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SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  7.  1911. 


Forty-first  Year. 


Pioneer  Water-mill  in  Napa  County — A  8ugges#on  for  th^  New  Year. 


oil.  listen  to  till'  water-mill,  tliroiigli  all  tlie  live-loniv  day. 
As  the  eliekiijg  of  the  wheels  wear  hour  by  hour  away: 
How  latiKuidly  the  autumn  wind  doth  stir  the  witlTercd 
leaves 

As  on   the  field   the   reapers  sing,  while-  bindiiu;   up  the 
sheaves! 

A  solemn  proverb  strikes  my  mind,  and  as  a  spell  is  cast. 
"The  mill  will  never  grind  again  with  water  tflK  is  past." 


The   summer   winds   revive   no   more   leaves   strewn  o'er 

earth  and  main. 
The    sickle    n<>viM-    more   will    reap   the    yellow  garnered 

grain: 

Til'-    rippling   stream    flows  ever  on.   aye   trancinil.  deep, 
and  still. 

p.ut  ii.'Ver  gliiietl.  haek  again'. to  the  busy  water-mill. 
The  solemn  proverb  speaks   to  all,  with  meaning  deej) 
and  vast. 

"The  mill  will  never  grind  again  with  water  that  is  past." 


,Oh.  clasp  the  proverb  to  y^v  soul.  d<'ar  loving  heart  and 
,    ■  true. 

Fat  golden  years  are   fleeting  by  and   vouth   is  passing, 
•  too; 

Ah!  learn  to.maRe  the  most  of  life,  noi-  lose  one  happy 

day,  • 
For  time  will  ne'er  retuin  sweet  .loys  neglected,  thrown 

away: 

Nor    leave    one    tender    word    iTnsaid;    th.v    kindness  sow 
broadcast — 

"The  mill  will^evcT-  grind  ;i^ain  willi  watci-  that  is  past." 

Oh!  the  wasted  hours  of  life.  lh#t  Have  swiftly  driffed  by'. 
Alas!  the  good  we  might   had  clone,  all   gone  withoul  a 
sigh: 

Love^that  we  might  onee  have  /saved  b.v  a  single  kindlv 

•  word;  bB 
Thoughts  conceived    but   nT'er  expressed,   perishing  •un- 
penned, unheard.  \ 
Oh!  take  the  lesson  to  thy  soul,  forever  clasp.it  fast. 
"The  mill  will  never  grind  again  with  water  that  is  past." 


Work  on  while  yet 'the  sun  doth  shine,  thou  man  of 
strength  and  will,  « 

The  streamlet  ne'er  doth  useless  glide  by  clicking  water- 
mill; 

Nor  wait  until  tomorrow's  light  beams  brightly  on  thy 
way, 

Fior  all  that  thou  can'st  call  thine  own  lies  in  the  phrase, 
"to-day"; 

Possessions,  power,  and  blooming  health,  must  all  bo 
lost  at  last — 

"The  mill  will  never  grind  again  with  water  that  is  past." 

Oh!  love  thy  God.  and  fellow-man  thyself  consider  last, 
l''oi'  come  it  will  when  thou  must  -^can  dark  errors  of 
the  past: 

Soon  will  this  fight  of  life  be  o'er,  and  earth  reced(^i-om 

view.  •  wf 

And  heaven«n  all  .its  glory  shine  whejjcall  is  pure^and 
L    •  •  true.  •  ■       •  ^    ^  • 

Ah!  then  tliou'lt  see  more  clearly  still~he  proverb  deep 
and  vast, 

"The  mill  will  never  grind  again  with  water  that  is  past." 

— D.  C.  McCallum. 
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California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  6  p.  m.,  Jan.   :>,  1910 : 


Stations. 

Rainfall  DaU. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Normal 

Past 

Seasonal 

Maxi- 

Mini- 

Week. 

to  Date. 

to  Date. 

mum. 

mum. 

Eureka  

.;5i 

11.06 

17.5a 

54 

36 

Red  Bluff 

.CHI 

5.2o 

10.4-5 

62 

;56 

Sacramento  

AH) 

2.26 

7.39 

62 

34 

San  Francisco... 

T 

2.91 

8.68 

62 

43 

San  Jose  

.1)0 

1.24 

5..% 

64 

28 

Fresno   

.(HI 

1.88 

3.73 

60 

28 

Indei)endence... 

.(!(• 

1.67 

.3.71 

56 

22 

San  Luis  Obispo 

.(K) 

1.91 

6.32 

66 

34 

Los  Angeles  

.(M( 

1.08 

5.48 

72 

42 

San  Diego  

.00 

2.1:5 

8.33 

68 

40 

The  Week. 

.Xaturally,  tlicrc  is  some  a|)pr('lieii.sioii  nvcr  tlu' 
coiitima'd  drouth,  and  it  is  indeed  iiiidesii-ahle — 
ehieHy,  however,  in  the  short eniiifi-  of  the  phmt- 
iiifr  season  and  the  eoihseciuent  rnsli  of  work, 
which  is  wasteful  and  not  eondueive  to  jrood  per- 
formance. Tlie  ideal  season  is  one  whieli  keeps 
the  men  and  teams  busy  most  (tf  the  time  and 
does  not  eneouraire  skimping;  for  the  sake  of  fjet- 
\\]\'^  through.  Tiu'  late  eominij  of  rains  (hies  not 
alwavs  mean  a  shortajie  for  the  season:  in  fact, 
tliere  have  been  a  numlier  of  years  in  which 
thei-e  has  been  jilenty  from  a  late  start.  Tlie 
("hronich'  cites  several  in  liiis  way:  "'The  rain- 
fall to  December  1M.)4.  was  only  ;5.7!l.  but  the 
seasonal  record  shows  a  precijiitation  of  ■I'-i.Hi 
inches,  several  inches  above  the  normal.  In  1877 
the  season  promised  to  be  a  tlry  one.  .\t  the 
end  of  the  year  the  fall  was  only  4.88  inches,  but 
tile  succeedinjr  months  broufiiit  the  seasonal  fall 
up  to  3"). 18  inches.  The  followiti';-  seasonal  year 
was  somewhat  like  its  predecessor.  Decemlier  81 
showed  a  jirccipitation  of  only'"J.!)7  inches,  hut 
the  season  ended  with  a  total  of  24.44  inches. 
(,'uriously  enouuh,  in  1!HI.')  the  fall  to  December 
;n  was  also  2.!)7  inches,  and  the  jirecipitat ion  for 
the  season  was  20.42  inches.  The  rainfall  for 
the  present  sea.son  to  date  has  been  2.!)1  inches. 
Those  who  see  the  comparative  fiffures.  of  normal 
fall  and  seasonal  fall  to  date  la.st  year,  and  fear 
that  the  eomparison  presages  a  dry  year,  may  be 
reassured  by  the  above  citations,  which  prove,  if 
rainfall  figures  in  California  prove  anything,  thjj^ 
1910-11  may  turn  out  to  be  a  wet  seasonal  year." 

We  remember  distinctly  some  of  the  years  men- 
tioned and  the  depsession  into  which  some  ajipre- 
hensive  people  allowed  themselves  to  fall  duriiifj 
the  holidays— a  sWite  of  •iiid  which  appeared 
altoy:ether  unnecessary  when  the  rains  began  to 
fall  ge^ei'ously,  about  the  middle  of  .January.  We 
remember  also  that  we  allowed  ourselves  to  frjl 
into  some  of  these  forebodings  and  how  we  sol- 
emnly resolved  not  to  repeat  the  oflfense  against 
the  trustworthy  secjiu'iice  of  seedtime  and  har- 
vest in  California,  where  in  fact  the  husband- 
man's reward  is  frt  least  as  sure  as  in  other  parts 
of  world.  Of  course,  the  rainfall  is  a  less  im- 
poiWnt  fa(j^or^i  Californi;^  jiroduct  iiij  than  for- 
merly, because  of  the  extension  of  irrigated  agri-^ 
culture,  and  a  really  dr.v  year  has  much  less  than 


its  former  significance,  and  though  this  fact  does 
not  lessen  the  desirabilit\-  of  a  generous  rainfall, 
i  it  should  fire  |)t-op|e  I0  ii  ccitain  extent  from 
the  doubt  and  discoui  a^i'UK  ut  which  dry  skies  in 
earlier  limes  engendered. 

The  clear  lesson  of  the  season  is  to  proceed  con- 
fidently with  whatever  improvements  seemed  ra- 
tional and  warranted,  and  not  to  abandon  them 
for  the  year.  The  free  planting  of  fruit  trees, 
which  recent  marketing  experience  in  numerous 
localities  seemed  to  justify,  shoidd  be  carried  out 
as  planned.  California  has  a  long  jilanting  sea- 
son, and.  though  early  work  is  desirable,  later 
work  is  largely  done,  and  if  pursued  with  a  little 
cNtra  care  in  planting  and  cult  ival  ion.  ;ind  wati'r- 
ing  if  need  be,  will  give  good  results,  and  the 
year  saved  is  well  worth  the  effort.  This  fact 
has  particular  force  in  the  ])ushing  of  imi)rove- 
ments  on  the  hundreds  of  colony  farms  which  re- 
cent sub(livisi((n  enterprises  lia\-e  bi'oiiyht  into 
being.  It  is  a  great  deal  better  to  proceed  confi- 
dently and  do  whatever  the  chai'acter  of  thi-  sea- 
son may  recpiire.  than  to  be  disconraj;cd  now 
and  be  sori-_\-  afterwai-d. 

Si^eaking  of  colony  farming,  which  is  now  pro- 
ceeding so  largely  upon  an  alfalfa  basis,  reminds 
us  that  California  has  ju.st  lost  a  chance  to  Colo- 
rado. Last  week  they  had  a  baiupu't  in  Colorado 
in  celebration  of  the  opening  of  an  alfalfa  mill. 
.Mfalfa  appeared  in  every  dish  placed  on  the 
board,  liiscuits  weri'  made  of  alfalfa-meal,  the 
turkey  was  stuffed  with  alfalfa,  "mashed"  alfalfa 
took  the  jilace  of  potat<ics,  ami  alfalfa  leaves  were 
cooked  like  spinach,  .Mfalfa  salad  was  served, 
and  for  beverages  there  were  alfalfa  tea  and  al- 
falfa cider.  At  the  end  of  the  repast  there  were 
toothpicks  made  of  alfalfa  straw.  It  seems  to 
us  that  California  lost  a  chance  in  this  alfalfa 
bampiet.  because  some  of  our  new  colony  enter- 
prises could  have  worked  out  the  scheme  much 
more  elaborately  than  Colorado  did — if  the  sketch 
of  the  meiui  as  above  was  at  all  complete.  It 
is  |)ossible  to  do  much  better  than  they  did.  One 
has  to  understand  first  that  the  undertaking  is 
not  a  .jokt'  but  a  rational  feeding  e.xpei-imenl.  In 
Oi-iental  <'ountries  where  animal  fiesh  is  little  u.sed, 
much  greater  use  is  made  of  leyumes,  the  compo- 
sition of  which  includes  vegetable  i)|-otein  analo- 
gous to  that  of  meat.  Many  dishes  scattci-ed 
through  the  menu  from  soup  to  cheese,  which  did 
not  enter  into  the  Colorado  scheme.  ver_\  acce])ta- 
ble  to  the  taste  and  rational  in  nutritive  contents, 
could  be  made  of  alfalfa  b\  a^pialified  vegetarian 
chef.  The  Colorado  iieople  I'calh'  onJ.\'  iiljivcd 
with  a  very  iifterest ir^'  •undertaking,  b^it  still, 
they  are  entitled  to  full  credit  for  ^iority  in 
the  matter.  * 

IIow  can  the  English  rosarians  enduie  the 
thought  of  American-grown  roses  at  the  queen's 
table?  And  yet,  it  seems  to  be  no  new  thing, 
though  it  has  never  come  to  our  knowledge  be- 
fore. .\  New  York  dispatch  .says  that  one  hun- 
dred .\mcrican  Beauty  roses  •  have  just  been 
shijiped  ||pm  the  greenhouses  of  a  New  .Jersey 
grower,  for  the  Christmas  table  of  Ale.xandr^Tthe 
queen-motiier  of  England.*  The\'  are  the  largest 
'and  finest  ro»es  and  of  Tlie  longest  stem  to  be 
found.  Those  are'the  specifications  under  wlfft-h 
orders  for  the  royal  tabW  have  been  filled  every 
yeai'  at  this  time  for  a  long  period.  The  grower 
himself  selects  the  fi(fwers  and  i)ersonal]y  packs 
them.  His  roses  ha\T'  been  going  ^o  the  palace 
()f  Ejigland's  soveceij^Mi  foi*  many  yeai-s.  They 
went  to  Queen  Victoria  when  she  was  alive,  and 
King  Edward's  table  w^  decorated  with  ^hem 
'every  yuTetide.  Why  tff  English  rose-growers 
do  not  produce  sometliing  to  beat  the  New  .Jcrse>' 


grower,  with  his  handicap  of  three  thousand  miles 
shipment,  we  cannot  imagiiu'. 

A  loyal  Calif(  irnian.  Mr,  11.  II.  .Mcl'loskev,  of 
San  Francisco,  has  figured  out  some  interestiiifi 
comparisons  from  the  recently  published  popula- 
tion figures  of  the  dift'crent  ^>tates.  as  follows: 

"First — The  gain  in  pojiulation  of  the  State  of 
California  f8f)2,4f)6)  was  exceeded  by  oidy  two 
States.  .\ew  York  and  Pennsylvania,  placing  Cali- 
fornia as  the  third  in  the  I'liion  in  actual  increase 
of  po[)ulation. 

"Second — The  increase  of  jiopulation  in  Cali- 
fornia was  greater  than  that  of  the  following 
fwelve  states  combined  :  Wyoming,  Nevada,  Dela- 
ware, Arizona.  N'eiiiiont.  Ctah.  .Montana.  .New 
Hampshire.  Hhodc  Island.  .Maine.  Tennessee,  and 
.Maryland. 

"Third — The  gain  in  the  poimlation  of  Cali- 
fornia was  greater  by  nearly  1(10,00(1  than  the 
total  gain  of  the  five  Southern  States.  Louisiana. 
Kentucky.  Virginia.  South  Carolina  and  .Marx- 
land." 

It  is  hard  to  realize,  but  probably  true,  that 
metropolitan  children  know  more  about  lions, 
tigers,  and  the  like  than  they  do  about  cows. 
This  fact  exi)lains  the  action  of  the  .New  York 
jiark  commissioner,  who  propo.ses  to  add  a  .Jersey 
cow  to  the  Ontral  Park  menagerie  as  an  educa- 
tional exhibit  for  the  children  of  the  city.  It 
was  represented  to  him  that  there  are  thousands 
of  pupils  in  the  iiublie  .schools  that  never  have 
seen  a  cow  and  have  a  crude  conception  as  to 
the  source  of  the  city's  milk  supjily.  There  are 
sheep  and  goats  in  the  park,  and  the  commissionei- 
thinks  the  children  should  have  a  chance  to  be 
come  familiar  with  all  domestic  animals.  The 
milking  will  be  done  in  the  paddock  where  the 
children  may  see  it.  This  enterpri.se  proceeds 
upon  the  assum])tion  that  the  city's  milk  supply 
comes  from  the  cow.  which  is  jierhaps  a  little 
\iolent. 

.\s  we  go  to  press  this  week  the  State  govern- 
ment is  passing  from  the  hands  of  ({overnor  (lil- 
lett  to  the  guidance  of  (^Jovernor  Johnson.  (Jov- 
ernor  (iillett's  record  is  dignified  and  statesman- 
like, and  he  retires  to  the  ranks  of  citizenship 
with  the  good  opinion  of  all.  In  his  message  to 
the  Legislature  with  which  his  administration 
closes,  he  makes  many  forcible  recommendations, 
two  of  which  we  cite  as  close  to  our  line  of  work 
for  the  promotion  of  the  agriculture  of  California. 
He  ,says  in  one  paragraph: 

"The  adoption  of  Senate  Constitutional  .\mend- 
ment  .No,  1  has  worked  a  chanjre  in  the  source 
of  revenue  for  our  State  rniversity.  On  account 
of  increasing  attendance  and  other  demands,  the 
Legij^ture  of  1909  increa.sed  the  ad  valorem  tax 
to  •J'Wnts.  to  be  used  for  the  support,  maintenance 
and  permanent  improvements  of  the  University. 

"It  was  specifically  provided  that  not  less  than 
2.'i  per  cent  of  the  amount  thus  raised  .should,  for 
afieriod  of  ten  .veare,  he  used  to  construct  and 
e(|uip  permanent  buildings.  I'nder  the  authoriza- 
tion of  this  statut(\  the  Regents  verv  [)r<)|)erly 
adopted  plans  tiir  such  work,  and  are  now  pro- 
ceeding to  make  the  imiirovements  contemplated. 

■^The  amount  which  would  be  raised  each  .vear 
by  the  :^cent  tax  levy  would  be  about  $700,000, 
of  which  about  ifsl 75.000  could  be  used  for  per- 
manent Jinprovements,  This  money  is  now  lost 
to  the  l"versity.  and  it  must  depend  upon  direct 
apjiropriations  foi-  its  support  and  for  imi)rove- 
nierits.  It  is  plainly  the  dut.\  of  the  Legislature 
to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  tin-  present 
high  standard  of  this  institution,  aiul  for  carrving 
out  the  jilans  of  the  Regents  for  its  improvement. 
We  must  not  take  a  step  backward  with  our  edu- 
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ciitioiial  institutions,  least  of  all  with  oiu"  I'tiivcr- 
sity.  Its  inafi:nifieent  i)i-ojii-c'ss.  its  splendid 
achievements  along  educational  lines,  its  rapitl  in- 
crease in  attendance,  make  imperative  the  demand 
that  this  magnificent  institution  shall  be  fostered 
and  encouraged  hy  wise  legislation  and  upbuilt 
by  libera!  a]ipropriations. " 


Of  a  new  and  very  popular  phase  of  Tniversity 
work  for  agriculture,  the  I'niversity  Farm  at 
Davis,  Governor  Gillett  said:  "Generous  provi- 
sion was  made  by  the  Legislature  of  1009  for  in- 
crease of  equipment  and  for  mainteuMuee  of  in- 
struction on  the  farm.  The  iiicrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  students,  however,  has  outrun  all  provision 
which  has  been  made.  In  order  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  the  farm  and  school  in  accordance  with 
the  high  practical  standard  which  has  been  set 
and  which  was  intended  by  the  l^egislature,  more 
buildings  are  needed,  with  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  instriu^toi-s  and  in  inaui- 
tenance  funds.  The  location  of  the  farm  near  a 
small  village  makes  it  impossible  for  students  to 
find  living  accommodations  outside  the  fartn.  and 
dormitories  must  be  provided.  The  present  dor- 
mitory was  filled  to  capacity  several  weeks  before 
the  opening  of  school  last  fall— and  some  of  the 
students  have  been  living  in  tents.  It  is  evident 
to  one  familiar  with  the  facts  that  the  aims  of 
the  farm  school  are  meeting  with  wide  approval 
throughout  the  State.  There  is  a  demand  for  Ihc 
kind  of  instruction  which  is  given  at  the  farm. 
In  a  comparatively  shoi't  time  the  school  will 
have  hundreds  of  students.  The  efficiency  of  its 
work  will  always  be  hampered  if  biuldings  are 
overcrowded,  equipment  inadequate,  aiul  instruc- 
tors overworked.  The  highest  interest  of  th(> 
►State  requires  that  its  citizens  shall  l)e  educated 
and  prosperous,  and  the  liberal  encouragement 
of  all  means  looking  toward  this  end  is  one  of 
the  most  essential  aims  of  government.  The 
greatest  educational  opportunity  of  the  pi'esent 
lies  in  the  development  of  such  iTistitutions  as 
this  which  is  growing  upon  the  I'nivei'sity  P'arm.' 

Queries  and  Replies. 


Sunflower  Growing. 

To  the  Editoi-:  Will  you  kindly  give  us  scuue 
information  on  siinHower  seed?  The  best  time 
for  i)lanting  it,  and  what  is  the  market  for  it? 
There  seems  to  have  been  a  large  demand  for 
seed  lately,  although  we  do  not  know  for  what 
purpose,  and  who  is  liuying  it  '.' — Subscriber,  San 

Jose. 

We  do  not  (|uite  understand  the  occasion  for 
it,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  general  dPsire  on 
the  part  of  those  making  vegetable  oils  to  get 
larger  supplies  of  suitable  materials.  For  some 
reason  the  cotton  seed  available  for  oil-making 
does  not  give  oil  enough  to  supply  the  demand, 
for  when  we  were  going  through  the  SoutPern 
States  a  few  w-eeks  ago  we  saw  notices  of  meet- 
ings between  oil-makers  and  farmers,  held  with 
the  idea  of  largely  increasing  the  peainit  product 
because  the  oil-makers  were  willing  to  sign  con- 
tracts at  prices  which  they  claimed  would  be 
profitable  to  growers.  There  seems  to  be,  at  the 
same  time,  an  agitation  of  the  desirability  of 
sunflower  growing,  which  is  another  piece  of  the 
same  cloth,  because  both  peanut  oi#and  sun- 
Hower-seed  oil  are  good  salad  oils  and  can  be 
sold  for  salad  oil,  providing  no  reference  is 
made  in  the  label  to  the  olive.  Although  it  would 
not  answ^er  the  same  uses,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  linseed-oil  makers  are  more  hungry  for 
flaxseed  than  ever  before,  and  are  trying  to  con- 
tract for  local  production  of  it.    Sunflowers  can 


be  grown  about  as  cheai)ly  as  corn,  ami  about 
in  the  same  way.  Repoi-fs  of  yields  place  them 
at  from  four  to  eight  tons  of  heads  to  the  acre. 
The  heads  require  drying  and  then  the  seed  can 
be  thrashed  out  with  flails  or  held  against  slowly 
revolving  spiked  cylinders  which  will  tear  the 
seed  from  the  mati'ix.  xVccording  to  some  East- 
ern experiments,  the  crop  has  been  pronouiu-ed 
not  nearly  as  profitable  as  corn,  but  that  re|)or1 
depends  upon  available  ])rice,  and  we  do  not 
know  just  how  that  runs  at  present.  The  only 
safe  way  to  handle  a  cro|)  in  ('alifornia  would 
be  to  find  out  what  oil-makers,  like  the  Pacific 
Oil  &  Lead  Works  of  San  Francisco,  are  willing 
to  contract  for,  and  try  a  moderate  anmunt  at 
first,  to  see  whethei-  the  product  can  be  handled 
at  a  profit  or  not.  There  is,  of  conrse,  the  sumll 
employment  of  sunfiower  seed  as  a  poultry  food, 
but  for  fowls  it  has  to  be  used  considerately  be- 
cause of  file  high  fattening  properties. 


Probably  Growing  Too  Fast. 

To  the  Editor:  1  would  like  to  ask  a  few 
(piestions  regai'ding  walnut  growing.  We  have 
in  contemplation  the  purchase  of  a  certain  wal- 
nut grove,  and  the  crop  this  year  did  not  seem 
to  be  sufficient  for  such  a  ranch.  The  trees  are 
all  fine,  even  trees,  10  and  12  years  old,  respec- 
tively, and  we  were  informed  that  the  crop  was 
lighter  this  year,  because  the  trees  were  growing 
so  vigorously  and  put  most  of  their  energy  into 
the  new  wood.  Now,  is  there  any  special  fertil- 
izer which  will  make  the  trees  bear  more  and 
not  i)rompt  such  heavy  growth?  If  there  is  such 
a  certain  fertilizer  to  increase  the  crop,  would  you 
please  advise  us  as  to  what  it  is? — A.  F..  Los  An- 
geles. 

If  your  adviser  is  right  in  his  diagnosis  of  the 
trees  as  neglecting  to  bear  because  of  excessive 
vegetative  growth,  it  would  be  certainly  better 
not  to  apply  any  fertilizer  at  all  during  the  com- 
ing year,  but  allow  the  trees  to  assume  more 
steady  habit  ami  {)ossibly  even  to  encourage  them 
to  do  so  by  using  less  cultivation  aiul  water.  If 
you  wish  to  experiment  with  some  of  the  trees, 
give  them  an  application  of  superphosphate  and 
potash,  say  five  pounds  of  the  fonner  and  two 
pounds  of  the  latter  to  each  tree.  ])roperly  di.s- 
ti'ibuted  over  the  laud  which  it  occupies.  You 
certainly  should  not  use  any  form  of  nitrogen. 
An  experiment  of  this  kind  would  indicate  to 
you  whethei'  these  siiecial  fertilizers  would  ac- 
complish any  thing,  or  whether  the  tree  woukl  cor- 
rect itself  in  l)earing.  if  growing  conditions  are 
not  so  favorable.  * 


Plants  for  Dry,  Hot  Places. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  twelve  miles  northwest 
of  Riverside.  What  kind  of  apj)le  do  you  think 
would  do  best  in  a  dry,  hot  climate?  Wh!;t  do 
you  think  of  the  Early  Richmond  cherr\  in  such 
a  place?  What  species  of  the  acacia  is  thought 
to  be  most  drought  resistant?  Is  there  any  pub- 
lication on  drought-resistant  trees  and  plants ?~  - 
Reader.  Wineville. 

Apples  which  are  nuist  likel\-  to  succeed  in  a 
di-y  situation  arP  those  which  riixui  theii-  fruit 
verv  early.  The  Red  Astrachan  is  on  the  whole 
the  most  satisfactory,  but  there  are  many  jjlaces 
which  are  altogether'  too  dry  and  hot  for  any 
kiiul  of  ai)|)le.  Whethei'  cherries  would  succeed 
or  not  you  can  only  tell  by  trying.  The  jirobabil- 
ity  is  that  tiie  trees  would  not  live  through  the 
sunnner  if  your  soil  becomes  very  dry.  The  most 
hardy  cherries  are  the  sour  or  pie  cherries  and 
the  p]arly  Wichnu)iHl  is  one  of  this  group.  We 
are  not  sure  which  acacia  will  stand  most  drouth. 
The  loiihanta  is  a  very  hardy  species.  If  you 
will  write  to  the  Experiment  Station  at  Tucsoiv 
ArizoiKi,  and  ask  for  their  [)ublicat ions  concern- 
ing trees  and  plants  for'  ai'id  conditions,  you  will 


find  that  they  contain  many  interesting  sugges- 
tions of  plants  which  it  would  be  desirable  for 
you  to  try. 

Potatoes  and  Frosts. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  I  keep  frost  off  of  potato 
tops  by  building  smudge  fires?  I  would  like  to 
plant  about  February  1,  but  we  usiudly  have  a 
few  light  frosts  here  during  March.  If  I  were 
to  turn  water  in  the  field  when  too  cold,  would 
that  keep  the  frost  ot¥,  and  if  so,  would  I  have 
to  turn  water  down  each  row,  or  would  one  fur- 
row full  of  water  to  about  every  fourth  or  sixth 
row  be  enough  ? — B.  V.  E.,  San  Bernardino. 

You  can  certainly  prevent  frost  by  smudging 
for  potatoes  just  as  you  can  for  other  vegetables. 
The  potato,  hoAvever,  needs  little  protection  of 
this  kind  and  will  endure  a  light  frost  which 
would  be  destructive  to  tomatoes,  melons,  and 
other  more  tender  growths.  TTuless  you  have  a 
very  frosty  situation,  you  can  certaintly  grow 
potatoes  without  frost  protection,  and  they  should 
be  planted  earlier  than  February  first  if  the 
ground  i.s  in  good  condition.  The  great  secret  of 
success  in  growing  potatoes  in  southern  Califor- 
nia is  to  get  a  good  early  start  before  the  heat 
and  drought  come  on.  Water  will  protect  from 
frost  if  the  temperature  only  goes  to  about  . 28° 
and  does  not  stay  there  too  long.  The  more  water 
there  is  exposed  the  longer  may  be  the  protection, 
but  probably  not  against  a  lower  temperature. 

Probably  Must  Be  Pulled  Out. 

To  the  Editor:  In  oui-  lawn  prejjared  last  win- 
ter, a  great  deal  of  red  clover  has  grown,  to 
the  detriment  of  the  grass.  Is  there  any  remedy 
for  tliis,  short  of  digging  up  the  lawn  and  sowing 
it  over  again? — Suburban,  San  Rafael. 

We  know  of  no  process  of  removing  red  clover 
which  would  not  also  injure  other  plants,  except 
the  old  process  of  pulling  or  digging  out  the 
undesirable  plants.  When  the  ground  is  moist 
the  leaves  and  stems  can  be  gathered  up  and  the 
plant  quite  easily  pulled  out.  At  other  times  it 
can  be  extirpated  by  tlie  ordinary  process  of  weed- 
ing, gathering  the  stems  so  that  the  root  can  l)e 
clearly  seen  and  then  cutting  out  the  root  crown 
with  a  sharp  troM'el  or  other  similar  instrument. 
As  red  clover  has  a  fibrous  root,  the  removal  of 
the  crown  will  prevent  its  starting  again. 

Insecticides. 

To  tile  Editor:  Will  you  please  tell  me  if 
whale-oil  soap  is  particularly  beneficial  to  old 
orange  and  lenuni  trees,  and  why  is  it  bettei' 
than  any  other  good  soap?  ALso,  is  it  advisable 
to  apply  whitewash  after  using  the  soap,  when 
the  trunks  are  exposed  to  the  sun? — II.  T.,  Santa 
Ana. 

Whale-oil  soap  has  more  effective  insect-killing 
qualities  than  common  soap,  but  is  little  used  at 
the  pi'esent  time,  owing  to  the  superior  efficiency 
of  kerosene  and  distillate  emulsions,  miscibie  oils, 
and  otiier  cheaper  insecticides.  The  wliilewasli 
is  always  desirable  to  prevent  sunbui'ii  on  the 
Irunk  or  large  limbs  which  are  m)t  fully  shaded 
l)y  the  foliage. 

Poultry  Manure  for  Gardening. 

To  file  Editor:  Can  you  inform  me  how  to 
|)rej)are  and  how  to  apply  chicken  maure  in  or- 
chard and  on  vegetables?— R.  E.,  San  Jose. 

The  main  thing  to  observe  is  not  to  use  it  in 
excess,  as  it  is  very  energetic  and  may  injure 
jtlants.  By  mixing  with  dry  earth,  which  is  not 
only  a  good  absorbent  but  distributes  the  mate- 
rial through  a  greater  bulk,  it  becomes  very  avail- 
able for  garden  purposes.  One  or  two  tons  of 
clean  chicken  manure  can  be  .safely  used^^ipon 
an  acre  of  orchard  or  garden  land.  ])rovi(le(l  it 
is  evenly  distributed  and  not  allowed  to  collect 
around  the  roots  of  single  plants. 
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Horticulture. 


A  SQUARE  DEAL  FOR  THE  NURSERYMAN. 

[From  an  address  by  Mr.  (jeorge  ('.  Kot'diiifi',  of 
Fresno,  at  the  Fruit  ({rowers'  Convention  at 
Stockton.] 

The  nurserymen  of  California  are  l)eeoininj'- 
more  and  more  surrounded  by  a  eomplieation  of 
horticultural  laws,  so  that  they  are  constantly 
facing  propositions  which  make  it  very  difficult 
for  them  to  do  business  beyond  the  confines  of 
their  respective  counties.  This  is  not  an  insinua- 
tion that  the  horticultural  commissioners  of  the 
State  are  willfully  trying  to  injure  the  nursery 
business,  but  nevertheless  the  fact  exists  that  in- 
fiuences  are  often  brought  to"  bear  on  commission- 
ers which  work  serious  in,iury  to  the  nursery  in- 
terests, and  they  can  be  regarded  as  nothing  more 
than  restrictions  of  trade,  with  absolutely  no 
equity  in  law  to  sui)port  them. 

I  am  going  to  show  you  by  actual  facts  .just 
what  has  occurred  in  several  instances.  In  De- 
cember, 1906,  I  read  a  paper  in  Ilanford  on  this 
very  same  sub.iect,  in  which  I  expressed  my  views 
relative  to  the  unfairness  to  the  nurserymen  of 
many  of  the  county  ordinances.  At  that  time  I 
quoted  from  an  opinion  given  by  Hon.  U.  S.  Webb. 
Attorney  General  of  California,  which  I  take  the 
liberty  of  again  repeating,  as  1  think  it  should 
be  impressed  upon  your  minds : 

"Your  fourth  question  is  as  follows:  'If  County 
Boards  of  Supervisors  have  authorit.v  to  pass  a 
horticultural  quarantine  law,  can  they  pass  a  gen- 
eral ordinance  declaring  an.v  or  all  nursery  stock 
or  grapevines  brought  into  their  county  from  an.v 
part  of  the  world  a  nuisance,  without  any  inspec- 
tion of  the  stock  ? 

"It  is  my  opinion  that  ordinances  so  sweeping 
in  their  nature  as  you  describe  would  be  held  by 
the  courts  to  be  unreasonable  and  void,  as  arbi- 
trarily declaring  that  to  be  a  nuisance  which  was 
not  in  fact  a  nuisance.  To  make  an  occupation 
indispensable  to  the  health  of  the  civilized  man, 
and  the  use  of  the  propert.v  necessary  to  carry  it 
on,  a  nuisance  by  a  mere  arbitrary  declaration  in 
a  count.v  ordinance  and  suppress  it  as  such,  is 
simply  to  confiscate  the  property  and  deprive  the 
owner  of  it  without  due  process  of  law." 

Cases  in  Fresno  County. — I  want  to  say  further 
that  the  Hon.  11.  Z.  Austin.  Superior  Judge  of 
Fresno  count.v,  rendered  a  decision  against  the 
Supervisors  of  Fresno  county,  in  which  the  county 
was  comi)elled  to  pay  damages  because  a  lot  of 
grape  cuttings,  which  were  shipped  from  Contra 
Costa  count.v  to  Fresno  count.v.  were  destroyed 
b.v  the  Horticultural  Commissioners,  although  the 
cuttings  were  not  diseased.  They  claimed  the 
right  to  do  so  under  the  ordinance  which  peremp- 
torily prohibited  the  imi)ortation  into  Fresno 
count.v  of  grapevines  or  cuttings  north  of  a  cer- 
tain boundary  line  established  by  our  Supervisors. 

Tulare  Transactions. — A  few  years  later  i)h.vl- 
loxera  was  found  in  Fresno  county,  and  Avhat 
was  the  result?  Tidare  county  passed  an  arbi- 
trary ordinance,  in  the  very  height  of  the  nurserv 
season,  causing  me  to  have  several  thousand  dol- 
lars' worth  of  orders  for  grapevines  canceled, 
which  were  ready  for  delivery.  In  my  paper  read 
at  Ilanford,  I  expressed  my  opinion  of  the  un- 
fairness of  this  ordinance,  and  had  the  pleasure 
of  learning  later  in  the  da.v  during  this  session 
that  the  Sujtervisors  proposed  to  fight  the  matter 
to  the  bitter  end.  AVhat  was  my  surprise  to  learn 
that  within  a  month,  a  new  ordinance  had  been 
framed  permitting  the  shipment  of  grapevines 
into  that  county,  providing  the  nurseryman  gave 
a  bond  of  iiiiiOOO  to  cover  his  delinquencies.  Did 
I  give  the  bond?  Why.  of  course.  Now  our  vines 
are  shipped  into  Tulare  county  without  any  re- 
strictions. What  was  the  reason  for  this  sudden 
change  of  heart  ?  Not  my  paper — oh,  no!  It  was 
because  a  .certain  nurseryman  Avho  was  formerl.v 
a  citizen  of  Fresno  co\inty  had  changed  his  resi- 
dence to  Tulare  county  and  had  grapevines  growl- 
ing in  Fresno  county.  They  did  not  want  to  fight 
a  citizen  of  their  own  comity,  so  the  ordinance 
was  modified. 

In  Si^nislaus. — Stanislaus  was  the  next  county 
to  fall  in  line  with  its  prohibitive  law.  And  what 
hai)i)ened?  One  of  the  Supervisors  who  voted  for 
this  ordinance,  came  up  to  Fresno  county,  pur- 
chased two  carloads  of  grapevines  and  shipped 


them  into  his  county.  What  was  the  rea.son  ? 
None  other  than  that  the  varieties  wanted  were 
ditficult  to  obtain  and  the  prices  charged  in  his  i 
county  for  grajievines  were  uin-easonable.  The  j 
vines  were  jiassed  without  a  word  of  ])rotest. 
What  would  have  hMi)p('ne(l  to  Rin'dirii.'-  had  he 
made  this  shipment  ? 

Kings,  Also. — Even  Kings  county  had  to  have 
its  little  axe  out.  What  did  it  do?  Made  it  com- 
pulsory for  the  nnrservmen  sliii)ping  stock  into 
the  county,  as  well  as  the  purchaser,  to  give  a 
bond  of  $5000  before  sto(!k  Avould  l)e  delivered 
to  him. 

Quarantine  Stations  Objectionable. — It  is  use- 
less to  say  an.v  more  of  these  restrictions,  for  it 
woiUd  take  up  too  much  of  your  time.  I  can  not, 
however,  forget  Tulare  count.v 's  latest.  It  has 
quarantine  stations  compelling  the  shipment  of 
all  stock  to  specific  |)()ints  before  the  stock  can 
be  transported  to  destination.  Primarily  this  or- 
dinance was  framed  for  the  purpose  of  ])rotecting 
the  citrus  interests  of  this  count.v.  As  i)raeticall.v 
all  the  citrus  trees  are  shipped  in  carload  lots, 
it  worked  no  great  hardship,  but  with  deciduous 
shi])ments  it  certainl.v  pla.ved  havoc,  for  it  meant 
the  unpacking  of  bales  and  boxes,  work  which 
nnist  necessaril.v  be  done  with  much  care  in  the 
nur.serv.  The  tearing  apart  of  these  packages, 
which  it  was  out  of  the  question  to  put  together 
properl.v  again,  has  been  the  cause  in  man.v  cases 
of  having  stock  reaching  destination  in  bad  con- 
dition, and  the  consequent  strained  relations  be- 
tween the  nurser.vmen  arul  purchasers. 

At  the  meeting  in  June,  there  was  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  certain  commissioners  to  adopt  this 
same  ordinance  in  other  counties.  I  beg  of  you 
not  to  do  so.  Gentlemen,  give  the  nurser.vmen  of 
California  a  little  respite  and  do  not  throttle 
them  any  more  than  you  have  alread.v  done.  I 
want  to  reiterate  that  our  State  law  serves  everv 
7)urpose :  live  up  to  it.  and  no  man  in  the  fruit 
or  nursery  l)usiucss  will  have  reason  to  complain. 

Who  Introduces  Pests? — You  must  all  concede 
that  a  uurservman  is  a  benefactor.  Who  has 
grown  the  trees,  vines,  and  plants  which  have 
made  California's  name  famous  in  the  horticul- 
tural world,  if  it  is  not  the  nur.servmen  ?  Who  is 
responsible  for  the  introduction  of  the  best  fruits 
of  the  Old  World,  and  the  introduction  in  man.v 
cases  of  new  varieties  of  fruits,  if  it  is  not  the 
nurser.vman?  Is  the  average  nurservman  not  a 
responsible  citizen,  trying  to  make  an  honest  liv- 
ing b.v  producing  trees  which  ever\-  fruit  grower 
must  have?  Then  wh.v  go  on  passing  restriction 
upon  i-estrietion,  making  it  more  difficult  .vear 
after  year  for  him  to  conduct  his  business? 

Who  is  it  that  invariabl.v  introduces  a  new  pest 
into  a  locality?  It  is  not  the  nurser.vman,  but 
usuall.v  some  amateur  fruit  grower  who  with  no 
other  ob.iect  in  view  than  to  save  a  few  cents  on 
his  i^urchase  of  trees,  introduces  a  disease  or  in- 
sect which  not  onl.v  costs  the  State,  but  the  nurs- 
eryman as  well,  thousands  of  dollars,  the  pest  in 
man.v  cases  being  of  such  a  nature  that  eradica- 
tion even  b.v  the  most  rigorous  measures,  is  utter- 
ly impossible.         •  ^  , 

The  Principle  Involved. — California  \mh  her 
woiulerful  resources  has  taken  the  lead  in  the 
horticultural  world,  and  it  must  be  conceded  that 
more  has  been  done  to  advance  our  horticultural 
aiul  viticultural  interests  along  modern  commer- 
cial lines,  not  onl.v  as  compared  with  everv  State 
in  the  Union,  but  I  believe  I  am  not  making  a 
rash  statement  when  I  sa.v  that  she  stands  supreme 
over  everv  nation  of  the  world.  Her  horticultural 
laws  are  the  basis  for  the  laws  for  everv  State 
and  Territory  engaging  in  the  fruit  business,  and. 
strange  as  it  ma.v  seem,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact 
that  the  States  seem  to  vie  with  each  other  *n 
seeing  how  much  severer,  how  much  more  drastic 
the.v  can  make  their  laws  to  restrain  the  nurser\- 
men  from  doing  business. 

I  am  pleased  to  sa.v  that  there  is  hardly  a  man 
among  the  old  commissioners  in  California  whom 
I  do  not  esteem  as  a  friend.  I  have  no  great  per- 
sonal grievance;  I  have  been  accorded  the  fairest 
treatment  b.v  these  men  as  far  as  their  ^)rdinances 
will  permit.  This  fight  I  am  making  is  one  of 
principle.  I  don't  want  to  hear  the  old  story 
that  'we  are  not  fighting  .vou  or  any  other  nurs- 
eryman except  on  your  shipments  of  grapevines.' 
I  want  to  sa.v  in  repl.v  to  .you,  if  an  ordinance 
which  so  effectivel.v  prevents  the  shipment  of 
grapevines  into  a  county  may  be  so  easil.v  en- 


forced, what  is  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  meas 
ures  which  will  be  equ;dly  ef}Vctiv<'  again.st  an.\- 
other  class  of  stock  ? 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  lo  say  that  1  hope  to  live 
to  see  the  lime  when  the  stigma  which  is  attached 
to  a  nuui  engaged  in  the  niirsery  business  may 
be  removed,  and  when  the  nurser.\  inen  and  horti- 
cultural commissioners  will  .ioin  hand  in  hand  in 
the  upbuilding  of  this  great  garden  spot  of  ours, 
by  making  better,  finer,  cleaner  fruit  and  main- 
taining a  standard  which  will  make  us  a  world 
power  in  every  branch  of  horticulture. 


OLD  FRUITING  ROSES. 


To  the  Editor:  In  reference  to  .vour  corresjioud- 
ence  about  the  fruit  rose,  permit  me  to  inform 
you  that  we  have  planted  on  this  place  two  kinds 
of  fruiting  roses,  Rosa  rugosa  and  Rosa  villosa. 
Of  the  Rosa  rugosa  there  are  two  kinds,  one  with 
red  and  the  other  with  white  beautiful  fiowers. 
The  fruits  are  quite  an  important  article  com- 
mercially in  Germany  and  are  exported  to  I\lex- 
ico,  and  to  the  United  States  as  well,  I  believe 
They  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  fine 
confectionery.  In  Turkey  it  is  also  an  important 
article.  pAin.o  Hoki-maxn. 

Jleoqui.  Chi.,  Mexico. 


Fruit  Marlieting. 


THE  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  EXCHANGE. 

I  From  an  address  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Nagle,  (ieneral 
i\Ianager,  at  the  State  Fruit  Growers'  Con- 
vention, Stockton,  Cal.] 

Probably  all  here  are  in  a  measure  familial- 
with  the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange  of 
Los  Angeles,  and  I  presume  that  most  are  also 
familiar  Avith  the  California  Fruit  Exchange  of 
Sacramento.  These  two  organizations  are  the 
oidy  ones  of  any  magnitude  in  the  United  States 
toda.v.  operating  in  the  fruit  industry,  that  main- 
tain their  own  exclusive  selling  agenc.v.  These 
two  institutions,  closely  allied  and  affiliated  with 
each  other  in  the  interests  of  the  fruit  growers 
of  California,  are  living  monuments  to  the  suc- 
cessful operation  of  a  co-operative  marketing  sys- 
tem. 

Several  .vears  ago  the  ])roducing  and  marketing 
conditions  of  the  south  demanded  for  the  grower 
a  change,  in  order  that  that  industrv,  in  which 
he  was  interested,  and  which  practically  was  the 
support  of  the  south,  be  put  upon  a  profitable 
basis.  At  the  time  the  California  Fruit  Growers' 
Exchange,  then  the  Southern  California  Ex- 
change, was  organized,  the  citrus  industrv  of  the 
south  was  not  operating  on  a  profitable  basis. 
You  are  undoubtedl.v  as  familiar  with  the  results 
of  the  change  brought  about  by  the  organization 
of  the  Southern  California  Friiit  Exchange  as  I 
am.  and  I  will  not,  therefore,  go  into  details, 
but  simpl.v  have  this  to  sa.v,  that  co-operation  in 
the  .south,  despite  the  attacks  that  have  been 
brought  against  it  bv  commercial  interests,  is  a 
gigantic  success  and  has  done  more  for  Califor- 
nia than  Anything  else  in  the  history  of  our  State. 

About  ten  .years  ago  the  deciduous  fruit  grow- 
ers of  the  north  began  to  realize  that  the  condi- 
tions under  which  they  were  operating  were  any- 
thing but  satisfactorv,  the  returns  from  their  oi-- 
chards  and  vine.vards  were  unprofitable,  and  it 
became  evident  that  in  order  to  7)lace  them.selves 
u])on  a  footing  whereby  they  could,  in  a  measure, 
control  a  portion  of  the  shipments  in  this  section 
of  the  State,  that  the  onl.v  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem was  an  organization  in  the  north,  instituted 
iin  the  sjiine  lines  as  that  of  the  south. 

Strengthen  the  Exchanges. — There  is  nothing  in 
existence  toda.v  that  is  of  greater  benefit  to  the 
fruit  interests  of  the  State  than  these  two  or- 
ganizaions  of  which  I  have  been  talking.  It  is 
absolutely  i^ces.sar.v.  not  onl.v  for  the  protection 
of  the  industr.v,  but  for  the  betterment  of  con- 
ditions, that  these  two  organizations  be  supported 
and  strenghened.  It  is  within  the  power  of  the 
growers  of  California  toda.v,  it  is  within  their 
grasp — an  advantage  that  is  not  offered  to  any 
other  fruit-producing  State  in  the  Union — to  con- 
trol the  marketing  of  their  product,  to  denuind 
better  railroad  conditions,  to  correct  the  evils 
that  now  exist  in  certain  auction  markets  of  the 
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United  States.  In  so  far  it  is  within  our  power, 
the  California  Fruit  Exchange  has  attempted  to 
right  these  things,  and  in  a  measure  we  have 
been  successful;  but  it  requires  strength  and 
power,  and  Ave  can  not  obtain  either  without  the 
liearty  support  of  those  who  are  most  directly 
interested. 

This  Year's  Work. — The  Exchange  has  com- 
|)leted  this  season  the  most  successful  year  it  has 
liati  in  its  history.  Eastern  conditions  were  such 
that  at  times  we  realized  that  we  were  having 
considerable  difficulty  to  market  our  products  to 
advantage,  but  with  our  system  working  as  a 
unit,  each  and  every  man  throughout  the  country 
advising  us  of  marketing  conditions,  keeping  us 
])()sted  as  to  the  daily  receipts  in  the  different 
markets  from  the  various  fruit  sections  of  the 
country,  we  overcame  the  most  acute  difficulties, 
and  our  records  will  show  that,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  entire  shii)ments  from  California  this 
year  are  some  1200  cars  less  than  last  year,  our 
tonnage  is  greater  than  it  has  ever  been  before, 
and  more  money  has  been  returned  to  the  grow- 
ers through  the  Exchange  than  ever  before  in  our 
iiistory. 

The  State  of  Georgia  shipped  more  cars  this 
season  than  ever  before.  Texas  had  an  enormous 
lonimge  also,  and  as  the  greater  portion  of  their 
finiit  was  of  fine  quality,  it  naturally  made  com- 
jietition  from  that  State  very  keen.  I]ven  in  the 
face  of  the  tremendous  output  from  these  two 
States,  we  have  been  able  to  effect  a  wider  and 
l)roa(ler  distribution  of  our  fruit  than  ever  before. 
We  have  opened  up  newer  markets  for  the  Ex- 
cluinge,  having  distril)uted  our  shipments  in  over 
100  different  districts  in  tlie  I'liitcd  States  and 
Canada.  We  are  handling  the  shipiru-nts  from  17 
associations  in  the  State,  and  we  have  so  distril)- 
uted  tiieii-  fruit  that  only  If)  cai's  not  oi'iginally 
liiiled  to  auction,  were  sold  through  that  medium. 
Eight  liundred  aiul  fifty  cars  were  sold  in  the  dif- 
ferent auction  markets,  and  of  this  number  531 
W('i'('  originally  billed  to  the  auction.  These  cars 
wei'e  nuide  up  as  follows: 

133  cars  of  peaches ; 

HO  "  "  pears; 

11  "  "  apricots; 

!)7  "  "  plums; 

5  "  "  mixed  varieties; 

427  "  "  gra))es; 

18  "  "  apples. 

The  l)a lance  of  our  cars,  or  70%  of  oiu'  ship- 
ments, were  sold  at  ])rivate  sale  at  an  avei'age 
net  per  car  in  excess  of  the  auctions. 

Interesting  Figures. — To  give  you  an  idea  of 
the  )'ecord  made  by  the  Exchange  in  some  of  its 
shipments,  I  beg  to  siil)niit  to  you  the  following 
figures : 

The  Florin  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  (me  of 
the  oldest  and  most  successful  associations  in  the 
State,  shipped  through  the  California  Fruit  I3x- 
ohange  this  season  169  ears  of  grapes,  the  gross 
sales  of  which  realized  $223,820,  an  average  of 
$133(j  ]ier  car.  Those  cars  were  distributed  in 
five  auction  markets  and  the  distribution  was  so 
equal  that  there  was  only  a  difierence  of  $4  per 
car  in  the  average  gross  sale  in  the  four  yirincipal 
markets,  lioston.  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and 
Chicago. 

We  shipped  from  Monterey  six  cars  of  pears, 
the  gross  of  which  amounted  to  $10,600.  We  con- 
sider this  a  remarkable  sale,  especially  from  the 
fact  that  these  pears  were  mostly  Beurre  Clair- 
geau  and  some  AVinter  Nellis,  and  most  of  these 
cai's  contaiiunl  a  good  numy  half-lioxes. 

Fi'om  the  Paradise  Fruit  (Jrowers'  Union,  of 
Paradise,  in  Butte  county,  we  handled  the  entire 
shipment  of  that  union.  All  of  these  were  Bart- 
letts  and  were  sold  at  private  sale,  netting  the 
grower  $1.52V2  per  box. 

If  time  would  i)ermit  I  would  be  glad  to  fur- 
nish you  with  a  record  of  our  shipments  from 
the  various  sections  of  the  State,  which  would 
give  you  an  idea  of  the  most  equitable  distribu- 
tion that  any  organization  now  operating  in  this 
State  is  in  a  position  to  offer  to  the  grower. 

Our  ten  years  of  successful  marketing,  our  in- 
crease in  business  one  "year  after  another,  clearly 
demonstrates  the  success  of  our  .system.  With- 
out meaning  to  detract  from  legitimate  operations 
carried  on  by  conunci'cial  coMii)anies,  in  my  .judg- 
ment  millions  can  be  added  to  the  f niit-producing 
intei'(>sts  id"  Ibis  State  by  the  further  strengthen- 


ing and  support  of  the  organization  now  operat- 
ing for  and  in  the  interests  of  the  grower. 

The  Future.— I  predict  that  within  three  years 
the  deciduous  fruit  growers  of  California,  through 
their  organization,  the  California  Fruit  Exchange, 
will  control  at  least  one-third  of  the  shipments 
from  this  State.  When  that  time  comes,  they 
will  then  be  in  a  position,  powerful  enough  to 
force  an  issue  in  certain  eastern  markets  that 
will  react  with  .just  benefits  to  the  industry ;  that 
it  will  be  the  means  of  disposing  of  certain  meth- 
ods now  in  existence  in  this  State  and  most  harm- 
ful to  the  interests  of  the  grower.  These  things 
it  will  be  impossible  to  accomplish — but  they  are 
most  necessary  to  the  protection  and  salvation 
of  this  business — without  the  united  support  of 
the  growers  from  every  section  of  the  State. 

If  we  are  to  continue  raising  fruit  for  Eastern 
shipment,  if  we  hope  to  be  in  a  position  to  suc- 
eessfidly  compete  with  the  immense  shipments 
that  are  bound  to  go  forward  to  the  Eastern  mar- 
kets within  the  next  three  or  four  years,  if  we 
hope  to  be  able  to  market  our  products  at  a 
profitable  advantage,  and  if  we  hope  to  realize 
the  full  market  value  of  our  fruits,  I  can  con- 
ceive of  no  better  way  and  of  no  surer  method 
than  to  control  the  marketing  through  your  own 
institution. 

There  are  certain  counties  in  this  State  whose 
value  lies  in  their  fruit  interests,  and  unless  these 
interests  can  be  protected  and  placed  upon  a  pay- 
ing basis,  disa.ster  is  bound  to  follow  and  react 
to  the  discredit  of  California.  The  only  salvation 
for  this  industry  at  present  and  in  the  futui'e 
lies  in  the  support  of  growers  for  their  own  mar- 
keting and  selling  system. 


Forestry. 


EUCALYPTUS  NOTES. 

To  the  Editor:  The  commercial  growing  of 
eucalyptus  luirdwood  timber  in  California,  like 
all  other  new  industries  of  great  promise,  is  sure 
to  receive  some  setbacks,  owing  to  very  unnec- 
essary exaggeration  of  the  net  returns  from  the 
planting  of  these  trees,  or  from  the  investment 
in  stock  of  any  of  the  companies  promoting  such 
enterprises.  It  is  unfortunate  of  course,  that 
overestimating  should  at  any  time  be  indulged 
in,  the  more  so  because  some  statements  that 
have  been  made  are  not  only  misleading  but  more 
seriously  reprehensible  as  being  entirely  incor- 
rect. 

In  a  laudal)le  endeavor  to  counteract  exagger- 
ated statements,  some  forestry  officials  have  gone 
to  the  other  extreme,  so  that  statements  they  have 
made  are  no  nearer  the  actual  facts  than  are 
the  former.  E.stimates  a's  to  number  of  board- 
feet  on  an  acre  of  eucalyptus  trees,  the  height 
or  diameter  at  a  given  age,  are  valueless,  because, 
practically,  there  are  no  commercial  plantations 
from  which  such  figures  may  be  drawn. 

Let  some  observations  be  made,  then,  under 
the  f#lowing  ])ostulates  : 

1.  The  eucalyptus  hardwood  industry  is  new  in 
California. 

2.  The  eucalyi)tus  is  the  most  ra])id-gr(iwing 
semi-tropie  hardwood  tree  known. 

3.  Provided  sufficient  root  moisture  is  available, 
some  species  of  eucalyptus  find  a  most  congenial 
home  in  California,  and  the  growing  of  such  can 
not  fail  to  be  a  very  profitable  investment. 

A  New  Industry. — A  recognition  of  the  ti-uth 
of  these  jiostulates  will  do  much  to  explain  the 
many  cotitradictory  assertions  that  are  made. 
Several  species  of  eucalyptus  have  been  grown  in 
Califortiia  for  over  half  a  century.  These,  for 
the  mo.st  part,  were  planted  on  the  nurseryman's 
recommendation  as  the  fastest-growing  shade- 
tree.  Occasionally,  as  the  years  passed  by,  some 
plantations  were  made  as  windbreaks,  and,  more 
rarely,  with  the  object  of  cutting  wood  for  fuel 
and  fence-posts. 

A  few  of  these  "blue  gums"  may  be  seen  grow- 
ing almost  all  over  the  State,  and  in  the  larger 
valleys,  about  isolated  ranch-houses,  they  are  a 
distinctive  figure  on  the  landscape.  But  nevei- 
(lid  a  hint  drop  as  to  the  i)o.ssibility  of  these 
trees  being  a  demonstration  of  a  future  hardwood 
development.  They  were,  iiuleed,  more  often  con- 
sidered a  luiisance,  a  robl)er  of  other  crops,  a  tree 


which  should  be  grubbed  up  and  cut  into  indiffer- 
ent firewood.  Change  of  ownership  of  any  land 
invariably  residted  first  in  the  removal  of  the.se 
useless  and  obnoxious  "blue  gums." 

As  a  hardwood  industry,  eucalyptus  growing 
is  al)out  three  years  old,  a  veritable  "infant", 
with  all  that  is  implied  thereby.  How,  then,  can 
officialdom  make  tabulated  statements  as  to  board- 
feet  per  acre,  net  profits,  and  so  forth?  A  small 
grove  here  and  there,  or  even  a  hundred  or  two 
acres  in  some  particular  spot  is  certainly  far  from 
sufficient  on  which  to  base  estimates  as  to  the  eco- 
nomic value  of  an  industry  which,  as  a  growing 
crop,  may  extend  over  hundreds  of  miles  of  a 
country  of  most  varied  soils,  climates,  ami  de- 
grees of  humidity. 

The  unwisdom  of  the  authorities  who  sent  men 
to  draw  up  such  statements  is  plainly  apparent. 
Such  men  were  very  much  in  the  position  of  re- 
porters who  may  be  sent  out  by  a  newspaper 
for  a  "scoop",  or  at  least  for  some  item  which 
shall  furnish  excitement,  whether  or  not  the  ma- 
terial may  exist  or  be  forthcoming  as  a  basis 
for  the  story. 

Growth  of  Eucalyptus.— The  eucalyptus  is  the 
nu)st  rai)id-gi-owing  semi-tropic  hardwood  tree 
known.  This  must  be  accepted  as  a  fact  by  any 
impartial  investigators.  Not  only  is  it  the  fast- 
est-growing hardwood,  but  the  fastest  growing  of 
any  semi-tropie  tree.  While  eucalyptus  hardwood 
timber  has  been  imported  from  Australia  for 
years,  it  was  only  the  alarming  shortage  of  do- 
mestic or  indigenous  hard  timbers  that  caused 
attention  to  be  drawn  to  the  following  proposi- 
tion:  "If  we  import  Australian  eucalyptus  hard- 
wood timber,  and  if  the  trees  thrive  in  California. 
wliN'.not  grow  them  here?" 

Conditions  for  Growth. — The  most  casual  inves- 
tigator does  not  need  to  listen  to  any  exaggerated 
stories  as  to  the  growth  of  the  eucalypts  in  Cal- 
ifornia, which  brings  us  to  a  brief  consideration 
of  postulate  number  three,  qualifying  number 
two,  and  that  is,  that  the  tree  must  have  sufficient 
moisture  and  nutriment  if  satisfactory  residts  are 
to  be  obtained. 

Bret  Ilarte  used  to  .speak  of  the  coyote  as  "an 
outea.st  in  gray,"  and,  in  like  manner,  the  euca- 
lypt.  though  an  'imported  citizen',  might,  until 
three  years  ago,  well  have  been  called  "an  out- 
ea.st in  green" — planted,  it  is  true,  but  only  to 
be  contemptuously  grubbed  up  and  made  into 
firewood.  And,  if  a  fariiu^r  had  a  ))iece  of  land 
that  would  grow  nothing  profitably,  it  was 
tliought  fit  for  the  despised  "blue  gum."  This 
ability  to  grow  among  rocks  or  in  a  swamp  was, 
in  fact,  a  great,  and  often  its  only  recommenda- 
tion. 

If  the  student  will  read  Baron  von  Mueller  or 
other  writers  conversant  with  this  most  marvel- 
lous genus  of  eucalypts,  he  will  find  that  the  larg- 
est, straightest,  and  tallest  trees  are  always  found 
where  moisture  is  abundant,  such  as  the  ravines 
and  guhdies  in  the  mountains  of  Australia. 

The  growth  depends  upon  conditions  and  en- 
vironment. The  writer  was  recently  at  Mr.  Pick- 
stone's  place  near  Santa  Clara,  and  .saw  there  a 
grove  of  18  months'  old  Eucalyptus  globulus  tiiat 
had  averaged  about  two  feet  of  growth  every 
month,  and  are  now  from  30  to  40  feet  high. 
These,  too.  are  planted  4  by  4  feet  apart,  in  very 
rich  land,  and  abundantly  irrigated.  On  a  hill- 
side where  the  soil  is  shallow  and  rocky,  and  but 
little  fog,  the  sajne  trees  made  aboiit  two  inches 
of  growth  monthly.  These  are  extreme  cases.  l)ut 
it  only  shows  that  when  the  eucalypt  is  said  not 
to  'make  good,'  the  fault  is  not  with  the  eucalypt. 
The  difference  in  growth  is  almost  as  marked 
when  the  planting  is  nuide  in  separate  lots,  but 
in  similar  soil,  one  lot  being  Avell  cultivated  for 
several  years,  and  the  other  lot  receiving  very 
little  care. 

It  is  this  great  variation  in  the  growth  of  the 
eucalypt,  owing  to  the  conditions  under  which 
it  is  grown,  that  makes  it  impossible  to  give  a 
just  or  even  approximate  estimate  on  the  board- 
feet  per  acre  in  a  certain  number  of  years.  This 
is  rendered  the  more  impossible  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  eucalyptus  trees  in  California  have 
geiuu'ally  been  planted  where  no  other  crop  would 
flourish.  , 

Notes  on  Species. — Among  some  fifty  different 
species  ol'  eucalyptus  in  our  exi)erimental  planta- 
tions at  Morganhill,  the  following  ai"e  found  to  be 
worthy  of  note  as  peculiarly  adaptive,  the  obser- 
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vatioiis  extendiiio:  over  a  period  of  six  years. 

E.  Viniinalis. — The  tallest  and  most  iiia.jestic  of 
all.  Grows  all  the  year,  the  teiiderest  f^rowtli 
never  frost-bitten.  Lowest  tenii)erature.  18  de- 
grees. One  tree  at  three  years  old  was  blown 
down  during  a  storm,  so  that  some  roots  were 
broken.  It  was  grubbed  out.  and  measured  21 
feet  by  5%  inches  diameter  at  3  feet  from  the 
ground.  A  part  of  the  trunk  was  sent  to  A.  C. 
Kuml)le  Hardwood  Mfg.  Co.,  San  Jose,  and  was 
I'cportetl  on  later  by  Mr.  Rumble  as  working  up 
sj)len(lidly.  taking  a  fine  polish.  This  variety  has 
not  been  generally  recommended  for  its  timber 
value,  but  this  test  shoidd  plaee  it  in  a  much 
higher  rank  eommercially.  Tt  grows  best  where 
there  is  plenty  of  moisture,  as  do  all  others,  but 
also  l)eats  all  othei-s  in  growth  on  a  steep  hillside. 

E.  Rudis. — As  hardy  as  the  preceding,  but  not 
so  rapid  in  growth  in  a  cool  climate.  In  the  heat 
of  the  San  .loaijuin  valley,  with  plenty  of  water, 
it  grows  much  faster.  It  makes  a  strong,  taper- 
ing trunk,  and  stands  well  in  strong  winds. 

E.  Saligna. — Also  perfectly  hardy,  at  least  in 
a  temperature  of  18  degrees:  quick  growing,  but 
more  slender  than  rudis:  lateral  branches  small 
and  insignificant. 

E.  Ooniocalyx. — Perfectly  hanly,  very  strong 
grower,  with  large,  deep-green  leaves. 

E.  Polyanthema. —  In  appearance,  the  opposite 
of  the  preceding:  foliage  very  light,  blue-green. 
This,  like  globulus,  is  very  variable,  as  are  all 
seedlings  to  some  extent.  Some  of" the  ])olyanthe- 
nias  bloom  so  earl.v  and  profusely  that  their 
growth  is  completely  dwarfed ;  some  have  very 
small,  roundish  leaves,  and  some  have  roundish 
leaves  two  inches  in  diameter.  Those  that  do  not 
blossom  so  freely  grow  more  rapidl.v,  and  main- 
tain an  upright  habit.  It  is  a  strikingly  beau- 
tiful tree,  and  stands  first  choice  as  a  street  or 
shade  tree. 

E.  Ounnii. — Classed  as  a  mountain  eucalypt. 
Its  habit  of  growth  for  the  first  two  or  three  years 
is  very  sprawling  and  crooked,  as  though  being 
accustomed  to  bearing  a  weight  of  snow.  As  soon 
as  its  leaves  begin  to  change  from  their  globular 
form  to  a  scimitar-like  shape,  the  tree  straightens 
itself,  and  grows  rajiidly  and  quite  erect. 

E.  Urnigera. — This  species  is  reported  as  hav- 
ing stood  zero  weather  in  New  Zealand.  The 
young  leaves  are  dark-green,  ver\-  small,  roimd- 
ish ;  stems  wiry.  Becoining  older,  leaves  assume 
a  crescent-shaped  form,  but  small  and  slender. 
As  a  mountain  eucalypt  it  may  be  a  slow  grower, 
but  in  good  soil  it  holds  its  own  well  with  any 
others. 

E.  Stuartiana. — A  tree  that  seems  to  grow  nat- 
urally for  poles,  the  side  branches  remaining  small 
and  shedding  very  earl.y. 

E.  Rostrata.— As  a  .voung  tree  it  is  often  in- 
clined to  grow  rather  crooked,  but  soon  overcomes 
the  habit,  and  shoots  upward  very  fast.  While 
rostrata  loves  moisture,  it  came  rather  as  a  siir- 
])rise  to  find  it  growing  faster  than  others  oti  a 
steep  hillside.  This  is  doubtless  due  to  its  deep 
rooting,  as  it  is  claimed  to  make  40%  more  root 
than  top  for  several  years. 

E.  Tereticornis. — Leaves  broader  tlian  jjrcccd- 
ing.  but.  as  it  gets  older,  it  much  resembles  ros- 
trata. A  plantation  of  several  thousand  trees 
three  years  old  alongside  of  rostrata  shows  a 
rather  stronger  and  more  ujvright  growth. 

E.  Amygdalina. — Likes  plenty  of  moisture  and 
not  too  much  heat;  grows  well  during  a  tempera- 
ture of  18  degrees. 

E.  Diversicolor. — A  magnificent  grower.  This 
and  globulus  are  the  only  ones  in  this  list  that 
were  at  all  affected  in  14  degrees  of  frost,  so  that 
a  mild  coast  climate  would  be  preferred. 

E.  Globulus,  or  Bliu'  Gum. — So  far  as  California 
planting  is  concerned,  the  forerunner  of  all  the 
eucalyptus,  and  therefore  the  best  known.  In 
some  seasons  of  heavy  frost  it  is  severely  injured, 
as  was  the  case  in  the  winter  of  1909-10.  At  five 
years  old  it  has  the  largest  diameter  at  the  base, 
but  owing  to  two  setbacks  ])y  frost,  is  more 
branching,  while  viminalis  of  the  same  age  is  ten 
to  fifteen  feet  taller. 

Blue  gum  seedlings  are  very  liable  lo  sport, 
the  variations  being  often  noticeable  in  the  one- 
year-old  plant.  Some  have  not  the  hlue  color, 
but  are  darker  green  and  hardier,  not  being  affect- 
ed in  a  tempei-ature  of  18  degrees  after  they  have 
attained  a  height  of  twenty  or  more  feet.  Sojne 
arc  bushy  in  habit,  forming  a  dense,  roundish- 
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oval  head,  and  blossoming  earlier  than  the  others. 
These  peculiarities,  however,  are  not  perpetuated 
by  seed,  and  those  who  exi)ect  individual  peculiar- 
ities of  a  sport  or  variant  to  be  rei)roduced  will 
be  disapj)ointed. 

Some  species,  like  eornuta  and  corynocalyx.  we 
have  discontinued  propagating.  The  former  likes 
neither  hot  sun  nor  severe  frost,  and  the  latter 
was  almost  all  killed  by  the  freezes  of  a  year  ago. 
]\Iany  others  we  are  still  trying,  and  will  report 
later  on  them. 

All  of  the  above,  bearing  in  mind  the  <(iialifif(l 
statements  in  reference  to  diversicolor  and  glob- 
ulus, mav  safelv  be  i)lanted  anvwhere  in  Cali- 
f(n  •Ilia  where  the  temperature  falls  to  18  degrees, 
and  how  much  lower  it  is  not  jiossible  to  say. 
The  writer's  first  exi)erience  with  eucaly|)tus  in 
California  was  in  A])ril  1876.  assisting  Prof.  E. 
P.  Ileald  in  j)lanting  some  blue  gnni  seedlings 
on  the  bank  of  a  creek  in  Napa  valle.\ .  Subse- 
quently, viminalis  Avere  i)lanted  in  that  ])art  of 
the  State,  then  called  red  gum.  and  these  were 
for  many  years  the  oidy  species  jiropagated  to 
any  extent  in  northern  California. 

Morganhili.  Lkonaimi  Coatks. 


CHANGE  IN  AREA  OF  MONTEREY  NATION- 
AL FOREST. 


The  President  has  signed  a  proclamation  elim- 
inating 21,527  acres  from  the  .\ronlerey  National 
Forest.  California,  and  adding  7()90  acres.  These 
changes  are  the  result  of  a  careful  field  examina- 
tion made  by  the  I^.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  ])ursnance  of  a  general  jilan  for  the  cori-ection 
of  all  National  Forest  boundaries. 

Only  the  San  Benito  and  Pinnacles  divisions  of 
the  Forest  are  affected  by  this  ])rociamation  :  no 
changes  are  made  in  eoiinect ion  with  the  coast 
or  ^lonterey  divisicni.  .\long  the  northern  and 
eastern  boundaries  of  the  San  Benito  division, 
eliminations  are  made  of  brush  and  grass  lands 
wlii(^h  are  so  heavily  alieiuited  as  to  render  Na- 
tional Forest  administration  imjiracticable.  The 
only  addition  made  is  of  a  strip  of  land  ad.jaeent 
to  the  western  boundary  of  the  Forest.  f<u'niing 
the  watershed  between  Laginia  creek  and  San 
Benito  river.  This  area  contains  a  stand  of  oak 
with  some  scattering  diggei-  pine  and  Coiilti-r 
pine. 

The  most  noticeable  change  made  \)y  this  jiroc- 
lamation  is  the  elimination  of  the  entire  Pinnacles 
division  of  the  Forest,  in  T.  16  and  17  S..  R.  7  E. 
This  area  lias  no  valuable  timber  and  is  of  no 
value  from  a  watershed  p(»int  of  view.  This  di- 
vision received  its  name  from  a  jx'culiai-  rock 
formation  widely  known  as  the  Pinnacles.  The 
importance  of  this  fornuitioii  from  a  scenic  point 
of  view  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  2080  acres  as 
the  Pinnacles  National  ^roiniment.  The  effect 
was  to  bar  the  area  from  all  forms  of  disposal 
under  the  ]mblic-land  laws.  The  elimination  of 
the  surrounding  area  as  a  portion  of  the  National 
Forest  does  not  in  any  wa.v  change  the  status  of 
the  National  Monument  withdrawal,  except  that 
the  area  will  now  be  under  the  .iurisdi(#ion  of 
the  Deparfment  of  the  Interior. 

The  unappropriated  portions  of  the  lands  elim- 
inated by  this  proclamation  will  be  restored  to 
settleinent  and  entry  after  they  shall  have  been 
advertised  in  the  local  pay)ers  by  the  Secrctai'.\' 
of  the  Interior. 


Viticulture. 


VINE  STUMP  PULLING. 


To  the  Editor:  1  have  about  five  acres  of  old 
nniscat  vines  which  I  wish  to  clear  out.  Is  there 
any  way  by  which  T  could  i^ull  them  out  with 
teams?    An,vthing  in  this  line  w  ill  bi'  ap[)reciati'(l. 

Ilanford.  SriiscuiHKit. 
The  ease  with  which  a  vine  stump  can  be  ex- 
li'acted  depends  largel_\-  ujion  whetln^i'  the  soil 
has  favored  deep  rootiny  or  not.  We  have  seen 
Muscat.s  in  some  shallow  soils  w  heic  llie_\  could 
almost  be  kicked  oid.  and  vines  in  otiiei-  places 
which  woidd  hold  a  strong  team.  We  gi\('  ;i 
number  of  contrivances  which  have  beeii  found 
gootl  under  various  conditions: 
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With  Wagon  (Jear. — Take  the  back  running- 
ireai-  of  a  conun(»n  lumber  wagon,  including  the 
reach,  for  a  lever,  and  two  short  pieces  of  U>'^- 
ehaiu.  say  about  two  feet  in  length,  with  hook 
in  one  end  and  ring  in  the  other.  Lightly  nail  or 
tie  a  stri]>  of  inch  board  on  top  of  the  bolster, 
and  another  on  the  outside  to  protect  the  paint, 
then  loo|)  one  piece  of  the  chain  about  the  reach 
inside  the  axletree.  bring  the  loose  end  ovi'r  to 
hang  behin<l.  Let  one  man  now  raise  up  the 
front  end  of  the  reach  and  am)ther  loop  the  rini; 
of  short  chain  No.  2  over  the  stump  of  the  vine 
to  be  tiiken  out.  and  |)lace  the  hook  in  the  link 
of  the  chain  on  the  wagon,  high  up  as  possil)le. 
Bring  down  the  lever  and  hook  up  the  chain  two 
or  three  times  and  the  .jol)  is  <lone.  N'ines  arc- 
said  to  have  been  taken  out  at  the  rate  of  nn)re 
than  <pne  a  miinite  by  this  simple  process. 

Another  Wagon  Way.— Take  the  front  wheels 
of  a  stout  farm  wagon,  tie  a  strong  chain,  one 
end  to  eithci-  end  of  the  axletree.  ((uite  near  the 
wheels,  letting  the  chain  form  (piite  a  long  looj). 
Hitch  the  team  on  to  the  tongue  and  drive  strad- 
dling the  rows  of  vines  to  be  i)nlled.  Let  one 
man  attacli  the  chain  under  the  heads  of  vines 
by  a  single  twist,  or  even  without  this  twist  in 
the  chain  the  vines  can  be  pidled  up  as  fast  as 
the  team  can  walk. 

A  Chain  and  Fulcrum. — Take  a  strouir  nude  or 
a  team  and  a  10-foot  chain.  Make  a  half-hitch 
with  the  chain  around  a  vine  near  the  ground, 
and  attach  it  to  the  nude's  whiffletrec.  Then 
take  a  piece  of  2  by  4  .scantling  about  4  feet  Imig. 
place  one  einl  on  the  groiuid  and  the  other  under 
the  elijiin.  leaning  at  an  angle  of  45  deg.  toward 
the  vine.  Start  the  team  and  the  vine  will  be 
lifted  out  of  the  ground.  Unfasten  the  chain  and 
hitch  to  the  next,  and  so  on.  The  whole  .job  is 
an  easy  and  speedy  one. 


Citrus  Fruits, 


THOSE  MAGNESIAN  MALADIES. 

To  the  Editor:  Referring  to  remarks  in  your 
issue  of  December  24.  1910.  under  the  ca{)tion 
"Magnesia  Cracking  Oranges,"  I  wish  to  say 
magnesia  is  indeed  a  "cause-all"  for  orange 
troubles  in  the  same  wa.v  that  gophers  or  pro- 
tracted drought  would  be  a  eause-all. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  mottled  leaf  and  ex- 
cess of  magnesia  are,  according  to  mv  observa- 
tion, ahno.st  invariably  found  associated:  and 
where  the  oranges  are  s()litting  most  extensively, 
there  these  conditions  I  find  to  be  most  severe. 
There  are  doubtless  other  causes  for  the  s|)litting 
of  oranges,  .just  as  there  are  of  chlorosis.  As  I 
understand  the  matter,  generally  speaking,  the 
peel  of  the  orange,  like  the  leaf,  elaborates  its 
own  tissue,  while  the  fruit  proper  is  the  .ioint 
])roduct  of  the  leaves  in  general.  AVhen,  from 
an.v  cause,  the  growing  leaves  cea.se  growing,  the 
peel,  being  siib.ject  to  the  same  law  of  growth. 
ex])eriences  a  like  arrest  of  development,  while 
there  is  no  evidence  showing  that  the  activit.v  of 
the  older  leaves  is  lessened,  or  at  least  so  quickl.x' 
as  that  of  the  vounger  ones.  Thus  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  inner  fruit,  after  that  of  the  envelope 
has  been  arrested,  or  l)efore  the  latter  has  com- 
menced— as  is  prodnced  b.v  large  supplies  of  water 
following  a  period  of  drought- — ruptiires  the  en- 
velope as  a  result  of  internal  pressure.  This  last- 
named  combination  of  circnmstaru'es  is  often 
noted  in  Floi-ida.  followed  by  the  splitting  of  the 
fruit. 

The  wi'itei-  believes  this  soil  abnormalit.\'  is  re- 
sponsible either  directl.v  or  indireetl.v  for  man.v — 
thougli  Jiot  all- — citrus  troubles  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia, this  suspicion  having  been  alread.v  con- 
fii-med  by  expei-ience  with  reirard  to  mottled  leaf 
in  a  numlier  of  instam-es. 

1  conteiul.  therefore,  that  the  nrgeid  need  of- 
the  southern  California  oi'ange  orchards  (with 
sonu' exceptions,  of  course)  is  lime. 

Los  Angeles.  R.  R.  Snowden. 
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The  Irrigator. 


DEMONSTRATIONS  OF  IRRIGA- 
TION VALUE. 

In  his  annual  report  recently  submitted 
to  the  President,  Secretary  James  Wilson, 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, devotes  much  space  to  the  ii  riga- 
tion  investigations  conducted  by  his  de- 
partment. As  is  well  known  to  those  in- 
terested in  the  subject  of  irrigation,  the 
irrigation  investigations  have  resulted  in 
the  accumulation  of  a  vast  quantity  of  in- 
formation about  the  progress  and  practice 
of  irrigation  throughout  the  West.  In 
recent  years,  in  addition  to  the  general 
Investigations  heretofore  conducted,  much 
attention  has  been  given  to  assisting  new 
settlers  on  the  many  public  and  private 
irrigation  projects  that  have  oiiened  new 
irrigated  land  for  occupancy. 

"During  the  past  year,"  says  the  secre- 
tary, "the  office  of  experiment  stations, 
while  maintaining  most  of  the  old  lines 
of  work  in  its  irrigation  investigations, 
has  endeavored  to  modify  its  plans  so  as 
to  meet  the  demands  for  information  on 
the  new  issues  which  are  constantly 
arising. 

"This  is  particularly  true  as  regards 
the  assistance  which  has  been  given  to 
the  new  settlers.  The  task  of  converting 
desert  land  into  productive  fields  is  not 
easy  under  the  most  favorable  conditions, 
but  when  the  one  who  attemi)ts  it  knows 
little  or  nothing  about  irrigated  farming 
the  difficulties  are  greatly  increased. 
Those  in  charge  of  irrigation  investiga- 
tions in  the  West  have,  therefore,  de- 
voted a  considerable  portion  of  their  time 
to  advising  the  newcomers  as  to  the 
methods  best  adapted  to  their  individual 
needs.  This  personal  advice,  su|)ple- 
mented  by  practical  bulletins,  has  done 
much  to  prevent  mistakes  and  to  safe- 
guard the  settler  from  either  ])artial  or 
total  failure. 

"So  widespread  an  interest  has  of  late 
been  created  in  the  East  regarding  irri- 
gation as  to  the  conditions  and  possibili- 
.ties  of  different  districts,  the  series  of 
bulletins  on  irrigation  prepared  by  this 
department  in  co-operation  with  Western 
State  engineers  and  others  has  done  nuieh 
to  furnish  the  information  desired.  Of 
this  series,  ten  bulletins  have  already 
been  published  and  four  more  are  being 
prepared.  When  complete,  the  irrigation 
conditions  as  regards  climate,  soil,  water 
supply,  extent  of  land,  crops,  etc.,  of  each 
State  and  Territory  in  the  West  will  be 
accurately  described. 

"In  foinier  days  water  for  irrigation 
purposes  was  both  plentiful  and  cheap, 
and  in  attempting  to  use  it  much  vvas 
wasted.  In  many  parts  of  the  West  the 
old  wasteful  methods  still  prevail,  al- 
though the  value  of  water  has  increased 
many  fold.  The  results  of  seepage  meas- 
urements of  irrigation  channels  obtained 
by  the  department,  coupled  with  the  high 
price  of  water  rights  and  the  rise  in  value 
of  agricultural  products,  have  induced 
many  companies  to  line  their  main  canals. 
As  a  result,  many  channels  which  for- 
merly lost  from  20  to  ?,0  per  cent  of  their 
total  flow  are  now  practically  water  tight. 
In  many  cases  such  improvements  would 
not  have  been  made  if  the  attention  of 
the  managers  had  not  been  called  by  our 
engineers  to  the  large  losses  sustained 
and  the  best  means  of  preventing  this 
waste.  In  other  cases  farmers  used  large 
amounts  of  water  without  realizing  how 
excessive  was  the  use  until  measurements 
were  taken.  When  the  irrigators  of  the 
San  .Joaquin  valley  in  California  first  be- 
gan to  apply  water  on  what  had  been  dry- 
farmed  grain  fields  they  freq\iently  used 
over  nine  feet.  Now  about  one-third  of 
this  amount  is  found  to  be  ample.  The 
water  users  of  Greely  and  neighboiing 


districts  in  Colorado  used  to  think  their 
crops  would  burn  up  unless  they  had  a 
miner's  inch  of  water  to  the  acre.  Now 
they  are  raising  crops  on  the  same  ground 
that  are  worth  about  four  times  as  much 
with  one-fourth  the  water  formerly  used. 
They  are  learning  that  cultivation  takes 
the  place  of  irrigation  to  a  great  extent. 

"The  demonstration  farms  established 
in  former  years  have  been  maintained. 
These  have  been  of  great  value  during  the 
past  year  in  showing,  among  other  things, 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  use 
of  scanty  water  supplies  on  small  fields  in 
connection  with  dry  farming.  At  the 
Cheyenne  farm  during  the  jiast  season,  54 
bushels  of  oats  were  raised  per  acre  with 
the  application  of  only  8  inches  of  irriga- 
tion water,  while  the  crop  giown  without 
irrigation  was  practically  a  failure.  Al- 
falfa yielded  480.5  pounds  of  hay  per  acre 
with  the  ai)plication  of  13.3  inches,  while 
the  unirrigated  field  yielded  only  550 
pounds.  Beardless  barley,  with  the  a])pli- 
cation  of  9.7  inches  of  water,  yielded  31 
bushels  per  acre;  that  unirrigated  and 
raised  on  summer  fallowed  ground 
yielded  only  21;;  bushels.  At  Gooding, 
Idaho,  8.8  tons  of  red  clover  was  har 
vested  from  land  which  received  only  19 
inches  of  irrigation  water.  These  results 
show  what  can  be  done  with  a  limited 
sui)ply  af  water  when  |)roperly  applied. 

"The  need  of  investigating  the  ques- 
tions which  arise  in  connection  with  the 
use  of  water  in  irrigation  is  so  keenly  felt 
by  the  people  of  the  West  that  several 
Western  States  are  now  co-operating  with 
the  department  in  the  prosecution  of 
these  studies.  For  years  the  States  of 
California  and  Utah  have  given  dollar  for 
dollar  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  this 
work.  The  States  of  Idaho  and  Wyoming 
are  likewise  contributing  consideiable 
sums  for  the  co-operative  investigation  of 
problems  peculiar  to  these  States.  In 
time  it  is  expected  that  many  other  States 
will  enter  into  co-operative  arrangements 
with  the  Department  for  the  investigation 
of  irrigation  problems. 

"In  many  sections  of  Louisiana,  Ar- 
kansas, and  Mississippi  the  ravages  of 
the  boll  weevil  have  made  the  growing  of 
cotton  unprofitable  and  the  producers  are 
substituting  other  crops.  Experiments 
with  the  glowing  of  rice  have  iiroved  that 
it  can  be  grown  there  i)rofitably.  In  con 
sequence,  large  areas  of  cotton  land  have 
been  planted  to  rice  during  the  ijast 
season  and  costly  failures  are  quite  cer- 
tain to  result  unless  proper  methods  arc 
followed.  These  farmers  as  a  rule  know 
but  little  about  pumping  plants,  the  build- 
ing of  levees  for  rice  irrigation,  the  quan- 
tity of  water  to  apply,  and  the  proper  time 
of  application.  It  has  therefore  been 
found  necessary  to  detail  a  man  to  the 
field  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  a  study 
of  rice  irrigation  and  to  work  out,  if  pos- 
sible by  experiments,  better  and  cheaper 
methods  than  those  now  in  vogue.  A 
farmers'  bulletin  on  the  irrigation  of  rice 
for  the  benefit  of  beginners  will  soon  be 
published. 

"The  widespread  drouth  of  the  ijast 
summer  throughout  most  of  the  humid 
regions  has  greatly  increased  the  interest 
in  the  irrigation  of  gardens,  truck  farms, 
and  the  demands  on  the  one  agent  we 
have  been  able  to  detail  to  this  work  have 
been  far  greater  than  he  could  meet.  The 
advantage  of  irrigation  as  an  insurance 
against  the  long  dry  spells  for  some  of 
the  crops  has  been  brought  out  in  a  strik- 
ing manner  on  several  farms  where  ex- 
periments were  conducted  this  summer. 
As  a  result  of  adding  both  moisture  and 
fertilizer  to  the  soil  on  experimental  plats 
in  Iowa  by  iirigation  with  sewage,  (he 
yield  of  beets  was  in('reased  one  and  one 
half  times,  that  of  timothy  was  doubled, 
while  the  yield  of  Iduegrass  was  ten 
times  as  great  as  on  the  non-irrigated 
plats. 


"At  Neenah,  Wis.,  it  was  found  that 
irrigation  prolonged  the  bearing  season 
of  strawberries  ten  days  and  increased 
the  yield  SO'/r.  On  the  same  field  irri- 
gated carrots  yielded  50'/c,  and  irrigated 
onions  150%  more  than  the  non-irrigated 
crops. 

"The  utilization  of  a  flowing  well  at 
Albany,  Ga.,  in  irrigating  corn,  the  past 
season,  quadrupled  the  yield,  and  as  the 
result  of  an  experiment  conducted  by 
this  department,  wells  are  now  being 
sunk  in  this  district  for  the  irrigation  of 
corn,  cotton,  and  legumes  in  order  to 
insure  against  droughts,  to  introduce  sci- 
entific rotation,  and  to  increase  the  |)roflts 
from  small  farms." 

The  irrigation  investigations  maintain 
State  headquarters  in  nearly  every  West- 
ern State  and  Territory,  and  in  some 
cases,  as  in  California,  the  States  provide 
one-half  of  the  funds  used  in  carrying  on 
the  work.  The  California  headquarters 
are  in  the  Agricultural  Building  of  the 
University  of  Califoinia  at  Berkeley,  and 
information  or  bulletins  about  the  work 
in  this  State  may  be  had  on  application 
to  Frank  Adams,  in  charge,  at  the  above 
address. 


An  UP -TO  DATE 
SEED  CATALOG 

Aggeler  &  Mus.ser'.s  14  4  pagi^  liill  iii-i-d 
Catalog  has  just  Ijt'en  received.  The 
lithograph  cover  is  a  work  of  art.  anj  the 
144  pages  are  full  of  information  valuable 
to  the  KANCHER  or  GARDE^'ER,  partiru- 
larly  to  the  beginner.  If  you  have  not  re- 
ceived their  Catalog  be  sure  and  send  for 
it  at  once.  It  is  also  interesting  to  tiie 
Poultry  Fancier.  Twenty  pages  are  de- 
voted to  the  description  of  Petaluma  In- 
culiators  and  Brooders,  and  everything 
pertaining  to  successful  Poultry  Raising. 
Write  for  it. 

AGGEI,ER  &  MUS.SER   SEED  CO.. 
113-11.'   North  M:iin  St.,  I. on    \iik<-1«'s.  (  ill. 


ELJCALYF»XUfc» 

Blue,  Red.  Gray,  Manna,  Desert.  Swamr 
Gums  and  many  others.  Tough,  hardy 
trees,  selected  rapid  growers,  thrifty  and 
even  in  size,  large  or  small  as  i^esired.  foi 
fall  or  winter  planting.  Guaranteed  true 
to  name  and  full  count.  Price  right.  Il- 
lustrated descriptive  booklet  and  question? 
answered  free  on  request.  Write  now. 
IJ.O^'T*  R.  TAYLOR.  ItIoi1<-Hto.  Cai. 


TREES 

.\  tine  stock  of  Kreneh  and  Imperial  prunes, 
apples,  plums,  peaches  and  [general  fruit  stocks 
also  palms,  roses  and  other  ornamental  plants 
Send  for  pri  e  list. 

PLEASANT  VIEW  NURSERY 

A.  F.  Scheldecker.  Prop. 
SEBASTOPUL,  CAL. 


.Still  some  tirst-class 

Imperial  Prune  on  Myro. 
French  on  Myro  and  almond. 
Blenheim  on  Myro  and  'cot. 
Hemskirk  on  'tot. 
Bartlett  fear. 

Eucalyptus,  and  a  full  Hue  o 
general  nursery  stock. 
MAX  J.  CROW 

Santa  (lara  Valley  Narseries 

Phone  471.    Gilroy.  Cal. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME 

to  prejiare  to 

RLAIMX  TREES 

Send  for  price  list 
STANISLAUS  NURSERY,  T.  J.  True, 

Modesto.  Cal.,  R.  D.  1 

FEIJOA  SELLOWIANA 

1HAT  WONDERFUL   NEW    HARDY  FRUIT 
Plants  from  2.5  cts.  to  $2.50 

1500  Ciuinces,  good  trees,  S7  per  liundrca 
600  Large  Walnut  — Pedlsree  stcck 
a  very  low  price. 

COOLIDGE'S  RARE  PLANT  NURSERY 

PASADENA,  CAL. 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND  SQUIRRELS.  GOPHERS,  also 
BORERS.  ROOT  APHIS,  etc.  on  Fruit  Trees. 

Carbon  Bisulphide 

Is  the  only  etteotlve  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHEELER.  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER 
OFFICE    624  Callfnmla  St-  San  Francisco. 


EUCALYPTUS 

Best  varieties,  lari^e  well  rooted  plants. 
Some  balled  for  distant  shipment  at  tritling 
extra  cost.  Lar^e  lots  grown  by  contract 
Circular  Free. 

RIVERSIDE  NURSERY 
320  R  iver  street.  Santa  Cruz.  Cal. 

HENRY  SHAW 


FRUIT  TREES 

Every  known,  dependable  va- 
riety. We  make  a  study  of 
what  is  suitable  to  plant  in  the 
interior  valleys,  the  coast  conn- 
ties  or  the  foothill  regions.  You 
will  find  that  it  pays  to  write  ns 
what  your  requirements  are, 
and  secure  our  suggestions. 

We  have  been  growing  nur- 
sery stock  in  California  for  over 
twenty-five  years.  We  are  the 
largest  nursery  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Our  nurseries  and  prop- 
agating grounds  embrace  over 
1500  acres.  These  nurseries  are 
situated  in  fertile  spots  where 
climate,  soil  and  water  are 
right. 

TRUE  TO  NAME 


OF  ALL  SORTS 


CATALOGUE  SENT  FREE. 

Every  planter  should  have 
our  new  illustrated  Price  Cata- 
logue, which  contains  brief  de- 
scrii)tions  of  all  the  stock  car- 
ried by  us,  also  prcjfuse  illus- 
trations as  M'cll  as  i)rices.  This 
book  is  something  new  in  the 
way  of  an  Annual  Price  (!ata- 
logue.  Copy  will  be  mailed  free 
on  a])plicatioii,  by  referring  to 
this  advertisement. 


"CALIFORNIA 

HORTICULTURE," 

The  Fruit  Growers'  (iiiide. 
Aside  from  describing  2000  va- 
rieties of  trees  and  plants,  con- 
tains practical  instructions  for 
planting  and  care  of  stock,  also 
pruning  and  cultivating.  Price 
25e  postpaid. 


"NEW  PRODUCTS  OF  THE 
TREES ' ' 

Describes  liurbank's  plum  and 
rapid  growing  timber  walnuts. 
25c  post  paid. 

PAiD-ov  c;A»iTAi.  «  aoo.oo6.oo 

FANCHER  CREEK 
NURSERIES 

INC 

GeO.C.ROedlRg  Prea&Mgr 

^Box  <8  Fresno.California.USAC 


s 
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The  Garden, 


STRAWBERRY  CULTURE. 


Written  for  the  P.\i  ikic  Rtkai.  Fkks 
By  Mr.  G.  H.  Hoi-kins.  Burbank, 
Los  Angeles. 


Any  good  garden  soil  will  do  for  straw- 
berries, though  we  iirefer  the  sandy  loam. 
Such  a  soil  is  easier  to  work,  and  we  be- 
lieve the  berries  will  stand  up  longer  than 
when  grown  on  heavy  soils,  and  this  is 
an  important  matter  to  consider  when 
growing  strawberries  for  market. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  strawber- 
ries to  choose  from  that  will  do  well  in 
the  different  parts  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
region.  Of  these,  some  are  what  are 
known  as  pistillate  varieties,  that  is.  they 
have  im))erfect  blossoms  and  will  not 
bear  fruit  unless  set  between  rows  of  bi- 
sexual varieties.  The  perfect  bi  sexual 
blossoms  have  both  anthers  and  pistils, 
thus  fertilizing  their  own  bloom.  There- 
fore, it  l)econies  necessary  to  set  such 
varieties  in  row's  alternating  with  the  bi- 
sexual varieties.  In  such  cases  it  is  also 
necessary  to  choose  varieties  that  will 
bloom  at  the  same  time.  For  instance,  if 
one  wished  the  Crescent  or  Warfleld— 
both  early  vaiieties — they  should  be 
planted  with  such  varieties  as  the  Klon- 
dike. Jesse,  etc.  Such  varieties  as  Bu- 
bach  and  Haverland  could  be  planted 
with  Lady  Thompson,  Nick  Ohmer.  Glen 
Mary,  or  any  strong  midsummer  variety. 
Some  of  the  perfect-blooming  varieties 
are  rather  weak  as  pollenizers  and  they 
will  do  better  w-hen  i)lanted  with  other 
bi  sexual  varieties.  It  is  a  fact  that  many 
of  our  best  berries,  both  in  quality  and 
(piantity  of  fruit,  are  of  the  pistillate 
varieties. 

Of  the  bi  sexual  varieties  that  do  well 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  we  may  mention 
the  Brandywine,  Lady  Thompson,  Klon- 
dike. Marshall.  .Jesse,  Nick  Ohmer,  Ex- 
celsior. Oregon  Ironclad,  Arizona,  Dollar, 
and  E-1  or  Enhance  as  i)robably  the  most 
widely  known,  and  they  are  all  good 
varieties  for  either  the  home  table  or 
for  market.  In  the  following  descriptions 
of  these  varieties,  when  il  is  said  that 
a  berry  is  extra  early,  early,  medium, 
or  late,  it  is  meant  that  at  that  season 
they  are  at  their  best  as  to  size  and 
quality..  To  illustrate: 

'The  Excelsior  is  an  extra-early  variety 
and  in  California  it  is  larger  in  size  and 
l)etter  eating  in  the  winter  or  early 
spring  than  in  the  summer  time.  At  the 
latter  period  it  is  sour,  small,  and  faded 
in  color. 

The  Brandywine  is  what  is  known  as 
a  late  berry.  While  it  will  often  bear 
in  the  winter  and  early  spring,  if  warm 
enough,  the  berry  does  not  color  uj),  is 
sour  and  coarse,  and  stringy  in  texture. 
On  the  other  hand,  during  .lune  and  .Inly 
it  is  one  of  the  handsomest  of  berries 
and  one  of  the  best  for  the  tal)le. 

The  Brandywine  is  planted  more  ex- 
tensively than  any  other  variety  on  the 
Coast.  It  does  well  from  Washington 
down  to  southern  California.  It  appears 
to  do  well  along  the  coast  and  in  the  hot 
interior  valleys.  It  grows  large,  is  gen- 
erally of  an  even,  cone  shai)e:  color,  a 
beautiful  red,  clear  to  the  center,  and 
possessing  a  flavor  unsurpassed.  The 
foliage  is  large,  leaves  broad  and  heavy 
and  of  upright  growth.  Fruit  stems 
strong  and  of  good  length. 

The  Lady  Thompson  is  a  fine  berry  for 
the  table  and  nearby  markets.  Bright 
red  in  color,  top  shaped,  mediimi  to  large 
in  size:  a  good  pollenizer;  has  stron.g. 
erect  fruit-stems  and  will  stand  considera- 
ble dry  weather.  Rii)ens  about  two  weeks 
after  the  Excelsior.  Lady  Thompson  does 
particularly  well  in  the  Southwest. 

The  Klondike  is  a  .grand  berry  in  cer- 


tain localities,  but  is  rather  fickle,  as  in 
other  localities,  under  what  seems  to  be 
the  same  ('onditions,  it  proves  a  failure. 
It  is  a  large,  bright  red  berry,  rather 
tart:  a  good  shipper.  The  foliage  is  tall, 
with  narrow,  dark-green  leaves.  Early. 

The  Marshall  is  a  berry  grown  quite 
extensively  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley. 
It  is  a  large  berry  when  grown  under 
favorable  conditions.  Blood-red  in  color, 
sweet  and  delicious  in  flavor.  The  plant 
is  a  strong,  upright  grower  with  large, 
round  leaves.    Its  season  is  late. 

The  Jesse  is  an  early  berry,  following 
the  Excelsior.  It  is  large,  rather  round 
in  shape,  fine  for  the  table  and  nearby 
markets.  Plants  strong  and  full  of  vital- 
ity. Will  yield  large  crops  of  big  ber- 
ries. 

Nick  Ohmer  does  well  in  Washington 
and  Oregon,  and  is  grown  quite  exten- 
sively in  those  States,  and  of  late  is  be- 
coming i)opular  in  California.  It  is  a 
fancy  berry  and  is  noted  for  its  size  and 
beautiful  crimson  color.  The  berries  are 
uniform  in  size,  conical  in  shape  and 
of  good  flavor.  The  i)lants  are  rank  of 
growth,  with  broad,  dark-green  leaves, 
turning  to  russet  in  the  fall.  The  bloom 
is  large  and  rich  in  pollen. 

Other  varieties  will  be  discussed  at 
another  time. 


GARDEN  OPERATIONS. 

Did  you  ever  grow  kohl  rabi?  In  some 
catalogues  it  is  classed  with  the  cab- 
bages. It  is  more  like  a  turnip,  how- 
ever, though  it  has  the  flavor  of  both 
the  turnip  and  the  cabbage.  The  eatable 
part  grows  above  the  ground  and  is 
shaped  something  like  the  turnip.  When 
grown  quick  on  rich  soil  it  is  very  ten 
der,  and  is  really  good  eatin,g.  Sow  in 
rows  same  as  turnips. 

Turnip  seed  may  be  sown  now.  but 
unless  in  a  warm  location  we  would  pre- 
fer to  wait  30  days.  To  be  at  its  best, 
the  turnip  should  grow  quickly  or  it  will 
not  be  tender.  There  are  both  white  and 
yellow  varieties.  For  the  home  garden, 
sow  often,  as  they  become  tough  if  left 
long  in  the  ground  after  reaching  matur- 
ity.   One  ounce  will  sow  l.'iO  feet  of  drill. 

Sow  the  turnip  radishes  now  in  small 
quantities.  Choose  a  warm,  sunny  loca 
tion  and  rich  soil,  so  they  can  be  rushed 
into  an  early  growth. 

While  it  is  best  to  depend  upon  stand 
ard  varieties  in  vegetables  for  the  home 
garden,  it  is  well  enough  to  try  some  of 
the  novelties  in  a  small  way. 

Try  a  wildflower  garden  this  year. 
Choose  a  somewhat  out-of-the-way  place 
where  environment  will  correspond.  All 
of  the  seedsmen  have  such  collections  and 
some  are  making  a  specialty  of  them. 
Sow  broadcast  before  or  during  a  rain. 
The  Deli)himiun  cardinalis  (scarlet  lark- 
spur), D.  Parryi  (blue  larkspur),  Em- 
menantha  penduliflora  ( whispering  bells ) , 
Dodecatheon  Cleveland  (shooting  star), 
Loyia  glandulosa  (white  daisy),  the  wild 
columbine,  the  California  fuchsia,  the 
eschscholtzia  (California  poi)py).  and  the 
solanums  are  some  of  the  California  wild- 
flowers  that  may  be  sown. 

If  you  have  a  natural  location  foi-  ferns 
they  will  form  a  grand  addition  to  the 
garden.  They  delight  in  a  cool,  shady 
place,  and  require  enough  water  to  keej) 
the  soil  damp  but  never  wet,  that  is, 
where  water  will  stand  around  them. 
The  drainage  must  be  good,  either  by 
having  a  loose  friable  soil  or  by  a  nat- 
ural slope.  Transplant  when  the  soil  is 
warm.  Wild  ferns  from  the  mountains 
are  quite  easily  handled  in  early  spring 
time. 


Tr.v  some  of  the  Early  Savoy  cabbage. 
They  are  crisp  and  tender,  and  always 
pay  well  when  sold  on  the  market. 


Beets  maj'  be  sown  this  month.  The 
jold  Early  Egyptian  or  Cioshy's  early 


LIVRGEST  CITRUS  NURSERIES  IN  THE  WORLD 

Parties  contemplating  the  planting  of  citrus  groves  this  coming  spring 
will  do  well  to  send  for  our  prices  soon,  as  there  will  evidently  a  a  shortage 
of  strictly  first  class  stock.  Write  today  for  particulars,  or,  better  still,  pay 
us  a  visit  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  show  you  just  what  we  have. 

Our  finely  illustrated  booklet,  "Citrus  Fruits."  covering  the  industry 
from  the  seed  to  the  market,  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  :?.)c  in 
stamps. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAM  DIMAS,  CALIFORNIA 


REX  YOUR  TREES  WITH 

THE  FAMOUS  REX  SPRAYS 

Our  Standard  Rex  Lime  &  Sulphur  Solution  is  being  used  by  the 
principal  fruit  growers  in  every  State  in  the  Union.  See  that  Rex  is 
on  your  barrel,  and  not  some  imitation  that  is  untried. 

Rex  Arsenate  of  Lead  is  made  under  the  latest  scientific  formu- 
las; applicable  to  aU  climates  and  conditions  in  the  United  States. 
Remember,  that  which  is  good  for  one  district  is  not  necessarily  good 
for  another,  and  if  you  want  something  that  is  good  for  all  places, 
please  ask  your  dealer  or  correspond  with  the 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  COMPANY,  Benicia,  California. 


The  Vernon  Nursery 

A.  YARNELL.  Prop. 

Grower  of  Reliable  Nursery  Stock  of  all  kinds 
Deciduous  Fruit  Trees  of  all  varieties 


ASK  FOR  PRICES 


A.  YARNELL,  Prop. 

4524  Central  Avenue,  LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 


Phone:  South  llOS 


SMYRNA  PARK  NURSERIES 

360  acres  devoted  entirely  to  Deciduous  Trees. 

WHOLESALE  and  RETAIL. 

Write  for  special  price  list  on  all  varieties  of  Peaches.  Plums, 
("horries.  Pears,  Almonds,  Nectarines,  Apples,  etc.  Trees  True  to 
Name.   Strong,  healthy  and  vigorous.    Immediate  deliveries. 

CAMPIN  &  MOFFET.  Props., 
Ceres,  California. 


300,000  Florida  Sour  Stock 

Planted  in  rowi  by  hind,  eTenlr  spaced— Uoiformly  large,  ilocky  pUnts 

200.000  2-ycar-old  Calllornia  SwccI  Slock  ^"to'kfSer^e^aleVv hUdo^^.7I'; 

those  who  want  thf  best  (ii  swccl  stot  k  for  t!H  I.  Sjilenrtldly  rooted  and  my  best  bargain  Hto*  k 
for  the  seasoiTB  trade.    One-year-old  sweet  itock.    Citrus  trees  eiclusivcty. 

Chas.  S.  McMillan,       i?^amb"'a.  cSr.^""° 


.Jmiuku'V  7,  1911. 
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RAL  PRESS. 


Kgyiitiau  are  iJiobably  the  earliest  of  any. 
'I'lie  Ecliiise  is  also  a  sood  variety  loi- 
winter  plantiiiK.  They  are  globe  shaped, 
having  a  larger  top  than  the  Egyi)tian 
varieties.  Sow  rather  thickly  if  any  are 
wanted  for  greens.  Ordinarily,  ahout 
one  ounce  to  50  feet  of  drill. 


MARKET  GARDENING. 

The  great  majority  of  the  families  who 
are  daily  coming  info  the  State  are  buy- 
ing small  acreage,  fiom  one  acre  up  to 
five  and  ten.  In  the  big  valleys  where 
land  is  cheaper,  they  are  buying  in 
blocks  of  ten  to  forty  acres.  They  are 
mostly  well-to-do  people  and  generally 
are  either  those  who  have  been  farming 
in  the  East  and  have  a  few  thousand 
ahead  and  want  a  small  i)lace  for  a  home 
and  to  give  them  a  little  work,  or  they 
are  retired  merchants  from  the  small  in- 
land villages  of  the  East  who  want  a 
home  where  they  can  enjoy  our  climate 
and  incidentally  "raise  a  few  chickens" 
and  a  "few  vegetables."  Theie  are  oth- 
ers, too,  who  come  with  barely  enough 
money  to  get  here.  Such  have  generally 
been  able  to  find  work  in  orchards  or 
vineyards,  and  often  the  whole  family 
will  be  so  emi)loyed  until  they  can  make 
a  payment  on  ten  acies.  Then  a  house 
goes  up,  crops  go  in,  and  in  a  year's 
time  a  wonderful  transformation  has 
taken  i)lace.  But  with  all  these  new 
homes  that  are  being  opened  up  all  over 
the  State,  the  Chinaman  still  holds  the 
vegetable  trade.  Many  buy  small  places 
with  the  intention  of  growing  vegetables 
for  market,  and,  finding  the  "chinks"  sup- 
I)lying  the  i)eople  of  the  towns,  they  hes- 
itate about  going  into  it,  and  it  is  on 
account  of  their  pride.  The  Chinaman 
has  no  social  standing,  therefore  they 
would  be  considered  in  the  same  class 
should  they  be  seen  delivering  vegeta 
bles.  Now  we  believe  that  it  is  the  China- 
man that  is  In  disgrace,  and  not  the  busi- 
ness of  growing  and  selling  vegetables. 
Anyhow,  we  find  that  most  of  this  clasy 
of  home-builders  are  raising  a  few  chick- 
ens, a  few  berries,  perhajjs,  keep  a  few 
cows  and  pigs,  raise  a  little  alfalfa  and 
some  potatoes.  We  have  seen  white  peo- 
l)le  peddling  berries  that  would  think  it 
a  horrible  thing  to  i^eddle  vegetables. 
Now  the  real  facts  are  that  anyone  with 
a  market  nearby,  good  soil,  and  good  care, 
can  and  should  make  $300  to  $500  per 
acre  growing  vegetables.  They  can  do 
this,  and  if  attention  is  paid  to  fertiliz- 
ing, their  land  will  continue  to  grow 
richer  each  year.  It  doesn't  pay  to  ship 
a  great  distance  on  account  of  transpor- 
tation charges,  and  also  for  the  reason 
that  the  stuff  will  not  bring  as  high  prices 
as  vegetables  grown  nearer  that  market: 
but  where  one  can  have  a  market,  the 
proposition  is  a  good  one,  whether  sales 
are  made  direct  to  the  consumer  or  in 
the  markets  of  town  or  city. 

When  it  comes  to  shipping  vegetables 
to  the  city  market  we  again  find  the 
Chinaman,  and  also  the  Jap,  with  their 
loads  of  vegetables.  But  the  writer  be- 
lieves that  an  intelligent  white  man  can 
get  more  from  an  acre,  vegetables  or 
cash,  than  the  Orientals.  It  will  require, 
besides  rich  soil,  careful  planning,  so  that 
as  soon  as  one  crop  is  off,  another  is 
ready  to  put  in.  To  sum  up,  it  means 
constant  cropping,  constant  care,  and  50 
to  75  loads  of  manure  per  acre.  Under 
such  conditions  it  can  be  made  to  pay. 

There  is  another  important  factor,  how- 
ever, which  we  must  not  overlook,  and 
that  is  the  marketing  of  the  produce. 
Taking  the  Los  Angeles  market  as  an 
example,  the  Americans  put  up  a  better 
pack  than  the  Chinese  or  the  .Japanese, 
whether  of  vegetables,  berries,  or  orchard 
fruits.  It  certainly  does  not  pay  to  haul 
Inferior  produce  to  market.  There  is 
not  only  the  loss  on  transportation,  but 
it  hurts  the  better  grades  with  which  it 


is  i)acke(l.  Not  only  that,  but  we  have 
always  iioliced  that  il  was  alwa.xs  (be 
oversupi)ly  of  Inferior  ])ro(luce  in  any 
line  that  caused  the  slump  in  prices, 
which  always  affects  the  better  grades. 
If  25'/  of  all  fruit  and  vegetables  that 
are  usually  marketed  were  left  in  the 
orchard  or  field,  a  big  savin.g  would  be 
made  in  transportation,  and  better  |)ri^-es 
would  be  received  for  what  was  sold. 
Another  thing  to  remember,  too,  is  that 
it  iiays  to  i)ack  in  a  case  or  crate  thai 
is  not  only  uniform  in  size  but  in  good 
repair,  if  not  new.  So  we  find  that  the 
main  thing  in  marketing  produce  is  a 
fancy  article  and  an  honest  pack  in  a 
nice  box  or  crate.  Put  up  in  this  way. 
one  will  get  the  highest  i)i'ices,  and  many 
times  a  premium. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  begin  to  plan 
next  year's  campaign.  And  if  you  feel 
like  you  wanted  to  compete  with  the 
Chinaman,  rest  assured  that  if  you  have 
the  knack  of  growing  good,  big  vegeta 
bles,  combined  with  a  little  business  abil 
ity,  you  need  have  no  fear  of  the  result. 

In  future  jmpers  we  will  take  up  the 
different  crops  as  grown  around  Los  An 
geles,  order  of  rotation,  and  how  sold  in 
the  largest  public  market  in  the  world. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

For  the  fancy  trade,  try  the  NICK 
OHMER    STRAWBERRY.    It  is 

extra  large,  of  a  beautiful  color  and 
will  do  well  wherever  the  Brandy- 
wine  will.  We  have  other  varieties, 
too. 

BURBANK  CRIMSON  WINTER 
RHUBARB.  Strong  plants  that  will 
yield  marketable  stalks  the  coming 
season,  ready  for  delivery.  Also 
Grapevines,  Mammoth  Blackberries, 
Loganberries,  Dewberries,  and  Phe- 
nomenal berry  plants. 

Write  for  prices  stating  quantities 
wanted.  Address 

G.  H.  HOPKINS  &  SON, 

BURBANK,  CAL. 


Ruchl-Whcclcr 
Nursery 


FRUIT,  ORNAMENTAL 

AND 

ClfRUS  TREES 


OFFICE  AND  SALES  YARD  : 
121  W.  San  Kernarido  St. 

BOX  826 

NURSERIES : 
East  San  Jose  and  Edenvale, 
SAN  JOSE.  CAL. 


Citrus  Trees 

(Exclusively) 

Buy  now,  and  It  pays  to  buy  tue  best. 

We  offer  a  complete,  clean,  vigorou.s 
stock,  which  we  think  are  as  good  as 
can  be  grown. 


POLLARD  BROS., 

Corner  Mission  St.  and  Los  Roblea  Ave., 
South  Pasadena,  Cal. 


Ask  for  SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  STATt 
For  sale  by  all  the  large  groceries,  or 
D.  A..  S^aOW.   Lincoln  Atenur.  «an  Jose,  Cal. 


Planting  Time 


SEEDS 


Is  near  at  hand. 
There  is  no  greater 
help  in  making  up 
the  order  for  seeds 
than  our  splendid 

1911 

Catalogue 

Vegetable  Seeds 
Flower  Seeds 
Field  Seeds 
Trees  and  Plants 
Poultry  Supplies 
Fertilizers,  etc. 

THE  EDITION  IS 
LIMITED— S  END 
Your  NAME  TODAY 
to  DEPT.  o 

5eed6Plant  Co. 

EsTai/ished /87f. 
326-328-330  50.  MAIN  ST. 

Los  Angeles  .  California 


WE  HAVE  PLEASED  OUR  PATRONS  FOR  OVER  20  YEARS, 

Do  not  overlook  writing  to  us  if  you  are  in  the  Market, 

For: 


('(implctc  Stock  of  Muirs,  Lovells,  Tuscan  Cling,  Phillips  Cling  ms 

well  iis  othtM'  sorts. 

We  specialize  07i  Grape  Vines  as  well  as  other  stock  for  the  planter. 
Let  ns  figure  with  you.  Send  list  of  wants  for  quotations.  Price 
list  free.  Address 

THE  FRESNO  NURSERY 

Box  615,  Fresno,  Cal. 

All  Stock  Guaranteed  True  to  Name  and  Free  from  Disease.  We 
grow  all  Stock  on  New,  Virgin  Soil,  insuring  thrifty  and  well  grown 
Nursery  Stock. 


EUCALYPTUS  TREES 

BY  THE  MILLIONS 

for  November  and  Spring  planting.  Trees  planted  in  November  will 
stand  the  summer  heat  and  produce  a  larger  per  cent  of  live  trees. 
Our  21  years  of  experience  places  us  in  the  front  ranks  of  successful 
growers,  which  should  mean  something  toward  your  success.  Write 
us  for  information. 

COVINA  NURSERIES, 
312  Byrne  Bldg.,  corner  Third  and  Broadway, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


TRUE  TREES 


DECIDUOUS 
CITRUS 
EUCALYPTUS 


We  are  the  Largest  Growers  of 
Deciduous  Fruit  Trees  and  Grape  Vines 

lV/?/r£  FOR  SPECIAL  PRICES 

Kirkman  Nurseries 

Box  604,   FRESIMO,  CA.I_. 
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Correspondence, 


HAYWARD  CHAT. 


To  the  Editor:  The  hills  in  Alameda 
county  are  setting  beautifully  green,  tho 
land  is  being  turned  with  the  plow,  and 
grain,  peas,  and  horse-beans  are  rapidly 
going  into  the  ground;  fully  a  month 
later  this  year,  however,  than  last.  To 
a  person  who  has  never  before  seen  il. 
the  plowing  of  the  steep  hillsides — and 
there  are  some  comparatively  so  sur- 
rounding the  Castro  valley — the  sight  is 
a  revelation.  And  it  is  said  that  the 
cutting  and  stacking  of  the  hay  that  is 
grown  on  the  hillsides  is  even  more  of 
a  wonder.  The  writer  will  watch  the 
operation  with  much  pleasure  and  in 
terest  when  harvest-time  has  rolled  round. 

Latterly  the  writer  had  the  pleasure 
of  a  visit  to  a  place  that  is  an  exponent 
of  climatic  advantages,  in  the  shape  of 
the  Morse  Nurseries,  situated  about  two 
miles  south  of  Hayward.  in  the  low,  rich 
bottom-lands,  where  it  is  said  that  the 
soil  is  20  feet  deep.  As  we  drove  through 
to  the  packing-sheds,  the  sight  was  be- 
wilderingly  beautiful  in  the  variety  ot 
roses  in  bloom.  Tea-roses,  and  hybrid 
perpetuals;  bush-roses  and  climbers;  baby 
ramblers,  and  baby  roses  that  didn't'  ram 
ble;  flowering  shrubs  and  trees  of  every 
variety  and  description. 

In  the  line  of  eucalyptus  was  a  tree 
that  closely  resembles  a  pepper  tree  ir. 
foliage,  with  the  same  thick  texture  of 
leaf  possessed  by  the  larger-leaved  euca 
lyptus.  and  with  the  branches  having  the 
weeping  habit  so  strongly  that  it  very 
closely  resembles  the  weeping  willow  in 
Shape  and  style.  When  asked  if  it  were 
hardy,  Mr.  Frank  Oliveria,  who  was  doins 
the  honors  of  the  place,  replied:  "Yes, 
so  hardy  that  Mr.  Morse  is  setting  them 
all  around  his  home  place.  They  are  sure 
to  prove  a  very  welcome  and  decorative 
addition  to  the  already  large  variety  of 
eucalyptus  grown  in  the  State,  and  with- 
out doubt  they  will  be  largely  used  in 
the  decoration  of  parks  and  city  homes, 
because  they  at  once  combine  beauty  and 
cleanly  habit,  and.  above  all.  they  do  iio( 
breed  fungous  growth. " 

On  the  subject  of  fungous  growth,  the 
"writer  recently  heard  Mr.  .lames  T.  Bar 
ber,  for  six  years  secretary  of  the  State 
Horticultural  Society  of  Kentucky,  and 
who  has  been  in  the  Rogue  River  valley 
of  Oregon  for  the  last  year.  He  said:  "In 
southern  Oregon  they  will  not  tolerate 
these  cypress  hedges  you  have  here;  they 
are  cutting  out  everything  in  the  cypress 
line,  for  they  breed  fungous  disease.  .Inst 
look  at  these  orchards;  nine  out  -of  ten 
of  them  are  literally  alive  with  scale. 
It  is  only  a  question  of  time  till  the 
trees  are  dead.  It  doesn't  look  very  en- 
couraging to  a  new  man  who  wants  to 
come  in  here  and  put  out  an  orchard,  to 
put  trees  among  so  much  disease.  There 
is  no  use  for  one  man  to  take  care  of 
his  orchard  and  spray,  if  his  neighbors 
.neglect  theirs;  this  work  has  to  be  done 
;  by  the  community  to  be  effectual."  Upon 
this  he  took  up  an  apricot  limb  that  had 
j  been  trimmed  from  an  orchard  on  Castro 
hill,  and  said:  "Just  look  at  that;  it 
doesn't  take  -a  microscope  to  see  scale 
on  this  limlj;;  you  can  just  rub  it  off  with 
your  fingers.  And  the  moss!  Moss  is  a 
parasite,  and,  like  the  mistletoe,  lives 
on"  the  sap  of  the  tree  it  is  growing  on. 
Spraying  with  lime  and  sulphur  ought 
to  begin  right  now,  when  the  rains  are 
commencing,  and  then  it  ought  to  be  done 
again  |n  the  spring,  before  the  blooms 
come;  that  Is  the  only  way  ^hat  scale 
and  moss  can  be  gotten  rid  of-- one  spray- 
ing in  the  spring  is  not  enough.  What 
is  needed  in  this  section  is  a  good  live 
horticultural  officer  whq_wjll^ strike  right 
fiom  the  shoulder  and  who  has  power  to 


The  Most  Successful  Plowing  Outfit  Built 

An  Avery  Double  Undermounted  Engine  and  a 
Cockshutt-Avery  Engine  Gang  Plow 


Avery  Steam  P!ow  Outfit  in  Operation 


MANY  farmers  have  already  found  out  tliat  tlieir 
Avery  Plow  Oultit  is  one  of  the  best  money-mak- 
ing investments  they  have  ever  made  in  tlie  way 
of  farming  machinery.  Besides  tliose  who  have 
bought  Avery  Plow  Outfits  for  their  own  use,  a  large 
number  of  threshermen  and  oihors  are  buying  them  and 
making  plowing  a  business  in  aiUlition  to  tlieir  threshing, 
sawing,  shelling  and  other  work,  thus  adding  a  large 
amount  to  their  profits. 

The  construction  of  the  Avery  Outfit  is  such  as  to 
give  it  a  record  of  wonderful  success  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

Power  That  You  Can  Depend  Upon 

The  Avery  Undermounted  Kngine  is  a  steam  engine. 
It  can  be  depended  upon  to  do  the  work  right  along. 
You  can  increase  the  power  when  it  comes  t*  a  hard  pull, 
and  decrease  it  when  the  plows  pull  lighter. 

The  construction  of  a  steam  engine  is  simple.  Any- 
one can  operate  it.  There  are  very  few  parts  to  break 
or  get  out  of  order,  and  it  does  not  take  an  expert  to 
keep  it  going  or  ktep  it  iii  repair. 

The  Avery  Engine  Is  Undermounted — Patented — A 
Design  Much  Superior  For  Plowing  Purposes 

lathe  first  place  it  lasts  longer  than  others  because 
all  the  machinery  is  mounted  on  an  independent  frame 
work,  and  the  boiler  is  relieved  from  all  pulling  strains. 

You  have  no  loose  brackets,  leaky  bolts,  or  other 
such  troubles  with  this  engine. 

In  the  second  pl.ice  an  Avery  Undermounted  Engine 
has  two  cylinders,  which  is  the  only  correct  construction 
of  an  engine  for  heavy  work  such  as  plowing.  Besides 
this  the  pull  of  the  cylinders  through  the  gearing  and 
back  to  the  load  is  in  a  straight  line  on  this  engine,  while 


with  other  styles  it  is  down  from  the  top  of  the  boiler  at 

an  angle. 

In  the  third  place  the  Avery  Undermounted  Engine 
is  much  more  convenient  to  handle  because  of  the  fact 
that  all  of  the  machinery  can  be  reached  while  standing 
on  the  ground,  without  having  to  climb  around  over 
a  hot  boiler. 

For  all-around  work,  plowing,  hauling  or  belt  work  of 
any  kind,  there  is  no  engine  built  today  that  can  compare 
with  the  Avery  Undermounted  Engine.  The  only  engine 
of  its  kind  on  the  market.  This  engine  is  built  in  five 
sizes— 18.  20.22.  :W  and  41)  H.  P.  and  will  burn  wood,  coal, 
straw  or  crude  oil  as  fuel. 

TTie   Cockshutt-Avery    Engine    Gang    Does  Firtt 
Class  Plowing 

It  has  had  a  wonderful  success.  Each  plow  is  inde- 
pendent and  is  thus  free  to  follow  the  variations  of  the 
ground  without  interference  from  any  other  plow.  Each 
plow  will  turn  a  uniform  furrow  at  a  uniform  depth  either 
deep  or  shallow. 

Built  To  Stand  Up  Under  Hard  Work 

Has  an  extra  strong  steel  frame,  double  beams  and 
a  heavy  cast  shank.  Many  of  those  now  using  Cockshutt- 
Avery  Ganss  have  tried  out  oilier  makes  but  have  found 
that  they  would  not  siand  up  under  the  work.  This  plow 
will  not  only  do  good  work  in  stubble  ground,  but  also  in 
tough  breaking,  hard  dry  plowing  and  in  stonv  ground. 
It  is  built  in  five  sizes — ,5.  6.  8,  10  and  12  gang,  with  either 
stubble  or  breaker  bottoms. 

You  Should  Find  Out  Ali  About  the  Avery  Steam 
Plow  Outfit 

About  the  engine  that  is  buiU  Undermounted  The  only 
one  that  is  like  a  Railroad  Locomotive.  An  engine  that 
will  /ast  longer,  pull  harder  and  handle  easier  than  any  other. 
You  should  find  out  all  about  the  kind  of  work  which  the 
Cockshutt-Avery  Ciang  Plow  can  do  for  you.  Write  for 
special  circulars  showing  Avery  Steam  Plow  Outfits  at 
work  in  th]  field.  You  can  see  from  these  pictures  just 
what  kind  of  work  this  outfit  will  do. 

Send  your  name  on  a  postal  or  letter  for  our  special 
steam  plowing  circular,  ami  if  you  are  figuring  on  buying. 
The  Avery  Steam  Plow  Outfit  say  about  what  size  outfit  you  would  be  interested  in. 

AVERY  COMPANY,  294  Iowa  Street,  PEORIA,  ILLINOIS 

Alio  Makers  of  Grain  Separators  and  Corn-Growing  Machinery— Send  for  Catalogs— Avery  Machinery  is  Backed  Up  By  UieStroogest 

Warranties  Ever  Given  By  Any  Manufacturer. 


BABB-CARTER  CO.,  Agents 


OAKLAND,  CAUFORNIA 


NATURAL  SIZE 


Willson's  Acme  Walnut 

HALF  BROTHER  TO 

Willson's  Wonder 


Liir^e  HantLsoine  Nut;  Smooth  Perfectly 
Sealed  Shell,  well  filled  with  pluiiij)  rkh 
sweet  kernel. 

.Stroiifj  vigorous  grower.    Hears  it)  Nur- 

^i^ry   

SEND  FOR  BOOKLET. 

ENCINAL  NURSERIES,  Sunnyvale,  Cal. 


Best   Nursepy  Stock 

IF  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST  NURSERY  STOCK,  PUT  UP  IN 
THE  BEST  MANNER  AND  AT  A  FAIR  PRICE,  SEND  US  A  LIST 
OF  YOUR  WANTS  AND  WE  WILL  GLADLY  QUOTE  YOU. 

EUCALYPTUS  IN  ANY  QUANTITY,  AS  WELL  AS  A  FIRST- 
CLASS  LINE  OF  GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK. 

MARSHALL  NURSERIES,  Box  652,  FRESNO,  CAL. 


TT'TT'^Tl^  W    I'owdered  Caustic  Boda  and  Pure  Potash,  Best  Tree  Wash 

'^-"^^  «».      X.  W.  JACKSON  A  CO.,  42  Market  St.,  Sau  Franelgro. 


SEED 


CATALOG 


READY  TO  Mail 

The  leading  Seed  Catatoi;  of  the  West — 
Lilly's  Catalog.  Your  1911  crop  depends! 
on  GOOD  seed  — send  for  this  Catalog 
and  get  the  best.    Write  now  to  the 

CHAS.  H.  LILLY  CO.,  Seattle,  Wn. 


RHUBARB  FOR  PROFIT 

A  FREE  BOOKLET  ON 

Rhubarb  Culture' 

$1000  profit  per  acre;  plant  now. 
lierry  plantsof  all  sorts.  Cut  this 
adv.  out  and  mall  today. 

J  B.  WAGNER,      Pasadena,  Cal. 

The  Rhubarb  and  Berry  Specialist 
P 


W.V.NTICD  -For  tlio  lieputilic  of  .Ucxiro; 
compotont.  liard- working  nurseryman 
1(1  stmt  and  take  complete  cliurKc  nt 
luiraery  on  prolit  .sliarlnjj  ba.sl.s;  only 
Iier.sons  with  flrst-class  references  need 
apply  Pacific  Rural  Press,  Box  C7. 
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compel  that  the  work  of  spraying  l)e  clone. 
Up  in  Rogue  River  valley,  the  Government 
sent  Mr.  O'Gara;  he  vi^as  working  on  a 
salary  of  $2000  per  year.  Jackson  county 
thought  so  much  of  his  work  that  it 
employed  him  to  stay,  at  a  salary  of 
$5000;  this  because  the  Government  does 
not  keep  a  man  in  one  place  longer  than 
two  years.  The  Government  would  not 
accept  his  resignation,  and  rather  than 
give  him  up,  they  gave  him  an  indefinite 
furlough.  They  have  a  strong  organiza- 
tion, and  the  inspector's  work  Is  backed 
up  by  the  organization;  if  a  man  wil! 
not  spray,  and  he  persists  in  not  s])ray- 
ing,  then  they  lay  the  ax  at  the  looi 
of  his  trees,  and  they  are  not  even  made 
into  kindling-wood,  but  burnt  in  the  brush 
heap,  to  get  rid  of  the  disease.  One  man 
whose  trees  were  so  treated  was  game 
about  it;  he  said,  'I  wanted  them  out,  any- 
way; 1  wanted  the  land  for  town  lots.' 
But  every  orchardist  is  not  where  the 
town-lot  projiosition  would  interest  hini. 
The  most  of  them  get  busy  si)raying. 
That  is  what  is  needed  in  this  section." 

[Doing  this  is  not  as  easy  as  writing 
about  it.  Alameda  county  has  horticul- 
tural officers  to  whom  you  can  ai)pea!, 
and  they  will  go  as  far  as  the  law  allows 
them  to  go.  The  insects  which  smut  the 
hedges  are  not  the  same  as  those  on  the 
fruit  trees. — Editor.  | 

But  of  the  nursery  again:  When  asl^ec 
why  it  is  that  roses  bought  of  a  nursery- 
do  not  sprout  from  the  bottom,  Mr.  Oli 
veira  replied:  "Because  the  part  thai 
goes  under  the  ground  is  disbudded.  The 
roots  do  not  come,  as  most  peoi)le  su;. 
pose,  from  the  buds,  but  from  the  end  of 
the  cutting,  and  so  the  buds  do  no  goou 
as  far  as  roots  are  concerned:  when  they 
are  left  on,  they  do  damage  by  ruining 
the  shape  of  a  rosebush." 

This  is  surely  quite  an  item  to  the 
woman  who  likes  to  raise  her  own  roses 
from  slips,  as  is  so  easily  done  in  this 
climate.  The  majority  of  their  roses  are 
grown  on  Baltimore  Belle  roots  and  graft 
ed,  because  this  variety  is  such  a  strong 
loot  grower. 

One  very  noticeable  and  instructive  fea- 
ture about  the  place  is  the  house  of  lath, 
where  all  the  tiny  seedlings  are  kept  till 
they  have  grown  strength  enough  to  l)e 
put  outside;  lath,  instead  of  glass,  which 
is  always  used  in  the  East.  This,  any 
farm-woman  who  has  a  fondness  for  flow 
ers  galore,  can  easily  have  herself.  Along 
one  end  of  the  lath  house  is  a  raised 
bench,  covered  with  glass,  where  the  cut 
tings  are  struck,  the  bench  being  just  the 
width  of  a  window-sash.  This,  too,  any 
woman  can  have. 

Outside  in  boxes,  ready  for  the  trade  as 
soon  as  the  rains  had  come,  were  flats  con- 
taining violets,  daisies,  and  pansies,  with 
numerous  other  bedding  jilants  too  varied 
to  mention,  likewise  strawberries  and 
hedge  plants. 

One  new  plant  that  is  fine  for  a  giound 
cover,  the  writer  was  told,  is  the  Spergula, 
which  is  planted  in  rows  nine  inches 
apart,  when  it  soon  covers  the  ground 
with  a  thick  mat  that  is  studded  with 
tiny  little  white  flowers,  beautiful  in  the 
extreme. 

Then  there  is  the  Irish  Yew,  brought 
from  across  the  water,  and  tiny  seedlings 
of  the  Sequoia  gigantea,  the  California 
Big  Trees.  The  pepper  seedlings,  that 
were  now  of  jilanting  size,  and  in  ravish- 
ingly  luxuriant  profusion,  put  the  writer 
in  mind  of  Texas  and  of  how,  during  my 
sojourn  in  that  State,  I  so  longed  to  find 
a  pepper  tree;  but  only  one  did  I  ever 
see,  and  that  was  in  the  yard  of  the 
dormitory  of  a  girls'  college  at  San  An- 
tonio. The  president  of  the  college  had 
been  in  California  one  winter,  and  had 
become  so  enamored  of  the  pepper  tree 
that  he  brought  two  home  with  him.  Said 
he  on  the  subject:  "One  of  them  died, 
but  the  other  has  stood  two  of  our  change- 


able winters;  I  lielieve  it  is  going  to 
grow  here  and  thrive;  it  is  a  beautiful 
tree,  but  our  northers  are  not  good  tot- 
tender  growth.  Maylie  we  can  eduiaie 
them  to  be  hardy." 

Blessed  is  the  man  who  lives  in  a  cli- 
mate where  such  l)eautiful  trees  will 
thrive. 

You  should  be  proud  of  your  anniver 
sary  number;  it  is  a  beauty. 


E.  .1.  Mkli.kttk. 


Hay  ward. 


Handy  to  Light 

YES  indeed  !  No  fuss  nor  bother — 
no  time  lost  getting  ready  to  go  to 
the  barn  with  a  Liberty  Lantern. 
You  can  light  one  in  a  jiffy.  Raise  the 
globe  by  means  of  the  handy  little  de- 
vice on  tlie  side  of  the  frame — touch  a 
match — lower  the  globe — there  you  are. 

libertx 
lanterns 

are  so  con'venicnt  that  a  hurried  man 
can  t  afford  to  use  any  other  outdoor 
light.  Here  are  some  "Liberty" 
points  :  A  burner  which  suppli'^sair 
in  right  iiuantitics  for  perfect  combus- 
tion ;  a  blaze  which  the  wind  can't 
blow  out  nor  a  jar  force  down  ;  an 
anti-rattle  globe  ;  the  best  lifting  de- 
\  ice  yet  made,  and  general  solid  con- 
struction throughout. 

"The  Rorollecfion  of  Qualify  Remains  Long 
After  the  Price  i  t  Forgotten.— E.  C.  SIMMONS. 

Trademark  Registered. 

)f  no\  3l  your  dealer's,  write  us. 
SIMMONS  HARDWARE  CO..  Inc.. 

sr.  rot  IS  AM)  nr.yy  tokk,  r.  s  a. 


POlViOlNJA 

FOU   DEEP  WELLS 


BUILT  FOR  FARM  OR  IRRIGATION 
PURPOSES 


WATER  R.'IUING  FROM  DEEP  tVELtS 
OUR  SPEClAm 


ROMOIMA,  CALIF', 

or  PORTERVIIXE.  CAUK  ;  ' 


Bean  Power  Sprayers 

ARE  EASY  TO  HANDLE 

They're  built  exceedingly  light,  are  very  (;(nn])Mst,  and  set 
low  down.  They  can  be  hauled  without  troidile  where  many 
power  outfits  would  be  absolutely  useless. 

The  advantages  of  a  Bean  Power  Sprayer  are  demonstrated 
at  their  best  in  densely  planted,  wet,  or  hilly  orchards.  Every 
outfit  is  thoroughly  tested  before  it  leaves  the  factory — and  we 
back  up  every  .sale  with  a  guai-antee  that  settles  every  duubl  a 
buyer  may  have. 

There's  a  Bean  Outfit  for  every  size  orchard — The  Giant 
for  the  largest — ('hallenge  for  medium  size  orchards — and  the 
Pony  for  the  smaller  ones.  The  i)rincii)al  difference  is  in  ca- 
pacity. All  are  .strong,  efficient,  simple  in  construction  and 
operation,  and  are  noted  for  easy  accessibility  of  parts. 

Send  for  New  Bean  Catalogue 

It's  the  most  complete  book  we  ever  published.  In  it  are 
illustrated  and  described  all  Bean  Power  Sprayers,  Hand 
Pumps,  sprayer  parts,  accessories,  matei-iais,  etc.  A  copy  free 
for  your  name. 

Bean  Spray  Pump  Co. 


EVERYTHING  FOR  SPRAYING 


211  W.  JULIAN  ST. 


SAN  JOSE,  CAL 


ALSO  rLE\  EI..\ND,  OHIO. 


upeAMoP'AT>e^  TANKAGE 

The  Citrus  Fruit  Growers  of  (  allfornla  use  thousands  of 
tons  of  Tankage  annually 
Tankage  Is  the  best  form  of  Organic  Nitrogen. 

HI-MUS-FOKMrNG.        AI.I.  AV.\II.A  BLB. 

We  are  the  largest  Pacific  Coast  producers  of  H  igh-(jrade 
Tankages  In  perfect  mechanical  condition  and  of 

"GOLD  BEAR" 
FERTILIZERS 

Will  ship  direct  to  yon     no  agent  near  you 

WKITK  K(ll{  KltKE  I'AMl'HLKr 

WESTERN   MEAT  COMPANY 

FOR  CAL!  FORM  I A  SOILS  PcrUUzcr  Department. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAI,. 


I RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 

.PRUNING  SHEAR 


THE  only 
pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  (he  bark.   Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  We 
pay  Elxpress  charges 
on  all  orders. 
Write  for 
circular  and 
piices. 


CHICO  NURSERY  COMPANY 

GROWERS  OF  HIGH  GRADE  NURSERY  STOCK 

I'ronipt  attention  given  to  orders  sent  in  l>y  mail.  Write  us  for  prhreson  .Vpples,  I'eaches, 
I'ears,  (.'herries.  Plums,  Prunes,  Apricots,  Almonds,  Hng.  Walnuts,  Hlk  Walnuts,  Figs, 
Urape  Vines  and  Berries.   Ornamental  Trees,  Flowering  Shrubs  and  Hoses.   Catalog  free. 

CHICO  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Chico,  Cal. 


GENERAL  NURSERY 
STOCK 


ELJCALYF»XLJS  TREES 

4.000.000  Eucalyptus  Trees.         Large  Stock  of  Fruit  Trees 
ORANGE  COUNTY  NURSERY  &  LAND  CO.,  FULLERTON,  CAL. 
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Entomological. 

THE  NEW  FEDERAL  INSECTI- 
CIDE REGULATIONS. 


The  Insecticide  Act  of  1910  became 
effective  on  the  first  of  January.  Joint 
regulations  for  its  enforcement  have  just 
been  issued  by  the  secretaries  of  the 
Treasury,  of  Agriculture,  and  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor.  The  act  forbids  the 
manufacture  or  sale  in  Federal  territory 
Of  adulterated  or  misbranded  insecticides 
and  fungicides,  especially  mentioning 
Paris  green  and  lead  arsenate.  It  also 
forbids  interstate  shipment  of  such  ar- 
ticles, and  this  is  its  most  important 
feature. 

Under  the  regulations,  samples  of  in- 
secticides and  fungicides  are  to  be  col- 
lected by  purchase  by  agents  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  analyzed 
or  examined  by  such  chemist  or  exam- 
iner as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
designate.  If  a  sample  then  appears 
to  be  adulterated  or  misbranded,  a  pri- 
vate hearing  before  the  Secretary  or  his 
representative  will  be  given  to  the  party 
from  whom  the  sample  was  obtained  and 
to  others  interested,  who  may  appear  per- 
sonally or  by  attorney  and  may  submit 
oral  or  written  evidence.  If  it  still  ap- 
pears that  the  act  has  been  violated,  the 
proper  United  States  attorney  will  be  in- 
formed of  the  facts.  Provision  is  made 
for  State  officials  to  co-operate  In  report- 
ing violations  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. The  latter  will  ordinarily  make 
his  requests  for  prosecutions  to  the  At- 
torney General,  but  in  special  cases  di- 
rectly to  the  proper  United  States  attor- 
ney. After  judgment  has  been  rendered 
by  a  court,  the  judgment  will  be  pub- 
lished by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
within  'M)  days. 

Paris  green  is  considered  adulterated 
If  it  does  not  contain  at  least  50V'  of 
arsenious  oxide:  on  the  other  hand,  it 
must  not  contain  arsenic  in  water-soluble 
form  equivalent  to  more  than  3 >  of 
arsenious  oxide;  and  no  Kul)stance  may 
be  mixed  with  it  if  iT  contains  more  than 
iO'/c  of  water,  or  if  its  total  arsenic  is 
equivalent  to  less  than  121...'/  of  arsenic 
oxide,  or  If  It  contains  arsenic  in  water 
soluble  forms  equivalent  to  more  than 
0.75  of  a  per  cent  of  arsenic  oxide,  or 
if  any  substance  is  mixed  with  it  so  as 
to  lower  its  strength.  If  lead  arsenate 
contains  more  than  50'/r  of  water  it  must 
be  labeled  "lead  arsenate  and  water", 
and  the  extra  percentage  of  water  must 
be  plainly  stated.  Any  other  insecticide 
or  fungicide  is  considered  adulterated  if 
Its  strength  or  purity  fall  below  the 
standard  under  which  it  is  sold,  or  if  any 
substance  has  been  wholly  o'"  partially 
substituted  for  it,  or  if  any  valuable  in- 
gredient has  been  even  partially  removed, 
or  if  it  is  intended  to  be  used  on  vegeta 
tion  and  is  injurious  to  vegetation.  If 
the  designation  of  an  article  iriiporls  the 
presence  in  it  of  a  certain  substance,  that 
substance  must  be  present  in  the  custom- 
ary amount. 

Any  insecticide  or  fungicide  is  mis- 
branded if  the  label  bear  any  statement, 
design,  or  device  that  is  false  or  mislead- 
ing in  any  particular,  either  as  to  the 
character  of  the  article  or  as  to  the  place 
of  manufacture.  And  the  term  "label" 
is  defined  so  as  to  include  any  circulars, 
etc.,  that  are  packed  with  the  article  or 
referred  to  either  on  the  label  or  on  the 
circulars  accompanying  the  article.  If 
the  contents  are  stated  in  terms  of  weight 
or  measure,  they  must  be  correctly  stated. 
If  an  insecticide  or  fungicide  (other  than 
liaris  green  or  lead  arsenate)  contains 
arsenic  in  any  form,  the  total  amount 
of  arsenic  and  the  amount  of  water-solu- 
ble arsenic  must  each  be  stated  on  the 
label.    The  amount  of  inert  substances 


(often  called  "filler")  must  also  be  stated. 

If  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  is 
given  on  the  label,  it  must  be  the  actual 
manufacturer:  if  the  name  given  is  not 
that   of   the   actual    manufacturer,  the 

phrase  "i)acked  for   "  "distributed 

by   "  or  some  equivalent  phrase, 

must  be  used  with  the  name. 

The  dealer  may  relieve  himself  of  re- 
sponsibility by  securing  from  the  whole- 
saler or  from  the  manufacturer  a  guar- 
anty that  the  article  is  not  "adulterated 
or  misbranded  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Insecticide  Act  of  1910."  This  places 
the  responsibility  upon  the  guarantor. 
The  wholesaler  or  manufacturer  may  file 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  a  gen- 
eral guaranty  covering  every  package  of 
a  particular  kind  of  article.  The  guar- 
anty will  receive  a  serial  number:  this 
number  is  to  appear  on  every  package 
of  goods  sold  under  that  guaranty,  to- 
gether with  the  words  "Guaranteed  by 
(name  of  guarantor)  under  the  Insecti- 
cide Act  of  1910."  If  a  general  guaranty 
is  not  filed,  an  individual  guaranty  may 
be  attached  to  each  bill  of  lading. 

The  law  and  the  regulations  apply  also 
to  imported  goods,  imported  lead  arsenate 
or  paris  green  being  treated  as  being  in- 
tended for  use  as  an  insecticide  unless 
the  contrary  is  shown.  The  Treasury 
Department  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture will  co-operate  in  taking  samples 
of  imported  goods.  If  upon  examination 
and  after  a  hearing  it  appears  that  a 
consignment  may  not  lawfully  be  import- 
ed, the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  re- 
port the  findings  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  the  goods  will  be  refused 
admission. 

Regulation  12  i)rovides  that  "all  matter 
required  by  the  act  to  be  stated  on  the 
label  of  an  article  must  be  plainly  and 
correctly  stated  on  the  face  of  the  pvin- 
cipal  label  in  type  sufficiently  clear  and 
in  position  sufficiently  prominent  to  at- 
tract the  immediate  attention  of  the  pur- 
chaser." This  regulation,  however,  will 
not  be  strictly  enforced  until  July  1,  1911. 
In  the  meantime,  such  required  state- 
ments may  be  made  by  means  of  a  "stick- 
er or  paster  or  supplemental  label." 


FERTILIZE 

and  double  the  productiveness  of 
your  farm.  If  your  farm  or  orchard 
i.s  not  producing  all  you  think  it 
sliould.  for  the  amount  of  hard  work 
you  are  putting  In  on  it.  possibly  it 
i.s  time  tliat  you  should  consider  tlie 
question  of  fertilizing. 

The  entire  question  is  scientifically 
treated  in  ou  book,  "Farmers' 
Friend."  mailed  free  to  any  address. 


PACIFIC  GUANO  AND 
FERTILIZER  CO. 


310  SunHome  St., 
Snn  FrnnelNCU. 


r>03  Central  BldK.. 


BULBS 

For  fall  and  winter  planting;  also  Flower 
Seeds  for  fall  sowing. 

NEW  CATALOGUE  just  out;  send  for  a 
copy.  Now  Is  the  time  to  »ow  Payne'» 
Royal  Exhibition  Pansy  Seed,  the  best 
strain  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Giant  Per- 
fection Stock*  and  Chrlatmaa  Flonerlng 
Sweet  Peaa. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

Seedsman  and  Nuraeryman, 
345  S.  Main  St.,  Loa  Anselea,  Cal. 

Blake,  Moffitt  6  Towne 

D«tl«n  In  1400  FOURTH  ST^  SAN  FKANCISCO 
PAPliB  HIake,  Moflltt  A  Towne,  Angelea 
rJircn    Blake,  McKallAOo.  Cortland. Oregoo 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  and  PRICES 


FRUIT  TREES 

BOOK  ORDERS  NOW  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  STANDARDS : 


Tuscan,  Orange,  Phillips,  Levi,  Foster,  Triumph,  St.  John, 
Early  Crawford,  Elberta,  Muir,  Lovell,  Fay-Elberta,  and 
Sal  way. 

Peaches  have  paid  growers  more  profits  in  the  last  25  years  than  any  other  fruit. 


Alexander,  Red  Astrachan,  Gravenstein,  White  Astrachan, 
Jonathan,  Rome  Beauty,  Spiti^enburtr,  Bellfiower,  Newton 
Pippin,  Grimes  Golden  Pippin,  Ortley,  iMcIntosh  Red, 
Winesap,  Wagner,  Winter  Banana,  Arkansas  Black,  and 
manv  others. 

Get  in  your  orders  now  for  Gravenstein,  Jonathan,  Spitzenburg,  Yellow  New- 
ton Pippin,  White  and  Red  Astrachan,  Alexander.  They  always  sell  out  first. 


Black  Tartarian,  Bing,  Black  Oregon,  Black  Republican, 
Royal  Ann,  Lambert. 

Cherries  are  great  money  makers.   The  above  varieties  always  sell  out  early. 
Also  all  standard  varieties  of 

Plums,  Prunes,  Apricots,  Almonds,  Pears,  Ouinces, 
Persimmons,  Figs,  Oranges,  Lemons,  Etc. 

Our  trees  are  selected,  thrifty,  well-rooted  and  true  to  name. 
WRITE  US  AT  ONCE. 


Fay  Elberta:  Tlie  iiii- 
jiroved  Klberta.  The 
best  i>each  of  the 
season.  Write  for 
descriptive  circular. 


The  Silva-Bergtholdt  Co. 

200  Orchard  Street,  Newcastle,  Cal. 


True  to  Name.  Strong  and  Vigorous 

Including  Muirs,  Lovell.s,  All>erta.s,  Tu.sciui,  and  Phillip  Clinj?  and  all  lead- 
ing varieties.  Also  a  full  line  of  Pears,  IMunis,  Prunes,  Cherries,  Apples, 
Apricots,  Almonds,  Walnuts  and  Che.stnuts.  A  full  stock  of  Thrifty  \'ine.s. 
Write  for  prices  on  amount  you  need. 

OAKDALE  NURSERY,  W.  F.  Wheeler.  Prop..  OAKDALE,  CAL. 


MARTINEZ  NURSERY 

EST.^BiaSHKD  1884 

Leading  varieties  of  Pear,  Apple,  Pliun,  Prune,  Peach,  Apricot 
and  Almond  Trees.  Grape  Vines.  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees.  Orna- 
mentals, etc. 

Catalogue  and  prices  ou  application. 
THOS.  S.  DUANE,  Prop.,  Martinez,  Cal. 


Eucalyptus  in  Variety 

The  best  that  40  years  experience  can  produce,  being  grown  slow,  In  the  cool 
atmosphere  of  the  coast,  are  more  hardy  and  more  vigorous  than  those 
grown  In  the  hot  Interior  of  the  State.   Correspondence  Invited. 

W.  A.  T.  STRATTOIM,  F>etaluma,  Cal. 


GRAFTED  WALIMUXJS 

San  Jose  Mayette  and  Con<'oril:  blight  re  iBtlng.    liest  rumnierclal  nuts;  send  for  samples. 

Eucalvptus  Trees 
No  better  stock  grown;  prices  very  reaeonable. 

General  Fruit  Tree  and  Omaaaenlal  Stock 
Our  1911  Horticultural  Calendar  now  ready,  price  I  jc.   Catalogue  free. 
34  years  experience  In  Callfornlii. 
LEONARD   COATES   NURSERY   CO  .   Inc..     MORCAIWHILL.,  CAL- 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy. 


ECONOMICAL  BEEF  PRODUC 
TION. 


The  Nebraska  Experiment  Station  has 
just  issued  a  bulletin  which  gives  the  re- 
sults of  several  expeiiments  which  should 
be  of  interest  to  the  California  stockmen, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  selection  of 
"feeders."  It  is  the  judicious  buying  of 
stock  cattle  which  gives  the  profits  when 
the  butcher  takes  the  animals  off  the 
stock  feeder's  hands.  In  these  exi)eii- 
ments  individual  records  were  kept  in 
groups  of  six  steers  each.  This  was  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  study  of  animal 
conformation  and  quality  as  affecting 
gains.  Complete  measurements  were 
taken  on  each  of  the  steers  used  in  both 
experiments,  fifty-four  head  in  all.  In 
each  grou|)  of  six  steers  were  different 


elusions  may  be  drawn  as  to  the  relation 
of  external  conformation  to  gaining  ca- 
pacity, in  order  that  there  may  be  more 
definite  knowledge  as  to  what  types  will 
most  economically  convert  into  beef  the 
foodstuffs  grown  upon  our  farms. 


A  WONDERFUL  PERCHERON. 


California  presents  to  the  draft-horse 
breeder  practically  a  virgin  field  that  is 
pregnant  with  possibilities.  Our  even 
climate  and  succulent  grass  the  year 
through  gives  a  growth  to  the  young 
colt  which  is  only  beaten  by  the  valley 
of  La  Perche,  France,  the  home  of  the 
Percherons. 

An  example  of  what  this  famous  val- 
ley can  inoduce  is  seen  in  the  wonderful 
two-year-old  Percheron,  Intime,  which 
McLaughlin  Bros,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  and 
Oakland,  Cal.,  imported  into  this  coun- 
try. This  gem  of  the  drafters  was  given 
a  first   laize  at  the  recent  Chicago  In- 


tion  of  this  extraordinary  ring  of  draft 
stallions. 


INSURING  HORSES. 


Several  high-priced  draft  stallions  have 
died  lately  in  California.  Many  farmers 
would  invest  in  stallions,  but  they  fear 
to  have  so  much  money  in  horsefiesh 
which  is  liable  to  die  on  their  hands  any 
day.  .1.  H.  S.  Johnstone,  of  the  Live 
Stock  World,  had  the  following  to  say 
on  this  topic  recently: 

"Insurance  of  pure-bred  horses  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  a  part  of  the 
importing  business.  For  many  years  the 
great  drawback  to  the  introduction  of 
the  system  of  insurance  into  the  busi- 
ness was  the  dearth  of  reliable  compa- 
nies that  could  be  depended  upon  to 
pay  their  debts  promptly.  Now  no  such 
drawback  exists.  Horses  may  be  in- 
sured for  stated  proportions  of  their 
value,  at  a  reasonable  rate,  against  death 


Intime,  Champion  Two  Year  Old  Percheron  in  America,  Owned  by  McLaughlin  Bros. 


types — some  low-set  and  smooth,  posses- 
sing quality,  while  others  were  more 
rangy  in  build  and  rough  in  appearance. 
The  results  of  both  experiments  woula  in- 
dicate that  the  more  rangy  and  rougher 
types  make  practically  as  large  gains  per 
day  as  the  more  compact,  smoother  cattle, 
but  it  was  found  that  these  lower-set, 
more  compact  types  took  on  fiesh  more 
rapidly,  were  fatter,  and  sold  for  a  higher 
price  per  pound  at  the  close  of  the  ex- 
periment. 

It  was  found  in  these  expeiiments  that 
the  depth  of  body  and  size  of  the  middle 
girth  is  an  important  factor  in  making 
daily  gains.  A  difference  in  gains  of  not 
less  than  six-tenths  of  a  pound  per  day 
was  found  In  all  groups,  the  steers  of  a 
given  group  being  fed  in  the  same  man- 
ner. With  hardly  an  exception  it  was 
found  that  the  best  and  most  economical 
gainers  were  large  and  roomy  in  the 
region  of  the  paunch.  The  greater  num- 
ber of  the  best  gainers  were  also  large  in 
heart  girth,  although  there  were  a  num 
her  of  exceptions  to  this.  That  there  is  a 
great  variation  in  the  capacity  of  cattle 
to  make  gains  in  the  feed-lot  is  made  evi- 
dent in  these  experiments.  It  is  hoped 
that  by  following  up  this  work  some  con- 


I  ternational  over  1.53  other  colts  entered. 
Intime  was  foaled  March  25,  1908,  and 

j  weighed  1970  pounds  last  December.  Al- 
though he  has  this  grand  weight  and 
size,  his  action  is  as  clean,  fast,  and  true 
as  a  roadster's.  This  horse  is  also  beau- 
tifully made,  with  a  setting  and  quality 
that  attracted  universal  attention. 

The  two-year-old  Percheron  stallion 
class,  where  Intime  won  the  honors,  had 
the  largest  list  of  entries  ever  made  at 
any  show  of  draft  horses  in  the  history 
of  horse  shows.  The  arena  at  the  yards 
was  not  large  enough  to  accommodate 
this  large  number,  so,  after  some  culling 
was  done  in  the  stables,  there  were  77 
colts  led  in^to  the  ring  for  the  judges  to 
pass  upon.  At  no  previous  show  has  a 
like  number  of  horses  ever  been  exhibit- 
ed in  a  ring  at  the  same  time.  It  was 
such  an  exhibition  in  numbers  and  qual- 
ity as  will  always  remain  in  the  mem- 
ories of  those  that  had  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  it.  The  colts  were  led  into  the 
ring  at  2  o'clock  and  it  was  after  5  before 
all  had  been  examined  and  the  awards 
made.  Yet,  notwitnstanding  this  long 
time,  the  amphitheatre  remained  crowded 
until  the  end.  Interest  among  the  spec- 
tators never  waned  during  the  examina- 


from  any  cause,  and  in  case  of  death  the 
claims  are  met  promptly.  This  makes 
it  possible  for  importers  to  extend  credit 
to  deserving  and  reliable  beginners,  who 
in  the  absence  of  the  insurance  feature 
could  not  indemnify  the  vendors  suffi- 
ciently in  the  event  of  a  total  loss.  More- 
over, while  stallions  can  not  be  insured 
for  their  total  value,  and  some  of  the 
companies  at  least  only  issue  indemni- 
ties, the  owner  of  a  $1500  or  $2000  stal 
lion  must  of  necessity  feel  much  more 
comfortable  if  he  is  carrying  a  $1000  in- 
demnity than  if  he  is  running  the  whole 
risk  himself." 


COCOANUT  MEAL  FOR  STOCK. 


The  farmers  are  iising  moie  concen- 
trates in  their  live  stock  rations.  This  is 
especially  true  of  cocoanut  meal,  which  is 
the  residue  left  after  the  oil  has  been 
crushed  from  the  cocoanut.  Its  popu- 
larity is  due  to  two  reasons — its  large 
protein  content  and  cheapness.  Bran, 
which  sells  for  $31  per  ton,  contains  only 
15.7  per  cent  protein,  while  this  meal  has 
19.7  per  cent.  As  protein  is  very  valu- 
able for  milk  production,  a  small  amount 
of  cocoanut  meal  can  be  fed  cows  and  re- 


HORSES  AND  CATTLF.. 


GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Fresno,  Cal.  Breeder 
Holstein-Friesian  Cattle.  Young  heifers 
and  bulls  for  sale. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns;  milk  strain.  High  clas.s 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smootli 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma.  Cal. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short- 
horned  Durhams.  Address  E.  S.  Driver, 
Antelope,  Cal. 


N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal.  Jerseys. 
Service  Bulls  and  Bull  Calves  for  sale. 


SWINE 


.STUDAMS    &    CtlNNINGHAM.    Mill.s,  Ciil. 
Ilt'sisti'red  O.  1.  C.  swine. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 
Both  sexes.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton,  Cal. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  Niles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Ci., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 

G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  also 
Short-horns. 

H.  B.  WINTRINGHAM.  Middletown.  Lake 
Co..  Cat     Brppder  nf  Tamwnrtho 


HEADY 

EMERGENCIES. 


H.H.Hi 
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LINIMENT 


iHOULD  BUN  EVERY  HOME 
ASA  SAFE-GUARD  AGAINST 
SORl  THROAT,  SWELLINGS. 
(^"f/i^f  D  SPRAINS,  RHEUMATISM. 
NEURALGIA.  STIFF  JOINTS,  LAMENESS. 
STOMACH  CRAMPS,  DIARRHOEA  .  Etc. 

THE  STOCKMAN '5  STAND  BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


Oil, 


THE  WORLD'S  BEST 

FOR  ALL  FARM  ANIMALS 

Calves  grow  better. 
Mlll{  Increases. 
Hens  lay  more  eggs 

when  fed  on  It. 
Send   for  circulars 

giving  proof. 


46%  Protein 
10%  Fat 


For  Sale  by  Dealers 
PACIFIC  OIL  MILLS,  Seattle,  Wash. 


FREE 

Book  on 

HOME  TREATMENT 
of  HORSES,  CATTLE, 
SHEEP  and  SWINE 

Address 
VETERINARY  DEPT. 

263-5  PACIFIC  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAl. 


FOR  SALE 

FOUR  THOROUGHBRED  AYRSHIRE 
BULLS,  Aged  12  to  20  Months. 

If  you  don't  want  tuberculosis,  breed  the 
Ayrshlres. 
J.  W.  &  J.   D.  IVfcCORD 
Phone  Red  123.  Hanlord.  Cal. 


HARNESS 
SADDLES 
HORSE 
COLLARS 


1*^  They  Last  Longer  "Wt 

The  only  sure  way  to  get  a  HOME 
Industry  Harness  Is  to  look  for  the  Hercules  stam  p. 
Made  by  W.  DAVIS  &  SONS,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Your  Dealer  has  our  Catalogue 

HOLLISTER  HORSE  MARKET 

1814-1856  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

LIVE  STOCK  DEALERS  AND  AUCTIONEERS 

Horses  and  Mules  bought  and 
sold  or  handled  on  commission. 
A.  H.  SCOFIELD.  Manager 
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F»patt*s  A.nimal  and  rue  best 
Poultry  Regulators  <>"  ^ai-Kct 


C  &  S  AXLE  GREASE— 30  years  of  satisfaction. 
H  &  L  AXLE  GREASE — for  60  years  in  constant  use. 

THE  ONLY  PEBFECT  LUBBICANTS 

Use  only  one-fourth  of  what  you  would  use  of  any  other.  ' 

WHIXXIER    COBURN  CO, 

San  Francisco  IVlanufacturcrs         .  K 


AGENTS  WEATHERPROOF'  COMRO  ROOFING 
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Filh  Annual  Sale  ot  Short-Horns 

BY 

HOWARD  CATTLE  COMPANY 

San  Francisco,  January  13,  1911. 


All  Bulls-Big  Bulls 
Fifty  Head  of  Bulls 


Nine  sons  of  Imp.  Straight  Archer  209098 

Sons  of  Oxford  Grand  Duke  10th  203cSOO 

Sons  of  Lord  Victor  304257 

Sons  of  Red  Favorite  235269 

A  son  of  Cumberland  CMiief  301999 

Sons  of  Pride  of  Birch  Hills  217295 

and  sons  of  other  famous  bulls 


FOR  CATALOGUE  AF»F»LY  TO 

HOWARD   CATTLE  COMPANY 

641  IVflsslon  Street,    San  Francisco. 


America's 
Leading  Horse  Importers 

At  the  six  World's  Fairs  since  1900,  our  I'ercheroii 
Stallions  have  won  every  Championship,  and  every 
first  prize  except  two. 

At  the  recent  ("alif'ornia  State  Fair  our  Percherons 
and  French  Coach  Stallions  won  H  (iold  Moialsand 
l)()th  Championships. 

When  you  want  the  best  come  to  us. 

McLaughlin  bros., 


suits  olilaiiiid  which  would  lequiie  a 
larger  amount  of  some  hiKlicr  luiced 
feedstuffs.  Henry,  in  his  recent  boolv  on 
"Feeds  and  Feeding,"  gives  the  follow 
ing  feeding  ration,  to  he  fed  each  day  for 
every  1000  pounds  of  live  weight.  A  cow 
giving  11  i)ounds  of  milk  per  day  should 
have  25  pounds  of  dry  matter,  1.6  pounds 
of  protein  and  10  pounds  carbohydrates, 
A  cow  producing  16. t;  pounds  of  milk 
should  get  27  pounds  of  dry  matter,  2 
pounds  of  prtein  and  11  pounds  of  carbo- 
hydrates. A  cow  giving  22  pounds  of 
milk  daily  should  have  29  pounds  of  dry 
matter,  2.5  pounds  of  protein  and  i:! 
pounds  of  carbohydrates. 

In  every  hundred  pounds  of  cocoanut 
meal  there  is  89.7  pounds  of  dry  matter, 
19.7  of  crude  protein  and  41.2  pounds  of 
carbohydrates.  Alfalfa  hay  contains  11.1 
pounds  of  protein  for  every  100  pounds 
and  39  pounds  of  carbohydrates.  Barley 
hay  contains  only  five  pounds  of  protein 
in  every  100  pounds.  It  will  be  seen  from 
these  tables  that  an  excellent  balanced 
ration  can  be  made  with  cocoanut  meal 
on  account  of  the  large  amount  of  pro 
tein.  On  sections  where  there  is  no  al 
falfa  hay  three  or  four  pounds  of  cocoa 
nut  meal  mixed  with  the  hay  and  some 
root  crop  makes  an  excellent  ration. 


THE  DAIRY  INTERESTS  OF 
CALIFORNIA. 

The  recent  report  of  the  State  dairy 
bureau  shows  a  wonderful  improvement 
in  the  dairy  business  during  this  last 
year.  There  are  :!9S,598  milk  cows  in 
California,  which  produced  45,989,141 
pounds  of  butter  this  last  year.  Merced 
county  shows  a  gain  of  $259,000  over  the 
production  in  1909.  The  total  value  of 
the  dairy  products  of  this  county  were 
$2,3.31,632.  The  total  number  of  dairy 
cattle  is  23.470. 

Fresno  has  the  highest  number  of  cows 
in  the  State,  with  30,000,  and  the  product 
was  3,290,826  pounds  of  butter.  Sacra 
mento  county  has  6150  milk  cows  and  in 
the  year  produced  1,102,012  pounds  of 
butter. 

The  annual  value  of  dairy  i)roducts  for 
the  two  years,  1909  and  1910,  as  shown  by 
the  report,  is  given  in  the  following  table: 


1909. 

1910. 

Butter   

$13,186,044 

$14,403,798 

Cheese   

632.331 

724,212 

Condensed  milk  ..  . 

360,618 

756,599 

Market    milk  and 

cream  condensed. 

9,025,000 

9.050,0(10 

Calves  produced  on 

dairies   

1,800,000 

9,650,000 

Skim-milk  and  but- 

ter milk   

1,316,970 

1,400,000 

29.145 

75,000 

Totals   $26,350,108  $28,256,609 


BISHOP  BROS,'  SHROPSHIRE 
PURCHASES. 

The  Shepherds  .lournal,  one  of  the 
leading  sheep  papers  of  the  country,  says: 

"Bishop  Bros.,  San  Ramon,  Cal.,  are 
to  be  complimented  on  their  Shropshire 
purchases  at  the  International.  We  are 
of  the  opinion  that  their  selection  from 
the  great  flocks  represented  at  this,  the 
greatest  of  all  live  stock  shows,  have 
never  been  eriualed  by  any  one  breeder 
or  firm  of  breeders.  This  firm  came  with 
the  Idea  of  purchasing  nothing  but  stock 
that  would  be  a  credit  to  the  State  of 
California,  and  they  are  getting  the 
cream  of  that  which  was  available  from 
the  leading  flocks  on  exhibition,  both 
American  and  Canadian.  They  carried 
out  their  ideas  to  the  letter.  Shepherd 
Wynn  Hughes  was  very  discriminative 
in  his  selections  and  sought  the  highest 
ideals  in  Shropshire  type  and  conforma 
tlon  and  got  it  without  regard  to  cost. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  California  never 


befoii'  has  received  such  a  consignment 
of  high-class  Shropsblres.  and  if  the  San 
Kamon  Mock  of  Shropshires  and  Wynn 
Hughes  at  its  head  does  not  make  its 
mark  with  such  material  in  its  niakeu)), 
then  there  must  be  something  wrong  with 
California's  climate." 


DAIRY  NOTES. 

Corcoran  is  soon  to  have  an  evaporated 
milk  i)lant.  D.  M.  Herrin  will  have  charge 
of  this  new  plant,  which  will  be  run  in 
connection  with  the  (Corcoran  Creamery 
Company. 

An  immense  dairy  barn  is  being  built 
on  the  Neff  ranch  near  Biggs.  It  is  ISO 
feet  by  120  feet  and  30  feet  high.  When 
completed  this  barn  will  hold  350  tons  of 
loose  hay  and  will  afford  shelter  for  150 
dairy  cows. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  California 
Creamery  Operators'  Association,  San 
Luis  Obispo  was  decided  u|)on  as  the 
l)lace  where  the  next  annual  convention 
will  be  held. 

Articles  of  incorporation  for  the  Lapen 
helm  Creamery  Comi)any  were  filed  re- 
cently. The  principal  place  of  business 
will  be  at  Hardwick. 

A  meeting  was  recently  held  at  Calex- 
ico  and  the  Calexico  Creamery  Associa- 
tion was  formed,  with  .1.  M.  Edmunds  as 
president,  Benjamin  Vilier  vice-president 
and  T.  T.  Miller  secretary. 

Thornton  Glide  is  levelling  and  check- 
ing 115  acres  of  land  near  Davis,  where 
he  will  plant  alfalfa.  When  this  land  is 
all  in,  Mr.  Glide  will  have  about  300  acies 
in  alfalfa. 

A  Holstein  cow  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  has 
broken  the  world's  seven-day  butter  rec- 
ord. In  one  week  she  produced  37.28 
pounds. 

Stoddard  .Jess,  who  owns  640  acres  of 
alfalfa  land  near  Corcoran,  recently 
rented  this  property  to  several  dairymen 
on  a  basis  of  $15  per  acre  per  year  with 
monthly  payments.  Mr.  .Jess  will  furnish 
the  water  for  irrigating  the  alfalfa. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 


C.  M.  Blowers  of  Hanford  .sold  3(i0  hogs 
to  San  Francisco  butchers.  The  price 
l)ald  was  7  cents  a  pound.  Many  of  the 
porkers  averaged  300  pounds  apiece. 

Many  of  the  alfalfa  growers  around 
Hermiston.  Oregon,  are  receiving  23  cents 
a  pound  for  their  alfalfa  seed. 

Charles  Ward  of  Oroville  recently  pin- 
chased  1000  head  of  sheep  from  Arthur 
Sweetser  of  Honcut.  Most  of  the  animals 
were  wethers  with  one  year's  fleece,  and 
the  i)rice  ])aid  was  $4.50  per  head. 

In  Chino  valley,  the  southwestern  part 
of  San  Bernardino  county,  there  are  some 
8000  head  of  cattle  being  fattened  for  the 
market.  A  large  percentage  of  these  ani- 
mals are  being  finished  on  beet  pulp. 

Frank  Lewis,  who  has  800  sheep  in 
Tivy  valley,  rei)orts  that  green  feed  is 
very  plentiful  in  that  section  and  that 
the  prospects  aie  very  encouraging. 
Lambing  will  soon  commence  with  his 
flock. 

One  hundred  head  of  mules  whicli  were 
at  work  on  the  dam  closing  up  the  Colo- 
rado river  break  are  being  put  up  at  El 
Centro  pending  a  settlement  of  the  diffi- 
culties over  the  entry  of  these  mules  into 
Mexico  in  connection  with  this  work. 

The  Tule  Indians  near  Porterville  have 
sent  a  protest  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  asking  that  they  be  allowed  to 
turn  their  cattle  and  horses  on  the  gov- 
ernment reserves  at  50  cents  a  head  and 
the  other  stockmen  kept  out.  At  this 
time  the  feed  is  very  short  and  there  is 
not  enough  pasture  even  to  carry  the 
Indian  cattle  through. 

J.  D.  McCoy,  an  old  time  Ventura  pio 
neer,  recently  died.  Mr.  McCoy  brought 
the  first  span  of  blooded  horses  into  Cali 


fornia.  He  brought  them  over  the  plains 
in  1851. 

On  account  of  the  low  price  of  lanil)s 
this  year  there  was  only  one  invoice  of 
Canadian  lambs  shipped  into  the  United 
States,  while  last  year  there  were  106  in- 
voices, covering  from  one  to  six  cars 
each. 

Hides  and  skins  to  the  vahie  of  $34,600 
were  exported  from  Prince  Edward  Island 
to  the  United  States  last  year.  The  prices 
paid  were:  beef  hides,  V2^-2  cents  a  pound; 
calve's  skins,  $1.20  per  skin;  sheep  pelts, 
30  to  70  cents  apiece. 

According  to  recent  statistics  of  Uru- 


guay there  are  43,000  farms  or  ranches  in 
that  country.  Some  2,000,000  acres  are 
devoted  to  agriculture  and  about  39,000,- 
000  acres  Is  given  up  to  pasturage. 

The  export  of  wool  from  Chile  is  rap- 
idly increasing.  The  exports  in  1908 
amounted  to  27,7O0,0it0  pounds.  One  sheep 
ranch  last  year  clipped  9.280,000  pounds. 

There  is  a  demand  for  American  mules 
in  South  Africa,  to  be  used  in  the  mines. 
The  mule  desired  must  be  14',-..  hands 
high,  deep  girth,  good  bone  and  short 
legged  and  be  from  4  to  7  years  old.  Con- 
tract prices  are  $250  eaib,  delivered  al 
Cape  Town. 
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HOGS  AND  DAIRYING. 


Hogs  and  dairying  are  about  as  in- 
separable as  corned-beef  and  cabbage. 
This  phase  of  hog  raising  was  ably  hand- 
led by  Donald  Mclnniss  in  an  address 
Ijefore  the  Washington  State  Dairymen's 
Association.    He  said  in  part: 

In  regard  to  the  particular  breed  suited 
to  our  climate  and  markets,  I  shall  ad- 
vocate no  special  breed,  for  it  is  rare 
that  any  two  men  see  any  breed  of  hogs 
alike,  hence,  having  no  desire  to  get 
into  a  controversy,  I  will  simply  say 
that  any  early-maturing  breed  is  good 
stock  to  start  with.  Some  breeders  go 
into  detail  as  to  the  shape  of  the  sow, 
l)iit  in  my  judgment  the  shape  of  the 
sow  does  not  matter  greatly  if  she  is  a 
good  feeder,  prolific,  reasonably  quleit, 
and  easy  to  handle.  In  the  matter  of 
using  pure-breds,  it  is  generally  better 
to  use  good  stock  in  preference  to  grades, 
l)ioviding  the  results  are  as  satisfactory, 
but  it  frequently  happens  that  the  pure- 
liieds  aie  not  nearly  as  prolific  or  as 
good  mothers  as  the  grades,  and  my  ex- 
perience has  been  that  in  most  cases  good 
grade  sows  are  far  mort  iirofitable  on  the 
average  dairy-farm  than  pure-breds. 

Where  grade  sows  are  used,  the  choos- 
ing of  a  boar  is  a  serious  matter.  He 
should  by  all  means  be  a  pure-bred,  com- 
pactly built,  and  an  easy  fattener.  If 
the  right  blood  is  in  him,  he  will  stamp 
this  trait  on  all  his  offspring.  In  this 
part  of  the  country  a  sow  can  farrow 
most  any  time  .  of  the  year,  providing 
l)roper  quarters  are  prepared  for  her.  The 
end  of  February  or  the  beginning  of 
March  is  the  best  time  for  the  spring 
litter.  The  sows  should  be  fed  plenty  of 
skim-milk  with  a  small  amount  of  bran, 
and  the  pigs  should  have  access  to  a 
trough  of  skim-milk  where  the  sow  can- 
not get,  so  they  will  be  good  drinkers 
and  not  miss  their  mother  or  become 
stunted  when  weaned,  which  should  be 
in  time  to  breed  the  sows  for  the  fall 
litter.  The  fall  litter  should  be  farrowed 
not  later  than  September  1,  so  as  to  give 
the  young  pigs  a  good  start  before  cold 
weather,  and  enable  the  sows  to  be  again 
bred  in  time  for  the  spring  litter.  It 
is  very  necessary  that  the  young  pigs 
be  taught  to  drink  as  early  as  iiossible. 
The  breeding  of  the  sows  should  be  at- 
tended to  as  faithfully  as  the  breeding 
of  the  cows,  and  not  let  go  haphazard, 
for  the  sow  is  simply  a  machine  and 
the  loss  of  working-time  of  the  machine 
constitutes  some  of  the  wastes  of  the 
dairy  and  should  be  guarded  against. 
If  bred  systematically,  the  two  litters 
can  be  had  year  after  year,  and  each  fit 
in  just  right,  as  I  will  show  later  on. 
After  the  spring  litter  is  weaned  they 
should  have  all  the  milk  they  will  drink 
clean,  with  a  little  middlings  or  ground 
wheat  in  it — the  milk  fed  with  as  much 
of  the  animal  heat  in  it  as  possible,  for 
there  is  some  vital  force  or  virtue  in  the 
animal  heat  that  we  know  not  of.  In 
addition  to  this  they  should  have  the  run 
of  a  small  pasture  lot.  Be  sure  the  fence 
surrounding  this  is  good,  as  no  animals 
love  more  to  roam  than  a  bunch  of  young 
l)igs,  and  many  a  dairyman  knows  to  his 
sorrow  the  mischief  they  can  get  into 
and  the  damage  they  can  do.  I  wish  to 
place  great  stress  on  the  matter  of  pas- 
ture. It  is  not  only  cheap  food,  but 
healthy;  gives  them  good,  large,  strong 
stomachs,  good  digestion,  and  puts  good 
legs  under  them.  This  all  counts  when 
the  pig  is  put  in  to  fatten,  which  should 
be  when  about  five  months  old.  They 
should  then  be  given  all  the  skim-milk 
they  can  drink  and  a  small  amount  of 
ground  wheat.  They  can  be  fattened  on 
straight  skim-milk,  but  much  better  and 
with  more  satisfaction  with  the  grain, 
which  also  makes  a  better  quality  of 
meat,  and  should  be  killed  off  in  time  to 


give  the  sows  and  fall  pigs  the  milk  and 
before  they  become  too  heavy,  the  de 
mand  in  this  market  being  for  light  pork. 

The  milk  fed  to  this  litter  of  iiigs 
should  be  worth  from  25  to  30  cents  per 
hundred  pounds.  Under  this  method  of 
raising  and  fattening,  the  pig  will  seldom 
go  off  his  feet  when  crowded,  and  will 
have  cost  the  dairyman  very  little  to 
raise.  Having  gotten  the  spring  litters 
to  market,  as  you  will  probably  notice 
before  it  becomes  flooded  with  stubble 
hogs,  we  will  now  direct  our  attention 
to  the  fall  litters.  Follow  the  same  rule 
as  in  the  spring,  and  get  the  pigs  drink- 
ing as  quickly  as  possible.  Put  all  the 
milk  into  them  you  can,  so  as  to  have 
them  in  good  shape  before  the  winter 
sets  in.  Greater  care  should  be  taken  at 
this  time  of  the  year  to  see  that  the 
milk  is  fed  warm,  as  a  lot  of  cold  milk 
fed  to  young  pigs  chills  them  and  is 
harder  on  them  than  on  larger  pigs. 
The  main  idea  to  be  kept  in  mind  is  to 
feed  these  by-products  in  such  a  condi- 
tion as  to  get  the  best  results,  and  to 
do  this  the  milk  should  never  be  cold  or 
sour. 


LOS  ANGELES  AS  A  STOCK 
MARKET. 


About  400  cattle,  1000  sheep  and  GOO 
hogs  are  killed  every  day  in  Los  Angeles. 
The  yearly  output  paid  for  live  stock  is 
between  $10,000,000  and  $11,000,000.  Most 
of  the  butchers'  stock  comes  from  the 
San  Joaquin  valley  and  Utah.  Recently 
the  Hauser  Packing  Company  bought  two 
steers  from  Alamatos.  One  weighed  2300 
pounds  and  the  other  2100  pounds.  They 
had  been  fed  eight  months  on  sugar  pulp 
and  corn.  Some  400  steers  raised  by  the 
Kern  County  Land  Company  near  Bakers- 
field  were  recently  sold  in  Los  Angeles. 
These  cattle  had  been  finished  on  corn 
and  they  sold  for  lO'l.  cents  a  pound. 
These  animals  averaged  1200  pounds 
apiece. 


DAIRY  COW  PRICES  STILL 
HIGH. 


At  a  recent  sale  held  near  Porterville 
dairy  cows  averaged  $75  a  head.  Even 
better  i)rices  iirevailed  at  the  Wright  & 
Railsback  sale  held  near  Hanford.  A 
dairyman  from  Alpaugh  paid  the  highest 
price  for  a  cow,  which  was  $152.  An- 
other cow  brought  $150.  Young  calves 
brought  ovei'  $10  per  head.  A  dairyman 
from  Stanislaus  county  recently  pur- 
chased several  dairy  cows  near  Gonzales 
and  the  average  price  was  $100  apiece. 

NEW  PLANT  DISCOVERIES. 


An  agricultural  explorer  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Argriculture  has  spent  the 
year  exploring  the  plant  resources  of 
southwestern  Asia.  Among  the  large 
number  of  interesting  things  he  has  se- 
cured is  a  variety  of  alfalfa  from  Erivan, 
which  is  said  to  be  longer  lived  than 
the  Turkestan;  a  species  of  Medicago 
from  an  altitude  of  over  4000  feet,  which 
is  already  being  utilized  in  the  work  of 
creating  new  hybrid  alfalfa  for  the  North- 
west; a  wild  almond  from  the  Zarafshan 
valley,  found  growing  on  the  dry  moun- 
tain-sides at  an  altitude  of  6000  feet;  a 
drought-resistant  cherry  foi-  home  gar- 
dens in  the  Northwest;  and  a  collection 
of  apricots  with  sweet  kernels  from  Sam- 
arkand; the  Afghasian  apple  and  special 
varieties  of  pears  for  trial  in  the  Gulf 
States;  some  remarkable  olives,  which 
have  withstood  zero  temperatures  and 
still  borne  good  crops  of  fruit;  late  and 
early  varieties  of  Caucasian  peaches  for 
trial  in  the  Southwest;  seeds  collected  in 
the  Caucasus  from  wild  plants  of  the 
true  Paradise  apple,  which  is  used  as  a 
dwarf  stock  for  the  i)uri)Ose  of  obtaining 
seedlings  not  infected  with  crown  gall; 


THE  DAIRY  INDUSTRY 

The  Backbone  of  Agricultural  Prosperity. 


The  Sacramento  Valley  Irrigation  Company 

WILLOWS,  CALIFORNIA. 

Invites  your  attention  to  the  Most  Perfect  Irrigation 
System  of  Modern  Times  in 

GLEIMIM  and  COLLJSA  COUNTIES 

THE  VERY  HEART  OF  THE  FAMOUS 

SACRAMEIMXO  VALLEY 
A  GREAT  DAIRY  CENTER 

Where  every  condition  makes  for  the  greatest  yield  of  butter-fat 
at  the  lowest  cost.  Where  the  soil,  the  water  supply  and  the 
climate  are  all  that  could  be  wished  for,  alfalfa  yielding  from  7 
to  12  tons  to  the  acre,  and  silage  corn  25  to  30  tons.  Where,  too, 
oranges,  peaches,  prunes,  grapes,  walnuts,  almonds,  and  all  other 
crops  growing  in  California,  make  correspondingly  big  yields. 


$125  Per  Acre  with  Perpetual  Water  Right. 

the  balance  in 


Only  $15  per  acre  cash, 


10  ANNUAL  INSTALLMENTS 

VALUE    AND    O  R  F»0  RX  U  N  I  X  Y 
Both  the  best  to  be  found  anywiicre. 

IF  YOU  CAN'T  COME  AND  INVESTIGATE  NOW 

CUT  AROUND  THE  DOTTED  UNES  AND  MAIL  TO 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  IRRIGATION  COMPANY  ' 

H.  L.  HOLUSTER  &  COMPANY,  Sales  Agents 
WILLOWS.  CALIFORNIA 

NAME   ADDRESS   STATE  

OR  ANY  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  OFFICES 

412  Market  St.  506  Central  Building  345  Fourth  Avenue 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Cal.,     LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.        PITTSBURG,  PENN. 
205  La  Salle  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS. 


scions  of  a  newly  produced  crabapple,  re- 
ported to  be  a  better  keeper  than  Amer- 
ican crabapples;  the  Slew  Abrikose.  a 
variety  of  apricot  with  a  skir  as  smooth 
as  that  of  a  nectarine;  a  remarkable 
drought-resistant  poplar  for  the  Middle 
West;  and  a  wild  strawberry,  fruiting 
at  the  end  of  February  on  the  dry  cal 
careous  cliffs  of  the  Caucasus. 


TANNING  METHODS  IN  CHINA. 


The  following  method  is  used  to  tan 
leather  in  China,  according  to  a  late  con 
sular  report:  The  hide  is  put  into  a  small 
pond  and  immersed  in  a  thick  mixture  of 
alum  and  water.  Fresh  hides  are  taken 
-out  after  two  days,  but  if  they  had  been 
dried  under  the  sun  they  are  kept  in  the 
pond  for  a  number  of  days  until  soft  and 
flexible. 

The  flexible  hide  is  then  placed  on  a 
broad  bench  and  slowly  but  rather  skil 
fully  peeled  by  hand  labor  into  thin 
sheets,  which  are  expanded  on  bamboo 
sticks  bent  into  bows.  A  number  of 
sticks  applied  to  one  sheet  keep  it  ex- 
panded like  a  drum.  It  is  dried  by  a 
straw  fire  in  an  earthen  stove  with  a 
conical  cover  having  an  opening  at  the 
top  for  the  emission  of  smoke.  This  also 
gives  the  leather  a  yellowish  color. 


CANADIAN  PEACHES  IN  GREAT 
BRITAIN. 


The  report  of  the  Dominion  agricul 
tural  department  relative  to  an  experi- 
mental shipment  of  jjeaches  to  Great 
Britain  last  autumn  shows  that  they  sold 
for  $1.04  per  case  of  20  to  30  peaches. 
The  costs  to  be  deducted  were  inland 
and  ocean  freight  from  St.  Catherines, 
Ontario,  13.6c.  per  case,  and  selling 
charges  in  Great  Britain,  including  com- 
mission, 9.7c.  per  case,  leaving  a  net 
price  of  80.7c.  per  case  f.  o.  b.  St.  Cath- 
erines. On  these  shipments  this  figured 
out  13c.  per  pound,  or  alwut  40c.  per 
dozen  to  the  shipper. 


ioraHorse 


^ ^/A^B  Save  a  horse  and  you  won't 

have  to  buy  one.  Don't  sell 
.  or  destroy  any  horse  on 

\M  I k  M  account  of  Spavin,  Splint, 

Ringbone,  Curb,  Sprains  or 
^■^^H^A^  any  lameness.  Spend  one 
W^^^^^r  dollar  for  a  bottle  of 

'     Kendall's  Spavin  Cure 

— tbeold  reliable  remedy.  Thousands  h\re  made  big 
m<»ney  buying  "broken  down"  horses,  then  curing 
them  with  Kendall's.  Thousands  have  saved  big 
money  using  thlssure.quk-k,  t-couomlcal  cure.  Mr. 
G.  H.Corblnof  Klngmont.W.Va., writes: 

"Gentlemen  —Have  used  a  great  deal  f 
of  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure  and  have  never 
toundanythlng  equal  to  it.  I  used  It  on 
a  mare  which  I  only  paid  fifty  dollars  , 
for  and  smce  I  cured  her  of  the 
Spavin  I  have  refused  to  take  two 
hundred  dollars  for  her. 

Get  Kendall 's  Spavl  n  Cure  at  any 
druggist's.    Price,  81  per  bottle.  .  ' 
6  bottles  for  $6.00.   "A  Treatise 
on  the  Horse"  tree  at  drug- 
gists or  from 

Dr.B.  J.  Kendall  Co.' 

Enosburg  Falls.  Vermont,  U.S.A 


Cutter's  Antlirax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  trivea  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  o( 
California  stockmen  because  they  srive 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  oui 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

p.  0.  Box  257,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


Send  for  Kalsin  Machinery  ("atalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FHKSNO  CALIFOHNIA. 
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THE  CARE  OF  HORSES'  LEGS. 

Anything  that  will  prevent  mud  fever, 
cracked  heels,  and,  to  a  considerahle  ex- 
tent, grease,  is  most  opijortune  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  Farm  and  Home,  the 
leading  English  farm  journal,  has  the  fol- 
lowing to  say  on  this  timely  sul)ject: 

The  acute  form  of  erythema,  popularly 
known  as  "mud  fever,"  used  to  be  at- 
tributed to  some  particular  irritating 
property  in  the  mud;  but  this  idea  is 
exploded,  and  it  is  now  understood  that 
the  mud  of  the  supposed  blistering  dis- 
tricts has  no  other  peculiarity  than  its 
abundance  and  tenacity,  which  necessi- 
tate more  and  more  frequent  washing  to 
get  it  off.  Mud  fever  is  due  to  washing 
the  legs  and  leaving  them  wet,  or  failing 
to  dry  them  properly,  and  experience 
such  as  "Constant  Reader"  possesses  goes 
to  show  that  this  class  of  affection,  to- 
gether with  the  chronic  erythema  com- 
monly witnessed  in  long  standing  "crack- 
ed heels,"  and  the  eczematous  eruption 
known  as  "grease,"  is  prevented  by  not 
washing  the  mud  off,  but  letting  it  dry 
on  and  afterward  brushing  it  out. 

Why  tiik  Dry  Systkm  is  U.sefi  i.. — The 
explanation  is  simple.  The  coating  of 
mud  excludes  the  air  and  prevents  the 
temperature  of  the  skin  being  lowered. 
There  is  another  reason  why  dry  clean- 
ing tends  to  prevent  skin  eruptions,  par- 
licularly  those  referred  to  above,  and 
this  is  intimately  associated  with  the 
question  of  clipi)ing  the  legs  or  trimming 
out  the  heels.  We  cannot  here  go  into 
the  evils  associated  with  clipping  the 
legs  because  it  would  land  us  into  a  dis- 
sertation on  the  disadvantages  of  "feath- 
er" and  the  drawback  it  is  to  the  work- 
ing horse  and  his  working  attendant, 
but  washing  is  harmful  because  it  is  per 
functorily  performed.  If  the  skin  of  a 
hairy-legged  horse  is  examined  it  will 
be  found  that  the  mud  is  mainly  super 
ficial  and  that  the  hair  has  acted  as  a 
percolator,  retaining  the  dirt  on  its  sur- 
face. If  the  legs  are  closely  clipped,  the 
short,  stubbly,  erect  bi'istles  permit  di 
rect  contact  between  the  dirt  of  the  roads 
( which  is  not  simply  mud,  but.  in  the 
towns  especially,  a  conglomeration  of 
filth)  and  the  sensitive  skin.  Similar 
direct  contact  results  from  the  perfunc- 
tory washing  of  undipped  legs.  Some 
times,  where  there  is  one  handy  to  the 
stable,  as  there  generally  is  on  the  farm, 
the  horses  are  driven  into  the  pond,  to 
wash  themselves,  or  an  inadequate  quan- 
tity of  water  is  employed  in  a  bucket. 
This  results  in  the  dirt  being  washed 
into  the  skin  instead  of  off  the  hair,  and 
favors  its  irritation.  With  long  hair  it 
is  impossible  to  dry  the  legs — at  least, 
it  is  impossible  for  the  the  carter  with 
a  team  of  "feathered"  horses  and  only 
a  lad  to  assist  him — and  so  they  have  to 
be  left  to  dry,  and  the  wind  acting  on 
the  wet  skin  produces  troubles.  With  a 
"feathered"  champion  in  the  care  of  one 
man — a  first-class,  conscientious  groom, 
generally  full  of  pride  in  his  charge,  who, 
after  drying  the  legs  with  a  soft  rubber, 
hand-dubs  them  until  the  wet  is  all  got 
rid  of,  and  further  proceeds  to  dry  the 
,iart  by  rubbing  in  bran  until  it  falls  off 
the  skin,  showing  that  no  moisture  re- 
mains, and  then  wraps  them  in  bandages 
— washing  may  be  all  very  well,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  case  of  white  legs;  but 
it  is  quite  impossible  in  the  case  of  the 
working  horse,  even  if  the  attendants 
had  the  inclination,  which  very  few  pos 
sess.  "Constant  Reader"  tells  us  that  his 
father  was  a  coachman,  and  that  even 
under  most  particular  care — washing, 
drying,  etc. — the  horses  almost  always 
had  mud  fever  annually.  "Constant 
Reader,"  with  a  large  number  of  horses 
under  his  charge,  has,  under  the  "dry 
system,"  never  had  mud  fever.  This  dry 
system  is  very  simple;  It  involves  less 


labor  than  even  perfunctory  washing  and 
attempts  at  drying,  and  may  savor  of 
negligent  grooming,  lint  it  is  best  for  the 
horse.  It  needs  a  small  steel  scraper  and 
a  set  of  Newmarket  or  flannel  bandages, 
preferably  two  sets,  so  as  to  have  one 
always  dry,  and,  in  the  case  of  big  cart 
horses,  of  double  length;  but  we  have 
seen  both  of  these  things  improvised — 
the  scraper  out  of  a  piece  of  hoop-iron 
and  the  bandages  out  of  hay  or  straw 
bands — especially  in  days  before  the 
trusses  were  banded  with  strings  of  wire. 
A  steel  scraper,  such  as  saddlers  sell  for 
the  purpose,  is  not  expensive,  and  after 
it  has  been  used,  always  in  the  direction 
of  the  hair,  to  remove  the  wet  and  the 
bulk  of  the  mud.  the  legs  should  be  ban- 
daged and  left  to  dry  while  the  attendant 
goes  about  other  work  and  the  horse  is 
feeding.  Horses  vary  in  this  resjject  very 
considerably,  some  with  a  defective  cir- 
culation taking  longer  to  dry  than  others. 
Horses  coming  in  late  at  night  are  rarely 
quite  dry  imtil  next  morning,  but  this  is 
found  to  be  no  drawback  if  the  legs  are 
bandaged  as  soon  as  the  thick  of  the  wet 
dirt  has  been  scraped  off.  When  the  ex- 
tremities are  dry,  the  dandy-brush,  curry- 
conip,  and  wisp  will  clean  the  skin,  and 
in  their  use  improve  the  circulation. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

aOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  8>re,  Bp»d7,  ud  Posltlfc  fur* 
The  safest.  Hest  BLISTER  ever  need.  Talcei 
the  place  of  aU  linaments  fur  mild  or  severe  action. 
Kenioves  all  BunchPS  or  Blemishes  from  Hompt 
and  Cattle.  8UFEBSEDKS  ALL,  CACTBBV 
OKFIKING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 
Kverr  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  aatlsfactlon 
Price  •!  .60  per  liottle.  Sold  by  drugfrlsts.  or  sent 
bf  express,  charf^ea  paid,  with  foil  directions  for 
ts  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars 
THK  LAWRENCK-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


THE  LUITWIELER 


NON-PULSATING 
PUMPING  SYSTEM 


"Deep  Well 
Pump  Talk 
Continued" 


Cut  shown  liere  is  of  our  doublp- 
geart'd.  double-stroke,  belt-driven  pump 
head  and  adapted  for  gas  engine  drive, 
with  friction  cluteli  on  pump  sliaft 
when  desired.  Guides  are  fitted  with 
adjustable  bronze  take-ups. 

Luitwieler  I'umps  are  oonipart,  ncceii- 
Hlble,  Miniple.  diiriiblr. 

Uniform  applieation  of  power:  even 
speed  of  pistons;  no  jar;  no  pulsation. 
Have  worked  for  11  years  constant  ser- 
vice without  repairs.  No  pit;  no  noise; 
no  bother. 

Perfect  balance,  fewest  working 
parts,  operate  with  least  power  and  at- 
tention; 22  in  use  by  the  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
road. The  railroads  know  where  to 
nave  money. 

33  years'  experience  in  IjOs  Angeles. 
.Send  for  particulars. 

LUITWIELER  PUMPING  ENGINE  CO., 

Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
Our  Agenu  —  Ciarencf  Murray,  M.  E..  Fretno.  Cal. 
Porterville  Engineering  Co..  Portervillc,  Cal.  Simonds 
Machinery  Co..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  MONITOR  WAY 

Saves  60<jl  In  power  and  efficiency  In  eleva'lng 
water  from  an  ordinary  well  and  performs  a 
hundred  other  duties  on  the  farm.  Is  cheap 
and  reliable  and  never  out  of  order. 


Write  for   Information  on  Monitor  Gasoline 
Engines  and  Monitor  Windmills. 

A.  R.  EATON  &  CO.,  40S  lOth  St.,  Oakland. 


Heavy  Fence 

For  Economy 

Jj^TXrOVEN-WIRE  FENCES  must  be  heavy  as 
VV  ^'^^y  have  to  turn  animals  by  sheer  strength 
of  the  wire.  A  fence  with  barbs  is  protected 
from  excessive  pressure  because  the  animal  fears  the 
barbs.  Remove  the  barbs  and  the  greatest  strength 
of  the  animal  is  thrown  upon  the  fence.  Its  wires 
must  be  l-trger  and  stronger.  To  have  a  long-life 
woven-wire  fence  the  fence  must  be  heavy. 

AMERICAN 
FENCE 

is  a  thoroughly  galvanized  square  mesh  fence  of 
weight,  strength  and  dnrabiUty.  Large  wires  are 
used  and  the  whole  fabric  is  woven  together  with 
the  American  hinged  joint  (patented) — the  most 
substantial  and  fle.\it)le  union  possible.  Both  wires 
are  positively  locked  and  firmly  held  against  sideslip 
and  yet  are  free  to  act  Uke  a  hinge  in  yielding  to 
pressure,  returning  quickly  to  place  without  bending 
or  injuring  llu  metal. 

r)f»al#»r»  P  v#»rviArVi*»r*»  Stocks  of  American  Fence 

Lfcaicrs  i:.Very  Wnere  carried  m  every  place 

wlicru  farm  supplies  are  sold.   The  Fence  is  shipped  to  these 


FRANK  BAACKES,  Vice  President  and  General  Sales  Agent 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Company 

Chicago  New  York  Denver  San  Francisco 

Si->irl  for  cnpv  of  " Anuruan  Ffnre  JS'nvs."  prnfusfly  illuslralril,  dntolt-d  l,i  the  inlrrfsis 
f  :nt  tilers  and  i//"7tw«t'  li,i:c  inice  niay  be  employed  to  enhaiue  the  earmnt:  puwer  of  a  larm. 
twHiiUed  free  upon  appltiaiion. 


PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR  WOOD  I'll'K  FOK 

WATER,  Oil..   WI\E,  IRRIGATION.  CITY  SYSTEMS, 

MINING  A.vn  CYANiniNG.  MIM\G.  POWER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  In.  to  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
iSend  for  Printed  Matter.   New  Pipe  t'atalo^ue  In  Preparation. 
FACTORIES:  OFFICES: 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  SIS  Market  St..  San  Fraacliiro,  Cal. 

PORTLAND.  ORE.  Kenton  Station.  Portland.  Ore. 

LOS  ANtiELES.  CAL.  404  Equllablr  Hank  BdK-.  Lom  AnKrIra.  Cal. 

BOXES  and  BOX  SHOCKS 

FRIIT   AND    VEGETABLE    BOXES   OUR  SPECIALTY. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCANTILE   BOX  CO. 

231  BERRY  STREET  (Near  Fonrth)  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


This  is 
Second  Hand 
Pipe 


We  can  supply  you  with 
any  size  and  quantity  of 
^  Standard  Pipe  or  Casing — all  new 

threads  and  couplings — all  stock  guaranteed 
first  class.    Write  for  Prices  and  Particulars. 


A.SK   YOUR  DK.M.KK  FOR 

EL  DORADO  COCOA. MUX  OIL   C AKE 

CHICKENS    AND    IVIILK  COWS 

t  heapest  Food  In  the  Market  to-day.     11  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  It. 

EL    DORAOO    OIL  WORKS 

149  CALIFORNIA  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


F»  AXEINJXS 

Write  tor  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  Information 
about  Patpnts.  Caveats,  Trademarks,  and 
Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  *  CO., 
tl05-6    Merchants    Exchange    Bldg.,  San 
FraocUco.    Established  IStO. 


Subscription  Agents  W  anted 

The  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRES.S  wants  a 
younii  man  or  woman  In  every  couatjr  in 
the  State  to  aollclt  for  aabavrlbtlona.  Good 
commlaalona  allowed.  Write  an  at  once 
and  we  will  forward  neceaaary  papera, 
blanka  and  Inatmctloas.  Ym  caa  ataka 
KMd  mMer  wltb  ■  Uttle  eCart. 


.J;iiuiai-.v  7,  1911. 
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IT 


A  Hardwood  Post  and  a 
Tight  Staple  Can't  Bottier 
This  "PuUcr" 


Here  is  the  handiest  little  tool  a 
farmer  can  have  in  his  "Itit  '  — a  combined  staple  puller, 
driver,  wire  puller,  splicer  and  bolt  gi  ip.  Forged  from  high- 
est grade  crucible  steel  and  oil  tempered.  Takes  hold  of  a 
deeply  driven  staple  with  a  bull  dog  grip,  and  pulls  it  easily. 
You  can't  imagine  what  a  time-saver  and  bother-killer  this 

KeeH  mmn 

Staple  Puller 

is  about  the   farm  until  you  try  it.     Like  all  other  Keen 
Kutter  farm  tools,  it  is  fully  guaranteed.    If  you  find  a  defect 
of  temper,  adjustment  or  balance  in  a  Keen  Kuiter  hoe,  rake, 
scytlie,  fork,  shovel,  axe,  siiado  or  corn-knife,  yoi.r  dealer  will  refund 
the  purchase  price.       »"he  same   broad  guarantee 
covers  the  Keen  Kutter  lin^of  carpentry  tools,  pocket 
knives,  razors,  shears  and  table  cutlery. 

"The  Kecollection  of  Quality  'Remains 
Long  After  the  Trice  is  Forgotten" 

Trade  Mark  Registered.  — E.  C.  SIM.MONS. 

If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  us. 
SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY,  Inc.,    St.  Louis  and  New  York,  U.  *S.  A. 


2335 -ACRE  RANCH 

FOR  SALE 


We  have  a  Stock  Kaiieli  oF 
2;J3r)  Acres,  three  riiniiiii!.; 
streaui.s,  two  hams,  two  houses, 
well  fenced,  rolluifj;'  liilis.  good 
soil,  ahout  1500  acres  tillable, 
and  has  produced  as  high  as 
eighteen  sacks  of  wheat  i)er 
acre.  Four  miles  southwest  of 
Diuinigan.  Yolo  County. 

PRICE,  $18  PER  ACRE 

EASY  TERMS. 

Write  for  full  particidars  to 

WYATT  &  WILSON 

WINTERS 
Yolo  County,  -  Cal. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE 

THK  (;KRM.\\    savings  AM)  I,0.\.\ 
SOCIETY, 
The  Gennnn  Rank, 

(MeiiiluT  ot  the  Associated  Savings  Hanks 
of  San  Francisco), 
256  California  Street. 

Mission  Brancli,  2572  Mis.sion  St.,  near  22(1. 
I^iclimond  District  Branch.  432  Clement 
St.,  between  5th  and  6th  Aves. 

l'"or  the  half  year  ending  Decembc-r 
lino,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  tlie 
rate  of  four  (4)  per  cent  per  annum  on  all 
deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and 
after  Tuesday,  ,January  :i,  19T1.  Dividends 
not  called  for  are  added  to  the  deposit 
account  and  earn  dividends  from  .January 
1 .  1911. 

GlOOllGR  TOITRNY,  Manager. 


FOR  SALE 

A  tine  alfalfa  or  dairy  ranch.  60  acres  or  more. 
4r)  In  alfalfa.  Large  barns,  dwelling,  and  good 
supply  of  water.  Located  close  to  railroad  sta- 
tion, one  hour  run  to  San  Kranc  si-o.  .Address 
Hox  3fi,  PACIFIC  RURAL  FHKSS, 


MADELINE  MEADOWS 

Lassen  County 


You  cannot  allord  to  buy  land  In  the  Wfst 
without  first  looking  up  Madeline  Mead- 
ows lands. 

Irrigation  system  now  In  operation. 

.\  ny  size  farm  you  may  want  under  gravity 
irrigation  system. 

Total  price  including  perpetual  water 
rights. 

$40.00  Per  Acre 

Nine  years'  time. 
Write  or  call  for  full  detailed  information. 

ADDHE.SS  A  I, I,  INQDIKtES  TO 

MADELINE  MEADOWS  LAND  G 
IRRIGATION  CO. 

463   IVIonadnocK  Building 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


ALFALFA  LAND 

Merced  County 

LET  THE  CROPS  PAY  FOR  YOUR  FARM 

We  w  ill  sell  yoii  irri}>;ale(i  land  in  our 
Merced  Colony  a(ijoinin}^  the  city  lim- 
its of  Merced  on  a  crop  i)aynient  i)lan. 
Make  one  payment  in  cash,  then  the 
balance  of  the  purchase  jirice  from  one- 
third  the  crop  each  year.  We  have 
confidence  in  ihe  productivity  of  our 
land  or  we  could  not  make  this  projjo- 
sition.  If  you  liave  ecpial  confidence  in 
yourself,  write  us  today  for  jiarticulars. 

10  and  20  acre  tracts.   $100  1o  $125  per  acre. 

(Send  this  to  us) 

I  Co-operative  Land  &  Trust  Co. 

595  Market  St.,  S&n  Francisco 

(PUasc  send  me  litrraiure  on  your  Merwd  Colony) 


NAME  

ADDRESS . 


The  Poultry  Yard. 


EARM  BREEDING  STOCK. 


Wiitten  for  the  PAtii'ic  Ri  kal  Pkkss 
By  M.  Russell  James 

111  farm  poultry  one  serious  mistake  is 
usually  made  in  gathering  up  the  eggs  for 
hatching,  hit-or-miss.  In  the  flush  of  the 
egg  season  every  old  scrub  is  making  a 
spurt  at  egg  production  and  when  there 
is  no  attention  paid  in  the  selection  of 
breeding  stock,  eggs  from  such  an  un- 
profitable source  are  largely  used  for 
hatching  purposes. 

Even  if  the  farmer's  stock  is  a  mixed 
lot  of  mongrels,  if  they  are  vigorous  and 
active  birds  and  fairly  good  layers,  he 
can  grade  them  to  highly  satisfactory 
strains  by  selecting  the  pick  of  the  flock 
and  mating  them  to  pure-bred  males  of 
the  breed  desired.  An  average  price  of 
$5  each  will  secure  good  pure-bred  male 
stock  for  utility  purposes  from  a  well- 
established  and  reliable  breeder.  These 
will  not  be  show  birds,  but  they  will  have 
good  shape  and  color  and  head  points, 
and  most  important  of  all,  such  males 
must  be  young  and  vigorous.  A  ten- 
month  cockerel  or  a  cock  that  has  just 
completed  his  first  molt  is  the  best  age. 
No  other  males  should  be  allowed  to  run 
on  the  farm.  It  is  an  Ignorant  and  vul- 
gar notion  that  a  lot  of  male  birds  of  all 
ages  and  conditions  are  a  necessary  part 
of  the  hock. 

.NO    .MAI, ICS    KKfjriUEl)   EXtECT   I.\    THE  BKEEIJ- 
I.NG  PENS. 

The  ordinary  farm  flock  usually  aver- 
ages about  25  per  cent  roosters,  and  this 
surplus  contingent  is  made  of  a  non- 
descript lot  ranging  from  young  cocker- 
els to  scaly-legged  veterans,  all  of  which 
are  alike  in  harrassing  the  hens  and  pul- 
lets, eating  up  the  best  of  everything  and 
depleting  the  poultry  profits  generally. 
Let  it  be  understood  that  such  birds  are 
a  detriment  to  egg  production,  to  the  mar- 
ket eggs  and  to  the  hens.  It  is  both  cruel 
to  the  hens  and  unprofitable  to  the  busi- 
ness to  keep  them  on  the  place,  and  we 
would  advise  our  farm  friends  who  have 
such  stock  on  the  farm  to  market  the 
bunch  now  and  use  the  money  so  obtained 
to  purchase  the  necessary  number  of 
pure-bred  birds  for  their  breeding  pens. 
Even  these  purchased  males  should  not  be 
kept  longer  than  through  the  second 
breeding  season,  and  it  is  safer  to  get 
fresh  males  each  season,  but  always  of 
the  same  breed  and  preferably  of  the 
same  strain.  Farmers  and  utility  poul- 
trymen  are  inclined  to  crossing  breeds, 
and  while  there  are  certain  points  in  fa- 
vor of  this  method,  flrst-class  poultry 
products  require  pure-bred  poultry. 

l'i:UE-l!l{El)   I'OIU.TKY    THE   MOST   PltOI- rl  AIil.E 
ox  THE  I'-ARM. 

In  the  yearly  net  average  price  of  the 
three  grades  of  fresh  eggs  as  given  in 
last  week's  Pacii-ic  Rhkai.  Pkkss  we  noted 
that  "seconds"  averaged  throughout  the 
year  ti  cents  less  per  dozen  than  "firsts" 
and  10  cents  less  than  "extras,"  also  that 
the  bulk  of  farm  eggs  come  under  the 
grade  of  "seconds."  Mind,  these  three 
grades  are  fresh  sound  eggs,  and  the  low 
grading  of  "seconds"  is  due  to  their  being 
a  mixed  lot  in  size  and  color.  Uniformity 
in  size  and  color  is  necessary  to  secure 
top  iirlces  in  the  commercial  egg  market; 
it  follows  that  uniformity  in  breed  is 
necessary  to  obtain  dependable  uni- 
formity in  egg  production.  This  calls 
for  pure-bred  fowls  of  one  breed  and  to  a 
certain  extent  of  one  strain.  This  uni 
formity  is  also  an  advantage  in  markel 
poultry,  and  furthermore  it  adds  to  the 
beauty  and  value  of  the  flock,  thereby  in- 
creasing the  pride  and  pleasure  of  the 


poultry  raiser  and  rendering  a  profit  n  t. 
down  in  the  dollar  scnedule. 

POOR  BREEDIXG,   NOT  PURE  BREEDLNd,  CAliS].  s 
DETERIORATION. 

Nature  detests  mix-ups  and  has  made 
the  race  or  breed  instinct  inherent  to 
every  creature.  There  is  no  crossing 
among  the  wild  birds,  and  no  deteriora- 
tion. Even  in  well-established  made-up 
breeds  there  is  a  constant  tendency  to 
"throw  back,"  which  If  not  watched  and 
controlled  would  eventually  end  in  mon- 
grels. It  takes  many  years  of  careful 
breeding  before  such  breeds  come  any 
ways  true  to  the  desired  type.  Those  who 
are  handling  some  of  the  newer  breeds 
at  the  present  time  have  this  difRculty 
to  contend  with  In  the  sale  of  hatching 
eggs.  The  chicks  come  in  off-colors  and 
the  purchasers  brand  the  persons  frauds 
to  whom  they  have  paid  a  high  price  for 
pure-bred  stock. 

The  great  cause  of  weakness  in  fancy 
fowls  and  one  which  has  given  the  black 
eye  to  pure  breeds  in  many  cases  is  the 
confinement  and  pampering  of  the  breed- 
ing stock.  The  poultryman  whose  mon- 
grel stock  ranges  over  hill  and  field  in  a 
state  of  nature  and  produce  eggs  which 
burst  open  like  popcorn  and  turn  out 
alert,  all-alive  chicks  that  are  ready  to 
take  to  the  fields  themselves  in  short 
order,  naturally  feels  disgust  for  the 
"pure-bred  stock"  whose  eggs  run  largely 
infertile  or  else  the  chicks  stick  to  the 
shell,  and  many  of  those  that  do  get  out 
might  better  have  stuck  there. 

BREEDING   STOCK    REQUIRE   PKACTICAI.I.Y  FREE 
RANGE. 

The  hen  that  jumps  from  her  perch  at 
the  dawn  eager  for  the  bug-hunt  as  the 
huntsman  for  the  chase,  is  full  of  vital 
life.  Her  blood  flows  like  quicksilver 
through  her  veins  and  flames  in  clear  red 
colors  from  her  comb.  It  is  not  bugs  and 
exercise  alone  which  she  gets,  but  inter- 
est. Who  can  say  that  her  dreams  have 
not  been  of  the  luscious  cutworm  she  will 
find  under  the  cabbage  row  in  the  dewy 
morning,  the  fierce  but  succulent  potato 
bug  hiding  under  the  hedge  row  or  of  the 
joyful  chase  of  the  frisky  gi'asshoi)per 
farther  afield.  The  person  who  says  that 
the  hen  is  a  mere  machine  doesn't  know 
what  he  is  talking  about.  She  is  as  full 
of  likes  and  dislikes  and  "nerves"  as  any 
other  mother,  and  she  must  be  made  con- 
tented and  happy  if  she  is  to  produce 
normal  vitalized  offspring.  Think  of  con- 
fining her  in  a  stuffy  coop  or  the  corner 
of  a  dirty  backyard  where  the  most  she 
can  expect  in  the  morning  is  a  few  musty 
grains  in  a  musty  pile  of  litter.  Little 
wonder  that  her  blood  is  thick  and  slug- 
gish, her  comb  swollen  and  discolored 
and  that  there  is  no  life  or  get-up  in  her 
or  stamina  in  her  chicks. 

The  intensive  poultry  culture  craze  of 
the  past  two  or  three  years  which  has 
been  brought  about  by  shrewd  and  un- 
scrupulous advertising  will  have  much  to 
answer  for  in  deteriorated  jioultry,  and 
we  advise  our  readers  to  have  none  of  it 
or  of  the  stock  raised  under  such  condi- 
tions. 

In  the  farm  breeding  stock  the  farmer 
has  the  advantage  again  over  most  other 
poultry  raisers.  He  can  make  a  few 
portable  poultry  houses  and  place  them 
in  a  distant  part  of  the  orchard  or 
meadow  away  from  the  general  flock, 
where  his  mated  pens  may  range  happy 
and  undisturbed  and  produce  the  hatch- 
ing eggs  that  hatch  and  the  chicks  that 
live  and  grow  and  add  to  the  profit  of  the 
l)Oulti-y  account. 


Question  Department. 

Chicken  Pdx. — "Subscriber"  in  Fresno 
county  writes:  "Will  you  kindly  answer 
the  following  questions  through  the 
RnuAi,  Phess?  I  have  some  turkeys  with 
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sore  heads.  The  sores  start  in  little 
yellow  patches  around  the  corners  of  the 
mouth,  and  seem  to  spread  from  this 
I)oint  all  over  the  head  causing  swelling 
which  closes  the  eyes  in  some  cases;  also 
spreads  inside  of  mouth  and  throat. 
What  is  the  cause?  What  should  be  the 
treatment?  What  is  the  preventative?" 

Our  subscriber's  turkeys  have  chicken 
|)0.\,  locally  termed  "sore-head."  Chicken 
pox  is  a  highly  contagious  disease  and  re- 
quires immediate  treatment.  In  all  such 
cases  if  our  inquirers  will  inclose  a 
stamped  and  directed  envelope  we  will 
answer  at  once  by  mail. 

This  disease  was  formerly  confined 
mostly  to  the  Southern  States  and  other 
hot  localities,  but  it  has  spread  over  the 
Eastern  States  and  to  the  Pacific  Coast, 
where  it  is  becoming  quite  common.  It  is 
caused  by  a  i)arasite  of  a  fungus  nature 
and  naturally  delights  in  hot  damp  cli- 
mates and  filthy  surroundings:  still  when 
chicken  pox  breaks  out  in  the  cold  of  a 
northern  winter  it  is  more  deadly  and  dif- 
ficult to  handle  than  during  the  summer. 
It  is  so  very  contagious  that  one  scab 
from  a  healed  sore  if  moistened  is  suffi- 
cient to  cause  an  epidemic  in  a  whole 
flock  of  fowls  of  either  chickens  or  tur- 
keys. Consequently  great  care  is  neces- 
sary in  disinfecting  the  quarters,  remov- 
ing the  droppings  and  sprinkling  air- 
slaked  lime  over  the  yards  and  under  the 
perches,  as  well  as  in  removing  all 
affected  fowls  from  the  flock. 

In  the  turkey  State  of  Texas  the  natives 
say  that  the  disease  is  caused  by  an  in- 
sect similar  to  the  jigger  (chigoe),  and 
they  use  salt  as  a  remedy,  either  as  a 
strong  brine  applied  to  the  sores  or  as  a 
salve  by  powdering  the  salt  and  mixing 
with  lard.  If  taken  in  time  this  treat 
nient  is  always  effective. 

In  the  East  the  following  treatment  has 
l)roved  effective  in  an  epidemic  of  chicken 
pox:  For  every  2y>  hens  mix  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  calcium-suplhide  powder  with  a 
pint  of  middlings  and  then  add  a  quart  of 
shorts  or  bran  and  moisten  with  sweet 
milk.  Spread  this  mash  out  on  clean 
boards  where  all  may  get  at  it  readily 
and  eat  it  up  quickly.  Apply  strong 
brine  to  the  sores. 

One  of  the  successful  Petaluma  poultry- 
men  had  an  outbreak  of  chicken  pox 
among  his  large  flock  several  years  ago, 
caused  by  contagion.  The  treatment 
which  proved  effective  with  large  num- 
bers follows:  A  spoonful  of  carbolic  acid 
was  added  to  the  suli)hur  for  a  smudge 
which  was  lighted  and  placed  in  each 
poultry  house  after  the  fowls  bad  gone  to 
roost.  As  soon  as  the  fowls  began  to 
sneeze  the  smudge  was  removed.  The 
sores  were  treated  by  applying  perman- 
ganate of  potash. 

In  all  cases  where  the  sores  or  pox 
have  become  encrusted  or  hard  they  need 
to  be  softened  with  a  little  suds  or  by  re- 
moving the  top  of  the  crust  before  apply- 
ing the  germ-killer,  which  latter  may  be 
either  strong  brine,  permanganate  of 
potash,  peroxide  of  hydrogen  or  carbo- 
lated  salve.  It  is  well  to  give  at  the  same 
time,  if  no  other  internal  remedy  is  used, 
one  teaspoon  ful  each  of  powdered  char- 
coal and  sulphur  to  every  pint  of  meal  or 
shorts  used  in  making  an  appetizing 
mash. 


Poultry  Notes. 

Facts. — The  farmer  will  never  be  much 
of  a  factor  in  the  first-class  i)oultry  and 
egg  market  until  he  wakes  up  to  the 
necessity  of  breeding  pure-bred  poultry. 
Some  are  beginning  to  realize  this,  but 
the  vast  majority  still  stick  to  the  old 
fogy  idea  thiit  a  hen  is  a  hen  because  she 
cackles  and  a  rooster  is  a  rooster  because 
be  crows.  If  this  is  true  of  poultry  why 
isn't  it  true  about  grains?  Would  yon 
think  of  i)lanting  poor,  common  corn  in 
stead  of  good  seed  corn,  and  expect  a  good 


harvest?  We  think  not.  Then  why  should 
you  expect  common  scrub  poultry  to  yield 
you  as  much  as  good  pure-bred  stock. — 
Ex. 


Pou.Ni)  Foolish  and  Pk.n.vv  Wi.se. — We 
still  find  people  with  good  sense  in  other 
matters  skimping  the  rations  of  their 
hens  to  economize.  If  these  economists 
woula  consider  that  a  few  dozen  of  the 
eg.gs  they  might  have  secured  by  full  ra- 
tions would  more  than  offset  the  extra 
cost  of  feed  and  still  leave  many  dozen  of 
profit,  they  might  be  doubtful  of  their 
economy.  This  is  especially  true  during 
the  winter  season  when  the  least  short- 
age or  change  in  the  food  supply  will 
check  egg  production.  It  is  not  good  to 
stuff  the  fowls  the  first  thing  in  the  morn- 
ing; rather  their  food  supply  should  be 
so  arranged  that  they  may  eat  little  and 
often,  and  their  activity  and  appetite  be 
whetted  during  the  day.  In  the  evening 
they  should  be  given  an  abundance  of 
wholesome  grains  and  fresh  green  food, 
so  that  they  may  go  to  roost  with  a  full 
crop  and  still  leave  some  to  be  eaten  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning.  It  is  the  hen 
that  goes  to  roost  with  a  full  crop  that  is 
the  egg-producer  always.  The  exi)erienced 
poultryman  needs  no  "systems"  to  tell 
the  layers;  he  can  pick  them  out  in  the 
dark  simply  by  passing  his  hand  along 
the  perches  after  the  hens  have  gone  to 
roost.  The  full  crops  belong  to  the  lay- 
ers. The  following  points  by  an  experi- 
enced poultry  raiser  are  well  put: 

The  old  saying  that  the  too  fat  hen  will 
not  lay  is  true.  The  converse  that  a  poor 
hen  will  not  lay  is  equally  true.  The 
hen  that  is  in  the  best  laying  condition 
must  have  some  surplus  fat  on  her  body. 
The  i)oultrymen  who  are  liberal  feeders 
( provided  they  feed  with  some  certainty 
of  judgment)  usually  have  hens  that  are 
good  i)roducers  of  eggs.  Those  who  starve 
their  hens  or  are  stingy  of  their  feed  will 
seldom  get  eggs  unless  a  few  of  the  flock 
are  strong  fighters  for  supremacy  at  feed- 
ing time  and  get  more  than  their  share  of 
the  feed.  A  hen  that  has  some  surjilus 
fat  on  her  body  has  had  her  wants  sup- 
|)lied  and  there  has  been  some  food  to 
spare.  She  has  some  surplus  energy.  A 
|)oor  hen  has  no  surplus  energy  and  she 
cannot  manufacture  eggs.  It  is  all  she 
can  do  to  live  and  keep  warm.  The  first 
part  of  the  egg  to  be  formed  is  the  yolk, 
which  contains  34  per  cent  of  albumen 
(which  is  a  form  of  the  proteids)  and  64 
per  cent  of  fat.  The  same  as  other  ani- 
mals the  hen  takes  food  into  her  body  to 
maintain  it.  Growth  of  the  body  and  pro- 
duction of  eggs  must  come  from  the  sur- 
plus after  the  bodily  wants  have  been  sup- 
plied Therefore  no  eggs  will  be  formed 
until  there  is  a  surplus  of  fat  to  form  the 
yolk. 


TLKKKY    Ls   Kl.N<i    I.N    NOVK.MIIKK   A.M)  DE- 

CK.MBKK. — In  every  butcher  shop  from 
Maine  to  Oregon  and  from  Canada  to 
Mexico,  the  grand  American  bird  holds 
undisputed  sway.  During  the  holiday 
rush,  or  preceding  it,  678,000  turkeys 
valued  at  $1,356,000,  are  received  in  Chi- 
cago, according  to  the  estimates  made  by 
Iirominent  poultry  dealers.  The  bulk  of 
the  business  is  so  great  that  exact  figures 
are  impossible,  but  an  idea  of  its  magni- 
tude may  be  secured  when  it  is  stated  in 
the  words  of  the  largest  buyer:  "The 
cars  required  to  contain  the  turkeys 
shipped  to  Chicago  for  Thanksgiving, 
Christmas  and  New  Years  would  make  a 
train  seven  miles  long."  The  great 
Thanksgiving  rush  begins  the  Monday  be- 
fore Thanksgiving,  but  preparations  are 
made  for  it  for  weeks,  the  liirds  being 
.killed  as  fast  as  received,  the  surplus 
after  the  daily  sales  going  into  the  cool- 
ers. One  hundred  and  sixty  men  were 
engaged  last  year  in  dressing  turkeys 
alone,  several  large  establishments  being 


in  the  business  of  killing  and  dressing 
poultrj'  for  other  dealers.  These  are 
known  as  poultry  slaughter  houses.  More 
than  500  turkeys  are  dressed  during  the 
rush  season  for  each  of  the  large  com- 
mission houses. 


Improvement  among  the  poultry  can  be 
more  readily  secured  if  but  one  breed  is 
kept  rather  than  a  large  number  of 
breeds. 


POULTRY. 


StlLLIVANS'  BUI^K  ORPINGTONS — 1"00 
birds  to  .select  from.  Trios.  $7.50  and  up. 
Eggs  for  liatcliing.  $2  and  $3.  Sppcial 
selection.  Prices  on  application.  Mr, 
and  Mrs.  W.  S.  SULLIVAN.  25  Market 
St.,  Agnew,  Santa  Clara  Co..  Cal. 


PIONKER  POXJLTRY  YARDS — Standard 
bred  Light  and  Dark  Brahmas.  RulT 
Cochins.  R.  I.  Reds,  Houdans.  Bla('k  Mi- 
norcas,  Cornish  Fowls.  Brown  Leglionis. 
Bronze  turkeys,  peacocks,  guineas  and 
Rouen  ducks.  Address  W.  A.  FRENCH. 
545  W.  Park  St.,  Stockton.  Cal. 


ORPINGTONS:  White  and  Buff.  No  more 
esgs  or  stock  till  fall.  Am  booking  or- 
d  rs  for  fall  delivery  of  trios  and  hens 
ot  both  varieties.  Write  for  prices.  Mrs 
S.  Swaysgood,  Route  1,  Healdsburg,  Cal. 


:  wo 

on  White  and  second  pen  on  Buns  at  tlie 
Great  Petaluma  show.  Address  Mrs. 
ELLEN  JACQUE,  3117  School  St..  Fruit- 
vale,  Cal. 

INDIAN  Rt^NNER  BABY  DUCKS,  25c  each. 
Ready  for  delivery  Feb.  1st  and  later, 
no  less  than  15  shipped.  T.  M.  ALEX- 
ANDER, 460  33d  Ave.,  San  Francisco. 


PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Petaluma. 
Cal. — You  will  be  pleased  with  our  new 
Free  CATALOGUE.    Send  for  it. 

CARRINGTON  WHITE  LEGHORNS — Send 
tor  circular.  Address  C.  B.  CARRING- 
TON. Hayward.  Cal. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart 
Clements.  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage 
early  maturity. 


BANTAMS — Golden  Seabrtght  and  Japan- 
ese. Free  Circular.  Englewood  Orchard. 
Campbell. 


TWIN  OAKS  FARM — W.  H.  Bissell.  Pro- 
prietor. Livermore,  Cal. — Buff.  White 
Orpington. 


PUFF  LEGHORN  EGGS,  splendid  layers, 
$1.50  for  15.    Ed.  Kerr,  Santa  Rosa.  Cal. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS — Great  egg  producers. 
Circular.    A.  H.  Gregory,  Frultvale.  Cal. 


MANHATTAN  Egg  and  Stock  Food  keeps 
Stock  and  Poultry  healthy:  try  it 


THOKOIGHRRED  BI  FF  I.EGHORXS 


l"ro%eii  winter  luyer«;  <MI«  henM  neleeleil 
hy  ilfiKiin  S>'Nt«'iii,  In  lireeillnK;  ynrilN. 
ClilekM.  yio  pt-r  IIMI. 

F.KKN  for  lilllflilnK.  !!>•'  Per  IO(l>.  !|tl  |mt 
MelllliK> 

K.  M.  ni;MrKi., 

K.  F.  l>.  .No.  1.  l.iitliroii.  (  111. 


THE  ARENBERG   BROODER  SFOVE 

Proven  to  be  the 
most  successful 
Brooder  Stove  on  the 
market.  Awarded 
gold  medal  for  most 
meritorius  California 
invention  at  Cali- 
fornia State  Fair. 
Sacramento,  Septem- 
ber, 1910,  Burns  dis- 
tillate: perfectly  sim- 
ple and  easy  to  manage.  Write  for  detalln. 
H.  F.  ARFIVBBRG,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


0. 

DIVIDEND  NOTICE 


•i.\VI\<;.'<    IMO.V    BA.VK  OF 
FRANCISt  O 

(Member  of  the  Associated  Savings  Banks 
of  San  Francisco). 

Northwest  ror.  California  and  Montgomery 
Sts.  (after  .January  3,  Idll.  Market  St. 
at  Grant  Ave.  and  O  Farrell  St.) 

For  the  lialf  year  ending  December  31. 

1910,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  tlie 
rate  of  four  (4)  per  cent  per  annum  on  all 
savings  deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on 
and  after  Tuesday.  .Tanuary  3.  Iflll.  A 
dividend  not  drawn  will  be  added  to  the 
deposit  account,  heeome  a  part  thereof, 
and  earn  dividend  from  .lanuary  1.  1911. 
Money  deposited  on  or  before  .January  10. 

1911,  will  earn  interest  from  .lanuary  1st. 

R.  M.  WELCH,  Cashier. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 

Direct  to  consumer.  1  can  save  you  from  10'* 
to  20'*.  .\  large  stock  on  hand.  Quick  delivery. 
Egg  eases,  Kucalyptus  Nursery  Hoxes.  Fruit 
Boxes  and  Trays  of  all  kinds. 

R.    F.  WILSOIM 
Telephone  2957  Stockton,  Cal. 


How  to  Make 
Money 

Growing  Fruit 

Is  a  queatioa  that  confrontu  every  or- 
chardlat  la  one  form  or  another  every 
■eason.  A  aure  nay  Im  to  folloiv  the 
practical  advice  and  HUgKentlonn,  baneil 
OB  thlrty-flve  yearn  clone  obaervatlon 
and  InveatlKBtlon  an  to  cllinaten  and 
nolln,  methoda  and  nork,  given  In  the 
■ew 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS 

AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM 
NOW  READY ! 

FIFTH  EDITION 

REVISED  AND  BXTBNDBD 

A  MANUAI,  «»F  METHODS  WHICH 
HAVE  YIELDED  GREATEST  Si;C- 
CESS;  WITH  LISTS  OF  VARIETIES 
BEST  ADAPTED  TO  THE  DIFFER- 
ENT SECTIONS  OF  I  HE  STATE. 


By  Ednard  J.  Wickaon,  A.  M. 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Agriculture  In 
the  College  ot  Agriculture  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California;  Director  and 
Horticulturist  of  the  University  Ex- 
periment Station;  Author  of  "Cali- 
fornia Vegetables  in  Garden  and 
Field";  Editor  Pacific  Rural  Press; 
member  National  Council  Horticul- 
ture, etc. 
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Things  to  Forget. 

If  you  see  a  tall  fellow  ahead  of  a  crowa, 
A  leader  of  men,  marching  fearless  and 
proud, 

And  you  know  of  a  tale  whose  mere  tell- 
ing aloud 

Would  cause  his  jjroud  head  to  in  an 
guish  be  bowed. 
It's  a  pretty  good  plan  (o  forget  it. 

If  you  know  of  a  skeleton  hidden  away 
In  a  closet  and  guarded  and  kept  from 
the  day 

In  the  dark,  and  whose  showing,  whose 
sudden  display, 

Would  cause  grief  and  soirow  and  life- 
long dismay. 
It's  a  pietty  good  plan  to  forget  it. 

If  you  know  of  a  thing  that  will  darken 
the  joy 

Of  a  man  or  a  woman,  a  girl  or  a  boy. 
That  will  wipe  out  a  smile  or  the  least 

way  annoy 
A  fellow,  or  cause  any  gladness  to  cloy. 
It's  a  ])retty  good  i)lan  to  forget  it. 

— Selected. 


Aimt  Anniky's  Teeth. 

Aunt  Anniky  was  an  African  dame  .50 
years  old  and  of  an  imposing  api)earance. 
As  a  waffle-maker  she  possessed  a  gift  be- 
yond the  common,  but  her  unapproach- 
able talent  lay  in  the  province  of  nursing. 
She  seemed  born  for  the  benefit  of  sick 
people.  She  should  have  been  painted 
with  the  apple  of  healing  in  her  hand. 
For  the  rest,  she'  was  a  funny,  illiterate 
old  darkey,  vain,  affable,  and  neat  as  a 
pink. 

On  one  occasion  my  mother  had  a  dan- 
gerous illness.  Aunt  Anniky  nursed  her 
through  it.  giving  herself  no  rest  night 
nor  day  until  her  patient  had  come  "back 
to  de  walks  an'  ways  oh  life,"  as  she 
expressed  the  dear  mother's  recovery. 
My  father,  overjoyed  and  grateful,  felt 
that  he  owed  its  result  quite  as  much  to 
Aunt  Anniky  as  to  our  family  doctor,  so 
he  announced  his  intention  of  making 
her  a  handsome  present,  and,  like  King 
Herod,  left  her  free  to  choose  what  it 
should  be.  I  shall  never  forget  how  Aunt 
Anniky  looked  as  she  stood  there  smil- 
ing and  bowing,  and  bobbing  the  funniest 
little  courtesies  all  the  way  down  to  the 
ground. 

And  you  will  never  guess  what  it  was 
the  old  woman  asked  for. 

"Well,  Mars'  Charles,"  said  she  (she 
had  been  one  of  our  servants  and  always 
called  my  father  Mars'  Charles),  "to  tell 
you  de  livin'  trufe,  my  soul  an'  body  is 
a-yearnin'  fur  a  han'sum  chany  set  o' 
teef." 

"A  set  of  teeth?"  cried  father,  surprised 
enough;  "and  have  you  none  left  of  your 
own?" 

"I  has  gummed  it  fur  a  good  many 
ye'rs,"  said  Aunt  Anniky,  with  a  sigh; 
"but  not  wishin'  ter  be  ongrateful  ter 
my  obligations,  I  owns  ter  havin'  five  na.tr 
eral  teef.  But  dey  is  po'  sogers;  dey 
shirks  battle.  One  ob  dem's  got  a  little 
somethin'  in  it  as  lively  as  a  speared 
worm,  an'  I  tell  you  when  anything 
teches  it,  hot  or  cold,  it  jest  make  me 
dance!  An'  anudder  is  in  my  top  jaw, 
an'  ain't  got  no  match  fur  it  in  de  bot- 
tom one;  an'  one  is  broke  off  nearly  to 
de  root;  an'  de  las'  two  is  so  yaller  dat 
I's  ashamed  ter  show  'em  in  company, 
an'  so  I  lif's  my  turkey-tail  ter  my 
mouf  every  time  I  laughs  oi-  speaks." 

"Well,"  said  my  father,  "I  am  going 
to  the  village  tomorrow,  Anniky,  in  the 
spring-wagon.  I  will  take  you  with  me, 
and  we  will  see  what  the  dentist  can  do 
for  you." 


"Bless  yo'  heart,  Mars'  Charles!"  said 
the  delighted  Anniky;  "you're  jest  as  good 
as  yo'  blood  an'  yo'  name,  an'  mo'  I 
couldn't  say." 

The  morrow  came,  and  with  it  Aunt 
Anniky,  gorgeously  arrayed  in  a  flaming 
red  calico,  a  bandanna  handkerchief,  and 
a  string  of  carved  yellow  beads  that  glist- 
ened on  her  bosom  like  fresh  buttercups 
on  a  hillside. 

I  had  petitioned  to  go  with  the  party, 
for,  as  we  lived  on  a  plantation,  a  visit 
to  the  village  was  something  or  an  event. 

A  brisk  drive  soon  brought  us  to  the 
center  of  the  "Square."  A  glittering  sign 
hung  brazenly  from  a  high  window  on 
its  western  side,  bearing  in  raised  black 
letters  the  name  of  Dr.  Alonzo  Babb. 

Doctor  Babb  was  the  dentist  and  the 
odd  fish  of  our  village.  He  beams  on  my 
memory  as  a  big,  round  man,  with  hair 
and  smiles  all  over  his  face,  who  talked 
incessantly,  and  said  things  to  make  your 
blood  run  cold. 

He  motioned  Aunt  Anniky  to  a  chair, 
into  which  she  dropped  in  a  limp  sort 
of  way,  recovering  herself  immediately, 
however,  and  sitting  bolt  upright  in  a 
rigid  attitude  of  defiance.  Some  moments 
of  persuasion  were  necessary  before  she 
could  be  induced  to  lean  back  and  allow 
Dr.  Babb's  fingers  on  her  nose  while  she 
breathed  the  laughing  gas;  but  once  set- 
tled, the  exi)ression  faded  from  her  coun- 
tenance almost  as  quickly  as  a  magic- 
lantern  picture  vanishes,  and  in  an  in- 
credibly short  space  of  time  her  five 
teeth  were  out.  As  she  came  to  herself, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  she  was  rather  silly, 
and  quite  mortified  me  by  winking  at 
Dr.  Babb  in  the  most  confidential  man- 
ner and  repeating  over  and  over  again, 
"Honey,  yer  ain't  harf  as  smart  as  yo' 
thinks  yo'  is!" 

After  a  few  weeks  of  sore  gums,  Aunt 
Anniky  appeared  ladiant  with  her  new 
teeth.  The  effect  was  certainly  funny. 
In  the  first  place,  blackness  itself  was 
not  as  black  as  Aunt  Anniky.  She  looked 
as  if  she  had  been  dijjped  in  ink  and 
polished  off  with  lampblack.  Her  eyes 
showed  but  the  faintest  rim  of  white. 
But  those  teeth  were  white  enough  to 
make  up  for  everything.  She  had  se- 
lected them  herself,  and  the  little,  ridicu- 
lous, milk-white  things  were  more  fitted 
for  the  mouth  of  a  Titania  than  for  the 
great  cavern  in  which  Aimt  Anniky^. 
tongue  moved  and  had  its  being.  The 
gums  above  them  were  black,  and  when 
she  spread  her  wide  mouth  in  a  laugh,  it 
always  reminded  me  of  a  piano  lid  open- 
ing suddenly  and  showing  all  the  black 
and  white  ivories  at  a  glance.  Aunt  An- 
niky laughed  a  good  deal,  too,  after  get- 
ting her  teeth  in,  and  declared  she  had 
never  been  so  happy  in  her  life.  It  was 
observed,  to  her  credit,  that  she  put  on 
no  airs  of  pride,  but  was  as  sociable  as 
ever,  and  made  nothing  of  taking  out 
her  teeth  and  handing  them  around  for 
inspection  among  her  curious  and  admit - 
ing  visitors.  But  finally  destruction  came 
upon  them  in  a  way  that  no  one  could 
have  foreseen. 

Uncle  Ned  was  an  old  colored  man  who 
lived  alone  in  a  cabin  not  very  far  froni 
Aunt  Anniky's,  but  very  different  from 
her  in  point  of  cleanliness  and  order.  In 
fact,  Uncle  Ned's  wealth,  apart  from  a 
little  corn  crop,  consisted  in  a  lot  of  fine 
young  pigs  that  ran  in  and  out  of  the 
house  at  all  times,  and  were  treated  by 
their  owner  as  tenderly  as  if  they  had 
been  his  children.  One  fine  day  the  old 
man  fell  sick  of  a  fever,  and  he  sent 
In  haste  for  Aunt  Anniky  to  come  ana 
nurse  him.  He  agreed  to  give  her  a  pig 
in  case  she  brought  him  through;  shoula 
she  fail  to  do  so,  she  was  to  receive  no 
pay.  Uncle  Ned  got  well,  and  the  next 
thing  we  heard  was  that  he  refused  to 
pay  the  pig.  My  father  was  usually  called 
upon  to  settle  all  the  disputes  in  the 


neighborhood;  so  one  morning  Anniky 
and  Ned  appeared  before  him,  both  look- 
ing very  indignant. 

"I'd  jes'  like  ter  tell  yer.  Mars'  Charles," 
began  Uncle  Ned,  "ov  de  trick  dis  mis- 
er'ble  ol'  nigger  played  on  me." 

"Go  on,  Ned,"  said  my  father,  with  a 
resigned  air. 

"Well,  it  war  de  fift'  night  o'  de  fever, 
said  Uncle  Ned,  "an'  I  wuz  a-tossin'  an" 
a-moanin',  an'  old  Anniky  jes'  lay  back 
in  her  chair  an'  snored  as  ef  a  dozen 
frogs  wuz  in  her  throat.  I  wuz  a-perishin' 
an'  a-burnin'  wid  thirst — an'  I  hollered 
to  Anniky;  but  lor!  I  might  as  well  a- 
hollered  to  a  tombstone.  It  wuz  ice  I 
wanted,  an'  I  knowed  dar  wuz  a  glass 
somewhar  on  my  table  wid  cracked  ice 
in  it.  Lor!  lor!  how  dry  I  wuz!  I  neber 
longed  fur  whisky  in  my  born  days  ez 
I  panted  fur  dat  ice.  It  was  pow'ful  dark, 
fur  de  grease  wuz  low  in  de  lamp,  an' 
de  wick  spluttered  wid  a  dyin'  flame. 
But  I  felt  aroun',  feeble-like  an'  slow,  till 
my  fingers  touched  a  glass.  I  pulled  it 
to  me,  an'  I  run  my  han'  in  an'  grabben 
de  ice,  as  I  s'posed,  an'  flung  it  in  my 
mouf,  an'  crunched  an'  crunched — " 

Here  there  was  an  awful  pause.  Uncle 
Ned  pointed  his  thumb  at  Anniky,  and 
said,  in  a  hollow  voice:  "It  wuz  Anniky's 
teef." 

My  father  threw  back  his  head  and 
laughed  as  I  had  never  heard  him  laugh. 
Mother  from  her  sofa  joined  in.  I  was 
doubled  up  like  a  jackknife  in  the  cor- 
ner. But  for  the  principals  in  the  affaii', 
neither  of  them  inoved  a  muscle.  They 
saw  no  joke.  Aunt  Anniky,  in  a  dread- 
ful, muffled,  squeaky  sort  of  voice,  took 
up  the  tale: 

"Nexst  ting  I  knowed.  Marsh  Sharles, 
somebody's  sheizin'  me  by  the  hald,  a- 
jammin'  it  up  'gin  de  wall,  a-jawin'  at 
ine  like  de  angel  Gabriel  at  de  rish  ol' 
sinners  in  de  bad  plashe — an'  dar  wash 
old  Ned  a-spittin'  like  a  black  cat  an' 
a-howlin'  so  dreadful  dat  I  tought  he 
wash  de  debil;  an'  when  I  got  de  light, 
dar  wash  my  beautiful  chany  teef  a-flung 
aroun'  like  scattered  seed  corn  on  de 
flo',  an'  Ned  a-swarin'  he'd  have  de  law 
on  me." 

"An'  arter  all  dat,"  broke  in  Uncle  Ned, 
"she  purtends  to  lay  a  claim  fur  my  pig. 
But  I  says  no,  sir;  I  don't  pay  nobody 
nothin'  who's  played  me  a  trick  like  dat." 

"Trick!"  said  Aunt  Anniky,  scornfully; 
"whar's  de  trick?  Tink  I  wanted  yo'  ter 
eat  my  teef?  An'  furdermo".  Marsh 
Sharles,  dar's  jes'  dis  'bout  it.  When 
dat  night  set  in,  dar  warn't  no  mo'  hope 
fur  old  Ned  dan  fur  a  foundered  sheep. 
Laws-a-mussy !  dat's  why  I  went  ter  sleep. 
I  wanted  ter  hev  strengt'  ter  put  on  his 
burial  clo'es  in  de  mornin'.  But  don't 
yer  see,  Marsh  Sharles,  dat  when  he  got 
so  mad,  it  brought  on  a  sweat  dat  broke 
de  fever!  It  saved  him!  But  fur  all  dat, 
arter  munchin'  an'  manglin'  my  chany 
teef,  he  has  de  imperdence  of  tryin'  ter 
'prive  me  of  de  pig  dat  I  honestly  'arned." 

It  was  a  hard  case.  Uncle  Ned  sat 
there  a  very  image  of  injured  dignity, 
while  Aunt  Anniky  bound  a  red  handker- 
chief around  her  mouth  and  fanned  her- 
self with  her  turkey-tail. 

"I  am  sure  I  don't  know  how  to  settle 
the  matter,"  said  father,  helplessly.  "Ned, 
I  don't  see  but  that  you'll  have  to  pay 
up." 

"Neber,  Mars'  Charles — neber." 

"Well,  suppose  you  get  mai'ried,"  sug- 
gested father,  brilliantly;  "that  will  unite 
your  interests,  you  know." 

Aunt  Anniky  tossed  her  head.  Uncle 
Ned  was  old,  wizened,  wrinkled  as  a 
raisin,  but  he  eyed  Anniky  over  with  a 
supercilious  gaze  and  said,  with  dignity, 
"Ef  I  wanted  ter  mairy,  I  could  gel  a 
likely  young  gal." 

All  the  four  points  of  Anniky's  turban 
shook  with  indignation.  "Pay  nie  tur 
detii  chany  teef!"  she  iiissed.  I 


Some  visitors  interrupted  the  dispute 
at  this  time  and  the  two  old  darkies  went 
away. 

A  week  later  Uncle  Ned  appeared,  with 
a  rather  sheepish  look. 

"Well,  Mars'  Charles,"  he  said,  'i's 
'bout  concluded  dat  I'll  marry  Anniky." 

"Ah!  is  that  so?" 

"  'Pears  like  it's  de  onliest  way  I  kin 
save  my  pigs,"  said  Uncle  Ned,  with  a 
sigh.  "When  she's  married  she's  boun' 
ter  'bey  me.  Women,  'bey  yo'  htisban's; 
dat's  what  the  good  Book  says." 

"Yes,  she  will  bay  you,  I  don't  doulit," 
said  my  father,  making  a  pun  that  Uncle 
Ned  could  not  appreciate. 

"An'  ef  she  ever  opens  her  jaw  ter  nie 
'bout  dem  ar  teef,"  he  went  on,  "I'll  mash 
her." 

Uncle  Ned  tottered  on  his  legs  like  an 
unscrewed  fruit-stand,  and  I  had  my  opin- 
ions as  to  his  "mashing"  Aunt  Anniky. 
This  opinion  was  confirmed  the  next  day 
when  my  father  offered  her  his  congratu- 
lations. "You  are  old  enough  to  know 
your  own  mind,"  he  remarked. 

"I's  ole,  maybe,"  said  Anniky,  "but  .so 
is  a  oak  tree,  an'  it's  wigorous,  I  reckon. 
I's  a  purty  wigorous  sort  o'  growth  my- 
self, an'  I  reckon  I'll  have  my  own  way 
wid  Ned.  I'm  gwine  ter  fa*;en  dem  pigs 
of  his'n,  an'  you  see  ef  I  don't  sell  'em 
nex'  Christmas  fur  money  'nough  ter  git 
a  new  string  o'  chany  teef." 

"Look  here,  Anniky,"  said  father,  with 
a  burst  of  generosity,  "you  and  Ned  will 
quarrel  about  those  teeth  till  the  day  of 
doom;  so  I  will  make  you  a  wedding 
present  of  another  set,  that  you  may  Ijegiii 
married  life  in  harmony." 

Aunt  Anniky  expressed  her  gratitude. 
"An'  dis  time,"  she  said,  with  sudden 
fury,  "I  sleeps  wid  'em  in." 

The  teeth  were  presented  and  the  wed- 
ding preparations  began.  The  expectant 
bride  went  over  to  Ned's  cabin  and  gave 
it  such  a  cleaning  up  as  it  never  had.  But 
Ned  did  not  seem  happy.  He  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  his  pigs  and  wandered 
about,  looking  more  wizened  every  day. 
Finally  he  came  to  our  gate  and  beckoned 
to  me  mysteriously. 

"Come  over  ter  my  house,  honey,"  he 
whispered,  "an'  bring  a  pen  an'  ink  an' 
a  piece  o'  ])aper  wid  yer.  I  wants  yer 
ter  write  me  a  letter." 

I  ran  into  the  house  for  my  little  writ- 
ing desk  and  followed  Uncle  Ned  to  his 
cabin. 

"Now,  honey,"  he  said,  after  barring 
the  door  carefully,  "don't  you  ax  me  no 
questions,  but  jes'  put  down  de  woids 
dat  comes  out  o'  my  mouf  on  dat  ar 
paper." 

"■Very  well.  Uncle  Ned;  go  on." 

"Anniky  Hobbleston,"  he  began,  "dat 
weddin'  ain't  a-gwine  ter  come  off.  You 
cleans  up  too  much  ter  suit  me.  1  ain't 
used  ter  so  much  water  splashin'  aroun'. 
Dirt  is  warmin'.  Spec'  I'd  freeze  dis  win- 
ter if  you  wuz  here.  An'  you  got  too 
much  tongue.  Besides.  I's  got  anudder 
wife  over  in  Tipper.  An'  I  ain't  a-gwine 
ter  marry.  As  fur  de  law,  I's  a-leavin' 
dese  parts,  an'  I  takes  de  pigs  wid  me. 
Yer  can't  fin'  dem,  an'  yer  can't  fin'  me. 
Fur  I  ain't  a-gwine  ter  marry.  I  wuz 
born  a  bachelor,  an'  a  bachelor  will  rep- 
resent inyself  befo'  de  judgment  seat.  If 
you  gives  yer  promise  to  say  no  mo'  'bout 
dis  marryin'  business,  i)'raps  I'll  come 
back  some  day.  So  no  mo'  at  present 
from  your  humble  worshippei', 

"Ned  Cuddy." 

"Isn't  that  last  part  rather  inconsist- 
ent?" said  I,  greatly  amused. 

"Yes,  honey,  if  .  yer  says  so;  an'  it's 
kind  o'  soothin'  to  de  feelin's  of  a  wom- 
an, yer  know." 

I  wrote  it  all  down  and  read  it  to 
Uncle  Ned. 

"Now,  my  chile,"  he  said,  "I'm  a-gwine 
tei-  git  on  my  mule  soon  as  de  moon  rises 
ter-night,  an'  drive  my  pigs  ter  Col'^'ater 
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Gap,  whar  I'll  stay  an'  fish.  Soon  as  I'lA 
well  gone,  you  take  dis  letter  to  Anniky, 
but  min'  don't  tell  her  whar  I's  gone.  An' 
if  she  take  it  all  right,  an'  promises  ter 
let  me  alone,  you  write  me  a  letter,  an' 
I'll  get  de  fust  Methodis'  preacher  I  run 
across  in  de  woods  ter  read  it  ter  me. 
Den.  ef  it's  all  right,  I'll  come  back  an' 
weed  yer  flower  gyardin'  fur  yer  as  purty 
as  preachin'." 

I  agreed  to  do  all  Uncle  Ned  asked, 
and  we  parted  like  conspirators.  Sure 
enough,  next  morning  Uncle  Ned  was 
missing,  and  after  waiting  a  reasonable 
time,  explained  the  matter  to  my  parents, 
and  went  over  with  his  letter  to  Aunt 
Anniky. 

"Powers  abovel"  was  her  only  com- 
ment as  I  got  through  the  remarkable 
epistle.  Then,  after  a  pause  to  collect 
her  thoughts,  she  seized  me  by  the  shoul- 
der, saying:  "Run  to  yo'  papi)y,  honey, 
quick,  an'  ax  him  if  he's  gwine  ter  stick 
to  his  bargain  'bout  de  teef.  Yer  know 
he  p'intedly  said  dey  wuz  a  weddin'  gif." 

Of  course  my  father  sent  word  that  she 
must  keep  the  teeth,  and  my  mother  add- 
ed a  message  of  sympathy,  with  a  pres- 
ent of  a  pocket  handkerchief  to  dry  Aunt 
Anniky's  tears. 

But.  "It's  ^11  right."  said  that  sensible 
old  soul,  opening  her  piano-lid  with  a 
cheerful  laugh.  "Bless  you.  chile,  it  wuz 
de  teef  I  wanted,  not  de  man  I  An',  honey, 
you  jes'  sen'  word  to  dat  shif'less  ol'  nig- 
ger, ef  you  know  what  he's  gone,  to  come 
back  home  an'  git  his  crap  in  de  groun"; 
an'  as  fur  as  I'm  consarned,  you  jes'  let 
him  know  dat  1  wouldn't  pick  him  up 
with  a  ten  foot  pole,  not  ef  he  wuz  ter 
beg  me  on  his  knees  till  de  millennial 
day." 


Reviewing  Our  Methods. 

1)0  you  try  never  to  have  an  uni)leas 
ant  subject  discussed  at  table? 

Do  you  endeavor  to  serve  a  funny  stor\ 
with  the  evening  meal? 

Have  you  noticed  that  a  good  smart 
talk  straight  from  the  shoulder  once  in 
a  while  accomplishes  more  reform  than 
an  every-day  nagging  for  a  month? 

Do  you  think  it  is  fair  to  make  your 
husband  feel  that  he  is  doing  wrong  in 
bringing  home  the  chance  guest  unex- 
pectedly, even  if  it  does  inconvenience 
you? 

Is  it  not  best  to  drop  past  delinquencies 
when  asking  for  i)resent  assistance? 

Can  you  see  the  good  qualities  of  your 
family  as  plainly  as  the  bad? 

Do  you  own  yourself  in  the  wrong 
when  convinced  of  it? 

Have  you  sufflcient  strength  of  char- 
acter to  let  petty  grievances  drop  into 
the  i)ast? 

Have  you  ever  really  considered  the 
sweetness  and  significance  of  the  old  say- 
ing that  "the  home  of  a  husband  is  in 
the  heart  of  his  wife?" 

— Alice  M.  Ashton. 


The  Pessimist, 


A  certain  country  minister  was  one 
day  visiting  some  of  his  church  members, 
among  whom  was  a  gossiping  old  woman 
who  was  always  complaining  of  some- 
thing. No  sooner  had  he  sat  down  than 
she  began  with  her  grumbling. 

"But,"  said  the  minister,  "I  don't  see 
what  you  are  always  grumbling  at.  For 
instance,  your  i)otatoes  are  the  best  I 
have  seen  in  the  village." 

"Ah,"  replied  the  wonuin.  "but  where's 
the  bad  ones  for  the  pigs?"— Tit  Bits. 


Ungenerous  Parent. 

Ethel — Rhoda's  laiher  is  so  stingy:  even 
at  her  wedding  he  insisted  that  every- 
thing be  cheap. 

Rlla — I  heard  that  In-  went  so  far  as  to 
find  fault  because  the  (  «  reniony  was  iier 
formed  at  high  noon. — Chicago  News. 


Your  Boy's  Friend. 

The  boy  and  girl  of  IC  and  IS  are  the 
most  difficult  things  in  the  world  to  en- 
tertain. Don't  try  to  give  a  party  for 
your  boy's  friends  of  that  age  in  the  cor- 
rect manner;  don't  ask  them  to  come  to 
a  party  at  night  in  their  best  bibs  and 
tuckers.  They  will  take  to  the  wall  and 
stare  at  each  other  and  dismally  eat  the 
ice-cream  you  have  made  for  them,  and 
go  home,  after  a  perfectly  miserable  time. 

Give  your  boy  and  his  friends  a  candy 
pull,  or  a  popcorn  bee;  or  invite  them  to 
a  picnic  in  the  barn:  or,  invent  an  excuse 
for  getting  a  few  of  them  together  in- 
formally, and  then  surprise  them  with 
some  of  the  good  things  that  mothers 
know  how  to  make. 

Just  the  very  idea  of  solemnly  going  to 
a  real  "sure  'nough"  party  is  enough  to 
make  your  boy  and  his  boy  fiiends  utterly 
miserable.  The  girls  will  get  along  bet- 
ter, because  their  instincts  for  such  things 
are  always  more  assured  and  keen,  but 
even  their  tact  will  not  put  the  half- 
grown  boy  at  his  ease,  when  attired  in 
his  Sunday  clothes. 

The  very  girls  with  whom  those  boys 
slide  down  cellar-doors  and  whose  braids 
they  pull  and  whose  names  they  will  will- 
ingly shout  from  one  end  of  the  village 
street  to  the  other,  will  fill  those  young 
gentlemen  with  awe  and  distrust  when 
arrayed  in  frills  and  guarded  with  a  fan. 

The  boy  will  learn  social  grace  soon 
enough.  The  first  girl  with  whom  he 
flirts  (oh.  yes.  he  will  flirt— didn't  you 
do  it  yourself  when  you  weren't  knee- 
high  to  a  grasshopper?)  will  teach  him 
more  of  social  things  than  all  the  i)arties 
in  the  world,  so  let  im  play,  in  boy  and 
girl  fashion,  just  as  long  as  he  will. 

No  boy  can  be  unhappy  or  constrained 
if  he  is  out  of  doors,  so  your  task  is  to 
amuse  and  feast  him  there. 

Don't  tease  him  about  little  Susie,  whom 
he  chose  rather  often  in  "follow  your 
leader."  The  other  boys  will  do  that,  and 
he  will  take  it  as  the  natural  brutality 
of  man  to  man  and  not  be  disturbed,  but 
from  you  he  irrationally  expects  blind- 
ness as  to  his  partiality. 

Your  boy's  friends  are  tremendously 
important  elements  in  his  career,  and  in 
the  moulding  of  his  character.  It  is  for 
you  to  understand  them  and  use  them 
wisely. — Selected. 


Household  Hints. 


Lemon  is  often  effective  in  case  of  dan- 
druff and  will  often  remove  warts  and 
corns  if  applied  daily. 

Fortunately,  simpler  styles  of  hair- 
dressing  are  now  in  vogue. 

The  guimpe  of  plain  sheer  tulle  or  net 
is  more  frequently  u.sed  than  that  of 
tucks. 

Of  course  you  never  starch  table  linen; 
iron  it  when  very  damp. 

Small  close  patterns  of  table  linen  wear 
better  and  are  more  easily  darned  and 
mended,  and  when  the  cloth  finally  grows 
thin,  may  be  made  over  into  other  ar- 
ticles, which  cannot  always  be  done  with 
the  large  patterns. 

When  children  are  courteous  or  rude, 
the  glory  or  shame  reflects  upon  the 
home. 

Rapid  growth  reduces  physical  and 
nervous  strength  and  renders  tall  chil- 
dren often  irritable  and  oversensitive. 

When  you  feel  the  first  signs  of  a  cold, 
try  deep  breathing.  Take  deep  breaths, 
hold  them,  then  ex|)el  suddenly.  Repeat 
at  least  20  times,  though  40  is  better, 
as  the  more  oxygen  one  gets  into  the 
blood  the  more  animal  heat  there  is  in 
the  body. 

Hands  and  nails  are  kept  soft  and  white 
by  the  daily  use  of  a  lemon  instead  of 
soap.  II  is  said  it  iJi'events  chilblains 
and  neuralgia  by  rubbing  the  part  afflict cd 
with  a  cut  lemon. 
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Celery. 
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Peppers. 
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Rhubarb. 

Spinach. 

Squashes. 
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Turnip. 

Vegetable  Sundries. 


"Treats  of  every  feature  of  vegetable  production  in  phiin, 
common-sense  terms  and  gives  reasons  for  its  assertions." 

Price,  $2.00  Postpaid  Anywhere 

Address:  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  PubUsher 
667  Howard  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WESTERN  F*IF»E  AMD  STEEL  CO. 

SL;t'CKHS(  )lt.S  TO 
KRA.NCIS  S^4IXH  &  CO..  IVf anulacturers  of 


SR^lIflOTlliEL  WPP 


FOR  XOWINJ    WATER  WORKS 
Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants.  Well  Pipe,  Etc.    All  SIzea. 
Office,  9  Fremont  Street.      Worka  at  8tb  and  Townacnd.  San  Franclaco.  California 

Water  and  IHI  Tauks— all  sizes.  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  .Xsphaltum 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


CITRUS  NOTES. 
It  has  been  decided  that  the  Cloveidale 
Citrus  Fair  will  open  on  Tuesday,  Fel)- 
ruary  21,  and  continue  the  rest  of  the 
week.  Sonoma,  Napa,  Marin,  Lalie,  and 
Mendocino  counties  are  to  have  days. 
Excursions  will  be  run  from 'all  points 
in  California  and  a  large  attendance  is 
expected. 

W.  E.  Porter,  who  owns  a  19  acre  or- 
ange grove  near  Lindsay,  received  $10,000 
net  from  his  fruit  this  year.  He  sold 
7000  boxes  from  this  acreage,  which  was 
lilanted  in  1895.  This  is  a  much  larger 
sum  than  is  usually  made  from  orange 
groves  in  that  locality,  as  $200  per  acre, 
net,  is  considered  the  average. 

A.  P.  Vosburg  recently  purchased  the 
E.  E.  Graham  orange  grove  near  Porter- 
ville.  The  grove  consists  of  38  acres  of 
oranges,  lemons,  and  grapefruit  trees. 
The  price  was  $2000  per  acre. 

Lindsay  had  a  very  profitable  orange 
season.  It  is  estimated  that  $739,840  was 
paid  to  the  orange  growers  of  this  dis- 
trict from  January  1,  1910,  to  .lanuary  1, 
1911.  In  all,  53  carloads  of  seedlings, 
128  carloads  of  valenclas,  and  1141  car- 
loads of  navels  were  shipped  out  during 
this  last  year.  Valencias  averaged  $2 
net,  while  the  navels  averaged  $1.3.'>. 

Parr  &  Shippey,  of  Zante,  Tulare  coun- 
ty, made  $4100  from  1700  lemon  trees 
so  far  this  season.  Parr  &  Shippey  have 
40  acres  of  lemons,  set  50  trees  to  the 
acre,  which  net  $100  to  the  acre,  and 
the  trees  are  only  three  years  old.  The 
average  price  paid  for  lemons  was  $3  per 
box.  Some  of  the  trees  yielded  three 
boxes  each. 

Ground  is  being  plowed  near  League 
City,  Texas,  for  a  1000-acre  orange  or- 
chard. One  hundred  Satsuma  trees  will 
be  planted  to  the  acre,  making  a  total 
of  100,000  trees.  The  soil  is  being  treat- 
ed especially  before  these  trees  are 
planted.  Special  plowing  and  cross- 
plowing  is  being  indulged  in. 

Reports  from  Sicily  are  to  the  effect 
that  the  lemon  crop  will  be  about  as  large 
as  it  was  last  season.  There  will  be  some 
3,000,000  boxes  of  fresh  fruit,  700  tons 
of  lemon  oil,  and  6200  tons  of  citrate  of 
lime.  The  average  price  that  was  being 
paid  for  Sicilian  lemons  was  $1.93  per 
box. 

A.  G.  Schulz,  Horticultural  Commission- 
er of  Tulare  county,  has  been  authorized 
by  State  Horticultural  Commissioner 
Jeffrey  to  receive  and  disinfect  all  ship- 
ments of  citrus  trees  or  seeds  sent  from 
Florida  or  Louisiana  in  that  section. 

The  exportation  of  oranges  from  the 
State  of  Sonora,  Mexico,  to  Canada  lias 
received  a  serious  setback  by  the  refusal 
of  buyers  to  accept  shipments,  on  the 
ground  that  the  fruit  is  infected.  One 
grower  was  recently  notified  that  20 
cars  of  oranges  that  he  had  shipped  to 
a  commission  house  in  Canada  were  re- 
jected because  of  the  plague  with  which 
they  were  infected.  The  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment has  been  appealed  to  to  give  its 
aid  in  stamping  out  the  disease.  Up  to 
the  recent  refusal  of  the  fruit  on  the 
part  of  Canadian  dealers,  the  Sonora  or- 
ange growers  had  strenuously  denied 
that  their  oranges  were  infected,  claim 
ing  that  the  charge  was  made  by  Cali- 
fornia growers  to  shut  out  competition. 


FOREIGN  FRUIT  NOTES. 
Four  hundred  boxes  of  Cornice  pears, 
grown  near  Medford,  Oregon,  sold  in  the 
London  market  this  season  for  $10  per 
box. 

On  account  of  the  improved  steamship 
service  with  Porto  Rico,  the  importation 
of  American  fruit  is  increasing.  During 
the  past  season  shipments  of  pears, 
peaches,  plums,  cherries,  and  California 


grapes  reached  Porto  Rico  every  week, 
causing  consumers  of  fruit  to  lose  the  in- 
terest they  formerly  displayed  in  Span- 
ish grapes. 

Rogue  river  orchardists  will  plant 
1,500,000  pear  and  apple  trees  this  sea- 
son. This  new  planting  will  cover  20,000 
acres  and  bring  the  total  orchard  acre- 
age in  that  valley  to  85,000. 

The  Hawaiian  honey  industry,  which 
is  comparatively  new,  is  steadily  grow- 
ing. It  now  represents  an  investment  of 
$200,000,  and  yields  annually  about 
$70,000  worth  of  honey. 

The  area  in  pineapples  around  Hono- 
lulu is  now  about  5500  acres,  and  the 
sales  of  canned  fruit  in  the  United  States 
have  been  extended,  the  pack  being  now 
nearly  500,000  cases  annually. 


THE  COTTON  CROP. 
Ui)  to  date,  the  gins  of  the  Imperial 
Valley  Oil  &  Cotton  Co.  have  turned  out 
more  than  3300  bales  of  cotton,  and  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  from  3500  to  4000 
bales  in  the  aggregate  have  been  har- 
vested. All  of  half  the  crop  has  been 
l)icked,  possibly  more,  and  experts  esti- 
mate that  the  total  product  will  not  ex- 
ceed 7000  bales.  A  part  of  the  crop  will 
be  lost  to  growers  through  the  expira- 
tion of  land  leases  at  the  end  of  the 
year  and  before  completion  of  second 
picking.  Many  growers  are  using  leased 
land,  and  this  year's  experience  has 
shown  the  expediency  of  early  planting 
in  such  cases,  as  the  late  cotton  does  not 
open  in  time  to  be  harvested  before  Jaii- 
uary. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  Australian  wheat  harvest  for  the 
season  of  1909-10  has  beaten  any  of  its 
previous  records.  This  crop  amounts  to 
about  7,000,000  acres  or  about  750,000 
more  than  any  previous  year.  The  es- 
timate of  the  yield  is  86,000.00  bushels. 

The  late,  cold  spring  has  caused  a  se- 
vere loss  to  the  fruit  growers  of  Nova 
Scotia.  Instead  of  shipping  out  700,000 
barrels  of  apples,  as  was  their  custom, 
they  only  shipped  some  235,000.  Also, 
the  blueberry,  crop  was  half  short.  This 
is  a  severe  loss  to  the  farmers  of  this 
district,  as  they  depended  solely  upon 
their  fruit. 

The  Russian  hay  crop  this  year  is 
[Continued  on  Page  J.J.) 


Small  Olive  Oil  Plant  For  Sale 
Cheap 

Powerful  No.  3  compound  lever  press,  3 
in.   screw;   capacity,   ten    50   lb.   cakes  to 
each   pressing;   cloths,   tillers,  etc.;  tank- 
age, 250  gallons.    Price  $100. 

A.  R.  GlIRR, 
llereed,  Californiu. 


FOR  SALE 

Vmorlvan  River  Grape  (  uttiiiKK. 

Almeria,  Gros  Coleman,  Black  Muscat,  Black 
Morocco,  all  other  leading  varieties. 

C.  B.  CII1V1VINGH.\M, 
Mills,  CallforniH. 


BERRY 

PIANTS 

LOUIS  F. 

SCRIBNER 

PASADENA.  CAL. 

R.  F.  D. 

CALIFORNIA 
ALFALFA  SEED 

Choice  quality,  16  cts.  per 
pound.    Send  for  sample. 

Kutner- Goldstein  Co. 

HANFORD,  CAL. 


Strongest  on  the  Market 

For  San  Jose  Scale,  Apple  and  Pear  Scab 
None  Other  as  Good  as 

O  R-X-H-O 

LIME-SULPHUR  SOLUTION 

MAKE  MONEY  by  buying  new-processed  and  stronger  solution  for 
exactly  the  same  price  you  have  been  compelled  to  pay  heretofore 
for  weak  and  uncertain  product.  Demand  the  best  the  market 
affords.  The  best  is  never  too  good.  Demand  0-R-T-H-O,  the  new 
aristocrat  of  sprays.    Test  36°  Beaume. 

Yours,  for  spray-efllclency  and  strength, 

CalUornia  Spray-Chemical  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS 

Watsonville,  California 

Originators  and  sole  makers  of  that  incomparable  ar.senate  of 
lead,  the  only  strictly  neutral  kind  manufactured  anywhere  in  the 
world,  and  which  Eastern  manufacturers,  l)elated  in  thi.s  advancinu 
science,  are  now  rushing  to  pirate.  It  is  0-R-T-H-O  Arsenate  (if 
Lead,  pi-otected  by  IT.  S.  patents.    Watch  for  our  future  ad. 


MORSB 

Seeds 


Valuable  information  which  every  fanner  and  gardener  .should 
have  is  contained  in  our  new 

GARDEN  GUIDE 

of  Seeds,  Plants  and  Trees. 
Copy  mailed  free  to  any  address. 
Morse  Seeds  Sold  Everywhere. 

C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO. 

The  Great  California  Seed  Hou,se 

123  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


The  Boss  Tree  Protector 


Made  ol  Yucca  Palm 


Ks  cheap,  ilurahlc.  and 
quickly  put  on  the  tree.  It 
prevents  rabbits  from  de- 
stroying your  trees.  A  sure 
protection  against  frost, 
sunburn,  grasshoppers  or 
dry  winds.  Can  be  easily 
moved;  will  last  foi'  years. 
Send   for  samples. 


I"rl«-c 

Per  1000 

10  in.  long,  T  in.  wide,  $9.50 
12  in.  long.  7  in.  wide,  10.50 
14  in.  long,  7  in.  wide,  11.50 
16  in.  long,  7  in.  wide,  18.00 
18  in.  long,  7  in.  wide,  14.50 
24  in.  long,  7  in.  wide,  17.00 
.'!0  in.  long.  7  in.  wide,  20,00 

YUCCA  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1380  Willow  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Gal. 


700  Acres  of  Alfalfa  Land 

TO  RENT 

700  acres  of  sandy  loam,  located  on 
Putali  Creek,  near  Winters,  Solano  county. 
Will  rent  as  a  whole  or  divide  into  seven 
tracts  of  100  acres  each,  for  ten  years,  at 
a  cash  rental  of  $10  per  acre  per  year. 
Will  put  down  good  wells  for  irrigating 
purposes,  witli  electric  line  on  each  piece. 
Alfalfa  is  at  its  best  on  this  land  Write 
at  once  to 

WYATT  &  WILSON 

AGENTS 

Winters,  Yolo  Co.,  Cal. 

I'^ARMS  WANTED— Don't  pay  coiniiiis- 
.sions.  We  find  you  direct  buyer.  Wiite. 
describing  property,  naming  lowest  price. 
We  Iielp  buyers  locate  desirable  propertii-s 
FREE.  AMERICAN  INVESTMENT  AS.SO- 
CIATION,  S.?  Palace,  Minneapolis,  Minn, 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  .Ian.  4,  1911. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  Quotations  rep 
present  prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

This  marliet  has  been  fluctuating  con- 
siderably, but  the  general  trend  is  up- 
ward, although  actual  quotations  show 
no  change.  On  account  of  the  dry  year, 
there  has  been  considerable  buying  of 
wheat  on  speculation. 

California  Club   $1.47  @1.52ii' 

Sonora    1.62>/>@1.70 

White  Australian    1.55  ©1.62';. 

Northern  Club    1.47 Vi@l. 52V- 

Northern  Bluestem    1.55  @1.60 

Russian  Red    1.47'4@1.50 

BARLEY. 

Barley  is  on  the  upward  grade,  but  the 
strength  shown  is  due  to  the  weather 
conditions.  On  account  of  the  dry  year, 
the  market  gets  stronger  each  day  the 
rain  holds  off.  Unless  rain  conies  within 
the  next  few  weeks,  barley  will  mount 
a  good  many  points  above  the  present 
quotations. 

Brewing  and  Shipping....  1.14  ©1.17 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.08  ©1.11 

Common  Feed    ©1.04 

OATS. 

This  market  is  also  showing  more  firm 
ness  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  rain. 
The  demand  for  red  feed  is  very  good 
and  large  quantities  of  this  commodity 
are  being  bought  up. 

Red  Feed  $1.15  @1.30 

Red  Seed    1.32U\@1.40 

Gray    Nominal 

White    1.45  ©1.57'/.. 

Black   ;..  1.37'4@1.42!.j 

CORN. 

On  account  of  the  heavy  production 
of  corn  in  the  East,  prices  are  not  very 
strong,  and  in  fact  they  have  a  down- 
ward tendency.  More  corn  is  being 
brought  into  San  Francisco  at  the  iires- 
ent  time  than  ever  in  the  history  of  the 
industry.  This  has  had  the  tendency  to 
make  the  market  much  easier  than  it 
otherwise  would  be. 

Eastern  Yellow   $1.30  ©1.35 

Eastern   White    1.31  ©1.36 

Egyptian  White    1.40  @1.50 

brown    1.35  ©1.42'/^ 

RYE. 

As  usual,  this  market  is  dull. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.55  ©1.60 

BEANS. 

Beans  are  showing  a  great  deal  of 
strength  after  the  lull  just  prior  to  the 
holidays,  especially  black-eyes  and  limas. 
This  latter  bean  is  showing  strength  and 
l)redictions  are  that  it  will  go  up  sev- 
eral i)Oints  from  now  on.  Bayos  have 
fallen  off,  due  to  the  heavy  importation 
of  Manchurian  beans  in  this  market.  Sev- 
eral hundred  tons  of  these  Oriental  beans 
are  being  brought  in  by  every  steamer, 
and  they  are  selling  for  a  dollar  or  so 
lower  than  the  California  product. 

Bavos,  per  ctl   $4.75 

Blackeyes   $5.25  ©5.50 

Cranberry  Beans    3.75  ©4.00 

Garvanzos    2.50  ©2.65 

Horse  Beans    2.00 

Small  Whites    3.00 

Large  Whites    2.75  ©3.00 

Limas    4.75 

Pea    3.25  ©3.50 

Pink    5.00 

Red  Kidneys    5.00 

SEEDS. 

This  department  shows  no  change.  Al- 
falfa seed  is  still  in  good  demand. 

Alfalfa    18©  20c 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton  $20.00©  25.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   4%c 

Canary    3^!©  3%c 

Flaxseed    5    ©  5y2C 

Hemp    3    ©  SVaC 

Millett    3  c 

Timothy    9  c 

Yellow  Mustard    5V4c 

Dried  Peas,  per  ctl   3.75©  4.00 

FLOUR. 

Cal.  Family  Extras   $5.40  ©5.80 

Bakers'  Extras   5.40  @5.80 

Superfine    4.20  ©4.60 

Oregon  and  Washington...  4.60  @4.80 

Hay  and  FeedstufFs. 

HAY. 

The  arrivals  of  hay  in  San  Francisco 
are  very  light,  due  to  the  firmness  with 
which  it  is  being  held  in  the  country 
points.      Hay    raisers    prefer    to  take 


chances  on  the  prices  gettinf,  better 
rather  than  send  it  into  San  Francisco 
where  the  market  is  very  dull.  In  the 
country  points  hay  is  being  used  to  take 
the  place  of  the  green  feed  which  usually 
shows  up  at  this  time.  Many  of  the 
country  merchants  are  buying  up  lar.ge 
quantities  of  hay  on  speculation  and  hojie 
to  reap  quite  a  harvest.  Alfalfa  is  firm, 
there  being  a  greater  movement  than 
at  any  time  in  the  past.  The  dairymen 
in  the  Northern  States  are  calling  for 
California  alfalfa,  and  as  a  result  almost 
every  boat  takes  up  a  lot  of  alfalfa  hay. 
Also  the  local  dairymen  who  have  no  sup- 
plies of  alfalfa  on  hand  are  coming  into 
the  market. 

Choice  Wheat   $12.00@14.00 

Good  Wheat  Hay    9.50@12.50 

Other  Grade  Wheat    7.50©  9.50 

Wheat  and  Oats    7.50©11.50 

Tame  Oats    7.00@11.50 

Wild  Oats    7.00©  9.00 

Alfalfa    7.00@13.00 

Stock  Hay    5.00©  6.50 

Straw,  per  bale   35©  50c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
There  are  two  important  changes  in 
this  department.  Cocoanut  meal,  which 
is  becoming  one  of  the  foremost  dairy 
feeds  in  the  State,  has  been  reduced  to 
$25  per  ton.  The  other  change  is  in 
rolled  barley,  which  has  gone  uj)  $2,  due 
to  the  high  price  of  the  raw  product. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $18.00© 20.00 

Bran,  per  ton    29.00@30.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   25.00 

Cracked  Corn    35.00@36.00 

Middlings    34.00@36.50 

Mixed  Feeds    28.00©31.00 

Rolled  Barlev    24.00@25.00 

Rolled  Oats    29.00@31.00 

Manhattan  Egg  Food,  per  ctl  15c 
Shorts    30.00@31.0() 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 
The  vegetable  market  is  very  dull,  as 
most  of  the  products  are  frost-bitten  and 
show  lack  of  sunshine.  The  strongest 
articles  in  this  department  are  string 
beans,  eggplant,  and  summer  squash. 
Onions:  New  Yellow,  sack..$  1.30@  1.50 

Garlic,  per  lb   4@  6c 

Green  Peas,  per  lb   4@  Sc 

Turnips,  per  sack   65©  75c 

Tomatoes,  per  crate   1.00©  1.25 

Egg  Plant,  per  lb   7©  10c 

Cucumbers,  per  doz   SO©  1.00 

Summer  Squash,  per  box....     1.00©  1.50 

String  Beans,  per  lb   15©  20c 

Cabbage    60©  80c 

Green  Peppers,  per  lb   5©  7c 

Carrots    65©  75c 

Celery,  per  crate    1.50©  2.00 

Rhubarb,  per  box    75©  1.00 

Mushrooms,  per  box   25©  1.00 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   40©  50c 

POTATOES. 

Most  of  the  potatoes  are  held  very  firm- 
ly in  the  hands  of  the  speoilators,  so 
that  the  growers  are  not  reaping  much 
benefit  from  the  present  high  prices.  It 
is  iiredicted  that  potatoes  will  be  selling 
for  $3  per  sack  within  the  next  month. 
Sweet  potatoes  are  also  showing  consid- 
erable strength  and  have  gone  up  several 
points  since  our  last  quotations. 
Salinas  Burbanks,  per  ctl...$  1.75©  1.90 

River  Whites,  per  ctl   1.25©  1.50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl   3.00©  3.25 

Oregon  Burbanks    1.60©  1.75 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 
The  arrivals  of  Eastern  stock  still  con- 
tinue heavy,  and  they  are  meeting  a 
fairly  good  market.  The  supplies  of  local 
poultry  coming  in  are  not  very  large. 
There  are  practically  no  turkeys  coming 
into  the  market. 

Large  Broilers   $  4.50©  5.00 

Small  Broilers    3.00@  4.00 

Fryers    5.00©  6.00 

Hens,  extra    8.00©10,00 

Hens,  large    6.00©  7.00 

Small  Hens    5.00©  5.50 

Old  Roosters    4.50©  5.00 

Young  Roosters    5.50©'  6.50 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown.    7.50©  8.50 

Pigeons    1.75©  2.00 

Squabs    3.00©  3.50 

Geese,  per  pair    2.50©  3.00 

Ducks    6.00@10.00 

Turkeys,  per  lb.,  live   19©  21c 

BUTTER. 

Butter  has  dropped  down  4c.  since  our 
last  quotations,  and  the  tendency  does 
not  look  very  bright  for  any  raise  in 
price  in  the  near  future.  On  .lanuary  6 
a  large  consignment  of  New  Zealand  but- 
ter  is   expeoted   to   arrive   in   the  San 


Francisco  harbor.  In  the  previous  ship- 
ments this  butter  was  thrown  out  of  the 
market  on  account  of  the  boracic  acid 
used  in  preserving  it.  It  is  said  that 
this  new  shipment  has  been  put  up  es- 
pecially to  meet  the  pure-food  require 
ments,  and  its  effect  on  the  butter  mar- 
ket will  be  watched  with  interest. 

California  (extra),  per  lb   :!1  c 

Firsts    30  c 

Seconds    27  c 

EGGS. 

The  iMOduction  of  eggs  is  increasing 
every  day  and  reports  from  the  poultry 
centers  are  to  the  effect  that  the  eggs  are 
of  much  better  quality  than  they  have 
been  for  some  time. 

California  (extras).  i)er  doz   35  c 

Firsts    34  c 

Seconds    33  c 

Storage  (extras)    30%c 

CHEESE. 

Cheese  is  very  scarce  at  the  present 
time  and  the  price  has  gone  up  in  con- 
sequence. Several  large  shii)ments  have 
gone  out  to  Southern  points  where  a  new 
market  is  being  created. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb   IS  c 

Firsts    14  c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   17  c 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
The  last  of  the  strawberries  have  come 
in,  but  they  are  of  such  poor  quality  that 
they  had  to  be  cut  in  price  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  them.  Apples  are  showing 
much  more  strength  than  when  last  re- 
ported. There  have  been  several  large 
consignments  of  Oregon  apples  received 
at  San  Francisco  and  they  met  a  greedy 
market. 
Grapes — • 

Large  boxes   $     75©  1.25 

Small    65©  1.00 

Aijples,  per  box — 

Newtown   

Other  varieties   

Fancy  Red,  4-tier   

Bellefleur   

Strawberries — 

Malinda   

Longworth   

Raspberries   

Huckleberries,  per  lb.... 

Winter  Nelis  Pears   

Pomegranates,  per  box . . . 
Persimmons,  per  box  . . . 


.     1.00©  1.15 
35©   60c » 
90©  1.25 
.     1.00©  1.25 

.  3.00©  5.00 
..  8.00@10.00 
.  8.00@13.00 
12@  15c 
.  2.50©  2.75 
.  1.00©  1.50 
50©  75c 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
The  dried  fruit  conditions  over  the 
State  still  continue  very  good.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Fresno  Republican,  6000  tons 
of  raisins  were  sold  in  the  last  30  days 
at  an  average  i)i'ice  of  2%c.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  there  are  on  hand  unsold  be- 
tween 12,000  and  15,000  tons  of  raisins, 
but  as  the  market  is  very  strong,  it 
is  believed  that  they  will  easily  be  sold. 
Thompsons  and  Sultanas  are  increasing 
in  i)rice  and  4c,  has  been  offered  for 
Thompsons  and  3'-jc.  for  Sultanas.  That 
Sultanas  will  be  bringing  a  higher  price 
is  the  o|)inion  of  many,  so  that  a  large 
number  of  the  growers  are  holding  out 
for  4c.  The  New  York  .lournal  of  Com- 
merce says:  "California  peaches  are  very 
firm  and  higher  prices  are  confidently 
looked  for  in  view  of  the  high  cost  of  com- 
peting fruits,  especially  evaporated  ap- 
ples, which  is  exi>ected  to  turn  attention 
of  consumers  to  peaches  more  largely 
when  the  spring  consuming  season  opens. 
According  to  Coast  advices,  there  is  noth- 
ing to  be  had  in  choice  grades  of  Muirs 
at  less  than  d^i-c.  in  25-lb.  boxes  f.  o.  b. 
Coast:  Apricots  are  dull,  but  are  not 
pressed  for  sale  because  the  stocks  in  first 
hands  are  at  a  low  ebb  and  distributors 
throughout  the  country  are  believed  to 
be  carrying  unusually  small  supplies. 
California  seeded  raisins  are  firm.  Most 
of  the  i)ackers  are  demanding  5'.jC.  f.  o.  b. 
Coast  for  fancy  in  l  ib.  cartons,  but  it  j 
is  said  to  be  still  possible  to  buy  outside 
brands  at  a  quarter  of  a  cent  less.  The 
seedless  varieties  are  scarce,  and.  being 
under  close  control,  are  firmly  held, 
though  there  has  been  no  further  advance 
in  Coast  quotations. 

Evaporated  Apples,  per  lb...    9'/,  ©10  c 

Figs,  black    4'.!.©  5  c 

Figs,  white    5    @  7'i.c 

Apricots    12    ©13  c 

Moorpark,  fancy    13Vi@14  c 

Peaches    6    @  6%c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis    6    ©7  c 

30s,  premium  of  1M..C. 

40s,  premium  of 

Pears    9    @13  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox    2'/.©  3  c 

Thompson  Seedless    4 '4c 

Seedless  Sultanas    3%c 


Citrus  Fruits. 

The  orange  situation  is  very  good  and 
reports  from  the  East  are  to  the  effect 
that  the  fruit  this  year  is  the  sweetest 
ever  received  in  these  markets.  The  San 
Gabriel  valley  navels  are  being  sold  more 
rapidly  this  year  than  last.  The  Azusa 
Exchange  has  sent  out  nearly  240  car- 
loads of  navels  at  the  present  time.  From 
Riverside  conies  the  report  that  the  fruit 
was  never  finer  in  the  history  of  the  in- 
dustry. It  "is  highly  colored,  of  good, 
uniform  size,  and  very  sweet.  Complaints 
have  reached  the  Riverside  growers,  how- 
ever, that  some  of  the  oranges  have  been 
decaying  in  transit.  This  is  being  in 
vestigated  to  see  whether  it  is  due  to 
splits,  blackheart,  or  the  closing  of  the 
ventilators  en  route.  Reports  from  New 
York  say  that  the  excellent  conditions  of 
the  California  oranges  is  hiirting  the  sale 
of  Florida  and  Porto  Rico  fruits.  The  av- 
erage price  of  California  stock  has  been 
much  higher  than  for  Florida  oranges. 
It  is  estimated  that  45,000  carloads  of  cit- 
rus fruits  will  be  shipped  out  of  Califor- 
nia this  season.  The  Riverside  Press 
gives  the  figures  and  estimates  of  the 
iHwnber  of  carloads  in  the  various  orange 
districts.  From  the  Riverside  district. 
4650  cars;  Redlands  district,  4600;  Po- 
mona district,  4000;  Ontario-Cucamonga. 
3650;  Azusa-Glendora,  3500;  Highland 
district,  2000;  Covina,  1650;  Fullerton 
Placentia,  1300;  Orange,  1200;  Rialto, 
1100;  Alhambra  San  Gabriel,  1000;  Coro 
na,  950;  Duarte-Monrovia,  800;  Whittier, 
650;  San  Fernando.  550;  Tustin-Santa 
Ana,  500;  Colton,  450;  Ventura  countv. 
450;  Glendale,  270;  Anaheim,  270;  San 
Diego  county,  250;  Moreno,  175;  Bloom- 
ington.  175;  Hemet,  70;  and  other  locali- 
ties in  southern  California,  240;  making 
a  total  of  34,450  cars.  Tulare  county  has 
2380  cars,  Butte  county  400,  and  Sacra- 
mento-Placer 150.  This  gives  the  total 
north  of  Tehachapi  2930,  and  makes  a 
grand  total  for  the  State  of  37,380  car- 
loads. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  lemon  crop 
will  be  about  6800  carloads,  of  which 
90  will  come  from  northern  California 
and  the  rest  from  southern  California. 
These  figures  are  about  4000  cars  in  ex- 
cess of  the  record-breaking  crop  of  two 
years  ago,  when  California  pi-oduced 
38,091  carloads. 
Navel  oranges — 

Extra  choice   $  2.00@  2.50 

Choice    1.50@  2.00 

Valencias,  choice  to  fancy.  Nominal 

Choice    Nominal 

Standard   Nominal 

Tangerines    1.00©  1.50 

Choice  Lemons    2.25@  2.50 

Fancy  Lemons    3.00@  3..50 

Standard    1.50@  2.00 

Limes    4.00@  4.50 

Grape  Fruit    2..50®  3.00 


I7uts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc 

NUTS. 

The  nut  market  is  very  dull  at  pres- 
ent, due  to  the  relav  from  the  holiday 
trade.  It  is  expected  to  pick  up,  how- 
ever, very  shortly,  and  that  there  will 
be  a  clean-up  of  all  varieties  of  nuts  with- 
in the  next  few  weeks.  Reports  from 
southern  California  are  to  the  effect  that 
the  walnuts  in  that  section  have  all  been 
cleaned  up. 
Almonds — 

Nonpareils    16V>c 

IXL    ISVjC 

Ne  tius  Ultra   HVic 

Drakes    13  0 

Languedoc    12  c 

Walnuts— Softshell,  No.  1 . . .  15  c 

Standard    14 '/jc 

Softshell,  No.  2   11  c 

Budded    17>4c 

HONEY. 

This  market  still  remains  firm,  with  a 
good  demand  from  all  sections. 

Com— White  Sage    14    @17  c 

Extracted— Water  White  ...    8'L.@  9  e 

Light  Amber    7    ©8  c 

Amber    4'/l.@  5  c 

Sacramento  River  Comb  ....  10    ©13  c 
BEESWAX. 

Light    27'i@30  c 

Dark    23    ©26  c 

HOPS. 

The  hop  market  is  showing  more 
strength  than  usual.  The  reports  from 
Santa  Rosa  show  that  lG'L>c.  is  being 
readily  paid  for  hops  in  that  locality. 
The  Press-Democrat  says  that  there  are 
only  1800  bales  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
growers.  This  is  the  smallest  quantity 
of  ho|)s  on  hand  at  this  time  of  the 
year  for  several  seasons.  This  scarcity 
of  hops  over  the  country  is  widespread. 
It  is  estimated  that  in  Sacramento  county 
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THE  HAMLIN  SCHOOL 

'2'JS(t   PiM-illf    Ave.,   Sun  l'^r:iu<-lNo<i 
A    BuiiriliiiK    iiikI   Day  School 
t'<»r  GiriM 

AfcTi'dited  by  tlie  Universit\-  of  (;ali- 
tornia.  by  Leland  .Stanford  .Junior  Uni- 
yersity,  and  by  Kastern  colleges.  .Spe- 
cial courses  in  .study  are  also  offered. 

Lessons  in  Drawing  and  Painting, 
Elocution,  Vocal  and  Instrumental 
Music. 

A  course  of  lessons  on  Harmony  is 
given  each  week  by  Prof.  Wm.  .1.  Mc- 
Coy of  the  University  of  California,  and 
is  open  to  students  outside  the  school, 

Courses     of     lessons     in  Household 
Economics,  with  all  the  appliances  for 
cooking,   etc.,  are  given  each  week  by 
Miss  Alice  McLear,   a  graduate  of  the 
Dre.xel  Institute,  Philadalpliia,-  and  are 
open  to  students  outside   the  school. 
For  further  particulars,  address 
MISS  SARAH  D.  HAMI.IN, 
22,30  Pacific  Avenue, 
School  reopens  .January  9,  1911.  Pupils 
admitted  at  anv-  time. 


there  ai-e  only  3000  bales,  and  in  Men- 
docino about  320.  Many  of  the  hoj)  lais- 
ers  are  holding  out  for  18e.  and  20c.,  and 
some  even  think  that  ho|)s  will  go  to 
25c.  within  the  next  90  days.  The  effect 
of  the  recent  hop  growers'  association  is 
already  being  felt,  as  many  of  the  lead- 
ing growers  are  pooling  their  interests 
and  will  not  let  their  hops  go  for  a  song. 
Crop  of  1910    15  @17i/oc 

Live  Stock. 

DRESSED  MEAT. 

Beef:  Steers,  per  lb   8 1/2©  9  c 

Cows    7    @8  c 

Heifers   8  c 

Mutton:   Wethers    9    @  91/20 

Ewes    71/2©  8 lie 

Ewes    9  ©9140 

Lambs    10i/o@lli/.,c 

Hogs,  dressed    10    ©13  c 

LIVE  STOCK. 
The  steer  market  is  stiffer  and  prime 
stock  is  scarce.  Hogs  are  much  firmer 
than  when  last  reported,  and  the  tend- 
ency is  upward.  Mutton  is  rather  easy, 
but  lambs  are  very  difficult  to  get  and 
are  bringing  good  i)rices.  Veal  is  an- 
other scarce  commodity,  and  first-class 
calves  are  bringing  top  prices  in  order  to 
fill  this  demand.  The  stockmen,  however, 
are  refusing  to  let  go  of  their  veal  on 
account  of  the  scarcity  of  beef. 


Gross  weight: 

Steei-s:  No.  1    5i/.@  5%c 

No.  2    514®  51/2C 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1....  4 14®  4V'C 

No.  2    4    @  4l^s 

Bulls  and  Stags    2i/2@  3%c 

Calves:   Light    6    @  614c 

Medium    51/. @  5%c 

Heavy    i%@  5  c 

Hogs:  Grain  fed,  heavy   7i/.@  8  c 

150  to  250  lbs   8    @  8'4c 

100  to  150  lbs   71/2®  7%c 

Common  Hogs,  per  lb   5    @  BM-.c 

Small  prime  wethers    4%(®  5  c 

Large  prime  wethers    4 14®  4i{;C 

Ewes    414®  4I/2C 

Lambs    6    @  6i/4c 

WOOL. 


The  wool  shows  no  change  and  still 


continues  dull. 
Fall  Clip- 
Mountain  Free    10  @12  c 

Valley  Fall  and  Lamb   8  ®11  c 

Northern    8  ®11  c 

Southern    15  ®17i/2C 

Middle  Counties    18  @19  c 

Northern    18i/,@20  c 

HIDES. 


This  market  is  weak  and  the  supply  of 
winter  hides  is  not  as  large  as  usual. 
Much  of  the  stock  that  comes  in  is  of 
extra  quality,  however,  but  the  tanners 
are  not  paying  the  best  prices  foi'  it. 


Wet  Salt- 
Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  10  c 

Medium    9  c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  &y,c 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  81/2C 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs..  gi/.c 

Kip    10  c 

Veal    15  c 

Calf    15  c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides   18  c 

Dry  Bulls    15  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   17  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   I7.1/2C 

Diy  Calf,  7  down   22  c 

Fall  Lambs   24    ®40  c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  1.00®  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  moe. 60®  90c 

Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos   40®  60c 

S()ring  Lambs    25@  50c 

HORSES. 


The  horse  market  shows  no  change  and 
there  is  the  same  scarcity  of  first-class 
draft  horses  as  has  prevailed  in  this  de- 
l)artment  for  the  last  year.  Recent  sales 
of  draft  horses  at  San  Luis  Obispo  county 
show  prices  around  $300  apiece. 
Desirable  Drafters,  17oo  lbs.  up.$275@300 


Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   225® 27i 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   200® 25( 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs.  175®200 

Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250. . .  125®150 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   135@150 

Young    200 

Old  Mares    100@150 

MULES. 


A  large  shipment  of  mules  was  sent 
over  to  the  sugar  plantations  of  Honolulu 
this  last  week.  The  company  buying  the 
hybrids  had  considerable  difficulty  in  get- 
ting the  animals.  It  is  said  that  they 
averaged  around  %2aA  apiece,  and  the  ani- 
mals ranged  about  1100  pounds. 

1200  lbs  $250@300 

1100  lbs   200@225 

1000  lbs   150®175 

900  lbs   125@150 
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very  small,  and  the  peasants  have  been 
forced  to  sell  a  large  percentage  of  their 
live  stock  in  order  to  save  the  remain- 
ing animals.  Ordinary  cheap  hay  is  sell- 
ing from  15c.  to  20c.  for  36  pounds,  while 
timothy  hay  sells  for  30c.  per  pood  or 
36  pounds. 

Farmers  in  Ontario,  Canada,  are  sell- 
ing loose  hay  for  $14  to  $16.  This  sells 
delivered  in  New  York  for  $19.50  per  ton 
in  carload  lots. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  citizens  around  Pasadena  have 
taken  up  the  matter  of  ijreventing  the 
tearing  up  of  holly  every  Christmas.  The 
practice  has  been  to  tear  up  the  holly 
bushes  by  the  roots,  so  that  it  will  not 
be  long  before  the  hills  will  be  bare  of 
these  beautiful  trees. 

R.  D.  Robbins  of  Suisun  recently  sold 
32  acres  of  orchard  land  in  the  Suisun 
valley  for  $13,200.  Only  part  of  this  land 
has  trees  on  it. 

Repoits  show  that  the  grain  crop  in 
Tehama  county  has  fallen  off  50'/  this 
last  year.  This  is  due  to  the  cutting 
up  of  the  grain  farms  into  alfalfa  fields 
and  orchards. 

The  second  carload  of  Turkish  tobacco 
grown  in  the  United  States  was  recently 
shipped  from  Exeter.  It  will  be  sent  to 
New  York,  where  it  will  be  manufactured 
into  Turkish  cigarettes.  The  car  con- 
tained 10,000  pounds  of  tobacco,  and  it 
is  estimated  to  be  worth  between  $5,000 
and  $10,000.  Next  year  this  district  in- 
tends increasing  its  acreage  of  Turkish 
tobacco. 

The  turkey  business  pays  in  Tulare. 
Patton  George,  who  lives  near  Visalia, 
recently  sold  the  chickens  from  two  old 
turkey  hens  and  realized  $107  for  them. 
This  money  was  all  made  in  one  year. 

Tehama  county  has  its  first  flowing 
well  near  Red  Bluff.  This  will  mark  a 
new  industry  in  this  locality,  as  water 
can  now  be  obtained  to  irrigate  the 
crops. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Oregon  recently 
handed  down  a  decision  that  will  com- 
pel railroads  to  furnish  cars  on  demand. 
An  apple  grower  had  a  lot  of  apjiles  that 
he  wanted  to  send  away,  and  he  asked 
the  railroad  company  to  furnish  refrig- 
erating cars.  As  they  did  not,  his  apples 
were  badly  damaged  and  he  recovered 
for  them  from  the  railroad  company. 

Clarence  Howard,  of  Perris,  recently 
sold  60  acres  of  alfalfa  for  $18,000. 

A  company  of  Turlock  farmers  was  re- 
cently former  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
and  shipping  cantaloupes  this  coming 
season.  The  officers  are  O.  C.  Roberts, 
Bert  Hart,  and  Paul  Nye,  manager.  Al- 
ready 60  acres  have  been  secured,  and 
preparation  of  the  ground  has  already 
commenced.  The  company  expects  to  put 
In  several  hundred  acres.  The  company 
expects  to  put  in  several  hundred  acres, 
and  in  addition  will  buy  cantaloupes 
from  the  farmers  of  that  locality. 

The  dispute  between  the  Armsby  com 
pany  and  the  Kearney  Estate  has  not  been 
settled.  The  Kearney  Estate  has  700  tons 
of  raisins  which  it  sold  to  the  Armsby 
company  for  31/.C.  The  company  claims 
that  the  raisins  were  poorly  cured  and 
lefused  to  buy  the  crop.  Each  side  ap- 
l)ointed  arbitrators,  but  they  can  not  come 
to  an  agreement,  so  it  is  expected  that 
the  companies  will  have  to  go  to  court. 

The  Chico  division  of  the  Farmers'  Co- 
operative Union  of  America  recently  held 
a  meeting,  and  George  W.  Curtis,  sales 
agent  for  the  Union,  made  a  forecast  of 
what  he  intended  to  do  this  coming  year. 
He  stated  he  was  positive  of  being  able 
to  sell  $60,000  worth  of  garden  stuff  this 
coming  year,  and  in  order  to  do  this  he 


will  cover  California  and  the  adjoining 
States  the  coming  year  for  markets.  Mr. 
Curtis  told  how  tomatoes  had  been  sold 
here  last  summer  for  one  cent  per  pound 
which  could  have  been  sold  in  Portland 
at  a  profit  of  from  1  to  \%c.  per  pound 
after  paying  all  freight  and  shipping 
charges. 

E.  F.  Mitchell,  secretary  to  Governor 
Gillett,  has  been  appointed  a  member  of 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Frank 
Burk. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


CALIFORNIA  OWES  MUCH  TO  THE 
RURAL  PRESS. 

The  Mountain  View  Register-Leader 
recently  published  a  review  of  our  forti- 
eth anniversary  number,  and  while  we 
have  seen  many  flattering  notices  of  this 
issue  of  the  Paciiic  Rukai.  Prk.s.s,  no 
truer  nor  more  appropriate  sentiment  was 
expressed  than  when  the  writer  said: 
"In  the  furtherance  of  these  great  ends, 
agricultural  California  owes  much  to  the 
Pacific  Rt  KAi,  Press." 

We  reprint  below  most  of  the  article, 
not  with  the  idea  that  we  wish  to  im- 
press the  public  that  California  owes  the 
Pacific  Ri  rai,  Pkioss  something  and  that 
we  wish  to  collect,  but  to  say  that  we 
are  glad  to  have  our  efforts  appreciated 
and  trust  that  the  paper  may  be  many 
times  more  valuable  to  its  readers  in 
the  future  than  in  the  i)ast.  To  our 
friends  at  Mountain  View  we  take  off  our 
hat.    Here  is  the  article: 

"California's  oldest  and  foremost  agri- 
cultural journal,  the  Pacific  Rural  Press, 
fittingly  celebrated  its  fortieth  birthday 
last  week  by  a  retrosiiective  glance  across 
the  twoscore  years  during  which  it  has 
been  so  intimately  and  i)rominently  iden- 
tified with  the  agricultural  progress  of 
the  State. 

"It  would  be  diflicult  to  condense  with- 
in the  limit  of  a  single  newsi)ai)er  issue, 
material  more  vitally  significant  of  Cali- 
fornia's wonderful  develojjment,  than  is 
contained  in  the  short  items  of  the 
Rural's  anniversary  number,  reproduced 
chronologically  from  its  columns  of  forty 
years,  or  more  than  two  thousand  weekly 
issues,  and  they  must  have  been  read 
with  more  than  ordinary  interest  by  thou- 
sands on  this  Coast,  as  well  as  by  num- 
bers far  removed  from  the  Pacific  shore 
but  whose  gaze  rests  on  this  Western  land 
of  hope  and  i)roniise  and  already  marvel- 
ous fulfillment. 

"Fruitful  soil  and  benign  climate  are 
first  factors  in  the  fortunes  of  mankind, 
chiefly  determinating  the  directions  of 
the  ever-swelling  streams  of  overflowing 
humanity  seeking  favorable  locations  for 
new  outlets  of  development,  and  the  study 
of  the  soil's  highest  possibilities  is  grad- 
ually coming  to  its  own  in  the  first  rank 
among  the  sciences.  In  the  furtherance 
of  these  great  ends,  agricultural  Califor- 
nia owes  mucn  to  the  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

"In  no  portion  of  the  State  was  the 
Rural  of  the  10th  inst.  read  with  greater 
interest  than  in  the  Santa  Clara  valley, 
where  it  has  many  friends.  It  has  al- 
ways devoted  a  generous  space  to  the 
valley's  leading  industry,  and  its  long 
experience  and  inexhaustible  i)rune  lore 
are  of  inestimable  benefit,  while  its  col- 
umns constantly  advocate  and  promote 
the  best  interests  of  the  growers  by  in- 
culcating judicious  combination  and  co 
operative  action  as  a  means  of  receiving 
full  value  for  our  products. 

"The  Santa  Clara  valley,  through  the 
Register-Leader,  cordially  unites  with  the 
whole  State  in  wishing  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  many  happy  returns  of  its  birth 
day." 


The  annual  review  number  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Grower  was  issued  last  week 
from  its  offices  in  this  city.  Mr.  Rowley 
is  to  be  congratulated  ujion  the  hand- 
some appearance  of  the  edition,  which  is 
made  up  of  88  pages.  Statistical  informa- 
tion of  great  value  to  fruit  and  canning 
interests  is  given,  and  all  i)hases  of  mar- 
keting California  fruits  is  treated  in  an 
able  manner. 


The  California  Fruit  Distributors  of 
Sacramento  are  sending  out  a  very  hand- 
some 1911  calendar.  It  is  worthy  of  the 
great  institution  it  represents. 


If  you  are  looking  for  good  .stock  to 
head  your  herd,  don't  fail  to  attend  the 
Howard  cattle  sale  at  San  Francisco,  Fri 
day,  .lanuary  13. 


MILLS  COLLEGE 

Only   Woman's  CollrKe  on   Puciflo  roiiNt 

Located  near  Oakland,  within  short  dis- 
tance of  San  Francisco  and  the  great  uni- 
versities of  the  West.  Full  collegiate 
courses  leading  to  degrees.  Entrance  and 
graduation  requirements  equivalent  to 
those  of  Stanford  and  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Students  fitted  to  teach  regular 
lines  of  academic  work  and  Home  Econ- 
omics. Special  advantages  offered  in 
music,  art  and  library  work.  Well  equipped 
science  laboratories  and  gymnasium.  Spe- 
cial attention  to  health  of  students  and 
provision  for  outdoor  life.  Courses  so  ar- 
ranged that  new  college  students  may  en- 
ter^second  semester,  opening  January  11. 

For  catalogue  and  brochure  of  views, 
address  President's  Secretary,  Mills  Col- 
lege P.  O.,  California. 


FARM  BOOKS. 

The  follOTvlBK  list  of  bookn  arr  kepi  In 
•tock  and  are  for  nale  at  (he  Paolfle  Riirnl 
Preu  offlcce) 


Price 

The  Book  of  Alfalfa,  by  Coburn   2.00 

Swine  Husbandry,  by  Coburn  1.50 

Trees  of  California,  by  ,Jepson   2.50 

Shepherd's  Manual,  by  Stewart   1.00 

The  Hop,  by  Myrlck    1.6O 

New  Onion  Culture,  by  Greiner  50 

Home  Pork  Making,  by  Fulton  60 

Book  of  Corn,  by  Myrlck   l.BO 

American  Cattle  Doctor,  by  Dodd.,..  2.00 
Greenhouse  Management,  by  Taft....  1.60 
Greenhouse  Construction,  by  Taft....  l.BO 


The  prire  at  nhleh  each  hook  tii  quoted 
Inoludea    postage.     i^end   money   order  *r 
bank  draft  for  the  book  wanted  and 
dresa 

PAriKIC  RURAL.  PRBS8, 
667  HoTvard  St.,  San  Franclaeo. 


COSTS  LESS 

USE  LESS 


The  rub  is  in  the  hub. 
But  HUB  saves  the  rub. 


ALL  DEALERS 


The  Brininstool  Co. 

Los  Angeles,  Cat. 


Blue  Pail 
Best  j^o/i 
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WE  INTRODUCE  a  New  Member  of 

the  Benicia  Family 

The  Benicia-On  Cultivator 


In  llic  Benicia-Orr  Cultivator  we  incscnt  ;in  implement  with 
new  and  original  features,  wliidi  lias  hccii  designed  by  a  practical 
field  man.  Il  lias  hccn  th()roii<rlily  tested  and  pi-iivcii  su|icrinr  in 
iiian.v  iiiiportatit  particulars  to  any  other  eultivator  on  tlie  market. 

Onr  s])acc  won't  |ieriiiit  an  e.xteiuled  description,  hut  the  man 
who  knows  will  note  tliat  ainoiii:  some  of  the  desirable  features  are: 
THE  FRAME  IS  LOW;  EXTENDS  OUT  BEYOND  AND  IN 
FRONT  OF  WHEELS  AND  DRIVER ;  THE  ADJUSTING  LEVER 
IS  CONVENIENTLY  PLACED,  AND  THE  DRAFT  IS  APPLIED 
DIRECT. 

Tliese  features,  coinliined  vvitli  the  fact  that  the  driver's  \veij:lit 
ecpializes  \vpi<rht  of  frame,  insuring  ease  of  handling  and  a  perfect 
halance  in  every  position;  that  there  is  no  weight  on  horses'  necks, 
and  tliat  the  si/e  can  he  easily  changed  from  seven  to  nine  teeth, 
make  it  a  very  superior  implement. 

If  you  ever  used,  are  now  using,  or  expect  to  use.  a  cultivator, 
you  will  be  interested  in  this  new,  up-to-date  implement. 

If  there  is  no  agenev  in  vour  vieinit\',  write  direct  to 


TO  THE  TRUDE:     W c  arc 

receiving  ninuerous  iii- 
i(uiries  for  this  iin|)leiiient. 
If  you  want  an  exclusive 
agency  write  us  today. 


BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 

8U  PACIFIC  BUILDING 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

FACTORY:  BENICIA.  CALIFORNIA 


SOUTHERN  RHODESIA 

THE  CALIFORNIA  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Maize,  Fruit,  Tobacco,  Cattle  Ranching,   Dairying,  Etc. 
CHEAP  LAND!    EASY  TERMS  OF  PAYMENT! 

IMPROVE  YOUR  INCOME! 

With  $3,000  you  can  buy  and  develop  an  Estate  of  3000  acres. 

For  full  particulars  and  illustrated  handbooks,  apply  to 

THE  BRITISH  SOUTH  AFRICA  COMPANY 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter' 

2  London  Wall  Buildings.  LONDON.  ENGLAND 
or  to  The  Director  of  Land  Settlement.  SALISBURY,  RHODESIA 


Irrigate  your  alfalfa  land  with  the 

KT  Portable  Hydrant 

Practical  for  steel,  vitrified  or 
cement  pipes. 

Controls  flow  of  water.  You  need 
not  get  yourself  wet. 

Alfalfa  growers  like  it.  We  have 
other  devices  for  irrigation  work. 
Write  for  "Brown  Book." 

The  Kellar=Tliomason  Mtg.  Co. 

1222  East  28lh  St.,  Los  Angeles 


BranD' 


HIGH  GRADE  FERTILIZER 

For  Orchards,  Vineyards,  Gardens,  Lawns 

GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS  shows  a  fine  coinpoiind 
of  slieej)  manure  iind  coMinuTfial  jilant  foods.  Write 
for  free  bootclet  "A  Recipe  for  Makin};  Gold."  It  gives 
details  and  instructions  for  using. 

FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES,  Fresno,  Cai. 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Pres.  and  Mgr. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS 

FROM  A.  1.  !•  WINNKKS. 

Indian  Runner  Ducks  lay  eggs  that  sell  as  "firsts."  They  don't  mind  cold  fe.- 
and  they  lay  in  winter.  They  eat  cheap  feed  and  lay  upwards  of  200  eggs  a  yeai 
They  mature  at  five  months.    They  are  well  called  "mortgagre  lifters  " 

Eggs  lor  liatchlng.  Kanch  on  Hayward  Ulll  at  the  .junction  ol  the  Mvenuure  and  Crow 
Canon  Roads.    V Isltors  welcome  every  day  In  the  week. 

MELLETTE  &  CO..  Mayward,  Cal  ,  R  3 


(If  Careful  irrigationists  are  investigating  our 
new  water  balanced  Pump— then  buying  it* 


C|  Experience  has  taught  them  that  a  successful  pump  Krogh  Electric  Pump 
must  be  not  only  efficient  but  must  also  be  capable  of  withstanding^  to  a 
reasonable  degree^  the  cutting  action  of  sand.  Our  pumps  excel  on  this  point. 
Bulletin  No.  RIO  tells  all  about  them. 


(J  Our  branch  house^  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street^  Los  Angeles, 

Krogh  New  Vertical  <  * 

Water  Balanced  Pump  Complete  StOCk. 

Krog[h  Manufacturing  Company 

149-157  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


carries  a 


C5  /  ATE 
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SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  JANUARY  14,  1911. 

Forty-first  Year. 

The  Agricultural  and  Horticultural 
Demonstration  Train. 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Kckal  Pkicss  by  W.  T.  Clarke, 
Suj)erinteiuleiit  Univer.sily  Kxteiision  in  Agriculture. 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  being  operated  in 
California  what  is  known  as  an  Agricnlttiral  and 
Horticultural  Demonstration  Train.  Fai-meis 
men  and  women  vitally  interested  in  the  fields 
and  vineyards  and  orchards  of  our  State,  are  vis 
iting  this  train  in  great  numbers  at  its  various 
stops.  The  children  of  llu'  various  schools  in  the 
towns  and  villages  visited  by  the  train  are  being 
bi  ought  to  it  by  their  teachers  and  are  taking  a 
keen  interest  in  the  methods  of  work  shown  and 
described.  During  a  recent  run  of  this  train 
which  lasted  for  ten  days,  and  dtiring  which  time 
thirty-one  stops  were  made,  there  were  14,217  vis- 
itors to  the  exhibition  cars,  or  an  average  of  458 
for  each  stop.  These  people  were  all  in  search  oi 
information  of  a  kind  they  had  reason  to  believe 
could  be  obtained  at  the  Demonstration  Train  and 
from  the  experts  accompanying  it.  This  method 
of  carrying  reliable  and  valuable  information  to 
the  farmers  and  the  future  farmers  of  our  State 
has  assumed  very  great  proportions  and  is  ap- 
parently getting  to  mean  more  and  more  each 
day  that  the  effort  is  continued. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  then,  a  brief  resume  of 
the  fundamental  ideas  upon  which  the  work  is 
based  and  the  methods  employed  in  carrying  out 
these  ideas  seems  appropriate. 

There  has  been  done  in  the  past,  and  is  now 
being  done  by  the  Experiment  Station  and  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Califor- 


Awaiting  the  Coming  of  the  Demonstration  Train. 


nia,  an  immense  amount  of  work  of  great  and 
lasting  value  to  the  State.  Much  of  this  work 
has  bec«»me  an  integral  portion  of  the  practice  of 
farmers  of  the  State,  while  much  of  it,  of  equal 
value  with  the  rest,  has  as  yet  not  been  ai>pr()- 
priated  by  these  workers.  The  Extension  Divi- 
sion of  the  College  of  Agriculture  has,  in  the  past 
few  years,  done  much  through  its  Farmers'  In- 
stitutes and  meetings  of  similar  character,  to 
bring  to  the  producers  of  the  State  these  better 
methods  of  work  that  have  been  developed  by 
the  Experiment  Station  men.  While  much  has 
been  done  through  this  mediumship,  yet  the  num- 


Interior  of  Cereal  Car,  Demonstration  Train. 


bei's  of  i)eopl(^  whet  eoidd  l)e  thus  readied  was 
somewhat  limited.  This  limitation  of  ])ossible 
usefulness  being  recognized,  ways  and  means  to 
overcome  the  condition  had  to  be  devised.  At 
this  juncture,  one  of  the  great  railway  companies 
doing  business  in  California,  the  Southern  Pacific 
company,  volunteered  to  furnish  the  University 
and  Experiment  Station  with  a  fully-equipped 
train  of  cars  and  to  run  this  train  to  all  parts  of 
the  State  reached  by  its  lines.  In  the  cars  of 
this  train,  the  University  of  California  and  Ex- 
periment Station  agreed  to  place  a  comprehen- 
sive series  of  exhibits  showing  methods  of  work 
advocated  by  the  institution  and  the  results  that 
could  be  obtained  by  following  these  methods  on 
the  farms  of  the  State. 

The  University  and  Experiment  Station  also 
agreed  to  place  men  and  women  in  (diarge  of 
these  various  exhibits  Avho  were  experts  in  their 
different  specialties  and  whose  advice  could  be 
and  woidd  be  considered  conclusive.  Indeed,  the 
train,  when  fully  equipped  and  in  running  order, 
could  be  considered  as  a  university  on  wheels, 
or,  as  President  Wheeler  of  the  University  of 
California  has  described  it,  "an  Evangel  train 
bringing  to  the  farms  of  the  State  the  gospel  of 
a  better  agriculture  and  better-  horti(udture. " 

The  idea  of  the  Agrictdtural  and  Horticultural 
Demonstration  Train  had  its  inception  then  in  the 
apparent  necessity  of  bringing  the  ediu-ational 
work  of  the  ITniversity  and  (college  of  Agricid- 
ture  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and  the 
idea  was  rendered  possibh'  ol'  consumnuitio; 
tfirough  the  far-sighted  and  liberal  [)olicy  of  the 
I'ailroad  company  previously  mentioried. 

The  equipment  of  the  train,  as  at  present  made 
up,  comprises  six  exhibit  cars,  jiassenger  coaches 
with  the  seats  removed,  and  convenient  tables 
built  in;  a  sleeping-car  and  dining-car  for  the  use 
of  the  instruction  and  working  force,  and  a  car 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  train  crews. 
[Continued  on  Page  31.) 
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California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  Stales 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m.,  Jan.  10,  1911 : 


Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Stations. 

Past 

Seasonal 

Normal 

Maxi- 

Mini 

Week. 

to  Date. 

to  Date. 

mum. 

mum 

Eureka  

1.16 

12.22 

18.86 

52 

36 

Red  Bluff 

.62 

o.Hl 

11.19 

74 

;56 

Sacramento 

.21 

2.47 

7.98 

70 

38 

Ban  Francisco... 

.72 

:i.oS 

9.39 

72 

44 

San  Jose  

.46 

1.70 

.5.96 

74 

32 

Fresno   

.37 

2.25 

4.09 

72 

34 

Independence... 

.02 

1.60 

4.0.5 

66 

26 

Han  Luis  Obispo 

2.08 

;{.99 

7.. -59 

78 

38 

.78 

1.86 

5.ii;5 

«2 

48 

San  Diego  

2.16 

4.7!t 

3.71 

74 

46 

The  Week. 

Raiii.s  have  coine  as  we  proniisod  hist  week  and 
we  are  jrlad  we  have  no  croakiri},'  to  recall.  We 
will  not  confe.ss  now  how  closi'  was  the  strufj:^le 
with  ourselves  as  to  Miietlier  we  should  crow  or 
croak.  It  is  enouj^h  for  the  pulrlic  to  i-cinfiuhcr 
that  we  crowed  with  .such  a  defrree  of  clarioiiisiii 
as  we  could  muster.  We  have  in  the  past  had 
several  narrow  escapes  from  unduly  knockiu<; 
the  skies,  for  we  have  the  common  a'iricultural 
disposition  to  find  fault  with  the  weather,  and 
hojx'  that  current  experience  will  j^ive  us  tjreater 
resistance  in  the  future.  The  rains  have  covered 
a  wide  area  and  seem  to  have  been  relatively 
heavier  at  the  south  than  at  the  north,  which, 
it  must  be  acknowledjied,  is  not  a  si<jn  of  a  really 
good  storin.  which  should  move  .southward  against 
the  wind,  drenching  everything  for  several  days, 
and  having  enough  reserve  force  and  water  to 
continne  its  work  even  to  the  submergence  of 
railway  tracks  in  southern  California.  As  we 
write  on  Tuesday  the  storm  has  not  deveIoi)ed 
such  desirable  traits,  but  may  still  evince  them. 
There  is,  however,  joy  enough  in  the  present 
aspect  because  of  the  assurance  that  the  drouth 
is  broken,  that  dry  north  winds  have  loosened 
their  grip  upon  the  landscajje,  and  that  cons(>- 
(|uently  confidence  is  restored  in  production  and 
in  trade,  and  therefore  all  activities  of  mankind 
are  disclosing  greater  spirit  and  e;igerness.  The 
Weather  Service  report  at  the  head  of  this  col- 
umn is  the  most  interesting  thing  in  this  week's 
issue.  Although  the  "seasonal"  is  sadly  hehiiui 
the  "normal,"  it  is  comfortiiiLr  to  note  that  it 
is  on  its  way. 


We  fear  that  some  distant  reader  may  dis- 
eonnt  our  claims  for  the  increase  of  farming  poii- 
ulation  in  California  when  they  see  the  census 
statement  of  the  wonderful  growth  of  California 
towns.  Therefore,  we  throw  out  the  figures  l)oid- 
ly  in  our  own  defense.  The  statement  from  Wash- 
ington is  as  follows:  "In  California's  total  in- 
crease in  population — 892,496  inhal)itants — more 
than  83%  Avas  contributed  by  these  mnnicipali- 
ties.  leaving  less  than  17%  of  the  increa.se  given 
the  State  by  the  rural  districts.  These  cities  and 
towns  increased  in  the  aggregate  714,11:5  inhab- 
itants, or  more  than  90'/t  over  their  total  |)o|»u- 
lation  in  1900."  What  we  desire  to  point  out 
in  this  coiiueetion  is  that  our  California  towns 


do  not  grow  by  drawing  people  from  the  Cali- 
fornia country — that  is.  their  iihenonienal  growth 
does  not  come  from  this  source.  Our  own  ob- 
sei-vation  is  that  many  more  people  are  going 
from  California  towns  to  the  country  than  are 
reversing  the  process.  It  is,  however,  very  true 
that  California  towns  are  drawing  people  from 
all  riii'al  regions  which  lie  beyond  Stati'  lines. 
Thus  it  may  be  that  ('alifornia  is  really  aggravat- 
ing the  "rush  to  the  cities,"  but  within  the  State 
itself  it  is  different.  We  are  not  disposed  to 
lament  these  facts,  nor  to  lecture  the  factors. 
When  a  man  has  frozen  his  toes  and  fingers  for 
a  third  of  a  century  throwing  corn  to  hogs  from 
the  apex  of  a  .simwdrift.  or  if  he  has  dodged 
cyclones  so  long  that  the  siuulow  of  his  hat  al- 
ways looks  to  him  like  a  black  funnel,  we  can 
not  blame  him  much  if  lie  eschews  farming  and 
seats  himself  in  the  sun  on  a  wharf  at  Long 
lieacli  and  angles  for  yellow-tails  the  rest  of 
his  life.  While  doing  so  he  helps  Long  Heach 
to  show  800%  increase  in  population  in  a  decade. 
The  valetudinarian  refugee  element  figures  large- 
ly in  the  upbuilding  of  California  towns,  and  it 
is  a  help  to  the  country,  for  the  increased  ajijie- 
tite  of  this  element  for  spuds  and  salads  is  some- 
thing tierce.  People  are  apt  to  theorize  elab<u-ate- 
ly  about  how  to  develop  home  markets  which 
are  best  markets  of  all.  There  is  nothing»so  ef- 
fective as  to  people  the  towns  with  those  whose 
constitutions  are  being  climatically  amended. 
.Many  such  persons  are  so  renovated  that  they 
beat  their  own  records  for  enterprise  by  their 
undertakings  for  riir^l  development.  We  are,  in 
fact,  dead  sure  of  one  thing,  to  wit:  that 'the 
rush  of  people  to  the  cities  is  a  good  thing — in 
California. 


Speaking  of  api)e1ites  and  their  re(|uireuients. 
we  niu.st  confess  ourselves  puzzled  by  the  dis- 
cords among  the  great  doctors  of  economics.  .Mi-. 
•lames  J.  Hill  has  held  foi'  some  time  that  if  we 
did  not  look  out,  there  would  not  be  food  enough 
in  the  I'liited  States,  and  now  come  the  New 
York  financiers,  as  voiced  by  Bradstreet's.  who 
advise  thfit  we  ought  to  reduce  food  production 
just  as  they  api)ly  liquidation  in  the  stock  mar- 
ket when  they  overdo  it.  The  words  are  these: 
"The  situation  of  affairs  would  seem,  indeed,  to 
[loiiit  to  li(|nidation  being  necessary  in  costs  of 
production,  and  past  liipiidatiou  in  the  slock  mar- 
ket may  perhaps  find  a  counterpart  in  natural 
i  rodncts.  Avhich  seem  to  have  advanced  more 
largely  than  manufactured  goods."  This  is  the 
statement  which  puzzles  us.  On  the  face  of  it. 
li(|uidation  in  agriculture  ought  to  mean  irriga- 
tion, but  this  defies  the  evident  intent  of  the 
writer, to  mean  something.  I'ossibly  the  word  as 
api)lie^  to  agricukure  ought  to  be  de-liquidation 
and  that  would  mean  drier  farming,  or  possibly 
(■eduction  of  prices  so  the  fanner  will  not  i)e  in 
(•lined  to  keep  .so  everlastingly  busy — which 
would  be  anothe4'  way  to  get  the  juice  out  of-ag 
riculture.  Perha])s  the  farmers  ought  to  d(i  IbS 
hecau.se  Hra-dstreet 's  .says:  "High  prices  of  mos 
])roducts.  and  especially  foods  and  raw  materials 
have  been  a  sort  of  endles.s-chain  burden  to  labor, 
to  manufacture,  and  to  trade  generally."  To  un- 
derstand these  things  we  evidently  need  a  new 
science  of  economics  to  explain  this  reasoning,  for 
the  "endless  chain,"  of  the  argument  at  least, 
seems  to  be  this:  prices  have  been  so  high  that 
foreign  nations  would  not  bu\'  in  this  country 
consequent  1,\'  the  sur])lus  food  supplies  have  made 
prices  so  high  that  the  food  has  been  a  burden 
upon  labor,  manufacture,  and  trade.  Therefore 
])rices  ought  to  be  reduceil  by  the  I'arinei-s  i)y 
li(|ui(latioii,  just  as  the.v  do  in  the  stock  market  — 
possibly  to  make  it  worth  less  by  putting  in  more 


water.  Hut  what  is  the  use  of  talking  any  longer 
about  a  thing  which  we  cannot  understand? 


We  can  understand  Mr.  .lames  .).  Hill  better 
than  we  can  the  wise  men  of  the  farther  east.  It 
is  a  fact  that  Californians  seem  to  be  obsessed  by 
the  confidence  that  this  great  mover  of  Western 
mankind  will  enter  California.  We  seem  to  be 
impressed  with  his  coming  as  the  Canaanites  must 
have  felt  the  approach  of  Moses,  except  that 
everybody  regards  his  as  a  relief  expedition  and 
not  a  compiest.  We  saw  a  statement  the  other 
da,\-  by  a  high  official  of  a  railwa.v  which  is  sus- 
pected of  having  some  Hill  affiliation,  that  .James 
the  First  of  Minnesota  is  liable  to  enter  Cali- 
fornia in  three  ways  at  once  if  our  recent  reform 
notions  do  not  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  get 
money  enough  to  buy  rails  and  cross-ties.  Mean- 
time Mr.  Hill  is  coming  in  (|uietly  without  a  rail 
or  a  tie  and  has  plumped  into  San  Francisco  with- 
out waiting  at  the  State  line  for  a  passport.  Ac- 
cording to  the  city  dailies,  ^Ir.  Samuel  Hill,  chair- 
man of  the  advi.sory  board  and  life  president  of 
the  Washington  (iood  Roads  As.sociation,  who  is 
a  son-in-law  of  James  4.  Hill,  is  in  California  to 
iusix'ct  the  highways  of  the  State,  and.  i)articu- 
larly.  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  Pacific  hi'_diway 
|)roject.  which  it  is  proposed  to  build  from  the 
IMexican  border  to  the  British  Columbia  line.  Mr. 
Hill  has  prepared  a  large  map  of  the  territory 
covered  by  the  proposed  liighwa.v  from  British 
(Columbia  to  Mexico,  showing  the  stretches  of 
good  roads  that  already  exist.  He  is  credited 
with  being  in  California  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ferring with  the  (,'aliforiiia  authorities  to  the  end 
that  in  the  exi)enditure  of  the  .i;18.0()().()(»0  which 
has  been  authorized  for  good  roads  in  this  State, 
provision  shall  be  made  for  completing  certain 
sections  of  the  great  north  and  south  higliwa\. 
( .'ood  for  Mr.  Hill;  he  always  has  manifested  skill 
in  connecting  up  with  iille  millions,  and  he  does 
not  need  the  Great  Pacific  Highway  for  the  pur- 
liose  of  coming  on  foot. 


In  fact  it  is  (piite  otherwise,  because  it  is  ex- 
pressly stated  that  he  intends  to  cover  the  State 
in  an  auto  and  has  api)ointments  even  to  the 
southern  border  thereof.  He  will  probably  in- 
dulge in  automobilious  talk  while  he  keeps  an 
e.ve  on  the  locomotivular  situation.  This  will  be 
quite  sociable,  for  Mr.  Hobson  O.  Bell,  head  of  the 
motor  vehicle  department  in  the  office  of  the  Sec- 
rjptary  of  State  at  Sacramento,  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  last  year's  heavy  registration  h^is 
placet!  California  third  in  the  list  of  automobile- 
owning  States.  Statistics  gathered  by  the  .\'a- 
tional  Highways  Protective  Association  and 
issued  b,\  them,  assign  to  Califoi'iiia  the  second 
place  in  the  list.  Whichever  is  right,  there  are 
certainl.v  enough  machines  to  make  it  interesting. 


,\nd  this  brings  us  to  a  glowing  tribute  to  the 
itutomobile  in  agriculture  which  we  find  in  a  iwis- 
toral  by  an  enthusiastic  agent:  "Countless  farm- 
ers are  getting  results  absolutely  unobtainable 
through  the  old  method  of  horse  service.  The 
farmer  gets  up  in  the  morning,  does  his  chores, 
such  as  milking,  etc.,  ])iles  his  milk  cans  on  the 
back  of  his  car  and  is  off  to  the  creamer\'  and 
back  again  in  less  time  than  it  would  take  to  go 
one  wa.v  by  horse.  Then  there's  the  ilail,\'  amount 
of  hauling  to  be  done,  in  all  of  which  time  ma.v  be 
cut  in  half  b.v  the  farmer  who  u.ses  a  car.  It  costs 
him  a  great  deal  le.ss  to  keep  a  small  car  runniiiLr 
than  it  does  to  feed  a  horse.  an(J  besides  he  is 
saving  in  labor  and  time  given  a  horse.  Tin- 
farmer  kee])s  his  car  well  oiled  and  the  motor 
clean,  and  the  service  he  gets  from  it  is  e(|ual  to 
^  that  given  by  three  horses.   It  will  be  only  a  short 
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time  before  every  farmer  will  realize  the  jjreat 
value  and  help  to  him  in  the  owning  of  a  motor  I 
ear,  and  that  the  demand  for  the  right  car  will 
be  so  great  that  the  manufacturer  will  be 
swamped  with  orders  for  the  car  suitable  for 
farm  service." 


When  that  deplorable  condition  is  reached  we 
presume  liradstreet's  prescription  of  liquidation 
will  apply,  though  perhaps  surplus  stock  can  be 
disposed  of  more  effectively.  We  read  that  in 
Montana  every  auto  owner  has  a  set  of  block  and 
tackle  and  shovels  ready  to  be  packed  on  the 
running  boards,  and  in  one  case  at  least  the  owner 
of  a  ear  was  seen  to  start  out  with  a  couple  of 
sticks  of  dynamite  in  one  of  the  side  door  pockets, 
which  he  explained  in  a  most  matter  of  fact  man- 
ner:  "Oh,  we  always  carry  dynamite  when  we 
start  on  a  trip.  We  have  to  blast  our  way 
through,  sometimes,  when  we  get  up  in  the  moun- 
tain passes."  What  a  rumpus  that  might  make 
amid  the  milk  cans ! 


But  all  this  is  getting  too  exciting.  We  would 
remind  our  readers  that  California  is  the  first 
State  in  the  Union  in  the  production  of  barley, 
and  that  this  advancement  has  been  in  part  due 
to  the  opportunity  opened  by  the  protection 
against  Canadian  barley.  This  is  pertinent  to  re- 
mark now  because  there  is  now  in  session  at 
Washington  a  commission  of  high-brows  which  is 
working  toward  a  reciprocity  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  C!anada.  We  read  with  much 
apprehension  in  the  telegraphed  reports  the  fol- 
lowing: "The  most  that  can  be  expected  at  this 
stage  of  the  commercial  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  is  a  convention  dealing 
with  a  certain  lin)ited  number  of  articles.  It 
probably  will  include  the  addition  of  a  few  raw 
products  to  the  free  lists,  reductions  of  duty  on 
American  mainifactured  articles,  now  largely 
made  in  (Canada,  and  reduced  duties  on  some 
Canadian  agricultural  staples  largely  used  in  tln' 
United  States."  As  barley  is  not  a  great  grain 
in  the  Eastern  and  (Central  States,  it  may  not  be 
hard  for  the  wide-awake  Canadians  to  slip  off  the 
duty  on  barley  on  the  ground  that  it  would  not 
in.jure  American  producers.  The  fact  is  it  would 
not  only  in.iure  California,  l)ut  other  Pacific  States 
which  have  excejitionally  good  barley  conditions 
and  produce  grades  of  barley  which  cannot  be 
grown  in  this  country  east  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains. We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  San  Francisco 
Merchants'  Exchange  is  waking  up  to  liiis  issue 
this  week  and  will  advise  our  Congre.ssnuMi  of  the 
situation.  Individual  barley  growers  can  also  do 
something  in  this  line.  What  we  are  now  doing 
in  barley  is  but  a  promise  of  wftat  we  shall  do 
via  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  Mississippi  river, 
unless  reciprocity  with  Canada  sacrifices  the 
chance  for  it. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Gopher-Fending. 

To  the  Editor:  We  have  a  tract  of  about  100 
acres  on  which  we  have  planted  out  about  1000 
deciduous  ornamental  trees,  such  as  maple,  pop- 
lar, sycamore,  etc.  The  soil  is  very  rich,  and  the 
trees  wouUl  do  splendidly  but  for  the  gophers. 
They  seem  to  have  made  this  tract  a  regular 
breeding  ground.  We  have  employed  men  to  trap 
them,  and  have  tried  various  poisons,  but  without 
any  material  results.  More  than  half  of  the  trees 
have  already  been  destroyed  and  we  have  very 
little  hope  for  the  balance  unless  we  can  exter- 
'minate  the  gophers.  We  have  heard  that  if  trees 
are  planted  in  a  wire  mesh  that  this  will  protect 
them;  also  that  if  some  of  the  gophers  are  inocu- 
lated with  some  contagious  disease  it  will  spread 


rapidly  among  them  and  finally  exterminate 
them.  Have  you  ever  had  any  experience  with 
either  the  wire  mesh  or  such  inoculation? — Su- 
burban, San  Francisco. 

There  is  no  easy  way  with  gophers,  as  your  ex- 
perience shows.  It  is  almo.st  impossible  to  keep 
up  with  them  when  you  [)lant  something  ad.iacent 
to  tracts  of  uncultivated  land  or  land  which  is 
merely  cultivated  for  grain.  The  way  to  keep 
gophers  from  getting  at  the  roots  of  individual 
trees  is  as  follows : 

Take  galvanized  wire  netting,  one  inch  mesh, 
three  feet  wide ;  cut  down  through  the  center, 
which  gives  you  strips  eighteen  inches  wide,  the 
selvage  on  one  side  and  pointed  wires  on  the 
other.  Cut  this  into  pieces  three  and  a  half  feet 
long  and  make  cylinders  by  interweaving  the 
wires  on  the  cut  edges.  When  you  dig  a  tree  hob- 
set  a  cylinder  in  each  hole  with  the  selvage  a 
little  below  the  ground  surface,  so  one  can  care- 
fully hoe  around  the  trees  without  interference 
with  the  wire.  This  sort  of  cage  has  been  recom- 
mended by  experienced  tree  planters  and  will 
keep  the  go{)hers  from  getting  at  the  main  root 
until  the  tree  is  considerably  grown,  and  the  wire 
will  rust  away  so  as  not  1o  interfere  with  its 
farther  progress.  By  this  time  you  will  probably 
have  the  land  subdivided  and  in  cultivation  and 
hundreds  of  people  killing  gophers  on  their  own 
l)laces,  which  will  settle  the  case. 

There  is  no  disease  now  known  which  is  capable 
of  being  distributed  among  these  rodents. 

Cutting-Back  Olives. 

To  the  P^ditor:  I  have  about  a  dozen  trees  in  a 
family  orchard.  They  are  on  first-class  land;  no 
pest  of  any  kind  is  apparent.  The  trees  look 
healthy  in  every  way.  I  do  not  know  their  age ; 
average  about  12  inches  at  the  butt  and  30  feet 
high.  They  have  borne  fruit,  but  for  the  last 
three  years  have  not  borne.  I  am  advised  to  cut 
back  to  stumps,  5  or  6  feet  high,  and  start  new 
tops.  Please  advise  me  througli  the  PAcrric 
•Rt'HAi,  PiiKss. — G.  E.  Oxnard. 

It  woulil  be  an  interesting  experiment  to  cut 
back  your  unsatisfactory  olive  trees,  but  not  to 
such  an  extent  as  you  mention.  Thin  out  the 
branches  if  too  thick  and  cut  back  or  remove 
those  which  interfere,  but  to  cut  back  to  a  stump 
as  indicated  would  force  out  a  very  thick  mass 
of  lu'ush  Avliich  you  would  have  to  afterward  go 
into  and  thin  out  desperately.  The  branches 
which  you  decide  to  retain  may  be  cut  back  to 
twelve  or  fifteen  feet  from,  the  ground.  This  pro- 
cess would  have  the  effect  of  giving  you  plenty  of 
new  thrifty  wood,  which  is  desirable  for  the  fruit- 
ing of  the  olive,  but  we  cannot  give  you  any 
guarantee  that  this  treatment  will  make  your 
trees  satisfactory  bearers.  Are  you  sure  they  are 
receiving  water  enough?  If  not,  give  them  more 
next  summer.  Also  give  the  land  a  good  coat  of 
stable  manure  and  plow  under  when  the  land  is 
right  for  the  plow. 

Grapefruit  and  Nuts. 

To  the  Editor:  Peaches,  pears  and  plums  pre- 
dominate in  this  section,  but  would  not  grape- 
fruit, almonds  and  English  walnuts  be  .just  as 
profitable?  What  is  your  idea  about  English  wal- 
nuts on  black  walnut  root? — Reader,  Looniis. 

You  can  expect  grapefruit  to  succeed  under 
conditions  which  favor  the  orange.  Therefore,  if 
oranges  are  doing  well  in  your  district,  grajje- 
fruit  might  also  be  expected  to  succeed  on  the 
same  soils  and  with  the  same  treatment.  Plant- 
ing of  almonds  should  proceed  upon  a  demonstra- 
tion that  the  immediate  location  is  suited  to 
almonds,  because  they  are  very  early  to  start  and 
very  subject  to  sj)r"iug  frost  and  should  not  be 
[)lanted  unless  you  can  find  bearing  ti'ees  which 
have  demonstrated  their  acceptance  of  the  situa- 
tion by  regular  and   profitable  crops.  English 


walnuts  are  less  sub.ject  to  frosts  because  thc\ 
start  much  later  in  the  season.  They  need,  hoAv- 
ever,  deep,  rich  land  which  will  be  sure  not  to  dry 
out  during  the  summer.  English  walnuts  ai'e  a 
I)erfect  success  upon  the  California  black  walnut 
root. 

Soil  Depth  and  Exposure  for  Oranges. 

To  the  Editor:  I  intend  to  set  out  an  orange 
grove.  Is  it  absolutely  essential  that  they  be 
planted  on  a  southern  slope,  or  will  they  thrive 
as  well  on  any  slope?  What  is  the  minimum 
depth  of  soil  required  for  orange  trees?  How 
can  I  tell  whether  the  soil  is  good  for  oranges? — 
Subscriber,  Placer  county. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  an  orange  grove  should 
be  planted  on  any  particular  slope.  Trees  are 
grown  successfully  on  all  slopes,  although  in  par- 
ticular localities  certain  exposures  may  be  de- 
cidedly best,  as  must  be  learned  by  local  observa- 
tion. How  shallow  a  soil  may  be  for  successful 
orange  trees  depends  upon  the  skill  and  assiduity 
with  which  water  and  fertilizer  are  applied ;  on  a 
shallow  soil  more  fertilizer  and  the  more  frequent 
use  of  water  in  smaller  quantities.  Any  soil  which 
has  grown  good  grain  crops  may  be  used  for  or- 
ange growing  if  the  moisture  supply  can  be  regu- 
lated so  that  it  shall  never  be  too  scant  and  any 
excess  is  currently  disposed  of  by  good  drainage. 
There  can  be  no  arbitrary  rule  either  for  ex- 
posure, depth  or  texture,  because  oranges  are 
being  successfully  grown  on  all  kinds  of  loam 
from  medium  loam  to  a  heavy  clay  loam,  provid- 
ing the  moisture  supply  is  kept  right  as  indicated. 

Bark-Killing  by  Spirits. 

To  the  Editor:  1  have  been  told  that  the  tur- 
pentine in  prepared  paints  will  in.jure  or  kill  fruit 
trees  when  applied  to  cuts  made  by  the  pruning 
saw  or  shears.  What  is  your  opinion  in  regard  to 
this?— W.  L.,  Santa  Rosa. 

The  amount  of  injury  will  depend  upon  the 
area  of  the  bark  which  may  be  killed  by  the  tur- 
I)entine  or  benzine  in  the  preparation.  Some  pre- 
pared paints  are  perfectly  innocuous,  as  amply 
shown  by  experience.  These  are  presumabl.v 
those  which  are  made  of  oil  and  pigments  and  if 
applied  without  thinning  with  spirits.  The  cheap- 
est application,  probably,  and  one  which  is  per- 
fectly safe,  is  a  thick  paint  made  of  cheap  red 
like  Venetian  red,  and  boiled  linseed  oil.  It 
should  be  thick  enough  and  sparingly  used  to 
escape  running  beyond  the  exposed  surface. 

Dipping  Roots  of  Fruit  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  In  planting  an  almond  orchard 
would  it  be  of  any  benefit  to  dip  the  young  trees 
in  a  solution  of  bluestone  and  lime  dissolved, 
and,  if  so,  what  proportions  should  1  use  ? — 
Planter,  Oakdale. 

We  doubt  if  it  would  serve  any  good  purpose 
to  dip  the  roots  of  healthy  almond  trees  into 
bluestone  and  lime  solution.  If  such  a  thing  is 
used  at  all,  it  should  be  carefully  prepared  in 
accordance  Avith  the  formula  for  bordeaux  mix- 
ture, for-  excess  of  bluestotu^  will  kill  roots. 
Healthy  trees  do  not  need  such  treatment,  and 
we  doubt  if  uidiealthy  ones  can  be  rendered  safe 
or  desirable  by  it. 

Sorghums  on  the  Coast. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  if 
Kaffir  corn  or  andier  cane  is  more  hardy  than 
Egyptian  corn?  I  have  tried  to  grow  latter  va- 
riety and  find  Santa  Cruz  climate  too  cool.  Please 
advise  if  you  think  the  other  would  grow  any 
better? — Rancher,  Santa  Cruz. 

Some  one  may  si)eak  from  exi)erieiu'e  near  the 
coast.  Our  observation  is  that  all  sorghums  find 
the  (^oast  north  of  Point  Conception  too  cool  for 
the  ripening  of  a  good  seed  cro])  of  soi-glium, 
though  a  fair  growth  of  green  forage  can  often 
be  secured. 
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Horticulture. 


HOW  STANDARDIZATION  WORKED  IN 
PLACER  COUNTY. 


I  By  ^Ir.  Gt'orye  D.  Kelloyy:.  of  Neweastle,  at 
the  California  Fruit  ({rowers'  Convention  at 
Stockton.] 

California  fruit  growers  and  shippers  of  the  last 
few  years  have  learned  to  their  sorrow  that  this 
magnifieent  eoinitry  of  ours,  the  I'nited  States 
of  America,  was  a  fertile  field  with  many  places 
that  could  produce  large  quantities  of  excellent 
fruit  from  trees  and  vines  wliich  came  in  sharp 
competition  with  our  own.  To  us  as  jiroducers 
in  California,  situated  at  the  uttermost  extremity 
of  the  continent,  with  the  long  haul,  high  rates 
of  freight  and  refrigeratioii,  it  became  apparent 
that  only  our  choice  and  perfect  fruits  could  meet 
the  competition,  and  a  first-class  pack  nuist  be 
guaranteed  to  hold  our  position  in  advance  of  the 
line  in  our  niai'kd. 

How  the  Work  Began. —  With  foresight  and 
sagacity,  oui'  State  Commissioner  of  Horticulture 
grasjx'd  the  situation  antl  called  a  meeting  of 
growers  and  shippers  of  Placer  county,  for  Sej)- 
tember  29,  1909,  at  Newcastle,  to  discuss  the  situa- 
tion ;  this  was  followed  by  another  convention 
which  met  at  Loomis,  October  22.  1909,  where  a 
large  number  of  prominent  fruit  growers  and 
shippers  were  present.  After  an  all-day  discus- 
sion of  these  matters,  a  committee  of  fifteen, 
composed  of  eight  growers  and  seven  shippers, 
unanimously  elected  to  recommend  some  plan  for 
improving  the  harvesting,  marketing,  and  ship- 
ping of  our  Placer  comity  fruit,  in  which  all 
parties  were  expected  to  confoi-m  to  the  rides 
adopted. 

This  committee  met  and  organized  at  Newcastle 
November  11,  formulated  a  report  upon  .standards 
for  fruit  packed  to  be  used,  and  upon  plans  of 
organization  as  required  by  the  Loomis  meeting. 
A  vital  portion  of  that  report  was  the  importance 
of  the  shi{)pers  agreeing  to  decline  to  receive  by 
purchase,  or  for  consignmeni,  any  fruit  not 
l)acked  in  accordance  with  the  stiindards  adopted. 

Mr.  Jeft're.v  called  another  mass  convention  at 
Newcastle  for  November  22,  1909,  to  hear  this 
report.  Great  interest  was  manifested  at  this 
meeting  and  a  very  rejiresentative  body  was  pres- 
ent. They  adopted  the  standards  and  the  first 
report,  with  the  following  amendment:  "That  the 
committee  of  fifteen  be  instructed  to  fornuilate 
a  plan  of  inspection  and  to  appoint  a  committee 
of  five  as  a  board  of  inspection  who  were  to  select 
a  sufficient  number  of  indeiiendent  inspectors, 
under  coin])ensation,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to 
see  that  the  rules  and  regulations  were  properly 
enforced;  the  committee  of  five  to  be  constituted 
a  board  of  arbitration."  All  of  which  was  unan- 
imously adopted. 

Subsequently  the  committee  of  fifteen  met  from 
time  to  time,  perfecting  the  plans,  and  appointed 
a  committee  of  five  to  be  known  as  "Supervisory 
Inspectors",  giving  them  full  power  to  act  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  and  grades  for  the  stand- 
ardization of  fruit,  handling  and  packing  as 
ado])ted  by  the  mass  convention,  or  as  might  be 
modified  by  them,  should  the  necessity  demand. 
Having  perfected  their  work,  this  committee  of 
fifteen  ad.iourned  sine  die. 

The  Proceeding. — The  supervisory  inspectors 
met  and  organized :  the  work  was  put  upon  a 
business  basis  with  a  check  upon  every  financial 
transaction,  proper  books,  receipts,  vouchers,  and 
cheeks  were  provided.  The  assessment  of  Vl>c. 
per  box  which  was  authorized  by  the  ma.ss-meet- 
ing  at  Newca.stle  on  November  22,  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  inspectors  and  other  necessities,  was 
modified  to  V4C-.  per  box. 

There  being  no  statutory  laws,  nor  any  prece- 
dents to  follow,  an  agreement  was  drawn  up  and 
presented  for  signature  which  included  the  stand- 
ardization of  fruits  and  the  shipments  of  the  same 
as  adoi)ted  by  the  mass-meeting. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  state  that  the  agreement 
was  presented  for  signature,  and  that  every  ship- 
ping firm  doing  business  in  Placer  county,  by 


their  ]>rincipals,  and  by  the  manager  of  each 
branch  house,  together  with  several  of  the  prom- 
inent growers  of  the  comity,  signed  the  same. 

Placing  ourselves  under  mutual  agreement  and 
the  moral  obligation  to  stand  together  was  the 
secret  of  whatever  success  we  may  have  been  able 
to  accomplish.  For  this  mutual  agreement  proved 
to  be  a  moral  obligation  resting  between  us,  that 
was  as  strong  and  effective  as  any  law  could  pos- 
sibly have  made  it,  without  which  the  reform  lui- 
dertaking  could  not  possibly  have  been  carried 
forward. 

Inspectors  were  api)ointeil  for  the  season  under 
agreement,  to  be  known  as  "  Indeiiendent  lnsi)ec- 
tors",  for  each  ship])ing  i)oiiit  in  the  county,  and 
were  paid  a  salary  of  .$100  per  month,  and  were 
held  to  a  strict  accounting  for  their  services. 
They  proved  themselves  conscientious,  painstak- 
ing, and  competent  men. 

The  Methods. — Before  the  carload  shi])ping  sea- 
son fairly  opened,  the  inspectors  were  sent  around 
to  the  ranches  to  advise  the  growers  of  the  move- 
ment and  to  make  them  acquainted  with  the 
standards  that  had  been  adopted  for  the  packing 
of  fruit,  and  to  encourage  them  in  thinning  their 
fruit  wherever  it  was  necessary  for  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  crop:  and  when  the  car  shipments 
began  in  earnest,  they  were  stationed,  under  the 
direction  of  the  supervisory  inspectors,  where  they 
could  inspect  every  box  of  fruit  to  be  shipjjed. 

To  provide  for  these  it  was  necessary  to  raise 
a  fund,  which  could  only  come  from  an  assessment 
on  each  box  of  fruit.  The  authority  given  by  the 
mass-meeting  to  collect  V-j'*-  P^'r  box  for  each  pack- 
age sent  in  carload  shipments  was  modified  by 
the  supervisory  inspectors  to  14c.  per  box.  As 
some  of  the  growers  hesitated  upon  signing  the 
agreement  on  account  of  the  assessment,  we  found 
ourselves  embarra.ssed,  inaniuch  as  the  mass  con- 
vention had  voted  that  this  .should  be  paid  by  the 
growers.  This  difficulty  was  readily  overcome  on 
the  part  of  the  fruit-shipping  houses  agreeing  to 
absorb  that  assessment.  The  Vjc.  was  collected 
from  the  several  fruit-shipping  houses  upon  the 
basis  of  June  and  -Inly  shipment.s,  which  gave 
US  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  to  carry  the 
work  through  to  the  end  of  the  season,  and,  by 
action  of  the  supervisory  board,  our  treasurer  was 
instructed  not  to  collect  anything  further  for  the 
months  of  August,  Sei)tember,  and  October.  B.v 
this  you  will  s<'f  that  our  entire  business  has  been 
transacted  upon  two  months'  shipment.s  only,  and 
at  ViC.  per  box  in  carload  interstate  shipments: 
and  we  are  glad  to  rei>ort  a  balance  on  hand  in 
the  fund. 

In  establishing  a  brand  for  the  standardization 
of  fruit,  we  adopted  a  uniform  brand,  signifying, 
for  instance,  that  there  was  not  over  72,  84,  96, 
or  108  peaches  in  a  box.  This  called  for  several 
thousand  stamps,  and  at  the  recpiest  of  those  who 
had  signed  the  agreement,  our  supervisory  in- 
spectors took  it  upon  themselves  to  get  these 
stamps  in  quantity  and  su])ply  the  various  houses 
at  cost :  this  was  done  at  a  saving  of  from  8c. 
to  10c.  per  stamp  to  the  buyer,  showing  one  of 
the  beauties  of  co-operation  and  fraternity  in 
com])etition. 

Our  sujiervisory  inspectors  met  once  a  week, 
received  reports  from  the  inspectors  and  petitions 
for  a  change  in  the  rules  from  i)ersons  who  de- 
sired them,  and  to  strengthen  the  movement  as 
b(>st  we  could  where  we  thought  it  necessary. 

A  few  modifications  were  made  in  the  standards 
established  by  the  mass-meeting  when  an  emer- 
gency arose,  but  the  whole  effort  was  made  to 
uphold  in  the  East  the  high  standard  of  our  Cali- 
fornia fruit. 

Experience. — We  had  our  difference  of  ideas, 
of  cour.se,  but  with  a  little  exercise  of  diplomacy 
and  tact,  the  rough  places  Avere  smoothed  down 
and  the  season  closed  with  our  ranks  unbroken 
and  with  the  rules  for  standardization  of  our 
fruits  an  established  fact.  At  a  large  and  intel- 
ligent mass-meeting  called  by  Mr.  Jeffrey  at  New- 
castle, November  22,  1910,  to  hear  the  first  animal 
report  of  the  supervisory  inspectors  (.just  one 
year  from  the  atloption  of  the  standard),  the 
Board  was  sustained  in  its  actions  and,  by  a  muin- 
inious  vote,  standardization  had  come  to  stay  in 
Placer  county,  and  the  Board  was  re-elected,  with 
instructions  to  continue  its  work  for  another  year. 

Errors  had  been  made,  but  a  great  work  had 
l)een  accomplished,  thousands  of  dollars  saved  to 
the  growers  and  shippers  of  the  county,  and  a  .just 


reputation  for  superior  fruit  earned  in  the  East- 
ern market,  as  attested  by  complimentary  letters 
received  from  various  sources.  One  year  ago  it 
looked  like  leading  a  forlorn  hope ;  today  it  is 
an  accomplished  fact,  and  goes  to  prove  the  old 
proverb,  "What  ought  to  be  done,  can  be  done." 

In  conclusion :  The  experiences  of  the  season 
have  led  us  to  believe  that  a  State  law,  similar 
to  some  neighboring  commonwealths,  governing 
the  whole  situation,  would  be  very  beneficial. 


DATE  GROWING  IN  CALIFORNIA, 

^Ir.  C.  L.  Edmunds,  of  Mecca,  who  has  had 
the  advantage  of  adequate  personal  experience 
and  observation,  in  the  district  of  southeastern 
("alifornia  which  has  been  largely  set  aj)art  in 
the  public  mind  as  a  future  source  of  dates  for 
the  continent,  has  written  his  conclusions  for  a 
Kansas  journal,  the  ?]!lsworth  Reporter,  We 
find  that  some  of  his  statements  add  something 
to  the  information  on  the  sub.ject  current  in  this 
State  and  extract  accordingly. 

The  Tree  and  Its  Growth.— The  tree  producing 
the  date  is  a  jialni  (Pliocnix  dactylifera) .  It  has 
leaves  of  the  compound  order  with  the  stems  near- 
ly ten  feet  long  on  mature  trees.  The  leafiets  ex- 
tend nearly  to  the  base  of  the  leaf-stem,  which 
usually  has  .several  spiky  thorns  about  as  bad  as 
hati)ins  to  run  against.  The  tree  can  be  rai.sed 
from  seeds  very  easily,  but  seedlings  are  of  course 
not  as  certain  as  to  quality  as  the  suckers  from 
known  varieties.  The  suckers  are  produced  when 
the  date  tree  is  young,  up  to  probably  10  or  1.1 
years  of  age,  and  generally  near  the  base,  but 
they  sometimes  grow  several  feet  from  the 
ground.  When  suckers  weigh  from  1,5  to  20  lbs. 
they  are  removed  and  are  either  planted  in  a 
permanent  position  or  allowed  to  root  in  some 
handy  place  and  then  i)lanted  in  the  orchard. 
The  tree  is  different  from  most  fruit-bearing  veg- 
etation in  the  fact  that  individuals  are  fruit-bear- 
ing or  pollen  bearing.  The  ones  producing  fruit 
must  be  pollenized  by,  generally,  tying  a  buiu-h 
of  pollen-bearing  fiowers  onto  the  bunch  of  fruit- 
bearing  as  soon  as  that  bunch  o[)ens.  If  the  pol- 
len-bearing trees  always  produced  fiowers  at  the 
same  time  the  fruit-bearing  trees  bloomed,  nat- 
ural conditions  would  take  care  of  the  polleniza- 
tion,  but  it  cannot  be  dei)ended  on  in  that.  Few 
pollen  blooms  are  needed,  .so  but  one  of  these 
trees  is  needed  for  20  to  50  of  the  fruit-bearing 
kind.  Scarcity  of  land  and  water  probably  in- 
duced the  artificial  work,  as  many  oases  of  the 
deserts  have  but  very  limited  quantities  of  water, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  raise  as  few  pollen 
bearers  as  possible,  so  as  to  leave  room  for  the 
fruit-growing  trees  which  alone  produced  the 
croj)  and  thereby  the  profit. 

Raised  from  seed  under  favorable  conditions 
the.se  trees  produce  fruit  so?netimes  in  three  years 
or  even  younger.  One  tree  I  know  of,  grown  by 
a  neighbor,  had  a  few  fruits  .started  in  twelve 
months  and  matured  in  about  nineteen.  The  first 
fruit,  however,  is  never  very  good,  at  least  not 
up  to  the  quality  which  is  produced  on  older 
trees;  in  fact,  until  the  tree  has  passed  the  off- 
shoot-bearing stage  and  juits  its  whole  energy  into 
bearing  fruit,  it  is  neither  so  good  a  producer  for 
(|uality  or  (piantity.  The  first  real  i)rofit  from 
these  trees  comes  from  the  sale  of  the  offshoots, 
worth  now  from  $5  to  ind(>finite  prices  for  rare 
and  choice  varieties.  One  in  particular  would  be 
valued  at  .$100  if  the  writer  owned  it,  as  it  is 
very  scarce  even  in  Africa,  where  it  comes  from. 
The  offshoots  vary  from  none  to  a  dozen  or  even 
more,  and  one  authority  says  he  thinks  about  five 
would  be  a  fair  average. 

Imported  Varieties. — The  liureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry, about  si.x  or  seven  years  ago,  sent  a  man 
to  Africa  and  a  shipment  of  offshoots  was  brought 
back.  These  were  supi)lemented  by  a  (Jerman 
who  located  his  import sition  in  a  grove  alongside 
the  government's  ])lanting  at  Mecca,  California. 
Part  of  the  importation  was  planted  at  Mecca 
Other  importations  Inid  been  received  even  earlier. 
So,  altogether,  there  have  been  more  than  50  vari- 
eties from  several  localities  in  Africa  and  Arabi.-i 
which  have  been  ])lanted  in  California  and  Ari- 
zona, and  are  now  produciuir  fruit,  on  some  tre(»s 
a  hundred  pounds,  or  more  on  the  largest  trees. 
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The  requirement  for  these  trees  is  a  climate 
combining  high  and  long  sustained  heat  in  the 
summer,  very  dry  air,  and  plenty  of  water  for 
irrigation.  The  fruit  is  largely  sugar;  one  assay 
claims  78%  of  one  variety.  Be  it  remembered 
that  no  sugar  is  added  to  them ;  the  sun  and  heat 
I)lace  the  sugar  naturally  in  the  fruit.  The  tree 
grows  in  many  places  in  the  State,  but  seldom 
ripens  its  fruit  except  away  from  the  cool  breezes 
of  the  Pacific.  The  tree  endures  several  degrees 
of  frost,  as  that  is  often  experienced  on  all  des- 
erts. 

The  date  palm  usually  flowers  in  March  or 
April,  ripening  the  fruit,  according  to  location 
and  variety,  from  September  to  December.  The 
fruits  here,  so  far,  have  not  proven  so  sticky  as 
the  imported  ones,  which  is  to  our  advantage,  as 
they  are  more  attractive  and  cleaner  to  handle. 
Varieties  are  many,  from  the  dry,  shell-like,  so- 
called  bread  dates,  to  the  soft,  sugary  or  syrupy 
dates.  The  Arabs  are  said  to  live  largely  on  the 
dry  dates,  which  are  not  so  sweet  as  the  date  of 
commerce.  Some  very  attractive  dates  of  large 
size  and  beautiful  color  are  now  bearing.  The 
eyes  are  to  be  reckoned  with  always  in  buying; 
attractiveness  is  a  big  element  in  the  market, 
whether  a  fruit,  or  possibly,  a  woman,  in  market- 
ing the  goods.  So  the  showy  fruits  will  bring 
the  attention  and  price. 

The  Deglet  Noor  is  the  standard  of  quality  sf) 
far.  It  has  ripened  early  this  year.  The  variety 
produces  in  Algeria  sonuiwhat  more  than  100  lbs. 
and  at  present  would  easily  bring  25c.  per  pound. 
Sixt.v  to  sevent.v  trees  are  planted  on  an  acre. 

Seedling  Date  Orchards. — The  scarcity  of  off- 
shoots and  the  high  prices  otfered  for  them,  $5 
and  upward,  induced  the  Government  to  advo- 
cate the  seedlings.  The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 
furnishes  seed  to  parties  interested,  and  in  many 
cases  one  or  two-year-old  trees.  Then  for  each 
2.50  planted  according  to  its  methods  and  jjlans 
it  gives  the  planter  one  of  the  imported  varieties- 
of  offshoots.  This  industry  can  be  started  evi- 
denti.v  as  (piickly  as  the  raising  of  oranges  in 
this  way,  but  not  with  known  varieties  of  trees, 
as  the.y  are  not  to  be  had  at  prices  which  most 
peojjle  would  be  willing  to  pay.  Three  huntlred 
dollars  and  upward  an  acre  is  needed  for  trees 
alone.  So  by  the  time  suitable  land,  trees,  water, 
and  time,  with  the  elements  of  cost,  are  figured, 
a  plantation  will  run  into  money. 

The  time  necessary  to  start  this  industry  balks 
some,  especially  the  young  people — strange  as  it 
may  seem.  Youth  is  impatient,  however,  and 
wants  quick  returns,  often  preferring  a  nickel 
today  to  a  dollar  next  year.  The  result,  so  far, 
is  that  the  most  conspicuous  success  in  this  busi- 
ness in  this  valley — or,  it  might  be  safely  said,  in 
the  United  States — has  been  achieved  by  a  neigh- 
l)()r,  James  P.  Reed,  who  started  when  over  70 
years  of  age,  full  of  the  optimism  of  mature  age. 
He  has  a  grove  of  several  thousand  trees  three 
to  four  .vears  of  age.  Several,  possibly  tiity,  have 
fruited  this  year,  indicating  coloi%  size,  and  flavor, 
to  some  degree,  for  the  mature  trees  of  coming 
years. 

Local  Climatic  Conditions. — To  indicate  the  con- 
dition as  far  as  tenq)erature  is  concerned  in  this 
valley,  which  is  shut  off  from  the  ocean  by  a 
mountain  wall  for  the  nu)st  part  seldom  less  than 
a  mile  high,  to  two  miles  at  the  summit  of  the 
highest  peak.  The  bottom  of  the  valley  is  now 
somewhat  more  than  200  feet  to  its  lowest  point, 
at  the  level  of  the  celebrated  Saltou  sea,  below 
sea-level.  The  summer  temperature  runs  over 
100°,  sometimes  for  weeks  at  a  time,  every  day. 
Sleeping  outside  is  always  comfortable,  and  re- 
freshing sleep  can  always  be  had  during  the  hot 
weather.  In  well-built  adobe  houses,  similar  to 
the  old  sod  houses,  if  well  arranged,  sleep  can 
be  en,io.ved  with  few  exceptions.  The  trouble 
comes  from  the  stillness  of  the  night  not  moving 
air  enough  in  the  rooms. 

Add  to  location  dryness  of  air,  high  tempera- 
ture, and  almost  a  cloudless  sky,  and  we  have 
a  condition  just  suiting  the  date.  To  the  date 
is  added  apricots,  ripe  on  May  1,  grapes  last  of 
June  and  on,  figs  with  three  crops  for  the  black 
San  Pedro.  The  orange  is  being  planted,  but 
people  here  know  that  the  writer  has  always  said 
1hat  he  is  from  Missouri  as  regards  that  fruit  iu 
this  locality.  It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  some 
trees  have  done  well,  and  also  grapefruit  or 
])()melos  and  lemons. 


Citrus  Fruits. 


STORY  OF  A  CITRUS-SCALE  DESTROYER. 


An  enemy  of  the  black  scale  of  citrus  trees 
which  has  made  good  in  California  is  Scutelli.sta 
cyanea,  introduced  about  a  decade  ago  and  at 
that  time  irreverently  dubbed  "scoot"  by  grow- 
ers who  cared  less  for  the  scientific  name  of  an 
agency  than  for  the  effects  which  it  was  designed 
to  produce.  It  is  delightful  to  record  that  the 
anticipated  effect  is  being  largel.v  realized  and 
that  "scoot"  really  has  a  great  power  in  scooting 
the  black  scale. 

Professor  H.  J.  Quayle,  of  the  staff  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  Experiment  Station,  who  has 
been  studying  citrus  insects  in  southern  Califor- 
nia for  the  last  two  years  from  the  University 
laboratory  at  Whittier  as  a  base,  has  .just  fur- 
nished the  Journal  of  Economic  Entomology  an 
excellent  account  of  his  work  with  this  insect 
from  which  we  take  the  more  popular  parts  as 
follows : 

Seutellista  cyanea  Motsch.  is  the  most  inqior- 
tant  insect  enemy  of  the  Black  Scale  (Saissetia 
oleae  Bern.)  in  California.  This  insect  was  in- 
troduced into  the  State  in  1900  by  the  U.  S.  De- 
{)artment  of  Agriculture  through  Dr.  L.  0.  How- 
ard of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  in  co-operation 
with  E.  i\I.  Ehrhorn  and  Alex  Craw.  It  is  now 
well  distributed  in  all  parts  of  the  State  where 
the  black  scale  occurs  in  in.jurious  numbers.  The 
percentage  of  scales  parasitized  also  runs  very 
high,  amounting  in  many  cases  to  75  or  80%. 
But  this  varies  greatly  in  different  sections  and 
in  the  same  section  in  different  years. 

In  spite  of  the  frequentl.y  high  parasitization 
by  Seutellista,  the  black  scale  still  remains  the 
most  important  citrus  insect  pest  in  the  State. 
Taking  the  citrus  belt  over,  more  control  work  is 
directed  against  the  black  than  any  of  the  other 
scale  i)ests.  And,  with  all  this  control  work,  ac- 
cording to  a  statement  by  G.  Harold  Powell  of 
the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  in  1908,  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  of  the  oranges  of  California  were 
washed  because  of  the  sooty  mold  fungus  result- 
ing from  black-scale  infestation. 

While,  therefore,  this  parasite  is  well  distrib- 
uted, and  the  percentage  of  scales  attacked  is 
often  large,  as  parasitization  goes,  yet,  from  a 
commercial  standpoint,  at  least,  the  Seutellista 
is  not  often  a  very  important  factor  in  the  con- 
trol of  the  scale.  Of  course,  in  many  places  the 
Seutellista  ma.v  not  be  abundant  enough  to  check 
the  scales.  But  again,  where  the.v  are  most  nu- 
merous, the  scale  continues  to  thrive.  There  is 
not,  therefore,  necessarily  a  direct  relation  be- 
tween the  abundance  of  the  parasite  and  the 
scarcity  of  the  scale.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find 
the  greatest  parasitization  where-  the  scales  are 
most  abundant ;  and,  again,  where  the  scales  are 
scarce  there  may  be  very  few  Scutelli.sta.  This 
might  be  answered  by  the  fact  that  the  Seutel- 
lista, being  an  egg  parasite,  affects  only  the  prog- 
eny, and  that  the  scarcity  of  scales  should  be 
attributed  to  the  abundance  of  the  parasite  dur- 
ing the  previtnis  year.  This  may  sometimes  be 
the  case,  but  there  are  often  other  and  less  tangi- 
ble factors  at  work. 

]\lan.v  have  been  accustomed  to  .judge  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  Seutellista  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  scales  with  exit-holes,  but  this  is  not 
the  only  criterion.  Since  the  Seutellista  i^  an  egg 
parasite,  the  real  test  of  its  elficiency  is  in  its 
abilit.y  to  prevent  young  from  appearing.  It 
might  seem  that  this  is  directly  related  to  the 
number  of  exit-holes  in  the  parent  scales,  but 
this  is  not  necessarily  so.  A  black  scale  ma.y 
lay  from  ■iOO  to  nearly  3000  eggs,  the  average 
luimber  being  from  1500  to  2000.  A  Seutellista 
larva  will  mature  on  the  minimum  number  of 
eggs,  but,  if  the.v  are  available,  it  will  of  course 
consume  iruni.\'  more.  But  the  Seutellista  larva 
often  does  not  consume  the  maximum  number  of 
eggs,  so  that  in  large  healthy  scales  there  may 
be  several  hundred  young  that  will  appear  iu 
spite  of  the  presence  of  Seutellista  larva.  It  is 
because  of  this  failure  to  consume  all  of  the  eggs, 
in  the  case  of  the  larger  scales,  and  the  fact  that 
from  each  one  of  the  10,  15,  or  25%  of  the  scales 
not  parasitized,  there  may  appear  2000  or  more 
young,  that  a  tree  ma.y  continue  to  be  badl.\'  in- 
fested,   notwithstanding   the    large    number  of 


scales  with  exit-holes.  This  may  explain  wh.\ 
more  than  700  young  black  scales  were  counted 
on  a  single  orange  leaf  growing  from  a  twig  that 
had  75%.  of  the  parent  scales  parasitized  by  Seu- 
tellista. On  the  other  hand,  where  the  scales  are 
small  or  of  medium  size,  the  Seutellista  consumes 
all  of  the  eggs,  and  must  be  an  important  factor 
in  reducing  the  numbers  for  the  succeeding  year. 

Since  the  Seutellista  is  generally  distributed 
throughout  the  citrus  belt  of  southern  California, 
little  can  be  gained  by  turning  loose  a  half-dozen 
specimens  in  a  grove  of  10,  20,  or  40  acres  where 
there  are  already  many  hundreds  or  thousands, 
except  for  the  moral  eft'ect  on  the  grower.  Some- 
times the  scale  may  largely  disappear  the  follow- 
ing year,  and  sometimes  the  Seutellista  may  be 
a  great  help  in  this  decrease,  but  in  such  eases 
it  is  on  account  of  those  already  present  in  the 
grove  rather  than  the  supposed  great  impetus 
given  by  the  half  dozen  introduced.  Of  course, 
the  artificial  introduction  of  Seutellista  in  places 
where  they  do  not  occur,  or  are  not  well  estab- 
lished, should  be  greatl.v  encouraged. 

The  good  that  might  result  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  Seutellista  is  often  rendered  negligible 
because  the  scale  is  not  in  the  proper  stage  to 
be  attacked.  With  such  introductions  in  most 
places  in  southern  California  during  July  and 
August,  or  even  later  of  this  year,  nothing  was 
left  for  the  Seutellista  but  to  perish.  At  this  sea- 
son all  the  eggs,  or  nearly  all,  had  hatched,  and 
the  parasite  will  not  oviposit  on  the  young  scales. 
This  is  true  also  of  those  already  present  in  the 
grove,  and  hundreds  or  thousands  must  perish  un- 
less they  find  some  scale  out  of  season  with  those 
that  have  been  attacked.  Indeed,  this  is  the  most 
serious  matter  in  the  whole  Seutellista  economy 
ami  is  a  great  drawback  to  their  rapid  multipli- 
cation. This  parasite  was  hardly  intended  to  de- 
pend exclusively  on  the  black  scale,  where  there 
is  a  uniform  hatch  of  the  insect.  Fortunately,  in 
most  parts  of  California,  and  possibly  other  places 
where  the  black  scale  occurs,  there  are  enough  of 
the  so-called  "off  hatch"  to  maintain  the  parasite 
until  the  bulk  of  the  scales  are  in  the  proper  stage 
again. 


The  Field. 


CONTROL  OF  BLOWING  SOILS. 


California  has  considerable  areas  of  blowing 
soils  both  in  the  dune  region  of  the  ocean  beaches 
and  in  the  wind-swept  regions  of  interior  plains. 
Obviously,  the  same  methods  and  the  same  bind- 
ing plants  can  not  be  used  under  all  the  varying 
conditions  which  exist.  There  can  hardly  be  a 
better  demonstration  of  the  effective  control  of 
drifting  sea  sand  where  the  value  of  the  land 
warrants  the  outlay,  than  has  been  made  by  Mr. 
John  McLaren,  superintendent  of  Golden  Gate 
Park,  San  Francisco. 

A  publication  on  the  general  subject  of  control 
of  blowing  soils  has  just  been  prepared  by  E.  E. 
Free  and  J.  M.  Westgate  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  from  which  we  take  parts  which 
may  be  suggestive  to  our  readers  who  have  prob- 
lems of  this  nature  on  their  hands. 

Blowing  of  Soils  under  Dry  Farming.— Places 
where  blowing  occurs  are  found  largely  in  the 
semi-arid  regions  and  are  more  or  less  directl,y 
caused  by  the  dust  mulch,  the  summer  fallow, 
and  similiar  procedures  employed  as  aids  toward 
the  conserving  of  the  limited  water  supply.  With 
the  recent  rapid  spread  of  agriculture  in  these 
regions  and  the  great  increase  in  the  use  of  these 
methods  of  moisture  conservation,  the  number  of 
cases  of  serious  l)]owing  has  greatly  increased. 
In  these  cases  it  may  be  impossible  entirely  to 
prevent  wirul  damage  without  at  the  same  time 
suffering  a  fatal  loss  of  water.  The  damage  can, 
however,  usually  be  minimized  by  designing  the 
schenu!  of  farm  management  with  this  end  in 
view.  The  leaving  of  the  stubble,  the  use  of  nurse 
crops,  and  the  other  methods  outlined  will  fre- 
quently be  found  valuable  in  comi)ination  and 
with  modifications  suited  to  local  conditions. 
Whether  a  green-manuring  crop  shall  replace  the 
summer  fallow  must  be  decided  largely  with  re- 
lation to  the  water  supply.  Such  a  crop  will 
not  only  prevent  wind  erosion  (usually  severe  in 
the  case  of  the  summer  fallow),  but  will  in  nearly 
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tn'crv  case  be  of  other  benefit  to  tlie  soil.  It  may, 
however,  use  so  inueh  of  the  meaner  supply  of 
water  that  its  use  is  impossible.  For  all  soils 
sub.jeet  to  i)lowiiifr,  the  addition  of  hunnis  is  a 
valuable  aiul  not-to-be-netjiected  expedient.  Usu- 
ally, however,  loams  and  silt  are  not  so  deficient 
in  this  constituent  as  are  sands. 

The  exjiedient  which  finds  its  special  applica- 
liou  on  loams  and  silts  is  the  maintenance  of  a 
roush  surface.  On  such  soils  this  jirocedure  is 
<Miinparatively  easy.  Clods  will  hold  totrether  and 
furrows  retain  their  shajx-  much  bdlcr  than  on 
more  sandy  soils.  On  fields  subject  to  blowiutr. 
clods  should  never  be  broken  up  until  the  time 
of  seedintj.  aiul  not  then  uidess  it  is  absolutely 
lU'cessary  to  do  so  to  insure  the  proper  jrermina- 
tiou  and  !j:r(iwth  of  the  cro[).  Furrows  when  used 
should  be  run  at  rifrht  antrles  to  the  [)revailiu}r 
wind  direction,  and  hairowinj.'  oi-  shallow  disk- 
ina,  also  transverse  to  the  wind  direction,  is  often 
(»f  use.  As  already  stated,  a  mulch,  if  used,  should 
be  as  far  as  |)ossil)le  of  clods  rather  than  entirely 
of  dust. 

In  addition  to  silt  soils  of  the  ordiiuiry  types, 
there  aic  in  many  parts  of  the  Western  States 
valuable  soils  composed  in  ^rreat  part  of  volcanic 
ash.  Hccau.se  of  the  irre<,Mdar  shape  and  "light- 
ness"' of  their  comiKUH-nt  particles,  these  soils 
are  lunisually  susccpt iliic  to  l)lowin;.',  and  fre- 
(juently  need  to  be  artificially  i)rotected  from  the 
wind  either  by  windbreaks,  li-rht  coverinjr  of 
straw,  or  covers  of  vegetation  (lurin<r  the  witidy 
sca.sou.  The  addition  of  hunuis.  routrh-surface 
cultivation,  and  the  various  other  expedients  pre- 
viously suj^jrested.  will  l)e  found  of  u.se.  The 
addition  of  huunis  is  especially  valuable.  Fortu- 
nately, each  year  of  cultivation  makes  these  soils 
better  able  to  |irotect  themselves.  Volcanic  ash 
is  easily  disintcfrrated.  aiul  especially  so  under 
cultivation.  Fixation  for  a  few  years,  with  proi)er 
attention  to  the  additiiui  of  humus,  will  usually 
.so  change  the  texture  of  the  soil  and  so  increase 
its  cohesion  as  to  frreatly  decrease,  if  not  en- 
tirely remove,  the  daufrer  of  blowiufr. 

Protection  of  Irrigation  Ditches,  Embankments, 
Etc.  Tlic  expense  incitleut  to  the  opcuiim  up  of 
.in  irriy:atiou  ditch  is  so  jrreat  that  it  is  imjiortant 
that  all  means  be  used  to  prevent  the  fillintr  np 
of  the  same,  either  by  the  blowiufj  in  of  the  soil 
from  the  immediate  banks  or  by  the  blowintr  of 
soil  from  ad.iacent  areas.  While  the  jrrowth  of 
trees  or  shrubs  may  serve  to  bind  the  immediate 
ditch  banks,  yet  such  a  hed<:e  may  prove  inju- 
rious by  causinfr  the  deposition  in  the  ditch  of 
blown  sand  which  would  otherwise  be  carried 
clear  across.  The  use  of  willows  is  objectionable, 
owiufi:  to  their  tendency  to  spread  into  the  <litch 
itself.  The  projier  solution  of  this  ditticulty  would 
ai)pear  to  be  the  use  of  .some  low-yrrowiu'r  j)lant 
which  will  form  a  dense  mass  lu-ar  the  siirface 
but  otferiny:  little  obstriu'tiou  lo  the  wind  and 
caiisini:  but  little  deposition  of  the  sand  which 
it  carries.  Prot<'ction  from  blown-in  sand  can 
be  provided  by  the  erection  of  a  suitable  wiiul- 
break  at  such  a  distance  fnuu  the  ditch  that  satid- 
(Irifts  which  nuiy  form  around  it  will  not  prove 
troublesome.  Uetter  still,  the  sand-drift  nuiy  be 
stojiped  at  its  source.  Tanuirisks,  Russian  arte- 
niisias.  aiul  willows  can  be  used  for  this  wind- 
break, thoutrh  some  irriy:ation  is  usually  neces- 
sary, especially  when  est^iblishin<r  them.  Where 
the  ditch  runs  throuLrh  the  safrebrush  territory 
it  may  be  .sufTficient  to  leave  a  narrow  strip  of 
inu'leared  sajrebrush  on  each  side.  When  other 
nu'ans  fail,  the  bardts  may  be  seeded  with  rye, 
which  can  be  followed  by  some  permanent  peren- 
nial ^rrass  if  the  sanu'  be  available,  ov  the  rye 
can  Ix'  seeded  annually. 

Protection  of  Roads.  -The  i)rotection  of  road- 
ways is  occasionally  necessary.  Krosion.  both  by 
wind  and  by  water,  has  in  many  recorded  in- 
stances residted  in  the  lowering  of  highways  until 
they  are  sometimes  nuin.v  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  surrounding,'  country.  lu  the  extensive  loess 
areas  of  China  the  roads  have  sunk  sometimes 
to  a  depth  of  .">()  feet,  with  the  sides  approaching: 
the  vertical.  In  our  owji  country  it  has  been 
noted  in  eastern  Washiufrtim  that  the  roads  have 
been  lowered  J  or  feet  within  recent  years,  aj)- 
parently  by  the  blowiufr  away  from  the  roadbed 
of  cloutls  of  dust  raised  by  passiufi  vehicles.  These 
injuries  j<re  so  slowly  produced  that  preventive 
measures  are  usually  impracticable.  The  use  of 
wiiulbrciiks  alontr  the  roads  may  sometimes  be 


a'lvautajreous.  but  is  o|>en  to  the  disadvantajjre 
of  causin<r  deep  snowdrifts  if  the  country  be  «ub-  | 
ject  to  heav_\'  winter  sruiws. 

Injuries  to  Pastures. — Wherever  pastures  are 
located  on  soils  of  a  sandy  nature  or  others  which 
have  a  tendency  to  blr)w,  there  is  always  dantrer 
of  startiu}.'  blow-outs  which  may  increase  in  size 
and  work  the  destruction  r)f  consitlerable  areas 
of  valuable  {rrazintr  land.  .Not  only  are  the  plants 
uprootetl  as  the  blow-out  erdartres.  but  the  other 
vej,'etation  in  the  |)ath  of  the  driftintr  .soil  or  sand 
is  buried.  These  blow-(uits  are  very  apt  to  follow 
overjirazinjr,  which  may  .so  reduce  the  vitalit.v 
of  the  irrasses  that  they  will  succumb  during  un- 
favorable seasons  and  allow  the  soil  to  commence 
blowitifr.  Obviously,  tlu;  best  practice  is  to  ab- 
stain fnuu  overi)asturin<r.  When  the  injury  is 
done,  it  can  best  be  cured  ]>y  removinji:  as  lar^re 
a  |»roportion  of  the  stock  as  possible  and  check- 
intr  the  expansion  of  the  local  blow-outs  by  brush 
coverings,  uiulcr  which  rye  may  be  started,  to 
be  followed  by  {rras.ses,  low  shrubs,  or  trees.  Ex- 
posed sp(»ts  which  experience  shows  to  be  espe- 
cially su.sceptible  to  blowing  should  be  put  per- 
manently into  trees,  shrid)s,  or  some  form  of  vege- 
tation which  will  not  be  t-'ra/.ed. 

Injury  from  Drifting  Sands. — In  uuiuy  places, 
especiall\-  in  deserts  and  on  lake  and  sea  beaches, 
there  are  lartre  accunudations  of  sand  which  the 
wind  has  Idowu  into  s.'it  at  drifts  or  diuies.  some- 
tinu's  more  than  a  hundred  feet  in  heijrht.  These 
have  a  teiulency  to  shift  their  position  slowly, 
buryiutr  everythin<r  in  their  path,  aiul  where  the 
movement  of  such  sand  dunes  threatens  valuable 
projierty,  the  problem  of  their  control  is  of  <rreat 
nH)nuint.  Aloufr  seashores  the  harliors  ar(!  espe- 
cially liable  to  dau'i'cr  from  this  injury.  Where 
railroads  and  hif^hways  are  forced  to  follow  the 
shore-line  or  river-course  alou};  which  siu-h  dunes 
occur,  the  |)roblem  of  keepintr  the  sand  off  the 
roadbed  is  very  serious.  An  a^trrefjate  of  over 
•K'O.OOd  has  been  spent  in  protective  devices  for 
the  protection  of  Cape  Cod  (Massachu.setts)  Har- 
bor alone.  In  Europe  larfre  sums  of  nu)ney  have 
been  spent  in  dune  control,  es])eciall.v  alonjr  the 
Haltic  Sea  in  Ceruian.w  ami  in  CJascony  alouf;  the 
French  coast.  |This  is  chiefly  done  by  plantiufr 
roots  of  beach-trrass  (Ammo])hila  arenaria)  as  in 
Golden  Cate  Park. — Einror^.] 

On  the  farms  subject  to  injuries  by  shiftiufr 
saiul  dunes,  the  problem  is  important,  not  usuall.v 
because  of  the  value  of  the  dune  lands  themselves, 
but  because  of  the  dauf^er  of  the  deslructive 
movement  of  dutu's  over  fertile  soil,  orchards,  or 
farm  buildinjrs.  The  farmer  in  the  arid  regions 
especially  timis  it  often  necessary  to  control  ii 
sand  dune  because  of  its  meiuice  to  the  othci- 
areas  of  his  farm. 

Trees  or  shrubs  arc  usually  the  only  foi'in  of 
vegetation  capable  of  [H-oducing  |)ermaneut  fixa- 
tion of  dune  sa!ids.  and  the  ultimate  end  ar- 
rived at  by  nearly  all  .systems  of  control  is  the 
establishnu'ut  of  a  fcu'cst  <u"  tree  covering.  It  is 
manifestly  impossible,  however,  to  directl\'  estab- 
lish young  trees  upon  the  exposed  areas.  A  con- 
siderable |)reliminai"y  ])rotection  is  neces.sary. 
Such  mechanical  devices  as  brush  lines,  scattered 
brush,  straw,  or  refuse  material  of  any  kimi  all 
tend  to  temporarily  hold  the  sand  until  grass  or 
other  hei'bace(uis  vegetation  can  be  established. 
This  herbaceous  vegetation  will  usually  give  suf- 
ficient protection  to  the  young  trees  while  they 
are  obtaining  growth  eiuiugh  to  cover  the  ground 
and  con.stitute  in  themselves  a  permanent  protec- 
tion. A  method  which  has  proven  very  effective 
along  the  Columbia  river  aiuI  elsewhere  is  to 
make  a  jireliminarv  seeding  of  rye  and  jirotect 
it  by  a  thin  scattering  of  straw  over  the  .surface. 
At  lO-foot  intervals  among  the  rye  are  ])ut  sets 
of  permanent  sand-biiuliug  grasses  which  spread 
b\'  underground  rootstocks.  These  gra.sses  are 
usually  to  be  found  growing  on  the  sandy  areas 
in  the  neighborhood.  These  spread  and  establish 
a  permanent  grass  covering  by  the  time  the  rye 
has  ceaseil  to  be  ef^'ective.  If  a  good  stand  of 
rye  is  secured  it  will  usually  se-seed  itself  foi- 
.several  years.  Following  the  permanent  grasses 
and  by  their  i)rotection,  it  is  usually  possible  to 
establish  shrubs  and  trees  at  suitable  intervals. 
The  tree  selected  should  be  of  a  kind  which  will 
furnish  a  dense  growth  near  the  surface  of  the 
ground  rather  than  a  tall  trunk,  branchless  at 
the  bottom.  Where  there  is  pleidy  of  moisture 
in  the  soil,  willows  arc  very  well  adapted  to  this 


purijosc.  Cottonwoods  are  of  |)erliaps  more  uni- 
versal application.  Fines  have  been  miuih  u.seil 
abroad,  but  do  not  seem  to  be  adapted  to  Amer- 
ican conditions. 

For  checking  the  movement  of  a  duiu',  either 
as  an  end  in  itself  or  as  a  means  towani  foresta- 
tion  or  fixation  with  grasses  or  other  plant  cover- 
ing, a  jiarticular  form  of  fence  has  ])roved  very 
useful.  This  is  constructed  after  the  fashion  of 
an  ordinary  hoard  gate,  with  horizontal  boards 
and  openings  the  same  size  as  the  boards.  This 
is  placed  on  the  crest  of  the  advancing  duiu'  and 
braced  in  two  directions  with  poles.  As  th»  fence 
becomes  burii'd  it  is  raised  at  intervals:  and  siiu-e 
the  fence  checks  the  advance  of  the  crest  of  the 
duiH'  the  advance  of  the  entire  rhuie  is  stopped. 

These  fences  have  been  in  practical  u.se  in 
checking  the  advance  of  dunes  along  the  Colum- 
bia river,  where  they  were  a  danger  to  the  rail- 
road right-of-way  aud  to  valuable  irrigated  farm 
lands.  Such  fciH-es  have  also  ])roved  very  valua- 
ble in  retarding  the  formation  of  large  blow-outs 
and  in  filling  them  with  sand  blown  in  from  else- 
where. 

Summary. — The  effect  of  wind  in  blowing  soils 
is  in  the  aggregate  of  much  importance  in  the 
humid  sections,  although  the  process  is  slower  and 
less  obvious  than  in  the  drier  regions.  The  good 
cfTcct  of  the  shifting  of  soil  lies  in  the  mixing 
of  the  soil  i)articles  and  the  reiu'wing  of  the 
surface  layers.  The  evil  effects  occur  principally 
in  the  arid  aiul  s<'nii-arid  regions.  The  most  prac- 
tical means  of  control  lie  in  the  projxT  adjust- 
ment of  the  crop|iing  and  tillage  system  so  as 
to  provide  at  the  critical  stages  a  protection  of 
either  ])lants  or  rough  surface  soil.  Increasing 
th<'  humus  content  of  the  soil  also  reduces  the 
danger  of  blowing.  When  the  land  is  used  for 
intensive  farming,  brush  lines,  straw  covering, 
hedges,  or  windbreaks  of  trees  constitute  the  most 
efficient  i)rotection. 


The  Irrigator, 


THE  IRRIGATION  OF  POTATOES. 


An  observing  writer  in  The  Irrigator,  a  journal 
of  the  irrigated  region  of  the  Northwest,  gives 
the  following  very  ratioiud  outliiU's  of  potato 
growing  by  irrigation: 

There  is  no  jiarticular  number  of  times  during 
the  season  that  potatoes  should  be  irrigated.  The 
idea  that  there  is,  is  fuiulamentally  false,  al- 
though it  is  followed  by  some  growers  and  usu- 
all\'  accompanied  by  failure.  The  (piestion  is 
sim])ly  whether  or  not  the  plant,  at  a  given  time, 
is  in  need  of  water. 

Before  i)lanting  potatoes,  the  land  should  be 
irrigateil,  no  matter  how  damp  the  soil  may  aj)- 
pear  to  be  at  llic  lime  of  planting.  The  groun<l 
shoidd  be  ditched  with  an  ordinary  hay  ditcher 
and  the  water  run  over  it  for  a  i)eriod  that  will 
vary  from  oiu-  to  four  days.  If  land  is  new  from 
sagebrush  it  will  i)robal)ly  need  to  be  watered 
three  or  four  days.  You  can  jiulge  whether  it 
has  bci'ti  watered  enougli  when  the  ground  is 
thoroughl\'  soaked,  in  fact  uuiddy.  lu  this  first 
watering  you  can  hardly  get  the  ground  too  wet, 
so  that  the  moisture  will  go  down  into  the  soil 
eight  or  ten  feet,  thus  providing,  for  six  weeks 
or  two  months,  plenty  of  moisture  from  beneath. 
After  the  grourul  has  dried  out  sufTficit'utly  for 
a  horse  to  stand  u])ou  it,  it  should  be  plowed  deep- 
ly. It  shoulil  then  be  harrowed  down  fine,  when 
it  is  ready  to  be  planted.  Potatoes  may  be  planted 
12,  15.  or  18  inches  apart,  depending  on  the  rich- 
ness of  the  soil,  aiul  the  use  of  a  large  piece  of 
seed  is  a<lvisable.  It  pa.vs  to  give  the  plant  plenty 
of  .sustenance  at  the  start.  The  potato  patch  will 
not  need  watering  m)w  \uitil  if  is  in  bloom,  if 
these  directions  have  been  comidetely  followed 
out.  Keep  cultivating  after  the  plants  come  uji 
continually,  and  don't  be  afraid  to  cultivate  with 
the  spike-tooth  harrow  after  they  are  four  or 
five  inches  high,  as  the  very  few  that  you  will 
damage  with  the  cultivator-teeth  will  be  nothing 
compared  with  the  benefit  derived.  While  the 
plants  are  in  bloom,  it  is  a  wise  iilan  to  keep  an 
(\ve  on  the  patch  fr(uu  day  to  day,  and  if  you  find 
an.v  place,  as  you  look  over  the  field,  where  the 
viiu's  are  turning  dark  in  color,  it  means  that 
they  need  water  and  it  is  time  to  begin  irrigating, 
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In  any  event,  the  plants  should  be  irrigated  be- 
fore they  have  gone  out  of  bloom,  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  at  the  time  of  blossoming  that  the  tubers 
set,  and  the  number  of  tubers  which  will  set  upon 
the  plants  depends  in  a  measure  upon  the  amount 
of  moisture  in  the  soil.  Of  course,  if  your  plants 
turn  dark  before  blo.ssoming,  it  means  that  there 
is  not  enough  moisture  in  the  soil,  and  you  had 
better  irrigate,  but  this  will  not  occur  if  sufficient 
irrigating  has  been  done  in  the  beginning. 

After  the  first  irrigating,  when  the  plants  are 
in  bloom,  the  only  rule  which  can  be  given  is  to 
in-igate  the  patch  as  often  as  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  soil  four  or  five  inches  below  the  surface 
of  the  ground  nicely  moist,  so  that  when  you 
reach  your  hand  in  and  bring  out  a  handful  of 
it  in  the  grip  of  the  hand,  and  open  the  hand 
again,  the  dirt  will  clearly  .show  the  indentation 
of  the  fingers  and  be  fairly  moist.  A  year  ago, 
on  tile  potato  patch  which  the  writer  grew,  it 
was  necessary  to  irrigate  about  every  five  days, 
because  the  hot  weather  was  drawing  the  moisture 
out  of  the  soil,  and  the  earth  was  too  dry  beneath 
the  surface.  Of  course,  it  is  possible  to  irrigate 
potatoes  too  niTU'h,  but  generally  more  failures  re- 
sult from  giving  them  too  little  water.  However, 
no  man's  advice  will  help  you  in  this  matter,  and 
your  success  will  depend  upon  applying  the  rules 
of  nature  with  good  .iudgment. 

In  ditching  between  the  rows  for  the  water  to 
run,  ditch  as  deeply  as  possible.  This  is  very  im- 
portant, as  in  running  the  water  through  the 
ditch  great  pains  should  Ije  taken  that  the  top  of 
the  water  in  the  ditch  is  not  high  enough  to  be 
applied  directly  to  the  tubers.  A  small  .stream 
running  a  long  time  in  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  is 
better  than  a  big  stream  running  a  short  time. 

Incidentally,  potatoes  are  as  difficult  a  crop  to 
raise  liy  irrigation  as  there  is.  and  a  man  Avho  is 
considering  going  into  it  on  an  extensive  scale 
should  consider  very  carefully  the  risk  that  he 
is  running  if  he  has  not  had  previous  experience 
with  the  particular  crop.  "Second  growth"  ren- 
ders potatoes  unsalable,  and  at  best  the  price  re- 
ceived is  so  variable  from  year  to  year  that  it 
is  nnich  of  a  gambling  proposition,  even  with  an 
ex])erienced  grower,  who  only  expects  to  make 
a  profit  by  sticking  to  it  year  in  and  year  out. 
taking  the  years  of  high  prices  with  the  years  of 
low  prices. 


A  potato  plant  feeds  from  the  roots,  and  the 
tubers  grow  with  nourishment  secured  from  the 
roots  and  do  not  grow  independently  -.  that  is  to 
say,  the  potato  itself  does  not  take  any  nourish- 
ment from  the  soil,  but  secures  its  nourishment 
from  the  root.  How  important  this  fact  is  will 
appear,  if  .you  go  into  potato  growing,  when  .vou 
become  worried,  perhaps,  as  to  whether  or  not  you 
are  getting  a  second  growth  on  your  i)otatoes, 
because  this  fact  has  an  immediate  bearing  on 
what  causes  this  second  growth.  Many  growers 
would  tell  you  that  second  growth  is  caused  by 
too  much  water,  but  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
it  is  caused  by  too  little  water,  and  when  the 
ground  becomes  dry  the  growth  of  the  plant  is 
suspended  and  the  tuber  ceases  its  process  of  con- 
tinuous growth  in  every  direction,  and  the  start- 
ing or  fixing  process  begins  in  the  tuber  i)repara- 
tory  to  maturing.  If  the  ground  ever  dries  out 
suf!icientl.v  to  stop  the  continuous  growth  of  the 
plant,  it  begins  to  mature.  When  a  subsequent 
irrigation  comes,  there  is  a  stimulation  to  start 
the  plant  growing  again,  and  since  it  has  t)egun 
to  mature,  the  tuber  cannot  continue  growing  in 
everv  direction,  but  starts  to  grow  out  of  one 
or  more  eyes  and  forms  ncAv  potatoes  which  are 
attached  to  the  main  potato. 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  AND  HORTICULTURAL 
DEMONSTRATION  TRAIN. 


(Continued  From  Page  ^-5.) 


In  the  exhibit  cars  the  following  divisions  are 
represented  by  collections  of  very  comprehensive 
il]\istrative  material:  Field  Crops  (Agronom.v)  : 
Soils:  Fertilizers:  Animal  Industries:  Veterinar.v 
Science  :  Dairy  Industr.v :  Horticulture :  Viticul- 
ture :  Irrigation ;  Birds  and  Mammals :  Entomol- 
ogy: Plant  Diseases:  Poultry:  Medical  Entomol- 
ogv  and  Parasitology:  Home  Economics:  Hone.v 
Production ;  Universit.v  Farm  School.  Each  of 
these  exhibits  is  intended  to  be  suggestive  in 
character  and  is  calculated  t<»  bring  out  questions 
from  the  visitor.  Indeed,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  get  together  an  exhibit  that  would  cover  com- 
pletely everv  possible  phase  of  an.v  given  problem 
in  agriculture.   In  the  work  of  the  Demonstration 


Train,  this  fact  is  recognized,  and  so  the  exhibit 
are  purposely  made  suggestive  and  provocative 
of  questions.  The  expert  in  charge  of  an  exhibit 
is  i)repared  to  take  up  with  the  visitors  the  dis- 
cussion and  answer  of  the.se  (juestions,  and  so  the 
full  educational  value  of  the  work  is  brought  out. 

While  the  California  Demonstration  Train  is 
not  the  first  of  the  kind  to  be  sent  out  on  its 
educational  mission,  it  toda.v  stands  the  most  pre- 
tentious and  comprehensive  effort  of  the  kind 
ever  undertaken.  Other  States  have,  in  the  past, 
sent  out  such  trains;  indeed,  twent.v-six  trains 
were  in  the  field  in  various  parts  of  the  I'nion 
during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  W,  1910.  These 
trains,  for  the  most  part,  confined  their  efforts  to 
quite  limited  fields  of  instruction,  most  of  them 
covering  but  two  or  three  different  phases  of  agri- 
cultural work.  This  is  impossible  in  such  a  State 
as  this,  where  an  almost  infinite  variation  in  the 
topics  to  be  presented  exists.  So  Ihe  Caljfornia 
Demonstration  Train  covers,  in  its  work,  seven- 
teen different  divisions.  This  means  from  seven- 
teen to  twenty-four  experts  from  Ihe  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Experiment  Station  are  in  the 
field  on  each  run  of  the  train,  an.swering  questions 
and  giving  valuable  advice.  When  we  consider 
that  73.663  pf^jple  visited  the  California  train 
during  the  .vear  ending  June  30.  1910.  that  this 
train  was  in  actual  operation  for  sixt.v-eight  days 
in  the  time  mentioned,  and  made  223  stops,  the 
possible  extent  of  its  influence  educationally  ma.v 
be  in  some  measure  conceived.  The  train  will 
during  the  present  season  make  some  250  stops 
and  will  probabl.v  be  in  commission  some  eight.v 
da.vs. 

Finall.v.  it  is  not  sup[)osed  by  the  most  sanguin<' 
w<»rkers  on  the  Demonstration  Train  that  it  will 
f/ivf  to  the  visitor  a  complete  education  in  agri- 
cultural matters.  Far  from  it.  What  it  has  ac- 
complished in  the  past  and  may  be  hoped  to  do 
in  the  future  is  to  answer  conclusively  certain 
specific  questions:  to  point  the  way  to  visitors  to 
where  their  problems  can  and  will  be  taken  up 
and  studied  to  a  satisfactorv  finish. 

The  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Demonstra- 
tion Train  is  to  be  considered  as  a  "wa.v  sh<»w<'r," 
pointing  to  better  agricultural  practice:  to  better 
returns  from  the  farm:  to  more  satisfactory  living 
conditions  for  those  who  dwell  upon  and  work 
these  farms. 


For  San  Jose  Scale,  Apple  and  Pear  Scab 
None  Other  as  Good  as 

ORXH-O 

LIME-SULPHUR  SOLUTION 

MAKE  MONEY  by  buying  new-processed  and  stronger  solution  for 
exactly  the  same  price  you  have  been  compelled  to  pay  heretofore 
for  wealc  and  uncertain  product.  Demand  the  best  the  market 
affords.  The  best  is  never  too  good.  Demand  0-R-T-H-O,  the  new 
aristocrat  of  sprays.    Test  36"  Beaume. 

Yours,  lor  spray-efficiency  and  strength, 

California  Spray-Clieinical  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS 

Watsonville,  California 

Originators  and  sole  makers  of  that  incomparable  arsenate  of 
lead,  the  oul.v  strictly  neutral  kind  manufactured  anywhere  in  the 
world,  and  Avhich  Eastern  manufacturers,  belated  in  this  advancing 
science,  are  now  rushing  to  pirate.  It  is  0-R-T-H-O  Arsenate  <»f 
Lead,  protected  by  V.  S.  patents.    Watch  for  nnr  fu1ur<^  ail 


The  Vernon  Nursery 

A.  YARNELL.  Prop. 

Grower  of  Reliable  Nursery  Stock  of  all  kinds 
Deciduous  Fruit  Trees  of  all  varieties 


ASK  FOR  PRICES 


A.  YARNELL,  Prop. 


4524  Centr&l  Avenue, 


LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 


Phone:  South  1105 


NATURAL  SIZE 


Willson's  Acme  Walnut 

HALF  BROTHER  TO 

Willson's  Wonder 


Large  Handsome  Nut ;  ^iit'/Ah  Perfectly 
.Sealefi  Shell,  well  filletJ  with  plump  rich 
eweet  kernel. 

Strong  vigorutu  grower.  Bearii  ia  Xur- 
sery. 


SEND   FOB  BOOKLET. 


ENCINAL  NURSERIES,  Sunnyvale,  Cal. 
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WE  HAVE  PLEASED  OUR  PATRONS  FOR  OVER  20  YEARS. 

Do  not  overlook  writing  to  us  if  you  are  in  the  Market, 
For: 


('(niil)lctc  St(H'k  (if  Muirs,  Lovells,  Tuscan  Cling,  Phillips  Cling  as 

well  as  (itlier  sorts. 

We  spt'fializo  uii  Grape  Vines  as  well  as  other  stoek  for  llie  planter. 
Let  us  tigure  with  you.  Send  list  of  wants  for  (flotations.  Priee 
list  free.  Address 

THE  FRESNO  NURSERY 

Box  615,  Fresno,  Cal. 

All  Stoek  Guaranteed  True  to  Name  and  Free  from  Disease.  We 
ui'ow  all  Stock  on  New,  Virgin  Soil,  insuring  thrifty  and  well  grown 
Nursery  Stock. 


LARGEST  CITRUS  NURSERIES  IN  THE  WORLD 

Parties  contemplating  the  planting  of  citrus  groves  this  coming  siiring 
will  do  well  to  send  for  our  prices  soon,  as  there  will  evidently  a  a  shortage 
of  strictly  first  class  stock.  Write  today  for  particulars,  or,  better  still,  pay 
us  a  visit  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  show  you  just  what  we  have. 

Our  finely  illustrated  booklet.  "Citrus  Fruits,"  covering  the  industry 
from  the  seed  to  the  market,  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  2.7c  in 
stamps. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAM   DIMAS,  CALIFORNIA 


SMYRNA  PARK  NURSERIES 

360  acres  devoted  entirely  to  Deciduous  Trees. 

WHOLESALE  and  RETAIL. 

Write  for  special  price  list  on  all  varieties  of  Peaches,  Plums, 
Cherries,  Pears,  Almonds,  Nectarines,  Apples,  etc.  Trees  True  to 
Name.   Strong,  healthy  and  vigorous.   Immediate  deliveries. 

CAMPIN  &  MOFFET,  Props., 
Ceres,  California. 


EUCALYPTUS  TREES 

BY  THE  MILLIONS 

for  November  and  Spring  planting.  Trees  planted  in  November  will 
stand  the  summer  heat  and  produce  a  larger  per  cent  of  live  trees. 
Our  21  years  of  experience  places  us  in  the  front  ranks  of  successful 
growers,  w-hich  should  mean  something  toward  your  success.  Write 
us  for  information. 

COVINA  NURSERIES, 
312  Byrne  Bldg.,  comer  Third  and  Broadway, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


300,000  Florida  Sour  Stock 

PUafeft  io  rowi  by  h»<l,  evealy  spaced— Uniformlr  large,  stocky  planU 

200,000  2-ycar-ol(!  Calilornia  Sweet  Stock  ^"to'l^fSLTbcTMe'i^hUd J.\^e^Tor 

those  who  want  the  best  in  sweet  stork  for  llMl.  Splen(li<lly  rooted  and  my  best  bargain  stock 
for  the  seaBon's  trade.    One-yrer-old  sweet  stock.    Citrus  trees  eiclusirety. 

Ctias.  S.  IVlcIVfillan, 


232  South  IVIarengo  Ay/c, 
Alhambra,  Cal. 


The  Garden, 


GARDEN  CALENDAR. 


Written  for  the  Paiii-ic  Rikal  Pkks.s  by 
Mh.  G.  H.  Hopkins,  Burbank, 
Los  Angeles  County. 

Flower  G.\iu)En. — Sow  the  hardy  an- 
nuals, including  sweet  peas.  Hot-beds 
may  be  prepared  for  sowing  seeds  of  the 
half-hardy  annuals  and  for  cuttings. 

Veuktahle  G.-vrden. — Sow  seeds  of  let- 
tuce, radish,  beets,  cabbages,  cauliflower, 
kale,  endive,  broccoli.  Prei)are  hot-beds 
for  starting  tomatoes,  eggplants,  peppers, 
etc.  Plant  asparagus,  cabbage,  cauli- 
flower, horse  radish  and  rhubarb. 

Smai.i.  FRtars. — Plant  strawberries, 
blackberries,  dewberries,  loganberries, 
etc. 


GARDEN  OPERATIONS. 

Cabbages  are  an  important  crop  with 
market  gardeners.  Anyone  with  a  good 
loam  soil  can  have  marketable  heads  the 
year  around  by  a  little  planning.  There 
are  certain  times  when  the  price  is  low, 
but  usually  they  bring  good  prices. 

Cauliflower  does  well  all  along  the 
coast,  and  is  a  money-maker  for  the  mar 
ket  gardener  and  a  welcome  addition  to 
the  home  garden.  The  cauliflower  re- 
quires a  deep  rich  soil.  Prepare  the 
ground  the  same  as  for  cabbages.  Plant 
in  rows  two  or  three  feet  apart  and  fif 
teen  to  eighteen  inches  in  the  row,  ac- 
(•ording  to  varieties.  Transplant  when 
six  to  eight  weeks  old.  Irrigate  freely  to 
keep  plants  growing.  One  ounce  of  seed 
to  2000  plants.  As  cauliflower  heads  best 
in  cool  weather,  plant  or  sow  early  varie- 
ties, like  Henderson's  Early  Snowball. 

Broccoli  is  very  similar  to  cauliflower, 
and  cultural  directions  are  practically  the 
same.  Early  Purple  Cape  is  one  of  the 
best  varieties.  Heads  i)uri)lish  brown. 
Broccoli  is  hardier  and  more  easily  grown 
than  cauliflower. 


ASPARAGUS. 
Asparagus,  or  "grass,"  as  it  is  com 
monl\-  called  by  those  who  grow  and 
handle  it,  does  well  over  a  large  portion 
of  California  and  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant croi)s  of  the  market  gardener. 
Its  availability  for  trausportation  and  the 
demand  for  it  from  the  canners,  all  tend 
to  bring  good  prices  to  the  grower.  It 
does  best  on  a  deep  sandy  loam.  The  soil 
must  not  only  be  rich  at  planting  time, 
but  must  be  kept  so  by  annual  dressing 
of  stable  manure.  It  is  too  early  at  this 
time  to  sow  the  seed,  but  those  who  have 
not  raised  the  i)lants  may  purchase  them 
of  the  seedmen,  and  they  may  be  planted 
this  month.  As  asparagus  is  a  rank 
feeder;  its  roots  penetrateing  the  soil 
deeply,  it  is  necessary  that  the  ground 
be  plowed  deei)  and  thoroughly  worked. 
Cultivate  often.  Two-year-old  |)lants  are 
usually  used.  Plant  in  rows  four  feet 
apart  and  about  eighteen  inches  apart  in 
the  row.  At  this  distance  it  will  require 
about  7000  plants  per  acre.  Plant  In  fur- 
rows deep  enough  to  cover  the  crown  an 
inch  or  so.  Some  of  the  larger  stalks  may 
be  cut  the  year  after  planting. 


Verbenas  make  a  superb  bedding  plant. 
The  flowers  are  gorgeous  in  their  color- 
ing and  the  [ilants  easily  started  from 
seed  or  cuttings. 


At  this  time  of  the  year  rhubarb  is 
pretty  sure  to  send  up  seed  stalks,  but 
they  should  be  cut  out  as  fast  as  they 
appear,  as  the  process  of  ripening  seed 
will  soon  exhaust  the  plants. 


seen  in  the  Eastern  States  during  the 
summer  time.  Especially  is  this  true 
true  with  hardy  annuals  and  perennials. 
As  a  rule  petunias  are  seen  more  often 
than  any  other  flower,  except  the 
geranium.  There  are  many  of  the  hardy 
and  half-hardy  annuals  that  only  need  a 
little  water  and  care  to  make  a  dazzling 
display,  lasting  all  summer. 


STRAWBERRY  CULTURE. 
The  Excelsior  is  probably  the  earliest 
strawberry  that  is  successfully  grown  ir 
California.  Its  largest  berries  are  grow 
in  the  winter  and  early  spring.  It  is 
quite  round  in  shape,  color  usually  crim- 
son, sometimes  fading.  The  berry  is  quite 
tart,  yet  has  a  rich  strawberry  flavor.  On 
account  of  this  flavor  and  its  Arm  tex- 
ture it  is  much  desired  by  the  canners 
for  ijreserving.  Fruit  stems  short,  ber- 
ries and  blossoms  quite  protected  by  the 
leaves. 

The  "A-1,"  or  "A"  berry,  as  known  by 
some,  is  a  variety  that  will  yield  big 
crops  of  medium  to  large  berries,  running 
through  a  season  from  last  of  April  until 
shut  off  by  frost.  It  is  deep  red  in  color 
clear  through.  It  is  also  a  good  preserv- 
ing berry.  The  only  thing  one  can  say 
against  the  A-1  is  that  it  is  somewhat 
irregular  in  shape,  so  that  it  cannot  be 
I)acked  as  nicely  as  most  berries.  The 
Dollar  is  another  extra  early  berry,  very 
similar  to  the  Excelsior  in  shape  and 
flavor.  It  has  been  a  prominent  variety 
in  the  central  part  of  the  State  for  quite 
a  number  of  years,  but  of  late  appears  to 
be  running  out  in  many  localities. 

The  Oregon  Iron-Clad  or  Hood  River 
berry  does  well  throughout  Oregon  and 
Washington.  It  is  a  big  red  berry  of 
good  flavor  and  withall  a  good  shipper. 
Season  late. 

Pride  of  Cumberland  is  an  extra  large 
l)right  red  berry.  It  does  well  grown  b.\- 
the  hill  system,  as  when  so  grown  will 
make  a  crown  system  and  plant  of  im- 
mense size.  The  berry  is  of  uniform  size 
and  one  of  the  best  for  long  distance  ship 
ping  that  we  know  of.  Late. 

All  of  the  varieties  herein  mentioned 
are  bi-sexual.  having  iierfect  blossoms. 


In  California,  where  all  conditions  aio 
ideal  for  raising  flowers,  one  cannot  sec 
so  many  different  varieties  as  may  be 


PLANTING  ROSES. 
There  is  no  better  time  than  January 
for  planting  roses.  They  are  in  their 
most  dormant  condition  this  month.  As 
there  is  nothing  i)articularly  attractive 
about  a  rose  bush  when  not  in  bloom. 
nu)st  planters  prefer  to  have  the  rose  gar 
den  to  one  side  where  the  plants  will  not 
1)e  conspicuous  during  their  dormant 
period.  When  in  blossom  they  will  be 
conspicuous  anywhere.  I'sually  they 
should  be  massed  or  planted  in  groups,  so 
that  plants  will  appear  as  part  of  the 
background,  looking  from  either  the  lawn 
or  from  the  street  or  highway.  If  it  is 
desired  to  set  out  individual  plants  use 
some  of  the  tea  roses  like  Duchesse  de 
Brabant,  which  can  be  made  to  bloom 
almost  constantly  in  California.  In  con- 
sidering varieties  one  should  remember 
that  some  roses  are  particular  as  to  their 
care,  it  being  necessary  to  pam|)er  them 
to  considerable  extent.  They  must  be 
pruned  just  so,  must  have  a  rich  soil  and 
are  quite  susceptible  to  disease.  Other 
varieties  there  are  which  appear  to  do 
well  under  the  most  careless  attention. 
I\1ost  writers  say  roses  should  be  planted 
OP  a  heavy  soil,  but  all  of  us  do  not  have 
an  adobe  or  clay  soil,  yet  we  can  have 
roses  under  most  any  sort  of  conditions 
as  found  in  California,  or  in  fact  any- 
where west  of  the  Rocky  mountains 
where  there  is  water.  Heavy  soil  may 
be  cold  or  too  wet,  in  which  case  spade 
in  sand  until  made  mellow.  Sandy  soil 
nay  be  iinjiroved  by  spading  in  compof. 
(ir  well  rotted  cow  manure. 


Many  new  homes  are  under  way  at  all 
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times  in  our  coast  countiy,  and  a  inoper 
arrangement  of  lawn,  plants  and  trees 
BO  that  they  may  dwell  in  harmony  ever 
after  is  quite  a  difficult  though  important 
matter.  Many  times  the  nature  of  tree  or 
plant  is  unknown  to  the  planter.  They 
all  look  nice  in  the  nursery,  so  many  of 
us  buy  whatever  takes  the  fancy  and  they 
are  planted  without  regard  to  their  fu- 
ture growth.  Therefore  it  is  quite  neces- 
sary that  we  look  forward  a  few  years  to 
see  how  they  will  aiiiiear. 


SOWING  FI.OWER  SEEDS. 
The  seed  of  hardy  annuals  can  be  sown 
this  month  in  the  open  ground,  but  great 
care  should  be  used  in  preparing  the  seed 
bed  and  sowing  the  seed.  The  soil  should 
be  like  the  proverbial  ash  heap  and  moist. 
The  seeds  of  many  varieties  are  so  tiny 
that  one  is  apt  to  cover  them  too  deep, 
then  because  they  do  not  show  up  we 
blame  the  seedsman.  It  is  easier  to  get 
the  plants  and  set  them  out,  but  the  cost 
is  a  great  deal  more,  and  there  is  enjoy- 
ment in  watching  the  little  things  start, 
following  the  different  changes  in  leaf 
and  branch,  and  watching  for  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  bud. 


DEWBERRY. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  dew- 
berries that  do  well  in  California,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  Premo,  Aus- 
tin, Lucretia,  and  Gray's  Gardena.  The 
latter  is  catalogued  by  some  of  the  nur- 
series as  Gardenia.  As  we  understand  it 
the  berry  was  introduced  by  a  Mr.  Gray 
of  Gardena,  Cal.,  and  called  Gray's  Gar- 
dena. At  any  rate  it  is  an  immense  crop- 
per, though  the  berries  are  not  so  sweet 
as  the  Lucretia.  But  they  are,  however, 
a  better  market  berry,  as  they  will  stand 
up  longer.  The  Austin  berry  yields  a 
very  fair  crop  and  the  berries  are  of  good 
size.  We  have  had  berries  of  that  variety 
that  were  larger  than  the  Mammoth 
blackberry.  Dewberries  may  be  trained 
on  a  trellis  or  pruned  back  into  a  low 
bush.  In  some  localities  where  it  is  ex- 
tremely hot  the  latter  mode  is  preferable, 
as  the  berries  will  be  more  shaded  than 
on  a  wire.  Dewberries  come  on  to  the 
market  a  little  ahead  of  the  blackberries, 
so  that  anyone  having  a  warm  location 
may  get  good  prices  for  some  little  time 
before  the  regular  crop  comes  on.  Plant 
in  rows  six  or  seven  feet  apart  and  three 
feet  apart  in  the  row  if  grown  in  bush 
form,  or  four  feet  if  put  on  a  trellis. 
Dewberries  are  propagated  from  the  tip. 
They  also  send  up  a  few  suckers,  but 
such  plants  are  not  so  good  as  the  tip 
plants  and  should  be  cut  out. 


Every  family  have  a  home  of  their 
own  should  have  berries  of  some  kind, 
especially  where  water  is  handy  for  irri- 
gation. And  there  are  many  places  along 
the  coast  where  one  can  raise  one  crop  at 
least  of  strawberries,  blackberries  and 
dewberries  without  irrigation.  Under 
such  conditions  keep  the  cultivator  going, 
or  cultivate  early  and  apply  a  good  mulch 
to  the  ground.  Berries  are  something 
that  are  not  improved  by  hauling  around 
through  the  dust  all  day,  as  is  often  the 
case  with  those  offered  for  sale  by  the 
peddlers. 


The  Mammoth  blackberry,  with  won- 
derful capacity  for  spreading,  will  make 
a  fine  covering  for  an  arbor,  or  equally 
good  for  hiding  some  unsightly  spot.  The 
vine  is  really  quite  ornamental,  especially 
w^en  in  bloom,  besides  raising  an  abun- 
dant crop  of  berries. 


We  get  a  good  many  inquiries  about 
currants  and  gooseberries,  and  it  may  be 
well  to  state  here  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  have  but  recently  come  Into  the  State 
that  it  is  useless  to  plant  either  in 
southern  California  or  in  the  hot  interior 


valleys.  The  only  places  where  they  will 
do  at  all  well  are  in  the  coast  districts 
or  in  the  mountain  valleys. 


POSSIBLE  MARKETS  FOR  CALI- 
FORNIA WINES. 


In  answer  to  inquiries  as  to  the  proba- 
bility of  introducing  California  wines  into 
Argentina,  Consul-General  Bartleman  for- 
wards a  communication  from  Alasdair 
Macintosh,  of  Macintosh  Brothers,  which 
gives  the  most  direct  and  positive  infor- 
mation relative  to  the  subject: 

"Some  four  years  ago  I  started  the 
importation  of  California  wines,  and  for 
many  months  gave  all  my  time  and  ef- 
forts to  pushing  the  sale  of  same.  At 
the  same  time  a  large  sum  of  money, 
many  thousands  of  dollars,  was  spent  in 
advertising,  and  a  fair  sale  was  obtained 
for  the  wines,  and  most  of  the  first-class 
hotels  were  persuaded  to  stock  the  wines, 
and  at  the  present  moment  all  the  prin- 
cipal hotels  and  restaurants  in  Buenos 
Aires  have  the  wines  quoted  on  their 
lists.  However,  California  wines  have 
not  obtained  the  position  in  this  market 
that  they  should  have,  seeing  that  they 
have  so  many  fine  qualities,  and  we  think 
it  is  for  the  following  reasons: 

"The  general  Argentine  wine-drinking 
public  prefers  either  a  wine  composed 
of  25  per  cent  of  wine  imported  from 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy  mixed  with  Men- 
doza  (Argentine)  wine,  or  the  Mendoza 
wine  alone. 

"For  these  reasons  it  is  our  opinion 
that  there  will  never  be  a  large  sale  of 
California  wines  in  the  Argentines,  as 
California  could  not  compete  with  the 
European  article  on  account  of  freights, 
and  I  could  hardly  conceive  any  respecta- 
ble firm  mixing  them  with  the  crude 
wines  of  the  country  and  selling  them 
as  California  wines  so  as  to  be  able  to 
comi)ete  in  price  with  the  Spanish, 
French  and  Italian  wines. 

"Another  phase  of  the  subject  is  that 
much  the  largest  proportion  of  the  Ar- 
gentine working  classes  is  composed  of 
Spaniards  and  Italians,  who  drink  no 
wines  but  of  their  own  country,  and  when 
they  do  not  drink  these  they  consume  the 
Mendoza  article." 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

For  the  fancy  trade,  try  the  NICK 
OHMER  STRAWBERRY.  It  is 
extra  large,  of  a  beautiful  color  and 
will  do  well  wherever  the  Brandy- 
wine  will.  We  have  other  varieties, 
too. 

BURBANK  CRIMSON  WINTER 
RHUBARB.  Strong  plants  that  will 
yield  marketable  staUcs  the  coming 
season,  ready  for  delivery.  Also 
Grapevines,  Mammoth  Blackberries, 
Loganberries,  Dewberries,  and  Phe- 
nomenal berry  plants. 

Write  for  prices  stating  quantities 
wanted.  Address 

G.  H.  HOPKINS  &  SON, 

BURBANK,  CAL. 

TREES 

A  fine  stock  of  French  and  Imperial  prunes, 
apples,  plums,  peaches  and  general  fruit  Blocks 
also  palms,  roses  and  other  ornamental  plants 
Send  for  price  list. 

PLEASANT  VIEW  NURSERY 
A.  F.  Scheldecker,  Prop. 
SEBASTOPOL,  CAL. 

FOR  SALE 

American  River  Grape  Cuttings. 

Almerla,  Gros  Coleman,  Black  Muscat,  Black 
Morocco,  all  other  leading  varieties. 

C.  B.  CUNIVINGHAM, 
MilU,  California. 


Ask  for  SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  STATE 

For  sale  by  all  the  large  groceries,  or 

D.  A.  SNOW.  Lincoln  Avenae,  tan  Jose.  Ctl, 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  and  PRICES 


FRUIT  TREES 

BOOK  ORDERS  NOW  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  STANDARDS : 


Tuscan,  Orange,  Phillips,  Levi,  Foster,  Triumph,  St.  John, 
Early  Crawford,  Elberta,  Muir,  Lovell,  Fay-Elberta,  and 
Salway. 

Peaches  have  paid  growers  more  profits  in  the  last  25  years  than  any  other  fruit. 


Alexander,  Red  Astrachan,  Gravenstein,  White  Astrachan, 
Jonathan,  Rome  Beauty,  Spitzenburg,  Bellflower,  Newton 
Pippin,  Grimes  Golden  Pippin,  Ortley,  Mcintosh  Red, 
Winesap,  Wagner,  Winter  Banana,  Arkansas  Black,  and 
many  others.  ' 

Get  in  your  orders  now  for  Gravenstein,  Jonathan,  Spitzenburg,  Yellow  New- 
ton Pippin,  White  and  Red  Astrachan,  Alexander.  They  always  sell  out  first. 


Black  Tartarian,  Bing,  Black  Oregon,  Black  Republican, 
Royal  Ann,  Lambert. 

Cherries  are  great  money  makers.  The  above  varieties  always  sell  out  early. 
Also  all  standard  varieties  of 

Plums,  Prunes,  Apricots,  Almonds,  Pears,  Quinces, 
Persimmons,  Figs,  Oranges,  Lemons,  Etc. 

Our  trees  are  selected,  thrifty,  well-rooted  and  true  to  name. 
WRITE  US  AT  ONCE. 

The  Silva-Bergtholdt  Co. 


Fay  Elberta:  The  im- 
])roved  Elberta.  The 
best  peach  of  the 
season.  Write  for 
descriptive  circular. 


200  Orchard  Street,  Newcastle,  Cal. 


True  to  Name.  Strong  and  Vigorous 

Including  Muirs,  Lovells,  Albertas,  Tuscan,  and  Phillip  Cling  and  all  lead- 
ing varieties.  Also  a  full  line  of  Pears,  Plums,  Prunes,  Cherries,  Apples, 
Apricots,  Almonds,  Walnuts  and  Chestnuts.  A  full  stock  of  Thrifty  Vines. 
Write  for  prices  on  amount  you  need. 

OAKDALE  NURSERY,  W.  F.  Wheeler,  Prop.,  OAKDAIE,  CAL. 


MARTINEZ  NURSERY 

ESTABLISHED  1884 

Leading  varieties  of  Pear,  Apple,  Plum,  Prune,  Peach,  Apricot 
and  Almond  Trees.  Grape  Vines.  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees.  Orna- 
mentals, etc. 

Catalogue  and  prices  on  application. 
THOS.  S.  DUANE,  Prop.,  Martinez,  Oal. 


E]ucal>^ptus  in  Variety 

The  best  that  40  years  experience  can  produce,  being  grown  slow.  In  the  cool 
atmosphere  of  the  coast,  are  more  hardy  and  more  vigorous  than  those 
grown  In  the  hot  Interior  of  the  8tate.  Correspondence  invited. 

W.  A.  T.  STRAXTOIM,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


GRAFTED  WALIMUXS 

San  Jose  Mayette  and  Concord;  blight  resisting.   Best  commercial  nuts;  send  ror  samplei. 

Eucalyptus  Trees 
No  better  stock  grown;  prices  very  reasonable. 

General  Fruit  Tree  and  Ornamental  Stock 
Our  ISJll  Horticultural  Calendar  now  ready,  price  15o.   Catalogue  free. 
34  years  experience  In  California. 
LEOAIARD   COATES    NURSL^RY   CO  .   Inc..     IVf ORGA1MHIL.L..  CAL. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 

WITH  THE  HORTICULTURAL  COM- 
MISSIONERS. 

E.  Voick  has  been  rea;)i)oiiited  Hor- 
ticultural Commissioner  and  Entomolo- 
gist of  Santa  Cruz  county.  Volck  has 
been  ver.v  active  in  the  cami)aign  against 
the  codling  moth. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  Gallowa.v, 
of  Sonoma  county,  reports  that  many 
acres  of  Gravensteins  are  being  planted 
around  Sebastoi)ol. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  Schell,  of 
Fresno  county,  says  that  he  inspected 
.jOO.OOO  deciduous  trees  grown  by  our 
standard  nurseries  and  found  them  in 
fine  condition.  But  on  insi)ecting  the 
nurseries  conducted  by  Oiientals  he  had 
to  condemn  many  trees.  In  one  nursery 
alone  he  caused  the  destruction  of  over 
100,000  iieach  trees  for  black  peach  aiihis 
and  head-root  rot. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  Mills,  of 
Oroville,  reports  that  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  fumigate  several  Palermo  or- 
chards. He  found  a  large  section  of  the 
country  around  Paradise  infested  with 
.lohnson  grass. 

County  Horticultural  Commissioner 
Schultz,  of  Tulare  county,  in  his  monthly 
report  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  asked 
why  other  counties  bounding  Tulare,  in- 
cluding Fresno,  Kings,  and  Kern,  were 
not  complying  with  the  State  law  as  re- 
gards a  rigid  inspection  of  importation 
of  trees,  vines,  and  fruits.  It  was  de- 
clared that  the  activities  of  Tulare  coun- 
ty in  this  regard  were  being  largely  nul- 
lified by  the  laxity  of  its  neighbors.  It 
was  recommended  that  resolutions  be 
drawn  u|)  by  the  Horticultural  Board  to 
be  sent  to  the  State  Horticultural  Com- 
mission, to  Governor  .Johnson  or  others 
interested  to  learn  why  the  provisions  of 
the  law  were  not  being  enforced. 


ADVANCE  IN  WINE  PRICES. 

"The  large  independent  wineries  of 
San  .loaquin,  Sacramento,  Fresno,  and 
Los  Angeles  counties  have  advanced  the 
prices  on  sweet  wines  with  the  suh-rosa 
consent,  it  is  said,  of  the  California  Wine 
Association.  All  sweets  have  been  ad- 
vanced 6c.  for  carload  lots  of  new  wines, 
and,  according  to  C.  A.  Wetmore,  an  ex- 
pert on  the  wine  situation,  there  is  a 
gentlemen's  agreement  to  maintain  this 
status  if  no  rate-cutting  is  indulged  in. 
This  means  that  ])ort  wines  in  large 
wholesale  lots,  without  cooperage,  are  be- 
ing offered  at  22  and  23c.  per  gallon  in- 
stead of  16  and  17c.,  as  was  the  case  when 
the  price  of  grapes  was  sent  down  to 
ruinously  low  figures.  Twenty  two  cents, 
says  Wetmore,  means  about  ^e.-'iO  per 
ton  for  grapes,  including  cost  of  wine- 
making." 

It  is  said  that  the  control  of  wine 
prices  will  insure  members  of  co-opera- 
tive plants  a  return  of  at  least  $13  per 
ton  for  their  grapes.  The  California 
Wine  Association  is  expected  to  net  a 
handsome  i)rofit  by  reason  of  the  low 
prices  paid  for  grapes  last  fall  and  to 
declare  a  dividend  in  February. 


FRUIT  GROWERS'  LOBBY. 

The -fruit  growers  of  California  are  to 
be  protected  and  their  interests  helped 
at  the  present  session  of  the  Legislature. 
At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  State  Fruit 
Growers  in  Stockton,  State  Horticultural 
Commissioner  .Jeffrey  was  empowered  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  look  after  the 
legislative  interests  of  the  organization. 
Marshal]  De  Motte.  a  large  grower  of 
Tehama  county,  and  a  man  of  wide  ex- 
j)erience  in  the  fruit  industry,  will  head 
the  committee.  Assisting  him  will  be 
the  following  named  men: 

Malcolm  Glenn,  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  Sacramento;  Earl  Morris,  Hor- 


ticultural Commissioner,  San  .lose;  Geo. 
C.  Roeding,  nurseryman,  Fresno:  K. 
Franklin,  fruit  grower,  Colfax;  T.  H, 
Ramsey,  manager  Cone  ranch.  Red  Bluff: 
A.  F.  Call,  fruit  growei-,  attorney.  Cor 
ona;  C.  C.  Teague,  lemon  grower,  Santa 
Paula;  H.  W.  Wrightson,  president  Farm- 
ers' Union.  Fowler;  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  biol- 
ogist, Claremont;  D.  Barnicott, .  fruit 
glower,  Newcastle;  Frank  T,  Swett,  viti 
culturist,  Martinez. 

FRUIT. 

Ely  Snider,  of  Davis,  sold  his  1911 
Bartlett  pear  crop  on  the  trees  to  the 
Earl  Fruit  Co.  at  $100  per  acre.  Mr. 
Snider  had  nothing  more  to  do  with  the 
grove  except  to  care  for  and  cultivate  it. 

C.  W.  Mann,  of  the  V.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  took  out  some  grapes  at 
Fresno  that  he  had  kept  in  cold  storage 
for  a  year.  The  grapes  are  in  perfect 
condition  and  look  as  fresh  as  when  they 
were  picked  from  the  vines. 

The  Eugene  (Ore.gon)  Fruit  Growers' 
Association,  in  its  recent  report,  shows 
that  it  has  shipped  out  .51  carloads  of 
apples  to  Eastern  points,  bringing  in  a 
revenue  of  $2,5.000.  The  prices  ranged 
from  $1.25  to  $2.25  per  box. 

The  dry  weather  for  the  past  three 
or  four  weeks  has  hurt  the  new  olive 
crop  around  San  Fernando.  Many  grow- 
ers say  that  the  fruit  has  shriveled  very 
badly  and  the  percentage  of  pickling 
olives  will  be  materially  decreased.  It 
is  said  that  the  irrigation  at  this  time 
does  not  remedy  the  difficulty,  as  th° 
tree  is  dormant  and  the  sap  does  not 
flow  sufficiently  to  fill  out  the  fruit.  The 
fruit  is  being  picked  as  fast  as  possil)le 
and  sent  to  the  oil  mills  where  a  smaller 
price  is  paid  than  if  it  was  kept  for 
pickHng. 

NORTHERN   CITRUS  FAIR. 

The  seventh  annual  convention  of  the 
Western  Fruit  .Jobbers'  Association,  with 
a  membership  of  500  firms,  the  Nationnl 
League  of  Commission  Merchants,  witli 
a  membership  of  700  firms,  and  Interna- 
tional Apple  Shipi)ers'  Association,  with 
a  membershi))  of  400  firms,  gives  a  total 
of  1600  firms  that  will  meet  together  in 
Sacramento  on  February  15  to  18.  This 
total  of  1600  firms  really  represents  about 
4000  delegates,  as  many  firms  have  a 
number  of  reiiresentatives. 

The  last  convention  was  held  in  Den- 
ver, and  this  is  the  first  time  that  these 
business  men  have  ever  been  induced 
to  visit  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  national 
secretary  states  that  1200  delegates  will 
be  present  with  the  possibility  that  this 
may  be  increased  to  1500. 

These  men  handle  annually  $115,000. 
000  worth  of  California  products,  and  it 
is  for  their  instruction  and  education 
that  the  Northern  California  Citrus  Fair 
has  been  proposed. 


VEGETABLES. 

Potato  growers  in  Washington  are  be 
ing  paid  $23  per  ton  for  the  potatoes  at 
the  edge  of  the  field.  This  is  a  record 
price  for  that  State. 

Stag  Kee  and  Chin  Bow,  Chinese  vege 
table  growers,  are  planting  2000  acies  of 
land  near  Lodi  to  potatoes  and  200  acres 
to  onions. 

Reports  from  Stockton  are  to  the  effect 
that  the  celery  growers  had  an  excei)tion 
ally  good  year,  although  the  crop  was 
light.  Several  large  shipments  have  been 
made  to  the  East. 

Three  thousand  dollars  per  acre  was 
made  on  the  celery  lands  near  Aberdeen. 
Wash.  This  record  was  made  by  .1.  H. 
Hale,  who  averaged  on  an  acre  some 
37,000  plants.  Mr.  Hale  has  been  en 
gaged  in  the  business  for  16  years. 


FARMERS'  MEETINGS. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Florin  fruit 


The  Bean  Giant 

p 


The  Most  Reliable  Higli  Pressure, 
Large-Capacity  Sprayer  in  tlie  World 

The  Hi'Jiii  <if:iiil  INMver  S|»rii>  er  in  lull  1»  Iri-t  lonf:^  trmii 
ciiil  til  mill   hill    4  tVfl  s  iii«>lii>H   lV«>iii  llic^  Kriiiiiiil  |o  llic 

lo|i  of  Ih4>  fiiiik.  Till*  llriiii  (■iniit  N  not  lop  heat  >  iiihI  Ik 
«-^nNil>  liniilril  \t  hfrr  iiionI  .<4pra>«>rM  woiilil  lie  hI  »  mitioiim  iIIm- 
aiUanliiK** — ****  UHly  uroiiiiil,  lor  iiiMliiii«*e.  or  \\  hiT4*  llif  hoII 
In  wvt  or  wry  hoII. 

The  (Millrr  oiiltil  ^wlifhM  oiil>  from  lUlMI  lo  1S(M»  IIim.,  ac- 
i-oriliiiK  to  «'i|iiipiii«Mil.  ^\iilcii  aNo  iiiIiIm  lo  Ihe  ciimp  i>f  liaii- 
illiiiK'  'Vhi-  iiiiii|iic  4'oiiM*rii<>lioii  of  lii(>  Heaii  lilaiil  «-^nnhi«*M 
ll  to  h*-  iiM4'il  iu  llir  iiioMi  ilt'iiMrly  plaiileil  ori-harilM.  It  Im 
\  er>'  I'lHiipai'l  1>    hiiilf  anil  will  iiiakr  ^  ery  mIiiitI  liirriN. 

The  heNi  Nlaiiilanl  eii^fiiieN  are  iiNed  aiiil  all  llean  lilani 
SprayerM  ha^  e  Hie  l^laiil  Tliree-I  y I liiiler  l*ot\er  l*iiiiip.  w  lileli 
aNNiireM  larRe  eapa4*ll>,  e\ en  preNNiire,  ami  a  iii  1  ill  iiiiiin  of 
ivear  ami  Mfraiii..  The  eyIliiilerN  are  poreelaiii  Ihieil  anil  are 
ahNf»lii(«>ly  miii-<-iirroNl\ e.  lleMiileM,  they  eiin'l  fill  Mllh  ^rll 
II ml  illrl  —  llie>''re  iiprii;:lil. 

I>i>ii*l  hiiy  a  piM\er  Mprayer  till  ynir%'e  Ntiiilleil  the  lleiin 
(;in  111. 

SKVU   I'OH   Ol  lt  t-\T\IJ>t; 

It  ileMeriheH  llie  lleaii  lilaiil,  Ihe  Itean  ('hallrnu'e*  the  lima 
I'liiiy,  ami  all  Reaii  pitwer  oiillilM.  Iiaail  piiiii|>s  piinip  a<*e>'M- 
NorieM.  ami  Mpr:iy  iiialerialN.     Seiil    free  fi»r  >niir  name. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

"Everything  lor  Spraying" 

211  West  Julian  SI.,  SAN  JOSE.  CAL.      Also  Cleveland,  Ohio 


All  Varieties 
True  to  Name 
Ornamental 
Deciduous 
Citrus 


We  particularly  invite  .voiir  attention  to  o\ir  magnificent  line-  of  fruit  trees, 
Kiiaranleed  to  ftive  al>s()lute  sati.sfartion. 

AIMM.K.S  rlllOltltlKS 
PI''. \<IIKS  I'KAIIS 

I'RIMOS  I'I'.HsnniOVS 
r«»>li<'.<;l<  \\ A'I'KS  IM.l  >IS 

<  \l,niVHN  \  h'HiS 
AI.S<»  Al>ll<\'l'l<    'I'A  l'i;s  <»K  KIliS 

OLIVES 

We  Iiave  stiil  a  fair  .stru  k  of  icading  pic  kiinfc  and  oil  sort.s  to  offer.  l>iit 
tliey  are  going  fast;  so  don  t  dela.v  placing  your  orders. 

SMALL  F^RUIXS 


III.ACKIIKKKIKS 

<  l  KH  WTS 


l,<(<;  WIIKKKIKS 

l«  ASI'IIKHKIKS 


<;(><>si':iii':iiKii'> 


>'I'H  AWRERHIKS 


GRAF»E  VIINIES 


Tlic  leading  sliippins  and  taldc  sorls  are  in  strong  demand.  .Also  raisin 
Krapes.  Muscat.  Sultana  and  Thompson  .Seedless.  We  list  only  the  Ix'St  and 
qiioli-  at   reasonable  prices. 

Mention  this  ad  and  we  will  send  our 

ANNUAL  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  CATALOGUE  FREE 


PAID  UP  CAPITAL,  $200,000  00 


Fancher  Creek  Nurseries,  Inc. 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING.  Pres.  and  IVIgr. 

P.  O.  Box  18     :     FRESNO,  CAL. 


January  14,  1911. 
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Ruehl-Wheeler 
Nursery 


FRUIT,  ORNAMENTAL 

AND 

CITRUS  TREES 


OFHCE  AND  SALES  YARD  : 
121  W.  San  Fernando  St. 

BOX  826 

NURSERIES : 
East  San  Jose  and  Edenvale, 
SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


BULBS 

For  fall  and  winter  planting;  also  Flower 
Seeds  for  fall  sowing. 

NEW  CATALOGUE  just  out;  send  for  a 
copy.  Now  is  tlie  time  to  sow  Piiyue's 
Roj'al  Exhibition  Pausy  Seed,  the  best 
strain  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Giant  Per- 
feetlou  Stoelis  and  ClirLstiuaN  l<''loworiuii; 
Sweet  Peas. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

Seedsman  and  Nurseryman, 
34,'>  S.  Main  St.,  Los  AuKeles,  CrI. 


SURPLUS  TREES 

1100  Jonathan  Apples.  4-6  feet. 

.SOO  E.  Spitzenberg,  4-G  feet. 

400  B.  Spitzenberg,  3-4  feet. 

230  Winter  Banana,  4-6  feet. 

130  Y.  N.  Pippin,  4-6  feet. 

130  R.  I.  Greening,  4-6  feot. 

400  .Santa  Rosa  Plums,  4-6  feot. 

2r>()  Santa  Ro.sa  Plums.  3-1  feel. 

400  Almonds,  leading  varieties,  4-fi  ft. 
Also  assorted   apples,   peache.s,  clierries, 
plums.     prunes,     shade     and  ornament.al 
trees.     "Write  for  prices. 

T.  J.  TRLi:, 
Stnnislaii.s  Nursery,  MiMleN^o,  IC.  I).  1. 


SEED 


CATALOG 


READY  TO  Mail 

The  leading  Seed  Catalog  of  the  West — 
Lilly's  Catalog.  Your  191 1  crop  depends 
on  GOOD  seed  — send  for  this  Catalog 
and  get  the  best.    Write  now  to  the 

CHAS.  H.  LILLY  CO.,  Seattle,  Wn. 


Luther  Burbank's  New  Plum 

*'DUARXE" 

"Best  Itlood  Plum  yet  prodiioeil" 

Extra  lieavv  trees,  6  to  8  feet.  $1.2 
each;  5  for  $r,.0(^ 

Strong  trees,  4  to  6  feet.  .$1.II0  eaeli; 
for  $4.00. 

Send  for  circular. 
PIONEER  NURSERY  CO..  Monrovia.  Cal. 


Still  some  first-class 
Imperial  Prune  on  Myro. 
French  on  Myro  and  Almond. 
Blenheim  on  Myro  and  cot. 
Hemskirk  on  'cot. 
Bartlett  Pear. 

Eucalyptus,  and  a  full  line  o 
general  nursery  stock. 
MAX  J.  CROW 

Santa  Clara  Valley  Nurseries 

Phone  471.    Gllroy,  Cal. 


BERRY  PLANTS 

LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 


PASADENA.  CAL. 


R.  F.  D. 


WANTED — For  the  Republic  of  Mexico; 
competent,  hard-working  nurseryman 
to  start  and  take  complete  cliarge  ot 
nursery  on  profit  sharing  basis;  only 
persons  with  flrst-class  references  need 
apply  Pacific  Rural  Press,  Box  67. 


growers  was  recently  held.  .J.  N.  Nagle, 
manager,  and  George  H.  Cutter  of  the 
California  Fruit  Exchange,  addressed  the 
meeting. 

The  Colorado  Agricultural  AntiPest 
Association  was  recently  formed  at  Gree- 
ley. Particular  attention  is  to  be  paid 
to  grasshoppers,  as  they  have  caused  loss 
to  farmers  amounting  to  millions  of  dol- 
lars. 

The  prune  growers  in  the  Eastern  foot- 
hills about  Saratoga  and  Cupertino  have 
determined  to  make  a  fight  against  the 
thrii).  To  this  end  a  meeting  was  held 
on  .January  11  where  addresses  were 
made  l)y  Earl  Morris,  County  Entomolo- 
gist, and  Paul  R.  .Jones  of  the  U.  S.  Ex- 
))eriment  Station. 


CITRUS  NOTES. 

The  Highland  Fruit  Growers'  Associa- 
tion broke  all  records  in  the  month  of 
December  by  shipping  out  80  carloads 
of  fruit.  Top  prices  were  received  for 
this  fruit  in  the  Eastern  market. 

The  Elephant  Orchards,  according  to 
their  report,  made  the  following  amounts 
in  their  Christmas  pool:  $2.11  per  cwt. 
for  all  fruit  received  and  $2.20  for  all 
fruit  packed. 

H.  S.  Brink,  of  Biggs,  Butte  county, 
recently  sold  352  boxes  of  oranges  for 
$1.70  per  box,  f.  o.  1j.  He  also  has  1.50 
boxes  left  for  late  disposal.  All  this 
came  from  an  acre  of  land.  He  figures 
his  returns  jier  acre  this  season  at  about 
$S00.  From  his  olive  trees  he  picked 
over  $100  worth  of  choice  olives,  which 
be  disposed  of  at  T-^c.  per  .gallon.  The 
olives  were  used  as  windbreaks  for  his 
orange  grove. 

Several  Piano  orchard  growers  are  lay- 
ing concrete  pipes  throughout  their  groves 
in  order  to  irrigate  more  effectively  and 
economically.  The  Ting,  Allen,  Prestage 
and  Ross  orchards  are  being  prepared  in 
this  manner.  I.,.  E.  Prestage  put  in  a 
concrete  system  at  a  cost  of  $1000.  Part 
of  this  was  put  underground.  Irrigating 
fiom  concrete  pijies  not  only  saves  water 
but  distributes  it  more  evenly  about  the 
trees.  A  stream  from  the  pipes  runs 
past  about  20  trees,  while  under  the  old 
system  the  water  ran  down  a  40-tree  row 

Smith  &  Gregory  have  leveled  180  acres 
of  Innd  near  Strathmore,  Tulare  county 
and  they  intend  planting  about  120  acres 
of  this  to  oranges  the  coming  spring. 

The  citrus  growers  of  East  Whittier 
and  l  a  Habra  districts  recently  met  and 
organized  an  association  which  will  re'i- 
i-e=!ent  2000  acres.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  look  into  the  matter  of  locat- 
ing the  packing-house  and  to  draw  u)) 
by  laws.  The  committee  is  composed  of 
R.  W.  George,  chairman;  Wm.  Espolt, 
Henry  .Johnson,  .John  Scott,  .1.  G.  Launer, 
A.  M.  Barnkardt,  and  .1.  B.  Chaffey.  The 
total  acreage  of  the  La  Habra  citrus  dis 
trict  is  3.500  acres.  It  is  in  the  frostless 
belt.  The  famous  Leffingwell  lemon  or 
chard  is  located  there.  The  committee  is 
to  meet  the  directors  of  the  Whittier 
Citrus  Association  and  ascertain  whether 
the  new  organization  will  be  allowed  to 
l)ick  and  ship  its  fruit  under  the  estab 
lished  brand  of  this  well  known  organ 
ization. 

G.  Harold  Powell,  secretary  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  California  Citrus 
Protective  Lea,gue.  is  establishing  the 
finest  citrus  library  in  the  country  at  his 
office  in  Los  Angeles.  He  will  not  only 
have  all  the  books  published  on  citrus 
matters,  but  he  will  keep  in  close  touch 
with  the  U.  S.  Dejiartment  of  Agricul- 
ture and  will  secure  the  aid  of  its  special- 
ists to  answer  questions  or  to  give  the 
growers  the  benefit  of  their  knowledge 
of  the  citrus  industry. 

Charles  D.  Shaw,  of  Germantown  in 
Glenn  county,  has  inaugurated  an  irri- 
gation system  that  consists  of  16  irrlgat- 

[Continued  on  Peujf  47.) 


GROW 

AND 

BEAR 

TRUE  TO 

NAME 


We  are  wholesale  growers  of  deciduous  and  citrus  fruit 
trees,  grape  vines  and  eucalyptus  trees. 

Our  Htovk  thiM  Mensou  includes  <i.~>O.OI)0  DKCIDIOI  S  Fid  IT  TItKKS  iiloue. 
A  lar{:;e  lot  of  these  aire  on  Kiisteru  seedlinu'  r<iot,  which  has  pro\en  to  be 
»1iii<».Ht  proi»f  ii^iiiiisl  ro4it  kn4»t. 

tact  the  besi  st«>ck  ii\':iilable  and  ;it  the  most  r«^asoii:ible  vast  from  :i  man 
who  selects  the  buds  aiiKl  seion.s  of  the  best  .strains. 

I>eliveries  made  from  our  sales  yards  at  Fresno,  Madera,  Merced,  Turloek, 
Itanuinii'  and  Clileo. 

ADDRESS  MAIN  OFFICE,  FRESNO,  CAL. 


Best   Nupsepy  JStock 

IF  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST  NURSERY  STOCK,  PUT  UP  IN 
THE  BEST  MANNER  AND  AT  A  FAIR  PRICE,  SEND  US  A  LIST 
OF  YOUR  WANTS  AND  WE  WILL  GLADLY  QUOTE  YOU. 

EUCALYPTUS  IN  ANY  QUANTITY,  AS  WELL  AS  A  FIRST- 
CLASS  LINE  OF  GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK. 

MARSHALL  NURSERIES,  Box  652,  FRESNO,  CAL. 


GENERAL  NURSERY 
STOCK 


EUCALYPTUS  TREES 

4,000,000  Eucalyptus  Trees.         Large  Stock  of  Fruit  Trees 
ORANGE  COUNTY  NURSERY  &  LAND  CO.,  FULLERTON,  CAL. 


A  Complete 

Vegetable 

Garden 

for  SO  Cents 

Send  us  50  Cents,  Silver  or  Stamps, 
and  we  will  send  you  the  followinf? 
Seeds  by  mail  postpaid  : 

Beans,  Sanborn's  Wax 
Beet,  Eclipse 
Cabbage,  Surehead 
Carrot,  Oxheart 
Cucumber,  Long  Green 
Lettuce,  Hanson 
Onion,  Early  Red 
Parsley,  Extra  Curled 
Parsnip,  Hollow  Crown 
Peas,  Alameda  Sweet 
Radish,  French  Breakfast 
Spinach,  Best  "Swiss  Chard" 
Squash,  Best  Scallop 
Tomato,  Beauty 
Turnip,  White  Flat 

Frcc-Our  New  Seed 
Book  for  1911 

H.  M.   SANBORN  CO. 

517  14  h  St.,  Oakland.  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA 
ALFALFA  SEED 

Choice  quality,  16  cts.  per 
pound.    Send  for  sample. 

Kutner- Goldstein  Go. 

HANFORD,  CAL. 


RHUBARB  FOR  PROFIT 

A  FREE  BOOKLET  ON 

Rhubarb  Culture 

$1000  proQt  per  acre;  plant  now. 
lierry  plaiitsofall  sorts.  Cutthls 
adv.  out  and  mall  today. 

I  J  B.  WAGNER.      Pasadena,  Cal. 
The  Rhubirb  ind  Berry  Speclallal 
P 


TREES 

Eucalyptus,  Pinus  and  Cypress 
in  boxes 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Roses, 
Shrubbery 

PRICES  ON  APPLICATION 

Pacific  Nursery 

H.  KEMPF.  Prop. 

3041  Baker  St.,  San  Francisco 


Citrus  Trees 


(Exclusively) 


Buy  DOT,  and  It  pays  to  buy  tkie  beat. 

We  offer  a  complete,  clean,  vigorous 
stock,  which  we  think  are  as  good  as 
can  be  grown. 


POLLARD  BROS., 

Corner  Mlaalon  St.  and  Loa  Roblea  Ave.i 
South  Paaadena,  Cal. 


Blake,  Moffltt  S  Towne 

0«tl«n  in  1400  FOUKTH  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 
DADliD  Blake,  Motntt  Si  Towne,  Ixm  AnKeiea 
rJlrcn   Blake,  McFall  &  Co.  Portland,  Ureiiaa 


PACIFIC  RUKAL  HRESb- 


JaiMiiiry  14.  IIMI 


The  Apiary. 


HINTS  ON  PRACTICE. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Fenee  of  Xewhall  gives  a 
southern  California  exchange  some  gen- 
eral hints  on  methods  which  some  read- 
ers ma.v  find  helpful. 

There  are  three  methods,  the  scientific, 
the  let-alone  haphazard,  and  the  midway, 
that  is,  a  little  of  the  scientific  and  a 
good  deal  of  the  haphazard,  I  believe 
most  commonly  practiced  in  California. 
Location  and  kind  of  bees  are  very  im- 
portant features,  which  have  not  been 
given  the  attention  they  should  have. 

Bi  ii.i)iN<i  Ui>. — In  the  early  spring  the 
l)uilding  up  of  each  colony  and  having 
them  free  from  disease  is  of  the  greatest 
importance.  If  in  single  hives  when 
honey  is  coming  in  so  as  to  stimulate 
them  to  brood  rearing,  then  is  time  to 
attend  to  this.  If  early  honey  is  scarce, 
stimulative  feeding  should  be  resorted  to, 
which  may  be  done  in  different  ways. 
The  best  way  is  to  have  plenty  of  honey 
in  the  hive,  breaking  the  cappings  on  one 
side  of  a  comb  every  three  or  four  days 
will  stimulate  them  about  right.  If  they 
have  not  plenty  of  stores,  feeding-  honey 
or  a  mixture  of  honey  and  sugar  is  neces- 
sary. The  best  way  is  to  feed  every  even- 
ing just  a  little  more  than  they  will  use 
each  day. 

ExPAXDiNfi. — As  soon  as  they  have 
brood  in  three  or  four  combs,  spreading; 
should  be  attended  to,  which  must  be 
done  very  carefully  or  more  harm  will  be 
done  than  good.  I  repeat,  it  must  be  done 
very  advisedly  or  it  had  better  not  be 
done  at  all.  When  the  weather  is  warm 
enough  for  the  bees  to  take  care  of  more 
brood,  move  the  comb  of  pollen  on  one 
side  of  the  cluster  one  space,  and  insert 
an  empty  comb,  or  one  with  just  a  little 
new  honey,  or  one  with  a  little  sealed 
honey,  with  the  capping  well  broken. 
When  this  comb  is  used  for  brood  and 
the  bees  are  able  to  care  for  more,  repeal 
the  ojieration. 

STARTixn  Ix. — As  soon  as  the  colony  is 
populous  enough  move  the  pollen  comb 
on  each  side  of  the  brood  nest  one  space 
and  insert  empty  combs.  Repeat  until 
the  brood  chamber  is  full  of  brood.  If 
any  combs  are  full  of  honey  so  they  can't 
be  used  for  brood  they  should  be  lifted 
out  and  taken  care  of,  which  can  easily 
be  done  l)y  i)utting  them  in  a  super  and 
setting  them  on  top  of  a  colony  that  is 
ready  for  rtiore  room  than  the  lirood 
chamber  affords. 

When  the  brood  nest  is  full  and  the 
weather  is  cold  and  unsettled,  what  to  do 
next  and  be  haiipy  while  doing  it  is  what 
I  have  never  been  able  to  fully  decide.  To 
give  them  a  sui)er  of  empty  combs  is  bad. 
and  to  give  them  foundation  is  worse.  A 
few  combs  of  honey  to  put  in  the  super 
helps  some,  at  least  it  seems  so.  To  give 
them  a  half  depth  super  of  combs  is  good, 
but  necessitates  a  great  many  shallow 
supers  and  combs  and  considerable  work. 
When  these  are  full  the  colony  is  in  fine 
condition  to  give  a  full-depth  super.  The 
shallow  frames  of  brood  are  good  for 
building  up  weak  colonies.  The  next  best 
way  is  to  put  four  or  five  combs  in  the 
super,  put  in  a  division  board  and  let  the 
quilt  or  gunnysack  drop  down  and  cover 
the  remainder  of  the  frames  in  the  brood 
chamber.  If  the  bees  are  wintered  in 
two-story  hives  the  manipulating  of  the 
combs  will  not  be  so  necessary  to  give 
them  room. 

Comb  Hoxey. — For  comb  honey  produc- 
tion keep  the  shallow  frames  on  until 
white  honey  is  coming  In  freely,  then 
ta.ke  off  the  shallow  frames  and  put  on  a 
super  of  sections.  One  super  at  a  time  la 
enough  unless  colony  is  very  populous. 
The  shallow  combs  whVh  have  brood  in 


them  may  be  used  to  build  up  weak  col- 
onies, the  others  to  be  extracted.  When 
sections  are  half  or  two  thirds  full  lilt 
super  and  put  on  an  empty  one.  When 
the  second  super  is  well  on  the  way  put 
on  another  and  thus  tier  up  or  rather  tier 
down  until  the  white  honey  flow  is  nearly 
over,  taking  off  sections  from  to))  as  fast 
as  they  are  ready  to  come  off,  not  waitin.i; 
until  every  section  in  super  is  sealed.  Un 
finished  sections  may  be  put  in  the  outer 
side  of  new  supers,  or  supers  may  be  en 
tirely  filled  with  unfinished  sections  and 
set  on  to  be  finished.  Work  to  get  sec- 
tions finished  before  the  white  honey  flow 
is  over.  Set  on  a  super  with  shallow 
frames  (which  can  be  extracted)  for  the 
amber  honey  at  close  of  harvest.  Full 
depth  combs  may  be  used  instead  of  shal 
low  ones,  but  are  not  so  good,  for  in  ex 
tracting,  work  hard  as  you  will,  some  will 
be  ready  before  others.  Take  a  few  full 
combs  from  those  and  put  in  empty  combs 
for  a  foundation.  I  generally  have  half 
or  more  of  mine  three  stories  high  be- 
fore commencing  to  extract. 


CHANGED  AREA  OF  CLEVELAND 
NATIONAL  FOREST,  CALI- 
FORNIA. 


The  President  has  signed  a  proclama 
tion  eliminating  22,87s  acres  from  the 
Cleveland  National  Forest,  California, 
and  adding  2710  acres.  These  changes 
are  the  result  of  a  careful  field  examina 
tion  made  by  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  pursuance  of  a 
general  plan  for  the  correction  of  all 
National  Forest  boundaries. 

From  the  Trabuco  Division  of  the 
forest  are  eliminated  three  small  areas 
lying  northwest  of  Elsinore  lake,  south- 
east of  La  Sierra  grant,  and  northeast 
of  the  Trabuco  grant.  Prom  the  San 
.lacinto  Division  nine  separate  small 
tracts  are  eliminated  along  the  south- 
western, northwestern,  northern  and 
northeastern  boundaries.  The  areas 
eliminated  were  found  to  be  not  chiefly 
valuable  for  National  forest  i)urposes, 
either  because  they  are  desert  in  char- 
acter or  are  of  value  for  agricultural  pur 
poses.  The  only  addition  made  to  the 
forest  is  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Tra- 
buco Division,  where  a  strip  four  miles 
long  and  one  mile  wide  along  Deluz 
creek  is  added. 

The  unappropriated  portions  of  the 
lands  eliminated  by  this  proclamation 
will  be  restored  to  settlement  and  entry 
after  they  shall  have  been  advertised  in 
the  local  papers  Ijy  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 


To  Exlermlnale 
GROUND  SQUIRRELS.  GOPHERS,  also 
BORERS,  ROOT  APHIS,  etc.  on  Fruit  Trees. 

Carbon  Bisulphide 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHEELER.  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER 
OFFICE    624  Callloivla  St..  San  Franelaco. 


FEIJOA  SELLOWIANA 

THAT  WONDERFUL  NEW    HARDY  FRUIT 
Plants  Irom  2.S  cts.  to  $2.50 

l&OO  liulnces,  good  trees,  S7  per  hundrea 
600  Large  Walnut— Pedigree  slock 
a  very  low  price. 

COOLIDGE'S  RARE  PLANT  NIRSERY 

PASADENA,  CAL. 


EUCALYPTUS 

Blue,  Red,  Gray,  Manna,  Desert,  Swamp 
Gums  and  many  others.  Tough,  hardy 
trees,  selected  rapid  growers,  thrifty  and 
even  In  size,  large  or  small  as  r'«alred,  foi 
tall  or  winter  planting.  Guaranteed  true 
to  name  and  full  count.  Price  right.  Il- 
lustrated descriptive  booklet  and  questions 
answered  free  on  request.  Write  now. 
LLOYD  R.  TAYLOR,  Modeato,  Cat. 


EUCALYPTUS 

Best  varieties,  large  well  rooted  plants. 
Some  balled  for  distant  shipment  at  trining 
extra  cost.  Large  lots  grown  by  contract 
Circular  Free. 

RIVERSIDE  NURSERY 
320  ■  Iver  street.  Santa  Cruz.  Cal. 

HEIMFIY  SHAW 


Planting  Time 


sEEl 


Is  near  at  hand. 
There  is  no  greater 
help  in  making  up 
the  order  for  seeds 
than  our  splendid 

1911 

Catalogue 

Vegetable  Seeds 
Flower  Seeds 
Field  Seeds 
Trees  and  Plants 
Poultry  Supplies 
Fertilizers,  etc. 

THE  EDITION  IS 
LIMITED— S  END 
Your  NAME  TODAY 
to  DEPT.  o 

Seed  6 Plant  Co. 

EsTaN/shed J87r. 
326-328-330  SO.  MAIN  ST. 

Los  Angeles  ,    Cali  fornia 


SEND  FOR  OUR  NEW 


GARDEN  GUIDE 

Of  Seeds,  Plants  and  Trees. 

rontiiiiis  (U'.scriptldiis,  illuHtrations  aiul  jirices  of  thf  staiidani, 
(Irjifiidalile  .seeds  and  plants  for  wliii-h  we  aw  well  known. 

Catalogue  mailed  free  to  any  address. 

C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO. 

The  Great  California  Seed  House 
123  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


upe,AMo^'AT>e^  TANKAGE 

The  citrus  Krult  Growers  of  <  allforiila  use  thousands  of 
tons  of  Tankage  annually 
Tankage  Is  the  best  form  of  Urg*nlc  .Nitrogen. 

HrMl  .S-F(lKMl.NO.        Al.l.  .WAIl.AHLK. 

We  are  the  largest  Hacltlc  Coast  producers  of  H  Igh-Urade 
Tankages  In  perfert  nierhanlcal  condition  and  of 

"GOLD  BEAR" 
FERTILIZERS 

will  ship  direct  to  >ou     no  agent  near  you 

WKITK  Knit  KKKK  I'AMIMILKT 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

FOR  CALI  FORNIA  SOILS  IT^'T".^^.TTcTL 


IT'S  FREE 

FERTILIZERS  AND  FERTILIZING  FOR  PROFIT 

Our  own  production  Bone  and  Blood  Fertilizers 

It's  the  RESULTS  that  count  In  farming,  and  our  Fertilizers  produce 
POSITIVE  RESULTS  that  Bhow  In  the  QUALITY  of  the  products  as  well  as 
the  Quantity. 

Our  fertilizers  have  the  largest  sale  west  of  the  Rockies  because  they 
make  sure  and  good  crops.  Lack  of  fertility  means  starred  noil.  Our  fer- 
tilizers feed  the  soil  and  make  It  produce  abundant  harvest.  Write  us  and  let 
us  tell  you  about  It. 

CALIFORNIA  FERTILIZER  WORKS 

444  PINE  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAI,. 

Branch  Ofllcet    216  4;roMHe  Building,  Loa  AnKele*,  Cal. 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRtSS. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy. 


CHOOSING  A  SIRE. 

Prices  tor  commercial  horses  have  been 
very  high  for  the  last  few  years,  and  in- 
dications point  to  a  continuation  of  this 
scarcity  of  equines.  Several  of  the  promi- 
nent draymen  of  San  Francisco  report 
that  it  is  impossible  to  get  heavy  draft 
horses  suitable  for  draying  inirposes.  The 
farmers  who  have  such  stock  need  them 
so  badly  that  they  would  not  sell  them 
for  any  consideration.    The  ])Oor  mongrel 


strated  recently  by  a  horse  auction  com- 
pany that  had  been  using  the  advertising 
columns  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Pruhs.  As 
they  found  it  impossible  to  get  available 
stock  over  the  country  they  were  forced 
to  take  out  their  ad  from  the  paper.  They 
could  not  get  enough  horses  even  for  pri- 
vate sales,  let  alone  for  auctions.  They' 
said  California  was  swept  clean  of  avail- 
al)le  horse  flesh  and  that  it  will  be  ten 
years  before  this  demand  can  be  filled. 
The  cutting  up  of  the  large  ranches  into 
smaller  tracts  has  created  a  market  for 
thousands  of  horses  where  formerly  a 
traction  engine  or  big  gang  plows  did  the 


Folville  Conqueror,  First  Prize  Aged  Sire  Stallion  at  Sacramento. 


Shire  Stallion,  Birdsall  Xerxes,  Four  Years  Old. 


Shire  Stallion,  Dunham  Lockinger,  Three  Years  Old. 


horse  is  not  in  demand,  and  this  is  seen 
time  and  time  again  when  the  get  of  high 
class  draft  sires  bring  the  top  prices  at 
the  public  sales.  Very  often  we  hear  of 
a  big  heavy  drafter  1600  pounds  and 
over  with  a  dozen  eager  purchasers,  while 
the  nondescript  horses  are  overlooked  for 
lack  of  a  buyer  at  less  than  half  the  prices 
paid  for  his  better  bred  competitor.  The 
San  Francisco  market  is  overloaded  with 
hoards  of  mongrels  that  are  neither  draft- 
ers nor  delivery  horses.  No  one  wants 
them. 

An  illustration  of  the  scarcity  of  draft 
horses    in    San    Francisco   was  demon- 


work.  Under  present  conditions  every 
farmer  with  his  little  40-acre  tract  needs 
a  horse  or  two  to  do  the  work  about  the 
place.  As  the  newspapers  show  each  day 
that  more  ranches  are  being  broken  up, 
the  demand  for  horse  flesh  is  bound  to 
continue.  Also  California  is  doing  a 
great  deal  of  construction  work,  new 
dams,  irrigation  ditches,  water  and  power 
plants  and  railroad  work.  They  all  need 
horses  and  will  continue  to  do  so  for 
years  to  come.  This  construction  work  Is 
very  hard  on  the  work  stock  and  disables 
many.  San  Francisco  is  also  a  hard 
place  for  horses  and  kills  some  5000  a 


year.  It  is  evident  that  there  is  not 
liable  to  be  an  over-sujjply  of  horses  for 
some  time.  That  the  motor  truck  will 
not  drive  out  the  horses  is  seen  in  a  re- 
cent action  of  a  large  ice  company  in  San 
Francisco.  They  had  to  discard  the  use 
of  motors  because  they  could  not  be  re- 
lied upon,  breaking  down  just  when  they 
were  needed  most. 

There  are  no  reasons  which  can  be 
advanced  to  show  that  any  other  horses 
will  outlast  the  heavy  drafters  as  a 
money-making  factor  in  our  farm  work 
or  city  traffic.  He  is  today  the  surest 
and  best  means  for  profit  making  on  the 
American  farm.  He  may  even  fall  off  in 
value  a  $100  i)er  head  at  a  marketable 
age  and  yet  jiroduce  a  larger  margin  of 
profit  than  anything  else  the  farmer  can 
breed.  It  costs  very  little  more  to  feed  a 
$200  colt  than  it  does  to  feed  a  $50  cow. 
California  alone  is  not  suffering  under 
this  scarcity  of  horses,  but  it  is  world- 
wide. The  scarcity  has  become  so  great 
in  Britain  that  the  government  is  subsi- 
dizing the  breeders. 

Knowing  that  there  was  such  a  dearth 
of  horses  in  California,  Henry  Wheatley 
of  Napa  commenced  to  import  draft  stal- 
lions. He  looked  over  conditions  and  de- 
cided on  the  Shire  as  the  best  animal  to 
suit  California's  requirements.  He  made 
several  trips  to  England  and  has  chosen 
the  horses  which  he  thought  were  best  to 
suit  our  demands.  Mr.  Wheatley  only  re- 
cently returned  from  Great  Britain  with 
twelve  stallions,  mostly  two  and  three- 
year-olds.  In  choosing  these  animals  he 
made  a  specialty  of  bone  and  substance. 
He  also  did  not  overlook  size,  action  and 
commanding  presence,  but  he  made  bone 
his  special  object.  Buyers  are  now  de- 
manding an  abundance  of  bone  in  the 
horses.  The  light  timbered  sorts  are  dis- 
criminated against  when  it  comes  to  i)ay- 
ing  the  price.  The  demand  for  bone  is 
more  marked  every  year. 

The  wonderful  foot  of  the  Shire  makes 
it  especially  suitable  for  work  in  San 
Francisco,  where  the  hills  are  steep  and 
the  asi)halt  slippery.  These  huge  Shire 
drafters  by  leaning  against  the  collar  arc 
able  to  move  enormous  loads  on  account 
of  their  feet  holding  them  down  so  well. 

Mr.  Wheatley's  horses  are  kept  on  his 
farm  near  Napa,  where  they  are  under 
his  personal  care.  He  raises  their  feed 
and  is  under  no  great  expense  for  their 
care.  It  is  for  this  reason  he  claims  he 
can  sell  his  stallions  at  such  a  reason- 
able price.  He  keeps  his  animals  in  a 
fair  round  flesh.  In  order  to  keep  them 
in"  this  condition  they  are  exercised  each 
day  and  are  only  fed  enough  to  keep  them 
in  strong  muscular  shape.  Mr.  Wheat- 
ley's  aim  is  to  keep  the  stallion  no  fatter 
than  he  should  be  to  do  the  best  possible 
day's  work  of  which  he  is  capable.  That 
means  he  should  be  smoothly  covered 
with  a  coat  of  muscle  and  no  extra  tal- 
low. The  high  standard  of  the  San  Sal- 
vador stock  was  appreciated  lately  by 
Henry  Struve  of  Salinas.  Mr.  Struve  was 
desirous  of  buying  a  draft  stallion,  so  he 
looked  over  the  Shires  in  the  East,  but 
could  not  find  any  animal  which  suited 
him  until  his  eye  lit  on  one  of  Wheat- 
ley's  two-year-olds.  He  bought  the  ani- 
mal and  Is  well  pleased  with  his  purchase. 

According  to  .lames  B.  Lawrence,  for- 
merly manager  of  the  Hartman  stock 
farm  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  California  is 
an  ideal  spot  in  which  to  raise  draft 
horses.  This  is  on  account  of  the  succu- 
lent grasses  the  year  through.  Also  our 
even  mild  climate  Is  an  asset.  A  horse 
that  is  growing  can  not  do  well  in  ex- 
tremes of  temperature.  To  Mr.  Law- 
rence's notion  our  climate  resembles 
greatly  the  famous  valley  of  La  Perche, 
France,  the  home  of  the  Percheron,  where 
the  secret  of  the  wonderful  growth  of  the 
colt  Is  the  native  grasses,  which  are 
grown  the  year  round.  These  animals  are 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Fresno,  Cal.  Breeder 
Holstein-Friesian  Cattle.  Young  heifers 
and  bulls  for  sale. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns;  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short- 
horned  Durhams.  Address  E.  S.  Driver, 
Antelope,  Cal. 

N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal.  Jerseys. 
Service  Bulls  and  Bull  Calves  for  sale. 


SWINE 


.STUDARUS  &   CUNNINGHAM,   Mills,  Cal. 
Registered  O.  I.  C.  swine. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 
Both  sexes.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  Niles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Ci.. 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 


G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  also 
Short-horns. 


H.  B.  WINTRINGHAM,  Middletown,  Lake 
Co..  Cal.    Breeder  of  Tamworth.s. 


READY 

FOR 
EMERGENCIES. 

HH.K 

LINIMENT 

SHOULD  BE  IN  EVERY  HOME 
ASA  SAF£-6UARDACAIMST 

 ^  SORZ  THROAT.  SWELLINGS. 

[^liifSjJ)  SPRAINS.  RHEUMATISM. 
NEURALGIA,  STIFF  JOINTS,  LAMENESS. 
STOMACH  CRAMPS,  DIARRHOEA  .Etc. 

THE  STOCKMAN '5  STAND  BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


THE  WORLD'S  BEST 

FOR  ALL  FARM  ANIMALS 

Calves  grow  better. 
Milk  Increases. 
Hens  lay  more  eggs 

when  fed  on  It. 
Send    for  circulars 

giving  proof. 

For  Sale  by  Dealers 
PACIFIC  OIL  MILLS,  Seattle,  Wash. 


46%  Protein 
10%  Fat 


FREE 

Book  on 

HOME  TREATMENT 
of  HORSES,  CATTLE, 
SHEEP  and  SWINE 

Address 
VETERINARY  DEPT. 

263-5  PACIFIC  BUILOINC,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


HERCULES 


HARNESS 
SADDLES 
HORSE 
COLLARS 


They  Last  Longer 

The  only  sure  way  to  get  a  HOME 
Industry  Harness  Is  to  look  for  the  Hercules  stamp. 
Uade  by  W.  DAVIS  *  SONS,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Your  Dealer  has  our  Catalogue 


HOLLISTER  HORSE  MARKET 

1814-1856  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

UVE  STOCK  DEALERS  AND  AUCTIONEERS 

Horsea  and  Mules  bought  and 
sold  or  handled  on  commission. 
A.   Hi.   SCO  field.  Manaacr 

TULARE   LAKE  STOCK  FARM. 

REGISTERED 

Jacks  and  Jennets  For  Sale. 

We  breed  the  Best.   Uon't  write — come  and  Hee. 
We  can  show  you. 

JA.S.  W.  VIcCORD. 

Hanford,  Cal. 
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Salvador  Stock  Farm 

NAPA.  CALIFORNIA 


The  tut  above  shows  Severn   Pilot,  Champion   Shire  Stallion,  shown  at  tin- 
Sacramento  Fair  in  1910;  sold  to  MrCormiek  Bros,  of  Kio  Vista.  Cal. 

I  now  have  for  Male  nt  iny  KtcH'k  fann  at  Kapa,  Cal.,  ten  Sliire  StnllloiiN 
iiimI  two  rercheroDM  rauKinfc  from  two  to  mIx  yeurM  old.  All  <»r  tli«>M«>  StnllloiiM 
wfre  Melertefl  hy  myHelf  In  Kniu^liinil  unit  iiii|*i»r(e<l  <llre<*l. 

In  MclevtluK  theMf  StnllloiiM  |inrtii>ular  nltt^ntlon  whn  ^Ivt-n  to  \v«'l>;lit.  II<>\K 
anil  action.  ><»  otiirr  brecil  <»f  StnllhinM  Im  ho  well  Multed  to  the  deiiinnilM  of 
the  t'allforntn  iiinrket  hm  the  Shire.  HIm  welichl.  itO!\K,  and  aetli>n  ninkluK 
lilni  partleulnrly  deMlrahle. 

>ly  method  f»f  importing'  ilireet  and  of  NellloK;  nt  iny  hnrn.  rnahleN  nie  to 
niak«*  n  niueh  lower  prlee  than  wiim  poNNlhle  under  the  (»ld  iiietho<l  <if  NellinK 
1«»  r(>iii|»iinleN,  iiinklnK  at  leiiNt  a  illfVt^renee  of  7Ht' ,  In  the  eimt  of  the  liorMe  ii* 
t  he  iiiirehaKer. 

Spaee  doeM  not  permit  of  detalleil  ex|ihiiiatl4»n,  hiit  In  future  iMMueM  of  the 
raeltle  liiiral  I'reNN  I  will  endeax  or  to  mIiow  I'onrI UMively  that  the  dtreet  method 
of  MelliuK'  Im  the  in4»Nf  ratliMinl  and  liiiMlneMH  like  to  piirMur  in  hii^  Iuk'  h  Ntnllion. 

Write  me  ahout  y4»ur  reciulremenlN  and  I  will  he  iileuNed  to  ^ive  you  full 
partleularM  eoneeroInK:  my  Mtoek. 

HENRY  WHEATLEY 

NAPA,  CAL. 


always  in  this  fine  feed  willi  no  iIkuicpk 
to  stunt  their  development. 

That  California  has  the  climate  and  the 
grass  for  horses  is  shown  in  our  Palo 
Altos  and  Lou  Dillons  and  many  other 
famous  horses,  which  have  been  raised 
here.  California  colts  obtain  a  growth  in 
one  year's  time,  which  takes  from  1^! 
months  to  two  years  to  obtain  in  a  cold 
Eastern  climate  where  the  youngster  is 
locked  up  in  a  stable  five  months  of  the 
year  and  fed  dry  day  and  grain. 

The  hand  writing  on  the  wall  points  to 
a  scarcity  of  draft  horses  for  a  long  time 
so  that  the  California  farmer  with  his 
climate  and  grass  should  take  advantage 
of  it.  He  should  raise  draft  horses,  how- 
ever, not  animals  that  are  neither  de- 
livery horses,  chunks,  fish,  flesh,  fowl  nor 
good  red  herring. 


SILAGE  PITS. 

It  is  during  a  dry  year  or  a  scare  of  a 
drouth  that  one  hears  on  every  hand,  "l 
wish  that  I  had  more  green  feed."  In 
order  to  help  the  farmers  of  New  South 
Wales,  the  government  of  that  State  has 
been  experimenting  witli  silos  in  order  to 
preserve  green  feed.  It  was  found  that 
shallow  pits  was  the  most  satisfactory 
method  of  conserving  silage.  One  farmer 
dug  his  silo  as  follows: 

The  surface  excavated  was  60x12  feet, 
the  earth  being  removed  to  a  depth  of  7 
feet  6  inches  for  25  feet.  The  bottom 
measurement  of  the  pit  was  25x12  feet, 
with  a  batter  at  either  end  of,  roughly,  2 
in  1  to  the  surface.  Two  young  men,  with 
two  scoops,  a  single-furrow  plow,  and 
horses  removed  the  earth  from  the  pit — 
approximately  140  cubic  yards — in  i¥> 
days.  The  walls  were  trimmed  with 
spade  and  mattock  within  this  time.  The 
horses  were  yoked  tandem  to  the  plow, 
with  long  coupling  chains  from  horse  to 
|)low.  One  man  led  the  horses  and  the 
other  controlled  the  plow.  In  this  way 
they  excavated  the  i)it  so  as  to  leave  an 
almost  perpendicular  wall. 

In  filling  this  pit  the  fodder  was  tii)ped 
in  from  one  side  until  it  was  possible  for 
a  team  to  haul  the  fodder  into  the  pit. 
On  completion,  portion  of  the  earth  re- 
moved was  distributed  over  the  fodder 
with  scoops. 

Another  farmer  suggests  shallow  ex- 
cavations 4  feet  deej),  on  the  side  of  a  hill 
or  sloping  portion  of  ground,  so  that  the 
bottom  of  the  pit  will  be  opened  out  on  a 
level  with  the  lower  portion  of  the  slope. 
This  method  obviates  accumulation  of 
water  in  wet  weather  when  portion  of  the 
silage  has  been  removed,  and  also  renders 
unnecessary  the  erection  of  a  roof  over 


the  pit.  Where  sufficiently  steep  slopes 
occur,  the  method  might  be  followed  willi 
advantage. 

Li>i.\Tii).\  OK  Prr. — The  site  should  not 
be  liable  to  surface  wash,  floods,  or  soak- 
age  from  the  surrounding  country.  Where 
the  subsoil  excavated  is  uniform  in  for- 
mation and  characteristics,  there  has  not, 
to  my  knowledge,  been  any  damage  to  the 
silage  from  soaking  into  the  pit,  when- 
ever the  i)recautions  mentioned  in  the  se 
lection  of  the  site  were  taken. 

Two  instances  have  come  under  my  no 
tice  where  white  pipeclay  underlay  a  stiff 
red-clay  subsoil.  The  excavation  was  con 
tinned  into  underlying  shale  for  some 
feet,  but  the  soakage  from  the  white  clay 
bands  needed  constant  attention.  This 
trouble  continued  after  the  pits  were 
bricked  and  cemented,  but  was  overcome 
in  one  instance  by  placing  joists  in  the 
bottom  and  covering  them  with  flooring 
boards,  and  excavating  a  small  w^ll  on 
one  side  to  hold  the  accumulated  drip- 
pings. A  pump  was  permanently  fixed 
for  the  purpose  of  pumping  the  pit  out 
occasionally.  In  the  instance  where  this 
was  not  done  the  silage  was  spoilt. 

I  would  suggest  to  farmers  who  find, 
after  sinking  some  distance,  that  the  pit 
is  leaking  from  any  stratum  of  soil,  to 
cease  deepening,  or  get  the  desired  depth 
in  the  silo  by  erecting  above  ground,  or 
else  to  make  some  provision  to  remove 
the  water  when  it  accumulates.  The  risk 
of  water  soaking  into  shallow  pits  is  not 
so  great. 

A  dairy  farmer  should  select  a  site  foi- 
stack  or  pit  handy  to  the  milking  and 
feeding  yards.  It  would  be  better  for  this 
class  of  farmers  to  grow  crops  for  silage 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  feeding  place. 
Where  it  is  a  matter  of  feeding  silage  to 
stock  other  than  milking  cows,  the  area 
under  forage  crops  may  be  anywhere  on 
the  run,  and  pits  may  be  excavated  con- 
venient to  the  crop. 


WHEN  ARE  COWS  MATURE? 

It  is  commonly  sui)posed  that  the  pro- 
duction of  milk  and  butter-fat  by  dairy 
"ows  increases  each  year  up  to  the  sixth 
or  seventh  year,  when  the  cow  is  at  her 
best,  but  according  to  some  recent  figures 
obtained  by  the  Highland  Agricultural 
Society  the  largest  production  of  milk 
was  in  the  cow's  eleventh  year.  These 
figures  were  based  upon  1265  cows,  which 
were  under  trial  for  six  years.  These 
figures  show  that  the  heifer  gives  more 
liutter-fat  and  less  milk,  and  as  the  cow 
gets  older  the  percentage  of  butter-fat 
decreases,  while  the  production  of  milk 
increases.  This  has  been  attributed  to 
the  fact  that  the  younger  animals  use  a 
portion  of  their  food  for  the  formation 
of  body  tissues,  so  that  they  use  up  more 
milk  tmits.    The  table  is  as  follows: 


Age 

Number  in 

Average 

Average 

of  cow. 

which  av. 

yield  of 

per  cent- 

years. 

is  based. 

milk,  gal. 

age  fat. 

2 

22 

450.6 

3.88 

2 '  .'■ .  . 

38 

495.5 

.•i.89 

3     .  . 

. .  320 

565.5 

3.87 

4     .  . 

.  .  189 

656.4 

3.74 

..  152 

721.3 

3.65 

(1         .  . 

.  .  159 

73.S.7 

3.G7 

.  .  127 

750.5 

3.63 

N      .  . 

S7 

774.5 

3.64 

9     .  . 

5S 

771.1 

3.69 

10    .  . 

.  .  40 

804.8 

3.56 

11     .  . 

26 

819.6 

3.62 

12     .  . 

23 

740.0 

3.67 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  is  a  gradual  increase  in  the  yield  nj) 
to  the  eleventh  year,  so,  assuming  a 
heifer  calved  say  at  two  years  and  six 
months  old,  she  would  be  practically 
dropping  her  eighth  calf  at  or  about  11 
years  old;  this  fact  is  well  brought  out, 
and  the  table  will  repay  a  little  careful 
study.  These  figures  bring  out  also  an- 
other very  Interesting  point,  viz.,  that 


there  is  a  steady  decline  in  the  percent 
age  of  fat  until  the  tenth  year  is  reached, 
after  which,  apparently,  a  slight  rise 
takes  place.  Considering  also  the  general 
yields  throughout  in  connection  with  the 
percentage  of  fat.  they  may  be  considered 
very  satisfactory. 


WEST  BUYING  MORE  HOGS. 

The  Pacific  coast  does  not  raise  by  half 
enough  pork.  Thousands  of  dollars  worth 
of  pork,  either  alive,  salted  or  in  hams 
and  bacon  were  shipped  during  the  year 
1910.  The  shipments  were  so  large  that 
the  Chicago  Live  Stock  World  said: 

Evidence  was  accumulated  in  1910  that 
the  West  is  increasing  its  consumption  of 
pork  out  of  all  proportion  to  hog  produc- 
tion. Pacific  coast  markets  have  been  the 
highest  on  the  map  and  buyos  for  that 
account  have  raided  feed  lots  almost  un- 
der the  shadow  of  the  Missouri  river 
packing  houses. 

Only  one  construction  can  be  placed  on 
this.  The  West  is  consuming  more  hog 
product  annually,  if  not  producing  less. 
After  ten  years  of  cultivation  the  Texas 
hog  industry  is  about  as  attenuated  as 
ever.  Growers  have  refused  to  respond  to 
the  appeal  of  Southwest  packers  for  an 
increase  supply  and  the  statement  that 
the  crop  now  in  process  of  maturing  is 
considerably  in  excess  of  last  season  is 
encountering  emphatic  dispute.  Western 
consumption  will  steadily  increase,  as  the 
population  of  the  Missouri  valley  and  the 
Rocky  mountain  country  is  gaining  by 
leaps  and  bounds,  and  the  area  of  hog- 
growing  territory  naturally  tributary  to 
Chicago  is  shrinking  annually,  while  Kan- 
sas City  and  Omaha  are  both  awakening 
to  the  danger  of  a  western  movement  al- 
most from  under  the  shadow  of  the  pack- 
ing plants  located  there. 

The  West  must  be  reckoned  with  as  a 
consumer  of  hog  product  hereafter.  Not 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

*te  iriven  the  preference  by  M  per  cent  ot 
California  stockmen  because  they  slve 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  out 
Mew  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

p.  0.  Box  257.  BERKELEY .  CAL 


FOR  SALE 

A  line  Bifalfa  or  dairy  ranch.  60  acres  or  more. 
46  In  altalfa.  Large  barns,  dwelling,  and  good 
supply  of  water.  Located  close  to  railroad  sta- 
tion, one  hour  run  to  .San  Kranc  sco.  .Address 
Box  36,  PACIFIC  KURAL  PKKStS. 


many  yeai-s  ago  railroads  running  be- 
tween Chicago  and  Missouri  river  points 
were  quarreling  over  packing  house  busi- 
ness; not  enough  is  left  now  to  justify 
dispute. 


DRYING  AND  FRESHENING 
COWS. 

The  drying  and  freshening  of  cows  is  a 
very  important  one  to  the  dairyman,  as  it 
affects  the  milk  yield  of  the  cow  greatly. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Washington 
State  Dairy  Association  one  of  the  promi- 
nent dairymen  discussed  this  question, 
and  he  gave  the  following  answers  to 
questions  pertaining  to  these  matters: 

Question. — How  old  should  a  heifer  be 
before  freshening  the  first  time? 

Answer. — I  should  say  that  she  should 
be  about  30  months  old — at  least  be  old 
enough  to  have  a  good  growth.  I  do  not 
believe  in  having  them  freshen  while  they 
are  small,  as  it  will  stunt  their  growth 
and  they  will  never  make  large  animals. 

Q. — How  long  do  you  force  your  cows 
dry? 

A. — I  commence  about  eight  weeks  be- 


Warranled  to  GIva  Satlmtmoilon. 

Gombault's 


Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Gapped  Hock, 
Etrainea  Tcndona,    Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Kingbone   and  other  bony  tumors. 
Curea  all  akin  diaeaaea  or  Faraaitea, 
Thrush,    Diphtheria.    Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 
As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  It  U  iuvaluable. 

hvtry  bottle  or  Cauatie  Balsam  sold  la 
Warranted  to  frive  satltt faction.  Pilc.^  $1,60 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  drugglpte.  or  sent  by  cv- 
press,  chartres  paid,  wJtn  full  direct;  ns  for 
Its  use.  t3rsend  for  descriptive  c  uiars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co..  Clevela--'  0. 


jMiiiKiry  14.  1911. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


I'oie  they  are  due  to  freshen  and  want 
them  to  be  fully  dry  at  least  six  weeks. 

Q. — Do  you  milk  the  cows  dry  inimedi 
ately  after  freshening? 

A. — No;  I  only  take  out  a  little  each 
time  for  perhaijs  two  days,  as  I  find  that 
lessens  the  danger  from  milk  fever.  I 
allow  the  calf  to  run  with  the  cow  and  I 
take  out  just  enough  milk  to  even  the 
udder  up. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 

The  fourteenth  annual  convention  of 
the  American  National  Live  Stock  Asso- 
ciation was  held  at  Fort  Worth,  Texas, 
.January  10,  11,  and  12.  Many  important 
matters  were  discussed,  especially  in  re- 
gard to  grazing  in  the  National  Forest, 
railroad  legislation,  and  bovine  tuliercu- 
losis. 

The  Sacramento  rancho,  near  Paso  Ro- 
liles,  recently  received  SOO  stock  cattle  to 
be  finished  for  the  spring  market.  The 
Sacramento  ranch  has  thousands  of  acres 
of  bunch  grass,  which  has  not  been 
touched  in  several  years,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected to  put  an  exceptionally  good  finish 
on  this  stock. 

Thomas  Gordon,  of  Kings  county,  re- 
cently sold  an  18-months-oId  draft  stal- 
lion, which  weighed  13.50  lbs.,  for  $300, 
and  two  draft  mares  for  $400.  These 
animals  will  be  shij^ped  to  Canada. 

A.  B.  McDonald  recently  brou.ght  2000 
sheej)  from  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico, 
into  the  Imperial  valley,  where  they  •vfrill 
be  fattened.    This  brings  the  total  num- 

LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM 

six  Miles  N.  W.  from  Petaliinia,  on 
the  Petaluina  and  Hebastopol  Hoad. 

FRANK  A.  MEHCAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  ol 

Red  Polled  Cattle 

Color  Deep  Red.      Both  Sexes  tor  Sale. 
Address  all   communications   PETALUMA  SO- 
NOMA CO..  CAL. 


FRANK   A.  MECHAM 
Importer  and  Breeder  ol  Shropshire  Sheep 

They  were  all  Imported  from  England 
or  bred  direct  from  Imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless 
.Sheep— for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep  with- 
out wrinkles.  Rams  will  produce  20  to  25  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale. 


FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Importer  and  Breeder 

Shipping  Points:  PETALUMA  and  SANTA 
ROSA.  SONOMA  CO.  CAL. 


ber  of  sheep  shii)ped  into  the  valley  to 
more  than  10,000  head. 

The  horns  of  the  famous  steer  "High 
Spot,"  which  was  killed  near  Red  Bluff 
some  time  ago,  have  been  mounted.  They 
measured  42  inches  from  tip  to  tip.  High 
Spot  was  wild  and  weighed  some  2400 
lbs.  It  took  several  weeks  to  capture 
him,  but  he  killed  himself  before  he 
could  be  brought  to  civilization. 

The  three-year-old  short  horn  steer 
',/hich  was  raised  by  Goodale  &  Oa-.sidy 
at  Gazelle  and  which  brought  the  top 
l)rice  on  the  Portland  market,  was  slaugh- 
tered and  weighed  dressed  1160  lbs.  This 
animal  live  weight  was  1730  lbs.  and 
dressed  more  than  C,T/,.  This  is  a  better 
showing  than  some  of  the  champion  beef 
records  at  the  Chicago  International  Live 
Stock  Exhibition.  The  hide  of  this  ani- 
mal weighed  12S  lbs.,  or  over  T/,  of  the 
live  weight.  The  animal  sold  at  14i'oC. 
per  lb.,  or  a  total  of  $250.85. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  New  Mexico  has 
recently  handed  down  a  decision  which 
is  of  interest  to  stockmen  who  have  been 
grazing  their  cattle  in  the  National  for- 
est. The  case  above  was  with  a  stock- 
man grazing  1000  head  of  goats  in  the 
National  Forest  without  a  permit.  He 
was  arrested  for  this  illegal  grazing  and 
the  court  handed  down  the  decision  that 
every  person  using  the  National  forest 
must  first  obtain  a  permit  from  the 
rangers  and  then  pay  a  fee. 

The  Colorado  Agricultural  School  is 
making  some  experiments  as  to  the  rela- 
tive value  of  ground,  cut  and  whole  hay. 
They  are  taking  three  lots  of  steers  and 
lambs,  each  one  is  fed  on  three  different 
kinds  of  hay  and  the  inii)rovements  and 
changes  are  closely  noted.  In  order  to 
be  sure  of  the  exjieriment,  it  is  being  re- 
peated. This  experiment  will  no  doubt 
furnish  some  much  needed  knowledge 
concerning  the  value  of  ground  hay. 


LEGISLATIVE  BILLS  OF  INTER- 
EST TO  STOCK  RAISERS. 


Harry  Polsley,  of  Red  Bluff,  is  pre- 
paring a  bill  providing  for  a  State  bounty 
on  coyotes  which  will  be  equal  to  the 
bounty  paid  by  the  county  in  which  the 
animal  is  killed.  At  i)resent  fifteen  coun- 
ties have  bounties  for  coyotes,  and  it  is 
only  in  those  counties  having  a  coyote 
bounty  that  the  law  will  be  effective. 
In  Tehama  county  alone.  Assemblyman 
Polsley  declares,  the  loss  by  the  sheep- 
men from  coyotes  last  year  amounted  to 
from  $15,000  to  $20,000. 

Assemblyman  Slater  will  also  intro- 
duce a  bill  providing  for  the  registering 
of  stallions.  The  main  idea  of  the  bill 
is  to  promote  the  better  breeding  of 
horses  in  California  and  do  away  with 
inferior  breeds.  For  instance,  the  com 
pulsory  furnishing  of  a  pedigree  will 
make  it  plain  whether  a  Wilkes  or  a  Dil- 
lon or  any  other  breed  is  of  the  first 
strain  or  second. 


FETID  BAIT  FOR  TRAPPING. 


To  the  Editor:  Would  you  give  me  the 
prescription  for  fetid  bait  to  be  using  in 
trapping. — Reader,  Durham. 

Fetid  scent  is  used  only  to  cover  the 
bait.  It  attracts  animals  that  pass  and 
repass  the  trap  without  going  to  it. 
Fetid  scent  should  be  applied  with  a 
feather  over  the  bait.  One  of  the  most 
common  scents  is  made  by  cutting  u])  a 
fish  which  is  rich  in  oils,  such  as  trout 
or  eel,  into  small  pieces  and  putting 
these  in  a  corked  bottle.  When  this  is 
placed  out  in  the  sun  it  gives  off  a  rancid 
oil  with  a  very  odorous  smell  which  wild 
animals  like. 

Another  good  scent  is  made  by  putting 
common  angle  worms  in  earth  which  is 
saturated  with  milk.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent the  worms  from  escaping,  a  boxful 


DAIRYMEN,  ATTENTION! 

Why  Pay  Rent  When  You  Can  Own  Your  Own  Irrigated  Farm  ? 

Where  Every  Condition  Makes  lor  the  Greatest 
Yield  ol  Butter-Fat  at  the  Lowest  Cost 


Pure-lMfd  Tliil.steins  of  the  H.        I.  Co.  ('ni.s.sing  Branch  Canal. 

.$12r..0O  PER    ACRE   IS   THE   PRICE — THE   TERMS   THE   BEST — $15.00  PER 
ACRE  C.VSH,  THE  IHI,.\NfE  1\'  TEN  ANMIAI,  INST.A  I.I.MEXTS. 

liet  your  rent  money  w<»]*k  for  y<»ii,  ejieh  yenr  iihiciiiK'  t<»  your  own  :ie<*oiiiit 
nhnt  lia.s  Koue  forever  ivlien  iijiid  the  Iaiiillor<l.  In  a  fetr  year.s  time  the  ri>nt 
money  of  the  past  eomes  haek  to  yon  in  si  iiiee  f:irin  home  fully  iiaiil  f<ir,  %vlierc* 
peace,  plenty  anil  pro.sperity  »vi!l  aliva.vs  he  yourM. 

Unrivaleil  oppiirtunitie.s  for  dairy,  poultry,  hot^s  or  fruits,  for  all  crops 
Krotvn  in  California  make  hi;;  yielils  in  the 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY 

For  further  information,  cut  around  dottod  linp  and  mail  coupon  to 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  IRRIGATION  COMPANY  ' 

H.  L.  HOLLISTER  &  COMPANY,  Sales  Agents 
WILLOWS.  CALIFORNIA 

NAME  ADDRESS  STATE  


OR  ANY  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  OFFICES 


506  Central  BIdg. 
LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 


345  Fourth  Ave.  205  La  Salle  St.  1027  Ninth  St. 

PITTSBURG,  PA.  CHICAGO,  ILL.  SACRAMENTO.  CAL. 
412  Market  St..  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


C  &  S  AXLE  GREASE 
H  &  L  AXLE  GREASE 


-30  years  of  satisfaction. 


n  tt  L  AALC  UlfllAdC — for  60  years  in  constant  use. 

THE  6NLY  perfect  LUBRICANTS 

Use  only  one-fourth  of  what  you  would  use  of  any  other. 

WHIXXIER    COBURIM  CO. 

San  Francisco  IVfanufacturers 


AGENXS  WEATHERPROOF-  COIVlPO  ROOFIPtfG 
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WARD'S  ORIGINAL  riRELESSBROODfRS 


PRODUCES  5TR0N(iER.ItEALTHI£R  CHICKS  THAN  ANIT  HEATED  BROODER 

—   FULLY  GUARANTEED.  


NO  LAMPS.  NO  OrLBILL  NO  DANCER  OF  FIBE 

^     .       ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLETAND  DELIVERED  PRICES 

^^ou^cn'^.QEN. Sales kais  Box  B.  Petaluma  Cal. 


of  earth  should  be  used.  After  the  worms 
are  bloated  with  the  milk  put  them  in 
a  corked  bottle  in  the  sun  until  the  mass 
has  decomposed.  There  are  several  other 
scents  used,  but  the  above  two  are  easi- 
est to  make  in  California. 


WOOL  GROWERS'  MEETING. 


The  National  Wool  Growers'  Associa 
tion,  which  met  this  week  in  Portland, 
are  making  no  fight  on  the  tariff  ques- 
tion. The  delegates  seem  to  be  unani 
mousl.y  in  favor  of  schedule  "K"  of  the 
Payne-Aldrich  tariff  law,  which  they 
claim  provides  adequate  protection.  To 
disturb  the  tariff  they  think  would  in- 
vite calamity  in  the  wool  industry.  Presi- 
dent Gooding  severely  criticised  the  rail- 
roads in  his  opening  address.  He  claimed 
that  they  obstructed  the  passage  of  hu- 
manitarian laws  in  regard  to  hauling 
sheep.  He  also  said  that  the  freight  rates 
charged  on  wool  were  exorbitant.  Omaha 


is  said  to  be  the  first  choice  as  the  |)lace 
for  the  next  national  convention. 


THE  LINCOLN  ASSOCIATION. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Lincoln 
Fruit  Growers'  Association  was  held  in 
Lincoln,  December  31,  1910,  and  the  fol- 
lowing officers  and  directors  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year:  President,  N.  L.  La- 
Bi'ie;  vice-president,  M.  Arruda;  secre- 
tary, Fred  Clark;  treasurer,  M.  Godley, 
with  H.  D.  McCarthy,  .1.  E.  Fowler  and  E. 
O.  Bohme  on  the  board. 

The  association  is  building  a  fruit 
house  which  will  be  a  credit  to  its  home 
town,  from  which  it  has  had  more  loyal 
supi)ort  when  needed,  and  with  its  ad- 
vantage of  location,  much  expense  will  be 
saved  in  the  handling  of  its  business, 
which,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Ben  Chamber- 
lain, its  efficient  and  trustworthy  man- 
ager, is  bound  to  grow  and  be  productive 
of  good  results. 
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SORE  SHOULDERS  IN  HORSES. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  when  the 
coat  is  long  and  the  weather  often  wet 
and  "miisgy,"  says  the  F'arm  and  Home, 
there  is  generally  more  trouble  with  sore 
shoulders  and  backs  than  at  any  other 
time.  Although  usually  classed  as  minor 
injuries,  they  are  a  fruitful  cause  of  pain 
to  the  unfortunate  animals,  and  a  great 
source  of  annoyance  and  loss  to  the 
owner.  Such  injuries  vary  from  mere 
loss  of  hair  from  friction  to  deep,  angry 
wounds,  and  it  is  generally  the  absence 
of  a  -stitch  in  time"  and  the  continuance 
of  the  work  that  cause  trouble  all  round, 
and  often  convert  a  minor  injury  into  one 
that  lays  the  animal  up  for  a  long  time, 
or  possibly  renders  it  absolutely  useless 
for  work  and  necessitates  its  early  de- 
struction. This  is  not  uncommonly  the 
case  where  fistulous  wither  is  caused  by 
bruising  from  an  ill-fitting  or  badly-con- 
structed collar  or  saddle. 

BAKi.Y-Frrri.Nc  Har.ne.ss.— Usually  it  is 
badly-fitting  harness  that  causes  sores, 
but  some  horses  are  more  disposed  to 
"wring"  than  others,  and  prove  so 
troublesome  that  they  are  only  to  be  kept 
going  by  unremitting  care  and  attention. 
The  first  essential  is  to  attend  to  the  fit 
of  the  collar  or  saddle,  and  to  see.  in  addi- 
tion, that  it  Is  kept  scruimlously  clean 
and  free  from  dirt  and  sweat,  and  thor- 
oughly dry  when  put  on.  But  something 
more  is  necessary  in  the  shape  of  treat- 
ment of  the  abrasion,  and,  in  cases  where 
the  animal  is  naturally  thin-skinned  and 
disposed  to  "wring,"  it  is  desirable  to 
harden  the  skin  of  the  shoulders  or  back 
by  the  use  of  astringent  lotions.  So  far 
as  the  gall  is  concerned,  unless  very  se 
vere  or  aggravated  by  continued  irrita- 
tion and  prolonged  neglect,  time  will  heal 
it  on  removal  of  the  cause,  but  there  is 
never  much  time  allowed,  and  the  owner 
wants  his  horse  got  quickly  to  work  again, 
with  its  shoulders  quite  sound  and  hard. 
The  carter  has  a  hardening  lotion  of  his 
own,  which  finds  no  place  in  modern  vet- 
erinary materia  medica,  but  in  more  re- 
fined circles  simple  astringents,  like  alum, 
sulphate  of  zinc,  and  sugar  of  lead,  find 
most  favor,  and  are  both  cheai)  and  effi 
cient.  An  example  of  a  hardening  lotion 
with  which  tender  shoulders  may  be  fre- 
quently sponged  is:  Powdered  alum  and 
sulphate  of  copper,  of  each  >1.  ounce; 
nitrate  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid,  of 
each  2  drachms;  rain-water,  1  quart.  Ap- 
ply with  a  sponge  on  removing  the  har- 
ness. It  is  a  good  plan  to  leave  the  collar 
or  saddle  on  until  the  skin  is  quite  cool, 
instead  of  taking  them  oft  at  once,  as  is 
the  usual  practice.  The  harness  should 
be  removed  from  the  collar,  or  the  girths 
loosened,  and  the  collar  or  saddle  lifted, 
to  let  the  air  under,  and  then  allowed  to 
fall  back  in  position  and  left  on 'until  the 
horse  is  quite  cool.  In  this  way,  and  by 
using  an  astringent  lotion,  tender-skinned 
horses  can  generally  be  kept  going  fairly 
well. 

FiB.'^T  Signs.— The  first  sign  of  injury 
is  generally  a  wrinkling  of  the  skin,  or 
perhaps  a  puffy  swelling,  visible  after  the 
part  has  cooled.  This  is  the  time  to  com- 
mence treatment,  by  easing  the  friction  or 
pressure  and  hardening  the  skin.  If  neg- 
lected, the  part  remains  tender  for  a  long 
time,  or,  if  the  irritation  continues,  there 
results  a  raw  sore  that  heals  with  diffi- 
culty. In  altering  the  pressure,  it  is  com- 
mon in  agricultural  stables  to  cut  a  piece 
roughly  out  of  the  lining,  leaving  a  hole 
corresponding  to  the  wound.  This  is  a 
mistake — it  spoils  the  harness  and  Is  not 
nearly  so  effective  as  padding  around  it. 
When  a  wound  has  resulted,  the  horse 
should  at  once  be  relieved  of  work,  or  em- 
ployed for  a  different  purpose,  and  the 
sore  treated  with  a  solu'lon  of  one 
drachm  of  chloride  of  zinc  in  a  pint  of 
distilled  water. 


STANISLAUS  COUNTY  THE  PRE- 
MIER DAIRY  SECTION. 


The  recent  report  of  the  State  Dair.v 
Bureau  shows  that  Stanislaus  county 
produced  4,363,296  lbs.  of  butter.  Hum- 
boldt coimty,  which  led  the  State  in  but- 
ter production  for  many  years,  was  sec- 
ond with  4,273,649  lbs.  Fresno  was  third 
with  3.290.825  pounds. 

On  account  of  the  increased  acreage  of 
alfalfa  and  the  importation  of  milch 
cows  into  Stanislaus  county,  many  dairy- 
men think  that  the  total  production  of 
butter  is  even  larger  than  the  State  Dairy 
Bureau's  figures  show.  Within  the  last 
two  weeks  some  500  dairy  cows  have 
been  imported  into  this  county.  B.  F. 
Anderson  recently  purchased  131  head  of 
Holsteins  from  A.  W.  Norris  of  Wood- 
land. The  price  was  $12,000  and  includes 
some  of  the  best  Holsteins  in  the  State. 

Lee  Jones,  in  the  early  part  of  this 
week,  brought  in  62  of  the  best  Holsteins 
he  could  get  in  the  Salinas  valley.  The 
largest  imi)ortation  was  360  dairy  cows 
from  Marin  county  made  last  week. 

With  all  the  new  cows  coming  into 
this  county  and  the  increased  acreage, 
Stanislaus  county  should  soon  be  lead- 
ing in  butter  production  by  several  mil 
Hon  i>ounds. 


REGISTRATION  OF  STALLIONS. 


The  bill  which  has  been  drawn  up  for 
the  California  legislature  regulating  the 
registration  of  stallions  has  for  its  oliject; 
First,  to  encourage  the  use  of  pure-bred, 
sound  and  individually  good  stallions  for 
public  service.  Second,  to  eliminate  the 
rivals  of  such  stallions,  including  the  un- 
sound horse  and  the  horse  of  mongrel 
breeding. 

The  greatest  good  has  come  from  the 
barring  of  unsound  animals  from  public 
service  in  States  where  a  similar  law  is 
in  effect.  That  unsound  conditions  and 
predisiiosition  are  transmitted  from  par- 
ent to  offspring  is  no  longer  a  qtiestion. 
It  has  been  a  commonly  accepted  fact  in 
France,  England  and  Scotland.  Our 
breeders  have  been  slow  to  accept  it. 
which  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  we  must 
look  to  those  countries  to  replenish  our 
studs. 

About  forty-five  horses  of  pure  breed- 
ing have  since  1907  been  barred  from 
service  in  Minnesota,  because  of  unsound- 
ness. Perhaps  three  or  four  times  as 
many  grade  stallions  have  shared  a  like 
fate  at  the  hands  of  the  State  Board.  This 
number,  however,  rejjresents  only  a  small 
part  of  the  number  actually  forced  to  re- 
tire. Reports  from  the  Dakotas  and  other 
near-by  States,  not  then  protected  by  sim- 
ilar laws,  show  that  many  undesirable 
horses  were  unloaded  there,  only  to  be 
driven  out  a  little  later  by  the  enactment 
of  similar  laws  by  those  States. 


GLIDE  SHORT-HORN  SALE. 


The  dispersal  sale  of  the  Glide  Short 
horns  held  at  Chase's  Pavilion,  San  Fran- 
cisco, did  not  bring  the  prices  the  ani- 
mals warranted.  The  lack  of  rain  made 
the  buyers  cautious.  The  top  price  paid 
for  a  cow  was  $300.  It  was  given  by  C. 
K.  Halley  for  Lassie  Valley  with  a  red 
bull  calf  at  foot.  William  Pierce  paid 
the  highest  price  for  the  red  bull  Lassie 
King.  The  price  was  $375  and  the  ani- 
mal was  first  prize  junior  yearling  at  the 
State  Fair.  Another  yearling  bull.  Bap- 
ton  Broadhooks,  was  sold  to  F.  H.  Blxley 
for  $350.  The  lowest  price  paid  for  a 
cow  was  $120  by  F.  M.  Barnett  for  Green- 
Wood  Lassie,  five  years  old.  The  lowest 
price  paid  for  bulls  was  $100.  The  av- 
erage price  paid  for  35  bulls  was  $164, 
while  20  cows,  some  with  calves  at  foot, 
averaged  about  $200.  At  the  Glide  sale 
last  year  16  cows  and  heifers  averaged 
$156  and  30  bulls  averaged  $147. 


2335 -ACRE  RANCH 

FOR  SALE 


We  have  a  Stock  Ranch  of 
2:3.35  Acres,  three  runnina 
streams,  two  barns,  two  houses, 
well  fenced,  rolling  hills,  jrood 
soil,  about  I'lOO  acres  tillable, 
and  has  produced  as  hi<i:h  as 
eighteen  sacks  of  wheat  per 
acre.  Four  miles  southwest  of 
Dunnifian.  Yolo  County. 

PRICE,  $18  PER  ACRE 

EASY  TERMS. 

Write  for  fidl  jjarticulars  to 

WYATT  &  WILSON 

WINTERS 
Yolo  County,  -  Cal. 


MADELINE  MEADOWS 

Lassen  County 


You  cannot  allonl  to  buy  hind  In  the  West 
without  first  looking  up  Madeline  Mead- 
ows lands. 

Irrigation  system  now  In  operation. 

Any  size  farm  you  may  want  under  gravity 
Irrigation  system. 

Total  prlee  Including  perpetual  water 
rights. 

$40.00  Per  Acre 

Nine  years'  time. 
Write  or  call  for  full  detailed  inrormatlon. 

ADDKRSS  ALL  INUUIKIKM  TO 

MADELINE  MEADOWS  LAND  6 
IRRIGATION  CO. 

463   IVfonadnock  Building 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


ALFALFA  LAND 

Merced  County 

LET  THE  CROPS  PAY  FOR  YOUR  FARM 

We  will  sell  you  irrigated  land  in  our 
Merced  Colony  adjoining  tlie  city  lim- 
its of  Merced  on  a  crop  payment  plan. 
Make  one  jiayment  in  cash,  then  the 
balance  of  the  purcha.se  price  from  one- 
third  the  crop  each  year.  We  have 
coniidence  in  the  productivity  of  our 
land  or  we  could  not  make  this  propo- 
sition. I  f  you  have  equal  confidence  in 
yourself,  svrite  us  today  for  particulars. 

10  and  20  acre  tracts.  $100  to  $125  per  acre. 

(Send  this  to  ub) 


Co-operatiYe  Land  ^ 

Trust  Co. 

S95  Market  St..  San 

Francisco 

( P'tate  lend  me  literature  on  your 

Merced  Colony) 

NAVIF     

ADDRESS  

How  to  Make 
Money 

Growing  Fruit 

Is  a  queHtloa  that  confronts  rvrrj  or- 
cliardlHt  la  one  form  or  nnothrr  rverj 
■eaHon.  A  aurr  nay  tii  to  tolloT  the 
prapllcal  advli-e  and  HUKKeatloas,  basfd 
on  thirty-flve  yrara  <-lose  obsrrvatloa 
and  InveMllgratlon  an  to  L-llmntPS  and 
aolln,  mrtlioda  and  nork,  given  la  thr 
aem 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS 

AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM 
NOW  READY! 

FIFTH  EUITin.V 

RKVISBD  AND  BXTKNDBD 

A  MANL'AIi  OF  MICTHODS  WHICH 
HAVE  YIEMJED  GREATESiT  SUC- 
CES.S)  WITH  LISTS  t>F  VARIETIES 
BEST  ADAPTED  TO  THE  DIFFER- 
ENT SECTIO.\S  OF  I  HE  STATE. 


By  Edward  J.  WIcksoo,  A.  M. 

Dean  and  Profes.sor  of  Agriculture  in 
the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California;  Director  and 
Horticulturist  of  the  University  E.x- 
periniunt  Station;  Author  of  "Cali- 
fornia Vegetables  in  Garden  and 
Field";  Editor  Pacific  Rural  Pre.ss; 
member  National  Council  Horticul- 
ture, etc. 


CONTENTS  BY  CHA!'TER  HEADINUSi 


The  Climate  of 
California  and 
its  Local  Modi- 
fications. 

Why  the  Cali- 
fornia Climate 
Specially  Favors 
Fruits. 

The  Fruit  Soils  of 
California. 

The  Wild  Fruits 
of  California. 

California  Mission 
Fruits. 

Intro  ductlon  of 
Improved  Fruit 
Varieties. 

Clearing  Land  tor 
Fruit. 

The  Nursery. 

Budding  and 
Grafting. 

Preparation  for 
Planting. 

Planting  Trees 
and  Vines. 

Pruning  Orchard 
Trees  and  Thin- 
ning Fruit. 

Cultivation. 

Fertilizers  for 
Fruit  Trees  and 
Vines. 

Irrigation  (or 
Fruit  Trees  and 
Vines. 

Commercial  Fruit 
Varieties. 

The  Apple. 

The  Apricot. 


The  Cherry. 

The  Peach. 

The  Nectarine. 

The  Pear. 

Plums  and  Prunes. 

The  Quince. 

Vine  Propagating 
and  Planting. 

Pruning  and  Care 
of  the  Vine. 

Grape  Varieties  In 
California. 

The  Date. 

The  Fig. 

The  Olive. 

The  Orange. 

The  Lemon.  Lime, 
etc.,  Persimmon. 
Pineapple,  Avo- 
cado, etc. 

The  Banana. 
Loquat. 

Berries  and  Cur- 
rants. 

Almond,  Walnut. 
Chestnut.  Pea- 
nut, etc. 

Fruit  Canning, 
Crystallizing 
and  Drying. 

Injurious  Insects. 

Diseases  of  Trees 
and  Vines. 

Injurious  Animals 
and  Birds. 

Protection  from 
Winds  and 
Frosts. 

Utilization  of 
Fruit  Wastes. 


The  Fourth  Edition  of  tbU  standard 
nork  was  exhausted  In  a  year  fruui  Its 
appearance  and  the  Fifth  Edition  Im- 
mediately required,  because  It  describes 
the  beat  methods  and  appliances  In  use 
by  the  foremost  and  must  ext4-nslve 
fruit  itronInK  Industry  In  the  norid. 

Siae  of  pase,  8x9^,  000  pagres,  bonad  In 
cloth  and  fully  Illustrated. 
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AMERICAN  SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 

SAVES  WATER,  GRADING  AND  TIME. 

The  only  scientifically  constructed  SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE  cn  the  market.  Noround  seams  to  leak,  retard  the  flow  of 
the  water,  or  weaken  the  pipe.  Cheaper  than  Humes.  Easily  handled.  WILL  LAST  A  LIFE  TIME.  THE  CORRECT  WAY  TO 
IRRIGATE  ALFALFA.    We  make  Riveted  Water  Pipe  and  tanks.    Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  PIPE  &  TANK  COMPANY, 

347-9  Pacific  Electric  Building,  Los  A.ngeles,  Cal. 
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DIXON  IRON  WORKS. 


THE  mPERlAL 
LAND  GRADER 

The  only  grader  and  scraper  com- 
bined that  moves  earth  and  levels  the 
ground  perfectly  and  with  ease. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  MACHINERY 
REPAIRS  ON  SHORT  NOTICE. 


DIXON,  CAL. 
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Caton  Centrifugal  Pumps 

A  MODERN  UP-TO-DATE  WATER  RAISER 


The  unique  feature  of  this  pump  is  its 
water-sealed  stuffing  box  — prevents  all  possi- 
ble air-leaks  around  the  shaft. 

The  Caton  Centrifugal  Pump  has  been  on 
the  market  for  years,  and  Is  popular  and 
Inexpensive. 

Write  /or  Our  Bnllcfiii  on  Pumps. 

CATON'S  FOUNDRY  6  MACHINE  CO. 

SAN  JOsE,  CAL. 


Tanks 


Tanks 


WINE  TANK. 


WINDELER'S  PLANING  MILL 

AND  COOPERAGE 

GEO.  WIINJDELER,  Prop. 

Water  Tanlts,  Wine  Tanks,  made  from  carefully 
selected  stock  by  careful  and  experienced  work- 
men. "Tanks  that  are  well  made  last  a  long 
time."  It  will  pay  you  to  get  my  prices  before 
buying. 

GEO.  WINDELER, 
144-154  Berry  St.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WATER  TANK. 


H  (  MAIN  AND  IncwAno^l^ 

STPEEIi  f  t 

7"    SAH*B/.NCISCO,CAL.  ' 


This  is 
Second  Hand 
Pipe 


We  can  supply  you  with 
any  size  and  quantity  of 
Standard  Pipe  or  Casing— all  new 
threads  and  couplings — all  stock  guaranteed 
first  class.    Write  for  Prices  and  Particulars. 


ASK   YOUK  DEALf:K  KOK 

EL  DORADO  COCOA. MUX  OIL  CAKE 

CHICKENS    AND    IVULK  COWS 

Cheapest  Food  in  the  Market  to-day.     If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it, 

EL   D0RA.D0""0IL  WORKS 

149  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS 

FROM  A.  Y.  P  WINNERS. 

Indian  Runner  Ducks  lay  eggs  that  sell  as  "firsts."  They  don't  mind  cold  feet 
and  they  lay  in  winter.  They  eat  cheap  feed  and  lay  upwards  of  200  eggs  a  year. 
They  mature  at  five  months.    They  are  well  called  "mortgage  lifters." 

Eggs  lor  hatching.  Ranch  on  Hayward  Hill  at  the  junction  ol  the  LIverraore  and  Crow 
Canon  Roads.    Visitors  welcome  every  day  in  the  week. 

MELLETTE  &  CO..  Hayward,  Cal.,  R  3 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  Information 
about  Patents,  Caveats,  Trademarks,  and 
Infringements. 

DBWBY,  STRONG  A  CO., 
1105-6    Merchants    Exchange    Bldg.,  San 
Francisco.    BatabUaked  18(0. 


Subscription  Agents  Wanted 

The  PACIFIC  RURAL.  PRBSS  TCaatn  ■ 
younK  maa  or  vromaa  In  every  county  !■ 
the  .State  to  nollcit  for  snbiicribtloni)-  Good 
eommlaalonii  alloned.  Write  ■«  at  oner 
aad  we  will  fortvard  aecesaary  napera 
blanks  and  Inatractieaa.  Yoa  ean  mak* 
K—4  mmmtj  with  a  Uttle  e««rt. 


Poultry  Department 

Conducted  by  M.  Russell  Ja.mes. 

IN  PLEASANT  WAYS. 

The  Pacific  Rckal  Pkess  finds  refresh- 
ment in  the  following  letter  with  photo, 
sent  in  by  an  old  subscriber,  Mr.  P.  A. 
Poland  of  Mountain  View,  California. 
Though  each  one  connected  with  this 
])aper  endeavors,  in  a  moie  or  less  hum- 
ble -way,  to  be  of  help  to  its  readers — to 
"keep  them  up  with  the  procession"  and 
to  "put  'em  next"  the  best  things  in  agri- 
culture— it  is  such  frank  talks  from  our 
farmer  patrons  that  really  put  us  in 
touch  with  them  and  their  needs,  and  en 
courage  us  to  "keep  up  with  the  proces 
sion"  ourselves.  The  accompanying  pic- 
ture is  an  attractive  scene  under  the  or- 
chard trees,  and  represents  the  pleasant 
ways  of  life  where  industry,  health,  and 
interest  join  to  produce  the  happiness 
and  content  that  can  still  the  world's 
unrest : 

To  the  Pacific  Rural  Press:  About  25 
years  ago,  when  living  on  the  corner  of 
Walnut  and  Virginia  streets,  Berkeley,  I 


great  value  to  your  columns  and 
crowd  it  out  with  cowpeas,  etc.  Cover 
crops  are  all  right,  but  portable  coops 
containing  12  Leghorns — those  are  what 
pay.  Inclosed  photos  of  coops  illusti-ate 
how  to  fill  in  outs  and  utilize  available 
space  for  quick  returns — intensive  cul- 
tivation, seed  to  fruit  (egg  to  egg)  in 
six  months;  also  show  what  may  be  done 
with  old  lumber  and  fruit  trays.  The 
first  three  are  flreless  brooders;  next  to 
last  coop  an  8  by  8-foot  colony  coop; 
next  beyond  a  temporary  portable  coop, 
S  by  16  feet,  full  of  cockerels;  another 
coop  in  front  is  a  yard  for  chicks  in 
brooder.  These  coops  are  now  moved; 
temporary  coops  taken  down,  as  the  trays 
were  only  wired  together,  set  aside  for 
another  campaign. 

The  ground  is  now  covered  with  six 
permanent  coops,  each  8  by  60  feet,  and 
in  front,  between  coops  and  road,  a  patch 
of  alfalfa  50  by  100  feet  has  been  sown 
for  summer  feed.  In  the  photo  (see  cut) 
the  coop  which  is  made  out  of  old  trays, 
is  6  by  7  feet;  no  flooi'.  In  that  coop 
five  hens  and  a  cockerel  have  been  keep- 
ing house;  confined  since  last  February. 
One  hen  6  years  old,  one  5  yeais  old;  the 
other  three  pullets,  mixed  breeds.  The 
following  is  their  egg  yield  for  11  months 
in  numbers  of  eggs  and  percentages  of 
a  possible  yield  if  every  hen  laid  every 
day: 

Eggs.    Per  cent. 

February,  li)10    102  .7285 

March    113  .7290 

April    102  .6800 

May    105  .679 

.June    96  .640 

.July    96  .619 

August    68  .4.38 

September    57  .380 

October    25  .16 

November    IS  .12 

December  1  to  29  inc.  19 


Total    801 

All  have  molted  and  have  a  fine  crop 


Poultry  and  Fruits — Place  of  F.  A«  Poland,  Mountain  View. 


began  studying  up  on  orcharding.  "Cali- 
fornia Fruits"  was  closely  followed.  Dur- 
ing the  six  years  on  that  corner  I  also 
invested  in  a  Pacific  incubator.  There 
was  plenty  of  range  in  Berkeley  for  my 
hens  at  that  time. 

In  1888  I  bought  20  acres  in  Mountain 
View,  Santa  Clara  county.  Planted  15 
acres  of  prunes  and  3  acres  of  Muir 
peaches.  Very  satisfactory  results  have 
followed — thanks  to  advice  in  "California 
Fruits."  At  the  present  time  my  prune 
orchaid  is  sown  to  oats.  In  one  spot  I 
raise  hay  enough  to  keep  two  horses 
through.  In  another  spot  near  the  barn 
I  am  filling  in  with  "Leghorns."  The 
poultry  department  of  the  Rcral  con- 
ducted by  M.  Russell  James  is  very  in 
teiesting  to  me.  I  also  know  the  cli- 
mate and  adobe  he  has  to  deal  with.  Last 
spring  I  bought  a  Cyphers  incubator,  244- 
egg  capacity.  Made  three  hatches;  read 
up  on  feeding  and  care;  am  now  testing 
out  my  conclusions.  Trust  you  will  real- 
ize that  the   Poultiy    Dciiartnient  is  of 


of  featheiB.  When  necessary  I  move  the 
coop  ahead  3  feet.  Poultry  flats  beat 
cowpeas,  eh?  This  may  sound  too  nuuli 
like  a  back-lotter.  The  pullets  in  my  8 
by  60-foot  cooi)s  are  filling  egg  cases  now. 
These  coops  are  very  satisfactory.  Will 
soon  weed  out  non-producers,  reduce 
numbers,  and  confine  them  in  two  coops 
and  get  the  other  four  coops  ready  for 
my  spring  hatch,  after  the  chicks  leave 
the  brooders.  My  dream,  when  a  real- 
ity, should  consist  of  66  coops.  You  want 
facts  and  figures,  not  dreams,  so  will 
postpone  data  on  the  coops. 

Several  years  ago  Robert  Ingersoll  lec- 
tured in  Augusta,  Maine.  One  point  he 
covered  and  clinched.  He  said,  "What 
we  want  is  a  country  of  homes — who  ever 
heard  of  a  man  fighting  for  a  boarding- 
house?"  This  "back-to-the-soil"  fui'ore 
will  create  more  suburban  homes  of  a 
few  acres.  In  those  homes  intensive  cul- 
tivation will  net  good  results.  Horticul- 
ture, stock,  gardening,  and  poultry  will 
each  have  its  allotted  space.    From  those 
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few  acres  a  large  part  of  the  family  living 
will  be  produced  and  a  surplus  of  prod- 
ucts for  market  bring  ready  money  for 
other  expenses.  Imaginary  wants  will 
be  curtailed;  contentment  gives  power 
over  the  unrest  that  is  making  so  many 
unhappy. 

The  poultry  interest  in  the  north  end 
of  Santa  Clara  valley  is  growin.g.  A  large 
plant  is  being  installed  in  the  foothills 
back  of  Los  Altos.  Charles  Weeks,  near 
Palo  Alto,  has  a  growing  plant  and  is 
marketing  quite  an  amount  of  dressed 
poultry.  He  draws  from  Sunnyvale  and 
this  district.  With  best  wishes  to  the 
Rural.  F.  A.  Poi..vxu. 

Mountain  View. 


POULTRY  NOTES. 

TiiK  iKUKi'KK.s.siiti.K  LKduoii.N.— Reports 
in  exchanges  are  to  the  effect  that  the 
fifth  laying  comiietition  at  lyincoln  Col- 
lege, New  Zealand,  has  ended  in  another 
triumph  for  Leghorns,  especially  Whites. 
All  the  first  12  pens  were  of  that  breed, 
and  11  of  them  were  of  the  Whites.  The 
records  of  the  first  6  pens,  all  White  Leg- 
horns, are  as  follows:  1,  1371  eggs,  av- 
erage 228;  2,  1341  eggs,  average  223;  3. 
1328  eggs,  average  221;  4,  1291  eggs,  av 
erage  215;  5,  1287  eggs,  average  214;  6. 
1276  eggs,  average  212.  The  competition 
extended  over  12  months,  6  hens  to  a 
lien,  and  the  lowest  number  produced  by 
the  winning  pen  in  any  one  month  was 
55  eggs,  in  March. — London  Farm  and 
Home. 


MiciiTV  IS  THE  Hkn. — The  late  census 
shows  that  the  American  hen  gives  us 
16  billion  eggs  a  year  these  days.  The 
census  shows  there  are  over  200.000,000 
laying  hens  in  the  United  States,  and  this 
is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  high  estimate, 
as  the  lowest  number  given  is  the  rule 
where  hens  and  eggs  are  concerned.  The 
value  of  the  hens  is  estimated  at  over 
$70,000,000.  All  other  fowls  bring  |)OuI- 
try  values  up  to  $85,000,000.  The  weight 
of  the  eggs  laid  in  a  year  tij)  the  scales 
at  970,000  tons.— Technical  World. 


CiiitKK.Ns  "DoPK  FiK.NDs." — A  uew  item 
from  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  says:  Whether 
Harry  Roseburg,  a  local  policeman,  is  try- 
ing to  square  himself  for  his  beat  or  is 
being  really  and  truly  doped  by  his  hens 
is  a  question  that  is  bothering  his  friends 
today.  According  to  his  statement  his 
hens  are  "dope*  fiends"  and  are  laying 
doped  hen  fruit.  Poppies — the  same  kind 
that  provide  the  underworld  of  China 
town  with  such  wonderful  dreams — are 
the  cause  of  the  fall  of  chantecler's  harem. 
All  class  distinction  was  lost  in  the  mad 
fight  for  the  "hop,"  Roseburg  declares, 
and  the  haughty  Reds  took  their  do!)e 
from  the  same  stem  as  the  plain  chickens 
having  no  family  tree.  The  hens  lay 
about  the  yards  in  a  seemingly  uncon- 
scious state  until  an  investigation  dis- 
closed them  making  for  the  poppy  bed. 
Pleasant  feelings  followed  by  dreams 
came  to  the  policeman  when  he  had  eaten 
eggs  from  the  erring  flock. 


Coi.i)  Wi;.\iiii-:it  C.\Ki;. — With  chickens  in 
winter  much  depends  ujjon  starting  them 
to  work  actively  in  the  morning.  The 
days  are  short  at  this  season,  and  the 
hens,  unless  well  supplied  with  food  and 
kept  active,  will  not  keep  in  good  flesh 
and  furnish  eggs.  Feed  and  water  early 
every  morning.  Salt  in  small  quantities 
in  mash  feeds  is  necessary,  and.  in  very 
cold  weather  add  to  the  equivalent  of 
one  peck  of  same  a  spoonlul  of  red  pep- 
per. An  abundance  of  water  easy  of  ac- 
cess and  not  easily  polluted,  should  be 
before  them  at  all  times,  also  dry  sand 
or  gravel,  old  lime  or  motar  and  shells. 
A  space  should  be  set  apart  littered  with 
leaves  and  chaff  or  straw,  for  them  to 
scratch  in.    This  should  be  kept  dean 


and  dry  and  into  it  should  be  thrown 

wheat  and  small  grains  and  seeds.  This 
will  warm  them  up  cold  mornings  scratch- 
ing out  the  grain. — Michigan  Farmer. 


St.\I{TIN(i  with  DfcKs. — Experience  and 
investigation  have  proved  that  two-thirds 
of  the  failures  among  beginners  in  duck 
culture  are  due  to  the  fad  that  the  breed- 
ing stock  get  out  of  condition  either  by 
being  too  fat  or  not  having  i)roper  care. 
Chickens  get  their  exercise  by  scratching, 
but  ducks  are  not  built  that  way.  Swim- 
ming and  iJaddling  in  the  water  give 
ducks  a  chance  to  exercise  the  muscles 
and  also  to  keep  themselves  dean.  This 
exercise  will  |)revent  the  ducks  from  be- 
coming overfat,  will  give  better  fertility 
to  the  eggs  and  stronger  and  more  vig- 
orous offspring.  A  common  complaint 
from  beginners  is  that  their  ducks  are 
suffering  from  sore  eyes,  are  going  blind, 
and  wasting  in  flesh.  This  trouble  is 
never  experienced  where  the  stock  have 
access  to  a  stream  of  water.  There  they 
can  duck  their  heads  under  the  water, 
thus  washing  away  the  dust  and  dirt  that 
may  settle  in  the  eyes  and  which  causes 
soreness,  resulting  as  above  stated. 
Where  ducks  are  kept  on  land,  they 
should  be  provided  with  3-gallon  galvan- 
ized iron  pails  so  that  they  can  get  their 
heads  way  down  in  the  water.  Never 
give  them  water  from  shallow  vessels  or 
troughs.  Another  source  of  loss  with  be- 
ginners, where  bathing  water  is  not  pro- 
vided, is  pollution  of  the  soil.  In  drink- 
ing, ducks  slop  considerable  water  and 
their  excrements  are  dei)osited  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
drinking  vessels.  Now,  as  ducks  have  a 
habit  when  drinking  of  first  running 
their  bills  into  the  earth  and  then  into 
the  drinking  water,  naturally  they  will 
poison  their  own  system  with  this  pol- 
luted soil.  The  remedy  is  to  have  double 
runs  to  each  pen,  so  that  when  the  ducks 
occupy  one  run  a  green  crop  may  be  sown 
in  the  other.  This  will  have  the  double 
effect  of  disinfecting  the  soil  and  furnish- 
ing a  supply  of  green  feed. 

Twenty  ducks  and  five  drakes  make  a 
good  start  for  a  beginner.  For  breed- 
ing, ducks  and  drakes  in  their  second 
year  are  best.  The  duck's  laying  season 
usually  begins  in  February  and  ends  in 
August,  although  early-hatched  ducklings 
occasionally  lay  in  December  and  .lanu 
ary.  The  eggs  show  the  greatest  fertility 
from  February  to  May. — Poultry  Advo- 
cate. 


The  laying  of  abnormally  large  eggs  is 
an  indication  that  the  hens  are  too  fat. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  SPARROW 
BOOM. 

The  sparrow  pest  is  one  which  poultry- 
men  cannot  much  longer  ignore.  These 
city  hobos  are  constantly  increasing  in 
numbers  and  extending  their  raids  still 
further  into  the  suburbs  and  country- 
side. The  amount  of  grain  which  a  flock 
of  them  makes  off  with  when  it  swoopes 
down  upon  the  poultry  feed  would  be  sur- 
prising, even  if  each  bird  got  but  a  single 
grain;  but  even  this  great  loss  in  teed  is 
not  the  worst  feature  connected  with  the 
sparrows  about  the  poultry  quarters. 
They  spread  filth  and  vermin  every 
where,  pollute  the  drinking  water  and 
destroy  the  green  feed  kept  tender 
through  much  pains  during  the  dry  sea- 
son. Some  concerted  plan  of  action 
should  be  entered  into  by  poultrymen  and 
fruit  growers  to  exterminate  these  free- 
booters. 

It  is  hard  to  realize,  says  the  St.  Louis 
Globe- Democrat,  that  less  than  forty 
years  ago  there  was  a  "sparrow  boom"  in 
this  country  that  sent  the  price  of  these 
birds  sky-high  in  New  York.  The  story 
of  the  sparrow  in  America  is  an  unusual 
record  of  the  misconception  of  a  bird's 


value.  The  first  sixteen  birds  were  im- 
ported in  1850  by  Nicholas  Pike  for  the 
Brooklyn  Institute.  They  did  not  thrive, 
and  the  following  year  $200  was  raised 
by  a  committee  of  the  institute  and  a 
larger  lot  was  imported.  These  were  let 
loose  in  the  grounds  of  Greenwood  ceme- 
tery, Brooklyn.  Within  a  few  years  there 
was  a  "craze"  for  sparrows.  In  1860 
twelve  birds  were  introduced  in  Madison 
Square  Garden.  New  York.  Three  years 
later  they  were  introduced  into  Central 
Park  and  into  the  Boston  Commons.  In 
1869  the  city  government  of  Philadelphia 
imported  1000  of  these  birds  from  Europe, 
the  largest  single  importation  ever  made. 
In  1867  a  colony  was  taken  to  Galveston, 
Texas,  and  during  the  next  five  years 
they  were  taken  to  California,  Salt  Lake 
City  and  points  in  Illinois.  Wisconsin 
and  Ohio.  All  of  these  importations  of 
the  birds  are  matters  of  record  in  ornitho- 
logical circles.  It  was  the  most  remark- 
able bird  cra'ze  any  country  has  ever 
seen,  and  the  entire  country  has  been 
paying  the  bill  ever  since. 

The  sparrow  was  hailed  for  years  as 
the  bird  that  was  to  prove  a  great  bene- 
factor to  the  United  States.  In  less  than 
thirty  years  after  the  first  eight  pairs 
were  introduced  into  Brooklyn  in  1850 
the  bird  had  so  completely  si)read  over 
the  United  States  and  so  belied  its  repu- 
tation as  a  benefactor  that  efforts  were 
started  to  rid  the  cities  of  the  great 
flocks.  Every  resident  of  American  cities 
knows  how  completely  such  efforts  have 
failed.  In  some  of  the  country  districts 
the  birds  have  not  yet  become  numerous, 
but  they  are  so  thick  in  most  American 
cities  that  they  actually  make  the  city 
"crowded"  from  a  bird  point  of  view,  and 
the  new  crop  of  sparrows  are  forced  to 
go  to  the  oiHskirts  or  to  the  country  to 
get  their  dishonest  living. 

The  sparrow  is  as  shrewd  as  the  rat 
and  as  clever  as  the  street  Arab.  It  not 
only  successfully  dodges  the  trolley  car, 
automobile  and  the  restaurant  cat  in  its 
daily  search  for  food,  but  it  rivals  the 
wolf  in  its  ability  to  steer  clear  of 
poisoned  food  and  dangerous  traps.  After 
long  experiments,  the  biological  survey 
officials  declare  that  it  is  almost  imi)0s 
sible  to  poison  the  sparrow  successfully 
even  in  States  where  the  law  does  not 
prohibit  the  spreading  of  poisons.  In  the 
first  i)lace  the  sparrow  will  not  touch 
food  in  an  unusual  place.  If  the  poisoned 
grain  is  thrown  where  it  will  not  injure 
other  birds  and  animals  the  sparrow 
knows  there  is  something  wrong  with  it. 
If  the  birds  actually  eat  the  i)oisoned 
food  and  two  or  three  of  their  number 
die,  the  others  leave  in  a  hurry.  The 
sparrow  has  literally  driven  all  other 
city  birds  into  exile.  It  has  taken  their 
nests  and  raised  such  a  rumpus  when  the 
others  tried  to  fight  that  the  well-bred 
song  birds  have  gone  off  in  disgust.  Like 
a  noxious  weed  transplanted  to  a  fertile 
soil  it  has  taken  root  and  dessiminated 
over  half  a  continent  before  the  signifi- 
cance of  its  presence  has  come  to  be  un- 
derstood. 

Dr.  Fisher  and  his  associates  in  the 
government  biological  survey  have  a  new 
plan  for  the  extermination  of  this  worst 
l)est  in  the  feathered  kin.gdom.  Every 
householder  is  to  have  a  sparrow  trap — 
a  cheap  but  effective  little  device  that 
has  been  secured  from  England,  where 
the  sparrow  was  secured  sixty  years  ago. 
These  traps  are  to  help  solve  the  cost-of- 
living  problem.  From  the  sparrow  trap 
each  day  are  to  be  taken  plump  little 
birds  to  be  fried,  jiot-pied  or  prepared  in 
some  other  culinary  disguise.  Those  who 
have  tried  sparrow  fare  declare  that  the 
bird  is  a  most  delicious  meat.  For  a  long 
time  it  has  ma.squeraded  under  the  name 
of  "reed  bird"  in  various  cafes.  Details 
as  to  the  manufacture  and  use  of  the  new 
sparrow  trap  are  to  be  published  as  soon 


as  it  has  been  thoroughly  tested.  Mean- 
while the  department  is  publishing  guides 
to  the  destruction  of  the  sparrows.  If 
the  public  will  join  in  the  new  crusade 
against  the  sparrow  it  is  believed  that  its 
numbers  in  this  country  may  be  greatly 
reduced.  The  fight  must  be  thoroughly 
organized,  however,  and  no  tender-hearted 
persons  are  to  be  allowed  to  interfere 
with  the  slaughter. 


POULTRY. 


PIONKIOlt  rOTTI.TRY  YAIITIS-  Stundard 
hrcil  l-ighl  and  Ilaik  Utaliinas.  Ruff 
I'otliins.  U.  T.  Rprls.  Houdaiis.  Rliu  k  Mi- 
norias.  Cm-nisli  Fowls,  Rrown  IjcKhorns. 
Bronze  turkeys,  peaooclts,  Kuinea.s  and 
Rouen  ducks.  Address  W.  A.  FRENCH. 
54,'j  W.  Park  St.,  Stockton.  Cal. 


DAY  OLD  CHICKS — H.  I.  Keds.  S.  C.  White 
I..i  Klu)rns  and  Barred  Iloek.s:  also  eggs 
for  hateliiiig;  good  laying  strain.  Fair- 
mount  Ilalcliery,  Box  ;;!>B.  R.  F.  D.. 
Santa  Cruz.  Cal. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  BABY  DUCKS,  25c  each. 
Ready  for  delivery  Feb.  1st  and  later, 
no  less  than  15  shipped.  T.  M.  ALEX- 
ANDER. 460  33d  Ave.,  San  Francisco. 

PRTALIIMA  INCUBATOR  CO..  Petaluma. 
Cal. — You  will  be  pleased  with  our  new 
Free  CATALOGUE.    Send  for  it. 

CARRINGTON  WHITE  LEGHORN.S — Send 
for  circular.  Address  C.  B.  CARRING- 
TON. Hayward,  Cal. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart 
Clements.  Cal.  Large  8lze,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 

BANTAMS — Golden  Seabright  and  .lapan- 
ese.  Free  Circular.  Englewood  Orchard. 
Campl)ell. 


TWIN  OAKS  FARM— W.  H.  Bi.ssell.  Pro- 
prietor, Liverniore,  Cal. — Buff,  White 
Orpington. 

BUFF  LEGHORN  EGGS,  splendid  layers. 
$1.50  for  15.    Ed.  Kerr,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS — Great  egg  producers. 
Circular.    A.  H.  Gregory.  Fruitvale.  Cal. 

MANHATTAN  Egg  and  Stock  Food  keep« 
Stock  and  Poultry  healthy;  try  it. 


THOKor(;HRRE:n  ill  I  F  i,i:(;iioRNs 


Proven  ^vlnter  Inyern;  4UfO  lienN  Hple<*(i*d 
hy  lloKiin  SyMteni,  in  lireedlng  ynrilH. 
Clilekx.  fin  per  1(!0. 

KKgN    for   lintcliinK,   f.*>   per    100;   $1  per 

H.  M.  iii:mi' i:i,. 

R.  F.  1).  >i>.  1.  I.ntlirop,  (  iil. 

THE  ARENBERG  BROODER  SFOVE 

Proven  to  be  the 
most  successful 
Brooder  Stove  on  the 
market.  Awarded 
gold  medal  for  most 
meritorius  California 
invention  at  Cali- 
fornia State  Fair. 
Sacramento,  Septem- 
ber. 1910.  Burns  dis- 
tillate: perfectly  sim- 
ple and  easy  to  manage.  Write  for  detail*, 
H.  F.  ARI<:i\IIE:K(i,   IVInlunin.  Cal. 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


Hand  for  KaUln  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FBESNO  CALIFORNIA. 

FARM  BOOKS. 

The  foilonlBK  ■'"(  »f  hnoka  are  kept  Ib 
Htock  and  are  for  nalr  at  the  I'lii'lflc  Rural 
Prea«  ofllccei 

Price 

The  Book  of  Alfalfa,  by  Coburn   2.00 

Swine  Husbandry,  by  Coburn  1.50 

Trees  of  California,  by  .lepson..   ..  2.50 

Shepherd's  Manual,  by  Stewart   1.00 

The  Hop.  bv  Myrick   1.60 

New  Onion  Culture,  by  Grelner  50 

Home  Pork  Making,  by  Fulton  BO 

Book  of  Corn,  by  Myrick   1.50 

American  Cattle  Doctor,  by  Dodd....  2.00 
Greenhouse  Management,  by  Taft....  1.50 
Greenhouse  Construction,  by  Taft....  1.50 

'I'lle  priee  lit  \tliieii  «MH-li  lifrok  Im  qiKlteil 
ili«-liid«'M  pi»Mtliu**.  Send  uioim'.^  <ird(*r  iir 
hank  lirnft  lor  llie  book  \iniiled  and  ail- 
drcNN 

PACIFIC  RIRAI,  PRKSS. 
IMI7  lUnvard  ^t.,  San  FranolHco, 
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The  Home  Circle. 


At  the  Door. 

I  thought  myself  indeed  secure, 
So  fast  the  door,  so  fli-m  the  lock; 

But,  lo!  he  toddling  come  to  lure 
My  parent  ear  with  timorous  knock. 

My  heart  were  stone,  could  it  withstand 
The  sweetness  of  my  baby's  plea, — 

That  timorous,  baby  knocking,  and 
"Please  let  me  in;  it's  only  me." 

I  threw  aside  the  unfinished  book. 
Regardless  of  its  tempting  charms; 

And,  ojjening  wide  the  door,  I  took 
My  laughing  darling  in  my  arms. 

Who  knows  but  in  eternity 

I,  like  a  truant  child,  shall  wait 

The  glories  of  a  life  to  be. 

Beyond  the  heavenly  Father's  gate? 

And  will  that  heavenly  Father  heed 
The  truant's  supplicating  cry, 

As  at  the  outer  door  I  plead, 
"  'Tis  I,  O  Father!  only  I"? 

— Eugene  Field. 


An  Amusing  Story. 

"Yes,  Polly  and  me  does  look  a  good 
deal  alike,  it  can't  be  denied,"  said  Aunt 
Susie  Hatch,  settling  her  cap  more  closely 
over  her  gray  curls,  "though  there  is 
folks  that  think  she  looks  older  'n'  I  do, 
if  we  be  twins.  But  'taint  to  be  wondered 
at  if  she  does,  for  she's  buried  two  hus- 
bands, an'  no  woman  can  live  sixty-eight 
years  an'  hev  the  care  of  two  husbands  an' 
not  show  it.  I  ain't  had  but  one,  an'  he's 
an  uncommon  quiet  man  aand  well  be 
haved,  though  I  dunno's  1  ought  to  say 
so  right  before  him,  it  might  make  him 
vain." 

"Likely  enough  'twill,"  replied  Uncle 
David,  as  he  gave  the  fire  a  vigorous 
punch,  and  then  they  both  laughed  and 
looked  more  good  natured  than  ever. 
They  were  an  amiable,  well-preserved  old 
couple,  with  young  hearts,  and  I  took 
great  delight  in  visiting  them,  and  listen- 
ing to  their  old-time  reminiscences. 

"Your  sister  does  look  as  though  she 
has  seen  trouble,"  I  remarked,  seeing  that 
Aunt  Susie  expected  me  to  speak. 

"Wall,  guess  she  has,  an'  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  me  she'd  ha'  seen  more.  After 
her  first  husband,  Seth  Jones,  died,  she 
was  possessed  to  marry  Uriah  Hayden, 
and  he  was  a  dretful  mean  man;  used  to 
cheat  an'  drink,  an'  had  a  terrible  temper. 
But  she  wouldn't  believe  a  word  anybody 
said  against  him,  an'  I  s'pose  she'd  ha' 
married  him,  if  I  hadn't  broke  the  match 
off." 

"How  did  you  manage.  Aunt  Susie? 
Please  tell  me  about  it?"  I  said,  as  I  sat 
back  comfortably  in  my  chair,  to  hear  one 
of  the  old  lady's  amusing  stories. 

"Well,  I  don't  mind  if  I  do,  bein'  that 
you're  an  old  neighbor,  an'  I  s'pose  Polly 
will  stay  down  to  Mis'  Green's  to  tea,  so  I 
shall  hev  plenty  of  time." 

"  'Twouldn't  be  good  for  you,  Susie,  if 
Polly  knew  you  told  about  it,"  said  Uncle 
David,  with  a  sly  glance  at  me. 

"1  guess  I  ain't  afeard  of  my  own  sis- 
ter," said  Aunt  Susie,  indignantly. 

"  'Sides,  she  won't  know  it.  Miss  Adams 
won't  tell  anybody.  Wall,  'twas  in  the 
spring  after  Polly  and  1  was  twenty  seven 
the  October  afore.  She  was  the  widder 
.Jones  then;  her  husband  had  been  dead 
nigh  on  to  two  years,  an'  she  lived  on  a 
small  farm  down  in  the  Haynes  settle- 
ment and  hired  it  carried  on.  Uriah  Hny- 
den  was  in  the  neighborhood,  an'  nothin' 
would  do  but  Polly  must  hev  him,  an' 
she  was  blind  to  all  his  faults.  Mother 
an'  I  was  alivin'  on  the  old  farm  then. 
I  was  to  home  'cause  I  was  about  thirty. 


I  don't  approve  o'  folks  bein'  married 
young." 

"Huh?"  said  Uncle  David,  with  another 
look  at  me.  "It's  my  opinion  it's  'cause 
you  didn't  hev  a  chance." 

"Didn't  hev  a  chance,  indeed!"  cried 
the  old  lady.  "I  guess  I  might  ha"  been 
married  any  time  I  said  so,  David  Hatch. 
1  ain't  forgot  how  you  got  down  on  your 
knees  an'  begged  me  to  hev  you,  with 
tears  in  your  eyes,  and  so  at  last  I  took 
pity  on  you.  I  was  allers  a  terrible  soft- 
hearted critter.  Well,  lemme  see,  where 
was  I?  Oh,  yes,  I  know.  Wall,  as  I  was 
a-sayin',  mother  an'  I  was  a  livin'  on  the 
old  place,  an'  we  kep'  hearin'  how  that 
Polly  was  a  goin  to  be  married  to  that 
worthless  Uriah  Hayden,  an'  at  last 
mother  says  to  me  one  day,  says  she,  'I 
can't  stand  it  any  longer,  Susie.  I  can't 
bear  to  hev  one  o'  my  gals  throw  herself 
away  like  that.  I  want  you  to  go  right 
down  there  an'  see  if  you  can't  prevent 
'em  from  bein'  married.' 

"  'Why,  mother,'  says  I,  'what  can  I  do?' 

"'Oh,  I  dunno,'  says  she;  'but  you  was 
allers  a  cunnin'  critter  an'  maybe  you  can 
manage  it  some  way  or  other.' 

"It  was  settled  I  should  go  an'  Aunt 
Hanna  Smith  could  come  over  to  stay 
with  mother.  It  didn't  take  me  long  to 
get  ready,  for  we  was  well  off  an'  I  had 
good  clothes.  In  them  days  Polly  and  I 
looked  as  near  alike  as  two  peas  an'  we 
was  both  consid'able  good  lookin',  if  I  do 
say  it.  When  I  left  home  I  remember 
that  I  wore  an  alapacky  ground,  all 
trimmed  with  fringe,  an  a  hat  with  a 
green  feather  on  it.  'Twas  about  twenty 
miles  down  to  Polly's,  an'  I  went  on  the 
stage  an'  arrived  a  Wednesday  noon. 
Polly  warn't  expectin'  me,  but  she  was 
real  tickled  when  I  walked  into  her  neat 
kitchen.  She  kep's  askin'  me  questions 
about  mother  an'  the  folks  at  home,  an'  I 
answered  'em  all  an'  never  mentioned 
what  we  heard  about  Hayden.  You  see,  I 
bided  my  time." 

"Done  jest  so  ever  since  I  see  you,"  in- 
terrupted Uncle  David,  hastily. 

"David,  I  wish  you'd  keep  still,"  said 
Aunt  Susie,  mildly.  "You're  allers  a 
jokin'  when  I  begin  to  tell  anything.  I 
should  think  you'd  know  by  this  time  that 
it's  dretful  bad  manners  to  interrupt  any 
body  when  they're  i)ursuin'  the  thread  of 
narration.  Well,  Polly  said  she  hadn't 
been  feelin'  jest  right  for  a  few  days. 
Says  she,  'I  ain't  slept  much  for  two 
night's,  an'  I  feel  dretful  near  beat  out.  I 
hev  been  tryin','  says  she,  'to  decide  an 
important  matter,  and  at  last  I've  made 
up  my  mind.  The  individual,'  says  she, 
'is  comin'  for  his  answer  this  evenin,'  an' 
when  he  comes  you'll  hev  to  excuse  me. 
I'll  bring  some  magazines  out  into  the 
kitchen  for  you  to  read  while  he's  here.' 

"  'Oh,  that'll  be  all  right,'  says  I,  care- 
lessly. 

"You  see,  I  knew  by  that  they  warn't 
engaged  yet,  an'  1  was  to  my  wits'  end 
to  know  how  to  manage.  I  knew  'twouldn't 
be  no  use  to  argy  with  Polly,  for  she  was 
allers  terribly  sot  in  her  ways,  an'  I 
found  out  before  long  by  her  talk  that 
she'd  made  up  her  mind  to  accept  him. 
But  as  we  sat  there  a  talkin'  an  idee 
flashed  across  me.  You  see,  when  I  was 
gettin'  over  the  fever,  good  old  Dr. 
Wheeler  gave  me  some  restin'  powders 
'cause  I  couldn't  sleep.  Says  he,  'You 
needn't  be  afeared  to  take  'em,  for  there's 
nothin'  in  'em  to  hurt  anything.'  Well, 
when  1  was  packing  up  to  go  down  to 
Polly's,  I  see  them  powders  an'  something 
seemed  to  tell  me  to  put  'em  in,  so  1  did. 
An'  now  I  said  to  myself  that  if  I  could 
get  a  chance  I'd  drop  one  into  Polly's  tea 
at  supper,  an'  then  if  I  could  get  her  off 
to  sleep  afore  Uriah  come,  I  could  easily 
send  him  off  with  a  flea  in  his  ear. 

"Wall,  it  seemed  that  everything 
worked  right  in  my  favor.  After  Polly'd 
got  the  table  sot  and  the  tea  poured  she 


went  into  the  buttery  after  something 
she'd  forgot,  an'  I  dropped  the  powder 
into  her  cup. 

"We  eat  our  supper,  an'  then  I  helped 
her  wash  the  dishes.  After  we  had  sot 
down  Polly  began  to  nod,  an'  says  she, 
'I'm  terrible  kind  o'  drowsy,  Susie.  I 
b'lieve  I'll  lay  down  a  few  minutes  an'  I 
may  drop  asleep.  If  anybody  should  come 
in,  be  sure  to  call  me.'  She  went  into  the 
bedroom  and  it  warn't  no  time,  hardly, 
afore  she  was  sound  asleep.  I  felt  kind 
o'  guilty  an'  scared  like,  though  I  knew 
that  no  harm  was  done.  Dr.  Wheeler  had 
said  that  the  powders  wouldn't  hurt  any- 
body, an'  he  was  a  nice  old  man  as  ever 
lived. 

"Wall,  1  went  an'  dressed  myself  in 
one  of  Polly's  gowns,  and  fixed  my  hair 
like  hers,  an'  then  I  sot  down  in  the  sitin' 
room.  Pretty  soon  I  heered  a  knock  at 
the  door,  an'  went  an'  opened  it.  There 
stood  Uriah,  in  his  Sunday  suit.  I  had 
seen  him,  a  few  times,  some  years  ago. 

"  'Good  evenin',  Mrs.  .Jones,'  says  he. 

"  'Good  evenin',  Mr.  Hayden,'  says  I. 
'Walk  in  an'  set  down.' 

"I  didn't  feel  just  at  my  ease,  but  1 
tried  to  appear  so.  He  made  a  few  un- 
different  remarks  about  the  weather  an' 
the  new  meetin'  house,  an'  I  responded 
as  best  I  could.  I  couldn't  help  thinkin' 
that  I  should  be  in  an  awful  jjredicker- 
ment  if  Polly  should  wake  up. 

"  'Wall,  Mrs.  .Jones — Polly,'  said  he,  1 
called  tonight,  according  to  agreement  for 
my  answer.  You've  had  a  week  to  reflect 
in,  an'  it  seems  to  me  that  ought  to  be 
long  enough.  I  won't  say  anything  about 
the  state  of  my  affections.  You  know  al- 
ready how  I  feel  towards  you.  Will  you 
be  my  wife?' 

"  'No,  Mr.  Hayden,  I  will  not,'  says  1. 

"  'What,'  says  he,  'do  I  understand  that 
you  refuse  me?' 

"  'Yes,'  says  I,  calmly;'  and  then  thinkin' 
that  it  wouldn't  do  to  be  too  short,  I  says, 
'I  thank  you  for  the  honor,  Mr.  Hayden, 
but  I  can't  never  be  your  wife,  an'  don't 
mention  it  to  me  ag'in.' 

"  "Wall,  you  needn't  be  so  up  about  it,' 
says  he,  tartly.  'I  guess  I  can  find  some- 
body that'll  hev  me,  an'  you  can  go  on 
livin'  alone,  if  you  want  to.  It's  my 
opinion  you'll  run  through  with  your 
l)roperty.  an'  it's  a  good  property,  too.' 

"I  smiled.  I  see  that  he  didn't  care 
nothin'  about  Polly;  'twas  her  property 
he  was  after,  jest  as  I  had  thought  all 
along.  He  went  off  in  high  dungeon,  an' 
I  went  an'  took  off  Polly's  gown.  She 
slep  like  a  log  till  nigh  ten  o'clock,  when 
I  woke  her  up. 

"  "Dear  me!'  said  she,  'hev  I  slep  all  the 
evening'? 

"  'Yes,  Pelly,'  says  I,  'an'  I  though  as 
long  as  you  warn't  needed,  I  wouldn't 
wake  you.  I  guess  we'd  better  get  to  bed, 
now.  'Tain't  likely  there'll  be  any  callers 
at  this  time  of  evenin'.' 

"'No,  I  s'pose  not,'  says  she;  'but  1 
can't  understand  why  there  ain't  been 
one.' 

"I  didn't  say  nothin',  an'  we  went  to 
bed  an'  Polly  slept  like  a  babe  all  night." 

"And  when  did  your  sister  discovei'  the 
trick  you  had  played  upon  her?"  I  asked, 
wiping  the  tears  from  my  eyes. 

"Oh,  not  till  after  she  was  married  the 
second  time.  She  was  glad  enough  then 
that  I  had  prevented  her  from  hevin'  such 
a  worthless,  drunken  ciitter.  But  I 
wouldn't  ha'  done  such  a  thing  late  years. 
I  shouldn't  ha'  felt  right  to."  And  I  lie 
deal-  old  lady  sighed. 

"What  became  of  Uriah?"  1  asked. 

"He  married  the  Widder  Thompson,  an' 
made  her  life  wretched  till  he  died.  Oh, 
no  doubt,  'twas  a  good  thing  that  I  done 
jest  as  I  did;  but,  someway,  Polly  never 
liked  to  hear  much  about  it,  an',  as  I 
said  afore,  I  wouldn't  do  it  ag'in.  Come, 
David,  make  a  fire  in  the  cook  stove.  I'm 
goin'  to  make  some  cream  biscuits  an'  hev 


Miss  Adams  stay  to  supper." — Willard 
.Jenkins. 


Household  Hints. 

Three  level  teaspoons  equal  one  level 
tablespoon. 

If  the  temperature  is  too  high  at  first, 
a  crust  forms,  hindering  the  proper  ex- 
pansion of  the  loaf  and  penetration  of 
heat. 

Resolve  to  take  your  little  one  regu- 
larly to  a  dentist,  at  least  three  times  a 
year,  that  if  there  are  any  cavities  they 
may  be  filled,  but  especially  so  that  any 
habits  or  lack  of  care  dangerous  to  the 
teeth  may  be  discovered. 

A  whisk-broom  kept  especially  for  the 
purpose  is  helpful  in  sprinkling  clothes. 

To  heat  dishes  quickly,  put  them  into 
hot  water.  This  is  a  safer  and  better 
plan  than  heating  them  in  the  oven. 

When  washing  hairbrushes  put  a  little 
ammonia  in  the  water.  The  brush  must 
be  well  rubbed  on  a  rough  towel  and  then 
placed  upright  in  the  sun  until  dry. 

To  wash  glass,  cold  water  is  better 
than  warm.  It  imparts  to  it  a  clearer 
and  brighter  look.  When  the  glass  is 
washed  in  warm  water  it  should  be  after- 
ward rinsed  out  in  cold. 

Protrusion  of  the  upper  or  the  lower 
jaw  may  be  caused  by  thumb  sucking, 
this  habit  leading  to  a  complete  change 
in  the  facial  outlines. 

It  is  hard  to  sew  such  harsh  goods 
as  calico  and  heavy  muslin,  since  the 
needles  break  easily.  This  difficulty  may 
be  overcome  by  rubliing  the  hem  or  seam 
with  a  dry  piece  of  soap,  when  the  needle 
will  penetrate  without  difficulty.  This 
plan  is  equally  good  for  both  machine 
and  hand  work. 


Some  Cooking  Hints. 

When  making  a  sauce,  as  soon  as  you 
see  it  begin  to  boil  away  from  the  side  of 
the  pan  you  may  know  it  is  cooked. 

When  necessary  to  pour  boiling  water 
in  a  tumbler  or  glass,  put  a  teaspoon  in 
first  and  there  will  be  no  danger  of 
cracking. 

A  pretty  sure  test  of  the  freshness  of 
eggs  is  a  bath  in  cold  water.  If  they  float 
they  are  stale;  if  fresh,  they  will  go  to 
the  bottom. 

A  little  chloride  of  lime  boiled  in  your 
granite  saucepans  will  make  them  look 
like  new.  Rinse  well  after  throwing  out 
the  lime  water. 

Cake  will  not  stick  to  the  pan  if  after 
buttering  it  you  splinkle  it  with  flour. 
This  takes  the  place  of  a  paper  lining  and 
is  much  easier. 

Thin  the  eggs  in  making  an  omelet 
with  a  few  tablespoonfuls  of  hot  water 
instead  of  milk.  You  will  find  the  omelet 
will  be  more  tender. 

Never  allow  a  cake  to  brown  until  it 
rises  to  its  full  height,  which  ought  to  be 
about  double  its  bulk.  If  it  begins  to 
brown  too  soon,  put  on  top  or  cool  the 
oven. 

Put  an  orange  or  lemon  in  the  jar  or 
box  with  your  newly  made  sweet  cakes 
or  cookies  and  you  will  find  it  will  give 
them  a  delicate  and  delicious  flavor.  Dried 
orange  or  lemon  ijeel  will  do  the  same. 

Keep  a  supply  of  asbestos  paper  in 
your  kitchen.  If  the  oven  is  too  hot  and 
the  cake  likely  to  burn  at  the  top,  put  a 
sheet  of  the  paper  on  the  grate  over  the 
tin.  If  there  is  danger  of  burnin*  ^he 
bottom,  put  a  sheet  under  the  tin. 


Someone  says:  "Women  have  yet  to 
learn  that  it  is  more  immoral  to  nurse 
an  ill  than  to  oust  it." 

If  you  have  not  a  low  chair  fo''  ^ewing, 
and  feel  that  it  is  a  useless  expense  to 
buy  one,  at  least  have  the  legs  of  a  chair 
of  ordinai'y  height  made  shorter.  It  will 
save  you  many  a  backache  if  you  sit  in 
a  low  chair  when  sewing. 
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Kitchen  Suggestions. 


Few  homes  can  boast  of  a  model  kitch- 
en. And  yet,  given  a  room  with  proper 
light  and  ventilation  and  ordinary  dimen- 
sions, much  can  be  done  by  the  ingenious 
housewife  who  takes  pride  in  that  do- 
main to  make  the  home  kitchen — if  not 
all  a  kitchen  should  be — at  least  a  very 
convenient  and  comfortable  spot  to  work 
in.  The  tendency  in  modern  dwellings 
is  toward  smaller  kitchens  that  will  not 
xiecessitate  too  many  steps  between  the 
,.antry.  sink  and  range.  If  possible,  the 
kitchen  should  hav€  two  windows  on 
opposite  sides  or  ends,  so  that  a  good 
circulation  of  air  can  be  secured.  A  cou- 
ple of  coats  of  paint,  in  some  suitable 
light  shade,  make  a  very  desirable  finish 
for  the  walls  of  the  ordinary  kitchen. 

And  as  it  is  the  laboratory  of  the  home 
whence  are  to  come  the  supplies  that 
are  to  repair  the  waste  of  the  bodies 
and  maintain  health  and  vigor,  it  needs 
to  be,  first  of  all,  a  clean  room.  No 
amount  of  kitchen  utensils  and  labor- 
saving  appliances  will  mean  comfort  un- 
less there  is  system  used  in  planning 
the  entire  work.  Xo  patent  device  will 
ever  take  the  place  of  common-sense  in 
the  kitchen. 

For  the  floor-covering,  linoleum  is  eas 
ily  cleaned,  and  so  much  more  comforta- 
ble for  constant  walking  or  standing 
than  a  hardwood  or  tile  floor,  that  it  is 
certain  to  remain  indefinitely  in  favor 
in  kitchens  of  all  grades  of  homes. 

One  of  the  first  steps  toward  the  sav- 
ing of  labor  in  one  home  was  to  cover 
the  two  work-tables  in  the  kitchen  with 
zinc  tacked  well  over  the  edges.  This 
can  be  readily  cleansed  by  washing  with 
soap  and  water,  and  does  away  with  ar- 
duous labor  of  scouring. 

A  food-chopper  or  grinder  is  another 
kitchen  utensil  that  saves  time  and  en- 
ergy. Bread  crumbs,  suet,  meats — raw 
or  cooked — or  any  vegetable  that  is  to 
1)6  minced  can  be  prepared  in  less  than 
half  the  time  it  takes  to  chop  them  in 
the  old  way.  Horseradish  may  be  pre- 
pared in  this  manner  without  the  fits 
of  weeping  that  usually  follow  that  ope- 
ration. 

A  couple  of  enamel  cooking  utensils, 
each  divided  into  two  or  three  compart 
ments,  will  prove  an  excellent  invest 
ment  in  the  way  of  saving  fuel.  It  en- 
ables the  housewife  to  cook  three  vege- 
tables with  the  use  of  one  burner.  A 
still  greater  convenience  is  a  steam 
cooker,  with  four  shelves,  similar  to  the 
small  gas  ovens.  These  have  a  reser 
voir  at  the  bottom  for  water,  and  a 
whole  dinner  can  be  cooked  in  one  of 
these  over  one  gas  burner. 

Never  keep  dry  food  supplies  on  the 
shelves  in  iiaper  sacks.  Each  article 
should  have  its  own  receptacle,  labeled 
so  that  it  can  easily  be  found.  Glass 
fruit  jars  make  excellent  containers  for 
articles  of  this  kind,  as  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  keep  neat  pantry  shelves 
if  one  is  obliged  to  dip  into  paper  sacks 
for  supplies. 

Dishes  which  have  become  brown  and 
burnt  from  baking  in  the  oven  may  be 
easily  cleaned  after  they  have  stood  a 
while  in  borax  water. 

The  condition  of  the  dish-cloths  and 
dish-towels  is  an  index  to  the  habits  of 
the  housewife.  A  cook  who  is  careful  to 
wash  out  her  dish  cloths  can,  as  a  rule, 
be  trusted.  For  the  daily  washing  of 
dish-cloths  and  dish-towels,  a  small 
washboard,  such  as  is  furnished  children 
for  toy  laundry  purposes,  one  that  fits 
easily  into  the  dishpan,  has  proven  an 
incentive  to  many  a  cook  to  keep  her 
dish-cloths  clean. 


Here  is  one  of  the  wi.'^p  sayings  by 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  which  is  worth 
remembering:     "I  never  saw  a  garment 
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too  fine  for  a  man  or  a  maid;  there 
never  was  a  chair  too  good  for  a  cob- 
bler or  cooper  or  a  king  to  sit  in;  never 
a  house  too  fine  to  shelter  the  human 
head.  Elegance  fits  man.  But  do  we 
not  value  these  tools  a  little  more  than 
they  are  worth,  and  sometimes  mort- 
gage a  house  for  the  mahogany  we  bring 
into  it?  I  had  rather  eat  my  dinner  off 
the  head  of  a  barrel,  or  dress  after  the 
fashion  of  ,Iohn  the  Baptist  in  the  wilder- 
ness, or  sit  on  a  block  all  my  life,  than 
consume  all  myself  before  I  got  to  a 
home,  and  take  so  much  pains  with  the 
outside  that  the  inside  was  as  hollow  as 
an  empty  nut.  Beauty  is  a  great  thing, 
but  beauty  of  garment,  house  and  furni- 
ture are  tawdry  ornaments  compared 
with  domestic  love.  All  the  elegance 
of  the  world  will  not  make  a  home,  and 
I  would  give  more  for  a  spoonful  of  real 
hearty  love  than  for  whole  shiploads  of 
furniture  and  all  the  gorgeousness  the 
world  can  gather." 


Morning  Prayer, 

Oh,  may  1  be  brave  today,  today! 
And  may  I  be  kind  and  true. 
And  greet  all  men  in  a  gracious  way. 
And  put  good  cheer  in  the  things  1  say 

And  love  in  the  deeds  I  do. 
May  the  honest  heart  of  a  child  be  mine, 

And  the  grace  of  a  rose  in  bloom; 
Let  me  fill  the  day  with  a  hoi)e  divine, 
And  turn  my  face  to  the  sky's  glad  shine, 

With  never  a  cloud  of  gloom. 
With  the  golden  levers  of  Love  and  Light 

1  would  lift  the  world,  and  when. 
Through  a  path  with  kindly  deeds  made 
bright, 

I  come  to  the  hush  of  the  star-lit  night, 
1  would  rest  in  peace.  Amen. 

— Nixon  Waterman. 


Too  Prominent  Ears. 


Do  the  ears  stand  out  from  the  head, 
as  small  sails  driven  by  a  strong  wind? 
There  is  the  device  of  the  small,  tight  cap 
made  of  perforated  cloth  and  strength- 
ened by  transverse  stitched  bands.  These 
perfectly  ventilated  cai)s  hold  the  ears 
well  back  against  the  head,  but  permit 
a  perfect  passage  of  air  through  the 
hair.  These  ear-training  caps  are  adniir 
able  aids  for  the  baby  with  batlike  ears. 


Those  Foolish  Questions. 

Stiffkins  (a  neighbor) — "Hello,  .loiics. 
what  are  you  doing?  Laying  down  a  car 
pet?" 

Jones  (who  has  just  whacked  his 
thumb) — "No,  you  blasted  idiot!  the  car- 
pet was  here  when  we  moved  in.  I  am 
just  putting  the  floor  under  it. "—Truth. 


Logical. 

"Mother,"  asked  little  Ethel,  "now  that 
you  are  in  mourning  for  Cousin  Adelaide 
will  you  wear  black  night-dresses,  too?" 

"What  an  absurd  question,  child!" 

"Oh,  I  only  thought  you  might  be  :is 
sorry  at  night  as  you  were  during  the 
day,"  ventured  Ethel. — Harper's  Bazar. 
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Agricultural  Engineer. 


AGRICULTURAL  USES  OF  LIME. 


We  receive  so  many  questions  concern- 
ing the  uses  of  lime  tliat  probably  the 
following  summary  statements  made  by 
Dr.  H.  J.  Wheeler,  director  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Station,  in  a  recent  Farmer's  Bul- 
letin, will  be  read  with  interest.  As  Cali- 
fornia soils  are  predominantly  rich  in 
lime,  some  of  the  claims  must  be  rated 
less  in  degree  than  are  made  foi-  Eastern 
conditions: 

The  use  of  lime  as  a  soil  improver  is 
very  ancient,  and  its  value  for  this  pur- 
pose is  generally  recognized.  Its  action 
as  a  fertilizer  is  both  direct  and  indire-jt 

There  are  many  soils  in  which  lime  is 
deficient,  notably  such  as  are  derived 
from  granite,  mica-schist  and  certain 
sandstones,  slates  and  shales.  On  such 
soils  lime  is  often  of  direct  value  in  su'i 
l)lying  a  necessary  element  of  plant  food 

The  indirect  value  of  lime  is  perhaps 
more  important  than  its  direct  action,  l)e 
cause  probably  the  majority  of  cultivated 
soils  contain  sufficient  lime  to  meet  the 
direct  demands  of  plants  for  food.  Lime 
is  of  indirect  value  in  unlocking  the  un 
available  potash,  phosphoric  acid  and 
nitrogen  in  the  soil. 

Lime  exerts  a  decided  influence  on  the 
mechanical  condition  of  soils,  rendering 
heavy  compact  soils  looser  in  texture  and 
tending  to  bind  i)articles  of  loose  leachy 
soils. 

Lime  is  also  beneficial  in  furnishing 
conditions  in  the  soil  favorable  to  the 
activity  of  the  micro-organisms  which 
convert  the  nitrogen  of  organic  matter 
into  nitrates  which  are  readily  assimi- 
lated by  plants,  which  decompose  organic 
matter,  and  which  assist  certain  legumin- 
ous plants  to  assimilate  the  free  nitrogen 
of  the  air. 

One  form  of  lime,  gypsum,  has  been 
shown  to  be  corrective  of  black  alkali, 
found  in  some  of  the  soils  of  the  arid 
portions  of  the  United  States. 

The  continued  use  of  lime  unaccom 
panied  by  other  fertilizers  may  prove  in- 
jurious, especially  on  poor  soils,  since  it 
converts  the  insoluble  nitrogen,  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  compounds  of  the 
soil  into  such  as  can  be  rapidly  taken  up 
or  washed  out  in  the  drainage,  thus  has- 
tening the  exhaustion  of  the  supply  of 
these  substances  in  the  soil.  As  the 
German  adage  states,  "The  use  of  lime 
without  manure  makes  both  farm  and 
farmer  poor."  If  the  soil  is  not  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  organic  matter,  its 
retentive  power  for  water  and  fertilizers 
may  be  seriously  reduced  on  account  of 
the  destruction  of  the  organic  matter  by 
the  action  of  too  much  lime.  Soils  niay 
sometimes  be  injured  by  applications  of 
impure  forms  of  lime,  which  harden  like 
cement  in  the  soil,  or  of  those  which  con- 
tain an  excessive  amount  of  magnesia. 

It  has  been  shown  that  even  upon  up- 
land and  naturally  well-drained  soils  ap- 
parently in  good  condition  otherwise,  the 
sourness  (acidity)  is  so  great  that  most 
variety  of  plants  will  not  thrive.  Lime 
is  the  most  economical  and  effective  sub- 
stance thus  far  used  for  correcting  this 
condition.  According  to  experiments 
made  by  the  Rhode  Island  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  on  acid  soils  in  that 
State,  the  plants  tested  may  be  classified 
with  regard  to  their  behavior  toward  lime 
as  follows:  Plants  benefited  by  liming — 
Spinach,  lettuce  (all  kinds),  beets  (all 
kinds),  akra  (gumbo),  salsify  (vegetable 
oyster),  celery,  onion,  parsnip,  cauli- 
flower, cucumber,  eggplant,  cantaloupe, 
asparagus,  kohl  rabi,  cabbage,  dandelion, 
Swedish  turnip,  pei)per,  peanut,  English 
or  flat  turnii),  upland  cress  (pepper 
grass),  martynia,  rhubarb,  common  pea, 
pumpkin,    summer    squash  (scalloped), 


golden  wax  bean,  red  Valentine  bean,  hor- 
ticultural pole  bean,  bush  Lima  bean, 
lentil,  Hubbard  squash,  saltbush,  hemp, 
tobacco,  sorghum,  alfalfa,  clover  (red, 
white,  crimson  and  alsike),  barley,  em- 
mer,  wheat,  oats,  timothy,  Kentucky 
bluegrass,  Canada  pea,  Cuthbert  rasp- 
berry, gooseberry,  currant  (White 
Dutch),  orange,  quince,  cherry,  Burbank 
.lapan  ])lum,  American  linden,  American 
elm,  sweet  alyssum,  mignonette,  nas- 
turtium, balsam,  pansy,  poppy  and  sweet 
pea.  Plants  but  little  benefited  by  lim- 
ing— Indian  corn,  spurry,  rye,  carrot, 
chicory,  Rhode  Island  bent,  and  redtop. 
Plants  slightly  injured  by  liming — Cot- 
ton, tomato,  cowpea,  zinnia,  phlox 
(Drummondi),  Concord  grape,  ))each, 
apple  and  pear.  Plants  distinctly  in- 
jured by  liming — Lupine,  common  sorrel 
(Rumex  acetosella),  radish,  velvet  bean, 
castor  bean,  flax,  blackberry,  black-cap 
raspberry,  cranberry,  Norway  spruce  and 
American  white  birch.  Other  plants  said 
to  be  injured  are  the  chestnut,  azalea  and 
rhododendron. 

Many  kinds  of  lime  are  available  for 
agricultural  use,  an)ong  which  are  caustic 
or  burnt  lime,  or  quicklime,  which  should 
contain  at  least  90  per  cent  of  actual  lime 
(CaO)  and  is  the  most  concentrated 
form  of  this  material;  gypsum,  or  land 
plaster,  in  which  the  lime  is  in  the  form 
of  the  mild  sulphate;  ground  limestone 
and  chalk,  in  which  the  lime  is  in  the 
form  of  the  mild  carbonate;  different 
kinds  of  marl,  containing  varying  pro- 
portions of  sand  and  clay  and  from  5  to 
95  per  cent  of  carbonate  of  lime;  wood 
ashes,  which  contain  from  30  to  35  per 
cent  of  lime  in  the  form  of  carbonate; 
limekiln  ashes,  containing  about  40  per 
cent  of  lime;  and  waste  lime  from  gas 
houses,  sugar-beet  factories,  etc.,  the 
composition  of  which  varies  with  the  pro 
cess  of  manufacture. 

It  is  impossible  to  state  definitely  for 
all  locations  and  conditions  what  kind  of 
lime  is  cheapest  to  use.  Caustic  or  quick 
lime  is  the  most  concentrated  and  conse- 
quently the  most  economical  to  handle. 
On  account  of  its  caustic  properties  it  is 
more  vigorous  in  its  action  than  the 
milder  sulphate  (gypsum)  or  carbonates 
(limestone,  chalk,  wood  ashes,  marl,  etc.). 
There  may  be  special  reasons,  however, 
why  some  of  the  latter  may  be  prefer- 
able. For  instance,  gypsum,  on  account 
of  its  peculiar  composition,  has  been 
found  to  be  a  specially  valuable  corrective 
of  black  alkali. 

The  frequency  with  which  liming 
should  be  practiced  depends,  among  other 
things,  upon  the  character  of  the  soil  and 
the  rate  of  application,  the  number  of 
years  involved  in  the  rotation  practiced, 
the  plants  grown  and  their  order  of  suc- 
cession. As  a  general  rule,  it  may  be 
stated  that  from  one-half  to  one  and  one- 
half  tons  of  lime  per  acre  every  five  or 
six  years  is  sufficient.  Applications  of 
two  or  three  tons  may,  however,  be  ad- 
visable in  cases  of  very  acid  soils  which 
are  to  be  seeded  down  and  are  to  remain 
in  grass  for  several  years.  The  practice 
of  applying  small  amounts  of  lime  at 
somewhat  frequent  intervals  is  being  gen- 
erally accepted  as  preferable  to  the  use 
of  large  amounts  at  rare  intervals. 

Lime  combined  as  carbonate,  as  in 
marl,  wood  ashes,  etc.,  can  usually  be  ap- 
plied with  safety  in  the  spring  or  at  any 
other  season  of  the  year,  but  autumn  is 
always  the  safest  time  to  apply  caustic 
or  slaked  lime.  It  is  generally  considered 
best  to  apply  the  lime  to  the  soil  immedi 
ately  after  plowing  and  harrow  it  in  thor- 
oughly. Lime  which  is  already  slaked 
may  be  spread  upon  the  soil  directly  from 
wagons  or  carts,  or  dumi)ed  into  heaps 
and  then  spread  with  a  shovel,  although 
the  most  satisfactory  plan  in  such  cases 
is  to  use  a  lime  spreader  or  ordinary 
grain  drill  with  a  fertilizer  attachment. 


Where  a  lime  spreader  or  similar  imple- 
ment is  not  available  the  burnt  lime  may 
be  placed  on  the  soil  in  piles  of  from  4U 
to  50  pounds  each,  covered  with  moist 
earth,  and  allowed  to  slake  before  being 
spread  with  a  shovel.  Marls  frequently 
contain  injurious  compounds  and  should 
therefore  be  allowed  to  weather  for  some 
time  in  the  fieid  before  being  incorporated 
with  the  soil.  The  same  is  true  of  gas- 
house  lime. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said,  ascertain 
first  whether  lime  is  needed.  If  it  is,  ap- 
ply it  judiciously,  and  never  depend 
upon  lime  alone  to  maintain  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,  for  all  of  the  ingredients 
which  plants  need  must  be  ijresent  in  the 
soil  to  insure  the  profitable  production 
of  crops. 


PRPFESSIONAL 
D  I  R  E  CT  O  R  T 


Civil  and  Irrlffation  Engineers,  Agriculturail  Engineers, 
Attorneys  of  Patent  Law. 

C.  A.  BODWELL,  Jr. 

Me.xicau  &  S.  Aiiier. 
75  Sutler  St,  Stin  Francisco.         Projects  Handled. 

agri'cIVtWal  engineering 

Specializes  on 

Irrigation  —  Drainage  —  Reclamation 

Neglected  properties  put  on  paying  basis.  Man- 
aaemeut  for  absent  owners,  or  put  in  shape  to 
sell.  Acquainted  with  real  and  personal  prop 
erty  values,  soils,  etc.  Surveys  and  subdivisions. 


SOIL  EXF*ERT 

Scientific  examinations  made  of  soils 
and  irrigation  waters.  Reliable  informa- 
tion furnished  regarding  the  suitability  of 
soils  for  citrus  and  other  fruits.  Thirteer. 
years'  experience  with  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  as  soil  and  alkali 
expert. 

CLARENCE  W.  DORSEY, 
Wtalttler,  California. 

THE  PACIFIC  LABORATORIES 

Agricultural  Chemists 
Cbemical  Analysis  and  Physical  Examination  of 

Soil,  Food,  Fruit,  Grain,  Oil 

Asphaltnm,  Lime  and  Cement  Tests,  Water,  Etc. 

Surveying 

558  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


SYMMES  &  MEANS 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS 

Agricultural  Investigations,  Soil  Surveys, 
Irrigation,  Drainage,  Alkali  Reclamation. 

MECHANICS'  INST  TUTE  BLD6  ,  SUN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


JOHN  G.  HOPPER 

Civil,  Hydraulic  Engineer 

Drainage,  Reclamation  Projects. 

404-405  BALBOA  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

,„„,„  f  Sutter  736 

telephones  |  Home  J.  2383 


J.  C.  PIERSOIV. 


D.  W.  PIER.SON. 


ENGINEERING  OFFICES 

Practical  Irrlsatlon,  Reclamation,  Drain- 
aice,  Power  and  Water  Development.  Plans 
made  and  Estimates  furnished. 

431  &  432  Ochsner  Bldg.     Sacramento,  Cal. 
Phone  Main  3825  R.  P.  O.  Box  77. 

MacRorie=McLaren  Co. 

LANDSCAPE  ENGINEERING 

Trees   and   Plants,  Seeds  and  Bulbs, 

Orchids  and  Exotics. 
721  CROCKER  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


BIGGER  ALFALFA 


PROFITS 


-also  bi«trep  profits  on 
Timotli.v,  Clover  au(i  all 
otlier  crops.  Sow  with 
tiie  proven  BuccesHful 
TlionipHcurs  Wlieolbar. 
rowSeeder—limse  nearly  40  years— over  200.000  roUI. 
Bave8  25%  need— Bowa  evenly,  quickly.  Works  equal* 
ly  well  on  windy  days;  perleot  balance;  InterchanRO. 
ahle.  Sows 30  to  50  acres  a  day,  any  amount  to  the 
aere— CTOBS  and  any  kind  of  act-fl.  Kimi)lo,  strong  and 
durable.  Other  features.  Gi-t  book  by  writing  posta.! 
now.   Bvery  tjtyloaudmT^e  for  every  peed  and  need. 


Thompson's 
Wheelbarrow 
Seeder 


0.  £.  Thompson  &  Sons 
Ypsilanti, 


700  Acres  of  Alfalfa  Land 

TO  RENT 

700  acres  of  sandy  loam,  located  on 
Putaii  Creek,  near  Winters,  Solano  county. 
Will  rent  as  a  whole  or  divide  into  seven 
tracts  of  100  acres  each,  for  ten  years,  at 
a  cash  rental  of  $10  per  acre  per  year. 
Will  put  down  good  wells  for  irrigating 
purposes,  with  electric  line  on  each  piece. 
Alfalfa  is  at  its  best  on  tliis  land  write 
at  once  to 

WYATT  &  WILSON 

AGENTS 

Winters,  Yolo  Co.,  Cal. 

The  Boss  Tr€c  Protector 

Made  of  Yucca  Palm 

Is  cheap,  dural)le,  and 
quickly  put  on  tlie  tree.  It 
prevents  rabbits  from  de- 
stroying your  trees.  A  sure 
protection  against  frost, 
sunburn,  grasshoppers  or 
dry  winds.  Can  be  easily 
moved;  will  last  for  years. 
Send  for  samples. 


Price 

Per  1000 

10  in.  long.  7  in.  wide,  $9.50 
12  in.  long,  7  in.  wide,  10.50 
14  in.  long,  7  in.  wide,  11.50 
16  in.  long,  7  in.  wide,  13.00 
18  in.  long,  7  in.  wide,  14.50 
24  in.  long.  7  in.  wide,  17.00 
oO  in.  long,  7  in.  wide,  20.00 

YUCCA  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


1380  Willow  Street. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Mr.  Farmer 


Prepare  to 


?ive  your  .Soil  a  Spring; 
Tonic. 


A  cliange  of  food  is  essential  to 
liealth  of  man — so  is  some'  form  of 
fertilizer  essential  to  the  produc- 
tiveness of  your  soil. 

Our  little  booklet,  "Farmers' 
Friend,"  will  explain  to  you  the 
good  (lualities  of  our  fertilizer  and 
tell  you  wliat  it  has  done  for  otliers 
— write  for  it  today — it  is  free. 


PACIFIC   GUANO  AND 
FERTILIZER  CO. 


310  Sansome  St. , 
San  Francisco. 


503  Central  Bldg. , 
Los  Angeles. 


KOKOMO 


FENCE 

'I'lic  kilul  Uiii^  "Fences/*  S<|iiarc  or 
ili:iiii4iii<l  iiicnIi  iViicf.s  l4»r  nil  I'nriii  piir- 

|»OS4'S.         (Mil*       114' 4        |irl4M'N       4MI        I'4'II4'1 11  (t, 

u:it4'N,     l»iirl>4'4l     M  ir4-',     |»4Mil4ry  ii4*ltiiiK', 

4'<4'„     111*4-     III4III4-.V     MHV4'I*M.        < 'll  1 II 1 41};;  I"r4'4'. 

Mnii  4»r4l4*rM  ]i  N|»4'4*i:iH> .     W  rite  ii.s. 


r  VI,IK4>H.\  I A    A  \<'ll(»ll  Fi<;\rK 
s::::  KunI  Main  Str4M't, 
S<4>4'k(4>n.  <  111. 


ro., 


REDWOOD  TANKS 

Direct  to  consumer.  1  can  save  you  from  10% 
Uy20<fo.  A  large  Btocli  on  hand.  C^uick  delivery. 
Kgg  cases,  Euc'alyptus  Nursery  lioxes-  Fruit 
Hoxes  and  Tra.vB  ol  all  kinds. 

R.   F.  WILSON 
Telephone  29S7  Slocklon.  Cal. 


KIOi.IAIIM':    l!\l<'(»l<>l  ATKIIV  KlIKM.SIIKIl 

cif    improved    dairy    fnrm.s    and  improved 
lands  ill  tlio  well  known  Modesto  and  Tur- 
loelc    irrigation    districts  by 
dairyman    now  dairying 
Bo.\  54,  Modesto,  Cal. 


a  successful 
there.  Address 
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THE  MARKETS. 


.    San  Francisfo.  .Ian.  11,  1911. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
present  prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

This  market  is  a  little  stronger  than 
when  quotations  were  last  given.  The 
effect  of  the  rain  is  not  yet  shown  in 
the  cereals,  but  if  it  keeps  up  any  length 
of  time,  it  is  predicted  that  there  will 
be  a  drop  all  along  the  line. 

California  Club   $1.50  @1.55 

Sonora    1.62ii@1.70 

White  Australian    1.55  @1.62'j 

Northern  Club    1.50  @1.55 

Northern  Bluestem    1.55  @1.60 

Russian  Red    1-50  @1.52io 

BARLEY.- 

Barley  is  much  stronger  than  when  last 
reported.  In  fact,  the  present  price  is 
higher  than  it  has  been  for  some  time. 
As  seed  barley  is  being  bought  up  at  the 
present  time,  there  is  a  good  demand  for 
it.  In  the  Imperial  valley  a  week  ago. 
a  cent  per  pound  was  being  paid  for 
seed  barley  to  be  shipped  to  Arizona. 
Brewing  and  Shipping....  1.15  (S1.20 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.10  @)1.15 

Common  Feed    1-00  @1.0S 

OATS. 

The  offerings  in  this  department  have 
fallen  off  greatly  in  the  last  two'  weeks. 
They  have  not  been  enough,  however,  to 
make  this  commodity  scarce.  The  result 
has  been  that  there  is  a  little  strengthen- 
ing of  u..e  oat  market,  which  has  been 
weak  for  some  time  past. 

Red  Feed   $1-15  ®\.:^2'-^ 

Red  seed    1.32!L.Ctiil.40 

(ji-a^y    Nominal 

White    1.45  ©1.52':; 

Black    1.25  1^1.30 

CORN. 

Corn  shows  no  change  over  the  quota 
tions  last  given.  The  heavy  crop  in  the 
East  has  caused  the  San  Francisco  mar 
ket  to  fall  a  little,  but  not  enough  to 
make  any  difference  at  the  present  time. 

Eastern  Yellow   $1.30  @1.35 

Eastern   While    1.31  @1.36 

Egyptian  White    1.40  lil.50 

brown    1.35  ^1.42Vi 

RYE. 

There  is  nothing  doing  in  this  market. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.55  @1.G0 

BEANS. 

Beans  have  commenced  to  pick  up  after 
the  lull  following  the  holidays.  The  prin- 
cipal advance  iias  been  in  pinks,  limas, 
and  bayos. 

Bayos,  per  ctl   $5.00 

Blackeyes   $5.25  @5..50 

Cranberry  Beans    3.75  @4.00 

Garvanzos    2.50  #2.65 

Horse  Beans    2.00 

Small  Whites    3.00 

Large  Whites    2.75  @3.00 

Linias    5.00 

Pea    3.25  @3.50 

Pink    510 

Red  Kidneys    5.00 

SEEDS. 

The  rainfall  should  have  its  effect  in 
this  department,  as  thousands  of  pounds 
of  alfalfa  seed  was  being  held  up  in  the 
San  .loaquin  valley  awaiting  rains.  From 
now  on  seeds  should  be  in  good  demand. 

Alfalfa    1S@  20c 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton  $20.00@  25.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   4%c 

Canary    ZV2@  3%c 

Flaxseed    5    @  SVoC 

Hemp    3    @  SVaC 

Millett    3  c 

Timothy    9  c 

Yellow  Mustard    5%c 

Dried  Peas,  per  ctl   3.75@  4.00 

FLOUR. 

Flour  is  very  quiet.  The  Oregon  and 
Washington  mills  are  now  running  two 
shifts,  after  a  lav-off  of  several  weeks. 
The  California  mills  are  buying  most  of 
their  wheat  at  the  present  time  in  the 
Northern  States. 

Cal.  Family  Extras   $5.40  (ff»5.S0 

Bakers'  Extras   5.40  @5.80 

Superfine    4.20  @4.G0 

Oregon  and  Washington...  4. CO  ©4.80 

Hay  and  Feedstuffs. 

HAY. 

The  arrivals  of  hay  in  San  Francisco 
have  been  very  ught  this  list  week.  The 
recent   rains,  whi'-h  were  ciuite  general 
througnout  the  State,  did  not  affp-t 
prices  to  any  extent.    This  is  due  to  the 


fact  that  the  lack  of  grass  has  caused  the 
stockmen  and  dairymen  to  use  large  quan 
titles  of  hay,  which  otherwise  they  never 
would  have  bought  had  the  rains  come 
earlier  and  started  the  grass.  The  hay 
situation  in  the  country  points  remains 
about  the  same.  Prices  are  held  stiffly 
and  many  holders  of  hay  are  refusing  to 
sell  at  any  price.  The  demand  for  al- 
falfa hay  is  especially  keen,  with  the 
result  that  the  quotations  are  a  little 
higher.  At  the  present  time  there  is  a 
greater  demand  for  alfalfa  hay  than  prior 
to  the  fall  months  when  the  dairymen 
of  California  and  the  Northern  States 
were  calling  on  this  market  for  several 
thousand  tons  of  this  hay. 

Choice  Wheat   $12.00@14..50 

Good  Wheat  Hay    9. .50®  11. 00 

Other  Grade  Wheat    7.50@  9.50 

Wheat  and  Oats    7.50@11..50 

Tame  Oats    7.00@12.50 

Wild  Oats    7.00@  9.00 

Alfalfa    7.00@13.00 

Stock  Hay    5.00@  6.50 

Straw,  per  bale    35@  55c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
This  department  shows  no  change. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $18.00@20.0o 

Bran,  per  ton    29.00@30.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   25.00 

Cracked  Corn    35.00@36.00 

.Middlings    34.00@36.5O 

Mixed  Feeds    28.00@31.00 

Rolled  Barley    24.00@2.5.00 

Rolled  Oats    29.00@31.00 

Manhattan  Egg  Food,  per  ctl  15c 
Shorts    30.00@31.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 
The  demand  for  vegetables  is  very  light. 
The  rainy  weather  has  caused  a  falling 
off  in  the  demand.  Choice  green  peas, 
pepjjers,  and  sunmier  squash  were  scarce 
and  are  bringing  top  prices.  Celery  was 
easy.  Southern  lettuce  dragged  at  $2  per 
?rate.  Eggplant  also  shows  more  strength 
than  usual. 

Onions:  New  Yellow,  sack — $  1.60@  1.70 

Garlic,  per  lb   4@  6c 

Green  Peas,  per  lb   6@  12'... 

Turnips,  per  sack   65@  75c 

Tomatoes,  per  crate    90@  1.20 

Kgg  Plant,  per  lb   7@12ii.c 

Cucumbers,  per  doz   80@  1.00 

Summer  Squash,  per  box....    1.50@  2.00 

String  Beans,  jier  lb   15@  20c 

Cabbage    60  @  80c 

Green  Peppers,  per  lb   ]0@  12>._. 

Carrots    65@  75c 

Celery,  per  crate    1.50@  2.00 

Rhubarb,  per  box    75@  1.00 

Mushrooms,  per  box   25@  1.00 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   40@  50c 

POTATOES. 
Salinas  Burbanks  are  stronger  and  have 
gone  up  a  few  cents.  The  potato  situa- 
tion remains  about  the  same.  Most  of 
the  tubers  are  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
speculators,  who  control  the  market.  Some 
shippers  tried  to  relieve  matters  by 
Ijringing  in  several  carloads  of  Nevada 
si)uds,  but  when  they  were  examined  at 
Sacramento  they  were  found  to  be  in- 
fected with  the  eel-worm.  If  most  of 
Nevada's  potatoes  are  affected  by  this 
worm,  those  who  control  the  potato  mar- 
ket will  make  more  money  than  was  at 
first  anticipated,  but  if  Nevada  can  sup- 
ply clean  potatoes  the  situation  will  be 
relieved  somewhat. 

Salinas  Burbanks,  per  ctl...$  1.85@  2.00 

River  Whites,  per  ctl   1.25@  1.50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl   3.00@  3.25 

Oregon  Burbanks    1.60@  1.75 

Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 
Heavy  arrivals  of  Eastern  poultry  mark 
this  market.  The  California  product  is 
not  coming  in  in  very  large  quantities. 
There  is  practically  no  call  for  turkeys, 
especially  live. 

Large  Broilers   $  4.50@  5.00 

Small  Broilers    3.00@  4.00 

Fryers    5.00@  6.00 

Hens,  extra    8.00@10.00 

Hens,  large    6.00@  7.00 

Small  Hens    5.00@  5.50 

Old  Roosters    4.50@  5.00 

Young  Roosters    5.50@  6.50 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown.    7.50@  8.50 

Pigeons    1.75@  2.00 

Squabs    3.00®  3.50 

Geese,  per  pair    2.50®  3.00 

Ducks    6.00@10.00 

Turkeys,  per  lb.,  live   19@  21c 

BUTTER. 

Fresh  creamery  butter  is  very  weak, 
due  to  the  fact  that  several  carloads  of 
olponargarine.  a  carload  of  Eastern  but- 
ter, and  a  heavy  shipment  from  New  Zea- 


land have  all  had  the  effect  to  reduce  the 
market.  This  condition  of  affairs  makes 
it  especially  bad  for  those  holding  cold- 
storage  butter,  as  prices  now  being  paid 
for  fresh  creamery  butter  are  lower  than 
the  price  paid  by  cold-storage  sijeculators 
last  summer  when  they  bought  it  up  ex 
pecting  a  high  price  at  the  present  time. 

California  (extra),  per  lb   30  c 

Firsts    30  c 

Seconds    27  c 

EGGS. 

The  egg  market  is  in  much  the  same 
condition  as  the  butter  market.  The  cold- 
storage  eggs  are  being  sold  at  a  loss  and. 
with  a  heavy  supply  coming  in  from  the 
poultry  centers,  eggs  are  on  a  downward 
shoot. 

California   (extras),  per  doz   32  c 

Firsts    31  c 

Seconds    30  c 

Storage  (extras)    29  c 

CHEESE. 

Cheese  is  much  sthonger  than  the  other 
dairy  jiroducts.  This  is  due  to  a  small 
arrival  and  heavy  demand. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb   IS  c 

Firsts    14  c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   17  c 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

The  apple  market  is  in  very  poor  con- 
dition, due  to  the  fact  that  the  market 
at  Kie  present  time  is  being  supplied 
with  high-grade  Oregon  apples,  which  are 
selling  for  $2.50  per  box.  California  ap- 
ples. $1  cheaper  than  the  Oregon  product, 
seem  to  be  a  drug  on  the  market.  Sev- 
eral chests  of  strawberries  arrived  and 
they  sold  from  25c.  to  40c.  per  drawer, 
but  they  are  not  of  very  good  quality. 
On  account  of  the  wet  weather,  there  if-- 
little  demand  for  fresh  fruits  of  any  kind. 
The  retailer  who  did  buy,  only  bought 
enough  for  jiresent  needs,  as  the  shop- 
ping falls  off  greatly  when  the  rain  com- 
mences. 

Apples,  per  box — 

Newtown    1.00@  1.25 

Other  varieties    35@  60c 

Fancy  Red,  4-tier    90®  1.25 

Bellefleur    1.00®  1.25 

Huckleberries,  per  lb   12(3  1.5c 

Winter  Nells  Pears    2.50@  2.75 

Pomegranates,  per  box   1.00@  1.50 

Persimmons,  per  box    50@  75c 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
1  ne  dried-fruit  market  is  in  very  good 
condition  with  the  exception  of  muscat 
grapes,  which  are  still  low.  In  a  recent 
circular,  the  California  Fruit  Canners'  As 
sociation  says  all  unbleached  seedless 
Sultanas  and  Thompson  Seedless,  owing 
to  recent  heavy  sales  and  in  consequence 
an  over-curtailment  of  California  stock, 
the  market  has  advanced. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  trade  has  not 
yet  covered  its  regular  spring  require- 
ments; therefore  it  seems  probable  that 
prices  will  rise.  The  Fresno  Republican 
says : 

-Evidence  was  brought  to  light  yester- 
day which  seems  to  deny  the  rei)ort  of 
a  few  days  ago  to  the  effect  that  packers 
were  out  offering  options  at  3c.  for  mus- 
cats, to  hold  until  .January  10.  It  was 
stated  that  a  lot  of  70  tons  of  muscats 
had  just  been  bought  from  a  Selma  grower 
for  2io  cents." 

A  late  mail  report  from  New  York  says 
of  prunes  and  raisins: 

"Europe  has  been  buying  California 
prunes  steadily,  because  the  goods  were 
needed  over  there  on  account  of  the  great 
shortage  in  the  European  crops.  The  ex- 
l)ort  demand  has  already  made  a  big  hole 
in  the  quantity  of  1910  crop  iirunes,  and 
the  demand  continues,  notwithstanding 
the  extreme  views  of  Coast  sellers.  Ad- 
vices received  from  California  report  the 
sale  a  dav  or  two  aeo  of  50s  to  60s  prunes 
to  France  on  a  7c.  f.  o.  b.  Coast  four-size 
bag  basis.  Eastern  dealers  seem  rehK- 
tant  to  buy,  thoush  it  is  understood  that 
few.  if  anv.  of  them  have  enough  stock 
to  supnly  more  than  a  few  weeks'  active 
demand  su'-h  as  may  be  expected  when 
the  spring  season  opens. 

"With  Cilifornia  raisins,  also,  the  East- 
ern tratle  has  aiiparentlv  failed  to  suiiply 
itself  becau=o  the  bearish  renorts  so  per- 
sistently c'vuiated  in  the  fall  induced 
them  to  believe  that  the  large  croo  in 
connection  with  the  disorganization  of 
the  growers  must  eventually  result  in  low 
prices.  Here  asain  Euione  stenned  in. 
It  is  reliably  stated  that  there  h-is  been 
taken  for  exwovt  during  the  last  three 
months  fully  14.000  000  nounds  of  Cali- 
fornia raisins.  Much  of  this  was  bought 
bv  France  and  other  wine-producing  coun- 
tries to  renlace  the  stock  that  ordinarily 
supplies  their  requirements  for  the  mak- 


ing of  wine.  A  notable  feature  of  the 
export  business  has  been  the  demand,  par 
ticularly  from  northern  Europe,  for  seed- 
less raisins  to  supi)ly  the  great  deficiency 
in  the  Smyrna  sultana  crop.  Preference 
has  been  given  to  Thomiison  seedless." 
Evaporated  Apples,  per  lb...    9i4®10  c 

Figs,  black    4V.j®  5  c 

Figs,  white    5    ®  7^1.0 

Apricots    12    ®1.?  c 

Moorpark,  fancy    13i^.@14  c 

Peaches    6    @  6%c 

Prunes,  4  size  basis    6    @7  c 

30s,  premium  of  IVjC. 

40s.  premium  of  %c. 

Pears    9    @13  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox    2i^@  3  c 

Thompson  Seedless    4i...c 

Seedless  Sultanas    ZV>c 

Citrus;  Fruits. 

The  citrus  market  is  in  only  fairly 
good  shape.  In  the  Kastern  auction  sales 
held  on  Monday,  .January  9,  the  general 
rule  was  a  lower  market.  In  New  York 
19  carloads  of  navels  were  sold  and  one 
car  of  lemons.  The  highest  price  was 
$3.35  for  navels  and  the  lowest  price  $1.60. 
The  average  jirice  was,  however,  over  $2. 
Lemons  ranged  from  $2.50  to  $2.75  per 
box.  In  Philadelphia  the  market  was 
much  low-er,  and  from  now  on  the  sales 
will  be  held  tri  weekly.  There  were  four 
carloads  of  California  navels  and  one  car- 
load of  lemons  sold,  and  ?9  '■arloads  of 
Florida  oranees.  The  Florida  oranges 
ranged  from  $1  to  $2.25.  with  an  avpra^p 
of  $1.50.  Grapefruit  from  S5c.  to  $3.25. 
with  an  average  of  $1.75.  Tangerines. 
85c.  to  $3.25,  with  an  average  of  $1.45. 
The  California  navels  sold  from  S2.40  to 
$1.70,  while  the  lemons  brought  from 
$3.20  to  $1.35.  The  Cleveland  market  is 
also  lower:  six  carloads  of  navels  and 
one  of  lemons  were  sold.  The  market  was 
firm  on  good  fruit,  but  weak  on  small- 
size  navels.  Three  carloads  of  Florida 
ornn^-es  averaged  $1.55.  California  navels 
sold  from  $2.55  to  $1.50.  while  lemons  sold 
for  $2.35.  In  Boston  the  market  was 
easier  and  10  carloads  were  sold.  Prices 
ranged  from  $3.25  to  $1.55.  The  Cincin- 
nati market  showed  a  small  advance.  One 
carload  of  navels  ad  ntwo  carloads  of 
C-)lifornia  lemons  were  sold  with  prices 
ranging  from  $3  to  $1.10.  The  six  car- 
loads of  Florida  oran'res  ranged  from  $1  15 
to  $1  90  on  the  brishts  and  $1.35  to  $1.7<1 
on  the  russets.  The  California  lemons 
av=raged  from  to  $1.10.  The  St.  Louis 
market  was  very  strong  on  lemons  and 
very  low  on  navels,  due  to  i>oor  onalitv. 
The  navels  ran  from  $2.05  to  $1.65.  while 
the  lemons  rangpd  from  $2.!>o  to  $2.44. 
The  tottl  citrus  fruit  shivmient  from  the 
southern  part  of  the  State  to  date  has 
been  4873  cars.  Of  this  number,  4120  car 
loads  were  oranges  and  753  cars  of  lemons. 
Navel  oranges — 

Extra  choice   $  2.00®  2..50 

Choice    1.50®  2.00 

Valencias,  choice  to  fancy.  Nominal 

Choice    Nominal 

standard   Nominal 

Tangerines    1.00®  1.50 

Choice  Lemons    1.50®  2.00 

Fancy  Lemons    2.75®  3.00 

Standard    1.25®  2.25 

Limes    4.00@  4.50 

Grape  Fruit    2.50®  3.00 

Huts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

The  almond  trade  has  been  very  active 
since  Christmas.  The  holders  of  almonds 
report  that  inquiries  are  coming  in  very 
fast.  The  California  Almond  Growers' 
Exchange  rejiorts  that  five  carloads  were 
sold  during  the  last  two  weeks  and  they 
have  on  hand  some  30  carloads.  This  or- 
ganization now  controls  90',  of  all  the 
almonds  in  the  State,  and  the  following 
changes  in  the  quotations  are  made: 
VInionds — 

Nonpareils    15  ®15<l.c 

I  X  L    14  ®14ii.c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra    13  @13t:jc 

Drakes    H  @ll'/if 

Languedoc    10i.j®n  c 

Hardshells    8    @  8'L'C 

Walnuts— Softshell,  No.  1...  15  c 

Standard    14%c 

Softshell,  No.  2   11  c 

Budded    ITVjC 

HONEY. 

The  honey  market  is  very  weak  and 
there  is  very  little  white-sage  comb. 

Com— White  Sage    14    @15  c 

Extracted— Water  White  ...    8Vi@  9  c 

I.i^ht  Amber   7    ®  8  c 

Amber    5    @6  c 

Sacramento  River  Comb.  ..  .     12  &12^:>C 
BEESWAX. 

Light    27M!@30  c 

Dark    23    ®26  c 
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HOPS. 

The  hop  market  is  veiy  active  and  many 
of  the  growers  are  holding  out  for  2.5c. 
The  amount  of  hops  on  hand  is  very  small 
and  buyers  are  going  around  in  large 
numbers  trying  to  persuade  the  hop  grow- 
ers to  sell.  The  demand  from  England 
and  Germany  seems  to  be  getting  strongei- 
so  that  a  record  price  in  hops  is  looked 
for  shortly. 

Crop  of  1910    18    @20  c 

Live  Stock. 

DRESSED  MEAT. 

Beef:  Steers,  per  lb   8yo@  9  c 

Cows    7    @8  c 

Heifers    8  c 

Mutton:    Wethers    9    @  9VjC 

Ewes    lVi@  8VjC 

Ewes    9    @  9M.C 

Lambs    10i/..(a)lli/jc 

Hogs,  dressed    10    @13  c 

LIVE  STOCK. 
The  beef  market  is  very  strong.  The 
lack  of  rain  has  caused  a  good  deal  of 
poor  stock  to  be  shoved  on  the  market, 
so  that  prime  stuff  is  bringing  extra  good 
prices.  Recently  at  Salinas,  Sam  Mat- 
thews sold  a  bunch  of  beet-pulp-fed  steers 
to  a  San  Francisco  party  for  11c:  pei' 
l)0und,  the  cattle  to  be  weighed  at  the 
corrals.  This  is  the  highest  price  ever 
paid  for  beef  cattle  in  Monterey  county. 
These  animals  were  threeyear-olds  and 
had  been  on  beet  pulp  for  two  months. 

Hogs  are  getting  stronger  and  a  slight 
increase  in  i)rice  is  looked  for  shortly. 

On  account  of  the  scarcity  of  feed,  good 
mutton  is  in  strong  demand,  but  poor- 
grade  stuff  is  very  easy  to  get  and  being 
cut  in  price. 

Veal,  as  usual,  is  very  difficult  to  get 
and  is  considered  strong  in  the  market. 

The  Portland  market  continues  to  pay 
the  highest  jirice  along  the  line.  Prime 
steers  are  selling  for  7  to  7VoC.  Hogs  sell 
from  $8.75  to  $9.10.  Choice  lambs  are 
selling  from  $6.50  to  $7.  Yearling  weth- 
ers are  bringing  around  $5. 
Gross  weight: 

Steers:  No.  1    514®  5 %c 

No.  2    SVi®  5M.C 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1   4i^@  41/2C 

No.  2    4    @  414s 

Bulls  and  Stags    2Vo@  3%c 

Calves:    Light    6    @  6 Vic 

Medium    W,® 

Heavy    4%@  5  c 

Hogs:  Grain  fed,  heavy   7i/,@  8  c 

150  to  250  lbs   8    @  8ytC 

100  to  150  lbs   7%c 

Common  Ho.gs,  per  lb   5    @  6VjC 

Small  prime  wethers    4%@  5  c 

Large  prime  wethers    414®  4Vl.c 

Ewes    414®  41/..C 

Lambs    6    @  6^/40 

WOOL. 

Wool  continues  dull,  and  there  will  be 
no  change  until  the  present  tariff  is  al- 
tered. 

Fall  Clip- 
Mountain  Free    10    @12  c 

Valley  Fall  and  Lamb   8    @11  c 

Northern    8    @11  c 

Southern    15  @17i/oC 

Middle  Counties    18    @19  c 

Northern    18y2@20  c 

HIDES. 

The  hide  and  skin  markets  have  been 
dull  and  weak  for  some  time  past  and 
prices  have  dropped  somewhat.  Long 
hair,  heavy  condition,  and  grubs  ma,ke 
the  hides  less  valuable  and  we  may  rea- 
sonably expect  the  prices  to  go  down  still 
more  in  the  near  future. 

A  very  dull  wool  market  and  conse- 
quent lower  i)rices  have  pushed  down  the 
values  of  sheep  pelts.  Reports  indicate 
a  larger  stock  of  wool  in  the  United 
States  than  at  any  first  of  the  year  pe- 
riod for  many  years  past. 

Wet  Salt- 
Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  10  c 

Medium    9  c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  8 Vic 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  8VjC 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs..  SVoc 

*       Kip    10  c 

Veal    15  c 

Calf    15  c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides   18  C 

Dry  Bulls    15  0 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   17  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   17M!C 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   22  r 

Fall  Lambs   24    @40  c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  1.00®  1.2F. 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos.  .  60®  90i 

Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos   40®  60r 

Spring  Lambs    25®  50c 

HORSES. 

The  horse  market  shows  no  change  and 


the  scarcity  of  heavy  drafts  still  pre- 
vails. Buyers  find  it  almost  impossible 
to  get  available  stocK  for  the  dray  teams 
of  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles.  Sad- 
dle horses  aie  aiso  in  good  demand  and 
a  well-broken  animal  in  San  Francisco 
will  bring  from  $;300  to  $400. 
Desirable  Drafters,  17o0  lbs.  up. $2750300 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   225@27t 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   200^- 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs.  175(5)200 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250.  .  .  125®150 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   135®  150 

Young    200 

Old  Mares    100@15H 

MULES. 

It  is  estimated  that  200  or  300  mules 
will  be  sent  over  to  the  sugar  plantations 
in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  within 
the  coming  week.  The  buyers  who  have 
been  hunting  up  these  animals  have  had 
a  hard  job  locating  available  stuff,  even 
at  the  top  prices  which  they  are  forced 
to  pay. 

1200  lbs  $250@30P 

1100  lbs   200@225 

1000  lbs   150@175 

900  lbs   125(5)150 
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ing  canals  for  which  there  is  to  be  a 
pumping  plant  and  ditch  system  for  each 
40  acres  of  land.  The  pumping  plants 
will  be  operated  by  electricity. 


POULTRY  NOTES. 

Assemblyman  P.  W.  Hamilton,  of  Peta- 
luma,  has  a  bill  that  he  inoposes  to  in- 
troduce in  the  coming  Legislature  which 
will  check  the  killing  of  geese,  brant, 
and  ducks  for  the  market.  The  bill  says 
that  when  these  game  birds  are  placed 
on  the  market  the  price  of  chickens  is 
forced  down. 

The  Santa  Clara  Valley  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation recently  held  its  annual  meeting 
and  appointed  E.  R.  Everett  president, 
and  F.  E.  Baldwin  and  D.  A.  Robertson 
vice-presidents. 


LAND  IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  Dixon  Alfalfa  Land  Co.  recently 
sold  960  acres  of  land  lying  west  of 
Batavia.  The  purchasers,  who  were  San 
Francisco  capitalists,  intend  planting  the 
entire  tract  to  alfalfa. 

According  to  Secretary  Ballinger,  20,000 
acres  will  soon  be  reclaimed  in  Oregon 
as  the  preliminary  work  of  the  Umatilla 
Reclamation  project  was  authorized. 

H.  O.  Smith  and  others  recently  pur- 
chased 500  acres  of  land  near  Tipton.  A 
large  percentage  of  this  will  be  i)lanted 
in  alfalfa  and  sold  to  small  farmers. 


BEESWAX  SHIPMENTS. 

Several  of  the  beekeejfers  of  Imperial 
county  shipped  out  their  supply  of  bees- 
wax last  week,  which  is  a  valuable  by- 
product of  the  honey  industry.  The  ship- 
ment amounted  to  2667  lbs.,  and  the  price 
received  was  28c.  per  pound,  which  is 
the  highest  for  some  years.  The  Gug- 
genheim company  made  the  jiurch.ise, 
and  the  wax  will  be  sbiiiped  to  Medina, 
Ohio. 


FARMERS'  INSTITUTES. 

.1.  B.  Neff  reports  that  the  Farmers' 
Institutes  which  were  postponed  from 
last  December  will  be  held  as  follows 
Calexico,  .Ian.  30,  1911;  Heber,  .Ian.  31; 
Holtville,  Feb.  1;  El  Centro,  Feb.  2;  Im- 
perial, Feb.  3;   Brawley,  Feb.  4. 

There  will  also  be  a  series  of  Farm- 
ers' Institutes  along  the  Santa  Fe  kite- 
shaped  track  between  Feb.  13  and  25. 


EARLY  ASPARAGUS. 
The  .lapanese  truck  gardeners  in  the 
island  districts  near  Antiocji  are  ship- 
ping hundreds  of  pounds  of  grass  to  the 
Eastern  and  San  Francisco  markets.  Al- 
ready  they   have  made   four   big  ship- 


The  Famous  I^d^i^ 

Does  Not  Strain  the  Eyes 

Don't  use  a  small,  concentrated  light 
over  one  shoulder.  It  puts  an  unequal 
strain  on  your  eyes.  Use  a  diffused,  soft, 
mellow  light  that  cannot  flicker,  that  equal- 
izes the  work  of  the  eyes,  such  as  the  Rayo 
Lamp  gives,  and  avoid  eye  strain. 

The  Rayo  is  designed  to  give  the 
best  light,  and  it  does. 

It  has  a  strong,  durable  shade-holder 
that  is  held  firm  and  true.  A  new  burner 
gives  added  strength.  Made  of  solid 
brass  and  finished  in  nickel.  Easy  to 
keep  polished.  The  Rayo  is  low  priced, 
but  no  other  lamp  gives  a  better  light  at 
any  price. 

Once  a  Rayo  User,  Always  One. 

Dealers  Everywhfre.    If  not  at  yours ,  write  f^r  descri^jliuey 
circular  to  the  nearest  agency  of  the 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(Incorporated)  " 


'S  VJne. 


ments  which  have  netted  the  Orientals 
considerable  money.  These  are  the  earli- 
est shipments  that  have  been  made  in 
years. 


RAISIN  RETURNS. 
A  Kings  county  raisin  grower  recently 
received  returns  from  956  boxes  of  loose 
Muscat  raisins  which  were  sold  in  Chi- 
cago. The  price  paid  for  three-crowns 
was  4-54c.,  and  5i/4c.  for  five-crowns. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Berna.d  G.  .Johnson,  one  of  the  orig- 
inal date  growers  of  the  Coachella  valley, 
recently  returned  from  Algiers,  where  he 
secured  a  shipment  of  date  offshoots  from 
the  finest  varieties  of  fruit  trees. 

.1.  A.  Poole,  of  Santa  Monica,  has  a 
cabbage  which  is  9  feet  high  and 
branches  out  like  a  tree. 

A  ten-acre  strip  of  land  is  being  planted 
to  tobacco  near  Monterey. 

The  Fish  and  Game  Commission  has 
authorized  its  game  wardens  all  over  the 
State  to  kill  and  inspect  robins,  black- 
birds, doves,  and  larks  that  are  found 
in  the  fields  to  see  what  they  have  been 
eating.  In  this  way  it  is  hoped  to  find 
which  birds  are  beneficial  to  the  farmer' 
in  destroying  pests  and  which  birds  de- 
vofe  all  their  energies  toward  devouring 
grains  and  fruits. 

The  Santa  Ana  Co-operative  Sugar  Co. 
was  recently  formed.  The  factory  is  to 
be  built  near  Delhi  and  the  directors  are 
.lames  Irvine,  .lames  McFadden,  R.  F. 
Harris,  A.  .J.  Crookshank,  and  Frank 
Monaghan.  The  mill  will  l)e  running  in 
1912. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  to  establish  a 
fruit-canning  establishment  at  Lakei)oii:, 

Hickory  trees  15  years  old,  near  Placer- 
ville,  are  bearing  nuts  at  the  present 
time.  These  are  the  soft-shell  variety 
and  were  planted  by  Walter  Carpenter. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


INCREASING  VITALITY. 

Sometimes  the  publisher  of  a  paper  is 
repaid  for  efforts  made  to  give  the  best 
he  can  in  other  ways  than  in  Uncle  Sam's 
coin.  An  ai)preciative  word  from  the 
California  Fruit  Growei-  of  this  city,  in 
a  recent  number,  is  a  case  in  jioint: 

"The  Pacific  Rural  Press,  one  of  the 
leading  horticultural  pajiers  of  California, 
celebrated  its  fortieth  anniversary  of  put) 
lication  recently,  and  on  December  10 
issued  a  fine  anniversary  number.  This 
special  enlaiged  edition  contained  a  brief 
history  of  the  pul)lication,  from  its  be 
ginning,  and  an  ■pji)itome  of  California 
Agriculture  During  Forty  Years,  1871 
1910.'   The  issue  was  well  illustrated  and 


presented  a  fine  appearance  typographic- 
ally throughout.  California  Fruit  Grower 
congratulates  the  Pacific  Rural  Piess 
ui)on  its  evidences  of  inci'easing  vitality 
with  addition  of  years,  and  hopes  to  see 
it  celebrate  man.v  more  birthday  anniver- 
saries in  the  future." 


Another  evidence  of  the  value  of  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  to  its  subscribers  came 
to  us  this  week  in  the  shape  of  a  check 
for  $10  from  a  subscriber  at  San  .Jose. 
This  check  was  to  pay  for  the  gentleman's 
subscription  from  .January  1911  to  .Janu- 
ary 1916.  The  party  who  sent  us  the 
money  has  been  a  subscriber  to  the  Rural 
Press  for  many  years,  and  that  he  sent 
payment  for  five  years  in  advance  is 
ample  proof  of  his  judgment  as  to  the 
value  of  the  journal  to  him. 


This  issue  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
is,  to  our  mind,  a  mighty  interesting  one. 
From  the  first  page  to  the  last  there  is 
good,  timely  reading.  Then,  too,  the  ad- 
vertisements are  worthy  of  study.  The 
I'ecent  rains  will  make  the  demand  for 
nursery  stock  very  heavy,  and  we  would 
advise  intending  planters  to  get  in  their 
orders  quickly. 


A  GROWING  CONCERN. 

The  Bean  Spray  Pump  Co.,  of  San  .Jose, 
California,  has  recently  made  many  im- 
provements in  Its  plant.  The  demand 
for  Bean  power  sprayers  and  Bean  hand 
|)umps  has  become  so  great  that  it  was 
found  necessary  to  add  to  the  equipment 
and  enlarge  the  working  force  in  various 
departments. 

A  com])lete  iron  foundry  has  just  been 
installed,  housed  in  a  jierfectly  appointed, 
well  lighted,  fireproof  building  of  its  own. 
Besides  the  iron  foundry,  the  Bean  Spray 
Pump  Co.  has  complete  brass,  bronze,  and 
ahnninum  foundries,  a  bi.g,  well-arranged 
machine  sbon,  large  warehouse,  and  vvvvy- 
thing  essential  to  a  well-equipped  modern 
factory.  The  plant  must  occupy  at  least 
a  half  acre  of  ground. 

This  concern  has  been  manufacturin.g 
spray  ))umps  for  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  and  has  developed  an  enor- 
mous trade  all  over  the  fruit-growing 
world.  The  writer  was  surprised  to  learn 
that  all  sprayer  iiarts  are  made  through 
jigs  and  templates,  which  makes  them 
perfectly  interchangeable,  a  feature  that 
the  sprayer  user  must  surely  ai)])reciitc 
and  value  highly. 

It  is  not  generally  known,  perhaps, 
that  an  Eastern  fa"tory  was  established 
about  a  year  ago.  Bean  s))ray  ))iim()s  are 
row  manufactured  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and 
the  reputation  established  bv  the  San  .Jose 
factory  has  made  the  development  of 
trade  for  the  Cleveland  1)ranch  a  compar- 
atively eiisy  matter.  Both  factories  are 
fit  ))resent  running  day  and  night  in  or- 
der to  keei)  pace  with  the  orders  that  are 
flooding  in. 

The  Bean  .Snray  Pumu  Co.  manufactures 
a  comiilete  line  of  hand  and  i)ower  snrav- 
ers.  pump  accessories,  and  spray  mate- 
rials. It  has  just  issued  a  most  ((-''dita- 
blc  catalogue  which  will  l>e  sent  free  to 
all  who  address  the  comi)any  at  Sar  J"f?> 
California. 
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REX  YOUR  TREES  WITH 

THE  FAMOUS  REX  SPRAYS 

Our  Standard  Rex  Lime  &  Sulphur  Solution  is  being  used  by  the 
principal  fruit  growers  in  every  State  in  the  Union.  See  that  Rex  is 
on  your  barrel,  and  not  some  imitation  that  is  untried. 

Rex  Arsenate  of  Lead  is  made  under  the  latest  scientific  formu- 
las; applicable  to  all  climates  and  conditions  in  the  United  States. 
Remember,  that  which  is  good  for  one  district  is  not  necessarily  good 
for  another,  and  if  you  want  something  that  is  good  for  all  places, 
please  ask  your  dealer  or  correspond  with  the 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  COMPANY,  Benlcia,  California. 


K  T  Concrete  Pipe 
or  Tile  Moulds 

BEST  OF  STEEL  USED  IN  THEIR  CONSTRUCTION 

Lai  ^est  output  of  aii.y  tools  on  the  market;  660  ft. 
10-in  pipe  made  In  M  hrs.  by  4  men. 

Complete  book  of  instnu-tlons  furnished  free  with 
eveiy  order  for  tools  direct  from  fa  toi.r  to  you. 
W  e  maiiufactvire  a  l  oraple'.e  line  of  Irrigation 
a  Pi  Uanoes,  such  .is 

Head  Gates,  Pressure  Gates, 
Valves,  Etc. 

used  in  concrete,  vitrified  or  sheet  steel  pipe.  Get 
our  prices.   Addiess  Uepartnient  E. 

The  Kellar-Thomason  Mfg.  Company 

COVINA,  Los  Angeles  County,  CALIFORNIA. 

.Mention  Pacific  Rural  Pkess. 


PACIFIC  TANK  &  PffE  CO. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR  WOOD  I'lPli  F»>11 

WATER,  on..   \VI!VK,  IRIMGATION,  CITV  SYSTB3MS. 

HIIVINU  AXD  CYA.\IDING.  MI\I\G,  POWER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  In.  to  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.   New  Pipe  Catalogue  in  Preparation. 
FACTORIES:  OFFICES: 
SAN  FRAiVCIsCO,  CAL,.  il<*  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

POKTI.A.M).  ORE.  Kentou  Station,  Porlliind,  Ore. 

f.OS   A\«;EI.ES.  CAI,.  4<>4  Equltahlr  Itnnk  B<Ik..  I  ok  ArnKflom.  Cal. 

BOXES  and  BOX  SHOCKS 

FRLIT    AND    \  EGETAHI.E    BOXES   OCR  SPECIALTY. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCANTILE   BOX  CO. 

2S1  BERRY  STREET  ( :V<-ar  Poarth»  SAN   FRAISCISCO.  CAI.. 


HIGH  GRADE  FERTILIZER 

For  Orchards,  Vineyards,  Gardens,  Lawns 

GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS  shows  a  line  comiKHiiid 
of  slice])  iiiiiiiureand  coiumeifial  plaiil  fooils.  Write 
for  free  booklet  "A  Keoipe  for  Makiiifr  Ooki."  It  gives 
ilelails  and  insl  riicl  ions  for  iisin-;. 

FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES,  Fresno,  CaL 

GEJ.  C.  ROEDING,  Pres.  and  Mgr. 


WESXERINJ  F»IF»E  AIVD  STEEL  CO. 

KRA.IveiS  SIVIITH   &  CO..   IVIanuiaoturers  ol 


FOR  XOWIM   WATER  WORKS 
Hydraulic,  Irrlsatlon  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe.  Etc.    Ail  Sizes. 
Office,  9  Fremont  Street.      Works  at  8tb  and  Townsend,  San  Francisco,  California 
Water  and  OU  Tanks— all  sizes.  Coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Aspbaltum 


WE  INTRODUCE  a  New  Member  of 
Ihe  Benicia  Family 

The  Benicia-Orr  Cultivator 


111  tlic  Benicia-Orr  Cultivator  we  present  ;iii  implement  with 
new  and  original  features,  wliich  has  been  designed  by  a  practical 
field  man.  It  has  liecn  thoroiiirhly  tested  and  proven  superior  in 
iiiaiiy  important  partieiilars  to  any  other  cultivator  on  the  market. 

Our  space  won't  ])erriiit  an  extended  deserii)tioii,  hut  the  man 
who  knows  will  note  tliat  anions;  some  of  the  desirable  features  are: 
THE  FRAME  IS  LOW;  EXTENDS  OUT  BEYOND  AND  IN 
FRONT  OF  WHEELS  AND  DRIVER;  THE  ADJUSTING  LEVER 
IS  CONVENIENTLY  PLACED,  AND  THE  DRAFT  IS  APPLIED 
DIRECT. 

These  features,  combined  with  the  fact  that  the  driver's  weijrht 
e(|ualizes  weight  of  frame,  insuring  ease  of  handling  and  a  perfect 
balance  in  every  position;  that  there  is  no  weight  on  horses'  necks, 
and  that  the  size  can  be  easily  changed  from  seven  to  nine  teeth, 
make  it  a  very  superior  implement. 

If  you  ever  used,  are  now  using,  or  expect  to  use.  a  cultivator, 
you  will  be  interested  in  this  new,  up-to-date  implement. 

If  there  is  no  aucncx'  in  voni-  vieinit\'.  write  direct  to 


TO  THE  TRADE:     We  are 

receiving  numerous  in- 
iiuiries  for  this  implement. 
If  you  want  an  exclusive 
agency  write  us  today. 


BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 

51*  PACIFIC  BUILDING 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

FACTORY:  BENICIA,  CAUFORMA 


KROGHS 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  V'ertl<-al  Purap 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  Itiiprovements,  sam,; 
being  fuUy  explained  In  our  BuUetl.  K-  0,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


J' 


KDOCH  PUENT  WATER  BALAHCEO  VERTIMI  PUMP 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

The  pump  can  be  seen  in  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 


KROGH  MAIMUEACTURIIMG  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


CHICO  NURSERY  COMPANY 

GROWERS  OF  HIGH  (IRADE  NURSERY  STOCK 

Promo  atteiitiv^n  aiven  io  orders  ee  t  in  by  mall.  Write  us  for  p' h  eson  A  pples.  Peaches, 
Pears  <h  rrlei-  Plums.  Prmies.  Apricots,  \linonds,  ng.  Wnlnuts,  Klk  Walnuts,  H|£8, 
Urape  Vines  and  Uerrles.   Ornamental  Trees,  Flowering  Hhrubs  and  Koses.  Catalog  free. 

CHICO  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Chico,  Cal. 
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Forty-first  Year. 

RAISING  ALFALFA. 


The  dry  fiill  of  1910  caused  ji  postpdiiement  in 
the  plantiiiy  of  nuiiiy  hundreds  of  acres  of  alfalfa 
ill  California.  As  a  result  the  seed  will  be  planted 
in  January,  February  and  March  of  this  year. 
The  land  that  was  planted  will  in  most  eases  be 
re-seeded,  as  the  dry  spell  was  disas- 
trous. Land  that  Avas  prei)ared  for 
fall  sowi)ii;-.  howe\-ei'.  Avill  be  in  excel- 
lent condition  for  early  plantini;  this 
year.  Just  what  months  that  the  al- 
falfa should  be  planted  depends  en- 
tirely on  the  locality.  In  rejiions 
where  there  is  no  frost  or  cold 
weather,  seed  planted  in  January  has 
an  excellent  start  by  summer,  as  i1 
will  t>et  the  benetit  of  all  the  rains. 
l)nt  in  rei;ions  where  "the  fi'ost  is  on 
the  pumpkins"  until  February  oi' 
March,  jjlantinu-  should  be  delaxed 
until  this  (Unifier  is  past. 

Alfalfa  does  best  under  ii-ri^alion. 
The  yield  is  not  only  lar^ei-.  but 
gophers  and  scpiirrels  are  ke])t  down. 
Every  year  thou- 
sands of  dollars' 
worth  of  alfalfa 
is  eaten  by  these 
pests,  and  the  most 
effective  method  of 
getting'  rid  of  them 
is  by  flooding-.  It 
is  no  uncommon 
occurrence  to  see 
several  hundred 
fj:oj)hers  drowned 
out  in  an  acre 
patch.  It  is  prac- 
tically impossible, 
howevei',  to  drown 
them  all  out,  as 
some  will  get  into 
the  levees  and  will 
remain  there  until 
the  w  a  t  e  r  g  o  e  s 
down.  For  this 
reason  a  1 f  a  1  f  a 
grrowers  are  mak- 
ing their  levees  as 
small  as  possible 
in  order  to  afford 
little  space  foi-  the 

gophers  to  hide,  'i'lie  small  border  also  makes  i1 
more  easy  for  the  mowers  to  go  from  one  check 
to  another.  A  ten-inch  levee  is  considered  high 
enough  unless  the  ground  is  very  sloping  or  un 
even.  In  that  case  the  lower  borders  should  be 
hifrh  enough  to  force  the  water  over  the  highest 
portion  of  the  check.  The  levees  shown  in  the 
picture  are  much  too  high  and  waste  consider- 
able land. 

A  disk  plow  is  used  considerably  in  cutting  uj) 
or  grading  and  preiiaring  the  seed  l)ed.  Thei'e 


are  several  methods  used  in  making  levees  and 
the  checks.  The  best  system  is  to  skim  the  sur- 
face of  the  tield  and  cutting  across  the  checks  at 
right  angles  to  the  levees  aiul  dum])ing  the  ac- 
cumulation load  at  the  lines  mai'ked  out  for  the 
borders,  or  where  there  is  a  high  spot  in  the  check 
this  can  be  cut  down  and  used  to  make  the  boi'- 
ders.     This  s\'stem   mr.k'es  the  checks  smootlu')' 


Flooding  the  Checks. 


Smoothing  the  Land  With  the  Planl<  Drag. 

lan  the  furi'ow  s\s1cm  where  the  borders  arc 
made  throwing  iij)  three  or  four  fiiirows  with 
a  plow.  This  causes  a  depression  along  the  bor- 
dei-  where  the  water  collects  and  kills  the  grass. 
It  also  mnkes  it  very  difficult  for-  the  mower  to 
cut  close  to  the  borders. 

The  first  essential  in  starting  an  alfalfa  field  is 
to  get  clean  seed  that  is  free  from  dodder  and 
otiiei-  pests.  It  also  |)ays  to  get  the  best  seed  even 
if  a  higliei'  jirice  has  to  be  ])aid,  as  the  clicapci' 
stuff  is  usnallv  full  of  adidterat ions.    The  anionut 


to  use  varies  from  15  to  2.")  pounds  an  acre,  but 
the  avei'age  is  about  20  j)ounds.  \ew  rough  land 
requires  more  seed  than  low  loamy  soils. 

The  alfalfa  plant  after  it  starts  is  a  hardy  plant, 
but  when  germinating  it  is  easily  killed.  For  this 
reason  the  soil  should  be  well  prepared..  Before 
plowing  it  is  customary  to  flood  the  land  to  a 
(Iciith  of  12  to_  18  inches  in  order  to  give  enough 
moisture  for  the  plants  to  get  a  good 
growth.  The  land  should  be  plowed 
deeply,  about  12  inches  if  possible. 
Fields  should  be_  harrowed  and  cross 
harrowed  several  times  until  the  soil 
is  pulverized.  Where  the  ground  has 
been  jirepared  during  the  fall  months, 
as  is  the  case  at  the  present  time  with 
hundreds  of  acres,  all  that  it  neces- 
sary is  to  surface  harrow  to  a  depth 
of  aiiont  two  inches.  This  will  pro- 
tect the  moisture  and  afford  a  soft, 
airy  seed  bed.  AVhen  a  crust  forms 
after  the  seed  is  planted  the  ground 
should  be  harrowed  again,  as  the 
leaves  are  very  tender  and  can  not 
break  through. 

Seeds  should  not  be  planted  too 
deep,  as  they  will 
not  come  up,  and 
if  planted  too  shal- 
low will  not  find 
c  n  o  u  g  h  soil  in 
which  to  start  the 
rootlets.  The  av- 
erage depth  is 
from  one  to  two 
inches.  dcjxMiding 
lar-gely  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  soil. 
It  is  easily  sown 
with  a  drill  or  by 
broadcast  and  then 
harrowed  and  a 
plank  drag  run 
over  the  surface 
as  shown  in  the 
picture.  Any  kind 
of  m  e  c  h  a  n  i  c  a  1 
st)wer  is  better 
than  broadcasting 
for  scattering  the 
seetl  more  evenly. 
On  the  other  hand, 
drills  plant  too 
deeply  unless  s(>t 
proi)crl\ .  T.  K.  ('ochr;ine  of  ('orcoran  has  had 
wonderful  results  by  using  an  ordinai'y  grain 
drill  ill  the  tiile  land.  This  land  was  never  plowed, 
but  he  drilled  the  seed  into  the  soil  during  De- 
cember and  .lanuary.  .Mr.  Cochrane  only  used 
nine  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre. 

After  the  seed  is  planted,  it  is  best  to  u.se  a 
roller,  especially  in  light  soil,  but  never  leave  the 
surface  hard,  as  the  leaflets  can  not  go  through  it. 
Heavy  adobe  soil  should  never  be  rolled,  in  fact 
{Continued  on  Page 
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California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Ri  ral  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  M.,  .Ian.  17,  1911  : 


Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Stations. 

Past 

Seasonal 

Normal 

Maxi- 

Mini- 

Week. 

to  Date. 

to  Date. 

mum. 

mum. 

Bureka  

1.1. 'i 

13.41 

20.91 

68 

;u 

Red  Bluir 

1.74 

7.61 

12.11 

•52 

Sacramento 

7.49 

8.86 

.54 

;56 

San  Francisco... 

4.7(i 

8.;54 

10.  a4 

56 

4:! 

San  Jose  

7.6S 

9.;58 

6.-59 

60 

34 

Fresno   

.28 

2..5;{ 

4.48 

64 

.34 

Independence... 

.(Ml 

1.69 

4.41 

52 

22 

San  Ijuis  Obispo 

1.7« 

•5.7.") 

8.47 

62 

.34 

Los  Angeles  . 

.H4 

■2.70 

6.57 

66 

42 

San  Diego  

0.11 

4.;;;! 

62 

42 

The  Week. 

WashiiiiT  the  facf  of  iiatiii'e  seems  to  liave  freed 
the  air  from  the  intiuenzial  jrerms  wliieh  ke|)t  the 
doctors  busy  diirint:'  tlie  iiioiitli  of  waitirifi'  for  the 
rains,  and  prohahly  the  hitiliei-  tone  of  satisfae- 
tion  and  eonfidenec  ovei"  the  improved  outhxik 
for  eflt'ort,  investment  and  l)usiness  jfeneraliy.  has 
had  as  much  to  do  with  the  hanisliment  of  fjrippy 
aches  from  tin'  eoiinnimity  vertel)i"ae  as  did  the 
doctors"  febrifuiies.  However  tliat  may  be,  we 
ai'e  all  fit  to  lauyh  at  the  report  that  according-  to 
a  copy  of  tile  rain  I'eeurds  of  the  Franciscan 
fathers  i\ept  at  the  Santa  iiarhara  .Mission,  the 
winter  of  17!)1 — 1"20  years  nno — was  a  positively 
rainless  winter.  Such  an  unblessed  memory  lias 
little  wei.uht  with  the  figures  of  rainfall  fni'  this 
year,  advauciufj:  as  they  do  in  the  talilc  at  the 
head  of  this  cohnnn.  Kememher  how  miu'h  i-ain 
may  come  fi'om  a  rather  late  beginninj:-  rather 
than  speculate  about  wiietiier  there  was  no  rain 
in  that  distant  year  or  whether  the  cat  ate  the 
j>archment  which  may  have  held  the  figures.  How 
nuich  better  it  is  in  every  way  to  remember,  for 
in.stance.  that  San  Diego  had  more  rain  in  one 
day  last  week  than  has  been  recently  recorded, 
than  to  remember  that  away  back,  dni-ing  the  life 
of  the  man  who  clioi)])ed  the  cherry  tree,  some 
one  wrote  it  down  that  Santa  Uariiara  had  no 
rain  at  all  in  a  year,  and  I'oundrd  llic  .\iianias 
Club  of  America. 

Of  coui'se.  we  nuiy  be  all  wi-ong  about  this,  but 
why  do  we  care  more  than  a  fishernuin  when  he 
achieves  well-placed  wetness.  We  are  so  joyfill 
over  the  changed  outlook  for  crops  in  the  field 
and  courage  in  the  fiekler  that  we  feel  lil\e 
Jeshuron  of  old.  who.  the  record  says,  "wa.xed 
fat  and  kicked"":  and  when  we  feel  strength  to 
kick  we  like  to  slam  that  old  ])ete  noir  of  ours,  to 
wit  :  the  disposition  to  nud<e  agriculture  the 
panacea  for  social  evils.  We  are  (piite  excited  by 
the  announcement  that  a  San  Francisco  senator 
has  introduced  a  bill  at  Sacramento  that  the  State 
Board  of  Prison  Directors,  with  two  women,  who 
are  to  be  named  by  the  Governor,  shall  constitute 
a  commission  to  purchase  a  farm  and  erect  ac- 
commodations for  at  least  2.50  persons,  and  that 
to  this  farm  habitual  female  offenders  over  25 
years  of  age.  whose  oflFeiises  are  mere  misdemean- 
ors, shall  be  committed.  If  a  woman  who  is  com- 
mitted has  a  child  she  nuiy  take  her  offsjiring 


Miul  dairy  work  are  to  be  done  by  the  inmates, 
with  her  to  the  farm.  Horticultural,  agricultural 
The  liill  carries  an  a|)i)ropriation  of  ^100,000.  It 
directs  that  the  laiul-  to  be  purchased  shall  be  an 
improved  tract,  fertile  and  iiroductive.  in  a 
healthful  situation,  and  having  a  uood  water  snj)- 
ply  aiul  drainage. 

If  this  simply  means  a  separate  prison  for 
women,  we  have  notliing  to  say  against  that,  for 
we  do  not  know  anything-  about  penology.  We 
apprehend,  however,  that  the  location  of  such  an 
institution  on  a  farm  indicates  in  the  mind  of  the 
proponents  an  obsession  that  agriculture  is  so 
easy  that  even  fallen  women  need  not  err  therein, 
or  else  that  farmers  are  so  easy  that  they  of  all 
producers  are  the  only  ones  who  will  tolerate 
competition  with  penal  pi-oducts.  We  are  quite 
sure  that  the  unfortunate  women  could  be  better 
situated  in  a  town  and  their  time  could  be  most 
satisfactorily  used  in  indo(U'  industries,  hut  oh 
what  an  outrage  it  would  he  to  sell  their  maiui- 
factures  in  competition  with  those  of  exemplary 
persons!  Why  should  the  farnu'r  be  chosen  to 
su.stain  such  competition  rather  than  other  [)eo- 
ple?  Is  he  so  low  that  he  cannot  protest,  or  is  he 
so  easy  that  he  will  not  ?  And  then  what  wisdom 
is  there  in  expecting  women  who  know  luiught 
of  rural  life  to  accept  curative  treatment  in  an 
utterly  strange  environment  and  to  discharge 
duties  which  are  the  hartlest  bondage  unless  sus- 
tained by  the  spirit  which  ennobles  such  service? 
Hut  we  have  no  idea  that  such  (piestions  will 
have  any  weight  with  the  reformers  who  have 
their  minds  concreted  on  the  subject.  The  only 
claim  we  dare  to  make  is  that  the  supervision  aiul 
actual  ojiei-ation  of  the  institution  shall  be  en- 
trusted to  California  women  who  know  by  ex- 
|)erience  what  agriculture  is  and  how  it  slutuld  be 
pursued.  Do  not  add  the  affair  to  the  existing 
prison  direction  with  a  couple  of  women  attached. 
]\[ake  the  whole  outfit  of  women  wise  in  agricid- 
ture  and  wise  in  women  and  their  ways.  |>et  the 
women  guide  ami  instruct  and  let  the  women 
watch  and  restrain.  Women  alone  kiu)w  what 
M  omen  can  do  in  farming  and  how  they  should  do 
it.  The  only  approach  to  success  must  be  along 
the  scratch  of  the  hat  pin. 

Anil  we  make  this  suggestion  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  hat  pin  has  .just  achieved  its  most  ilis- 
tre.ssing  work  in  agricultui-e.  The  story  goes  that 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  National  Land  Sliow,  held 
in  St.  Louis  last  week,  the  prettiest  baby  exhibited 
during  the  show  was  awardeil  a  farm.  The 
mother  of  a  liah.v  which  failed  to  win  the  first 
prize  for  beauty  is  charged  with  having  delibi-r- 
ately  gone  up  to  the  successful  infant  and  stuck  a 
hat  pin  into  its  |iiid<  tfesli.  The  hahy  .xelled  and 
the  crowd  was  stai-tled.  The  woman  accused  of 
the  deliberate  act  disapjx'ared.  This  is  a  dis- 
tressing instance  of  the  ci-uclt.\  and  nuilevolence 
engendered  by  c(uupetition.  Possibly  farmers  are 
wise  aiul  hnmaiu-  to  igiuire  the  lesentment  which 
some  other  da.sses  manifest. 

Something  reall.\-  very  good  seems  to  be  on  the 
way  toward  securing  a  better  labor  supply  for  the 
farther  west.  A  ver\-  important  meeting  is  being 
held  this  week  in  Onudui.  It  is  the  result  of  a  de- 
maiul  from  Western  (iovernors.  immigration 
ofificials  and  connnercial  associations  for  an  asso- 
ciation which  shall  devote  its  etu'rgies  to  turning 
the  tide  of  immigration  into  the  Western  States. 
It  is  intended  to  organize  a  Western  Devebipment 
A.ssociation  to  become  potential  in  stopping  the 
tide  of  people  g:oing  from  the  Missouri  and  ]\Iis- 
sissii)pi  valleys  into  Canada.  Nebraska.  Colo- 
lado,  Wyiuning,  T'tah,  Idaho,  .Montaiui.  Washing- 


ton. Oregon,  Nevada.  California  and  Arizona  are 
the  States  which  will  take  the  lead  in  attempting 
to  see  that  the  newcomers  are  turned  from  the 
South  and  fnun  the  Canadian  Northwest  into  the 
most  fertile  aiul  jiromising  part  of  the  United 
States.  It  is.  of  cour.se.  a  niovenu'ut  to  direct  in- 
vestment, but  an  accompanying  effect  will  be  the 
direction  of  th  ose  also  who  are  willing-  to  work 
for  others. 


Another  exceedingly  interesting  undertaking  is 
heralded  as  an  attempt  to  turn  the  tide  of  immi- 
gration from  the  cities  to  the  counti-y,  but  in  a 
measure  to  control  immigration  to  the  Fnited 
States  by  an  organization  of  the  ("atholic  clergv. 
The  organization  is  the  Catholic  Colonization  of 
the  Cnited  States  of  America.  The  first  move  of 
the  society  will  be  to  send  abroad  "chaplains  of 
organization'"  to  interest  the  Catholic  clergy  of 
Euidpe  in  the  pro.ject.  The  local  priest  will  be 
asked  to  keep  the.se  chaplains  informed  of  families 
in  theii-  pari.shes  wlu>  intend  to  come  to  the  United 
States.  If  the  immigrants  are  of  the  desirable 
class,  the  chai>lains  will  endeavor  to  have  them 
c(une  to  the  new  agricultural  colonies  to  be  es- 
tablished by  the  church  in  the  United  States  and 
stay  awa.\-  from  the  cities.  If  they  are  classed  as 
"undesirables,"'  the  local  clergy  will  endeavor  to 
dissuade  them  from  immigrating:.  While  there  is 
in  the  proposition  a  sectarian  propaganda  which 
.some  may  dislike,  un((uestionably  much  can  be 
done  for  the  rural  labor  supply  in  the  far  West 
by  wider  disti-ibution  of  capable  people.  When 
they  breathe  a  little  American  atmosphere  they 
will  be  independent  of  too  much  special  direction 
and  control  and  will  learn  to  seek  and  find  oppor- 
tunities for  themselves. 


Perhaps  in  cui-reiit  colony  undertakings  may  be 
found  the  best  demonstration  of  the  old  adage 
that  time  is  money.  We  read  a  statement  that 
the  Colonia  Cosine,  on  the  Paraguay  above  .Asun- 
cion, is  one  of  the  most  curious  in  the  world.  The 
members  of  the  colony  make  or  grow  evervthing 
they  want,  and  import  nothing.  The  workmen 
have  seven  hours"  time  a  day,  and  earn,  not 
money,  but  time.  Their  wages  are  hours  and  half 
hours.  These  are  s<uuetimes  saved  uj)  till  they 
have  a  week  in  hand,  and  then  go  off  on  an  excur- 
sion. If  a  man  wants  a  chair  or  table,  he  pa.vs  for 
it  in  hours  of  work,  which  are  deducted  from  the 
balance  to  his  credit.  We  presume  the  economists 
will  point  out  the  fact  that  this  is  merely  a  clear- 
ing house  of  effort,  or  a  modern  modification  of 
the  exchange  of  actual  products  which  was  the 
commerce  of  primitive  mankiiul  probably.  It  will 
probably  go  the  way  of  all  other  undertakings  to 
[iractice  pristine  metho.ls  in  an  up-to-date  worUl. 

The  heirs  of  the  late  Count  Leo  Tolstoi,  the  cos- 
mopolitan and  humanit  arian  Russian,  convex'  a 
very  forcible  if  indirect  com])liment  to  this  coun- 
try in  their  plans  for  a  memorial  to  their  dis- 
ting'uished  relative.  They  have  conic  to  the 
United  States  to  sell  "about  7.')<»  acres  of  rich  agri- 
cultural land  in  Russia  for  .>t;1..30{),0()0""— which 
would  make  the  land  worth  .^2000  per  acre,  which 
is  a  prctt.\  high  agricultural  rating,  but  never 
mind  that.  It  .seems  there  are  .\nu'ricans  willing 
to  buy  the  land  on  condition  that  the  l.')0  acres 
which  the  Tolstoi  heirs  desire  to  devote  to  a 
memorial  .settlenu'ut  and  .school  of  agriculture 
should  be  paid  for  by  an  international  subscrip- 
tion fund,  to  which  admirers  of  the  late  Count 
might  send  dcuiations.  On  the  remaining  600 
acres  they  purpose  to  erect  a  j)ermanent  exhibi- 
tion of  American  agricultural  machinery  and  cul- 
tivate the  surrounding  land  by  modern  methods, 
to  demonstrate  to  the  Russian  farmers  how  they 
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can  produce  twice  the  amount  of  crops  on  their 
fertile  lands  and  save  labor  and  expense.  We  do 
not  undertake  to  judj^e  the  (luality  of  the  enter- 
prise which  expects  to  show  profits  on  af>ricui- 
tural  land  costinji  if;2(HK)  per  acre.  Some  one  who 
knows  more  about  it  can  do  that.  What  we  see 
significant  in  it  is  tliat  the  heirs  must  have  one  of 
two  ideas:  one  that  Americans  are  easy  money: 
the  other  that  they  desire  to  emphasize  the  in- 
Huence  of  American  inventors  and  mainifacturers 
in  the  elevation  of  ajiricultural  prosperity.  Tlie 
latter  was  Tolstoi's  agricultural  faith,  and  there- 
fore we  accept  it  as  the  ruling  motive  witli  his 
heirs. 


It  wouiti  grieve  us  to  think  that  the  Tolstoi 
heirs  were  pursuing  Americans  for  any  such  j)ur- 
pose  as  some  Hoosier  horses  chased  some  Iloosier 
cows  th<'  other  day.  It  seems  that  a  farmer  near 
Ilamiiioiid,  Ind..  was  astouiule<l  at  the  sight  of  iiis 
herd  of  cows  being  madly  pursued  by  four  of  his 
horses.  As  a  cow  dropped  from  exhaustion  the 
farniei"  ran  to  the  I'escue,  expecting  to  see  her 
ti'ampled.  Instead,  the  horses  eagerly  began  lick- 
ing her  hide.  Investigation  disclosed  that  a  chore 
l)oy  from  Chicago,  recently  employed,  when  I0I1I 
to  "salt"  the  cows,  had  carefully  rubbed  (he  salt 
all  over  the  aninuUs,  working  it  into  the  hair,  and 
the  horses  were  "salt  hungry." 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Irrigated  or  Non-Irrigated  Apples. 

To  the  PJditor:  i'lease  give  me  your  opinion 
upon  the  merits  of  irrigiited  and  non-irrigated 
land  for  apple  [)roduction.  Where  soil  and  cli- 
matic conditions  are  favorable  to  the  raising  of 
apples,  what  effect  has  irrigation  on  them?  In 
your  opinion,  which  is  the  best  keeping  apple? 
Which  is  the  better  flavored,  the  irrigated  or  non- 
irrigated?  Are  the  apples  raised  in  your  State 
the  product  of  irrigation  or  not?  What  district 
in  your  State  would  you  suggest  to  raise  aj)ples 
in  ?— En(juirer,  New  York. 

The  commercial  ju'oduct  of  ('alifornia  apples  is 
chiefly  made  u])on  deep  soils  in  districts  of  amjile 
rainfall  so  that  the  fruit  can  be  perfected  and  the 
trees  maintained  in  thrifl  by  thorough  cultivation 
and  without  irrigation.  In  the  foothill  and  moun- 
tain regions,  however,  apple  trees  are  irrigated 
and  flrst-class  fruit  produced  by  the  i)rocess. 
There  are  so  many  localities  well  suited  for  apples 
in  this  State  through  a  north  and  south  distance 
of  five  or  six  hundred  miles  that  we  cannot  desig- 
nate particular  regions.  If  you  contemplate  in- 
vestment you  should  inform  yourself  by  personal 
observation.  There  is  no  particular  virtue  in  the 
absence  of  irrigation  nor  in  the  presence  of  it. 
All  that  the  tree  requires  is  that  the  moisture  sup- 
ply should  be  ade(|uate  atui  timely.  There  are 
uiuloubtedly  many  apple  orchards  grown  with- 
out irrigation  where  a  little  water  artificially  ap- 
plied during  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  would 
be  a  great  advantage  for  the  perfection  of  winter 
varieties. 


Budding  Oranges. 

To  the  Editor:  My  first  atteinpt  at  budding,  1 
cut  twenty  buds  from  Thompson  Improved  X'avcl 
(did  not  remove  the  branch):  these  1  pi-otectcd 
well  from  the  air  and  immediately  insei'ted  in 
stock  of  Mexican  sour  orange  "amataca."  1  left 
bands  on  for  ten  days  at  which  time  about  half 
seemed  to  have  "stuck."  but  after  a  few  days  the 
bark  curled  away  from  the  trees  and  the  buds 
dried  up  and  died.  I  then  tried  again,  but  this 
time  left  the  ])ands  on  for  thirteen  days  and 
lightly  tied  strings  around  each  tree  below  the 
bud  to  prevent  the  bark  from  curling,  and  also 
put  grafting  wax  in  the  cut  and  over  the  bud. 
These,  with  the  exception  of  one,  appeared  fresh 


and  green  at  time  of  taking  off  the  bands,  but 
upon  examining  them  three  weeks  later  I  found 
them  rotted.  The  grafting  wax  used  was  made 
of  beeswax,  resin,  olive  oil  and  a  small  amount  of 
lard  to  soften  it.  Do  you  think  that  the  action 
of  the  lard  on  the  buds  would  cause  them  to  rot  ? 
Also  is  there  anytiiing  in  budding  at  a  certain 
phase  of  the  moon? — Subscriber,  Vera  Cruz, 
Mexico. 

We  a.sk  you  to  consider  first  whether  the  buds 
which  you  used  were  sufficiently  developed,  that 
is,  a  sufficient  amount  of  hardness  and  maturity 
attained  by  the  twig  from  which  you  took  these 
buds.  Second,  to  suggest  to  you  the  use  of  the 
waxed  band,  drawing  it  quite  tightly  around  the 
bark,  above  and  below  the  bud,  covering  the  bud 
itself  without  too  nnich  pressure  for  several  days, 
then  loosening  the  band  somewhat,  but  carefidly 
replacing  over  all  but  the  bud  point.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  exclude  the  air  sufficiently,  but  not  wholly. 
The  reason  why  your  l)uds  decayed  was  probably 
due  to  the  total  exclusion  of  the  air.  The  use  of 
a  soft  fat  like  olive  oil  oi'  lard  is  not  desii'able.  If 
\()U  us(>  oil  at  all  for  the  purpose  of  softening, 
linseed  oil,  as  used  by  painters,  is  safer  because 
of  its  disposition  to  dry  without  so  much  pene- 
tration. Having  used  olive  oil  and  lard  together, 
there  certainly  is  a  question  as  to  whether  you 
had  not  used  too  much  soft  fatty  material. 

There  is  no  chance  that  the  moon  exerts  any  in- 
fluence uj)on  the  buds.  It  is  rather  a  question  of 
getting  the  proper  buds  inserted  when  the  stock 
is  ready  to  accept  them.  If  you  experiment  a 
little  more  you  will  hit  upon  the  method  which 
will  succeed  under  your  conditions. 


Sunburn  and  Borers. 

To  the  Piditor:  Will  you  please  tell  me  how  to 
kill  the  borer  woi'm  which  is  destroying  my  young 
and  some  of  the  old  apple  tree?  They  attack  the 
trees  near  the  ground  and  completely  eat  all  the 
bark  off  the  tree,  and  the  trees  are  slowly  dying. — 
Reader,  Santa  Criiz  county. 

We  never  saw  all  the  bark  removed  by  an  in- 
sect of  any  kind.  It  is  sometimes  very  clearly 
doiu'  by  field  mice  and  perhajis  by  other  rodents. 
Aside  from  this,  serious  injury  is  done  by  sun- 
burn, and  after  a  time  the  bark  may  disappear  on 
the  south  and  west  sides  and  the  wood  be  exposed. 
Whenever  the  bark  is  injured  by  the  sun  the 
borers  make  their  way  into  the  wood  and  they 
cannot  be  successfully  pursued.  The  way  to  pre- 
vent sunburn  is  to  use  a  protector  or  whitewash 
the  bark  of  the  trunk  and  lower  branches  which 
are  not  fully  shaded  by  the  foliage  and  to  keep 
the  bark  white  by  later  applications  of  white- 
wash. If  too  great  an  area  of  the  bark  has  not 
been  destroyed,  the  tree  will  recover  under  this 
treatment  and  may  be  serviceable  for  some  time. 
If,  however,  the  burning  has  gone  too  far  and  the 
tree  has  lost  its  vigor  and  thrift,  grubbing  out 
ami  planting  new  trees  is  desirable. 


Blackberries  for  Drying  Only. 

To  the  Editor:  What  variety  of  blackberries 
or  ras|)berries  are  the  best  for  drying  [jurjioses? 
Are  berries  successfully  dried  in  evaporators? 
This  is  a  natural  berry  country.  Wild  blaclclier- 
ries  are  a  woruler  liere.  Transportation  facilities 
do  not  allow  raising  for  the  city  market.  In  your 
opinion,  woidd  the  planting  of  ten  acres  in  ber- 
ries be  a  success  from  a  financial  stand[)oint  ? 
Do  currants  pay  better  for  dr\  ing  in  this  couiitrs' 
than  berries?  We  have  irrigation  facilities,  if 
needed,  ami  intend  to  try  ten  acres  if  the  infor- 
mation you  give  us  is  promising. — BegiiuuM-,  Del 
Norte  county. 

The  blackberries  chiefly  grown  in  Califoitiia 
are  the  Lawton  and  the  Mammoth.  The  rasp- 
berry chiefly  grown  is  the  (Juthbert.  There  are 
very  few  of  these  berries  dried.  It  would  Ik^ 
better  to  dry  them  in  an  evaporator  than  in  the 


sun,  but  so  little  is  done  in  this  State  that  we 
cannot  give  you  information  of  particular  value. 
It  would  be  very  much  of  a  ({uestion,  however, 
whether  it  would  be  desirable  to  plant  blackber- 
ries for  drying  only,  becau.se  there  is  such  a  large 
product  iu)w  in  various  places  where  the  berries 
are  either  sold  fresh  or  sold  to  the  cannery,  and 
drying  is  only  done  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the 
crop  if  the  prices  for  th<!  other  uses  are  not  sat- 
isfactory. To  grow  especially  for  drying  would 
give  you  oidy  one  chance  of  selling  to  advantage, 
and  that  the  poorest.  There  are  no  currants  dried 
in  this  State.  In  fact,  what  are  called  currants 
in  the  market  are  dried  grapes  and  not  bush  fruit. 
We  would  advise  you  to  try  a  small  planting  of 
blackberries  at  first,  in  order  to  test  your  facili- 
ties for  producing  a  good  dried  berry  and  whether 
the  nuirket  will  pay  enough  for  it. 


A  Dangerous  Place  for  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  give  me  in- 
formation as  to  the  best  method  of  setting  fruit 
trees  in  heavy  alkaline  soils?  The  land  I  have 
in  mind  contains  a  considerable  (pumtity  of  both 
the  black  and  white  alkalies,  the  upper  two  feet 
being  a  rather  heavy,  sticky  clay,  the  next  three 
feet  below  being  fine  sand,  containing  more  or 
less  alkali,  while  immediately  underneath  this 
sand  is  a  dense  black  muck  in  which,  summer  and 
winter,  is  fround  the  ground-water.  Do  you  think 
the  following  method  of  setting  trees  would  be 
advantageous:  Excavate  for  each  tree  a  hole 
three  feet  in  diameter  and  three  feet  deep.  Fill 
in  a  layer  of  three  or  four  inches  of  coarse  hay, 
forming  a  lining  for  the  excavation.  Then  fill 
the  hole  with  sandy  loam  in  which  the  tree  is 
to  be  set.  The  sandy  loam  would  give  the  young 
tree  a  good  start,  while  the  lining  of  hay  would 
break  up  the  capillary  attraction  between  the 
filled-in  sand  and  the  ground-water  in  the  sur- 
rounding alkali-charged  soil, — Reader,  Orange 
county. 

Whether  the  trees  would  grow  when  planted 
as  you  describe  would  depend  largely  upon 
whether  the  water  in  the  sand  and  muck  below 
carries  alkali,  becau.se,  if  it  does,  it  would  bring 
the  alkali  <piickly  to  the  roots,  and  the  fresh 
soil  which  you  i)ut  in  would  before  long  be  im- 
pregnated through  the  surface  evai)oi'ation  of  the 
rising  moisture.  We  apprehend  that  trees  would 
not  be  permanently  satisfactory  under  such  condi- 
tions as  you  describe,  if,  indeed,  they  should  grow 
well  at  first.  It  would  be  interesting,  of  course, 
to  make  a  small-scale  experiment  to  demonstrate 
what  would  actually  occur. 


The  Kieffer  Pear. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  to  ask  if  you  can  kindly 
favor  me  with  a  little  information.  In  the  Hor- 
ticulturist's Rule-Book,  by  L.  H.  Bailey,  the  Kief- 
fer pear  is  classed  among  the  "varieties  generally 
self-fertile."  We  have  had  a  nurseryman  here, 
who  has  sold  a  large  number  of  pears  anuuig  our 
people — mostly  Kieffer — and  he  has  also  sold 
them  about  10%  of  the  number  of  Oarbers,  stat- 
ing to  them  that  the  Kieft'er  pear  should  have 
(Jarbers  })lanted  among  them  for  polleiii/.ation 
purposes,  'i'he  two  statements  apjx-ar  entirely 
contradictory.  I  do  not  find  the  subjectf  touched 
on  in  your  book,  "California  Fruits".  If  you 
can  give  me  any  light  on  this  subject,  it  will  be 
)nuch  ai)preciated. — -Enquirer,  Pecos  county,  T(!X. 

The  Kieffer  jiear  is  unimportant  comnu'rcially 
in  this  State  and  our  experieru-e  with  it  has  been 
loo  little  to  wan-ant  us  in  giving  any  advice;  what- 
evei-  about  it.  Our  guess  would  be  that  the  Kief- 
f(!r,  like  the  Bartlett,  would  fiiul  such  favorable 
growing  conditions  in  California  that  it  would 
become  self-pollenizing,  even  if  not  that  way  else- 
where. The  Bartlett  certainly  acts  that  way  with 
us,  but  we  have  grown  too  few  Kieffers  to  form 
any  valuable  conclusions.  This  is  the  reason  why 
the  Kieffer  is  not  considered  in  our  book  on  Cali- 
fornia fruits. 
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WALNUTS  AND  ALMONDS  IN  SANTA 
CLARA  VALLEY. 


The  rains  have  come  in  jjood  measure  just  in 
time  to  start  a  aood  lonfj  planting  season  (for  in 
coast  situations,  at  least,  there  are  over  two 
months  of  good  planting  time  left),  and  it  will 
he  the  jjlanter's  fault  if  there  is  anything  good 
left  in  the  nurseries  this  year.  Therefore  orders 
should  he  sent  in  at  once,  if  not  already  filed. 
The  change  in  the  weather  adds  interest  to  talk 
about  things  to  plant,  and  souw  suggestions  about 
nut  planting,  which  Mr.  Jjconard  Coates  of  Mor- 
ganhill  gives  to  the  San  Jose  .Mercury,  are  very 
pertinent  : 

Walnuts  and  Almonds. — The  two  principal  com- 
mercial nuts,  walnuts  and  almonds,  arc  grown  to 
perfection  in  the  Santa  ('lara  valley.  Neither  of 
these  crops  is  grown  to  any  great  extent  in  this 
county. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  both  walmits  and 
almonds  should  not  be  two  of  Santa  Clara's  staple 
products. 

Walnuts. — it  is  pretty  well  known  that  the  wal- 
nut ci'i)])  is  produced  mainly  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia. This  arose  entirely  from  a  misconception, 
still  existing,  that  the  so-called  "English  walnut" 
w^as  a  tender  i)lant,  in  both  tree  and  fruit,  and 
needed  the  mildest  climate  of  California  in  which 
it  might  be  successfully  grown.  The  very  name. 
English  walnut,  sho\dd  point  to  an  error  in  the 
first  place,  and  a  little  deeper  investigation  would 
show  that  this  crop  has  been  prodiu*ed  chiefly  in 
France  for  centuries.  We  all  know  that  the  cli- 
mate of  England  and  of  France  is  not  in  the  same 
class  with  that  of  northern  California,  this  being 
a  very  simple  statement,  having  no  connection 
with  "boost." 

To  modify  this  asserted  misconception  it  may 
be  said  that  the  waliuits  first  introduced  into  Cali- 
fornia were  of  a  very  tender  strain  imported  from 
South  America.  These  commenced  growth  and 
blossomed  very  early  in  the  spring,  aiul  in  Napa 
count\-  and  elsewhere  were  found  to  be  nni)rofit- 
able  because  so  often  injured  l)y  spring  frosts.  In 
Santa  Barbara,  however,  these  same  waltnits  pi-o- 
(luccd  trees  which  \ielded  aiunially  good  crops, 
although,  being  seedlings,  the  (piality  and  size  of 
the  nuts  varied  greatly.  This  county  then,  and 
Los  Angeles,  soon  became  the  center  of  the  walnut 
industry,  but  about  twenty-five  years  ago  a  dis- 
ease attacked  the  trees  which  has  become  an  in- 
creasingly difficult  problem,  and  which  is  known 
as  "walnut  blight,"  or  "bacteriosis  of  the  wal- 
nut.,!' Xo  remedy  to  successfully  combat  this  dis- 
ease has  been  found,  the  only  recourse  being  to 
propagate,  by  grafting  or  budding,  certain  varie- 
ties which  are  not  affected  or  which  are  "resist- 
ant" to  the  blight. 

New  Varieties. — Tlu'  walnut  trees  most  snspec- 
tible  to  this  disease  are  those  in  which  the  sap 
starts  to  flow  early  in  the  spring,  and  this  fact, 
when  known,  did  much  to  .stinuilate  the  interest 
in  tests  made  with  certain  French  varieties  which 
were  known  to  be  hardy,  and  which  started 
growth  late  in  the  season.  Those  who  were  mak- 
ing a  special  study  of  the  walnut  explained  that 
to  compete  successfully  in  the  market,  it  was 
necessary  to  produce  a  nut  which  filled  all  the  re- 
rpiirements  of  that  market,  and  also  that  uni- 
formity in  size  and  quality  was  essential.  To 
obtain  these  results  it  was  lUH-essary  to  find  trees 
that  would,  in  addition,  adapt  themselves  to  ('ali- 
fornia  conditions. 

Without  going  unnecessarily  into  details,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  varieties  planted  connuercially. 
which  succeed  well  in  Santa  Clara  count.v,  and  all 
similar  portions  of  the  State,  as  to  climate,  and 
which  fill  the  above  reijuirements  to  a  very  great 
degree,  are  the  Fran<pu»tte,  San  Jose  Mayette  (or 
Wiltz),  and  Concord.  Several  bearing  orchards 
of  Franrpu'tte  may  be  found,  also  the  Wiltz  May- 
ette  orchai'd,  at  16  Lucretia  avenue.  East  San 
Jose.  The  Concord  is  here  bearing  only  as  in- 
dividual specimens,  but,  in  Contra  Costa  county  a 
large  orchard  has  been  producing  magnificent 
crops  for  many  years,  at  the  home  place  of  Eli  1. 
Hutchinson  of  Concord.  All  interested  can.  and 
should,  investigate  for  themselves  these  orchards. 

Santa  Clara  Product.— Prof.  E.  R.  Lake,  of  the 


Department  of  Agriculture,  has  just  spent  sev- 
eral da\s  in  the  Santa  Clara  valley  on  a  special 
and  prelimiiuiry  to>u'  of  investigation  into  the 
walinit  industry.  He  found  that  the  conditions 
here  were  ideal  if  the  right  varieties  were  planted, 
which  statement  ai)plies  etiually  to  southern  Cali- 
fornia, where  the  crop  is  mostly  from  seedling 
orchards,  and  which  requires  nuich  more  grading 
than  would  the  crop  from  the  Ijcib.  Wiltz,  or  other 
orchards,  near  San  Jose,  where  the  trees  are  all 
grafted  from  a  certain  known  comnuu-cial  variety. 
A  promiiR'nt  Eastern  buyer  said  that  the;  Santa 
Clara  grown  waliuits  were  greatly  superior  in 
(pudity  to  those  of  the  south.  This,  of  course,  re- 
ferred to  the  commercial  varieties  from  grafted 
tl'ccs- 

California  Product. — Looking  over  the  table  of 
crops  and  j)rices  since  1898,  we  find  the  ttuiuagc 
iiu-reased  from  5600  tons  to  9000  tons  for  the 
present  season,  the  last  being,  of  course,  not  exact, 
as  the  crop  is  not  all  harvested.  Prices  varied 
from  7  cents  in  1898  to  1')  cents  a  pound  in  1!)10 
for  No.  1  soft  shell,  being  an  almost  contiiuu>ns 
rise  in  these  twelve  years.  It  may  also  be  stated 
that  European  waliuits  are  still  being  imported  to 
the  Cnited  States  in  large  quantities,  and  some 
as  far  west  as  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  Trees. — 1  do  not  advise  the  planting  of 
seedlings  instead  of  grafted  trees,  or  grafti?ig  the 
seedling  in  the  orchard,  etc.  Such  statements, 
which  are  freely  made,  hardly  need  commenting 
on,  as  the  fruit  grower  might  with  equal  wisdom 
be  advised  to  raise  seedling  almonds  or  ])runes, 
or  to  plant  the  seedlings  and  graft  them  in  the 
orchard. 

The  walnut  should  be  gi'afted  on  the  California 
black  walnut  root;  the  trees  sho\dd  be  forty,  fifty 
or  sixty  feet  apart,  and  other  crops  nmy  be  grown 
between  the  rows  for  many  years.  A  soil  which 
has  a  lower  stratum  retentive  of  moisture  is 
rc(piisite,  as  with  all  late  maturing  croj)s.  It  is 
better  not  to  plant  large  areas  unbroken  of  one 
variety;  the  admixture  of  varieties  always  tends 
to  pi'oductiveness  through  the  agency  of  cross- 
pollination.  The  decreased  product  ivit\'  per 
acre  in  pro])()rtioii  to  the  extent  of  a  given  crop 
is  axiomatic  in  horticulture,  although  the  prin- 
ciple underlying  this  is  not  really  understood. 
The  existing  fact,  however,  nuiy  explain  why  a 
single  tree,  or  unit,  or  a  small  orchard  is  profit- 
able in  inverse  proportion  to  a  larger  luimber  of 
trees  of  the  same  variety. 

The  Almond. — Second  in  importance  among  the 
connnercial  nuts  is  the  almond.  The  following 
statenu'iit  is  made  by  the  California  Almond 
(irowers'  Exchange: 

"The  almond  production  of  California  for  the 
past  twelve  years  has  varied  from  450  tons  in 
1898  to  3270  "tons  in  1902,  while  the  average  has 
been  1877  tons  or  one  poiuul  for  each  twenty-three 
of  the  ])opulation  of  the  Cnited  States. 

"The  importations  of  almonds  for  the  same  time 
has  varied  from  2570  tons  in  1901  to  8572  tons 
in  1908.  The  available  supply  of  both  ("alifornia 
and  imported  almonds  for  consumption  has  vari(>d 
from  ;j;}23  tons  in  1898  to  11,572  tons  in  1908  or 
an  increase  of  248  per  cent  in  ten  years'  tim'\ 
The  average  per  capita  consumption  of  almonds 
in  the  United  States  for  the  twelve  years  has  been 
one  pound  per  aniuim  to  each  six  people.  We 
certainly  have  room  for  increasing  consumption 
for  almonds. 

"The  ('alifornia  crop  for  1!I10  is  estimated  at 
;?500  tons  and  the  foreign  crop  available  for  im- 
portation at  not  over  2750  tons,  which  would  make 
the  available  supply  for  the  year  one  pound  for 
each  seven  i)eo])le  in  the  I'nited  States,  or  800  tons 
less  than  the  average  for  the  past  twelve  years. 
This,  of  course,  means  higher  prices  for  the 
almonds  this  yvnr,  because  one-seventh  of  the 
peo])le  who  ate  almonds  last  year  will  have  to  do 
without  this  year  and  they  will  make  the  other 
six-sevenths  pay  for  what  are  eaten." 

The  almoiul,  as  with  the  waliuit,  rerpiires  a  soil 
retentive  of  moisture,  but  succeeds  best  where 
drainage  is  i)ei'fect,  and  soil  not  too  heavy. 

Other  Varieties  Than  Paper-Shells. — One  fac- 
tor which  has  largely  teiuled  to  keep  prices  lower 
and  profits  less  than  they  need  have  been  is  the  in- 
sistence with  which  growers  plant  paper-shell  va- 
rieties, with  no  regard  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
nut.  One  of  the  agricultural  explorers  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  told  the  writer  years 


ago  that  a  certain  candy  mainifacturer  in  the 
Ea.st  said  that  he  would  not  use  (California 
almonds  for  the  reason  given — lack  of  quality, 
and  his  firm  alone  uses  hundreds  of  tons  of  these 
nuts.  Through  Dr.  Fairchild.  aiu)ther  governnu'nt 
agi'icultural  explorer,  we  have  obtained  a  large 
collection  of  Spanish  almonds,  which  we  are  test- 
ing with  a  view  to  California  adaptation.  So  far, 
the  Jordan  almond,  as  raised  in  this  State,  does 
not  compare  in  quality  with  the  Spanish  article, 
and  the  suggestion  nuule  by  the  government  ex- 
perts that  a  California  cross  may  be  raised  which 
better  meets  the  market  requirements  is  now 
being  acted  on  in  our  experimental  grounds. 

At  present  there  are  no  more  profital)le  varieties 
to  plant  than  Lewelling  and  Texas.  These  are 
both  strongly  self-fertile,  have  nu'dium  hard  shells 
and  ])lump  kernels.  At  8  cents  i)er  poiuul  they 
would  pay  much  better  than  any  of  the  paper- 
shells  at  15  c(mts.  These  trees  would  make  a  good 
intermediate  crop  with  the  walnut  on  most  soils. 


Viticulture. 


THE  SHIPPING  OF  TABLE  GRAPES. 


[From  a  paper  by  .Mr.  (icorge  E.  ijawrence,  of 
Lodi.  at  the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Con- 
vention at  Stockton.] 

The  Beginning. — For  the  purpose  of  staiulardiz- 
ing  the  i>ack  of  tal)le  grapes  shipped  from  this 
district,  a  mass-meeting  of  the  fruit  growers  was 
calletl  on  February  10,  1910;  at  this  meeting  it 
was  decided  to  try  and  organize  the  growers.  A 
committee  on  pcrmaiu-nt  organization  was  ap- 
pointed: this  conunittee  reported  to  the  mass- 
meeting  called  to  consider  the  report  on  April  8, 
1910,  and  a  permanent  organization  was  effected. 
Petitions  for  membership  were  at  once  circulated 
and  about  80  per  cent  of  the  growers  at  once  sig- 
nified their  willingness  to  abide  by  the  rules  and 
regidations  of  the  organization,  and  before  the 
shipping  season  opened,  fully  95  per  cent  of  the 
grower's  had  become  members. 

Rules  for  Standardization. — (Jrapes  being  our 
chief  product,  the  committee  ajipoinfed  to  estab- 
lish a  standardization  pack  deenunl  it  advisable 
to  consult  with  dealers,  shii)ping  companies,  and 
other  interested  parties,  and  the  following  as  a 
standard  commercial  crate  for  San  Joaquin  coun- 
ty was  agreed  upon : 

1.  The  use  of  the  ordinary  four-basket  crate 
conforming  to  the  present  recpiired  tariff  meas- 
urement of  5  inches  in  depth  and  16  inches  in 
width,  inside  measurement,  and  17'/-;  inches  in 
length,  exterinil  measurement. 

2.  (Jrapes  to  be  well  trimmed  and  culled: 
packed  uniform  in  condition  and  quality  from 
bottom  to  top. 

A.  All  grapes  to  t)e  suitat)le  for  packing  i)ur- 
poses  nuist  be  free  from  "shot"  grapes,  mildew, 
injury  from  hauling  or  haiulling,  and  properly 
matured,  sweetened  find  colored  for  Eastern  ship- 
ment, 16  per  cent  sugar  test. 

4.  ("orners  of  the  baskets  to  be  i)roperly  filled. 

5.  Edges  of  the  pack  to  be  full,  aiul  free,  so 
far  as  possible,  from  loose  and  straggling  berries- 

6.  (irapes  to  be  .sound  and  in  good  merchanta- 
ble and  marketable  condition  on  delivery  to  the 
car. 

7.  We  reconuiiend  that  covei's  bow  but  not 
more  than  %  inch. 

8.  We  recommend  that  quotations  and  prices, 
f.  o.  b.,  for  private  sale,  shall  be  based  on  the 
foregoing  specifications. 

A  tax  per  package  on  all  fruit  packi-d  by  those 
agrci'ing  to  this  standardization,  sufficient  to  meet 
the  expense  of  same,  was  levied,  and  was  fixed 
at  1/4  cent  per  package. 

How  It  Worked. — The  committee  select eil  "to 
appoint  ins|)ectors  and  manage  them"  appointeil 
six  inspectors  to  be  km)wn  as  shed  inspectors.  It 
was  made  the  duty  of  these  shed  inspectors  to 
insjiect  the  crated  grapes  at  the  various  shipping 
points  as  they  came  in  on  the  growers'  wagons 
to  be  loaded  into  the  cars. 

In  addition  to  these  inspectors  tliey  appointed 
an  exjicrienced  fruit  man  as  field  inspector  who 
was  furnished  an  automobile  and  whose  duty  it 
I  was  to  visit  the  various  vineyards  and  give  in- 
I  formation  and  advice  to  those  found  in  need  of 
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it,  and  to  give  assistance  to  any  grower  who  might 
request  it.  The  method  of  inspection  followed 
by  the  shed  inspectors  in  inspecting  a  load  was 
to  cut  the  bottoms  out  of  the  baskets  of  crates 
offered  for  shipment,  taking  at  times  from  one 
to  twenty  from  the  load.  jMany  growers  were  in- 
duced to  number  their  individual  packers,  placing 
each  packer's  number  on  the  crates  that  he  pack- 
ed. In  this  way  Ihe  inspectors  were  often  enabled 
to  locate  a  careless  packer  and  the  grower  was 
notified  of  the  careless  work. 

If  improper  packing  by  a  grower  was  not  reme- 
died by  suggestion  from  the  shed  inspector,  the 
field  inspector  was  required  to  visit  this  party's 
packing-shed.  During  the  season  the  inspectors 
condemned  26  full  wagonloads  of  fruit  that  was 
offered  for  shipment  as  being  unfit  for  table  use. 
Crates  were  rejected  from  the  pack  of  fifty  differ- 
ent growers  of  this  district  for  various  defects. 
Sixteen  of  these  were  Japanese.  A  number  of  lots 
sent  to  Lodi  from  other  localities  for  shipment 
were  also  condemned.  During  the  season  about 
6000  crates  were  rejected  by  the  inspectors  as 
unfit  for  shipment  for  table  purposes. 

Results. — As  to  the  effect  or  success  of  this  at- 
tenij)t  at  standardization,  we  find  many  diversified 
opinions  among  ther  growers.  While  it  is  a  fafet 
that  cannot  be  disi)uted  that  quantities  of  table 
grapes  went  East  from  this  district  that  should 
have  gone  to  the  winery  or  the  hog-pen,  as  it  was 
impossible  to  ins{)ect  them  all  with  the  force  of 
inspectors  made  possible  by  the  toll  collected, 
nnich  good  was  no  doubt  accomplished  along  edu- 
cational lines,  as  the  inspectors  appointed  worked 
faithfully  and  conscientiously  among  the  grow- 
ers throughout  the  packing  season.  The  growers, 
who  were  honest,  of  course,  but  only  careless, 
packed  their  grapes  with  the  knowledge  that  they 
might  be  inspected  and  turned  down  by  the  in- 
spectors and  refused  shi])ment  by  the  shippers 
who  were  co-operating  with  the  association.  The 
effect  of  this  had  a  tendency  toward  a  better  pack, 
and  the  pack  was  better  than  in  former  years,  as 
was  evidenced  by  the  limited  number  of  cars  re- 
jected in  the  f.  o.  1).  markets  containing  growers' 
pack.  It  was  no  doubt  a  benefit  in  another  direc- 
tion also,  for  it  was  noticeable  that  shippers  who 
had  been  discouraging  f.  o.  b.  business  owing  to 
past  painful  experience  with  growers'  pack,  were 
encouraged  to  venture  into  this  line  of  business, 
and  their  experience  was  the  reverse  of  formei' 
years-  We  may,  therefore,  in  the  future,  look  for 
a  much  larger  volume  of  business  in  this  direction 
which  will  be  of  great  benefit,  as  it  insures  a 
larger  disti'ibulion  and  an  increased  demand. 

Diverse  Wants. — As  to  the  staiulardization  of 
the  size  of  the  pack  of  table  grapes,  we  find  that 
practically  nothing  was  accomplished  during  the 
past  year  in  our  district.  Various  markets  de- 
maud  various  packs,  and  our  shippers  found  it 
to  their  interest  and  the  interest  of  the  industry 
to  give  them  what  they  wanted.  One  market  this 
year  went  so  far  as  to  send  their  own  agents  into 
this  district  to  cull  and  pack  table  grapes  into 
shallow  lug-boxes  ,  for  .shipment.  Their  wants 
seem  to  be  a  unit  in  only  one  thitig,  and  that  is 
quality. 

Need  of  Broader  Distribution. — The  whole  mat- 
ter seems  to  sum  itself  u{)  into  this:  the  future 
welfare  of  the  business  tlepends  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  a  larger  distribution  and  demand.  The 
old  method  of  rushing  everything  into  the  less 
than  twenty  auction  markets  has  jiroven  a  failure 
absolutely,  emphasized  by  the  three  la.st  past  tui- 
satisfactory  years. 

One  of  the  chief  objections  to  this  method  is 
that  it  gives  the  grower  an  opportunity  to  gam- 
ble with  poor  and  unsatisfactory  goods.  In  fact, 
shipping  any  kind  of  goods  into  the  auction  mar- 
ket during  the  last  few  years  has  been  like  j)Iac 
ing  your  money  on  the  red  or  green  with  the 
commission  man  playing  banker — he  always  wins 
regardless  of  the  fate  of  the  grower.  In  the  past 
the  grower  has  proven  himself  a  very  willing  and 
eager  gambler,  l)ut  a  very  uncheerful  loser.  The 
hope  of  the  business  seems  to  lie  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  f.  o.  b.  trade,  and  to  develo[)  this 
trade  we  must  have  peifect  standardization  of 
quality.  This  standardization  must  extend  be- 
yond the  crate  to  the  car,  and  this  can  only  be 
done  .successfully  by  centralization  of  packing. 
Some  markets  will  take  an  indifferent  class  of 
fruit:  some  will  satisfactorily  handle  only  a  fancy 
quality.   The  shipper  invites  disaster  who  directs 


a  car  containing  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  fruit 
into  a  market  that  can  use  only  fancy.  A  few 
crates  of  bad  grapes  discovered  in  a  car,  espe- 
cially if  they  happen  to  be  near  the  door,  might 
cause  the  rejection  of  the  whole,  although  the 
car  might  contain  many  crates  of  carefully  packed 
and  good  grapes.  If  it  is  accepted  by  the  f,  o.  b. 
buyer,  he  finds  him.self  loaded  up  with  stock  hard 
to  dispose  of  which  may  cause  him  a  loss  on  the 
transaction.  If  it  does,  he  becomes  a  "knocker" 
of  California  grapes.  We  must  manage  at  this 
end  of  the  line  to  make  his  business  profitable  by 
giving  him  what  his  market  wants;  then  he  be- 
comes, to  use  the  eonnnon  expression,  a  "boost- 
er," and  boosters  in  the  trade  are  what  we  want 
to  develop. 

A  Significant  Instance. — That  this  can  be  done 
by  the  centralization  of  packing  and  grading  of 
grapes  and  cars  was  fully  demonstrated  by  a 
shipping  firm  in  the  Lodi  district  this  year. 

This  firm  bought  grapes  in  lug-boxes,  graded 
and  packed  them,  graded  the  cars,  putting  an 
even  grade  in  each  and  successfully  sold  f.  o,  b., 
without  a  single  rejection,  185  cars,  at  satisfactoi'v 
and  remunerative  prices.  The  firm  found  no 
difficulty  in  jjlacing  orders  at  from  10  to  15  cents 
per  crate  in  advance  of  the  established  f,  o.  b, 
prices  for  mixed  growers'  pack  in  ungraded  cars. 

The  demand  continued  through  the  whole 
season  even  when  grapes  were  being  sold  in  the 
auction  market  at  prices  ruinous  to  the  growers. 
Had  the  other  eight  shipping  companies  of  our  dis- 
trict done  as  well,  1480  cars  would  have  been  dis- 
posed of  in  this  manner,  the  auction  markets 
would  have  been  relieved  of  a  great  quantity  of 
fruit  and  the  growers'  experience  there  would 
have  been  entirely  different. 

The  Future. — We  do  not  believe  that  our  State 
has  anywhere  near  reached  the  border  line  of 
overproduction  of  good  fruit.  If  we  will  only 
make  a  proper  application  of  the  lessons  taught 
by  our  business  experience  in  the  past,  a  proper 
application  of  these  lessons  means  that  California 
will  become  the  garden  of  the  Union,  happy  and 
|)rosj)erous  in  the  fulfillment  of  its  mission  to  sup- 
ply our  !)0,0(I0,000  of  people  with  luscious  and 
health-giving  fruits. 


Citrus  Fruits. 


FINE  POINTS  ABOUT  ORANGES, 

To  advise  our  lu'wer  orange  growers  of  the 
very  fine  points  which  enter  their  undertaking 
and  to  show  how  fast  growers  in  the  older  re- 
gions are  advancing  in  pomological  investigations, 
we  take  from  the  Riverside  Press  of  la.st  week  an 
excellent  outline  of  a  meeting  of  the  Citrus  Ex- 
periment Club,  at  which  Prof,  J.  H.  Norton,  of 
the  University  Citrus  Experiment  Station  at  Riv- 
erside, presided. 

Points  of  Excellence  in  the  Navel  Orange. — W. 

P.  Russell  spoke  on  the  market  qualification  of 
the  orange  from  the  standpoint  of  the  packer. 
In  his  opinion  the  navel  orange  should  have  a 
snuill  navel  with  no  marked  protuberance  at 
either  end.  The  longitudinal  diameter  should  be 
slightly  greater  than  the  transverse  diameter,  but 
in  no  case  shoiUd  the  fruit  have  a  fiat  or  pear- 
shaped  tendency.  It  should  have  very  little  pulj) 
and  be  full  of  juice. 

E.  I  J.  Koethen  said  the  Washington  navel 
should  be  smooth,  preferably  oval,  and  of  a  dark 
orange  color.  There  should  be  no  hollow  space 
in  the  center.  The  Washington  luivel,  in  his  es- 
tinuition,  is  just  sweet  enough,  yet  partakes  suf- 
ficiently of  the  tart  fiavor.  The  fruit  should  not 
be  shipped  with  green  ends,  and  must  be  fully 
colored  before  plucked  from  the  tree.  Its  haiul- 
ling,  being  one  of  the  most  important  features, 
must  be  very  careful,  so  that  the  fruit  is  not 
scratched  nor  marred.  The  fancy  should  have 
no  blemishes;  the  i)referable  size  is  from  150  to 
175,  The  trees  should  be  given  especial  care,  as 
unhealthy  trees  will  produce  fruit  off  color  and 
off  size.  In  suggesting  the  best  way  for  the  pro- 
diudion  of  perfect  fruit,  Mr.  Koethen  advocated 
selection  in  bud  propagation  and  pollenization. 

Valencias,  Lemons,  and  Grapefruit. — The  Val- 
en(-ia  orange  should  be  yellow  in  color;  the  fiesli 
should  be  smooth  and  not  tough.  Lemons  should 
not  have  too  prominent  blossom  or  stem  ends, 


and  not  be  full  of  ridges.  The  summer  bearers 
should  not  be  allowed  to  retain  their  fruit  rntil 
it  reaches  its  full  size,  but  all  hollow  space  in 
the  center  should  be  absent.  To  be  perfect,  the 
pomelo  or  grapefruit  should  be  of  the  seedless 
variety.  It  should  be  very  large  and  full  of  juice. 
Packers  agree  that  the  best  California  pomelos 
are  as  good  as  the  Florida  fruit,  but  they  should 
be  fully  ripe  and  not  bitten  by  frost. 

Weight  of  the  Orange. — E,  A.  Zumbro  gave  a 
comprehensive  demonstration  of  the  determiiui- 
tion  of  the  physical  properties  of  the  orange  in 
a  scientific  manner.  He  was  assisted  by  Ralph 
Coon,  a  student  in  the  high  school,  Mr.  Zumbro 
told  of  a  series  of  experiments  for  determining 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  average  orange,  in 
which  many  results  were  in  the  neighborhood  of 
0,82.  He  explained  that  the  specific  gravity 
means  how  many  times  heavier  an  object  is  than 
an  equal  volume  of  water. 

means  of  a  platform  balance,  counter  poised 
.for  weighing  in  water,  he  determined  the  weight 
of  a  sample  orange  which  when  worked  out  math- 
enuitically,  proved  to  be  0.904.  In  a  number  of 
experiments,  the  specific  gravity  ranged  from 
0.85  to  0.93,  and  in  a  number  of  cases  where  the 
rind  was  especially  thick,  it  was  as  low  as  0.806. 

The  rind  has  a  specific  gravity  of  from  O.HO 
to  0.68,  and  without  any  rind  it  was  from  0.98 
to  1.02.  The  juice  alone  was  from  1.05  to  1.06. 
Where  the  fruit  was  injured  by  frost,  the  juice 
was  lighter  in  weight  and  color  by  0.01.  The 
acidity  is  also  affected,  as  the  juice  Hows  back 
into  the  tree.  This  is  caused  by  a  rupture  of  the 
protoplasmic  lining  of  the  cells,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence the  juice  is  not  retained. 

In  giving  the  results  of  a  number  of  exjjeri- 
ments  with  juice,  the  specific  gravity  was  stated 
as  1.045,  1,059,  and  1,055  for  sound  fruit,  and 
1,049  for  frost-bitten  fruit. 

In  a  discussion  that  followed,  it  developed  that 
the  higher  the  specific  gravity,  the  smaller  the 
per  cent  of  weight  in  the  rind.  It  was  suggested 
that  an  interior  pufifing,  caused  by  the  opening 
of  the  navel  when  the  fruit  is  very  ripe,  in  Ajiril 
or  May,  may  be  the  reason  for  discarding  fruit 
which  fails  to  pass  the  gravity  test,  and  yet  is 
otherwise  sound. 

Chemistry  of  the  Orange.— B.  B,  Wright,  of  the 
firm  of  Wright  Brothers,  orange  growers  of  Riv- 
erside, spoke  in  part  as  follows : 

"At  first  sight,  chemical  considei-ation  would 
not  seem  to  have  much  bearing  on  the  standard- 
ization of  fruits,  this  being  ])rimarily  a  commer- 
cial and  horticultural  matter.  However,  there 
are  certain  chemical  factors  that  have  a  decided 
bearing  on  hortieidtural  practice  if  the  standard- 
ization be  considered  as  an  effort  to  secure  uni- 
formity and  superior  quality  of  the  product. 

"The  chemical  constituents  of  citrus  fruits, 
ignoring  the  minor  percentages  that  are  not  ma- 
terial to  their  commercial  value,  are  essentially 
four,  the  proportions  of  which  may  be  more  or 
less  nu)dified,  namely,  sugars,  acids,  cellulose,  and 
wa'ter.  The  factors  dominating  these  proportions 
on  which  the  quality  and  value  of  the  fruit  de- 
pend, are  partially'  under  control. 

Sugars. — "The  main  controlling  factors  are  the 
tree  itself,  the  weather,  water,  and  soil.  The  last 
two  factors  are  partially  controllable.  To  take 
these  constituents  in  the  order  given  :  The  sugars 
are  nuunly  controlled  by  the  weather  factor,  a 
given  amount  of  heat  being  nece.s.sary  for  th(>ir 
development  and  being  maiidy  determiiu'd  for 
oranges  by  the  time  of  picking  the  fruit.  In  a 
lesser  degree  the  sugars  seem  to  be  increased  in 
Florida  soils  and  practice  by  th(!  addition  of  pot- 
ash fertilizer,  although  no  data  seems  available 
which  would  confirm  these  experinu'uts  when  aj)- 
I)lied  to  ('alifornia  practice.  In  some  degree  the 
withholding  of  water  seems  to  increa.se  the  sugar, 
but  this  is  due  mainly,  if  iu)t  altogether,  to  a 
forced  early  ripening  and  is  not  desirable,  affect- 
ing unfavorably  the  size  of  the  fruit  and  injuring 
the  tree. 

Acids. — "The  acids  of  the  fruit,  which  in  the 
oi'ange  turn  largely  to  sugars  in  the  process  of 
ripening,  are  rather  highly  organized  organic  pro- 
du(!ts  and  re(|uire  a  healthy  and  well-grown  tree 
for  their  pro[)er  development.  Any  factor  tend- 
ing to  the  thrift  of  the  trees,  both  oranges  and 
lemons,  increa.ses  their  content,  and  all  who  are 
familiar  with  the  inspidity  of  fruit  growu  on  yel- 
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FERTILIZE 


and  double  the  productiveness  of 
your  farm.  If  your  farm  or  orchard 
is  not  producing  all  you  think  it 
sliould.  for  the  amount  of  hard  work 
you  are  putting  in  on  it,  possibly  it 
is  time  that  you  sliould  consider  the 
question  of  fertilizing. 

The  entire  question  is  scientitically 
treated  in  ou  book,  "Farmers' 
l''riend,"  mailed  free  to  any  address. 


PACIFIC  GUANO  AND 
FERTILIZER  CO. 


310  SauHome  St., 
San  FranelMoo. 


503  Central  BIcltf., 


The  Boss  Tree  Protector 

Made  ol  Yucca  Palm 


Is  cljeap,  durable,  and 
quickly  put  on  the  tree.  It 
prevents  rabbits  from  de- 
stroying your  trees.  A  sure 
protection  against  frost, 
sunburn,  grasshoppers  or 
dr.v  winds.  Can  be  easily 
moved:  will  la.^t  for  years. 
Send  for  samples. 


Priee 


10  in.  long. 


Per  1000 
in.  wide,  $9. .'50 


12  in.  long.  7  in.  wide,  10. .50 

14  in.  long,  T  in.  wide,  11. .")0 
16  in.  long,  7  in.  wide,  13.00 

15  in.  long,  7  in.  wide,  14. .50 
24  in.  long,  7  in.  wide,  17.00 
30  in.  long.  7  in,  wide.  20.00 

YUCCA  MANUFACTURING  CO- 


1380  Willow  Street. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


SURPLUS  TREES 

1100  Jonathan  Apples,  4-6  feet. 

300  E.  Spltzenberg,  4-6  feet. 

400  E.  Spitzenberg,  3-4  feet. 

230  Winter  Banana,  4-6  feet. 

130  Y.  N.  Pippin,  4-6  feet. 

130  R.  I.  Greening,  4-6  feet. 

400  Santa  Rosa  Plums.  4-6  feet. 

250  Santa  Rosa  Plums.  3-4  feet. 

400  Almonds,  leading  varieties,  4-6  ft. 
Also  assorted  apples,  peaches,  cherries, 
plums,     prunes,    shade    and  ornamental 
trees.    Write  for  prices. 

T.  J.  TKl  K, 
MaulMliiiiN  \urser.v,  MoilcMto,  It.  II.  1. 


qpprv  CATALOG 

OriBTil  /  READY  TO  Mail 


The  leading  Seed  Catalog  of  the  West — 
Lilly's  Catalog.  Your  I9I1  crop  depends 
on  GOOD  seed  — send  for  this  Catalog 
and  get  the  best.    Write  now  to  the 

CHAS.  H.  LILLY  CO.,  SeatUe,  Wn. 


Jim 


FARMERS  EDUCATIONAL  AND 
CO-OPERATIVE  UNION  OF  AMERICA 

All  that  Its  name  Implies.  An  up-to-date  farm- 
ers organization  extending  over  twenty-six 
Htates.  California  Ulvlson  now  well  established. 
Send  for  particulars  State  Secretary,  Farmers 
Union,  Box  68,  Imperial,  Cal. 


Ask  for  SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  STATl 
For  sale  by  all  the  large  groceries,  or 
D.  A.  SNOW,   Lincoln  Avennr,  «sn  Jose,  Csl, 

FARMS  WANTED — I>oirt  pay  eommis- 
sions.  We  find  you  direel  buyer.  Write, 
describing  property,  naming  lowest  price. 
We  help  buyers  locate  desirable  propertie.'- 
FREE.  AMERICAN  INVESTMENT  ASSO- 
CIATION. 93  Palace.  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

WANTED — For  the  Republic  of  Me.\ico: 
competent,  hard-working  nurseryman 
to  start  and  take  complete  charge  of 
nursery  on  profit  sharing  basis;  only 
persons  with  first-class  references  need 
apply  Paclflo  Rural  Press,  Box  67. 


lowed  or  stunted  trees  will  reiot,iiize  this 
I  as  a  main  factor. 

I  "As  a  general  proiiosition,  the  sugars 
I  in  the  oranges  and  the  acids  in  the  lem- 
ons seem  more  or  less  parallel  products  in 
I  the  mature  fruits  and  factors  that  in- 
fluence the  development  of  sugars  in  or- 
anges seem  to  increase  the  acids  in 
lemons.  There  seems  to  be  a  decrease  in 
the  acids  in  the  lemon  if  the  fruit  is  held 
too  long  on  the  tree,  but  this  is  possibly 
only  a  dilution  due  to  the  increasing  size 
of  tlie  fruit  without  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  acids. 

W.VTKK. — "As  to  the  water  constituents, 
it  seems  undesirable  to  attempt  to  modify 
the  fruit  in  any  way  by  withholding  or 
increasing  in  any  way  the  amount  of 
water  supplied  to  the  tree.  This  should 
be  determined  by  the  needs  of  the  tree 
itself,  and  any  attemi)t  to  prevent  excess 
in  size  of  fruit  by  withholding  water 
affects  the  quality  of  fruit  harmfully  as 
well  as  the  condition  of  the  tree. 

Ckm.i'lo.sk. — "The  fourth  important  con- 
stituent of  the  fruit  is  the  cellulose,  form- 
ing the  framework  and  protecting  rind. 
This,  while  having  little  or  no  food  value, 
is  the  most  important  constituent  from  a 
marketing  standi)oint,  and  the  relative 
proportion  of  this  determines  the  grade 
to  a  larger  extent  than  any  other.  As  a 
general  proposition,  it  should  be  the 
effort  to  reduce  the  cellulose  constituent 
to  the  lowest  possible  percentage  of  the 
total  fruit,  as  the  amount  determines  the 
thickness  of  the  skin  and  the  toughness 
of  the  i)artitions  and  cell  walls.  It  seems 
also  that  any  increase  of  the  cellulose  is 
always  at  the  expense  of  the  sugars  and 
acids,  although  from  a  chemical  stand- 
point cellulose,  as  formed  in  fruits,  is  a 
more  complex  substance  than  either  the 
sugars  or  the  acids,  and  is  more  highly 
organized. 

"The  effort  of  the  grower  should  be  to 
reduce  the  cellulose  content,  as  it  ie 
largely  controllable.  It  must  be  done  by 
improving  the  condition  of  the  plant,  and 
any  yellowing  of  the  tree  from  chlorosis 
or  deficient  nitrogen  must  be  corrected  by 
the  approved  means.  Pruning  has  been 
recognized  as  an  essential  factor  in  lemon 
growing  and  in  producing  a  crop  of  fruit 
with  a  reduced  cellulose  content.  No 
grower  of  lemons  would  now  attempt  the 
production  of  commercial  fruit  without 
adequate  control  of  the  trees  in  this  way. 

"In  regard  to  oranges,  it  seems  prob- 
able that  pruning  may  also  serve  the 
same  purpose  in  reducing  the  product 
from  badly  nurtured  tops  and  outside 
limbs  and  increasing  it  in  the  most 
thrifty  portions  of  the  tree.  The  effect  of 
special  fertilizing  on  the  cellulose  pro- 
portion seems  more  obscure,  except  that 
an  adequately  fertilized  tree  will  always 
show  fruit  with  disprojiortionately  large 
cellulose  content.  Also  it  seems  that  an 
excess  of  highly  nitrogenous  organic 
manure  and  of  stable  manure  increases 
the  cellulose  content  of  the  rind.  This 
is  especially  true  in  Florida  and  holds 
here  in  the  lighter  soils. 

"It  does  not  seem  possible  in  California 
practice  to  reduce  the  cellulose  content 
low  enough,  as  the  lessening  of  it  seems 
to  carry  with  it  a  compacting  of  the  thin- 
ner protecting  rind.  In  conclusion,  it 
may  seem  that  in  the  discussion  of  a  food 
product  too  much  importance  is  given  to 
a  discussion  of  the  part  that  has  no  food 
value.  However,  it  is  a  matter  entitled 
to  decided  consideration.  If  the  inferior 
uroducts  are  grown,  they  will  be  put  on 
the  market  without  profit  to  the  grower 
and  to  the  discredit  of  California  fruits. 
It  is  also  very  much  in  line  with  modern 
food  iiroduction,  the  food  value  of  the 
production  being  the  last  consideration 
except  in  the  advertising  matter  In 
which  it  is  get  before  the  ttnsiiajjecting 
public," 


Strongest  on  the  Market 

For  San  Jose  Scale,  Apple  and  Pear  Scab 
None  Other  as  Good  as 

O-R-T-H-O 

LIME-SULPHUR  SOLUTION 

MAKE  MONEY  by  buying  new-processed  and  stronger  solution  for 
exactly  the  same  price  you  have  been  compelled  to  pay  heretofore 
for  weak  and  uncertain  product.  Demand  the  best  the  market 
afifords.  The  best  is  never  too  good.  Demand  O-R-T-H-O,  the  new 
aristocrat  of  sprays.   Test  36  Beaume. 

Yours,  for  spray-efllclency  and  strength, 

California  Spray-Ctiemical  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS 

Watsonville,  California 

Originators  and  sole  makers  of  that  incomparable  arsenate  of 
lead,  the  only  strictly  neutral  kind  manufactured  anywhere  in  the 
world,  and  which  Eastern  niHuufaeturcrs.  belated  in  this  advancing 
science,  are  uow  rushing  to  pirate.  It  is  0-R-T-H-O  Arsenate  of 
Lead,  protected  by  T'.  S.  patents.    Watch  for  our  future  ad. 


We  are  wholesale  growers  of  deciduous  and  citrus  fruit 
trees,  grape  vines  and  eucalyptus  trees. 

Our  Mtoi'k  thiK  MCllMon  iuolll<l<-M  •;.*0.<K>O  DKCIDl Ol  S  Fll  I  I'l'  'I'KIOK.S  iihiiir. 
A  Inrtic  l<><  "t  tIic'M«'  nrr  on  ICa.sti-rn  xccillinK  root.  »hl<-h  hiiH  proven  to  In- 
iiliiM»Nt  |iro4»f  iiKiiinNt  r4M»t  kiii»t. 

Get  tlie  heHt  Nioek  ]l\  llillllile  lind  lit  the  iiioHf  reilMonalkle  vttnt  from  it  man 
\i  ho  MeleetM  lh«-  bllllN  nn<l  xeionM  of  the  heMf  HlrninN. 

DelUerieM  mii<le  from  our  NiileM  yarilH  at  FreNiio.  Mailera.  >Ierc*e<l.  'I'urliM'k. 
HunniDK  aiKl  t'hieo. 

ADDRESS  MAIN  OFFICE,  FRESNO,  CAL. 


REX  YOUR  TREES  WITH 

THE  FAMOUS  REX  SPRAYS 

Our  Standard  Rex  Lime  &  Sulphur  Solution  is  being  used  by  the 
principal  fruit  growers  in  every  State  in  the  Union.  See  that  Rex  is 
on  your  barrel,  and  not  some  imitation  that  is  untried. 

Rex  Arsenate  of  Lead  is  made  under  the  latest  scientific  formu- 
las; applicable  to  all  climates  and  conditions  in  the  United  States. 
Remember,  that  which  is  good  for  one  district  is  not  necessarily  good 
for  another,  and  if  you  want  something  that  is  good  for  all  places, 
please  ask  your  dealer  or  correspond  with  the 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  COMPANY,  Benlcia,  California. 
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DISCUSSION  OF  THE  THRIP 
PROBLEM. 

The  growers  of  western  Santa  Clara 
county  are  organizing  for  systematic- 
pushing  of  anti-thrip  warfare.  At  a 
meeting  at  Cupertino  recently  at  which 
W.  E.  H.  Hyde  was  chosen  president  and 
A.  H.  Wilson  secretary,  the  president  was 
empowered  to  name  a  committee  which 
shall  meet  before  the  next  general  meet 
ing  to  plan  a  permanent  organization 
and  map  out  a  course  of  action.  The  date 
for  the  next  meeting  was  not  decided 
upon. 

Almost  the  entire  afternoon  was  given 
over  to  a  discussion  of  the  thrip  exter- 
mination problem  itself. 

Earl  Morris,  county  entomologist,  stat- 
ed that  one  season's  application  of  an 
insecticide  on  so  substle  an  insect  as  the 
thrip  cannot  establish  a  remedy. 

"We  cannot  absolutely  claim,"  said  he, 
"that  the  success  which  followed  our  ex- 
periments came  solely  from  our  methods. 
We  have  only  our  observations  to  point 
to,  and  these  have  covered  so  short  a 
period  of  time  that  we  are  certain  of 
nothing. 

"Next  to  a  spray  of  tobacco  solution, 
I  believe  that  a  lime  spray  has  given  the 
best  results.  We  used  first  a  home-cooked 
lime  and  sulphur  spray  in  which  the 
lime  was  in  superstaturated  solution. 
Where  the  lime  dried  on  the  branches 
and  on  the  buds,  we  found  that  the  thrip 
could  do  no  damage.  The  sulphur's  ac- 
tion was  neutral,  and  unless  it  is  used 
for  some  other  purpose  than  the  killing 
of  the  thrip,  is,  I  believe,  wasted.  In 
the  Bogan  orchard,  where  we  sprayed  the 
pear  trees,  89%  of  the  crop  was  borne 
on  the  sprayed  trees. 

".Just  how  the  lime  affects  the  thrip 
we  do  not  know,  but  we  are  certain  that 
a  thin  spray  is  not  nearly  so  good  as  a 
thick  one.  Seventy-five  pounds  of  lime 
to  100  gallons  of  water  would  be  a  good 
proportion.  Last  year  the  thrips  emerged 
from  the  ground  almost  simultaneously, 
and  we  sprayed  while  the  buds  were  open- 
ing. It  is  not  a  good  plan  to  spray  dur 
ing  fertilization,  but  a  second  and  weaker 
spray  after  that  should  be  put  on.  This 
spray  may  be  about  one-third  the  strength 
of  the  first.  The  lime,  once  set,  'canno( 
be  washed  off  by  the  rain,  and  if  sprayed 
before  the  buds  are  opened,  can  do  no 
damage  to  them.  After  the  foliage  ha' 
been  put  forth,  'it  probably  would  dc 
considerable  damage.  Spraying  should  be 
done  during  the  last  of  February  and 
the  first  of  March.  The  condition  of  the 
orchards  and  the  appearance  of  the  thrip 
will  have  to  govern  the  time  for  spray 
ing." 

Paul  Jones,  in  charge  of  the  U.  S.  De 
partment  of  Agriculture  experiments,  ad 
vocated  the  use  of  a  distillate  emulsion 
and  black-leaf  tobacco.  He  gave  illustra 
tions  of  the  use  of  this  preparation  ir 
the  Landon  orchard  in  The  Willows  and 
on  the  Curry  orchard  near  Berry essa.  In 
both  cases  certain  portions  of  the  orchard 
had  been  worked  in  different  ways,  and 
a  careful  check  was  made  of  the  output 
of  each  class.  One  section  was  plowed 
and  cross-plowed,  and  another  was  simply 
plowed  and  treated  in  the  usual  manner 
The  plowing  and  cross-plowing  cost  $5 
per  acre,  and  the  spraying  $39  per  acre. 
On  the  Landon  place  85  to  90%  of  the 
thrips  present  were  killed  at  each  of  the 
three  sprayings.  The  returns  from  the 
crop  showed:  On  the  plowed  and  sprayed 
land,  $320  per  acre;  on  the  cross-plowed 
land,  $74  per  acre,  and  on  the  untreated 
land,  $6.65  per  acre.  On  the  Curry  place, 
with  three  sprayings  of  5  gallons  to  each 
tree,  the  returns  showed:  On  the  plowed 
and  sprayed  land,  $190;    on    the  cross- 


plowed  land,  $34,  and  on  the  untreated 
land,  $2  per  acre. 

"We  heard  many  complaints,"  said  Mr. 
Jones,  "that  the  distillate-blackleaf  solu- 
tion did  not  work.  The  spray  was  not 
used  enough  or  in  the  right  way.  The 
spraying  was  not  done  early  enough.  It 
was  not  until  nearly  all  of  the  adult  in- 
sects had  emerged  from  the  ground  that 
the  spraying  was  begun  and  thrip  had 
entered  the  bud  before  the  trees  were 
sprayed.  Plowing  in  the  fall  would  kill 
many  of  the  pupae  in  the  ground,  but 
)lowing  in  February  or  March  would  but 
'iberate  them. 

"The  thrip  is  here,"  said  Mr.  .Jones, 
"and  is  here  to  stay  unless  a  concerted 
effort  is  made  to  drive  it  out.  The  thrip 
has  30  or  40  different  food  plants,  and 
has  been  recently  found  on  live  oaks.  It 
is  migratory,  and  while  we  may  never 
be  able  to  exterminate  it  entirely,  it  is 
a  question  of  control.  In  eight  California 
?ounties  where  the  thrip  has  been  found, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  esti- 
mated that  damage  to  the  extent  of 
$3,500,000  has  already  been  done  by  the 
insect." 

Thomas  Hannah,  of  Martinez,  told  the 
orchardists  of  the  experiences  of  the  Con- 
tra Costa  county  farmers  with  the  thrip 
ind  of  their  experiences  With  the  distil- 
late-blackleaf solution.  It  is  difficult  to 
make  the  distillate  emulsion  in  his  coun- 
ty, he  said,  because  the  water  was  too 
hard.  He  advocated  spraying  before  the 
thrip  emerged  from  the  ground. 

Mr.  Knowles,  local  agent  for  "Vapor- 
ite",  a  powder  that  when  plowed  into  the 
ground  generates  a  noxious  gas  which 
kills  all  insect  life,  spoke  of  his  prepara- 
tion as  used  against  thrip,  and  G.  B. 
Hemphill,  of  Los  Gatos,  believed  that  the 
adult  thrip  will  be  attracted  into  flying 
into  the  flame  at  night,  and  is  going  to 
try  that  method.  Lawrence  Russell,  of 
Saratoga,  also  spoke,  and  Mr.  Crummey 
of  the  Bean  Spray  Pump  Co.  showed  the 
efficiency  of  the  Bean  spraying  machin- 
ery. 


700Acres  Of  Alfalfa  Land 

TO  RENT 

700  acres  of  sandy  loam,  located  on 
Putah  Creek,  near  Winters,  Solano  county. 
Will  rent  as  a  whole  or  divide  into  seven 
tracts  of  100  acres  each,  for  ten  years,  at 
I  cash  rental  of  $10  per  acre  per  year. 
Will  put  down  good  wells  for  irrigating 
purposes,  with  electric  line  on  each  piece. 
Alfalfa  is  at  its  best  on  this  land  Write 
at  once  to 

WYATT  &  WILSON 

AGENTS 

Winters,  Yolo  Co.,  Cal. 

still  some  flrst-class 
Imperial  Prune  on  Myro. 
French  on  Myro  and  .Almond. 
Blenheim  on  Myro  and  'cot. 
Hemskirk  on  'cot. 
Bartlett  Pear. 

Eucalyptus,  and  a  full  line  of 
general  nursery  stock. 
MAX  J.  CROW 

Santa  (lara  Valley  Nurseries 

Phone  471.    Gllroy,  Cal. 

THE  MONITOR  WAY 

■laves  SO'Jb  In  power  and  elliclency  In  elevating 
.vater  from  an  ordinary  well  and  performs  a 
lundred  other  duties  on  the  farm.  Is  cheap 
md  reliable  and  never  out  of  order. 


Write  for   Information  on  Monitor  Gasoline 
Engines  and  Monitor  Windmills. 

A.  R.  EATON  &  CO.,  405  1 0th  St.,  Oakland. 


upeAMoter,^  TANKAGE 

*  The  Citrus  Fruit  Growers  of  California  use  thousands  of 

tons  of  Tankage  annually 
Tankage  is  the  best  form  of  Organic  Nitrogen. 

HUMUS-FORMING.        ALL  AVAILABLE. 

We  are  the  largest  Pacific  Coast  producers  of  High-.Grade 
Tankages  In  perfect  mechanical  condition  and  of 

"GOLD  BEAR'» 
FERTILIZERS 

Will  ship  direct  to  you     no  agent  near  you 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  PAMPHLET 

^  WESTERN   MEAT  COMPANY 

FOR  CALI  FORNIA  SOILS  Fertilizer  Department. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAI,. 


FERTILIZERS 


MORSE'S  GARPEN 
GUlpE  ybr  191 1 


Our  GARDEN  GUIDE  for  1911 

Is  Now  Ready 

This  is  the  finest  catalogue  we  have  yet  issued. 
It  is  free  to  you.  As  our  edition  is  hmited, 
we  will  only  promise  delivery  to  early 
requests.  Send  yours  in  to-day. 


C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO. 


The  oldest  and  largest  Seed  House 
west  of  Chicago 
123  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  Vernon  Nursery 

A.  YARNELL.  Prop. 

Grower  of  Reliable  Nursery  Stock  of  all  kinds 
Deciduous  Fruit  Trees  of  all  varieties 


ASK  FOR  PRICES 


A.  YARNELL,  Prop 

4524  Central  Avenue,  LOS  ANGELFS,  CAL. 

Phone:  South  1105 


Best  Nursery  Stock 

IF  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST  NURSERY  STOCK,  PUT  UP  IN 
THE  BEST  MANNER  AND  AT  A  FAIR  PRICE,  SEND  US  A  LIST 
OF  YOUR  WANTS  AND  WE  WILL  GLADLY  QUOTE  YOU. 

EUCALYPTUS  IN  ANY  QUANTITY,  AS  WELL  AS  A  FIRST- 
CLASS  LINE  OF  GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK. 

MARSHALL  NURSERIES,  Box  652,  FRESNO,  CAL. 


1 RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 

.PRUNING  SHEAR 


■THE  only 
pruner 
made  that  cuta 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.   Made  in 
all  ityles  and  sizes.  We 
pay  lElxpress  charges 
on  all  orders. 

Write  (or 
circular  and 
prices. 


GENERAL  NURSERY 
STOCK 


EUCALYPTUS  TREES 

4  000.000  Eucalyptus  Trees.         Large  Stock  of  Fruit  Trees 
ORANGE  COUNTY  NURSERY  &  LAND  CO.,  FULLERTON,  CAL 
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The  Garden. 


IN  THE  GARDEN. 


Written  for  the  Paiific  Rriivi.  PiiK.ss 
By  Mr.  G.  H.  Hopkins.  Burluink. 
Los  Angeles  County. 

It  is  a  good  time  to  look  over  the  tools 
and  see  that  all  are  in  good  repair,  and 
order  any  new  ones  that  may  be  needed. 
It  is  poor  economy  to  work  with  poor 
tools. 


The  dry  season  has  kept  everything 
back,  so  that  there  are  many  things  usu- 
ally planted  earlier  that  may  still  be 
put  in. 


This  is  the  time  of  year  to  form  good 
resolutions.  One  of  the  best  is  to  re- 
solve on  having  a  good  garden.  There 
will  be  a  whole  lot  of  satisfaction  in  it 
if  the  work  is  well  done. 


Try  some  of  the  Long  Blood  beets  for 
main  crop.  They  are  not  so  early  as  the 
turnip-shaped  beets,  but  they  are  surely 
fine  eating  when  full  grown. 


Start  eggplant  in  hotbeds,  and  when 
about  three  inches  high,  transplant  into 
pots.  It  is  considered  quite  a  hard  mat- 
ter to  successfully  transplant  them  di- 
rectly into  the  open  ground,  so  it  is  bet- 
ter to  put  them  into  small  pots.  When 
they  become  stocky  and  safe  to  set  out, 
transfer  ball  of  earth  with  the  roots. 
The  young  plants  must  be  over  heat  and 
watch  that  they  do  not  get  chilled.  One 
ounce  of  seed  for  about  2000  plants. 


The  New  York  and  Wonderful  are  the 
best  varieties  of  lettuce  that  we  know 
of  for  winter  planting.  They  both  have 
curled  leaves  and  hard,  well-blanched 
heads.  For  market,  set  plants  in  doul)le 
rows  about  18  inches  apart  and  10  inches 
apart  in  the  row.  Lettuce  is  at  its  l)est 
on  a  rich  sandy  loam  soil. 


Some  of  the  Chinese  mustards  are  fine 
as  greens,  especially  the  white.  The  seed 
can  be  purchased  from  any  of  the  Coast 
seed  houses. 


As  the  great  bulk  of  seeds  that  ar  > 
sold  in  the  United  States  are  grown  in 
California,  It  seems  a  waste  of  time  to 
buy  seeds  from  Eastern  dealers. 


The  Gradus  is  the  earliest  pea  of  its 
height  (2Vj  feet).  The  pods  are  large 
and  the  peas  delicious. 


Plant  dwarf  peas  in  double  rows,  es- 
pecially the  American  Wonder.  Unless 
frequent  rains  come,  peas  should  be  irri- 
gated occasionally,  if  one  has  the  water, 
to  keep  them  constantly  growing. 


All  Varieties  of  vegetables  are  more 
tender  and  better  in  every  respect  if 
growth  is  made  qtiickly.  Sufficient  water 
followed  by  cultivation  or  hoeing  will  in- 
sure quick  growth. 


The  writer  has  made  no  plantings  yet 
In  the  vegetable  line,  as  at  this  writing 
sharp  frosts  occur  almost  every  morn- 
ing; therefore  we  shall  wait  until  grow- 
ing weather  prevails.  This  is  a  hint  to 
others  who  are  similarly  situated. 


STARTING  THE  HOTBED. 
In  choosing  a  location  for  a  hotbed,  it 
is  important  that  the  drainage  should  be 
good;  at  least,  water  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  stand  around  the  bed.  If  pos 
sible,  choose  a  sunny  location  protected 
from  cold  winds.  Where  heat  is  wanted, 
the  earth  should  be  excavated  two  feet 
deep,  about  three  feet  wide,  and  as  long 
as  necessary  or  needed.  For  the  frame, 
common  redwood  boards  may  be  used. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  and  PRICES 


FRUIT  TREES 

BOOK  ORDERS  NOW  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  STANDARDS : 


Tuscan,  Orange,  I^hillips,  Levi,  Foster, 'JViuinph,  St.  John, 
Early  Crawford,  Elberta,  Muir,  Lovell,  Fay-Elberta,  and 
Salway. 

Peaches  have  paid  growers  more  profits  in  the  last  25  years  than  any  other  fruit. 


Alexander,  Red  Astrachan,  Ciravenstein,  White  Astrachan, 
Jonathan,  Rome  Beauty,  Spitzenbiiry;,  Bellriovver,  Newton 
Pippin,  Grimes  Golden  Pippin,  Ortley,  Mcintosh  Red, 
Winesap,  Wagner,  Winter  Banana,  Arkansas  Black,  and 
many  others. 

Get  in  your  orders  now  for  Gravenstein,  Jonathan,  Spitzenburg,  Yellow  New- 
ton Pippin,  White  and  Red  Astrachan,  Alexander.  They  always  sell  out  first. 


Black  Tartarian,  Bing,  Black  Oregon,  Black  Republican, 
Royal  Ann,  Lambert. 

Cherries  are  great  money  makers.   The  above  varieties  always  sell  out  early. 
Also  all  standard  varieties  of 

Plums,  Prunes,  Apricots,  Almonds,  Pears,  Quinces. 
Persimmons,  Figs,  Oranges,  Lemons,  Etc. 

Our  trees  are  selected,  thrifty,  well-rooted  and  true  to  name. 
WRIPE  US  AT  ONCE. 

The  Silva-Bergtholdt  Co. 


Fay  Elberta:  The  im- 
l)rove(i  Klberta.  The 
best  peach  of  the 
season.  Write  for 
(lesfriptive  cireiilar. 


200  Orchard  Street,  Newcastle,  Cal. 


True  to  Name.  Strong  and  Vigorous 

Including  Muir.s,  Lovells,  Albertas,  Tuscan,  and  Phillip  Cling  and  all  lead- 
iiit;  varieties.  Also  a  full  line  of  Pears,  Plums,  Prunes,  Cherries,  Apples, 
Apricots,  Almonds,  Walnuts  and  Chestnuts.  A  full  stock  of  Thrifty  \'ines. 
Write  for  prices  on  amount  you  need. 

OAKDALE  NURSERY,  W.  F.  Wheeler,  Prop.,  OAKDALE,  CAL. 


MARTINEZ  NURSERY 

EST.VBL18HEO  18X4 

Leading  varieties  of  Pear,  Apple,  Plum,  Prune,  Peach,  Apricot 
and  Almond  Trees.  Grape  Vines.  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees.  Orna- 
mentals, etc. 

Catalof?ue  and  prices  on  application. 
THOS.  S.  DUANE,  Prop.,  Martinez,  Cal. 


Eucalyptus  in  Variety 

The  best  that  40  years  experience  can  produce,  being  grown  slow,  In  the  cool 
atmosphere  of  the  coast,  are  more  hardy  and  more  vigorous  than  those 
grown  In  the  hot  Interior  of  the  St  jte.  Correspondence  Invited. 

W.  A.  X.  SXRAXXOIM,  F»etaluma,  Cal. 


GRAFTED  WALIMUXS 

San  Jose  Mayt-tte  and  Concord;  blight  re  Istlng.    Best  commeri  lal  nuts;  send  for  samples. 

Eucalvptus  Trees 
No  better  stock  grown;  prices  very  rcafonable. 

General  Frull  Tree  and  Ornamental  Stock 
Our  1911  Horticultural  i:alt-ndar  now  ready,  price  !&<•.   Cata  ogue  free. 
34  years  experience  In  t'Bllfornlsi. 
LEONARD   COATES   NURSERY   CO  .   Inc.,     MORGAN  HILL.,  CAL. 


SIRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

For  the  fancy  trade,  try  the  NICK 
OHMER  STRAWBERRY.  It  is 
extra  large,  of  a  beautiful  color  and 
will  do  well  wherever  the  Brandy- 
wine  will.  We  have  other  varieties, 
too. 

BURBANK  CRIMSON  WINTER 
RHUBARB.  Strong  plants  that  will 
yield  marketable  stalks  the  coming 
season,  ready  for  delivery.  Also 
Grapevines,  Mammoth  Blackberries, 
Loganberries,  Dewberries,  and  Phe- 
nomenal berry  plants. 

Write  for  prices  stating  quantities 
wanted.  Address 

G.  H.  HOPKINS  &  SON, 

BURBANK,  CAL. 


Citrus  Trees 

(Exclusively) 

Buy  now,  and  It  paym  to  buj  tne  best. 

We  offer  a  complete,  clean,  vigorous 
stock,  which  we  think  are  as  good  as 
can  be  grown. 


POLLARD  BROS., 

Corner  MInmIod  St.  anil  I.«h  Koblm  Ave-., 
South  Pasnilena,  Cal. 


RHUBARB  FOR  PROFIT  I 

A  FREE  BOOKLET  ON 

Rhubarb  Cullure' 

$1000  profit  per  acre;  plant  now. 
I'crry  plantsof  all  sorts.  Cut  this 
adv.  out  and  m.ill  today. 

J  B.WAGNER,      Pasadena,  Cal. 

The  Rhubarb  and  Berry  Specialist 
P 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND  SQUIRRELS.  GOPHERS,  also 
BORERS.  ROOT  APHIS,  etc. on  Fruit  Trees. 

Carbon  Bisulphide 

Is  the  only  ert'ectlve  reiiud}-. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufai  turers. 
WHEELER.  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER 
OFFICE    624  rullfnmla  Sf_  Sun  Frnnrlnco. 

FEIJOA  SELLOWIANA 

The  wonderful  new  llowerii  K  and  fruiting  plant 
25  cen  ts  to  ¥2. 

AVOCADO  OR  ALLIGATOR  PEAR 

50  cents  ai.d  <1 
and  miny  rare  plants. 

COOLIDGPS  RARE  PLAINT  NIRSERY 

K«AS/VDE1VJA.  CAL. 


TREES 

A  fine  stock  of  Kreni  h  and  imperial  prunes, 
apples,  plums,  peaches  and  general  fruit  stocks 
also  palms,  roses  and  other  ornamental  plants 
Send  for  pri  e  list. 

PLEASANT  VIEW  NURSERY 

A.  F.  Scheldecker.  Prop. 
SEB^STOPOL,  CAL. 


FOR  SALE 

Amerlciin  Itiver  (irnpe  CuttlnKs. 

Alraeria,  Gros  Uolenian,  Blai  k  Muscat,  Black 
Morocco,  all  other  leading  varieties. 

c.  n.  tu X. \ I x(; HAM. 

MtlN.  Cnlirorula. 


BERRY  PIANTS 

LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 

PASADENA.  CAL.  R.  F.  O. 


EUCALYF»XIJS 

Best  varieties,  'arge  well  rooted  plants. 
Some  balled  for  distant  shipment  at  trilling 
extra  cost.  Large  lots  grown  by  contra<'t 
Circular  Free. 

RIVERSIDE  NURSERY 
320  Biver  Ktret^l.  Santa  Cruz.  Cal. 

HEIMRY  SHAW 
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making  it  six  or  eight  inclies  Jiigh  in 
front  or  south  side,  and  about  twice  that 
height  at  the  rear,  to  give  sufficient  slope 
to  let  the  water  run  off  the  sash.  Stable 
manure  should  be  put  in  to  a  depth  of  18 
inches,  filling  in  balance  of  space  with 
good  garden  soil.  If  fresh  manure  is 
used,  it  should  be  piled  up  and  worked 
over  two  or  three  times  during  an  inter- 
val of  two  or  three  days,  or  until  the 
extreme  heat  has  passed  off.  When 
placed  in  the  pit,  tramp  firmly,  which 
will  aid  in  holding  the  heat.  In  the 
warmer  portions  of  the  State,  shutters 
made  from  boards  and  himg  on  upper 
side  by  hinges  may  be  used  for  some  of 
the  more  hardy  vegetables  or  plants,  and 
raised  during  the  warm  part  of  the  day 
and  closed  at  night.  Or  a  sash  covered 
with  a  durable  cloth  may  be  used.  If 
glass  is  used,  great  care  is  necessary  to 
give  plenty  of  air,  or  the  combined  heat 
of  the  sun  and  manure  might  kill  all 
the  plants  in  a  very  short  time.  It  is 
better  to  risk  a  little  cold  than  to  have 
too  much  heat. 

Where  only  a  cold-frame  is  wanted,  the 
pit  may  be  dispensed  with,  or  at  least 
not  made  so  deep,  where  seeds  are  to  be 
sowed  and  no  bottom  heat  is  needed. 
The  covering  may  be  the  same  as  for 
the  hotbed. 


Two  important  crops  for  market  gar- 
dens at  this  time  are  lettuce  and  peas. 
They  are  both  good  sellers  and  usually 
bring  good  prices  when  put  on  the  mar- 
ket early.  Plant  New  York  and  Won- 
derful letteuce,  and  Yorkshire  Hero  peas. 
When  planting  peas,  be  sure  and  get  in 
plenty  of  seed,  so  as  to  insure  a  good 
stand.  Plant  in  furrows  about  three  feet 
apart,  covering  the  seed  four  or  five 
inches  deep.  The  soil  should  be  moist 
and  mellow. 


STRAWBERRY  CULTURE. 
There  are  several  methods  by  which 
.strawberries  may  be  planted,  depending 
on  soil,  whether  for  home  garden  or  mar- 
ket, and  number  of  plants  one  may  wish 
to  plant  on  a  given  area.  The  usual 
method  employed  in  the  majority  of  gar- 
dens is  to  i)lant  them  in  a  bed  and  then 
allow  them  to  run  as  they  please.  The 
result  is  that  they  soon  run  out.  In  look- 
ing around,  we  may  easily  see  how  na- 
ture plans.  The  big  redwood  trees  grow 
in  groups,  but  not  so  close  as  trees  are 
in  the  ordinary  forest  where  trees  are 
much  closer.  Trees  or  jilants  must  have 
room  in  order  to  make  large  specimens 
With  strawberry  plants,  the  larger  the 
plant  the  larger  the  berry.  Size  is  what 
counts,  whether  berries  or  anything  else, 
when  exposed  for  sale.  The  distance  be 
tween  the  rows  should  depend  on  condi- 
tion of  soil  and  also  whether  cultivation 
is  to  be  by  hand  or  horse.  Where  the  soil 
is  clay  or  adobe,  the  rows  should  be 
three  feet  apart,  and  when  moisture  is 
furnished  by  irrigation,  it  is  usually  fur- 
rowed out  before  planting  and  the  plants 
set  out  in  double  rows  on  the  ridges.  In 
this  way  the  water  will  soak  in  suffi- 
ciently to  irrigate  the  one  row  on  each 
side  of  the  furrow.  On  a  sandy  loam 
soil  the  furrows  for  irrigating  should 
not  be  run  until  after  planting.  Where 
it  is  desired  to  cultivate  with  a  horse, 
l)lant  in  rows  2%  feet  apart.  In  the 
row,  plants  may  be  one,  two,  or  three 
feet  apart,  according  to  the  number  of 
plants  per  acre.  If  planted  one  foot 
apart  in  the  row,  it  is  necessary — if  one 
wants  lots  of  big  berries — to  keep  all 
runners  i)ulled  off.  When  i)lanted  two 
feet  apart,  allow  a  few  runners  to  start, 
training  them  along  the  row  in  such  a 
manner  that  when  the  young  plants  be- 
come rooted  they  will  form  a  row  sim- 
ilar to  the  rows  where  planted  one  foot 
apart.  If  .cultivation  is  to  be  by  hand, 
plant  in  rows  18  inches  apart.    In  the 


row  they  may  be  any  distance  desired, 
as  above  mentioned.  Another  way  some- 
times practiced  on  a  heavy  soil  is  to 
plant  in  wide  double  rows,  14  to  16  inches 
apart,  then  three  feet  from  the  next 
double  row.  The  water  is  always  run 
through  the  narrow  space,  and  the  cul- 
tivator kept  going  in  the  wide  space.  In 
this  way  the  portion  that  is  cultivated 
will  never  bake.  Before  planting,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  soil  be  in  a  moist 
condition,  either  from  rainfall  or  irri- 
gation, and  if  it  continues  dry  after 
planting,  irrigation  must  be  resorted  to 
again  in  a  few  days.  When  the  weather 
is  hot,  this  should  be  done  immediately 
after  planting.  Where  the  rows  are  18 
inches  apart,  as  for  hand  cultivation,  use 
the  double  moldboard  hand-plow  for  fur- 
rowing. 


When  plants  of  any  kind  are  received 
from  the  nurseryman,  do  not  wet  them 
until  after  opening  up  the  package. 
Loosen  them  out  and  place  them  in  a 
shady  place,  covering  with  couple  inches 
of  straw,  and  water  them  sufficiently  to 
keep  them  from  drying  until  planted. 


SEEDS 

Now  is  the  time  to  order  your  seeds 
for  Spring  plantina:.  A  complete 
line  of  the  l)est  seeds  ever  offered  to 
the  people  of  Northern  California. 
Send  for  catalof?  and  prices. 

Recleaned  Alfalfa  Seed 

A  Specialty 


VALLEY  SEED  CO. 

313  JAY  ST., 
SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


Ruehl-Wheeler 
Nursery 


FRUIT,  ORNAMENTAL 

AND 

CITRUS  TREES 


OFFICE  AND  SALES  YARD  : 
121  W.  San  F^ernando  St. 

BOX  826 

NURSERIES: 
East  San  Jose  and  Edenvale, 
SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


BULBS 

For  fall  and  winter  planting;  also  Flower 
Seeds  for  fall  sowing. 

\EW  CATAI,OOUE  just  out;  send  for  a 
copy.  Kow  Im  the  time  to  how  Payne*!! 
It».vnl  BxliiltKion  I'unsy  Seed,  the  best 
strain  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Giunt  Per- 
feetion  StoekM  and  ClirlMtiuaH  FlonerlnK 
Sweet  PeaM. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

SeeilNinan  and  Niirnpryman, 
S.  \liiin  St..  I.OM  Aneeleo.  Cal. 


Luther  Burbank's  New  Plum 


DLJA.RXE 


»» 


**BeNt  llloi»il  Pliiiii  yvt  |»rf»<liie<Mr* 

Extra  heavy  tiee.s,  6  to  8  feet,  $1.2.5 
each;  r>  for  $5.00 

.Strong  trees,  4  to  fi  feet,  $1.00  each;  5 
for  $1,011. 

Send   fcir  c  ircular. 
PIONEEB  NURSERY  CO..  Monrovia.  Cal. 


WE  HAVE  PLEASED  OUR  PATRONS  FOR  OVER  20  YEARS. 

Do  not  overlook  writing  to  us  if  you  are  in  the  Market, 

For: 


Complete  Stock  of  Muirs,  Lovells,  Tuscan  Cling,  Phillips  Cling  as 

well  as  other  sorts. 

We  specialize  on  Grape  Vines  as  well  as  other  stock  for  the  planter. 
Let  us  figure  with  you.  Send  list  of  wants  for  (|notations.  Price 
list  free.  Address 

THE  FRESNO  NURSERY 

Box  615,  Fresno,  Cal. 

All  Stock  Guaranteed  True  to  Name  and  Free  from  Disease.  We 
grow  all  Stock  on  New,  Virgin  Soil,  insuring  thrifty  and  well  grown 
Nursery  Stock. 


LARGEST  CITRUS  NURSERIES  IN  THE  WORLD 

Parties  contemplating  the  planting  of  citrus  groves  this  coming  spring 
will  do  well  to  send  for  our  prices  soon,  as  there  will  evidently  a  a  shortage 
of  strictly  first  class  stock.  Write  today  for  particulars,  or,  better  still,  pay 
us  a  visit  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  show  you  just  what  we  have. 

Our  finely  illustrated  booklet,  "Citrus  Fruits."  covering  the  industry 
from  the  seed  to  the  market,  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  2'>c  in 
stamps. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAM   DIJidAS,  CALIFORNIA 


SMYRNA  PARK  NURSERIES 

360  acres  devoted  entirely  to  Deciduous  Trees. 

WHOLESALE  and  RETAIL. 

Write  for  special  price  list  on  all  varieties  of  Peaches,  Plums, 
Cherries,  Pears,  Almonds,  Nectarines,  Apples,  etc.  Trees  True  to 
Name.   Strong,  healthy  and  vigorous.   Immediate  deliveries. 

CAMPIN  &  MOFFET.  Props., 
Ceres,  California. 


EUCALYPTUS  TEEBS 

BY  THE  MILLIONS 

for  November  and  Spring  planting.  Trees  planted  in  November  will 
stand  the  summer  heat  and  produce  a  larger  per  cent  of  live  trees. 
Our  21  years  of  experience  places  us  in  the  front  ranks  of  successful 
growers,  which  should  mean  something  toward  your  success.  Write 
us  for  information. 

COVINA  NURSERIES, 
312  Byme  Bldg.,  corner  Third  and  Broadway, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


300,000  Florida  Sour  Stock 

Plaaled  ia  rows  by  hind.  CTCoIy  tpaced— Uoif ormly  Urge,  llocky  plinti 

200.000  2-ycar-old  California  Sweet  Slock  ^H^toeic^dLTb^raleV^heM 'ov%77or 

those  who  want  the  hcHt  In  sweet  stock  for  I'lll.  Splendidly  rooted  and  my  best  bargain  stock 
for  the  season's  trade.    One-year-old  tweet  itock.    Citru»  treei  exclutively. 

CHas.  S.  IVf  clVIillaii,  '^ir.''"«° 
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ASSOCIATION  MEETINGS. 

The  California  Fruit  Exchange  held  its 
annual  meeting  last  week,  and  there  were 
over  400  members  present.  The  whole 
board  of  directors  was  re-elected,  their 
names  being  as  follows:  George  H.  Cut- 
ter, F.  B.  Mills,  H.  B.  .ludy,  Henry  Brinck, 
A.  T.  Reynolds,  George  B.  Green,  C.  F. 
VeW,  D.  H.  Needham,  A.  Fereva.  W.  H. 
Tudsbury,  and  T.  H.  Buckingham.  The 
election  of  these  officers  means  that  Mr. 
Cutter  will  be  re-elected  president  and 
.1.  L.  Nagle  manager. 

The  report  of  Manager  Nagle  was  most 
encouraging  from  the  financial  stand- 
point of  the  fruit  growers.  This  showed 
that  although  there  was  a  decrease  of 
1200  carloads  of  Eastern  shipments  of 
fruit  from  the  State,  the  Exchange 
shipped  200  more  cars  last  year  than  in 
1909.  The  total  business  amounted  to 
about  $1,500,000.  The  net  earnings  of 
growers  amounted  to  $85,000  and  $15,000 
in  railroad  claims  was  collected  and  paid. 
During  the  year  five  new  associations 
were  added,  which  gives  a  total  of  20 
in  the  State.  Four  or  five  more  associa- 
tions that  are  now  forming  will  become 
members  of  the  E.xchange  within  the 
next  60  days,  and  with  these  it  is  esti- 
mated that  the  shipments  next  year  will 
be  between  2500  and  3000  cars. 

The  Capay  Almond  Growers'  Associa- 
tion has  elected  the  following  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year:  S.  G.  Cadenasso,  pres- 
ident; Charles  C.  Barr,  vice-president;  A. 
T.  Binde,  secretary  and  treasurer.  The 
board  of  directors  consists  of  S.  G.  Cade- 
nasso, Harrison  Barr,  C.  B.  Lines,  F.  M. 
Parker,  and  A.  T.  Binde. 

The  Ashland  Fruit  and  Produce  Asso- 
ciation recently  met  and  declared  a  10'/, 
dividend.  This  is  one  of  the  leading 
apple  associations  of  Oregon.  C.  H.  Gil- 
lette was  elected  president,  and  C.  D. 
Schell,  secretary.  This  association  made 
shipments  as  far  north  as  Vancouver,  B. 
C,  where  they  sold  a  carload  of  Salway 
peaches  at  65c.  per  box  f.  o.  b.  Ashland. 

The  Lima  Bean  Growers"  Association 
will  furnish  all  members  in  this  organ- 
ization with  their  bean  bags.  The  bags 
will  be  charged  to  the  firm  when  they 
are  secured.  But  when  they  are  returned 
to  the  association,  the  firm  will  be  cred- 
ited with  all  the  bags  brought  back. 

The  Davis  Almond  Growers'  Association 
held  a  meeting  last  week  and  made  a 
report  for  the  past  year.  Secretary  .1. 
W.  Anderson  says  that  on  account  of 
conditions  it  became  advisable  to  shell 
a  portion  of  the  almonds  and  it  was  a 
great  money-making  proimsition,  as  they 
were  able  to  sell  many  more  almonds  in 
this  way.  Another  featuie  of  Mr.  Ander- 
son's report  is  that  the  hardier  varieties 
of  almonds  are  more  profitable  to  raisers 
than  the  paper  shell  varieties,  as  the 
former  are  surer  and  heavier  bearers,  and 
in  this  way  offset  the  shade  of  advanced 
price  accorded  the  soft-shell  varieties. 


CITRUS  NOTES. 

The  Porterville  Citrus  Growers'  Pro- 
tective League  is  sending  out  a  memor- 
ial recently  adopted  by  it  for  the  other 
leagues  to  ratify.  When  the  various  pro- 
tective leagues  over  the  State  have  sanc- 
tioned this  memorial  it  will  be  forwarded 
to  the  State  Legislature.  It  asks  for 
$50,000  to  be  given  the  State  Horticul- 
tural Commission  for  the  necessary  work 
of  carrying  out  its  investigations. 

The  shipments  of  oranges  which  were 
made  by  way  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
were  very  successful.  One  carload  of  or- 
anges and  lemons  was  sent  by  boat  at 
a  cost  of  50c.  per  hundred  as  against 
$1.15  charged  by  the  railroads.  The  time 
of  transit  was  23  days,  and  only  T/,  of 


the  lemons  and  5'/,  of  the  oranges  were 
damaged.  Soon  a  larger  shipment  will 
be  made  over  the  same  route. 

The  first  national  citrus  show  will  be 
held  in  San  Bernardino  about  March  1. 
Already  committees  have  been  appointed 
to  make  this  one  of  the  best  exhil)itions 
ever  held  in  the  Sout.i.  The  show  em 
braces  citrus  fruits,  orange-packing  ma- 
chinery, and  all  the  other  ajiparatus  used 
in  handling  oranges. 

The  San  Dimas  Orange  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation recently  let  the  contract  for  the 
erection  of  a  new  iiacking-house.  The 
cost  of  the  structure,  not  iiuhuling  the 
machinery,  will  be  $22,500. 

During  December  185  carloads  of  or- 
anges were  shipped  out  of  Corona.  Dur- 
ing the  same  month  in  1909,  140  carloads 
were  sent  out. 

.1.  .J.  Vosburg.  of  Porterville,  says  that 
the  orange  trees  are  showing  a  better 
growth  now  than  at  any  time  in  the  last 
three  years. 

The  Louisiana  orange  crop  is  estimated 
at  about  340,000  boxes.  The  quality  of 
the  fruit  is  said  to  be  excellent  and  of 
desirable  size.  Most  of  the  Louisiana  or- 
anges are  grown  in  the  Plaquemines  par- 
ish. 

The  citrus  shii)ments  out  of  Riverside 
have  averaged  about  50  carloads  i)er  day. 
Last  week  514  carloads  were  shipped  out, 
but  the  general  average  per  week  is  350. 
Last  month  the  shipments  totaled  1530 
carloads,  while  in  December  1909  there 
were  about  682  cars. 

The  members  of  the  Board  of  Super 
visors  of  Tulare  county  are  excited  over 
the  appropriation  to  be  made  for  the 
citrus  fruit  insiiection.  The  Supervisors 
from  the  alfalfa  districts  claim  that  too 
much  money  is  being  spent  toward  fumi 
gating  and  inKi)ecting  citrus  orchards. 
They  voiced  their  objections  over  a  $3.50 
bill  for  inspecting  a  box  of  lemons  filed 
by  Horticultural  Commissioner  Schulz, 
but  it  was  shown  that  the  alfalfa  lands 
are  only  assessed  $.-  per  ac-re.  while  or 
ange  trees  are  assessed  $400  i)er  acre. 

An  order  is  to  go  into  effect  on  March 
1  which  will  require  the  placing  on  all 
packages  of  fruit  a  metal  strap  over  the 
top  of  the  crate  and  along  the  sides  of 
the  center-piece.  This  agreement  was 
arrived  at  recently  at  a  loss-and-damage 
meeting  held  in  Los  Angeles,  and  has 
been  incorporated  in  the  eastbound  trans 
continental  tariffs. 


FRUIT  NOTES. 

Frank  Brown,  of  Antioch.  will  plant 
35  acres  this  coming  spring  in  the  Deer 
valley  to  walnuts  and  almonds.  It  is 
estimated  that  several  hundred  acres  will 
be  set  out  to  nuts  in  this  vicinity  this 
coming  spring. 

F.  S.  Rice  has  secured  120  acres  of 
land  near  Berry  Creek,  B\itte  county, 
which  he  is  cleaning  and  preparing  to 
plant  to  apples. 

A  large  acreage  is  being  i)lauted  to 
fruit  trees  around  Beaumont,  Riverside 
county.  Among  those  who  are  planting 
are  H.  .1.  Humphreys,  Harry  Modley,  Is- 
rael Valway,  A.  H.  Nutt,  W.  Mohr,  W.  H. 
Gibbs,  L.  E.  Rogers,  Fred  Dysart.  L.  Seitz. 

County  Horticultural  Commissioner 
Banks  reports  the  following  fruit  trees 
received  for  Mendocino  county  growers 
the  past  week.  They  were  all  placed  in 
the  Sanel  valley.  The  following  received 
trees:  Sam  Duncan,  500  Bartlett  pear 
trees;  S.  C.  Brooks,  1000  peach;  Peter 
Strussy,  1000  pear;  George  Fowler,  850 
apple. 

The  apple  raised  by  George  Dillon,  of 
Porterville,  which  took  the  special  prize 
at  the  Land  and  Irrigation  Congress  at 
Chicago  for  being  the  most  perfect  spec- 
imen, is  of  the  Lawler  variety.  Mr. 
Dillon  lost  the  tag  from  this  ))articular 
tree,  so  that  he  had  no  means  of  check- 
ing up  from  his  orchard  records.  When 


Home  Fertilizers 

Mixed  ■HMHM^HM 


Some  day  you  'will  want  to  mix  your  own 
Fertilizers,  so  as  to  get  them  CHEAPER  and 
BETTER  than  any  other  way.  You  need 
my  book  on  Home  Mixing,  containing 

FORMULAS 

and  instructions,  as  well  as  other  informa- 
tion. Send  your  name  and  address  on 
Post  Card  to 

Dr.  WILLIAM  S.  MYERS,  Director  of  Propaganda 
71  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


NO    BRANCH  OFFICES 


and  his  book  will  be 
sent  you 


Entirely  Free 


All  Varieties 
True  to  Name- 
Ornamental 
Deciduous 
Citrus 


W.-  particularly  invite  your  attention  to  our  niaKnidiN'iit  linp  of  fruit  trees. 
KuarMtilicil  to  sive  ali.solute  .satisfaction. 

AI'I'I.ES  (IIKKKIIOS 
I'KACHIOS  l>K\ltS 

IMtl  .NKS  ■•KIISI  >l  >I(>\S 

I'O  M  K<i  K  .\  \  A  'I' S  I'  I .  r  >l  S 

CAI.niVllNA  Ki«;s 
AI.SO  AIIIIIATK'  'I'l  I'KS  «»K  Klc;>» 

OLIVES 

We  have  .still  a  fair  stork  of  all  hadinii  pii  kliiiK  and  oil  sorts  to  offer,  but 
tliey  are  Kolng  fast;  so  ilon  l  delay  pho  ins  your  oi-.li  is. 

SMALL  FRLTIXS 

lil.Al'KIIKKRIKS  l,<t(i  A  \  lll'-.ltltlK.S 

C'1:RKA>TS  It  \SI-IIKKKIKS 

( i< > O S  I  '.II  1: It  l<  I  i  ;s  STIt  \  «  II K R  H I F.S 

GRAPE  VINES 

The  leading  shipping  and  table  sorts  are  in  strong  demand.  Also  raisin 
prrapes.  Mu.scat.  Sultana  and  Thompson  Seedless.  We  list  only  the  best  and 
i|M"t.'  at   reasonalili'  prices. 

Mention  tliLs  ail  and  we  will  send  oui' 

ANNUAL  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  CATALOGUE  FREE 


Pfl/D  UP  CUPITAL,  $200,000  00 

Fancher  Creek  Nurseries,  Inc. 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING.  Pres.  and  Mgr. 

P.  O.  Box  18     :     FRESNO,  CAL. 


CAIMXOIM  PLOWS 

BAKER  &  HAIVIILXOINJ 


San  Francisco 


Sacramento 


L^os  Angeles 


HONEY 
BEES 


HIVE 
MONEY 


PHOENIX  TOOL  &  VALVE  COMPANY,  245  Market  St..  San  Francisco 


CHICO  NURSERY  COMPANY 

GROWERS  OF  HIGH  OHAUE  NURSERY  STOCK 

Prompt  attention  given  to  orders  sent  In  by  mail.  Write  us  for  priees on  Apples,  Peaches, 
Pears,  fhtrrles,  Plums,  Prunes,  Apricots,  Almonds,  hng.  Walnuts,  KIk  Walnuts,  Figs, 
urape  Vines  and  Berries.   Ornamental  Trees,  Flowering  Hhrubs  and  Hoses.  Catalog  free. 

CHICO  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Chico,  Cal. 
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A  Wonderful  New  Gasoline  Farm  Wagon 
and  General  Farm  Power  Machine 

Here  is  the  machine  that  Farmers  everywhere  have  been  looking  for— a 
machine  that  will  really  take  the  place  of  horses  for  general  farm  work 


Road  Work 


FieldWork 


Belt  Work 


Will  Do  More  Kinds  of  Work  Than  Any 
Other  Farm  Power  Machine 

This  is  the  first  and  only  machine  that  is  a 
Combination  Farm  Wagon  and  General  Farm 
Power  Machine.  It  carries  loads  on  its  own 
body,  ptills  plows  and  other  machinery  in  the 
field  and  drives  other  machines  by  belt  power. 
You  can  do  road  work.  Held  work  or  belt 
work,  all  with  this  07ie  machine. 

Entirely  Original  in  Design 

All  other  farm  power  machines  are  de- 
signed only  for  furnishing  pulling  power, 
but  not  for  carrying  a  load.  The  Avery 
Tractor  is  the  first  and  only  machine  built 
that  furnishes  power  for  field  or  belt  work 
and  will  also  carry  loads  on  its  own  body. 

It  is  the  first  and  only  machine  with  a  vari- 
ation of  speeds  of  from  three  miles  per  hour 
for  slower,  heavy  work,  or  up  to  fifteen  miles 
per  hour  for  fast  traveling  with  a  light  load. 

It  is  the  first  and  only  machine  that  has 
a  wheel  construction  that  gives  it  a  good 
footing  on  a  hard  dirt  road,  a  macadam  road, 
a  muddy  road  or  in  a  soft  field. 


THE  AVEKY  FARM  TRACTOR 
Tic  Wonderful  New  Gasoline  Farm  Wacon  and  General  Farm  Power  Marlrii>« 


The  Story  of  Its  Invention 

Everywhere  men  have  been  looking  for  a 
machine  that  would  really  take  the  place  of 
horses  for  general  farm  work. 

Many  machines  have  been  built  to  meet 
this  demand,  but  none  of  them  have  been  of 
a  design  that  made  them  suitable  for  general 
use  on  the  average  sized  farm. 

The  Avery  Company  has  recognized  this 
reed  and  has  been  working  on  the  prob- 
lem for  a  number  of  years,  and  at  last,  after 
long  and  careful  planning,  experimenting  and 
testing  out  is  now  able  to  offer  the  firsl  suc- 
cessful machine  to  do  the  work  ol  horses  on  the 
average  sized  farm. 

Many  have  already  been  sold  and  are  in 
successful  use.  Severe  tests  have  proven 
that  they  are  able  to  stand  up  under  hard 
service  and  that  they  are  reliable. 

Find  Out  at  Once  About  This  Wonder- 
ful New  Farm  Power  Machine 

Our  free  catalog  gives  full  description  of 
its  construction  as  well  as  pictures  showing  it 
doing  a  large  number  of  different  kinds  of 
work.  Ask  for  a  catalog,  and  find  out  all 
about  the  Avery  Gasoline  Tractor. 

k\ery  Company,  294  Iowa  Street,  Peoria  111. 

Also  Makers  of  Steam  Plowing,  Threshing  and  Corn  Growing 
Machinery— Send  for  Catalogs. 

Babb- Carter  Co.,  Agents 

Oakland,  California 


the  apple  was  given  the  award,  it  was 
considered  so  important  that  a  name  was 
insisted  upon. 

An  American  Consul  in  England  re- 
ports that  a  retail  dealer  in  apples  in 
his  district  desires  to  see  whether  a  more 
satisfactory  business  can  be  done  by  di- 
rect purchases  and  establish  places  to 
receive  offers  for  first-grade  apples  of 
the  following  varieties:  Russetts,  Bald- 
wins, Kings,  Spies,  Newtons,  and  Rib- 
stones.  The  same  to  be  delivered  free 
at  Manchester.  Anyone  desiring  this 
dealer's  address  should  send  a  letter  to 
the  Bureau  of  Manufactures  and  apply 
for  file  No.  6051. 


VINE  NOTES. 
The  Escondido  grape  growers  intend 
shipping  East  this  coming  spring.  It  is 
proposed  to  ship  the  grapes  by  express 
in  carload  lots.  That  will  permit  of  the 
cars  being  attached  to  the  fastest  trains 
run  out  of  Los  Angeles  by  the  Santa  Fe. 
The  sixth  morning  after  the  cars  leave 
Escondido  they  are  expected  to  arrive  in 
New  York  City.  These  refrigerator  cars 
will  be  brought  to  Escondido  pre-cooled 
with  ice.  When  the  desired  temperature 
has  been  secured,  the  grapes  will  be 
picked  and  loaded.  Instead  of  the  grapes 
being  picked  in  the  daytime,  they  will 
be  picked  at  night.  That  will  be  done 
for  two  reasons.  The  grapes  will  them- 
selves have  been  pre-cooled  by  midnight, 
and  when  placed  in  the  cars  without  de- 
lay will  not  experience  a  shock  in  the 
change  of  temperature.  And  the  other 
reason  advanced  for  night  picking  is  that 
when  a  car  is  filled  with  warm  fruit — 
that  picked  during  the  day — the  heat  is 
of  sufficient  temperature  to  cause  a  rapid 
melting  of  ice  until  the  fruit  has  been 
chilled.  The  cars  will  be  loaded  after 
midnight,  and  early  in  the  morning  will 
be  started  on  their  transcontinental  jour- 
ney. Six  days  later  the  Escondido  grapes 
will  be  on  the  New  York  market. 


THE  GIPSY  MOTH  IN  CALIFORNIA. 
The  much-dreaded  gipsy  moth  has  at 
last  been  safely  landed  in  California,  and 
as  a  result  the  Domoto  Brothers'  nursery 
at  Melrose  is  under  quarantine.  The 
nursery  company,  having  experienced 
much  difficulty  in  getting  its  stocks 
through  the  San  Francisco  horticultural 
quarantine  division,  decided  to  import  its 
plants  "in  bond"  by  way  of  Seattle  and 
thence  to  Melrose  by  rail.  Four  ship- 
ments were  thus  landed  before  the  mem- 
bers of  the  San  Francisco  quarantine 
office  were  advised.  Upon  inspection 
these  trees  were  found  infested  with  scale 
insects,  bagworms,  leaf-miners,  aphids, 
mites,  and  also  several  egg  clusters  of 
the  gipsy  moth.  Many  of  these  insects 
do  not  now  exist  in  California.  It  be- 
came necessary,  therefore,  after  the  trees 
were  discovered,  to  bnrn  many  hundreds 
of  them  and  also  to  establish  a  quaran- 
tine around  the  nursery.  The  immediate 
losses  thus  incurred  cannot  be  compared 
to  what  the  fruit  interests  of  the  State 
would  suffer  if  these  serious  pests  should 
become  established  in  California. 


COTTON  NEWS. 

The  gins  of  the  Imperial  Valley  Oil  & 
Cotton  Co.  have  turned  out  3671  bales, 
making  a  total  for  all  gins  of  more  than 
4000  bales. 

A  cotton-picking  machine  was  tried 
near  Holtville  last  week,  but  failed  to 
work  satisfactorily.  It  did  not  pick  all 
the  cotton.  The  machine  ts  drawn  by 
horses,  and  machines  of  that  type  have 
not  proved  satisfactory.  The  Campbell 
machine,  said  to  be  in  successful  use  in 
Texas,  is  operated  by  a  gasoline  engine 
and  does  not  injure  the  plants. 

The  cotton  market  was  strong  uij  to 
the  middle  of  last  week,  when  prices  fell 
off  slightly  because  of  gin  reports  from 


the  South  that  showed  a  larger  crop 
than  had  been  expected.  At  El  Centre 
$13.90  was  paid  for  the  best  grade  Of- cot- 
ton early  in  the  week,  but  the  price  fell 
to  $13.70  and  later  to  $13.60.  During  the 
week  eight  carloads  were  shipped  to  Oak- 
land, five  from  Brawley  and  one  each 
from  Imperial,  El  Centro,  and  Calexico. 

RAISIN  EXCHANGE  INCORPORATED, 
The  California  Raisin  Exchange  re- 
cently filed  articles  of  incorporation  at 
Fresno.  The  object  of  this  exchange  is 
to  promote,  maintain,  establish,  and  give 
stability  to  the  price  of  raisins  and  cured 
fruits;  to  disseminate  information  and 
give  publicity  to  all  matters  perta^ining 
to  crop  and  market  conditions  of  raisins 
and  dried  fruits  and  to  publish  informa- 
tion thereof;  also,  to  provide  storage  fa- 
cilities and  store  for  hire  raisins  and 
cured  fruit. 

No  indebtedness  shall  be  incurred  be- 
yond the  current  income  and  available 
assets  at  any  time,  except  it  be  author- 
ized in  writing  by  at  least  three-fourths 
of  the  membershi]).  Directors  are  W.  R. 
and  Myrta  L.  Nutting  of  Fresno,  and  M. 
P.  Hopkins,  G.  C.  De  Garmo,  and  E.  P. 
Houghton  of  Los  Angeles.  Membership 
admission  is  $10,  and  the  right  of  every 
member  shall  be  equal. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Tulare  County  Bee  Keepers'  Asso- 
ciation held  its  annual  meeting  at  Han- 
ford  and  the  following  officers  were  elect- 
ed: John  E.  Walker,  president;  Lewis 
Sinn,  vice-president;  A.  L.  Robt,  secre- 
tary, and  C.  W.  Tompkins,  treasurer. 

A  Stockton  dispatch  says  that  since  the 
price  of  beef  has  gone  up,  there  has  been 
a  marked  increase  in  the  demand  for 
jackrabbits,  and  the  average  rabbit  sells 
for  25c.    Cottontails  sell  for  35  cents. 

Senator  Sanford  of  Ukiah  recently  in- 
troduced a  bill  in  the  Senate  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  farmers  who  have  their  fields 
ruined  by  wild  geese.  The  bill  provides 
that  the  birds  can  be  killed  from  live 
blinds.  Now  the  farmers  can  only  kill 
animals  by  shooting  them  in  the  open 
field,  but  if  this  law  goes  through  they 
can  use  horses  or  cattle  to  shoot  from. 

The  recent  downi)our  around  Oxnard 
has  stoi)ped  the  planting  of  sugar  beets. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  about  2500 
acres  i)Ianted.  Some  of  the  beets  have 
already  come  up. 

The  Bstrella  ranch  near  Paso  Robles 
has  seeded  7000  acres  of  summer-fallowed 
land. 

Some  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Healdf- 
burg  are  considering  the  i)roposition  of 
holding  a  prune  fair  the  coming  spring, 


CALIFORNIA 
ALFALFA  SEED 

Choice  qiialit}',  16  cts.  per 
pound.     Send  for  sample. 

Kutner- Goldstein  Co. 

HANFORD,  CAL. 


WALNUT  TREES 

Grown  from  rurefully  Meloctcd  n<'«-<I;  h  ill 
bear  )».'>  per  cent  No.  1  nul.s,  of  nliicli  i% 
per  rent  will  eriKle  fniiey.  Nii(m  Kroivii 
from  N«'efl  are  leMM  liiible  (o  (IniiiiiK'e  by 
fro.st,  liiie  mill,  bll^'bl  <»r  Niiiibiirii.  I'onIiiI 
(ie(.H  priee  IIn(. 

A.  A.  MILLS,  Anaheim,  Cal. 

EUCALYPTUS 

All  vitrlfUfN  iinil  nI/.cn;  f\(rii  liiirdy 
Ntock.  "Till-  liiifNt  <rt'4»N  I  ever  hiiw,"  Im 
flio  vcrdici  «if  nil  who  n4t  tlu'iii.  Write  to- 
iliiy   for   t'rt'v   booklet    I*  4»ii   tlioir  mitiire, 

viV.       (llM*Mt  i4»IIM    C^Uully  llllN\V4>r4Ml. 

i.KOVI)  |{.  TAVron,  MndcHto,  Cut, 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy, 

SALTING  AND  CURING  HAMS 
AND  BACON. 


On  account  of  the  high  price  of  bacon 
and  ham,  many  farmers  are  curing  their 
own  pork.  We  have  had  several  queries 
along  these  lines,  so  that  we  give  the 
following  methods  of  making  ham  and 
bacon  as  laid  down  by  Fulton  in  "Home 
Pork  Making." 

Hams. — To  4  quarts  of  fine  salt  and 
2  ounces  of  pulverized  saltpetre,  add  suffi- 
cient molasses  to  make  a  pasty  mixture. 
The  hams  having  hung  in  a  dry,  cool 
place  for  three  or  four  days  after  cutting 
up,  are  to  be  covered  all  over  with  the 
mixture,  more  thickly  on  the  flesh  side, 
and  laid  skin  side  down  for  three  or 
four  days.  In  the  meantime,  make  a 
pickle  of  the  following  proportions,  the 
quantities  here  named  being  for  100  lbs. 
of  hams:  Coarse  salt,  7  pounds;  brown 
sugar,  5  pounds;  saltpetre,  2  ounces; 
pearlash  or  potash,  '1-  ounce;  soft  water, 
4  gallons.  Heat  gradually  and  as  the 
skim  rises  remove  it.  Continue  to  do 
this  as  long  as  any  skim  rises,  and  when 
it  ceases,  allow  the  pickle  to  cool.  When 
the  hams  have  remained  the  proper  time 
immersed  in  this  mixture,  cover  the  bot- 
tom of  a  clean,  sweet  barrel  with  salt 
about  half  an  inch  deep.  Pack  the  hams 
as  closely  as  possible,  cover  them  with 
the  pickle,  and  place  over  them  a  fol- 
lower with  weights  to  keep  them  down. 
Small  hams  of  15  lbs.  for  5  weeks:  larger 
ones  will  require  6  to  8  weeks,  accord 
ing  to  size.  Let  them  dry  well  before 
smoking. 

Dry-Sai.ti.ng  Baco.n  axd  Sinics. — For 
hogs  weighing  not  over  125  or  130  llis. 
each,  intended  for  dry-curing,  1  bushel 
fine  salt,  2  pounds  brown  sugar,  and  1 
pound  saltpetre  will  suffice  for  each  800 
lbs.  pork  before  the  meat  is  cut  out;  but 
if  the  meat  is  large  and  thick,  or  weighs 
from  150  to  200  lbs.  per  carcass,  from 
a  gallon  to  a  peck  more  of  salt  and  a 
little  more  of  both  the  other  articles 
should  be  taken.  Neither  the  sugar  nor 
the  saltpetre  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  preservation  of  the  meat,  and  they 
are  omitted.  But  both  are  preservatives; 
the  sugar  improves  the  flavor  of  the  bacon 
and  the  saltpetre  gives  it  greater  firmness 
and  a  finer  color,  if  used  sparingly.  Ba- 
con should  not  be  so  sweet  as  to  suggest 
the  "sugar  cure"  and  saltpetre,  used  too 
freely,  hardens  the  tissues  of  the  meat, 
and  renders  it  less  palatable.  The  quan- 
tity mentioned  is  enough  for  the  first 
salting.  A  little  more  new  salt  is  added 
at  the  second  salting  and  used  together 
with  the  old  salt  that  has  not  been  ab- 
sorbed. If  sugar  and  saltpetre  are  used, 
first  apply  about  a  teaspoonful  of  pulver- 
ized saltpetre  on  the  flesh  side  of  the 
hams  and  shoulders,  and  then,  taking  a 
little  sugar  in  the  hand,  apply  it  lightly 
to  the  flesh  surface  of. all  the  pieces.  A 
tablespoonful  is  enough  for  any  one  piece. 

If  the  meat  at  the  time  of  salting  is 
moist  and  yielding  to  the  touch,  rubbing 
the  skin  side  with  the  gloved  hand,  or 
the  "sow's  ear,"  as  is  sometimes  insisted 
on,  is  unnecessary ;  the  meat  will  take 
salt  readily  enough  without  this  extra 
labor.  But  if  the  meat  is  rigid,  and  the 
weather  very  cold,  or  if  the  pieces  are 
large  and  thick,  rubbing  the  skin  side 
to  make  it  yielding  and  moist  causes  the 
salt  to  penetrate  to  the  center  of  the  meat 
and  bone.  On  the  flesh  side  it  is  only 
necessary  to  sprinkle  the  salt  over  all 
the  surface.  Care  must  be  taken  to  get 
some  salt  into  every  depression  and  into 
the  hock  end  of  all  the  joints.  An  ex- 
perienced meat  salter  goes  over  the  pieces 
with  great  expedition.  Taking  a  handful 
of  salt,  he  applies  it  dextrously  by  a 


glitling  motion  of  the  hand  to  all  the  sur- 
face and  does  not  forget  the  hock  end  of 
the  bones  where  the  feet  have  been  cut 
off.  Only  dry  salt  is  used  in  this  method 
of  curing.  The  meat  is  never  put  into 
brine  or  "pickle,"  nor  is  any  water  added 
to  the  salt  to  render  it  more  moist. 

Bkink  Mktiioi). — Many  people  object  to 
the  dry  method,  as  the  pork  has  to  be 
handled  so  many  times.  The  brine 
method  is  as  follows: 

After  all  pieces  of  meat  have  been  prop- 
erly cooled  and  trimmed,  take  each  i)iece 
sejiarately  and  rub  it  all  over  with  salt, 
and  lay  it  aside  for  24  hours.  After  the 
salt  has  been  absorbed,  pack  it  into  a 
vessel — sprup  barrel  or  any  kind  of  a 
barrel  that  has  been  i)roperly  cleaned. 
Pack  the  meat  in  tightly,  putting  the 
hams  and  shoulders  at  the  bottom.  Weigh 
out,  for  each  100  lbs.  of  meat,  10  lbs.  of 
salt,  4  lbs.  of  brown  sugar,  and  2  ozs. 
of  saltpetre.  Dissolve  this  in  4  gallons 
of  boiling  water.  Stir  it  well,  so  that 
all  the  salt  and  sugar  will  be  dissolved. 
Let  it  stand  until  cool,  and  then  pour 
over  the  meat.  This  amount  of  water 
shoud  be  sufficient  to  well  cover  the  meat 
in  the  vessel.  Put  a  round  wooden  cover 
over  the  toj),  and  weight  it  down  with 
a  stone,  so  as  to  keep  all  the  meat  under 
the  brine,  but  if  not  sufficient  brine,  add 
enough  to  cover  the  meat.  Put  the  ves- 
sel away  in  some  cool  place,  and  let  it 
stand  for  from  0  to  8  weeks,  when  the 
meat  will  be  ready  to  be  taken  out  of 
the  brine  and  smoked  or  used.  It  luay 
be  left  in  the  brine  for  a  longer  time  if 
desired.  The  use  of  sugar  in  brine  keeps 
the  lean  meat  from  getting  hard,  and 
also  adds  a  sweet  flavor  to  the  meat. 
The  small  amount  of  saltpetre  is  used  to 
retain  the  natural  color  of  the  meat. 


PASTURE  FOR  HOGS. 


To  the  Editor;  I  have  just  bought  a 
small  place  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley. 
I  want  to  pasture  hogs  this  spring  and 
summer.  Have  water  for  irrigation,  but 
will  not  have  time  to  get  alfalfa  started 
sufficient  to  pasture.  Please  tell  me  what 
I  can  plant  for  spring  and  summer  pas- 
ture. A  BKfilNNKK. 

Any  of  the  sorghums  or  clovers  which 
grow  best  in  your  locality  can  be  used 
for  pasturage.  Sorghum  can  be  planted 
with  pumpkins  or  some  root  crop  between 
the  rows.  The  root  crop  or  the  pumpkins 
could  be  used  in  the  later  summer,  while 
the  sorghums  could  come  between  the 
natural  grasses  of  the  early  si)ring  and 
the  root  crops. 

A  strictly  pasturage  scheme  is  to  plant 
wheat  or  barley  and  turn  the  hogs  on 
this,  so  that  they  will  eat  within  certain 
l)rescribed  limits.  In  order  to  do  this, 
the  field  needs  a  shifting  fence,  so  that 
the  hogs  can  be  driven  from  one  section 
to  another — never  letting  the  hogs  eat 
too  closely,  as  they  will  kill  off  the  stand 
Bishop  Bros,  of  San  Ramon  use  barley 
exclusively  for  hog  iiasturage  with  good 
results. 


USE  OF  OLEO  INCREASING. 


Oleomargarine  is  being  used  in  Cali 
fornia  more  and  more  each  month.  It  is 
estimated  that  two  carloads  per  week  are 
being  shipped  into  San  Francisco.  The 
supi)ly  is  so  great  that  it  is  driving  down 
the  butter  market.  This  last  spring  and 
summer,  when  the  dairymen  were  rejoic- 
ing over  the  high  prices,  they  little  real- 
ized that  the  pendulum  would  have  a 
backward  kick.  The  large  meat  concerns 
of  Chicago  are  the  ones  who  forced  up 
the  price.  They  wanted  all  the  highly 
colored  butter  they  could  buy,  and  they 
d'd  not  care  what  they  jiaid  for  it.  They 
sent  carload  after  carload  of  this  highly 
colored  butter  to  Chicago,  where  it  wa'=' 
mixed  with  uncolored  oleomargarine.  In 


DAIRYMEN,  ATTENTION! 

Why  Pay  Rent  When  You  Can  Own  Your  Own  Irrigated  Farm  ? 

Where  Every  Condlllon  Makes  lor  the  Greatest 
Yiel'l  ol  Butter-Fat  at  tlie  Lowest  Cost 


Pure-bred  Holstcin.s  i,(  tlio  .S.  \'.  I.  Co.  ( •l  o.s.sinsr  Hrancli  C.Tn.il. 

*li-..(IO  I'KU    .\»  KK   IS   THK  I'KICI.: — THK  TKIIMS   THK  BKST — »l.-i.00  VKU 
A<l<IO  (ASH.  THK  IIAI.AXfK  l.\  TK\  A\\l  Al.  I  >  ST  A  I.I.  MEXTS. 

I.rl  your  r<-iil  iiiiMK-y  ivork  for  j  ou,  t-iit-li  yt-iir  pliK-iii);  In  your  o«  n  iin-oiiiil 
«lint  hiiM  Konc  fiin-vcr  tvln-ii  imlil  the  liinilloril.  In  a  fen  yeiirN  lime  the  rent 
nifiney  of  the  iiiiMt  eoiiieM  hiiek  to  yoii  in  n  niee  fiirni  home  fnlly  imltl  for,  «here 
|>enee.  |>lent.v  iin<l  |irn>4|>erit>   n  III  hHviivn  he  yoiirN. 

t  nri\iileil  opixiri  uiii:  ieM  for  diiiry,  poultry,  hoiCN  or  frnltx.  for  nil  erop" 
KroM  u  in  (  iiliroriiiii  Mu-il>e  IiIk  yieliln  In  the 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEV 

For  further  information,  cut  around  dotted  line  and  mail  coupon  to 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  IRRIGATION  COMPANY  ' 

H.  L.  HOLLISTCR  &  COMPANY.  Sales  Agents 
WILLOWS,  CALIFORNIA 

NAME   ADDRESS   STATE   : 


OR  ANY  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  OFFICES 


506  Central  BIdg.  345  Fourih  Ave,  205  La  SiHe  St. 

LOS  ANGtLES.  CAL.     PIITSBURG.  PA.     CHICAGO.  ILL. 

412  Martei  St..  S  \N  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


1027  Ninth  St. 
S  XCRAMENTO.  CAL. 


America's 
Leading  Horse  Importers 

At  tlio  six  WorUr.s  Fairs  since  1!)(IU,  our  I'lTclieroii 
Stallions  have  v\(in  every  C'lianipionshi}),  and  every 
first  prize  except  tsvo. 

At  the  recent  CiiliCornia  State  Fair  our  Percheron.s 
and  French  Co^-ch  htallious  won  14  (iold  M( -tals  and 
hoth  Cliaiiipioiiships. 

When  you  want  the  Lest  come  to  us. 

McLaughlin  bros., 


OAKLAND,  CALIFOFNIA 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


F*ratt's5  Aiiimal  and  The  best 
Poultry  Regulators  <>"  me  iiia»Kci,- 


C  &  S  AXLE  GREASE— 30  years  of  satisfaction, 
H  &  L  AXLE  GREASE— for  60  years  in  constant  use. 

THE  ONLY  PEKFECT  LUBBICANTS 

Use  only  one-fourth  of  what  you  would  use  of  any  other. 

WHITXIER    COBURM  CO*. 

San  Franelseo  IVIanufacturers 


AGENTS  WEATHERPROOF  COMRO  ROOFING 
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ASK    VOUK   DK.M.KK  FDK 

E.L  DORADO  COCOANUX   OIL  CAKE 

CHICKEIMIS    AND    MILK  COWS 

Cheapest  Food  hi  the  .Market  to-day      II  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  It, 

EL    DORADO ''oil  WORKS 

149  CALIFORNIA  STREET.  SAX  FRANCISCO. 


Th  is  is 
Second  Hand 
Pipe 


We  can  supply  you  with 
any  size  and  quantity  of 
standard  Pipe  or  Casing— all  new 
threads  and  couplings — ali  slock  >;uHraiiitHHl 
lirst  class.    Write  for  Prices  and  Particulars. 
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HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Fresno,  Cal.  Breeder 
Holstein-Friesian  Cattle.  Young  heifers 
and  bulls  for  sale. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns;  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321 
Petaluma,  Cal. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE — Short- 
horned  Durhams.  Address  E.  S.  Driver, 
Antelope.  Cal. 

N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal.  Jerseys. 
Service  Bulls  and  Bull  Calves  for  sale. 


 SWINE  

STUDARUS  &  CUNNINGHAM,  Mills,  Cal. 
Registered  O.  I.  C.  swine. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS 
Both  sexes.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton,  Cal. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  Niles,  Cal 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN.  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Ci. 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs 
both  sexes. 

G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins.  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berk.shires;  also 
Short-horns. 

H.  B.  WINTRINGHAM.  Middletown,  Laki 
Co..  CtI      Brer-der  nf  Tnmwrvrtbs 


II.H.H1, 


READY 

Fon 

EMERGENCIES. 

HH.K 

LINIMENT 

SHOULD  BEINEVeRYHOME 
ASA  SArE-GUARDACAmr 
SORt  THROAT,  SWEUINCS, 
[""U^fS")  SPRAINS.  RHEUMATISM. 
NEURALGIA.  STIPF JOINTS,  LAMCN£SS, 
STOMACH  CRAMPS.  DIARRHOEA  .do. 

THE  STOCKMAN '5  STAND  BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


THE  WORLD'S  BEST 
FOR  ALL  FARM  ANIMALS 


Calves  grow  better. 
Milk  lucreases. 
Hens  lay  more  eggs 

when  fed  on  It 
Send    for  circulars 

g.vlng  proof. 


46%  Protein 
10%  Fat 


For  Sale  by  Dealers 
PACIFIC  OIL  MILLS,  Seat.Ie,  Wash. 


FREE 

Book  on 

HOME  TREATMENT 
of  HORSES,  CATTLE, 
SHEEP  and  SWINE 

Address 

VETERINARY  DEPT. 

2S3-5  PACIFIC  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


HARNESS 
SADDLES 
HORSE 
COLLARS 


They  Last  Longer 

The  only  sure  way  to  get  a  HOME 
Industry  Harness  is  to  look  for  the  Hercules  stamp. 
Made  by  W.  DAVIS  *  SONS,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Your  Dealer  has  our  Catalogue 


HOLLISTER  HORSE  MARKET 

1814-1856  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

LIVE  STOCK  DEALERS  AND  AUCTIUNEERS 

Horses  and  Mules  bought  and 


sold  or  handled  on  commission. 


SCOFIELD. 


Manager 


FOR  SALE 

FOUR  THOROUGHBRED  AYRSHIRE 
BULLS,  Aged  12  to  20  Months. 

If  you  don't  want  tuberculosis,  breed  the 
Ayrshlres. 
J.  W.  &  «J.   D.  IVIcCORD 
Phone  Red  123.  Hanford.  Cal. 


this  way  they  gave  the  oleo  a  good  color 
and  are  sending  it  back  to  California  in 
that  shape,  where  it  sells  at  17  to  22  V. 
cents.  By  coloring  in  tuis  way  with  but- 
ter, they  claim  that  the  Federal  laws 
are  complied  with.  The  California  State 
Dairy  Bureau  should  get  busy  and  inves- 
tigate this  matter,  as  it  is  ruining  the 
butter  business. 

The  farmers  of  California  should  re- 
member that  the  oleo  interests  are  re- 
doubling their  efforts  to  have  the  pres- 
ent oleomargarine  laws  changed  in  Con- 
gress. Keei)  in  touch,  therefore,  with  the 
present  members  of  Congress  and  be  sure 
that  your  Congressman  thoroughly  un- 
derstands the  question.  Many  of  them  do 
not  understand  it  thoroughly.  Your  con- 
gressman may  be  pledged  to  support  the 
present  law,  but  he  may  not  know  why 
he  favors  it  except  that  he  represents  a 
dairy  district.  More  than  his  vote  is 
needed.  Write  him  a  letter  and  get  his 
views.  Ask  him  to  not  only  support 
the  cause,  but  to  work  for  it,  and  sug 
gest  that  you  can  furnish  him  with  in- 
formation if  he  wishes  it. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 


Murdo  McKenzie,  of  Trinidad,  Colo., 
was-  elected  president  of  the  American 
Live  Stock  Association  at  Fort  Worth  re- 
cently. Dwight  B.  Heard,  of  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  was  elected  first  vice-president;  S. 
P.  Burnett,  of  Fort  Worth,  second  vice- 
president,  and  Governor  Carey  of  Wyo- 
ming, third  vice-president.  Denver  was 
chosen  as  the  next  meeting  place. 

L.  A.  McRea,  of  Magdalena,  N.  M..  re 
cently  brought  a  large  band  of  sheep  into 
the  Imperial  valley  to  fatten  on  alfalfa 
and  barley. 

At  a  recent  meeting  the  Siskiyou  coun- 
ty Board  of  Supervisors  allowed  the  $2..')0 
bounty  on  372  coyote  scalps,  amounting 
to  $915,  and  the  $10  bounty  on  IG  i)anther 
scalps,  amounting  to  $lfiO,  making  a  total 
of  $1075  in  all. 

The  Four  Oaks  Stock  Co.  of  Woodland 
recently  received  from  W.  .1.  Domes  of 
McCoy,  Ore.,  a  Hampshire  boar  which 
had  taken  the  blue  ribbon  at  three  State 
fairs. 

S.  H.  Grigsby,  of  Woodland,  shipped  a 
lot  of  101  fine  mules  to  San  Francisco 
Monday,  and  on  Saturday  they  were  taken 
on  board  a  transport  bound  for  Hilo, 
Sandwich  Islands.  They  are  fine  animals, 
and  were  selected  especially  for  planta 
tion  work.  Charles  M.  Ehrlich  recently 
bought  .SO  mules  at  Marysville  for  ship- 
ment to  the  same  place. 

Frank  R.  Gooding,  former  Governor  of 
Idaho,  a  brother  of  Fred  W.  Gooding,  the 
retiring  president,  has  been  elected  pres- 
ident of  the  National  Wool  Growers'  As- 
sociation. Other  officers  were  elected  as 
follows:  Western  vice-president,  George 
Wallace,  Salt  Lake  City;  Eastern  vice- 
president,  E.  C.  Knoellin.  Omaha  was 
selected  as  the  next  place  for  the  grand 
convention.  W.  F.  Rothrock,  .1.  H.  Dobyn, 
Fred  Ellenwood,  A.  W.  Perkins,  H.  C.  Lee, 
Thomas  Nelson,  Frank  .1.  Hagenbarth, 
Peter  Clegg,  Wm.  Daley  and  .1.  D.  Elliott 
were  elected  executive  committeemen. 

.1.  P.  Kimball,  of  Klamath  Falls,  is  ne- 
gotiating with  the  Weyerhausen  Timber 
Co.  of  Portland  to  lease  200,000  acres 
of  timber  land  for  a  period  of  ten  years. 
There  is  both  summer  and  winter  feed 
on  this  range. 

The  Chowchilla  rancho,  near  Merced, 
containing  over  108,000  acres,  was  recent- 
ly sold  to  the  United  States  Farm  Lands 
Co.  of  St.  Paul.  This  concern  recently 
bought  the  Haggin  grant  near  Sacra- 
mento. 

The  C.  .1.  Gooch  ranch  of  9000  acres, 
located  in  Tehama  and  Modoc  counties, 
was  recently  sold  for  $1.50,000.  This  is 
one  of  the  finest  stock  ranches  in  north- 
ern California,  as  there  are  4000  acres 


2335 -ACRE  RANCH 

FOR  SALE 


We  have  a  Stock  Ranch  of 
2335  Acres,  three  running 
streams,  two  barns,  two  houses, 
well  fenced,  rolling  hills,  good 
soil,  abont  1500  acres  tillable, 
and  has  produced  as  high  as 
eighteen  sacks  of  wheat  per 
acre.  Four  miles  southwest  of 
Dnnnigan,  Yolo  County. 

PRICE,  $18  PER  ACRE 

EASY  TERMS. 

Write  for  full  particulars  to 

WYATT  &  WILSON 

WINTERS 
Yolo  County,  -  Cal, 


MADELINE  MEADOWS 

Lassen  County 


You  canno'  allord  to  buy  hind  In  the  West 
without  first  looking  up  Madeline  Mead- 
ows lands. 

Irrigation  system  now  In  operation. 

Any  size  farm  you  may  want  under  gravity 
irrigation  system. 

T,ital  price  including  perpetual  water 
rights. 

$40.00  Per  Acre 

Nine  years'  time. 
Write  or  call  for  full  de. ailed  Information. 

ADDRES.S  AI,L  INaUIKr»:S  TO 

MADELINE  MEADOWS  LAND  6 
IRRIGATION  CO. 

463   Vlonadnock  Building 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


ALFALFA  LAND 

Merced  County 

LET  THE  CROPS  PAY  FOR  YOUR  FARM 

We  will  sell  you  irrigated  land  in  our 
Merced  Colony  adjoining  the  city  lim- 
its of  Merced  on  a  croj)  iiaynieiit  jilaii. 
Make  one  payment  in  cash,  then  the 
balance  of  the  purchase  price  from  one- 
third  the  crop  each  year.  We  have 
confidence  in  the  productivity  of  our 
land  or  we  could  not  make  this  proi)o- 
sition.  If  you  have  equal  confidence  in 
yourself,  write  us  today  for  parlicufars. 

10  and  20  acre  tracts.   $100  to  $125  per  acre. 
(Send  this  to  us) 


Co-operative  Land  &  Trost  Co. 

595  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

(PUa«e  $end  mc  literature  on  your  Merced  Colony) 


NAME. 


ADDRESS . 


How  to  Make 
Money 

Growing  Fruit 

Is  a  quentlon  that  ooofrontii  every  or- 
ohardist  In  one  form  or  another  et  ery 
xeaNon.  A  Mure  way  in  fo  follow  Ihr 
practical  advice  and  NUKKCstloiiH,  h»Med 
on  thirtj--flve  ycar«  clone  abHer\atiou 
and  inveMtlicatlon  hm  to  climates  and 
soils,  methods  and  work,  ^Iveu  In  the 
new 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS 

AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM 
NOW  READY! 

FIFTH  EDITION 

REVISED  AXD  EXTENDED 

A  MANUAI>  OF  METHODS  U  HICIl 
HAVE  YIELDED  GRE.4TE.«T  Sl'C- 
CESS;  WITH  I,ISTS  t)F  VARIETIES 
BEST  ADAPTED  TO  THE  DIFFER- 
ENT SECTIONS  OF  1HE  STATE. 


By  Ednard  J.  Wickson,  A.  iM. 

Dean  and  Professor  ot  Agriculture  In 
the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California;  Director  and 
Horticulturist  of  the  University  Ex- 
periment Station;  Author  ot  "Cali- 
fornia Vegetables  in  Garden  and 
Field";  Editor  Pacific  Rurai,  Press; 
member  National  Council  Horticul- 
ture, etc. 


CONTENTS  BY  CHAPTER  HEADINGS: 


The  Climate  of 
California  and 
its  Local  Modi- 
fications. 

Why  the  Cali- 
fornia Climate 
Specially  Favors 
Fruits. 

The  Fruit  Soils  of 
California. 

The  Wild  Fruits 
of  California. 

California  Mission 
Fruits. 

Intro  duction  of 
Improved  Fruit 
Varieties. 

Clearing  Land  for 
Fruit. 

The  Nursery. 

Budding  and 
Grafting. 

Preparation  for 
Planting. 

Planting  Trees 
and  Vines. 

Pruning  Orchard 
Trees  and  Thin- 
ning Fruit. 

Cultivation. 

Fertilizers  for 
Fruit  Trees  and 
Vines. 

Irrigation  for 
Fruit  Trees  and 
Vines. 

Commercial  Fruit 
Varieties. 

The  Apple. 

The  Apricot. 


The  Cherry. 

The  Peach. 

The  Nectarine. 

The  Pear. 

Plums  and  Prunes. 

The  Quince. 

Vine  Propagating 
and  Planting. 

Pruning  and  Care 
of  the  Vine. 

Grape  Varieties  In 
California. 

The  Date. 

The  Fig. 

The  Olive. 

The  Orange. 

The  Lemon,  Lime, 
etc.,  Persimmon. 
Pineapple,  Avo- 
cado, etc. 

The  Banana, 
Loquat. 

Berries  and  Cur- 
rants. 

Almond.  Walnut, 
Chestnut.  Pea- 
nut, etc. 

Fruit  Canning, 
Crystallizing 
and  Drying. 
.Injurious  Insects. 

Diseases  of  Trees 
and  Vines. 

Injurious  Animals 
and  Birds. 

Protection  from 
Winds  and 
Frosts. 

Utilization  of 
Fruit  Wastes. 


The  Fourth  Edition  of  this  standard 
work  was  exhausted  in  a  year  from  Its 
appearance  and  the  Fifth  Edition  iiu- 
niedlateiy  required,  because  it  descrilteH 
the  best  methods  and  appliances  in  use 
by  the  foremost  and  most  extensive 
fruit  KrowinK  industry  In  the  world. 

Size  of  page,  AxUVi.  <tOU  |»aKea,  bound  In 
cloth  and  fully  Illustrated. 


'RICE.  CARRIAGE  PREPAID,  «3  THE 
COPY. 
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of  lowlands  subject  to  cultivation  and 
5000  acres  of  summer  range  lands  in  the 
mountains. 


RAISING  ALFALFA. 


(Continued  From  Page  iO.) 


it  is  found  necessar.v  to  run  a  harrow  over 
adobe  fields  when  the  seeds  are  germinat- 
ing in  order  to  loosen  up  the  .soil. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  plant  a  nurse 
crop  in  California  except  in  ver.v  light 
soils.  After  the  .voung  plant  conies  up 
it  should  not  be  iirigated  until  it  gets  a 
good  growth.  Man.v  growers  claim  that 
water  should  be  kept  off  the  alfalfa  until 
it  commences  to  show  the  lack  of  mois- 
ture, because  in  this  way  the  roots  are 
sent  down  deeper  into  the  soil  searching 
for  moisture.  The  first  cutting  should 
be  for  weeds,  no  attention  being  paid  to 
the  alfalfa,  because  the  weeds  will  grow 
faster  and  should  be  checked,  as  other- 
wise they  will  kill  off  the  tender  alfalfa 
plants.  It  is  best  not  to  cut  too  closely 
at  this  first  cutting,  because  the  alfalfa 
roots  at  this  time  are  very  shallow  and 
need  protection  from  the  sun. 

Irrigate  in  the  spring  and  fall  and 
after  each  cutting  if  possible.  The  first 
application  of  water  should  be  heavier 
than  the  subsequent  floods.  On  heavy 
adobe  lands  the  water  is  to  be  applied 
more  frequently  than  on  lighter  soils,  but 
in  much  smaller  quantities,  because  if 
applied  heavily  the  land  will  become 
water  logged  and  drown  out  the  alfalfa. 

After  the  stand  comes  up  in  good  shape 
the  land  should  be  disked.  Disking  splits 
the  crowns  of  the  alfalfa  plant  so  as  to 
cause  more  shoots,  it  loosens  up  the  soil 
and  i)ermits  air  to  get  to  the  roots,  and  it 
also  kills  the  larvae  and  eggs  of  the  in- 
sects which  prey  on  alfalfa.  After  disk- 
ing, a  spring-tooth  harrow  run  over  the 
field  loosens  up  the  soil  and  removes  the 
weeds.  Where  an  alfalfa  field  is  not 
doing  very  well  the  method  pursued  by 
L.  W.  Miller  of  Orland  is  a  very  good  one 
to  follow.  He  increases  his  output  four- 
fold by  disking  twice  in  the  early  spring 
and  then  following  this  two  weeks  later 
with  a  spring-tooth  harrow.  The  bare 
spots  were  re-seeded  and  the  whole  field 
cross  harrowed. 

In  regard  to  toj)  dressing  alfalfa,  E. 
Wyndham  of  California,  writing  in 
Hoard's  Dairyman,  said:  "My  alfalfa  was 
not  doing  well,  so  I  determined  to  see 
what  effect  a  dressing  of  manure  would 
have  on  it.  In  the  winter  I  started  to  run 
the  spreader  over  a  piece.  The  driver 
started  in  the  middle  of  the  piece  and 
made  as  crooked  a  line  as  I  ever  saw, 
once  through  the  field  and  about  half  way 
back.  It  started  to  rain  that  night  and 
was  too  wet  to  get  on  the  land  again  for 
some  weeks,  but  one  could  very  soon  see 
every  turn  and  twist  the  spreader  took, 
by  the  thick,  dark,  green  growth  which 
followed  its  every  turn.  I  knew  then 
what  was  the  matter  with  the  alfalfa,  and 
have  been  top-dressing  direct  from  the 
barn  (when  possible)  ever  since. 

"In  this  climate  one  can  spread  all 
through  fall  and  winter  excepting  when 
it  is  too  wet.  I  have  spread  as  late  as 
March  on  a  few  inches  of  growth  and 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

QOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  8>r«,  8i>«ed7,  Hi  Posltln  Cura 
Tlie  Hafest,  Kest  BLISTKR  ever  need.  Takei 

the  place  of  all  linaments  for  mild  or  severe  action, 
RenioveB  all  BuncheB  or  Bleml8lie8  from  Horses 
>Dd  Cattle,  SUFEKSRUES  ALf.  CACTERIT 
OK  FIKING.  jmpotsible  to  produce  scar  or  bUmtth 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI. SO  per  bottle,  Soldbv  drngfrlsts.  or  sent 
by  express,  chargreg  paid,  with  full  directions  (or 
ts  ose.  Send  (or  descriptive  circulars 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


noticed  increased  growth  that  year,  but 
one  notices  that  the  part  of  the  field 
which  is  done  earliest  and  gets  all  the 
rain  is  heaviest,  and  so  on  all  through 
the  field.  I  usually  spread  six  loads  to 
the  acre;  I  prefer  nine,  but  have  to  make 
it  cover  as  much  ground  as  possible." 


DAIRY  NOTES. 


.lack  Orr,  of  Gilroy,  recently  sold  his 
herd  of  25  graded  Holstein  dairy  cows 
to  Lee  Jones  of  Modesto  for  $100  per 
head.  Robert  Kohler  sold  some  cows  from 
his  herd  to  Mr.  .Jones  for  $80  per  head. 

The  Valley  Queen  Creamery  Co..  oiierat- 
ing  the  creamery  at  Brawley,  has  opened 
a  cream  station  at  El  Centre.  This  com- 
pany is  disbursing  about  $20,000  monthly 
to  valley  ranchers.  E.  E.  Cummings  is 
manager  of  the  new  cream  depot.  Al- 
though the  station  has  been  opened  only 
one  week,  it  has  55  patrons. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  California 
Creamery  Operators,  the  following  officers 
were  elected:  President,  S.  A.  W.  Car- 
ver, manager  of  the  Crescent  Creamery 
Co.,  Los  Angeles;  vice-president,  J.  P. 
Murphy,  manager  of  the  Dairymen's  Co- 
operative Creamery,  Tulare;  secretary,  F. 
H.  Daniels,  proprietor  the  Island  Cream- 
ery, Alameda.  The  executive  committee 
is  made  up  of  J.  R.  Murphy,  manager  of 
the  Danish-  Co-operative  Creamery  of 
Fresno,  and  W.  H.  Roussel,  president  of 
the  San  Francisco  Wholesale  Dairy  Pro- 
duce Exchange  and  creamery  owner. 

L.  R.  Filii)pine,  of  Marin  county,  who 
recently  purchased  167  acres  of  river- 
bottom  land  at  Oakdale,  will  soon  com- 
mence improvements.  He  will  have  a 
large  string  of  cows  as  soon  as  things 
are  in  running  order,  and  will  install 
machinery  for  a  private  creamery  and 
cheese  factory. 

A.  U.  Morris  and  F.  L.  Morris,  of 
Woodland,  left  last  week  for  the  East, 
where  they  will  buy  Holsteins.  They  re- 
cently sold  most  of  their  herd.  B.  F. 
Anderson,  of  Modesto,  bought  120  Hol- 
stein cows.  Hubbard  &  Carmichael  Bros., 
of  Newman,  purchased  57  grade  heifers 
and  three  pure-bred  bulls. 

Modesto  creameries  are  paying  3.S  cents 
per  jjound  for  butter-fat. 

The  new  Riverside  Co-operative  Cream- 
ery Co.  coirfmenced  operations  this  week. 

.lackrabbits  are  destroying  alfalfa  and 
grain  in  the  foothills  of  Yuba  county. 
The  Siijiervisors  have  offered  a  bounty 
for  their  destruction. 


HOWARD  CATTLE  SALE. 


The  Howard  Cattle  Sale,  which  took 
place  on  Friday,  .January  13,  at  Fred 
Chase's  yard  in  San  Francisco,  did  not 
bring  the  prices  that  the  animals  deserv- 
ed. The  average  price  was  only  $135, 
while  the  year  previous  the  same  animals 
averaged  $174.  The  heavy  rain  which 
fell  all  day  no  doubt  had  something  to 
do  with  keejiing  back  some  of  the  buyers, 
but  the  animals  sold  at  entirely  too  low 
a  figure  for  such  fine  specimens. 

The  top  price  paid  was  given  by  W.  T. 
Roberts  for  Joseph,  a  roan  bull  that  was 
calved  in  July,  1908;  the  price  was  $225. 
The  lowest  price  was  paid  by  H.  A.  Jas- 
tor,  who  bought  several  bulls  at  $100. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  buyers  and 
I)rices:  Wimple's  Lad,  calved  March 
1908,  S.  V.  Morris,  $105;  Yukon  Chief, 
calved  May  1908,  Bliss  Bros.,  $130;  Spar- 
tan, calved  June  24,  1908,  S.  V.  Morris, 
$140;  Barnett,  calved  July  1909,  E.  S. 
Wangenheim.  $105;  Joseph,  calved  July 
1908,  W.  T.  Roberts,  $225;  Prince,  calved 
August  1908,  J.  E.  Ayer,  $105;  Butterfly 
Prince,  calved  September  1908,  A.  J.  Caire, 
$130;  Chief  Sultan,  calved  September 
1908,  Newhall  company,  $185;  Scotch 
Thistle,  calved  September  1908,  Wangen- 
heim, $185;  Lord  Irwin,  calved  October 
1908,  A.   J.  Caire,  $130;    Sharon  Gold, 


Salvador  Stock  Farm 


NAPA.  CALirORNIA 


The  cut  ahove  shows  Shire  Stallion  Birdsall  Xerxes — 4  years  old. 

Owiii}?  to  n  pnu'lU'o  in  iht-  hc'IIIhk  of  Iiofhom  prevnlllui;  In  the  I'lilttMl  StnteN. 
null  ill  the  Slaitc  of  ( 'iili fitrnin  part iciiiiirly,  fariiierM  linvc  lit^rwine  cdiionted  tt* 
piiyinuT  from  :^:{(MIO  to  y44HMk  for  a  pure-hrt'il  Stallion  that  Mh<»uld  v*>Ht  theni  no 
iiKkri'  lliau  liiilf  this  aiiioiint. 

By  my  iiivthod  t>l  NcIliuK;  at  hani,  I  nit  (Mit  the  NalarlcN.  tra%«'linK:  and  tii- 
4*idental  exiicnNt-N  of  (Im-  Nal«-Niii«'ii.  itrKanly.rrN.  |iri»moterN  anil  <>arc-takiTN,  und 
(he  freight  ti>  and  from  Mitine  |iiirtl<-ular  pi>intN  on  twt*  *tr  more  lii»rMeM  In  order 
to  elfeel  the  Male  of  one. 

.\fter  efl'eetinK  n  Nule  by  the  (»ld  method,  the  eimt  of  Melllnt;  Iiiim  hren  ho 
lil^li  that  prn4*tieiilly  .'O' ;  liaN  heen  added  to  the  aetiial  \aliie  4»f  a  liorMe,  and 
11  it  Im  neeeNMnry  for  the  piirehaMer  t4»  Kive  noteN  for  |iart  t*f  thin  iiiiKMint,  tit  (he 
reKiiliir  iu(**reHt  i*n  this  note  miiKt  be  atldeil  the  d iMeiMiiit— a II  of  \\lilfli  iiiiiNf  bi* 
taken  into  eonNlderal  Ion  by  the  Neller  and   rAIII  F4»l<  H\  Till-:  1*1  HtllASKK. 

TheNe  are  a  few  polniM  In  Na\ iiiK'  made  by  my  methc^d  f>f  NflllnK  stallhinM 
as  eompared  with  tlie  olil  way. 

More  will  be  ti»ld  lu  future  lH.HiieN  of  tlie  l*aeili<-  Hiiral  l*reNM.  In  the  iiieau- 
( tine.  If  you  are  4-ontemplatiii»f  the  pn rebate  4»f  a  StalHitn.  w  rile  iiie  for  full 
partleiila  rw. 

HENRY  WHEATLEY 

NAPA,  CAL. 


calved  November  1908,  Bliss  Bros.,  $135; 
Merry  Lad,  calved  November  1908,  J.  W. 
Goodwin,  $140;  Arthur  L.,  calved  October 

1908,  J.  W.  Goodwin,  $105;  Captain  Cum- 
berland, calved  December  1908,  J.  E.  Dick- 
enson, $130;  Geneva  Goods,  calved  De- 
cember 1908,  Bliss  Bros.,  $200;  Hilltop 
Duke,  calved  January  1908,  E.  S.  Wan 
ganheim,  $150;  Straight  Archer  14th, 
February  1909,  Bliss  Bros.,  $105;  Red 
Robin,  calved  March  1909.  Newhall  Co., 
$135;  Robin  Hood,  calved  April  1909,  R. 
E.  Easton,  $105;  Straight  Archer  16th, 
April  1909,  A.  J.  Caire,  $115;  Enhancor. 
calved  May  1909,  E.  S.  Wangenheim,  $120; 
Quinto  Duke,  calved  May  1909,  Balfour- 
Guthrie  Co.,  $120;  Augmentor,  calved  May 

1909,  H.  H.  Jastor,  $100;  Elmo,  calved 
May  1909,  J.  W.  Goodwin,  $105;  Blazer, 
calved  May  1909,  H.  A.  Jastro,  $100; 
Straight  Archer  17th.  May  1909,  H.  A. 
Jastro,  $100;  Aiiplicator,  calved  May  1909. 
H.  A.  Jastro,  $1(»0;  Pierrot,  calved  May 
1909,  H.  A.  Jastro,  $loO;  Monitor,  calved 
June  1909.  Newhall  Co.,  $150;  Brampton 
Knight,  calved  May  1909,  J.  E.  Ayer,  $1(55; 
Durward,  calved  June  1909,  J.  W.  Good 
win,  $140;  Straight  Archer  18th,  August 
1909,  J.  W.  Goodwin,  $105;  Thompson 
Duke,  calved  August  1909,  J.  E.  Ayer, 
$155;  Donald,  calved  August  1909,  J.  W. 
Goodwin,  $135;  Bon  Kear,  calved  August 
1909,  Bliss  Bros.,  $125;  Rupee  Knight, 
calved  August  1909,  J.  E.  Dickenson,  $105; 
Lively  Lad,  calved  August  23,  1909,  A. 
J.  Caire,  $135;  Champion  Archer,  calved 
September  1909,  W.  J.  McGrath,  $180;  Ar- 
bitrator, calved  September  10,  1909,  New- 
hall Co.,  $140;  Straight  Archer  20th, 
S'ept,  1909,  Bliss  Bros.,  $130;  Straight 
Archer  22nd,  Sept.  1909,  J.  W.  Goodwin, 
$175;  Sergius,  calved  Oct.  1909,  J.  E. 
Ayer,  $180;  Captain  Knox,  calved  Oct. 
1909,  J.  E.  Dickenson,  $145;  Straight 
Archer  24th,  Oct.  1909,  H.  A.  Jastro,  $105; 
Straight  Archer  26th,  calved  Dec.  1909, 
W.  J.  McGrath,  $145;   Straight  Archer 


27th,  Dec.  1909,  J.  W.  Goodwin,  $i:!0; 
Orinda  Lad,  calved  Jan.  1910,  J.  W.  Good- 
win, $130;  Thompson  Duke,  calved  Feb. 
1910,  C.  E.  Drew,  $115. 


riiRE  THAT 
^"spavin 


r 


P  that  Curb.  Splint,  Rlntrtione 
or  other  lamencKa  w  ithKfiiJall'a 
Bpavm  Cure.   Mr.  Montgomery 
PLi-ppar*!  of  Kichlleld,   N.  J.  I 
writes  this  about 

Kendall's  'SHJ^L" 

"1  have  t)«rn  usiox  your  SpkTiD  L'urr  And 
luuitd  It  ft  auro  ear«  fur  ^mvIqa, 

Lot  ufl  •rod  you  other  Utt«ra.   Qel  • 
botiU  of  Kcndkll'i  ftt  Ofio«.    Too  mar 
iwril  It  ftnjdftT.    At  jour  drurriatitl 
>ttle.  dfortfi    A«k  fur  ■' 1  mtiM 
1  tb«  Hi,r.«"— Pf*«.  or  write  t« 

Dr.  B.J.Kendall  Co., 

Entntljunr  Kalk,  Ver- 
Dt,  t.S.A. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  siven  the  preference  by  M  per  cent  ol 
California  stockmen  because  they  givr 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  nui 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackley 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

9.  0.  Box  257.  BERKELEY.  CAL. 


ItKI.IAIII.I-:    IXKOKM  \'l'l<>\  KIKMSHKI) 

(if  improved  daily  farm.';  anil  iinpruvi-d 
lands  in  the  well  known  Modesto  ami  Tur- 
lock  irrigation  districts  b.v  a  successful 
dairyman  now  dairying  there.  Addres.s 
Box  54.  Modesto,  Cal. 


Subscription  Agents  Wanted 

The  PACIFIC  RURAL  PHKSS  iramta  ■ 
yoDBS  mam  or  noman  In  every  county 
the  State  to  ■ollcit  for  anbarrlbtlon.  tioud 
commlaalona  allowed.  Write  m»  at  oner 
aad  me  will  fomard  aeeeaaary  pai^era. 
blaaka  aad  iBatmetloaa,  \mm  eaa  makr 
■••4  mtrnmrnj  with  a  little  •••*«. 


.Tamiarv  21,  1911 
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Poultry  Department. 

Conducted  by  M.  Russell  James. 


HATCHING  THE  CHICKS. 

Again  the  peep  of  the  chick  is  heard 
in  the  land.  During  the  next  three 
months,  on  the  Pacific  Coast  alone,  mil- 
lions and  millions  of  downy  chick  babies 
will  break  the  shell.  The  season's  aggre- 
gate of  this  bird  life  which  contributes 
so  largely  to  man's  sustenance  and  pros- 
perity, is  unknowable,  and  would  be  un- 
believable if  known.  Perhaps  some  idea 
of  it  may  be  formed  from  the  extent  of 
the  day-old-chick  industry  which  has 
sprung  into  existence  during  the  past 
ten  years.    It  is  estimated  that  the  out- 


\ 

Good  Morning!    Have  You  

put  from  the  various  Petaluma  hatcher- 
ies was  three  million  chicks  the  past 
season.  When  we  add  to  this  the  output 
from  thousands  of  incubators  on  indi- 
vidual plants  and  farms,  and  the  supi)ly 
from  the  hens  that  get  busy  by  hundreds 
of  thousands  in  April  and  May,  the  mag- 
nitude of  thtt  year's  chick  hatch  begins 
to  dawn  upon  us. 

The  hatching  season  represents  a  stu- 
pendous development  of  useful  animal 
life;  the  pathetic  part  of  the  business  is 
the  immense  proportion  which  comes  to 
a  short  and  miserable  end.  Though  some 
mortality  among  chicks  is  unavoidable, 
especially  in  rearing  them  in  large  num- 
bers and  under  artificial  conditions,  the 
great  loss  is  caused  by  improper  equip- 
ment, shameful  ignorance,  and  downright 
wicked  carelessness  and  neglect.  When 
chicks  turn  up  their  toes  and  die  by 
hundreds,  the  commercial  loss  alone  is 
considered  and  not  the  individual  respon- 
sibility for  the  little  creatures  which  we 
have  called  into  existence  and  wasted. 
There  should  be  an  awakening  of  con- 
science in  the  matter  of  stock  raising, 
and  it  should  be  considered  little  short 
of  criminal  to  take  the  lives  of  "our  poor 
relations"  into  our  hands  and  fail  to 
give  these  creatures  the  necessary  care 
and  comforts. 

THE  RIGHT  TO  BE  WELL  BORN. 

To  come  from  healthy  parents  and  to 
be  brought  into  the  world  under  whole- 
some and  natural  conditions  is  the  in- 
herent right  of  every  creature.  The  little 
chick  possesses  this  right  along  with  the 
human  child.  It  is  up  to  the  poultry 
raiser  to  secure  this  right  for  his  chicks, 
and  profitable  poultry  culture  depends 
upon  it.  The  chick  may  be  hatched,  but 
not  well  hatched.  In  the  latter  case,  even 
if  it  should  live  to  old  age,  it  will  never 
be  a  profit  i)roducer.  Every  experienced 
poultry  raiser  knows  that  the  production 
of  strong,  profitable  chicks,  even  from 
well-vitalized  eggs,  requires  a  correct  de- 
gree of  heat  and  a  uniform  temperature 
during  the  jieriod  of  incubation.  .Jumps 
in  temperature  due  to  a  poor  incubator, 
an  unsuitable  location,  or  improper  care, 
result  in  weaklings  and  cripples.  That 
hatches  sometimes  seem  to  withstand 
these  extremes  with  little  detriment  (we 
have  even  heard  poultrymen  boast  of  how 
high  or  ho'w  lo'w  the  temperature  has 


been  allowed  to  run  during  the  hatch) 
proves  nothing  but  the  wonderful  reserve 
power  which  Nature  supplies  to  preserve 
the  life  of  her  creatures.  But  she  is  in- 
exorable in  her  laws,  and  every  drain  on 
the  vitality  is  registered  somewhere  in 
the  life  of  the  creature. 

THE   "cheap"  incubator. 

The  only  truly  cheap  incubator  is  a 
first-class  standard  machine  of  a  giade 
that  has  successfully  stood  the  test  of 
time.  The  bargain-hunting  person  pays 
five,  ten,  twenty  dollars  less  for  a  ma- 
chine of  the  same  egg  capacity,  and  con- 
gratulates himself  upon  getting  a  "cheap" 
incubator.  In  every  hatch  he  loses  five, 
ten,  twenty  dollars  in  unhatched  or  ill- 
hatched  chicks.  The  cost  Is  cumulative, 
and  by  the  time  his  "cheap"  machine  ends 
in  the  junk  heap,  where  it  should  have 
begun,  it  has  proven  an  exceedingly  dear 
incubator. 

At  a  novice's  intensive  poultry  plant 
we  were  recently  shown  an  incubator  of 
this  type — a  thin  metal  shell  with  a  felt 
lining  pasted  on  the  inside.  "How  does 
it  work?"  we  inquired. 

"Pretty  good;  but  we  find  it  difficult 
to  keep  down  the  vermin  that  get  behind 
the  felt,"  was  the  naive  reply. 

When  people  will  worse  than  throw 
away  their  money  on  such  catch-penny 
devices  while  there  are  standard  ma- 
chines on  the  market  at  as  low  prices 
as  it  is  possible  to  manufacture  a  first- 
class  incubator — machines  which  such 
men  as  Lyman  C.  Byce  and  Charles  A. 
Cyphers  have  spent  half  a  lifetime  in  in- 
venting and  perfecting — it  is  very  evident 
that  common  sense  of  a  good  working 
brand  is  sadly  lacking. 

I.OCATIO.N    OF   THE  INCUBATOR. 

In  the  making  of  a  first-class  machine, 
science  and  skilled  workmanship  and  the 
best  material  are  used  in  securing  an 
insulated,  evenly  heated  egg  chamber 
that  shall  be  as  little  affected  as  pos- 
sible by  changes  in  the  outside  tempera- 
ture. Still,  these  variations  cannot  be 
entirely  overcome,  and  the  location  of 
the  incubator  has  considerabie  effect 
upon  results.  On  large  poultry  plants, 
and  where  day-old  chicks  are  a  branch 
of  the  business,  an  incubator  is  a  nec- 
essary part  of  the  equipment.  Such  a 
room  may  be  built  at  a  moderate  cost 
where  the  poultryman  can  do  the  work 
himself. 

A  very  satisfactory  type  for  such  a 
building  is  made  by  excavating  to  the 
depth  of  two'  or  three  feet  in  well- 
drained  soil  for  the  foundation  and  fin- 
ishing of  this  portion  with  two  coats 
of  strong  cement  on  floor  and  sides.  The 
walls  should  be  thick  boards  and  ceiled 
throughout  so  as  to  form  an  air  chamber 
between  the  boards  and  ceiling,  that  an 
even  temperature  may  be  maintained  in 
the  room.  The  windows  should  be  so 
arranged  and  screened  as  to  let  in  the 
sunshine  without  its  directly  striking  the 
machines  and  to  air  the  room  constantly 
without  creating  a  draft. 

When  the  incubator  must  be  located 
in  the  dwelling,  a  chamber  should  be 
devoted  to  this  purpose,  and  one  prefer- 
ably on"  the  north  side  of  the  house  and 
as  far  away  as  possible  from  the  heat 
and  jar  of  the  living-rooms.  Remember 
that  a  solid,  level  foundation,  an  even 
temperature  in  the  room,  freedom  from 
smoke,  fumes,  dust,  and  all  unwholesome 
things  are  essentials  in  the  location  of 
an  incubator. 

With  every  first-class  incubator  are 
printed  instructions  for  operating  the  ma- 
chine, and  these  should  be  studied  thor- 
oughly and  referred  to  often.  They  are 
intended  to  be  a  complete  guide  for  the 
running  of  that  particular  machine,  and 
naturally  cover  the  subject.  Still,  there 
are  a  few  general  points  in  artificial  in- 
cubation that  will  bear  much  repetition, 


HATCHINO  POINTS. 

The  best  hatch  requires  the  best  best 
incubator,  the  best  oil,  the  best  eggs,  and 
the  best  care. 

Have  the  thermometers  tested  before 
using  them  by  comparing  them  with  a 
physician's  guaranteed  clinical  Fahren- 
heit thermometer. 

Run  the  machine  for  two  or  more  days 
without  eggs,  so  that  it  may  be  thor- 
oughly heated  and  running  steadily  at 
the  desired  temperature. 

Be  attentive  but  not  fussy.  Have  a 
certain  hour  each  day  to  clean  and  fill 
the  lamps  and  let  nothing  interfere  with 
that  hour,  and  soon  your  subconscious 
self  will  warn  you  of  its  approach. 

Keep  the  lamp-wick  trimmed  perfectly 
even,  with  the  corners  slightly  rounded. 
An  uneven  flame  causes  all  kinds  of  mis 
chief  and  even  danger,  as  do  a  charred 
wick,  choked  burner  and  badly  cared-for 
lamp. 

Never  heat  up  the  machine  suddenly  by 
turning  the  flame  too  high.  Even  if  the 
temperature  has  been  allowed  to  run  far 
too  low,  increase  it  gradually. 

Do  not  keep  tampering  .with  the  regula- 
tor, but  learn  to  regulate  the  flame  to 
meet  the  variations  in  the  outside  tem- 
perature. If  the  machine  is  properly  ad- 
justed at  the  start,  the  only  readjust- 
ment of  the  regulator  that  should  be  re- 
quired is  what  is  necessary  to  meet  the 
Increased  temperature  through  the  radia- 
tion of  animal  heat  from  the  eggs.  About 
the  tenth  day,  at  the  time  of  "quicken- 
ing," there  will  be  a  sudden  jump  in  the 
temperature  from  this  cause. 

Do  not  handle  the  eggs  with  dirty  or 
sweaty  hands,  nor  allow  any  soiled  or  ill- 
smelling  thing  to  come  in  contact  with 
them.  It  is  better  that  the  eggs  shodld 
be  unwashed,  if  they  can  be  kept  per 
fectly  clean,  for  the  mucilaginous  coating 
is  the  natural  protection  against  evai)ora 
tion.  But  if  at  all  soiled,  the  eggs  should 
be  washed.  Wash  them  in  plenty  of 
pure  water  with  a  clean  white  cloth  and 
clean  hands,  so  that  there  will  be  no  fill- 
ing up  of  the  pores  or  stickiness. 

Use  fresh  clean  eggs  and  place  them 
with  the  larger  end  slightly  uppermost. 
Do  not  stand  them  on  end  or  pile  them 
on  top  of  each  other;  don't  try  to  crowd 
the  eggs.  This  point  may  not  be  essen 
tial,  but  the  writer  always  darkens  the 
incubator  with  a  black  cloth  curtain  ar- 
ranged to  slide  across  the  glass  door. 
Seeds  germinate  best  in  the  dark,  and 
the  direct  light  does  not  strike  the  eggs 
under  the  hen. 

The  best  of  rules  require  good  judgment 
In  their  application.  The  time  which 
should  be  allowed  for  turning  and  cool- 
ing the  eggs  should  be  determined  by  the 
temperature  of  the  room  and  the  condi- 
tion of  the  weather.  In  a  warm  room 
or  in  hot  weather,  the  eggs,  after  the  first 
few  days,  may  be  left  out  of  the  incu- 
bator for  20  minutes  twice  a  day;  while 
in  cold,  windy  weather  they  should  be 
quickly  turned  and.  replaced  in  the  ma- 
chine. Watch  the  old  hen.  How  closely 
she  hugs  the  nest  for  the  first  few  days 


often  not  getting  off  even  for  a  bite  of 
food.  Later  in  pleasant  weather  she  may 
remain  off  an  hour.  If  the  weather  is 
hot,  she  stands  up  on  the  nest.  Nature, 
the  Great  Mother,  knows  her  business. 
Learn  of  her. 


Winter  is  coming!     The  days  now  are 
nigh 

When  we'll  weep  as  we  view  the  coal 
pile  getting  scant; 
When  we'll  tremble  each  morning  and  fit- 
fully sigh 

As  we  open  an  egg  from  a  cold-storage 
plant. — Detroit  Free  Press. 


POULTRYMAN  OF  EXPERIENCE,  suc- 
cessful in  operating  incubators  and 
brooders,  desires  a  position.  Address 
Box  118,  tliis  office. 


POULTRY. 


PIONEER  POULTRY  YARD.S— Standard 
bred  Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  Buff 
Cochins,  R.  I.  Reds,  Houdans,  Blacit  Mi- 
norcas,  Cornish  Fowls,  Brown  Legliorns, 
Bronze  turlteys,  peacocks,  guineas  and 
Rouen  ducks.  Address  W.  A.  FRENCH, 
545  W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

SULLIVANS'  BUPP  ORPINGTONS — 1000 
birds  to  select  from.  Trios,  $7.50  and  up. 
Eggs  for  hatching,  $2  and  $.3.  Special 
selection.  Prices  on  application.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  S.  SULLIVAN,  25  Market 
St.,  Agnew,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 


DAY  OLD  CHICK.S— R.  L  Reds,  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks;  also  eggs 
for  hatching;  good  laying  strain.  Fair- 
mount  Hatchery,  Bo.k  29B,  R.  P.  D., 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 

ORPINGTONS — White,  Buff,  stock,  eggs. 
Ellen  Jacque,  3117  School  St.,  Fruitvale. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  BABY  DUCKS,  25c  each. 
Ready  for  delivery  Feb.  1st  and  later, 
no  less  than  15  shipped.  T.  M,  ALEX- 
ANDER, 460  3.3d  Ave.,  San  Francisco. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Petaluma, 
Cal. — You  will  be  pleased  with  our  new 
Free  CATALOGUE.    Send  for  it. 

CARRINGTON  WHITE  LEGHORNS — Send 
for  circular.  Address  C.  B.  CARRING- 
TON, Hayward,  Cal. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart, 
Clements,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 

BANTAM.S — Golden  Seabright  and  Japan- 
ese. Free  Circular.  Englewood  Orchard, 
Campbell. 

TWIN  OAKS  FARM — W.  H.  Bissell,  Pro- 
prietor. Livermore,  Cal. — Buff,  White 
Orpington. 


BUFF  LEGHORN  EGGS,  splendid  layers, 
$1.50  for  15.    Ed.  Kerr,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS — Great  egg  producers. 
Circular.    A.  H.  Gregory,  Fruitvale,  Cal. 

MANHATTAN  Egg  and  Stock  Food  kee|>^ 
Stock  and  Poultry  healthy;  try  it. 


THOROUGHBRED   BUFF  I.E}GHORN.S 


Proven  winter  layers;  (>00  hens  spleo(e<l 
by  Hoean  .System,  In  breeilinR  yard.s. 
Chicks.  *10  per  100. 

EiigH  for  Iiatcliins,  $5  per  100;  $1  per 
setting. 

R.  M.  HBMPEI>, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  I.athrop,  Cal. 

THE  ARENBERG   BROODER  STOVE 

Proven  to  be  the 
most  successful 
Brooder  Stove  on  the 
market.  Awarded 
gold  medal  for  most 
meritorius  California 
invention  at  Cali- 
fornia State  Fair, 
Sacramento,  Septem- 
ber, 1910.  Burns  dis- 
tillate; perfectly  sim- 
ple and  easy  to  manage.  Write  for  details. 
H.   F.   ARENBERG,   Petaliinia.  Cal. 


WARD'S  ORIGINAL  riRELESS  BROODERS 


PRODUCES  5TR0NOER.IlEJiTHIER  CHICKS  THAN  mwmit  BROOOER 

 :  r^' FULLY  GUARANTEED  . —  :  


NO  LAMPS.  NO  OIL  WIL.  NO  DANCER  OF  FIRE 

^     _       ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLETAND  DELIVERED  PRICES 

*]^^^^g2l^0EN.SALEsAdTsBox  B.Petaluma  CaL; 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS 

FROM  A.  Y.  P  WINNERS. 

Indian  Runner  Ducks  lay  eggs  that  sell  as  "firsts."  They  don't  mind  cold  feet 
and  they  lay  in  winter.  They  eat  cheap  feed  and  lay  upwards  of  200  eggs  a  year. 
They  mature  at  Ave  months.    They  are  well  called  "mortgage  lifters." 

Eggs  for  hatching.  Ranch  on  Hayward  Hill  at  the  Junction  ol  the  Livermore  and  Crow 
Canon  Roads.   Visitors  welcome  every  day  In  the  week, 

MELLETTE  &  CO..  Hayward,  Cal..  R  3 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRLSb. 
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A  Hardwood  Post  and  a 
Tight  Staple  Can't  Botlier 
This  "Puller" 


Here  is  the  handiest  little  tool  a 
farmer  can  have  in  his  "kit"— a  combined  staple  puller, 
driver,  w  ire  puller,  splicer  and  bolt  grip.  Forged  from  high- 
est grade  crucible  steel  and  oil  tempered.  Takes  hold  of  a 
deeply  driven  staple  with  a  bull  dog  grip,  and  pulls  it  easily. 
Vou  can't  imagine  whiit  a  time-savor  and  bother-killer  this 

m/i  mm 

Staple  Puller 

is  about  the   farm  until  you  try  it.     Like  all  other  Keen 
Kutter  farm  tools,  it  is  fully  guaranteed.    If  you  find  a  defect 
of  temper,  adjustment  or  balance  in  a  Keen  Kuiter  hoe,  rake, 
scythe,  fork,  shovel,  axe,  spadj  or  corn-knife,  yoi.r  dealer  will  refund 
the  puroiia-e  price.      ','he  same   broad  guarantee 
covers  the  Keen  Kutter  line  of  carpentry  tools,  pocket 
knives,  razors,  shears  and  table  cutlery. 

"The  Recollection  of  Quality  Kemains 
Long  After  the  Trice  is  Torgotten" 

Trade  .Mark  Rci-istercd.  — E.  C.  SIM.MONS. 

If  not  at  your  dealer's,' write  us. 
SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY,  Inc.,     SI.  Louis  and  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


THE  LUITWIELER 

NON-PULSATING 
PUMPING  SYSTEM 


"Deep  Well 
Pump  Talk 
Continued" 


Cut  sliown  here  is  of  our  doublo- 
gearod.  double-stroke,  belt-driven  punii> 
hi'ud  and  adapted  for  gas  engine  drive, 
with  friction  clutcli  on  pump  sliaft 
when  dcaired.  CJuidcs  are  fitted  with 
;iiiiust;ili|p  bronze  taI<o-ups. 

I,uitwii'lf-r  Pumps  are  foiii|>n<-t,  aoecM- 
.hIIiIc  Niiiiiih*,  iliirnlile. 

Uniform  application  of  power:  oven 
Sliced  of  pistons;  no  jar;  no  pulsation. 
Have  worked  for  II  years  constant  ser- 
vice witliout  repaiis.  No  pit;  no  noise; 
no  liotlier. 

Perfect  balance,  fewest  working 
parts,  opordte  with  least  power  and  at- 
tention; '11  in  use  by  the  Santa  Ke  Rail- 
road. Tlie  railroads  know  where  to 
Nil'  <•  money. 

?>"  years'  experience  in  Los  Angeles. 
Send  for  particulars. 

LUITWIELER  PUMPING  ENGINE  CO., 

Los  Aneeles,  Cal. 
Our  Asents  —  Clarence  Murray,  M.  E.,  Fresno.  Cal. 
Porterville   Lngineering  Co..   Ponervilie,  Cal.  Simonds 
Machinery  Co.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


POMOIVA 
U  IVi  F»  S 

.      FOB   DEEP  WELLS 


BUILT  FOR  FARM  OR  IRRIGATION 
PURPOSES 


Handy  to  Light 

YKS  indeed  !  No  fuss  nor  bother — 
no  time  lost  getting  ready  to  go  to 
the  barn  with  a  Liberty  Lantern. 
You  can  light  one  in  a  jitfy.  Raise  the 
globe  by  means  of  the  handy  little  de- 
vice on  the  side  of  the  frame — touch  a 
match — lower  the  globe — there  you  are. 

liberty 
lanterns 

are  so  con'ventent  that  a  hurried  man 
can't  afford  to  use  any  other  outdoor 
light.  Here  are  some  "Liberty" 
points  :  A  burner  which  supplies  air 
in  right  quantities  for  perfect  combus- 
tion ;  a  blaze  which  the  wind  can't 
blow  out  nor  a  jar  force  down^  an 
anti-rattle  globe  ;  the  best  lifting  de- 
vice yet  made,  and  general  solid  con- 
struction throughout. 

"The  Recollection  of  Quality  Remains  I.on^ 
After  the  Price  is  Foruotten.— E.  C.  SIMMONS. 

Trademark  Retflstered. 
If  nof  a(  your  dealer's,  write  us. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  CO..  luc. 

.sr.  I.Ol  IS  *M>  NKV  TOKK,  1  .  K  *. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 

Direct  to  consumer.  1  ean  save  you  from  10% 
to'20%.  .\  large  stock  on  hand.  Quick  delivery. 
Kag  I'aseB,  KucalyptUB  Nursery  Uoxes.  P'rult 
Boxes  and  Trays  of  all  kinds. 

R.   F.  WILSON 
Telepbone  29S7  Stocklon.  CaL 


The  Home  Circle, 


Shall  We  Understand? 

Why  are  doubts  and  why  are  sorrows. 

Why  this  reaching  arms  in  vain. 
With  our  bleeding  hands  returning, 
Holding  only  deeper  pain? 

Is  there  light  beyond  the  l)order. 
Breaking  day  on  fairer  land, 
Where,  the  final  answer  given. 
We  shall  know  and  understand? 

Why  must  joy  end  in  sadness, 

Why  is  laughter  quenched  with  tears? 
Why  this  labor  never  ceasing. 
Why  this  wasting  of  the  years? 
Shall  we  reach  some  mount  of  vision 
Heights  by  Heavenly  breezes  fanned. 
IjOOking  backward,  read  the  puzzle. 
Know  the  why  and  understand? 

Why  our  path  so  dim  and  rugged. 

Filled  with  thorns  so  prone  to  pierce? 
Can  we  win  in  life's  hard  battle, 
Ever  raging  wild  and  fierce? 

Yes!     There's    hope,    there's  help. 

there's  winning 
By  the  Master's  guiding  hand; 
Where  He  leadeth  there  is  knowl- 
edge— 

There  we'll  rest  and  understand. 

—Selected. 


A  Legend. 

A  rich  man  was  on  his  deathbed.  All 
through  his  life  he  had  been  a  greedy, 
avaricious  person  and  had  gathered 
enormous  wealth. 

When  anybody  blamed  him  for  his 
greedy  and  selfish  manners,  he  always 
said:  "In  this  life,  money  is  the  only 
thing  that  counts." 

And  now,  with  death  apiiroaching,  he 
thought:  "Of  course,  it  must  be  just  the 
same  way  in  heaven.  Money  will  be  the 
only  thing  of  value  there,  too,  and  if  one 
wishes  to  be  treated  well  there,  one  must 
be  well  provided  with  money." 

So  he  called  his  children  together  at 
his  deathbed  and  said: 

"My  last  wish  is  that  you  shall  fill  my 
coffin  with  as  many  gold  coins  as  it  will 
hold.  Do  not  be  stingy  with  the  gold," 
he  groaned,  "be  sure  and  fill  the  coffin 
well." 

During  the  same  night  he  died. 

And  his  children  i)iously  complied  with 
his  last  wish  and  filled  his  coffin  with 
thousands  of  gold  coins. 

He  then  came  into  the  next  world. 
Here  he  had  to  go  through  the  usual 
formalities — with  questions  and  entries 
in  various  books,  opening  of  protocols, 
examinations,  and  cross-examinations, 
and  settling  of  accounts  which  took  up 
a  whole  day. 

The  poor  man  rushed  from  office  to 
ofBce  and  at  last  he  was  so  hungry  and 
thirsty  that  he  felt  quite  faint. 

"This  will  never  do,"  he  thought.  'I 
must  have  something  to  eat  and  drink." 

Suddenly  he  caught  sight  of  a  lunch- 
room with  an  immense  counter  piled 
high  with  all  kinds  of  food  and  drinks. 
There  was  even  a  grill  behind  the  coun- 
ter where  a  delicious  steak  was  just  be- 
ing broiled. 

"That  is  fine,"  he  thought;  "now  I  can 
get  something  to  eat.  f  am  quite  sure 
it  must  be  the  same  here  as  down  below. 
How  forttmate  I  brought  some  money 
along.  I  will  have  a  good  square  meal 
now." 

The  feeling  of  his  purse  heavy  with 
gold  was  a  great  pleasure  to  him,  and 
smilingly  he  walked  up  to  the  counter. 

"How  much  is  that?"  he  asked,  point 
ing  to  a  sardine. 

"Five  cents,"  said  the  man  behind  the 
counter. 

"That  is  cheap  enough,"  the  rich  man 
thought. 


"And  that  one?"  he  asked  again,  point- 
ing to  a  delicious  game  pie. 

"That  is  five  cents,  too,"  the  man  re- 
Iilied  with  a  smile.  He  seemed  amused 
at  the  rich  man's  surprise. 

"Then  it  is  as  cheap  as  that,"  the  rich 
man  said;  "will  you  please  give  me  ten 
sardines  and  six  jiies  and  some  of  these?  " 

He  pointed  out  some  more  dishes,  on 
the  counter. 

The  man  behind  the  counter  took  his 
order,  but  did  not  move  to  fill  it. 

"You  will  have  to  i)ay  in  advance,"  he 
said  dryly. 

"Why,  certainly,  with  pleasure." 

The  rich  man  handed  him  a  five-dollar 
gold  piece. 

The  man  behind  the  counter  shrugged 
his  shoulders.    "That  is  no  nickel!" 

And  calling  a  couple  of  waiters,  he  add- 
ed;   "Throw  that  man  out." 

"The  devil,"  he  growled,  "strange  kind 
of  business  where  they  only  take  nick- 
els.   I  must  get  my  money  changed." 

He  rushed  back  to  earth  and.  appear- 
ing to  his  sons  in  a  dream,  said;  "Take 
back  your  gold.  I  cannot  use  it,  and 
give  me  instead  a  big  bag  of  nickels;  I 
am  starving  to  death." 

The  terrified  sons  ran  to  the  tomli  and 
taking  the  gold  from  their  father's  coffin, 
filled  it  with  nickels. 

"Now  I  have  chan.ge,"  cried  the  rich 
man,  approaching  the  man  behind  the 
counter  once  more.  "Give  me  something 
to  eat,  I  am  dying  with  hunger. ' 

"You  must  pay  in  advance,"  the  man 
replied. 

"Here  you  are,"  yelled  the  rich  man 
and  threw  a  handful  of  nickels  on  the 
counter. 

The  man  behind  the  counter  looked  at 
the  money  and  said  with  a  smile:  "I 
see  you  have  not  learned  much,  while 
you  were  down  below.  Haie  we  do  not 
accept  the  money  you  own.  but  only  what 
you  have  given  away.  Search  your  mem 
ory  well.  Perhaps  you  have  some  time 
given  a  begger  a  nickel  or  helped  a  poor 
man.  For  every  cent  you  have  spent 
that  way  on  earth  you  may  buy  food  up 
here."' 

The  rich  man  lowered  his  eyes  and 
thought  long  and  hard. 

But  no — never  in  his  life  had  he  helped 
a  poor  man.  never  had  he  given  alms  to 
a  beggar. 

And  the  two  waiters  thiew  him  out 
again. — Leo  Tolstoi. 


Adenoids. 

A  case  of  adenoids  should  receive  early 
attention,  as  the  results  are  very  serious 
in  time.  Usually  the  child  breathes 
through  its  mouth,  the  lips  being  unbe- 
comingly parted.  There  .is  a  strained 
look  in  the  eyes  and  about  the  muscles 
of  the  mouth,  showing  that  the  child 
breaths  with  difficulty.  Adenoids,  every 
young  mother  should  know,  are  polypi 
that  grow  at  the  back  of  the  nasal  pas- 
sa.ge.  They  can  be  reached  through  the 
mouth,  and  some  physicians  remove  them 
with  the  fingernails,  the  fingernails  hav- 
ing been  sterilized,  of  course.  Be  sure, 
if  your  child  has  difficulty  in  breathing, 
to  take  him  to  a  physician  w-ho  will  re- 
move them,  in  this  way  or  with  instru- 
ments. Upon  the  success  of  the  opera- 
tion may  depend  your  child's  health  for 
life,  so  make  no  mistake  and  permit  no 
delay. 


A  Day  Well  Spent. 

If  we  sit  down  at  set  of  sun. 
And  count  the  things  that  we  have  done. 
And,  counting,  find  one  self-denying  act. 
One  word  that  eased  the  heart  of  him  who 
heard. 

One  glance  most  kind,  that  fell  like  sun- 
shine where  it  went, 
Then  we  may  count  that  day  well  spent. 

—Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 
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How  Children  Spend  Money. 


By  Miss  Canuis  Nelson,  A.M.,  Valley 
City,  N.  D. 

There  are  few  children  who  do  not  have 
some  money  to  spend;  sometime^  they 
earn  it  for  themselves;  sometimes  it  is 
a  gift  from  the  parents.  It  is  a  wise 
thing,  when  at  all  jjossible,  for  children 
to  have  a  regular  allowance,  even  though 
very  small,  and  then  be  taught  how  to 
spend  it  and  how  to  lay  by  some  for 
the  proverbial  rainy  day.  Where  chil- 
dren can  earn  their  own  spending  money, 
ordinarily  they  are  wiser  in  its  use.  Un- 
der our  present  system  of  allowing  chil- 
dren to  do  as  they  please  with  their 
money,  they  plan  to  spend  it  mostly  for 
candy  and  gum. 

It  is  not  a  difficult  thing  to  arouse  an 
interest  in  children  in  putting  aside,  for 
another  day,  money  so  often  unnecessar- 
ily and  foolishly  spent.  The  ordinary 
toy  bank  is  a  good  thing  to  encourage 
economy.  Care  must  be  taken  that  chil- 
dren do  not  develop  selfish  or  miserly 
habits.  Train  them  to  recognize  their 
responsibility  to  their  neighbor.  To  set 
aside  a  certain  per  cent  of  their  savings 
for  a  sunshine  fund  is  commendable; 
with  this  they  may  send  a  postal  card  or 
a  flower  to  the  sick,  they  may  buy  a 
needed  spoon  or  cooking  utensil  for  their 
mother;  they  may  put  it  in  the  church 
collection,  or  give  it  to  some  organized 
charity;  in  fact,  they  may  spend  it  in 
many  helpful  ways,  even  though  it  should 
be  only  a  penny  or  two.  ( Saving  in  or- 
der to  purchase  an  article  really  useful 
and  educational,  ought  to  be  encouraged. 
Such  articles  dear  to  boys  are  bicycles, 
tools,  electrical  toys,  magic  lanterns,  cam- 
eras, and  printing  presses. — Ed.) 

Schools  often  undertake  the  work  of 
training  children  to  do  systematic  saving. 
The  work  is  carried  on  b.v  means  of 
school  savings  banks.  In  Europe  they 
have  found  much  favor,  where  it  is  claim 
ed  they  not  only  train  to  habits  of  thrift 
and  self-dependence,  but  reduce  crime,  in- 
temi)erance  and  pauperism.  They  were 
introduced  into  the  United  States  about 
1885  by  a  French  educator.  In  1893  the 
United  States  had  325  school  savings 
banks,  with  $350,634.32  on  deposit;  in 
1905  there  were  4541  banks  that  had  col 
lected,  since  the  system  was  introduced, 
$2,782,012. 

The  plan  is  to  have  the  children  bring, 
either  daily  or  once  a  week,  the  amount 
they  can  save,  and  this  is  turned  over  to 
some  safe  bank  and  books  are  returned 
to  the  children  to  be  examined  by  thp 
parents.  The  teacher  usually  keeps  a 
book  with  the  name  of  the  depositor  and 
the  amount  of  the  deposit;  sometimes  the 
child  is  given  a  card  with  the  amount 
deposited  i)unched,  and  sometimes  he 
keeps  account  by  means  of  stamps.  In 
some  cities,  particularly  in  Europe,  the 
school  banks  are  connected  with  the  pos- 
tal savings  banks.  Whatever  the  method 
for  handling,  the  principle  remains  the 
same — that  is,  to  educate  our  children  to 
be  producers,  contributors,  and  thrifty 
citizens. 


A  World-Wide  Tourist. 


"The  California  prime  is  the  greatest 
tourist  in  the  world,"  remarked  Brown, 
sitting  at  the  family  breakfast  table  and 
glancing  enviously  at  his  valise  all  cov- 
ered with  pasters  of  European  hotels  and 
steamship  lines. 

"California  prunes  were  on  the  menu 
cards  of  the  dining-cars  from  Oakland 
Pier  to  New  York  and  on  the  cards  of 
all  the  leading  hotels  of  Chicago,  Wash- 
ington and  New  York.  I  had  th?m  every 
morning  for  breakfast  on  the  big  ocean 
liner  all  the  way  across  the  Atlantic,  and 
when  I  breakfasted  at  the  Cecil,  in  Lon- 
don, the  first  and  most  conspicuous  thing 


THE  HAMLIN  SCHOOL 

2:130   I»«ciflc   A\e.,   San  Fraufisco 
A    B(»nrdinK   anil   Day  Soliool 
for  GirlN 

Accredited  by  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, by  Leland  Stanford  .Junior  Uni- 
ver.sity,  and  by  Eastern  colleges.  Spe- 
cial courses  in  study  are  also  offered. 

Lessons  in  Drawing  and  Painting. 
Elocution,  Vocal  and  Instrumental 
Music. 

A  course  of  lessons  on  Harmony  is 
given  each  week  by  Prof.  Wm.  .J.  INIc- 
Coy  of  the  University  of  California,  an<l 
is  open  to  students  outside  the  school. 

Courses     of     lessons     in  Household 
Economics,  with  all  the  appliances  for 
cooking,   etc..  are  given  each  week  by 
Miss  Alice  Mcljcar,  a  graduate  of  tlie 
Urexel  Institute.  Pliiladalphia,  and  are 
open   to  students  outside  the  school. 
For  further  particulars,  address 
MISS  SARAH  D.  HAMLIN, 
2230  Pacific  Avenue. 
School  reopens  .January  9,  1911.  Pupils 
admitted  at  any  time. 


MILLS  COLLEGE 

Only  Woman's  Colli-ge  on  Pacifle  (  oaNt 

Located  near  Oakland,  within  short  dis- 
tance of  San  Francisco  and  the  great  uni- 
versities of  the  West.  Full  collegiate 
courses  leading  to  degrees.  Entrance  and 
graduation  requirements  equivalent  to 
those  of  Stanford  and  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Students  fitted  to  teach  regular 
lines  of  academic  work  and  Home  Econ- 
omics. Special  advantages  offered  in 
music,  art  and  library  work.  Well  equipped 
science -laboratories  and  gymnasium.  Spe- 
cial attention  to  health  of  students  and 
provision  for  outdoor  life.  Courses  so  ar- 
ranged that  new  college  students  may  en- 
ter second  semester,  opening  January  11, 
1911. 

For  catalogue  and  brochure  of  views, 
address  President's  Secretary,  Mills  Col- 
lege P.  O..  California. 


on  the  bill  of  fare  was  'California 
Prunes'." 

"California  prunes  in  London!"  ejacu- 
lated Mrs.  Brown,  with  surprise.  "How 
on  earth  do  you  suppose  they  got  there? 
Why  that  is  almost  one-third  of  the  dis- 
tance around  the  world." 

"Yes,  it's  a  long  distance  from  here, 
and  moreover  you  may  get  a  dish  of 
them  in  London  as  cheaply  as  in  San 
Francisco." 

"But,  my  dear,  I  have  heard  you  say 
the  railroads  charged  such  high  rates 
that  the  producers  couldn't  afford  to  ship 
their  stuff  farther  than  a  woman  with  a 
hobble  skirt  could  make  in  three  jumps." 

"Yes,  from  a  mouse." 

"You  didn't  say  anything  about  a 
mouse." 

"Well,  I  meant  to.  It  makes  some  dif- 
ference what  a  woman  is  jumping  from, 
at,  or  about.  Bill  .lones'  wife  jumped 
from  a  mouse  the  other  day  and  Bill  says 
she  circled  the  room  three  times  every 
time  she  jumped." 

"But  there  is  a  7000-mile  gap  between 
London  and  San  Francisco." 

"Perhaps  my  comparison  was  rather 
ridiculous.  When  I  was  a  boy  and.  any- 
thing went  wrong,  I  whipped  my  dog. 
Men  are  only  boys  gjrown  tall,  and  when 
we  grow  up,  instead  of  whipping  the  dog, 
we  whip  the  railroads.  But  I  will  admit 
that  when  I  can  go  7000  miles  away, 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  buy  a  dish  of 
California  prunes  for  breakfast  in  Lon- 
don, Berlin,  and  Paris  as  cheaply  as  in 
San  Francisco  or  Los  Angeles,  freight 
rates  haven't  much  to  do  with  the  price 
or  cost  of  an  article.  I  think,  perhai)s, 
if  the  curtain  was  pulled  aside  on  the  fel- 
lows who  are  howling  about  freight  rates 
it  would  be  found  that  they  are  doing  it 
to  cover  up  something  else." 

"But  you  howled  as  much  as  anybody." 

"If  1  didn't,  the  fellow  who  paid  me 
a  profit  of  $7  on  a  suit  of  cltohes  would 
butt  in  and  howl,  too,  but  against  me. 
I  beat  him  to  it,  and  he  is  satisfied  to 
hear  me  cuss  the  railroads.  It's  an  easy 
and  quick  way  out  of  it,  you  know,  and 
it's  a  scheme  that  works  fine." 

"But  is  it  honest?" 

"Please  do  not  discuss  a  dealer's  profits 
and  moral  ethics  at  the  same  time.  They 
don't  blend  well." 

"But  honesty  is  the  best  policy." 

"See  here,  give  me  something  from  Ba- 
con, or  Shakesi)eare,  or  Bill  Nye,  but  do 
not  spring  something  that  somebody  said 
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or  concluded  after  he  got  caught.  Be 
sides,  you  are  leading  me  away  from  the 
original  subject.  I  was  talking  al)out 
California  prunes,  and  what  I  wanted  to 
lemark  was  that  as  world-wide  tourists 
and  globe-trotters  they  take  the  blue  rib- 
bon," 
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S.ili  l''iMii<  iMi'u,  .hill.  IS,  l!H  I. 

(UllWmH  OllllM  WiHI'  llOli'd,  l|lllllllt  IDIIH  ri'l' 

pii'lU'lil  |iilir:i  piilil  lo  llli'  l 

Coroiils. 

VVUKAT. 

'I'lii'  wlidiil  liiiiiKi'l  liiiH  hIidwii  roiiMlil 
cnililf  Mlii'iiKlli  (lining  ilir  |iuMi  wi'i'U,  Iml 
III  lilt'  |ii'CHi-lil  lliiii'  II  h>  hIiikkImIi,  Willi 
n  Iciiili'licy  iliiwiiwiml ;  Jill  |hm  rniliil 
wiiM  iiiiltl  III  (Irldli'.v  liiHl  wiM'k. 

c'aiii'iiiiiia  ciiiii   »i.r.ii  f(i'i.r>r) 

HiiiiDm    1.62'yfrl.70 

Whlli'  AiiHinillmi    \M  (irl.iif- 

Ndi  llii-ni  ('lull  I  -><>    'II  I  f'f' 

Noillifni  lliiii'Hli'iii  I  .ifi    (ii  l.tio 

UiiHriliiii   itrtl    I. [ill  ((rl.r>~'.' 

MAUMCY. 

I'lic  Uncle  III  Sun  l''inii<lH('o  Is  i|iiU'l, 
bill  Vfiy  ncllvc  iil  i  niiiil  i-.\  imliilM.  In  lln' 
early  iiarl  of  llii>  wccU  luirlfy  spiiilnl 
til  $1.25.  iliK-  It)  IliK  fad  thai  Hit'  lilK 
bit'Wt'iM  aitiiiiiti  ClilfiiKi)  ant!  iMIlwaiikft' 
fiiiMiil  ilifiiittflvt's  Hliiirl  III'  fliiili-f  Call 
fiiiula  liii'wIiiK  liarlfy  ami  llifV  hciiI  In 
Miit'li  lit'iivy  tutliTK  llial  lln>  iiiiirUi'l 
Jnnipi'il.  Sliitf  llit'ii  II  liiiK  I'alli'ii,  uml 
tilt'  pri'Mt'iil  iiiliiliill  liUH  had  Ihi'  t'lli'i'l  til' 
kft'iiliiK  li  'h'"!!  At  Ihf  pit'Hfiil  Unit' 
thi'if  Hit'  1.111  itiiis  tir  Rri*ln  fhiiilfii'tl 
ftir  ftlilpmt'iil  In  I  In-  pol  l  til'  Siin  Kran 
clHtti  an  iiKalnsI  sii~;!  lt>ns  l:isi  yt'ur.  In 
I'lO'.i  ilii'if  wfif  -'I,  I.'.  I  Itiiis  tlltifiiKiiHtxl  at 
HiIm  tiati',  hill  imw  llifif  aif  MHiif  S'l.liOil 

ttlllM. 

[lit'wIiiK  ami  ShIppliiK   I. If.  (}|  l.l-'O 

Chiiltt'  Kt't'tl,  pt'i-  til   1  III  (((  l.iri 

("..Million  Kf.'.l    1  I'"  (it\  OS 

OATS. 

'Pills  niiiiKi't  slioWH  a  ni'iifial  lallliiK 
off  III  t'voiy  llnt>  with  llio  oxcfpllon  ol 
whllt'  oals,  Itt'tl  oats  art'  vi>ry  wi'uU. 
uml  hlat  Us  an'  polnlliiK  tlownwinil ;  liiil 
(hf  whllt'  oal  still  nialnlaliis  Its  siiprt'iii 
aty  uml  Is  vfiy  stitiim, 

llt'tl  l''t't>il   

Kt'tl  S«<f(l  

(iniy   

Willie  . 
niacU  . 


 $l,'."i'  ..t(i  l.'iV  , 

  i.;!o  (iii.:u. 

  Noiulnul 

I  M)  4»  l.tiO 
1.10  (TM.SO 

CDKN 

shows  Hlit'iiHlh   iinti  111.' 
Kt>m<  lip  a   few  poliils 
that    (he    Western  eorli 
a  tliHiine  iipwaitl  wllliln 


rills  iiiuiUel 
KK.\|<(laiis  havt 

I I  Is  expet  letl 
will  also  show 
the  near  I'liliire 

Kasteiii  Yellow   .%l^W    «i  l.;iri 

Kastern   White    LSI  (U'l.IUi 

Kmpiiaii  While  i.r.r>  «rl.l!t> 

HioVii  II"  (Sr>.-»'' 

K\  K 

Tills  marKet  Is  prael Itiillv  tleatl.  ami 
there  Is  ver.\   III  tie  Hading, 

Uye,  per  ell  ILr-f"    «l  I •»'•*' 

mCANS, 

Minus  are  still  siroiiH  ami  seem  lo  he 
liiiluH'  upwaitl.  l.lk<>wlse,  pinks  are  also 
MvlulliiK  I'he  Kt'iieral  run  of  the  hean 
nuuket  Is  stroiiK,  as  llliuiy  of  the  his 
coiisi  I  lu  tloii  t  unips  uml  mines  are  IunIiik 

III  Iht'li  supplies  wllh  tlu'  result  thut 
H  heuv.\  eull  Is  heliiK  iiiutle  on  tin*  siir 
\\\\\»  Htoek  In  tho  wnreho«m<s. 

Bnyof.  I"''"    ♦.">.*Hi 

Ulm  key  es  ir>,-'r>   »r r>.{>0 

Crtuilierry  llomw  8.7r>  «i'4.00 

Oarvuiuos    3,M)  it'iM 

Horse   litems    3.1H> 

Sniull  WhlioH   S't'*' 

l^iKo  WhlttHi   a-75  «S.«0 

l.l»m»    f'-'l 

  :i,3r»  «fa.M 

pink    t'  ''* 

Heil  Kidneys    &-"U 

lliowii  iiinstani  Is  very  stmiiK.  and  tlu' 
deniiiml  tun  huiill>  he  siinpllitl  Altalta 
Is  U1.-.0  showing  siienmh,  and  It  Is  pre 
ii  etetl  that  u  ver\  lame  uer«<UKe  will  he 
lilunietl  within  the  iieM  two  months, 

A I  fa  1  la    I!<<y~ 

HitHimeorn  Seett.  \m-  ton  laiVOOdf  iUM 

Hrown  MiiiilttiMl,  |»er  U>.  .. 
(MuHiy    3V<,©  S%c 


Hay  and  Feedatuflfs. 

HAY. 

As  nsiiiil,  liii.\  Is  very  dull  In  Hun  l''ian 
elseo,  hill  In  Hie  (Miiiiilry  pt.lnls  ll  Is 
sill!  HtriinK.  W'llh  the  hoItleiH  rerusliin 
lo  li'l  mi  at  the  prlees  iilTeit'tl  liy  the  San 
l''i  unelsi'ii  etiiiiiiilsslt.ii  men.  The  past 
week  liiis  lieeii  espei  ially  iinlel  tine  to 
I  111'  fat  l  Unit  I  he  heavy  i  iilns  In  llie 
I'oiiiilry  have  iiiiitle  tl  Iniposslhle  lo  haul 
hay.  The  tliiwnpoiir  h:is  hail  llie  leiitl 
eiiey  lo  make  llie  hiiyers  llilnk  Ihiil  I  hey 
t  un  Kt'l  hay  In  I  he  near  fill  lire  al  Kreully 
I'etliieeil  priees.  ami  they  lire  all  holtlliiK 
olT  for  II  lo  ilrop.  Al  the  presenl  time 
the  fumy  Kiiitles  of  wheat  anil  lunie  (ml 
hiiy  lire  sellliiK  very  re:iillly;  In  faet,  top 
prlei'H  are  heliiK  palil  all  alonr,  for  this 
fliolfe  sliiff.  Alluira  liuv  Is  si  ill  slroiiK. 
anti  the  tlalr,\  iiieii  who  foiiiiil  I  hi'iiiselvi'H 
hIioiI,  due  lo  llie  heavy  feetlliin  tiiiised 
liy  the  dry  spell,  ure  In  (he  iiiiirket  liny 
lim'. 

Cholfe  Wheal   $IU'.0((f((  I  I. .Ml 

Hood  Wheal   I  lay    it.r.Ofii  I  1 .0(1 

Olher  tirade  Wheat    l.Mdi'  ll.r.O 

Wheal  and  Oats    T.riOfri  1 1 ,f,0 

l  aiiii'  OutH    7.(MK((  ri.r.o 

Willi  Oals    7.00(iii  !».00 

Alfalfu    7.00(fM;i.(U) 

Sloek  Hay    6.00((f  <i..">0 

Si  raw,  per  hale    'M>(iC  fific 

KIOIODSTUKKS. 
('lut  ketl  forn  Is  also  IiIkIi;  alfalfa  nieul 
Is  KoliiK  higher.    The  olher  feetlst iilTs  ure 
sliowliiK  no  ehaiiKe 

AHulfti  Meal,  per  ton   flS.OOSi'.M.OO 

Itruii,  per  ton    2!».00(lf ;t(>,00 

Cofoannt  Cuke  or  Meal   "Ti.OO 

Crutketl  Corn   '   ;lil,00r«l';!  1.00 

Mi.idiiiiKs    :ii.()o«i':i(;.r.o 

Mlxetl  I'VimIs    2S.OO'(»:il.O0 

Hiilletl    Hurley    L'l.OOfti  l'r..00 

Uolleil  Oals    2!t.00ftr;tl.00 

Miinh  iKiin  Kkk  Food,  por  ctl  Ux- 
shoris    :io.ooftr:ti.(»o 

Qiu-den  Truck. 

V  KCKTAIU.KS. 
The  Cullforiila  onion  erop  Is  KeKln^ 
Mliorler  eaeli  tluy.  uiitl  for  this  reasini  the 
iiiarkot  Is  koIiik  hiKher.  The  OreKoii  erop 
was  very  larne  ami  (he  i;rowers  of  I  hut 
Slate  ure  liiaktiiK  preparutloim  tti  ship 
laixe  iiniintltles  Into  this  inurket  In  or 
tier  to  tuke  udvutltliKe  of  the  nootl  prli-es 
heliiK  paltl.  Celery  Is  very  hatl.  uiitl  the 
priees  ure  tiiiiihllnK.  There  hus  heen  a 
lai'ne  earry  over  of  venetuhles  all  uloiiK 
the  line,  with  the  result  thut  the  sellers 
huve  huti  no  trtiiihle  In  uet-tMiiniotlut liiK 
the  reliiller  New  rlinhurh  eoiiilni;  In  Is 
lieliiK  soltl  anniiitl  $1  10.  l':Ki;plunl  hus 
shown  t'onsltleruhle  sIreiiKth,  ami  heavy 
supplies  t-onilni;  In  fitini  l.os  .Xnneles  art' 
nieetliiK  a  Ktiotl  niurket. 
Onions:   New  Yellow,  saek 

Hurlle,  per  Ih  

tirtM'ii  I'eiis,  per  ll>  

Turnips,  per  anek  

Toniutoes,  per  t  iiite   

I'l^Kpluiil,  per  111  

Ciieiiiiihers,  per  doi  

Siiiiiiiiei  Stpiusli,  por  box.. 

Sirlim  Iteuns,  per  lb  

Cu hbrtKe   

(ireen  IVppt'is,  |WM'  lb  

Carrots   

Celery,  per  era  to   

lihiiharh.  per  box  

Mnsb rooms,  per  lb  

Canllllower.  per  dt»«,.  ... 

iinwroKS. 

lilver  whites  are  still  koIiik  upward, 
while  Sallit'is  IliirlMinks  ure  til  a  pre 
luliiin  on  uet'oiint  of  the  stroni;  etnulltion 
of  (he  loial  niarkel,  .-V  luiKe  niiniher 
t>f  Oiei;on  ptxatoes  Is  heluK  shlpptnl  In, 
anil  fairly  Kood  pilees  are  betiiK  itvelved. 


Kluvst'etl   

Hemp 

NHIlett   

Tmiothy   

Yxllow  MuMtHid 
IMlett  Teas,  \>ei 
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eti  .. 

Kl.OUU 

Kloiir  Is  ninth  str\>«i;er  Ibun  when  li»«t 
repor(«Ht,  »uid  the  Northern  millers  ure 
rnnnlns  overilme  In  order  to  mi  orders 

Cul    Kunilly  Kxtriw   ♦!>  <0    ii  i>  .<0 

Makers'  KMrus    ^  " 
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Sullnus  Hiirliunks,  per  etI 
Klver  Whites.  i>er  etI ,  .  . 
Sweet  rotutt>es,  per  etI.. 
Ore«on  HiirhuiiKs   
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DtUry  ProdwM. 

l\n'I.TKY 

On  ueeoulU  of  the  ht.;»\,x  snowstorm  in 
the  Sleirjis.  but  twn  earloatls  of  tH>nltry 
linve  he«n  able  tt>  >;et  through  this  lU'<l 
w«vk  I'he  ivMilt  bus  been  that  pi  i.  -s 
ull  uloim  the  line  have  Kone  u,.  fnnii  »l 
to  $1  >'>0,  ttlso  the  innddv  n\ads  huve  ptv 
ventetl  the  local  tionltrymen  fn»in  send 
luK  In  inneh  of  tbelr  stivK  The  d  niund 
for  yonnn  bens  «t  the  pi^wnt  time  Is 
w«P<hM«II>  »i«H>il     IJeiHUts  the  i>oiil 

tr,\  eenteis  state  that  broilers  will  soon 
be  sturted  for  the  muiket  In  1  iiRe  u«un 
titles, 

(.urue  Uit>U«>r»  .  *  ♦  M^W  M^O 

Sn\»ll  nron»r«    '  00(f  ^  (V 

t'l  yers   •  ^ 


Hens,  extril    S.OOffMOOO 

Hens,  lurne    (i.r.orn  7. .Ml 

Small   lleiiH    D.rdKif  (1.0(1 

Old   Htiostei-H    fi.OOrfr  fi.r.O 

YoiiiiK   WooHters    7. .Ml 

Yi.iinn  UoosteiK.  full  mown.  .s.O(i(}(  Ki.ud 

Siiuuhs    ;i..M)C(/  l.oo 

(Jeese,  per  pair  I   2.50(fj'  H  OD 

Dueks    7.tiO'((  !i.(l(i 

Turkeys,  per  lli.,  live   19((j)  lile 

miTTKK. 

Iliiller  at  (he  present  time  Is  hneklim 
up  and  iltiwii  uml  exIilhllliiK  ehuruelerls 
ties  which  lire  iinconiinoii  to  this  market. 
As  yel  no  one  seems  to  he  ahle  lo  put 
his  llnner  on  the  exact  euiise.  The  com 
mission  men  denieil  thut  there  hus  been 
uny  munlpnlutloii. 

Cullforniu  (exlriil.  per  lb   :!(>'.jc 

Klrsls    '27  c 

Secoiuls    2B  c 

Koas. 

I'iUKs  ure  lower,  with  ii  heuvy  proline 
lion  ami  the  deiiiuml  Increasing,  so  that 
the  Iresh  siipplii's  ure  lapltlly  useil  up 
Colli  sloiiiKt'  slock.  Iniwevcr.  still  rcmuiiis 
In  the  refrlneralors.  with  no  chance  of 
KelllilK  It  out. 

California  (extras),  per  do/.   :!l  c 

nrsts    :w  c 

Secoiuls    HO  c 

Stonme  (extras)    29  c 

CHKKSK. 

Cheese  hus  fullen  a  few  points  since 
last  reporteil.  The  heuvy  i.rotluctlon  bus 
hud  sonielhlii);  to  do  with  this. 

Kancy  California  Flats,  per  lb   l(i'...c 

Klrsts    14  e 

New  Yoiini;  .•Vmerleas.  fancy   Iti  r 

Deciduous  Fruits. 

KUKSH  KUUITS. 

.\pples  are  very  dull;  in  fact,  almost 
eveiNlhlnK  In  fresh  fruits  Is  tiillet,  lleuv\ 
eriilcs  of  I  ,os  Alimi'les  si ruwherrles  cuiiie 
In,  hut  lironiiht  oiil\  to  $1  per  crule 
Apples,  per  liox  - 

New  town    l.OOiti  I.'Jf. 

Other  varieties    SS^r  COc 

l'"uncy  Ked.  4  tler    90(if  l,2r. 

llelletleiir    l.OOftl  1.2.'> 

Wllilei    Nells  I'eurs    2..M)r(l  :«.00 

HRIKH  KIU'ITS. 
Coiisltleiuhle  strenKtb   Is  belnn  shown 
liN    lutslns      Keports   from    the   Kast  In 
the  New  York  .loiirnul  of  Coinnierce  are; 

"There  Is  some  Imiiilry  for  prunes  for 
forward  shipment  from  the  (N«ist.  tbou.uh 
owln.n  to  ine  higher  views  of  sellers,  few 
orilers  are  heln,u  plueetl.  Private  wires 
received  from  San  Kranclsco  Salnitluy 
tliiotcd  (!''|C.  f,  o.  b,  four  sIkc  ban  basi-; 
for  :!0s  ami  -lOs.  which  slr.es  comprise  the 
hulk  of  the  stock  reiualiiln.u  on  the  Coast 
Accortllnn  to  these  advices,  nothlnn  Is 
left  in  Ki-owers'  hands  and  the  total  uvall 
able  snppl.N  controlled  by  packers  Is  es 
timated  al  not  iiiiich.  If  any,  over  100 
or  this  nuuntity  about  4(V  ,  Is  con 
trolled  by  one  l\nn,  the  next  larsest  hold 
ers  buvln,n  -r>  cars,  while  the  remainder 
Is  distributed  In  lots  of  10  to  ir>  cars 
union.K  other  puckers.  In  s\>lte  of  the 
higher  prices,  the  Innulry  from  Knrope 
continues.  Iiidtcut In.i;  thut  there  Is  still 
an  nnsutlslbHl  deniand  tbeiv.  On  the 
spot  here  stocks  are  limited,  and  a  Hrin 
feellnn  prevails  " 

.•\  report  from  Sanger  says  that  mus- 
cats have  not  r<>acht>d  the  :?  cent  mark  as 
yet.  "J-^c  belns  the  prevallini;  price  The 
packers  aiv  only  hnyinn  as  they  rtvetve 
ortlers  from  the  Kasteru  Jobbers,  This 
report  predicts  an  opentns  price  of  («• 
for  pt>aches  this  sprlus. 

.Vccordlnn  to  the  Kresno  Ke\>iibllcan. 
imckers  are  offerlni;  :'.<,.c,  for  HMl  luus 
cats.  The  stroni;  upward  tendency  of  the 
market  ami  (be  opening  prices  quoted  for 
1!M1  have  letl  to  (he  t\rm  bell.>f  that  the 
coiiilnit  year  will  ln»  one  of  the  nuvst  sue 
cessfnl  in  the  history  of  the  raisin  in 
dustr.N,  ll  is  estimated  that  tbeiv  are 
about  U>.iH>0  (ons  of  hoM  overs  on  band, 
but  It  Is  cMovted  thai  this  will  be  cleaned 
up  b\  (he  tli-st  of  Maivh  1.«h>  Oray.  of 
the  Kresno  Htuue  l*Heklns  Co,.  It  is  si«ld, 
bus  ai>pro«cbed  several  jjr^^wers  with  a 
view  to  contructin.n  for  S'  -c  The  (^>li 
fornlu  Kruli  Cunners"  .\ssoclutlon  is  of 
ferlns  :'e  for  ISMl  uiuseats,  Thonii>sons. 
and  Sultanas.  Ibe  C  K,  C.  A,  Is  alst» 
otTeihm  to  make  itMitraets  tor  thrt><>  years 
at  ;!c  ,  and  It  Is  ivi>orted  ih.-^t  several 
contracts  at  this  t\i!uiv  have  been  dostnl 
The  paekei-s  aiv  not  openly  offerini:  for 
i;MI  »;t»otls,  l>nt  it  wus  stat«Hl  W«Hliu\sdHv 
that  there  seems  to  be  a  general  effort 
to  «Mntiaet  uuletly.  The  market  on  1910 
ttv^iHts  has  atlvam-tHt  raiddlv  tu  the  Ust 
few  days,  and  Kt  l«>«st  four  dlff^rvnt 
ttrms   hiiv«>  Iwn  b«,vln«   fr««ly  «t  Sc. 


Uosenbern  Hros.  have  been  paying  :!c.  and 
$1  per  ton  for  huiilluK.  The  liiderrleden 
company  liouKlit  the  Abbott  and  Ben 
Sw'unson  crops  at  Del  Key  for  3c.,  and 
ll  Is  stilted  lliat  they  have  bought  a 
niimlier  of  olher  crops  In  thut  vicinity. 
I'^vupojaled  Apples,  per  lb...    OVtlfSlO  c 

Kins,  l.luck    4Vj®)  5  C 

Kins,  white    B    @  7'/.l.c 

Apricots    12    ®13  C 

Moorpark,  fancy    13M!®14  c 

Peaches    6    @  6%C 

Prunes,  4  size  basis    6    #7  C 

30s,  preniluin  of  IVjC. 
40h.  preniluni  of  %c. 

Pears    9    @13  c 

Kalslns — 

Loose  Muscatels.  In  sweuthox    2'-^(it  3  c 

Thompson  Seedless    4'*;C 

Seedless   Sultanas    o'-jll*  4  c 


Citruii  Fruits. 

The  citrus  business  uroiintl  Sun  Fran- 
cisco Is  much  better  than  It  hus  been  for 
several  weeks  p;ist,  hut  there  Is  notbiiiK 
much  to  hra.i;  of.  The  unction  sales  held 
lit  the  Kiistern  cities  last  Montluy  were 
easier.  The  .New  York  niurket  was  lower 
on  oranges  ami  hlKher  on  lemons.  There 
were  III  carloads  of  navels  sold  and  '.'< 
curlouds  of  lemons.  The  lop  price  for 
navels  wus  $:?,10.  while  the  lowest  was 
$l,fiO.  Lemons  ranged  from  $2,n,")  to 
$2.05.  In  Piltshiirn  there  were  7  car- 
loads soltl  with  the  niarkel  steady  on 
both  oranges  uml  lemons.  Navels  lanKed 
from  $L'..">0  to  $!,sr>.  while  lemons  went 
from  $2,!>0  to  $1,95,  The  Philadelphia 
market  was  In  fairly  nood  condition  and 
only  2.S  carloatls  of  Klorldas  and  4  car- 
loatls  of  navels, 

Florida  oranges  ranged  from  90c,  to 
$3,70.  with  an  average  price  of  $1,(50. 
(Jiupef riilt  ranijetl  from  $1,50  to  $:!,10. 
with  un  uveruKc  of  $"J,25,  Tangerines. 
i;5c..  lo  $1.90.  Willi  un  average  of  $1.S0. 
The  Htislon  market  was  much  easier  and 
IS  curlouds  were  soltl  ut  prices  ranging 
frtun  $2,75  to  $1,75,  1-einons  sold  from 
$:!.05  to  $3.30,  The  St.  Louis  market 
ran.netl  from  $:.',45  to  $l,.sO,  and  lemons 
solti  from  $"J,TO  to  $3,10.  The  Cincinnati 
market  Is  advancing  on  navels  und  easier 
on  Floi  ltlus.  Two  carloads  of  navels  were 
sold  ami  5  carloads  of  Floridas,  Florida 
oranges  rangetl  from  9(>c  to  $1,(>0.  The 
Cleveland  market  was  higher,  with  prices 
ranging  from  $1,75  to  $2.70  on  navels. 
The  total  shipments  to  date  this  season 
have  been  5(;47  carloads.  Of  this  number 
.S27  were  lemons  and  4S20  oranges. 
Navel  oranges — 

Kxtra  choice   $  2.00(?i  2,.";0 

Choice    l,.50(?f  2.00 

Vulenclas.  choice  to  fancy.  Nominal 

t^hoice    Nominal 

Standard   Nominal 

Tangerines    l,0O«i  1..50 

Choice  l,;Miions    l,50?i 

Fancy  Lemons    '-'  7'.  iT 

Standard    '  :  ■  <i 

Limes    4,0i''!i 


2  00 
3,(H) 
2.26 
4.50 


S 


Orajie  Fruit    2.500"  3.00 

Nuts,  Honey.  Hops  Etc 

NITS 

The  almonds  in  the  hands  of  the  asso- 
ciation are  raiddly  being  sold  out.  and 
It  will  not  be  long  lH>fore  the  entire  1910 
crop  will  be  cleaned  iu>. 
Almonds — 
Noniuirells   ,  ,  15 

I  X  1   14 

Ne  Plus  ntra    13 

liiakes    n 

l.{ingnedoe   

Huidshells   

Walnuts— Softshell.  No.  1. 

Standard   

Softshell.  No.  2  

Budded   

HONEY. 

The  honey  market  still  it>niains  »e;»k. 
with  very  little  first  class  honey  in  the 
hands  of  the  dealers 

Cotu    White  Sjgte  ,  14    ©15  c 

Kxtracte*!— Water  White  ...    S4<*  »  c 

Upht  Aiub<»r    7    »  «  c 

.\mlH<r    5    ft  «  c 

Sacramento  River  Comb,         12    ff  12>-c 
BKKSWAX. 

Light    17ViOW  e 

Dark    IS    9M  e 

HOPS, 

The  hop  market  still  continues  r*ry 
tlvm.  with  a  ver.v  small  amount  of  hot»s 
in  the  hands  of  the  grx^wers.  It  Is  state*! 
that  LV.  Is  Inking  offeretl  for  the  1911 
crop,  but  the  grv>werii  only  laxijch  at  It, 


ff  15«..c 
If  14>-..c 
©13  4e 
eilV«c 
10U.pil  c 
fr  S>...c 
15  C 
14V;C 
11  c 
17v,c 


Live  stock. 

DKKSSKH  MlilAT. 
Bwt:  St««r«.  per  lb   SH#  >  c 
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Cows    7  c 

Heifers    8  c 

Mutton:   Wethers    9    ©  9'ic 

Ewes    7i4@'  SVsC 

Ewes    9    @  9%c 

Lambs   10>4@lli/;C 

Hogs,  dressed    10    ©13  c 

LIVE  STOCK. 
Prime  beef  is  ver.v  sf.-arce.  and  ft  has 
reached  tlie  Oc.  limit.  Those  who  are 
well  informed  on  the  cattle  situation  pre- 
dict a  scarcity  of  beef  for  the  next  two 
or  three  years  and  that  prices  have  only 
started.  As  we  predicted  in  our  last 
week's  issue,  hogs  have  gone  up  and  the 
tendency  seems  to  be  still  on  the  uj^ward 
Incline.  Mutton  is  coming  in  large  quan- 
tities, the  result  f>eing  that  it  is  not  ver>' 
Strong.  There  is  very  little  veal  coming 
In.  so  that  the  butchers  are  having  diflB- 
culty  in  supplying  present  needs. 
Gross  weight: 

Steers:   No.  1    6  c 

.N'o.  2    -^U©  5-~;4c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No,  1          4»^@  5  c 

No.  2    4    e  414c 

Bulls  and  Stags    2'/^©  Z%c 

Calves:   Light    6    ©  6 '4c 

Medium    5'i© 

Heavy    4%©  5  c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   7    ©  8  c 

1.50  to  250  Jbs   ^'rtC 

100  to  150  lbs   T'ji©  H  c 

Common  Hogs,  per  lb   5    ©  6'-2C 

Small  prime  wethers   4%©  5  c 

Large  prime  wethers    414©  ^^-jc 

Ewes    414©  4'^c 

Lambs    6    ©  614c 

WOOL. 

This  market  still  continues  doll,  with 
no  chance  of  any  change  for  some  time 
to  come. 
Fall  Clip- 
Mountain  Free    10    ©12  c 

Valley  Fall  and  Lamb   »    ©11  c 

Northern    %    ©11  c 

Southern    15    ©17 14c 

Middle  Conntles    18    ©19  c 

Northern    18»4©20  c 

HIDES. 

The  tendency  i."-  downward,  and  witJi 
the  low  condition  of  wool,  sheep  fuelts  are 
being  sent  into  the  market  at  greatly  re- 
duced figuie? 
Wet  Salt- 
Heavy  Steers,  over  lbs. 

Medium    9  c 

Light  Steers,  under  4*  lbs.  8'ic 
Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  Jt^c 
Light  Ctows,  30  to  50  ibs..  S'lC 

Kip    10  c 

Veal    15  c 

Calf    15  c 

Dry — 

Dry  Hides   18  c 

Dry  Bnlls    15  c 

Dry  Kip.  10  to  IS   17  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   17.i*c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   22  e 

Fall  Lambs  24    @40  c 

Sbe^  SUns — 

Long  Wools   I  LOO©  IJS 

Medimn  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. .      $$9  90c 

Short  Wool,  3  to  <  mos   4*9  00c 

Spring  Lambs    SOc 

HOBSES. 

At  the  ref-^nt  aoctioo  sale  io  Sao 
Francisco,  brood  mares  bnniSbt  top  priees 
all  along  the  line  This  shows  lb<;  de- 
sirability of  baring  brood  stock  on  ibe 
farm. 

Desirable  Drafters,  17*0  Ibs.  ap.S27.53300 

Light  Drafters,  UOO  to  1«30  225©27£ 

Cbonks.  1.^50  to  1500  lbs  2006250 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1330  Ibs.  175@200 
DeUrery  Horses.  1050  to  1250. . .  125©  150 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   m©150 

Tomig    2  V 

Old  Mares   100© 

MULES. 

Tbe  si^r  planters  of  the  islands  in 
the  Pacific  are  still  clamoring  for  more 
mules  and  are  taking  up  all  the  avail- 
able stock  to  be  bad.  The  resolt  has  been 
that  many  poor  mongrel  hybrids  are  be- 
ing sent  into  this  State  from  outside 
points  in  order  to  get  them  into  ibm 
healthy  market. 

1200  Ibs  S250e3M 

1100  Ibs  2«0e225 

10ft  lbs  130917» 

99$  Dm  1250150 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


The  State  Board  of  Prison  Directors 
has  set  the  price  of  San  Qnentia  bags  at 
S5.70  for  the  coming  year.  Farmers  and 
cowamers  hare  until  April  I,  1»1 1.  to  file 
their  applieation  to  Warden  John  E_ 
Hoyle  Blank  forms  may  be  seeaied  on 
which  to  make  omt  applications  for  par 
rbaae. 


If  you  are  in  the  market  for  fertilizer 
it  will  pay  to  write  the  Fancher  Creek 
Nurseries  of  Fresno  for  prices  on  their 
•"Merino  Brand."    The  guaranteed  analy- 
sis is:  nitrogen.  3'v:  potash.  5V;  phos- 
phoric acid.  5.9'//:  of  the  latter  2V'  is 
available.    The  base  of  these  fertiliz'^r- 
is  sheep  manure,  and  for  orchards,  v;. 
yards,  grain,  lawn-s.  or  florists'  use.  •; 
are  just  what  is  needed.    Write  them 
booklet. 


Are  you  reading  the  advertisement.'  o: 
Henr>'  Wheatley  of  Napa?    He  has  ?'-:  . 
fine  imiKirted  Shire  stallions  which  h- 
able  to  sell  direr'  at  very  low  priret. 
Read  bis  reason.'-  why. 


By  the  numl>er  of  jiarties  coming  into 
our  office  daily,  we  should  judge  that 
there  is  a  lar^e  influx  of  apple  grow<-r.- 
from  the  Northwestern  States  into  Cali 
fomia  looking  for  and  buying  lands. 


A  letter  from  a  poultr>-  advertiser  In 
the  P.%<  inc  R(  BAi.  Pkes»-  states  that  as 
many  inquiries  are  being  received,  it  is 
bard  to  supply  stock,  and  yet  be  cannot 
afford  to  take  the  ad.  out  of  oar  columns. 
Rather  a  peculiar  predicamer,' ' 


LAYNE 

PATE.NT  WELL  SCREEN 

AND 

PL. MPS 

The  first  progreaerive  step  in  pit 
eoa^ftrnctif»n  ■•ince  the 

WELL  OF  CO>TENTIOV 

Layne  &  Bowler  Co. 

2100  Violet  St.. 
Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


CAR  BO 
STEEL 
POSTS 

Permit  \  ou  to  burn 
the  weeds. 

Cheap  as     ood . 

All  sizes  for  every 
purpose. 

AMERICA.N  STEEL 
POST  CO. 

2100  Violet  St  . 
Los  Angeles.  Cal 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


M»eMa*rj  Cstskxnr 

FRESNO  AGRICCITIRAI  WORhS 

F»ES>f)    CALIF  OH  SI  A. 

Blake,  Moffitt  6  Towne 


One  Animal  and  Three  Hogs 
to  an  Acre 

THIS  is  a  fair  estimate  of  the  average  feeding  ability  of 
the  soil.  On  a  fartn  of  80  acres  the  highest  limit  of 
efEciency  is  20-acre  fie'.ds.  Large  fields  diminish  the 
earning  power  because  two  small  fields  alternated  will  furnish 
much  more  support  for  stock  than  the  same  average  in  one  big 
field.  The  fence  is  the  important  factor;  and  with  the  liberal 
use  of  gates,  unlimited  extension  and  alternation  is  simple. 

The ste«l  in  Ellwood  fence  ii!  specially  as  to  prevent  sagging.  The  small  and 
made  from  carefully  selecied  stock. 
It  IS  hard,  elastic,  tough  and  springy. 
The  line  wires,  composed  of  two  or 
more  vires  twisted  into  cables,  give 
each  individual  wire  the  shape  of  an 
elongated,  coiled  spring  The  fence  is 
t'nierefore  saSicientiy  elastic  to  take 
ere  of  eTp5->  on  and  contract-.A-i  and 

- -J  -  .  :  ■■         -roperly  sire;c'r.ei  shape 

EJlwood  Fence  is  sold  in  your  town.  EuSr''o<^'<!iJf- 

er  and  :  ;  ■::i-:s  aad  Qcote  yoa  his  low 

prices.  -  't^z.^'.            Ke  is  on  the  spot, 

bars  '                                          :  :  kr..-      ire.sM  ra:e-«.  detnonstrate* 

QoalitT  -'  man  trom  whom  yoa  mil  get  the  most 

FRANK  BAACKZS,  \'ice  President  axxl  General  Sales  A^ent 

•*  American  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 

Oiir— n  New  York  Denver  San  Franci*co 

'  - 7  Lorn /rittcx  wap  W  fm pioffA  lo  rmhamct  tht  t*rmT»r^  j/to^rt  «/«/ttrM.  TmnuJktd  frtt  wpem  afi^ttiaiMm^ 


permanent  me^h  is  made  by  weaving 
one  continuous  wire  throughout  the 
fabric  The  mesh  or  stay  wires  are  so 
inierwoven  that  slipping  is  impossible. 
The  triangular  truss  is  the  strongest 
form  of  constroction  known.  For  this 
reason  Ellwood  fence  will  stand  the 
hardest    usage    and    still    retain  its 


GOLDEN  STATE 
LIMITED 


The  embodiment  of  the  best  in  the 
railroad  world  of  tra\'el,  insurinor  a  trip 
of  comfort.  con\'enience  and  enjox  ment. 

DaiK  between  San  Francisco,  Los 
Ancreles.  St.  Louis  and  Chicaoro  \\:\ 
Los  Angeles  and  El  Paso. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

TICKET  OFFICES 

rLOOD  BUILDING.  P.^L.^CE  HOTEL. 

M.'MiKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT. 
THIRD  AND  TOWNSEND  STREETS  DEPOT. 


BRO.^DW.AY  AND  IJtfa  STREETS. 


OAKLAND 


PAPER 


FOL»TB  S-I,SA.H  FBA-SCISCO 


^—t  w-»  » — '  »-»  /V  .  :,  V  -ired  i  sa»t.^-  ."-o.!*  snd  P-j-e  r'ocaaii.  B«:  i  r*e  sab 

tjlCH^i-irX  rv      x  w.  J.-s.CKSON  *  cO-.U  Market  St.,san  Fran.- ti-j. 
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SOUTHERN  RHODESIA 

THE  CALIFORNIA  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Maize,  Fruit,  Tobacco,  Cattle  Ranching,  Dairying,  Etc. 
CHEAP  LAND!    EASY  TERMS  OF  PAYMENT! 

IMPROVE  YOUR  INCOME! 

With  $3,000  you  can  buy  and  develop  an  Estate  of  3000  acres. 

For  full  particulars  and  illustrated  handbooks,  apply  to 

THE  BRITISH  SOUTH  AFRICA  COMPANY 

Incerporated  by  Royal  Charter) 
2  London  Wall  Buildings.  LONDON.  ENGLAND 
or  to  The  Director  of  Land  Settlement,  SAUSBURY.  RHODESIA 


Z-T  PRESSURE  GATE 

This  gate  will  stand  50  ft.  head. 
It  is  provided  with  a  gasket,  thus  mak- 
ing it  positively  watertight. 

Iron  faces  on  pressure  gates  will  rust 
together. 

All  working  parts  are  made  of  brass. 
Cannot  stick.  Easily  0}>erated.  Has  same 
power  to  open  as  to  close.  Can  be  held 
any  place  on  the  frame. 

We  also  manufacture  a  full  line  of 
IRRIGATION  APPLIANCES,  such  as 
slide  gates,  headgates,  valves,  hydrants 
and  Concrete  Pipe  Moulds. 

Write  for  Catalogue  E. 
Tlic  KELLAR-XHOMASOIM  MFG.  CO. 


1222   E.  28ttl  SI. 


Mention  I'Ai  in 


HritAL  I'BKSS 


PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR  WOOD  PIPE  FOR 

WATER,  oil,,   WINE,  IRRIGATION.  CITY  SYSTEMS, 

MINING  AND  CYANIDING.  MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  in.  to  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.  New  Pipe  Catalogue  In  Preparation. 
FACTORIES:  OFFICES: 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  S18  Market  SI..  Saa  Franclaro,  Cal. 

PORTI-ANIl,  ORE.  Kenton  Stiitlou,  Portliind,  Ore. 

I.OS  ANGKI.ES.  CAL.  404  Equitable  Rank  RcIk.,  I.oh  Aaeeles,  Cal. 

BOXES  and  BOX  SHOCKS 

FRUIT   AND    VEGETABLE    DOXES   OUR  SPECIALTY. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

IVlERCAI\rXILE   BOX  CO. 

2S1  BERRY  STREET  (Near  Fonrth)  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


WESTERN  F»IF"E  AISJD  STEEL  CO, 

SUCCKSSORS  TO 
FRANCIS  SMITH  At  CO.,  IWf anuf acturers  of 


FOR   XOWN    WATER  WORKS 
Hydraulic.  Irrltcatlon  and  Power  PlanU,  Well  Pipe.  Etc.    All  Sizes. 
Office,  9  Fremont  Street.      Work*  at  8tb  and  Townsend,  San  Francisco,  California 

Water  and  Oil  Tanks— all  sl/.es.  coatlim  aU  sizes  of  Pliies  with  Asphaltum 


Merino 

BranI|( 


HIGH  GRADE  FERTILIZER 

For  Orchards,  Vineyards,  Gardens,  Lawns 

GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS  shows  a  tine  coinpouiid 
of  sIro))  manure  and  foniniercial  plant  foods.  Write 
for  free  liooklet  "A  Kecipe  for  Makiiifj  (Jold."  It  gives 
details  and  instructions  for  usiiif;. 

FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES,  Fresno,  Cal. 

GEO,  C.  ROEDING,  Pres.  and  Mgr. 


If  it  is  a  CULTIVATOR  you  want,  why  not 

THE  BENim-ORR? 


Till-  Benicia-Orr  Cultivator  is  an  implement  with  new  and 
original  features,  wliicli  has  been  designeii  by  a  practical  field  man. 
It  has  Ix'cii  tlioroiijriily  tested  ami  piovcii  su|ici'ior  in  many  iin- 
Idti-tant  |)artieiilais  to  aii\  otliei-  cultivator  on  the  market. 

Onr  sjiacc  won't  permit  an  extended  description,  lint  tlic  man 
who  knows  will  note  tliat  amonu'  some  of  the  desirable  features  are: 
THE  FRAME  IS  LOW;  EXTENDS  OUT  BEYOND  AND  IN 
FRONT  OF  WHEELS  AND  DRIVER;  THE  ADJUSTING  LEVER 
IS  CONVENIENTLY  PLACED,  AND  THE  DRAFT  IS  APPLIED 
DIRECT. 

These  features,  combined  with  the  fact  that  the  driver's  weif^ht 
c(pializes  weight  of  frame,  insuring  ease  of  haiuUingand  a  perfect 
balance  in  every  position;  that  there  is  no  wcijiht  on  horses'  necks, 
and  that  the  size  can  l)e  easily  changed  from  seven  to  nine  teeth, 
make  it  a  very  superior  implement. 

If  you  ever  used,  are  now  using,  or  expect  to  use.  a  cultivator, 
you  will  be  interested  in  this  new,  up-to-date  implement. 

ir  tiicre  is  no  agency  in  yonr  vicinity,  write  direct  to 


TO  THE  TRADE:     We  are 

iec,ei\inf;  numerous  in- 
ipiiries  for  this  iin|)lement. 
If  you  want  an  exclusive 
airency  write  us  today. 


BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 

8U  PACIFIC  BUILDING 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

FACTORY:  BENICIA,  CALIFORNIA 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Halanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  Improvements,  same 
being  fully  explained  In  our  Kulletln  R-10,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

The  pump  can  be  seen  In  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 

KnCH  PtTEIIT  WtTEII  BtLANCEO  VEHTIMl  mf 

KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


FARM  BOOKS. 

The  follonlBK  Hat  of  booka  are  kept  In 
atock  aad  are  (or  aale  at  the  Paclflc  Rural 
Preaa  olBccei 

Price. 

The  Book  of  Alfalfa,  by  Coburn   2.00 

Swine  Husbandry,  by  Coburn  1.50 

Trees  of  California,  by  Jepson   2.60 

Shepherd's  Manual,  by  Stewart   1.00 

The  Hop,  by  Myrlck   1.50 


New  Onion  Culture,  by  Grelner  50 

Home  Pork  Making,  by  Fulton  50 

Book  of  Corn,  by  Myrlck   1.50 

American  Cattle  Doctor,  by  Dodd....  2.00 
Greenhouse  Management,  by  Taft....  1.50 
Greenhouse  Construction,  by  Taft....  1.50 
Tile  prh'c  lit  whifli  elli'll  lioiik  Im  iiikiIimI 
lnc*llill4>H  poMtllK'e.  Seiiil  iiiiini'y  finltr  or 
hunk  draft  fur  the  liimk  »anleil  iin<l  iiil- 
dreMM 

PACIKIC   ItlK.AI,  I'UKSS. 
lEIlT  lloMiiril  St..  Sun  FninclMcu. 
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Forty-first  Year. 

What  a  Woman  Did  in  Stanislaus 
County. 

Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  MRS.  EMMA  ABBOTT  SIMON. 

We  have  been  taking  the  Pa- 
cific Rural  Press  ever  since 
we  came  to  Turlock,  nearly  five 
years  ago,  and  while  the  San 
Joaquin  valley,  Stanislaus  coun- 
ty, and  even  the  Turlock-Mo- 
desto  Irrigation  District,  have 
been  given  a  very  fair  share  of 
notice  in  its  columns, 
it  may  be  that  an  ar- 
ticle considering  a  few 
details  of  individual  efforts  and  achieve- 
ments may  be  of  interest. 

In  the  spring  of  1905  I  visited  relatives 
at  Ceres,  a  small  town  on  the  Southern 
Pacific,  four  miles  from  Modesto,  and 
enjoyed  a  drive  from  there  in  a  north- 
easterly direction  toward  Hughson  and 
■  Denair — then  called  Elrawood — on  the 
Santa  Fe,  more  than  any  other  drive 
taken  during  my  visit.  It  was  early 
April  and  the  miles  of  grain  fields  were 
living  pictures  in  green.  The  waving 
stems  of  wheat  and  oats  could  not  have 
seemed  more  even  had  they  been  meas- 
ured and  planted  in  a  garden.  Nearer 
Ceres  the  land  had  been  divided  into 
small  farms  and  was  chiefly  planted  with 
trees  and  vines,  which  were  still  very 
young,  usually  one  or  two  years  old,  so 
did  not  make  much  of  a  showing,  espe- 
cially at  this  season. 

For  about  fifteen  years  Mr.  Dimon  had 
been  a  traveling  man,  adjusting  losses 
for  fire  insurance  companies,  and  our 
homes  had  been  in  Lincoln.  Neb.,  and 
Bloomfield  and  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  In 
1905  he  left  the  road  and  with  our  son, 
Arlo,  engaged  in  the  hardware  business 
in  Manchester,  Iowa.  We  had  been  there 
but  a  few  months  when  I  made  the  Cali- 
fornia visit,  and  by  the  time  I  returned 
home  he  was  thoroughly  tired  of  a  slow  business 
in  a  slow  town,  and  was  talking  of  trying  farm- 
ing. I  had  some  recollection  of  Iowa  farm  life, 
dating  back  to  my  childhood,  and  had  no  desire 
to  experience  any  more  of  it,  with  the  awful  mud 
of  the  spring  time,  the  tornadoes  and  lightning 
of  summer  time,  and  the  cold  and  blizzards  of  the 
winter  time.  It  was  enough  to  endure  all  these 
in  well-built,  furnace-heated  city  houses,  with 
every  comfort  and  convenience  provided.  To  live 
in  the  country  with  fewer  conveniences  and  be 
obliged  to  take  care  of  stock  was  not  a  pleasant 
prospect.  My  health  was  not  good  and  I  knew  I 
could  not  stand  much  of  that  kind  of  life.  There- 
fore I  suggested  that  we  try  California  farming. 
Mr.  Simon  was  averse  to  this,  knew  nothing  of  the 
State,  very  little  about  farming  anywhere,  and 
absolutely  nothing  of  fruit  farming,  alfalfa  rais- 


ing, irrigation  or  any  farming  as  it  is  done  here, 
and  had  only  about  $5000  with  which  to  enter 
upon  the  new  project.  I  spent  every  moment  I 
could  spare  during  the  summer  of  1905  studying 
advertising  matter  from  California,  government 
reports  upon  the  weather,  crops,  soils,  etc.,  in  the 
different  places  in  which  I  became  interested,  irri- 
gation systems  and  the  laws  governing  them,  and 
finally  decided  that  I  would  like  to  locate  in  the 
Turlock-Modesto  Irrigation  District,  and  volun- 
teered to  come  alone.  Mr.  Simon  and  Arlo  Avere 
to  remain  there  in  business  for  two  years,  at  Avhich 
time  I  figured  that  we  could  make  as  much  from 


Breaking  Ground  for  Buildings  on  Hawkeye  Ranch. 


Buildings  on  Mawkeye  Ranch — Two  Years  Later. 

our  land  here  as  we  could  from  our  business  there. 

The  next  step  was  to  interest  some  one  else  in 
the  plan,  because  I  felt  we  should  be  very  much 
alone  for  a  long  time  in  such  a  new  place.  I  did 
not  mind  being  without  neighbors  and  social 
privileges  for  five  years,  if  there  was  something 
fairly  sure  to  look  forward  to  at  the  end  of  that 
time. 

I  counted  on  having  to  pay  from  $65  to  $75  per 
acre,  although  I  knew  much  cheaper  land  was  to 
be  had.  Therefore  I  offered  to  buy  20  acres  for 
every  one  who  would  pay  me  .$500  cash  to  make 
the  first  payment.  I  would  then  survey,  level, 
ditch  and  box  and  plant  the  land  according  to  a 
written  agreement,  pay  all  taxes  and  subsequent 
payments  on  the  land,  and  turn  it  over  to  them 
at  the  end  of  five  years,  fully  improved  with 
everything  but  buildings,  for  an  additional  $1000, 


if  they  were  fully  satisfied  with  the  country,  the 
land  and  what  1  had  done.  If  not  I  would  pay 
them  back  the  $500  advanced,  with  interest  for 
the  five  years.  In  other  words,  they  were  to  get 
twenty  acres  of  land,  improved  with  all  specified 
growing  things,  for  $1500.  if  they  wanted  it.  I 
came  commis.sioned  to  buy  eleven  twenties  for 
other  people  and  three  for  ourselves,  or  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  acres.  There  were  really  about 
two  hundred  and  ninety  acres,  as  each  of  these 
lots,  though  called  twenties,  overran  in  acreage. 
This  was  an  additional  benefit  to  the  buyers,  for 
the  twenties  were  $1500  regardless  of  the  fraction. 

In  September  I  came  back  and  com- 
menced my  search  for  land.  The  Hugh- 
son  land,  which  had  pleased  me  so  much, 
and  which  has  since  proven  itself  to  be 
as  good  as  it  looked,  was  not  yet  on  the 
market.  Modesto  lands  were  a  little  too 
heavy,  and  I  could  not  get  near  enough 
to  town  and  get  as  large  a  tract  as  I 
wanted.  At  Ceres  and  Westport  condi- 
tions were  somewhat  the  same.  Denair 
;iud  Turlock  were  desolate  looking  places. 
It  was  autumn,  the  fields  which  had  been 
in  grain  were  now  stubble,  the  grain 
lands  which  were  in  real  estate  men's 
hands  for  sale  had  not  been  in  grain  for 
a  year  or  two,  and  were  regular  jungles 
of  iron  weed,  which  was  from  eight  to 
fifteen  feet  tall.  The  water  had  been  in 
the  ditches  for  two  seasons,  some  trees 
and  vines  had  been  planted,  but  were 
still  small.  There  were  only  a  few  old 
wooden  shacks  in  the  town,  no  sidewalks 
or  conveniences  of  any  kind.  South  and 
west  of  Turlock  were  quite  a  number  of 
settlers,  especially  in  what  is  known  as 
Ililmar  Colony.  These  were  all  Swedish 
people  and  were  doing  well,  but  the  soil 
seemed  to  me  to  be  pure  sand  of  un- 
limited depth.  Sandy  soil  does  not  look 
first  rate  to  an  Easterner,  and  when  I 
thought  of  what  my  friends  would  say, 
or  at  least  think,  if  they  should  come 
from  an  Eastern  city  to  wade  around  in 
that  sand,  I  decided  against  it.  After  a 
month  of  investigation  I  bought  between  Turlock, 
on  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  Denair,  on  the  Santa 
Fe.  The  towns  are  only  four  miles  apart,  so  that 
the  corner  of  the  ranch  farthest  from  Turlock  is 
equidistant — two  miles  from  each  town — and  the 
corner  nearest  Turlock  is  one  mile  from  the 
Southern  Pacific  depot. 

The  man  from  whom  I  bought  the  land  was  to 
clear  it  of  weeds.  Discs  drawn  by  ten-mule  teams 
were  run  over  the  land,  and  then  the  weeds  Avere 
fired,  and  he  called  the  work  finished.  The  sur- 
veyor though  differently  and  reported  that  he 
could  not  see  across  any  twenty  to  do  surveying 
on  account  of  the  weeds  still  standing.  The  next 
man  who  undertook  the  clearing  hitched  a  team 
to  each  end  of  a  long  railroad  iron  and  dragged 
the  land,  then  piled  and  fired  the  weeds.  It  was 
{Continued  on  Page  74.) 
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California  Weather  Record. 


Tlie  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Ki  kal  Pkk8S  by  the  I  nited  States 
Dei)arlment  of  Agriculture,  AVeather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  v.  m.,  Jan.  24, 1911 : 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Temi)era- 
ture  Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Kureka  

1.56 

14.97 

22.80 

54 

32 

Ked  BlufT  

1.48 

t>.09 

13.17 

52 

36 

Sacramento  

2.!)G 

10.45 

9.87 

54 

38 

San  Francisco  .. 

3.45 

11.79 

11.55 

56 

42 

San  .lose  

1.13 

8.71 

7.22 

58 

32 

Fresno  

1.20 

3.73 

4.84 

64 

3(> 

Indei)endcnce... 

.00 

1.71 

4.79 

56 

24 

San  Luis  Obispo 

1.34 

7.09 

9.49 

62 

38 

Los  Angeles  

.19 

2.89 

12.23 

68 

46 

San  Diego  

.00 

5.11 

4.74 

62 

46 

The  Week. 


Another  yood,  coast-long'  storm  is  on  this  week. 
Glance  aloft  in  this  column  and  you  will  see  that 
the  two  racing  .stallions  "Normal"  and  "Sea- 
sonal" are  al)out  neck-and-neck  at  the  half-season 
post,  and  we  can  let  them  pound  along  for  a 
time  without  further  comment.  "Seasonal" 
broke  badly  at  the  start,  but  it  was  evidently 
of  less  importance  than  many  thought.  If  his 
staying  power  is  all  right,  he  may  yet  get  the 
record  for  volume  after  a  bad  start,  and  thus 
prove  a  comfort  to  gloomy  people  for  decades 
to  come. 

But  the  storm  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is  light  as 
compared  with  the  falling  weather  in  the  East. 
The  reports  are  that  twenty  thousand  telegrams 
fell  on  President  Taft's  table  on  IMonday  of  this 
week,  beseeching  him  in  the  name  of  all  the  gods 
at  once,  to  give  the  Panama-Pacific  exposition  to 
the  only  rational  claimant,  the  metropolis  of  the 
Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States.  We  do  not 
know  how  they  found  out  the  number  of  tele- 
grams, for  probably  no  one  found  time  to  count, 
much  less  to  read  them.  They  may  have  been 
estimated  by  board  measure.  But  that  does  not 
matter :  their  moving  force  must  be  great  some- 
where. "We  are  strong  believers  in  the  subjective 
influence  of  prayer:  that  a  heart-felt  ])etition  in 
specific  terms  fits  the  petitioner  to  do  or  to  suffer, 
and  in  this  way,  possibly,  heaven  helps  those  who 
help  themselves.  AYe  hope  no  reader  will  take 
this  for  theology :  we  have  no  license  to  preach 
anything  but  psychology.  It  occurs  to  us,  then, 
that  though  these  cords  of  telegrams  may  not 
keep  the  Congress  from  the  anomaly  of  planting 
a  Pacific  affair  on  the  Gulf  of  ^Mexico,  still  they 
already  have  in  the  process  of  their  framing  pro- 
duced a  deep  and  lasting  effect  upon  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  Pacific  Coast  people  which  will 
work  for  advancement  in  all  words  and  works 
good  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  I'acific  side  of  the 
country.  Not  only  this,  but  the  ringing  of  the.se 
petitions  in  the  ears  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  will  cause  them  to  perceive  a  Pacific  Coast 
spii^it  which  they  will  first  admire  and  then  ap- 
projiriate  for  their  own  greater  thinking  and  do- 
ing. Fair,  then,  or  no  fair,  every  American  will 
be  the  better  for  the  di^nionstration  which  has 
been  made. 

But  there  is  a  national  aspect  of  this  ;ifl',iir 


which  we  must  emphasize  because  we  have  not 
happened  to  see  it  set  forth  in  the  declarations 
of  others.  If  we  could  have  borrowed  a  dollar 
we  would  have  sent  the  following  night  letter  to 
President  Taft  a  few  days  ago: 

Dear  Billy — Can't  you  see  that  the  United 
States  will  make  a  declaration  of  its  disregard 
for  its  standing  as  a  Pacific  Ocean  nation  and 
an  indecent  exposure  of  its  Pacific  Coast  pos.ses- 
sions  unless  you  cover  them  with  the  national  flag 
while  the  circo-Pacific  nationals  are  celebrating 
the  birth  of  the  greater-world? — Pacific  Kckal 
Press. 

We  hope  we.  are  saying  for  the  last  time,  for 
the  matter  is  .still  undecided  as  we  write,  that  the 
country  betrays  an  titter  lack  of  appreciation  of 
the  import  of  a  Pacific  celebration  by  hesitating 
a  moment  in  ordering  the  great  event  commem- 
orating the  opening  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  be 
held  upon  its  own  Pacific  territory.  Really,  it  is 
as  silly  to  authorize  such  an  event  upon  the  Gulf 
of  Jlexico  as  it  woidd  be  to  commemorate  the 
Battle  of  New  Orleans  in  San  Francisc;).  We 
may  hear  next  of  the  celebration  of  the  achieve- 
ment of  Balboa  at  Key  West.  But  this  little 
absurdity  among  ourselves  would  be  negligible 
were  it  not  for  the  degradation  which  must  come 
for  our  Pacific  States  when  all  the  nations  around 
the  Pacific  realize  that  our  own  luition  discounts 
ours  as  a  part  of  the  national  domain,  declares 
us  unrepresentative  of  the  nation  in  an  affair 
which  interests  and  affects  us  i)articularly  and 
most  deeply,  and  affects  our  nation  simply  and 
wholly  because  we  stand  here  as  its  representative 
in  Pacific  Ocean  affairs  and  development  by  right 
of  our  frontage  on  that  ocean.  This  is  our  birth- 
right, and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is 
asked  to  take  it  from  us  in  exchange  for  a  mess 
of  political  pottage — and  even  that  does  not  go 
to  us.  No  wonder  the  overland  wires  to  the  na- 
tional cai)ital  are  being  kept  hot  this  week. 


Our  first  page  this  week  shows  in  an  autobi- 
ographical way  what  a  woman  has  done  in  Stan- 
islaus county,  and,  by  inference,  what  other 
women  have  done  and  can  do  in  other  counties 
of  the  State.  California  is  a  great  State  for  farm- 
ing women  because  of  the  great  variety  of  its 
products,  the  favoring  climate  for  out-of-door  ac- 
tivities, and  the  opportunities  for  bright  turns 
of  eff'ort  and  enterprise  by  those  (pialified  to  make 
them.  Women  have  done  very  creditable  things 
in  all  kinds  of  farming  in  California,  and  at  the 
present  time  every  county  has  farming  women 
whose  deeds  are  bringing  not  only  credit  to  the 
sex,  but  credit  to  our  advancement  in  farming 
matters.  On  the  basis  of  their  known  results  and 
the  general  popularity  of  farming  resulting  from 
the  publicity  which  all  kinds  of  journals  and  mag- 
azines are  giving  it,  not  wisely  but  too  Avell,  there 
has  been  recently  much  interest  manifested  in 
agricultural  undertakings  l)y  women.  Our  chief 
concern  is  that  the  people  be  not  misled  thereby. 
It  is  probably  true  that  what  woman  has  done 
women  can  do — ])roviding  they  jiosspss  tlie  same 
power  and  put  forth  the  same  effort — but  the 
maxim  as  to  men  leads  to  many  disappointments 
and  failures  because  it  is  generally  coupled  with 
another  half-truth,  that  one  num  is  as  good  as 
another,  which  is  not  triie.  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding. 
The  (|uestion.  then,  is.  by  transposition,  is  oiie 
woman  as  good  as  another  man.  to  which  we  find 
the  answer  to  be:  yes,  and  perhaps  a  little  better. 
But  we  are  wondering  why  womcMi  as  a  class 
should  desire  to  break  into  agriculture.  One 
might  think  that  the  bnrnt-child-and-the-fire  line 
of  wisdom  might  restrain  the  sex.  The  human 
I'ace  has  as  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of 


civilization  the  elevation  of  women  from  agricul- 
tural work  to  i>rovide  for  man,  and  the  bringing 
down  of  man  from  liunting,  war,  and  primeval  pol- 
itics to  the  wiiuiing  of  bread  for  women.  Is  there 
not  a  danger  that  man  may  resume  his  weai)ons 
and  return  to  the  forest  or  his  pipe  and  return 
to  the  council  and  leave  the  field  work  to  the 
women  again  ? 


We  i)resume  that  woman  has  forgotten  her  an- 
cestral experience  and.  charmed  by  the  music  of 
the  current  agricultural  lullabies,  is  dreaming 
that  farm  work  is  easy  and  its  profits  almost  in- 
calculable. Of  course,  it  is  chiefly  city  women 
who  are  thus  impressed;  country  women  are  too 
near  to  the  facts  to  be  misled.  They  know  that 
farming  is  not  easy  in  either  the  doing  or  the 
financiering;  but  they  also  appreciate  the  fact 
that  farming  pursued  on  good  land,  with  ade- 
quate outfit  and  working  capital,  is  a  gloriously 
independent  and  satisfactory  life  and  enterprise. 
The  trouble  as  we  see  it  in  the  present  inclina- 
tion of  women  to  agriculture  is  found  in  the  con- 
ception that  it  is  a  way  to  make  a  maximum  of 
money  with  a  minimum  of  tiresome  work;  that 
if  one  can  get  a  footing  anywhere  on  the  earth's 
surface,  one  can  hire  all  the  labor  and  nearly  all 
the  knowledge  of  the  business  which  may  be  re- 
quired, and  sit  on  the  piazza  while  the  hirelings 
throw  the  dollars  into  one's  lap.  We  cannot 
blame  women  for  holding  such  views:  they  are 
certainly  encouraged  to  do  so  by  much  that  is 
being  currently  printed  in  the  name  of  scientific 
farming. 


To  make  much  money  on  little  land  requires 
personal  work  pursued  long  and  hard,  and  wis- 
dom, from  experience  and  from  study  of  up-to- 
date  experience  of  others,  to  direct  such  work 
aright.  These  requirements  are  generally  over- 
looked. To  buy  land  on  part  payments  or  to 
borrow  money  to  buy  land,  make  the  same  re- 
quirements plus  a  complex  problem  in  income  be- 
yond current  expenditures  and  taxes.  This  may 
be  successfully  done,  of  course,  and  is  being  suc- 
cessfully done  continually:  we  are  only  insisting 
that  it  should  be  appreciated  and  calculated  ade- 
quately. Of  cour.se,  in  a  State  like  California, 
which  is  developing  so  rapidly,  and  in  which  the 
current  value  of  good  land  is  advancing  so  rap- 
idly, the  "unearned  increment"  rises  as  a  potent 
encouragement  and  reward.  Improvement  of 
such  bouyant  property  pleases,  satisfies,  and  en- 
riches those  who  have  mastery  of  such  enter- 
prise. The  experience  which  the  successful  wom- 
an herself  describes  in  this  week's  issue  may  be 
taken  as  a  demonstration  of  the  opportunity  for 
those  who  can  work  well  and  wisely  on  all  sides 
of  a  considerable  agricultural  undertaking.  But 
readers  of  such  experiences  must  allow  for  the 
per.sonal  equation  involved,  the  ability  to  muster 
capital  and  use  it  effectively;  the  willingness  to 
work  and  to  wait,  and  to  work  while  waiting, 
and  the  insight  to  select  local  conditions  which 
produce  something  worth  working  and  waiting 
for.  In  such  undertakings  we  are  quite  willing 
to  admit  that  a  woman  may  be  as  good  as  a 
man,  and  perhaps  better  than  many  men.  If 
women  can  enter  agriculture  thus  endowed  and 
.supported,  there  is  abundant  testimony  in  Cali- 
fornia that  they  will  succeed. 


Still  ^ve  are  apprehensive  for  those  women 
whom  our  mail  and  telephone  almost  daily  tell 
us  are  thinking  of  agricidtiire  with  no  knowledge 
of  the  requirements  of  success.  They  do  not  ap- 
preciate that  they  are  handicapped  by  lack  of 
physical  strength,  by  the  burden  of  unsuitable 
costume,  and  by  various  conventionalities  from 
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doing  farniiiig  from  the  ground  up  as  a  man 
would.  They  ignore  the  need  of  capital,  they  re- 
fuse to  look  into  the  cost  and  character  of  hired 
labor,  they  do  hot  think  that  utter  inexperience 
and  personal  ignorance  of  how  the  simplest  things 
must  be  done  make  them  helplessly  dependent 
and  invite  all  chances  of  failure.  Of  course,  some 
of  them  will  triumph  over  all  these  handicaps. 
There  are  geniuses  in  this  line,  as  in  all  others, 
and  we  admire  their  talents  and  their  industry, 
and  yet  we  can  not  comfort  our  own  conscience 
without  a  protest  against  the  current  conceptions 
of  agriculture  which  encourage  all  to  think  that 
agriculture  is  so  easy  that  all  wayfaring  people 
can  not  err  therein. 

In  this  connection  we  find  one  hopeful  note  in 
this  week's  announcements  from  Paris.  It  is  said 
that  the  successor  of  the  hobble  skirt  has  arrived. 
A  new  form  of  divided  skirt,  to  come  into  fashion 
in  the  spring,  is  to  be  launched  into  notoriety  by 
a  well-known  dressmaking  firm  of  the  Faubourge 
Ht.  Honore.  The  new  costume  comes  from  Turkey 
and  is  an  almost  exact  reproduction  of  the  dress 
worn  by  the  harem  ladies.  It  consists  of  a  long, 
loose  divided  skirt,  fitting  tightly  at  each  ankle. 
This  charming  fashion  will  open  women's  way 
to  agriculture  widely,  so  far  as  working  as  com- 
fortably as  a  man  works.  If  we  read  the  account 
aright,  it  simply  means  pants — flowing  at  first,  but 
gathered  tight  at  the  ankles.  And  if  gathered 
tight  below,  around  each  ankle,  it  will  only  take 
a  little  time  to  reduce  the  flow  to  an  accommo- 
dating width  above,  and  if  a  few  copper  rivets 
are  used  in  proper  places  the  proper  costume  for 
farming  women  will  be  realized.  Thus  will  dis- 
appear one  of  woman 's  handicaps,  but  while  wom- 
an is  donning  her  fitting  costume,  she  must  look 
sharp  lest  man  crawl  into  the  hammock  on  the 
shady  pia/za. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Preparing  for  Fruit  Planting. 

To  the  Editor :  What  effect  will  a  crop  of 
wheat  have  on  new  cleared  land,  to  be  planted 
in  fruit  trees  later  on?  What  kind  of  seed  is 
used  for  raising  orange  stock?  From  what  local- 
ity and  what  kind  of  seedliii'gs  (a  year  old)  should 
be  bought  for  orange  planting? — lieginner,  Placer 
county. 

One  crop  of  wheat  or  barley  will  make  no  par- 
ticular difference  with  the  cleared  land  which  you 
expect  to  plant  to  fruit  later.  Better  than  grow- 
ing grain  or  hay  would  be  the  growing  of  a  cul- 
tivated crop  like  corn,  potatoes,  beets,  squashes, 
etc.,  because  this  crop  would  require  summer  cul- 
tivation which  would  kill  out  many  weeds  or 
sprouts  and  leave  your  land  in  better  shape  for 
planting. 

Probably  about  half  the  orange  trees  grown 
in  California  are  budded  upon  sweet  orange  seed- 
lings, that  is,  seedlings  grown  from  the  seed  taken 
from  any  orange  in  the  market  which  has  plenty 
of  seed.  This  is,  of  course,  not  the  case  with  the 
navel  orange.  The  other  half  of  the  trees  grown 
in  this  State  are  grown  upon  sour  orange  or  bitter 
orange  seedlings.  This  seed  can  be  secured  from 
California  nurserymen  who  import  it  from  Flor- 
ida for  propagating  purposes.  You  can  buy  or- 
ange seedlings  from  those  advertising  them  in  our 
columns. 

Fertilizing  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  new  cow  manure  be  put 
on  alfalfa?  It  not  the  best  way  to  use  the  above 
as  a  fertilizer  in  form  of  li((uid  being  run  from 
barn  via  pipes  to  a  settling-tank  and  from  there 
via  irrigation  ditches  to  the  land  to  be  irrigated? 


What  is  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  cow  manure 
so  as  to  keep  a  barn  sanitary  and  the  place  free 
from  stench  ? — Farmer,  Coalinga. 

Cow  manure  can  be  used  to  advantage  on  al- 
falfa. Corrals  can  be  cleaned  up  and  the  manure 
spread  at  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  the  manure  can  be  spread  as  it 
is  produced  and  very  good  results  will  be  noticed 
in  the  growth  during  the  following  summer.  It 
is  perfectly  rational  for  you  to  use  the  licpiid 
fertilizer  as  you  propose  in  connection  with  irri- 
gation water,  but  this  is  not  generally  done  be- 
cause of  the  cost  of  the  outfit  and  the  labor  of 
handling  the  material  in  that  way.  The  best  way 
to  keep  a  barn  sanitary  is  to  keep  it  clean,  re- 
moving all  the  waste  matter  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance daily,  allowing  nothing  to  accumulate,  and 
have  the  stable  drainage  arranged  so  that  the 
stable  can  be  frequently  flushed  out  into  good 
drainage  outlets,  carrying  the  water  to  grass  or 
alfalfa  land  if  possible. 

Bordeaux  Mixture  Desirable. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  please  let  me  know  if 
the  bluestone  spray  is  injurious  to  the  trees?  Some 
of  my  neighbors  claim  it  is  and  so  have  stopped 
using  it. — Subscriber,  Kingsburg. 

There  have  been  Bordeaux  injuries  reported, 
and  you  can  get  details  of  them  by  sending  to  the 
New  York  Experiment  Station  at  CJeneva,  New 
York,  for  their  publications  on  that  subject.  They 
are,  however,  small  and  negligible  when  you  con- 
sider that  with  some  fruits  unless  you  do  timely 
and  effective  work  against  fungi,  you  might  just 
as  well  not  have  the  trees — in  fact,  you  may  bet- 
ter not  have  them,  because  unless  protected  they 
will  not  pay.  As  for  bluestone,  it  is  only  desirable 
when  associated  with  lime  in  the  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture, and  it  need  not  be  stronger  than  5  pounds 
bluestone  and  5  pounds  lime  to  50  gallons  of 
water.  The  old  practice  of  using  heavy  amounts 
of  bluestone  has  been  laid  aside  as  unnecessary 
and  undesirable.  Perhaps  it  is  this  to  which  your 
iHMghbors  object. 

Walnuts  in  the  Hills. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  walnuts  grow  well  in  the 
foothill  country  near  Los  Altos;  elevation  about 
600  feet,  soil  rich,  does  not  crack  in  summer  and 
seems  to  have  small  stones  in  it? — Reader,  San 
Jose. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  walnuts  will  do  well  in 
the  situation  that  you  describe,  providing  the  soil 
is  retentive  enough  so  that  the  trees  will  not  suffer 
for  lack  of  moisture  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer.  If  you  have  water  available  for  irriga- 
tion in  case  the  trees  should  need  it,  they  would 
give  satisfactory  results,  but  if  the  soil  is  likely 
to  dry  out  deeply  and  you  have  no  water  avail- 
able an  opposite  result  might  be  attained.  It  is 
a  fact  that  on  some  of  the  uplands  of  the  coast 
mountains  there  is  a  lack  of  moisture  late  in  the 
season  which  interferes  with  the  success  of  Some 
fruit  trees.  , 

Citrus  Sundries. 

To  the  Editor:  ('an  you  tell  me  what  causes 
spots  on  oranges  like  enclosed?  Is  it  all  right  to 
prune  orange  trees  at  this  time  of  year,  or  does 
it  injure  new  growth,  and,  if  it  does,  would  that 
be  detrimental  at  this  season?  Is  there  anything 
marketable  that  can  be. made  from  split  oranges. — 
T.  W.  C,  Folsom. 

The  "spot"  shown  in  the  specimen  of  orange 
rind  which  our  correspondent  sends  is  roundish, 
about  as  large  as  a  nickel  and  is  caused  by  a  biting 
insect  which  some  time  ago  cleanly  ate  away  the 
cells  of  the  outer  skin.  Such  injury  causes  the 
premature  ripening  of  the  adjacent  parts.  To 
prevent  such  spots,  the  culprit  which  makes  them 
must  be  discovered  and  then  repressive  measures 


can  be  intelligently  planned.  Fortunately  the  in- 
jury is  at  present  so  rare  as  to  be  negligible. 

Pruning  of  the  orange  can  be  done  now  with- 
out danger  of  starting  untimely  growth.  It  is, 
however,  better  to  prune  later  because  the  heal- 
ing is  more  rapid  when  the  tree  is  more  active. 

Theoretically  there  are  oils,  essences,  marma- 
lades, dried  peel,  etc.,  which  can  be  made  from 
split  oranges,  but  the  profit  in  such  enter])rises 
has  not  been  practically  demonstrated.  The  de- 
mand for  such  products  is  limited  and  the  pro- 
cesses are  expensive  in  outfit  and  labor. 

Resistant  Apple  Roots. 

To  the  Editor :  I  have  a  few  apple  trees  in  my 
back  yard,  and  they  are  almost  dead  in  conse- 
(pience  of  the  ravages  of  the  woolly  aphis.  1  am 
going  to  dig  them  t)ut  and  plant  in  their  places 
other  apple  trees  on  woolly  aphis-proof  root.  Will 
it  be  necessary  to  use  measures  to  exterminate 
the  woolly  aphis  in  the  old  roots  or  their  j)laces 
in  the  ground  before  planting  new  trees  in  the 
places  of  the  removed  trees?  Will  the  woolly 
aphis  attack  the  so-called  woolly  aphis-proof  roots 
if  these  are  planted  in  those  holes  without  previ- 
ously exterminating  the  aphis  pest  which  might 
be  in  the  ground  or  clinging  to  the  roots  still  re- 
maining there? — Amateur,  San  Francisco. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  undertake  to  kill  aphis 
in  the  ground  when  you  are  planting  apple  trees 
on  resistant  roots.  It  will  give  your  trees  a  better 
start  to  dig  large  holes,  throw  out  the  old  soil, 
and  fill  in  with  some  new  soil  from  another  part 
of  the  land  to  be  planted.  But  it  has  been  demon- 
strated that  these  roots  are  resistant,  no  matter 
if  planted  in  the  midst  of  infestation. 

Cutting  Eucal3T)tus. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  tell  me  at  what  time  of 
the  year  to  cut  eucalyptus  trees  in  order  to  have 
best  prospect  for  a  good  second  growth.  At  what 
height  from  the  ground?  Trees  are  from  six  to 
twenty-four  inches  in  diameter;  varieties,  blue 
gum,  red  gum  and  tereticornis. — Subscriber, 
Selma. 

From  what  we  have  seen  the  trees  can  be  cut 
whenever  convenient  during  the  fall  and  winter, 
as  there  is  then  least  active  growth.  You  can  get 
as  much  wood  as  possible  by  cutting  as  close  to 
the  ground  as  convenient.  Strong  shoots  start 
readily  at  any  point  from  the  ground  surface  or 
below  up  to  any  point  that  amputation  is  done. 
We  doubt  if  there  is  any  particularly  desirable 
place  so  far  as  second  growth  goes ;  it  seems  to 
come  all  right  anywhere.  Will  some  reader  con- 
tinue the  discussion? 

Budding  Roses. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  please  give  the  time 
and  method  of  budding  roses? — W.  B.  II.,  Santa 
Clara. 

Roses  are  very  easy  to  bud,  using  the  common 
shield  bud,  which  is  used  for  deciduous  fruit  trees. 
It  can  be  successfully  done  all  through  the  active 
growing  season  of  the  rose  whenever  you  can  find 
the  bark  lifting  well  and  well-formed  buds  to  put 
in.  If  there  is  any  "best  time"  it  is  after  the 
spring  bloom,  as  soon  as  the  buds  below  the  bloom 
are  plumped  out  well  and  before  they  break  into 
lateral  shoots.  You  can  tie  with  rafia,  but  any 
soft  cotton  string  or  yarn  works  well.  Of  course 
no  wax  is  necessary. 

A  Bone  Foundation. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  going  to  plant  out  some 
grape  vines,  and  would  like  to  know  if  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  put  old  bones,  broken  up  fine,  into  the 
holes  when  planting. — Subscriber,  Arizona. 

Yes,  if  you  do  not  use  too  much  and  it  is  mixed 
with  earth,  a  little  beyond  the  touch  of  the  roots 
at  planting.  You  do  not  need  to  finely  break  the 
bones.  The  roots  will  take  care  of  that.  But  do 
not  put  in  too  much  coarse  stuff,  for  fear  of  caus- 
ing too  rapid  drainage. 
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Horticulture. 


AVOCADO  AND  FEIJOA  AS  COMMERCIAL 
FRUITS. 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rukal  Pukss  by 
^Ir.  D.  W.  Cooi.iDCK,  Pasadena. 

Avocado — improperly  called  alli.irator  pear — 
and  Feijoa  sello\yiana  are  certain  to  become  im- 
portant parts  of  California's  horlieulture. 

The  avocado  should  be  tried  in  all  sections  of 
the  State  where  the  temperature  does  not  drop 
below  26°,  and  the  feijoa  in  all  sections  where 
the  mercury  does  not  go  below  18°  above  zero. 
It  is  surprising  to  me  that  the  merits  of  these 
have  not  been  more  generally  recognized. 

As  pasturage  becomes  more  restricted  and  the 
output  of  meat  becomes  less,  it  is  but  natural 
that  we  should  be  casting  about  for  something  to 
take  its  place.  In  the  avocado  we  have  it,  as 
it  is  a  fruit  possessing  neither  acid  or  sugar,  but 
is,  more  correctly  speaking,  a  vegetable  fat  in 
a  form  easily  assimilated  and  so  highly  relished 
that  those  who  know  its  qualities  are  paying  ex- 
ceedingly high  prices  for  it.  Good  specimens 
rarely  retail  at  less  than  from  40  to  75  cents  each. 
The  tree  is  a  beautiful  evergreen  and  the  better 
varieties  are  very  productive.  A  single  tree  in 
Los  Angeles  produced  in  one  year  2400  fruits. 
A  good  average  yield  is  from  ;300  to  800  fruits. 
From  50  to  80  trees  can  be  planted  to  the  acre, 
and  at  a  price  less  than  one-quarter  the  present 
retailing  price,  would  be  more  profitable  than  any 
fruit  we  now  have.  I  have  yet  to  see  the  person 
who  has  had  access  to  good  local-grown  fruit 
that  is  not  ravenously  fond  of  it. 

Fei.ioa  belongs  remotely  to  the  guava  family, 
but  is  nuich  more  hardy  than  any  of  them,  and 
is  unlike  all  guavas  in  every  way.  In  the  matter 
of  seeds,  which  are  so  pronounced  in  the  guava, 
the  feijoa  has  but  few,  of  almost  microscopic 
character.  In  flavor,  no  guava  can  approach  it. 
The  flavor  has  been  described  as  a  mingling  of 
pineapple,  banana,  and  raspberry :  it  is  a  Havor 
unique  that  cannot  be  compared  to  any  other 
fruit.  IMatiiring  in  November,  the  fruit  will  keep 
naturally  until  Christmas,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  one  of  our  great  fruits  for 
export.  The  shrub  is  a  very  pretty  one— when 
in  flower  more  attractive  than  a  fuchsia,  and  in 
fact  the  feijoa  is  desirable  from  all  points  of 
view. 


HOW  THE  SONOMA  COMMISSIONERS  WILL 
WORK. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Callaway,  Horticultural  Commission- 
er of  Sonoma  county,  in  his  last  report  to  the 
Supervisors,  outlined  the  following  program: 

"We  are  occasionally  asked  as  to  what  we  pro- 
pose to  do  in  regard  to  the  growers  who  have 
infested  orchards  and  refuse  or  neglect  to  do  any- 
thing toward  disinfecting  them.  In  reply  to  such 
inquiries,  I  wish  to  say  that  we  have  about  1000 
growers  in  the  county  committed  in  writing  to 
the  spraying  and  cleaning  up  of  their  orchards. 
An  overwhelming  majority  of  those  canvassed 
have  gone  on  record  as  being  in  favor  of  the  strict 
enforcement  of  the  horticultural  laws. 

"We  are  advising  every  fruit  grower,  in  his 
own  interest,  to  keep  his  orchard  free  from  insect 
pests  and  fungoid  diseases,  and  where  a  neighbor 
refuses  or  neglects  to  do  so,  but  insists  on  breed- 
ing pests  to  menace  the  clean  orchards,  to  rei)ort 
the  same  to  the  Horticultural  Commissioner's 
office  and  the  Commissioner  will  cause  an  insi)ec- 
tion  to  be  made,  and  if  the  orchards  complained 
of  are  found  to  be  infested,  the  necessary  legal 
steps  will  be  taken  to  have  them  disinfected,  so 
that  all  may  have  the  protection  the  law  affords. 

"In  order  to  accomplish  this  work,  the  Com- 
missioner will  depend  largely  on  voluntary  infor- 
mation, otherwise  a  large  corps  of  competent  in- 
spectors would  be  required  to  make  an  orchard- 
to-orchard  inspection,  which  would  be  a  constatit 
and  heavy  expense  to  the  county.  The  same  pol- 
icy will  be  followed  in  regard  to  the  noxious 
weeds.  We  desire  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the 
growers,  so  as  to  render  all  possible  assistance." 


APHIS-PROOF  APPLE  ROOTS. 

We  answered  brieHy  some  questions  on  this 
subject  recently.  We  are  glad  to  find  in  the 
December  report  of  iNIr.  W.  H.  Volck,  County 
Horticultural  Commissioner  of  Santa  Cruz  county, 
the  following  detailed  discussion  of  the  behavior 
of  resistant  trees  and  how  they  are  prepared : 

The  local  nurseries  are  few  in  number  and 
contain  comparatively  little  stock.  They  have 
all  been  inspected.  The  woolly  aphis  was  about 
the  only  pest  found.  Some  of  the  nurseries  were 
free  from  this  insect,  but  others  showed  the 
trouble  on  a  percentage  of  stock.  In  some  cases 
the  nurserymen  have  been  successful  in  reducing 
or  preventing  the  spread  of  this  pest  by  the  use 
of  the  Northex'u  Spy  root.  These  roots  are  of 
two  types,  the  entire  root  and  the  half  stock. 
The  entire  root  consists  of  the  Nonhern  Spy  root 
and  enough  stock  of  the  same  variety  to  graft 
above  the  ground,  'ihe  half  stock  is  a  section  of 
Northern  bpy  stock  to  which  a  common  root  is 
grafted  at  the  bottom  end  and  the  variety  de- 
sired at  the  other. 

Woolly  aphis  will  not  injure  the  Northern  Spy 
root  ana  .seldom  attacks  it  to  any  extent.  The 
whole  root  is  a  complete  protection  again.st  this 
pest  below  ground,  and  the  half  stock  also  ap- 
pears to  be  successful  when  properly  managed, 
the  aphis  will  not  work  down  the  Northern  Spy 
stock  if  tile  soil  is  well  packed  around  it,  but 
suckers  from  the  common  root  helow  may  lead 
the  aphis  down  if  not  (piickly  removed.  .t\ftei 
planting,  the  half  stoclvs  usually  throw  out  roots 
so  that  the  tree  eventually  becomes  established 
on  a  complete  Northern  Spy  root  system. 

The  half  slocks  are  used  by  nurserymen  be- 
cause they  are  less  expensive  than  the  whole  root. 
The  extra  expense  attached  to  growing  Northern 
Spy  roots  and  half  stocks  must  be  added  to  the 
price  of  the  trees,  but  the  orchardist  will  usually 
tind  that  it  pays  to  make  the  extra  investment. 

Tieatment  oi  Oonunon  Stock. —  Where  nursery 
stock  is  to  be  grown  on  coninion  root,  special 
precautions  must  be  taken  to  avoid  woolly  aphis 
infections.  The  nursery  should  be  located,  as  far 
as  possible  from  any  apple  trees,  and  the  soil 
had  best  be  of  a  sandy  texture,  not  adobe,  which 
will  crack.  As  an  additional  precaution,  the 
grafts  should  be  dipped  l)(  fore  jilanting  to  insure 
the  absence  of  aphis. 

A  good  dip  that  will  not  injure  the  stock  is 
prepared  as  follows : 

Black  leaf  tobacco  extract,  1  gallon;  water,  30 
gallons ;  or,  black  leaf  40,  1  quart ;  water,  50  gal- 
lons. 

The  efficiency  of  these  dips  is  increased  by  the 
addition  of  1  to  V/n  pounds  of  whale-oil  soap. 
In  treating  the  stock,  the  best  procedure  will  be- 
to  dij)  the  .seedlings  (before  cutting)  and  the  sci- 
ons sejtarately.  The  stock  to  be  drained  off  and 
partly  dried  before  grafting.  This  procedure  is 
to  avoid  soaking  in  of  the  dip  at  the  cut  ends 
of  root  and  scion.  Of  course,  the  scions  will  have 
a  cut  end,  but  a  short  piece  may  be  removed  and 
discarded  after  dipping. 

The  seedling.s  which  have  been  received,  so 
far,  have  been  apparently  free  from  aphis,  but 
a  very  minute  inspection  would  be  required  to 
say  that  they  were  absolutely  free  from  the  pest. 

Young  trees  would  also  be  benefited  by  dipping 
the  roots  and  tops  before  planting,  for  the  same 
reason  as  the  grafts.  The  trees  should  be  washed 
and  then  dipped  just  as  they  come  from  the  nurs- 
ery. The  roots  and  tops  to  be  pruned  afterward. 
In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  state  that 
some  planters  are  not  properly  root  and  top 
l)runing  the  trees  they  are  .setting.  All  cut  or 
broken  roots  should  be  pruned  back  to  live  wood. 
The  tops  should  be  cut  back  to  two  or  three 
feet  of  the  ground  line,  and  all  side  branches  re- 
movetl.  These  precautions  are  especially  neces- 
sary with  apricot  and  peach  trees  to  prevent  the 
drying  out  of  the  tops  from  killing  the  whole 
tree.  The  pruning  should  be  done  as  the  trees 
are  being  planted. 

It  is  also  advisable  to  plant  the  trees  as  soon 
after  they  arrive  as  possible.  The  practice  of 
heeling  in,  and  then  setting  in  the  orchard  a 
mouth  or  more  later,  has  been  the  cause  of  .  con- 
siderable trouble  and  even  the  death  of  some 
trees  that  would  otherwise  have  lived. 


Citrus  Fruits. 


ADVERTISING  THE  CALIFORNIA  ORANGE. 

We  have  frequently  urged  upon  our  readers 
the  fact  that  organization  for  selling  not  only 
enables  growers  to  sell  better  but  to  sell  more 
fruit  because  an  organization  can  push  i)romotive 
work.  This  is  being  .splendidly  demonstrated  by 
the  citrus  organization,  the  California  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Exchange,  and  the  Los  Angeles  Express  re- 
cently gave  an  interesting  outline  of  its  under- 
takings which  every  fruit  grower  in  the  State 
should  know  about. 

Groweis'  Advertisements.— One  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  is  being  expended  this  season  by  the 
Calilornia  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange  in  advertis- 
ing California  oranges.  The  campaign  began  De- 
cember 1  and  it  is  now  at  its  height.  All  over 
the  country  half-page  advertisements  are  con- 
fronting the  millions  of  readers  of  the  newspapers 
telling  them  of  the  choice  (pialities  of  California 
citrus  fruit. 

Beginning  three  years  ago  in  an  experimental 
way,  the  advertising  department  of  the  Exchange 
has  grown  to  such  proportions  that  it  occupies 
an  entire  fioor  of  a  Chicago  office-building,  and 
last  year  it  employed  50  persons  through  the 
height  of  the  season.  This  year  the  number  of 
employees  will  be  far  greater.  The  department 
receives  two  wagon-loads  of  mail  each  day  during 
most  of  the  orange  season,  and  it  .sends  out  a 
like  amount. 

The  first  year  that  advertising  was  tried,  only 
the  State  of  Iowa  was  covered.  A  careful  watch 
was  kept  of  results,  and  it  proved  that  the  ad- 
vertising increa.sed  the  sale  of  the  Exchange's 
fruit  50  per  cent  over  the  preceding  year. 

The  next  year  the  advertising  campaign  was 
spread  to  cover  four  or  five  States  around  Iowa, 
and  it  was  continued  in  that  State.  In  the  new 
territory  the  increase  was  about  50  per  cent,  as 
It  had  been  in  Iowa,  but  in  the  latter  State,  while 
there  was  a  good  increase,  it  was  not  as  great 
a  percentage. 

the  third  year  the  Northwest  was  added  to 
the  territory  covered  by  advertising,  and  this 
year  the  campaign  includes  nearly  all  of  the 
Cnited  States  and  all  of  Canada. 

Bombarding  the  Yankees.— An  experiment  is 
being  tried  in  .\ew  England  this  season,  however, 
by  using  .street-cars  in  that  territory  insitead  of 
newspapers.  What  the  result  will  be,  no  one  will 
know  until  the  close  of  the  season  shows  what 
regions  have  given  the  greatest  increase  in  .sales. 

The  Southeastern  and  Southwestern  States  are 
not  included  in  the  campaign,  for  the  reason  that 
Florida  oranges  cover  the  former  territory,  and 
it  was  not  deemed  worth  while  to  advertise  in  the 
latter,  where  the  fruit  is  grown. 

"Naturally,  our  advertising  must  benefit  the 
entire  industry,"  said  B,  A.  Woodford,  manager 
of  the  Exchange.  "We  try  to  get  the  benefit  for 
our  own  members  as  much  as  possible:  but,  of 
course,  we  cannot  advertise  the  fruit  without 
benefiting  more  or  less  the  entire  indu.stry.  But 
as  the  E.\change  handles  60  per  cent  of  the  en- 
tire production,  we  figure  that  we  get  at  least 
60  per  cent  of  the  benefit  of  the  advertising,  and 
we  think  much  more." 

Silver  Spoons. — In  order  to  accomplish  this  re- 
sult, only  "Sunkist"  oranges  are  advertised,  and 
the  best  grade  is  packed  under  the  brand  in  wrap- 
pers bearing  the  "Sunkist"  design.  Premiums 
are  offered  in  the  advertising  for  the  return  of 
each  dozen  of  these  wrajjpers,  with  enough  cash 
to  cover  the  cost  of  handling.  These  premiums 
are  silver  orange  and  dessert  spoons  and  fruit- 
knives.  In  one  week  last  year  75,000  spoons  were 
ordered  as  premiums,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
number  will  go  far  above  that  weekly  in  the 
height  of  the  season  this  year,  as  four  times  the 
territory  is  covered. 

Fruits  for  All  Purposes. — An  "orange  week" 
is  designated  in  each  •^iven  territory  about  once 
a  month.  Before  this  is  tloiie,  the  retailers  in  the 
territory  are  sent  letters  informing  them  of  the 
advertising  to  be  done,  and  urging  sjiecial  dis- 
plays of  the  fruit.  The  result  is  that  the  consump- 
tion of  oranges  is  greatly  stimulated  during  those 
weeks. 

Another  method  of  advertising  is  through  a 
little  booklet  of  recipes  showing  different  ways 
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of  using  oranges  and  lemons — the  latter  fruit  both 
for  culinary  and  toilet  purposes.  Two  millions 
of  these  booklets  were  sent  out  this  season.  They 
were  all  mailed,  and  the  addresses  were  gathered 
from  telephone  books  throughout  the  country. 

It  is  believed  that  these  various  methods  of 
publicity  will  render  possible  a  great  growth  in 
the  production  of  California  citrus  fruits  with- 
out glutting  the  market. 

ORANGES  AND  LEMONS  VIA  PANAMA. 


The  experiment  of  shipping  oranges  and  lemons 
to  New  York  by  water  via  the  Panama  route 
has  proved  a  success,  the  California-Atlantic 
Steamship  Company  having  transported  a  carload 
of  each  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  The  fruit 
reached  its  destination  in  surprisingly  good  con- 
dition, the  oranges  showing  only  7  per  cent  decay 
while  but  5  per  cent  of  the  lemons  spoiled.  The 
shipment  was  delayed  in  crossing  the  isthmus  be- 
cause of  congestion,  and  on  the  Atlantic  side  it 
had  to  be  placed  in  the  hold  on  account  of  cold. 

The  water  rate  is  50  cents  per  hundredweight, 
or  ^10  per  ton,  against  a  rail  rate  of  $1.15  per 
hundredweight  or  $23  per  ton. 

Although  no  official  announcement  has  yet  been 
made  of  the  permanency  of  the  weekly  sailing 
schedule,  the  steamship  line  agent  says  it  is  a 
matter  of  the  Panama  railroad  being  able  to 
handle  the  cargoes  at  the  isthnuis,  and  that  as 
soon  as  its  ability  to  do  this  is  established,  his 
company  would  advertise  and  maintain  the  week- 
ly sailings  from  San  Francisco  direct  to  the  Isth- 
mus, with  the  single  stop  at  San  Pedro. 

In  a  recent  interview  of  a  California  congress- 
man with  a  Washington  reporter,  the  former  said  : 
"The  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal  will  have 
an  important  bearing  upon  barring  out  imports 
of  Sicily  lemons.  In  all  likelihood  it  will  give 
California  fruit  a  wider  outlet  in  Eastern  markets, 
and  of  course  this  can  have  but  one  effect  upon 
the  importations  of  Italian  lemons,  providing  the 
Pacific  Coast  product  is  sufficient  for  home  con- 
sumption, and  that  the  quality  is  as  good  as  that 
of  the  Italian  lemons."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our 
best  lemons  are  better  than  the  Italian,  as  shown 
several  times  by  careful  tests  and  comparisons 
in  New  York. 


Entomological. 


A  STRAIGHT  TIP  ON  THE  THRIP. 


The  pear  thrip  is  strictly  "it"  in  the  way  of 
a  destructive  fruit  insect  in  several  deciduous 
fruit  districts  where  it  has  appeared.  It  is  likely 
to  prove  the  same  in  many  other  districts.  We 
gave  last  week  an  outline  of  what  the  Santa 
Clara  growers  are  trying  to  do  and  some  things 
which  were  said  to  them  by  men  who  are  work- 
ing hard  on  the  problem.  We  have  just  received 
an  advance  copy  of  Circular  131  of  the  Bureau 
of  Entomology  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture on  "How  to  Control  the  Pear  Thrips, " 
by  S.  W.  Foster  and  P.  R.  Jones,  who  have  been 
doing  the  work  in  California.  The  following  is 
a  direct  line  of  advice  as  to  what  to  do  for  the 
reduction  of  the  insect  in  the  light  of  present 
knowledge. 

Spraying  is  by  far  the  most  satisfactory  means 
for  controlling  the  pear  thrips  on  all  classes  of 
deciduous  fruit  trees  in  California.  However, 
to  spray  successfully  involves  an  entirely  differ- 
ent conception  of  the  operation  than  as  ordinar- 
ily practiced  against  other  orchard  insects.  Only 
the  most  efficient  spray  materials  should  be  used, 
namely,  the  combination  of  distillate-oil  emulsion 
and  tobacco  extract,  or  distillate-oil  emulsion  and 
nicotine  solutions.  The  spraying  must  be  thor- 
oughly done  and  put  on  the  trees  when  the  thrips 
appear  in  numbers,  not  waiting  till  many  buds 
have  been  destroyed.  It  is  strongly  advised  to 
use  power  machines,  and  growers  are  urged  to 
use  them  for  all  the  spraying,  and  to  have  a 
tower  platform  elevated  over  the  tank  so  that 
one  man  can  thoroughly  drench  the  tops  of  the 
trees. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  use  high  pressure 
— from  150  to  200  jiounds— and  only  angle  noz- 
zles .should  be  employed,  and  these  must  be  held 
close  to  the  bud  clusters  to  force  the  spray  di- 
rectly into  the  ends  of  the  buds.    This  is  abso- 


lutely necessary  to  secure  good  penetration  and 
get  satisfactory  results.  Plenty  of  material — 3 
to  5  gallons  per  tree  for  pears,  depending  on 
the  .size  of  the  tree — should  be  used ;  more  liquid 
is  required  for  large  prune  trees;  large  cherry 
trees  may  require  7  to  8  gallons  per  tree  for  sat- 
isfactory results.  Only  two  rows  should  be 
sprayed  at  a  time,  using  three  men,  one  on  the 
tower  to  spray  the  tops  of  the  trees,  thus  reach- 
ing all  buds  pointing  upward,  and  two  men  on 
the  ground  (one  to  each  row)  to  spray  the  lower 
buds  and  those  pointing  downard  or  laterally. 

Timing  the  Applications. — The  spraying  must 
be  done  on  time,  and  for  best  results  all  the  trees 
should  be  treated  within  a  few  days.  During  the 
season  of  1910  more  of  the  failure  to  get  satis- 
factory results  was  due  to  lateness  of  application 
than  to  any  other  cause.  Thrips  were  in  the  trees 
and  in  great  numbers  before  many  of  the  grow- 
ers purchased  their  spraying  supplies,  and  in 
many  cases  half  the  buds  were  entirely  destroyed 
and  the  others  badly  injured  before  the  trees  had 
been  given  even  the  first  application.  The  grower 
should  have  everything  in  readiness,  all  materials 
on  hand,  concentrated  emulsion  made  up,  and 
spray  machinery  in  perfect  working  order  by 
the  first  of  I\Iarch  and  have  all  other  orchard 
work  in  such  shape  that  when  the  thrips  appear 
in  numbers  the  spraying  may  be  done  at  once 
and  before  the  buds  have  been  seriously  injured 
by  the  feeding  of  the  adults.  The  grower  should 
have  enough  spray  machines  to  cover  the  orchard 
(juickly.  At  least  one  good  jjower  outfit  is  neces- 
sary for  every  30  acres  of  orchard. 

Schedule  of  Applications. — In  badly  infested 
orchards  three  applications  are  necessary  the  first 
year  for  controlling  the  pear  thrips.  Two  of  these 
sprayings  should  be  directed  against  the  adults 
and  one  against  the  larvae,  and  to  obtain  satis- 
factory results  must  be  timed  properly. 

First  Application.— The  first  spraying  .should 
come  as  soon  as  the  thrips  can  be  found  on  the 
trees  in  numbers.  This  will  usually  be  the  first 
two  or  three  days  of  March,  just  as  the  earliest 
buds  are  separating  slightly  at  the  tips. 

Second  Application. — The  second  spraying, 
which  is  also  for  adults,  should  come  from  four 
to  ten  days  after  the  first,  depending  somewhat 
on  variety  of  fruit,  stage  of  bud  development, 
and  rapidity  of  emergence  of  thrips  from  the 
ground.  On  pears  this  will  usually  be  just  as 
the  earliest  cluster  buds  are  spreading,  and  on 
prunes  and  cherries  when  the  tips  of  the  petals 
first  begin  to  show. 

Both  of  these  applications  are  important  and 
necessary  to  insure  the  profluction  of  a  good  crop 
of  uninjured  blossoms.  The  nozzles  should  be 
held  close  to  the  bud  clusters  and  the  spray  di- 
rected into  the  ends  of  the  buds.  This  makes  it 
necessary  that  the  spraying  be  done  mostly  from 
above. 

Third  Application. — The  third  spraying  is  for 
larvae  and  properly  comes  just  as  most  of  the 
petals  are  falling  from  the  trees  depending  some- 
what upon  the  variety  of  the  fruit.  In  any  ease, 
the  small,  white,  active  larvae  can  be  easily  seen, 
and  when  they  first  become  abundant  spraying 
should  be  done.  In  this  larval  spraying  on  cher- 
ries and  prunes  where  there  is  a  large  amount 
of  leaf  surface  exposed,  the  spray  should  be  di- 
rected first  again.st  the  underside  of  the  leaves, 
beginning  with  the  lowest  branches  and  spraying 
upward.  Most  of  the  larvae  are  feeding  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  leaves,  and  spraying  the 
upper  surface  first  would  serve  to  knock  the 
larvae  from  the  trees  without  their  coming  into 
contact  with  the  spray.  Angle  nozzles  giving  a 
coarse,  penetrating  spray,  should  be  used  for  all 
applications. 

Materials  to  Use. — The  combination  of  3  per 
cent  home-made  distillate-oil  emulsion,  made  from 
raw  distillate,  32°  to  34°  Baume,  and  the  nico- 
tine solutions,  is  given  preference  over  all  other 
sprays  used  so  far.  To  dilute,  measure  out  5VL> 
gallons  of  the  stock  emulsion  for  each  100-gallon 
spray  tank,  or  11  gallons  for  a  200-gall()ii  tank; 
start  the  engine;  pour  the  stock  emulsion  into 
the  spray  tank,  and  while  the  agitator  is  running, 
add  the  water  to  fill  up  the  tank,  putting  in  the 
strong  nicotine  solution  last  and  after  the  stock 
emulsion  has  been  diluted.  For  spraying  in  the 
interior  counties  add  to  this  dilute  oil-emulsion 
commercial  tobacco  extract  No.  1,  which  is  a 
dark,  almost  viscous  liquid  containing  2.75  per 


cent  nicotine,  at  the  rate  of  1  to  75 ;  or  tobacco 
extract  No.  2,  which  is  a  light-colored  lifpiid 
containing  40  per  cent  of  almost  nonvolatile  nico- 
tine at  the  rate  of  1  to  1500,  or  a  fraction  more 
than  a  pint  to  a  200-gallon  tank.  This  form  of 
the  nicotine  has  been  highly  efficient  and  will 
in  all  probability  be  more  satisfactory  than  the 
former.  By  reason  of  its  greater  concentration 
the  handling  and  transportation  charges  will  be 
much  less;  al.so,  the  nicotine  contained  in  this 
preparation  is  much  less  volatile,  thus  allowing 
the  use  of  a  smaller  amount  of  actual  nicotine  in 
the  dilution,  as  it  remains  an  active  killing  agfent 
for  a  longer  time  on  the  trees. 

In  Santa  Clara  county  greater  dilutions  than 
these  have  been  found  to  be  satisfactory,  due 
most  likely  to  different  climatic  conditions,  evap- 
oration there  being  much  less  at  this  time  than 
in  the  interior  counties  where  the  atmosphere  is 
drier.  (Jrowers  in  the  Santa  Clara  valley  are  ad- 
vised to  use  the  3  per  cent  distillate-oil  emulsion, 
with  tobacco  extract  No.  1  added  at  the  rate  of 
1  to  100,  or  tobacco  extract  No.  2  at  the  rate  of 
1  to  2000.  These  recommendations  hold  for  all 
thrips  sprayings,  for  both  adults  and  larvae,  and 
on  all  varieties  of  deciduous  fruits  attacked  by 
the  pear  thrips.  No  orchards  should  be  sprayed, 
however,  when  the  trees  are  in  full  bloom. 
spraying  for  adults  should  be  done  before  the 
blossoms  appear  and  spraying  for  larvae  after 
a  large  proportion  of  the  petals  have  fallen.  - 

In  the  prune  orchards  of  Santa  Clara  valley 
deep  fall  plowing  and  cross-plowing  has  proved 
a  valuable  and  profitable  aid  in  controlling  the 
thrips.  Those  who  can  do  so  are  strongly  ad- 
vised to  irrigate  their  orchards  in  Septemlx'r  or 
October  and  when  the  soil  is  in  proper  condi- 
tion plow  with  disk-plows  to  a  depth  of  7  or  8 
inches  and  harrow,  then  cross-plow  8  to  9  inches 
deep  and  harrow  again.  All  plowing  shpuld  be 
done  during  the  months  of  October  and  Novem- 
ber. During  this  season  the  thrips  are  passing 
through  the  tender  pupal  stage  and  are  more 
easily  killed  by  mechanical  means  than  at  any 
other  season  of  the  year. 

Plowing  has  not  proved  satisfactory  as  even 
a  partial  means  of  controlling  the  thrips  in  the 
pear  orchards  of  the  interior  counties.  This  is 
due,  perhaps,  to  several  conditions,  one  of  which 
is  the  different  type  of  soil,  and  another,  the  fact 
that  the  area  of  soil  infested  with  thrips  around 
pear  trees  is  very  much  less  than  around  prune 
trees,  the  branches  of  which  spread  farther,  eipv- 
ering  a  greater  surface  of  the  ground.  The  larvae 
in  leaving  the  trees  fall  to  the  ground  directly 
from  the  foliage  and  young  fruit,  -rather  than 
crawl  down  the  trunks  of  the  trees ;  hence  in  a 
prune  orchard  they  are  more  widely  distributed 
throughout  the  soil  between  the  trees  and  oan 
be  reached  by  the  plows,  while  in  a  pear  orchard 
most  of  the  larvae  in  the  ground  are  close  aroitnd 
the  base  of  the  trees. 

Summary. — The  pear  thrips  can  be  controlled 
by  thorough  spraying  on  any  variety  of  the  de- 
ciduous fruits  grown  in  the  infested  areas  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  sprayings  necessary  to  control  the  thrips 
are  expensive,  but  the  outlay  of  money  and  labor 
gives  large  returns.  Many  experiments  in  spray- 
ing have  given  net  returns  of  from  $100  to  $600 
per  acre  more  than  was  secured  from  adjoining 
untreated  areas. 

The  thrips  work  rapidly  and  may  destroy  all 
prospects  of  a  crop  in  less  than  a  week's  time. 
Spraying,  to  be  successful,  must  be  done  thor- 
oughly and  at  the  time  to  kill  the  thrips  before 
the  fruit  buds  have  been  destroyed. 

Those  who  can  do  so  successfully  are  advised 
to  irrigate  and  plow  in  the  fall.  This  is  to  "be 
followed  by  thorough  spraying  the  following 
spring. 

When  the  thrijjs  begin  to  appear  on  the  trees 
in  numbers,  spraying  should  be  done  thoroughly, 
using  high  pressure,  holding  nozzles  close  to  buds, 
and  directing  the  spray  directly  into  the  ends  of 
the  buds,  and  not  against  the  sides. 

(irowers  should  not  attempt  to  spray  too  many 
trees  with  one  machine.  More  profitable  returns 
will  be  gained  by  spraying  half  of  the  orchard 
thoroughly  and  at  the  proper  times  than  by  spray- 
ing all  the  orchard  poorly  one  time.  Results  of 
the  work  in  1909  and  1910  show  conclusively  that 
one  application  is  not  sufficient  when  the  tWips 
are  abundant.  ^ 
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ORNAMENTAL 

DECIDUOUS 

CITRUS 

m  vhrieties 

TRUE  TO  NAME 

We  Daiticiilarlv  iiiviti'  xour 
attention  to  our  nia^Miificcnt 
line  of  fruit  trees,  guaranteed 
(it  ^ive  absolute  satisfaction. 

APPLES 

PEACHES 
PRUNES 

POMEGRANATES 

CHERRIES 

PEARS 

PERSIMMONS 

PLUMS 

CALIMYRNA  ALSO  ADRIAT- 
IC TYPE  OF  FIGS 


OLIVES 


We  have  still  a  fair  stoek  of 
all  leadinjET  pieklinif  and  oil 
sorts  to  offer,  but  they  are 
fioing  fast;  so  don't  delay  plac- 
in^r  your  orders. 


SMALL  FRUITS 

BLACKBERRIES 

CURRANTS 

GOOSEBERRIES 
LOGANBERRIES 

RASPBERRIES 

STRAWBERRIES 


GRAPE  VINES 

The  leadini^  shipping  and 
table  sorts  are  in  strong  de- 
mand. Also  raisin  grapes,  Uns- 
eat, Stdtana  and  Thomp.son 
Seedless.  We  list  only  the  best 
and  (]uotc  at  reasonable  prices. 


I\Iention  this  Ad  and  we  wel 
send  our 

Annual  Illustrated  Price 
Catalogue  Free 

Mi»-o»  eii»iTAt.  •  ieo.oe«.o« 

FANCHER  CREEK 
NURSERIES 

INC 

GeaC.Roedlng  Pr«a 
Box  18  FresDo.California.l 


WHAT  A  WOMAN  DID  IN  STAN- 
ISLAUS COUNTY. 


(Continued  From  Page  69.) 

still  too  trashy  to  do  ditching  and  scrai)- 
ing,  so  mowing,  raking,  pulling  by  hand 
and  burning  were  continued  all  winter. 

It  was  my  intention  to  get  all  or  nearly 
all  the  land  under  iniprovement  at  once. 
This  was  where  I  made  my  greatest  mis- 
take in  calculation.  In  a  couple  of 
months  after  I  bought  the  laud,  the  per- 
sons for  whom  I  had  bought  eighty  acres 
of  the  land  decided  to  come  the  follow- 
ing fall,  1906,  and  inu)rove  for  them- 
selves, so  this  was  planted  to  water- 
melons, pumpkins,  tomatoes,  sweet  pota- 
toes and  cantaloupes.  These  did  well, 
but  were  not  more  than  half  marketed, 
as  the  great  fire  deprived  us  of  a  market 
place.  I  soon  saw  that  even  with  this 
eighty  out.  I  could  not  gat  two  hundred 
acres  under  cultivation,  as  I  had  the 
house,  well,  barn,  chicken  lots,  and  barn 
lots  all  to  build,  horses,  machinery,  trees, 
vines,  seeds  to  buy,  cliickens  to  raise, 
men  to  hire  and  cook  for.  I  had  help 
in  the  house  for  only  nine  weeks  during 
the  first  year;  altogether  too  much  for 
one  pair  of  hands  and  one  inexperienced 
head  to  do,  so  another  forty  was  planted 
to  watermelons  and  another  to  oats.  In 
this  way  some  of  the  land  could  not  have 
flve-year-old  improvements  when  turned 
over  to  the  different  ones  interested,  but 
that  part  had  been  left  to  me  entirely, 
as  it  would,  of  course,  be  to  my  interest 
to  get  all  planting  done  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Neither  did  my  plans  to  run  the 
place  tor  two  years  without  Mr.  Simon's 
help  hold  out  for  the  two  years.  His 
business  was  still  less  satisfactory  with- 
out my  help,  and  I  had  too  much  to  do, 
so  July  1,  1906,  found  Mr.  Simon  and 
Arlo  with  me;  also  my  father.  I  had  not 
bought  any  land  for  my  father,  but  he 
immediately  bought  twenty  acres  adjoin- 
ing, as  did  also  a  brother-in-law  a  few 
months  later. 

When  Mr.  Simon  came  he  found  all 
ditches  built,  about  forty  acres  partially 
leveled  for  alfalfa,  but  only  six  acres 
planted,  as  it  had  gotten  so  late  we  did 
not  care  to  risk  planting  alfalfa  and  had 
jiut  the  rest  in  Egyptian  corn,  sunflowers, 
potatoes,  beans,  etc.  Thirty  acres  were 
in  Calimyrna  figs,  twelve  acres  Tokay 
grapes,  thirty  acres  of  Zinfandel  grapes, 
five  acres  of  home  orchard — one  acre  of 
about  seventy-five  trees  on  each  of  five 
twenties — and  one  acre  of  eucalyptus. 
Our  forty  acres  of  oats  were  in  the  stacks 
and  melons  were  beginning  to  ripen.  We 
shipped  thirty-nine  carloads,  possibly  one- 
third  of  the  crop,  and  then  quiet  because 
we  knew  nothing  about  shipping  any- 
where except  to  San  Francisco,  and  that 
year  San  Francisco  did  not  indulge  freely 
in  luxuries.  This  was  a  severe  blow  for 
us  and  the  outlook  was  pretty  blue.  Two 
for  whom  we  bought  were  scared  out  and 
wanted  their  money  back.  Although  we 
were  under  no  obligation  to  pay  back 
anything  for  five  years,  we  paid  it  im- 
mediately and  with  interest.  We  were 
really  better  olT  than  before,  as  lands  had 
apiireciated  so  much  in  value  that  the 
land  was  worth  considerably  more  than 
we  were  to  get  for  it.  but  that  was  not 
cash,  and  cash  was  our  great  need. 

The  winter  of  1906-07  we  planted  just 
about  the  same  acreage  as  the  first  win- 
ter. Thirty  acres  of  peaches,  six  of  ai)ri- 
cots,  six  of  Muscat  grapes,  a  few  more 
figs,  fourteen  acres  of  Zinfandels  and 
twenty-five  acres  of  alfalfa.  This  still 
left  us  forty  acres  for  oats,  and  several 
small  patches  of  land  for  truck  and 
melons.  The  third  winter  we  got  nearly 
everything  planted  but  one  of  our  own 
twenties.  This  we  planted  with  nursery 
stock,  and  we  filled  all  our  young  or- 
chards with  nursery  stock  between  the 


Strongest  on  the  Market 

For  San  Jose  Scale,  Apple  and  Pear  Scab 
None  Other  as  Good  as 

O-R-T-H-O 

LIME-SILPHUR  SOLUTION 

MAKE  MONEY  by  buying  new-processed  and  stronger  solution  for 
exactly  the  same  price  you  have  been  compelled  to  pay  heretofore 
for  weak  and  uncertain  product.  Demand  the  best  the  market 
affords.  The  best  is  never  too  good.  Demand  O-R-T-H-O,  the  new 
aristocrat  of  sprays.   Test  36  Beaume. 

Yours,  lor  spray-elliclency  and  strength, 

California  Spray-Cliemical  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS 

Watsonville,  California 

Orif^iiiiitors  and  sole  makers  of  that  incomparable  arsenate  of 
lead,  the  only  strictly  nentral  kind  manufaetured  anywhere  in  the 
world,  and  which  Eastern  manufacturers,  belated  in  this  advancing 
science,  are  now  rushing  to  pirate.  It  is  0-R-T-II-O  Arsenate  of 
Lead,  protected  by  I'.  S.  patents.    Watch  for  our  future  ad. 


We  are  wholesale  growers  of  deciduous  and  citrus  fruit 
trees,  grape  vines  and  eucalyptus  trees. 

Our  Mtock  «hl><  Mt-iiNon  Int-ludt-H  *i.'>0.<MIO  UK(  II>I  Ol  S  Kill  IT  lilKKS  alone. 
A  larer  lot  of  tliext-  «rr  on  KnMtrrn  MfriUinK  root,  nlilfh  ban  proven  lo  be 
uIiiionI  proof  iiKninHt  root  knot. 

lift  tlie  heKt  Mtoek  iivaUnlile  nnil  at  the  nioMt  reaxonalile  eoHt  from  a  man 
>vlio  NeleetM  the  bnilH  nn<l  m4'I(»um  of  the  beMt  NtraluN. 

DeliverleM  maile  from  our  nalen  jardK  at  Kreitno.  .Maflera,  Mereed.  Turloek. 
OanninK  and  Chleo. 

ADDRESS  MAIN  OFFICE,  FRESNO,  CAL. 


REX  YOUR  TREES  WITH 

THE  FAMOUS  REX  SPRAYS 

Our  Standard  Rex  Lime  &  Sulphur  Solution  is  being  used  by  the 
principal  fruit  growers  in  every  State  in  the  Union.  See  that  Rex  is 
on  your  barrel,  and  not  some  imitation  that  is  untried. 

Rex  Arsenate  of  Lead  is  made  under  the  latest  scientific  formu- 
las; applicable  to  all  climates  and  conditions  in  the  United  States. 
Remember,  that  which  is  good  for  one  district  is  not  necessarily  good 
for  another,  and  if  you  want  something  that  is  good  for  all  places, 
please  ask  your  dealer  or  correspond  with  the 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  COMPANY,  Benicfa,  California. 
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rows  of  trees.  We  planted  a  million  and 
a  quarter  of  grape  cuttings  and  eighteen 
tons  of  peach  pits.  The  fourth  winter 
this  first  planting  of  grape  cuttings  was 
dug  and  marketed,  and  about  three-quar- 
ters of  a  million  more  planted  in  their 
places.  We  did  not  deem  it  wise  to  plant 
as  many  in  the  orchards  as  previously, 
because  the  trees  were  then  much  larger, 
and  if  they  did  not  need  the  root  room, 
were  in  more  danger  of  being  injured  by 
the  teams  and  machinery.  Last  winter 
all  the  nursery  stock  was  disposed  of  and 
we  are  putting  the  twenty  acres  in  alfalfa. 
We  did  fairly  well  with  nursery  stock, 
but  not  as  well  as  we  had  expected,  owing 
to  the  drop  in  prices  of  wine  grapes  and 
the  increasing  tendency  toward  dairying 
in  this  section.  Prom  this  you  see  that 
even  now  at  the  end  of  five  years  the 
planting  is  barely  done,  instead  of  being 
done  in  one,  as  I  tried  to  do.  I  have  been 
looking  forward  with  considerable  eager- 
ness to  the  end  of  the  planting  time,  for 
although  I  enjoy  planting,  there  is  so 
much  to  do  now  that  it  is  always  very 
much  in  the  way. 

Mr.  Simon  found  ranching  very  hard 
for  him,  had  never  tried  to  do  much  in 
the  way  of  surveying  and  laying  out  or- 
chards and  vineyards,  choosing  varieties 
of  trees  and  vines,  or  of  planting  or 
pruning,  and  had  his  nursery  stock  to  dis- 
pose of,  so  after  a  year  and  a  half  on 
the  ranch,  he  opened  an  office  down  town 
from  which  he  wrote  insurance,  sold 
nursery  stock  and  received  and  shipped 
grapes  for  about  two  years.  We  next  de- 
cided to  put  in  a  dairy;  he  has  charge  of 
distributing  the  milk  to  our  down  town 
customers  and  I  still  look  after  the  ranch. 

Our  land  contracts  have  all  expired. 
Pour  families,  besides  ourselves  are  living 
on  the  land  described.  Two  backed  out 
and  we  later  sold  the  land;  one  sold  at 
the  expiration  of  the  contract  for  $250 
per  acre,  no'  buildings,  just  as  transferred 
by  us,  and  we  still  have  control  of  four 
twenties  besides  our  own,  or  one  hundred 
and  forty  acres. 

This  is  but  the  merest  outline  of  the 
work  we  have  done  or  the  struggle  we 
have  had,  but  perhaps  it  is  enough  to 
make  you  appreciate  the  results,  and  de- 
tails would  be  uninteresting,  possibly  not 
understood. 

We  now  have  of  our  own,  thirty-seven 
acres  of  alfalfa,  twelve  acre*,  of  grapes, 
six  acres  of  peaches  and  figs  in  alternate 
rows,  one  acre  variety  orchard,  one  acre 
of  eucalyptus,  one-half  acre  in  berries 
and  variety  vineyard,  one  and  one-half 
acres  in  lawn,  one  acre  in  chicken  park, 
one  acre  in  barn  lot,  a  good  house,  tank 
house,  large  cow  barn,  large  horse  and 
hay  barn,  calf  barn,  hog  house,  two 
chicken  houses,  seventeen  head  of  horses 
and  colts,  thirty  cows,  several  heifers,  a 
few  pigs,  chickens,  ducks  and  geese.  Our 
eucalyptus  trees  are  from  thirty  to  forty 
feet  high,  we  have  the  acre  fenced,  feed 
mangers,  a  water  trough  and  a  small  barn 
in  the  grove,  and  it  makes  an  ideal  "ma- 
ternity ward"  for  all  our  stock. 

We  value  our  place  at  $40,000.  We  think 
this  a  very  reasonable  estimate,  as  there 
is  considerable  raw  land  further  out  than 
we  are  held  at  $400  per  acre,  and  our  in- 
come for  1910  was  more  than  25  per  cent 
of  $40,000.  From  the  sale  of  horses  alone 
we  realized  $1315  in  1910.  We  still  have 
the  cow.  and  three  of  the  four  mares  that 
1  bought  before  Mr.  Simon  came,  the 
fourth  died  of  blood-poisoning  caused  by 
stepping  on  a  rusty  nail,  and  we  would 
not  exchange  ony  one  of  them  for  any- 
thing we  have  had  since,  though  we  have 
had  about  fifty  cows  and  thirty  horses. 

We  have  not  had  much  time  for  orna- 
mentals, but  that  will  come  soon,  for  we 
I  appreciate  their  value  as  well  as  their 
beauty. 

The  paved  streets  of  Turlock  are  only 
'  one-half  mile  from  us,  the  town  has  grown 


from  about  three  hundred  to  a  prosperous 
little  city  of  over  two  thousand,  with  sub- 
stantial and  handsome  business  buildings, 
beautiful  cozy  homes,  plenty  -  of  schools 
and  churches,  miles  of  paving,  sewers  and 
water  mains,  many  contributary  oiled 
roads,  and  all  the  things  that  it  has  been 
possible  to  get'  in  that  short  lengtli  of 
time.  Denair  has  also  prospered  steadily, 
and  the  land  between  is  nearly  all  under 
imjjrovements  of  a  very  high  order. 

The  Turlock-Denair  vicinity  is  a  de- 
lightful place  socially,  morally  and  finan- 
cially. The  business  men  are  generous 
and  accommodating  to  a  surprising  ex- 
tent. Land  is  rich  and  level,  water 
plenty  and  pure,  climate  good.  Altogether 
I  think  I  made  a  pretty  good  choice  for  a 
woman. 

The  cuts  show  the  weeds  as  they  were 
when  I  bought  and  the  same  spot  two 
years  later.  We  have  no  recent  pictures 
of  our  ranch,  the  Hawkeye,  named  for 
Iowa,  my  native  State. 


TREES 

Eucalyptus,  Pinus  and  Cypress 
in  boxes 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Roses, 
Shrubbery 

PRICES  ON  APPLICATION 

Pacific  Nursery 

H.  KEMPF.  Pr(  p. 

3041  Baker  St.,  San  Francisco 


CALIFORNIA 
ALFALFA  SEED 

Choice  quality,  16  cts.  per 
pound.     Send  for  sample. 

Kutoer-Goidsleiii  Co. 

HANFORD,  CAL. 


BULBS 

FoF  fall  and  winter  planting;  also  Flower 
Seeds  for  fall  sowing. 

\EW  CATALOGUE  just  out;  send  for  a 
copy.  Now  is  the  time  to  sow  Payne's 
Royal  Exhibition  Pansy  Seed,  the  best 
strain  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Giant  Per- 
fection Stoclts  and  Christmas  Flowerinic 
•Sweet  Peas. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

Seedsman  and  Nurseryman, 
345  S.  Main  St..  T.oh  Anflrelen.  Cal. 


SURPLUS  TREES 

1100  Jonathan  Apples,  4-6  feet. 
300  E.  Spitzenberg,  4-6  feet. 
400  E,  Spitzenberg,  3-4  feet. 
230  Winter  Banana,  4-6  feet. 
130  Y.  N.  Pippin.  4-6  feet. 
130  R.  I.  Greening,  4-6  feet. 
400  Santa  Rosa  Plums,  4-6  feet. 
250  Santa  Rosa  Plums,  3-4  feet. 
400  Almonds,  leading  Varieties,  4-6  ft. 
Also  assorted   apples,   peaches,  cherries, 
plums,   .  prunes,     shade    and  ornamental 
trees.,^   Write  for  prices. 

T.  J.  TRUE, 
Stanislaus  Nursery,  Modesto.  R.  D.  1. 


WALNUT  TREES 

Grown  from  carefully  seleefeil  seed;  will 
bear  »5  i>er  cent  No.  1  nuts,  of  which  2.1 
per  cent  will  erade  fancy.  Nuts  Rrown 
from  seed  are  less  liable  to  damage  by 
frf>st,  late  rain,  blight  or  sunburn.  I'ostal 
Kcts  price  list. 

A.  A.  MILLS,  Anaheim,  Cal. 


upeAnoto^e^  TANKAGE 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 


The  Citrus  Fruit  Growers  of  California  use  thousands  of 
tons  of  Tankage  annually 
Tankage  is  the  best  form  of  Organic  Nitrogen. 

HUMUS-FORMINQ.        AI.I-  AVAIIjABLK. 

We  are  the  largest  Pacific  Coast  producers  of  H  igh-Grade 
Tankages  In  perfect  mechanical  condition  and  of 

"GOLD  BEAR'* 
FERTILIZERS 

Will  ship  direct  to  >ou     no  agent  near  you 

WRITE  FOR  FREB  PAMPHLET 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Fertilizer  Department, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


MORSE'S  GARPEN 


Our  GARDEN  GUIDE  for  1911 

Is  Now  Ready 

This  is  the  finest  catalogue  we  have  yet  issued. 
It  is  free  to  you.  As  our  edition  is  limited, 
we  will  only  promise  delivery  to  early 
requests.  Send  yours  in  to-day. 


C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO. 


The  oldest  and  largest  Seed  House 
west  of  Chicago 
122  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  Vernon  Nursery 

A.  YARNELL.  Prop. 

Grower  of  Reliable  Nursery  Stock  of  all  kinds 
Deciduous  Fruit  Trees  of  all  varieties 


ASK  FOR  PRICES 


A.  YARNELL,  Prop 

4524  Central  Avenue,  LOS  ANGELFS,  CAL. 

Phone:  South  1105 


Best   Nursery  iStock 

IF  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST  NURSERY  STOCK,  PUT  UP  IN 
THE  BEST  MANNER  AND  AT  A  FAIR  PRICE,  SEND  US  A  LIST 
OF  YOUR  WANTS  AND  WE  WILL  GLADLY  QUOTE  YOU. 

EUCALYPTUS  IN  ANY  QUANTITY,  AS  WELL  AS  A  FIRST- 
CLASS  LINE  OF  GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK. 

MARSHALL  NURSERIES,  Box  652,  FRESNO,  CAL. 


HIGH  GRADE  FERTILIZER 

For  Orchards,  Vineyards,  Gardens,  Lawns 

GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS  shows  a  fine  compound 
of  stieej)  manure  and  commercial  i)lant  foods.  Write 
for  free  booklet  "A  Recipe  for  Making  Gold."  It  gives 
details  anct  instructions  for  using. 

FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES,  Fresno,  Cal. 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Pres.  and  Mgr. 


GENERAL  NURSERY 
STOCK 


EUCALYPTUS  XJREES 

4.000.000  Eucalyptus  Trees.         Large  Stock  of  Fruit  Trees 

ORANGE  COUNTY  NURSERY  &  LAND  CO.,  FULL'  RTON,  CAL. 
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The  Garden. 

PESTS  THAT  ATTACK  BERRY 
PLANTS  AND  VINES. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rikal  PSkss  by 

Mr.  G.  H.  Hopkins,  Biirbank, 
^  Los  Angeles  County. 

I  Berry  plants  and  vines  are  probably  as 
free  from  pests  and  disease  as  any  of  the 
fruits,  and  though  they  do  have  their 
troubles,  so  far  as  our  experience  goes 
the  results  are  not  so  costly  or  far-reach- 
ing as  with  orchard  fruits.  The  writer 
believes  that  with  either  orchard  or  small 
fruits — unless  plant  or  tree  was  infected 
when  received  from  the  nurseryman — 
that  proper  care  will  go  a  long  ways  in 
warding  off  disease  or  keei)ing  down  dis- 
astrous effects  of  insect  depredations. 
Unless  the  plant  has  strength  and  vitality 
to  ward  off  disease  it  will  surely  become 
infected  sooner  or  later,  the  same  as  with 
members  of  the  human  family.  To  keep 
a  plant  healthy  it  must  be  kept  growing 
during  the  growing  season.  The  plant 
must  be  properly  pruned  of  its  old  dead 
growth,  as  this  old  growth  is  the  breeding 
place  for  many  of  the  insect  pests.  Prun- 
ing also  has  the  effect  of  inducing  the 
plant  or  tree  to  make  a  new  growth,  the 
result  of  which  is  to  start  into  action  all 
the  latent  forces  of  the  plant  which  have 
become  dormant  through  disease.  New 
growth  means  new  roots  and  new 
branches,  which  will  draw  corresponding 
ly  more  nutrition  for  making  more  sap, 
which  puts  the  plant  in  condition  to  re- 
sist disease  or  insect  pests. 

However,  disease  does  creep  in  occas- 
ionally and  must  be  taken  in  hand  early, 
for  the  longer  it  is  put  off  the  more  dis- 
astrous is  the  result  and  more  costly  the 
remedy. 

Strawberries  as  a  rule  are  not  bothered 
.'much  with  pests.  The  leaf  spots  and 
powderly  ralldew  are  the  most  common 
diseases  df  this  plant.  For  the  former 
use  the  Bordeaux  mixture  (5-3-50)  just 
'before  blossoms  open.  For  the  mildew 
(dust  with  sulphur  when  dew  is  on. 
i  The  blattkberry  has  to  contend  with 
iscale,  rust  and  crown-gall.  For  the  scale, 
iuse  lime-sulphur  solution.  For  rust  or 
'crown  gall  dig  up  all  infected  plants  and 
burn. 

I  The  anthrocuse  disease  is  the  worst 
■  thing  that  raspberries  have  to  contend 
with.  It  blights  the  stalk  and  the  leaf 
!and  the  berry  is  hard  and  seedy  and  not 
,of  full  size.  The  writer  got  soaked  on 
-some  raspberry  plants  of  a  new  variety 
Ithat  were  i)urchased  to  be  planted  for 
,'propagaling  i)urposes  and  which  later 
showed  the  disease.  It  is  very  hard  to 
detect  the  trouble  on  young  plants,  so 
that  plants  should  be  inspected  before 
'being  dug  from  the  old  i)lantatlon.  We 
dug  up  the  plants  and  burned  them,  con- 
Isldering  that  the  most  effective  way  of 
solving  the  problem.  We  believe,  how- 
•ever,  that  unless  one  is  sure  that  plants 
lare  free  from  it  when  set  out  that  the 
Bordeaux  mixture  should  be  used,  and  if 
the  plants  are  sprayed  before  the  disease 
shows  up  that  it  can  be  chicked,  if  not 
.totally  eradicated. 


'j^         GARDEN  OPERATIONS. 

We  can  often  learn  something  about 
our  line  of  business  by  observing  what 
Others  are  doing  in  the  same  line.  If  you 
Bee  that  some  one  is  more  successful  than 
you  are,  try  and  find  out  the  secret  of  his 
'luccess. 


The  soil  holds  more  secrets  than  we  can 
ever  dream  of.  The  command  to  "know 
'thyself"  fs  well  enough,  but  in  farming 
one  should  know  his  soil.  How  often  a 
few  days  difference  in  giving  plants  cul 
tivation  will  change  the  result.  It  is 
•^eneraly  conceded  that  cultivation  should 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  and  PRICES 


FRUIT  TREES 

BOOK  ORDERS  NOW  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  STANDARDS: 


Tuscan,  Oranjre,  Phillips,  Levi,  Foster,  IViumph,  St.  John, 
Early  Crawford,  Elberta,  Muir,  Lovell,  Fay-Elberta,  and 
Salway. 

Peaches  have  paid  growers  more  profits  in  the  last  25  years  than  any  other  fruit. 


Alexander,  Red  Astrachan,  Gravenstein,  White  Astrachan, 
Jonathan,  Rome  Beauty,  Spitzenburjr,  Bellflower,  Newton 
Pippin,  Grimes  Golden  Pippin,  Ortley,  Mcintosh  Red, 
Winesap,  Wagner,  Winter  Banana,  Arkansas  Black,  and 
many  others. 

Get  in  your  orders  now  for  Gravenstein,  Jonathan,  Spitzenburg,  Yellow  New- 
ton Pippin,  White  and  Red  Astrachan,  Alexander.    They  always  sell  out  first. 


Black  Tartarian,  Bing,  Black  Oregon,  Black  Republican, 
Royal  Ann,  Lambert. 

Cherries  are  great  money  makers.  The  above  varieties  always  sell  out  early. 
Also  all  standard  varieties  of 

Plums,  Prunes,  Apricots,  Almonds,  Pears,  Quinces, 
Persimmons,  Figs,  Oranges,  Lemons,  Etc. 

Our  trees  ar.-  selected,  thrifty,  well-rooted  and  true  to  name. 

WRITE  US  AT  ONCE. 

The  Silva-Bergtholdt  Co. 

Fay  Elberta:  The  im-  .  » 

proved  Klberta.  The  200  Orchard  Street.  Newcastle,  Cal. 

best  peach  of  the 
season.  Write  for 
descriptive  circular. 


True  to  Name.  Strong  and  Vigorous 

Including  Muirs,  Lovells,  Aibertas,  Tuscan,  and  Phillip  Cling  and  all  lead- 
ing varieties.  Also  a  full  line  of  Pears,  Plums,  Prunes,  Cherries,  Apples, 
Apricots,  Almonds,  Walnuts  and  Chestnuts.  A  full  stock  of  Thrifty  Vines. 
Write  for  prices  on  amount  you  need. 

OAKDALE  NURSERY,  W.  F.  Wheeler.  Prop.,  OAKDALE.  CAL. 


MARTINEZ  NURSERY 

KSTABiaSUEU  1884 

Leading  varieties  of  Pear,  Apple,  Plum,  Prune,  Peach,  Apricot 
and  Almond  Trees.  Grape  Vines.  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees.  Orna- 
mentals, etc. 

Catalogue  and  prices  on  application. 
THOS.  S.  DUANE,  Prop.,  Martinez,  Cal. 


Eucalyptus  in  Variety 

The  best  that  40  years  experience  can  produce,  being  grown  slow,  In  the  cool 
atmosphere  of  the  coast,  are  more  hardy  and  more  vigorous  than  those 
grown  In  the  hot  Interior  of  the  State.   Correspondence  Invited. 

W.  A.  X.  STRATXOIM,  F»etaluma,  Cal. 


GRAF^XED  WALNUTS 

San  Jose  Mayette  and  Concord;  blight  re  istlng.   Beet  commercial  nuts;  send  for  samples. 

Eucalvptus  Trees 
No  better  stock  grown;  prices  very  reaeonable. 

General  Fmit  Tree  and  Ornamental  Slock 
(Jur  IStll  Horticultural  Calendar  now  ready,  price  15c.   Catalogue  free. 
3i  years  experience  In  California. 
LEONARD   COA.TES   NURSIZRY   CO  .   Inc.,     IVf ORCANHILL,  CAL. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

For  the  fancy  trade,  try  the  NICK 
OHMER  STRAWBERRY.  It  is 
extra  large,  of  a  beautiful  color  and 
will  do  well  wherever  the  Brandy- 
wine  will.  We  have  other  varieties, 
too. 

BURBANK  CRIMSON  WINTER 
RHUBARB.  Strong  plants  that  will 
yield  marketable  stalks  the  coming 
season,  ready  for  delivery.  Also 
Grapevines,  Mammoth  Blackberries, 
Loganberries,  Dewberries,  and  Phe- 
nomenal berry  plants. 

Write  for  prices  stating  quantities 
wanted.  Address 

G.  H.  HOPKINS  &  SON, 

BURBANK,  CAL. 


Citrus  Trees 

(Exclusively) 

Buy  non-,  and  It  pays  to  bay  tkie  beat. 

We  offer  a  complete,  clean,  vigorous 
stock,  which  we  think  are  as  good  as 
can  be  grown. 


POLLARD  BROS., 

Corner  Mlsiilun  !it.  and  I. on  Roblea  Ave., 
South  Paiiadrna,  Cal. 


RHUBARB  FOR  PROFIT 

A  FREE  BOOKLET  ON 

Rhubarb  Culture' 

SlOOt  profit  per  acre;  plant  now. 
Herry  plan'sofall  sorts.  Cutthia 
adv.  out  and  mail  today. 

J  B.  WAGNER,      Pasadena,  Cal. 
The  Rhubarb  and  Berry  Specialist 
P 


To  Ezlermlnate 
GROUND  SQUIRRELS.  GOPHERS,  also 
BORERS.  ROOT  APHIS,  etc  on  Fruit  Treea. 

Carbon  Bisulphide 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHEELER   REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER 
OFFICE    <14  Calllornia  Kt-  San  Franrlaro. 

FEIJOA  SELLOWIANA 

The  wonderful  new  flowering  and  fruiting  plant 
25  cents  to  >'.;. 

AVOCADO  OR  ALLIGATOR  PEAR 

50  cents  and  ?1 
and  many  rare  planla. 

COOLIDGPS  RARE  PLANT  NURSERY 
f«asade:na,  cal. 


TREES 

A  line  stock  of  French  and  Imperial  prunes, 
apples,  plums,  peaches  and  general  fruit  stocks 
also  palms,  roses  and  other  ornamental  plants 
Bend  for  prl  e  list. 

PLEASANT  VIEW  NURSERY 
A.  F.  Scheldecker,  Prop. 
SEBASTOPOL.  CAL. 


FOR  SALE 

Amerlcnn  Klver  (^rapr  Cuttlngm. 

Almeria,  Uros  Coleman,  Hla<  k  Muscat,  iilack 
Morocco,  all  other  leading  varieile^. 

C.  B.  CUNNINGHAM, 
MillM,  California. 


BERRY  PLANTS 

LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 

PASADENA.  CAL.  R.  F.  D. 


EUCALYF^XUS 

Best  varieties,  large  well  rooted  plants. 
Home  balled  for  distant  shipment  at  trilling 
extra  cost.  Large  lota  grown  by  contract 
Circular  Free. 

RIVERSIDE  NURSERY 
320  River  street.  Santa  Cruz.  Cal. 

HEMRY  SHAW 
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follow  irrigation.  This  will  break  up  the 
crust  which  generally  follows  irrigation, 
thus  letting  air  and  warmth  into  the  soil 
and  aiding  in  making  the  plant  food 
available. 


THE  GLADIOLUS. 
There  is  nothing  more  gorgeous  than  a 
bed  of  the  improved  gladioli.  As  a  rule 
people  do  not  make  a  large  enough  plant- 
ing of  them.  A  dozen  bulbs  will  not  make 
a  sufflcient  display.  To  show  up  a  their 
best  they  should  be  planted  by  the  hun- 
dreds. Begin  now  and  plant  till  April  for 
a  succession  of  bloom.  If  in  a  small 
group  plant  with  a  space  of  about  eight 
inches  between  the  bulbs,  covering  them 
three  inches.  Where  a  quantity  is  planted 
plant  in  rows  so  they  can  be  cultivated 
and  irrigated.  They  should  be  irrigated 
about  once  a  week,  particularly  when  the 
spikes  are  in  formation.  They  will  grow 
on  any  good  garden  soil,  but  the  size  of 
spike  and  blossoms  will  depend  upon  the 
richness  of  the  soil,  other  conditions 
being  the  same.  Some  of  the  colors  now 
produced  are  pink,  crimson,  pure  white, 
orange  red,  scarlet,  canary  and  sulphur 
yellow,  all  tinted  or  blotched  with  inter- 
mediate shades.  The  gladiolus  may  also 
be  propagated  from  the  seed,  but  this 
mode  is  not  practiced  except  for  the  pur- 
pose of  producing  new  varieties.  There  is 
considerable  pleasure,  however,  to  the 
plant  lover  to  thus  propagate  them.  The 
seed  may  be  sown  in  small  boxes  or  pots 
and  transplanted. 


Do  not  forget  the  sweet  peas.  Plant 
any  time  during  January  or  February. 
Late  spring  planting  will  not  be  satis- 
factory. 


Start  early  tomatoes  this  month. 
Spark's  Earliana  is  one  of  the  best  early 
varieties  and  one  of  the  hardiest. 


At  this  writing  potatoes  are  going  up 
in  price  almost  daily.  There  are  loca- 
tions where  they  may  be  planted  this 
month.  The  planter  who  has  early  po- 
tatoes next  spring  is  sure  to  get  good 
prices. 


Every  home  that  is  supplied  with  water 
under  pressure  should  have  a  lawn,  even 
though  it  is  small.  During  the  long  dry 
summer  when  the  hills  and  valleys  are 
brown  it  will  afford  pleasure  and  con- 
tentment to  have  a  green  spot  for  the  eye 
to  rest  upon.  Now  is  a  good  time  to 
start  it.  Spade  the  ground  good  and  deep, 
work  it  up  nicely  and  roll  it.  If  the 
ground  is  not  sufficiently  moist  from  rain- 
fall, irrigate  and  when  danger  of  hard 
freezing  is  over  sow  about  one  pound  of 
good  lawn  grass  mixture  to  250  square 
feet  of  lawn.  Water  twice  a  day  until 
grass  is  nicely  up.  If  a  fertilizer  is  used, 
put  it  on  the  surface  after  the  grass  is 
three  or  four  months  old.  Keep  the  weeds 
out  and  use  the  mower  often. 


L.  M.  R.,  Placer  county,  writes:  "I  am 
reading  your  articles  on  berries  in  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  with  much  interest. 
I  contemplate  planting  some  berries  for 
home  use  and  for  market  and  would  ap- 
preciate your  opinion  and  advice  as  to 
best  and  most  profitable  varieties  and 
those  best  suited  to  my  locality  (foothills 
of  Placer  county).  When  is  the  best  time 
to  plant  the  various  berries?" 

It  would  be  impossible  to  say  just  what 
variety  of  the  different  small  fruits  would 
do  best  in  your  locality.  In  California  a 
distance  of  three  miles  will  often  mean 
such  a  change  in  soil,  and  even  climate, 
that  one  can  judge  only  by  actual  ex- 
perience. In  a  general  way  we  may  say 
that  in  strawberries  the  Brandywine,  Ex:- 
celsior.  Pride  of  Cumberland,  Dollar,  and 
Nick  Ohmer  are  all  good  shipping  ber- 
ries, and  good  table  berries,  with  possibly 
the  exception  of  the  Excelsior,  and  no 


doubt  some  of  them  would  do  well  with 
you.  A  strawberry  that  has  the  quality 
of  standing  up  well  after  picking  will  do 
so  under  ordinary  conditions  wherever 
planted.  But  to  be  profitable  a  berry 
must  have  size  and  bear  big  crops,  and 
this  is  where  one  is  liable  to  fall  down, 
because  one  variety  may  be  ever  so  large 
in  one  locality  and  small  in  another,  with 
the  same  care.  So  unless  one  knows,  it 
were  better  to  try  two  or  three  varieties 
until  one  can  determine  which  is  the 
better.  Strawberries  may  be  planted  any 
time  up  to  April,  but  as  a  rule  unless 
planted  in  the  fall  we  would  prefer  Feb- 
ruary, and  this  applies  also  to  other  ber- 
ries. 


A.  W.  C,  Merced  county,  writes:  "Will 
you  kindly  tell  me  about  Burbank's  Crim- 
son Winter  rhubarb.  When  and  how  to 
plant  it?  Will  it  do  well  on  a  heavy 
soil?" 

Great  claims  are  made  for  the  Crimson 
Winter  rhubarb,  some  claiming  that  as 
much  as  $1000  per  acre  can  be  made. 
Like  everything  else  that  is  grown  from 
the  soil  it  depends  on  two  things  which 
are  most  important  in  determining  the 
matter.  They  are  care  in  growing,  and 
prices  obtained.  The  plants  may  be  set 
out  any  time  during  the  rainy  season,  the 
earlier  the  better.  The  soil  may  be  heavy 
if  well  drained.  If  the  soil  is  rich,  so 
much  the  better.  If  it  has  not  recently 
been  fertilized,  well  rotted  stable  manure 
should  be  spread  over  the  surface  after 
planting.  Plant  in  rows  four  to  five  feet 
apart  and  for  above  variety  plant  two 
and  one-half  feet  apart  in  the  row.  Cul- 
tivate often  during  the  growing  season 
and  allow  a  season  of  rest  during  July 
and  August,  then  irrigate  and  cultivate 
to  start  a  fall  crop.  Keep  seed  stalks 
cut  off. 


SEEDS 

Now  is  the  tinie  to  order  your  seeds 
for  Spring  planting.  A  complete 
line  of  the  best  seeds  ever  offered  to 
the  people  of  Northern  California. 
Send  for  catalog  and  prices. 

Recleaned  Alfalfa  Seed 

A  Specialty 


VALLEY  SEED  CO. 

30  JAY  ST., 
SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


Ruehl-Wheeler 
Nursery 


FRUIT,  ORNAMENTAL 

AND 

CITRUS  TREES 


OFFICE  AND  SALES  YARD  : 
121  W.  San  Fernando  St. 

BOX  826 

NURSERIES : 
East  San  Jose  and  Edenvale, 
SAN  JOSE.  CAL. 


reliable:  information  furnished 

of  Improved  dairy  farms  and  improved 
lands  in  the  well  knffwn  Modesto  and  Tur- 
lock  irrigation  distrlct.s  by  a  successful 
dairyman  now  dairying  there.  Address 
Box  54,  Modesto.  Cal. 


WE  HAVE  PLEASED  OUR  PATRONS  FOR  OVER  20  YEARS. 

.  Do  not  overlook  writing  to  us  if  you  are  in  the  Market, 

For: 


Complete  Stock  of  Muirs,  Lovells,  Tuscan  Cling,  Phillips  CUng  as 
well  as  other  sorts. 

We  specialize  on  Grape  Vines  as  well  as  other  stock  for  the  planter. 
Let  us  figure  with  you.  Send  list  of  wants  for  quotations.  Price 
list  free.  Address 

THE  FRESNO  NURSERY 


  Box  615,  Fresno,  Cal.   —  .  

All  Stock  Guaranteed  True  to  Name  and  Free  from  Disease.  We 
grow  all  Stock  on  New,  Virgin  Soil,  insuring  thrifty  and  well  grown 
Nursery  Stock. 


LARGEST  CITRUS  NURSERIES  IN  THE  WORLD 

Parties  contemplating  the  planting  of  citrus  groves  this  coming  spring 
will  do  well  to  send  for  our  prices  soon,  as  there  will  evidently  a  a  shortage 
of  strictly  first  class  stock.  Write  today  for  particulars,  or,  better  still,  pay 
us  a  visit  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  show  you  just  what  we  have. 

Our  finely  illustrated  booklet,  ''Citrus  Fruits,"  covering  the  industry 
from  the  seed  to  the  market,  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25c  in 
stamps. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAM  DIMAS,  CALIFORNIA 


SMYRNA  PARK  NURSERIES 

360  acres  devoted  entirely  to  Deciduous  Trees. 

WHOLESALE  and  RETAIL. 

Write  for  special  price  list  on  all  varieties  of  Peaches,  Plums, 
Cherries,  Pears,  Almonds,  Nectarines,  Apples,  etc.  Trees  Tmie  to 
Name.   Strong,  healthy  and  vigorous.   Immediate  deliveries. 

CAMPIN  &  MOFFET,  Props., 
Ceres,  California. 


EUCALYPTUS  TREES 

BY  THE  MILLIONS 

for  November  and  Spring  planting.  Trees  planted  in  November  will 
stand  the  summer  heat  and  produce  a  larger  per  cent  of  live  trees. 
Our  21  years  of  experience  places  us  in  the  front  ranks  of  successful 
growers,  which  should  mean  something  toward  your  success.  Write 
ifs  for  information. 

COVINA  NURSERIES, 
312  Byrne  Bldg.,  comer  Third  and  Broadway, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


300,000  Florida  Sour  Slock 

PUnted  io  rows  by  hand   evenly  spaced— Uniformly  large   stochy  plants 

200.000  2-ycar-old  California  Sweet  Slock  ''r.ookfSIirbe^^iu'.y  held  ov'eTn," 

those  who  want  the  best  In  sweet  stock  for  uni.  Splendidly  rooted  and  my  best  bargain  stock 
for  the  season's  trade.    Onc-n  tr-old  iweet  itock.    Citrus  treei  cicluiivtly. 

Ctias.  S.  McMillan,  M«j.enoo  A^e.. 
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APPLE,  PEAR,  APRICOT  and  OUVE  TREES. 

OUR  STOCK  or  THESE  IS  THE  FINEST 

IN  THE  STATE 

Buy  your  trees  from  the  most  complete' and  up-to-date  Nursery  in  Southern  California. 
Write  for  our  64-page  descriptive  catalog,  just  out,  and  let  us  figure  on  your  re- 
quirements, whether  for  Fruit  Trees,  Grapes,  Roses,  Forest  Trees  or  Ornamentals. 
Careful  attention  given  to  all  orders,  large  or  small.  Highest  grade  of  stock  at  lowest 
prices,  quality  considered. 

ARMSTRONG  NURSERIES,    P.  0.  Box  7,    ONTARIO,  CAL 


AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


CITRUS  NOTES. 
The  dryness  of  the  last  fall  is  said  to 
have  affected,  the  citrus  groves  in  the 
Pomona  valley.    Much  of  the  fruit  is  very 
small. 

The  citrus  industry  is  increasing  rap- 
idly around  Porterville  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  this  coming  year  will  see  2000 
acres  planted  out  to  citrus  fruit  in  that 
section.  Among  the  large  orchards  to  be 
set  out  will  be  one  by  C.  Hampton  Wade 
and  another  by  A.  Skinkle. 

Choice  Porterville  oranges  are  being 
sold  in  London  at  75  cents  a  dozen.  The 
California  seedless  oranges  are  in  much 
greater  demand  than  the  Spanish  product. 

The  California  Fruit  Growers'  Ex- 
change estimates  the  citrus  fruit  crop  for 
California  this  season  at  48,000  carloads. 
Three  thousand  cars  of  this  amount  will 
be  produced  north  of  the  Tehachapi.  The 
warm  wet  weather  may  cause  an  Increase 
in  the  size  of  shiiiments,  but  it  is  hardly 
probable  that  the  total  will  be  changed 
very  much. 

Porterville  citrus  growers  at  the  pres- 
ent time  are  installing  pumping  plants. 
Several  of  the  largest  pumping  engines 
in  use  in  Tulare  county  are  being  in- 
stalled in  this  district. 

«•  From  the  20th  to  the  25th  of  February, 
Cloverdale  will  have  her  annual  citrus 
fair.  -Every  year  this  fair  has  been  gain- 
ing growth  and  this  year  will  eclipse  all 
previous  fairs  in  that  locality. 

Chen  Mucli,  a  wealthy  Chinaman  of 
San  Francisco,  will  plant  77  acres  to  or- 
anges near  Porterville.  He  will  engage  a 
white  man  to  superintend  the  grove. 


IMPERIAL  VALLEY  NOTES. 

Nearly  ;{000  tons  of  seed  were  produced 
by  the  Imperial  valley  cotton  growers 
last  season,  and  the  present  estimates 
place  the  output  of  cotton  at  nearly  6000 
bales.  The  average  yield  was  only  half  a 
ba)e  to  the  acre.  Some  of  the  more  ex- 
perienced growers,  however,  harvested 
almost  a  bale  and  a  half  per  acre.  Up  to 
last  week  43,000  bales  of  cotton  had  been 
ginned  in  the  Imperial  valley. 

Within  the  last  two  months  two  car- 
loads of  bees  have  been  shipped  into  the 
Imperial  valley  from  Riverside  and  San 
Diego  counties.  The  bee  pasturage  in 
this  valley  is  all  taken  up  at  present  and 
there  will  be  little  opportunity  for  new 
apiaries  until  more  water  is  Ijronght  into 
the  valley. 

The  Imperial  Valley  Bee  Keepers'  As- 
sociation is  petitioning  the  Superior 
Court  for  a  decree  permitting  voluntary 
dissolution  of  the  corporation  in  order  to 
form  this  concern  into  a  non-profit  shar- 
ing corporation. 


TREE  PLANTING. 
Antloch    is    rapidly    increasing  her 


almond  acreage.  Last  week  about  1200 
almond  trees  were  sold  to  be  planted  this 
coming  spring.  They  will  consist  prin- 
cipally of  Nonpareils  and  Drake  seed- 
lings. 

The  Butte  county  orchardists  will  plant 
about  60,000  almond  trees  this  coming 
spring.  Most  of  them  will  be  set  out  near 
Durham.  About  20,000  pear  trees  will  be 
planted  in  that  county  and  about  400,000 
apple  trees.  Most  of  the  apples  will ;  be 
planted  in  the  Paradise  and  Cohassiett 
sections  this  coming  February. 

Large  shii)ments  of  fruit  trees  are 
going  into  Mendocino  county  each  week. 
Most  of  the  trees  have  been  Bartlett  pears. 

W.  G.  DeWitt  of  Suiter  City  is  planting 
40  acres  to  almonds. 


VEGETABLES. 
The  onion  yield  in  California  this  Sea- 
son was  about  the  same  as  last  year. 
Some  250,000  sacks  from  2000  acres.  The 
principal  varieties  were  Yellow  Danvers 
and  Australian  Browns.  The  red  on^on 
crop  of  60,000  bags  averaged  about  $1  a 
sack. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  nearly 
20,000  acres  of  asparagus  in  California. 
Most  of  this  is  in  the  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin  river  bottom  lands.  Last 
season's  production  was  about  800,000 
boxes  or  nearly  40,000,000  pounds.  The 
crop  this  year  will  be  about  the  same,  but 
it  will  be  handled  much  better  than  last 
year.  The  California  Vegetable  Union 
will  handle  asparagus  for  the  first  time 
and  will  reach  all  the  markets. 


ASSOCIATION  MEETINGS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Sebastopol 
Berry  Growers'  Association  was  held  last 
week  and  the  following  officers  were 
chosen:  W.  I.  Newcomb,  president;  W.  M. 
Hottle,  vice-president;  J.  R.  Rosie,  secre- 
tary. This  association  expects  to  i)ay  a 
dividend,  at  the  next  meeting. 

Several  prominent  berry  growers  near 
Sebastopol  recently  met  for  the  purpose 
of  organizing  the  Analy  Township  Apple 
Growers  Association.  Tl^e  association  will 
be  formed  on  similar  lines  to  the  Watson- 
ville  and  Hood  River  associations. 

The  El  Dorado  Fruit  Growers  Alliance 
will  complete  their  organization  on  Feb- 
ruary 11. 


A  RECENT  CORPORATION. 
The  raisin  growers  around  Fresno  re- 
cently met  and  recommended  a  plan  for 
a  million  dollar  corporation.  The  board 
of  trustees,  composed  of  R.  C.  Merriam, 
George  Marshbank,  Edward  Poulson,  D.  S. 
Snodgrass,  W.  J.  Wilson,  John  Hall,  Wylie 
M.  Griften.  W.  F.  Chandler,  J.  S.  Jones,  A. 
L.  Hobbs,  Dr.  A.  H.  Shahbazian,  were 
chosen  to  promote  the  company.  Accord- 
ing to  the  plan  adopted  the  company 
agrees  to  maintain  a  minimum  price  of 
3  cents  for  three  years.  It  also  differs 
from  the  other  corporations  which  have 
been  formed  in  the  past,  in  that  anyone 


CHICO  NURSERY  COMPANY 

OROWERS  OF  HiaH  QRADE  NURSERY  STOCK 

I'rompt  attention  given  to  orders  sent  In  by  mall.  Write  us  for  prlceson  Apples,  Peachea, 
Hears,  Cherries,  Plums,  Prunes,  Apricots,  Almonds,  H.ng.  Walnuts,  HIk.  Walnuts,  Figs, 
Urape  Vines  and  Berries.  Ornamental  Trees,  Flowering  Hhrubs  and  Koses.  Catalog  free. 

CHICO  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Chico,  Cal. 


can  hold  stock,  but  growers  are  to  con- 
trol. 


LABOR  SCARCITY. 

A  shortage  of  Japanese  labor  around 
Fresno  is  being  felt  at  the  present  time. 
Many  of  the  fruit  growers  are  severely 
handicapped,  as  pruning  can  not  be  post- 
poned. Some  of  the  growers  are  thinking 
seriously  of  using  Mexican  peons  in  this 
work,  but  it  is  not  thought  that  they  can 
do  the  work.  The  shortage  of  Jai)anese 
has  so  handicapped  the  growers  that  the 
Federated  Trades  Council  of  Fresno  has 
promised  to  import  about  2500  Greeks  into 
the  country  to  take  the  place  of  the 
Japanese. 


MOVEMENT  OF  NUTS."" 
The  Whittier  Walnut  Growers'  Associa- 
tion sold  over  $300,000  worth  of  walnuts. 
One  hundred  and  one  carloads  were  sent 
out,  as  against  67  cars  last  year. 

A  carload  of  almonds  was  recently 
shipped  from  Yuba  City  to  New  York  by 
the  Live  Oak  Almond  Growers'  Associa- 
tion. They  were  sent  by  water  through 
the  Isthmus  of  t*anama! 


The  Southwestern  Sugar  Co.  of  Los  An- 
geles was  recently  formed  for  the  puri)Ose 
of  erecting  a  500-ton  mill  near  Ferris. 
Riverside  county. '  A  site  of  80  acres  has 
been  purchased  for  a  factory  and  it  is 
thought  that  fully  5000  acres  can  be  ac- 
commodated. 


WHO  CAN  TELL  WHAT  IS  THE 
MATTER? 


To  ttie  EMitor:  About  six  weeks  ago 
I  made  a  20-gallon  keg  of  sauerkraut,  in 
the  usual  way,  pounding  down  and  salt 
ing.  In  three  or  four  weeks,  when  it 
should  have  been  ready  to  use,  it  was 
spoiled — soft  and  rotten.  Can  you  kindly 
explain?  Si'iiscRiiiKK. 

Petaluma. 

Will  softie  experienced  reader  answer? 


—  fpMAlN^ 
The  largest,  hand-  C  tjCEDSg 
somest  and  nriost  ^SSMlH^id! 
complete  Seed  Catalog  ever 
issued  in  the  Southwest  is 
yours  for  the  asking. 

Conuiiu  •  Poultry  Supply  Dcpaitment. 
It  ii  backed  by  the  forty  years'  reputation 
o(  •  itrong,  succeuful  hoiue. 

Mark  letter  Dept.  ( i 

SECD6PLAmCa 

J30  50  MAIN  ST. 

LosAnoei.cs.  California 


Mr.  FARMER 

Give  Your  Soil  Food 

Soil  becomi'S  worn 
out  and  run  down 
the  same  a.s  human 
beings.  Send  to- 
day for  our  FKKK 
Booklet 

"THE  FARMER'S  FRIEND" 

II  i  xiilainx  how  to 
huild  up  the  pro- 
dm  tivene.s.s  of  your 
land.  State  nature 
of  soil  and  what 
you  Krow  and  we 
will  tell  you.  tree 
of  charge,  the  class 
of  fertilizer  ne  eded. 
■\Vrilc  todav. 


PACIFIC  GUANO  AND 
FERTILIZER  CO. 


310  .SanBome  St., 
San  FranclHro. 


503  Ct-ntral  BldK., 
1jO«  Ani^eleH. 


SEED 


CATALOG 


READY  TO  Mail 

Tha  leading  Seea  Cataloc  of  the  We>t— 
Lilly'*  Catalog.  Your  1911  crop  dependa 
on  GOOD  leed  — tend  for  tlii*  Catalog 
•nd  get  the  be>t.    Write  now  to  the 

CHAS.  H.  LILLY  CO.,  SeatUe,  Wn. 


Jim 


Still  some  (Irst-claBS 
Blenheim  on  Myro  and  'cot. 
Hemskirk  on  'cot. 
Bartlett  fear. 

Mammoth    Blackberry,  flue 

one-year  plants 
Eucalyptus,  and  a  full  line  of 

general  nursery  stock. 
MAX  J.  CKOW 

Santa  Clara  Valley  Nurseries 

Phont  471.    Gllrsy,  CtL 


Luther  Burbank's  New  Plum 

**BeMt  Uloud  l*lum  yet  produced*' 

Extra  heavy  trees.  6  to  8  feet,  J1.2a 
each;  h  for  $5.00 

Strong  trees,  4  to  6  feet.  $1.00  each;  5 
for  14.00. 

Send  for  circular. 
PIONEER  NURSERY  CO..  Monrovia.  Cal. 

EUCALYPTUS 

All  \iirletlcM  Hiiil  nIxcn;  <-x<rn  hunly 
Ntock.  **'l'he  fIneMt  t  reeit  I  e«  er  hii  w,**  Im 
the  V4*rcllc*t  nf  nil  \vli<»  Mt-e  llieiii.  Write  lo- 
liiiy  fiir  free  bi»oklet  I*  4>n  tlieir  enltiire, 
ete.     Hi>*'NtlonH  K^liiilly  iiDNwereil. 

I.L4>VD  R.  TAYI.OK.  MoileHto.  Cal. 


Ask  for  SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  STATt 
For  sale  by  all  the  large  groceries,  or 

D.  A.  SIMOW.   Lincoln  AvcBar,  San  Jmc,  Cal. 
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PROFESSIONAL 
D  I  R  E  C  T  O  R  Y 


Civil  and  Irrigation  Engineers,  Agricultural  Engineers, 
Attorneys  of  Patent  Law. 


YOUR  ENGINEER 
PROTECTS  YOU 

WHEN  YOU  ENTER  INTO  A 
PUMPING  PLANT  CONTRACT. 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR 

KERNS  =  SESSIONS 

ENGINEERS 

POSTAL  TELEGRAPH  BL£G., 
SaH  FRANCISC  ,  CAL. 


CA    RnnWVT  T      Ip       Speaks  Spanish. 
.  ft.  DVUrir.liLf  Jl.   Mexican  <fe  S.  Amer. 
75  Sutter  St,  San  Francisco.        Projects  Handled. 

AGRi^lYVW  ENGINEERING 

Specla  lzes  on 

Irrigation  —  Drainage  —  Reclamation 

Neglected  properties  put  on  paying  basis.  Man- 
agement for  absent  owners,  or  put  In  sbape  to 
Bell.  Acquainted  with  real  and  personal  prop 
erty  values,  soils,  etc.  Surveys  and  subdivisions. 


THE  PACIFIC  LABORATORIES 

Agricultural  Chemists 
Cbemical  Analytii  and  Physical  Examinatioo  of 

Soil,  Food,  Fruit,  Grain,  Oil 

f-    Asphaltam,  Lime  and  Cement  Testa,  Water,  Etc. 


Surveying 

558  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


iSYMMES  &  MERNS 

i      AORICULWRAL  ENGINEERS 

^Agricultural  Investigations,  Soil  Surveys, 
Irtigation,  Drainage,  Alkali  Reclamation. 

MECHUNtCS-  INSTITUTE  BLOC,  SAN  FRtNCISCO.  CAL. 

JOHN  G.  HOPPER 

Civil,  Hydraulic  Engineer 

Drainage,  Reclamation  Projects. 

404-40S  BALBOA  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Telephones  |«"„tter  736^^ 


J.  C.  PIERSON. 


D.  W.  PIERSON. 


ENGINEERING  OFFICES 

Practical  Irrisation,  Reclamation,  Draln- 
agrc.  Power  and  Water  Development.  Plans 
made  and  EHtlmates  furnished. 

431  &  432  Ochsner  Bldg.     Sacramento,  Cal. 
Phone  Main  3825  R.  P.  O.  Box  77. 

MacRorie=McLaren  Co. 

LANDSCAPE  ENGINEERING 

Trees   and   Plants,  Seeds  and  Bulbs, 
Orchids  and  Exotics. 

721  CROCKER  BLDG.,  SAR  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


LARGE,  FINE,  19U  CAULOO 


OF- 


SEEDS, 

FliintM.  Biilb.>i,  Poultry  SupplieM,  etc., 
non  ready  for  uinllinK.  Send  for  one — 
worlli  liiiviOK — free  and  pONtpnld.  Send 
nddreNNeN  of  five  or  ten  otherN,  iind  tve 
win  jtend  you  for  your  trouble,  poHt- 
paid,  a  five  eent  pneket  of  our  best 
.HeedM.  your  Neleetiou,  for  eneh  five 
nnmen  yo«i  Mend. 


West  Coast  Seed  House 

111,  113, 115  Winston  St., 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


FARMERS  EDUCATIONAL  AND 
CO-OPERATIVE  UNION  OF  AMERICA 

All  that  its  name  implies.  An  up-to-date  farm- 
ers organization  extending  over  twenty-six 
States.  California  Uivlson  now  well  established. 
Send  for  particulars  State  Secretary,  Farmers 
Dnlon,  Box  68,  Imperial,  Cal. 


Agricultural  Engineer. 


PUMPING  PLANT  CONTRACTS. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Mr.  C.  R.  Sessions,  of  San 
Francisco. 

A  company  selling  pumping  plants 
draws  up  many  contracts,  and  therefore 
makes  a  study  of  them.  A  farmer  usually 
signs  but  one  and  is  thus  at  a  disadvan- 
tage. He  sometimes  misplaces  his  confi- 
dence in  some  unscrupulous  "Gas  Man" 
who,  driven  by  keen  competition,  takes 
advantage  of  the  farmer's  natural  friend- 
liness and  unfamiliarity  with  what  is 
really  a  specialty.  Legal  advice  only 
partially  protects  him,  because  there  are 
many  "tricks  of  the  trade"  with  which  a 
lawyer  is  not  familiar.  These  tricks  are 
concealed  in  those  parts  of  the  contract 
dealing  with  horse-power,  fuel  guai-antee, 
water  pumped,  tests,  partial  installation 
made  by  the  farmer,  payments,  and  ex- 
tras. 

A  gas-engine  with  a  cylinder  of  lafge 
diameter  and  long  stroke  delivers  its 
greatest  power  when  it  runs  fast,  when 
the  piston  and  valves  are  tight,  and  when 
the  cooling-water,  air,  and  fuel  adjust- 
ments are  just  right.  An  engine  which 
runs  too  fast  is  short-lived.  Wear  and 
lack  of  adjustment  jjrevent  the  continual 
delivery  of  the  greatest  power.  Variation 
in  the  fuel  and  changes  in  the  weather 
also  decrease  the  power  output.  To  start 
quickly  and  handle  its  load  pro|)erly,  an 
engine  should  have  a  reserve  of  power, 
and  to  be  reliable  it  should  not  be  driven 
to  its  utmost.  Now,  because  competition 
is  so  great,  the  horse-power  guaranteed 
is  often  the  most  that  can  possibly  be 
gotten  out  of  an  engine  during  a  short 
test  under  favorable  conditions.  A  small 
engine  is  made  to  apiiear  as  good  in 
this  way  as  a  larger  engine  which  has 
been  conservatively  rated.  This  is  one 
way  that  gas-engines  are  overrated,  a 
practice  which,  aside  from  being  fraud- 
ulent, is  to  be  deplored,  because  the  fail- 
ure of  the  entire  plant  is  generally  the 
result.  There  is  no  standard  rating  for 
gas-engines.  Indicated  horse-power,  in- 
stead of  brake  horse-power  is  sometimes 
guaranteed.  To  test  such  a  guarantee,  it 
is  necessary  to  employ  methods  entailing 
considerable  expense  and  giving  results 
not  above  criticism.  A  guarantee  which 
can  not  be  practically  proved  is  no  guar- 
antee at  all. 

A  good  engine,  handling  a  full,  steady 
load,  should  develop  one  brake  horse- 
power for  an  hour  with  the  consumption 
of  one-ninth  of  a.  gallon  of  engine  distil- 
late. The  conditions  which  make  it  pos- 
sible to  get  the  greatest  horse-power  out 
of  an  engine  are  conducive  to  the  best 
fuel-economy,  so  that  guarantees  better 
than  a  ninth  of  a  gallon  are  given,  but 
are  demonstrated  by  shop-tests  and  are 
not  realized  in  the  field.  Very  often  a 
pump  is  run  for  so  short  a  time  during 
the  year  that  the  saving  in  fuel  is  small 
at  best  and  of  very  little  importance. 

The  amount  of  water  pumped  or  the 
duty  of  the  plant  is  a  very  important 
point  in  the  contract.  Unless  the  water 
delivered  is  actually  measured,  nothing 
definite  can  be  said  of  the  power  of  the 
engine  or  the  fuel-economy.  Overesti- 
mating the  quantity  of  water  leads  to 
overestimating  the  power  of  the  engine 
and  underestimating  the  amount  of  fuel 
used.  The  quantity  of  running  water  is 
nearly  always  overestimated.  The  ap- 
parent life  in  the  ripples  and  eddies  prob- 
ably influences  one's  judgment.  To  see 
water  pumped  onto  thirsty  land,  to  hear 
the  sturdy  puff  of  the  engine,  and  to  be 
exposed  to  the  wiles  of  the  agreeable 
gasman  are  conditions  which  are  apt  to 
make  the  farmer  forget  that  so  many 
guaranteed  gallons  per  minute  are  not 


lACKOFRAlM 
lPO£SNfWOJi/fY 
THESE  FARMER§, 


I? 


2g|flH^2J|C    Last  year  several  hundred  farmers  decided  that  they 
j^^^JJBj^^    had  worried  just  about  long  enough  over  lack  of 
water.    So  they  bought  I  H  C  Gasoline  Engines 
J  V  P  1^1 1  installed  irrigation  systems  of  their  own. 

«  I  I  W^mM  Now  they  have  the  most  practical  kind  of  crop 
^-J  \^Z^mM  insurance  and  they  are  independent  of  the  irrigating 
^^^^^fl^^  companies. 

^^^^^5^^  Nearly  every  farm   has  a  creek,  slough,  pond,  or 
^^^^^^  some  other  source  of  water  supply  that  can  be  turned 
into  a  valuable  asset  by  the  installation  o£  an 

I H  C  Gasoline  Engine 

Why  not  put  yourself  iu  a  position  to  have  water  where  and 
when  you  want  it — irrigate  your  entire  farm  if  need  be? 

1  H  C  Engines  are  admittedly  the  best  power  for  this  purpose, 
They  require  but  little  attention  and  their  superior 
efficiency  and  economy  have  been  proven  by  years 
of  service.   In  addition  to  running  your  irriga- 
ting system  they  will  do  a  host  of  other 
things  such  as  running  a  cider  press, 
alfalfa  cutter,   feed   grinder,  saw, 
washing  machine,  cream  separator, 
etc.,  better  and  cheaper  than  any 
other  power.    There  are  all  styles 
and  sizes  to  choose  from,  I  to  45- H.  P 
horizontal  or  vertical— stationary ,  porta- 
ble,  or  traction. 

Call  on  the  I  H  C 
local  dealer  and 
let  him  show  you 
the  one  best 
adapted  to  your 
needs;  if  you  pre- 
fer, write  direct  for 
the  I  H  C  Engine 
catalogue. 

WESTERN  BRANCH  HOUSES:  Denver,  Col.;  Helena,  Mont.;  Portland,  Ore.; 
Spokane,  Wash.;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.;  San  Francisco,  Cal.  , 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA   Chicago  U  S 

Qncorporateri  i 


I  H  C  Service  Bureau 

Wbatts  HI  A  clearing  house  of  agricultural  data. 

What  does  It  dot   Helps  fanners  to  help  themselves. 

How  ran  It  he  nsedl  By  sending  your  farm  problems  and 
puzzling  questions  to  the  Bureau. 

Wo  are  co-operatIng  with  the  highest  agricultural  authori- 
ties and  every  source  of  information  will  be  made  available 
to  heipsolve  your  difficulties.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  assist  you.  Write  the  I  H  C  Service  Bureau 


being  |)umped,  that  the  engine  is  not  de- 
livering its  full  power,  and  that  the  fuel 
is  being  used  up  faster  than  guaranteed. 

A  revolution  counter  reading  faster  on 
one  side  of  the  engine  than  upon  the 
other,  an  excess  of  cylinder  oil,  chem- 
ical reagents  in  the  distillate,  a  generous 
measuring  of  the  fuel,  temporarily  in- 
creased compression  in  the  cylinder,  a 
jiggling  spring-balance  from  which  only 
an  imaginary  reading  can  be  gotten,  a 
prony  brake  enclosed  in  a  sack,  affability, 
noise,  cigars,  and  the  condescending  in- 
dulgence of  some  mysterious  shop  expert, 
all  go  to  make  the  shop  test  a  farce. 

The  test  in  the  field  is  seldom  more 
than  the  starting  up  of  the  plant  and 
instruction  of  the  farmer  as  to  its  run- 
ning. It  is  ordinarily  no  more  than  a 
demonstration  that  the  plant  will  run. 
Without  a  measurement  of  the  water 
pumped,  a  field  test  is  worthless.  A  slight 
reduction  in  the  speed  of  a  centrifugal 
pump  decreases  the  water  delivered  con- 
siderably, so  that  the  load  on  the  engine 
and  the  fuel  consumed  may  be  materially 
reduced  by  slowing  down  the  engine 
slightly.  A  dry  measuring-stick  held  in 
the  fuel-tank  long  enough  to  give  the 
distillate  time  to  crawl  up  on  the  second 
reading  helps  fuel-economy.  Exaggerated 
fuel-economies  as  high  as  one-twentieth 
of  a  gallon  per  brake  horse-power  per 
hour  have  been  gotten  in  this  way. 

The  farmer  often  puts  in  the  foundation 
for  the  plant,  pays  freight,  does  hauling, 
or  supplies  part  of  the  equipment,  be- 
lieving that  a  saving  is  effected  In  this 
way.  A  saving  is  effected,  but  a  risk  is 
taken  if  he  is  dealing  with  any  but  a 
reputable  firm,  because  in  the  event  of 
the  failure  of  the  machinery,  he  is  forced 
to  compromise  to  protect  the  money  he 
has  spent.  The  gasman  gets  him  into 
the  water  when  it  is  warm,  and  too  late 
he  finds  his  feet  are  wet. 

Full  payment  for  the  plant  after  it 


has  been  accepted  by  the  farmer  is  a 
good  arrangement.  Part  payment  with 
the  order  is  customary  in  most  machin- 
ery transactions,  but  competition  seems 
to  have  caused  an  exception  to  be  made 
to  this  rule  in  the  sale  of  gas-engines.  If 
the  farmer  can  not  pay  in  full  for  his 
plant,  he  can  ordinarily  do  better  by 
borrowing  the  money  at  the  local  bank 
or  allowing  the  gasman  to  sell  his  note 
to  the  bank.  The  gasman  is  not  a  banker 
and  the  farmer  generally  pays  for  a 
higher  rate  of  interest  in  the  price  of 
an  outfit  purchased  in  this  way. 

Sometimes  contracts  are  drawn  up  al- 
lowing a  large  amount  of  extra  work, 
there  being  little  profit  on  the  main  con- 
tract and  a  considerable  profit  on  the 
extra  work.  To  get  the  full  benefit  of 
competition,  a  contract  should  permit  of 
no  extras,  and  the  specification  of  the 
engine,  pump,  and  equipment  should  be 
complete. 

An  insufficient  supply  of  water  due  to 
disappointing  well  development,  overesti- 
mated springs,  supply  ditches  too  small, 
etc,  often  hides  the  discovery  of  an  over- 
rated plant. 

Looking  at  the  contract  from  the  farm- 
er's point  of  view,  in  conclusion  it  may 
be  said  that  the  specifications  should 
definitely  state  a  complete  outfit,  that 
there  should  be  no  jokers  hidden  in  the 
statement  of  duty  and  guai'antees,  and 
that  all  special  arrangements  likely  to 
involve '  the  farmer  in  the  event  of  the 
failure  of  the  gasman  to  live  up  to  his 
part  of  the  agreement  should  be  avoided. 


Subscription  Agents  Wanted 

The  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRBSS  nanta  ■ 
yooBft  maa  or  woman  In  every  connty  !■ 
the  State  to  aollcit  for  iinbacrlbtlona.  Good 
eommlaalona  allowed.  Write  a«  at  onee 
■ad  we  will  fsrward  aeceaaary  paper*, 
blaaka  and  iaiitme^lana.  Y«a  eaa  make 
MacT  with  a  little  e>*rt. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy. 

CACTUS  FEEDING  FACTS  AND 
FANCIES. 


Mr.  Wm.  Sinclair  of  Texas  is  a  cacttis 
enthusiast  and  he  gives  the  Rural  New 
Yorker  an  account  of  his  experience  and 
of  his  plans  which  is  interesting.  When 
he  says  "pear"  he  means  prickly-pear  or 
cactus. 

How  It  Works. — We  have  a  lot  of  pear 
in  cultivation  as  well  as  growing  wild 
in  the  pasture.  However,  there  is  not 
enough  of  it  for  our  herd,  so  we  have 
to  buy  it  from  our  neighbors.  Some  of 
them  are  glad  to  haul  it  five  or  six  miles 
and  deliver  it  in  our  feed-lot  at  $1.25  per 
ton.  We  used  to  buy  all  we  needed  at 
$1  per  ton,  but  have  fed  most  of  the  pear 
that  was  close  to  us.  The  pear  is  thrown 
from  the  wagons  in  windrows.  We  then 
take  a  gasoline  pear-burner,  which  is  a 
modification  of  the  plumber's  torch,  and 
singe  off  the  thorns.  The  cattle  eat  the 
terminal  joints  readily,  but  the  thick 
stumps  are  too  hard  for  them.  If  we  had 
hogs  they  could  attend  to  the  stumps  in 
fine  style.  It  is  an  interesting  sight  to 
see  a  husky  hog  put  one  foot  on  a  thick 
pear  stump  and  get  a  good  grip  on  it 
with  his  teeth.  Something  has  to  give 
way,  and  it  is  usually  the  stump.  We 
have  tried  running  the  stumps  through 
the  silage  cutter.  That  makes  good  feed, 
but  cvS  compared  with  the  terminal  joints 
it  is  rather  expensive,  on  account  of  the 
labor  required  to  gather  theiu  up,  cut 
them,  and  shovel  into  troughs.  So  at 
present  we  have  a  Mexican  go  out  in  the 
lot  with  a  wagon  and  pick  up  all  the 
joints  that  are  too  thick  for  the  cows 
to  eat.  He  then  hauls  them  out  to  the 
field  and  plants  them  in  furrows,  end  to 
end.  We  i)low  the  furrows  six  to  eight 
feet  ai)art.  We  do  not  cover  the  joints 
after  planting,  as  we  expect  that  to  be 
done  by  rains  and  cultivation.  If  it  does 
not  rain  for  a  few  weeks  after  planting, 
it  does  not  matter  much,  as  the  pear 
will  wait  till  the  moisture  comes.  We 
place  the  stumps  end  to  end  in  the  rows, 
as  we  want  the  plants  to  be  crowded 
close  together,  to  save  gasoline  and  time 
when  singeing. 

Akb.anok.ments  for  Cactus  Fkedino.— 
The  more  we  work  with  the  pear,  the 
more  I  become  convinced  that  we  have 
not  found  the  most  economical  way  of 
handling  it.  Assuming  that  we  have 
abundance  of  pear  in  cultivation,  it  is 
not  certain  that  it  would  pay  to  feed 
the  cattle  where  it  grows.  That  is  an 
ideal  plan  in  mild  weather.  But  when 
it  is  muddy,  or  when  we  have  a  wet,  cold 
"norther",  I  would  expect  the  stock  to 
be  set  back  sufficiently  to  make  it  de- 
sirable for  us  to  adopt  a  plan  of  feed- 
ing that  the  changes  of  climate  would 
not  affect.  We  are  now  building  a  lean- 
to  on  our  barn.  When  complete  we  will 
have  two  feeding-floors,  with  four  rows 
of  stanchions.  On  one  floor  we  propose 
to  feed  the  grain  while  the  cows  are 
being  milked.  Then,  when  they  are 
turned  out,  they  can  step  around  to  the 
other  side  and  get  a  good  supply  of 
chopped  pear.  We  propose  cutting  all  of 
the  pear  and  running  it  down  the  floor 
on  a  carrier.  We  will  keep  it  piled  up 
day  and  night  so  no  cow  will  "have  any 
excuse  to  go  hungry.  By  this  method 
we  shall  be  independent  of  the  weather, 
as  we  can  pile  up  enough  pear  by  the 
cutter  to  run  several  weeks.  The  feed 
will  be  Clean;  there  will  be  no  waste. 
We  can  tell  at  a  glance  if  there  is  suffi- 
cient feed  on  hand.  There  will  be  more 
labor  than  under  our  present  system,  but 
I  would  expect  the  cows  to  eat  so  much 
more  that  It  would  pay.  Aside  from  the 
feeding   problem,    the   building   of  the 


lean-to  is  necessary  to  provide  shelter  for 
the  stock  on  the  few  really  cold  nights 
we  have  here. 

Now  some  one  is  going  to  say:  "Why 
do  you  not  feed  the  chopped  pear  as  we 
feed  silage;  give  a  cow  40  or  50  pounds 
twice  a  day  and  let  her  clean  it  up?" 

Well,  it  seems  to  be  a  different  proposi- 
tion, somehow.  We  find  it  very  poor  pol- 
icy, in  the  first  place,  to  put  the  slightest 
limit  on  the  amount  of  pear  our  cows 
get.  The  more  they  can  eat,  the  better 
they  thrive,  and  the  more  milk  they  give. 
There  is  nothing  that  sets  them  back 
more  than  shortage  of  pear.  If  we  hap- 
pen to  be  short  of  milk,  the  cause  is  al- 
most invariably  traced  to  the  pear.  With 
the  grain  feed  it  is  different.  We  have 
to  put  a  limit  on  that,  or  we  have  a  sick 
cow.  By  using  two  floors  we  can  save 
much  labor,  as  it  is  easier  to  shift  the 
cows  than  to  clean  up  the  floor.  Of 
course,  it  will  be  necessary  to  remove  all 
old  pear  before  it  ferments.  Chopped 
pear  will  not  keep  very  long,  although 
it  keeps  so  well  before  being  cut  up.  I 
attribute  that  to  the  fact  that  the  skin 
of  the  pear  is  air-tight.  It  will  not  give 
out  moisture,  neither  will  it  absorb  moist- 
ure through  the  skin,  even  though  shriv- 
eled from  the  drought.  And  so  we  go 
on  from  day  to  day,  learning  more  about 
prickly  i)ear. 


ALFALFA  WEEVIL. 


The  alfalfa  weevil  threatens  to  be  as 
great  a  menace  to  alfalfa  as  the  boll 
weevil  is  to  cotton.  At  the  present  time 
it  is  devastating  the  alfalfa  fields  of 
Utah.  These  pests  are  easily  scattered, 
as  they  fly  about  and  light  on  moving 
objects  and  are  thus  carried  into  new 
territory.  The  history  of  the  weevil  in 
Utah  shows  that  it  first  starts  along  a 
railroad  track  or  a  wagon-road,  and  then 
spreads  over  the  adjoining  land.  This 
pest  is  costing  the  farmers  of  Utah  thou- 
sands of  dollars  and  has  forced  up  the 
Ijrice  of  hay  to  a  prohibitive  figure.  Much 
fear  has  been  expressed  lest  it  get  into 
Nevada  and  California. 

The  Utah  Agricultural  College  came  to 
the  farmers'  rescue  and  has  studied  the 
situation  very  thoroughly.  The  college 
recently  issued  a  bulletin  covering  its 
observations,  and  this  document  shows 
that: 

"The  alfalfa-leaf  weevil  is  a  small, 
oval,  brown-snout  beetle,  about  three- 
sixteenths  of  an  inch  long,  that  is  at- 
tacking alfalfa  in  Utah.  It  is  not  a  na- 
tive species,  but  has  come  to  Utah  from 
Europe. 

"It  feeds  on  plants  belonging  to  the 
alfalfa  family,  injuring  all  parts  of  the 
plant  above  ground. 

"The  eggs  are  laid  in  the  spring  and 
early  summer  in  the  stems  or  on  the 
buds  and  leaves,  and  hatch  in  about  10 
days.  The  young  or  larvae  are  small, 
alfalfa-green  worms,  with  a  black  head. 
They  never  become  much  more  than  one- 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  length  when  full 
grown.  They  feed  on  and  in  the  leaf 
buds,  in  the  stalks,  and  on  the  leaves. 

"The  larvae  have  no  true  legs  and  have 
the  habit  of  feeding  or  resting  in  a  curled 
position. 

"When  full  grown,  about  50  to  60  days 
after  hatching,  they  go  to  the  ground  and 
spin  around  them  a  lace  cocoon,  to  which, 
in  about  14  days,  they  have  turned  into 
the  full-grown,  hard-shelled  adult. 

"This  adult  feeds  on  the  stems,  leaves, 
and  buds  for  several  weeks,  and  in  Au- 
gust goes  into  hibernation  for  the  winter, 
seeking  any  well-sheltered  place. 

"The  insect  now  occurs  in  Salt  Lake. 
Davis,  Weber,  Morgan.  Summit,  Wasatch, 
Utah,  and  Tooele  counties,  and  threatens 
to  eventually  reach  all  our  alfalfa-grow- 
ing regions.  It  spreads  rapidly  in  the 
adult  or  bettle  stage  by  flying  in  spring 


DAIRYMEN,  ATTENTION! 

Why  Pay  Rent  When  You  Can  Own  Your  Own  Irrigated  Farm  ? 

Where  Every  Condition  Makes  lor  the  Greatest 
Yield  ol  Butler-Fat  at  tlie  Lo'west  Cost 


I*urf-l)rL-<i  llulstfins  uf  llie  S.  V.  I.  Cu.  ('r().s.sing  Branch  Can.il. 

9f2r,MO  1»KR   ACKli:   I.S   THE  PRICE — THE  TERMS   THE  REST — j|H.'..«»  PER 
ACRE  CASH,  THE  HAI.ANCE  IN  TEN  .WM  .AI,  INSTALLMENTS. 

liet  your  rent  innney  work  for  you,  enoh  year  plnelnK  to  your  own  nerount 
what  haN  gone  forever  when  paid  the  lanilloril.  In  n  few  yearH  time  the  rent 
nKiney  of  the  pant  eniiieH  hack  to  you  In  a  uloe  farm  h<iiiie  fully  paid  for,  where 
peaee,  plenty  anil  proMperlty  will  alwayN  be  yourx. 

Cnrl\'aled  opportunltieM  for  dairy,  poultry,  hoKM  or  fruilM,  for  all  eropa 
grown  In  California  make  biK  yieids  in  the 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY 

For  further  information,  cut  around  dotted  line  and  mail  coupon  to 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  IRRIGATION  COMPANY  '  ; 

H.  L.  HOLUSTER  &  COMPANY.  Sales  Agents 
WILLOWS.  CALIFORNIA 


KAMB.. 


.  ADDRESS   STATB. 


OR  ANY  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  OFFICES 


506  Central  Bids. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


345  Fourth  Ave.  205  U  Sille  St. 

PITTSBURG,  PA.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
412  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


1027  Ninth  St. 
SACRAMENTO.  CAL. 


Pratt's  Animal  and  The  best 
Poultry  Regulators  *>" 


C  &  S  AXLE  GREASE— 30  years  of  satisfaction. 
H  &  L  AXLE  GREASE — for  60  years  inconstant  use. 

THE  ONLY  PERFECT  LUBRICANTS 

Use  only  one-fourth  of  what  you  would  use  of  any  other. 

WHIXXIER    COBURIM  CO. 

San  F'ranclsco  IVf anufacturers 


AGENTS  WEA.XHERF>ROOr  C01VIF»0  ROOFING 
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ASK   VOUK  DBAI.KK  FOK 


EL  DORADO  COCOAIMUT  OIL  CAKE 

CHICKENS    AND    MILK  COWlS 

Cheapest  Food  In  the  Market  to-day.     II  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  It, 

ADDKK.SS 

EL   DORADO   OIL  WORKS 

149  CALIFORNIA  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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DIXON  IRON  WORKS. 


THE  IMPERIAL 
LAND  ORADER 

The  only  grader  and  scraper  com- 
bined that  moves  earth  and  levels  the 
ground  perfectly  and  with  ease. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  MACHINERY 
REPAIRS  ON  SHORT  NOTICE. 


DIXON,  CAL. 


CatoD  Centrifugal  Pumps 

A  MODERN  UP-TO-DATE  WATER  RAISER 

The  unlqiie  feature  of  this  purap  Is  Its 
water-sealed  stutnug  box— prevents  ail  possi- 
ble air -leaks  around  the  shaft. 


The  Caton  Centrifugal  Purap  ^a8  been  on 
the  market  for  years,  and  Is  popular  and 
Inexpensive. 

Wi  itf  JiiT  Out  Hulieiin  un  f^iiiips. 

CATON'S  FOUNDRY  6  MACHINE  CO. 

SAN  JOsE.  CAL. 


GREENBANK 


Powdered  (Jaustlc  Boda  and  Pure  Potash.  Bes'  Tree  Wash. 
T.  W.  JACKBON  4  CO.,  iS  Market  St.,  San  Kiaiiclseo. 
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HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns;  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321 
Petaluma,  Cal. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short- 
horned  Durhams.  Address  E.  S.  Driver. 
Antelope.  Cal. 

N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal.  Jerseys. 
Service  Bulls  and  Bull  Calves  for  sale. 


SWINE 


STUDARUS  &  CUNNINGHAM,  Mills,  Cal. 
Registered  O.  I.  C.  swine. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 
Both  sexes.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton,  Cal. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  Niles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Ci., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 

G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  also 
Short-horns. 

H.  B.  WINTRINGHAM,  Middletown.  Lake 
Co    Cal     Breeder  of  Tamworths 


HEADY 

EMERGENCIES. 


fI.H.H 

0rse  Bfltedlcli 


HH.H 

LINIMENT 


SmiD  BE  IN  EVERY  HOME 
ASA  iAF£-&UARDAOAmr 

 ^  SORt  THROAT,  SWELIIHGS. 

[""ti^S")  SPRAINS.  RHEUMATISM. 
NEURALGIA.  STIFF  JOINTS,  LAMENESS. 
STOMACH  CRAMPS,  DIARRHOEA  .  Etc. 

THE  STOCKMAN'S  STAND  BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


Cutter's  Antlirax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  sriven  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  ol 
California  atockmen  because  thejr  give 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  out 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blacklei 

THE  CUUER  LABORATORY 

p.  0.  Box  257,  BERKELEY.  CAL 


FREE 

Book  on 

HOME  TREATMENT 
of  HORSES,  CATTLE, 
SHEEP  and  SWINE 

Address 

VETERINARY  DEPT. 

263-S  PtCIFIC  BUILDING,  S«N  FMNCISCO,  CM 
  \   — 

HARNESS 
SADDLES 
HORSE 
COLLARS 


They  Last  Longer 

The  only  sure  way  to  get  a  HOME 
Industry  Harnens  Is  to  look  for  the  Hercules  stamp. 
Made  by  W.  DAVIS  dc  SONS,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Your  Uealer  has  uur  t  atalogue 


TULARE   LAKE  STOCK  FARM. 

REGISTERED 

Jacks  and  Jennets  For  Sale. 

We  breed  the  Best.  Don't  write — come  and  ISee. 
We  can  show  you. 

«JA.S.  W.  IVIcCORD, 

Hanford.  Cal. 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Ouide  to  Inventors,  aeni 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  lOU  me 
chanlcal  movements  and  full  Inrormatloii 
about  Patents,  Caveats,  Trademarks,  anc* 
Infringements. 

DBWBY,  STRONG  A  CO., 
1106-C    Merchants    Exchange    Bldg.,  8ai 
FrancUco.    Bstabllaked  11*0. 


and  summer,  and  by  being  carried  with 
articles  shipped  from  an  infested  region, 
and  on  railroads,  in  wagons  and  automo- 
biles, traveling  through  the  places  where 
it  occurs. 

"It  is  recommended  that  alfalfa  be 
disced  in  early  spring  to  stimulate  it  to 
better  growth.  That  the  first  growth  be 
cut  when  the  most  of  the  eggs  have  been 
laid  (middle  of  May)  and  then  brush- 
drag  the  field  thoroughly.  ; 

"Sheep  may  be  pastured  on  the  fields 
at  this  time  for  two  weeks,  and  alfalfa 
then  watered  and  a  good  crop  will  usually 
be  assured. 

"Gathering  machines  to  capture  the 
larvae  and  beetles  have  given  good  re- 
sults when  used  on  the  fields  at  the  time 
the  insects  are  most  numerous. 

"Field  should  be  brush-dragged  again 
after  the  first  crop  has  been  cut. 

"All  weeds  and  rubbish  should  be 
cleaned  from  fields,  yards,  ditches,  and 
fence-rows,  so  that  there  will  be  less  op- 
portunity for  the  weevils  to  find  winter 
shelter. 

"Alfalfa  should  not  be  allowed  to  grow 
more  than  seven  or  eight  years  in  in- 
fested districts." 


STOCK  NOTES. 

Charles  Goodman  of  Williams,  Ca;.,  re- 
cently sold  six  registered  Berkshire  gilts 
to  the  J.  S.  Gibson  Company.  These  pigs 
are  of  blue  ribbon  strains  and  are  some 
of  the  finest  animals  in  that  section  of 
the  country. 

The  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Breeders'  Association  will  be 
held  in  conjunction  with  the  National 
corn  exhibition  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  on 
February  1,  2  and  3. 

The  exports  of  wool  from  Australia  to 
.Japan  in  1909  amounted  to  $970,000,  while 
for  the  first  seven  months  of  1910  the 
value  reached  $1,464,000. 

The  Tuolumne  County  Live  Stock  As- 
sociation recently  met  at  Sonora  and 
elected  for  president,  Frank  McCormick; 
secretary,  Leo  Rosasco;  treasurer,  Oscar 
Crabtree.  F.  B.  Burnham  and  J.  P.  Whyte, 
in  connection  with  three  above  officers  are 
the  advisory  board. 

T.  J.  Henderson,  manager  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Hog  &  Land  Company,  has  com- 
menced operations  on  his  farm  near  Calis- 
toga.  At  the  present  time  he  has  250 
porkers,  but  hopes  finally  to  increased 
this  number  to  3000.  The  breeds  he  has 
at  present  are  Poland-China,  Berkshire 
and  Mule-foot  hogs.  He  intends  to  make 
a  specialty  of  the  latter  breed. 

There  is  a  bill  now  before  Congress 
which  is  seeking  to  establish  a  minimum 
speed  limit  law  of  15  miles  an  hour  in 
transporting  stock.  At  present  freight 
trains  drag  along  at  .a  much  lower  rate 
of  speed,  so  that  stock  arrive  at  their 
destination  three  or  four  days  late.  This 
causes  a  great  loss  to  stockmen  all  over 
the  country,  and  they  are  taking  this 
means  to  stop  it. 

The  supervisors  of  Colusa  county  re- 
cently met  members  of  the  same  body  of 
Glenn  county  in  order  to  take  action  in 
regard  to  having  a  uniform  bounty  on 
coyotes  in  Colusa,  Glenn  and  Yolo  coun- 
ties. Colusa  county  pays  $10  a  scalp, 
while  the  other  counties  pay  only  $5,  and 
the  result  is  that  many  Glenn  and  Yolo 
county  coyotes  are  taken  to  Colusa. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  au- 
thorized the  grazing  of  15,000  head  of 
cattle  and  horses,  1000  head  of  hogs, 
50,000  head  of  sheep,  and  5000  head  of 
goats  on  the  Lassen  national  forest  dur- 
ing the  grazing  season  of  1911.  The 
maximum  list  of  550  head  of  cattle  and 
horses  and  500  head  of  sheej)  and  goats 
established  last  year  will  continue  in 
effect  this  year,  and  no  person,  firm  or 
corporation  will  be  allowed  to  increase 
its  number  of  stock  above  these  limits 
by  the  purchase  of  stock. 


2335 -ACRE  RANCH 

FOR  SALE 


We  have  a  Stock  Ranch  of 
2335  Acres,  three  running 
streams,  two  barns,  two  houses, 
well  fenced,  rolling  hills,  good 
soil,  about  1500  acres  .  tillable, 
and  has  produced  as  high  as 
eighteen  sacks  of  wheat  per 
acre.  Four  miles  southwest  of 
Dunnigan,  Yolo  County. 

PRICE,  $18  PER  ACRE 

EASY  TERMS. 

Write  for  full  particulars  to 

WYATT  &  WILSON 

WINTERS 
Yolo  County,  -  Cal. 


MADELINE  MEADOWS 

Lassen  County 

You  canno'  attord  to  buy  land  In  the  W(st 
without  flrst  lucking  up  Madeline  Mead- 
ows lands. 

irrigation  system  now  in  operation. 

Any  size  farm  you  may  want  under  gravity 
Irrigation  system. 

T.jtal  price  including  perpetual  water 
rights. 

$40.00  Per  Acre 

Nine  years'  time. 
Write  or  call  for  full  de. ailed  Information. 

ADDRK.S.S  ALL  IK CiU  IKIES  TO 

MADELINE  MEADOWS  LAND  6 
IRRIGATION  CO. 

463   tVlonadnock  Building 

SAN  FRANCUCO.  CAL. 


ALFALFA  LAND 

Merced  County 

LET  THE  CROPS  PAY  FOR  YOUR  FARM 

We  will  sell  you  irrigated  land  in  our 
Merced  Colony  adjoining  the  city  lim- 
its of  Merced  on  a  crop  payment  i)lan. 
Make  one  payment  in  cash,  then  the 
balance  of  the  purchase  price  from  one- 
third  the  crop  each  year.  We  have 
confidence  in  the  productivity  of  our 
land  or  we  could  not  make  this  i)ropo- 
sition.  If  you  have  equal  confidence  in 
yourself,  write  us  today  for  particulars. 

10  and  20  acre  tracts.   )100  to  $125  per  acre. 

(Send  this  to  us) 


Co-operative  Land  &  Trast  Co. 

595  Market  St.,  San  Franciico 

(P^ue  Knd  roe  literature  on  your  Merced  Colony) 

NAME  

ADDRESS  


How  to  Make 
Money 

Growing  Fruit 

Is  a  question  that  confronts  evrry  or- 
chardlst  In  one  furm  or  another  every 
season.  A  sure  way  In  to  foMotv  the 
practical  advice  and  sui^gestlaus,  iMised 
on  thirty-five  years  close  ohservnclou 
and  Investigation  as  to  clInialeH  and 
soils,  methods  and  tvork,  given  in  the 
■ew 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS 

AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM 
NOW  READY! 

FIFTH  KIIITION 

RBVISBD  AND  EXTENDED 

A  MANUAL  OF  METHODS  WHICH 
HAVE  YIEI>DED  GREATEST  Sl'C- 
CESS;  WITH  MSTS  OF  VARIETIES 
BEST  ADAPTED  TO  THE  DIFFER- 
ENT SECTIONS  OF  'I  HE  STATE. 


Dy  Edward  J.  Wiclsson,  A.  M. 

Dea  n  ftnd  Professor  of  Agriculture  In 
the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California;  Director  and 
Horticulturist  of  the  University  Ex- 
periment Station;  Author  of  "Cali- 
fornia Vegetables  in  Garden  and 
Field";  Editor  Pacific  Rural  Press; 
member  National  Council  Horticul- 
ture, etc. 


CONTENTS  BY  CHAPTER  HEADINGS: 


The  Climate  of 
California  and 
Its  Local  Modi- 
fications. 

Why  the  Cali- 
fornia Climate 
Specially  Favors 
Fruits. 

The  Fruit  Soils  of 
California. 

The  Wild  Fruits 
of  California. 

California  Mission 
Fruits. 

Intro  duction  of 
Improved  Fruit 
Varieties. 

Clearing  Land  for 

'  Fruit. 

The  Nursery. 

Budding  and 
Grafting. 

Preparation  for 
Planting. 

Planting  Trees 
and  Vines. 

Pruning  Orchard 
Trees  and  Thin- 
ning Fruit. 

Cultivation. 

Fertilizers  for 
Fruit  Trees  and 
Vines. 

Irrigation  for 
Fruit  Trees  and 
Vines. 

Commercial  Fruit 
Varieties. 

The  Apple. 

The  Apricot. 


The  Cherry. 

The  Peach. 

The  Nectarine. 

The  Pear. 

Plums  and  Prunes. 

The  Quince. 

Vine  Propagating 
and  Planting. 

Pruning  and  Care 
of  the  Vine. 

Grape  Varieties  In 
California, 

The  Date. 

The  Fig. 

The  Olive. 

The  Orange. 

The  Lemon,  Lime, 
etc.,  Persimiiioti. 
Pineapple,  Avo- 
cado, etc. 

The  Banana. 
Loquat. 

Berries  and  Cur- 
rants. 

Almond,  Walnut, 
Chestnut.  Pea- 
nut, etc. 

Fruit  Canning, 
Crystallizing 
and  Drying. 

Injurious  Insects. 

Diseases  of  Trees 
and  Vines. 

Injurious  Anihials 
and  Birds. 

Protection  from 
Winds  and 
Frosts. 

Utilization  of 
Fruit  Wastes. 


The  Fourth  Edition  of  this  standard 
tvork  was  exhausted  In  a  year  from  Its 
appearance  and  the  Fifth  Edition  Im- 
mediately required,  because  It  deserllies 
the  best  methods  and  appliances  In  use 
by  the  foremost  and  uiost  extensive 
fruit  KrowlnK  Industry  In  tlie  world. 

Slse  of  pace,  <tx9%,  000  pages,  bound  In 
cloth  and  fuliy  Illustrated. 


PRICE,  CARRIAOB  FRBPAID,  «S  THE} 
COPY. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press 

PUBLISHERS 
M7  Hanard  St.,  Smm  FranelBeo.  Cal. 
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Warrmntad  to  CIvm  Smtlmfmellon. 

Gombault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Compititors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strainea  Tendons,  Foander,  Wind 
Puffa,  and  all  lameneu  from  Spavin, 
Kingbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  is  luvaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  "old  Is 
■Warranted  to  pive  eatlBfactlon.  Price  $1,60 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  drujf^nste,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, char(;e8  paid,  wiln  full  directlonB  for 


The  Lawrencfr-Wllliamt  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


Ask  for ''The  Blue  Pail' 


MOST  POPULAR  CREASE 
IN  THE  WEST 
For  Carriages,  Wagons, 
Harvesters 
and  Machinery  of  all  kinds. 


IN  CONSTANT  USE 
FOR  16  YEARS 


A  Better  Crease  for  less  money 
Wears  longer  and  you  use  less 


Reduces  Friction  to  a  Minimum 


THE  IDEAL  LUBRICANT 


The  Brininstool  Co. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


SeuHub 


KOHOMO 


FENCE 

The  klnil  that  *'!'^**iioe«."  Square  or 
fHaniond  nieNh  fenccM  for  all  farm  pur« 
poNeH.  Our  net  p-lc-vH  on  fenoinK, 
Katen,  barbed  wire,  poultry  netting, 
etc..  are  money  Marerx,  Catalog  free. 
Mall  orderN  a  speelnlty.    Write  ««. 

(■\l,IFOKM.\    ANCHOR   KE.VCE  CO., 
Si:::  KaHt  Main  Street, 
Sloekton,  Cal. 


DAIRY  NOTES. 


Arthur  W.  Fisher  has  almost  completed 
his  creamery  building  on  his  ranch  in 
the  Coachella  valley.  The  plant  has  a 
capacity  of  200  lbs.  of  butter-fat  per  day, 
and  Mr.  Fisher  will  churn  outride  cream 
that  is  brought  in.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  70  cows  on  the  place  and  50 
brood  sows. 

The  Rio  Bonita  company  has  completed 
its  dairy  barn  on  the  ranch  near  Biggs. 
This  is  one  of  the  finest  barns  in  that 
section. 

The  first  butter  was  recently  made  at 
the  Delta  creamery  in  the  Imperial  val- 
ley. The  cream  is  collected  in  wagons 
by  the  creamery. 

I.  B.  Hunsaker,  of  Tulare,  recently 
bought  a  registered  Holstein  cow  from 
W.  F.  Ingwerson  of  Visalia. 

The  Corcoran  creamery  is  rapidly  in- 
stalling a  milk-condensing  plant.  It  is 
putting  in  the  best  machinery  obtain- 
able for  this  line  of  work.  During  De- 
cember this  creamery  shipped  3.50  gal- 
lons of  cream  to  Los  Angeles. 

W.  H.  Crowley  recently  sold  480  acres 
of  alfalfa  land  near  Tipton  to  several 
Porterville  dairymen.  This  land  will  be 
planted  to  alfalfa  and  a  dairy  started. 

Byron  is  rapidly  becoming  a  dairy  sec- 
tion and  many  new  fields  of  alfalfa  are 
being  planted.  Recently  S.  Fleisher  of 
Santa  Maria,  Peter  King,  and  S.  N.  Nash 
bought  land  in  that  section  which  they 
will  plant  to  alfalfa  preparatory  to  start- 
ing a  dairy. 

The  Government  of  Canada  is  encour 
aging  dairying  In  every  way  i)osslble. 
The  policy  of  the  Government  is  to  cen- 
tralize creameries  at  the  most  promising 
points  and  not  encourage  them  where 
success  is  doubtful.  The  farmer  who  is 
not  close  to  a  creamery  has  the  express 
charges  paid  on  his  cream.  He  thus  de- 
rives the  full  benefit  accruing  from  the 
large  output  of  butter  from  one  point  and 
has  every  advantage  of  a  creamery  at 
his  nearest  railway  station.  The  action 
of  the  Government  has  also  caused  the 
price  of  butter  to  go  up,  due  to  its  quality. 
In  1908  butter-fat  was  selling  for  12t.jc. 
in  trade.  From  .luly  1  to  the  end  of  Oc 
tober,  1910,  the  lowest  price  the  Govern- 
ment paid  for  butter-fat  was  21  VoC,  and 
I  he  highest  price  31Vl-c. 


NEW  DAIRY  LAWS. 


Improvements  in  the  sanitation  of 
dairies,  and  strict  observance  of  laws  of 
standard  weights  and  measures  in  the  sale 
of  dairy  products  is  provided  for  in  a 
bill  backed  by  the  State  Dairy  Bureau 
which  was  recently  introduced  in  the 
Senate  of  the  California  Legislature  by 
Senator  E.  B.  Martinelli. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  are  for  the 
repealing  of  all  the  scattered  laws  relat- 
ing to  dairying  and  dairy  products  and 
their  embodiment  with  several  new  meas- 
ures into  one  comprehensive  and  effect- 
ive act.  Most  of  the  old  laws  are  re 
tained  in  the  bill. 

The  new  provisions  are  for  sanitary 
regulations  and  control  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  dairy  products. 

There  is  one  provision  which  affects 
particularly  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
cheese.  All  cheese  imported  or  manufac- 
tured must  be  labeled  if  not  containing 
50  per  cent  of  milk  fat  in  water-free  sub- 
stance. 


JERSEY  BREEDERS'  MEETING. 

The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Califor- 
nia Jersey  Breeders'  Association  recently 
met  in  Modesto  and  decided  to  make  an 
effort  to  secure  representatives  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  State  Agricul- 
tural Society  who  will  be  identified  with 
the  California  Jersey  Breeders'  Associa- 


Salvador  Stock  Farm 


NAPA,  CALIFORNIA 


Folvilk'  CiHunKTor,  First  Prize  at  SarranicnK*  for  aged  Shire  Stallion. 

If  you  were  goine  to  buy  an  implement  for  UHe  on  the  farm  worth  from 
91500  to  would  you  Mend  for  a  promoter  to  or^anixe  a  Htoek  company  to 

enable  you  to  own  part  of  It,  and  add  tlilM  expeuNe  to  your  e<»Nt  f 

Or  wf>uld  you  fco  to  an  implement  dealer  direct  and  arrnuKe  for  the  pnr- 
ehane  and  payment  of  thiM  Implement  In  ■  buNlneNNlike  manner. 

If  you  had  nut  Hulfieient  euNh  on  hand  to  make  the  payment*  would  you 
fClve  a  note  to  the  dealer  to  l»e  diMeounted  at  him  bank,  or  would  you  go  to  your 
€»wn  banker  and  arrange  for  the  neeeMMary  eapital  at  a  reaHonalile  rate  tif 
intereHt  t 

I  tlitnk  you  are  a  buNlneMN  man,  and  that  you  would  purMiie  a  buNlneNN 
method  of  icettluK  In  touch  with  the  dealer  direct  and  arrani^e  with  your 
banker  for  the  ttnani-lal  part  of  It. 

My  method  of  MellluK  StalllouH  Ih  baMed  upon  the  moilern  bualneMM  idea. 

If  you  deNire  to  purchuNe  a  Stallion  route  to  my  Mtot'k  farm  at  \apa.  t'al.. 
make  your  Nclectlon  from  the  Ntock  In  my  barn  and  Nave  all  the  uuneceMMnry 
expeuMe  of  MalcKuien,  promoterH.  orffaulmerH,  frel^^ht  and  other  Incidental  ex- 
penNCM  attached  to  the  old  method  of  NclllnK  StallloiiN  to  companlcN. 

In  buyluic  StnlllonH  It  Ih  to  your  IntereHt  to  nflopt  buNineHH  niethodM  and 
Have  at  leant  50^^  on  the  pnrchaHe  price. 

HENRY  WHEATLEY 

NAPA,  CAL. 


PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR  WOOD  PIPE  FOR 

WATISR,  OIL,   WINB,  IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 

MINING  AND  CYANIDINO.  MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  In.  to  24  In.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  Icnocked  down. 
Send  for  I'rluted  Matter.  New  Pipe  Catalogue  In  Preparatlou. 
FACTORIESi  OFFICES! 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  SIS  Market  St.,  Saa  FraacUco.  Cal. 

PORTLAND,  ORE.  Kenton  Station,  Portland,  Ore. 

LOS   AN(;ELES.  CAI.M  44M  h^qiiltablr  Hank  Uilit..  I.m  «Bc:el<-ii.  Cal. 

BOXES  and  BOX  SHOCKS 

FRUIT    AND    VEGETABLE    BOXES   OUR  SPECIALTY. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCANTILE  BOX  CO. 

ZS1  BBRRY  STREET  (Near  Fourth)  SAIV  FRANCISCO,  CAI.. 


tion.  It  was  also  decided  to  make  an  ex- 
hibit of  Jersey  cattle  at  the  next  State 
Fair  a  distinctive  exhibit.  The  officers  of 
the  California  Jersey  Breeders'  Associa- 
tion are  as  follows:  Guy  H.  Miller,  Mo- 
desto, president;  Geo.  B.  Reeves,  Moun- 
tain View,  vice-president;  J.  G.  Stahl, 
Bakersfield,  secretary;  N.  B.  Locke, 
Locketord,  treasurer.  These  gentlemen 
and  the  following  named  directors  were 
present  at  the  meeting:  J.  E.  Thorpe, 
Stockton;  W.  J.  Hackett,  Ceres;  T.  B. 
Purvine,  Petaluma. 


Mrs.  Mary  Stewart,  of  Bealls  Ferry,  re 
cently  sold  .SSO  acres  of  land  to  C.  W. 
Grover,  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Grover  Intends 
raising  blooded  sheep. 


CONTAINING  46';  PROTEIN 
10"^;  F.*T 

AlnfONt  four  tliiieM  nfcaln  iih  iiiueh 
l*rf»te1n  and  Fat  iih  Corn.  Wheat. 
Burle>',  Bran  and  ShortM  and  aliuoMt 
halt  nKnln  hn  niueh  hn  LloMeed  Oil 
Meal. 

Ask   for  literatiii'o, 
PACIFIC  OIL  MILLS,  Seattle,  Wash. 


Blake,  Moffitt  g  Towne 

OMitn  ta  1400  FOURTH  ST..  SAN  FRANC '•^O 
PAPVB  Blake,  Moftitt  A  Towne,  Ixx  Angelea 
ritrCP    Blake.  MoKaUACa  Portland.  Or««aii 
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Poultry  Department 

Conducted  by  M.  Russell  James. 


BUYING  DAY-OLD  CHICKS. 

Before  taking  up  the  subject  of  brood- 
ing chicks,  it  is  well  to  consider  the  buy- 
ing of  day-old  chicks.  That  the  day-old- 
chick  trade  is  a  legitimate  branch  of  the 
poultry  industry  and  fills  an  urgent  want 
in  poultry  raising  is  evidenced  by  the 
amazing  growth  of  the  business  in  a  few 
years.  To  be  able  to  secure  strong,  well- 
hatched  chicks  of  the  breed  desired  and 
at  a  time  and  in  numbers  to  suit,  helps 
the  beginning  neatly  over  the  first  diffi- 
culty in  poultry  culture  and  at  the  min- 
imum cost. 

The  expense  for  first-class  equipment 
in  hatching  and  for  eggs  from  pure-bred, 
properly  bred  and  dependable  stock  is  a 
heavy  initial  demand  upon  the  beginner's 
pocketbook,  not  to  mention  his  lack  of 
experience  in  the  work.  We  have  heard 
much  of  the  phenomenal  hatches  of  the 
novice — niostly  in  incubator  literature, 
but  which,  by  the  way,  is  being  eliminated 
from  first-class  incubator  circulars.  Yet 
the  fact  remains  that  expertness  in  arti- 
ficial incubation  requires  experience  just 
the  same  as  in  any  other  work  where 
carefulness  and  nicety  are  essentials. 
The  person  must  know  his  business  and 
have  the  best  of  equipment  to  turn  out 
with  certainty  the  well-hatched,  vigorous 
chick. 

However,  it  is  not  the  beginner  alone 
who  is  taking  advantage  of  the  fine  equip- 
ment and  expert  management  of  up-to- 
date  hatcheries.  Many  of  the  old  and  ex- 
perienced poultrymen  contiguous  to  such 
hatcheries  are  furnishing  the  eggs  and 
having  the  hatching  done. 

For  the  person  with  no  experience  and 
no  stock  who  is  beginning  from  the 
ground  up  in  the  poultry  business  this 
spring,  we  can  safely  advise  the  buying 
of  day-old  chicks.  Vigorous  chicks  from 
a  utility  strain  of  pure-bred  fowls  may 
be  bought  from  $10  to  $15  per  hundred. 
If  obtained  during  the  rush  months  of 
February,  March,  and  April  the  order 
must  be  sent  in  with  the  necessary  de 
posit  a  good  while  before  the  time  of 
shipment.  Assured  of  the  delivery  of  the 
desired  number  of  chicks  at  the  proper 
time,  the  beginner  must  see  to  it  that  hit 
brooder  equipment  is  ready  to  receive 
them.  While  his  chicks  are  occupying 
the  brooders,  he  will  have  time  to  build 
colony  houses,  cultivate  and  enlarge  his 
garden  so  that  his  fowls  may  be  well  sup- 
plied with  green  feed  and  vegetables  dur 
ing  the  dry  season,  and  start  the  number 
less  other  improvements  needful.  If  he 
has  brooded  and  cared  for  his  chicks  prop 
erly,  so  that  there  has  been  no  setback 
in  their  growth,  the  cockerels  may  be  sold 
from  eight  to  twelve  weeks  old,  and  con- 
tribute a  nice  sum  toward  lifting  the  ex 
penses.  The  pullets  of  that  age  may  be 
placed  in  colony  houses,  when  they  will 
require  more  care  than  old  fowls,  that 
is,  if  they  have  been  taught  to  roost.  A 
bunch  of  several  hundred  fine  pullets  at 
this  age  is  a  delight  to  the  eyes  of  the 
poultry  raiser  and  a  cheerful  augury  of 
profit  in  the  near  future.  In  fact,  in 
another  three  months,  if  of  a  laying  breed, 
they  will  be  depositing  the  poultryman's 
coin,  the  golden  egg. 

The  assurance  of  such  quick  and  profita 
ble  returns  from  the  purchase  of  day-old 
chicks  in  the  spring  hinges  upon  certain 
points. 

THE  BIGHT  KIND  OF  CHICK  AND  THE  RICHT 
KIND  OF  CARE. 

Neither  the  chick  without  inherited 
stamina,  the  poorly  hatched  chick,  nor 
the  ill-cared-for  chick  will  ever  be  a 
profit  producer.  The  right  kind  of  chick 
and  the  right  kind  of  care  are  essential 


to  quick  and  certain  returns  in  the  poul- 
try business.  If  from  any  cause  whatever 
the  chick  receives  a  setback,  a  stop  in 
its  growth,  it  will  not  come  to  laying  in 
the  golden  time  of  egg  production,  but 
will  mope  along  through  the  fall  and  win- 
ter until  springtime.  Chicks  that  have 
been  chilled  at  any  time,  that  have  been 
overheated,  that  have  been  underfed  or 
ill-fed,  even  if  they  live  through  it  and 
seem  to  show  up  all  right  in  the  end,  will 
never  put  a  balance  on  the  right  side  of 
the  poultry  account. 

I!l!Y  THE  CHICKS  AS  NEAR  HOME  AS  POSSIBLE 

That  chicks  may  be  sent  three  and  four 
days'  trips  and  come  through  alive  is  as 
surprising  as  true;  but  that  it  is  well  for 
the  little  creatures,  is  not  true.  The 
shorter  the  journey  the  better  for  the 
chiok.  Therefore,  buy  the  chicks  from 
the  nearest  hatchery  that  turns  out  chicks 
of  the  right  quality  and  kind.  Buy  from 
a  well-established  breeder  or  hatchery 
that  has  gained  a  reputation  for  turning 
out  chicks  of  stamina  and  of  a  good  strain 
of  the  desired  breed.  We  repeat  that  ship- 
ping baby  chicks  long  distances  is  a  test 
of  endurance  which  only  chicks  of  vigor 
can  withstand.  Those  who  successfully 
carry  on  the  day-old  chick  business  in 
their  own  interest  must  have  the  best  of 
equipment,  thorough  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience in  the  handling,  and  eggs  from 
the  most  vigorous  stock.  They  are  the 
ones  from  whom  to  buy  the  day-old 
chicks. 


Question  Department. 

INDIA.N  Runner  Ducks. — Mrs.  M.  A.  L., 
of  Varain,  consulted  this  department 
about  this  breed  of  ducks  last  spring  and 
we  requested  her  to  report  results,  which 
she  does  in  the  following  letter: 

"You  asked  me  to  let  you  know  what 
success  I  had  with  Indian  Runner  ducks. 
Very  good.  Raised  11  males  and  10  fe- 
males. Disposed  of  all  the  drakes  but 
two.  Never  raised  any  ducks  before;  now 
I  should  not  like  to  be  without  the  In- 
dian Runners  on  my  ranch.  I  lost  sev- 
eral when  nearly  grown;  they  never  seem- 
ed to  have  any  sickness,  but  all  at  once 
seemed  lame  in  the  back  and  would  either 
soon  recover  or  die.  Should  like  to  know 
the  cause.  We  have  an  ideal  place  for 
them.  They  have  the  run  of  a  large 
back  yard  in  which  are  several  large 
shade  trees  and  which  slopes  down  to 
a  small  mountain  stream  of  pure,  fresh 
water.  Of  course,  I  don't  let  them  go 
in  the  water  until  they  are  old  enough. 
There  is  alfalfa  growing  over  most  of 
the  yard,  and  they  never  lack  green  feed. 
They  are  very  fond  of  tomatoes." 

Mrs.  L.'s  ducks  have  truly  an  ideal 
place,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  care  is 
all  right,  too.  An  old  breeder  of  these 
ducks  says  that  about  the  only  sickness 
she  has  ever  seen  with  them  has  been 
caused  by  gluttony,  and  that  young  birds 
have  a  tendency  to  this  fault.  Ducks  do 
best  without  whole  hard  grain.  Oats  and 
barley  should  be  soaked  or  sprouted.  A 
dry  mash  twice  a  day  containing  a  large 
proportion  of  cooked  vegetables  and  about 
12  per  cent  animal  food,  or  else  mixed 
with  skim  milk,  sweet  or  clabbered,  is 
best  for  laying  and  breeding  stock.  The 
ducks  should  not  be  allowed  to  swim  in 
the  water  until  feathered.  We  can  see 
just  one  possible  cause  of  the  ducks  going 
lame  in  the  back,  and  that  is  the  large 
number  of  drakes,  which  should  have 
been  separated  from  the  females  sooner. 
The  Indian  Runner  is  called  the  Leghorn 
among  ducks,  and  is  precocious  like  the 
latter.  If  eleven  Leghorn  cockerels  were 
allowed  to  run  with  ten  pullets  much 
longer  after  the  age  of  six  weeks,  the  pul- 
lets would  be  seriously  injured. 


Cloth  vs.  Glass. — R.  W.  P.,  of  Sebasto- 
pol,  asks:  "Would  some  good  grade  of 
white  cloth  on  a  frame  do  as  well,  or 


would  it  be  better  than  glass,  for  a  brood- 
er house,  or  would  it  keep  out  too  much 
sun-heat?" 

Cheesecloth,  not  heavy  cloth,  would  be 
better  than  glass,  so  far  as  the  sun  is 
concerned.  There  would  be  none  of  the 
overheating  during  the  middle  of  the  day 
followed  by  the  chilling  at  night  which 
are  caused  by  a  large  expanse  of  glass. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  should  not  be 
openings  on  opposite  sides  of  the  house 
to  create  a  draft.  Also,  the  rat  and  ver- 
min question  must  be  considered.  It 
might  be  necessary  to  have  wire  screens 
made  to  fit  firmly  over  the  cloth  at  night. 

White  Holland  Turkey  Stock  Wanted. 
O.  W.  S.,  of  Selma,  writes:  "I  have  been 
trying  to  locate  some  poultry  breeder  who 
handles  the  White  Holland  turkey.  I 
desire  to  keep  up  a  strong  strain  in  the 
birds  I  have,  and  wish  to  introduce  some 
new  blood  of  thoroughly  reliable  stock. 
I  would  purchase  several  sittings  of  eggs 
or  a  few  male  birds." 


Pigeon  Breeding  Stock  Wanted. — L.  R. 
L.,  of  Palo  Alto,  writes:  "Would  you 
kindly  inform  me  as  to  bulletins  on  rais- 
ing pigeons,  also  give  address  of  the  most 
reliable  pigeon  breeder  in  California  who 
makes  a  business  of  raising  breeding 
pigeons?" 

Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  177,  "Squab  Rais- 
ing," which  may  be  procured  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  covers  the  subject  in  a  very 
practical  manner. 

Poultry  Notes. 

"Progressive  Poultry  Culture." — Price 
$1.50;  Torch  Press,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 
This  book  is  by  Professor  A.  A.  Brigham 
of  the  South  Dakota  Agricultural  College. 
It  is  a  cloth-bound  book  of  nearly  300 
pages,  and  while  there  are  no  startling 
new  departures  in  poultry  culture,  every 
page  is  full  of  proved  and  practical  in- 
formation, and  the  systematic  arrange- 
ment and  completeness  of  the  whole  work 
bespeak  the  trained  mind  no  less  than 
the  practical  poultryman.  In  one  point 
only  has  the  professor  ascended  out  of 
reach,  namely,  the  requirements  demand- 
ed by  his  "Qualifications  of  the  Poultry- 
man"  would  let  us  all  out  of  the  poultry 
business  if  we  had  to  grade  up  to  them. 
However,  ideals,  like  the  moon  for  the 
small  child,  are  to  be  reached  for,  not 
reached.  As  a  book  of  instruction  for 
the  beginner  and  a  book  of  reference  for 
the  experienced,  "Progressive  Poultry 
Culture"  will  prove  invaluable. 

Mis.souRi  Hen  Gold  Mine.  —  Poultry 
raising  is  only  a  side-line  on  most  Mis- 
souri farms,  yet  during  1909  the  farmers' 
wives  of  Missouri  produced  surplus  poul- 
try products  to  the  amount  of  $45,000,000, 
and  this  does  not  include  several  million 
dollars'  worth  consumed  at  home  and 
marketed  locally.  This  is  of  greater  value 
than  all  the  mineral  products  of  the 
great  mining  State  of  Colorado. — Secre- 
tary Missouri  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Eggs  Not  to  Bb  Sold  nv  Weight. — With 


the  advent  of  the  new  commissioner  for 
New  York  City,  the  ordinance  compell- 
ing eggs  to  be  sold  by  weight  will  not  be 
acted  upon. 


POULTRY. 


WAYSIDE  POULTRY  YAilDS,  Petaluma. 
Calif.— HATCHING  EGGS  from  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  Buff  OrpiriKton-s.  liliode 
Island  Reds,  Light  Bralimas  and  Hou- 
dans,  $6  per  100.  EXHIBITION  MAT- 
INGS  of  White  Leghorns  and  Black 
Bantams,  $5  per  15;  $7.50  per  30.  Ad- 
dress Carl  Gregory,  Manager. 


PIONEER  POULTRY  YARDS — Standard 
bred  Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  Buff 
Cochins,  R.  I.  Reds,  Houdans.  Black  Mi- 
norcas,  Cornish  Fowls,  Brown  Leghorns, 
Bronze  turkeys,  peacocks,  guineas  and 
Rouen  ducks.  Address  W.  A.  FRENCH, 
545  W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


DAY  OLD  CHICKS— R.  I.  Reds.  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks;  also  eggs 
for  hatching;  good  laying  strain.  Fair- 
mount  Hatchery,  Bo.x  29B,  R.  F.  D., 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 


ORPINGTONS — White,    Buft,    stock,  eggs. 
Ellen  Jacque,  3117  School  St.,  Fruitvale. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  BABY  DUCKS,  25c  each. 
Ready  for  delivery  Feb.  1st  and  later, 
no  less  than  15  shipped.  T.  M.  ALEX- 
ANDER, 4  60  33d  Ave.,  San  Francisco. 


PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Petaluma, 
Cal. — You  will  be  pleased  with  our  new 
Free  CATALOGUE.    Send  for  it. 


CARRINGTON  WHITE  LEGHORNS— .Send 
for  circular.  Address  C.  B.  CARRING- 
TON, Hayward,  Cal. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart, 
Clements,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 


BANTAMS — Golden  Seabright  and  Japan- 
ese. Free  Circular.  Englewood  Orchard, 
Campbell. 


TWIN  OAKS  FARM — W.  H.  Bissell,  Pro- 
prietor, Livermore,  Cal. — Buff,  W^hite 
Orpington. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS — Great  egg  producers. 
Circular.    A.  H.  Gregory,  Fruitvale,  Cal. 


MANHATTAN  Egg  and  Stock  Food  keeps 
Stock  and  Poultry  healthy;  try  it 


THOROUGHBRED   BUFF  LBGHORNS 


Proven  winter  layers;  (500  hens  mrlcoteil 
by  Hogran  SyMtrm,  In  breeding  yarils. 
Chicks,  910  per  100. 

EggH  for  hatching,  95  per  lUO;  $1  per 
setting. 

R.  M.  HEMPEI., 
R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  I.athrop,  Cal. 


Eso  City  Hatcliery 

fi":  "VMEffigiH  Orders   hookeil  for 

^ItKaMfir^^  delivery     n  t 

llHMBPjtyjj  baby     chicks.  Our 

B^fejMMF  specialties  are  Rhode 

■ffi^^^  Island  Kcds  and  S.  C. 

z),'^  White  I.CKborns. 

^^T^"  -■^•2  ,3rd  St..  I'etaliiiiia. 


THE  ARENBERG   BROODER  STOVE 


Proven  to  be  the 
most  successful 
Brooder  Stove  on  the 
market.  Awarded 
gold  medal  for  most 
meritorius  California 
invention  at  Cali- 
fornia State  Fair. 
Sacramento,  Septem- 
ber, 1910.  Burns  dis- 
tillate; perfectly  sim- 


ple and  easy  to  manage.  Write  for  details. 
H.  F.  AREXBERG.  Petaluma.  Cal. 

F.  BALDWIN'S  WHIIE  LEGBORNS 


winners  from  .Seattle  down; 
3;^  out  of  a  possible  3b  prizes 
in  3  shows  this  season.  Bred 
aa  layers  llrsl.  Stock,  any 
age,  for  sale  at  reasonable 
prices.  Kgas  SS  and  $12  per 
lOO  Settings  S?i  up.  H,  nd 
for  new  free  lolder  and  prices. 


1st  Pullel,  «.  V.  P.  Et.       49  Wiihinfton  Ave  ,  San  Jok,  Cal. 


WARDS  ORIGINAL  riRELESS  BROODERS 


PRODUCES  5TR0NflEll.llEJnHIE«  CNICB  THAN  ANY  NEJIED  BROOOER 

  FULLY  GUARANTEED    O 

NO  LAMPS.  NO  OILJILL.  NO  DANCER  OF  FIRE 

ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET  AND  DELIVERED  PRICES 

*^^^^^^.Oen.Sales  Acts  Box  B.  Petaluma  Cal 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS 

FROM  A.  Y.  P  WINNKRS. 

Indian  Runner  Ducks  lay  eggs  that  sell  as  "firsts."  They  don't  mind  cold  feei 
and  they  lay  In  winter.  They  eat  cheap  feed  and  lay  upwards  of  200  eggs  a  year. 
They  mature  at  five  months.    They  are  well  called  "mortgage  lifters." 

Egga  tor  hatching.  Ranch  on  Hayward  Mill  at  the  Junction  of  the  Livermore  and  Crow 
Canon  Roads.   Visitors  welcome  every  day  la  the  week. 

MELLETTE  &  CO..  Hayward,  Cal.,  R  3 
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LAYNE 

PATENT  WELL  SCREEN 

AND 

PUMPS 

The 

first  progressive  step  in  pit 

construction  since  tiie 

WELL  OF  CONTENTION. 

Layne  &  Bowler  Co. 

OF  CALIFOKNIA 

2100  Violet  St., 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

CARBO 

STEEL 

POSTS 

Permit  you  to  burn 

the  weeds. 

Cheap  as  wood. 

All  sizes  for  every 

purpose. 

i 

\     AMERICAN  STEEL 

^         POST  CO. 

V,         2100  Violet  St., 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

THE  HAMLIN  SCHOOL 

I'nolfle   Ave.,   Snn  FrnnriMco 
A    BonrdlnK   and   Dny  .School 
for  Glrlfi 

Accredited  by  tlio  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, by  Leland  Stanford  Junior  Uni- 
versity, and  by  Eastern  colleKes.  Spe- 
cial courses  in  study  are  also  offered. 

Lessons  in  Drawing  and  Painting. 
Klocution,  Vocal  and  Instrumental 
Music. 

A  course  of  lessons  on  Harmony  is 
given  eacli  week  by  Prof.  Wm.  .1.  Mc- 
Coy of  the  University  of  California,  and 
is  open  to  students  outside  tlie  school. 

Courses     of     lessons     in  Household 
Economics,  with  all  the  appliances  for 
cooking,  etc..  are  given  each  week  by 
Miss  Alice  McLear.  a  graduate  of  the 
Dre.vcl  Institute,  Philadalphia,  and  are 
open   to  students  outside  the  school. 
For  further  particulars,  address 
MISS  SARAH  D.  HAMLIN, 
22.'!n  Pacific  Avenue. 
Sc  hool  reopens  .January  9,  1911.  Pupils 
admitted  at  any  time. 


700Acres  Of  Alfalfa  Land 

TO  RENT 

700  acres  of  sandy  loam,  located  on 
Putah  Creek,  near  Winters,  Solano  county. 
Will  rent  as  a  whole  or  divide  into  seven 
tracts  of  100  acres  each,  for  ten  years,  at 
a  cash  rental  of  )I0  per  acre  per  year. 
Will  put  down  good  wells  for  irrigating 
purposes,  with  electric  line  on  each  piece. 
Alfalfa  is  at  its  best  on  this  land  Write 
at  once  to 

WYATT  &  WILSON 

AGENTS 

Winters,  Yolo  Co.,  Cal. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 

Direct  to  consumer.  1  can  save  you  from  10* 
to20'jfc.  -V  large  stock  on  hand.  Quick  delivery. 
Egg  cases,  Kucalyptus  Nursery  lioxes.  Fruit 
Uuxes  and  Tra.\  s  of  all  kinds. 

R.   F.  WILSON 
Telephone  2957  Stockton.  CaL 


The  Famous  IC&VO 

Gives  the  Best  Light  at  Any  Price 

yfihen  you  pay  more  than  the  Rayc 
price  for  a  lamp,  you  are  paying  for  extra 
decorations  that  cannot  add  to  the  quality 
of  the  light.  You  can't  pay  for  a  better 
light,  because  there  is  none.  An  oil  light 
has  the  least  effect  on  the  human  eye,  and 
the  Rayo  Lamp  is  the  best  oil  lamp  made, 
though  low  in  price.  You  can  pay  $5,  $10, 
or  $20  for  some  other  lamp,  and  although 
you  get  a  more  costly  lamp,  you  can't 
get  a  better  light  than  the  white,  mellow, 
diffused,  unflickering  light  of  the  low- 
priced  Rayo. 

Has  a  strong,  durable  shade-holder.  This  sea- 
son's burner  adds  to  the  strength  and  appearance. 
Made  of  solid  brass,  nickeled,  and  easily  polished. 

Once  a  Rayo  User,  Always  One 

Dealers  Everywhere.   // not  a  t yours ,  write /cr  descriptive  ^ 
c.rcular  to  the  nearest  agency  c/the 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(Incorporaled) 


HONEY 
BEES 


HIVE 
MONEY 


PHOENIX  TOOL  &  VALVE  COMPANY.  245  Market  St..  San  Fraacisco 


The  Home  Circle. 


Tanks 


Tanks 


WINE  TANK. 


WINDELER'S  PLANING  MILL 

AND  COOPERAGE 

GEO.  WINOELER.  Prop. 

V>  .icr  Tanks,  Wine  Tanks,  made  from  carefully 
sell  '  ted  stock  by  careful  and  eiperlenced  work- 
men "Tanks  that  are  well  made  last  a  long 
time."  It  will  pay  you  to  get  ray  prices  l>efore 
buyIu^' 

GEO.  WINDELER, 
144-154  Iterry  St.  S^n  FranelsM.  CaL 


WATER  TANK. 


If. 

If  you  can  keep  your  head  when  all  about 
you 

Are  losing  theirs  and  blaming  it  on  you; 
If  you  can  trust  yourself  when  all  men 

doubt  you. 
But  make  allowance  for  their  doubting, 

too: 

If  you  can  wait  and  not  be  tired  by  wait- 
ing, 

Or  being  lied  about  don't  deal  in  lies. 
Or  being  hated  don  t  give  way  to  hating, 
And  yet  don't  look  too  good,  nor  talk 
too  wise; 

If  you  can  dream — and  not  make  dreams 
your  caster; 

If  you  can  think — and  not  make  thoughts 
your  aim. 

If  you  can  meet  with  Triumph  and  Dis- 
aster 

And  treat  those  two  impostors  just  the 
same, 

If  you  can  bear  to  hear  the  truth  you've 
spoken 

Twisted  by  knaves  to  make  a  trap  for 
fools, 

Or  watch  the  things  you  gave  your  life 
to,  broken. 
And  stoop  and  build  'em  up  with  worn- 
out  tools; 

If  you  can  make  one  heap  of  all  your 
winnings 

And  risk  it  on  one  turn  of  pitch-and- 
toss. 

And  lose,  and  start  again  at  your  begin- 
nings 

And  never  breathe  a  word  about  your 
loss; 

If  you  can  force  your  heart  and  nerve 
and  sinew 
To  serve  your  turn  long  after  they  are 
gone. 

And  so  hold  on  when  there  is  nothing  in 
you 

Except  the  Will  which  says  to  them: 
"Hold  on!  " 

If  you  can  talk  with  crowds  and  keep 
your  virtue. 
Or  walk  with  kings — nor  lose  the  com- 
mon touch. 

If  neither  foes  nor  loving  friends  can 
hurt  you. 

If  all  men  count  with  you,  but  none 
too  much; 
If  you  can  fill  the  unforgiving  minute 
With  sixty  seconds'  worth  of  distance 
run, 

Yours  is  the  earth  and  everything  that's 
in  it, 

And — which  is  more — you'll  be  a  man, 
my  son! 

— Rudyard  Kipling. 


Va.lue  of  Clubs  and  Organizations. 


The  public  playground,  the  local  gym- 
nasium, the  club,  are  all  things  that  make 
for  community  of  interests,  that  bind  one 
to  the  home  locality.  To  encourage 
sports  is  to  develop  team  work;  to  do 
that  is  absolutely  essential  if  one  is  to 
successfully  carry  out  co  operation.  The 
carefully  carried-out  sports  as  followed 
in  city  schools  develop  the  spirit  of  fair 
play,  of  loyalty  to  the  home  team,  of  pride 
in  local  environment,  the  lack  of  which 
is  one  of  the  greatest  weaknesses  of  rural 
society.  To  get  away  from  this  isolation 
and  become  a  part  of  something  is  the 
country  boy's  ambition.  Man  is  a  truly 
gregarious  animal,  and  if  country  boys 
once  obtain  a  glimpse  of  all  the  myriad 
clubs — fraternal  organizations  and  the 
like — that  will  be  within  their  reach  in 
town,  the  country  can  never  hope  to  hold 
them. 

Let  clubs,  literary,  social  and  athletic 
societies   permeate   the   country  school. 


take  in  the  alumni  and  the  iwents,  and 
though  boys  may  go  away  they  will  gen- 
erally come  back,  and  the  girls,  given 
some  outlet  for  development  of  usefulness 
in  women's  clubs  and  improvement  asso- 
ciations, will  not  so  gladly  relinquish  po- 
sitions of  prestige  in  their  home  locality 
to  go  to  the  city  to  work  early  and  late 
in  ofHces,  stores,  or  factories,  or  take 
work  In  domestic  service  where  they  are 
a  part  of  the  household  but  not  of  the 
family.  Let  the  girls  stay  at  home  and 
there  will  be  less  incentive  for  the  boys 
to  go  away.  Organization  socially  is  the 
first  step  toward  country-life  improve- 
ment. 

This  cannot  be  brought  about  except 
in  rare  cases  among  adults.  Children 
must  be  trained  to  combine  in  their  plas- 
tic years.  The  boy  who  learns  in  sport 
to  subserviate  himself  if  necessary  to  the 
success  of  the  whole  team,  to  never  give 
the  other  fellow  a  dirty  deal,  to  win  by 
fair  means  or  not  at  all,  to  fight  hard  and 
loyally  for  his  own  side,  but  generously, 
to  be  a  good  loser,  is  likely  to  make  a 
very  desirable  citizen  later  on.  He  loses 
no  individuality,  but  gains  strength  by 
conformity.  The  opportunity  to  do  these 
things,  to  belong  to  something,  is,  more 
than  any  other  one  legitimate  attraction, 
what  takes  the  best  youth  of  the  country 
away  from  the  farm. 


The  Outlook. 


There  is  so  much  in  life  that  is  beau- 
tiful that  we  can  have  just  by  keeping 
ourselves  open  to  it.  We  sometimes 
grieve  if  we  are  placed  where  we  cannot 
see  beautiful  pictures,  but  if  we  will  but 
lift  our  eyes  and  our  soul  from  our  work 
we  will  often  see  right  from  our  very 
window  a  sight  that  even  the  best  artist 
would  know  he  was  powerless  to  repro- 
duce. The  sky,  the  clouds,  a  sunset,  the 
trees — why,  just  stop  a  minute;  that  is 
the  point,  if  we  will  just  stop.  If  only 
for  a  minute,  it  would  seem  that  the 
beauty  of  it  must  come  into  our  soul  and 
lift  us  into  a  feeling  of  peace  and  joy 
if  only  for  that  brief  moment.  Then 
we  have  the  memory  of  that :  we  can  see 
it  over  and  over  again  with  the  mind's 
eye,  as  we  go  about  our  everyday  duties. 

Then  there  is  the  wonderful  world  of 
books  open  to  everyone  who  will  enter. 
There  was  a  time  when  they  were  for  the 
rich  only.  That  time  is  past.  At  the 
present  time  the  best  that  the  greatest 
minds  have  said  can  be  had  at  so  low  a 
price  that  it  is  within  the  reach  of  all. 
Think  of  it!  And  no  human  being  is 
so  busy  that  he  cannot  take  every  day 
a  little  drink  from  this  wonderful  foun- 
tain if  he  will.  As  with  the  sunset,  one 
though  will  serve  us  over  and  over  again. 
The  good  and  the  beautiful  is  all  about 
us.  Whether  we  get  it  or  not  depends 
most  of  all  upon  the  attitude  of  our  own 
mind. 


"Colds." 


A  common  cause  of  petty  ailments, 
much  ill  feeling,  and  annoying  "colds" 
is  the  use  of  gas-heaters  and  oil-stoves 
for  heating  purposes  in  close  rooms.  These 
devices  consume  the  oxygen  of  the  air, 
and  the  occupants  breathe  the  bad  air 
over  and  over,  with  the  result  mentioned. 
There  is  no  objection  to  gas-heaters  or 
oil-stoves  if  used  with  judgment,  but 
such  rooms  should  be  freely  and  amply 
ventilated.  Indeed,  this  is  true  of  what- 
ever form  of  house  heating  is  employed. 
We  keep  our  houses  too  hot,  but  more 
than  that,  they  are  poorly  ventilated  in 
winter.  Only  the  innate  strength  of  con- 
stitution and  good  food  of  the  average 
family  enables  it  to  jiull  through  cold 
winters  in  our  hot,  close  houses.  We 
survive  in  spite  of,  rather  than  by  the 
aid  of,  artificial  heat. 
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System  in  Packing  Away. 


When  putting  away  old  1910  magazines 
in  the  attic,  clip  out  the  page  which  con- 
tains the  table  of  contents  and  write  the 
name  of  the  magazine  it  belongs  to  and 
the  month  from  which  it  was  taken  on 
the  margin.  Then  any  article  can  be  re- 
ferred to  and  the  magazine  and  page 
found  without  loss  of  time. 

This  idea  may  be  applied  in  many  cases 
of  "putting  awav."  Some  housekeepers 
put  away  things  so  carefully  they  never 
find  them  again,  or  it  is  so  much  trouble 
to  get  at  them  they  don't  do  so  unless  it 
is  absolutely  necessary,  even  though  they 
might  use  them  to  advantage. 

If  there  was  some  system  used  by 
which  note  could  be  made  of  where  ar- 
ticles were  stored  it  would  vastly  increase 
their  usefulness  as  well  as  save  time  in 
hunting.  The  card  system,  such  as  is 
used  in  libraries,  could  easily  be  adapted 
to  such  use.  Many  women  keep  their 
recipes  in  that  form.  New  items  can  be 
added  and  old  ones  discarded  at  will 
without  any  disarranging,  which  is  a 
great  advantage.  Alphabetical  arrange- 
ment can  be  followed  absolutely,  or  there 
can  be  some  classification  that,  also,  al- 
phabetical as  well  as  the  items  under  the 
different  classes. 

In  addition  to  this,  large  boxes  should 
have  on  the  outside  a  list  indicating  their 
contents.  Of  course,  not  every  article 
can  be  listed,  but  enough  can  be  done  to 
serve  as  a  reminder.  Of  course,  articles 
should  be  classified  as  much  as  possible 
in  packing  them  away.  When  a  family 
must  move,  a  system  of  marking  boxes 
and  barrels  and  listing  their  contents  is 
simply  invaluable. 


Vegetable  Helps. 

Tomatoes  stimulate  the  action  of  the 
liver. 

Lettuce  for  tired  nerves.  Carrots  form 
blood  and  purify  the  skin. 

Spinach,  one  of  the  most  valuable  of 
vegetables,  contains  salts  of  potassium 
and  iron. 

Potatoes,  salts  of  potash. 

Asparagus  benefits  the  kidneys.  Celery 
for  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  and  nervous 
disorders. 

Turnips,  onions,  cabbage,  cauliflower, 
water-cress,  and  horseradish  contain  sul- 
phur, purifying  the  blood. 

Beets  and  turnips  improve  the  appetite. 
Parsley,  mustard,  cowslip,  horseradish, 
dock,  dandelion,  and  beet  tops  clear  the 
blood,  regulate  the  system,  and  improve 
that  tired  feeling. 


Very  Likely 

The  ease  concerned  a  will,  and  an 
Irishman  was  a  witness.  "Was  the  de- 
ceased," asked  the  lawyer,  "in  the  habit 
of  talking  to  himself  when  alone?" 

"I  don't  know,"  was  the  reply. 

"Come,  come,  you  don't  know,  and  yet 
you  pretend  that  you  were  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  him?" 

"The  fact  is,"  said  Pat  dryly,  "I  never 
happened  to  be  with  him  when  he  was 
alone." 


The  Financier. 


"So  your  debts  are  bothering  you?" 
"Yes." 

"Walking  the  floor  because  you  can't 
pay  em?" 

"No;  because  I  can't  make  'em  any 
larger." — Washington  Star. 


Matters  Spiritual. 

Mr.  Wright — What  did  the  preacher  say 
when  you  sent  him  the  brandied  peaches? 

Mr.  Morgan — He  said  he  didn't  care 
particularly  for  the  peaches,  but  he  did 
care  for  the  spirit  in  which  they  were 
sent. 


Stronger  Men. 


Do  not  pray  for  easy  lives.  Pray  to 
be  stronger  men.  Do  not  pray  for  tasks 
equal  to  your  powers.  Pray  for  powers 
equal  to  your  tasks.  Then  the  doing  of 
your  work  shall  be  no  miracle.  But  you 
shall  be  a  miracle.  Every  day  you  shall 
wonder  at  yourself,  at  the  richness  of 
light  which  has  come  to  you  by  the  grace 
of  God. — Phillips  Brooks. 


Anne  Monroe  on  speaking  of  little  hab- 
its that  wreck  happiness,  says: 

"We  need  public  institutes  for  the  cor- 
rection of  faults  of  adults;  a  place  where 
right  thinking,  but  busy  and  unobserving 
men  and  women  can  live  for  a  few  months 
and  have  their  habits  and  manners  toned 
down  into  keeping  with  the  modern  stand- 
ards of  good  tastes.  But,  lacking  such 
institutions,  the  responsibility  devolves 
on  the  partners  in  the  domestic  enter- 
prises." 


"We  are  decent  people,  so  far  as  the 
big,  obvious  things  go;  our  average  men 
support  their  families,  and  leave  their 
wives  unbeaten;  our  average  women  see 
that  three  meals  are  provided  daily,  and 
that  the  house  is  quite  clean;  but  a  large 
majority  go  no  further.  They  fail  to 
meet  the  small,  peculiar  needs,  to  erad- 
icate the  deharmonizing  habits.  They 
cling  tenaciously  to  their  undisciplined 
ways,  hugging  them  like  pensions;  and  to 
this  trait  in  humankind  can  be  traced 
nine-tenths  of  the  domestic  infelicity  in 
the  world." 


Ignorance. 

Josh  Billings  has  said  some  wise  things, 
as  well  as  some  amusing  ones.  Among 
them  the  following: 

A  man  may  learn  infidelity  from  books, 
and  from  hiz  assoshiates,  but  he  kant 
learn  it  from  hiz  mother  nor  the  works 
ov  God  that  surround  him. 

If  an  infidel  could  only  komprehend 
that  he  kan  prove  more  bi  hiz  faith  than 
he  kan  bi  hiz  reazon,  his  impudence  would 
be  much  less  offensive. 

Unbeleavers  are  alwass  so  reddy  and 
anxious  to  prove  their  unbelief,  that  I  hav 
thought  they  mite  be  just  a  leetle  doubt- 
ful about  it  themselfs. 

The  infidel,  in  hiz  impudence,  will  ask 
yu  to  prove  that  the  flood  did  occur,  when 
the  poor  idiot  himself  kant  even  prove,  to 
save  hiz  life,  what  makes  one  apple  sweet 
and  one  sour,  or  tell  whi  a  hen  egg  is 
white  and  a  duk's  egg  blue. 


Breaded  Sausages. 

Put  the  sausages  into  a  saucepan  or  a 
frying-pan  with  two-thirds  cup  of  boil- 
ing water  and  cook  until  the  water  is 
evaporated.  Brown  delicately  on  all  sides, 
take  up,  drop  into  cold  water,  take  out  at 
once,  and  drain.  Beat  one  egg  with  a 
tablespoon  of  cold  water.  Butter  a  flat 
baking-dish,  roll  the  sausages  in  the  egg, 
then  in  crumbs,  and  lay  in  the  pan.  Set 
in  the  oven  for  10  to  12  minutes. 


In  for  It,  Anyway. 

Mother — "I  am  not  whipping  you  ba- 
cause  you  went  in  swimming,  but  because 
you  told  me  a  story  about  it." 

Boy  (blubbering) — "Well,  if  you  didn't 
want  to  whip  me,  anyhow,  what  did  you 
ask  me  about  it  for?" — Harrisburg  Tele- 
gram. 


No  Assistance  Needed. 

As  the  train  neared  the  city,  the  col- 
ored porter  approached  the  jovial-faced 
gentleman,  saying,  with  a  smile: 

"Shall  Ah  brush  yo'  off,  sah?" 

"No,"  he  replied,  "I  prefer  to  get  off 
in  the  usual  manner." 


GOLDEN  STATE 
LIMITED 


The  embodiment  of  the  best  in  the 
railroad  world  of  travel,  insuring  a  trip 
of  comfort,  convenience  and  enjoyment. 

Daily  betv^een  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  via 
Los  Angeles  and  El  Paso. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 


TICKET  OFFICES 


FLOOD  BUILDING. 


PALACE  HOTEL, 


MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT. 
THIRD  AND  TOWNSEND  STREETS  DEPOT. 


BROADWAY  AND  13th  STREETS. 


OAKLAND 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

IN    GARDEN   AND  FIELD 


By  BDWARE  J.  WICKSON,  A.M. 
Author  of  ^'California  Fruits,"  Etc. 


A  Manual  of  Practice  with  and  without  Irrigation  for 
semi-tropical  countries. 


SECOND  EDITION — REVISED  AND  EXTENDED. 


Size  of  Page,  6x9i/4,  368  pages,  well  printed  and  strongly 
bound  in  cloth ;  illustrated. 


CONTENTS  BY  CHAPTER  TITLES: 


Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 
Farmers'  Gardens  in  California. 
California    Climate    and  Vegetable 

Growing. 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California. 
Garden  Irrigation. 
Garden  Drainage  in  California. 
Cultivation. 
Fertilization. 

Seed  Growing  in  California. 

Garden  Protection. 

Weeds  in  California. 

Garden  Location  and  Arrangement. 

The  Planting  Season. 

Propagation. 

Asparagus. 

Artichokes. 

Beans. 

Beet. 


Cabbage  Family. 

Carrot,  Parsnip,  and  Salsify. 

Celery. 

Chicory. 

Corn. 

Cucumber. 
Egg  Plant. 
Lettuce. 
Melons. 

Onion  Family. 

Peas. 

Peppers. 

Potatoes. 

Radishes. 

Rhubarb. 

Spinach. 

Squashes. 

Tomato. 

Turnip. 

Vegetable  Sundries. 


"Treats  of  every  feature  of  vegetable  production  in  plain, 
common-sense  terms  and  gives  reasons  for  its  assertions." 


Price,  $2.00  Postpaid  Anywhere 


Address:  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publisher 
667  Howard  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Alameda  Ruy  Works  UarpetCleaniny  Co. 

Rugs  Made  From  Old  Carpets  a  Specialty 
First  class  rag  carpets  and  rag  rugs  woven. 
We  pay  freight  o»r  wa.v  on  all  orders. 
The  largest  and  best  equipped  factory  In  the  State 

J.  A.  OSTERDOCK,  Prop.,  2006  Everett  St.  Alameda,  C» 
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(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
pfesent  prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

This  niarl<et  remains  very  quiet,  with 
no  chanses  from  last  weeli's  quotations. 

California  Club   $1.50  @1.55 

Sonora    1.62  VL.@  1.70 

White  Australian    1..55    @l.tJ.5  " 

Northern  Club    1.50  &1.55 

Northern  Bluesteni    1.55  @1.60 

Russian  Red    1.50  @1.52'1. 

BARl.EY. 

Barley  is  dull,  with  no  trading  to  speak 
of.  The  San  Francisco  harbor  commis- 
sion has  recentl.v  authorized  the  building 
of  a  large  grain  elevator,  which  will  fa- 
cilitate the  handling  of  all  grains.  This 
will  no  doubt  increase  the  number  of 
boats  loading,  as  they  can  now  be  filled 
very  quickly  and  cheaply.  Reports  from 
the  interior  show  that  a  very  large  acre- 
age will  be  planted  to  barley  just  as  soon 
as  the  rains  let  up  and  the  plows  can 
be  put  into  the  ground. 
Brewing  and  Shipping....  1.18  @1.23 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.12  @1.17 

Common  Feed    1.00  @1.08 

OATS. 

This  department  shows  no  change.  Red 
feed  is  fairly  strong,  but  the  other  grades 
are  dragging  along. 

Red  Feed  $1.22'.i@1.27M. 

Red  Seed    1.30  @1.35 

Gray    Nominal 

White    1-50  @1.60 

Black    1.10  @1.20 

CORN. 

The  Egyptians  are  the  strongest  thing 
in  this  department,  and  the  demand  over 
the  country  seems  to  be  fairly  good.  The 
Eastern  corns  are  coming  in  fairly  large 
quantities,  but  the  market  is  not  affected. 

Eastern  Yellow   $1.30  @1.35 

Eastern  White    1.31  @1.36 

Egyptian  White    1.55  @1.60 

Brown    1.40  (&1.45 

RYE. 

This  market  presents  its  usual  dull  ap- 
pearance. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.55  @1.60 

BEANS. 

There  is  a  strong  demand  at  present 
for  red  kidneys  and  garvanzos.  A  ship 
ment  of  18,000  sacks  of  small  whites  was 
made  early  this  week  from  Port  Harford 
to  New  York.  There  have  been  several 
boatloads  of  speckled  kidneys  from  Man- 
churia, and  they  are  selling  around  4c. 
per  pound. 
Bayos,  per  ctl  


Horse  Beans   

Small  Whites   

Large  Whites   

Limas   

Pea   

Pink   

Red  Kidneys   

SEEDS. 

The  Lompoc  mustard  growers  have 
formed  an  association  similar  to  the  lima 
beau  association  farther  south,  and  in  this 
way  the  crop  will  l)e  pooled  and  a  much 
better  price  will  be  received  from  now  on 
for  brown  mustard.  In  fact,  it  has  al- 
ready jumped  up  Ic.  There  have  been 
several  other  changes  in  seeds  since  last 
reported. 

Alfalfa    18@  20c 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton  $20.00@  25.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   5Vi:C 

Canary    SM:®  3%c 


$5.00 

$5.25 

@5.50 

3.75 

@4.00 

2.75 

@2.85 

2.00 

3.00 

2.75 

@3.00 

5.25 

3.25 

@3.50 

5.15 

5.00 

Flaxseed    5 

Hemp    3 


SVjc 
SVoC 


Millet    2%@   3 Vic 

Timothy    8    @   9  c 

Yellow  Mustard    5%c 

i)ried  Peas,  per  ctl   3.75@  4.00 

FLOUR. 

The  demand  for  flour  is  very  quiet  at 
present  and  reports  from  Minneapolis 
show  that  buyers  are  indifferent  and  the 
sales  are  scattered  and  very  small. 

Cal.  Family  Extras   $5.40  @5.80 

Bakers'  Extras   5.40  @5.80 

Superfine    4.20  @4.60 

Oregon  and  Washington .. .  4.60  @4.80 

Hay  and  Feedstuflfs. 

HAY. 

This  week  has  been  very  quiet  in  the 
hay  market,  due  to  the  bad  weather  over 


the  State,  as  it  has  been  imposstble  to 

move  the  hay  in  the  rain.  The  rain  has 
helped  out  the  hay  districts  to  a  wonder- 
ful extent,  as  they  are  now  aye  to  plow. 
The  hay  situation-  in  San  Francisco  is, 
very  quiet,  and  there  is  nothing  to  indi- 
cate any  improvement;  but  in  the  in- 
terior cities  the  conditions  are  much  bet- 
ter, and  better  prices  are  being  paid  than 
around  San  Francisco.  The  fancy  grades 
of  wheat  and  fame  oat  are  bringing  top 
Ijrices  over  the  State.  The  movement  of 
alfalfa  continues  fairly  well,  and  although, 
I)rices  are  not  higher,  in  some  districts 
they  are  paying  more  than  the  San  Fran- 
cisco men  indicated  on  their  price-list. 
This  is  true  especially  of  the  finer  grades, 
which  show  a  scarcity.  The  demand  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  State  and  for 
Northern  shipments  is  very  good.  ' 

Choice  Wheat   $12,000)14.50 

Good  Wheat  Hay    9.50@11.00. 

Other  Grade  Wheat    7.50@  9.50. 

Wheat  and  Oats    7.50@11.50., 

Tame  Oats    7.00@12.50( 

Wild  Oats    7.00®  9.00 

Alfalfa    7.00@13.00 

Stock  Hay    5.00®  6.50 

Straw,  per  bale    35@  55c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
The  feedstuffs  show  no  change.  The 
demand  for  cocoanut  meal  still  continues 
good. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $18.00@20.00 

Bran,  per  ton    29.00@30.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   25.00, 

Cracked  Corn    33.00@34.00 

Middlings    34.00@36.5ft 

Mixed  Feeds    28.00@31.0a 

Rolled  Barley   24.00@25.0a 

Rolled  Oats     29.00@31.00 

Manhattan  Egg  Food,  per  ctl  15c, 
Shorts    30.00@31.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 

As  predicted  in  our  last  issue,  onions 
have  gone  up  considerably,  and  they  will 
go  even  higher  within  the  next  two  weeks.^ 
The  shortage  has  become  so  marked  that 
the  speculators  who  control  the  market 
are  refusing  to  let  go  in  verj'  large  quan- 
tities. The  demand  on  the  Oregon  market 
has  been  very  strong,  and  they  are  now 
shipping  down  large  quantities,  which  are 
bringing  25c.  to  30c.  more  per  hundred 
than  local  stuff.  Several  loads  of  Mexican 
tomatoes  have  arrived  and  they  are  main- 
taining good  prices.  Mushrooms  are  in 
increased  supply  and  are  lower.  String 
beans  are  very  scarce  and  are  bringing  a 
premium.  Peas  are  in  oversupply  and. 
weak.  Celery  and  bell  peppers  also  show, 
weakness.  The  natural  growth  of  aspara-; 
gus  is  selling  at  50c  per  pound,  and  forced- 
grown  lots  are  going  at  25c. 
Onions:  New  Yellow,  pasck..$  1.65@  1.85- 

Garlic,  per  lb   4®  6c 

Green  Peas,  per  lb   3@  66 

Turnips,  per  sack   65@  75c 

Tomatoes,  per  crate    90@  1.20 

Eggplant,  per  lb   10@  17c 

Cucumbers,  per  doz   80@  1.00 

Summer  Squash,  per  box....    1.50@  2.00 

String  Beans,  per  lb   10@  15c' 

Cabbage    60®  80c 

Green  Peppers,  per  lb   9@  10c 

Carrots    65®  75c 

Celery,  per  crate,  large   1.40@  1.65 

Rhubarb,  per  lb   5@  6<i 

Mushrooms,  per  lb   15®  30c 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   40®  50c 

Lettuce,  per  crate   1.50@  2.25 

POTATOES. 

This  market  is  easy,  with  the  high 
prices  having  a  tendency  to  check  sales. 
The  speculators  who  control  the  market 
are  forcing  potatoes  up  at  every  possible 
chance,  so  that  consumers  are  now  con- 
sidering potatoes  a  luxury  and  are  turning 
to  other  vegetables. 

Salinas  Burbanks,  per  ctl...$  2.00@  2.20 

River  Whites,  per  ctl   1.65@  1.85 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl   3.00®  3.25 

Oregon  Burbanks    1.85®  2.00 

Early  Rose    1.50@  1.65 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 
On  account  of  the  blockade  in  the  Sier- 
ras, 12  carloads  of  poultry  have  arrived 
in  San  Francisco  within  the  last  four 
days.  These  shipments  are  composed 
mostly  of  large  hens  and  young  roosters. 
This  has  had  the  effect  of  driving  down 
the  market.  The  market,  due  to  this 
oversupply,  is  in  bad  shape,  and  shipments 
should  be  curtailed  until  they  are  used 
up. 

Large  Broilers   $  4.50@  5.00 

Small  Broilers    3.00®  4.00 

Fryers    6.00®  6.50 

Hens,  extra   8.00@10.00 


Hens,  large    6.00®  7.00 

Small  Hens    5.50®  6.00 

Old  Roosters    5.00®  5.50 

Young  Roosters    6.00®  7.00 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown.  8.00@10.00 

Squabs    3.50®  4.00 

Geese,  per  pair    2.50®  3.00 

Ducks    7.00@  9.00 

Turkeys,  per  lb.,  live   18®  20c 

BUTTER. 

Butter  has  gone  down  7c.  since  last  re- 
ported. The  fluctuations  have  caused  a 
great  deal  of  comment,  especially  from 
the  local  press.  But  prominent  commis- 
sion men  claim  that  there  has  been  no 
manipulation,  but  that  the  irregular  mar- 
ket is  due  to  cold-storage  conditions  and 
not  to  the  effect  of  any  one  buyer  trying 
to  bull  the  market. 

California  (extra),  per  lb   29  c 

Firsts    27  c 

Seconds    25  c 

EGGS. 

Eggs  are  fairly  strong  and  the  produc- 
tion is  greatly  increased.  The  continued 
wet  weather  has  caused  a  class  of  washed 
eggs  to  be  put  on  the  market,  which  bring 
a  somewhat  lower  price.  Green  feed  has 
received  a  setback  on  account  of  the  cold 
weather,  while  grain  feed  still  remains 
high. 

California  (extras) ,  per  doz   29  c 

Firsts   26  c 

Seconds    25  c 

Storage  (extras)    20  c 

CHEESE. 

There  is  no  change  in  this  department, 
and  the  demand  is  rather  dull,  and  the 
quality  of  cheese  coming  in  has  been  se- 
verely criticized  by  some  of  the  handlers 
on  account  of  the  poor  quality.  Many 
green  and  immature  cheeses  are  being 
forced  on  the  public,  with  the  result  that 
they  are  dubious  about  buying. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb   16i4o 

Firsts    14  c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   16  c 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
On  account  of  the  rainy  weather,  the 
fresh  fruit  market  is  very  weak,  as  the 
peddlers  and  buskers  can  not  supply  the 
trade.  Several  crates  of  Los  Angeles 
strawberries  arrived,  but  could  not  be  sold 
even  at  15c.  per  basket.  Apples  are  very 
dull. 

Apples,  per  box — 

Newtown    1.00®  1.25 

Other  varieties    35®  60c 

Fancy  Red,  4-tier    90®  1.25 

Bellefleur    1.00@  1.25 

Winter  Nelis  Pears    2.50®  3.00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

The  dried  fruit  situation  remains  about 
the  same.    A  report  from  New  York  says: 

"California  prunes  in  the  small  sizes  are 
wanted  for  immediate  delivery,  but  the 
available  supply  is  light.  Some  sales  of 
120s  and  smaller  were  reported  by  the 
East  Side  distributers  Saturday  at  5'-;C.. 
spot,  but  it  is  said  that  those  sizes  are 
not  now  procurable  at  less  than  5-XiC.,  f. 
o.  b.  Coast.  Some  jobbing  sales  of  100s 
to  120s  are  said  to  have  been  made  on 
the  spot  at  614  and  6V>c.  These  are  un- 
usually high  prices.  The  East  Side  con- 
sumers seem  to  be  paying  them  cheerfully. 
Large  prunes  are  firm,  but  are  going 
slowly  into  consumption  at  present  prices, 
which  are  based  on  7c.  Coast  for  the  four 
sizes.  There  is  quite  an  active  demand 
for  the  medium  sizes,  but  not  much  busi- 
ness is  accomplished.  Buyers  are  unwill- 
ing to  pay  what  is  asked,  except  under  the 
cominilsion  of  actual  necessities,  while 
holders  will  make  no  concessions,  being 
confident  that  the  conditions  of  supply 
and  demand  warrant  them  in  holding  out 
for  the  prices  they  ask. 

"Apricots  and  peaches  are  sparingly  of- 
fered by  first  hands  on  the  Coast,  but  buy 
ers  are  going  slow  and  no  important 
business  in  spot  or  forward  shipments  if 
being  done." 

The  Fresno  Republican  has  the  follow- 
ing to  say  on  the  raisin  situation: 

"Raisin  quotations  on  the  San  Fran- 
cisco market  are  5 Vic.  for  choice  and  6c. 
for  fancy  seeded,  with  the  sweat-box  price 
quoted  at  3c..  Fresno.  This  indicates  that 
the  market  has  made  a  good  advance  in 
the  past  few  days.  Evidence  was  given 
to  show,  however,  that  there  are  some  who 
are  not  yet  willing  to  advance  to  this 
figure,  but  are  still  holding  for  5%c.  It 
is  asserted,  however,  that  this  condition 
will  not  exist  for  long.  Local  prices  are 
remaining  at  3c.,  but  packers  are  finding 
it  much  harder  to  buy  than  formerly,  as 
growers  are  now  holding  for  3 'i.e.  and  4c." 

The  California  Fruit  Canners'  Associa- 
tion has  been  offering  freely  to  contract 


for  raisins  tor  three  years  at  3c..  and  sev- 
eral growers  have  made  public  the  fact 
that  they  have  been  offered  these  terms 
by  this  association.  There  does  not  seem 
to  be  much  of  a  disposition  on  the  part 
of  the  growers  to  accept  these  contracts, 
however,  or  even  accept  contracts  at  3 'i.e. 
for  1911,  for  they  are  of  the  opinion  that 
these  prices  will  prevail  anyway,  basing 
their  belief  on  the  present  condition  of 
the  market." 

Evaporated  Apples,  per  lb...    9V4@10  c 

Figs,  black    4'1.@  5  c 

Figs,  white    5    @  7V'C 

Apricots    12    @13  c 

Moorpark,  fancy    13M!@14  c 

Peaches    6    @  6-;4c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis    6    @7  c 

30s,  premium  of  IVjC. 

40s,  premium  of  %c. 

Pears    9    @13  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox    2V->@  3  c 

Thompson  Seedless    4''v!C 

Seedless  Sultanas    3'-®  4  c 

Citrufi  Frtiits. 

The  citrus  situation  in  San  Francisco 
has  been  very  dull,  owing  to  the  inclem- 
ent weather,  but  from  now  on  it  will 
pick  up,  due  to  the  Chinese  New  Year, 
as  the  orientals  buy  large  quantities  of 
oranges  during  this  celebration. 

In  the  Eastern  States  the  orange  mar- 
ket is  rather  weak,  due  to  the  long  period 
of  bad  weather,  which  has  forced  the 
fruit  markets  and  stalls  to  close  up.  At 
the  sales  held  on  Tuesday  in  New  York 
the  first  carload  of  valencias  was  put  on 
the  market.  A  half  carload  of  extra  fancy 
ranged  from  $2.45  to  $3.55,  while  extra 
choice  ran  from  $2.20  to  $3.  At  the  auc- 
tion sales  Monday.  29  carloads  of  navels 
and  one  carload  of  lemons  were  sold.  The 
market  was  higher  on  medium  and  small- 
er sizes,  while  lemons  remained  about  the 
same.  The  top  price  paid  for  navels  was 
$2.75,  while  the  lowest  i)rice  was  $1.65. 
Lemons  ranged  from  $3.80  to  $3.30. 

The  Cincinnati  market  was  steady. 
Three  carloads  of  Floridas  were  sold,  and 
they  ranged  from  $1.40  to  $1.85.  Navels 
sold  from  $1.45  to  $1.75.  Lemons,  from 
$3.45  to  $3.55. 

The  Cleveland  market  was  higher,  due 
to  the  favorable  weather,  and  ranged  from 
$1.95  to  $2.75. 

In  Pittsburg,  13  carloads  were  sold  at 
prices  ranging  from  $1.50  to  $3.10  for 
navels. 

The  St.  Louis  market  was  easier,  with 
prices  ranging  from  $1  to  $2.40  on  six 
carloads.    Lemons  sold  from  $2.45  to  $3. 

In  Philadelphia  29  carloads  of  Floridas 
and  6  carloads  of  navels  were  sold.  Flor- 
idas averaged  $1.50,  grapefruit  $2.50,  and 
tangerines  $1.20.  while  California  navels 
sold  from  $1.95  to  $2.20.  Lemons  ranged 
from  $2.40  to  $3.30. 

In  Boston  a  heavy  snowstorm  was  in 
progress,  and  19  carloads  were  sold  at 
prices  ranging  from  $1.60  to  $2.65. 

For  the  week  ending  .January  22.  240 
carloads  of  oranges  were  sold  in  the  East 
and  23  carloads  of  lemons. 

San  Francisco  i)rices  are  as  follows: 
Navel  oranges — 

Extra  choice   $  2.00®  2.25 

Choice    1.50®  2.00 

Valencias,  choice  to  fancy.  Nominal 

Choice    Nominal 

Standard   Nominal 

Tangerines    1.25®  1.75 

Choice  Lemons    1.75®  2.25 

Fancv  Lemons    2.75fR)  3.00 

Standard    1.25®  1.50 

Limes    4.00®  4..50 

Grape  Fruit    2.50®  3.00 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

According  to  the  last  bulletin  of  the 
California  Almond  Growers  Exchange,  its 
stock  on  hand  has  been  reduced  to  20 
cars,  and  inquiries  still  continue  good. 
Non  plus  are  nearly  cleaned  up,  as  also 
are  Largnedocs  and  Hardshells.  Drakes 
are  moving  rapidly,  and  IXL's  are  sat- 
isfactory. This  association  has  sold  the 
balance  of  its  shelled  stuff. 
\lmonds — 

Nonpareils    15  ®15'-jc 

I  X  L    14  @14V.c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra    13    @  13 Vic 

Drakes    11  @ll'/ic 

Languedoc    10'i.®ll  c 

Hardshells    8    @  SVjC 

Walnuts— Softshell,  No.  1...  15  c 

Standard    14V4c 

Softshell,  No.  2   11  c 

Budded    I7V2C 

HONEY. 

The  honey  market  remains  rather  quiet. 
There  is  very  little  trading  in  any  de- 
partment. 
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Com— White  Sage    14    @15  c 

Extracted— Water  White  ...    SVa®  9  c 

Light  Amber    7    @8  c 

Amber    5    @6  c 

Sacramento  River  Comb. ..  .    12  @12ioC 
BEESWAX. 

Light    271/2  @30  c 

Dark    23    @26  c 

HOPS. 

Hops  still  continue  to  be  in  great  de- 
mand, and  around  Sonoma  county  17c.  is 
still  being  offered  for  almost  anything, 
while  at  Sacramento  15c.  to  16c.  is  the 
price.  One  grower  near  Santa  Rosa  sold 
his  1909  crop  at  10c.  The  hop  buyers  are 
offering  the  Mendocino  growers  three-year 
contracts  at  12i/oc.,  and  14c.  has  been 
offered  for  one-year  Sonoma  contracts. 
Late  advices  from  Oregon  say:  "Oregon 
hop  growers  ask  13c.  to  15c.  per  pound  for 
1909  hops.  A  sale  is  reported  at  these 
figures,  according  to  grade.  The  strength 
of  the  market  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
sale  of  Isaac  Pincus  &  Sons  at  Independ- 
ence, Ore.  They  were  of  the  1909  crop 
and  were  kept  in  the  warehouse  at  Inde- 
pendence for  a  long  time,  and  the  over- 
flowed river  covered  them  for  a  long 
period.  Many  brewers  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  they  were  not  worth  anything 
because  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  all 
the  grit  and  dirt  from  the  bales,  even 
after  redrying  them.  Some  of  the  bales 
are  said  to  have  weighed  600  pounds.  The 
sales  included  72  bales  to  S.  &  E.  Uhlmann 
of  New  York  at  5-/.sC.  and  127  bales  to  the 
same  firm  at  5ysC.,  besides  128  bales  to 
A.  J.  Ray  &  Son  at  6c.  per  pound.  Brew- 
ers are  making  every  effort  to  secure  con- 
tracts on  the  coming  hop  crop  and  are 
offering  15c.  for  one  year  and  14c.  for 
three  years.  Offers  of  1 5c.  are  said  to 
be  freely  made  in  the  Yakima  country, 
and  while,  so  far  as  known,  nothing  over 
14ii.c.  has  been  offered  here,  the  fact  that 
i/L'C.  above  this  is  allowed  in  Washington 
would  indicate  that  our  market  is  even 
stronger." 

Hops,  1910  crop    18    @22  c 

Live  Stock. 

DRESSED  MEAT. 

Beef:  Steers,  per  lb   814 @  9  c 

Cows    7    @8  c 

Heifers    8  c 

Mutton:   Wethers    9    @  9V.c 

Ewes    71/2®  SV,c 

Ewes    9    @  9V2C 

Lambs   10y2@liyi.>c 

Hogs,  dressed    10    @13  c 

LIVE  STOCK. 
Good  prime  beef  is  still  in  strong  de- 
mand. A  recent  letter  from  Nevada 
shows  that  Tacoma,  and  Portland  buyers 
are  in  that  section  offering  11c.  at  the 
corrals  for  beef.  Recently  400  pulp-fed 
cattle  were  sold  at  Salinas  to  a  large 
meat  concern  at  lOiAc.  These  animals 
were  not  in  very  good  condition.  The 
supply  and  the  demand  in  hogs  are  about 
equal,  so  that  there  is  no  change  either 
way.  Mutton,  however,  is  coming  in  quite 
freely  and  does  not  show  as  much  strength 
as  it  will  in  the  next  three  weeks.  Veal 
still  continues  hard  to  get,  and  the  butch- 
ers are  scouring  the  country  looking  for 
available  stock,  but  the  stockmen  are  wise 
and  are  not  letting  go  of  any  of  their 
calves,  as  the  shortage  for  the  next  two 
or  three  years  seems  to  be  very  great. 
Gross  weight: 

Steers:   No.  1    5%@  6  c 

No.  2    5Vi@  5%c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1....    4V.@  5  c 

No.  2    4  '@  4V.C 

Bulls  and  Stags    2i/.@  3%c 

Calves-   Light    6    @  6V'|C 

Medium    5'/,®  5%c 

Heavy    i%(fv  5  c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   7    (5)  8  c 

150  to  250  lbs   8 14  (5)  8-7'lc 

100  to  150  lbs   T%@  8  c 

Common  Hogs,  per  lb   5    (ri)  6',{,>c 

Small  prime  wethers    4'!4(S)  5  c 

Large  prime  wethers    4 14®  4''/.c 

Ewes    414®  4yoC 

Lambs    6    @  614c 

WOOL. 

The  wool  market  is  very  dull,  and  only 
stuff  on  consignment  is  being  moved. 
Fall  Clip- 
Mountain  Free    9    @11  c 

Valley  Fall  and  Lamb   7    @10  c 

Northern    7    @]0  c 

Southern  Spring    10    @11  c 

Middle  Counties    12    @13  c 

Northern    18    (g)19  c 

HIDES. 

The  condition  of  the  hide  and  sheep- 
skin market  is  not  very  encouraging.  All 
of  these  are  weak  and  unsteady,  both 
here  and  in  the  East.  Long-haired  and 
grubby  stock  is  now  coming  in,  and  no 
improvement  is  looked  for  immediately. 


AMERICAN  SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 

SAVES  WATER,  GRADING  AND  TIME. 

The  only  scientifically  constructed  SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPK  on  the  market.  No  round  seams  to  leak,  retard  the  flow  oi 
the  water,  or  weaken  the  pipe.  Cheaper  than  flumes.  Easily  handled.  WILL  LAST  A  LIFE  TIME.  THE  CORRECT  WAY  TO 
IRRIGATE  ALFALFA.   We  make  Riveted  Water  Pipe  and  tanks.   Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  PIPE  &  TANK  COMPANY, 


34T-9  Pacific  Electric  Building, 


I_os  A^ngeles,  Cal. 


It  is  expected  that  within  the  next  few 
weeks  there  will  be  a  further  decline  in 
price.  Even  at  this  time,  grubby  hides 
are  being  listed  at  Ic.  less  than  the  price 
quoted  below 

Many  tanners  are  curtailing  production 
because  hides  have  cost  more  than  leather 
prices  warrant.  Long-haired  winter  hides 
are  not  fit  for  any  of  the  better  sort  of 
leather  and  so  are  neglected.  Wool  val- 
ues continue  to  drop,  and  we  are  com- 
pelled to  pay  less  for  sheep  pelts.  Nec- 
essary reduction  in  pelt  prices  amounts 
to  from  5c.  to  10c.  each,  as  compared 
with  last  month's  prices  for  the  same 
skins. 
Wet  Salt- 
Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  10  c 

Medium    9  c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  SV2C 
Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  8V2C 
Light  Cows,  30  to  50  ibs..  8M.C 

Kip    10  0 

Veal    15  c 

Calf    15  c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides   18  c 

Dry  Bulls    15  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   17  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   17.y2C 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   22  c 

Fall  Lambs   24    @40  c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  1.00®  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. .      60®  90c 

Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos   40®  60c 

Spring  Lambs    25®  50c 

HORSES. 

Farmers  over  the  country  are  in  the 
San  Francisco  market  at  present  looking 
for  available  stock,  so  that  holders  of 
horseflesh  should  receive  top  prices  all 
along  the  line  for  good  stock;  but  scrubby, 
mongrel  stock  is  a  glut  on  the  market 
and  prices  being  paid  hardly  warrant 
shipping. 

Desirable  Drafters,  17o0  lbs.  up.$275®300 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   225@27t 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   20i) 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs.  175®200 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250...  125@150 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   135@150 

Young    200 

Old  Mares    100®150 

MULES. 

The  sugar  planters  in  the  islands  of 
the  Pacific  are  still  clamoring  for  more 
mules,  so  that  the  available  stock  on 
hand  in  California  is  being  rapidly  re- 
duced. With  the  farmers  using  all  their 
stock  at  present,  top  prices  are  being 
paid  at  every  point  for  available  stock, 
as  many  peojile  are  rushing  their  plow- 
ing at  the  present  time,  while  the  ground 
is  in  good  condition. 

1200  lbs  $250®300 

1100  lbs   200®225 

1000  lbs   150(31175 

900  lbs   125@150 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


r 


Send  for  Kalsln  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FB£SNO  CALIFOKNIA. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


A  new  book  has  just  been  received  from 
the  publishers  that  will  have  a  large  sale 
among  agriculturalists.  It  is  called  "Farm 
Development,"  by  Willet  M.  Hays,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  book 
discusses  farming  as  a  vocation,  gives  the 
geological  history  of  the  earth,  tells  how 
to  select  a  farm,  how  to  subdue  the  soil, 
how  to  drain  and  irrigate,  build  roads, 
bridges,  and  fences.  The  book  is  a  valua- 
ble one  and  contains  392  pages;  fully 
illustrated;  price  $1.50,  postage  25c.  extra. 
Orange  Judd  Co.,  publishers,  439  Lafay- 
ette St.,  New  York. 


The  advertisement  of  Gombault's  Caus- 
tic Balsam  in  the  Ritrai.  Press  is  a  re- 
minder that  you  should  have  this  prep- 
aration on  hand  in  case  of  need  for  your 
stock. 


Several  new  advertisements  in  this 
issue  that  are  worthy  of  careful  perusal. 
Among  them  are:  Armstrong's  Nursery 
at  Ontario;  Pomona  Pump  Mfg.  Co.;  West 
Coast  Seed  Co.  of  Los  Angeles;  farm  for 
sale  at  Livermore;  Germain  Seed  Co.  of 
Los  Angeles,  and  a  new  engine  announce- 
ment by  the  International  Harvester  Co. 
Look  them  up. 


Very  welcome  news  to  our  readers  is 
the  announcement  just  received  by  us 
that  the  Chas.  H.  Lilly  company's  new 
seed  catalogue  is  just  off  the  press  and 
is  now  being  mailed  to  customers  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  The  editorial  office  received 
a  copy  today  and  the  1911  edition  not 
only  comes  up  to  all  expectations,  but 
surpasses  itself  in  accurate  descriptive 
matter  and  advice.  It  is  a  safe  guide 
in  every  respect  and  a  volume  which 
should  be  consulted  by  every  one  who 
plants  seeds  for  business,  profit,  or  pleas- 
ure. 


Recently  two  carloaos  of  oranges  were 
shipped  to  the  Hawaiian  islands  from 
San  Bernardino  county. 


The  Boss  Tree  Protector 


IVfade  of  Yucca  Palm 

Is  cheap,  durable,  and 
quickly  put  on  the  tree.  It 
prevents  rabbits  from  de- 
stroying your  trees.  A  sure 
protection  against  frost, 
sunburn,  grasshoppers  or 
dry  winds.  Can  be  easily 
moved;  will  la.st  for  years. 
Send  for  samples. 


Price 

Per  1000 

10  in.  long,  7  in.  wide,  $n..')0 
12  in.  long,  7  in.  wide,  10. ."iO 
14  in.  long,  7  in.  wide,  llJiO 
16  in.  long,  7  in.  wide,  13.00 
18  in.  long,  7  in.  wide,  14.50 
24  in.  long,  7  in.  wide,  17.00 
.30  in.  long,  7  in.  wide,  20.00 

YUCCA  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


1380  Willow  Street, 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE 

Livermore  Valley  Ranch 

210  acres,  beautifully  situated  in  the  Val- 
ley of  Mocho  Creek,  four  miles  from  Liver- 
more, Alameda  county;  30  acres  now  in 
almonds,  producing  last  year  nine  tons, 
and  capable  of  much  greater  production. 
Crop  has  never  been  lost  on  account  of 
frost. 

Improvements:  Good  house  of  five  rooms, 
stone  milk  house,  windmill  with  steel 
tower,  two  water  tanic.s,  large  barn,  cow 
barn.  granary.  tool  shed  containing 
almond  huUer,  gasoline  engine,  lug  boxes, 
trays,  etc.,  and  a  number  of  farming  im- 
plements. 

House  is  beautifully  situated  in  grove 
of  oak  trees,  on  an  elevation  commanding 
a  fine  view  of  valley  and  mountains. 

IDE.\I>   FARM   FOR  POULTRY  RAISING. 


School  in  one  corner  of  trnct. 

Biirgnin.     I>ricc  .$N,<IO().(H).  Terms. 

Address  at  once 
F.  D.  BITRR  COMP.VNA', 
iUiS  BrosKltva.v,  Oalvliind.  Cal. 


LOOK  &  HERE 


SEEDS  ^ 
RIGHT 

Sow^eeds  Evenly- 
Perfectly— Quickly 

Here's  the  famoiisThompson  Wheelbarrow  Seeder 
that  has  meaut  better  stands  of  alfalCa,  clover,  tim- 
othy, red  top,  orchard  grass,  blue  grass,  etc.,  for 
nearly  forty  years.  Over  200.000  now  In  use — all 
making  big  money  by  Inereaf^lng  crops  and  saving 
seed.  Sows  mout  uniformly  and  economically,  cov- 
ers all  ground  evenly— never  wantes  seed.  Sows 
any  amount  to  the  acre,  fast  or  slow — 30  to  50  acres 
a  day.  Hopper  carried  close  to  the  ground — wind 
does  not  alfect  the  work  of 

Thompson's  Wheelbarrow  Seeder 

Works  equally  well  on  rough  or  smooth  ground. 
Lastsa  lifetime  butqnlrkly  pays  for  Itself.  Perfectly 
balanced.  Made  i  n  every  sty  le  and  ize  to  meet  every 
condition.  There's  a  Thompson  for  you  no  matter 
what  seed  or  how  many  acres  or  what  quantity  to  the 
acre  you  sow.  Li^rli  test,8tri'»ngestand  most  durable. 
Weighs  ii)  to  fiO  iiodiHlscoinplfte.  Large  wheel  runs 
easily.  Anybody  can  use  it.  AI>solutely  guaranteed. 

Send  name  on  postal  now  for  complete  catalog 
showing  many  styles  and  sizes.  Write  quick  if 
Interested  in  Increased  proGts,  Address 

0.  E.  Thompson  &  Sons 

Ypsilanti,  Michigan 


FARM  BOOKS. 

Tbe  follonisK  llat  of  boolKS  are  kept  Ib 
atock  and  are  (or  aale  at  the  Paclflc  Rural 
Preaa  offlccei 

Price. 

The  Book  of  Alfalfa,  by  Coburn   2.00 

Swine  Husbandry,  by  Coburn  1.50 

Trees  of  California,  by  Jepson   2.50 

Stiepherd's  Manual,  by  Stewart   1.00 

Tiie  Hop,  by  Myrlck    1.50 

New  Onion  Culture,  by  Greiner  50 

Home  Pork  Making,  by  Fulton  50 

Book  of  Corn,  by  Myrlck   1.50 

American  Cattle  Doctor,  by  Dodd   2.00 

Greenhouse  Management,  by  Taft....  1.60 
Greenhouse  Construction,  by  Taft....  1.60 

Tlic  price  at  ivliicli  cncli  book  l.s  quoted 
iiicliidcN  |i4»Mtii>:^c.  .Scuil  money  order  or 
I>niik  draft  for  tlic  book  ivanfed  and  nd- 
drcMN 

PACIFIC  RUHAI,  PRI3.SS, 
007  Howard  St.,  San  FrniiclMCO. 


WESXERISJ  F»IF»E  ANfD  STEEL  CO. 

HUCCESSOKS  TO 
F'RA.IMCIS  SIVflXH  &  CO.,  IVIanuf acturers  of 


FOR  TOWN   WATER  WORKS 

Hydraulic,  Irrleatlon  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  IBtc.    All  Sizes. 
Office,  9  Fremont  Street.      Works  at  8th  and  Townsend,  San  Francisco.  California 
Water  and  Oil  Tanks— all  sl/o«.  Coating  all  alz-es  of  Pipes  with  Asphaltum 
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LET  US  SEND  YOU  A 
SAMPLE  POMONA  PATENT 
PRESSURE  GATE. 

Xo  rubber  or  wooden  fiielii;; 
to  rot  or  wenr  out.  AhNO- 
Intely  water  t  i  K  l>  t  when 
eloHed.  Loekinf::  iiieohnniNiii  Ih 
protected  fiKiiinHl  ruNt  or  cIok:- 
K'iuK  wilh  sand  or  dirt.  Sim- 
ple in  eonstruetion.  (  lieHp.ln 
priee  iin<l  hh  durable  an  M(»nd 
Ir4»n. 

THIi  l.OCKIXt;  DEI  ICE 
Ih  the  MlinpleNt  made,  merely 
11  tliperin^  H<Tew  with  Hpllt 
taperin^c  nut  Hoeket.  It  liM-k^ 
the  ei>\  (T  In  any  desired  poNi- 
tion  i»r  loekN  the  faeeH,  miik- 
Ine  an  A  HS<)l,VTEI,V  WATER 
TltiilT  JOINT. 

TWO  FOOT  HANDLE  FlU- 
XISHED  AV  I  T  H  E\ERY 
PKESSIRE  GATE  KREE. 

.\I,.SO  A  Fl  1,1,  1,1  >E  OF 
flRfll.AH  VAI,>  ES  FOR  (»R- 
CIIARD  AND  ALFALF.V  IR- 
RIGATION V  A  R  R  I  E  D  I  N 
STOCK. 

Write  for  deserlptlve  eireu- 
lar  and  price  list. 


POMONA  MFG.  CO. 

POMONA,  CAL. 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  Improvements,  same 
being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  K-10,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


KftOGH  PATENT  WATER  BtLtNCED  VEDTICAl  PUMP 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

The  pump  can  be  seen  In  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 


KROGH  IVIAISILJFACTLJRIIVG  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


The  Only  Gate  of  its  Kind  on  tlie  Marlcet 
so  Simple  tliat  a  Cliild  can  Operate  it.  It 
is  Water  Tiglit.  Built  to  Stand  a  20-ft. 
Head.  Ideal  lor  Reservoirs  and  Sluices. 


We  also  manufacture  a  full  line  of 

IRRIGATION  APPLIANCES 

Such  as  Slide  Gates,  Pressure  Gates,  Valves 
and  Concrete  Pipe  Moulds. 


Pat.  Pending. 


Write  for  Catalogue.     Dept.  "E." 

The  Kellar-Thomason  Mfg.  Company 

1222  East  28th  St  ,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Mention  Pacific  Kural  Pkess. 


This  is 
Second  Hand 
Pipe 


We  can  supply  you  with 
^  any  size  and  quantity  of 

^   Standard  Pipe  or  Casing— all  new 

threads  and  couplings — all  stock  guaranteed 
iir.-,;  ulass.    Write  for  Prices  and  Particulars. 


If  it  is  a  CULTIVATOR  you  want,  why  not 

THE  BENICIA-ORR? 


Tlie  Benicia-Orr  Cultivator  is  an  implement  with  new  and 
original  features,  whieli  has  been  designed  by  a  practical  field  man. 
It  has  been  thoroughly  tested  and  proven  superior  in  many  im- 
portant particulars  to  any  other  cultivator  on  the  market. 

Our  space  won't  permit  an  extended  description,  but  the  man 
who  knows  will  note  that  amontr  some  of  the  desirable  features  are: 
THE  FRAME  IS  LOW;  EXTENDS  OUT  BEYOND  AND  IN 
FRONT  OF  WHEELS  AND  DRIVER;  THE  ADJUSTING  LEVER 
IS  CONVENIENTLY  PLACED,  AND  THE  DRAFT  IS  APPLIED 
DIRECT. 

These  features,  combined  with  the  fact  that  the  driver  s  weight 
equalizes  weight  of  frame,  insuring  ease  of  handling  and  a  perfect 
balance  in  every  position;  that  there  is  no  weight  on  horses'  necks, 
and  that  the  size  can  be  easily  changed  from  seven  to  nine  teeth, 
make  it  a  very  superior  implement. 

If  you  ever  used,  are  now  using,  or  expect  to  use.  a  cultivator, 
you  will  be  interested  in  this  new,  up-to-date  implement. 

If  there  is  no  agency  in  your  vicinity,  write  direct  to 

BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 

8n  PACIFIC  BUILDING 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

FACTORY:  BENICIA,  CALIFORNIA 


TO  THE  TRADE:  We  are 
receiving  numerous  in- 
c(iiiries  for  this  iinijleinent. 
If  you  want  an  exclusive 
agency  wrile  us  lotlay. 


CA.IMXOIV  RLOWS 

QAKER  &  HAMILTON 


San  Francisco 


Sacramento 


Los  A.ngeles 


IT'S  FREE 

FERTILIZERS  AND  FERTILIZINQ  FOR  PROFIT 

Our  own  production  Bone  and  Blood  Fertilizers 

It's  the  RESULTS  that  count  In  farming,  and  our  Fertilizers  produce 
POSITIVE  RESULTS  that  show  in  the  QUALITY  of  the  products  as  well  as 
the  Quantity. 

Our  fertilizers  have  the  largest  sale  west  of  the  Rockies  because  they 
make  sure  and  good  cropa.  Lack  of  fertility  means  Ktari-ed  boII.  Our  fer- 
tilizers feed  the  soil  and  make  It  produce  abundant  harvest.  Write  us  and  let 
us  tell  you  about  it. 

CALIFORNIA  FERTILIZER  WORKS 

444  PINE  STREET  SAIV  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Branch  Ofllcei   210  Groaae  Ballding,  Loa  Angelea,  Cal. 
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Protecting  California  Citrus  Fruits 

By  Mr.  G.  Harold  Powell,  Secretary  ami  Manager  of 
the  Citrus  Protective  League  of  California. 

The  Citrus  Protective  League  of  California  is  a 
voluntary  organization  formed  in  March,  1906,  by 
representatives  of  growers,  shippers  and  shipping 
organizations  in  nearly  all  of  the  citrus  growing 
localities  in  the  State  to  handle  the  public  policy 
questions  that  affect  the  industry  as  a  whole.  Its 
purpose  is  to  represent  the  grower  and  shipper  in 
handling  such  (piestions  as  railroad  rates  and 
transportation  problems ;  customs  tariffs  and  other 
governmental  relations,  State  and  Federal  legisla- 
tion that  applies  directly  to  the  business, 
and  all  other  questions  of  a  general  na- 
ture that  affect  the  upbuilding  of  the  in- 
dustry, except  the  marketing  of  the  fruit. 

The  league  is  directed  by  an  executive 
committee  of  nine  and  by  a  secretary  and 
manager,  the  executive  committee  having 
been  appointed  by  an  administrative  com- 
mittee of  thirty  of  the  principal  growers 
and  shippers,  who  act  as  a  governing 
committee,  and  who  were  selected  from 
the  representative  delegates  who  organ- 
ized the  league  in  1906. 

The  citrus  industry  represents  from 
$150,000,000  to  .$200,000,000  capital  in- 
vested; 10,000  growers  are  interested  in 
the  ctdtivation  of  the  fruit;  100.000  peo- 
ple depend  on  it  for  a  livelihood,  and 
nearly  50,000  carloads  are  expected  to  be 
shipped  from  the  State  during  the  present 
season.  No  other  agricultural  industry 
in  America  is  so  highly  specialized.  None 
is  more  closely  tied  together  by  common 
interests.  None  is  brought  more  closely 
in  contact  with  organized  business  inter- 
ests from  the  grower  to  the  consumer,  and 
as  a  result  none  has  larger  and  more  far 
reaching  general  questions  confronting  it. 

The  league  is  supported  by  funds 
raised  by  general  assessment  based  on  the 
number  of  cars  of  fruit  shipped  by  each 
member  during  the  preceding  year.  Four- 
teen assessments  were  levied  to  December  31, 1910, 
and  $68,654.88  has  been  paid  in  by  the  members 
in  the  five  years  since  the  league  was  organized, 
of  which  approximately  $65,000  was  expended  in 
the  management  of  its  business  to  December  .31, 
1910. 

The  Things  the  League  has  Accomplished.— The 

league  has  played  an  important  part  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  citrus  industry  in  the  past  five  years. 

In  1907  it  induced  the  railroads  to  reduce  the 
freight  rate  on  oranges  10  cents  per  hundred 
pounds,  from  $1.25  to  $1.15.  This  rate  became 
effective  February  26,  1907,  since  when  it  has 
saved  the  shippers  from  $28  to  $30  per  car.  The 
gain  to  the  industry  from  February  26,  1907.  to 
December  31,  1910,  from  this  reduction  has  been 
about  $3,175,000,  or  about  -45  times  the  entire  cost 
of  the  league,  from  the  date  of  organization  to 
the  ])r('S('nt  lime. 


Following  the  reduction  in  the  freight  rate  and 
as  a  result  of  the  succeeding  agitation  accompany- 
ing the  refrigeration  rate  (|uestion,  the  railroads 
changed  the  refrigeration  tariff's,  allowing  32,000 
pounds  of  frtiit  to  be  shipped  in  a  40-foot  car  at 
the  same  rate  per  car  for  refrigeration  as  applied 
before  on  27,650  pounds.  This  change  t)ccanu> 
effective  July  5,  1909.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
value  of  this  change  to  the  shii)per  is  approxi- 
mately $35,000  to  date,  or  more  than  half  of  the 
entire  cost  of  the  league  since  its  organization. 

The  Citrus  Fruit  Tariff.— In  1908  the  league  be- 
gan a  )novement  to  prevent  the  duty  of  one  cent 
per  pound  on  oranges  being  reduced  by  Congress 


The  Orange:  King  of  California  Fruits. 

and  to  secure  an  increase  of  one-half  cent  per 
pound  on  lemons  for  the  purpose  of  covering  the 
extra  cost  in  labor  expended  on  the  lemon  above 
the  labor  cost  expended  on  the  orange.  Through 
the  aid  of  the  Senators  and  Representatives  from 
California  the  league  was  successful  in  both  of 
these  efforts,  the  duty  in  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill 
standing  at  one  cent  per  pound  on  the  orange  and 
one  and  one-half  cents  per  pound  on  the  lemon. 
The  new  tariff  law  became  effective  August  5, 190!). 

The  Citrus-Fruit  Customs  Regulations. — The 
l(!agii('  made  an  investigation  of  the  inethods  used 
by  the  government  in  determining  the  amount  of 
decay  in  imports  of  lemons  and  in  refunding  the 
duty  to  tlie  importers  on  the  sanu'.  The  leagiu' 
determined  that  the  Federal  system  gave  an  ad- 
vantage to  the  importer  that  was  detrimental  to 
the  California  citrus  interests.  11  presented  the 
matter  to  tlu'  IIon()ral)lc  Sccrelai'N-  nl'  the  Tre^'s- 


ury,  before  whom  it  laid  the  data  accumulated. 
A  great  deal  of  consideration  has  been  given  the 
(piestion,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  Honorable 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  will  promulgate  new 
regulations  in  the  near  future  which  will  safe- 
guard the  interests  of  the  government  and  pro- 
tect the  California  industry  from  further  unfair 
competition. 

The  Advance  in  the  Rate  on  Lemons. — Two 

months  after  Congress  advaneed  the  duty  on  im- 
ports of  lemons  from  one  cent  to  one  and  one-half 
cents  a  pound,  the  railroads,  through  the  Trans- 
continental Freight  Hureau.  attempted  to  absorb 
part  of  the  duty  granted  by  Congress  by  ad- 
vancing the  rate  fifteen  cents  per  hun- 
~]  dred  pounds. 
'  The  league   secured   a   temporary  in- 

.junction  through  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  Southern  District  in 
California  restraining  the  railroad  from 
collecting  the  proposed  increase  in  rates 
until  a  hearing  was  had  before  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission.  An  action 
was  then  brought  before  the  commission 
challenging  the  reasonableness  of  the  in- 
creased rate  on  lemons,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  reasonableness  of  the  rate  of 
$1.15  per  hundred  pounds  on  oranges; 
the  reasonableness  of  the  charges  for  re- 
frigei-ation,  and  the  lawfulness  of  the  pre- 
cooling  charge  of  $30  per  car  were  chal- 
lenged. 

The  commission  found  that  the  rate  of 
$1.15  per  hundred  pounds  on  lemons  was 
unreasonable  and  that  the  rate  ought  tu)t 
to  exceed  $1  per  hundred  pounds.  The 
railroads  then  secured  a  temporary  re- 
straining order  in  the  Circuit  Court  of 
the  United  States  with  and  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Kansas  i)reventing  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  from  nuiking  its 
findings  effective,  and  the  Circnit  (/ourt 
referred  the  case  to  the  new  Interstate 
Com-t,  which  is  now  being  organized,  for 
a  hearing  on  the  various  ])oints  involved. 
In  the  meantime,  the  original  in.junetion 
i-estraining  the  railroads  from  enforcing  the  $1.15 
rate  is  in  effect.  Since  the  granting  of  the  orig- 
inal injunction,  the  shippers  who  arc*  parties  to 
the  action,  have  given  bond,  the  15  cents  in  dis- 
pute has  been  collected  through  the  league  on  all 
shipments  and  is  held  by  a  suret.v  company.  The, 
difference  between  the  $1  aiul  the  $1.15  rate  will 
be  rettirned  to  the  growers  and  shippers  if  the 
fituling  of  the  Interstate  (Jonunercc  Connnission  is 
sustained  by  the  higher  tribunal. 

The  commission  failed  to  find  that  the  present 
rate  on  oranges  is  nin-easonable. 

The  commission  has  made  a  special  investiga- 
tion of  the  refrigeration  and  pre-cooling  charges^ 
the  arguments  on  the  cases  have  been  concluded 
and  a  decision  on  these  points  is  expected  at  any 
time.  These  cases  were  forced  upon  the  growers 
i)y  the  action  of  the  transportation  companies  in 
{Continued  on  Page  ns.) 
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California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  riiiiifall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  l'.\(  iru'  Ui  RAi.  I'rks.-<  by  tlie  I  niled  Slates 
Department  of  A<;ricult ure.  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  o  r.  m.,  .Ian.      1911 : 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

2.67 

17.64 

24.52 

•54 

42 

Ked  Bluff  

.').22 

14.:U 

14.02 

54 

;{8 

Sacramento  

4.48 

14.9:5 

10.81 

56 

42 

San  Francisco  .. 

4.  si; 

16.70 

12.6:! 

.58 

44 

San  .Jose  

a.  79 

12.o(i 

7.85 

60 

40 

Fresno  

2.(M) 

•5.79 

5.15 

64 

42 

Indei)endence... 

2.24 

:?.98 

5.07 

60 

28 

San  Luis  Obispo 

9.29 

16.:;8 

10.50 

62 

40 

Los  .\ngeles  

4.80 

7.69 

8.05 

72 

48 

San  Diego  

.70 

5.95 

5.17 

76 

52 

The  Week. 

Zip — Boom — All  I  Tlie  State  of  California  is  in 
a  tiiiiiiiit  of  u-liid  uoise  as  we  write,  on  Tuesday 
afternoon.  Tiie  Hay  District  is  so  loud  that  we 
cannot  at  the  moment  hear  the  jubilation  of  other 
parts  of  the  State.  l)ut  we  know  they  are  on  their 
way.  No  i.ssue  has  stirred  the  State  since  its  ad- 
mission like  the  question  of  whether  the  Pacific 
ocean  belongs  to  us  or  to  New  Orleans.  As  Con- 
gress has  voted  that  the  heart  of  California  is  in 
the  right  place  and  that  it  belongs  to  us  to  pour 
it  out  in  gladness  as  the  I'nited  States  opens  its 
front  door  upon  the  greater  ocean — of  course  it  is 
impo.ssible  to  voice  all  the  joy  we  feel  at  one  mo- 
ment. The  feeling  will  grow  as  the  great  under- 
taking of  a  world  exposition  takes  concrete  form 
and  i)roperly  symbolizes  the  final  spread  of  light 
around  tlic  worUl.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  risk  of  losing  our  heritage  was  not  so  great  as 
feared,  for  the  first  vote  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, in  opening  the  question,  was  188  to 
1.50  for  San  Francisco — a  clear  victory  of  29  votes, 
in  the  face  of  New  Orleans'  claim  that  she  would 
win  by  nearly  as  many.  The  final  vote  on  the 
question  was  "jr)!)  to  48.  showing  a  sweeping 
triumph  of  sentiment  in  favor  of  San  Francisco 
as  soon  as  preliminary  oi)ligatioiis  were  dissolved. 
The  event  is  a  joyous  consummation  of  a  most 
strenuous,  patriotic  effort  on  the  part  of  Calif or- 
nians.  They  probably  will  never  again  come  so 
near  losing  faith  in  the  eternal  fitness  of  things. 


And  the  sun  banished  the  clouds  from  the  sky 
after  they  hail  held  possession  of  it  for  at  least 
two  weeks,  and  there  has  been  nearly  as  much 
joy  in  the  clouds  as  in  the  sunshine  of  today's 
victory.  After  an  opening  of  the  wet  season  as 
unpropitious  as  we  have  ever  known.  January  has 
ponred  down  more  water  than  any  other  .January 
has  done  since  the  great  floocl-year  of  18(32.  And 
the  whole  State  has  shared  in  the  dispensation  of 
valley  rains  and  mountain  snows  Avhich  asstire  the 
season's  water,  supply,  h  will  be  a  good  founda- 
tion of  confidence  ui)on  whidi  to  proceed  with  the 
work  which  will  justify  the  national  favor  in 
giving  what  we  most  desired.  There  will  be 
plenty  of  things  required  to  fulfill  the  pledges 
which  Californians  have  given  as  to  the  grandeur 
of  the  exposition  M'hich  is  to  be  the  first  really 
world's  affair  which  has  been  undertaken  on  the 
Pacific  slope.    It  will  be  necessary  first  to  proceed 


rapidly  and  vigorously  Avith  the  development  in 
city  and  country  which  is  now  under  way.  In 
this  line  the  ample  rains  are  a  prime  requisite — 
there  will  be  plenty  of  other  thiiiijs  later. 


An  appreciative  i-eadei"  praises  our  introduction 
of  copper  rivets  into  the  iiassementerie  of  a  new 
French  costume,  thereby  befitting  it  for  the  field- 
wear  of  agricultural  ladies — but  lie  then  proceeds 
to  write  as  though  he  doubted  our  sincerity  and 
to  charge  us  with  not  desiring  women  to  tinder- 
take  field  work  at  all.  "We  cannot  undertake  to 
print  anything  which  impugns  our  motives.  Cor- 
respondents can  slam  our  alleged  facts  as  much  as 
they  ])lease,  but  to  question  our  convictions  as 
they  are  so  clearly  set  forth  in  these  i)aragraphs 
is  an  offense  which  we  cannot  condone.  Of  course 
we  are  in  favor  of  the  dear  ladies  working  in  the 
fields,  if  they  wi.sh.  We  are  even  in  favor  of  their 
voting  if  they  desire,  and  we  hope  there  will  be  a 
chance  for  them  to  vote  on  whether  they  shall  vote 
or  not — but  that  is.  of  course,  another  question. 
But  how  can  anyone  doubt  that  we  wish  women 
to  work  in  the  fields?  Can  you  think  that  Ave  can 
be  unmoved  by  this  entrancing  vision  of  the  ladies 
of  the  Dunfermline  district  of  Scotland,  as  de- 
scribed in  a  recent  consular  report?  "These  hardy 
girls  and  Avomen  farmers  Avork  in  groups,  and 
judging  from  their  singing  and  happy  air  Avhile 
at  work  are  a  contented  lot.  It  is  no  nncominon 
sight  to  see  half  a  dozen  or  more  hoeing  or  plant- 
ing in  regular  lines,  so  as  to  AA'ork  across  the  field 
at  one  time.  An  older  AA'oinan  or  man  usually  acts 
as  overseer.  The  Avages  of  each  full-grown  Avoiiian 
is  36  cents  per  day  ordinarily,  Avhile  in  the  harvest 
time  they  earn  from  60  to  72  cents." 


And  yet  even  our  copper  rivets,  shine  as  they 
may,  have  no  attractions  for  a  certain  class  of  re- 
formers. Here  is  a  lady  Avho  has  a  grouch  against 
agriculture  for  women.  A  dispatch  from  Xcav 
York  says:  "Mnu".  Slavko  (jrouitch.  Avho  was  for- 
merly ]Miss  ^label  Gordon  Dtinlap  of  Virginia,  and 
Avho  is  noAV  the  wife  of  the  Servian  charge 
d'affaires  in  London,  is  in  Xcav  York  to  study  the 
schools  of  domestic  science  for  Avomen  here,  ■She 
is  interested  in  the  work  of  nnlifting  the  Ser^nan 
Avonien  and  plans  to  establish  a  school  for  them 
in  Belgrade.  The  Avomen  in  Servia  do  all  the  agri- 
cultural work,"  she  says  in  an  appeal  to  American 
Avomen  for  help.  When  asked  about  the  men.  she 
retorted  : 'The  men  ?  Oh,  they  talk  politics. '  From 
New  York  Mme.  (irouitch  Avill  go  to  Chicago  and 
other  cites."  And  noAV  Ave  are  afraid  she  will  come 
to  San  Francisco  and  charge  us  Avith  favoring 
field  Avork  for  Avonien.  We  shall  have  to  preserve 
our  doubting  correspondent's  letter  to  use  in  out- 
own  defense.  And  to  think  of  it.  she  really  wishes 
women  to  do  houscAvork  ! 


And.  continuing  along  the  line  of  Avork  for 
Avomen.  avc  do  not  Avonder  that  California  fruit 
handlers  are  protesting  against  a  bill  which  has 
been  introduced  in  Sacramento  to  provide  an 
eight-hour  laAV  for  Avomen's  Avork.  The  family  is 
the  foundation  of  our  ciA'ilization,  and  Iioav  many 
homes  Avonld  be  broken  up  if  domestic  lal)<)r  shiuild 
liegin  at  eight  and  end  at  four.  But  that  is  the 
deep  end  of  the  question.  It  is  easier  to  see  that 
fruit  handling,  Avhich  is  a  very  acceptable  and 
profitable  Avork  for  women.  Avould  be  seriously  iii- 
conA'enieiiced  by  such  a  laAV.  The  claim  is  right 
that:  "It  AVonld  AVork  untold  injury  to  the  dried- 
fruit  indu.stry.  and  Avould  l)e  a  yreat  hardship  to 
thousands  of  AVomen  Avnrking  in  the  dried-fruit 
packing  plants.  The  bulk  of  the  fruit  crops  must 
be  moved  in  a  fcAV  months,  and  the  work  necessi- 
tates long  hours  for  Avomen."  Also  that :  "Tt  Avil! 
be  a  yreat  hardshi])  for  those  who  depend  upon 


the  short  fruit  season  for  their  yearly  income.  To 
curtail  their  labor  Avill  be  to  diminish  their  earn- 
ing poAver. "  As  Ave  understand  it,  fruit  handling 
is  mostly  "piece  work,*'  and  it  is  therefore  Avithin 
the  Avill  of  the  laborer  to  determine  hoAv  long  the 
day  shall  be.  Our  observation  is  that  all  these 
laAvs  limiting  the  hours  of  Service  by  mature  peo- 
ple are  urged  by  those  Avho  do  not  like  Avork  and 
opposed  by  those  Avho  do.  If  Ave  Avere  to  limit 
hours,  it  Avould  be  for  field  Avork  by  Avomen.  A 
Avoman  ought  to  decide  for  herself  hoAv  long  she 
desires  to  cut  or  pack  fruit  in  the  shade. 

If  we  are  to  legislate  about  working  Avonien  Ave 
Avould  rather  i)rovide  a  song  for  them  to  sing  than 
to  have  them  Avork  for  a  song,  as  those  Avomen  in 
the  fields  at  Dunfermline  are  doing.  It  is  noted 
that  Mr.  Clyde  Bishop.  A.ssemblynian  from  Santa 
Ana.  Avants  California  to  have  a  State  song,  offi- 
cially designated  as  such  by  the  Leirislature.  In  a 
bill  he  introduced  it  is  provided  that  a  song  en- 
titled, "California,  the  Land  of  the  Setting  Sun," 
by  Harriet  Burlingame.  be  so  designated.  A  copy 
of  the  song  accompanies  and  is  made  a  part  of  the 
bill.  And  Avill  it  not  be  fine  to  have  that  old  (pies- 
tion  of  Avhat  is  i)oetry  and  Avhat  isn't,  settled  by 
laAV.  We  have  no  sympathy  Avith  the  legislator 
Avho  moved  to  refer  the  bill  to  the  Sacramento 
l)ouiidmaster  on  the  ground  that  it  miijht  be  dog- 
gerel. 

We  are  glad  of  a  complete  demonstrati<ui  that 
an  accomplished  horticulturist  "can  come  back." 
Diversions  have  proved  the  contrary  in  the  cases 
of  rusty  pugilists,  politicians  and  the  like,  but  the 
able  horticulturist,  like  the  plants  he  deals  Avith, 
can  come  back  if  he  can  keep  his  top  out  of  killing 
frosts  and  his  roots  out  of  alkali.  The  demonstra- 
tion comes  to  us  in  the  form  of  recent  trade  cata- 
logues by  Luther  Burbank  of  Santa  Rosa.  Avhich 
are  more  lieautiful  in  style  and  more  attractive  in 
contents  than  any  he  published  before  he  lost  his 
heart  and  endangered  his  head  l)y  seductiA^e  flirta- 
tions with  science  and  sociology.  Avhich  Avell-mean- 
ing  but  unwise  admirers  forced  upon  him.  We  have 
alAA-ays  held  him  to  be  a  master  in  horticulture  and 
that  I"'  would  regain  his  head  if  not  his  heart  as 
.soon  as  the  sirens  stopped  singing.  It  gives  us 
great  joy  to  see  him  pulling  strongl\-  for  the  deep, 
safe  Avaters  of  horticultural  art  and  public  service 
and  away  from  tJfe  shalloAvs  and  submerged  rocks 
of  a  too  popular  science.  lie  has  been  chastened 
somewhat,  probably,  by  his  encounters  Avith  fool- 
ish and  perverting  adulators,  but  that  is  a  matter 
of  personal  experience  into  Avhich  Ave  have  no 
right  to  enquire.  The  note  of  satisfaction  is  that 
he  is  sending  out  trade  announcements  of  fruit, 
flowering  plant  and  forage  novelties  Avhich  are  of 
unique  interest,  and  in  addition  to  the  many  at- 
tractive things  Avhich  he  has  sold  oiitrisrht  to  nur- 
serymen, and  Avhich  they  are  properly  advertising, 
he  has  his  quiver  full  of  Avell-plunied  arrows  Avhieh 
can  go  straight  to  the  heart  of  enthusiastic  ex- 
])erimenters  from  his  oavii  boAv.  Mr.  Burbank 
therefore  invites  direct  trade — the  Avay  in  Avhich 
many  of  his  most  successful  varieties  came  into 
l)ublic  possession  in  earlier  vears. 

 —  ^ 

Those  who  are  disposed  to  criticise  ^[r.  Burbank 
on  the  basis  of  current  printing  about  him  should 
always  remenil)er  that  no  man  ought  to  be  judged 
by  the  words  Avhich  others  may  put  into  his  mouth 
or  undci-  his  ])en.  His  own  ]iublicati(^ns  alone  rep- 
resent Avhat  he  should  be  held  for.  We  make  this 
remark,  not  because  Ave  thinlc  ;\lr.  Burbank  needs 
defense,  but  less  incautious  readers  might  be  mis- 
led in  his  name.  In  a  recent  issue  of  Out  West, 
for  instance,  there  is  an  article  in  which  a  careless 
Avriter  mentions  a  "Professor"  Alfred  Burbank 
as  "formerly  one  of  the  members  of  the  faculty  of 
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the  University  of  California  and  one  of  the  famous 
Bnrbank  brothers  of  plant-breeding  fame,"  etc. 
Xow  Mr.  Alfred  Burbank  is  a  brother  of  Luther, 
hut  he  has  never  given  attention  to  plant  breeding, 
having  been  occupied  in  other  pursuits,  and  yet 
this  writer  credits  him  as  the  originator  of  the 
Burbank  potato,  etc.  He  has  never,  so  far  as  w^e 
know,  been  connected  with  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia in  any  capacity  whatever.  On  the  basis  of 
the  Out  West  publication,  however,  anyone  might 
be  misled,  if  plants  were  offered  in  the  Burbank 
name  on  the  ground  of  Alfred's  brotherhood  to 
Luther  and  an  alleged  connection  with  a  line  of 
work  which  he  never  followed  except  in  the  brain 
of  the  careless  magazine  writer. 

We  are  certainly  in  favor  of  protecting  pro- 
ducers against  irresponsible  commission  mer- 
chants who  receive  produce  for  sale  and  make  re- 
turns therefor  along  the  lines  of  Ananias  and 
Saphira,  or  those  other  receivers  who  disappear 
with  the  goods  sent  to  them.  It  is  the  usual  ex- 
hortation to  deal  only  with  responsible  commission 
merchants,  but  who  can  tell  which  they  are,  except 
as  the  fact  is  reasonably  established  by  years  of 
operation  which  constructs  a  business  reputation. 
Farmers  cannot  ai)ply  the  inside  machinery  of  the 
business  world  to  determine  who  is  faking.  If  it 
is  possible  to  do  it  by  law,  let  it  be  done  ((uickly. 
Ass('ml)lyman  L.  II.  Wilson  of  Yolo  county,  acting 
for  the  produce  growers  of  this  county,  has  intro- 
(hiced  a  bill  which  makes  it  compulsory  for  com- 
mission merchants  to  be  under  a  bond  of  5|<2000  to 
insure  their  performance  of  all  agreements  en- 
tered into  between  them  and  farmers  and  to  pro- 
tect the  farmer  against  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
commission  agent  to  pay  for  goods  consigned  to 
him.  Suits  against  the  bond  are  authorized  in  the 
bill,  one  judgment  not  invalidating  the  bond,  but 
providing  that  the  bond  shall  stand  until  ex- 
hausted if  other  suits  are  begun  against  it.  We 
are  not  keen  enough  to  know  whether  that  ar- 
rangement will  do  the  work  or  not,  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  thing  which  ought  to  be  done. 

Although  California  can  grow  pineapples,  and 
has  done  so  in  a  few  spots,  the  fruit  is  too  strictly 
tropical  for  our  conditions  which  betit  other  ten- 
der fruits.  The  next  best  thing  is  to  center  the 
pineapple  trade  of  our  island  neighbor,  Hawaii, 
with  our  other  fruit  business.  This  seems  to  have 
been  done  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Bentley,  general  manager 
of  the  California  Fruit  Canners'  Association, 
which  has  just  taken  over  the  Consolidated  Pine- 
apple Company,  which  practically  controls  the 
pineapple  industry  of  the  islands,  and  reorganized 
it  under  the  name  of  the  Hawaiian  Preserving 
Company.  Though  the  California  company  has 
been  indirectly  interested  in  the  island  industries 
for  some  years,  the  new  organization  implies  that 
tlie  enormous  and  fast  growng  business  of  produc- 
ing and  preserving  pine  apples  will  now  be  han- 
dled from  this  city  direct. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Alfalfa  Growing. 

To  the  Editor:  In  your  estimation,  what  part 
of  California  do  you  consider  best  for  raising  al- 
falfa and  dairying?  Also,  where  and  what  pai-t 
of  your  State  alfalfa  grows  best  without  irriga- 
tion.— Intending  Settler,  Iowa. 

i'ractically  all  the  interior  valleys  of  California 
are  well  suited  to  the  growth  of  alfalfa  and  to 
dairying  on  an  alfalfa  basis,  providing  a  water- 
supply  is  assured  for  irrigation  and  the  soil  is 
free  from  alkali,  hardpan  and  other  defects  which 
prevent  the  deep  rooting  of  the  plants  arul  in 
some  cases  may  prevent  its  growth  at  all.  Alfalfa 


grows  best  without  irrigation  on  land  where  the 
ground-water  is  sufficiently  deep  to  allow  a  deep 
rooting  of  the  plant  in  free  soil  and  yet  not  too 
far  down  to  be  readily  reached  by  the  deep-run- 
ning roots.  Good  results  can  be  obtained  with 
anywhere  from  four  to  ten  or  twelve  feet  of  soil 
above  water.  On  shallower  soils  the  plant  is 
apt  to  be  short-lived  through  root  troubles.  Un- 
irrigated  alfalfa  is  also  reduced  by  the  incursions 
of  gophers  which  flooding  at .  least  once  a  year 
will  destroy.  There  is  no  best  place  for  alfalfa 
-growing,  but  there  are  good  places  and  good 
lands  all  through  the  interior  valleys  and  foot- 
hills and  good  chances  for  dairying  with  other 
forage  plants  in  the  coast  valleys.  Come  and  see 
what  you  can  find  that  suits  you. 

Growing  Apple  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  I  want  to  plant  an  orchard  for 
home  use  of  which  25  trees  will  be  ajiple.  I  have 
an  idea  to  plant  apple  seeds  instead  of  trees.  I 
would  take  3  or  4  seeds  for  each  hill,  plant  it 
right  in  the  place  where  I  would  plant  the  trees, 
and  select  the  best  one  to  graft  on.  I  will  take 
seed  of  Belletleurs,  which  are  vigorous  growers. 
What  do  you  think?  Will  the  seed  germinate 
readily  and  is  it  now  the  right  time  to  plant? 
Next  spring  I  would  graft  to  them  the  different 
kinds  of  apples  I  want.  Will  they  grow  better 
and  bear  just  as  well  as  trees  from  the  nurser- 
ies?— Amateur,  San  Francisco. 

You  can  grow  apple  trees  in  the  way  you  pro- 
pose, and  it  is  the  time  of  the  year  to  begin  if 
the  soil  is  in  good  condition,  but  it  will  cost  you 
va.stly  more  in  time,  in  labor,  and  waste  of  land 
than  it  would  to  buy  well-grown  nursery  trees 
budded  with  the  variety  which  you  desire.  Such 
trees  would  give  yoix  practically  a  uniform  lot 
of  trees  in  your  orchard  while  planting  seedlings 
and  grafting  afterward  would  give  you  very  ir- 
regular and  for  the  mo.st  part  unsatisfactory  re- 
sults. You  can  get  such  trees  as  you  desire  from 
the  nurseries  and  we  would  not  hesitate  a  mo- 
ment to  pursue  that  course  if  we  were  planting. 

Sweet  Corn  in  California. 

To  the  Editor:  Being  a  newcomer  in  Califor- 
nia, I  thought  you  might  be  able  to  inform  me 
whether  sweet  corn  can  be  raised  successfully. 
I  have  been  informed  that  it  cannot  be  raised  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  on  account  of  worms 
eating  the  kernels  before  the  ear  has  matured. 
If  there  is  any  method  of  overcoming  this  diffi- 
culty, I  would  be  very  glad  to  receive  such  in- 
formation.— Newcomer,  Stanislaus  county. 

You  have  been  correctly  informed  concerning 
the  difficulty  in  growmg  sweet  corn.  Although 
many  experiments  have  been  made,  no  method 
of  overcoming  this  pest  has  yet  been  demonstrat- 
ed. For  this  reason  canning  of  corn  is  not  un- 
dertaken in  this  State,  and  for  the  same  reason 
most  of  the  green  corn  ears  sold  in  our  markets 
have  the  tops  of  the  ears  amputated?  It  is  some- 
times possible  to  escape  the  worm  by  planting 
rather  late,  so  that  the  ears  shall  develop  after 
the  moth,  which  is  parent  of  the  worm,  has  de- 
posited its  eggs  for  the  season. 

Apple  Planting. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  i)lease  tell  us  what 
should  be  done  in  placing  young  (IraveiLstein 
trees  where  old  apple  trees  have  died?  People 
here  say  they  will  not  live,  and,  as  we  wish  to 
keep  the  rows  of  trees  as  they  are,  cannot  we 
disinfect  the  soil  or  fill  with  soil  from  another 
place?  Will  spraying  the  soil  with  coal-oil  do? 
On(!  part  of  the  orchard  is  low  and  wet,  nuich 
scale  and  old  trees  loose.  Will  nnich  spraying  be 
a  cure  and  can  I  use  posts  to  hold  the  old  trees 
firm,  or  would  you  take  out  and  put  in  Bartlett 
pears  ? — Beginner,  Sebastopol. 

With  reference  to  replanting  in  places  where 
trees  have  died,  we  know  of  no  soil  treatment 
which  could  be  effective.  You  will  have  to  go 
to  the  extra  expense  of  digging  large  holes,  cut- 


ing  out  old  roots  as  far  as  possible,  filling  with 
fresh  soil  from  between  the  rows  or  elsewhere, 
and  in  that  way  establishing  the  tree  in  fresh 
soil.  No  spraying  which  will  make  a  tree  satis- 
factory in  inhospitable  soil  is  known.  As  pears 
will  endure  wet  places  better  than  apples,  it 
would  seem  to  be  wise  to  make  the  substitution, 
providing  the  situation  is  not  too  bad  for  any 
fruit  tree.  In  that  case  you  can  use  it  for  a 
summer  vegetable  patch. 

Planting  Fruit  Trees. 

To  the  Editor :  I  have  been  advised  to  plant 
the  bud  above  ground  in  a  wet  country.  A  third 
party,  arguing  against  this  opinion,  said  that  it 
would  promote  suckering.  lie  showed  me  an 
orchard  of  Bartlett  pears  on  pear  root  where 
some  trees  had  evidently  been  thus  planted  (bud 
above).  Near  the  ground  surface  a  large  ball 
or  swelling  had  formed  from  which  suckers  had 
freely  sprouted.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  swell- 
ing?— F.  J.  R.,  San  Jose. 

On  ordinary  good  loam,  ])lant  the  ree  so  that 
it  will  stand  about  the  same  as  it  did  in  the  luirs- 
ery:  a  little  lower,  perhaps,  but  not  much.  The 
bud  point  should  be  a  little  above  the  surface. 
It'  is  somewhat  less  likely  to  give  trouble  by 
decay  in  the  upset  tissue.  If  the  soil  is  heavy 
and  wet,  plant  higher,  perhaps,  than  the  nursery 
soil-mark,  but  not  much.  In  light,  sandy  soil, 
plant  lower — even  from  fcuir  to  six  inches  lower — 
than  in  the  nursery  sometimes.  In  this  case  the 
bud-point  is  below  the  surface,  but  that  does  not 
nuitter  in  a  light,  dry  soil  which  does  not  retain 
moisture  near  the  surface.  We  cannot  even  guess 
what  caused  the  swellings  you  speak  of  without 
seeing  them.  Such  enlargements  are  frequent  on 
pear  stock,  probably  due  to  natural  cussedness. 
We  do  not  believe  the  depth  of  planting  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  them,  though  high  planting  may 
be  more  apt  to  bring  them  into  view. 

Growing  Cowpeas. 

To  the  Editor :  What  is  the  best  variety  of 
cowpeas  for  a  forage  crop?  I  want  a  variety 
which  with  irrigation  will  come  up  aftet  it  has 
been  cut,  so  as  to  keep,  and  not  be  like  some 
which  I  tried  last  year.  They  grew  up  like  or- 
dinary garden  peas  and  were  ju.st  a  waste  of 
ground. — Subscriber,  Tehama. 

Possibly  you  did  not  get  cowpeas :  they  do  not 
look  like  garden  peas  at  all :  they  look  more  like 
running  beans,  which  they  are.  We  do  not  know 
as  much  about  them  as  we  ought,  for  the  crop  is 
very  little  grown  in  California,  and  is  not  counted 
.satisfactory  except  on  low,  moist  land,  for  on 
uplands,  even  with  irrigation,  it  does  not  seem 
to  behave  right.  We  do  not  know  that  a  second 
growth  can  be  expected,  for  in  the  Southern  States 
it  is  grown  as  a  single  crop,  and  resowing  is  done 
if  a  succession  is  desired,  the  point  being  made 
at  the  South  that  the  plant  is  adapted  to  this 
method  of  culture  because  it  grows  so  rapidly 
that  it  can  be  twice  sown  and  harvested  during 
the  frost-free  period. 

An  Abuse  of  Grape  Pomace. 

To  the  Editor:  While  reading  your  news  I 
got  in  an  argument  with  a  lU'ighbor  of  mine  who 
stated  that  grape  pomance  is  not  a  fertilizer. 
Is  it  so?  My  neighbor  says  that  two  years  ago 
he  had  two  apricot  trees  in  his  yard,  and  they 
were  fine  bearing  and  healthy  trees.  After  mak- 
ing his  wine  he  put  the  pomace  on  the  ground 
and  they  died.  Could  that  be  the  cause? — Sub- 
scriber, Martinez. 

Yes,  probably.  He  used  too  much  fresh  pomace 
and  the  resulting  fermentation  or  its  products 
may  have  killed  the  trees.  But  grape  pomance, 
after  going  through  fermentation  and  in  the 
process  of  decay,  makes  humus  in  addition  to 
giving  potash  and  other  desirable  substances  to 
the  soil.  This  matter  was  exi)lained  in  detail  in 
the  P.vcH'ic  RuiiAL  Phks.s  of  September  24,  1910. 
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Horticulture. 


THE  CHINESE  DATE  IN  CALIFORNIA. 


It  sho\ikl  br  iiiidcrstood  at  the  outsot  that  a 
"Chinese  date"  is  not  a  date  at  all.  nor  is  it  the 
fruit  of  H  palm.  The  term  "Chinese  date  plum" 
is  sometimes  used  and  then  we  have  to  add  that 
the  fruit  is  neither  a  date  nor  a  plum.  In  faet. 
the  fruit  is  a  .ju,jul)e.  and.  haviufr  settled  that, 
we  can  proceed  with  some  interestinj^  aceounts 
al)out  its  sueeess  in  California  as  prepared  by 
Dr.  W.  Van  Fleet  of  the  Plant  Introduet ion  (iar- 
(len  at  Chieo  for  the  Rural  New  Yorker.  He 
writes : 

One  of  the  most  aneient  of  cultivaled  fruits, 
hifihly  esteenunl  in  the  Orient,  but  litle  known 
in  America,  is  the  jujube  or  Chinese  date  ])lum 
produced  by  several  species  of  small  trees  of  the 
t;enus  Zizyi)hns,  mitives  of  eastern  Asia  and  Pales- 
tine, south  to  India  and  even  Ceylon.  Of  these 
Zi/.yphus  sativa  or  vulfjaris  stands  first  in  impor- 
tance, as  it  is  by  far  the  hardiest,  beinfr  natural- 
ized in  southern  Europe  and  jrrowing  well,  thoufrh 
not  fruitin},'  freely,  in  this  country  as  far  north 
as  Philadelphia.  On  the  Pacific  Coast  it  is  hardy 
at  ordinary  elevations  up  to  the  Orejron  line,  and 
probably  can  be  fruited  in  an.v  localit.v  not  sub- 
ject to  sharp  winter  rosts.  It  is  sparinjrl.v  planted 
in  the  (iulf  States  and  California,  but  deserves 
consideration  as  a  commercial  crop  where  condi- 
tions favor  its  full  development.  The  drupe-like 
friiits  are  boriie  in  the  f^reatest  profusion  on  short 
deciduou.s.  leafv  branches  over  the  whole  tree, 
and  ran<i:e  in  size  according  to  variet.v  from  small 
cherries  up  to  that  of  fiood-sized  plums.  The 
whitish  flowers  are  not  conspicuous,  but  are  freel.y 
produced  on  the  new  u'rowth  throntrliouf  tlie  earl.v 
summer  months,  the  fruits  ripeninj^  near  the  close 
of  the  year  and  turninji:  various  shades  of  brown 
as  maturity  advances.  Trees  are  generall.v  of 
jjraceftd.  uprifrht  jjrowth.  the  aspect  in  late  fall 
stranpel.v  simulating:  that  of  a  young  eastern  lo- 
cust covered  with  chocolate  plums  in  place  of 
seed  pods — a  resemblance  further  enhanced  b.v 
the  numerous  sharp  spines  found  on  most  jujubes 
and  the  apf)arently  pinnate  character  of  the  foli- 
age. The  fruits  are  scarcel.v  edible  until  they 
shrivel,  which  usually  occurs  in  dry  climates  be- 
fore dro|)])ing.  The  flavor  is  then  to  be  coinpared 
with  rather  sweet  and  tender  dried  apples,  or 
rarely  with  that  of  certain  edible  hawthorn  fruits, 
but  there  is  great  dil^'erence  among  varieties  as 
regards  sweetness,  acidity  and  nnu-ilaginous  char- 
acter of  the  flesh.  Each  fruit  contains  a  single 
relatively  large  ])it  or  stone-like  seed,  but  in  some 
of  the  prized  (!hinese  sorts  this  is  reduced  to  small 
proportions,  and  is  even  said  to  be  lacking  in 
certain  choice  varieties,  not  yet  introduced  to 
cultivation  in  this  countrv. 

The  jujube  fruit  is  scarcel.v  known  in  commerce 
save  in  Oriental  co\intries,  where  it  is  extensivel.y 
used  in  the  preparation  of  sweetmeats  and  confec- 
tions in  great  diversit.v  of  forms,  but  what  is 
termed  jujube  paste  in  Europe  and  America  is 
said  to  be  principall.v  compounded  of  sugar,  gela- 
tine, and  gum  arable,  with  fruit.v  flavorings.  By 
suitable  ])reparafion  the  fruits  can  be  made  to 
yield  a  large  j)roportion  of  well-flavored  fruit 
|)ulj),  suitable  for  high-class  confections,  conform- 
ing to  the  most  stringent  requirements  of  pure- 
food  legislation,  and  would  doubtless  be  in  large 
demand  were  the  home  supply  assured.  Though 
of  little  iitilit.v  for  domestic  use,  jujubes  have 
great  possibilities  as  manufactured  products.  The 
Chinese  "dates",  largely  imported  b.v  the  Celes- 
tial residents  of  our  cities,  are  crvstallized  jujubes 
and  are  often  little  inferior  either  in  size  or  qual- 
ity to  the  best  products  of  the  true  date  palm, 
while  in  hardiness,  general  ease  of  culture,  and 
early  productiveness,  the  jujube  tree  is  greatl.v 
superior.  It  is  not  unusual  for  little  plants  to 
show  blooms  while  still  in  the  seed  leaf.  Trees 
commonl.v  bear  when  four  or  five  years  old,  and 
produce  abundantly  after  the  sixth  year. 

Jujubes  are  freel.v  propagated  by  means  of  l)uds. 
grafts,  and  cuttings  of  green  or  even  hard  wood. 
Like  other  long  cultivated  fruits,  seedlings  do 
not  with  certaint.v  perpetuate  the  variety,  and 
propagation  for  orchard  use  should  be  made  by 
some  of  the  above  methods  from  known  worthy 
sorts.  The  agricultural  explorers  of  the  C  S. 
Department  of  Agriculturg  are  searching  for  the 


best  jujubes  grown  in  N'orthern  China,  and  in 
due  tinu'  reall.v  desirable  varieties  are  likely  to 
become  available  for  extended  trial. 

Ziz.vphus  jujuba  is  less  known  in  this  country 
than  Z.  sativa,  thoiigh  a  great  favorite  in  the 
warmer  portions  of  the  Orient.  The  fruits  are 
well-flavored,  though  often  somewhat  acid,  and 
the  tree  is  quite  ornamental,  with  generally  flroop- 
iiig  branches.  The  .young  growth  is  covered  with 
a  brownish  down.  It  ])robabl.v  can  only  be  suc- 
cessfull.v  grown  in  frost-free  climates.  There  is 
also  a  native  jujube,  Z.  j)arryi,  found  in  south- 
ern California,  l)ut  the  fruits  are  so  dry  and 
meal.v  that  the.v  are  regarded  as  of  little  account. 
There  are  several  other  species  of  limited  horti- 
cultural value. 


PISTACHIO  GROWING. 


To  the  Editor:  Referring  to  the  inquir.v  of 
W.  F..  of  Colusa,  regarding  ])i.staehio  nuts  and 
.vour  answer  thereto,  in  .vour  issue  of  December 
■i,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  your  readers  to  know 
that  two  or  three  years  ago  Mr.  Walter  T.  Swin- 
gle, of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  dis- 
tributed in  this  State  about  SOOO  seedling  trees 
of  the  following  species:  Atlantica,  Verestina, 
Mutica,  and  Terebinthus.  The  seeds  from  which 
these  trees  were  grown  came  from  Sm.yrna,  Syria. 
Algeria,  the  p]uphrates  Valley,  Sicil.v,  and  the  Sa- 
hara. These  seedliiigs  are  being  worked  over  to 
the  best  varieties  as  fast  as  the  l)e[)artment  can 
suppl.v  the  wood.  This  suppl.v  has  been  curtailed 
on  account  of  a  consideral)le  (|uaiitity  that  when 
received  from  the  foreign  sources  had  to  be  de- 
stro.ved,  as  it  was  infested  with  injurious  insects. 
A  limited  (piantit.v  of  i)ud  wood  and  grafts  can. 
hoAvever,  now  be  furnished  by  the  undersigned. 
Hoth  budding  and  grafting  are  emplo.ved  in  the 
propagation  of  select  sorts.  The  Chico  and  Indio 
stations  have  had  good  success  with  buds,  while 
others  have  been  equall.v  successful  with  grafts. 
Either  method  will  do.  if  skilfully  done.  The 
pistachio  tree  is  full  of  turpentine,  which  exudes 
when  the  bark  is  cut,  and  therefore  more  care 
in  grafting  is  nece.ssarv  than  with  ordinary  fruit 
trees. 

The  tree  seems  to  be  perfectly  adapted  to  Cali- 
fornia conditions  of  soil  and  climate  where  the 
fig  succeeds,  and  is  found  to  thrive  in  almost 
ever.v  localit.v  where  tried.  The  writer  recentl.v 
saw  at  Fresno  a  tree  not  more  than  ten  feet 
high  which  the  past  season  produced  25  pounds 
of  good  nuts.  As  these  nuts  are  retailing  at  40 
cents  i)er  pound,  it  is  easy  to  figure  out  a  big 
j)rofit  in  growing  them  if  other  trees  bear  that 
way.  G.  P.  RiXKuuiJ. 

181. '5  Pierce  St..  San  Francisco. 


CONCERNING  TREE  CAVITIES. 


An  (Jhio  fruit  grower  writes  to  the  Fruit  Grow- 
er of  .Missouri  of  the  wa.y  he  treats  cavities  in  his 
old  trees  which  had  been  carelessly  pruned  for 
years  jn'cvionsl.v  and  most  of  the  limbs  had  been 
sawed  off  an.y  w^a.v  to  get  them  off.  leaving  in 
most  ca.ses  stubs  from  four  to  ten  inches  long. 
I\Ian,v  limbs  that  had  been  broken  or  sawed  off 
some  time  j)reviousl.v  in  the  same  manner  had  de- 
ca.ved,  so  that  the  deca.v  reached  down  in  the 
heart  of  the  tree:  many  of  the  tree  bodies,  hav- 
ing been  injured,  had  deca.ved  badl.v.  leaving  in 
man.y  cases  only  a  mere  shell  of  a  tree,  with  a 
vigorous  top,  however. 

"The  stubs  we  cut  off  close  and  ])ainted  what 
were  sound ;  those  that  were  not,  we  dug  out  to 
sound  wood  which  was  allowed  to  dry  out  thor- 
oughI.v  and  then  were  filled  with  cement. 

"Some  of  the  stul)s  which  seemed  to  be  fairl.v 
solid  when  sawed  off  were  found  to  be  rotten  at 
the  base,  often  leading  to  a  cavity  in  the  trunk. 
All  such  were  dug  out  and  cemented. 

"The  tree  trunks  which  were  decaying  were 
likewise  dug  out  and  cemented,  and  in  some  cases 
where  the  cavit.v  Avas  of  such  size  as  to  make 
cementing  difificult,  flat  stones  would  be  laid  in 
the  cement  to  support  it  in  place,  which  gave 
some  of  the  trees  the  appearance  of  growing 
around  a  stone  wall.  While  is  is  not  an  ideal 
way  to  repair  them,  it  was  found  to  be  effective, 
and  nmn.v  trees  that  some  experts  would  declare 
not  worth  repairing  gave  us  more  first-class  ap- 
ples last  season  than  the  repairs  co.st.  several 
times  over,  and  demonstrated  that  notwithstand- 


ing .statements  to  the  contrary,  a  badly  decayed 
tree  may  l)e  made  to  produce  profitable  crops  of 
fruit. 

"We  found  nuuiy  cavities  from  stubs,  that  ex- 
tended down  into  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  ending 
in  solid  wood,  and  these  we  tanped  from  the  bot- 
tom by  boring  a  three-(pmrter-ineh  hole  from  the 
outside,  intersecting  the  extreme  bottom  of  the 
cavit.v.  and  in  man.v  holes  we  would  find  as 
nuich  as  a  (piart  of  water.  This  bcnvd  hole  was 
not  sto])i)ed  up.  but  left  for  nature  to  fill  in.  hav- 
ing been  bored  slanting  ujjward,  thus  insuring 
that  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  would  be  thoroughly 
dried  out. 

"In  cementing  the  large  cavities  we  did  not 
make  the  cement  Hush  with  the  outside  of  the 
bark,  but  with  the  inside,  and  alread.v  we  find 
the  new  wood  begiiniing  to  extend  f)ut  over  the 
cement  in  a  sur]>rising  manner. 

"We  have  now  allowed  .some  water  s[)routs  to 
grow  low  down  on  these  limbs,  and  we  are  grad- 
uall.v  topping  back  the  trees,  and.  while  some  peo- 
ple advocate  a  severe  cutting  back  or  dehorning, 
we  i)refer  to  do  it  gradnall.v.  the  severit.v  depend- 
ing on  whether  we  are  going  to  get  a  crop  of 
apples  on  that  particular  tree  or  not.  If  we  are. 
we  can  handle  it  as  it  is.  and  if  not.  off  comes 
the  top  somewhat,  and  in  this  wa.v  we  believe  we 
will  gradnall.v  get  our  orchard  in  a  good  condi- 
tion without  losing  a  crop  of  apples. 

"Some  of  the  trees  were  split  or  cracked  at  the 
forks,  and  these  were  wired  with  strong  wire  loo])s 
placed  up  about  six  feet  from  tlie  fork,  with 
pieces  of  board  between  the  wire  and  the  bark. 
This  is  vei\v  effective,  but  whenever  possible  tliis 
work  should  be  done  with  bolts  instead." 


CHAR-PIT  METHOD  OF  REMOVING  STUMPS. 

The  ■  ■  eiiar-pit  " '  method  of  removing  stumps 
from  fruit  orchards  is  being  experimented  with 
by  some  of  the  farmers  near  Reedle.v.  and  is  de- 
scribed b.v  a  correspondent  of  the  Fresno  Repub- 
lican as  follows:  This  method  applies  economic- 
all.v  to  stumps  which  are  about  one  foot  in  diam- 
eter, as  the  smaller  stumps  are  easil.v  removed 
with  a  horse  and  capstan.  In  the  char-j)it  method 
all  the  bark  is  removed  from  the  .stump  for  a 
height  of  about  two  feet  above  the  ground. 
Enough  drv  kindling  is  placed  around  the  stump 
to  form  a  ring  si.x  to  eight  inches  in  thickness. 
The  kindling  is  then  covered  with  clods  or  cla.v. 
leaving  onl.v  a  small  place  for  igniting  and 
kindling.  After  the  kindling  is  thoroughl.v 
burueil.  the  space  which  was  left  uncovered  is 
also  covered  with  clods  or  cla.v  in  order  to  drive 
the  fire  around  the  entire  ring  of  kindling  which 
hat!  previousl.A'  been  covered.  When  the  smoi\<' 
sh<iws  that  all  the  kindling  is  thoroughly  ignited, 
more  dirt  and  clay  is  placed  over  the  fuel,  in 
order  to  keep  all  the  heat  inside  and  near  tin- 
stump.  In  this  wa.v  the  heat  becomes  intense  and 
the  stinnp  burns  away  close  to  the  ground.  Tall 
stumps  burn  awa.v  just  above  the  earth,  ami  the 
butts  can  l)e  used  for  fuel  or  else  burned  in  piles. 
The  bed  of  coals  which  remains  when  the  slump 
burns  is  covered  with  earth  to  a  depth  of  livr 
or  six  inches  and  the  fire  will  follow  the  stump 
and  the  roots  clear  below  the  ordiiuirv  plowing 
depth.  It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  removing 
stumjis  in  this  wa.v  is  less  than  ')()  cents  each, 
and  it  is  the  best  method  that  has  been  tried  for 
•  [uick  and  efficient  service  in  the  orchards  of  this 
section. 


A  RE-DISCOVERY. 


We  read  in  exchanges  an  item  l'i-om  Chico  as 
follows : 

"Pupils  at  the  Normal  School  observed  that 
the  ivy  and  some  of  the  olive  trees  in  the  Normal 
School  grounds  were  affected  with  a  scale  usually 
fatal.  They  set  themselves  to  find  a  renu'dy.  and 
after  experiments  which  were  of  .several  months' 
duration,  they  foiuid  the  following  formula  to 
be  nio.st  satisfactory  in  results,  completel.v  rid- 
ding the  afl'ected  olive  and  ivy  of  the  scale:  One- 
half  cup  of  sulphur,  one-foin-fh  pound  whale-oil 
soaf).  three-fourths  of  a  gallon  of  water.  The 
sulphur  and  the  whale-oil  soap  are  dis.solved  in 
boiling  water.  The  [)upils  are  highly  elated  at 
their  discoverv." 

We  do  not  enjoy  a  danqx-ning  of  the  ardoi-  of 
our  young  friends,  but  lest  the  public  nuiy  be 
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misled  by  the  above  announcement,  we  have  to 
remark  that  the  formula  they  are  using  was  com- 
mended as  an  insecticide  by  the  late  Matthew 
Cooke  of  Sacramento  about  1880  and  largely  used 
by  him.  Much  more  effective  and  cheaper  prep- 
arations are  now  in  common  use  among  our  fruit 
growers. 

POINTS  ON  PRUNING  PRUNES. 

To  the  Editor:  Just  a  few  words  along  the 
same  lines  of  my  other  articles  written  long  ago. 

Pruning  prune  trees,  except  during  the  dor- 
mant period,  is  not  at  all  considered  by  a  great 
many.  However,  I  prune  so  I  may  adjust  the 
tree  during  the  growing  period. 

Don 't  prune  for  looks ;  prune  only  to  produce 
the  proper  results.  In  other  words,  with  the 
conditions  we  have  here,  remove  enough  of  the 
tree,  and  at  proper  points,  so  as  to  give  the  root 
system  the  advantage  over  the  top. 

fjearn  to  designate  ages  and  conditions  of 
])lant,  so  you  may  cut  out  only  choked-out  limbs 
and  old  exhausted  twigs.  Such  work  stimulates 
your  tree,  and  grows  new  wood,  if  cuts  are  made 
close  to  the  shoulder-lines. 

Don't  cut  out  new  wood  from  limbs  or  body 
ol'  the  tree,  simply  because  you  want  to  get  rid 
of  them — in  many  cases  leaving  an  old  twig  or 
spur  just  because  it  looked  better  to  the  eye. 
Why  should  I  cut  out  any  new  growth  from  a 
tree,  except  to  produce  more  new  growth  the 
following  year,  or  perhaps  sun-burn  my  tree? 

If  there  is  an.y  strong  growth  on  your  tree, 
tli/it  you  want  to  get  rid  of,  stump  it  back  two 
(!!•  three  times  during  the  early  part  of  the  sum- 
mer or  growing  period.  This  operation  will  stop 
Ihe  gi'owth  of  these  stumps  at  the  body.  The 
body  will  outgrow  them,  so  they  can  be  taken 
off  later  on.  Be  sure  and  leave  plenty  of  foliage 
on  these  stumps  or  shoots.  New  twigs,  spurs, 
etc..  are  the  life  of  the  tree. 

A  long  growing  period  on  young  prune  trees  is 
very  necessary,  with  the  conditions  we  have  here, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  tree  from  leaning  south- 
ward. The  sun  drawing  upon  frail  growth  dur- 
ing the  long  dry  summer  is  most  responsible  for 
liie  leaning  tree,  and  not  the  prevailing  winds. 
Gilroy,  Cal.  E.  P.  Rose. 

PUTTING  DOWN  PEACH  TREES  IN 
COLORADO. 

It  will  amuse  California  growers  to  think  of 
putting  peach  trees  underground  to  keep  them 
from  freezing,  as  the  Colorado  growers  seem  to 
find  it  profitable  to  do.  Mr.  E.  N.  Berry,  of  Otero 
county,  writes:  "I  buried  438  bearing  trees  and 
150  yearling  trees  at  a  cost  of  $90,  that  is,  $50 
to  cover  the  trees  in  the  fall  and  $40  to  uncover 
and  raise  them  in  the  spring,  or  15c  per  tree.  In 
the  sunnner  and  fall  of  1910,  I  sold  $1000  worth 
of  peaches  from  these  458  trees.  One  row  of  trees 
which  I  did  not  cover  yielded  just  one  peach." 

In  late  fall  a  trench  is  dug  on  one  side  of  each 
tre(>  where  Ihere  are  few  roots  to  cut,  and  the 
trees  is  then  pulled  over  on  its  binge  to  the 
ground,  covered  with  straw  and  then  with  about 
three  inches  of  dirt.  Five  men  do  the  work  easily 
and  ([uickly.  When  planting  ])each  trees  the  tap 
roots  are  shortened  and  all  roots  are  extended 
laterally  ni  opposite  directions,  in  order  that  there 
be  no  large  roots  to  cut  when  the  trees  are  bent." 

BLACK  WALNUTS  NOT  ALL  ALIKE. 

To  the  ICditor:  In  the  Santa  Monica  moun- 
tains, three  or  four  miles  back  from  the  coast, 
l)ut  with  a  range  of  mountains  between  al)out 
2000  ft.  high,  cut  by  the  canyon  of  the  Malibu 
neck,  black  walnut  trees,  or  common  wild  wal- 
nuts, which  abound  in  this  part  of  California, 
gi'ow  abundantly.  Would  this  demonstrate  that 
the  property  is  suitable  for  jjlanting  to  the  Eng- 
lish walnut,  grafted  or  budded  on  the  wild  wal- 
nut root?  Are  such  trees  (as  claimed)  immune 
from  walnut  blight?  Readkk. 

Los  Angeles. 

Black  walnut  trees  are  demonstrated  to  be  a 
good  stock  for  the  English  walnut.  Where,  how- 
ever, the  black  walnut  tree  and  nut  are  much  re- 
duced in  size  by  unfavorable  growing  conditions, 
it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  new  top  of  Eng- 


lish walnut  will  attain  the  size  and  bearing  which 
planters  desire.  Your  expectations,  then,  must  be 
measured  by  the  thrift  and  size  of  the  black  wal- 
nut which  is  growing  in  the  position  which  you 
have  in  mind.  Whether  blight  would  be  resistent 
or  not  depends  not  upon  the  black  walnut  root, 
but  upon  the  resistant  character  of  the  English 
walinit  variet.v  Avhich  you  choose  to  make  the  top 
growth.  The  root  does  not  make  the  top  resist- 
ant. The  common,  wild  init  of  southern  California 
is  prol)ably  not  free-growing  enough  to  carry  the 
English  walnut  satisfactorily. 


Citrus  Fruits. 


PROTECTING  CALIFORNIA  CITRUS  FRUITS. 


{Continued  From  Page  89.) 


attempting  to  absorb  a  part  of  the  customs  duty 
which  Congress  plainly  intended  should  benefit 
the  producer.  An  enormous  amount  of  testinu)ny 
has  been  taken  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, and  it  now  has  before  it  the  most  com- 
prehensive and  accurate  data  on  the  problems  in- 
volved in  the  production  and  distribution  of  the 
fruit,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  the  producers 
and  the  railroads,  that  has  ever  been  brought  to- 
gether. The  railroads  have  been  represented  by 
the  a])lest  legal  talent  in  the  country  and  the 
growers  have  been  forced  to  jjrotect  their  own  in- 
terests at  every  step  in  the  litigation.  The  final 
decision  in  these  cases  will  have  a  far-reaching  in- 
fluence financially  and  in  other  respects  on  the 
future  of  the  citrus  industry. 

The  Eradication  of  the  White  Fly. — The  league 
has  had  an  important  part  to  play  in  many  other 
questions  that  vitally  affect  the  citrus  industry. 
It  made  it  possible  for  the  State  Commissioner  of 
Horticulture  to  eradicate  the  white  fiy  from  the 
State  in  1909  by  ])aying  the  bills  as  they  were  in- 
curred, the  State  Treasury  at  that  time  having  no 
funds  with  which  to  bear  the  expense.  The 
legislature  later  reimbursed  the  league  for  the 
jnoney  so  expended. 

Problems  Before  the  League. — The  problems  be- 
fore the  league  at  the  present  time  are  far-reach- 
ing in  scope.  The  rate  cases  will  require  atten- 
tion until  they  are  finally  settled.  A  determined 
effort  is  being  made  by  the  importers  to  have  Con- 
gress reduce  the  duties  on  citrus  fruits.  A  large 
fund  is  being  raised  by  the  importers,  through  a 
tax  of  five  cents  per  box  on  imported  fruit  to  in- 
fluence public  opinion.  The  importer  is  seeking, 
through  newspaper  and  magazine  articles,  by  the 
employment  of  .special  counsel  and  agents  and  in 
other  ways  common  to  the  use  of  funds  of  this 
character  to  bring  about  the  desired  result.  The 
league  is  preparing  to  meet  the  efforts  of  the  im- 
porters. It  will  endeavor  to  safeguard  the  com- 
mon interests  of  the  orange  and  the  lemon  grower 
by  every  honorable  means  whenever  the  question 
of  citrus  duties  is  raised  either  by  the  Tariff 
Board  or  by  Congress. 

The  league  will  use  every  effort  to  bring  to  the 
help  of  the  grower  special  investigators  from  the 
State  and  Federal  governments  to  study  the  dis- 
eases, the  insects,  the  soil  problems,  and  other 
cultural,  fruit  handling  and  fruit  transportation 
problems  that  affect  the  industry.  It  will  main- 
tain an  agricultural  reference  library  without  ex- 
pense to  the  grower  and  will  develop  a  bureau 
of  information  showing  the  internatiorud  move- 
ment of  citrus  fruit  and  other  fruits  that  have  a 
relation  to  the  industry. 

The  league  is  the  only  organization  that  has 
been  formed  by  an  agricultural  industry  in 
America,  and  probably  in  the  world,  to  look  after 
the  general  public  policy  ((uestions  that  affect  it. 
It  rei)resents  !)0  per  cent  of  the  growers  and  shi])- 
pers  of  the  State.  The  organization  is  a  vital  part 
of  the  industry,  formed  to  protect  and  advance  its 
interests.  The  problems  that  confront  90  per  cent 
of  the  industry  confront  the  remaining  10  per 
cent  with  ecpial  force,  and  it  is  the  earnest  desire 
of  those  who  have  organized  the  league,  and  of  its 
members,  that  every  shi[)p('r  and  grower  in  the 
State  should  staiul  shoulder  to  shouldei-  in  meet- 
ing and  solving  their  common  i)roblems. 


Sylviculture. 


THE  TAMARISK,  A  SERVICEABLE  TREE 
FOR  DESERT  AND  SEASHORE. 


Written  for  the  P.vcffu:  Ruk.a.l  l'iti;ss 
Jiy  Dr.  Hauvey  M.  Hall,  Economic  Botanist  of 
the  University  Experiment  Station. 

The  list  of  shade  and  ornamental  trees  which 
ca?i  l)e  grown  under  the  strenuous  conditions  pre- 
vailing throughout  our  desert  areas,  as  well  as 
in  considerable  portions  of  the  great  central  val- 
ley of  California  are  so  short  that  any  additions 
are  always  interesting.  And  when  such  an  addi- 
tion to  the  list  will  also  tolerate  a  considerable 
(juantity  of  alkali  in  the  soil,  it  is  doubly  welcome. 
A  tree  meeting  these  requirements,  although  l)ut 
little  known  in  our  State,  is  the  tamarisk.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  graceful  of  all 
trees,  having  the  fine,  close  leaves  of  the  cypress, 
but  with  long,  slender,  re-curving  branches,  and 
a  profusion  of  light  pinkish  blossoms.  Where 
summer  heat  is  abundar't  and  where  a  little  irri- 
gation can  be  practiced,  it  makes  a  fair-sized  tree 
with  erect  trunk  and  rounded  crown,  suitable  as 
a  shade  tree  for  streets,  parks,  and  private 
grounds. 

Some  splendid  specimens  may  be  seen  along  the 
streets  of  Keeler,  a  town  on  the  shores  of  Owens 
lake,  Inyo  county.  Mr.  F.  A.  Lewis  writes  con- 
cerning them  as  follows: 

"The  tree  locally  known  as  the  African  cypress 
will  not  grow  here  without  irrigation  for  the  first 
three  or  four  years;  after  this  time  they  take 
care  of  themselves,  as  the  water  is  very  close 
to  the  surface  in  Keeler.  Our  wells  average 
about  16  feet  in  depth.  The  tree  is  of  very  rapid 
growth,  the  oldest  in  Keeler  having  been  set  out 
about  15  years  ago;  the  three  largest  trees  meas- 
ure about  30  inches  in  girth  and  are  about  20 
feet  high.  These  have  a  tendency  to  spread,  cov- 
ering a  much  larger  area  than  most  trees  of  the 
same  age.  I  think  it  would  be  safe  to  try  them 
at  any  place  on  the  desert  where  a  little  irriga- 
tion can  be  obtained.  The  winters  do  not  affect 
the  tree  here,  the  temperature  often  going  10  de- 
grees below  freezing.  They  may  be  grown  from 
a  slip  planted  ju.st  after  the  sap  starts;  they  re- 
quire some  pruning  at  first,  having  a  tendency  to 
stool,  and  would  need  to  be  staked  when  young 
if  exposed  to  heavy  winds.  Am  unable  to  com- 
pare them  with  other  trees,  as  we  have  failed, 
so  far,  to  find  anything  else  that  will  stand  the 
alkalies  in  this  .soil." 

The  Keeler  tree  is  probably  the  species  known 
botanically  as  Tamarix  odessana  (usually  carried 
by  nurserymen  as  T.  africanus),  although  not 
having  seen  it  in  bloom  I  cannot  be  certain  of 
the  determination.  At  any  rate,  this  is  the  best 
species  to  use  where  a  good-sized  tree  is  desired, 
especially  under  aritl  conditions.  Mr.  Lewis  very 
kindly  offers  to  .supply  cuttings  in  limited  quan- 
tity. 

The  tamarisk  fiouri.shes  in  the  vicinity  of  Chico 
and  Sacramento,  where  a  few  good  trees  may  l)e 
seen  on  the  Capitol  grounds.  The  brilliantly- 
flowered,  pendant  twigs  are  here  often  two  feet 
or  more  long,  forming  great  streamers  of  rosy 
pink  bloom. 

In  the  coast  district  it  does  not  grow  so  rap- 
idly, several  of  the  species  renuiining  of  low 
stature,  especially  in  clay  soil,  which  is  not  suited 
to  these  plants.  But  it  is  very  serviceable  for 
planting  near  the  beach,  since  it  not  only  tol- 
erates salt  in  the  soil,  but  the  tops  seem  to  revel 
in  salt  s[)ray  strong  enough  to  "scald"  most  other 
vegetation.  At  Coronado  it  luxuriates  in  spray 
which  kills  acacias  and  similar  trees. 

In  Santa  Barbara  county  we  find  the  tamarisk 
very  successfully  used  for  hedges,  by  the  lion. 
Elwood  Cooper,  (buttings  an  inch  or  so  in  diam- 
eter and  two  or  three  feet  long  are  driven  into 
the  ground  after  rains,  these  cuttings  striking 
root  very  easily.  When  set  closely  together  they 
soon  form  an  impenetrable  hedge  which,  if  kept 
pruned,  forms  a  solid  green  wall  similar. to  a 
cypress  hedge,  but  the  effect  is  more  pleasing, 
owing  to  the  delicacy  of  the  slender  twigs.  When 
such  hedges  are  allowed  to  grow,  they  become 
efficient  stock  fences,  thus  adding  the  element  of 
usefulness  to  that  of  beauty. 
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Mr.  FARMER 

Give  Your  Soil  Food 

Soil  becomes  worn 
out  and  run  down 
the  same  as  human 
beings.  Send  to- 
dav  for  our  I'llKI'; 
Hooklit 

"THE  FARMER'S  FRIEND" 

It  explains  liow  to 
build  up  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  your 
land.  State  nature 
of  soil  and  wliat 
you  Krow  and  we 
will  tell  ,vou.  free 
of  eliarge.  the  class 
of  fertilizer  needed. 
Write  today. 


PACIFIC  GUANO  AND 
FERTILIZER  CO. 


310  Sannome  St., 
San  Frnndsco. 


503  Crntral  BIdK., 
IjO»  ADfceles. 


LARGE,  FINE,  i9U  CATALOG 

OF 

SEEDS, 

I'lantM.  lliill»M,  Ptiiiltry  SiipplloN,  fir., 
noiv  ren<l>'  for  iiinilin>c.  S«>nd  for  one — 
M»rth  having — frre  and  po.stpald.  Send 
addrpMMeH  of  fi\r  or  tt-n  otIiorN.  and  \Ye 
itIII  Mrnd  ><»!!  for  y4Mir  triMiblr,  poNt- 
pald.  a  flvr  <><>nt  pa<*krt  of  our  hent 
MPedn.  your  Neleetlon,  for  eaoh  Ave 
naniCM  you  Mend. 


West  Coast  Seed  House 

111,  113, 115  Winston  St., 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


CALIFORNIA 
ALFALFA  SEED 

Choice  qiialitj',  16  cts.  per 
pound.    Send  for  sample. 

Kutner- Goldstein  Co. 

HANFORD,  CAL. 


BULBS 

For  fall  and  winter  planting;  also  Flower 
Seeds  for  fall  sowing. 

NEW  CATALOGUE  just  out;  send  for  a 
copy.  Nonr  is  the  time  to  bovt  Payae'it 
Royal  Exhibition  Panar  Seed,  the  best 
strain  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Giant  Per- 
feetlon  Storka  and  ChrlatinaH  FloTrrrInK 
Sneet  Peaa. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

Seedaman  and  Nuraeryman, 
345  S.  Main  St.,  Loa  Anselea,  Cal. 

SURPLUS  TREES 

1100  .Jonatlian  Apples.  4-6  feet. 
300  E.  Spitzenherg.  4-6  feet. 
400  E.  Spitzenberg.  .S-4  feet. 
230  Winter  Banana,  4-6  feet. 
130  Y.  N.  Pippin,  4-6  feet. 
130  R.  I.  Greening.  4-6  feet. 
400  Santa  Rosa  Plums,  4-6  feet. 
250  Santa  Rosa  Plums.  3-4  feet. 
400  Almonds,  leading  varieties.  4-fi  ft. 
Also  assorted  apples,   peaclies.  clierries, 
plums,     prunes,     shade     and  ornamental 
trees.    Write  for  prices. 

T.  J.  TRUE. 
Stanlnlaiia  NiirNery.  ModPMto.  It.  1).  1, 

EUCALYPTUS 

All  vnrletU'H  ami  Mixes:  ejtlrii  linrdy 
atoek.  '''I'lie  flneMt  1ree«  I  e\er  »n«,"  Im 
the  verdict  of  nil  n  lui  nee  tlietii.  \\  rile  to- 
day (or  free  booklet  l>  on  their  eulturt*, 
etc.     QueHtlonH  Kladly  iinN»ered. 

liLOVD  R.  T.WLOH.  Mwaeulo,  Cal. 


The  Field. 


REPORT  OF  FISH  AND  GAME 
COMMISSION. 


The  California  Fish  and  Game  Com- 
mission in  its  biennial  report  which  has 
just  been  published  makes  some  recom- 
mendations for  changes  in  the  game  laws 
which  our  readers  may  be  interested  to 
linow,  although  many  of  our  farmers  con- 
sider these  laws  as  something  of  a  left- 
handed  advantage  to  them.  We  talie  cer 
tain  items  which  are  apparently  of  widest 
inii)ort; 

The  revenue  from  hunters'  licenses  for 
the  third  year  was  $128,4.52,  a  gain  of 
$14,00H  over  the  preceding  year.  Should 
any  change  be  deemed  necessary  in  the 
present  law,  the  suggestion  of  the  com 
mission  is  that  a  higher  license  fee  should 
be  paid  by  the  alien,  "who  comes  to  our 
State  to  improve  his  condition  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  gives  nothing  in  return 
for  the  benefits  he  receives."  This  is  ap- 
parently intended  as  a  protective  measure 
against  ignorant  and  unscrupulous  for- 
eigners who  dynamite  the  streams,  net 
song  birds  and  poach  and  destroy  inces- 
santly— persistent  and  systematic  game 
law  violators. 

Wild  turkeys,  liberated  in  San  Bernar- 
dino mountains.  Sequoia  Park,  eastern 
Tulare  county  and  in  the  Yosemite  Na- 
tional Park  are  showing  an  encouraging 
increase. 

The  commission  advocates  the  encour- 
agement of  pheasant  and  game  bird  rais- 
ing by  allowing  the  birds  raised  in  cap- 
tivity to  be  sold  in  the  markets  under 
proper  restrictions.  Pheasant  raising  is 
no  longer  an  experiment  in  this  State,  it 
is  a  successful  venture  and  needs  but  the 
approval  of  the  law  to  become  a  profitable 
and  fixed  industry,  as  is  the  case  in  dif- 
ferent Eastern  States. 

The  commission  does  not  suggest  any 
changes  in  limits  on  quail,  snipe,  curlew, 
ibis,  plover,  rail  or  shore  birds,  nor  on 
wild  ducks.  Mountain  quail  and  sage 
hens  need  a  bag  limit  and  season  pro- 
vision when  the  present  restrictions  ex- 
pire September  1,  1911. 

With  respect  to  changes  in  the  existing 
laws  are  recommended  the  following 
modifications: 

Section  fi26g,  tree  squirrels:  opening 
the  season  on  August  1  instead  of  Sep- 
tember 1.  and  eliminating  the  bag  limit. 

Amend  section  f)26a,  doves;  change 
opening  date  from  .July  15  to  August  1, 
and  extending  from  October  15  to  Novem- 
ber 1. 

Amend  section  fi26k  to  permit  pheas- 
ants raised  in  captivity  to  be  sold  in  the 
markets  under  proper  restrictions. 

Amend  section  626f,  relating  to  deer.  l)y 
reducing  the  open  season  one  month,  be- 
ginning on  the  first  day  of  August  and 
closing  October  15. 

Establish  a  closed  season  of  seven 
months  on  wild  pigeons  from  .January  1 
to  August  1  of  each  year,  bag  limit  of  20. 

Amend  section  632,  relating  to  trout,  so 
that  trout  raised  in  captivity  and  meas- 
uring not  less  than  seven  inches  in  length 
may  be  sold  in  the  markets  between  the 
1st  of  April  and  the  1st  of  February  of 
the  year  following,  under  restrictions  to 
be  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Fish 
and  Game  Commissioners:  also  authoriz 
ing  the  said  Board  of  Fish  and  Game 
Commissioners  to  furnish  at  cost  a  reas- 
onable number  of  trout  eggs,  or  ova,  to 
private  individuals  or  companies  who  de- 
sire to  engage  in  and  carry  on  such  an 
industry,  when  in  the  judgment  of  said 
commissioners  a  sufficient  number  of  eggs 
has  first  been  taken  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  i)ublic  waters  of  the  State. 

The  chapter  devoted  to  the  State  game 
farm,  locate^  near  Hayward,  contains  a 


Strongest  on  the  Market 

For  San  Jose  Scale,  Apple  and  Pear  Scab 
None  Other  as  Good  as 

O-R-T-H-O 

LIME-SULPHUR  SOLUTION 

MAKE  MONEY  by  buying  new-processed  and  stronger  solution  for 
exactly  the  same  price  you  have  been  compelled  to  pay  heretofore 
for  weak  and  uncertain  product.  Demand  the  best  the  market 
affords.  The  best  is  never  too  good.  Demand  O-R-T-H-O,  the  new 
aristocrat  of  sprays.   Test  36  Beaume. 

Yours,  for  spray-efflclency  and  strength, 

California  Spray-CIieinical  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS 

Watsonville,  California 

Originators  and  sole  makers  of  that  inconii)aral)le  arsenate  of 
lead,  the  only  strictly  neutral  kind  manufactured  anywhere  in  the 
world,  and  which  Eastern  manufacturers,  belated  in  this  advancing 
science,  are  now  rushing  to  pirate.  It  is  0-R-T-II-O  Arsenate  of 
Lead,  protected  by  U.  S.  patents.    Watch  for  our  future  ad. 


We  are  wholesale  growers  oi  deciduous  and  citrus  fruit 
trees,  grape  vines  and  eucalyptus  trees. 

Our  Htoek  thiM  MeiiNon  InclitdeN  tk'O.INXI  DIM  III!  (M  S  I'ltl  lT  TltlCKS  nioue. 
A  lnrKe  lot  of  thcMe  lire  on  lOiiMlern  mci-iIIIiiu  riMit.  «^  lilcli  hfii«  proven  to  be 
aliiioMt  proof  fiKTiiinNt  root  kni»t. 

(iet  the  tM*.*4t  HtiM'k  ii^  iiiliilile  and  at  the  nioNt  reiiMonitlili'  e<iNt  from  n  man 
^^lio  NclcflM  (lie  IiikIm  and  .selooM  of  the  bcNt  NlrnliiM. 

DellverleN  iiiiide  from  our  miiIcm  >iirdH  lit  l-''r4>.Hno.  ^Iiiilerii,  >leroed.  'I'lirloek, 
IliinnInK  and  t'hti'o. 

ADDRESS  MAIN  OFFICE,  FRESNO,  CAL. 


REX  YOUR  TREES  WITH 

THE  FAMOUS  REX  SPRAYS 

Our  Standard  Rex  Lime  &  Sulphur  Solution  is  being  used  by  the 
principal  fruit  growers  in  every  State  in  the  Union.  See  that  Rex  is 
on  your  barrel,  and  not  some  imitation  that  is  untried. 

Rex  Arsenate  of  Lead  is  made  under  the  latest  scientific  formu- 
las; applicable  to  all  climates  and  conditions  in  the  United  States. 
Remember,  that  which  is  good  for  one  district  is  not  necessarily  good 
for  another,  and  if  you  want  something  that  is  good  for  all  places, 
please  ask  your  dealer  or  correspond  with  the 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  COMPANY,  Benicia,  California. 
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great  deal  of  valuable  and  pertinent  In- 
formation relative  to  game  birds — wild 
turkeys,  Hungarian  partridges,  pheasants, 
quail,  etc. 

The  bounty  on  mountain  lions  and  its 
beneficial  workings  for  the  protection  of 
deer,  notwithstanding  the  many  thou- 
sands paid  out,  is  shown  by  statistics  and 
documentary  evidence  to  have  been  a 
move  for  the  best. 

Total  arrests  for  two  years  ending 
August  31,  1910,  were  1771,  as  against 
1192  for  the  two  preceding  years.  Total 
amount  of  fines  was  $34,768.50— $18,276 
for  violation  of  fish  law  and  $16,492.50  for  I 
violation  of  game  law.  Total  number  of 
days'  imprisonment  served,  3024 — over 
nine  years  altogether. 


CALIFORNIA  APPLES  IN  ENG- 
LAND. 


Consul  Howe  of  Manchester  gives  the 
following  report  of  some  recent  apple 
sales: 

A  large  shipment  of  American  apples 
from  Boston  was  lately  received,  and  I 
attended  the  sale  to  obtain  first-hand  in- 
formation as  to  prices,  packing,  grading, 
and  the  general  condition  of  the  fruit. 
There  was  a  satisfactory  attendance  of 
the  trade,  some  500  of  the  largest  whole- 
sale fruit  dealers,  from  Lancashire,  York- 
shire, and  the  Midland  towns,  being  pres- 
ent. 

The  following  apples  were  put  up  for 
auction:  American  Maine,  5520  barrels; 
Virginian,  1440  barrels;  fancy  Albemarle 
Pippins,  320  barrels;  western  New  York 


Greenings,  320  barrels;  western  New 
York  Baldwins,  366  barrels;  Oregon  New- 
town Pippins,  3179  boxes;  Californian 
Newtown  Pippins,  640  boxes.  There  be- 
ing keen  competition  for  these  apples, 
on  account  of  the  large  and  profitable 
Christmas  demand,  they  were  all  sold 
and  brought  remunerative  prices. 

The  Albemarle  Pipi)ins,  which  sold  for 
$7.05  per  barrel,  tight  packed,  and  $6.68 
per  barrel,  for  11  barrels,  slack  packed, 
were,  I  was  informed,  the  finest  fruit 
seen  in  Manchester  this  season 

At  this  SHle  I  noticed  that  many  brands 
of  apples  were  packed  in  old  flour  bar- 
rels; this  practice  is  chiefly  carried  on 
in  the  Boston  packed  apples.  The  apples 
are  sold  from  sample  barrels  exhibited 
in  the  auction  room,  and  many  of  such 
showed  quite  a  covering  of  flour  on  the 
top  layer  of  the  apples.  This  is  decid- 
edly detrimental  to  the  sale.  The  price 
obtainable  for  apples  packed  in  new 
standard-sized  barrels  will  more  than 
comi)ensate  packers  and  growers  for  the 
extra  cost  of  new  bairels  against  the  old 
flour  barrels. 

I  give  the  prices  u'educed  to  American 
currency)  at  which  some  of  the  various 
brands  were  sold  and  their  condition. 

Californian  Newtown  Pippins,  first 
quality,  $1.64  per  box;  Albemarle  Pippins, 
$7.05  per  barrel,  tight,  and  $6.68  per  bar- 
rel, slack. 

Virginian:  Fancy  York  Imperial,  $6.56 
and  $6.68  per  barrel,  tjght,  and  $6.08  per 
barrel,  slack;  Virginia  Beauty,  $6.56  per 
barrel,  tight;  York  Imperial,  $5.71  and 
$6.20  |)er  barrel,  tight. 


Bountiful 
Rains 


A 1 1  i»\  4'r  tin-  nIiiIo  Iiav4'  iiiadp  condltlonN 
riiAlit  l'<»i*  iilaiitiiiK'.  I)4*<'l<le  ou  your  rt*- 
«|iiirciiM''ii(N  and  NeudN  iin  your  onlerN  ill 
<»ii<*«-  while  <»iir  Nto<*k  In  at  itN  he.st.  WV 
lia\c  a  iiiaK^nini'ont  aNNortiiient  of 


FRUIT  TREES 

DECIDUOUS  CITRUS        .  XROPICA.L 

WALNUTS  PECANS 

GRAPE  VIPMES 

RAISIN    AND  WINE 
TABLE    AND  SHIPPING 


ASPARAGUS 

ARTICHOKES 

BERRIES 

RHUBARB 

O  RIM  AMEIMT  AL 

'I'UKKS.  Slllll  liS.  \I\KS  .VND  l'I,.\NTS. 

All  iniiiifUNe  iiNM<irtiii<-n< — nil  \iirif(ieN  I'lir  nil  idirposett.  We  cannot  tril  In 
IIiIm  limited  Hpiioe  the  full  extent  of  our  nurNerie.>«  uu<l  the  IninienMe  eolleetion 
of  viirietleM  ne  lire  proiiiiKiitlnti;. 

WE  WILL  SEND  FREE 

Our  .XNN'liAl,  II,I.l'STK.\'ri';i>  I'KHIO  CAT  A  LOGUK  Mhloli  lIstH  over  two  thou- 
HHU<I  vurletlen  of  treen  uud  iiliiutM.  For  oonelNe,  aeeiiriite  Inroriuatlon  our  book, 
"f'allfornlii  HortleiiH  lire,"  Nhoiild  iiImo  be  In  your  iiOHNeMNlon.  It  eontaluH  vulii- 
uble  HUKKeHllouN  for  iilantlu^',  iirunlnii^'  iind  care  of  Nt<K-k.  Hegulur  price 
centH.  If  you  mention  thin  iid  It  will  be  niniled  to  you  FRIOC  WRITE]  FtIK 
IT  NOW.   

PAID  UP  CAPITAL,  $200,000  00 

Fancher  Creek  Nurseries,  Inc. 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING.  Pres.  and  Mgr. 

P.  O.  Box  18     :     FRESNO,  CAL. 


GENERAL  NURSERY 
STOCK 


EUCALYPTUS  XREES 

4  000,000  Eucalyptus  Trees.         Large  Stoch  of  Fruit  Trees 

ORANGE  COUNTY  NURSERY  &  LAND  CO.,  FULLERTON,  CAL 


ALL  GOOD  HAY 


Genuine  Turkestan  Alfalfa  seed  makes  more  and  better  hay  than  the  common 
variety  because  of  its  very  small  Stalk  and  astonishingly  thick  foliage: 

It  reaches  its  fullest  growth  with  half  the  water  required  for  ordinary  Lucerne. 

Our  stock  is  a  direct  importation,  Government  inspected,  and  free  from  weed  seed. 

At  the  slight  difference  in  cost  this  seed  should  be  used  by  every  growerwho  can  secure 
it.    The  supply  is  limited.    Ask  for  prices.    Have  you  seen  our  191  I  Catalogue?     It's  Free. 

PLEASE  M.\RK  LETTER  DEPT. 

Seeds  Plant  Co. 

EsTablishedJd?/. 
326-328-330  SO. MAIN  ST. 

Los  Angeles  »  California 


upeAMofAT^e^  TANKAGE 

*  Thie  (Utrus  Fruit  Growers  of  California  use  ttiousands  of 

tons  of  Tankage  annually 
Tankage  Is  the  best  form  of  Organic  Nitrogen. 

HUMU.S-KDKMING.        AI.L  AVAir-AHI,K. 

We  are  the  largest  Pacltic  Coast  producers  of  H  Igh-Grade 
'J'aukages  In  perfect  mechanical  condition  and  of 

*'GOLD  BEAR" 
FERTILIZERS 

will  ship  direct  to  >ou     no  agent  near  you 

WRITE  FOR  KRKK  PAMl'HLET 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

FOR  CALI  FORNIA  SOILS  iT^^Tj^^o^TcT^. 


MORSE'S  GARPEN 
GUIDE  jTor  1011 


Our  GARDEN  GUIDE  for  1911 

h  Now  Ready 

This  is  the  finest  catalogue  we  have  yet  issued. 
It  is  free  to  you.  As  our  edition  is  limited, 
we  will  only  promise  delivery  to  early 
requests.  Send  yours  in  to-day. 


C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO. 


The  oldest  and  largest  Seed  House 
west  of  Chicago 
123  Market  St.,  S&n  FrancUco,  Cal. 


The  Vernon  Nursery 

A.  YARNELL.  Prop. 

Grower  of  Reliable  Nursery  Stock  of  all  kinds 
Deciduous  Fruit  Trees  of  all  varieties 


ASK  FOR  PRICES 


A.  YARNELL,  Prop 

4524  Central  Avenue.  LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 


Phone  t  South  1105 
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The  Garden. 


GARDEN  CALENDAR. 


Written  lor  the  Pacific  RrijAi.  Press 
By  M.  G.  H.  Hopkins,  Burbank, 
Los  Angeles  County. 

Fi-OWKR  Garden. — Continue  to  sow  seeds 
of  the  hardy  annuals,  and  in  many  places 
some  of  the  half  hardy  may  be  sowed. 
In  places  where  the  nights  are  still  cold, 
sow  in  cold-frames.  Cuttings  of  carna- 
tions, geraniums,  and  the  tea  roses  may 
be  started  this  month. 

Vegktahi.k  Gabden.-^Sow  seeds  of  all 
the  hardy  vegetables.  Continue  to  plant 
asparagus,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  horse- 
radish, and  rhubarb. 

Small  Fki  its. — Plant  all  kinds  of  ber- 
ries'. 


GARDEN  OPERATIONS. 

In  preparing  the  cuttings  from  carna- 
tions, geraniums,  or  roses,  cut  off  leaves 
along  the  lower  part  of  the  stalk,  using 
a  sharp  knife.  Set  out  in  flats  filled  with 
sharp  sand,  and  keep  damp.  The  flats 
should  be  kept  in  a  shady  place  until 
cuttings  are  rooted,  which  will  be  only 
a  short  time  if  the  cutting  was  in  prime 
condition    when   taken   from   the  plant. 

When  a  plant  is  in  proper  condition 
for  cuttings,  the  branches  will  snap  when 
bent.  In  this  condition  it  will  root  free- 
ly. This  applies  to  such  soft-wooded 
plants  as  carnations,  verbenas,  gerani- 
ums, fuchsias,  etc.  The  cuttings  of  above 
varieties  should  be  placed  in  pots  (2-inch 
or  211,-inch)  just  as  soon  as  roots  are 
started. 


Lettuce  is  being  shipped  out  of  Los 
Angeles  these  days  in  carload  lots.  The 
Japs  are  growing  most  of  it.  One  can 
grow  about  30,000  plants  in  one  acre. 
At  the  average  price  and  a  good  stand, 
the  returns  should  be  close  to  $300.  Where 
the  plants  receive  good  care  from  start 
to  finish,  it  will  require  about  fourteen 
weeks  for  the  plants  to  mature  from 
the  seed.  It  is  rather  late  now  for  start- 
ing the  winter  varieties.  For  spring  sow- 
ing try  Tennis  Ball  and  Hanson.  Let- 
tuce wants  a  loose,  rich  soil. 


A  piece  of  ground  that  has  recently 
raised  a  root  crop  would  be  mighty  fine 
for  a  strawberry  patch. 


The  glorious  rains  have  come,  and  the 
man  who  said  it  would  never  rain  until 
sometime  in  March,  according  to  the  Al- 
manac, will  now  have  to  go  to  work. 
What  a  wondrous  change  in  the  atmos- 
phere since  the  rains  fell.  The  odors 
from  the  earth  and  the  trees  fill  the  air. 
All  nature  is  awaKening,  so  let  us  be 
up  and  doing,  and  get  that  garden  i)lant- 
ed.  When  this  article  is  printed  it  will 
be  February,  which  in  our  favored  land 
is  considered  a  spring  month.  In  nearly 
all  of  California,  February  is  the  best 
month  to  plant  deciduous  fruit  and  for- 
est trees,  berries  of  all  kinds,  roses,  etc.; 
in  fact,  almost  everything  excepting 
palms  and  citrus  fruits.  There  is  no 
time  during  the  year  when  seeds  and 
plants  start  so  easily  and  make  such  rapid 
growth  as  in  the  good  old  spring  time. 
This  is  as  true  here  as  in  portions  of 
our  country  where  plants  are  dormant 
six  or  eight  months  of  the  year. 


STRAWBERRY  CULTURE. 
Now  if  that  plot  of  ground  that  was 
to  be  planted  to  strawberries  is  ready, 
and  the  plants  on  hand,  let  us  get  them 
in.  Mark  off  the  rows  with  a  wire  the 
desired  distance  apart.  If  one  is  to  de- 
pend upon  irrigation  and  the  planting 
is  on  a  commercial  scale,  the  rows  should 
not  be  much  over  200  feet  long  without 
starting   another   block.     For  ordinary 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  and  PRICES 


FRUIT  TREES 

BOOK  ORDERS  NOW  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  STANDARDS: 


Tuscan,  Orange,  Phillips,  Levi,  Foster,  ^^riumph,  St.  John, 
Early  Crawford,  Elberta,  Muir,  Lovell,  Fay-Elberta,  and 
Sal  way. 

Peaches  have  paid  growers  more  profits  in  the  last  23  years  than  any  other  fruit. 


Alexander,  Red  Astrachan,  (iravenstein.  White  Astrachan, 
Jonathan,  Rome  Beauty,  Spitzenburg,  Bellflower,  Newton 
Pippin,  Grimes  Golden  Pi[)pin,  Ortley,  Mcintosh  Red, 
Winesap,  Wagner,  Winter  Banana,  Arkansas  Black,  and 
many  others. 

Cjet  in  your  orders  now  for  Gravenstein,  Jonathan,  Spitzenburg,  Yellow  New- 
ton Pippin,  White  and  Red  Astrachan,  Alexander.  They  always  sell  out  first. 


Black  Tartarian,  Bing,  Black  Oregon,  Black  Republican, 
Royal  Ann,  Lambert. 

Cherries  are  great  money  makers.  The  above  varieties  always  sell  out  early. 
Also  all  standard  varieties  of 

Plums,  Prunes,  Apricots,  Almonds,  Pears,  Quinces, 
Persimmons,  Figs,  Oranges,  Lemons,  Etc. 

Our  trees  are  selected,  thrifty,  well-rooted  and  true  to  name. 

VVRIFE  US  AT  ONCE. 


Fay  Elberta:  The  im- 
j)r()ved  lOlberta.  The 
best  peach  of  the 
season.  Write  for 
(lescriplive  circular. 


The  Silva-Bergtholdt  Co, 

200  Orchard  Street.  Newcastle,  Cal. 


True  to  Name.  Strong  and  Vigorous 

Including  Muirs,  Lovells,  Albertas,  Tuscan,  and  Phillip  Cliuf?  and  all  lead- 
ing varieties.  Also  a  full  line  of  Pears,  I'lums,  Prunes,  Cherries,  Apples, 
Apricots,  Almonds,  Walnuts  and  Chestnuts.    A  full  stock  of  Thrifty  Vines. 

Write  for  prices  on  amount  you  need. 

OAKDALE  NURSERY,  W.  F.  Wheeler,  Prop..  OAKDALE,  CAL. 


MARTINEZ  NURSERY 

KSTABLISHKU  1884 

Leading  varieties  of  Pear,  Apple,  Plum,  Prune,  Peach,  Apricot 
and  Almond  Trees.  Grape  Vines.  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees.  Orna- 
mentals, etc. 

Catalogue  and  prices  on  application. 
THOS.  S.  DUANE,  Prop.,  Martinez,  Cal. 


Eucalyptus  in  Variety 

The  best  that  40  years  experience  can  produce,  being  grown  slow,  In  the  cool 
atmosphere  of  the  coast,  are  more  hardy  and  more  vigorous  than  those 
grown  In  the  hot  Interior  of  the  .State.   Correspondence  Invited. 

W.  A.  X.  SXRA.TXOIM,  F*etaluma,  Cal. 


GRAFTED  WALNUTS 

San  Jose  Mayette  and  Concord;  blight  re  lstlng.   Best  commercial  nuts;  send  for  samples. 

Eucalvptus  Trees 
No  better  stock  grown;  prices  very  reasonable. 

General  Fruit  Tree  and  Ornamental  Stock 
Our  laU  Horticultural  Calendar  now  ready,  price  15c.   Catalogue  free. 
34  years  experience  In  California. 
LEONARD   COWTES    NURSERY   CO...    Inc..     1VIORGANHIL.L..  CAL.. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

For  the  fancy  trade,  try  the  NICK 
OHMER  STRAWBERRY.  It  is 
extra  large,  of  a  beautiful  color  and 
will  do  well  wherever  the  Brandy- 
wine  will.  We  have  other  varieties, 
too. 

BURBANK  CRIMSON  WINTER 
RHUBARB.  Strong  plants  that  will 
yield  marketable  stalks  the  coming 
season,  ready  for  delivery.  Also 
Grapevines,  Mammoth  Blackberries, 
Loganberries,  Dewberries,  and  Phe- 
nomenal berry  plants. 

Write  for  prices  stating  quantities 
wanted.  Address 

G.  H.  HOPKINS  &  SON, 

BURBANK,  CAL. 


Citrus  Trees 

(Exclusively) 

Buy  now,  and  it  pays  «o  bujr  ttae  bent. 

We  offer  a  complete,  clean,  vigorous 
stock,  which  we  think  are  as  good  as 
can  be  grown. 


POLLARD  BROS., 

Corner  Mission  St.  and  l.oa  IloblPN  Am 
South  Paaadrnn,  Cul. 


RHUBARB  FOR  PROFIT 

A  FREE  BOOKLET  ON 

Rhubarb  Culture 

$1000  profit  per  acre;  plant  now. 
Herry  plantsofall  soitx.  Cut  this 
adv.  out  and  mall  today. 

J  B.  WAGNER,      Pasadena,  Cal. 

The  Rhubarb  and  Berry  Specialist 
P 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND  SQUIRRELS,  GOPHERS,  nlso 
BORERS.  ROOT  APHIS,  etc.  on  Fruit  Trees. 

Carbon  Bisulphide 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER 
OFFICE    624  Calllonnia  Sl_  San  Franelnra. 

FEIJOA  SELLOWIANA 

The  wonderful  new  Mowerlnt  and  frultim;  plant 
20  cents  to  >'2. 

AVOCADO  OR  ALLIGATOR  PEAR 

.jO  cents  and  fl 
and  many  rare  plants. 

COOLIDGE'S  RARE  PLA1\T  NURSERY 

F«ASADEIMA,  CAL. 


TREES 

A  fine  stock  of  French  and  Imperial  prunes, 
apples,  plums,  peaches  and  general  fruit  sto<'kK 
also  palms,  roses  and  other  ornamental  plants 
Send  for  prl  e  list. 

PLEASANT  VIEW  NURSERY 
A.  F.  Scheldecker.  Prop. 
SEBASTOPOL.  CAL. 


FOR  SALE 

.\inerlfun  Itlvrr  <>rape  CuttlnKM. 

Almerla,  Gros  Coleman,  Black  Muscat,  Black 
Morocco,  all  other  leading  varieties. 

C.  B.  CUNNINGHAM, 
Mill*,  California. 


BERRY  PIAIVTS 

LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 

PASADENA.  CAL.  R.  F.  D. 


EIJCALYF»XUIS 

Best  varieties,  large  well  rooted  plants. 
Some  balled  for  distant  shipment  at  trilling 
extra  cost.  Large  lots  grown  by  contract 
Circular  Free. 

RIVERSIDE  NURSERY 
320  River  street.  Santa  Cruz.  Cal. 
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Iilanting,  a  garden  trowel  may  be  used, 
driving  it  Into  the  ground  deep  enough 
to  take  in  the  roots  without  doubling 
them  up.  Work  the  trowel  back  and 
forth,  making  a  V-shaped  hole  for  the 
plant.  Put  them  in  deep  enough  so  that 
the  crown  is  even  with  the  surface,  and 
firm  the  soil  about  the  roots.  Planted 
this  month,  the  soil  will  be  moist,  so 
that  no  irrigation  ditches  will  need  to 
be  made.  Cultivate  in  a  day  or  two  after 
every  rain  and  they  will  make  a  nice 
growth.  If  you  are  in  a  locality  where 
extra  early  berries  are  usually  grown, 
rake  off  dead  leaves  from  the  old  beds 
and  start  the  cultivator,  and  it  will  only 
be  a  few  days  before  the  first  blossoms 
will  appear.  With  warm  growing  weath- 
er it  will  only  Ije  about  six  weeks  from 
blossom  to  berry. 


Mammoth  blackberries,  loganberries, 
dewberries,  and  all  vines  of  a  trailing 
nature  should  be  pruned  this  month,  and 
the  sooner  the  better.  Cut  out  all  vines 
that  bore  fruit  last  year  that  are  one  a 
trellis,  and  at  once  place  new  growth 
u]).  If  this  is  not  done  before  the  sai) 
gets  busy,  one  cannot  handle  them  with- 
out breaking  the  vines. 


The  ever-bearing  or  winter  varieties 
of  rhubarb  are  already  starting  new 
growth  at  this  writing,  which  indicates 
that  new  plantings  should  be  made  now. 

Whether  roses  should  Ije  budded  on 
Manetti  stock  or  grown  on  their  own 
roots  is  a  question  that  nurserymen  do 
not  seem  to  agree  on.  If  one  has  never 
handled  roses  it  might  be  better  to  plant 
own  root  plants,  as,  if  suckers  start  from 
the  budded  plant  below  the  bud,  they 
might  not  be  recognized.  But  the  budded 
or  grafted  plant  will  make  a  more  vig- 
orous growth  and  will  also  grow  more 
upright.  Many  varieties  when  on  own 
loots  are  weak  in  growth  and  sprawlin.g 
in  form.  If  budded  roses  are  planted 
deep  enough  so  that  the  bud  is  four  or 
five  inches  below  the  surface,  there  is 
not  much  danger  from  suckers. 


Roses  should  be  pruned  now  while  dor- 
mant. The  tea  roses  do  not  require  much 
Iiruning  except  to  cut  out  old  dead  wood 
and  some  of  the  smaller  branches  that 
api)ear  to  interfere  one  with  the  other. 
The  hybrid  perpetuals  require  the  most 
vigorous  cutting  back,  leaving  only  a 
few  of  the  strongest  canes. 


ROSES  THAT  WE  KNOW. 
Among  the  roses  that  do  well  for  out- 
door planting  in  southern  California  and 
appear  to  do  well  generally,  we  mention 
Papa  Gontier  as  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular of  the  red  roses.  The  bush  is  of 
a  vigorous  growth  and  a  quite  constant 
bloomer.  In  bud  it  is  magnificent  and 
one  of  the  best  for  cutting;  color,  cherry 
red. 

The  white  and  pink  Maman  Cochets  are 
among  the  best.  It  would  be  hard  to 
find  a  pink  rose  that  is  better  in  color 
or  of  more  substance  than  the  Maman 
Cochet.  It  will  also  make  a  good  growth 
even  on  its  own  roots.  The  White  Cochet 
is  one  of  the  best  whites  for  bedding;  the 
bloom  is  large  and  fine  in  color.  Both 
Cochets  are  superior  for  long  stems. 

The  Gruss  au  Teplitz  is  one  of  the 
reddest  of  the  roses.  It  is  a  clean,  strong 
grower  and  a  constant  bloomer. 

Duchess  de  Brabant  is  one  of  the  most 
common  of  the  pinks.  It  will  bloom  all- 
most  the  year  around,  and  is  healthy  and 
vigorous  in  growth.  The  flower  has  a 
spicy  odor  that  is  delightful. 

Paul  Neyron  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  the  hybrid  perpetuals,  and  one  of  the 
largest  In  the  size  of  its  bloom.  It  Is  a 
strong,  upright  grower.  One  of  the  best 
for  general  planting;  color,  rose. 

General  MacArthur  Is  of  recent  intro- 


duction, but  appears  to  be  winning  its 
way  into  the  front  ranks  among  crimson 
roses.  It  is  a  strong  grower,  blooms  pro- 
fusely, and  the  flower  holds  its  color 
well  and  is  of  good  size. 

Among  the  white  roses,  Kaiserin  Au- 
guste  Victoria  is  one  of  the  best  for  plant- 
ing out,  and  one  of  the  very  best  for  cut 
flowers.  The  buds  and  flowers  are  large, 
pure  ivory  white  in  color.  Should  be 
in  every  collection. 

What  the  Duchess  de  Brabant  is  in 
the  pink  class,  the  Safrano  is  among  the 
yellow  varieties.  Blooms  freely  on  stems 
suitable  for  cut  flowers.  Color,  saffron 
and  apricot  yellow. 

Prau  Carl  Druschki  is  a  new  hardy 
white;  it  has  strong,  handsome  foliage, 
with  perfect  pure  white  bloom. 

Among  the  climbers  there  are  the  white 
and  pink  Cherokees.  The  Cherokee  has 
no  equal  for  hedges,  and  is  really  fine 
anywhere  as  a  climber.  The  foliage  is 
so  smooth  and  glossy  one  could  imagine 
it  were  varnished.  The  blossoms  are 
snowy  white  and  single.  When  in  full 
bloom  they  make  a  beautiful  display. 

Another  strong  and  rampant  climber 
is  the  Gold  of  Ophir.  Color,  yellow,  suf- 
fused with  coppery  red.  In  the  spring- 
time there  is  a  mass  of  bloom  completely 
hiding  the  foliage. 

The  Lamarque  is  a  white  rose  that  is 
very  sweet.  It  is  a  ijrofuse  bloomer  and 
makes  a  growth  that  is  remarkable. 

Also,  there  are  the  ramblers  that  we 
all  love  so  well,  that  grow  so  strong. 
They  are  perfectly  hardy  and  grow  their 
flowers  in  bouquets. 

There  are  many  other  varieties  that 
one  could  choose,  but  those  above  men- 
tioned can  be  relied  upon  almost  any- 
whei'p  on  the  Coast. 


Sweet  potatoes  do  well  in  many  parts 
of  California.  They  generally  i)refer  a 
loose,  sandy  loam  soil,  and  will,  under 
favorable  conditions  yield  enormous  crops. 
Like  almost  everything  else,  the  first 
early  crop  brings  the  biggest  returns. 
Plants  may  be  started  now  in  beds  over 
heat. 


When  preparing  to  plant  potatoes,  see 
that  your  seed  was  grown  last  spring  or 
early  summer.  It  is  probably  better  to 
buy  northern-grown  seed  where  only  one 
crop  is  grown  in  a  season.  Locals  grown 
the  past  fall  will  not  start  this  spring, 
nor  will  tubers  grown  in  the  spring  do 
well  for  a  second  crop. 


Ruehl-Wheeler 
Nursery 


FRUIT,  ORNAMENTAL 

AND 

CITRUS  TREES 


OFFICE  AND  SALES  YARD  : 
121  W.  San  F'ernando  St. 

BOX  826 

NURSERIES : 
East  San  Jose  and  Edenvale, 
SAN  JOSE.  CAL. 


WALNUT  TREES 

Groivn  from  carefully  delected  Heeil ;  will 
bear  H5  per  cent  Ko.  1  outH,  of  »hlch  US 
per  cent  will  Krude  faucy.  NutN  (cronu 
from  seed  are  Icmm  liable  to  damage  by 
front,  Inte  rnln,  bllgbt  or  nunburn.  I'oMtuI 
K'etN  price  llHt. 

A.  A.  MILLS,  Anaheim,  Cal. 


WE  HAVE  PLEASED  OUR  PATRONS  FOR  OVER  20  YEARS. 

Do  not  overlook  writing  to  us  if  you  are  in  the  Market, 

For: 


Complete  Stock  of  Muirs,  Lovells,  Tuscan  Cling,  Phillips  Cling  as 

well  as  other  sorts. 

We  specialize  on  Grape  Vines  as  well  as  other  stoek  for  the  planter. 
Let  us  figure  with  you.  Send  list  of  wants  for  cpiotations.  Price 
list  free.  Address 

THE  FRESNO  NURSERY 

Box  615,  Fresno,  Cal. 

All  Stock  Guaranteed  True  to  Name  and  Free  from  Disease.  We 

grow  all  Stock  on  New,  Virgin  Soil,  insuring  thrifty  and  well  grown 
Nursery  Stock. 


LARGEST  CITRUS  NURSERIES  IN  THE  WORLD 

Parties  contemplating  the  iilanting  of  citrus  groves  this  coming  spring 
will  do  well  to  send  for  our  prices  soon,  as  there  will  evidently  a  a  shortage 
of  strictly  first  class  stock.  Write  today  for  particulars,  or,  better  still,  pay 
us  a  visit  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  show  you  just  what  we  have. 

Our  finely  illustrated  booklet,  "Citrus  Fruits,"  covering  the  industry 
from  the  seed  to  the  market,  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  2.)C  in 
stamps. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAM  DIMAS,  CALIFORNIA 


SMYRNA  PARK  NURSERIES 

360  acres  devoted  entirely  to  Deciduous  Trees. 

WHOLESALE  and  RETAIL. 

Write  for  special  price  list  on  all  varieties  of  Peaches,  Plums, 
Cherries,  Pears,  Almonds,  Nectarines,  Apples,  etc.  Trees  True  to 
Name.   Strong,  healthy  and  vigorous.   Immediate  deliveries. 

CAMPIN  &  MOFFET,  Props., 
Ceres,  California. 


EUCALYPTUS  TREES 

BY  THE  MILLIONS 

for  November  and  Spring  planting.  Trees  planted  in  November  will 
stand  the  summer  heat  and  produce  a  larger  per  cent  of  live  trees. 
Our  21  years  of  experience  places  us  in  the  front  ranks  of  successful 
growers,  which  should  mean  something  toward  your  success.  Write 
us  for  information. 

COVINA  NURSERIES, 

312  Byrne  Bldg.,  corner  Third  and  Broadway, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


300,000  Florida  Sour  Stock 

Planted  in  rows  by  hind,  evanljr  spaced— Uolformly  lar^a.  itocky  plants 

200.000  2-ycar-old  California  Sweet  Slock  ^B^^^fSeiTbe^^au/iy  hem 

those  who  want  the  heat  In  sweet  stock  for  1911.  Splendidly  rooted  and  my  beat  bargain  stock 
for  theBeaaon'g  trade.    Ont-ytar-old  iwcet  dock.   Cltrut  Inci  cicludvely. 

Clias.  S.  IVIclVllllan,      i?^a^b"ra.  "^Iff 
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CITRUS  NOTES. 

The  Linioneria  company  of  Santa  Paula, 
whirh  has  one  of  the  most  famous  lemon 
groves  in  southern  California,  has  aban- 
doned its  own  marketing  organization  and 
has  united  with  the  California  Fruit 
Growers'  ExchanKC. 

The  Porterville  Citrus  Growers  League 
recently  met,  and  fertilization  was  con- 
sidered. This  organization  has  taken  up 
the  study  of  this  problem  and  many  valu- 
able experiments  will  be  carried  on  this 
next  season. 

C.  C.  Chapman  of  Fullerton  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Citrus  Protective 
League  to  succeed  F.  Q.  Story.  The  fol- 
lowing composed  the  directorate:  A.  F. 
Call  of  Corona,  F.  Q.  Story  of  Alhambra, 
W.  G.  Fraser  of  Riverside,  A.  Gregory  of 
Redlands.  E.  S.  Moullou  of  Riverside,  W. 
F.  Sprott  of  Porterville,  and  C.  C.  Teague 
of  Santa  Paula. 

Dr.  C.  E.  McFall  has  traded  his  9.64- 
acre  orange  grove  near  Corona  for  a  90- 
acre  alfalfa  ranch  belonging  to  J.  T.  Pey- 
ton. 

Graham  Bros.,  of  the  Vista  Bonita 
ranch,  near  Heraet,  recently  sold  their 
oranges  in  New  York  for  $3.35  per  box. 

The  Covina  Valley  Farmers'  Club  re- 
cently met  and  Prof.  J.  H.  Norton  of  the 
Experiment  Station  at  Riverside  station 
at  Riverside  told  this  body  of  the  neces- 
sity and  economy  of  flooding  the  ground 
with  water  during  the  winter  months. 

Dr.  Cason  of  Colusa  has  a  seedless 
lime  tree  which  bears  about  350  limes  per 
year.  One  lime  measured  8%  inches  long 
and  weighed  41  ^  ounces.  This  tree  has 
averaged  him  $5.25. 

Orange  trees  are  arriving  in  carload 
lots  at  Porterville,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
most  active  jtlanting  seasons  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  district.  In  the  Terra  Bella 
section  over  500  acres,  or  some  50,000 
citrus  trees.  In  the  Strathmore  section 
the  prospects  are  bright  for  1000  acres 
to  be  set  out. 


VEGETABLES. 

The  celery  growers  around  Antioch 
deny  that  they  are  making  from  $150 
to  $175  per  acre  from  their  plantations. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  are  1375  acres 
tributary  to  Antioch,  and  about  800  car- 
loads will  be  shipped  out  from  this  point. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  decided  against  the  Chili  pepper 
shippers  who  have  been  shipping  from 
San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  to  El 
Paso.  The  rate  charged  was  $2  per  hun- 
dred pounds  while  the  chili  pepper  men 
wanted  a  rate  of  $1.25  per  hundred  for 
peppers  in  less  than  carload  lots,  but  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  found 
the  Eastern  classification  specifically  ap- 
plies second  rates  on  peppers  in  any 
form. 

Charles  E.  Barker,  of  Live  Oak,  is  mak- 
ing weekly  shipments  of  rhubarb  to  San 
Francisco.  This  locality  is  getting  to 
be  a  favorite  spot  for  the  culture  of 
the  pie  plant. 

Los  Angeles  county  has  established  a 
quarantine  against  all  vegetables  shipped 
in  from  outside  points,  as  the  result  of 
the  discovery  of  the  gall  or  eel  worm  in 
a  carload  of  Nevada  potatoes. 

E.  C.  Loomis  recently  shipped  12,000 
sacks  of  beans  out  of  Port  San  Luis.  Part 
of  the  beans  go  to  Oregon  and  the  balance 
to  New  York. 

Charles  PromenschenKel  is  trying  out 
Bermuda  onions  in  the  foothills  near 
Yorba,  Orange  county. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  celery  crop 
exported  from  San  .Joaquin  county  will 
be  worth  $125,000.  An  average  of  5  car- 
loads per  day  is  being  shipped  East  from 
Holt  station.    The  prices  received  this 


year  are  between  20c.  and  25c.  per  dozen, 
and  the  average  field  will  run  1000  dozen 
to  the  acre.  The  receipts  will  net  the 
growers  from  $125  to  $150  per  acre.  . 

MORE  TREES  PLANTED. 

Thousands  of  fruit  trees  are  being 
shipped  into  Mendocino  county  every 
week.  At  the  present  time  Ukiah  valley 
and  Potter  valley  are  receiving  large 
shipments  of  pears,  apples,  and  prune 
trees.  Inspector  Banks  recently  found 
500  trees  infested  with  pests  and  he  had 
them  destroyed. 

It  is  estimated  that  at  least  50,000 
young  trees  are  being  set  out  around 
Placerville  at  the  present  time.  The  va- 
rieties are  principally  Elberta  peaches, 
Bartlett  pears.  Gross  prunes,  and  win- 
ter apples. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  Butler,  of 
Sutter  county,  reports  that  in  the  uplands 
of  this  county  a  large  acreage  is  being 
set  out  to  prunes,  almonds,  and  grapes, 
and  in  the  lowlands  a  large  number  of 
cling  peaches  are  being  planted. 

Around  Hanford  there  are  more  apri- 
cot trees  being  planted  at  the  present 
time  than  any  other  kind  of  fruit.  The 
princii)al  varieties  are  the  Tilton  and 
Royal.  There  will  also  be  considerable 
acreage  to  peaches  and  pears. 

Mr.  DeFoy  is  planting  out  some  3000 
fruit  trees  near  Tulare.  The  trees  are 
I)rincipally  plums  and  prunes,  and  a  few 
ai)ricots  and  peaches.  The  California  Ir- 
rigated Farms  Co.,  in  the  same  section, 
is  planting  out  200  Muir  peach  trees  and 
2500  muscat  grape  vines.  Owing  to  the 
lateness  of  the  rains,  not  as  many  trees 
will  be  i)lanted  out  as  was  first  antici- 
pated. 

P.  J.  Cook,  of  Willows,  is  planting  out 
a  large  number  of  English  walnut  trees. 


WINE  AND  VINE. 

M.  E.  Angler,  a  grape  grower  of  Lodi, 
has  been  investigating  conditions  in  the 
Eastern  States  and  reports  that  he  was 
advised  by  buyers  to  raise  the  Almeria 
grapes  as  those  raised  near  Fresno  are 
equal  if  not  superior  to  those  imported 
from  Spain. 

Some  of  the  Napa  county  wine-makers 
are  being  offered  15c.  for  their  last  year's 
wine,  but  it  is  being  refused,  as  the  wine- 
men  expect  to  get  prices  later  on.  Some 
of  the  1909  vintage  is  being  sold  at  17c. 

The  wine  yield  in  Germany  this  year 
has  been  very  disappointing  to  the  grow- 
ers. In  one  district  where  they  raised 
90  hogsheads  last  year,  only  six  were 
produced  this  season.  Owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  ordinary  wines,  prices  have 
gone  up  considerably.  Nearly  all  retail- 
ers have  advanced  their  prices  W/c,  and 
another  advance  is  probable.  Exports  of 
still  wines  from  Germany  to  the  United 
States  increased  from  47,292  bottles  in 
1908  to  63,226  bottles  in  1909,  and  the 
German  champagne  from  103,000  to  206,- 
000  bottles,  or  nearly  IOO9;.  The  better 
German  champagiffes  are  made  from  real 
French  champagne  wines  imported  from 
France  and  cellared  and  bottled  in  Ger- 
many. 


APPLE  NOTES. 

A.  A.  Quarenburg,  a  fruit  inspector, 
claims  that  he  has  found  the  oldest  apple 
tree  on  the  Pacific  Coast  located  at  Van- 
couver Barracks,  Washington.  This  tree 
was  planted  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Co.,  and 
it  is  believed  to  be  about  85  years  old. 

One  hundred  apiile  growers  of  Oregon, 
Washington,  and  Idaho  recently  met  at 
Portland,  Ore.,  and  a  committee  of  fifteen 
was  appointed  to  prepare  an  agency  to 
handle  the  apples  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west. The  gathering  of  apple  growers 
represented  some  10,000  cars  per  year, 
or  an  aggregate  capital  of  $50,000,000. 
The  committee  appointed  consists  of  H. 
W.   Otis,   of  Wenatchee,  Wash.;    H.  C. 


BEAN'S  "BUG-GO 

WILL  am  YOUR  TREES 
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BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO. 

EVERYTHING  FOR  SPRAYING 

W.  JULIAN  STREET,  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 

ALSO  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Available 
Nitrogen  ■ 


is  the  thing  in  practical 
fertilizing. 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

is  the  cheapest  and  most  available 
form    of  Nitrogen   for    all  crops. 

"The  Cost  of  Available  Nitrate,"  Sent  Free 

It  is  worth  dollars  to  you.  In  this  book  Prof.  Voorhees 
shows  how  the  American  farmer  could  have  saved 
$17,000,000  on  the  cost  of  nitrogen  in  igog.  Address 

Dr.  William  S.  Myers,  Director  of  Propadanda  71  Nassau  Street 

No  Branch  Offices  NEW  YORK 


Best  IVuPsepy  fStock 

IF  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST  NURSERY  STOCK,  PUT  UP  IN 
THE  BEST  MANNER  AND  AT  A  FAIR  PRICE,  SEND  US  A  LIST 
OF  YOUR  WANTS  AND  WE  WILL  GLADLY  QUOTE  YOU. 

EUCALYPTUS  IN  ANY  QUANTITY,  AS  WELL  AS  A  FIRST- 
CLASS  LINE  OF  GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK, 

MARSHALL  NURSERIES,  Box  652,  FRESNO,  CAL. 


HIGH  GRADE  FERTILIZER 

For  Orchards,  Vineyards,  Gardens,  Lawns 

GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS  shows  a  line  coin])ound 
of  sheep  manure  and  coniraercial  i)lant  foods.  Write 
for  free  booklet  "A  Recipe  for  Making  Gold."  It  gives 
details  and  instructions  for  using. 

FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES,  Fresno,  Cal. 

GBO.  C.  ROKDING,  Pres.  and  Mgr. 
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APPLE,  PEAR,  APRICOT  and  OUVE  TREES. 

OUR  STOCK  OF  THESE  IS  THE  FINEST 

IN  THE  STATE 

Buy  your  trees  from  the  most  complete  and  up-to-date  Nursery  in  Southern  California. 
Write  for  our  64-page  descriptive  catalog,  just  out,  and  let  us  figure  on  your  re- 
quirements, whether  for  Fruit  Trees,  Grapes,  Roses,  Forest  Trees  or  Ornamentals. 
Careful  attention  given  to  all  orders,  large  or  small.  Highest  grade  of  stock  at  lowest 
prices,  quality  considered. 

ARMSTRONG  NURSERIES,    P.  0.  Box  7,    ONTARIO,  CAL 


Spioat,  of  Hood  River,  Ore.;  H.  C.  Lamb, 
Milton,  Ore.;  John  Forbis,  Portland;  C. 
F.  Whisler,  Medford,  Ore.;  A.  P.  Bate- 
man,  Mosier,  Ore.;  Miles  Cannor,  Wei- 
ser,  Idaho;  C.  L.  Smith,  Lewiston,  Ida.; 
Will  F.  Ritz,  Walla  Walla,  Wash.;  W.  M. 
Nelson,  North  Yakima,  Wash.;  George  C. 
Eaton,  Granger,  Wash.;  C.  H.  Clark,  Wen- 
atchee,  Wash.;  G.  H.  Sprague,  Cashmere, 
Wash. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  Bohemian  hop  crop  has  been  very 
satisfactory  this  year.  The  brewers  of 
Bohemia  have  been  purchasing  large 
quantities  and  they  export  to  the  United 
States  over  $400,000  worth.  Thus  far 
the  prices  for  1910  crop  Bohemia  have 
averaged  as  follows:  Asaz,  23c.;  Auzcha, 
21c.,  and  Dauba,  16c.  per  pound.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  total  crop  of  Austria- 
Hungary  this  season  will  be  about  43,239,- 
000  pounds. 

The  first  attempt  to  ship  Tuna  cheese 
into  the  United  States  was  recently  made 
from  Mexico.  The  Tuna  is  a  variety  of 
the  prickly-pear  and  it  is  ground  up  into 
a  pulp,  which  is  highly  prized  by  confec- 
tioners. 

An  international  horticultural  exhibi- 
tion will  be  held  in  London  on  May  22 
to  30,  1912.  Exhibits  from  all  over  the 
world  will  be  made,  and  many  interest- 
ing displays  will  be  installed.  Many  new 
fruit  trees  and  shrubs  are  now  being  col- 
lected in  the  wilds  of  China  and  Tibet 
to  be  exhibited.  Copies  of  the  schedule 
can  be  obtained  free  from  the  secretary, 
Edward  White,  7  Victoria  street,  West- 
minster, London,  S.  W.,  England. 

During  November  the  prices  of  Man- 
churian  soya  beans  declined  still  further, 
the  last  Chamber  of  Commerce  bulletin 
(for  December  2)  reporting  sellers  "s 
oltering  spot  cargo  at  $15.96  to  $16.28, 
United  States  gold,  per  long  ton,  while 
buyers  were  offering  $15.65  to  $15.96  per 
ton,  as  compared  with  the  quotation  of 
$17.56  per  ton  on  November  5.  To  get 
the  cost  f.  0.  b.  Vladivostok  it  is  neces- 
sary to  add  about  $9.34  United  States  gold 
per  ton. 

The  Spanish  green  olive  crop  of  1910 
was  very  poor  in  both  quality  and  quan- 
tity. Owing  to  the  cold  spring  and  the 
long  dry  summer,  together  with  the  olive 
fly,  the  crop  was  almost  a  failure,  and 
the  small  quantity  gathered  was  of  in- 
ferior quality,  much  of  it  being  wormy. 
Conservative  estimates  place  the  amount 
of  1910  Queen  olives  preserved  at  1500 
casks  of  160  gallons  each,  and  of  Man- 
zanillas  about  2000  casks,  but  they  can 
not  be  compared  In  quality  with  the  1909 
crop.  Packers  believe  there  will  be  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  placing  the  1910 
crop  of  olives  on  the  American  market 
because  of  their  quality,  and  also  because 
there  are  on  hand  about  9000  casks  of 
Queen  olives,  and  the  stock  In  the  United 
States  is  estimated  at  6000  casks. 


SHOWS  AND  FAIRS. 

The  nineteenth  annual  citrus  fair  to 
be  held  at  Cloverdale  from  Feb.  21  to  26, 
inclusive,  bids  fair  to  be  the  best  ever 
held  in  that  locality.  Already  the  neigh- 
boring counties  have  signified  their  in- 
tention of  exhibiting  and  having  their 
representatives  there.  There  will  be 
round-trip  rates  on  the  railroads,  so  that 
large  attendance  Is  expected. 

Yuba  and  Sutter  counties  are  consid- 
ering the  matter  of  holding  a  joint  coun- 
ty fair  and  poultry  show. 

California  Orpington  Club  will  hold  its 
next  annual  meeting  at  Stockton.  At  a 
recent  meeting  the  San  .Joaquin  Poultry 
Association  elected  the  following  officers: 
President,  John  D.  Gall;  First  Vice-Presi- 
dent, G.  Cunningham;  Second  Vice-Presi- 
dent, J.  B.  Smyth;  Recording  Secretary, 
William  H.  Mackay;  Financial  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  C.  P.  McAlmond;  Executive 
Committee,  J.  J.  Hayes,  Ben  M.  Wood- 
hull,  A.  B.  Clay,  R.  L.  Wooster,  and  Wm. 
A.  French. 


INSECT  PESTS. 

Horticultural  Inspector  Hodges  of  the 
Covina  district  is  forcing  the  owners  of 
pepper  trees  to  cut  out  the  infected  parts 
or  to  spray  them,  in  order  to  protect 
the  orchards  from  the  black  scale  which 
breeds  in  these  trees. 

Recently  15,000  peach  and  plum  trees 
were  destroyed  at  Ducor  and  Strathmore 
on  account  of  being  infected  with  borers. 
These  trees  came  from  a  Nebraska  nurs- 
ery. Commissioner  Schulz  also  con- 
demned a  large  order  of  citrus  stock 
which  was  affected  with  red  and  black 
scale. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  Tate  of 
Watsonvllle  recently  found  a  large  con- 
signment of  apple  trees  infected  with  the 
borer. 

S.  W.  Forester,  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  who  has  been  study- 
ing pear  thrips  for  two  years,  has  re- 
turned from  Washington  and  will  carry 
on  his  investigations  at  Walnut  Creek, 
Contra  Costa  county. 


NEVADA  NOTES. 

Two  carloads  of  beet  seed  have  arrived 
in  Fallon,  Nev.,  to  be  planted  in  that 
section  the  coming  season. 

Mr.  Vannoy,  of  Fallon,  sold  $800  worth 
of  celery  from  one-fifth  of  an  acre  of 
land. 

The  many  thousand  cattle  and  sheep 
that  have  been  feeding  in  the  vicinity  of 
Fallon  the  past  winter  are  now  being 
shipped  to  market 

Ed.  Harrlman,  of  Fallon,  has  a  three- 
year-old  Ally,  raised  on  his  ranch,  that 
weighs  2500  pounds. 

A.  R.  Merrltt,  who  lives  ten  miles  south 
of  Fallon,  harvested  83  tons  of  onions 
from  four  acres. 

The  Truckee-Carson  Project  has  an  ap- 
propriation of  $1,193,000    for   the  con 


I RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 

.PRUNING  SHEAR 


■THE  only 
pruner 
made  that  cutt 
from  both  sides  o( 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bniise  the  bark.   Made  in 
all  jtyies  and  sizes.  We 
pay  Express  charges 
on  all  orders. 
Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


struction  of  a  dam  on  the  Carson  river. 
Work  will  begin  in  a  few  weeks. 

Dan  Sheckler,  who  lives  four  miles 
west  of  Fallon,  cut  at  three  cuttings  200 
tons  of  alfalfa  hay  from  28  acres. 


MONEY  IN  FRUITS. 

A  fig  grower  of  Merced  reports  that  a 
five-year-old  orchard  near  there  brought 
the  owner  $100  per  acre  this  year  and 
when  full  bearing  will  bring  several  times 
this  amount.  He  says  that  a  grove  of 
ordinary  Adriatic  figs  is  worth  $1000  per 
acre,  and  that  Calmyrna  groves  are  worth 
twice  that  much. 

M.  C.  Jessie,  who  has  a  six-acre  almond 
orchard  near  Chico,  made  $450  per  acre 
this  last  season.  In  1909  his  six  acres 
netted  him  $1920. 


PAJARO  VALLEY  APPLES. 
Last  year  4023  carloads  of  apples  were 
shipped  from  the  Pajaro  valley  between 
Jan.  1,  1910,  and  Jan.  14,  1911.  The  ship- 
ments this  year  exceed  those  of  1909 
by  573  cars;  1677  cars  were  shipped  out- 
side the  State,  while  1796  cars  were  sent 
to  California  points.  Of  the  apple  ship- 
ments, 3473  cars  were  from  Watsonville 
and  the  balance  came  from  Aromas,  Pa- 
jaro, Vega,  Aptos,  and  Castroville.  The 
largest  single  day  shipment  was  95  cars. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  exports  of  honey  from  Tanipico, 
Mexico,  to  the  United  States  during  1910 
amounted  to  43,575  gallons,  valued  at 
$21,000,  or  an  increase  of  66%  over  the 
previous  year. 

The  U.  S.  Government  has  agreed  to 
construct  the  Horsefly  reservoir  on  the 
upper  Klamath  project,  but  there  is  a 
condition  imposed — that  the  farmers  in 
this  district  build  their  own  canals. 

Prof.  Ralph  E.  Smith,  of  the  State  Ex- 
perimental Farm  at  Whittier,  has  been 
investigating  the  Neff  walnut  trees  near 
Anaheim  in  order  to  get  scions  that  are 
resistent  to  blight. 

In  the  last  few  months  over  275  car- 
loads of  beans  were  shipped  from  Lom- 
poc,  and  some  75  carloads  of  mustard 
seed. 

Fay  Singleton,  of  Ducor,  reports  that 
1600  acres  of  wheat  and  barley  have 
been  planted  in  that  district  in  the  last 
few  weeks. 

The  government  has  started  an  experi- 
mental  farm   near  Brawley.    The  first 


SEED 


CATALOG 


READY  TO  Mail 

The  leading  Seed  Catalog  of  the  We»t — 
Lilly's  Catalog.  Your  1911  crop  depends 
on  GOOD  seed— send  for  this  Catalog 
and  get  the  beat.   Write  now  to  the 

CHAS.  H.  LILLY  CO.,  Seattle,  Wn. 


The!  argest,  hand- 
somest and  most 
complete  Seed  Catalog  ever 
issued  in  the  Southwest  is 
yours  for  the  asking.' 

Contains  a  Poultry  Supply  Department. 
It  is  backed  by  the  forty  years'  reputation 


II  of  a  strong,  successful  house 

"  Mark  letter  Dept.  ( ) 

iSEED€PLAmCO. 

326-328  -330  so  main  st. 
LosAnoeles  California 


Luther  Burbank's  New  Plum 

"Best  Blood  I'luiii  yet  produeeil" 

Extra  heavy  trees,  6  to  8  feet,  $1.2.5 
each;  5  for  $5.00 

Strong  trees,  4  to  C  feet,  $1.00  each;  5 
for  $4.00. 

Send  for  circular. 
PIONEER  NURSERY  CO..  Monrovia.  Cal. 

Ask  for  SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  STATE 

For  sale  by  all  the  large  groceries,  or 

D.  A.  SNOW,   Lincoln  Avenoe,  «an  Jose.  Cal. 

ZANJARO  WANTED 

Address  as  below,  staling  experience, 
age,  famil.v,  nationality,  wages-  or  salary 
in  previous  position;  references  required 
as  to  rellal)ility,  honesty,  faitlif ulnoss,  all 
around  al)ility  and  affal)ilily  in,  dealing 
with  water  consumers.  Lewiston-Clark- 
ston  Improvement  Co.,  Clarkston.  -Wasli. 


thing  to  be  planted  will  .be  grapes.  Sev- 
eral varieties  will  be  set  out  and  watched 
to  see  which  will  do  best  in  that  section. 

J.  C,  Berry,  of  Yuba  City,  recently 
sold  some  truck  land  to  J.  F.  Peters  for 
$300  per  acre. 

Hundreds  of  jackrabbits  are  being  driv- 
en out  of  the  lowlands  of  Sutter  county 
and  are  being  killed  by  hunters  and  ship- 
ped in  sacks  to  San  Francisco, 
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Pebruarv  4,  I'.lll 


WORSIS  AND  CATTLE. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  bieodur  of  liegislered 
Short-horns;  milk  strain.  Higli  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321. 
Petaluma.  Cal. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short- 
horned  Durhams.  Address  E.  S.  Driver, 
Antelope,  Cal. 


N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford.  Cal.  Jerseys. 
Service  Bulls  and  Bull  Calves  for  sale. 


SWINE 


STUDARUS  &  CUNNINGHAM,  Mills,  Cal. 
Registered  O.  I.  C.  swine. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS 
Both  sexes.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton,  Cal. 

CALIFORNIA   NURSERY  CO..  Niles.  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi.  San  Joaquin  Ci., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 

G.  A.  MURPHY.  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  also 
Short-horns. 

H.  B.  WINTRINGHAM,  Middletown,  Lake 

Co..  Cal     Rrpedpr  of  Tamworths. 


H.H.H 

•rse  BXedlol] 


READY 

FOR 
EMERGENCIES. 

HH.H 

LINIMENT 

SHOULD  BE  IN  EVERY  HOME 

ASA  SAFE-GUARD A0AIH5T 
SORE  THROAT.  SWELLINGS, 
^"h'i7S"_]  SPRAINS.  RHEUMATISM. 
NEURALGIA,  SriFF JOINTS,  LAMENESS, 
STOMACH  CRAMPS,  DIARRHOEA  .  Etc. 

THE  STOCKMAN '5  STAND  BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


iiili 


Cutter's  Anttirax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  Biven  the  preference  by  8V  per  cent  ol 
California  stockmen  because  they  arive 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  oui 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

p.  0.  Box  257,  BERKELEY.  CHL. 


FREE 

Book  on 

HOMK  TliKATMENT 
of  HORSES,  CATTLE, 
SHEEP  and  S\VIXE 

Address 
VETERINARY  DEPT. 

263-5  PtCIFIC  BUILOmC,  S«N  FMNCISCO,  Ul 


HARNESS 
SADDLES 
HORSE 
COLLARS 


WS^  They  Last  Longer 
The  only  sure  way  to  get  a  HOME 
Industry  Harness  Is  to  look  for  the  Hercules  stamp. 
Made  by  W.  DAVIS  &  SONS,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Your  Dealer  has  our  Catalogue 

FOR  SALE 

FOUR  THOROUGHBRED  AYRSHIRE 
BULLS,  Aged  12  to  20  Months. 

If  you  dou't  want  tuberculosis,  breed  the 
Ayrshlres. 
J.  XV.  &  J.  D.  IVlcCORD 
Phone  Red  123.  Hantord.  Cal. 

PAXEIMTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  aent 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movementa  and  full  information 
about  Patents,  Caveata,  Trademarks,  and 
Infrlngementa. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  *  CO.. 
1106-C    Merchanta    Exchange    Bldg.,  Sao 
Franciaco.  Eatabliaked 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy. 

RAISING  CALVES  WITHOUT 
MILK. 


To  the  Editor:  What  is  a  good  substi 
lute  for  milk  to  raise  sloelt  calves  with? 
I  expect  to  raise  a  number  of  extras  this 
spring  and  would  be  glad  for  any  assist 
ance  .vou  can  give  me.  We  have  plenty  of 
grain  hay  for  them  when  it  is  raining  and 
grass  when  the  weather  is  so  they  can 
run  out.  H.  O. 

St.  Helena. 

In  using  a  substitute  for  milk  be  care- 
ful and  not  disarrange  the  stomach  of 
the  calf  by  too  sudden  chan.ges  of  food. 
The  Louisiana  Experiment  Station  re- 
cently made  several  feeding  trials,  and 
the  best  results  were  obtained  when  the 
calves  are  taken  from  their  dams  a  day 
or  two  after  birth  and  taught  to  drink 
from  a  pail.  They  are  then  given  5  to  s 
pounds  of  their  mother's  milk  twice  a  day 
until  the  milk  is  fit  for  human  use.  which, 
of  course,  will  vary  with  the  different 
cows,  but  on  the  average  *  *  *  the  milk 
(may  be  saved)  on  the  fifth  day  after 
calving.  The  milk  is  then  reduced  until 
at  the  end  of  ten  days  the  calf  is  receiving 
one  pint  of  milk  twice  a  day.  and  this 
amount  of  milk  is  fed  until  the  calf  is 
six  weeks  of  age,  when  the  milk  is  dis- 
continued entirely.  At  the  same  tim'e  that 
the  milk  is  being  reduced,  bean  soup, 
shorts,  blood  meal,  and  sometimes  cotton 
seed  meal  are  added  to  the  calf's  ration 
until  at  the  end  of  ten  days  it  is  receivin.u: 
twice  daily,  in  addition  to  its  pint  of  milk, 
bean  soup  from  four  ounces  of  navy  beans, 
three  ounces  shorts,  one  ounce  blood  meal, 
and  probably  about  half  the  time  three 
ounces  of  cotton-seed  meal.  The  calf  re- 
ceives this  ration  until  it  is  six  weeks  old. 
when  the  milk  is  discontinued  and  the 
same  anioimt  of  the  substitute  fed  as  be- 
fore until  the  calf  is  four  months  old. 
when  it  is  weaned;  that  is,  put  on  dry 
feed  entirely.  The  calf  is  encouraged  to 
eat  hay  as  soon  as  it  will. 

Alfalfa  hay  is  preferred,  with  peavine 
hay  as  second  choice,  and  calves  have 
access  to  .grass  whenever  there  is  any. 

It  is  thought  that  failures  in  the  use  of 
this  plan  are  due  to  faulty  preparation  of 
the  bean  soup,  and  the  following  method 
is  recommended  as  likely  to  give  succe.ss: 

Parboil  the  beans  in  soda,  then  drain 
off  the  water  and  boil  again  until  soft. 
Squeeze  through  a  colander  and  add  salt 
until  the  sou|)  has  a  decidedly  brackish 
taste.  Stir  in  the  shorts,  blood  meal,  and 
cotton-seed  meal  and  add  lukewarm  water 
until  each  calf  receives  about  three  quarts 
of  the  mixture.  Of  course  the  amounts 
to  be  given  will  vary  with  different  calves. 
The  above  figures  are  the  average  for 
strong  grade  Holstein  calves. 

Another  substitute  for  milk  which  has 
been  successful  was  worked  out  by  the 
North  Carolina  Station.  It  consist  of  oats 
and  grain  mixture.  This  latter  feed  con- 
sists of  equal  parts  of  cornmeal,  linseed 
meal  and  buckwheat  bran. 

The  rolled  oats  were  prepared  by  adding 
boiling  water  to  them  at  the  rate  of  one 
gallon  of  water  to  twelve  ounces  of  rolled 
oats,  and  the  mixture  was  then  allowed 
to  stand  until  cool  enough  to  feed.  »  *  ♦ 

The  daily  allowance  per  calf  during  the 
thirteen  weeks  of  the  experiment  was  as 
follows:  First  week,  10  pounds  whole 
milk;  second  week,  8  pounds  whole  milk, 
4  ounces  rolled  oats;  third  week,  six 
pounds  whole  milk,  8  ounces  rolled  oats: 
fourth  week,  4  pounds  whole  milk,  12 
ounces  rolled  oats;  fifth  week,  2  pounds 
whole  milk,  12  ounces  rolled  oats,  0.2 
pound  grain  mixture;  sixth  week,  2 
pounds  whole  milk,  12  ounces  rolled  oats. 
0.04  pound  grain  mixture;  seventh  week. 
2  pounds  whole  milk,  12  ounces  rolled 


DAIRYMEN,  ATTENTION! 

Why  Pay  Renl  When  You  Can  Own  Your  Own  Irrigated  Farm  ? 

Where  Every  Condition  Makes  lor  the  Greatest 
Yield  ol  Butter-Fat  at  the  Lowest  Cost 


Purc-lir  i  il  I  lul.-ilt  iiis  ol  tliu  S.  \'.  I.  Co.  Crossing  Branch  Cnnal. 

)|!12.->.(I(t   I'KK   .VCUK   IS   TIIK  I'HICK — THE  TKRMS   TIIK   ilKST — »11,-..(MI  IMIil 
.\tHE  tASH,  THIC  II.VI..\.\»E  IX  TEX  AXXl.VI,  1  XST.\  l,I,:»l|.:x  IS. 

Let  your  rent  money  work  lor  yi>u.  riieh  yenr  pliieiiit;  '.u  .viiiir  ohu  iicriiniil 
ivlint  liiiN  Kone  forever  tvlii-n  piiid  the  Innilloril.  In  ii  tvn  yeurM  time  the  rent 
money  of  the  paNt  eonieM  liiiek  to  you  In  a  niee  farm  home  fally  paid  for,  where 
peaee,  plenty  and  prosperity  tvill  alwa.vM  he  .vourM. 

I  urUaied  oppiirliMiilie.«  for  dalr.v,  poultry.  hoKH  or  frullx.  for  all  eropM 
tl'ro>vu  in  (  ailfornla  make  liiK  yieldN  In  llie 

ISACRAIVIEISIXO  VALLEY 

For  further  information,  cut  around  dotted  line  and  mail  coupon  to 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  IRRIGATION  COMPANY  ' 

H.  L.  HOLLISTER  &  COMPANY,  Sales  Agents 
WILLOWS.  CALIFORNIA 


NAME   ADDRESS., 


STATE. 


OR  ANY  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  OFFICES 


306  Central  Bldg. 
LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 


345  Fourth  Avt.  205  U  Salle  St. 

PITTSBURG.  PA.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 
412  Market  St..  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


1027  Ninth  Si. 
SACRAMENTO.  CAL. 


America's 
Leading  Horse  Importers 

At  tlif  si.\  World'.s  Fairs  siiici'  lltdU,  our  I'eivheron 
Stallions  have  won  every  Championship,  uud  every 
first  f)ri7A'  except  two. 

At  the  recent  California  State  Fair  our  Pereheron.s 
and  French  Coach  Stallions  won  14  Gold  Mi  dais  ami 
both  Championships. 

When  you  want  the  best  come  to  u.s. 

Mclaughlin  bros., 


OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


F*ratt's  A.nimal  and  xhe  best 
F»oultpy  Reoulators  °"  inarKct 


G  &  S  AXLE  GREASE— 30  years  of  satisfaction. 
H  &  L  AXLE  GREASE— for  60  years  in  constant  use. 

THE  ONLY  PEKFCCT  LUBBICANTS 

Use  only  one-fourth  of  what  you  would  use  of  any  other. 

WHIXXIER    COBURN  CO. 

San  F'ranclsco  IVf anufactureris 


AGENTS  WEATHERPROOF^  COMRO  ROOEING 
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O 
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A.SK   VOI  R   I)E.\I.KK  KOK 

EL  DORADO  COCOAMUX  OIL  CAKE 

CHICKEIMS    AIMD    MILK  COWJS 

Cheapest  Food  In  the  Market  to-day.     If  your  dealer  doesu't  carry  It, 

ADDKESS 

EL   DORADO   OIL  WORKS 

149  CALIFORNIA  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


This  is 
Second  Hand 
Pipe 


We  can  supply  you  with 

_^   any  size  and  quantity  of 

_;;^5!55*?^'''*Mandard  Pipe  or  Casing— all  new 
ih reads  and  couplings — all  stock  guaranteed 
first  class.    Write  for  Prices  and  Particulars. 
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Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAXJIiT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Sttt,  Speeds,  ud  Posltlra  Cor* 
The  safest.  Heat  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takei 
the  place  of  all  hnameDts  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bonches  or  Blemtshea  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CADTER¥ 
OK  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warrsnted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI. SO  per  bottle,  Sold  bv  dragglsts,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  wltb  fnll  directions  for 
'ts  use.  Send  for  descriptive  clrcalars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


i 


Costs 
Less 


Money  ,w 


on  ^k>;J^B!SStrXU 

Eaptk  wUSHHSiyi  Ycar6 


AskYour  Dealer 


CONTAINING   4«%  PROTEIN 
10%  FAT 

AlinoMt  four  tliiira  a^uin  uh  much 
Frotrin  and  Fat  an  Corn,  Wheat, 
Barley,  Bran  anil  SliortH  and  almotit 
half  aeain  an  much  an  IJuaeed  Oil 
Meal. 

Ask  for  literature. 
PACIFIC  OIL  MILLS,  Seattle,  Wash. 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


Bend  for  RaUln  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

raENNO  CALIPOBNIA. 

RELIABLE    INFORMATION  FURNISHED 

of  Improved  dairy  farms  and  Improved 
lands  In  the  well  known  Modesto  and  Tur- 
lock  Irrigation  districts  by  a  successful 
dairyman  now  dairying  there.  Address 
Box  54,  Modesto,  Cal. 


oats,  0.6  pound  grain  mixture;  eighth 
week,  2  pounds  whole  milk,  12  ounces 
rolled  oats,  0.8  lb.  grain  mixture;  ninth 
week,  2  pounds  whole  milk,  12  ounces 
rolled  oats,  1  pound  grain  mixture;  tenth 
week,  12  ounces  rolled  oats,  1  ])ound  grain 
mixture;  eleventh  week,  12  ounces  rolled 
oats,  1  pound  grain  mixture;  twelfth 
week,  12  ounces  rolled  oats,  1.2  pounds 
grain  mixture;  thirteenth  week,  12  ounces 
rolled  oats,  1.2  pounds  grain  mixture. 

The  milk  was  always  added  to  the  oat 
preparation  just  previous  to  feeding. 

In  addition  to  the  above  feeds,  the 
calves  always  received  all  the  hay  they 
would  eat  during  the  winter,  while  in 
spring  they  received  one  feed  of  hay  with 
pasturage  additional. 

On  the  basis  that  one  pound  of  rolled 
oats  is  equal  to  one  gallon  of  whole  milk, 
and  that  whole  milk  is  worth  8  cents  per 
quart  to  milkmen,  the  cost  of  the  milk 
for  a  13-weeks-old  calf  receiving  no  rolled 
oats  is  $26.96.  When  rolled  oats  (which 
cost  4.4  cents  per  pound  delivered  in  bar- 
rel lots)  are  substituted  for  milk  as 
shown  above,  the  cost  of  the  calf  feed  for 
the  same  period  is  only  $12.46,  a  saving 
of  $14. .50  in  favor  of  the  rolled  oats.  *  *  * 

One  thing  that  especially  commended 
itself  in  the  rolled  oats  feeding  was  the 
evident  relish  with  which  the  calves  de- 
voured them.  The  extra  labor  entailed 
in  the  feeding  of  the  rolled  oats  was  in- 
significant as  compared  with  the  saving 
effected. 

One  precaution  to  observe  in  feeding 
rolled  oats  to  calves  is  not  to  use  it  in 
too  large  quantities,  owing  to  the  laxa- 
tive character  of  this  feed.  Indeed,  our 
experience  indicates  that  it  is  best  not  to 
feed  more  than  12  ounces  daily  to  each 
calf.  It  is  important  also  that  the  rolled 
oats  and  milk  be  supplied  as  near  the 
temperature  of  blood  heat  as  possible. 


DAIRY  NOTES. 


The  N.  H.  Locke  Company  of  Locke 
ford  recently  sold  to  W.  T.  McBride,  Los 
Molinos,  Tehama  county,  the  blue  ribbon 
Jersey  bull,  Lockeford  Marigold,  to  head 
his  herd.  This  same  company  also  sold 
the  Jersey  bull,  Santa  Marigold,  to  James 
P.  Lay  of  Texas. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders 
and  election  of  officers  of  the  Delano 
Creamery  Company  was  recently  held. 
The  following  were  elected  for  the  en- 
suing year:  President,  Ben  Thomas;  vice- 
president,  John  J.  Schlitz;  treasurer,  H. 
Hawley;  secretary,  J.  R.  Macomber;  man- 
oger,  A.  F.  Halsapple.  During  the  nine 
months  of  its  active  operation  it  has  sup- 
plied over  six  hundred  head  of  milk  cows 
to  farmers  and  has  paid  out  for  butter- 
fat  more  than  ♦^2,000. 

The  Princeton  Dairymen's  Association 
held  a  meeting  last  week  and  discussed 
pooling  their  cream  and  selling  to  a 
creamery  that  would  pay  the  best  price. 

The  Gridley  Produce  and  Canning  Com- 
pany will  soon  erect  a  new  creamery  at 
Gridley. 

A  year  ago  200  would  have  comprised 
the  sum  total  of  dairy  cows  in  the  Braw- 
ley  district.  By  the  close  of  this  month 
the  number  will  have  been  Increased  to 
at  least  2000  head. 

George  E.  Hansen  of  Humboldt  county 
is  Inspecting  land  in  Sutter  and  Yuba 
with  the  view  of  buying  600  acres  for 
dairy  purposes.  Mr.  Hansen  represents  a 
company  of  men  from  the  northern 
county. 

The  Calexlco  Creamery  Association  will 
soon  commence  the  construction  of  Its 
creamery  building  at  Calexico.  The  build- 
ing is  to  be  of  hollow  tile. 

The  Rlverdale  Co-operative  Creamery 
commenced  operations  last  Friday.  It 
has  a  capacity  of  five  tons  of  butter  per 
day.  The  manager  Is  C.  A.  Starkweather 
and  the  other  officers  are  as  follows: 


Pasture 
40 Acres  40 


Wheat 
30  Acres 


Oats  10  Acres 


Fences  cost  almost  nothing  compared 
with  results  obtained 

A  farm  of  IGO  acres  fenced  into  five  fields,  as  shuwn  in  the  diagram,  takes  1,040 
rods  of  fence.    At  fairly  reasonable  prices  the  year's  yield  from  this  farm  is: 

Wheat  $600.00 

(^ats   157.50 

Hosts     400.00 

Cattle   10110.00 

M,irltet  value  of  year's  crop....  $2157.50 

Cost  of  complete  fence  $350 

Or,  in  ten  years,  value  of  yield  $21,575 — 
and  the  fence  still  good 

What  did  the  fence  do?  Besides  enelosiug  the  fields  it  facilitated  crop 
rotations  and  the  feeding  of  stock.  Without  the  fence  the  same  profit  could  not 
have  been  realized  from  the  stock. 

Fences  cost  almost  nothing  compared  with  results  obtained. 

American  fence  is  made  better  tlian  ever.  It  is  a  tlioroughly  galvanized  square  mesh 
fence  of  welglit,  strength  and  durability.  Large  wires  are  used  and  tlie  wliole  faljric  is 
woven  togetlier  with  tlie  Ainericaii  hinged  joint  (patented)— tlie  most  sul)slantial  anc 
flexiljle  union  possible.  Both  wires  are  positively  locked  and  tirnilv  held  against  siiie  slip 
and  yet  are  free  to  act  like  a  hinge  in  yielding  to  pressure,  returning  quickly  to  place 
without  bending  or  injuring  the  metal. 

r\  1  stocks  of  American  Fence  are  carried  in  every  place  where 

L/eaierS  Il.VeryWnere  f^^m  supplies  are  sou.  TIic  Fence  is  shipped  to  these  points 
in  carload  lots,  thereby  securinsf  the  cheapest  transportation,  and  the  saviiitr  in  freik'ht  thus  made 
enables  It  to  be  sold  at  the  lowrest  prices.  Look  for  the  American  Fence  dealer  and  get  the 
substantial  advantages  he  is  enabled  to  ofier.  He  is  there  to  serve  the  purchaser  in  person,  offer 
the  variety  of  selection  and  save  tlie  buyer  money  in  many  ways. 

FRANK  BAACKES,  Vice  President  and  General  Sales  Agent 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Company 

Chicago  New  York  Denver  San  Francisco 

fSenil  for  rnpy  nf  American  Ffiire  Xfirs,"  jirofin^ehi  ill iistratid.  tl^'vilnt  to  Ihr  inli  resis  of  f.irfirrs  ami  slmw 
ing  lutw  fence  may  be  emp  uyed  tu  e'thance  the  earnlny  pouier  uj  a  Jai  m.    FurumlieU  Jrec  upiiii  appti.utiuv 


GOLDEN  STATE 
LIMITED 


The  embodiment  of  the  best  in  the 
raihoad  world  of  travel,  insuring  a  trip 
of  comfort,  convenience  and  enjoyment. 

Daily  between  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  via 
Los  Angeles  and  El  Paso. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

TICKET  OFFICES 

FLOOD  BUILDING,  PALACE  HOTEL. 

MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT, 
THIRD  AND  TOWNSEND  STREETS  DEPOT, 

BROADWAY  AND  13th  STREETS,  OAKLAND 


T~»  -rri  wr>       -r^       f^j  Powdered  Caustic  Boda  and  Pure  Potask,  Best  Tree  Wasb. 

V^S^EjIIlji^  C3>%.i^  IrV      x.  W,  J  ACKHON  A  CO.,  i'i  Market  Ht.,  Uan  Kranelsco. 
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H.  M.  Hancock,  president;  .1.  B.  Lewis, 
vice-president;  Charles  H.  Dewey,  secre 
tary:  A.  .1.  Vandeff,  H.  I..  Owens,  Fred 
Coleman  and  Feter  Gobby,  directors. 

At  a  recent  sale  of  dairy  stock  on  the 
Stout  Bros.'  ranch  near  Modesto  two-year- 
old  Holstein  heifers  sold  as  high  as  $75 
each,  while  nine  and  ten-nionths-old 
heifers  brought  as  high  as  $40.  One  Jer- 
sey heifer  brought  $S7.50.  Charles  Min- 
niear  was  the  purchaser  of  all  the  Hol- 
stein stock,  with  the  exception  of  one 
registered  bull,  which  went  to  .1.  P.  Cor 
son  of  the  Woodland  Colony. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 


J.  D.  Collins  recently  received  1500  head 
of  Mexican  stock  for  his  ranch  near  Hern- 
don.  Fresno  county.  The  cattle  came 
fioni  Sonora  and  were  taxed  $4.90  per 
head  of  the  border. 

.John  Russell  and  .1.  D.  Biddle  of  Han- 
ford  recently  shipped  two  carloads  of  hogs 
to  San  Francisco.  They  paid  the  laisers 
$7.35  per  cwt. 

.1.  S.  .Jones  bought  378  head  of  beef 
cattle  at  Gonzales.  He  paid  10'-.  cents 
and  the  stock  went  to  the  Los  Angeles 
Packing  Company. 

At  the  Australian  agricultural  exhibi- 
tion which  oi)ened  last  week  a  feature  of 
the  greatest  interest  was  a  sheep  having 
wool  two  feet  in  length.  The  animal  is 
of  the  Merino  breed  and  was  found  in  a 
lonely  mountain  district  a  few  weeks  ago. 
It  is  supposed  that  the  animal  strayed 
from  the  flock  years  ago  and  so  had  es- 
caped shearing.  It  is  asserted  that  this  is 
the  longest  growth  of  wool  of  which  there 
is  any  record. 

Ney  Wolfskin  of  Corcoran  recently  pur- 
chased a  Percheron  stallion  from  the  La 
Fayette  Stock  Farm  of  Sacramento.  The 
price  was  $3000. 

During  1910  only  four  carloads  of  hogs 
were  shipped  from  Arbuckle,  while  in 
1909  over  49  farloads  were  bandied. 


IN  THE  Ft  ELD 

MAKING  Si 

MONEY- 


or  in  the  Barn  Wasting  it 

Whether  your  horses  work  or  rn)t,  tlitir  feed  costs  you  big  money.    When  a  horse  is  laid  up  you 
not  only  lose  the  cost  of  /i-eJ,  but  also  tlie  profit  that  the  liorse  would  have  paid  xl  aW^  to  work  in  the  field. 

Since  there  is  no  way  to /rn/«i/ spavin,  curb,  splint,  ringbone,  sprains  and  lamemss,  your  tliought 
should  be  given  to  the  quickest,  surest  and  most  economical  cure.    And  for  over  40  years,  thousands 
of  horsemen  have  depended  on  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure.    It's  the  old,   reliable,  sa/e  remedy  that  has 
saved  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  Aone  flesh,  to  say  nothing  of  the  worry,  timt  and  trouble  it  has  saved 
liorse  owners.    You  should  get  and  keep  a  bottle  of — 

Kendairs  Spavin  Cure 


for  emerffencles.  You  never  can  tell  when  you'll  need  It.  and  when 
the  time  does  come,  you '11  be  mighty  glaJ  you  had  the  foresieht  to 
prepare.  Here  are  samples  of  the  thousands  of  letters  we  receive 
from  grateful  horse  owners  every  year.  Mr.  J.  J.  Sandlin,  New 
Hope,  Ala.,  writes:— "I  am  a  great  believer  in  Kendall's  Spavin 
Cure.  A  few  applications  have  just  taken  an  unnatural  growth  off 
my  horse's  back,  there"by  increasing  his  value  $25.00  at  least." 
."VIr.  J.  B.  McCuIlors.  Haleysville.  Ala.,  writes:— "Last  July  I  bought 
a  mule  for  S65  00.  He  had  a  bad  Spavin  and  was  unable  to  work 
but  after  using  three  bottles  of  your  Spavin  Cure.  I  cured  it  and 
he  was  sold  in  March  for  S180.00.  I  advise  all  horse  owners  to  use 
Kendall's  Spavin  Cure."  And  Mr.  Wm.  Booth,  of  Orovette,  Ark., 
writes:— "I  have  cured  both  Blood  and  Bone  Spavins,  taking  the 
bunch  all  oft  and  leaving  the  horse  as  sound  as  he  ever  was.  The 


horse  does  not  need  entire  rest  while  using  Kendall's  Spavin 
Cure.   Light  work    and    careful   handling  are  better  than 
standing  in  the  bam.   If  the  horse  was  in  the  pasture  not  many 
people  would  take  proper  care  of  him.    I  use  the  Spavin  Cure 
a  week  at  least,  sometimes  three,  according  to  the  severity  of 
the  trouble.   There  is  enough  in  one  bottle  to  cure  three  large 
Spavins  if  used  according  to  directions.    It  is  excellent  for 
bruises,  both  for  man  and  beast.   Your  Spavin  Cure  will  cure 
Thoropin  in  a  hurry.   With  over  twenty  years'  experience  with 
this  remedy  I  know  what  I  say  to  be  true.   If  one  doubts  ray 
my  word  he  may  bring  me  a  horse  with  a  Blood  Spavin -on  one 
leg.  Bone  Spavin  on  the  other  and  Thoropin  on  both  and  I  can 
make  him  a  sound  horse  in  six  months.   What  I  have  done  I  can 
do  again  and  what  I  have  done  others  can  do." 


Why  take  chances  on  any  other  remedy— when  you  know  positively  that  Kendall's  is  right.  You  can  get  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure  at 
y  druggist's,  $1.00  per  bottle,  6  for  $.i.OO.   Ask  for  free  book.  'Treatise  on  the  Horse,"  or  write  direct  to 


Df*.  Bm  Jm  Kendall  Company,      Enosburg  Falls, 


U,  S.  A, 


LEAKING  TEATS. 

To  the  Editor;  Is  there  soiue  way  to 
prevent  milk  leaking  from  a  cow's  teat. 

A.  .1. 

Tulare. 

Many  schemes  are  tried  to  prevent  milk 
from  leaking,  but  none  of  them  are  very 
satisfactory.  Some  put  collodion  on  the 
end  of  the  teat  and  remove  it  before  each 
milking.    Others  use  rubber  bands  around 


Salvador  Stock  Farm 


NAPA,  CALIFORNIA 


Shire  IStaUiou,  Dunham  Lot-kingcr.  o  yt-ars  old. 


llrrrdiiiK  liorMfM  ftir  the  I'uriii  iiiiil  iiiiirkel  is 
xulviuK  4*4>iiNiiU*ral>li*  eupllal  ami  j^rooil  ju<lK">^ut. 


II   liiiMiiirMM   |»r«ipONit Ion  iii- 


At  preKeut  in  Cnllforniu  there  Ih  u  market  for  heavy  draft  horMeH. 

A  |»iire-l»re<l  Stalllou  In  the  iiiOHt  eNMeullnl  faetor  in  the  prodiietlou  i»f  draft 
hoTMeN,  whieh  are  judged  hy  their  \veiK:ht,  hone,  and  aetion. 

The  ottMprinje;  of  a  pure-hred  Shire  Stallion  nlien  hred  to  a  Mlxeahle  mure 
will  iuHiire  tliewe  quulltlen.  and  there  l»  aXwayn  a  market  for  the  heavy  draft 
liorNe.  San  l*^rauc>lMeo  alone  piitH  out  uf  eommi^4Nlou  every  11!  niouthN  .'OOO  draft 
lM>rMeH.  There  In  no  dan{i;er  of  over-production.  By  niy  modern  huHlneNM 
niefhodM  of  NellinK  StallionM  at  my  harn  the  piireliaHe  priee  to  hreederH  ham 
heen  reduced  practically  ^y/c  The  old  method  of  Helling  to  companiCM  has  be- 
fonie  ohNolete  and  the  modern  buMlneHfs  way  reiluceM  the  price  to  where  nny 
well-to-ilo  farmer  can  for  $15<M>  or  le«fi  purchase  a  pure-hred  Shire  Stallion, 
tome  to  my  Ntock  farm  at  >apa  and  he  convinced. 

HENRY  WHEATLEY 

NAPA,  CAL. 


the  teat,  but  care  must  be  e.xercised,  other 
wise  the  tight  band  will  make  the  teat 
sore. 


COW  SUCKING  ITSELF. 


To  the  Editor;  I  have  a  fresh  cow 
which  succeeds,  at  night  only,  in  helping 
herself  to  the  milk  from  one  teat;  the 
same  one  teat  always,  and  thus  gets  about 
one-quarter  of  the  milk.  Now  could  you 
suggest  a  cure,  or  state  what  is  generally 
done  in  such  cases?  I.  F.  Q. 

Glen  Ellen. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  cure  a  cow 
of  sucking  itself.  The  best  that  can  be 
done  is  to  use  some  device  which  will 
prevent  the  cow  from  accomplishing  the 
act.  This  vice  is  quite  prevalent  and  a 
dozen  different  methods  are  used.  A  very 
good  method  is  to  buckle  a  surcingle 
around  the  cow  behind  the  fore  legs.  A 
halter  with  a  ring  is  made  for  the  head. 
A  stout  rod  is  passed  between  the  fore 
legs  and  connected  with  the  ring  in  the 
halter  and  on  the  surcingle. 

Another  scheme  which  perfects  a  cure 
is  to  slit  the  tongue  of  the  cow  for  about 
two  inches.  This  should  be  done  by  a 
qualified  veterinarian,  as  bad  results  are 
liable  to  happen  if  it  is  not  done  properly. 
This  may  seem  inhuman,  but  castrating 
bulls  or  spaying  heifers  will  cause  just 
as  much  pain.  This  should  be  done  when 
the  cow  is  dry,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with 
the  milk  flow.  The  wound  will  heal  very 
rapidly  if  soft  feed  is  fed. 

Another  vice  that  bothers  the  dairy 
man  is  one  cow  sucking  another.  Some 
have  had  good  results  by  putting  a  ring 
in  the  cow's  nose  and  inserting  a  large 
piece  of  leather  which  will  cover  the  en- 
tire muzzle  of  the  cow,  so  as  to  drop  be- 
low the  mouth. 


The 
Empire  Line 

I1M 1  In  here  and  the 
year  JuMt  pant  war*  a 
Nuet'CMNful  4>ne  for  the 
I'^mplre.  aM  we  made 
iiKire  NalcM  than  In  the 
year  pre\ U»iin.  and  tlilN 
year  we  will  heat  liHO.  Teiiple  will 
have  the  Kmplre.  for  Ihey  know  IIm 
(lUiilltieM.  W  e  w  ImIi  nil  iiMerM.  aM  well 
hm  111  I  41 1  h4^rM,  a  pr4>Mp4>rotiH  >  ea  r. 

I  f  y  4MI  w  U  h  a  hea  ul  I  f  u  I  4>a  le  nila  r.  H 1 1 
4»ut  the  4*oup4in  heUiw  and  Men4l  t4>  um. 

Xanit'   

No.  cows   

Name  of  Separator   

Address   

Emp/re  Cream  Separator  Co.,  Ltd. 

95  Horth  Sixth  Street.  Portland.  Oregon 


COW  CHEWING  BONES. 


To  the  Editor;  One  of  my  cows  is  con- 
tinually chewing  bones.  What  can  I  do 
to  prevent  it?  H.  D. 

Hollister. 

Give  the  cow  good  clean  hay,  some 
root  crop,  cocoanut  meal,  bran  or  soy 
bean  meal.  If  the  cow  does  not  stop  mix 
in  the  drlnlting  water  twice  dally  a  little 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  Also  have  boxes 
arranged  near  feeding  stalls  which  con- 
tain wood  ashes,  slaked  lime  and  salt. 


lOMOrSJA 
IJ  IVI  P  s 

FOR    DEEP  WELLS 


BUILT  FOR  FARM  OR  IRRIGATION 
PURPOSES 


POMONA  MFG.  CO. 


WATER  tMSm  FRO.U  DEEP  WELLS 
OUR  SPECIALTY 


POMOPSIA,  CALIF. 

or  PORTEKVILLE,  CAUF. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 

Direct  to  consumer.  1  can  gave  you  from  10* 
to20<«.  .-V  large  8to<!k  on  tiHiid.  d^ulek  delivery. 
Kgg  easen,  EucalyptuB  Nursery  Boxes.  Prult 
Boxes  and  Trays  of  all  binds. 


TciepllOBC  2957 


WILSON 

Stockton.  Cal. 


February  4,  1911 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


Poultry  Department. 


Conducted  by  M.  Russell  Jamks. 


THE  DANGER  OF  DAMPNESS. 


Many  of  the  serious  diseases  and  epi- 
demics among  fowls  arise  from  the  effects 
of  dampness.  Dampness  and  filth,  which 
are  usually  close  companions,  are  culture 
beds  for  chicken  pox,  canker,  and  diph- 
theritic roup  or  ulcerated  throat.  Asper- 
gillosis, the  scientific  term  of  a  disease 
even  more  formidable  than  its  name,  is 
caused  by  mold  poisoning  due  to  eating 
moldy  grains,  hay,  leaves  or  vegetables 
and  other  foods  that  have  become  mil- 
dewed or  moldy.  The  bird  affected  mopes 
about  and  seems  sleepy  and  lifeless,  often 
with  a  rattling  in  the  throat  and  other 
symptoms  of  catarrh.  There  is  no  cure 
for  this  disease.  The  preventive  is  to  see 
that  the  fowls  get  no  food  with  even  a 
taint  of  mold  or  staleness,  and  that  they 
do  not  eat  or  scratch  their  food  out  of 
moldy  straw  or  litter.  In  fact,  to  allow 
no  damp  or  dirty  litter  in  the  poultry 
quarters.  The  changes  are  rung  upon 
litter  for  closely  confined  fowls,  and  litter 
is  good  to  supply  exercise — that  is,  if  it 
is  good,  namely,  fresh,  sweet  and  clean. 
It  is  very  evident  that  litter  soon  will 
become  damp  and  fouled  with  the  birds' 
dropi)ings  if  nothing  else,  yet  it  is  as- 
serted by  an  old  poultry  instructor  and 
writer  that  straw  for  this  purpose  need 
not  be  replenished  oftener  than  once  a 
month.  Sprouted  grain  is  another  thing 
which  poultry  "systems"  and  writers 
never  tire  of  lauding,  and  it,  too,  is  good 
if  properly  handled,  but  in  the  hands  of 
unskilled  or  careless  persons  it  may  be- 
come little  short  of  i)oisonous,  for  it 
quickly  becomes  heated,  soured  or  mil- 
dewed. There  is  no  doubt  but  that  both 
litter  and  sprouted  grain  have  been  the 
cause  of  untold  mischief  in  the  poultry 
menage. 

Another  pet  measure  of  "advanced" 
poultry  culture,  especially  in  the  East,  is 
hopper  feeding.  Airily  they  tell  us  that 
they  have  the  feeding  down  to  a  fine 
point.  They  gauge  their  hoppers  for  a 
week's  supply,  then  all  that  needs  to  be 
done  is  to  fill  them  once  a  week — and 
there  you  are. 

Now,  every  one  who  is  experienced  in 
handling  feeds  knows  that  millstuffs  and 
cracked  grain  quickly  becomes  damp,  mil- 
dewed and  more  or  less  fouled  in  hoppers; 
that  to  safely  use  this  method  the  hoppers 
must  be  kept  perfectly  dry,  and  fre- 
quently cleaned  and  aired,  with  fresh  feed 
supplied  daily.  We  opine  that  the  great 
prevalence  of  "white  diarrhea"  among  the 
fowls  at  the  East  is  largely  due  to  this 
method  of  feeding,  and  especially  to  the 
excessive  use  of  beef  scrap,  which  is  a 
questionable  poultry  food  at  best. 

The  idea  that  fowls  are  scavengers  that 
thrive  on  any  old  decaying  thing  in  the 
way  of  food  must  be  done  away  with. 
The  health  of  poultry  and  the  whole- 
someness  of  poultry  products  depend 
upon  sound,  sweet,  clean  food  and  an 
abundance  of  pure  water,  with  dry,  fresh- 
air-with-out-drafts  roosting  quarters. 

This  does  not  mean  that  fowls  should 
not  be  allowed  out  in  the  wet  and  rain. 
The  hen,  if  she  has  range,  will  duck  her 
tail  and  tuck  her  skirts  close  about  her 
and  wade  and  hunt  all  day  in  the  gentle 
rains  of  our  coast,  only  seeking  shelter 
in  the  heavy  showers  or  to  rest  and  preen 
herself.  She  is  as  happy  as  a  duck  in 
the  shower,  and  as  much  benefited;  she 
gives  the  worm,  that  comes  up  to  enjoy 
the  grateful  rain,  a  warm  reception,  and 
finds  many  tidbits  conducive  to  her  health 
and  to  egg  production.  In  such  weather, 
when  the  range  hen  is  seeing  hen  life 
at  its  best,  intensive  poultry-keeping  is 
at  its  worst.    Oh,  the  pity  of  it!  to  see 


birds,  O^i'eatures  of  freedom  and  children 
of  the  air,  confined  in  little  coops  and 
huddled  in  damp,  slimy  corners  these 
rainy  days.  Even  with  care,  there  is  a 
sad  mess  where  fowls  are  crowded  to- 
gether in  damp  weather.  Dampness  and 
chill  strikes  through  the  flimsy  coops; 
there  can  be  no  exercise  deserving  the 
name — it  is  an  outrage  upon  the  hen  and 
an  ungrateful  return  for  the  benefits 
which  the  hen  affords  us.  The  little 
dinky  coops  with  six  hens  and  a  rooster 
therein,  and  a  sunflower  or  a  lily  in 
front  of  them,  make  a  very  taking  pic- 
ture; but  we  quite  agree  with  the  editor 
of  Farm  Poultry  that  the  time  will  come 
when  such  things  shall  be  prohibited  by 
law. 


Poultry  Notes. 

Rainy  Weather  Hint.s. — The  more  fair 
weather  we  have  the  less  are  we  prepared 
for  foul  weather.  We  poultry  people  are 
prone  to  follow  the  working  principles 
of  the  Arkansas  Traveler  man:  When  it 
was  raining  he  couldn't  repair  his  leaky 
roof,  and  when  it  wasn't  raining  he  didn't 
need  to  repair  it.  The  blustering,  soak- 
ing rainstorm  which  came  to  California 
the  second  week  of  the  new  year,  after 
many  months  of  dry  weather  and  sun- 
shine, found  much  unpreparedness.  Leaky 
barns  and  poultry  houses,  uncleaned  and 
undrained  stable  and  poultry  yards,  no 
dry  bedding  and  litter  or  barrels  of  clean 
mellow  soil  to  dry  the  floors  of  the  poul- 
try quarters — dampness,  filth,  cesspools, 
everywhere.  We  have  no  right  to  com- 
plain if  poultry  and  dairy  profits  are  shy, 
and  colds,  canker,  and  roup  are  plenty. 
Dry,  clean  quarters  are  necessary  to  the 
wellbeing  and  profitableness  of  all  kinds 
of  domestic  stock.  They  may  range  abouti 
in  the  mild,  warm  rains  to  advantage, 
but  they  require  a  dry,  sheltered,  clean 
place  to  rest  and  sleep  in. 

A  new  poultry  house,  built  in  our  yards, 
during  the  dry  weather,  which  we  thought 
rainproof,  developed  sievelike  propensi- 
ties in  the  first  shower  of  the  fall.  We 
endeavored  with  but  little  success  to  re- 
pair the  roof,  for  the  pitch  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  iierfectly  carry  off  the  water  and 
the  boards  became  soaked,  with  consei 
quent  dampness  even  where  there  was  no 
direct  leakage.  As  an  emergency  meas- 
ure, we  bought  common  table  oilcloth  at 
25  cents  per  yard  and  covered  the  roof 
as  soon  as  it  was  thoroughly  dry,  securely 
tacking  the  oilcloth  over  the  edges.  This, 
while  not  being  expensive,  has  proved  a 
great  success. 

For  the  puddles  and  cesspools  out  of 
which  the  stock  and  fowls  persist  in 
drinking,  use  coaloil  or  lime  dust;  also 
sprinkle  air-slaked  lime'  over  the  damp 
floors  and  the  slimy  ground. 

Owing  to  the  high  price  of  building  ma- 
terial and  of  carpenter  work  in  Califor- 
nia, poultrymen  are  a  rule  are  not  ade- 
quately supplied  with  houf3ing  for  their 
fowls.  A  good-sized  scratching-shed 
sljould  be  connected  with  each  poultry- 
house.  This  should  be  kept  clean  and  dry 
and  well  supplied  with  clean  litter.  In 
rainy  weather  the  fowls  could  be  gayly 
working  in  this  for  the  scratching  feed 
concealed  in  the  litter,  instead  of  being 
huddled  up  in  a  dark  poultry-house.  This 
would  increase  the  output  of  the  nickle 
egg,  even  in  dry  weather.  The  restless 
Leghorns  are  off  the  perch  an  hour  be- 
fore daylight,  and  may  be  seen  huddled 
together  outside  in  the  dimness  of  our 
foggy  and  frosty  mornings.  This  is  bound 
to  be  a  check  upon  that  shy  production, 
the  winteE  egg.  If  they  were  conflned  in 
a  comfortable  scratching-shed  during  the 
early  morning  with  plenty  of  feed  in  the 
litter,  it  .would  be  much  more  productive 
of  hen  fruit.. 


try  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  this 
method  of  keeping  poultry  ought  to  be 
prohibited  by  law,  and  adds:  "We  have 
been  telling  poultry  keepers  for  ten  years 
or  more  that  in  their  own  interest  they 
should  take  the  initiative  in  securing 
legislation  for  bettering  the  condition  of 
poultry.  It  will  soon  be  found  that  the 
efforts  of  no-yard  poultry  keepers  are 
having  a  pronounced  effect  to  stir  up  op- 
position to  poultry  keeping  among  near 
neighbors  of  those  poultry  keepers.  In 
the  early  days  of  'cold-house'  experiments, 
those  engaged  in  them  were  occasionally 
threatened  with  the  attentions  of  the  so- 
cieties for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to 
animals.  No  case  could  be  made  out 
there,  but  a  good  many  could  be  worked 
up  among  "no-yard'  plants.  It  is  possible 
to  keep  hens  in  close  confinement.  Wheth- 
er it  is  advisable  that  very  close  confine- 
ment be  allowed  is  another  question.  It 
depends  on  the  usual  conditions  found 
when  the  matter  is  taken  up  and  investi- 
gated, as  it  is  sure  to  be  before  long. 


There  was  an  old  woman,  as  I've  heard 
tell; 

She  walked  to  market  her  eggs  for  to  sell. 
She  walked  to  market  and  sold  them  so 
high 

She  bought  her  an  airship,  and  now  she 
can  fly. — Judge. 


POULTRY. 


WAYSIDE  POUIVrUY  YARDS.  PetaUima. 
Calif. — HATCHING  EGGS  from  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Rhode 
Island  Reds.  Light  Brahmas  and  Hoii- 
dans.  $6  per  100.  EXHIBITION  MAT- 
INGS  of  White  Leghorns  and  Black 
Bantams.  |5  per  1.5;  JT.-IO  per  30.  Ad- 
dress Carl  Gregory.  Manager. 


PIONEER  POULTRY  YARD.S — Standard 
bred  Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  Buff 
Cochins,  R.  I.  Reds.  Houdans.  Black  Mi- 
norcas,  Cornish  Prowls,  Brown  Leghorns, 
Bronze  turkeys,  peacocks,  guineas  and 
Rouen  ducks.  Address  W.  A.  FRENCH, 
54.5  W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

SULLIVANS'  BUFF  ORPINGTONS— 1000 
birds  to  select  from.  Trios,  $7.50  and  up. 
Eggs  for  hatching,  $3  and  $3.  Special 
selection.  Prices  on  application.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  S.  SULLIVAN,  25  Market 
St.,  Agnew,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 


DAY  OLD  CHICKS— R.  I,  Reds,  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks;  also  eggs 
for  hatching;  good  laying  strain.  Fair- 
mount  Hatchery,  Box  29B,  R.  F.  D.. 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES— 221  egg  strain. 
Owner  first-prize  cockerel.  Oakland  and 
Petaluma  19nf(.  Eggs  $2  per  15.  H  R 
WINTRINGHAM,  Middletown,  Lake  Co., 
Cal. 


ORPINGTONS— White,    Buff,    stock,  eggs. 
Ellen  Jacque,  3117  School  St.,  Fruitvale. 


PETALUMA  Incubator  co.,  Petaiuma, 

Cal. — You  will  be  pleased  with  our  new 
-  Free  CATALOGUE.    Send  for  it. 


No-Yajid  Poultry  Keeping. — The  vet- 
eran ponUryman  and  editor  of  Farm  Poul- 


CARRINGTON  WHITE  LEGHORN.S— Send 
for  circular.  Address  C.  B.  CARRING- 
TON.  Hayward,  Cal. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart. 
Clements,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 


TWIN  OAKS  FARM— W.  H.  Blssell,  Pro- 
prietor, Livermore,  Cal. — Buff,  White 
Orpington. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS — Great  egg  producers. 
Circular.    A.  H.  Gregory,  Fruitvale,  Cal. 


LAYNE 

PATENT  WELL  SCREEN 

AND 

PUMPS 

The 

first  progressive  stej)  in  pit 
construction  since  tiie 

WELL  OF  CONTENTION. 

Layne  &  Bowler  Co. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

2100  Violet  St., 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

CARBO 

STEEL 

POSTS 

Permit  you  to  burn 

the  weeds. 

Cheap  as  wood. 

All  sizes  for  every 

1  purpose. 

1      AMERICAN  STEEL 

k           POST  CO. 

i\           2100  Violet  St., 

I^H^        Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

THOROUGHBRED   BUFF   I.lHi  HOR  .\  S 


Proven  winter  layers;  600  hen.v  Mt'leeteil 
by  Hoenn  SyHtem,  in  breeding  ynrdn. 
ChU-kM,  $10  per  100. 

Bkkh  for  hatchinsi  95  per  100  j  $1  per 
MettinK- 

R.  M.  HEMPEI,, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  1.  I.nthrop,  Cnl. 


F.  BALDWIN'S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  from  .Seattle down; 
33  out  of  a  possible  35  prizes 
In  3  shows  this  season.  Bred 
as  layers  lirsl.  Stock,  any 
aae,  for  sale  at  reasonable 
prices.  Egt;s  S8  and  512  per 
100.  Settings  S2  up.  .Send 
for  new  Iree  folder  and  prices. 

1st  Pullet,  A.  Y.  P.  Ex.      49  Walhington  Ave  ,  San  Joie,  Cal. 


MANHATTAN  Egg  and  Stock  Food  keeps 
Stock  and  Poultry  healthy;  try  it 


THE  ARENBERG   BROODER  STOVE 

Proven  to  be  the 
most  successful 
Brooder  Stove  on  the 
market.  Awarded 
gold  medal  for  most 
meritorius  California 
invention  at  Cali- 
fornia State  Fair. 
Sacramento,  Septem- 
ber, 1910.  Burns  dis- 
tillate; perfectly  sim- 
ple and  easy  to  manage.  Write  for  dptalln. 
H.  F.  ARENBERG,  Petaluma.  Cal. 

FARMS  WANTED — Don't  pay  commis- 
sions. We  find  you  direct  buyer.  Write, 
describing  property,  naming  lovifost  price. 
We  help  buyers  locate  desirable  properties 
FREE.  AMERICAN  INVE.STMKNT  AS.SO- 
CIATION,  93  Palace,  Minneapolis.  Minn. 


WARD'S  ORIGINAL  riRELESS  BROODERS 


PRODUCES  STRONOEB  UHLTHIER  CHICKS  THAN  ANY  hEATEII  BROODER 

  FULLY  GUARANTEED   

NO  LAMPS.  NO  OIL^BIIL.  NO  dancer  OF  FIRE 

^     .       ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLETAND  DELIVERED  PRICES 

VrPz^^t<?y?V^.GEN.SALEsAGTs  Box  B.  Petaluma  Cal. 


HONEY 
B  EES 


HIVE 
MONEY 


PHOENIX  TOOL  &  VALVE  COMPANY,  245  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
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TRADE 


Farming  Tools 

are  money  savers.    High  quality  con- 
sidered, the  lowest  price  tools  made. 
Last  twice  the  "life"  of  common  tools. 
Cost  nothing  for  repairs  and  do  better 
work  after  years  of  use  than  many  other 
tools   do  when  shining  new  from  the 
Hardware  Store. 

Every  hand  farming  tool  on  which  you  find  the 
Keen  Kutter  trade  mark  is  covered  by  a  broad 
gauge  guarantee.  If  a  Keen  Kutterfork,  hoc,  rake, 
scythe,  snath,  shovel,  axe  or  hay  knife,  shows  an 
imperfection  of  any  kind,  or  fails  to  do  the  work  for 
which  it  was  intended,  easily  and  fast,  you  get 
your  money  back.  The  same  guarantee  covers 
Keen  Kutter  shop  tools,  razors,  shears,  pocket- 
knives  and  table  cutlery. 

"The  Kecol lection  of  Quality  'Remains 
Long  Sifter  the  Trice  is  Forgotten.  " 

Trade  Mark  Registered.  -E.  C.  SIMMONS. 

If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  us. 

Simmons  Hardware  Company,  Inc.* 
St.  Louis  and  New  York,  V.  S.  A. 


SOUTHERN  RHODESIA 

THE  CALIFORNIA  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA 

Maize,  Fruit,  Tobacco,  Cattle  Ranching,  Dairying,  Etc. 
CHEAP  LAND!    EASY  TERMS  OF  PAYMENT! 

IMPROVE  YOUR  INCOME! 

With  $3,000  you  can  buy  and  develop  an  Estate  of  3000  acres. 

For  full  particulars  and  illustrated  handbooks,  apply  to 

THE  BRITISH  SOUTH  AFRICA  COMPANY 

(Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter) 
2  London  Wall  Buildings.  LONDON,  ENGLAND 
or  to  The  Director  ol  Land  Settlement,  SAUSBURY,  RHODESIA 


2335 -ACRE  RANCH 

FOR  SALE 


We  have  a  Stock  Ranch  of 
Acres,  three  rimniii{^ 
streams,  two  barns,  two  houses, 
well  fenced,  rolling  hills,  good 
soil,  about  1500  acres  tillable, 
and  has  produced  as  high  as 
eighteen  sacks  of  wheat  per 
acre.  Four  miles  southwest  of 
Diuinigan,  Yolo  County. 

PRICE,  $18  PER  ACRE 

EASY  TERMS. 

Write  for  full  particulars  to 

WYATT  &  WILSON 

WINTERS 
Yolo  County,  -  Cal. 


700  Acres  of  AMa  Land 

TO  RENT 

700  acre.s  of  sainly  loam,  located  on 
I'litah  Creek,  near  Winters.  .Solano  county. 
Will  rent  as  a  whole  or  divide  into  seven 
tracts  of  100  acres  each,  for  ten  year.s.  at 
a  civsh  rental  of  $10  per  acre  per  year. 
Will  put  down  good  wells  for  irrigating 
purposes,  with  electric  line  on  each  piece. 
Alfalfa  is  at  its  best  on  this  land.  Write 

WYATT  &  WILSON 

AGENTS 

Winters,  Yolo  Co.,  Cal. 


THE  MONITOR  WAY 

Saves  60*  In  power  and  ertlolency  In  elevating 
water  from  an  ordinary  well  and  performs  a 
hundred  other  duties  on  the  farm.  Is  cheap 
and  reliable  and  never  out  of  order. 


rite  for    Information  on   Monitor  Uasollne 
Engines  and  Monitor  VYlndmllls. 

A.  R.  EATON  &  CO.,  405  1 0th  SI.,  Oakland. 


The  Home  Circle. 


The  Man  Behind  the  Smile. 


I  don't  know  how  he  is  on  creeds, 

I  never  heard  him  say; 
But  he"s  a  smile  that  fits  his  face, 

And  he  wears  It  every  day. 

If  things  go  wrong,  he  don't  complain — 

Just  tries  to  see  the  joke. 
He's  always  finding  little  ways 

Of  helping  other  folk. 

He  sees  the  good  in  every  one, 
Their  faults  he  never  mentions; 

He  has  a  lot  of  confidence 
In  people's  good  intentions. 

No  matter  IT  the  sky  is  gray. 

You  get  his  point  of  view; 
The  clouds  begin  to  scatter 

And  the  sun  comes  breaking  through. 

You'll  know  him  if  you  meet  him. 
And  you  11  find  it  worth  your  while 

To  cultivate  the  friendship  of 
The  man  behind  the  smile. 

— W.  S.  Guilford. 


Mrs.  Graham's  Duplicity. 

Since  they  had  lived  five  miles  from  the 
nearest  town  and  a  mile  from  neighbors, 
Mr.  Graham  had  taxed  his  ingenuity  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  outside  world, 
while  still  enjoying  all  the  comforts  of 
the  life  of  a  country  gentleman. 

He  had  installed  telephone  lines  from 
both  the  local  companies,  as  well  as  a 
telegraph  ifistrument;  and  lastly  he  had 
just  completed,  a  few  weeks  before,  an 
elaborate  wireless  telegraph  outfit,  whose 
antennae  reared  itself  proudly  like  an 
overgrown  lightning  rod  above  the  roof 
of  the  Graham  home-chateau,  as  Mrs. 
Graham  was  pleased  to  call  it. 

Just  now,  the  "wireless'  was  Mr. 
Graham's  particular  hobby — telegraphy, 
for  a  long  time,  had  been  as  much  of  a 
hobby  for  him  as  the  collection  of  rubies 
and  emeralds  had  been  for  Mrs.  Graham. 
He  had  even  prevailed  upon  her  to  learn 
the  code,  and  had  derived  much  satisfac- 
tion in  seeing  how  interested  she  had  be- 
come over  the  C.  Q.  D.  calls. 

On  the  day  that  Mrs.  Graham's  jewels 
were  brought  to  her  from  the  safety  de- 
posit vault  for  her  to  wear  to  the  great 
annual  ball  of  »he  Huntsmen's  club,  the 
following  night,  Mr.  Graham  received  a 
message  over  his  prosaic  wire  telegraph 
instrument  that  his  presence  in  the  city 
was  imperative.   And  he  went. 

"I  don't  like  to  leave  you  with  those 
trinkets  in  the  house,"  he  told  his  wife. 
"But  I  don't  think  there's  any  danger. 
No  one  outside  of  the  bank  people  could 
possibly  know  they're  here,  and  besides 
you  have  the  servants. 

"But  this  is  the  night  of  Mary  Hallo- 
ran's  wedding,  John,"  protested  Mrs. 
Graham,  "and  I  have  promised  all  of 
them  they  could  go." 

•■Well,  they  can't — you'll  have  to  keep 
them  here.  And  I'll  stop  and  send  Miss 
Brereton  over  •  to  keep  you  company." 
And  he  rushed  away  to  his  car. 

As  the  day  passed  in  the  pleasant  com- 
pany of  her  bosom  friend,  Mrs.  Graham's 
fears  passed. 

"Would  you  be  afraid  if  the  servants 
went  to  the  wedding?"  she  asked  Miss 
Breteton,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  jewels. 

"Nonsense!"  replied  that  matter-of-fact 
young  i)erson.    "Let  them  go." 

So  it  happened,  as  the  long  twilight 
grew,  the  two  women,  who  sat  on  the  bal- 
cony overlooking  the  wide  park,  were 
alone. 

•'Wouldn't  it  be  nice  if  we  could  have 
an  impromptu  party  of  our  own?"  she 
asked,  suddenly.  "I  tnink  I'll  telegra|)h 
to  the  Burtons — they  have  an  instrument, 


too,  you  know — to  come  over  and  bring 
all  the  people  who  are  stopping  with 
them." 

She  went  inside  the  room  and  placed 
her  hand  on  the  keys  of  the  Instrument. 
On  the  instant  she  knew  that  the  wires 
had  been  cut,  but  her  presence  of  mind 
did  not  desert  her.  She  turned  one 
switch,  then  another,  tapping  gently  at 
the  keys. 

"Oh,"  she  said,  as  much  to  whoever 
might  be  listening  as  to  Miss  Brereton,  "I 
believe  I've  forgotten  how  to  work-  the 
thing." 

"Shall  1  try  the  tele|)hone?"  asked  her 
friend. 

Mrs.  Graham  yawned. 

"No,"  she  said.  "On  second  thoughts, 
I  think  it  would  be  much  better  to  have  a 
quiet  evening  alone.  You're  my  best 
friend,  and  I  can  trust  you.  Come  in- 
side— it's  getting  chilly — I'll  tell  you 
something." 

When  they  had  drawn  up  their  chairs 
before  the  little  low  Are,  Mrs.  Graham  be- 
gan: 

"I  am  in  love — but  not  with  John.  No," 
and  she  began  to  weep  bitterly,  "my  heart 
is  another's." 

"Are  you  crazy.  Emily?"  demanded  the 
astonished  Miss  Brereton,  but  the  other 
continued. 

"He  is  all  in  the  world  to  me — this 
other — and  1  have  sent  him  away.  1 
thought  it  was  for  the  best,  but  now  I 
know  I  was  mistaken — that  I  would  give 
up  everything  in  the  world  for  him.  He 
wanted  me  to  elope  with  him  to  Europe, 
but  I  would  not.  and  he  has  gone  on  alone. 
Even  now  the  ship  on  which  he  sailed  is 
barely  out  of  the  harbor.  I  have  fully 
made  up  my  mind  and  will  tell  him  so — " 

"Well,  crazy  or  not,"  remonstrated  Miss 
Brereton,  "that  is  impossible  now,  for  you 
have  just  said  he  is  on  his  way  to  Eu- 
rope." 

"Ah,  but  you  have  forgotten  the  wire- 
less," said  Mrs.  Graham  in  triumph.  "I 
can  call  him  with  that,  and  he  will  wait 
for  me  to  come  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
Come,  I'm  going  to  do  it  now." 

She  rushed  from  the  room,  followed  by 
her  friend,  futilely  remonstrating. 

It  was  the  work  of  only  a  few  moments 
to  get  an  answer  to  her  frenzied  "C.  Q. 
D."  call  at  the  nearest  station  in  the 
j  town  five  miles  distant,  and  then  to  give 
the  few  words  that  told  of  her  predica- 
ment and  the  cut  wires. 

"Well,  that  Is  done,"  sighed  .Mrs.  Gra- 
ham, as  they  re-entered  the  library.  "I 
can  now  rest  in  peace,  knowing  that  the 
man  1  love  knows  that  I  will  come  to 
him." 

"You  have  made  the  greatest  fool  of 
yourself  any  woman  ever  did,"  fumed  the 
indignant  Miss  Brereton,  "and  if  there 
was  any  possible  way  for  me  to  get  home 
I  wouldn't  stay  here  another  minute.  IS'o 
longer  can  you  call  yourself  a  friend  of 
mine." 

A  short  time  after,  there  was  a  crunch 
of  wheels  coming  to  a  stop  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  house.  Mrs.  Graham  rose 
and  went  to  the  window. 

"It's  getting  stifling  in  here  from  that 
fire,"  said  she.  "I'll  have  to  open  a  win- 
dow." 

As  she  did  so  five  big  men  carrying 
rifles  and  revolvers,  cocked,  stepped 
through  the  casement. 

"Well.  Where's  your  burglar£"  asked 
one,  whom  she  recognized  as  the  chief  of 
police.  Mrs.  Graham  motioned  to  the 
room  connecting  with  the  library,  and 
promptly  fainted. 

Horror-stricken,  Miss  Brereton  saw  the 
men  enter  the  darkened  room,  heard  a 
scuffle,  a  moan  or  two.  the  click  of  hand 
cuffs,  and  then  the  men  dragged  into  the 
light  the  burliest,  blackest  ruffian  she  had 
ever  seen. 

Then  she  turned  to  her  friend,  who  was 
regaining  consciousness. 
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THE  HAMLIN  SCHOOL 

2230   Pnolflo   Ave.,   San  FrnnoUvo 
A   Boartlln^   and   Day  School 
for  GtrU 

Accredited  by  tlie  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, by  Leland  Stanford  Junior  Uni- 
versity, and  l).v  Eastern  colleges.  Spe- 
cial courses  in  study  are  also  offered. 

Lessons  in  Drawing  and  Painting, 
Klocution,  Vocal  and  Instrumental 
Music. 

A  course  of  lessons  on  Harmony  i.s 
given  each  week  by  Prof.  Wm.  ,1.  Mc- 
Coy of  the  University  of  California,  and 
is  open  to  students  outside  the  school. 

Courses     of     lessons     in  Household 
Kconomics,  with  all  the  appliances  for 
cooking,  etc..  are  given  each  week  by 
Miss  Alice   McLear,  a  graduate  of  the 
IJrexcl   Institute,  Pliiladalpliia,  and  are 
open   to  students  outside   the  school. 
For  further  particulars,  address 
MISS  SARAH  D.  HAMLIN, 
2230  Pacific  Avenue. 
School  reopens  January  9,  1911.  Pupils 
admitted  at  any  time. 


"And  you  knew  this  ai:  the  time?"  she 
asked. 

"Yes,  he  gave  himself  away  when  I 
went  to  the  telegraph  instrument,"  was 
the  answer.  "So  I  made  up  all  that  story 
as  an  excuse  to  get  to  the  wireless  where, 
of  course,  there  were  no  wires  to  cut." 

"And  all  that  story  " 

"Was  just  made  up  on  the  spur  of  'the 
moment,"  answered  Mrs.  Graham.  "Dear 
lohn,"  she  added,  "can  any  one  doubt  how 
I  love  him — and  from  now  on  I'll  love  his 
hobbie,  too." — Vir,ginia  T.  Hudson. 


Cleaning  Sewing  Machine. 

Use  kerosene  everywhere  that  oil  is  or- 
dinarily put,  then  fasten  the  plate  and 
put  the  strap  in  place  and  run  the  ma- 
chine hard  for  a  few  minutes.  Let  it 
stand  over  night,  and  in  the  morning 
wipe  every  particle  of  kerosene  off  and  oil 
thoroughly.  By  this  is  not  meant  delug- 
ing the  parts,  but  using  perhaps  a  couple 
of  drops  in  each  place  and  being  sure 
that  none  are  forgotten.  Run  the  machine 
a  little  and  let  stand  over  night,  and  in 
the  morning  run  it  some  more  and  wipe 
carefully.  Most  people  use  oil  too  gen- 
erously, when  they  use  it  at  all,  with 
the  result  that  it  keeps  coming  out  and 
getting  on  materials. 

The  Cold-Storage  Wail. 

"Say,  Boss,  I  worked  off  some  of  that 
cold-storage  butter  today,"  said  the  new 
clerk,  with  an  air  of  one  who  expected  a 
comjiliment. 

"Indeed!  Well,  that's  good!  Who  drew 
the  prize?"  said  the  pleased  grocer;  for  it 
was  getting  to  be  a  difficult  thing  to  do. 

"Why  I  sent  it  to  Mrs.  Hash  around  on 
Board  street." 

"Oh,  thundering  guns!"  exclaimed  the 
grocer,  his  tone  changed  and  his  face 
drawn  in  a  pucker.  "Why  you  blamed 
idiot,  I  board  at  that  woman's  house!" — 
Lippincott's. 


Stained  Table  Linen. 

If  coffee  is  not  properly  washed  it  will 
sometimes  make  ugly  yellow  stains.  To 
remove  this,  make  a  strong  solution  of 
cream  of  tartar  and  boiling  water — a  boil- 
erful  of  it.  When  the  powder  has  fully 
dissolved,  put  in  the  cloth  and  boil  stead- 
ily for  half  an  hour.  Take  it  out,  rinse 
in  hot  water,  and  spread  out  in  the  sun. 
Leave  it  there  all  day,  wetting  hourly 
with  the  cream  of  tartar  solution.  If  any 
signs  of  the  stains  are  left,  soak  all  night 
in  loppered  milk.    Rinse  and  sun  again. 

Percy — Miss  Jane,  did  Moses  have  the 
same  after-dinner  complaint  my  papa's 
got? 

Miss  Jane — Gracious  me,  Percy!  WhaL- 
ever  do  you  mean? 

Percy — Well,  it  says  here  the  Lord  gave 
Moses  two  tablets. — Lippincott's. 


OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS'  DEPARTMENT. 


Conducted  ))y  M.  Rit.ssell  Jame.s. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Pke.ss  feels  that  the 
youngeft-  members  of  its  family  should 
have  a  department  in  its  pages.  In  the 
beginning  of  Its  career,  forty  years  ago, 
this  journal  had  strenuous  work  to  do  in 
helping  to  hew  out  a  new  agriculture  in 
new  fields  and  under  new  conditions.  It 
was  a  i)ioneer  along  with  the  Pacific 
coast  farmer  of  those  early  days,  and 
some  of  the  pleasanter  branches  of  jour- 
nalism had  to  be  neglected.  Now,  that 
the  field  is  blossoming  to  the  harvest  and 
California  has  become  world-famed  for 
fruit  production,  there  is  time  to  tell  our 
yotmg  folks  how  good  a  thing  the  life  of 
the  farm  really  is,  and  to  encourage  and 
help  them  to  take  up  a  little  farming  on 
their  own  account  and  to  put  the  profits 


therefrom  in  their  own  pockets. 

In  this  department  we  shall  spare  no 
effort  to  make  it  both  useful  and  enter- 
taining to  young  folks,  and  if  they  will 
help  us  by  showing  an  interest  in  it,  we 
shall  enlarge  and  improve  it  right  along. 
We  want  them  to  feel  that  this  depart- 
ment is  their  very  own,  where  they  are 
free  to  ask  questions  and  to  tell  us  just 
what  would  interest  them  and  what  they 
would  like  best  for  us  to  write  about. 
They  can  show  their  interest  by  writing 
us  and  telling  us  about  their  farm  life 
on  the  farm,  their  work,  their  play,  the 
things  they  like  best  ito  do  and  not  to  do, 
and  what  they  should  like  to  be  when 
they  become  men  and  women. 

Let  us  hear  from  you,  young  folks,  and 
by  "young  folks"  we  mean  any  boy  or 
girl  within  the  school  age.  Who  will 
write  the  first  letter?  From  time  to  time 
we  shall  give  prizes  to  those  showing  the 
most  interest  and  writing  the  best  letters. 
By  best  letters  must  be  understood  the 
most  interesting  letters  and  those  telling 
most  about  the  home  life  of  the  writer — 
the  farm,  the  crops  raised,  the  animals 
kept,  the  school,  the  picnics  and  outings, 
the  wild  flowers  and  the  singing  birds. 
How  the  letter  is  written,  or  even  spelled, 
will  not  count,  but  what  it  says.  The  one 
or  ones  (as  several  might  write  on  the 
same  date)  sending  in  the  first  letter  will 
each  receive  a  merit  that  will  count  in 
awarding  the  prizes. 


Success. 

Success  is  not  in  gaining  wealth, 

Nor  being  famous.    No,  young  man! 
Success  is  not  a  roll  of  bills. 

Nor  yet  a  touring  moving  van. 
Success  is  not  a  house  of  stone, 

A  castle  grand  where  you  may  dwell, 
Success,  what  is  it,  then,  you  ask? 

Ah,  it  is  doing  one  thing  well. 

Success  is  not  in  holding  power 

To  lord  it  o'er  your  fellow  man ; 
Success — the  modest  little  flower — 

Achieve  it  on  the  Maker's  plan. 
The  toiler  in  the  field  achieves 

Success,  if  he  but  goes  his  way 
And  does  his  duty  faithfully, 

And  gives  the  best  he  has  each  day. 

Success  is  not  a  synonym 

For  greatness  in  the  public  eye; 
Unheard  of  and  unheralded 

The  greatest  of  successes  lie. 
Whate'er  your  modest  task  may  be, 

Disdain  it  not  nor  try  to  shun. 
Perform  it  well.  The  secret  learn — 

Success  is  duty  nobly  done. 

— Detroit  Free  Press. 


A  Young  Folks'  Poultry  Contest. 

Up  in  Oregon  they  have  a  Junior  Poul- 
try Association.  The  State  Agricultural 
College  in  its  Extension  Course  furnishes 
bulletins  for  the  instruction  of  the  youth- 
ful poultry  raiser,  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
considered  the  encouragement  of  poultry 
keeping  among  the  youth  of  the  State  of 
so  much  benefit,  directly  and  indirectly, 
that  the  association  joined  with  the  col- 
lege in  raising  the  funds  for  prizes  and 
starting  a  contest  in  poultry  keeping. 
The  prizes  were  not  for  the  boys  or  girls 
who  made  the  most  money  from  their 
hens  or  got  the  largest  egg  yield.  That 
would  have  been  too  great  a  temptation  to 
count  double  in  keeping  the  egg  record 
for  some  of  the  contestants  to  withstand. 
The  prizes  were  for  the  best  work  done 
by  the  boy  or  girl  and  not  tor  that  done 
by  the  hen.  Good  and  faithful  care  of  the 
fowls  and  promptness  and  accuracy  in 
keeping  the  records  and  sending  in  the 
reports  were  what  coimted.  There  were 
100  points  to  be  gained,  and  a  certain 
number  was  allowed  for  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing branches  of  the  work:  Good  rec- 
ord-keeiiing;  good  condition  of  the  flock; 


good  housing;  good  arrangement  of 
yards;  cleanliness  of  yards  and  houses; 
completion  of  the  Reading  Course. 

Demerits  were  deducted  from  the  score 
for  failure  to  send  in  reports;  reports 
coming  in  late;  feeding  rations  that  are 
not  practicable;  methods  that  entail  too 
much  labor;  records  missing  at  inspec- 
tion. 

The  boy  or  girl  scoring  the  highest  to 
receive  $100,  next  $.50,  and  the  next  ten 
$5  each.  The  contest  limited  to  boys  and 
girls  of  the  State  between  the  ages  of  12 
and  18.  The  contest  began  November  1, 
1909,  and  ended  October  31,  1910.  The 
flocks  and  yards  of  the  contestants  were 
inspected  every  two  or  three  months,  and 
an  oral  examination  had  to  be  passed  to 
give  proof  of  a  thorough  study  of  the 
Reading  Course. 

A  goodly  number  of  boys  and  girls 
singned  for  the  contest  but  "got  cold 
feet."  Twenty-eight  sent  in  the  first 
month's  report;  of  these  sixteen  fell  by 
the  way,  and  only  twelve  were  faithful  to 
the  end.  A  boy  gained  the  first  prize  and 
a  girl  the  second. 


Improving  Opportunities. 

The  boys  and  girls  who  got  the  best 
prizes,  says  Prof.  Dryden,  who  had  the 
matter  directly  in  charge,  were  those  who 
made  the  most  of  their  opjjortunities. 
Hogan  (winner  of  the  first  prize)  had  a 
more  unfavorable  location  and  poorer 
house  than  many  of  the  contestants, 
judged  by  most  standards,  but  he  made 
the  best  of  it  and  overcame  the  handicap. 
Frank  Mitchell  didn't  wait  to  earn  money 
to  hire  a  carpenter  to  build  him  a  chicken 
house,  but  went  to  work  and  built  it  him- 
self with  a  little  help  on  the  framework 
from  his  elder  brother.  Herbert  Adams 
used  an  old  shed,  but  soon  and  without 
waiting  for  an  appropriation,  built  a  new 
one  from  scraps  of  lumber  and  of  good 
design  all  by  himself.  In  the  same  way 
he  got  material  for  fencing,  and  the  whole 
outlay  for  house  and  fence  was  f^O  cents. 
He  got  the  best  egg  yield  in  the  contest. 
Bob  Knight  discovered  that  a  good  deal 
of  popcorn  fails  to  pop,  and  he  made  a 
deal  with  the  street  corner  popcorn  sellers 
whereby  he  got  tnis  poultry  food  without 
cost.  Stories  might  be  told  of  all  the  con- 
testants, showing  now  they  improved 
their  opportunities.  They  were  all  school 
boys  and  girls  keeping  up  their  studies, 
and  at  the  same  time  doing  a  work  on  the 
side  that  has  been  talked  about  across 
the' continent.  What  can  a  boy  or  girl 
do?    What  can  they  not  do? 

Fkee  Garden  Seeds  for  Ovr  Yot>.Nii 
Folks.— If  they  will  send  a.  postal  to  the 
Pacific  Ri;ual  Press  office,  giving  their 
addresses  plainly,  the  manager  will  take 
pleasure  in  sending  to  any  boy  or  girl 
who  will  try  to  grow  the  plants  and  send 
a  report  of  results  secured,  a  package  of 
improved  varieties  of  garden  seeds  from 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

FOR    S  ALE 

Livermore  Valley  Ranch 

210  acres,  beautifully  situated  in  the  Val- 
ley of  Mocho  Creek,  four  miles  from  Liver- 
more,  Alameda  county;  30  acres  now  in 
almonds,  pi-oducing  last  year  nine  tons 
and  cMpable  of  much  greater  production.' 
Crop  has  never  been  lost  on  account  of 
frost. 

Improvements:  Good  house  of  five  rooms 
stone  milk  house,  windmill  with  steel 
tower,  two  water  tanks,  large  barn,  cow 
barn.  granary.  tool  shed  containing 
almond  huller,  gasoline  engine,  lug  bo.xes 
trays,  etc.,  and  a  number  of  farming  im- 
plements. 

House  is  beautifully  situated  in  grove 
of  oak  trees,  on  an  elevation  conimanding 
a  line'  view  of  valley  and  mountains. 

IDKAI.   FARM   FOR   POULTRY  RAI.SIIVt;. 

School  ill  one  corntT  of  (ra<-t. 

MiirKHin.     I'riee  9N,00O.m).  TennM. 

Address  at  once 
F.  D.  BURR  COMI'AIVY, 
UUM  Bron(hvn.y,  Oakland,  Cal. 


MILLS  COLLEGE 

Only   Woman'H  CoII«'Ke  on   Paolllc  Coast 

Located  near  Oakland,  within  short  dis- 
tance of  San  Francisco  and  the  great  uni- 
versities of  the  West.  Full  collegiate 
courses  leading  to  degrees.  Entrance  and 
graduation  requirements  equivalent  to 
those  of  .Stanford  and  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. .Students  fitted  to  teach  regular 
lines  of  academic  work  and  Home  Econ- 
omics. Special  advantages  offered  in 
music,  art  and  library  work.  Well  equipped 
science  laboratories  and  gymnasium.  Spe- 
cial attention  to  health  of  students  and 
provision  for  outdoor  life.  Courses  so  ar- 
ranged that  new  college  students  may  en- 
ter second  semester,  opening  January  11, 
1911. 

For  catalogue  and  brochure  of  views, 
address  President's  Secretary,  Mills  Col- 
lege P.  O..  California. 


Blake,  Moffitt  6  Towne 

Ootltn  IB    1400  FOUKTH  ST^ SAN  FKANCISC* 

DADCD  Blake,  Motfltt  A  Towne,  Loi  AngelM 
rnrcn  Blate,  MoF»11*Co.  Portland,  Oregon 


MADELINE  MEADOWS 

Lassen  County 


You  cannot  atl'ord  to  buy  land  In  the  West 
without  first  looking  up  Madeline  Mead- 
ows lands. 

Irrigation  system  now  in  operation. 

.\ny  size  farm  you  may  want  under  gravity 
Irrigation  system. 

Total  price  including  perpetual  water 
rights. 

$40.00  Per  Acre 

Nine  years'  time. 
Write  or  call  for  full  detailed  Information. 

ADDUE.S.S  all  INUriKIE.S  TO 

MADELINE  MEADOWS  LAND  6 
IRRIGATION  CO. 

463  IVIonadnock  Building 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


ALFALFA  LAND 

Merced  County 

LET  THE  CROPS  PAY  FOR  YOUR  FARM 

We  will  .sell  you  irrigalcd  land  in  our 
Merced  Colony  aiijoininfj;  the  city  lim- 
its of  Merced  on  a  crop  iiayiiient  plan. 
Make  one  i)aymcnt  in  cash,  then  the 
balance  of  the  purchase  jjrice  from  one- 
third  the  crop  each  year.  We  have 
confidence  in  the  ])roductivily  of  our 
land  or  we  could  not  make  this  propo- 
sition. If  you  have  equal  confidence  in 
yourself,  write  us  today  for  particulars. 

10  and  20  acre  tracts.   $100  to  $125  per  acre. 
(Send  this  to  us) 

Co-operative  Land  &  Trust  Co. 

595  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

(PUate  lend  me  literature  on  your  Merced  Colony) 

NAME  

ADDRESS  
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco.  Feb.  1,  1911. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
present  prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 
Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

The  wheat  niarliet  is  very  dull  and 
quiet,  but  with  the  increased  acreage 
being  set  out  over  the  State  on  account 
of  the  bountiful  rain,  it  is  expected  that 
trading  in  wheat  will  pick  up  shortly. 
In  Sutter  county,  wheat  is  bringing  from 
$1.32  to  $1.3.5.  with  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness increasing  considerably. 

California  Club   $1-50  @1.55 

Sonora    1.62>/,@1.70 

White  Australian    1.55  @1.65 

Northern  Clul)    1.50  (§1.55 

Northern  Bluestem    1.55  @1.60 

Russian  Red    1.50  ©1.52';; 

BARLEY. 

Although  the  barley  market  is  dull  at 
present,  it  has  l)pen  very  bright,  and 
prices  have  been  fairly  good— so  much 
BO  that  within  the  last  few  weeks  over 
20,000  sacks  have  been  shipped  out  of 
Colusa  to  be  put  on  boats  at  Port  Costa 
for  foreign  shipment.  The  call  for  bar- 
ley in  several  of  the  grain  counties  has 
increased  greatly  within  the  last  week, 
and  $1  per  cental  is  lieing  paid  around 
Yolo,  Sutter,  and  Sacramento  counties. 

Brewing  and  Shipping   1.17V;!@1.25 

Choice  Feed,  per  t  tl   1.12  @1.1< 

Common  Feed    1.00  @1.0S 

OATS. 

There  has  been  consideral)le  trading  in 
oats  and  the  market  Is  improving.  The 
construction  companies  are  now  fitting 
out  with  feed  oats,  and  this  has  helped 
the  market  considerably. 

Red  Feed   $1.22>/.j@1.27i/. 

Red  Seed    1.^0  @1.35 

(;rav    Nominal 

White  ""   1-50  pl.fiO 

Black    I.IO  €^1.20 

CORN. 

There  is  very  little  doing  in  corn  at 
Ine  present  time.  The  Egyptians  main- 
tain strength. 

Eastern  Yellow   $1.30 


varieties  of  seeds  at  the  present  time, 
especially  alfalfa  and  brown  mustard. 
There  will  be  considerable  acreages  of 
broom  corn  planted  this  season  on  ac- 
count of  the  high  prices  last  year. 

Alfalfa    18®  20c 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton  $20.00®  25.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   5 Vic 

Canary    SVa®  3%c 

Flaxseed    5    @  514c 

Hemp    3    @  3%c 

Millet   2-),i@  3V4c 

Timothy    8    @   9  c 

Y'ellow  Mustard    5%c 

Dried  Peas,  per  ctl   3.75®  4.00 

FLOUR. 

This  market  remains  about  the  same 
as  when  last  reported.  There  is  consid- 
erable activity  being  shown  in  shipments 
to  northern  and  extreme  southern  points. 

Cal.  Family  Extras   $5.40  ®5.80 

Bakers'  Extras    5.40  @5.80 

Superfine    4.20  @4.60 

Oregon  and  Washington...  4.60  @4.80 


(S1.35 
©1.36 
@1.60 
@1.45 


.$1.55  @1.60 


Eastern   White    1-31 

Egyi)tian  White    1-55 

Brown    1-40 

RYE. 

This  market  is  dull. 

Rye,  per  ctl  

BEANS. 

Red  kidneys,  pinks,  and  limas  are  in 
strong  demand  and  have  gone  up  sev- 
eral points.  They  are  going  so  high  that 
3000  tons  of  round  cranberry  beans  have 
l)een  shipped  in  from  Manchuria  and 
.lapan.  and  it  is  predicted  that  there 
will  l)e  some  5000  tons  of  these  beans 
brought  in  from  the  Orient  within  the 
next  few  months.  These  beans  are  being 
used  as  sulistitutes  for  pinks  and  bayos, 
and  are  selling  from  $3.75  to  $4.10. 

Reports  from  New  York  say:  On  .Jan- 
uary 20  there  were  310.000  bags  of  dried 
lima  beans  in  all  California  warehouses, 
from  which  6(>,000  liags  or  more  will  be 
retained  tor  seed,  leaving  availalile  for 
consumption  as  food  al)out  250,000  bags, 
or  approximately  5i/0  carloads.  The  1910 
crop,  from  actual  figures  of  all  Califor- 
nia warehouse  returns,  totaled  1,175,000 
bags,  out  of  which  25,000  bags  were  lost 
in  hand  picking  due  to  dainage  done  by 
the  Septenilicr  rains.  From  the  above 
figures  the  deduction  is  drawn  that  in 
the  past  four  months  S40,000  bags  were 
shipped  from  California,  and  of  these  it 
is  conservatively  estimated  that  SOO.OOO 
bags  have  lieen  consumed,  as  every  mar- 
ket east  of  the  Mississippi  is  reported 
to  be  practically  without  supplies  at  this 
date,  and  it  is  estimated  that  there  are 
less  than  40.000  l)ags  now  in  transit.  The 
figures  as  given  would  indicate  an  in 
creased  consumption  over  last  year  of 
more  than  2.')';.  This  showing  is  held 
to  l)e  due  to  judicious  and  persistent  ad 
vertising  of  limas  l)y  the  principal  in 
terests. 

Bayos,  per  ctl 

Blackeves   $5  25  @5.50 

—  (3)4.00 
®2.85 
2.00 
3.00 
®3.00 
(?I)5.40 
@3.50 
51.00 
6.00 


Hay  and  Feedstuflfs. 

HAY. 

There  is  very  little  change  in  this  de- 
partment, due  to  the  big  commission 
firms  of  San  Francisco  refusing  to  pay 
anv  higher  prices  than  they  have  been 
for  the  last  four  months.  The  situation 
in  the  country,  however,  is  different.  Hay 
is  l)eing  held  by  the  growers,  who  refuse 
to  let  go  until  they  absoltitely  have  to, 
as  the  March  and  Ai)ril  rains  will  influ- 
ence the  hay  croj)  of  1911  materially. 
Another  item  which  has  entered  into  the 
dullness  of  the  hay  market  is  due  to 
the  heavy  condition  of  the  roads,  which 
prevents  the  farmers  from  hauling  their 
produce.  It  is  predicted  that  hay  is  as 
low  at  present  as  it  will  be  any  time 
during  the  next  three  months.  Alfalfa 
still  continues  steady,  with  crops  very 
light  all  over  the  State. 

Choice   Wheat   $11.00@  14.00 

Good  Wheat  Hay    9.50@11.00 

Other  Grade  Wheat    7.50@  9.50 

Wheat  and  Oats    7.50@11.50 

Tame  Oats    7.00@12.50 

Wild  Oats    7.00®  9.00 

Alfalfa    7.00@13.00 

Stock  Hay    5.00@  6.50 

Straw,  per  bale    35@  55c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
There  is  no  change  in  this  department 
with  the  exception    of   cocoanut  meal, 
which  has  gone  up  $1. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $18.00@20.00 

Bran,  per  ton    29.00@30.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   26.00 

Cracked  Corn    33.00®  34.00 

Middlings    34.00@36.50 

Mixed  Feeds    28.00@31.00 

Rolled  Barley    24.00® 25.00 

Rolled  Oats    29.00®31.00 

Manhattan  Egg  Food,  per  ctl  15c 
Shorts    30.00@31.00 


65.00 


Cranberry  Beans    3.75 

Garvanzos    2.75 

Horse  Beans   

Small  Whites 
Large  Whites 

Limas   

Pea   

Pink   

Red  Kidneys 


2.75 
5.35 
3.25 


Cauliflower,  per  doz   40®  50c 

Lettuce,  per  crate   1.50®  2.25 

POTATOES. 
The  Salinas  Burbanks  have  gone  up  a 
few  points  due  to  the  heavy  demand  for 
fine  potatoes.  The  River  Whites  and  Ore- 
gon Burbanks  are  also  selling  well,  but 
the  speculators  who  control  the  market 
efuse  to  let  very  large  quantities  go  out 
at  prices  quoted  below  for  fear  that  they 
will  be  used  to  bear  the  market  down. 
Salinas  Burbanks,  per  ctl...$  2.25@  2.35 

River  Whites,  per  ctl   1.65@  1.90 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl   3.00®  3.25 

Oregon   Burbanks    1.90®  2.15 

Early  Rose    1.50@  1.65 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 
On  account  of  the  heavy  weather,  there 
is  very  little  domestic  i)oultry  being 
brought  into  San  F'rancisco,  but  the  heavy 
influx  of  Eastern  stock  has  got  the  mar- 
ket fairly  well  supplied.  Within  the  last 
two  days  9  carloads  of  Eastern  poultry 
have  arrived. 

Large  Broilers   $  4.50®  5.00 

Small  Broilers    3.00(g)  4.00 

Fryers    6.00®  6.50 

Hens,  extra    8.00®  10.00 

Hens,  large    6.00®  7.00 

Small  Hens    5.50®  6.00 

Old  Roosters    5.00®  5.50 

Young  Roosters    6.00@  7.00 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown.  8.00@10.00 

Squabs    3.50@  4.00 

Geese,  per  pair    2.50®  3.00 

Ducks    7.00®  9.00 

Turkeys,  per  lb.,  live   18®  20c 

BUTTER. 

Butter  fluctuated  greatly  this  last  week, 
but  it  has  gone  down  to  its  real  level, 
and  it  is  probable  that  it  will  maintain 
an  even  price  from  now  on. 

California  (extras),  per  lb   30  c 

Firsts    26  c 

Seconds    24  c 

EGGS. 

Eggs  remain  the  same  as  when  last 
quoted.  The  i)roduction  is  increasing  rap- 
idly, and  the  demand  is  very  steady. 

California  (extras),  per  doz   29  c 

Firsts   28  c 

Seconds    26  c 

Storage  (extras)    20  c 

CHEESE. 

The  cheese  market  is  only  fairly  well. 
The  demand  seems  to  have  fallen  off 
greatly  of  late. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb         16  c 

Firsts    14  c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   16  c 


The  New  York  .Journal  of  Commerce 
says  of  the  New  York  raisin  market: 

One  of  the  strongest  articles  on  the  list 
is  seedless  raisins.  Europe  has  taken  so 
much  of  these  to  supply  the  deficiency 
caused  by  the  shortage  in  the  Turkish 
crop  that  there  is  littie  left  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  home  trade,  which  are  now 
becoming  more  insistent  with  the  ap- 
proach of  the  spring  consuming  season. 
The  primary  market  for  California  sul- 
tanSs  is  reported  to  be  closely  cleaned 
up,  and  what  is  left  is  in  few  strong 
hands,  while  spot  holders,  who  have  been 
selling  at  5'jC.  New  York,  are  said  to 
have  no  more  to  offer  at  that.  They  now 
aste.5%c.,  and  sales  are  reported  to  have 
been  made  at  this  price.  Consumers  are 
buying  sparingly  and  against  the  actual 
wants  of  the  moment.  Having  bought 
about  everything  obtainable  for  export 
from  the  coast,  English  operators  who  are 
having  a  big  demand  from  northern  Eu- 
rope are  seeking  supplies  of  Thompson's 
seedless  here,  but  find  only  limited  quan- 
tities available  and  nothing  under  7\,.C- 
New  York. 

Evaporated  Apples,  per  lb...    9>4@10  c 

Figs,  black    4'^@  5  c 

Figs,  white    5    ®  7'/:.c 

Apricots    12    @13  c 

Moorpark,  fancy    13'^@14  c 

Peaches    6    ®  6%c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis    6    @7  c 

30s,  premium  of  IV&c. 

40s,  premium  of  %c. 

Pears    9    @13  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox    2'/l>®  3  c 

Thompson  Seedless    414c 

Seedless  Sultanas    3'/..®  4  c 


There  is  a 


SEEDS, 
fairly  good 


market  in  all 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 

Asjiaragus  has  commenced  to  come  in 
n  fairly  large  quantities,  and  it  is  of 
excellent  quality.  It  is  predicted  that 
the  crop  this  year— unless  heavy  storms 
flood  out  the  asparagus  plantations— will 
be  very  larg«  and  prices  will  get  rather 
low.  One  means,  however,  of  preventing 
the  glut  which  happened  last  year  is  the 
fact  that  the  California  Vegetable  Union 
is  going  to  handle  "grass"  in  the  East- 
ern cities  and  will  ship  it  where  it  is 
needed,  after  the  manner  of  the  orange 
crop.  Most  of  the  vegetables  in  the  San 
Francisco  market  at  present  come  from 
Mexico.  The  west  coast  of  the  Southern 
republic  has  supplied  all  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  States  with  their  winter  vegetables 
and  will  no  doubt  be  one  of  the  greatest 
competitors  of  California  in  vegetable 
lines.  This  is  especially  true  of  toma- 
toes, eggplant,  and  string  beans.  As  pre- 
dicted last  week,  onions  have  gone  up  25c 
per  hundred  and  are  selling  well  at  this 
increased  price.  On  account  of  the  warm 
rains  the  market  is  glutted  with  mush 
rooms. 

Onions:  New  Yellow.  sack..$ 

Garlic,  per  lb  

Green  Peas,  i)er  lb  

Turnips,  per  sack  

Tomatoes,  per  crate   

Eggplant,  per  lb  

Cucumbers,  per  doz  

Summer  Squash,  per  box. . .  . 

String  Beans,  per  lb  

Cabbage    ^2® 

Green  Peppers,  per  lb.... 

Carrots   

Celery,   per  crate,  large. 

Rhubarb,  per  lb  

Mushrooms,  per  lb  


2.00® 

2.10 

4® 

6c 

6®  12»1. 

65® 

75c 

90(3 

1.20 

10®  12'.j 

80® 

1.00 

1.50® 

2.00 

10® 

15c 

60® 

80c 

9(a) 

10c 

65® 

75c 

1.40® 

1.75 

5® 

6c 

5@ 

J  5c 

Deciduous  Fruits. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
The  demand  for  high-grade  apples 

very  keen.    Poor-grade  stuff  is  dragging 

along  with  few  pickers. 

Apples,  per  box — 

Newtown    1.00®  1.25 

Other  varieties    35®  60c 

Fancy  Red,  4-tier    90®  1.25 

Bellefleur    1-00®  1.25 

Winter  Nelis  Pears    2.50®  3.00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

The  dried  fruit  market  still  maintains 
its  strength,  and  prunes  are  steady  at 
about  7c.    The  raisin  situation,  accord 
ing  to  the  Fresno  Republican,  is  as  fol 
lows:    The  Fresno  Home  Packing  Co.  is 
contracting  freely  for  1911,  1912,  and  1913 
raisins  at  3'/,c.,  and  in  the  past  week 
or  ten  days  has  contracted  for  more  than 
800  tons  of  goods  in  the  Orosi  district 
The  figure  named  in  all  the  three-year 
contracts  made,  is  3 Vic    Business  in  fu- 
ture deliveries  has  been  exceedingly  act- 
ive during  the  past  few  days;  in  fact,  it 
is  stated  that  much  more  interest  has 
been  evinced  in  1911.  1912.  and  1913  goods 
than  in  the  holdover  from  the  1910  crop. 
Prices  for  1910  Muscats  are  ruling  strong 
at  3«4c.,  but  the  packers  are  not  send- 
ing many  buyers  out.    They  are  willing 
to  buy  at  this  figure,  however,  when  the 
growers  come  to  them  to  sell.    A  deter- 
mined effort  is  being  made  to  advance  the 
price  to  3'-..c.,  and  it  is  predicted  that 
before  another  week  is  ended  the  packers 
will  be  paying  this  for  1910  goods.  Seed 
less  raisins  are  now  at  a  premium,  both 
on  the  Coast  and  in  the  East.  Sultanas 
and  Thompsons,  formerly  a  drug  on  the 
market,  are  now  practically  all  cleaned 
up  and  what  remain  are  being  held  at 
firm   prices.     Eastern   reports  tell  of  a 
great  scarcity  of  seedless  goods  and  also 
announce  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
get  anything  from  the  Coast  as  the  seed- 
less goods  are  also  practically  cleaned  up 
here. 


Citrui!  Fruits. 

The  orange  offerings  are  very  large  at 
present,  but  the  demand  is  in  fairly  good 
shape.     The   Florida  oranges  have  not 
been  in  very  good  condition  so  this  has 
helped  out  the  California  product.  The 
East  is  paying  a  premium  for  large  sizes, 
and  several  of  the  growers  have  been 
reaping  a  harvest  furnishing  this  class  of 
oranges.    The  rain  had  a  beneficial  effect 
on  the  groves,  but  some  of  the  growers 
are  making  a  mistake  and  shipping  the 
fruit  too  soon  after  the  rain,  so  that  it 
is  showing  decay.     A   lemon   club  has 
been   formed  in  New  York  and  it  has 
agreed  to  shii)  10  carloads  of  fancy  lem- 
ons per  week  during  the  next  four  months 
This  is  to  convince  the  New  York  trade 
of  the  suijerior  quality  of  the  California 
lemon  over  that  of  Sicily.    In  New  York, 
at  the  sales  on  .Ian.  31,  11 carloads  of 
navels,  61^,  carloads  of  Thompsons,  and 
one  carload  of  lemons  were  sold.  Al- 
though the  weather  was  extremely  cold, 
the  fruit  was  good  and  sold  from  5  to  10c. 
higher.     Large  navels  sold  from  $2  to 
$3.  while  the  small  ranged  from  $1.85  to 
$2.10.     Thompson's  extra   fancy  ranged 
from  $2.90  to  $3.25,  while  fancy  lemons 
sold  from  $3.50  to  $4.    At  the  auction 
sales  held  the  day  before  the  iirices  were 
not  as  good.    There  were  39  carloads  of 
navels  sold  in  New  York  and  two  car- 
loads of  lemons.    The  navels  ranged  from 
$1.65  to  $2.85,  while  the  lemons  sold  from 
$3.75  to  $3.35.    In  Cincinnati  the  market 
declined  in  oranges  and  advanced  on  lem- 
ons.   Four  carloads  of  navels  ranged  from 
$1.60  to  $2.05,  and  2  carloads  of  lemons 
ranged  from  $2.30  to  $3.65.    The  4  car- 
loads of  Floridas  ranged  from  $1.45  to  $2. 
In  Boston.  19  carloads  of  navels  were  sold 
at  prices  ranging  from  $1.65  to  $2.60.  The 
St.  Louis  market  was  weak  on  navels, 
on  account  of  poor  condition,  and  prices 
only  ranged  from  $1.35  to  $1.95.    It  was 
higher,  however,  on  lemons,    and  they 
ranged  from  $2.K5  to  $::.fi5.    The  Phila- 
delphia market   is  improving    on  good 
stock  and  11  carloads  of  navels  ranged 
from  $1.60  to  $2.45.    There  were  15  car- 
loads of  Floridas,  which  averaged  $1.70. 
Grapefruit  averaged  $2.65  and  tangerines 
averaged  $1.:!0.    In  Pittsburg  11  carloads 
of  navels  ranged  from  $1.70  to  $3..50.  The 
total  shipment  of  oranges  to  .Ian.  29  has 
been  6636  carloads,  and  lemons,  1047  car- 
loads, making  a  total  of  7683. 
Navel  oranges — 

Extra  choice   $  2.00®  2.25 

Choice    l.-'iOiR)  2.00 

Valencias,  choice  to  fancy.  Nomina) 

Choice    Nominal 

Standard   Nominal 

Tangerines    1.25f7  1.7.5 

Choice  Lemons    1.75(ff  2.25 

Fancv  Lemons    2.75®  3.00 

Standard    1-25®  1.50 

Limes    4.00®  4.50 

Grape  Fruit    2..50®  3.00 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc 

NUTS. 

The  California  Almond  Growers'  Asso- 
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ciation  is  rapidly  getting  rid  of  its  al- 
monds, and  has  shipped  another  carload 
to  New  York.  Already  this  association 
has  shipped  several  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  almond  kernels  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  almond  market  seems  to  be 
getting  brighter  and  is  well  controlled. 
Almonds — 

Nonpareils    15  @15il.c 

I  X  L    14  @14VoC 

Ne  Plus  Ultra    13  @13i-;.c 

Drakes    11  @llViC 

Languedoc    10y2@il  c 

Hardshells    8    @  SK-c 

Walnuts— Softshell,  No.  1...  15  c 

Standard    14i^c 

Softshell,  No.  2   11  c 

Budded    ITVaC 

HONEY. 

There  is  very  little  doing  in  the  honey 
market  at  present,  as  this  is  between 
seasons  and  tiie  first-class  honey  has 
been  used  up  and  nothing  but  second- 
grade  stuff  remains. 

Com— White  Sage    14    @15  c 

Extracted— Water  White  ...    8i/.@  9  c 

Light  Amber    7    @8  c 

Amber    5    @  6  c 

Sacramento  River  Comb.  ..  .    12  @12';.c 
BEESWAX. 

Light    27M!^30  c 

Dark    23    @26  r 

HOPS. 

According  to  reports,  the  hop  market 
in  Oregon,  Washington,  and  California 
has  been  cornered  by  a  Portland  concern 
and  it  now  controls  some  10,000  bales. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  very  few 
bales  left  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  if 
the  above  report  is  true,  the  Eastern 
brewers  and  dealers  will  have  to  pay  a 
high  price  to  the  hop  merchants. 

Hops,  1910  crop    18    @22  c 

1911  Crop    llV.c 

Live  Stock. 

DRESSED  MEAT. 

Beef:  Steers,  per  lb   8i/2@  9  c 

Cows    7    @8  c 

Heifers    8  c 

Mutton:   Wethers    9    @  9V.c 

Ewes    7%@  Sy,c 

Ewes    9    @  9V2C 

Lambs    10i/.@Hi/I.c 

Hogs,  dressed   .  10    @13  c 

LIVE  STOCK. 
The  beef  market  is  still  strong  and  a 
Seattle  concern  is  offering  lli'ic.  at  the 
corrals  for  beet-pulp  stock  near  Salinas. 
The  stock  raisers  in  that  section  are  hold- 
ing out  for  12c.  and  even  more,  and  so 
far  there  have  been  no  sales  reported 
this  last  week  at  llioC.  As  the  prime 
beef  is  going  up,  stags  and  worn-out  milk 
cows  are  bringing  higher  prices,  on  ac- 
count of  the  poor  people  who  demand 
beef  and  must  have  it,  but  they  take  the 
cheaper  grades  instead.  Hogs  remain 
about  the  same  with  the  supply  and  de- 
mand about  equal.  Some  of  the  commis- 
sion men  predict  that  pork  will  go  up 
a  point  in  the  near  future.  Mutton  is  in 
fairly  good  supply,  but  No.  1  stock  is 
bringing  top  prices,  and  the  demand  for 
lamb  is  also  keeping  up.  Most  of  the 
stock  which  has  been  on  stubble  has  been 
sold  out,  so  that  sheep  are  now  being  held 
firmly  and,  unless  good  prices  are  jjaid. 
the  sheep  raisers  will  not  let  go.  Veal 
is  still  hard  to  get,  and  the  butchers 
are  scouring  the  country  trying  to  fill 
present  needs. 
Gross  weight: 

Steers:   No.  1    5«/4@  6  c 

No.  2    514®  5%c 

Cows  and  Heifer^  No.  1....    4V.(g)  5  c 

No.  2    4    @  4V.C 

Bulls  and  Stags    21/2®  3 %c 

Calves:   Light    6    @  GViC 

Medium    5i/.@  5%c 

Heavy    4%@  5  c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   7    @  8  c 

150  to  250  lbs   814®  8%c 

100  to  150  lbs   7%@  8  c 

Common  Hogs,  per  lb   5    (5)  6V_.c 

Small  prime  wethers    4%@  5  c 

Large  prime  wethers    41^®  4V'C 

Ewes    414®  4V'.c 

Lambs    6    @  6Vic 

WOOL. 

This  market  still   remains  very  dull, 
and  there  is  nothing  doing. 
Fall  Clip- 
Mountain  Free    9    (Tf  1 1  c 

Valley  Fall  and  Lamb....      7    ®10  c 

Northern    7    ®10  c 

Southern  Spring    10    ®11  c 

Middle  Counties    12    ®13  c 

Northern    IS    @19  c 

HIDES. 

There  is  no  change  in  the  hide  mar- 
ket, although  tanners  are  tryin.g  to  force 
down   prices.     The  price  of  leather  to 


Avery  Double  Cylinder  Engine  Tbreshins  Outfit 


An  Avery  Threshing  Outfit  is  a  Thresherman^s 
^^Money  Maker^^  and  a  Farmer^s  ^^Grain  Saver'^ 


Three  Reasons  Why  It's  the  Machine 
for  a  Thresherman 

It 's  a  Long  Laster 

An  Avery  Outfit  isn't  the  kind  that's  worn  out  by 
the  time  you  get  it  paid  for.  Each  year  more  thresh- 
ermen  are  learning  that  the  Avery  Company  builds 
strong  machines  and  not  the  cheaply  constructed  kind . 

The  Big  Run  Machines 

Ask  any  Avery  Thresherman  about  the  way  an 
Avery  Outfit  handles  the  Grain.  An  Avery  Engine 
is  a  strong  puller,  and  there  are  no  flimsy  contrap- 
tions in  the  Separator  to  slow  things  down.  You  can 
do  good  work  and  a  big  lot  of  it  with  an  Avery. 

Suits  Your  Customers 

That's  one  of  the  most  important  things.  Does 
a  good  job  in  saving  and  cleaning  and  doesn't  keep 
breaking  down  all  the  time,  and  piling  up  the  ex- 
pense. With  an  Avery  you  can  get  there  and  get 
away,  and  you  leave  a  pleased  customer  behind. 


Three  Reasons  Why  It's  the  Machine 
for  a  Grain  Growing  Farmer 

It  Saves  Your  Grain 

To  show  just  what  an  Avery  Separator  will  do  in 
saving  the  Grain,  we  have  made  a  number  of  canvas 
tests.  These  tests  show  an  average  saving  of  99.92 
per  cent.  Almost  Perfect.  The  best  proven  record 
of  grain  saving  that  has  ever  been  made. 

Does  Fine  Cleaning 

An  elevator  owner  wrote  us,  "The  Avery  Machine 
sends  me  the  cleanest  grain  that  I  ever  received." 
Time  and  time  again  threshermen  have  told  us 
that  the  grain  threshed  with  an  Avery  brings  a 
higher  market  price  because  it's  cleaner. 

Does  Quick  Work  and  Gets  Away 

"No  tinkering  around"  is  what  one  farmer  wrote 
about  the  work  of  an  Avery  "Yellow  Fellow"  and 
that  tells  the  whole  story.  Does  clean  work  and  quick 
work  and  isn't  always  breaking  down  on  your  job. 


FURTHERMORE— Avery  Machinery  is  Also  Backed  Up  By 
The  Strongest  Warranties  Ever  Given  by  Any  Manufacturer 

If  you  are  a  thresherman  you  should  find  out  all  about  the  money  making  Avery  Outfit.  Single  or  Double 
Cylinder  Engine.  Any  size  Outfit.  If  yoic  are  a  grain  growing  farmer  yoM  should  find  out  all  about  the  fine 
work  in  cleaning  and  saving  your  grain  that  an  Avery  "Yellow  Fellow"  will  do  for  you.  Our  catalog  tells  all  about 
their  construction,  and  shows  them  in  colors  just  as  they  look.  Write  for  onr  complete  free  Color  Illustrated  Catalog.  Address 

AVERY  COMPANY,  294  Iowa  Street,  PEORIA,  ILLINOIS 

Also  Makers  of  Corn  Growing  and  Steam  Plowing  Machinery — Send  for  Catalogs 


BABB-CARTER  CO.,  Agents 


OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 


Avery  Single  Cylinder  Engine  Threshins  Outfit 


shoe  merchants  has  gone  up,  yet  the  hide 
buyers  claim  that  leather  is  selling  at 
such  low  prices  that  they  can  not  afford 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  stock  raisers 
in  regard  to  the  price  of  hides. 
Wet  Salt- 
Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  10  c 

Medium    9  c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  gi^.c 
Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  SMiC 
Light  Cows,  30  to  50  ibs..  8V.c 

Kip    10  c 

Veal   :   15  c 

Calf    15  c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides   18  c 

Dry  Bulls    15  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   17  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   17.M;C 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   22  c 

Fall  Lambs   24    @40  c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   %  1.00@  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. .       60®  90c 

Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos   40@  60r 

Spring  Lambs    25@  50f 

HORSES. 

The  next  two  months  should  see  horses 
at  a  ))remium,  especially  the  heavy  ani- 
mals which  can  be  used  in  plowing  and 
general  farm  work.  Draymen  of  San 
Francisco  say  that  it  is  impossible  at 
the  present  time  to  get  a  line  on  a  heavy 
draft  horse. 

Desirable  Drafters,  ]7u0  lbs.  up .  $275(3)300 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   225@27t 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   •>m';.->-.' 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  13.50  lbs.  175'®200 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250. . .  125@150 


Desirable  Farm  Mares   135@150 

Young    200 

Old  Mares    100@150 

MULES. 

The  mule  market  is  still  keeping  up 
its  old  gait  and  all  available  mules  are 
bringing  top  prices.  Many  scrubby  and 
mongrel  mules,  however,  are  being  ship- 
ped into  the  State  to  take  the  place  of 
those  shipped  to  the  islands  of  the  Pacific 
where  they  are  being  used  on  the  sugar 
l)lantations. 

1200  lbs  $250@300 

1100  lbs   200@225 

1000  lbs   150@175 

900  lbs   125@150 

The  American  Steel  Post  Co.  has  been 
awarded  the  contract  for  its  "Carbo  Steel 
Posts"  to  be  used  for  building  the  drift 
fence  for  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  Washington,  D.  C, 
which  also  has  a  branch  office  in  Los 
Angeles.  This  fence  is  l)eing  built  under 
the  detail  specifications  of  the  United 
States  Forester  at  San  Diego,  and  great 
care  is  being  taken  with  respect  to  con- 
struction to  make  this  fence  serve  the 
purpose  of  keeping  cattle  from  ranging 
from  the  Mexican  territory  in  the  United 
States,  thus  i)rohil)iting  the  bringing  in 
of  ticks  and  diseases. 

The  American  Date  Co.  has  sent  H. 
F.  Cole  to  Algiers  to  get  date  offshoots 
which  are  to  be  planted  on  the  planta- 
tion of  this  comiiany  in  the  Coachella 
valley. 


The  Boss  Tree  Protector 

Made  ol  Yucca  Palm 

Is  cheap,  durable,  and 
quickly  put  on  the  tree.  It 
prevents  rabbits  from  de- 
stroying your  trees.  A  sure 
protection  against  frost, 
sunburn,  grasshoppers  or 
dry  winds.  Can  be  easily 
moved;  will  last  for  years. 
Wend  for  samples. 

  .i.I 

Price 

Per  1000 

10  in.  long.  7  in.  wide,  $9.50 
l:;  in.  long.  7  in.  wide.  10.50 
14  in.  long,  7  in.  wide.  11.50 
16  in.  long,  7  in.  wide,  13.00 
18  in.  long.  7  in.  wide,  14.50 
24  in.  long,  7  in.  wide,  17.00 
30  in.  long.  7  in.  wide,  20.00 

YUCCA  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


1380  Willow  Street. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


FARMERS  EDUCATIONAL  AND 
CO-OPERATIVE  UNION  OF  AMERICA 

All  that  Its  name  lin plies.  An  up-tc-ilate  farm- 
ers organization  e.xtencling  over  Ivventy-sl.x 
States.  California  DIvlson  now  well  established. 
Send  for  partleulars  State  Secretary,  Farmers 
Union,  Box  (iS,  Imperial,  Cal. 


VVA.VTKf)  POSITIONS— -Two  young  Cer- 
mans  want  positions  on  Irrigated  farms, 
with  fruit  or  stock;  salary  not  so  import- 
ant as  p.vperience.  Address  Box  26,  Pacific 
Rural  Press. 
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If  it  is  a  CULTIVATOR  you  want,  why  not 

THE  BENICIA-ORR? 


The  Benicia-Orr  Cultivator  is  mi  implement  with  new  and 
original  features,  ^vhich  lias  been  designed  by  a  practical  field  man. 
It  has  been  thoroughly  tested  and  proven  superior  in  many  im- 
portant particulars  to  any  other  cultivator  on  the  market. 

Our  space  won't  permit  an  extended  description,  but  the  man 
who  knows  will  note  that  among  some  of  the  desirable  features  are: 
THE  FRAME  IS  LOW;  EXTENDS  OUT  BEYOND  AND  IN 
FRONT  OF  WHEELS  AND  DRIVER;  THE  ADJUSTING  LEVER 
IS  CONVENIENTLY  PLACED,  AND  THE  DRAFT  IS  APPLIED 
DIRECT. 

These  features,  combined  with  the  fact  that  the  driver's  weight 
e(nializes  weight  of  frame,  insuring  ease  of  handUngand  a  perfect 
balance  in  every  position;  that  there  is  no  weight  on  horses'  necks, 
and  that  the  .size  can  be  easily  changed  from  seven  to  nine  teeth, 
make  it  a  very  superior  implement. 

If  you  ever  used,  are  now  using,  or  expect  to  use,  a  cultivator, 
you  will  be  interested  in  this  new,  up-to-date  implement. 

If  there  is  no  agency  in  your  vicinity,  write  direct  to 


TO  THE  TRADE:     \\  c  are 

receivitif;  luuuerous  iii- 
(liiiries  for  tliis  implement. 
If  you  want  an  exclusive 
Hfrency  write  us  today. 


BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 

PACIFIC  BUILDING 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

FACTORY:  BENICIA.  CALIFORHIA 


PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 


SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 


PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR  WOOD  PIPE  FOR 

WATER,  OIL.   WINE,  IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 

MINING  AND  CTANIDING.  MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  In.  to  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lay- 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  in.  to  12  ft.  sbippod  knocked  down.' 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.  New  Pipe  Catalogue  In  Preparation. 
FACTORIES!  OFFICBSi 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  S18  Market  St..  Saa  Fraaclaro,  Cal 

PORTLAND,  ORE.                        Kenton  Station,  Portland,  Ore. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.  404  l':<niltable  Haak  Bdg..  Lm  AaKrles,  Cal. 

BOXES  and  BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT   AND    VEGETABLE    BOXES   OUR  SPECIALTY. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCANTILE   BOX  CO. 

Ml  BERRY  STRF.ET  (Near  Faiirth>  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


CA.IMXOIM  F»LOWS 

BAKER  &  HAIVIILXOM 


San  Francisco 


Sacrannento 


Los  Angeles 


WESTERN  F»IF»E  AND  STEEL  CO, 

8UCCK880R8  TO 
KRANCIS  SMITH  &  CO..   Vlanuf acturers  ol 


FOR  XOWIM   WATER  WORKS 
Hydranllc.  Irrigation  and  Power  PlanU,  Well  Pipe.  Etc.    All  SIzet. 
Office.  9  Fremont  Street.      Works  at  8th  and  Townaend,  San  Francisco.  California 

Water  and  Oil  Tanks— all  sizes.  Coatlni:  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Asphaltum 


CHICO  NURSERY  COMPANY 

OROWBRS  OF  HIGH  ORAUE  NURSERY  STOCK 

Prompt  attention  given  to  orders  sent  In  by  mall.  Write  us  for  prices  on  Apples,  Peacfies, 
Pears,  Cherries,  Plums,  Prunes,  Aprloote,  Almonds,  "ng.  Walnuts,  Blk.  Walnuts,  Figs, 
Wrape  Vines  and  Berries.   Ornamental  Trees,  Flowering  Shrubs  and  Hoses.  Catalog  free. 

CHICO  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Chico,  Cal. 


(jf  Careful  irrigationists  are  mvestigatmg  our 
new  water  balanced  Pump— then  buying  it* 

C]f  Experience  has  taught  them  that  a  successful  pump     Krogh  Electric  Pump 
must  be  not  only  efficient  but  must  also  be  capable  of  withstanding,  to  a 
reasonable  degree,  the  cutting  action  of  sand.    Our  pumps  excel  on  this  point. 
Bulletin  No.  RIO  tells  all  about  them. 


Krogh  New  Vertical  i         *.  U. 

Water  Balanced  Pump  Complete  StOCK. 


(][  Our  branch  house,  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street,  Los  Angeles,  carries  a 


Krogh  Manufacturing  Company 

149-157  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
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Forty-first  Year. 

Drouth  Resistance  of  the  Olive. 


[The  great  rush  to  olive  phinting  in  California 
thirty  years  ago  was  based  upon  the  conception 
of  the  olive  as  a  fruit-bearing  tree  likely  to  be 
profitable  ou  lauds  which  would  successfully  carry 
no  other  fruit-bearing  tree,  or  as  likely  to  be 
profitable  on  good  land  with  less  expenditure  for 
culture  than  any  other  tree  would  tolerate.  The 
result  was  an  immense  commercial  propagation  of 
olive  trees  and  free  planting  of  them  in  all  sorts 
of  hiard  conditions  of  soil  and  climate,  and  in  many 
cases  a  loss  of  time  and  money  iiivesti'd.  Cali- 
foimia  fruit  grow- 
ers reached  the  con- 
tusion some  years 
/ago  that  the  olive 
in  a  bad  place  was 
not  worth  having. 

We  are  not  able 
to  state  .just  what 
constitutes  a  bad 
place  for  the  olive, 
except  that  it  is  a 
place  where  the  tree 
will  not  bear  profit- 
able crops,  and  this 
may  be  bad  only 
for  the  olive,  be- 
cause other  fruits 
may  s  o  m  e  t  i  m  e  s 
prove  their  profit- 
able bearing  under 
conditions  w  h  i  c  Ii 
the  olive  refuses  to 
honor.  For  nearly 
twenty  years  these 
d  i  s  a  p  p  0  i  ntments 
have  been  cropping 
out,  and  they  have 
never  been  e  x- 

plained  except  by  the  wilfullucss  of  the  olive. 
Barren  trees  have  remained  so  through  all  im- 
proved treatment  of  irrigation,  fertilization, 
pruning,  spraying  and  cultivation,  so  that  better 
culture  does  not  do  as  a  panacea  for  olive  ills. 
At  the  same  time  trees  will  bear  under  what 
would  seem  to  be  very  unfavorable  conditions. 
Owing  to  increasing  demand  and  irregular  sup- 
plies, the  olive  is  now  one  of  the  most  promising 
and  profitable  fruits  to  grow— if  one  is  sure  of 
getting  the  fruit.  The  only  safe  conclusion  is 
that  there  will  be  fruit  where  there  is  fruit,  if 
the  same  variety  of  olive  is  planted,  and  that  all 
plantings  are  experimental  until  this  fact  is  es- 
tablished. 

"We  indulge  in  these  reflections  because  there 
has  .iust  appeared  a  very  interesting  publication 
by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  entitled 
"Drouth  Resistance  of  the  Olive  in  Southwestern 
States."  by  Mr.  S.  C.  Mason,  who  has  been  p\ir- 
suing  plant  studies  in  southern  ('alifornia  for 
some  time,  and  we  are  anxious  to  give  our  readers 
some  of  his  conclusions,  asking  them  to  remem- 


ber that  California  has  had  the  experience  which 
we  have  outlined  and  that  they  shoiild  not  con- 
clude in  favor  of  the  olive  under  hard  conditions 
too  quickly.  Remember  also  that  there  nuiy  be 
many  standards  of  profitability  and  that  a  recom- 
pense which  might  suit  an  Arab  in  North  Africa 
might  not  agree  with  an  American's  idea  of  what 
is  a  profitable  return  for  his  time  and  money. — 
Editor.] 

BetAveen  the  ocean  and  the  mount;r'ns  of 
southern  California  an  olive  industry  is  l);is('(]  on 
the  local  I'ainfall  on  lands  above  canal  lines  or 
lacking  a  sufficient  water  supply.  Excellent  ex- 
ainT)les  of  this  type  of  olive  culture  may  be  found 


Olive  Trees — The  Smaller  Stunted  by  Excessive  Pruning. 

in  the  neighborhood  of  Beaumont,  liivei'side 
county;  La  Mirada,  Orange  county:  Chatswoilli 
and  San  Fernando,  Los  Angeles  county ;  in  Santa 
Barbara  county ;  and  also  in  the  more  northerly 
part  of  the  State  near  Oroville. 

While  varying  considerably  in  their  (d'matic 
conditions  they  all  agree  in  these  general  features: 
A  minimum  temperature  never  below  20°  and  sel- 
dom lower  than  28°  or  80°  P.;  a  maximum  sum- 
mer temperature  of  105°  in  cooler  seasons  to  114° 
F.  in  extremely  hot  years,  but  with  a  nu)nthly 
mean  temperature  not  below  48°  in  winter  and 
seldom  exceeding  80°  F.  in  sunnnca'.  Th(>  arnnial 
rainfall  at  Los  Angeles  has  exceeded  12  inches 
during  nioi'c  than  half  of  the  years  during  the  last 


thre 


decades,  occasonal 


I'ising  to  22  or 


28 


inches,  or  even  higher,  and  only  in  I'are  years  of 
drouth  falling  as  low  as  T'/o  inches,  with  the  inini- 
nuini  of  4.88  inches  during  the  lliii'ty  years  re- 
corded. 

The  rainfall  of  this  I'cgion  is  enhanced  IVe- 
cpient  coast  fogs.  The  mean  relative  humidity 
from  month  to  month  is  an  important  factor  in  all 


such  cultural  problems,  but  this  is  obtainable  only 
foi-  Los  Angeles,  with  which  point  we  may  fairly 
compare  Los  Angeles  county  and  Orange  county. 
This  ranges  from  61  to  90  per  cent  for  the  5  a.  m. 
observation,  and  from  HI  to  68  per  cent  for  the 
.■)  ]).  111.  observation.  This  condition  of  atmos- 
l)heric  moisture  would  give  orchards  in  these  lo- 
calities a  great  advantage,  for  instance,  over  the 
one  studied  at  Palm  Springs  in  the  edge  of  the 
Colorado  desert,  except  that  the  trees  suffer  more 
from  tile  attacks  of  parasites  in  the  more  humid 
climate. 

One  of  the  most  extensive  examples  of  olive 
culti're  withiMit  ii-i-'i^at ion  in  this  region  is  to  be 

found  on  a  large 
ranch  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  Los  An- 
geles county,  near 
La  :\rirada,  (Jal. 
Here  are  500  acres 
in  olives,  the  oldest 
set  sixteen  years 
ago  and  others  as 
recently  as  seven 
or  eight  years  ago. 
The  planting  dis- 
tance was  only  20 
feet,  giving  108 
trees  to  the  acre. 
The  olives  occupy 
rolling  hillside  land 
for  the  most  part, 
difficult  of  irriga- 
tion even  if  a  water 
s  u  ji  p  1  y  w  ere  at 
hand.  The  soil  is  as 
a  rule  rather  strong 
adobe,  with  some 
admixture  of  sand 
in  parts  of  it.  The 
natni'e  of  the  hills 
nearest  would  indi- 
cate an  abundance  of  lime  in  the  soil,  which  is  so 
impoitaut  for  olive  production.  Some  degree  of 
cultivation  is  given  between  the  rows,  but  with 
the  older  trees  the  spread  of  the  branches  pre- 
vents reaching  all  of  the  surface. 

The  original  plan  was  to  remove  half  of  the 
trees  as  they  began  to  crowd,  by  cutting  out  every 
other  row  on  the  diagonal.  The  effect  of  this  i.s  to 
I(>ave  one-liiilf.  or  54  trees  to  the  acre,  in  rows  20 
feet  apart,  and  trees  40  feet  apart  in  the  row  alter- 
nating. This  has  been  done  with  some  blocks  of 
the  older  trees,  and  is  a  very  evident  gain.  Where 
the  original  stand  of  the  older  trees  still  remains 
there  is  evidence  of  crowding  and  lack  of  thrift 
in  many  cases,  and  the  writer  is  convinced  that 
a  st;md  oi'  (>t\]y  21  trees  to  the  acre,  or  40  by  40 
feet,  would  be  st'll  better  as  the  trees  advance 
ill  age.  The  great  vigor  and  productiveness  of 
the  trees  along  the  draws  and  low  places  where 
any  siili)liis  of  rain  would  flow  give  evidence  that 
water  famine  had  been  felt  by  the  small  trees. 
A  notable  feature  of  this  orchard  was  the 
(Continued  on  Page  II:/.) 
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California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temi)erature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Ri  kal  Pkkss  by  the  I'liited  Slates 
Department  of  Agriculture,  \\'eather  Bureau,  at  ,San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m.,  Feb.  7,  1911 : 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

'remi)era- 
ture  Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Xormal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

1.0-1 

IH.GS 

20.48 

58 

:;4 

Red  Bluff  

.1') 

14.46 

14.8.T 

62 

;".4 

Sacrament"  

.92 

15.8.J 

11.59 

64 

42 

San  Francisco .. 

1.0!» 

17.79 

i;!.5l 

56 

42 

Wan  .Jose  

Jil 

l:5.0l 

8.48 

64 

;52 

Fresno  

.62 

6.41 

5..">5 

68 

;58 

Independence... 

.-52 

4.50 

5.4:1 

52 

26 

San  Luis  Obispo 

l.OH 

17.4(i 

11.65 

66 

4(1 

Los  .\ngeles  

1.24 

8.9;! 

8.89 

64 

46 

San  Diego  

1.S6 

7. SI 

5.75 

64 

44 

The  Week. 


Two  great  gootls  are  assured:  the  thiril  is  now 
tu  be  striven  for.  The  Panama-Paeific  is  ours;  the 
season's  rainfall  needs  only  si)rin<itinie  showers; 
but  "votes  for  women' "  still  require  the  powers 
of  voters  to  amend  the  constitiitioti  of  California. 
The  Senate  and  the  Assembly  at  Sacramento  have 
ordered  the  question  to  be  submitted  to  the  people 
at  a  special  constitutional  amendment  election. 
We  claim  it  to  be  an  agricultural  (pu^stion  because 
of  a  priority  claim  for  equal  sutfrage  by  j)owerful 
agricultural  organizations  and  a  ])revailing  senti- 
ment favoring  it  in  agricultural  communities,  and 
we  expect  an  overwhelmingly  affirmative  vote  in 
all  rural  communities.  Woman's  ma.stery  of  im- 
portant public  ])roblems  was  manifested  first  in 
such  communities:  l)efore  the  women's  clubs  of 
the  towns  were  thought  of.  country  M(»men  were 
leading  discussions  of  sex-equality  in  property 
rights,  in  taxation  and  in  the  management  of  local 
schools,  churches  and  industrial  clubs  and  asso- 
ciations and  demonstrated  their  powers  by  their 
rational  actions  and  influences.  Now  tha't  the.v 
are  reinforced  by  the  organized  strength  of  urban 
women  and  perhaps  supplied  with  greater  skill  in 
leadership  by  tlie  urban  element,  the  full  force  of 
their  long-continued  advocacy  will  be  exerted  in 
support  of  the  constitutional  amendment  at  the 
election,  which  will  lie  announced  in  due  time. 


One  question  alone  has  seemed  to  us  important 
ill  this  connection,  and  that  is.  do  the  women 
really  wish  to  vote.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  man 
to  satisfy  himself  on  that  point  before  casting  his 
vote.  We  liave  little  patience  with  men  who  are 
claiming  that  women  do  not  desire  to  vote,  be- 
cause we  do  not  believe  that  they  have  any  broad 
knowledge  of  the  prevailing  will  of  women,  but 
are  speaking  from  their  own  preconceptions,  en- 
couraged perhaps  by  the  fragrance  of  the  clinging 
vines  Avhich  surround  them — exhaled  in  gratitude 
for  their  stout  support.  We  do  not  accept  this  as 
<'Xpressive  of  the  collective  wish  of  women,  but 
rather  as  a  manifestation  of  manhood's  disposi- 
tion to  stand  pat.  Something  more  than  this  is 
needed  to  determine  the  question  as  to  women's 
will  to  vote.  The  coming  election  will  afford  op- 
portunity for  women  to  declare  their  earnest  de- 
sire, and  they  sliould  assume  the  responsibility  of 


individual  and  collective  declaration  on  the  sub- 
.ject.  If  it  should  apjiear  that  women  really  do 
not  wish  to  vote,  certainly  the  franchise  should 
not  be  forced  upon  them,  but  if  a  clear  majority 
of  intelligent  women  does  favor  the  voting  jirivi- 
leye  for  their  sex,  there  is  neither  right  nor  reason 
to  Avithhold  it.  Every  man  should  promote  all 
promising  efforts  toward  the  necessary  demonstra- 
tion. It  will  not  do  to  oppose  the  amendment 
merely  upon  an  unsupported  claim  that  women 
are  not  interested  nor  desirous  of  voting. 


It  is  perhaps  to  be  expected  that  i)rejudiced 
men  will  have  recourse  to  all  expedients  to  pre- 
vent women  from  exerting  the  influence  which 
properly  belongs  to  them  in  the  settlement  of  this 
question.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  a 
member  of  the  minority  in  the  Assembly  at  Sacra- 
mento should  make  this  ridiculous  proposition, 
lie  is  reported  to  have  "prepared  a  bill  which  pro- 
vides that  any  woman  who  accosts  any  male  voter 
for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  his  vote,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  his  opinion  on  any  politi- 
cal (|uestion  that  may  be  submitted  to  the  voters 
of  this  State  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof 
on  the  day  of  any  general  election  or  special  elec- 
ti(urheld  therein,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
piiiiishalile  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $.")." 


There  is  no  danger  in  such  a  propositiiui.  for  the 
legislature  will  make  just  as  short  work  of  such 
things  as  they  did  of  the  claims  which  were  re- 
spectfully urged  against  the  main  question  when 
it  was  before  them.  In  fact,  they  will  make 
siiorter  work  of  it.  for  men  have  a  way  of  dealing 
with  those  who  offer  insults  to  women — and  this 
is  a  low  browed,  studied  insult.  Still  it  seems  to 
us  worth  a  comment  l)ecause  it  does,  in  a  way, 
signify  that  some  men  may  be  expected  to  ap- 
proach the  issne  in  such  a  spirit,  although  few  will 
be  so  coarse  in  the  manifestation  of  it.  Aside 
from  the  disgraceful  insult  involved,  it  is.  of 
course,  ridiculous  to  assume  an  attitude  of  pre- 
venting a  free  and  frank  effort  on  the  part  of 
those  who  desire  equal-suffrage  to  secure  it.  The 
author  of  tlie  above  proposition  claims  to  fear 
the  persuasions  of  women  in  influencing  the  votes 
of  those  who  do  not  know  their  own  minds.  The 
proper  tn-atment  for  such  people  is  to  disfranchise 
them — certainly  not  to  consign  them  to  the  worst 
influences  and  "protect"  them  from  the  best.  If 
a  man  vote  for  the  coming  amendment  because  a 
good  woman  requests  him  to  do  so.  he  is.  accord- 
ing to  our  notion,  striking  the  deepest  wisdom  on 
this  particular  subject — unconsciously  perhaps. 
If  he  vote  against  it  because  some  prejudiced  man 
perverts  him  l)y  the  cry  that  "babies  and  biscuits" 
constitute  a  woman's  sphere,  he  is  too  ignorant 
to  vote  at  all.  because  he  does  not  know  that  bet- 
ter liabies  and  better  biscuits  will  follow  the  ex- 
tension of  justice  to  women  and  that  in  a  single 
generation  better  fathers  ma.v  be  added  to  the 
gains  to  the  public. 


Uul  we  fear  we  are  taking  ourselves  too  se- 
riously. It  occurs  to  us  that  we  could  easily  show 
that  our  amended  costume  for  agricultural  women 
has  an  important  connection  with  the  cfpial  suf- 
frage issue.  Judging  l)y  what  our  readers  are 
writing  to  us  in  favor  of  this  costume,  it  would 
seem  easy  to  constitute  San  Francisco  the  foun- 
tain of  modes  for  field-working  women,  as  Paris 
is  for  the  biglier-ups.  Figuratively  speaking,  there 
is  to  be  a  rending  of  garments  as  expressive  of 
joy  for  moderns  as  it  was  of  woe  for  the  ancients. 
It  strikes  us  as  interesting  and  significant  that 
great  movements  for  costumic  and  constitutional 
amendments  should  coincide,  and  that  both  should 
deal  with  woman's  freedom  from  restrictions  and 


limitations.  Evidently,  then,  the  two  should  help 
each  other  toward  this  single  end.  If  we  could 
immediately  realize  the  costumic  reform  the  re- 
alization of  the  constitutional  would  more  speedily 
follow.  Its  course  Avould  then  l)e  freed  from  all 
such  insulting  obstructions  as  penalizing  the  so- 
licitation of  votes  for  the  amendment  to  which 
we  Iiave  referred.  In  the  first  place  it  would  be 
practically  impossible  to  prove  that  the  solicitor 
of  votes  was  of  the  forbidden  sex ;  second,  it  would 
be  so  dangerous  to  arraign,  because  of  the  im- 
proved defensive  jiower  of  Avomen.  that  no  one 
would  dare  to  try  it.  We  frankly  admit  that  we 
had  no  idea  of  the  breadth  of  bearing  of  the  new 
costume  when  we  suggested  it.  It  is  often  that 
way  with  great  inventors  and  discoverers. 


It  is  quite  po.ssible  that  the  a.seendancy  of  the 
eft'ort  for  erpial  suft'rage  in  this  State  may  play  an 
important  i)art  in  the  immediate  development  of 
the  State.  There  will  naturally  be  a  rallying  of 
working  suffragettes  from  all  i>arts  of  the  world 
to  make  sure  that  the  election  goes  aright.  Pos- 
sibly the  world  indeed  will  a])preciate  the  general 
affect  of  a  tremendous  affirmative  majority  in  this 
State,  which  stands  so  high  intellectually  and 
socially  that  it  may  be  surel.v  accounted  a  victory 
in  the  highest  places  and  fit  to  be  zealously 
worked  for.  Besides  we  shall  gain  the  residence 
of  rich  women  who  will  prefer  to  invest  their 
funds  where  they  can  vote  as  well  as  pay  taxes. 
This  will  bring  us  a  stream  of  European  title- 
holders  Avho  are  seeking  debt-payers  to  re-start 
thetn  in  the  world.  The  development  features  of 
the  pro])osifion  are  in  fact  only  beginning  to  dawn 
upon  us.  It  is  exceedingly  fortunate  that  reduced 
rates  over  the  Southern  Pacific,  Western  Pacific 
and  Santa  Fe  systems  will  go  into  effect  ^larch 
10  and  will  remain  eft'ective  until  April  10.  The 
new  schedule  provides  for  a  rate  of  .$25  from  ilis- 
souri  river  points.  $32  from  St.  Louis  and  $88  from 
Chicago.  Traffic  officials  are  confident  that  there 
will  be  an  unusually  heavy  colonist  travel  this 
spring,  and  arrangements  are  being  perfected  to 
handle  a  big  business  from  the  day  the  rates  go 
into  effect.  This  is  the  chance  of  a  lifetime  for 
the  suffragette. 


The  attempt  of  some  journals  to  make  Mr. 
George  Shima.  who  is  a  neighbor  of  ours  in  the 
hill  country  of  Berkeley,  a.  sort  of  an  Ah  Sin  in 
agriculture  is  all  wrong.  IMr.  Shima  is  an  expert 
•lajtanese  potato  grower  on  lands  near  Stockton. 
As  jtofato  i)rices  have  gone  aeroplanintr  it  has  l)een 
charged  that  Mr.  Shima  had  wickedly  cornered 
the  market  and  was  working  jiu  jitsu  on  prices. 
If  it  M-ere  true  it  would  simply  mean  that  white 
dealers  had  been  beaten  at  a  game  they  would  all 
have  enjoyed,  but  if  is  apparently  a  false  report 
in  all  particulars.  ]\Ir.  Shima 's  statement  is  this: 
"I  do  not  bu.v  ])otatocs  except  for  seed.  I  raise 
them.  I  find  that  the  man  that  tries  to  make  a 
corner  is  broken.  I  don't  do  that.  It  was  pub- 
lished that  I  had  900,000  sacks  on  December  1. 
That  was  not  so.  At  that  time  I  had  only  00.000. 
and  since  then  I  have  sold  in  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco  40.000  sacks.  With  what  I  save  to  ex- 
change for  seed,  I  have  now  only  2."). 000  sacks  to 
sell.  The  cause  of  the  high  price  of  potatoes  this 
year  is  the  frosts  last  spring.  In  1909  the  crop 
was  big,  and  many  thousand  sacks  Avere  thrown 
aM'ay.  the  price  was  so  low.  The  acreage  in  1910 
was  just  as  great,  and  the  price  might  have  been 
as  low  now.  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  frost,  and 
the  fact  that  the  crop  in  Idaho.  Utah  and  Colorado 
was  also  small.  The  crop  in  rjermany  was  small, 
too.  That  is  the  way  they  have  broken  the  price 
before — by  bringing  potatoes  from  Germany  and 
Scotland."    The  whole  matter  .seems  to  be  that 
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Mr.  Shima  had  potatoew  when  others  had  none  or 
i'f'w.  and  that  he  is  selling  at  the  market  price, 
whieh  is  always  wise  when  prices  are  high. 

Tlie  Australians  seem  to  be  succeeding  by  the 
application  of  a  very  old  and  simple  method  of 
growing  tomato  plants  to  considerable  size  under 
protection  and  putting  these  very  advanced  plants 
in  the  open  air  about  the  time  when  other  growers 
put  out  small  i)lauts  from  seed  beds.  Their  prac- 
tice is  to  j)lant  seed  beds,  using  bone  meal  fer- 
tilizer for  forcing  growth.  Each  plant  when  two 
inches  high  is  placed  in  a  tin  and  planted  in  a 
cold  frame,  the  solder  being  removed  from  the 
tins,  so  that  they  can  be  removed  without  disturb- 
ing the  soil  around  the  roots  when  the  plants  are 
moved  to  the  field.  It  is  claimed  that  the  grow- 
ers have  made  as  much  as  $2000  from  one  acre  of 
land  ill  growing  tomatoes  only.  Early  in  the 
season  the  tomatoes  brought  from  $3  to  $5  a  case 
at  Melbourne,  though  the  jiricc  subse(|iiently  fell 
to  $1  a  case.  This  practice  is  a  method  of  lialf- 
I'orcing  which  will  pay  if  prices  warrant  the  extra 
cost  of  handling  that  way. 

We  are  in  favor  of  conservation  and  we  are  per- 
fectly sure  that  coming  generations  will  grow 
crops  in  this  country  on  lands  which  arc  now  held 
to  be  undesirable,  but  it  is  certainly  going  too  far 
to  preach  conservation  on  this  text:  "There  is  no 
such  thing  as  bad  soil  in  the  United  States.  The 
matter  is,  there  is  a  poor  man  on  top  of  the  good 
soil."  We  arraign  that  statement  for  at  least  two 
reasons.  In  the  first  place  it  is  misleading  be- 
cause, although  possibly  no  soil  is  so  liad  that  it 
cannot  be  reclaimed  if  money  enough  is  used,  it 
gives  the  idea  that  one  can  be  careless  about  buy- 
ing land  and  still  not  lose  money.  In  the  second 
])lace,  it  is  an  unwarranted  reflection  on  the  sense 
and  wisdom  of  many  who  own  land  which  it  is 
not  at  present  possible,  economically,  to  render 
productive.  In  short,  it  is  one  of  the  wild,  sensa- 
tional declarations  which  are  now  being  too  often 
made  to  catch  public  attention.  Probably  all  the 
sensational  ju'eachers  that  ever  lived  have  not 
(lone  the  peace  and  sobriety  of  the  country  so 
iiMicii  liariii  as  one  of  these  loose  agricultural 
speakers  can  do  in  a  single  printed  oration.  Pro- 
ceeding upon  the  text  stated  above  this  seems  to 
have  been  the  sermon:  "There  are  a  billion  of 
acres  of  land  on  which  there  is  constant  loss  by 
erosion,  imiiroper  tillage,  floods,  storms,  etc. 
Placing  this  loss  at  $l-per  acre,  at  a  conservative 
estimate  a  billion  dollars  is  lost  to  the  country 
each  year  that  could  be  saved  if  proper  methods 
were  used."  The  sermon  is  much  better  than  the 
text,  which  is  not  common  when  the  text  is  from 
scripture,  but  it  is  quite  often  the  ease  when  one 
starts  out  to  strike  a  sensation  and  writes  his  own 
text.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  appreciable  relation  be- 
tween the  text  and  the  sermon,  except  in  the  losses 
of  a  poor  man  on  good  soil.  But  this  sound  state- 
ment is  vitiated  by  the  cry  that  there  is  no  bad 
soil.  Tlic  l)('st  mail  in  agriculture  knows  very 
well  that  there  is  jilenty  of  bad  soil,  of  course,  but 
it  is  not  the  best  man  who  is  in  danger.  It  is  the 
careless  or  ignorant  man  or  woman  who  is  doomed 
to  loss,  disappointment  and  bitterness  by  declara- 
tions by  those  in  places  of  authority  that  there  is 
no  bad  soil.  How  many  have  been  deceived 
hitherto.  Such  people  should  be  protected,  or  at 
least  warned. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Orange  Budding. 

To  the  Editor :  What  are  the  criticisms  and 
advantages  regarding  crown  budding,  putting  the 
sour  stock  out  where  one  wishes  the  tree,  and 


one  or  two  years  later  bud  instead  of  budding  the 
young  stock  low  on  the  trunk?  Is  this  crown 
budding  as  good  as  the  latter? — R..  Fresno. 

You  probably  mean  budding  in  the  head  of  the 
tree.  The  "crown"  is  properly  the  "root-crown" 
or  the  point  where  the  stem  crowns  the  roots. 
If  we  use  the  term  "crown"  for  some  other  part 
of  the  tree,  confusion  is  likely  to  result.  The 
trouble  with  planting  the  seedling  and  at  some 
future  time  cutting  back  the  branches  and  graft- 
ing in  the  head  above  the  forks  is  that  you  are 
undertaking  an  expensive  operation  and  losing 
time  in  getting  crops  of  fruit.  Unless  the  budding 
is  expertly  done,  you  will  get  very  irregular  trees 
or  be  disappointed  in  the  amount  of  re-working 
you  will  have  to  do.  Suckers  must  be  always 
watched  for;  that  ought  to  be  done  anyway,  but 
a  sucker  from  a  wild  stock  is  more  vigorous  and 
worse  in  effects  if  you  happen  to  overlook  it.  We 
should  avoid  all  such  trouble  by  planting  good 
clean  trees  budded  in  the  nursery.  You  may  have 
to  do  rebudding  later,  if  you  want  to  change  va- 
rieties, and  that  is  trouble  enough.  We  should 
not  rush  at  the  beginning  into  all  the  difficulties 
there  are. 


Sulphuring  Apricots. 

To  the  Editor:  A  regulation  under  the  Food 
and  Drugs  Act  has  recently  been  carried  in  this 
State  prohibiting  the  sale  of  dried  apricots  con- 
taining more  than  0.015  per  cent  of  sulphurous 
acid.  This  is  said  to  have  been  copied  from  Ameri- 
can legislation.  We  cannot  turn  out  a  satisfactory 
sample  here  with  less  than  about  0.8  per  cent. 
(Jould  you  j)lease  tell  me  what  provisions  with 
regard  to  sulphur  in  apricots,  if  any,  are  now  in 
force  in  (California?  It  is  said  that  you  use  glu- 
cose also.  Is  this  correct,  and,  if  so,  in  what  man- 
ner is  it  applied?  I  have  never  known  it  used 
here. — ('.  II.  P.,  Eenmark,  South  Australia. 

Your  authorities  seem  to  have  out-IIeroded 
Herod,  for  the  U.  S.  regulation  allows  0.085  per 
cent  of  sulphur  dioxide,  and  this  amount  is  so 
innocently  small  that  our  fruit  driers  made  so 
great  a  protest  that  the  whole  regulation  has  been 
made  inoperative  during  the  last  three  years 
while  the  whole  (piestion  of  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  sulphur  is  being  reviewed  by  a  special  com- 
mission of  physiological  chemists  which  has  not 
yet  made  its  report.  We  have  now,  therefore,  no 
regulation  in  force  except  such  as  the  fruit  may 
encounter  when  placed  on  saie  in  other  States 
or  countries,  and  then  of  cour,se  it  is  under  what- 
ever regulations  are  locally  in  force.  You  seem 
to  be  using  altogether  too  much  sulphur  if  the 
fruit  shows  0.8  per  cent  of  sulphur.  Our  driers 
would  probably  be  satisfied  with  0.125  to  0.250 
per  cent  (that  is,  one-eighth  to  one-quarter  of 
1  per  cent),  but  we  are  not  aware  that  they  have 
made  any  formal  declaration  of  agreement  to  any 
amount.  All  are  waiting  to  see  what  the  special 
commission  reports,  and  meantime  are  following 
their  own  judgments  as  to  times  and  amounts  of 
sulphuring. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  use  of  glucose  with 
apricots  or  other  fruits  whieh  are  cut  for  drying. 
It  was  at  one  time  used  to  some  extent  for  gloss- 
ing prunes,  but  has  been  generally  superceded  by 
brine  (5  lbs.  of  salt  to  100  gallons  of  water)  or 
by  glycerine  (1  lb.  to  20  gallons  of  water)  or 
by  a  prune-juice  dip  made  by  extracting  the  juice 
from  small  prunes  with  hot  water.  All  these  dips 
are  used  just  before  packing  and  are  kept  boiling 
hot  to  kill  insect  eggs  as  well  as  to  cleanse  and 
gloss  the  fruit. 

Pecans  in  the  San  Joaquin. 

To  the  Editor:  Would  you  advise  planting  of 
pecans  in  commercial  orchards  here?  Walnuts  in 
their  proper  location  constitute  some  of  Califor- 
nia's best  improvements.  After  visiting  some 
bearing  p^per-shell  pecans  here  in  Fresno  county, 


I  believe  a  pecan  orchard  of  choice  variety  would 
be  more  desirable  than  a  walnut  orchard.  Any 
light  you  can  give  the  subject  would  be  highly 
appreciated. — C.  E.  D.,  Kingsburg. 

We  have  for  some  time  believed  that  pecans 
would  do  well  on  moist  rich  land  in  the  interior 
valleys  where  there  are  sharper  temperature 
changes  than  in  the  coast  valleys,  except  perhaps 
near  the  upper  coast.  We  are  confirmed  in  that 
opinion  by  the  behavior  of  trees  of  Mr.  Edwin 
(iower  of  Fowler,  who  has  sent  us  nuts  not  only 
of  seedlings  but  of  the  improved  varieties.  We 
can  only  say  that  such  planting  as  you  propose 
seems  promising  on  lands  having  moisture  enough 
to  carry  the  nuts  to  full  ripening. 

Finding  Thrips. 

To  the  Editor:  Are  there  any  thrii)s  in  the 
prune  orchards  of  Napa  valley?  If  so.  in  what 
localities?  How  can  their  presence  be  detected? 
Will  the  distillate  emulsion-nicotine  spray  control 
brown  scale  as  well  as  thrips? — H.  E.  W.,  Napa. 

We  cannot  undertake  to  answer  questions  about 
the  occurrence  of  particular  insects  in  particular 
localities.  We  are  too  likely  to  make  mistakes  in 
such  intensely  local  matters.  Your  constituted  ad- 
viser is  your  county  horticultural  commissioner, 
Mr.  A.  D.  Butler,  who  probably  has  an  office  in 
the  county  courthouse,  or  you  can  find  him  by 
enquiring  of  the  clerk  of  the  Board  of  Siqiervi- 
sors.  This  reference  ought  to  be  good  in  all  fruit- 
growing counties.  You  can  find  thrips  by  shak- 
ing a  cluster  of  blossoms,  as  soon  as  they  open, 
over  a  sheet  of  paper  or  in  the  palm  of  your  hand. 
The  thrips  are  very  minute,  transparent,  some- 
what louse-like  insects.  The  spray  you  mention 
would  probably  have  little  effect  on  the  brown 
scale  which  would  still  be  in  the  egg  state  and 
under  cover,  at  the  time  the  early  spring  spraying 
for  the  thrip,  as  described  on  page  73  of  our  issue 
of  January  28. 

How  About  the  Dust  Spray? 

To  the  Pxlitor:  Some  two  years  or  less  ago 
there  were  some  communications  in  your  paper 
relative  to  the  "dust  spray."  The  correspondents 
promised  to  make  further  report  of  their  experi- 
ence, but  I  have  seen  nothing  further  in  reference 
to  the  subject,  although  there  has  since  been  two 
seasons  in  which  to  test  the  spray.  Myself  and 
others  would  be  pleased  to  learn  anything  further 
that  can  be  learned  on  the  subject. — L.  F.  B., 
Shasta  county. 

We,  too,  have  been  patiently  waiting  for  a 
demonstration  of  the  serviceability  and  effective- 
ness of  this  treatment  of  tree  pests  and  diseases. 
Will  the  users  thereof  give  their  conclusions  and 
the  reasons  for  them? 

Horse  Beans  and  Oranges. 

To  the  Editor :  Would  it  pay  me  to  raise  horse- 
beans  in  the  San  Ramon  valley  for  fattening 
hogs?  Horse-beans  do  well  there.  Would  citrons 
do  well  there  without  irrigation,  and  would  they 
be  better  than  stock-beets  for  hog  feed? — H.,  San 
Francisco. 

Wc  do  not  promise  anyone  that  anything  will 
pay.  Horse-beans  are  good  with  other  feeds  for 
hogs.  Theoretically  they  will  balance  well  with 
])ie-melons  and  beets,  and  both  the  latter  will  pro- 
duce well  on  good  land  with  proper  cultivation 
in  the  valley  you  mention.  Theoretically,  also,  wc 
would  rather  have  beets  than  pie-melons.  The 
hogs  will  tell  you  the  rest. 

Citrus  Budding. 

To  the  Editor :  I  wish  to  bud  some  Maltese 
blood  orange  trees  to  pomelos  and  lemons.  Do 
you  think  they  will  make  good  stock  for  them, 
and,  if  so,  is  it  necessary  to  cut  below  the  original 
bud. — Subscriber,  Dinuba. 

It  is  possible  to  bud  as  you  propose,  and  it  is 
not  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  old  stock.  Work 
in  above  the  forks. 
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DROUTH  RESISTANCE  OF  THE  OLIVE. 


{Continued  From  Page  lO'J.) 

prevalence  of  the  common  black  scale,  a  parasite 
found  on  olive  trees  all  alonj^  the  range  of  the 
ocean  fofrs  unless  vi«rorously  combated,  and  not 
found  to  a  harmful  extent  in  the  interior  valleys 
of  California  or  Arizona.  How  seriously  this  scale 
interferes  with  the  functions  of  the  tree  is  a  mat- 
ter upon  which  olive  f,'rowers  differ  Avidely,  but 
there  is  no  dift'erence  of  opinion  as  to  the  scale 
preventiu",'  the  ])roduction  of  an  olive  of  pfood 
picklinfi;  rpialities. 

Of  the  varieties  i)lan1cd.  Ilie  Mission  is  the  most 
]>rominent  and  satisfactory,  tlioutjh  considerable 
blocks  of  the  Nevadillo.  the  Pcndulina.  and  the 
Columbella  are  also  grown. 

In  comparison  with  this  orchard  stands  tiic  case 
of  a  ranch  two  or  three  miles  away,  the  soil  and 
location  beintr  practically  the  same.  Here  400  or 
more  acres  of  olives,  probably  diflferiuK  little  at 
the  start,  have  for  several  years  been  in  absolute 
neglect.  IMany  of  the  trees  were  never  properly 
headed  up,  being  mere  stools  of  several  shoots 
from  the  grouiul.  No  evidence  of  cultivation 
coidd  be  seen,  but  grass,  weeds,  and  small  shrubs 
robbed  the  trees  of  the  needed  moisture.  This, 
with  the  close  planting,  had  reduced  the  problem 
to  one  of  existence  instead  of  profitable  produc- 
tion. There  was  some  fruit,  and  occasional  trees 
en.ioying  some  little  advantage  in  space  and  mois- 
ture were  bearing  fair  crops.  These  only  helped 
to  prove  the  fallacy  of  the  idea  that  the  olive  is  a 
tree  that  may  be  planted  upon  dry  and  barren 
soil,  given  absolute  neglect,  and  yet  produce 
I)rofitable  crops  of  fruit.  Here  in  these  contrasted 
orchards,  with  soil,  rainfall,  and  temperature  simi- 
lar, the  difference  between  pruning  and  culture 
on  one  hand  and  neglect  on  the  other  made  the 
difference  between  a  profitable  industry  with  a 
fine  product  and  a  poor  and  scant  crf)p  not  worth 
goi!ig  over  the  ground  to  gather. 

Summary. — In  several  localities  in  southern 
California  and  Arizona  olive  groves  have  been 
planted  along  with  a])ricots,  figs,  grapes,  and 
some  other  fruits.  The  irrigation  pro.iects  under 
which  these  plantings  were  made  subsequently 
failed,  leaving  the  fruit  trees  without  any  water 
other  than  the  rainfall. 

The  local  rainfall  of  3VL'  to  8  or  10  inches  an- 
nuall.v  has  proved  insufficient  to  maintain  life  in 
any  of  these  plants  except  the  olive,  which  has 
been  found  in  many  instances  green  and  flourish- 
ing after  six  or  eight  years  of  abandonment  and 
lack  of  irrigation. 

Under  these  conditions  the  olive  has  shown  the 
characteristics  of  a  desert  plant,  competing  with 
mesquite,  cat's-claw,  and  greasewood  in  their  own 
territory.  The  plantations  which  have  been 
studied  are  the  Bogart-Degol'a  grove  near  Casa 
Grande.  Ariz.,  a  grove  near  Florence,  Ariz.,  and 
"Las  Palmas"  trees  in  the  olive  belt  northeast  of 
Phoenix,  localities  having  a  mean  annual  rainfall 
of  7  to  9  inches;  and  in  California,  the  Pope  olive 
grove  near  Palm  Springs,  in  the  upper  end  of 
the  Colorado  desert,  where,  with  an  annual  av- 
erage rainfall  of  only  inches.  20  acres  of  olives 
have  survived  six  years  without  irrigation  and  are 
still  growing.  The  soils  of  the  localities  are  saiul.v 
and  gravell.v  clays  derived  from  the  disintegration 
of  soft  granitic  rocks  of  the  ad.iacent  mountains. 
They  are  low  in  organic  matter,  but  fairly  rich  in 
available  phosjihoric  acid  and  potash.  The  soil  at 
Palm  Springs  is  a  nearly  pure  granitic  sand  and 
gravel,  very  Ioav  in  silt,  clay  and  hunuis,  but 
showing  by  analysis  percentages  of  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  equal  to  the  better  agricultural 
soils  of  the  Mississippi  valle.y. 

A  study  of  the  olive  trees  growing  under  these 
conditions  has  shown  that  unlike  the  mesquite  and 
some  other  desert  trees  they  do  not  survive  by 
sending  roots  down  to  subterranean  supplies  of 
moisture,  but  develop  instead  a  very  elaborate 
vsystems  of  roots  occupying  the  soil  at  from  2  or  3 
to  18  inches  in  depth  and  adapted  to  gathering 
moisture  from  the  lightest  rainfall. 

The  remarkable  drouth  resistance  of  the  olive  is 
made  possible  (1)  b.v  the  jiower  these  trees  pos- 
sess of  extending  their  roots  so  as  to  gather 
moisture  from  a  large  area;  (2)  b.y  their  habit  of 


growth  in  forming  low  spreading  tops  which  pro- 
tect the  trunk  and  main  branches  from  the  burn- 
ing heat  of  the  sun;  and  (3)  by  the  character  of 
their  leaves,  which  are  constructed  in  a  manner 
calculated  to  check  evaporation  and  conserve  the 
moistiire  obtaiiud)le  by  the  roots. 

The  ]ilantati()ns  studied  were  made  according 
to  irrigation  standards  and  contained  origiiudly 
from  75  to  114  trees  to  the  acre.  These  ])lantings 
have  proved  too  thick  for  s\iccessful  growth  with- 
out irrigation. 

The  varieties  used  in  these  orchards  are  the 
'ones  commoidy  grown  under  conditions  of  suffi- 
cient rainfall  in  France  and  Italy  or  with  an 
abundance  of  irrigation  in  C'alifornia. 

The  i)ublication  in  1908  of  Bulletin  125  of  the 
Bureau  of  I'lant  Industry,  entitled  "DryLand 
Olive  Culture  in  Northern  Africa,"  by  Mr.  Thomas 
II.  Kearney,  has  brought  to  our  attention  the  ex- 
istence of  a  great  oil-olive  industry  many  cen- 
turies old.  in  the  north  of  Africa,  de])endent  on  an 
average  annual  rainfall  of  9.3  iiu'hes.  The  prin- 
cil)al  varieties  grown  are  ytrobably  of  local  origin, 
adajited  to  these  conditions  through  years  of  se- 
l(>ction. 

Very  wide  ])lanting  allows  a  great  spread  of 
roots  for  moisture  gathering,  while  a  system  of 
clean  cultivation  and  dust-mulch  forming  in  vogue 
in  that  country  before  it  was  occupied  b.y  Eu- 
rojieans  conserves  to  the  utmost  the  meager  rain- 
fall. 

The  iiiost  drouth  resistant  of  these  varieties, 
the  Chemlali.  has  been  imported  })y  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  and  is  being  tested  at  a  num- 
ber of  localities  in  the  Southwestern  States. 

In  view  of  the  remarkable  drouth  resistance 
shown  by  European  olive  varieties  accustomed  to 
abundant  moisture,  as  shown  in  this  bulletin,  it  is 
believed  that  with  the  planting  of  this  desert-bred 
variety  from  Africa  and  the  adaptation  to  our 
conditions  of  the  Tunisian  methods  of  planting 
and  culture,  large  areas  of  land  in  the  South- 
western States  possessing  a  suitable  soil  and 
clinuite  but  now  undeveloped  from  lack  of  irriga- 
tion water  are  adapted  to  produce  olive  oil. 

Trial  plantations  are  now  being  made  at  various 
])oints  in  this  region  to  determine  whether  such 
dry-land  olive  culture  will  prove  profitable  on  a 
commercial  scale  under  American  conditions. 


BORDEAUX  SPRAYING  FOR  PEACH  BLIGHT. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  an  orchard  of  Lovell 
peaches  8  or  9  years  old,  and  I  see  that  the  bark 
of  the  trees  is  cracking  and  getting  sunburnt. 
Some  of  my  neighbors  say  it  is  because  of  sjjra.v- 
ing  every  year  with  bordeaux  mixture.  Is  that 
right?  I  have  sprayed  them  during  the  last  four 
seasons.  In  the  first  and  second  year  the  i)ro- 
portion  of  the  mixture  was  10  pounds  of  bluestone, 
12  pounds  of  liii;e,  and  50  gallons  of  water.  In 
the  third  and  last  time  it  was  5  and  7  with  50 
gallons  of  water.  Now.  if  spraying  is  the  cause 
of  cracking,  what  is  the  remedy  for  it? 

I  would  spray  every  other  year,  but  I  was  afraid 
of  curl-leaf  and  did  not  want  to  take  chances. 
Lovells  being  very  delicate  trees  as  you  know. — 
(Jhowku,  Fresno,  County. 

RESPONSE  BY  MR.  T.  F.  HUNT,  UNIVERSITY 
EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

In  regard  to  the  spra.ving  of  your  peach  trees. 
1  doubt  very  nuudi  if  the  in.piry  of  which  you 
speak  is  from  the  use  of  bordeaux  mixture.  I 
think  that  you  could  use  the  10-12-50  formula  as 
a  fall  spray  without  any  in.iury  at  all,  because 
rains  will  keep  it  diluted,  and  at  that  time  the 
trees  are  dormant  and  can  stand  a  much  greati'r 
strength  of  bordeaux  than  they  can  in  the  grow- 
ing season.  This  same  heav.y  bordeaux  a])plied 
as  a  spring  spray  might,  after  a  series  of  years 
of  continual  use.  show  sojne  in,iury  to  the  trees. 

When  "peach  blight"  first  became  a  serious  dis- 
ease in  the  State,  and  before  many  experiments 
in  the  control  of  it  had  been  made,  growers  were 
advised  to  use  the  heavy  bordeaux  in  the  fall. 
Various  formulas  were  used,  the  10-10-50  being 
about  the  average  at  that  time.  A  great  many 
growers  have  used  as  much  as  20-20-50  in  the  fall 
without  any  injury  to  the  trees.  The  spring  spra.v 
at  that  time  was  much  stronger  than  is  used  now, 
ranging  from  6-6-50  to  10-10-50.  Subsequent  ex- 
periments proved,  however,  that  these  were  en- 
tirely too  heav.y,  and  that  .just  as  efficient  work 
in  the  control  of  blight  and  curl-leaf  could  be  ob- 


tained b.v  the  use  of  a  weaker  solution,  carefully 
made  and  thoroughly  applied,  and  that  a  great 
deal  of  material  of  the  heavier  mixtures  was  being 
wasted.  If  this  heavy  bordeaux  was  continuously 
used  as  a  late  spring  spray  it  nught,  after  a  series 
of  years,  produce  some  in.iury.  but  there  is  no 
need  of  using  the  heavy  spray,  as  the  weaker  solu- 
tion, 4-4-50.  is  sufficient,  and  at  that  strength  it 
will  not  in.jure  the  trees. 

It  is  becoming  a  getu'ral  i)ractice  (and  a  good 
one)  to  use  the  bordeaux  mixture  in  the  fall  and 
the  lime-sulphur  in  the  spring.  The  lime-sulphur 
thus  used  will  control  the  blight,  curl-leaf,  jieach- 
worm,  San  Jose  scale,  aiul  it  seems  to  soften  the 
bark  which  may  have  become  hard  or  "hide- 
bound" from  other  causes. 

During  the  past  season,  in  the  San  .Ioa<|uin  and 
Sacranu'iito  valleys,  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  sunburn,  especially  on  .voung  trees.  The  bark 
and  foliage  of  older  trees  showed  signs  of  distress. 
This  was  due  to  a  lack  of  moisture  in  the  soil 
the  latter  part  of  the  growing  season.  In  a  great 
man.v  localities  the  rainfall,  which  was  up  to  the 
average  or  nearly  so,  was  so  distributed  that  it 
did  not  fill  the  usual  reservoirs,  the  supply  ran 
short  the  latter  i)art  of  the  season,  and  the  trees 
showed  the  effect  of  the  shortage.  This  was  verv 
iu)ticeal)le  with  the  a]U'icots.  The  leaves,  instead 
of  maturing  and  falling  naturally,  dried  on  the 
trees  and  hung  on  very  late  in  the  fall.  This 
shortage  of  moisture  at  that  time  accounts  for  the 
hard,  dry  condition  oE  a  great  many  fruit  trees 
in  the  interior  valleys. 

I'.rrkclcy.  Cal.       "  Tiio-;.  V.  Hi  nt. 


Citrus  Fruits. 


THE  DECAY  IN  CITRUS  FRUITS  WHILE  IN 
TRANSIT. 

iiy  (i.  IIauom)  Powki.i,.  ;\ranager  Citrus  i'rotective 
League. 

After  the  first  of  February  the  decay  in  citrus 
fruitbi  while  in  transit  is  likely  to  iiu-n-ase.  The 
fruit  is  riper,  more  tender,  and  therefore  more 
susceptible  to  in.jury ;  the  weather  is  wanner,  and 
for  a  tiiiu'  ma.v  i)e  more  humid,  and  as  tlie  ship- 
ments during  February,  March,  and  April  be- 
come heavier,  the  work  in  the  groves  and  pack- 
ing-houses is  forced  to  the  limit  and  unless  sys- 
tematically checked  is  likely  to  be  careles.sly  done. 
A  sound  orange  with  an  uninjured  skin  does  not 
decay;  bruised  oranges  are  almost  sure  to  rot, 
under  the  conditions  outlined.  This  is  the  time 
of  year  when  every  organization,  every  growc)', 
and  every  shii)])er  ought  to  stop  and  look  into 
its  own  ojx'ratious  to  see  whether  the  fruit  is 
handled  with  enough  care  to  ])revent  injury  and 
deca.v. 

A  sound  orange  not  oidy  ships  in  sound  condi- 
tion, under  any  nn>tliod  of  transportation,  but  it 
remains  souiul  in  the  hands  of  the  jobber,  the 
retailer,  and  the  consumer.  A  bruised  orange 
may  i)e  transported  in  sound  condition  if  it  is 
iced  or  pre-cooled  quickly  after  picking,  but  it 
is  likely  to  rot  as  soon  as  it  leaves  the  ear  and 
becomes  warm  ami  moist  enough  for  the  decay 
to  develop. 

A  Business  Question. — The  careful  handling  of 
the  Cidifoniia  orange  ami  lemon  crop  is  a  busi- 
ness (piestion.  There  is  eiu)ugh  involved  in  it 
to  cause  every  grower  and  shiii])er  to  give  it  seri- 
ous cons'deration.  Formerly,  the  loss  from  decay 
in  transit  was  estimated  to  vary  from  three-quar- 
ters of  a  million  to  a  million  and  a  half  dolhuT 
annually;  it  is  nuu-h  less  imw.  This  moiU'y,  in 
addition  to  the  freight  paid  on  the  rotten  fruit, 
has  been  practically  thrown  awa.v.  It  can  be 
added  to  the  earnings  of  the  citrus-fruit  grower 
as  the  most  connnon  losses  from  deca.v  are  pre- 
vental)le  by  the  careful  handling  of  the  fruit. 

The  Cause  of  the  Trouble. — The  decay  question 
has  been  investigated  l)y  the  U.  S.  De[)artment 
of  Agriculture  for  several  .vears.  and  many  of 
the  growers  and  shippers  understand  it.  Man.v 
of  them  do  not.  There  are  others  who  understand, 
but  who  do  not  i)ractice  the  teachings  of  the 
Department.  The  principles  underlying  the  de- 
ca.v in  citrus  fruits  are  therefore  restated. 

The  most  connnon  deca.v  in  citrus  fruits  while 
in  transit  is  caused  b.v  blue  mold,  a  low  form  of 
plant  life,  which  cannot  grow  through  the  healthy, 
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vigorous  epidermis  of  the  skin.  It  belongs  to  a 
class  of  organisms  which  grow  on  dead  or  weak- 
ened tissues.  Blue  mold  on  the  skin  of  a  vigor- 
ous, sound  orange  is  in  the  same  condition  as 
barley  would  be  if  sown  on  an  asphalt  pavement ; 
neither  can  penetrate  the  tissues  or  the  soil  be- 
neath. They  are  similar  also  in  that  neither  can 
grow  in  a  good  soil  without  heat  and  moisture 
to  germinate  them.  The  blue  mold,  though,  will 
grow  slowly  at  a  temperature  as  low  as  32°  F., 
though  its  development  is  greatly  retarded  in  a 
temperature  of  40°  Fahrenheit. 

Practically  all  the  decay  in  transit  is  the  re- 
sult of  bruising  and  injuring  the  fruit  during  its 
preparation  for  shipment.  Clipper  cuts,  stem, 
and  gravel  punctures,  finger-nail  scratches,  and 
rough  handling  in  the  packing-houses — these  are 
tlie  most  common  forms  of  injury. 

The  TJ.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  spent 
thousands  of  dollars  in  co-operation  with  the  cit- 
rus industry  in  establishing  the  principles  of  good 
fruit  handling.  It  has  shown  that  the  lemon  and 
the  orange  will  keep  for  months  and  can  be 
shipped  in  sound  condition  if  the  fruit  is  handled 
properly  during  its  preparation  for  shipment;  but 
the  Government  can  never  do  for  the  grower  and 
the  shipper  those  fundamental  operations  which 
they  only  can  perform.  It  has  helped  to  point 
out  the  causes  of  decay.  It  remains  for  the  in- 
dustry to  handle  its  operations  in  such  manner  as 
to  uuike  the  findings  of  the  Government  effective. 

Not  Easy,  but  Possible. — The  control  of  the  de- 
cay is  a  business  proposition.  It  is  practical  to 
control  it,  but  it  is  not  an  easy  question  to  handle. 
It  is  not  self-regulating.  It  is  related  to  the 
methods  of  paying  labor,  the  methods  of  fruit- 
picking,  and  to  all  of  the  business  practices  that 
surround  the  handling  of  the  fruit.  Any  system 
of  labor  handling  or  of  business  management  that 
places  a  premium  on  the  quantity  rather  than 
the  quality  of  Avork  performed,  is  likely  to  lead 
to  decay.  The  careful  handling  of  the  fruit  is 
unusual,  unless  the  grower,  the  organization,  or 
the  shipper  has  provided  some  method  of  enforc- 
ing it.  It  must  be  the  business  of  some  one  to 
see  that  careful  handling  methods  are  habitually 
practiced.  In  the  end  it  depends  on  the  man  who 
handles  the  labor  and  he  must  have  the  strong 
support  of  those  who  employ  him,  or  decay  can 
not  be  escaped. 

The  effect  of  bad  handling  on  an  orange  or 
lemon  is  often  difficult  to  see,  and  those  who  are 
not  used  to  looking  for  small  mechanical  injuries 
are  likely  to  overlook  them.  A  pair  of  sharp 
eyes,  however,  will  find  most  of  the  trouble:  and 
the  largest  amount  of  injury  is  often  found  in 
the  fruit  of  the  grower  who  performs  all  of  the 
other  operations  of  the  grove  with  scrupulous 
care,  but  who  allows  the  handling  of  the  fruit 
to  regulate  itself. 

Now  is  the  time  to  stop  and  see  where  you 
stand.  Your  oranges  are  as  likely  to  be  in  the 
crippled  and  injured  class  as  those  of  your  neigh- 
bor. Unless  your  whole  system  of  business  places 
a  premium  on  the  care  with  which  the  work  is 
done,  the  chances  are  more  than  even  that  yovi 
will  find  from  10  to  40  per  cent  of  your  fruit  in- 
jured in  the  various  operations  of  handling. 

How  to  Escape  Losses. — The  Citrus  Protective 
League  stands  squarely  for  the  conservation  of 
the  earnings  of  the  citrus-fruit  grower.  It  does 
not  believe  that  the  citrus  industry  can  afford  to 
lose  a  million  dollars  a  year  from  decay,  or  any 
considerable  proportion  of  that  amount.  It  knows 
that  the  principal  losses  from  decay  are  avoid- 
able. Every  grower  and  shipper  is  therefore 
urged  to  consider  this  question  now,  before  the 
favorable  season  for  decay  sets  in.  Standardize 
your  picking  so  that  all  of  it  is  done  with  care. 
Make  it  some  one's  business  to  enforce  careful 
handling.  Be  careful  of  the  picker  who  is  paid 
by  the  box.  Look  out  for  the  man  who  picks 
over  50  boxes  per  day.  Be  careful  of  the  loading, 
the  hauling,  and  of  every  operation  in  the  pack- 
ing-house, from  the  unloading  of  the  fruit  to  the 
final  loading  in  the  car.  Watch  the  fruit  of  each 
grower  where  it  is  pooled  through  an  association. 
The  oranges  of  one  may  show  2%  of  injury,  while 
the  fruit  of  another  shows  40%.  See  that  the 
points  of  the  clippers  are  round,  instead  of  point- 
ed. Watch  tlie  emptying  of  the  fruit  from  the 
sacks.  See  that  the  grove  is  fumigated  next  year, 
if  the  oranges  have  to  be  washed.  Sound  fruit  is 
the  price  of  eternal  vigilance,  but  every  grower 


and  every  shipper  can  have  it  if  he  will  devote 
as  much  attention  to  it  as  he  does  to  the  culture 
or  selling  of  the  crop.  In  short,  study  your  whole 
system  of  doing  business  and  determine  the  rela- 
tion of  each  operation  to  the  care  with  which  the 
fruit  is  handled.  A  system  that  insures  careful 
handling  leads  to  better  work  in  every  department 
of  the  citrus-fruit  industry.  You  are  urged  to 
take  this  matter  up  with  your  labor,  your  asso- 
ciation, your  directors,  your  shipper,  or  with  any- 
one in  authority,  and  give  it  critical  attention 
from  now  on. 

FERTILIZING  ORANGES. 


To  the  Edtor:  I  have  been  much  interested  in 
papers  in  your  issues  of  November  12  on  the  use 
of  nitrate  of  soda  for  citrus  fruits.  May  I  ask 
what  is  the  general  and  what  do  you  consider 
the  ideal,  manuring,  and  when  applied  for  orange 
trees  from  15  to  12  years  old  under  irrigation? 
I  use  about  2  cwt.  each  of  superphosphate,  nitrate 
of  soda,  and  sulphate  of  potash  per  acre,  but  am 
dissatisfied  with  my  yields  as  compared  with 
yours  in  California.  I  get  about  four  cases  of 
Washington  navels  per  tree,  the  cases  being  Impe- 
rial bushels  holding,  say,  80  oranges. 

Renmark,  South  Australia.  C.  H.  P. 

[There  is  not  only  no  standard  for  fertilizing 
orange  trees,  but  there  is  no  "ideal"  which  might 
be  considered  as  a  basis  for  a  standard.  All  grow- 
ers who  are  awake  to  the  necessity  of  doing 
something  for  bearing  trees,  try  all  things  and 
hold  fast  to  what  (they  think)  is  good.  Prac- 
tically none  of  them  has  any  enduring  conviction 
or  demonstration  as  to  what  is  good,  but  they 
keep  on  trying.  There  is,  however,  one  clear  and 
enduring  conviction,  and  that  is,  that  continuous 
fertilizing  must  be  done  for  profit,  and  our  best 
growers  are  using  the  same  materials  you  men- 
tion in  considerably  larger  amounts  than  you 
apply,  and  use  also  other  forms  of  nitrogenous 
fertilizers.  The  amounts  of  superphosphate  and 
nitrate  which  you  use  would  be  considered  horaeo- 
I)athic  treatment  by  our  growers.  This  whole 
question  is  under  expert  stiidy  and  experiment, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  something  more  definite  and 
edifying  will  be  ere  long  available. — Editok.] 

A  STANDARD  PACKING  HOUSE 


Orange  growers  in  all  parts  of  the  State  will 
be  glad  to  know  the  sort  of  building  which  can 
be  claimed  to  lead  in  citrus  packing-houses,  for 
a  local  writer  claims  that  the  plans  furnished  by 
the  architect  call  for  a  structure  that  promises 
absolutely  to  be  the  finest  building  of  its  kind 
in  southern  California.  W-hen  completed  it  will 
be  217  feet  long  and  120  feet  in  depth.  It  will 
have  a  concrete  basement  underneath  its  entire 
length,  one  portion  of  which  will  contain  the  box- 
making  department  and  the  place  for  storing  box 
materials,  etc.  The  other  end  of  the  basement 
will  be  so  constructed  that  if  in  the  future  it  is 
found  desirable  that  it  may  be  used  as  a  pre- 
cooling  or  cold-storage  plant. 

On  the  floor  above,  the  main  room  will  be  120 
by  194  feet  in  the  clear.  Here  will  be  installed 
the  most  modern  and  up-to-date  machinery  known 
to  the  citrus  fruit-packing  world.  In  addition  to 
this  there  will  be  large  and  commodious  rooms 
for  receiving  and  weighing  the  oranges  as  they 
come  from  the  orchards.  The  entire  cost  of  the 
structure  alone,  not  including  the  machinery,  will 
be  $22,500. 

COVINA  DOES  NOT  DETERIORATE. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Meserve,  Los  Angeles  county  horti- 
cultural commissioner,  punches  a  hole  in  the  de- 
terioration doctrine  in  favor  of  Covina.  Among 
other  things,  he  is  credited  with  saying:  "With 
good  care,  which  includes  proper  irrigation,  cul- 
tivation, and  fertilization,  there  is  no  limit  as  yet 
as  far  as  Los  Angeles  county  is  concerned.  Not 
only  is  there  no  deterioration,  but  the  oldest  or- 
chards in  this  county,  which  are  given  the  best 
care,  continue  to  improve  each  year." 

In  support  of  his  contention.  Commissioner  Me- 
serve points  to  some  of  the  orchards  first  set  out 
as  examples.   Near  Covina  are  navel  orange  trees 


24  years  old,  which  seem  to  be  perfectly  healthy 
and  bear  better  and  a  greater  quantity  of  fruit 
each  year.  Commissioner  Meserve  believes  the 
condition  of  this  grove  alone  refutes  the  theory 
of  those  who  fear  that  the  best  cultivated  orange 
groves  will  last  less  than  20  years. 


Agricultural  Science, 


LESS  WATER  REQUIRED  IN  RICH  SOILS. 

Doctor  Widtsoe,  president  of  the  Utah  Agri- 
cultural College,  prepared  a  paper  for  the  Dry 
Farming  Congress  entitled  "How  to  Reduce  the 
Water  Requirements  of  Plants,"  which  is  re- 
viewed by  the  Deseret  Farmer.  He  opened  with 
the  statement  that  it  required  from  300  to  3000 
pounds  of  water  to  produce  one  pound  of  dry 
matter.  He  quoted  the  experiment  of  Pagnoul 
of  France,  who  found  that  on  poor  soil  it  required 
1109  pounds  of  water  to  produce  one  pound  of 
dry  matter,  while  on  fertile  soil  it  required  but 
574.  Experiments  in  Utah  brought  out  similar 
results;  for  instance,  corn  grown  on  a  naturally 
fertile  piece  of  land  required  908  pounds  of  water 
to  produce  one  pound  of  dry  matter.  When 
manured  it  required  612,  adding  some  sodium 
nitrate  in  addition  to  the  manure  reduced  it  to 
585.  In  another  experiment,  corn  grown  on  sandy 
loam  not  cultivated  required  603  pounds  of  water. 
When  cultivated,  it  was  reduced  to  257.  On  clay 
loam  not  cultivated,  335  pounds  were  required. 
Cultivating  reduced  it  to  428.  On  clay  soil  not 
cultivated,  753  pounds  was  the  requirement;  when 
cultivated  this  was  reduced  to  582. 

In  most  sections,  even  in  humid  and  irrigated 
ones,  but  especially  in  the  dry-farming  regions, 
water  is  the  limiting  factor  in  crop  production. 
By  having  the  soil  well  provided  with  available 
plant  food,  the  plant  can  make  more  growth  with 
a  given  amount  of  water.  Manuring  by  putting 
more  plant  food  in  the  soil  increases  production 
without  increasing  the  moisture  requirements. 
Cultivating  by  keeping  the  moisture  from  evap- 
orating makes  ideal  conditions  for  germs  to  work 
on  the  inert  plant  food  making  it  available  and 
so  a  larger  plant  growth.  Part  of  the  value  of 
the  summer  fallow  comes  from  the  plant  food 
made  available  and  not  alone  from  saving  up 
moisture. 

He  sums  up  as  follows :  "At  the  present  time 
the  only  means  possessed  by  the  farmer  for  con- 
trolling transpiration  and  making  possible  max- 
imum crops  with  the  minimum  amount  of  water 
in  a  properly  tilled  soil  is  to  keep  the  soil  as  fer- 
tile as  possible.  In  the  light  of  this  principle, 
the  practice  usually  recommended  for  the  storing 
of  water  and  for  the  prevention  of  the  direct 
evaporation  of  water  from  the  soil  are  emphasized. 
Deep  and  frequent  plowing,  preferably  in  the  fall, 
so  that  the  weathering  of  the  winter  may  be  felt 
to  great  depths  and  strongly,  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance in  liberating  plant  food.  Cultivation 
which  has  been  recommended  for  the  prevention 
of  the  direct  evaporation  of  water  is  of  itself 
an  effective  factor  in  setting  free  plant  food  and 
thus  in  reducing  the  amount  of  water  required  by 
plants.  '  '  ' 

Low  Quality  of  Poor-Land  Products. — In  this 
same  connection  it  is  interesting  to  bring  up  the 
results  of  experiments  conducted  by  Professor 
Snyder  of  Minnesota.  He  found,  for  instance, 
that  timothy  grown  on  poor  land  had  a  protein 
content  of  6I/2  per  cent,  while  that  grown  on  good 
land  contained  8%  per  cent.  In  other  words,  on 
the  rich  soil  the  plant  put  6  per  cent  more  food- 
value  into  the  crop.  In  another  experiment  he 
found  that  corn  fodder  grown  on  poor  land  con- 
tained 6.6  per  cent  protein.  On  the  same  land 
manured,  9V2  pci"  cent.  On  clover  sod  manured, 
10'/i>  per  cent,  or,  in  other  words,  two  tons  of 
corn  fodder  from  a  rich  soil  contained  more  food- 
value  than  three  tons  from  a  poor  soil. 

A  Restatement. — Combining  these  two  results, 
we  get  the  following:  A  given  amount  of  moist- 
ure will  produce  at  least  30  per  cent  more  crop 
on  rich  soils  than  on  poor  ones,  and  the  crop 
grown  on  the  rich  soil  will  contain  at  least  45 
per  cent  more  food-value  than  that  grown  on 
the  poor  one.  In  other  words,  the  moisture  that 
would  produce  100  pounds  of  crop  on  a  poor  soil 
would  pi'oduce  at  least  130  pounds  on  a  rich  soil. 
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IT'S  RAINING 

\n<l   till-   ■>r<>N|if<-(N  lire  Mplcnilid  for 
<*ontiuue<l  nvt  treatlirr. 

Perhaps  you  have  been  somewhat 
dubious  over  the  weather  prospects, 
but  of  course  everything  looks 
l>riKhter  to  you  now.  Better  see  to 
your  wants  in  trees,  vines  and  tlio 
otlur  tilings  you  intend  to  plant, 
and  send  your  order  along  nuiekly. 
Tills  wet  weatlier  is  going  to  swamp 
us  with  business  and  you  had  bet- 
ter take  due  notice  and  send  us  your 
order  so  that  you  can  depend  on 
getting  just  the  stock  you  want  to 
plant  before  the  supply  is  exhausted. 


FIGS 


Living  under  your  own  "Vine  and 
Fig  Tree"  is  one  of  tlie  attractive 
similes  of  "California  Horticultural 
Life."  It  is  literally  true  with  the 
tig.  that  the  owner  of  tills  class  of 
property  has  only  to  care  for  it 
during  tlie  winter  months,  for  it  is 
becoming  common  practice  in  all  the 
tig  districts  to  sell  tlie  crops  on  the 
trees,  while  tlie  trees  are  clothed  in 
tlieir  winter  garb,  the  buyers  paying 
from  one  to  two  dollars  per  tree  for 
tlie  future  crop,  and  assuming  all 
responsibility  for  its  maintenance, 
and  for  tlie  harvesting  of  the  crop. 
Doesn't  tliis  appeal  to  you,  Mr.  Fruit 
Grower? 

If  .vour  land  is  all  planted  to  other 
fruits,  put  in  a  border  of  fig  trees; 
there  is  nothing  like  it  for  a  per- 
manent income.  Tlie  failure  of  a  fig 
crop  in  California  is  an  unknown 
quantity. 


We  not  only  stand  in  the 
Lead  as 

licaduuarters  for  tli<>  growing  of  tlie 
(WI^IMYRNA  KlfJ.  but  it  is  an  actual 
fact,  we  have  tlie  largest  stock  on 
the  Paciti<'  Coast  of  Mission  or  r'ali- 
fornia  Black  l'''igs.  White  Adriatic, 
Wliite  Endicli,  all  of  which  are  very 
profitable.  We  also  carry  numerous 
otlier  varie  ties. 

Let  us  figure  wi  h  you 


PEACHES 


During  the  season  of  1909  and  1910 
the  Canneries  liere  sold  out  their 
output  at  very  remunerative  prices. 
There  lias  not  been  enough  fruit  to 
meet  tlieir  demands  and  they  are 
now  entering  into  contracts  on 
terms  of  ten  years  to  guarantee  a 
suppl.v  of  fruit. 

Can  you  afford  to  let  an  oppor- 
tunity like  this  slip  by  when  you 
can  buy  Peach  Ti  ees  at  lower  price.s 
than  they  liave  been  offered  for  in 
past  years?  The  stock  we  are  offer- 
ing for  sale  this  season  is  not  only 
more  complete  than  it  has  ever  been 
before,  but  our  trees  are  better  and 
have  a  finec^oot  system  simply  be- 
cause of  theT-are  we  have  exercised 
in  growing  them  on  selected  soils, 
adapted  to  tlieir  most  perfect  de- 
velopment. 

NO  M.\TTKK  now  SM.VI.I,  OR 
I.AI<(il'l  YOl'K  <»KnKK  MAY'  III':. 
IT  W  II.I.  Iir,  A  IM.EJ.V.SI  HIO  KOII  I  S 

TO  I' I r; I  II 10  ON  IT. 


Vlustrated  Annual 
Pr'r.e  Catalogue 

.lust  the  boiik  you  liave  ln^en  look- 
ing for.  because  it  briefly  tells  what 
the  various  fruits,  as  well  as  orna- 
mental stock  is  like,  and  tlien  gives 
you  prices  for  them.  .lust  drop  a 
line  today  and  secure  this  book,  and 
begin  lining  up  your  order. 

PAID~a»  CAPITAL  «  300.000.00 

FANCHER  CREEK 
NURSERIES 

INC 

GeO.C  ROedlng  Pr«a&Mgr 

>B9x  18  Fresno.California.Uj 


and  the  crop  raised  on  the  rich  soil  would 
contain  on  an  average  45  per  cent  more 
protein,  which  would  still  further  in- 
crease the  food-value  of  the  crop  grown 
on  the  rich  soil  to  the  equivalent  of  1SS 
pounds  grown  on  poor  soil:  almost  twice 
as  much  food-value  on  the  rich  soil  as 
on  the  poor  one  from  the  same  amount 
of  moisture.  Then  again  the  rich  soil 
will  hold  moie  moisture,  and  if  there  is 
plenty  of  moisture  the  rich  soil  can  grow 
two  or  three  times  as  much  crop  as  the 
l)oor  soil  an<l  with  a  food-value  that  is 
higher. 


The  Field. 


THE  FARMER  AND  THE  GAME 
LAWS. 


In  a  reference  in  last  week's  issue  to 
the  reijort  of  the  Fish  and  Game  Com- 
missioners and  some  proposed  changes  in 
the  game  laws  we  remarked  that  there 
was  dissatisfaction  with  them  among  the 
farmers.  We  are  glad  to  receive  from 
Mr.  D.  D.  Bowman  of  Santa  Cruz  a  copy 
of  a  very  forcible  statement  which  he  re- 
cently published  on  the  subject  in  the 
Santa  Cruz  Sentinel.  As  Mr.  Bowman  is 
a  justice  of  the  peace  he  knows  the  law, 
and  as  he  is  also  a  farmer  he  knows  how 
the  law  hits  the  farmer.  His  writing  is 
pointed  and  enlightening,  and  we  are  glad 
to  reproduce  as  much  as  we  can  at  this 
time: 

Si'i'i'OKr  OK  TiiK  G.v.MK  Law.s. — It  is  not 
my  object  so  much  to  criticise  the  law 
as  it  is  to  consider  the  subject  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  farmer  and  the  orchard- 
ist.  The  law  will  probably  be  amended. 
If  so,  let  us  hope  that  the  interests  of, 
not  only  a  special  privileged  class,  but  of 
all  classes,  may  be  considered. 

During  the  last  two  years  the  subject 
has  been  pretty  thoroughly  discussed  in 
the  newspapers  from  several  standpoints. 
It  has  been  discussed  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  naturalist,  who  would  like 
to  see  specimens  of  all  the  former  deni- 
zens of  our  forests  along  all  our  high- 
ways and  in  all  our  fields  and  gardens, 
that  he  may  study  them  and  thus  add 
to  his  stock  of  scientific  knowledge. 

It  has  been  discussed  from  the  stand- 
lioint  of  the  sentimentalist,  whom  the 
sight  of  a  beautiful,  graceful  deer  brows- 
ing on  a  farmer's  orchard  or  vineyard 
fills  with  exquisite  delight;  who  goes 
into  raptures  of  delirious  joy  at  the  sight 
of  a  flock  of  quail  eating  up  a  fruit- 
grower's strawberries  and  whose  heart  is 
filled  with  a  hysteria  of  rapture  at  the 
sight  of  a  cunning  little  cotton  tail  rab- 
bit, skinning  an  orch'ardist's  apple  trees. 
And  especially  has  the  subject  been  dis- 
cussed and  re-discussed  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  sportsman,  who  wants  game 
preserved  that  he  may  have  the  pleasure 
of  slaughtering  it.  Plainly  speaking,  his 
view  of  the  question  is  that  game  must 
be  preserved  at  all  hazards  and  at  any 
expense,  that  he,  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
manly  pastime  of  hunting,  may  be  per- 
mitted to  gloat  over  it.  as  maimed,  bleed- 
ing and  dying,  it  falls  a  victim  to  his 
shotgun  or  rifle. 

All — all — have  had  their  say — that  is— 
all  except  the  man  who  furnishes  pas- 
turage for  the  game,  whose  toil  feeds  it, 
whose  orchards  and  vineyards  and  gar- 
dens are  destroyed  by  it — viz,,  the  farmer. 
He  is  apparently  a  negligible  quantity. 
His  interests  have  not  been  consulted  in 
the  framing  of  the  laws — that  has  been 
done  by  politicians  who  owed  their  posi- 
tions to  the  iiolitical  bosses,  who  are 
nearly  all  "sports"  themselves  and  there- 
fore, of  course,  look  after  the  Interests 
of  their  own  class. 

What  the  Farmer  Can  Do, — Thus  has 
it  ever  been  from  medieval  times  to  the 
present,    The  farmer  baa  said  potbing. 


$250  REWARD  IN  GOLD  COIN 

The  above  reward  is  offered  for  competent  proof  that 
Ortho  Lime-Sulphur  Solution  is  even  equalled  or  matched 
by  the  average  output  of  any  other  lime-sulphur  plant  in 
the  United  States  or  Canada  in  the  following  points,  to  wit : 

First,  the  container; 

Second,  the  average  strength; 

Thirdly,  the  uniformity. 


Ortho  Lime-Sulphur  Solution  is  sold  in  i;^  gallon  gal- 
vanized steel  drums;  tests  always  approximately  36  degrees 
Beaume,  about  1 1;  to  20  per  cent  stronger  than  any  other 
average  solution.  The  best  is  never  too  good.  The  first 
cost  is  no  greater  than  tliat  of  the  weakly  made.  The 
Ortho  Wav  is  the  best. 


CALIFORNIA  SPRAY=CHEMICAL  CO. 


WATSONVILLE,  CAL. 


HIGH  GRADE  FERTILIZER 

For  Orchards,  Vineyards,  Gardens,  Lawns 

GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS  shows  a  fine  coniiiound 
of  slice])  manure  and  coiiiinerciiil  i)iant  foods.  Write 
for  free  booklet  "A  Recipe  for  Making  Gold."  It  gives 
details  and  instnieUons  for  using. 

FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES,  Fresno,  Cal. 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING.  Pres.  and  Mgr. 


True  to  Name.  Strong  and  Vigorous 

Including  Muirs,  Lovell.s,  Alberta.s,  Tuscan,  and  I'hilliiJ  Oling  and  all  lead- 
ing varifties.  Also  a  full  line  of  Pears,  IMuni.s,  Prunes,  Cherries,  Apples, 
Apricots,  Almonds,  Walnuts  and  Chestnuts.  A  full  stock  of  Thrifty  Vines. 
Write  for  prices  on  amount  you  need. 

OAKDALE  NURSERY,  W.  F.  Wheeler,  Prop..  OAKDALE,  CAL. 


MARTINEZ  NURSERY 


K.ST.VBLIHHKU  18H4 


Leading  varieties  of  Pear,  Apple,  Plum,  Prune,  Peach,  Apricot 
and  Almond  Trees.  Grape  Vines.  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees.  Orna- 
mentals, etc. 

Catalogue  and  prices  on  application. 
THOS.  S.  DUANE,  Prop.,  Martinez,  Cal. 


150,000  2 -year  old  Sweet  Stock 

Not  duK-iiviT  mils,  but  .s|ili  iiiliill,v  I'Dotcd.  strirll.\'  tiist  class  :.'-.vi-ar-nl<ls. 
A  bai'Kain  ."itock  for  tlio.se  who  want  the  best  in  this  variety.  I  ofTer  a  good 
.size  at  lowest  nnotations. 

OM-:  VKAH  .'iVVKKT  STO<-K.  0\K  YK.AU  SOI  R  STOCK. 

>iiv<*In,  A'lllenflllN,  l.iMiionN. 

CHAS.  S.  McMILLAIM,  300  South  Marengo  Avenue,  Alhambra,  Calilornia 

citrus  Trees  Exclusively 


Villa  Anna  IVursepy 

Spineless  Cactus  as  food  for  farm  animals  and  poultry  a  special  culture. 
ASK  FOR  FREE  INFORMATION. 

Santa  Rosa,  California. 
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APPLE,  PEAR,  APRICOT  and  OLIVE  TREES. 

OUR  STOCK  OF  THESE  IS  THE  FINEST 

IN  THE  STATE 

Buy  your  trees  from  the  most  complete  and  up-to-date  Nursery  in  Southern  California. 
Write  for  our  64-page  descriptive  catalog,  just  out,  and  let  us  figure  on  your  re- 

Quirements.  whether  for  Fruit  Trees    Granes    Roses   Fr)rp<;t  Trpp'^  or  Orn^impnt^l'; 
Careful  attention  given  to  all  orders,  large  or  small.     Highest  grade  of  stock  at  lowest 
prices,  quality  considered. 

ARMSTRONG  NURSERIES,    P.  0.  Box  7,    ONTARIO,  CAL 

He  has  seen  his  orchards  destroyed  by 
deer  and  rabbits,  his  grapes  and  berries 
devoured  by  quail,  the  hard  labor  of  his 
hands  brought  to  naught  by  protected 
pests  and  he  has  not  dared  to  lift  his 
hand  to  protect  his  property. 

If  he  dares  to  destroy  one  of  these  pro- 
tected marauders,   without   having  first 
obtained  the  consent  of  a  game  warden, 
he   is    forthwith   haled    into   court  and 
punished. 

If  a  burglar  enters  the  farmer's  house 
to  rob,  he  may  be  shot  and  killed  without 
notice,  but  if  a  drove  of  deer  enters  his 
orchard  to  destroy  his  property,  he  must 
stay  his  hand  until  a  game  warden,  ap- 
pointed in  the  interests  of  sportsmen  and 
paid  mainly  by  the  land  owners  them- 
selves, gives  his  consent.   Then,  after  the 
deer  have  ruined  his  orchard,  armed  with 
the  game  warden's  authority,  he  may  take 
his  gun  and  go  out  and  view  the  ruin  of 
his  toil  and  hope,  for  the  deer,  of  course, 
are  gone. 

To  such  an  extreme  has  game  protec- 
tion been  carried  that  a  farmer  may  not 
even  establish  a  deer  park  or  an  enclosure 
for  quail  on  his  own  land,  stock  it  him- 
self and  kill  the  deer  and  quail,  when  he 
chooses,  for  his  own  use. 

He  can  get  permission  from  the  State 
Fish  and  Game  Commission  to  keep  a 
certain  number  of  deer  or  quail  in  cap- 
tivity, but  even  the  Game  Commissioners 
can  not  give  him  permission  to  kill  and 
eat  them  out  of  season.    The  legal  Action 
of  "all  game  animals  and  birds  belonging 
to  the  State"  must  be  kept  up,  no  matter 
what  established  industries  are  ruined 
or  what  new  industries  are  kept  from 
being  established.    There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  deer  and  quail  and  pheasants  could 
be  raised  at  a  profit,  but  under  the  law  as 
it  exists  at  present  it  is  impossible.  The 
sportsman's  interests  must  be  protecied 
at  all  costs.    His  sport  must  not  be  in- 
terfered with,  and  no  one  else,  save  him- 
self and  the  friends  to  whom  he  chooses 
to  present  them,  must  know  the  taste  of 
venison  cutlets  or  "quail  on  toast." 

Even    the    Raiuht. — But    Santa  Cruz 
county  has  gone  further  in  the  matter  of 
game  protection  than  almost  any  other 
county  in  any  State  in  the  Union.  Even 
the  grub-eaten,  tapeworm  infested  rabbit 
is   protected  by  an  ordinance  solemnly 
passed  by  the  supervisors  of  this  county, 
for  the  sake  of  the  sportsman.  Aside 
from  the  fact  that  the  rabbit  is  rarely,  if 
ever,  fit  for  human  food,  there  is  about 
as  much  true  sportsmanship  in  hunting  it 
as  there  would  be  in  hunting  tabby  cats 
in  a  neighbor's  back  yard. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  farmer  and 
the  fruit  grower  the  matter  of  game  pro- 
tection is  being  carried  to  an  aggravating 
and  ridiculous  extreme.   To  any  one  who 
gives  the  matter  any  thought  whatever,  it 
must  be  evident   that  we  cannot  have 
both  game  preserves  and  productive  farms 
on  the  same  land. 

If  the  deer  and  rabbits  and  quail  are 
to  be  given  the  extreme  protection  ac- 
corded to  them  in  this  county,  then  we 
had  better  notify  intending  settlers,  as 
well  as  the  farmers  and  orchardists  al- 
ready here,  that  they  are  not  wanted,  for, 
as  already  said,  we  can  not  have  game 
lireserves  and  orchards  at  the  same  time 
and  on  the  same  land.    We  can  have 
limited  protection  for  game,  but  the  lim- 
itation should  be  fixed  in  the  interests  of 
the  farmer  and  not  alone,  as  now,  in  the 
interests  of  the  sportsman.    I  have  no 
doubt  that  to  many  of  our  readers,  it  will 
seem  incredible  that,  in  this  county,  quail 
and  rabbits,  and  especially  deer,  should 
be  formidable  pests  for  the  farmer  to 
reckon  with.    Nevertheless  such  is  the 
case.     In  my  own  orchard,  situated  not 
ten  miles  from  Santa  Cruz  and  right  on 
one  of  our  principal  highways,  within  a 
mile  and  a  half  of  Ben   Lomond  and 
Felton,  I  have  suffered  hundreds  of  dol- 
lars lo^s  through  the  destruction  of  trees 
by  deer.    Portions  of  the  orchard  have 
been  destroyed  and  replanted  three  times 
— and  the  end  is  not  yet. 

You  may  advise  me  to  kill  the  deer,  but 
in  this  instance  it  is  a  case  of  "catching 
your  hare  before  cooking  it,"  for  the  deer 
feed  at  night  and  can  never  be  seen  in 
daylight.    Of  course  I  may  not  set  my 
dogs  on  the  deer  and  catch  them  in  that 
way;  that  would  be  against  the  law.  1 
know  of  others   whose  vineyards,  once 
sources  of  great  profit,  are  now  destroyed 
— the  work  of  deer  and  rabbits,  protected 
for  the  sake  of  a  few  sportsmen. 

The  Writer's  Attiti'de. — I  do  not  ob- 
ject to  the  protection  of  fishes,  shell  fish, 
or  any  animal  or  birds  that  do  not  prey 
on  the  farmers'  crops  or  on  the  orchard- 
ists' trees  and  vines.    I  care  not  how 
strict  the  law  is  in  protecting  the  fish  in 
our  rivers  and  seas,  and  am  ready,  both 
as  a  private  individual  and  as  a  magis- 
trate to  help  enforce  it.    But  the  extreme 
protection  of  deer,  quail,  and  rabbits  is 
an  altogether  different  matter,  unfair  to 
the  farmer  and  horticulturist  and  against 
the  best  interests  of  the  country. 

Nor  do  I  wish  to  be  construed  as  hav 
ing  a  grouch  against  sportsmen  in  gen- 
eral.   1  have  spent  too  many  hapijy  days 
in  the  mountains  of  this  State  with  rod 
and  gun  to  find  fault  with  others  who  love 
that  kind  of  sport:  but  even  while  I  was 
an  ardent  sportsman,   1   recognized  the 
fact  that  my  rights  as  a  si)ortsman  ended 
where  the  farmer's  rights  began,  and  that 
the  agricultural  and  horticultural  inter- 
ests of  this  State  were  of  more  impor- 
tance than  the  breeding  of  game,  that  1 
might  have  the  pleasure  of  killing  it. 

And  as  I  have  already  said,  1  believe  in 
a  reasonable  protection  for  even  deer  and 
quail,  but  under  present  laws  and  ordi- 
nances the  farmer  and  orchardist  are  not 
getting  a  square  deal. 

The  Durham  Almond  Growers'  Associa- 
tion shipped  210  cars  of  almonds  in  1910. 

I  want  looo  Farmers  who  have  never  ^^^1^^^^ 
used  it  to  make  a  Trial  Experiment  with 

Nitrate  of  Soda  1 

on  a  small  part  of  a  field,  on  any  staple  H 
m        Crop.  It  will  be  a  useful  demonstration  1 
H        of  the  value  of  Nitrate  as  a  Fertilizer  1 
H        when  used  as  a  Top  Dressing.  The  Trial  H 

1  Will  Cost  You  Nothing  1 

H                 Send  your  name  and  address  on  Post  H 
H                Card  for  instructions  and  conditions  H 

1   Dr.WILLIAMS.  MYERS,  Director  of  Propaganda  I 

71  Nassau  Street,  New  York  H 

No  Branch  Offices 

FRUIT  TREES  and  GRAPE  VINES 

All   leadiim   v:iri<  tieN  of  PKATHKS  AM>  OTHKK   I' Kl  I T  TREKS.  Wiue, 
Table  and   Kaisin   iilt  VI'K   VINES.     AH  -slook  TRUE  TO   NAME.     W*'  do  uot 
handle  <'hea|*  <>r4»\vn  Treex.     Oni*  reputation  t'4ir  Neniliufv  out  k:o<»<I  Nt4»<*k.  (rne 
t<»  name  in  eNlaliliNlied.     I'riee  l.iNt  Free.     Send  a  list  of  want.s  for  qiKilationN. 
AddreN.s 

THE  FRESNO  NURSERY 

F.  H.  WILSON,  Prop. 
Rov  ftl^   Fffsno  CflUfnrni^ 

VjVja.   \J\\J^   I    1                      WdlllVIl  Mild 

Best  Nupsepy  Stock 

IF  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST  NURSERY  STOCK,  PUT  UP  IN 
THE  BEST  MANNER  AND  AT  A  FAIR  PRICE,  SEND  US  A  LIST 
OF  YOUR  WANTS  AND  WE  WILL  GLADLY  QUOTE  YOU. 

EUCALYPTUS  IN  ANY  QUANTITY,  AS  WELL  AS  A  FIRST- 
CLASS  LINE  OF  GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK. 

MARSHALL  NURSERIES,  Box  652,  FRESNO,  CAL. 

CHICO  NURSERY  COMPANY 

GROWERS  OF  HIOH  QRADE  NURSERY  STOCK 

Prompt  attention  given  to  orders  sent  in  by  mall.    Write  us  for  prices  on  Apples,  Peaches, 
Pears,  Cherries,  I'lums,  I'runes,  Apricots,  Almonds,  ^  ng.  Walnuts,  Klk    Wali\uts,  Figs, 
Grape  Vines  and  Berries.   Ornamental  Trees,  Flowering  Hhrubs  and  Roses.   Catalog  free. 

CHICO  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Chico,  Cal. 

Eucalyptujs  in  Vaipiety 

The  best  that  40  years  experience  can  produce,  being  grown  slow,  in  the  cool 
atmosphere  of  the  coast,  are  more  hardy  and  more  vigorous  than  those 
grown  In  the  hot  Interior  of  the  State.   Correspondence  Invited. 

W.  A.  X.  STRAXXOIM,  F»etaluma,  Cal. 

EUCALYPTUS  TREES  «e~^«al^n^«sery 

4,000,000  Eucalyptus  Trees.         Large  Stock  of  Fruit  Trees 

ORANGE  COUNTY  NURSERY  &  LAND  CO.,            FULLERTON,  CAL. 
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GARDEN  HINTS. 


Written  (or  the  Taciku'  lU  kai.  I'KKtis 
by  CI.  II.  Hoi'KiX!*,  Hurbank,  Cal. 

We  can  learn  something  even  from  the 
Japs  in  gardening  operations.  We  have 
always  noticed  that  they  allow  no  ground 
to  be  idle,  however  small  it  is  in  area, 
but  spade  it  up  to  a  depth  of  IS  inches. 
They,  as  a  people,  have  practiced  in- 
tensive farming  for  ages. 


Do  not  plow  under  dead  weeds  or  rub- 
bish. They  are  a  mighty  poor  fertilizer, 
and  the  ground  already  has  enough  weed 
seed.  Eternal  vigilance  in  keeping  down 
weeds  will  in  time  bring  the  soil  in  a 
condition  that  will  not  require  so  much 
hand  weeding — a  back-aching  job. 

[Our  practice  is  to  get  all  the  vegetable 
stuff  we  can  into  the  ground.  We  are 
willing  to  kill  weeds  to  get  humus. — 

ElUTOR.] 


We  can  plant  nothing  that  will  make 
a  place  more  homelike  than  some  of  the 
climbers  that  do  so  well  in  California. 
Besides  all  the  old  varieties  we  have 
known  in  the  East,  we  have  here  many 
kinds  not  possible  in  the  colder  States. 
One  variety,  the  Australian  pea-vine,  is 
particularly  fine  for  covering  low  walls 
or  fences  and  even  porches.  It  will  stand 
considerable  neglect  and  yet  furnish 
abundant  bloom.  The  wistarias  and 
clematis  vines  make  a  rich  dlsjilay  in 
their  season.  Another  rank  climber  is 
the  Bougainvillea.  This  vine  will  reach 
the  top  of  the  highest  house  and  the  leaf 
bracts  make  a  mass  of  gorgeous  coloring. 


A  favorite  flower  in  California  is  the 
nasturtium.  It  will  grow  and  bloon>  in 
places  and  under  conditions  of  soil  that 
almost  no  other  flower  will.  In  fact,  for 
an  abundance  of  flowers  it  should  be 
grown  on  rather  poor  soil.  The  blossoms 
are  of  all  the  odd  shades  of  yellow  and 
red.  The  leaves  are  also  variegated  in 
many  of  the  varieties.  Some  are  dwarf 
in  habit,  other  tall  and  used  as  climbers. 
Plant  seed  as  soon  as  danger  of  frost 
is  over. 


MAKE  THE  HOME  GROU.XDS  BEAU- 
TIFUL. 

While  It  is  only  the  wealthy  land  own- 
ers who  can  have  their  sunken  gardens. 
Italian  gardens,  and  other  large  schemes 
in  landscape  gardening,  none  of  us  are 
so  poor  but  that  we  can,  at  least  in  a 
small  way,  have  some  beauty-spot  in  the 
home  ground.  The  arrangement  of  lawn, 
flowers,  shrubbery,  and  trees  should  be 
according  to  size  of  grounds  surrounding 
the  house,  and  this  space  of  course  de- 
pends on  size  of  the  ranch,  value  of  the 
land,  etc.  The  best  of  our  present-day 
gardeners  do  not  cut  up  the  lawn  with 
a  lot  of  flower  beds.  Where  the  grounds 
are  not  large,  the  lawn  should  have  only 
a  few  low-growing  shrubs  or  palms,  while 
with  a  larger  area  occasional  trees  may 
be  added.  The  scheme  of  tree  planting 
should  be  with  the  idea  of  having  at  least 
a  portion  of  the  buildings  in  view  at  all 
times  while  passing  along  the  street  or 
highway.  Tall  trees  like  the  eucalyptus 
should  be  planted  at  the  rear  of  the  house. 
Such  trees  as  the  peppers  may  be  planted 
around  the  house,  but  not  so  close  as  to 
hide  it  froiu  view.  Low  growing  trees 
may  be  grouped  around  the  sides  of  the 
grounds  and  buildings,  with  the  taller  va- 
rieties in  the  background.  The  flowers 
can  be  banked  against  the  house  and 
also  be  used  in  front  of  shrubbery  where 
planted  at  one  side.  All  plans  for  plant 
ing  should  be  made  according  to  size  of 
plant  and  tree  when  full  grown,  that  is, 
we  should  try  and  see  how  they  will 
look  when  matured:  and  to  plant  under- 


Genuine  Tuikestaa  Alfalfa  seed  makes  more  and  better  hay  than  the  common 
variety  because  of  its  very  smnll  Stalk  and  astonishingly  thick  foliage: 

h  reaches  its  fullest  growth  with  half  the  water  required  for  ordinary  Lucerne. 

Our  stock  is  a  direct  importation.  Government  inspected,  and  free  from  weed  seed. 

At  the  slight  difference  in  cost  this  seed  should  be  used  by  every  growerwho  can  secure 
it.    The  supply  is  limited.    Ask  for  prices.    Have  you  seen  our  1911  Catalogue?     It's  Free. 

FLE.\SE  M.\RK  LETTER  DEPT.  ^ 

Seed  6 Plant  Co. 

r^Tablished  187/. 
326-328-330  SO. MAIN  ST. 

Los  Angeles  .  California 


MORSE'S  GARDEN 
GUIDE  yor  1011 


Our  GARDEN  GUIDE  for  1911 

h  Now  Ready 

This  is  the  finest  catalogue  we  have  yet  issued. 
It  is  free  to  you.  As  our  edition  is  Hmited, 
we  will  only  promise  delivery  to  early 
requests.  Send  yours  in  to-day. 


C.  MORSE  &  CO. 

7  he  oldest  and  Ur^esl  S^d  HouK 
uvj/  of  Chicago 
122  Market  St.,  San  Francuco,  Cal. 


The  Vernon  Nursery 

A.  YARNELL.  Prop. 

Grower  of  Reliable  Nursery  Stock  of  all  kinds 
Deciduous  Fruit  Trees  of  all  varieties 


ASK  FOR  PRICES 


A.  YARNELL,  Prop 

4524  Central  Avenue,  LOS  ANGELFS,  CAL. 

Phone:  South  1105 


EUCALYPTUS  TREES 

BY  THE  MILLIONS 

for  November  and  Spring  planting.  Trees  planted  in  November  will 
stand  the  summer  heat  and  produce  a  larger  per  cent  of  live  trees. 
Our  21  years  of  experience  places  us  in  the  front  ranks  of  successful 
growers,  which  should  mean  something  toward  your  success.  Write 
us  for  information. 

COVINA  NURSERIES, 

312  Byrne  Bldg.,  comer  Third  and  Broadway, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Mr.  FARMER 

Give  Your  Soil  Food 

dill  1111(1  run  iliiwri 
tlu'  saino  as  liiiiiiaii 
lieiiiKs.  Si-nil  ti)- 
<lav  f.ir  niii-  I'UI'.l.; 

Hc.okl.t 

"THE  FARMER'S  FRIEND" 

It  txplaln.s  liow  to 
luiilii  up  till"  i)ru- 
ilucti venes.s  uf  your 
land.  State  nature 
of  soil  and  wliut 
you  Brow  and  wo 
win  tfU  you.  fri'i- 
of  chargf,  till-  class 
of  fi-rtillzt-r  ntM'ded. 
Write  today. 


PACIFIC  GUANO  AND 
FERTILIZER  CO. 


310  SaoMome  St., 
Sub  Fruut*lN«'o. 


503  Ontral  IIIiIk., 
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SEEDS, 

I'liiiitM.  Iliil  liN.  I'oiilt  r>  .Su|i|*l  IcN.  «'!<*.. 
nitw  reiiflv  |'«ir  iiiallluK.  Sniil  fur  ttae — 
\\4ir(li  lui\  liiK — I  rt'f  anil  |him(  iinlil.  St>nil 
addri'MNCM  of  tl^  <■  or  (en  oIImth.  anil 
will  Hvn*l  you  fur  >oiir  tri>ulil4>,  ikinI- 
lialil.  a  tl\ 4-  vvnt  pavkiM  of  our  lit-Ht 
mcimN,  >  4iiir  M«'l4'<*t  Ion,  for  furli  lt\  t* 
iiaui«-M  >  oil  n«>nil. 

West  Coast  Seed  House 

111,  113, 115  Winston  St., 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


CALIFORMA 
ALFALFA  SEED 

Choice  (juality,  16  cts.  per 
pound.    Send  for  sample. 

Kutner- Goldstein  Co. 

HANFORD,  CAL. 


BULBS 

For  fall  and  winter  planting;  also  Flower 
Se^ds  for  fall  sowing. 

NKW  CATAI.O<;rE  just  out;  send  for  a 
copy.  Now  la  the  time  to  now  Vaymr'm 
Royal  Exhibition  Panar  Srrd,  the  best 
strain  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Giant  Per- 
fortlon  .Slocka  and  Chrlatmaa  FlonerlnK 
Sweet  Praa. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

Srvdamaa  and  N'uraeryman, 
S4S  S.  Main  St.,  Loa  Anselra,  I'al. 

SURPLUS  TREES | 

11  Oil  .lonatlian  Apples.  4-C  feet. 
30(1  K.  .Spitzenlierg,  4-6  feet. 
400  K.  Spltzenberg,  3-4  feet. 
230  Winter  Banana,  4-6  feet. 
IXO  y.  N.  Pippin,  4-6  feet. 
ISO  R.  I.  Greening.  4-6  feet. 
400  ."^anta  Uosa  Plums,  4-6  feet. 
2.'>0  Santa  Uosa  Plunis,  3-4  feet. 
400  Almonds,  leading  varieties.  4-6  ft. 
Also  assorted  apples,   peaches,  cherries, 
plums.     prunes,     shade     and  urnanientul 
trees.    Write  for  prices. 

T.  J.  TRUE, 
.*>tiinlMliiiiN  \urMery,  Mo<leN(o,  11.  I).  1. 

EUCALYPTUS 

All  varli'tlfN  and  mIki>m;  rxirii  lianly 
Ntoi'k.  "'■■Ill"  lliicMf  (rrf-H  I  f*«'r  In 
flir  \('rill4'l  of  nil  who  Mt'«*  tliriii.  \\  rll«-  to- 
day for  f  rtM>  hookirt  1*  on  ( h«-ir  cull  an-, 
rf4'.     QueMlloDN  gladly  aaMt\eml. 

l^LOVU  II.  TAYKOII,  Mudealo,  Cal. 
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standingly  one  should  know  the  height 
finally  reached  by  the  trees  and  shrubs 
planted.  The  planting  should  be  done  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  taller  trees  will 
not  hide  the  lower  growing  sorts,  and 
the  grouping  should  be  so  arranged  that 
the  house  is  always  in  view,  so  that  the 
view  from  any  point  along  the  highway 
will  be  complete. 


There  are  many  of  the  vegetables  that 
are  greatly  appreciated  by  chickens.  These 
are  the  chards,  lettuce,  cabbage,  and  of 
the  roots  we  mention  sugar  beets  and  car- 
rots. So  when  planting  make  an  allow- 
ance for  them.  The  benefits  will  be  bet- 
ter health,  more  eggs,  and  a  less  e.xpend- 
iiure  for  feed. 


The  blue  rose  is  now  being  advertised 
by  rejuitable  Eastern  nurserymen.  Blue 
is  not  a  very  common  color  among  flow- 
ers, and  we  doubt  if  the  color  of  the 
so-called  blue  rose  is  a  true  blue,  and 
we  are  not  sure  that  we  would  admire 
it  if  it  was. 


Hardy  perennials  can  now  be  taken  up, 
the  roots  divided  and  reset,  forming  new- 
buds.  They  will  do  better  handled  this 
way  than  if  allowed  to  stand  year  after 
year  without  removal. 


The  commercial  gasoline  wagoa  has 
come  to  stay,  and  several  are  now  'In  use  j 
near  Los  Angeles  by  the  market  gardeners. 
One  lettuce  grower  has  a  machine  with 
a  wide  flat  rack  attached  so  that  he  can  j 
load  thirty  to  forty  crates  and  get  to  the 
market  and  make  his  delivery  to  the 
dealers  and  get  home  again  in  considera- 
bly less  than  half  the  lime  requiied  for 
a  horse  vehicle. 


EARLY  TOMATOES. 
To  get  the  most  out  of  market  garden- 
ing, it  is  necessary  to  i)lan  to  have  thin.ns 
as  far  ahead  of  their  season  as  possible, 
and  this  applies  to  tomatoes  as  well  as 
anything  else.  In  the  summer  time  toma- 
toes are  one  of  the  most  common  of  any 
of  the  vegetables  or  fruits.  In  our  salu- 
brious climate  they  will  send  up  a  vol 
unteer  crop  of  plants  wherever  they  were 
Ijlanted  the  previous  year  and  if  left  un- 
molested will  bear  enormous  crops.  So 
one  can  almost  depend  on  every  garden 
having  a  constant  supply  until  the  curtain 
is  rung  down  by  .lack  Frost  at  the  end 
of  the  season.  The  writer  has  been  quite 
successful  in  raising  early  tomatoes  by 
the  following  method:  The  Earliana  we 
consider  the  best  variety,  as  it  is  quite 
hardy  and  one  of  the  earliest.  In  many 
localities  they  can  be  planted  out  this 
month  and,  should  they  get  killed  by  frost, 
the  loss  is  not  great  and  new  plants  can 
at  once  be  set  out  again.  Our  way  is 
to  dig  a  hole  about  1<S  inches  in  diameter 
and  deep  enough  so  that  the  plant  is 
below  the  surface  after  being  set.  We 
l)refer  large,  stocky  plants,  with  a  head 
4  to  6  inches  across,  and  set  them  in  the 
ground  up  to  the  first  branch,  using  the 
surface  soil  for  the  roots.  Firm  the  soil 
and  put  in  enough  water  to  settle  the  dirt 
around  the  roots,  and  for  an  early  crop 
further  irrigation  will  not  be  necessary. 
The  soil  that  is  removed  from  the  hole 
should  be  thrown  on  the  south  side,  which 
will  shade  the  plant.  As  the  plant  grows 
the  hole  is  filled  until  finally  ordinary 
level  culture  can  be  given.  Plants  set 
out  this  way  will  not  be  affected  by  the 
winds  nor  an  ordinary  frost.  During  an 
extremely  cold  si)cll  the  holes  can  be  cov- 
ered with  burlap.  The  first  growth  of  a 
tomato  plant  is  building  up  a  root  system, 
so  that  when  warm  weather  comes  on  the 
plant  will  make  a  rapid  upward  growth 
and  along  in  April  blossoms  will  begin 
to  ai>pear  and  an  early  crop  is  assured. 


Years  ago  the  writer  read  a  book  en- 
titled "Ten  Acres  Enough,"  and  we  think 
it  was  written  by  America's  leading  gar- 


dener, Peter  Henderson.  At  any  rate,  it 
was  quite  applicable  even  then  to  the  sec- 
tion around  New  York  City,  while  here 
in  California  we  might  easily  say  that 
five  acres  are  enough.  Here,  where  we 
have  a  corner  on  the  climate,  iieople 
are  bound  to  come  in  ever-increasing  num- 
bers. The  wealthy  will  choose  the  cities, 
the  beaches,  and  the  foothills,  while  the 
middle  class  will  take  to  the  valleys, 
where  new  homes  are  constantly  being 
created.  There  may  be  years  when  this 
inflow  of  population  may  diminish,  but 
it  will  never  stop.  So.  as  the  valleys  are 
limited  in  area,  there  can  be  but  one 
result — all  the  land  suitable  for  cultiva 
tion  will  be  divided  into  small  holdings 
an4  intensive  farming  will  be  practiced 
here  as  extensively  and  successfully  as 
in  France  today.  It  is  not  too  early  to 
be  studying  up  new  methods  in  cultiva 
tion.  Instead  of  figuring  how  to  doubh' 
our  acreage,  let  us  rather  plan  on  doub 
ling  our  income  from  our  present  acre- 
age. It  can  be  done.  There  is  hardly  a 
crop  raised  in  garden  or  field  but  that 
the  average  yield  can  be  increased  two 
fold.    Try  it. 

Fix  up  the  home  grounds.  If  there 
is  no  enjoyment  in  having  a  well-ke|it 
place,  it  will  pay  you  financially  in  in 
creasing  the  value  of  your  property. 


Ruchl-Whcclcr 
Nursery 


FRUIT,  ORNAMENTAL 

AND 

CITRUS  TREES 


OFFICE  AND  SALES  YARD  : 
121  W.  San  F'ernanclo  St. 

BOX  826 

NURSERIES : 
East  San  Jose  and  Edenvale, 
SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


Citrus  Trees 

(Exclusively) 

Buy  now,  and  It  pays  to  buy  t\ae  best. 

We  offer  a  complete,  clean,  vigorous 
stock,  which  we  think  are  as  good  as 
can  be  grown. 


POLLARD  BROS., 

Corner  MlMxIon  !«(.  and  I. on  Robles  Ave., 
South  PaMBdena,  Cal. 


SEED 


CATALOG 


READY  TO  Mail 

The  leading  Seed  Catalog  of  the  Weit — 
Lilly's  Catalog.  Your  1911  crop  depend* 
on  GOOD  seed  — send  for  this  Catalog 
and  get  the  best.    Write  now  to  the 

CHAS.  H.  LILLY  CO.,  SeatUe,  Wn. 


WALNUT  TREES 

Grown  from  carefully  Neleoted  seed)  will 
bear  O.l  per  eent  .\i>.  I  niitx,  of  tvlileh  2!i 
per  een(  tvlll  Kriide  riinc.v.  .\iitN  Krunn 
from  Meed  are  leMN  liable  to  damaice  by 
froMt,  lale  rain,  bllKbt  or  aunburn.  I'tmlal 
KvtH  priee  IlHt. 

A.  A.  MILLS,  Anaheim,  Cal. 


TANKAGE 

*  The  C'ltnis  Kiult  tirowois  of  »';iUloriil;>  uso  thiiiisniids  of 

Ions  of  Tank:vi;o  aiii>u:vlly 
Tiinkai;e  Is  the  best  forni  of  Orsanle  Nitrogen. 

H  C  MlS-l'oU«  I  .so.         M.I.  AV  Al  l.A  lll.K. 

We  are  the  larsjost  I'acltlo  Const  producers  of  H  li;l\-(jrndo 
Taiika-^es  In  perfwt  luochaiUeal  rondltlon  and  of 

"GOLO  QEAR" 
FERTILIZERS 

will  ship  direct  to  jou     no  aijonl  near  you 

WKllK  KOli   l-UKK  I'AM  rll  l.i:  !• 

WESTERN   MEAT  COMPANY 

FOR  CAL  I  FORM  I A  SOILS  Fertilizer  Department. 

.S.4\  Fit A^t■|.s^'«>,  t'AI.. 


REX  YOUR  TREES  WITH 

THE  FAMOUS  REX  SPRAYS 

Our  Standard  Rex  Lime  &  Sulphur  Solution  is  being  used  by  the 
principal  fruit  growers  in  every  State  in  the  Union.  See  that  Rex  is 
on  your  barrel,  and  not  some  imitation  that  is  untried. 

Rex  Arsenate  of  Lead  is  made  under  the  latest  scientific  formu- 
las; applicable  to  all  climates  and  conditions  in  the  United  States. 
Remember,  that  which  is  good  for  one  district  is  not  necessarily  good 
for  another,  and  if  you  want  something  that  is  good  for  all  places, 
please  ask  your  dealer  or  correspond  with  the 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  COMPANY,  Benlcia,  California. 


TREES 

TTHMT 

GROW 


mm 


AND 

BEAU 

TRUE  TO 

NAME 


We  are  wholesale  growers  of  deciduous  and  citrus  fruit 
trees,  grape  vines  and  eucalyptus  trees. 

Our  Hloek  llil.s  seaNon  lueliidcN  tC.O,(Mt»»  ni'H  IIH  »»l  S  Fill  I'l'  TltlMIS  iil.iiie. 
A  liir^e  lo)  of  these  are  ou  IOmnUtii  NeedliuK  root,  Mlileli  lias  pr<i>eii  to  lie 
aimo.xt  proof  aKiiiiiNl  root  knot. 

<iet  the  hext  Mioek  availiilile  anil  at  tlie  iiiomI  reasoiialile  eo.sl  from  a  man 
ivho  Neleet.><  tbe  ImiiIm  an<l  NclonN  of  lli<>  lie.sl  NtraUiM. 

llellierleM  made  from  our  .<<aleN  >  ard.t  at  l''resno,  >lailera,  Mereed,  'I'urloek, 
llaniilnK  and  t'lileii. 

ADDRESS  MAIN  OFFICE,  FRESNO.  CAL. 


LARGEST  CITRUS  NURSERIES  IN  THE  WORLD 

Parties  contemplating  the  planting  of  citrus  groves  this  coming  si)rlng 
will  do  well  to  send  for  our  prices  soon,  as  (hero  will  evidently  a  a  shortage 
of  strictly  first  class  stock.  Write  today  for  particulars,  or,  better  still,  pay 
us  a  visit  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  show  you  just  what  we  have. 

Our  finely  iUustrated  booklet,  "Citrus  Fniitu"  covering  the  iiulustri/ 
frmn  the  seed  to  the  market,  mailed  to  ani/  address  on  receipt  of  ;i.',c  in 
stamps. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAM   DIIVIAS,  CALIFORNIA 
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AGRlCUimRAl  REVIEW. 

VEGETABLES. 

The  lima  bean  crop  Is  going  out  of 
Ventura  county  rapidly.  During  the  pres- 
ent month  over  12  carloads  have  been 
shipped.  The  price  is  advancing  and  the 
growers  are  all  making  money.  At  the 
present  time  it  is  estimated  that  there 
are  225,000  bags  of  lima  beans  in  south- 
ern California.  A  large  percentage  of 
this  amount  is  in  Ventura  county,  while 
the  balance  is  in  Orange. county. 

According  to  an  Eastern  paper,  the 
only  ear  of  corn  ever  known  to  contain 
an  odd  number  of  rows  of  corn  has  been 
found  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  will  be  placed  on  exhibition  at  the 
Corn  Show  being  held  at  Terre  Haute. 
According  to  C.  P.  Hartley,  the  corn  ex- 
pert, this  is  the  first  specimen  of  a  per- 
fect ear  of  corn  with  an  odd  number  of 
rows. 

Miss  Mamie  Morrison,  of  Rough  and 
Ready,  Nevada  county,  raised  a  squash 
that  is  three  feet  long  and  a  foot  in 
diameter  and  weighs  56  pounds.  It  has 
been  placed  on  exhibition  at  the  Nevada 
City  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Japanese  are  planting  a  large  acreage 
to  tomatoes  near  San  Pedro,  and  they 
expect  to  be  able  to  compete  with  similar 
vegetables  sent  out  of  Mexico.  This  is 
the  first  time  that  they  have  attempted 
to  grow  tomatoes  in  large  enough  quan- 
tities to  compete  with  those  grown  in 
the  southern  republic. 

A  cannery  for  tomatoes  will  be  erected 
near  Pleyto,  Monterey  county,  this  com- 
ing summer. 

The  Pleasanton  Hop  Co.  has  decided 
not  to  tear  up  its  hop-fields,  on  account 
of  the  promising  outlook  of  the  hop  mar- 
ket. Although  some  of  the  buildings  and 
vines  were  torn  up,  they  have  decided 
to  let  the  rest  remain. 

The  Winters  Canning  Co.  at  Suisun 
expects  to  can  20,000  boxes  of  asparagus 
this  season.  This  company  is  endeavor- 
ing to  secure  several  launches  in  order 
to  carry  "grass"  from  the  islands  to  the 
cannery. 

H.  L.  Vinneck,  of  Grisly  Island,  re- 
ports that  he  has  raised  25  tons  of  to- 
matoes to  the  acre  this  last  year. 

Hundreds  of  asparagus  packers  have 
commenced  work  for  the  H.  W.  &  W.  E. 
Meek  Co.  of  San  Leandro. 


PLANTING  ACTIVITY. 

An  unusually  large  number  of  fruit 
trees  are  being  set  out  around  Paradise 
this  season.  Bartlett  pears  predominate, 
but  many  thousand  trees  of  apple  and 
almonds  have  also  been  set  out.  Among 
the  planters  are  G.  K.  Bryant,  H.  K.  Sears, 
Alfred  Hansen,  and  L.  M.  Breese. 

Planting  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees 
around  Porterville  will  be  greater  this 
year  than  at  any  time  in  the  history  of 
this  section.  While  citrus  trees  predom 
inate,  there  Is  a  large  acreage  of  olive 
trees  and  grapes. 

Many  acres  of  almonds  are  being  set 
out  around  Durham.  It  is  customary  in 
this  section  to  plant  the  trees  from  24  to 
30  feet  apart,  the  average  being  28  feet. 
The  maximum  number  of  trees  is  about 
53  to  the  acre. 

W.  S.  Shippey,  of  Lindsay,  intends  to 
plant  out  a  large  number  of  olive  trees 
this  spring.  The  olive  industry  is  be- 
coming quite  poi)uhir  around  Zante  and 
Lindsay. 


AFTER  THRIPS. 

A.  Runyon,  an  orchardist  near  Court- 
land,  is  making  a  fight  against  thrips.  He 
has  purchased  a  Costello  sprayer  and 
will  use  Rogers'  mixture  and  the  tobacco 
solution  for  spraying. 

Ah  Yoke,  a  progressive  Chinaman  who 
runs  the  Baldwin  ranch,  near  Suisun,  has 


sent  for  some  tobacco  which  he  thinks 
will  make  a  very  effective  spray  against 
the  thrip.  There  is  a  pest  which  at- 
tacks the  rice  crop,  and  this  tobacco  solu- 
tion is  the  only  effective  remedy  that 
will  protect  the  rice.  He  expects  to  use 
this  spray  on  the  150  acres  of  Bartlett 
pears  and  primes  of  this  ranch.  Ah  Yoke 
claims  that  the  spray  can  be  made  for 
$1.20  for  200  gallons. 


PLACER  COUNTY  ORANGES. 
Mr.  S.  W.  Edwards,  foreman  of  the 
Parker  Whitney  ranch  at  Rocklin.  in  a 
conversation  last  week  with  the  Ri'kai, 
Prkss  representative,  stated  that  at  the 
recent  State  Fair  at  Sacramento  the  or- 
anges which  were  exhibited  from  that 
ranch  took  the  first  prize  as  being  the 
most  perfect  oranges  grown  in  the  State. 
Mr.  Edwards  further  stated  that  he  could 
pick  oranges  from  his  trees  two  weeks 
earlier  than  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State.  The  growing  of  prize  oranges  and 
getting  them  to  market  two  weeks  earlier 
than  other  parts  of  the  State  justify 
Mr.  Edwards  in  his  enthusiasm  for  the 
section  around  Rocklin  as  a  citrus  pro- 
ducer. 


SAN  BERNARDINO  ORANGE  SHOW. 

The  first  National  Orange  Show  held 
in  the  United  States  will  open  in  San 
Bernardino  on  March  6.  The  plan  to  be 
followed  is  similar  to  that  carried  out 
at  the  National  Apple  Show  and  the 
National  Grain  Show.  A  mammoth  tent 
like  those  used  in  a  circus  has  been  ob 
tained  and  an  exhibit  of  citrus  fruit  from 
all  sections  of  California  and  Arizona 
will  be  displayed.  There  will  also  be  an 
exhibit  of  the  kindred  industries  of  cit- 
rus work,  such  as  box-making,  packing, 
pre-cooling,  and  refrigerating.  All  the 
railroads  have  guaranteed  reduced  rates 
for  those  desiring  to  visit  the  exhibition. 
The  attendance  is  expected  to  be  very 
large. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  Call 
fornla  legislature  which  forbids  women 
to  work  over  eight  hours.  The  fruit  in- 
dustry is  against  this  bill,  as  the  claim 
is  made  that  the  long  hours  during  the 
picking  season  are  very  necessary.  All 
the  big  packing  and  fruit-handling  asso- 
ciations are  fighting  this  new  law. 

The  Farmers  Union  Packing  Co.  of 
Campbell  recently  held  a  meeting  and 
elected  the  following  officers:  P.  D. 
Payne,  president;  H.  A.  Craig,  vice-presi- 
dent; F.  A.  Ernst,  secretary.  Directors: 
.1.  E.  Weisendanger,  F.  M.  Righter  and 
H.  A.  Brandenberg,  of  Campbell;  Fred  J. 
Currier,  Cupertino;  William  A.  Post,  Los 
Gatos;  Herbert  Pash,  Cupertino,  and  T. 
P.  .lones  of  Lawrence. 

Bruce  Drummond,  of  the  Government 
Date  Gardens  at  Mecca,  has  an  ajjpliance 
for  exterminating  the  Marlett  scale, 
which  has  been  injuring  the  date  trees 
near  Heber.  He  uses  a  gasoline  torch  to 
exterminate  the  scale. 

Rabbit  drives  are  being  held  at  Mer- 
rill, Ore.,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  these 
pests.  The  county  is  paying  a  bounty 
of  2toc.  per  scalp,  so  that  the  expense 
of  putting  up  the  netting  and  other  in- 
cidents of  the  drive  are  being  paid  by 
this  means. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  to  start  a  negro 
colony  in  the  eastern  part  of  San  Bernar- 
dino count.v. 

A  bill  is  being  introduced  in  the  pres- 
ent legislature  which  is  to  provide  for 
four  experimental  farms  to  be  established 
in  the  dry  sections  of  California  where 
irrigation  is  not  possible. 

The  Chico  Normal  School  has  opened 
an  agricultural  course  and  ever>-thlng 
pertaining  to  farming  is  being  taught. 

The  Pacific  coast  hop  growers  are  tak- 
ing the  necessary  steps  to  advertise  their 


NORTHWESTERN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

Cloverdale  Citrus  Fair 

Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday  and  Sunday 

February  21st  to  26th.  1911 
Reduced  Rates   to   Cloverdale  and  Return. 

J.  J.  GEARY, 

G.  P.  Agent. 


SMYRNA  PARK  NURSERIES 

360  acres  devoted  entirely  to  Deciduous  Trees. 

WHOLESALE  and  RETAIL. 

Write  for  special  price  list  on  all  varieties  of  Peaches,  Plums, 
Cherries,  Pears,  Almonds,  Nectarines,  Apples,  etc.  Trees  True  to 
Name.   Strong,  healthy  and  vigorous.   Immediate  deliveries. 

CAMPIN  &  MOFFET.  Props., 
Ceres,  California. 


EUCALYPTUS  STOCK 
Roses,  S^ade  Trees 
F'ruit  and  Nut  Trees 

SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOGUE. 

( )ur  new  calendar  will  now  be  sent  free  with  all  orders:  It  l  on tains  luuoh  valuable  Inrurinatlon. 

LEONARD  COATES  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc. 

MORGANHILL,  CAL. 


SIRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

For  the  fancy  trade,  try  the  NICK 
OHMER  STRAWBERRY.  It  is 
extra  large,  of  a  beautiful  color  and 
will  do  well  wherever  the  Brandy- 
vnne  will.  We  have  other  varieties, 
too. 

BURBANK  CRIMSON  WINTER 
RHUBARB.  Strong  plants  that  will 
yield  marketable  stalks  the  coming 
season,  ready  for  delivery.  Also 
Grapevines,  Mammoth  Blackberries, 
Loganberries,  Dewberries,  and  Phe- 
nomenal berry  plants. 

Write  for  prices  stating  quantities 
wanted.  Address 

G.  H.  HOPKINS  &  SON, 

BURBANK,  CAL. 


FEIJOA  SELLOWIANA 

The  wonderful  new  Mowerln^  and  fruiting  plant 
26  cents  to  S2. 

AVOCADO  OR  ALLIGATOR  PEAR 

r>0  cents  and  >l 
and  many  rare  plants. 

COOLIDGE'S  RARE  PLANT  NIRSERY 

PASADENA.  CAL. 


TREES 

A  tine  stock  of  French  and  Imperial  prunes, 
apples,  plums,  peaches  and  general  fruit  stocks 
also  palms,  roses  and  other  ornamental  plants 
bend  for  price  list. 

PLEASANT  VIEW  NURSERY 

A.  F.  Sctaeidecker,  Prop. 
SEBASTOPOL.  CAL. 


BERRY  PLANTS 


LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 


PASADENA.  CAL, 


R.  F.  D. 


Ask  for  SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  STATE 
For  sale  by  all  the  large  groceries,  or 

D.  A.  SNOW.   LIncalD  Avenne.  ton  Int.  Cal. 


hops  at  the  International  Brewing  Ex- 
hibit which  is  to  be  held  in  Chicago  in 
October.  It  is  thought  by  educating  the 
brewers  to  the  quality  of  Pacific  coast 
hops  that  they  will  use  them  in  prefer- 
ence to  the  foreign  and  the  New  York 
State  hops. 


TIITON  APRICOT 

and  its  intruducer  has  it  for  sale,  along 

with  Early  Royal  and  the  Roulfer  Peach 

'Cots,  also  the  b  st  varieties  of  FrCCSlonC 

and  Cling  Peaches. 

J.  W.  BAIRSTOW 
Hanford,  Cal. 


GRAFTED  WALNUTS 

ALL  KINDS 
<iRAI'Ti;i»  I>\IM:H  SIII.I.I,  ((Wau«)  PE- 
<'.\\S.  tviilnut  HciiMiM  niKl  KriiflinK  «nx. 
Kl.lilOKT  A  IMO\(H  iiiiil  (;itAM>  DIKE 
I'M  M  In  qiiiiiilil.t .  All  klndN  of  niirHpry 
NtiM-k.  Sfiiil  II  II.hI  of  .voiir  iMintN  for  Hpr- 
ciiil  |iri<*CN. 

rKIIIIII.E  HHOS.,  Elk  «;rove,  Cal. 

EUCALYPTUS 

liliir.  Itol  iiiiil  <;r:iy  (Jiiiii,  liiir<ly  Iret-N  in 
Hills.  !|III*.<MI  per  IhoiiNiinil  I.  o.  I>.  WatNon- 
lilN.    OrilcrM  of  KI.IMMI.  per  tlioiinanii. 

I'lill   III. 

I,.  I".  I-AI  Hl'IV.r.V.  \\  iilKon\ llle.  <  al. 


To  Exterinlnate 
GROUND  SQUIRRELS.  GOPHERS,  also 
BORERS.  ROOT  APHIS,  etc. on  Frull  Trees. 

Carbon  Bisulphide 

Is  the  only  eirective  remedy. 
For  Bale  by  dealers  and  inanuracturers. 
WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER 
OFFICE    6S4  Caiilorala  SI..  San  FranclMo. 


EUCALYPTUS 

Best  varieties,  large  well  rooted  plants. 
Rome  balled  for  distant  shipment  at  trifling 
extra  cost.  Large  lots  grown  by  contrai't 
Circular  Free. 

RIVERSIDE  NURSERY 
320  River  street.  Santa  Cruz.  Cal. 

HENRY  SHAW 


February  11,  1911 
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Agricultural  Engineer, 


SELECTING  A  GAS-ENGINE. 


Written  for  the  Pacikk'  Rukai,  Phkss 
By  Mr.  C.  R.  Sk.s.sion.s. 

What  It  is  to  be  used  for  determines, 
more  than  anything  else,  what  is  the 
liroper  engine  to  buy.  For  hard,  contin- 
uous service,  the  most  reliable  and  most 
economical  engine  should  be  bought,  first 
cost  being  of  secondary  importance.  For 
emergency,  fire,  or  drainage  service,  an 
engine  must  be  reliable;  economy  is  of 
little  or  no  importance.  For  pumping 
service,  for  irrigation  where  a  jjlant  is 
oi)erated  only  a  few  days  or  weeks  in 
the  year,  a  cheap  engine  run  it  its  max- 
imum power,  but  well  taken  care  of,  is 
the  thing.  Here  the  fuel  used,  of  course, 
is  not  important.  A  cheap  engine  should 
be  got  when  it  is  to  be  used  in  connec- 
tion with  an  enterprise  which  is  in  the 
nature  of  an  experiment  and  in  which 
theie  is  more  or  less  of  a  risk. 

Value  in  a  gas-engine  is  associated 
with  such  factors  as  design,  workman- 


PRQ FESS lONAL 
D  I  k  ECTOR  Y 


civil  and  Irrigation  Engineers,  Agricultural  Engineers, 
Attorneys  of  Patent  Law. 


YOUR  ENGINEER 
PROTECTS  YOU 

WHEN  YOU  ENTER  INTO  A 
PUMPING  PLANT  CUNTRACT. 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR 

KERNS  =  SESSIONS 

ENGINEERS 
POSTAL  TELEGRAPH  BLDG., 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

C&    RnnWFTT      Tr       speaks  Spanish. 
.  A.  Olll/VVE.L>l<y  Jl.   Mexican  &  S.  Amer. 


75  Suiter  St,  S\n  Fraincisco. 


Projects  Handled. 


AGRi^VAiRAL  ENGINEERING 

Specializes  on 

Irrigation  —  Drainage  —  Reclamation 

Neglected  properiles  put  on  payinjj  basis.  Man- 
agement for  aljsent  owners,  or  put  In  shape  to 
sell.  Acquainted  with  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty values,  soils,  etc.  Surveys  and  subdivisions. 

THE  PACIFIC  LABORATORIES 

Agricultural  Chemisls 
Chemical  Analysis  and  Physical  Examination  of 

Soil,  Food,  Fruit,  Grain,  Oil 

Aspbaltum,  Lime  and  Cement  Testt,  Water,  Etc. 

Surveying 

558  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

SYMMES  &  MEANS 

AGRICULTURAL  ENOINEERS 

Agricultural  Investigations,  Soil  Surveys, 
Irrigation,  Drainage,  Alkali  Reclamation. 

MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE  BLDC,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

JOHN  G.  HOPPER 

Civil,  Hydraulic  Engineer 

Drainage,  Reclamation  Projects. 

404-405  BALBOA  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


.1.  1  1,  „o  (  Sutter  736 
Telephones  j  ^^^g  , 


J.  C.  PIERSON. 


D.  \V.  PIERSON. 


ENGINEERING  OFFICES 

Practical  Irrigation,  Reelamatlon,  Uraln- 
arc,  Power  and  Water  Development.  I'lans 
made  and  EMtluiates  furnlshecl. 

431  &  432  Ochsner  Bldg.     Sacramento,  Cal. 
Phone  Main  3825  R.  P.  O.  Box  77. 


MacRorie=McLaren  Co. 

LANDSCAPE  ENGINEERING 

and   Plants,  Seeds  and  liulbs, 


Orchids  and  Exotics. 
721  CROCEEK  BLDG.,  SAW  FRAHCISCO,  CAL. 


ship,  and  the  reputation  of  the  manufac- 
tui'er. 

Guldner,  the  famous  German  authority 
on  gas-engines,  says,  "Less  invention 
and  more  rational  design."  Gas-engines 
have  become  well  standardized,  and  one 
engine  is  no  longer  better  than  another 
simply  because  some  little  patented  part 
is  used.  Nowadays  a  manufacturer  can 
build  as  good  an  engine  as  he  wants  to. 

The  slower  the  speed  of  an  engine,  the 
larger  must  be  the  cylinder  to  have  the 
same  power.  The  larger  the  cylinder, 
that  is,  diameter  and  stroke,  the  greater 
will  be  the  weight,  and  therefore  the 
cost  of  the  engine.  Of  two  engines  sell- 
ing for  the  same  price,  that  engine  hav- 
ing the  larger  cylinder  and  slower  speed 
is  better.  Other  things  being  equal,  the 
engine  having  the  highest  compression 
(the  pressure  to  which  the  gas  in  the 
cylinder  is  compressed  just  before  explo- 
sion) will  give  the  most  power.  A  high- 
compression  engine  is  cheaper  for  the 
same  power,  but  is  not  always  the  best. 
ITnless  it  is  very  well  built,  it  will  be 
short-lived  and  unreliable.  Good  prac- 
tice has  determined  fairly  well  what  is 
the  best  compression-pressure,  and  most 
of  the  good  gas-engines  on  the  market 
agree  on  this  point  of  design.  High 
compression  and  speed  are  necessary  for 
the  greatest  economy,  and  such  engines, 
if  well  built,  are  the  best  where  the  cost 
of  fuel  is  of  vital  importance.  A  high- 
compression  engine  is  "cranky"  and  is 
not  as  good  for  emergency  service  as 
a  more  reliable  moderate-compression  en- 
gine. 

When  the  knowledge  of  the  bore, 
stroke,  sjieed,  and  weight  of  an  engine 
is  withheld  from  the  purchaser,  that 
engine  should  be  regarded  with  suspi- 
cion. It  may  be  a  "two-price"  engine, 
sold  today  as  18-horsepower,  and  tomor- 
row as  20-horsepower  and  a  larger  price. 
A  name-plate  having  such  information 
upon  it  is  attached  to  electric  motors, 
steam-engines,  etc.,  marketed  by  reliable 
manufacturers,  and  there  is  no  good  rea- 
son why  these  vital  points  of  a  gas- 
engine  should  not  be  shown  on  the  name- 
plate. 

The  simpler  and  more  accessible  an 
engine  is,  the  better  it  is.  Radical  de- 
signs should  be  avoided,  and  world-beat- 
ing but  untried  innovations  should  not 
be  considered.  Producer  and  crude-oil 
engines  are  still  in  the  experimental 
stage.  Small  hopper-cooled  engines  are 
to  be  recommended.  An  engine  with  a 
crank-balance  runs  with  less  vibration 
than  one  having  counter  weights  in  the 
rims  of  the  flywheels.  Good  balance 
means  long  life.  Engines  with  heavy 
flywheels  run  smoothly.  An  engine  hav- 
ing a  base  extending  below  the  flywheels 
is  more  easily  handled  than  is  one  which 
has  a  base  cut  off  directly  below  the 
cylinder  and  crank-pit.  An  engine  hav- 
ing several  parts  cast  in  one  piece  is 
cheap,  but  replacement  of  a  worn  or 
broken  part  is  exi)ensive.  Paint  and 
gold  lining  add  nothing  to  ]50wer  or  re- 
liability, and  sometimes  cover  some  de- 
fect. Such  points  as  arrangement  and 
opei'ation  of  valves,  method  of  oiling, 
scheme  of  governing,  location  of  cooling- 
water  and  fuel  connections,  and  manner 
of  making  adjustments  should  be  consid- 
ered on  their  merits,  and,  after  all,  these 
little  points  are  the  ones  which  make 
the  difference  in  the  various  makes  of 
gas-engines. 

The  equipment  furnished  with  a  gas- 
engine  should  be  very  carefully  consid- 
ered. Gas-engine  manufacturers  have 
been  so  taken  up  with  the  making  of 
the  bare  engine  that  they  neglect  the 
accessories  that  must  go  with  an  engine. 
Mechanical  oilers,  magnetos,  batteries, 
fuel-tanks,  fuel  flttin'gs,  circulating  and 
fuel-pumps,  have  been  i)icked  up  at  the 
last  moment  and  have  been  improperly 


1HE  EASIEST  WAY  TO  INSUBETHE 
EFHCIENCY  Of  YOUR  IRRIGAnON 

H^mr^^ WF-jR-m*  A  l  ^HE  efficiency  of  your  irrigation 

^l^lflfl  I      system  depe"cls  on  the  efficiency 

*   ™    ™  of  the  engine  that  operates  it. 

You  may  not  need  to  use  it  for  months,  but  when  you  do  need  it,  your 
need  is  urgent.  It  means  actual  financial  loss  then  if  it  doesn't  work. 
Bear  this  in  mind  when  you  select  your  engine.  Pick  out  one  that  is  a 
known  quantity — not  an  experiment. 

I  H  C  Gasoline  Engines  are  always  a  safe  selection.  Their  efficiency 
has  been  proved.  They  have  years  of  success  behind  them.  There 
are  thousands  in  use. 

I  H  C  Gasoline  Engines 

are  made  in  all  styles  and  sizes — 1  to  45-H.  P. — vertical  or  horizontal — 
stationary,  portable,  or  tiaction.  This  makes  it  easy  for  you  to  get  just 
the  right  type  and  size  for  your  individual  use. 

Besides  supplying  power  for  your  irrigating  system,  an  I  H  C  engine 
can  be  used  for  operating  the  feed  grinder,  fanning  mill,  thresher, 
separator,   churn,   washing  machine,  cider  press, 
alfalfa  cutter,  etc. 

If  you  will  call  on  the  I  H  C  local  dealer, 
be  glad  to  show  you  points  of  I  H  C 
superiority  you  ought  to  know  about. 
Ask  him  for  the  I  H  C  Gasoline  En- 
gine catalogue,  or,  write  the 
nearest  branch  house. 

Western  Branch  Houses;  Denver, 
Col.;  Helena.  Mont.;  Portland,  Ore.; 
Spokane,  Wash.;  Salt  Lake  City* 
Utah;  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


IHC  Service  Bureau 

What  U  Itl   A  clenrlngr  house  of  aurlcultnral  data. 

What  <l«irs  it  dot   Helps  fitrniers  to  help  tlu-iiiselves. 

Hiiw  rnn  It  he  usodt  By  seniliiig  your  fariu  problems  and 
puzzlinii  (jiiestions  to  tlie  IJurean. 

We  are  eo-operatlng  with  the  hlfrhest  a(2:rlciiltural  author- 
ities, and  every  source  of  Inforniatluit  will  be  made  available 
to  solve  your  dillieulties.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  have  aa 
opportunity  to  assist  you.    Wri  Lethe  lUC  Service  Bureau. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

Chicago     (Incorporated^  USA 
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installed.  Carburetors  and  ignition  hob 
bies  have  been  ridden  to  death,  and  even 
now  some  one  in  authority  in  a  shop 
will  be  trying  to  attribute  good  or  bad 
results  to  some  spring  in  the  carburetor, 
some  spark-plug,  some  alloy-point  on  a 
make-and-break  igniter,  or  some  myste- 
rious bend  in  a  wire,  when  these  results 
may  be  due  to  some  simple  mechanical 
change  overlooked  or  considered  unim 
portant.  The  jump-spark  is  not  all  bad, 
nor  is  the  make-and-break  spark  all  good. 
Each  has  its  proper  place,  as  has  also 
the  -  magneto.  The  automobile  is  doing 
more  to  decide  this  question  than  any 
thing  else,  and  the  farmer's  growing  fa 
miliarity  with  the  auto  is  making  him 
more  and  more  familiar  with  what  is 
good  and  bad  in  gas-engines. 

Whether  an  engine  should  be  vertical 
or  horizontal,  whether  it  should  have 
one  or  more  cylinders,  be  of  the  two  or 
four-cycle  type,  be  of  the  enclosed  or 
open  type;  whether  it  should  have  a 
throttling  or  hit-and-miss  governor,  or 
whether  it  should  be  locally  manufac- 
tured or  made  in  the  East,  are  questions 
answered  by  conditions.  These  points 
are  not  all-important,  and  the  world  will 
not  come  to  an  end  if  a  selection  along 
these  lines  is  made  inadvisedly.  Most 
single-cylinder  engines  are  horizontal.  It 
is  considered  that  engines  of  more  than 
.35-horsepower  should  have  more  than 
one  cylinder  because  a  gas-engine  cyl- 
inder is  made  of  cast-iron  and  the  size 
of  the  cylinder  is  limited  by  the  strength 
of  this  material.  Engines  having  more 
than  one  cylinder  are  generally  vertical 
engines.  Two-cycle  engines  are  used 
mostly  for  marine  work  for  small  pow- 
ers and  are  very  cheap.  The  four-cycle 
engine  is  much  moi'e  reliable  and  eco- 
nomical, and  is  almost  universally  used. 
A  throttling  governing  engine  runs  more 
regularly,  but  is  not  as  economical  as  a 
hit-and-miss  engine  except  at  full  load. 


The  Boss  Tree  Protector 


Made  oi  Yucca  Palm 

Is  cheap,  durable,  and 
quickly  put  on  the  tree.  It 
prevents  rabbits  from  de- 
stroying your  trees.  A  sure 
protection  against  frost, 
sunburn,  grasslioppcrs  or 
dry  winds.  Can  be  easily 
moved;  will  last  for  years. 
Send  for  samples. 


Price 

Per  1000 

10  in.  long,  7  in.  wide,  $9.50 
12  in.  long.  7  in.  wide,  10.50 
14  in.  long,  7  in.  wide,  11.50 
16  in.  long,  7  in.  wide,  13.00 
18  in.  long,  7  in.  wide,  14.50 
24  in.  long,  7  in.  wide,  17.00 
30  in.  long.  7  in.  wide,  20.00 

YUCCA  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1380  Willow  Street,         Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


On  a  light  or  varying  load,  the  throttling 
engine  wastes  fuel  because  a  rich  mix- 
ture is  necessary  to  make  positive  the 
ignition  of  the  charge  of  gas  in  the  cyl- 
inder. An  engine  of  the  enclosed  type 
is  to  be  preferred  when  the  engine  will 
be  exposed  to  rain  and  dust. 

Heavy,  reliable,  and  well  built  machin- 
ery was  demanded  by  the  California  i)io- 
neers.  Eastern  machinery  was  at  first, 
as  a  rule,  light  and  unreliable,  and  the 
Bast  was  a  long  way  off.  Local  manufac- 
turers built  what  was  wanted  and  con- 
trolled the  trade  until  conditions  on  the 
Coast  have  made  it  harder  and  harder 
for  them  to  hold  their  own  against  the 
East,  which  has  the  world  for  a  market 
and  has  conditions  otherwise  more  favor- 
able for  manufacturing.  The  East  is 
being  brought  nearer  and  nearer  to  us. 
Some  Eastern  engines  are  well  built  and 
eflicient,  and  a  patriotic  prejudice  in 
favor  of  the  home  product  should  per- 
haps not  make  one  overlook  too  great 
a  difference  In  price. 
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HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns;  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321. 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short- 
horned  Durhams.  Address  E.  S.  Driver. 
Antelope,  Cal. 


N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal.  Jerseys. 
Service  Bulls  and  Bull  Calves  for  sale. 


SWINE 


.STUUARUS  &   CrNNINGHAM,   Mills,  Cal. 
Registered  O.  I.  C.  swine. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS 
Both  sexes.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  Niles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Ci., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 

G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins.  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  also 
Short-horns. 

H.  B.  WINTRINGHAM,  Middletown,  Lake 
Co..  Cal.    Breeder  of  Tamworths. 


HEADY 

roR 
EMERGENCIES. 

HH.K 

LINIMENT 

SHOULD  BEIM£V£RrMOM£ 

ASA  SAFE-GUARD AOAIHSr 
SORZ  THROAT.  SWELLIN&S. 
\^Ur?^.  SPRAINS.  RHEUMATISM. 
NEURALOIA,  JTIFFJOINTS.  LAMENESS. 
STOMACH  CRAMPS.  DIARRHOEA  .  Etc. 

THE  STOCKMAN'S  STAND  BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


Cutter's  Antlirax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  o< 
California  stockmen  because  they  Kive 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  oui 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUUER  LABORATORY 

p.  0.  Box  257.  BERKELEY.  CAL. 


FREE 

Book  on 

HOME  TREATMENT 
of  HORSES,  CATTLE, 
SHEEP  and  SWINE 

Address 
VETERINARY  DEPT. 

263-5  PACIFIC  BUILDING.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


HARNESS 
SADDLES 
HORSE 
COLLARS 


They  Last  Longer  '^it 

The  only  sure  way  to  get  a  HOME 
ndustry  Harness  is  to  look  for  the  Hercules  stamp. 
Made  by  W.  DAVIS  &.  SONS,  San  Fraacisco,  Cal. 
Your  Dealer  has  our  Catalogue 

TULARE   LAKE  STOCK  FARM. 

REGISTERED 

Jacks  and  Jennets  For  Sale. 

We  breed  the  Best.   Don't  write — come  and  See. 
We  can  show  you. 

wJAS.  W.  McCORD, 

Hsnford,  Cal. 
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PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  Information 
about  Patents,  Caveats,  Trademarks,  and 
Infringements. 

DBWBY,  STRONG  *  CO., 
llOS-C    Merchants    Exchange    Bldg..  Sao 
Francisco.    BatablUked  lt<*. 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy, 


COST  OF  SHEEP  REARING. 

It  is  always  interesting  to  know  what 
the  other  fellow  is  making  out  of  hi;! 
farm  or  live  stock.  It  often  happens 
that  distance  leads  to  the  enchantment, 
and  we  think  that  our  neighbor  is  cor- 
nering all  the  coin  in  the  neighborhood. 
The  following  statement  of  the  Guscetti 
Bros,  of  Sierra  county,  California,  in  the 
American  Sheei)  Breeder,  shows  that  the 
"golden-fleeced  sheep"  did  not  make  the 
money  they  are  supposed  to  earn  for 
their  owners.  It  is  evident  from  the 
statement  that  the  lambs  were  sold  when 
the  market  was  very  low,  as  70-pound 
lambs  at  $3  each  is  not  very  good.  The 
small  profit  of  $820  from  1600  ewes  is 
not  worth  the  trouble,  but  it  is  hardly 
the  average  for  the  State.  The  statement 
is  as  follows: 

"We  have  gone'  over  our  books  and 
find  that  the  cost  of  producing  wool  and 
mutton  in  our  locality  is  as  follows. 

Expense  of  running  a  band  of  1600 
ewes  for  12  months,  from  April  1,  IftOO, 
to  April  1,  1910. 

Herder  and  camp  tend- 
er at   $15   per  month 

each   $1,080.00 

Crixeries.    etc   9G.00 

l.ambing  expense,  iii- 
cliuling  groceries  and 

supplies    TIT). 00 

Sliearing    2.-!8.00 

Dipping    15G.4.'') 

Pa.stiire  lease,  reserve 
fees,  including  stock 
salt.  hay.  and  feeding 

expense    SG2.00 

Taxes    201.60 

Wear  and  tear  on  outfit  GO. 00 
Horses'  feed  and  grain.  28.50 
Losses.     ewes,  entire 

year.  6'4'/r    100.00 

Losses,   lambs,    lO'/r    .  .  .  495.00 
5';    for  restocking,  etc., 

in    adverse    seasons..  .'530.00 
Interest    on  investment 

at    10%    G40.00 

  $5.322..".r, 

(It  will  be  noted  that  we  have 
oinittpfl  tile  annual  expense 
of  tiK'iting  predatory  wild 
animals,  which  Is  safely  es- 
timated at  above  $100.  But. 
by  not  including  this  $100 
expense  nor  the  lO'.y  inter- 
est paid  on  Investment,  we 
find  that  it  costs  us  $2.92% 
per  head  per  year  to  run 
sheep,  or  we  come  to  a  cost 
of  10  <4  cents  per  pound  for 
producing  wool  and  about  4 
cents  per  pound  for  produc- 
ing mvitton.) 
Sold  1..300  lambs,  70  lbs. 

average   $.'5,900.00 

Sold   150   lambs,   50  lbs. 

average    337.50 

Sold  11,200  lbs.  wool...  1,680.00 
Had  left  100   lambs   ...  225.00 

  6.142.50 

$  820.00 

So,  if  we  add  another  $100,  also  lO'/r 
paid  for  interest  on  loan,  we  find  that 
by  starting  in  business  with  $600  cash 
and  a  loan  of  $6,400,  which  would  buy 
1600  ewes  and  equipment,  one  man  would 
clear  $720  per  year,  which  is  less  than 
some  receive  working  for  wages,  and 
would  require  nine  years  to  repay  loan, 
provided  all  went  well  and  that  there 
was  no  family  to  share  this  meagre 
yearly  income.  The  sheepman's  dollar 
is  as  hard  earned  as  anybody's,  and  it 
is  a  chance  business,  for  we  know  not 
when  our  entire  flock  may  be  wiped  out 
and  leave  us  with  a  $6,500  debt  and  only 
a  few  pelts  of  our  own." 


A  NEW  DAIRY  BOOK, 


H.  E.  Ross,  of  Cornell  University,  has 
recently  written  a  book  entitled  "A  Dairy 
Laboratory  Guide."  This  book  is  de 
signed  to  help  the  dairyman  master  the 
l)rinciples  of  milk-testing,  the  lactometer, 
and  the  acid  test,  and  to  understand  the 


DAIRYMEN,  ATTENTION! 

Why  Pay  Rest  When  You  Can  Own  Your  Own  Irrigated  Farm  ? 

Where  Every  Condition  Makes  lor  the  Greatest 
Yield  ol  Butter-Fat  at  the  Lowest  Cost 


Pure-bred  Holsteins  of  the  S.  V.  I.  Co.  Crossing  Branch  Canal. 

»I1'.-.00   IM'.ll    \<  IIK   IS   THK  IMllCt: — THE  TERMS   THE  BEST — Vl.l.OO  FEB 
.\(  KE  (  ASH,  THE  HAI.AXCE  IX  TE.\  AXXl  .VI,  IXSTAM.MEXTS. 

Let  your  rent  money  n  ork  for  you.  cneh  ycnr  iiliioinii;  »o  your  oh  n  neeount 
hIiiU  Iiiin  isune  forever  ivlien  luilil  the  landlord.  In  n  r«-H-  ycarM  lime  the  rent 
money  of  the  pUNt  eomeM  linek  to  .vou  In  n  nice  fiirm  home  fully  pnid  for,  nliere 
pence,  plent.v  iiud  pro.speril.v  iiltva.vN  he  youFM. 

I'nrituled  opportunilleN  for  dair.v,  poultry.  Iioi;!*  or  fruilN.  for  all  rropH 
erotvu  In  California  make  IiIk;  yIelilM  lu  the 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY 

For  fuillier  information,  rut  around  dotted  line  and  mail  coiipon  to 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  IRRIGATION  COMPANY  ' 

H.  L.  HOLUSTER  &  COMPANY,  Sales  Agents 
WILLOWS.  CALIFORNIA 


NAME., 


  ADDRESS   STATE, 

OR  ANY  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  OFFICES 


306  Central  Bldg. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


345  Fourlh  Ave.  205  U  Salle  Si. 

PITTSBURG,  PA.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 
412  Market  Si.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


1027  Ninih  St. 
SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


F*patt's  Animal  and  The  best 
F»oultpy  Regulators  <>"  marKct 


C  &  S  AXLE  GREASE— 30  years  of  satisfaction. 
H  &  L  AXLE  GREASE — for  60  years  in  constant  use. 

THE  ONLY  PEKFECT  LUBBICANTS 

Use  only  one-fourth  of  what  you  would  use  of  any  other. 

WHITXIER    COBURIM  CO. 

San  F>anclsco  IVIanufacturers 


AGENTS  WEATHERPROOF  C01V1F>0  ROOp-lNG 
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.A^K    IcPl  R   DKAI.KK  KOK 

EL  DORADO  COCOAIVJLJT  OIL  CAKE 

CHICKENS    AND    JVIILK  COWS 

c  heapest  Food  in  the  Market  to-day.     If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  It, 

.\  KDKE.SS 

EL   DORAOO   OIL  WORKS 

149  CALIFORNIA  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


This  is 
Second  Hand 
Pipe 


We  can  supply  you  with 
any  size  and  quantity  of 
^^j^^^"   Standard  Pipe  or  Casing— all  new 
threads  and  couplings — all  stock  guaranteed 
flrst  class.    Write  for  Prices  and  Particulars, 


zz 

33 
zz 
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uz 
zo 
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DIXON  IRON  WORKS. 


THE  IMPERIAL 
LAND  GRADER 

The  only  grader  and  scraper  com- 
bined that  moves  earth  and  levels  the 
ground  perfectly  and  with  case. 


ALL  KINDS  or  MACHINERY 
REPAIRS  ON  SHORT  NOTICE. 


DIXON,  CAL 


n 
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Warranted  to  Olve  Satlsfmcdon. 

GomhauH's 


Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lamencsi  from  Spavin, 
Kingbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  is  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  give  satletactlon.  Price  $1.60 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by 
press,  charges  paid,  -vrith  full  directions  for 
its  use.  CSrSend  for  descriptive  circulare 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0 


Salvador  Stock  Farm,  Napa,  Cal. 


I   liiivc  uii<|iif.sUoii:il>l.v  4he  best   lot  of  Shirr  Staliions  on  foasl  iiiiil  I 

am  NclliiiK  at  prifCN  ^vliifli  ar<'  lower  than  you  have  been  in  the  liabit  of  pa.v- 
injjf  iur  inferi«>r  stock. 

I  ean  sell  yaw  si  k'oo<I  liorse  at  prieeN  ranf^rin^  between  $1400  anil  $l<;00. 
Coine  to  Napa  anil  see  iny  stock. 

HENRY  WHEATLEY,  Napa.  Cal. 


LAYNE 

PATENT  WELL  SCREEN 

AND 

PUMPS 

The  first  progressive  step  in  pit 
construction  since  the 

WELL  OF  C0^TENT10N. 

Layne  &  Bowler  Co. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

2100  Violet  St., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

CARBO 
STEEL 
POSTS 

Permit  you  to  burn 
the  weeds. 

Cheap  as  wood. 

All  sizes  for  every 
purpose. 

AMERICAN  STEEL 
POST  CO. 

2100  Violet  St., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM 

six  Miles  N.  W.  from  Petaluma,  on 
the  Petaluma  and  Sebastopol  Road. 

FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Prop, 

Importer  and  Breeder  ol 

Red  Polled  Cattle 

Color  Deep  Red.      Both  Sexes  for  Sale. 

Address  all  communications  PETALUMA  SO- 
NOMA CO..  CAL. 


FRANK   A.  MECHAM 
Importer  and  Breeder  of  Stiropshire  Sheep 

Thej'  were  all  Imported  from  England 
or  bred  direct  from  Imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornle'"j 
Sheep— for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep  with- 
out wrinkles.  Rams  will  produce  20  to  26  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale. 


FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Importer  and  Breeder 

Shipping  Points:  PETALUMA  and  SANTA 
ROSA.  SONOMA  CO.  CAL. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 

Direct  to  consumer.  1  can  save  you  from  10% 
to  20%.  A  large  stock  on  hand.  Q,ulck  delivery. 
Kgg  cases,  Kucalyptus  Nursery  Hexes.  Fruit 
Boxes  and  Trays  of  all  kinds. 

R.   F-.  WILSON 
Telephone  2957  Stockton.  Cal. 


composition  of  milk  and  the  relations  of 
the  various  constituents  of  milk  to  one 
another.  This  book  is  published  by  the 
Orange  .Judd  Co.,  and  the  price  is  50  cents 
net. 


RULES  FOR  HOG  GROWERS. 

The  Pacific  coast  should  raise  moie 
hogs.  In  order  to  do  this,  better  methods 
of  raising  should  be  in  vogue.  The  Chi- 
cago Great  Western  railway  is  trying  to 
help  out  the  hog  raisers  along  its  line  by 
sending  out  the  following  rules.  Every- 
thing in  this  list  applies  to  coast  condi- 
tions with  the  exception  of  the  corn  ra- 
tion, but  by  substituting  barley  or  wheat 
in  place  of  the  corn,  it  should  prove  of 
benefit  to  California  hog  growers. 

First — Select  thrifty,  vigorous,  well- 
bred  breeding  stock. 

Second — Do  not  feed  the  brood  sow  too 
much  corn.  The  following  rations  will 
give  good  results:  Ration  No.  1,  corn 
nine-tenths,  oil  meal  one-tenth;  No.  2, 
corn  nine-tenths,  tankage  one-tenth;  No. 
3,  corn  two-fifths,  oats  three-fifths;  No.  4, 
corn  one-half,  bran  one-half;  No.  .5,  corn 
one-half,  shorts  one-half;  No.  6,  corn 
one-half,  bright  clover  hay  one-half;  No. 
7,  corn  one-half,  bright  alfalfa  hay  one- 
half.  Clover  and  alfalfa  hay  are  espe- 
cially good  because  they  are  cheap,  bulky, 
laxative,  muscle-producing  rations. 

Third — Brood  sows  should  have  exer- 
cise. Pat,  lazy  sows  will  not  give  good 
results.  They  should  be  fed  light  enough 
so  that  their  appetites  are  keen,  and 
then  if  allowed  to  follow  milk  cows  or 
stock  cattle,  this  will  keep  them  strong 
and  vigorous. 

Fourth — Provide  good  shelter  at  far- 
rowing time.  The  hog  house  should  be 
dry,  well  lighted  and  free  from  draughts. 
One  pig,  or  at  most  two  pigs,  will  pay  for 
a  nice  little  house  for  each  sow,  and  yet 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  farmers  raise 
an  average  of  three  pigs  per  sow,  all  be- 
cause they  do  not  provide  shelter. 

Fifth — Do  not  overfeed  the  sow  at  far- 
rowing time.  Water  is  all  a  sow  needs 
the  first  day  after  farrowing.  The  second 
day  she  can  have  a  light  feed  and  the 
third  day  a  little  more,  the  rate  of  in- 
crease depending  on  the  size  of  the  litter 
and  the  milk-producing  ability  of  the  sow. 

Sixth — Keep  the  pigs  growing.  The 
cheapest  gains  are  made  when  the  pig 
is  young.  As  soon  as  the  pigs  are  old 
enough  they  should  have  a  "side  table" 
of  their  own  where  they  can  be  fed  away 
from  the  other  hogs. 

Seventh — Provide  green  pasture  from 
early  spring  till  late  in  the  fall.  The 
cheapest  gains  are  made  on  pasture.  An 
acre  of  good  clover,  rape  or  alfalfa  pas- 
ture will  make  from  400  to  800  pounds  of 
liork,  worth  at  present  prices  from  $30  to 
$fiO  per  acre. 

Eighth — Provide  pure,  clear  drinking 
water  at  all  times.  Do  not  allow  pigs  to 
drink  out  of  mud  holes. 

Ninth — Keep  the  herd  healthy.  To  get 
rid  of  lice,  dip  in  a  coal  tar  or  crude  oil 
dip  twice  in  the  spring  and  twice  in  the 
fall.  To  prevent  worms,  make  charcoal 
out  of  corncobs  and  other  trash,  mix  in 
some  salt  and  let  the  pigs  eat  it.  To 
|)revent  cholera,  vaccinate  the  hogs  with 
good  vaccine.  Keep  the  buildings  and 
lots  disinfected  and  clean. 

Tenth — You  must  love  your  pigs  and 
strive  to  take  a  little  better  care  of  them 
tomorrow  than  you  did  today.  The  last 
rule  is  the  golden  rule  of  the  hog  business. 


LIVERMORE  HORSE  SHOW. 


The  Livermore  Horse  Show  which  is 
a  feature  of  that  section,  will  be  held 
again  this  year,  and  it  will  be  on  a 
larger  and  grander  scale  than  ever  be- 
fore. This  fertile  valley  Is  to  be  com- 
plimented upon  its  interest  in  the  horse- 


raising  lines,  and  everyone  who  is  able 
to  attend  should  take  in  the  horse  parade 
which  shows  what  can  be  done  with 
breeding  horses  in  California. 


TULARE  DAIRY  NOTES. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Dairymen's 
Co-operative  Creamery  the  following  offi- 
cials were  elected:  C.  A.  Sayre,  presi- 
dent; Joe  LaMarch,  vice-president;  W. 
J.  Higdon,  secretary,  and  J.  P.  Murphy, 
manager.  This  creamery  had  a  very 
successful  year,  as  is  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  manager:  Total 
l)ounds  cream  received,  2,294,520;  aver- 
age price,  36>/!  cents.  Total  pounds  but- 
ter-fat received,  706,334.0;  sweet  cream 
sold,  24,547.8;  churned,  681,787.1;  aver- 
age price  paid  above  quotation,  4%  cents; 
total  pounds  butter  made,  833,272;  aver- 
age, 32  Vi  cents. 

Elbert  George,  a  successful  dairyman 
near  Tulare,  sent  the  following  account 
Of  his  year's  work  to  the  Tulare  Regis- 
ter: "After  getting  my  December  cream 
check,  I  see  I  have  received  $1352.75 
for  butter-fat  during  the  year  1910,  taken 
from  14  cows.  These  iigures  do  not  in- 
clude hauling  nor  butter  and  cream  used 
for  the  family,  both  of  which  amount  to 
about  $75  for  the  year.  I  know  there  are 
other  dairies  which  average  more  per 
cow,  as  they  have  thoroughbred  cows,  but 
I  think  this  is  very  good  for  a  mixed 
herd.  I  feed  no  grain,  but  the  cows  get 
all  the  hay  they  can  eat  every  day  in 
the  year,  also  the  best  green  feed  the 
season  affords.  I  hope  this  will  encour- 
age some  of  our  newcomers." 


IMPERIAL  VALLEY  CREAMER- 
IES UNITED. 

Four  of  the  largest  creameries  in  the 
Imperial  valley  recently  united  and  will 
have  their  headquarters  at  El  Centio. 
This  concern  will  be  known  as  the  Impe- 
rial Valley  Creamery  Co.,  and  .1.  A.  Rob- 
inson of  Brawley  will  be  manager.  The 
new  company  includes  the  Imperial 
Creamery  Co.,  owned  by  R.  W.  Davis; 
the  El  Centro  Creamery  Co.,  owned  by 
Frank  Peacock;  the  "Famous  T.  C. 
Creamery"  owned  by  A.  C.  Smither,  and 
the  Valley  Queen  of  El  Centro.  The  rea 
sons  for  combining  these  creameries  are 
that  they  had  been  all  oi)erating  in  the 
same  locality  and  by  uniting  they  can 
cut  down  many  of  the  expenses.  It  is 
estimated  that  $1500  per  month  can  be 
saved  on  the  collection  routes  alone. 
This  company  is  now  paying  35  cents 
per  pound  for  butter-fat  and  handles 
about  210,000  pounds  of  bnttei-  per  month. 


KOKOMO 


FENCE 

I'ln-  kiliil  i\\t\i  *'!'■'(' ii<*<'M.*'  Siiiifiro  or 
flillliioliil  iik-nIi  fi'iiffM  f4»r  nil  flinii  plir- 
|M>N<-M.  Our  iK-l  iirU'f.N  on  tVu<-iiiK, 
KiitCN.  I»irl<<-(l  uirr,  poiillry  ik-UIuk, 
<■!<■.,  <irf  iiioiiw.v  NiivtTM,  <'iiluloK  irve. 
Mali  oriltTN  n  NiiffiiiUy.     WrlU-  UH. 

<:AMFOItiMA    ANCIIOIl   l''KIV»  K  CO., 
H-Z-i  KuHt   Miiiii  Str<-<-(, 
S lock! on,  Cul. 
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The 
Empire  Line 

Do  >'uii  kiiuw  thiit  III** 
l.iiiiK4»n  KroNt  Klii^  (-iin- 
4»liii4'  Kui;:iue,  hiinilleil 
l»>'  the  Kiiipire  ('renin 
Seicirutor  ('4».,  is  ii  leiiil- 
er  ill  ilM  liuef  It  in  like 
(lie  l-]iii|»ir«*  Cream  Seiiiinitiir — lit  tlie 
li<*:Hi  <»t'  its  I'liiNs!  )  oil  nIioiiIiI  Mee  it! 
11  is  one  of  tlie  NiiiootlleNt  riiuuiu^'. 
iiioNl  Miiiipie  to  operilte.  llllil  liioMt  eeon- 
oiitieiii  on   tn<-l.     Seilll   for  eireilliirN. 

if  you  Misii  a  lieiiiitifiil  ealeiKiiir, 
Neiiil  eolipoii  liel«»\v. 

Name   

No.  cows   

Name  of  Separator   

Address   

Empire  Cream  Separator  Co.,  Ltd. 

95  North  Sixth  Slieel,  Portland,  Oregon 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 


46'/.  PROTEIN  and  10  /r  FAT 
Cows,  Calves,  Poultry 

ALL  FARM  ANIMALS 

Highly  recommended  by  all  authori- 
ties.    The   U.   S.   Agricultural  Depart- 
ment  .says:    "It   is  almost,  witliout  an 
t-i|ual  as  a  concentrated  feed." 
.><oi<i  l(>    DealerH.     -\Mk  for  IJteratiire. 
l'\»  li-iC  Oil,  MII.I.S.  SK.ATTI.K. 


kS  army  auction  bargains 

H 1  1  /1 .00  SET  ARMV  POLE  HARNESS  $91.85 
*  1^  Set  Armj  lead  Team  Harness  $17.95    *  = 
Army  Saddles    $3.00  up 
ArmyShelter  Tents  l.OU  up 
Army  Unif 'ms.newl  .25  up 
I  7-Shol  Rifle  Carbine  3.50 
'  OldSide-ArmPislols.SOnp 
Side-Arm  Sword    .35  up 
[send  POSTAl  TO-DAY, 
"FOR  FREE  CIRCULARI 

Lart-pnt  st.ick  l.'nTrriimriil  Aurclun  linrcnlii"  In  th^ 
acres  requlri-<)  for  lu  Blorage.    3t;4.piig<*  ratalo^ii.', 
Illiislritliotia  lit  Artnv  nnd  nnv;  niictiun  gouda.  Iti-Kulj 
Enfjrelapi-dia.    Mailed  fur  15  cents  (stampi!). 
rlNVOMS.   FL,4«S.   fivrol,^,  RIFLKS,  81-ElRX,   IllUins  El. 

FRANCIS  BANNERMAN,  501  Broadway,  N.  y1 


er  4.000 
llllilar; 


E.  W.  Rankin  is  feeding  2000  head  of 
cattle  near  Brawley. 

The  amount  of  wool  produced  in  Cali- 
fornia in  1910  was  13,300,00  pounds.  This 
was  about  the  same  yield  as  for  the 
year  previous. 

If  the  new  reciprocity  treaty  which 
is  now  before  the  U.  S.  Senate  is  passed, 
many  things  can  enter  the  United  States 
and  Canada  free  of  duty.  Among  the 
various  articles  on  the  free  list  will  be 
cattle,  hogs,  poultry,  wheat,  eggs,  milk, 
and  cheese. 

China  is  increasing  her  lard  exports 
into  the  Philippine  Islands  every  year. 
In  1909,  3,349,000  pounds  of  lard  was 
sent  into  the  Philippines  from  China, 
while  the  United  States  sent  in  155,000 
Ijounds. 

The  German  farmers  have  evolved  a 
process  for  drying  sugar-beet  leaves  so 
that  they  will  save  some  $40,000,000  to 
the  dairymen.    According  to  experts,  the 


THE  NEW  DISC  BRACKET 
CREAM  SEPARATOR. 

THREE  SIZES. 

350  lbs.  capacity,  $40.25 
500  "  "  49.25 
600   "       "  59.75 

SOLD  UNDER  AN  ABSOLUTE  GUARANTEE 

All  bearings  are  of  the  best  type,  the  upper 
bearing  being  the  only  true  tlexlble  8KLK 
CENTEUING  BKAHING  used  In  connec- 
tion with  hand  Beparators. 

If  you  want  the  best  separator  for  the 
least  money  you  will  write  to-day  for  full 
particulars. 

J.  B.  &  P.  J.  BECKER 

461  Market  S*.,      San  Francisco 


Blake,  Moffitt  6  Towne 

DMltn  IH    1400  FOURTH  ST..  SAN  FKANCISCO 

DADCD  Blake,  Moffltt  ik  Towne,  Loi  Angelm 
rATfin   Blake,  MoFall  A  Co.  PorUand.  Oregon 


PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR 
WATER,  OIL,  WINK, 
MINING  AND  CTANIDING. 


WOOD  PIPE  FOR 
IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 
MINI.NG,  POWER  PLANTS. 


Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  In.  to  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.   New  Pipe  Catalogue  In  Preparation. 
FACTORIBSi  OFFICES: 
SAN  FRA.\CISCO,  CAL.  S18  Market  St.,  Saa  Fraaciaco,  Cal. 

PORTLA.ND,  ORE.  Kenton  Station.  Portland,  Ore. 

I. OS  ANGELES,  CAL.  404  Equitable  Bank  BdK.,  Loa  Aacelea,  Cat. 

BOXES  and  BOX  SHOCKS 

FRUIT    AND    VEGETABLE    BOXES   OUR  SPECIALTY. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCANTILE   BOX  CO. 

231  BERRY  STREET  (Near  Fonrtk)  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


HONEY 
BEES 


HIVE 
MONEY 


PHOENIX  TOOL  &  VALVE  COMPANY,  245  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


^»  jl^yT'^yT'l^j'p^^j^J^'^.^   Powdered  Caustic  Boda  and  Pure  Potash,  Best  Tree  Wash. 


T.  W.  JACK8UN  A  CO.,  i2  Market  Ht.,  Ban  Francisco. 


value  of  the  dry  leaves  is  $15  per  ton, 
without  taking  into  consideration  their 
other  values.  As  a  fodder,  the  dry  leaves 
are  eaten  readily  by  the  cattle  and  are 
quite  free  from  the  drawbacks  rising 
from  eating  large  quantities  of  green 
leaves. 

The  Russian  Government  is  trying  to 
encourage  sheep  raising  throughout  Rus- 
sia, and  is  bringing  in  thousands  of 
sheep  to  show  the  peasants  what  can 
be  done  with  them. 


DAIRY  NOTES. 


S.  E.  L.  Wharton  recently  sold  his 
entire  herd  of  Holsteins  to  O.  A.  Car- 
michael  of  Visalia.  These  animals  net- 
ted Mr.  Wharton  $150  i)er  head  this  last 
year.  One  of  the  cows  sold  is  16  years 
old  and  is  still  giving  a  large  quantity 
of  milk. 

The  Modesto  creameries  are  now  pay- 
ing 36  Vi  cents  per  pound  for  butter-fat. 

C.  W.  Thresher  recently  rented  his 
dairy  farm,  near  Marysville,  to  Mattes 


Capital  Creamery,  39  cents;  Libby,  Mc- 
Neil &  Libby  Creamery,  39->4  cents;  Swift 
Creamery,  39 cents;  United  and  Sunset 
creameries,  no  report. 

The  Modesto  creameries  were  paying 
38  cents  a  pound  for  butter-fat  last  week. 

The  Woodland  Creamery  paid  40  cents 
a  pound  at  its  semi-monthly  pay  day  held 
on  January  16.  This  price  was  only  paid 
once  last  year. 


Poultry  Department. 


Conducted  by  M.  Russell  Jame.s. 


BROODING  THE  CHICKS. 


In  brooding  the  chicks  the  important 
point  above  all  others  is  in  keeping  an 
even  temperature  under  the  hovers — 
never  allowing  the  chick  to  be  chilled  or 
overheated.  If  this  point  is  secured  it 
makes  little  difference  about  the  style  of 
brooder.  So  asserts  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful poultrymen  of  Petaluma,  and  so 


Method  of  Brooding  Used  on  the  Carrington  Ranch. 


&  Annis.  These  renters  have  125  cows 
which  they  will  immediately  put  on  al- 
falfa. 

Senator  Estudillo  recently  introduced 
a  bill  in  the  State  legislature  which  pro- 
vides that  butter  must  be  certified  by 
a  commissioner  appointed  by  the  county 
medical  society.  All  butter  sold  must 
have  the  seal  of  this  commission  pasted 
conspicuously  on  it  so  as  to  prevent  the 
sale  of  impure  butter. 

L.  A.  Hall,  of  Modesto,  recently  sold 
his  herd  of  Holsteins  to  M.  M.  Holdridge. 

Richard  Stewart,  of  Riverside,  recent 
ly  had  a  cow  which  died  from  the  effects 
of  eating  oranges. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  MEAT  ORDI- 
NANCE. 


The  San  Francisco  Board  of  Super- 
visors has  passed  an  ordinance  that  no 
dressed  cattle,  sheep  or  swine  can  be  re- 
ceived in  the  city  unless  inspected  by 
a  local  or  federal  meat  inspector  at  the 
point  of  shipping.  This  has  killed  the 
market  all  over  the  State  for  stock  rais- 
ers who  had  been  shipping  carcasses  into 
San  Francisco.  The  finest  beef  will  be 
turned  down  by  these  inspectors  and  cre- 
mated on  the  ground  that  it  has  not  been 
properly  inspected,  and  it  is  probably 
infected  with  some  disease.  There  is  a 
movement  on  foot  to  get  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Board  of  Supervisors  to  repeal  this 
bill,  but  the  butchers  of  San  Francisco 
who  are  authors  of  the  bill,  will  no 
doubt  prevent  its  being  repealed. 


THE  PRICE  OF  BUTTER-FAT. 

The  following  prices  per  pound  were 
allowed  by  the  various  creameries  for 
butter-fat  delivered  during  December  in 
Humboldt  county:  Central  Creamery,  38Vj 
cents;  Grizzly  Bluff  Creamery,  38%  cents; 


affirm  we  and  every  person  who  has  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  chick  rearing.  The 
chilled  chick  or  the  overheated  chick  is 
the  worthless  chick.  When  its  pitiful 
"yap-yap"  is  heard,  far  better  for  it  and 
more  profitable  for  the  owner  to  end  its 
troubles  at  once. 

In  the  artificial  brooding  of  chicks  we 
should  get  as  near  to  nature  as  possible. 
How  does  Nature  do  it?  Look  at  the  wild 
birdlings  tossing  in  the  bitter  winds  of 
March!  But  they  have  a  warm  lined 
nest  and  a  warm  downy  breast  to  hover 
them.  Fresh  air  they  have — a  whole 
heaven  of  it — for  birds  are  the  children 
of  the  air.  Chickens,  too,  are  birds, 
though  we  are  apt  to  forget  it  and  ignore 
the  fact  that  a  fowl  requires  more  fresh 
air  than'  anv  other  domestic  animal. 
More  chicks  have  been  destroyed  by  being 
kept  in  close  crowded  brooders  than  by 
any  other  one  cause.  In  getting  close  to 
nature,  then,  in  brooding  we  must  have 
a  warm  hover  over  a  warm  nest,  like  the 
birdling  swinging  in  the  winds,  and  al- 
ways wide  open  to  the  fresh,  pure  air. 
that  the  chicks  may  run  in  and  out  at 
will. 

On  the  old  and  successful  White  Leg- 
horn poultry  plant  of  Miss  C.  B.  Carring- 
ton at  Hayward  this  principle  is  carried 
out  in  brooding  chicks  by  the  thousand. 
Two  rows  of  outdoor  brooders  of  the 
largest  size  and  of  standard  make  are 
placed  directly  out  of  doors,  a  pathway 
between  them.  These  open  from  the  ex- 
ercising room  of  the  brooder  into  run 
ways  20  by  50  feet  inclosed  by  inch-mesh 
wire  fencing.  (See  cut.)  Only  about  60 
chicks  are  kept  in  each  of  these  large 
brooders  where  many  poultry  raisers 
would  put  double  that  number.  There  is 
a  high  and  regular  degree  of  heat  kept 
constantly  under  the  hovers  where  the 
chicks  may  "warm  up"  and  then  spread 
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out  from  under  or  into  the  exercising 
room  or  out  in  the  sunshine  antl  rain 
Ciffcr  the  first  week)  just  as  it  suits 
ili(!tn.  'i'hey  l)ecome  accustomed  to  the 
ilianKes  of  temperature — chill  winds, 
Irosts  and  rain — from  the  first  go,  l)ut 
lliey  do  not  have  to  stand  around  in  it 
or  huddle  in  chilled  wet  bunches.  They 
know  there  is  a  "mother"  always  warm 
where  they  can  thaw  out  their  cold  toes 
or  dry  off,  and  a  cozy  room  to  i)lay  in, 
;ind  so  run  in  and  out  at  will  just  lil<e 
school  children  i)laying  in  the  snow.  You 
:;honld  see  how  the  little  fellows  enjoy 
iliKHiuK  in  tlic  wet  earth  and  jjullinK  out 
I  he  worms,  never  minding  the  showers," 
wrote  Miss  Carringlon  during  last  week's 
;ieady  rain. 

The  chicks  are  kept  in  these  brooders 
:iiid  indosures  till  from  six  weeks  to  two 
months  old,  when  they  are  changed  to 
colony  bouses.  Kei)lying  to  a  question 
about  the  care  of  these  broders  in  stormy 
weather  without  any  protection,  Miss 
(Harrington  said  that  there  had  never  yet 
l)(!en  a  day  so  stormy  but  that  at  some 
lime  during  it  she  could  get  the  brooders 
(■leaned  with  little  inconvenience.  Where 
there  arc  ice  and  snow  this  style  of  brood- 
ing without  a  brooder  house;  would  not 
work  in  winter  lime,  but  in  our  coast 
climate,  and  with  large-sized  first-class 
brooders  not  overcrowded,  there  is  no 
question  about  its  turning  out  sturdy 
well-seasoned  chicks. 

['"•rom  another  poultry  raiser  of  Castro 
valley  we  have  just  had  a  report  of  ex- 
cellent results  in  bpooding  In  a  room 
heated  by  distillate  as  with  the  Arenlierg 
brooder  stove.  To  overcome  the  hothouse 
conditions  this  iioultryman  has  his 
brooder  room  divided  into  two  comjjart- 
meiits,  the  heated  one  oi)ening  into  the 
other,  which  has  a  mellow  dirt  floor,  and 
which  in  turn  opens  out  into  an  open-air 
runway.  In  raising  1000  pullets  last 
spring,  his  loss  at  any  stage  of  their 
growth  was  as  small  a  per  cent  as  in  any 
manner  of  brooding. 

We  have  also  many  excellent  reports 
from  those  using  the  flreless  brooders, 
and  espec-ially  when  used  in  the  warm  in- 
terior sections  or  after  the  rainy  season 
on  the  coast. 

Keep  the  chicks  from  (■hilling  oi'  over 
h(!Mting;  make  them  comfortable  and 
hajipy  and  they  will  thrive  and  grow  re 
gardlcsB  of  the  style  of  brooder. 


Poultry  Notes. 

THK  FIIT(IIU<:  GltlOAT  I'OIII/rKY  CKN 
TKRS  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

At  the  present  time  Petaluma  stands 
unrivajed,  not  only  as  the  greatest  potil 
try  center  of  the  State,  but  of  the  world. 
That  Petaluma  shall  not  always  hold  this 
distinction  in  her  home  State  may  be 
safely  predicted.  Already  she  has  ambi- 
tious rivals  in  the  field  that  will  endeavor 
to  wrest  the  palm  from  her  within  the 
next  decade,  /v  veteran  i)Oultryman  and 
poultry  editor  who  has  done  service  in 
many  States  and  localities,  has  recently 
pitched  his  tent  at  Niles,  and  he  de- 
clares that  Alameda  county  is  the  "fiilure 
great"  in  the  poultry  industry. 

Kvcn  a  short  stay  in  the  section  of 
country  which  centers  about  Stockton 
impresses  the  person  who  understands 
the  requirements  of  poultry  and  the  jmul 
try  market  with  ihe  possibilities  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley 
as  a  great  poultry  center.  In  the  Pacikk; 
RfBAL  PiiKMH  of  November  10  we  gave 
some  reasons  why  a  locality  which  liter- 
ally "flows  with  milk  and  honey"  and  is 
green  the  year  round  with  alfalfa  should 
be  a  great  poultry  center.  We  note  that 
the  people  of  that  section  are  getting 
very  wide-awake  to  this  fact.  Some  of 
the  substantial  farmers  about  Modesto, 
who  are  of  course  old  subscribers  to  the 
Pacific  Bubal  Pbess,  have  quite  recently 


expressed  to  us  their  Intention  of  increas- 
ing their  stock  of  fowls  and  making  poul- 
try raising  an  important  factor  in  their 
business  of  dairying  and  alfalfa  growing. 

Then  there  is  the  Sacramento  valley, 
alive  to  the  same  interest,  as  evidenced 
in  the  many  fine,  first  poultry  shows 
brought  off  in  that  section  during  the  last 
year.  And  there  is  Mendocino  county, 
of  which  we  have  not  as  yet  heard  much, 
but  which  is  in  fact  one  of  the  finest 
I)oultry-growing  sections  in  the  State. 
There  the  climate  is  right,  the  soil  is 
right,  and  the  blueberry  and  huckleberry 
grow  on  every  hillside,  while  as  yet  the 
land  values  have  not  gone  ui)  in  an  air- 
ship. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  there  are 
many  locations  for  future  great  poultry 
centers  in  the  State,  and  wherever  plen- 
tiful feedstuff  may  be  raised,  and  cheap 
and  quick  transportation  to  the  large 
markets  secured,  may  be  the  future  great 
l)Oultry  center  of  the  State. 

The  Stanislaus  News  of  recent  date,  in 
pointing  out  where  Modesto's  advantages 
rival  Petaluma  as  a  poultry  center,  says: 
"That  ten  years  from  now  will  see  this 
State  the  greatest  i)Oultry  i)roducing  cen- 
ter in  the  world,  no  one  who  has  intelli- 
gently investigated  the  suljject  will  deny, 
and  that  Modesto,  with  its  natural  advan- 
tages of  soil  and  climate,  is  destined  to 
play  an  important  part  in  this  develop- 
ment, will  be  readily  apparent.  Let  us 
make  a  comparison  of  Petaluma,  known 
the  world  over  as  a  great  poultry  center, 
and  our  own  city  of  Modesto,  with  Its 
greater  undeveloped  advantages. 

"In  1909,  Petaluma,  with  a  population 
of  7000,  produced  poultry  jjroducts  to  the 
total  value  of  $2,660,000.  Ninety  per  cent 
of  the  foodstuffs  fed  are  shii)ped  in  from 
other  localities.  No  grain  being  raised. 
Petaluma  is  .'iO  miles  from  the  San  Fran- 
cisco market.  Reports  from  commission 
men  show  that  40%  more  poultry  and  eggs 
are  used  in  San  Francisco  than  are  sup- 
plied from  contiguous  points. 

"Modesto  Is  114  miles  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, 370  miles  from  Los  Angeles,  or 
within  a  radius  of  ;!70  miles  of  a  popu- 
lation of  more  than  2,.'')00,000.  Los  An- 
geles imports  70'/,,  of  her  i)Oultry  and  eggs 
from  outside  sources.  In  1909,  90  car- 
loads of  poultry  were  shiijped  into  Los 
Angeles  from  the  East.  Fifty-eight  car- 
loads were  shipped  Into  San  Francisco 
during  the  same  year.  The  average  price 
for  1909  paid  for  eggs  in  the  Atlantic 
States  was  24.6c.;  Middle  West,  17.6c., 
and  Pacific  States,  25.9c.  Eastern  pro- 
ducers are  shipping,  as  above  noted,  car- 
loads of  poultry  and  selling  at  a  profit. 
Does  it  not  stand  to  reason  we  can  shij) 
to  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  and 
sell  at  a  greater  profit?  If  Petaluma  gets 
better  shipping  rates  for  poultry  and  eggs, 
it  must  also  pay  freight  rates  on  90%  of 
its  foodstuffs,  which  in  the  matter  of 
tonnage  will  exceed  the  difference  in  cost 
to  us  in  paying  larger  rates  on  our  poul- 
try and  eggs;  so  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
we  can  raise  all  our  own  grain  and  green 
stuff  (which  will  reduce  the  grain  bill), 
we  can  ship  cheaper  in  the  end  and  at 
a  greater  profit  than  can  Petaluma. 
Again,  the  grain  we  raise  in  our  fertile 
valley  will  realize  a  greater  profit  to  us 
when  converted  into  poultry  and  eggs 
than  it  now  brings.  Seasons  do  not  ma- 
terially affect  the  profits  of  poultry  rais- 
ing, and  thereby  one's  yearly  income  has 
not  the  element  of  chance  any  other 
branch  of  agriculture  must  eml)race." 

If  Modesto's  aspirations  and  advantages 
as  detailed  above  are  not  enough  to  make 
Petaluma  tremble  for  her  empire,  it  may 
be  further  noted  that  another  rival  is 
appearing  on  the  scene.  The  New  Utopia 
to  be  established  by  George  Street,  an 
idealistic  Englishman,  Is  to  make  poultry 
raising  its  chief  business  and  to  be  lo- 
cated In  Stanislaus  county,  where,  ac^ 


cording  to  report,  500  acres  of  rich  sandy 
loam  have  been  secured,  eight  miles  west 
of  Turlock,  and  a  start  will  be  made  dur- 
ing .January.  Back  in  his  head,  says 
the  Globe-Democrat,  Street  has  an  idea 
that  u|)  at  Turlock  may  arise  a  rival  to 
Petaluma,  the  most  famous  jjoultry  cen- 
ter in  the  world.  Hens  and  eggs  always 
fascinated  him.  When  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia he  raised  them,  but  that  was  be 
fore  the  days  of  high  prices,  and  he  did 
not  make  a  financial  success.  Now  that 
both  eggs  and  poultry  are  in  the  cow 
jumped-over  the-moon  class  and  are  avi- 
ators of  renown,  he  wants  to  go  back  to 
his  old  love. 


POULTRY. 


WAY.Sri)!':  l'()i:i,Tlty  VAUDK.  Pataluma, 
Calif.  IIA'I'CIIINC  KfJGS  from  S.  (.'. 
White  I.i  Khrii  iiH,  Huff  Orpingtons,  Rhode 
Isliind  ItedH,  I^l^ht  l'.riihni;is  and  Hoii- 
<]Hn».  $6  per  100.  lOXHIIUTrON  MAT- 
INGS  of  Whit(!  r^cKhorns  and  Black 
IJantam.s,  per  15;  $7.50  per  30.  Ad- 
dre.s.s  Carl  (Jregory,  ManaKer. 

PIONEEIl  POULTRY  YARD.S— .Standard 
bred  Light  and  Dark  Brahma.s,  Buff 
('ochlna,  R.  I.  Red.s,  lloiidan.s,  Black  Mi- 
nor(a.s,  Cornl.sh  l''i>wl.s.  Brown  Lenhorn.s, 
Bronze  turkeys,  peacocks,  miiiieas  and 
Rouen  diick.s.  Address  W.  A.  FRIONCII, 
545  W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


WHITIO  W  YANI)0TTP:.S — 221  CKK  strain. 
Owner  flrst-priz('  cockerel,  Oakland  anil 
J'etalurna  190!),  Kggs  |2  per  15.  H.  1!. 
WINTRINGHAM,  Mlddletown,  Lake  Co., 
Oal. 

INDIAN  TUTNNKR  DtTCKS  —  TOgg.s  for 
hatching.  .$1  per  .setting;  $2  for  .'iO;  for 
.''lO  or  more,  5c  each.  V.  Jj.  IltJNT, 
Lincidn  Ave,  Napa,  ("al. 

ORPINGTONS— White,  Buff,  stock,  eggs. 
Ellen  .Jac>jue,  3117  School  St.,  Fruitvale. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Petaluma, 
Cal. — You  will  he  [,li;ised  with  our  new 
Free  CATALOf  It  I  !■;     .Send  for  It. 


CARRINGTON  WHITE  LEGHORNS — .Send 
for  circular.  Address  C.  B.  CARRING- 
TON, Ilayward,  Cal. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  an(J  Eggs.  Ed  Hart 
Clements,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage 
early  maturity. 


TWIN  OAKS  FARM— W.  H.  BIssell,  Pro- 
prietor. Livermore,  Cal. — Buff,  White 
Orpington. 


FRFE  BOOK  —  "Poultry  Feeding  for 
I'rollt,"  on  application  to  Coulson  Co., 
Petaluma,  Cal.,  Box  P. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS — Great  egg  producers. 
Circular.    A.  H.  Gregory,  Fruitvale.  Cal. 

MANHATTAN  Egg  and  Stock  Pood  keep^ 
Stock  and  Poultry  healthy;  try  It. 


THOROUGHBRED  BUFF  LEGHORNS 

l'riM'4'n  milliter  lii.\4'rN;  iHtit  Ii4>iim  Mi'lf-«>l«'il 
l>y  llf»giiii  N.\'N(eiii,  111  Iir4'c<lliig  .>iir<lK. 

<'hl<-kM.  IjtlO  iicr  KM).  «>r<l<TH  (iikeii  oiil.v 
fur  ytny  iiikI  .Iiiik'  fli'll\ it>'. 

KuiiSH   lor  liiUcliliiK.  Ifr,  per  ijtKHI;  |mt 

MCttlllK. 

II.  >i.  iii';>ii'i':i„ 

l(.  K.  1).,  \i>.   I.  I.iidiroii,  ( 


Eyy  City  Hatcliery 

<>r<l«'rM  liooki-il  for 
MiiriiiK  <l<'llvi'r.v  o  t 
h  II  l>  y  i-lilckN.  Our 
NiieciiiK  1<-M  lire  lllioile 
iNliiiid  llfil.s  iiikI  S.  C 
W'liUe  I.egliiiriiN. 

W.  I-.  SAMflS, 
71!1!  :<ril  .SI.,  I*<'liiliiiiiii. 


F.  BALDWIN'S  WHILE  LEGBORNS 

Winners  froin  Hf;atlle  down; 
liX  out  of  a  possible  ;i5  prizes 
in  :i  shows  this  season.  Bred 
as  layers  llrsl.  Stock,  any 
ane,  lor  sale  at  reasonable 
prices.  Kk!!s  $8  and  SI'2  per 
100.  Settlniis  82  up.  .Send 
lor  new  Iree  (older  and  prices. 

Is!  Pullet,  A.  Y.  P.  h.      49  Waihiniton  Ave  ,  San  .lose.  Cal. 

THE  ARENBERG   BROODER  STOVE 

Pioven  to  be  the 
most  successful 
Brooder  Stove  on  the 
market.  Awarded 
gold  medal  for  most 
meritorius  California 
Invention  at  Cali- 
fornia .State  Fair, 
.Sacramento,  Septem- 
ber, 1910.  Burns  dis- 
tillate; perfectly  sim- 
ple and  easy  to  manage.  Write  for  drluiln. 
H.   F.   AHBNBKIK;.   reluliinin,  Cal. 


BIGGER  ALFALFa 


PROFITS 


— alHO  blKlf<T  profits  on 
'ritiiothy,(  'lover  iiiid  all 
otiier  crojiH.  How  with 
tfie  proven  Hiurrcstifiil 
'J'liompHotra  Wheelhar. 
row  Rep'Icr— In  nae  nearly  40  yOHrn—ovur  200  onO  boIiI. 
BaveHi!t)%  nei-.l-nc.ws  civi  nlv,  (Jiilc-kly.  Works  ei|ual- 
ly  well  on  windy  (lay«i  perlei-t  balance;  I ntcreliaoKe. 
able.  BowsSO  to  50  ai  res  a  day  any  amount  to  tbe 
a<  re— craasand  any  kind  of  see  d.  Simple, stron(;  and 
durable.  Otber  features,  (let  book  by  wrltlni' nostal 
now.   Every  style  and  aize  lor  every  seed  and  need. 


Thompson's 
Wheolbarrow 
Seoder 


0.  E.  Thompson  &  Sods 
Ypsilanti, 
Michigan 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


Hend  for  Kalsln  Machinery  (/'atalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRFSNO  CALIFOHNIA. 


FEED  COULSON'S 
Poultry  Foods 

l»  .voiir  Hock  from  hIim-I  ii>  IIiiIhIi. 
4'oiiIhoii'h     Speeliil      «lii<-k  1''o<mI 
llrnl  hI\  «<-ekH. 
CoiiIhoii'm    (JroHliiK;  <'lilck 

HIM'OIhI    t*lX  \^4M-kN. 

<'oiiImoii'm  I<'oo<1     ill  I 

%\i-4>kM  mill  iiflor. 

VVrlle     for     free     hook,  "I'oilllr.v 
-iliiiK  lor  I'rolll"  iiiid  for  iiiiiim- 
of  our  iii'iiri-Hl  ilciiliT. 

COULSON  CO. 

Petaluma,  California 


SANITARY  FIRELESS  BROODER 


Tile  mo.st  perfect  brooder  inadi'. 
l'eif<^ctly  sanitary,  perfect  ventila- 
tion, no  corners  to  crowd  into.  No 
.svveiitlng.  no  stniil  heriiig,  no  oil  to 
bii.v.  no  lamp.s  to  till,  no  ri.sk  of  loss 
by  lire.  No  night  work — .ju.st  per- 
fect. Our  guarantee  with  every 
brooder.  I'rice  75  to  100  capacity, 
$«.00.  We  pay  the  fieighl.  Send  for 
ili-ctilar. 

Manufacfured  and  for  sale  by 

Sanitary  Fireless  Brooder  Co. 

Graton,  California 
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The  Home  Circle. 


"Booh!" 

On  afternoons  when  baby  boy  has  had  a 

splendid  nap, 
And  sits,  like  any  monarch  on  his  throne, 

in  nurse's  lap, 
In  some  such  wise  niy  handkerchief  I 

hold  before  my  face. 
And  cautiously  and  quietly  I  move  about 

the  place; 

Then,  with  a  cry,  I  suddenly  expose  my 

face  to  view. 
And  you  should  hear  him  laush  and  crow 

when  I  say  "BooliI" 

Sometimes  the  rascal  tries  to  make  be- 
lieve that  he  is  scared. 

And  really,  when  1  first  began,  he  stared, 
and  stared,  and  stared; 

And  then  his  under  lip  came  out  and 
farther  out  it  came, 

Till  mamma  and  the  nurse  agreed  it  was 
a  "cruel  shame" — 

But  now  what  does  that  same  wee,  tod 
dling,  lisi)ing  baby  do 

But  laugh  and  kick  his  little  heels  when 
I  say  "Booh!" 

He  laughs  and  kicks  his  little  heels  in 

rapturous  glee,  and  then 
In  shrill,  despotic  treble,  bids  me  "do  it 

all  aden!" 

And  I — of  course,  I  do  it;   for,  as  his 

progenitor, 
It  is  such  pretty,  pleasant  i)lay  as  this 

that  I  am  for! 
And  it  is,  oh,  such  fun!  and  I  am  sure 

that  we  shall  rue 
The  time  when  we  are  both  too  old  to 

play  the  game  of  "Booh!" 

— Eugene  Field. 


Ingalls'  Rhapsody  on  Grass. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  divine  i)ro- 
fusion  of  water,  light  and  air,  those  three 
great  physical  facts  which  render  exist- 
ence possible,  may  be  reckoned  the  uni- 
versal beneficence  of  grass.  Exaggerated 
by  tropical  heat  and  vapors  to  the  gigan- 
tic cane  congested  with  its  saccharine  se- 
cretion, or  dwarfed  by  polar  rigors  to  the 
fibrous  hair  of  northern  solitudes,  em- 
bracing between  these  extremes  the  maize 
with  its  resolute  pennons,  the  rice  plant 
of  southern  swamps,  the  wheat,  rye,  bar- 
ley, oats  and  other  cereals,  no  less  than 
the  humble  verdure  of  hillside,  pasture 
and  prairie  in  the  temperate  zone,  grass  is 
the  most  widely  distributed  of  all  vege- 
table beings  and  is  at  once  a  type  of  our 
life  and  the  emblem  of  our  mortality. 
Lying  in  the  sunshine  among  the  butter- 
cups and  dandelions  of  May,  scarcely 
higher  in  intelligence  than  the  minute 
tenants  of  that  mimic  wilderness,  our 
earliest  recollections  are  of  grass;  and 
when  the  fitful  fever  is  ended,  and  the 
foolish  wrangle  of  the  market  and  forum 
closed,  grass  heals  over  the  scar  which 
our  descent  into  the  bosom  of  the  earth 
has  made,  and  the  carpet  of  the  infant 
becomes  the  blanket  of  the  dead. 

Grass  is  the  forgiveness  of  nature — her 
constant  benediction.  Fields  tramped  with 
battle,  saturated  with  blood,  torn  with 
the  ruts  of  cannon,  grow  green  again  with 
grass,  and  carnage  is  forgotten.  Streets 
abandoned  by  traffic  become  grass  grown 
like  rural  lanes,  and  are  obliterated. 
Forests  decay,  harvests  perish,  flowers 
vanish,  but  grass  is  immortal.  Beleagured 
by  the  sullen  hosts  of  winter,  it  with- 
draws into  the  impregnable  fortress  of  its 
subterranean  vitality  and  emerges  upon 
the  first  solicitation  of  spring.  Sown  by 
the  winds,  the  wandering  birds,  propa- 
gated by  the  subtle  horticulture  of  the 
elements  which  are  lis  ministers  and 
servants,  it  softens  the  rude  outline  of  the 
world.  Its  tenacious  fibers  bold  the  earth 
in  its  place,  and  i)revent  its  soluble  com- 


ponents from  washing  into  the  wasting 
sea.  It  invades  the  solitudes  of  deserts, 
climbs  the  inaccessible  slopes  and  forbid- 
den pinnacles  of  mountains,  modifies  cli- 
mate and  determines  the  history,  char- 
acter and  destiny  of  nations.  Unobtrusive 
and  patient,  it  has  immortal  vigor  and 
aggression.  Banished  from  the  thorough- 
fare and  the  fields,  it  bides  its  time  to  re- 
turn, and  whence  vigilance  is  relaxed,  or 
the  dynasty  has  perished,  it  silently  re- 
sumes the  throne  from  which  it  has  been 
expelled,  but  which  it  never  abdicates.  It 
bears  no  blazonry  of  bloom  to  charm  the 
senses  with  fragrance  of  splendor,  but  its 
homely  hue  is  more  enchanting  than  the 
lily  or  the  rose.  It  yields  no  fruit  in 
earth  or  air,  and  yet,  should  its  harvest 
fail  for  a  single  year,  famine  would  de 
populate  the  world. 


Appetizing  Methods  of  Cooking 
Dried  Fruits. 

Many  housewives  are  debarred  many 
months  of  the  year  from  any  fresh  fruits 
except  apples,  and  it  seems  strange  so 
little  consideration  is  given  to  the  dried 
products  of  our  orchards. 

The  possibilities  of  our  dried  fruits 
are  not  thoroughly  understood  or  the 
mention  of  sauce  from  dried  apples  or 
stewed  prunes  would  not  be  considered 
gastronomic  horrors.  Dried  fruits  have 
many  advantages;  they  are  wholesome, 
convenient,  and  economical  articles  of 
diet,  and,  if  properly  cooked,  are  as  de- 
licious as  any  preparation  of  fruits  we 
have  for  the  winter. 

In  looking  over  the  fruit,  cut  out  all 
that  is  discolored,  bruised,  worm-eaten, 
or  moldy;  then  plunge  into  a  large  pan 
of  cold  water  and  swiftly  wash  most 
thoroughly;  transfer  to  a  colander,  drain 
a  moment,  and  rinse  through  second 
water  as  quickly  as  possible.  This  must 
be  quickly  done  to  preserve  every  atom 
of  flavor. 

Then  comes  the  process  of  soaking, 
which  is  necessary  to  restore  the  fruit 
as  far  as  possible  to  its  fresh  and  juicy 
condition  before  it  is  exposed  to  the 
action  of  heat.  Allow  the  fruit  to  soak 
from  24  to  36  hours  in  sufficient  water 
to  cover  to  the  depth  of  at  least  an  inch; 
cover  the  kettle  with  a  clean  cloth  which 
will  admit  the  air  and  keep  out  the  dust. 

Before  cooking,  take  the  fruit  carefully 
from  the  water,  allow  the  water  to  set 
tie,  then  pour  over  the  fruit,  being  care- 
ful not  to  pour  in  the  dregs;  add  more 
water  if  necessary  (the  fruit  must  be 
covered),  and  boil  gently  for  an  hour; 
add  sugar  very  sparingly  just  before  re- 
moving from  the  fire. 

Apricots  and  peaches  are  delicious 
treated  in  this  manner;  apples  and  pears 
are  also  fine.  Some  varieties  require 
more  sugar  than  others;  decide  this  by 
tasting. 

Those  who  have  known  of  prunes  in 
the  repellant  form  in  which  they  are 
usually  served  will  find  a  positive  revela- 
tion if  prepared  by  this  process. 

Follow  these  directions  and  give  dried 
fruits  a  just  trial;  the  most  inveterate 
dried  fruit  hater  will  be  captivated. 


Fashion's  Decree. 


Let  us  rejoice  and  be  glad  that  fashion 
now  recognizes  a  natural  waist;  yea, 
more — she  even  demands  the  comparative- 
ly straight  lines  that  a  natural  waist 
gives  and  looks  with  a  grown  upon  the 
ugly  curves  that  the  laced-in  waist  pro- 
duces. She  may  speak  differently  next 
year,  but  let  us  be  thankful  for  present 
blessings  and  hope  that  women  in  follow 
ing  this  fashion  today  may  learn  the  wis- 
dom of  it  and  gain  courage  to  defy  the 
arbitrary  dame  if  she  should  ever  again 
call  for  anything  that  hampers  our  breath- 
ing organs. 


Sleeping  Outdoors. 

If  you  have  once  slept  out  in  the  open 
you  will  never  again  want  to  sleep  with- 
in walls.  No  matter  how  many  windows 
there  are  in  the  room,  and  no  matter  if 
you  open  them  all  to  the  full,  there  is 
still  a  difference  between  the  air  in  the 
room  and  that  outside. 

There  is  no  longer  a  question  as  to 
the  healthfulness  of  sleeping  outdoors. 
The  sick,  of  certain  diseases,  must  have 
it.  and  the  well  ought  to. 

Those  are  fortunate  who  live  in  new 


houses,  for  in  the  last  five  or  ten  years 
comparatively  few  comfortable  homes 
have  been  built  without  provision  for 
sleeping  outdoors. 

For  those  living  in  older  houses  the 
problem  is  sometimes  difficult  to  solve, 
but  it  is  worth  a  good  deal  of  study 
and  actual  outlay  of  money. 

Oftentimes  a  very  small  upper  porch 
can  be  made  to  do  duty.  Sometimes  a 
corner  room  on  the  rear  can  be  made 
suitable  by  taking  the  side  walls  en- 
tirely out  and  screening  the  openings. 
The  swinging  canvas  cots  used  so  much 


The  Famous 

Is  the  Lamp  of  Real  Beauty 

because  it  gives  the  best  light  of  all 
lamps.  The  Rayo  gives  a  white,  soft, 
mellow,  diffused  light— easy  on  the 
eye  because  it  cannot  flicker.  You 
can  use  your  eyes  as  long  as  you  wish 
under  the  Rayo  light  without  strain. 

The  Rayo  Lamp  is  low-priced,  and 
even  though  you  pay  $5,  $10  or  $20  for 
other  lamps,  you  may  get  more  expensive 
decorations  but  you  cannot  get  a  better 
light  than  the  low-priced  Rayo  gives.  A 
strong,  durable  shade-holder  holds  the 
shade  on  firm  and  true.  This  season's 
new  burner  adds  strength  and  appearance. 

Once  a  Rayo  User,  Always  One. 

•  Dealers  Buryuihere.    If  not  at  yours,  write  for  descriptive 
circular  to  the  nearest  agency  of  the 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(Incorporated) 


GOLDEN  STATE 


LIMITED 


The  embodiment  of  the  best  in  the 
railroad  world  of  travel,  insuring  a  trip 
of  comfort,  convenience  and  enjoyment. 

Daily  between  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  via 
Los  Angeles  and  El  Paso. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 


TICKET  OFFICES 


FLOOD  BUILDING. 


PALACE  HOTEL, 


MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT, 
THIRD  AND  TOWNSEND  STREETS  DEPOT. 


BROADWAY  AND  13th  STREETS. 


OAKLAND 


mameda  Ruy  Ms  S  Carpet  Cleaniny  Co 

Rugs  Made  From  Old  Carpets  a  Specialty 

First  class  raj;  carpelK  and  rag  rugB  woven. 

We  pay  freight  oni'  way  on  all  orders. 

The  largest  and  best  equipped  factory  In  the  State. 

J.  A.  OSTERDOCK,  Prop.,  2006  Everett  St.  Alameda,  Cal. 
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THE  HAMLIN  SCHOOL 

2230  Pacific  Arc,  San  Francisco 
A  Boarding  and  Day  School 
for  Girls 

Accredited  by  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, by  Leland  Stanford  Junior  Uni- 
versity, and  by  Eastern  colleges.  Spe- 
cial courses  in  study  are  also  offered. 

Lessons  in  Drawing  and  Painting, 
Elocution,  Vocal  and  Instrumental 
Music. 

A  course  of  lessons  on  Harmony  is 
given  each  week  by  Prof.  Wm.  .1.  Mc- 
Coy of  the  University  of  California,  and 
is  "open  to  students  outside  the  school. 

Courses     of     lessons     in  Household 
Economics,  with  all  the  appliances  for 
cooking,  etc.,  are  given  each  week  by 
Miss  Alice  McLear,  a  graduate  of  the 
Drexel  Institute,  Philadalphia,  and  are 
open  to  students  outside  the  school. 
For  further  particulars,  address 
MISS  SARAH  D.  HAMLIN, 
2230  Pacific  Avenue. 
School  reopens  January  9,  1911.  Pupils 
admitted  at  any  time. 


700  Acres  of  Alfalfa  Land 

TO  RENT 

700  acres  of  sandy  loam,  located  on 
Putah  Creek,  near  Winters,  Solano  county. 
Will  rent  as  a  whole  or  divide  into  seven 
tracts  of  100  acres  each,  for  ten  years,  at 
a  cash  rental  of  $10  per  acre  per  year. 
Will  put  down  good  wells  for  irrigating 
purposes,  with  electric  line  on  each  piece. 
Alfalfa  is  at  its  best  on  this  land.  Write 
at  once  to 

WYATT  &  WILSON 

AGENTS 

Winters,  Yolo  Co.,  Cal. 


on  porches  are  very  comfortable,  and 
such  a  one  on  a  lower  porch,  although 
lacking  in  privacy,  may  be  made  to 
serve  the  purpose  if  nothing  better  can 
be  done.  A  tent  with  sides  of  screening 
instead  of  canvas  and  a  fly  enough  larger 
to  protect  from  rain,  is  a  good  solution 
of  the  question. 

Always  provide  enough  covering  so 
that  you  will  sleep  comfortably,  or  you 
will  not  realize  all  the  benefits  of  sleep- 
ing in  the  open  air. 


OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS'  DEPARTMENT. 


What  Can  Be  Done  With  an  Egg. 

The  white  of  a  raw  egg  makes  a  most 
satisfactory  paste  and  for  some  things 
better  than  prepared  mucilage. 

Dip  into  the  white  of  an  egg  both  sides 
of  the  papers  intended  for  covers  for 
tumblers  of  jelly  or  jam,  and  they  will 
hold  not  only  securely  but  will  be  air- 
tight. 

In  making  mustard  plaster  mix  in  the 
white  of  an  egg  and  there  will  be  no 
danger  of  burning  the  flesh. 

The  white  skin  that  lines  the  shell  of 
an  egg  is  a  cooling  application  for  a 
boil. 

Hoarseness  is  often  relieved  by  taking 
the  white  of  an  egg  that  is  well  beattn 
into  loaf  sugar  and  the  juice  of  one 
lemon. 

Besides  serving  to  make  coffee  clear, 
an  egg  beaten  up  with  the  grounds  be- 
fore they  are  put  into  the  water  will  act 
as  a  good  tonic. 

To  prevent  inflammation  in  a  severe 
burn  or  scald,  apply  the  white  of  an 
egg. 

The  white  of  an  egg  beaten  stiff  and 
salt  added  until  thick  and  applied  to 
burns  makes  a  cooling  poultice. 


"Whar  yer  bin?"  he  asked,  as  the  other 
boy  suddenly  came  around  the  corner. 

"To  the  doctor's." 

"Per  yer  mother?" 

"No,  fer  me." 

"What  ails  you?" 

"Tongue  all  coated — see  there?" 

"What  does  that  mean?" 

"Heaps!"  chuckled  the  other.  "That 
means  rhubarb  to  begin  on,  and  loaf 
sugar,  sweet  cake,  a  velocipede,  roller 
skates,  and  a  jackknife  before  I  git 
through!    Don't  you  wish  you  was  me?" 


Conducted  by  M.  Russell  James. 
"Mayn't  I  Be  a  Boy?" 

"Mayn't  I  be  a  boy?"  said  our  Mary, 

The  tears  in  her  great  eyes  blue; 
"I'm  only  a  wee  little  lassie — 

There's  nothing  a  woman  can  do 
'Tis  so;  I  heard  Cousin  .loe  say  so — 

He's  home  from  a  great  college,  too — 
He  said  so  just  now  in  the  parlor: 

'There's  nothing  a  looman  can  do!" 

"My  wee  little  lassie,  my  darling," 

Said  I,  putting  back  her  soft  hair, 
"I  want  you;  my  dear  little  maiden. 

To  smooth  away  all  mother's  care. 
Who  is  it,  when  pa  comes  home  weary. 

That  runs  for  his  slippers  and  gown? 
What  eyes  does  he  watch  for  at  morning, 

Looking    out    from    their    lashes  of 
brown? 

"Is  there  nothing  you  can  do,  my  darling? 

What  was  it  pa  said  last  night. — 
'My  own  little  sunbeam  is  coming, 

I  know,  for  the  room  is  so  bright.' 
And  there  is  a  secret,  my  Mary — 

Perhaps  you  will  learn  it  some  day — 
The  hand  that  is  willing  and  loving 

Will  do  the  most  work  on  the  way; 

"And  the  work  that  is  sweetest  and  dear- 
est— 

The  work  that  so  many  ne'er  do — 
The  great  work  of  making  folks  happy. 
Can  be  done  by  a  lassie  like  you." 


' '  The  Bird  and  Tree  Band  of 
America. ' ' 


Learn  This  Lesson. 


Mr.  .lohn  Davey,  who  has  spent  much 
time  and  money  to  inaugurate  his  "Bird 
and  Tree  Band",  has  started  out  upon  a 
five  months'  course  of  stereopticon  lec- 
tures to  try  and  arouse  the  country  upon 
the  important  subject  of  "The  Salvation 
of  our  Trees  and  Birds."  In  a  leaflet, 
"Life  or  Death,"  for  free  distribution,  he 
gives  an  eloquent  description  of  two 
imaginary  tours  of  the  globe  taken  in  a 
modern  airship  200  years  ago  and  today, 
respectively. 

He  draws  a  striking  picture  of  Amer- 
ica's grand  forests  resounding  with  the 
song  of  birds  and  the  hum  of  bees,  the 
silver-clear  waters  of  lake,  river,  and 
streamlet  where  rainbow-colored  fishes 
gambol,  and  LIFE  abounding  and  scin- 
tillating everywhere,  as  he  viewed  it  in 
his  first  tour.  This  picture  is  contrasted 
with  the  second  view  as  presented  today, 
when  the  noble  trees  are  laid  low  ("The 
pineries  of  the  North  are  gone;  those  of 
the  South  will  have  disappeared  in  20 
years,  and  those  of  the  great  Pacific 
Coast  in  50  years,  so  say  conservative 
men."),  the  wild  birds  deprived  of  their 
forest  homes  and  destroyed  by  every  mur- 
derous device,  the  silvery  streams  pol- 
luted and  poisoned  by  filth  and  acids 
from  factories,  and  plunder  and  DEATH 
everywhere  in  Nature's  domain. 

Our  young  folks  may  not  realize  it, 
l)ut  this  is  a  matter  vital  to  them.  How 
much  of  the  beauty  and  delight  of  our 
country  will  be  lost  with  the  forest  trees 
and  wild  songsters!  Those  grand  trees 
are  the  most  inspiring  things  in  nature. 
The  spirit  of  the  winds  is  continually 
playing  the  musical  gamut  among  their 
leaves  and  branches;  the  melodies  of 
Eden  are  in  the  songs  of  their  nesting 
birds.  This  is  a  heritage  which  by  right 
should  descend  to  the  children  "who  shall 
make  merry  in  the  room  we've  left." 
Every  boy  and  girl  should  belong  to 
"The  Bird  and  Tree  Band  of  America." 

Teachers  and  parents  may  obtain  litera- 
ture on  the  subject  by  addressing  Miss 
Anna  M.  Nutting,  Box  ;!00,  Kent,  Ohio. 


Learn  to  earn  a  dollar  honestly  and 
to  spend  it  wisely.  This  is  the  most 
important  life  lesson  for  youth.  It  is 
not  down  in  the  high-school  course  or  the 
college  curriculum,  but  must  be  learned 
from  the  practical  teachings  of  everyday 
life.  The  child  that  picks  up  nickels 
easily  and  hikes  quickly  to  the  corner 
store  to  spend  them,  is  not  learning  it; 
the  youth  who  has  been  supplied  with 
every  necessity  and  furnished  with  lux- 
uiies  and  spending  money  with  no  effort 
on  his  part,  has  not  learned  it. 

Every  boy  and  girl  should  be  required 
to  earn  every  nickel  of  their  spending 
money.  "Come  easy,  go  easy,"  is  a  true 
adage.  The  nickel  that  has  been  hardly 
earned — that  has  taken  some  sweat,  some 
application,  some  self-denial — assumes  a 
new  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  child.  He 
is  not  in  such  a  hurry  to  spend  it  and 
wants  to  make  sure  that  he  is  getting 
his  money's  worth  when  he  does  spend 
it.  He  begins  to  see  the  point  of  that 
lesson  which  Franklin  when  a  boy  learned 
from  his  dear  whistle,  and  to-  be  careful 
not  "to  pay  too  much  for  the  whistle." 
The  true  value  of  money  as  a  means  of 
independence  and  of  gaining  the  things 
which  make  life  worth  while,  is  being 
learned,  and  as  he  grows  older  he  begins 
to  understand  the  need  of  saving  his 
nickels  for  some  more  important  end. 
Thus  b.y  earning  a  nickel  honestly  by 
hard  work,  he  learns  to  spend  it  wisely 
and  to  save  for  the  future. 

Parents  should  provide  some  means  by 
which  their  children  can  begin  to  earn 
their  nickels  just  as  soon  as  they  are 
old  enough  to  realize  that  a  nickel  will 
buy  desirable  things.  And  children  should 
be  taught  to  earn  a  nickel  honestly;  this 
means  by  doing  whatever  work  they  un- 
dertake well  and  faithfully;  not  neglect- 
ing it,  or  half  doing  it,  or  leaving  it  for 
mother  to  do. 

WAYS  OF  EAKNIXG  THE  HONEST  DOLLAR. 

"Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way," 
and  the  children  who  mean  business  and 
have  the  grit  to  stay  with  their  job  will 
find  many  ways  of  turning  a  nickel  which 
will  soon  grow  into  a  dollar.  Doing  extra 
chores  about  home,  raising  some  really 
fine  vegetables  on  a  small  corner  of  the 
home  garden,  keeping  a  few  hens  so 
well  that  they  will  lay  when  eggs  sell 
for  a  nickel  apiece  or  raising  fine  varie- 
ties of  pet  stock  which  have  a  market 
value — these  are  a  few  of  the  many  ways 
by  which  young  folks  may  earn  the  hon- 
est dollar. 

A  COOI)  TI.ME  TO  BEGIN. 

Now,  with  the  fields  and  gardens  grow- 
ing green  under  the  bounteous  rains;  the 
hens  and  ducks  cackling  and  quacking  of 
the  chicks  and  ducklings  that  will  be 
theirs  in  the  warm  spring  days,  and  all 
Mother  Nature's  things  wide  awake  and 
growing,  is  a  good  time  for  our  young 
folks,  especially  on  the  farm,  to  make  a 
start,  too.  Get  busy  in  your  little  garden 
patch.  Buy  or  borrow  a  hen  from  mother, 
and  manage  to  get  a  sitting  of  eggs  from 
some  breed  of  pure-bred  fowls  to  put 
under  her.  Get  busy  and  keep  busy,  and 
your  nickels  will  begin  to  sprout  and 
your  dollars  to  grow. 

To  the  boy  or  girl  who  gives  evidence 
that  he  or  she  has  got  busy  on  this  line 
and  who  sends  us  the  most  interesting 
letter  in  the  next  four  weeks,  we  will 
send  at  the  end  of  that  time  a  sitting  of 
eggs  from  fine  exhibition  matings  of 
White  Leghorns. 


FARMERS  EDUCATIONAL  AND 
CO-OPERATIVE  UNION  OF  AMERICA 

All  that  Its  name  Ini plieB.  An  up-to-dato  farm- 
ers organization  extending  over  twenty-six 
States.  California  DIvlson  now  well  established. 
Bend  for  particulars  State  Secretary,  Farmers 
Union,  Box  68,  Imperial,  Cal. 


2335 -ACRE  RANCH 

FOR  SALE 


We  have  a  Stock  Ranch  ul' 
2335  Acres,  three  running 
streams,  two  barns,  two  houses, 
well  fenced,  rolling  hills,  good 
soil,  about  1500  acres  tillable, 
and  has  produced  as  high  as 
eighteen  sacks  of  wheat  per 
acre.  Four  miles  southwest  of 
Dunnigan,  Yolo  County. 

PRICE,  $18  PER  ACRE 

EASY  TERMS. 

Write  for  full  particulars  to 

WYATT  &  WILSON 

WINTERS 
Yolo  County,  •  Cal. 


ALFALFA  LAND 

Merced  County 

LET  THE  CROPS  PAY  FOR  YOUR  FARM 

We  will  sell  you  irrigated  land  in  our 
Merced  Colony  adjoining  the  city  lim- 
its of  Merced  on  a  croj)  payment  plan. 
Make  one  payment  in  cash,  then  the 
balance  of  the  purchase  price  from  one- 
third  the  crop  each  year.  We  have 
confidence  in  the  productivity  of  our 
land  or  we  could  not  make  this  propo- 
sition. If  you  have  equal  confidence  in 
yourself,  write  us  today  for  particulars. 

10  and  20  acre  tracts.   $100  to  $125  per  acre. 

(Send  this  to  us) 


Co-operative  Laud  &  Trust  Co. 

595  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

(PUase  send  me  iilerature  on  your  Merced  Colony) 

NAME  

ADDRESS  


MADELINE  MEADOWS 

Lassen  County 


You  cannot  all'ord  to  buy  land  In  the  West 
without  first  looking  up  Madeline  Mead- 
ows lands. 

Irrigation  system  now  In  operation. 

Any  size  farm  you  may  want  under  gravity 
Irrigation  system. 

Total  prh'e  Including  perpetual  water 
rights. 

$40.00  Per  Acre 

Nine  years'  time. 
Write  or  call  for  full  delailed  Information. 

ADDIIRSS  AI.I,  INCiDIKIKS  TO 

MADELINE  MEADOWS  LAND  & 
IRRIGATION  CO. 

463   IVfonadnocK  Ouildlng 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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San  Francisco,  February  S,  1911. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
present  prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

The  local  market  remains  quiet,  and 
tiading  is  extremely  dull  in  the  North, 
prices  being  above  the  exportin.g  level. 
Offerings  everywhere  are  light,  Sonora 
being  practically  out  of  the  market,  while 
other  milling  grades  of  California  wheat 
are  scarce.  The  feeling  is  rather  easy, 
but  prices  have  so  far  been  maintained 
on  about  the  former  level. 

California  Club   $1.50  @1.55 

Sonora    1.62V.:.@1.70 

White  Australian    1.55  @1.65 

Northern  Club   1.52i-j@1.57'.-. 

Northern  Bluestem    1.55  @1.60 

Russian  Red    1.50  @1.52',.. 

BARLEY. 

The  spot  grain  is  still  in  some  demand 
for  shipment,  choice  feed  and  brewing 
being  wanted,  though  foreign  shipments 
have  been  small  of  late.  There  is  little 
movomeni  in  the  local  market.  Stocks 
held  at  up-river  points  have  been  greatly 
reduced,  and  prices  are  steadily  held. 
There  is  a  downward  tendency,  howevei', 
in  futures,  owing  to  the  recent  improve- 
ment in  crop  prospects. 
Brewing  and  Shipping....  1.17',o@1.25 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.12  #1.17 

Common  Feed    1.07'L'@1.10 

OATS. 

Some  advance  in  quotations  is  noted, 
as  it  is  impossible  to  buy  oats  here  at 
the  former  figures.  The  clear  w-eather  is 
bringing  out  a  little  more  demand  for 
both  feed  and  seed  grades,  and  trading 
is  fairly  active,  though  most  varieties  are 
in  ample  sui)ply. 

Red  Feed   $1.22l•^@^.27'^. 

Red  Seed    1.35  ©1.45 

Gray    Nominal 

White    1.55  #1.65 

Black  Feed    1.10  @1.20 

Black  Seed    1.45  @1.50 

CORN. 

Trading  is  about  at  a  standstill  at  the 
moment,  as  shipments  of  Eastern  corn 
have  been  delayed  and  there  is  hardly 
anything  to  be  had  here.  In  the  absence 
of  any  pressing  demand,  however,  prices 
remain  nominally  at  the  former  level. 
Brown  Egyptian  is  higher. 

Eastern  Yellow   $1.30  @1.35 

Eastern  White    1.31  @1.36 

Egyptian  White    1.55  ®1.60 

Brown    1.50  @1.60 

RYE. 

There  is  little  offered,  but  with  no  de 
niand  of  any  cousefiuence  prices  are  un- 
changed. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.55  @1.60 

BEANS. 

Numerous  changes  in  price  are  noted, 
mostly  in  an  upward  direction.  Pinks, 
however,  are  rather  easy  at  the  present 
figure.  Two  varieties  of  Manchurian 
beans  are  still  offered  in  considerable 
quantity,  at  prices  ranging  from  $:>.50  to 
$4.  Most  local  descriptions  are  moving 
off  at  about  the  usual  rate  for  this  sea 
son,  and  so  far  no  great  scarcity  has 
developed  in  anything  but  limas,  which 
have  again  advanced  in  this  market.  It 
l«  reported  that  the  Association  has  on 
hand  only  a  quantity  sufficient  to  keep 
its  regular  customers  supplied  for  not 
more  than  GO  to  90  days,  and  as  there 
are  no  more  limas  in  growers'  hands,  it 
seems  impossible  for  any  Coast  dealer 
to  add  to  his  present  meager  stock.  A 
large  arrival  at  New  York  last  week  con- 
tained only  a  small  quantity  of  limas, 
but  according  to  recent  advices  from  that 
market  there  is  still  considerable  stock 
ofTering  slightly  below  parity  with  Coast 
figures.  The  movement  in  that  direction 
is  accordingly  light  at  the  moment.  Ship- 
ments of  two  new  varieties  of  European 
beans,  intended  to  take  the  place  of  lima 
and  white  beans,  have  been  received  at 
New  York,  finding  a  ready  market  with 
the  cheaper  trade. 

Bayos,  per  ctl   $5.00 

Blackeyes   $5.40  (^)5.70 

Cranberry  Beans    3.75  p4.00 

Garvanzos    2.75  ©2.85 

Horse  Beans    1.75  ©2.00 

Small  Whites    3.35  @3.60 

Large  Whites    3.35  @3.60 

IJmas    6,00    (3  6.10 

Pea    Nominal. 

Pink    5.70 

Red  Kidneys    6,25 


SEEDS. 

Prices  remain  at  the  same  level  as  be- 
fore. Offerings  of  alfalfa  seed  have  been 
rather  large,  but  with  favorable  weather 
since  the  first  of  the  year  the  demand 
has  revived.  There  is  also  a  better  feel- 
ing in  regard  to  general  lines,  as  a  few 
more  days  of  clear  weather  are  expected 
to  bring  out  a  strong  demand. 

Alfalfa    18@  20c 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton  $20.00@  25.0C 

Hrow^n  Mustard,  per  lb   SVic 

Canary    S'i®  3%c 

Flaxseed    5    @  5MtC 

Hemp    3    ®  3VoC 

Millet   2%@  314c 

Timothy    S    @   9  c 

Yellow  Mustard    5%c 

Dried  Peas,  per  ctl   3.75@  4.00 

FLOUR. 

Export  shipments  from  California  ports 
are  very  light,  as  usual,  and  while  there 
is  considerable  Oriental  business  in  the 
North,  the  market  is  only  moderately 
active  all  along  the  Coast.  Prices  are 
steadily  maintained  as  for  some  time 
past. 

Cal.  Family  Extras   $5.40  @5.80 

Bakers'  Extras    5.40  @5.80 

Superfine    4.20  @4.60 

Oregon  and  Washin'gton. . .  4.60  (g)4.80 


Hay  and  Feedstuflfs. 

HAY. 

Several  small  changes  are  noted  in  city 
market  quotations,  the  choicer  grades 
being  lower  on  heavier  offerings.  Locally 
arrivals  are  moderate,  but  dealers  are 
well  supplied  and  are  not  inclined  to 
add  much  to  their  holdings.  Growers  in 
some  quarters  show  more  willingness  to 
sell,  as  sujjplies  are  fairly  large,  and  so 
far  prosiiects  for  the  coming  crop  are 
good.  Dealers  claim  that  the  supply  is 
considerably  in  excess  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  remainder  of  this  season, 
but  as  the  crop  is  not  yet  assured,  grow- 
ers are  holding  i)retty  firmly,  and  hi.gh 
prices  are  being  paid  at  many  points  in 
the  interior.  Alfalfa  is  firm  at  high 
prices,  and  there  is  no  indication  of  any 
change,  as  there  is  a  strong  demand  all 
over  the  State. 

Choice  Wheat  $11.00@13.50 

Good  Wheat  Hay    9.50(5)11,00 

Other  Grade  Wheat    7.50(5)  9.50 

Wheat   and   Oats    7.50(511.00 

Tame  Oats    7.50@11.50 

Wild  Oats    7.00@  9.00 

Alfalfa   8.00(5113.00 

Stock  Hay    5.50(ff  6.50 

Straw,  i)er  bale    25@  55c 

FBEDSTUFFS. 
Uolled  barley  is  a  little  stronger,  while 
bran,  shorts,  and  middlings  have  declined 
shariily,  the  market  for  these  lines  being 
weakened  by  large  arrivals  from  other 
quarters  and  a  decreasing  local  demand. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $18.00(5:20.00 

Bran,  per  ton    25.00(g:27.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   26.00 

Cracked  Corn    33.00(534.00 

Middlings    32.-50(5  35.00 

Mixed  Feeds    28.00(531.00 

Rolled  Barley    24.50@25.00 

Rolled  Oats    29.00@31.00 

Manhattan  Egg  Food,  per  ctl  15c 
Shorts    25.50@28.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 

Hail  shipments  of  Mexican  produce 
were  delayed  for  a  few  days,  but  are 
now  arriving  regularly  at  both  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Los  Angeles.  Two  carloads  of 
Mexi(-an  tomatoes  came  in  the  first  of 
the  week.  The  market  is  accordingly 
quite  heavily  supi)lied,  and  while  the 
weather  is  more  favorable  to  business 
than  last  week  trading  is  limited,  much 
of  the  stock  coming  in  being  of  unattrac- 
tive appearance.  Eggplant  and  string 
beans  are  also  supplied  to  this  market 
by  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Occasional  lots 
of  green  lima  beans  are  arriving  from 
southern  California,  the  last  lots  sold 
being  at  15c.  per  pound.  The  same  price 
is  quoted  on  asi)aragus  from  the  Bay  dis- 
trict, which  is  not  yet  coming  in  very 
regularly.  Most  lines  of  local  garden 
truck  are  rather  easy,  but  unchanged  in 
value.  Mushrooms  are  still  rather  plen- 
tiful, and  bring  irregular  prices,  accord- 
ing to  quality.  Onions  are  becoming 
scarcer  all  the  time,  with  a  steady  ad- 
vance in  prices,  and  most  of  the  trading 
is  on  Oregon  stock,  which  sells  up  to 
$2.50. 

Onions:  New  Yellow,  sack..$  2.00@  2.25 

Garlic,  per  lb   4®)  6c 

Green  Peas,  per  lb   6@  I214 

Turnips,  per  sack   65®  75c 


Tomatoes,  per  crate    90(5  1.25 

Eggplant,  per  lb   10@  12K 

Cucumbers,  per  doz   S0@  I.06 

Summer  Squash,  per  box....  1.50@  2.00 

String  Beans,  per  lb   10(5)  15c 

Cabbage    60(5)  80c 

Green  Peppers,  per  lb   9(5)  10c 

Carrots    65 @  75c 

Celery,  per  crate,  large   1A0@  1.75 

Rhubarb,  per  lb   5@  6c 

Mushrooms,  per  lb   5@  15c 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   40@  50c 

Lettuce,  per  crate   1.50@  2.25 

Asparagus,  per  lb   25c 

POTATOES. 

River  stock  is  practically  all  in  strong 
hands,  and  very  firmly  held,  though  no 
further  advance  is  quoted.  There  is  still 
considerable  stock,  but  holders  expect  to 
clean  up  without  difficulty.  Some  East- 
ern stock  is  coming  in,  and  Oregon  stock 
finds  a  fair  demand. 

Salinas  Burbanks,  per  ctl...$  2.25@  2.35 

River  Whites,  per  ctl   1.65@  1.90 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl   3.00(5>  3.25 

Oregon   Burbanks    1.90(g)  2.15 

Early  Rose    1.50(g)  1.65 

Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 
Arrivals  of  local  stock  have  been  light 
for  several  weeks,  but  there  is  still  a 
heavy  surplus  of  Eastern  poultry,  a  large 
lot  being  carried  over  from  the  previous 
week.  There  is  a  fair  demand,  however, 
for  good  large  stock,  and  it  is  exi)ected 
that  the  market  will  be  in  better  shape 
w-ithin  a  few  days.  A  few  descriptions 
are  lower  this  week. 

Large  Broilers   $  4.00(?i  4.50 

Small  Broilers    3.00®  3.50 

Fryers    6M(p)  6.50 

Hens,  extra    8.50(510.00 

Hens,  large    6.00@  7.00 

Small  Hens    5.000)  6.00 

Old  Roosters    5.00(g)  5.50 

Young  Roosters    ti.O0(&  7.50 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown.  8.00(5,10.00 

Squabs    I!. .50(5'  4.00 

Geese,  per  pair    2.50(3)  3.00 

Ducks     S.(J0@  10.00 

Turkeys,  per  lb.,  live   18(g  20c 

BUTTER. 

The  price  of  extras  reached  32c.  a  few 
days  ago,  but  with  a  rapid  increase  in 
arrivals  the  market  is  weak  at  present, 
and  some  further  decline  is  expected.  So 
far  prices  have  been  too  high  to  ship 
anything  from  here. 

California  (extras),  per  lb   HI  c 

Firsts   2fi'l.c 

Seconds    24  c 

Storage  (extras)    25  c 

EGGS. 

All  fresh  stock  is  slightly  higher,  owing 
to  light  arrivals,  but  local  traders  an- 
ticii)ate  a  further  weakening,  as  the 
weather  is  favorable  for  production. 
There  is  a  fair  demand  in  the  North, 
however,  for  any  surplus. 

California  (extras),  i)er  doz   29'ic 

Firsts    29  'c 

Seconds    27'ic 

CHEESE. 

All  fresh  stock  is  steady  to  firm  at 
about  the  former  level,  but  business  is 
only  moderately  active,  as  there  is  con- 
siderable stock  in  storage  which  holders 
are  anxious  to  unload. 
Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb....  16  c 

Firsts    14  c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy    16 '4c 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
Newtown  and  fanc.v  red  apples  are 
higher,  and  cheap  stock  is  not  to  be  had 
below  50c.  The  demand  for  all  grades 
has  increased  quite  perceptibly  this  week. 
Pears  are  unchanged.  Occasional  lots  of 
strawberries  are  coming  in  from  the 
South. 

Apples,  per  box — 

Newtown    l.OOtgi  1.35 

Other  varieties   50@  75c 

Fancy  Red,  4-tier    1.00®  1.25 

Bellefleur    1.00(5)  1.25 

Winter  Nelis  Pears    2.50@  3.00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
Practically  everything  under  this  head 
is  quiet  at  the  moment,  owing  prin<-ipally 
to  short  supplies  and  the  resultant  high 
prices.  It  is  reported  on  good  authority 
that  Oregon  prunes  are  entirely  cleaned 
up.  and  there  are  very  few  to  be  had  in 
California.  Following  the  recent  heavy 
buying  of  raisins  at  an  advance  by  the 
packers,  business  has  quieted  down  in 
this  dei)artment.  The  general  situation 
in  dried  fruits  is  well  shown  by  a  Fresno 
packer,  who  has  written  to  an  Eastern 
correspondent  as  follows; 


"Apricots  have  all  been  cleaned  u|i 
long  ago.  We  have  very  few  peaches 
left  here,  and  as  for  the  amount  of  rais 
ins  on  hand,  including  all  varieties,  we 
have  not  to  exceed  18,000  tons  as  against 
3o,000  tons  at  this  time  a  year  ago.  The 
greater  part  of  the  rain-damaged  goods 
was  sold  at  low  prices  and  shipped  out 
early,  as  the  growers  realized  that  they 
would  not  keep  over  the  hot  weather. 

"The  lack  of  all  kinds  of  dried  fruits 
is  having  a  stimulating  effect  on  the 
raisin  market,  and  the  advices  that  are 
furnished  us  from  all  over  the  United 
States  and  Canada  are  to  the  effect  that 
merchants'  holdings  are  very  small,  and 
that  jobbers  have  been  adopting  a  hand 
to-mouth  policy  in  their  buying.  These 
conditions  insure  us  a  continuation  of 
the  present  heavy  sales  and  an  early 
clean  up  of  the  market  at  constantly  ad- 

"The  demand  continues  heavy  for 
lieaches.  and  while  quotations  have  not 
actually  been  advanced  during  the  past 
week,  the  goods  are  being  held  firmly  at 
full  quotations,  and  the  market  shows  a 
firmer  feeling.  There  are  not  to  exceed 
.)000  tons  of  peaches  in  the  State,  and 
these  are  practically  all  in  the  hands  of 
packers,  with  three  quarters  held  by  pack- 
ers of  the  Fresno  district." 

The  New  York  .Journal  of  Commerce 
says:  "In  California  prunes  there  is  a 
I)articularly  strong  feeling.  According  to 
some  rejjorts.  the  available  supply  on  the 
Coast  is  reduced  to  about  50  cars,  while 
stocks  here  are  said  to  be  far  below  the 
average  for  this  time  of  the  year.  Though 
the  demand  is  moderate  and  on  the 
jobbing  order,  the  spot  market  shows  a 
steady  ujiward  tendency.  There  are.  how 
ever,  no  quotable  changes  in  prices.  As 
for  raisins,  jobbers  continue  to  buy  spar- 
ingly, if  at  all,  but  packers  are  not  try- 
ing to  force  business.  According  to  re- 
ports, they  are  unable  to  get  any  more 
stock  from  growers  on  a  3c.  sweatbox 
basis.  Fancy  seeded  of  special  brands 
have  sold  at  over  6c.  Coast,  but  there  are 
still  some  sellers  of  that  grade  at  5%c.. 
and  sales  of  several  cars  for  prompt  or 
February  shipment  are  rei)orted  at  this 
price.  Seedless  varieties  are  pretty  well 
cleaned  up,  and  what  remains  is  closelv 
controlled." 

Local  dealers  quote  the  following 
prices: 

Evaporated  Apples,  per  lb...    9i4@10  c 

Figs,  black    4'^.®  5  c 

Figs,  white    .S  "@  7'/.'.c 

Apricots    12    @13  'c 

Moorpark,  fancy    13iA@14  c 

Peaches    6'._.®  7V,c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis    6  "@7  c 

30s,  premium  of  lt{,c. 

40s,  premium  of  %c. 

Pears    9    @i3  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox    2Vi@  3  c 

Thompson  Seedless    "     ^  c 

Seedless  Sultanas    3'-@  3%c 


Citrufi  Fruits. 

The  citrus  market  seems  to  be  in  good 
shape  for  this  season  of  (he  year.  Up 
to  February  6  there  had  been  shipped 
from  the  southern  part  of  the  State  7320 
cars  of  oranges  and  1197  cars  of  lemons. 
The  auction  markets  at  New  York  on 
the  6th  were  firm,  though  some  easier 
on  navels.  California  oranges  ranged 
from  $1.75  to  $3.75,  and  lemons  sold  from 
$2,75  to  $:!.,S0  per  box.  On  Tuesday  the 
New  York  market  was  moderate,  and 
lemon  prices  were  good,  fancies  selling 
from  $.'5.40  to  $3.80,  and  choice  from  $,'5.15 
to  $3.40.  Navel  oranges  selling  u])  to 
$3.40  for  fancy:  choice,  large,  bringing 
$1.80  to  $2.25,  and  standard  from  $LS5 
to  $2.10.  Thompson's  extra  fancy  large 
brought  $3.40. 

The  Boston  market  was  strong  on  or- 
anges and  high  on  lemons,  the  latter  sell- 
ing at  about  $4.45.  At  Cincinnati,  Flor- 
ida Brights  sold  from  $1.40  to  $2,10.  and 
Russetfs  from  $1.35  to  $2.15.  California 
navels  sold  from  $1.70  to  $1.80.  At  Phila- 
deli)hia  the  market  was  steady,  the  price 
being  a  little  over  $2  per  box  for  navels. 
At  Pittsburg  the  market  report  was 
"steady;  weather  cold."  Lemons  brought 
from  $3.45  to  $;!.55.  and  oranges  aver 
aged  a  little  better  than  $2  per  box.  At 
Chicago,  3  cars  were  sold  on  the  6th,  but 
little  business  was  done,  owing  to  the 
streets  being  blocked  with  snow.  The 
St.  Louis  market  was  steady,  bringing 
average  prices.  The  Cleveland  market 
was  reported  very  strong  on  lemons: 
firm  for  good  navels. 

The  San  Francisco  oiange  market  has 
been  auiet  for  some  time  iiast.  but  this 
week  has  brought  a  marked  revival  of 
demand.  Arrivals  are  rather  large,  but 
find  ready  sale  at  the  prices  previously 
quoted.     Lemons  are  also  moving  off 
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fairly   well,  prices 
tively  low  in  accor 
shipping  points. 
Navel  oranges — 

Extra  choice   

Choice   

Valencias,  choice  to  fancy 

Choice   

Standard   

Tangerines   

Choice  Lemons   

Fancy  Lemons   

Standard   

Limes   

Grape  Fruit   


remaining  compara- 
dance  with  values  at 


$  2.00@  2.25 
1.50@  2.00 
Nominal 
Nominal 
Nominal 


1.25® 
1.75@ 
2.75@ 
1.25@ 
4.00@ 


L75 
2.25 
3.00 
1.50 
4.50 


2.50@  3.00 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS, 

Hardshell  almonds  are  a  little  easier, 
and  local  shellers  report  adequate  sup- 
plies for  the  current  demand,  though 
offerings  are  by  no  means  large.  Soft- 
shells  remain  in  a  very  strong  position, 
as  the  supplies  still  held  by  the  Asso- 
ciation and  by  private  growers  are  lim- 
ited, and  are  moving  off  steadily  at  pres- 
ent values.  There  is  a  decided  scarcity 
of  walnuts,  practically  nothing  being  ob- 
tainable at  present  except  from  jobbers, 
and  their  holdings  are  by  no  means  large. 
Almonds — 

Nonpareils    15  @15i^.c 

I  X  L    14  @14V.c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra    13  @13iAc 

Drakes    11  ©ll'Ac 

Languedoc    10i/o@ll  c 

Hardshells   7i/.@  8  c 

Walnuts— Softshell,  No.  1...  15  c 

Standard    ll^c 

Softshell,  No.  2   11  c 

Budded    17y2C 

HONEY. 

Comb  honey  is  dull,  as  buyers  are  un- 
willing to  pay  the  prices  asked,  but  offer- 
ings are  light.  White  comb  is  out  of 
the  market,  and  light  amber  finds  a  fair 
demand  at  full  values. 

Comb— White  Sage   14    #15  c 

Extracted — Water  White  .  .  Nominal. 

Light  Amber    7    @8  c 

Amber    5    @6  c 

Sacramento  River  Comb....    12  @12i^c 
BEESWAX. 

Supplies  are  moderate,  but  there  is 
little  demand  in  any  quarter.  Prices  are 
unchanged. 

Light    271/0  @30  c 

Dark    23    @26  c 

HOPS. 

Little  remains  of  the  1910  crop,  and 
everything  is  very  closely  held.  The  de- 
mand is  light  at  the  moment,  however, 
and  the  market  is  quiet.  Higher  prices 
are  being  offered  on  new-crop  contracts, 
and  considerable  stock  has  been  signed 
up  at  the  new  figure.  There  is  some 
prospect  of  a  further  advance. 

Hops,  1910  crop    18    @22  c 

1911  Crop   1114@16  c 


Live  Stock. 

DRESSED  MEAT. 

Beef:  Steers,  per  lb   8 1/2 @  9  c 

Cows    7    @8  c 

Heifers    8  c 

Mutton:   Wethers    9    @  9V'C 

Ewes    71/2©  81/-C 

Ewes    9  ©91/20 

Lambs   10Vj@11i/2C 

Hogs,  dressed    10    @13  c 

LIVE  STOCK. 
Gross  weight: 

Steers:   No.  1    5%@  6  c 

No.  2    514©  5%c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1....    4i/2@  5  c 

No.  2    4    ©  iV.c 

Bulls  and  Stags    2i/{.©  3%c 

Calves:   Light    6    ©  614c 

Medium    51/2©  5%c 

Heavy    4%©  5  c 

Hogs:  Grain  fed,  heavy   7    ©  8  c 

150  to  250  lbs   SVi@  8%c 

100  to  150  lbs   7%@  8  c 

Common  Hogs,  per  lb   5  © 

Small  prime  wethers    4%@5  c 

Large  prime  wethers    4i/4@  41/2C 

Ewes    414©  4V2C 

Lambs    6    ©  6i/4c 

WOOL. 

Spring  wool  is  being  shipped  from 
Arizona,  but  the  California  clip  will  not 
start  for  several  weeks.  Buyers  are  tak- 
ing no  interest  in  the  scattered  lots  of 
last  year's  wool  still  on  hand,  but  it  will 
probably  be  moved  when  the  spring  clip 
is  sold. 

Fall  Clip- 
Mountain  Free    8  ©10  c 

Valley  Fall  and  Lamb   6  ©  9  c 

Northern    6  ©9  c 

Southern  Spring    10  ©11  c 


^^mm  SAVE  YOUR  TIME  water  and  grading 

BY    IRRIGAXINfG   WITH  AlVlERICAISJ 

SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE  ^ 


The  IMI'K  RECOMMENDED  BY  .VLL  ISERS.  It  is  the  ONLY  SCIENTIFIC  AI,I,Y'  CONSTRUCTED  SURFACE  IRKI- 
OATION  PIPE  on  the  market.  THERE'S  NO  ROUND  SEAMS  TO  LEAK,  retard  the  flow  of  water  or  weaken  the  pipe. 
Tliis  pipe  is  easily  handled  and  cheaper  than  flumes.  It  will  last  a  lifetime.  For  irrigating  alfalfa  it  is  tlie  onl.v 
pipe  to  use.  We  make  RIVETED  PIPE  AND  TANKS.  Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  also  SPECIAL  IRRIGATION 
FOLDER  whicli  may  mean  much  to  you. 

American  Steel  Pipe  &  Tank  Co.,  General  Ofiices  342-43  Pacific  Electric  BIdg.,  Los  A^ngeles,  Cal. 


We  Manufacture  Portable  Automatic  Derriclcs 


schmeiser 
Automatic 

i^EBRICK 


Inexpensive,  simple  to  operate,  strong  and  durable.  Suitable  for  Fork,  Net 
or  Hooks  and  will  do  a  greater  variety  of  work  than  any  other  Stacker 
on  the  market. 

Schandoney  &  Harrington  Equalizing  Hitches 
Almond  Hullers  and  Separators 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  full  information  and  prices.  Send  us  your  address 
to-day  and  it  will  be  forwarded  to  you. 

SCHMEISER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

DAVIS,  GAL. 


Middle  Counties    12    @13  c 

Northern    1=>    @16  c 

HIDES. 

The  market  is  rather  unsettled,  as  tan- 
ners are  unwilling  to  pay  full  prices  for 
winter  hides,  and  some  descriptions  are 
lower.  The  demand,  however,  is  fairly 
good  for  this  season,  and  prices  are  het- 
ter  than  some  buying  interests  predicted 
a  few  months  ago. 

Wet  Salt- 
Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  10  c 

Medium    9  ^ 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  8V-C 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  8Vi>c 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs..  8>-..c 

Kip    10  c 

Veal    14  c 

Calf    15  c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    1'  G 

Dry  Bulls    15  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   16V1'C 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   l^.Vic 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   22  c 

Fall  Lambs   24    @40  c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  100®  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. .  60@  90c 

Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos   40@  60c 

Spring  Lambs    25®  60c 

HORSES. 

Desirable  Drafters,  17o0  lbs.  up.|275@300 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   225@275 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   200(f;J25O 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs.  175@200 


Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250. . .  125@150 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   135@150 

Young    200 

Old  Mares    100@150 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  S250@300 

1100  lbs   200(g)225 

1000  lbs   150@175 

900  lbs   125@150 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


A  new  book  on  "Dry  Farming"  by  .John 
A.  Widtsoe,  president  of  the  Agricultural 
College  of  Utah,  has  just  been  received. 
This  volume  of  444  pages,  handsomely 
illustrated,  will  i)rove  a  very  valuab'e 
contribution  to  the  list  of  dry  farming 
pul)lications.  Where  agriculture  is  pr;ic- 
ticed  in  sub-arid  sections,  the  work  of 
conserving  moisture  is  of  first  import- 
ance, and  farmers  living  under  those  con- 
ditions should  have  the  book.  Every  crop 
that  can  be  grown  by  dry  farming  is 
given  attention  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
be  readily  understood  and  practiced. 
McMillan  &  Co.,  of  60  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  are  the  publishers,  and  the  price 
is  announced  as  being  $1.50;  postage 
extra. 


Speaking  of  books,  reminds  us  of  the 
two  by  Prof.  E.  .1.  Wickson,  of  which  this 
office  is  the  publisher,  "California  Fruits" 
and    "California   Vegetables."     We  are 


sending  these  books  out  in  large  numbers 
these  days,  especially  the  first.  The  price 
of  $3  and  $2,  respectively,  makes  them 
available  to  every  farmer,  and  if  you 
haven't  one,  you  should  send  in  your  or- 
der without  delay.  Another  book — "Al- 
falfa"— by  Coburn  of  Kansas,  price  $2, 
should  be  on  your  shelf.  We  can  sup- 
ply it. 


Among  the  advertisements  in  this 
week's  P.vcific  Rurai,  Press  will  be  found 
that  of  .1.  W.  Bairstow,  the  veteran  nurs- 
eryman of  Hanford,  who  is  offering  apri- 
cot trees  in  variety,  besides  some  fine 
peach  stock.  A  change  will  be  noticed 
in  the  Salvador  Stock  Farm  ad.,  in  wliich 
Mr.  Wheatley  is  offering  fine  Shire  stal- 
lions at  very  moderate  |)i'ifes.  The  fire- 
less  brooder  for  chickens  is  again  being 
offered  our  readers  by  Mrs.  Dysle  of  Gra- 
ton.  Two  cream-separator  firms  are  also 
asking  for  your  patronage,  which  should 
be  of  interest  to  dairymen.  Then  the 
advertisement  of  the  Krogh  Mfg.  Co.,  of 
San  Francisco,  should  interest  every  irri- 
gationist  who  is  in  the  market  for  a 
first-class  pumj).    Look  up  all  these  ads. 


ZANJARO  WANTED 

Address  a.s  hclow.  stating  o\periencp, 
age,  family,  nationality,  wages  or  salary 
in  previous  position;  references  required 
as  to  reliability,  lionesty,  faithfulness,  all 
around  ability  and  affability  in  dealing 
with  water  consumers.  Lewiston-Clark- 
ston  Improvement  Co..  Clurkston.  Wasli. 


CALIFORl 


12t 


This  book  is  due 

  A  book  may  be  I 

for  two  weeks  long" 

^  fi-in  M^M^^M 
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If  it  is  a  CULTIVATOR  you  want,  why  not 

THE  BENim-ORR? 


The  Benicia-Orr  Cultivator  is  an  implement  with  new  and 
original  features,  whicli  has  been  designed  by  a  practical  field  man. 

It  has  been  thoroufjhly  tested  and  proven  su|)erinr  in  many  im- 
portant particulars  to  any  other  cultivator  on  the  market. 

Our  si)ace  won't  permit  an  extended  description,  but  the  man 
who  knows  will  note  that  aniontr  some  of  the  desirable  features  are: 
THE  FRAME  IS  LOW;  EXTENDS  OUT  BEYOND  AND  IN 
FRONT  OF  WHEELS  AND  DRIVER;  THE  ADJUSTING  LEVER 
IS  CONVENIENTLY  PLACED,  AND  THE  DRAFT  IS  APPLIED 
DIRECT. 

These  features,  combined  with  the  fact  that  the  driver's  weight 
equalizes  weight  of  frame,  insuring  ease  of  handling  and  a  perfect 
balance  in  every  position;  that  there  is  no  weight  on  horses'  necks, 
and  that  the  size  can  be  easily  changed  from  .seven  to  nine  teeth, 
make  it  a  very  superior  implement. 

If  you  ever  used,  are  now  using,  or  expect  to  use,  a  cultivator, 
you  will  be  interested  in  this  new,  up-to-date  implement. 

If  there  is  no  agency  in  your  vicinitv,  writi'  direct  to 


TO  THE  TRADE:     We  are 

receisinf;  luiiiierous  in- 
(|uiries  for  this  ini|)lenient. 
If  you  want  an  exclusive 
ajrency  write  us  today. 


BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 

8Jt  PACIFIC  BUILDING 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

FACTORY:  BENICIA.  CAL  FORNIA 


CANXOIM  PLOWS 

U A.KEI*  &  HAIVIIL  lOIM 

San  Francisco  Sacrannenlo  Los  Angeles 


lET  US  SEND  YOU  A 
StMPlE  POMONA  PATENT 
PRESSURE  GATE. 

\o  rubber  or  i^o<Mleii  fnriiiK 
to  rot  or  ^venr  out.  Ali.<44i- 
lutply  water  tight  when 
eloHed.  l.oeklnK  ineehnnlMMi  Im 
|iro(eete<l  nKiitnMt  ruMl  or  eloic- 
KiuK  with  Miinil  or  dirt.  Sim- 
ple in  e«»nMtrni'tion.  t'henp  in 
priee  and  hn  durubie  an  NoHd 
iron. 

TIIK  LOCKING  DEVICE 
I»  file  ytiiiipieHt  made,  merely 
a  taperinK  Heren  with  Mplit 
laperini::  nut  Noel^4*t.  It  Um'Iim 
the  e4»\  er  In  any  ileNireil  poMi- 
tlon  4»r  lo«-kM  the  faeeM.  iiialv- 
Idk  an  AilSOI.rTEI.V  W.\TKIt 
Ti<;IIT  JOINT. 

TWO  K<H»T  HANOI. K  KIH- 
N  I  S  H  !•;  IJ  \V  I  T  H  KVKK  V 
IMIKSSI  HE  tiATE  FREE. 

Ai.S«>  A  Eli. I,  LINE  OE 
4'IIK'I  I.AIt  VALVES  KOK  Olt- 
CHAitl)  AM)  ALEALEA  IK- 
KICiATI«>.\  r  .\  R  R  I  E  I)  I  \ 
STOCK. 

Write  f»r  €leHeripti\e  elrea- 
lar  and  priee  list. 


POMONA  MFG.  CO. 

POMONA,  CAL. 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  PuinjA 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  Improvements,  same 
being  fully  explained  In  our  liulletln  K-10,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


KROGH  PITENT  mm  BtUNCEO  VCIiTIML  PUMP 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

The  pump  can  be  seen  In  operation 
at  our  place  ot  business. 


KROGH  IVIANUFACXURING  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Tanks 


Tanks 


WINE  TANK. 


WINDELER'S  PLANING  MILL 

AND  COOPERAGE 

CEO.  WINDELER.  Prop. 

Water  Tanks,  Wine  Tanks,  made  from  carefully 
selected  stock  by  careful  and  experienced  work- 
men. "Tanks  that  are  well  made  last  a  long 
time."  It  will  pay  you  to  get  my  prices  before 
buying. 

GEO.  WINDELER, 
144-154  Berry  St. 


San  Francisco.  Cal.    WATER  TANK. 


MADE  IN  CALIFORNIA 

BEMCIA  HANCOCK 
DISC  PLOWS 


ba.k:e:r  and  hamilxoim 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SACRAMENTO  LOS  ANGELES 


Caton  Centrifugal  Pumps 

A  MODERN  UP-TO-DATE  WATER  RAISER 


The  unique  feature  of  this  pump  Is  Its 
water-sealed  stufflhg  box— prevents  all  possi- 
ble alT-leaks  around  the  shaft. 


The  Caton  Centrifugal  Pump  has  been  on 
the  market  for  years,  and  Is  popular  and 
Inexpensive. 

Write  fur  Our  Biilleliii  on  Pumps. 

CATON'S  FOUNDRY  6  MACHINE  CO. 

SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


WESTERN 


F»IF»E  AND  STEEL  CO. 

HUCCEBSORS  TO 
KRAIMCIS  SMITH  &  CO..   Manulaicturers  ol 


FOR   XOWM    WATER  WORKS 
Hydraulic,  IrrlKatlon  and  Power  PlanU,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.    All  SIzei. 
Office,  9  Fremont  Street.      Worki  at  8th  and  Towntend,  San  Franciaco,  California 

Water  and  Ull  Tanks— all  sizes.  Coating  all  slzea  of  Pipes  with  Agphaltum. 
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Forty-first  Year. 

The  Panama  Canal  and  the  Dairy 
Industry. 

"What  is  California's  greatest  asset,"  was  the 
<|uestioii  recently  propounded  to  a  g'athering  of 
men.  The  answers  given  were  all  influenced 
more  or  less  by  local  conditions.  One  man  said 
"farm  products,"  another  "minerals"  and  still 
'another  "climate."  Facts,  figures  and  arguments 
given  to  support  the  various  contentions  were  all 
good,  but  after  they  had  finished,  one  farsighted 
man  said,  "California's  greatest  asset  is  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Your  minerals,  farm  products,  and 
climate  are  only  a  means  to  the  end.  The  Panama 
Canal  marks  an  epoch  which  places  California  in 
the  world's  markets.  We  will  no  longer  worry 
whether  Chicago  or  New  York  will  take  five  car- 
loads of  oranges  or  one  car  of  canned  peaches, 
but  how  many  boatloads  does  England  and 
France  want."  It  was 
not  long  before  all  the 
listeners  had  his  view- 
point and  realized  the 
herita<je  of  the  (Cali- 
fornia farmer. 

Commerce  Moving 
Westward.  — West- 
ward the  course  of 
empire  has  taken  its 
way  since  the  time  of 
ancient  Babylon. 
Every  month  sees  new 
people  and  additional 
capital  being  brought 
into  the  State.  With 
1  a  r  g  e  iinproductive 
areas  yielding  wealth, 
the  United  States  be- 
hind her  and  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean  before  her 
'California  is  on  the 
eve  of  an  industrial 
development  of  won- 
derful magnitude.  Instead  of  playing  in  the  l)ack 
yards  of  some  of  our  neighboring  States,  we  now 
have  the  world  to  play  with. 

Influence  of  Panama  Canal. — The  Panama  Canal 
has  changed  the  aspect  of  the  continent.  It  has 
opened  a  door  that  has  enabled  opportunity  to 
rush  in,  and  let  us  not  be  found  like  one  of  ]Mark 
Twain's  characters  in  the  coi'ner  saloon  when 
o{)portunity  calls.  The  farmers  of  the  Pacific 
coast  will  no  longer  figure  whether  they  are  on  a 
transcontinental  raih'oad,  but  their  chief  interest 
will  be  whether  they  are  near  a  line  which  reaches 
tide  water.  All  railroads  west  of  the  Rocky 
mountains  will  point  to  the  Pacific  coast.  A 
farmer  would  rather  be  within  five  miles  of  some 
small  electric  line  that  reaches  tide  water  than 
have  a  transcontinental  track  running  through 
his  front  yard.  With  the  development  of  the  oil 
industry  and  power  plants  there  will  be  many 
avenues  carrying  farin  products  to  the  ocean. 
Already  the  big  valley  is  being  criss-crossed  with 


electric  lines.  A  canal  is  being  talked  of  that  will 
put  Fresno  in  touch  with  tide  water.  Another 
canal  is  being  considered  which  will  bring  San 
Jose  in  touch  with  the  ocean,  and  there  are  many 
other  similar  improvements  being  considered  over 
the  State.  The  government  is  building  new  break- 
waters and  dredging  out  harbors,  so  that  the 
farmers  of  California  will  have  cheap  transporta- 
tion to  deep  water,  for  this  is  very  essential  for 
successful  competition  in  the  world's  market. 
Within  the  next  few  weeks  deejj-water  ships  will 
be  taking  products  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley  at 
Stockton  from  the  docks  shown  in  the  picture  to 


Scene  at  Stockton,  Where 
Rail  and  Water  [VIeet. 


This  Scene  Will 
be   Duplicated  In 
[Many  Other  Parts  of  Califor- 
nia by  the  Time  the  Canal  is 
Finished. 


Liverpool  and  Hamburg  without  unloading.  In 
fact,  farmers'  prosperity  from  now  on  will  be 
based  on  the  availability  of  his  lands  to  the  point 
where  rail  and  water  meet. 

Many  European  ImmigTants. — Along  with  the 
Califoi-nia  coniniercial  devel()i)ment  we  shall  see  a 
large  influx  of  Europeans  into  (California.  This 
will  help  out  the  labor  sitiuttion  which  now  con- 
fronts the  farnu'rs.  Instead  of  laborers  being 
diffused  from  New  York.  San  Francisco  will  be 
the  dei)ot.  This  will  cause  cheaper  production  of 
all  farm  products  and  will  bring  in  a  new  class  of 
foreigners  who  will  be  assimilated  with  Aiiieric^an 
ideals  and  notions. 

Raise  Cheaper  and  Better  Products. — California, 
in  order  to  take  advantage  of  these  oi)portiuiiti('S, 
should  comnu'nce  to  raise  its  products  more  econ- 
omically and  better.  It  w^ll  not  be  long  before 
(California  fruit  will  go  in  large  (juantities  into 
the  London  mai'kijt  and  there  compete  in  the  same 
stalls  with  the  best  jji'oducts  of  the  oi'chards  of 
Spain  and  Italy  and  the  British  colonies.  Tlu' 
better  the  quality,  the  greater  t\u'.  demand  for  the 
fruit,  and  if  raised  cheaply  it  can  compete  in  price 


with  the  products  of  the  European  countries. 

New^  Markets  for  Dairy  Produce.— One  of  the 
products  California  will  have  to  improve  is  butter. 
We  should  be  able  to  supply  Mexico,  South 
America  and  Alaska  with  butter,  cheese  and  con- 
densed milk.  Each  year  more  dairies  are  started 
and  more  alfalfa  fields  are  planted,  and  the  time 
will  come  when  there  will  be  more  butter  manu- 
factured than  can  be  consumed  here  and  we  will 
have  to  find  a  market  outside  the  State  for  it. 

The   southern  repub- 
lics have  been  averse 
to  using  butter  on  ac- 
count of  the  heat  and 
lack  of  facilities  for 
keeping  it.  but  with 
the  installation  of  re- 
I'rigerating  plants  and 
other  methods  of  keep- 
ing  butter   and  milk 
cool    they    are  using 
more,   and  (Jalifornia 
sliou'ld  supply  this  de- 
mand.  Also  the  influx 
of  butter  eating  peo- 
ples into  Mexi(;()  and 
S  o  u  t  li  America  has 
created  a  demand  for 
butter  throughout  the 
entire  section.    At  the 
present   time   all  the 
butter  c  o  m  e  s  from 
Denmark  or  Germany, 
and  on  account  of  the 
long  distances  has  to  be  packed  in  specially  de- 
signed cans.    California  dairy  products,  because 
of  the  short  distance,  could  get  there  in  much  bet- 
ter shape  and  in  shorter  time,  so  that  there  will 
never  be  trouble  in  getting  into  the  market  if  the 
(piality  is  right.    Take,  for  instance,  Venezuela; 
last  year  she  imported  over  $248,000  worth  of  but- 
ter, and  most  of  it  came  from  Denmark  and  Ger- 
many.   With  the  ojx'iiing  of  the  canal  we  should 
be  able  to  land  our  butter  there  in  ten  days,  when 
it  takes  thirty  and  forty  to  bring  it  from  Germany. 

Improvement  in  Dairy  Management. — l^efore 
we  can  (ixpect  to  sell  our  dairy  products  in  the 
world's  market  we  must  make  better  butter  and 
do  it  more  economically.  The  "star  boarders"  of 
the  herd  and  consumers  of  profits  should  be  eradi- 
cated. The  milk  yield  of  the  herd  must  be  imj 
proved  by  selection.  Better  feeding  methods  and 
better  handling  of  the  cream.  Good  butter  can 
not  be  made  from  poor  cream.  When  the  cream- 
eries commence  to  demand  daily  cream  deliveries, 
we  will  see  the  quality  of  butter  improved,  and 
not  until  then.  The  creameries  will  also  be  forced- 
to  reduce  the  water  content  in  the  butter.  Instead 
of  K)'/(  water,  as  is  the  case  now,  oui-  butter  will 
have  to  go  out  in  competition  with  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  butter,  where  the  water  content  is 
around  12  or  "■■ 
In  speaking  of  the  causes  of  the  poor  buttier' 
submitted  in  the  recent  butter  .scoring  contest 'fil' 
(Conlinutd  on  Page  14s.) 
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The  Week. 


Wi'  have  .settled  so  many  {^reat  and  iinportaut 
issues  in  these  paragraphs  during  the  last  few 
weeks  that  we  may  be  allowed  to  provide  this 
week  for  our  own  house,  the  which  if  a  man  do 
not  111"  is  wor.se  than  an  infidel. 


We  have  been  spending  some  time  with  the 
Legislature  of  C!alifornia,  in  session  in  Sacra- 
mento, admiring  the  insight  and  incisiveness  of 
the  members  thereof,  endeavoring  to  determine 
whether  the  qualities  of  .standpatting,  reforming, 
progressing,  and  reaetiouing  were  to  l)e  learned 
from  studies  of  physiognomy  or  speech,  or  voting, 
or  what  not.  A  philosophical  treatise  may  emerge 
in  due  time  from  our  abiding  with  these  obscure 
and  subtle  phenomena.  Incidentally,  we  have 
been  endeavoring  to  supply  (piestioning  commit- 
tees with  the  mo.st  acceptable  information  we 
could  eoiiiniand  concerning  the  special  undertak- 
ings which  the  agricultural  department  of  the 
University  of  ('afirornia  has  been  pursuing  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years  in  obedience  to  the  statutes 
of  the  legislative  session  of  1909. 

Perhaps  all  our  readers  do  not  know  that,  in 
addition  to  its  regular  work  in  instruction  and 
research,  as  provided  for  by  its  ordinary  allot- 
ment of  funds  from  the  University  and  the  United 
States,  the  agricultural  de])artment  undertakes  a 
vast  amount  of  special  work  under  specific  appro- 
priations and  instructions  from  successive  legisla- 
tures. These  special  lines  of  work  were  under- 
taken upon  the  initiative  command  of  different 
groups  of  agricultural  producers  of  the  State 
who  caused  the  legislative  bills  to  be  drawn  and 
successfuli.v  supported  them.  The  Experiment 
Station  recognizes  the  importance  to  the  State  of 
the  ])roduciiig  interests  desiring  its  services,  and 
the  obscure  character  of  the  proijlcnis  which 
seemed  to  be  limitini>:  the  volume  or  the  profit 
in  production,  and  welcomed  the  opportunity  to 
serve  the  State  as  the  laws  providing  for  the 
work  described.  The  character  of  the  prol)lems 
ari.sing  and  the  nature  of  the  organisms  and  ma- 
terials involved  demand  investigation  covering 
considerable  periods  of  t'liie  to  reacli  valuable 
and  trustworthy  results,  and  often  make  it  neces- 
sary also  to  extend  the  provision  for  the  work 
because  related  lines  appear  of  unforeseen  iin- 
])ortance. 


For  example,  the  Southern  California  Patho- 
logical Laboratory  at  Whittier  and  the  ("itrus  Ex- 
j)eriment  Station  at  Riverside  are  carrying  on  the 
work  desired  by  the  southern  California  growers 
of  citrus  fruits,  walnuts,  commercial  vegetables, 
and  other  products  so  acceptably  that  there  is 
a  strong  demand  for  more  men  and  funds  for 
them  to  work  with.  In  acknowledgment  of  this 
demand,  an  increase  of  $5000  was  requested,  mak- 
ing the  appropriation  for  maintenance  .^-lo.ilOO 
for  1911-13.  In  addition  to  this,  the  .southern 
California  representatives  suggested  a  farther  ex- 
tention  of  the  work  and  a  larger  expenditure  for 
men  and  equipment,  and  the  Riverside  Chamber  ' 


of  Commerce  made  a  strong  plea  for  a  new  re- 
search building  in  which  work  can  l)e  done  on 
citrus  i)roblems.  There  are  now  nine  bulletins 
(aggregating  342  pages  of  type)  giving  results 
of  the  work  in  southern  California  awaiting  funds 
for  publication. 


The  investigation  of  plant  diseases  in  parts  of 
the  State  not  covered  by  the  southern  California 
Iirovision  just  mentioned  (which  is  limited  by 
law  to  the  seven  southernmost  counties  of  the 
State),  lias  been  vigorously  pursued,  three  men 
being  specially  employed  on  the  work  and  others 
contributhig  thereto.  Notable  results  have  been 
attained  in  the  treatment  of  the  peach  blight  and 
diseases  of  the  pear,  apple,  apricot,  and  olive  are 
being  jjiirsued.  Several  very  important  j)roblems 
involving  unthrift  of  trees  not  caused  by  para- 
sitic disease  have  arisen  which  require  an  appro- 
priation for  the  study  and  field  experiments.  The 
pursuit  of  these  matters  to  satisfactory  conclusions 
is  earn^estly  desired.  Two  bullet'ns  giving  results 
of  this  work  arc  now  awaiting  publication. 


Another  southern  California  proposition  has 
been  the  investigation  of  the  agricultural  prob- 
lems of  the  Imperial  valley  and  adjacent  regions 
provided  for  by  the  last  Legislature  by  the  ap- 
propriation of  $()00.  This  is  being  completed,  and 
a  re|)(irt  of  results  has  just  been  ])rinted.  It  is 
clearly  demonstrated  that  the  region  is  unique  in 
character  and  requirements  of  crops,  and,  to  de- 
terni'ne  the  most  profitable  policies  and  methods, 
sy.stematic  experimentation  is  essential.  The 
sum  of  $20,000  is  essential  for  the  equipment  and 
maintenance  of  this  work  during  the  years  1911- 
13,  and  local  representatives  are  urging  the  Legis- 
lature to  provide  for  it. 


With  another  approjjriation  of  $7000  per  year, 
viticultural  investigations  have  been  vigorously 
pursued,  to  demonstrate  methods  of  protecting 
the  vine  against  vicious  enemies  which  have  re- 
cently multiplied  and  occasioned  great  losses.  A 
large  amount  of  field  work  has  been  done,  chiefly 
in  co-operation  with  growers  in  infested  regions, 
('ultural  problems  have  also  been  attacked,  and 
better  methods  in  cultivation,  fertilization,  prun- 
ing, etc..  are  now  being  disclosed  by  the  experi- 
ments on  the  University  Farm,  on  the  Kearney 
(Estate,  and  on  a  large  number  of  private  prop- 
erties in  different  parts  of  the  State.  Three  bul- 
letins giving  results  of  this  work  have  alread.v 
been  published,  and  others  are  ready  for  ])rinting. 
The  maintenance  of  the  iiivest'gations  is  necessary 
to  reach  demonstrations  from  work  now  in  prog- 
ress, and  they  are  urgentl.v  called  for  by  the  grape 
interests  of  the  State. 


Quite  a  different  line  of  work  are  the  cere.d 
investigations  which  are  exciting  wide  public  in- 
terest. Wheats  and  barleys  have  been  found 
which  are  more  f)roductive  than  the  varieties  usu- 
ally grown.  Jlethods  of  growing  which  yield 
better  returns  with  the  same  rainfall,  have  been 
demonstrated,  and  the  p()ssil)ility  of  rotations 
which  will  increase  production  and  at  the  .same 
time  reduce  the  draft  upon  soil  fertilit.v  are  being 
demonstrated.  The  breeding  of  better  grains  by 
hyl)ridi/,ation  and  selection  is  yielding  most  strik- 
ing preliminary  results.  iMore  time  is  needed  to 
test  out  the  nu-thods  and  materials  which  are  now 
most  promising.  An  increased  appropriation, 
from  $12,000  to  $15,000.  is  necessary  to  continue 
work  now  in  hand.  As  shown  upon  another  page, 
an  effort  is  being  made  to  extend  the  work  in 
demonstrat  "ons  of  the  dry-farming  methods  which 
are  l)eintr  used  at  Davis  and  Fresno,  mi  other  dis- 
tricts of  small  rainfall.    This  is  perfectly  feasible 


if  funds  are  provided,  and  is  likely  to  yield  great 
value  in  the  utilization  of  semi-arid  lands. 


Undoubtedly  the  popular  interest  which  has 
placed  such  undertakings  as  these  in  the  hands 
of  the  University  Experiment  Station  was  awak- 
eiu'd.  and  has  been  maintained,  by  the  effort  on 
the  Tiart  of  the  University,  which  was  systematic- 
ally taken  up  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  E.  F.  Adams 
in  1896.  At  that  date.  Regent  Reinstein  conceived 
the  idea  that  the  University,  in  its  technical 
branches,  should  come  out  of  the  academic  shailes 
and  get  r'ght  alongside  of  the  men  and  women 
who  were  building  up  the  State  by  their  product- 
ive efforts  and  needed  the  light  of  science  to  ad- 
vance their  undertakings.  At  the  present  time. 
University  extension  in  agriculture  in  the  form 
of  farmers'  institutes,  demon.stration  trains,  field 
and  orchard  demonstrations,  school  agriculture, 
etc.,  is  in  such  request  that  the  University  is 
unable  to  cope  with  the  demand  with  the  force 
and  funds  available  during  the  last  biennial 
period.  In  the  effort  to  satisfy  the  public,  the 
men  in  that  liraneh  are  overworked,  and  other 
lines  of  work  interfered  with.  Not  less  than  Tl'ty 
farmers'  institutes,  which  have  been  called  fcr. 
cannot  be  given  th's  year  for  lack  of  funds,  and 
parts  of  the  State  will  not  be  reached  at  all. 
For  these  reasons  an  increased  appropriation 
from  $10,000  to  $15,000  per  year  is  approved  by 
all  who  are  familiar  with  the  work. 


Careful  attention  is  being  given  by  the  legisla- 
tive committees  to  the  further  equipment  of  Jhe 
University  Farm  at  Davis,  and  doubtless  as  lib- 
eral i)rovision  as  can  be  made  within  the  uncer- 
tainties of  the  State's  revenue  under  the  new 
system  of  taxation  will  be  realized.  Students 
now  at  the  farm  are  largely  in  excess  of  dormi- 
tory accommodations,  and  they  are  obliged  to 
seek  living  places  far  and  wide  in  the  adjac'ent 
country.  Equipment  for  certa'n  verv  desirable 
branches  of  instruction  is  either  inadequate  or 
absent.  The  teaching  force  must  be  increased  if 
l)ossible.  All  these  matters  are  being  explained 
to  the  legislator.s,  and  they  are  also,  fortunately, 
visiting  the  farm  in  considerable  numbers  and 
learning  its  needs  by  actual  observat'on  of  the 
work  in  progress. 


Of  course,  farmers  who  are  urging  such  gener- 
ous jirovision  for  research  and  teaching  affecting 
agriculture,  believe  that  such  work  is  good  fen- 
the  ])rosperity  of  the  whole  country,  as  well  as 
for  the  particular  advantage  of  food  producers. 
People  generally  recognize  this  fact  also,  and 
non-farmers  in  the  Legislature  seem  very  willing 
to  give  the  farmers  their  support  in  all  such 
propositions.  Althouffh  the  farmers  know  better, 
they  do  not  object  seriously  to  the  higher  finan- 
cial standing  which  their  indu.stry  has  attained 
during  the  last  few  years.  In  fact,  they  are 
manifesting  .some  interest  in  the  claim  that  one 
of  the  Paterson  trust  companies  has  e(juipped  a 
steel-lined  auto,  somewhat  along  the  lines  of  the 
motors  formerly  used  in  New  York,  to  gather  up 
late  receipts,  and  is  going  to  send  it  out  in  the 
country  to  catch  wayside  depositors.  The  car 
is  fitted  up  with  a  desk  and  office  equipment,  in- 
cluding compartments  for  books,  checks,  and 
|)aiiers.  A  solid-steel  safe  is  built  in  one  corner. 
A  small  window,  guarded  with  heavy  steel  and 
brass  bars,  and  liberal  space  for  firearm.s,  will 
afford  clerks  protection  on  their  travels  in  gath- 
ering deposits  from  rural  people.  Such  a  travel- 
ing bank  to  pick  up  the  surplus  money  which 
farmers  collect  in  such  quantities  is  likely  to 
start  up  again  the  discussion  of  the  farmer's  share 
in  the  higher  cost  of  living.    Of  course,  it  does 
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lot  appear  how  the  money  '^etn  to  the  country, 

'xcept  in  checks  which  niij^ht  as  well  go  both 

ivays  by  mail — but  to  wori'y  over  that  i)roblem 
.vould  s{)()il  the  story. 


Probably  s()me  one  who  r'eatl  tlie  ti'avelin<;- 
)aiik  .story  must  be  the  author  of  a  bill  intro- 
luced  in  the  Senate  at  Sacramento,  appropriating' 
()()()  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of 
he  State  Board  of  Examiners,  for  advertising 
lu'  resources  of  California  and  calling  attention 
o  its  agricultui'al,  horticultural,  and  industrial 
idvantages.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  farnu-rs 
)f  California  will  have  to  pay  a  large  part  of 
he  five  millions  which  the  State  will  contribute 
o  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  and  remember- 
ng  that  that  exposition  is  itself  a  grand  adver- 
isement  of  the  resources  of  the  State,  it  hardly 
ieems  necessary  to  do  more  at  tliis  time.  And 
hen  the  great  railways,  which  will  have  large 
ucomes  from  Fair  traffic,  are  doing  what  they 
ihould  to  promote  theii'  business,  and  to  do  it 
)y  advertising  the  State.  It  is  announced  that 
111  advertising  appropriation  of  $1,250,000  is  to 
)e  spent  by  the  Harriman  railroads  in  1911.  The 
nulgest  is  said  to  be  the  largest  ever  authorized 
)y  any  I'ailroad  system.  Both  the  liiiioii  and  . 
southern  Pacific  lines  will  be  double-tracked  at 
111  expense  of  $75,00().()()().  The  advertising 
uulget  is  to  secui'e  enough  new  business  to  oyx'- 
•ate  the  systems  to  their  capacity  when  the  sec- 
ind  track  is  completed,  within  five  years.  News- 
laper  and  magazine  advertising  is  the  central 
cature  of  the  plan,  but  illustrated  pamphlets  and 
ccturers  are  to  be  financed  from  the  budget,  and 
dvertising  is  to  be  jilaced  in  publications  in  for- 
ign  countries.  It  looks  really  as  though  Cali- 
ornia,  in  s])ite  of  all  that  has  been  done  hitherto, 
s  just  at  the  point  of  becoming  known. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Irrigating  Tomatoes. 

To  the  Editor:  1  would  like  to  know  how 
inch  water  it  takes  (in  gallons  or  cubic  feet) 

0  properly  irrigate  an  acre  of  land  for  tomatoes, 
'he  soil  here  is  commonly  known  as  adobe,  and 
he  customary  way  of  planting  tomatoes  is  6  feet 
part  each  way,  plowing  a  trench  of  one  furrow 
,-ith  the  slope  of  the  land  for  irrigating,  that  is. 

trench  between  every  row  and  a  cross  trench 
s  a  feeder.  I  might  also  add  the  land  is  of 
)w  level  and  in  the  dryest  part  of  the  year  the 
iirface  water  is  from  two  to  three  feet  beneath 
lie  top  of  the  ground. — New  Settler,  Sunnyvale. 

It  is  not  po.ssible  to  state  a  specific  (juantity 
f  water  for  any  crop,  because  the  amount  de- 
ends  to  such  a  large  extent  upon  the  retentive- 
ess  of  the  soil  and  upon  the  local  climatic  con- 
itions,  which  determine  the  rate  of  evaporation, 
'f  course,  everywhere  the  duty  of  water  is  con- 
it  ioned  upon  the  character  of  cultivation  as  pro- 
loting  conservation  of  soil  moisture  or  other- 
'ise.  The  best  source  of  information  is  the  be- 
avior  of  the  jilant  itself,  bearing  in  mind  that 
)mato  plants  ,ri'(|uire  constant  but  not  excessive 
loisture  supjily.  and  that  if  moisture  is  applied 

1  excess  it  will  |)r()mote  an  excessive  growth  of 
le  plant,  which  will  cause  it  to  drop  its  blos- 
)ms  and  therefore  be  unsatisfactory  and  unpro- 
uctive.  Our  judgment  would  be  that  in  such 
md  as  you  describe  no  iri-igation  whati'ver  would 
i>  desirable  except  in  years  of  short  rainfall, 
id  that  such  land,  if  properly  cultivated,  would 
ways  furnish  moisture  enough  by  capillary 
;tion  to  support  the  growth  of  the  plant.  Noth- 
ig,  however,  will  teach  you  so  much  as  a  little 
cperimentation  and  observation  of  results.  The 
ethod  of  applying  the  water  which  you  describe 


is  the  best  we  know  of,  if  the  slope  is  not  too 
rapid. 

Needs  Organic  Matter. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  place  on  a  slope  on 
foothills  three  miles  from  the  ocean  of  what  1 
believe  to  be  decomposed  sand.stone.  I\Iany  rocks 
are  still  projecting  out  of  land  which  I  blast 
and  break  up.  The  soil  works  freely  when  moist 
or  wet,  but  when  dry  it  takes  a  pick-axe  to  dig 
it  uj);  a  plow  won't  touch  it.  Among  my  young 
fruit  trees  I  tried  to  grow  peas,  beans,  carrots, 
and  beets,  and  although  I  freely  irrigated  them 
during  the  summer  and  fall,  and  although  I 
planted  at  different  times,  my  peas  and  beans 
have  been  a  total  failure,  and  the  beets,  carrots, 
and  onions  nearly  a  faiure.  It  appears  that  the 
soil  needs  some  kind  of  fertilizer.  What  kind 
and  how  much  shall  I  use?  For  the  past  five 
years  this  ground  has  grown  nothing  but  weeds. 
— Suburban,  Santa  Barbara. 

The  chief  trouble  with  your  soil  is  the  absence 
of  organic  matter  which  would  make  it  more 
easy  of  cultivation,  more  retentive  of  moisture, 
and  in  every  way  better  suited  to  the  growth  of 
plants.  Liberal  applications  of  stable  manure 
would  produce  best  eft'ects.  No  commercial  fer- 
tilizer would  begin  to  be  so  desirable.  Of  course, 
if  you  can  dig  into  the  soil  large  amounts  of 
weeds  or  other  vegetable  wa.ste  material,  you 
would  be  proceeding  along  the  same  line,  but 
stable  manure  is  better  on  account  of  its  greater 
fertilizing  content.  You  ought  to  be  thankful 
that  the  soil  has  spunk  enough  to  grow  weeds. 
The  Immanent  Creator  is  still  doing  the  best  he 
can  to  helj)  you  out. 

Growing  Insect  Powder. 

To  the  Editor:  I  desire  information  concern- 
ing a  plant  designated  as  "sever  sews"  which. 
I  imagine,  is  allied  to  the  plant  from  which  buhacli 
oi-  insect  i)owder  is  derived  in  this  State.  I  am 
informed  that  it  has  been  cultivated  to  some 
extent  in  the  interior  valleys  of  this  State  and 
that  descriptions  of  it  have  appeared  from  time 
to  time  in  official  publications. — Enquirer,  San 
Francisco. 

The  plant  from  which  buliach  or  insect  powder 
is  made  is  chrysanthemum  cinerariae  folium.  It 
is  one  of  the  "fever  fews. "  that  name  being  ap- 
plied to  it  as  an  ornamental  plant,  but  not  usu- 
ally applied  to  it  in  its  commercial  connections. 
The  only  product  of  this  powder  we  know  of  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  Buhach  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany of  Stockton,  which  has  lands  for  the  growth 
of  the  plant  in  Merced  county.  Twenty  years  ago 
there  was  a  good  deal  printed  about  the  desira- 
bility of  growing  insect  powder  in  California,  but 
expectations  of  opportunities  for  i)r()duction  have 
never  been  realized  and  the  plant  is  now  of  little 
commercial  importance  outside  of  the  operations 
of  the  single  firm  we  have  mentioned. 

Sweet-Potato  Growing. 

To  the  Editor :  Kindly  let  me  know  through 
your  paper  if,  in  planting  sweet  potatoes,  we 
have  to  make  hotbeds  just  like  those  for  toma- 
toes, or  if  just  a  plain  seed-bed  will  do?  Is  it 
necessary  to  irrigate  them  or  not? — F.  J.  M., 
Stevinson. 

You  can  bed  your  sweet  potatoes  in  a  warm 
place  on  the  sunny  side  of  a  building  or  board 
fence,  and  get  sprouts  all  right.  You  will,  how- 
ever, get  them  sooner  and  in  greater  numbers  by 
using  a  hotbed  without  too  fierce  heat — a  slow 
hotbed  in  which  the  manure  supply  is  not  too 
large.  The  fact  that  the  potato  growers  of  your 
part  of  the  valley  do  use  some  artificial  heat, 
either  from  manure  or  by  piping  bottom-heat  in 
their  propagating  houses,  is  a  demonstration  that 
such  recourse  is  desirable  to  get  best  results.  The 
necessity  of  irrigation  depends  upon  the  soil  and 
its  natural  moisture  supply.    On  a  fine  retentive 


loam,  the  crop  is  chiefly  made  without  irrigation, 
if  the  plants  are  all  ready  under  protection  to 
put  out  in  the  field  as  soon  as  it  is  safe.  If  you 
are  late  in  the  planting,  or  if  the  soil  is  dry  or 
likely  to  dry  before  the  tubers  are  grown  to  good 
size,  irrigation,  some  time  ahead  of  the  need  of 
the  plant,  is  essential. 


Who  Wants  Cull  Oranges? 

To  the  E]ditor:  I  have  (piite  a  number  of 
oranges  that  I  am  unable  to  sell  on  account  of 
their  being  small.  Do  you  know  of  anyone  who 
would  buy  them?  They  are  Washington  navels. 
By  not  having  enough  water,  they  are  small,  but 
have  a  good  flavor  and  are  juicy.  I  thought  I 
read  some  time  ago  that  a  company  was  forming. 
I  think  at  Fresno,  that  would  use  small  oranges 
and  scarred  ones  to  make  essence  of  some  kind. 
Do  you  know  anything  about  it?  If  so,  please 
let  me  know  through  yo.ur  paper. — G.  A.  Kelly, 
Merced. 

We  have  not  heard  of  the  Fresno  undertaking. 
There  is  a  limited  amount  of  cull  oranges  used 
for  marmalade  by  fruit-preserving  establishments 
and  a  few  for  orange  by-products  (cider,  oil,  dried 
peel,  etc.)  in  southern  California.  Probably  more 
culls  are  used  to  decorate  hotel  dining  tables,  by 
proprietors  who  ought  to  know  better,  than  in 
any  other  way.  But  all  these  uses  put  together 
call  for  so  small  a  weight  of  oranges  that  it 
may  be  truly  said  that  practically  all  oranges 
which  are  below  packing  grades  are  a  waste. 


Stocks  for  Almonds. 

To  the  Editor :  Kindly  advise  me  which  is 
the  best  root  to  have  almond  stock  grafted  on, 
peach  or  bitter  almond?  The  soil  is  sandy.  ALso 
please  let  me  know  as  to  the  difference  in  life 
of  peach  and  almond  in  C^alifornia. — Reader,  Ar- 
buckle. 

In  planting  almonds  on  a  deep  sandy  soil,  we 
should  choose  trees  worked  on  the  almond  root. 
The  bitter  almond  and  the  hard-shelled  sweet  al- 
mond are  both  used  as  .stocks  for  this  nut,  and 
we  are  not  aware  that  any  particular  advantage 
has  been  demonstrated  for  either  of  them.  The 
almond  does  well  on  peach  roots  also,  but  the 
almond  is  a  better  root  where  the  soil  conditions 
suit  it.  In  such  a  soil,  and  perhaps  elsewhere, 
the  almond  is  the  longer-lived,  but  we  have  seen 
both  assuming  the  aspect  of  forest  trees  in  wild 
places.  Both  are  apt  to  live  longer  than  their 
planters,  if  soil  and  moisture  conditions  favor. 


Reviving  Blighted  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  1  have  a  couple  of  apple  trees 
here  that  were  hurt  by  the  pear  blight  three  years 
ago  and  were  cut  back  since  then  ;  they  come  out 
each  year,  but  the  leaves  curl  up,  and  they  do 
not  do  anything.  I  would  like  to  know  if  put- 
ting any  fertilizer  around  them  would  force  them 
to  put  out  their  leaves,  and  if  so  what  I  should 
ii.se? — Cirower.  Ventura. 

Put  some  stable  manure  on  the  toji  of  the  soil 
around  your  trees  now  so  that  the  rains  may 
reach  the  contents  of  the  soil,  then  later  in  the 
season  dig  the  manure  into  the  soil.  Apply  water 
during  the  summer  time  and  this  will  encourage 
the  trees  to  grow,  if  there  is  any  vigor  remaining 
in  them.  This  treatment,  however,  will  not  pro- 
tect them  from  the  blight. 

Thrips,  Not  Thrip. 

To  the  lOditor:  Will  \'ou  kindix-  use  your  in- 
fluence against  the  introducing  of  the  word 
"thrij)."  I  noticed  it  in  print  in  the  Pukss.  The 
nominative  singular  is  "thrips."  See  dictionary. 
— G.  W.  Worthen,  San  Jose. 

And  the  objective  i)lural  is  also  thrips,  as  our 
growers  are  leiirning  from  experience.  In  the 
future  we  will  not  be  so  flip  as  to  write  thrip, 
even  in  a  joke  headline. 
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Cereal  Crops. 


DEMONSTRATIONS  OF  DRY-FARMING  IN 
CALIFORNIA. 


By  Professor  G.  W.  Shaw,  in  charge  of  the  cereal  inves- 
tigations of  the  University  of  California. 

There  is  a  bill  now  before  the  California  Legis- 
lature calling  for  the  establishment  of  four  or 
more  demonstration  farms  to  be  conducted  in 
regions  of  the  State  which  are  not  likely  to  be 
brought  under  irrigation  in  the  near  future.  No 
more  than  one  of  these  farms  is  to  be  located 
in  one  county.  The  bill  asks  for  an  appropriation 
of  $15,000  for  the  equipment  and  maintenance 
of  these  farms  for  the  first  year,  and  .$7500  for 
the  second  year. 

The  State  has  been  very  liberal  in  making  ap- 
l)ropriations  for  increasing  and  protecting  her 
natural  resources,  and  in  aiding  the  fruit-grower 
and  the  farmer  upon  irrigated  land  to  secure  the 
highest  returns  from  his  lat)or  and  for  the  pro- 
tection of  his  industry. 

Very  little  has  ever  been  asked  by  the  farmer 
on  unirrigated  land.  He  has  received  very  little 
recognition  at  the  hands  of  the  Legislature  for 
the  highest  development  of  his  crop  production. 
He  should  receive  at  least  as  much  consideration 
as  the  farmer  upon  irrigated  land  or^the  fruit- 
grower. The  real  fact  of  the  case  is  he  should 
probably  receive  more  consideration,  because  it 
is  a  far  more  difificidt  matter  for  him  to  make 
a  success  than  for  the  man  Avho  is  fortunate 
enough  to  possess  an  irrigated  farm.  Further, 
there  is  a  very  nnich  larger  dry-hmd  area  capable 
of  being  farmed  than  there  is  of  the  irrigated 
area,  and  the  dry-land  farming  conditions  are 
iruu'h  more  difficult  of  handling  than  irrigated 
conditions. 

The  following  facts  may  be  cited  as  argunients 
in  favor  of  assisting  the  dry-land  farmer: 

(1)  California  has  approximately  one  million 
acres  in  fruit.  For  the  benefit  of  the  fruit-grower 
and  the  protection  of  his  business,  the  State  is 
expending,  through  the  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioner's office  and  special  appropriations  handled 
through  the  P'xperiment  Stations,  approximately 
.$70,000  per  annum.  The  drv-land  farmer  and 
grain-grower  has  a  much  more  difficult  problem 
to  enable  him  to  secure  profitable  returns  than 
has  the  fruit-grower,  ancl  the  area  represented 
is  more  than  twice  as  large.  He  shoidd  certainly 
be  entitled  to  some  consideration  at  the  hands 
of  the  Ijegislature. 

(2)  For  the  protection  of  the  dairyman,  who 
farms  largely  upon  irrigated  land,  thus  making 
his  operations  much  more  certain  of  success  than 
those  of  the  dry-land  farmer,  there  is  an  appro- 
priation of  $30,700  per  annum.  There  would 
seem  to  be  no  logical  reason  why  the  man  who 
is  farming  under  unirrigated  conditions  should 
not  be  entitled  to  as  much  consideration  as  the 
general  farmer  under  irrigated  conditions. 

(3)  For  the  propagation  of  fish,  largely  in  the 
interests  of  the  sportsman,  there  is  an  appropria- 
tion of  $20,000  per  annum.  Are  not  the  con.ser- 
vation  of  soil  fertility,  and  the  increase  of  produc- 
tiveness of  dry-land  farms  of  as  much  importance 
as  the  protection  of  the  sportsman's  interest? 

(4)  The  Imperial  valley  farms,  representuig 
actually  a  small  number  of  farmers,  and  working 
exclusively  under  irrigated  conditions,  had  for 
the  la.st  two  years  an  appropriation  of  $6000. 
Should  not  the  increase  of  production  on  more 
than  two  million  acres  of  dry-land  farms  be  as 
much  entitled  to  development  ? 

The  grain  crops  alone,  in  the  eighties,  rose  as 
high  as  fifty  million  dollars,  and  if  we  add  the 
hay  crop  to  this,  it  would  probabl.v  reach  sixty 
million  dollars.  Through  irrational  and  unscien- 
tific handling  of  the  soil,  this  production  has 
probably  decreased  under  the  old-style  methods 
of  dry-farming  by  nearly  half.  Recently  devel- 
oped methods  of  dry-farming  have  shown  that 
it  is  not  only  entirely  possible  to  double  the  pres- 
ent output  of  grain  per  acre  by  the  adoption  of 
a  rational  system  of  culture,  but  also  that  a  ver.v 
large  area  formerly  considered  too  dry  for  farm- 
ing operations  can  be  profitably  brought  under 
cultivation. 

These  facts  have  been  recognized  by  other 
States  in  the  semi-arid  West,  among  which  may 


be  particHlarly  mentioned  Utah,  Colorado,  Mon- 
tana, and  Oregon.  These  States  are  demonstrat- 
ing the  j)ossibilities  of  greater  production  upon 
their  semi-arid  lands  through  the  medium  of  drv- 
land  demonstration  farms  conducted  by  the  Ex- 
periment Stations  of  the  respective  States,  where 
the  farmers  can  make  a  personal  study  of  more 
scientific  methods  in  croj)  production  under  con- 
ditions of  a  limited  rainfall. 

The  railroads,  particularly  the  Great  Northern 
railroad,  have  realized  the  great  importance  of 
demonstrating  to  the  farmers  along  their  line 
the  great  advantage  of  conservation  of  moisture. 
To  this  end  it  has  maintained  for  several  years 
a  chain  of  some  thirty  demonstration  farms  where 
dry-farming  methods  are  put  into  practice.  The 
past  season  these  demonstration  farms,  under 
scientific  methods  of  culture,  gave  an  average 
production  of  more  than  thirty  bushels  of  wheat 
to  the  acre.  The  general  farmer  in  the  same  sec- 
tions who  followed  the  time-honored  method  of 
farming  made  an  absolute  failure  on  account  of 
drought.  It  was  one  of  the  best  demonstrations 
that  could  be  made  to  the  farmers  of  that  sec- 
tion of  the  value  of  modern  scientific  culture  for 
the  conservation  of  moisture. 

The  average  production  of  wheat  in  California 
is  at  present  oidy  about  13  bushels  per  acre. 
Through  work  done  by  the  California  Experiment 
Station,  it  is  quite  evident  that  this  production 
can  be  nearly,  if  not  quite,  doubled  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  above-mentioned  methods.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  put  these  methods  into  operation  in  the 
midst  of  the  large  dry-farming  areas  where  the 
results  can  be  an  object-lesson  to  the  farmers  of 
those  regions. 

It  is  further  proposed  on  these  demonstration 
farms  to  develop  seeds  and  plants  cai)able  of 
standing  more  severe  drought  conditions  than 
those  which  we  now  have. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  will  only  be  doing  for 
the  dry-land  farmer  what  it  has  been  the  estab- 
lished policy  of  the  State  to  do  for  the  fruit- 
grower and  the  farmer  upon  irrigated  land. 


CALIFORNIA  APPRECIATION  OF  BARLEY 
EXTENDING. 


The  plan  of  reciprocal  trade  with  Canada  seems 
to  be  very  popular  with  the  ruling  political  party, 
{'alifoniin  barley  interests  to  the  contrary  not- 
witlistatiding.  It  may  bo  that  we  shall  have  to 
turn  our  bat-ley  into  beef  and  pork  which  we 
need,  and  get  all  the  ^ond  we  can  from  freer  sale 
of  our  fruits  in  Canada — but  that  is  not  what 
we  had  chiefly  in  mind.  California  is  evidently 
teaching  other  States  west  of  the  Kockies  a  higher 
appreciation  of  barley.  The  Colorado  Experi- 
ment Station,  for  instance,  gives  an  interesting 
statement  in  this  line:  "The  growing  of  barley 
for  stock-feeding  purposes  offers  a  method  of 
cropping  that  can  be  used  to  advantage.  The 
only  difficulty  is  that  many  farmers  are  growing 
it  to  sell  rather  than  to  feed.  Barley  in  the  Fort 
Collins  district  is  this  year  selling  at  the  same 
notch  with  corn,  and  that  is  where  it  should 
sell  for  lamb  feeding.  After  several  years'  work 
I  have  satisfied  myself  that  a  good,  plump,  fuH- 
kerneled  brewing  barley  is  as  good  a  sheep  feed 
as  corn,  when  fed  with  alfalfa  hay.  I  know  some 
feeders  will  not  agree  with  this,  partly  because 
the  oil  in  corn  gives  the  fieeee  of  the  lamb  a 
better  appearance.  But  actual  weighing  of  feed 
and  of  lambs  admits  of  no  questioning.  And  no 
one  who  has  seen  our  lambs  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  a  feeding  period,  or  who  saw  the  steers 
that  last  year  sold  for  the  highest  price  ever  paid 
in  the  open  Denver  market,  will  deny  that  our 
feeding  is  up  to  the  average  of  that  done  by  the 
ordinary  feeder.  Now,  admitting  this,  why  should 
one  retain  an  old  prejudice  against  barley  as  a 
feed?  It  is  true  that  for  hogs  it  is  somewhat 
less  valuable  than  corn,  because  of  the  coarse  hull 
enclosing  it.  And  I  am  not  prepared  to  contend 
that  a  light-weight,  thin-kerneled  barley  like  Cal- 
ifornia feed  barley  is  equal  to  corn.  The  Califor- 
nia feed  barley  is  a  heavy  yielder  and  on  that 
basis  may  make  up  something  that  it  lacks  for 
feeditig. 

"For  breeding  stock  the  use  of  barley  can  not 
be  too  strongly  advised,  where  it  can  be  procured 
cheaply.  Corn  seems  to  burn  out  an  animal  and 
destroy  its  breeding  powers,  and  oats  and  barley 
shouJd  take  its  place  in  this  State." 


Forestry. 


GRAZING  EXAMINERS  FOR  NATIONAL 
FORESTS. 


A  new  (iovernment  jjosition  is  disclosed  by 
the  announcement  by  the  U.  S.  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission of  an  examination  which  will  be  held 
February  23  and  24  to  find  three  grazing  exam- 
iners for  the  Forest  Service.  The  positions  will 
pay  a  salary  of  $1200  per  year  at  entrance. 
Fuller  details  can  be  had  from  the  headquarters 
of  the  Fifth  Division,  Forest  Service,  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Building,  San  Francisco. 

The  announcement  specifies  that  the  ai)i)lieauts 
nuist  be  men,  at  least  20  years  old,  and  possessed 
of  at  least  one  season's  experience  in  handling 
range  stock,  together  with  at  least  one  year  of 
technical  training  in  specified  botanical  studies. 

The  establishment  of  this  position  is  in  line 
with  the  objects  which  the  Department  of  Agri- 
ctdture  has  always  had  in  view  in  its  manage- 
ment of  grazing  on  the  National  Forests.  It  is 
iH)t  merely  seeking  to  prevent  cattle  and  sheep 
from  doing  damage  to  forest  growth  and  water- 
shed conditions,  as  they  graze  on  the  herbage 
which  is  yearly  produced  in  the  open  forests, 
parks,  and  high  mountain  meadows  within  the 
National  Forests.  Range-fed  stock  are  a  matter 
of  decided  importance  to  the  American  people  in 
these  days  of  rising  prices  for  food  products  ancl 
diminishing  supplies,  in  proportion  to  population, 
of  live  stock;  and  therefore  Secretary  Wilson  in- 
tends that  every  acre  of  National  Forest  range 
shall  be  made  to  produce  as  much  forage  as  it 
is  cai)able  of  doing,  consistently  with  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  other  purposes  for  which  the  Na- 
tional F'orests  are  maintaiiuni. 

Ever  since  the  Forest  Service  took  over  the 
management  of  the  National  Forests,  it  has  been 
studying  the  range  problem  along  with  its  regu- 
lation of  grazing.  In  the  beginning  it  was  con- 
fronted with  the  fact  that  a  very  large  part  of 
the  range  had  been  badly  abused  and  depleted 
through  the  competition  of  rival  owners  before 
any  restrictions  had  been  put  upon  them,  and 
by  overcrowding  and  bad  methods  of  handling 
stock.  Its  supporting  power  had  in  con.swpu'uce 
been  badly  reduced,  and  was  steadily  declining. 
To  enable  overgrazed  areas  to  recuperate,  and  to 
prevent  the  extension  of  overgrazed  conditions 
to  new  areas,  the  amount  of  stock  to  be  allowed 
on  the  Forests  was  everywhere  carefully  pre- 
scribed. The  results  were  then  observed,  and  if 
it  appeared  that  there  was  still  over-use  of  the 
range,  the  numbers  permitted  were  cut  down  still 
further.  On  the  other  hand,  where  recuperation 
has  taken  place,  the  allowance  of  stock  has  been 
correspondingly  increased. 

The  proposal  to  appoint  specialists  who  are 
both  thoroughly  trained  botanists  and  men  of 
practical  experience  in  range  matters  indicates 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  to  attain  the  highest 
point  of  range  productivity  the  best  scientific 
knowledge  must  be  applied  to  the  study  of  the 
problems  of  forage  production  and  utilization. 
As  stock  graze  on  the  range,  the  eft'ect  on  the 
different  kinds  of  vegetation  differs  both  with 
its  palatability  or  unpalatability  and  with  its  ca- 
pacity to  produce  seed,  its  time  of  seeding,  its 
resistance  to  trampling,  its  manner  of  growth, 
and  many  other  elements. 

What  is  aimed  at  now  is  nothing  less  than  to 
find  out  all  the  things  on  which  depend  the  pro- 
duction of  the  largest  amount  of  beef,  mutton, 
wool,  and  hides  on  a  given  area.  This  involves 
learning  how  both  to  restrict  and  to  time  the 
grazing  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  reproduc- 
tion of  the  most  valuable  elements  in  the  forage 
crop,  how  to  prevent  unnecessary  loss  to  feed 
through  trampling  and  in  other  ways;  how  to  ex- 
terminate poisonous  plants  from  the  range;  how 
to  prevent  the  loss  of  forage  which  results  from 
the  multiplication  of  prairie  dogs  and  gophers; 
whether  it  is  practicable  to  introduce  new  forage 
plants  by  direct  seeding;  and  many  other  matters. 
It  is  to  look  into  such  matters  that  the  grazing 
examiners  are  to  be  appointed. 

Besides  seeking  to  bring  about  the  recuperation 
of  depleted  ranges,  the  reduction  of  waste,  and 
the  development  of  all  range  to  what  may  be 
termed    an    artificial    state    of  productiveness 
I  through  control  of  reproduction,  accompanied,  it 
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is  hoped,  by  the  introduction  of  new  forage  plants, 
the  studies  planned  will  aid  also  at  increasing 
the  area  of  range  availal)le.  There  is  much  nat- 
ural grazing  land  in  the  National  Forests  which 
can  not  be  put  to  use,  either  because  the  country 
is  too  rough  for  stock  to  be  driven  in,  because 
shipping  facilities  are  lacking,  or  because  of  a 
lack  of  water.  The  construction  of  properly  lo- 
cated roads  and  driveways  and  the  development 
of  water  through  the  building  of  reservoirs  or 
the  driving  of  artesian  wells  are  a  part  of  the 
general  scheme  of  permanent  improvements 
planned  for  the  National  Forests.  To  furnish  the 
basis  for  comprehensive  development  of  the  graz- 
ing resource  the  range  will  be  studied  in  detail, 
classified  according  to  the  type  of  vegetation 
found,  and  mai)ped  by  "forties."  The  observa- 
tions made  will  include  notes  for  each  forty  acres 
upon  the  surface,  soil,  character,  and  density  of 
vegetation,  evidence  of  overgrazing  or  under-use, 
presence  of  poisonous  plants,  damage  by  range- 
destroying  animals,  water  facilities,  and  accessi- 
bility. With  such  data  in  hand  it  will  be  possible 
to  bring  about  much  more  intelligent  and  intens- 
ive use  of  the  National  Forest  range. 


Citrus  Fruits. 


THE  USE  OF  NITRATE  OF  SODA. 


In  our  issue  of  October  15  we  gave  an  outline 
of  the  discussion  on  the  iise  of  nitrate  of  soda 
at  the  Los  Angeles  Soil  Convention  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  and  in  our  issue  of  Novem- 
ber 19  two  articles  qualifying  the  convention 
statements  by  Professors  Burd  and  Lipman  of  the 
University.  Concerning  some  statements  made  at 
the  Soil  Convention,  Mr.  W.  S.  Myers,  of  New 
York,  in  charge  of  the  nitrate  of  soda  propaganda, 
makes  the  following  per  contra  statement: 

Some  time  since,  a  convention  of  horticulturists 
in  Los  Angeles  discussed  the  question  of  the  ac- 
cumulation of  black  alkali  in  the  soil. 

One  speaker  made  the  statement  that  the  use 
of  nitrate  of  soda  would  result  in  such  accumula- 
tion, stating  that  in  England  this  had  become  the 
case,  and  that  English  farmers  were  avoiding  the 
use  of  nitrate. 

The  incorrectness  of  this  latter  statement  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda 
increased  last  year  by  10  per  cent  in  England,  and 
its  use  is  constantly  growing  there;  and  nitrate 
is  coming  to  be  more  and  more  appreciated  there 
as  it  is  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

In  fact,  everywhere  in  the  world  where  there 
is  progressive  experiment  station  work,  the  unique 
qualities  of  nitrate  of  soda  are  putting  it  ahead 
of  every  other  nitrogenous  plant-food.  Nobody 
who  advocates  the  rational  use  of  fertilizers  ever 
recommends  such  large  quantities  of  nitrate  of 
soda  per  acre  as  would  result  in  any  abnormal 
accumulation  of  alkali  salts.  Moreover,  the  use 
of  acid  phosphates,  associated  as  they  are  fre- 
quently with  sulphate  of  lime,  converts  any  al- 
kali residue  into  harmless  forms  of  soda.  Besides, 
of  the  vast  ma.jority  of  soils  in  the  United  States, 
probably  95  per  cent  have  a  tendency  to  grow 
acid  rather  than  to  grow  alkali ;  and  nitrate  of 
soda  is  therefore  highly  beneficial  in  the  major- 
ity of  such  cases. 

The  use  of  potash  salts  tends  to  leave  acid  resid- 
uals, and  when  phosphates  and  potashes  are  used 
rationally,  and  in  quantities  suitable  for  normal 
plant-feeding,  the  question  of  nitrate  of  soda  leav- 
ing an  alkali  residue  becomes  a  purely  fanciful 
and  highly  theoretical,  rather  than  a  practical, 
one,  and  is  not  worth  the  serious  attention  of  a 
practical  business  horticulturist  or  farmer.  Ni- 
trate of  soda  is  needed  to  help  neutralize  these 
residues. 

In  all  of  oiu-  literature  we  recommend  the  ra- 
tional and  not  the  irrational  use  of  fertilizers, 
that  is,  normal  amounts  of  the  three  elements  of 
fertility.  We  never  recommend  the  use  of  nitrate 
of  soda  alone,  except  at  the  rate  of  100  or  200 
pounds  per  acre,  which  is  a  trifling  tonnage  ap- 
plication ;  and  we  always  advise,  when  larger 
amounts  are  used,  that  the  horticulturist  or  farm- 
er use  as  much  or  more  in  quantify  of  the  phos- 
phates and  potashes. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  95  per  cent 
of  our  soils,  the  use  of  acid  phosphate  tends  to 


leave  acid  residuals;  as  sometimes  do  the  potash 
salts.  The  actual  need  of  nitrate  of  soda  is  there- 
fore apparent. 


MR.  WOGLUM  FINDS  WHITE  FLIES  HELD 
DOWN  IN  INDIA. 


Regarding  the  work  and  movements  of  R.  S. 
Woglum,  who  was  sent  to  investigate  the  white- 
fly  in  India,  L.  O.  Howard,  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  P^ntomology  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, writes  to  Manager  W.  C.  Temple,  of  the 
Florida  Citrus  Exchange,  as  follows: 

"I  have  again  heard  from  Mr.  Woglum,  and. 
in  accordance  with  my  promise  to  keep  you  posted 
on  his  movements,  I  hasten  to  inform  you  that 
he  has  thoroughly  explored  northern  India,  and 
has  found  the  citrus  white-fly  everywhere  that 
citrus  trees  were  growing,  even  in  the  Khasia 
Hills  in  Assam,  a  very  wild  country,  infrequently 
visited  by  white  men,  where  the  hills  were  densely 
covered  with  .iungle,  in  the  midst  of  which  orange 
trees  were  mixed  with  wild  trees,  having  become 
practically  wild  oranges.  Nowhere,  however,  in 
India  is  the  citrus  white-fly  a  pest ;  he  found  it 
always  under  control.  No  trees  were  blackened, 
and  only  occasionally,  in  the  center  of  a  dense 
tree,  were  they  abundant  enough  to  support  an 
appreciable  amount  of  smut  fungus.  The  two 
ladybird  beetles  which  he  found  at  Saharampur 
were  present  in  very  small  numbers  almost  every- 
where, and  he  found  frequent  evidence  of  true 
parasitism  b.v  finding  white-flies  bearing  the  exit- 
hole  of  minute  parasites.  The  inspection  extended 
from  the  province  of  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam 
in  the  east,  through  Sikkim,  the  United  Provinces, 
into  Punjab  in  the  northwest.  The  time  of  the 
year  has  been  unfavorable;  the  climatic  condi- 
tions resembling  those  of  our  Southern  States  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  practically  all  insect  life 
being  in  the  condition  of  hibernation.  When 
spring  opens,  however,  it  should  be  possible  to 
secure  parasitized  specimens  and  to  send  them  to 
Florida. 

"Mr.  Woglum  is  sujjposed  to  have  left  Calcutta 
December  23  for  Singapore,  stopping  at  lower 
Burma  to  examine  an  orange  section  near  Ran- 
goon. Java  and  the  territory  thereabouts  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  native  home  of  citrus  fruits,  and 
of  course  insect  life  in  that  region  will  be  active 
at  the  time  of  his  visit." 


Horticulture. 


THE  HIMALAYAN  BERRY  AND  OTHERS. 


We  have  had  the  oi)inions  of  several  different 
growers  on  the  commercial  desirability  of  this 
variet.v  and  the  subject  is  of  wide  interest  to 
small  fruit-growers.  Dr.  W.-Van  Fleet,  the  plant 
ex]iert,  whose  sketch  of  the  jujube  we  recently 
published,  writes  from  Chico  to  the  Rural  New 
Yorker  an  account  of  the  Himalayan  as  follows : 
"The  Himalaya  berry  is  an  Asiatic  form  of  the 
Old  World  Rul)us  fruticosus,  or  European  bram 
ble.  It  is  a  trailing  blackberry  or  rather  dew- 
berry, of  vigorous  growth,  with  rather  finely  di- 
vided foliage  and  pinkish  blooms.  In  deep  rich 
soils  with  liberal  culture  and  ample  irrigation, 
it  is  highly  productive,  thriving  best  in  the  milder 
Pacific  Coast  climates.  It  has  been  little  tested 
in  the  East,  but  coiUd  scarcely  be  expected  to 
prove  hardy  where  severe  frosts  occur.  The  ber- 
ries are  borne  in  large  clusters,  are  of  fair  size, 
black  when  fully  ripe,  and  of  excellent  flavor, 
but  so  soft  in  texture  as  to  be  of  little  value  ex- 
cept for  home  use.  The  Himalaya  is  well  liked 
and  widely  grown  in  California  gardens,  but  the 
fruit  is  rarely  seen  in  market.  The  blackberries 
most  profitably  grown  in  the  Pacific  States  are 
the  Evergreen,  probably  a  form  of  the  Old  World 
Rubus  laciniatns,  which  thrives  well  in  the  Ore- 
gon and  Washington  coast-levels,  the  Loganberry, 
Phenomenal,  Mammoth,  Lucretia,  and  Cardena. 
All  are  of  the  trailing  or  dewberry  type,  and  are 
of  doubtful  hardiness  in  cold  climates  except  the 
last  two,  which  were  probably  derived  from  the 
common  Eastern  dewberry,  Rubus  trivialis.  Gar- 
dena  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  bramble  berries, 
but  is  rated  as  poor  in  quality.  Lucretia  is  every- 
where favorably  known.  The  Mammoth  is  the 
largest  fruited  of  Judge  Logan's  seedlings.  The 


glossy  blackberries  grow  nearly  two  inches  long 
and  are  of  pleasant  flavor,  but  plants  are  not  al- 
ways productive.  The  Loganberry  and  Phenom- 
enal are  plainl.v  hybrids  of  the  European  red  rasp- 
berry and  native  Pacific  dewberry,  R.  vitifolius, 
the  latter  by  Burbank.  Both  bear  long  purplish 
berries  having  a  firm  receptacle  or  core  like  or- 
dinary blackberries,  but  with  tart  raspberry  fla- 
vor. Both  are  successfully  grown  in  California, 
but  the  Loganberry  finds  greatest  favor  abroad, 
and  has  been  made  to  thrive,  with  slight  protec- 
tion, in  the  neighborhood  of  Washington,  D.  C. 


ALMOND  EXPERIENCE. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Davis  Almond  (Grow- 
ers' Association,  Mr.  J.  W.  Anderson  reported 
that  the  last  was  a  slow  season  for  selling  al- 
monds, and  it  became  advisable  to  shell  a  por- 
tion of  the  crop,  supplying  the  meats  to  the  trade. 
This  was  found  very  profitable.  In  fact,  the  re- 
sults more  than  exceeded  all  expectations,  as 
from  1  to  -t  cents  per  pound  more  has  been  real- 
ized this  year  than  ever  before  during  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Davis  association. 

Early  in  the  selling  season  the  price  was  fixed 
at  what  was  considered  by  the  association  as  fair 
and  equitable.  Some  feared  for  a  time  that  a 
drop  was  inevitable,  but  the  original  price  was 
maintained  to  the  end.  It  became  necessary  as 
above  stated  to  shell  a  portion  of  the  crop,  but 
this  was  a  gaining  instead  of  a  losing  proposition. 

J.  W.  Anderson,  secretary  of  the  association, 
and  Mr.  Brown  of  the  Horticultural  Department 
at  the  State  Farm,  have  during  the  past  year 
mad(!  a  study  of  the  almond  industry ;  in  partic- 
ular, the  subject  of  the  best  and  most  profitable 
varieties  of  almonds  for  Yolo  county.  They  have 
satisfied  themselves  b.v  careful  investigation  that 
the  hardier  varieties  are  more  profitable  than  the 
papershell  varieties,  being  surer  and  heavier  bear- 
ers to  an  extent  that  more  than  offsets  the  higher 
price  accorded  the  choicer  varieties.  Horticul- 
tural Commissioner  G.  II.  Ilecke.  of  Yolo  county, 
reports  that  the  almond  tree  will  be  the  favored 
one  in  the  plantings  of  the  near  future. 


The  Ornitliologist. 


THE  MEADOW  LARK  IN  CALIFORNIA. 


To  the  Editor :  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  As- 
sembly Bill  191,  which  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Stuckenbruck  on  January  9  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Fish  and  Game.  This  bill  is  an 
amendment  of  our  present  law  relating  to  the 
protection  of  wild  birds  other  than  game-birds 
and  their  nests  and  eggs.  The  change  desired 
in  the  amendment  is  that  all  protection  be  re- 
moved from  meadow  larks.  This  same  bill  was 
introduced  by  Mr.  Stuckenbruck  two  years  ago 
and  was  commented  uj)on  in  your  colunuis.  It 
passed  the  Assembly  but  was  defeated  in  the 
Seiuite. 

As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  di.scover,  a  few 
people  in  certain  localities  want  the  meadow  lark 
exterminated  because  at  certain  times  he  does 
damage  to  the  grape  crops  and  pulls  up  sprout- 
ing grain.  Is  not  the  present  law  sufficient?  It 
permits  the  owner  or  tenant  of  any  premises  to 
kill  every  meadow  lark  or  other  non-game  bird 
that  is  destro.ying  fruit  or  crops. 

The  meadow  lark  is  a  bird  of  eeoiu)inic  value. 
This  has  been  proved  conclusively  by  careful  ex- 
amiiuition  of  the  stomach  contents  of  hundreds 
of  meadow  larks,  carried  on  by  the  Biological 
Surve.v  of  the  Department  of  Agricndture.  The 
food  of  this  bird  is  largely  composed  of  weed 
seed.  When  grain  is  ripening  and  being  harvest- 
ed the  meadow  lark  lives  almost  enlirely  on  grass- 
hoppers, chickets,  beetles,  and  other  insects.  The 
bird  also  destroys  large  cutworms,  army-worms, 
and  cinch-bugs.  Granting  that  at  certain  times 
or  in  certain  places  the  meadow  lark  does  dam- 
age crops,  after  the  crops  are  harvested,  the 
bird  is  no  longer  injurious,  but  beneficial.  In 
almost  every  section  of  California  the  destruction 
of  this  bird  would  prove  an  absolute  money  loss 
to  the  State. 

Ii>om  an  esthetic  standpoint,  it  would  be  wrong 
to  encourage  the  extermination  of  the  meadow 
lark.    It  is  one  of  our  best  songsters.    The  pas- 
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TILTON  APRICOT 

and  its  introducer  has  it  for  sale,  along 

with  Early  Royal  and  the  Routier  Peach 

'Cots,  also  the  b  st  varieties  of  FrCCStonC 

and  Cling  Peaches. 

J.  W.  BAIRSTOW 
Hanford,  Cal. 


TREES 

Eucalyptus,  Pinus  and  Cypress 
in  boxes 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Roses, 
Shrubbery 

PRICES  ON  APPLICATION 

Pacific  Nursery 

H.  KEMPF,  Prop 

3041  Baker  St.,  San  Francisco 


RHUBARB  FOR  PROFIT 

A  FREE  BOOKLET  ON 

Rhubarb  Culture 

$1000  profit  per  acre;  plant  now. 
Herry  plan'sofall  sorts.  Cutthls 
adv.  out  and  raall  today. 

J  B.WAGNER,      Pasadena,  Cal. 

The  RliDbarb  and  Berry  Specialist 
P 


WALNUT  TREES 

Grown  fr<iiii  farefully  Mt'l»»<*t*-d  Meeil ;  will 
bear  1>5  per  cent  \o.  1  uutN,  iif  which  25 
per  eent  will  Krntle  fnney.  \utN  ^rrowii 
from  Meed  lire  leNN  liable  to  damage  by 
froMi,  late  rain,  blight  or  Niinbiiru.  I'oMtal 
g:etH  prlee  llMt. 

A.  A.  MILLS,  Anaheim,  Cal. 
FEIJOA  SELLOWIANA 

The  wonderful  new  (lowering  and  fruiting  plant 
26  cents  to  il. 

AVOCADO  OR  ALLIGATOR  PEAR 

r)0  cents  and  ^'1 
and  many  rare  plants. 

COOLIDGE'S  RARE  PLANT  MRSERY 

PASADENA.  CAL. 


TREES 

.\  fine  stoclt  of  French  and  Imperial  prunes, 
apples,  plums,  peaches  and  general  fruit  stocks 
also  palms,  roses  and  other  ornamental  plants 
8end  for  pri  e  list. 

PLEASANT  VIEW  NURSERY 

A.  F.  Scheldecker,  Prop. 
SEB4STOPOL.  CAL. 


GRAFTED  WALNUTS 

ALL  KINDS 

(;RAI'-TKi)  IVVl'KR  SHKI.I.  (<;iniit)  I'K- 
CA\S.  wnlniit  ncIoiin  iinil  i;criif  tf  nm:  mix. 
KI.HKH'I'A  IMOACIi  nnil  GKAMI  DIKK 
PM  M  In  qiinntily.  All  kind.s  of  iiiirHcry 
M(4»ck.  Sfiiil  II  llMf  of  your  MiintH  for  wpc- 
clal  prlccH. 

'riillllil.K  ltll«>S.,  KIk  drove,  t'lil. 


EUCALYPTUS 

Blue,  Ked  nn<]  (Irny  Gnni,  hiirdy  trren  In 
flntn.  910.00  per  thouHanil  f,  o.  b.  WntHon- 
vIIIh.  OrderM  of  10,0OO,  $7.50  per  thouwand. 
Full  roiint. 

L.  P.  I.Ai  niT/.KN.  A>  iilNOii\ llle,  Cnl. 


EUCALYPXUIS 

Best  varieties,  large  well  rooted  plants. 
Some  balled  for  distant  shipment  at  trifling 
extra  cost.  Large  lots  grown  by  contract 
Circular  Free. 

RIVERSIDE  NURSERY 
320  B  Iver  street.  Santa  Crnz,  Cal. 

HEIMRY  SHAW 


Ask  for  SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  STATE 
For  sale  by  all  the  large  groceries,  or 
D.  A.  SNOW,  Lincoln  Avenue,  San  Jase,  Cal. 


sage  of  Assembly  Bill  191  will  allow  gun- 
ners to  slaughter  these  birds  for  potpies 
and  sell  them  by  thousands  in  the  open 
market.  It  would  be  unwise  from  every 
standpoint  to  encourage  boys  in  rural 
communities  and  country  districts  to  use 
this  bird  as  a  mark  for  sling-shot,  air- 
gun,  and  rifle.  It  would  be  inhumane  to 
allow  meadow  larks  to  be  killed  during 
the  nesting  season,  leaving  young  birds 
to  die  of  starvation. 

Because  some  complaint  has  been  made 
against  the  meadow  lark  in  some  portions 
of  the  State,  the  California  Fish  and 
Game  Commission  has  recently  employed 
a  man  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  economic  value  of  cer- 
tain birds,  especially  the  meadow  lark. 

For  the  above  reasons,  it  would  be 
unwise  to  have  Assembly  bill  191  become 
a  law,  and  it  is  hoped  that  those  who 
are  interested  in  bird  protection  will 
exert  enough  influence  to  kill  the  meas- 
ure. William  L.  Fim.ky. 

.Jennings  Lodge,  Ore. 


Crops  and  Fertilizers 


SOME  COMMERCIAL  FERTIL- 
IZER HISTORY. 


Less  than  a  century  ago  the  farmer 
had  at  his  disposal  but  few  materials  for 
increasing  the  fertility  of  his  land.  True, 
his  soil  was  more  fertile  than  now,  and 
it  is  fortunate  that  it  was  so.  since  barn- 
yard manure  was  then  his  only  restora- 
tive of  worn  fertility.  In  some  sections 
even  the  value  of  this  fertilizer  was  not 
known  and  the  material  was  allowed  to 
go  to  waste.  Yet  when  barnyard  manures 
were  finally  justly  esteemed  for  their 
fertilizing  value,  it  was  found  that  all 
the  stock  kept  on  the  farms  in  Europe 
could  not  produce  enough  manure  to  pre- 
vent the  decline  of  the  productive  power 
of  the  soils.  About  this  time  the  use  of 
bones  became  prevalent,  and  this  marked 
the  beginning  of  more  rational  methods 
of  soil  treatment. 

It  was  not  until  the  second  (juarter  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  however,  that 
new  and  important  fertilizer  materials 
came  into  the  market.  Various  exi)eri 
nients  and  analysis  of  soils  and  crops 
showed  the  invariable  presence  of  three 
essential  elements  of  plant  food — nitro- 
gen, phosphoric  acid,  and  potash — and 
how  in  many  soils  these  elements  were 
present  in  too  small  amounts  to  insure 
profitable  crop  returns. 

Then  there  came  into  being  a  great 
fertilizer  industry.  Peruvian  guano  held 
for  a  time  a  iirominent  place  in  the  agri 
culture  of  Europe,  and  later,  in  the  East 
ern  and  Southern  States.  It  was  not 
long,  however,  until  the  deposits  of  the 
best  grades  of  guano  became  depleted; 
yet  this  did  not  occur  until  the  chemists 
had  pointed  the  way  to  new  treasures  of 
plant  food.  Nitrate  of  soda,  a  deposit 
found  in  the  rainless  region  of  Chile,  and 
one  of  the  most  valuable  sources  of  com- 
mercial nitrogen  today,  came  to  play  an 
important  role  after  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Wood  ashes  were 
the  su|)ply  of  potash  until  the  discovery 
of  the  jiotash  salts  of  the  German  mines. 
From  these  mines,  about  seventy  in  num- 
ber, there  are  now  shipped  thousands  of 
tons  of  these  valuable  salts  to  all  parts 
of  the  world,  to  help  enrich  the  soils 
thereof.  When  the  last  battles  of  our 
Civil.  War  were  fought,  the  phosphate 
deposits  of  South  Carolina,  and  subse- 
quently those  of  Florida  and  Tennessee, 
were  ready  to  supply  the  third  important 
constituent  of  commercial  fertilizers. 
( Later  on  phosphate  deposits  were  lo- 
cated in  some  of  our  Western  States.) 

Various  elements  from  the  packing- 
houses, such  as  dried  blood  and  tankage, 
came  later  also  on  the  market,  while  cot- 


$250  REWARD  IN  GOLD  COIN 

The  above  reward  is  offered  for  competent  proof  that 
Ortho  Lime-Sulphur  Solution  is  even  equalled  or  matched 
by  the  average  output  of  any  other  lime-sulphur  plant  in 
the  United  States  or  Canada  in  the  follov/ing  points,  to  wit: 

First,  the  container; 

Second,  the  average  strength; 

Thirdly,  the  uniformity. 


Ortho  Lime-Sulphur  Solution  is  sold  in  gallon  gal- 
vanized steel  drums;  tests  always  approximately  36  degrees 
Beaume,  about  to  20  per  cent  stronger  than  any  other 
average  solution.  The  best  is  never  too  good.  The  first 
cost  is  no  greater  than  that  of  the  weakly  made.  The 
Ortho  Way  is  the  best. 


CALIFORNIA  SPRAY=CHEMICAL  CO. 

WATSONVILLE.  CAL. 


HIGH  GRADE  FERTILIZER 


Merino 
BranII 


For  Orchards,  Vineyards,  Gardens,  Lawns 

GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS  shows  a  line  compoiiiKW 
of  sheej)  manure  antl  coiiiinercial  i)lant  foods.  Write 
for  free  booklet  "A  Recipe  for  Makin}j  (iold."  It  gives 
details  and  instructions  for  using. 

FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES,  Fresno,  Cal. 

GEO.  C.  RuEDING,  Pres.  and  Mgr. 


True  to  Name.  Strong  and  Vigorous 

Including  Muirs,  Lovells,  AIberta8,  Tuscan,  and  Phillip  Cling  and  all  lead- 
ing varieties.  Also  a  full  line  of  Pears,  Plums,  Prunes,  Cherries,  Apples, 
Apricots,  Ahiionds,  Walnuts  and  Chestnuts.  A  full  stock  of  Thrifty  Vines. 
Writf  for  prices  on  amount  you  need. 

OAKDALE  NURSERY,  W.  F.  Wheeler,  Prop.,  OAKDALE,  CAL. 


MARTINEZ  NURSERY 

ESTABLISH  KU  1884 

Leading  varieties  of  Pear,  Apple,  Plum,  Prune,  Peach,  Apricot 
and  Almond  Trees.  Grape  Vines.  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees.  Orna- 
mentals, etc. 

Catalogue  and  prices  on  application. 
THOS.  S.  DUANE,  Prop.,  Martinez,  Cal. 


150,000  2 -year  old  Sweet  Stock 

Nut  (iuK-<>\(r  culls,  liut  sriliiuliil  l.v  loutnl.  stric-lly  lijsl  rlas.s  2-.Vfar-i)hls. 
A  liiUKHi'i  sto<k  for  thoso  wlui  want  the  hcst  in  tlii.s  variety.  1  offer  a  good 
."iize  at  lowest  (iiiotution.s. 

OMC  VKAIt  SWKKT  STOCK.  '(IXK  VKAK  SOI  II  STOCK. 

>iii  elN.  \  iilelleillM.  I.eiiioiiM. 

CHAS.  S.  McMUlAIV,  360  South  Marengo  Avenue,  Alhambra,  California 

Citrus  Trees  Exclusively 


Villa  Anna  Nupsepy 

Spineless  Cactus  as  food  for  farm  animals  and  poultry  a  special  culture. 
ASK  FOR  FREE  INFORMATION. 
Santa  Rosa,  California. 
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APPLE,  PEAR,  APRICOT  and  OUVE  TREES. 

OUR  STOCK  OF  THESE  IS  THE  FINEST 

IN  THE  STATE 

Buy  your  trees  from  the  most  complete  and  up-to-date  Nursery  in  Southern  California. 
Write  for  our  64-page  descriptive  catalog,  just  out,  and  let  us  figure  on  your  re- 
quirements, whether  for  Fruit  Trees,  Grapes,  Roses,  Forest  Trees  or  Ornamentals. 
Careful  attention  given  to  all  orders,  large  or  small.  Highest  grade  of  stock  at  lowest 
prices,  quality  considered. 

ARMSTRONG  NURSERIES,    P.  0.  Box  7,    ONURIO,  CAL. 


ton  seed  meal  became  of  great  value  to 
the  Southern  planters  in  the  restoration 
of  their  lands. 

There  are  now  on  the  market  enough 
of  the  different  elements,  nitrogen,  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  potash,  in  various  forms, 
so  that  there  is  no  excuse,  unless  it  be 
unexpected  damage  from  water  or  storm, 
for  crop  failure.  True,  fertilisiers  can- 
not perform  miracles;  good  seed,  intel- 
ligent methods  of  cultivation,  and  favor- 
able season  are  necessary;  but  no  sensible 
grower  will  check  up  a  crop  failure  to 
lack  of  plant  food. 

Fertilizers  are  sold  by  reputable  manu- 
facturers all  over  the  United  States, 
either  as  specially  mixed  fertilizers  or  as 
"simples"  alone.  Furthermore,  State 
legislation  requires  manufacturers  and 
dealers  to  so  label  and  guarantee  all  their 
brands  that  the  consumer  is  fully  pro- 
tected against  fraud.  The  tags  on  the 
bags  give  the  formula  or  composition  of 
the  contents,  and  by  a  little  care  and 
study  any  farmer  can  acquaint  himself 
with  the  different  brands  and  buy  and 
use  them  intelligently. 

The  day  of  prejudice  against  commer- 
cial fertilizers  is  past.  The  growers  know 
that  "Potash  Pays";  that  nitrate  of  soda 
and  dried  blood,  superphosphate,  and 
bone  meal  bring  them  dollars  in  return 
for  cents  invested,  and  that  these  three 
elements  of  plant  food,  used  intelligently, 
mean  bountiful  crops  and  land  that  re 
tains  its  productiveness. 

D.    I.  Dl'NCAN. 

San  Francisco. 


GROWING   EGYPTIAN  COTTON 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Although  the  United  States  is  the 
greatest  cotton-producing  country  in  the 
world,  a  large  quantity  of  this  staple  if 
imported  from  Egypt  every  year.  The 
variety  of  cotton  most  extensively  grown 
in  Egypt  is  known  as  the  Mit  Afifi;  it 
has  a  soft,  rather  crinkly  fiber  of  a  char- 
acteristic light-brown  color  that  renders 
it  especially  useful  for  certain  classes  of 
cotton  goods  in  which  the  natural  color 
of  the  fiber  is  retained. 

The  best  Egyptian  cottons  bring  a  price 
second  only  to  that  ')aid  for  the  highest 
•trades  of  Sea  Island,  being  used  solely 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  finest  goods. 
They  are  especially  suitable  for  mercer- 
izing, taking  this  process  better  than  the 
native  American  cottons,  and  are  largely 
used  for  mixing  with  silk  and  for  the 
manufacture  of  cloths  in  which  a  high 
finish  and  lustre  are  required.  In  1909 
the  import  of  cotton  from  Egypt  amount- 
ed to  72,017,89  pounds,  valued  at  $12,101,- 
000. 

In  view  of  the  considerable  value  of 
this  import,  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture is  endeavoring  to  develop  Egyp- 
tian cotton  culture  in  the  United  States 
in  order  to  supply  the  American  market 
with  a  home-grown  product.    As  a  re- 


sult of  experiments  that  have  been  car- 
ried on  for  the  past  seven  years  in  ac- 
climatizing and  breeding  Egyptian  cot- 
ton in  the  Southwest,  several  distinct 
types  have  originated  from  the  stock  of 
imported  seed  of  the  Mit  Afifi  variety 
with  which  ti^e  work  was  begun.  Two  of 
these  are  as  distinct  in  the  characters 
of  the  plants,  bolls,  and  fiber  as  some 
of  the  newer  varieties  which  have  orig- 
inated in  Egypt  from  the  Mit  Afifi.  A 
third  promising  type  is  an  improved  ac- 
climatized strain  of  Mit  Afifi  rather  than 
a  new  variety. 

A  description  of  the  leading  character- 
istics of  these  promising  varieties  and 
strains,  and  the  methods  followed  in  the 
plant-breeding  work,  as  well  as  a  brief 
account  of  the  general  progress  of  the 
acclimatization  experiments  with  Egyp- 
tian cotton  during  the  year  1909,  is  given 
in  Bulletin  200  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  entitled  "Breeding  New  Types 
of  Egyptian  Cotton,"  recently  issued  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Spinners  who  have  examined  samples 
of  the  acclimatized  Egyptian  fiber  grown 
last  year  in  the  Southwest  pronounce  it 
to  be  in  every  way  as  well  adapted  to 
their  requirements  as  is  the  imported 
cotton  of  corresponding  grades. 


AREA  OF  LASSEN  NATIONAL 
FOREST,  CALIFORNIA. 


The  President  has  signed  a  proclama- 
tion eliminating  6107  acres  from  the  Las- 
sen National  Forest,  California,  and  add- 
ing 38,709  acres.  These  changes  are  the 
result  of  a  careful  field  examination  made 
by  the  U.  S.  Depaitment  of  Agriculture 
in  pursuance  of  a  general  plan  for  the 
correction  of  all  National  Forest  bound- 
aries. 

The  eliminations  comprise  lands  either 
covered  with  brush  or  so  heavily  alienat- 
ed as  to  render  National  Forest  admin 
istration  impracticable.  The  additions 
comprise  lands  found  upon  examination 
to  be  covered  with  a  good  stand  of  tim- 
ber and  to  be  chiefly  valuable  for  Na- 
tional Forest  purposes.  The  largest  ad- 
dition is  adjacent  to  the  extreme  north- 
west corner  of  the  Forest,  west  and  north- 
west from  Sheephead  valley  and  about 
eight  miles  south  of  Haydenhill.  An 
addition  also  is  made  covering  the  area 
adjacent  to  the  Deer  creek  meadows  and 
Soldier  meadows  in  the  south  central 
part  of  the  Forest  and  crossed  from  east 
to  west  by  the  old  Lassen  trail.  Several 
other  additions  are  made  of  small  areas 
found  upon  examination  to  contain  suffi- 
cient stands  of  timber  to  warrant  inclu- 
sion within  the  Forest. 

The  unai)propriated  portions  of  the 
lands  eliminated  by  this  proclamation 
will  be  restored  to  settlement  and  entry 
after  they  shall  have  been  advertised  in 
the  local  papers  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 


Home  Fertilizers 

Mixed  ^H^H^^H^^M 


Some  day  you  will  want  to  mix  your  own 
Fertilizers,  so  as  to  get  them  CHEAPER  and 
BETTER  than  any  other  way.  You  need 
my  book  on  Home  Mixing,  containing 

FORMULAS 

and  instructions,  as  well  as  other  informa- 
tion.    Send    your    name    and    address  on 
Post  Card  to 
Dr.  WILLIAM  S.  MYERS,  Director  of  Propaganda 
71  Nassau  Street,   New  York 

NO    BRANCH  OFFICES 


and  bis  book  will  be 
sent  you 


Entirely  Free 


FRUIT  TREES  and  GRAPE  VINES 

All  lending  vnriftieN  of  PE.\CHES  A\D  OTHER  FRUIT  TREE.S.  Wine. 
Table  nn<l  KaUIn  GK.\PE  VINES.  All  sloek  TRUE  TO  NAME.  We  do  not 
linndle  i'heup  (irown  Trees.  Onr  reiMitnlion  for  NendiuK  out  jisood  Htoek,  true 
to  name  l.s  e.stahllMlieil.     I'riee  l.i.st  l^'ree.     .Send  a  lint  4»f  wants  for  i|ii(»ia(lonN. 


Address 


THE  FRESNO  NURSERY 

F.  H.  WILSON,  Prop. 

Box  615,  Fresno,  California 


Best  IVupsepy  iStock 

IF  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST  NURSERY  STOCK,  PUT  UP  IN 
THE  BEST  MANNER  AND  AT  A  FAIR  PRICE,  SEND  US  A  LIST 
OF  YOUR  WANTS  AND  WE  WILL  GLADLY  QUOTE  YOU. 

EUCALYPTUS  IN  ANY  QUANTITY,  AS  WELL  AS  A  FIRST- 
CLASS  LINE  OF  GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK. 

MARSHALL  NURSERIES,  Box  652,  FRESNO,  CAL. 


CHICO  NURSERY  COMPANY 

QROWERS  OF  HIQH  QRAUE  NURSERY  STOCK 

Prompt  attention  given  to  orders  sent  In  by  mall.  Write  us  for  prices  on  A  pples,  Peaches. 
Pears,  (-herrles,  Plums,  Prunes,  Apricots,  Almonds,  h  ng.  Walnuts,  Klk  Walnuts,  Figs, 
Urape  Vines  and  Berries.   Ornamental  Trees,  Flowering  Shrubs  and  Roses.   Catalog  free. 

CHICO  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Chico,  Cal. 


Eucalyptujs  in  Variety 

The  best  that  40  years  experience  can  produce,  being  grown  slow.  In  the  cool 
atmosphere  of  the  coast,  are  more  hardy  and  more  vigorous  than  those 
grown  In  the  hot  Interior  of  the  St.ite.  Correspondence  Invited. 

W.  A.  X.  STRAXXOIM,  F»etaluma,  Cal. 


EUCALYPTUS  TREES  «=~=«tVocK"*'^"'' 

4.000,000  Eucalyptus  Trees.         Large  Stock  of  Fruit  Trees 

ORANGE  COUNTY  NURSERY  &  LAND  CO.,  FULLERTON,  CAL. 
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The  Garden. 


GROWING  POTATOES  ON  WET 
LAND. 


We  recently  alluded  to  Mr.  George 
Shima  as  the  expert  Japanese  potato 
grower  who  has  not  cornered  the  potato 
market  and  has  not  tried  to  do  so.  A 
more  Interesting  thing,  however,  is  the 
way  he  gets  high-class  potatoes  on  re- 
claimed lands,  and  more  interesting  still 
the  way  he  tells  it: 

"I  came  here  twenty  years  ago,"  he 
says.  "I  worked  the  first  year,  and  the 
next  season  I  leased  a  little  land  and 
planted  potatoes.  When  I  went  to  sell 
them  I  got  only  95  cents,  and  the  pota- 
toes from  Salinas  were  selling  at  $1.25. 
They  told  me  the  delta  potatoes  had  too 
much  water. 

"I  read  all  the  reports  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Department  about  potatoes,  and  I 
found  out  what  the  matter  was.  There 
was  too  much  stagnant  water  in  the  land. 
After  that,  when  I  leased  land  1  insisted 
on  the  owner  agreeing  to  pump  out  all 
the  stagnant  water.  Then,  when  the  po- 
tatoes are  a  few  inches  high,  1  begin  to 
irrigate  with  fresh  river  water.  This 
water  is  warm,  and  it  helps  to  keep  the 
potatoes  from  being  harmed  by  frost. 
Fresh  water  is  better  for  the  potato  than 
stagnant  water — just  the  same  as  it  is 
for  a  baby.  Now  1  get  nearly  as  much 
for  my  potatoes  as  the  Salinas  growers 
for  theirs,  and  I  sell  my  crop  as  far  east 
as  New  Orleans  and  Alabama." 

Shima  says  he  owns  400  acres  in  his 
own  name,  but  that  his  main  plan  is  to 
stick  to  leasing,  with  a  clause  under 
which  the  owner  must  pump  out  the  stag- 
nant water  before  he  puts  in  his  crop. 
"Then  the  land  is  sweet  and  the  potato 
is  good."  he  says. 

Shima,  with  his  five  partners  in  the 
"Shima  Company,"  now  raises  one-sixth 
of  the  entire  crop,  and  the  other  .Japanese 
potato  growers  in  the  delta  lands  ojjerate 
in  conjunction  with  him  when  it  comes 
to  selling. 


HOW  TO  TURN  WASTES  TO 
ADVANTAGE. 


A  Reedley  writer  tells  of  a  thing  which 
can  be  widely  done  to  advantage:  Several 
of  the  farmers  in  this  vicinity  are  start- 
ing "compost"  heaps  as  a  means  of  sup- 
plying thenjselves  with  fertilizer  for  their 
orchards.  The  object  of  a  compost  heap 
is  to  convert  all  manure  and  other  waste 
material  about  a  farm  into  plant  food 
and  put  it  into  such  a  condition  that  it 
will  be  easily  absorbed  by  the  tree  or 
plant  around  which  it  is  placed.  Corn- 
stalk, straw,  leaves,  grass,  sods,  muck, 
scrapings,  manure,  and  all  other  kinds  of 
refuse  are  being  used  to  make  the  com- 
post heap.  All  such  waste  is  piled  to- 
gether and  thoroughly  watered,  after 
which  fermentation  sets  in  and  the  refuse 
rots  and  moulds.  It  is  necessary  to  see 
that  the  heap  does  not  become  too  wet, 
as  that  will  cause  a  loss  of  the  ammonia 
which  is  a  very  essential  element  in  good 
fertilizer.  Neither  must  the  heap  become 
too  dry  or  the  fermentation  process  will 
cease.  The  greatest  danger  is  that  it 
may  become  too  dry  and  the  heap  should 
be  ijlaced  where  it  will  catch  the  rainfall 
or  be  of  access  to  water.  The  higher  and 
more  pointed  the  heap  the  faster  the  fer- 
mentation takes  place. 

In  this  way  all  the  leaves  from  trees. 
Takings  from  the  orchards  and  vineyards, 
refuse  from  the  barn,  and  many  other 
things  which  are  usually  considered  waste 
and  thrown  away  or  burned,  can  be  used 
and  a  direct  benefit  derived  in  an  in- 
crease in  the  quantity  and  quality  ot 
farm  produce.  The  method  is  and  will 
prove  a  great  success  on  the  farms  near 
Reedley  where  It  is  being  tried. 


ALL  GOOD  HAY 


iT/i 

Genuine  Turkestan  Alfalfa  seed  makes  more  and  better  hay  than  the  common 
variety  because  of  its  very  small  Stalk  and  astonishingly  thick  foliage. 

It  reaches  its  fullest  growth  with  half  the  water  required  for  ordinary  Lucerne. 

Our  stock  is  a  direct  importation.  Government  inspected,  and  free  from  weed  seed. 

At  the  slight  difference  in  cost  this  seed  should  be  used  by  every  growerwho  can  secure 
it.    The  supply  is  Umited.    Ask  for  prices.    Have  you  leen  our  1911  Catalogued     It's  Free. 

PLEASE  MARK  LETTER  DEPT.  y 

Seed6PlantCo. 

E5Tab!ishedJ87/. 
326-328-330  SO. MAIN  ST 

Los  Angeles  .  California^ 


MORSE'S  GARPEN 
GUIDEybr  1911 


Our  GARDEN  GUIDE  for  1911 

h  Now  Ready 

This  is  the  finest  catalogue  we  have  yet  issued. 
It  is  free  to  you.  As  our  edition  is  Umited, 
we  will  only  promise  delivery  to  early 
requests.  Send  yours  in  to-day. 


C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO. 


The  oldest  and  largat  Seed  House 
west  of  Chicago 
123  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  Vernon  Nursery 

A.  YARNELL,  Prop. 

Grower  of  Reliable  Nursery  Stock  of  all  kinds 
Deciduous  Fruit  Trees  of  all  varieties 


ASK  FOR  PRICES 


A.  YARNELL,  Prop 

4524  Central  Avenue,  LOS  ANGELFS,  CAL. 

Phone:  South  llOS 


EUCALYPTUS  TREES 

BY  THE  MILLIONS 

for  November  and  Spring  planting.  Trees  planted  in  November  will 
stand  the  summer  heat  and  produce  a  larger  per  cent  of  live  trees. 
Our  21  years  of  experience  places  us  in  the  front  ranks  of  successful 
growers,  which  should  mean  something  toward  your  success.  Write 
us  for  information. 

COVINA  NURSERIES, 
312  Bjrrne  Bldg.,  corner  Third  ajid  Broadway, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Mr.  FARMER 

Give  Your  Soil  Food 

Soil  beeoiiifs  wmn 
out  and  run  down 
tlip  same  as  luiinan 
beings.  Send  to- 
day for  our  I'MIICK 
Hookk-t 

"THE  FARMER'S  FRIEND" 

It  explains  how  to 
l)uild  up  the  pro- 
ductiveness ot  your 
land.  Slate  nature 
of  soil  and  what 
you  grow  and  we 
will  tell  you,  free 
of  eharge.  the  class 
of  fertilizer  needed. 
Write  today. 


PACIFIC  GUANO  AND 
FERTILIZER  CO. 


310  Snniionip  St., 
San  Frant'lHco. 


r»Oa  Centrnl  Illdiff., 


L/\RGE,  FINE,  i9U  CATALOG 


OF 


SEEDS, 

I'liintN.  ItiilliN,  l*itiil(ry  SiipiillcM,  vtv., 
nt*\\  miiiy  for  iiiiiiliii^.  Sciiil  for  on** — 
^\orth  lia\iiiK — fn-f  anil  poMlpahL  .Sciiil 
ailflri-MNrs  iff  fivr  4»r  ton  4»tli«>rM.  anil  \tc 
will  Ni'nil  you  fi»r  your  troiihli-,  poNl- 
paiil,  a  fi\ I-  rrnt  pai'kct  of  our  lieHt 
niumIn.  >  our  Ni'lection.  for  onrh  five 
naniivs  ytut  N(>nd. 


West  Coast  Seed  House 

111,  113, 115  Winston  St., 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


CALIFORNIA 
ALFALFA  SEED 

Choice  quality,  16  cts.  per 
pound.     Send  for  sample. 

Kutner- Goldstein  Co. 

HANFORD,  CAL. 


BULBS 

For  fall  and  winter  planting;  also  Flower 
Seeds  for  fall  sowing. 

NEW  CATAI,0(iirE  just  out;  send  for  a 
copy.  Now  Ih  the  <lme  to  now  Payne'M 
Royal  Exhibition  I'anay  Seed,  the  best 
strain  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Giant  Per- 
fection StorkM  and  Chrlntmaa  Flowering 
Sweet  I*eaM. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

Seediinian  and  Nuraeryman, 
845  S.  Main  St.,  Los  Angelea,  Cal. 

SURPLUS  TREES 

1100  .Jonathan  Apples,  4-6  feet. 
:!00  K.  Spitzenberg,  4-6  feet. 
400  K.  Spitzenberg,  .■?-4  feet. 

Winter  Banana,  4-6  feet, 
no  Y.  N.  Pippin,  4-G  feet. 
130  R.  I.  Greening,  4-6  feet. 
400  .Santa  Rosa  Plums,  4-6  feet. 
2.50  .Santa  Rosa  Plums.  Z-i  feet. 
400  Almonds,  leading  varieties,  4-G  ft. 
Also  assorted  apples,   peaches,  cher."ieS, 
plums,     prunes,     shade     and  ornamental 
trees.    Write  for  prices. 

T.  J.  TIU'E, 
StnnlHlnuM  >'iirNery,  MoileMto,  It.  D.  1. 

EUCALYPTUS 

.\ll  inrl4-tieN  fiiifl  mIx<-h;  t^xtrii  liiiril.r 
Ntoek.  "The  lliiexl  trt-VH  I  e>er  kii«,"  Ik 
the  verdlet  of  nil  «  lu>  nee  them.  W  rite  to- 
day for  free  booklet  l>  ou  their  eiilliire, 
etc.     ttueHtlouH  Kindly  naMwered. 

LI.OYD  It.  T.\YI>t)l<,  ModeHto,  (al. 
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Correspondence. 


COMPETITION  AND  COMMIS- 
SION. 


To  the  Editor:  Your  anxiety  that  the 
farmer  will  have  to  face  the  competition 
of  a  penal  institution,  I  am  sure,  will 
not  be  shared  by  many  farmers,  for  he 
is  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  the  end 
the  bill  is  presented  to  him,  anyhow,  no 
matter  whether  these  250  unfortunate 
women  are  taken  care  of  in  a  city  prison, 
or  whether  they  are  "reformed"  on  a 
State  farm.  If  they  can  sustain  them- 
selves by  growing  fruit  and  vegetables, 
the  farmer  would  be  relieved  of  taxes 
to  that  extent— if  there  is  not  too  much 
"grafting"  going  on  on  the  penal  farm. 

In  short,  the  word  competition  does 
not  scare  the  farmer  to  a  great  extent— 
not  half  as  much  as  the  odious  terra 
"commission  house."  From  all  sides  the 
farmer  is  advised  to  grow  vegetables  and 
ship  his  truck  to  a  "reliable  commission 
house,"  yet  the  well-meaning  adviser  al- 
ways neglects  to  furnish  the  address  of 
such  white  crows.  Last  summer,  some 
of  us  tried  to  supply  three  different  "re- 
liable houses"  in  San  Francisco  with 
early  tomatoes  of  a  choice  grade.  The 
market  quotations  were  $1  and  $1.25  per 
box,  and  our  returns  were  40,  20,  and 
15  cents  per  box!  This  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons that  so  many  "white"  farmers  give 
up  truck  farming  in  despair. 

The  Agricultural  Department  is  the 
savior  of  the  farmer,  and  there  is  no 
better  or  more  beneficial  investment  than 
that  invested  in  this  institution,  and  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  a 
blessing  to  society  if  all  the  prisoners 
could  work  in  the  open  air  under  the 
guidance  of  an  agriculturist.  Many  of 
these  unfortunates  would  become  inter- 
ested and  learn  to  love  the  occupation, 
and  thus  some  souls  could  be  saved.  This 
would  benefit  rather  than  injure  the 
farmer.  But,  dear  Editor,  who  will  save 
us  from  the  "reliable  commission  man"? 

Lincoln,  Cal.  A.  I. 

[We  know  no  way,  unless  the  farmers 
can  work  it  out  by  organization.  No  one 
can  or  will  do  it  for  them.— Editor.  | 


AUSTRALIAN  PRODUCE  IN 
AMERICA. 


Australia  and  New  Zealand  have  their 
eyes  on  America  as  a  market  for  their 
fruits  and  live  stock.  At  a  conference 
of  the  Australian  Fruit  Growers'  Inter- 
state Association,  at  Hobart,  Tasmania, 
it  was  practically  decided  to  arrange  for 
a  shipment  of  between  90,000  and  100,000 
cases  of  apples  to  New  York  in  1911.  It 
was  suggested  that  there  was  no  reason 
why  Australian  meat  and  fruit  exporters 
should  not  co-operate  in  exploiting  the 
American  markets,  some  of  the  ship  space 
being  reserved  for  meat  and  some  for 
fruit.  One  of  the  leading  fruit  growers 
and  exporters  at  this  conference  stated: 

Even  with  the  extra  cost  of  trans- 
shipment from  England  to  New  York— 
between  24  and  3(5  cents  per  case — I  think 
we  would  find  it  profitable  to  enter  the 
American  market,  but  it  would  suit  us 
infinitely  better  if  we  could  co-operate 
with  the  meat  shippers  of  Australia  and 
3end  our  exports  direct.  Some  Tasmanian 
ruit  has  already  been  sent  from  England 
o  New  York,  and  has  brought  fairly  sat- 
sfactory  prices.  Our  chance  of  succeed- 
ng  there  would  be  based  on  the  fact  that 
mr  fruit  would  be  on  the  market  in  the 
ntermediate  season,  as  in  England.  Our 
ruit  would  be  fresh,  while  the  American 
ruit,  then  available,  would  be  cold-storage 
ruit,  which  is  not  so  good  in  flavor." 

It  was  decided  to  officially  recommend  to 
he  various  fruit-exporting  States  of  Aus- 


tralia a  levy  of  2  cents  per  case  on  fruit 
exported,  in  order  to  raise  revenue  to 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  opening  up 
new  markets  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  especially  in  America.  Australian 
fruit  growers  may  imitate  the  methods 
of  the  California  Fruit  Exchange  in  ar- 
ranging for  the  grading,  packing,  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  fruit  in  different  parts 
of  the  world,  as  the  fruit  trade  there  suf- 
fers from  lack  of  sufficient  organization 
and  businesslike  co-operation  among  the 
growers. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

For  the  fancy  trade,  try  the  NICK 
OHMER  STRAWBERRY.  It  is 
extra  large,  of  a  beautiful  color  and 
will  do  well  wherever  the  Brandy- 
wine  will.  We  have  other  varieties, 
too. 

BURBANK  CRIMSON  WINTER 
RHUBARB.  Strong  plants  that  will 
yield  marketable  stalks  the  coming 
season,  ready  for  delivery.  Also 
Grapevines,  Mammoth  Blackberries, 
Loganberries,  Dewberries,  and  Phe- 
nomenal berry  plants. 

Write  for  prices  stating  quantities 
wanted.  Address 

G.  H.  HOPKINS  &  SON, 

BURBANK,  CAL. 


Ruehl-Wheeler 
Nursery 


FRUIT,  ORNAMENTAL 

AND 

CITRUS  TREES 


OFFICE  AND  SALES  YARD  : 
121  W.  San  F^ernando  St. 

BOX  826 

NURSERIES : 
East  San  Jose  and  Edenvale, 
SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


Citrus  Trees 


(Exclusively) 


Buy  noTT,  and  It  pays  to  buy  the  best. 

We  offer  a  complete,  clean,  vigorous 
stock,  which  we  think  are  as  good  as 
can  be  grown. 


POLLARD  BROS.. 

Corner  Mission  St.  and  Los  Roblcs  Ave., 
South  Pasadena,  Cal. 


SEED 


CATALOG 


READY  TO  Mail 

The  leading  Seed  Catalos  of  the  Wetl— 
Lilly's  Catalog.  Your  1911  crop  depends 
on  GOOD  seed — send  for  this  Catalog 
and  get  the  best.    Write  now  to  the 
CHAS.H.LIU.Y  CO.,  Seattle,  Wn. 


BERRY  PIANTS 


LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 


PASADENA.  CAFu. 


R.  F.  D. 


,peAMON,W>,^  TANKAGE 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 


The  CUrus  Fruit  Growers  of  California  use  thousands  of 
tons  of  Tankage  annually 
Tankage  Is  the  best  form  of  Organic  Nitrogen. 

HUMU.S-FORMING.        AI.I,  AVA  UNABLE. 

We  are  the  largest  Pacific  Coast  producers  of  H  Igh-Grade 
Tankages  In  perfect  mechanical  condition  and  of 

"GOLD  BEAR" 
FERTILIZERS 

will  ship  direct  to  >ou     no  agent  near  you 

WRITE  FOR  FRKK  PAMPHLET 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Fertilizer  Department, 

SAM  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


REX  YOUR  TREES  WITH 

THE  FAMOUS  REX  SPRAYS 

Our  Standard  Rex  Lime  &  Sulphur  Solution  is  being  used  by  the 
principal  fruit  growers  in  every  State  in  the  Union.  See  that  Rex  is 
on  your  barrel,  and  not  some  imitation  that  is  untried. 

Rex  Arsenate  of  Lead  is  made  under  the  latest  scientific  formu- 
las; applicable  to  all  climates  and  conditions  in  the  United  States. 
Remember,  that  which  is  good  for  one  district  is  not  necessarily  good 
for  another,  and  if  you  want  something  that  is  good  for  all  places, 
please  ask  your  dealer  or  correspond  with  the 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  COMPANY,  Benicia,  California. 


GROW 


AND 


BEAR 

TRUE  TO 

NAME  V 


We  are  wholesale  growers  of  deciduous  and  citrus  fruit 
trees,  grape  vines  and  eucalyptus  trees. 

Our  stock  this  Hoason  includeN  (WO.OOO  DECIDUOUS  FRUIT  TREE.S  alone. 
A  large  lot  of  these  are  ou  Eastern  seedling  root,  whieli  has  proven  to  be 
almost  proof  against  root  Ivuot. 

Get  the  best  stoclt  available  and  at  the  most  reasonalde  cost  from  a  man 
who  seieets  the  buds  and  scions  of  tlie  best  strains. 

Deliveries  made  from  our  sales  yards  at  Fresno,  Madera,  Merced,  Turlocli, 
Banning  and  Chlco. 

ADDRESS  MAIN  OFFICE,  FRESNO,  CAL. 


LARGEST  CITRUS  NURSERIES  IN  THE  WORLD 

Parties  contemplating  the  planting  of  citrus  groves  this  coming  spring 
will  do  well  to  send  for  our  prices  soon,  as  there  will  evidently  a  a  shortage 
of  strictly  first  class  stock.  Write  today  for  particulars,  or,  better  still,  pay 
us  a  visit  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  show  you  just  what  we  have. 

Our  finely  illustrated  booklet,  "Citrus  Fruits,"  covering  the  industry 
from  the  seed  to  the  market,  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  2'>c  in 
stamps. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAM  DIMAS,  CALIFORNIA 
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SOUTHERN  RHODESIA 

THE  CALIFORNIA  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA 


Maize,  Fruit,  Tobacco,  Cattle  Ranching,  Dairying,  Etc. 
CHEAP  LAND!    EASY  TERMS  OF  PAYMENT! 

IMPROVE  YOUR  INCOME! 

With  $3,000  you  can  buy  and  develop  an  Estate  of  3000  acres. 

For  full  particulars  and  illustrated  handbooks,  apply  to 


THE  BRITISH  SOUTH  AFRICA  COMPANY 

I  Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter) 
2  London  Wall  Buildings.  LONDON,  ENGLAND 
or  to  The  Director  of  Land  Settlement,  SAUSBURY,  RHODESIA 


REDUCED  PRICES  ON  EUCALYPTUS  TREES 

W<>  offer  a  largi-  stuck  of  the  tree  that  iiiadf  San  .lose  famous — the  tree  of 
tile  sudden  saw  log — the  tree  that  will  yield  you  an  Ineonie  as  long  as  time 
shall  last.  The  genuine  Blue  Kuealyptus;  also  the  red  gums  Uostrata  and 
Tereticornis. 

Itoses.  Itoses — all  the  leading  kinds.  Acacias,  Silk  Oaks.  Peppers.  Dracae- 
nas, Hedge  Plants,  Fruit  Trees.     Black  Walnut   Seedlings  cheap. 

(iiant   Himalaya,  Loganberry,   Superlative  and  Yellow  Antwerp  Raspberries. 
The  "San   Francisco."  a  veritable  giant   among  strawberries. 
Prices  right.     Lists  mailed  free.    Correspondence  and  inspi'ction  invited. 
Wolesale  and  retail.     Write  and  see  if  we  are  not  a  LIVIO  WIRE. 

H.\RDI.\G  NVK.SERV  COMPANY 

Corner  Chase  and  .Mum  Rock  .\ve..  San  .losi-.  California. 


I RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 
.PRUNING  SHEAR 


"THE  only 
pruner 
madetnat  cuti 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  do«s  not 
bniiie  the  baric.   Made  in 
■II  styles  and  sizes.  We 
pay  Elxpreu  charges 
on  all  orders. 
Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


Special  Prices  on  all  the  Leading  Varieties  of 

Almonds,  Peaches,  Plums,  Apricots  and  Cherries 

All  trees  strong  and  thrifty. 
Guaranteed  true  to  name. 

ACAMPO  NURSERY  COMPANY,    :    Acampo,  Cal. 


RED  GUM  OFFER  EXTRAORDINARY!! 

100,000  Twice  Transplanted.  1-2  Feet  High',  at  Very  Attractive  Prices. 
No  "replanting"  if  such  stock  is  used. 
Also  good  stock  smaller  plants.        General  Nursery  Stock. 

LEONARD  COATES  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc.,  Morganhill,  California. 


AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  CITRUS 
FAIR. 

The  Northern  California  Citrus  Fair, 
which  was  held  two  days  prior  to  the 
meeting;  of  the  Western  Freight  Jobbers' 
Association,  opened  at  Sacramento  on 
February  i;!.  The  displays  of  fruit  were 
unique  and  novel,  and  all  the  various  fruit 
sections  were  reiiresented. 

The  large  wholesale  fruit-shipping 
houses  and  wineries  had  exhibits,  and 
one  of  the  booths  which  attracted  a  great 
deal  of  attention  was  that  of  Luther  Bur- 
bank.  Mr.  Biirbank  furnished  the  most 
complete  exhibit  of  his  work  ever  given 
in  this  country.  The  exhibit  of  the  State 
Insectary  was  also  very  interesting  and 
showed  the  various  insects  used  to  com- 
bat pests. 

Watsonville  was  represented  with  a 
huge  pyramid  of  apples,  and  nearby  a 
Dutch  windmill  decorated  with  oranges 
gave  an  idea  of  the  fertility  of  Fair  Oaks, 
Dinuba,  Lindsay,  and  Oroville  in  a  citrus 
way.  Sacramento  county  was  represented 
by  a  horn  of  plenty.  Porterville  and  Kx- 
eter  also  had  very  unique  and  beautiful 
displays.  Newcastle  was  represented 
with  a  precooling  plant  that  explained 
the  method  of  cooling  fruit  which  saves 
thousands  of  dollars  to  the  California 
fruit-grower  every  year.  The  California 
Almond  Growers'  Association  also  had  a 
very  Instructive  exhibit,  one  of  the  fea- 
tures being  an  almond  huller  at  work. 


COTTON. 

At  least  6000  acres  of  cotton  will  be 
lilanted  around  Mecca  in  the  Coachella 
valley  this  season.  The  experiments  this 
last  year  have  proved  that  cotton  can  be 
grown  there  with  a  good  profit,  and  a  gin 
was  erected  to  take  care  of  the  cotton 
crop. 

I.  D.  McCall,  who  started  in  two  years 
ago  with  one  acre  of  cotton,  is  now  mak- 
ing preparations  to  plant  280  acres.  Mr. 
McCall  will  try  an  original  experiment 
of  planting  cotton  in  a  growing  barley 
field,  leaving  the  barley  to  grow  as  a 
protection  to  the  young  cotton  plants  from 
the  spring  winds  and  allow  it  to  fall 
over  as  a  mulch  when  the  grain  matures. 
He  will  turn  turkeys  in  on  the  grain,  and 
the  combination  of  cotton,  barley,  and 
turkeys  should  prove  a  profitable  one. 
Fifteen  acres  will  be  used  in  this  ex- 
periment. 

Over  600  acres  will  be  planted  to  cot- 
ton in  the  Palo  Verde  country.  Only  ac- 
climated seed  will  be  used,  and  this  was 
chosen  for  the  growers  of  this  section 
by  the  Government  officials. 

A  monster  ditch-digger  is  being  used 
on  the  cotton  lands  of  the  extreme  south- 
ern part  of  the  Imperial  valley.  This 
novel  machine  digs  a  ditch  from  one  inch 
to  8  feet  deep  and  from  4  to  12  feet  wide. 
It  has  a  capacity  of  a  mile  a  day,  6  feet 
deep  and  12  feet  wide.  Over  4000  acres 
of  cotton  will  be  planted  where  this  dig- 
ger is  worked. 

The  total  cotton  yield  in  the  Imperial 
valley  is  as  follows:  El  Centro,  1929 
bales;  Brawley.  955;  Holtville,  814;  Cal- 
exico,  755;  total,  4453  bales.  The  gins 
will  be  operated  another  month  to  handle 
the  last  of  the  crop,  and  it  is  probable 
that  about  500  more  bales  will  be  turned 
out.  With  the  product  of  the  Imperial 
gin,  about  500  bales,  this  will  bring  the 
total  crop  up  to  5500  bales. 

RECENT  MEETINGS. 
The  Fresno  County  Farmers'  Union  re- 
cently held  its  annual  meeting  and  elect- 
ed F.  W.  Abbott,  of  Oleander,  president; 
/.I.  H.  Bonesteel,  of  Kingsburg,  vice-pres- 
ident; L.  N.  Taylor.  Selma,  secretary. 
The  executive  committee  are  M.  William- 
son. J.  M.  Hansen,  and  O.  A.  Taylor. 


Among  the  questions  discussed  was  the 
labor  problem,  and  it  was  decided  to 
give  Greek  laborers  employment  in  pref- 
erence to  Japanese  this  coming  year. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Sutter 
County  Almond  Growers'  Association  was 
recently  held  in  Yuba  City,  and  the  re- 
port made  for  the  past  year  showed  the 
business  had  been  successful.  The  officers 
elected  are  E.  S.  Norton,  president;  J. 
W.  Urmsby,  vice-president.  The  board  of 
directors  consists  of  J.  D.  Ogden,  H.  A. 
Carpenter,  and  Richard  Watson. 

The  Guinda  Almond  Growers'  Associa- 
tion recently  held  its  annual  meeting. 
J.  E.  Winter  was  elected  president,  and 
L.  R.  Newman,  secretary.  The  report  of 
the  secretary  shows  that  268,337  lbs.  of 
almonds  were  shipped  out  last  season, 
bringing  some  $33,979.  The  i)rice  ranged 
from  7  to  14c.  The  report  shows  that  a 
great  deal  of  good  was  done  by  this  Asso 
elation  in  not  only  finding  markets,  but 
in  cutting  down  the  cost  of  sacks  and 
methods  of  handling  the  almonds  pre- 
paratory to  shipping. 

RAISIN  EXPORTS  INCREASING. 
George  Robertson,  the  statistician  of 
Fresno,  reports  that  last  year  8,363.485 
lbs.  of  raisins  were  exported,  while  in 
1910  15,547,00  lbs.  were  shipped  out. 
He  also  shows  that  the  imports  of  the 
foreign  raisins  fell  off  2,000,000  lbs.  last 
year.  In  1909,  13,644.000  lbs.  of  apricots 
were  exported,  and  in  1910  the  figures 
were  18,366,000.  In  dried  peaches  we 
see  an  increase — in  1909,  2,843,000  lbs., 
and  in  1910,  4,946.000  lbs.  were  exported. 
Prunes  show  a  falling  off — in  1909  the 
total  amount  of  prunes  expoi-ted  was  83,- 
128,00(1  lbs.,  while  in  1910  this  decreased 
to  64,470,000.  Oranges  do  not  show  much 
change;  in  1909,  952,000  boxes  were  ex 
ported,  and  in  1910,  962,000  boxes. 

AMERICAN  FRUITS  IN  CHINA. 
According  to  a  late  consular  report. 
California  fruits  are  featured  in  the  gro- 
ceries in  certain  portions  of  China.  A 
recent  consignment  of  American  apples 
was  sold  in  a  few  days  time  and  at  a 
price  of  $2.93  for  46  pounds.  California 
prunes  sold  for  $3.83  per  case  of  25  lbs., 
and  evaporated  fruits,  such  as  apricots 
and  apples,  sold  for  $5.63  per  25  lbs.,  and 
$8.10  per  50  lbs.,  respectively.  Consul 
McNally  says  a  little  energy  on  the  part 
of  the  fruit  producers  of  the  Pacific  Coast 


Charges  lor  Soil  Work 

."^ulijict  In  :ulvaricc  without  notice; 

Pi  T  .Sanipli\ 
Mcihanical   Analysis    (4    to   r>  grades 


of  fineness)   

Lime   (Available)    l.fiO 

Magnesia  (Available)    l..",0 

Potasli    3  00 

Pliosplioric    Acid    (Soluble    in  weak 

acid)   

Nitric  Nitrogen    L.'iO 

Klack  Alkali   

Clilorine    L.'ifl 

Adeiiuacy  of  Humus    1.00 


Work  wil  be  doni"  in  the  order  of  re- 
ceiving the  samples. 

For  field  examinations  charges  will  be 
$10.00  per  day  from  the  time  of  leaving 
Los  .Xngeli'S  to  time  of  arrival  lun-  in  re- 
turning, and  expenses. 

R.  R.  SNOWDEIM 

CHEMIST  AND  SOIL  ENGINEER 

Phones:    Main  BL':;  :{::(»  stIniNoii  HIdK. 

and  .\S017  I.on  A ■icele.N.  <  nl. 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


Bend  for  Kalsln  Machinery  Catalogue. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

rSESNO  CALIFORNIA. 


MACABEE  COPHER  TRAP 


Small,  simple,  sure.  At  all  dealers.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  handle  same,  send  20  cents  In 
st.imps  and  mentloa  yourdealer's  name  and 
get  sample  by  mall,  postage  paid,  at  special 
rates.   Manufactured  by 

Z.  A.  MACABEE,  Los  Oatos,  Cal. 


"ENGINEERING  ON  THE  FARM" 

SENT  FREE 
RERNS-SESSIONS,  Engineers 

Postal  Telegrai)h  lildg.,  San  Francisco 


ZANJARO  WANTED 

Address  as  below,  stating  experience, 
age.  family,  nationality,  wages  or  salary 
in  previous  position;  references  required 
as  to  reliability,  honesty,  faithfulness,  all 
around  ability  and  affability  In  dealing 
with  water  consumers.  I.,ewiston-Clark- 
ston  Improvement  Co.,  Clarketon,  Wash. 


Genuine  Florida  Sour  Orange 
Seed-Bed  Trees 

ICxtra  fine  one-year  stock — the  best  to  ' 
be  hail.    Me  sure  you  are  getting  the  gen- 
uine article.    If  you  will  senil  your  ortlers 
in  now,  we  are  prepared  to  fill  them,  be 
they  large  or  small;  but  ortler  early,  as  i 
the  supi)ly  is  limited. 

Three  thousand   line  large  two-year 
Valenclas.    CJet  our  prices. 

SOUTHLAND  NURSESIES. 

V.  H.  UIHBKOW,  Proprietor, 

R.  D.  1.  Pasadena.  Cal. 

riiones:  Main  iiJSl— Home  2520. 


APPLE  TREES 

12,000  Wli.esap,  Koiue  Hcauty,  .lon,^than,  etc. 

Cherries.  Callmyrna  Figs 

PLUMS— satsuma,  Male,  Kelsey,  etc.  Luther  i 
Burbank's  new  "  Ul' A  KTK"— two  weeks  earlier  i 
than  Satsuma. 

Pioneer  Nursery  Co.,  Dept.  I',  Monrovia, CaL 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND  SQUIRRELS.  GOPHERS,  also 
BORERS.  ROOT  APHIS,  etc.  on  Fruit  Trees. 

Carbon  Bisulphide 

Is  the  only  etrectlve  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHEELER.  REYNOLDS  «  STAUFFER 
OFFICE    624  Calllomla  St..  San  Francisco. 
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0 


TRUE  TO  NAME 


HURRY  UP! 


SEND  US  YOUR  ORDERS 


ALL  VARIETIES 

We  have  the  largest  stock  on  tlie 
Coast  of  FIGS,  HPPLES.  PEACHES, 
PEARS,  PRUNES,  POMECRANATES, 
CHERRIES,  PERSIMMONS,  PLUMS, 
OLIVES,  LEMONS,  ORANGES,  POME- 
LOS, WALNUTS,  ALMONDS,  GRAPE- 
VINES, ETC.,  as  well  as  small  fruits 
and 

Burbank's 
New  Creations 

Including  the  FORMOSA  PLUM,  the 
STANDARD  PRUNE  and  the  PATA- 
GONIA STRAWBERRY. 

Wonderful 
Pomegranates 

If  you  have  strong  alkali  or  very 
damp  ground,  there  is  nothing  that 
will  bring  you  such  handsome  re- 
turns as  this  most  showy  fruit. 
Outwardly  with  the  coloring  of  the 
Baldwin  Apple  only  three  times  as 
large,  and  so  attractive  that  it  is 
impossible  to  resist  the  temptation 
of  sij)ping  at  the  pulp  which  is  of 
the  richest  garnet  color,  with  juice 
of  an  exquisite  flavor  and  as  dark 
as  port  wine. 

This  fruit  sells  readily  in  the  east- 
ern markets  at  from  $2  to  $4  for  a 
twenty-pound  box. 

We  Have  a  Fine  Stock  of  Well 
Grown,  Sturdy  Bushes  Ready 
for  Immediate  Shipment 


Jerusalem 
Artichokes 

The  Greatest  Hog  Feed  in 
Existence 

Planted  in  precisely  the  same 
manner  as  potatoes  and  require 
little  or  no  care.  Yield  heavily  and 
make  excellent  feed  for  stock  during 
the  winter  months  when  feed  is 
scarce  and  high  priced.  Prices  fur- 
nislied  for  small  or  large  quantities. 

FREE 

Our  Annual  Illustrated 
Price  Catalogue 

which  lists  and  describes  over  2()()() 
varieties  of  trees  and  plants.  SEND 
FOR  IT  TODAY. 

IFANCHER  CREEK 
NURSERIES 

■  INC. 

■  GeO.C.ROedlng  Prea  &Mgp  _ 

^Box  18  FresDO.CaliforniajlSA^ 


would  create  a  most  successful  market 
in  China  for  their  products. 


WINE  AND  VINE. 

A  portion  of  the  B.  G.  Stabler  vineyard 
near  Yuba  City  was  recently  sold.  There 
are  104  acres  in  the  tract,  and  it  is 
planted  to  Thompson  seedless. 

Several  of  the  leading  export  merchants 
of  Australia  have  overpurchased  this  sea- 
son's grape  crop  at  double  the  price  of 
previous  years.  This  is  due  to  the  ad- 
vance in  Australian  wine  making  and 
the  growing  scarcity  of  grapes  due  to 
the  phylloxera  which  has  destroyed  many 
vines. 

The  official  figures  of  the  production  of 
wine  in  76  of  the  86  departments  com- 
prising the  Republic  of  France,  are  as 
follows:  In  1909  the  vintage  was  1,438,- 
296,204,309  gallons,  and  last  year  748,623,- 
807,738  gallons. 


LARGE  TREES. 
Mrs.  M.  A.  H.  Wolfskill,  of  northern 
Solano  county,  has  a  remarkable  growth 
of  large  walnut,  olive,  and  fig  trees.  One 
fig  tree  measures  11  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence and  stands  over  50  feet  high.  There 
is  an  olive  tree  11  feet  in  circumference 
and  75  feet  high.  ^  The  slips  for  these 
trees  were  brought  up  from  Los  Angeles 
in  1850  by  John  R.  Wolfskill.  On  this 
same  ranch  there  is  an  orange  tree  which 
bore  4600  oranges  this  last  year  that  net- 
ted the  owner  $11.40.  The  tree  is  5  feet 
in  circumference  and  30  feet  high. 


PLANTING. 

It  is  estimated  that  1000  acres  of  citrus 
fruits  will  be  set  out  around  Ducor  and 
Richgrove  this  coming  year. 

Over  15,000  apricot  trees  are  being 
planted  near  Moorpark,  Ventura  county, 
this  year. 

The  Fresno  Nursery  Co.  reports  send- 
ing three  carloads  of  fruit  trees  to  Texas, 
two  carloads  to  Mexico,  arid  shipments 
to  nearly  all  the  Western  States. 

Fruit  planting  in  Mendocino  county 
still  keps  up.  Recent  reports  show  a 
large  number  of  pear  and  prune  trees 
and  berries  being  set  out. 


CEREALS. 

For  some  time  past  wheat  has  been  sell- 
ing for  $1.45  ])er  cental  in  Sutter  county, 
and  barley  from  $1  to  $1.10. 

A  large  quantity  of  Egyptian  wheat 
will  be  planted  around  Corcoran  this 
spring.  William  Brandonburg  recently 
planted  20  acres.  The  kernel  of  this 
wheat  is  very  large  and  was  brought 
from  Egypt  hy  Mr.  Whitley. 


STANDARDIZING  HOPS. 
There  is  a  movement  on  foot  to  bring 
the  standard  of  the  Pacific  Coast  hops 
to  the  same  level  with  the  New  York 
State  and  foreign  product.  This  will  be 
brought  up  before  the  International  Con- 
vention of  the  Brewers'  Association  which 
is  to  meet  in  Chicago  next  October.  As 
the  prices  run  at  present.  New  York  State 
hops  sell  from  20  to  25c.,  while  the  Coast 
hops  sell  from  15  to  16c. 


GROWING  PECANS. 
W.  S.  Corwin,  of  Highland,  recently 
l)ought  100  acres  of  land  near  Lankershim 
on  which  he  will  plant  pecan  trees.  Mr. 
Corwin  imported  a  new  kind  of  pecan 
tree  never  before  grown  in  California. 
Its  nut  is  about  twice  the  size  of  the 
ordinary  and  comes  from  Texas. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 
Russia,  in  order  to  increase  its  corn 
production,  recently  sent  for  L.  G.  Mich- 
ael, of  Iowa,  to  teach  the  peasants  how 
to  grown  corn.  The  results  were  i)henom- 
enal,  and  he  used  the  parallel  method, 
that  is,  he  would  plant  according  to  the 
latest  methods  in  vogue  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  adjoining  row  he  would 


let  the  peasants  plant  corn  according  to 
their  methods.  The  results  were  so  start- 
ling in  favor  of  the  American  system 
that  the  peasants  adopted  the  latter  meth- 
ods without  hesitation. 

Two  varieties  of  mustard  are  grown  in 
Germany,  the  yellow  and  the  brown.  The 
yellow  mustard  is  not  only  used  for  table 
purposes,  but  for  fodder  for  animals.  The 
yield  ranges  from  600  to  800  lbs.  per  acre 
and  about  a  ton  of  stalks  per  acre. 

The  red  scale  is  threatening  the  orange 
and  lemon  industry  of  southern  Spain, 
and  the  Spanish  Government  has  sent  a 
representative  to  California  to  study 
methods  of  handling  this  pest. 

The  olive  crop  of  Italy  is  very  small, 
due  to  the  ravages  of  the  olive  fly,  and 
consequently  Italian  olive  oil  has  gone 
up  in  price.  In  Syria,  however,  the  olive 
crop  was  very  large  and  will  average  as 
high  as  any  previous  year. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

During  this  last  season  3776  carloads 
of  apples  were  shipped  out  of  the  Pajaro 
valley. 

The  Balfour-Guthrie  company  will  plant 
160  acres  of  rice  near  Biggs  this  coming 
summer. 

J.  J.  Cairns,  of  Lindsay,  sold  31  tons 
of  olives  this  last  season  which  brought 
him  nearly  $4000.  It  cost  him  .$18  per 
ton  to  pick  and  handle  the  olives. 

A  large  acreage  of  beets  will  be  planted 
in  Colusa  county  this  season.  Already 
2248  acres  have  been  pledged  to  the  Ham- 
ilton Sugar  Company. 

M.  M.  Nunes,  in  the  Dalles  district, 
Kings  county,  reports  that  an  artesian 
well  has  been  put  down  1721  feet  and  a 
fine  flow  was  found. 

The  Chico  Farmers'  Union  is  making 
war  on  the  gopher.  This  union  is  urging 
its  members  to  get  together  and  exter- 
minate the  gopher,  so  that  all  the  breed- 
ing places  will  be  wiped  out. 

A  section  and  a  half  of  land  near  Ducor 
was  recently  sold  to  Los  Angeles  capital- 
ists for  $90,000.  Most  of  this  will  be 
planted  to  citrus  trees. 

The  first  Imperial  valley  asparagus  re- 
cently arrived  in  Los  Angeles  and  sold 
for  50c.  per  pound.  It  was  of  extra  fine 
quality  and  the  five  crates  shipped  in 
were  sold  Immediately. 

The  raisin  growers  around  Fresno  are 
contracting  for  their  1910  crop  at  Sl^c. 

Peter  D.  Doge,  of  Fresno,  recently  sold 
his  raisin  crop  for  the  next  three  years 
to  Rosenburg  Bros,  for  3r-jC. 

PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


A  subscriber  sent  to  this  office  an  in- 
quiry a  few  days  ago  asking  where  he 
could  get  bees  and  beekeepers'  supplies, 
and  before  we  found  time  to  answer,  the 
letter  was  mislaid.  Not  rememl)ering  the 
name  nor  address  of  the  writer,  we  can 
do  nothing  more  than  suggest  that  if  he 
sees  this  that  he  will  write  again,  or  will 
.get  into  communication  with  the  Phoenix 
Tool  and  Valve  Co.  of  this  city.  This 
firm  can  supjjly  his  needs.  See  their  ad- 
vertisement in  another  column. 


New  advertisers  in  this  isstie  are  the 
Willard  Nursery  of  San  Jose,  which  has 
eucalyptus  trees  in  quantity;  the  Acampo 
Nursery,  which  has  all  kinds  of  fruit 
trees  which  are  offered  at  reduced  prices: 
Z.  A.  Macabbee,  of  Los  Gatos,  who  has  a 
good  gopher  trap;  and  then,  too,  on  our 
market  page  will  be  found  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Gain  Fruit  Co.,  a  firm  that 
has  been  estal)lished  since  1869.  Besides 
the  above,  the  advertisement  of  R.  R. 
Snowden,  the  soil  chemist  of  Los  Angeles, 
will  interest  many.  Also,  if  you  are  look- 
ing for  land,  there  are  several  announce- 
ments of  this  character.  When  writing 
advertisers,  it  will  help  both  yourself  and 
us  to  mention  the  Pacific  Rukai.  Pukss. 


Ijeen  of  more  vahie  to  me  than  any 
l)aper  1  have  taken.     During  the 
times  I  was  forced  to  cut  myself 
to  a  subscription  to  only  one  paper 
that  one  was  the  Rckai.  Prkss.  1 
not  give  it  up.    Thanking  you  for 
ing  my  name  on  your  books  so  \on^ 
wishing  your  paper  all  the  prosper 
so  richly  deserves,  I  am, 

"Yours  very  truly, 
"Santa  Monica,  Cal.  J.  D. 


other 
hard 
down 
,  and 
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B." 


From  an  old  subscriber,  the  following 
words  ai'e  appreciated: 

"Ever  since  I  first  came  to  California, 
now  18  years  ago,  the  Rthai.  Pkkss  has 


mS\ST  ON 


mJHUB 


BRAND 


AXLE 


Makes  a  hard  load  pull  easily. 
In  constant  use  for  16  years. 


Most  machinery  makers  say: 
"  Use  Good  Crease." 
HUB  brand  is  the  best. 
It's  cheapest  at  first  and  at  last 


Lasts 
Longer 


The  Brininstool  Co. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


mms 


LAYNE 

PATENT  WELL  SCREEN 

AND 

PUMPS 

The 

first  progressive  step  in  pit 
construction  .since  the 

WELL  OF  CONTENTION. 

Layne  &  Bowler  Co. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

2100  Violet  St., 

Los  Angeles,  Cai. 

CARBO 

STEEL 

POSTS 

Cheap  as  wood. 

All  sizes  for  every 

1  purpose. 

Agents  Wanted. 

AMERICAN  STEEL 

\           POST  CO. 

\           2100  Violet  St., 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy, 


WATER  FOR  HOGS. 


The  old  theory  that  anything  is  good 
enough  for  a  hog  is  being  rapidly  thrown 
in  the  junk  heap  with  the  other  wornout 
fancies  such  as  planting  crops  when  the 
moon  is  right,  vinegar  and  brown  paper 
as  a  panacea  for  all  ills,  and  breaking  a 
mirror  will  put  one  in  line  for  a  series 
of  bad  luck. 

Cleanliness  next  to  godliness  is  get- 
ting past  the  parlor  stage  and  is  traveling 
through  the  kitchen  out  among  the  live 
stock.  Although  some  of  the  farmers  still 
liersist  in  giving  muddy  or  stagnant  water 
to  hogs,  the  band  of  immortals  is  for- 
tunately growing  smaller.  There  is  one 
of  these  unprogressive' farmers  living  in 
Monterey  county,  and  he  recently  voiced 
his  sentiments  in  this  manner:  "Hogs 
and  cleanliness  don't  drive  double.  It's 
all  poi)pycock  about  pure  water,  and  clean 
l)ens  for  pigs.  The  good  old-fashioned 
way  of  lettin'  nature  take  her  course  for 
yours  truly.  If  the  hog  wants  to  wallow 
in  filth  and  mire,  let  him;  he's  been 
doin'  it  all  his  life  and  is  gettin'  fat  at 
it.  It's  all  right  for  a  lot  of  long-haired 
guys  who  are  raisin'  blooded  stock  or 
are  writin'  in  farm  papers  to  advocate 
wet  nurses  and  enamel  bath-tubs  for  hogs, 
but  they  don't  know  what  they're  talkin' 
about." 

On  investigating  the  hogs  of  the  man 
who  turned  loose  this  bit  of  wisdom,  it 
was  found  that  he  lost  more  young  pigs 
than  anyone  in  his  section,  and  that  it 
cost  him  more  to  feed  them.  Yet  he 
maintained  that  pure  water  and  clean 
pens  were  unnecessary.  Everyone  to  his 
choice. 

A  pig  that  is  growing  or  is  being 
fattened  needs  an  abundance  of  pure 
water.  This  is  especially  true  in  summer 
when  the  heat  causes  the  hog  to  drink 
more  water  than  usual,  and  if  it  cannot 
obtain  enough,  will  lose  weight.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  water  is  bad  or  stag- 
nant, it  will  of  necessity  be  forced  to 
drink  a  great  deal  of  this  filthy  stuff, 
which,  if  it  does  not  cause  sickness,  will 
disarrange  the  system  of  the  porker,  so 
that  it  will  not  make  the  development 
that  it  should.  Health  in  a  hog  is  as 
necessary  as  food,  and  the  first  start 
should  be  with  clean  water.  It  is  the 
cheapest  food  that  enters  into  the  devel- 
opment of  the  hog,  and  it  is  a  waste 
of  money  to'  feed  $1  barley  with  rotten 
water. 

Professor  Dietrich,  an  authority  on 
hogs,  IS  a  firm  believer  in  water  for  fat- 
tening, feeding,  and  growing  them.  He 
says  that  water  is  not  only  essential  as 
a  quencher  of  thirst,  but  that  It  helps  to 
mix  the  foods  taken  into  the  stomach. 
The  purer  the  water  the  more  they  will 
drink,  and  this  will  aid  in  the  assimila- 
tion of  the  foods. 


PACKING  WOOLS. 

Wool  buyers  are  continually  complain- 
ing of  the  poor  condition  of  the  wool 
packs,  and  the  International  Vegetable 
Fiber  Committee  recently  issued  some 
very  valuable  hints  in  that  regard. 

The  evil  which  arises  from  the  use  of 
cheap  jute  wool  packs  is  one  which 
involves  serious  depreciation  to  the  raw 
wool,  and  so  long  as  it  remains,  the  fear- 
ful loss  of  labor,  time,  and  money  which 
is  incurred  by  the  manufacturers  will 
ultimately  and  always  be  a  charge  on  the 
value  of  the  raw  material.  Many  spin- 
ners and  manufacturers  are  mi'ie  keenly 
alive  than  ever  to  the  seriousness  nt  this 
evil,  and  many  pledge  themselves  to  give 
preference  in  future  to  wools  which  are 
carefully  packed  in  bales  which  hav  ■  been 
tested  and  recommended  by  the  commit- 


tee. There  have  been  two  classes  of  wool 
packs  recommended,  not  only  on  account 
of  freedom  from  loose  fibers  (which  is 
the  main  consideration),  but  also  because 
of  their  moderate  cost: 

(1)  A  paper-lined  pack  which  quite 
obviates  the  danger  if  thoroughly  and  se- 
curely lined.  These  are  specially  suita- 
ble for  scoured  wools  and  for  the  finest 
merino  greasies,  and  they  can  be  pro- 
cured at  an  approximate  cost  of  3s.  9d. 
per  bag  f.  o.  b.  London,  subject  to  mar 
ket  variations. 

(2)  A  close- woven,  strong,  unlined 
pack,  made  of  the  best  material. 


BUTTER-SCORING  CONTEST. 

Leon  M.  Davis,  of  the  University  Farm 
at  Davis,  reports  that  the  Dairymen's  Co- 
operative Creamery  Association  at  Tulare 
made  the  highest  score  in  the  recent  edu- 
cational butter-scoring  contest.  The  num- 
ber of  creameries  responding  to  the  call 
for  first  entry  1911,  was  slightly  discour- 
aging to  those  who  are  working  to  make 
the  California  Butter-Scoring  Contest  a 
success.  Preparations  had  been  made 
for  the  scoring  and  test  of  at  least  .50 
entries,  but  only  21  were  sent  in.  This 
represents  not  more  than  10  per  cent  of 
the  creameries  in  the  State. 

The  butter  sent  in  was  an  average  lot 
compared  with  the  markets,  and  the  scores 
placed  were  as  follows: 

Creameries.  Score. 

Dairymen's  Co-op.,  Tulare    941-1. 

Suisun,  Suisun    94 

Calif.  Polyt.  Sch.,  San  Luis  Obispo..  9.31-. 

Castroville    93 

Laton  Co-op.,  Laton    93 

Cottonwood    93 

Elite,  Nicasio    93 

Salinas    92 'j 

University  Farm,  Davis    92 

Glenn  County  Cream.  Co.,  Willows..  92 

United  Creameries,  Areata   91i/L' 

Ceres    91 

Stanislaus,  Modesto    91 

Elk  Grove    91 

Pozzi,  Marysville    91 

Riverdale  Co-op.,  Riverdale   90Vj 

Santa  Rosa    90'-.. 

Richfield,  Corning   90 

Meridian    90 

There  were  a  number  of  mechanical 
defects  under  body  and  color.  There 
seems  to  be  a  tendency  at  this  time  of 
the  year  to  use  too  high  temperatures, 
especially  in  washing  the  butter.  This 
may  be  necessary  in  order  to  keep  the 
moisture  up,  but  when  such  a  high  tem- 
perature Is  used,  some  butter  requires 
more  working  to  get  rid  of  mottles  and 
streaks,  than  the  body  can  stand.  As  a 
result,  under  such  conditions,  there  is 
one  or  the  other  of  these  defects.  Faulty 
washing  and  working  are  more  or  less 
responsible  for  defective  body  and  color. 
Mechanical  defects  must  be  charged  to 
the  maker,  and  the  ease  with  which  he 
may  get  rid  of  them  makes  their  appear- 
ance reflect  more  seriously  upon  his 
methods. 


LIVE  STOCK  BREEDERS'  MEET- 
ING. 


The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Live  Stock  Breeders'  Association 
was  recently  held  in  San  Francisco.  The 
banquet  preceding  the  meeting  was  well 
attended,  and  the  chosen  speakers  were 
LeRoy  Anderson  of  the  University  of 
California,  T.  B.  Hock,  H.  B.  Phillips 
of  the  University  Farm  at  Davis,  H.  A. 
.Tastro,  president  of  the  California  Live 
Stock  Breeders'  Association,  C.  W.  Rubel, 
Peter  J.  Shields,  Carroll  Cook,  Dr.  Chas. 
Keane,  A.  W.  Foster,  Capt.  J.  D.  Lang- 
don,  U.S.A.,  and  George  Warlow. 

At  the  meeting  many  legislative  ques- 
tions were  discussed,  especially  in  re- 
gard to  holding  a  State  Fair  at  Los  An- 


DAIRYMEN,  ATTENTION! 

Why  Pay  Rent  When  You  Can  Own  Yonr  Own  Irrigated  Farm  ? 

Where  Every  Condition  Makes  lor  the  Greatest 
Yield  ol  Butler-Fat  at  the  Lowest  Cost 


Pure-brea  Hol.stfin.s  of  tlie  S.  V.  I.  Co.  Cros.sing  Branch  Canal. 

912.'>.00  PER   ACRE   IS   THE  PRICE: — THE   TERM.S   THE  BEST — Vl.'i.OO  PER 
ACRE  CASH,  THE  BALANCE  IN  TEN  ANNUAL  INS  r.\l/LMENTS. 

Let  your  rent  money  work  for  you,  eneh  year  plnolng  to  your  oivn  aceount 
what  has  KOne  forever  when  paid  the  landlord.  In  a  few  yearn  time  the  rent 
money  of  the  past  oonies  back  to  you  In  a  niee  farm  home  fully  paid  for,  where 
peaee.  plenty  and  proHperlty  will  alwayM  be  youm. 

Unrivaled  opportunltlen  for  dairy,  poultry,  hoKH  or  fruIlM,  for  all  cropH 
srowu  In  California  make  biK  yields  In  the 

SACRAIVIEIMXO  VALLEY 

For  further  information,  cut  around  dotted  line  and  mail  coupon  to 

SACRAINENTO  VALLEY  IRRIGATION  COMPANY  '  \ 

H.  L.  HOLUSTER  &  COMPANY.  Sales  Agents 
WILLOWS.  CALIFORNIA 

:     NAME  ADDRESS  STATB   : 


OR  ANY  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  OFFICES 


506  Central  BIdg. 
LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 


345  Fourth  Ave.  205  U  Salle  St. 

PITTSBURG.  PA.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 
412  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


1027  Ninth  St. 
SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


Salvador  Stock  Farm,  Napa,  Cal. 


I  lia\ 4'  uii(iucNti<»iiably  thv  hcNt  lot  of  Shir*"  SlalliouH  on  the  t'ouMt  and  I 
niii  Hollliif!^  ut  iirlreM  tvlilrli  are  lower  than  >'oii  have  been  In  the  habit  of  puy- 
luts;  for  Inferior  Ntoek. 

1  ean  well  you  n  K004I  liorHe  nt  prIeeM  rnnfclnK  between  $1400  anil  91^00. 
Come  to  !\apn  anil  mee  niy  stock. 

HENRY  WHEATLEY.  Napa,  Cal. 


Pratt's  A.nimal  and  The  best 
F»oultry  ReQulators  «>" 


C  &  S  AXLE  GREASE— 30  years  of  satisfaction. 
H  &  L  AXLE  GREASE— for  60  years  in  constant  use: 

THE  ONLY  PERFECT  LUBRICANTS  .  /' 

Use  only  one-fourth  of  what  you  would  use  of  any  other.  '  7 
WHIXXIER    COBURIM  CO. 

San  Kranclsco  IVf anufacturers 


AGENXS  WEATHERPROOF^  COIVIF»0  ROOF-IMG 
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A.SK   VOUK  DEALER  FOB 

EL  DORADO  COCOAPMUX  OIL  CAKE 

CHICKENS    AND    MILK  COWS 

Cheapest  Food  In  the  Market  to-day.     If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  It, 

A  D DR E9H 

EL   DORADO   OIL  WORKS 

149  CALIFORNIA  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns;  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short- 
horned  Durhams.  Address  E.  S.  Driver, 
Antelope,  Cal. 

N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal.  Jerseys. 
Service  Bulls  and  Bull  Calves  for  sale. 


SWINE 


STUDARUS  &  CUNNINGHAM,  Mills,  Cal. 
Registered  O.  I.  C.  swine. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 
Both  sexes.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton,  Cal. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  Niles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Ci., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 

G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  also 
Short-horns. 

H.  B.  WINTRINGHAM,  Middletown,  Lake 
Co.,  Cal.    Breeder  of  Tamworths. 


READY 

EMERGENCIES. 


H.H.HI 

orse  Medicli 


Sir" 


HH.H 

LINIMENT 


SHOULD  BE  IN  EVERY  HOME 
ASA  SAF£-OUARDACAIHST 
,  ,  ^  SORE  THROAT,  SWELLINGS, 

^^3izgllL)  SPRAINS.  RHEUMATISM. 
NBURALOIA.  STtEF JOINTS,  LAMENESS. 
STOMACH  CRAMPS,  DIARRHOEA  .  Etc. 

THE  STOCKMAN'S  STAND  BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  Kiven  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  ol 
California  stockmen  because  they  give 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  oui 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

p.  0.  Box  257,  BERKELEY.  CAL. 


FREE 

Book  on 

HOME  TREATMENT 
of  HORSES,  CATTLE, 
SHEEP  and  SWINE 

Address 
VETERINARY  DEPT. 

263-5  PACIFIC  BUIIDING,  SAN  FIIANCISCO,  CAL 


HARNESS 
SADDLES 
HORSE 
COLLARS 


They  Last  Longer 

The  only  sure  way  to  get  a  HOME 
Industry  Harness  is  tolook  forthe  Hercules  stamp. 
Made  by  W.  DAVIS  &  SONS,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Your  Dealer  has  our  Catalogue 

FOR  SALE 

FOUR  THOROUGHBRED  AYRSHIRE 
BULLS,  Aged  12  to  20  Months. 

If  you  don't  want  tuberculosis,  breed  the 
Ayrshlres. 
J.  VV.  Ac  J.  D.  IVIcCORD 
Phone  Red  123.  Hanford,  Cal. 

PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  Information 
about  Patents,  Caveats,  Trademarks,  and 
Infringements. 

DS3WBY,  STRONG  A  CO., 
110i-(    Merchants    Exchange    BIdg.,  Sal) 
FrancUco.    Batabllahed  1S*0. 


geles  besides  the  one  held  in  Sacra- 
mento and  six  district  fairs.  The  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected:  Peter  J. 
Shields  of  Sacramento,  president;  H. 
Bakle  of  Woodland,  vice-president;  E.  A. 
Howard  of  San  Francisco,  treasurer,  and 
P.  J.  Sinclair  of  San  Francisco,  secre- 
tary. 


MUCH  POOR  HAY. 


The  San  Francisco  hay  merchants  are 
complaining  about  the  poor  hay  that  is 
being  shipped  into  the  market.  The 
chief  cause  of  complaint  is  the  amount 
of  dirt  which  is  found  in  the  baled  hay. 
Often  there  will  be  50  or  60  pounds  of 
rock  and  dirt  mixed  up  with  the  ftay, 
and  this  causes  a  reduction  in  price  and 
often  the  rejection  of  a  whole  carload. 
This  trouble  rises  from  the  fact  that 
the  farmers  buck  hay  from  the  windrow 
into  the  cocks.  The  buck  rake  which 
does  this  work  usually  takes  up  lumps 
of  dirt. 

The  hay  should  be  stacked  before  be- 
ing baled,  -as  it  cures  much  better  in 
the  stack.  It  costs  the  farmers  an  aver- 
age of  40c.  per  ton  to  stack  hay,  but 
they  have  never  paid  this  extra  price 
on  account  of  the  good  condition  of  the 
hay.  When  the  hay  is  put  into  bales 
from  the  cocks,  it  is  easier  to  dry  and 
has  not  the  greenness  whicli  is  essential 
to  first-class  hay.  Another  feature  is 
the  size  of  the  bale.  The  merchants  pre- 
fer a  three-quarter  steel  press.  This 
puts  up  a  bale  that  is  neat  and  square, 
and  one  that  is  not  overheavy,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  large  rectangular  bale. 
The  bales  should  not  weigh  more  than 
200  to   225  pounds. 

The  farmers,  in  order  to  get  a  better 
pi  ice  for  their  hay,  should  stack  it,  handle 
it  properly  so  as  to  prevent  dirt  getting 
into  it,  cut  it  as  green  as  possible,  and 
put  it  in  more  attractive  bales. 


A  REMARKABLE  BEEF. 

The  Angus  calf.  Shamrock  2d,  grand 
champion  steer  of  the  1910  International, 
dressed  67.7  per  cent.  The  live  weight 
was  1120  pounds,  while  the  dressed  weight 
was  759  pounds.  As  this  animal  was  only 
11  months  old,  there  was  some  discussion 
as  to  whether  it  was  veal  or  beef.  Every 
one  who  tasted  the  meat  said  it  was  ma- 
ture beef. 

The  following  facts,  figures  and  per- 
centages show  actual  results  in  the  sale 
of  the  meat: 

Price  per  lb. 

22  7-10  lbs.  shanks,  3%   25c 

91  8-10  lbs.  plates,  12%   8c 

85  4-10  lbs.  ribs,  11%%  $1.50@1.75 

182  lbs.  chuck,  24%.   25@50c 

144  2-10  lbs.  loins,  19%— 

Sirloin    1.00@1.50 

Porterhouse    1.25@)2.25 

174  5-10  lbs.  rounds,  23%   35c 

22  4-10  lbs.  flanks,  3%   8c 

36  lbs.  suet,  4%%   7c 

Flank  steaks,  $2  pair;  liver,  35c.  per  lb. 


According  to  the  Queensland  Agricul- 
tural .lournal,  the  Australian  dairymen 
are  having  success  with  butter  boxes  made 
from  straw  pulp.  It  Is  claimed  that  the 
straw-pulp  butter  box  is  odorless  and  im- 
pervious to  moisture.  The  color  is  dark 
gray  and  hence  not  so  attractive  as  the 
ordinary  butter  box  made  from  white 
pine.  The  sides  and  bottom  of  the  in- 
duiated  fiber  box  are  molded  in  one  piece 
and  the  lid  is  fixed  with  nails.  The  cost 
is  much  less  than  the  ordinary  wood  box 
and  it  can  be  made  quite  strong. 


Walter  Gallup,  of  Dinuba,  recently  pur- 
chased a  Percheron  stallion,  Marigold, 
from  S.  Cedarburg.  This  animal  was  im- 
I)orted  from  France  by  the  McLaughlin 
Bros,  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 


ECAUSE 
the  fence 
gradually 
will  pay  for  the  luxur- 
ies, season  by  season. 
How.''   By  enabling  you  to 
turn  your  waste  into  cash. 
Fence  your  fai  m  off  into  a  sufficienf 
number  of  fields  to  get  the  proper  rotation 
of  crops  and  the  most  advantageous  pastur- 
ing and  your  cus/i  rctui  iis  each  season  are  bound 
to  increase.    The  farmer  still  using  the  old  system 
of  big  fields  is  losing  money  through  waste.  The  fields 
of  your  farm  are  like  tables  in  a  restaurant.    The  more 
tables  the  morepeople  served  and  the  greater  the  profit. 

The  steel  in  Kllwood  fence  is  specially  made  for  the  purpose  from 
carefully  selected  stock.    It  is  hard,  elastic,  tough  and  springy. 
The  line  wires,  composed  of  two  or  more  wires  twisted  into  cables 
give  each  individual  wire  the  shape  of  an  elongated  coiled  spring.  The 
fence  is  therefore  sufticiently  elastic  to  take  care  of  expansion  and  cod 
traction,  and  yet  so  rigid  when  properly  stretched  as  to  prevent  sagging. 
The  small  and  permanent  mesh  is  made  by  weaving  one  continuous  w're 
throughout  the  fabric.    The  mesh  or  stay  wires  are  so  interwoven  that  slipping 
is  impossible.   The  triangular  truss  is  the  strongest  form  of  construction  known. 
For  this  reason,  EUwood  fence  will  stand  hardest  usage  and  still  retain  its  shape. 

EUwood  Fence  is  sold  in  your  town.  L°°L'°a,[S^  fT^ut 

ehowyou  Ills  durerent  »t,v  les  offence  and  quote  yu  his  luw  price*?.  Get  his  expert 
advice  on  your  special  needs.  He  Is  on  the  spot,  buys  In  lur^e  qnantities,  gets  the 
lowest  carload  freight  rates,  demonstrates  quality  before  y our  eyea  and  is  the  man 
from  whom  you  will  pet  the  motst  tor  your  money. 

FRANK  BAACKES,  Vice-President  and  General  Sales  Agent 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Company 


New  York 


Sa.n  Francisco 


Send  for  copy  o/^^EUwood  Fence  News,""  profusely  illustrated,  dermted  to  the  interests  of  farmers  and  show- 
ing how  fence  may  be  employed  to  enhance  the  earning  power  of  a  farm.  Furnished  free  upov  application. 


»it»i       iiiiro  ifi  '■  '  .g  m  }  ^  I  Wt  miA  ..m  jm  ■   %.  _ 

t4T*Uf4f4t«Tlf*ttUf4VtltTtftfiTATt(irtftftftTlt«ftltttTlTtfl«lftftTtT»tlf4f««tt4f4f«<4U«4>»T4UV4T4Ti^ 
f»U»4t4T4T4*4T4T4f4»4»4n»if4f4T4*4U»4n»** 


America's 
Leading  Horse  Importers 

At  tiie  six  World's  Fairs  since  1900,  our  Percheron 
Stallions  have  won  every  Championship,  and  every 
first  prize  except  two. 

At  the  recent  California  State  Fair  our  Percherons 
and  French  Coach  Stallions  won  14  Gold  Mr  dais  and 
both  Championships. 

When  you  want  the  best  come  to  us. 


McLaughlin  bros. 


OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


MAiiy  anoIhowaSB"-'! 


.it'  STREETS  . 


This  is 
Second  Hand 
Pipe 


We  can  supply  you  with 
any  size  and  quantity  of 
Standard  Pipe  or  Casing— all  new 
threads  and  couplings — all  stock  guaranteed 
Urst  class.    Write  for  Prices  and  Particulars. 


HONEY 
BEES 


HIVE 
MONEY 


PHOENIX  TOOL  &  VALVE  COMPANY,  245  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


FARMERS  EDUCATIONAL  AND 
CO-OPERATIVE  UNION  OF  AMERICA 

All  that  Its  name  Implies.  An  up-to-date  farm- 
ers organization  extending  over  twenty-six 
States.  California  Ulvlson  now  well  established. 
Send  for  particulars  State  Secretary,  Farmers 
Union,  Box  68,  Imperial,  Cal. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 

Direct  to  consumer.  1  can  save  you  from  109b 
to  209b.  A  large  stock  on  hand,  tiulck  delivery. 
Egg  cases,  Kucalyptus  Nursery  Boxes.  Prult 
Koxes  and  Trays  of  all  kinds. 

R.   F.  WILSOM 
Telephone  2957  Stockton.  Cal. 
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^What  75^ 

Your  Best  Horse 
Worth  to  rou? 


Yet  your  bfst  horse  is  just  as  Hable 
to  develop  a  Spavin,  Kingbone,  Splint, 
Curb  or  Lameness  as  your  poorest. 
These  ailments  cannot  be  prevenied 
but  they  can  be  quickly  and  entirely 
cured  if  you  always  have  on  hand 
a  bottle  of  the  old  reliable 

Kendall's 

Spavin  Cure 

For  over  40  years  thts  wonderful  remedy 
has  been  countautly  provintf  its  efficiency 
and  value  to  horse  owner**  everywhere.  It 
bae saved  millions  of  dollars  la  hor:x-QeHh 
and  untold  time,  work  and  worry. 

The  experience  of  Mr.  H.  R.  Davis,  of 
Madras,  l>rek'")n  is  merely  typical  of  thou- 
eands.    Ho  Rays— 

"I  have  used  your  Spavin  Cure  forever 
fourteen  years  and  could  not  get  along 
without  It.  I  have  cured  Spavins.  Spliute, 
Curb,  etc.    I  always  keep  It  on  hand." 

And  Mr.  Oscar  Masters  of  Peppere,  N.  O 
writes— 

"I  have  been  usinpr  your  Spavin  Cure  for 
several  years  and  It  certainly  Is  the  world's 
greatest  liniment." 

Don't  take  chances  with  your  borses. 
Have  a  bottle  or  two  of  Kendall  s  Spavin 
Cure  alwavs  on  hand— It  is  a  sure  cure. 
Price ei.OO  per  bottle  or  6  bottles  lor  $6.00. 
Get  our  valuable  Book,  "Treatise  on  the 
Horse"— Free  at  your  drugf^lst  or  write 
direct  to  us. 

Dr.  Bm  Jm  Kondaii  Cow, 


Enosburg  Falls, 


Vermont,  U.  S. 


46  .  PROTEIN  and  10%  FAT 
Cows,  Calves,  Poultry 

ALL  FARM  ANIMALS 

liiiilily  rtMoiiiiiifiiili'il  by  all  autliori- 
tics.     Tlio   L'.   S.    Agricultural  Depart- 
ment  says:    "It   is  almost  without  an 
iMiiial  as  a  ruiu  i'Ut rated  feed." 
.Si»l4l  hy  Ilt-iilerM.     \hU.  tor  Literal iir«-. 
I'Vt  ll-'IC  Oil,   MILLS,  SKAT'I'LK. 


POMOIMA 
U  ]VI  F»  IS 

FOB    DEEP  WELLS 


BUILT  FIR  FARM  OR  IRRIGATION 
PURPOSES 


POMONA  MFG.  CO. 


WATES  lAISING  FROM  DEEP  WEUS 
OUR  SPECIALTY 


POMOISIA,  CALIK. 

or  PORTERVILLE,  CAUF. 


THE  PANAMA  CANAL  AND  THE 
DAIRY  INDUSTRY. 


(Continued  From  Page  l.i'.lj 


the  University  Farm,  Davis,  Leon  M. 
Davis  said  liairymen  still  fail  to  assume 
any  responsibility  whatever  in  the  deliv- 
ery of  good  cream,  and  do  not  realize 
that  the  delivery  of  good  cream  is  to 
their  own  interest.  Poor  cream  makes 
poor  butter,  and  tends  to  Injure  markets. 
Such  is  especially  favorable  to  the  intro- 
duction of  butter  substitutes.  The  dairy 
interests  should  do  all  in  their  i)ower  to 
prevent  this,  and  their  most  successful 
step  will  be  to  put  on  the  market  a  high 
grade  of  butter.  The  dairy  farmer  should 
have  an  interest  in  his  i)roduct  until  it 
reaches  the  consumer. 

The  dairymen  of  California  should 
take  this  criticism  to  heart  because  the 
consumer  is  getting  educated  to  a  good 
quality  of  butter,  and  after  he  is  stung 
with  a  poor  square  of  butter,  he  looks 
for  the  brand  on  the  wrapper,  and  im- 
mediately puts  it  on  his  blacklist. 


DAIRY  NOTES. 


The  Corcoran  creamery  shipped  to  I^os 
Angeles  35,000  lbs.  of  butter-fat  during 
the  month  of  .January  in  the  shape  of 
sweet  cream. 

Many  new  dairies  are  going  on  the  prop 
erty  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  Irrigation 
Co.,  northeast  of  Willows.  Among  the 
new  settlers  jireiiaring  alfalfa  land  for 
dairy  purposes  are  F.  L.  Lord,  H.  A.  Merl- 
ing,  R.  .1.  Benri,  and  Bert  Holdenride. 

Every  ship  from  New  Zealand  brings  a 
load  of  butter  to  San  Francisco,  but  on 
account  of  the  use  of  boracic  acid  to  pre- 
serve it,  it  is  refused  entry  and  reshipped 
to  British  Columbia. 

There  is  great  activity  in  dairy  lines 
around  Wheatland  at  present.  Many  of 
the  farmers  are  putting  in  alfalfa,  and 
the  Horst  Hop  Co.  has  dug  uj)  a  large 
acreage  of  hops  to  prepare  for  alfalfa. 

The  Visalia  Co-operative  Creamery  re- 
cently held  a  meeting  and  elected  the  fol- 
lowing officers:  .John  Allen,  president; 
M.  S.  Bettencourt,  vice-president;  Seth 
Smith,  Jr.,  secretary,  and  W.  .1.  Beck, 
manager.  The  report  shows  that  during 
the  last  three  months  $44,762  had  been 
paid  out  to  |)atrons  for  butter-fat. 

The  Woodland  creamery  dispensed  dur- 
ing the  month  of  January.  $10,935  for 
liutter-fat.  The  average  price  paid  was 
36':;C.  per  pound. 

Winnipeg  has  a  milk  famine,  due  to 
many  of  the  farmers  in  that  locality  rais- 
ing wheat.  The  demand  is  so  great  that 
about  1000  gallons  of  milk  are  imported 
from  the  United  States  every  day.  The 
cost  of  the  milk  landed  in  Canada  is  10c. 
per  quart. 

S.  S.  Farnsworth.    a    dairyman  near 
Tulare,  obtained  $95.49  from  9  cows,  dur- 
ing last  month,  an  average  of  $10.61  jier 
I  cow. 

F.  Kaiser  of  the  Imperial  valley  is  in 
Kern  and  Ventura  counties  buying  dairy 
stock.  Within  the  last  few  months  Mr. 
Kaiser  has  imported  into  that  valley  some 
500  cows. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAUIiT'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


k  Sifs,  8p«.4j,  mmi  Posltlff  Can 
Thesafest.  li»Ht  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takei 

tlie  p!ai'(!  of  all  linami^nts  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
HeiiioveB  all  Bunch'-»nr  Blemlehes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSKDKS  ALL  CAUTERY 
OK  FIKINQ,  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemU/i 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  tatlafacclon 
Price  H  ,80  per  bottle.  Sold  by  dragKUts.  or  Bent 
b7  express,  charg^eg  paid,  wltb  fall  dIrectloDj  for 
ts  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circnian 
fHK  LAWTtKNCK-WILLIAMS  CO.,  CleTelind.  O. 


Jersey 


A  Fine  Thoroughbred 

BULL 

KHglble  tu  reelBtratlon,  solid  coirr,  large  honed 
animal.  Must  be  seen  to  be  ap,jrec'lated.  Write 
for  price. 

H,  E.  CHAPMAN, 


Big:  Ranch  Road, 


Napa,  Cal. 


IS  VOIR  I.AM)  FOR  SAI.K?  It  iiiny 
Niilf  N4»iiii>  KfiNti-nitT  ^vho  Im  IntcreMteil  In 
Cull  for  II  in    liiiid.      I.Nt   (if  pomnIIiI*-  piir- 

4'li»NiTM  Mfiit  for  yi.  Voii  wpit*'  4lire<*l  to 
t  hem,  iitiikr  nii1(*«  nh\'4*  at**'ntN*  (•oiiiiiiIm- 
Nl<»nM,  TIiIm  pliiu  In  efTft-tlve.  Send  toilny 
for  liHt. 

<-o-opkrativf:  farm  a(;k\(  v, 

\  allejo.  <'iillf<irnln. 


MR.  RANCHER  OR  SPECULATOR 
HERE  IS  YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 
TO  SECURE  320  ACRES 
AT  A  BARGAIN. 

THE  BEST  PIECE  OF  LAND  IN  ALAMEDA 
COUNTY  FOR  THE  MONEY 

320  acres  rich  level  land  wllbin  3  miles 
ol  Livermore  and  35  miles  of  Oakland, 
adapted  to  liie  raising  ol  bay,  grain,  grape  s 
and  allalla. 


FINE  FOB  SUBDIVISION 


SS5  Per  Acre      S8S  Per  Acre       $SS  Per  Acre 
ONE-THIRD  CASH,  BALANCE  IN  S  YEARS 


F.  D.  BURR  CO. 

968  BROADWAY.  OAKLAND.  CAL. 


700Acres  Of  Alfalfa  Land 

TO  RENT 

700  acres  of  sandy  loam,  located  on 
Putali  Creek,  near  Winters,  Solano  county. 
Will  rent  a.s  a  whole  or  divide  into  seven 
tracts  of  100  acres  each,  for  ten  years,  at 
a  cash  rental  of  $10  per  acre  per  year. 
Will  put  down  good  wells  for  irrigating 
purposes,  with  electric  line  on  each  piece. 
Alfalfa  is  at  its  best  on  this  land.  Write 
at  once  to 

WYATT  &  WILSON 

AGENTS 

Winters,  Yolo  Co.,  Cal. 


GET  A  RANCH  FROM  BATTLING 
NELSON  ON  EASY  PAYMENTS 


$350 


$350 


S3S0 


Recent  tests  show  that  in  both  goats' 
and  cows'  milk  the  morning  milk  was 
lower  in  fat  and  total  solids  than  the 
evening  milk. 


HE  TRANSMITS  HIS  QUALITIES 

W't'  arc  reliriiit;  from  tlie  business  and  so  olTer  at  a  reasiinable 
l)rice  a  ))r()ve(l  I'oal  jjetler.  iwe  show  his  colls.) 

IMPORTED  PERCHERON  STALLION  FOR  SALE 

s  years  old,  coal  black,  1900  lbs.,  a  grand  horse. 

Write  the  PACIFIC  SURAL  PRESS 


9-''  (hmIi  iin<l  y.'  eiK-h  month  buyn  one 
of  llioMi'  li).|iHliriil  rich  level  a'/4-«<'re  Home 
FurniH  In  the  l.lvermore  Valle.v.  No  het- 
ter  eliniiite.  no  heller  land  for  »  prolllnhle 
ponltr.v  runeh.  Onl.v  ifl  nilleN  from  Onk- 
lun<l. 

THIS  I, AM)  W  ll.i,  noi  ni.K  IN  1»HH  K 
W  ITHIN  Till-:  .M:.\T  3  VKARS. 

Ill  V  \<»W  AMI  >IAKK  THK  IMIOKIT. 

F.  D.  BURR  CO. 

968  BROADWAY.  OAKLAND.  CAL. 

WANTKH— (iKXKKAl,  >IA\A<;ICH  for 
Several  l.nrKe  KuneheH.  MumI  |ioM>.eHM 
HrMt-elnHM  e.\een<lve  ahlllty,  and  tcooil 
knowledge  of  farinlnK:  and  live  Mtoek. 
HiKheHt  Halary  will  he  paid.  State  aite 
and  experience.  AddreHN  Advert Uer,  Box 
eare  of  raellle  Hural  PreHM  to.,  (KIT 
Honard  St.,  San  KranelNOO. 


2335 -ACRE  RANCH 

FOR  SALE 


We  have  a  Stock  Ranch  of 
'2'^'.in  Aercs,  three  niiininsi 
stream.s,  two  barns,  two  houses, 
well  fenced,  rollin":  hills,  fjootl 
soil,  about  1500  acres  tillable, 
and  has  produced  as  hi<jh  as 
eighteen  sacks  of  wheat  per 
acre.  Four  miles  southwest  of 
Dunnigan,  Yolo  County. 

PRICE,  $18  PER  ACRE 

EASY  TERMS. 

Write  for  full  particulars  to 

WYATT  &  WILSON 

WINTERS 
Yolo  County,  -  Cal, 


ALFALFA  LAND 

Merced  County 

LET  THE  CROPS  PAY  FOR  YOUR  FARM 

We  will  sell  you  irrigated  land  in  our 
Merced  Colony  adjoining  the  city  lim- 
its of  Merced  on  a  crop  i)aynienl  plan. 
Make  one  i)ayment  in  cash,  then  th^ 
balance  of  the  purchase  i)rice  from  one- 
third  the  crop  each  year.  We  have 
confidence  in  the  i)roductivity  of  our 
land  or  we  could  net  make  this  i)roi)0- 
sition.  If  you  have  equal  confidence  in 
yourself,  write  us  today  for  particulars. 

10  and  20  acre  tracts.  $100  to  $125  per  acre. 
(Send  this  to  ub) 


Co-operative  Laud  &  Trnst  Co. 

595  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

(Pt^aje  fend  me  literature  on  your  Merced  Colony) 

NAME  


ADDRESS. 


MADELINE  MEADOWS 

Lassen  County 


You  cannot  altord  to  buy  land  In  the  W«st 
without  flrst  looking  up  Madeline  Mead- 
ows lands. 

Irrigation  system  now  In  operation. 

Any  size  farm  you  may  want  under  gravity 
irrigation  system. 

Total  price  including  perpetual  water 
rights. 

$40.00  Per  Acre 

Nine  years'  time. 
Write  or  call  for  full  detailed  information. 

ADDKESS  ALI,  INQUIKIRS  TO 

MADELINE  MEADOWS  LAND  6 
IRRIGATION  CO. 

463   IVflonadnock  Building 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


February  18,  1911 
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Poultry  Department. 


Conducted  by  M.  Russell  James. 


BROODING  THE  CHICKS. 


There  are  two  bad  habits  which  brooder 
chicks  must  be  guarded  against.  These 
are  huddling  and  cannibalism.  Chicks 
under  the  care  of  the  natural  mother 
never  get  into  these  habits  simply  be- 
cause the  hen  teaches  them  better.  Chicks 
are  mere  babies,  and  though  they  are  lots 
smarter  than  our  own  babies  at  that  early 
age,  the  little  creatures  must  be  shown 
what  things  to  eat  and  what  things  to 
do  in  this  big,  strange  world.  They  have 
a  craving  for  food,  and  they  know  that 
they  must  scratch  and  pick  for  it,  but 
they  are  unable  to  select,  and  so,  like 
the  human  infant,  everything  they  can 
swallow  goes  down  and  is  grist  for  the 
gizzard;  they  feel  the  need  of  hovering 
warmth  and  so  bunch  together,  with  their 
little  cuddling  call  for  "mother"  to  gather 
them  under  her  wing.  The  hen  invites 
them  to  eat  the  things  that  are  good  for 
them,  and  for  the  things  they  should  not 
touch  she  has  a  shake  of  the  head  and  a 
"kerr"  which  means  "don't"  in  hen  dia- 
lect. Unlike  the  human  infant,  they  never 
cry  for  that  which  they  should  not  have, 
nor  eat  of  forbidden  things.  The  hen 
gathers  them  under  her  with  a  coaxing 
call,  and  if  a  stupid,  sleepy  chap  persists 
in  yapping  out  in  the  cold,  she  will  try 
to  get  him  to  her  or  will  work  herself 
over  to  him  and  hover  him  willy  nilly. 
She  never  allows  her  little  babies  to 
huddle  together  in  the  cold. 

Neither  must  the  care-taker  allow  them 
to  do  so.  This  tendency,  like  cannibalism, 
must  be  nipped  in  the  bud,  else  it  will 
become  a  habit  that  is  difficult  to  break. 
It  is  fatal  to  the  quick  growth  of  the 
chicks  and  results  in  more  or  less  colds, 
diarrhea,  and  mortality  in  the  hatch. 

t'lIANCING  THE  CHICKS  I'HOM  THE  INCUKATOK 
TO  THE  lillOODEK. 

Unless  the  incubator  is  crowded  or  the 
weather  very  hot,  the  chicks  should  be 
left  in  the  machine  until  they  are  24 
hours  old.  On  the  evening  of  the  twenty- 
first  day  the  trays  should  be  removed,  to- 
gether with  shells  and  unhatched  eggs. 
If  the  temperature  has  not  been  run  too 
low  during  the  hatch,  all  chicks  that  are 
worth  while  will  be  out  by  then,  and  the 
unhatched  eggs  might  better  be  emptied 
into  a  bucket  of  water.  If  one  wishes  to 
give  them  a  further  trial,  wrap  them  in 
warm  flannel  and  place  them  in  a  warm 
basket  under  the  range.  Then  darken  the 
incubator,  open  the  ventilators,  keep  the 
temi)erature  steady  at  from  95  to  97  de- 
grees, and  leave  the  chicks  to  sleep  and 
complete  their  development. 

If  the  brooders  have  ever  been  used  be- 
fore, they  should  have  been  thoroughly 
disinfected,  aired,  and  dried.  On  the 
twenty-third  day  of  the  hatch  they  should 
be  all  ready  for  the  chicks:  that  is,  thor- 
oughly heated  and  prepared  by  sifting 
clean  sand  or  dry  earth  over  the  entire 
floor;  over  this  sift  pounded  shell,  and 
under  the  hover  a  bedding  of  the  sittings 
of  the  leaves  from  alfalfa  hay.  Have  the 
heat  under  the  hover  the  exact  degree  of 
that  in  the  incubator  from  which  the 
chicks  are  taken.  Remove  them  in  a  bas- 
ket lined  and  covered  with  a  warmed 
piece  of  old  blanket  or  flannel.  If  cold 
brooders  (fireless)  are  used,  either  have 
them  placed  in  a  warm  room  or  supply 
some  kind  of  artificial  heat  above  the 
hovers  for  the  first  few  days.  Oh,  yes, 
we  are  told  that  the  chicks  may  be  taken 
right  from  the  incubator  and  put  into  a 
cold  brooder  out  of  doors  with  the  weather 
singing  about  the  zero  point  or  below. 
It  may  be  true;  in  which  case  it  is  a 
curious  and  rather  cruel  experiment  in 
the  endurance  of  the  genus  Aves.  But 


we  wouldn't  recommend  it  to  the  poultry- 
man  who  is  out  for  profit  rather  than  ex- 
periment. 

The  brooder  may  be  left  open  a  few 
minutes  after  putting  the  chicks  therein 
and  the  babies  given  an  opportunity  to 
skip  and  flap  their  bits  of  wings,  and  take 
a  sip  of  water  and  a  few  bits  of  pounded 
shell  and  rolled  oats  (such  as  come  in 
breakfast  mush  packages),  but  just  as 
soon  as  they  begin  to  make  their  little 
cuddling  call  and  bunch  together  they 
must  be  put  under  the  hover,  the  lid 
closed  down  and  the  chicks  left  to  sleep 
a  couple  of  hours. 

For  the  first  two  or  three  days  after 
being  put  into  the  brooder  the  chicks 
should  not  be  allowed  beyond  it,  and  when 
they  are  first  allowed  out  of  it  a  small 
space  directly  in  front  of  the  brooder 
should  be  fenced  in  by  a  narrow  board 
or  strip  of  scantling.  This  space  should 
be  covered  with  sand  and  pounded  shells 
and  a  litter  an  inch  or  two  deep  of  dry 
alfalfa  leaves  where  the  chicks  should  be 
encouraged  to  scratch  for  chick  feed.  Now 
they  should  be  closely  watched  and  taught 
to  go  back  into  the  brooder  when  they 
begin  to  get  tired  and  cold.  Every  time 
they  show  an  inclination  to  huddle,  hustle 
them  back  into  the  brooder  and  do  not 
let  them  beyond  the  limited  space  in 
front  of  it  until  they  have  learned  to  go 
of  themselves  back  into  the  brooder  for 
rest  and  warmth.  Thus  the  huddling 
habit  will  be  nipped  in  the  bud. 


Southern  California  Pigeon  Show. 

The  i)opular  Pacific  Coast  pigeon  judge, 
Robert  y.  Moore,  of  Oakland,  who  judged 
these  two  shows,  sends  in  the  following 
notes: 

The  pigeon  show  season  in  California 
is  over  for  this  winter,  and  it  has  been 
the  most  successful  in  the  history  of  the 
Golden  State.  The  last  two  exhibitions 
were  held  in  southern  California.  Thf 
first  of  the  two  was  exclusively  a  pigeon 
show,  and  came  off  in  Luna  Park,  Los 
Angeles,  the  third  week  in  December,  fol- 
lowed three  weeks  later  by  the  one  in 
connection  with  the  annual  poultry  show 
at  San  Diego. 

In  the  way  of  entries  the  former  show 
led  all  others  in  the  State  this  season, 
there  being  550  birds  on  display.  While 
this  exceeded  in  numbers  the  one  recently 
held  in  Oakland  by  63  birds,  the  quality 
in  most  cases  was  not  so  good,  Oakland 
being  famed  as  the  mecca  of  pigeon 
fanciers  and  squab  breeders  all  over  the 
Coast.  The  cup  for  the  best  display  went 
to  G.  R.  King  of  Los  Angeles,  the  largest 
pigeon  dealer  in  California.  Mr.  King 
also  captured  the  two  Show  Homer  cups 
and  the  two  Carneaux  cups.  G.  R.  Whit- 
ney, of  Los  Angeles,  secretar,y  of  the 
Southwestern  Pigeon  Club  and  one  of  the 
few  fanciers  in  the  State  noted  for  being 
a  true  fancier  of  quality  birds,  exhibited 
the  finest  team  of  Short-face  Tumblers 
and  African  Owls  ever  seen  in  the  Far 
West,  some  of  his  birds  costing  £8  to  £12 
each  in  England.  He  won  both  cups 
awarded  to  these  varieties.  T.  R.  Quayle, 
of  Piedmont,  captured  the  three  .Jacobin 
cups.  He  showed  a  team  of  25  birds  in 
this  variety  in  all  the  leading  colors, 
which  was  one  of  the  attractions  of  the 
show,  as  this  pigeon  repiesents  one  of 
the  most  populai-  varieties  in  the  colum- 
barium. 

Pouters  brought  out  36  Pigmies  and  19 
English.  The  Pigmies  were  only  a  mod 
erate  lot,  all  being  toa  large  for  this  va- 
riety of  Bantam  Pouters.  Ten  of  the 
English  Pouters  shown  were  entered  for 
exhibitions  only  by  W.  ,1.  Beech  of  Whit- 
tier,  and  were  the  best  ever  seen  in  Los 
Angeles.  Dragoons  numbered  82  birds, 
the  largest  class  in  the  show.  .T.  Brenton, 
of  Los  Angeles,  exhibited  48  of  these,  cap- 
turing most  of  the  specials  for  this  breed. 
Flying  Homers  came  next  with  55  birds, 


10  of  which  were  prominent  Eastern  and 
Western  record  birds.  Among  the  prom- 
inent exhibitors  in  this  class  were  G.  W. 
Richardson  of  Oakland  and  Julius  Luh- 
dorff  of  'Visalia,  the  former  winning  the 
two  cups,  but  the  latter  showing  the  best 
long-distance  flying  bird  with  a  Pacific 
Coast  record.  Runts,  the  largest  of  all 
domestic  pigeons,  numbered  38,  and  most 
of  the  honors  in  this  class  fell  to  P.  D. 
Hall,  of  Los  Angeles,  with  his  wonderful 
European  winners  in  Whites,  Yellows, 
and  Blacks,  the  best  of  their  variety  in 
the  world.  Mr.  Halmer,  of  the  same  city, 
exhibited  a  pair  of  immense  Reds,  the 
best  ever  seen  here.  Fan-tails,  that  time- 
worn  variety  known  all  over  the  civil- 
ized world,  brought  out  but  17  entries 
and  two  exhibitors,  the  cup  going  to  D. 
S.  Heffelfinger,  of  San  Diego.  Carneaux, 
a  variety  which  has  little  to  recommend 
it  to  a  fancier,  brought  out  27  specimens, 
mostly  from  one  exhibitor.  There  were 
only  24  Maltese  Hen  Pigeons — a  slim 
showing  for  the  most  popular  variety  in 
California  the  past  five  years  with  both 
fancier  and  squab  breeder.  W.  L.  Culver, 
of  Oakland,  won  the  cup  on  this  variety 
with  a  bird  of  great  merit  which  was 
quickly  snatched  up  by  a  Los  Angeles 
breeder  for  $25.  There  were  40  Magpies 
in  various  colors,  all  shown  by  J.  F. 
Goforth,  of  San  Diego,  who  won  three 
handsome  cups,  including  the  one  for 
best  display  by  a  non-member  of  the 
Los  Angeles  club. 

The  San  Diego  club  show  brought  out 
268  birds.  Many  of  the  winners  at  the 
Los  Angeles  show  repeating  their  win- 
nings. W.  J.  Head,  of  West  Berkeley, 
sent  down  one  of  his  fine  strings  of  beau- 
tiful fancy  pigeons  and  won  the  cup  for 
the  best  Runt  in  the  show. 


THOROUGHBRED  BUFF  LEGHORNS 

Proven  ivintor  layer.s;  (i(IO  lii-ns  Nrle<'te<l 
by  Hnicnn  NyNtcill.  In  l>r«'t'ilinK  yiiril.H. 

rhickN.  iflO  per  1(10.  Or<Ier.s  tiiken  only 
for  May  and  June  flellvery. 

Ekkh  for  hatehin^;,  *5  per  flOO;  per 
setting. 

R.  M.  HEMPEI,, 
R.  F.         No.  J,  l.athrop.  I'al. 


F.  BALDWIN'S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  from  Seattle  down; 

out  of  a  pos.sible  36  prizes 
in  .S  shows  this  season.  Bred 
ai  layers  llrsl.  Stoclt,  any 
age,  for  sale  at  reasonable 
prices.  Kegs  $8  and  ?12  per 
100  .Settings  $2  up.  S  nd 
for  new  Iree  folder  and  prices. 

1st  Pullet,  *.  Y.  P.  Ex.      49  WaibiDitoo  Ave  ,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


POULTRY. 


WAYSIDE  POULTRY  YARDS.  Petaluma, 
Calif.— HATCHINO  EGGS  from  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  Buff  OrpinRtons.  Rhode 
Island  Red.s,  Light  Rrahma.s  and  Hou- 
dans.  $6  per  100.  EXIITBITIDN  MAT- 
INGS  of  White  Leghorns  and  Black 
Bantams,  $5  per  15;  $7.50  per  30.  Ad- 
dress Carl  Gregory,  Manager. 


PIONEER  POULTRY  YARDS— Standard 
bred  Light  and  I5ark  Brahmas,  Buff 
Cochins.  R.  I.  Reds,  Houdans.  Black  Mi- 
norcas,  Cornish  Fowls,  Brown  I>eghorns, 
Bronze  turkeys,  peacocks,  guineas  and 
Rouen  ducks.  Address  W.  A.  FRENCH 
545  W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


SULLIVANS'  BUFF  ORPINGTONS— 1000 
birds  to  select  from.  Trios.  $7.50  and  up 
Eggs  for  liatching,  $2  and  $:!.  Special 
selection.  Prices  on  application.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  S.  SULLIVAN,  25  Market 
St..  Agnew,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS— R.  I.  Reds,  S.  C.  White 
LeglKiiiis  iiud  Barred  Roc'ks;  also  eggs 
for  hatcliing;  good  laying  strain.  (•''air- 
mount  Hatchery,  Box  29  B,  R.  F.  D. 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES— 221  egg  strain 
Owner  first-prize  coc  kerel.  Oakland  and 
Petaluma  1909.  Ekk>^  rier  15  H  R 
WINTRINGHAM,  Middletown.  Lake  Co' 
Cal. 

CHICKS.  10c, — Shipped  anywhere;  30  va- 
rieties; thiiidUKlihr.Ml  chickens  antl  eggs- 
free  circular.  I  iiKl.siili.  Haleherv  S07 
Mt.  Vernon  .\\e..  San   l^'iancisco,  Cal. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS  —  Eggs  for 
hatching,  $1  per  setting;  $2  for  30;  for 
50  or  more,  5c  each.  F.  L.  HUNT 
Lincoln  Ave.,  Napa,  Cal. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATORTca,  Petaluma, 
Cal. — You  will  be  pleased  with  our  new 
Free  CATALOGUE.    Send  for  it. 

FREE  BOOK  —  "Poultry  Feeding  for 
Profit."  on  application  to  Coulso'n  Co., 
Petaluma,  Cal.,  Box  P. 


CARJIINGTON  WHITE  LEGHORNS— Send 
fat  circular.  Address  C.  B.  CARRING- 
TON,  Hayward,  Cal. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS— Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B. 
Morris.  Lodi,  Cal. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart, 
Clements.  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 

TWIN  OAKS  FARM— W.  H.  Bissell,  Pro- 
prietor.  Livermore,  Cal. — Buff,  White 
Orpington. 


ORPINGTONS— White,    Buff,    stock,  eggs. 
Ellen  Jacque,  3117  School  St.,  Fruitvale. 

HATCHING  EGGS— White  Leghorns.  Cir- 
cular  164.    A.  H.  Gregory.  T'Yuil'valeTCal. 

MANHATTAN  Egg  and  Stock  Pood  keeps 
Stock  and  Poultry  healthy:  try  it. 


THE  ARENBERG   BROODER  STOVE 

Proven  to  be  the 
most  successful 
Brooder  Stove  on  the 
market.  Awarded 
gold  medal  for  most 
meritorius  California 
invention  at  Cali- 
fornia State  Fair. 
Sacramento,  Septem- 
ber, 1910.  Burns  dis- 
tillate; perfectly  sim- 
ple and  easy  to  manage.  Write  for  detallH. 
H.   F.   ARKIVBERG.  retaluma.  Cal. 


SANITARY  FIRELESS  BROODER 


Tlie  most  perfect  brooder  made. 
Perfectly  sanitary,  perfect  ventila- 
tion, no  corners  to  crowd  into.  No 
swcMlin^,  no  siT^othering,  no  oil  to 
bu.v,  no  lamps  to  till,  no  risk  of  loss 
by  Hre.  No  night  work — .just  per- 
fect. Our  guarantee  with  every 
brooder.  Price  75  to  100  capacitv. 
$6.00.  We  pay  the  freight.  Send  for 
circular. 

Manufactured  and  for  sale  by 

Sanitary  Fireless  Brooder  Co. 

Grafon,  California 


WARD'S  ORIGINAL  riRELESS  BROODERS 


PRODUCES  5TR0N0ER.I1EALTHIEfi  CHICKS  THAN  ANV  tlEJTED  BROODER 

  rULLY  GUARANTEED  

NO  lAMPS.  NO  OIL^BILL.  NO  dancer  OF  FIRE 

.       ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLETAND  DELIVERED  PRICES 

Gen. Sales  Acts  Box  B.  Petaluma  Cal. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS 

FROM  A.  V.  P  WIIVIVERS. 
Indian  Runner  Ducks  lay  eggs  that  sell  as  "firsts."     They  don't  mind  cold  feet 
and  they  lay  In  winter.     They  eat  cheap  feed  and  lay  upwards  of  200  eggs  a  year. 
They  mature  at  five  months.    They  are  well  called  "mortgage  lifters." 

Eggs  lor  hatching.  KaiK^h  on  Hay  ward  Hill  at  the  junction  ol  the  Livermore  and  Crow 
Canon  Roads.    Visitors  welcome  every  day  In  the  week. 

MELLETTE  &  CO..  Hayward.  Cal.,  R  3 
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Our  Flag. 

What  heart  in  this  great  nation, 

Does  not  with  rapture  thrill 
And  burn  with  ardent  yearnings. 

And  seek  with  earnest  will 
To  hold  our  royal  banner  high, 

And  keep  its  colors  bright — 
To  open  every  silken  fold 

And  fling  it  to  the  light. 

Heaven  dropped  I'or  this  her  silver  stars, 

And  the  great  sea  unrolled 
The  fabric  of  her  mighty  breast, 

To  tint  each  silken  fold. 
"Lest  we  forget"  the  fateful  cost, 

And  pride  and  greed  increase — 
Deep  tints  of  war  lie  side  by  side 

With  the  white  wing  of  peace. 

If  e'er  this  flag  is  humbled, 

Our  martyrs  lived  in  vain. 
And  purity  and  peace  are  grieved. 

And  will  they  smile  again? 
If  o'er  grim  evils  she  should  float. 

Setting  a  seal  untrue. 
Heaven  might  withdraw  her  silver  stars. 

The  sea  take  back  her  blue. 

Guard,  then,  the  banner  that  we  love. 

With  kind  and  jealous  eye. 
That  leads  all  needy  nations  ui) 

To  life  and  liberty — 
That  spreads  her  wing  of  peace  abroad. 

That  stands  for  God  and  right, 
Then  open  every  silken  fold 

And  fling  it  to  the  light. 

— Mary  O.  Page. 


A  Boy's  Winter. 

Are  you  giving  the  boy  his  chance  for 
enjoyment  on  the  farm  in  the  winter? 
In  California,  where  work  out  of  doors 
may  be  done  practically  every  day,  the 
boy  may  not  get  his  share  of  the  good 
times  which  older  one  enjoyed  in  the 
colder  climate  of  the  East,  and  which 
forms  a  happy  memory. 

The  boy  is  always  popularly  supposed 
to  have  these  pleasures  in  the  winter,  if 
he  lives  on  the  farm,  and  often  he  does; 
but  sometimes  fathers  and  mothers  do 
not  realize  how  passionately  the  boy  longs 
for  them,  nor  how  much  it  will  mean  to 
his  older  years,  if  he  can  look  back  upon 
these  happy,  happy  times  of  childhood. 

Father  and  mother  should  be  big  play- 
fellows, as  well  as  parents,  to  the  grow- 
ing boy,  if  he  is  to  benefit  by  the  beau- 
tiful relationship.  To  go  shooting  with 
father  may  seem  a  little  thing  to  the 
older  man,  who  would  rather  stay  at  home 
and  toast  his  feet  before  the  fire;  but  to 
the  boy  it  is  the  initiation  into  manhood; 
it  brings  to  him  the  feeling  that  comrade- 
ship between  his  father  and  himself  will 
be  a  matter  which  the  coming  years  will 
give  him  in  increasing  measure;  he's  not 
so  apt  to  marry  without  consulting  his 
father,  if  they  have  become  one  in  sport 
as  well  as  in  work. 

And  if  mother  will  give  a  [larty  now 
and  then  for  Tom  as  well  as  for  Bess, 
she  will  be  rewarded  far  beyond  her 
dreams.  Tom,  to  be  sure,  will  not  care 
to  wear  his  best  clothes,  and  it's  likely 
that  he  will  be  indifferent  to  the  presence 
of  girls;  but  he  would  like  to  go  out  in 
the  barn  and  have  two  or  three  of  moth- 
er's big  apple  pies,  and  a  jar  of  dough- 
nuts to  eat  while  he  plays  all  the  games 
dear  to  boyhood  on  the  dusty  floor. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  sports 
which  can  so  easily  be  procured  in  the 
winter  days  should  not  be  enjoyed  by  the 
older  members  of  the  family;  mother  and 
father  will  be  all  the  happier  and  all  the 
younger  for  enjoying  a  good  laugh  with 
the  boys  and  girls. 

Blessings  never  seem  so  bright  as 
when  we  look  back  on  them;  one  needs 


to  hear  the  old  man  talking  of  his  happy 
winter  days  on  the  farm  to  know  how 
truly  bright  these  homely  pleasures  shine 
in  the  dullness  of  after  life. 

Let  your  boy  play,  father  and  mother; 
it's  the  surest  outlet  for  much  that  will 
smoulder  and  become  evil,  if  it  is  re- 
l)ressed.  Let  him  have  the  run  of  the 
barn;  give  him  a  good  gun,  and  don't  re- 
fuse him  the  time  to  use  it. 


How  to  Clean  House. 


(For  Men.) 

Housecleaning  time  is  dreaded  justly  by 
a  great  many  people,  but  the  thoughtful 
husband  may  get  it  through  with  in  short 
order.  Washing  windows,  for  instance, 
is  always  gone  about  in  such  an  awk- 
ward way,  the  windows  being  washed  in 
statu  quo,  so  to  speak.  A  simpler  way 
is  to  take  the  windows  out  and  send  them 
to  the  laundry. 

Dusting  the  pictures  is  also  usually  at- 
tended with  much  hard  work.  A  quick 
and  simple  plan  is  take  hold  of  the  frame 
firmly  and  swing  the  picture  back  and 
forth,  hitting  it  sharply  against  the  wall 
each  time.  This  dislodges  the  dust,  which 
falls  to  the  floor  and  may  easily  be  swept 
up. 

If  you  have  no  vacuum  cleaner,  you 
may  improvise  one  with  an  old  bicycle 
pump  by  attaching  a  funnel  to  the  nozzle. 
Then  work  the  pump  backward,  so  that, 
instead  of  forcing  the  air  out.  it  will  be 
drawn  in.  The  rugs  may  soon  be  cleaned 
in  this  way. 

Washing  the  woodwork  is  another  futile 
procedure.  Simply  get  a  few  gallons  of 
paint  and  paint  over  the  grime  on  the 
woodwork. 

To  rei)olish  the  hardwood  floors,  take 
your  wife's  manicure  buffer  and  sit  down 
in  a  comfortable  position  and  go  to  work. 
You  will  be  surprised  at  what  a  pleasant 
way  this  will  be  to  while  away  the  even- 
ings.— Judge. 


To  Stain  Old  Floors. 


An  old  floor,  if  not  too  badly  worn,  can 
be  dressed  up  to  look  very  creditably,  by 
staining  it,  says  Shoppol's  Owners'  and 
Builders'  .Magazine.  At  all  events,  it  can 
be  measurably  improved  in  appearance 
by  this  process.  It  should  first  be  thor- 
oughly cleaned,  all  grease  spots  and 
splotches  of  old  paint  being  removed  by 
the  use  of  caustic  potash.  The  surface 
should  then  be  sandpapered,  and  the 
cracks  filled  with  putty. 

A  dark  walnut-colored  stain  can  be 
made  with  burnt  umber,  ground  in  oil, 
and  boiled  linseed  oil.  The  consistence 
of  the  mixture  must  not  exceed  that  of 
the  oil,  and  if  it  needs  thinning,  a  little 
turpentine  will  fill  the  bill.  Or  better  still, 
ready-mixed  material  may  be  had  at  paint 
stores.  Apply  the  stain  with  a  rag, 
preferably,  or  a  brush.  If  one  coat  is 
not  sufficient  to  darken  the  floor  enough, 
a  second  coat  may  be  applied.  If  you 
prefer,  get  a  light-colored  stain;  it  is 
more  fashionable  and  does  not  show  dust 
as  readily.  The  stain  should  be  well 
rubbed  in.  Twenty-four  hours  after  it 
has  been  ai)plied,  the  waxing  may  be  done. 
Shave  a  pound  of  beeswax  into  thin 
strips,  and  soak  it  over  night  in  a  gal- 
lon of  turpentine,  and  apply  it  to  the  floor 
with  a  rag.  Additional  coats  from  time 
to  time  will  add  to  the  polish. 


The  Eleventh  One. 


A  teacher  in  a  big  elementary  school 
had  given  a  lesson  in  an  infants'  class 
on  the  Ten  Commandments.  In  order  to 
test  their  memories,  she  asked,  "Can  any 
little  child  give  me  a  commandment  with 
only  four  words  in  it?" 

A  hand  was  raised  immediately. 

"Well?"  said  the  teacher. 

"Keep  off  the  grass,"  was  the  reply. 


The  Jollier. 


"He  may  not  mean  just  what  he  says, 

But  still  he  wears  a  smile — 
The  kind  that  gladdens  up  the  heart — 

And  that  is  worth  the  while. 
You've  failed,  perhaps  you  know  it,  too. 

Yet  he  your  work  will  praise. 
And  when  he  leaves  you,  you  will  find 

Your  hopes  have  had  a  raise." 

"The  slap  he  gives  you  on  the  back 

Says,  'Fine,  old  boy!'  to  you. 
His  little  jolly  helps  a  lot 

When  troubles  have  you  blue. 
He  may  not  mean  just  what  he  says, 

But  still  he  wears  a  smile; 
The  jollier — God  bless  him! — is 

A  liar  thtt's  worth  while." 


Household  Hints. 


Hardwood  or  stained  floors  need  not 
be  washed  with  soap  and  water  more 
than  once  every  two  or  three  weeks.  If 
rubbed  with  an  oiled  rag  once  a  week 
they  can  be  kept  in  good  condition. 

The  furniture  should  be  washed  with 
warm  water  and  soap  once  in  a  while, 
but  it  must  be  well  dried  and  polished 
afterward.  To  polish  use  a  chamois-skin, 
or  in  case  of  hand-polished  furniture  it 
should  be  rubbed  by  hand.  Do  not  wash 
oftener  than  necessary  to  remove  dirt  or 
cloudy  effects. 

Soft  tissue  paper  or  paper  napkins  are 
excellent  for  shining  the  windows. 

The  buttons  should  be  cut  off  all  old 
garments  before  they  are  thrown  away. 
You  may  find  use  for  them  some  day. 

Particles  of  any  kind  should  not  be 
thrown  in  the  sink,  as  they  are  liable  to 
stop  up  the  pipe. 

Should  the  finger  get  burned  while 
cooking,  stick  it  in  grease  of  some  kind 
immediately.  This  will  prevent  blister- 
ing. 

If  the  hair  is  inclined  to  be  too  oily, 
shake  a  little  orris-root  powder  through 
it.   Try  not  to  get  it  on  the  scalp. 

A  pinch  of  borax  in  the  water  makes 
the  hair  soft  and  fluffy. 

Carpets  may  be  scrubbed  with  a  brush 
and  soap  and  water. 

A  few  oyster  shells  burned  in  a  hot  fire 
in  the  kitchen  range  will  loosen  clink- 
ers from  the  firebrick. 

To  remove  ink  stains  from  white  goods 
soak  the  stained  parts  in  sour  milk  for 
several  hours. 

Put  a  few  drops  of  ammonia  in  the 
water  in  which  glassware  is  washed. 


Prune  Pie. 


One-half  pound  prunes,  one-half  cup 
sugar,  one  slice  of  lemon,  two  level  tea- 
spoons butter,  one  level  tablesoon  flour. 

Wash  the  prunes  thoroughly  and  soak 
over  night.  Cook  in  the  same  water,  add- 
ing the  sugar  and  lemon,  remove  the 
prunes,  and  reduce  syrup  to  two  table- 
spoons. Line  a  plate  with  paste,  add  the 
prunes,  stoned  and  cut  in  pieces,  and  the 
Syrup.  Dot  over  with  the  butter  and 
sprinkle  with  the  flour.  Cover  with  paste, 
pressing  the  edges  well  together.  Bake 
in  a  moderate  oven  until  well  browned. 


No  Time  to  Loa^- 

Two  Irishmen  who  were  '6ut  gunning 
had  but  one  gun  between  them;  and  the 
one  with  the  gun,  seeing  a  bird  on  the 
end  of  a  limb,  took  careful  aim  to  shoot, 
when  the  other  cried: 

"Fer  Hivin's  sake  don't  shoot,  Pat." 

"Why?"  said  Pat,  astonished. 

"The  gun  isn't  loaded,   said  the  other. 

"But  I  tell  ye  the  bird  won't  wait,"  said 
Pat. — Exchange. 


I  believe  that  the  mind  can  be  perma 
nently  profaned  by  the  habit  of  attending 
to  trivial  things,  so  that  all  our  thoughts 
shall  be  tinged  with  triviality. — Thoreau. 


THE  HAMLIN  SCHOOL 

l!l!;tO   I'lu'lflt*   Avr.,   Sou  Krmn'lxi'o 
A   UoiirilluK   anil   Day  S«-hool 
for  CilrlH 

Accredited  by  tlie  t'nivcrsity  of  Cali- 
fornia, by  Leland  .Stanford  Junior  Uni- 
versity, and  by  Kastern  colleges.  Spe- 
cial courses  in  study  are  also  offered. 

Lessons  In  Drawing  and  Painting. 
Elocution,  Vocal  and  Instrumental 
Music. 

A  course  of  lessons  on  Harmony  is 
given  each  week  by  Prof.  Wm.  J.  Mc- 
t'oy  of  the  University  of  California,  and 
is  open  to  students  outside  the  school. 

Courses     of     lessons     in  Household 
Kconomics.  with  all  the  appliances  for 
cooking,  etc..  are  given  eacli  week  by 
Miss  Alice  MoLear,  a  graduate  of  the 
Drexel  Institute,  Philadalphia,  and  are 
open  to  students  outside  the  school. 
For  further  particulars,  address 
MISS  .SARAH  D.  HAMLIN, 
2230  Pacific  Avenue. 
School  reopens  .7;inuary  9.  1911.  Pupils 
.iiliiiit tfd  at  any  time. 


MILLS  COLLEGE 

Only   \\ Oiiiaii'ft   COIIrne  on   Pnelflc  Coant 

Located  near  Oakland,  within  short  dis- 
tance of  San  Francisco  and  the  great  uni- 
versities of  the  West.  r'ull  collegiate 
courses  leading  to  degrees.  Entrance  and 
graduation  requirements  equivalent  to 
those  of  Stanford  and  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Students  fitted  to  teach  regular 
lines  of  academic  work  and  Home  Econ- 
omics. Special  advantages  offered  In 
music,  art  and  librar.v  work.  Well  equipped 
science  laboratories  and  gymnasium.  Spe- 
cial attention  to  health  of  students  and 
provision  for  outdoor  life.  Courses  so  ar- 
ranged that  ntw  college  students  may  en- 
ter second  semester,  opening  January  11. 
1911. 

For  catalogue  and  brochure  of  views, 
address  President's  Secretary,  Mills  Col- 
lege P.  O..  California. 


Trade  Mark  Re^. 


$5,000  to  $20,000 

a  year  can  be  made  by 
raising  Domestic  Trout 
for  th-;  Market;  very 
little  money  rcquir«  .0 
start  with. 

100  BREEDERS 
will  give  you 

1 50.000  ,trout  a  year. 

One  Female  Trout  will 
spawn  2000.  Send  $1.00 
for  my  book  which  tells 
you  how  to  build,  hatch 
and  feed  trout  for  the 
market. 

Ewings  Trout  Farm 

Fitch  Mountain  Tav6ni 

HealdsburK,  -  Sonoma  Co. 
California 


THE  MONITOR  WAY 

Saves  60H  In  power  and  etflclency  In  elevating 
water  from  an  ordinary  well  and  performs  a 
hundred  other  duties  on  the  farm.  Is  cheap 
and  reliable  and  never  out  of  order. 


Write  for   Information  on  Monitor  UasoUn 
Engines  and  Monitor  Windmills. 

A.  R.  EATON  &  CO.,  40S  10th  St.,  Oakland. 


The  Boss  Tree  Protcclor 

Made  ol  Yucca  Palm 

Is  cheap,  durable,  and 
quickly  put  on  the  tree.  It 
prevents  rabbits  from  de- 
stroying your  trees.  A  sure 
protection  against  frost, 
sunburn,  grasshoppers  or 
dry  winds.  Can  be  easily 
moved;  will  last  for  years. 
Send  tor  samples. 


Price 

Per  1000 

10  in.  long.  7  in.  wlde^,  $9.50 
12  in.  long.  7  in.  wide,  10.50 
14  in.  long,  7  in.  wide,  11.50 
16  in.  long,  7  in.  wide.  13.00 
18  in.  long,  7  In.  wide.  14.50 
24  In.  long.  7  in.  wide,  17.00 
30  in.  long,  7  in.  wide,  20.00 

YUCCA  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1380  Willow  Street,  Lot  Angeles,  Cal. 

Blake,  Moffitt  6  Towne 

[)«tl«n  t>    1400  FOUBTB  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 

DADCD  Blake,  Moffltt  4  Towne,  Los  Angelee 
lArCn  Blake,  MoFkU  *  Co.  Portland,  Oregon 
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OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS'  DEPARTMENT. 


Conducted  by  M.  Russell  James. 


Make  the  Best  of  It. 


A  merry  heart,  a  merry  laugh, 
A  face  with  lots  of  sun  in  it, 

A  merry  tongue  with  merry  chaff, 
And  quip  with  lots  of  fun  in  it! 

If  trouble  comes,  and  trouble  will. 
When  others  make  a  guest  of  it, 

Keep  on  a  smiling  face,  and  still 
Strive  on  and  make  the  best  of  it. 

And  if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst, 
And  life  has  no  more  zest  in  it. 

Well,  there  are  fewer  clouds  to  burst. 
So  why  not  make  the  best  of  it? 

Then  learn  to  leave  behind  you  care- 
A  fool  but  walks  abreast  of  it; 

Don't  be  a  victim  of  despair. 
But  always  make  the  best  of  it. 

— New  York  Sun. 


Moonlight  Tobogganing. 

A  grandpa  who.  was  a  boy  in  the  early 
half  of  the  last  century  used  to  tell  old- 
time  tales  to  his  young  folks,  and  the  fol- 
lowing is  one  of  them: 

We  were  all  farmer  boys  living  in  the 
Black  Rock  district  in  old  York  State. 
We  boys  had  fun  in  those  days — more 
tun,  it  seems  to  me,  than  you  chaps  get 
out  of  the  present  times.  But  the  great- 
est fun  of  all  was  the  Niagara  river  that 
rippled  over  the  shingly  shores  as  tame 
as  any  streamlet  in  calm  summer  weather, 
but  came  dashing  and  crashing  with  ice 
floes  in  the  breaking  up  of  winter. 

In  the  summertime  we  boys — and  girls, 
too — used  to  smuggle  our  parents'  sap- 
troughs  (little  dug  outs  used  to  catch  the 
sap  when  the  sugar  maples  were  tapped 
in  the  spring)  to  the  river  and  use  them 
for  canoes.  Many  a  ducking  we  got  as 
we  paddled  our  canoe,  for  the  troughs 
had  a  habit  of  turning  turtle  under  us, 
and  this  was  usually  followed  by  a  warm- 
ing with  a  hickory  switch,  for  canoeing 
was  a  forbidden  sport. 

In  the  breaking  up  of  winter  the  float- 
ing ice  would  often  become  lodged  against 
the  shore  and  piled  up  into  glittering 
icebergs,  which  in  melting  and  freezing 
were  welded  together  into  a  small  moun- 
tain of  glary  ice.  On  the  shore  side,  this 
often  formed  a  grand  toboggan  slide 
which  was  the  boss  attraction  for  us 
while  it  lasted.  We  would  crawl  up  on 
our  hands  and  knees,  then  with  a  bit 
of  thin  board  for  a  sled,  would  go  whizz- 
ing down  the  steep  incline.  You  may 
guess  whether  we  youngsters  made  the 
most  of  our  opportunities  for  engaging  in 
this  sport,  both  in  and  out  of  time.  One 
of  these  occasions  was  impressed  upon 
my  mind  by  a  scare  that  must  have  set 
me  back  a  year  in  my  growth.  That  year 
the  floating  ice  had  piled  up  to  unusual 
heights,  and  the  thawing  and  freezing 
had  left  the  surface  in  the  land  side  a 
steep  sheet  of  glare  ice.  We  youngsters 
stayed  with  this  grand  toboggan  slide  as 
long  as  we  dared  on  our  way  home  from 
school  each  day,  but  hadn't  got  nearly 
enough  of  the  sport.  One  evening  a  half 
dozen  of  us  boys  put  our  heads  together 
and  planned  to  steal  out  after  chores  and 
supper,  and  take  a  slide  by  moonlight — 
and  also  take  chances  on  consequences 
in  case  we  were  found  out. 

It  was  a  keen,  cold  night,  with  a  mist 
of  frost  shimmering  in  the  bright  moon- 
light, when  we  stole  forth  to  enjoy  the 
stolen  fruits  of  pleasure.  The  toboggan 
slide  was  a  sheet  of  glittering  whiteness 
in  the  moonlight,  and  far  too  steep  and 
glary  to  crawl  up  from  that  side.  We 
had  to  work  our  way  up  from  the  other 
side  where  there  was  rough  and  broken 
ice  for  a  foothold. 


Just  as  my  chum  and  I  had  reached 
the  top  a  little  in  advance  of  the  others, 
and  were  raising  our  heads  out  of  the 
shadow,  we  saw  something  that  nearly 
froze  us  stiff.  It  was  an  immense  shadow, 
thrown  across  the  snow  a  few  rods  away, 
of  a  man  raising  a  gun  to  his  shoulder, 
and  the  gun  was  being  pointed  our  way. 

"Ha's  going  to  shoot  us  for  a  bear!" 
howled  my  chum,  and  then  we  both  let 
out  a  yell  that  made  the  moonlight  shiver, 
and  tumbled  backward  upon  the  boys 
crawling  up  behind  us,  who  lost  their 
foothold,  and  we  all  rolled  to  the  bottom 
together,  a  mass  of  bruised  boys  and 
crumbling  ice. 

The  man  with  the  gun  proved  to  be 
my  chum's  father,  whose  cattle  corral  had 
been  visited  by  a  bear  the  night  previous, 
and  a  calf  killed,  and  he  was  out  gunning 
for  bruin. 

Six  boys  went  to  bed  that  night  with 
a  certain  portion  of  their  anatomy  too 
warm  for  comfort.  For  once,  however, 
we  were  glad  to  get  off  with  the  lesser 
evil  in  the  face  of  what  even  our  scatter 
brains  realized  was  a  close  call. 


This  Boy  Was  Prize  Winner. 


At  the  last  Oakland  poultry  show, 
Richard  Brook,  a  boy  about  twelve  years 
old,  won  two  great  big  cups  on  a  pair  of 
Bantams,  one  for  the  best  bird  bred  and 
owned  by  a  boy,  and  the  other  for  the 
best  pair  of  Bantams  in  the  show. 

So  you  see  it  was  no  "fluke  win,"  after 
all.  It  ought  to  encourage  the  young 
folks  to  start  in  as  poultry  breeders. 
Wouldn't  it  be  a  good  thing  to  have  spe- 
cials for  both  the  boys  and  the  girls  in 
all  the  premium  lists? — Los  Angeles  Poul- 
trycraft. 

There's  a  tip  for  our  young  folks.  Why 
not  strive  to  be  prize-winners?  If  you 
put  in  your  best  efforts,  whether  you  get 
the  immediate  prize  or  not,  you  will  be 
winners.  You  will  win  the'  knowledge 
and  strength  to  "get  there"  in  life,  which 
is  common  parlance  for  reaching  success 
in  whatever  you  undertake.  Every  faith- 
ful effort  we  make  toward  some  worthy 
end  helps  us  to  success  all  along  the  line. 
It  is  those  who  have  never  learned  while 
young  to  take  hold  of  a  thing  and  hold 
on  to  it  that  reap  life's  failures. 

If  our  young  folks  are  inspired  by 
Richard  Brook's  example  and  will  start 
in  this  spring  trying  to  raise  some  fine 
chickens  to  enter  in  the  fall  shows,  we 
wilt  give  them  every  possible  help  in  the 
way  of  instruction  and  advice.  Ask  your- 
selves each  this  question:  "If  this  little 
boy  was  a  prize  winner,  why  niay  not  I 
be?"  And  then  repeat  to  yourself  the 
old  ditty: 

"All  that  other  folks  can  do, 

Why  with  patience  may  not  you? 

Only  keep  this  rule  in  view, 
Try,  try  again!" 


Profit  in  Currants. 


Here's  another  tip  as  to  ways  of  earn- 
ing the  honest  dollar:  Set  out  a  corner 
of  the  garden  to  currant  bushes.  There 
are  no  other  fruits  which  may  be  so 
quickly  raised  and  easily  handled  by  even 
small  children  as  currants,  and  the  prices 
for  this  fruit  are  constantly  upward  in 
our  markets.  Currants  may  be  most  re- 
lied on  of  any  small  fruit  for  a  crop,  if 
kept  free  from  the  currant  worm.  Early 
application  of  helebore  powder  will  de- 
stroy this  pest,  and  a  good  crop  is  almost 
sure  to  follow.  Remaining  on  the  bushes 
from  two  to  three  weeks,  they  give  better 
opportunity  to  market  than  most  other 
berries. 


FARMS  WANTED— Don't  pay  commis- 
sions. We  find  you  direct  buyer.  Write 
describing  property,  naming  lowest  price. 
We  help  buyers  locate  desirable  properties 
FREE.  AMERICAN  INVESTMENT  ASSO- 
CIATION, 93  Palace,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Farming  Tools 

are  money  savers.    High  quality  con- 
sidered, the  lowest  price  tools  made. 
Last  twice  the  "life"  of  common  tools. 
Cost  nothing  for  repairs  and  do  better 
work  after  years  of  use  than  many  other 
tools   do  when  shining  new  from  the 
Hardware  Store. 

Every  hand  farming  tool  on  which  you  find  the 
Keen  Kutter  trade  mark  is  covered  by  a  broad 
gauge  guarantee.  If  a  Keen  Kutter  fork,  hoe,  rake, 
scythe,  snath,  shovel,  axe  or  hay  knife,  shows  an 
imperfection  of  any  kind,  or  fails  to  do  the  work  for 
which  it  was  intended,  easily  and  fast,  you  get 
your  money  back.  The  same  guarantee  covers 
Keen  Kutter  shop  tools,  razors,  shears,  pocket- 
knives  and  table  cutlery. 

"The  Recollection  of  Quality  'Remains 
Long  Softer  the  Trice  is  Forgotten. " 

Trade  Mark  Registered.  — E.  C.  SIMMONS. 

If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  us. 

Simmons  Hardware  Company,  Inc.* 
St.  Louis  and  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


GOLDEN  STATE 
LIMITED 


The  embodiment  of  the  best  in  the 
railroad  world  of  travel,  insuring  a  trip 
of  comfort,  convenience  and  enjoyment. 

Daily  between  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  via 
Los  Angeles  and  El  Paso. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 


TICKET  OFFICES 


FLOOD  BUILDING. 


PALACE  HOTEL, 


MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT, 
THIRD  AND  TOWNSEND  STREETS  DEPOT, 


BROADWAY  AND  13th  STREETS, 


OAKLAND 


NORTHWESTERN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

Cloverdale  Citrus  Fair 

Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday  and  Sunday 

February  21st  to  26th.  1911 
Reduced   Rates    to   Cloverdale  and  Return. 

J.  J.  GEARY, 

G.  P.  Agent. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  Feb.  15,  1911. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
present  prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

There  is  ver.v  little  trading  anywhere 
on  the  Coast,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to 
weakness  in  ijrices.  Red  Russian  is  lower 
and  it  is  hardl.v  jiossiblc  to  obtain  quoted 
prices  on  club,  though  holders  are  not 
inclined  to  accept  less.  Offerings  from 
growers  are  small,  and  in  this  State  they 
have  comparatively  little  on  hand. 

California  Club   $1.50  @1.55 

Sonora    1.62i/.@1.70 

White  Australian    1.55  @1.65 

Northern  Club    1.52'{;@1.57ii 

Northern  Bluestem    1.55  (31.60 

Russian  Red    1.45  @1.50 

BARLEY. 

Feed  is  a  little  easier,  with  less  inter- 
est shown  by  local  buyers,  though  prices 
on  the  spot  grain  are  fairly  well  main- 
tained. Brewing  and  shii)ping  are  stead- 
ily held  at  the  former  level.  The  de 
mand  for  foreign  shipment  has  quieted 
down  a  little,  but  considerable  barley  is 
moving  East  both  by  rail  and  water. 

Brewing  and  Shipping   1.17Vj@1.25 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.12i...@1.15 

Common  Feed    1.07>i@1.10 

OATS. 

White  oats  are  nominal,  nothing  of  de 
sirable  quality  being  offered.  Choice  lots, 
if  available,  might  bring  as  high  as  $1.70. 
There  is  little  change  in  other  descrii)- 
tions,  offerings  in  most  lines  being  ample 
for  the  current  demand.  Feed  grades  are 
quiet,  but  there  is  some  demand  for  seed. 

Red  Feed   $1.22'i@1.27i.l. 

Red  Seed    1-35  @1.45 

Gray    Nominal 

White    Nominal 

Black  Feed    1.10  @1.20 

Black  Seed    1.45  @1.50 

CORN. 

Considerable  poor  stock  is  offered  at 
lower  prices,  but  good  dry  corn  is  still 
scarce,  and  prices  are  held  at  about  the 
former  level.  Thg  demand  here  is  small, 
and  there  is  no  trading  of  any  conse- 
quence. 

Eastern  Yellow   $1.30  @1.35 

Eastern  White    1.31  @1.36 

Egyptian  White    1.55  #1.60 

Brown    1.50  @1.60 

RYE. 

This  grain  finds  very  little  demand  lo- 
cally, but  offerings  are  small  and  prices 
firmly  held,  nothing  being  obtainable  now 
under  $1.60. 

Rye,  per  ctl   $  1.60 

BEANS. 

Prices  again  show  considerable  change. 
Bayo  beans  have  declined,  and  are  still 
weak.  There  has  been  considerable  im- 
portation of  this  variety  from  South 
America,  and  supplies  here  are  quite  plen- 
tiful. Pink  beans  are  quiet  and  easy,  but 
good  offerings  are  held  up  to  the  former 
quotation.  Pea  beans  are  again  in  the 
market,  being  offered  at  the  figure  quoted. 
With  the  exception  of  limas.  all  other  de- 
scriptions are  higher,  and  the  demand  for 
both  large  and  small  whites  shows  con- 
SiJerable  increase.  Black-eyes  are  very 
firm  at  the  prices  last  quoted,  and  limas 
are  in  an  extremely  strong  position.  The 
stock  still  held  on  the  Coast  is  rapidly 
diminishing,  and  is  likely  to  be  cleaned 
up  within  a  few  weeks.  The  Eastern  mar- 
ket is  well  cleaned  up.  all  recent  arrivals 
there  having  been  sold  for  distribution. 
Chicago  and  other  large  markets  in  the 
Middle  West  have  been  buying  freely 
since  the  first  of  the  month.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  171,000  bags  were  shipped 
from  California  during  February,  1910, 
which  is  more  than  the  estimated  supply 
in  the  State  at  the  first  of  this  month. 
It  is  therefore  apitarent  that  the  impor- 
tation of  cheai)er  substitutes  for  lima 
beans  can  have  no  appreciable  effect  on 
the  market,  for  the  remainder  of  this  sea- 
son at  least. 

Bayos,  per  ctl   $4.75 

Blackeyes   $5.40  ©5.70 

Cranberry  Beans    4.00  @4.25 

Garvanzos    2.85  @3.00 

Horse  Beans    2.25    f/  2..-)0 

bmall  Whites    2.45    (5  3.60 

Large  Whites    3.45  (r/3.6o 

Limas    6.00  @6.10 

Pea    4.2.^. 

Pink    5.60  @5.7'i 

Red  Kidneys    6.25 

SEEDS. 

Heavy  storms  in  the  last  few  days  have 


interrupted  the  nuiveiiient  to  some  extent, 
though  there  is  still  a  fairly  good  de- 
mand for  most  varieties,  and  some  activ- 
ity is  expected  during  the  rest  of  the 
month.  Alfalfa  is  moving  off  fairly  well. 
Prices  remain  as  before. 

Alfalfa    18@  20c 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton  $20.00(g)  25.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   5i-jC 

Canary    SM:®  3%c 

Flaxseed    5    @  si^c 

Hemp    3    @  3%C 

Millet    2%@  3ViC 

Timothy    8    @   9  c 

Yellow  Mustard    5%c 

Dried  Peas,  per  ctl   3.75®  4.00 

FLOUR. 

The  local  market  is  rather  quiet,  though 
there  is  a  fair  demand  for  shipment  to 
Central  and  South  America.  There  is 
still  considerable  Oriental  business,  and 
the  demand  there  is  expected  to  increase, 
but  this  business  is  taken  by  the  North- 
ern mills. 

Cal.  Family  Extras   $5.40  @5.80 

Bakers'  Extras   5.40  @5.80 

Superfine    4.20  (g)4.60 

Oregon  and  Washington...  4.60  @4.80 


Hay  and  FeedstufiFs. 

HAY. 

Moie  hay  is  being  shipped  into  San 
F'rancisco  than  for  some  time  past,  and 
the  offerings  at  present,  dealers  say,  are 
considerably  larger  than  the  market  can 
absorb.  This  has  a  tendency  to  weaken 
I)rices,  and  the  market  is  fnrther  weak- 
ened by  increasing  anxiety  to  sell  among 
the  growers  through  the  country.  There 
is  no  i)articular  shipping  demand  at  pres- 
ent, and  it  is  expected  that  the  market 
will  continue  dull  and  oversujiplied  for 
some  time  to  come.  Prices  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  are  pretty  well  maintained, 
!)ut  are  hardly  as  strong  as  last  month. 
Conditions  are  fairly  favorable  for  the 
new  croj),  though  there  has  been  damage 
by  flood,  and  considerable  seed  has  been 
killed  by  the  continued  rains.  Alfalfa  is 
still  in  a  strong  position.  The  demand 
continues  active,  and  with  comi)aratively 
little  on  hand  at  jjresent,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  market  will  be  almost 
completely  cleaned  up  before  a  new  crop 
is  available. 

Choice  Wheat   $11.00®  13.50 

Good  Wheat  Hay    9.50(fi'11.00 

Other  Grade  Wheat    7.50/f;  9.00 

Wheat  and  Oats    7.50(S  lO.no 

Tame  Oats    7.50(f/'ll.O0 

Wild  Oats    7.00(5)  S.50 

Alfalfa    8.00@13.00 

Stock  Hay   5..50@  6.50 

Straw,  per  bale    35®  55c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
Alfalfa  meal  is  a  little  stronger,  nothing 
of  good  quality  being  offered  below  $20. 
Otherwise  prices  are  as  last  quoted,  bran, 
shorts,  middlings,  and  rolled  barley  being 
rather  easy.  Everything  is  quiet,  owing 
to  the  increase  of  green  feed,  and  most 
descriptions  are  plentiful. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton   $20.00 

Bran,  per  ton    25.00@27.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   26.00 

Cracked  Corn    33.00@34.00 

Middlings    32.50@35.00 

Mixed  Feeds    28.00@31.00 

Rolled  Barley    24. 50@  25.00 

Rolled  Oats    29.00@31.00 

Manhattan  Egg  Food,  per  ctl  15c 
Shorts    25.50@28.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 

Both  local  and  Oregon  onions  show  con- 
siderable advance,  and  are  still  very 
firmly  held,  though  the  high  prices  are 
causing  a  decreased  demand.  Supplies  of 
miscellaneous  garden  truck  have  been 
fairly  large  for  the  last  few  days,  and 
on  some  lines  prices  are  lower,  though 
some  of  the  imported  vegetables  are  high 
er.  There  are  no  summer  squash  or  string 
beans  ofTered  at  the  moment.  Most  ar- 
rivals of  green  peas  are  unattractive,  and 
are  dragging  at  lower  prices,  though  good 
lots  find  a  ready  market.  Tomatoes  show 
a  wider  range,  depending  on  quality,  while 
eggplant,  cucumbers,  and  good  bellpeppers 
are  higher.  Celery  is  higher,  but  rather 
easy  at  the  present  figure,  and  lettuce  is 
weak  and  plentiful.  Mushrooms  continue 
to  arrive  freely,  and  find  a  fairly  good 
demand.  Rhubarb  shows  a  wider  range, 
bay  stock  getting  the  preference.  As- 
paragus from  the  river  district  is  arriv- 
ing more  freely,  but  prices  are  well  main- 
tained, some  fancy  lots  having  sold  up 
to  50c.  The  canners  will  be  large  buyers 
later  in  the  season. 

Onions:   Yellow,  sack  $  2.40®  2.50 

Oregon    2.50®  2.60 

Garlic,  per  lb   4@  6c 


FRUIT    VEGETABLES    POULTRV    EGGS  POTATOES 

For  Top  Market  Prices—For  Prompt  Remittance 
For  Daily  Quotations  on  request 

on  your  IJutter,  Kg^.s,  Cheese,  I'oultry,  IIok.s,  Wnl,  lli(le,s,  etc. 
Car  lots  or  lef^s.    Correspond  and  consign  to 

A.  GALLI  FRUIT  COMPAIMV 

SAN  FBANCISCO  STORE.  Washington  ind  Front  OAKIAND  STORE.  Uth  and  Harrison 

Reference— Any  Hank  or  Mercantile  House 


Green  Peas,  per  lb   5®  Sc 

Turnips,  per  sack    65c 

Tomatoes,  per  crate    75®  1.50 

Eggplant,  per  lb   10®  15c 

Cucumbers,  per  doz   1.00®  1.25 

Cabbage    60®  80c 

Green  Peppers,  per  lb   9(5'  15c 

Carrots,  per  sack   65®  75c 

Celery,  large,  per  crate   1.50®  2.00 

Mushrooms,  per  lb   5®  15c 

Rhubarb,  per  lb   5®  10c 

Lettuce,  per  crate   1.50®  2.25 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   60®  75c 

Asparagus,  per  lb   50c 

POTATOES. 
Choice  Burbanks  from  the  Salinas  and 
Lompoc  districts  are  higher,  and  early 
rose  also  show  a  slight  advance.  Other 
varieties  are  unchanged,  but  vaUies  are 
firmly  maintained,  though  trading  locally 
is  quiet.  A  few  new  potatoes  have  ar- 
rived, and  were  cleaned  up  at  5c.  per 
pound.  Growers  in  the  Atwater  district 
are  preparing  for  a  large  acreage  of  sweet 
potatoes,  for  which  high  prices  have  pre- 
vailed all  season. 

Salinas  Burbanks,  per  ctl...$  2.10@  2.20 

River  Whites,  per  ctl   1.65®  1.90 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl   3.00®  3.25 

Oregon   Burbanks    1.90®  2.15 

Early  Rose    1.65®  1.85 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 
The  demand  is  by  no  means  active  at 
the  moment,  and  while  the  excessive  sup- 
ply of  Eastern  poultry  has  been  disposed 
of.  continued  large  arrivals  from  that 
quarter  keep  the  market  in  an  easy  con- 
dition. Arrivals  of  local  stock,  however, 
are  small.  Fryers  and  roosters  are  lower. 
Turkeys  are  weak,  with  liberal  receipts 
of  dressed  stock  which  finds  little  de- 
mand. 

Large  Broilers   $  4.00®  4.50 

Small  Broilers    3.00(g)  3.50 

Fryers    5.50®  6.50 

Hens,  extra    8.50®  10.00 

Hens,  large    6.00®  7.00 

Small  Hens    5.00®  6.00 

Old  Roosters    4.50®  5.50 

Young  Roosters    6.00®  7.50 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown.    7.50(5/  9.00 

Squabs    3.50®  4.00 

Geese,  per  pair    2.50®  3.00 

Ducks    8.00(5:10.00 

Turkeys,  per  lb.,  live   18®  20c 

BUTTER. 

While  supplies  of  firsts  and  lower  grades 
are  ample  for  local  needs,  extras  are 
scarce,  and  after  some  fluctuation  an  act- 
ive buying  movement  has  caused  a  slight 
advance.  Firsts  are  also  higher,  while 
storage  stock  is  weak  at  a  decline,  with 
increasing  jiressure  to  sell.  The  follow- 
ing prices  are  quoted  by  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Dairy  Exchange: 

California  (extras,,  per  lb   32  c 

Firsts    27 '-jc 

Seconds    24  c 

Storage  (extras)    24  c 

EGGS. 

Extras  stood  higher  for  several  days, 
but  larger  arrivals  and  accumulating  sup- 
plies have  caused  a  general  decline  be- 
low last  week  s  quotations  on  all  grades. 

Californias  ( extras  ,  per  doz   27'.>c 

Firsts    27  c 

Seconds    26 '-c 

CHEESE. 

There  is  little  feature  to  the  cheese 
market  at  present,  the  demand  for  most 
grades  being  rather  moderate.  The  only 
change  is  a  slight  advance  in  fancy  new 
Y.  A.'s. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb....  16  c 

Firsts      14  c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   17i4c 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
All  grades  of  apples,  except  bellefleurs, 
show  a  sharp  advance.    This  is  due  prin- 


cipally to  the  increased  shii)ping  demand 
which  IS  taking  several  cars  of  storage 
apples  nearly  every  day.  The  i)rincipal 
movement  is  to  the  iinglish  market,  which 
IS  taking  Newtowns,  though  there  is  a 
good  Eastern  movement  of  red  apples 
The  local  demanu  is  moderately  active 
and  ordinary  stock,  which  is  also  begin- 
ning to  clean  u|),  is  also  higher.  Pears 
are  about  out  of  the  market. 
Apples,  per  dox — 

^fy'-^own   $  ]  1 

Other  varieties   j  ,,0 

fancy  Red,  4-tier    1.25®  I.50 

B«"efle"r    1.00®  1.25 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
The  open  quotations  given  out  by  local 
packers  remain  as  before,  though'  there 
seems  to  be  an  upward  tendency  in  sev- 
eral lines,  peaches  being  paiticularlv 
hrm.  Considering  the  prices  asked,  and 
the  comparatively  light  offerings  of  most 
varieties,  trading  is  fairly  active  Pack- 
ers are  firm  in  their  views,  and  there  is 
apparently  very  little  of  anything  except 
raisins  left  in  growers"  hands,  while  the 
latter  are  steadily  diminishing.  Some 
districts  have  been  al)out  cleaned  up.  most 
recent  sales  being  at  3c.  or  a  little  more 
An  effort  is  being  made  to  organize  the 
apricot  growers  of  the  State,  with  a  view 
to  obtaining  better  prices.  The  New 
York  .lournal  of  Commerce  says: 

"In  California  prunes,  particularly  in 
sizes  smaller  than  40s,  the  feeling  both 
here  and  on  the  Coast  among  holders  is 
decidedly  firm  and  the  tendency  of  prices 
IS  upward.  However,  buyers  hold  off  and 
there  is  little  business  to  report  in  st(*-k 
In  either  jiosilion.  Never  before  since 
the  trade  in  California  fruits  was  in  its 
infancy,  has  a  7c.  f.  0.  b.,  four-size  bag 
basis  been  asked  at  this  time  of  the  year 
Sellers,  however,  insist  that  the  statis- 
tical position  warrants  not  only  this  but 
a  higher  price,  and  are  indifferent  to 
lower  bids.  Ajiricots  are  scarce  and  are 
not  being  forced,  but  the  Eastern  trade 
IS  showing  little  interest  in  them.  Peaches 
also  are  very  quiet.  The  market,  how- 
ever, IS  firm  and  there  is  no  luessure  lo 
sell  goods  for  spot  or  forward  shipment." 

According  to  Fresno  reports,  a  number 
of  contracts  for  future  raisins  have  been 
made  around  ;!',c.,  and  it  is  reported  that 
3'-c.  IS  offered  for  1910  muscats  to  be 
delivered  August  1,  or  3c.  for  spot  de- 
livery. Most  iiackers  have  secured  enough 
stock  to  cover  immediate  requirements. 
The  New  York  .Journal  of  Commerce  says- 
"For  California  seeded  raisins  the  de- 
mand is  limited.  In  view  of  the  strong 
views  of  growers,  packers  are  reluctant 
to  do  business  in  seeded  stock  for  prompt 
shipment  from  the  Coast  at  anything  un- 
der 5-Vlc.  f.  o.  b.,  and  it  is  said  that  few 
of  them  are  willing  to  Imok  orders  at 
that  figure.  Local  jobbers  show  little  in- 
terest in  forward  offerings.  The  consum- 
ing demand  for  raisins  is  slow,  and  the 
spot  supply  seems  to  be  ample  to  take 
care  of  it  for  some  time  to  come.  Cali- 
fornia loose  raisins  are  in  small  compass, 
both  here  and  on  the  Coast,  and  the  mar- 
ket is  firm.  The  Coast  market  is  bare 
of  bleached  Thomjisons  raisins,  the  small 
remnant  of  the  stock  having  been  sold 
to  England.  Spot  stocks  of  this  grade 
are  in  small  compass,  and  so  far  as  can 
be  learned,  is  all  in  .second  hands.  The 
market  here  is  strong,  with  an  upward 
tendency." 


Evaporated  Apples,  per  lb... 

Figs,  black   

Figs,  white   

Apricots   

Moorpark,  fancy   

Peaches   

Prunes,  4-size  basis   

30s,  premium  of  l^c. 

40s,  premium  of  %c. 

Pears   

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox 

Thompson  Seedless   

Peedless  Sultanas   


9 14®  10  c 
4'1.@  5  c 

5  &  7'  .  .'.c 
12  @13  c 
13>4@14  c 

6'l-®  714  c 

6  @  7  c 


9    @13  c 

2M!@  3  c 
4  c 
3'i@  3%c 
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The  Avery  "Yellow  Fellow"  Grain  Separator 


THE  AVERY  ' 
The  Thresherman' 
Farmer' 


It's  the  Machine  to  Make  You  Money 
— Mr.  Thresherman 

Built  to  last  —  not 
one  of  the  kind  that  is 
worn  out  as  soon  or 
before  you  get  it  paid 
for.  Better  braced 
frame,  heavier  shaft- 
ing— tank  steel  wind- 
stacker, not  sheet  iron — 
tool  steel  teeth,  not 
machine  steel  —  these 
are  samples  of  the  stronger — longer  lasting 
— construction  of  the  Avery. 

No  Tinkering 

A  Thresherman  bought  a  new  Separator, 
used  it  only  three  years,  and  last  season 
bought  a  new  Avery.  He  gave  as  one 
reason — "We  know  there  will  be  no  tinker- 
ing teeth  or  other  delay  with  the  Avery." 

"The  whole  season  through  without  a 
single  breakdown"  is  the  story  that  Avery 
Threshermen  tell  us  time  after  time.  That's 
one  of  the  reasons  they  are  big  money 
makers  for  their  owners. 

Threshes  Fast 

"Yellow  Fellows"  are  "record  run"  mak- 
ers. No  flimsy  contraptions  in  the  feeding 
devices  or  on  the  racks  to  slow  everything 
down.  Larger  runs  and  more  profits  are  the 
rule  with  owners  of  Avery"Yellow  Fellows." 


'YELLOW  FELLOW" 
'»  Money  Maker  and  the 
s  Grain  Saver 


It's  the  Mzkchine  to  Save  Your  Grain 
— Mr.  Grain  Growing  Farmer 

In  order  to  show  you 
just  what  an  Avery  Sep- 
arator will  do  in  saving 
your  grain,  we  have 
made  a  large  number 
of  canvas  tests.  These 
te:,ts  show  an  average 
saving  of  99.92  percent. 
Think  of  it— only  1-13 
of  1  per  cent  wastage. 
Almost  nothing.  The  way  to  make  sure  that 
your  grain  goes  into  the  wagon  and  not 
into  the  straw  is  to  get  it  threshed  with  an 
Avery  "Yellow  Fellow"  Separator.  Insist 
upon  its  being  a  Grain  Saving  Avery  that 
threshes  your  grain. 

And  It  Does  Extra  Good  Cleaning 
A  farmer  wrote  us  "Never  had  such  a 
clean  job  done  before."  An  elevator  owner 
says,  "The  Avery  'Yellow  Fellow'  sends  me 
the  cleanest  grain  that  I  ever  received." 
Study  the  construction  of  an  Avery  and  you 
will  easily  see  why  it's  a  grain  saver  and 
a  grain  cleaner. 

Does  Quick  Work  and  Gets  Away 

"No  tinkering  around"  is  what  one  farmer 
wrote  about  the  work  of  an  Avery  "Yellow 
Fellow"  and  that  tells  the  whole  story.  Does 
clean  work  and  quick  work  and  isn't  always 
breaking  down  on  your  job.  Cleans  your 
job  up  right  and  does  it  quick. 


Farthermore — Avery  Separators  Are  Bached  Up  By  the  Strongest  Warranties  Against 
Breakage  and  on  Separating  and  Cleaning  the  Grain  of  Any  Threshing  Machines  Made 

Find  Out  All  About  the  Avery    Yellow  Fellow**  Separator 

If  you  are  a  thresherman  you  ought  to  investigate  it  fully  because  it's  a  Money 
Maker  for  you.  If  you  are  a  Grain  Growing  Farmer  you  ought  to  find  out  all  about  how  it  will 
Clean  and  Save  your  Grain. 

Write  at  07ice  for  our  large  free  catalog  showing  the  Avery  "Yellow  Fellow"  in  natural 
colors,  and  telling  all  about  how  it  is  built.    Address  your  letter  or  postal  as  follows: 

AVERY  COMPANY,  294  Iowa  Street,  PEORIA,  ILLINOIS 

Also  Makers  of  Corn  Growing  and  Steam  Plowing  Machinery — Send  for  Catalogs 

BABB-CARTER  CO.,  Agente  -  OAKLAND,  CAUFORNIA 


Citrus  Fruits. 

The  local  demand,  including  the  ship- 
ping business  from  San  Francisco,  is 
fairly  active  at  present,  navel  oranges 
being  the  principal  feature.  Arrivals 
were  light  for  a  few  days,  but  are  now 
sufficient  for  all  demands.  Tangerines 
are  plentiful,  and  are  offered  at  lower 
prices,  while  lemons  have  advanced  in 
sympathy  with  the  producing  markets. 
Mexican  limes,  which  are  becoming 
scarce,  are  also  higher.  An  Eastern  com- 
mission man  now  in  San  Francisco  pre- 
dicts a  greater  demand  for  California 
citrus  fruits  in  the  East  this  year  than 
ever  before. 

The  citrus  markets  in  the  East  seem  to 
be  holding  up  well,  and  the  rejiorts  from 
New  York  of  Tuesday's  sales  include  22V, 
carloads  of  navels,  2  cars  of  Thompsons, 
and  1V_.  cars  of  tangerines,  besides  smaller 
loads  of  valencias  and  bloods.  The  at- 
tendance at  the  sales  was  good,  and  the 
fruit  was  fair,  selling  a  little  higher  than 
during  the  past  week.  Extra  fancy  na- 
vels brought  from  $2.75  to  $3.60;  regular, 
$2.60  to  $3.10.  Choice  large  brought  from 
$2.05  to  $2.55;  regular,  $1.85  to  $2.40. 
Standai-ds,  large,  brought  from  $1.60  to 
$1.90.  Thompsons,  extra  fancv,  sold  from 
$2.80  to  $3.30.  Orchard-run  brought  $2.65 
to  $2.70.  Tangerines,  halves,  fancy,  $1.15 
to  $2.  Bloods,  fancy,  $1.50  to  $2.1.5".  Lem- 
ons, fancy,  brought  from  $3.70  to  $3.90. 

In  the  Boston  market  on  Monday  the 
weather  was  cold,  but  the  market  was 
better  on  oranges  and  easier  on  lemons. 
The  highest  price  secured  for  oranges 
was  $2.75,  which  ranged  downward  to 
$1.60.  Lemons  brought  from  $2.80  to 
$4.20  per  box.  On  the  same  day,  at  St. 
Louis,  the  market  was  favorable,  and  or- 
anges brought  from  $1.85  to  $2.45.  Lem- 
ons ranged  from  $2.35  to  $3.  At  Phila- 
delphia,, 10  cars  of  California  oranges 
brought  from  $1.40  to  $2.65  per  box;  30 
cars  of  Florida  oranges  brought  from  $1 
to  $2.50  i)er  box,  avei'aging  $2.05;  grape- 
fruit averaged  $2.15;  lemons  sold  from 
$3.40  to  $3.70.  At  Pittsburg  the  market 
was  pretty  steady  on  oranges  and  strong 
on  lemons;  prices  on  navels  ranged  from 
$1.60  to  $2.40,  and  lemons  averaged  $3.60 
per  box.  The  Cleveland  market,  on  the 
13th,  was  rei)orted  very  strong;  7  cars 
of  oranges  were  sold,  averaging  from  $1.70 
to  $2.30;  lemons  averaged  about  $3.60. 
At  Cincinnati,  the  same  day,  the  market 
was  steady  on  both  oranges  and  lemons; 
navels  brought  from  $1.40  to  $2.30;  lem- 
ons averaged  $2.45. 

Orange  shipments  from  Californa  to 
February  14  amounted  to  8283  carloads, 
as  against  4847  carloads  to  the  same  date 
last  season.  The  total  lemon  shipments 
to  February  14  were  1251  cars,  as  against 
1111  cars  last  year. 
Navel  oranges — 

Extra  choice   $  2.00@  2.25 

Choice    1.50@  2.00 

Valencias,  choice  to  fancy.  Nominal 

Choice    Nominal 

Standard   Nominal 

Tangerines   75@  1.25 

Choice  Lemons    2.25@  3.00 

Fancy  Lemons    3.00®  3.50 

Standard    1.25@  1.50 

Limes    5.50@  6.00 

Grape  Fruit    2.50@  3.00 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc 

NUTS. 

The  1910  almond  crop  in  the  Solano 
district  was  abo\it  cleaned  uj)  by  the  re- 
cent sale  of  Frank  Gordon's  crop  at  about 
13c.  There  is  very  little  left  in  growers' 
hands  an.vwhere  in  the  State,  and  with 
an  increased  demand  in  the  last  few 
weeks  the  market  shows  renewed  strength, 
prices  having  advanced  about  v^c  on  all 
descrip/tions.  The  walnut  business  is  now 
almost  entirely  a  jobbing  proposition,  as 
there  is  little  or  nothing  to  be  had  from 
growers.  Prices  are  firmly  held  at  the 
former  level. 


Almonds — 

Nonpareils    15V'^i>16  c 

I  X  L    14V.@15  c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra    13>/.@14  c 

Drakes    Ili4@ll%c 

Languedoc   ; . . .  11  @llV>c 

Hardshells    8    @  S'/.c 

"Walnuts— Softshell,  No.  1...  15  c 

Standard    14y2C 

Softshell,  No.  2   11  c 

Budded    17 Vic 


HONEY. 

There  is  little  feature  to  this  market, 
prices  and  conditions  remaining  about  as 
before.  All  grades  are  in  light  supply, 
and  extracted  finds  a  fair  demand,  while 
comb  honey  is  quiet. 

Comb— White  Sage   14    @15  c 

Extracted — "Water  White  .  .  Nominal. 


Light  Amber    7  @8  c 

Amber    5  @6  c 

Sacramento  River  Comb. .. .  12  @12y-iC 
BEESWAX. 


No  change  in  prices.  The  market  is 
dull,  both  supply  and  demand  being 
light. 

Light    27y2@30  c 

Dark    23    @26  c 

HOPS. 

There  is  not  much  business  at  the  mo- 
ment, as  growers  are  holding  out  for 
higher  prices  on  new-crop  contracts,  and 
buyers  are  nto  yet  willing  to  pay  the  fig- 


ures asked. 

Hops,  1910  crop    18    @22  c 

1911  Crop   15    @16  c 


Live  Stock. 

DRESSED  MEAT. 

Beef:  Steers,  per  lb   8J4@  9  c 

Cows    7    @8  c 

Heifers    8  c 

Mutton;   Wethers    9    @  9'/jC 

Ewes    71/0®  8V..C 

Ewes    9    @  9V2C 

Lambs    10V1>@11M;C 

Hogs,  dressed    10    @13  c 

LIVE  STOCK. 
Gross  weight; 

Steers;   No.  1    5%0  6  c 

No.  2    5V4@  5%c 

Cows  and  Heifers;  No.  1   41/0®  5  c 

No.  2    4    @  41/jC 

Bulls  and  Stags    2i/l.@  3%c 

Calves:   Light    6    @  614c 

Medium    5M:@  5%c 


.   Heavy    414@  5  c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   7    @  8  c 

150  to  250  lbs   8 14®  8%t; 

100  to  150  lbs   7%@  8  c 

Common  Hogs,  per  lb   5    @  6M;C 

Small  prime  wethers    4%@  5  c 

Large  prime  wethers    4i/t@  4iAc 

Ewes    414©  4y2C 

Lambs    6    @  6V4c 


WOOL. 

Values  remain  as  before,  but  are  little 
more  than  nominal,  as  buyers  take  no 
interest  in  the  market  at  present.  The 
movement  of  the  spring  clip  should  begin 
in  about  a  month,  but  until  then  there 


will  be  no  activity. 
Fall  Clip- 
Mountain  Free    8  @10  c 

Valley  Fall  and  Lamb   6  @  9  c 

Northern    6  @  9  c 

Southern  Spring    10  @11  c 

Middle  Counties    12  @13  c 

Northern    15  @16  c 


HIDES. 

There  has  been  little  imi)rovement  in 
the  Eastern  market,  and  there  is  accord- 
ingly a  slightly  better  feeling  here.  The 
local  demand,  however,  continues  slow, 
as  most  offerings  are  in  poor  condition, 
and  there  has  been  no  advance  in  prices. 


Wet  Salt- 
Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  10  c 

Medium    9  c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  8 Vic 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  SVaC 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  ibs..  SVl-c 

Kip    10  c 

Veal    14  c 


Calf    15  c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    17  c 

Dry  Bulls    15  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   leVic 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   17,y2C 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   22  c 

Fall  Lambs    24    @40  c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools    $  1.00@  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos.  60@  90c 

Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos. . .  40@  60c 

Spring  Lambs    25®  60c 

HORSES. 

Desirable  Drafters,  17u0  lbs.  up.$275@300 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   225@275 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   200((/i250 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs.  175@200 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250...  125@150 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   135@150 

Young    200 

Old  Mares    100(g)150 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  |250@300 

1100  lbs   200(g)225 

1000  lbs   150@175 

900  lbs   125@150 


The  first  carload  of  machinery  for  the 
Western  Ice  &  Pre-Cooling  Co.  is  being 
installed  at  Oroville.  The  building  has 
been  completed  and  the  machinery  will 
be  ready  for  operation  by  March  10.  The 
Western  Pacific,  Southern  Pacific,  and 
Northern  Electric  have  all  built  spur- 
tracks  to  this  plant. 
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BENiciA  Fresno 
Scraper 


Notice  the  Koll  ut  the  top  of  the  bowl.  This  feature,  without  de- 
creasing the  capacity,  insures  the  strength  that  enables  our  scrapers  to 
stand  the  most  severe  tests.  Ou  a  large  dirt-moving  job  recently  a  num- 
ber of  scrapers  of  different  makes  were  used.  .The  BENICIA  FllKSNO 
SCIIAPER  was  the  only  scraper  that  did  not  have  to  go  to  the  shop  for 
repairs.  Because  of  this  roll  at  the  top  of  the  bowl,  which  prevents  the 
bowl  from  buckling  under  a  heavy  load  ;  because  every  part  of  this 
scraper  is  made  to  exact  measurement  and  securely  held  in  place,  and  be- 
cause the  handle  is  so  placed  that  the  scraper  is  always  perfectly  balanced, 
the  BENICIA  FRESNO  SCRAPER  outlasted  all  the  others. 

MADE  IN  THE  USUAL  SIZES 
3,  3V2,  4,  and  5  feet 

Be  sure  you  buy  fhe  BENICIA  kind  which 
has  Roll  at  the  top  and  the  mark  <s 
on  the  back,  then  you  get  the  best. 


BENICIA  Iron  Works 

814  Pacific  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Factory:  Benicia,  Cal. 


MADE  IN  CALIFORNIA 

BENICIA  HANCOCK 
DISC  PLOWS 


BA.KE:R  and  HAMILTON 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SACRAMENTO  LOS  ANGELES 


SMYRNA  PARK  NURSERIES 

360  acres  devoted  entirely  to  Deciduous  Trees. 

WHOLESALE  and  RETAIL. 

Write  for  special  price  list  on  all  varieties  of  Peaches,  Plums, 
Cherries,  Pears,  Almonds,  Nectarines,  Apples,  etc.  Trees  True  to 
Name.   Stron<r.  healthy  and  vigorous.    Immediate  deliveries. 

CAMPIN  &  MOFFET.  Props., 
Ceres,  California. 


Schandoney  &  Harrington  Equalizing  Hitches 

WHAT  ARE  THEY? 


A  combination  of  Eveners  that  make  every  animivl  in  a  team  pull 
its  share  of  the  load  and  no  more.  Makes  the  lazy  ones  do  their  work 
and  the  free  ones  are  not  pulled  to  death. 

Portable  Automatic  Derricks 

WHAT  ARE  THEY? 

The  greatest  time  and  money  saver  on  a  farm.  They  are  so  handy 
that  you  would  wonder  how  you  got  along  without  one  after  u.sing  it. 

For  information  and  prices  send  us  a  post  card  and  it  will  be  for- 
warded to  you. 

SCHMEISER   MANUFACTURING   COMPANY,  Davis,  Cal. 


PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 


SUCCEEDING 


National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR 
WATER,  OII^,  WINE, 
MINING  AND  CTANIDING. 


WOOD  PIPE  FOR 
IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 
MINING.  POWER  PLANTS. 


Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  in.  to  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 


Send  fur  I'rlnted  Matter. 
FACTORIESi 
SAN  FRA.\CI.«iCO,  CAL. 
PURTLANI),  ORE. 
LOS   ANfiEI.E.S.  CAL. 


New  Pipe  Catalogue  la  Preparation.  ^ 

OFFICES: 
818  Mnrkrt  St.,  Sam  Fraac-lnco,  Cal. 
Kenton  Station.  Portland.  Ore. 
404  Kqnitablr  Rank  BcIk-  Loa  AmKr-leu,  Cal. 


BOXES  and  BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT   AND    VEGETABLE    BOXES   OUR  SPECIALTY. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCAIMXILE   BOX  CO. 


281  BERRY  STREET  (Near  Fonrth) 


SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL, 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contalDB  many  new  and  valuable  improvements,  same 
being  fully  explained  In  our  liulletln  K-10,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


KROGH  PATENT  WATER  BALANCED  VERTICAL  PUMP 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

The  pump  can  be  seen  in  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 


KROGH  IVIAIMUFACXLJRIIMG  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


WESTERN  F>IF»E  AND  STEEL  CO. 

.SITCCKS.SUKS  TO 
i^RANCIS  SMITH  &  CO.,  Manulaclurers  ol 


F-OR  TOWN   WA.XER  WORKS 

Hydraulic,  IrrlgatiQn  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.    All  Sizes. 
Office,  9  Fremont  Street.      Works  at  8th  and  Townsend,  San  Francisco,  California 

Water  and  Oil  Tanks— all  sUus.  Coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes  with  Aspbaltum , 
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The  English  Walnut  in  Northern 
California. 

Written  lor  tlie  Pacific  Rural  PRKtsfs  by  l^rofessor 
K.  E.  Smtth,  of  the  University  of  California. 

A  recent  article  in  the  columns  of  the  P.vf  ific 
RuKAL  Pkkss  by  ]\Ir.  Leonard  ('oates  suggests  a 
horticultural  tendency  which  is  becoming  more 
and  more  apparent,  namely,  the  extension  of  the 
walnut  growing  iiulustry  into  portions  of  Cali- 
fornia fartiier  north  tliaii  have  hitherto  been  con- 
sidered adapted  to  the  commercial  growing  of 
this  croj).  As  >Mr.  ( 'oates  truly  states,  the  idea 
that  the  wabnit  crop  can  be  produced  on  a  com- 
mercial basis  only  in  Santa  Barbara.  Ventura,  Los 
Angeles  and  Orange  counties  luis  now  been  tlior- 
oughly  exploded,  and  it  is  evident  to  tiu'  Mell  in- 
formed observer  that  the  walnut  growing  industry 
is  showing  a  very  decided  tendency  to  change  its 
prin^cipal  location  fi'om  the  southern  to  the  north- 
ern portion  of  the  State.  This  is  due  mainly  to 
three  factors  ; 

Walnut  Industry  Moving  Northward. — First, 
the  fact  that  a  large  portion  of  the  present  south- 
ern California  walniit  acreage  has  proven  good 
citrus  territory,  and  in  the  southern  coast  counties 
the  lemon  and  the  Valencia  orange  are  annually 
crowding  out  hundreds  of  acres  of  walnuts.  All 
through  this  section  walnut  trees  of  prime  age. 
and  even  those  in  the  best  of  condition  are  being 


the  growing  realization  that  there  are  many  sec- 
tions in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  where  wal- 
nuts of  the  proper  varieties  may  be  grown  suc- 
cessfull.v  and  profitably,  regions  where  the  land 
may  be  ol)taine(l  much  more  cheaply  than  in  the 


Two-Year-Old  Eureka  Graft  on  Royal  Black  Root. 


gerald  of  Stockton.  With  others  whose  eiforts 
along  this  line  have  received  more  or  less  promi- 
nence through  the  Rxikal  Pkkss,  Dr.  Fitzgerald 
long  ago  began  to  realize  the  possibilities  of  com- 
mercial walnut  culture  in  his  section  of  the  State. 
Like  these  others,  he  was  particularly  impressed 
with  the  necessity  of  avoiding  the  greatest  mis- 
take made  in  southern  California,  luimely  the 
planting  of  large  areas  of  seedling  trees  of  un- 
known and  uncertain  qiuvlity.  lie  foresaw  par- 
ticularly the  necessity  of  paying  strict  attention 
not  only  to  the  top  of  the  tree,  but  also  to  the  kind 
of  root  upon  which  to  graft  his  chosen  varieties. 
With  this  in  mind  he  began  a  series  of  careful  in- 
vestigations all  over  the  State  and  has  continued 
for  several  years  to  seek  the  best  in  walnut  cul- 
ture Avhich  could  be  obtained  through  tiie  previous 
experience  of  other  sections.  On  a  ranch  near 
Lodi  he  made  extensive  plantings  of  walnuts, 
largely  in  an  experimental  way  at  first,  testing  all 
the  varieties  and  selections  of  the  English  walnut 
which  showed  any  promise  whatever  for  his  sec- 
tion, and  also  ])lanting  from  year  to  year  a  great 
variety  of  walinits  of  various  sj)ecies  aiul  kinds 
for  the  pur])0se  of  determining  the  best  root  for  a 
grafting  .stock.  ]\luch  information  of  general 
value  for  northern  California  has  come  from  these 
investigations. 

The  practical  operations  of  grafting  and  bud- 
ding the  walnut  also  received  attention  and  the 
doctor  has  become  as  skilled  and  successful  an 


cut  down  at  an  expense  greater  than  the  value  of 
the  wood  in  order  to  plant  to  lemons  and  Valencia 
oranges. 

The  second  factor  involved  is  the  deterioration 
and  partial  failure  to  produce  satisfactory  returns 
in  the  case  of  a  large  acreage  of  seedling  walnuts 
in  the  south,  due  partly  to  walnut  blight,  but  much 
more  to  inferior  quality  of  these  seedling  trees, 
several  generations  removed  from  the  original 
type  of  the  Santa  Barbara  soft-shell.  Disappoint- 
ment and  partial  failure  has  also  come  through 
the  planting  of  large  areas  of  land  poorly  adapted 
to  the  English  walnut  root,  much  of  the  said  land 
being  well  adapted  to  citrus  culture.  The  third 
reason  for  this  change  in  the  walnut  industry  is 


walinit  country  of  the  south.  Still  another  cpiite 
important  reason  has  been  the  poor  residts  ob- 
tained from  many  deciduous  orchards  and  vine- 
yards in  the  north  and  a  demaiul  for  some  crop  to 
take  the  place  of  such  plantings. 

All  in  all,  therefore,  it  is  evident  that  among 
our  future  walnut  centers  may  be  San  Jose,  Stock- 
ton, Santa  Rosa,  Napa,  Modesto,  and  some  other 
northern  points  as  well  as  Whittier.  Santa  Ana, 
Santa  Barbara,  Santa  I'aula  or  the  other  [iresent 
centers  of  the  walnut  iiulustry. 

A  Significant  Instance. — The  i)uri)ose  of  the 
present  article  is  to  call  attention  to  the  woi-k  of 
one  of  the  pioneers  in  up-to-date  walnut  cidturc 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  State.  Dr.  W.  W.  Fitz- 


operator  in  such  work  as  in  his  own  profession. 
His  figure  is  as  familiar  in  the.  to{)s  of  the  black 
walnut  trees  about  Stockton  as  in  the  operating 
room  of  the  local  hospital. 

The  Pictures  Speak. — Tin;  accompanying  pic- 
tures .show  .some  of  the  most  significant  features 
of  the  walnut  industry  in  iu)rthern  California. 
The  first  shows  a  two-year-old  Eureka  top,  grafted 
upon  a  Royal  black  walnut.  Tiie  use  of  the  best 
type  of  black  walnut  root,  whatever  it  ma.v  be  for 
a  given  soil  or  locality,  is  and  should  be  the  almost 
universal  i)laii  in  this  portion  of  the  State. 

The  .second  and  third  pictures  show  walnuts  in- 
planted  respectively  with  vines  and  peaches.  In 
(Continued  on  Page  l!i2.) 
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We  iii-c  liaviii-i'  an  iilcal  Fchi-iiai-y  followiii'; 
the  f^eiierous  drenchin'j  of  January.  The  dear, 
eool  air  is  aiviiiu'  splendid  conditions  foi'  field 
work  of  all  kinds  and  is  restraining?  too  rapid 
i-ush  into  blooming-  Tlie  frosts  have  wron.yht 
some  injury  to  tender  things,  but  this  is  exeeed- 
iilgly  small  and  local,  while  the  seii<^»"il  condition 
has  been  beneficent.  The  citrus  fairs  at  Sacra- 
mento and  ("loverdale  have  also  enjoyed  the  ad- 
vautafje  of  midwinter  salubiity.  Contrast  the 
temperatures  with  those  l)rouKht  liy  the  bli/.zard 
which  swept  fi-om  the  (Jreat  Lakes  to  the  (Julf  of 
Jlexico.  and  one  can  realize  anew  the  jx'erless 
climatic  endowment  of  California. 


Kesjjondinij  to  the  hii.di  February  temjieratures 
of  our  environment,  we  find  our  bosom  biirninsj; 
with  pride  over  the  <•  lories  and  achievements  of 
our  professional  <,'uild.  We  are  living  in  the 
age  of  professors,  just  as  our  ancestors  lived  in 
the  age  of  stone,  of  wood,  of  brass,  and  the  like 
brilliant  materials.  You  can  get  from  professors 
new  systems  of  taxation  which  jolt  the  finances 
of  a  State,  and  you  can  get  sanitary  and  hygi- 
enic formulae  which  demonstrate  that  Methusaleh 
was  allowed  to  droj)  otf  in  his  callow  youth  be- 
cause his  ])arents  did  not  provide  a  i)athtub  and 
window-screens.  If  there  is  really  anything  that 
our  colleagues  cannot  do  we  have  not  yet  found 
it  out,  and  it  is  therefore  no  surprise  to  us  that 
a  professor  has  just  settled  the  whole  disturbing 
question  of  the  abandonment  of  agriculture  by 
rural  youth  i)y  a  formula  not  only  sini|)le.  but 
blissful  and  profoundly  satisfying. 


Professor  E.  ('.  Di'uley,  of  Kokomo.  Indiana, 
has  discovered  a  way  of  counteraetin<j  the  rush 
from  the  farm  to  city  life  which  he  thinks  will 
work  out.  His  idea  is  to  have  young  men  of 
the  cities  wed  rich  farm  nirls  and  live  on  the 
farms  of  their  Avives.  He  hopes  his  university 
students  to  whom  he  gave  this  advice  will  begin 
the  experiment.  Among  the  advantages  of  such 
a  plan  he  suggests  the  physical  development  of 
weakened  city  youths  and  the  happiness  of  girls 
who  might  otherwise  go  without  hTisbands.  owing 
to  the  departure  of  all  the  country  boys  to  the 
cities.  His  plan  would  be,  he  says,  a  tremendous 
force  for  the  improvement  of  farm  life,  inasmuch 
as  the  city  advantages  which  the  husbands  would 
install  in  their  new  homes  would  cause  a  revei'sal 
of  the  current  of  population,  so  that  farms  would 
again  be  occupied,  and  increased  farm  jjroduc- 
tion  and  a  decrease  in  the  biu'h  cost  of  living 
would  follow. 


How  simple  is  greatness! — which,  if  we  mistake 
not,  has  been  observed  by  earlier  philosophers. 
The  sage  of  Kokomo  declares  his  working  hypoth- 
esis and  then  proceeds  to  its  demonstration  by 
the  true  laboratory  method.  He  urges  his  pupils 
to  proceed  at  once,  or  a.s  soon  as  may  be,  upon 
post-graduate  studies  in  ordi-i-  that  he  may  have 
ample  data.    He  may  be  ablr  to  point  nnt  within 
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a  decade  how  many  thousand  acres  of  American 
soil  he  has  saved  from  invasion  from  the  south 
of  Euroiie  by  this  grandly  jiatriotic  and  paternal 
policy.  Hut  we  do  not  wish  to  wait  for  the  dem- 
on.strat'on.  We  do  not  desire  to. lose  so  much 
time.  In  fact,  the  youth  of  California  cities  can 
not  aff'ord  to  wait.  Our  ducal  estates  are  being 
dismend)ered  so  I'apidly  by  ])romoters  and  colony- 
creators  that  the  young  man  who  waits  is  lost. 
Thei-e  are  scores  of  i-ural  belles  in  California  who 
will  be  hunting  titles  in  Eurojje  with  the  pro- 
ceeds of  sales  of  ])rincely  ranches  long  before 
demonstrat'on  of  the  I)rule\'an  (or  it  may  be  the 
Dooleyan)  hypothesis.  Therefore,  wv  swallow 
the  prescription  here  and  now,  and  \n-ge  our  city 
young  men  who  thii-st  for  farms  whose  broad 
acres  would  be  warmeii  to  wonderful  production 
by  the  effulgent  glow  of  the  tender  i)assion,  to 
take  to  the  rural  highways  with  the  most  re- 
splendent autos  their  loving  jiareiits  will  provide. 


Hut  we  weary  of  this  di.scussion  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  young  people.  It  is  so  unneces- 
sary: they  generally  settle  these  things  for  them- 
selves, and  furnish  their  own  hints  thereto,  the 
sage  of  Kokomo  to  the  eontraiy  notwithstand- 
ing. We  have  no  doubt  the  projxtsed  way  of 
.settling  the  ruling  rural  jn-oblem  will  take  like 
wildfire,  and  we  naturally  feel  our  anxiety  awak- 
ened in  the  interest  of  rural  parents  who  are  our 
logical  |)arishioners.  We  burn  to  give  them  some 
suggestion  as  to  how  they  can  deal  in  their  acres 
and  their  daughters  with  some  chance  of  getting 
the  good  end  of  the  trade.  To  them  we  suggest 
in  confidence  that  the  recourse  is  not  new,  and 
they  can  learn  much  from  the  worldly  wisdom 
of  their  ancestors.  Hecall  the  case  of  Mr.  Abra- 
ham Isaac,  who  sent  his  son,  Isaac  Jacob,  out 
from  the  city  of  Gerar  to  seek  a  wife  in  the  graz- 
ing districts  of  Padanaram  with  a  retinue  of  cam- 
els and  servants  fit  to  command  the  attention  of 
a  rural  papa.  The  young  man  had  heard  of  the 
daughter  and  the  sheep  business  of  Mr.  Ijaban, 
and  decided  to  attach  himself  thereto  for  the 
sake  of  getting  back  to  the  land,  a  la  Professor 
Di'uley.  We  regret  that  we  have  not  s]>aee  for 
all  the  details  of  the  way  the  scheme  worked  out. 
but,  in  a  word,  it  may  he  said  that  the  game  had 
two  sides,  all  right,  and  it  was  diamond  cut  dia- 
mond between  the  city  young  man  and  the  I'ural 
father-in-law.  There  are  many  suggestions  in  the 
way  the  latter  made  the  candidate  for  favor  work 
seven  years  for  his  board,  bunkoed  him  with  the 
wrong  girl,  and  made  him  work  seven  years  more 
for  the  right  one — and  so  secui'ed  fourteen  years' 
work  without  w.iges  for  two  gii'ls.  the  like  of 
Avhich  we  imagine  no  one  could  attain  from  the 
modern  young  man  in  the  way  of  value  for  uxorial 
goods  delivered,  half  of  it  somewhat  shop-worn, 
if  we  remember  correctly.  Hut  the  net  result 
was  iu)t  so  clear,  foi-  the  city  young  man,  fi-om 
the  i-eading  of  some  pi'e-Darwinian  treatise,  got 
knowledge  of  some  new  tricks  in  sheep  breeding, 
and  the  father-in-law  had  to  drive  him  off  the 
ranch  with  all  his  illy  accpiired  jjroperty  in  order 
to  save  a  few  old  rams  which,  not  being  amena- 
bl(>  to  treatment,  were  about  all  that  was  lef; 
to  the  original  owner  after  the  young  man  really 
got  his  back  to  the  land  and  learned  how  to 
strike  outwards. 


Fiom  this  yood  old  ex])erience,  we  take  it,  the 
rural  parents  of  the  i)rcsent  day  can  take  some 
wholesome  warning  if  the  Druleyan  method 
should  really  become  prevalent.  They  should 
surely  rerpiire  a  diploma  from  an  agricultui'al 
college  as  a  surety  that  the  young  man  has  had 
the  fai'ming  s])irit  and  ])oint  of  view  thrust  into 
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him — to  a  certain  distance,  at  least.  They  should 
also  insistently  require  that  he  should  read  regu- 
larly the  P.vciKic  Ri  KAi.  PuKSs  as  a  conservative 
expouiulei-  of  agricultural  faith  and  jiractice.  and 
should  guard  him  zealously  from  the  perusal  of 
frenzied  farming  which  is  now  filling  the  pages 
of  the  pojjular  magazini's.  While  the  courting, 
which  the  young  woman  will  jirobably  insist  u|)on 
as  her  feminine  right,  is  going  on.  he  should  suc- 
cessfully gi'ow  several  ci'ops,  larger  than  the  land 
ever  produced  before,  lie  should  be  required  to 
take  a  full  bath  every  evening  and  never  come 
to  the  table  in  his  shirt-sleeves.  lie  sh<uild  take 
his  ]irosj)ectivi'  mother-in-law  to  church  every 
Sunday  morning,  so  the  old  man  could  have,  at 
least  once  a  week,  a  good,  quiet  smoke  on  the 
piazza  or  in  the  chimney  coriu'r.  as  the  seasons 
change.  This  would  give  him  a  chance  to  think 
hai'd,  so  that  the  young  man  could  not  work  some 
.sort  of  a  skin-game  on  him,  such  as  young  Jacob 
played  upon  Laban.  After  seven  years  of  this, 
let  him  dole  out  a  daughter  and  an  acre  of  land, 
and  move  his  title  deeds  to  a  new  hiding  place. 
If  all  works  well,  and  the  young  man  makes  good 
in  his  farming,  he  can  board  him  seven  years 
more,  and  then  give  him  anothei-  -acre  of  alkali: 
and  so  on. 


Sunieliow.  this  (|uestion  of  mati'imony  seems  to 
be  all-embracing,  agriculturally  speaking.  Now 
the  (iermans  are  getting  jealous  of  the  surplus 
English  women  who  are  ca|)turing  the  unmatched 
Canadian  t'armers.  According  to  a  letter  to  the 
Tageblatt  from  a  Prussian  suff I'agette,  German 
girls  are  pi'ei)aring  to  compete  with  English  girls 
for  CaiKidian  husbands.  Referring  to  a  recent 
announcement  that  oOOO  English  girls  were  want- 
ed to  become  wives  of  young  Canadian  farmers, 
the  wi'iter  say.s.  among  other  things,  that*"sinee 
the  Cierman  Government  does  not  pay  the  least 
attention  to  the  colossal  surplus  of  German  girls, 
and  as  the  high  price  of  meat  makes  it  increas- 
ingly ditifieult  for  respectable  girls  to  get  mar- 
lied,  the  girls  of  our  circle  will  emigrate  to  Can- 
ada and  become  British  subjects  to  gratify  the 
aspirations  of  Canadian  bachelors.  The  Prussian 
Government  will  then  realize  that  women  to 
whom  the  right  to  vote  is  refused  have  been  driv- 
en into  the  arms  of  England."  What  a  chance 
for  ('alifornia !  If  we  only  allow  women  to  vote, 
these  colossal  German  girls  may  come  to  the  arms 
of  Calif ornians.  Now.  voters  of  California,  do 
your  duty  I 


But  there  is  another  new  element  moving  into 
California  farming.  Telegrams  from  the  North 
and  East  tell  of  the  starting  toward  California 
of  an  army  of  the  "Industrial  Workers  of  the 
World"  which  is  being  recruitetl  in  all  the  cities 
and  is  to  move  to  a  destination  in  Fresno.  Cali- 
fornia. These  people  propose  to  beat  their  way 
on  the  railroad  when  possible  and  to  walk  when 
no  other  means  of  travel  presents  itself.  Mnn- 
singer.  a  German :  Fress,  a  l^olander,  and  two 
other  men,  to  be  chosen  before  the  start,  will  be 
the  leaders.  They  say  that  their  plan  is  to  fill 
Fresno  with  unemplo.ved  men  and  hold  gather- 
ings on  the  streets.  By  collecting  large  numbers 
of  men,  they  say,  they  expect  to  make  the  local 
authorities  tired  of  arresting  them  ami  cau.se  the 
taxpayers  to  protest  at  the  expense  of  feeding 
them  while  incarcerated.  They  say  they  are  com- 
ing to  take  part  in  a  "free-siieech"  fight  in 
Fresno.  W^e  can  assure  them  that  there  will  be 
no  free-speech  fight  in  Fresno,  but  there  is  likel.v 
to  be  something  very  ready  for  idle  liaiuls  to  do 
and  very  different  from  the  mischief  which  Satan 
provides  for  them.  They  are  not  likely  to  get 
free  board,  eithei-  in  jail  or  out  of  it.    If  we  do 
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Dot  mistake  the  spirit  of  Fresno  and  other  valley 
counties  which  seem  likely  to  be  provided,  there 
will  be  a  good,  long  piece  of  the  new  State  high- 
way surveyed  through  the  valley,  and  every  hot)o 
who  strikes  the  valley  will  be  put  at  a  good, 
wholesome  piece  of  rock-breaking  before  he  gets 
to  Fresno  or  on  arrival.  Such  people  can  have 
all  the  free  speech  they  are  entitled  to,  and  it 
is  so  much  more  comfortable  to  talk  when  you 
have  the  upper  end  of  a  rock-hammer  to  lean 
upon.  If  enough  of  these  people  come,  we  ought 
to  get  the  State  highways  all  built  for  the  cost 
of  the  grub  and  the  mounted  engineers  to  see 
that  the  lines  are  built  according  to  the  plans. 
The  old  Roman  army  roads  are  still  monumental. 
In  the  coming  centuries  the  old  hobo  road  may 
commemorate  the  deeds  of  the  Workers'  Indus- 
trial Army  which  came  to  (California  to  talk  and 
remained  to  work. 


Some  of  the  first  fruits  of  ( 'aiifornia 's  victory 
in  securing  the  i'anama-Pacilic  Exposition  are 
already  falling,  and  they  arc  ripe  and  delicious. 
(Jalifornia  luis  demonstrated  a  spirit  which  the 
whole  country  should  embody.  Senator  Elihu 
Koot,  of  New  York,  speaking  before  the  Pan- 
American  Commercial  Conference  in  "Washington, 
D.  C,  last  week,  said  to  the  representatives  of 
interior  States:  "If  the  ^Middle  West  is  not  suf- 
ficiently interested,  you  iiuist  follow  the  example 
of  San  Francisco  and  do  as  it  did.  That  is  what 
you  want  to  do  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and 
Iowa  and  the  Dakolas — you  must,  through  all  the 
relations  that  you  have,  and  by  every  means  in 
your  power,  represent  to  the  j)('0])le  in  those  great 
intei'ior  States,  who  hav(!  but  little  direct  rela- 
tion with  the  ocean  commerce  of  the  world,  the 
real  conditions  under  which  we  exist." 


Si)eaking  of  the  Pan-American  Association  of 
Republics,  it  seems  a  long  cry  from  the  Argen- 
tiiu'  to  ('aiifornia,  and  yet  ^Ir.  Frank  Whitworth 
said  to  a  reporter,  as  he  sailed  from  New  York 
to  Huenos  Ayres.  that  his  object  was  to  look  into 
the  exportation  of  sheej)  from  Argentina.  lie 
said  a  shipload  of  sheep  that  recently  arrived  at 
San  Francisco  from  Argentina  caused  a  drop  in 
the  price  of  lamb  from  DVu  cents  to  7  cents  and 
that  the  lamb  was  better  than  the  domestic  ar- 
ticle. If  this  statement  is  correct,  it  is  easy 
enough  to  find  the  reason.  The  Argentine  is  pay- 
ing due  attention  to  the  growing  of  mutton  sheep, 
while  our  local  product  is  still  largely  from  the 
old  Merino  crosses  which  we  have  grown  for  wool. 
There  ought  to  be  a  sharp  hint  in  this  statement. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Walnut  Growing 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  preparing  to  plant  a 
tract  to  walnuts  in  Ignatio  valley.  I  gathered 
native  California  black  walnuts  last  fall  and 
stored  them  in  the  dry  till  Jamiary  7.  Following 
the  advice  of  some  successful  ranchers  and  grow- 
ers of  nuts  thei'e.  I  then  put  down  three  or  four 
inches  of  partially  rotted  stable  nmnure  on  the 
south  side  of  a  barn,  put  the  walnuts  down  in 
a  single  layer  on  top  and  covered  with  two  inches 
of  sand,  since  which  time  they  have  been  ex- 
posed to  the  heavy  rains  of  January.  I  wish  to 
enqiiire  whether  this  method  has  been  generally 
successful ;  whether  the  manure  might  unfavora- 
bly afi^ect  germination  ?  In  the  East,  we  consider 
freezing  and  thawing  essential  to  crack  the  riuts. 
What  opens  the  nuts  in  this  climate?  The  water- 
level  on  my  ranch  in  midsummer  varies  from  five 
to  fifteen  feet  below  the  surface — rich,  level,  val- 
ley soil  clear  down.  What  are  the  limitations  as 
to  depth  to  water  as  regards  the  successful  cul- 
ture of  the  walnut  grafted  on  native  California 
black?    Where  the  depth  to  water  is  too  shallow 


for  walnut  trees  planted  as  above,  would  cutting 
off  the  tap  root  and  transplanting  succeed  better? 
— Planter,  Oakland. 

We  certainly  should  not  try  to  start  walnuts 
that  way.  Such  a  dose  of  manure  is  enough  to 
kill  anything  b)it  a  vegetable  nuirrow.  The  nuts 
shoiUd  have  been  put  on  deeply  dug  soil  aiul  cov- 
ered with  sand  and  a  little  coarse  manure  for  pro- 
tection trom  drying  out.  It  is  possible  that  the 
constant  rains  of  January  may  have  cooled  down 
and  leached  out  the  manure  so  that  its  strength 
and  heat  could  not  in.jure  the  sprouts,  but  it  is  a 
pretty  dangerous  experiment.  We  would  like  to 
know  how  manay  trees  you  get.  Walnuts  open  by 
the  action  of  moisture ;  freezing  and  thawing  are 
not  necessary.  We  do  not  know  how  far  walnut 
roots  go  for  moi.sture,  but  your  water  is  certainly 
high  enough.  You  need  not  worry  about  the  tap 
root ;  if  the  tree  needs  a  higher  system  of  lateral 
roots  it  can  make  it ;  if  it  needs  tap  roots  it  can 
also  make  them.  If  people  would  think  less  about 
foi'ms  of  roots  and  more  about  getting  soil  and 
moisture  right  for  root  growth,  the  tree  would  be 
the  better  pleased — and  so  wmdd  we. 

Vetches  and  Peas. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  tried  vetch  and  field 
peas  and  cow  peas,  each  trial  being  a  pronounced 
failure.  Since  I  learned  of  the  action  of  nitrogen- 
forming  bacteria  upon  legumes  I  have  thought 
that  the  absence  of  such  may  have  been  the  cause 
of  such  failui'es.  unless  our  climatic  conditions 
will  not  permit.  After  the  soil  once  becomes 
pro])erly  inoculated  with  bactei'ia,  will  it  remain 
so  for  succeeding  crops  such  as  alfalfa?  Please 
state  the  advisability  of  sowing  sorghum,  kafir 
corn  and  niilo  for  green  forage  in  our  section. — 
W.  E.  L.,  Covelo,  Mendocino  county. 

Whetlier  your  legumes  failed  for  lack  of  bac;- 
teria  can  not  be  told  without  knowing  whether 
they  w^ere  sown  at  the  right  time  to  secure  the 
assistance  of  favoring  moisture  and  temperature 
conditions.  The  Canadian  peas  and  vetches  should 
have  a  chance  to  make  a  good  part  of  their  growth 
in  the  rainy  season;  cow  peas  must  be  kept  out  of 
the  frost,  and  after  such  late  planting  must  have 
plenty  of  summer  moisture.  C'ommon  experience 
is  that  (California  soils  generally  do  not  need 
inoculation,  having  probably  secured  it  from  na- 
tive or  early-introduced  legumes,  like  burr  clover. 
The  sorghums  you  mention  may  be  expected  to 
nuike  a  fair  summer  growth  as  far  from  the  coast 
as  you  are.  They  need  a  good  deal  of  heat  to 
make  a  large  return. 

Grains  for  Chickens. 

To  the  Editor:  We  new  colonists  here  along 
the  Feather  river  are  quite  interested  in  know- 
ing what  variety  of  grain  adapted  for  poultry 
food  will  be  the  best  to  grow,  with  and  also  with- 
out irrigation.  —  Beginner,  Live  Oak,  Sutter 
county. 

Wheat  is  a  standard  grain  for  poultry  feeding, 
and  a  summer  growth  of  P]gyptian  corn  (which 
will  not  endure  the  frost  as  wheat  does)  is  also 
largely  used.  Indian  corn  is  also  satisfactory, 
under  the  general  rules  for  compounding  poultry 
rations  which  are  laid  down  by  all  authorities 
on  the  sub.iect.  Egyptian  corn  is  very  successful 
in  your  part  of  the  State,  and,  on  lands  which 
are  winter-plowed  and  harrow  to  retain  moisture, 
very  satisfactory  results  can  be  secured  by  sum- 
mer growth  without  irrigation  IVoiii  |)lanting  as 
soon  as  frost  danger  is  over. 


Coast  Valley  Crops. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  red  clover  be  successfully 
grown  in  the  northern  part  of  Napa  county  on 
fairly  good  bottom  land,  and  what  is  the  best  time 
for  sowing  same?  IIow  will  the  soy  bean  or  cow 
pea  thrive,  and  have  they  any  beneficial  results  on 
the  land,  m(\  what  is  the  best  time  for  planting 


same?  Can  you  recommend  the  use  of  sawdust 
for  bedding  cows,  and  has  the  manure  any  in- 
.jurious  effect  on  the  land  ?  Can  corn  be  grown 
thick  enough  so  it  will  yield,  say,  15  tons  of  en- 
silage per  acre? — Subscriber,  Pope  valley. 

Red  clover  requires  quite  a  moist  soil  to  live 
through  the  summer  without  irrigation.  Seed 
should  be  sown  as  early  in  the  autunui  as  the 
grouiul  can  be  got  into  good  condition.  Soy  beans 
and  cow  peas  will  give  a  good  summer  yield  on 
moist  land.  They  should  be  planted  when  you 
find  it  safe  to  i)lant  corn — after  danger  of  frost 
is  over — on  land  which  has  been  well  plowed  and 
harrowed  earlier  in  the  season.  Under  favorable 
conditions  15  tons  of  silage  per  acre  can  be  at- 
tained.   It  is,  however,  rather  a  high  figure. 

Rye  Grasses  Better  Than  Brome. 

To  the  Editor:  I  .see  in  an  Eastern  seed  cata- 
logue "Bromus  Inermis"  very  highly  spoken  of  as 
pasturage.  Do  you  know  anything  of  it,  and  do 
you  think  it  would  be  suitable  for  reclaimed  tule 
land  in  the  bay  section? — A.  B.,  San  Francisco. 

The  seed  can  also  be  had  from  California  seeds- 
men. Both  English  and  Italian  rye  grasses  have 
proved  better  than  Bromus  Inermis  on  such  land 
as  you  mention.  The  latter  is  commonly  known 
as  Hungarian  brome  grass  or  awnless  brome  grass 
and  it  was  introduced  to  this  State  from  Europe 
about  25  years  ago  and  the  seed  distributed  by 
the  University  P^xperiment  Station.  Hungarian 
brome  may  be  better  on  rather  dry  lands,  although 
it  will  not  live  through  the  summer  on  very  dry 
lands  in  this  State,  but  we  would  rather  trust  the 
rye  grasses  on  reclaimed  lands,  i)roviding,  of 
course,  that  they  are  sufticiently  free  from  salt  to 
carry  tame  grass  at  all. 

Stimulating  Cover  Crops. 

To  the  Editor:  An  article  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Fox  in 
your  issue  of  November  26,  1910,  interests  nu^ 
very  much,  as  he  suggests  several  ways  of  help- 
ing exhausted  orchard  land,  and  I  wish  to  try 
one  of  his  remedies,  but  wish  your  advice  first.  I 
can  get  stable  manure  in  (pumtities  at  a  sawmill, 
five  miles  distant,  next  summer,  but  my  land  lacks 
hunuis,  as  the  "fiillaree"  only  grows  two  to  four 
inches  long,  so  I  would  like  to  know  if  I  could 
not  get  nitrate  of  soda  and  stimulate  it  so  as  to 
get  a  good  cover  crop  to  turn  under  this  sj)ring. — 
Reader,  Badger. 

Yes,  you  can  force  cover  crop  growth  wilii 
nitrate  of  soda,  but  it  is  getting  pretty  late  to  do 
it  this  year.  It  is  getting  very  near  the  time  when 
the  cover  crop  ought  to  be  plowed  under. 

Stocks  for  the  Orange. 

To  the  Editor:  Would  it  be  to  any  advantage 
to  bud  the  Washington  navel  on  grapefruit  and 
lemon  roots? — A  Subscriber,  Fresno. 

The  grape  fruit  or  pomelo  is  a  good  root  for  the 
orange,  and  some  propagators  prefer  it.  The 
lemon  root  is  not  used  at  present,  because  of  its 
effect  in  causing  a  coarse  growth  of  tree  and  fruit 
and  because  it  is  more  subject  to  disease  than  the 
orange  root.  In  fact,  we  grow  nearly  all  lemons 
on  orange  roots. 

Grafting  Mulberries. 

To  th(!  Editor:  What  is  the  best  fruit  to  graft 
on  a  wild  nudberry  tree?  When  is  th(!  best  time 
to  graft?  The  tree  is  four  years  old. —  Header, 
liodi. 

Xothing  but  a  tanu'  nudberry,  and  it  is  now 
the  time  to  do  it. 

Spraying  Peaches. 

To  the  Ed'tor:  Will  you  kindly  inform  me, 
through  the  columns  of  your  paper,  what  is  the 
best  spray  for  peaches  this  late  in  the  season?  — 
Sub.scril)er,  Modesto. 

iiordeaux  mixture  or  lime-sulphur  wash  of 
proper  strength,  according  to  the  condition  your 
trees  are  in  when  you  get  at  it, 
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Citrus  Fruits. 


FEEDING  CITRUS  TREES. 


To  the  Editor:  I  am  seekiug  light  on  the  matter 
of  soils.  I  have  been  giving  some  attention  to  our 
soils,  especially  subsoils  in  this  valley  for  three 
years.  We  found  trees  decaying  and  dying  ap- 
parently in  good  soil.  For  a  long  time  we  could 
see  no  explanation  till  we  found  the  root-rot 
fungus.  This  we  now  find  very  frequently  in  sur- 
prising situations.  Then,  too,  in  searching  for  the 
reason  why  we  do  not  raise  more  oranges  to  the 
acre,  a  task  assigned  to  me  to  find  out.  I  have 
also  been  asked  to  give  some  of  the  subsoil  condi- 
tions in  this  section  of  the  State  in  their  relation 
to  citrus  decadence.  In  all  this  search  many  sur- 
prising things  have  come  to  me  out  of  soil  investi- 
gations which  have  been  conducted  during  the 
past  ten  years.  The  matter  of  soil  fertilization 
with  toxic  agents,  destroying  soil  fertility,  is 
giving  me  some  very  interesting  ideas.  But  so 
many  of  these  new  ideas  have  been  sent  out  so  re- 
centiy  from  their  source  that  they  need  to  pass 
through  a  process  of  finishing  before  they  can 
justly  be  disseminated,  that  I  have  come  to  you 
for  your  views  on  a  few  points  at  this  time. 

I  have  come  to  think,  as  Guizot  once  said  in 
France  in  her  earlier  days,  "that  there  was  hardly 
any  great  idea,  hardly  any  great  principle  of 
civilization  which  did  not  have  to  go  through 
France  to  be  dissemiiuited."  Just  so  in  matters 
of  horticulture  in  this  State,  it  seems  that  before 
we  can  jironuilgale  these  startling  discoveries  that 
they  must  go  through  our  State  university  and 
take  on  the  modifying  and  finishing  touches  of 
our  higher  culture  in  these  lines,  if  not  in  every- 
thing that  belongs  to  a  higher  plane  of  living  and 
thinking. 

The  first  thing  I  want  to  ask  is  this :  Is  there 
any  difference  in  their  action  between  the  feeding 
root  systems  of  an  orange  tree  and  those  of  any 
deciduous  tree?  These  root  hairs  on  deciduous 
trees.  Prof.  Wood  in  his  botany  taught,  are  decidu- 
ous with  the  leaves.  What  is  the  nature  of  those 
on  the  orange? 

I  understand  that  all  these  feeding  tips  are  con- 
stantly forming  and  can  feed  only  a  short  time, 
taking  up  the  food  which  they  seek  and  then  are 
covered  over  by  a  kind  of  cork  coating  which  pre- 
vents ab.sori)tion  as  they  pass  by  the  excreta  of  the 
plant.  You  are  familiar  with  Prof.  Jlilton  Whit- 
ney's claim.  He  says  all  plants,  especially  culti- 
vated ones,  feed  in  this  maimer.  I  take  it  that  this 
is  well  illustrated  in  aninuil  i)]ants,  like  wheat.  I 
called  the  attention  to  this  difference  in  the  habits 
of  these  root  hairs  on  evergreen  and  deciduous 
trees,  as  it  had  reference  to  Ihe  vicissitudes  of 
soil  and  climate,  the  latter  being  dormant  during 
the  most  trying  season  of  the  year.  I  simply  sug- 
gested, may  not  this  difference  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration when  handling  this  stock  for  planting? 
Where  can  I  get  anything  on  this  point?  Does 
this  feeding  tip  as  it  advances  in  search  of  food, 
and  coating  over  with  "balloon  cells"  become  a 
permanent  part  of  the  root  system,  by  the  forma- 
tion of  rootlets? 

What  do  you  have  on  the  statement  aI)out  the 
concentration  of  the  plant  food  salts  in  the  soil 
water  being  in  constant  proportion,  whatever  the 
nature  of  the  soil  from  which  it  is  taken?  The 
Soil  Division  of  the  Agricultural  Department  at 
AVashington  seems  to  have  established  this  fact. 
I  do  not  understand  that  there  is  the  same  amount 
of  concentration  in  all  different  soils,  but  that  all 
soils  give  the  proportion  of  these  salts,  such  as 
nitrates,  potash,  phosphates,  etc. 

Sacramento  valley  is  destined  to  become  a  very 
important  agricultural  center,  and  the  citrus  pro- 
duction is  destined  to  be  a  leading  part  of  horti- 
culture: but  the  way  the  sale  of  land  is  to  be  pro- 
moted by  bringing  to  this  valley  Eastern  families, 
seems  to  demaiul  that  some  means  should  be  de- 
vised so  that  we  may  promote  the  "tenderfoot" 
so  that  he  shall  not  put  his  saving  into  an  orange 
grove  in  soil  that  never  can  bring  him  returns. 
Can  we  do  anything  to  guide  these  people  who 
will  make  our  best  citizens,  if  we  can  not  help 
them  avoid  mistakes  which  when  made  can  not  be 
corrected?  Kr.Moin:  Cit.vsi-. 

Response  by  Professor  0.  B.  Lipman. 
To  the  Editor:  At  your  invitation  I  offer  the 


following  remarks  by  way  of  re])ly  to  the  (jues- 
tions  which  ]\Ir.  Chase  puts : 

First,  as  to  the  manner  of  the  feeding  of  citrus 
trees  as  comj)ared  with  that  of  deciduous  trees. 
From  all  that  I  have  been  able  to  glean  from  the 
work  of  the  plant  physiologist,  the  difference  is 
one  of  degree  rather  than  of  kind,  that  is  to  sa.v, 
there  can  be  but  little  question  that,  as  Mr.  Chase 
surmises,  all  of  the  feeding  of  trees  is  done  by  the 
new  root'  tips  which  the  trees  keep  producing  an- 
nually and  that  at  the  time  when  the  tree  is  dor- 
mant, these  are  simply  doing  a  minimum  amoinit 
of  work,  but  have  by  no  means  stopped  their  activi- 
ties. It  has  been  found  by  plant  physiologists 
that  during  the  winter,  plants  having  no  leaves 
still  have  a  slow  but  steady  rate  of  transpiration. 
Now,  in  the  case  of  the  orange  tree,  this  is  a  very 
much  increased  activity  on  the  part  of  the  root 
tips,  that  is,  they  are  active  throughout  the  winter 
season  because  they  have  to  supply  food  materials 
for  the  green  leaves  which  are  constantly  on  the 
citrus  tree.  Further  than  that  it  is  impossible  to 
say  anything  as  to  the  manner  of  feeding  or  the 
rate  of  transpiration  occurring  in  citrus  trees,  be- 
eau.se  of  the  fact  that  no  one,  to  my  knowledge, 
has  ever  investigated  this  sub.iect,  despite  the  fact 
that  it  offers.  I  believe,  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
fields  for  investigation  and  one  which  is  pregnant 
with  great  possibilities  for  the  plant  i)hysiologist. 
We  are  just  beginning  to  get  an  inkling  of  what 
this  may  mean  through  the  very  recent  experi- 
ments of  Dr.  MacDougal,  at  the  Desert  Labora- 
tory, at  Tuscon,  Ariz.  I  feel  certain  that  very  in- 
teresting data  would  be  brought  to  light  by  a 
study  of  the  transpiration  of  citrus  trees  during 
the  several  months  of  the  year,  noting  the  rate 
for  each  and  the  amount  of  ])lant  food  withdrawn. 
These  data  would  unquestionably  l)e  valuable,  not 
only  to  the  plant  physiologist,  but  also  to  the 
student  of  soil  fertility  in  his  investigations  on  the 
plant  food  relationships  in  soil.  From  the  above 
remarks  it  would  appear  that  there  is  no  essential 
difference  in  the  development  of  the  root  hairs  or 
root  tips  and  their  functions  in  the  feeding  of  both 
deciduous  and  citrus  trees,  and  I  can  see  no  pos- 
sible connection  between  this  condition  and  the 
root  toxin  theorv  promulgated  bv  the  Bureau  of 
Soils. 

As  to  the  latter,  I  might  add  that  there  is 
nothing  so  far  in  the  work  of  investigators  of  this 
country  or  abroad,  with  the  exception  of  that  of 
the  Bureau  of  Soils,  which  would  justify  the  claim 
that  root  toxins  excreted  by  the  roots  of  plants  are 
responsible  for  the  infertility  of  soils  and  their 
great  deterioration.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  so 
nnu'li  has  been  written  on  the  subject  by  Dr.  Hop- 
kins and  the  argument  fully  given  on  both  sides 
of  the  question  in  his  recent  book  entitled,  "Soil 
F'ertility  and  Permanent  Agriculture,"  I  do  not 
feel  that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  go  into  a  lengthy 
argument  on  this  subject,  which  has  been  under 
discussion  for  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years.  I  do. 
however,  wish  to  make  a  statenuMit  with  reference 
to  ^Ir.  Chase's  question  in  regard  to  the  concen- 
tration of  the  plant  food  salts  in  soil  water.  This, 
as  he  claims,  has  been  pronounced  to  be  constant 
by  the  Bureau  of  Soils  in  their  investigations  of 
the  soil  solution,  but  if  he  will  examine  the  data 
g'ven  by  Dr.  King  in  both  of  his  books  on  soils,  he 
will  find  that  all  of  the  soil  solutions  or  soil  ex- 
tracts, made  Avith  water  from  various  soils,  were 
in  accord  with  the  actual  nature  of  the  soil  .so  far 
as  cropping  is  concerned,  that  is  to  say.  a  ])oor 
soil  showed  a  water  extract  which  contained  but 
small  proportions  of  plant  food,  while  a  soil  that 
was  producing  good  crops  showed  an  extract  w'th 
a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  various  impf>rtant 
plant  foods.  If  Dr.  King's  books  are  not  accessi- 
ble to  ]Mr.  Chase,  he  will  find  the  same  data  in  Dr. 
Ililgard's  book  on  soils. 

Just  a  word  more  on  this  subject  may  be  ])erti- 
nent  here  and  of  interest  to  Jlr.  C'hase.  Anyone 
who  is  sufficiently  familiar  with  soil  conditions 
will  not  deny  that  certain  materials  which  may  be 
inimical  to  the  welfare  of  plants,  if  accumulated 
in  sufficient  amounts,  are  secreted  by  their  roots, 
and  moreover,  that  in  the  intense  decomposition 
processes  which  take  i)laee  through  the  activities 
of  the  various  .soil  organisms,  there  are  even  larger 
amounts  of  materials  which,  in  solutions,  would 
have  a  detrimental  effect  on  plant  growth,  but  in 
soils  well  supplied  with  a  complex  mixture  of  va- 
rious compounds,  both  organic  and  inorganic,  these 
roots  and  other  poisons,  being  produced  in  com- 


paratively small  amounts,  are  neutralized,  and 
for  the  Bureau  of  Soils  to  Jnake  the  claim  that 
nitrate  of  soda,  superi)hosphates,  and  sulphate  of 
potash,  as  representing  the  fertilizers,  only  have 
value  as  a  lU'utralizing  agent  for  these  toxins,  is 
to  claim  something  which,  by  the  following  argu- 
ment, would  seem  to  l)e  without  foundation.  Can 
it  be  |)Ossible  that  nuiterial  varying  so  widely  as 
nitrate  of  soda,  ammonium  sulphate,  dried  blood, 
green  nninures,  barnyard  maiuires,  hoof  meal,  and 
cotton  seed  meal,  would  all  have  the  same  power 
to  neutralize  the  toxins  of  the  soil,  being  used  in- 
discriminately and  interchangeably  for  one  an- 
other? That  would  seem  to  be  a  far-fetched  in- 
terpretation of  their  action,  since  we  know  that 
any  one  of  them  will  im{)rove  conditions  in  the 
soil  when  the  nitrogen  is  missing  therein. 

I  wish  to  add  further  that  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Chase 
at  considerable  length  on  the  subject  of  the  soils 
in  the  vicinity  of  Fairoaks  when  I  was  on  the 
Demonstration  Train  on  its  last  trip  through  that 
territory,  and  I  explained  to  him  my  views  on 
their  peculiar  conditions.  I  think  it  rather  use- 
less and  a  loss  of  time  to  seek  for  the  cause  of 
the  deterioration  of  some  of  their  citrus  orchards 
around  Fairoaks  in  either  the  soil  toxin  theory 
or  the  decreased  feeding  capacity  of  trees,  when 
there  are  more  obvious  reasons  for  this  decrease 
in  the  output  of  these  trees.  Among  these  is 
notably,  in  that  whole  district,  the  layer  of  hard- 
pan,  which  is  so  close  to  the  surface  and  which 
allr)ws  the  trees  only  a  small  area  for  feeding,  in 
addition  to  producing  water  conditions  which  arc 
far  from  being  satusfactory.  They  have  also 
grown  many  trees  there  for  some  time  without 
the  use  of  cover  crops,  and.  knowing  as  we  do  the 
small  amount  of  humus  which  exists  in  the  soils 
of  the  whole  arid  region,  that  is  another  obvious 
reason  for  the  decrease  in  the  outi)ut  of  fruit.  I 
wish  to  add,  therefore,  that  I  have  no  faith  what- 
ever in  the  statements  that  are  being  circulated 
through  the  State  with  reference  to  the  decadence 
of  the  citrus  trees.  I  believe  that  where  we  find 
a  decrease  in  the  output  of  fruit  it  is  usually  due 
to  poor  methods  of  cultivation,  fertilization  or 
irr'gation  and  poor  nu'thods  for  the  care  of  the 
tree  as  regards  ])runing,  etc.  It  oidy  seems  reason- 
able to  expect  that  on  a  soil  having  hardpan  at 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  from  the  surface 
that  the  trees  will  not  produce  as  well  as  they 
will  on  good  deep  soil  having  a  plentiful  supply 
of  humus,  retaining  its  water  well  and  being  sup- 
plied with  the  necessary  plant  foods.  I  believe, 
therefore,  that  even  in  the  hardpan  districts 
aro\uid  Fairoaks  conditions  can  be  greatly  im- 
proved where  blasting  has  been  done  for  the  pur- 
pose of  planting  trees,  by  the  growing  of  green 
maiuire  crops  and  by  using  phosphate  fertilizers, 
because  I  think  that  a  good  many  of  the  soils  in 
that  vicinity  have  a  small  content  of  iihos{)horic 
acid  and  would  therefore  be  benefited  by  such 
fertilization.  Proper  planting  methods  and  choice 
of  trees,  along  with  the  methods  above  mentioned, 
will  bring  conq)lete  denial  of  the  decadence  scare 
which  has  been  circulated  throughout  the  State. 

Cn.\s.  B.  fviPM.w. 

rnixci'sity  of  Calit'oi'uia,  Berkeley. 


Horticulture. 


SOUR  SAP  IN  THE  APRICOT. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  some  apricot  trees  which 
seem  to  have  the  so-called  sour  sap.  After  bear- 
ing they  die  on  one  side  and  then  the  whole  tree 
dies  in  a  few  weeks.  Kindly  give  an  answer  in 
your  paper  about  this  sour  saj)  or  whatever  ails 
my  trees.  S.  Vj.  U. 

Fresno. 

Answer  by  Mr.  T.  F.  Hunt. 

To  the  Editor:  The  soui'  sap  of  the  a))ricot  trees 
is  a  trouble  which  has  been  long  in  the  State  and 
occurs  more  or  less  every  year,  but  the  last  year 
seems  to  have  been  very  much  worse  than  is  usu- 
ally the  case.  This  disease  is  one  of  a  class  which 
is  generally  known  as  a  physiological  trouble,  that 
it.  it  is  not  eau.sed  by  any  fungus  or  bacteria,  but 
is  due  to  some  interference  with  the  normal  func- 
tions of  the  tree.  This  trouble  has  been  unusually 
bad  in  the  San  Joacpiin  valh-y  this  last  year,  and 
a  great  many  conditions  seem  to  have  had  a  bear- 
ing upon  the  ca.se.    If  yon  will  remember,  the 
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weather  was  very  cold  last  year  and  the  trees  be- 
came dormant,  then  in  the  spring  there  were  a 
few  days  of  warm  weather,  the  trees  started  up 
rather  vigorously  and  then  there  were  a  few  days 
of  very  cool  weather  which  seemed  to  check  the 
flow  of  sap,  thereby  causing  a  fermentation  in  the 
tissues  of  the  tree.  This  fermentation  changes 
the  chemical  composition  of  the  sap  in  such  a  way 
tliat  it  can  not  be  readily  used  by  the  plant,  thus 
causing  the  exudation  of  gum  which  you  see  on 
your  trees.  As  you  probably  know,  there  is  quite 
a  little  difference  in  individual  trees  beginning 
growth  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  Those  trees 
which  were  farthest  advanced  at  the  time  of  the 
cool  weather  wh'ch  checked  the  flow  of  sap  in  a 
great  many  eases  were  killed  outright.  Others 
not  so  far  advanced  were  affected,  but  made  an 
attempt  to  recuperate.  After  a  long  time  some 
of  them  seemed  to  be  able  to  withstand  it,  while 
others  were  dragged  along  and  finally  died.  Those 
trees  which  were  late  in  coming  out  were  but 
slightly  affected,  if  at  all.  The  degree  in  which  a 
tree  suffers  seems  to  depend  upon  the  stage  of  ad- 
vancement when  these  imfavorable  conditions 
occur.  Quite  often  trees  so  affected  in  the  spring 
with  very  favorable  conditions  afterward  recup- 
erate and  do  very  well  the  rest  of  the  season.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  conditions  are  very  unfavorable 
for  the  growl  li  of  the  tree  or  it  is  weakened  by 
root  rot  or  some  other  local  trouble,  they  may 
drag  along  for  the  whole  season,  just  barely  ex- 
isting. 

Now  as  to  cni'e:  As  it  was  not  caused  by  any 
organism  there  is  )io  spray  which  we  know  of  that 
will  help  correct  this  trouble.  I  think  this  very 
severe  attack  which  we  had  the  last  year  is  quite 
unusual,  and  if  we  do  not  get  a  repetition  next 
year,  which  is  highly  improbable,  the  trees  with 
good  cultural  conditions  should  come  out  and  do 
well.  I  would  suggest  spraying  with  either  lime- 
su]i)hur  or  Boi'deaux.- not  with  the  idea  of  curing 
this  particular  trouble,  but  to  control  blight  and 
curl  leaf,  thereby  giving  the  trees  a  chance  to  re- 
vive without  being  further  weakened  by  being 
attacked  by  these  two  troubles. 

Thomas  F.  Hunt. 

ITniversity  of  California,  Berkeley. 

IS  THE  HORTICULTURAL  LAW  ADEQUATE? 

To  the  Editor :  We  are  not  sure  whether  the 
fault  lies  with  the  law  or  its  enforcement,  but 
there  is  an  evident  weakness  in  the  State  horti- 
cultural quarantine  system.  It  is  possible  today, 
in  spite  of  the  many  years  that  our  horticultural 
(juarantine  system  has  been  in  o])eration  and  sev- 
eral amended  laws  luider  which  it  has  worked,  to 
bi-ing  nursery  stock  into  the  State  without  the 
knowledge  of  any  quarantine  officer  and  to  dis- 
tribute it  without  let  or  hindrance  over  the  whole 
State.  Our  horticultural  system  seems  to  be  a  hap- 
hazard one,  and  is  left  largely  to  the  good  faith 
of  the  importers.  For  instance,  there  are  no  less 
than  21  counties  in  the  State  which  have  no  county 
horticultural  commissions.  IMany  of  these  are  bor- 
der counties,  and  into  them  infested  nursery  stock 
could  be  brought  without  question.  Now.  what 
is  there  to  prevent  stuff,  so  brought  into  the  State, 
from  being  distributed  to  other  counties?  It  is 
true  that  there  are  many  pests  and  diseases  that 
we  have  not  yet  got  in  this  State,  but  really,  it 
would  appear  from  our  poorly  guarded  borders 
that  this  is  more  due  to  luck  than  to  care.  It  is  a 
fact,  too,  that  in  spite  of  the  horticultural  quaran- 
tine system,  some  of  the  worst  pests  which  we 
have,  have  been  admitted  under  the  very  eyes  of 
those  who  should  have  detected  and  kept  them  out. 
The  black  aphis  of  the  peach,  for  instance,  entered 
Placer  county  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  that  county 
had  a  horticultural  commission,  and  from  there  it 
has  spread  to  several  other  counties  and  Avill  prob- 
ably reach  every  peach  section  of  the  State  in  time. 
The  hop  aphis,  one  of  the  most  serious  pests  of  the 
hop  grower,  has  found  its  way  into  the  hop  yards 
of  the  Sacramento  valley  in  spite  of  the  quaran- 
tine. The  white  fly,  that  great  scourge  of  the  or- 
ange growers  of  Florida,  is  reported  to  have  been 
established  for  fifteen  years  in  Marysville  before 
any  of  the  horticultural  commissioners  discovered 
it.  The  question  arises,  to  what  extent  does  this 
l>rotective  system  protect?  And  further,  where 
does  the  fault  lie;  is  it  in  the  law  or  in  the  en- 
forcement ? 

The  question  of  the  competency  on  the  part  of 


those  whose  duty  it  is  to  enforce  the  law  naturally 
arises,  and  this  question  is  forcibly  brought  before 
us  in  the  case  of  the  importation  of  foreign  nur- 
sery stock  into  Alameda  county.  It  appears  that 
a  shipment  of  stock  was  received  there  and  in- 
spected by  the  county  commissioner,  a  man  who 
had  passed  his  proper  examination  as  to  qualifica- 
tion before  the  duly  authorized  board  of  horticul- 
tural examiners,  and  who  had  a  certificate  of  com- 
petency. This  commissioner  passed  upon  this 
stock  and  released  all  that  he  believed  to  be  clean. 
The  news  of  the  arrival  of  foreign  nursery  stock 
reached  the  State  Horticultural  Commissioner,  and 
he  sent  a  man  from  Sacramento  to  re-inspect  it, 
which  he  did,  and  destroyed  it,  thereby  discredit- 
ing the  work  of  their  own  man.  Now,  another 
question  naturally  arises,  if  the  State  commis- 
sioner can  not  accept  the  work  of  a  man  duly  ac- 
credited by  the  examining  board,  what  is  to  be 
done  in  counties  beyond  his  reach,  when  foreign 
stuff  is  imported  ? 

The  fruit  industry  of  California  is  too  important 
a  one  to  take  any  chances  with,  and  it  should  be 
most  efficiently  cared  for.  How  this  is  to  be  done 
it  is  hard  to  tell,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  present 
system  does  not  come  up  to  the  necessary  stand- 
ard. Horticulturist. 


THE  ENGLISH  WALNUT  IN  NORTHERN 
CALIFORNIA. 

[Continued  From  Page  149.) 


this  case  these  crops  were  planted  with  the  wal- 
nuts, a  practice  which  is  entirely  permissible  if 
the  latter  be  planted  at  a  sufficient  distance  apart. 
Such  a  planting  is  even  more  significant,  however, 
of  the  possibilities  of  replanting  many  of  the  pres- 
ent unprofitable  orchards  and  vineyards  of  north- 
ern California  with  a  profitable  and  attractive 
crop.  Numerous  scattering  trees  and  small  or- 
chard plantings  indicate  beyond  a  doubt  that, 
with  a  judicious  selection  of  variety  and  root, 
large  portions  of  the  region  within  150  or  200 
miles  of  San  Francisco  bay  may  grow  walnuts 
with  success  and  profit. 

As  to  overproduction,  a  study  of  walnut  prices 
during  the  past  few  years,  together  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  acreage  of  bearing  trees  which  is 
being  cut  down  in  southern  California  at  the 
present  time,  leaves  no  apprehension  of  such  a 
trouble  occurring  for  many,  many  years.  Most 
inqiortant  for  the  prospective  planter  is  to  start 
judiciously,  avoiding  the  mistakes  of  others  and 
availing  himself  of  the  experience  of  men  as 
Messrs.  Fitzgerald,  Leib,  Coates,  Tribble,  Hutch- 
inson, Wiltz,  Burgess,  and  others  whose  names 
are  familiar  to  readers  of  the  Rural  Press  in 
connection  with  northern  California  walnut  cul- 
ture. 


The  Ornithologist. 


THE  MEADOW  LARK  PROBLEM. 


To  the  Editor :  The  constant  complaint  of  the 
farmers  of  the  State  as  regards  the  meadow  lark 
has  caused  the  State  Fish  and  Game  Commission 
to  take  up  the  study  of  the  economic  value  of  this 
bird.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  commission  to  acquaint 
those  interested  with  the  work  and  to  gain  their 
co-operation.  Knowing  that  this  is  a  problem  of 
great  interest  to  the  many  readers  of  the  Pacific 
Rural  Phi<:ss,  I  enclose  an  article  entitled,  "Is 
the  Meadow  Lark  the  Farmer's  Friend?"  in  the 
hope  that  you  may  find  it  worthy  of  a  place  in 
your  paper. 

11.  C.  Brvan'I'. 
Assistant  Fish  and  (Jame  (yommi.ssioner. 
Berkeley. 

Is  the  Meadow  Lark  the  Farmer's  Friend. — As 

soon  as  man  began  to  replace  the  grass-grown 
meadows  by  grain  fields,  and  the  forest  by  or- 
chards, or  in  other  words,  began  to  rei)lace  the 
natural  by  the  artificial,  there  followed  a  great 
change  in  the  behavior  and  distribution  of  animal 
life.  These  changed  conditions  soon  began  to  cause 
the  farmer  trouble,  for  the  birds  and  animals,  un- 
able to  obtain  food  from  natural  sources,  had  to 
turn  their  attention  to  the  cultivated  grains  and 
fruits.  So  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  the  study 
of  the  econom.ic  relations  of  certain  birds  and 


animals  has  become  an  important  one.  4*^ 
In  the  West,  where  great  tracts  of  land  are 
yearly  being  brought  under  cultivation,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  some  of  the  animals  cause  trouble. 
Four  years  ago  a  plague  of  meadow  mice  in  Hum- 
boldt county,  Nevada,  cost  the  farmers  of  that 
region  15,000  acres  of  alfalfa,  as  well  as  many 
hundreds  of  dollars  used  in  exterminating  the 
pests.  During  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  re- 
port has  been  growing  that  in  the  interior  valleys 
of  California  the  meadow  lark  annually  destroys 
hundreds  of  acres  of  sprouting  grain. 

Two  years  ago  the  complaint  of  the  farmers  of 
the  State  against  the  meadow  lark  was  instru- 
mental in  causing  the  change  of  the  laws  regard- 
ing the  protection  of  birds.  But  even  the  new 
law,  allowing  the  killing  of  any  bird  found  de- 
stroying crops,  by  the  owner  of  the  property,  has 
not  settled  the  question.  In  January  of  this  year. 
Assemblyman  Stuckenbruck  introduced  into  the 
legislature  a  bill  to  permit  the  shooting  of  meadow 
larks.  He  says  that  the  birds  destroy  not  only 
grain,  but  have  lately  developed  a  fondness  for 
melons  that  is  proving  disastrous  to  the  cantaloupe 
crop. 

Many  ranchers  claim  they  have  lost  over  ten 
acres  of  grain  from  meadow  larks  alone.  The  bird 
is  accused,  and  undoubtedly  with  reason,  of  boring 
down  beside  the  sprout  with  its  long  bill  and  eat- 
ing the  kernel  of  grain,  leaving  the  sprout  to  die. 
The  least  injury  occurs  in  barley  fields,  for  with 
this  grain  the  sprout  is  not  always  killed  when 
the  kernel  is  removed. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  meadow  lark 
is  known  to  destroy  quantities  of  injuriuos  insects, 
such  as  grasshoppers,  weevils,  white  grubs,  etc. 
Weed  seeds  also  form  an  important  part  of  its 
food.  Nor  is  the  fact  that  the  lark  is  one  of  the 
finest  song  birds  to  be  overlooked. 

The  evidence  in  favor  of  the  bird  certainly  calls 
for  a  study  of  its  habits.  The  wholesale  slaughter 
of  any  bird  before  the  eviderft3e  from  both  sides  is 
impartially  considered  is  to  be  deplored.  The 
work  on  this  problem,  therefore,  will  undoubtedly 
be  watched  with  interest  by  the  farmers  of  the 
State,  as  well  as  those  who  value  the  bird  for  its 
esthetic  qualities. 

The  United  States  Biological  Siu-vey  has  already 
done  nuich  valuable  work  on  the  subject.  This, 
however,  has  been  extensive  rather  than  intensive. 
The  time  has  come  when  a  specialized  study  of 
the  meadow  lark  is  important  and  necessary.  This 
work  has  been  taken  uj)  by  the  State  Fish  and 
Game  Commission.  It  is  their  hope  that  a  two- 
years'  study  of  the  problem,  with  the  use  of  im- 
proved methods,  may  do  much  toward  settling 
the  question. 

The  inquiry. — The  following  is  a  brief  outline 
of  the  methods  to  be  employed : 

1.  An  accurate  determination  of  the  food  of 
the  meadow  lark  made  from  the  examination  of 
enough  stomachs  to  make  tlu'  result  significant. 

2.  A  careful  discrimination  between  harmful, 
neutral  and  beneficial  insects  and  weed  seeds 
found  in  the  stomachs. 

3.  An  elimination  of  error  by  the  taking  of 
birds,  in  the  same  locality,  in  at  least  seventy-five 
different  ])laces  in  the  State,  twice  a  month, 
throughout  the  year,  thus  affording  a  val\ud)le 
comi)arison  and  making  possible  the  mapping  of 
the  districts  where  the  depredations  are  excessive. 

4.  A  careful  field  study  of  the  habits  of  the 
meadow  lark  in  life,  with  reference  to  the  choice 
and  amount  of  food  coiLsumed,  and  especially  to 
the  food  of  the  young. 

5.  A  collection  of  extracts  from  letters  by  well 
known  ranchers,  undei-  tlie  lu'ading,  "What  I 
Think  of  the  Meadow  Lark." 

What  It  Is  Expected  to  Determine. — The  data 
compiled  by  these  methods  will  furnish: 

1.  An  ai)])roximately  correct  estimate  of  the 
kind,  (|uantity,  and  choice  of  the  food  of  the 
meadow  lark. 

2.  A  fair  appraisement  of  the  meadow  lark 
from  the  economic  standi)oint,  in  dollars  and 
cents. 

3.  A  convincing  array  of  testimony  from  the 
men  who  know  the  bird. 

4.  Finally,  an  answer  to  the  question,  "What 
shall  we  do  with  the  meadow  lark?" 

Any  one  interested  or  having  information  upon 
this  problem  is  urged  to  communicate  with  H.  C. 
Bryant,  Assistant  State  Fish  and  Game  Commis- 
sion, East  Hall,  University  of  California,  Berkeley. 
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Agricultural  Engineer. 


SELECTING  A  GAS  ENGINE. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Mr.  C.  R.  Sessions. 


(Concluded  from  Pacific  Rvk.vi.  Piti  ss  nf 
February  II.) 
Good  workmanship  is  not  apparent  to 
one  who  is  not  familiar,  and  is  only 
proved  in  the  test  of  hard  service.  One 
mechanic  is  a  better  workman  than  an- 
other and  the  tools  in  one  shop  are  bet- 
ter than  those  of  another.  One  company 
may  insist  that  the  erecting  machinist 
assemble  only  such  parts  as  are  well 


PROFESSIONAL 
D  I»R  E  C  T  O  R  Y 


Civil  and  Irrlittlon  Engineers,  A^rlcultur&l  En^neers, 
Anorneys  oi  Patent  Law. 


YOUR  ENGINEER 
PROTECTS  YOU 


He     KMHODIKS     in     STKC  IKK  ATIONS 
whnt  jou  \KI';i>.  ClUMISKS  tlie  Im-mI  Unit 
Im  OFFEUKO.  HDil  SIOKS  Hint  ><pii  (iKT  i'l'. 
Write  for  t'imilnr. 


KERNS  =  SESSIONS 

ENGINEERS 

POSTAL  TELEGRAPH  BLDG., 
SAH  FRAIICISC?,  CAL. 

Charges  for  Soil  Work 

Subjicl  lo  .-ulvancn  without  niilu-o: 

Per  Sample. 
Mechanical   Analysis    (4    to   5  grades 

of   fineness)   9l-->0 

Lime   (Available)    l.nO 

Magnesia  (Available)    1.50 

Potash    3  00 

Phosphoric    Acid    (Soluble    in  weak 

acid)    l.nO 

Nitric  Nitrogen    l.SO 

Black   Alkali    1.50 

Chlorine    1.50 

Adequacy  of  Humus    1.00 

Work  wil  be  done  in  tlie  order  of  re- 
ceiving the  samples. 

For  field  examinations  charges  will  be 
$10.00  per  day  from  the  time  of  leaving 
IMS  Angeles  to  time  of  arrival  here  in  re- 
turning, and  e.xpensis. 

R.  R.  SIMOWDEIM 

CBEMIST  AS3  SOIL  ENGINEER 

Phones:    M;iin  GL':;  .>>tiniMoii  lildK- 

Knd  .\sii1T  I.OM  AngeicM,  Cal. 

C.  A.  BODWELL,  Jr.  Mexican  A  s.  .\iuer. 

75  Sutler  St,  Swi  Fr«,ncisco.         I'rojci  ls  Haiirlled. 

AGHi^clVx'bRAi.  ENGINEERING 

Mpecla'l/.es  ou 

Irrigation  —  Drainage  —  Reclamation 

Neglected  propenles  put  on  paylny;  basis  Man- 
aiiement  for  absent  owners,  or  out  In  shape  to 
•eU.  Acquainted  with  real  and  personal  prop 
erty  values,  soils,  etc.  Surveys  and  subdivisions. 

THE  PACIFIC  LABORATORIES 

Agricultural  Ctiemlsls 
Cbenical  Analysis  aod  Ph>sical  EximiDation  of 

Soil,  Food,  Fruit,  Grain,  Oil 

Asphaltom,  Lime  and  Cement  Tests,  Water,  Etc. 

Surveying 

558  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

SYMMES  &  MEANS 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS 

Agricultural  Investigations,  Soil  Surveys, 
Irrigation,  Drainage,  Alkali  Reclamation. 

M£CHXN/CS'  INSTITUTE  BLOC.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CHL. 


JOHN  G.  HOPPER 

Civil,  Hydraulic  Engineer 

Drainage,  Reclamation  Projects. 

404-40S  BALBOA  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Telephones  1^]^^,, 

J.  C.  PIERSON.  D.  W.  I'lKUSO.N. 

ENGINEERING  OFFICES 

Fractlrai  IrrlKation,  Ileciamatiun,  Drnlu- 
af-e,  Poner  and  Water  Development.  I'lanM 
made  and  E:atlmateB  (urolataed. 

431  &  432  Ochsner  Bldg.     Sacramento.  Cal. 
Phon«  Main  3825  R.         P.  O,  Box  77. 


made,  while  another  company  demands 
that  the  poorly  made  parts  must  be 
patched  up  and  that  the  erector  must 
turn  out  so  many  engines  each  day.  One 
manufacturer  may  make  all  the  parts  of 
his  engine,  using  jigs  and  templates  that 
cost  considerable  more  than  the  engine 
itself  but  are  paid  for  when  a  large  num- 
ber of  engines  are  built.  A  small  factory 
will  build  each  engine  separately  and 
save  the  cost  of  the  templates  and  jigs, 
but  because  parts  of  different  engines  of 
the  same  size  are  not  exactly  alike,  not 
duplicates,  they  are  not  interchangeable, 
and  the  replacement  of  worn  or  broken 
parts  can  not  be  made  unless  the  engine 
is  brought  back  to  a  shop  and  the  new 
parts  machined  and  fitted  in  place.  As 
an  example,  take  the  rings  which  spring 
out  against  the  cylinder  wall  and  make 
the  piston  tight.  The  proper  way  to 
make  these  rings  is  to  machine  them 
roughly  to  size,  cut  and  close  them  in  to 
give  the  necessary  spring,  and  while  they 
are  held  in  a  jig  (made  specially  for  this 
purpose)  turn  or  grind  them  to  the 
proper  dimensions.  Such  rings  are  per- 
fectly round,  exactly  alike,  and  will  be  a 
good  fit  from  the  start.  A  poor  way.  and 
one  that  is  often  practiced,  is  to  machine 
the  ring,  leaving  it  a  little  large,  for 
further  fitting  and  cutting,  springing  and 
fitting  it  into  the  cylinder  and  groove  in 
the  piston  by  hand.  Such  rings  are  not 
round,  are  not  alike,  and  are  not,  there- 
fore, interchangeable,  and  must  be  run 
for  awhile  until  either  the  ring  or  the 
wall  of  the  cylinder  is  worn  to  a  fit.  A 
ring  of  this  kind  can  not  be  replaced 
except  by  a  machinist. 

Finish  costs  money,  and  unnecessary 
finish  is  a  waste  of  money.  Truth  needs 
no  varnishing,  and  a  simple  engine  care- 
fully built  by  competent  workmen  using 
good  tools  need  not  be  polished  or  gilded. 

A  good  reputation  is  a  valuable  asset 
of  a  factory.  When  it  is  known  that  a 
manufacturer  is  not  only  willing  but 
ready  to  fairly  and  squarely  stand  be 
hind  the  gas  engine  he  builds,  that  en- 
gine is  worth  more.  Interest  in  the  cus- 
tomer should  not  cease  with  the  sale  of 
an  engine,  and  the  reputation  of  the  fac- 
tory demands  that  the  engine  give  satis- 
faction. When  a  company  fails,  this 
backing  and  the  supply  of  replacement 
parts  is  gone.  Sometimes  a  large  selling 
company  will  have  a  lot  of  engines  made 
to  order  by  some  shop  not  making  a  sjie 
cialty  of  such  work.  When  these  engines 
are  not  a  success  a  new  lot  under  a  new 
name  and  of  a  different  design  is  put  on 
the  market.  Such  engines  have  no  back- 
ing, and  any  guarantee  given,  while  being 
legally  binding,  is  of  no  actual  value.  An 
agent  who  frequently  changes  his  agency 
either  does  not  know  enough  to  select  a 
good  engine  or  is  being  continually  in- 
fluenced by  a  larger  margin  of  profit 
made  by  selling  a  new  high  priced  but 
poor  engine.  A  good  standard  make  of 
engine  has  a  high  second-hand  value  and 
a  high  value  is  given  to  it  in  the  appraise- 
ment of  improvements. 

Some  one  has  said  that  a  farmer  buys 
but  one  engine  and  that  the  so-called 
■follow  u|)"  and  "trouble"  eat  up  the 
profits  in  the  gas  engine  business.  For 
this  reason  some  engines  are  marketed 
by  extraordinary  selling  methods  and 
forgotten  by  the  manufacturer.  An 
orphan  engine  of  this  kind  is  sure  to 
give  trouble,  and  about  all  the  purchaser 
can  do  is  to  go  out  behind  the  barn  and 
cuss  the  chickens  or  the  family  horse, 
because  the  agreeable  gas  man.  like  Dr. 
Foster  who  went  to  Gloster  in  a  shower 
of  rain,  won't  go  that  way  again. 

A  guarantee  of  from  one  to  five  years 
against  the  failure  of  parts  of  an  engine 
is  usually  given.  Good  engines  give  little 
trouble,  and  it  has  been  said  that  in  the 
case  of  one  company  who  gave  a  long 
guarantee,  the  replacements  did  not  cost 


more  than  60  cents  to  an  engine.  This 
guarantee,  of  course,  did  not  take  into 
account  natural  wear  and  failure  through 
accident. 

In  order  to  avoid  interference  between 
the  exhaust  piping  and  the  belt,  for  in- 
stance, some  general  idea  of  how  the  en- 
gine will  be  set  up  is  necessary.  All  en- 
gines are  not  alike,  and  difficulties  have 
arisen  when  the  time  has  come  to  install 
them.  The  arrangement  of  the  exhaust 
pipe,  muffler  or  exhaust  pot,  and  fuel  and 
water  piping  should  be  studied.  When 
a  muffler  can  be  dispensed  with  a  saving 
in  power  is  effected.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  see  that  the  pulley  is  of  the 
right  diameter  and  has  a  crowning  face 
a  little  wider  than  the  belt.  When  a 
tight  and  loose  pulley  on  the  driven  ma- 
chinery is  necessary,  then  the  pulley  on 
the  engine  should  have  a  flat  face  a  little 
wider  than  twice  the  width  of  the  belt. 
A  standard  sized  engine  shaft  is  an  ad- 
vantage, because  then  a  stock  wood  or  all 
steel  pulley  can  be  easily  fitted,  and.  if 
necessary,  quickly  changed.  A  cast-iron 
ljulley  attached  to  the  arms  of  the  fly- 
wheel does  not  admit  of  this  change. 

The  price  of  an  engine,  like  the  price 
of  wheat,  is  an  uncertain  quantity.  The 
cheaper  engines  list  at  about  $35  to  $4.5 
per  horse  power,  conservatively  rated. 
This  price  includes  electrical  eqiiijiment. 
fuel  tank,  suitable  pulley,  and  lubricators, 
etc.  Discounts  of  from  10  to  1.5  per  cent 
are  made  when  competition  exists,  and 
when  a  large  engine  is  figured  on  the  bid 
is  at  a  price  which  corresi)onds  to  a  dis- 
count of  as  much  as  20  to  25  per  cent. 
The  gas  man  likes  to  sell  f.  o.  b.  cars  for 
cash,  and  when  you  are  sure  of  what  you 
want  this  is  the  best  way  to  buy.  Definite 
specifications  (the  only  way  to  really  get 
the  advantage  of  competition),  the  assur- 
ance of  quick  action  and  cash  with  the 
order  have  caused  some  very  large  cuts 
in  juices.  The  gas  man  can  buy  pumps 
cheaper  than  one  not  in  the  business,  and 
for  this  reason  it  is  an  advantage  some- 
times to  buy  the  engine  and  pump  from 
him,  because  he  can  disguise  a  cut  in  the 
price  of  his  engine  by  figuring  in  the 
pump  at  what  it  costs  him.  The  pumj) 
men  will  not  allow  him  to  directly  sell 
the  pump  at  cost,  and  he  dislikes  to  have 
the  low  jirice  quoted  on  the  engine  to  be- 
"ome  public  property. 

Ultimate  value  should  be  the  determin- 
ing factor  in  selecting  a  gas  engine.  The 
cheapest  in  the  end,  and  not  the  cheapest 
to  buy,  is  best. 


SEED 


CATALOG 


READY  TO  Mail 

The  leading  Seed  Catalog  of  the  West- 
Lilly's  Catalog.  Your  1911  crop  depends 
on  GOOD  seed  — tend  for  this  Catalog 
and  get  the  best.    Write  now  to  the 

CHAS.  H.  LILLY  CO..  Seattle,  Wn. 


WALNUT  TREES 


GroM  n  from  carefully  select fd  need ;  » III 
bear  05  per  ceot  >o.  1  nulit,  of  tvhteh 
per  oent  will  Krade  tanvy,  .\u(m  Krown 
from  need  are  leMH  liable  to  daiiinK^  by 
froHt,  Jate  rain,  blii^ht  or  NiiDburn.  I'oMtal 
Ij^etH  priee  llHt. 

A.  A.  MILLS,  Anaheim,  Cal. 


EUCALYPTUS 

Ail  ^'nrioticM  ami  nlv.eH;  extra  liardy 
•took.  "Thr  flnext  treeM  I  ever  Maw."  In 
the  veriiiet  of  iili  h  lio  Hee  llieni.  Write  to- 
day for  free  lioolilet  P  <>n  tileir  euitiire, 
etc.     ClueMtionN  Kiadiy  iinNwereii. 

I.I.OYU  R.  T.\VI>OR,  ModeNto.  Cal. 

EUCALYPTUS 

Bine.  i(e<i  iinil  t^rii.v  (■mil.  Iinrily  treen  in 
flntM.  f  lO.IM)  per  thouHand  f.  o.  Ii.  W'atMon- 
vlilM.  Orderx  of  lO.OtXi,  «7..'><l  per  llioiixnnil. 
Full  count. 

I,.  I',  i. A  l  l«IT/.i:\,  ^^  iitHonvilie.  <  ai. 


EUCALYPTUS 

Kest  varieties,  large  well  rooted  plants. 
Some  balled  for  distant  shipment  at  trifling 
extra  cost.  Large  lots  grown  by  contract 
Circular  Free. 

RIVERSIDE  NURSERY  ' 
320  B  Iver  street.  Santa  t  ruz,  Cal. 

HENRY  SHAW 


BERRY  PLANTS 

LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 

PASADE.NA.  CAL.  R.  F.  O. 


Ask  for  SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  STATE 
For  sale  by  ail  the  large  groceries,  or 

D.  A..  SNOW.   LiDcaIn  k\tuat.  «an  Jose,  Cal. 


REDUCED  PRICES  ON  EUCALYPTUS  TREES 

We  offer  a  large  stock  of  the  tree  that  made  San  Jose  famous — the  tree  of 
l\if  sudden  saw  log — the  tree  that  will  yield  you  an  Income  as  long  as  time 
shall  last.  The  genuine  Blue  Eucalyptus;  also  the  red  gums  Rostrata  and 
Tereticornis. 

Itoses.  Roses— all  the  leading  kinds.  Acacias.  Silk  Oaks.  Peppers,  Dracae- 
nas. Hodge  Plants.  Fruit  Trees.     Black  Walnut   Seoillings  cheap. 

rjiant  Himalaya.  Loganberry,   Superlative  and  Yi  Uow  Antwerp  Raspberries. 
The  "San  Kranclsco."  a  veritable  giant  among  strawberries. 
Prices  right.    Lists  mailed  free.    Correspondence  .md  inspection  invited. 
Wolesale  and  retail.    Write  and  see  if  we  are  not  a  LIYE  WIRE. 


HARDINf:  MRSKRY  <«»>H'.%NY 


Corner  Chase  and  Alum  Uock  Avi 


.^Mii  Jose,  Ciilifnfiiiii 


Special  Prices  on  all  the  Leading  Varieties  of 

Almonds,  Peaches,  Plums,  Apricots  and  Cherries 

All  trees  strong  and  thrifty. 
Guaranteed  true  to  name. 

ACAMPO  NURSERY  COMPANY,    :    Acampo,  Cal. 


RED  OUM  OFFER  EXTRAORDINARY!! 

100,000  Twice  Transplanted,  1-2  Feet  High,  at  Very  Attractive  Prices. 
No  "replanting"  if  such  stock  is  used. 
Also  good  stock  smaller  plants.        General  Nursery  Stock. 

LEON/\RD  COATES  NURSERY  CO.,  In:.,  Morganhill,  California. 
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TREES!  TREES!  TREES! 


Nothing  in  the  agricultural  line  pays  better  than  a  good  commercial  peach  orchard.  BUY  YOUR  STOCK  NOW 
while  it  is  cheap  and  the  season  is  favorable.  Next  year  stock  might  advance  and  you'll  be  wishing  you  had  secured 
your  trees  this  year  and  not  only  having  a  year's  start,  but  procuring  your  necessary  trees  cheaper.    We  have  an 

EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE  LOT  OF  PEACHES,  VIZ. 

Muirs,  Levels,  Elbertas, 
Tuscan  Cling,  Phillips 
Cling,  Orange  Cling 

All  money  makers  for  drying,  shipping  and  canning.  All  stock  grown  by  ourselves,  absolutely  true  to  name 
and  free  from  disease.     We  can  supply  the  above  stock  in  three  grades  : 

4-6  ft.  in  lots  of  50  trees  and  over  of  one  kind    -   -   -   -   $8  per  100 
3-4  ft.  in  lots  of  50  trees  and  over  of  one  kind    -   -   .   -   $6  per  100  • 
2-3  ft.  in  lots  of  20  trees  and  over  of  one  kind    -   -   -    -   $4  per  100 


SALWAY  PITS,  the  Strongest  Growing  Seed  Stock 

making  our  trees  thrifty  and  well  grown.  Remember  the  first  cost  of  a  tree  cuts  no  figure  if  you  GET  WHAT  YOU 
BUY,  and  it  is  dear  at  any  price,  even  as  a  gift,  if  it  turns  out  UNTRUE  TO  NAME.  Patronize  a  reliable 
Nursery.  We  have  been  pleasing  our  patrons  for  twenty-one  years  which,  as  a  consequence,  has  built  up  our  business 
and  made  our  firm  the  most  reliable  growers  of  TRUE  TO  NAME  NURSERY  STOCK  in  THE  WEST. 


WE  CARRY  A  FULL  LINE  OF 

Cherry,  Almond  and  Prune  Trees. 


We  have  shipped  out  this  season  four  carloads  to  Mexico,  three  to  Texas,  two  to  Arizona,  two  to  Oregon, 
one  to  Idaho,  one  to  Colorado,  one  to  New  Mexico.  Our  daily  shipments  have  averaged  in  assorted  orders  one  carload  a 
day  since  January  1st.,  demonstrating  that  we  are  recognized  as  the  leading  growers  of  First  Class  Nursery  Stock  in 
California. 


SEND  US  A  LIST  OF  YOUR  WANTS  FOR  SPECIAL  PRICES. 


THE  FRESNO  NURSERY 

F.  H.  WILSON,  Proprietor. 
928  I  Street.        Also  I  and  Kern  Streets,        Fresno,  Cal. 
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Mr.  FARMER 

Give  Your  Soil  Food 


Soil  becomes  worn 
out  and  run  down 
the  same  as  human 
beings.  Send  to- 
day for  our  FREE 
Booklet 


"THE  FARMER'S  FRIEND' 


It  txplains  how  to 
build  up  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  your 
land.  State  nature 
of  soil  and  what 
you  grow  and  we 
will  tell  you,  free 
of  charge,  the  class 
of  fertilizer  needed. 
Write  today. 


PACIFIC  GUANO  AND 
FERTILIZER  CO. 


310  SanHonie  St., 
San  FranclMCO. 


SOS  Central  IIIiIk- 
Los  AnK<-I<'M. 


LARGE,  FINE,  \m  CATALOG 

SEEDS, 

I'ImiiIn,  niilliN,  Poultry  Supiilit'N,  eto., 
noH  r«'ady  for  inailin!^.  St-nd  for  one — 
ivorlli  linviuf; — fret-  and  poHtpnid.  .Send 
aildreHxeN  of  Hm-  or  li-n  otli«TN,  and  « <• 
will  m-ud  jou  for  .voiir  trouble,  post- 
paid, a  live  cent  packet  of  our  l>€'»t 
MeedM,  your  selection,  for  ca<-li  live 
naiiicN  you  Hend. 


West  Coast  Seed  House 

111,  113, 115  Winston  St., 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Ruchl-Whcclcr 
Nursery 


FRUIT,  ORNAMENTAL 

AND 

CITRUS  TREES 


OFFICE  AND  SALES  YARD  : 
121  W.  San  F^ernando  St. 

BOX  826 

NURSERIES : 
East  San  Jose  and  Edenvale, 
SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


Citrus  Trees 

(Exclusively) 

Buy  notv,  and  It  pay*  to  baj  (ne  bmt. 

We  offer  a  complete,  clean,  vigorous 
stock,  which  we  think  are  as  good  as 
can  be  grown. 


POLLARD  BROS.. 

Corner  Mission  St,  and  I.oa  Roblea  Ave., 
Sooth  Pasadena,  Cat. 


Forestry. 


BULBS 

For  fall  and  winter  planting;  also  Flower 
Seeds  for  fall  sowing. 

NEW  CATALOGUE  just  out;  send  for  a 
copy.  Now  Is  the  time  to  sow  Payne's 
Royal  Exhibition  Pansy  Seed,  the  best 
strain  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Giant  Per- 
fection Stocks  and  Christmas  Flowering 
Sweet  Peas. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

Seedsman  and  Nurseryman, 
S4S  S.  Main  St.,  Los  Anseles,  Cal. 


CONSTITUTIONALITY   OF  FOR- 
EST RESERVES  ATTACKED. 


An  attack  on  the  conservation  policies 
inaugurated  by  the  Roosevelt  Adminis- 
tration, more  serious  probably  than  any 
heretofore  made,  was  embodied  in  an  ap- 
peal presented  to  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
in  Washington,  last  week,  to  declare  un- 
constitutional the  creation  of  the  big 
forest  reservations  of  the  West. 

The  information  is  given  out  that  fail- 
ure to  win  on  this  proposition  is  not 
to  end  the  campaign  of  the  anti-conser 
vationists.  They  have  prepared  to  fight 
a  step  further  against  the  alleged  inde- 
pendence of  the  forest  reservations  from 
the  State  laws,  on  the  theory  that  the 
Federal  Government,  in  creating  them, 
holds  the  land  merely  as  a  big  land  pro- 
prietor and  not  with  any  prerogatives  of 
sovereignty. 

The  fight  has  arisen  out  of  the  attempt 
of  the  United  States  to  enjoin  Fred 
Light,  a  Colorado  cattleman,  from  "al- 
lowing his  cattle  to  trespass"  on  the  Holy 
Cross  Forest  Reserve  in  that  State.  De- 
spite Light's  claim  that  the  formation 
of  the  reserve  without  the  consent  of 
the  State  was  in  violation  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  and  that  action  for  trespass 
could  not  be  maintained  under  the  Colo 
rado  laws,  unless  the  land  in  question 
had  been  fenced,  the  Federal  Circuit 
Court  issued  the  injunction.  The  case 
was  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  and 
it  was  advanced  for  oral  argument. 

Colorado  has  joined  in  the  fight  against 
the  Federal  Government.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral .John  T.  Barrett  heads  the  corps  of 
attorneys  carrying  on  the  fight  for  Light. 
Among  the  attorneys  are  James  H.  Tel- 
ler and  former  Senator  Henry  M.  Teller. 
An  outline  of  the  arguments  they  will 
present  to  the  Court  has  just  arrived  in 
Washington  in  a  brief. 

The  Claims. — The  brief  develops  the 
argument  that  by  withdrawing  from  set- 
tlement and  improvement  the  large  areas 
of  land,  the  Western  States  are  not  being 
treated  on  an  equality  with  their  sister 
States,  all  in  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

"Other  States  were  left  free  to  develop 
through  the  settlement  of  public  lands 
within  their  borders — the  settlers  having 
free  pasturage  upon  such  lands  and  tim- 
ber therefrom  for  their  necessities — until 
the  entire  area  of  lands  having  any  value 
become  private  property."  it  is  argued  in 
the  brief.  "To  withdraw  large  bodies  of 
land  is  to  deprive  a  State  of  these  ad- 
vantages and  to  deny  to  it  constitutional 
equalities  with  other  States." 

With  one-fifth  of  its  area  withdrawn 
from  development  and  permanently  ex- 
empt from  taxation  Colorado  has  been 
curtailed  greatly  in  its  right  to  develop 
and  secure  increase  of  revenue,  it  is  de- 
clared. It  is  shown  that  the  total  forest 
reserve  in  Colorado  is  equal  to  the  area 
of  the  States  of  Connecticut,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Massachusetts. 

The  question  is  asked  as  to  what  is 
the  legitimate  end,  within  the  scope  of 
the  constitution,  to  be  served  by  the  sys- 
tem of  reserves.  According  to  the  brief, 
the  general  answer  is,  that  it  Is  to  con- 
serve the  national  resources  by  provid- 
ing for  a  continuing  supply  of  timber, 
regulate  the  fiow  of  streams  and  preserve 
power-sites  from  being  monopolized. 

It  is  contended  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  not  created  to  carry  on  such 
a  work,  even  the  "general  welfare"  clause 
of  the  Constitution  not  being  bioad 
enough  to  include  this  object.  Even  if 
the  power  did  exist,  it  is  argued,  it  could 
not  be  exercised  without  the  consent  of 
the  States  directly  affected. 

"That  the  power  to  eetablish  these  re- 


Genuine  Turkestan  Alfalfa  seed  makes  more  and  better  hay  than  the  common 
variety  because  of  its  very  small  Stalk  and  astonishingly  thick  foliage: 

It  reaches  its  fullest  growth  with  half  the  water  required  for  ordinary  Lucerne. 

Our  stock  is  a  direct  importation.  Government  inspected,  and  free  from  weed  seed. 

Al  the  slight  difference  in  cost  this  seed  should  be  used  by  every  growerwho  can  secure 
it.    The  supply  is  limited.    Ask  for  prices.    Have  you  seen  our  191  I  Catalogue?     It's  Free. 

PLEASE  M.4RK  LETTF.R  DEPT.  ^ 

Seed6PlantCo. 

rsTablished J87/. 
326-328-330  SO.  MAIN  ST. 

Los  Angeles  . 


California  _ 
 J 


MORSE'S  GARPEN 
GUIDE  J-or  1911 


Our  GARDEN  GUIDE  for  1911 

h  Now  Ready 

This  is  the  finest  catalogue  we  have  yet  issued. 
It  is  free  to  you.  As  our  edition  is  limited, 
we  will  only  promise  delivery  to  early 
requests.  Send  yours  in  to-day. 


C.  MORSE  &  CO. 

The  oldest  and  large:!  Seed  House 
west  of  Chicago 
123  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  Vernon  Nursery 

A.  YARNELL,  Prop. 

Grower  of  Reliable  Nursery  Stock  of  all  kinds 
Deciduous  Fruit  Trees  of  all  varieties 


ASK  FOR  PRICES 


A.  YARNELL.  Prop 


4524  Central  Avenue, 


LOS  ANGELFS.  CAL. 


Phone:  South  1105 


EUCALYPTUS  TREES 

BY  THE  MILLIONS 

for  November  and  Spring  planting.  Trees  planted  in  November  will 
stand  the  summer  heat  and  produce  a  larger  per  cent  of  live  trees. 
Our  21  years  of  experience  places  us  in  the  front  ranks  of  successful 
growers,  which  should  mean  something  toward  your  success.  Write 
us  for  information. 

COVINA  NURSERIES, 
312  Byrne  Bldg.,  comer  Third  and  Broadway, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Genuine  Florida  Sour  Orange 
Seed-Bed  Trees 

Extra  fine  one-year  stock — the  best  t: 
be  haii.  Jie  sure  you  are  getting  the  gen- 
uine article.  If  you  will  send  your  orders 
in  now,  we  are  prepared  to  fill  them,  be 
they  large  or  small ;  but  order  early,  as 
the  supply  is  limited. 

Three  thousand  line  large  two  -  year 
Valenclas.    Get  our  })rices. 

SOUTHLAND  NURSESIES, 

K.  H.  D18BKOW,  Proprietor, 

R.  D.  1,  Pasadena.  Cal. 

Phones:  Main  949— Home  2u'20. 

TILTOIV  APRICOT 

and  its  introducer  has  it  for  sale,  along 

with  Early  Royal  and  the  Routier  Peach 

'Cots,  also  the  best  varieties  of  FrCCStonC 

and  Cling  Peaches. 

J.  W.  BAIRSTOW 
Hanford,  Cal. 


TREES 

Eucalyptus,  Pinus  and  Cypress 
in  boxes 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Roses, 
Shrubbery 

PRICES  ON  APPLICATION 

Pacific  Nursery 

H.  KEMPP,  Prop. 

3041  Baker  St.,  San  Francisco 


FEIJOA  SELLOWIANA 

The  wonderful  new  flowering  and  fruiting  plant 
26  cents  to  S2. 

AVOCADO  OR  ALLIGATOR  PEAR 

bO  cents  and  si 
and  many  rare  plants. 

COOLIDGE'S  RARE  PLANT  NURSERY 

PASADEIMA,  CAL. 


TREES 

A  fine  stock  of  French  and  Imperial  prunes, 
apples,  plums,  peaches  and  genera!  irult  stocks 
also  palms,  roses  and  other  ornamental  plants 
Send  for  price  list. 

PLEASANT  VIEW  NURSERY 
A.  F.  Scheldecker,  Prop. 
SEBASTOPOL.  CAL. 

APPLE  TREES 

12,000  Wir.esap,  Rome  Beauty,  .Jonathan,  etc. 
Cherries,  Calimyrna  Figs 
PLUMS— Satsuma,  Hale,  Kelsey,  etc.  Luther 
Burbank's  new  "DUARTE"— two  weeksearlier 
than  Satsuma. 

Pioneer  Nursery  Co.,  Dept.  P,  Monrovia, Cal. 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND  SQUIRRELS,  GOPHERS,  also 
BORERS,  ROOT  APHIS,  etc.  on  Fruit  Trees. 

Carbon  Bisulphide 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  maniLfacturers. 
WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER 
OFFICE    684  Calliomla  St,  San  Francisco. 

GRAFTED  WALNUTS 

ALL  KINDS 

GRAFTED  PAPER  SHEI.r  (Giant)  PE- 
CANS, walnut  sflons  nntl  ^raftinK  wax. 
EI-BERTA  PEACH  and  GRAND  DIKE 
PIA  M  in  quantity.  All  kinds  of  nur»ery 
Mtook.  Scud  a  list  of  your  wantH  for  »pe- 
fial  prioen. 

TRIBBKE  BROS.,  Elk  Grove,  Cal. 


serves  may  be  highly  desirable,"  contin- 
ues the  brief,  "and  that  it  can  be  more 
effectually  exercised  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment than  by  the  States  need  not  be 
denied— though  the  latter  proposition  is 
not  here  admitted— yet  that  affords  no 
ground  for  asserting  the  existence  of  the 
power. 

"This  is  a  Government  of  enumerated 
powers,  and  the  doctrine  of  inherent  pow- 
ers, which  has,  in  recent  years,  been  re- 
vived by  men  high  in  authority,  finds  no 
support  in  the  rulings  of  this  court. 

"It  is  of  infinitely  more  importance  to 
us,"  it  is  added  in  the  brief,  "that  the 
public  lands  become  the  homes  of  liberty- 
loving  citizens  than  that  the  supply  of 
timber  of  unborn  generations  should  be 
conserved,  or  that  the  national  revenues 
be  increased  by  a  few  paltry  millions." 


DESIRABILITY  OF  COTTONWOOD. 


In  many  parts  of  California,  notably 
those  which  have  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold  which  may  exclude  some  other  trees, 
the  Cottonwood  is  worthy  of  attention. 
The  Desert  Parmer  of  the  Imperial  val- 
ley speaks  of  Cottonwood  enterprises  in 
this  way:  During  the  past  year  a  new 
industry  has  been  started  in  Coachella 
valley  which  bids  fair  to  open  up  im- 
mense possibilities  throughout  southern 
California,  and  particularly  in  Coachella 
and  Imperial  valleys. 

Near  Mecca,  on  the  shore  of  the  Salton 
Sea,  after  investigating  and  experiment- 
ing for  over  a  year,  the  California  Cotton- 
wood Timber  Company  began  the  prep- 
aration of  the  soil  and  the  planting  of 
Cottonwood  trees.  To  the  man  from  the 
East,  used  to  the  slow  growth  of  all  vege- 
tation in  the  temperate  zone,  the  results 
achieved  are  almost  unbelievable,  but  to 
the  dweller  in  the  desert  who  has  seen 
the  immense  .production  of  melons,  cot- 
ton, onions,  etc.,  under  the  influence  of 
the  semi-tropic  climate  of  these  valleys, 
there  will  be  nothing  strange  in  the  state- 
ment that  these  trees,  planted  in  March, 
April,  and  May  of  this  year,  have  attained 
in  many  instances  a  height  of  18  feet 
and  a  diameter  of  4  to  5  inches,  while 
hundreds  of  them  are  12  and  14  feet  high 
and  2  to  3  inches  in  diameter.  Growing 
ceases  with  the  first  heavy  frosts,  to 
begin  again  in  February,  making  nine 
months  growth  out  of  the  year.  Through- 
out the  valleys  there  are  large  numbers 
of  trees  planted  in  single  and  double 
rows  that  have  attained  a  diameter  of 
12  inches  in  four  years  from  the  time  of 
planting,  and  there  are  instances  which 
show  trees  18  and  20  inches  in  the  same 
length  of  time. 

Some  will  ask,  "Of  what  use  is  the  cot- 
tonwood,  anyway?"  If  you  will  turn  to 
the  Government  reports,  you  will  find 
that  out  of  all  the  woods  grown  in  Amer- 
ica suitable  for  box-making,  the  cotton- 
wood  stands  first  both  as  to  lightness 
and  strength;  also  that  Cottonwood  stands 
second  in  amount  of  veneer  used,  among 
all  the  woods  of  the  country;  that  a 
large  i)ercentage  of  the  cooperage  stock 
comes  from  cottonwood.  It  is  exported 
to  Euroi)e  for  the  manufacture  of  nuisical 
instruments;  it  makes  the  best  excelsior 
known   to  commerce. 

There  are  certain  chaiacleristics  of 
soil  that  are  necessary  to  the  successful 
handling  of  the  tree  as  a  commercial 
product,  and  there  must  be  an  abundance 
of  water  with  frequent  irrigation.  The 
company  referred  to  above  has  made  a 
careful  study  of  its  subject,  and  is  mak- 
ing a  big  success  of  the  enterprise.  It 
is  entirely  willing  to  give  to  any  man 
in  the  valley  any  assistance  or  informa 
tion.  Officials  of  the  company  believe 
that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
there  will  be  10,000  acres  of  cottonwood 
trees  jilanted  and  growing  in  Coachella 
and  Imperial  valleys. 


$250  REWARD  IN  GOLD  COIN 

The  above  reward  is  offered  for  competent  proof  that 
Ortho  Lime-Sulphur  Solution  is  even  equalled  or  matched 
by  the  average  output  of  any  other  lime-sulphur  plant  in 
the  United  States  or  Canada  in  the  following  points,  to  wit: 

First,  the  container; 

Second,  the  average  strength; 

Thirdly,  the  uniformity. 


Ortho  Lime-Sulphur  Solution  is  sold  in  iji^  gallon  gal- 
vanized steel  drums;  tests  always  approximately  36  degrees 
Beaume,  about  1 1^  to  20  per  cent  stronger  than  any  other 
average  solution.  The  best  is  never  too  good.  The  tlrst 
cost  is  no  greater  than  that  of  the  weakly  made.  The 
Ortho  Way  is  the  best. 


CALIFORNIA  SPRAY=CHEMICAL  CO. 

WATSONVILLE,  CAL. 


ERINQ 

BranD^ 


HIGH  GRADE  FERTILIZER 

For  Orchards,  Vineyards,  Gardens,  Lawns 

GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS  shows  a  fine  compound 
of  sheep  manure  and  commercial  i)lant  foods.  Write 
for  free  booklet  "A  Recipe  for  Making  Gold."  It  gives 
details  and  instructions  for  using. 

FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES,  Fresno,  Cal. 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Pres.  and  Mgr. 


True  to  Name.  Strong  and  Vigorous 

Including  Muirs,  Lovells,  Alberta.s,  Tuscan,  and  Phillip  Cling  and  all  lead- 
ing varieties.  Also  a  full  line  of  Pears,  Plums,  Prunes,  Cherries,  Apples, 
Apricots,  Almonds,  Walnuts  and  Chestnuts.  A  full  stock  of  Thrifty  Vines. 
Write  for  prices  on  amount  you  need. 

OAKDALE  NURSERY,  W.  F.  Wheeler,  Prop.,  OAKDALE,  CAL. 


MARTINEZ  NURSERY 

ESTABLISH  EU  1884 

Leading  varieties  of  Pear,  Apple,  Plum,  Prune,  Peach,  Apricot 
and  Almond  Trees.  Grape  Vines.  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees.  Orna- 
mentals, etc. 

Catalogue  and  prices  on  application. 
THOS.  S.  DUANE,  Prop.,  Martinez,  Cal. 


150,000  2 -year  old  Sweet  Stock 

Not  (liisi-ovcr  culls,  hut  siilonrlidly  rooted,  stiiclly  Mr.st  cla.ss  2-ycar-ol(l.s. 
A  bargain  .stork  for  those  who  want  the  best  in  this  variety.  I  offer  a  good 
size  at  lowest  ciiiotations. 

ONE  YEAR  SWEET  STOCK.  ONE  YEAR  SOUIl  STOCK. 

]\fl\'ClN,    \']llrilclnH,  IjPIIIOIIM. 

CHAS.  S.  McMillan,  300  South  Marengo  Avenue,  Alhambra,  California 

Citrus  Trees  Exclusively 


Villa  Anna  Mursery 

Spineless  Cactus  as  food  for  farm  animals  and  poultry  a  special  culture. 
ASK  FOR  FRKK  INFORMATION. 

Santa  Rosa,  California. 
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WITH  THE  FRUIT  GROWERS. 
A   dispatch   announces  that  the  Eaii 
Fruit  Co.  is  arranginR  to  make  Porter- 
ville  the  head  marketing  center  of  that 
concern  in  the  State. 

It  is  slated  that  over  1000  acres  are 
being  i»lanted  to  orchards  around  Healds 
burg.  Sonoma  county.  Over  120,000  fruit 
trees  have  already  been  purchased  by 
planters  in  that  vicinity. 

April  29  has  been  set  as  official  raisin 
day  at  Fresno.  Efforts  will  be  made  to 
have  a  three-day  celebration,  to  begin 
on  Friday,  April  28,  and  last  over  the 
30th,  at  that  place. 

It  is  now  stated  that  there  are  ap 
proximately  10,000  tons  of  raisins  held 
by  packers  and  growers  around  Fresno 
that  are  unsold.  This  holdover  crop  is 
about  one-third  less  than  it  was  at  this 
time  last  year. 

The  Delano  packing-house  in  Tulare 
county  has  closed  a  very  successful  sea- 
son, and  i)lans  are  now  being  made  to 
put  in  another  grader,  so  that  next  year 
from  100  to  150  cars  of  citrus  fruit  may 
be  handled  in  the  season. 

Up  to  the  end  of  last  week  over  1000 
cars  of  citrus  fruit  had  been  shipped 
from  Riverside  for  the  season. 

The  nineteenth  annual  Citrus  V-dir  is 
now  in  progress  at  Cloverdale,  Sonoma 
county,  and  will  continue  until  Sunday 
night.  These  exhibitions  have  always 
been  attended  by  large  crowds  of  |)eople, 
and  have  proven  a  great  advertisement 
for  that  section.  The  exhibits  this  year 
are  better  than  usual,  and  comprise  not 
only  citrus  fruits  around  Cloverdale.  but 
fruit  and  other  exhibits  from  various 
parts  of  Sonoma  county,  including  Se 
bastopol,  Santa  Rosa,  and  other  sections. 

J.  Onstott,  of  Yuba  City,  is  planting 
100  acres  of  Thompson  Seedless  grapes 
on  his  place  a  mile  east  of  Sutter  City. 

,Iohn  Peters,  of  Sutter  county,  is  plant- 
ing 26  acres  to  peaches,  mostly  Tuscan 
and  Phillii)s  clings. 

The  section  around  Riverside  has 
shipped  out  1330  carloads  of  oranges  and 
four  carloads  of  lemons  to  date. 

,T.  E.  Haskell,  of  Sutter  county,  planted 
French  prunes  in  soil  ranging  in  depth 
from  lU,  to  6  feet.  The  trees  made  a 
growth  of  13  feet  in  one  year.  To  get 
through  the  hardpan  underlaying  the  soil. 
Mr.  Haskell  dug  holes  3  feet  in  diameter 
down  to  the  hardpan  and  then  put  in  a 
half  stick  of  No.  2  giant  powder.  This 
powder  broke  the  hard  crust  and  gave 
the  roots  a  chance  to  go  down. 

.luan  Rodrlquez  of  Arroyo  Grande  has 
six  acres  in  strawberries  which  net  him 
annually  between  $800  and  $900. 

During  the  last  two  weeks  Crawford 
&  Davis,  of  the  Imperial  valley,  sold  13S 
dairy  cows  in  that  section. 

Over  $100,000  worth  of  almond  land 
has  been  sold  within  the  past  few  weeks 
around  Durham,  Butte  county.    Most  of 


the  land  was  in  small  tracts  and  will 
be  set  out  to  almond  trees  this  season. 

Lincoln,  Placer  county,  will  soon  be 
the  center  of  a  very  large  fruit  district. 
In  that  vicinity  there  will  be  over  10,000 
fruit  trees  planted  this  season. 

The  following  awards  were  made  by  the 
committee  in  charge  for  the  best  exhibits 
at  the  Citrus  Fair  at  Sacramento  last 
week:  Pioneer  Fruit  Co.,  of  Sacramento, 
gold  medal  for  best  display  of  citrus 
fruits;  Butte  County  Citrus  Association, 
silver  medal  for  second  best  display: 
Exeter  exhibit,  silver  medal  for  third 
best  display:  Porterville  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  bronze  medal  for  fourth  best 
display:  Butte  County  Citrus  Association, 
l)ronze  medal  for  fifth  best  display. 

The  Berry  Growers'  Association  of  So- 
noma county  has  closed  a  contract  with 
the  California  Fruit  Canneries  Associa- 
tion for  the  1911  crop  of  berries  at  $50 
per  ton.  Last  year  the  price  was  $40. 
The  Association  expects  to  raise  800  tons 
of  berries  the  coming  season. 

Oroville  is  now  planning-  to  hold  a 
citrus  fair  from  the  20th  to  the  25th  of 
the  coming  November. 

F.  S.  Rice  and  associates  of  Oakland, 
who  have  purchased  100  acres  of  apple 
land  near  Berry  Creek,  in  Plumas  county, 
are  now  planting  out  part  of  the  acreage 
to  apples  and  will  sell  it  to  prospective 
settlers. 


GENERAL  AGRICULTURAL  NEWS. 

Durst  Bros.,  of  Wheatland,  are  clear- 
ing about  400  acres  of  bottom  land  on 
the  Bear  river  which  they  will  platit  to 
alfalfa  and  hops. 

The  American  Hop  &  Barley  Co.  and 
the  Central  Trust  Co.  have  leased  their 
hoi)  lands  of  more  than  1000  acres  near 
Nord,  Butte  county,  to  Harry  Fra/.ier, 
who  will  plant  out  most  of  the  acreage 
the  coming  season  to  hops. 

The  Colusa  Sun  states  that  a  total  of 
1775  acres  was  reported  as  being  guar- 
anteed to  be  planted  to  sugar  beets  this 
season  in  the  several  districts  around 
that  city. 

Fifteen  carloads  of  lima  beans  were 
shipped  from  Ventura  last  week  by  the 
Lima  Bean  Growers'  Association  via 
steamer  to  the  New  York  market.  The 
(iO4,500  i)ounds  of  beans  are  worth  $:53,274 
■ind  are  about  the  last  of  the  1910  crop 
from  Ventura  county.  Growers  are  now 
getting  ready  to  iilant  the  1911  crop  and 
exiject  a  good  season  as  the  heavy  rains 
have  put  the  ground  in  good  shape. 

A  large  acreage  of  new  ground  will  be 
seeded  to  Alfalfa,  in  Kings  county  this 
spring.  Alfalfa  seed  is  selling  there  at 
17c.  per  pound. 

The  P''armers"  Union  of  Gridley  recently 
received  a  quantity  of  tomatoes  to  be 
distributed  to  its  members.  The  Union 
also  i)laced  an  order  for  several  cars  of 
gyi)sum  to  be  used  as  a  fertilizer. 

Governor  Hoke  Smith  of  Georgia  has 
sent  out  warning  to  growers  of  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina  to  look  out  for  at- 


CHICO  NURSERY  COMPANY 

QROWERS  OF  HIQH  QRADE  NURSERY  STOCK 

Prompt  attention  given  to  orders  sent  In  by  maU.  Write  us  for  prlceson  Apples,  Peaches. 
Pears,  rherrles.  Plums,  Prunes,  Apricots,  Almonds,  ^ng.  Walnuts,  Blk.  Walnuts,  Figs, 
Grape  Vines  and  Berries.  Ornamental  Trees,  Flowering  Shrubs  and  Roses.  Catalog  free. 

CHICO  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Chico,  Cal. 


E]ucal>^ptus  in  Variety 

The  best  that  40  years  experience  can  produce,  being  grown  slow,  In  the  cool 
atmosphere  of  the  coast,  are  more  hardy  and  more  vigorous  than  those 
grown  In  the  hot  Interior  of  the  .State.   Correspondence  Invited. 

W.  A.  T.  STRAlXXOIM,  F*etaluma,  Cal. 


GENERAL  NUKSERY 
STOCK 


EUCALYPTUS  TREES 

4.000.000  Eucalyptus  Trees.        Large  Stock  ol  Fruit  Trees 

ORANGE  COUNTY  NURSERY  &  LAND  CO.,  FULLERTON,  CAL. 


LARGEST 
STOCK  ON 
THE  PACIFIC 
COAST 

All  Varieties — 
All  True  to  Name 

We  are  authorized  Commercial  Propagators  and  l  all  particular  attention  to 


The  Formosa  Plum 

Largest  sl/.e,  heart  shaped  and  light 
cherry  red  In  color.  Hest  grower  and 
shipper  on  the  market. 

The  Standard  Prune 

Best  camblnatlon  drying  and  shipping 
prune  ever  ollered.   Enormous  and  never- 

falltng  bearer.  Htrong,  healthy  grower.      ^^w^  M  PV^T  0V 

Patagonia  Strawberry  CfRLAl  lUrliS 

Has  a  most  exquisite  flavor— Is  a  very  strong  grower  and  ii  remarliably  line  keeper. 

Wonderful  Pomegranate 

If  you  have  strong  alkali  or  very  damp  around,  there  is  nothing  that  will  bring 
you  such  handsome  returns  as  this,  the  showl  stofall  fruits.   Color  like  the  Baldwin 
apple,  only  three  times  the  size.    .Sells  readily  In  the  Kastem  raarliets  at  from 
to  $4  per  'aWb.  box. 

WE  HAVE  A  FINE  STOCK  AND  ARE  PREPARED  TO  OFFER  SPECIAL 

INDUCEMENTS. 

We  are  prepared  to  till  your  orders  for  any  quantity  of 
F'lgs  Apples 

Apricots  Peacties 
Pears  Rlums 
Prunes  Limes 

Cliestnuts  Oranges 
Guavas  Pomelos 
LiOquats  Lemons 
Olives  Pecans 

Almonds  Walnuts 


Jerusalem  Artichokes 

make  the  greatest  and  cheapest  hog  feed  in  existence.  Planted  like  potatoes. 
Require  no  care.  Yield  abundantly.  Write  for  quotations  on  large  or  small 
((uantltles. 


26 

Years 

Expepf- 

crice. 

We  have  had  over  26  years' 
experience  In  growing  re- 
liable nursery  stock.  If  you 
desire  good  trees  let  us  have 
your  orders. 


1600 
Acres 

devotfd  e.xcUislvely  to  our 
business.  We  have  the  lar- 
gest nurseries  on  the  Pacific 
<'oast.  Write  us  al)Out  your 
requirements. 


Our  Annual  Illustrated  Price  Catalogue 

which  lists  and  describes  over  2000  varieties  of  trees  and  plants  and  also  "I'alifornla 
Horticulture"— the  fruit  growers'  guide— will  be  sent  F&EE  If  you  mention  this  ad. 
Write  us  to-day 

Paid-up  Capital.  S200.000 

Franchcr  Crcck 


Nurseries 
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tempts  of  parties  who  have  gathered  a 
great  number  of  live  boll  weevils,  as  he 
is  convinced  they  are  preparing  to  scat- 
ter these  pests  in  the  cotton  fields  to  re- 
duce the  crop  the  coming  year  in  order 
that  they  may  bull  the  price  of  cotton. 

J.  M.  Waterman,  of  Oxnard,  has  made 
a  proposition  to  the  Ventura  Board  of 
Trade,  that  if  that  city  will  donate  him 
two  lots,  he  will  erect  a  cannery  thereon 
and  be  ready  for  business  this  season. 
The  Ventura  merchants  are  at  work  se- 
curing subscriptions  to  purchase  the  prop- 
erty. 

The  Sutter  County  Farmer  states  that 
the  mud  hens  have  increased  in  number 
so  greatly  that  they  have  become  a  men- 
ace to  the  grain  fields  near  the  tules. 


MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMS. 

A  rabbit-drive  by  the  farmers  in  Sutter 
county  last  week  which  was  participated 
in  by  30  men  and  covered  a  space  of  about 
two  sections  wide,  resulted  in  securing 
300  rabbits  which  were  killed  and  sent 
to  San  Francisco,  where  they  sold  for 
$2  per  dozen. 

A  Farmers'  Union  was  organized  at 
Paradise,  near  Chico,  last  week.  The 
Union  hopes  to  sell  the  fruit  of  its  mem- 
bers collectively  better  than  could  be 
done  by  individuals. 

A  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Hall- 
wood  Irrigation  Co.  was  held  at  Marys- 
ville  last  Saturday,  at  which  the  state- 
ment was  made  that  the  canal  they  have 
been  working  on  will  be  completed  with- 
in three  months  and  that  5000  acres  will 
be  iriigated  from  it  this  year.  This  dis- 
trict lies  a  few  miles  east  of  Marysville. 

The  demonstration  train  started  Wed- 
nesday for  another  trip,  covering  the 
southern  half  of  the  State,  extending  over 
a  period  of  about  three  weeks.  This 
week  the  train  was  at  Owens  Lake  dis- 
trict, and  will  reach  Los  Angeles  Sunday. 
It  will  be  in  the  southern  counties  until 
the  following  Sunday,  when  it  will  be 
at  Riverside,  and  the  last  week  will  be 
in  the  Imperial  valley.  So  far  this  year 
the  interest  in  the  train  has  been  much 
greater  than  last  season. 

The  Chuckawalla  irrigation  bill  passed 
Congress  last  week  and  has  been  signed 
by  the  President.  This  law  will  allow 
to  be  carried  into  effect  a  huge  irrigation 
project  in  the  eastern  part  of  Riverside 
county.  Most  of  the  land  of  the  Chucka- 
walla valley  is  now  owned  by  Riverside 
and  Corona  parties,  and  as  soon  as  the 
dam  can  be  built  it  will  be  placed  under 
irrigation. 

The  .1.  B.  Robertson  ranch,  consisting 
of  about  1000  acres  of  foothill  land  in 
Tulare  county,  suitable  for  citrus  fruits 
and  alfalfa,  was  sold  last  week  to  Edwin 
Alderson  of  Los  Angeles.    It  is  expected 


that  the  new  owner  will  plant  out  the 
ranch  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Winters  Planning  Co.,  of  Suisun, 
has  made  arrangements  for  putting  up 
the  largest  amount  of  asparagus.  Spring 
delivery  contracts  have  been  made  with 
the  growers,  and  as  the  crop  will  be 
large,  the  pack  is  expected  to  be  very 
heavy. 

Oakdale.  Stanislaus  county,  is  to  have 
a  Rose  Carnival  on  April  21,  day  and 
night. 

A  paper  read  before  the  American 
Chemical  Society  at  Chicago  in  Septem- 
ber, 1910,  which  contains  an  itemized  ac- 
count of  a  160-acre  farm  near  Elgin,  111., 
shows  the  cost  of  producing  milk,  accord- 
ing to  the  figures  submitted,  was  2.43c. 
per  pound. 

Farmers  representing  20,000  acres  of 
land  held  a  meeting  at  Stockton  last 
Saturday  and  discussed  the  subject  of 
protecting  their  holdings  from  overflow 
during  the  high  water  each  season.  The 
land  is  located  north  of  the  Calaveras 
river  and  east  of  the  diverting  canal  in 
San  .loaquin  coimty.  The  estimated  cost 
of  draing  this  land  is  $13,000. 


POULTRY  NOTES. 
Officers  of  the  Santa  Clara  Poultry  As- 
sociation are  leading  a  movement  to  or- 
ganize a  Pacific  Coast  Poultry  Associa- 
tion to  prepare  for  a  great  exhibition  of 
fancy  fowls  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Expo- 
sition. A  meeting  is  to  be  held  at  San 
.lose,  March  2,  to  get  the  project  under 
way. 

A  meeting  of  poultry  raisers  was  held 
at  Watsonville  last  Saturday,  at  which 
preliminary  steps  were  taken  to  organize 
the  Santa  Cruz  County  Poultry  Associa- 
tion. 

A  Poultry  Association  was  organized  at 
Ashland,  Ore.,  last  week. 


WANTED  —  <iKiMKRAI,  MANAGEK  for 
SfvornI  I.arKr  Kanflies.  MuHt  po-sncnn 
flrNt-rliiNM  rxreiitive  ability,  and  K<>»<i 
kiiotvlpilsif  of  fariiiini^  anil  live  stock. 
HifihcNt  Halary  will  l>e  paiii.  Statr  aife 
anil  o.vperii'iiff.  Ail<lr»-ss  Advertiser.  Box 
Srt,  eare  of  I'aelflo  Hural  Press  Co.,  <l«7 
Howard  St.,  San  Franoiseo. 


SURPLUS  TREES 

170  I'runes  on  Peach  Root,  feet. 

200  Prunes  on  Peach  Root,  %  feet. 

100  Prunes  on  Almond,  %  feet. 

40  Prunes  on  Almond,  %  feet. 

60  Prunes  on  Myrabolan,  %  feet. 

140  Prunes  on  Myrabolan,  feet. 

70  Sugar  Prunes  on  Almond,  %  feet. 

1000  Peaches,  Mulr,  Lovell,  Phillips,  Triumph, 

Elberta  and  Assorted,  */,-,  feet. 
1800  Apples,  Jonathan,  E.  8pltzenberg,  Banana 

and  others,  mostly  feet. 
125  Huntingdon  Elms,  feet. 
Write  for  prices. 

T.  J.  TRUE, 
Stanislaus  Nursery,  Modesto,  R.  D.  1. 


SMYRNA  PARK  NURSERIES 

360  acres  devoted  entirely  to  Deciduous  Trees. 

WHOLESALE  and  RETAIL. 

Write  for  special  price  list  on  all  varieties  of  Peaches,  Plums, 
Cherries,  Pears,  Almonds,  Nectarines,  Apples,  etc.  Trees  True  to 
Name.   Strong,  healthy  and  vigorous.   Immediate  deliveries. 

CAMPIN  &  MOFFET,  Props., 
Ceres,  California. 


Best  Nursery  StoeR 

IF  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST  NURSERY  STOCK,  PUT  UP  IN 
THE  BEST  MANNER  AND  AT  A  FAIR  PRICE,  SEND  US  A  LIST 
OF  YOUR  WANTS  AND  WE  WILL  GLADLY  QUOTE  YOU. 

EUCALYPTUS  IN  ANY  QUANTITY,  AS  WELL  AS  A  FIRST- 
CLASS  LINE  OF  GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK. 

MARSHALL  NURSERIES,  Box  652,  FRESNO,  CAL. 


,peAMON,W>6^  TANKAGE 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 


The  Citrus  Krult  Growers  of  California  use  thousands  of 
tons  of  Tankage  annually 
Tankage  Is  the  best  form  of  Organic  Nitrogen. 

HUMUH-KORMINQ.        ALI.  AVAILABLE. 

We  are  the  largest  Pacific  Coast  producers  of  Hlgh-Grade 
Tankages  in  perfect  mechanical  condition  and  of 

•*GOLO  BEAR" 
FERTILIZERS 

Will  ship  direct  to  >ou     no  agent  near  you 

WRITK  Foil  KRKK  PAMI'IILKT 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Fertilizer  Department, 

SAN  FRAIVCISCO,  CAL. 


REX  YOUR  TREES  WITH 

THE  FAMOUS  REX  SPRAYS 

Our  Standard  Rex  Lime  &  Sulphur  Solution  is  being  used  by  the 
principal  fruit  growers  in  every  State  in  the  Union.  See  that  Rex  is 
on  your  barrel,  and  not  some  imitation  that  is  untried. 

Rex  Arsenate  of  Lead  is  made  under  the  latest  scientific  formu- 
las; applicable  to  all  climates  and  conditions  in  the  United  States. 
Remember,  that  which  is  good  for  one  district  is  not  necessarily  good 
for  another,  and  if  you  want  something  that  is  good  for  all  places, 
please  ask  your  dealer  or  correspond  with  the 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  COMPANY,  Benicia,  California. 


We  are  wholesale  growers  of  deciduous  and  citrus  fruit 
trees,  grape  vines  and  eucalyptus  trees. 

Our  stoclt  tills  season  inoludes  050,000  DECIDUOUS  FRUIT  TREES  alone. 
A  large  lot  of  tliese  are  on  Eastern  seedling  root,  wliieh  lias  proven  to  1>«' 
almost  proof  against  root  Itnot. 

Get  tlie  best  stocli  available  and  at  the  most  reasonable  cost  from  a  man 
'nho  selects  the  buds  and  scions  of  the  best  strains. 

Deliveries  made  from  our  sales  yards  at  Fresno,  Madera,  Merced,  Turlocli, 
Banning  and  Chico. 

ADDRESS  MAIN  OFFICE,  FRESNO,  CAL. 


LARGEST  CITRUS  NURSERIES  IN  THE  WORLD 

Parties  contemplating  the  planting  of  citrus  groves  this  coming  spring 
will  do  well  to  send  for  our  prices  soon,  as  there  will  evidently  a  a  shortage 
of  strictly  first  class  stock.  Write  today  for  particulars,  or,  better  still,  pay 
us  a  visit  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  show  you  just  what  we  have. 

Our  finely  illustrated  booklet,  "Citrus  Fruits."  covering  the  industry 
from  the  seed  to  the  market,  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  2.'>c  in 
stamps. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAM  DIMAS,  CALIFORNIA 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy. 


HOG  FEEDING. 


Green  grass  or  a  pasture  of  some  kind 
is  al)solutely  necessary  for  economical 
pork  raising.  No  one  should  go  into  the 
hog  business  to  make  money  unless  they 
have  pasture.  By  raising  the  young  pork- 
ers on  grass  the  gains  made  are  the  cheap- 
est possible  kind,  and  when  the  fattening 
period  arrives  money  expended  for  grains 
does  not  eat  up  the  returns  from  their 
sale.  Grass  builds  up  the  frame  and  body 
of  the  pig  much  faster  and  better  than 
will  barley,  corn  or  wheat.  In  fact  the 
California  hog  raiser  who  makes  the 
most  money  in  this  business  never  feeds 
grains  of  any  kind  until  the  animals  are 
being  finished  for  the  market. 

Alfalfa  makes  the  best  feed  for  the 
growing  pig  and  the  brood  sow.  The 
heavy  grains  overheat  the  body  and  cause 
constipation.  It  also  produces  a  feverish 
condition  that  frequently  causes  a  sow  to 
eat  her  young.  When  a  sow  does  this,  it 
is  due  to  some  unnatural  condition,  and 
liberal  rations  of  succulent  grass,  ashes, 
charcoal  or  salt  fed  prior  to  farrowing 
time  •  will  prevent  it.  Small  litters  of 
scrubby  pigs  are  also  caused  by  feeding 
a  heavy  grain  diet.  This  is  more  liable 
to  happen  with  the  fall  litter  than  in 
spring.  On  account  of  the  abundance  of 
grain  and  screenings  at  this  time,  the 
farmer  thinks  that  the  grain  is  cheap, 
and  they  put  all  this  heavy  feed  into  the 
troughs  that  they  can.  Last  fall  a  San 
Benito  county  farmer  lost  most  of  his 
litters,  and  on  investigating  the  cause 
found  out  that  his  hired  man  had  been 
feeding  the  brood  sows  on  wheat  screen- 
in.gs. 

One  of  the  benefits  derived  from  feed- 
ing grass  is  the  exercise  caused  by  the 
hog  foraging  over  the  fields.  It  not  only 
puts  them  in  a  healthier  and  better  con- 
dition to  resist  disease,  but  also  forces 
them  to  grow  to  a  much  larger  size  than 
they  would  had  they  been  fed  in  pens. 

Several  California  farmers  have  had 
success  this  last  season  feeding  their  hogs 
on  barley  and  wheat  hay  instead  of  a 
straight  diet  of  barley,  wheat  or  "gyp" 
corn.  The  Easterner  who  has  fed  corn 
all  his  life  will  no  doubt  scoff  at  this 
method  of  fattening  hogs,  but  if  some  of 
them  will  try  it  they  will  find  the  gains, 
while  not  as  large  possibly  as  if  fed  on 
corn,  will  no  doubt  be  more  profitable  in 
the  long  run.  When  hogs  are  fed  hay  in 
this  manner  it  should  be  given  them  in 
low  racks  so  that  they  can  get  at  it  easily, 
but  with  sufficient  protection  afforded 
so  that  they  will  not  pull  it  through  and 
trample  it.  A  hog  will  waste  a  great  deal 
of  his  food  especially  hay,  but  when  it  is 
kept  in  this  manner  the  waste  is  very 
small.  With  hay  selling  at  its  present 
low  price  this  makes  very  cheap  feed. 

As  there  is  very  little  corn  in  Cali- 
fornia, barley  is  the  best  grain  on  which 
to  finish  hogs.  Denmark,  which  produces 
the  choice  bacon  of  the  world,  uses  bar- 
ley almost  exclusively  in  fattening  its 
hogs.  The  Danes  claim  that  they  do  not 
get  the  results  from  corn  or  other  cereals 
that  they  do  from  barley.  Barley  pro- 
duces a  sweeter  meat  than  corn,  and  the 
flesh  is  just  as  solid.  In  order  to  get  the 
best  results  from  barley,  skimmed  milk 
or  whey  should  be  fed  in  conjunction  with 
it.  This  ration  balances  well  and  causes 
quick  gains.  When  possible  skimmed 
milk  should  be  fed  throughout  the  life  of 
the  porker,  and  many  fine  looking  hogs 
are  sold  to  the  butcher  every  day  in  Cali- 
fornia which  have  had  no  other  feed  than 
alfalfa  and  skimmed  milk  throughout 
their  life  history. 

A  large  economical  method  of  finishing 
hogs  is  to  tuiii  them  out  in  the  stubble 
fields  where  they  can  pick  up  the  loose 


grain  and  seeds  which  have  escaped  the 
thresher  or  header.  Also  when  the  hog 
is  skirmishing  around  in  the  stubble 
fields  it  picks  up  green  grass  and  bugs, 
wnich  are  essential  to  its  welfare. 

Charcoal,  charredwood,  ashes  and  salt 
should  be  kept  in  the  fields  where  the 
porkers  will  have  access  to  them.  Some 
farmers  put  a  mixture  of  half  salt  and 
half  ashes  in  the  troughs  near  the  water. 
In  that  way  the  animals  eat  more  of  the 
mixture  and  also  drink  more  water,  which 
is  very  good  for  them.  It  not  only  helps 
flush  out  the  system,  but  keeps  the  body 
cool  so  that  there  is  no  loss  of  weight 
from  overheating. 


A  NEW  FROZEN  DAIRY 
PRODUCT. 


A  new  frozen  dairy  product  has  just 
been  brought  out  by  the  Dairy  Section  of 
the  Iowa  Exiieriment  Station  at  Ames. 
This  product,  which  has  been  named 
"lacto,"  is  made  of  loppered  whole  or 
skim  milk,  with  the  addition  of  eggs, 
sugar,  lemons,  and  flavoring  materials, 
lacto  has  a  more  pleasant  flavor  than 
sherbets  and  ices,  and  contains  considera- 
bly more  nutriment.  It  contains  as  much 
protein  as  ice  cream,  less  fat,  and  more 
acid. 

Lacto  can  be  made  in  the  household  on 
a  small  scale  without  buying  a  commer- 
cial starter.  Take  a  bottle  of  good,  clean, 
fresh  milk  which  has  not  been  heated, 
and  set  it  away  at  a  temperature  of  from 
68  to  70°  F.  until  it  coagulates.  If  it 
coagulates  as  a  smooth,  solid  curd  with- 
out pinholes,  if  the  aroma  is  clean  and 
pleasant,  and  the  flavor  nice  and  creamy, 
it  can  be  used  as  a  starter  for  a  larger 
amount  of  whole  or  skimmed  milk. 

The  milk  when  ready  to  be  used  for 
lacto  has  a  mild,  clean,  acid  flavor.  The 
curd  must  be  thoroughly  broken  up.  This 
is  accomplished  by  pouring  it  from  one 
pail  to  another  until  it  is  as  smooth  and 
velvety  as  rich  cream.  From  this  "lacto 
milk"  the  various  lactos  are  prepared. 

One  of  the  most  popular  kinds  is  cherry 
lacto.     This  is  prepared  from  the  fol- 
lowing formula,  which  is  sufficient  for  5 
gallons  of  the  finished  proddct: 
3  gallons  lacto  milk; 
9  pounds  sugar; 

12  eggs; 

]  quart  of  cherry  juice  or  concentrated 
cherry  syrup; 

I'-l.  pints  lemon  juice. 

The  sugar  is  first  dissolved  in  the  lacto 
milk.  The  eggs  are  then  prepared.  The 
whites  and  yolks  are  kept  in  separate 
containers  and  each  lot  is  beaten  with  an 
egg  beater.  Both  the  yolks  and  whites 
are  then  added  to  the  milk.  The  mixture 
Is  thoroughly  stirred  and  strained 
through  a  fine  wire  gauze.  The  fruit 
juice  is  added  last.  If  there  is  any  indi- 
cation of  the  juices  precipitating  the 
casein  they  should  be  left  out  until  the 
mixture  has  begun  to  freeze.  The  freezer 
is  run  until  it  turns  with  diflSculty,  when 
the  paddle  is  removed.  The  brine  is  re- 
moved and  the  freezer  repacked  with  ice 
and  salt  and  left  for  an  hour  before  the 
contents  are  served. 


THE  NEW  DAIRY  BILL. 


Senator  Martinelli  of  Marin  county  has 
introduced  a  bill  into  the  legislature 
which  should  prove  of  great  benefit  to  the 
dairymen  of  California  and  should  be 
supported  by  them.  The  men  who  are 
working  at  Sacramento  at  the  present 
time  in  favor  of  this  bill  are  S.  A.  Carver 
of  Los  Angeles,  president  of  the  Creamery 
Operators'  Association;  Judge  P.  J. 
Shields  of  Sacramento;  W.  H.  Rousell, 
l)resident  of  the  San  Francisco  Dairy  Ex- 
change; Secretary  Andreasen  of  the  State 
Dairy  Bureau;  J.  Pourhm,  president  of 
the  Dairy  Delivery  Association,  and  .1.  H. 


DAIRYMEN,  ATTENTION! 

Why  Pay  Renl  When  You  Can  Own  Your  Own  Irrigated  Farm  ? 

Where  Every  Condition  Makes  tor  tlie  Greatest 
Yield  of  Butter-Fat  at  tlie  Lowest  Cost 


Purp-bred  Holsteins  of  the  S.  V.  I.  Co.  Crossing  Branch  Canal. 

«i:».nO  I'ER   ACRE  IS   THE  PRICE — THE  TERMS  THE  BEST — flB.OO  PER 
ACRE  C.\SII.  THE  n.\l,.\I\«  E  IX  TE\  A\.\C.\I-  IXST.\I.I.ME>TS. 

Let  your  rent  money  >vork  for  you,  eiieli  year  iihioln^  to  your  4»«vn  aceount 
»lint  liUM  fi^one  forever  ^^hea  pniil  the  liinillonl.  In  h  few  yenrH  time  tlie  rent 
money  of  the  pant  oomeH  l>aek  to  you  In  n  niee  farm  home  fully  paid  for,  where 
peaee.  plenty  anil  proMperlt}'  will  alwajM  he  youm. 

Cnrivaled  opportuultlex  for  dairy,  poultry.  lioKs  or  fruitH,  for  ail  oropM 
Krowu  In  (  allfornia  make  hlii:  .vield.s  In  the 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY 

For  fiirthor  information,  cut  around  dotted  line  and  mail  coupon  to 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  IRRIGATION  COMPANY  ' 

H.  L.  HOLUSTER  &  COMPANY,  Sales  Agents 
WILLOWS.  CALIFORNIA 


NAME.. 


  ADDRESS   STATB. 

OR  ANY  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  OFFICES 


306  Ccniral  BIdg. 
LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 


345  Fourth  Ave.  205  U  Salle  St. 

PITTSBURG,  PA.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 
412  Market  St..  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


1027  Ninth  St. 
SACRAMENTO.  CAL. 


Salvador  Stock  Farm,  Napa,  ^Cal. 


I  have  unqiieMtionably  the  best  lot  of  Shire  StalllonM  on  the  Coast  and  I 
am  NellInK  at  prlees  whieh  are  lower  than  you  have  been  In  the  habit  of  pay- 
iuiS  for  inferior  stoek. 

I  ean  sell  you  a  Rood  horse  at  prlees  ranf^ing;  between  VI400  and  (1600. 
Come  to  Aiipa  and  see  my  stoek. 

HENRY  WHEATLEY,  Napa,  Cal. 


Pratt's  Animal  and  The  best 
Poultry  Regulators  <>"  l*****???- 


G  &  S  AXLE  GREASE— 30  years  of  satisfaction. 
H  &  L  AXLE  GREASE— for  60  years  in  constant  use. 

THE  ONLY  PEBFECT  LUBBICANTS 

Use  only  one-fourth  of  what  you  would  use  of  any  other. 

WHIXXIER    COBURN  CO. 

San  FVanclseo  IVIanufacturcrs 


AGENTS  WEAYHERRROOF  COlVf  F>0  ROOEING 
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ASK   VofK  DK.IlI.KK  FOK 

EL  DORADO  COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

CHICKENS    AIMD    IVULK  COWS 

Cheapest  Kood  In  the  .Market  to-day.     If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  It, 

A  DDKKMS 

EL   DORADO   OIL  WORKS 

149  CALIFORNIA  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


February  25,  1911 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


161 


Warranted  to  Give  Smtlafmcdon. 

GombauH's 

Gaustfc  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Compotitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Eock, 
Strained   Tendons,    Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lamencHS  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone   and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,    Diphtheria.    Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 
AS  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc. ,  it  is  iuvaluabie' 
l;very  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  solii  is 
Warranted  to  cive  satlBlaction.   Price  $1,60 
per  bottle.   Sold  hy  driifft^iBtn,  or  sent  by  (  v 
press,  charpres  paid,  witn  full  directionH  for 
its  u^e-   rSt'Send  for  descriptive  circulars 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland  0 


H.H.H 

OTse  Hedicli 


READY 

roR 

EMERGENCIES. 

HH.H 

LINIMENT 

SMOULD  Bl  IN  EVERY  HOME 

ASA  SAr£- GUARD  AGAINST 
^  SORE  THROAT,  SWELLINGS, 

(f^fJ^ZD  SPRAINS.  RHEUMATISM. 
/fCURALGIA,  Sr/FF JOINTS,  LAMENESS, 
STOMACH  CRAMPS,  DIARRHOEA  .  Etc. 

THE  STOCKMAN'S  STAND  BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


Cutter's  Antlirax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  Kiven  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  ol 
California  stockmen  because  tliey  give 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  oui 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUUER  LABORATORY 

p.  0.  Box  257,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 


FREE 

Book  on 

HOME  TREATMENT 
of  HORSES,  CATTLE, 
SHEEP  and  SWINE 

Address 

VETERINARY  DEPT. 

263-5  PACIFIC  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


TULARE   LAKE  STOCK  FARM. 

REGISTERED 

Jacks  and  Jennets  For  Sale. 

We  breed  the  Best.   Don't  write — come  and  See. 
We  can  show  you. 

<JA.S.  W.  McCORD, 

Hanford,  Cal. 

A  Fine  Thoroughbred 

JERSEY  BULL 

Kllglble  to  registration,  solid  color,  large  boned 
animal.  Must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Write 
for  price. 

H.  E.  CHAPMAN, 


Big  Ranch  Road, 


Napa,  Cal. 


Blake.  Moffitt  6  Towne 

D«*l«n  IB  1400  FOURTH  ST,  SAN  FHANCISCO 
DADEV  Blake,  Moffitt  <ft  Towne,  Los  Angele* 
rJlrfin  Blake,  MoFall  *  Co.  Portland,  Oregon 


Severin,  secretary  of  the  California  Co- 
operative Creamery  Association.  It  will 
be  seen  from  this  list  of  dairy  luminaries 
that  the  best  men  in  the  State  of  Cali 
fornia  are  supporting  the  bill. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  are  that  no 
one  can  handle  milk  in  a  room  that  is 
connected  with  the  living  apartments  of 
any  human  being  oi-  animal.  This  will 
forbid  people  from  skimming  or  separat- 
ing the  milk  in  the  kitchen  or  in  the 
stable  after  milking.  All  ice  cream  must 
contain  cream  and  not  milk,  and  if  it  is 
not  up  to  a  12'/  standard  it  must  be  ad- 
vertised as  ice  milk  and  not  as  ice  cream. 
All  butter  must  be  sold  by  the  pound  and 
not  by  the  roll.  The  name  of  the  maker 
of  the  butter  must  be  stamped  upon  the 
wrapper,  where  it  was  made,  and  its 
weight. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 


J.  W.  Merrill,  who  has  a  farm  near 
Colusa,  recently  sold  13  hogs  for  $127.50. 
These  animals  were  not  quite  six  months 
old. 

Reports  from  Sutter  county  are  that  the 
feed  for  sheep  is  in  faiily  good  condition 
and  that  within  the  next  few  days  the 
grass  will  be  high  enough  to  supply  all 
needs.  The  lambing  season  is  now  on 
and  the  percentage  of  lambs  is  up  to  the 
average. 

The  Fresno  County  Cattlemen's  Asso- 
ciation recently  met  at  Fresno  and  elected 
D.  C.  Sample,  president;  .J.  A.  Rogers, 
vice-president ;  and  .1.  D.  Collins,  secre- 
tary. 

The  Butte  county  farmers  are  having  a 
difficult  time  getting  enough  hoises  to 
do  their  spring  plowing.  This  shortage 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  farm- 
ers sold  out  this  last  winter  to  buyers 
that  were  scouring  the  country  for  avail- 
able norse  flesh.  They  offered  such  high 
prices  for  good  woork  horses  that  the 
farmers  fell  for  the  bait  and  are  now 
wishing  they  had  kept  their  stock. 

A  recent  report  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  shows  that  mules  made  the 
greatest  increase  in  value  during  the 
year  1910.  According  to  this  report  the 
average  value  of  mules  over  the  United 
States  is  $125.62,  horses  $111.67,  milk 
cows  $40.49,  sheep  $3.73  and  swine  $9.35. 
The  highest  and  lowest  average  value  per 
head  of  farm  animals  by  States  are 
given  as  follows:  Horses,  highest  in  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Rhode  Island,  $148;  low- 
est. New  Mexico,  $82.  Milk  cows,  high- 
est in  New  .Jersey,  $53.50;  lowest  in  Ala- 
bama, $25.  Sheep,  highest  in  Connecti- 
cut, $5.60;  lowest  in  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana,  $1.90.  Swine,  highest  in  Maine, 
$13.10;  lowest  in  Florida,  $4.60. 


SALE  OF  DAIRY  COWS. 


The  sale  of  the  dairy  cows  of  A.  Radtke 
of  Turlock  was  very  successful.  Thirty 
head  of  dairy  cows  sold  at  an  average 
price  of  $80  per  head.  The  highest  price 
paid  for  one  cow  was  $130,  and  seven 
graded  cows  brought  $730.  It  will  be 
seen  from  this  that  the  dairymen  of  the 
State  are  paying  the  price  for  good  cows, 
but  they  i-efuse  to  handle  animals  that 
do  not  come  up  to  a  certain  standard.  It 
behooves  the  stock  raisers  to  go  in  for 
quality  instead  of  quantity.  It  pays  bet 
ter  to  raise  two  good  cows  than  four 
mediocre  ones. 


A  recent  Tennessee  report  shows  that 
during  1909  the  average  cost  of  keeping 
the  station  herd  of  30  cows  was  $5.66  per 
cow  greater  than  for  1908,  due  to  a  more 
liberal  grain  ration.  The  average  in 
creased  production  for  each  cow  over  1908 
was  375.2  lbs.  of  milk  and  23.14  lbs.  of 
butter-fat,  and  the  average  increased 
piofit  per  cow  was,  for  milk,  $4.72,  and 
for  butter,  $11.01. 


On  having  sufficient  water  depends  the  success  of  your 
crops.    On  the  success  of  your  crops— your  living. 

You  can't  always  be  sure  of  enough  rain — but  if  you  have 
a  creek,  pond,  slough,  or  other  source  of  water  supply  you  can 
hitch  it  up  to  an  I  H  C  Gasoline  Engine  and  pump  the  water 
where  and  when  you  need  it.   The  cost  is  slight — the  results  sure. 

Gasoline  Engines 


are  the  most  economical,  efficient  power  known  fo 
water  and  doing  other  farm  work. 

They  are  simple — strong,  and  easily  operated, 
more  power  with  less  gasoline  consumption  than 
any  other  engine. 

It's  easy  to  get  just  the  right  engine  for  your 
particular  needs  because  they  are  made  in  all  styles 
and  sizes — 1  to  45-H.  P.;  vertical  or  horizontal — 
stationary,  portable,  or  traction. 

Call  on  the  I  H  C  local  dealer,  tell  him  of  the 
work  you  want  to  do  and  let  him  show  you  the  one 
for  your  needs.  If  you  have  feed  to  grind,  milk  to 
separate,  wood  to  saw,  fanning  mill  to  operate,  an 
engine  from  this  line  will  meet  your  needs.  Remem- 
ber— the  efficiency  of  I  H  C  Gasoline  Engines  has 
been  proved  by  years  of  service — they  are  backed 
by  a  company  that  has  a  reputation  to  maintain 
and  could  not  afford  to  put  out  any  ma- 
chine that  is  not  dependable. 

I(  you  want  the  I  H   C  Gasoline 
Engine  Catalogue  to  aid  you  in  your  se- 
lection, ask  tlie  I  H  C  local  dealer  for 
it,  or,  write  the  nearest  branch  house. 
WESTERN   BRANCH  HOUSES:  Denver, 
Col.;     Helena.  Mont.;    Portland,  Ore.; 
Spokane,  Wash.;   Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.; 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 
OF  AMERICA 

(Incorporated) 
Chicago  USA 


r  pumping 
They  give 


IHC 
Service  Bureau 

The  purpose  of 
this  Bureau  is  to 
furnish  farmers 
with  information 
on  better  farming. 
If  you  have  any 
worthy  question 
concerning  soils, 
crops,  pests,  ferti- 
lizer, etc..  write  to 
the  I  H  C  Service 
Bureau,  and  learn 
what  our  experts 
and  others  have 
found  out  concern- 
Inj;  those  subjects. 


100  SHORT-HORN  BULLS 


KING  EDWARD'S 
GET 
Won  32  Prizes 
at 

State  Fair 
Sacramento 
1910 


IN  SINGLE  OR  CARLOAD  LOTS 

These  Bulls  are  range  bred  and  sired  by  calves 
of  King  Edward,  Hillcrest  Hero,  and  other  prizp 
bulls.    For  further  particulars  write  to 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE 


Cal. 


TffECrs" 


This  is 
Second  Hand 
Pipe 


We  can  supply  you  with 
any  size  and  quantity  of 
Standard  Pipe  or  Casing— all  new 
threads  and  couplings— all  stock  guaranteed 
first  class.    Write  for  Prices  and  Particulars. 


46%  PROTEIN  and  10%  FAT 
Cows,  Calves,  Poultry 

ALL  FARM  ANIMALS 

Highly  recommended  by  !ill  authori- 
ties.    The    IT.    S.    Agricultural  Depart- 
ment  says:     "It    i.s   almost    without  an 
equal  as  ii  concentriited  feed." 
.Sold  liv  DenlfrN.     AMk  for  f.lteriiliire. 
l'\<-'lKIC  on,  MILLS,  SKATTI.i:. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 

Direct  to  consumer.  can  save  you  from  10% 
to  20%.  A  large  stock  on  hand.  Q,ulck  delivery. 
Kgg  cases,  Kucalyptus  Nursery  Hoxes.  Fruit 
Boxes  and  Trays  o  all  kinds. 

R.   F  WILSON 
Telephone  2957  Stockton.  Cal. 

F»AXEIVXS 

Write  for  our  Qulde  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  Information 
about  Patents,  Caveats,  Trademarks,  and 
Infringements. 

DBWBY,  STRONG  «  CO., 
llOt-(    Merchants    BxchanKe    Bids..  San 
Franclieo.    Databltahed  IK*. 
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1  want  1000  Farmers  who  have  never 
used  it  to  make  a  Trial  Experiment  with 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

on  a  small  part  of  a  field,  on  any  staple 
Crop.  It  will  be  a  useful  demonstration 
of  the  value  of  Nitrate  as  a  Fertilizer 
when  used  as  a  Top  Dressing.  The  Trial 

Will  Cost  You  Nothing 

Send  your  name  and  address  on  Post 
Card  for  instructions  and  conditions 

Dr.  WILLIAM  S.  MYERS,  Director  of  Propaganda 

71  Nassau  Street,  New  York 

No  Branch  Offices 


HE  TRANSMITS  HIS  QUALITIES 

Wo  are  retiriii<;  from  the  business  aiui  so  olTer  at  a  reasonable 
l)rice  a  i)rove(l  foal  getter,  I  we  sliow  liis  colls,  i 

IMPORTED  PERCHERON  STALLION  FOR  SALE 

S  years  old,  eoal  blaek,  1900  lbs.,  a  grand  horse. 

Write  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 


2335 -ACRE  RANCH 

FOR  SALE 


We  have  a  Stock  Ranch  of 
233.3  Acres,  three  ninniiifi; 
streams,  two  barns,  two  houses, 
well  fenced,  rolling  hills,  good 
soil,  about  1500  acres  tillable, 
and  has  produced  as  high  as 
eighteen  sacks  of  wheat  per 
acre.  Four  miles  southwest  of 
Dunnigan,  Yolo  County. 

PRICE,  $18  PER  ACRE 

EASY  TERMS. 

Write  for  full  particulars  to 

WYATT  &  WILSON 

WINTERS 
Yolo  County,  -  Cal. 


SILOS  HEATING. 

To  the  Kditor:  Is  there  any  danger  of 
a  barn  burning  from  spontaneous  com- 
bustion due  to  a  silo  being  built  in  the 
barn.  H.  E.  C. 

Napa. 

There  is  no  danger  of  the  silo  over- 
heating and  setting  fire  to  a  barn — or,  at 
least,  if  there  ever  has  been  such  a  case 
we  have  never  heard  of  it.  Most  of  the 
cases  of  spontaneous  combusion  of  ha.v 
in  barns  can  be  traced  to  matches  being 
dropped  in  the  hay  and  the  mice  nibbling 
them.  When  the  ensilage  is  curing,  it 
often  gets  warm,  but  never  to  the  point 
of  combusion.  Water  is  usually  in  silos, 
especially  when  the  fodder  is  dry,  and 
lieople  often  think  this  is  to  prevent  en- 
silage from  catching  fire.  Water  is  also 
used  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  en- 
silage jucier  and  curing  sweeter.  The 
closer  the  silo  is  to  the  barn  the  better 
it  is  to  handle  it,  as  the  ensilage  is 
usually  fed  in  the  winter,  when  it  is 
rainy.  A  combined  silo  and  barn  makes 
it  possible  to  take  the  ensilage  to  the 
stalls  without  having  to  carry  it  in  the 
wet  or  forcing  the  animals  to  eat  it  out 
in  the  open. 

DAIRY  NOTES. 

The  Central  California  Creamery  Com- 
pany's dry  milk  plant  at  Ferudale  will 
open  next  month.  This  i)lant  cost  $60,000 
and  will  handle  14,000  pounds  of  milk  for 
drying  purposes  each  day. 

.1.  W.  Stough  of  Stratford  has  been  ex 
perimenting  with  Arabian  alfalfa.  He 
has  planted  21  acres  and  is  very  enthusi- 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


.lOHN  LYNCH,  hreoder  of  Ufgistered 
Short-horns;  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  Klrst-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321. 
Petalunia.  Cal. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE — Short- 
horned  Durhams.  Address  E.  S.  Driver. 
Antelope,  Cal. 

POLLKI)  .rEKSI.;Y  CATTLE — Some  on  Pa- 
cific coast.  Chas.  S.  Hatfleld.  Secretary. 
Springtidd,  Ohio. 

N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford.  Cal.  Jerseys. 
Service  Bulls  and  Bull  Calves  for  sale. 


SWINE 


STUDARUS  &  CUNNINGHAM,  Mills,  Cal. 
Registered  O.  I.  C.  swine. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS 
Both  sexes.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton,  Cal. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  Niles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshlres. 

GEO.  V.  KECKMAN.  Lodi,  Sail  .loaiiuin  Co.. 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs 
both  sexes. 

G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins.  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshlres;  also 
Short-horns. 

H.  B.  WINTRINGHAM,  Middletown,  Lake 
Co..  Cal.    Breeder  of  Tamworths. 


.\.\GOR.V  GO.VTS  FOR  S.\1,K. 

Three  young  registered  buck.«  and  600 
ewes  and  wethi  rs  cheap. 

F.  S.  HICK. 
:WM  Cliaiiiiiloii  SI..  Oiikliiiiil.  fill. 


KOKOMO 


FENCE 

'I'll*,  kiud  llial  "FeiiceM."  Square  or 
ilianionil  iiu'hIi  foiioeii  for  nil  farm  pur- 
poKi-n.  Our  net  firlccM  on  feiieini;, 
;f]iirN.  t»urli«*4l  Yvire,  pinillr.v  netting;, 
eti:,  are  money  Mfivers.  CatnloR  free. 
.>iall  ordiTH  u  Hpeeinlty.    Write  uh. 

f  AI.IFOHMA    ANCHOR  FKM  CO.. 
n::::  Kant  Main  Street, 
Stockton,  Cal. 


astic  over  the  results.  In  some  sections 
in  Tulare  county  the  Arabian  alfalfa  has 
yielded  21  tons  to  the  acre  of  seven  cut- 
tings, or  an  average  of  three  tons  to  a 
cutting. 

The  Holtville  Creamery  is  building  a 
complete  plant  at  Holtville,  Imperial  val- 
ley. This  makes  two  creameries  at  this 
point,  as  recenty  four  of  the  other  ci-eam- 
eries  at  Holtville  consolidated  under  the 
name  of  the  Imperial  Valley  Creamery 
Company. 

The  Modesto  Creameries  paid  3.^)  cent; 
a  pound  for  butter-fat  last  week. 

The  David  .Jacks  Company  of  Monterey 
county  is  planning  to  divide  its  lai-ge 
holdings  into  small  dairy  farms  and  will 
erect  houses  and  plant  alfalfa  for  this 
purpose. 

New  Zealand  dairymen  make  old  hay 
more  palatable  by  iiouring  1.5  gallons  of 
hot  water  over  every  600  jiounds  of  hay. 

The  Florida  Alfalfa  Syndicate  was  re- 
cently incorpoi-ated  in  Kings  county. 
This  concern  is  under  the  supervision  of 
Samuel  I  Rosenthal,  and  there  will  be 
over  1000  acres  in  alfalfa. 

Milking  machines  are  becoming  very 
popular  in  New  Zealand.  Most  of  those 
used  are  made  in  Australia  and  some  of 
them  milk  100  cows  every  two  hours. 
They  work  on  the  principle  of  suction 
and  compression  and  are  doing  away  with 
manual  labor,  which  is  just  as  difficult  to 
get  there  as  in  California. 


PREVENTING  A  COW  SUCKING. 

To  the  Kditor:  In  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Ri  R.\i.  Pkess  you  gave  several  ways  of 
I)reventing  a  cow  sucking  herself.  A 
neighbor  says  putting  a  bridle  on  that 
sort  of  cow  is  the  best  plan  of  all.  Any 
cheap  bridle  bit  will  do  so  long  as  it  has 
a  "break"  or  hinge  in  the  middle.  Ad- 
just the  bit  carefully  from  halter  and  in 
a  few  days  the  cow  will  learn  to  eat  and 
drink  without  any  discomfort  whatever. 
She  can  do  anything  she  did  before  ex- 
cept suck  herself.  It  looks  so  good  and 
easy  and  humane  that  it  ought  to  be 
tried.  P.  Aluno. 

Lodi. 


0 HERCULES  IE 
tSg'  They  Last  Longer 
The  only  sure  way  to  get  a  HOMB 
Industry  Harness  Is  to  look  for  the  Hercules  stamp. 
Made  by  W.  DAVIS  &  SOUS,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Y'our  Dealer  has  our  Catalogue 


IS  VOIR  I.AM)  FOR  SAI.F.f  II  niny 
.Hiiit  Nome  I'^llst«.rii4*r  \\  lio  Im  InlereNleil  In 
Cilliforniii  lanil.  I.InI  of  l^O  poHMlhle  piir- 
cliaNerM  senl  for  9^1.  \t>u  *vrile  ilirect  l<» 
them.  Illlike  .*4iiie,  N]i\e  ii^cciiIn'  i.ommlN- 
mIoiim.  TIiIm  plllll  Im  efftH'ti^'e.  Sc'illl  today 
for  llMt. 

< O-OI'ERATIVK  FARM  AfJEXCY. 
Vallejo,  California. 

MR.  RANCHER  OR  SPECULATOR 
HERE  I>  YOUR  OPPORTLIVITY 
TO  SECURE  320  ACRES 
AT  A  BARGAIN. 

THE  BEST  PIECE  OF  LAND  IN  ALAMEDA 
COUNTY  FOR  THE  MONEY 

320  acres  rich  level  land  within  3  miles 
of  Livermore  and  35  miles  oi  Oakland, 
adapted  to  tlie  raising  ol  bay,  grain,  grapt  s 
and  allalla. 


FINE  FOR  SUBDIVISION 


$85  Per  Acre      $SS  Per  Acre       $$i  Per  Acre 
ONE-TBIRD  CASH.  BALANCE  IN  S  YEARS 

F.  D.  BURR  CO. 

968  BROADWAY.  OAKLAND.  CAL. 

700Acres  Of  Alfalfa  Land 

TO  RENT 

700  acres  of  sandy  loam,  located  on 
Putah  Creek,  near  Winters,  Solano  county. 
Will  rent  as  a  whole  or  divide  into  seven 
tracts  of  100  acres  each,  for  ten  years,  at 
a  cash  rental  of  $10  per  acre  per  year. 
Will  put  down  good  wells  for  irrigating 
purposes,  with  electric  line  on  each  piece. 
Alfalfa  is  at  its  best  on  this  land  Write 
at  once  to 

WYATT  &  WILSON 

AGENTS 

Winters,  Yolo  Co.,  Cal. 


GET  A  RANCH  FROM  BATTLING 
NELSON  ON  EASY  PAYMENTS 

$350  $350  $350 

9*5  CaMh  and  $o  earh  niontli  biiyH  nne 
of  Hume  beautiful  rich  level  aVi-iiere  Hume 
FllniiM  ill  Hie  Lit  eriliore  Valley.  .>o  bi-l- 
ter  eiimiile,  no  lietler  lanii  for  a  proflliililf 
poultry  rnueh.  Only  32  iiiilex  from  Oak- 
lauil. 

THIS  I,.\.\U  W  il.i,  not  HI. F  I.\  PRICE 
WrrillN  THK  XK.\T  3  A'E.AR.S. 

Hl'V  \OW  AM)  MAKF,  TIIF  PROFIT. 

F.  D.  BURR  CO. 

968  BROADWAY.  OAKLAND.  CAL. 


ALFALFA  LAND 

Merced  County 

LET  THE  CROPS  PAY  FOR  YOUR  FARM 

We  will  sell  you  irrigatAl  land  in  our 
Merced  Colony  adjoining  the  city  lim- 
its of  Merced  on  a  crop  payment  plan. 
Malce  one  ])ayment  in  cash,  then  tlie 
balance  of  tlie  purchase  price  from  one- 
third  the  crop  each  year.  We  have 
confidence  in  the  productivity  of  our 
land  or  we  could  not  niatce  this  propo- 
sition. If  you  have  equal  confidence  in 
yourself,  write  us  today  for  particulars. 

10  and  20  acre  tracts.  )100  to  $125  per  acre. 

(Send  tMs  to  usi 

Co-operative  Laud  &  Trust  Co. 

595  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

(P'^aie  send  mc  tilerahire  on  your  Merced  Colony) 

NAME  

ADDRESS  


MADELINE  MEADOWS 

Lassen  County 


You  cannot  altord  to  buy  land  In  the  West 
without  first  looking  up  Madeline  Mead- 
ows lands. 

Irrigation  system  now  in  operation 

.■\ny  size  farm  you  may  want  under  gravity 
irrigation  system. 

Total  prices  Including  perpetual  water 
rights. 

$40.00  Per  Acre 

Nine  years'  time. 
Write  or  call  for  full  deialled  information. 

AnDKK.SS  AI.I,  INliCIKIES  TO 

MADELINE  MEADOWS  LAND  b 
IRRIGATION  CO. 

463  IVfonadnock  Bulldlna 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


February  25,  1911 
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Poultry  Department. 

Conducted  by  M.  Russell  James. 


FEEDING  THE  CHICKS. 


Natural  brooding,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
a  warm,  dr.y  nest,  a  warm,  downy  hover, 
and  freedom  to  go  out  at  will  in  all  kinds 
of  weather.  In  the  natural  feeding  of 
the  chicks,  the  first  food  is  tiny  seeds, 
and  grit  which  the  mother  selects  for 
them.  In  a  day  or  two,  as  the  little  beaks 
harden,  the  chicks  nip  off  bits  of  grass 
and  tender  herbage,  and  just  as  soon  as 
the  little  legs  are  strong  enough  to  fol- 
low her,  the  hen  begins  an  eager  search 
for  bugs  and  worms.  Here  we  have  it — 
seeds,  greens,  and  insects.  No  hard- 
boiled  eggs  or  wet  sticky  messes.  The 
chick  has  a  gizzard  that  calls  for  bits  of 
grit  to  furnish  it  with  grinders,  and  for 
food  to  grind.  If  it  has  not  the  class  of 
food  that  will  stimulate  the  tough  muscle 
of  the  gizzard  to  exercise,  that  organ 
fails  to  gain  strength  and  tone,  and  the 
chick  becomes  a  dyspeptic.  Those  who 
have  made  a  study  of  the  subject  have 
found  that  in  a  chick  fed  on  soft  food 
the  first  few  days  of  its  life,  the  gizzard 
presents  a  pale,  flabby  appearance  very 
different  from  the  firmness  and  healthy 
color  of  the  chick  fed  on  small  seeds  and 
cracked  grains. 

KOOI)  FOB   THE   BABY  CHICK. 

For  the  first  week  or  ten  days  of  its 
life,  the  grain  food  of  the  baby  chick 
should  consist  of  rolled  oats,  the  kind  that 
come  in  the  breakfast  mush  packages,  and 
of  some  standard  brand  of  chick  feed. 
We  would  emphasize  the  jjoint  of  buying 
only  a  proven  grade  of  chick  feed.  Al- 
though the  poultryman  might  mix  his 
own  chick  feed,  it  is  more  convenient  and 
really  cheaper  for  him  to  buy  it  for  the 
short  time  it  is  needed,  and  in  a  good 
grade  he  gets  greater  variety  than  he 
could  well  secure  himself,  and  also  better 
pi'oportions.  But  beware  of  the  cheap 
grades  of  chick  feed.  They  are  liable  to 
be  composed  of  inferior  or  damaged  grains 
and  seeds,  and  contain  too  great  a  pio- 
portion  of  the  cheaper  ingredients,  such 
as  grit,  charcoal,  etc. 

For  the  chick's  first  feed,  rub  a  handful 
of  the  dry  rolled  oats  fine  in  the  hands 
and  sprinkle  it  over  pounded  shells.  Have 
a  fountain  of  the  self-feeding  kind,  or 
even  a  can  turned  bottom  uii  over  a 
straight-edged  saucer  and  a  nail-hole  on 
each  side  of  the  can  about  an  inch  from 
the  rim,  and  full  of  pure  water  with  the 
chill  taken  off  if  the  water  is  cool.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  teach  the  chicks  to 
drink,  except  in  rare  cases.  The  more 
forward  ones  soon  dip  in,  and  the  others 
follow  suit.  For  the  second  feed,  give  the 
chick  feed  sprinkled  over  some  dry  al- 
falfa leaves  for  litter.  About  the  second 
day  cut  tender  grass,  or  lettuce,  or  mus 
tard  leaves  very  fine  with  the  shears,  and 
sprinkle  it  with  the  grain  food.  Alter- 
nate the  oats  and  chick  feed  and  gradu 
ally  leave  off  the  rolled  oats.  When  about 
a  week  old,  give  a  very  little  whole  wheat 
in  the  evening,  and  after  the  chicks  are 
two  weeks  old,  let  their  evening  feed  con- 
sist of  cracked  corn,  wheat,  and  chick 
feed  alternated,  after  which  the  chick 
feed  may  be  gradually  dropped  out  and 
the  whole  wheat  and  chacked  corn  used 
entirely. 

TOE-.Mri'lNO   ANO  CANNIBALLSM. 

As  before  stated,  the  above  is  one  of 
the  bad  habits  which  brooder  chicks  must 
be  guarded  against.  It  arises  from  the 
intense  craving  for  animal  food.  The 
young  of  all  animals  require  more  muscle 
and  tissue  building  foods  than  mature 
animals,  for  they  have  to  build  their 
house  from  the  ground  up,  as  well  as 
furnish  repairs  and  keep  up  the  heat  and 
energy  of  the  system.    The  egg  of  which 


the  chick's  first  food  consists  is  animal 
food,  and  where  this  leaves  oft  in  the  nat- 
ural state,  insects  take  its  place.  Even 
in  the  non-carnivorous  mammalia,  the 
first  food  is  milk,  which  is  an  animal 
food.  The  chicks  crave  animal  food  and 
need  it  when  they  are  but  a  few  days 
old,  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  keep  it  away 
from  them  until  eight  days  or  two  weeks 
old,  as  some  poultry  raisers  thixik  proper. 
From  the  very  start  the  chicks  are  out 
for  worms;  they  see  the  tiny  toes  twin- 
kling in  and  out  under  the  down,  and 
these  represent  worms  when  they  have 
no  mother  to  tell  them  better,  and  when 
they  draw  blood  from  the  toes,  the  habit 
is  formed,  and  they  become  veritable  can- 
nibals, and  will  pounce  on  any  of  their 
number  that  is  unfortunate  as  to  show 
a  raw  or  bare  spot,  and  devour  the  poor 
little  creature  alive. 

CHICK.S    REQl'IRE    ANIMAL  KOOD. 

But  meat  is  not  just  the  same  as  in- 
sects. It  is  much  more  concentrated  and 
indigestible  for  the  chick.  If  fed  in  too 
great  quantities,  or  in  a  careless  manner, 
it  will  cause  diarrhea  and  worms,  and 
the  same  with  milk.  This  is  the  method 
we  have  found  safe  and  satisfactory: 
About  the  third  day  after  putting  the 
chicks  in  the  brooder,  or  when  we  begin 
to  let  them  out  in  the  runway,  we  have 
a  beef  or  sheep  heart  cooked  tender,  and 
seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper.  This  we 
cut  into  small  strips  like  tiny  worms, 
and  when  the  chicks  begin  to  go  for  each 
other's  toes  we  scatter  a  handful  among 
them.  As  soon  as  they  get  a  good  taste 
of  the  meat,  they  forget  toes  and  every- 
thing else,  and  such  running  and  scram- 
bling, and  pulling  and  hauling!  Two, 
three,  or  even  four  chicks  will  often  get 
hold  of  one  piece  and  pull  for  all  they 
are  worth  until  the  meat  parts  and  the 
chicks  tumble  "heels  over  appetite."  It 
beats  any  circus.  But  only  a  very  little 
of  even  this  carefully  prepared  and  ten- 
der lean  meat  must  be  given  at  a  time, 
and  that  but  once  a  day.  As  the  chicks 
get  older  this  meat  may  be  chopped  with 
young  onions  and  mixed  with  rolled  oats, 
stale  bread,  or  shorts  for  the  noon  meal. 
Never  give  the  chicks  raw  meat  or  that 
which  is  the  least  tainted.  In  the  matter 
of  feeding  milk,  the  safest  plan  is  not 
to  feed  it  to  brooder  chicks  except  in 
the  form  of  curd  or  used  to  make  chick 
bread,  and  after  the  chicks  are  a  month 
old  to  moisten  the  dry  mash. 

RII.E.S    FOK  FEEDI.NG. 

Feed  only  diy  food  the  first  month. 
Don't  feed  bran  or  beef  scrai)s  to  young 
chicks. 

After  the  third  day  begin  to  feed  finely 
cut  greens. 

And  as  long  as  the  chick  lives  feed 
plenty  of  tender  greens. 

Begin  to  feed  a  little  well-cooked  lean 
meat  about  the  fourth  day. 

Keep  pure  water,  grit,  and  charcoal  al- 
ways before  the  chicks. 

From  first  to  last,  let  the  night  feed 
be  only  grains  and  green  feed. 

After  a  month  the  chicks  may  be  fed 
a  mash  at  noon,  as  much  as  they  will 
eat  up  clean  in  half  an  hour. 

This  mash  should  be  made  of  lean 
meat,  vegetables,  rolled  barley,  and 
cracked  corn,  all  well  cooked  and  chopped 
and  made  dry  with  shorts — not  bran — and 
seasoned  with  salt. 

Never  let  the  chicks  eat  stale,  unclean, 
or  mildewed  food,  and  never  let  them 
eat  any  food  out  of  their  droppings  or 
out  of  soured  and  dirty  troughts. 


Poultry  Culture  in  China. — Poultry 
culture  in  the  Far  East  is  still  in  its  in- 
fancy. Nowhere  is  this  more  evident  than 
in  China,  where  methods  of  breeding  and 
transportation  are  the  most  crude.  No 
effort  is  made  by  the  Chinese  at  poultry 
farming  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  special- 


ist is  conspicuous  by  his  absence.  It  is 
surprising  to  see  this,  for  China  is  a 
country  where  chickens  form  one  of  the 
principal  articles  of  food,  and  are  always 
in  great  demand.  Although  there  are  no 
large  breeders,  nearly  every  house  or 
hovel  has  its  brood  of  chickens  running 
around  the  door,  their  runs  being  the 
narrow,  dirty  streets,  and  more  often  the 
rubbish  heap  which  is  at  every  open 
space.  The  home  of  the  chickens  is  a 
split-bamboo  basket,  which  at  night  is 
put  in  some  corner  of  the  house,  most 
frequently  under  the  bed.  The  common 
practice  in  South  China,  and  I  think  it 
may  be  safely  said  throughout  China,  is, 
roughly,  as  follows:  Almost  every  home 
in  the  country  villages,  and  frequently  in 
the  big  towns,  has  one  or  two  broods  of 
chickens.  As  these  grow  up,  new  ones 
are  hatched.  When  the  first  brood  reaches 
full  size,  it  is  sold  to  a  man  who  period- 
ically visits  the  place  for  that  purpose. 
As  he  buys  them  he  puts  them  into  his 
baskets,  and  when  he  has  visited  the 
whole  of  the  village,  he  puts  a  basket  on 
each  end  of  his  bamboo,  and  trots  off  to 
the  next  village,  when  he  has  all  he  can 
carry,  he  goes  to  the  nearest  market  town 
and  sells  them  to  some  wholesale  dealer 
at  a  small  profit. — Ex. 


THOROUGHBRED  BUFF  LEGHORNS 

I'roven  ^linter  layers;  600  hens  selected 
by  Hof^nn  system.  In  breeilin^^  yards. 

riiieks.  .lilO  per  100.  Orders  taken  only 
for  >Iny  and  June  delivery. 

Kkhs  for  liatehiuK,  $•'>  per  .ItlOO;  Sfl  per 
setting. 

R.  M.  HEMPEI/, 
K.  v.  1>..  .\o.  1,  I.atlirop,  Cal. 


F.  BALDWIN'S  WHLTE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  from  Seattle  down; 

out  of  a  possible  S5  prizes 
in  'A  shows  this  season.  Bred 
as  layers  llrst.  Stock,  any 
age,  for  sale  at  reasonable 
prices.  Eg^s  88  and  $12  per 
100.  Settings  S2  up.  Send 
for  new  Iree  iolder  and  prices. 

Isl  Pullet,  A.  Y.  P.  Ex.      49  Washineton  Ave  ,  San  Jose,  Cat. 


Eyo  City  Hatchery 

Orders  booked  for 
spring  delivery  o  f 
baby  chicks.  Our 
specialties  ure  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns. 

W.  I-.  SALES, 
722  3rd  .St.,  Petaluma. 


POULTRY. 


WAYSIDK  POULTRY  YARDS.  Petaluma, 
Calif. — HATCHING  KGGS  from  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  Buff  Orpingtons,  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  Light  Brahmas  and  Hou- 
dans.  $6  per  100.  EXHIBITION  MAT- 
INGS  of  White  Leghorns  and  Black 
Bantams,  $5  per  15;  $7.50  per  30.  Ad- 
dress Carl  Gregory.  Manager. 


PIONEER  POULTRY  YARDS— Standard 
bred  Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  Buff 
Cochins.  R.  I.  Reds,  Houdans.  Black  Mi- 
norcas,  Cornish  Fowls,  Brown  Leghorns, 
Bronze  turkeys,  peacocks,  guineas  and 
Rouen  ducks.  Address  W.  A.  FRENCH, 
545  W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS — R.  L  Reds,  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks;  also  eggs 
for  hatching:  good  laving  strain.  Fair- 
mount  Hatchery,  Bo.K  29  B,  R.  P.  D., 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES— 221  egg  strain. 
Owner  first-prize  cockerel,  Oakland  an>l 
Petaluma  1909.  Eggs  $2  per  15.  H.  B. 
WINTRINGHAM,  Middletown,  Lake  Co., 
Cal. 

CHICKS.  10c. — Shipped  anywhere;  30  va- 
rieties; thoroughbred  chickens  and  eggs; 
free  circular.  Ingleside  Hatchery,  807 
Mt.  Vernon  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS  —  Eggs  for 
hatching,  $1  per  setting;  $2  for  30;  for 
50  or  more,  5c  each.  F.  L.  HUNT, 
Lincoln  Ave.,  Napa,  Cal. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Petaluma, 
Cal. — You  will  be  pleased  with  our  new 
Free  CATALOGUE.    Send  for  it. 


FREE  BOOK  —  "Poultry  Feeding  for 
Profit."  on  application  to  Coulson  Co., 
Petaluma,  Cal.,  Bo.x  P. 


CARRINGTON  WHITE  LEGHORNS— Send 
for  circular.  Address  C.  B.  CARRING- 
TON, Hayward,  Cal. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS — Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B. 
Morris,  Lodi,  Cal. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart, 
Clements.  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 


TWIN  OAKS  FARM — W.  H.  Bissell,  Pro- 
prietor, Livermore,  Cal. — Buff,  White 
Orpington. 


ORPINGTONS — White,    Buff,    stock,  eggs. 
Ellen  Jacque,  3117  School  St.,  Fruitvale. 

HATCHING  EGGS— White  Leghorns.  Cir- 
cular 164.    A.  H.  Gregory,  Fruitvale.  Cal. 

MANHATTAN  Egg  and  Stock  Food  keeps 
Stock  and  Poultry  healthy;  try  it. 


THE  ARENBERG   BROODER  STOVE 

Proven  to  be  the 
most  successful 
Brooder  Stove  on  the 
market.  Awarded 
gold  medal  for  most 
meritorius  California 
K  -       I  invention     at  Cali- 

^JU^.  fornia     State  Fair, 

^P^WHLj  Sacramento,  Septem- 

;  -<T  ^^C^  ber,  1910.    Burns  dis- 

I.  '  g — — 1  ^aiiJ      filiate ;  perfectly  sim- 
ple and  easy  to  manage.  Write  for  details. 
H.  F.   ARENBERG,   Petaluma,  Cal. 


SANITARY  FIRELESS  BROODER 


The  most  perfect  brooder  made. 
Perfectly  sanitary,  perfect  ventila- 
tion, no  corners  to  crowd  into.  No 
sweating,  no  smothering,  no  oil  to 
buy,  no  lamps  to  fill,  no  risk  of  loss 
by  tire.  No  night  work — .just  per- 
fect. Our  guarantee  with  every 
brooder.  Price  75  to  100  capacity. 
.$6.00.  We  pay  the  freight.  Setul  for 
circular. 

Manufactured  and  for  sale  by 

Sanitary  Fireless  Brooder  Co. 

Graf  on,  California 


FEED  COULSON'S 
Poultry  Foods 

to  vour  Hock  from  start  to  finish, 
(iiiilson's  Special  fhick  Kood 
(Irsl  six  weeks. 

Coiilson's  <Jro«lii»s  Thick  Food 
scconti  six  weeks. 

4'<iiilson's  ICdis  Food  at  twelve 
weeks  and  after. 

Write    for    free    book,  "roultr.v 
ceiiinu'  for  I'rotlt"  and  for  name 
of  our  nearest  dealer. 

COULSON  CO. 

Pc'tuluiiiu,  California 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS 

FROM  A.  Y.  V  WINNERS. 

Indian  Runner  Ducks  lay  eggs  that  sell  as  "firsts."  They  don't  mind  cold  feel 
and  they  lay  in  winter.  They  eat  cheap  feed  and  lay  upwards  of  200  eggs  a  year. 
They  mature  at  five  months.    They  are  well  called  "mortgage  lifters." 

Eggs  for  hatching.  Ranch  on  Hayward  Hill  at  thejunctlon  ol  the  Livermore  and  Crow 
Canon  Roads.    Visitors  welcome  every  day  In  the  week. 

MELLETTE  &  CO..  Hayward,  Cal..  R  3 
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The  Home  Circle, 


In  the  Old  Man's  Garden. 


The  trees  go  marching  ui)  the  hill, 
The  brook  goes  sliding  down; 

The  world  is  never  standing  still; 
The  country  moves  to  town. 

The  children  grow  to  make  the  men; 

Their  songs  make  sad  hearts  gay. 
And  men  turn  children  once  again; 

So  runs  the  world  away. 

God  give  me  then  a  merry  heart, 

And  give  me  songs  to  sing! 
And  let  me  feel,  when  friends  must  part. 

The  brush  of  angel's  wing. 

And  let  my  simplest  actions  be 

So  loving,  sweet,  and  mild, 
The  blind  may  even  come  to  see 

How  God  was  once  a  child. 

— Harvey  White. 


Hanging  Onto  the  Useless. 

Don't  accumulate!  An  hour  of  throw- 
ing away  saves  days  of  cleaning  up. 

A  nerve  specialist  declares  one  cause 
of  his  rapidly  increasing  wealth  is  the 
iii;iiiia  most  women  have  for  hanging  on 
to  the  useless.  When  we  learn  to  live 
with  fewer  belongings  we  will  have  fewer 
jangling  nerves. 

A  worker  on  the  verge  of  a  break  down 
from  keeping  her  crowded  apartment  in 
condition  was  told  by  a  wise  friend  to 
go  home  and  throw  out  or  give  away 
everything  in  room,  closet,  or  bureau 
drawer  that  was  not  absolutely  to  be 
justified  by  necessity — and  not  to  be  too 
elastic  in  the  reading  of  necessaries. 

The  command  was  obeyed.  The  girl 
took  a  Sunday  oft  and  made  hay  with 
her  possessions.  By  the  end  of  the  day 
the  room  looked  as  if  an  unpaid  install- 
ment agent  had  paid  it  a  visit,  and  all 
the  hidden  places  were  refreshingly 
empty.  Without  the  extra  work  of  con- 
stant cleaning,  with  the  nervous  fret  of 
cramiied  quarters  removed,  the  girl's 
nerves  and  spirits  quickly  improved.  She 
is  making  arrangements  for  a  non-accu- 
mulating club  among  friends  overbur- 
dened with  possessions. 

There  are  three  things  it  pays  to  ac- 
cumulate— health,  knowledge,  and  enough 
money  to  keep  one  from  dependence. 
Most  of  our  things  are  open  to  suspicion 
as  belonging  to  the  nonessential  class. 

Besides  saving  agony  of  mind  at  house- 
cleaning  time  and  extra  sweeping  and 
dusting:;  daily,  getting  rid  of  nonessentials 
in  material  things  helps  to  solve  the 
servant  problem.  The  housekeejier  with 
a  liking  for  household  junk  is  usually  a 
devotee  of  intelligence  offices. 

There  are  women  who  accumulate  to 
the  point  of  niggardliness;  others  have 
no  idea  of  the  restfulness  and  artistic- 
ness  of  open  spaces;  more  are  just  clut- 
tery.  They  are  not  accumulators  by  in- 
stinct— rather  from  procrastination.  They 
always  mean  to  tear  uii  and  discard,  but 
that  throwing-away  moment  never  seems 
to  arrive.— Boston  Herald. 


Scalloped  Potatoes  and  Onions. 

Pare  potatoes  and  cut  them  in  thin 
slices;  cover  with  boiling  water  and  let 
boil  five  or  six  nionutes;  drain,  cover 
with  cold  water,  and  drain  again.  Butter 
a  baking-dish  suitable  to  send  to  the 
table:  put  in  this  a  layer  of  the  sliced 
potatoes,  and  grate  over  them  a  little 
onion,  or  add  a  few  fine  rings  of  onion; 
season  with  salt  and  pepper.  Continue 
the  layers,  seasoning  in  the  same  man- 
ner, until  all  the  ingredients  are  used. 
Pour  in  milk  to  cover  the  potato.  Let 
bake  between  two  and  three  hours,  add- 
ing milk  as  needed.  When  baked,  there 
should  not  Uv  an  oversupply  of  liquid  in 


the  dish,  but  the  potatoes  should  not  be 
dry.  This  dish  may  be  prepared  with 
cold  cooked  potatoes,  and  the  time  of 
cooking  cut  down  to  less  than  an  hour. 
Serve  in  the  dish. 


The  Toilet. 


A  good  cold  cream  containing  as  little 
grease  as  possible  is  excellent  to  rub  on 
the  face  before  applying  powder.  Take 
great  care  to  remove  as  much  of  the 
grease  as  possible  before  using  the  pow- 
der. 

Face  powder  loses  a  great  deal  of  its 
harmfulness  if  the  face  is  thoroughly 
washed  before  retiring. 

A  few  drops  of  benzoin  in  the  rinsing 
water  will  benefit  your  large  pores. 

A  pinch  of  borax  or  a  few  drops  of 
aiumonia  in  the  bath  will  soften  the 
water. 

The  egg  shampoo  is  very  good  as  a 
wash  for  the  hair.  It  is  easily  prepared 
— merely  beat  up  the  yolk  of  one  egg  and 
add  it  to  one  pint  'of  soft,  hike- warm 
water,  to  which  one  ounce  if  rosemary 
spirits  has  been  added.  This  is  an  ex- 
cellent wash  for  hair  subject  to  dandruff. 
Beat  the  mixture  thoroughly  and  use  it 
warm,  rubbing  it  well  into  the  scalp  and 
rinsing  it  afterward  with  several  fresh 
waters. 


His  First  Bite. 


He  had  never  fished  before,  says  an 
exchange,  and  his  rod  was  new  and  shin- 
ing with  resplendent  varnish.  Faultlessly 
attired,  he  was  whipping  a  trout  stream 
when  by  some  odd  chance  he  got  a  bite, 
a  one-pounder  from  the  way  the  line 
strained.  He  did  not  play  the  fish  at  all, 
but  with  rod  held  straight  ahead,  he 
slowly  and  steadily  reeled  him  in.  Pres- 
ently the  fish's  head  appeared  below  the 
end  of  the  rod.  Did  he  stop?  No;  he 
kept  on  reeling  the  fish  in,  and  finally 
the  Ish's  head  touched  the  top.  The 
man  even  tried  to  pull  him  through  the 
ring.  Just  then  the  man  turned  and  saw 
a  stranger  standing  on  the  bank.  With 
a  bewildered  look  he  said:  "What  shall 
I  do  now?  "  "The  only  thing  you  can  do 
now,"  the  man  said,  "is  to  climb  up  the 
pole  after  him." 


Household  Hints. 

After  washing  the  coffee  pot,  set  it  on 
the  window-sill  with  the  lid  off  and  let 
it  air  for  a  few  hours. 

The  teapot  may  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner. 

About  once  every  week,  or  even  every 
two  weeks,  put  a  teaspoonful  of  baking 
soda  in  the  coffee-pot,  fill  it  with  water, 
and  let  it  come  to  a  boil.  It  can  be 
cleaned  very  easily  if  this  is  done. 

If  the  chickens  have  a  cold  or  a  cough, 
dip  a  quill  in  turpentine  and  mop  their 
throats  inside.  You  will  be  surprised  at 
the  result. 

Use  hydrogen  peroxide  for  cuts  and 
wounds.  It  is  not  poisonous,  but  it  is 
inflammable.  It  is  excellent  for  drawing 
the  soreness  out  of  wounds  made  by  cuts, 
tacks,  or  canker.  Apply  the  liquid  in 
small  quantities  until  it  ceases  foaming. 


In  the  bright  sunlight  on  a  railroad 
station  in  Georgia  slept  a  colored  brother. 
He  snored  gently  with  his  mouth  ajar, 
and  his  long,  moist  tongue  resting  on 
his  chest  like  a  i)ink  plush  necktie.  A 
Northerner  climbed  off  a  train  to  stretch 
his  legs,  unscrewed  the  top  of  a  capsule, 
and,  advancing  on  tiptoe,  dusted  ten 
grains  of  quinine  on  the  surface  of  the 
darkey's  tongue.  Presently  the  negro 
sucked  his  tongue  back  inside  his  mouth 
and  instantly  arose  with  a  start  and 
looked  about  him  wildly.  "Mistah,"  he 
said  to  the  joker,  "is  you  a  doctah?" 
"Nojie.  '    "Well,  then,  kin  .\o'  tell  me  whar 


I  kin  fin'  me  a  doctah  right  away?" 
"What  do  yau  want  with  a  doctor?"  "I'm 
sick?"  "How  sick?"  "Powerful  sick." 
"Do  you  know  what's  the  matter  with 
you?"  "Suttin'ly  I  knows  what's  de  mat- 
teh  wid  me — mah  gall's  busted." 


Waste  in  Cooking. 

Four  pounds  of  beef  in  boiling  or  stew- 
ing loses  about  one  pound  of  its  sub- 
stance; but  you  have  it  all  in  the  broth 
or  gravy  if  you  have  kept  the  pot  closely 
covered.  In  baking,  1  '/i  pounds  will  be 
almost  entirely  lost,  unless  you  have 
plenty  of  vegetables  in  the  dripping-pan 
to  absorb  and  preserve  it.  In  roasting 
before  the  fire  you  lose  nearly  l^i  pounds. 
Do  not  think  you  save  the  waste  in  the 
shape  of  dripping.  It  is  poor  economy 
to  buy  fat  at  the  price  of  meat  merely 
for  the  pleasure  of  drying  it  out. 


Little  Myra  Explains. 

Little  Myra  Lee  had  been  in  school  l)ut 
a  few  days  when  her  mother  had  occasion 
to  write  a  note  to  the  teacher,  and  signed 
herself  Mrs.  Kent.  Thinking  she  might 
have  misunderstood  the  child's  name,  the 
teacher  asked  an  explanation. 

"Oh,"  said  Myra,  with  a  charming  con 
fidential  air,  "you  see,  my  mamma  got 
married  again,  but  I  didn't. — Lippincott's. 


Your  Own  Baking  Powder. 

You  can  make  baking  powder  as  good 
as  the  best.  It  will  be  pure  and  will  cost 
you  less.  One  pound  cream  of  tartar, 
'i.  pound  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  5 
ounces  of  cornstarch.  Sift  together  five 
or  six  times  and  bolt  through  cheese- 
cloth. It  is  best  to  do  it  on  a  dry  day. 
Keep  air-tight. 


Couldn't  Do  It. 


"1  can't  stay  long,"  said  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  from  the  colored  church. 
"I  just  came  in  to  see  if  yo'  wotildn't  join 
de  mission  band." 

"Fo'  de  Ian'  sakes,  honey!"  replied  the 
old  mammy,  "doan'  come  to  me!  I  can't 
even  play  a  mouf-organ." — Lippincott's. 


The  Boss  Tree  Protector 

Made  of  Yucca  Palm 

Is  cheap,  duiable.  and 
quickly  put  on  the  tree.  II 
prevents  rabbits  from  de- 
stroying your  trees.  A  sure 
protection  against  frost 
sunburn,  grasshoppers  or 
dry  winds.  Can  be  easily 
moved;  will  last  for  years 
Send  for  samples. 


Price 

Per  1000 

10  in.  long,  7  In.  wide,  |9.50 
12  in.  long.  7  in.  wide,  10.50 
14  in.  long,  7  in.  wide,  11.50 
16  in.  long,  7  in.  wide,  13.00 
18  in.  long,  7  in.  wide,  14,50 
24  in.  long,  7  in.  wide,  17.00 
30  in.  long.  7  in.  wide,  20. Od 

YUCCA  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1380  Willow  Street.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


THE  HAMLIN  SCHOOL 

;:^30   I'nelflc   .Vve.,   Snn  FranrlMfu 
.\    Boiirillni;   and   Dny  School 
tor  GIriM 

Accredited  by  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, by  Leland  Stanford  Junior  Uni- 
versity, and  by  Eastern  colleges.  Spe- 
cial courses  in  study  are  also  offered. 

Lessons  in  Drawing  and  Painting, 
Elocution,  Vocal  and  Instrumental 
Music, 

A  course  of  lessons  on  Harmony  is 
given  each  week  by  Prof.  Wm.  .1.  Mc- 
Coy of  the  University  of  California,  and 
is  open  to  students  outside  the  scliool. 

Courses     of     lessons     in  Household 
Economics,  with  all  the  appliances  foi; 
cooking,  etc.,  are  given  each  week  by 
Miss  Alice  McLear,  a  graduate  of  the 
Drexel  Institute,  Pliiladalpliia,  and  are 
open  to  students  outside  the  school. 
For  further  particulars,  address 
MISS  S.\R.\H  D.  H.\MLIN, 
2230  Pacific  Avenue. 
School  reopens  .lanuary  9.  Iflll.  Pupils 
admitted  at  nnv  time. 


LAYNE 


PATENT  WELL  SCREEN 


AND 


PUMPS 

The  first  progress! s-e  .step  in  pit 
constructiou  since  the 

WELL  OF  CONTENTION. 

Layne  &  Bowler  Co. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

2100  Violet  St., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


CARBO 
STEEL 
POSTS 

Cheap  as  wood. 

All  sizes  for  every 
purpose. 

Agents  Wanted. 

AMERICAN  STEEL 
POST  CO. 

2100  VioletSt  , 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


LOOK  k HERE 


Sow  Seeds  Evenl;^' 
Perfectly— Quickly 

ITere's  the  fainnnsThor.i;isrin  "■Viioelbarrnw  Settler 
that  has  nieaiiC  l.ettfr  ^tafi.ts  ..f  airalftt.ciuvr.  llm- 
Otliy,  red  l"i>,  orcLur^i  ^ni^s.  Mno  grasa,  ettr.,  for 
nmrly  forty  years.  <.^\vr  ;?iio.imk)  how  In  use— all 
iiiakiUK  blK  nioiify  by  In  reiiMiii^  crops  and  Raving 
peed.  Sows  most  uniformly  and  er<tiionik*alIy,  cov- 
ers all  uroiind  evenly— never  wnstfs  seed.  Bows 
any  amount  to  the  a'-re,  fast  or  ^!ow— to  60  acres 
a  «iay.  HopiHT  carried  ch-se  to  the  yroiiad— wind 
dovs  not  airect  the  wurk  of 

Thompson's  Wheelbarrow  Seeder 

Works  eqnallv  well  on  rouph  or  Mnootli  (rround. 
Iji.-tsallfellniehutiiiil.  Uly  [.ayHf-.rltf^eir.  IVrfeetiy 
l>ulaiu'e<L  Shide  Inevery  8ty  leaad  size  to  meet  every 
c<nidltlon.  'J'liore's  aThornpson  for  yoii  no  matter 
whatFee<i  or  how  many  acres  or  whatniiantlty  to  the 
acreyuu  m'W.  Ll^rliic.-^t.Ptronjreslanil  nio,«l durable. 
Wcj;rh845to50  poundseoinplete.  Lar^je  wheel  runs 
ea^liy.  Anybody  can  use  It.  Absolutely  (guaranteed. 

Seiid  naitie  oa  postal  now  for  complete  c»taIoi? 
sliowtnj?  many  Ptyl.-s  and  p!ze».  Write  quick  if 
interested  in  mcrcased  lirollts.  Audretjis 

0.  E.  Thompson  &  Sons 

Ypsilanti,  Michigan 


Head  for  KalBin  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICILTI'RAL  WORKS 

FBESNO  CALIFOBNIA. 


FARMERS  EDUCATIONAL  AND 
CO-OPERATIVE  UNION  OF  AMERICA 

that  Its  name  linplles.  An  iip-lo-datu  farm- 
ers organization  e.xtending  over  t\venty-si\ 
States.  California  Ulvlson  now  well  established. 
Send  for  particulars  State  Secretary,  Farmer* 
Union,  Box  68,  Imperial,  Cal. 
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OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS'  DEPARTMENT. 


Conducted  by  M.  Russell  James. 

Our  Young  Folk's  Letters. 

The  letters  from  our  young  folks  which 
have  been  fluttering  like  apple  petals  into 
the  office  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  the 
past  week  are  something  of  a  revelation 
to  us.  We  really  began  to  think  that 
all  the  Rural  Press'  children  had  grown 
up  years  and  years  ago.  This  lively  evi- 
dence of  real  young  folks  in  its  family 
is  like  the  bursting  forth  of  blossoms  on 
the  bare,  brown  limbs  of  the  orchard 
trees.  These  letters  are  good  reading  for 
old  folks  as  well  as  young  ones.  Like 
the  springtime,  they  bring  a  breath  of 
freshness  and  reviving  life.  And,  too, 
they  bring  something  more  to  those  who 
think  they  see  a  decadence  in  American 
virility.  As  long  as  we  have  boys  and 
girls  who  walk  two  miles  to  school,  climb 
trees,  ride  horseback,  bring  home  the 
cows,  hunt  the  eggs,  and  grow  up  among 
growing  things  on  the  soil  in  the  free, 
open  country,  there  will  be  no  decadence 
in  the  American  nation.  We  welcome 
you,  young  folks,  to  the  columns  of  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press.  If  we  can  help 
you,  you  also  can  heli)  us. 


Concord,  Cal.,  Feb.  7,  1911. 
Dear  Pacific  Rural  Press: 

I  see  that  you  want  the  young  folks 
to  write  about  the  farms  they  live  on. 
My  papa  has  had  the  Ritral  Pres.s  for 
many  years,  and  my  grandfather  used 
to  take  it  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  I 
think. 

My  papa  has  14  acres  of  vineyard,  and 
we  have  walnuts,  almonds,  apples,  peaches, 
cherries,  plums,  apricots,  figs,  quinces, 
and  olives.  My  papa  is  planting  almond 
trees.  My  papa  raises  hay  and  grain 
every  year.  We  have  sheep,  and  we 
have  about  40  lambs,  and  we  have  cows 
and  pigs  and  chickens  and  pigeons.  I 
forgot  to  say  that  we  have  loganberries 
in  our  yard  and  also  Himalaya  berries. 
We  had  our  last  chrysanthemums  last 
month  and  they  are  pretty  yet. 

I  am  eleven  years  old,  and  have  always 
lived  on  a  farm.  I  was  born  on  this 
very  farm.  I  have  always  had  a  happy 
and  good  time  on  this  farm,  as  most 
children  do  at  their  own  homes.  I  al- 
ways like  haying  time,  because  I  can  romp 
and  play  hide-and-seek  around  the  hay 
shocks.  I  can  ride  horseack,  and  I  can 
milk  cows.  I  have  two  sisters  and  two 
brothers,  and  they  all  go  to  school  ex- 
cept my  youngest  brother.  My  oldest  sis- 
ter goes  to  the  University  of  California. 
We  live  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Con- 
cord and  go  to  school  there.  We  drive 
to  school.  My  sister  hunts  the  eggs,  and 
my  papa  pays  her  for  it.  Last  summer 
we  got  about  $30  a  month  off  the  eggs 
we  sold. 

They  are  building  a  new  electric  line 
from  Oakland  to  Bay  Point,  and  it  runs 
through  our  valley.  I  would  like  to  have 
the  Rural  Press  publish  stories  about 
Indians  and  wild  animals. 

Yours  truly, 

Hilda  T.  Gehri.n'oer. 

[Note. — After  the  rush  of  spring  adver- 
tising is  over,  the  manager  of  the  Rural 
Press  has  promised  more  space  to  the 
young  folks.  Then  we  will  try  and  find 
some  good  stories  "about  Indians  and  wild 
animals"  for  Hilda.  1 


Chico,  Cal.,  Feb.  (i,  l!ni. 
To  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 

I  am  writing  my  first  letter  to  the 
Younk  Folks'  Department.  I  live  at  the 
Chico  Forestry  Station,  and  my  father 
takes  the  Rural  Press.  I  am  twelve 
years  old,  and  am  in  the  sixth  grade  at 
school.  I  am  glad  that  T  live  out  in  the 
country,  as  I  have  a  good  time  and  am 
very  healthy.    I  have  two  brothers;  one 


is  older  than  I,  and  one  younger.  I 
have  a  dog  that  thinks  lots  of  us.  His 
name  is  Buck.  We  named  him  from  a 
story,  'The  Call  of  the  Wild."  There 
was  a  big  dog  in  it  called  Buck.  We 
live  two  miles  from  town  and  go  to  school 
there.  When  the  weather  is  good  we 
walk,  and  we  like  the  exercise.  In  May, 
at  the  last  of  the  school  term,  we  have 
the  annual  school  picnic.  The  children 
form  in  line  and  march  out  to  the  picnic 
grounds.  We  have  races  and  games,  and 
prizes  are  given  to  the  winners.  The 
small  children  have  a  Maypole  and  dance 
around  it.  In  the  parade  there  is  a  May 
queen,  and  a  large  dog  pulls  her  cart. 
Everybody  is  invited  to  the  picnic.  Those 
who  do  not  bring  lunches  can  get  them 
at  the  lunch  counter. 

We  have  a  cow  and  two  horses.  The 
cow  belongs  to  my  father,  but  the  horses 
belong  to  the  University  of  California. 
My  father  is  raising  a  few  eucalyptus 
trees  and  other  kinds.  He  has  several 
hotbeds.  There  are  a  great  many  birds 
in  the  trees  all  around,  and  the  quail 
go  past  the  house  every  morning  and 
evening.  Our  State  flower,  the  golden 
poppy,  grows  all  around  here.  A  mile 
or  so  above  the  Forestry  there  is  a  small 
hill  called  Pansy  hill  that  is  just  cov 
ered  with  wild  pansies  and  other  wild 
flowers.  Yours  truly, 

Caryl  Mit.lek. 


Marysville,  Cal.,  Feb.  6,  1911. 
To  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 

I  live  on  a  farm.  It  is  about  seven 
and  a  half  miles  from  town.  We  have 
about  three  acres  in  trees — apricots  and 
peaches  and  figs  and  almonds,  and  some 
prunes  and  plums.  My  father  has  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  and  alfalfa,  and  he  will  plant 
corn  in  the  spring.  Last  year  he  raised 
400  bushels  of  corn.  We  have  five  horses 
and  six  cows.  We  are  only  milking  two 
cows;  the  rest  are  stock  cattle.  We  have 
about  400  chickens.  Last  week  we  lost 
thirteen  chickens  by  a  coyote.  We  are 
getting  about  130  eggs  a  day.  I  like  to 
gather  eggs. 

I  am  ten  years  old,  and  in  the  fourth 
grade  at  school.  I  have  a  mile  and  a 
half  to  go  to  school.  I  like  to  go  in  the 
rain.  The  lessons  I  like  best  at  school 
are  arithmetic,  reading,  history,  geog- 
raphy, and  English  lessons.  In  our  school 
we  have  fourteen  pupils.  I  have  a  little 
sister  and  a  brother.  My  sister  is  eight 
years  old  and  my  brother  is  eighteen 
months  old.  Every  morning  I  go  for  the 
mail,  about  one-eighth  of  a  mile.  Some- 
times I  ride  the  horse  for  exercise.  I 
like  to  ride  horseback.  Sometimes  the 
cows  go  away,  and  then  I  have  fun  riding 
after  them.  I  like  to  climb  the  trees 
when  springs  comes,  for  birds'  nests,  but 
I  don't  always  take  the  eggs.  In  the 
spring  we  have  lots  of  flowers. 

Yours  truly, 

Ruth  Wilson. 


Did  You  Know  This? 


Only  one  ear  of  corn  has  been  known 
to  produce  an  odd  number  of  rows  of 
grain.  This  ear  was  grown  in  Illinois  in 
1910  and  was  sent  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  ten  days  ago.  The  corn  ex 
pert  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  says 
that  the  history  of  agriculture  does  not 
reveal  another  specimen  of  a  perfect  ear 
of  corn  with  an  odd  numl)er  of  rows.  It 
was  loaned  for  exhibition  the  first  time 
to  the  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  Corn  Show  held 
this  month. 


Horace  Greeley  was  born  on  a  New 
Hampshire  farm  so  i)oor  that  the  fam- 
ily finally  abandoned  it.  But  what  Gree- 
ley learned  there  gave  him  a  lasting  in 
terest  in  agriculture,  and  the  dream  of 
his  life  was  to  end  his  days  on  a  little 
farm. 


The  Famous  J?!g^/& 

The  Lamp  with  Diffused  Light 

should  always  be  used  where  several 
people  sit,  because  it  does  not  strain  the 
eyes  of  those  sitting  far  from  it. 

The  Rayo  Lamp  is  constructed  to  give 
the  maximum  diffused  white  light.  Every 
detail  that  increases  its  light-giving  value 
has  been  included. 

The  Rayo  Is  a  low-priced  lamp.  You  may 
pay  $5,  $10  or  even  $20  for  other  lamps  and  get 
a  more  expensive  container — but  you  cannot  get 
a  better  light  than  the  Rayo  gives. 

"This  season's  Rayo  has  a  new  and  strength- 
ened burner.  A  strong,  durable  shade-holder 
keeps  the  shade  on  Arm  and  true.  Easy  to  keep 
polished,  as  it  Is  made  of  solid  brass,  finished 
in  nickel. 

Once  a  Rayo  User,  Always  One. 


■  Dealers  Eveiywhere.   If  not  at  yours,  write  for  descriptive 
circular  to  the  nearest  agency  of  the 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(Incorporated) 


GOLDEN  STATE 
LIMITED 


The  embodiment  of  the  best  in  the 
railroad  world  of  travel,  insuring  a  trip 
of  comfort,  convenience  and  enjoyment. 

Daily  between  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  via 
Los  Angeles  and  El  Paso. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 


TICKET  OFFICES 


FLOOD  BUILDING, 


PALACE  HOTEL. 


MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT. 
THIRD  AND  TOWNSEND  STREETS  DEPOT. 


BROADWAY  AND  13th  STREETS. 


OAKLAND 


Tanks 


Tanks 


WINE  TANK.      144-1S4  Berry  St. 


WINDELER'S  PLANING  MILL 

AND  COOPERAGE 

GEO.  WIISJDELER,  Prop. 

Water  Tanks,  Wine  Tanks,  made  from  carefully 
selected  stock  by  careful  and  experienced  work- 
men. "Tanks  that  are  well  made  last  a  long 
time."  It  will  pay  you  to  get  my  prices  before 
buying. 

GEO.  WINDELER. 


San  Francisco.  Cal.    WATER  TANK. 


HONEY 
BEES 


HIVE 
MONEY 


PHOENIX  TOOL  &  VALVE  COMPANY,  245  Market  S(.,  San  Francisco 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco.  Feb.  21.  1911. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
present  prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

There  has  been  no  improvement  in  the 
demand,  and  pressure  to  sell  is  increasing 
among  large  holders  and  northern  grow- 
ers, causing  greater  weakness  all  along 
the  coast.  Prices  here  are  lower  than 
those  in  the  north  at  present.  California 
Club  having  taken  a  sharp  drop.  All 
other  grades  are  lower,  though  Sonora 
and  White  Australian  are  fairly  steady. 
Sacramento  valley  growers  are  getting 
about  $1.30. 

California  Club   $1.37'o@1.40 

Sonora    1-HO  @l-65 

White  Australian    1-55  @1.60 

Northern  Club    1.47',o@1.52ij 

Northern  Bluestem    1.30  @1.55 

Russian  Red    1.42ij@1.50 

BARLEY. 

There  has  been  considerable  export 
movement  this  week,  and  fairly  large 
shipments  are  moving  East,  though  the 
local  market  is  not  active.  Shipping  and 
brewing  grades  are  in  a  rather  strong 
position,  owing  to  the  steady  demand,  and 
choice  feed  is  steady,  but  common  feed  is 
inclined  to  easiness.  Prices,  however,  are 
unchanged. 

Brewing  and  Shipping   1.17',i@1.25 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.12V1'@1.15 

Common  Feed    1.07>/j@1.10 

OATS. 

Continued  dullness  prevails  in  this  mar- 
ket. Prices  remain  on  the  same  level  as 
before.  Red  and  black  oats  are  quite 
plentiful,  and  neither  feed  nor  seed  grades 
find  much  demand.  There  is  some  in- 
quiry for  while  and  gray,  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  get  desirable  stock  in  any 
quantity. 

Red  Feed   $1.22i/,@1.27'. 

Red  Seed    1-35  (a\A'> 

Gray    Nominal 

White    Nominal 

Black  Feed    110  @1.20 

Black  Seed    1.45  @l-50 

CORN. 

Arrivals  of  Eastern  corn  for  the  last 
week  have  been  fairly  large,  but  much  of 
this  stock  is  for  shipment  elsewhere,  and 
little  of  it  is  of  attractive  quality.  .Job- 
bing prices,  as  quoted  below,  are  un- 
changed. 

Eastern  Yellow   11.30  @1.35 

Eastern  White    1.31  @1.36 

Egvptian  White    1.55    (SI. 60 

Brown    1.50  @1.60 

RYE. 

Quotations  are  little  more  than  nominal, 
both  demand  and  suiijily  being  confined 
to  narrow  limits.  Holders  ask  the  fol 
lowing  figure: 

Rye,  per  ctl   $  1.60 

BEANS. 

There  is  no  general  activity  at  the  mo- 
luent.  but  dealers  rei)ort  a  steady  inquiry 
for  small  lots  for  shipment,  and  the  move- 
ment is  quite  satisfactory  for  this  season. 
All  descriptions  are  firmly  held  at  about 
the  former  level,  the  only  change  being 
in  bayos.  choice  lots  of  which  are  higher. 
According  to  advices  from  Ventura 
county,  dealers  there  estiiuate  the  reman- 
ing stock  of  limas  at  about  275,000  bags. 
This  is  larger  than  former  estimates,  but 
only  about  half  the  stock  on  hand  a  year 
ago.  and  there  is  a  steady  luovement  from 
southern  California  to  consuming  mar 
kets,  both  in  the  East  and  middle  West. 
Prices,  though  no  higher,  are  very  firm, 
and  there  is  every  prospect  of  an  early 
clean-up  at  about  the  present  values.  In 
the  San  .loaquin  valley  district  it  is  be 
lieved  that  the  acreage  in  beans  will  be 
the  largest  in  many  years,  as  they  are 
being  planted  on  much  of  the  flooded 
grain  land.  Stockton  dealers  predict  that 
about  30.000  acres  more  than  usual  will 
be  planted. 

Bavos.  per  ctl  $4.75  @4.85 

Blackeyes    5.40  @5.70 

Cranberrv  Beans    4.00  @4.25 

Garvanzos    2.X5    @  3.00 

Horse  Beans    2.25    (Tt  2.50 

Small  Whites    3.45  ?i3.60 

Large  Whites    3.45  (aZ.60 

Limas    6.00  @6.10 

Pea    *-25 

Pinl^    5.60  ((15.70 

Red  Kidneys    6.25 

SEEDS. 

The  prevalence  of  fair  weather  in  most 
parts  of  the  Slate  has  greatly  stimulated 
the  demand  for  many  lines  of  seeds,  and 


the  market  is  now  quite  active.  Prices 
on  all  descriptions  are  steadily  held  at  the 
quotations  which  have  prevailed  for  some 
time. 

Alfalfa    18®  20c 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton  $20.00®  25.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   5V-;C 

Canary    3M:®  3%c 

naxseed    5    @  SVaC 

Hemp    3    ®  3»^c 

Millet    2%@  3iAc 

Timothy    8    @   9  c 

Yellow  Mustard    5%c 

Dried  Peas,  per  ctl   3.75®  4.00 

FLOUR. 

Northern  millmen  have  reduced  prices 
10  cents  on  exi)ort  and  20  cents  on  patent 
grades,  following  the  weakening  of  the 
grain  market.  Local  quotations  are  still 
as  before,  but  some  reduction  is  expected. 
Shipments  to  the  Orient  from  the  north 
are  extremely  heavy,  and  are  expected  to 
increase  in  the  next  few  weeks,  but  there 
Is  comi)aratively  little  movement  from 
this  port,  and  the  local  market  is  quiet. 

Cal.  Family  Extras   $5.40  @5.80 

Bakers'  Extras    5.40  @5.80 

Superfine    4.20  @4.60 

Oregon  and  Washington...  4.60  @4.80 


Hay  and  Feedstuflfs. 

HAY. 

Arrivals  here  continue  to  increase  and 
as  there  is  no  unusual  demand  the  mar- 
ket is  dragging  along  without  any  Indica- 
tion of  improvement.  Dealers  report 
great  difficulty  in  handling  the  arrivals, 
and  have  sold  considerable  of  the  ordinary 
grades  at  concessions  from  the  quoted 
prices.  Fancy  wheat  hay  has  been  well 
maintained,  but  is  by  no  means  firm.  Con- 
sumers are  buying  only  on  a  hand-to- 
mouth  basis,  and  apparently  expect  still 
further  reductions.  Many  outside  holders 
are  endeavoring  to  place  their  hay  here, 
and  while  they  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
prices  the  approach  of  assessment  day  has 
brought  out  large  offerings.  The  coast- 
wise and  export  movement  is  small.  Al- 
falfa remains  the  strongest  item  on  the 
list,  but  offerings  are  a  little  larger  than 
last  week,  and  prices  show  somewhat  less 
firmness.  The  outlook  for  this  descrip- 
tion, however,  is  still  good. 

Choice  Wheat   $11.00@13.50 

Good  Wheat  Hay    9.50@11.00 

Other  Grade  Wheat    7.50(?i  9.00 

Wheat  and  Oats    7.50(^10.50 

Tame  Oats    7.50fn  11.00 

Wild  Oats    7.00(f/  .s.50 

Alfalfa    8.00@13.00 

Stock  Hay   5.50®  6.50 

Straw,  per  bale    35®  55c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
Most  items  under  this  head  are  finding 
a-  very  moderate  demand  at  present, 
owing  largely  to  the  increasing  supply  of 
green  feed.  Cracked  corn  is  lower,  and  a 
further  reduction  has  also  been  made  in 
bran.  Shorts  and  middlings  are  also 
weak,  though  prices  remain  as  before. 
The  last  three  articles  are  in  large  sup- 
ply and  there  is  some  pressure  to  sell 
among  northern  millmen. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton   $20.00 

Bran,  per  ton    25.00®  26.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   26.00 

Cracked  Corn    32.00®  33.00 

Middlings    32..50@35.00 

Mixed  Feeds    28.00®31.00 

Rolled  Barley    24.50®25.00 

Rolled  Oats    29.00@31.00 

Manhattan  Egg  Food,  per  ctl  15c 
Shorts    25.50®28.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 
The  shortage  of  coast  onions  is  now 
bringin.g  in  some  outside  stock,  a  car 
from  Idaho  being  sold  off  at  $2.50  per 
ctl.  Arrivals  from  other  markets  are 
likely  to  be  rather  large  in  the  next 
month.  The  best  Oregon  onions  are  a 
shade  higher,  and  local  stociv,  though  un- 
changed in  price,  is  very  firm.  Receipts 
of  vegetables  from  southern  California 
have  been  very  light  for  a  few  days, 
though  liberal  shipments  of  Mexican 
tomatoes,  egg  plant,  etc.,  are  coming  in. 
The  tomatoes  (repacked)  are  bringing 
very  stiff  iirices,  and  egg  plant  is  also  a 
little  stronger.  Green  peas  have  been 
very  scarce,  the  only  arrivals  being  from 
the  Los  Angeles  district.  The  dry  weather 
this  week  has  caused  a  decreased  supply 
of  mushrooms,  which  are  higher.  Cu- 
cumbers and  green  peppers  continue  to 
bring  strong  prices,  but  the  demand  is 
liiuited.  Very  little  lettuce  is  coming  in 
and  all  attractive  offerings  find  leady  sale 
at  a  sharp  advance.  Rhubarb  is  un- 
changed, with  no  material  increase  in  the 
supply.   Natural  growth  asparagus  is  held 


FRUIT    VEGETABIES    POUITIIY    EGGS    POTATOES  ONIONS 

For  Top  Market  Prices—For  Prompt  Remittance 
For  Daily  Quotations  on  request 

oil  your  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry,  Hogs,  Veal,  Hides,  etc-. 
Car  lots  or  less.    Correspond  and  consign  to 

A.  GALLI  FRUIT  COMPAMY 

S*N  FIANCISCO  STORE.  Washington  and  Front  OAKLAND  STORE,  llfh  and  Harrison 

Reference — Anv  Hunk  or  Mercantile  House 


at  the  top  quotation,  but  there  is  consid 
erable  forced  stock  offering  at  lower 
figures.  It  is  reported  that  the  output  of 
asparagus  in  the  San  .loaquin  will  be  the 
largest  in  several  years,  but  the  greater 
l)art  of  it  will  go  to  canners. 

Onions:   Yellow,  sack  $  2.40®  2.50 

Oregon    2.50®  2.65 

Garlic,  per  lb   4®  5c 

Green  Pear,  per  lb   10®  15c 

Turnii)s,  iier  sack    _  65c 

Tomatoes,  per  crate   1.25®  2.00 

Eggplant,  per  lb   12'L.®  15c 

Cucumbers,  per  doz   1.00®  1.25 

Cabba.ge    60®  6.5c 

Green  Peppers,  per  lb   9®  15c 

Carrots,  per  sack   65c 

Celery,  large,  per  crate   1.50®  2.00 

Mushrooms,  per  lb   35c 

Rhubarb,  per  lb   5®  10c 

Lettuce,  per  crate   2.00®  3.50 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   50®  75c 

Asparagus,  per  lb   35®  50c 

POTATOES. 
Trading  locally  is  not  especially  active, 
being  confined  to  current  market  needs. 
Salinas  Burbanks  are  getting  the  prefer- 
ence, and  best  lots  are  considerably 
higher,  but  very  little  river  stock  will 
bring  the  top  figure.  The  s\ipply  is  said 
to  be  very  light,  however,  and  Stockton 
reports  indicate  a  close  dean  up  within 
a  few  weeks.  Oregon  stock  and  Early 
Rose  are  unchanged.  Sweets  are  becom- 
ing very  scarce  and  have  again  advanced 
quite  sharply. 

Salinas  Burbanks,  per  ctl...$  2.20@  2.35 

River  Whites,  per  ctl   1.65®  1.S5 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl   3.25®  3.50 

Oregon   Burbanks    1.90®  2.15 

Early  Rose    1-65®  1.85 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 
The  market  was  fairly  active  for  a  few 
days,  but  is  very  quiet  after  the  holidays, 
and  prices,  though  no  lower,  are  inclined 
to  easiness.  Local  producers  are  shippng 
hardly  any  chickens  to  this  market,  but 
four  cars  of  Eastern  came  in  early  in  the 
week,  giving  all  the  market  could  absorb. 
Turkeys  are  plentiful  and  weak,  with 
little  demand. 

Large  Broilers   $  4.00®  4.50 

Small  Broilers    3.00®  3.50 

p-,.ye,-s    5.50@  6.50 

Hens,  extra    8.50®  10.00 

Hens,  large    6.00®  7.00 

Small  Hens   5.00®  6.00 

Old  Roosters    4.50®  a.oO 

Young  Roosters    6.00®  7.50 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown.    7.50®  9.00 

Squabs    3.50@  4.00 

Geese,  per  pair    2.50®  3.00 

Ducks    S.00®10.00 

Turkeys,  per  lb.,  live   18®  20c 

BUTTER. 

Storage  stock  is  no  longer  officially 
quoted,  but  there  is  considerable  move- 
ment at  irregular  prices.  Supplies  of 
fresh  stock  have  increased  materially  and 
extras  and  firsts  have  been  dropping  all 
week,  being  steady  at  present  quotations. 
The  decline  has  brought  out  a  large  buy- 
ing luovement.  The  following  prices  are 
quoted  by  the  San  Francisco  Dairy  Ex- 
change: 

California  (extras),  per  lb   26  c 

Firsts    25  c 

Seconds    24  c 

EGGS. 

All  fresh  eggs  have  declined  quite 
sharply,  owing  mainly  to  increased  pro 
duction.  Arrivals  are  too  large  for  cur 
rent  requirements,  but  speculators  are 
buying  heavily  at  present  figures,  and  it  is 
reported  that  considerable  stock  is  going 
into  ice-houses,  though  this  is  unusually 
early  for  storing. 

California  (extras),  per  doz   22  c 

Firsts    20  c 

Seconds    19  <■ 


CHEESE. 

There  is  little  business  at  present  aside 
from  immediate  needs,  and  a  slight  de- 
cline in  both  flats  and  Y.  A.'s. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb   15V.!C 

Firsts    13U.C 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   17  c 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Strawberries  have  been  scarce  for  some 
time,  but  a  large  arrival  from  southern 
California  a  few  days  ago  sold  up  to 
$2.25  per  crate.  More  regularity  in  the 
arrivals  is  expected  within  a  few  weeks. 
The  market  on  apjjles  is  rather  a  monot- 
onous proposition,  though  there  is  still 
quite  a  large  demand  for  export  and  East- 
ern shipment,  with  a  prospect  of  a  better 
clean-up  than  seemed  likely  last  fall.  The 
local  demand  is  a  little  better  than  last 
week  and  i)rices  on  all  lines  are  firmly 
held  at  the  recent  advance. 
Apples,  per  box — 

Newtown   $  1.35®  1.65 

Other  varieties   75®  1.00 

Fancy  Red.  4  tier    1.25®  1.50 

Bellefleur    1.00®  1.25 

DRIED  FRUiyS. 

Quotations  on  fruits  in  growers'  hands 
show  very  little  change,  the  inside  figure 
on  prunes  being  slightly  higher,  while 
pears  are  lower.  The  quotations  on  most 
fruits  are  little  more  than  nominal,  as 
there  Is  scarcely  anything  left  in  the 
hands  of  growers.  It  is  believed.  In  fact, 
that  figs  and  ajjricots  are  entirely  cleaned 
up.  The  large  sizes  of  prunes  no  longer 
command  a  premium,  as  there  has  been 
more  deiuand  for  small  stock,  which  has 
become  extremely  scarce.  It  is  reported 
that  the  last  car  of  Oregon  prunes  avail- 
able for  shipment  has  been  bought  foi 
New  York.  The  movement  East  is  not 
especially  active  in  any  line,  but  with 
the  present  gradual  movement  everything 
should  be  cleaned  up  early  in  the  summer. 
Raisins  are  less  active  than  a  few  weeks 
ago,  the  ])ackers  having  provided  for  im- 
mediate needs,  but  stocks  in  growers' 
hands  have  been  reduced  to  comparatively 
small  proportions  and  are  closely  held.  A 
private  report  from  Fresno  says:  "The 
packers  have  bought  up  nearly  the  entire 
raisin  crop  of  1910.  None  of  them  have 
been  heavy  buyers,  but  the  goods  are  well 
distributed  among  all  packers.  From  the 
best  estimates  obtainable  there  are  still 
in  growers'  hands  from  4000  to  6000  tons, 
but  these  are  held  largely  by  growers  who 
are  able  to  carry  them  through,  and  who 
are  holding  for  a  4-cent  sweat-box  price. 
December  and  .lanuary  shipments  of 
seeded  goods,  the  rei)orts  sa.v,  were 
from  December  1,  larger  than  for  the  cor- 
responding months  of  the  last  four  years." 

The  New  York  .lournal  of  Commerce 
says:  "The  market  for  spot  goods  is  still 
quiet,  the  movement  being  regulated  by 
the  immediate  needs  of  consumption, 
which,  while  not  large,  are  about  up  to 
the  average  for  this  time  of  the  year.  The 
general  tone  of  the  market  is  firm,  but 
the  strongest  article  on  the  list  and  the 
one  which  receives  most  attention  is 
prunes.  The  continued  strong  advices  as 
to  the  statistical  i)osition  on  the  coast,  in 
conjunction  with  the  comparatively  small 
stocks  in  distributors'  hands  and  the  fact 
that  the  spring  consuming  season  is  close 
at  hand  have  stimulated  buying  interest 
at  this  end.  Inquiries  sent  out  to  Cali- 
fornia are  becoming  more  numerous,  but 
still  buyers  hesitate  to  pay  the  full  ask- 
ing price  on  such  stock  as  they  can  secure, 
and  comparatively  little  business  is  being 
done.  Coast  holders  are  indifferent 
sellers. 

"Some  brokers  report  renewed  Interest 
in  peaches  for  shipment  from  the  coast, 
but  on  the  whole  the  market  on  both  spot 
and  future  deliveries  is  dull  and  prices 
are  somewhat  nominal.  Apricots  seem  to 
be  neglected,  but  are  not  urged  for  sale. 
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Very  little  is  offered  for  shipment  from 
the  coast. 

•  Raisins  are  stronger  in  sympathy  with 
advices  from  California,  but  there  is  not 
much  demand  for  spot  goods  and  no 
business  of  consequence  in  forward  ship- 
ments is  reported." 

Evaporated  Apples,  per  lb...    9i/i@10  c 

Figs,  black    4i/,@  5  c 

Pigs,  white    5    @  7i,{.c 

Apricots    12    @13  c 

Moorpark,  fancy    13M!@14  c 

Peaches    d/o®  714  c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis   6 1/2 @  7  c 

Pears    8i/.(@)12  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox    2iA(g)  3  c 

Thompson  Seedless    4  c 

Seedless  Sultanas    Sii.®  Z%c 


Citrus  Fruits. 

The  New  York  citrus  market  has  been 
a  trifle  lower  than  our  last  rejjort.  On 
Monday  of  this  week  there  were  38  cars 
sold  at  auction  at  that  point,  extra  fancy 
nevels  bringing  from  $2.80  to  $2.30  per 
box.  Extra  choice  brought  from  $2  to 
$2.20.  Orchard  run  brought  $2.4.5  and 
standards  $2.10.  Some  cars  sold  for  even 
less  money,  but  was  owing  to  the  poor 
condition  of  fruit.  Lemons  brought  from 
$2.8.5  to  $3.30  per  box.  On  the  20th  inst. 
at  Boston  the  market  was  reported  as 
better  on  oranges  and  easier  on  lemons. 
One  car  of  navels  from  Corona  sold  for 
$3.75.  From  this  price  the  market  ranged 
downward  to  $1.90.  Lemons  brought  from 
$3.25  to  $3.50.  Tangerines  sold  for  $1.50 
for  half  boxes  and  bloods  $1.65  for  halts. 
On  the  same  day  the  Pittsburg  market 
was  reported  steady  and  the  prices 
ranged  for  navels  from  $2  up  to  $2.75. 
Lemons  sold  for  $2.75.  Also  on  the  same 
day  at  St.  Louis  the  market  was  reported 
firm  on  good  fruit,  but  prices  were  low 
on  account  of  condition  of  quality  of  fruit 
offered.  Ten  cars  were  sold,  the  highest 
quotation  being  $2.85,  from  that  down  to 
$1.50  per  box.  Lemons  brought  $2.75.  At 
Philadelphia,  on  the  same  date,  29  cars  of 
Florida's  were  sold,  ranging  from  $1.10  to 
$3.80  for  oranges;  grape  fruit,  $1  to  $2.50; 
Tangerines,  $1.30.  California  navels  sold 
for  from  $1.75  to  $2. CO  per  box  and  lemons 
brought  from  $2.70  to  $3.55. 

The  total  number  of  cars  shipped  from 
California  up  to  and  including  the  19th 
inst.  for  the  past  week  are,  oranges  521 
cars,  lemons  44  cars. 

In  San  Francisco  iirices  remain  exactly 
as  before  on  all  lines  of  citrus  fruits. 
Oranges  have  been  coming  in  very  freely 
for  several  days,  and  the  supply  is  abun- 
dant for  local  requirements,  though  the 
local  demand  this  week  has  been  unusu- 
ally brisk,  and  there  is  always  some  de- 
mand for  shipment  from  this  market. 
Tangerines,  however,  find  comparatively 
little  demand.  Limes  remain  firm  at  the 
recent  advance,  other  descriptions  being 
without  special  feature. 
Navel  oranges — 

Extra  choice   $  2.00@  2.25 

Choice    1.50®  2.00 

Valencias,  choice  to  fancy.  Nominal 

Choice    Nominal 

Standard   Nominal 

Tangerines   ''^@  1-25 

Choice  Lemons    2.25@  3.00 

Fancy  Lemons    3.00@  3.50 

Standard    l-25@  1.50 

I  imes    5.50(5)  6.00 

Grape  Fruit    2.50'^  3.00 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

There  is  very  little  feature  in  this  de- 
partment, the  movement  in  the  trade 
being  very  slow,  though  a  little  stock  is 
still  being  bought  in  the  country.  The 
supply  in  first  hands,  however,  is  about 
exhausted,  and  no  large  lots  of  California 
almonds  are  offered  anywhere.  California 
walnuts  are  closely  cleaned  up,  stocks 
held  by  jobbers  being  comparatively  light, 
but  there  is  no  great  demand  at  the  mo- 
ment. Prices  are  unchanged  and  the 
present  values  are  likely  to  stand  for  the 
remainder  of  this  season. 
Almonds — 

Nonpareils    15i.l.@16  c 

I  X  L    14V2@15  c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra    13i{.@14  c 

Drakes    Iiy4@ll%c 

Languedoc    H  @^lYf^ 

Hardshells    8    @  8VjC 

Walnuts— Softshell,  No.  1...  15  c 

Standard   

Softshell,  No.  2   11 

Budded   

HONEY. 

All  descriptions  remain  quiet,  with  very 
little  attractive  stock  offered.  There  is 
not  much  demand  for  anything,  though 


SAVE  YOUR  TIME  water  and  grading  ^■^-h 

fVK^  BY    IRRIGAXIISIG   WITH  A  IVI  E  R  I  C  A  NT 

SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE  ^ 


The  PIPE  RECOMMENDED  BY  AI,I.  USERS.  It  is  the  ONI^V  SCIENTIFICAI.I,Y  CONSTRTJCTED  SURFACE  IRRI- 
GATION PIPE  on  the  market.  THERE'S  IVO  ROUND  SEAMS  TO  LEAK,  retard  the  flow  of  water  or  weaken  the  pipe. 
This  pipe  is  easily  liandled  and  cheaper  than  flumes.  It  will  last  a  lifetime.  For  irrigating  alfalfa  it  is  the  only 
pipe  to  use.  We  make  RIVETED  PIPE  AND  TANKS.  Write  for  Illustrated-  Catalogue  also  SPECIAL.  IRRIGATION 
FOLDER  which  may  mean  much  to  you. 

American  Steel  Pipe  &  Xank  Co.,  General  Ollices  342-43  Pacilic  Electric  Bidg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


extracted  is  moving  in  a  limited  way 
locally.  Conditions  are  favorable  for  the 
best  honey  season  in  years  in  the  south 
coast  district. 

Comb— White  Sage   14    @15  c 

Extracted — Water  White  . .  Nominal. 

Light  Amber    7    @8  c 

Amber    5    @6  c 

Sacramento  River  Comb.  ..  .    12  @12V>c 
BEESWAX. 
Offerings  are  small  and  with  little  de- 
mand the  market  is  quiet,  prices  being 
steady  as  formerly  quoted. 

Light   271/2  @30  c 

Dark    23    @26  c 

HOPS. 

There  is  a  little  stronger  feeling  in  re- 
gard to  future  contracts,  though  buyers 
are  still  slow  to  take  hold  at  present 
figures.  Little  doing  here  in  1910  crop, 
but  some  buying  is  reported  in  Oregon  at 
about  the  figures  quoted. 

Hops,  1910  crop    18    @22  c 

1911  Crop    15  @16'-:.c 


Live  Stock. 

DRESSED  MEAT. 

Beef:  Steers,  per  lb   gi/o®  9  c 

Cows    7    @8  c 

Heifers    8  c 

Mutton:   Wethers    9    @  914c 

Ewes    7yo@  8V2C 

Ewes    9  ©91/20 

Lambs    101/2 (g)lli/..c 

Hogs,  dressed    10    @13  c 

LIVE  STOCK. 
Gross  weight: 

Steers:  No.  1    5%@  6  c 

No.  2    51/4®  5%c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1   4i/2@  5  c 

No.  2    4    @  41/2C 

Bulls  and  Stags    21/.®  3%c 

Calves:   Light    6    @  6i/tC 

Medium    5V>@  5%c 

Heavy    4%@  5  c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   7    @  8  c 

150  to  250  lbs   8i4@  S-TiC 

100  to  150  lbs   7%(5)  8  c 

Common  Hogs,  per  lb   5    (a)  Oi/jc 

Small  prime  wethers    4%@  5  c 

Large  prime  wethers    4i4@  41/2C 

Ewes    414®  4V2C 

Lambs    6    @  61/ic 

WOOL. 

It  is  still  too  early  for  the  spring  clip, 
and  buyers  are  taking  no  interest  in  any- 
thing else.  New  prices  will  not  be  avail- 
able for  two  or  three  weeks. 

Fall  Clip- 
Mountain  Free    8    ©10  c 

Valley  Fall  and  Lamb   6    @  9  c 

Northern    6    @  9  c 

Southern  Spring    10    @11  c 

Middle  Counties    12    @13  c 

Northern    15    @16  c 

HIDES. 

The  hide  market  remains  about  sta- 
tionary, with  very  little  demand  from 
local  tanners. 

Wet  Salt- 
Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  10  c 

Medium    ^  ^ 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  8V2C 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  SViC 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs..  SV^c 

Kip    10  c 

Veal   ••••  14  c 

Calf    15  c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    17  c 

Dry  Bulls    15  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   I6I/2C 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   17^20 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   22  c 

Fall  Lambs    24    @40  c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools    $  l-00@  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos.  60®  90c 


LET  US  SEND  VOU  A 
SAMPLE  POMONA  PATENT 
PRESSORE  OATE. 

No  rubber  or  wooden  faeing 
to  rot  or  wear  out.  Abno- 
lutely  water  tigbt  when 
elo.Hoil.  I,oekinK  iiieebaniHm  is 
proteeted  a^siinHt  rust  or  elo;;- 
Kinti  with  Hand  or  dirt.  Sim- 
ple in  eonstruetion.  Cheap  in 
priee  and  a.s  diiralile  an  Holid 
ir<in. 

THE  LOCKING  DEVICE 
In  the  simplest  made,  merely 
a  tapering  Ncrew  with  split 
tap4'rin;;  nut  .soeliet.  It  ioel^H 
tlie  eover  in  any  desired  posi- 
tion or  loelis  the  faces,  mal<- 
inji  nn  .\BSOI,UTELY  WATER 
TKiHT  JOINT. 

TWO  FOOT  HANDLE  FUR- 
NISHED  WITH  EVERY 
PRESSURE  GATE  FREE. 

ALSO  A  FULL  LINE  OF 
CIRCULAR  VAI,VES  FOR  OR- 
CHARD AND  ALFALFA  IR- 
RIGATION CARRIED  IN 
STOCK. 

Write  for  descriptive  circu- 
lar and  price  list. 


POMONA  MFG.  CO. 

POMONA,  CAL. 


ERICKSON'S  PATENT  EXTERMINATOR 

A  CARTRIDGE  CHARGED  WITH  DEATH— fosltivily  thi  mo$l  tlfectivi  method  known  (or  •liirminating 

CnDUCDC  burrowing  pests.  Better  than  poison,  for  It  Is  ibsolutely 
our  flLn  J     safe  and  acts  ONtY  on  pests  that  burrow.  Tests  made  b» 

 ^  the  Department  ol  Agriculture  resulted  inurqualified  sat- 

SnU  RRELS  Isfaction.  Awarded  (he  Grand  Prize  A.-Y.-P.E.,Seattle. 
WVU11111U1.W  3in^pie_s,fe,ef(,ctivo.  Send  for  booklet.  Sold  by  Dealers. 

If  noJ,  write  to  HitJ  fireworks  Co,,  Seattle,  Wash. 


For  Sale  By  DUPONT  POWDER  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Portland,  Seattle,  Spokane,  Denver  and  St.  Louis 


Pf b N EER  Carpet  CLEflNiNcSl 


Alaineda  Rug  Works  S  Carpet  Cleaning  Co. 

Rugs  Made  From  Old  Carpets  a  Specialty 

First  class  rat;  carpets  and  rag  rugs  wov<  i). 

We  pay  freiglit  oiif  way  on  all  orders. 

Tlie  largest  and  best  equipped  factory  In  tlie  State. 

J.  A.  OSTERDOCK,  Prop.,  2006  Everett  St.,  Alameda,  Cal. 


Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos. . .        40@  60c 

Spring  Lambs    25®  60c 

HORSES. 

Desirable  Drafters,  17o0  lbs.  up.$275@300 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   225@275 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   200f(7'2.')0 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs.  175@200 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250. . .  125@150 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   135@150 

Young    200 

Old  Mares    100@150 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  .$250@300 

1100  lbs   200(5)225 

1000  lbs   150@175 

900  lbs   125@150 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


It  is  hardly  necessary  to  call  attention 
in  this  issue  of  the  Pacitic  Rurai,  Prkss 
to  the  advertisement  of  the  Fresno  Nurs- 


ery. This  firm  is  now  doing  a  tremen- 
dous business,  and  in  some  lines  their 
large  stock  is  about  sold  out,  while  in 
others,  notably  i)eaches,  they  are  making 
sjjecial  inducements  to  clean  up  their  big 
stock.  This  firm  is  strictly  reliable,  and 
if  you  need  any  nursery  stock,  read  their 
announcement  before  placing  your  order. 


This  office  has  plenty  of  the  editions 
of  "('alifornia  Fruits"  and  "California 
Vegetal)les"  on  hand  to  fill  orders.  We 
have  not  advertised  them  in  the  Ritral 
Prks.s  foi-  the  jjast  three  weeks,  owing 
to  pressure  made  on  our  columns  by  other 
announcements,  but  we  want  your  or- 
ders for  the  books  just  the  same. 


Have  you  written  to  the  Krogh  Mfg.  Co. 
of  this  city  for  a  copy  of  their  Bulletin 
R-10,  which  tells  about  their  new  ver- 
tical pumi)s?  It  is  sent  free  and  con- 
tains valuable  information  along  irrigat- 
ing lines. 
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BENICIA  FRESNO 
SCRAPER 


"B"  Pattern,  Without  Shoes,  Dumped 
Made  In  the  usual  sizes.  3,  3V2«  4  and  5  leet. 

This  is  the  same  scraper  as  shown  last  week,  l)ut  in  a  different  position. 


BIW 


THKY 


This  illustration  shows  "that  roll"  and  the 
STAND  FOR  QUALITY  ! 

"That  roll "  is  the  BACKBONE  which  keeps  the  bowl  from  buckling 
and  breaking  where  handle  is  attached.  You  have  seen  SCRAPERS 
WITH  BROKEN  BACKS.  So  have  we,  but  THEY  WERN'T  THE 
BENICIA  KIND. 

Be  sure  you  buy  the  BENICIA  kind  which 
has  Roll  at  the  top  and  the  mark 
on  the  back,  then  you  get  the  best. 

BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 

814  PACIFIC  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
FACTORY  BENICIA,  CAL. 


BIW 


^  MADE  IN  CALIFORNIA 

BENICIA  HANCOCK 
DISC  PLOWS 


BAKER  AND  HAIVIILXON 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SACRAMENTO  LOS  ANGELES 


MM 

zz 
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DIXON  IRON  WORKS. 


THE  IMPERmL 
LAND  GRADER 

The  only  grader  and  scraper  com- 
bined that  moves  earth  and  levels  the 
ground  perfectly  and  with  ease. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  MACHINERY 
REPAIRS  ON  SHORT  NOTICE. 


DIXON.  CAL. 


o 
r  z 


Schandoney  &  Harrington  Equalizing  Hitches 

WHAT  ARE  THEY? 


A  combinatiou  of  Eveners  that  make  every  animal  in  a  team  pull 
its  share  of  the  load  and  no  more.  Makes  the  lazy  ones  do  their  work 
and  the  free  ones  are  not  pulled  to  death. 

Portable  Automatic  Derricks 

WHAT  ARE  THEY  ? 

The  greatest  time  and  money  saver  on  a  farm.  They  are  so  handy 
that  you  would  wonder  how  you  got  along  without  one  after  using  it. 

For  information  and  prices  send  us  a  post  card  and  it  will  be  for- 
warded to  you. 

SCHMEISER   MANUFACTURING   COMPANY,  Davis,  Cal. 


PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &.  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR  WOOD  PIPE  FOR 

WATER,  OIL,   WINE,  IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 

MINING  AND  CYANIDING.  MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  In.  to  24  In.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  In.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
Send  for  I'riiited  Matter.  New  Pipe  Catalogue  In  Preparation. 
FACTORIES:  OFFICES  i 

SAN  FRA.NCISCO,  CAL,.  S18  Market  St.,  Saa  FraacUco,  Cat. 

PORTLAND,  ORE.  Kenton  Station,  Portland,  Ore. 

LOS  ANGELES.  CAL.  404  Eqoltable  Bank  Bd^.,  Loa  AaKelea,  Cal. 

BOXES  and  BOX  SHOCKS 

FRUIT   AND    VEGETABLE    BOXES   OUR  SPECIALTY. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCANTILE  BOX  CO. 

ZSI  BERRY  STREET  (Near  Fonrth)  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  Improvements,  same 
being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  H-10,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

The  pump  can  be  seen  In  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 

KmGH  PIUNT  WtTER  BXLiNCED  HEtTICAl  PUMP 

KROGH  MANUEACXURING  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


WESTERN  F»IF»E  AND  STEEL  CO. 

•  SUCCESSORS  TO 

KRA.NCIS  SMITH  &.  CO..  Manufacturers  of 


FOR  TOWN    WATER  WORKS 
Hydraulic,  IrrlKatloo  and  Power  Planto.  Well  Pipe,  Etc.    All  Sizes. 
Office,  9  Fremont  Street.      Worki  at  8tb  and  Towntend.  San  Franclico,  California 
Water  and  OU  Tanks— all  sizes.  Coating  all  slzea  of  Pipe*  with  Asphaltum, 
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Forty-first  Year. 

Sheep  in  the  Forest  Reserves. 

[The  popular  impression  has  existed  for  some 
time  that  a  sheep  in  the  forest  was  something 
worse  as  a  destroyer  than  "a  bull  in  a  china 
shop."    A  few  years  ago  the  great  professional 

forest-preservers    and   the  little   

amateur  nature-lovers  made  the 
country  ring  with  cries  for  the 
prohibition  of  the  sheep,  and  the 
people,  who  were  naturally  im- 
pressed with  the  sublime  senti- 
ments which  they  invoked  in 
support  of  their  utter  exclusion 
policies,  really  came  to  believe 
that  total  abstinence  was  essential 
and  that  local  option  in  the  mat- 
ter of  sheep  was  a  league  with 
Satan.  All  during  these  years 
there  were  many  people  who  had 
grown  old  in  forest  life  and  in- 
dustry who  knew  that  the  general 
issue  made  against  sheep  was  ir- 
rational and  manifested  ignorance 
of  the  relation  of  grazing  to  forest 
conservation,  and  they  did  what 
they  could  to  enforce  the  truth. 
The  effect  was  very  slight  at  first, 
for  almost  every  man's  tongue 
and  pen  were  against  them.  There 
is,  however,  reason  to  think  now 
that  a  change  is  coming  over  the 
professional  and  public  mind  on 
this  subject.  In  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  of  February  18  there  was  a 
very  interesting  article  describing 
the  demand  of  the  Forest  Service 
for  expert  "grazing  examiners,'" 
properly  qualified  by  knowledge 
of  plants  and  of  handling  stock, 
who  could  help  the  Forest  Service 
carry  out  Secretary  "Wilson's 
policy  "that  every  acre  of  Na- 
tional Forest  range  shall  be  made 
to  produce  as  much  forage  as  it 
is  capable  of  doing,  consistently 
with  the  carrying  out  of  the  other 
purposes  for  which  the  National 
Forests  were  maintained."  This 
announcement  naturally  gives  the 
stockmen  new  courage  to  bring 
their  old  contentions  to  public 
knowledge  in  the  hope  that  recog- 
nition will  now  come  to  the  old  truth  that  the  way 
to  preserve  the  forests  is  to  rationally  use  the  for- 
ests. At  the  last  meeting  of  the  National  Wool 
Grower's  Association,  Mr.  D.  P.  Smythe,  secretary 
of  the  Oregon  Wool  Growers  Association,  pre- 
sented a  paper  from  which  we  shall  take  parts 
which  seem  to  us  exceedingly  interesting  and  im- 
portant in  the  present  juncture  of  affairs.— 
Editor.! 


mendous  and  appalling  damage  that  could  be 
done  to  our  national  forests  by  fire  until  after  we 
had  passed  through  the  awful  forest  conflagra- 
tions during  the  summer  of  1910.  It  has  set  the 
whole  country  in  a  state  of  fearful  anxiety  and 
put  them  to  devising  some  successful  means  of 


Vista  in  a  Forest  Fit  to  Resist  Fire. 


The  nation  as  a  whole  little  realized  the  tre- 


A  Forest  Opening  Affording  Fine  Grazing. 

preventing  a  recurrence  of  the  horrors  we  have 
just  passed  through. 

After  several  years  of  unsuccessful  fire  fighting 
by  the  Forest  Service,  and  especially  their  ina- 
bility (and  that  of  the  entire  Nation,  for  that 
matter)  to  handle  or  prevent  the  1010  fires,  it  l)e- 
comes  essential  that  we  should  use  some  other 
method  than  men,  axes,  and  shovels  to  prevent 
destructive  forest  fires. 

After  some  careful  personal  ()l)servation.  a  care- 
fid  study  of  the  question,  and  after  obtaining  the 


experiences  of  the  pioneers  of  the  Western  forests, 
I  have  come  to  the  definite  conclusion  that  the 
only  successful  prevention  of  future  big  uncon- 
trollable fires  in  our  forests  is  grazing  of  live  stock 
therein  to  the  full  capacity,  and  especially  by 
shee[).  The  accumulation  of  two  or  three  years 
growth  of  grass,  weeds  and  under- 
brush produces  a  highly  combusti- 
ble agent,  ideal  for  spreading 
rapidly  a  small  camp  or  lightning 
fire ;  in  a  short  time  this  insig- 
nificant camp  fire  is  beyond  hu- 
man control,  sweeping  forests, 
farms  and  all  animal  life  before  it. 
The  grass  is  not  only  burned,  but 
the  big  trees  are  destroyed  also. 
It  requires  some  highly  inflamma- 
ble agent,  .such  as  this,  to  spread 
a  fire  through  the  actual  trees  and 
timber  itself;  without  it  the 
spread  and  expansion  of  a  fire  is 
impossible. 

Put  a  band  of  ewes  to  foraging 
on  these  forest  acres  and  they  will 
keep  down  this  rank  growth  of 
weeds,  grass  and  underbrush,  ab- 
solutely taking  away  the  necessary 
and  only  agent,  thus  making  big 
forest  fires  such  as  we  had  last 
year  impossible  and  without  ma- 
terially injuring  the  trees  and 
growing  timber.  These  weeds, 
grass  and  underbrush  were  not  in- 
tended by  the  Creator  for  pos- 
terity, but  for  the  present  use  of  a 
struggling  humanity.  Then  why 
not  by  all  means  to  save  our  for- 
ests and  foster  an  important  in- 
dustry, encourage  sheep  grazing 
thereon  instead  of  restricting  and 
preventing  it? 

The  history  of  the  jjast  thirty 
years  bears  out  my  statements. 
Smythe  Brothers,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  lease  some  fifty-five  thou- 
sand acres  of  forest  lands  owned 
and  controlled  by  several  timber 
companies.  These  lands  are  ad- 
jacent to  and  in  fact  extend  to  the 
Whitman  National  Forest  in  Ore- 
gon. We  rent  these  lands  for  our 
sheep  during  the  summer  months. 
The  managers  and  owners  of  these 
timbcj'  companies  have  repeatedly  said  to  me: 
".Ml'.  Smythe,  if  we  could  not  get  you  sheepmen 
to  riiiiiy  jump  over  each  other  in  an  endeavor  to 
pay  us  a  rental  for  our  timber  lands,  we  would 
gladly  come  to  you  and  offer  a  goodly  sum  that 
your  slu-ep  might  go  upon  our  lands  in  the  sum- 
nier  iiihI  graze  them  to  their  full  capacity.  It's 
the  only  practical  in.surance  we  have  against 
forest  fires." 

They  do  not  in  any  maimer  restrict  or  prevent 

{Continued  on  Page  182.) 
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California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  rainfall  ami  teni|)cratiire  recorti  is  fur- 
nished the  Pac  ikk'  Ki  KAi.  Prk.-^.s  by  the  I  nilcd  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  theiweek  ending  at  5  p.  m.,  Feb.  28,  1911 : 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

.■2i 

2.?.  29 

31.55 

56 

30 

Red  Bluff  

.14 

1.5.89 

17.64 

60 

32 

Sacramento  

.44 

16.81 

1:5.95 

62 

34 

San  Francisco .. 

.•2;5 

19.55 

16.:« 

60 

38 

San  .Jose  

1.00 

16.66 

10.18 

64 

32 

Fresno  

.08 

7.01 

6.48 

64 

30 

Indei)endence... 

M 

4.84 

6.a4 

54 

22 

San  Luis()bisi)o 

1.24 

20.00 

14.08 

70 

36 

I..OS  .Angeles  

.86 

10.65 

10.96 

74 

4(1 

San  Diego  

1.82 

1().:52 

7.13 

70 

42 

The  Week. 


Just  al)oiit  oiiee  in  a  score  of  years  there  comes 
a  snow  tiiirry  in  the  California  valleys  such  as 
came  this  week  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  State. 
It  .seems  to  l)e  particularly  designed  to  round  out 
the  edtication  of  our  native  sons  and  daughters — 
to  give  them  tlie  cultural  advantage  of  handling 
a  snowball  before  any  of  them  come  to  voting 
age.  Please  do  not  overlook  the  cunning  allusion 
to  daughters'  voting.  We  hold  it  to  be  the  hon- 
orable duty  of  every  suffragor  to  slip  into  his 
public  utterances,  whenever  possible,  words  which 
.shall  indicate  that  the  suffragette  in  California 
is  a  foregone  conclusion.  We  do  it  coolly  and 
deliberately — alongside  a  snowball — and  we  hope 
it  will  strike  the  eye  of  the  opposition.  Aside 
from  its  educational  and  political  significance, 
then,  the  snowball  in  the  California  valleys  is  a 
poor  sort  of  thing;  it  comes  together  with  a  large 
scrape  which  includes  mttch  gravel  and  splinters, 
and  it  often  falls  apart  before  it  fini-shes  its  flight. 
If  you  try  to  fit  it  to  do  something  deadly  by  soak- 
ing and  leaving  it  over  night  to  harden,  as  you 
did  in  your  Eastern  boyhood,  you  cannot  find 
it  in  the  morning.  You  will  be  more  apt  to  find 
a  plump  mushroom  simulating  its  appearance  and 
indicating  the  ephemeral  character  of  the  Cali- 
fornia snowball.  We  have  heard  of  a  locality  in 
which  the  rapid  disai)pearance  of  a  snowball  has 
become  proverbial,  but  such  a  place  seeins  to 
be  unnecessary.  Failing,  then,  to  serve  any  useful 
purpose,  and  unable  to  do  any  injury  because  of 
its  warmth  and  swiftness,  the  valley  snow  flurry 
in  California  becomes  merely  a  decorative  feature 
(if  tile  landscape,  introducing  a  picturesqueness 
whicli  is  increased  by  its  rarity — a  sort  of  a  kiss 
of  the  North  upon  the  blushing  cheek  of  the  South, 
which  does  not  l)ianch.  but  heightens  color,  if  we 
read  the  novelists  aright. 


And  that  reminds  us  that  we  have  just  caught 
a  clue  to  account  for  a  number  of  letters  recently 
received  asking  advice  as  to  the  prospects  of 
skunk  farming  in  California.  We  have  had  to 
l)lead  ignorance  as  to  culture  methods  and  con- 
ditions which  would  best  liefit  these  ''interestin' 
little  cusses."  as  the  great  American  nature-faker, 
Josh  Billings,  called  them.  Besides,  we  did  not 
see  why  California  .shotild  attract  the  attention 
of  intending  skunk  farmers,  except  possibly 
through  the  exaltation  of  the  State  for  perfume 


farming  which  has  recently  been  indulged  in 
popular  prints.  It  now  appears,  however,  that 
skunk  farming  in  New  York,  where  the  industry 
seems  to  have  been  littered,  has  come  to  a  full 
stop  i)ccause  in  that  State  the  skunk  is  protected 
and  has  a  closed  season  extending  from  March  15 
to  November.  Last  October  a  New  York  skunk 
farmer  had  to  pay  $100  for  having  a  pen  of  skunks 
fattening  for  sleek  furs,  because  the  law  is  not 
only  against  killing,  but  against  having  skunks 
in  possession  on  any  of  the  long  summer  nights 
during  which  skunks  can  gambol  and  squirt  in 
the  moonlight  to  the  delight  of  the  countrj'side. 
The  only  tiiue  one  can  legally  be  seen  in  the  com- 
pany of  a  skunk  in  New  York  is  from  November 
1  to  ilarch  15.  and  that  is  just  the  time  when 
it  would  be  practically  impossible  to  find  a  skunk 
to  be  seen  with.  Not  being  versed  in  the  theory 
of  the  New  York  game  law,  we  do  not  know  why 
the  skunk  should  be  a  "game  bird."  It  is  not 
usual  for  game  laws  to  consider  the  agricultural 
aspects  of  things,  and  perhaps  that  does  not  mat- 
ter, for  the  only  agricultural  art  of  the  skunk 
which  we  know  of  is  his  skill  in  clearing  roosts 
and  sucking  eggs.  However,  the  law  is  appar- 
ently death  to  skunk  farming  in  the  Empire  State 
just  tlie  same,  and  the  skunk  farmers  seem  dis- 
posed to' come  to  California.  And  now  we  are  in 
doubt  whether  to  advise  them  to  come  or  not. 
Who  can  helj)  us  on  that  proposition?  Wholly 
apart  from  the  skunk,  however,  it  seems  to  us 
that  anyone  who  desires  to  domesticate  and  re- 
produce animals  which  yield  a  useful  product 
should  not  be  hampered  in  his  work,  for  that  is 
agriculture.  So  long  as  he  can  pursue  his  in- 
dustry without  menace  to  others,  he  should  have 
ownership  in  his  stock  and  be  allowed  to  handle 
it  as  business  requires.  If  furs  can  be  produced 
from  animals  bred  for  that  purpose,  such  an  in- 
dustry should  be  encouraged  by  the  laws  and 
not  forbidden  in  the  interest  of  a  few  who  de- 
sire to  shoot  either  for  fun  or  for  profit.  Why. 
for  example,  should  people  be  prevented  from 
breeding  deer  and  marketing  venison?  Any  law 
which  prevents  that  is  an  injustice  and  an  im- 
pertinence. We  are  glad  that  the  California  law- 
is  likely  to  be  amended  so  that  venison  production 
may  be  possible.  But  that  does  not  answer  the 
skunk  question.  • 

And  yet  we  are  not  at  all  opposing  "sport" 
in  its  high  and  true  sense.  There  was  once  horse- 
racing  which  was  a  true  sport.  It  was  about  the 
time,  perhaps,  that  the  "dominie  and  his  fast 
hor.se"  dawned  in  American  history  and  litera- 
ture. It  is  true  that  the  horse-racing  parson  had 
rather  a  hard  time  in  his  day,  but  at  present, 
.so  low  has  racing  fallen,  and  so  much  broader  has 
become  the  conception  of  clerical  fitness,  that  the 
old  past  between  the  deacon  and  the  parson  might 
be  pursued  on  the  road  to  heaven  instead  of 
lieing  counted  clearly  hellward.  However  this 
may  be,  it  is  clear  that  modern  racing  is  distinctly 
infernal,  and  not  only  the  deacon  and  the  parson, 
but  all  other  high-minded  ])eople,  even  though 
they  may  have  a  sporting  affiliation,  are  opposed 
to  its  continuance  because  it  is  a  demoralizing 
abomination.  It  is  now  illegal  to  have  racing  in 
California  with  betting  of  any  sort.  The  Legis- 
lattire  now  in  .session  passed  the  law,  and  the 
Governor  has  signed  it.  Commenting  upon  this 
event,  the  Breeder  and  Sportsman  of  this  city 
says:  "There  will  be  few  who  have  the  best  in- 
terests of  horse  breeding  at  heart  who  will  regret 
the  death  of  racing  as  conducted  at  Emeryville 
during  the  past  few  years.  A  great  sport,  one 
that  has  had  the  support  and  endorsement  of  the 
best  citizens  of  the  land  in  days  gone  by.  has  been 
legislated  against  because  it  had  been  taken  out 


of  the  hands  of  the  breeders  and  admirers  of  the 
thoroughbred  horse  and  placed  tinder  the  control 
of  those  who  made  of  it  a  business  in  which  the 
entire  revenue  was  derived  from  gamblers.  Thor- 
oughbred racing  has  been  anything  but  a  sport  in 
this  State  for  several  years,  and  the  people  de- 
manded its  suppression."  This  is  the  way  the 
legitimate  breeding  interest  and  the  interest  of 
good  citizenship,  honor  and  honesty  look  upon  the 
prohibition  of  "race  track  touts"  and  all  their 
villiany.  It  was  necessary  to  crush  otit  the  evil 
for  the  sake  of  public  morality  and  decency.  Now 
that  this  has  been  done,  there  should  be  a  revival 
of  true  sport  and  intelligent  interest  in  breeding 
for  speed  contests  which  shall  be  clean  and  fit  for 
ladies  and  gentlemen  as  in  the  old  time.  We  shall 
even  look  again  for  the  parson  and  the  deacon  on 
the  track,  driving  their  own  hor.se.s.  unless  indeed 
those  high  spiritual  leaders  should  have  evolved 
so  far  that  custom  shall  require  them  to  sit  in 
their  automobiles  at  the  trackside. 


Speaking  of  laws,  sports  and  that  sort  of  things, 
larks  naturally  suggest  themselves.  Upon  another 
page  is  an  outspoken  letter  from  a  Tulare  reader 
on  the  behavior  of  the  meadow  lark  and  an  im- 
peachment of  his  .song  by  placing  him  in  the  crow 
class.  The  quality  of  song  is,  of  course,  a  matter 
of  taste,  concerning  which  dispute  not.  Our  cor- 
respondent is  evidently  so  deeply  impressed  by 
the  evil  deeds  of  both  that  they  sing  to  him  alike. 
We  are  glad  that  the  matter  of  larks  before  the 
legislature  seems  to  be  taking  rational  form,  and 
that  by  the  local  option  method.  We  hear  that 
Assemblyman  Stuckenbruck  has  decided  to  amend 
his  bill  so  as  to  exclude  those  counties  where  pro- 
tection for  the  song  bird  is  desired.  Under  the 
amendment,  if  the  bill  passes,  it  will  not  be  un- 
lawful to  kill  meadow  larks  in  Tehama,  Butte, 
Sutter,  Colusa,  Glenn,  Yolo,  Sacramento,  San 
Joaquin,  Stanislaus,  Merced,  Fresno,  Tulare  or 
Kern  counties.  In  all  other  sections  of  the  State 
the  protection  is  left  on  the  song  bird.  If  the 
larks  show  as  much  sense  as  ducks  they  will  regu- 
late their  habitations  according  to  the  freedom 
from  shooting,  and  the  lark-saving  counties  will 
be  as  full  of  melody  as  the  other  counties  are  free 
from  profanity.  Let  those  have  larks  as  wants 
'em :  it  seems  to  be  a  fair  adjustment  of  the  issue. 


We  can  not  refuse  ourselves  the  luxury  of  an- 
other word  about  those  5000  English  girls  who 
are  coming  to  marry  an  equal  number  of  Cana- 
dian settlers.  This  time  it  is  to  picture  the  joy  of 
the  women-promoters  of  the  scheme  as  match- 
makers. The  story  says:  "The  bulk  of  the  happy 
5000  say  farewell  to  their  English  home  in  May. 
Arrived  at  the  eastern  ports  of  Canada  the  girls 
will  be  safely  conducted  by  responsible  women 
officials  of  the  Canadian  Northern  Railroad  Com- 
pany to  the  various  homes  of  welcome  already  es- 
tablished in  various  centers.  Representatives  of 
the  National  Council  of  Women  will  then  ph\y  a 
prominent  part  in  getting  the  girls  placed."  Ju.st 
think  of  that:  earth-made  matches  by  the  box  for 
each  of  those  National  Counsellors  of  Women! 
How  can  the  women  waste  time  working  for  votes 
when  there  is  a  game  like  that  in  the  cards? 

But  now  there  arises  an  issue  which  seems  to 
run  exactly  counter  to  the  Kokomo  philosophy 
of  Professor  Drnley,  to  which  we  alluded  last 
week.  The  .surplus  women  in  the  country  are  not 
to  be  allowed  to  be  quietly  absorbed  by  the  young 
city  farmers  who  will  marry  them.  Plotting  is 
already  active  to  throw  into  the  country  a  lot  of 
rivals  of  the  girls  with  the  land  and  the  i.ssue 
seems  to  be  w^hether  the  man  will  really  take  the 
heiress  or  the  cook.   It  is  too  bad  to  clutter  up  a 
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plan,  which  is  almost  at  the  point  of  realization, 
by  the  intrusion  of  this  old  question  which  always 
unsettles  a  man.  It  must  come,  however,  for  Mrs. 
Oliver  P.  Belmont  of  New  York  has  reached  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  an  oversupply  of  women 
factory  workers  and  that  the  best  relief  is  to  per- 
suade the  girls  to  take  up  farming  as  an  occupa- 
tion. She  has  set  aside  about  200  acres  for  a 
school  of  agriculture  for  women.  An  experienced 
woman  farmer  has  been  engaged  to  instruct  pupils 
in  practical  farming.  There  will  be  a  matron  on 
the  new  farm  to  chaperone  the  girls  and  to  teach 
them  cooking,  housekeeping  and  home-making. 
We  are  quite  saddened  at  the  turn  this  matter  is 
taking.  We  had  hoped  to  see  the  Druley  plan 
triumph  ;  the  young  man  in  his  golf  suit,  the  young 
woman  in  her  automobile  and  the  parental  acres 
pouring  out  cash  by  the  sackful  to  sustain  the 
higher  class  country  life  which  the  magazines  tell 
us  is  now  due  to  arrive.  We  hoped  to  live  to  see 
country  life  with  some  class  to  it.  iiut  now  Mrs. 
Belmont  steps  in  with  the  old  notion  that  a  rural 
housewife  should  cook  and  tries  to  steal  the  heart 
of  our  young  men  through  his  stomach.  And  the 
worst  of  it  is  that  we  fear  she  will  get  it. 

Queries  and  Replies. 


Manurial  Musings. 

To  the  Editor:  I  would  like  to  ask  some  ques- 
tions about  tlu^  value  of  different  forms  of  manure 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  man  who  buys  it  by 
weight.  In  the  case  of  dairy  manure  in  summei-, 
what  is  the  relative  value  of  the  weekly  or  semi- 
weekly  corral  scrapings  which  are  tramped  fine 
and  air-dried:  and  of  the  fresh,  wet  nuinure  from 
the  stable?  I  do  not  understand  that  the  latter 
has  appreciable  water  added,  and  the  amount 
of  sand  in  the  corral  scrapings  would  be  small. 

In  the  case  of  horse  manure  in  summer,  what 
is  the  relative  value  of  a  ton  from  the  stable 
pile,  and  a  ton  which  has  accunuilated  for  some 
nu)nths  in  the  corral,  drying  very  quickly,  and 
being  tramped  fine? 

In  the  case  of  grape  pomace,  would  not  the 
large  value  shown  by  analysis  be  chiefly  in  the 
seeds?  My  observation  is  that  these  are  exceed- 
ingly slow  to  become  available  in  the  soil.  Would 
composting  break  down  the  shell  of  the  seed?  Is 
there  anything  that  could  be  added  to  the  com- 
post heap  that  would  materially  aid,  without  caus- 
ing any  valuable  ingredients  to  be  lost? — R.  L.  R., 
San  Gabriel. 

Exact  information  could  only  be  secured  by  de- 
termining the  moisture  in  every  particular  lot 
which  enters  into  comparison.  An  approximate 
knowledge  can  be  secur.ed  by  generalization. 
Fresh,  mixed  animal  manure  is  usually  calculated 
to  contain  about  75  per  cent  of  water.  Manure 
which  has  been  quickly  dried,  without  fermenta- 
tion and  without  leaching  by  rains,  may  be  worth 
four  or  five  times  as  much  per  ton.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, short  of  analysis  would  determine  the  value 
of  any  particular  lot,  for  that  depends  somewhat 
upon  the  way  the  animals  are  fed,  as  well  as  upon 
the  moisture  content. 

Grape  pomace  would  be  slowly  available  be- 
cause of  the  slow  disintegration  you  mention.  It 
could  be  hastened  by  drying  and  grinding,  but  we 
do  not  believe  this  or  other  treatment  would  re- 
turn its  cost.  Decay  by  moisture  promoted  by 
composting  with  manure,  kept  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture by  continuous  moisture  would  render  it 
sooner  available,  biit  this  would  involve  labor 
which,  at  our  wage  rates,  would  probably  make 
the  material  cost  more  than  it  is  worth.  This  is 
probably  a  case  in  which  time  is  cheaper  than 
money. 

Can  a  Man  Farm? 

To  the  Editor:  Is  it  possible  for  a  man  with 
a  few  acres  well  cared  for  and  carcf\illy  tilled 
to  make  a  living  and  pay  out  on  a  purchase  of 


land  at  $125  per  acre?  What  capital  over  and 
above  the  first  pa.yment  on  the  land  would  a  per- 
son need  to  get  started  and  be  sure  of  making 
his  living  and  meeting  his  payments?  Could  a 
good  carpenter  make  wages  and  take  care  of  a 
small  tract  for  a  year  or  so  until  well  under  way? 
— Reader,  Iowa. 

We  consider  $125  per  acre  for  good  land  with 
a  good  water  right  a  fair  price.  We  can  not  give 
advice  as  to  financing  a  farming  operation.  It 
depends  more  upon  the  man  than  upon  the  good 
land.  There  are  men  who  would,  by  intensive 
cultivation  of  .salable  .stuff  and  right  use  of  water, 
pay  off  the  full  value  of  the  land  from  its  produce 
in  a  couple  of  years.  Others  will  never  pay  off. 
Of  course,  the  nearer  you  can  come  to  paying  for 
the  land  at  the  beginning,  and  the  more  money 
you  have  for  improvements,  the  more  satisfactory 
your  situation  would  be  in  every  respect.  There 
would  undoubtedly  be  a  good  chance  for  carpen- 
ter work  in  view  of  the  improvements  going  on 
in  colony  development,  and  considerable  self-help 
could  be  .secured  in  that  way.  You  do  not  say 
whether  you  have  lived  upon  a  farm  or  not,  or 
whether  you  know  anything  about  farming.  We 
need  but  advise  you  that  farming  is  a  very  com- 
plicated business  and  that  a  basic  knowledge  de- 
rived from  experience  is  a  proper  foundation  to 
build  upon  in  the  light  of  the  modifications  of 
farming  which  are  now  being  accomplished  by 
the  fuller  application  of  scientific  principles. 

Corn  Growing  for  Silage. 

To  the  Editor:  With  fair  cultivation,  will  an 
acre  produce  about  10  tons  of  ensilage  without 
fertilization — it  being  bottom  land?  How  should 
it  be  planted? — the  rows  closer  together  than 
three  feet,  or  should  it  be  planted  the  usual  width 
between  rows,  and  thick  in  the  rows?  If  fertil- 
izers were  to  be  used,  what  kind  would  you  rec- 
ommend? Would  you  recommend  deep  plowing 
followed  by  a  packer  and  harrow  so  as  to  pre- 
serve the  moisture? — Reader,  Napa. 

You  ought  to  be  able  to  get  ten  tons  of  silage 
per  acre  from  corn  grown  on  good  corn  land.  It 
can  be  best  grown  in  rows  sufficiently  distant  for 
cultivation,  closer  in  the  row  than  would  be  de- 
sirable for  corn,  and  .yet  not  too  crowded,  because 
corn  for  silage  should  develop  good  ears  and  should 
be  cut  for  silage  about  the  time  when  the  glazing 
begins  to  appear.  If  your  land  needs  fertiliza- 
tion, stable  manure  or  a  "complete  fertilizer"  of 
the  dealers  would  be  the  proper  thing  to  use.  It 
would  be  very  desirable  to  plow  corn  land  deepl.y 
the  preceding  fall,  followed  by  a  packer  or  harrow 
to  settle  down  the  land  below,  but  do  not  work 
down  fine.  Keep  the  surface  stirred  from  time 
to  time  during  the  winter  and  put  in  the  crop 
with  the  usual  cultivation  in  the  spring  as  soon 
as  the  frost  danger  is  over. 

Spraying  for  Pear  Blight. 

To  the  Editor :  Will  spraying  with  bluestone 
control  or  cure  the  pear  blight?  If  so,  when  and 
how  often  would  you  spray  ? — C.  E.  L.  Hopland. 

It  will  neither  control  nor  cure  it.  It  would  kill 
spores  which  happened  to  be  on  the  bark,  but  the 
bacteria  are  inside  and  come  out  in  exudations  of 
sap  or  gum  or  honey  and  are  carried  by  bees  and 
other  insects  to  opening  flowers  or  otherwise  gel 
to  the  ti.ssue  beyond  reach  of  sprays. 

Stock  for  Apples. 

To  the  Editor:  Do  you  recommend  Ki'cncli 
seedling  stock  as  greatly  to  be  pi-efei'red  to  that 
grown  in  this  country?  Where  would  you  advise 
seedling  stock  to  be  secured? — R.  P.  T.,  San  lU'v- 
nardino  county. 

French  seedling  stock  is  generally  used  because 
it  is  graded  and  furnished  in  uniform  sizes;  also, 
because  it  can  usually  be  purchased  for  less  than 
seedlings  can  be  grown  under  our  labor  condi- 
tions.   Locally  grown  apple  seedlings  are  apt  to 


be  irregular  in  size  and,  as  already  statr.l  cost 
more  than  the  properly  graded  imported  stock. 
We  can  not  tell  at  the  moment  where  you  can 
best  buy  apple  seedlings,  whether  locally  grown 
or  imported.  You  had  better  correspond  with 
the  leading  nurseries  advertising  in  our  columns, 
for  they  usually  have  surplus  .stock  to  sell  at  more 
rcMsonable  rates  than  one  could  get  by  smaller 
individual  importations. 

Apples  and  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  recently  come  across  a 
proposition  to  sow  apple  orchards  in  the  interior 
of  southern  •California  with  alfalfn.  Quite  a  large 
orchard  on  the  Cudahy  ranch  in  this  county  has 
been  so  treated,  and  the  result  is  said  to  be  more 
than  satisfactory.  The  apples  are  said  to  be  su- 
perior and  the  crop  heavier,  to  .say  nothing  of  a 
half  or  two-thirds  of  an  alfnlfa  croj)  in  addition 
to  the  crop  of  apples.  What  do  you  kiuiw  about 
it?  Is  alfalfa  being  used  by  others  in  this  way? 
What  information  on  this  subject  can  you  give 
me?  The  statement  made  by  the  manager  of  the 
Cudahy  ranch  is  an  important  one,  and  he  is  a 
very  able  bu.siness  man  and  very  conscientious  in 
his  statementsi — Planter,  Los  Angeles. 

It  is  perfectly  rational  to  grow  alfalfa  in  fruit 
orchards  if  the  water  supply  is  ample  for  both  the 
trees  and  the  intercrop  and  the  owner  will  not 
yield  to  the  temptation  to  waterlog  his  trees  for 
the  sake  of  getting  more  alfalfa.  It  is  even  more 
desirable  in  the  interior  than  near  the  coast,  prob- 
ably. In  Arizona  some  growers  have  for  a  number 
of  years  practiced  growing  alfalfa  in  orchards,  cut- 
ting the  alfalfa  without  removing  it,  counting  that 
clippings  are  worth  more  to  them  through  their 
decay  and  the  increase  of  the  humus  content  of 
the  soil.  Even  where  this  is  not  done,  the  alfalfa 
will  add  to  the  humus  of  the  soil  by  its  own  wastes 
both  from  root  and  stem.  The  presence  of  an 
alfalfa  cover  reduces  the  danger  of  leaf  and  bark 
burning  either  by  reflected  or  radiated  heat  from 
a  smooth  ground  surface,  and  some  trees  are  very 
much  benefited  by  this  protection  in  regions  of 
high  temperature.  This  might  be  expected  to  be 
the  case  with  the  apple,  which  is  somewhat  sub- 
ject to  leaf  burning  in  our  interior  valleys. 

Fertilizers  for  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  tell  me  what  fertilizers 
to  use  for  alfalfa.  We  have  a  good  soil — a  sand.v 
loam. — Beginner,  Hickman. 

It  is  not  at  all  usual  to  use  fertilizers  on  al- 
falfa planted  on  good  ground.  Its  growth  may 
be  stimulated  by  the  application  of  gypsum.  Be- 
yond that,  a  good  deep  soil  needs  only  water  to 
return  a  maxinuim  product.  You  can,  of  course, 
experiment  with  different  fertilizers,  so  they  ma.v 
be  available  in  order  to  determine  for  yourself 
whether,  under  your  conditions,  it  would  be  de- 
sirable for  you  to  use  them.  The  api)lication  of 
common  builder's  lime,  of  .stable  manure,  of  super- 
phosphate, would  be  materials  mo.st  likely  to  pro- 
duce good  results — if  the  soil  needs  them,  and  the 
plant  will  tell  you  that  by  its  behavior;  provid- 
ing, of  course,  that  it  has  enough  water  to  take 
advantage  of  your  good  soil. 

Rootknot  of  the  Vine. 

To  the  Kditor:  What  damage!  does  the  black 
knot  do  to  grape  viiu^s?  My  vines  have  the  knots 
occuri'ing  around  the  crown.  Is  thei'c  any  renuMly 
for  them;  also  what  is  the  cause? — Subscriber, 
Lodi. 

The  knots  may  develop  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  vine  may  he  so  reduced  in  growth  as  to  be  un- 
profitable ;  they  may  also  be  killed  outright.  The 
treatment  is  to  remove  the  knots  with  chi.sel  and 
mallet  and  paint  the  wound  with  bordeaux  mix- 
ture. The  cause  is  a  bacterium  which  enters  the 
tissue  and  sets  up  the  abnormal  growth.  This  sub- 
ject was  treated  in  detail  in  a  long  article  in  the 
P.vciFic  RuuAL  PuEs.s  of  September  10,  1910, 
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Horticulture. 


THE  INSPECTION  OF  NURSERY  STOCK. 

From  the  last  n-jjort  of  .Air.  \V.  II.  Volck. 
county  horticultural  comniissioiu'r  to  the  .supi-r- 
visoi's  of  Santa  Cruz  county : 

The  planter  of  a  young  orchard  is  entitled  to 
start  with  healthy  trees.  There  will  be  diseases 
and  pests  enough  to  contend  with  after  the  or- 
chard grows  old  without  having  such  troubles 
started  with  the  young  trees.  Most  of  the  dis- 
ea.ses  on  account  of  which  the  trees  are  rejected 
already  exist  in  this  county,  and  most  of  the  nur- 
serymen make  this  fact  a  ])oint  in  their  objections 
to  entire  rejection  of  a  shipment.  The  argument 
used  is  that  the  county  commissioners  or  inspect- 
ors, at  the  destination  of  the  shipment,  can  go 
over  the  trees  and  remove  such  as  may  be  objec- 
tionable, allowing  the  rest  to  pass. 

This  course  may  be  followed,  in  some  cases,  with 
good  results.  These  eases  I  would  define  as  the 
instances  where  there  is  evidence  of  thorough  in- 
spection at  the  shipping  point.  Under  such  cir- 
cum.stances  the  occurrence  of  a  diseased  tree  in  a 
shijmient  would  be  very  exceptional,  and  the  re- 
ceiving inspector  might  throw  this  specimen  out, 
feeling  reasonably  sui'c  that  the  double  inspection 
had  resulted  in  the  elimination  of  all  infected 
stock. 

Scant  Inspection. — On  the  other  hand,  where 
the  percentage  of  infection  is  too  high  to  allow  of 
the  sup])osition  that  there  had  been  anything  like 
thorough  inspection  at  the  shipping  point,  an  en- 
tirely different  case  is  presented.  It  is  clearly 
not  the  duty  of  the  horticultural  commi.ssioner  of 
the  receiving  county  to  do  the  inspection  work  of 
the  commissioner  of  the  county  from  which  the 
stock  was  shipped.  Further,  when  there  is  a  con- 
siderable percentage  of  infection  the  inspector 
can  never  be  sure  that  all  has  been  eliminated. 
Especially  is  this  true  where  the  disease  or  past 
is  concealed  within  the  tree,  as  is  the  case  with 
l)orers.  In  such  cases  thorough  double  inspection 
is  almost  indispensable.  For  the  benefit  of  all  re- 
ceiving insi)ection  to  insure  proper  thoroughness, 
the  original  inspector  should  indicate  on  the  in- 
spection tag  such  troubles  as  he  found  and  sorted 
trees  out  for. 

Rejection. — For  the  above  reasons  I  have  taken 
tlic  stand  that  all  shipments  showing  a  serious  per- 
centage of  infection  .should  be  entirely  rejected. 
Several  such  rejections  have  been  made  during 
the  month,  and  more  or  less  exception  to  this  pro- 
cedure has  been  taken  by  the  nursery  companies 
from  whom  the  rejected  stock  came.  In  nearly 
every  case  the  rejected  shii>ments  bore  inspection 
tags  signed  by  the  county  commissioner.  The 
usual  wording  on  the.se  tags  was  as  follows:  "1 
have  inspected  the  trees  in  this  shipment  and  find 
them  to  be  clean  and  free  from  disease." 

Such  a  po.sitive  statement  is  quite  misleading 
to  the  purchaser  of  trees  and  to  railroad  agents. 
In  several  ca.ses  the  station  agent  was  on  the  point 
of  releasing  shipments  on  account  of  the  statement 
on  the  inspection  tag.  It  appears  that  commis- 
sioners and  inspectors  are  in  the  habit  of  giving 
nurseries  a  general  inspection  and  then  issuing  a 
lot  of  tags  to  be  attached  to  individtial  shipments. 
In  such  cases  the  wording  of  the  inspection  tag 
should  clearly  state  that  the  individual  shi])ments 
are  not  insjjccted.  Frequently  the  commissioner 
has  great  confidence  in  the  nurserymen  of  his 
county,  and  this  confidence  is  often  well  founded, 
but  a  large  nursery  business  involves  the  hiring  of 
much  help  which  may  be  careless  and  do  things 
that  the  nurseryman  himself  would  not  sanction. 
For  this  reason  the  general  inspection  tag  often 
means  very  little. 

Better  Methods  Desirable. — More  uniform 
methods  of  insjiection  are  desirable.  The  State 
horticultural  law  i)rovides  for  thorough  inspection 
of  nursery  stock  by  giving  the  county  commis- 
sioner the  power  to  appoint  as  many  inspectors  as 
may  be  re(|uired  to  do  the  work.  With  the  back- 
ing of  this  law  the  county  eommissioiiers  can  make 
nursery  inspection  as  thorough  as  they  may  con- 
sider necessary. 

The  stock  rejected  here  has  consisted  mostly  of 
apples,  other  varieties  were  also  included.  Root 
diseases  were  the  cause  of  most  of  the  rejections ; 


borers,  Avoolly  aphis,  crown  gall  and  root  knot 
and  root  rot  fungus  being  the  princijial  troubles. 
In  some  cases  where  there  was  a  small  amount  of 
woolly  aphis  the  roots  were  dipped  in  soap  and 
tobacco  such  as  described  in  the  December  report. 
I  Pacific  Ri  ral  Pkkss,  January  28,  1911.] 


Citrus  Fruits. 


THE  PREVENTION  OF  DECAY  IN  CITRUS 
FRUITS. 

B.v  Mr.  G.  H.VHOi.D  Powki.i,,  Manager  Citrus  Protective 
League  of  California. 

There  ajijiears  to  l)e  more  decay  in  oranges 
in  transit  th's  year  than  usual.  This  condition 
seems  to  be  due  to  a  number  of  factors.  The 
crop  is  larger  than  ever  before,  and  the  labor  is 
pushed  to  the  limit  in  the  groves  and  packing- 
houses. We  have  records  of  pickers  who  are  aver- 
aging from  150  to  200  loose  boxes  per  day,  and 
every  inducement  is  held  out  to  them  to  increase 
their  output.  We  find  that  many  houses  are 
washing  more  fruit  than  usual.  The  worst  cases 
are  in  the.se  houses.  We  have  records  of  fruit 
that  is  supposed  to  be  handled  carefully,  that 
show  from  20  to  50%  of  mechanical  injury.  The 
decay  develops  as  a  result  of  the  handling  of  the 
fruit  after  it  leaves  the  trees.  It  does  not  decay 
while  it  is  hanging  on  the  tree.  A  few  oranges 
that  have  been  punctured  by  insects,  or  that  are 
affected  with  black  rot,  or  are  injured  in  other 
ways,  may  rot  before  they  are  picked. 

While  the  mechanical  injuries  caused  by  the 
handling  of  the  fruit,  the  washing,  the  pressure 
of  the  cover  on  the  high  packs,  and  other  things 
that  can  easily  be  seen  account  for  most  of  the 
decay  this  year,  they  do  not  appear  to  account 
for  all  of  it.  There  seems  to  be  a  large  amount 
of  physical  injury  to  the  navel  end  of  the  orange, 
caused  by  the  conditions  of  growth  and  by  the 
black  rot.  These  conditions  make  the  fruit  un- 
usually susceptible  to  improper  handling  and  eas- 
ily infected  with  blue  mold.  It  requires  unusual 
care  in  handling  and  unusual  sanitary  precautions 
to  prevent  decay  this  year. 

The  Relation  of  Black  Rot  to  Blue-Mold  Decay 
in  Oranges. — Nearly  twenty  years  ago  Mr.  N.  H. 
Pierce,  of  Santa  Ana,  who  was  then  connected 
with  the  U.  S.  Dei)artment  of  Agriculture,  inves- 
tigated the  nature  of  black  rot  in  oranges.  This 
disease  is  uinisually  severe  this  season.  It  is 
caused  by  a  fungus  belonging  to  the  genus  Mac- 
rosporium.  Mr.  Pierce  found  that  this  fungus 
gains  entrance  to  the  fruit  through  splits  and 
imperfections  in  the  navel  while  the  fruit  is  im- 
mature and  hanging  on  the  tree.  The  injuries  to 
the  navel  which  appear  to  be  caused  by  the  con- 
ditions of  growth,  may  be  too  small  to  be  seen 
with  the  naked  eye  and  may  not  occur  in  the  ex- 
posed parts  of  the  navel.  Mr.  Pierce  found  that 
these  spores  or  seeds  of  black  rot,  like  those  of 
blue  mold,  can  not  enter  the  healthy,  unbroken 
skin  of  the  fruit.  It  is  probable  that  it  gains 
entrance  to  the  orange  in  the  fall,  when  it  is  im- 
mature, and  that  the  first  fall  rains  or  heavy 
de\vs  cause  the  spores  to  germinate  and  enter 
those  fruits  in  which  the  tissues  of  the  navel  have 
been  split' apart  or  weakened  in  growing.  It  was 
found  by  .Mr.  Pierce  that  from  10  to  60%  of  the 
oranges  that  drojjped  from  the  trees  in  1892  as 
late  as  March  1  were  affected  with  this  trouble. 
He  found  also  that  from  1  to  5%  of  the  entire 
crop  was  so  affected  in  the  sections  in  which  he 
worked. 

The  oranges  that  are  affected  with  black  rot 
ripen  prematurely,  and  can  be  detected  early  in 
the  season  by  their  high  color,  but  as  the  season 
progresses  this  distinguishing  mark  is  lost  and 
the  affected  fruit  is  packed  for  .shipment. 

We  do  not  know  the  conditions  of  climate,  of 
soil-treatment,  and  of  other  cultural  handling  that 
cause  the  navel  end  of  the  orange  to  split. 

Nothing  can  be  done  at  this  time  of  the  year 
to  prevent  the  damage  caused  by  black  rot.  We 
do  not  know  that  it  can  be  controlled  in  the  fall, 
but  it  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Pierce  that  ex- 
periments be  tried  with  dry  lime  and  copper  sul- 


j)hate  before  and  after  the  fall  rains.  Bordeaux 
mixture  or  some  of  the  sulphur  remedies  might 
be  effective.  It  might  also  help  in  reducing  the 
di-scase  to  pick  the  oranges  from  the  ground  and 
destroy  them.  It  is  not  enough  to  plow  them 
under. 

There  is  a  direct  connection  l)etween  black  ro' 
and  the  amount  of  blue-mold  decay  in  transit 
The  black  rot  breaks  down  the  tissue  of  the  fruit 
and  acts  as  a  mechanical  injury  in  so  far  as  its 
susceptibility  to  blue  mold  is  concerned.  There- 
fore, many  of  the  oranges  affected  with  black  rot 
become  affected  with  blue  mold  while  the  fruit 
is  hanging  on  the  tree  or  while  it  is  in  transit. 
These  oranges  are  particularly  susceptible  to 
rough  handling,  as  the  tissues  have  already  been 
weakened.  It  is  probal)le  also  that  whenever  the 
conditions  of  growth  cause  the  navel  to  split  in 
the  fall,  this  part  of  the  orange  remains  weak 
and  is  unusually  susceptible  to  rough  handling. 
Therefore,  in  a  season  like  the  present  one,  it  is 
doubly  important  that  fruit  be  handled  with  un- 
usual care  to  prevent  injury  to  the  navel,  and 
also  that  every  precaution  be  used  to  lessen  the 
chances  of  infection. 

The  Influence  of  the  Packing-house  Manager  on 
Decay. — No  one  set  of  men  in  the  citrus  industry 
can  exercise  a  greater  influence  on  the  decay  in 
question  than  the  packing-house  managers.  They 
are  in  constant  touch  with  the  growers ;  they  often 
control  the  harvesting;  they  can  regulate  the 
handling  of  the  fruit  in  the  packing-house  and 
can  absolutely  control  the  sanitary  conditions  in 
the  house. 

The  infection  of  the  fruit  ])y  blue  mold  dciiends 
largely  on  the  prevalence  of  decayed  fruit  in  or 
near  the  house.  This  matter  can  be  regulated  by 
the  packing-house  manager.  If  there  are  1000 
injured  oranges  in  the  house  and  only  one  blue- 
mold  spore,  there  is  but  one  chance  of  infection. 
If  there  are  1000  spores  in  the  house,  the  chances 
are  multiplied  a  thousand  times.  The  packing- 
house manager  can  reduce  the  chances  of  infec- 
tion by  enforcing  a  few  simple  sanitary  precau- 
tions. A  prominent  association  manager  who  has 
had  years  of  experience  in  the  technical  handling 
of  the  decay  question  recently  .said  that  75 of 
the  decay  can  be  eliminated  by  keeping  the  de- 
cayed fruit  out  of  the  house  and  by  a  rigid  prac- 
tice of  cleanliness  in  every  operation. 

Suggestions  to  Packing-house  Managers.— The 

following  suggestions  are  offered  to  the  packing- 
house managers.  Their  hearty  co-operation  is 
asked  in  putting  these  suggestions  into  practice. 
It  is  a  business  question  aiul  affects  the  interest 
of  every  fruit  grower  vitally. 

Do  not  allow  decayed  oranges  to  accumulate 
under  the  bru.sher,  the  bins,  or  hoppers,  or  around 
any  part  of  the  machinery,  or  in  any  part  of  Iht; 
house.  Sweep  the  house  clean  every  day,  wash 
the  machinery  frequently,  and  destroy  every  or- 
ange that  is  not  fit  to  ship. 

Do  not  allow  decayed  oranges  or  lemons  to 
enter  the  washing  machine,  the  brusher,  or  any 
part  of  the  machinery.  This  happens  frequently 
in  many  hou.ses,  and  one  decayed  orange  passing 
through  the  machine  infects  it  and  spreads  the 
disease. 

Do  not  brush  the  fruit  if  it  is  already  clean. 
The  brush  is  a  most  effective  way  of  spreading 
disea.se.  The  bristles  carry  the  spores  into  the 
mechanical  injuries  of  the  fruit. 

Do  not  wash  the  fruit  unless  it  is  smutty.  Seg- 
regate the  clean  fruit  and  wa.sh  only  that  which 
actually  requires  it.  There  is  no  more  effective 
method  of  spreading  blue  mold  than  the  washing 
machine,  especially  the  old  tank  type  of  washer. 
The  water  furnishes  ideal  conditions  for  the 
growth  of  the  disease.  This  is  especially  true  of 
navel  oranges.  The  water  accumulates  and  is 
held  in  the  folds  of  the  navel. 

Do  not  try  to  disinfect  the  water  for  blue  mold. 
This  di-sease  can  not  be  killed  by  any  strength  of 
copper  sulphate  or  permanganate  of  pota.sh  that 
would  not  be  injurious  to  the  fruit. 

Do  not  place  boxes  of  decayed  fruit  on  the 
windward  side  of  the  house,  or  have  the  cull-pile 
near  the  house.  Clouds  of  spores  are  carried  in 
with  every  gust  of  wind.  They  settle  on  the  ma- 
chinery, on  the  fruit,  in  the  l)ins  and  boxes,  and 
increase  the  chances  of  infection. 

Do  not  handle  decayed  fruit  with  gloves  and 
afterward  handle  the  sound  fruit  with  the  same 
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gloves.  No  surer  methods  of  infection  conld  be 
adopted. 

Do  not  keep  the  decayed  fruit  in  boxes  that  are 
afterward  to  be  used  in  the  grove.  Provide  spe- 
cial boxes,  mark  them,  and  use  them  for  nothing 
else. 

Do  not  allow  the  hucksters  to  sort  over  cull 
fruit  that  contains  decayed  oranges  or  lemons, 
unless  the  cull-pile  is  removed  some  distance  from 
the  house ;  the  spores  rise  in  innumerable  num- 
bers in  handling  the  rotten  fruit. 

Do  not  fail  to  wash  the  picking  boxes,  if  decay 
starts  while  the  fruit  is  in  them.  This  applies 
also  to  lemon  trays.  It  is  a  wise  precaution  to 
line  the  bottom  of  lemon  trays  with  paper.  It 
reduces  the  injury  to  the  fruit  and  makes  it  easier 
to  keep  the  trays  clean. 

Do  not  fail  to  line  the  rot  boxes  with  paper  in 
such  a  way  that  the  papers  may  be  folded  over 
the  boxes  when  full.  This  will  prevent  the  spread 
of  an  enormous  number  of  spores. 

Do  not  allow  the  graders  to  throw  decayed  fruit 
in  the  rot  boxes.  Have  it  placed  in  them  care- 
fully. The  spores  from  a  single  rotten  orange 
or  lemon  thrown  into  a  rot  box  spread  through- 
out the  house. 

In  cleaning  lemons  which  have  been  next  to 
decayed  fruit,  use  a  damp  sponge  to  prevent  the 
spores  from  flying  through  the  house.  Clean  the 
sponge  frequently. 

Do  not  let  up  on  the  campaign  for  careful  hand- 
ling. It  was  never  needed  more  than  in  the  pres- 
ent year. 

These  suggestions  are  made  to  supplement  the 
careful  handling  of  the  fruit,  and  not  to  take  the 
place  of  it.  They  apply  to  the  citrus  industry 
some  of  the  sinii)le  fundamental  precautions  that 
are  in  everyday  use  in  prevent  the  spread  of  hu- 
man diseases. 

Do  not  forget  that  the  cleanliness  and  neatness 
of  the  packing-house  is  an  infallible  indication 
of  the  care  with  which  all  the  fruit-handling  ope- 
rations are  carried  out. 


The  Vineyard. 


THE  BOUSCHET  GRAPES. 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rur.vl  Press 
By  Protessor  P.  T.  Bioi-etti  of  the  University 
of  California. 

For  many  years  two  varieties  of  grapes  known 
as  the  "Petit"  and  the  "Alicante  Bouschet"  have 
been  extensively  i)lauted  in  California,  and  re- 
cently another  grape  of  similar  character,  the 
"Grand  Noir  de  la  Calmette,"  has  been  intro- 
duced and  highly  recommended.  It  may  be  use- 
ful, therefore,  to  review  the  history  of  these  vines 
aiul  to  consider  what  claims  they  have  to  superior- 
ity, and  whether  it  is  desirable  to  give  them  a 
large  place  in  future  plantings. 

The  Bouschets  are  the  result  of  a  successful  at- 
tempt to  combine  the  heavy  bearing  of  the  vari- 
eties of  southern  France  with  the  intense  color, 
early  ripening,  and  late  budding  of  the  "Tein- 
turier  male,"  a  variety  cultivated  in  the  center 
of  France  in  the  region  of  Orleans.  The  Tein- 
turier  has  never  been  planted  much  on  account 
of  its  poor  bearing  when  short-pruned,  its  lack  of 
vigor  when  long-pruned,  and  the  mediocre  quality 
of  its  wine. 

In  1828  Mr.  L.  Bouschet  de  Bernard  commenced 
experiments  in  the  crossing  of  the  Teinturier  with 
the  Aramon,  the  Carignane  and  the  Grenache  or 
Alicante.  His  crosses  commenced  to  fruit  in  1836, 
and  by  1840  he  had  several  acres  planted  with 
the  most  promising  forms.  His  son,  Mr.  Ilenn 
Bouschet.  continued  these  experiments  from  1855 
to  1870  and  made  numerous  crosses,  using  as  ma- 
terial, besides  the  varieties  above  mentioned, 
Mourast'el,  OEillade,  and  several  others,  all  heavy- 
bearing  varieties.  At  present  there  exist  in  col- 
lections over  60  of  these  crosses,  but  only  a  small 
number  of  them  are  being  utilized  on  a  practical 
scale.  Many  of  them  have  been  introduced  into 
California  and  tested,  notably  by  the  late  Mr. 
Crabbe  of  Oakville,  Napa  county,  but  the  three 
mentioned  above  have  alone  been  planted  to  any 
extent. 

Petit  Bouschet.— This  variety  resulted  from  the 
fertilization  of  an  Aramon  vine  with  pollen  from 


the  Teinturier  and  was  one  of  the  first  crosses 
made  by  L.  Bouschet  and  the  first  to  be  cultivated 
extensively. 

It  has  been  largely  grown  in  the  south  of 
Prance,  in  Spain,  in  Algeria,  and  Tunis.  Its  main 
interest  at  present  is  in  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
used  as  a  parent  in  crosses  with  other  heavy- 
bearing  varieties  and  has  thus  become  the  father 
of  a  large  number  of  valuable  varieties  showing 
the  colored  juice  of  the  original  Teinturier. 

The  Petit  Bouschet  is  vigorous  and  produces 
well.  It  has  a  spreading  habit  of  growth  and 
gives  good  crops  with  short-pruning.  Its  buds 
start  late  in  the  spring  and  it  ripens  its  fruit  early. 
Its  wine  is  deeply  colored,  but  lacking  in  flavor, 
aroma,  and  high  qualities  generally. 

Alicante  Bouschet. — The  variety  which  we  cul- 
tivate under  this  name  in  California  seems  to  be 
the  "Alicante  Henri  Bouschet,"  which  is  the  re-- 
suit  of  a  cross  between  the  Petit  Bouschet  and 
the  Grenache.  There  are  many  other  varieties 
produced  in  the  same  way,  eleven  being  described 
in  Viala's  monograph  on  the  Bouschets.  Four  of 
these  varieties  resemble  each  other  very  closely 
and  are  often  found  mixed  in  the  vineyard.  They 
are  of  nearly  equal  value,  but  the  Alicante  Henri 
Bouschet  seems  to  unite  the  most  points  of  supe- 
riority. 

This  variety  is  at  present  the  most  widely 
planted  of  all  the  Bouschets  and  is  taking  the 
place  of  the  Petit  Bouschet  nearly  everywhere, 
and  especially  in  Algeria.  It  dilfers  from  this 
latter  variety  in  the  form  of  its  leaves  which  are 
smooth  and  shining  on  top,  bulging  in  the  middle, 
and  with  the  edges  more  or  less  rolled  toward 
the  under  side.  The  grapes  are  larger,  firmer,  and 
more  pulpy  than  those  of  the  Petit  Bouschet,  and 
when  ripe,  with  a  red  instead  of  a  pink  juice  like 
that  of  the  latter.  The  wine,  while  not  of  a  high 
quality,  is  superior  to  that  of  most  of  the  other 
Bouschets.  In  other  respects  its  cultural  charac- 
ters are  similar  to  those  of  the  Petit  Bouschet. 

Grand  Noir  de  la  Calmette. — This  variety,  orig- 
inated by  Mr.  Henri  Bouschet  in  1 855  at  the  same 
time  as  the  above,  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between 
the  Petit  Bouschet  and  the  Aramon.  As  it  is  a 
recent  introduction  in  California,  some  observa- 
tions on  its  characteristics  by  Mr.  Viala  may  be 
of  interest. 

"Of  all  the  Bouschet  hybrids,  the  Grand  Noir 
was  the  first  and  most  widely  distributed  in  vine- 
yards. Its  late  budding,  great  vigor,  early  ripen- 
ing, its  abundant  production  with  short-pruning, 
and  its  relatively  good  wine  (less  flat  than  that 
of  the  other  hybrids,  but  deteriorating  quickly, 
according  to  Henri  Bouschet) — all  these  advan- 
tages have  led  some  grape-growers  to  consider  it 
well  adapted  to  rich  slopes  and  also  to  valley 
lands  subject  to  spring  frosts.  The  Grand  Noir 
de  la  Calmette  has,  however,  according  to  our 
observations,  the  serious  defect  of  being  irregular 
in  its  bearing.  From  this  point  of  view  it  is  not 
so  good  as  the  Alicante  Bouschets,  which,  more- 
over, produce  better  wine." 

This  variety  resembles  the  Petit  Bouschet  in 
leaf,  shape,  and  size  of  berries,  color  of  juice,  and 
time  of  ripening.   Its  canes  grow  more  upright. 

All  three  Bouschets  do  very  well  on  nearly  all 
resistant  stocks  tested  except  Riparia,  Solonis, 
and  1616.  For  Californian  conditions  the  Alicante 
Henri  Bouschet  seems  to  be  the  best,  except  in 
certain  parts  of  the  coast  regions  where  this  vari- 
ety in  late  seasons  fails  to  develop  the  proper 
amount  of  sugar.  In  such  cases  the  Grand  Noir 
is  probably  to  be  preferred. 

Uses  of  the  Bouschets. — The  main  value  of  the 
Bouschets  in  California  is  the  intensity  of  the 
color  of  their  wine,  which  is  only  excelled  by  that 
of  the  original  Teinturier  and  of  certain  Amer- 
ican hybrids  such  as  Alicante  Ganzin.  It  will, 
on  the' average,  be  from  5  to  10  times  as  intense 
as  that  of  the  Zinfandel,  in  the  cooler  regions, 
and  3  to  5  times  in  the  hotter. 

The  color  is,  however,  not  nearly  so  stable  as 
that  of  some  other  varieties  and  requires  special 
care  to  maintain  it  in  the  wine.  By  blending 
with  acid  grapes,  the  use  of  tartaric  or  citric  acid, 
and  the  moderate  sulphuring  of  the  juice  before 
fermentation,  its  tendency  to  drop  can  be  con- 
trolled to  a  great  extent.  As  a  color  grape  for 
the  hot  interiors,  however,  none  of  the  Bouschets 
tested  have  shown  themselves  equal  to  the  St. 
Macaire,  which  is  a  superior  grape  for  the  pur- 


pose, its  main  defect  being  that  it  requires  long- 
pruning. 

None  of  the  Bouschets  should  be  planted  with 
the  idea  of  prodiicing  a  fine  wine.  In  this  respect 
they  are  in  no  way  superior  to  the  Carignane. 
They  have  the  superiority  over  the  Zinfandel  of 
being  more  neutral  in  flavor  and  therefore  more 
<'asily  improved  by  blending  with  finer  varieties. 

In  short,  the  two  Bouschets  recommended  above 
have  been  and  will  be  useful  in  California  as  vig- 
orous, heavy-bearing,  easily  cultivated  vines  to 
increase  the  color  of  fine  wines  in  certain  districts 
and  of  bulk  wines  in  others.  In  future  plantings, 
however,  it  seems  they  should  have  little  place, 
as  such  varieties  as  Petite  Sirah,  Beclan,  and 
Cabernet,  which  should  be  and  are  being  planted 
in  the  fine  wine  districts,  have  sufficient  color 
themselves,  and,  in  the  regions  of  bulk  or  common 
wines,  the  most  suitable  varieties  for  improving 
not  only  the  color  but  other  characteristics  of  the 
wines  is  the  St.  Macaire  or  similar  highly  acid 
grapes. 


Sylyiculture. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  TAMARISK. 

To  the  Editor :  I  read  with  much  interest  Dr. 
Hall's  article  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  Feb- 
ruary 4,  on  the  tamarisk  tree,  as  I  have  been 
familiar  with  this  tree  since  early  childhood.  I 
do  not  know  when  my  father  planted  the  two  trees 
at  our  home  here  in  the  Santa  Clara  valley,  but  I 
remember  as  far  back  as  the  late  seventies,  and 
the  trees  were  quite  sizable  trees  then.  I  recol- 
lect these  trees  particularly,  for  I  used  the  long, 
slender  switches,  which  were  tough  and  lasted 
well,  on  my  lazy  school  i^ony. 

I  can  testify  as  to  the  hardiness  of  the  tamarisk. 
One  of  our  trees  was  planted  near  a  large  live  oak 
tree  which  gradually  overgrew  the  other  tree.  The 
tamarisk,  reaching  out  for  the  sunlight,  grew  on  a 
slant.  It  would  grow  so  crooked  that  several 
times  it  had  to  be  cut  back  to  save  the  tree  from 
falling  over.  Then  it  would  send  out,  the  follow- 
ing spring,  the  delicate,  slender  twigs  which  Dr. 
Hall  describes.  Finally  I  had  to  dig  out  that  tree 
when  it  was  about  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  more 
vigorous  oak. 

The  other  tree  is  growing  not  over  ten  feet  away 
from  a  very  large,  tall,  soil-impoverishing  poplar 
tree.  The  ground  around  the  tamarisk  has  not 
been  cultivated  or  fertilized  in  thirty  years  or 
more,  to  my  actual  knowledge,  and  the  tree  is  on 
the  edge  of  an  ancient  waste-Avater  ditch,  running 
summer  and  winter,  yet  the  tree,  although  not 
large,  thrives  and  each  spring  bears  quantities  of 
the  beautiful  pink  blossoms.  Reading  that  the 
tree  could  be  grown  from  cuttings,  I  planted  sev- 
eral last  year  (rather  just  stuck  them  into  the 
ground)  and  they  are  growing  nicely. 

A  California  Winter  Garden. — Last  Sutulay 
morning,  February  5,  after  a  month  of  rainy, 
stormy  weather  here  in  the  Santa  Clara  valley,  the 
sun  shone  brightly,  and  I  decided  to  take  some 
flowers  out  to  the  graves  of  ovir  loved  one  in  beau- 
tiful Oak  Hill  cemetery.  "There  isn't  a  thing  in 
the  yard,"  said  my  sister,  "you'll  have  to  stop  at 
the  florists."  I  was  sure,  however,  that  I  could 
find  something,  and  I  did,  even  though  our  garden 
receives  very  indifi'erent  care  and  looks  rather 
forlorn  after  the  winter's  storms.  I  gathered  a 
large  bunch  of  eallas  (and  there  is  no  Ixitter  flower 
for  the  purpose  for  which  I  wanted  them),  then 
a  bunch  of  the  white  fleur-de-lis,  eiu)ugh  of  the 
white  China  lilies  for  three  or  four  vases,  some 
Shasta  daisies  and  white  marguerites,  and  a  num- 
ber of  bunches  of  California  violets.  I  could  have 
picked  violets  all  day  and  made  no  impression  on 
the  beds.  Violet  picking  is  a  back-breaking  job. 
Had  I  wanted  them,  I  could  have  picked  (juantities 
of  the  brilliant  yellow  chiiui  lilies  and  the  double 
daffodils  or  jonquils,  not  to  mention  the  feathery 
yellow  acacia,  branches  of  "pussy  willow"  blos- 
soms, the  pink  flowering  quince  and  some  strag- 
gling rose  buds.  As  it  was,  I  had  my  buggy  full 
of  ))eautiful  flowers  at  a  time  when  press  dis- 
patches tell  of  Eastern  blizzards. 

Californian. 

San  Jose. 
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THE  BEST 
AND  SUREST 
FRUIT  TO  PLANT 
For  Large  and  Certain  Crops. 

Yi'ar  after  year  a  fig  orcharii  will 
yield  abundantly,  and  the  failure  of 
a  ng  crop  in  California  is  an  un- 
known (luantity. 

Living  under  your  own  vine  and 
fig  tree  is  one  of  the  attractive 
similes  of  California  horticultural 
life. 

If  your  land  is  all  planted  to  other 
fruits,  put  in  a  border  of  Calimyrna 
figs — which  is  the  Smyrna  fig  of 
commerce,  introduced  by  us. 

In  raising  figs,  the  owner  has  only 
to  care  for  them  during  the  winter 
months  and  can  generally  sell  the 
crop  on  the  trees  while  still  clothed 
in  winter  garb.  Buyers  pay  from 
one  to  two  dollars  per  tree  for  the 
future  crop,  and  assume  all  respon- 
sibility for  its  maintenance  and  har- 
vesting. 

W.-  have  the  large.-it  stock  on  the 
coast  of  MISSION  OH  CAMKOKMA 
BI.A<'K  FIGS,  WHITE  AURIVTIf. 
«HITK  ENDICH  as  well  as  CAI.I- 
M  VK.NA. 


QUESTIONS  THE  WHOLESOME- 
NESS  OF  HARE. 


All  Varieties. 

We  are  absolute  headquarters  for 
all  sorts  of  trees: 

DECIDUOUS 
CITRUS 
ORNAMENTAL 

PALMS 
SHADE  TREES 
ROSES 
VINES  AND  PLANTS 

Our  nurseries  occupy  over  1600 
acres  and  are  the  largest  iii  the 
West.  We  can  supply  your  wants 
in  every  line.    Send  for  our 

FREE 

ANNUAL  ILLUSTRATED 
PRICE  CATALOGUE 

It  li.«ts  and  describes  over  2000 
varieties  of  trees  and  plants,  in- 
eluding  H\irliank's  latest  creations 
in  fruit  product.s.  for  whom  we  are 
authorized  commercial  propagators. 
You  should  have  a  copy.  Write 
today. 

■_,       PAiD-v*  (iiiriTAt.  «  aoo.eeo.oo 

IFANCHER  CREEK 
NURSERIES 
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INC 

GeoC.Roedlng  Pr.s  ftMgp 


To  the  Kditor:  There  is  a  practice  con- 
cerning the  health  of  the  people  which 
ought  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
health  officers  and  city  consumers.  It  is 
known  to  a  certainty  that  men  kill  jack 
ral)bits  for  the  city  markets  and  ship  all 
they  kill.  They  must  be  sold  or  the  busi- 
ness would  not  continue.  1  have  lived  in 
the  city  aand  have  seen  these  "hare,"  as 
they  are  called,  for  sale.  Now  we  who 
live  in  the  country  could  not  be  per- 
suaded to  eat  rabbit.  Grown  rabbits  are 
almost  without  exception  diseased.  Dis- 
gusting "rabbit  boils'  are  in  the  flesh, 
usually  near  the  skin.  These  can  be 
stuck  and  drained,  and  the  appearance  is 
not  so  bad,  but  the  diseased  meat  is  not 
helped  thereby.  Some  claim  it  is  a  local 
infection  caused  by  jiggers,  not  a  consti 
tutional  disease.  Even  they  will  not  eat 
;he  rabbit  at  all. 

I  have  heard  market  hunters,  of  low 
ideals,  to  J)e  sure,  -boast  of  the  horrible 
::pecimens  sent  for  the  unwise  city  con- 
:;umer  to  buy.  Now,  to  the  country  mind, 
not  a  single  grown  rabbit  is  fit  for  human 
food. 

Hunting  tor  the  market  benefits  the 
farmer  by  helping  to  rid  him  of  a  pest: 
but  some  of  us  do  not  want  benefits  got- 
ten that  way. 

Ekstwiiii.k  City  Dwki.lkk. 

Fresno. 

[This  seems  rather  a  broad  statement. 
What  do  others  know  about  it? — Editor.] 


AREA  OF  THE  KERN  NATIONAL 
FOREST  REDUCED. 


The  President  has  signed  a  proclama- 
tion eliminating  33,526  acres  from  the 
Kern  National  Forest,  California.  These 
changes  are  the  result  of  a  careful  field 
examination  made  by  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  pursuance  of  n 
general  plan  for  the  correction  of  all 
National  Forest  boundaries. 

The  lands  eliminated  by  this  proclama 
tion  are  a  i)ortion  of  the  Owens  River 
valley  and  consist  of  two  separate  areas, 
one  lying  to  the  north  and  northeast  of 
Owens  Lake  and  the  other  extending  in  a 
southerly  direction  from  the  south  end  of 
the  lake.  The  forest  boundary  as  now 
established  follows  closely  along  the  base 
of  the  foothills  on  the  east  slope  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  range. 

The  unappropriated  portions  of  the 
lands  eliminated  by  this  proclamation  will 
be  restored  to  settlement  and  entry  after 
they  shall  have  been  advertised  in  the 
local  papers  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. 


ALASKAN  AGRICULTURE. 


Alaska,  that  far-away  country  of  the 
Northwest,  is  determined  that  its  light 
shall  not  be  hidden  under  a  bushel.  En- 
ergetic people  of  the  territory  have  taken 
up  the  matter  of  having  an  Alaskan  agri- 
cultural exhibit  at  the  American  Land 
and  Irrigation  Exposition,  which  is  to 
be  held  in  Madison  Square  Garden,  New 
York  City,  November  3  to  12,  1911. 

This  news  is  of  value  chiefly  because 
Alaska  has  never  been  considered  an  agri- 
cultural country,  but,  strange  as  it  may 
seem-,  there  are  some  fifty  thousand  acres 
ready  for  development,  and  hay.  grain 
and  vegetables  have  been  raised  there 
with  splendid  success.  The  market  in 
the  near-by  wealthy  gold  mining  camps 
makes  the  product  of  the  soil  almost  as 
valuable  as  the  gold. 

If  the  promoters  of  Alaska's  industry 
succeed  in  arranging  for  the  exhibit, 
samples  of  all  grains,  vegetables,  etc.,  will 
be  collected  this  summer  and  sent  to  New 
York. 


You  can  buy  no  better  seed 

than  that  sold  by  u.s,  and  we  arc  always  glad  to  assist 
you  in  selection.  Among  other  extra  fine  varieties 
that  we  recommend  are  the  following 


Three 

CASAD'S 

Improved  Musk- 
melon 

A  di.stinctly  new  sort 
that  ha,s  been  firmly 
established.  Slightly 
netted  rind,  buff  yel- 
low flesh,  luscious  and 
smooth,  approaching  a 
pineapple  flavor.  Send 
for  a  packet  25  cents. 


1911  Spe 

GIANT 

Stringless  Green 
Pod  Beans 

This  is  a  big  favorite 
in  the  East  and  has 
proven  a  success  here. 
It  often  produces  pods 
six  inches  in  length, 
tender  and  absolutely 
stringlp.«s.  Very  early. 
Packet  10  cents. 
Pound  35c  postpaid. 


cialties 

GERMAIN'S 

Winter  Queen 
Tomato 

It  is  the  earliest  pro- 
ducer of  all,  and  shows 
a  wonderful  resistance 
to  frost.  Compact 
bush,  fruit  smooth, 
even  sized  and  finely 
colored,  firm  flesh. 
Packet  10  cents. 
Ounce  50  cents. 


You  should  have  our  1911  Catalogue — Pleaie  Mark  Letter  Dept.  J 

SeedSPlantCo. 

EsTab/ished  187/. 
326-328-330  50.  MAIN  ST. 

Los  Angeles  .  California 


Wine  Grapes  Profitable  Once  More 

The  iiftor-piiiiicr  depression  in  the  wine  industry  has  passed 
at'ti'i-  thrci"  years  of  hard  times.  Tlie  inarket  lias  recovere(i.  Plan 
your  planting  for  this  year  and  next. 

Yon  want  vines  of  hifjh  qnality  that  will  make  uniform  protit- 
al)le  vineyard.s.  true  to  name.  We  produce  that  kind.  Twelve  years 
of  success  have  demonstrated  the  superiority  of  our  stock. 

^Y(■  can  fill  orders  for  immediate  delivery  of  Burger,  Gutedel. 
Emperor,  Folle  Blanche,  Pierce,  Sauvignon  Blanc,  oy  Rui)estris  St. 
(Jeorjie.  .tbU  i)er  KXHI.   Almeria,  2(1  cents  each. 

IMace  your  orders  now  for  next  year  for  any  of  the  standard 
varieties.   We  can  make  delivery  as  early  as.Ianuary.  IDl'i. 

JOHN  SWETT  &  SON, 
Growers  of  Grafted  Vines  and  Walnut  Trees, 
Martinez,  Contra  Costa  County,  Cal. 


The  Vernon  Nursery 

A.  YARNELL.  Prop. 

Grower  of  Reliable  Nursery  Stock  of  all  kinds 
Deciduous  Fruit  Trees  of  all  varieties 


ASK  FOR  PRICES 


A.  YARNELL,  Prop 


4524  Centr&l  Avenue, 


LOS  ANGELFS,  CAL. 


Phone:  South  1105 


RED  GUM  OFFER  EXTRAORDINARY!! 

100,000  Twice  Transplanted,  1-2  Feet  High,  at  Very  Attractive  Prices. 
No  "replanting"  if  such  stock  is  used. 
Also  good  stock  smaller  plants.         General  Nursery  Stock. 

LEONARD  COAJES  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc.,  Morganhill,  California. 


CHICO  NURSERY  COMPANY 

GROWERS  OF  HIGH  GRADE  NURSERY  STOCK 

Prompt  attention  given  to  orders  sent  In  by  mall.  Write  us  for  prlceson  Apples,  Peacnen. 
Pears,  Chcrrleii,  Plums.  Prunes,  Apricots,  Almonds,  ""ng.  Walnuts,  BIk  Walnuts,  Klgs, 
Urape  vines  and  Berries.   Ornamental  Trees,  Flowering  Shrubs  and  Hoses.   Catalog  free. 

CHICO  NURSERY  COIVIPANY,  Chico,  Cal. 


GENERAL  NURSERY 
STOCK 


EUCALYPTUS  TREES 

4.000.000  Eucalyptus  Trees.        Large  Stock  of  Fruit  Trees 

ORANGE  COUNTY  NURSERY  &  LAND  CO.,  FULLERTON,  CAL. 
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TREES!  TREES!  TREES! 

Nothing  in  the  agricultural  line  pays  better  than  a  good  commercial  peach  orchard.  BUY  YOUR  STOCK  NOW 
while  it  is  cheap  and  the  season  is  favorable.  Next  year  stock  might  advance  and  you'll  be  wishing  you  had  secured 
your  trees  this  year  and  not  only  having  a  year's  start,  but  procuring  your  necessary  trees  cheaper.    We  have  an 

EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE  LOT  OF  PEACHES,  VIZ. 

Muirs,  Levels,  Elbertas, 
Tuscan  Cling,  Phillips 
Cling,  Orange  Cling 

All  money  makers  for  drying,  shipping  and  canning.  All  stock  grown-  by  ourselves,  absolutely  true  to  name 
and  free  from  disease.     We  can  supply  the  above  stock  in  three  grades  : 

4-6  ft.  in  lots  of  50  trees  and  over  of  one  kind  -  -  -  -  $8  per  100 
3-4  ft.  in  lots  of  50  trees  and  over  of  one  kind  -  -  -  -  $6  per  100 
2-3  ft.  in  lots  of  20  trees  and  over  of  one  kind    -   -   -    -   $4  per  100 


\Ne  want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  we  do  not  buy  any  stock  from  Orientals,  amateurs  and  parties  who  grow  trees  one  year, 
pumpkins  the  next.  Our  stock  is  of  our  own  growing  by  experts  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  this  business.  Our  trees  are 
budded  on 

SALWAY  PITS,  the  Strongest  Growing  Seed  Stock 

making  our  trees  thrifty  and  well  grown.  Remember  the  first  cost  of  a  tree  cuts  no  figure  if  you  GET  WHAT  YOU 
BUY,  and  it  is  dear  at  any  price,  even  as  a  gift,  if  it  turns  out  UNTRUE  TO  NAME.  Patronize  a  reliable 
Nursery.  We  have  been  pleasing  our  patrons  for  twenty-one  years  which,  as  a  consequence,  has  built  up  our  business 
and  made  our  firm  the  most  reliable  growers  of  TRUE  TO  NAME  NURSERY  STOCK  in  THE  WEST. 


WE  CARRY  A  FULL  LINE  OF 

Cherry,  Almond  and  Prune  Trees. 

We  have  shipped  out  this  season  four  carloads  to  Mexico,  three  to  Texas,  two  to  Arizona,  two  to  Oregon, 
one  to  Idaho,  one  to  Colorado,  one  to  New  Mexico.  Our  daily  shipments  have  averaged  in  assorted  orders  one  carload  a 
day  since  January  1st.,  demonstrating  that  we  are  recognized  as  the  leading  growers  of  First  Class  Nursery  Stock  in 

California.   

SEND  US  A   LIST  OF  YOUR  WANTS  FOR  SPECIAL  PRICES. 


THE  FRESNO  NURSERY 

F.  H.  WILSON,  Proprietor. 
928  I  Street.        Also  I  and  Kern  Streets,        Fresno,  Cat. 
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Genuine  Florida  Sour  Orange 
Seed-Bed  Trees 

]':.\trii  line  one-.\ear  stock— the  best  Ic 
be  li:i<i.  J{e  sure  you  iire  getting  the  gen 
uine  article.  If  you  will  semi  your  orders 
in  now,  we  are  prepared  to  fill  them,  be 
they  large  or  small :  but  order  early,  as 
the  sujjply  is  limited. 

Three  thousand  fine  large  two  -  year 
Valenclas.    (ict  our  prices. 

SOUTHLAND  NURSESIES, 

f.  H.  UlSBUOW,  I'roprietor, 

R.  D.  1.  Pasadena.  Cal. 

('hones:  Main  949— Home 2.V20. 

TIITON  APRICOT 

and  its  introducer  has  it  for  sale,  along 

with  Early  Royal  and  the  Routicr  Peach 

'Cots,  also  the  best  varieties  of  FrcestonC 

and  Cling  Peaches. 

J.  W.  BAIRSTOW 
Hanford,  Cal. 


TREES 

Eucalyptus,  Pinus  and  Cypress 
in  boxes 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Roses, 
Shrubbery 

PRICES  ON  APPLICATION 

Pacific  Nursery 

H.  KEMPF,  Prop. 

3041  Baker  St.,  San  Francisco 


RHUBARB  FOR  PROFIT 

A  FREE  BOOKLET  ON 

Rhubarb  Culture 

$1000  profit  per  acre;  plant  now. 
Herry  plantsofall  sorts.  Cut  this 
adv.  out  and  mall  today. 

J  B.WAGNER,      Pasadena,  Cal. 

The  Rhubarb  and  Berry  Specialist 
P 


FEIJOA  SELLOWIANA 

The  wonderful  new  (lowering  and  fruiting  plant 
25  cents  to  ?2. 

AVOCADO  OR  ALUGATOR  PEAR 

■>0  cents  and  $1 
and  many  rare  plants. 

CeOLIDGE'S  RARE  PLANT  NURSERY 

PASADEIMA.  CAL. 


TREES 

A  fine  stock  of  French  and  Imperial  prunes, 
apples,  plums,  peaches  and  general  fruit  stocks 
also  palms,  roses  and  other  ornamental  plants 
Send  for  price  list. 

PLEASANT  VIEW  NURSERY 

A.  F.  Seheldecker.  Prop. 
SEBASTOPOL.  CAL. 


APPLE  TREES 

12,000  VVli.esap,  Home  Beauty,  .lonathaii,  etc. 
Cherries,  Callmyrna  Figs 
PLUMS— Satsuma,  Hale,  Kelsey,  etc.  L,uther 
Burbank's  new  "  UU  AHTE  "  —two  weeks  earlier 
than  Satsuma. 

Pioneer  Nursery  Co..  Dept.  1',  Monrovia, Cal. 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND  SQUIRRELS.  GOPHERS,  also 
BORERS.  ROOT  APHIS,  etc.  on  Fruit  Trees. 

Carbon  Bisulphide 

Is  the  only  ellec  tlve  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFEB 
OFFICE    624  Calilomla  St,  San  Francisco. 

GRAFTED  WALNUTS 

ALL  KINDS 

«iKAI'"I'Ii;U  I'AI'KK  SIIBLL  ((;iaii()  PE- 
CANS, wulnut  MciuiiM  and  Kriirtliie  ivax. 
KI.HKKTA  I'K.At'll  and  GKAM)  ni  KB 
l>M  >l  In  <iuantlt.v.  .MI  kindx  or  nurHery 
Nto4'k.  Send  a  liNt  «>f  your  n-aiitn  for  Hpe- 
rlal  prlcfM. 

THIBUI.i!:  HKOS.,  Elk  Grove,  (  al. 


The  Ornithologist 


ARE  BOUNTIES  REALLY  BOUN 
TIFUL? 


Mr.  C.  H.  Dwindle  of  Fulton,  Sonoma 
county,  who  has  the  advantage  of  over  a 
third  of  a  century  of  experience  and  oh- 
servation  in  California  agriculture,  sends 
us  a  copy  of  a  communication  which  he 
recently  addressed  to  a  local  journal,  and 
we  are  sure  that  our  wider  circulation  of 
his  i)ointed  claims  will  stimulate  observa- 
tion and  inquiry  upon  the  important  sub- 
jects which  he  discusses: 

MooTKu  BoiT.NTiKS. — We  read  that  some- 
one offered  bills  in  the  legislature  of  Call 
fornia  ijroviding  bounties  for  the  killing 
of  the  following  quadrupeds  and  birds: 
Coyote,  $1:  gray  or  black  wolf,  $2.50; 
timber  wolf,  $3;  bobcat,  wild  cat  or  lynx, 
$1.50:  skunk  or  raccoon,  50  cents;  moun- 
tain lion,  panther  or  cougar,  $7.50;  great 
horned  owl,  sharp  skinned  owl,  Cooper's 
hawk,  goshawk,  duck  hawk  or  pigeon 
hawk,  25  cents;  butcher  bird,  10  cents; 
blue  jay,  5  cents. 

Having  been  for  much  of  his  life  en- 
gaged in  farming  and  the  raising  of  va- 
rious kinds  of  live  stock,  and  since  early 
childhood  a  student  of  wild  animals  and 
their  relations  to  each  other,  and  to  hu- 
manity, the  writer  most  emphatically  pro- 
tests against  a  large  part  of  the  above 
named  bounties. 

Owi.s  A.M)  Hawks.— Take  for  example 
the  owls  and  hawks.  While  one  may  oc- 
casionally kill  a  chicken  or  other  domes- 
tic fowl,  for  every  one  of  such  depreda- 
tions it  kills  thousands  of  animals  which 
tax  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  to  an  enor- 
mous extent,  and  in  some  cases  make 
farming  unijrofitable.  Everyone  in  this 
Western  country  knows  the  pocket  gopher 
by  its  evil  deeds.  A  resident  of  East  Oak- 
land told  us  of  a  pair  of  owls  that  lived 
in  his  stable,  and  at  night  caught  gophers 
about  the  neighborhood,  always  carrying 
each  goi)her  caught  to  the  roof  of  a  ver- 
anda before  eating,  or  giving  it  to  the 
young  owls  in  the  nest.  Our  informant 
could  observe  the  owls  at  short  range, 
through  a  window  blind,  and  he  counted 
as  many  as  sixteen  gophers  brought  there 
by  the  birds  in  one  evening.  If  kept  up 
for  a  year  that  would  mean  5840  gophers 
made  "good."  Admit  that  the  birds  may 
have  been  working  overtime,  on  account 
of  having  young  in  the  nest,  and  cut 
down  the  average  to  one-half,  and  still 
these  owls  could  hardly  be  classed  as  un- 
desirable citizens.  And  owls  catch  not 
only  gophers,  which  come  out  of  their 
holes  freely  at  night,  but  rats,  mice,  rab- 
bits and  other  farm  i)ests. 

And  the  hawks  pursue  the  same  quarry 
Ijy  day.  While  the  pocket  gopher  rarely 
ventures  away  from  his  hole  in  daylight, 
a  hawk  can  catch  him  by  waiting  patient- 
ly by  the  side  of  his  open  hole  until  his 
head  appears,  and  then  throwing  him  out 
by  a  quick  blow  from  his  claw.  The 
ground  squirrel  is  easier  game  for  a  hawk, 
particularly  when  starting  out  from  the 
parental  burrow  to  hunt  for  a  new  home. 
And  the  ground  squirrel  preys  not  alone 
on  the  farmers'  crojjs,  but  is  a  far  greater 
chicken  thief  than  a  hawk  is.  That  is  not 
generally  known,  even  among  farmers, 
the  squirrel  is  so  sly.  He  may  slip  in 
thi-ough  a  back  fence  and  carry  off  young 
chickens,  one  by  one,  unnoticed  by  their 
owner.  Finally,  when  the  shortage  is 
noticed,  it  is  commonly  attributed  to  rats, 
or  a  weasel:  We  once  lost  five  chicks 
out  of  a  brood  of  seven  within  two  days, 
before  the  squirrel  was  shot  and  found 
stuffed  with  baby  Dominiques.  So  far  as 
we  know  we  have  never  lost  a  chicken  by 
a  hawk.  Hawks  also  help  to  keep  down 
the  jackrabbit  crop.  A  young  rabbit  in 
its  "form"  is  very  heljdess. 

We  were  long  ago  so  convinced  of  the 


$250  REWARD  IN  GOLD  COIN 

The  above  reward  is  offered  for  competent  proof  that 
Ortho  Lime-Sulphur  Solution  is  even  equalled  or  matched 
by  the  average  output  of  any  other  lime-sulphur  plant  in 
the  United  States  or  Canada  in  the  following  points,  to  wit: 

First,  the  container; 

Second,  the  average  strength; 

Thirdly,  the  uniformity. 


Ortho  Lime-Sulphur  Solution  is  sold  in  ijij  gallon  gal- 
vanized steel  drums;  tests  always  approximately  36  degrees 
Beaume,  about  1 9  to  20  per  cent  stronger  than  any  other 
average  solution.  The  best  is  never  too  good.  The  first 
cost  is  no  greater  than  that  of  the  weakly  made.  The 
Ortho  Way  is  the  best. 


CALIFORNIA  SPRAY=CHEiV\ICAL  CO. 


WATSONVILLE.  CAL. 


HIGH  GRADE  FERTILIZER 

For  Orchards,  Vineyards,  Gardens,  La-wns 

GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS  shows  a  tine  comiround 
of  sliee])  manure  and  commercial  i)lant  foods.  Write 
for  free  booklet  "A  Recipe  for  Making  Uoltl."  It  gives 
details  and  instructions  for  using. 

FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES,  Fresno,  Cal. 

GEO.  C.  ROKDING,  Pres.  and  Mgr. 


JKerinO 
BranDI 


True  to  Name.  Strong  and  Vigorous 

Including  Muirs,  Lovells,  Albertas,  Tuscan,  and  Phillip  Cling  and  all  lead- 
ing varietie.s.  Also  a  full  line  of  Pears,  Plums,  Prunes,  Cherries,  Apples, 
Apricots,  Almonds,  Walnuts  and  Chestnuts.  A  full  stock  of  Thrifty  Vines. 
Write  for  prices  on  amount  you  need. 

OAKDALE  NURSERY,  W.  F.  Whcelcr,  Prop.,  OAKDALE,  CAL. 


MARTINEZ  NURSERY 

EtSTAKLlSHKI)  1884 

Leading  varieties  of  Pear,  Apple,  Plum,  Prune,  Peach,  Apricot 
and  Almond  Trees.  Grape  Vines.  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees.  Orna- 
mentals, etc. 

Catalogue  and  prices  on  application. 
THOS.  S.  DUANE,  Prop,,  Martinez,  Cal. 


150,000  2 -year  old  Sweet  Stock 

Not  dug-over  culls,  but  splindirlly  rootod.  .strictly  first  class  2-year-okls. 
.■\  bargain  stock  for  those  who  want  the  best  in  this  variety.  I  offer  a  good 
size  at  lowest  quotations. 

ONE  YKAR  .SWKKT  .STOC  K.  <».\K  YBAR  SOUR  STOCK. 

XaveiN,  A'nIenolaN.  I.riiionn. 

CHAS.  S.  McMillan,  300  Soulh  Marengo  Avenue,  Alhambra,  California 

Citrus  Trees  Exclusively 


Villa  Anna  IVursery 

Spineless  Cactus  as  food  for  farm  animals  and  poultry  a  special  culture. 
ASK  FOR  FREE  INFORMATION. 
Santa  Rosa,  California. 
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Mr.  FARMER 

Give  Your  Soil  Food 

Soil  becomes  worn 
out  and  run  down 
the  same  as  human 
beings.  Send  to- 
day for  our  FREE 
Booklet 

"THE  FARMER'S  FRIEND" 

It  explains  how  to 
build  up  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  your 
land.  State  nature 
of  soil  and  what 
you  grow  and  we 
will  tell  you,  free 
of  charge,  the  class 
of  fertilizer  needed. 
Write  today. 


PACIFIC  GUANO  AND 
FERTILIZER  CO. 


310  Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco. 


503  Central  Bide., 


LARGE,  FINE,  \9U  CATALOG 


OF 


SEEDS, 

Plants,  Bulbs,  Poultry  Supplies,  etc., 
now  ready  for  nialliui^.  .Send  for  one- 
worth  bavins — free  and  postpaid.  Send 
addresses  of  Ave  or  ten  others,  and  we 
will  send  you  for  your  trouble,  post- 
paid, a  Ave  cent  packet  of  our  best 
seeds,  your  selection,  for  each  Ave 
names  you  send. 


West  Coast  Seed  House 

111,  113,  115  Winston  St., 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Ruchl-Whcclcr 
Nursery 


FRUIT,  ORNAMENTAL 


AND 


CITRUS  TREES 


OFFICE  AND  SALES  YARD  : 
121  W.  San  Fernando  St. 

BOX  826 

NURSERIES : 
East  San  Jose  and  Edenvale, 
SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


Citrus  Trees 

(Exclusively) 

Buy  now,  and  It  pays  to  buy  tbe  best. 

We  offer  a  complete,  clean,  vigorous 
stock,  which  we  think  are  as  good  as 
can  be  grown. 


POLLARD  BROS., 

Corner  Mission  St.  and  Los  Robles  Ave., 
South  Pasadena,  Cal. 


BULBS 

For  fall  and  winter  planting;  also  Flower 
Seeds  for  fall  sowing. 

NEW  CATALOGUE  j'lst  out;  send  for  a 
copy.  Now  Is  the  time  to  sow  Payne's 
Royal  Exhibition  Pansy  Seed,  the  best 
strain  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Giant  Per- 
fection   Stoclcs   and    Christmas  Flowering 


Sweet  Peas. 


THEODORE  PAYNE 

Seedsman  and  Nurseryman, 
345  s.  Main  St.,  L,o»  Ansele*,  Cal. 


great  usefulness  of  hawks  that  we  gave 
stiict  orders  that  none  should  be  killed 
on  any  land  owned  by  us.  Shelters  which 
will  enable  chickens  to  escape  '  from 
hawks  can  be  easily  made  l)y  putting 
forked  sticks  in  the  ground,  laying  poles 
across  them,  and  over  all  a  layer  of  brush 
a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  from  the  ground. 
Hawks  eat  great  quantities  of  large  in- 
sects, such  as  grasshoppers,  mole-crickets, 
and  beetles.  Hawks  were  formerly  very 
numerous  in  California,  and  ground  squir- 
rels and  other  rodents  in  but  moderate 
supply,  but  when  the  hawks  were  mainly 
killed  off  the  rodents  became  a  veritable 
plague,  and  have  unquestionably  cost  the 
State  millions  of  dollars.  Note  the  effort 
now  being  made  to  suppress  them  in  Con- 
tra Costa  and  Alameda  counties,  at  enor- 
mous expense. 

Even  the  Blue  Jay.s. — We  believe  that 
even  the  butcher  birds  and  the  blue  jays 
do  farmers  more  good  than  harm,  as  most 
of  their  time  is  spent  in  hunting  insects. 

No,  do  not  offer  bounties  for  the  killing 
of  the  farmer's  best  friends  who  work  for 
him  "days  and  nights  and  Sundays,"  just 
for  their  board.  Let  the  laws  stand  as  in- 
flicting fines  on  those  who  would  harm 
them.  New  York  indulges  in  the  folly  of 
offering  bounties  for  the  killing  of  crows, 
etc.,  but  long  ago  saw  the  error  of  her 
ways  and  protected  them  instead. 

A.S  TO  Coyotes. — Some,  if  not  all  of  the 
counties  offer  larger  bounties  than  the 
above  bill  proposes.  Has  the  gentleman 
proposing  that  California  shall  again  go 
into  the  coyote  business ,  never  read  of 
what  her  last  venture  in  that  line  cost 
her?  When  we  were  in  the  sheep  busi- 
ness and  a  certain  few  coyotes  bothered 
us,  we  did  not  ask  for  State  aid;  we  cim- 
ply  killed  those  coyotes,  and  let  the  rest 
go  on  eating  rabbits,  gophers,  etc. 

There  are  those  who  think  that  if  the 
exact  facts  were  known  it  would  be  seen 
that  even  the  coyote  more  than  pays  his 
way. 

As  to  gray  and  timber  wolves,  cougars 
and  other  wild  cats,  we  have  no  use  for 
them,  but  we  would  not  make  it  profitable 
to  raise  them  "on  the  sly,"  as  has  been 
done  at  sundry  times  and  in '  diverse 
l)laces. 

In  general,  it  is  best  to  so  a  little  slow, 
read  history  and  consult  the  naturalists 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, before  legislating  on  these  mat- 
ters. 


WHAT  THE  MEADOW  LARK 
DOES. 


To  the  Editor;  I  would  like  to  say 
a  few  words  about  that  "beautiful  song- 
bird," the  meadow  lark,  that  Mr.  Finley 
praises  so  highly.  I  think  Mr.  Finley 
must  live  in  town,  or  else  they  do  not 
raise  meadow  larks  where  he  lives.  If  he 
will  come  down  into  Tulare  county  he 
will  see  larks  by  the  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands. Here  the  lark  is  considered  the 
greatest  nuisance  the  farmer  has  to  con- 
tend with.  I  believe  the  larks  destroy 
more  than  the  squirrels,  because  there 
are  so  many  more  of  them.  Here  they 
go  in  flocks  of  three  and  four  hundred 
together.  I  have  had  young  grain  just 
coming  through  the  ground  pulled  up  by 
the  acre.  The  lark  with  his  long  sharp 
bill  drives  a  hole  down  by  the  side  of 
the  grain  stalk  till  he  finds  the  seed, 
when  up  comes  seed,  stalk,  and  all.  Here 
it  has  got  to  be  almost  impossible  to 
raise  Egyptian  corn  on  account  of  the 
meadow  larks  and  linnets.  '  Then  again, 
in  watermelon  season,  the  beautiful 
meadow  lark  comes  in  again.  This  is  a 
great  melon  country,  and  when  the  mel- 
ons are  about  half  grown,  along  comes 
the  sweet-singing  lark  with  his  long, 
sharp  bill,  and  pecks  holes  in  the  melons, 
causing  them  to  sour  and  rot. 

Oh,  I  love  the  meadow  lark,  all  right — 


upeAHo^iAT>6^  TANKAGE 

*  'J'he  Citrus  Kruit  Growers  of  California  use  thousands  of 

tons  of  Tankage  annually 
Tankage  Is  the  best  form  of  Organic  Nitrogen. 

HUMIIS-KOKMINO.        AI-I.  AVAILABLE. 

We  are  the  largest  Pacific  Coast  producers  of  H  igh-Grade 
Tankages  In  perfect  mechanical  condition  and  of 

"GOLD  BEAR" 
FERTILIZERS 

will  ship  direct  to  jou     no  agent  near  you 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  PAMPHLET 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

FOR  CALI  FORNIA  SOILS  Fcnillzcp  Department. 

w     i-<i^v.^w     ^  g^j^  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


REX  YOUR  TREES  WITH 

THE  FAMOUS  REX  SPRAYS 

Our  Standard  Rex  Lime  &  Sulphur  Solution  is  being  used  by  the 
principal  fruit  growers  in  every  State  in  the  Union.  See  that  Rex  is 
on  your  barrel,  and  not  some  imitation  that  is  untried. 

Rex  Arsenate  of  Lead  is  made  under  the  latest  scientific  formu- 
las; applicable  to  all  climates  and  conditions  in  the  United  States. 
Remember,  that  which  is  good  for  one  district  is  not  necessarily  good 
for  another,  and  if  you  want  something  that  is  good  for  all  places, 
please  ask  your  dealer  or  correspond  with  the 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  COMPANY,  Benicia,  California. 


TREES 

CROW 

AND  • 

BEAR 

TRUE  to 

NAME 


We  are  wholesale  growers  of  deciduous  and  citrus  fruit 
trees,  grape  vines  and  eucalyptus  trees. 

Our  stock  this  soason  includes  C50,000  DECIDUOUS  FRUIT  TREES  alone. 
A  large  lot  of  tlicse  are  on  Eastern  seedling  root,  which  has  proven  to  be 
almost  proof  against  root  knot. 

Get  the  best  stock  available  and  at  the  most  reasonable  cost  from  a  man 
who  selects  the  buds  and  scions  of  the  best  strains. 

Deliveries  made  from  our  sales  yards  at  Fresno,  Madera,  Merced,  Turlock, 
Banning  and  Chico. 

ADDRESS  MAIN  OFFICE,  FRESNO,  CAL. 


LARGEST  CITRUS  NURSERIES  IN  THE  WORLD 

Parties  contemplating  the  planting  of  citrus  groves  this  coming  spring 
will  do  well  to  send  for  our  i)rices  soon,  as  there  will  evidently  a  a  shortage 
of  strictly  first  class  stock.  Write  today  for  particulars,  or,  better  still,  pay 
us  a  visit  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  show  you  just  what  we  have. 

Our  finely  illustrated  booklet,  "Citrus  Fruits."  covering  the  industry 
from  the  seed  to  the  market,  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  2')C  in 
stamps. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAM  DIMAS,  CALIFORNIA 
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but  it  would  be  that  1  would  love  to 
wring  his  neck.  1  hope  that  Assembly 
bill  No.  191  will  be  made  a  law,  and  I 
wish  it  was  stronger.  I  wish  there  was 
a  bounty  of  two  cents  each  on  larks.  In 
fact,  they  are  getting  so  numerous  here 
that  if  the  present  law  is  not  taiien  off, 
the  larks  are  going  to  take  the  country. 
And  speaking  about  the  lark  being  such 
a  beautiful  song-bird — so  is  the  crow. 

L.  A.  Ca.mpbeli.. 

Dinuba. 


AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


WITH  THE  FRUIT  MEN. 

A  permanent  restraining  order  has  been 
granted  by  Judge  Welborn  in  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  against  the  use  of  the  Con- 
verse raisin-seeding  machine.  This  ma 
chine  has  been  used  by  several  seeding 
companies  at  Fresno. 

The  famous  citrus  grove  consisting  of 
155  acres  of  oranges,  near  Porterville. 
owned  by  J.  J.  Vosburg  and  .1.  H:  Wil 
Hams,  has  been  sold  to  Robert  Baird  of 
Pasadena.  The  consideration  is  said  to 
be  $170,000. 

The  managers  of  the  National  Orange 
Show,  which  is  to  be  held  at  San  Ber- 
nardino from  March  6  to  11,  make  the 
prediction  that  this  season  there  will  be 
shipped  from  California  48,000  carloads 
of  oranges  and  lemons.  Of  this  number, 
7000  cars  will  be  lemons  and  41,000  cars 
of  oranges.  This  vast  number  exceeds  by 
SOOO  cars  any  former  season.  As  com- 
pared to  Florida,  the  California  produc- 
tion is  16,400,000  boxes  to  Florida's 
5.000,000. 

The  San  Joaquin  Table  Grape  Growers' 
Association,  at  its  annual  meeting,  held 
last  week,  elected  directors  for  the  en- 
suing year.  The  reiiort  of  the  work  done 
last  year  showed  that  the  Association 
marketed  about  240  acres  of  table  grapes 
for  its  members.  The  following  are  the 
directors  elected:  C.  A.  Black,  "W.  A. 
Young,  G.  W.  Ashley,  G.  H.  Gillette,  A. 
S.  La  Salle,  G.  O.  Thornton,  Otto  Spenker, 
D  \V.  Bird,  W.  C.  Brown. 

A.  W.  Phelps  &  Co.  began  last  week 
the  erection  of  a  new  packing-house  at 
Fullerton.  With  the  completion  of  this 
building  there  will  be  14  packing,  grain, 
and  fruit  warehouses  at  that  place. 

A  dispatch  from  Ripon.  Stanislaus 
county,  states  that  A.  Bacelieri  has  se 
cured  options  of  8250  acres  of  land  in 
the  south  San  Joaquin,  in  which  he  hopes, 
to  have  other  parties  join  with  him  in 
I)lanting  to  olives. 

A  shipment  of  10.000  fruit  trees  was 
received  at  Colfax  last  week  to  be  set 
out  in  the  orchards  near  there. 

M.  Haddock,  a  rancher  near  Lanker 
shim,  in  the  San  Fernando  valley,  caused 
the  arrest  last  week  of  two  county  hor- 
ticultural inspectors  while  endeavoring  to 
enforce  a  horticultural  law.  Mr.  Haddock 
claims  that  he  had  not  been  served  with 
a  notice  that  his  orchards  were  infected 
prior  to  the  attempt  made  by  the  inspec- 
tors to  spray  his  trees. 

It  Is  estimated  that  20,000  trees  of  vari- 
ous varieties  will  be  planted  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Merced  this  spring.  The  majority 
of  the  trees  to  be  planted  will  be  figs 
and  almonds. 

The  famous  Riviera  orchard  owned  by 
White,  Cooley  &  Cutts,  was  sold  last  week 
to  Mark  Klber.e;  of  San  Luis  Obispo.  The 
ranch  consists  of  about  380  acres,  is  lo- 
cated partly  in  Butte  and  partly  in  Sut- 
ter counties,  and  is  planted  almost  en 
tirely  to  fruit  trees. 

Apricot  trees  in  the  foothills  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Santa  Clara  valley  com- 
menced blossoming  last  week.  Blenheims 
were  the  first  variety  to  blossom,  fol 
lowed  by  the  Moorparks.  Unless  the  rain 
comes  to  damage  the  pollen,  the  chances 


are  that  a  heavy  setting  of  fruit  will  take 
place. 

A  large  number  of  parties  around 
Healdsburg,  Sonoma  county,  are  planting 
prune  trees  this  season.  In  most  cases 
the  acreage  is  small,  but  in  the  aggregate 
will  make  a  large  addition  to  the  prune 
production  of  that  district. 

On  last  Tuesday  afternoon  a  meeting 
of  apple  growers  was  held  at  Sebastopol, 
and  an  organization  formed  known  as  the 
Sebastopol  Apple  Growers'  Union.  The 
new  organization  has  been  incorporated, 
and  the  object  is  to  work  for  the  best 
interests  of  its  members. 

A  very  large  acreage,  said  to  be  1000, 
will  be  planted  to  citrus  fruits,  including 
oranges,  lemons,  and  grapefruit,  by  a 
development  company  northwest  of  Rialto 
this  season.  A  pipe  line  is  being  con- 
structed to  carry  irrigating  water  to  the 
new  district. 

A  report  was  sent  out  last  week  by 
the  Newark  Fruit  Canning  Co.  stating 
that  the  prospects  for  a  large  crop  of 
apricots  and  peaches  in  th^  district 
around  the  southern  end  of  San  Francisco 
bay  were  very  good.  A  good-sized  crop 
is  anticipated,  the  quality  is  expected  to 
be  very  good,  and  as  the  stocks  of  canned 
and  dried  fruit  are  light,  prices  will 
doubtless  be  good  also. 

Louis  F.  Scribner,  of  Pasadena,  is  at 
present  at  Sebastopol  where  he  has  quite 
a  force  of  people  at  work  sending  out 
Himalaya  berry  plants  by  mail.  Mr. 
Scribner  hopes  to  send  out  something 
like  a  million  plants  in  this  manner  be- 
fore the  season  closes. 

A  new  fruit  company  has  been  organ- 
ized at  Santa  Cruz,  known  as  the  Ewell 
Fruit  Co..  and  incorporated  for  $50,000. 

Dr.  E.  E.  Baker  of  Oakland  has  as- 
sumed the  management  of  the  Tropical 
Fruit  &  Production  Co.,  capitalized  at 
$2,500,000,  with  offices  in  San  Francisco. 
The  company  expects  to  raise  and  pur- 
chase tropical  fruits  and  will  operate  its 
own  steamer  to  carry  products  from  Pa- 
nama to  San  Pedro. 

The  San  Lorenzo  Canning  Company's 
plant,  which  has  been  lying  idle  for  some 
time,  is  again  being  put  in  shape  for  can- 
ning the  coming  season.  Efforts  are  now 
being  made  to  secure  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  early  crop  of  asparagus. 

A  new  cannery  is  to  be  built  at  New- 
ark. Alameda  county,  at  once,  that  will 
be  ready  to  handle  vegetables  by  April  1. 

For  some  time  past  the  news  has  been 
whispered  around  in  fruit  circles  that 
several  of  the  largest  green-fruit  broker- 
age firms  in  California  would  be  pur- 
chased by  an  Eastern  concern.  Within 
the  past  few  days  the  matter  has  been 
made  public  from  New  York.  The  dis- 
patches stated  that  the  Earl  Fruit  Co., 
which  is  the  biggest  deciduous  shipping 
concern  in  the  country,  as  well  as  the 
Pioneer  Fruit  Co.,  the  next  largest,  and 
the  Producers'  Fruit  Co.,  another  large 
shipper,  besides  several  smaller  concerns, 
have  all  passed  under  the  control  of 
Joseph  Di  Giorgio,  formerly  of  Baltimore, 
but  now  of  New  York.  The  new  owner 
of  these  companies  is  said  to  have  asso- 
ciated with  him  Hugh  Connolly  and  Jas. 
R.  Fanning,  both  prominent  auction-house 
people  in  the  East.  It  is  further  stated 
that  the  interest  controlled  by  W.  E.  Ger- 
ber  of  Sacramento  for  several  years  past, 
secured  $500,000  for  the  control  of  the 
Earl  Fruit  Co.,  and  that  the  control  of 
the  Pioneer  and  Producers'  companies  cost 
about  $100,000.  For  some  years  these 
companies  have  marketed  their  fruits 
through  the  California  Fruit  Distributors, 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  same  market- 
ing method  will  be  pursued,  leaving  Man- 
ager McKevitt  in  charge.  It  is  not  ex- 
pected that  this  change  of  control  will 
materially  affect  the  handling  of  decidu- 
ous fruits  the  coming  season. 

A  note  from  Elmore  Chase,  of  Fair 


THE  AILSA  CRAIG  ONION 

Is  the  greatly  advertised  English  exhibition 
onion,  so  highly  recommended  by  our 
State  University. 
Our  "191  1  Garden  Guide"  tells  all  about  the 
onion,  which  is  considered  the  best  of  all 
onion  novelties.  Mailed  free;  -wnte  today. 

C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO. 

123  Market  Street 
San  Francisco 


SMYRNA  PARK  NURSERIES 

360  acres  devoted  entirely  to  Deciduous  Trees. 

WHOLESALE  and  RETAIL. 

Write  for  special  price  list  on  all  varieties  of  Peaches,  Plums, 
Cherries,  Pears,  Almonds,  Nectarines,  Apples,  etc.  Trees  True  to 
Name.    Strong,  healthy  and  vigorous.    Immediate  deliveries. 

CAMPIN  &  MOFFET,  Props., 
Ceres,  California. 


EUCALYPTUS  TREES 

BY  THE  MILLIONS 

for  November  and  Spring  planting.  Trees  planted  in  November  will 
stand  the  summer  heat  and  produce  a  larger  per  cent  of  live  trees. 
Our  21  years  of  experience  places  us  in  the  front  ranks  of  successful 
growers,  which  should  mean  something  toward  your  success.  Write 
us  for  information. 

COVINA  NURSERIES, 
312  Byrne  Bldg.,  comer  Third  and  Broadway, 
Lo6  Angeles,  Cal. 


Best   Nursery  Stock 

IF  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST  NURSERY  STOCK,  PUT  UP  IN 
THE  BEST  MANNER  AND  AT  A  FAIR  PRICE,  SEND  US  A  LIST 
OF  YOUR  WANTS  AND  WE  WILL  GLADLY  QUOTE  YOU. 

EUCALYPTUS  IN  ANY  QUANTITY,  AS  WELL  AS  A  FIRST- 
CLASS  LINE  OF  GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK. 

MARSHALL  NURSERIES,  Box  652,  FRESNO,  CAL. 


REDUCED  PRICES  ON  EUCALYPTUS  TREES 

We  offer  a  large  .stock  of  the  tree  that  made  San  .Jose  famous — the  tree  of 
the  sudden  saw  log — the  tree  that  will  yield  you  an  income  as  long  as  time 
shall  last.  The  genuine  Blue  Eucalyptus;  also  the  red  gums  Rostrata  and 
Tereticornis. 

Roses,  Roses— all  the  leading  kinds.  Acacias,  Silk  Oaks.  Peppers,  Dracae- 
nas. Hedge  Plants,  Fruit  Trees.     Black  Walnut   Seedlings  cheap. 

Giant  Himalaya.  Loganberry,  Superlative  and  Yellow  Antwerp  Raspberries. 
The  "San  Francisco."  a  veritable  giant  among  strawberries. 
Prices  right.    Lists  mailed  free.    Correspondence  and  inspection  invited. 
Wolesale  and  retail.    Write  and  see  if  we  are  not  a  LIVE  WIRE. 

HARDING  IVUR.SKRV  COMPAIVY 

Corner  Chase  and  Alum  Rock  Ave.,  .San  .lose.  California. 


Special  Prices  on  all  the  Leading  Varieties  of 

Almonds,  Peaches,  Plums,  Apricots  and  Cherries 

All  trees  strong  and  thrifty. 
Guaranteed  true  to  name. 

ACAMPO  NURSERY  COMPANY,    :    Acampo,  Cal. 
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Oaks,  states  that  so  far  this  season  he  has 
inspected  10,000  trees,  more  than  halt'  of 
which  were  almond,  before  they  were  set 
out  in  Sacramento  county.  A  better  grade 
of  nursery  stock  is  being  planted  this  year 
than  usual. 

The  first  carload  of  oranges  shipped 
from  the  Oasis  ranch,  in  the  Coachella 
valley,  brought  $3.95  per  box. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS  ITEMS. 

Celery  growers  in  Orange  county  re- 
ceived $78,000  for  January  output.  They 
expect  to  receive  a  total  of  $400,000  for 
this  season's  crop. 

The  original  estimate  of  2000  acres 
planted  to  cotton  in  the  Coachella  valley 
for  the  coming  season  will  doubtless  be 
exceeded.  Some  claims  are  made  that 
fully  6000  acres  will  be  devoted  to  cotton 
this  year. 

The  first  carload  shipment  of  cabbages 
from  the  Coachella  valley  was  made  this 
week.  The  acreage  is  small  this  season, 
but  the  quality  will  be  good.  The  early 
Winningstadt  variety  has  been  generally 
planted. 

Over  200  acres  have  been  contracted  to 
be  planted  to  tomatoes  in  the  Healdsburg 
section  this  season.  The  California  Fruit 
Canneries  Association  will  take  all  that 
can  be  raised  on  this  acreage  at  $7  per 
ton,  where  the  grower  furnishes  his  own 
boxes.  The  tomatoes  will  be  shipped  to 
Santa  Rosa. 

.J.  W.  Dougherty  cut  the  first  asparagus 
of  the  season  on  his  farm  near  Lodi  last 
week.  Mr.  Dougherty  has  a  big  crop  of 
"grass"  as  a  result  of  an  experiment  of 
planting  it  on  the  sandy  sediment  soils 
instead  of  peat  lands,  and  as  a  result 
of  his  success  it  is  predicted  that  many 
other  farmers  in  that  vicinity  will  be- 
come growers  of  this  vegetable. 

A  lai'ge  acreage  in  the  southern  ijart 
of  Tulare  county  is  being  planted  to  euca- 
lyptus this  season.  Several  million  trees 
have  been  received  by  planters  in  that 
locality. 

The  sewer  farm  belonging  to  the  city 
of  Fresno  will  soon  be  a  money  maker. 
For  the  past  season  the  barley  hay  on 
this  place  sold  for  $3500.  At  this  time 
200  acres  on  the  farm  are  being  planted 
to  alfalfa. 

The  Los  Angeles  Public  Market  Co.  has 
filed  i)apers  for  reincorporation  with  a 
cajjital  stock  of  two  and  a  half  millions 
of  dollars.  The  increased  capital  stock 
will  allow  this  company  to  enlarge  its 
building,  making  it  one  of  the  largest 
public  markets  in  the  world. 

M.  Lovelace  recently  purchased  a  big 
traction  engine,  with  which  he  intends 
to  plow  5000  acres  of  the  Huron  Sink  in 
the  west  side  of  Kings  county,  which  he 
will  plant  to  Egyptian  corn. 


MISCELLANEOUS  NEWS  NOTES. 

The  Sutter-Butte  Canal  Co.  filed  articles 
of  incorporation  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$2,500,000,  last  week.  This  new  corpora- 
tion will  do  business  in  Butte  and  Sutter 
counties,  and  expects  to  build  canals  for 
irrigation  in  that  district.  It  is  stated 
that  most  of  the  stock  of  this  company 
will  be  sold  in  the  East. 

A  meeting  was  held  at  Vancouver, 
Wash.,  last  week,  which  was  attended 
by  200  delegates,  representing  38  asso- 
ciations, for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a 
corporation  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,- 
000,000.  The  purpose  of  the  corporation 
is  to  clear  the  logged-off  lands  between 
the  Cascade  range  of  mountains  and  the 
coast. 

The  new  alfalfa  mill  at  Orland  is  to  be 
rushed  to  completion  as  soon  as  the  spur 
track  from  the  S.  P.  is  run  into  their 
grounds. 

News  from  Lake  county  states  that  Al- 
cove valley,  on  Kelsey  creek,  about  four 
miles  south  of  Kelseyville,  has  been  pur- 
chased by  a  syndicate  and  will  be  used 


as  a  reservoir  lor  a  big  irrigation  project. 
A  dam  to  cost  $150,000  is  to  be  built, 
which  will  impound  sufficient  water  to 
irrigate  the  whole  of  Big  valley.  If  this 
project  is  carried  out,  it  will  be  the  big- 
gest event  for  the  farmers  that  has  ever 
happened  in  Lake  county. 

Francis  P.  Anderson,  of  Minnesota,  pur- 
chased last  week  from  the  Dunsmuir  es- 
tate, 160  acres,  one  and  a  half  miles  north 
of  Ferris,  Riverside  county.  The  new 
owner  will  plant  60  acres  of  land  to  euca- 
lyptus and  100  acres  to  alfalfa. 

A  new  basket  factory  is  to  be  estab- 
lished at  Lodi  by  W.  P.  Angelo,  the  owner 
of  the  Pacifc  Basket  &  Barrel  Co.  of  San 
Francisco.  The  new  factory  will  be  ready 
for  turning  out  baskets  by  the  first  of 
April. 

The  supervisors  of  Fresno  county  have 
joined  with  Tulare  county  officials  in  a 
war  of  extermination  against  ground 
squirrels. 

The  Colusa  Sun  is  advocating  that  the 
farmers  living  in  the  valley  around  that 
town  should  sink  artesian  wells,  so  that 
the  fine  land  there  may  be  placed  under 
irrigation. 

There  is  an  unusually  large  crop  of 
acorns  around  Inwood,  Tehama  county. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  are  over  1000 
head  of  porkers  in  the  scrub  oak  thickets 
at  this  point.  The  principal  feeders  are 
Mr.  Elwood,  Mr.  Chatam,  J.  D.  Aldridge 
and  W.  H.  Rupert. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


If  you  read  the  full-page  announce- 
ment of  the  Fresno  Nursery  Co.  that 
appeared  in  our  last  week's  issue,  you 
probably  noticed  that  there  was  an  omis- 
sion of  a  part  of  a  sentence  in  the  ad. 
This  omission  was  not  intentional,  simply 
a  mistake.  Read  the  ad.  again  this  week, 
and  if  you  are  thinking  of  planting  peach 
trees,  send  to  this  firm  for  catalogue  and 
price-list.  The  Fresno  Nursery  is  long 
established,  has  good  trees,  true  to  name, 
and  the  price  and  treatment  you  will  re- 
ceive will  be  right.  F.  H.  Wilson,  the 
proprietor,  and  Chas.  A.  Chambers,  the 
secretary,  are  well  known  to  many  Ri'iiat. 
PitK.ss  readers  who  have  done  business 
with  them  for  years  past. 


Attention  is  called  to  the  advertisement 
of  the  H.  O.  Harrison  Co.,  of  San  Fian- 
cisco,  who  are  the  Coast  Agents  for  the 
"Everett  30"  automobile.  Write  to  the 
firm  for  their  printed  matter  describing 
their  car,  if  you  are  thinking  of  buying 
a  machine. 


Business  is  good  in  agricultural  books 
these  days.  Not  only  are  we  selling  large 
quantities  of  "California  Fruits"  and 
"California  Vegetables,"  but  also  sending 
out  other  books,  especially  those  treating 
of  hogs,  poultry,  and  alfalfa.  A  new  book 
on  our  shelves  is  "Swine  in  America," 
by  Coburn,  price  $2.50  postpaid.  Send 
for  it. 


BEMINGWAY'S  IFAD  ARSriNATE 

THK  I'KRKKCT  I'KOIJI  CT 

Combines  the  highest  standard  of 
manufacture  with  chemical  and  pliysi- 
cal  qualities  giving  sticking  power, 
miscibility  and  extremely  line  division. 
It  meets  tlie  most  e,\acting  requirements 
of  the  modern  scientific  orchardist, 

HEMINGWAY'.S    LEAD  ARSENATE 
fully    complies    with    the    new  federal 
law.'     15%    Arsenic    Acid  guaranteed. 
Send  for  booklet  and  prices. 

Full  stocks  carried  by 
C.  HENRY  SMITH,  Const  Agent, 
24  CiiHfornia  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
HEMINGWAY'S  LONDON  PURPLE  CO., 
LTD.,  (;4-«0  Water  St.,  Ne"'  York. 


EUCALYPTUS 

All  varieties  and  sl/.es;  extra  liardy 
stock.  "The  ttnest  trees  I  ever  saw,"  Is 
the  verdict  of  all  who  see  them.  Write  to- 
day for  free  booklet  P  on  their  culture, 
etc.    Questions  gladly  answered. 

LLOYD  R.  TAYLOR,  Modesto,  Cal. 

Ask  for  SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  STATE 
For  Bale  by  all  the  large  groceries,  or 
D.  A.  SNOW,  Lincoln  Avenue,  «in  Jose,  Cil, 


Available 
Nitrogen  ■ 


is  the  thing  in  practical 
fertilizing. 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

is  the  cheapest  and  most  available 
form    of  Nitrogen  for    all  crops. 

"The  Cost  of  Available  Nitrate,"  Sent  Free 

It  is  worth  dollars  to  you.  In  this  book  Prof.  Voorhees 
shows  how  the  American  farmer  could  have  saved 
$17,000,000  on  the  cost  of  nitrogen  in  1909.  Address 

Dr.  William  S.  Myers,  Director  of  Propa|{anda  71  Nassau  Street 

No  Branch  Offices  NEW  \ORK 


ELJCALYF»XUS   IN  VARIETY 

WATCH  THIS  SPACE  FOR  SLAUGHTERING  PRICES.  WILL  DIS- 
COUNT ANY  QUOTATION  FOR  TREES  OF  OUR  QUALITY.  Plant  the  Peta- 
Uur.a  nine  Gum  of  sterling  value  that  has  made  the  Eucalyptus  famous  o«  er 
the  <'<i:ist.     Am  |»rei»ared  to  ship  on  .sight  by  carload. 

Address.  W.  A.  T.  STRATTON,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


Plant  Now 

8  CALIFORNIA 

CRACKER  JACK  SWEET  PEAS 

FOR  25  CENTS 

Each  Color  in  Separate  Packet. 
Dorothy  Eckford,  pure  white. 
Hon.  Mrs.  E.  Kenyon,  pale  yel- 
low. 

King  Edward  VII,  deep  rich 
red. 

Lady  Grisel  Hamilton,  lavender. 
Aurora,  or'atijic,  striped  white. 
Gladys  Unwin,  pure  pink. 
Helen  Pierce,  mottled  lilne  and 
white. 

Helen  Lewis,  orange  pink. 

Sweet  Peas  free  by  mail. 

FREE— Onr  new  Seed  Book 
for  1911 — describing  many  new 
and  rare  creations  in  tlowers 
and  vegetables. 

H.  M.  SANBORN  CO. 

517  I4th  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


BLACKBERRIES 

There  is  big  money  in  growing 
(xiant  Himalaya  Blackberries. 

For  early,  plant  Early  Crandall. 

We  .still  have  Grapevines.  Rhu- 
barl),  Dewberries,  etc. 

Strawberry  Plants  All  Sold. 

Address  for  Prices 

G.  H,  HOPKINS  &  SON, 
Burbank,  Cal. 


BERRY  PLANTS 


LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 


PASADENA.  CAL. 


R.  F.  D. 


The  Boss  Tree  Protector 

Made  of  Yucca  Palm 

Is  cheap,  durable,  and 
quickly  put  on  the  tree.  It 
prevents  rabbits  from  de- 
stroying your  trees.  A  sure 
protection  against  frost, 
sunburn,  grasshoppers  or 
dry  winds.  Can  be  easily 
moved;  will  last  for  years. 
Send  for  samples. 


Price 

Per  1000 

10  in.  long,  7  In.  wide,  $9.50 
12  in.  long,  7  in.  wide,  10.50 
14  in.  long,  7  in.  wide,  11.50 
16  in.  long,  7  in.  wide,  13.00 
18  in.  long,  7  in.  wide,  14.50 
24  in.  long,  7  in.  wide,  17.00 
30  in.  long,  7  in.  wide,  20.00 

YUCCA  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1380  Willow  Street,  Los  Angele*.  Cal. 


SURPLUS  TREES 

170  Prunes  on  Peach  Root,  %  feet. 

200  Prunes  on  Peach  Koot,  %  feet. 

100  Prunes  on  Almond,  %  feet. 

40  Prunes  on  Almond,  %  feet. 

60  Prunes  on  Myrabolan, feet. 

140  Prunes  on  Myrabolan,  %  feet. 

70  Sugar  Prunes  on  Almond,  %  feet. 

1000  Peaches,  Mulr,  Lovell,  Phillips,  Triumph, 

Kloerta  and  Assorted,  ^^j;  feet. 
1800  Apples,  Jonathan,  K.  Hpltzenberx,  Banana 

and  others,  mostly  feet. 
125  Huntingdon  Elms,  feet. 
Write  for  prices. 

T.  J.  TRUE, 
StanixlnuH  NiirHery^,  Modesto,  R.  I).  1. 


SEED 


CATALOG 


READY  TO  Mail 

The  leading  Seed  Catalog  of  the  West — 
Lilly's  Catalog.  Your  1911  crop  depends 
on  GOOD  seed  — send  for  this  Catalog 
and  get  the  best.    Write  now  to  the 

CHAS.  H.  LILLY  CO.,  Seattle,  Wn. 


EUCALYPTUS 

Best  varieties,  targe  well  rooted  plants. 
Home  balled  for  distant  shipment  at  trilling 
extra  cost.  Large  lots  grown  by  contract 
Circular  Free. 

RIVERSIDE  NURSERY 
320  Blver  street.  Santa  Cruz.  Cal. 

HENRY  SHAW 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy, 


FEEDING  BREEDING  EWES. 


The  lambing  season  has  just  com- 
menced in  California  and  the  following 
excerpt  from  a  speech  of  C.  J.  Kennedy 
hefore  the  Iowa  Sheep  Breeders  and 
Wool  Growers  Association  should  prove 
of  benefit  to  the  sheep  men. 

■Immediately  after  the  lambs  are 
weaned  the  ewe  flock  should  receive  at- 
tention. The  aim  should  be  to  feed  and 
handle  the  flock  in  such  a  way  as  to  se- 
cure the  largest  number  possible  of 
strong,  healthy  lambs  at  lambing  time. 

The  practice  of  "flushing"  the  ewes  is 
a  good  one.  By  "flushing"  we  mean  put- 
tin  the  ewes  on  a  ration  that  is  highly 
nutritious  and  very  palatable,  for  about 
three  weeks  previous  to  the  time  of 
mating  in  order  that  they  may  be  rapidly 
gaining  in  flesh  when  bred.  "Flushed" 
ewes  not  only  produce  more  twin  lambs, 
but  are  much  more  likely  to  breed.  Some 
may  say  that  twins  are  not  desirable. 
Experiments  show  that  ewes  suckling 
twins  do  not  lose  any  more  flesh  than 
those  with  one  lamb  and  that  twins  make 
as  rapid  gains  as  singles.  This  is  an  easy 
way  to  double  the  profits  of  the  breeding 
flock.  For  "flushing"  the  ewes,  a  good 
alfalfa,  clover  or  rape  patch  will  serve  a 
useful  purpose.  Where  these  are  not 
available  a  grairi  ration,  composed  of 
equal  parts  by  weight  of  bran,  oats  and 
corn,  fed  to  the  extent  of  one  pound  per 
day  per  ewe  in  addition  to  the  regular 
pasture  will  prove  very  helpful." 

Another  valuable  food  not  touched 
upon  by  Mr.  Kennedy  is  the  feeding  of 
carrots  to  the  breeding  ewes.  The  David 
.lacks'  Corporation  of  Monterey  county 
handle  thousands  of  ew^es  every  season, 
and  they  find  that  carrots  are  the  best 
milk  producers.  The  more  milk  the  ewe 
gives,  the  greater  the  size  of  the  lamb, 
and  if  a  lamb  is  not  given  sufl[icient  milk 
while  young  It  becomes  stunted  and  no 
amount  of  subsequent  feeding  will  make 
up  for  the  lack  of  nourishment  as  a  lamb. 


THE  DEADLY  ANTHRAX. 


In  his  report.  State  Veterinarian  Ur. 
Charles  Keane  gives  the  following  page 
on  anthrax,  which  he  says  has  continued 
to  be  the  cause  of  severe  losses  to  our 
live  stock  during  the  past  two  years,  as 
it  has  been  in  former  years.  As  long 
as  live  stock  are  run  on  infected  pastures, 
just  as  sure  will  fatalities  occur  from 
this  disease.  Once  infected,  a  pasture 
remains  infected  indefinitely,  and  as  soon 
as  the  feed  in  such  a  pasture  becomes 
short,  animals  start  to  die.  This  is  prob- 
ably due  to  the  fact  that  infection  ex- 
ists close  to  the  grass  roots.  This  fact 
is  so  well  recognized  on  some  of  our 
larger  beef  ranges,  on  which  in  former 
years  anthrax  was  the  cause  of  severe 
losses,  that  the  infected  range  is  not 
allowed  to  be  fed  off  too  close.  The  cat- 
tle are  taken  off  early  and  only  put  back 
after  a  new  growth  of  feed  appears. 

On  many  of  the  smaller  ranches  this 
procedure  can  not  be  carried  out  on  ac- 
count of  lack  of  feed.  On  these  places, 
in  most  instances,  preventive  vaccina- 
ttion  is  attempted,  with  variable  results. 
In  some  instances  cattle  continue  to  die 
after  vaccination,  while  in  others  vac- 
cination when  properly  performed,  ap- 
pears tc  check  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease. 

Anthra'  is  a  very  serious  disease,  es- 
pecially when  it  occurs  in  a  dairy  herd. 
It  is  directly  communicable  to  man,  who 
may  possibly  become  infected  through 
the  milk  from  an  infected  cow.  The  dis- 
ease appears  very  suddenly,  as  a  rule,  one 
or  more  cows  being  found  dead  which  a 
<  short  time  previous  were  apparently  en- 


joying good  health.  While  any  disease 
in  a  milch  cow  that  causes  a  high  fever 
will  eventually  suppress  milk  secretion, 
there  is  a  period,  however,  during  the 
early  stages  of  the  disease  in  which  milk 
is  secreted. 

Grave  danger  exists  if  such  milk  is 
used  for  human  conHumi)tion.  On  ac- 
count of  the  virulence  of  this  disease, 
and  its  suddenness  in  attack,  measures 
are  adopted  by  this  Department  to  pro- 
hibit the  use  for  any  purpose  of  milk 
from  any  cows  in  a  dairy  where  anthrax 
exists.  Such  milk  is  ordered  destroyed 
immediately  after  milking  and  until  such 
time  as  it  would  appeal'  that  the  disease 
has  abated. 

During  August  and  September  of  1909, 
serious  outbreaks  of  anthrax  occurred 
among  the  cows  in  four  dairies  in  Solano 
county.  Two  hundred  and  three  cows 
died  from  this  disease  in  these  four 
dairies  in  the  course  of  about  two  weeks. 

The  following  reports  of  outbreaks  of 
anthrax  were  investigated  by  this  De- 
partment during  the  past  two  years: 

Kings  county,  on  three  ranches;  Mer- 
ced county,  on  four  ranches;  San  Benito 
county,  on  three  ranches;  Stanislaus 
county,  on  one  ranch ;  Kern  county,  on 
one  ranch;  Contra  Costa  county,  on  six 
ranches;  Glenn  county,  on  one  ranch; 
Colusa  county,  on  one  ranch;  Solano 
county,  on  seven  ranches;  Yolo  county, 
on  two  ranches;  Inyo  county,  on  eleven 
ranches;  Monterey  county,  on  three 
ranches;  Tehama  county,  on  five  ranches; 
Sacramento  county,  on  two  ranches;  San 
.loaquin  county,  on  one  ranch;  Sonoma 
county,  on  one  ranch. 

Tiie  above  does  not  come  near  repre- 
senting the  outbreaks  of  anthrax  during 
the  past  two  years.  In  many  instances 
deaths  among  live  stock  due  to  anthrax 
occur  on  the  ranges  along  our  large  river 
courses  and  no  notification  is  received 
at  this  office  regarding  same. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 

A  letter  received  the  past  week  from 
Thornton  S.  Glide,  of  Davis,  states  that 
he  has  bought  all  of  the  Short-horn  cattle 
belonging  to  his  mother,  Mrs.  Lizzie  S. 
Glide,  of  Sacramento,  including  all  the 
registered  show  herd  as  well  as  the  range 
cattle.  This  famous  herd  of  Short-horns 
was  started  over  thirty  years  ago  by  the 
late  .1.  H.  Glide.  All  were  originally  reg- 
istered, but  on  account  of  numbers  of 
the  stock  running  on  the  range,  the  work 
of  registering  had  to  be  discontinued,  at 
least  that  part  of  the  herd  that  was  not 
kept  confined.  However,  the  range  herd 
are  all  pure-bloods,  though  not  registered, 
as  only  the  very  best  bulls  that  money 
could  buy  have  ever  been  used  on  the 
range.  As  a  breeding  herd,  the  fact  of 
this  stock  being  run  on  the  range  the 
year  round  and  not  fed  nor  pampered, 
will  make  them  more  valuable  to  many 
breeders  who  want  foundation  stock.  Mr. 
Glide  has  an  announcement  of  100  bulls 
for  sale  in  this  issue. 

M.  M.  Nunes  has  brought  suit  asking 
for  a  restraining  order  of  injunction  pre- 
cluding Dr.  George  Gordon,  county  live- 
stock insjiector  of  Kings  county,  from  in- 
terfering with  the  removal  of  his  150 
cows  and  100  hogs  from  his  ranch,  sixteen 
miles  south  of  Hanford.  Mr.  Nunes  claims 
that  Dr.  Gordon  did  not  visit  his  ranch 
when  he  placed  it  under  quarantine. 

Receipts  of  live  st,ock  at  the  Union 
Stockyards  at  Chicago  up  to  February  1.5 
this  year  are  much  heavier  than  during 
1910.  For  the  first  45  days  of  1911  the 
increase  in  receipts  for  cattle  were  23,116 
heard;  salves,  15,0.59;  hogs,  114,822;  sheep, 
1.50,208;  horses,  1080. 

According  to  the  Price  Current,  the 
number  of  hogs  packed  from  November  1 
to  February  15  in  the  various  packing 
centers,  from  Chicago  westward  to  the 


Salvador  Stock  Farm,  Napa,  Cal. 


I  hnvc  iiiiiiucNtioiiiibl.v  the  lifNt  lot  of  Shire  Stallions  on  the  Coaiit  nn<I  I 
am  HellinK  nt  |irici-M  » hl<-h  nre  lon  er  than  you  have  been  In  the  hahit  of  pay- 
Ins  for  inferli^r  stoek. 

I  eun  Hell  you  n  eood  liorne  nt  prIeeM  ranRlng  between  ^1400  and  9IU0U. 
Come  to  X»pa  and  nee  my  ntoek. 

HENRY  WHEATLEY,  Napa.  Cal. 


100  SHORT-HORN  BULLS 


KING  EDWARD'S 
GET 
Won  32  Prizes 
at 

State  Fair 
Sacramento 
1910 


IN  SINGLE  OR  CARLOAD  LOTS 

The.se  Bulls  are  range  bred  and  sired  by  calves 
of  King  Edward,  llillcrest  Hero,  and  other  prize 
bulls.    For  further  particulars  write  to 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE 
Dav^is,      -     -      -      -  Cal. 


America's 
Leading  Horse  Importers 

At  the  six  World's  Fairs  since  1900,  our  Percheron 
Stallions  have  won  every  Championship,  and  every 
first  prize  except  two. 

At  the  recent  California  State  Fair  our  Percherons 
and  French  Coach  Stallions  won  14  Clold  Mfdals  and 
both  Championships. 

When  you  want  the  best  come  to  us. 

McLaughlin  bros., 


OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Pratt's  A^nimal  and  THe  t>esi 
Poultry  Regulators  ™«»kc< 


G  &  S  AXLE  GREASE— 30  years  of  satisfaction. 

H  &  L  AXLE  GREASE— for  60  years  in  constant  use; 

THE  ONLY  PERFECT  LUBKICANTS 

Use  only  one-fourth  of  what  you  would  use  of  any  other. 

Whixxier  COBURIV  CO. 

San  Francisco  IVf anufacturers 


AGENTS  WEATHERPROOF*  COMPO  ROOFING 
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ASK   Viil  K  DKALKK  FDR 

EL  DORADO  COCOAPMUX  OIL  CAKE 

CHICKENS    AND    IVIILK  COWS 

(  heapest  Food  In  the  Market  to-day.     If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  It, 

AlinKKHH 

EL   DORADO   OIL  WORKS 

149  CALIFORNIA  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


WESTERN  F»IF»E  AND  STEEL  CO. 

(4UCCE880R8  TO 
KRANCIS  SMITH  &  CO..  Manufacturers  of 


FOR  TOWN   WATER  WORKS 
Hydraulic,  irrigation  and  Power  PlanU,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.    All  Sizes. 
Office,  9  Prenont  Street.      Worki  at  8th  and  Towniend,  San  Franclico.  California 

Water  and  OU  Tanks— all  blzes,  Coating  all  slzea  of  Hlpea  with  Asphaltum 
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Horse  Owners!  Use 

GO]!IBATJL,T'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe,  Speedy*  and  PosltWe  €ar« 
The  safest.  BestBtlSTER  ever  used.  Takei 
ttie  place  of  all  hnaments  for  mild  or  severe  action, 
Removee  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SUPEKSKnKS  ALL  CAUTEBF 
O  K  FI  KING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 
Every  battle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  »1. SO  per  bottle,  Sold  by  drngfrlats,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
ts  use.  Send  for  descriptive  clrcnlars. 
fHE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


.JOHN  I^YNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns;  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321 
Petaluma,  Cal. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE — Short- 
horned  Durhams.  Address  E.  S.  Driver 
Antelope,  Cal. 

POLLED  JERSEY  CATTLE — Some  on  Pa- 
cific coast.  Chas,  S.  Hatfield,  Secretary, 
.Spring'lield,  Ohio, 

N,  H,  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal.  Jerseys. 
Service  Bulls  and  Bull  Calves  for  sale. 


SWINE 


STUDARUS  &  CUNNINGHAM,  Mills,  Cal, 
Registered  O,  I.  C,  swine. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS 
Both  sexes.    C,  A.  Stowe,  Stockton,  Cal. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  Niles,  Cal, 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires, 

GEO,  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  .San  ,loa(iuin  Co,, 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes, 

G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins.  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  also 
Short-horns. 

H.  B.  WINTRINGHAM,  Middletown,  Lake 
Co..  Cal.    Breeder  of  Tamworths, 


ANGORA  GOATS  KOR  .SALE. 

Three  young  registered  buck,s  and  GOO 
ewes  and  wethers  cheap, 

F.  ,S.  RIC  E, 
:tO::0  (  liaiiiidon  St.,  OnkluiKL  Cal. 

Cutter's  Anfhrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  siven  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  oi 
California  stockmen  because  they  give 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  oui 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABOR/\TORY 

p.  0.  Box  257,  BERKELEY,  CAL 


46%  PROTEIN  and  10%  FAT 
Cows,  Calves,  Poultry 

ALL  FARM  ANIMALS 

Highly  recommended  by  all  authori- 
ties.    The   U,    S,   Agricultural  Depart- 
ment says:    "It   is  almost  without  an 
equal  as  a  concentrated  feed." 
Sold  bv  Dealers.    Astk  for  Literature, 
I'ACIFIC  OIL  MILLS,  SEATTLE. 


FOR  SALE 

FOUR  THOROUGHBRED  AYRSHIRE 
BULLS,  Aged  12  to  20  Months. 

If  you  don't  want  tuberculosis,  breed  the 
Ayrshlres. 
J.  W.  &  J.  D.  McCORD 
Phone  Red  123.  Haniopd.  Cal. 


HARNESS 
SADDLES 
HORSE 
COLLARS 


They  Last  Longer  "®l 

The  only  sure  way  to  get  a  HOME 
Industry  Harne.«s  Is  to  look  for  the  Hercules  stamp. 
Made  by  W.  DAVIS  &  SOHS,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Your  Dealer  has  our  Catalogue  

Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

D*tl*n  IB   1400  FOURTH  ST..  SAN  FKANCISCO 

n  ADCD  Blake,  Mofntt  4  Towne,  Loi  Angelei 
rArKK  Blake,  MoFall  ak  Co.  Portland,  Oregon 


Rocky  Mountains,  amounted  to  7,615,000 
head,  as  against  7,825,000  head  the  same 
time  the  previous  season, 

W.  E.  Meeli  had  his  herd  of  hogs  on 
Bradford  Island,  Sacramento  river,  vac- 
cinated for  cholera  recently.  Mr.  Meek 
hopes  by  having  hogs  vaccinated  at  this 
time  that  they  will  be  immune  the  com- 
ing season  from  cholera. 

George  L.  ("Tex")  Rickard  left  New 
York  recently,  saying  that  he  was  bound 
for  Argentina  to  go  into  the  cattle  and 
sheep  business  in  that  country.  Mr.  Rick- 
ard states  that  he  is  through  with  the 
fighting  game,  as  there  is  nothing  in  it. 
Mr,  Rickard,  with  many  others,  is  looking 
to  Argentina  as  the  great  future  stock- 
bieeding  section. 

Southern  farmers  are  reported  to  be 
securing  good  mares  for  the  purpose  of 
breeding  mules  in  the  South,  commenc- 
ing this  season.  Heretofore  most  mules 
were  raised  in  the  Northern  States  and 
brought  South  and  sold  to  the  farmers 
for  plantation  work.  The  climate  and 
conditions  are  such  that  the  breeding  of 
mules  in  the  South  ought  to  be  very 
profitable, 

A  meeting  was  held  at  Chico  last  week 
at  which  parties  from  Oklahoma  agreed 
to  put  in  a  $14,000  alfalfa-meal  mill  at 
that  place  if  local  residents  would  take 
$7000  of  the  stock.  The  proposition  is 
now  before  the  Business  Men's  Associa- 
tion. 

According  to  figures  compiled  by  the 
Census  Bureau,  there  was  killed  in  the 
United  States  for  food  purposes  in  the 
year  1909,  36,443,000  hogs,  as  against  31.- 
900,000  head  of  all  other  animals. 


DAIRY  NOTES. 


According  to  the  Imperial  Enterprise, 
a  farmer  named  J.  D.  Conrad,  having  40 
acres  near  there,  sold  last  year  from 
his  place  $2386.97  worth  of  products, 
mostly  from  the  dairy.  His  figures  for 
1910  were  as  follows: 

Live  Stock   $  187.27 

Hay   35.00 

Butter-fat    1381.36 

Chickens    440.60 

Turkeys    207.69 

Grapes    26.70 

Miscelalneous    48.35 

Hogs    60.00 


Total   $2386.97 

A  movement  has  been  started  in  the 
vicinity  of  Holtville  in  the  Imi)erial  val- 
ley to  establish  a  cooperative  creamery 
at  that  place.  The  capital  stock  of  the 
new  concern  is  placed  at  $20,000,  of  which 
$4500  was  subscribed  at  a  meeting  held 
recently.  J.  D.  Kendrick  was  elected 
president  of  the  company  and  L.  D, 
Smith,  secretary. 

The  consolidated  creameries  around  El 
Centro,  now  known  as  the  Imperial  Val- 
ley Creamery  Co.,  are  paying  out  about 
$70,000  per  month  in  cream  checks  to 
ranchers.  The  new  consolidated  concern 
claims  to  be  saving  $3000  per  month  by 
handling  the  business'  which  was  for- 
merly transacted  by  four  creameries. 
This  saving  is  divided  between  the  milk 
producers  and  the  creamery  operators. 

Uriah  Serviss  is  having  80  acres  ad- 
joining Gridley  planted  to  alfalfa  and  will 
erect  a  large  barn  preparatory  to  starting 
a  large  dairy. 

The  city  council  of  Berkeley  has  a 
milk  ordinance  before  it,  which  if  passed 
will  allow  none  but  inspected  milk  to 
be  sold  in  that  city,  and  milk  must  pass 
certain  standards  before  being  offered  for 
sale.  The  ordinance  also  calls  for  the 
employment  of  a  milk  inspector  who  is 
a  veterinary  surgeon.  The  proposed  ol-- 
dinance  calls  for  a  minimum  score  of  80 
on  dairy-farm  milk,  and  90  points  on 
city  milk  plant  produce,  as  determined 
by  official  city  scoring,  all  milk  to  be 


Heavy  Fence 

For  Economy 

W OVEN-WIRE  FENCES  must  be  heavy  as 
they  have  to  turn  animals  by  sheer  strength 
of  the  wire.  A  fence  with  barbs  is  protected 
from  excessive  pressure  because  the  animal  fears  the 
barbs.  Remove  tlie  barbs  and  the  greatest  strength 
of  the  animal  is  thrown  upon  the  fence.  Its  wire.s 
must  be  lirger  and  stronger.  To  have  a  loug-li£e 
woven-wire  fence  tlie  fence  must  be  lieavy. 

AMERICAN 
FENCE 

is  a  thorouglily  galvanized  square  mesh  fence  of 
weight,  strength  and  durability.  Large  wires  are 
used  and  the  whole  fabric  is  woven  together  with 
tlie  American  hinged  joint  (patented) — the  most 
substantial  and  flexible  union  possible.  Both  wires 
are  positively  locked  and  firmly  held  against  sideslip 
and  yet  are  free  to  act  like  a  hinge  in  yielding  to 
pressure,  returning  quickly  to  place  without  bending 
or  injuring  the  metal. 

Dealers  Everywhere— ^i^!^'^^:;^:;^ 

where  farm  supplies  are  sold.  The  Fence  is  shipped  to  these 
points  in  carload  lots,  thereby  securinsj  the  cluTpest  transpor- 
t.ition,  and  the  saving  in  freight  thus  made  enaijles  it  to  be  sold 
■  It  the  lowest  prices.  Look  for  the  American  Fence  dealer  and 
Kct  the  substantial  advantasfes  he  is  enabled  to  offer.  He  is 
there  to  serve  the  purchaser  in  person,  ofTer  the  variety  o£ 
.selection  and  save  the  buyer  money  in  many  ways. 

FRANK  BAACKES,  Vice  President  and  General  Sales  Agent 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Company 

Chicago  New  York  Denver  San  Francisco 

Send  for  copy  of  American  Fence  News,'*  profusely  illustrated,  devoted  to  the  ifUrresfs 
o*  farmers  and  showin}^  hniv  fence  may  be  employed  to  enhance  the  earyiin^  power  of  a  farm, 
fu^-niiked  free  upon  appLuxttton, 


ERICKSON'S  PATENT  EXTERMINATOR 

A  CARTRIDGE  CHARGED  WITH  DEATH— Positively  tht  mosliffectivt  method  known  for  iitirminating 

■  jril  ■  J%  G noil  CDC     burrowing  pests.  Belter  than  poison, (or  it  Is  absolutely 
I  Kl  DUrnCnO     safe  and  acts  ONLY  on  pests  that  burrow.  Tests  maile  by 

H  II  I    m  «  the  Department  of  Agriculture  resulted  inunqualified  sat- 

I  II  SQUIRRELS  isfaction.  Awarded  the  Grand  Prize  A.-y.-P.E.,  Seattle. 

■  mllBMW  Simple,sife,effective,  Send  forbooklet.  Sold  by  Dealers. 
U  not,  write  to  Hit!  Fireworks  Co,,  Seattle,  Wasli. 

For  Sale  By  DUPONT  POWDER  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Portland,  Seattle,  Spokane,  Denver  and  St.  Louis 


"J  '  MAIN  andJIhowaSB,^^  i* 


Th/s  \s 
Second  Hand 
Pipe 


v.-.;-,-  ■ 


We  can  supply  you  with 
any  size  and  quantity  of 
Standard  Pipe  or  Casing— all  new 
threads  and  couplings — all  stock  guaranteed 
first  class.    Write  for  Prices  and  Particulars. 


HONEY 
BEES 


HIVE 
MONEY 


PHOENIX  TOOL  &  VALVE  COMPANY,  245  Harkel  SI..  San  Francises 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


Send  for  RaUln  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FBESNO  CALIFOBNIA. 

REDWOOD  TANKS 

IJIrect  to  Konsumer,  l  an  save  you  from  10* 
to  20^,  A  large  stock  on  liaiid.  Ciulck  delivery. 
Egg  cases,  Eucalyptus  Nursery  Hexes.  Fruit 
Boxes  and  Trays  o  all  kinds. 

R.   F  WILSON 
clepbone  2957  Stockton.  CaL 


MACABEE  COPHER  TRAP 


Small,  simple,  sure,  A  t  all  dealers.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  handle  Kaine,  send  20  cents  In 
stamps  and  mention  your  dealer's  name  and 
got  sample  by  mall,  postage  paid,  at  special 
rales.    Manufactured  by 

Z.  A.  MACABEE,  Los  Oatos,  CaL 


Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
tree  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  Information 
about  Patents,  Caveats,  Trademarks,  and 
Infringements. 

DBWBY,  STRONG  *  CO., 
llOi-(    Merchants    Bzckange    BldK.,  San 
Fr*ncls«o.    BatabUakad  IIU. 
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Time 
Has  Told 

You  don't  need  to 
experiment  on  a  rem- 
edy for  SpavliLKlnj- 
I  biine,  Curb,  Splint. 
Capped  Hot-k. Swollen 
Joints,  or  any  lame- 
  ness  of  liorHe  or  man. 

Kendall's  Spavin  Cure 

has  Own  tlic  unfalUnc:  riM.ii  cIv  f.T  40  years. 

tMlvi-r  Cni-k.  N.  Y.,  Apr.  8,  1909. 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Knosl.iiri;  l  ulls,  Vt. 

I  Imve  used  Kendall  s  Spavin  l  ure  for  tho  last  16 
yearK,and  it  never  baH  fulled  to  do  all  that  U  claimed 
for  II.    IVuiild  nut  be  xllhuul  It.  C.  A.  UaLlman. 

•  1  ■  bollle,  6  lor  tS.   At  all  drae  stores.  Ask  (or 
free  book,  "Treatise  on  the  Horse,  or  write  to — 
DR,  B.  J.  KSNDALL  CO.,    ENOSBURC  FALLS,  VT. 


COSTS  LESS 

USE  LESS 


The  rub  is  in  the  hub. 
But  HUB  sai/es  the  rub. 


ALL  DEALERS 


The  Brlninstool  Co. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Best  >b/!? 


BE  READY 

EMERGENCIES. 


iI.H.H 

orsB  Medicli 


.ili-Ipf.i-. 


H.H.H 

LINIMENT 


SHOULD  BE  IN  [VERY  HOME 
ASA  SArC-GUARD AGAINST 
SORE  THROAT,  SW£LLIN&S. 
y°ti7S" ,  SPRAINS.  RHEUMATISM. 
NEURALGIA,  STIFF  JOINTS.  LAMENESS. 
STOMACH  CRAMPS.  DIARRHOEA  .etc. 

THE  STOCKMAN  5  STAND  BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


GET  A  RANCH  FROM  BATTLING 
NELSON  ON  EASY  PAYMENTS 

$350  $3S0  $350 

l^^'lTt  rush  and  3^.'  riK'li  month  hiiyN  nwv 
of  thoH<'  htMiiillfiil  rU'h  level  liV^-iiere  Home 
FiirniM  in  the  l,i»ermore  \  alley.  No  het- 
ler  elimale,  no  better  land  for  u  prolitalile 
ponltr.v  ranch.  Only  ;{::  nillefi  from  Oak- 
land. 

TIII.'<  I.AM)  \MI.I.  UOIBI.R  IIV  PRK  K 
WITHIN  THE  NKXT  .1  YKARS. 

BI  V  \0\V  AM)  MAKK  THE  PROFIT. 

F.  D.  BURR  CO. 

968  BROADWAY.  OAKLAND.  CAL. 


cooled  to  a  teniperature  of  50  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  with  all  deliveries  made  in 
paraffin-sealed  bottles  and  not  containing 
more  than  100,000  bacteria  per  cubic  cen- 
timetre. 

Four  milk  dealers  were  arrested  in  San 
Francisco  last  week  charged  with  viola- 
tion of  the  law  regarding  standard  of 
milk.  In  one  case  the  inspector  claimed 
that  milk  was  found  which  contained 
fully  40  i)er  cent  water.  Dr.  McNutt  has 
issued  orders  that  any  dealer  carrying 
skimmed  milk,  even  though  it  be  marked, 
is  to  be  arrested  by  the  inspectors. 

In  the  Superior  Court  of  Stanislaus 
county  last  week,  the  Modesto  creamery 
won  its  suit  to  restrain  the  Stanislaus 
Creamery  Co.  from  using  the  word  Mo- 
dest on  its  butter  labels. 


SHEEP  IN  THE  FOREST 
RESERVES. 


fContinucd  From  Page  Id!).) 

the  amount  of  our  sheep  grazing  on  these 
lands.  I  understand  that  all  tiftiber  com- 
panies in  the  West  rent  the  grazing  of 
their  lands  to  stockmen.  It  is  the  only 
practical  and  successful  insurance  they 
have.  It  is  needless  to  say  forest  fires  on 
these  lands  are  rare. 

The  Forest  Service  itself  is  becoming 
somewhat  acquainted  with  conditions  in 
the  West,  and  some  of  the  forest  officers, 
especially  those  in  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton. Mr.  C.  S.  Chapman,  District  For- 
ester, in  charge  of  this  district  has  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  that  grazing  to  some 
extent  was  a  good  thing,  but  did  not 
favor  overgrazing. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  reading  a  short 
extract  from  a  letter  written  by  Mr. 
Chapman. 

■1  find  that  it  will  be  impossible  to 
draw  any  general  or  specific  conclusions 
as  to  relative  frequency  and  damage  of 
fires  In  regions  heavily  or  lightly  grazed, 
or  not  glazed  at  all. 

"It  is  extremely  difficult  to  judgp  as  to 
the  effects  of  regulated  grazing  upion  the 
spread  of  fire  for  two  reasons:  First,  our 
grazing  forests  are  crowded  and  have  for 
many  years  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
been  overgrazed,  prior  to  the  creation  of 
the  forest  reserves.  There  is  little  in- 
formation available  as  to  the  frequency, 
intensity  or  extent  of  fires  before  the 
ranges  were  fully  stocked,  so  comi)arison 
is  out  of  the  question.  Second,  the  terri- 
tory not  now  grazed,  that  west  of  the 
mountains,  is  so  entirely  different  from 
east  of  the  mountain  conditions,  that  a 
comparison  w'ould  in  reality  mean  abso- 
lutely nothing." 

"It  would  of  course  be  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  on  grazed  areas  fires  are 
less  likely  to  become  started,  and  if  they 
do,  it  is  easier  to  extinguish  them. 

"Unquestionably,  driveways  serve  as 
most  excellent  fire  lines.  If  these  can  be 
so  located  as  to  separate  a  forest  into  a 
number  of  blocks,  a  fire  starting  in  one 
could  not  pass  into  another.  This  is  an 
important  way  of  deriving  benefit  in  fire 
protection  through  grazing.  In  open 
woods  where  there  is  little  down  timber 
there  is  likewise  no  doubt  but  that  the 
consumption  of  the 'forage  crop  assists  in 
case  of  fire  protection. 

"Where  sheep  are  driven  over  an  area 
after  a  heavy  seed  year,  and  tramp  this 
seed  into  the  ground,  it  unquestionably 
increases  the  chance  of  germination  and 
is  beneficial.  But  to  what  extent  sheep 
should  thereafter,  when  the  seedlings  are 
young  and  tender,  be  driven  over  the  area 
has  yet  to  be  worked  out.  I  think  we  can 
sum  up  the  probable  benefits  of  sheep 
grazing  as  they  affect  fire  protection  as 
follows: 

"1.  Sheep  driveways  if  properly  lo 
cated  act  as  most  effective  fire  lines. 

"2.  In  open  pine  forests,  with  little 
down   timber,   the   consumption   of  the 


forage  crop  lessens  the  chances  of  fires 
becoming  started  and  makes  fires  which 
do  start  easier  to  control. 

":?.  The  presence  of  herders  and  cami) 
tenders  in  the  mountains  insures  more 
prompt  dist'overy  of  fires." 

Mr.  Thomas  MacKenzle,  Chief  of  Graz- 
ing of  this  district,  cites  an  Instance  last 
summer  on  the  Colville  National  Forest 
in  the  State  of  Washington.  There  were 
two  similar  areas  in  this  forest  not  far 
from  each  other,  both  having  about  equal 
timber,  grass  and  underbrush  thereon  and 
the  general  lay  of  the  swamps,  hills  and 
streams  being  similar.  On  one  of  these 
was  regularly  grazed  a  band  of  sheep;  the 
other  had  not  been  grazed.  Forest  fires 
started  last  summer  on  both.  On  the  one 
where  sheep  were  grazed  it  was  easily 
checked  and  controlled  and  no  damage 
was  done  to  the  timber.  The  fire  on  the 
other  they  were  not  able  to  get  under 
control  and  it  destroyed  about  14  miles 
square  of  excellent  timber.  The  Colville 
Supervisor  believes  in  sheep  grazing  to 
protect  his  forest. 

"1  am  happy  to  note  that  some  of  the 
fair-minded  foresters  who  have  had  oc- 
casion to  observe  actual  Western  condi- 
tions taken  from  experience,  realize  the 
importance  of  live  stock  grazing  as  forest 
fire  iireventlon. 

"Best  of  all,  history,  actual  application 
and  observation  during  the  past  25  years 
proves  the  statement  that  live  stock  graz- 
ing is  the  most  practical  and  successful 
forest  fire  insurance. 

"A  few  days  ago  I  wrote  a  hundred  let- 
ters to  the  leading,  most  prominent,  ex- 
l)erienced,  capable,  fair  and  honest  stock- 
men who  have  directly  seen  and  observed 
personally  Western  forests  with  sheej) 
grazing  and  without  grazing  and  noticed 
the  fires  which  have  occurred  on  these 
forests  for  the  past  fifteen  to  thirty  years. 
The  majority  have  replied,  and  they 
unanimously  bear  me  out  and  substantiate 
my  statements." 

IS  YOl'R  l..\\D  FOR  SAI,E?  It  may 
HUlt  Nome  EaHterner  who  In  IntereNled  In 
California  land.  I.lNt  of  '20  poHMlhle  piir- 
ehaNerw  sent   for  #1.     Von  write  direet  to 

them,    make    sale,    Na»e    aKentH'   nmlH- 

hIohn.  Thin  plan  In  etVeetive.  Send  today 
for  llHt. 

(■t)-t)FERATIVE  FARM  AGENCY. 
Vallejo.  t'alifornin. 


MR.  RANCHER  OR  SPECULATOR 
HERE  IS  YOIR  OPPORTUNITY 
TO  SECURE  320  ACRES 
AT  A  BARGAIN. 

THE  BEST  PIECE  OF  LAND  IN  ALAMEDA 
COUNTY  FOR  THE  MONEY 

320  acres  rich  level  land  ivllhin  3  miles 
ol  Livermore  and  35  miles  ot  Oakland, 
adapted  to  the  raising  ot  hay.  grain, grapes 
and  allalia. 


FINE  FOB  SUBDIVISION 


S85  Per  Acre       $8S  Per  Acre       $$S  Per  Acre 
ONE-THIRD  CASH.  BALANCE  IN  i  YEARS 


F.  D.  BURR  CO. 

968  BROADWAY.  OAKLAND.  CAL. 


700  Acres  of  Alfalfa  Land 

TO  RENT 

700  acres  ot  sandy  loam,  located  on 
Putah  Creek,  near  Winters,  Solano  county. 
Will  rent  as  a  whole  or  divide  into  seven 
tracts  ot  100  acres  each,  tor  ten  years,  at 
a  cash  rental  ot  $10  per  acre  per  year. 
Will  put  down  good  wells  for  irrigating 
purposes,  with  electric  line  on  each  piece. 
Alfalfa  Is  at  its  best  on  this  land  Write 
at  once  to 

WYATT  &  WILSON 

AGENTS 

Winters,  Yolo  Co.,  Cal. 


2335 -ACRE  RANCH 

FOR  SALE 


We  have  a  Stock  Ranch  of 
2335  Acres,  three  running 
streams,  two  barns,  two  houses, 
well  fenced,  rolling  hills,  good 
soil,  about  1500  acres  tillable, 
and  has  i)rodueed  as  high  as 
eighteen  sacks  of  wheat  per 
acre.  Four  miles  southwest  of 
Dunnigan,  Yolo  Countj'. 

PRICE,  $18  PER  ACRE 

EASY  TERMS. 

Write  for  full  particulars  to 

WYATT  &  WILSON 

WINTERS 
Yolo  County,  -  Cal. 


ALFALFA  LAND 

Merced  County 

LET  THE  CROPS  PAY  FOR  YOUR  FARM 

We  will  sell  you  irrigated  land  in  our 
Merced  Colony  adjoining  the  city  lim- 
its of  .Merced  on  a  croii  |)ayinent  plan. 
.Make  one  payment  in  cash,  then  the 
balance  of  the  purchase  i)rice  from  one- 
third  the  crop  each  year.  We  have 
confidence  in  the  i)roductivity  of  our 
land  or  we  could  net  make  this  j)ropo- 
sition.  I  f  you  have  equal  confidence  in 
yourself,  write  us  today  for  particulars. 

10  and  20  acre  tracts.  $100  to  $125  per  acre. 
(Send  this  to  us) 


Co-operative  Laud  ^1 

^Trnst  Co. 

595  Market  St.,  San 

Francisco 

(PUase  a«nd  me  literature  oo  your 

Merced  Colony) 

NAMR  

ADDRESS  

MADELINE  MEADOWS 

Lassen  County 


You  cannot  alt'ord  to  buv  land  In  the  West 
without  first  looking  up  Madeline  Mead- 
ows landR. 

Irrigation  gysteni  now  in  operation. 

Any  size  fiirm  you  may  want  under  gravity 
irrigation  system. 

Total  prloe  liieludlng  perpetual  water 
rights. 

$40.00  Per  Acre 

Nine  years'  time. 
Write  or  call  for  full  detailed  Information. 

A1)DKK.S.S  ALl,  INdOIRIKS  TO 

MADELINE  MEADOWS  LAND  & 
IRRIGATION  CO. 

463   IVlonadnock  Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
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Poultry  Department 

Conducted  by  M.  Russell  James. 


FOWL  TUBERCULOSIS. 


C.  L.  A.,  of  Dixon,  Cal.,  writes:  "As 
I  am  a  subscriber  of  the  Pacific  Rckal 
Press  and  also  have  a  small  number  of 
Ijoultry — about  80  head  all  told,  one-half 
Barred  Rocks  and  the  rest  White  Leg- 
horns— and  being  up  against  a  hard  prop- 
osition, I  write  you  for  a  little  informa- 
tion. About  two  weeks  ago  a  young  Leg- 
horn hen  dropped  dead  on  the  dropi)ing 
board  at  night:  today  another  dropped 
dead  in  the  run.  I  cut  both  open  and 
examined  them.  Their  bodies  were  full 
of  blood  that  had  escaped  from  some  rup- 
tured part.  Their  livers  were  enlarged 
and  full  of  lumps  about  the  size  of  BB 
shot.  These  lumps  were  white  and  round, 
and  when  cut  looked  like  tubercular  mat- 
ter. Their  intestines  also  had  nondular 
lumps  projecting  through  the  sides  and 
scattered  along  the  length  of  the  intes- 
tines. When  cut  in  half,  these  lumps, 
white  in  color,  showed  divisions  like  an 
orange  cut  crosswise.  The  inside  was  a 
cheesy  mass.  Another  hen  looked  dump- 
ish and  I  killed  her.  She  was  in  the 
same  condition  «s  the  above,  but  had  not 
come  to  the  ruptured  point.  I  judge  I 
have  not  enough  experience  in  poultry 
sickness,  because  I  did  not  notice  any- 
thing unusual  about  the  action  of  the 
hens  before  they  died.  The  chickens  are 
only  penned  at  night,  in  open-front  houses, 
9  by  16  feet,  with  straw  litter  for  scratch- 
ing in  rainy  weather.  They  are  distrib- 
uted in  five  of  those  pens.  I  feed  wheat 
and  oats,  equal  parts,  for  scratch  food  in 
the  morning;  run  out  all  day;  a  mash 
of  oats,  ground  barley,  bran,  and  15%  meat 
scraps  at  4  p.m.  Plenty  of  bran,  charcoal, 
grit,  and  shell  before  them  all  the  time. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  matter?" 

Our  subscriber's  flock  is  undoubtedly  in- 
fected with  tuberculosis,  but  to  make  sure 
of  the  point,  we  would  advise  that  he 
send  one  of  the  ailing  birds  to  the  Agri- 
cultural College  at  Berkeley  for  examina- 
tion. 

Tuberculosis  is  one  of  the  most  destruc- 
tive diseases  among  fowls,  for  it  is  highly 
infectious  and  there  is  no  known  cure 
for  it.  It  is  so  slow  and  insidious  in  its 
working,  and  its  symptoms  are  so  diffi- 
cult to  detect,  that  the  ])oultryman  fails 
to  realize  the  danger  till  too  late.  Almost 
to  the  last  the  afflicted  bird  will  appear 
in  good  health,  the  comb  red,  but  rather 
pinkish,  and  the  appetite  good.  Usually, 
by  loss  of  weight,  the  disease  may  be  de- 
tected in  handling  the  fowl,  but  some- 
times even  this  test  fails.  So  gradually 
do  the  fowls  drop  off  that  the  fatality 
fails  to  excite  the  poultryman's  alarm, 
and  he  is  apt  to  consider  some  simple 
individual  ailment  the  cause.  This  dis- 
ease is  spreading  among  the  flocks  of  the 
Coast,  and  our  agricultural  departments 
as  well  as  our  poultrymen  should  be 
awake  to  the  fact. 

Our  inquirer's  flock  is  evidently  kept 
under  the-  best  of  conditions,  but  in  some 
way  the  stock  has  become  infected  by 
tubercle  bacilli.  Professor  Dryden  says: 
"We  have  had  several  positive  cases  of 
the  infection  being  transmitted  by  sputa 
from  consumptive  poultrymen  to  fowls 
under  their  care,  and  we  have  found 
more  tuberculosis  among  barnyard  fowls 
than  among  all  others  combined.  In  eat- 
ing the  undigested  grain  in  the  manure 
from  consumptive  animals,  the  fowls  be- 
come infected,  notwithstanding  the  moot- 
ed question  of  the  transmissibility  of  the 
organisms  from  mammals  to  fowls;  for 
there  is  but  one  tubercle  bacilli,  and  all 
the  variations  have  come  through  their 
environment  in  the  host  that  nourished 
them.    "VV'hether  all  the  different  types 


originally  came  from  a  human,  bovine,  or 
avian  source  is  not  known,  and  never  will 
be  known:  but  the  •  transmissibility  of 
any  of  these  three  forms  is  possible  in 
either  direction.  The  poultryman  is  ad- 
monished never  to  expectorate  where  his 
fowls  may  pick  it  up,  and  to  keep  his 
fowls  from  feeding  upon  manure  piles. 
Aside  from  the  danger  of  tuberculosis, 
fowl  fed  with  manure  cannot  produce  as 
choice  flesh  and  eggs  as  when  they  are 
fed  clean  food." 

We  would  advise  our  inquirer  to  go 
over  his  flock  thoroughly,  and  all  fowls 
showing  any  symptoms  of  off  condition, 
such  as  emaciation,  pale  combs,  lameness, 
etc.,  to  remove  and  keep  by  themselves — 
or,  better  still,  destroy  them  and  burn 
their  bodies.  Disinfect  the  quarters  and 
yards  of  the  fowls  thoroughly.  Professor 
Dryden  says:  "When  a  yard  or  run  is 
supi)osed  to  be  infected,  a  good  applica- 
tion of  quicklime  is  perhaps  the  most 
effective  in  destroying  the  bacilli,  and  is 
more  easily  applied  than  other  disinfect- 
ants. Place  fresh  lime  in  a  box  and 
sprinkle  sufflcient  water  upon  it  to  break 
it  into  a  flowery  powder,  which  scatter 
over  the  ground,  the  coops,  floors,  and 
dropping  boards  until  they  are  thoroughly 
whitened.  Dry  earth  should  be  sprinkled 
over  the  lime  to  keep  it  from  burning  the 
fowls'  feet.  Coops,  water  fountains,  and 
feeding  troughs  may  be  sprayed  or  washed 
with  a  solution  of  formaldehyde,  one  pint 
to  twenty  gallons  of  water.  These  dis- 
infectants are  equally  good  in  case  of 
other  bacterial  diseases."  We  would 
further  advise  our  inquirer  not  to  breed 
from  this  stock,  and,  in  raising  his  young 
stock,  to  have  their  quarters  far  away 
from  the  runs  of  his  old  stock  and  on 
fresh  ground. 

Perhaps  this  is  a  good  place  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  all  diseases  of 
fowls  come  from  two  sources:  Improper 
housing,  under  which  head  come  quarters 
that  are  drafty  and  damp,  or  tight  and 
unventilated,  or  overcrowded  or  filthy, 
which  give  rise  to  colds  and  the  long  line 
of  diseases  into  which  colds  may  run.  The 
other  source  is  unwholesome  food  or  food 
eaten  from  filthy,  infected  ground,  litter 
or  troughs.  Guard  your  fowls  from  these 
two  sources  of  disease,  and  you  will  have 
no  disease  proper  among  your  stock. 


Poultry  Notes. 

The  Dirty  Puddi.e.s. — With  the  contin- 
uous wet  weather  there  will  be  plenty  of 
these  in  the  poultry-yard.  In  rendering 
them  harmless  to  the  fowls  we  have  found 
nothing  so  effective  as  coal  oil.  We 
sprinkle  the  sloppy  surface  of  the  ground 
with  a  brush  wet  in  coal  oil  or  distil- 
late, and  pour  a  little  of  the  oil  in  each 
of  the  bigger  puddles.  Don't  imagine 
that  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  clean 
water  the  fowls  will  not  drink  the  filthy 
seepage  and  standing  water.  However, 
the  oil  stops  them.  Whenever  they  again 
start  to  sip  from  the  puddles,  replenish 
the  oil.  By  following  this  plan  with  the 
yards,  and  keeping  the  houses  sweet  by 
cleaning  out  the  damp  droppings  each 
day,  and  sprinkling  air-slacked  lime  un- 
der the  perches  and  in  the  damp  corners, 
the  poultry-keeper  may  prevent  an  out- 
break of  chickenpox,  canker,  or  diphthe- 
ria, not  to  mention  worms. 


The  Southek.n'  ualikorma  Poultry 
Shows. — From  all  reports  these  were 
brought  off  in  a  very  satisfactory  and 
creditable  manner.  The  show  at  Los  An- 
geles combined  size  and  quality  in  its 
exhibits.  It  was  a  big  show  and  compe- 
tition was  strenuous  in  all  the  popular 
classes.  The  work  of  conducting  the  show 
was  also  strenuous,  and  sent  Secretary 
Memmler  to  a  sanitarium  to  recuperate. 
Director  Mumford  stepped  into  the  breach 
but  was  soon  floored  and  was  compelled 
to  geeK  a  hospital  for  repairs.  Director 


Davis  then  took  hold  of  affairs,  and,  so 
far  as  we  have  learned,  was  able  to 
hold  out  to  the  end.  The  fact  is  that  it 
was  a  large  show  and  the  management 
did  not  spare  themselves  in  their  efforts 
to  make  it  the  best  ever,  and  to  give 
complete  satisfaction  to  the  exhibitors 
and  visitors.  An  old  exhibitor  from  this 
end  of  the  State,  Miss  Carrington,  writes: 
"They  sent  a  signed  statement  as  to 
my  winnings,  giving  leg-band  numbers. 
This  is  the  first  comparison  show  that 
has  done  it,  and  it  is  what  I  have  al- 
ways wanted." 

January  is  rather  late  for  a  poultry 
show  in  California,  and  not  many  of  our 
local  fanciers  who  are  in  the  business 
commercially  sent  their  birds,  as  it  was 
time  to  get  them  into  the  breeding  pens. 
All  the  same,  this  end  of  the  State  was 
heard  from.  The  Carrington  birds  from 
Hayward  covered  themselves  and  their 
breeder  with  glory.  The  White  Leghorns 
were  a  strong  class,  both  in  numbers 
and  quality,  but  the  Carrington  Leghorns 
won  second,  third,  and  fourth  cock;  first 
and  fourth  hen;  fourth  cockerel;  first 
pullet;  first  pen.  Miss  Carrington  also 
won  the  cup  for  the  best  pair  of  White 
Leghorns. 

Twin  Oaks  Farm,  Livermore,  came  to 
the  front  in  great  style.  On  White  Orp- 
ingtons, Mr.  Bissell  won  first  cock,  first 
and  third  hen,  first  cockerel,  second  pul- 
let, second  pen,  and  all  awards  in  Jubilee 
Orpingtons.  Furthermore,  he  brought 
home  the  cup  given  for  the  best  display 
from   northern  California. 


POULTRY. 


SftUAB.S    P.\Y:    demand  ITNI,IMITED! 
Purr  Bel£;ian  C'arneau,  $15  a  dozen  and 
up;  HonierH,  ?1..">0  a  pair..   Address  W.  A. 
B<>I,TO>,  Healdshur;:;,  Cal. 


THOROUGHBRED  BUFF  LEGHORNS 

Proven  winter  iayers;  <[00  liens  selected 
by  Hoiu:an  system,  in  breeding  yards. 

Chieks.  ?10  per  100.  Orders  talcen  only 
for  May  and  June  delivery. 

Ekks  for  hatehini;,  95  per  $100;  $1  per 
setting. 

R.  M.  HKMPEI,, 
R.  F.  D.,  No.  1,  I.athrop.  Cal. 


THE  ARENBERG 


BROODER  STOVE 

Proven  to  be  the 
most  successful 
Brooder  Stove  on  the 
market.  Awarded 
gold  medal  for  most 
meritorius  California 
invention  at  Cali- 
fornia State  Pair. 
Sacramento,  Septem- 
ber, 1910.  Burns  dis- 
tillate; perfectly  sim- 
ple and  easy  to  manage.  Write  for  details. 
H.  P.  ARENBERG,   Petaluma,  Cal. 


PIONEER  POULTRY  YARDS — Standard 
bred  Light  and  Dark  Brahmas.  Buff 
Cochins,  R.  I.  Reds,  Houdan.s.  Black  Mi- 
norcas,  Cornish  Fowls,  Brown  Leghorns, 
Bronze  turkeys,  peacocks,  guineas  and 
Rouen  ducks.  Address  W.  A.  FRENCH, 
545  W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

SULLIVANS'  BUFF  ORPINGTONS — 1000 
birds  to  select  from.  Trios,  $7.50  and  up. 
Eggs  for  hatching,  $2  and  $3.  Special 
selection.  Prices  on  application.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  S.  SULLIVAN,  25  Market 
St.,  Agnew,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 


MAMMOTH  WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS 
— Eggs  for  liatcliing.  $5  per  i:i  eggs;  fine 
large  vigorous  stock,  not  related;  no 
stock  for  sale.  Mrs.  A.  R.  Sutherland, 
Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  R.  F.  D.,  No.  2. 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS— R.  L  Reds,  S.  C.  White 
Legliorns  and  Barred  Rocks;  also  eggs 
for  liatching;  good  laying  strain.  Fair- 
mount  Hatcliery,  Bo.\  29  B,  R.  F.  D.. 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES— 221  egg  strain. 
Owner  first-prize  cockerel,  Oakland  and 
Petaluma  1909.  Eggs  $2  per  15.  H.  B. 
WINTRINGHAM,  Middletown.  Lake  Co.. 
Cal. 


CHICKS.  10c. — Shipped  anywhere;  30  va- 
rieties; thoroughbred  chickens  and  eggs; 
free  circular.  Ingleside  Hatchery,  807 
Mt.  Vernon  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS  —  Eggs  for 
hatching,  $1  per  setting;  $2  for  30;  for 
50  or  more,  5c  each.  F.  L.  HUNT, 
Lincoln  Ave.,  Napa,  Cal. 


PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Petaluma, 
Cal. — You  will  be  pleased  with  our  new 
Free  CATALOGUE.    Send  for  it. 


FREE  BOOK —  "  Poultry  Feeding  for 
Profit,"  on  application  to  Coulson  Co., 
Petaluma,  Cal.,  Box  P. 


CARRINGTON  WHITE  LEGHORNS— Send 
for  circular.  Address  C.  B.  CARRING- 
TON, Hayward,  Cal. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS— Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B. 
Morris,  Lodi,  Cal. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart. 
Clements.  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 

TWIN  OAKS  FARM — W.  H.  Bissell,  Pro- 
prietor, Livermore,  Cal. — Buff,  White 
Orpington. 


ORPINGTONS — White,    Buff,    stock,  eggs. 
Ellen  Jacque,  3117  School  St.,  Fruitvale. 

HATCHING  EGGS — White  Leghorns.  Cir- 
cular 164.    A.  H.  Gregory,  Fruitvale,  Cal. 

MANHATTAN  Egg  and  Stock  Food  keeps 
Stock  and  Poultry  healthy;  try  it. 


F.  BALDWIN'S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  from  Seattle  down; 
:S:^  out  of  a  possible  prizes 
in  shows  this  season.  Bred 
as  layers  ilrst.  Stock,  any 
age,  for  sale  at  reasonable 
prices.  Kgys  88  and  512  per 
100.  Hettlnais  S2  up.  S^nd 
for  new  Iree  iolder  and  prices. 

1st  Pullet,  >.  V.  P.  El.      49  Wishincton  Ave  .  San  Jote,  Cal. 


WARDS  ORIGINAL  flRELESS  BROODERS 


PRODUCES  STRONOERIfALTIIIEIl  CHICKS  THAN  ANY  HEATEt  BROODER 

 FULLY  GUARANTEED  

NO  LAMPS.  NO  OIL  WIL.  NO  DANCER  OF  FIRE 

.     illustrated  bookletand  delivered  prices 
*]^^^^2J^.0en.SalesActs  Box  B.  Petaluma  Cal. 


S/\NIT/\RY  FlRELESS  BROODER 


The  most  pcifcct  brooder  made. 
Perfectly  sanitary,  perfect  ventila- 
tion, no  corners  to  crowd  into.  No 
sweating,  no  smothering,  no  oil  to 
buy,  no  lamps  to  fill,  no  risk  of  loss 
b.v  fire.  No  night  work — .iust  per- 
fect. Our  guarantee  with  every 
brooder.  Price  75  to  100  capacity, 
$6.00.  We  pay  the  freight.  Send  for 
circular. 

Msnufacfured  and  for  sale  by 

Sanitary  Fireless  Brooder  Co. 

Oraton,  California 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS 

FROM  A.  V.  P  WINIMKJRS. 

Indian  Runner  Ducks  lay  eggs  that  sell  as  "firsts."  They  don't  mind  cold  fee' 
tnd  they  lay  in  winter.  They  eat  cheap  feed  and  lay  upwards  of  200  eggs  a  year 
They  mature  at  five  months.    They  are  well  called  "mortgage  lifters." 

Eggs  lor  hatching.  Ranch  on  Hayward  Hill  at  the  J  unction  o(  the  Livermore  and  (;row 
Canon  Roads.    Visitors  welcome  every  day  In  the  week. 

MELLETTE  &  CO..  Hayward.  Cal  .  R  3 
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THE  HAMLIN  SCHOOL 

-.30    I'lK'Ifir    Ave.,    Sun  I'>iin<-|MOO 
A   BoiinllnK   und   Day  Si-hool 
for  GlrlH 

Accredited  by  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, by  Leland  Stanford  .Junior  Uni- 
versity, and  by  Eastern  colleges.  Spe- 
cial courses  in  study  are  also  offered. 

I..essons  In  Drawing  and  Painting. 
Klocution,  Vocal  and  Instrumental 
Music. 

A  course  of  lessons  on  Harmony  is 
given  each  week  by  Prof.  \Vm.  .1.  Mc- 
Coy of  tlu<  Univcr.sity  of  tlie  Pacific,  and 
is  open  to  students  outside  the  school. 

Courses  of  lessons  in  Household 
Economics,  with  all  the  appliances  for 
cooking,  etc..  are  given  each  week  by 
Miss  Alice  McLear.  a  graduate  of  the 
Drexel  Institute.  Philadalphia.  and  are 
open  to  students  outside  the  school. 


The  Home  Circle. 


Make  Good. 

If  you  start  to  do  a  thing, 

Make  good; 
It"  it  be  to  dance  or  sing, 

Make  good. 
If  it  be  to  write  a  famous  book 
Or  be  a  noted  cook. 
Do  .vour  best  by  hook  or  crook — 

Make  good, 
if  you  have  a  goal  in  view, 

Make  good; 
It  is  simi)ly  up  to  you, 

Make  good; 
Talk  is  chea|),  so  cut  it  out. 
If  you  win  the  victor's  shout. 
You  must  watch  what  you're  about — 

Make  good. 
If  you  make  a  little  bluff, 

Make  good; 
Ante  up  the  ])romiscd  stuff — 

Make  good; 
Failure  everywhere  is  rife, 
Be  a  live  one  in  the  strife. 
Do  the  best  you  can  in  life — 

Make  good. 

You  Can, 

You  can  climb  to  the  top  of  the  loftiest 
hill. 

If  you  work. 
You  can  make  yourself  whatsoever  you 
will. 

If  you  work. 
A  faith  you  must  have,  rooted  deep  in 
your  soul, 

A  puriiose  unshaken,  a  firm  self-control; 
Strive  on;  without  ceasing;  you'll  reach 
to  the  goal. 

If  you  work. 

— Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


The  Child,  a  Habit  Forming  Animal, 

After  eighteen,  says  the  late  Prof.  Wm. 
James  of  Harvard,  the  eminent  psycholo- 
gist, the  brain  begins  to  set  like  a  plas- 
ter. No  absolutely  new  and  uncolored 
ideas  are  received  by  the  brain  after  this. 
AH  ideas  are  modified  by  the  body  of  ideas 
which  receives  them.  The  personal  habits 
are  nearly  all  formed  at  eighteen.  Per- 
sonal cleanliness,  bathing,  manner  of 
dress,  table  manners,  habits  of  speech,  the 
walk,  gestures,  and  postures  are  nearly 
always  fastened  on  for  "good  and  all"  by 
eighteen.  Not  that  there  is  any  magic 
about  the  age  eighteen;  for  some  it  is 
seventeen,  for  others  nineteen  or  twenty; 
but  quite  close  to  these  years,  for  most 
people,  the  tissues  of  the  body  and  brain 
begin  to  harden;  the  paths  of  nervous  dis- 
charge along  the  muscles  have  nearly  all 
been  fixed.  As  Kipling  would  say,  "the 
ship  has  found  herself,"  and  the  habits 
of  a  lifetime  have  settled  down  to  mark 
their  permanent  grooves  in  the  nervous 
structure. 

Youth  is  the  Golden  Age  for  implant- 
ing life's  best  habits.  Habits  are  both 
good  and  bad,  useful  and  harmful.  It  is 
the  business  of  society,  of  parents,  of 
schools,  to  see  to  it  that  the  profitable 
habits  are  started  during  this  golden  age, 
and  that  the  unprofitable  ones  are  not 
allowed  to  form.  Brain  cells  are  iilastic 
and  yield  persistent  imjjressions  from  ten 
to  twenty.  They  are  of  course  plastic 
much  earlier  than  this,  but  less  liable  to 
persist  in  error.  Before  ten  in  most 
children  the  personality  submits  more  to 
the  control  of  superior  personalities  as 
parents  and  teachers.  Between  ten  and 
twenty — the  dangerous,  swiftly  changing 
adolescent  period — the  youth  assumes  new 
dignities  and  new  emotions.  Youth  and 
manhood  meet  in  tumultuous  struggle, 
and  manhood  emerges  from  the  storm  and 
stress,  wrecked  or  triumphant. 

If  there  are  any  good  habits  that  should 


be  fixed  for  life,  pleads  Professor  James, 
let  all  the  forces  of  human  society  con- 
centrate on  their  formation  during  early 
youth.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  drive  out 
bad  habits;  good  ones  must  be  implanted 
in  their  place. 

Habits  favorable  to  the  growing  organ- 
isms are,  regular  bathing,  a  reasonable 
degree  of  personal  neatness,  such  as  comb- 
ing the  hair,  wearing  clean  linen;  pleas- 
ant home  evenings,  instead  of  pleasant 
street  evenings;  erect  carriage,  clear  enun- 
ciation, and  good  English,  memorizing 
short  selections  of  literature. 

Habits  unfavorable  to  the  growing  or- 
.ganism  are  smoking,  drinking,  and  all 
forms  of  nerve  deadening,  slouchy  car- 
riage and  dress,  avoidance  of  healthy 
play  and  sports;  buying  things  instead  of 
making  things.  In  the  boy's  habits  lies 
his  destiny,  for  they  will  rise  up  and 
think  for  him  in  the  emergencies  of  life. 

Professor  Bain  lays  down  two  rules  for 
habit  forming  that  have  become  classic 
among  the  jjsychologists  and  should  be 
household  words  in  every  home.  They 
are: 

1.  In  acquisition  of  a  new  habit  or  the 
leaving  off  of  an  old  one.  launch  yourself 
with  as  strong  and  decided  a  start  as  pos- 
sible. 

2.  Never  suffer  an  exception  to  occur 
until  the  new  habit  is  established. 


Japanese  Ways. 

Two  earnest  ,Jai)anese  students  were 
asked  recently  to  dine  in  an  American 
home,  says  the  Christian  Endeavor  Her- 
ald, and  in  this  contact  with  them  their 
ideas,  standards,  and  customs  were 
brought  out  in  most  enlightening  fashion. 

Said  Mr.  Tanabe,  by  way  of  explana- 
tion: "We  never  shake  hands  in  ,Iapan. 
When  we  meet  friend  we  stand  far  from 
him  and  bow  low.  We  show  him  much 
respect.  It  Is  same  as  if  we  say,  or  as- 
sume, 'My  hand  was  dirty;  yours  very 
clean.'  We  come  not  near  guest.  We 
thus  honor  him  very  highly. 

"If  I  had  a  wife  she  would  call  me  'Mr. 
Tanabe'  when  we  were  alone;  but  in 
presence  of  guest  she  say  just  'Tanabe,' 
because  if  she  say  'Mr.'  it  would  be  same 
as  honoring  herself  with  title.  That  very 
bad  taste  in  presence  of  guest, 

"Oh,  I  see  many  things — many.  I  see 
mothers  iron  white  dress  with  what  you 
call  ruffle,  one,  two,  three,  maybe,  while 
daughter  rest.  I  suppose  she  is  'pursu- 
ing,' as  you  say." 

"Yes,  the  higher  education,  Mr.  Tana- 
be." 

"1  think  it  very  strange  American  moth- 
ers like  not  to  pursue  rest. 

".lapanese  mothers  better  to  be  rested 
than  have  daughters  so  very  great  schol- 
ars. See?" 


Toasted  Bread, 

The  bread  should  he  stale,  cut  in  thin 
slices,  and  dried  thoroughly  before  brown- 
ing it.  The  object  of  the  toasting  is,  pri- 
marily, to  take  out  all  the  moisture,  for 
health's  sake;  secondarily,  te  brown  it 
for  the  palate's  sake. 

When  well  dried  it  can  be  the  more 
thoroughly  moistened  with  the  saliva,  and 
thus  more  easily  digested. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  take  new  bread  and 
expose  it  to  a  hot  fire,  where  it  will  be- 
come browned,  if  not  blackened,  on  the 
outside,  while  the  inside  remains  a  doughy 
mass.  Butter  spread  on  such  toast  be- 
comes an  indigestible  oil,  which  adds  just 
so  much  TOore  to  the  already  indigestible 
mass. 

Bread  toasted  as  it  should  be  is  not 
only  very  palatable,  but  also  very  health- 
ful. It  is  sometimes  spoiled  after  being 
rightly  prepared.  It  must  not  be  laid 
one  slice  above  another,  for  it  steams  in 
this  position,  and  a  clarnxuiness  results. 


It  must  be  moistened  at  once  with  a  little 
hot  water  or  milk,  then  buttered;  or,  if 
preferred,  it  can  be  simply  buttered  when 
it  can  be  thoroughly  acted  upon  by  the 
saliva  and  other  juices  necessary  to  diges- 
tion. 


Well  Protection  to  Prevent  Typhoid 
Fever, 

The  menace  of  typhoid  fever  in  country 
districts — a  menace  arising  from  polluted 
drinking  water — is  thoroughly  considered 
in  a  report  by  Myron  L.  Fuller,  of  the 
U.  S,  Geological  Survey,  in  which  the 
various  sources  of  pollution  are  indicated 
and  suggestions  are  given  for  means  of 
protection. 

Typhoid-fever  rates  are  usually  greater 
in  the  country  than  in  cities,  desi)ite  the 
prevailing  belief  that  farms,  isolated  as 
they  are  from  areas  of  congested  popula- 
tion, are  ideally  situated  for  obtaining 
pure  and  wholesome  water. 

Weli.s  Uxprotkctki). — Failure  to  protect 
adequately  the  wells  in  farming  districts 
is  given  in  the  Survey's  report  as  the 
most  common  reason  for  their  pollution, 
and  ignorance  of  the  manner  in  which 
ground-water  circulates  is  the  cause  of 
the  faulty  protection.  Chemical  analysis 
is  not  rated  high  by  Mr.  Fuller  as  a 
means  of  detecting  polluted  water,  for 
he  asserts  that  a  careful  common-sense 
inspection  of  the  district  is  usually  much 
more  to  the  point. 

Rahiils  01'"  Danokr  Zonk. — Sources  of 
pollution  in  the  vicinity  of  a  well  or 
spring  should  be  noted  wherever  possible, 
and  drinking  water  should  not  be  drawn 
except  at  a  safe  distance  from  them.  The 
distance  required  for  absolute  safety 
varies  greatly  with  the  character  of  the 
rock.  For  wells  sunk  in  sandstone,  slate, 
and  shale,  100  feet  may  be  sufficient; 
where  the  surface  stratum  is  composed 
of  fine  sand,  200  feet  should  be  allowed; 
and  where  It  is  limestone  or  granite 
much  greater  distances  will  be  necessary. 
Water  may  run  i)olluted  in  limestone  for 
miles,  so  that  wells  in  regions  where 
limestone  makes  up  the  greater  part  of 
the  surface  rock  should  be  carefully  ex- 
amined after  rains  for  mud  and  floating 
matter,  for  these  are  pretty  sure  indica- 
tions of  pollution. 

St  fiOKSTio.Ns  Foii  Protkction. — F'or  pro 
tecting  wells,  springs,  and  cisterns,  Mr. 
Fuller  advocates,  first  of  all,  a  water 
tight  lining  to  keep  out  surface  water. 
Wells  and  springs  should  always  be  cov 
ered  and  protected  from  animals,  dust, 
and  falling  leaves.  Watering  troughs 
should  always  be  located  a  safe  distance 
away,  though  the  custom  prevails  in  coun- 
try districts  of  having  well  and  trough 
side  by  side. 


Minus  People, 

Some  weeks  ago  two  little  girls  of  six 
and  seven  years  old  heard  a  party  of 
older  people  disctissing  skeletons.  The 
six-year-old  lass  listened  intently  to  the 
conversation,  when  the  older  girl,  with 
an  air  of  superior  knowledge,  said 
abruptly: 

"You  don't  know  what  a  skeleton  is, 
and  I  do." 

"So  do  I!"  sharply  replied  the  younger. 
"I  do  know!  I  know  for  certain,  I  do!" 

"Well,  now,  what  is  it?"  the  elder  want- 
ed to  know. 

"Why  it's  bones  with  the  people  off, 
that's  what  it  is!" — Metropolitan. 


Consistent  to  the  Last, 

McRooney — How  long  was  Pat  sick, 
Mrs.  Clancy. 

Mrs.  Clancy — Only  two  days.  Mr.  Mc- 
Rooney. 

McRooney — Sure,  Pat  was  always  a 
hustler! — Puck. 


MILLS  COLLEGE 

Ouly   Woman's  College  on   Paclflo  Coaat 

Located  near  Oakland,  witliin  sliort  dis- 
tance of  San  Francisco  and  the  great  uni- 
versities of  the  West.  Full  collegiate 
courses  leading  to  degrees.  Entrance  and 
graduation  requirements  equivalent  to 
those  of  Stanford  and  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Students  fitted  to  teach  regular 
lines  of  academic  work  and  Home  Econ- 
omics. Special  advantages  offered  In 
music,  art  and  library  work.  Well  equipped 
science  laboratories  and  gymnasium.  Spe- 
cial attention  to  health  of  students  and 
provision  for  outdoor  life.  Courses  so  ar- 
ranged that  ntw  college  students  may  en- 
ter second  semester,  opening  January  11, 
1911. 

For  catalogue  and  brochure  of  views, 
address  President's  Secretary,  Mills  Col- 
lege P.  O..  California. 


XU  IVI  S 

FOR    DEEP  WELLS 

BUILT  FOR  FARM  OR  IRRIGATION 
PURPOSES 

POMONA  MFG.  CO. 

WATER  lAISING  FRUl  DEEP  MISUS 
OUR  SPECIALTY 

POMOIMA,  CALIF. 

or  PORTERVILLE.  CAUF. 

THE  MONITOR  WAY 

Saves 50%  in  power  and  etticlency  in  elevating 
water  from  an  ordinary  well  and  performs  a 
hundred  other  duties  on  the  farm.  Is  cheap 
and  reliable  and  never  out  of  order. 


Write  for   Inforniation  on  Monitor  GasoUn 
Engines  and  Monitor  WlndijiUls. 

A.  R.  EATON  &  CO.,  405  10th  St.,  Oakland. 


FARMERS  EDUCATIONAL  AND 
CO-OPERATIVE  UNION  OF  AMERICA 

All  that  Its  name  Implies.  An  up-to-date  farm- 
ers organization  e.\tendlng  over  twenty-six 
States.  California  Ulvison  now  well  established. 
Send  for  particulars  State  Secretary,  Farmers 
Union,  Box  68,  Imperial,  Cal. 


"ENGINEERINQ  ON  THE  FARM" 

SRNT  FREE 
KERNS-SESSIONS,  Engineers 

Postal  Telejiiaiih  Hldg.,  San  Francisco 
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Handy  Tools  for 

Unhandy  Places 

A  hard  job  is  made  easier  by  a  handy  tool.    A  man  in  a 
narrow  trench  digs  more  ditch  with  a  well-balanced, 
properly-angled  Keen  Kutter  shovel  than  he  possibly 
could   with  one    less    perfectly   fitted    to    its  job. 

Farming  Tools 

fit  everyday  farming  conditions.    In  other  words — 
whatever  the  purpose  for  which  you  need  a  hand 
farming  tool — a  "Keen  Kutter"  will  fill  it  bijt. 
Buy  your  forks,  hoes,  rakes,  shovels,  spades,  garden  • 
forks,  manure  hooks,  potato  hooks,  scythes,  ditch  tools 
and  coi  n  knives  under  the  Keen 
Kutter  trademark.  It  means  ab- 
solute satisfaction,  or  money 
back. 


_  ^  Keen  Kutter  Drain  Cleaneri, 

f'  Blade  one  piece  highest  grade  crucible  steel, 

oil  tempered,  hardened  and  polished.    Beveled  for  either  pulling 
or  pushing,  six  foot  selected  Northern  ash  haudle.    A  very  useful  tool. 

"The  RtcollecUon  of  Quality  Remains  Long  After  the  price  is  Forgotten." 

Trademark  Registered.  -E.  C.  SIMMONS. 

If  not  at  your  dealer'*,  write  us. 

Simmons  Hardware  Co.  (Inc.),  SI.  Louis  and  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


GOLDEN  STATE 


LIMITED 


The  embodiment  of  the  best  in  the 
railroad  world  of  travel,  insuring  a  trip 
of  comfort,  convenience  and  enjoyment. 

Daily  between  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  via 
Los  Angeles  and  El  Paso. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 


TICKET  OFFICES 


FLOOD  BUILDING. 


PALACE  HOTEL. 


MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT, 
THIRD  AND  TOWNSEND  STREETS  DEPOT. 


BROADWAY  AND  13th  STREETS. 


OAKLAND 


OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS'  DEPARTMENT. 


Conducted  by  M.  Russell  James. 


Things  of  Dearest  Worth. 

These  are  the  things  I  prize 
And  hold  of  dearest  worth: 
Light  of  the  sapphire  skies, 
Peace  of  the  silent  hills, 
Shelter  of  forests,  comfort  of  the  grass, 
Music  of  birds,  murmur  of  little  rills; 
And  after  showers, 
The  smell  of  flowers 
And  of  the  good  brown  earth; 
And  best  of  all,  along  the  way. 
Friendship  and  mirth. 

— Henry  Van  Dyke. 


A  Boy's  First  Setting  Hen. 

I  am  thinking  to-night  of  the  time  when 
a  boy  I  set  my  first  hen,  and  oh,  with 
what  joy,  after  three  weeks  of  waiting,  I 
looked  in  the  nest  and  saw  cuddled  there 
'neath  the  mother  hen's  breast  eight  cute 
little  chicks  like  round  balls  of  fur — some 
white  and  some  black,  and  some  "mixed," 
as  it  were. 

The  old  biddie  looked  at  me,  then  at  her 
chicks,  as  much  as  to  say,  "You  must  play 
me  no  tricks  and  take  my  wee  chicks 
just  out  of  the  eggs,  because  they're  not 
strong  and  can't  stand  on  their  legs.  I 
have  set  here  three  weeks — three  long 
weeks  they've  been,  so  leave  the  chicks 
here  with  the  old  mother  hen.  Let  them 
stay  a  while  longer,  and  stouter  they'll  be 
than  if  taken  away  from  their  warm  nest 
and  me.  Leave  them  here  until  morning; 
don't  get  in  a  sweat  to  take  them  out 
doors  where  they  are  sure  to  get  wet.  I'll 
keep  them  all  warm  and  take  care  that 
they  come  to  no  harm." 

Thus  spoke  the  old  hen  in  her  own 
clucking  way,  and  so  just  to  please  her  I 
let  the  chicks  stay  with  her  in  the  nest  in 
which  they  were  born  until  bright  and 
early  the  following  morn,  when  as  soon  as 
it  was  light  I  got  up  and  dressed  and  went 
out  to  the  barn  where  the  hen  had  her 
nest.  I  fixed  up  a  coop  out  of  barrels 
and  slats,  and  made  a  tight  door  to  keep 
out  the  cats.  This  I  set  in  the  yard 
'neath  an  old  apple  tree,  and  put  the 
chicks  in  it  and  watched  them  with  glee 
as  they  scampered  about,  hunting  bugs, 
worms  and  seeds,  and  everything  else 
upon  which  a  chick  feeds.  The  old  hen 
would  cluck  to  them  when  too  far  they'd 
roam,  and  tell  them  they'd  better  stay 
closer  to  home.  I  petted  them,  nursed 
them,  gave  them  water  and  food,  and  in 
a  few  weeks  had  a  nice  healthy  brood  of 
chicks  that  to  me  were  the  cause  of  much 
pride,  and  made  me  the  envy  of  the  boys 
far  and  wide. 

I  have  set  many  hens  in  the  years 
that  have  rolled,  have  raised  many  chicks, 
and  some  good  ones,  I'm  told,  since  the 
time  long  ago  when  I  set  my  first  hen; 
and,  oh,  how  I've  longed  for  the  pleasure 
again,  for  no  hen  that  e'er  set  has  caused 
me  such  joy  as  that  old  biddy  did  when 
I  was  a  boy. — Selected. 


A  Boy  the  World's  Champion  Corn 
Raiser. 

Jerry  Moore,  a  15-year-old  boy  of  Co- 
lumbia, S.  C,  has  achieved  the  distinc- 
tion of  growing  more  than  228  bushels 
of  corn  to  the  acre.  Never  in  the  history 
of  agriculture  has  such  a  yield  of  corn 
been  i)roduced  before. 

In  the  National  Grain  Contest  in  Ohio, 
this  boy  and  another  15-year-old  boy, 
Stephen  Henry  of  Melrose,  Iowa,  won 
first  prizes  offered  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  for  best  production  per  acre 
of  corn,  and  won  them  over  the  grown- 
up farmers  of  the  country.  As  awards 
they  each  received  a  blue  ribbon  and  an 
automobile. 


Our  Young  Folk's  Letters. 

As  we  suggested,  these  letters  proved 
good  reading  for  old  folks  as  well  as 
young  ones,  and  are  pronounced  unusu- 
ally interesting  for  their  kind.  They  had 
seemed  that  way  to  us,  yet  we  were  not 
certain  but  that  we  were  a  little  i)artial 
to  our  young  folks.  We  want  you  Ri  k.\l 
Prks.s  young  folks,  who  have  shown  such 
commendable  promptness  and  interest  in 
writing,  to  keep  right  on;  and  we  want  you 
who  haven't  got  here  yet  to  begin.  Let 
us  hear  from  all  of  you.  In  this  way  we 
can  get  acquainted  with  each  other,  and 
we  may  all  have  a  good  time.  Here  is  a 
bright,  breezy  letter  from  a  real  boy: 

Tuolumne,  Cal.,  Feb.  11,  1911. 
To  the  Pacific  Rukal  Puess: 

Dear  Manager:  I  noticed  in  your  paper 
a  young  folks'  department  which  inter- 
ested me,  and  I  hope  my  letter  will  be 
among  the  first  to  reach  you.  My  grand- 
father, J.  F.  Ralph,  has  taken  the  PAciric 
Ri'u.vl  Press  nearly  ever  since  it  was 
started.  All  of  us,  from  the  oldest  to 
the  youngest,  have  always  been  interested 
in  it.  My  grandfather  died  last  August 
at  the  age  of  eighty  years,  but  my  father, 
Walter  Ralph,  still  takes  it,  and  will  con- 
tinue to. 

I  am  eleven  years  old,  and  live  on  a 
large  farm  called  Appleton  Home.  We 
have  a  large  orchard.  My  father's  big 
red  apples  took  a  blue  ribbon  at  Watson- 
ville  last  fall.  We  raise  all  kinds  of  ber- 
ries, and  us  children  pick  and  sell  them 
and  get  half  the  money.  We  raise  chick- 
ens and  pigs  and  horses  and  cows.  I  like 
horses  and  chickens  best.  Our  chickens 
lay  considerable  eggs.  I  forgot  to  say 
that  my  father  raises  hay  also. 

We  live  about  a  mile  from  Tuolumne, 
but  I  walk  to  school.  There  are  six  in 
our  school  aand  I  am  in  the  third  room 
and  fifth  grade.  My  brother  and  I  do 
the  chores  every  night.  My  brother  is 
three  years  younger  than  I  am.  I  can 
drive  horses  and  hitch  them  up,  too.  The 
games  I  like  to  play  best  are  marbles, 
ball,  tops,  football  and  snow  ball.  I  do 
not  like  to  chop  wood  nor  clean  chicken 
houses.  When  I  am  a  man  I  should  like 
to  be  a  carpenter  or  a  farmer. 

We  have  a  picnic  once  in  a  while  uj) 
here.  There  are  many  wildflowers  around 
here,  and  many  singing  birds  around  my 
place.  They  live  in  the  large  oaks  in 
our  yard.  This  is  the  first  letter  I  have 
ever  written  to  a  paper.  I  hope  to  see 
my  letter  printed  soon.    Yours  truly, 

Ross  Ralph. 


Table  Manners  in  Kansas. 

At  the  Kansas  Agricultural  College — 
by  means  of  formal  and  informal  lunch 
and  dinner  parties  under  an  instructor's 
supervision — the  whole  senior  class  will 
study  how  to  eat  according  to  the  laws 
of  etiquette.  A  rather  pleasant  study, 
by  the  way,  if  the  college  cooks  will  do 
their  best.  Already  have  these  seniors 
made  out  a  list  of  nine  "dont's"  for  their 
own  use  and  that  of  younger  students, 
which  assures  one  of  their  firm  deter- 
mination to  be  veritable  Chesterfields  at 
table.  Thus: 

Don't  balance  peas  on  your  knife. 

Don't  eat  potatoes  with  a  si)oon. 

Don't  eat  pie  so  ravenously  that  it  will 
get  in  your  ears. 

Don't  tie  your  napkin  around  your  neck 
as  if  you  were  getting  a  shave. 

Don't  dip  your  soup  into  your  vest- 
pocket. 

Don't  make  the  extraction  of  souii  from 
a  spoon  sound  like  escaping  steam. 

Don't  leave  your  spoon  in  your  coffee 
and  run  the  risk  of  knocking  your  eye 
out. 

Don't  butter  your  bread  with  your 
thumb. 

Hereafter  when  anyone  scoffingly  in- 


quires, "What's  the  matter  with  Kansas?" 
the  question  can  have  no  i)ossible  refer- 
ence to  her  table  manners. — Chicago 
Inter-Ocean. 


What  God  Gives  a  Boy. 

A  body  to  keep  clean  and  healthy,  as  a 
dwelling  for  nis  mind  and  a  temple  for 
his  soul. 

A  pair  of  hands  to  use  for  himself  and 
others,  but  never  against  otheis  for  him 
self. 


A  jiair  of  feet  to  do  errands  of  love,  and 
kindness,  and  charity,  and  business,  but 
not  to  loiter  in  iilaces  of  mis(!hiei',  or 
temptation,  or  sin. 

A  pair  of  lips  to  speak  true,  Kind, 
lirave  words. 

A  i)air  of  ears  to  hear  music  of  bird 
and  tree,  and  human  voice,  but  not  to 
give  heed  to  what  the  serpent  says,  or 
to  what  dishonors  God  or  his  mother. 

A  pair  of  eyes  to  see  the  beautiful, 
the  good,  and  the- true — God's  finger  print 
in  flower  and  snowflake. — Boston  Herald. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  March  1,  1911. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
present  prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 
Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

While  no  further  decline  has  occurred, 
the  market  has  a  decided  tendency  down 
ward.  It  is  impossible  to  realize  i)resent 
quotations,  and  though  holders  so  tar 
are  not  inclined  to  shade  prices,  bu.vers 
are  taking  no  interest  whatever.  The 
Northern  markets  remain  dull,  with  in- 
creasing pressine  to  sell  in  the  country. 

California  Club   $1.37io@1.40 

Sonora    @1.65 

White  Australian    1.55  @1.60 

Northern  Club    1.47Vi:@1.52 V- 

Northern  Bluestem    1.30  @1.55 

Russian  Red   1.42Vl.@1-50 

BA'RLE'y'. 

There  is  a  steady  movement  from  in- 
terior points  to  the  Port  Costa  ware 
houses,  and  a  fair  export  movement  from 
that  i)oint.  though  the  local  market  is 
not  especially  active.  Prices  are  steadily 
held,  however,  with  occasional  sales  at 
top  quotations,  and  conditions  are  fairly 
favoralile  for  the  disposal  of  the  remain- 
ing stock. 

Brewing  and  Shipping   1.17yo@1.25 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.12Vj@1.15 

Common  Feed    1.07M;@110 

OATS. 

This  grain  remains  very  quiet  all 
around,  with  very  little  demand  for  most 
varieties.  Supplies  of  red  and  black  are 
quite  large,  and  red  is  moving  at.  slightly 
lower  prices.  No  gray  oats  are  offered, 
and  good  white  oats  are  very  scarce. 

Red  Feed   $120  #1.25 

Red  Seed    1.32ii.@1.42U 

Gray    Nominal 

White    Nominal 

Blaclt  Feed    1.10  @1.20 

Black  Seed    1.45  (gl.oO 

CORN. 

Considerable  Eastern  corn  is  still  com- 
ing in.  most  of  it  sold  to  arrive.  Spot 
offerings  of  good  corn  are  very  light,  and 
there  is  not  much  demand.  Prices  re- 
main as  before. 

Eastern  Yellow   $1.30  @1.35 

Eastern  White    1.31  @1.36 

Egyptian  White    1.55  @1.60 

Brown    1.50  @1.60 

RYE. 

Remains  dull  and  nominal,  though  some 
small  lots  are  offered  at  the  former  fig- 
ures. 

Rye,  per  ctl   $  1.60 

BEANS. 

Values  remain  as  last  quoted  on  all 
descriptions,  and  general  market  condi- 
tions show  little  change.  Business  is 
not  especially  active  in  any  line,  but  small 
shipments  are  going  forward  steadily,  and 
in  view  of  the  small  stocks  in  several 
lines  the  situation  is  favorable  to  con- 
tinued firmness.  IJmas  are  going  for- 
ward in  large  quantities  by  sea,  the  water 
rate  at  present  being  far  below  the  rail 
charges.  Shipments  for  the  past  month 
have  been  unusually  heavy,  and  the  ware- 
houses in  producing  districts  are  being 
emptied  at  a  rapid  rate.  It  is  now  cer- 
tain that  all  offerings  will  be  cleaned  up 
earlier  than  ever  before,  with  no  carry- 
over. The  price  is  firmly  maintained, 
though  no  advance  has  occurred  for  some 
time.  The  New  York  .Journal  of  Com- 
merce says:  "With  the  arrival  of  some 
5000  sacks  of  California  lima  beans,  to- 
gether with  receipts  of  about  22,000  bags 
in  the  last  two  weeks,  the  spot  market 
has  remained  stationary,  but  quite  firm, 
at  $6.45  per  cental  for  the  best  goods, 
the  reason  for  this  quotation  being  the 
desire  on  the  part  of  soni°  holders  to 
realize  profits.  It  is  learned  that  the 
lot  returned  from  London,  consisting  of 
2500  bags  of  very  old  crop,  was  disposed 
of  at  a  trifle  under  this  price.  In  well 
posted  circles  it  is  judged  that  the  slight 
reaction  in  the  price  of  spot  goods  is  tem- 
porary, and  that  eventually  the  market 
will  be  decidedly  higher  in  parity  with 
the  Coast.  The  probabilities  are  for  a  7c. 
market  there  before  the  new  crop." 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $4.75  @4.85 

Blackeyes    5.40  (ffi5.70 

Cranberry  Beans    4.00  @4.25 

Garvanzos    2.85  @3.00 

Horse  Beans    2.25  @2.50 

Small  Whites    3.45  @3.G0 

Large  Whites    3.45  (5)3.60 

Limas   •••  600  @6.10 

Pea    •i  ^S 


Pink    5.60  @5.70 

Red  Kidneys    6.25 

SEEDS. 

Alfalfa  is  now  the  principal  feature. 
Renewed  demand  is  rapidly  reducing  the 
stock  on  hand,  and  there  is  more  firm- 
ness to  the  market  than  for  several 
months.  Other  lines,  for  the  most  part, 
are  quiet,  prices  remaining  as  before. 

Alfalfa    18@  20c 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton  $20.00(g)  25.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   5VjC 

Canary    3M;@  3%c 

t-'laxseed    5  @ 

Hemp    3    a  3VoC 

Millet    2%@  314c 

Timothy    8    @  9  c 

Yellow  Mustard    5%c 

Dried  Peas,  per  ctl   3.75@  4.00 

FLOUR. 

Local  prices  on  patent  grades  are  still 
held  at  the  former  figures.  Local  de- 
mand is  fair,  and  most  of  the  California 
mills  are  busy,  with  some  export  move- 
ment from  this  port,  both  for  Panama 
and  the  Orient.  The  movement  of  North- 
ern flour  to  the  Orient  continues  as  heavy 
as  ever. 

Cal.  Family  Extras   $5.40  @5.80 

Bakers'  Extras   5.40  @5.80 

Superfine   4.20  @4.60 

Oregon  and  Washington...  4.60  @4.80 


Hay  and  FeedstufFs. 

HAY. 

Shipments  to  San  Francisco  from  the 
country  continue  extremely  heavy  for  this 
time  of  year,  and  with  very  little  de- 
mand the  continued  pressure  to  sell  has 
brought  a  lower  range  of  prices  on  prac- 
tically every  description.  Alfalfa  finds  a 
rather  better  demand  than  last  month, 
but  it  also  is  somewhat  lower  in  sym- 
l)athy  with  the  general  market  condition. 
Outside  conditions  show  little  change. 
Many  growers  show  increasing  anxiety 
to  sell,  but  country  dealers,  like  those  in 
the  city,  are  buying  very  little.  Weather 
conditions  in  some  districts  have  not  been 
altogether  favorable  to  the  new  crop,  but 
with  a  prospect  of  at  least  fair  production 
and  a  considerable  holdover  from  the  past 
season,  no  reason  is  apparent  for  any 
material  improvement  in  market  condi- 
tions in  the  near  future. 

The  Oregon  market  is  in  a  bad  way. 
with  excessive  stocks  all  over  the  North- 
west, and  a  large  carry-over  is  assured. 
Owing  to  the  open  winter  there,  very  little 
feeding  has  been  necessary. 

Choice  Wheat   $11.00(513.00 

Good  Wheat  Hay    9.00 @1 1.00 

Other  Grade  Wheat    7.00(^  9.00 

Wheat  and  Oats    7.00(g'10.50 

Tame  Oats    7.00@)11.00 

Wild   Oats    6.50(g)  8.50 

Alfalfa    8.00@12.50 

Stock  Hay    5.50@  6.50 

Straw,  per  bale    35@  55c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

The  demand  continues  moderate  in  all 
lines,  and  prices  on  several  descriptions 
are  easy.  The  production  of  bran, 
shorts,  and  middlings  is  comparatively 
large  at  present,  and  bran  is  again  quoted 
lower,  though  all  other  descriptions  are 
held  at  about  previous  figures. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton   $20.00 

Bran,  per  ton   $24.50@25.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   26.00 

Cracked  Corn    32.00(S'33.00 

Middlings    32.50@35.00 

Mixed  Feeds    28.00@31.00 

Rolled  Barley    24.50(@)25.00 

Rolled  Oats    29.00(g)31.00 

Manhattan  Egg  Food,  per  ctl  15c 
Shorts    25.50@)28.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 

The  high  prices  of  onions  have  caused 
a  very  limited  demand,  buyers  showing 
no  interest  whatever  for  the  last  week, 
and  a  sharp  decline  has  resulted.  Both 
Oregon  and  California  stock  is  about  20c. 
lower.  So  far  very  little  outside  stock 
has  been  offered.  Most  southern  Califor- 
nia vegetables  continue  scarce,  with  only 
a  few  varieties  arriving  in  any  quantity, 
and  very  little  reaily  first-class  stock  is 
coming  in. 

Green  peas  are  scarce  and  are  held  at 
stiff  prices.  Mexican  tomatoes  continue 
to  arrive  in  small  quantities,  and  bring 
full  quotations,  eggplant  and  cucumbers 
being  also  firmly  maintained.  Green  pep- 
pers are  a  little  easier,  but  still  bring 
very  fair  prices.  Mushrooms  are  un- 
changed, as  the  supply  is  still  compara- 
tively light,  and  there  is  a  good  local 
demand.  Offerings  of  celery  are  fairly 
large,  but  mostly  poor  in  quality,  and 


FRUIT    VEGETABIES    POUITRV    EGGS  POTATOES 

For  Top  Market  Prices — For  Prompt  Remittance 
For  Daily  Quotations  on  request 

on  your  Hutter,  Eggs,  Chee-se,  Poultry,  Hogs,  \'eal,  Hide.s,  eti-. 
Car  lots  or  less.    Correspond  and  consign  to 

A.  GALLI  FRUIT  COMPANY 

SAN  FBANCISCO  STORE.  Waslili.glon  and  Front  OAKLAND  STORE.  Ilih  ..nd  Harrison 

Reference — Any  Bank  or  Mercantile  House 


only  the  better  lots  will  bring  full  quota- 
tions. Quite  a  lot  of  rhubarb  is  arriv- 
ing, both  from  the  South  and  nearby 
points,  and  a  slight  drop  in  quotations 
has  resulted.  Asparagus  is  also  lower  on 
fairly  large  receipts,  while  lettuce  of  at- 
tractive appearance  is  firmly  maintained. 
The  celery  shipping  season  in  southern 
California  is  about  over,  the  crop  being 
smaller  than  for  several  years. 

Onions;  Yellow,  sack   $  2.25@  2.40 

Oregon    2.35(&  2.50 

Garlic,  per  lb   4(5)  5c 

Green  Peas,  per  lb   15(g)  17c 

Turnips,  per  sack    65c 

Tomatoes,  per  crate   1.25(5)  2.00 

Eggplant,  per  lb   12V2@  15c 

Cucumbers,  per  doz   1.00(g)  1.25 

Cabbage    60(g)  65c 

Green  Peppers,  per  lb   9@  12'/-! 

Carrots,  per  sack   65c 

Celery,  large,  per  crate   1.50®  2.00 

Mushrooms,  per  lb   ■  35c 

Rhubarb,  per  lb   5(g)  8c 

Lettuce,  per  crate   2.00(g)  3..50 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   50@  75c 

Asparagus,  per  lb   25(g  40c 

POTATOES. 
A  few  new  i)otatoes  are  arriving,  being 
sold  up  to  4 ':;(•.  per  pound.  The  firmness 
of  old  stock  is  as  much  a  feature  as  ever, 
though  the  local  demand  is  comparatively 
light.  Sweet  potatoes  are  closely  cleaned 
up,  and  show  a  sharp  advance. 
Salinas  Burbanks,  per  ctl...$  2.20@  2.35 

River  Whites,  per  ctl   1.65(f  1.85 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl   4.00 

Oregon  Burbanks    1.90@  2.10 

Early  Rose    1.65@  1.85 

Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 
Nothing  was  held  over  from  last  week, 
and  while  arrivals  of  Eastern  stock  have 
been  about  up  to  the  recent  average,  all 
offerings  move  off  well  at  fairly  good 
prices.  Local  stock  is  very  scarce.  Ev- 
erything is  held  up  to  former  quotations, 
and  some  lines,  particularly  large  young 
stock,  are  higher.  Dressed  turkeys  are 
cull,  and  live  stock  finds  little  demand. 

Large  Broilers   $  4.00@  4.50 

Small  Broilers    3.00@  3.50 

Kryers    5.50(g)  6.50 

Hens,  extra    S.50@10.50 

Hens,  large    6.00(g)  7.50 

Small  Hens    5.00@  6.00 

Old  Roosters    4.50(g'  5.50 

Young  Roosters    6.00@  7.50 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown.    S.50(g  10.50 

Squabs    i.00@  4.50 

Geese,  per  pair    2.50@  3.00 

Ducks    8.00@  10.00 

Tarkeys,  per  lb.,  live   18(g)  20c 

BUTTER. 

Arrival  have  again  increased  somewhat, 
and  all  grades  are  somewhat  lower,  but 
firmly  held  at  the  present  level.  So  far 
there  has  been  no  shijjping  business  of 
any  consequence,  but  as  the  local  demand 
seems  equal  to  the  i)resent  sui)ply,  there 
is  no  further  downward  tendency.  The 
following  prices  are  quoted  by  the  San 
Francisco  Dairy  Exchange: 

California  (extras),  per  lb   25  c 

Firsts    23  c 

Seconds    22VL.C 

EGGS. 

So  far  the  movement  into  storage  is 
not  very  large,  but  quite  a  lot  of  eggs 
have  been  shijiped  South.  Arrivals  have 
been  quite  large  for  the  week,  and  all 
grades  show  some  decline,  being  unusu- 
ally low  for  this  season.  A  further  de- 
cline is  considered  not  unlikely,  though 
the  market  is  described  as  firm,  and  most 
offerings  are  readily  absorlied  in  the  local 
trade. 

California  (extras)  per  do/,   18  c 

Firsts    ISi/ic 

Seconds    18  c 

CHEESE. 

All  lines  of  new  .cheese  are  inclined 


to  easiness,  California  flats  being  weal< 
at  a  decline  of  about  2c.,  while  Y.  A 
are  also  slightly  lower. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb   13 '...c 

Firsts    12'i>e 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   16  c 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
The  local  trade  in  apples  is  quiet  at 
the  moment,  a  slack  demand  being  at- 
tributed to  bad  weather.  Strawberries 
arrive  too  seldom  to  be  worth  quoting. 
The  only  feature  worth  noting  is  the 
export  demand,  which  continues  as  active 
as  ever,  and  has  already  caused  some  de- 
pletion of  storage  stocks.  Packers  at 
Watsonville  have  received  offers  of  $1.05 
per  box  net  for  Newtowns  to  be  shipped 
to  London.  Local  prices  are  accordingly 
firm,  and  even  ordinary  stock  is  held  at 
full  quotations. 
Apples,  per  box — 

Newtown   $  1.35@  1.65 

Other  varieties   75(5)  1.00 

Fancy  Red,  4-tier    1.25(gi  1.50 

Bellefleur    1.00@  1.25 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

The  only  change  in  prices  for  stock  in 
first  hands  is  a  slight  advance  in  evaj)- 
orated  apples,  which  have  been  in  strong 
demand  for  export  arifl  are  accordingly 
firm.  Peaches  are  a  little  easier,  but 
there  seems  to  be  nothing  left  in  grow- 
ers' hands.  Otherwise  there  is  very  little 
new  in  the  spot  market.  Growers  have 
hardly  anything  left,  and  a  moderate  but 
steady  demand  is  gradually  cleaning  up 
the  holdings  of  packers,  who  maintain 
a  firm  attitude  on  most  descriptions.  ^ 
Some  packers  are  said  to  have  announced  i 
prices  to  the  trade  on  future  figs,  choice 
layer  figs  in  10-Ib.  boxes  being  quoted  I 
at  70c.,  and  choice  Inilk  stock  at  4'._.c.  per  ' 
pound.  These  prices  are  a  trifle  higlin 
than  last  year.  The  trade  is  buying  freely 
and  an  advance  is  expected.  According: 
to  a  Kings  county  report,  peaches  and 
apricots  will  be  short  there  this  year. 
It  is  reported  that  the  stock  of  prunes  in 
growers'  hands  is  practically  exhausted, 
and  that  only  about  25  cars  are  held  by 
packers.  A  very  poor  lot  was  recently 
sold  for  shipment  at  4'...c..  and  all  or- 
dinary  offerings   bring   full  quotations. 

According  to  Fresno  reports,  all  raisins 
held  on  the  Coast  do  not  amount  to  over 
10,000  tons,  about  a  third  of  the  stock  at 
this  time  last  year.  The  New  York  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce  says: 

"Quite  an  active  demand  for  Califor- 
nia prunes  from  East  Side  buyers  is  re- 
ported. That  section  of  the  trade  ordi- 
narily gives  preference  to  Oregon  prunes, 
but  as  that  variety  is  scarce  and  high,  the 
distributers  are  turning  their  attention 
to  the  California  fruit  and  are  said  to 
be  taking  it  quite  freely,  even  at  the  high 
prices  asked.  There  is  an  unusual  in- 
quiry from  the  Middle  West.  It  is  true 
that  West  Side  jobbers  and  the  trade  they 
supply  are  loth  to  take  anything  more 
than  is  needed  for  immediate  use,  but 
they  are  buying  steadily  in  small  lots, 
and  this  in  connection  with  the  small 
offerings  out  of  stocks  held  here  and 
for  shipment  from  the  Coast,  helps  ma- 
terially to  maintain  prices  at  their  pres- 
ent high  level.  On  the  spot  here  sup- 
jilies  are  light,  and  the  total  quantity  in 
sight  is  said  to  be  insufficient  to  cover 
the  requirements  of  consumption  up  to 
October,  when  the  new  crop  will  be  avail- 
able. 

"Peaches  remain  quiet  here  and  little 
or  no  business  for  shipment  from  the 
Coast  is  being  done.  The  lower  freight 
rates  from  the  Coast  would  make  cost 
to  buyers  lower,  but  they  seem  to  be  in 
no  hurry  to  avail  themselves  of  them. 
Apricots  are  dull,  but  are  sparingly  of- 
fered. 

"California  seeded  raisins  are  strong, 
but  the  movement  on  both  spot  and  for- 
ward orders  from  the  local  trade  is  light. 
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It  is  reported  that  some  packers  are  seek- 
ing to  secure  through  their  New  York 
brokers  stocks  with  which  to  cover  sales 
they  had  made  for  August-September  de- 
livery. There  is  little  demand  now  for 
loose  Muscatels  or  seedless  varieties,  but 
in  view  of  the  light  offerings  from  both 
first  and  second  hands  the  market  has  a 
strong  tone." 

Evaporated  Apples,  per  lb..    9y2@10  c 

Figs,  black    4yo@  5  c 

Figs,  white    5    @  7VoC 

Apricots    12    @13  c 

Moorpark,  fancy    13Vj@14  c 

Peaches    6%@  TViC 

Prunes,  4-size  basis   CVj®  7  c 

Pears    8y2(g)12  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox    2%®  ^  c 

Thompson  Seedless    4  c 

Seedless  Sultanas    SV.®  3-74c 


Citnis  Frtdts. 

At  New  York  the  auction  market  on 
February  27  was  reported  strong  on  na- 
vels and  lemons.  Forty-three  cars  of 
navels  and  five  of  lemons  were  sold. 
Prices  ranged  from  $1.9.5  to  $3.  Bloods, 
half-boxes,  brought  $1.50;  tangerines, 
half-boxes,  sold  for  $1.60  to  $2.10,  and 
lemons  brought  from  $2.90  to  $3.30.  While 
most  of  the  sales  were  not  high,  yet  there 
were  practically  none  that  were  below 
the  average  of  $2.25  per  box. 

On  the  same  date  at  Cincinnati  the  mar- 
ket was  strong  on  small  sizes  and  weak 
on  large-size  navels.  Florida  Brights  and 
Russet  oranges  sold  for  $1.40  to  $2.25, 
while  California  navels  brought  from 
$1.70  to  $2.35. 

At  Cleveland  on  the  27th,  six  cars  of 
navels  were  hold  and  three  of  lemons. 
The  navels  brought  from  $1.95  to  $2.45, 
and  lemons  sold  for  from  $2.95  to  $3.30. 

The  same  date  at  Boston  the  market 
was  reported  strong  and  higher;  navels 
brought  from  $1.90  to  $3.05;  lemons  sold 
for  an  average  of  $3.70  per  box.  Bloods 
brought  $1.60  per  half-box. 

At  Philadeljihia  10  cars  were  sold,  navel 
oranges  bringing  about  $2.20  per  box  on 
the  average.  Twenty-one  cars  of  Flor- 
Idas  were  sold  ranging  in  prices  from 
$1.25  to  $3.50,  averaging  $2.05.  Grapefruit 
sold  at  80c.  to  $2.60,  and  lemons  for  $3. 

On  the  same  date  at  Los  Angeles,  nine 
cars  of  navels  were  sold  at  an  average 
ranging  from  $1.10  to  $1.G2  per  box,  with 
discount  on  all  second  grades  and  small 
sizes  of  25%  per  box. 

F^om  February  24  to  26,  inclusive,  273 
cars  of  oranges  and  334  cars  of  lemons 
were  shiiiped  from  southern  California. 

Arrivals  of  navel  oranges  at  San  Fran- 
cisco for  the  last  week  have  been  large, 
on  expectations  of  a  good  demand,  but  so 
far  business  has  been  only  moderately  ac- 
tive, and  the  market  is  rather  easy,  with 
some  shading  of  prices  early  in  the  week. 
Quotations,  however,  have  not  been  re- 
duced. Tangerines  are  rather  scarce  and 
higher,  while  lemons,  limes,  and  grape- 
fruit are  moving  in  about  the  usual  way 
at  prices  which  have  prevailed  for  some 
time. 

Navel  oranges — 

Extra  choice   $  2.00®  2.25 

Choice    1.50(5)  2.00 

Valencias,  choice  to  fancy.  Nominal 

Choice    Nominal 

Standard   Nominal 

Tangerines    1.00@  1.50 

Choice  Lemons    2.25®  3.00 

Fancy  Lemons    3.00®  3.50 

Standard    1.25®  1.50 

Limes    5.50®  6.00 

Grape  Fruit    2.50®  3.00 


Kuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

Prices  show  no  further  change.  The 
market  now  is  altogether  a  jobbing  prop- 
osition, as  nothing  of  any  consequence 
Is  left  in  the  hands  of  growers,  and  few 
dealers  have  any  large  supplies  to  offer. 
Almonds — 

Nonpareils    15il.®16  c 

I  X  L    14y.®15  c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra    13V2@14  c 

Drakes    llV4@ll%c 

Languedoc    11  ®11V2C 

Hardshells    8    ®  8M;C 

Walnuts— Softshell,  No.  1...  15  c 

Standard    14y2C 

Softshell,  No.  2   11  c 

Budded    17y2C 

HONEY. 

Good  white  stock,  both  comb  and  ex- 
tracted, is  in  demand,  but  the  market  is 
quiet,  as  there  is  little  of  this  quality  to 
be  had.  Other  grades  are  not  wanted  in 
any  quantity. 

Comb— White  Sage   14    @15  c 

Extracted— Water  White  . .  Nominal. 
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$1625  F.  O.  B.  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Fully  Equipped  With  Top,  Wind  Shield,  5  Lamps,  Generator,  Horn,  and  Bosch  Magneto  of  Course 

INVESTIGATE  OPERATING  EXPENSE,  NO  MATTER  WHAT  CARS  YOU  ARE  THINKING 
OF  BUYING,  AND  SEE  IF  YOU  CAN  FIND  ANOTHER  THAT  WILL  GIVE  THE  SERVICE  SO 
CHEAPLY  AS  THIS— 


THE 


EEVERITT30" 


First  cost  in  an  automobile  is  by  no  means  the  whole 
story. 

What  will  it  cost  to  run? 

Regardless  of  name,  i)rice  or  mechanical  features,  you 
buy  a  car  "to  get  there." 

What  you  pay  for  is  Service. 

The  real  questions  for  a  buyer  are: 

Will  I  get  this  service  at  reasonable  expense?  Will 
the  car  take  me — any  time — where  I  want  to  go?  Will 
it  stand  up? 

Will  it  be  free  from  repairs?  Is  it  get-at-able  for  ad- 
justments?   Easy  on  tires?    Economical  on  gasoline? 

These  are  the  points  an  experienced  buyer  makes  sure 
of — and  gets — in 

A  Car  rhal*s  Built  for  Service 

The  "Everitt  30"  was  built  from  just  this  standpoint. 

Three  long-experienced  manufacturers — men  who  had 
built  thousands  of  cars — united  their  knowledge  in  its 
making. 

The  idea  was  a  new  standard  of  quality  at  reasonable 
cost — to  provide  certain,  enjoyable  transportation — 
service. 


Every  design  known  to  engineering  was  considered  in 
its  creation.  Materials  selected  from  the  bast  made  sure 
of  faithful  service. 

Unique  methods  of  construction  made  sure  the  car 
would  "stand  up." 

Unusual  "factors  of  safety"  were  figured  to  eliminate 
all  possible  troubles. 

Simplicity  hitherto  unknown  made  all  adjustments 
easy.  Careful  balance  and  300  lbs.  less  weight  than 
usual  reduced  tire  strain  to  a  minimum. 

Scientific  carburetion  and  timing,  with  long-stroke 
motor  and  light  weight,  gave  peculiar  full  efficiency. 

Limited  Quantity— Every  Car  Riglit. 

The  builders  of  the  "EVERITT"  have  strictly  limited 
factory  production.    As  we  said,  this  is  a  quality  car. 

Consequently,  there  are  not  so  very  many  "Everitts" 
to  be  had;  but  every  car  is  right. 

If  you  succeed  in  getting  one,  you  will  own  a  mighty 
good  car.  One  that  will  give  the  service — always — at 
low  expense. 

You  ought  to  know  more  about  the  "Everitt."  There 
are  attractive  models  of  all  the  good  types.  Get  ac- 
quainted with  the  car  that's  built  for  you. 


H.  O.  HARRISON  CO 


I_.os  Angeles 


Factory  Reppesentativ^es 

San  Francisco 

NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  DEALERS 


Seattle 


SACRAMENTO  - 
MODESTO  -  - 
SAN  JOSE  -  - 
SANTA  ROSA  - 
WIM-OWS  -  - 
llAKERSFIEIiD 


Griihain,  Murdoch  &  Williams  Co. 

Clias.  R4>SNell 

Mart-UN  Blauohard 

MrKoynold.s  Auto  Co. 

Chas.  Ijambert  Co. 

Kern  Valley  Garage 


STOCKTON  - 
MERCEI> 
PASO  ROBI.ES 
DIXON      -  - 
CONCORD  - 
RENO  -    -  - 


J.  W.  Parnell 
W.  II.  Croop 
S.  II.  Kiler 
MeDerniott  &  Spates 
.lax.  Iloyd 
C.  A.  I.undy 


Light  Amber    7    @8  c 

Amber    5    @6  c 

Sacramento  River  Comb   12  @12yaC 

BEESWAX. 
Remains  without  feature,  both  demand 

and    supply    being    limited    at  present. 

Prices  are  unchanged. 

Light    27M!@30  c 

Dark    23    @26  c 

HOPS. 

There  is  some  inquiry,  but  so  far  the 
volume  of  business  in  new  crop  is  lim- 
ited, as  few  buyers  are  willing  to  pay  the 
prices  asked.  The  general  situation  is 
favorable,  however,  and  growers  are  hold- 
ing for  stiff  prices. 

Hops,  1910  crop    18    @22  c 

1911  Crop    15  @16i{.c 

Live  Stock. 

DRESSED  MEAT. 

Beef  Steers,  per  lb   9    @  ^V^c 

Cows    8    @  8V2C 

Heifers    8    @  8'XiC 

Mutton:  Wethers   9    @10  c 

Ewes    8M-@  9  c 

Lambs   12    @13  c 

Hogs,  dressed   12  ©isy^c 

LIVE  STOCK. 
With  the  decline  in  feed  prices,  and 
an  abundance  of  green  feed  in  most  lo- 
calities, offerings  are  not  coming  out  as 
freely  as  for  some  time  past,  and  prices, 


both  for  dressed  meats  and  live  stock, 
show  a  general  advance.    Hogs  are  firm, 
but  not  in  much  demand  at  the  moment. 
Gross  weight: 

Steers:  No.  1    5K@  6  c 

No.  2    5    @  Si/oc 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1....    4V>@  5  c 

No.  2    4    @  41/.C 

Bulls  and  Stags   2i/j@  4  c 

Calves:  Light   6    @  6'/oC 

Medium    5Vi@  6  c 

Heavy    5    @  Sy^c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy  ....  8  c 

150  to  250  lbs   8i4@  8%c 

100  to  150  lbs   8    @  SVtC 

Common  Hogs,  per  lb   5    @  6yjc 

Small  prifne  wethers    5yi@  5y;C 

Large  prime  wethers    5yi@  SVL'C 

Ewes    4l->@  5  c 

Lambs    6 'A®  7  c 

WOOL. 

The  spring  clij)  will  soon  start  in  some 
parts  of  the  State,  but  until  there  is 
something  to  work  on,  buyers  are  un- 
willing to  announce  new  prices.  Old  clips 
are  nominally  valued  as  before,  but  there 
is  no  movement  of  any  consequence  at 
present. 
Fall  Clip- 
Mountain  Free    8    @10  c 

Valley  Fall  and  Lamb   6    @  9  c 

Northern    6    @  9  c 

Southern  Spring    10    (5)11  c 

Middle  Counties    12    @13  c 

Northern    15    @16  c 


HIDES. 

Prices  have  shown  little  change  for 
some  time  past.  Business  is  still  quiet, 
as  tanners  do  not  care  to  buy  more  of 
the  present  offerings  than  are  immedi- 
ately needed,  but  there  is  a  prospect  of 
a  slight  improvement  as  the  spring  hides 
come  in. 
Wet  Salt- 
Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  10  c 

Medium    9  c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  8V1>C 
Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  si^c 
Light  Cows,  30  to  50  ibs..  8y.C 

Kip    10  "c 

Veal    14  c 

Calf    15  c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    17  c 

Dry  Bulls    15  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   IGMjC 

HORSES. 

Desirable  Drafters,  17uO  lbs.  up.$275@300 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   225@275 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   200(f>250 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs.  175@200 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250...  125@150 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   135(g)150 

Young    200 

Old  Mares    100@150 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  |250@300 

1100  lbs   200@225 

1000  lbs   150@175 

900  lbs   125@150 
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If  it  is  a  CULTIVATOR  you  want,  why  not 

THE  BENICIA-ORR? 


The  Benicia-Orr  Cultivator  is  an  implement  with  new  and 
original  features,  which  has  been  designed  by  a  practical  field  man. 

It  has  been  thoroughly  tested  and  proven  superior  in  many  im- 
portant particulars  to  any  other  cultivator  on  the  market. 

Our  space  won't  permit  an  extended  description,  but  the  man 
who  knows  will  note  that  amon<z:  some  of  the  desirable  features  are: 
THE  FRAME  IS  LOW;  EXTENDS  OUT  BEYOND  AND  IN 
FRONT  OF  WHEELS  AND  DRIVER;  THE  ADJUSTING  LEVER 
IS  CONVENIENTLY  PLACED,  AND  THE  DRAFT  IS  APPLIED 
DIRECT. 

These  features,  combined  with  the  fact  that  the  driver's  weight 
equalizes  weight  of  frame,  insuring  ease  of  handling  and  a  perfect 
balance  in  every  position;  that  there  is  no  weight  on  horses'  necks, 
and  that  the  size  can  be  easily  changed  from  seven  to  nine  teeth, 
make  it  a  very  superior  implement. 

If  you  ever  used,  are  now  using,  or  expect  to  use.  a  cultivator, 
you  will  be  interested  in  this  new,  up-to-date  implement. 

If  there  is  no  agency  in  vonr  vicinitv,  write  direct  to 


TO  THE  TRADE:     We  are 

receiving  numerous  in- 
(Hiiries  for  this  im])lement. 
If  you  want  an  exclusive 
asrencv  write  us  toilav. 


BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 

PACIFIC  BUILDING 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

FUCTORY:  BENICIA,  CALIFORNIA 


PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR  WOOD  PIPB  FOR 

WATBR,  OIL,,   WINB.  IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 

MINING  AND  CYANIDING.  MINING,  POWER  PUANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  in.  to  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
Bend  for  Printed  Matter.  New  Pipe  Catalogue  In  Preparation. 


FACTORIES  I 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
PORTLAND,  ORE. 
LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 


OFFICES  I 
BIS  MariEet  St.,  Sam  Fraacisco,  CaL 
KpBtofi  Station,  Portland,  Ore. 
404  Bqnltablc  Bank  Bdm-,  Lou  AaKelea,  CaL 


BOXES  and  BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT   AND   VEGETABLE    BOXES   OUR  SPECIALTY. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

IVfERCAIMXILE  BOX  CO. 

231  BERRY  STREET  (Near  Fourth)  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


BULL  STRONG-MITE  PROOF 

VoR  Field  Fencing  BEAUTIFUL 


ARBO 


STEEL 
POSTS 


CHEAPER  THAN  WOOD  \*X ^^k 

^^.c"'""^^  AMERICAN  STEEL  POST  CO.  CATALOGUE 

VIOLET  AND  SANTA  FE  AVE. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Ask  your 

dealer 

or 

write  us 
direct. 


MADE  IN  CALIFORNIA 

BENICIA  HANCOCK 
DISC  PLOWS 


BAKF.R  AND  HAMILTON 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SACRAMENTO  LOS  ANGELES 


(Jf  Careful  irrigationists  are  investigating  our 
new  water  balanced  Pump— then  buying  it* 


H  Experience  has  taught  them  that  a  successful  pump  Krogh  Electric  Pump 
must  be  not  only  efficient  but  must  also  be  capable  of  withstanding^  to  a 
reasonable  degree,  the  cutting  action  of  sand.  Our  pumps  excel  on  this  point. 
Bulletin  No,  RIO  tells  all  about  them. 


Krogh  New  Vertical  «  I 

Water  Balanced  Pump  Complete  StOCK, 


(|I  Our  branch  house,  206  N,  Los  Angeles  Street,  Los  Angeles,  carries  a 


Krogh  Manufacturing  Company 

149-157  BEALE  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
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Forty-first  Year. 

The  Hog  Industry  and  Its  Outlook. 

I  If  tlicr'c  is  H   cartiiiio  to  fiood  money  in 

Calit'orni;!  aKi"'*'!'"'""*^  which  is  firmer  and  easier 
•irade  than  Swine  lioidevard,  we  do  not  know  it. 
Naturally,  too,  everybody  else  is  findiny'  it  out 
and  is  I'nsliin)^'  to  the  popular  hiji'hway  1hi'(>u<;ii 
Alfalfa  Aveinie,  Barley  Alley,  Soriihum  Street. 
Maize  Lane,  .Milky  Way,  and  otiier 
good  lilies  of  appr'oaeh.  The  idea 
strikes  evet'y  one  in  the  most  imi)res- 
sionahle  pari  of  liini.  to  wit,  in  the 
pocket,  and  it  is  not  siiritrisiny  that 
lie  takes  noliee.  When  a  man  pa\s 
as  much  for  a  rasher  of  l)a(H)n  or  ham 
as  for  an  armful  of  ice  cream,  he  is 
apt  to  exclaim — lioji'  or  what?  And 
so  thei'e  has  arisen  a  most  unruly  in- 
terest in  pork  production.  We  call  il 
uin'uly  because  il  is  attacking;'  so  man\" 
who  I'cally  do  not  know  a  ho<>'  from  a 
halibut,  so  far  as  {JT()win<>'  it  jioes,  an<l 
who  oid\-  have  the  powerful  iinpr<'s- 
sioii  that  there  is  much  money  in  pork 
producition,  ami  Ihey  |)ro|)()se  1o  ha\r 
some  of  it.  We  have  had  these  ])eoi)le 
tendei'ly  in  mind  foi-  months — ever 
since,  in  fact,  the  pij^'  mounted  the 
aei'oplane — and  we  have  tried  to  yive 
them  f)lain  points  upon  what  it  is 
necessary  to  know  aiul  to  do  if  tlu>y 
can  reasonably  exi)ect  the  ho<i  to  do 
as  well  foi'  them  as  they  desir(>.  We 
have  had  a  number  of  pages  of  good 
hog  breeding,  growing  and  feeding, 
representing  tlie  latest  policies  and 
methods  betitting  (California  condi- 
tions, because  we  so  earnestl.y  desii'e 
that  if  any  readier  of  ours  put  time 
and  money  into  hogs  he  should  get 
them  out  again,  and  considerably  more 
with  it.  If  he  ".just  naehully  goes 
into  hogs,"  he  is  ([uite  liable  to  ge.  out 
by  the  back  dooi-,  in  spite  of  the  good 
prices  prevailing:  but  if  he  enters  in- 
telligently and  gets  wise  on  the  essen- 
tials of  the  health,  life  and  activity  of 
the  hog  and  then  does  what  should 
be  done  for  the  animal,  in  all  its  re- 
quirements, he  may  be  expected  to  emerge  by  the 
front  door  and  to  step  into  his  automobile  l)esides. 
This  being  our  earnest  desire  for  all  who  patronize 
our  pages,  we  are  glad  to  lead  them  farther, 
through  the  rich  experience  and  wide  observation 
of  Mr.  S.  B.  Wright  of  Santa  Rosa,  one  of  our 
best  known  swine  growers,  as  he  presented  his 
conclusions  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  California 
Live  Stock  Breeders'  Association  Avhich  was  held 
in  this  citv.— EniTon.l 


hogs  at  small  expense,  but  young  i)igs  need  some 
kind  of  grain  ration  for  three  or  four  months  while 
running  on  alfalfa.  ]\Iiddlings  are  especially  nice 
foi'  young  pigs,  but  this  grain  ration  is  so  liigh 
lately  that  some  other  and  cheaper  grain  ration 
should  be  used.  Ground  barley  is  an  excellent 
gra'u  for  young  hogs  or  old,  but  in  feeding  it  to 
y()ung  j)igs.the  husk  should  be  removed.  As  it  is 
1m  sI  to  soak  the  barlev  some  time  liefore  feeding. 


Wor;h,  Peihapf,  Five  Times  Their  Weifiht  in  Fruit. 


Feeding  Conditions  Favorable. — This  coast  is 
well  adapted  to  the  production  of  hogs.  The 
climate  is  favorable  and  our  feed  is  equal  to  any. 
Those  who  have  alfalfa  are  in  a  position  to  raise 


White  Hogs  Which  Suit  Some  Parts  of  California. 

there  is  not  much  trouble  in  skimming  off  most  of 
the  husks,  and  a  common  seed  screen  will  take  out 
most  of  the  husks  anyway.  Barley  softens  so 
nicely  with  either  milk  or  water  wdien  allowed  to 
sour  a  little  that  it  really  is  a  very  excellent  ration. 
Ground  wheat  is  good — some  shorts  and  a  little 
oil  cake  me-al  being  added — and  Egyptian  corn  or 
Indian  corn  are  good,  but  in  any  event  the  grain 
seems  to  work  to  a  better  advantage  when  ground. 
Also  ground  speltz  makes  a  fine  ration.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  cook  any  of  the  grain  if  ground  and 
then  soaked  until  a  little  sour. 

The  idea  that  we  can  not  produce  as  fine  pork 
here  as  in  the  corn  belt  is  non.sense.  There  is  not 
so  much  difference  in  the  fattening  value  of  bar- 


ley, corn  or  wheat.  If  milk  can  be  used  with  these 
grains,  both  the  milk  and  the  grain  become  twice 
as  valual)ie  as  either  if  fed  alone,  provided  they 
ai'e  used  in  the  proportion  of  about  one-third  in 
weight  of  grain  to  two-thirds  in  weight  of  milk. 
The  ration  is  relished  better  and  the  hogs  gain 
faster  if  the;  grain  and  milk  be  soured  together. 

Our  dairymen  commit  almost  unpardonable 
.\Msti'  in  their  manner  of  feeding  milk  to  hogs. 

Instead  of  feeding  one-third  in  weight 
of  grain  to  two-thirds  in  weight  of 
milk,  or  about  that..nuiny  do  not  feed 
any  grain  and  others  do  not  feed  half 
enough  grain.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated that  when  milk  and  grain  are 
fed  together  in  the  right  proportions 
each  becomes  twice  as  valuable  for 

11  hogs  as  if  fed  alone.  JMoreover,  our 
'dairymen  buy  middlings  at  $32  to  $36 
per  ton  in  preference  to  ground  bar- 
!  ley  at  $25  to  -$26  per  ton.  aiul  the  lat- 
ter is  more  valuable  pound  for  pound 
ni  making  meat  than  middlings  and  it 
is  worth  more  foi-  feeding  the  milk 

(■OW.  too. 

All  Rests  on  the  Youngster. — If 

young  pigs  are  to  make  the  best  gains 
in  weight  and  develop  into  the  best 
animals,  give  them  all  they  can  eat 
of  the  most  palatable  ration — alwa.vs 
some  grain — and  let  them  have  all  the 
exercise  they  will  take.  This  means 
I  that  they  should  not  i)e  confined  to  a 
close  pen.  With  wire  netting  so  cheap 
and  handy  as  fence  material  small 
paddocks  (;an  easil.v  be  made,  and 
young  hogs  do  very  much  better  when 
kei)t  oidy  a  few  in  a  [)lace. 

Young  hogs  will  not  make  a  satis- 
factory gain  or  growth  on  grain  alone. 
They  will  ru»ed  milk  or  green  grass  or 
clover  or  roots  in  addition  to  the 
grain,  and  indeed,  any  hog  will  do  bet- 
ter if  given  some  succulent  T'ation  with 
the  grain. 

Now  comes  the  growing  of  the  i)ig 
before  it  is  born.  Right  here  many 
people  differ,  but  really  it  seems  that 
'  there  ought  not  to  be  nnieh  difference 
of  opinion  under  similar  conditions 
and  if  the  aninuds  are  nearly  alike.  An  aged  sow 
that  has  made  her  full  growth  requires  less  care 
as  to  feed  and  other  things  than  does  the  gilt  that 
has  been  bred  and  is  herself  immature.  The  old 
sow  would  require  an  ordinary  ration  to  bring 
forth  a  good  litter — possibly  getting  too  fat  with 
very  nice  care — while  the  gilt,  being  required  to 
continue  her  own  growth  and  at  the  same  time 
sui)ply  nutriment  to  her  undeveloped  young, 
would  need  heavy  feeding  and  plent.y  of  exercise. 
Given  this  exercise,  and  the  gilt  should  have  all 
she  can  eat. 

The  profit  in  handling  hogs  should  be  made 
when  they  are  young.   There  is  no  doubt  that  the 


( 


{Continued  on  Page  ^oii.) 
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California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  IIural  Prkss  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  6  p.  m.,  Mar.  7,  1911 : 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tem])era- 
ture  Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

.Maxi- 
tnuiu. 

.Mini- 
mum. 

66 

86 

Red  Bluff  

5.71 

21.59 

1H  51 

64 

40 

Sacramento  

:i.i»o 

20.77 

14.64 

56 

40 

San  Francisco .. 

4.09 

2.S.81 

17.26 

58 

42 

San  Jose  

5.70 

22.3(> 

10.39 

58 

40 

Fresno  

1.7it 

8.80 

6.86 

66 

44 

Inde|)endence... 

.OS 

4.92 

».ai 

52 

24 

San  IvUis Obispo 

10.9! 

29.92 

14  9*^ 

62 

44 

FjOs  .\ngeles  

8.06 

1.^71 

11.74 

(>4 

48 

San  Diego  

.40 

10.72 

7.59 

68 

46 

Snow  on  ground  at  Summit  285  inches. 


The  Week. 

The  wciitlicM-  lias  ccast'd  to  hv  a  .joke.  Tiic 
clouds  probably  began  too  late  to  have  their  ti'e- 
(|uent  fun  with  the  California  lejiislature  over  the 
movement  of  the  State  capital  to  a  fii-eatei-  dis- 
tance above  sea  level,  nor  is  there  any  i)artienlai 
irrigation  legislation  jiending  which  heavy  rains 
can  dissolve,  as  they  have  done  in  some  earlier 
years.  We  therefore  have  to  count  the  inches  as 
a  simple  agricultural  phenomenon,  and  there  are 
getting  to  be  too  many  of  them  for  some  of  our 
j»rodiicing  interests.  Fortunately,  however,  no 
wide  in.iiiry  has  yet  been  inflicted,  and  on  the 
whole  the  thorough  wetting  of  the  State  to  bed- 
rock will  be  of  great  advantage  for  more  tlian  one 
year,  and  the  present  condition  is  one  which  has 
been  devoutly  hoped  for.  Work  is  backward  and 
.some  of  it  will  not  be  caught  uj)  and  there  will 
be  some  land  out  of  commission,  but  the  general 
benefits  of  a  generous  rainfall  will,  of  course, 
.iccrue  to  the  State  as  a  whole. 


There  is  naturally  much  talk  going  upon  the 
concentration  of  the  fruit  shipping  interests  of 
California  under  the  leadership  of  an  expert  East- 
ern fruit  merchant,  ilr.  Di  Giorgio,  as  stated  in 
last  week's  Pacikic  Rural  Press.  He  is  nomi- 
nally an  Italian  sort  of  a  man,  and  perhaps  some 
of  the  shivers  which  we  have  seen  traversing  the 
usually  placid  faces  of  California  fruit  growers 
are  due  to  the  apprehension  that  the  Italians  are 
intending  to  capture  our  fruit  industry  for  the 
sake  of  wrecking  it.  So  niueli  is  current  about  the 
plotting  of  those  of  foreign  birth  to  destroy  our 
tloniestic  product  in  the  interest  of  importations 
from  Italy  that  i>ossibly  such  a  notion  is  excusable. 
But  as  we  read  the  record  of  iMr.  Di  Giorgio  he  is 
about  as  thoroughly  Americanized  as  can  be  and 
is  in  the  fruit  ea])turing  business  because  he 
thinks  money  can  be  made  in  it  by  organizing  and 
pushing,  and  this  would  not  be  the  destruction 
of  our  production,  but  rather  the  promotion  of  it 
and  extension  of  the  sale  of  the  products  thereof. 
In  fact,  it  seems  rather  rational  to  think  that  it 
is  perhaps  a  good  point  to  keep  the  energetic 
Italians  busy  selling  our  domestic  fruit  and  they 
may  have  less  need  to  brine  in  foreign  fruit  to 
enter  into  comi)etitioii  with  it.  There  has  been 
lots  of  money  made  by  successful  fruit  shippers  - 


probabl.\'  consideral)ly  more  than  by  the  growers — 
and  growers  liave  never  had  reason  to  think  that 
such  slii])pers  have  distributed  more  money  to 
them  simply  bt-eause  they  were  of  the  same  na- 
tiiuialit.v  as  the  growers.  Why  should  we  expect 
eithei'  less  or  more  in  that  line  from  Mr.  Di 
Giorgio?  Those  who  are  putting  money  in  with 
him  to  buy  out  the  old  line  of  California  fruit 
shippers  are  Americans,  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
expect  that  they  like  less  to  make  money  because 
of  that  fact.  In  short,  we  cannot  see  that  it  makes 
any  difference  whether  the  old  firms  sell  out  or 
not,  except  that  the  new  handlers  ma.v  be  able  to 
use  more  capital  and  push  fruit  farther  into  con- 
sumption because  of  a  broader  view  of  the  oppor- 
tunity for  it.  And  if  we  set  a  very  energetic  and 
successful  Italian  to  fight  the  domestic  fruit 
against  Italians  controlling  importations,  why  is 
not  that  all  right — so  long  as  we  get  the  smarter 
Italians  on  our  side,  as  we  reall.v  seem  to  be  doing? 
We  are,  rn  fact,  tempted  to  pat  our  new  ruler  in 
the  fruit  trade  on  the  back  and  irreverently  ex- 
claim: "Go  to  it,  George:  save  us  fi-om  the 
dragon. " 

Probably  there  is  some  feeling  against  thv 
Italians  such  as  there  used  to  be  against  the 
Chinese  because  they  [)acked  up  all  the  money 
they  made  in  this  country  and  sent  it  to  their 
native  land.  There  seems  to  be  some  ground  for 
such  a  charge  because  of  llu^  announcement  that 
.t2(j.()()().0()()  was  .sent  back  to  Italy  in  1910  by 
Italians  living  in  this  country,  according  to  sta- 
tistics compiled  by  the  postoiiFice  authorities  in 
.\ew  York  city.  This  is  an  increase  of  $8,000,000 
over  190!).  This  is  not  a  desirable  thing,  and  it  is 
probably  a  temporary  affair.  Such  a  course  might 
be  expected  from  any  patriotic  people  during  the 
first  generation  awa.v  from  home  and  while  par- 
ents and  brothers  and  sisters  live  to  enjoy  the 
achievements  of  their  family  rei)re.sentatives  in  a 
new  count I'v.  We  expect  there  will  lie  mighty 
few  second-generation  Americo-Italians  buying 
European  money  orders.  They  will  be  too  busy 
supporting  their  own  families  and  building  up 
their  own  fortunes  to  indulge  much  in  that  sort 
of  generosity.  We  have  to  acknowledge  that  our 
inclination  to  approve  the  Italians  is  due  to  our 
observation  of  them  in  California,  where  the.v 
have  established  enterprises  in  cit.v  and  eountrv 
and  have  buill  up  aiul  supported  families  and 
have  shown  as  warm  i>;iti'iotisiii  for  the  land  of 
tlieir  adoption  as  lia\e  any  other  foreign-born 
class  of  ()\iv  poimlation. 

And  while  we  are  talking  about  foreigners,  it  is 
timely  to  remark  that  all  the  great  funk  against 
a  new  treaty  with  .Japan  whicli  did  not  specificall.v 
exclude  immigrants  was  unnecessary  and  simpl\' 
served  to  displa.v  a  little  unnecessary  race  pre.pi- 
dice.  For  there  was  ample  assurance  given  that 
immigration  of  common  laborers  would  not  be 
allowed,  and  in  fact  has  been  progressively  dis- 
couraged for  some  time.  Official  figures  show  that 
during  the  last  three  years  there  has  been  a  de- 
crease of  ll,ir)2  -lapanese  laborers  in  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States.  The  distinction  be- 
tween laborers  and  non-laborers  is  made  from 
data  gathered  in  Japan  at  the  time  passports  are 
issued.  The  accuracy  of  these  figurt^  is  attested 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration  in  his  annual 
report.  \ow  it  seems  to  us  we  can  stop  fretting 
about  being  overrun  by  Japanese  laborers.  They 
will  ])robably  soon  begin  to  become  visibly  fcAver, 
as  the  Chinese  did  after  the  exclusion  act.  ]\Iean- 
time  we  shall  have  to  make  the  best  we  can  of 
those  we  have,  for  it  will  take  some  time  to  get 
enough  white  laborers  for  California,  although 
the  supjily  is  increasing. 


And  there  is  another  numerical  matter  which 
shovdd  be  mentioned  for  the  comfort  of  West- 
erners. There  was  a  report  sent  out  from  Wash- 
ington last  mouth  that  the  reports  of  the  national 
population  sent  out  from  the  census  office  made 
the  glad  total  one  or  two  per  cent  too  large  and 
that  we  would  therefore  have  to  cut  off  a  million 
or  two  in  our  national  glorification.  And  now 
comes  the  authoritative  statement  that  the  re- 
porters balled  the  thing  all  up,  and  that  the  actual 
statement  of  the  report  was  precisely  the  opposite. 
What  Mr.  Duraiid  said  was  that  "taking  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole,  it  is  probable  that  the  poi)nlation 
is  slightly  understated  by  the  census  bureau."  In 
other  words,  if  there  was  any  appreciable  error 
by  the  bureau,  it  was  in  the  direction  of  conserva- 
tism, rather  than  of  exaggeration  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  I'nited  States.  This  means,  of  course, 
that  we  may  claim  a  million  or  two  more  than  the 
figures.   Fourth  of  July  orators  please  take  notice. 

One  of  the  best  things  for  the  sound  financing" 
of  California  agriculture  has  just  been  done  by 
the  legislature,  and  that  is  the  official  experting 
of  irrigation  enterprises  which  need  outside  capi- 
tal. It  is  an  undertaking — which  ]\Ir.  Alden  An- 
derson took  up  with  his  characteristic  energy 
some  months  ago — to  give  the  bonds  of  irrigation 
districts  some  standing,  if  they  deserve  it.  In  the 
past  all  kinds  of  experiences  resulted  from  lack 
of  knowledge  of  the  enterprises,  and  buying  bonds 
was  a  gamble  which,  as  is  the  way  of  gambling, 
brought  trouble  upon  all  concerned.  The  law 
which  has  just  been  passed  at  Sacramento  con- 
stitutes the  Attorney-General,  the  S^ate  Engineer 
and  the  Superintendent  of  Banks  a  commission  to 
pass  on  the  desirability  of  bonds  issued  by  irriga- 
tion districts,  and  makes  such  bonds  legal  invest- 
ments for  trust  funds  and  for  the  funds  of  insur- 
ance companies,  banks  and  trust  companies,  as 
well  as  for  the  State  school  funds.  The  three 
State  officials  named^ire  to  ascertain  all  the  facts 
concerning  the  value  of  an  irrigation  district's 
propert.\'  when  it  proposes  to  issue  bonds  and  are 
to  report  on  the  feasibility  and  approximate  cost 
of  its  project.  Such  understanding  of  enterprises 
will  make  irrigation  bonds  a  popular  investment 
not  only  for  large  operators,  but  for  small  in- 
vestors also,  and  will  facilitate  the  understanding 
of  all  reasonable  enterprises,  which  will  be  of 
great  advantage  to  land  owners  and  to  the  State. 
This  ought  to  have  been  done  twenty  years  ago. 


It  is  all  a  part  of  the  general  advancement  of 
agricultural  securities  in  public  esteem  and  con- 
fidence, and  one  who  can  look  to  the  time  when 
everything  in  the  city  was  better  than  anything 
in  the  country  as  security  for  loans  or  invest- 
ments. Now  nearly  all  farm  produce  is  good  se- 
curity and  the  way  is  open  to  its  availability  in 
that  wa.v.  How  strikingly  the  fact  was  shown  the 
other  day  in  Los  Angeles.  "Honey  is  one  of  the 
easiest  things  in  the  State  to  borrow  money  on,'" 
said  -T.  M.  Elliott,  president  of  the  First  National 
Bank,  in  an  address  at  the  closing  session  of  the 
California  State  Bee  Keepers'  Association  Con- 
vention. "The  banks  will  loan  from  60  to  80 
per  cent  of  the  full  value  of  honey."  he  con- 
tinued, "knowing  it  is  salable  at  a  .sjood  figure." 
Twent.v-five  years  ago  the  honey  producer  would 
have  been  at  the  mercy  of  the  commission  mer- 
chant, or  if  he  had  asked  for  help  from  financial 
institutions  would  have  been  referred  to  a  pawn 
shop.   Surely  the  agricultural  world  does  move. 

It  is  also  notable  that  it-  probably  will  never 
cost  as  much  again  to  get  wheat  and  fiour  to  con- 
sumers as  it  did  in  the  old  days.  The  Panama 
Canal  will  cut  the  voyage  in  two:  shipment  in 
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bulk  will  be  possible,  aud  we  shall  have  the  Asiatic 
market  added  to  the  European  as  an  outlet.  The 
statement  comes  this  week  that  grain  men  in  all 
parts  of  the  Northwest  are  much  interested  in  the 
heavy  shipments  of  flour  that  are  being  made  to 
Oriental  ports.  The  business  has  assumed  a  vol- 
ume almost  equalling  that  preceding  the  Russo- 
Japanese  war.  Since  the  season  opened,  the  ex- 
ports from  the  Pacific  Northwest  have  been  1,374,- 
007  barrels.  The  shipments  of  flour  to  Hongkong 
and  Shanghai,  particularly  to  the  latter  port,  are 
also  said  to  be  largely, due  to  the  short  crop  of 
wheat  in  North  China  and  Manchuria.  The  prev- 
alance  of  plague  is  also  partly  responsible  for  shut- 
ting off  the  supply  of  the  Shanghai  mills.  The 
famine  in  China  has  caused  a  stronger  demand  for 
flour  than  has  been  known  in  years,  and  a  favor- 
able rate  of  exchange  has  been  beneficial  to  the 
importers  of  both  China  and  Japan.  There  has 
also  arisen  a  trans-Pacific  freight  war  between 
steamship  companies,  and  the  statement  is  made 
that  "the  hardest  fight  will  probably  be  made  on 
flour,  which,  it  is  predicted,  may  go  as  low  as  the 
dollar  mark.  "  Possibly  that  is  about  all  that  flour 
should  pay.  We  surely  seem  to  be  likely  to  get 
closer  to  the  freight  we  ought  to  pay,  now  that 
the  Pacific  ocean  is  being  more  adequately  pro- 
vided with  ships.  All  this  makes  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  cereal  industries  of  California  more 
rational  and  promising. 


We  had  almost  forgotten  our  agricultural 
fashion  article  this  week.  Fortunately  it  comes  in 
at  the  last  moment  by  telegraph.  Mrs.  Belmont 
has  opened  her  school  for  farmerettes,  of  which 
we  spoke  last  week.  Twenty  girls  applied  for  ad- 
mission. The  telegraph  says :  ''The  farm  clothes 
are  a  very  important  feature  of  Mrs.  Belmont's 
farm,  and  she  designed  them  herself.  Each  pupil 
is  to  wear  a  wide  brimmed  slouch  hat,  blue  blouse, 
full,  but  chic,  with  comfortable  sleeves,  not  too 
much  puffed  at  the  shoulders  to  lie  absolutely  out 
of  style,  but  nevertheless  qualifying  with  modish 
suggestiveness.  The  skirts  are  near-harem  and  as 
well  adapted  to  bedding  down  cows  as  to  picking 
of  bugs  from  potato  vines."  We  are  not  sure  that 
we  understand  it  ail,  but  presume  our  women 
readers  will.  But  to  launch  such  an  enterprise  in 
New  York  State  on  Mnrrh  1  !  It  ought  to  have 
been  in  the  California  climate,  surely. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Olives  From  Cuttings. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  two  choice  olive  trees 
on  my  place,  but  do  not  know  what  varieties  they 
are.  "  I  am  anxious  to  get  trees  from  these  old 
ones  and  do  not  know  how  to  go  about  it.  Can 
I  grow  the  young  trees  by  using  cuttings  or  slips 
from  these  old  trees?  If  so,  when  is  the  proper 
time  to  select  the  cuttings,  and  how  should  they 
be  planted. — Subscriber,  San  Joatiuin  county. 

Take  cuttings  of  old  wood,  one-half  or  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  about  ten  inches 
long,  and  plant  them  about  three-quarters  of  their 
length  in  a  sandy  loam  soil  in  a  row  so  water  can 
be  run  alongside  as  may  be  necessary  to  keep  the 
soil  moist  but  not  too  wet.  Such  dormant  cut- 
tings can  be  put  in  during  the  present  month, 
when  the  soil  begins  to  warm  up  with  the  spring 
sunshine.  If  you  have  good  luck  with  them  they 
can  be  put  in  the  places  where  you  desire  them  to 
grow  in  the  spring  of  1912.  Olives,  like  other 
evergreen  trees,  shoidd  be  transplanted  in  the 
spring  when  there  is  heat  enough  to  induce  them 
to  take  hold  at  once  in  their  new  places,  and  not 
during  the  winter  when  dormant  deciduous  trees 
are  best  transplanted. 


Cherry  Grafts  and  Citrus  Balls. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  grafted  a  lot  of  seedling 
cherries  with  the  "Paul"  scions,  leaving  two  or 
three  buds  on  each  piece  of  grafted  wood.  In 
planting  these  out,  do  I  want  to  put  the  union 
under  ground  (they  are  grafted  at  the  crown  of 
the  root)  and  will  I  have  to  loosen  the  cloth  a 
little  later  when  they  start  to  grow?  How  will 
I  get  the  head  for  the  tree?  Should  I  let  only 
one  shoot  form,  and  when  it  is  as  high  as  I  want 
it,  cut  it  off  as  I  would  a  tree  gotten  from  a 
nursery?  I  have  some  orange  and  lemon  trees 
wh^ch  were  sent  me  with  their  roots  balled  up 
with  dirt  and  sacks.  As  we  are  still  having  frosts 
I  have  not  wanted  to  set  them  out.  Would  it 
not  be  better  to  let  them  stay  as  they  are  and 
keep  the  sacks  wet  (they  have  a  sack  box  over 
them)  than  to  put  them  out  while  the  frosts  last? 
— Planter,  Ukiah. 

If  you  have  iised  waxed  cloth  in  your  grafting, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  loosen  it  after  the  tree 
gets  a  good  start.  Common  unwaxed  cloth  could 
be  trusted  to  decay  soon  enough,  probably,  but 
it  should  be  looked  at  to  see  that  it  is  not  bind- 
ing. The  union  should  not  be  placed  much  below 
the  ground  surface,  although  it  can  be  safely  cov- 
ered, and  the  future  stem  may  look  the  better 
for  it.  One  shoot  could  be  allowed  to  grow  from 
each  graft,  choosing  the  best  ones  and  pinching 
the  others  so  that  they  will  stop  extension  and 
hold  leaves  during  the  first  season.  These  can 
be  cleanly  removed  at  the  first  winter  pruning 
at  the  time  you  head  back  the  main  shoot  to  the 
proper  height.  Your  citrus  trees  will  not  be  in- 
jured unless  mold  should  set  in  from  the  wet 
sacks.  We  should  get  them  into  the  ground  as 
soon  as  the  soil  comes  into  good  condition,  and 
cover  the  top  for  a  time  after  they  are  planted 
to  protect  them  against  frosts.  This  would  be 
better  than  to  hold  them  too  long  in  the  balls, 
but  do  not  plant  in  cold,  wet  soil :  hold  them 
longer  as  they  are. 

Bees  and  Ants. 

To  the  Editor:  I  wish  to  keep  about  four  col- 
onies of  bees.  If  I  built  a  shed  boarded  on  three 
sides,  could  I  leave  the  bees  in  it  all  winter,  using 
ordinary  hives?  Or  would  it  be  better  to  place 
them  under  shade  trees  during  the  good  weather 
and  move  them  to  some  cellar  for  the  winter?  If 
I  could  build  some  cheap,  permanent  place  for 
them.  I  would  prefer  it.  Some  suggestions  as 
to  size  of  shed,  material,  and  direction  it  should 
face  would  be  much  appreciated.  How  shall  I 
keep  ants  out? — Subscriber,  Lincoln. 

Some  shelter  from  the  hottest  sunshine  and 
from  driving  rains  is,  all  that  you  need  in  Cali- 
fornia valleys  and  foothills.  You  do  not  need 
to  do  any  cellaring  at  all.  You  can  make  a  shed- 
roof  on  posts  with  a  board  or  canvas  side  to  pitt 
up  during  rains,  or  make  the  roof  wider  and  have 
no  sides,  or  cover  each  hive  with  a  cover  like  a 
fruit-drying  tray;  or  you  can  let  them  stand  out 
in  the  rain  as  most  people  do.  To  escape  ants 
you  must  kill  them;  either  by  pouring  carbon 
bisulphid  into  their  holes  in  the  ground  or  using 
ordinary  ant  poison  in  a  box,  with  holes  right 
for  ants  but  too  small  for  bees. 

Storing  Cut  Alfalfa  Hay. 

To  the  Editor:  We  are  planning  on  cutting 
our  next  season's  crop  of  alfalfa  with  a  feed  cut- 
ter and  storing  it  in  a  barn  for  winter  feeding. 
The  barn  has  a  good  roof,  but  the  sides  are  not 
air  tight.  Will  it  be  satisfactory  to  cure  the 
hay  and  cut  it,  and  put  it  into  the  barn  as  the 
crops  come  along,  and  will  the  hay  h)se  any  of 
its  feed-value  in  being  treated  and  stored  in  this 
way?— Dairyman,  Los  Angeles  county. 

There  has  not  been  very  much  experience  with 
storing  cut  alfalfa  hay,  and  we  cannot  give  you 
any  very  definite  assurance  about  it,  except  that 
a  number  of  people  are  now  taking  it  up  and  are 
disposetj  to  consider  it  quite  an  advantage,  Mr, 


L.  P.  Denny  of  Tulare  county  planned  to  do  il 
last  summer,  and  perhaps  he  can  now  give  us 
the  benefit  of  his  experience. 

The  hay  must,  of  course,  be  thoroughly  cured, 
because  of  the  great  danger  of  heating  in  a  tiglit 
mass.  No  value  will  be  lost  unless  fermentation 
takes  place,  and  the  perfect  tightness  of  the  sides 
is  not  essential,  except  where  water  is  likely  to 
gain  entrance  from  the  rain  and,  so  far  as  that 
co\dd  reach,  spoiling  and  molding  might  be  ex- 
pected to  occur. 

Forage  Plants  in  the  Foothills. 

To  the  Editor:  We  are  interested  in  stock  rais- 
ing. It  is  necessary  to  control  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  feed  and  this  is  done  by  grazing  on  rented 
land,  although  we  have  8000  acres  of  foothill 
land  of  our  own.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  irrigate 
some  land  this  spring  and  would  appreciate  what 
you  may  be  able  to  tell  us  regarding  the  best  for- 
age crops,  for  sheep  and  hogs,  especially.  Kaffir 
corn,  stock  peas,  rape,  sugar-beets,  and  artichokes 
are  the  varieties  about  which  we  especially  desire 
information. — Farmer,  Smartsville,  Yuba  county. 

Where  you  have  irrigation  water  available  in 
the  foothills  yoif  can  get  a  very  satisfactory 
growth  of  red  clover.  We  have  seen  it  doing 
very  well  on  sloping  land  in  your  county  where 
water  was  allowed  to  spill  over  from  a  ditch  on 
the  ridge  to  moisten  the  slope  below.  Winter 
rye  and  other  hardy  stock  feeds  could  also  be 
grown  in  the  winter-time  on  the  protected  slopes 
with  the  rainfall.  Some  such  plants  are  not  good 
summer  growers  owing  to  the  drought.  Rape  is 
a  good  winter  grower  by  rainfall,  but  not  so  sat- 
isfactory as  vetches  and  kale.  Sugar  beets  are 
not  so  good  for  stock  purposes  as  stock  beets, 
which  give  you  much  more  growth  for  the  same 
labor  and  are  more  easily  gathered  because  they 
grow  a  good  part  out  of  the  ground.  They  will 
stand  considerable  freezing  and  may  be  sown  at 
different  times  throughout  the  year,  whenever 
the  land  is  moist,  either  by  irrigation  or  rainfall. 
Artichokes  are  of  doubtful  value.  We  have  never 
found  anyone  who  continued  to  grow  them  long. 
Of  course,  on  good,  deep  land,  with  irrigation, 
nothing  can  be  better  than  alfalfa  as  supplement- 
ary to  hill  range  during  the  summer  season. 

Sorghum  Feeding. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  I  allow  milk  cows  to  pas- 
ture on  growing  Kaffir  and  Egyptian  corn  during 
the  summer?  Which  one  i.s  the  best  for  pasture 
and  milk?   Do  they  do  well  mixed? — R.  M.,  Napa. 

There  is  no  difference  between  Kaffir  corn  and 
Egyptian  corn  so  far  as  feeding  goes.  They  are 
both  sorghums.  There  is  a  danger  in  pasturing 
on  young  sorghums,  because  stock  is  often  killed 
from  overeating  it,  and  they  are  quite  apt  to  do 
this  when  they  come  upon  it  from  dry  feed.  If 
you  cut  and  wilt  the  young  sorghum,  or  if  it  is 
fed  sparingly  with  hay,  etc.,  it  becomes  innocent 
of  injury.  After  the  sorghum  has  obtained  con- 
siderable growth,  it  also  loses  its  dangerous  char- 
acter. 

Irrigating  Walnuts. 

To  the  Piditor:  Will  you  kindly  inform  me 
through  your  paper  as  to  the  best  method  to  irri- 
gate a  tract  of  25  acres  of  sandy  sediment  soil, 
!iearly  level,  {)reparatory  to  planting  walnuts.  A 
lateral  ditch  runs  through  the  center  of  the  tract, 
leaving  twelve  acres  on  each  side  of  the  ditch 
with  a  gentle  slope  from  the  ditch.  Would  you 
advise  the  furrow  or  check  system? — E.  T.  P., 
Oakland. 

By  all  means  use  the  furrow  system  of  irriga- 
tion unless  your  land  should  be  so  light  that  the 
water  would  sink  in  the  furrows  and  distribution 
would  be  very  unequal  without  covering  the  whole 
surface  as  is  done  by  filling  checks.  When  the 
land  cannot  be  covered  well  by  the  furrow  system, 
checking  is  resorted  to,  but  not  otherwise. 
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DUST  vs.  LIQUID  SPRAYING. 

Written  for  the  PaciI'Ic  Ki  kai,  Pkkss 
By  Professor  H.  J.  Qi'ayle  of  the  University 
of  California. 

Spraying'  as  ordinarily  eonsidorcd  means  the 
application  of  a  li(|uid.  niori'  or  k-ss  finely  divided, 
to  the  surface  of  livinj,'  plants.  The  active  i)rin- 
ciple  of  the  spray  may  be  in  a  licpiid,  or  in  a 
solid  material,  more  or  less  soluble,  but  water 
is  invariably  used  as  a  diluent  or  carrier.  Home- 
times  the  solid  materials  are  applied  as  a  dust  or 
powder,  and  the  term  spraying  has  come  tp  be 
expanded  to  cover  dust  and  liipiid,  or  dry  and 
wet  spraying. 

The  Purpose  of  the  Writing. — This  article  is 
intended  simply  as  a  brief  review  of  what  has 
been  published  on  the  dust  as  compared  with  the 
licpiid  applications.  A  great  ma.ss  of  literature 
has  appeared  on  the  litjiiid  spray.s,  and  these  are 
much  more  widely  used  and  are  universally  con- 
sidered to  be  more  efficient  than  the  dust  sprays. 
But  for  certain  uses  some  materials  can  be  aj)- 
l)]ied  as  eft'ectively,  and  more  economically,  as 
a  powder  than  as  a  litpiid.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  sulphur  as  a  remedy  for  red  spiders  and 
other  mites,  and  for  such  fungous  diseases  as 
the  oidium  of  the  vine.  Hut  even  here  ol),stinate 
cases  of  red  spider  are  not  controlled  by  sulphur 
as  applied  dry,  but  can  be  successfully  treated 
with  a  liquid  application  of  the  .same  material. 
This  has  been  demonstrated  by  Mr.  W.  II.  Voiek, 
and  is  recorded  in  Bulletin  No.  loi  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Ex|)crimunt  Station. 

The  Liquid  Approved. — Where  careful  experi- 
ments have  been  carried  on  to  test  the  relative 
merits  of  the  liquid  and  dust  applications,  the 
evidence  seems  to  be  strongly  in  favor  of  applying 
the  spray  as  a  liciuid.  Such  demonstrations  have 
been  made  by  the  Experiment  Stations  of  Dela- 
ware and  Illinois.  But  the  dust  method  has  be- 
come popular  in  recent  years  with  a  few  Califor- 
nia growers.  So  long  as  these  growers  get  the 
results,  there  is  no  occasion  to  use  the  liquid 
sprays,  because  the  cost  and  ease  of  ajjplication 
are  in  favor  of  the  dust  method. 

To  Determine  the  Matter. — In  order  to  deter- 
mine the  relative  merits  of  the  two  methods  it 
is  necessary  to  have  some  trees  treated  with  the 
liquid,  others  with  the  dust,  and  others  left  un- 
treated as  checks.  All  of  these  trees  must  be 
under  the  same  general  conditions.  An  entire 
orchard  treated  for  the  codling  moth  with  pow- 
dered arsenite  of  lead,  if  it  is  situated  in  the 
immune  belt  of  the  Bajaro  valley,  i)roves  nothing. 
The  apples  wotdd  be  practically  free  from  worms 
if  no  application  at  all  had  been  made.  In  the 
interior  valleys  dry  sulphtir  is  usually  successfid 
against  the  red  spider,  but  not  enough  evidence 
has  thus  far  been  adduced  to  show  that  the  peach 
worm,  peach  blight,  and  curl  leaf  are  usually  con- 
trolled by  dry  applications  of  liiiu'-suli)hur,  blue- 
stone,  and  arsenite  of  lime.  Extensive  experi- 
ments have  not  been  carried  on  under  Californian 
conditions  to  test  the  relative  merits  of  the  dust 
and  liquid  sprays,  and  it  is  hoped  that  op])ortu- 
nity  may  be  afforded  the  Experiment  Station  for 
taking  up  this  line  of  work. 

In  Delaware. — The  Delaware  station  has  pub- 
lished three  bulletins  on  this  subject,  Nos.  69,  72, 
and  76.  The  following  is  a  part  of  the  summary 
given  in  the  la.st  report: 

"This  year's  work  has  shown  that  the  foliage 
and  fruit  can  be  kept  in  a  healthy  condition  by 
the  dust  spray  when  late  applications  are  given, 
but  that  there  will  be  a  little  more  wormy  fruit 
and  more  dropped  fruit  than  when  a  liquid  spray 
is  used.  The  dust  .spray  in  these  experiments  gave 
better  results  than  are  usually  obtained  by  fruit 
growers  with  the  li(|uid  sjiray.  That  the  dust 
spray  has  a  place  in  Delaware  orcharding  there 
is  no  doubt. 

"If  a  fruit  grower  has  fairly  level  land,  a  good 
water  supply,  and  a  reliable  liquid  spraying  out- 
fit, he  had  better  continue  to  use  licpiid  IJordeaux 
with  paris  green  for  poison.  If  the  fruit  grower 
wishes  to  spray  his  orchards  rapidly,  yet  thor- 
oughly, he  may  adopt  the  dust  method,  or,  in 
large  orchards,  a  combination  of  both  dust  and 
liquid. 

"The  writer  does  not  advocate  the  use  of  the 
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dry  Bordeaux  mixture  sold  in  the  market.  That 
which  was  used  was  not  fine  enough,  and,  more 
than  that,  one  does  not  know  how  much  copper 
it  contains." 

In  Illinois.— In  bulletin  No.  106  of  the  Illinois 
Ex])eriiiU'nt  Station,  Mr.  Crandall,  the  author, 
gives  the  following  conclusions: 

"The  introduction  of  dry  Bordeaux  mixture  ap- 
plied with  arsenites  as  a  dust  spray  was  i)rompted 
by  a  desire  to  decrease  the  cost  and  labor  of  spray- 
ing. It  does  both  of  these  things,  but  its  value 
can  not  rest  upon  cost  aiul  ea.se  of  api)lication. 
The  final  test  of  its  value  is,  aiul  must  be.  efficiency 
in  preventing  injury  from  fungi  and  in  killing  in- 
sects. 

"The  experiments  testing  the  relative  efficiency 
of  the  wet  and  dry  sprays  have  extended  over 
three  seasons;  they  have  included  an  aggregate 
of  424  trees,  147  of  which  were  sprayed  with 
liquid,  167  with  dust,  and  110  as  control  trees 
which  received  no  .spray.  The  number  of  apples 
produced  by  the.se  trees  totaled  :i72.726.  These 
fruits  were  examined  iiulividually  and  records 
nuule  of  blemishes. 

"The  ex])eriments  have  been  reasonably  ex- 
tensive, they  have  been  carefully  executed,  and 
the  conclusions  drawn  are  fully  warranted  by  the 
results  obtaiiH'd.  With  regard  to  the  effects  upon 
foliage  the  results  were  identical  in  all  orchards 
and  in  all  seasons.  Trees  sprayed  with  liipiid 
Bordeaux  and  paris  green  retained  their  foliage 
in  a  healthy  working  condition  throughout  the 
season.  Dust-sprayed  and  check  trees  may  be 
f)laced  together,  because  the  behavior  of  foliage 
was  the  same  in  both  cases.  Leaves  began  falling 
in  July,  and  in  early  September  these  trees  were 
practically  denuded. 

"Differences  in  fruit  were  as  marked  as  were 
differences  in  foliage.  Liquid-sprayed  trees  gave 
smooth  fruit  of  good  .size.  Dust-sprayed  and  check 
trees  gave  small,  ill-formed  fruit,  badly  marked 
by  scab  and  of  very  little  value  even  as  evapora- 
tion stock. 

"Dust  spray  is  52  per  cent  cheaper  than  li(|uid 
sjiray  and  it  is  easier  to  transport  about  the  or- 
chard. It  has  no  other  advantages.  The  results 
of  the  experiments  are  sufficiently  decisive  to 
warrant  conclusion  that  dust  spray  is  absolutely 
ineffective  as  a  jjreventive  of  injury  f'rom  pre- 
vail'ug  orchard  fungi,  and  that  it  is  considerably 
less  efficient  as  an  insect  remedy  than  is  the  li((uid 
method  of  ajiidying  arsenites." 

In  Louisiana. — In  circular  No.  '.Vi  of  the  State 
Crop  Best  (commission  of  Louisiana,  Wilmore 
Newell  gives  an  account  of  experiments  with 
powdered  arsenate  of  lead  as  a  practical  boll 
weevil  poison.  In  fact,  this  seems  to  be  the  most 
successful  artificial  remedy  yet  tried  against  the 
boll  weevil.  The  success  of  powdered  arsenate  of 
lead  is  due.  first,  to  the  fact  that  it  contains  no 
soluble  ar.senic,  and  hence  does  not  injure  the 
plants;  and,  second,  to  the  powerful  current  or 
l)last  which  's  necessary  to  force  the  pyison  be- 
tween the  small  leaves  which  make  up  the  ter- 
miiifil  buds. 

Comments. — The  results  recorded  above  were 
under  ?]astern  conditions.  One  of  the  chief  ob- 
jections to  the  dust  spray  is  the  d'fficulty  of  get- 
ting the  material  to  adhere  to  the  foliage.  This 
is  best  acc()m])lished  by  making  the  application 
in  the  early  nH)rning  while  the  dew  is  .still  present. 
Eastern  conditions  provide  for  more  dew  than  is 
the  case  here,  particularly  in  the  interior  valleys 
in  midsummer,  so  that  there  appears  little  reason 
to  hope  that  better  conditions  for  dust  spraying 
prevail  here  than  in  the  more  humid  Eastern 
States. 

Mr.  Judd's  Position. — The  following  extracts 
are  from  an  article  in  The  ('tdtivator  for  May  5, 
1910,  by  :\Ir.  A.  N.  Judd  of  Watsonville  : 

"In  April  of  each  year  when  the  trees  are  at 
least  half  in  bloom  and  the  terminal  buds  are 
bursting,  si)ray  with  the  following:  Dry  slaked 
lime,  40  pounds:  paris  green,  2  pounds:  arseiuite 
of  lead,  5  pounds;  sal  Bordeaux,  1  pound,  sid)- 
limed  sulphur,  3  potinds.  This  must  be  thor- 
ough mixed  and  applied  with  first-class  dry-spray- 
ing machines. 

"Insecticide  mixed  this  way  will  not  burn  the 
foliage  and  has  a  far  greater  influence  for  good. 
The  beneficial  action  is  noticeable  during  the 
whole  season. 

"If  the  above  directions  are  followed  for  three 
years  you  can  then  spray  once  every  two  years 
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and  have  no  anthracnose,  no  powdery  mildew,  no 
worms,  and  have  a  good  crop  of  clean  fruit  ever\- 
year. 

Mr.  Dargitz'  Account.— In  the  r.vcii-ic  Ruhai. 
I'r:i:ss  for  December  11,  1909,  in  reference  to 
spra\  ing  for  almonds.  Mr.  Dargitz  of  Acampo  .says 
the  following: 

"In  the  writer's  judgnu'nt  you  can  just  as  well 
use  your  materials  dry  as  wet.  I  have  u.sed  the 
dry  or  dust  spray  exclusively  for  three  years  and 
am  (piite  well  satisfied  Avith  the  results.  Tiu>  great 
difference  is  on  the  commercial  side  of  the  ex- 
pense account.  The  method  we  use  is  as  follows: 
In  December  we  spray  with  lime-suli)hur  and 
powdered  bluestone  (sal  Bordeaux)  thus:  40 
l)ounds  lime,  5  pounds  sulphur  and  2  pounds 
bluestone.  This  makes  a  very  good  treatment  for 
two  acres.  When  the  trees  are  in  full  bloom  we 
spray  again  with  the  same  mixture  and  add  to  it 
two  poiuids  of  paris  green  or  two  pounds  of 
arsenite  of  lime.  If  there  is  evidence  of  the  peach 
moth  larvae  in  the  biids  later  we  spray  again  the 
last  of  May  so  as  to  catch  the  secoiul  brood,  using 
half  the  amount  of  sal  Bordeaux.  In  applying 
the  dust  spray  we  use  a  power  machine  which  is 
(|uite  inexpensive,  mounted  on  a  wagon  and  driven 
by  a  two-horse-power  engine,  the  whole  outfit 
weighing  about  1000  pounds,  <lrawn  by  two  hor.ses 
and  operated  by  two  men,  which  readily  treat  40 
acres  a  day.  The  amount  of  nuiterials  seem  small 
to  be  effective,  but  being  applied  as  a  mixture  in- 
stead of  a  chemical  solution,  as  in  the  wet  spray, 
it  is  every  bit  active." 

I  Professor  Quayle's  review  of  the  subject  is  for 
the  benefit  of  new  readers  of  the  Ri'kai.  Press 
who  have  recently  asked  what  is  nu>ant  by  dust 
spray  and  for  old  readers  with  .short  memories. 
It  gives  us  a  chance  to  repeat  our  question  :  "Who 
.still  uses  and  approves  the  dust  spray  and 
why." — EuiTOH.] 


BUD  SELECTION,  PEDIGREE  STOCK,  ETC. 

Although  we  count  ourselves  for  the  nu>st  |)art 
or-thodox,  we  nnist  confess  that  we  do  enjo\'  a 
rank  roaring  of  hetero<loxy  once  in  a  while — in 
horticultural  lines  at  least.  Just  now  when  every- 
thing is  going  so  swimmingly  in  support  of  the 
idea  of  getting  buds  from  the  most  i)erfeet- 
fi-uited  trees,  when  the  ordinary  run  of  hit-or- 
miss  nurserymen  are  to  l)e  set  to  breaking  stone, 
and  when  a  man  in  Washington  has  clainu'd  bud- 
selection  as  a  recent  discovery  of  his  own  and 
established  a  registry  association  business — just 
when  the  high  tide  is  on  for  the  i)urists — we  are 
wicked  enough  to  enjoy  this  disgrain'ful  ojjposi- 
tion  which  Mr.  J.  A.  Burton  of  Mitchell,  Indiana, 
sets  up  against  the  whole  proposition  in  the 
Northwest  Ilorticidturist.  He  seems  also  to  be 
a  discoverer  in  his  way,  and  he  has  discovered 
many  things  which  are  not  so.  Thus  he  di.splays 
himself : 

"I  have  worked  nnich  along  that  line  myself. 
.Vbout  thirteen  years  ago  I  called  the  attention 
of  the  Indiana  Horticultural  Society  to  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  improvement  of  the  apple  by 
scientific  methods.  It  was  i)roposed  to  do  this, 
first  by  judicious  cropping,  second  by  producing 
thoroughbreds  by  in-and-in  breeding  and  by  croi)s 
of  these  to  i)roduce  just  what  we  wanted;  thirilly, 
by  selecting  scions  from  choice  trees  and  choice 
twigs  on  these  trees.  The  third  method  was  ex- 
pected to  be  by  far  the  most  successful,  for  each 
.selection  would  be  a  positive  advance  along  the 
line  desired,  and  we  would  have  an  impi'ovemenf 
sure  and  certain  for  each  .step.  This  proposition 
took  definite  form  in  1899.  The  society  bought 
an  orchard  site,  and  the  writer  was  placed  in 
charge.  A  great  many  selected  seeds  were  i)lant- 
ed,  crops  made  by  hand  pollination,  and  inbreed- 
ing commenced. 

"Before  commencing  the  great  improvement,  it 
was  concluded  to  try  a  few  exjieriments  to  find 
out  whether  the  observed  variations  in  a  variety 
were  real,  or  only  due  to  environment.  The  Ram- 
bos  in  my  orchard  were  rather  snudi  and  of  com- 
paratively i)oor  quality.  In  father's  orchard  they 
were  large  and  the  best  in  (|uality  I  have  ever 
seen.  My  land  was  richer  than  his.  I  grafted 
scions  from  both  orchards  into  the  same  tree  in 
the  experiment.  When  they  came  into  bearing, 
there  was  no  difference.  In  my  orchard  the  Ben 
Davis  were  very  light  in  color;  in  his.  a  deep 
red.    I  grafted  scions  from  his  trees  into  one 
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of  mine ;  when  they  bore  they  were  light  colored, 
too. 

"Samnel  Wright,  a  millionaire  of  Paris  Grop- 
ing, Indiana,  told  me  I  ought  to  have  some  of 
his  Genets  in  the  experimental  orchard;  that  they 
were  a  small  green  apple  of  very  superior  flavor ; 
that  they  were  entirely  different  from  Rail's 
Genet.  I  did  not  see  the  apple,  but  when  I  got 
it  to  bear  in  the  experiment  orchard,  it  was  as 
truly  a  Rail's  as  ever  grew. 

"It  had  been  suggested  that  one  reason  for 
seeming  deterioration  of  orchards  was  because 
nurserymen  propagated  from  nursery  stock.  That 
trees  thus  propagated  from  non-bearing  trees  lost 
the  inclination  to  bear.  So  I  procured  scions  of 
several  varieties  that  had  been  thus  propagated 
for  more  than  forty  years ;  these  I  grafted  onto 
the  same  tree  with  grafts  from  a  good  bearing 
tree.  Both  came  into  bearing  the  same  year,  and 
there  was  no  observable  difference.  I  made  the 
same  test  with  same  results  with  water  sprouts, 
and  good  bearing  wood  with  same  results.  I  have 
one  Grimes  that,  since  it  commenced  to  bear,  al- 
ways has  borne  a  good  crop.  On  this  account 
thousands  of  trees  have  propagated  from  it.  In 
the  same  orchard  are  two  other  Grimes  that  never 
bore  one-fourth  a  crop  till  twenty  years  old. 
Grafts  from  these  three  trees  on  the  same  stock 
show  no  difference. 

"I  know  some  trees  always  furnish  the  premium 
apples.  I  have  one  Grimes  in  particular  that  al- 
ways furnishes  fancy  apples.  I  have  furnished 
scions  from  it  to  several  Eastern  experiment  sta- 
tions. It  is  topworked  on  Walbridge  stock.  Have 
several  more  worked  on  Walbridge,  and  all  bear 
superior  apples;  Walbridge  makes  a  very  ugly, 
unsound  stock.  The  union  seems  to  be  bad,  and 
of  course  the  circulation  is  bad.  Interrupted  cir- 
culation often  results  in  enlarged  fruit ;  instanci', 
the  dwarf  pears.  These  particular  Grimes  split 
off  one-(piarter.  Since  that  the  apples  are  still 
larger ;  I  suppose  because  the  circulation  is  more 
interrupted. 

"You  doubtless  observe  by  the  above  statements 
that  I  have  no  heart  to  seek  to  improve  the  ap])le 
by  bud  selection.  Think  of  it  a  moment  yourself. 
We  have  multiplied  millions  of  Winesap  trees, 
all  parts  of  the  original  tree.  For  all  practical 
purposes  these  millions  produce  apples  virtually 
alike. ' ' 


Citrus  Fruits. 


CALIFORNIA  AND  FLORIDA  ORANGES. 


There  seems  to  have  been  uiuisual  interference 
between  the  fruit  of  the  two  orange  States  in  the 
Eastern  markets  this  year,  and  Florida  Fruit  and 
Produce  News  has  been  printing  a  lot  of  remarks 
upon  the  situation  from  various  persons  at  the 
East  and  South,  and  they  all  give  California 
much  credit  for  style,  beauty  and  keeping  (piality 
of  fruit  which  have  proved  to  much  C(nninercial 
advantage  to  our  growers.  One  writer  says:  "If 
we  could  publish  to-  the  world  that  our  oranges 
would  keep  indefinitely,  we  would  advance  the 
cause  of  Florida  orange  men  a  long  way  toward 
the  goal  that  some  of  them  are  conscientioiisly 
trying  to  attain.  When  we  have  proven  to  our- 
selves that  Florida  oranges  are  good  keepers,  when 
rightly  handled,  we  could  proceed  to  demonstrate 
the  fact  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Is  it  our  own 
fault  that  dealers  all  over  the  country  are  afraid 
of  Florida  fruit  on  account  of  its  lack  of  keeping 
qualities?  The  writer  knows  that  many  dealers 
only  buy  enough  Florida  oranges  at  a  time  to  tide 
them  over  for  a  few  days,  and  some  of  them  turn 
down  our  oranges  wholly  when  Californians  be- 
come fit  to  eat,  as  they  know  the  navels  will  keep. 
It  does  not  matter  what  the  consumer  wants  to 
eat,  he  must  buy  what  the  dealer  has  in  stock.  If 
the  consumer  asks  for  Florid  as  the  dealers  say, 
"No,  I  have  not  any  on  hand.  It  is  too  risky  to 
stock  up  on  Florida  oranges,  as  they  decay  so 
quickly. ' ' 

The  Seasonal  Characters. — Another  observer 
writes:  "There  occurs  to  me  two  reasons  why  the 
Florida  orange  has  been  turned  down  in  favor  of 
California  and  Porto  Rica  oranges.  In  the  first 
place,  the  crop  throughout  the  State  was  from 
three  to  four  weeks  late  this  year,  attributable  to 
the  severe  cold  of  last  winter,  the  trees  being  late 


in  blooming.  This  cold  winter  was  followed  by  a 
severe  spring  and  early  summer  drouth,  so  that 
the  fruit  did  not  get  the  right  start  or  encourage- 
ment until  very  late,  and  attained  no  growth  unt'l 
the  summer  rains  began  to  fall,  which  kept  the 
fruit  growing,  but  made  it  very  green  and  acid 
until  very  late.  Here  we  usually  begin  shipping 
November  10th,  but  this  year  could  do  but  littlr 
until  the  latter  part  of  the  month.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  (California  navels  were  unusually  early 
and  sweeter  than  common  for  that  time  of  the 
year,  and  as  they  were  bright,  clean  and  attractive 
to  the  eye,  in  consecjuence  were  called  for  by  the 
consumer.  The  trade  was,  of  course,  disposed  to 
satisfy  their  demands." 

The  Contrast  in  Style. — Another  writer  speaks 
of  the  conditions  at  the  market  end:  "I  go  about 
New  York  city  a  good  deal,  and  I  see  very  little 
Florida  fruit  offered  for  sale,  except  in  the  regular 
channels.  The  push-cart  man  and  the  ordinary 
fruit  vendors  seem  to  steer  clear  of  Florida  fruit. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  fact  that  Florida 
fruit  makes  a  very  bad  showing  on  a  fruit  stand 
or  push-cart,  while  the  California  fruit  can  be 
made  attractive,  and  draws  the  attention  of  the 
people.  What  the  citrus  industry  needs  now  more 
than  anything  else  is  a  thorough  conviction  that, 
in  order  to  sell  fruit  at  a  profit  it  must  be  bright 
and  clean.  When  the  consumer  can  get  a  Cali- 
fornia navel,  which  is  almost  as  attractive  to  him 
as  a  bouquet  of  American  beauties,  is  it  any  won- 
der that'  he  turns  away  from  the  smutball  with 
disgust?  The  whitefly  must  be  exterminated  and 
the  trees  must  be  sprayed  for  bright  fruit.  Other- 
wise, the  grower  might  just  as  well  dig  out  his 
trees  and  put  the  land  to  sweet  potatoes." 

THE  LEMON  NOT  EASY 


Speaking  of  the  lemon,  Mr.  G.  Harold  Powell 
recently  sa'd :  "It  is  the  most  difficult  fruit  in 
California  to  produce  and  market.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  attention  being  given  to  improving 
the  methods  of  handling  the  lemon  in  the  fields 
and  packing  houses.  The  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia have  co-ox)erated  with  the  industry  for 
several  years  and  are  helping  to  solve  some  of  the 
difficulties  that  the  growers  and  shippers  have 
not  been  able  to  meet  alone. 

"There  are  many  problems  still  to  be  worked 
out,  soil  difficulties  to  be  investigated  and  insect 
and  fungous  pests  to  conquer.  The  largest  aver- 
age yield  attained  in  the  State  as  a  whole  hardly 
exceeded  one-thi>"d  of  a  carload,  or  less  than  9000 
pounds  of  fruit  per  acre  for  the  18,000  acres  of 
bearing  groves.  There  are  some  of  these  groves 
that  produce  a  carload  or  more  per  acre,  just  as 
there  are  unusual  surgeons,  lawyers  and  business 
men  who  stand  head  and  shoulders  above  the 
average  man  in  the  same  profession.  The  increase 
in  the  difficulties  of  production  and  the  decrease 
in  productiveness  of  many  of  the  bearing  groves 
have  caused  some  uneasiness  as  to  the  future  of 
the  industry." 


The  Vineyard. 


WINE  GRAPES  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

To  the  Editor:  After  three  years  of  serious 
depression,  the  market  for  California  wines  is 
once  more  resuming  a  normal  tone.  Up  to  the 
panic  of  1907  sales  of  California  wines  were  rap- 
idly increasing.  Vineyard  planting,  particularly 
in  "the  interior  valleys,  had  been  undertaken  on 
a  foolishly  optimistic  and  poorly  planned  basis, 
most  of  the  planting  being  of  inferior  varieties. 

Following  the  panic,  when  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  wine  drinkers,  not  of  the  millionaire  or 
club  class,  but  of  the  recent  arrivals  froni  south- 
ern Europe,  wh()S(^  daily  ration  is  a  lialf  gallon 
per  day,  were  unable  to  continue  to  buy  wines. 
Immigration  ceased,  and  a  return  tid(^  of  thou- 
sands of  families  returned  to  southern  Europe. 
Shipments  of  California  wines  to  Eastern  f)oints 
fell  off  nearly  40%.  The  stock  of  the  largest  con- 
cern handling  California  wines  ceased  paying  div- 
idends, and  became  for  the  time  being  almost 
worthless.  A  huge  surplus  of  wines  accumulated 
in  dealers'  hands.  The  result  was  cut  prices.  No- 
body in  the  business  made  any  money  except  the 
few'  firms  handling  high  quality  bottled  wines. 


This  is  such  a  small  fraction  of  the  whole  that 
it  cuts  very  little  figure,  except  in  its  suggestion 
that  it  sometimes  pays  to  stick  to  ([uality  rather 
than  to  quantiy. 

Thanks  to  the  fact  that  last  fall  the  crop  of 
wine  grapes  was  less  than  an  average  crop,  and 
also  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  surplus  wines 
that  have  been  clogging  the  market  have  found 
a  sale  in  European  countries,  but  principally 
owing  to  better  financial  conditions  all  over  the 
United  States,  there  is  no  longer  a  surplus  of 
wines  on  hand.  The  dry  wines  of  the  last  vintage 
have  been  practically  all  sold  at  from  12  to  14c. 
per  gallon. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  dry  wine  situation 
is  that  the  attempts  at  making  merchantable  dry 
wine  in  the  hot  interior  valleys  have  about 
stopped,  at  least  for  the  present.  The  interior 
grapes  are  well  suited  to  the  manufacture  of  sweet 
wines,  but  no  one  has  succeeded,  even  with  ex- 
pensive refrigerating  machinery,  in  making  much 
of  a  commercial  success  of  interior  clarets.  They 
can  be  made,  but  owing  to  the  difference  in  taste 
and  fiavor,  they  sell  at  a  discount.  Some  heavy 
losses  have  been  incurred  in  the  attempts  at  this 
line  of  production. 

This  leaves  a  better  field  for  the  dry-wine  grapes 
of  the  coast  counties.  We  look  for  good  average 
conditions  for  years  to  come.  Owing  to  the  rapid 
spread  of  phylloxera  in  the  coast  counties,  produc- 
tion can  increase  but  very  little  during  the  next 
five  years.  In  Contra  Costa  county  hundreds  of 
acres  have  been  pulled  out  this  season.  These 
were  vineyards  on  ordinary  stock,  not  on  resistant. 
In  the  fertile  valley  at  the  base  of  Mount  Diablo, 
their  place  will  be  largely  occupied  by  walnut 
groves,  that  district  having  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  walnut  sections  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
world.  In  Sonoma  county,  while  much  replanting 
of  vines  is  going  on,  it  is  not  keeping  pace  with 
the  destruction  by  disease. 

Planting  on  resistant  stock  costs  money.  Unless 
the  grower  can  receive  an  average  of  $14  per  ton 
(U-  more,  there  is  little  encouragement  to  replant. 
It  begins  to  look  as  if  the  next  ten  years  would 
see  once  more  a  period  of  remnuerative  prices.  A 
few  far-sighted  people,  in  spite  of  the  temporary 
depression,  have  gone  steadily  ahead  with  plant- 
ing, selecting  good  varieties,  such  as  Petit  Syrah, 
Mondeuse,  Carignane,  Cabernet,  Green  Hungar- 
ian, Gutedel,  Semillon,  Sauvignon  Blanc,  and 
Sauvignon  Vert,  and  their  new  vineyards  will 
come  into  bearing  just  about  the  time  of  revival 
of  prices. 

A  boom  in  planting  would  be  exceedingly  un- 
fortunate. But  there  is  a  field  once  more  for  dis- 
criminate, intelligent  vineyard  planting,  by  real 
vineyardists  who  know  how  to  plant  and  care  for 
vines.  It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  see  some  of  the 
clouds  that  have  darkened  the  skies  for  the  grape 
grower  for  three  long  years,  disappearang.  It  has 
been  a  hard  struggle  for  people  of  small  capital 
to  tide  over  the  period  of  depression.  With  rea- 
sonable prices  for  grapes  this  fall,  and  a  con- 
stantly improving  market  for  good  wines,  the 
grape  grower  will  no  longer  have  cause  to  pity 
himself  and  wish  that  he  were  in  some  other  line 
of  production. 

Everything  has  its  ups  and  downs,  but  no  oiu' 
feels  happier  than  one  who  has  been  in  one  of 
the  "down"  businesses  when  things  change,  and 
"up"  substitutes  itself  for  "down." 

Frank  T.  Swktt. 


Sylviculture. 


THAT  ATRIPLEX  HEDGE. 


To  tlu!  Editor:  At  your  re(|iiest  I  have  written 
to  your  subscriber  at  Loomis  concerning  the 
atrii)l('x  (Mittings  which  he  desired.. 

The  statement  by  Dr.  II.  M.  Hail  in  the  I'acii'k; 
Ri'iiAK  Pi!nss  of  December  24  is  entii'eiy  correct. 
When  I  first  came  to  Santa  Barbara  in  1H92,  there 
was  only  one  hedge  made  of  it,  at  the  old  Brown 
place  on  State  stre(!t  below  Gutierez,  and  I 
thought  at  first  that  it  was  the  European  Atriplex 
halimus,  which  I  had  seen  used  for  such  purpose 
on  the  Riveria. 

It  was  only  some  time  after  that,  when  I  settled 
in  Santa  Barbara,  that  1  found  by  the  gardener 
who  had  planted  the  hedge  that  the  cuttings  were 
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from  native  plants.  Who  was  the  first  to 
have  the  U\v&  I  never  was  able  to  find  out. 

Krom  the  description  l).v  Mr.  .1.  J. 
Thornl)er  of  the  Arizona  Kxperinient  Sta- 
tion, A.  lentiforniis  promises  to  lie  a 
much  finer  thing,  on  account  of  its  in 
florescences.  I  am  now  raising  a  good 
stoclt  of  it  and  hope  to  see  it  in  bloom 
this  year.  I>i{  F.  I<^{.\n<  i:s(  iii. 

Santa  Barbara. 


PROFESSIONAL 
DIRECTORY 


civil  and  Irrigation  Enflneors.  Afrlcuhur&l  En^lnears, 
Attorneys  of  Patent  Law. 


YOUR  ENGINEER 
PROTECTS  YOU 


He     lOMlUmilOS     III     SIMOCIKU' \'I'II»\S 
nhnt  you  M^KI),  rIKtOSKS  tlii>  Ih-mI  that 
In  OKKKItlCI),  iiini  Sl<:i':s  lliiit  yoii  ^it:T  IT. 
Wrili-  for  <  lpriiliir. 

KERNS  -  SESSIONS 

EN(ilNEKRS 

POSTAL  TELEGRAPH  BLDC, 
SAH  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

CHARGES  FOR  SOIL  WORK 

Sul)Ject  to  t'haiiBo  Without  Notice. 

Per  sample. 

hinic  (available  to  pbiiits)  $1,50 

Maniifsbi  (avallalth-  to  plant.s)   l.KO 

Polasb    3. no 

I'lui.splKirIc  Ai'iil  (soluble  111  weak  acid)  l.-IO 

N'llrl.-  NltroKcn    I.TiO 

Clih.rln.'    l.r.O 

.\ili'illl:irv   of    I^UMMIS   1.00 

libirk  .Vikall   .    1.50 

Work  done  In  Ihe  oriirr  of  rrcelvInK  thr 
Miiiii|>leM. 

II.  K.  SNUWUKX, 
rlifiiilMt  mill  Soil  l''iii£lii«>iT. 
:i::o  Mlmnoil   lluMillnu.   I. ON    VfiKi'li*".  <  111. 
IMiiiiii-»   Miilii  tl'.'i:  mill  \-NO!7. 

c.  A.  BODWELL,  Jr.  v^i:;;!!',:  :j';i:";^i;;.r. 

75  Sutter  St,  San  Francisco.         I'mjccts  HiiiidU  il. 

AGR.UrLViiRAi.  ENGINEERING 

Spfcl.*vll/r.s  itn 

Irrigation  —  Drainage  —  Reclamation 

Neglected  properilcs  put  on  pn.vliiu  basis.  Maii- 
UKenieiit  for  absent  owners,  or  put  In  shape  to 
Bell.  A('i|ualiitcd  with  real  and  personal  prop 
erty  values,  soils,  etc.  Surve.vs  and  subdivisions. 

THE  PACIFIC  LABORATORIES 

Agricultural  Chemists 
Chemical  Analyii*  *nd  Phyiical  Examination  of 

Soil,  Food,  Fruit,  Grain,  Oil 

Asphaltum,  Lime  and  Cement  Tciti,  Water,  Etc. 
Siir  vi*yinK 

558  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


SYMMES  &  MEANS 

AORICULTURHL  ENOINtCRS 

Apriciiltural  linesligations,  St)il  Surveys, 
Irrigation,  lUaiiiagc,  .Ml<ali  licclainalion. 

UECH/INICS-  INSTITUTE  BLDC  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


JOHN  G.  HOPPER 

Civil,  Hydraulic  Engineer 

Drainage,  Reclamation  Projects. 

404-405  BALBOA  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Telephones  {"^l^^l^l'^^ 


J.  c.  rii;iis<).\. 


n.  VV.  IMIOKSOK. 


ENGINEERING  OFFICES 

I'riielli'iil  Irrigation,  ltiM*liitiin(loii,  Dniln- 
nre,  l*otviT  null  Water  ni'^elopinent.  i'lanii 
niudr  nnil  I'^iitliiiiltrB  fiiralnheil. 


4;u  &  4.12  Ochsner  Bldg. 
Phone  Main  .1825  R. 


Sacramento.  Cal. 
P.  O.  Hox  77. 


BERRY  PLANTS 

LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 

PASADENA.  CAL.  R.  F.  D. 


Agricultural  Engineer. 


INSTRUCTION  IN  AGRICUL- 
TURAL ENGINEERING. 

Tlie  Kxperinient  Station  Record,  the 
oflicial  pulilication  of  the  I'.  S.  Depart- 
ment  of  Agriculture,  gives  the  following 
interesting  statement: 

Half  a  century  ago  engineering  attracted 
lit  lie  attention.  Then  onl.v  a  small  num 
ber  of  men  followed  this  vocation,  and 
there  were  few  institutions  which  gave 
instruction  in  the  subject.  It  was  not 
until  after  the  Civil  War  that  men  began 
to  reco.^ni/.e  the  value  of  technical  train 
ing  and  to  question  the  wisdom  of  com- 
pelling all  college  students  to  spend  so 
large  a  part  of  their  time  in  a  study  of 
dead  languages  and  a  dead  past.  Then 
followed  the  passage  of  the  Morrill  Act, 
providing  for  colleges  of  agriculture  and 
mechanic  arts  throughout  the  I'nion. 

These  institutions  haye  been  a  great 
failor  in  the  development  of  engineering 
education.  In  1909  there  were,  according 
to  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Kdu- 
cation,  a  total  of  31,74S  engineering  stu 
dents  in  all  the  universities,  colleges,  and 
technical  schools  of  the  United  States.  Of 
this  total  number,  17,892  were  In  the  land 
grant  colleges.  These  and  other  data 
show  that  the  land-grant  colleges  are 
trainin.g  more  than  hCy  per  cent  of  all  the 
engineering  students  of  the  Nation.  A 
hasty  glance  through  the  list  of  courses  of 
these  institutions  shows  that  nearly  all  of 
these  students  are  classified  under  civil, 
mechanical,  electrical,  and  mining,  with  a 
scattering  pertaining  to  sanitary,  struc- 
tural, and  other  branches  of  engineering. 

The  main  activities  of  the  land-grant 
colleges  are  concentrated  upon  the  train- 
ing of  civil,  mechanical,  electrical,  and 
mining  engineers,  in  competition  with  a 
large  number  of  State  universities  and 
lechnical  schools.  In  their  efforts  to 
train  civil  engineers  for  railway  corpora- 
tions, mechanical  engineers  for  manufac- 
turers, and  hydro-electrical  engineers  for 
water  companies,  these  institutions  are 
neglecting  to  train  men  for  the  engineer- 
ing work  of  the  farm  and  the  country. 
The  movement  In  that  direction  dates 
back  but  a  few  years,  and  as  yet  only  one 
of  the  67  institutions,  the  Iowa  Slate  Col- 
lege, offers  a  degree  in  agricultural  en 
gineeiing.  nepartments  of  agricultural 
engineering  and  of  farm  mechanics  have 
now  been  provided  in  about  a  dozen  oi 
the  agricultural  colleges,  and  the  men  in 
charge  of  these  departments  are  illus- 
trating by  their  work  the  importance  of 
this  subject  as  a  branch  of  agricultural 
education.  As  yet,  however,  much  re- 
mains to  be  done  In  the  way  of  adequate 
lirovision  for  this  subject  in  a  broader 
realization  of  its  Importance. 

Agricultural  engineering  as  a  teaching 
suliject  may  be  divided  into  six  branches, 
three  of  which  relate  to  the  farm  and 
three  to  agricultural  communities.  These 
are  (1)  farm  machinery  and  farm  motors, 
(2)  farm  structures,  including  rural  ar- 
chitecture, (3)  rural  water  supplies  and 
sanitation,  (4)  public  roads,  (5)  drainage, 
and  (C)  irrigation.  One  or  more  of  these 
divisions  is  now  taught  in  most  of  the 
land  grant  colleges,  l)ut  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions they  are  mainly  side  issues  to 
what  is  considered  the  more  important 
work  of  training  men  to  become  profes- 
sional engineers.  The  institutions  of  this 
class  located  in  the  West  give  instruction 
in  irrigation  as  a  part  of  the  civil  engi- 
neering course:  those  of  the  Missis- 
sippi valley  offer  courses  in  farm  ma- 
chinery and  farm  motors,  while  the  sub- 
.ject  of  loads  and  pavements  is  included 
in  a  large  number  of  engineering  courses, 
hut  chiefly  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
municipal  engineer.  Rural  water  sup- 
plies, farm  sanitation,  and  farm  strue- 


MORSES 


OUR  SWEET  PEA      ALL  GIANT 
NOVELTIES  FOR  1911  SPECIES 

ETHEL  ROOSEVELT-  Tlie  met  striking 
flower  this  year,  bunches  beautifully. 

THE  MARIE  CORELU-  Immense  in  size, 
a  brilliant  crimson  in  color. 

W.  F.  HUTCHINS  -  A  delicate  beautiful 
flower  of  soft  dainty  tints. 

FLORENCE  NIGHTINCALE-A  beautiful 
lavender,  over  two  inches  across. 


Our  "191 1  Garden  Cuide,"a  florti- 
culturist  compencliuni  of  information, 
is  free  to  you, 

C.  C  MORSE  &  CO. 

1 23  Market  Street     San  Francisco 


Wine  Grapes  Profitable  Once  More 

Tlip  aft or-panio  depression  in  tht^  wine  indu.stry  lias  passed 
after  three  years  of  hard  times.  Tlie  market  has  recovered.  Plan 
your  planting  for  this  year  and  next. 

Yon  want  vines  of  high  quality  that  will  make  uniform  profit- 
able vineyard.s,  true  to  name.  We  produce  that  kind.  Twelve  years 
of  success  have  demonstrated  the  superiority  of  our  stock. 

We  eaii  fill  orders  for  imniiMliate  delivery  of  Burger,  .Gutedel, 
Emperor,  Folle  Blanche,  Pierce,  Sauvignon  Blanc,  on  Hiipcstris  St. 
George,  $(>()  jier  lUOO.   Almeria,  "JO  cents  each. 

Place  .your  orders  now  tor  ne.xt  year  for  any  of  the  standard 
varieties.   We  can  make  delivery  as  early  as  January,  1912, 

JOHN  SWETT  &  SON, 
Growers  of  Grafted  Vines  and  Walnut  Trees, 
Martinez,  Contra  Costa  County,  Cal. 


The  Vernon  Nursery 

A.  YARNELL.  Prop. 

Grower  of  Reliable  Nursery  Stock  of  all  kinds 
Deciduous  Fruit  Trees  of  all  varieties 


ASK  FOR  PRICES 


A.  YARNELL,  Prop 

4524  Central  Avenue.  LOS  ANGELFS.  CAL. 


Phone:  South  1  IDS 


SMYRNA  PARK  NURSERIES 

360  acres  devoted  entirely  to  Deciduous  Trees. 

WHOLESALE  and  RETAIL. 

Write  for  special  price  list  on  all  varieties  of  Peaches.  Plums, 
Cherries,  Pears,  Almonds,  Nectarines,  Apples,  etc.  Trees  True  to 
Name.   Strong,  healthy  and  vigorous.   Immediate  deliveries. 

CAMPIN  &  MOFFET,  Props., 
Ceres,  California. 


CHICO  NURSERY  COMPANY 

QROWERS  OF  HIGH  ORADE  NURSERY  STOCK 

f'rompt  attention  Riven  to  orders  sent  in  by  mall.  Write  us  for  prlceson  Applea,  Peaone*. 
Pears,  Cherries,  eiumB,  Prunes,  Aprtcot«,  Almonds,  h  ng.  Walnuts,  BIk  Walnuts,  Figs 
Urape  Vines  and  Berries.   Ornamental  Trees,  FlowerlnK  Hhrubs  and  Roses.  Catalog  free! 

CHICO  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Chico,  Cal. 
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tures  are  for  the  most  part  overlooked. 

An  engineering  course  combining  the 
course  of  farm  machinery  and  farm  mo- 
tors as  now  given  in  the  University  of 
Nebraska  and  the  Iowa  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, of  irrigation  as  now  given  in  the 
University  of  California  and  the  Agri- 
cultural College  of  Colorado,  of  rural 
architecture  and  cement  work  as  given  in 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  of  high- 
way engineering  as  taught  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kentucky,  is  in  large  degree 
lacking.  That  there  is  an  urgent  need 
for  better  and  more  general  training  for 
the  engineering  work  of  the  farm  and  the 
country  is  evidenced  by  the  large  inter- 
ests represented,  and  the  relation  of  the 
subject  to  the  health  and  comfort  of 
country  living  and  the  business  side  of 
farming. 


THE  WHOLESOMENESS  OF  THE 
HARE, 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  read  with  inter- 
est, in  your  Issue  of  March  4,  the  article 
entitled  "The  Wholesomeness  of  the 
Hare,"  by  "Erstwhile  City  Dweller,"  from 
Fresno,  and  heartily  concur  with  the 
opinion  of  the  writer  as  to  the  unfitness 
of  the  so-called  "hare"  for  human  food. 
From  my  own  |)ersonal  examinations  and 
observation,  I  do  not  believe  one  of  a 
hundred  of  the  grown  animals  are  en- 
tirely free  from  the  bolls  or  blisters  so 
common  to  the  animal.  Even  when  the 
boils  do  not  show  externally,  a  close  ex- 
amination will  almost  always  disclose  the 
germs  in  their  earlier  stages. 

Stockton.  C.  A.  Stowe. 


ANOTHER   NEGATIVE  VIEW. 

To  the  Editor:  In  you  issue  of  March 
4  you  ask  opinions  about  rabbits  as  a 
food.  I  have  lived  in  places  where  thou- 
sands of  rabbits  were  killed  and  all  that 
could  be  sold  were  marketed.  The  num- 
ber marketed  was  not  regulated  by  the 
percentage  of  healthy  ones,  but  by  the 
amount  the  market  could  handle,  and,  to 
my  knowledge,  no  care  was  ever  exer- 
cised in  "culling  out."  The  "boils"  so 
"disgusting"  to  the  "Erstwhile  City 
Dweller"  would  disgust  any  one.  They 
are  from  the  size  of  a  hazel  nut  to  a  hen's 
egg  and  usually  along  the  meaty  part  of 
the  back  or  on  the  shoulder  or  thigh,  and 
are  filled  with  a  pus  seemingly  composed 
of  seeds  resembling  sago,  and  are  fed 
from  tubes  or  glands,  not  visible  to  the 
unsuspecting  when  tapped  and  drained. 
About  90  per  cent  are  so  afflicted  in  sum- 
mer and  from  60  to  75  per  cent  in  winter. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  my  judgment. 

Chico.  A.  Farmer. 


.\.  QI  ESTIOX  FOR  THE  NATVRAI.IST. 

To  the  Editor:  Regarding  the  whole 
someness  of  hare,  do  not  be  alarmed. 
The  rabbits  of  California  have  no  disease. 
The  so-called  boils  are  not  boils,  but 
water  pouches.  Rabbits,  like  the  camel, 
store  water  and  can  go  a  long  time  with- 
out drink.  Those  that  eat  chickens  ought 
to  be  able  to  eat  rabbit.  The  rabbit  is 
clean  both  by  nature  and  choice,  while 
the  chicken  is  directly  the  opposite. 

Metz.  Cal.  H.  E.  Thayer. 


ROLLED  BARLEY  FOR  COWS. 


To  the  Editor:  Will  rolled  barley  hurt 
milk  cows,  say  two  light  feeds  a  day? 
Will  it  not  do  about  as  much  good  as  the 
same  amount  of  bran?  Enqi  irer. 

Fresno. 

It  will  surely  not  hurl  them  and  other- 
wise will  be  good  if  not  used  in  excess 
to  encourage  fattening.  Bran  is  a  better 
feed  for  milk  because  it  has  a  higher  pro- 
tein content. 


The  cannery  owned  by  the  Califomia 


Fruit  Canners'  Association  at  Hanford  is 
undergoing  repairs  and  improvements, 
which  will  give  it  a  third  larger  capacity 
than  last  season. 


THE  LIVERMORE  HORSE  SHOW. 


The  annual  horse  show  held  at  Liver 
more  March  4  was  a  successful  one  in 
spite  of  bad  weather  and  newspaper  re 
ports  to  the  effect  that  it  was  to  be  post 
poned.  The  reception  committee,  accom- 
panied by  the  Livermore  band  in  re 
splendent  new  uniforms,  met  all  Incom 
ing  trains.  This,  followed  by  an  ex 
cellent  noon  meal  at  one  of  the  leading 
hotels,  put  the  visitor  in  the  proper  state 
of  mind  to  enjoy  the  rest  of  the  show. 

Promi)tly  at  1:30  the  parade,  headed 
by  Grand  Marshal  David  McDonald, 
passed  up  the  main  street  to  the  grand 
stand  at  the  town  flag  pole.  After  short 
speeches  of  welcome  by  President  H.  M. 
Christensen  and  .lames  W.  Clarke,  the 
veteran  announcer,  "Bill"  McDonald, 
gave  the  pedigree  of  the  various  entries. 
The  entries  were  practically  all  local  and 
reflected  great  credit  on  the  Livermore 
valley  as  the  home  of  finely  bred  horses. 

Those  deserving  special  mention  are 
the  trotting  horses  from  the  farm  of  D. 
H.  McNally,  H.  M.  Christensen's  roadsters 
and  three  very  fine  Trapjjiste  colts.  Draft 
stallions  were  entered  by  Livermore  lie) 
gian  Horse  Co.,  Altamont  Horse  Co.,  Sant.ii 
Rita  Percheron  Horse  Co.,  Denver  Im 
porting  Horse  Co.,  and  others.  The  Den- 
ver lmi)orting  Horse  Co.  was  the  only 
outside  exhibitor  to  make  entries.  Mr. 
E.  A.  Mapes,  representing  this  company, 
entered  .lules  de  Zulta,  a  very  fine  Im- 
|)orted  Belgian  draft  stallion. 


SOME  STYLE  TO  "CALIFORNIA 
VEGETABLES." 


Mr.  R.  L.  Adams,  who  has  charge  of 
the  agricultural  experiment  station  of 
the  Spreckels  Sugar  ('ompany  in  Monte 
rey  county,  writes  in  this  kindly,  appre 
dative  way: 

"Permit  me  to  congratulate  you  on 
the  interesting  readableness  of  your  book 
California  Vegetables.'  I  enjoy  its  text 
as  much  for  the  pleasant,  smooth  flow 
of  eloquence  as  for  the  instructions 
which  the  book  contains.  May  the  appre 
elation  of  your  readers  serve  to  partially 
compensate  you  for  the  labor  of  getting 
out  your  books,  so  that  we  shall  have 
other  good  ones  from  your  pen." 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


Attention   is  called  to  the  advertise 

ment  of  the  Nevada  Gypsum  Co.  More 
of  this  rejuvenator  of  soils  should  be 
used  on  California  land,  especially  on 
adobe  and  alkali  soils.  It  is  especially 
recommended  to  be  used  for  alfalfa  and 
all  leguminous  crops.  Write  to  the 
above  firm  for  quotations. 


As  many  farmers  are  now  running  their 
automobiles,  the  advertisement  of  the 
Goodyear  Rubber  Co.  will  t>e  of  Interest. 
In  connection  with  tires,  the  fact  that 
Ceylon  is  becoming  a  great  rubber  pro 
ducing  section  may  cause  the  lowering 
of  the  cost.  Formerly  all  Para  rubber 
came  from  South  America,  but  some  years; 
ago  seeds  of  the  Hevea  tree  were  taken 
from  Brazil  and  planted  in  Ceylon.  In 
1908  the  shipments  from  that  country 
were  2000  tons;  in  1910.  rubber  produc 
tion  had  increased  to  8000  tons,  and  this 
year's  crop  is  estimated  at  14,<X)<)  tons. 


Success  demands  ideas;  advertising 
creates  ideas. 


If  you  are  thinking  of  buying  chickens, 
or  eggs  for  hatching,  consult  the  adver 
tisements  in  our  Poultry  Department. 
Advertisers  in  these  columns  have  fjeen 
well  pleased  with  results,  and  we  would 
suggest  to  stock  raisers  generally  that 
it  will  pay  them  to  use  our  Breeders' 
Directory  to  sell  off  surplus  caule  and 
hogs. 


You  can  buy  no  better  seed 

tli;in  that  Hold  hy  uh,  and  we  an;  always  «Ia(l  to  aHHist 
you  ill  Hcicclioii.  Ainoii«  other  extrii  fine  varifitioH 
that  we.  recoiniiieiid  an;  tin;  followiiiK 


Three  1911  Specialties 


CASAD'S 

Improved  Musk- 
melon 

A  distinctly  new  sort 
that  hius  l)e(;ii  firiniy 
established .  Slightly 
netted  rind,  ImlT  yel- 
low fl(!.sh,  luHciouH  and 
smooth,  approaeliiii«  a 
pinoapplr?  flavor.  Send 
for  a  packet  25  cents. 


GIANT 

Stringless  Green 
Pod  Beans 

'I'll is  i.s  a  favoriti- 
in  tiic  lOast  and  has 
proven  a  .succeHS  here. 
It  oftf^n  produces  podn 
six  inches  in  leriKth, 
tender  and  alisoliilely 
Htriii«le.s.s.  Very  early. 
Packet  10  cents. 
Pound  ^Hc  postpaid. 


GERMAIN'S 

Winter  Queen 
Tomato 

It.  is  the  earliey.t  pro- 
duer'r  of  all,  and  »\uiw» 
a  wonderful  rCHint  aiiefr 
U>  frost,.  {'oinpact 
biisli,  fruit  HinooKi, 
even  sized  !i.nd  finely 
r'olored,  firm  fle.Hh. 
Packet  10  centH. 
Ounce  50  ccnt8. 


You  should  have  our  1911  Catalogue— Pleaie  Mark  Letter  Dept.  > 

Seed6PlantCo. 

326-328-330  50.  MAIN  ST. 

Los  Angeles.  California 


EUCALYPTUS  TREES 

BY  THE  MILLIONS 

for  Nov(;nib«;r  and  Sjtririf^  i)larit,irii^.  'J'recs  (Wanted  in  Noveniljcr  will 
stand  the  Hiirnmf;r  heat  and  prodiice  a  lar'^er  per  cent  of  live  treeH 
Our  21  years  of  experience  places  us  in  the  front  ranks  of  siieeesHfiil 
growers,  which  should  mean  Homethin}^  toward  your  sucees.i.  Write 
us  for  information. 

COVINA  NURSERIES, 
312  Byrne  Bldg.,  comer  Third  and  Broadway, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Best   Nursery  JStock 

IF  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST  NURSERY  STOCK,  PUT  UP  IN 
THE  BEST  MANNER  AND  AT  A  FAIR  PRICE,  SEND  US  A  LIST 
OF  YOUR  WANTS  AND  WE  WILL  GLADLY  QUOTE  YOU. 

EUCALYPTUS  IN  ANY  QUANTITY,  AS  WELL  AS  A  FIRST- 
CLASS  LINE  OF  GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK. 

MARSHALL  NURSERIES,  Box  652.  FRESNO,  CAL. 


REDUCED  PRICES  ON  EUCALYPTUS  TREES 

We  offftr  a  Vavkc  Hlock  of  the  tree  that  ma<Je  San  ./owe  fumoim  -ttin  tree  of 
the  8Udf)en  Haw  log — the  tree  that  will  yield  you  an  Ineorrie  aw  lon«  a»  tirne 
Bhall  laHt.  The  genuine  lilue  Kuealyplu»»;  al«o  the  red  KurriM  iioMtrata  and 
Teretlcomla. 

ItoHes,  JtoHef) — all  the  leatJIng  kfndx.  AcanlaM,  Hllk  Oakw,  I'eppem,  L>raca«- 
nan,  Hedge  Planto,  Krult  Treeo,    Rlack  Walnut  Heedllngx  eheap. 

Giant  Himalaya,  /..ogantierry,  Huperlatlve  and  yellow  Antwerp  Hemphnrrlnn. 
The  ".San  Kranclneo,"  a  verltahle  giant,  among  Ktrawt^errlex. 
Prlc-e.')  right.    I..lfitH  mailed  free.    CorreKpondenee  and  Inxpeetlon  lnvlt<-<]. 
  not  a  J,IVK  WIKK. 


WoleBale  and  retail.    Write  and  f»ee  If  we  are 


i"')rner  Chafie  and  Alum  fco'-k  Ave., 


■■itl    ■I'jH<:,  <'/,t\\Uirii\:> 


EUCALYPTUS   IiNJ  VARIEXV 

WATC  H  THIS  Ht'ACK  KOIl  «I,A  I  *;IITI-:III  Nf;  I'HIf.KS.  Wll.f,  IHH. 
f  or  NT  A>V  tie  O'l  ATIOV  FOIt  'I  IlKKS  OK  OC  U  Ul  AI.I'IV.  I'lMnl  the  I'fln- 
liiiiia  lilij)-  fiijin  of  Ktfrllng  \ulii<-  IhnI  hiiN  mud*-  Ibf  Kui-ulypluH  tamimm  «t*-r 
111*-   t  ommI.     a  in   |ir*-ii;i  r<**I   lo  nhlp   tin   nil^ht  hy  fnrlttttii. 

Address,  W.  A.  T.  STHATTO.N.  Petaluma.  Cal. 


RED  QUM  OFFER  EXTRAORDINARY!! 

K/jJ/jf)  Twice  Transplanted,  1-2  Feet  Hi^h,  at  Very  Attractive  Pri'^s. 
No  "replanting"  if  such  stock  is  usied. 

Also  ^ood  sioclc  smaller  plant'.         Genera!  JJ-jr-.ery  Stock. 

LEONARD  COATES  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc.,  Morganhill,  California. 


Tanks 


Tanks 


WLNDLLtH'S  PLA.N'LNO  MUX 
A.ND  COOFtHAOK 


CEO.   WI.NDELER,   F»rop.  / 


<;':t*d  *Uyie  ■  ... 
.T.e."  Itwl. 

"    *        GEO.  WLMJfcLiH, 


VLNE  TANK.       144.1M  Berry  St. 


S«ji  Fr«Mr1»«.,  f^i.   VATfcf;  ;  A.'.K. 
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BLACKBERRIES 

There  is  big  money  in  growing 
Giant  Iliniaiaya  Hhiekberries. 

P'or  early,  phmt  Early  Crandall. 

We  still  have  Grapevines,  Rhu- 
l)arl).  Dewberries,  ete. 

Strawberry  Plants  All  Sold. 

Address  for  Prices 

G.  H.  HOPKINS  &  SON, 
Burbank,  Cal. 


Genuine  Florida  Sour  Orange 
Seed-Bed  Trees 

Extra  tine  one-year  stock — the  best  t' 
be  had.  Me  sure  you  are  getting  the  gen- 
uine article.  If  you  will  send  your  orders 
in  now,  we  are  i)rei)ared  to  fill  them,  be 
they  large  or  small ;  but  order  early,  as 
tlie  supply  is  limited. 

Three  thousand  fine  large  two-year 
Valenclas.    Oct  our  prices. 

SOUTHLAND  NURSESIES, 

F.  H.  DISBKOW,  I'roprletor, 

R.  D.  1.  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Phones:  Main  94!t— Home  2&20. 

TIITON  APRICOT 

and  its  introducer  has  it  for  sale,  along 

with  Early  Royal  and  the  Roulier  Peach 

'Cots,  also  the  best  varieties  of  FrcCSlOIIC 

and  Cling  Peaches. 

J.  W.  BAIRSTOW 
Hanford,  Cal. 


RHUBARB  FOR  PROFIT 

A  FREE  BOOKLET  ON 

Rhubarb  Culture' 

$1000  profit  per  acre;  plant  now. 
Herry  plantsof  all  sorts.  Cut  this 
adv.  out  and  mall  today. 

J  B.WAGNER,      Pasadena,  Cal. 
The  Rhubarb  and  Berry  Specialist 
P 


FEIJOA  SELLOWIANA 

The  wonderful  new  flowering  and  fruiting  plant 
25  centB  to  J2. 

AVOCADO  OR  ALLIGATOR  PEAR 

TjO  cents  and  f'l 
and  many  rare  plants. 

COOLIDGPS  RARE  PLANT  NURSERY 

PASADENA,  CAL. 

TREES 

A  fine  sto<'k  of  French  and  Imperial  prunes 
apples,  plums,  peaches  and  general  fruit  stocks 
also  palms,  roses  and  other  ornamental  plants 
Send  for  prke  list. 

PLEASANT  VIEW  NURSERY 

A.  F.  Scheldecker.  Prop. 
SEBASTOPOL.  CAL. 

APPLE  TREES 

12,000  Wli.esap,  Home  Heaut.v,  .Jonathan,  etc. 
Cherries.  Callmyrna  Figs 

PLUMS— Satsuma,  Hale,  Kelsey,  etc.  Luther 
Burbank's  new  "  UU  AHTK"— two  weeks  earlier 
than  Satsuma. 

Pioneer  Nursery  Co.,  Dept.  P,  Monrovia, Cal. 

To  Exterminate 
GROUND  SQUIRRELS,  GOPHERS,  also 
BORERS.  ROOT  APHIS,  etc.  on  Fruit  Trees. 

Carbon  Bisulphide 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER 
OFFICE    024  Calllomla  St.,  San  Francisco. 


EUCALYPTUS 

All  varlollPM  and  nIzcm;  extra  hardy 
■took.  ••'I'he  llneMt  IreeM  I  e\tT  muw,*'  Im 
the  vrrdlct  of  all  «lio  Hi-r  thoni,  Wrlle  to- 
day for  frr«-  booklcl  1*  on  tlifir  rulturc, 
etc.    (lueMtlonH  gladly  nuHtvered. 

LLOYD  R.  TAYLOR,  Modeato,  Cal. 


Fruit  Marketing, 

INCREASED  EXPORTS  OF  CALI- 
FORNIA CURED  FRUITS. 

Mr.  George  Robertson  reports  to  the 
Fresno  Republican  that  he  has  just  re- 
ceived advance  proofs  from  Washington, 
and  they  show  a  wonderful  and  very  en- 
couraging increase  in  the  export  of  Cali- 
fornia raisins,  amounting  to  nearly  dou- 
ble the  quantity  of  the  previous  year. 
Other  cured  fruits  also  show  very  satis- 
factory gains,  as  follows: 

Raisins  exported  during  the  calendar 
year  ended  December  3 1st: 

Year.  Pounds. 

1905    3,978,645 

1906    9,749,690 

1907    4,720,600 

190S    7,084,178 

1909    8,363,845 

1910    15,547,074 

The  imports  of  foreign  jaisins  continue 

to  show  a  considerable  falling  off,  the 
figures  being: 

Year.  Pounds. 

1905    11,511.347 

1906    4,537,648 

1907    9,927,771 

1908    4,875,693 

1909    5,219,649 

1910    3,022,918 

Thus,  while  the  imports  are  the  lowest 

on  record,  the  exports  are  nearly  double 
what  they  have  ever  been  before. 

The  exports  of  most  other  fruits  also 
show  a  very  satisfactory  increase: 

DRIKI)  APRICOTS. 

Year.  Pounds. 

1905    13,616,010 

1906    3,268,457 

1907    1,540,471 

1908    14,463,948 

1909    13,644,135 

1910    18,366,055 

DRlKn  PKACHE.S. 

1905    700,902 

1906    1,819,863' 

1907    1,354,317  i 

1908   1,296,095 

1909   !   2,843,968 

1910    4,946,406 

DRIED  PRUNES. 

1905    34,820,748 

1906    31,777,704 

1907    37,674,800 

1908    18,087,319 

1909    83,128,101 

1910    64,470,370 

ORANGES. 

Boxes. 

1908    714,365 

1909    952,869 

1910    962,229 

The  quantity  of  fruit  exported  depends 

to  a  certain  extent  on  the  size  of  the 
crop;  for  example,  the  prune  crop  for 
1910  is  estimated  at  about  74,000,000  lbs., 
compared  with  150,000,000  the  previous 
year,  which  was  one  of  the  largest  on  rec- 
ord.   The  ajjricot  crop  also  varies  greatly. 

ORGANIZATION  AND  APPLE 
SELLING. 

Mr.  Charles  Bloni,  of  Sonoma  Road,  be- 
tween the  Napa  and  Sonoma  valleys, 
writes  to  the  Napa  Register  as  follows: 
"I  paid  25  cents  for  nine  Oregon  apples 
in  Napa  on  the  11th  of  February.  The 
early  part  of  this  winter  I  i)aid  50  cents 
for  a  box  of  the  same  variety  (Spitzen- 
bers)  in  Napa.  They  were  just  as  high- 
ly colored,  better  flavored,  but  not  quite 
as  large  as  the  Oregon  apples.  The  size 
could  have  been  brought  about  by  prun- 
ing and  fertilizing.  I  noticed  in  several 
orchards  this  winter  that  the  ground  was 
literally  covered  with  decaying  Spitzen- 
burgs. 

Why  is  it  that  Oregon  is  now  famous 


$250  REWARD  IN  GOLD  COIN 

The  above  reward  is  offered  for  competent  proof  that 
Ortho  Lime- Sulphur  Solution  is  even  equalled  or  matched 
by  the  average  output  of  any  other  lime-sulphur  plant  in 
the  United  States  or  Canada  in  the  following  points,  to  wit : 

First,  the  container; 

Second,  the  average  strength; 

Thirdly,  the  uniformity. 


Ortho  Lime-Sulphur  Solution  is  sold  in  gallon  gal- 
vanized steel  drums;  tests  always  approximately  36  degrees 
Beaume,  about  1 1;  to  20  per  cent  stronger  than  any  other 
average  solution.  The  best  is  never  too  good.  The  first 
cost  is  no  greater  than  that  of  the  weakly  made.  The 
Ortho  Way  is  the  best. 


CALIFORNIA  SPRAY=CHEMICAL  CO. 


WATSONVILLE,  CAL. 


HIGH  GRADE  FERTILIZER 

For  Orchards,  Vineyards,  Gardens,  Lawns 

GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS  shows  a  fine  compound 
of  sheep  manure  and  commercial  ])lant  foods.  Write 
for  free  booklet  "A  Recipe  for  Making  Ookl."  It  gives 
details  and  instructions  for  using. 

FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES,  Fresno,  Cal. 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Pres.  and  Mgr. 


BranD^ 


Special  Prices  on  all  the  Leading  Varieties  of 

Almonds,  Peaches,  Plums,  Apricots  and  Cherries 

All  trees  strong  and  thrifty. 
Guaranteed  true  to  name. 

ACAMPO  NURSERY  COMPANY,    :    Acampo,  Cal. 


True  to  Name.  Strong  and  Vigorous 

Including  Muirs,  Lovoll.s,  Alberta.s,  Tuscan,  and  Phillip  Cling  and  all  lead- 
ing varietie.s.  Also  a  full  line  of  Pears,  Plums,  Prunes,  Cherries,  Apples, 
Apricots,  Alniond.s,  Walnuts  and  Chestnuts.  A  full  stock  of  Thrifty  Vines. 
Write  for  prices  on  amount  you  need. 

OAKDALE  NURSERY.  W.  F.  Wheeler,  Prop.,  OAKDALE.  CAL. 


150,000  2 -year  old  Sweet  Stock 

Not  dug-over  culls,  but  splendidly  rooted,  strictly  first  class  2-year-olds. 
A  bargain  stock  for  those  who  want  the  best  In  this  variety.  I  offer  a  good 
size  at  lowest  quotations. 

ONE  YKAR  SVVKET  STOCK.  ONE  YE.VIl  SOVR  STOCK. 

NavelH,  ValenoiaH,  I.cmann, 

CH4S.  S.  McMillan,  300  Soulh  Marengo  Avenue,  Alhambra,  California 

  citrus  Trees  Exclusively 


Villa  A.nna  Nupisery 

Spineless  Cactus  as  food  for  farm  animals  and  pouitr_\-  a  special  culture. 
ASK  FOR  FREE  INFORMATION. 
Santa  Rosa,  Calliornia. 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


Mr.  FARMER 

Give  Your  Soil  Food 

Soil  becomes  worn 
out  and  i-un  clown 
the  same  as  human 
beings.  Send  to- 
day for  our  FREE 
Booklet 

"THE  FARMER'S  FRIEND" 

It  explains  how  to 
build  up  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  your 
land.  State  nature 
of  soil  and  wiiat 
you  grow  and  we 
will  tell  you,  free 
of  charge,  the  class 
of  fertilizer  needed. 
Write  today. 


PACIFIC  GUANO  AND 
FERTILIZER  CO. 


310  Sansome  St., 
San  Franc-lHCO. 


503  Central  BIdK', 
Los  Angreles. 


L/\ROE,  FINE,  19n  C/\TALOG 


OF 


SEEDS, 

Plants,  Bulb.s,  Poultry  Supplies,  etc., 
now  ready  for  ninlllnibv.  Send  for  one — 
worth  having' — free  and  po.>itpaid.  Send 
addreNNeN  of  live  or  ten  others,  and  we 
win  send  you  for  your  trouble,  post- 
paid, a  live  cent  paeket  of  our  best 
seeds,  your  selection,  for  eaeli  live 
names  you  send. 


West  Coast  Seed  House 

111,  113, 115  Winston  St., 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Ruchl-Whcclcr 
Nursery 


FRUIT,  ORNAMENTAL 


AND 


CITRUS  TREES 


OFFICE  AND  SALES  YARD  : 
121  W.  San  Fernando  St. 

BOX  826 

NURSERIES : 
East  San  Jose  and  Edenvale, 
SAN  JOSE.  CAL. 


Citrus  Trees 

(Exclusively) 

Buy  now,  and  It  pays  to  buy  ttae  best. 

We  offer  a  complete,  clean,  vigorous 
stock,  which  we  think  are  as  good  as 
can  be  grown. 


POLLARD  BROS., 

Corner  Mission  St.  and  I.os  Robles  Ave., 
South  Pasadena,  Cal. 


BULBS 

For  fall  and  winter  planting;  also  Flower 
Seeds  for  fall  sowing. 

NEW  CATALOGUE  j-ist  out;  send  for  a 
copy.  Now  Is  the  time  to  sow  Payne's 
Royal  Exhibition  Pansy  Seed,  the  best 
strain  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Gtont  Per- 
fection Stoeks  and  Christmas  Flowerlmt 
Sweet  Peas. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

Seedsmam  and  Nurseryman, 
S45  S.  Main  St.,  L,o«  An«ele«,  Cal. 


the  world  over  for  its  apples?  In  1902 
little  was  known  of  the  Oregon  apple. 
The  unorganized  growers  that  season  got 
but  85  cents  per  box  for  their  apples.  In 
1903  the  organized  growers  received  $2 
per  box  for  their  apples.  Since  that 
time  prices  have  improved.  Some  sea- 
sons they  have  sold  for  $2.60  per  box. 
Such  results  could  be  brought  about  in 
no  other  way  than  by  co  operation.  A 
car  of  apples  may  have  beon  started  for 
a  certain  place,  ana  before  it  reaches  its 
destination  it  is  discovered  that  the  mar- 
ket is  weak.  The  car  is  shipped  to  some 
other  market.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
a  car  that  was  started  for  Denver,  Colo., 
finally  fetches  up  in  London  or  Paris. 

"Wherever  we  go  during  the  fruit  sea- 
son we  see  fruit  rotting  on  the  ground. 
No  profitable  market  for  it.  Were  all  of 
Napa  county's  farmers  unionized,  all 
would  be  changed  for  the  better.  There 
would  be  buildings  for  him  to  store  his 
fruit,  experts  to  pack  and  grade,  and 
cold-storage  rooms  to  store  it  when  nec- 
essary. According  to  consular  reports, 
there  has  not  been  such  a  poor  grape 
season  in  Europe  for  over  100  years,  Por- 
tugal being  the  only  country  having  a 
grape  crop  worth  mentioning.  Has  this 
state  of  affairs  helped  our  unorganized 
grape  growers  a  particle?  I  think  not. 
Not  one  in  a  dozen,  perhaps,  know  that 
there  was  such  a  shortage  in  Europe. 

"Oh,  say,  Mr.  Grower,  with  the  nice 
little  bunch  of  apple  trees,  the  fruit  of 
which  you  let  drop  and  go  to  waste  this 
fall,  the  next  time  that  you  go  to  town 
invest  in  a  few  Oregon  apples  and  then 
figure  out  what  those  apples  of  yours 
would  have  sold  for  had  you  a  place  to 
store  them  and  experts  to  properly  handle 
and  market  them  for  you." 


WHAT  CAME  OF  THE  PEARS. 

It  seems  that  the  editor  of  the  Denver 
Field  and  Farm,  one  day  last  fall,  paid 
$3.50  for  a  box  of  Bartlett  pears  grown 
by  E.  J.  Hughes  of  Cashmere,  Washing- 
ton. He  wrote  the  grower  to  ascertain 
the  price  he  had  received  for  the  fruit, 
and  this  is  his  reply:  "The  pears  you 
bought  were  part  of  a  shipment  I  sold  to 
a  speculator  here  for  $1.25  per  box  net. 
The  speculator  consigned,  or  rather 
shipped,  the  pears  through  the  North- 
west Fruit  Exchange  of  Portland,  receiv- 
ing $1.75  per  box.  The  exchange  charge 
for  commission  is  10  cents,  so  the  pears 
were  sold  for  $1.85.  f.  o.  b.  Cashmere.  The 
express  charges  and  icing,  I  am  informed, 
is  60  cents  per  box,  so  that  the  pears 
were  sold  for  $2.45.  The  merchants 
through  whose  hands  the  pears  passed 
added  $1.05,  making  the  pears  cost  you 
$3.50.  You  can  see  that  I  received  a 
little  over  one-third  of  the  price.  I  could 
have  shipped  these  pears  through  the 
Exchange  and  would  then  have  received 
$1.75,  but  at  that  time  I  preferred  to 
take  no  risk  and  sold  for  cash.  I  pre- 
sume that  the  pears  were  sold  to  a  com- 
mission house  and  then  resold  to  the 
retailer.  That  $1.05  was  not  an  exrobi- 
tant  profit  for  the  two  dealers  to  make. 
The  pears  passed  through  too  many 
hands.  Could  some  system  of  marketing 
be  devised  whereby  the  fruit  could  be 
delivered  to  the  retailer  direct  from  the 
grower,  the  consuming  public  could  buy 
their  fruit  at  a  much  less  ])rice.  My 
pears  made  me  a  profit  of  $600  the  acre 
at  $1.25  per  box." 

Surely  $600  per  acre  is  good  enough; 
therefore,  it  the  retail  price  can  be  re- 
duced to  a  reasonable  advance  upon  the 
rate  the  grower  gets,  the  consumer  can 
afford  to  buy  and  eat  more  fruit.  That 
is  the  end  eminently  to  me  desired. 

Blake.  Moffitt  S  Towne 

Detltn  l«  1400  FOURTH  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 
DADCD  Blake,  Moffltt  4  Towne,  Loi  Angeles 
rUrtll  Blake,  MoFall*  Co.  PorUaad,  Oregon 


upeAMote^^  TANKAGE 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 


The  Citrus  Fruit  Growers  of  California  use  thousands  of 
tons  of  Tanlcage  annually 
Tankage  is  the  best  form  of  Organic  Nitrogen. 

HTIMUS-FOKMING.        AI,L  AVAILABLE. 

We  are  the  largest  Pacific  Coast  producers  of  H  igh-Grade 
Tanliages  in  perfect  meohanicai  condition  and  of 

"GOLO  BEAR" 
FERTILIZERS 

Wlil  ship  direct  to  you     no  agent  near  you 

WHITE  FOR  FREE  PAMPHLET 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

Fertilizer  Department. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAI.. 


REX  YOUR  TREES  WITH 

THE  FAMOUS  REX  SPRAYS 

Our  Standard  Rex  Lime  &  Sulphur  Solution  is  being  used  by  the 
principal  fruit  growers  in  every  State  in  the  Union.  See  that  Rex  is 
on  your  barrel,  and  not  some  imitation  that  is  untried. 

Rex  Arsenate  of  Lead  is  made  under  the  latest  scientific  formu- 
las; applicable  to  all  climates  and  conditions  in  the  United  States. 
Remember,  that  which  is  good  for  one  district  is  not  necessarily  good 
for  another,  and  if  you  want  something  that  is  good  for  all  places, 
please  ask  your  dealer  or  correspond  with  the 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  COMPANY,  Benicia,  California. 


We  are  wholesale  growers  of  deciduous  and  citrus  fruit 
trees,  grape  vines  and  eucalj^ptus  trees. 

Our  stock  tlii.s  season  Inoludes  C50,000  DECIDUOUS  FRUIT  TRERS  nlone. 
A  large  lot  of  these  are  on  Easterif  seedllnj^  root,  which  has  proven  to  be 
almost  proof  against  root  knot.  i 

Get  the  best  stock  available  and  at  the  most  reasonable  cost  from  a  man 
who  selects  (he  buds  and  scions  of  the  best  strains. 

Deliveries  made  from  our  sales  yards  at  Fresno,  Madera,  Merced,  Turlock, 
Banning  and  Chico. 

ADDRESS  MAIN  OFFICE,  FRESNO,  CAL. 


LARGEST  CITRUS  NURSERIES  IN  THE  WORLD 

Parties  contemplating  the  planting  of  citrus  groves  this  coming  spring 
will  do  well  to  send  for  our  prices  soon,  as  there  will  evidently  a  a  shortage 
of  strictly  first  class  stock.  Write  today  for  particulars,  or,  better  still,  pay 
us  a  visit  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  show  you  just  what  we  have. 

Our  finely  illustrated  booklet,  "Citrus  Fruits,"  covering  the  industry 
from  the  seed  to  the  market,  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  2r)C  in 
stamps. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAM   DIMAS,  CALIFORNIA 
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Plant  Now 

8  CALIFORNIA 

CRACKER  JACK  SWEET  PEAS 

FOR  25  CENTS 

Each  Color  in  Separate  Packet. 
Dorothy  Eckford,  pure  white. 
Hon.  Mrs.  E.  Kenyon,  pale  yel- 
lu\v. 

King  Edward  VII,  deep  rich 
red. 

Lady  Grisel  Hamilton,  lavender. 
Aurora,  oraiit^e,  striped  white. 
Gladys  Unwin,  pure  pink. 
Helen  Pierce,  jiiottled  blue  and 
wliite. 

Helen  Lewis,  orange  pink. 

Sweet  Peas  free  by  mail. 

FREE — Our  new  Seed  Book 
for  1911 — describing  many  new 
and  rare  creations  in  flowers 
and  vegetables. 

H.  M.  SANBORN  CO. 

517  14th  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


AGRICULTURAL 
LIME 

Is  needed  for  heavy  and  light  soils  to 

Furnish  the  Hbre  for  plants, 

Provide  stocky,  vigorous  growth. 

Set  free  plant  foods. 

Makf  adobe  less  retentive, 

Permit  better  soil  aeration,  drainage  and 
moisture  retention. 

Neutralize  soil  aeidity, 

Close  sand  soils,  etc.,  etc. 

100  pounds  of  unhydrated  (unslaked) 
lime  is  e<iual  to  140  pounds  water  slaked 
or  170  pounds  air  slaked  lime.  The  un- 
hydrated is  tliree-fourtlis  the  weight  and 
one-tliird  tlie  volume  of  tlie  hydrated.  Tlie 
saving  in  first  cost,  freiglit  and  hauling 
more  tlian  offsets  the  small  cost  of  slaking 
in  the  field,  and  insures  a  very  high  grade 
of  lime. 

We  are  offering  100  tons  of  best  sugar 
mill  hydrated  lime  at  $5.00  per  ton  f.  o.  b. 
Spreckels,  in  carload  lots  for  immediate 
acceptance. 

.SI'Uh:<'KKI,S  Sl<;Alt  COMIMM' 
SpreekleH,  (  iiliriiriiin. 


SEED 


CATALOG 


READY  TO  Mail 

Th«  leadlns  Seed  Catatoeof  the  Wett — 
LillT't  Catalog.  Your  1911  crop  depend* 
•n  GOOD  seed  — send  {or  Hub  Catalog 
•od  get  the  beat.    Write  now  to  the 

CHAS.  H.  ULLY  CO.,  SeatUe,  Wn. 


THE  BEST 
MAYETTE  WALNUT 


The  "San  Jose"  Mayette  Walnut  has  estab- 
llshe'l  Itself  to  be  the  best  Mayette  yet  Intro- 
duced. It  is  an  early  bearer,  tills  well  and 
bears  well,  and  Is  blight-proof,  frOBt-proof 
and  proof  against  Bun-burn.  When  grafted 
on  California  Black  Walnut  It  Is  a  rapid 
grower.  Price  reasonable. 


H.  F.  BERNARD. 

83  So.  San  Pedro  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


EUCALYPTUS 

Best  varieties,  large  well  rooted  plants. 
Borne  balled  for  distant  shipment  at  trilling 
extra  cost.  Large  lots  grown  by  contract 
Circular  Free. 

RIVERSIDE  NURSERY 
320  ■  Iver  street.  Santa  Cruz.  Cal. 

HENRY  SHAW 


AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


WITH  THE  FRUIT  MEN. 

Peter  Pedersen  of  Oakdale,  Stanislaus 
county,  has  just  completed  planting  20 
acres  to  add  to  his  40-acre  almond  grove. 
There  are  quite  a  number  of  almonds 
giown  around  Oakdale  and  the  acreage 
is  being  increased  this  year. 

Alden  Anderson,  at  one  time  head  of 
the  fruit  distributors  and  recently  a  can- 
didate for  Governor  of  California,  left 
last  week  with  his  family  for  an  extended 
trip  to  Europe.  It  is  stated  that  Mr.  An 
derson  carries  with  him  a  special  commis- 
sion from  Washington  to  visit  the  agri- 
cultural districts  of  that  country  and 
make  a  study  of  the  irrigation  and 
reclamation  systems  in  effect  there. 

The  Winters  Orchard  Company  is  a  new 
concern  recently  organized  to  do  a  fruit- 
packing  business,  also  to  handle  stock  and 
poultry  foods. 

Crop  report  No.  1,  sent"  out  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Almond  Growers"  Exchange,  states 
that  the  recent  rains  hit  the  trees  of  the 
Ne  Plus  and  IXL  varieties  at  the  time 
they  were  in  blossom,  and  as  a  result  the 
crop  the  coming  season  will  be  short. 

A  big  legal  fight  was  begun  by  the  rail- 
roads before  the  new  U.  S.  Court  of  Com- 
merce this  week  at  Los  Angeles.  The  case 
recently  decided  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  which  sustained  the 
growers  in  resisting  the  attempt  by  the 
railroads  to  raise  the  rate  on  lemons  from 
$1  to  $1.15,  was  appealed  to  the  Federal 
courts,  but  was  transferred  to  the  newly 
created  Court  of  Commerce.  The  case  will 
be  watched  with  great  interest. 

A  dispatch  from  Oroville  states  that 
during  the  i)ast  year  7.^>,000  orange  and 
olive  trees  were  set  out  in  that  lo(-ality. 
Owing  to  many  tracts  being  subdivided  it 
is  thought  that  larger  acreage  will  be  set 
out  the  coming  year. 

Mrs.  L.  E.  Powell  is  changing  her  ranch 
near  Healdsburg  from  peaches  to  prunes. 
This  season  she  will  set  out  500  and  next 
season  1000  prune  trees. 

G.  Harold  Powell,  the  manager  of  the 
Citrus  Protective  League,  estimates  the 
world's  production  of  citrus  fruits  for  1911 
at  165,000  carloads.  California  will  con- 
tribute more  than  40,000  carloads  of  of 
anges  and  7000  of  letnons;  Florida,  10,000 
carloads  of  oranges  and  grai)efruit ;  Spain, 
40,000  carloads  of  oranges;  Italy,  (io.OOO 
carloads  of  lemons  and  10,000  of  oranges; 
lamaica,  Porto  Rico  and  .lapan  will  ship 
100  cars  of  oranges  each,  and  several 
thousand  cars  of  oranges,  grapefruit  and 
lemons  will  be  exported  from  .laifa,  Syria, 
Cul)a.  the  Bahamas  and  Portugal. 

A  shipment  of  several  dozen  acacia  trees 
was  destroyed  by  the  hortifuiltural  au- 
thorities at  Portervllle  last  week.  The 
trees  were  said  to  be  Infected  with  red 
scale. 

The  Stockton  Record  states  that  Homer 
L.  Grey  has  a  ranch  on  the  lower  Sac- 
ramento road  near  there  on  which  is 
growing  a  new  variety  of  vines  which  he 
calls  Grey's  winter  grapes.  Mr.  Grey 
thinks  these  vines  originally  came  from 
Spain  a  great  many  years  ago,  but  were 
allowed  to  grow  wild.  About  four  years 
ago  he  purchased  the  place  to  get  these 
vines  and  is  now  propagating  them  and 
has  about  600  started  from  the  cuttings 
of  the  original  plants.  These  grapes  have 
wonderful  keeping  qualities  and  are  very 
late  bearers. 

Conrad  C.  Boyson  of  Two  Rock,  Sonoma 
county,  will  i)lant  30  acres  to  Graven- 
stein  apples  this  season. 

W.  .1.  Moore  of  Richmond  purchased  an 
SO-acre  tract  of  land  in  Pleasant  valley 
near  Oroville  last  week,  and  will  plant  it 
out  to  olives. 

According  to  the  reports  of  County 
Horticultural  Commissioner  G.  Hecke 


of  Yolo  county,  there  have  been  shipped 
into  the  Capay  valley  15,000  fruit  trees 
already  this  season.  The  trees  under  in- 
spection proved  to  be  good  stock  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  that  were  affected  with 
crown  gall  and  root  knot. 

A  circular  sent  out  by  the  F'resno  Home 
Packing  Co.  states  there  are  but  few 
raisins  left  in  the  growers'  hands,  the 
amount  being  estimated  at  less  than  5000 
tons.  The  last  sales  re])orted  were  at  3 '4 
cents.  The  prediction  is  now  made  that 
the  1911  crop  will  not  be  sold  for  less 
than  4  cents.  The  balance  of  the  1910 
crop  will  probably  sell  for  better  than  5 
cents  by  the  packers. 

The  last  carload  of  almonds  for  the 
season  was  shipped  by  the  Sutter  Almond 
Growers'  Association  last  week. 

The  Orchardale  fruit  ranch  near  San 
Fernando  was  sold  last  week  to  the 
Golden  Gate  Fruit  Company,  of  Alameda 
and  New  York,  for  a  consideration  of 
$135,000.  The  ranch  contains  414  acres, 
mostly  set  out  to  peaches  and  apricots, 
and  the  new  owners  will  erect  a  plant  on 
the  place  to  use  the  fruit  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cordials  and  fruit  beverages. 

At  the  meeting  to  complete  the  organi 
zation  of  the  Apple  Growers'  Union,  held 
at  Sebastopol  last  week,  the  following 
officers  were  elected:  President,  .1.  W. 
Turner;  vice  president,  E.  E.  Morford; 
secretary,  E.  C.  Merritt;  manager,  C.  E. 
Hotle. 

The  Harry  Cook  ranch,  near  Santa 
Paula,  was  sold  recently  for  $11,000.  Mr. 
Reynolds,  the  new  owner,  will  set  out 
40,000  seedling  trees  and  also  itlant  25 
acres  to  lemons. 

March  15  will  be  pay  day  at  Lodi,  when 
the  George  West  &  Son  Company  will 
make  the  final  iiayment  to  growers, 
amounting  to  $30,000,  for  wine  grapes  re 
ceived  last  fall. 

A  Modesto  paper  states  that  George  C. 
Fetterman  will  set  out  640  acres  near 
Planada  to  oranges  and  figs,  making  it 
the  largest  fig  orchard  in  that  part  of  the 
San  Joaquin  valley. 
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AGRICULTURAi.  NEWS  ITEMS. 

Reports  from  wheat  growers  of  the 
west  side  of  Stanislaus  county  state  that 
the  grain  prospect  in  that  section  is  not 
encouraging.  Because  of  the  delayed 
rains  much  o£  the  seed  rotted  in  the 
ground.  On  the  east  side  of  the  river  re 
ports  are  that  the  grain  prospects  are  as 
good  as  can  be  expected,  though  the  acre 
age  is  not  over  75  per  cent  of  the  average. 
The  loss  in  barley  acreage,  however,  has 
been  partly  made  up  by  the  increase  in 
wheat  sown. 

The  Tulare  Canning  Company  has  con 
tracted  with  farmers  in  that  vicinity  to 
lilant  200  acres  to  tomatoes  for  canning 
purposes. 

The  monthly  reports  show  that  during 
January  corn  exceeded  wheat  in  quantity 
of  exports  for  the  first  time.  Of  the  total 
domestic  exports  of  wheat  for  the  month 
of  January  almost  7o  per  cent  of  this 
cereal  was  shipped  from  Puget  Sound 
points. 

Grain  men  are  interested  in  the  tre- 
mendous volume  of  shipments  of  grain 
and  flour  from  the  Pacific  Northwest  to 
China  and  Ja|)an.  Since  the  season 
opened,  1,374,000  barrels  of  flour  have 
been  shipped  to  these  countries.  It  is 
stated  that  a  short  crop  of  wheat  in 
northern  China  and  Manchuria  is  the 
cause  of  the  neavy  export. 

The  first  cantaloupes  of  the  season  were 
received  at  Los  Angeles  last  week  from 
Mexico.    They  sold  for  $5  each. 

Nearly  40,000  pounds  of  alfalfa  seed 
has  been  sold  to  ranchers  around  Merced 
this  spring.    Enough  to  seed  2000  acres. 


MISCELLANEOUS  NOTES. 
It  is  stated  that  the  eucalyptus  enter- 
prise of  the  American  Hardware  Timber 


Roses,  Vines 
Plants 

Now 
Is 

The 
Time 
To 
Plant 

And  we  have  the  stock  in  all 
varieties  for  every  purpose. 


Apples 

Apricots 

Peaches 

Pears 

Plums 

Prunes 

Limes 

Lemons 

Oranges 

Guavas 

Pomelos 

Loquats 

Figs 

Olives 

Pecans 

Almonds 

Chestnuts 

Walnuts 

Rhubarb 

Don't  take  chances. 
Buy  reliable  trees — 
True  to  name. 


WE  HAVE  1600  ACRES  DEVOTED 
TO  THE  BUSINESS 

ESTABLISHED  1886 


Every  fruit  grower  should  have 
a  copy  of 

"  California  Horticulture." 

It  gives  best  methods  and  sugges- 
tions on  soil  preparation,  planting, 
cultivating,  irrigating  and  pruning. 
Beautifully  illustrated  —  120  pages. 
Prices  25  cents  postpaid. 

Annual  Illustrated 
Price  Catalogue 
jtjtjt,  FREE  Jtjtjt 
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IFANCHER  CREEK 
NURSERIES 

■  INC 

I     Geo.C.Roedlng  pr«s.ftM«p. 
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Apricot  Trees  at  Reduced  Prices 

Mr.  J.  W.  Bairstow  wishes  to  inform  all  fruit  grow- 
ers that  he  has  yet  a  few  of  the  following  kinds  of 
Apricots  to  sell  at  Rock  Bottom  Prices,  compared  to 
what  they  have  been  selling  for. 

TILTON  APRICOTS,  ROUTIER  PEACH  COTS 

AND  E.  ROYAL  COTS. 

4-6  feet,  $14  per  100;  in  lots  of  500  to  1000  at  $12  per  100. 
3-4  feet,  $12  per  100;  in  lots  of  500  to  1000  at  $10  per  100. 

All  stock  true  to  name  and  grown  on  land  that  we  have  known  for  19  years. 


HANFORD  NURSERY,  Hanford,  Kings  County,  California 


J.  W.  BAIRSTOW,  Prop. 


Company  in  the  eastern  part  of  Solano 
county  is  to  be  pushed  this  year  under 
the  direction  of  J.  S.  Glide.  One  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  eucalyptus  seedlings 
have  been  shipped  there  from  Los  An- 
geles to  be  planted  out.  It  is  stated  that 
after  this  shipment  is  set  out  another 
load  of  500,000  trees  will  be  forwarded 
there  for.  planting. 

D.  R.  Hunter  of  Corcoran,  who  has 
about  14,000  white  leghorn  chickens,  of 
which  about  5000  are  laying  hens,  is  at 
present  averaging  about  2200  eggs  daily. 
Mr.  Hunter  takes  advantage  of  the  natural 
gas  wells  in  his  locality  to  run  his  in- 
cubators. 

Another  big  rabbit  drive  was  held  last 
week  near  Yuba  City.  Over  800  rabbits 
were  destroyed.  The  bunnies  have  become 
so  numerous  in  that  section  that  a  de- 
termined effort  is  being  made  to  rid  the 
fields  of  the  pests. 

The  first  artesian  well  in  the  Merced 


colony  was  struck  on  the  farm  of  Francis 
Vassar  last  week,  at  a  depth  of  ISO  feet. 
The  well  is  12  inches  and  the  water  is 
flowing  from  it.  This  means  much  to  the 
district,  as  irrigation  will  be  made  easy. 


FOR  SAI.E. 
«00«   well   rootod   Hupostrls    St.  George 
Htock.  CAKKV,  Auburn,  Cal. 

SHIPPING  CRATES  AND 
FEED  HOPPERS 

We  can  sell  llieni  elieiiper  tlian  yon  can 
make  them.    Write  for  prIeeH. 

n.  J.  G RISK IV, 
10«  Third  St.,  Pelalunin.  Cal. 

BARTLETTS,  GRAVENSTEINS, 
PRUNES 

l.-.OO  RnrtlettM  on  ftulnoe.  2000  Graven- 
HtelnH,  1000  Silver  l'riine«.  1000  Freneh 
I>ruueN,  Cherrle-x.  I.ate  Appl*-.-.,  R«-slHtant 
ruttin^'N,  Resistant  Hooted  >  lne».  Grafted 
ResiNtaut  Cuttlnits.  Order  nulekly.  Prlees 
low. 

A.  J.  GAIiLOWAV,  HeBl«l«bur»,  Cal. 


A  NEW  ROTARY  FRUIT  TABLE. 
.J.  M.  Posey  of  Lodi  is  the  inventor  of  a 
rotary  fruit  packing  table  which  was  in 
successful  operation  last  season,  and  the 
following  description  of  it  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  RuKAL  Press  readers.  This  table 
is  especially  suitable  for  the  packing  of 
table  grapes,  cherries  and  other  fruits 
where  a  carefully  selected  and  uniform 
pack  of  fruits  is  desired.  Mr.  Posey  made 
his  first  table  last  September,  using  it 
successfully  all  season,  and  claims  that  by 
the  use  of  this  rotary  grader  a  more  select 
and  uniform  pack  of  grapes  or  other  fruit 
is  assured  and  does  away  in  many  cases 
with  the  necessity  of  having  as  many  ex- 
pert packers  as  before.  One  man  under 
the  old  method  will  on  an  average  run  of 
grapes  cull  and  pack  25  cfates  per  day, 
or  four  men  per  day  for  100  crates.  By 
the  use  of  this  rotary  table  three  men 
are  used  who  cull  or  select  the  grapes  and 
place  them  on  the  rotary  table,  placing 
the  select  cluster  grapes  on  the  inner 
circle  of  the  table  and  the  ordinary 
bunches  on  the  outer  circle.  The  i)acker 
stands  in  the  center  of  the  table  with  two 
crates  placed  before  him  and  selects  the 
bunches  as  needed,  and  by  moving  the 
table,  which  revolves,  has  always  before 
him  in  easy  reach  just  the  size  and  kind 
of  bunch  needed  to  make  a  uniform  and 
choice  pack.  By  the  use  of  this  rotary 
table  a  better  average  pack  is  assured,  as 
good  packers  are  hard  to  get  and  most 
anyone  can  be  used  for  culling.  The  pick- 
ers can  be  used  mornings  as  cullers  until 
the  grapes  are  dry  enough  for  picking, 
and  If  they  should  select  a  poor  bunch  the 


PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR  WOOD  PIPE  FOR 

WATER,  OIL,,  WINE,  IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 

MINING  AND  CYANIDING.  MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  In.  to  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  In.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.   New  Pipe  Catalogue  In  Preparation. 

FACTORIES:  OFFICES: 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  SIS  Market  St.,  Sam  Fraaclaco,  Cal. 

PORTLAND,  ORE.  Kenton  Station,  Portland,  Ore. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.  404  H^qaitable  Bank  RdK.,  liOa  Aaeelea,  Cal. 

BOXES  and  BOX  SHOCKS 

FRUIT   AND    VEGETABLE    BOXES   OCR  SPECIALTY. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCANTILE  BOX  CO. 

281  BERRY  STREET  (Near  Fonrth)  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


EUCALYPTUS  TREES  ^^-^^^tL^^^RSERY 

4.000,000  Eucalyptus  Trees.         Large  Stock  of  Fruit  Trees 

ORANGE  COUNTY  NURSERY  &  LAND  CO.,  FULLERTON,  CAL. 


packer  'sees  it  without  any  handling  and 
rejects  or  uses  it  as  he  sees  fit.  This 
makes  a  double  culling  or  selecting  pos- 
sible with  less  handling,  which  is  al- 
ways injurious,  as  it  has  a  tendency  to 
rub  off  the  bloom,  losing  attractiveness 
that  is  desired  by  all  buyers.  Mr.  Posey 
does  not  claim  that  the  use  of  the  rotary 
grader  is  a  big  labor  saver,  but  says  that 
four  men  will  jiack  as  many  crates  per 
day  as  four  men  would  under  the  old  way, 
but  will  do  the  work  so  much  better  and 


more  thorough  that  its  use  ought  to 
and  will  become  general  throughout  the 
table  grape  sections.  In  one  packing 
house  last  season  that  used  the  rotary 
table  they  used  only  seven  skilled  pack- 
ers, as  against  30  skilled  ones  in  other 
seasons,  the  balance  of  help  being  made 
up  of  unskilled  graders,  who  are  easily 
obtainable.  When  the  grapes  are  run- 
ning pooi-,  nine  graders  can  work  around 
one  table  and  one  packer  can  take  care 
of  the  graded  fruit. 
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Warranfad  to  Give  Satlafad/on. 

GomhauH's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sween7,  Capped  fiock, 
Strainea  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameneas  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush.  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  t^t^c..  It  Ja  invaluable 

l-:very  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  Is 
Warranted  to  jrive  satlBfaotlou.  Trice  $1  60 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  drug'yisifl,  or  Bent  by  iv- 
press,  cbarf^es  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
its  use.  t^rsend  for  descriptive  circularfl 
teattmonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland  0 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM 

six  Miles  N.  W.  from  I'etalmiia.  on 
the  I'etaluiiia  and  Hebasto^ol  Koad. 

FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  oi 

Red  Polled  Cattle 

Color  Deep  Red.      Both  Sexes  lor  Sale. 

Address  all   communications   PETALUMA  SO 
NOMA  CO..  CAL. 


FRANK   A.    IVIECH  AlVl 
Importer  and  Breeder  oi  Shropshire  Sheep 

They  were  all  Imported  from  England 
or  bred  direct  from  Imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  A  muriran  Merinos— Hornless 
Sheep— for  30  years.  Tbey  are  a  large  sheep  with- 
out wrinkles.  liams  will  produce  20  to 25  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale. 


FRANK  A.  MECHAIVI,  Importer  and  Breeder 

Shipping  Points:  PETALUMA  and  SANTA 
KOSA.  SONOMA  CO.  CAL. 

TULARE   LAKE  STOCK  FARM. 

REGISTERED 

Jacks  and  Jennets  For  Sale. 

We  breed  the  Kest.   Don't  write— come  and  Hee. 
We  can  show  you. 

<JAS.  W.  VIcCORD, 

Hanford,  Cal. 


L/ve  S\ock  and  Dairy, 


VALUE  OF  LIVE  STOCK. 


The  February  issue  of  the  Crop  Re- 
porter, issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  gives  the  following  figures 
of  the  farm  value  of  live  stock  in  the 
United  States  covering  several  decades. 
These  figures  are  interesting,  as  they 
show 'the  effect  of  "good  times"  as  ap- 
plied to  prices  of  stock.  Notice  the  values 
for  the  decade  of  the  '90s: 
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Kind  of 

r-.'  => 
C  05 
TO  I— 1 

^  o"- 

3  2 

C  00 
CO 

Animals. 

Av.  .1 

Av. .] 
1890- 

Av.  J 
1880- 

Av.  J 
1870 

Horses   . . . . 

$71.99 

$48.24 

$67.78 

$62.07 

Mules   

84.98 

58.79 

76.63 

75.65 

Milch  cows. 

30.12 

23.35 

26.65 

27.27 

Other  cattle 

18.09 

16.53 

19.77 

17.54 

Sheep   

3.13 

2.23 

2.21 

2.32 

Swine   

6.46 

4.81 

5.18 

4.76 

AYRSHIRE  RECORDS. 

The  following  cows  and  heifers  have 
just  qualified  for  admission  to  the  Ad- 
vanced Register  of  the  Ayrshire  Breeders' 
Association.  This  is  just  as  they  run  and 
not  a  selected  lot,  and  shows  the  avera.ge 
of  the  breed,  submitted  to  the  test. 
Nearly  all  that  were  tested  qualified. 

The  dairy  ability  of  a  breed  should  not 
he  judged  alone  by  what  a  single  cow,  or 
several  cows  can  do  at  the  pail,  but  what 
is  the  average  production  of  the  breed. 
Then,  too,  it  is  the  long  test  that  is  valu- 
able in  showing  what  may  be  expected 
from  a  dairy  herd,  for  the  cows  must  be 
fed  and  cared  for  the  whole  year  so  that 
while  a  week's  test  or  a  month's  test 
may  be  of  interest,  it  does  not  in  any 
way  determine  whether  or  not  the  cow  is 
a  paying  proposition. 

AVKRAfiK   YE.XRLY  PRODUCTION 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

milk. 

fat. 

butter. 

Two-year-old  class  .. 

8,551 

380 

431 

Three-year-old  class.. 

10,050 

406 

474 

Four-year-old  class... 

8,623 

313 

365 

Mature  cow  class  

10,778 

427 

484 

Average  of  the  whole 

cows  and  heifers... 

9,500 

381 

438 

WEIGHT  OF  HOGS. 


The  average  weight  of  hogs  marketed 
in  recent  years  is  much  lighter  than  in 
former  years;  in  the  decade  1870-1879 
the  average  weight  of  hogs  killed  during 
the  winter  months  in  Western  packing 
centers  was  about  275  lbs.;  in  the  decade 
1880-1889,  about  257  lbs.;  in  the  decade 
1890-1899,  about  239  lbs.;  and  in  the  past 
decade,  1909-1909,  about  219  lbs.  In  other 
words,  hogs  marketed  between  30  and  40 
years  ago  averaged  one-fourth  heavier 
than  those  marketed  In  recent  years. — 
U.  S.  Crop  Reporter. 


DAIRY  NOTES. 


Henry  Timm,  of  Dixon,  has  purchased 
all  of  the  cows  belonging  to  the  Clark 
dairy,  west  of  Davis,  and  added  them 
to  his  already  large  herd  to  produce  milk 
for  his  cretifled-milk  trade.  The  milk 
from  the  Clark  dairy  has  heretofore  been 
going  to  the  State  Farm  creamery  at 
Davis. 

The  Hood  Farms  reports  than  another 
.Jersey  cow,  Sophie  the  19th,  has  entered 
the  1000-lb.  list,  after  completing  a  year's 
test.  The  test  of  this  cow  commenced 
.Ian.  1,  1910,  and  during  the  year  she 
produced  14,373  i)ounds  and  3  ounces  of 
milk,  testing  on  the  average  5.986'/r,  or 
equivalent  to  1011  pounds  5  ounces  of 
butter  83X  fat.  The  cost  of  feed  for  this 
cow  during  the  year  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  is 


/lACKOFRAIN 
\jDO£SNf  WORRY 
THESE  FARMER^, 

Last  year  several  hundred  farmers  decided  that  they 
had  worried  just  about  long  enough  over  lack  of 
■  water.    So  they  bought  1  H  C  Gasoline  Engines 

■  ^  P  B^bI     ^'^'^  installed  irrigation  systems  of  their  own. 
«  I  I  W^Km    Now  they  have  the  most  practical  kind  of  crop 
^^mlLf^^rM    insurance  and  they  are  independent  of  the  irrigating 
^^^^^fl^^  companies. 

^^^^^m^^  Nearly  every  farm   has  a  creek,  slough,  pond,  or 
^^^^^^  some  other  source  of  water  supply  that  can  be  turned 
into  a  valuable  asset  by  the  installation  of  an 

I H  C  GasoUne  Engine 

Why  not  put  yourself  in  a  position  to  have  water  where  and 
when  you  want  it — irrigate  your  entire  farm  if  need  be? 

1  H  C  Engines  are  admittedly  the  best  power  for  this  purpose. 
They  require  but  little  attention  and  their  superior  ^ 
efficiency  and  economy  have  been  proven  by  years 
of  service.  In  addition  to  running  your  irriga 
ting  system  they  will  do  a  host  of  other 
things  such  as  running  a  cider  press, 
alfalfa  cutter,   feed   grinder,  saw, 
washing  machine,  cream  separator, 
etc.,  better  and  cheaper  than  any 
otlier  power.    There  are  all  styles 
and  sizes  to  choose  from,  1  to  4S-H.  P., 
horizontal  or  vertical— stationary ,  porta 
ble  or  traction. 

Call  on  the  1  H  C 
local  dealer  and 
let  him  show  you 
the  one  best 
adapted  to  your 
needs;  if  you  pre- 
fer, write  direct  for 
the  I  H  C  Engine 
catalogue. 

WESTERN  BRANCH  HOUSES:  Denver,  Cel.;  Helena.  Mont.;  Portland.  C*e.; 
Spokane,  Wash.;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.;  San  Francisco,  CaL 
INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA   Chicago  U  S 

(lueurpu: 


I  H  C  Service  Bureau 

Wbat  li  Itl   A  clearing  house  of  agricultural  dat&. 

What  does  It  do?   Helps  farmt^rs  to  help  thomtwlvee. 

How  ran  Itlii*  UKedl  By  Hentling  your  farm  problems  and 
puzzlini;  que>«tloiid  to  the  Bureau. 

Wo  are  co-operating  xvlth  the  highest  osrrlcultural  authori- 
ties and  every  source  of  Informattoa  will  be  made  available 
to  heipsolveyourdlfflcultles.  We  shall  be  pleaned  to  have 
au  opportunity  to  assist  you.  Write  the  1  H  CS^-rvlce  Bureau 


100  SHORT-HORN  BULLS 


KING  EDWARD'S 
GET 
Won  32  Prizes 
at 

State  Fair 
iSacramento 
lOlO 


IN  SINGLE  OR  CARLOAD  LOTS 

Tlmse  Bulls  are  range  bred  and  sired  by  calves 
of  King  Edward,  Hillcrest  Hero,  and  other  prize 
bulls.    For  further  particulars  write  to 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE 
Davis,      -     -      -      -  Cal. 


F»patt*s  Animal  and  The  best 
foultpy  Regulators  «»"  ntiamcti 


C  &  S  AXLE  GREASE— 30  years  of  satisfaction;' 

H  &  L  AXLE  GREASE  — for  60  years  in  constant  use. 

THE  ONLY  PERFECT  LUBBICANTS 

Use  only  one-fourth  of  what  you  would  use  of  any  other. 

WHIXXIER    COBURIM  CO. 

San  Francisco  IVIanufacturers 


AGENXS  WEATHERPROOF-  COIVfPO  ROOEING 
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A.SK   VOUK  DEAI.KK  KOK 

EL  DORADO  COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

CHICKENfiS    AND    IVilEK  COWS 

Cheapest  Food  In  the  Market  to-day.     1(  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  It, 

A  DUKK-fS 

EL   DORADO   OIL  WORKS 

149  CALIFORNIA  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


F»AXENfXS 

Write  for  Our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  informatiOD 
about  Patents,  Caveats,  Trademarks,  and 
Infringements. 

DEWBT,  STRONG  *  CO., 
110i-(    Merchants    Bzckange    Bide  Ban 
FruolMo.   BatabUskad  IIU. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 

Direct  to  consumer.  can  save  you  from  10* 
to  20%.  -V  large  stock  on  hand,  yulck  delivery. 
Kgg  cases.  Eucalyptus  Nurssry  Hoxes.  Prult 
Boxes  and  Trays  o  all  kinds. 

R.   F  WILSON 

Tdepkone  2987  Stodttoo.  Cal. 
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stated  to  be  $154.42.  The  milk,  if  sold 
at  10c.  per  quart,  would  be  valued  at 
$718.65,  showing  a  profit  of  $564.23. 

The  annual  stockholders  meeting  of  the 
Westein  Yolo  Creamery  was  held  at  Win- 
ters recently.  The  report  of  business 
transacted  during  the  year  showed  that 
a  small  profit  had  been  made,  but  that 
the  lack  of  cream  was  the  greatest  draw- 
backback  to  the  creamery.  Farmers  in 
that  locality  seem  to  be  unwilling  to  put 
out  more  alfalfa  unless  irrigation  water 
is  made  more  dependable. 

William  Freshour,  of  Ripon,  Stanislaus 
county,  has  equipped  his  dairy  with  a 
complete  separator  which  is  run  with  a 
2-horsepower  engine.  Mr.  Freshour  has 
his  creamery  floors  cemented  and  has 
other  modern  conveniences.  He  ships 
about  80  pounds  of  sweet  cream  daily  to 
Stockton. 

One  thousand  dollars  has  already  been 
subscribed  toward  the  establishment  of 
a  co-operative  creamery  at  Hughson, 
Stanislaus  county.  The  prospects  are 
that  the  ranchers  in  that  vicinity  will 
quickly  subscribe  the  balance  of  the 
money  necessary  and  that  the  creamery 
l)lant  will  be  established  in  a  short  time. 

The  Stanislaus  Creamery  Co.,  of  Mo- 
desto, is  to  open  a  receiving  station  at 
Fresno.  The  Turlock  district  is  also 
being  loolced  into  with  a  view  to  o])ening 
a  station  there. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 


A  trainload  of  fat  cattle  were  shipped 
from  Gazelle  recently  to  Seattle,  by  A. 
C.  Mitchell,  who  purchased  the  stock  in 
Scott  valley.  There  were  15  carloads  in 
the  train,  and  the  steers  were  all  in  fine 
condition.  During  February  125  carloads 
of  cattle  were  shipped  from  Gazelle,  most 
of  them  going  North. 

Hal  Groshong,  of  Nevada,  and  a  brother 
living  at  Fitch  Mountain,  have  i)urchased 
the  Gilger  ranch,  near  Cloverdale,  Sono- 
ma county,  and  will  engage  in  stock  rais- 
ing. 

The  first  shipment  of  cattle  for  several 
years  from  the  Palo  Verde  valley  in  south- 
eastern California  was  sent  out  recently 
by  Neff  Bros.  The  shipment  consisted  of 
three  carloads  and  went  to  the  Los  An- 
geles markets. 

A  5000-acre  tract  of  land  in  the  coast 
section  of  Sonoma  and  Mendocino  coun- 
ties recently  changed  hands.  The  ranch 
is  to  be  used  as  a  hunting  preserve  and 
for  stock  raising. 

Dr.  H.  J.  Macomber,  of  San  Benito 
county,  recently  imi)orted  from  Kentucky 
the  noted  Short-horn  bull  Signet. 

G.  F.  Everett  has  kept  a  herd  of  100 
Angora  goats  in  the  Coachella  valley  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  The  goats  have  been 
pastured  upon  Bermuda  gi'ass  and  weeds, 
and  Mr.  Everett  claims  that  they  made 
him  a  profit  of  approximately  $5  per  head 
for  the  year,  made  up  as  follows:  Two 
cuttings  of  wool,  $2;  offspring,  $3  for 
meat,  hides  $1  each.  It  is  claimed  that 
one  acre  of  Bermuda  grass  will  pasture 
20  goats,  and  that  they  can  be  pastured 
in  the  bush  and  mesquite  lands  in  the 
valley  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

E.  H.  Hamlin,  of  Placer,  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  State,  says  that  the  snow 
on  the  mountains  has  been  heavier  than 
any  time  since  1857.  Many  horses  and 
cattle  have  been  killed  in  Placer  and  Si- 
erra counties  by  the  weight  of  snow  de- 
stroying the  barns.  Mr.  Hamlin  also 
states  that  hundreds  of  sheep  in  Nevada 
have  been  killed  by  reason  of  the  severe 
winter. 

What  is  said  to  be  the  highest  price 
ever  paid  for  beef  in  Monterey  county 
was  received  by  Ed  Bordeau  of  Alisal, 
last  week,  when  he  sold  a  fine  bullock 
weighing  2150  pounds  for  11  per 
pound. 


Ask  for  Our  Tire  Book 
Cut  Tire  Bills  in  Two 


Probably  1 00,000  motor  car  owners  now  use 
Goodyear  No-Rim-Cut  tires — 10%  oversize. 

The  control  of  this  tire  jumped  our  tire  sales 
last  year  to  $8,500,000.  And  64  leading  motor 
car  makers  have  contracted  for  these  tires  this 


year.  They  now  outsell  our  clincher  tires  al- 
most six  to  one. 

If  you  are  a  tire  user  you  should  know  these 
tires.  They  cut  tire  bills  in  two.  Ask  us  to 
mail  our  Tire  Book. 


Goodyear  No-Rim-Cut  Tire 


The  No-Rim-Cut  tire — like  the  clincher 
tire— fits  any  standard  rim  for  quick-de. 
tachable  tires.   Also  demountable  rims. 

In  changin;?  from  clinchers,  you  simply 
slip  each  removable  rim  flange  to  the  other 
side.  Then  the  tire  comes  against  a 
rounded  edge,  as  shown  in  the  picture 
above. 

We  have  run  these  tires  flat  in  a  hun- 
dred tests — as  far  as  20  miles — without  a 
single  instance  of  rim  cutting. 


is  what  ruins  a  tire  beyond  repair  if  you 
run  it  not  fully  inflated. 

More  damage  is  done  by  rim  cutting 
than  any  other  single  cav.se.  To  avoid  it 
means  an  average  saving  of  25  per  cent 
on  tires.  We  do  avoid  it  utterly  in  Good- 
year No-Rim-Cut  tires. 

The  Secret 

The  reason  lies  in  126  braided  piano 
wires  which  we  vulcanize  into  our  tire 
base.  That  makes  the  tire  base  un- 
stretchable.  Nothing  can  force  it  off  of 
the  rim  until  you  unlock  and  remove  the 
rim  flange. 

When  the  tire  is  inflated  these  braided 
wires  contract.  The  tire  is  then  held  to 
the  rim  by  a  pressure  of  134  pounds  to  the 
inch. 

That's  why  No-Rim-Cut  tires  are  not 
hooked  to  the  rim.  That's  why  the  rim 
flanges  can  be  turned  outward.  Not  even 
tire  bolts  are  needed. 

We  control  this  feature  by  patent.  All 
other  methods  for  making  an  unstretch- 
able  tire  base  have  been  found  deficient. 
Single  wires  or  twisted  wires  won't  do. 
The  braided  wires  which  contract  under 
air  pressure  are  essential  to  a  safe  hook- 
less  tire. 


Tires  10%  Oversize 


When  the  rim  flanges  curve  outward, 
the  extra  flare  lets  us  make  these  tires  10 
per  cent  oversize.  And  we  do  it  without 
any  extra  charge.  ^. 

This  adds  10  per  cent  to  the  carrying 
capacity— 10  per  cent  to  the  air  cushion 
It  takes  care  of  the  extras — the  top,  glass 
front,  gas  tank.  e.\tra  tire.  etc.  It  avoids 
the  overloading  which  is  almost  univer- 
sal without  the  oversize  tire. 

This  10  per  cent  oversize,  with  the  aver- 
age car,  adds  25  per  cent  to  the  ti'-e  mile- 
age. These  two  features  together — N<. 
Rim  Cut  and  oversize— are  saving  thou- 
sands of  motorists  about  half  on  their  tire 
bills.  Nothing  else  invented  in  late  years 
saves  so  much  on  upkeep. 

Yet  these  patented  tires — which  used 
to  cost  one-fifth  extra — now  cost  the  same 
as  other  standard  tires. 


Ordinary  Clincher  Tire 


With  the  ordinary  tire — the  clincher  tire 
— these  removable  rim  flanges  must  be 
set  to  curve  inward — to  grasp  hold  of  the 
hooked  tire  base.  That  is  how  the  tire  is 
held  on. 

The  picture  shows  how  the  thin  edge 
of  the  flange  then  digs  into  the  tire. 
That  is  the  cause  of  rim  cutting.  That 


Our  Tire  Book  explains  things  fully- 
It  tells  all  we  have  learned  about  mak- 
ing tires  in  12  years  spent  in  tire  mak- 
ing. It  tells  how  you  can  reduce  your 
tire  bills  to  a  trifling  sum. 

It  is  time  that  every  motorist  knew 
these  facts.  Please  write  us  to  mail 
the  book. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY      111th  Street,  AKRON,  OHIO 


Branches  and  Agencies  in  All  the  Principal  Cities 


(272) 


We  Make  All  Sorts  of  Rubber  Tires 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 

JOHN     LYNCH,     breeder    of  Registered 
Short-horns;    milk    strain.     Hi^n  class 
stock   First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.     Best  pedigree.     P.  O.   Box  S2] 
Petaluma,  Cal. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE-— Short- 
horned  Durhams.  Address  E.  S.  Driver. 
Antelope,  Cal.  

POLLED  .JERSEY  CATTLE— Some  on  Pa- 
cific coast.  Chas.  S.  Hatfield,  Secretary, 
Springfield,  Ohio.   

N  H  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal.  Jerseys. 
Service  Bulls  and  Bull  Calves  for  sale. 


SWINE 


STUDARUS  &   CUNNINGHAM,   Mills,  Cal. 
Registered  O.  I.  C.  swine.   


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 
Both  sexes.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  Niles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 


GEO  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 


J  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  also 
Short-horns. 


H    B    WINTRINGHAM,  Middletown,  Lake 
Co..  Cal.    Breeder  of  Tamworths.   


46%  PROTEIN  and  10%  FAT 
Cows,  Calves,  Poultry 

ALL  FARM  ANIMALS 

Highly  recommended  by  all  authori- 
ties     The  U.   S.   Agricultural  Depart- 
ment says:    "It  is  almost  without  an 
equal  as  a  concentrated  feed." 
Sold  by  Denlerx.    Auk  for  l,l<«Taliiro. 
PACIPIC  OIL  MILLS,  SEATTLK. 


MACABEE  GOPHER  TRAP 


Small,  simple,  sure.  At  all  dealers.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  handle  same,  send  '20  cents  In 
stamps  and  mention  your  dealer's  name  and 
get  sample  by  mall,  postage  paid,  at  special 
fates.   Manufactured  by 

Z.  A.  MACABEE,  Los  Oatos,  Cal 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


Hend  for  Halsln  Macmnery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FBESNO  CALIFOBNIA. 

FARMERS  EDUCATIONAL  AND 
CO-OPERATIVE  UNION  OF  AMERICA 

All  that  Its  name  Implies.  An  up-to-date  farm- 
ers organization  extending  over  twenty-Hlx 
Btates.  (!allfornIa  DivlBon  now  well  established. 
Send  for  particulars  State  Hecretary,  Farmers 
Union,  Box  68,  Imperial,  Cal. 


READY 

H_  EMERGENCIES. 

HH.H 

LINIMENT 

smuLD  BE  fN mar  HOME 

ASA  SAr£-GUARD AGAINST 
SORZ  THROAT,  SWELLINGS. 
SPRAINS,  RHEUMATISM. 
NEURALGIA,  SriFF JOINTS,  LAMiNESS. 
STOMACH  CRAMPS,  DIARRHOEA  .Etc. 

THE  STOCKMAN'S  STAND  BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


Cutter's  Antlirax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  iriven  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  ol 
California  stockmen  because  they  irlve 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  oui 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

p.  0.  Box  257,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 


HARNESS 
SADDLES 
HORSE 
COLLARS 


Viff'  They  Last  Longer 

The  only  sure  way  to  get  a  HOMB 
Industry  Harness  In  to  look  for  the  Hercules  stam  p. 
Uade  by  W.  DAVIS  &  SONS,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Your  Uealer  has  our  (JatalOKue 
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THE  HOG  INDUSTRY  AND  ITS 
OUTLOOK. 


(Continued  Prom  Page  189.) 

equivalent  of  2M!  or  3  pounds  of  dry  grain 
will  produce^a  pound  of  meat  on  hogs  up 
to  15U  and  even  to  200  pounds  in  some  in- 
stances when  these  weights  are  attained 
at  5  or  SVi;  months.  As  the  animals  get 
beyond  this  age  and  these  weights  the 
expense  of  making  a  pound  of  meat  in 
creases  very  fast  and  soon  it  will  require 
the  equivalent  of  five  pounds  of  dry  grain 
or  more  to  produce  a  pound  of  meat.  Note 
that  the  age  of  the  animal  is  an  important 
factor  in  this  business,  all  of  which  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  grain  should 
be  harvested  and  ground  and  that  the 
young  animals  should  run  in  green  feed 
while  being  fed  Ihls  grain  or  have  some 
substitute  for  green  feed. 

Bkkei)i.n(i. — Also  we  should  bear  in  mind 
that  the  brood  sow  should  be  in  good  con- 
dition when  she  farrows  and  that  she 
should  be  fed  all  she  will  eat  when  the 
pigs  begin  to  drain  her  system.  Do  not 
be  in  too  big  a  hurry  to  wean  the  pigs. 

I  want  large  boars  and  large  sows  to 
breed  from.  Because  a  boar  weighs  800 
pounds  when  fat  is  no  reason  for  discard- 
ing him.  Let  the  boar  remain  at  GOO  to 
650  i)0unds  or  some  less  and  if  used  on  a 
small  sow  breed  in  a  crate  where  the 
boar's  weight  will  be  kept  off  the  young 
sow.  Such  boars,  if  healthy,  produce  bet- 
ter and  stronger  pigs  than  immature 
males  will  sire. 

Those  who  expect  to  need  boars  ought 
to  buy  them  young.  It  Is  better  for  the 
man  who  raises  market  hogs  to  buy  his 
boars  young,  as  they  are  not  expensive 
then  and  he  gets  the  best  of  the  selections 
and  the  pig  can  be  grown  where  it  is  to 
be  used.  But  this  pig  should  not  be  used 
much  until  he  is  nine  months  old  and  hf 
should  then  weigh  180  to  300  pounds,  do 
pending  upon  condition.  He  should  at  all 
times  have  plenty  of  exercise  and  plenty 
to  eat.  With  this  exercise  and  if  run 
ning  near  the  sows  he  will  not  get  too 
fat. 

Few  people  on  this  coast  feed  and  de- 
velop the  boar  right.  If  we  are  to  have 
200  pound  hogs  at  five  months  old  the 
sires  and  dams  must  be  crowded  along 
very  fast  and  only  the  largest  and  best 
individuals  selected  as  breeders.  I  have 
had  several  boars  that  weighed  200 
pounds  when  five  months  old.  My  present 
herd  boar  weighed  that  much  at  five 
months.  1  had  two  pigs  that  weighed  201 
and  202  pounds  respectively  when  five 
months  old  and  they  were  just  in  nice 
condition. 

I  .MPOBTA.NCE  OF  Bi.ooD  A.Ni)  Br.\ins. — I  ex- 
hibited in  1905  a  Berkshire  gilt  that  had 
weighed  238  pounds  when  158  days  old 
(eight  days  over  five  months),  and  when 
238  days  old  this  same  gilt  weighed  410 
pounds  and  for  the  last  eleven  days  of  the 
feeding  period  she  gained  43  pounds. 
This  animal  was  never  in  a  pen,  she  had 
all  the  middlings  she  could  eat,  some  milk 
and  about  two  ears  of  corn  after  the  mid- 
dlings and  all  the  grass  and  clover  she 
would  eat  while  running  on  a  two-acre 
lot.  Now,  while  these  gains  are  mighty 
good  for  young  hogs,  and  probably  very 
near  the  top  for  such  animals,  still  other 
people  have  done  equally  as  well,  and  no 
doubt  some  have  done  better.  The  point 
to  imi)ress  upon  producers  is  that  hogs 
large  enough  for  any  market  can  be  made 
by  the  time  the  animals  are  eight  months 
old  and  that  the  great  iirofit  in  hog  raising 
is  to  be  made  before  the  animal  is  nine 
months  old. 

Such  results  can  not  be  had  from  com- 
mon hogs  nor  from  hogs  that  are  natu- 
rally small  at  maturity,  nor  with  careless 
handling. 

Local  Demand  and  Supply. — As  it  is 
claimed  that  more  than  eleven  million 


SAVE  YOUR  TIME  water  and  grading 

BY    IRRIGATING   WITH  A  IVl  E  R  I  C  A  ISJ 

SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 


T1h>  VIVK  RECOMMEM)KD  BV  \\A.  I  SKRS.  It  is  tlie  OXI-Y  .SCIENTIFIC.\I.I,Y  CONSTRUCTED  SURFACE  IRRI- 
«i.\TH)>  PIPK  on  the  market.  THERE'S  NO  ROUND  SEAMS  TO  LEAK,  retard  the  How  of  water  or  weaken  the  pipe. 
Tills  pii)e  is  easily  haniUed  and  cheaper  than  fluine.s.  It  will  last  a  lifetime.  For  irrigating  alfalfa  it  is  the  only 
pipe  to  use.    We  make  RIVETED  PIPE  AND  T.\NKS.    Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  also  SPECIAL  IRRIGATION 

Kol.DER  which  may  mean  much  to  you. 

y\meplcan  Steel  F>lpe  &.  Tank  Co.,  General  Oilices  342-43  Paciiic  Electric  BIdg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


We  Manufacture  Portable  Automatic  Derricks 


SCHMEISER 

Automatic 
Derrick 


Inexpensive,  simple  to  operate,  strong  and  durable.  Suitable  for  Fork,  Net 
or  Hooks  and  will  do  a  greater  variety  of  work  than  any  other  Stacker 
on  the  market. 

Schandoney  &  Harrington  Equalizing  Hitches 
Almond  Hullers  and  Separators 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  full  information  and  prices.  Send  us  your  address 
to-day  and  it  will  be  forwarded  to  you. 

SCHMEISER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

DAVIS,  CAL. 


dollars  worth  of  pork  and  pork  product-s 
are  annually  shipi)ed  into  California  it 
seems  that  a  vast  field  for  marketing  our 
hogs  is  open  right  at  home;  but  meat  in- 
spection should  be  free  to  every  one.  At 
present  I  think  inspection  is  free  only  to 
the  man  who  slaughters  for  export.  That 
is,  the  present  law  practically  amounts  to 
that,  and  it  shuts  out  the  producer  who 
would  slaughter  his  own  ranch  animals 
and  sell  them  direct  to  the  consumer. 

With  the  new  method  of  eliminating 
hog  cholera  by  the  use  of  serum  the  pros- 
pect for  a  large  increase  in  hog  produc- 
tion seems  certain,  and  with  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  hogs  no  doubt  the  price 
will  decline,  but  until  the  price  of  grain 
is  much  cheaper  no  serious  decline  in 
hogs  need  be  expected.  More  meat  will  be 
used  if  the  prices  decline,  and  if  the  hog 
remains  around  five  or  six  cents  per 
pound  i)eople  will  produce  them.  The 
rancher  has  about  learned,  however,  that 
the  man  who  expects  him  to  raise  hogs 
and  sell  them  for  cents  per  pound  on 
foot  is  an  unreasonable  fellow  and  de- 
serves to  do  without  hog  meat. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  advise  the  begin- 
ner in  hog  raising  to  buy  about  half  the 
sows  he  thinks  of  getting  and  to  buy  good 
ones.    Moreover,  he  should  plan  to  have 


an  abundance  of  feed  before  getting  the 
hogs.  One  may  buy  the  grain  ration 
necessary  if  alfalfa,  carrots,  mangels  and 
I)umpkins  or  squash  or  milk  be  provided 
on  the  farm.  For  quick  money  and  lots 
of  it  nothing  is  much  surer  than  a  fine 
brood  sow  and  at  this  time  she  is  cheap 
at  one  hundred  dollars. 


KOKOMO 


FENCE 

The  kinil  (lint  **FenoeM.**  .Square  or 
dlanioud  nieNh  feutM^N  fi»r  nil  fnrni  pur- 
POM^H.  Our  net  prleeN  on  feneliiK, 
KateM.  barbed  » Ire,  poultr.v  uetlluK. 
etc.,  are  money  HaverN,  t^ntalog:  free. 
Mnll  orderM  a  Mpeelalty.     Write  uh. 

CALIFORNIA   ANCHOR  FKXCE  CO., 
HTi  Kant  Main  Street, 
Stockton,  Cal. 


HEMINGWAY'S  LEAD  ARSINATE 

TIIK  I'KRFKCT  IMtOlllCT 

Combines  tlie  Jiigliest  standard  of 
manufacture  with  cliemical  and  pliysi- 
cal  (jualititfs  giving  sticking  power. 
mi.scil)ility  and  extremely  fine  division. 
It  meets  tlie  most  exacting  requirements 
of  the  modern  scientific  orchardist. 

HEMINGWAY'S    LEAD  ARSE.NATE 
fully   complies   with   the    new  federal 
law.     ir)%    Arsenic    Acid  guaranteed. 
Send  for  booklet  and  prices. 

Full  Ntoekfi  carried  by 
C.  HENRY  SMITH,  Coant  Agrent, 
124  California  St.,  San  Franeinco,  Cal. 
HEMINGWAY'S  LONDON  PI  RPI.E  CO., 
LTD..  «4-t(»l  Water  St.,  Neiv  York. 


BIGGER  flLFfliFii 
PROFITS 


—also  bigtrer  proflta  on 
TlmotLy.Cioverandall 
other  crops.  Sow  with 
tne  proven  BiieoepHfuI 

  .      .  Thoniimoo  B  Wheolbar. 

rowHeeder— In  ne«  nearly  <0  years -over  200,000  sold. 
Bavesl!6%  Beed-sows  evenly,  qiilrkly.  Wi.rks  equal- 
ly weU  on  windy  days;  perlect  baliince;  InterchanKe. 
able.  SowsSOtoM  aires  a  day,  any  amount  to  tbe 
acre-erasBand  any  kiud  of  semi.  Krmi)io.  stronir  and 
durable,  other  features.  Get  book  by  wrltliiK  oostal 
now.  Every  style  and  liiye  fcr  every  sei-d  and  need. 


Thompson't 
Whaalbarrow 
Seadar 


0.  E.  Thompsoo  &  Soai 
Ypiilanti, 
Michigan 

BOOK  FREE 


March  11,  1911 
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The  Dry  Farmers  Friend 

Spalding  -  Robbins 
Disc  Plow 

(Steel  Frame) 


ALL  SIZES 

To  plow  from  8  Inches  to  35  feet  wide  and  i 
to  10  Inches  deep. 

For  STRENGTH,  DURABILITY  and 
EFFICIENCY  this  plow  has  no  equal. 

It  Is  the  ONLY  plow  that  will  successfully 
plow  the  HARD,  DRY  lands  of  California. 

SEND  KOR  CATALOGUE 

S.  R.  DISC  PLOW  CO. 

62  POST  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Boss  Tree  Protector 

Made  of  Yucca  Palm 


Is  cheap,  durable,  and 
quickly  put  on  the  tree.  It 
prevents  rabbits  from  de- 
stroying your  trees.  A  surt 
protection  against  frost 
sunburn,  grasshoppers  or 
dry  winds.  Can  be  easily 
moved;  will  last  for  years 
Send  for  samples. 


Price 

Per  1000 

10  In.  long,  7  in.  wide,  $9.50 
12  in.  long,  7  in.  wide,  10.50 
14  in.  long,  7  in.  wide,  11.50 
16  in.  long,  7  in.  wide,  13.00 
18  in.  long,  7  in.  wide,  14.50 
24  in.  long,  7  in.  wide,  17.00 
30  in.  long.  7  in.  wide,  20.00 


MANUFACTURING  CO. 


Street, 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


THE  ARENBERG   BROODER  STOVE 

Proven  to  be  the 
most  successful 
Brooder  Stove  on  thf 
market.  Awardec 
gold  medal  for  most 
meritorius  California 
invention  at  Cali- 
fornia State  Fair. 
Sacramento,  Septem- 
ber, 1910.  Burns  dis- 
tillate; perfectly  sim- 
ple and  easy  to  manage.  Write  for  details. 
H.  F.  ARENBERG,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


Eyg  City  Hatchery 

Orders  booked  for 
Hpring  delivery  o  f 
baby  oliloks.  Our 
NpcrlaltIrM  arc  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  S.  C. 
White  IjCghorns. 

W.  L.  SALES, 
722  3rd  .St.,  Petaluina. 


FOR  SALE — 10  aeres  of  eholoe  land,  all 
planted  with  thrifty  two-year-old  orchard 
of  Mnir  and  Lovoll  peaehes.  loealcd  ■'/,  mile 
from  CercM,  Kood  roads,  good  Kraniniar  and 
hiKh  school  and  other  advantaKcs.  Price 
very  reasonable.  Box  »7,  R.  F.  D.  Ao.  1, 
Ceres,  Cal. 


POSITION  WANTED — By  creamery  and 
dairyman;  has  had  over  20  years'  experi- 
ence In  butter  and  cheesemnkInK;.  able  to 
turn  out  first-class  goods;  would  accept 
position  to  lake  charge  of  dairy  ranch. 
Address  Box  35,  Poclllc  Rural  Press. 


Poultry  Department. 

Conducted  by  M.  Russell  Jame.s. 


Question  Department. 

Home-made  Brooder.s. — "Subscriber,"  of 
Camthers,  Cal.,  asks:  "Will  you  describe 
in  the  Rural  Press  how  to  construct  a 
good  home-made  brooder?" 

This  inquirer  does  not  state  whether  he 
wishes  a  heated  brooder  or  one  of  the  fire- 
less  sort.  We  give  below,  in  answer  to 
the  following  question,  the  plans  of  sim- 
ple brooders  with  or  without  heat.  If 
subscriber  wishes  something  better  in  the 
heated  brooder  line,  he  can  let  us  know, 
and  we  will  give  plans  for  one  of  the  best 
hot-air  brooders. 

"Reader,"  of  Fresno,  Cal.,  writes:  "I 
would  like  to  know  how  to  make  a  flreless 
brooder  of,  say,  25  or  50-chick  capacity. 
Also,  what  mixture  of  feed  to  give  chicks. 
I  am  an  interested  reader  of  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  and  think  it  a  fine  farm 
paper." 

The  fireless  brooders  are  all  constructed 
on  the  same  principle,  and  have  been  used 
more  or  less  ever  since  chicks  have  been 
orphaned.  In  the  early  days  a  jug  of 
hot  water  was  added  while  the  chicks 
were  small.  A  tight,  ventilated  box  with 
a  hover  inside  is  all  there  is  to  it.  Use 
a  box  about  2  feet  square  and  12  inches 
deep.  Saw  the  box  apart  some  4  inches 
from  the  top,  and  hinge  this  portion  to 
the  bottom  part  like  the  lid  of  a  trunk. 
Make  three  or  four  1-inch,  auger-holes  in 
the  opposite  ends  of  the  lid  portion 
for  ventilation;  in  the  middle  of  the  box 
portion,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  front, 
make  an  opening  about  3  by  4  inches,  for 
the  chicks  to  go  in  and  out.  For  a  hover 
make  a  frame  about  1  inch  smaller  than 
the  inside  measurement  of  the  box;  cover 
this  with  a  piece  of  felt  or  old  blanket, 
letting  it  sag  slightly  In  the  middle,  that 
it  may  rest  on  the  backs  of  the  chicks, 
and  having  it  large  enough  so  that  it  will 
hang  down  all  around  the  edges,  and  slit 
this  portion  into  strips,  so  that  the  chicks 
may  have  easy  ingress.  Tack  cleats  on 
the  ends  of  the  box  portion  for  the  hover 
frame  to  rest  on.  At  first  the  hover  should 
be  suspended  about  3  inches  from  the 
floor  of  the  box,  and  should  be  gradually 
raised  as  the  chicks  grow.  The  bottom 
of  the  box  should  be  kept  well  littered 
with  clean  dry  chaff  or  cut  hay.  When 
very  cold  this  litter  may  be  drawn  in  front 
of  the  opening,  but  in  no  case  must  this 
opening  be  closed  or  the  chicks  will 
"sweat."  A  brooder  this  size  will  answer 
for  50  chicks  the  first  week  and  25  after- 
ward. Keep  it  in  a  dry,  sunny  room, 
which,  in  cold,  rainy  weather,  should  be 
warmed.  Air  and  dry  the  brooder  every 
day. 

Fireless  Brooder  Used  at  the  Ore(!on 
Experiment  Station. — Material,  a  dry- 
goods  box,  a  little  burlap  or  flannel,  and 
a  gallon  vinegar  jug.  The  box  may  be 
3  or  4  feet  long,  2V.'  feet  deep  and  2Vj  feet 
wide,  set  on  edge.  The  hover  should  be 
about  2  feet  square,  high  enough  to  put 
the  jug  under  it.  Strips  of  burlap  or 
flannel  about  4  inches  wide  are  tacked  on 
the  under  side  of  the  hover  top,  which  is 
made  of  plain  matched  boards.  These 
strips  hang  down  all  over  the  chicks,  not 
merely  around  the  edges  of  the  hover. 
The  jug  is  filled  with  hot  water  and  placed 
underneath  the  hover,  in  the  center.  Felt 
or  cloth  should  be  wra|)ped  about  the  jug. 
During  the  first  week  the  jug  should  he 
refilled  with  hot  water  night  and  morning. 
In  warm  weather  the  jug  may  be  dis- 
pensed with  when  the  chicks  are  two 
weeks  old.  Later  the  hover  may  be  re- 
moved and  the  box  used  for  brooding  the 
chicks  till  taught  to  perch.  This  brooder 
will  take  care  of  50  chicks  easily. 

A  Heated  Hover. — Professor  Brigham, 
In  "Progressive  Poultry  Culture,"  gives 


the  following  method  of  constructing  a 
brooder  with  a  warm  hover:  Take  a  sub- 
stantial box  some  2  feet  square;  set  it 
up  on  edge,  and  cut  a  round  hole  in  the 
top  of  sufficient  size  to  hold  an  ordinary 
water  pail,  letting  the  bottom  down  to 
about  3  inches  above  the  floor  of  the  box. 
Wooden  pails  should  be  used,  as  they  hold 
and  diffuse  the  heat  better  than  metal 
pails.  A  board  cover  is  made  to  fit  closely 
over  the  pail,  and  in  cold  weather  a  blan- 
ket may  be  thrown  over  the  pail  and  the 
box  excepting  the  ventilating  spaces  and 
chick  door,  which  must  always  be  unob- 
structed. Several  half-inch  holes  should 
be  cut  in  the  upper  sides  of  the  box  for 
ventilation,  and  a  little  door  cut  in  one 
side  for  the  chicks  to  go  in  and  out.  If 
necessary,  a  larger  box  may  be  used  and 
two  pails  set  into  the  top. 

The  subject  of  chick  feeding  was  taken 
up  in  the  Rural  Press  of  last  week. 

Cake  of  the  Brooder  Lamps. — "Keep 
your  lamps  trimmed  and  burning,"  and 
more — keep  them  well  trimmed  and  clean, 
and  filled  with  the  best  grade  of  oil. 
There  is  absolutely  no  danger  of  fires 
from  the  incubator  and  brooder  lamps  if 
one  has  first-class  machines  in  good  order 
and  uses  the  best  oil  and  takes  proper 
care  of  the  lamps.  In  fact,  they  are  far 
safer  than  the  lamps  used  in  the  house, 
for  they  are  better  made  and  held  firmly 
in  place.  When  the  brooder-house  burns 
or  the  chicks  become  smoked  and  suffo- 
cated, be  sure  it  is  due  to  poor  equip- 
ment, poor  oil,  or  poor  care  or  to  all 
three  combined.  Clean  and  fill  the  lamps 
just  before  dark  every  evening  without 
fail.  Do  not  fill  the  lamps  too  full.  The 
oil  expands  by  the  heat,  and  when  the 
lamp  is  brimming  full,  it  is  forced  out 
over  the  top  of  the  lamp  and  up  into 
the  burner — always  a  dangerous  condi- 
tion. Be  sure  that  the  wick  is  trimmed 
even,  with  slightly  rounded  corners.  A 
flame  running  up  at  one  or  both  corners 
causes  an  uneven  temperature  and  foul 
air  in  the  incubator  chamber  or  brooder, 
and  is  dangerous,  besides.  With  each 
hatch  supply  new  wicks  that  fit  properly 
in  the  burners. 


POULTRY. 


SaVABS    PAY!   DEMAND  UNMMITED! 
Pure  Belgian  Carneau,  91^  a  dozen  and 
up;  llomiTs,  i^L.^O  a  pair.,    .\ddress  W.  A. 
Bt)l,T(>.\,   IlcHldsburg.  Cal. 


F.  BALDWIN'S  WHIiE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  from  .Seattle  down; 
'Xi  out  of  a  possible  'Ab  prizes 
in  S  shows  this  season.  Bred 
a*  layers  llrsl.  Stocl?,  any 
age,  for  s,ale  at  reasonable 
prices.  Kegs  $8  and  812  per 
100  Settings  S-2  up.  Hend 
for  new  Iree  iolder  and  prices. 

Isl  Pullet,  A.  Y.  P.  Ex.      49  WashiDEton  Ave  ,  San  Jok.  Cal. 


WAYSIDE  POULTRY  YARDS.  Petaluma, 
Cal. — HATCHING  EGGS  from  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  Buff  Orpington.s.  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  Light  Bralimas  and  Hou- 
dans,  $6  per  100.  EXHIBITION  MAT- 
INGS  of  Wliite  Leghorns  and  Black 
Bantams,         per  $7.50  per  30.  Ad- 

 dress  Carl  Gregory,  Manager. 

OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS,  149D,  Cali- 
fornia St. — Established  40  years.  Stand- 
ard bred  poultry.  White  Orpingtons,  U. 
I.  Reds,  Brd.  Rocks,  White  Leghorns. 
Agency  Norwich  Automatic  Feeder  and 
Automatic  Water  Fountain;  the  best  de- 
vice every  offer<'d  to  the  poultry  raiser. 
Send  for  circul.-irs.  

PIONEER  POULTRY  YARDS— Standard 
bred  Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  Buff 
Cochins,  R.  I.  Reds,  Houdans,  Black  Mi- 
norcas,  Cornish  Fowls,  Brown  Leghorns, 
Bronze  turkeys,  peacocks,  guineas  and 
Rouen  ducks.    Address  W.  A.  FRENCH. 

_^45  W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal.  

.S.  C.  B.  MINORCA  EGGS  for  hatching  at 
$6  per  100;  can  fill  large  orders;  12  yards 
large  beautiful  hens,  excellent  layers;  a 
few  young  roosters  left  at  |.f  each. 
Black  Beauty  Poultry  Yards,  Di.xon,  Cal. 


MAMMOTH  WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS 
— Eggs  for  hatching,  $5  per  IS  eggs;  fine 
large  vigorous  stock,  not  related;  no 
stock  for  sale.  Mrs.  A.  R.  Sutherland, 
Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  R.  F.  D.,  No.  2 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS— R.  I.  Reds,  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks;  also  eggs 
for  hatching;  good  laying  strain.  Fair- 
mount  Hatchery,  Box  29  B,  R.  P.  D., 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES— 221  egg  strain. 
Owner  first-prize  cockerel,  Oakland  an.l 
Petaluma  1909.  Eggs  $2  per  15.  H.  B. 
WINTRINGHAM,  Middletown.  Lake  Co., 
Cal. 

CHICKS.  10c. —Shipped  anywhere;  30  va- 
rieties; thoroughbred  chickens  and  eggs; 
free  circular.  Ingleside  Hatchery,  807 
Mt.  Vernon  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS  —  Eggs  for 
hatching,  $1  per  setting;  $2  for  30;  for 
50  or  more,  5c  each.  F.  L.  HUNT, 
Lincoln  Ave.,  Napa,  Cal. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Petaluma, 
Cal. — You  will  be  pleased  with  our  new 
Free  CATALOGUE,    Send  for  it. 


FREE  BOOK —  "  Poultry  Feeding  for 
Profit,"  on  application  to  Coulson  Co. 
Petaluma,  Cal.,  Box  P. 


CARRINGTON  WHITE  LEGHORNS— Send 
for  circular.  Address  C.  B.  CARRING- 
TON, Hayward,  Cal. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS— Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B. 
Morris,  Lodi,  Cal. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart. 
Clements,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 


TWIN  OAKS  FARM— W.  H.  Bissell,  Pro- 
prietor, Livermore,  Cal. — Buff,  White 
Orpington. 


ORPINGTONS— White,    Buff,    stock,  eggs. 
Ellen  Jacque,  3117  School  St.,  Fruitvale. 

HATCHING  EGG.S — White  Leghorns.  Cir- 
cular 164.    A.  H.  Gregory,  Fruitvale,  Cal. 

MANHATTAN  Egg  and  Stock  Food  keeps 
Stock  and  Poultry  healthy;  try  it 

THOROUGHBRED  BUFF  LEGHORNS 

Proven  winter  layers;  flOO  hens  selected 
by  Hogan  system,  in  breeding  yards. 

Chieks,  910  per  100.  Orders  taken  only 
for  May  and  June  delivery. 

Ekks  for  hatching,  $5  per  $100;  91  per 
setting. 

R.  M.  HEMPEI-, 
R.  F.  D.,  No.  1,  I..athrop,  Cal. 


SANITARY  FIRELESS  BROODER 


The  most  perfect  brooder  made. 
Perfectly  sanitary,  perfect  ventila- 
tion, no  corners  to  crowd  into.  No 
sweating,  no  smothering,  no  oil  to 
buy,  no  lamps  to  fill,  no  risk  of  loss 
by  fire.  No  night  work — just  per- 
fect. Our  guarantee  with  every 
brooder.  Price  75  to  100  capacity, 
$6.00.  We  pay  tlie  freight.  Send  for 
circular. 

Manufacfured  and  for  sale  by 

Sanitary  Fireless  Brooder  Co. 

Oraton,  California 


FEED  COULSON'S 
Poultry  Foods 

to  vour  floek  from  start  to  finish. 
f.Hiison's  Speelal  Chiek  Food 
first  sl.\  weeks. 

Coulson's    <;ro«lnn;    Chick  Food 
second  six  weeks. 
(  oulson-s    Ekk    Food    at  tweUe 
weeks  and  afler. 

Write  for  free  book.  "Poulfrj 
Fccdine  for  IToflt"  and  for  name 
of  our  nearest  dealer. 


COULSON  CO. 

Petaluma,  California. 
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The  Home  Circle. 

The  Change. 

Before  she  went  to  boardin'  sehool  she 

uster  romp  an'  play, 
She  drove  the  eows  up  from  the  field  an' 

helped  take  in  the  hay; 
But  she  don't  do  that  any  more,  because 

of  this,  you  see — 
She  went  away  as  Mary  Jane  an'  come 

back  as  Jeanne  Marie. 

Sue  uster  wear  made  over  clothes,  an 

always  with  a  smile, 
but  now  her  dresses  every  one  must  be 

the  latest  style, 
jhe  don't  ride  bareback  any  more,  nor 

climb  the  apple  tree — 
She  went  away  as  Mary  Jane,  but  came 

back  Jeanne  Marie. 

Her  hair  Is  all  in  crinkles  now — she  calls 

'em  Marshal  waves; 
She's  up  in  all  the  etiquette,  real  stylish 

she  behaves. 
Her  ma  and  me  are  niiglity  i)roud  of  all 

she's  learned,  but  gee! 
We  sometimes  wish  for  Mary  Jane  in- 
stead o'  .leanne  Marie. 

— Mrs.  Elsie  Duncan. 


Planting  Aunt  Ruth's  Farm. 

One  winter  evening  Aunt  Ruth  was 
called  upon  for  a  new  game. 

"I  think  I  will  plant  my  farm,"  she 
resiionded. 

"This  is  the  wrong  season,"  said  Carl. 

"It  is  the  finest  time  for  planting  this 
kind  of  a  farm,"  said  Aunt  Ruth,  smil- 
ingly. My  fields  are  all  named  alpha- 
betically. What  should  you  advise  me  to 
plant  on  my  A  land?  Anybody  may 
answer." 

"Apples! "  cried  Carl. 

"You  don't  plant  apples,"  said  Bertha. 

"They  plant  the  seeds.  Don't  they, 
Aunt  Ruth?" 

"Yes,  and  this  is  a  brand-new  farm.  I 
want  it  well  stocked.  Apples  will  be  all 
right." 

"Plant  some  asi)aragus,"  said  Alice. 
"And  apricots,"  auded  Norton. 
"I  was  just  going  to  say  that,"  said 
Bertha. 

"Now  I  can't  think  of  anything  else." 

"Artichokes!"  cried  Carl. 

"I  think  I'll  plant  some  anise,"  said 
Aunt  Ruth,  at  that  moment. 

"Oh,  do!"  replied  Alice.  "Anise  candy 
is  so  nice! " 

"Well,  what  shall  I  have  in  my  B  field?" 

"Beans  and  beets,"  answere<l  Bertha. 

"Brussels  sprouts,"  said  carl. 

"And  balfh,  for  balm  tea,"  added  Aunt 
Ruth.  "There  isn't  much  in  B.  We'll 
bagin  on  the  C  land." 

Cabbages,  celery,  corn!"  cried  Alice. 

"Oh,  stop!  You're  getting  them  alll 
Cucumbers,  cress,  carrot,  caraway — "  and 
Carl  paused  for  breath. 

"Chicory,  cauliflower,  catnip,"  raced 
Alice,  "and  coriander,  and — " 

"Chervill,"  put  in  Carl. 

"What's  chervil?"  queried  Norton. 

"Oh,  something  to  use  in  soups  and 
salads,"  answered  Carl. 

"Clover!"  cried  Alice. 

"Don't  believe  there's  another  one,"  said 
Bertha. 

"Currants,"  said  Aunt  Ruth,  quietly. 

They  all  laughed,  while  their  aunt  said 
she  thought  her  C  field  was  full  enough 
and  asked  for  the  D's. 

"Dandelion,"  began  Carl. 

"Dewberries,"  responded  Bertha. 

"Dill,'  said  Alice. 

D's  seemed  to  be  scarce,  so  Aunt  Ruth 
proceeded.  They  went  on  until  the  S  field 
was  reached. 

"Squashes.  Do  have  plenty  of  squashes, 
so  for  once  I  can  have  all  the  squash  pie 
I  want!"  cried  Norton, 


"Sage,"  added  Bertha. 

"Sunmier  savory,"  said  Alice. 

Nobody  spoke  for  a  moment.  Then  Carl 
hastened  to  say.  "I  thought  I'd  wait  and 
see  if  you'd  think  of  it.  but  it  left  for  me 
to  propose  a  big,  big  strawberry  bed!" 

"Oh,"  they  cried,  "the  idea  of  our  for- 
getting strawberries.  ' 

"There  are  some  other  beds — upstairs — 
that  I  think  you  have  forgotten,"  said  Mrs. 
Chapin,  smilingly. 

So,  amid  much  laughing  chatter,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  farm  planting  was  post- 
poned until  another  evening. — Youth's 
Companion. 


For  the  111  ChUd. 


A  mother  who  liad  a  sick  child  "all 
run  down,"  tells  how  she  was  cured.  Food, 
fresh  air,  and  attention  to  the  child's 
needs  was  all  that  was  necessary.  She 
says: 

Feed  h-er  all  the  fresh  new  milk  she 
will  drink,  fresh  eggs  as  often  as  she 
wants  them  at  regular  meals,  fruit  half 
way  between  meals.  Do  not  urge  her  to 
eat.  When  she  wants  solid  food  let  it 
be  plain  and  taken  at  the  regular  meals. 
Do  not  feed  her  graham  for  a  while,  as 
it  does  not  agree  with  some  children. 

Send  her  to  bed  not  later  than  7  o'clock 
and  have  her  sleep  alone.  This  is  im- 
portant. 

Keep  her  out  in  the  fresh  air  as  much 
as  you  can.  Have  her  wear  a  coat  and 
warm  cap  or  hood,  and  nothing  around 
her  neck. 

If  she  is  attending  school,  take  her  out. 
Give  her  mind  a  rest,  and  above  all  things 
keep  her  happy.  Do  not  tell  her  she  is 
poor  and  pale.  Notice  each  improvement 
and  she  will  soon  be  well. 

Our  little  girl  was  kept  on  the  milk, 
eggs,  and  fruit  diet  for  three  months.  In 
just  one  week  she  was  hungry,  something 
she  had  not  been  before  in  months. 


Not  for  Him. 


Mutual. 


THE  HAMLIN  SCHOOL 

-.30   Paolflo   Av**.,   Sail  KranclMCo 
\    BoardlnfC   and   Day  School 
for  GlrlH 

AciTeditPrt  by  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, by  Iceland  Stanford  .Junior  Uni- 
versity, and  by  Rastern  colleges.  Spe- 
cial courses  in  study  are  also  offered. 

Lessons  in  Drawing  and  PaintinB. 
Elocution,  Vocal  and  Instrumental 
Music. 

A  course  of  lessons  on  Harmony  is 
given  each  week  by  Prof.  Wm.  .7.  Mc- 
Coy of  the  ITnivcrsity  of  the  Pacific,  and 
Is  open  to  students  outside  the  school. 

Courses  of  lessons  in  Household 
Economics,  with  all  the  appliances  for 
cooking,  etc..  are  given  each  week  by 
Miss  Alice  McLear.  a  graduate  of  the 
Drexd  Institute,  Phlladalpliia,  and  are 
open   to  students  outside  the  school. 


On  Time. 

Lord  Nelson's  reply  to  the  Prime  Min- 
ister, when  asked  when  he  would  be 
ready  to  take  command  of  the  fleet,  de- 
clared "Now,"  and  immediately  set  out 
to  join  the  fleet.  "All  my  lite  I  have 
made  it  a  practice  to  be  every  ready  for 
any  emergency,  and  to  be  always  15  min- 
utes ahead  of  time." 

Our  own  Washington  was  another  great 
man  who  always  insisted  on  promptness, 
and  at  one  time,  when  his  guests  whom 
he  had  invited  to  dinner  at  a  certain 
hour  did  not  appear,  he  started  in  to 
cat  without  them. 

These  men  would  do  anything  in  order 
to  be  on  time.  Come  what  may,  they  had 
to  be  there,  and  they  always  were.  If 
they  gave  their  word  or  made  an  appoint- 
ment they  were  always  there. 

These  are  the  kind  of  men  whom  men 
can  trust,  who  can  be  relied  upon,  and 
these  are  the  men  who  achieve  fame. — Ex. 


"What  did  ye  say  the  doctor's  name 
was?" 

"Dr.  Kilpatrick,"  was  the  reply. 

"That  settles  it,"  replied  the  sick  man. 
"That  doctor  will  not  get  a  chance  to  ope- 
rate on  me." 

"Why  not?"  asked  the  nurse.  "He  is 
a  good  doctor." 

"Maybe  so,  but  not  for  me.  You  see, 
my  name  is  Patrick." — Battle  Creek  En- 
quirer. 


"Bridget,"  said  Mrs.  Grouchey,  "I  don't 
like  the  looks  of  that  man  who  called  to 
see  you  last  night." 

"Well,  well,"  said  Bridget,  "ain't  it 
funny,  ma'am?  He  said  the  same  about 
you." — Catholic  Standard  and  Times. 


MADELINE  MEADOWS 

Lassen  County 


Vou  cannot  alFord  to  buy  land  in  the  West 
trithout  tlrst  looking  up  Madeline  Mead- 
ows lands. 

Irrigation  system  now  In  operation. 

.\ny  size  farm  you  may  want  under  gravity 
Irrigation  system. 

Total  price  lucluding  perpetual  water 
rights. 

$40.00  Per  Acre 

Nine  years'  time. 
Write  or  call  for  full  detailed  Information. 

ADnUESS  ALL  INQUIKIKS  TO 

MADELINE  MEADOWS  LAND  6 
IRRIGATION  CO. 

463   Monadnock  Building 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


700  Acres  of  Alfalfa  Land 

TO  RENT 

700  acres  of  sandy  loam,  located  on 
Putah  Creek,  near  Winters.  Solano  county. 
Will  rent  as  a  whole  or  divide  into  seven 
tracts  of  100  acres  each,  for  ten  years,  at 
a  cash  rental  of  $10  per  acre  per  year. 
Will  put  down  good  wells  for  irrigating 
purposes,  with  electric  line  on  each  piece. 
Alfalfa  is  at  its  best  on  this  land.  Write 
at  once  to 

WYATT  &  WILSON 

AGENTS 

Winters,  Yolo  Co.,  Cal. 

GET  A  RANCH  FROM  BATTLING 
NELSON  ON  EASY  PAYMENTS 


$350 


$350 


S350 


J^'JTt  I'nMh  find  3^.%  eiii'li  iiioiiOi  Itii.vM  one 
<if  IhoNi*  brfiiilifiil  rich  lei'f'l  2M:-ucre  Home 
KnrniN  in  (In-  l.lveriiiore  Valley.  No  bel- 
ter <-liniii(f,  no  better  Innd  for  n  iirontnhlr 
poultry  ranch.  Only  32  iiilleH  from  Oak- 
land. 

THI.S  I.AM)  WII>I,  DOl'BI.B  IN  PRICt: 
\VITHI.\  THK  M3XT  3  YB.AllS. 

BUY  NOW  AND  MAKE:  THE  I'HOKIT. 

F.  D.  BURR  CO. 

968  BROADWAY.  OAKLAND.  CAL. 


IS  VOIR  I,A\D  FOR  SAl.Kf  II  may 
Niilt  Home  lOaNtcrner  who  In  IntereMteii  In 
t'nlifornla  land.  l.iNi  of  poNNlble  pur- 
ebuNcrH  Kent  fur  $1.  Vim  >vrlte  direct  to 
(hi'ni,  iiial&e  mhI**,  Ha\«-  aKcntN*  eomiiilN- 
MionM.  ThiH  plan  is  elTeetive.  Send  today 
for  liHt. 

CO-OI«ER.\TIVE  I'AHM  AGENCY, 
Vallejo,  <'filifornia. 


2335 -ACRE  RANCH 

FOR  SALE 


We  have  a  Stock  Ranch  of 
2335  Acres,  three  runniiif.' 
streams,  two  barns,  two  houses, 
well  fenced,  roliiiif^  hills,  j^ood 
soil,  about  1500  acres  tillable, 
and  has  produced  as  high  as 
eighteen  sacks  of  wheat  per 
acre.  Four  miles  southwest  of 
Dunnigan,  Yolo  County. 

PRICE,  $18  PER  ACRE 

EASY  TERMS. 

Write  for  full  particulars  to 

WYATT  &  WILSON 

WINTERS 
Yolo  County,  -  Cal. 


ALFALFA  LAND 

Merced  County 

LET  THE  CROPS  PAY  FOR  YOUR  FARM 

Wc  will  .sell  you  irri};ale(l  land  in  our 
Merced  Colony  atljoininfr  the  city  lim- 
its of  Merced  on  a  cro])  payment  plan. 
Make  one  payment  in  cash,  then  the 
balance  of  the  i)iirchasc  iiriee  from  one- 
third  the  crop  each  year.  We  have 
confidence  in  the  productivity  of  our 
land  or  we  could  not  make  this  propo- 
sition. If  you  have  eiiual  confidence  in 
yourself,  write  us  today  for  particulars. 

10  and  20  acre  tracts.   $100  to  $125  per  acre. 

(Send  this  to  us) 

j  Co-operative  Laud  &  Trust  Co. 

595  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

(PUaM  lend  me  liMniure  oo  your  Merced  Colony) 

NAME  

ADDRESS  


MR.  RANCHER  OR  SPECULATOR 
HERE  IS  YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 
TO  SECURE  320  ACRES 
AT  A  BARGAIN. 

THE  BEST  PIECE  OF  LAND  IN  ALAMEDA 
COUNTY  FOR  THE  MONEY 

320  acres  rich  level  land  within  3  miles 
ol  Llvermore  and  35  miles  ol  Oakland, 
adapted  to  the  raising  oi  hay,  grain.  grap<  s 
and  allalla. 


FINE  FOR  SUBDIVISION 


$SS  Per  Acre      $85  Per  Acre      $8S  Per  Acre 
ONE-THIRD  CASH,  BALANCE  IN  i  YEVRS 


F.  D.  BURR  CO. 

968  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND.  C\V. 


Alameda  Ruy  Works  S  Carpet  Cleaning  Co. 

Rugs  Made  From  Old  Carpets  a  Specialty 

First  class  rag  carpets  and  rag  rugs  woven. 

We  pay  frelglit  one  way  on  all  orders. 

The  largest  and  best  equipped  factory  In  the  .State. 


ii  J.  A.  OSTERDOCK,  Prop.,  2006  Everett  St.,  Alameda,  Cal. 
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OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS'  DEPARTMENT. 


Conducted  by  M.  Russell  James. 
The  Coming  of  Spring. 

Written  for  the  Young  Folks'  Department 
By  Fay  Milleu. 

The  wind  has  roughly  blown  its  breath 
Against  the  trees  that  tower  high, 

As  if  to  disprove  winter's  death; 
Yet,  winter,  though  must  die. 

The  clouds  have  hung  their  giant  walls 

In  heaviness  upon  the  sky, 
But  now  and  then  a  sunbeam  falls 

Upon  the  field  near  by. 

Already  fields  are  sprinkled  light 
With  green  that  thickens  every  day , 

The  grain  will  sparkle  with  delight 
When  spring  shall  hold  her  sway. 

The  redwoods  hold  their  spires  aloft, 
And  brave  the  wind  that  fiercely  blows; 

Each  rustling  elm  bough  whispers  soft 
The  secret  that  it  knows. 

Wee  warblers'  notes  shall  fill  the  air; 
Sweet  songs  which  love  to  charm  the 
ear 

Shall  sound  from  branches  everywhere, 
All  meet  for  kings  to  hear. 

Wild  flowers  the  fields  shall  decorate; 
The  trees  shall  wear  bright  leaves  of 
green. 

And  all  who  view  this  fair  estate 
Behold  a  charming  scene. 

The  busy  honey  bee  shall  hum. 

As  to  the  hive  his  store  he  brings; 

The  butterfly  shall  go  and  come 
With  gorgeous,  glittering  wings. 

The  sun  shall  shine  through  cloudless 
skies, 

Aud  flush  the  blooming  world  below; 
See  how  each  plant  and  flower  relies 
On  his  bright,  loving  glow! 

The  rivulet  shall  ripple  by. 

All  undisturbed  by  flood  and  showers. 
The  woods  around  shall  cease  to  sigh. 

And  welcome  all  the  flowers. 

The  wind  may  roughly  blow  its  breath 
Against  the  trees  which  tower  high. 

And  try  to  disprove  winter's  death, 
Yet,  winter,  thou  must  die. 


[The  above  poem,  written  by'  a  fifteen- 
year-old  boy  at  the  Chico  Forestry  Sta- 
tion, would  not  discredit  one  of  the  major 
poets.  In  fact,  our  young  friend  has  given 
a  fresh  and  original  touch  to  a  rather 
hackneyed  subject;  and  this  goes  to  prove 
that  in  the  wholesome  country  among  the 
charms  of  nature,  the  inspiration  of  beau- 
tiful thoughts  comes  to  childhood  and 
youth.] 


The  Letter  of  a  Brave  Little  Girl. 


Kellogg,  Cal.,  Feb.  24,  1911. 

Dear  Editor:  My  father  takes  the  Pa- 
ciKic  Ruual  PRES.S.  We  all  read  it  and 
like  it  very  much.  The  other  night  as  I 
was  reading  it,  I  came  across  the  page 
where  it  said,  "Learn  this  Lesson."  I 
read  it,  and  I  am  going  to  try  and  write 
you  an  interesting  letter  so  I  may  get 
that  hatching  of  eggs  of  pure-bred  White 
Leghorns.  I  am  going  to  raise  chickens 
and  am  going  to  start  right.  We  live  in  a 
beautiful  valley  called  Knight's  valley. 
We  live  at  the  foot  of  Mount  St.  Helena. 
The  climate  is  nice,  and  I  think  I  could 
succeed  in  raising  chickens. 

I  am  thirteen  years  old  and  am  still 
going  to  school.  My  father  has  a  ranch 
and  a  good  many  cows.  I  milk  five  or  six 
cows.  I  told  father  I  could  do  better  rais- 
ing chickens,  and  he  said  "All  right."  I 
have  only  a  few  chickens  now.  I  am  going 
to  get  father  to  build  me  some  coops  to 
put  hens  in  when  they've  got  little  chicks. 
I  am  going  to  have  the  coops  made  with 


wire  screens  in  front  so  that  the  chicks 
can  have  plenty  of  fresh  air.  When  they 
get  older  I  will  put  them  in  the  big 
chicken  house  so  they  can  roost.  Father 
has  a  separator,  and  I'll  have  skim-milk 
and  bran  mixed  together,  and  1  will  feed 
them  wheat,  too. 

If  I  succeed  in  making  money  this  year, 
I  shall  try  an  incubator  next  year,  so  that 
I  can  raise  chickens  by  the  wholesale  and 
make  money  and  beat  father  with  his 
cows.  We  are  a  big  family  of  eleven  and 
we  need  a  lot  of  money,  so  if  this  letter 
is  interesting  enough  to  win  the  prize, 
maybe  I  can  make  some  money.  Yours 
truly,  Emma  Tamaoni. 


We  are  proud  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  this  little  girl.  She  is  one  of  the  real 
heroines  of  life  and  can  discount  all  the 
papier-mache  heroines  of  fiction.  At  an 
age  when  most  other  girls  are  thinking 
only  of  their  own  affairs  and  pleasures;, 
she  is  helping  bear  the  family  burdens, 
and  planning  to  make  a  share  of  that  "lot 
of  money"  so  needful  in  such  a  'arge 
family — and  to  "beat  father  with  his 
cows." 

We  shall  be  glad  to  assist  you,  litMe 
Emma,  in  making  a  success  with  your 
chickens,  and  for  your  benefit  and  that  of 
others  of  our  young  folks  who  are  getting 
busy  with  poultry  this  season,  we  will 
give  a  short  lesson  each  week  on  setting 
the  hens  and  caring  for  the  chicks,  as  it 
is  better  for  young  folks  to  begin  with 
hens.  Now  is  the  season  when  the  old 
hen  is  getting  broody  and  anxious  to  raise 
a  family,  and  it  is  also  the  proper  time  to 
hatch  for  winter  layers. 

We  should  like  to  hear  from  all  our 
young  folks  who  are  getting  busy  with 
IJoultry  this  spring,  both  those  who  have 
already  written  and  those  who  have  not; 
also  that  they  inform  us  on  which  line 
they  are  working,  for  market  eggs  alone 
or  for  birds  fit  to  appear  in  the  poultry 
shows.  Prizes  of  hatching  eggs  from  pure- 
bred stock  would  be  of  little  value  to  those 
not  interested  in  poultry,  and  we  will  find 
something  else  for  that  class. 

In  this  connection  we  are  happy  to 
assure  our  young  folks  that  their  interests 
in  regard  to  exhibiting  birds  at  the  poul- 
try shows  is  being  pushed  vigorously.  We 
make  the  following  excerpt  from  a  letter 
just  received  from  the  field  editor  of 
Poultrycraft,  Mr.  G.  Irwin  Royce,  whose 
item  about  the  boy  who  captured  two 
prizes  at  the  last  Oakland  show  was 
copied  in  the  Ri'kal  Press  of  February 
18th: 

"1  am  pleased  with  the  proposition  as 
you  view  it,  and  will  take  up  this  branch 
of  the  work  and  do  all  I  can  to  help 
along  the  kids.  I  am  in  favor  of  giving  a 
nice  trophy  of  some  sort  at  every  show  to 
encourage  the  boys  and  girls,  give  the 
girls  an  equal  chance  and  make  fanciers 
out  of  them.  The  old  folks  will  be  inter- 
ested in  whatever  the  children  like,  as  a 
rule.  So  this  will  serve  a  double  purpose, 
by  getting  the  future  greats  interested  in 
the  fancy  and  indirectly  bringing  in  more 
of  the  grown-up  children  through  the 
small  fry.  We  will  go  at  it  and  make 
the  thing  a  feature.  The  children  only 
need  their  cause  advocated  as  a  right." 

Mr.  Royce  is  one  who  makes  a  thing 
move  when  he  takes  hold  of  it,  so  our 
young  folks  may  feel  assured  if  they  raise 
some  fine  stock  that  they  shall  have  every 
encouragement  to  exhibit  it  and  a  chance 
to  win  the  blue  ribbons  away  from  the 
old  fanciers,  like  the  boys  did  from  the 
old  farmer  in  the  corn  competition  that 
came  off  in  Ohio  last  January. 


Health  demands  the  drinking  of  plenty 
of  pure  water.  A  physician  at  a  famous 
health  resort  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
most  people  who  come  there  are  broken 
down  because  they  rest  too  little  and 
drink  too  little  water, 


GOLDEN  STATE 
LIMITED 


The  embodiment  of  the  best  in  the 
railroad  world  of  travel,  insuring  a  trip 
of  comfort,  convenience  and  enjoyment. 

Daily  between  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  via 
Los  Angeles  and  El  Paso. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 


TICKET  OFFICES 


FLOOD  BUILDING. 


PALACE  HOTEL, 


MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT. 
THIRD  AND  TOWNSEND  STREETS  DEPOT. 


BROADWAY  AND  13th  STREETS. 


OAKLAND 
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DIXON  IRON  WORKS. 


THE  IMPERIAL 
LAND  GRADER 

The  only  grader  and  scraper  com- 
bined that  moves  earth  and  levels  the 
ground  perfectly  and  with  ease. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  MACHINERY 
REPAIRS  ON  SHORT  NOTICE. 


DIXON,  CAL. 
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ERICKSON'S  PATENT  EXTERMINATOR 

A  CARTRIDGE  CHARGED  WITH  DEATH— rosltivdr  thi  most  iffectiv*  method  known  (or  •xtirminating 

onpuCDC     burrowing  pests.  Better tlian  poison, for  it  Is  absolutely 
DUrnCnO     sato  and  acts  only  on  pests  tliat  burrow.  Tests  made  by 
-  (lie  Otpartment  o(  Agriculture  resulted  inunqualified  sat- 
SQUIRRELS  Is'aclion.  Awarded  the  Grand  Prize  A.-V.-P.E., Seattle. 


Simple, safe, effective.  Send  (or  booklet,  Sold  by  Dealers, 
H  nol,  write  to  HitI  Fireworkt  Co,,  Seattle,  Wash. 


For  Sale  By  DUPONT  POWDER  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Portland,  Seattle,  Spokane,  Denver  and  St.  Louis 


:J  f  MAIN  andInowapD^  '  ySrS 


{STREETS 
RAf^CiSCOtAl 


This  is 
Second  Hand 
Pipe 


p-^v-y^»^M      We  can  supply  you  with 
..   Jo^^'-i-^^  quantity  of 

V    '  Standard  Pipe  or  Casing— all  new 

.^j^.— —       threads  and  couplings — all  steels  guaranteed 
first  class.    Write  for  Prices  and  Particulars. 


HONEY 
BEES 


HIVE 
MONEY 


PHOENIX  TOOL  &  VALVE  COMPANY,  245  Market  St..  San  Francisco 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  March  8,  1911. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep 
present  prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

Prices  have  been  a  little  lower,  but  a 
reaction  has  started  within  the  last  few 
days  and  the  market  is  now  fairly  firm 
at  the  quoted  values.  The  local  market 
is  not  particularly  active,  but  there  is  a 
strong  feeling  in  the  North,  where  mill- 
ing interests  are  again  buying  freely.  Ex- 
port business  has  also  picked  up,  with 
heavy  buying  for  Japan. 

California  Club   $1.37ii@1.40 

Qonora    1.60  @1.65 

Vhite  Australian    1.55  @1.60 

Northern  Club    1.47  V-@  1.52 

Northern  Bluesteni    1.50  @1.55 

Russian  Red    1.42'/2@1.50 

BARLEY. 

With  a  good  crop  in  prospect,  futures 
are  rather  easy,  but  the  spot  market  re- 
mains fairly  strong.  The  better  grades 
find  an  active  demand  tor  shipment. 
There  is  no  great  activity  in  common 
feed  in  the  local  trade,  but  values  are 
firm,  nothing  being  obtainable  under  $1.10. 

Brewing  and  Shipping   1.17',j@1.25 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.121l.@1.15 

Common  Feed    1. 10 

OATS. 

Prices  show  no  further  change,  l)Ut 
there  is  more  firmness  than  for  some  time 
past.  The  price  on  feed  oats  is  low  as 
compared  with  other  grain,  and  a  marked 
improvement  in  demand  is  noted.  Sup- 
plies of  such  grades  are  fairly  large,  but 
full  quotations  are  obtained  without 
trouble. 

Red  Feed   $1.20  @1.25 

Red  Seed    1.32 '.j@1.42ii 

Gray    Nominal 

White    Nominal 

Black  Feed    1.10  @1.20 

Black  Seed    1.45  @1.50 

CORN. 

There  is  some  demand,  but  trading  is 
not  active,  and  arrivals  are  not  large. 
Prices  are  comparatively  low  on  bulk 
shipments  to  arrive,  but  nothing  can  be 
obtained  in  a  jobbing  way  below  the 
prices  quoted. 

Eastern  Yellow   $1.30  @1.35 

Eastern  White    1.31  @1.36 

Egyptian  White    1.55  @1.60 

Brown    1.50  @1.60 

RYE. 

No  change  in  price.  There  is  no  move- 
ment of  any  consequence. 

Rye,  per  ctl   $  1.60 

BEANS. 

Prices  stand  as  before  on  all  lines  ex- 
cept pinks,  the  market  being  without 
much  feature  at  present.  Trading  has 
been  rather  quiet  for  some  time,  but  more 
inquiry  is  noted  this  week,  and  quite  a 
large  movement  is  expected  during  March, 
as  ijusincss  usually  picks  up  at  this  time. 
Pink  beans  are  a  shade  lower,  but  all 
other  descriptions  are  steady  to  firm,  and 
a  further  advance  is  expected  in  limas. 
The  movement  of  lima  beans  from  south- 
ern California  points  was  interrupted  for 
a  time  by  damage  to  the  wharf  at  Huen- 
enie,  but  there  is  some  movement  by 
rail,  and  sea  shii)ments  will  soon  be  re- 
sumed. The  Association  is  still  in  the 
market,  quoting  the  same  price  as  before, 
though  the  stock  on  hand  is  smaller  than 
for  several  years  at  this  time.  Benj.  Mor- 
itz,  the  New  York  agent  of  the  Associa- 
tion, is  starting  on  a  Western  trip.  Ac- 
cording to  recent  advices  from  New  York, 
the  spot  market  there  has  stiffened  up 
somewhat,  all  bids  under  $6  being  turned 
down.  This  places  the  spot  market 
about  on  a  parity  with  Coast  values. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $4.75  (@)4.85 

Blackeyes    5.40  @5.70 

Cranberry  Beans    4.00  @4.25 

Garvanzos    2.S5  @3.00 

Horse  Beans    2.25  @2.50 

Small  Whites    3.45  @3.60 

Large  Whites    3.45  @3.60 

Limas    6.00  @6.10 

Pea    4.25 

Pink    5.50  @5.60 

Red  Kidneys    6.25 

SEEDS. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  prices. 
The  heavy  storm  of  the  last  week  has 
interrupted  trading  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, but  an  immediate  resumption  of 
activity  in  the  leading  lines  is  expected. 
Alfalfa    IW  20c 


Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton  $20.00@  25.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   S'/ic 

Canary    3yn@  3%c 

Flaxseed    5    @  5V1'C 

Hemp    3    O  3V>c 

Millet    2%@  314c 

Timothy    8    @  9  c 

Yellow  Mustard   -. . .  5%c 

dried  Peas,  per  ctl   3.75@  4.00 

FLOUR. 

Prices  are  so  far  maintained  on  local 
patents,  though  there  has  been  a  sharp 
decline  in  Northern  grades  for  the  domes- 
tic trade,  the  Portland  prices  being  lower 
than  for  several  years.  This  is  due  to 
the  extremely  heavy  movement  of  export 
grades,  with  no  corresi)onding  demand 
for  patents. 

Cal.  Family  Extras   $5.40  @5.80 

Bakers'  Extras   5.40  @5.80 

Superfine    4.50  @4.70 

Oregon  and  Washington..  4.30  @4.60 


Hay  and  Feedstuff 3. 

HAY. 

Conditions  have  been  unfavorable  to 
a  continuation  of  the  heavy  shipments  of 
the  last  few  weeks,  and  the  amount  re- 
ceived this  week  was  comparatively  small. 
There  is  accordingly  a  littJe  less  depres- 
sion in  the  local  market,  but  dealers  and 
consumers  are  still  very  well  supijlied, 
and  it  has  been  imi)ossible  to  bring  about 
any  real  improvement  in  values.  Not- 
withstanding the  extreme  dullness  in 
San  Fiancisco  and  vicinity,  there  is  a 
very  fair  movement  at  some  country 
points,  though  jfrices  are  low  nearly 
everywhere.  The  storm  has  brought  out 
a  little  better  demand  in  the  country, 
especially  for  alfalfa,  which  is  still  mov- 
ing quite  freely.  The  shipping  demand 
for  alfalfa  seems  to  be  at  an  end  for 
the  present.  Local  dealers  look  for  a 
quick  resumption  of  heavy  arrivals,  wliich 
would  prevent  any  advance  in  prices, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  still  a 
great  deal  of  hay  stored  in  the  country, 
and  the  new  crop  is  not  far  off.  Con- 
si(Ieral)le  damage  has  been  done  to  the 
crop  in  some  places,  but  it  is  not  thought 
that  it  is  extensive  enough  to  cause  any 
shortage. 

Choice  Wheat   $11.00@13.00 

Good  Wheat  Hay    9.00@11.00 

Other  Grade  Wheat    7.00@  9.00 

Wheat  and  Oats    7.00 @  10.50 

Tame  Oats    7.00@11.00 

Wild  Oats    6.50®  8. .50 

Alfalfa    S.00@12..50 

Stock  Hay   5.50@  6.50 

Straw,  per  bale    35@  55c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
The  recent  heavy  storm  has  caused  a 
revival  of  demand  for  most  descriptions, 
as  it  has  been  impossible  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  green  feed,  and  another  week 
of  activity  is  exi)ected.  This  condition 
has  brought  a  stronger  feeling  in  several 
lines,  hut  i)rices  have  not  advanced.  Bran 
is  firm  at  the  moment,  but  the  production 
in  some  parts  of  the  Coast  is  very  heavy, 
and  a  further  weakening  is  likely  within 
the  next  few  weeks. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton   $20.00 

Bran,  per  ton   $24.50@25.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   ,  26.00 

Cracked  Corn    32.00@33.00 

Middlings    32.50@35.00 

Mixed  Feeds    28.00@31.00 

Rolled  Barley    24.50@25.00 

Rolled  Oats    29.00@31.00 

Manhattan  Egg  Food,  per  ctl  15c 
Shorts    25.50@28.00 

Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 
Local  onions  have  been  about  cleaned 
up,  and  are  no  longer  quotal)le,  Oregon 
stock  being  the  only  thing  in  the  mar- 
ket at  present.  The  i)rice  remains  about 
as  before.  Arrivals  of  most  descriptions 
of  vegetables  are  still  rather  light,  but 
larger  than  for  some  time  past,  and  in 
view  of  the  curtailment  of  demand  on 
account  of  the  stormy  weather,  supplies 
in  several  lines  have  been  excessive. 
Local  garden  truck,  especially  cabbage, 
is  plentiful  and  cheap.  Mushrooms  are 
freely  offered  at  easier  prices.  Rhubarb 
has  been  scarce  for  a  day  or  two,  and  is 
a  little  higher,  but  asparagus  is  begin- 
ning to  come  in  larger  quantities,  and 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  present  high  fig- 
ures can  be  maintained  much  longer. 
Green  peas  are  still  obtainable  only  from 
the  South,  but  increased  supiilies  and  3 
light  demand  have  caused  lower  prices, 
Lettuce  and  celery  are  also  offered  more 
freely,  and  the  extreme  prices  of  the  last 
few  weeks  are  no  longer  held.  Mexican 
tomatoes  are  also  lower,  with  larger  sup- 
plies,  while  cucumbers  have  advanced 


FRUIT    VEGETABLES    POUITIV    EGGS  POTATOES 

For  Top  Market  Prices — For  Prompt  Remittance 
For  Daily  Quotations  on  request 

on  your  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry,  Hog.s,  N'eal,  Hide.s,  etc. 
Car  lots  or  less.    Correspond  and  cotisign  to 

A.  GALLI  FRUIT  COIVIF»AINJY 

SAN  FBANCISCO  STORE,  Washington  and  Front  OAKLAND  STORE.  Ilih  and  Harrison 

Reference — Any  Bank  or  Mercantile  House 


sharply.  Green  peppers  are  a  little 
higher.  Considerable  asparagus  is  being 
shipped  East  from  the  delta  district,  and 
the  canneries  will  start  work  on  this  ar- 
ticle before  long.  A  large  acreage  of 
tomatoes  is  being  put  in  around  Healds- 
burg,  where  growers  are  getting  offers  of 
$6.75  to  $7  i)er  ton,  compared  with  $6  last 
year. 

Onions— Oregon,  sack   $  2.35@  2.50 

Garlic,  per  lb   4@  5c 

Green  Peas,  per  lb   10@  15c 

Turnips,  i)er  sack   60@  75c 

Tomatoes,  per  crate    1.25@  1.50 

Eggplant,  per  lb   12i/i@  15c 

Cucuml)ers,  per  doz   1.25@  2.00 

Cabbage    40@  60c 

Green  Peppers,  per  lb   12 '{.@  20c 

Carrots,  jier  sack    65@  75c 

Celery,  large,  per  crate   1.75@  2.00 

Mushrooms,  per  lb   15@  35c 

Rhubarb,  per  lb   7@  10c 

Lettuce,  per  crate   1.75@  2.25 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   50@  60c 

Asparagus,  per  lb   15@  30c 

POTATOES. 
New  potatoes  have  not  yet  become 
much  of  a  feature  in  the  market.  Old 
stock  of  all  descrii)tions  is  quiet,  but 
closely  held  at  full  prices.  The  best  Ore 
gon  stock  is  a  little  higher.  Sweet  pota- 
toes are  offered  in  small  quantities  at  an- 
other sharp  advance. 

Salinas  Burbanks,  per  ctl...$  2.20@  2.35 

River  Whites,  per  ctl   1.65@  1.85 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl   5.50@  6.00 

Oregon  Burbanks    1.90@  2.20 

Early  Rose    1.65@  1.85 


will  readily  absorb,  and  a  further  decline 
is  noted  in  both  flats  and  Y.  A.s. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb   12'/.c 

Firsts    11  "c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   15'/'C 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 
Practically  nothing  of  any  description 
is  coming  in  from  local  points,  and  Cali- 
fornia stock  is  accordingly  nominal,  but 
the  market  for  Eastern  chickens  is  in 
l)etter  condition  than  for  some  time  past. 
A  little  stock  was  carried  over  from  last 
week,  but  new  arrivals  have  been  light, 
and  with  a  brisk  demand  higher  prices 
are  obtained  for  most  of  the  leading  de- 
scriptions. 

Large  Broilers   $  4.50@  5.50 

Small  Broilers    3.50®  4.50 

Fryers    6.00@  7.00 

Hens,  extra   8.50@11.00 

Hens,  large    7.00@  7.50 

Small  Hens    5.50@  6.00 

Old  Roosters    4.50@  5.50 

Young  Roosters    7.00®  8.00 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown.  8.50@10.50 

Squabs    4.00®  4.50 

Geese,  per  pair    2.50®  3.00 

Ducks    8.00@10.00 

T«rkeys,  per  lb.,  live   18®  20c 

BUTTER. 

Some  fluctuation  has  been  noted  during 
the  week,  owing  to  irregularity  in  ar- 
rivals. The  storm  held  up  shipments 
from  the  principal  producing  districts, 
and  the  resulting  shortage  has  caused  a 
sharp  advance,  though  the  market  is  only 
steady  at  present  figures.  The  following 
prices  are  quoted  by  the  San  Francisco 
Dairy  Exchange: 

California  (extras),  per  lb   29  c 

Firsts    25  c 

Seconds    22^-0 

EGGS. 

Arrivals  have  been  somewhat  interrupt- 
ed, and  the  market  is  firm  at  the  moment 
though  at  extremely  low  prices.  Dealers 
are  still  amply  supplied,  and  a  further 
increase  in  arrivals  is  expected.  The  de- 
mand is  large  for  current  consumption, 
but  the  heavy  production  has  again 
forced  down  the  price. 

California  (extras)  per  doz   17tMC 

Firsts    17  c 

Seconds    16ijC 

CHEESE. 

Offerings  are  larger  than  the  market 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
Continued  stormy  weather  tends  to 
limit  the  demand  for  apples  locally,  but 
there  is  a  steady  demand  for  choice  stock 
of  all  descriptions  for  export  and  East- 
ern shipment,  and  the  movement  in  that 
direction  keei)s  prices  very  firm.  Several 
lines  of  fancy  stock  have  again  advanced, 
and  ordinary  apples  for  the  local  trade 
are  also  bringing  better  prices  than  usual. 
There  is  nothing  but  apples  in  the  mar- 
ket, no  strawberries  having  arrived  for 
several  days. 
Apples,  per  box — 

Newtown   $  1.40®  1.75 

Other  varieties  90®  1.25 

Fancy  Red,  4  tier    1.25@  1.75 

Bellefleur    1.00@  1.25 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Values  on  stock  in  growers'  hands  are 
steady  to  firm,  and  on  most  lines  little 
more  than  nominal.  The  only  change  is 
in  prunes,  which  have  been  jparked  up  a 
little,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  stock. 
Packers  are  about  cleaned  out,  and  it  is 
generally  understood  that  there  are  not 
over  25  cars  left  in  the  State.  Stocks  of 
evaporated  apples  have  been  materially 
reduced,  and  the  remainder  are  firmly 
held,  though  there  has  been  no  further 
advance,  p-igs  are  entirely  out  of  first 
hands,  and  offerings  of  apricots  are  lim- 
ited to  a  few  small  lots.  There  is  still 
some  stock  of  peaches  on  hand,  but  Coast 
prices  are  steadily  maintained.  In  regard 
to  raisins,  there  have  been  no  new  de- 
velopments in  the  last  couple  of  weeks, 
the  comparatively  light  stocks  in  grow- 
ers" hands  i)eing  firmly  held,  while  i)ack- 
ers  are  getting  a  fair  demand  for  ship- 
ment. The  movement  of  all  dried  fruits 
to  the  East  has  been  somewhat  stimulated 
by  a  reduction  in  the  water  freight  rate. 
The  New  York  .lournal  of  Commerce  says: 

"Apricots  arc  sparinsjly  offered  from  all 
quarters,  though  it  is  suspected  that  some 
of  the  Western  jobbers  have  more  than 
they  need  for  their  own  trade  and  will 
be  heard  from  later  as  sellers  at  conces- 
sionary prices.  Meanwhile  the  market  is 
dull  and  prices  are  nominal. 

"Peaches  are  dull,  both  on  the  spot  and 
for  forward  shipment,  and  while  prices 
show  no  appreciable  change,  the  under- 
tone of  the  market  is  easy. 

"Stocks  of  California  prunes  are  get- 
ting into  very  small  comijass.  The  spot 
supply  is  said  to  be  far  below  normal 
for  this  season,  and  in  the  more  |)0|)ular 
intermediate  sizes  a  pronounced  scarcity 
exists.  Offerings  from  the  Coast  are  ex- 
tremely light,  and  at  least  one  of  the 
large  packers  has  notified  his  agents  here 
that  he  has  notning  more  to  sell.  It  is 
said  now  to  be  impossible  to  find  sellers 
on  less  than  a  7'/iC  f.  o.  b.  bag  basis  for 
40s.  but  it  is  still  possible  to  buy  ;!0s  on 
a  7c.  f.  o.  b.  basis.  Trade  in  prunes  on 
tne  spot  is  fair,  but  on  the  jobbing  order. 
The  extreme  scarcity  of  Oregons  has  di- 
verted the  attention  of  buyers  of  that 
grade  to  the  sweeter  California  fruit,  and 
the  introduction  of  the  latter  into  that 
class  of  trade  which  has  heretofore  pre- 
ferred the  Northwestern  prunes  is  making 
comparatively  rapid  jirogress. .  Since  it 
has  become  a  question  of  l)uying  Califor- 
nia stock  or  going  without.  East  Side 
dealers  and.  consumers  are  giving  more 
attention  to  the  California  fruit,  and  their 
purchases,  added  to  those  of  the  trade 
regularly  consuming  these,  are  reducing 
spot  stocks  and  adding  to  the  firm  tone 
of  the  market. 

"California  loose  muscatel  raisins  are 
in  a  strong  i)osition.  Offerings  of  spot 
goods  at  inside  prices  are  light.  Seedless 
varieties  are  very  scarce  here  and  in  Cal- 
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ifornia,  but  at  the  higher  prices  demand- 
ed buyers  are  inclined  to  hold  off,  and 
the  market  has  a  quiet  appearance.  The 
demand  for  seeded  California  raisins  is 
light,  but  the  tone  is  firm,  though  prices 
are  on  a  lower  parity  than  those  for 
loose  stock.  However,  the  tone  of  the 
market  is  firm  and  sellers  are  not  trying 
to  force  sales." 

Evaporated  Apples,  per  lb.  .    9i4@10  c 

Figs,  black    414®  5  c 

Figs,  white   : . . .    5    @  TVaC 

Apricots    12    @13  c 

Moorpark,  fancy    13%(g)14  c 

Peaches    61/2®  7i/ic 

Prunes,  4-size  basis   7    @  T'/iC 

Pears    8y2@12  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox    2%@  3  c 

Thompson  Seedless    4  c 

Seedless  Sultanas    Zy,@  Z%c 


Citrufi  Fmits. 

Prices  on  citrus  fruits  in  Eastern  auc- 
tion markets  are  holding  up  well,  espe- 
cially so  considering  the  heavy  shipments 
and  the  cold  weather  of  the  East.  At 
New  York  on  March  6,  43  cars  of  navels 
were  sold  at  auction,  and  the  prices 
ranged  from  $3  down  to  $2.15.  Lemons 
brought  from  $3.20  down  to  $2.90.  At 
Boston  on  the  same  date,  navel  oranges 
sold  foi'  $3  for  extra  fancy,  while  other 
grades  brought  as  low  as  $2.35.  Letnons 
sold  for  $2.85  to  $3.65.  At  St.  Louis  the 
market  was  rejiorted  as  very  strong, 
prices  ranging  from  $2.20  to  $2.55  for 
navels,  and  from  $3.15  to  $3.40  for  lem- 
ons. At  Pittsl)urg  and  Cleveland  prices 
were  well  maintained,  the  average  being 
about  the  same  as  at  the  above  cities. 

Twenty-six  cars  of  Florida  oranges  sold 
at  Philadelphia  Monday.  Prices  ranged 
from  $1.35  to  $3.50,  averaging  $2  per  box. 

Total  shipments  of  oranges  from  Cali- 
fornia this  season  to  March  7  were  12,206 
cars,  and  of  lemons  1593  cars. 

Last  week  278  cars  of  oranges  were 
sent  out  from  the  Redlands  district.  This 
is  more  than  double  the  number  for  the 
corresponding  week  last  year.  Already 
over  2000  cars  have  been  sent  out  from 
that  district  this  season.  Average  prices 
received  are  a  little  lower  than  last  year. 

Business  at  San  Francisco  has  been 
confined  to  narrow  limits  most  of  the 
week,  and  all  varieties  of  domestic  fruit 
are  in  ample  supply.  Ordinary  navel  or- 
anges are  offeied  in  excess  of  demands, 
and  the  price  is  shaded,  but  there  is  a 
little  stronger  feeling  in  regard  to  extra 
stock.  Tangerines  also  are  a  little  firmer. 
Choice  and  fancy  lemons  have  taken  a 
drop,  but  Mexican  limes  of  desirable  qual- 
ity are  scarce  and  firm. 
Navel  oranges — 

Extra  choice   $  2.00@  2.25 

Choice    1.25@  2.00 

Valencias,  choice  to  fancy.  Nominal 

Choice    Nominal 

Standard   Nominal 

Tangerines    1.00@  1.75 

Choice  Lemons    2.00@  2.50 

Fancy  Lemons    2.75@  3.00 

Standard    1.25@  1.50 

Limes    6.50@  7.00 

Grapefruit    2.00®  2.75 

Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc 

NUTS. 

There  is  nothing  doing  in  this  line  ex- 
cept in  a  small  jobbing  way,  as  every- 
thing has  been  taken  out  of  growers' 
hands  and  no  large  quantities  are  offered 
anywhere. 
Almonds — 

Nonpareils    15y2@16  c 

I  X  L    14i/,@15  c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra    131/0  @  14  c 

Drakes    Ili4@ll-)4c 

Languedoc    11  ©llVoC 

Hardshells    8    @  SVoC 

Walnuts— Softshell,  No.  1...  15  c 

Standard    14y2C 

Softshell,  No.  2   11  c 

Budded    17y2C 

HONEY. 

All  the  better  descriptions  are  nominal, 
with  little  or  none  to  be  had,  while  other 
grades  are  dull  with  little  demand.  Prices 
remain  about  the  same  as  before  on  such 
stock  as  is  offered. 

Comb— White  Sage    Nominal. 

Extracted— Water  White  . .  Nominal. 

Light  Amber    7    @8  c 

Amber    5    @6  c 

Sacramento  River  Comb   12  @12y2C 

BEESWAX. 

Receives  little  attention  at  present,  but 
the  supply  is  not  large,  and  prices  are 
firmly  maintained. 

Light   27y2@30  c 

Dark    23    @26  c 


HOPS. 

There  has  been  considerable  activity  of 
old  crop  stock  in  the  Mendocino  and  So- 
noma districts  in  the  last  few  days,  and 
most  of  the  1910  hops  have  been  disposed 
of  at  about  the  prices  quoted.  These  are 
a  little  below  the  former  figures,  but 
high  prices  are  expected  on  the  coming 
crop. 

Hops,  1910  crop    17y,@20  c 

1911  Crop    15  @16y2C 

Live  Stock. 

DRESSED  MEAT. 

Beef  Steers,  per  lb   9    @10  c 

Cows    8    @9  c 

Heifers    8    @9  c 

Mutton:  Wethers    10  @10y.>c 

Ewes    8y2@  9  c 

Lambs   12    @13  c 

Hogs,  dressed    12  @12V<c 

LIVE  STOCK. 
Continued  light  offerings  of  live  stock 
are  keeping  the  market  firm,  and  have 
caused  some  further  advance  in  prices. 
All  descriptions  of  cattle  are  higher,  and 
hogs  are  fairly  firm,  though  the  demand 
for  the  latter  is  comparatively  light  at 
the  moment.  Ewes  are  easier.  Dressed 
beef  and  wethers  show  a  slight  advance. 
Gross  weight: 

Steers:   No.  1    5%@  Cy^c 

No.  2    5%@  6  c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1....    5    @  5i/4c 

No.  2    4%@  5  c 

Bulls  and  Stags   2y>@  4  c 

Calves:   Light    6y2@  7  c 

Medium    6    @  6y.c 

Heavy    5%@  6  c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy  ....  8  c 

150  to  250  lbs   8^4®  Sy.c 

100  to  150  lbs   814®  SVjC 

Common  Hogs,  per  lb   5  @ 

Small  prime  wethers    514 @  5y>c 

Large  prime  wethers    5^4®  5i^c 

Ewes    4yj®  4-)4c 

Lambs   .-.  .    6%®  7  c 

WOOL. 

So  fai-  there  have  been  no  new  develop- 
ments in  the  local  market,  but  prices  are 
expected  on  the  spring  clip  in  a  short 
time.  There  is  no  trading  of  any  conse- 
quence at  present. 
Fall  Clip- 
Mountain  Free    8    ®10  c 

Valley  Fall  and  Lamb   6    @  9  c 

Northern    6    ®  9  c 

Southern  Spring    10    @11  c 

Middle  Counties    12    @13  c 

Northern    15    @16  c 

HIDES. 

A  few  slight  advances  in  price  are 
noted,  due  mainly  to  the  improved  qual- 
ity of  offerings.  Buyers  are  taking  a 
little  more  interest,  but  the  market  is  by 
no  means  active. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  10  c 

Medium    9  c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  SVoc 
Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  8V&c 
Light  Cows,  30  to  50  ibs.  .  Sy^c 

Kip    10  ©lOVoC 

Veal    14  c 

Calf    15  c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    17    @18  c 

Dry  Bulls    15    @16  c 

Dry  Kip.  10  to  15   17  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   ley^c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   22  c 

Fail  Lambs    24    @40  c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools    $1.00®  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos.  60®  90c 
Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos.  .  .  40®  60c 
Spring  Lambs    25®  50c 

HORSES. 

Desirable  Drafters,  17o0  lbs.  up.$275®300 

Light  Drafters  1500  to  1650   225®27£ 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   200(?=()25i 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs.  175@200 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250. . .  125@150 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   135@150 

Young    200 

Old  Mares    100@150 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $250@300 

1100  lbs   200@225 

1000  lbs   150®175 

900  lbs   125@150 


If  a  man  can  write  a  better  book,  preach 
a  better  sermon,  or  make  a  better  mouse- 
trap than  his  neighbor,  though  he  builds 
his  house  in  the  woods,  the  world  will 
make  a  beaten  i)ath  to  his  door. — Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson. 


HENRY  WHEATLEY,  Napa,  (,'al.  Breeder  and 
Importer  of  Shires  and  Percherons. 


Benjamin  Franklin 

was  the  Discoverer 
of  the 

Qualities  of  Gypsum 
as  a  Fertilizer. 


He  Chose  an  Alkali  Flat  in  Pennsylvania  and  with  Gyp- 
sum Made  in  Large  Letters  on  the  Ground  the  Words, 

"THE  USES  OF  GYPSUM 
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Gysum  will  invigorate  an  exhausted  soil. 
Gysum  will  neutralize  the  black  alkali  soil. 
Gypsum  is  found  by  Alfalfa  Growers  to  be  a  rich  fertilizer. 
Gypsum  is  used  to  preserve  the  ammonia  compounds  in  barnyard 
miinures. 


Professor  Hilgard,  in  a  letter  relating  to  the  uses  of  Gypsum,  says  : 

"  In  case.s  of  alkali  soils,  Gypsum  can  be  unqualifiedly  recommended; 
in  ordinary  cases  it  can  be  positively  recommended  as  a  paying  fertilizer 
for  all  leguminous  crops,  and  in  cases  of  soils  exhausted  of  potash.  It 
can  be  recommended  f(jr  the  improvement  of  heavy  clay  soils  and  hard- 
pan,  which  are  hereby  softened  and  made  more  tillable." 


Composition  of  Gypsum 


46%  Sulphuric  Acid. 
33%  Lime. 
21%  Water. 


EMPIRE  LAND  PLASTER 

Is  manufactured  from  pure  white 
crystalline,  rock  by 

The 

Nevada 

Gypsum 

Company 

Pacific  Building 

San  Francisco,  California. 


WRITE   ROR  QUOXAXIOrsiS. 
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If  it  is  a  CULTIVATOR  you  want,  why 


not 


THE  BENICIA-ORR? 


The  Benicia-Orr  Cultivator  is  an  implement  with  new  and 
original  features,  which  has  been  designed  by  a  practical  field  man. 

It  has  been  thoroughly  tested  and  proven  superior  in  many  ijii- 
portant  particulars  to  any  other  cultivator  on  the  market. 

Our  space  won't  permit  an  extended  description,  but  the  man 
who  knows  vdll  note  that  amoutr  some  of  the  desirable  featiures  are: 
THE  FRAME  IS  LOW;  EXTENDS  OUT  BEYOND  AND  IN 
FRONT  OF  WHEELS  AND  DRIVER;  THE  ADJUSTING  LEVER 
IS  CONVENIENTLY  PLACED,  AND  THE  DRAFT  IS  APPLIED 
DIRECT. 

These  features,  combined  with  the  fact  that  the  driver's  weight 
equalizes  weight  of  frame,  insuring  ease  of  handling  and  a  perfect 
balance  in  every  position;  that  there  is  no  weight  on  horses'  necks, 
and  that  the  size  can  be  easily  changed  from  seven  to  nine  teeth, 
make  it  a  very  superior  implement. 

If  you  ever  used,  are  now  using,  or  expect  to  use.  a  cultivator, 
you  will  be  interested  in  this  new,  up-to-date  implement. 

If  there  is  no  agency  in  your  vicinity,  write  direct  to 


TO  THE  TRADE:     We  are 

receivinjr  numerous  in- 
i|uiries  for  this  implement. 
If  you  want  an  exclusive 
ajiency  write  us  today. 


BENim  IRON  WORKS 

8ik  PACIFIC  BUILDING 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

FACTORY:  BENICIA.  CAUFORNIA 


LEI  US  SEND  VOy  A 
SAMPLE  POMONA  PAIENT 
PRESSURE  GAIE. 

\«  riibluT  or  ivooiirn  fnrInK 
to  ro(  or  wriir  out.  AI>n<i- 
lutfly  .«al<'r  t  i  k  h  t  n  h  <■  n 
clOHefl.  l.ockinK  inrfliiinlNiii  Im 
l»rot«-<'t«Ml  neiiinxt  runt  or  cIok- 
Kini;  tvith  Miiiiil  or  <llr(.  Sim- 
ple 111  (MinMl rii4*l ii»n.  ('Ii4-np  In 
lirloe  mill  an  iltirable  an  moII<I 
Iron. 

THK  LOCKING  DEVICE 
Ih  tlir  Hiiiiplt'Nt  iiiiiile,  merely 
II  tapering  MiTew  ^vllh  Npllt 
tiiperliiK  nut  Nocket.  It  loekN 
the  4*over  In  any  ileMlreil  ponl- 
th»u  or  loekN  the  faeeM.  mak- 
ing an  A  HSOI.I TELY  W.\TI-'.H 
TKillT  .M>I\'r. 

T\V«)  FOOT  HAMII.E  KI  K- 
>  I  S  II  i:  n  A\  I  T  H  EVEIIY 
PRESS!  UE  (iATE  FHEE. 

ALSO  A  Fl  I.I,  LINE  OF 
CIR(  I  I.AR  VALVES  FOR  OH- 
CIIARU  A\n  ALFALFA  IR- 
RIf;ATH>\  CARRIED  IN 
STOCK. 

\\rlt«»  fi»r  ileMerlptl\ i»  elreii- 
lar  anil  price  lint. 


POMONA  MFG.  CO. 

POMONA,  CAL. 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contaliiB  many  new  and  valuable  Improvements,  same 
being  fully  explained  in  our  Rulletla  K-IO,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


mm  PATENT  WMER  BAUNCEO  VERTICAL  m' 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

The  pump  can  be  seen  In  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 


KROGH  MANUFACXURIIMG  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


SPRAYING    DOES  PAY 

WE  HAVE  A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF 

BUCKET  SPRAY  PUMPS 

BARREL  SPRAY  PUMPS 

POWER  SPRAY  PUMPS 

ALSO   DUST  SPRAYERS 

BAKER  6i  HAMILTON 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


SACRAMENTO 


LOS  ANGELES 


PEAR  -  BLIGHT 

Now  is  the  Time  to 
USE  OUR  REMEDY 

ROOT  BLIGHT 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  CIRCULAR  No.  5 

PEAR-BLIGHT  REMEDY  COMPANY 

VACAVILLE,  CAL. 


BULL  STRONG-MITE  PROOF 
'For  Field  Fencing  BEAUTIFUL 


ARBO 


'  POSTS ^ 


.CHEAPER  THAN  WOOD 
AMERICAN  STEEL  POST  CO.  CATALOGUE 

VIOLET  AND  SANTA  FE  AVE. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Ask  your 

dealer 

or 

write  us 
direct. 


WESTERN  F»IF»E  AND  STEEL  CO. 

8UCCES80RS  TO 
KRANCIS  SMITH  &  CO.,  Manulaclurcps  ol 


FOR  XOWM   WATER  WORKS 
Hydraallc,  Irrleatlon  and  Power  PlanU,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.    All  Size*. 
Office,  9  Fremont  Street.      Worki  at  8th  and  Town»end,  San  Pranclico,  California 
Water  and  OU  Tanks— all  sizes.  Coating  all  slzea  of  Plpea  with  Asphaltum 


VoLLXXXL    No.  n. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  MARCH  J8.  19U. 

Forty-first  Year. 

\ 


Tokay  Triumphs  and  Troubles. 

[As  indicating  certain  phases  of  the  table  grape 
problem  in  California  we  instance  some  require- 
ments of  success  with  the  Flame  Tokay.  This 
grape,  which  has  been  popular  ever  since  Cali- 
fornia grapes  began  to  move  overland  to  Eastern 
markets,  has  within  the  last  decade  accumulated 
such  public  favor  that  indiscriminate  planting, 
without  regard  to  the  natural  conditions  which 
seem  to  determine  color  and  quality  and  withoiit 
due  intention  to  practice  cultural  methods  which 
determine  size,  form  and  carrying  power,  has 
been  very  largely  undertaken.  Just  as  in  earlier 
years  hundreds  of 
acres  of  French 
prunes  were  planted 
on  interior  valley 
wheat  lands,  because 
of  the  prevalent  no- 
tion that  the  prune 
tree  could  go  un- 
pruned  and  needed 
no  attention  to  soil 
moisture,  or  other 
conditions  of  thrift 
and  productiveness, 
so  in  more  recent 
years  Tokay  grapes 
were  spread  in  all 
sorts  of  unsuitable 
places.  Just  as  it  was 
thought  that  prune 
growing  consisted  in 
planting  trees  and 
raking  up  dried  fruit 
from  the  ground  sur- 
face, so  it  was  held 
that  Tokay  grape 
growing  was  simply 
a  matter  of  sticking 
incuttingsand 
chucking  grapes  into 

shipping  boxes.  Hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of 
prune  trees,  planted  with  such  a  conception  of 
prune  growing,  no  longer  cumber  the  earth,  and 
it  is  only  reasonable  to  believe  that  a  similar  area 
of  table  grapes  will  disappear.  It  is  clear  enough 
now  that  table  grapes  will  not  pay  unless  they 
are  up  to  a  certain  standard  of  goodness  which 
the  shipping  trade  demands,  and  it  is  clear  also 
that  good  grapes  can  not  be  profitable  unless  they 
the  handled  aright  from  vineyard  to  iriarket. 

Simply  to  suggest  this  truth  and  not  to  repeat 
the  detailed  exposition  of  its  features,  which  have 
been  fully  set  forth  from  time  to  time  in  our 
columns,  we  give  as  well  as  the  camera  can  catch 
them,  the  characteristics  of  a  good  box  of  Tokay 
grapes  as  packed  in  the  vineyard  of  Mr.  B.  A. 
Towne  in  the  Lodi  district  of  San  Joaquin  county. 
We  naturally  take  a  particular  interest  in  the 
work  of  Mr.  Towne,  for  he  is  a  long-standing  sub- 
scriber of  the  P.\ciFic  Kdral  Pukss  and  has  prac- 
ticed for  son  e  time  what  we  have  often  preached 


to  our  patrons,  viz. :  the  advantage  of  preserving 
the  weekly  issues  and  binding  them  each  half 
year  into  a  volume,  all  the  contents  of  which  be- 
come available  for  reference  by  means  of  Ihe 
carefully  prepared  index  whicii  is  printed  upon 
the  last  page  of  the  last  issues  of  June  and  De- 
cember of  each  year.  This  may  seem  to  be  some- 
what apart  from  grape  growing,  but  it  is  not,  for 
everyone  who  has  such  volumes  has  the  essential 
facts  about  growing  Tokay  grapes  as  they  must 
be  grown  to  be  profitable. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  vast  difference  between 
reading  about  growing  grapes  and  doing  it  suc- 
cessfully, and  Mr.  Towne  has  that  difference  em- 
bodied in  his  practices.    One  who  recently  visited 


and  causes  was  pointedly  made  at  the  last  Cali- 
firnia  Fruit  Growers'  Convention  at  Stockton,  by 
Mr.  Frank  T.  Swett  of  ^lartinez,  who  has  studied 
the  situation  not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of 
a  general  experience  in  California  viticulture,  but 
through  experience  in  the  table  grape  districts  of 
the  interior  valley.  We  take  the  following  from 
J\Ir.  Swett's  statement. — Editor.] 

No  Hope  for  Low-Grade  Tokays. — There  are 
too  many  low-grade  Tokay  grapes  produced. 
Most  of  this  grade  are  sold  at  a  loss.  Owing  to 
rapid  increase  in  acreage,  there  is  very  little,  if 
any,  profit  in  growing  Tokays  of  only  average 
((uality.    There  is  no  overproduction  of  strictly 

high-grade  Tokays  of 


1 


A  Fine  Pack  of  Flame  Tokays  From  the  Lodi  District. 

his  place  assures  us  that  it  is  a  beauty  and  illus- 
trative of  what  is  best  in  home  making  on  a  ship- 
ping grape  basis.  His  grape  i)ackage,  as  shown 
by  the  photograph,  has  evidi  ntly  solidity  and 
strength  aiul  manifests  attention  to  the  nHpiire- 
ments  of  its  full  content  l)y  the  careful  cleating 
under  the  cover  so  that  the  enclosed  baskets  are 
held  firmly  with  just  the  right  pressure  upon  the 
fruit.  By  looking  closely  one  can  s(M'  that  each 
basket  has  a  stem-end  visible,  so  that  the  proper 
removal  of  the  fruit  by  the  purchaser  is  clearly 
indicated.  To  each  of  these  stem-ends  is  tied,  by 
a  delicate  strand  of  "baby  ribbon,"  a  facsimile 
of  the  medal  which  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Towne 
for  his  grapes  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition.  It 
seems  to  us  that  not  only  this  award,  but  the  vin- 
dication which  the  package  gives  to  Mr.  Towne 's 
regular  work,  may  be  fairly  counted  a  Tokay 
triumph. 

Some  Tokay  ti'ouhles  have  I)een  roughly  indi- 
cated.   A  more  specific  statement  of  their  nature 


high  color,  size  of 
berry,  and  attractive 
appearance  and  taste, 
properly  handled  and 
properly  packed. 
Vineyards  producing 
low-grade  Tokays 
should  be  grafted 
over  or  dug  out.  A 
good  alfalfa  field  is 
worth  from  $50  to 
$100  an  acre  more 
than  a  poor  vineyard. 
If  you  are  thinking 
of  planting  Tokays 
on  land  which  can 
produce  only  an  av- 
erage or  middling 
grade  of  Tokay : 
don 't ! 

High  Value  Imper- 
ative.— In  districts 
devoted  almost  en- 
tirely to  grape  cul- 
ture labor  conditions 
are  rapidly  becoming 
intolerably  e  x  p  e  n- 
sive.  In  such  dis- 
tricts the  planting  of  suitable  fruits  and  other 
crops  which  are  harvested  in  June,  July  and 
August  should  encouraged  so  as  to  secure  a 
resident  pojjulation  of  skilled  fruit  laborers.  In 
sj)ite  of  better  rru^thods  of  marketing  and  of 
some  progress  in  standardizing,  if  the  Tokay  crop 
of  1911  is  a  full  crop  per  acre,  the  total  output, 
owing  to  increasing  acreage,  will  glut  existing 
markets,  resulting  in  heavy  losses  to  at  least  five 
per  cent  of  the  growers. 

How  to  Avert  Losses. — A  very  heavy  load  of 
grapes  on  a  vitu'  nutans  jioor  color,  deficient  sugar 
and  poor  cai'rying  and  kee])ing  qualities.  If  your 
vines  set  more  fruit  than  they  can  properly  ma- 
tiu-e,  pull  off  a  third  of  it.  You  will  make  more 
clear  money  out  of  what  is  left. 

On  soils  where  Tokays  grow  in  large  compact 
clusters,  late  in  ri[)ening  and  green  in  the  centers, 
it  j)ays  to  use  scissors  and  thin  out  the  berries 
during  June,  when  they  are  the  size  of  buckshot 
{Continued  on  Page  S13.) 
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California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  .Afrfic'ture'  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m..  Mar.  14,  1911: 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Temi)era- 
ture  Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  l>ate. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Eureka  

.14 

25.37 

.34.91 

64 

40 

Red  Biull  

.20 

22.41 

19.41 

74 

42 

Sacramento  

.29 

21.0(5 

l.j.39 

68 

44 

San  Francisco .. 

.48 

24.29 

18.09 

71 

46 

San  Jose  

.38 

22.74 

10.60 

70 

40 

Fresno  

1.32 

10.12 

7.28 

72 

42 

lndei)endence... 

..5() 

5.48 

7.11 

64 

30 

San  l.iuis  Obispo 

2.4(; 

32. 3S 

1-5.83 

80 

48 

Los  Angeles  

1(!.07 

12.49 

84 

46 

San  Diego  

.40 

11.12 

8.01 

76 

46 

The  Week. 

The  north  winds  have  been  driukiii'-  up  surplus 
surface  nioistiiro  rapidly  this  week,  and  it  be- 
hooves everyone  to  l)e  ready  to^ieize  the  laud  with 
plows,  disks,  cultivators  and  harrows  just  as  soon 
as  it  comes  into  working  condition.  It  is  dan- 
gerous to  let  it  dry  hard  and  hope  for  showers  to 
mellow  it  for  later  working.  We  have  had  a 
number  of  years  when  hol)e  deferred  made  the 
heart  siek  and  induced  paralysis  later  in  the 
season.  The  land  is  deeply  wet,  which  makes  a 
waiting  game  somewhat  less  dangerous,  perhaps, 
and  yet  a  waiting  game  is  usuallj"  a  losing  game. 
Look  to  it  then ;  harrow  the  crusted  grain ;  disk 
the  cru.sted  alfalfa  if  the  plants  are  old  enough 
to  be  well  established;  disk  or  harrow  the  land 
j)reviously  plowed  which  is  to  be  used  for  sum- 
mer crops,  or  plow  at  once  and  harrow,  if  land 
for  May  planting  is  still  unbroken.  All  that  we 
have  printed  from  time  to  time  about  springtime 
practices  in  dry  farming  should  now  be  applied. 
The  old  gambling  on  si)ring  showers  should  be 
abandoned.  AVe  take  that  our  fruit  growing  read- 
ers are  already  too  wise  to  let  the  oi-chard  and 
vineyard  lie  beyond  good  working  condition, 
hoping  for  later  returns  of  such  condition,  but 
they  have  a  duty  in  brother-keeping  to  discharge. 
Yell  over  the  fence  to  the  tenderfoot  to  get  busy, 
turn  under  the  weeds  and  mellow  the  surface  as 
fast  as  he  can  and  not  lease  his  premises  for  a 
brickyard. 

We  hojie  our  grain  growers  will  get  particu- 
larly busy  on  better  spring  work  along  this  line, 
l)ccause  we  must  have  as  much  wheat  as  possible 
this  year  if  we  are  going  to  start  in  on  the  cereal 
game  as  we  suggested  last  week.  The  reduced 
freight  rates,  which  we  indicated  as  coming,  have 
arrived.  Just  after  our  last  issue  went  to  press, 
rates  were  cut  in  two  by  the  Portland  and  Asiatic 
Steamship  Company  for  the  transportation  of 
wheat  from  Portland  to  the  far  East  and  a  reduc- 
tion of  about  35  per  cent  was  made  for  carrying 
flour  from  Portland  to  the  various  ports  beyond 
the  Pacific.  The  new  tariff  is  $1.50  on  wheat  and 
$2  a  ton  on  Hour.  Formerly  there  was  a  charge 
of  $3  a  ton  for  the  transportation  of  each  of  these 
cereals.  It  is  announced  that  the  new  tariff  will 
remain  in  force  throughout  March  and  April.  If 
the  northern  lines  are  still  quoting  low  rates  after 
the  expiration  of  April,  it  is  luiderstood  that  the 


same  policy  will  be  followed  by  other  lines  of 
steamers.  This,  in  view  of  the  needs  in  China, 
is  likely  to  reduce  the  Pacific  Coast  visible  supply 
to  a  minimum,  and  we  ought  to  be  shippers  and 
not  buyers  of  wheat  this  year. 

And  then  if  we  do  not  a.ssert  ourselves  pretty 
strongly  in  wheat  very  soon  we  may  have  here- 
after to  hold  our  peace.  According  to  Consular 
reports  just  out,  China  may  not  only  refuse  our 
flour,  but  may  take  a  whack  at  our  markets  with 
an  export  surplus.  These  reports  indicate  that  in 
the  event  of  short  crops  in  China  or  excessively 
high  ])riees  for  rice,  there  may  be  from  time  to 
time  openings  for  American  flour,  but  these  can 
only  be  spasmodic  at  best.  China  admits  flour 
without  duties  and  forbids  flour  exports  without 
special  permission,  but  the  report  anticipates  a 
change  in  this  regulation  in  the  near  future,  whicli 
will  give  to  the  native  mills  the  stimulus  of  a 
foreign  export  trade.  Of  course  this  is  all 
prophecy  and  may  not  be  inspired,  but  it  indicates 
that  we  should  get  out  of  the  buying  of  bread- 
stuffs  from  outside  States  and  countries  because 
we  can  do  this  without  reducing  our  output  of 
other  products.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  buying 
China  flour  and  lose  the  by-products  which  our 
iiu'at  and  milk  industries  will  continually  need  in 
increasing  amounts.  Tlierefore  our  grain  growing 
and  milling  industries  should  be  promoted. 


Wiiat  a  strange  reversal  of  judgment  nuiy  be 
brought  about  by  the  real  chemistry  of  things. 
The  handing  of  it  lemon  may  become  the  token  of 
beneficent  kindliness  and  not  otherwise,  as  it  seems 
to  stand  now  in  the  ptiblic  mind.  We  are  told 
from  Washington  that  Dr.  Dunlap,  of  the  bureau 
of  chemistry,  has  discovered  that  sodium  citrate, 
a  jiroduct  made  from  the  acid  of  the  lemon,  when 
mixed  with  milk,  prevents  the  coagulation  of  milk 
in  the  stomach  and  facilitates  its  assimilation. 
The  use  of  this  by-product  of  the  lemon  as  a  "pro- 
tective colloid."  the  doctor  says,  is  especially 
valuable  in  the  ease  of  infant  feeding  when  there 
is  an  acid  stomach.  It  really  looks  as  though  all 
the  milk-shali,es  of  the  country  might  become 
active  in  pouring  out  "lactade"  to  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  the  California  lemon.  We  have  long 
had  a  carefully  concealed  notion  that  the  common 
idea  of  the  danger  in  the  mixture  of  mWk  and  fruit 
juices  was  a  prejudice,  but  have  not  luid  the 
courage  of  our  convictions  either  to  try  or  to  com- 
mend it.  W^e  do  so  now  boldly  on  the  authority 
of  the  Washington  chemist — with  the  suggestion, 
however,  that  .some  effective  stoiiiaehaehe  remedy 
l)e  kej)t  within  easy  reach. 


Speaking  about  lemons  reminds  us  that  evidence 
accumulates  that  our  position  of  last  week  was 
well  taken  that  the  name  Giorgio  is  nothing  to  be 
frightened  about.  Another  of  the  same  pa- 
trotiymie  has  just  entered  the  service  of  California. 
The  announcement  is  made  that,  at  the  Interna- 
tional Exposition  of  Industry  and  Labor,  which 
will  open  in  Turin,  Italy,  on  April  29  in  honor  of 
the  celebration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  a 
united  Italy,  California  will  be  represented  by  Mr. 
R.  Giorgio,  who  has  just  been  selected  for  the 
work  by  the  California  Development  Board.  He 
will  deliver  daily  lectures  on  California  and  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  and  distribute  litera- 
ture on  California  and  the  exposition.  Mr. 
Giorg'o  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Rome 
and  of  Stanford  University  and  teacher  of  modern 
languages.  Passing  events  thus  force  us  to  the 
conviction,  of  which  we  had  a  glimmering  im- 
pression last  week,  that  Avhile  united  Italy  is  a 
grand  thing  on  the  other  side  of  the  world  a 
divided  Italy  may  be  better  on  this  side — provid- 


ing we  get  the  better  half  to  pushing  our  lemon 
l)usiness  while  the  poorer  half  is  knocking  it. 

Last  harvest,  it  may  be  remembered,  we  had  the 
l)rotest  of  European  grain  farmers  against  aero- 
])Ianes  on  the  ground  that  the  wings  or  paddles 
thereof  battered  down  the  crops,  although  they 
might  not  come  into  actual  physical  contact  there- 
with. The  (piestion  arose  naturally  as  to  whether 
a  farmer  had  any  ownership  in  his  own  atmos- 
phere or  whether  he  was  to  have  it  knocked  about 
by  anyone  who  desired  to  invade  his  aerial  prop- 
erty. The  farmer  has  understood  from  the  begin- 
ning that  he  had  no  remedy  against  storms,  dis- 
turi)anee  by  angel's  wings  and  other  supernal 
things,  but  he  doubts  whether  any  mere  man  has  a 
right  to  project  into  his  share  of  the  sky  an  auto- 
mobiliilar  cross  between  a  windmill  and  a  thresh- 
ing machine — producing  destructive  disquiet,  to 
say  the  least  of  it.  The  question  now  arises  anew  in 
this  way :  The  laml)ing  season  is  in  full  swing  on 
Salisbury  jjlain  in  Hampshire,  England,  and, 
owing  to  the  frightening  roar  of  the  aeroplane 
engines — seven  aeroplanes  being  stationed  at  Lark 
Ilill  Down,  near  Stonehenge — many  of  the  ewes 
are  giving  birth  to  dead  lambs  and  are  themselves 
dying.  The  condition  becomes  national  because 
four  of  the  aeroplanes  belong  to  the  army.  The 
flock  owners  have  secured  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment to  roar  for  their  rights  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. We  have  the  fortitude  to  think  that  it  may 
!)(■  possible  to  get  a  decision  that  title  to  property 
and  redress  for  trespa.ss  may  go  at  least  as  far 
upward  as  it  does  sidewise  and  that  a  farmer's 
air  might  be  subject  to  his  orders  up  to  a  three- 
mile  limit.  Above  that  anyone  may  use  it  as  he 
sees  fit,  just  as  the  high  seas  are  universal  prop- 
erty. 


When  we  had  read  the  report  thus  far  and  de- 
cided upon  the  proper  protection  to  agriculture, 
as  just  intimated,  we  discovered  that  the  question 
is  reallj^  more  subtle  and  its  solution  correspond- 
ingly difficult.  Referring  to  the  ovine  aspect  of 
the  aeroplatie,  a  veteran  shepherd  said:  A  sheep 
is  one  of  the  timidest  animals  there  is.  These 
aeroplanes  are  like  a  terrible  new  kind  of  dog 
which  they  can't  see.  No  sheep,  to  my  knowledge, 
ever  looked  up  in  the  air,  and  consequently  when 
they  hear  the  roaring  they  don't  know  which 
way  to  run.  If  they  could  only  see  something 
coming  for  them,  they  would  not  be  so  fright- 
ened, because  they  would  then  know  which  way 
to  run."  This  is  a  very  delicate  piece  of  sheep 
psychology  which  we  cannot  expound,  but  the 
practical  adjustment  would  not  be  diffictdt.  Avi- 
ators should  be  required  by  parliament  to  put  a 
bhie  dog  in  every  sheep  i)asture  before  they  cross 
the  air  above  it. 


There  is  a  matter  now  pending  before  the  legis- 
lature in  which  all  who  joy  to  dip  into  the  springs 
of  publie  prosperity  should  take  active  interest. 
The  proposition  to  create  a  State  con.servation 
commission  for  the  study  of  irrigation,  water 
power,  mines  and  mining,  drainage,  etc.,  and  the 
I)reparation  of  legislation  along  the.se  lines,  has 
l)assed  the  assembly  and  has  been  favorably  rec- 
ommended to  the  senate.  The  number  of  commis- 
sioners has  been  reduced  to  three,  and  there  should 
be  public  pressure  exerted  that  one  of  them  should 
be  an  acknowledged  expert  in  irrigation  and  an 
expert  whose  quality  and  disinterestedness  should 
be  beyond  all  question.  We  believe  that  Governor 
Johnson  is  ready  to  recognize  this  fact  on  his  own 
part,  but  he  .should  be  strengthened  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  such  is  aLso  the  public  desire.  There  is 
opportunity  then  that  those  who  have  such  con- 
victions should  make  them  known  in  whatever 
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way  they  deem  best.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  (jiies- 
tion  which  would  come  before  this  commission, 
which  seems  destined  to  be  created,  beg'ins  to  com- 
pare in  importance  to  California  with  that  of 
irrigation  legislation.  We  have  more  land  irri- 
gated in  California,  more  irrigated  farms  and 
more  irrigators  than  in  any  other  State  of  this 
country.  In  no  State  does  irrigated  land  pro- 
duce crops  of  a  higher  value,  and  in  no  State  has 
water  for  irrigation  sold  at  as  high  prices  as  in 
California.  In  spite  of  this,  California  is  still 
among  the  few  States  that  have  not  provided  sys- 
tems of  public  control  of  the  acquirement  and 
definition  of  water  rights.  Previous  efforts  to 
remedy  this  condition  failed  not  only  because  they 
were  opposed  by  the  so-called  "special  interests," 
but  also  because  they  were  misunderstood.  If 
such  a  commission  as  is  contemplated  by  the  bill 
now  before  the  legislature  is  appointed,  any  legis- 
lation that  is  recommended  will  jjrobably  have 
the  support  of  the  State  administration.  There 
should  be,  therefore,  a  man  on  the  commission 
who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  both  the  kind  of 
irrigation  legislation  California  needs  and  the 
efforts  that  have  already  been  made  to  get  it. 
Oovernor  Johnson  unquestionably  will  appoint 
on  this  commission  the  very  best  men  he  can  find, 
but  possibly  he  has  not  had  time  to  acquaint  him- 
self fully  with  the  pre-eminent  importance  of  some 
phases  of  irrigation  rights  and  laws. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Olive  Growing. 

To  the  Editor :  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  in  your 
line  to  furnish  the  information  I  seek,  but,  if  it 
is,  I  would  have  you  state  how  I  can  procure  re- 
liable data  as  to  the  profits  in  olive  growing  in 
this  State,  excluding  consideration  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  income  resulting  from  advertising. 
For  some  reason  we  see  comparatively  little  about 
the  olive,  and  still  less  that  would  encourage  one 
to  put  out  an  orchard,  notwithstanding  that  we 
luive  some  ideal  conditions  for  its  growth.  Does 
this  imjily  that  other  cro])s  promise  better  returns, 
or  is  it  because  most  of  the  orchards  have  been 
planted  in  less  favorable  localities? — Enquirer, 
Los  Angeles  county. 

We  do  not  consider  it  our  province  to  advise 
people  as  to  lines  of  investment.  That  is  a  busi- 
ness consideration  which  each  must  undertake 
for  himself  after  securing  information  enough  to 
influence  his  judgment.  Professor  Bailey  of  Cor- 
nell University  is  credited  with  impressing  upon 
a  graduate  of  that  institution  that  he  might  "se- 
lect a  wife  for  a  man,  but  never  tell  him  what  to 
plant." 

Just^at  present  olives  are  a  pr(>ductive  fruit  to 
plant,  because  the  price  is  very  high  and  the  sup- 
ply inadequate.  At  the  same  time  there  has  been 
so  much  disappointment  in  the  non-bearing  of 
olive  trees  which  grow  thriftily  that  one  is  hardly 
safe  in  planting  olives  except  in  places  where  they 
have  demonstrated  their  satisfactory  bearing  and 
in  choosing  actually  the  same  varieties  which  are 
now  bearing  well  under  the  local  conditions.  Lack 
of  interest  in  the  olive  is  largely  due  to  disap- 
pointment in  the  bearing.  When  olive  canners  in 
Los  Angeles  are  obliged  to  purchase  olives  over 
500  miles  away  and  to  pay  as  much  as  .$100  per 
ton  for  the  fruit  plus  the  cost  of  transportation, 
it  is  clear  that  more  olives  can  be  profitably  grown, 
but  whether  the  tree  will  actually  produce  them 
in  certain  localities  is  a  matter  which  must  be 
determined  before  it  can  be  said  whether  the  plant 
will  be  profitable  or  not. 

Creamery  Wastes  for  Irrigation. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  tell  us  whether  the 
waste  water  from  a  creamery,  pumped  into  a 


ditch  and  used  for  irrigating  sandy  loam  orchard 
land,  or  nursery  stock,  would  be  in  any  way  in- 
jurious to  the  land  or  the  trees?  The  water  con- 
tains enough  milk  to  color  it  somewhat,  also  a 
little  salt  from  the  wash  water  from  the  churn, 
and  a  little  solution  of  soap  powder,  the  salt  and 
soap  not  in  quantities  sufficient  to  be  perceptible. 
The  sewage  is  fermented  when  it  is  pumped  on 
the  land,  though  it  passes  through  a  septic  tank 
previously.  The  sewage  is  not  used  alone  for 
irrigating,  but  other  water  is  put  in  with  it  at 
time  of  irrigating,  diluting  the  sewage.  What 
we  wish  to  know  is  whether  there  is  anything 
in  sewage,  thus  used,  that  would  injure  land  or 
trees.  Some  claim  it  would  be  beneficial. — Irri- 
gator, Stanislaus  county. 

Whether  the  water  would  be  desirable  or  in- 
jurious in  irrigation  would  depend  entirely  upon 
the  amounts  of  salt  and  alkaline  washing  mate- 
rials which  it  carries.  This  would  be  governed, 
of  course,  by  the  amount  of  fresh  water  used  for 
dilution  in  the  irrigation  ditch.  There  are  two 
ways  to  determine  the  question.  One  would  be 
to  make  an  analysis  of  a  sample  of  the  water 
taken  when  it  contains  the  largest  amount  of 
these  materials  after  the  dilution  with  ditch 
water. 

Another  and  thoroughly  practicable  way  would 
be  to  plant  some  corn,  squashes,  barley,  and  other 
plants,  so  that  they  would  be  freely  irrigated  by 
the  water  during  one  growing  season.  This 
would  be  rather  better  than  an  analysis,  because 
everybody  could  see  whether  the  plants  grew 
well  or  not,  and  would  be  apt  to  be  better  con- 
vinced by  what  they  see  than  by  an  opinion  which 
a  chemist  might  give  on  the  basis  of  an  analysis. 
No  generalization  as  to  the  condition  of  such 
waste  waters  would  be  of  any  particular  use. 
The  question  would  still  return  to  the  condition 
of  the  water  which  you  were  actually  using  in 
your  own  case.  The  use  of  this  water  on  a 
sandy  loam  would  obviously  be  less  injurious 
than  upon  a  heavy  retentive  soil.  Our  opinion 
is  that  the  water  would  not  be  injurious,  but  that 
does  not  prove  anything. 

Train  a  Tree  in  the  Way  It  Should  Go. 

To  the  Editor :  I  know  something  about  prun- 
ing fruit  trees,  but  meet  with  one  difficulty  which 
I  have  not  learned  how  to  get  around.  In  short- 
ening back  long,  slim  limbs  the  side  shoots  come 
out,  and  one  soon  has  a  lot  of  ugly,  crooked  limbs 
to  look  at.  There  are  a  number  of  orchards  here 
being  spoiled  in  that  way.  Will  you  please  tell 
me  how  to  avoid  this. — Subscriber,  Greenfield. 

We  know  no  way  you  can  secure  a  low-heading, 
good-shaped  tree  without  cutting  back  the 
branches.  Afterward  you  can  improve  the  form 
by  selecting  shoots  which  are  going  in  directions 
which  you  prefer,  or  you  can  cut  back  the  shoots 
afterward  to  a  bud  which  will  start  in  the  direc- 
tion which  you  desire.  In  this  way  the  progress- 
ive shaping  of  the  tree  must  be  pursued.  If  you 
only  have  a  few  trees  and  can  afford  the  time, 
you  can,  of  course,  bend  and  tie  the  branches  as 
they  grow,  so  that  they  will  take  directions  which 
seem  to  you  better,  but  this  is  not  practicable 
in  orcharding  on  a  commercial  scale.  There  is 
no  disadvantage  in  crooked  branches  in  a  fruit 
tree,  but  they  should  crook  in  desirable  direc- 
tions, and  that  is  where  the  art  in  pruning  comes 
in. 


Which  Alfalfa? 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  going  to  sow  30  acres  of 
alfalfa  at  Orland.  Would  you  advise  the  use  of 
Turkestan  seed?  With  what  success  has  it  met  in 
California  or  elsewhere?  What  seed  would  you 
advise  using  and  how  much? — Subscriber,  Ver- 
nalis. 

We  are  advising  everybody  to  make  his  chief 
sowing  of  the  common  or  Chile  alfalfa,  which  has 


been  grown  so  successfully  for  so  many  years. 
We  also  advise  everyone  who  is  sowing  a  consid- 
erable acreage  to  put  in  a  piece  of  Turkestan  and 
Arabian,  each  by  itself,  so  that  the  behavior  of 
the  newer  kinds  can  be  locally  compared.  These 
varieties  are  promising  and  are  making  a  longer 
growing  season  because  they  are  active  at  winter 
temperatures  which  are  too  low  for  the  common 
variety.  They  are  also  leafy  and  not  so  much 
objection  is  being  realized  to  the  Turkestan  be- 
cause of  stemminess  as  was  anticipated.  We 
doubt,  however,  that  any  new  kind  is  yet  entitled 
to  displace  the  old.  The  sowing  averages  20  lbs. 
per  acre. 


Planting  in  Mud. 

To  the  Editor :  Please  advise  us  why  ground 
loses  its  vitality  or  its  growing  qualities  when  it 
is  plowed  or  stirred  when  wet,  and  does  this  act 
in  all  kinds  of  soil  in  the  same  way?  We  are 
planting  a  fig  and  olive  orchard  at  the  present 
time,  but  through  an  error  some  were  planted 
when  the  ground  was  extremely  wet.  The  holes 
were  dug  before  the  rain  and  after  a  heavy  rain 
they  started  to  plant.  After  placing  the  trees  in 
the  holes,  filled  them  half  full  with  wet  dirt,  in 
fact  so  wet  that  it  was  actually  slush.  What 
would  you  advise  under  the  circumstances  and 
what  can  be  done  to  counteract  this?  We  have 
not  finished  filling  in  the  holes  since  the  planting 
was  done,  which  was  about  a  week  ago. — Begin- 
ner, Fresno. 

The  soil  loses  its  vitality  after  working  when 
too  wet,  because  it  is  thrown  into  bad  mechanical 
(or  physical)  condition  and  therefore  becomes 
difficult  of  root  extension  and  of  movement  of 
moisture  and  air.  How  easily  soil  may  be  thrown 
into  bad  mechanical  condition  depends  upon  its 
character.  A  light  sandy  loam  could  be  plowed 
and  trees  planted  as  you  describe  without  serious 
injury  perhaps,  while  such  a  treatment  of  a  clay 
would  bring  a  plant  into  the  midst  of  a  soil  brick 
which  would  cause  it  to  spindle  and  perhaps  to 
fail  outright.  Your  errant  practice  in  planting 
may  then  be  negligible  or  it  may  seriously  inter- 
fere with  the  growth  of  the  trees.  The  best  treat- 
ment would  consist  in  keeping  the  soil  around 
the  roots  continually  moist,  yet  not  too  wet.  The 
upper  part  of  the  holes  should  be  filled  loosely 
and  the  ground  kept  from  surface  compacting. 
The  maintenance  of  such  a  condition  during  the 
coming  summer  will  probably  allow  the  trees  to 
overcome  the  mistake  made  at  their  planting, 
unless  the  soil  should  be  a  tough  adobe  or  other 
soil  which  has  a  disposition  to  act  like  cement. 


Eucalyptus  in  Mendocino. 

To  the  Editor :  Will  you  kindly  inform  me 
about  the  suitability  of  eucalyptus  of  the  land  and 
climate  of  the  region  directly  east,  seven  or  eight 
miles  from  Mendocino?  Will  seedlings  live 
through  the  dry  season  of  the  first  year  without 
artificial  watering,  and  will  they  stand  frost? 
Have  you  records  of  the  lowest,  highest  and  av- 
erage mean  temperature  of  the  locality  and  the 
amount  of  annual  rainfall  ?^ — R.  E.  C,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Eucalyptus  trees  will  accept  almost  any  soil 
which  will  grow  crops,  and  the  growth  will  be 
proportionate  to  the  amount  of  moisture  avail- 
able. They  are,  however,  strictly  limited  by 
temperature  and  should  not  be  planted  where  a 
temperature  as  low  as  18  degrees  above  zero  is 
to  be  expected,  for  this  has  killed  old  trees  to  the 
ground.  Young  trees  are  relatively  more  liable 
to  injury.  Seedlings  will  grow  without  irriga- 
tion if  the  soil  is  not  too  dry,  and  on  soils  reason- 
ably retentive  will  live  through  if  decently  culti- 
vated. We  have  no  temperature  records  for  the 
district  which  you  mention.  The  rainfall  is  pre- 
sumably large. 
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Horticulture. 


SPRAYING  IS  NOT  ALL  OF  IT. 

"We  have  had  so  many  lettei's  of  late  askiiitr  "s 
"wiiat  kind  of  spray  to  use  for  fruit  trees."  or 
"what  kind  of  spray  to  use  on  peach  trees."  that 
wo  are  often  tempted  to  answer:  if  you  do  not 
know  what  you  are  to  spray  for.  do  not  spray  at 
ail.  This,  of  course,  woidd  be  a  little  ill-natured, 
and  we  have  to  beat  around  to  find  out  whether 
the  correspondent  really  has  any  reason  for  spray- 
infr.  and  .just  what  it  is.  I'ossibly  we  can  nuiny  of 
us  lielped  by  readiiifr  a  coni])ilation  which  Mr. 
W.  (r.  lliinimel  recently  made  for  the  Fresno  Re- 
publican. ;\Ir.  Hummel,  if  we  nnstake  not,  is  a 
Fresno  lii^di  school  principal  who  has  taken  a 
keen  interest  in  making  h's  work  valuable  ajjri- 
culturally,  and  his  constituents  ou.sht  to  ap[)re- 
ciate  that  ambition.    In  a  recent  writinji.  he  said: 

A  California  E.xperiment  Station  circular  in- 
forms us  that  the  chief  mistakes  in  applyiu},' 
remedies  for  insects  are:  (1)  Applications  when 
there  is  absolutely  no  need  for  treatment — when 
there  is  nothiufr  to  destroy  or  prevent.  (2)  Ajjpli- 
cations  wi-oiifriy  timed;  either  applied  before  there 
is  any  chance  to  produce  good  results,  or  after  the 
in.jury  has  been  done.  As  an  example,  cases  of 
application  of  a  winter  wash  to  apple  trees  for 
the  codling  moth  are  noted.  "The  time  might 
«.s  well  have  been  spent  upon  whitewashing  the 
r'enee,  so  far  as  any  effect  upon  the  insect  is  con- 
cerned." (.3)  The  wrong  kind  of  apjilieation  is 
chosen  for  a  particular  trouble,  so  that  no  results 
can  follow.  The  use  of  paris  green  for  sucking 
insects  is  one  of  the  commonest  of  this  kind  of 
mistakes.  (4)  Aj)plications  are  often  for  troubles 
that  are  incurable  by  any  known  method,  (o) 
E.xpensive  methods  are  employed  when  cheaper 
ones  will  accom|)lish  the  results  as  well,  both  as 
to  material  used  and  the  labor  employed.  I'nder 
this  head  the  "use  of  many  of  the  proprietary  mix- 
tures on  the  market  must  be  condenuied.  "Xo 
more  time  should  be  sjient  upon  a  tree  in  apply- 
ing summer  sprays  than  is  necessary  to  thor- 
oughly wet  it.  and  if  it  is  allowed  to  drip,  too 
much  has  been  i)ut  on.  For  an.v  but  winter  washes 
the  truck  or  wagon  need  not  stop  at  all  while  the 
spraying  is  being  done,  and  those  nuuiii)ulaf ing 
the  nozzle  should  ride.  The  labor  in  s[)raying 
.should  be  the  least  item,  while  now  it  is  generally 
the  largest."  (6)  The  ingredii'uts  of  remedies  as 
purcha.sed  are  frecpiently  of  poor  quality.  This 
may  occur  because  of  the  dishonesty  of  a  dealer, 
but  more  often,  probably,  because  of  the  wish  of 
lh(?  purchaser  to  secure  a  cheap  article  and  his 
lack  of  care  as  to  the  (juality.  If  the  pui-cha.ser 
iloes  not  insist  upon  getting  good  chemicals,  how- 
ever, his  money  and  labor  are  likely  to  be  ex- 
pended in  vain. 

It  is  true  that  mistakes  of  judgnienl  will  in- 
evitably occur  occasionally  and  will  cause  losses 
in  this  as  in  any  other  o|)eration  :  but  the  mistakes 
enumerated  might  be  avoided  to  a  greater  extent. 
Moreover,  if  the  insect  |)ests  and  diseases  of  plants 
are  to  be  successfully  fought,  it  nuist  be  remem- 
bered that  spraying  is  not  the  only  means  of  con- 
trolling them.  S|)ecial  methods  of  cultivation, 
soil  treatment,  sajiitation,  etc.,  are  valuable  aids 
and  means  in  their  control  which  .should  he  prac- 
ticed in  those  cases  in  which  tln'y  have  been  shown 
to  be  especially  aj)i)licab]e. 

\or  should  sjn'aying  be  hailed  as  a  sure  mellioil 
of  making  orchards  and  other  fruit  plantations 
fruitful,  as  has  been  the  case  in  some  instances. 
The  tree  or  vine  nuist  grow  and  develop  projierly 
before  it  can  bear  fruit,  and  this  growth  depends 
upon  food  and  proper  conditions  of  soil  and  food 
even  more  than  it  does  upon  the  accident  of  iiri- 
nuinity  from  in.sects  and  fungi.  Tillage,  fertiliz- 
ing, and  pruning  are  all  funilamental  operations 
upon  which  permanent  success  in  fruit  growing 
nuist  depend  mori'  than  u[)on  spraying.  Spraying 
does  not  correct  the  faults  of  j)oor  tillage,  nor  of 
insufficient  plant  food,  nor  of  neglect  in  priming, 
nor  of  uni)rotitable  varieties.  It  is  only  one  of  the 
various  elements  which  enter  into  suecessfid  fruit 
growing. 


POISONED  TWIGrS  FOR  RABBITS. 

Those  who  desire  to  try  something  else  than 
has  been  proposed  for  killing  rabbits  in  the  or- 


chard may  be  interested  in  prescrijitions  given 
by  Mr.  J.  ('.  Cunningham  of  the  Kansas  Agricul- 
tural Station  as  follows: 

Sulphate  of  strychnine,  1  pait ;  borax,  one-third 
jiart :  white  syrup,  1  part :  water,  10  parts.  Put 
the  mixture  into  a  jug  or  large  bottle  and  shake 
well.  Cut  fresh  twigs — apple  water  sj)routs  are 
best — and  with  a  small  brush  paint  them,  espe- 
cially over  the  terminal  bud,  with  the  above  prep- 
aration. Scatter  the  twigs  in  the  runways  and 
about  the  trees  where  the  rabbits  feed.  Stock 
or  fowls  will  not  Jiiolest  this  poison,  and  it  is  said 
that  dogs  may  eat  the  dead  ral)bits  and  suffer  no 
ill  effects. 

The  AVestern  Australia  Dei)artment  of  Agricul- 
ture recommends  a  poison  somewhat  similar.  Dis- 
solve 1V-;  ounces  strychnine  in  1  quart  of  vine- 
gar: dilute  with  ">  gallons  of  water;  add  2  poinids 
of  Hour  and  1  pouiul  of  sugar:  stir  well  and 
apply  to  twigs  as  reconnnended  above. 

A  jam  made  of  fruit  and  sugar  is  readily  eaten 
by  the  rabbits.  Chop  apples  or  melons  into  small 
cubes.  Add  sugar  equal  to  one-half  the  weight 
of  the  fruit.  Boil  until  the  mass  forms  a  thick 
jam.  Ad(.l  .strychnine,  either  powdered  or  dis- 
solved, at  the  rate  of  1  ounce  to  25  pounds  of 
the  jam,  and  mix  thoroughly. 


Citrus  Fruits. 


THE  "WITHER-TIP"  ON  CALIFORNIA 
CITRUS  TREES. 

By  Mr.  K.  O.  Essie,  Ilorticultui'al  ( 'otiuiiissioncr 
of  Ventura  County,  at  the  Fruit  Growers ' 
Convention  at  San  Bernardino. 

I  The  work  of  Mr,  Essig  .shows  clearly  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  a  thoroughly  trained  expert 
in  injurious  insects  and  plant  diseases  as  a  county 
horticultural  commissioner.  Such  a  man  may  be 
as  good  as  any  other  in  the  executive  phases  of 
his  of!ice.  and.  beyoiul  that,  he  can  have  real, 
first-hand  knowledge  of  the  faunal  and  fungal 
phenomena  with  which  he  has  to  deal.  It  is  this 
knowledge  which  wins  him  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  the  growers,  who  can  lean  ui)on  him 
for  information  and  guidance.  All  counties  in 
which  fruit-growing  is  an  important  industry  will 
ere  long  have  such  a  qualified  officer  in  charge 
of  the  county  horticulture.  A  fuller  account  of 
-Mr.  Essig's  work  witli  " wither-tij) "  nuiy  be  found 
in  the  Pomona  College  .louriuil  of  Economic  Bot- 
any, Vol.  1,  Xo.  1.  published  at  Claremont,  Cali- 
fornia. ElUTOI!.  I 

In  California  the  diseases  known  as  "wither- 
tip,"  "leaf  spot,"  "tear  stain,"  "lemon  spot," 
etc.,  may  be  found  in  practically  every  citrus- 
growing  section,  but  it  is  not  contended  that  it 
has  been  doing  damage  in  all.  In  Ventura  county 
the  writer  has  collected  specimens  of  the  leaf- 
spot  in  ail  parts.  includ"ng  those  .sections  furthest 
away  from  the  coast.  The  fiuigus  seems  to  thrive 
best  in  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Paula,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  lemon  groves  are  sitiuited  nuich 
nearer  the  coast  aiul  are  subject  tn  more  cold 
and  dampness  at  Oxnard  than  at  this  ])lacc.  Xo 
serious  attacks  on  the  oranges  trees  have  been 
noticed  at  Ventura,  which  is  situated  right  on 
the  sea  boi'dcr. 

On  the  Leaves.  -The  iiresence  of  the  fungus 
( ( 'olletotricum  gloeosporioides)  which  causes  the 
disea.se  is  best  told  by  its  appearance  on  the 
leaves.  The  most  common  forms  are  leaf-spots 
which  show  up  while  the  leaves  are  still  clinging 
to  the  tree  and  appear  to  be  healthy  in  every 
other  way.  The  spot  is  usually  light  brown  to 
nearly  colorless,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  very 
characteri.stic  brown  ring  which  se])arates  the 
dead  from  the  living  tissues  of  the  leaf.  Arising 
u[)(m  the  dead  discolored  spot  are  numeroiis 
minute  dark  acervuli  (fruiting  bodies  of  the 
fungus").  The  spots  may  begin  at  any  point  of 
infection  and  s])read  so  as  to  run  into  each  other 
almost  entirely  destroying  the  texture  of  the  leaf. 
They  nuiy  start  at  the  tip-end  or  at  an  edge  and 
cut  out  deep  jnargins.  It  appears  that  this  con- 
dition is  I)rouglit  about  by  the  fact  that  after  the 
infection  .started  the  leaf  was  able  to  retain 
enough  vigor  to  resist  the  attacks,  so  that  tlu'  dis- 
eased areas  only  were  killed,  in.stead  of  the  entire 
leaf  succunil)ing  and  falling  off  as  is  usually  the 
case. 


This  latter  form  is  perhaps  the  most  common 
iiidicalion  of  wither-tip  on  the  lemon  trees.  The 
leaves  first  turn  a  sickly  yellow  color,  gradually 
become  brown  and  fall  to  the  ground.  Many  may 
fall  while  .still  in  the  yellow  state,  while  large 
numbers  have  been  collected  and  the  wither-tip 
obtained  from  them,  which  were  still  green  when 
they  fell.  Not  a  few  leaves  may  be  found  which 
begin  to  turn  brown  at  the  tip,  the  infection  work- 
ing backward  to  cover  the  entire  surface  before 
the  stem  is  reached  and  severed. 

On  the  sweet  and  navel  orange  trees  the  in- 
festation is  very  marked  ami  sudden.  The  leaves 
die,  curl  up,  aiul  turn  a  greenish-brown  color, 
while  still  hanging  to  the  twigs.  Entire  twigs 
nuiy  thus  be  affected,  and  the  foliage  does  not 
fall  until  it  is  thoroughly  dead  and  dry.  One  can 
always  tell  this  stage  by  the  dark  color  of  the 
leaves. 

In  all  cases  of  doubt  as  to  whether  wither-tip. 
is  in  an  orchard  or  not,  it  can  be  accurately 
demonstrated  by  placing  the  leaves  or  twigs  sup- 
posed to  be  infected  into  a  moist  chamber,  and 
within  three  or  four  days  the  cinnamon-brown 
acervuli  will  appear  on  all  surfaces  in  great  num- 
bers. 

On  the  Twigs.— The  twigs  on  the  Havana  Sweet 
orange  trees  at  Santa  Paula  often  died  hack  as 
far  as  did  the  leaves,  Imt  in  most  cases  they  first 
remain  green  but  bare  for  some  time  after  the 
leaves  have  been  killed  and  dropped.  A  branch 
nearly  four  feet  long  was  entirely  killed  on  one 
tree  before  the  leaves  dropped.  This  condition 
is  es])ecially  true  of  the  smaller  (»utside  twigs  on 
the  orange  trees.  This  dying  is  accompanied  by 
the  same  unhealthy  discoloration  described  in  the 
leaves,  the  tissues  dividing  the  dead  from  the 
healthy  portions  assuming  the  characteristic 
brown  ring. 

The  twigs  of  the  lemon  trees  ilo  not  succumii 
to  the  attacks  of  the  disease  as  rajiidly  as  do 
those  of  the  orange.  They  remain  l*<ire  for  a  long 
period,  and.  though  green  and  healthy  looking, 
do  not  bear  leaves  or  fruit.  So  far  as  worth  ti> 
the  tree  is  concerned  they  might  just  as  well  bi' 
dead.  In  time  they  do  turn  brown  and  slowly 
die,  from  the  tips  back;  the  infection  usually 
stops  at  a  fork  in  the  branch.  The  lemon  trees 
showing  the  effects  of  the  disease  most  are  those 
wliich  have  the  greatest  number  of  fallen  leaves 
and  bare  twigs. 

On  the  Fruit. — The  fruit-spot,  commonly  called 
ieiiioii-s])()t.  orange-spot,  and  jiomelo-spot,  or  an- 
tliracnose,  is  the  most  I'asily  recognized.  On  the 
lemon  it  usually  develops  in  the'  packing-house 
and  is  first  simply  a  dull  green  blotch,  remaining 
so  after  the  h'luon  has  turned  yellow  in  curing, 
hater  the  center  of  the  sjiot,  which  may  enlarge, 
becomes  from  a  sickly  yellow  to  a  brown  color, 
and  is  softer  than  the  margins,  which  have  re- 
tained the  same  firmness  as  the  rest  of  the  lemon. 
This  stage  develops  the  black  or  dark-brown  acer- 
vuli, which  ai)pear  in  the  center  of  the  spot,  giv- 
ing it  a  dark  color.  The  ti.ssues  begin  to  .sink, 
forming  a  depressiitn  in  the  center  of  the  spot. 
The  fruit  may  keej)  in  good  condition  when  thus 
infected  for  a  long  time  without  any  apparent 
progress  in  the  work  of  the  fungus,  ani^  again 
it  may  decay  very  rapidly.  The  green  spot  may 
not  develop  to  form  the  fruiting  stage  until  after 
the  lemons  have  been  placed  upon  the  market,  .so 
may  admit  of  the  marketing  of  the  fruit,  but  it 
I)laces  it  in  the  lowest  grade. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  note  that  many  have 
considered  this  spot  a  result  of  sweating  and  not 
a  fungus  at  all,  but  it  is  the  wither-tip  brought 
out,  perhap.s,  in  greater  abunadnce,  by  .sweating, 
than  under  normal  conditions,  which  has  given 
rise  to  this  belief. 

The  so-called  "red-spot"  on  the  lemon  has 
never  been  described  out.side  of  Calif(U'nia.  How- 
ever, it  has  received  considerable  attention  from 
Dr.  Woods  and  Professor  Rolfs,  men  who  are  the 
best  authorities  known  on  wither-ti|i.  These  men 
have  all  ])ronounced  it  as  a  result  of  this  fungus. 

On  the  orange  the  first  synqitoms  appear  as 
greenish  or  brownish  irregular  iilotches.  resem- 
bling greatly  those  described  on  the  lemon.  These 
spots  grow  rapidly  while  the  fruit  is  still  on  the 
tree  and  may  assume  nearly  half  the  size  of  the 
fruit.  (This  being  due  to  the  fact  that  many 
spots  become  confiuent.  thus  forming  a  single 
large  diseased  area.  The  average  size,  liowever. 
is  about  that  of  a  25-cent  piece.)    With  age  the 
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center  of  the  diseased  area  may  become  lighter 
before  tiirning  a  dark  brown  or  black  with  the 
appearing  of  the  dark  fruiting  bodies.  The  area 
inMV  be  raised  above  the  remaining  surface  of 
the  orange  or  it  may  sink  to  form  a  depression. 

Mr.  Hume  gives  the  folhiwing  about  the  dis- 
ease on  the  fruit  of  the  pomelo:  "Upon  the  fruit 
the  disease  is  first  manifested  by  the  irregular 
brownish  discoloration.  This  discolored  area  is 
irregularly  defined  around  the  margin.  The  dis- 
eased spot  may  be  on  any  'portion  of  the  fruit 
and  may  vary  from  an  inch  or  so  in  diameter  to 
an  area  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  outside  of  the 
i'ruit.  As  it  progresses  these  spots  gradually 
cimnge  in  color,  sometimes  becoming  grayish, 
sometimes  somewhat  lighter.  Ultimately,  how- 
ever, the  whole  affected  area  becomes  dirty  black 
in  color.  If  the  point  of  infection  is  small  at 
first,  it  gradually  enlarges  under  favorable  con- 
ditions so  as  to  embrace  the  whole  fruit.  Some- 
times the  affected  area  remains  constant  in  size 
for  a  considerable  time,  in  which  case  in  its 
older  stage  it  varies  from  l)lack  at  the  center 
tlirough  various  shades  of  brown,  brownish  yel- 
low, to  the  ru)rnial  yellowish  color  of  the  healthy 
rind  at  the  margin." 

Late  Appearance  on  the  Fruit.— Not  all  of  the 
fallen  fruit  show  llie  effects  of  wither-tip  at  the 
time  it  dropped,  but  if  placed  away  in  moist 
chambers  soon  develoi)  the  spots  described  above. 
The  infections  are  quite  general  on  much  of  the 
fruit  that  has  not  fallen,  and  the  amount  of  in- 
jured fruit  may  reach  to  several  hundred  boxes. 
iK.t  counting  what  may  develop  after  it  has  been 
l)icked  and  boxed  for  shipment. 

The  fact  that  the  infection  takes  place  before 
any  evidence  is  disjilayed  upon  either  tree  or 
fniit  makes  the  pest  a  serious  menace  if  one  has 
not  been  prei)ared  to  meet  it  in  advance.  All 
fruit  which  has  become  infected  on  the  tree  can 
]iot  be  treated  in  any  wash  that  will  prevent  the 
coming  out  of  the  fruiting  bodies.  To  demon- 
strate this,  leaves  infected  in  the  orchard  were 
soaketl  a  short  time  in  bordeaux  mixture,  such 
as  is  used  for  spraying  citrus  trees,  and  placed 
in  the  moist  chambers.  The  acervuli  appeared 
in  great  numbers  through  the  residue  of  the  bor- 
deaux upon  the  leaf.  All  methods  of  control 
must  be  directed  as  preventive.  This  makes  the 
results  of  the  first  ludooked-for  attack  very  de- 
structive to  the  orange  grower.  It  is  well  to 
(lip  the  fruit,  however,  to  prevent  infection  in 
the  box  or  in  the  packing-house. 

Ft  is  the  dropi)ing  of  the  young  fruit  that  is 
considered  the  most  serious  work  of  the  fungus 
in  the  lemon  orchards.  At  times  it  seems  as  if 
ii  third  of  the  young  setting  lemons  were  dropped 
by  it.  The  brown  nnimmi(>s  on  the  ground  or 
still  clinging  to  the  trees  are  full  of  the  wither- 
tip  spores.  .  . 

The  first  sign  that  we  notice  in  connection  wuli 
the  wither-tip  droi)])ing  of  bloom  is  that  a  great 
number  of  unojiened  Hower-buds  have  fallen  from 
the  tree.  As  this  same  effect  may  be  the  result  of 
other  causes,  the  mere  fact  that  we  find  unopened 
flower-buds  on  the  ground  should  not  be  consul- 
ered  as  proving  that  we  have  a  ease  of  wither-tin 
bloom  dropping.  1^1)011  closer  examination,  how- 
ever we  fiiul  that  where  the  bloom  has  dropped 
,)n  a'ccount  of  being  affected  with  the  wither-tip 
fungus,  there  are  little  red  markings  upon  it; 
and" the  buds  or  blossoms  may  be  i)artially.  or 
even  entirelv.  covered  by  these  red  patches. 

The  wither-tip  fungus  which  causes  the  drop- 
i)ing  of  the  flower-buds  lives  over  the  winter  in 
the  leaves,  or  in  the  twigs  of  the  tree,  or  on  fallen 
fvxvt  From  these  sources  some  of  the  spores 
find  their  wav  to  an  open  bud.  where  the  fungus 
.rrows  verv  rapidly  and  produces  myriads  ot 
spores  Bees,  flies,  and  other  hone.v-loving  in- 
sects visH  the  affected  blossoms,  and  coming 
into 'contact  with  the  fresh  spores,  not  only  e^rry 
them  on  their  bodies  to  almost  every  open  blos- 
som on  the  tre(>.  but  in  crawling  over  the  un- 
opened buds  they  convey  the  spores  to  these  as 
well  Hut  worse  still,  the  insects  which  have  vis- 
ited an  infected  tree  carry  the  spores  to  other 
trees  in  the  grove,  and  from  these  secondary  in- 
fections numerous  other  infections  occur  in  time ; 
so  that  hundreds  of  trees  that  were^  free  from 
the  wither-tip  fungus  may  become  infected  from 
one  sinale  tree  with  diseased  blossoms. 

Sometimes  this  fungus  does  not  attack  the 
bloom  but  attacks  the  newly  set  fruit  after  the 


blooming  period  is  over.  Not  iiifre(piently  one 
may  see  the  ground  under  a  citrus  tree  strewn 
with  thousands  of  small  fruits,  every  one  at- 
tacked by  wither-tip  fungus. 

Conditions  Favorable  to  the  Trouble. — .\ny  cli- 
matic condition  unfavorable  to  the  growth  of  the 
tree  is  liable  to  bring  on  an  attack  of  wither-tip, 
especially  in  a  country  which  has  been  subject 
to  this  attack. 

Frosts  kill  the  twigs  of  the  trees  and  afford 
excellent  places  for  the  fungus  to  germinate  and 
[iroduce  spores. 

Hard  winds  whip  the  trees  so  as  to  cause  nu- 
merous abrasions  and  wounds,  which  afford  excel- 
lent entrances  to  the  spores  of  the  wither-tip. 

Perhajis  no  better  condition  is  afforded  for  the 
infection  of  the  plant  tissues  than  that  due  to 
the  attacks  of  insects.  Scale  pests  constantly 
draw  sap  from  the  trees,  and  the  slightest  rain 
washes  the  spore  down  the  limbs  and  into  their 
punctures.  It  might  be  expected  that  this  disease 
would  be  worse  in  dirty  orchards  than  in  those 
which  are  kept  perfectly  clean. 

(fummosis  has  certainly  had  something  to  do 
with  the  production  of  the  "red-spot"  so  often 
referred  to.  As  has  been  s"tated,  the  two  condi- 
tions have  been  associated  together  as  arising 
from  a  common  cause.  The  spot  is  probably 
caused  by  the  weakening  of  the  tree  due  to  the 
gummosis  rather  than  any  other  reason.  It  m'ght 
naturally  be  expected  to  find  the  wither-tip  upon 
any  diseased  trees  which  are  suffering  from  gum- 
mosis, dieback,  foot-rot,  etc. 

Poorly  fed  trees  have  been  observed  to  succumb 
to  this  disease  first — the  leaves  showing  the  spots, 
the  twigs  dying,  and  the  fruit  spotted  before  it 
appeared  elsewhere.    The  cure  is  obvious. 

Moisture  is  perhaps  the  most  important  factor 
in  contributing  to  the  growth  of  this  disease.  As 
will  all  of  the  fungi,  a  moist  condition  produces 
ready  and  rapid  germination  and  excellent  condi- 
tions for  future  growth.  The  early  obsei  vations 
of  the  wither-tip  were  all  connected  with  the  be- 
lief that  it  could  thrive  only  in  a  very  moist  cli- 
mate. This  belief  caused  some  surprise  to  the 
Florida  experts  who  thought  that  the  climate 
in  California  was  too  dry. 

The  attack  in  Ventura  county  was  {)receded  by 
an  unusually  heavy  rain  which  brought  on  the 
attack  almost  immediately. 

It  will  probably  be  found  in  any  citrus-growing 
community  which  receives  any  rainfall  at  all, 
from  the  fact  that  it  has  been  observed  in  Ari- 
zona, but  only  during  the  winter  months. 

In  a  wet  country  much  trouble  must  be  ex- 
pected from  this  disease. 

A  systematic  apjilication  of  sprays  should  be 
continued  throughout  the  year,  in  plots  at  least, 
so  as  to  be  sure  of  the  advantages  of  the  |)re- 
veiitative  work  of  fungicides. 

Methods  for  Control. — The  methods  used  in  the 
control  of  this  fungus  parasite  mu.st  necessarily 
be  preventative.  After  the  disease  is  once  estab- 
lished in  the  tissues  of  the  host,  it  can  never  be 
destroyed  without  destroying  the  host  also,  be- 
cause "it  works  within  the  tissues,  and  until  the 
acervuli  appear  upon  the  surface  to  expose  its 
conidia  or  spores  for  distribution,  it  is  protected 
by  the  epidermal  layers  of  the  host. 

In  all  the  work  that  has  been  done  with  sprays 
in  combating  the  wither-tip,  the  bordeaux  mix- 
ture stands  out  as  the  most  efficient.  Mr.  Ciil- 
bertson  states  very  clearly,  from  his  experience 
at  the  Limoneira  orchard,  that  the  liordeaux  mix- 
ture has  given  them  very  satisfactory  results. 
His  experience  had  been  extensive.  He  has  used 
may  other  sprays,  but  has  discarded  all  for  the 
bordeaux. 


The  Vineyard. 


TOKAY  TRIUMPHS ^ND  TROUBLES. 

{Continued  From  Pac/e  209.) 


or  smaller.  It  figures  out  about  4  eeiils  a  crate 
on  the  final  oiiti)ut.  Most  of  the  4  cents  you  save 
when  it  comes  to  picking  and  packing.  Thinned 
clusters  ripen  a  week  earlier,  color  better,  have 
larger  berries  and  sell  Tor  higher  prices. 

I)ead-ax  wagons,  jioor  bolster  springs,  chuck- 
holes,  and  careless  handling  of  crates  are  bad  for 
ewofj,  ami  almost  as  bad  I'lu-  grapes. 


You  can  not  cull  grapes  in  the  dark.  A  poorly 
lighted  packing  house  is  expensive.  Put  in  over- 
head skylights  so  that  your  packers  can  see  what 
they  are  doing. 

On  certain  soils  irrigation  increases  the  size, 
appearance  and  selling  price  of  Tokays.  Most  of 
the  top-notch  prices  are  paid  for  Tokays  grown 
under  jiroper  and  skillful  irrigation. 

Why  There  May  Be  Too  Many  Tokays.— Simi- 
lar causes  are  in  ojieration  today  which  if  un- 
checked will  tend  toward  similar  overproduction 
along  other  horticultural  lines,  to  the  injury  of 
the  grower  already  in  the  business,  and  to  the 
detriment  of  the  newcomer  who  bites  oft"  more 
than  he  can  chew,  advantageous  only  to  the  land 
promoter  and  to  the  transportation  interests 
which  take  their  enormous  annual  toll  from  the 
people  of  California. 

The  great  Tokay  boom  of  1000  to  1910  has  had 
its  rise  and  its  fall,  leaving  many  important  prob- 
lems to  be  worked  out  by  the  survivors.  Instead 
of  a  carefully  considered  planting  of  moderate 
acreages  of  new  vine.vards,  in  keeping  with  a 
gradual  increase  in  markets,  why  did  it  take  the 
form  of  a  wild  orgy  of  indiscriminate  planting. 

This  was  the  theory:  Because  experienced 
growers  under  special  conditions  of  soil  and  loca- 
tion had  been  able  to  market  with  success  a  mil- 
lion crates  a  year,  therefore  any  number  of  mil- 
I'on  crates  could  be  likewise  sold  at  magnificent 
profits,  even  when  grown  and  packed  by  Tom, 
Dick  and  Harry,  by  barbers,  dentists,  blacksmiths, 
and  tenderfooted  Eastern  corn  farmers,  irrespec- 
tive of  soil,  location,  or  anything  else.  "Easy 
money"  is  a  tempting  bait. 

Race  Suicide  by  Fruit  Growers. — How  do  out- 
siders get  into  these  periodical  booms  in  horticul- 
tural specialties?  Who  induces  them  in,  fre- 
quently to  their  financial  disaster? 

First,  there  is  the  contribution  of  the  California 
fruit  grower  himself.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a 
barber,  or  a  brewer,  or  a  blacksmith  dropping  in 
on  his  friend,  the  editor  of  the  Punkville  News, 
or  the  real  estate  broker  of  23  Ananias  avenue, 
and  sa.ying:  "My  business  is  the  best  in  this 
town.  Made  $500  a  month  last  year;  tell  all  the 
promotion  committees  and  chambers  of  commerce 
so  that  they  can  invite  more  barber  shops  or 
breweries  or  blacksmith  shojis  to  locate  in  Punk- 
ville." Do  you  hear  the  Southern  Pacific  folks  in- 
viting the  Western  Pacific  to  parallel  their  road? 
Do  you  hear  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  inviting 
the  Home  Telephone  Com])any  to  come  along  and 
share  San  Francisco  with  them? 

But  the  cheerful  fruit  grower,  happy  if  his  re- 
turns have  not  been  in  red  ink,  greets  the  editor 
with  tile  statement  that  "on  20  acres  of  raisins  he 
took  $:i200,"  or  that  he  "sold  $15,000  from  22 
acres  of  peaches,"  or  that  he  "made  10  per  cent 
interest  on  a  valuation  of  $!)()0  an  acre  on  two 
acres  of  Tokays." 

He  forgets  that  those  happy  events  of  a  life- 
time,'  undated  as  to  the  year  of  occurrence,  will 
be  spread  broadcast  through  the  United  Staler. 
They  will  be  used  for  years  to  come  to  induce 
someone  to  forsake  Dakota's  grain  fields  in  order 
to  come  and  compete  with  Mr.  Fruitgrower,  un- 
der the  impression  that  such  things  happen  every 
day  in  this  land  of  romance. 

These  foolish  figures  are  only  too  effective  when 
used  by  adroit  promoters  who  know  how.  to  leave 
out  the  other  side  of  the  story. 

A  Safer  Route. — How  much  better  it  would  be 
to  start  [leople  right  by  something  along  simpler 
and  truer  lines.  There  are  splendid  oi)portunities 
in  California  for  farmers  and  dairymen  in  the 
growing  of  the  unpoctical  but  safe  and  profitable 
staples,  alfalfa  and  cereals,  plus  cows,  horses, 
pigs  and  chickens.  Our  future  wealth  as  a  State 
is  not  entirely  hinged  on  highly  specialized  hor- 
ticulture, but  in  a  larger  measure  upon  safe, 
staple  farming.  Come  to  California  and  start 
out  with  safe  and  sure  products.  Don't  buy  an 
orchard  ov  vineyard  4'or  "one-third  down,  balance 
to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  profits,"  unless  by  train- 
int:-  and  experience  you  are  a  successful  fruit 
grower.  Pemember  that  while  the  rewards  are 
sometimes  great,  in  some  fruit  lines  the  risks  cor- 
I'espond.  After  the  settler  l(>arns  mark<'ts.  con- 
ditions and  details  it  may  be  time  to  c^)nsider 
horticulture  and  viticulture.  While  it  is  true 
that  there  is  room  for  expansion  under  proper 
conditions,  in  certain   horticultural  lines,  those 
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Mr.  FARMER 

Give  Your  Soil  Food 

Soil  becomes  worn 
out  and  run  down 
the  same  as  human 
beings.  Send  to- 
day for  our  FREE 
Booklet 

THE  FARMER'S  FRIEND" 

It  explains  how  to 
build  up  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  your 
land.  State  nature 
of  soil  and  what 
you  grow  and  we 
will  tell  you,  free 
of  charge,  the  class 
of  fertilizer  needed. 
Write  today. 


PACIFIC  GUANO  AND 
FERTILIZER  CO. 

310  ^iansorae  St.,  SOS  Central  BUIk., 
San  KranclNCO.  Loa  Anfcrlrs. 


LARGE,  FINE,  19U  CATALOG 
or 

SEEDS, 

riiintn.  Bulbs,  Poultry  SuppIIen,  etc., 
noM  ready  for  nialllngr.  Send  for  on* — 
north  having — free  and  poHtpald.  Send 
addresHen  of  five  or  ten  othern.  and  >ve 
«I1I  send  you  for  your  trouble,  post- 
paid, a  five  cent  packet  of  our  bent 
needn,  your  selection,  for  each  five 
names  you  send. 


West  Coast  Seed  House 


111,  113, 115  Winston  St., 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


ELJCALVF»XUS   IN  VARIETY 

W  ATt  H  THIS  S1».\<  K  FOR  SI..% I  tillTKHI  Mi  PKICICS.  \MI.I,  l)iS- 
COl  >T  AW  «l  <)TATI<).\  Fttll  TREKS  OF  Ol  R  Ul  AMTV.  Plant  the  Peta- 
luma  Blue  Gum  of  sterlInK  value  that  has  made  the  Kuenlyptus  famous  over 
the  t'oast.     Am  prepared  to  ship  on  siKht  by  carload. 

Address.  W.  A.  T.  STRATTON,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


The  Vernon  Nursery 

A.  YARNELL.  Prop. 

Grower  of  Reliable  Nursery  Stock  of  all  kinds 
Deciduous  Fruit  Trees  of  all  varieties 


ASK  FOR  PRICES 


A.  YARNELL,  Prop 

4524  Central  Avenue,  LOS  ANGELFS.  CAL. 

Phone:  Sotith  1105 


SMYRNA  PARK  NURSERIES 

360  acres  devoted  entirely  to  Deciduous  Trees. 
WHOLESALE  and  RETAIL. 


Write  for  special  price  list  on  all  varieties  of  Peaches,  Plums, 
Cherries.  Pears.  Almonds,  Nectarines,  Apples,  etc.  Trees  True  to 
Name.    Strong,  healthy  and  vigorous.    Immediate  deliveries. 

CAMPIN  &  MOFFET,  Props., 
Ceres,  California. 


REDUCED  PRICES  ON  EUCALYPTUS  TREES 

We  offer  a  large  stock  of  the  tree  that  made  San  Jose  famous — tlie  tree  of 
tlie  sudden  saw  h)g — the  tree  tliat  will  yield  you  an  income  as  long  as  time 
shall  last.  The  genuine  Blue  Eucalyptus;  also  the  red  gums  Rostrata  and 
Tereticornis. 

Roses.  Roses— all  the  leading  kinds.  Acacias,  Silk  Oaks.  Peppers,  Dracae- 
nas. Hedge  Plants,  Fruit  Trees.     Black  Walnut   Seedlings  cheap. 

(iiant   Himalaya.  Loganberry,   Superlative  and  Yellow  Antwerp  Raspberries. 
The  ".San  Francisco,"  a  veritable  giant  among  strawberries. 
Prices  right.     Lists  mailed  free.    Correspondence  and   inspection  invited. 
Wolesale  and  retail.    Write  and  see  if  we  are  not  a  LIVE  WIRE. 

H.ARDINfS  NURSBRl'  COMPANY 

Corner  Chase  and  Alum  Rock  Ave.,  San  Jo.^e.  California. 


Ruehl-Wheeler 
Nursery 


FRUIT,  ORNAMENTAL 

AND 

CITRUS  TREES 


OFFICE  AND  SALES  YARD  : 
121  W.  San  Fernando  St. 

BOX  826 

NURSERIES : 
East  San  Jose  and  Edenvale, 
SAN  JOSE.  CAL. 


Citrus  Trees 

(Exclusively) 

Buy  non.  and  It  pays  to  buy  tne  brat. 

We  offer  a  complete,  clean,  vigorous 
stock,  which  we  think  are  as  good  as 
can  be  grown. 


POLLARD  BROS.. 

Coraer  MUsloa  St.  and  I.oa  Roblr*  Ave., 
South  Paaadena,  Cal. 


BULBS 

For  fall  and  winter  planting:  aiso  Flower 
Seeds  for  fall  sowing. 

NEW  CATALOGUE  .i-ist  out;  send  for  n 
copy.  Jiovr  Is  the  time  to  mow  Payne'a 
Royal  Exhibition  Paniiy  Seed,  the  best 
strain  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Giant  Per- 
fection Stocks  and  Chrlstmaa  Fionerlng 
Sweet  Peas. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

Seedsman  and  Nurseryman, 
B4S  S.  Mlita  9t.i  lift  Anf elei,  Cal, 


lines  are  highly  specialized,  requiring  e.x- 
perience,  foresight,  and  a  degree  of  skill 
frequently  lacking  in  the  new  arrival. 

The  sober  and  perfectly  good  truths 
about  California  are  glorious  enough;  we 
need  no  distortion,  no  false  perspective. 
We  have  rich  land,  abundant  irrigation 
water,  a  climate  to  go  with  them,  and 
markets  for  all  our  staples.  All  we  lack 
is  good  farmers  to  make  the  most  of  these 
opportunities.  The  less  we  have  of  rain- 
bow-chasing literature  the  better  the 
chances  of  getting  the  right  class  of 
farmers  to  come  here,  start  right,  suc- 
ceed, and  induce  their  friends  to  follow 
in  their  footsteps. 


CALIFORNIA  BEANS  AS  WORLD 
BEATERS. 


Mr.  Benj.  Moritz,  Eastern  agent  of  the 
Lima  Bean  Growers"  Association  of  Cali- 
fornia, left  New  York  on  Monday  of  this 
week  for  the  Pacific  Coast.  He  will  be 
gone  for  about  two  months.  On  his  way 
back  to  New  York  he  will  visit  Mexico 
and  make  a  tour  of  the  Southern  States 
in  the  interests  of  the  association.  Speak- 
ing of  the  enlarged  consumption  of  limas, 
Mr.  Moritz,  in  an  interview  with  the  New 
York  .Journal  of  Commerce  before  his  de 
parture,  said: 

"The  consumption  of  lima  beans  has  in 
creased  so  much  during  the  past  few 
years,  or  rather  since  there  has  been  an 
organization  that  is  working  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  lima  bean  industry,  that  we 
are  now  able  to  take  care  of  even  larger 
crops  than  we  are  producing.  Another 
point:  while  we  are  dwelling  upon  the 
consumption  of  lima  beans  it  may  be  in- 
teresting to  know  that  the  South  is  now 
an  important  factor.  Such  States  as 
Texas,  Florida  and  Alabama  are  now  tak- 
ing large  quantities,  whereas  there  were 
no  carload  buyers  there  at  all.  Then 
again,  Canada  has  developed  a  number  of 
carload  buyers,  and  while  the  Lima  Bean 
Growers'  Association  does  not  care  to  take 
all  the  credit  attached  to  this  accomplish- 
ment, nevertheless  it  placed  brokers  in 
these  markets  who  have  worked  actively 
to  such  good  purpose  as  is  indicated  by 
what  I  have  said  concerning  the  widening 
of  the  market  for  lima  beans.  In  con- 
clusion. I  would  say  that  the  market  is 
absolutely  sound  and  lima  bean  buyers 
can  safely  cover  their  requirements  for 
some  time  to  come,  especially  if  desirable 
stock  is  offered  at  any  figure  below  that 
recently  quoted  by  the  association." 


FIGHTING  THE  ENGLISH  SPAR- 
ROW. 


We  have  often  prescribed  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  English  sjjarrow,  but  the 
birds  are  still  multiplying  in  places  which 
I  hey  choose  to  frequent.  We  give  them 
another  whack  by  the  word  of  Director 
E.  D.  Ball  of  the  Utah  station: 

Control  of  the  English  sparrow  is  a 
rather  serious  problem,  and  one  which 
needs  to  be  undertaken  by  a  community 
or  settlement  to  obtain  the  best  results. 
If  the  trouble  arises  mainly  through 
their  propensity  for  roosting  in  trees, 
shrubbeiy  or  buildings  in  which  they  are 
not  desired,  it  is  oftentimes  possible  to 
break  up  this  habit  by  driving  them  out 
of  their  roosting  places  any  time  after 
dark  at  night.  A  repetition  of  this  for 
a  few  evenings  in  succession  will  cause 
them  to  abandon  such  localities  for  ones 
in  which  they  are  not  disturbed.  The 
writer  has  had, 'good  success  with  this 
simple  device  in  preventing  their  roost- 
ing in  the  vines  on  the  side  of  a  house, 
where  their  chatterings  were  annoying. 

Two  general  methods  are  available  for 
reducing  the  numbers  in  a  given  locality. 
One  is  to  destroy  all  nests  and  breeding 
places,  and  thus  check  their  multipllca- 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND  SQUIRRELS,  GOPHERS,  also 
BORERS,  ROOT  APHIS,  etc.  on  Fruit  Trees. 

Carbon  Bisulphide 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturerB. 

WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  A  STAUFFER 
OFFICE    et4  Calllonila  SU  Smi  Frudsco. 


FEIJOA  SELLOWI/VNA 

The  wonderful  new  flowering  and  fruiting  plant 
26  cents  to  >'2. 

AVOCADO  OR  ALLIGATOR  PEAR 

50  cents  and  ?l 
and  many  rnre  plants. 

CdOLIDGE'S  RARE  PLANT  NIRSERY 

PASADENA,  CAL. 


March  18,  1911 
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Plant  Now 

8  CALIFORNIA 

CRACKER  JACK  SWEET  PEAS 

FOR  25  CENTS 

Each  Color  in  Separate  Packet. 
Dorothy  Eckford,  pure  white. 
Hon.  Mrs.  E.  Kenyon,  pale  yel- 
low. 

King  Edward  VII,  deep  rich 
red. 

Lady  Grisel  Hamilton,  lavender. 
Aurora,  orange,  striped  white. 
Gladys  Unwin,  pure  pink. 
Helen  Pierce,  mottled  bine  and 
white. 

Helen  Lewis,  orange  pink. 

Sweet  Peas  free  by  mail. 

FREE— Our  new  Seed  Book 
for  1911 — describing  many  new 
and  rare  creations  in  Mowers 
and  vegetables. 

H.  M.  SANBORN  CO. 

517  14th  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


AGRICULTURAL 
LIME 

Is  needed  for  lieavy  and  light  soil.s  to 

Furnish  tlie  fibre  for  plants. 

Provide  stocky,  vigorous  growth. 

Set  free  plant  foods, 

Make  adobe  less  retentive, 

Permit  better  soil  aeration,  drainage  and 
moisture  retention. 

Neutralize  soil  acidity. 

Close  sand  soils,  etc.,  etc. 

100  pounds  of  unhydrated  (unslaked) 
lime  is  equal  to  140  pounds  water  slaked 
(II-  170  pounds  air  slaked  lime.  The  un- 
livdrated  is  three-fourths  the  weight  and 
one-third  the  volume  of  the  hydrated.  The 
saving  in  first  cost,  freight  and  hauling 
more  than  offsets  the  small  cost  of  slaking 
in  the  field,  and  insures  a  very  high  grade 
of  lime. 

We  are  offering  100  tons  of  best  sugar 
mill  hydrated  lime  at  $!).00  per  ton  f.  o.  b. 
Spieckels.  in  carload  lots  for  immediate 
McH'eptance. 

SrRECKEI.S  SUGAR  COMPANY 
Spreokles,  California. 


SEED 


CATALOG 


READY  TO  Mail' 


Th«  leading  Seed  Catalog  of  the  Weit — 
Lilly'*  Catalog.  Your  1911  crop  depends 
on  GOOD  teed — tend  for  thit  Catalog 
and  get  the  best.   Write  now  to  the 

CHAS.  H.  LILLY  CO.,  SeatUe,  Wn. 


THE  BEST 
MAYETTE  WALNUT 


The  "San  Jose"  Mayette  Walnut  has  estab- 
lished Itself  to  be  the  best  Mayette  .>  et  intro- 
duced. It  Is  an  early  bearer,  nils  well  and 
bears  well,  and  is  blight-proof,  frost-proof 
and  proof  against  sun-burn.  When  grafted 
on  California  Black  Walnut  It  Is  a  rapid 
grower.   Price  reasonable. 

H.  F.  BERNARD. 

83  So.  San  Pedro  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


EUCALYPTUS 

Best  varletits,  large  well  rooted  plants. 
Some  balled  lor  distant  shipment  at  trifling 
extra  cos'.  Large  lots  grown  by  contract 
Circular  Free. 

RIVERSIDE  NURSERY 
320    Iver  street.  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 

HENRY  SHAW 


tion.  In  isolated  sections  this  method 
alone  will  give  good  results.  Poisoning 
by  the  use  of  strychnine  is,  however,  a 
somewhat  quiclver  method  of  extermina- 
tion where  conditions  are  such  as  to  al- 
low of  its  use.  In  the  winter  time,  in 
situations  where  grain  food  of  all  kinds 
is  scarce,  they  may  often  be  successfully 
poisoned  by  feeding  them  for  a  number 
of  days  in  succession  with  good  grain 
on  the  roof  of  some  low,  rather  flat- 
topped  building,  or  on  some  elevated 
platform  away  from  the  possibility  of 
poisoning  chickens  and  farm  animals. 
Then,  after  the  sparrows  have  become  ac- 
customed to  finding  food  in  this  situa- 
tion, a  ration  of  poisoned  grain  can  be 
served  to  them  with  disastrous  effects. 
Probably  the  best  method  of  preparing 
the  grain  is  to  dissolve  an  ounce  of 
strychnine  in  about  two  quarts  of  boil- 
ing water  and  then  stirring  in  about  one- 
half  bushel  of  wheat.  Some  add  a  pound 
or  two  of  sugar  or  a  small  amount  of 
molasses,  coffee,  and  other  sul)stances  to 
disguise  the  taste  of  the  strychnine. 
Probably  a  better  way  is  to  mix  a  small 
amount  of  flour  and  sugar  together  and 
after  the  wheat  has  taken  up  all  of  the 
poisoned  liquid,  roll  it  in  the  flour  and 
thus  coat  the  outside. 

There  is  no  use  in  attempting  poison- 
ing the  birds  when  there  is  any  other 
source  from  which  they  may  readily  ob- 
tain grain  food,  as  tKey  are  very  wary 
and  will  not  eat  poisoned  grain  unless 
driven  to  it  by  hunger.  Extreme  caution 
should  be  taken  in  any  case  in  the  hand- 
ling of  the  poisoned  material,  as  fatal 
results  to  domestic  stock  or  children 
might  easily  follow  carelessness  in  this 
matter. 


DANGER  IN  THE  GROUND 
SQUIRREL. 

"The  Plague-Infected  Squirrel,"  was  the 
subject  of  a  recent  talk  by  Dr.  Rupert 
Blue  before  the  Commonwealth  Club  of 
this  city:  "San  Francisco  is  in  fine  shape 
to  meet  an  invasion  of  the  plague,  should 
one  come,"  declared  Dr.  Blue,  who,  as  the 
representative  of  the  United  States  Marine 
Hospital  and  Health  Service,  was  the  man 
who  cleaned  out  the  plague-infected  rats 
which  were  such  a  menace  to  San  Fran- 
cisco some  years  ago.  "The  number  of  rats 
in  this  city  has  been  reduced  to  the  mini- 
mum," said  Dr.  Blue,  "and  they  are  not 
increasing  in  number.  The  only  danger 
to  this  city  at  this  time  lies  with  the  in- 
fected squirrel,  and  the  germ-covered  fleas 
who  inhabit  him.  A  dead-line  has  been 
placed  around  the  city,  a  mile  wide,  where 
no  squirrel  is  allowed  to  live.  But  in 
the  country  there  are  some  infected  squir- 
rels, and  there  is  danger  that  huntsmen 
may  bring  these  into  the  city. 

"The  co-operation  of  countiy  boards  of 
supervisors  is  needed  to  wipe  out  all  dan- 
ger of  infection  of  human  beings.  The  in- 
fected squirrel  is  to  be  found  in  ten  coun- 
ties. Out  of  100,000  we  have  examined, 
about  400  have  been  found  infected.  While 
we  talk  to  these  boards  they  seem  en- 
thusiastic and  promise  co-operation,  but 
when  it  comes  to  the  appropriation  of, 
say,  $3000  a  year  for  the  extermination  of 
the  squirrel,  nothing  happens." 


TREES 

A  fine  stock  of  French  and  Imperial  prunes, 
apples,  plums,  peaches  and  general  fruit  stocks 
also  palms,  roses  and  other  ornamental  plants 
Bend  for  prl  e  list. 

PLEASANT  VIEW  NURSERY 
A.  F.  Scheldecker,  Prop. 
SEB<\STOPOL.  CAL. 


APPLE  TREES 

12,000  Wlr.esap,  Rome  Beauty,  .Jonathan,  etc. 
therries.  Callmytna  Figs 

PLUMS— Satsuma,  Hale,  Kelsey,  etc.  Luther 
Bur  bank's  new  "  DU  ARTE  "—two  weeks  earlier 
than  Satsuma. 

Pioneer  Nursery  Co.,  Dept.  P,  Monrovia.  Cal. 


You  can  buy  no  better  seed 

than  that  sold  by  us,  and  we  are  always  glad  to  assist 
you  in  selection.  Among  other  extra  fine  varieties 
that  we  recommend  are  the  following 


Three  1911  Specialties 


CASAD'S 

Improved  Musk- 
melon 

A  distinctly  new  sort 
that  has  been  firmly 
established .  Slightly 
netted  rind,  buff  yel- 
low flesh,  luscious  and 
smooth,  approaching  a 
pineapple  flavor.  Send 
for  a  packet  25  cents. 


GIANT 

Stringless  Green 
Pod  Beans 

This  is  a  big  favorite 
in  the  East  and  has 
proven  a  success  here. 
It  often  produces  pods 
six  inches  in  length, 
tender  and  absolutely 
stringless.  Very  early. 
Packet  10  cents. 
Pound  35c  postpaid. 


GERMAIN'S 

Winter  Queen 
Tomato 

It  is  the  earliest  pro- 
ducer of  all,  and  shows 
a  wonderful  resistance 
to  frost.  Compact 
bush,  fruit  smooth, 
even  sized  and  finely 
colored,  firm  flesh. 
Packet  10  cents. 
Ounce  50  cents. 


You  should  have  our  1911  Catalogue— Please  Mark  Letter  DepL  j 

SEEDdPLANTCa 

EstaNished I87f. 
326-328-330  SO.  MAIN  ST. 

Los  Angeles  .  California 


EUCALYPTUS  TREES 

BY  THE  MILLIONS 

for  November  and  Spring  planting.  Trees  planted  in  November  will 
stand  the  summer  heat  and  produce  a  larger  per  cent  of  live  trees. 
Our  21  years  of  experience  places  us  in  the  front  ranks  of  successful 
growers,  which  should  mean  something  toward  your  success.  Write 
us  for  information. 

COVINA  NURSERIES, 
.  312  Byrne  Bldg.,  comer  Third  and  Broadway, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Best   Nupsepy  Stock 

IF  YOU  WANT  THE  BEST  NURSERY  STOCK,  PUT  UP  IN 
THE  BEST  MANNER  AND  AT  A  FAIR  PRICE,  SEND  US  A  LIST 
OF  YOUR  WANTS  AND  WE  WILL  GLADLY  QUOTE  YOU. 

EUCALYPTUS  IN  ANY  QUANTITY,  AS  WELL  AS  A  FIRST- 
CLASS  LINE  OF  GENERAL  NURSERY  STOCK. 

MARSHALL  NURSERIES,  Box  652,  FRESNO,  CAL. 


RED  GUM  OFFER  EXTRAORDIf^ARY ! ! 

100,000  Twice  Transplanted,  1-2  Feet  High,  at  Very  Attractive  Prices. 
No  "replanting"  if  such  stock  is  used. 
Also  good  stock  smaller  plants.        General  Nursery  Stock. 

LEON/\RD  COATES  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc.,  Morganhill.  California. 


BLACKBERRIES 

There  is  big  money  in  growing 
Giant  Himalaya  Blackberries. 

For  early,  plant  Early  Crandall. 

We  still  have  Grapevines,  Rh>i- 
barb,  Dewberries,  etc. 

Strawberry  Plants  All  Sold. 

Address  for  Prices 

G.  H.  HOPKINS  &  SON, 
Burbank,  Cal. 


RHUBARB  FOR  PROFIT 

A  FREE  BOOKLET  ON 

Rhubarb  Culture' 

$1000  profit  per  acre;  plant  now. 
Herry  plan'sofall  sorts.  (Jut this 
adv.  out  and  mall  today. 

J  B.WAGNER,      Pasadena,  fal. 
The  Rhubarb  and  Berry  Specialist 
P 


The  Boss  Tree  Protector 

Made  of  Yucca  Palm 

Is  cheap,  durable,  and 
quickly  put  on  the  tree.  It 
prevents  rabbits  from  de- 
stroying your  trees.  A  8ur« 
protection  against  frost 
sunburn,  grasshoppers  or 
dry  winds.  Can  be  easily 
moved;  will  last  for  years. 
Send  for  samples. 


Prica 

Per  1000 

10  In,  long,  7  In.  wide,  |9.60 
12  In.  long,  7  In.  wide,  10.50 
14  In.  long,  7  In.  wide,  11.50 
16  In.  long,  7  In.  wide,  13.00 
18  In.  long,  7  In.  wide.  14.50 
24  In.  long,  7  in.  wide,  17.00 
SO  In.  long,  7  in.  wide,  20.00 

YUCCA  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1380  Willow  Street.  Lot  Angeles,  Cal. 


BERRY  PIANTS 


LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 


PASADENA.  CAL. 


R.  F.  D. 
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Correspondence. 


A  CHAT  ON  MIXED  FARMING. 


To  the  Editor:  The  possibilities  of  an 
acre  of  ground  are  sometimes  governed 
by  conditions  that  are  not  always  ac- 
corded to  soil  and  climate,  because  other 
exigencies  step  in  to  change  results. 
Raising  peas  for  the  cannery  used  to 
be  very  profitable  around  Hayward,  but 
now  it  is  hard  to  get  Japanese  labor  to 
do  the  picking,  and  a  white  man  can  not 
be  gotten  to  do  such  work.  In  Colorado 
when  peas  are  destined  for  the  cannery 
they  are  mowed  lika  hay  and  carted  to 
the  canner  on  hay-racks;  there  they  are 
weighed  and  paid  for  by  the  ton.  The 
vines  are  then  run  through  a  machine 
that  hulls  them  as  clean  as  could  be 
done  by  hand,  when  the  refuse  is  put  into 
a  silo  and  kept  for  feeding  sheep  and 
cattle  in  the  winter.  This,  it  can  readily 
be  seen,  is  a  great  saving  of  hand  labor 
and  makes  it  possible  for  even  the  busi- 
est farmer  to  raise  peas  for  the  cannery. 
Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
where  early  peas  are  raised  on  ground  in 
this  climate,  something  may  follow  them 
the  same  year,  making  two  crops  on  the 
same  land,  it  is  a  pity  that  these  pea- 
threshing  machines  could  not  be  installed 
in  our  California  canneries.  IThis  way 
of  handling  peas  for  canning  is  ahead  of 
our  knowledge. — Emitor.  1 

Riti'n.\RB. — On  the  subject  of  this  and 
other  items  relative  to  intensified  farm- 
ing, the  writer  lately  had  the  pleasure  of 
a  talk  with  Mrs.  .John  T.  Stanton,  whose 
husband  is  gardening  forty  acres  of  land 
in  the  Castro  valley,  near  Hayward.  On 
the  subject  of  rhubarb  the  lady  said: 
"We  have  in  about  ten  acres;  it  is  a 
paying  crop  partly  because  it  is  a  good 
seller  and  partly  because  there  is  not 
much  work  about  it,  and  because  the 
work  that  is  to  be  done  can  all  be  done 
with  horses,  and  the  preparing  for  mar- 
ket means  only  cutting  and  putting  in 
boxes.  There  is  no  crop  the  first  year 
after  planting,  but  the  next  year  there 
is  a  good  crop.  We  begin  cutting  in 
April,  although  some  years  it  is  ready 
earlier.  Where  the  ground  is  rich,  it 
lasts  several  years  without  replanting." 

ToMATOE.s. — "We  shall  have  twenty  acres 
in  tomatoes  this  year.  We  have  the 
plants  already  growing  in  the  hotbeds. 
We  get  them  started  and  then  we  trans- 
plant them  to  cold-frames  to  harden  them 
off  and  make  them  stocky;  they  are  set 
out  generally  about  the  15th  of  April,  but 
of  course  that  depends  some  on  the 
weather,  as  it  is  not  wise  to  trust  them 
to  the  soil  till  the  ground  has  become 
warm.  When  the  season  is  favorable  we 
can  raise  tomatoes  after  peas.  We  do 
not  raise  as  many  peas  as  we  used  to, 
on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  labor;  it 
is  hard  to  get  .laps  any  more  since  the 
law  has  stepped  in,  and  no  more  are  com- 
ing; what  there  are  here  are  dreadfully 
independent,  too;  they  can't  make  as 
much  picking  peas  as  they  can  doing 
some  other  things,  and  they  don't  care 
for  the  pea-picking  job. 
•  Market  Peas. — "It  pays  well  to  raise 
peas  for  the  early  market  when  the  sea- 
son is  good  and  they  can  bet  gotten  early. 
This  is  not  a  particularly  good  year, 
though,  because  it  was  too  dry  to  plow 
in  the  fall,  and  we  could  not  get  peas 
in  early  enough  to  catch  the  first  price, 
as  we  generally  do.  A  lot  of  the  grain 
that  we  have  in  will  have  to  be  sown 
over,  because  wnen  we  did  get  it  in,  the 
rain  was  too  steady,  and  instead  of  it 
sprouting,  it  rotted  in  the  ground.  To 
make  the  best  of  our  ground,  wp  need  the 
rains  so  that  we  can  get  the  hind  in  good 
tilth  before  the  heavy  rains  set  in;  then 
when  the  peas  are  planted  they  sprout 


at  once  and  begin  to  grow  so  that  the 
rains  do  no  damage:  in  fact  they  grow  all 
winter.  When  they  get  started  eaiiy  they 
are  off  in  time  to  grow  tomatoes  on  the 
same  ground,  and  we  get  two  crops.  To 
matoes  do  not  pay  as  well  as  they  used 
to:  formerly  the  canneries  contracted  for, 
say,  half  the  crop  at  a  certain  price;  then 
if  the  price  went  up,  the  grower  got 
paid  the  extra  price  on  the  other  half. 
One  year  we  got  $10  per  ton  for  half  our 
crop  and  i't  brought  up  the  receipts  ma- 
terially. Now,  however,  they  contract  by 
the  acre;  this  year  at  $7.50,  and  there 
can  be  no  increase,  no  matter  how  the 
prices  may  go.  Many  of  the  growers  are 
dropping  tomatoes  on  that  account.  We 
used  to  raise  as  high  as  fifty  acres.  We 
can  raise  15  tons  to  the  acre,  and  if  the 
year  is  especially  good,  20  tons — by  a 
good  season  is  meant,  of  course,  a  late 
frost  in  the  fall.  Sometimes  we  pick  till 
the  last  of  December. 

"Some  years  we  raise  corn  after  peas 
and  get  a  good  crop.  The  last  picking 
of  peas,  we  thresh  out  for  seed,  and  the 
vines  are  then  saved  for  feeding;  we  do 
not  pick  them,  however;  we  just  pull  up 
the  vines  and  thresh,  as  is  done  with 
wheat. 

O.MONs. — "We  had  five  acres  in  onions 
last  year;  we  raised  large  ones.  We 
plant  the  seed  in  hotbeds,  and  then  trans- 
plant them  to  the  field.  Onions  are  a 
paying  crop;  but  for  the  labor  cost,  garlic 
pays  better,  because  it  does  not  have  to 
be  transplanted.  The  garlic  is  planted 
by  taking  little  beans  and  planting  them 
in  rows  in  the  field,  right  where  they  are 
to  gi'ow.  These  beans  are  really  sections 
of  the  garlic  that  peel  off  just  like  the 
sections  of  an  orange.  They  are  more 
expensive,  of  course,  than  onion  seed,  but 
then,  labor  is  what  brings  up  the  price 
of  a  crop,  and  the  garlic  requires  so  much 
less  labor  that  we  prefer  it  to  onions. 

Ci'ctT.MHEB.s. — "Cucumbers  are  a  paying 
crop.  We  raise  them  for  the  pickle  fac- 
tory; they  buy  three  sizes,  the  tiny  little 
ones,  and  then  one  that  is  about  two 
inches  long  and  one  that  is  about  three: 
the  great  big  yellow  ones  they  will  not 
buy  at  all.  The  little  ones  pay  the  best, 
and  by  the  time  that  one  gets  over  the 
field  it  is  time  to  go  right  over  it  again, 
so  that  we  get  five  or  six  pickinjis. 

"Most  people  claim  that  lima  beans  can- 
not be  raised  in  this  section;  we  tried 
two  acres  last  year  and  they  did  fine,  ant! 
we  shall  raise  more  this  year.  They 
bring  a  good  price  and  diversify  the  crop. 
We  think  it  wise  to  div*ersify  all  that 
we  can,  and  it  makes  the  help  fit  in  bet- 
ter than  where  we  raise  fewer  crops. 

Beans. — "Another  thing  that  pays  us 
well  is  soy  beans.  We  raise  them  mostly 
for  feed;  ground  up,  they  are  fine  feed 
for  cows,  horses,  and  chickens.  We  are 
raising  a  lot  this  year,  because  we  have 
a  number  of  pigs;  they  are  fine  pig  feed. 
We  just  mow  the  vines  when  the  beans 
are  ripe,  and  the  pigs  eat  them,  vines, 
beans  and  all;  they  fatten  well  on  them 
and  the  meat  is  fine  grained  and  sweet. 
fAre  you  sure  these  are  soy  beans,  and 
not  the  Portuguese  or  horse-beans  which 
have  long  been  successfully  grown  in  your 
district? — Editor.  1 

Poi'i.TRY. — "We  raise  a  few  geese  every 
year;  they  were  my  mother's;  she  kept 
Cochins  to  sit  on  the  goose  eggs.  She 
had  a  little  trick  about  it  that  makes  me 
laugh  every  time  I  think  of  it.  You 
know  that  a  goose  will  go  out  in  the 
water  and  go  back  to  her  nest  with  her 
feathers  all  wet;  my  mother  used  to 
dip  her  Cochin  hens  in  the  water  and 
let  them  go  back  to  the  nest  'allee  samee" 
geese,  with  their  feathers  wet.  Of  course, 
a  Leghorn  hen  would  not  stand  such  treat- 
ment as  that,  but  the  Cochins  don't  seem 
to  mind  it  a  bit,  and  it  is  a  lot  better 
than  sprinkling  the  eggs. 

"I  have  some  White  Plymo-uth  Rocks: 


$250  REWARD  IN  GOLD  COIN 

The  above  reward  is  offered  for  competent  proof  that 
Ortho  Lime-Sulphur  Solution  is  even  equalled  or  matched 
by  the  average  output  of  any  other  lime-sulphur  plant  in 
the  United  States  or  Canada  in  the  following  points,  to  wit: 

First,  the  container; 

Second,  the  average  strength; 

Thirdly,  the  uniformity. 


Ortho  Lime-Sulphur  Solution  is  sold  in  gallon  gal- 
vanized steel  drums;  tests  always  approximately  36  degrees 
Beaume,  about  i  ^  to  20  per  cent  stronger  than  any  other 
average  solution.  The  best  is  never  too  good.  The  first 
cost  is  no  greater  than  that  of  the  weakly  made.  The 
Ortho  Way  is  the  best. 


CALIFORNIA  SPRAY=CHEMICAL  CO. 


WATSONVILLE.  CAL. 


BranI^ 


HIGH  GRADE  FERTILIZER 

For  Orchards,  Vineyards,  Gardens,  Lawns 

GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS  shows  a  line  compound 
of  slieep  manure  and  CDinniercial  plant  foods.  Write 
for  free  booklet  ".\  Hecipe  for  Making;  (iold."  It  gives 
details  and  instructions  for  using. 

FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES,  Fresno,  Cal. 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Pres.  and  Mgr. 


Special  Prices  on  all  the  Leading  Varieties  of 

Almonds,  Peaches,  Plums,  Apricots  and  Cherries 

All  trees  strong  and  thrifty. 
Guaranteed  true  to  name. 

ACAMPO  NURSERY  COMPANY,    :    Acampo,  Cal. 


True  to  Name.  Strong  and  Vigorous 

Including  Muirs,  Lovella,  Alberta.s,  Tuscan,  and  Phillip  Cling  and  all  lead- 
ing varieties.  Also  a  full  line  of  Pears,  IMunis,  Prunes,  Cherries,  Apples, 
Apricots,  Almonds,  Walnuts  and  Chestnuts.  A  full  stock  of  Thrifty  Vines. 
Writ(!  for  prices  on  amount  you  need. 

OAKDALE  NURSERY,  W.  F.  Wheeler,  Prop..  OAKDALE,  CAL. 


150,000  2 -year  old  Sweet  Stock 

Not  dug-over  culls,  but  splcnUidly  rooted,  strictly  thst  cla.ss  2-yi.ar-olds. 
A  bargain  stock  for  those  who  want  the  best  in  this  variety.  I  offer  a  good 
size  at  lowest  quotations, 

O.XE  VICAU  SWKKT  STOCK.  0\"E  YKAH  SOl'Il  STOCK. 

IVn\'elN,  \'al<'n<'i»M,  l.fiiionN. 

CHAS.  S.  McMILL'\IV,  300  South  Marengo  Avenue,  Alhambra,  Calilornia 

  citrus  Trees  Exclusively 


CHICO  NURSERY  COMPANY 

GROWERS  OF  HIGH  GRADE  NURSERY  STOCK 

Prompt  attention  given  to  orders  sent  In  by  mall.  Write  us  for  prlceson  .Vpples,  I'eaohen. 
Pears,  Cherries,  Plums,  Prunes,  Apricots,  Almonds,  f  ng.  Walnuts,  Klk  walnuts.  Figs, 
Urape  Vines  and  iSerrles.  Ornamental  Trees,  Flowering  Hhrubs  and  Roses.  Catalog  free. 

CHICO  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Chico,  Cal. 
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I  am  selling  15  of  them  to  a  Jap  to  take 
to  Japan.  He  found  out  that  he  could 
send  a  crate  for  $10;  the  orate  will  hold 
20  Leghorns,  but  only  15  White  Rocks. 
I  am  not  supposed  to  know  what  he  is 
to  get  for  them,  but  I  found  out  that 
they  sell  for  $5  and  $6  in  Japan.  I 
think  that  it  would  pay  to  raise  them  for 
the  Japanese  trade.  I  think  that  is  pretty 
,^ood  money.  They  say  that  White  Rocks 
are  scarce  in  Japan.  White  Plymouth 
Rocks  are  good  setters,  but  one  of  tliese 
Cochins  can  cover  seven  goose  eggs.  A 
goose  is  the  cheapest  thing  to  raise  yet, 
if  a  person  has  grass,  as  grass  and  water 
is  all  they  need.  We  do  feed  them  a 
little  grain,  though,  when  we  want  the 
eggs  for  hatching.  I  do  think  that  a 
Cochin  chicken  is  the  best  chicken  meat 
there  is,  without  a  single  exception;  it 
seems  queer  to  me  that  there  are  not 
more  of  them  raised. 

MKDiciNAr,  Plants. — "There  is  another 
thing  that  is  raised  on  our  place  that 
very  few  people  know  can  be  raised  in 
this  State,  and  that  is  belladonna.  One 
of  the  head  men  of  the  California  Univer- 
sity came  out  and  examined  the  soil,  and 
now  we  have  leased  to  one  of  the  profes- 
sors of  the  University,  on  his  own  respon- 
sibility, a  five-acre  tract,  and  he  is  rais- 
ing belladonna  on  it,  to  be  sent  to  John- 
son &  Johnson  of  New  Jersey.  This  drug 
is  raised  mostly  in  southern  France,  and 
it  seems  that  this  climate  is  almost  iden- 
tical with  the  climate  there.  In  the  East 
there  is  too  much  frost  to  raise  belladonna 
profitably.  The  seed  is  sown  in  hotbeds, 
just  like  tomatoes,  and  then  transplanted 
into  the  field.  The  seed  is  precious  stuff 
and  costs  $20  per  pound.  The  first  cut- 
ting is  made  when  it  comes  into  bloom, 
which  is  about  August,  and  it  can  be  cut 
two  or  three  times  in  the  season.  That 
raised  some  places  tests  only  60'/  ;  that 
raised  here  tests  87%,  which  is  a  fine 
quality.  A  bed  lasts  for  three  or  four 
years,  when  it  can  be  I'enovated  by  divid 
ing  the  roots.  It  is  cut  like  alfalfa,  when 
it  stands  about  three  feet  high;  when  it 
has  sufficiently  cured,  it  is  baled  in  little 
bales,  just  like  hay,  with  a  hand-press, 
and  shipped  to  New  Jersey." 

Right  here  the  writer  would  like  to 
ask,  why  wouldn't  this  raising  of  drugs 
1)6  a  paying  occupation  in  this  State — 
at  least  as  a  side  line  for  people  who 
have  small  farms  and  want  to  do  intensi- 
fied farming?  I  had  the  pleasure  of  vis 
iting  a  little  herb  farm  in  Sherman,  Tex., 
a  few  years  ago,  where  a  man  was  mak- 
ing $200  per  year  on  two  town  lots,  and 
he  supplemented  this  with  weeds  that 
he  mowed  from  the  highway.  On  the 
subject  he  said  to  the  writer:  "There  are 
lots  of  seeds  growing  on  the  highways 
and  in  the  fence-corners  which  are  consid 
ered  a  pest,  yet  they  have  a  market  value 
to  the  person  who  knows  what  to  sell, 
and  what  is  not  wanted.  My  father  was 
an  herb  grower  before  me,  and  I  take 
to  it  by  inheritance,  by  early  training, 
and  by  preference.  I  grow  hoarhound, 
fleabane,  parsley,  moneywort,  peppermint, 
tansy,  gypsum-weed,  wild  lettuce,  and 
even  the  zenia.  I  made  $20  off  of  two  rows 
of  zenias  last  year;  the  blossoms  are  cut 
when  they  are  just  full  blown,  and  dried, 
when  they  are  read>'  for  shipment.  Any 
of  the  wholesale  drug  houses  that  do 
their  own  manufacturing  buy  the  drug 
plants,  and  there  is  good  money  in  rais- 
ing them.  All  that  a  person  needs  is  a 
drying-room  where  they  may  be  cured 
without  getting  wet."  That  was  in  Texas 
where  it  is  liable  to  rain  at  any  time. 
In  this  climate,  where  the  summers  are 
dry,  they  could,  like  fruit,  be  dried  in 
the  open  air.  The  man  said  that  he  got 
his  start  of  tansy  by  just  getting  people 
who  had  little  in  their  gardens  to  divide 
the  roots  with- him;  when  once  planted  it 
is  always  there.  I  Do  not  start  with 
medicinal  plants  unless  you  can  get  a 


contract  from  a  responsible  buyer. — 
Editor.] 

Flowers. — B.ut  to  return  In  (he  words 
of  Mrs.  Stanton  again,  in  which  she  spoke 
of  the  flowers  that  giow  in  her  dooryard. 
"These  flowers  were  my  mother's.  She 
was  a  great  lover  of  flowers;  when  she 
lived  in  the  city  in  rooms,  her  windows 
were  always  just  one  mass  of  blossoms; 
she  couldn't  live  without  them.  She  made 
a  study  of  roses;  she  had  the  finest  col- 
lection of  roses  that  can  be  found  any- 
where; she  knew  all  about  them,  their 
habits,  and  the  different  kinds  of  treat- 
ment that  each  one  thrived  under.  All 
these  roses  she  started  from  tiny  slips. 
She  used  to  put  them  in  boxes  of  sand 
till  they  were  rooted,  when  she  would 
set  them  out  where  she  wanted  them  to 
grow.  She  had  her  garden  arranged  so 
that  the  flowers  that  would  bloom  first 
were  at  the  back,  with  the  next  in  the 
beds  to  bloom  in  succession,  so  that  everv 
bed  always  had  something  in  bloom. 

"I  have  seen  her  out  with  a  lantern 
working  with  her  flowers  as  late  as  10 
o'clock  at  night;  she  had  lost  her  husband 
and  was  in  great  grief,  and  with  her  flow- 
ers was  the  only  place  that  she  could 
find  any  surcease  from  sorrow. 

"She  belonged  to  the  State  Floral  So- 
ciety and  one  year  she  won  the  first  prize 
at  their  show  with  her  pansies.  They 
were  beautiful  in  the  extreme,  and  of 
every  color  imaginable  to  a  pansy;  some 
were  fluted  and  some  were  frilled;  some 
were  dark  and  some  were  yellow;  some 
were  white  and  some  were  a  heavenly 
blue.  My  mother  used  to  say  that  they 
almost  talked  to  her,  and  that  she  be- 
lieved flowers  had  souls.  She  said  that 
the  best  time  to  start  rose  cuttings  was 
in  August,  when  they  were  dormant.  She 
loved  her  flowers  with  all  the  wealth  of 
a  i)assion  that  would  have  glorified  the 
life  of  a  human." 

As  I  drove  on  my  homeward  way,  I 
Iiondered.  What  a  pretty  conceit  and 
how  kind  the  Providence  that  gave  us 
flowers  for  our  solace,  and  for  our  joy. 
And  what  a  pretty  end  to  the  life  of 
a  mother,  to  go  down  the  last  part  of 
the  journey  close  to  the  soul  of  nature, 
so  close  that  she  could  even  hear  the 
whisperings  of  the  angels  as  they  whis- 
pered to  the  flowers;  and  it  minded  me 
of  the  verse: 

"I  would  sing  to  you  of  the  violet  lilue. 
That  watches  the  loving  sky. 

But  it  droops  its  head  when  it  hears 
the  tread 
Of  an  angel  footstep  nigh." 

E.    J.  Mm.LETTK. 

Hayward,  Alameda  county. 


FOR  .SALE. 
(tCKtO    wfU    rooU'd    Rupcstris    St.  GoorKe 
«(«ck.  CAREY,  Aiiliiirii.  Cal. 


SHIPPING  CRATES  AND 
FEED  HOPPERS 

We  can  sell  lliciii  c-licapcr  than  yon  can 
make  them.     Write  for  i>riee.s. 

D.  J.  GREEiV, 
10!)  Third  St.,  I'etalnnia.  Cal. 

EUCALYPTUS 

All  varietie.»<  and  Miz.eN;  extra  hard.v 
Mtoek.  "The  finest  (ree.s  I  e^er  sinv,"  i.s 
the  verdiet  of  all  « lu>  see  thein.  Write  to- 
day for  free  l>ooklet  I'  on  their  eiiltnre, 
etc.     Questions  i^ladly  answered. 

I.IjOYD  R.  TAYI.OH,  l»1ode«to.  Cnl. 

BARTLETTS,  QRAVENSTEINS, 
PRUNES 

l."00  nnrtletts  on  Quince,  2000  Oraven- 
Mteinx,  1000  Silver  I'runeH,  1000  French 
I'runes.  Ciierries,  I.ute  A|i|il»'«,  KeNlNfant 
CuttinKN,  ResiNtant  Rooted  Vines,  Grafted 
RcMlstant  CutllnKS.  Order  quickly.  Prices 
lo»v. 

A.  J.  GAM.OWAY,  HcalilHburK,  Cul. 


up^Amo^iat^^  tankage 

*  The  Citrus  Fruit  (irowcrs  of  California  use  thousands  of 

tons  of  Tankage  annually 
Tankage  is  the  best  form  of  Orginic  Nitrogen. 

HUMl'S-KOHMI.VO.        ALL  A  V' A  1 1,  A  If  1.  K. 

We  are  the  largest  Paeilic  Coast  producers  of  High-(irade 
Tankages  in  perfect  mechanical  condition  and  of 

*'GOLO  BEAR" 
FERTILIZERS 

Will  ship  direct  to  >ou     no  .agent  near  you 

WUITK  Kolt  FKKE  PAMI'HLKT 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

FOR  CAL  I  FORM  I A  SOILS  Fertilizer  Department. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL,. 


REX  YOUR  TREES  WITH 

THE  FAMOUS  REX  SPRAYS 

Our  Standard  Rex  Lime  &  Sulphur  Solution  is  being  used  by  the 
principal  fruit  growers  in  every  State  in  the  Union.  See  that  Rex  is 
on  your  barrel,  and  not  some  imitation  that  is  untried. 

Rex  Arsenate  of  Lead  is  made  under  the  latest  scientific  formu- 
las; applicable  to  all  climates  and  conditions  in  the  United  States. 
Remember,  that  which  is  good  for  one  district  is  not  necessarily  good 
for  another,  and  if  you  want  something  that  is  good  for  all  places, 
please  ask  your  dealer  or  correspond  with  the 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  COMPANY,  Benicia,  California. 


TREES 

THMX 

GROW 


AND 

BEAR 

TRUE  TO 

NAME 


We  are  wholesale  growers  of  deciduous  and  citrus  fruit 
trees,  grape  vines  and  eucalyptus  trees. 

Our  .stock  thi.s  .season  includes  tSoO.OOO  I>KCIDUOUS  FRUIT  TREES  alone. 
A  large  lot  of  tliese  are  on  Eastern  seedling;  root,  which  lias  proven  (o  be 
almost  proof  against  root  knot. 

Get  tlic  best  stock  available  and  at  the  most  reasonable  cost  from  a  man 
«lio  seleet.s  the  buds  and  scions  of  the  best  strains. 

Deliveries  made  from  our  sales  yards  at  Fresno.  Madera,  Merced.  Turloek, 
RanninjL;;  and  Chi<'o. 

ADDRESS  MAIN  OFFICE,  FRESNO,  CAL. 


LARGEST  CITRUS  NURSERIES  IN  THE  WORLD 

Parties  contemplating  tlie  planting  of  citrus  groves  this  coming  spring 
will  do  well  to  send  for  our  prices  soon,  as  there  will  evidently  a  a  shortage 
of  strictly  first  class  stock.  Write  today  for  particulars,  or,  better  still,  pay 
us  a  visit  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  show  you  just  what  we  have. 

Our  finely  illustrated  booklet,  "Citrus  Fruits."  covering  the  industry 
from  the  seed  to  the  market,  mailed  to  any  addresn  on  receipt  of  25c  in 
stamps. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAIvI  DIMAS,  CALIFORNIA 
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WIIH  THE  FRUIT  MEN. 

Mrs.  M.  Wagstaff,  of  Paradise,  Butte 
county,  is  establishing  a  new  industry 
which  may  be  worked  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  State.  She  is  preserving 
fruits  for  the  market  by  the  sun-cooking 
method  with  very  good  success.  At  the 
Portland  fair  her  fruit  won  the  gold 
medal,  and  she  has  now  a  contract  with 
the  Western  Pacific  Railway  Co.  to  supply 
its  dining-cars  with  her  product. 

A  large  number  of  deciduous  fruit  trees 
are  being  planted  around  Paradise,  Butte 
county,  this  spring.  Ray  Hucka  is  setting 
out  500  pear  and  apple  trees;  \V.  T.  Ogden 
is  planting  2000  trees,  mostly  apple;  J. 
H.  Billie,  .3000  apple  and  pear  trees;  Mr. 
Breese  is  setting  out  ten  acres  of  apples, 
and  W.  Lewis  is  planting  10  acres  of 
almonds.  This  is  a  fine  apple  section, 
producing  fruit  of  extra  fine  flavor. 

George  Robertson,  the  Fresno  statis- 
tician, furnishes  the  figures  that  show 
the  imports  of  raisins  into  this  country 
are  falling  off  very  fast  and  that  the 
exports  of  California  raisins  are  gaining 
rapidly.  In  1884  this  country  received 
foreign  raisins  amounting  to  53,000,000 
pounds,  and  exported  none.  In  1907  we 
imported  9,927,771  pounds,  and  exported 
4,720,G0(;  pounds.  During  the  last  seven 
months  we  •  imported  only  1,732,068 
pounds,  and  exported  13,828,467  pounds. 
The  low  price  of  our  own  stock  was  doubt- 
less responsible  for  a  part  of  the  large 
export,  but  the  large  foreign  demand 
should  have  the  effect  of  raising  the 
prices  at  home. 

All  of  last  year's  prunes  in  the  Healds- 
burg  section  have  been  sold  and  shipped 
out. 

A  large  new  acreage  will  be  set  out 
to  deciduous  fruit  trees  in  the  Escondido 
valley,  San  Diego  county,  this  spring.  It 
is  also  expected  that  more  than  10,000 
citrus  trees  will  be  planted  later  in  the 
season. 

Though  the  recent  heavy  rains  have 
kept  back  picking  and  packing  of  oranges 
in  the  Pomona  district,  yet  the  crop  is 
being  sent  out  as  fast  as  possible,  and 
satisfactory  prices  are  being  received. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
at  Washington  last  week  modified  its  re- 
cent ruling  on  pre  cooling  charges.  By 
the  order  issued,  the  shippers,  to  be  in 
a  position  to  avail  themselves  of  the  re- 
duction in  the  railroad  pre-cooling  charge 
on  oranges  from  $30  to  $7.50  per  car 
made  by  the  Commission,  must  not  only 
pre-cool  the  fruit,  but  also  must  pre-lce 
it.  By  reason  of  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing ice  and  keeping  it  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia, the  introduction  of  the  pre-icing 
requirement  is  highly  important. 

The  recent  heavy  rains  played  havoc 
with  the  almond  crop  around  Lodi.  Those 
varieties  that  were  in  bloom  were  the 
ones  damaged. 

Owing  to  the  provision  of  the  ordi- 
nance of  Sutter  county  that  no  rooted 
grape-vines  could  be  imported  into  that 
county,  a  consignment  of  Thompson's 
Seedless  vines  shipped  there  was  de- 
stroyed by  order  of  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner Stabler  last  week. 

A  tremendous  amount  of  nursery  stock 
has  been  received  into  Fresno  county  this 
season.  During  February  there  were  re- 
ceived 225,0^.0  apple  seedlings  from 
France,  600  plants  from  .Japan,  60,000 
deciduous  trees,  and  1000  citrus  trees 
grown  in  other  States  and  counties. 

A  big  apple-selling  agency  is  being  de- 
veloped by  growers  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west. As  planned,  a  central  selling  agency 
is  to  have  charge  of  the  fruit  after  being 
picked  and  will  endeavor  to  cover  all 
markets.  A  selling  charge  of  10c.  per 
box  is  to  be  made,  and  by  a  method  of 


inspection  a  uniform  pack  and  grade  will 
be  maintained. 

It  is  stated  that  five  firms  at  Fresno 
are  now  offering  Sk-c.  for  1911  crop  of 
Muscats  and  Thompson's  Seedless  rais- 
ins, and  that  they  will  accept  contracts 
for  one.  two,  or  three  years  at  that  price. 

The  Fresno  Republican  states  that  prac- 
tically all  of  the  1911  crop  of  figs  in  the 
San  .loaquin  valley  has  been  contracted 
for  at  3V^c.  per  pound. 

C.  R.  Mann,  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  has  been  assigned  to  the 
study  of  decay  in  oranges  in  southern 
California.  So  far  this  season  the  decay 
In  citrus  fruit  sent  East  has  been  very 
heavy. 

In  the  fruit  districts  around  Renmark. 
Australia,  the  apricot,  currant,  and  gordo 
yield  is  very  heavy.  Peaches  are  a  light 
crop.  Apricots  are  making  one  ton  of 
dried  fruit  per  acre. 

The  Sunnyside  vineyard  of  540  acres, 
near  Fresno,  was  sold  last  week  to  H. 
W.  Swift  for  $200,000.  -This  property  is 
very  highly  improved,  having  fine  build 
ings,  grounds,  and  avenues.  It  is  stated 
that  the  whole  acreage  is  to  be  subdivided 
into  small  tracts. 

Owing  to  unfavorable  weather  condi- 
tions in  Sicily,  the  lemon  crop  will  be 
much  smaller  than  usual.  While  lemon 
shipments  will  not  be  materially  affected, 
the  by-products  of  factories  will  be  about 
25%  less  than  normal. 

The  hearing  on  appeal  in  the  lemon 
rate  case  before  the  Commerce  Court 
at  Los  Angeles  has  been  finished.  There 
will  be  a  brief  hearing  at  Chicago,  March 
31,  to  complete  the  case,  before  judgment 
is  rendered.  In  this  case  the  railroads 
are  seeking  to  have  the  freight  rate  on 
lemons  advanced  from  $1  to  $1.15  on 
Eastern  shipments. 

The  National  Orange  Show  held  at  Sac 
ramento  last  week  was  a  success  in  every 
way.  The  attendance  was  large  and  the 
money  received  was  more  than  enough 
to  pay  all  expenses. 

A  big  citrus  packing-house  is  to  be 
built  at  Worth,  Tulare  county,  this  sea- 
son. 

D.  A.  Record  is  planting  a  IS-acie  tract 
to  pear  trees  near  San  .lacinto,  Riverside 
county. 


AGRICULTURAL  NEWS  ITEMS. 

About  all  of  last  season's  hops  grown 
in  Sonoma  and  Mendocino  counties  have 
been  sold.  In  Sacramento  county  only 
1100  bales  remain  in  growers'  hands,  and 
in  California  only  1500  bales  are  unsold. 

At  the  National  Agricultural  Congress 
recently  held  at  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  the 
fruit  display  made  by  the  Chico  Farm- 
ers' Union  won  five  gold  medals,  two 
blue  ribbons,  and  gold  cup. 

Mrs.  Mary  S.  Smith,  owner  of  Meadow 
Farm,  in  Sutter  county,  is  building  a 
cannery  on  the  place  to  handle  the  large 
crop  of  asparagus  now  ready  to  cut. 

The  San  Joaquin  Valley  Sugar  Co.  is 
being  organized  to  take  over  the  sugar 
factory  at  Tulare,  and  the  Corcoran  Sugar 
Co.  is  another  organization  that  will  ope- 
rate the  sugar  factory  at  Corcoran.  Both 
the  Tulare  and  Corcoran  plants  were 
built  and  operated  by  the  Pacific  Sugar 
Corporation,  which  failed. 

Asparagus  from  the  Bay  sections  is 
now  coming  into  the  San  Francisco  mar- 
ket, and  it  is  now  thought  that  the  crop 
will  be  larger  this  year  than  the  record- 
breaking  one  of  last  season.  Canneries 
are  preparing  for  a  heavy  pack  and  there 
will  be  plenty  for  the  market  besides. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Jurupa  Water  Co.  of  Riverside  has 
been  incorporated  for  $50,000.  The  com- 
pany will  develop,  distribute,  and  sell  irri- 
gating water. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  to  extend  the 
main  canals  from  the  Chandon  and  Cutts 


Of  All  Kinds 
True  To  Name 


We  call  particular  attention  the  varieties  named  below,  of  which 
we  have  a  fine  stock  and  offer  exceptional  values. 


WALNUTS 


FINEST  FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  SOFTSHELLS 

Greater  interest  than  ever  is  being  manifested  in  the  y:rowins 
of  this  profit  maker  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  ideal  conditions 
exist  for  i)rodncing  nuts  of  the  highest  quality.  We  are  most  for- 
tunate in  still  having  a  stock  of  perfectly  healthy,  well  grown  trees, 
aiul  are  prepared  to  make  j)rompt  delivery. 

DON'T  FAIL  TO  GET  OUR  PRICES  AND  WRITE 
US  FOR  INFORMATION 


FIGS 


Calimyrna,  the  genuine  Smyrna  Fig  of  Commerce.  The  Mission 
or  California  Black  Fig,  the  White  Adriatic. 

Special  inducements  on  these  trees  in  small  or  large  quantities. 
Our  trees  are  in  A-1  condition,  and  can  be  shipped  immediately  on 
receipt  of  order. 

YOUR  COLLECTION  IS  INCOMPLETE  WITHOUT  FIGS 

POMEGRANATES  . 

"THE  WONDERFUL" 

This  variety  holds  the  record  for  the  nio.st  attractive  fruit  for 
table  decoration,  as  well  as  being  eagerly  sought  after  for  its  de- 
licious eating  qnalities.  Eastern  shipments  have  brought  handsome 
returns  to  the  producers,  and  as  the  trees  are  (>asily  grown  and  yield 
early,  no  one  can  afford  to  miss  this  opportunity  to  get  some  of  the 
trees  started  right  now. 


PEACHES 


Elberta,  Foster,  Lovell.  Muir.  Phillips  Cling.  Runyon's  Orange 


and  Tuscan  Cling. 


PRUNES 


(ierman.  Hungarian,  Kobe  de  Sargent  and  Sugar. 

PLUMS 

Burbank's  "Formosa,"  Burbank's  Climax,  CJiant,  Grand  Duke. 
Imperial  (iage.  rjefferson,  Kelsey  Japan,  "Santa  Rosa,"  Satsiima. 
Wickson,  Yellow  Egg. 

All  these  trees  ai-e  heeled  in.  in  oiii*  ])acking  gi-ounds,  ami  can  be 
packed  and  shipped  with  dispatch.  Tlic  trees  are  all  in  excellent 
condition  and  perfectly  dormant. 

The  planting  season  was  never  more  favorable,  and  this  is  a 
grand  opportunity,  for  persons  who  have  been  unable  to  |)lant  earlier, 
to  secure  the  finest  stock  at  remarkably  low  prices.  Write  or  wire 
us  TODAY  about  your  re<|uireiiients  and  take  advantay-i'  of  this 
timelv  offer. 


ANNUAL  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  CATALOGUE 
WILL  BE  SENT  FREE  ON  APPLICATION. 


FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES,  Inc. 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Pres.  and  Mgr. 

FRESNO.  CAL. 

P.  O.  BOX  18 
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ranches  west  to  the  Call  Colonies  in  Sut- 
ter and  Butte  counties. 

At  the  recent  meeting  in  Fresno  to 
further  the  organization  of  an  irrigation 
district,  the  plans  were  modified  so  as 
to  eliminate  some  land,  but  it  is  still 
proposed  to  take  in  about  1,000,000  acres 
along  the  San  Joaquin  river.  It  was  de- 
cided to  divide  the  territory  into  five  sub- 
divisions, with  headquarters  at  Madera, 
Minturn,  Mendota,  Dos  Palos,  and  New- 
man. Two  canals  are  planned.  One  is  to 
be  known  as  the  East  Side  canal,  which 
will  start  at  a  point  near  old  Millerton 
and  run  into  Merced  county.  This  canal 
will  irrigate  483,840  acres  in  Madera 
county  and  149,760  on  the  east  side  of 
the  San  Joaquin  river  in  Merced  county. 
The  West  Side  canal  will  leave  the  river 
at  Gravelly  Ford  and  will  run  through 
Fresno,  Merced,  and  Stanislaus  counties 
and  into  San  Joaquin  county.  This  canal 
will  irrigate  316,800  acres  in  Fresno 
county,  235,500  acres  on  the  west  side  of 
the  San  Joaquin  river  in  Merced  oour.ty, 
and  86,400  acres  in  San  Joaquin  county 

The  Supervisors  of  Madera  county  have 
passed  an  ordinance  requiring  every  land 
owner  whose  premises  are  infested  with 
squirrels  to  exterminate  them  by  poison 
or  otherwise.  Should  land  owners  fail 
to  do  so,  the  poisoning  of  the  squirrels 
will  be  given  in  charge  of  an  inspector 
and  the  charge  will  be  a  lien  against  the 
jiroperty. 

Foul  brood  in  the  apiaries  of  Fresno 
county  is  reported  to  be  spreading. 

.loseiih  Cameron  is  having  375  acres 
sown  to  alfalfa  on  the  Tisdale  ranch,  near 
Gridley. 

The  heavy  wind  and  rain  storm  that 
passed  over  California  last  week  caused 
damage  running  into  the  millions  of  dol- 
lars. In  the  southern  part  the  most 
damage  was  caused  by  the  great  rise  in 
the  San  Gabriel  river,  which  overflowed 
thousands  of  acres  of  good  land  and  car- 
ried out  many  bridges.  In  Santa  Barbara 
county  the  Santa  Ynez  river  swept  away 
man,y  Ijridges  and  drowned  much  live 
stock.     Around  Santa  Maria  over  1000 


The  Milwaukee  Chain  Drive  Mower 


Smooth  Running,  Strong  and  Durable.  If 
you  cannot  find  it  at  your  dealers,  write  us 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

Catalogues  mailed  on  request 


For  Field  Fencing 

ARBO 


POSTS  ># 


CHEAPER  THAN  WOOD 
AMERICAN  STEEL  POST  CO.  «™LOGUE 

Violet  and  Santa  Fe,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


THE  AVOCADO 

OR  ALLIGATOR  PEAR 

Illustrated  circular  containing  description,  cul- 
tural directions,  and  much  other  useful  infor- 
mation, free. 

WEST  INDIA  GARDENS 

ALTADENA.  LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY.  CAL. 

CHOICE  CALIFORNIA  ALFALFA 
SEED 

at  14  cents  per  lb.  Fancy  Utah  Seed  at  WA  cents 
per  lb.  F.  O.  B.  Hanford.  Samples  sent  on 
request. 

KUTNER-QOLDSTEIN  CO. 

HANFORD,  CAL. 


acres  of  crop  were  destroyed.  In  Mon- 
terey county,  between  Salinas  and  Wat- 
sonville,  thousands  of  acres  were  inun- 
dated and  many  homes  wrecked.  The 
damage  to  orchards  will  be  very  heavy. 
On  the  west  side  of  the  Santa  Clara  val- 
ley great  damage  was  done  by  Los  Gatos 
creek  overflowing  its  banks  and  flooding 
the  orchards  near  Campbell.  In  the 
southern  part  of  Alameda  county  many 
bridges  were  washed  out,,  some  stock 
drowned,  and  land  covered  with  water. 
At  Colusa,  owing  to  a  break  in  the  levee, 
many  houses  were  inundated.  Some  of 
the  streets  had  flowing  water  five  feet 
deep  for  a  time. .  Through  the  central 
counties  much  less  damage  is  reported. 
In  the  foothills,  reports  come  of  cattle 
and  horses  being  drowned,  but  only  in 
small  bands,  though  the  aggregate  may 
be  large. 

The  Apiary 

BEE-KEEPING  DIFFICULTIES  IN 
CALIFORNIA. 

Mr.  P.  C.  Chadwick  of  Redlands  writes 
to  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture  about  bee- 
keeping in  some  parts  of  this  State. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  production  can 
be  reduced  by  overstocking,  much  in  the 
same  way  that  a  small  pasture  would 
fatten  four  head  of  stock,  while  ten  head 
would  merely  keej)  alive. 

My  object  is  not  to  discourage  people 
from  casting  their  lot  with  us  in  this 
glorious  climate,  but  rather  to  acquaint 
them  with  difficulties  that  must  be  sur- 
mounted, and  at  the  same  time  give  an 
idea  of  what  those  who  have  been  in  the 
bee  business  for  years  have  accomplished 
and  what  they  have  faced  in  the  way  of 
seasons. 

South  of  the  Tehachapi  mountains  lies 
practically  the  entire  sage  of  our  State, 
notwithstanding  Eastern  people  and  many 
of  our  Westerners  term  every  form  of 
small  growth  on  the  vast  slopes  of  the 
Rocky  mountains  "sage  brush."  There  is 
no  denying  that  the  button  (or  black) 
sage  is,  of  all  honey  plants,  our  chief  sur- 
plus producer.  Neither  does  it  average 
a  crop  more  often  than  every  other  year 
regardless  of  rainfall;  for  it  seems  neces- 
sary, from  its  semi-arid  nature,  to  be 
dried  out  or  rested  before  it  comes  back 
to  its  prime  yielding  condition.  I  have 
seen  it  return  some  surplus  for  three  con- 
secutive seasons;  but  the  middle  season 
was  not  what  could  be  considered  a  crop, 
even  after  a  sufficient  rainfall. 

I  am  now  speaking  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia, the  sage  field — not  any  particular 
place  within  that  may  have  special  prod- 
ucts, like  oranges,  for  instance.  The  por- 
tion of  our  territory  covered  principally 
by  the  sage  is  much  more  vast  in  extent 
than  the  few  thousand  acres  of  orange, 
lemon,  or  deciduous  fruit,  and  shows  no 
great  results  when  the  sage  fails;  there- 
fore if  the  sage  fails  every  other  year, 
southern  California  outside  of  irrigated 
districts  may  well  be  counted  an  every- 
other-year  producer,  and  this  means  the 
greater  portion  of  our  southland. 

To  quote  another  writer:  "There  were 
scores  of  bee-keepers  who  did  not  get  a 
pound  of  honey,  but  it  was  not  the  fault 
of  the  season  nor  of  the  bees."  The  im- 
plication that  it  was  the  fault  of  the  bee- 
keeper is  most  unfair;  for  most  of  us 
know  that,  regardless  of  the  good  condi- 
tion of  many  well-kept  apiaries  during 
the  entire  season,  no  surplus  was  secured. 
I  will  admit  that  if  every  one  knew  the 
true  condition  in  our  sage  ranges  and  the 
overstocked  condition  of  the  foothills  on 
the  outskirts  of  our  orange  groves,  we 
would  be  in  no  danger  of  overstocking. 

The  misapprehension  of  many  people 
owning  bees  (not  bee-keepers)  as  to  the 


Home  Fertilizers 

Mixed  M^^HMWH 


Some  day  you  will  want  to  mix  your  own 
Fertilizers,  so  as  to  get  them  CHEAPER  and 
BETTER  than  any  other  way.  You  need 
my  book  on  Home  Mixing,  containing 

FORMULAS 

and  instructions,  as  well  as  other  informa- 
tion.    Send    your    name    and    address  on 
Post  Card  to 
Dr.  WILLIAM  S.  MYERS,  Director  of  Propaganda 
71  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


NO    BRANCH  OFFICES 


aad  bis  book  will  be 
sent  you 


Entirely  Free 


distance  locations  should  be  apart,  has 
much  to  do  with  ovei'stocking.  My  apiary 
was  at  one  time  in  as  fine  a  location  as 
could  be  found;  but  now,  however,  I  am 
surrounded  by  an  aggregate  of  1200  col- 
onies, any  of  which  can  overlap  my  range 
on  one  side  or  the  other,  and  nearly  half 
on  both  sides  to  a  certain  extent. 

Here  let  me  give  you  the  report  of  our 
local  weather  observer  on  the  annual 
amount  of  rainfall  for  15  years  begin- 
ning with  1895.  Ten  inches  of  rain  is 
about  as  small  an  amount  as  can  be 
figured  on  to  produce  a  yield  from  the 
sage;  and  that  must  fall  late  in  the  sea- 
son. For  example,  we  had  10.22  inches  in 
1910,  only  about  two  inches  of  which  fell 
after  January  1,  the  result  being  that 
while  the  sage  bloomed  more  or  less  pro- 
fusely there  was  not  sufficient  moisture 
to  produce  nectar.  In  1895  there  was  a 
fall  of  7.51  inches;  1896,  12.85;  1897,  5.50; 
1898,  4.82;  1899,  6.89;  1900,  12.21;  1901, 
7;  1902,  12.75;  1903,  15.81;  1904,  8.59; 
1905,  22.12;  1906,  16.22;  1907,  20.76;  1908, 
14.56;  1909,  14.47;  1910,  10.22. 

I  have  the  records  before  me  back  to 
1880,  those  from  1880  to  1895  being  four 
inches  less  per  annum  than  the  average 
from  1895  to  1910.  In  1882  the  fall  was 
only  2.94  inches.  Think  of  going  twelve 
months  with  less  than  three  inches  of 
rainfall,  and  three  years  with  less  than 
15  inches,  as  was  the  case  from  1880  to 
1883. 

Bee-keeping  here  is  conducted,  to  a 
great  extent,  in  as  haphazard  a  style  as 
farming  was  in  the  middle  West  30  years 
ago,  when,  we  are  told,  the  farmer  moved 
the  barn  instead  of  the  manure.  We  have 
bee-keepers  who  know  their  business  and 
know  it  well;  then  we  have  a  class  who 
give  their  bees  little  personal  attention, 
know  little  of  the  business,  and  seem  to 
care  less,  for  they  rent  their  holdings  for 
a  share,  during  the  honey  season,  many 
renters  simply  knowing  how  to  extract, 
and  they  usually  do  close  work  on  that, 
after  which  the  bees  are  left  to  shift  un- 
til another  season.  Imagine  the  condi- 
tion of  some  such  apiaries,  the  danger  of 
foul  brood,  and  the  general  run-down  and 
unkept  condition. 

I  could  not  point  you  to  a  single  bee- 
keei)er  who  depends  on  his  bees  entirely 
for  his  support,  though  some  have  been 
in  the  business  for  twenty  years. 

If  the  East  can  send  us  up-to-date  bee- 
keepers with  capital  to  buy  out  these  half- 
kejjt  apiaries  and  help  improve  conditions 
we  will  give  them  the  glad  hand;  but  as 
for  new  locations,  they  are  few  and  far 
between — at  least,  desirable  ones;  and 
what  we  have  are  being  encroached  upon 
each  year  by  the  barley-fields.  Moi-e 
than  one  who  thought  himself  secure  a 
few  years  ago  now  finds  he  is  surrounded 
by  great  grain-fields,  and  will  soon  have 


to  pull  up  stakes  for  new  pasture,  and 
eventually  only  the  most  rugged  of  the 
foothills  will  be  left  for  the  support  of 
our  industry. 


Genuine  Florida  Sour  Orange 
Seed-Bed  Trees 

Extra  fine  one-year  stock — the  best  tc 
be  had.  He  sure  you  are  getting  the  gen- 
uine article.  If  you  will  send  your  orders 
in  now,  we  are  prepared  to  fill  them,  be 
they  large  or  small ;  but  order  early,  us 
the  supply  is  limited. 

Three  thousand  fine  large  two  -  year 
Valenclas.   fJet  our  i)rices. 

SOUTHLAND  NURSESIES, 

F.  H.  UISBROW,  Proprietor, 

R.  D.  1,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Pliones:  Main  949— Home  2520. 


HEMINGWAY'S  LEAD  ARSf  NATE 

THE  PERFECT  PKODUCT 

Combines  the  highest  standard  of 
manufacture  with  chemical  and  physi- 
cal qualities  giving  sticking  power, 
miscibility  and  extremely  fine  division. 
It  meets  the  most  exacting  requirements 
of  the  modern  scientific  orchardist. 

HEMINGWAY'S    I/EAD  ARSENATE 
fully   complies    with    the    new  federal 
law.     15%     Arsenic     Acid  guaranteed. 
Send  for  booklet  and  prices. 

Full  stocks  carried  by 
C.  HENRY  SMITH,  Coast  Agent, 
24  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
HEMINGWAY'S  LONDON  PURPLE  CO.. 
I.TD..  64-«C  Water  St.,  Nciv  York. 


POMONA 
U  M  P  S 

FOR   DEEP  WELLS 


BUILT  FOR  FARM  OR  IRRIGATION 
PURPOSES 


POMONA  MFG.  CO. 


WATER  RAISING  FROM  DEEP  WELLS 
OUR  SPECIALTY 


POMOIVA,  CALIF. 

or  PORTE  RVILLE.  CAUF. 


i'OSITION  WANTED — ll.v  creamery  anil 
(Inlrynian;  has  lia<l  over  2<»  .years'  experi- 
ence in  iiuHcr  anil  cliecscniiikiiiK ;  alile  ti> 
turn  out  llrst-elaNN  Koiiiis;  woulil  iieeeiii 
poNlllon  to  lake  cliarKe  of  ilair.v  ranch. 
AiIilrcNK  Box  3a,  I'aclHc  Rural  PrcuN. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy. 


A  CHAT  ABOUT  COWS. 


To  the  Editor:  If  the  question  is 
asked,  '  What  is  the  best  type  of  cow  for 
present  California  conditions?"  the  an- 
swer is  very  easy.  That  type  which  re- 
turns her  owner  the  most  cash  for  the 
least  outlay  for  feed  and  care  is  of  course 
the  "Ne  plus  ultra, "  desired  by  all  cow- 
keepers,  whether  one  or  a  hundred.  Con 
ditions  change,  and  the  cows  should  also 
change  to  at  least  partially  keep  up  with 
these  changes.  If  one  could  possibly  find 
and  read  a  copy  of  an  old  geography 
lirinted  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, one  would  learn  that  the  only  pro- 
duct of  California  then  was  the  l\,ides  and 
tallow  of  the  herds  of  long-horned  cattle 
that  roamed  at  that  time  in  countless 
herds  over  the  mountains  and  plains  of 
what  was  then  a  strange  country — and  is 
yet  to  a  newcomer,  or  those  very  appro- 
priately named  "tenderfeet."  The  cattle 
owner  then  desired  a  type  of  cow  that 
would  not  only  drop  a  strong  calf  every 
year,  but  that  would  faithfully  defend  it 
from  bears  and  cougars,  until  it  was  able 
to  defend  itself.  The  only  "tester" 
needed  by  the  cow-keeper  of  those  days 
was  the  big  kettles  to  convert  the  car- 
cases of  his  animals  into  tallow  while 
the  hides  were  drying  in  the  sun,  so 
that  both  products  would  be  accepted  by 
the  "Boston  men"  whose  ships  had  round- 
ed the  Horn  laden  with  guns,  ammunition, 
and  other  'Yankee  notions"  which  were 
the  only  things  needed  by  the  "hidalgo" 
of  those  halcyon  days. 

Whether  those  were  really  halcyon  days 
or  not  depends,  i)erhaps,  on  how  we  look 
at  it;  but  they  are  surely  gone  forever, 
with  many  other  things  which  our  an- 
cestors thought  so  enjoyable.  Yet  there 
appears  to  be  parts  of  this  great  State 
where  cows  are  still  kept  solely  to  raise 
calves:  and  from  the  number  of  herds 
that  still  wear  horns,  there  must  be  many 
owners  who  still  think  that  these  wea- 
pons of  defense  and  offense — mostly  of- 
fense— are  just  as  much  needed  as  they 
were  in  the  primitive  years.  The  type 
of  cow  needed  in  the  future  should  be 
absolutely  hornless,  either  by  breeding 
or  artificial  removal. 

When  an  old  dairyman  who  has  sold 
butter  for  many  years,  and  seldom  bought 
any.  finds  that  the  purchase  of  a  two 
|)Ound  (?)  square  of  creamery  butter 
makes  his  big  round  dollar  look  like  30 
cents,  or  worse,  he  becomes  firm  in  the 
belief  that  the  right  type  of  cow  for  Cali- 
fornia conditions  is  one  that  will  produce 
something  besides  beef,  or  calves  to  be 
grown  into  beef,  which  really  amounts 
to  the  same  thing.  In  short,  she  should 
be  most  emphatically  a  profitable  pro- 
ducer of  butter,  and  that  very  clearly 
means  that  she  should  be  of  the  dairy 
type  and  conformation  and  belong  to 
some  one  of  the  recognized  dairy  breeds 
— in  fact,  a  "dairy  cow." 

Now,  do  not  all  jump  up  at  once  to  ask 
what  kind  of  a  dairy  cow,  or  what  is  the 
best  breed  of  cows  for  the  dairy.  For,  if 
you  do,  I  shall  very  likely  answer  that 
there  is  no  "best"  breed:  tor  if  such  a 
breed  had  ever  been  known  in  the  past, 
all  other  breeds  would  by  this  time  have 
been  eliminated,  and  this  one  breed 
would  be  the  only  breed  left.  Instead  of 
this,  there  are  at  least  four  well-known 
and  acknowledged  dairy  breeds,  namely. 
Ayrshire,  Guernsey.  Holstein,  and  Jersey, 
naming  theni  alphabetically,  as  well  as 
a  few  other  breeds  which  claim  some  con- 
sideration along  this  line.  For  many 
years  the  owners  of  these  breeds  h-ive 
striven  for  the  first  place,  until  at  least 
one  cow  of  each  of  these  four  breeds 
has  an  attested  and  proven  record  of  jnsi 
about  half  a  ton  of  butter  in  a  year.  Some 


have  even  exceeded  that  amount,  and 
while  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  the  exact 
figures,  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  all 
who  are  interested  in  cows  to  carefully 
study  this  malter,  and  finally  make 
their  minds  whether  such  a  cow  as  that 
would  not  be  a  pretty  good  type  of  cow 
for  California,  at  the  present  prices  for 
butter.  Even  at  30  cents  per  i)Ound,  it 
amounts  to  $300.  and  all  who  deal  in 
this  class  of  goods  know  that  good  but- 
ter is  always  worth  that  nuich,  or  more: 
and  if  you  try  to  borrow  $300  you  will 
soon  find  that  it  is  at  least  a  good-sized 
"grub-stake." 

But  some  may  say,  "These  big  records 
were  not  made  in  California."  Is  that 
any  reason  why  they  cannot  be  made 
here?  This  much  the  records  do  show, 
that  in  practically  every  case  where  big 
records  have  been  made,  the  principal 
feed  used  was  alfalfa,  sometimes  shipped 
thousands  of  miles. 

We  raise  alfalfa  here,  and  with  our 
rainless  summers  make  better  hay  from 
it  than  can  be  made  elsewhere.  This 
staple,  fed  to  cows  of  the  dairy  type,  has 
liroven  a  money-maker  wherever  the  two 
have  been  properly  brought  together. 
But  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  profit 
whether  it  is  fed  to  cows  yielding  a  thou- 
sand pounds  of  butter  a  year:  or  to  those 
yielding  about  a  hundred  pounds,  which 
is  said  to  be  the  average,  not  only  of  this 
State,  but  of  many  others. 

Now  while  all  may  not  be  able  to  be 
come  the  lucky  owners  of  these  top 
notcher  cows,  there  is  a  practical  cer- 
tainty of  a  grand  improvement  by  breed 
ing  fair,  healthy  cows  to  sires  of  the 
dairy  type  and  conformation,  and  rais- 
ing the  heifer  calves  as  they  should  be 
raised,  until  cows  are  obtained  whose 
yearly  product  of  butter  should  be  at 
least  300  pounds  per  annum.  This  much 
butter,  and  a  calf,  certainly  beats  keep- 
ing a  cow  a  full  year  just  to  raise  a  calf: 
even  at  the  present  price  of  beef.  It  mat- 
ters little  what  one  of  the  dairy  breeds 
the  sire  is,  but  always  use  one  of  the 
same  breed  you  start  out  with.  Do  not 
jump  around.  Stick  to  the  breed  you 
have  chosen.  One  human  life  is  too  short 
to  start  a  new  breed.  This  type  of  cow 
can  certainly  be  raised  here,  and  thus 
bred  up  to  produce  from  300  pounds  of 
butter  up:  and  properly  cared  for,  will 
surely  be  as  profitable  as  raising  peaches 
at  $10  per  ton,  or  wine  grapes  at  $•>. 
Pulling  teats  may  not  be  as  genteel  as 
picking  peaches,  grapes  and  oranges,  but 
all  Californians  can  not  trot  in  the  gen 
teel  class. 

N.  S.  Fi{KN(  II. 

Oakdale,  Cal. 


PIE  MELONS  AND  PIGS. 

To  the  Editor:  I  would  like  to  gel  your 
opinion  on  feeding  i)ie  melons  or  citrons 
to  brood  sows.  I  have  fourteen  sows 
which  were  fed  almost  entirely  on  melons 
and  milk,  not  much  of  the  latter.  Out  of 
the  fourteen,  only  three  sows  have  saved 
any  pigs:  the  rest  lost  all  the  young  they 
had.  The  young  pigs  seemed  to  be  strong 
and  well  grown  but  came  too  soon,  just  as 
they  were  beginning  to  make  hair:  they 
were  nearly  all  alive,  but  only  lived  an 
hour  or  so.  Four  or  five  sows  that  for  the 
last  three  weeks  have  had  no  melons, 
nothing  but  green  grass  and  a  little  whole 
barley  each  day,  are  saving  their  pigs  all 
right. 

Some  of  our  neighbors  claim  that  the 
citrons  were  the  cause  of  all  the  troul)le. 
All  of  our  hogs  are  healthy  and  in  good 
condition.  A  Si  i'.sciuiiKu. 

Monmouth,  Fresno  county. 

We  cannot  definitely  answer  this  ques- 
tion. Our  opinion  is  that  pie  melons  are 
poor  feed  and  pigs  which  are  not  given 
anything  better  ought  to  cut  up  in  almost 
any  way.   "Green  grass  and  a  little  whole 


One  Animal  and  Three  Hogs 
to  an  Acre 

THIS  is  a  fair  estimate  of  the  average  feeding  ability  of 
the  soil.  On  a  farm  of  80  acres  the  highest  limit  of 
efficiency  is  20-acre  fields.  Large  fields  dimini.sh  the 
earning  power  because  two  small  fields  alternated  will  furnish 
much  more  support  for  stock  than  the  same  average  in  one  big 
field.  The  fence  is  the  important  factor;  and  with  the  liberal 
use  of  gates,  unlimited  extension  and  alternation  is  simple. 

The  steel  in  Elhvood  fence  is  specially  as  to  prevent  sagging.    The  small  and 

made  from  carefully  selected  stoclt.  permanent  mesh  is  made  by  weaving 

It  is  hard,  elastic,  tough  and  springy,  one  continuous  wire  throughout  the 

The  line  wires,  composed  of  two  or  fabric.    1  he  mesh  or  stay  wires  are  so 

more  wires  twisted  into  cables,  give  interwoven  that  slipping  is  impossible, 

each  individual  wire  the  shape  of  an  The  triangular  truss  is  the  strongest 

elongated,  coiled  spring.    1  he  fence  is  form  of  construction  known.    For  tliis 

therefore  sufficiently  elastic  to  take  reason.  Ellwood  fence  will  stand  tlie 

care  of  expansion  and  contraction,  and  hardest    usage    and    still    retain  its 

yet  so  rigid  when  properly  stretched  shape. 

Ellwood  Fence  is  sold  in  your  town.  Euw'lod  diai^ 

er  and  let  him  show  you  his  dilTcrcnt  styles  of  fence  and  quote  you  his  low 
prices.  Get  his  expert  advice  on  your  special  needs.  He  is  on  the  spot, 
buys  in  large  quantities,  gets  the  lowest  carload  freinht  rates,  demonstrates 
quality  before  your  eyes  and  is  the  man  from  whom  you  will  get  the  most 
for  your  money. 

FRANK  BAACKES,  Vice  President  and  General  Sales  Agent 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Co. 

Chicago  New  York  Denver  San  Francisco 

I  HI/  livtv  Jtitce  may  betiiiptuyfil  tti  tniiam-t-  Utt  taintiij  pmi  t  /■  (</  njarin.  h  urtnalitUJrtt  upon  aj^pln-ution. 


Pratt's  A,nimal  and  thc  best 
J^oultpy  Regulators  m«i.Kci 


0  &  S  AXLE  fiREASE— 30  years  of  satisfaction. 
H  &  L  AXLE  GREASE— for  60  years  in  constant  use. 

THE  ONLY  PERFECT  LUBBICANT8 

Use  only  one-fourth  of  what  you  would  use  of  any  other. 

WHITXIER    COeURN  CO. 

San  F>anctsco  IVfanufacturers 


AGENTS  WEATHERPROOF  COMIPO  ROOFinaC 
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HONEY 
BEES 


HIVE 
MONEY 


PHOENIX  TOOL  &  VALVE  COMPANY,  245  Market  St..  San  Francisco 


ERICKSON'S  PATENT  EXTERMINATOR 

A  CIRTRIDCE  CDtRGEO  WITH  DEATH— Positixlr  IKi  most ilfectKi  method  known  forixtirininating 
rnnijrno  burrowing  pests.  Better  than  poison,  for  it  Is  ibsolutilif 
our  nLllO  safe  «nd  acts  ONLY  on  pests  thai  burrow.  Tests  made  bir 
-  the  OepirtmenI  of  Agriculture  resulted  inunqualified  sat- 
SOU  RRELS  isfaction.  Awarded  (lie  Grand  Prize  A.-y.-P.E.,Seatlle. 
^  Simple,  safe,effacti>e.  Send  for  booklet.  Sold  by  Dealers. 

H  not,  write  to  Hill  FIreworki  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

For  Sale  By  DUPONT  POWDER  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Portland,  Seattle,  Spokane,  Denver  and  St.  Louis 


A.SK   VOIIK  DK.M.KK  FOK 

EL  DORAUO  COCOAIMUT  OIL  CAKE 

CHICKENS    AND    MILK  COWS 

t  heapest  Kood  In  tlie  Market  to-day.     It  j  our  dealer  doesn't  rarry  it, 

.\  DDKK.SS 

EL   DORADO   OIL  WORKS 

149  CALIFORNIA  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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barley"  is  much  l)etter  feed  than  pic 
melons.  However,  we  desire  to  enforce 
the  referendum  on  the  subject.  What 
have  our  readers  concluded  from  actual 
experience?  We  do  not  know  of  system 
atic  exi)erimentation  on  the  subject. 


NEW  RATIONS  FOR  HORSES. 

If  we  remember  correctly,  the  street- 
car hoises  of  Chicago  were  first  to  come 
u])on  the  platform  of  modern  scientific 
feeding,  considerably  in  advance  of  dairy 
cattle,  which  are  now  most  active  hustlers 
after  balanced  rations.  And  now  there 
are  coming  new  things  for  horses.  In 
view  of  the  increased  cost  of  grain  for 
horse  feed,  and  as  a  substitute  for  oats, 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  has  de- 
veloped a  sort  of  equine  breakfast  food 
composed  of  cocoanut  and  peanut  meal. 

A  bulletin  just  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  describes  the  result 
obtained  by  trying  the  mixture  on  the 
dog — in  this  case,  ten  Morgan  yearlings 
and  four  work-horses  on  the  Bureau's 
horse  farm  near  Middlebury,  Vt.  That 
the  dog  was  not  altogether  edified  by  the 
experiment  is  intimated  in  the  statement 
of  the  bulletin  that  "none  of  the  horses 
took  to  the  cocoanut  and  peanut  ration 
eagerly,  and  the  work-horse  team  so  ted 
was  off  food  during  the  first  three  weeks." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  test,  however, 
all  the  horses  were  reported  in  good  con- 
dition. 

The  saving  in  cost  was  $15.7.^  per  ton 
of  mixture,  or  the  difference  between 
$43.75,  the  cost  per  ton  of  whole  oats, 
and  $28,  the  price  paid  i)er  ton  for  the 
nut  meal  mixture. 


NEW  ALFALFA  DISTRICTS. 

The  progressive  stockraisers  and  farm 
ers  in  San  Benito  and  Monterey  counties 
have  given  up  depending  on  Jupiter  Plu- 
vius  for  their  water.  They  realized  that 
their  new  flocks  and  herds  needed  more 
green  feed,  and  with  that  purpose  in  view 
have  installed  pumping  plants  and  built 
diverting  dams.  With  the  large  acreage 
being  set  out  to  alfalfa  this  will  mean  that 
these  two  counties  will  get  back  some  of 
their  lost  prestige  in  the  dairy  business. 

The  canal  recently  built  by  the  Paicines 
Rancho,  diverting  water  out  of  the  San 
Benito  river,  is  now  full  of  water  and  a 
large  section  hitherto  given  up  to  grain 
and  pasture  will  now  grow  alfalfa. 

In  Monterey  county  hundreds  of  acres 
will  soon  be  set  out  to  alfalfa  and  dairies 
started.  Among  the  stock  raisers  who  are 
making  preparations  to  put  land  under 
irrigation  are  .Julius  A.  Trescony,  David 
.lacks  Co.,  O.  H.  Willoughby,  A.  C.  Orcutt, 
W.  H.  Douglas  and  David  Thompson. 


COST  OF  RAISING  A  CALF. 


Since  farming  is  getting  on  a  firmer 
business  basis,  the  farmers  are  keeping 
tab  on  the  costs  so  that  they  know  what 
yields  them  the  most  profit.  According 
to  the  New  York  Farmer,  a  stockman 
set  aside  a  young  calf  and  kept  an  ac- 
curate account  of  the  expense  of  feeding 
for  one  year  from  birth.  The  amounts 
of  feeds  used  in  that  time  were  381  lbs. 
of  whole  milk,  2568  lbs.  of  skim  milk, 
1262  lbs.  of  silage,  219  lbs.  of  beet-pulp, 
1254  lbs.  of  alfalfa  hay,  1247  lbs.  of  grain, 
147  lbs.  of  roots,  and  50  lbs.  of  green 
corn.  The  grain  ration  consisted  of  three 
l>arts  each  of  corn  and  oats,  and  one  part 
of  bran  and  oilmeal.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  the  calf  weighed  800  lbs.  at  a  cost 
of  $28.55  for  feed.  The  calf  was  a  Hol- 
stein,  and  the  record  beats  that  of  the 
Hall  Brothers,  near  Denver,  Colo.,  who 
find  that  it  costs  $60  to  bring  a  calf 
through  the  first  year. 


Stock  raising  is  becoming  quite  a  prom- 
inent industry  in  Siberia.     The  horses 


HALL'S  SQUIRREL  POISON 


READ  THIS 


Clipping  from  S.  F.  Chronicle,  Feb.  2.5,  1910. 


IS  NOT  THE  ORDINARY  KIND 

This  is  a  poison  prepared  by  special  inaehiiicry,  with  a 
hard,  sweet  eoatiiif?,  singularly  attractive  to  tiie  animal,  and  is 

A  Remarkably  Efficient  Exterminator 

sold  and  used  successfully  for  '20  years.     It  is  no  experiment. 

The  most  economical  to  u.se,  because  the  most  certain. 
TIME  SAVED  LABOR  SAVED  MONEY  SAVED 

Don't  waste  time  and  money  liy  trying  new  exterminators. 

HALL'S  INSURES  RESULTS 

Sold  by  Druggists  and  General  Merehandi.>-e  Stores. 

DISTRIBUTORS  : 

Langley  &  Michaels  Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


there  average  between  12  and  13  hands 
high  and  can  draw  a  load  of  over  1000 
pounds.  They  are  usually  driven  three 
abreast  and  can  cover  30  to  40  miles 
per  day.  The  horses  live  much  in  the 
open  throughout  the  year  and  in  the  win 
ter  find  their  teed  under  the  snow. 


DAIRY  NOTES. 


The  Corcoran  creamery  had  its  milk- 
evai)orating  plant  begin  operation  last 
week.  With  the  new  equipment  the 
plant  can  handle  5000  pounds  of  cream 
and  20,000  pounds  of  milk  daily.  The 
milk  for  evaporation  is  delivered  at  the 
creamery  within  three  hours  after  milk- 
ing, and  is  there  prepared  foi-  market 
and  shipped  the  same  day. 

From  the  statistical  report  we  learn 
that  Orange  county  in  1910  raised  dairy 
products  to  the  value  of  $138,985.  The 
value  of  dairy  cows  in  that  county  is 
$257,050.  Value  of  all  live  stock  is 
$1,063,124. 

P.  H.  Davis,  of  San  Anselmo,  and  two 
other  dairymen  of  Marin  county,  have 
recently  purchased  land  from  the  Sac- 
ramento Irrigation  Co.  on  which  they 
will  establish  dairies. 

C.  Rosenthal  and  associates  are  devel- 
ouing  several  hundred  acres  of  land  on 
the  Kings  river,  near  Hardwick.  Al 
ready  50  acres  have  been  seeded  to  al- 
falfa, and  ground  is  now  being  prepared 
for  a  240-acre  field  of  Egyptian  corn. 
Next  year  a  large  dairy  is  to  be  installed 
and  a  big  poultry  ranch  will  also  be  made 
on  part  of  the  company's  holdings. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Porterville 
Co-operative  Creamery,  submitted  to  the 
stockholders  last  week,  showed  145,393 
pounds  of  butter  had  been  sold  for  the 
year  ending  February  28,  at  an  average 
monthly  price  of  34  cents.  This  was  2% 
cents  better  than  the  preceding  year.  The 
regular  8  per  cent  dividend  was  declared 
and  the  balance  of  money  earned  is  to 
distributed  to  milk  producers. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 


Gus  Lindauer,  of  San  Francisco,  re- 
cently scoured  the  southern  portion  of 
Sonoma  county  and  purchased  ten  head 
of  fine,  big  draft  horses.  The  ten  horses 
averaged  in  price  $280  each. 

County  Live  Stock  Inspector  G.  R.  Rey 
was  called  to  Hot  Springs,  Tulare  county, 
last  week  to  learn,  if  possible,  the  cause 
the  death  of  a  number  of  horses  be 
longing  to  the  forest  rangers.  it  is 
thought  that  the  horses  died  from  eating 
poisonous  plants  not  yet  known  to  the 
rangers. 

George  A.  Smith,  of  Corcoran,  is  hav- 
ing two  concrete  silos  built  on  his  place. 
The  silos  will  be  20  feet  in  diameter  and 
40  feet  high. 


UNPEN  STOCK  FARM 

DRAFT  HORSES,  mO  fo  1500  Pounds 

MISSOURI  JACKS 
REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 

FOR  SALE.    FOR  PRRTICULURS  ADDRESS 

Linden  Stock  Farm,  Linden,  Cal. 

Or  70^  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


100  SHORT-HORN  BULLS 


KING  EDWARD'S 
GET 
Won  32  Prizes 
at 

State  Fair 
Sacramento 
1910 


IN  SINGLE  OR  CARLOAD  LOTS 

These  Bulls  are  range  bred  and  sired  by  calves 
of  I\ing  Edward,  Hillcrest  Hero,  and  other  jyrize 
bulls.    For  further  particulars  write  to 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE 
Dav^is,      -      -      -      -  Cal. 


America's 
Leading  Horse  Importers 

At  the  six  World's  Fairs  since  1900,  our  Percheron 
Stallions  have  won  every  Championship,  and  every 
first  prize  exce{)t  two. 

At  the  recent  California  State  Fair  our  Perclieroiis 
and  French  Coach  Stallions  won  14  (iold  Mi  dais  and 
both  Championships. 

When  you  want  the  best  come  to  us. 

Mclaughlin  bros., 


OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 


COLUMBOS,  OHIO 


X5  Imported,  Thoroughbred  Short-Horn  45  Imported,  Shropshire  Yearling 

BULLS  RAIVIS 

All  Registered  All  Registered 

Few  Choice  Young  Poland-China 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES 


ROSELAWN  STOCK  FARM.  T.  B.  Gibson,  Owner 


WOODLAND,  VOID  COUKITV.  CAL. 


•)-)•) 
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tiorse  Owners!  Use 

aOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

A  Haff*,  Speedy,  ud  Positive  Curt 
Tlie»atest.  HeHt  BI.1"^TER  ever  used.  Taket 
Ihe  plari!  of  all  li'iamonts  fiir  niUd  or  scvitp  action. 
Kf iiioves  all  Huncli''9  or  nipirlalies  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  .SUI*EBSKI>K.S  ALL  CAUTEKY 
OK  KIKING,  Impossible  to  product  scar  or  blemish 
Kverv  bottle  eold  la  warranted  to  plve  eatlsfactlon 
Price  81 .50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  expreBB.  charges  paid,  with  fall  dlrectlona  for 
t8  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars 
THE  LAWREyCK-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


\V.  A.  KOUBIOS.  BOX  74«,  SAl'U.AMKNTO. 
iias  arrariKcd  with  either  of  two  Kastern 
judfi;<'S  to  locate  and  deliver,  on  orders, 
live  .slock  of  an.v  description.  All  cattle 
tiiber<  ulin  tested;  six  mixed  cars  landed 
since  the  first  of  the  year  and  buyers  de- 
liKliled:  prices  lower  tlian  those  current 
on  till'  same  Krade  of  stuff;  carloads  of 
llolsteins  and  Shropshire  sheep  a  spe- 
cialty; references  and  correspondence 
solicited^  

l"()i;  S.M..1C — Nine  recently  imported  pure- 
bred Duroc-Jersey  silts,  more  or  less 
heavy  witli  pig;  for  sale  at  prices  which 
will  enable  you  to  enter  the  pure-bred 
business  with  the  breed  of  hogs  most 
poinilar  in  the  corn  belt;  satisfaction 
SUiiranti-eil  or  money  back. 
W.  A.  I'"!  )ltl U-:.'-;.  Box  "  Hi.  .Sacramento. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns;  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


prKK-BKED  SHORT-HORNS.  Poland- 
Cliina  liogs.  and  Shropshire  sheep.  Rose- 
lawn  Stock  l''arni.   Woodland,  Cal.  

PAICINKS  RANCH  C(X.  Pai>ines,  Sail 
Benito  county.  Cal. — Young  Percheron 
stallions  for  sale. 


POLI.r-:D  JERSEY  CATTLE — Some  on  Pa- 
cific coast.  Chas.  S.  Hatfield,  Secretary. 
Springfield,  Ohio. 

BULLS  AND  COWS  FOR  SALE— Short- 
horned  Durhams.  Address  E.  S.  Driver 
Antelope.  Cal. 


HI'^NRV  \VHE.\TLEY.  Napq^  Cal. — Breeder 
and  importer  of  Shires  and  Percherons. 

N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal.  Jerseys 
Service  Bulls  and  Bull  Calves  for  sale. 


SWINE 


FOUR  ().\KS  STOCK  CO..  breeders  of 
Berkshire  anil  llampsliire  liogs  and  Im- 
porter Hanijishire  Down  sheep.  Wood- 
land. Cal.  ,   

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co.. 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs 
both  sexes. 


G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins.  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  also 
Short-horns. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS 
Both  sexes.    C.  A.  Stowe.  Stockton.  Cal 


CALIFORNIA   NURSERY   CO..   NUes,  Cal 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 


H.  B.  WINTRINGHAM,  Middletown.  Lak. 
Co..  Cal.    Breeder  of  Tamworths   

STUDARUS  &  CUNNINGHAM.   Mills.  Cal. 
Registered  O.  I.  C.  swine. 


Cutter's  Antlirax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  Kiven  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  o< 
California  stockmen  because  they  Kive 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  oui 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blacklef 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

p.  0.  Box  257,  BERKELEY,  CHL 

FOR  SALE 

Four  Year  Old  Stallion  "  KING  COLF."  By 
Imported  Belgian  "  MASTIC." 

Weight  WtiU^t'olor  Black,  (iood  disposition, 
well  broken.  Ills  colts,  show  ing  his  excellance 
as  a  sire,  may  be  seen. 

YOLO  ORCHARD    COMPANY,  Yolo 

818  Merchants  Exchange,  San  Francisco 


TELLING  THE  AGE  OF  A  HORSE. 


HARNESS 
SADDLES 
HORSE 
COLLARS 


ttg"  They  Last  Longer 
The  only  sure  way  to  get  a  HOME 
Indnstry  Harness  Is  to  look  for  the  Hercules  stamp, 
made  by  W.  DAVIS  &  SOBS,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Your  Uealer  baa  our  Catalogue 


The  four  ways  of  telling  the  age  of 
a  horse  were  described  recently  by  Pro- 
fessor R.  L.  Potter  of  the  animal  hus- 
l)andry  department  of  the  Oi'egon  Agricul- 
tural College  in  a  lecture  to  his  students, 
which  was,  in  substance,  as  follows: 

There  are  four  ways  of  telling  the  age 
of  a  horse:  by  the  skin  of  the  cheek,  by 
the  ribs,  by  the  shrinking  of  the  flesh  of 
Ihe  tail,  and  by  the  teeth. 

In  a  young  horse  the  skin  of  the  cheek 
is  soft  and  elastic,  and  if  raised  up  will 
immediately  fly  back  in  place.  With  an 
old  horse,  however,  the  skin  is  lifeless, 
and  if  it  is  raised  up  it  will  go  back 
rather  slowly. 

The  ribs  of  an  old  horse  are  apparently 
farther  apart,  and  the  space  between  them 
more  distinct  than  in  a  young  horse. 
First  the  space  between  the  last  two  ribs 
becomes  more  distinct,  then  between  the 
next  two.  and  so  on. 

In  an  old  horse  the  flesh  of  the  tail 
shrinks,  making  the  joints  more  distinct. 
This  change  begins  at  the  end  and  works 
up  year  by  year  toward  the  body. 

These  three  methods  are  not  accurate, 
and  merely  enable  one  to  tell  an  old 
horse  from  a  young  one.  A  skillful  horse- 
man can  tell  about  as  much  regarding  the 
age  of  a  horse  by  his  general  appearance 
as  by  either  of  these  methods. 

The  changes  of  the  teeth  are  very 
much  more  reliable,  however,  and  this 
method  of  judging  is  in  almost  universal 
use  among  good  horsemen.  It  is  not  ab- 
solutely accurate,  but  is  sufficiently  so 
for  practical  purposes,  except  in  unusual 
cases. 

The  horse  has  twelve  incisors  or  front 
teeth,  six  above  and  six  below.  He  has 
two  sets  of  these,  one  temporary  and  one 
permanent.  When  a  colt  is  two  years  old 
he  has  all  his  temporary  teeth.  These 
will  be  shorter,  whiter,  and  more  worn 
than  the  permanent  teeth. 

At  two  and  a  half  years  the  central 
pair,  both  above  and  below,  drop  out,  and 
permanent  teeth  take  their  place.  By 
the  time  the  horse  is  three  years  old 
these  permanent  teeth  will  be  fully  devel- 
oped and  "in  wear,"  that  is,  the  upper 
and  lower  teeth  will  meet.  At  three  and 
a  half  years  the  lateral  pair  of  teeth 
(one  on  each  side  of  the  central  pair), 
both  above  and  below,  drop  out,  and  by 
the  age  of  four  the  permanent  teeth  are 
in  wear. 

At  four  and  a  half  years  the  corner 
pair,  both  above  and  below,  drop  out,  and 
by  the  age  of  five  the  permanent  teeth 
are  all  in  wear.  At  this  age  the  horse 
is  said  to  have  a  "full  mouth." 

The  teeth  at  this  age  are  much  longer 
from  side  to  side  than  from  front  to  rear: 
also,  on  each  one  there  is  an  elongated 
cup,  or  mark.  This  cup  is  a  depression 
in  the  tooth  and  is  lined  with  the  same 
kind  of  hard  enamel  that  covers  the  out- 
side of  the  tooth.  It  is  also  filled  with 
dirt  and  foreign  material,  which  give 
it  a  black  appearance.  The  lining  of 
hard  enamel  will  always  distinguish  the 
real  cup  from  the  artificial  ones  some- 
times put  in  by  jockeys. 

At  five  there  is  a  cuj)  in  each  tooth.  At 
six  the  cups  in  the  central  pair  below 
have  been  worn  away ;  at  seven  the  cups 
in  the  lateral  pair  below  are  worn  away: 
at  eight,  the  corner  pair;  at  nine,  the 
central  pair  above:  at  ten.  the  lateral  pair 
above:  and  at  eleven,  the  corner  pair 
above.  The  cups  are  then  all  gone,  and 
the  horse  is  said  to  have  a  "smooth 
mouth." 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  perma 
nent  teeth  above  and  below  came  in  at 
the  same  time,  but  that  the  cups  above 
do  not  wear  away  until  all  the  cups  be- 
low are  gone.  It  must  be  remembered, 
also,  that  the  changes  begin  at  the  cen- 
ter and  continue  at  the  rate  of  one  pair 


a  year;  that  a  horse  at  maturity,  which 
is  at  five  years,  has  everything — that  is, 
all  his  permanent  teeth  and  all  the  cups. 
If  one  remembers  this  much,  he  has  the 
whole  thing  in  a  nutshell.  If  the  signs 
for  any  particular  year  are  forgotten,  one 
can  count  backward  or  forward  from  five 
and  get  what  is  wanted. 

After  eleven  years  the  signs  are  not 
definite,,  but  at  about  fifteen  or  sixteen 
the  tops  of  the  teeth  become  round  in- 
stead of  longer  from  side  to  side  than 
from  front  to  back.  The  tooth  does  not 
actually  change,  but  the  lower  part  of 
the  tooth  is  a  different  shape  from  the 
top,  and  when  the  tooth  wears  down,  the 
wearing  surface  gets  to  where  the  tooth 
is  of  a  different  shape  than  where  wear 
first  started. 

At  about  twenty  the  surface  of  the 
tooth  changes  from  round  to  triangular, 
with  the  longer  dimension  from  front 
to  rear.  Also,  when  the  horse  gets  old, 
the  teeth  have  more  slope  when  viewed 
from  the  side.  The  teeth  of  a  five-year- 
old  horse  come  almost  straight  together, 
while  those  of  a  twenty-year-old  horse 
come  together  at  a  sharp  angle. 


Good  Times  Cominy 

Young  Men  and  Women 
Wanted 

Hurrah  I  California  gets  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition! 

Now  lets  to  business.    Things  will  hum. 

Millions  of  people  are  coming  to  Call 
fornia. 

Great  commercial  development  is  al- 
ready in  progress. 

The  unlimited  possibilities  and  bound 
less  opi)ortunities  of  the  great  West  will 
be  seen  and  appreciated  as  never  before. 

All  California  will  be  prosi)erous.  and 
splendid  oi)portunities  will  be  open  to 
young  men  and  women  who  are  trained 
to  hold  responsible  positions. 

Get  a  business  education  and  prepare 
for  success.  Get  your  share  of  the  pros- 
perity that  is  coming,  by  training  your- 
self for  something  worth  while.  You  can- 
not begin  too  soon  to  plan  for  your  part 
of  this  onward  progress. 

The  Polytechnic  Business  College  is 
reaching  out  for  a  larger  enrollment.  It 
cannot  now  supply  the  demand  for  gradu- 
ates of  its  complete  business  and  short- 
hand courses,  and  this  demand  is  con 
stantly  increasing. 

We  are  now  organizing  for  our  Spring 
and  Summer  Term.  During  the  months 
of  March  and  April  we  want  one  hundred 
young  men  and  women  to  enroll  and  pre- 
pare foi'  business  positions.  We  shall  re- 
quire fully  this  number  to  supply  the  in- 
creased demand  within  a  few  months. 

The  Polytechnic  Business  College  is 
helping  thousands  of  young  people  on  the 
road  to  success,  and  invites  you  to  join  its 
forces  and  take  advantage  of  its  oi)por- 
tunities. 

May  we  send  you  our  catalogue?  It's 
free.  Address 

Polytechnic  Business  College 

306-l2th  St.,  OAKLAND.  CAL. 


MACABEE  COP HER  TRAP 


Small,  simple,  sure.  At  all  dealers.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  handle  same,  send  20  cents  In 
stamps  and  mention  your  dealer's  name  and 
get  sample  by  mall,  postage  paid,  at  special 
rates.   Manufactured  by 

Z.  A.  MACABEE,  Los  Oafos,  Cal. 


A  TREATISE 

on  the  I 

Horse— ^_ 


We  offer  you  free  \ 
this  book  that  tells  you ) 
all  about  horse  dis- 
eases and  how  to  cure! 
them.  Call  for  it  at' 
I  your  local  druggist  or  write  tis.  ^ 

KENDALL'S 
SPAVIN  CURE^ 

I  Ib  Invalualile.    It  cures  Spavin.  Curh.  Spltnt^j 
Itltigbone  or  any  other  lanieneea,  quickly  and 
safely  at  Btnall  expense.    Kead  what  W,  T. 
Sadler,  Atlanta,  Oa.,  care  of  Allen's  pharmacy, 

]  writes: 

**Yow  TvmUm  on  the  borM  r«eelv«d  %aA  eoDtalos  mknjr  I 
goud  fonnulM  fcr  trMtloit  •tock.    I  bftve  lul  l  many  I 
I  botUea  of  71'ur  tip&Tio  Cure  adiI  tuv«  dctw  bftd  | 
oompUlBt  from  »  0 

And  Mr.  Wm.  Booth,  of  Gravette,  I 
Ark.,  writ08 : 

r  bcM,k  li  worth  ffi.no  If  oDlf  UB«d  I 

UmenMB  la  th«  rootftdlftSouit  for  n  \ 
iaexporieoMd  tnui  to  loeftt«.    It  I 
la  bowevM*,  wltb  th*  b*lp 

of  jour  book." 

Kendairs  Spavin  | 
Cure  18  Bold  at  the  I 
unlforni  price  of  I 
Si. 00  a  botue.  or  I 
6  bottles  for  (5.00. 1 
If  you  cannot  get  I 
It  or  our  free  book  f 
at  your  local  druggist,  I 
writf  113.  ' 
DR.  B.  I.  KENDALL  COMPANY 
'•burs  Falls,  Varmont,  U.  S.  A« 


KEXDALL*8 
IS  IIOKSK 
l.\8LK.iM'K 


HEADY 

EMERGENCIES. 

LINIMENT 

SHOULD  BE  IN  EVERY  HOME 
ASA  SAFE-GUARD AOAmr 
_  _  „  SORE  THROAT.  SWELLINGS. 
^"tiiVj  SPRAINS.  RHEUMATISM. 
NEURALOIA.  SriEF JOINTS.  LAMENESS. 
STOMACH  CRAMPS.  DIARRHOEA  .  Etc. 

THE  STOCKMAN  5  STAND  BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


46    PROTEIN  and  10  /r  FAT 
Cows,  Calves,  Poultry 

ALL  FARM  AMMALS 

Highly  rceomniendfd  by  all  authori- 
ties.    The   U.   S.    Agricultural  Depart- 
ment says:    "It  is  almost  without  an 
e(]u;il  as  a  eonccntrati'il  feed." 
Solil  by  Denier?*.     AmK  for  I.Kerntiire. 
PACIFIC  OIL   MIM.S,  SK.ATTI.E. 


PERCHERONS   AND  BELGIANS 

Los  Altos  .Stv)Ck  Farm,  established  for 
breeding  with  a  choice  selection  of 
pure-bred,  imported,  registered  stal- 
lions and  mares  with  pedigrees  ruTi- 
ning  into  the  best  blooii  lines.  All  of 
the  big  draft  t.vpe.  Hrst  elass  in  every 
wa.v.  .><ome  of  the  .~:tal lions  and  mare.s 
reach  a  tun  in  wi  ight. 

l\ii»v  rriKl.v  for  Male,  a  few  selected, 
coming  three-year-old  and  one  coming 
four-.vear-old  stallions.  All  registered. 
The.fe  ('olts  are  tine  in  conformation, 
size,  bone  and  disposition  and  give 
great  promise.  Tliey  can  he  seen  at 
the  biirn  near  the  station  at  Los  Altos. 
Address 
l.<»S   Al.TOS   STOCK  rVKM 

I. ON     AltOM.  fill. 

Ranches  at   Las  .Altos  and  near 
Mt.  View. 


F^OR  SALE 

FOUR  THOROUGHBRED  AYRSHIRE 
BULLS,  Aged  12  to  20  Months. 

If  you  don't  want  tuberculosis,  breed  the 
Ayrshlres. 
J.  W.  &  J.   D.  IVfcCORD 
Phone  Red  m  Hanford,  Cal. 

FOK  SAI.K — 10  ncreH  of  choice  land,  nil 
pliinteil  Hllh  lhrif(y  tn  o-yeur-<ilil  orcliiiDl 
4»f  Miilr  niid  l.o^'ell  peiiehc.**,  I<iciitffl  i  mile 
fri»iii  4'«'r<>M,  good  r<»ii4lN,  go<»ii  uruiiiiiinr  iiiiil 
high  N<-liool  niid  oilier  iifl%  iintiiKi'N.  I*ri«*i* 
very  reiiNODiihle.  Hi»x  U7,  it.  F.  D.  >o.  I, 
Crren,  Cal. 


M-ardi  18,  1911 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


Poultry  Department. 

Conducted  by  M.  Russell  James. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS  FROM 
OUR  READERS. 

One  of  the  substantial  dairy  farmers 
of  Stanislaus  county,-  Mr.  J.  H.  Wilder, 
who  is  just  waking  up  to  the  importance 
of  poultry  as  a  side  line  in  his  business, 
wiites:  "It  is  easy  to  see  a  marked 
interest  in  poultry  in  this  section,  and 
a  foundation  for  the  belief  that  we  shall 
soon  be  a  close  second  to  Petaluma.  We 
have  made  a  new  departure  on  our  farm 
by  installing  a  1911  incubator  of  244-egg 
capacity,  which  is  filled  with  Buff  Leg- 
horn eggs  and  running  like  a  clock  at 
the  exact  degree.  In  going  more  exten- 
sively into  poultry,  I  feel  considerable 
interest  in  learning  what  net  profit  may 
1)9  obtained  per  hen.  Mr.  Ellis,  who 
lives  east  of  Modesto,  keeps  250  Buff  Leg- 
horn hens  on  his  20-acre  farm,  and  sold 
,$100  worth  of  eggs  from  them  in  De- 
cember last.  He  refused  an  offer  of  $100 
for  100  of  his  hens.  Different  persons 
around  here  with  whom  I  have  talked 
say  that  a  hen  is  good  for  one  dollar  a 
year  net,  but  that  with  proper  care  more 
than  $500  may  be  netted  from  500  hen>:. 
In  the  Oregon  poultry  contest,  I  see  the 
boy  who  got  the  first  prize  netted  $3.02 
per  hen,  and  the  girl  who  got  the  sec- 
ond prize,  $2.73.  That  is  very  much  more 
than  anyone  with  whom  I  have  talked 
here  claims  has  been  made.  I  am  glad 
to  learn  that  with  proper  care  so  much 
more  can  be  made." 

Api'opOs  of  the  above,  we  would  say 
that  the  i)rofits  from  a  small  bunch  of 
hens  is  no  criterion  for  poultry  on  a 
commercial  scale.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  returns  from  a  dozen  or  so  of  hens 
kept  al)out  the  home  are  nearly  all  profit, 
the  care  and  cash  outlay  being  so  very 
small.  Again,  there  is  less  mortality 
and  more  hen  fiuit  from  fowl  kept  in 
small  flocks;  but  this  is  offset  by  the 
increased  labor.  On  the  colony  plan,  sev- 
eral hundred  hens  may  be  kept  on  the 
farm  as  a  side  line  and  without  greatly 
interfering  with  the  other  branches  of 
farm  work,  but  if  this  number  of  fowls 
were  yarded  in  small  flocks  it  would  re- 
quire pretty  much  all  one's  time  to  prop- 
erly care  for  them.  In  the  flamboyant 
claims  of  the  hen  promoters  we  get  but 
one  side  of  the  question — and  a  distorted 
view  of  that.  For  instance,  a  prince  in 
that  line  advertises  in  almost  every  paper 
in  the  country  that  he  "makes  every  one 
of  his  hens  pay  him  a  profit  of  $50  to 
$100  each."  Even  allowing  for  the  ex- 
orbitant profit  he  makes  by  selling  his 
"strain"  to  a  gullible  public,  we  opine 
that  his  alleged  profits  would  shrink  more 
than  the  boy's  fish  if  the  advertising 
which  produces  them  (not  the  hen)  were 
deducted  therefrom.  We  understand  that 
this  party  has  spent  $75,000  in  advertis- 
ing the  past  year. 

In  Petaluma,  where  this  subject  has 
been  pretty  thoroughly  proved  out 
through  years  of  experience  in  commer- 
cial poultry-keeping  by  practical  busi- 
nessmen, one  dollar  profit  per  hen  above 
feed  is  considered  the  fair  average  for 
large  flocks  kept  under  good  conditions. 
And  that  is  a  good  profit.  If  the  farmer 
can  make  every  one  of  his  fowls  net  him 
that  each  year,  it  will  beat  any  other 
))roduct  on  the  farm.  Don't  expect  too 
much  of  the  hen.  Undue  expectations 
are  what  cause  failure,  disappointment, 
and  disgust  in  the  i)oultry  business. 

From  another  dairy  and  alfalfa  ranch 
near  Modesto,  Mrs.  ,1.  Pearson,  who  was 
formerly  a  large  commercial  poultry- 
raiser  in  Castro  valley,  sends  in  the 
following  as  her  experience  with  poultry 
on  a  small  scale  in  Stanislaus  county: 


"This  county  is  going  daft  on  chick- 
ens, and  it  certainly  does  seem  that  they 
do  extra  well  here.  Never  a  sick  chicken, 
all  the  farmers  keep  fine  stock,  and  do 
not  hesitate  to  pay  the  price.  I  have 
my  Plymouth  Rocks  and  White  Minor- 
cas,  fine  healthy  birds,  and  they  never 
were  in  a  house,  but  just  in  boxes  hold- 
ing about  10  to  12  fowls,  one  side  open. 
This  is  what  I  intend  to  use  here,  as 
I  cannot  go  into  the  business  very  ex- 
tensively; just  keep  a  few  for  family 
use  and  'pin  money.'  My  day  for  rais- 
ing commercial  poultry  is  past,  and  I 
must  be  content  to  do  lighter  work.  I 
shall  have  plenty  to  take  my  time  this 
spring  when  everything  is  growing,  for 
we  have  lots  of  berries,  strawberries, 
Logan,  and  blackberries;  also  grapes. 
Then  there  are  my  roses  and  violets.  I 
am  going  to  have  melons  and  sweet  po- 
tatoes, which  grow  at  their  best  here. 
If  I  cannot  do  the  planting,  I  am  still 
able  to  do  my  part  at  eating  them. 

"About  the  brooders.  I  like  the  fire- 
less  brooders  in  this  climate,  and  I  think 
the  chicks  are  stronger.  But  all  flreless 
brooders  should  be  in  a  house,  and  the 
house  kept  moderately  warm,  and  not 
turn  the  little  chicks  out  until  the  sun 
is  well  up,  so  they  will  not  chill.  After 
about  two  weeks  I  take  out  the  cloth 
hovers,  then  in  about  ten  days  more  have 
a  box  ready  with  low  perches  in  it,  and 
turn  them  into  that.  They  will  soon  go 
on  the  perches  to  roost  and  will  not 
crowd  in  the  corners.  The  Sanitary 
Brooder  is  all  right,  as  it  is  round  and 
has  no  corners  to  pile  up  in." 

Mr.  F.  A.  Poland,  of  Mountain  View, 
in  sending  us  some  more  of  his  plans 
and  experiences  with  the  coop  system  he 
is  trying  out  (which  we  will  print  later), 
has  this  to  say: 

"The  poultry  business  is  very  inter- 
ssting  work  as  a  whole — a  great  field  for 
steady,  quick  returns.  One  cannot  get 
much  return  from  a  prune  tree  for  at 
least  seven  years,  and  even  then  one's 
work  and  troubles  are  not  over.  My 
pens  thus  far  work  all  right — our  pullets 
ire  not  webfooted  as  yet.  Reared  in  a 
fireless  brooder,  they  have  gained  con- 
stitutions that  surprise  me.  I  have  been 
r-areful  not  to  force  them,  as  I  desire 
to  have  a  lot  of  strong  breeders.  They 
vere  a  wet  lot  during  the  downpour,  but 
not  one  has  shown  any  signs  of  a  cold; 
all  are  lively  and  none  hanging  back  at 
feeding  time.  I  like  the  Leghorns.  They 
are  business  and  respond  quickly  to  good 
:-are  and  treatment.  The  hardest  part 
of  the  whole  business  is  to  kill — yes,  to 
murder — them,  like  a  savage — gnaw 
their  bones  and  say,  'I  like  chickens!' 
Too  sentimental?  Maybe.  What  is  hap- 
piness but  a  sentiment?" 

Many  of  us  poultry-raisers  feel  Mr. 
Poland's  scruples  about  killing  our 
fowls — it  is  somewhat  like  knifing  a 
friend.  Personally,  I  have  come  to  look 
on  the  use  of  our  domestic  animals  for 
food  in  this  light:  If  they  were  not  so 
used,  life  would  be  a  greater  hardship 
for  them.  Instance,  the  horse  turned  out 
to  starve  when  its  usefulness  is  over: 
the  cat,  the  dog,  subject  to  all  kinds  of 
inhumanities.  If  these  creatures,  like 
the  superannuated  rooster,  were  even 
good  for  boarding-house  soup,  their  lot 
would  be  a  happier  one.  The  real  kind 
ness  is  to  give  our  animals  and  fowls 
good  care  and  treatment,  and  in  killing 
them  use  as  quick  and  painless  methods 
as  possible.  All  are  agreed  that  even 
in  our  own  case  it  is  not  length  of  days 
but  the  real  enjoyment  which  we  get 
out  of  life  that  counts,  and  in  the  end 
death  comes  to  all,  and  often  in  more 
painful  ways  than  to  animals.  The  life 
of  every  healthy,  well-cared-for  animal 
or  fowl  is  a  happy  one,  even  if  brief,  and 
herein  lies  our  duty  to  our  stock. 


Poultry  Notes. 

Mustard  a.\  E(i(;-GKTTKi{. — Of  old,  we 
have  heard  of  the  tiny  grain  of  mustard 
seed  that  sprang  up  and  flourished  until 
the  fowls  of  the  air  found  lodging  among 
its  branches.  But  now  come  tidings  of 
greater  wonder  still  performed  by  this 
same  mustard  among  the  fowls  of  the 
earth.  An  English  poultryman  whose 
chief  delight  lies  in  promoting  the  hap- 
piness and  usefulness  of  his  hens,  has 
discovered  that  small  portions  of  mus- 
tard mixed  with  their  food  will  increase 
their  laying  capacity  from  15  to  25  per 
cent. 

The  triumph  is  described  by  the  Lon- 
don Globe,  in  part,  as  follows: 

"The  experiment  began  on  October  1, 
1909.  At  the  end  of  six  months  the  birds 
fed  with  ordinary  food  had  laid  369  eggs, 
whereas  the  birds  fed  with  the  mustard 
addition  to  their  food  had  laid  532  eggs. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  the  birds  fed  on 
the  ordinary  food  had  laid  914  eggs,  as 
against  1023  eggs  laid  by  the  mustard- 
fed  birds." 

Viewed  from  the  present  price  of  eggs 
in  the  States,  the  significance  of  such  a 
discovery  is  great,  indeed.  The  true  fan- 
cier, however,  will  b«  more  keenly  inter- 
ested in  its  scientific  than  in  its  financial 
aspects.  As  to  the  exact  manner  in 
which  mustard  heightens  the  hen's  pro- 
ductivity, we  are  given  no  clew.  Per- 
haps it  adds  zest  to  her  appetite  or  aids 
her  digestion,  as  in  the  case  of  human 
beings.  It  is  said  once  to  have  been  the 
custom  among  certain  poets  to  write  with 
their  feet  in  hot  mustard  baths.  Thus, 
according  to  the  belief  of  those  times, 
an  excess  of  blood  was  kept  from  their 
brains,  so  that  their  rhymes  and  meta- 
phors hatched  more  safely. 

Whether  hens  are  susceptible  to  the 
same  influence  as  poets  we  know  not,  but 
it  is  certain  that  mustard  is  a  most  stim- 
ulating substance  wherever  placed,  and 
there  is  no  reason  for  doubting  that  it 
can  stir  and  warm  the  ambition  of  the 
hen. — Atlanta    (Ga. )  Journal. 


F.  BALDWIN'S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


Winners  from  Seattle  down; 
:i:^  out  of  a  posslljle  'ib  prizes 
in  3  shows  tills  season.  Bred 
a<  layers  llrsl.  Stock,  any 
age,  for  sale  at  reasonable 
prices.  Kegs  S«  and  JlO  per 
100.  Settings  $2  up.  Send 
for  new  Iree  folder  and  prices. 


Isl  Pullet,  k.  Y.  P.  El.      49  Wtthinrton  Ave  ,  Sas  Jose,  Cal 

THE  ARENBERG   BROODER  SFOVE 


Proven  to  be  the 
most  successful 
Brooder  Stove  on  the 
market.  Awarded 
gold  medal  for  most 
meritorius  California 
invention  at  Cali- 
fornia State  Fair. 
Sacramento,  Septem- 
ber, 1910.  Burns  dis- 
tillate; perfectly  sim- 


ple and  easy  to  manage.  Write  for  delallR. 
H.  F.   ARENBERG,   Petaluma,  Cal. 


Blake,  Moffitt  6  Towne 

DMlm  la  1400  FOUBTB  ST,.  SAN  FRANCISCO 
pADVP  Blake,  Moffltt  A  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
riircn    Blake,  MoF»II  *  Oo.  Portland.  nr«em> 


POULTRY. 


WAYSIDE  POULTRY  YAUDS,  Petaluma, 
Cal. — HATCHING  EGGS  from  S.  C. 
Wliite  Leshorns,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Rhode 
Island  Reds.  I..ight  Brahmas  and  llou- 
dans,  $6  per  100.  EXHIBITION  MAT- 
INGS  of  White  Legliorns  and  Black 
Bantams,  $.5  per  15;  $7..'jO  per  30.  Ad- 
dress Carl  Gregory,  Manager. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY'  YARDS,  149D.  Cali- 
fornia St. — Established  40  years.  Stand- 
ard bred  poultry.  Wliite  Orpingtons,  R. 
I.  Reds,  Brd.  Rocks,  AVliite  I..eghorns. 
Agency  Norwich  Automatic  Feeder  and 
Automatic  Water  Fountain:  the  best  do- 
vices  ever  offered  to  the  poultr.v  raiser. 
Send  for  circulars. 


PIONEER  POULTRY  YARDS — Standard 
bred  Ligtit  and  Dark  Brahmas,  Buff 
Cochins,  R.  I.  Reds,  Houdans,  Black  Mi- 
norcas,  Cornish  Fowls,  Brown  Leghorns, 
Bronze  turkeys,  peacocks,  guineas  and 
Rouen  ducks.  Address  W.  A.  FRENCH. 
545  W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


SULLIVANS'  BUFF  ORPINGTONS — 1000 
birds  to  select  from.  Trios,  $7.50  and  up. 
Eggs  for  hatching,  $2  and  $:i.  Special 
selection.  Prices  on  application.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  S.  SULLIVAN,  25  Market 
St.,  Agnew,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 


S.  C.  B.  MINORCA  EGGS  for  hatching  at 
$6  per  100;  can  fill  large  orders;  12  yards 
large  beautiful  hens,  e.xcellent  layers;  a 
few  young  roosters  left  at  $3  each. 
Black  Beauty  Poultry  Yards.  Dixon,  Cal. 


MAMMOTH  WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS 
— Eggs  for  hatching,  $5  per  13  eggs;  fine 
large  vigorous  stock,  not  related;  no 
stock  for  sale.  Mrs.  A.  R.  Sutherland, 
Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  R.  F.  D.,  No.  2. 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS— R.  I.  Reds,  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks;  also  eggs 
for  hatching;  good  laying  strain.  Fair- 
mount  Hatchery,  Box  29  B,  R.  F.  D., 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES— 221  egg  strain. 
Owner  first-prize  cockerel,  Oakland  and 
Petaluma  1909.  Eggs  $2  per  15.  H.  B. 
WINTRINGHAM,  Middletown,  Lake  Co., 
Cal. 


CHICKS,  10c. — Shipped  anywhere;  30  va- 
rieties; thoroughbred  chickens  and  eggs; 
free  circular.  Ingleside  Hatchery,  807 
Mt.  Vernon  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS  —  Eggs  for 
hatching,  $1  per  setting;  $2  for  30;  for 
50  or  more,  5c  each.  F.  L,  HUNT, 
Lincoln  Ave.,  Napa,  Cal. 


PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Petaluma, 
Cal. — You  will  be  pleased  with  our  new 
Free  CATALOGUE.    Send  for  it. 


FREE     BOOK  —  "Poultry     Feeding  for 
Profit,"  on   application  to  Coulson  Co 
Petaluma,  Cal.,  Box  P. 


CARRINGTON  WHITE  LEGHORNS— Send 
for  circular.  Address  C.  B.  CARRING- 
TON, Hayvvard.  Cal. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS— Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B. 
Morris,  Lodi,  Cal. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  BABY  DUCKS,  May  and 
,Iune.     T.  M.  Alexander,  460  33rd  Ave., 

San  Francisco. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart 
Clements,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 


TWIN  OAKS  FARM— W.  H.  Bissell.  Pro- 
prietor, Livermore,  Cal. — Buff,  White 
Orpington. 


ORPINGTONS— White,    Buff,    stock,  eggs. 
Ellen  Jacque,  3117  School  St.,  Fruitvale. 


HATCHING  EGGS— White  Leghorns.  Cir- 
cular 164.    A.  H.  Gregory,  Fruitvale,  Cal. 


SQUABS    P.\Y!    DEMAND  UM-IMITED! 

I'urr  Belgian  f'arnoau,  n  dozen  and 

np;  Honier.s,  $l..";o  a  iiair. .  .AddreH.s  W.  A. 
BOI.TON,  Ilrald.shiirg,  fal. 


THOROUGHBRED  BUFF  LEGHORNS 

l'ro\'eu  ^vlnter  layers;  <I00  lienN  seleettMl 
by  IIoK:an  MyNteni,  in  breeilliig  yar<lN. 

f'liU-kM,  $10  per  100.  Ord<-r.s  taken  only 
for  >lay  an<l  .liine  <l«'llv«'ry. 

Kkkh  for  Iiatehini;,  .%*>  per  ijllOO;  $1  per 
Netting. 

R.  M.  IlEMPEI,, 
R.  F.  D.,  No.  1,  l.atlirop,  Tal. 


WARDS  ORIGINAL  riRELESS  BROODERS 


PRODUCES  5TR0N0EB.I1EAlTmfR  CHICKS  THAN  AHr  HEJTED  BROODER 

  FULLY  GUARANTEED   

NO  LAMPS.  NO  OrL,BILL.  NO  DANGER  OF  FIRE 

^  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLETAND  DELIVERED  PRICES 

^^ou^cn'^.QtN. Sales ^6^s  ban  B.  Petaluma  qAt. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS 

FROM  A.  Y.  P  WINIVER.S. 

Indian  Runner  Ducks  lay  eggs  that  sell  as  "firsts."  They  don't  mind  cold  feei 
and  they  lay  in  winter.  They  eat  cheap  feed  and  lay  upwaids  of  2itO  eggs  a  yeai 
They  mature  at  five  months.    They  are  well  called  "mortgage  lifters." 

Ego*  'or  hatching.  Ranch  on  Hayward  Hill  at  thejunctlon  ol  the  Livermore  and  Crow 
Canon  Roads.    Visitors  welcome  every  day  In  the  week. 

MELLETTE  &  CO..  Hayward,  Cal.,  R  3 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRtSS. 


March  IS.  I'.Hl 


The  Home  Circle. 


The  Quarrel. 

Now.  Willie  .lohnson,  yesterday, 
He  make  a  fac'e  at  me,  an'  say 
He's  slad  he  ain't  a  little  girl, 
'Cause  he  don't  have  no  hair  to  curl. 
An'  his  face  don't  have  to  be  clean — 
An'  so  I  tell  him   al  he's  mean. 
An'  I  make  faces  at  him,  too. 
An'  stick  my  tongue  out!    Yes,  1  do! 

Nen  me  an'  Willie  .lohnson  fight. 
1  know  'at  girls  must  be  i)o-lite 
An'  never  get  in  fights— but  he 
Got  in  the  light;  it  wasn't  me. 
An'  so  I  tored  off  Willie's  hat 
An'  give  him  just  a  little  pat 
Up  'side  the  face,  an'  he  just  cry 
An"  run  home  like  he's  'fraid  he'll  die! 

So  pretty  soon  his  mama,  she 
Comed  to  our  house — an'  looked  at  mel  — 
Nen  goed  right  in  where  mama  is — 
She  took  'at  tored  up  hat  o'  his. 
An'  Missus  .lohnson  she  just  told 
My  mama  lots  o'  things,  an'  scold 
About  me,  too— 'cause  I'm  outside 
An"  hear— th'  door  is  open  wide. 

Nen  Willie  comed  out  wif  his  pup 
An'  say  "Hullo!"    So  we  niaked  up, 
Nen  get  to  playin'  an-mal  show — 
His  pup  is*  a  wild  li'n,  an'  so. 
W'y,  he's  a-trainin'  it,  an'  I'm 
Th'  aujence  mos'  near  all  th'  time. 

An'  nen  our  mamas  bofe  comed  out. 
His  mama  she  still  scold  about 
Me  slappin'  him— an'  they  bofe  say: 
"Hereafter  keep  your  child  away!" 
An'  nen  they  see  us  playin'  there. 
An'  they  bofe  say:    "Well,  1  declare!" 
—Wilbur  D.  Nesbit  in  Harper's. 


Training  in  Housekeeping. 

Housekeepers  must  be  trained;  there 
will  then  be  fewer  divorces.  The  tem- 
per disease  comes  from  acute  disorder. 
When  the  housekeeper  does  not  know 
how  or  why,  she  thinks  it  is  drudgery. 
It  is  just  the  point  of  view.  Work  be- 
comes a  joy  and  a  pleasure  when  we 
have  special  education  for  it.  The  geol- 
ogist breaks  rock  all  day  and  is  happy. 
The  laborer  breaks  rock  all  day  and  is 
unhappy.  The  geologist  has  a  wide  view, 
the  laborer  a  narrow  one. 

Housekeeping  is  a  business— a  pi-ofes- 
sion,  like  any  other  business.  More  |)eo- 
ple  engage  in  it  than  in  any  other  oc- 
cupation. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  all  that  the  proi)le 
earn  is  spent  for  clothing,  fuel,  food,  and 
shelter,  and  yet  nd  training  is  given  for 
this  work.  Bitter  e.xperience  often 
teaches  one  how  to  be  a  good  house- 
keeper. A  woman  has  the  care  and  nurs- 
ing of  the  body  at  critical  moments  of 
childhood  and  sickness.  She  has  the 
training  of  the  mind  in  the  most  im- 
pressionable years  of  childhood,  and  she 
has  much  of  the  government  and  eco- 
nomics of  the  family  home. 

The  duties  of  women  are  as  sacred  and 
important  as  any  ordained  for  man.  and 
yet  it  is  only  within  the  last  ten  years 
that  any  preparation  has  been  accorded 
her. 

At  the  Agricultural  College  every  girl 
in  my  department  has  to  come  to  the  lec- 
tures given  by  physicians  and  nurses  on 
the  care,  training,  and  feeding  of  little 
children,  and  every  girl  has  to  make  a 
comi)lete  baby's  outfit  before  she  gets  her 
degree. 

We  hope  our  girls  will  marry  and  that 
little  children  will  come  to  them.  Why 
should  we  not  teach  these  things? 

The  study  of  food  for  little  children  is 
a  very  important  thing.  It  is  just  as 
important  to  know  how  to  dress  with 
good  taste,  to  know  the  difference  be 
tween  the  sham  and  the  real,  and  how 
to  spend  money  wisely.  I  hope  the  day 
will  come  wlien  every  woman  who  is  to 
be  married  will  have  to  i)ass  an  examina- 
tion in  household  science.  Every  man 
who  is  to  be  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer  has 
to  pass  his  examination  before  he  begins 


his  life  work. — Mary  F.  Rausch,  Colorado 
Agricultural  College. 


Washing  Blankets  and  Other  Ar- 
ticles. 

Since  the  introduction  of  suli)hur  into 
the  ijrocess  of  finishing  and  bleaching, 
many  blankets  are  damaged  from  the 
want  of  knowing  the  best  mode  of  treat- 
ment in  washing  them. 

The  first  time  blankets  require  wash- 
ing, put  them  in  cold  water,  allow  them 
to  remain  in  twelve  hours,  then  rinse 
them  in  clear,  cold  water.  By  this  i)roc- 
ess  the  sulphur  will  be  removed  and 
nothing  will  be  required  but  tepid  water, 
pure  soap,  and  the  labor  of  cleansing 
them  to  iiroduce  a  perfectly  clean  and 
uninjured  blanket.  Avoid  using  any  of 
the  modern  helps,  such  as  washing  fluids, 
pearline,  soda,  as  these  will  leave  the 
fabric  looking  muddy  and  blotched,  be- 
sides giving  it  a  worn-out  api)earance  and 
very  materially  injuring  the  fabric.  Dry 
quickly  in  the  bright  sunlight  if  possible, 
pin  them  every  few  inches  along  the  dry- 
ing line,  and  stretch  and  pull  them  into 
shape  while  they  are  wet,  being  careful 
not  to  ruffle  the  edges.  If  you  cut  them 
apart,  work  the  edge  in  sparse  buttonhole 
stitches  in  bright  zephyr,  or  bind  the 
edge  with  ribbon.  Your  initials  worked 
in  large-sized  letters  in  one  corner  will 
beautify  them  very  much. 

Very  few  home  laundresses  are  aware 
of  the  fact  that  blankets,  when  they 
have  been  washed  and  dried  thoroughly, 
should  be  well  beaten  with  an  ordinary 
carpet  beater.  This  has  the  effect  of 
making  the  wool  light  and  soft  and  giv 
ing  the  blanket  a  new  and  fresh  aijpear- 
ance. 


Simple  Whooping- Cough  Cure. 

A  lady  from  Pratt,  Kan.,  sends  the  fol- 
lowing treatment  for  whooping  cough,  to 
an  exchange,  and  as  the  remedy  seems 
so  simple  and  sensible  and  has  the  fur- 
ther merit  of  doing  no  harm,  that  we 
give  it  for  what  it  is  worth: 

My  baby,  h  months  old,  had  the  whoop 
ing  cough;  was  just  commencing  her 
third  week,  and  was  coughing  very  hard; 
in  fact,  for  three  nights  she  had  haidly 
slept  at  all. 

I  had  been  giving  her  cough  syrup  all 
the  time,  but  she  continued  to  get  worse, 
when  I  decided  to  try  the  old-fashioned 
remedy  of  equal  parts  of  camphor,  coal 
oil  and  turpentine,  with  enough  olive  oil 
(common  lard  will  do)  to  keep  it  from 
blistering.  I  rubbed  her  well  after  her 
morning  bath  and  again  at  night  before 
putting  her  to  bed,  taking  care  to  rub  it 
in  well,  both  in  back  and  front,  over  the 
lungs,  and  also  her  throat. 

I  was  surprised  at  the  rapid  improve- 
ment, and  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  week 
she  was  not  coughing  at  all,  and  has  not 
coughed  since. 

I  have  heard  many  people  say  (one 
physician  included »  that  whooping  cough 
had  to  run  its  course  of  six  weeks  after 
the  child  whooped,  but  my  baby  had 
whooped  a  number  of  times,  and  was 
losing  flesh,  but  she  coughed  less  than 
four  weeks  and  is  perfectly  well. 

I  hope  any  mother  whose  child  has  the 
whooping  cough  will  give  this  simple 
remedy  a  trial.  I  continued  the  cough 
syrup,  too,  and  used  the  liniment  several 
days  after  she  had  entirely  quit  coughiii.i;. 


Possession. 

Knglish  Girl — You  American  girls  have 
not  such  healthy  complexions  as  we  have. 
I  cannot  understand  why  our  noblemen 
take  a  fancy  to  your  white  faces. 

American  Girl — It  isn't  our  white  faces 
that  attract  them,  my  dear;  it's  our 
greenbacks. 


THE  HAMLIN  SCHOOL 

223n   I'lirlHc   Ave.,   San  KriinrlHCO 
.V   Uonnling;  nnd   Ttay  School 
for  Glrln 

AccTOdiled  by  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, by  Leland  Stanford  Junior  Uni- 
versity, and  by  Eastern  colleges.  Spe- 
cial courses  in  study  are  also  offered. 

Lessons  in  Drawing  and  Painting. 
Elocution,  Vocal  and  Instrumental 
Music. 

A  course  of  lessons  on  Harmony  is 
given  each  week  by  Prof.  Wm.  J.  Mc- 
Coy of  the  University  of  the  Pacific,  and 
is  open  to  students  outside  the  school. 

Courses  of  lessons  in  Household 
Economics,  with  all  the  appliances  for 
cooking,  etc..  are  given  each  week  by 
Miss  Alice  McLear,  a  graduate  of  the 
Dre.vel  Institute.  Philadalphia,  and  are 
open   to  students  outside  the  school. 


MILLS  COLLEGE 

Only  W'oman'8  CoIIr^e  on  I'arlflc  Coast 

Located  near  Oakland,  within  short  dis- 
tance of  San  Francisco  and  the  great  uni- 
versities of  the  West.  Full  collegiate 
courses  leading  to  degrees.  Entrance  and 
graduation  requirements  equivalent  to 
those  of  Stanford  and  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Students  fitted  to  teach  regular 
lines  of  academic  work  and  Home  Econ- 
omics. Special  advantages  offered  in 
music,  art  and  library  work.  Well  equipped 
science  laboratories  and  gymnasium.  Spe- 
cial attention  to  health  of  students  and 
provision  for  outdoor  life.  Courses  so  ar- 
ranged that  ntw  college  students  may  en- 
ter both  semesters,  opening  in  -August  and 
.1  anuary. 

For  catalogue  and  brochure  of  views, 
address  President's  Secretary,  Mills  Col- 
lege P.  O..  California. 


MADELINE  MEADOWS 

Lassen  County 


You  cannot  ad'ord  to  buy  land  in  the  West 
without  first  looking  up  Madeline  Mead- 
ows lands. 

Irrigation  system  now  In  operation. 

.\ny  size  farm  you  may  want  under  gravity 
irrigation  system. 

T.<tal  price  Including  perpetual  water 
rights. 

$40.00  Per  Acre 

Nine  years'  time. 
Write  or  call  for  full  detailed  Information. 

.MlDUK.SS  INUDIHIES  TO 

MADELINE  MEADOWS  LAND  6 
IRRIGATION  CO. 

463   IVlona'dnock  Building 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


700  Acres  of  Alfalfa  Land 

TO  RENT 

700  acres  of  sandy  loam,  located  on 
Putah  Creek,  near  Winters,  Solano  county. 
Will  rent  as  a  whole  or  divide  into  seven 
tracts  of  100  acr<;s  each,  for  ten  years,  at 
a  cash^  rental  of  $10  per  acre  per  year. 
Will  put  down  good  wells  for  irrigating 
purposes,  with  electric  line  on  each  piece. 
Alfalfa  is  at  its  best  on  this  land  Write 
at  once  to 

WYATT  &  WILSON 

AGENTS 

Winters,  Yolo  Co.,  Cal. 


GET  A  RANCH  FROM  BATTLING 
NELSON  ON  EASY  PAYMENTS 

$350  $350  $350 

ChnIi  iinti  $r»  eiieh  iii4»ntli  Iiii.\'m  one 
of  tlioMc  liejiiillf 111  rich  le\'el  llV-r-iiore  Home 
l''iiriiiM  ill  the  l.l^  iTiiiorc  \'lllley.  ]Vo  bet- 
ter rliniiitr,  no  lieller  lanit  for  a  profltalile 
lioiiltry  runeb.  Unly  :(::  niilex  from  Oak- 
land. 

THIS  I..4M1  Wll.l.  IIOI  HMO  I.\  IMtK  K 
\\  ITIIIX  THK  \EXT  3  VE.\US. 

Bl  V  ><»\V  AMI  >I.%KI';  TIIIO  FKOFIT. 

F.  D.  BURR  CO. 

968  BROADWAY.  OAKLAND.  CAL. 


I 


MR.  RANCHER  OR  SPECULATOR 
HERE  IS  YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 
TO  SECURE  320  ACRES 
AT  A  BARGAIN. 

THE  BEST  PIECE  OF  LAND  IN  ALAMEDA 
COUNTY  FOR  THE  MONEY 

320  acres  ricli  level  land  within  3  miles 
of  Livermore  and  35  miles  of  Osl<land, 
adapted  to  tlie  raising  ol  liay.  grain.grapes 
and  allalla. 


FINE  FOR  SUBDIVISION 


$85  Per  Acre      SSS  Per  Acre       $85  Per  Acre 
ONE-THIRD  CASH,  BALANCE  IN  S  YEARS 


F.  D.  BURR  CO. 

968  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND.  CAL. 


FARMERS  EDUCATIONAL  AND 
CO-OPERATIVE  UNION  OF  AMERICA 

All  that  Its  name  implies.  An  up-to-date  fiiriii- 
ers  organl/.atluu  extending;  over  twenty-six 
States.  California  Uivlson  now  well  estahllshed. 
.Send  for  particulars  State  Meoretary,  Farmers 
Union,  Box  68,  imperial,  Cal. 


2335 -ACRE  RANCH 

FOR  SALE 


We  have  a  Stock  Kaiieli  ol' 
2'-i'.io  Acres,  three  ruiiiiiiijj; 
streams,  two  barns,  two  houses, 
well  fenced,  rolling  hills,  good 
soil,  about  1500  acres  tillable, 
and  has  produced  as  high  as 
eighteen  sacks  of  wheat  per 
acre.  Four  miles  southwest  of 
Dunnigan,  Yolo  County. 

PRICE,  $18  PER  ACRE 

EASY  TERMS. 

Write  for  full  particulars  to 

WYATT  &  WILSON 

WINTERS 
Yolo  County,  -  Cal. 


ALFALFA  LAND 

Merced  County 

LET  THE  CROPS  PAY  FOR  YOUR  FARM 

Wc  will  sell  you  irri}j;atecl  land  in  our 
Merced  Colony  adjoining  the  city  lim- 
its of  Merced  on  a  crop  payment  plan. 
Make  one  payment  in  cash,  then  the 
balance  of  the  jmrchase  price  from  one- 
third  the  crop  each  year.  We  have 
confidence  in  the  productivity  of  our 
land  or  we  could  not  make  this  jirojio- 
sition.  If  you  have  equal  confidence  in 
yourself,  write  us  today  for  partieiilars. 

10  and  20  acre  tracts.   $100  to  $125  per  acre. 

(Send  this  to  us) 

'  Co-operative  Laud  &  Trnst  Co. 

595  Market  St.,  San  Francuco 

I  PUaj*  send  mc  lilerature  on  your  Merced  Colony ) 

NAME   I 

j  ADDRESS   1 
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OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS'  DEPARTMENT. 


Conducted  by  M.  Russell  James. 
Tales. 

Oh.  if  there  were  one  who  loved  me — 
A  kindly  and  gray-haired  sire — 

To  sit  and  rehearse  old  stories 
Tonight  by  my  cabin  fire, 

The  winds  as  they  chose  might  rattle 
The  boughs  of  the  ancient  trees; 

In  the  tale  of  a  stirring  battle 

My  heart  would  forgot  all  these. 

Or  if  by  the  embers  dying 

We'd  talk  of  the  past  the  while. 
I  should  see  bright  sijirits  flying 

From  the  Pyramids  and  the  Nile. 

— Alice  Gary. 


A  Comanche  Princess. 


There  are  thrilling  bits  of  history  in 
the  pioneer  days  of  every  State  in  the 
Union.  Out  young  folks  should  become 
familiar  with  this  histoi-y,  both  as  a 
pleasure  and  duty.  When  they  under- 
stand the  cruel  sufferings  and  bitter 
hardships  which  have  consecrated  every 
l)ortion  of  this  A.merican  soil,  they  can 
better  appreciate  the  fair  country  that 
is  their  heritage. 

Perhaps,  of  all  the  States,  the  great 
State  of  Texas  has  had  the  most  varied, 
thrilling,  and  tragic  hitsory.  Embracing 
a  territory  greater  than  some  of  the 
kingdoms  of  the  Old  World,  and  at  one 
time  a  republic  itself,  its  white  settlers 
had  to  struggle  with  Mexican  domina- 
tion as  well  as  with  the  sava.ges,  and 
among  the  latter  the  Comanches,  the 
most  cruel,  bloodthirsty,  and  astute  of 
all  the  Indian  tribes. 

It  was  after  the  Texans  had  gained 
their  independence  from  Mexico  and  had 
established  the  Republic  of  Texas  that 
the  following  incident  transpired.  In  the 
spring  of  1843  the  first  president  of  the 
Republic,  the  famous  Sam  Houston,  dis- 
patched Col.  Eldridge,  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs,  and  Thomas  Torry,  Indian 
Agent,  to  visit  the  several  wild  tribes  on 
the  frontier  of  Texas  and  induce  them 
to  make  peace  and  conclude  treaties  with 
the  republic.  Incidentally,  this  affair  of 
state  had  to  do  with  the  fortunes  of  two 
Indian  children. 

In  the  battle  of  Palm  Creek  on  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Colorado,  in  1840, 
two  Indian  childien  were  taken  captive. 
One  was  a  body  of  eleven  and  the  other 
a  girl  of  scarcely  eight  years.  The  boy 
was  adopted  by  Colonel  Hockley,  an  offi- 
cer high  in  the  command  of  the  army  of 
the  republic,  and  was  called  Bill  Hockley 
after  his  patron.  The  girl  was  adopted 
by  a  family  of  equally  high  standing, 
and  given  the  care  and  affection  of  an 
own  daughter.  She  proved  remarkably 
bright  and  tractable,  and  took  readily  to 
gentle  ways.  Soon  she  forgot  her  native 
tongue  and  learned  to  si)eak  and  read 
the  English  language,  and  to  sing  the 
little  songs  and  hymns  in  Sunday-school 
with  her  white  companions,  and  she  also 
came  to  feel  the  same  dread  of  the  In- 
dians as  the  white  children.  When  it 
was  decided  to  make  treaties  with  the 
Indians,  these  two  children  were  ordered 
to  be  returned  to  their  own  people. 

Little  Maria,  as  she  had  been  christ- 
ened, was  at  once  heartbroken  and  terror- 
stricken  when  she  learned  her  fate.  She 
cried  bitterly  and  begged  not  to  be  taken 
away.  Her  white  friends  were  equally 
affected,  but  were  compelled  to  bow  to 
the  law  of  nations.  A  gentle  Indian  pony 
and  small  side-saddle  were  pi-ovided  and 
the  weeping  child  was  taken  from  her 
adopted  home  and  friends. 

The  commission,  of  which  the  noted 
Texas  general,  H.  P.  Bee,  was  also  a 
member,  and  the  one  who  has  related 


these  touching  incidents,  met  the  first 
Indians  upon  arriving  at  a  camp  above 
where  the  city  of  Waco  is  now  located. 
These  were  a  mixed  lot  of  tribes,  Dela- 
wares.  Wacoes,  etc.,  but  the  children  be- 
longed to  the  Comanche  tribe.  These 
Indians  were  greatly  amused  at  the 
changed  appearance  of  one  of  their  race 
and  ridiculed  the  manner  the  little  girl 
sat  on  her  pony,  and  Tier  shy  and  timid 
ways,  all  of  which  made  her  shrink  the 
more  from  them  and  cling  to  her  kind 
|)rotectors.  On  the  other  hand,  the  next 
morning  after  the  arrival  at  the  camp, 
the  boy,  Bill  Hockley,  came  out  in  full 
Indian  costume,  having  exchanged  his 
citizen  clothes  for  buckskin  jacket,  pants, 
etc.  He  had  been  so  much  older  than 
the  little  girl  when  captured  and  was 
also  seemingly  of  a  different  nature.  He 
at  once  resumed  his  Indian  habits,  and 
during  the  long  trip  Bill  was  noted  as 
the  keenest  eye  of  the  party  and  could 
distinguish  objects  at  greater  distance 
and  quicker  even  than  any  Indian  in 
camp. 

The  object  of  the  expedition  was  to 
see  the  head  chief  of  the  Comanches, 
and  as  the  search  was  to  be  made  in 
the  boundless  prairies,  it  was  no  easy  or 
certain  task;  yet  they  could  always  tell 
the  distance  from  or  proximity  to  the 
Comanches  by  the  conduct  of  the  little 
girl.  When  news  would  come  that  the 
Indians  were  near,  the  childish  voice 
would  not  be  heard  caroling  around  the 
campfire,  but  when  news  arrived  that 
they  could  not  be  found,  her  spirits  would 
revive  and  her  joy  would  show  itself  in 
gambols  as  merry  as  those  of  the  inno- 
cent fawn  that  sports  around  its  mother 
on  the  green  bosom  of  the  prairie. 

The  journey  proceeded  with  its  varied 
scenes  of  excitement,  interest,  and  dan- 
ger for  four  months,  and  at  last  the  goal 
was  reached  and  the  party  was  in  the 
Comanche  camp,  the  village  of  Pay-ha-hu- 
co,  the  head  chief  of  all  the  Comanches. 
Maria's  time  had  come,  but  the  little  girl 
tried  to  avoid  notice  and  kept  as  close 
as  possible. 

Her  appearance,  however,  was  the 
cause  of  great  sensation,  and  a  few  days 
fixed  the  fact  that  she  was  the  daughter 
of  the  former  head  chief  of  the  nation, 
who  died  on  the  clear  fork  of  Brazos 
from  wounds  received  at  the  battle  of 
Palm  Creek  in  1840. 

Thus  unknown  to  themselves,  the  ex- 
pedition had  been  associating  with  a 
royal  princess,  Na-sa-co-oi-ash,  the  long 
lost  and  beloved  child  of  the  nation. 

This  great  good  luck  of  the  little  girl 
brought  no  assuagement  of  her  grief. 
Her  joy  was  gone.  She  spoke  not  a  word 
of  Comanche,  and  could  not  return  the 
warm  .greetings  she  received. 

(Concluded  next  week.) 


Our  Young  Folks'  Letters. 

Marysville,  Cal.,  Feb.  28,  1911. 
Dear  P.vcific  Ri  kal  Pres.s: 

I  was  glad  to  see  my  letter  printed.  1 
was  looking  foi-  the  Young  Folks'  Depart- 
ment, and  when  1  found  it  1  was  very 
glad  to  see  the  three  letters.  You  made 
a  mistake  in  my  name,  which  is  Wisdom, 
not  Wilson.    Will  you  please  change  it? 

Today  papa  and  1  have  been  shelling 
corn  with  the  corn-sheller.  It  is  lots 
of  fun.  I  do  the  putting  in  the  corn 
and  papa  does  the  turning.  We  always 
cure  our  own  meat  for  summer  and  it 
is  nice.  Today  papa  is  breaking  a  horse 
for  one  of  our  neighbors. 

Do  I  get  the  ini/.e?        Yours  truly. 

Ri'Tii  Wisdom. 

(Note. — Next  week  we  will  announce 
which  one  of  our  letter  writers  gets  the 
lirize,  and  will  express  the  setting  of  eggs 
to  the  fortunate  one  as  soon  as  the  win- 
ner is  ready  with  a  clucker  to  put  them 
under.    We  shall  also  arrange  for  other 


prizes  to  be  awarded.  Our  little  friend 
Ruth  might  explain  in  one  of  her  letters 
the  method  used  in  curing  the  meat  that 
is  "nice."  Perhaps  some  of  the  grown 
up  farmers  of  the  Rru.vi.  Pkkss  might 
like  to  try  it.) 


Kellogg,  Cal.,  Feb.  2(i,  1911. 
To  the  PActi'ic  Ri'K.M,  PitKss: 

I  read  in  your  valuable  paper  that  you 
want  young  folks  to  write  an  interesting 
letter.  So  I  am  going  to  do  my  best.  I 
am  eleven  years  old  and  am  in  the  sev- 
enth grade  at  school.  My  teacher  thinks 
that  I'm  about  as  smart  as  any.  I  am  try- 
ing my  best  to  get  ahead  and  to  be  a 
teacher  when  I  grow  up.  I  have  six 
brothers  and  two  sisters.  My  oldest 
brother  is  fifteen,  and  my  youngest 
brother  one  year  old.  We  live  in  a  nice 
place  called  Knight's  Valley. 

Papa  has  a  dairy  and  it  is  named 
Knight's  Valley  Ci-eamery.  Papa  has 
many  red  hogs  and  he  thinks  they  are 
the  best.  We  have  a  few  goats.  We 
have  a  little  orchard  and  vineyard,  and 
we  raise  our  own  fruit. 

The  State  Training  School  is  coming 
here  so  that  we  can  learn  something. 

Yours  sincerely, 
CiiAiiLiE  Tamaonf. 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


Send  for  Raisin  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FVESNO  CALIFORNIA. 


Ask  for ''The  Blue  Pail" 


MOST  POPULAR  CREASE 
IN  THE  WEST 
For  Carriages,  Wagons, 
Harvesters 
and  Machinery  of  all  kinds. 


IN  CONSTANT  USE 
FOR  16  YEARS 


A  Better  Crease  for  less  money 
Wears  longer  and  you  use  less 


Reduces  Friction  to  a  Minimum 


THE  IDEAL  LUBRICANT 


The  Brininstool  Co. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


AllDeaUrs 

SmHuB 


"ENQINEERINQ  ON  THE  FARM" 

SRNT  FREE 
KERNS-SESSIONS,  Engineers 

Postal  Tele^ra])h  Bklg.,  San  Francisco 


GOLDEN  STATE 
LIMITED 


The  embodiment  of  the  best  in  the 
railroad  world  of  travel,  insuring  a  trip 
of  comfort,  convenience  and  enjoyment. 

Daily  between  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  via 
Los  Angeles  and  El  Paso. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 


TICKET  OFFICES 


FLOOD  BUILDING, 


PALACE  HOTEL, 


MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT, 
THIRD  AND  TOWNSEND  STREETS  DEPOT, 


BROADWAY  AND  I3th  STREETS, 


OAKLAND 
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THE  MARKETS. 

San  Fraucisco,  March  15.  1911. 
,  Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
.iresent  prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

The  feature  of  the  market  is  a  cut  in 
freight  rates  to  the  Orient,  which  has 
i;reatl.v  stimulated  buying  for  Japanese 
Interests  at  Northern  ports.  The  North- 
ern grain  has  not  advanced,  but  the  ac- 
tivity is  causing  a  steadier  feeling,  and 
the  local  market  is  also  steady.  I^ocal 
clui)  has  advanced,  but  offerings  are  of 
inferior  quality,  and  remain  lower  than 
Northern  Club. 

California  Club   $1.40  @1.42V.. 

Sonora    1-60  ©1.65 

White  Australian    1.55  @1.60 

„\orthern  Club    1.47V-!@1.52yo 

Northern  Bluest  em    1.50  @1.55 

Russian  Red    1.42i4@1.50 

BARLEY. 

The  spot  grain  remains  fairly  firm, 
prices  standing  at  the  former  level.  The 
local  demand  for  feed  is  about  as  usual, 
and  there  is  hardly  as  much  shipping 
business  as  last  month,  but  considerable 
grain  is  still  being  taken  for  export. 

Brewing  and  Shipping   1.17'i@1.25 

Choice  Feed,  per  etl   1.12i,o(gjl.l5 

Common  Feed    1.10 

OATS. 

There  has  been  a  fair  amount  of  trad- 
ing in  the  last  week,  but  all  grades  are 
now  rather  quiet.  Prices  are  steadily 
held  at  the  former  level. 

Red  Feed   $1.20  @1.25 

Red  Seed    1.32yo@1.42i/o 

Gray    Nominal 

White    Nominal 

Black  Feed    1.10  @1.20 

Black  Seed    1.45  @1.50 

CORN. 

Eastern  corn  is  offered  more  freely, 
and  local  jobbing  prices  show  some  re- 
diu  tion.  The  local  market  is  quiet,  with 
little  demand.  There  is  no  white  Egyp- 
tian offering  at  present,  while  brown 
Egyptian  remains  unchanged. 

Eastern   Yellow   $1.25  @1.30 

Eastern  White    126  @1.31 

Brown    1.50  @1.60 

RYE. 

The  local  movement  is  very  light,  and 
offerings  are  limited.  Prices  stand  as 
last  quoted. 

Rye,  per  ctl   $  160 

BEANS. 

In  a  general  way.  the  market  remains 
very  quiet,  though  a  little  more  move 
ment  is  expected  later  in  the  month. 
Prices  on  several  lines,  however,  show 
less  firmness  than  for  some  time  past, 
both  large  and  small  whites  being  lower, 
while  bayos  are  easy.  The  only  advance 
is  on  limas.  which  lo<al  dealers  quote 
lOc.  higher.  This  description  has  been 
the  principal  feature  of  the  market  for 
some  time  past.  There  has  been  quite 
a  large  movement  to  the  Middle  West  of 
late,  owing  to  the  low  freight  rate,  and 
shipments  v^-ere  heavy  ui)  to  the  first  of 
i.ie  month.  The  stock  left  on  hand  at 
that  time  is  estimated  at  about  210,000 
bags,  a  very  small  quantity  compared 
with  the  ptock  at  that  time  last  year, 
and  of  this  only  about  l(iO,000  bags  will 
be  available  for  shipment.  According  to 
reports  from  New  York,  the  strong  situ- 
ation on  the  Coast  has  caused  a  much 
better  feeling  in  the  spot  market,  and 
a  strong  demand  has  been  met  by  an  ad- 
vance of  spot  prices. 

Bavos,  per  ctl  $4.75  @4.85 

Blackeyes    5.40  @5.70 

Cranberry  Beans    4.00  @4.25 

Garvanzos    2.85  @3.00 

Horse  Beans    2.25  ®2.50 

Small  Whites    3.40  @3.55 

Large  Whites    3.40  @3.55 

Limas    6.10  @6.20 

Pea    4.25 

Pink    5.50  @5.60 

Red  Kidneys    6.25 

SEEDS. 

Canary  and  hemp  are  both  a  little 
higher.  Flax  is  hardly  worth  quoting, 
being  ))ractically  out  of  the  market.  Al- 
falfa still  meets  with  a  fair  demand, 
prices  remaining  firm  as  last  quoted,  and 
there  is  some  activity  in  other  descrip- 
tion*. 

Alfalfa    18'?f  20c 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton  $20.00@  25.0C 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   SVaC 

Canary    3',.®  4  c 

Hemp    3 '-J®  4  c 

Millet    2%@  31/40 


Timothy    S    @  9  c 

Yellow  Mustard    5-%c 

Dried  Peas,  per  ctl   3.75@  4.00 

FLOUR. 

The  local  market  shows  no  further 
change,  trade  here  being  comparatively 
quiet.  Northern  business  is  ])rincipally 
for  export,  as  Oriental  interests  are  still 
buying  very  heavily  on  account  of  the 
low  freight  rate. 

Cal.  Family  Extras   $5.40  @5.80 

Bakers'  Extras   5.40  @5.80 

Superfine    4.50  @4.70 

Oregon  and  Washington..  4.30  @4.60 


Hay  and  Feedstuffs. 

HAY. 

The  country  trade  has  been  compara- 
tively good  for  the  last  few  weeks,  though 
prices  are  still  low  in  most  localities. 
Alfalfa,  however,  is  fairly  firm  at  the 
present  prices.  Arrivals  in  the  city  mar- 
ket have  been  greatly  reduced  on  account 
of  the  interruption  of  traffic  by  the  storm, 
but  larger  shipments  are  exjjected  next 
week.  The  demand  in  and  around  San 
Fiancisco  remains  very  quiet,  and  while 
the  small  arrivals  have  found  a  market, 
it  has  been  impossible  to  obtain  any  bet- 
ter prices.  The  improvement  in  the 
weather  is  expected  to  bring  more  activ- 
ity to  the  city  business.  The  crop  out- 
look in  many  sections  is  said  to  be  ex- 
cellent, though  in  some  places  the  heavy 
rain  has  been  injurious.  Dealers  here 
predict  a  very  heavy  crop,  and  compara- 
tively low  prices  through  the  summer. 

Choice  Wheat   $11.00©13.00 

Good  Wheat  Hay    9.00@11.00 

Other  Grade  Wheat    7.00@  9.00 

Wheat  and  Oats    7.00@10.50 

Tame  Oats    7.00  @1 1.00 

Wild  Oats    6.50@  8.50 

Alfalfa    8.00@12.50 

Stock  Hay   5.50@  6.50 

Straw,  per  bale    35@  55c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

The  improvement  in  weather  conditions 
has  caused  a  marked  reduction  in  the 
general  demand  for  feed,  and  the  leading 
lines  are  less  active  than  for  some  time 
past.  Bran  is  offered  quite  freely,  and 
there  is  some  weakness  as  to  prices, 
though  so  far  no  decline  has  occurred. 
Most  other  lines  are  rather  easy  at  for- 
mer figures. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton   $20.00 

Bran,  per  ton   $24.50@25.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   26.00 

Cracked  Corn    32.00@33.00 

Middlings    32.50@35.00 

Mixed  Feeds    28.00@31.00 

Rolled  Barley    24..50@25.00 

Rolled  Oats    29.00@31.00 

Manhattan  Egg  Food,  per  ctl  15c 
Shorts    25.50@28.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 
Oregon  onions  weie  easy  for  a  time, 
but  now  show  more  firmness,  with  a 
slight  advance.  The  local  demand  is  of 
about  average  proportions.  A  few  East- 
ern onions  have  been  marketed.  Other 
vegetables  are  in  good  demand,  but  good 
weather  has  caused  larger  arrivals  in 
some  lines,  and  a  number  of  quotations 
have  been  reduced.  A  few  string  beans 
and  green  peppers  have  arrived,  and 
brought  extreme  prices,  but  they  are  not 
much  of  a  feature.  Some  string  beans, 
however,  are  being  shii)ped  from  southern 
California,  and  arrivals  will  probably  be 
larger  from  now  on.  Green  peas  are 
lower,  with  supplies  rapidly  increasing. 
Celery  is  easier,  lettuce  standing  as  be- 
fore. Mushrooms  have  been  rather  cheap 
and  are  still  offered  freely.  Rhubarb  is 
arriving  in  fairly  large  quantities,  and 
asparagus,  which  was  held  back  by  the 
storm,  is  also  more  i)lentiful,  both  lines 
being  easy  in  exi)ectation  of  still  heavier 
receiijts.  A  few  Florida  cucumbers  have 
been  sold  at  a  premium,  while  southern 
eggplant  is  lower.  Cabbage  is  cheap, 
with  heavy  offerings  from  nearby  points. 

Onions:    Oregon,  sack   $  2.40@  2.50 

Garlic,  per  lb   4@  5c 

Green  Peas,  per  lb   7@  12'1, 

Turnips,  per  sack   60@  75c 

Tomatoes,  per  crate    1.25@  1.50 

Eggiilant,   per  lb  10@  15c 

Cucumbers,  per  doz   1.25@  2.00 

Cabbage    40  @  50c 

Carrots,  per  sack    65®  75c 

Celery,  large,  per  crate   1.50@  2.00 

Mushrooms,  per  box   25@  75c 

Rhubarb,  per  lb   5@  7c 

Lettuce,  per  crate   1.75@  2.25 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   50@  60c 

Asparagus,  per  lb   6@  11c 

POTATOES. 
Sweet  potatoes  are  no  longer  quoted. 


FRUIT    VEGETABIES    POUITIIY    EGGS  POIATOES 

For  Top  Market  Prices — For  Prompt  Remittance 
For  Daily  Quotations  on  request 

on  your  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry,  Hogs,  \'eal,  Hide.s,  etc. 
Car  lots  or  less.    Correspoiul  ami  consign  to 

A.  GALLI  F-RUIT  COMPAIMV 

SAN  FRANCISCO  STORE.  Washington  and  Front  OAKLAND  STORE,  llih  and  Barrlson 

Kcfcronce — Any  Bank  or  MtTcantile  Hou.sc 


being  practically  out  of  the  market, 
while  arrivals  of  new  i)otatoes  have  not 
been  sufficient  to  establish  a  market.  Old 
stock  is  receiving  a  little  more  attention 
this  week,  but  sui)plies  of  Oregon  and 
Salinas  stock  are  fairly  large,  and  prices 
are  easier,  while  good  river  stock  is  firm 
at  a  slight  advance. 

Salinas  Burbanks,  per  ctK..$  2.10@  2.25 

River  Whites,  i)er  ctl   1.70@  1.95 

Oregon  Burbanks    1.85@  2.05 

Early  Rose    1.65@  1.85 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 
Hardly  any  local  stock  has  been  re- 
ceived, and  the  little  that  comes  in  is 
readily  taken  at  good  prices.  Arrivals 
of  Plastern  stock  have  been  larger  than 
last  week,  but  as  the  market  was  well 
cleaned  up,  everything  finds  a  ready  mar- 
ket. Hens  are  higher,  and  old  roosters 
also  bring  a  little  better  prices,  while 
turkeys  are  altogether  neglected  and  nom- 
inal. 

Large  Broilers   $  4.50@  5.50 

Small  Broilers    3.50@  4.50 

Fryers    6.00@  7.00 

Hens,  extra    8.50@12.00 

Hens,  large    7.00@  8.00 

Small  Hens    6.00@  6.50 

Old  Roosters    5.00®  6.00 

Young  Roosters    7.00®  8.00 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown.  8.50@10.50 

Squabs      4.00®  4.50 

Geese,  per  pair    3.00®  3.50 

Ducks    8.00®10.00 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb   Nominal 

BUTTER. 

Arrivals  this  week  have  been  considera- 
bly larger,  and  jjrices  are  lower  on  both 
firsts  and  extras.  The  projjortion  of 
extras  in  the  receijjts  has  been  compara- 
tively small,  however,  and  with  a  good 
local  demand  the  market  is  described  as 
firm  at  quotations.  The  following  prices 
are  quoted  by  the  San  Francisco  Dairy 
Exchange: 

California  (extras)  per  lb   27 Uc 

Firsts    25>.jC 

Seconds    221-1.0 

EGGS. 

Eggs  are  still  fairly  plentiful,  but  there 
is  a  large  demand  from  the  retail  trade, 
and  several  large  interests  are  putting 
eggs  into  storage,  relieving  the  market 
of  the  surplus.  There  is,  accordingly,  a 
firm  tone,  and  extras  have  advanced 
sharply,  with  a  sympathetic  advance  in 
firsts. 

California  (extras)  per  doz   19''L>c 

Firsts    18  c 

Seconds    16VjC 

CHEESE. 

Local  flats  are  finding  a  little  better 
demand,  and  both  fancy  and  firsts  are 
quoted  a  little  higher.  Y.  A.'s  are  firm, 
but  unchanged. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb   13  c 

Firsts    11 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   15'oc 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
There  is  not  much  feature  to  the  mar- 
ket at  present,  as  strawberries  arrive  too 
seldom  to  cut  any  figure  in  the  market, 
and  nothing  else  is  offered  except  storage 
a|)i)les.  The  latter  remain  very  firm  at 
(he  old  quotations,  with  high  prices  for 
Spitzenbergs,  and  there  is  still  consider- 
able shii)ping  l)usiness  in  addition  to  a 
fair  local  demand.  The  local  trade  is 
somewhat  more  active  than  last  week. 
Apples,  per  box — 

Newtown   $  1.40®  1.75 

Other  varieties   90®  1.25 

Fancy  Red,  4-tier    1.25@  1.75 

Bellefleur    1.00@  1.26 

Spitzenbergs    2.50 


DRIED  FRUITS. 

The  export  demand  has  cleaned  up  sup- 
plies of  evai)orated  apples  ijretty  closely, 
and  the  pike  has  again  advanced.  The 
only  other  change  is  a  sharp  advance  in 
prunes,  which  are  almost  out  of  the  mar- 
ket. All  the  remaining  stock  is  closely 
held,  and  amounts  to  only  a  few  cars. 
Peaches  are  extremely  firm,  and  find  a 
much  better  demand  all  over  the  coun- 
try, though  the  stock  is  probably  larger 
than  that  of  any  other  fruff.  Apricots 
also  find  some  demand,  but  growers  are 
sold  out,  and  the  packers  have  very  little 
to  offer.  Raisins  are  also  very  firm,  and 
Iirices  are  a  little  higher  in  some  quar- 
ters. According  to  a  rei)ort  from  Fresno, 
packers  are  contracting  for  future  raisins 
at  3  to  3',.,c.  The  same  report  says  that 
the  1911  fig  crop  has  been  pretty  well 
taken  up  at  3''jC.,  and  that  offers  are 
being  made  for  peaches  at  5  "I.e.  Offers 
of  8V4f.  have  been  made  for  new  apricots, 
and  an  offer  of  5c.  is  expected  for  prunes, 
though  no  business  has  been  done  in  this 
line  so  far.  There  is  considerable  talk 
of  3>/.c.  being  paid  for  spot  raisins,  but 
this  cannot  be  confirmed.  The  New  York 
.Journal  of  Commerce  says: 

"Private  advices  state  that  not  over  15 
cars  of  the  1910  ciop  of  €'alifornia  i)runes 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  ])rincipal 
holder,  who  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
Coast  ijackers.  W'hat  is  held  outside  is 
said  to  be  a  negligii)le  quantity.  It  is 
further  reported  that  an  Sc.  f.  o.  b.  four- 
size  bag  basis  is  now  being  demanded  by 
the  chief  owners  of  what  remains  of  the 
spot  stock,  and  that  on  this  basis  only 
30s  and  40s,  with  a  small  percentage  of 
50s,  are  offered.  The  intermediate  and 
small  sizes  seem  to  be  virtually  exhausted. 
On  the  sjjot  here  a  good  jobbing  business 
is  being  done  in  California  jirunes.  and 
as  even  the  larger  jobbers  are  in  the  mar- 
ket as  buyers  it  is  argued  that  spot  sup 
plies  must  be  at  a  low  ebb  everywhere. 
Peaches  are  in  Increasing  demand  for 
shipment  from  the  Coast,  and  with  light 
offerings  from  that  quarter  the  market 
has  a  fiimer  tone.  Ai)ricots  also  are  in 
a  firm  iiosition.  which  is  strengthened  by 
the  relatively  high  market  for  evaporated 
apples.  The  market,  how^ever,  is  rather 
quiet,  but  as  the  season  of  largest  con- 
sumption is  near  at  hand,  a  stron.g  feeling 
prevails  and  higher  prices  are  looked  for. 

"A  better  demand  is  reported  for  pears. 
Stocks  are  small,  both  here  and  on  the 
Coast,  but  the  quality  of  the  goods  offered 
shows  much  variation  and  the  range  of 
prices  is  accordingly  wide. 

■■Raisins  are  steady  here,  and  Coast  ad- 
vices are  strong,  though  the  demand  from 
the  local  trade  for  both  immediate  and 
deferred  shipments  seems  to  be  light. 
East  Side  jobbers  report  a  good  demand 
for  Thomi)son's  Seedless  for  consumption, 
and  as  stocks  here  are  getting  light  while 
little  is  offered  for  shipment  from  the 
Coast,  the  tnarket  for  this  grade  is  firm, 
with  an  ui)ward  tendency." 
Evaporated  Apples,  per  lb...  10  @10'jC 

Figs,  black    4V^.@  5  c 

Figs,  white    5    @  7Vic 

Apricots    12    @13  c 

Moorpark,  fancy    13 1/2®  14  c 

Peaches    6V2®  7 Vic 

Prunes,  4-size  basis   7'...®  8  c 

Pears    8Vi®12  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox    2V2@  3  0 

Thompson  Seedless    4  c 

Seedless  Sultanas    3 '2®  3-%c 


Citruii  Fruits. 

At  the  Eastern  auctions  oranges  brought 
better  prices  last  week,  and  the  sales  on 
Monday,  the  13th,  indicated  a  still  firmer 
market.  At  New  York,  on  March  13,  30 
cars  of  oranges  were  sold  at  prices  aver- 
aging from  ^^5.15  per  box  for  extra  fancy 
down  to  $2.05.  Lemons  brought  from 
$2.80  to  $3.45.  Tangerines  brought  from 
$1.60  to  $2.05  for  half  boxes. 

On  the  same  day,  at  the  Boston  auction, 
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19  cars  were  sold,  prices  being  a  shade 
better  than  at  New  York.  The  highest 
average  was  $3.25  for  navels.  Lemons 
sold  for  $3.30  down  to  $2.75. 

The  auctions  at  Pittsburg  and  Phila- 
delphia, the  same  day,  showed  the  mar- 
kets to  be  about  the  same  on  an  average 
as  New  York. 

At  Los  Angeles,  Monday,  three  cars  of 
navels  were  sold  at  fair  prices.  Fancy 
and  extra  fancy  brought  $1.70  and  $1.75, 
respectively.  Orchard-run  sold  for  $1.57i/2. 

A  dispatch  from  Florida  states  that 
the  season  is  nearly  over  there.  Less 
than  600  cars  are  left  to  be  sent  out. 
As  a  whole,  the  season  for  citrus  grow- 
ers in  that  State  has  been  satisfactory. 

There  is  a  much  stronger  tone  to  the 
San  Francisco  market,  the  demand  show- 
ing a  quick  response  to  the  improvement 
in  the  weather.  Arrivals  this  week  have 
been  moderate,  and  as  dealers  look  for  a 
continued  active  demand,  they  are  hold- 
ing fancy  navels  for  a  little  higher  price. 
Grapefruit  is  a  little  easier,  with  ample 
supplies,  while  limes  and  lemons  remain 
at  tne  previous  quotations. 
Navel  oranges — 

Extra  choice   $2.00(5)  2.50 

Choice    1.75@  2.00 

Valencias,  choice  to  fancy.  Nominal 

Choice    Nominal 

Standard   Nominal 

Tangerines    1.00@  1.75 

Choice  Lemons    2.00@  2.50 

Fancy  Lemons    2.75(2)  3.00 

Standard'    1.25(g)  1.50 

Limes    6.50@  7.00 

Grapefruit    2.00(ct'  2.50 


I«uts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

As  far  as  growers  are  concerned,  quo- 
tations are  merely  nominal,  as  there  is 
nothing  left  in  first  hands.  Almonds  are 
extremely  firm,  with  some  dealers  quot- 
ing a  slight  advance.  Reports  from  the 
valley  district  indicate  a  heavy  loss  on 
account  of  the  bad  weather.  Walnuts 
are  without  feature,  being  extremely 
scarce. 
Almonds — 

Nonpareils    15V>@16  c 

I  X  L    141/.  @15  c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra    13i/.@)14  c 

Drakes    lli/4@ll%c 

Languedoc    11  @liyic 

Hardshells    8    @  SVoC 

Walnuts— Softshell,  No.  1...  15  c 

Standard    141/30 

Softshell,  No.  2.   11  c 

Budded    I71/2C 

HONEY. 

All  grades  are  rather  quiet  at  present, 
the  more  desirable  grades  being  closely 
cleaned  up,  while  other  descriptions  find 
little  demand. 

Comb — White  Sage    Nominal. 

Extracted — Water  White  . .  Nominal. 

Light  Amber    7    (5)8  c 

Amber    5    @6  c 

Sacramento  River  Comb.  ...    12  @12yoc 
BEESWAX. 
There  is  some  demand  at  present,  but 

supplies  seem  to  be  ample,  and  prices 

remain  as  last  quoted. 

Light    271/2  @30  c 

Dark    23    @26  c 

HOPS. 

It  is  reported  that  there  are  only  about 
3000  bales  of  old  hops  left  on  the  Coast. 
While  there  were  some  sales  at  a  lower 
figure,  the  price  has  again  advanced,  and 
all  unsold  stock  is  firmly  held.  The  out- 
look is  good  for  the  new  crop,  but  it  has 
been  impossible  to  get  any  further  ad- 
vance in  prices. 

Hops,  1910  crop    18    @22  c 

1911  Crop    15  @16V2C 


Live  Stock. 

DRESSED  MEAT. 

Beef  Steers,  per  lb   91/2  (g)10  c 

Cows    81/2(5)  9  c 

Heifers    8 1/2©  9  c 

Mutton:  Wethers    10  @10i/.c 

Ewes   9    @  91/2C 

Lambs   13  c 

Hogs,  dressed    12i/2@13i/2C 

LIVE  STOCK. 
Most  descriptions  of  dressed  meat  are 
quoted  higher.  Live  stock  shows  very 
little  change.  Shipments  from  some 
quarters  are  a  little  larger  since  the 
change  in  the  weather,  but  as  green  feed 
is  plentiful  and  much  of  the  stock  poor 
at  present,  stockmen  are  inclined  to  hold 
off  for  the  time  being.  It  will  probably 
be  another  month  before  any  large  ship- 
ping movement  starts  from  California 
points. 


Gross  weight: 

Steers:   No.  1    5%(@)  6I/4C 

No.  2    5%@  6  c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1....    5    @  5i/ic 

No.  2    i%@  5  c 

Bulls  and  Stags   2i/>@  4  c 

Calves:   Light    6 1/2 (g)  7  c 

Medium    6    @  6i/,c 

Heavy   .  . .    51/,  @  6  c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy  ....  8  c 

150  to  250  lbs   8i4@  8i/c 

100  to  150  lbs   8 14©  SVoC 

Common  Hogs,  per  lb   5    @  6VjC 

Small  prime  wethers    514(g)  5i/.c 

Large  prime  wethers    5i/4@  51/20 

Ewes    4    @  4i'ic 

Lambs    7  c 

WOOL. 

Spring  shearing  is  commencing  in  some 
districts,  but  prices  have  not  yet  been 
announced  by  buyers.  The  latter  are 
taking  no  interest  in  old  offerings  at  the 
moment,  but  there  will  probably  be  con- 
siderable business  in  both  old  and  new 
clips  during  the  next  few  weeks.  The 
general  market  is  said  to  be  in  very  poor 
condition. 
Fall  Clip- 
Mountain  Free    8    @10  c 

Valley  Fall  and  Lamb   6    (g)  9  c 

Northern    6    @  9  c 

Southern  Spring    10    @11  c 

Middle  Counties    12    @13  c 

Northern    15    (g)16  c 

HIDES. 

Prices  show  no  further  advance,  but 
are  firmly  held,  and  the  demand  is  now 
fairly  active  for  all  descriptions  of  hides, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  most  offer- 
ings still  consist  of  poor  winter  stock. 
Pelts  are  dull  and  weak,  principally 
owing  to  tne  poor  market  for  pulled  wool. 
Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  10  c 

Medium    9  c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  SVoC 
Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  gi/ic 
Light  Cows,  30  to  50  ibs..  8V.c 

Kip    10  (g>10i/"c 

Veal    14  c 

Calf    15  c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    17    @18  c 

Dry  Bulls    15    (g)16  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   17  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   leVic 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   22  c 

Fall  Lambs    24    (g)40  c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools    $1.00(g>  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos.  60(g)  90c 
Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos.  .  .  40(g)  60c 
Spring  Lambs    25(g)  50c 

HORSES. 

Desirable  Drafters,  17o0  lbs.  up.$275@300 

Light  Drafterfe  1500  to  1650   225(g)275 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   200^7;25(' 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs.  175@200 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250...  125(g)150 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   135(g)150 

Young    200 

Old  Mares    100(g)150 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  f250(g)300 

1100  lbs   200(5)225 

1000  lbs   150(gl75 

900  lbs   125(5)150 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


AN  APPRECIATIVE  READER. 
"I  am  hungry  for  it;  I  am  never  tired 
of  it:  I  want  it,  and  more  of  it.  I  have 
dropped  all  the  others  but  the  clean 
PACiFrc  RiTRAT,  Pre.ss."  These  were  the 
words  used  by  one  of  the  prominent 
farmers  of  Yolo  county  when  renewing 
his  subscrii)tion  this  week — and,  by  the 
way,  he  ought  to  be  something  of  a  judge 
of  its  merits,  as  he  has  been  a  constant 
reader  since  the  inception  of  the  jiaper, 
over  forty  years  ago. 


Another  subscriber,  while  in  our  office 
this  week  to  have  his  last  year's  file  of 
the  RuK,\r,  PuE.ss  bound,  said:  "Please 
rush  the  books  to  me  at  my  farm  in  Kings 
county  as  soon  as  completed.  I  use  the 
paper  every  day.  In  my  work  of  laying 
out  the  different  parts  of  my  1100-acre 
ranch,  which  I  am  developing,  the  Pukss 
is  invaluable." 


We  wish  every  reader  of  this  issue 
would  glance  over  our  advertising  col- 
umns. At  this  season  of  the  year  the 
announcements  of  the  nurserymen  are 
often  of  great  interest  to  planters.  Then, 
too,  the  new  advertisers  in  our  stock  de- 
partment offer  their  surplus  stock.  From 
the  number  of  these  new  announcements 
may  be  judged  the  great  activitv  prevail- 
ing all  over  the  State  in  stock  lines. 


1  Handy  Tools  for 

Unhandy  Places 

A  hard  job  is  made  easier  by  a  handy  tool.    A  man  in  a 
narrow  trench  digs  more  ditch  with  a  well-balanced, 
properly-angled  Keen  Kutter  shovel  than  he  possibly 
could   with  one    less    perfectly   fitted    to    its  job. 

mummn 

Farming  Tools 

fit  everyday  farming  conditions.    In  other  words — 
whatever  the  purpose  for  which  you  need  a  hand 
farming  tool — a  "Keen  Kutter"  will  fill  it  best. 
Buy  your  forks,  liocs,  rakes,  shovels,  spades,  garden 
forks,  manure  hooks,  potato  hooks,  scythes,  ditch  tools 
and  coi  u  knives  under  the  Keen 
Kutter  trademark.  It  means  ab- 
solute satisfaction,  or  money 
back. 


Keen  Kutter  Drain  Cleaner*. 

Blade  one  piece  highest  grade  crucible  steel, 
oil  tempered,  hardened  and  polished.    Beveled  for  either  pulling 
Of  pushing,  six  foot  selected  Northern  ash  handle.    A  very  useful  tool. 

'The  RecollecUon  of  Qualify  Remains  Long  After  the  price  is  Forgotten." 

Trademark  Kegistered.  — E.  C.SIMMONS. 

If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  us. 

Simmons  Hardware  Co.  (inc.)i  St.  Louis  and  New  Yorl(,  U.  S.  A. 


PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOB  WOOD  PIPE  FOR 

WATER,   OHj,   WINE.  IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 

MINING  AND  CYANIDING.  MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  in.  to  24  In.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.   New  Pipe  Catalogue  In  Preparation. 
FACTORIESi  OFFICES: 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  S18  Market  St.,  Saa  Fraaciaco,  Cat. 

PORTLAND,  ORE.  Kenton  Station,  Portland,  Ore. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.  404  Equitable  Bank  Bdtc.,  I. on  Antreleii,  Cat. 

BOXES  and  BOX  SHOCKS 

FRUIT    AND    VEGETABLE    BOXES    OUR  .SPECIALTY. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCANTILE   OOX  CO. 

2St  BERRY  STREET  (Near  Fourth*  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Save  Money  By  Buying 
Ihis  GtiOd 
Second-Hand  Pipe 

We  <-aii  supply  you  with  any 
size  and  (|u;intlty  of  S  andard 
Pipe  or  Cis,ng-all  new  tliruads 
and  1  oupliiiKS- all  stock  guar- 
anteed til  SI  clasK. 

If  thinltiog  of  buying  any  kind  of  pipe, 
your  bfst  inureits  will  be  served  by  writing 
us  for  prices  and  particulars. 

PacHic  Pipe  Co..  Main  and  Houard  Sts..  San  Francisco 


W.  A.  Forbes,  of  Sacramento,  who  re- 
cently brought  from  the  East  the  fine 
lot  of  Holsteins  for  the  Diepenbrock  dairy 
at  Sacramento,  offers  his  services  to 
those  wlio  want  good  stocl<.  Read  his 
two  advertisements  in  the  stock  dejiart- 
ment. 


Once  more  we  want  to  imiiress  the 
fact  upon  our  readers  that  the  most  im- 
portant service  you  can  render  us  is  to 
mention  the  Pacikk;  Ruk.\l  Pkksm  when 
writing  to  advertisers.  In  order  that 
our  advertising  columns  shall  not  con- 
tain fake  announcements,  wo  have  some- 
times to  shut  out  good  paying  business. 
If  readers  will  patronize  our  advertisers, 
and  let  them  know  it,  we  will  be  able 
to  give  a  better  and  larger  paper  soon. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 

Direct  to  conBurtier.  can  save  you  from  10% 
to '20%.  A  lai'ge  Block  on  hand.  C^ulclc  delivery. 
Kgg  cases,  Kucalyptus  Nursery  ISoxes.  Prult 
Boxes  and  Trays  o  all  kinds. 

Ft.   F  WILSON 

Telephone  2957  Stockton.  Cal. 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  contalnInK  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  Information 
about  Patents,  Caveats,  Trademarks,  and 
Infringements. 

DBWOY,  STRONG  *  CO., 
llOS-(    Merchants    Bxchanse    Bide,  8«a 
FranolMO.    IlaUbUaksd  ll<«. 
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If  it  is  a  CULTIVATOR  you  want,  why  not 

THE  BENICIA-ORR? 


The  Benicia-Orr  Cultivator  is  an  implement  with  new  and 
original  features,  which  has  been  designed  by  a  practical  field  man. 

It  has  been  thoroughly  tested  and  proven  superior  in  many  im- 
portant particulars  to  any  .other  cultivator  on  the  market. 

Our  space  won't  permit  an  extended  description,  but  the  man 
who  knows  will  note  tliat  among  some  of  the  desirable  features  are: 
THE  FRAME  IS  LOW;  EXTENDS  OUT  BEYOND  AND  IN 
FRONT  OF  WHEELS  AND  DRIVER;  THE  ADJUSTING  LEVER 
IS  CONVENIENTLY  PLACED,  AND  THE  DRAFT  IS  APPLIED 
DIRECT. 

These  features,  combined  with  the  fact  that  the  driver's  weight 
equalizes  weight  of  frame,  insuring  ease  of  handling  and  a  perfect 
balance  in  every  position;  that  there  is  no  weight  on  horses'  necks, 
and  that  the  size  can  be  easily  changed  from  seven  to  nine  teeth, 
make  it  a  very  superior  implement. 

If  you  ever  used,  are  now  using,  or  expect  to  use,  a  cultivator, 
you  win  be  interested  in  this  new,  up-to-date  implement. 

If  there  is  no  agency  in  your  vicinity,  write  direct  to 


TO  THE  TRADE:     We  are 

receivinR  luiiiierous  in- 
quiries for  this  implement. 
If  you  want  an  exclusive 
apeney  write  us  totlay. 


BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 

Sn  PACIFIC  BUILDING 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

FACTORY:  BENICIA.  CAL'FORNIA 


SPRAYING    DOES  PAY 

WE  HAVE  A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF 

BUCKET  SPRAY  PUMPS 

BARREL  SPRAY  PUMPS 

POWER  SPRAY  PUMPS 

ALSO   DUST  SPRAYERS 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


SACRAMENTO 


LOS  ANGELES 


F»EAR  -  BLIGHT 

Now  is  the  Time  to 
USE  OUR  REMEDY 

ROOT  BLIGHT 

WITH  FOR  OUR  CIRCULAR  No.  5 

PEAR-BLIGHT  REMEDY  COMPANY 

VACAVILLE,  CAL. 


Of  Vital 

Interest  To  Every 
Man  Wlio  Works 
Tlie  Soil 

«)IR  JUMBO  SUBSOIL  PLOW  OUR    MONARCH  CULTIVATOR 

Our  "Junibo"  is  built  for  deep,  heavy  i  Whiile  designed  more  especially  for 
work.  .Shin  point  and  land  slide  are  field  use,  is  now  becoming  a  favor- 
made  of  hard  steel,  and  the  entire  ite  among  orchardists  where  deep 
construction  is  designed  to  stand  all  cultivation  is  desired, 
kinds  of  liard  usage.  You  cannot  This  is  the  strongest  chisel  tooth 
buy  a  better  tool  for  breaking  sub-'  cultivator  on  the  market,  and  we 
soil  hardpan  in  orchards.  guarantee  it  to  give  absolute  satis- 
We  have  made  a  careful  study  of  i  faction.  We  make  special  hard  steel 
the  requirements  along  this  line,  and  1  chisel  points  that  will  outwear  all 
know  from  actual  experience  that  others.  This  is  a  good  cultivator  for 
this  plow  will  do  the  work  that  la  bean  or  beet  culture, 
leriuiri  il  of  it.  I 

The  Killefer  Cyclone  Weeder 

We  have  Killefer  Cyclone  Weeders  of  all  sizes  on  hand.  This  Is  a  most  effec- 
tive tool  for  keeping  down  the  growth  of  weeds  after  rains  or  irrigation  on 
orchard,  beet,  bean  or  grain  land.  Guaranteed  to  do  twice  the  work  with  the 
same  team  of  any  other  tool.  As  the  knives  overlap  each  other,  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  leave  anything  in  their  course. 

Built  in  6.  .s.  10  and  12-foot  sizes.  Blades  can  be  attached  to  cut  in  or  out 
;is  desired. 

WRITK  OR  CWI.L  OX  US  DIRECT 
If  your  denier  iloeM  not  hsite  theNe  IooIn. 

THE  KILLEFER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

*J'2\t   Snnta  Fe  Avenu**.  Iaih  Aiik(>1*'n.  <*nl. 


KROGHS 

NEW  . 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Halanced  Vertical  E'ump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  Improvements,  same 
being  fully  explained  lu  our  Bulletin  R-lO,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

The  pump  can  be  seen  in  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 

KROGH  PMENl  WAIER  8AUNCE0  VERTICAL  PUMf 

KROGH  MANUFACXURIIMG  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


CnDDingham's 
Pulverizer 

The  iM'st 
Clod  Crusher 
ever  made. 

For  information  write  to 

L.  CUNNINGHAM 

MORGANHILL,  CAL. 


WESTERN  PIPE  AND  STEEL  CO. 


FOR  TOWN  WATER  WORKS 


HYDRAULIC,  IHRIOATION  AND  POWER  PLANTS.  WELL  PIPE.  ETC.    ALL  SIZES. 

OFFICE.  W  MARKET  sr.  WORKS  AT  RICHMOND,  CAL. 

Water  and  Oil  Tanks-all  sizes.  Sheet  .Metal  Work  of  .Ml  Description. 


EUCALYPTUS  TREES  gen'^«al^~^rsery 

4,000.000  Eucalyptus  Trees.         Large  Stock  of  Fruit  Trees 

ORANGE  COUNTY  NURSERY  &  LAND  CO.,  FULL»^RTON,  CAL. 
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Forty-first  Year. 

Eat  More  Fruit. 


[The  outlook  for  California's  largest  prodiiciug 
industry  requires  not  so  much  that  the  i)eople  of 
the  world  should  eat  fruit,  but  that  they  should 
eat  more  fruit.  It  is  very  fortunate  that  our 
effort  to  grow  fruit  in  unprecedented  quantity 
should  coincide  with  a  world's  conviction  that 
fi'uit  should  be  a  staple  in  the  dietary  rather  than 
a  luxury.  And  practice  based  upon  that  convic- 
tion becomes  possible  because  various  economic 
phenomena  are  co-oj)erating  to  enable  the  world's 
population  to  meet  a  higher  cost  of  living. 
In  this  buoyant  condition,  which  lifts  all 
supplies  to  a  higher  level  of  selling,  it  is  a 
special  advantage  of  fruits  and  fruit  prod- 
ucts to  be  increasing  in  volume  and  failing 
in  price  while  other  stai)les  are  shrinking 
in  volume  and  advancing  in  price — witli 
great  relative  advantage  to  the  former. 
In  a  way,  then,  the  higher  cost  of  living 
catches  some  products  going  and  other 
products  coming,  and  it  catches  nothing 
coming  so  fully  and  fairly  as  it  does  fruit 
products.  If,  half  a  century  ago,  some 
far-seeing  economic  philosopher  had  laid 
out  a  scheme,  bending  all  movements  of 
mankind  and  of  materials  to  the  installa- 
tion of  fruits  in  prominent  place  in  tlic 
dietary  of  the  twentieth  century,  to  the 
supply  of  the  substances  and  to  the  \mv- 
chasing  ability  to  possess  it,  he  could  not 
have  proceeded  so  directly  and  success- 
fully toward  that  end  as  events  have 
worked  it  out.  He  could  not  have  done  it 
because  events  have  moved  under  the  di- 
rection of  creative  science  which  has  made 
new  truth  from  the  nothing  of  half  a  cen- 
tury ago.  While  nearly  all  lines  of  human 
effort  and  enterprise  have  moved  swiftly 
and  steadily  in  this  direction,  as  we  have 
suggested,  it  would  be  a  burden  upon  the  patience 
of  the  reader  to  undertake  analysis  and  d(>mon- 
stration  of  the  thesis.  A  single  and  doul)tless  a 
very  potent  influence  is  the  conception  of  the  de- 
sirability of  fruit  as  food  which  mankind  now 
cherishes  more  firmly  and  rationally  than  ever  be- 
fore, and  we  confine  ourselves  to  that  line  at  the 
present  printing.  We  are  glad  to  have  a  declara- 
tion of  the  desirability  of  fruit  as  food  from  a  dis- 
tinguished Englishman  because  such  a  one  can  not 
be  imagined  to  have  a  producing  interest  to  serve, 
as  a  Californian  might.  The  English  fruit  gar- 
dens are  a  credit  to  horticulture,  but  the  product 
is  hardly  enough  to  jam  along  the  national  medi- 
cation, if  it  could  all  be  had  for  that  purpose. 
England  is  one  of  the  greatest  fruit  buyers  of  the 
world  and  bids  to  be  far  greater  as  the  declara- 
tions of  Dr.  Josiah  Oldfield,  Senior  Medical  officer 
of  Lady  Margaret  Fruitarian  Hospital  of  Bromley, 
Kent,  sink  into  the  national  understanding.  They 
also  have  a  mission  around  the  world  which  we 
desire  to  promote  by  their  reproduction.— 
Editok.] 

When  we  come  to  the  food  value  of  fruits  we 


are  face  to  face  with  the  study  of  the  world's  his- 
tory and  the  world's  evolution,  and  the  effective 
diet  in  an  infinite  inimber  of  countries  and  cli- 
mates, and  on  an  infinite  number  of  races  under 
the  most  varied  condititms. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  word  (fruitj 
is  derived  from  the  Latin  fructus,  which  comes 
from  the  root  to  enjoy,  and  therefore  fruit  is  by 
its  very  name  a  thing  of  enjoyment  ;  and  this,  I 
think,  appeals  to  us  all,  for  from  childhood  up  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  associate  oranges  and 
grapes  and  fruity  plum  jiudding  with  seasons  of 
joy  and  merriment. 

Now  the  popular  idea  is  that  fruit  luis  only  to 


California  Will  Contribute  This  Year  50,000  Carloads  of  These 
to  the  Health,  Happiness  and  Efficiency  of  Mankind. 


do  with  pleasure,  and  has  nothing  to  tlo  with  nu- 
triment, and  it  is  this  popular  fallacy  which  1 
want  to  help  explode. 

Many  people  Inive  an  idea  that  dessert  is  only 
an  after-dinner  (hiliiance,  whei-eas,  in  effect,  the 
best  and  hardest  work  can  be  done  on  a  fruit 
meal. 

Service  of  Fruit. — There  ai-e  several  ways  in 
wliich  fruit  is  important  as  food.  First,  by  itself 
it  is  itself  a  food,  and,  if  rightly  selected,  a  com- 
I)lete  and  full  nutriment — for  every  condition  of 
the  body  hi  every  climate  and  under  every  con- 
dition of  work,  and  of  constitul ion  aiul  of  health 
and  of  digestion,  can  he  obtained  from  a  fruit 
dietary.  Second,  fruit  is  of  essential  value  in 
assisting  other  foods  to  be  digested.  Third,  fruit 
is  of  the  utmost  value  in  helping  the  body  to  elim- 
inate waste  matters,  which  produce  debility  iind 
old  age.  Fourth,  fruit  is  almost  the  only  food 
possible  in  some  forms  of  disease,  and  is  largely 
curative  as  well  as  initritive. 

In  the  first  place,  fruit,  when  rightly  selected, 
forms  a  complete  nourishment  for  the  body  in  a 
most  assimilable  forin.     The  elenicnts  necess;iry 


for  bodily  sustenance  have  been  classified  by  many 
authorities  in  various  ways,  but  the  one  which  is 
most  generally  accepted  divides  food  into  the  fol- 
lowing classes  of  matter:  (1)  The  aqueous;  (2) 
the  saccharine;  (3)  the  oleaginous;  (4)  the  albu- 
minous; (5)  the  saline. 

ilany  beginners  in  chemistry  take  gooseberries, 
for  exam])le,  and  find  they  contain  only  0.37  per 
cent  of  albuminous  matter,  and  therefore  they 
argue  that  if  a  man  were  a  fruitarian  he  woxild 
have  to  eat  3  pounds  of  gooseberries  per  day  to 
get  the  necessary  amount  of  nitrogen  for  his  daily 
sustenance.  It  would  be  just  as  wise  to  argue  that 
if  a  man  eats  meat  he  would  have  to  eat  20  pounds 
of  beef  per  day  to  get  the  necessary 
amount  of  carbohydi'ates. 

Aqueous  Substances. — Water  is  an  es- 
sential of  life,  and  water  should  be  of  the 
imrest  character.  There  is  no  water  more 
pure  than  that  which  has  been  distilled 
IVom  dew.  and  trebly  distilled  from  the 
clouds  of  heaven  and  stored  within  the 
(liiinty  myriad  tanks  of  an  apple  or  a 
pear.  There  is  here  no  fear  of  hard  or 
chalky  water  or  typhoid  germs.  Fresh 
fruit  juice  gives  pure  water  at  its  best. 
Watermelon  contains  about  95  per  cent 
water,  blackberries  and  currants  82  to  87 
per  cent.,  plums,  peaches,  apples  and 
pears  82  to  85  per  cent,  grapes  and  cher- 
ries (which  people  wrongly  tliink  are  the 
most  watery)  from  78  to  80  i)er  cent. 

Saccharine  Matters.— In  fruits  the  sac- 
charine mattci-  is  in  the  form  of  grape 
sugar  or  glucose,  into  which  starch  is  con- 
verted by  the  saliva  and  pancreatic  and 
intestinal  juices.  The  most  important 
point  about  this  class  of  nutrient  elements 
is  that  they  do  not  pass  into  the  excretion 
or  put  any  strain  on  the  excretory  organs, 
lint  are  oxidized  and  passed  into  carbonic 
acid  and  water  as  their  ultimate  products, 
and  are  therefore  great  heat  factors,  and  not  ex- 
hausting elements  of  excretion. 

Dry  fruits  contain  so  much  less  water  that, 
weight  for  weight,  their  sugai-  value  is  very  high, 
e.  g.,  namely  dates  and  dried  figs  luive  48  per  cent, 
raisins  56  per  cent. 

Oleaginous  Matters.— When  I  come  to  oils  and 
fats  I  believe  that  I  am  dealing  with  one  of  the 
greatest  of  all  secrets  of  health,  vitalitv.  and  long 
life. 

The  IViiit  wor  ld  is  full  of  fat.  The  olive  yards 
always  form  one  of  the  foremost  pictures  m  the 
sweet  memory  of  the  land  of  ('anaan,  and  now  the 
markets  are  full  of  olive  oil,  eocoaiuit  butter, 
almond  oil.  walnut  buttiu-,  almond  butter,  etc. 
The  chestnut  contains  1.3  per  cent  of  fat.  the  wal- 
31.6,  the  filbert  28.5,  the  almond  54.  tin;  pistachio 
51,  the  cocoanut  35.9.  the  peanut  50  per  cent,  and 
the  deliglitful  little  pine  kernel  is  like  a  little  cone 
of  iiufty  fat. 

Albuminous  Matters. — Xow  it  is  liere  that  so 
many  peo])le  imagiiu'  that  fruits  are  deficient  in 
food  value.  Liebig  laid  so  much  stress  on  protcids 
{Continued  on  Page  S'U.) 
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California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
ni.shed  the  Pacikic  Kurai.  Pkkss  by  ttie  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  ^Veather  Bureau,  at  San 
FrancLsco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m.,  Mar.  il.  1911 : 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini 
mum 

Eureka  

M) 

25.37 

36.45 

.50 

42 

Ited  Bluff  

.00 

22.41 

20.15 

76 

46 

Sacramento  

.00 

21.06 

16.04 

74 

46 

San  Francisco .. 

.00 

24.29 

18.70 

70 

46 

San  .lose  

.(X) 

22.74 

10.80 

68 

46 

Fresno  

.12 

10.24 

7.76 

74 

48 

Independence... 

.00 

5.4S 

7.59 

68 

36 

San  Luis  Obispo 

.12 

32.50 

16.78 

76 

50 

.01 

16.08 

13.13 

82 

50 

San  Diego  

.10 

11.22 

8.39 

76 

54 

The  Week. 

[f  this  issue  docs  not  make  the  reader  fruit- 
htmgry,  we  can  think  of  nothing  likely  to  do  it 
unless  it  be  the  fragrance  of  ripening  fruit  as 
one  catches  it  in  tin;  lea  of  an  orchard  or  through 
the  charming  decorations  of  a  fruit  fair.  Such 
allurements  as  these  are,  of  course,  beyond  the 
power  of  fruit,  and  we  enter  no  competition  with 
them  as  palate-persuaders.    We  try  to  offer  the 
next  best  things,  which  are  the  materials  of  our 
trade,  to  wit :  words — signs  of  ideas,  as  the  gram- 
marians assure  us.    The  words  which  we  choose 
in  this  issue,  then,  are  signs  of  the  idea  that  fruit 
is  blessed  to  the  best  there  is  in  the  physical  phase 
of  humanity,  and  to  higiici'  phases,  also,  which 
rest,  in  certain  ways,  upon  the  physical.    We  say 
little,  however,  of  the  delights  of  eating  fruit 
because  that  is  involved  in  gastronomy,  and,  as 
men  go,  gastronomy  is  near  to  gluttony — although 
some  one  did  say  that  gastronomy  is  as  much  one 
of  the  fine  arts  as  sculpture.    If  we  could  be  sure 
that  readei-s  would  take  it  aright  and  follow  us 
through  an  argument  that  fruit-eating  is  as  iniu-ii 
a  fine  ai-t  as  sculpture,  because  it  enabled  a  man 
to  reduce  his  envelope  to  the  lines  of  a  Greek 
statin-  and  to  escape  Falstafifian  curves  which 
grossei-  diets  induce,  we  might  undertake  exhor- 
tation from  that  esthetic  point  of  view.    But  we 
abandon  discussion  of  the  delights  of  eating  fruit 
because  it  seems  utniecessary.    Every  man  seems 
to  be  born  with  a  gustatory  delight  in  fruit,  and 
if  there  were  no  other  argument  for  the  Edenic 
origin  of  the  race,  this  testimony  in  the  very  cen- 
ter of  evei\v  individual  of  the  race  would  support 
the  fruit-growing  industry  of  Adam  as  fundamen- 
tal in  the  history  of  man.    In  the  great  moral 
advancement  of  mankind  we  have  risen  somewhat 
above  original  appetites  and  desires,  and  attach 
le.ss  importance  to  what  a  man  likes  and  more  to 
what  we  conceive  to  be  good  for  a  man.  There- 
fore we  present  the  argument  for  frugivorousness 
which  the  distinguished  English  physician  has 
framed,  rather  than  picture  the  face  of  a  man 
plastered  from  chin  to  eyebrows  with  the  puli> 
of  a  luscious  orange  or  peach  while  from  the  cor- 
ners of  his  mouth  pour  streams  of  lu.scious  juices, 
as  flowed  the  fragrant  oil  adown  the  beard  of 
Aaron.   In  our  higher  esthetic  and  moral  develop- 
ment, we  say,  this  picture  is  so  near  to  gluttony 
that  it  is  not  a  moving  spectacle.    Therefore,  we 
must    approach   the   promotion    of  fruit-eatintr 


through  an  appeal  to  the  reason,  as  this  distin- 
guished psychologist  does  so  effectively,  and  fol- 
low up  this  appeal  with  the  demon.stration  of  the 
trade  value  of  such  an  appeal  as  shown  by  Mr. 
AVoodford  in  his  account  of  the  advertising  ex- 
perience of  the  citrus  growers'  organization  which 
appears  upon  a  succeeding  page  of  this  issue. 
Great  is  the  California  undertaking  to  lift  man- 
kind to  a  higher  plane  of  health,  happiness,  and 
efTHcieney  through  the  eating  of  fruit,  which  seems 
to  be  the  best  way  to  bring  the  human  body, 
weary  and  worn  by  many  generations  among 
thorns,  thistles,  and  perspiration,  back  to  Eden 
and  to  the  image  of  the  Creator,  and  aAvay  from 
the  effigy  of  a  corn-fed  Buddha  to  which  too 
many  have  attained. 

Thinking  of  the  amount  of  liard  work  which 
the  human  race  has  gone  through  without  the 
support  of  a  fruit  diet,  reminds  us  that  a  luimber 
of  things  about  labor  are  current  this  week  which 
have  relation  to  the  agricultin-al  situation.  In 
the  first  place,  the  resolute  effort  of  city  women, 
of  a  reforming  turn  of  mind,  to  put  other  women 
into  field  work  on  farms  as  a  r(>lief  from  seden- 
tariness and  si)insterhood,  is  naturally  exciting 
country  women.    We  had  sense  ourselves  to  see 
that  it  was  killing  a  thousand  years  of  progress 
in  the  advancement  of  Avomen  to  do  this,  but  this 
is  a  purely  academic  reflection.     We  were  not 
bright  enough  to  see  that  an  effort  to  popularize 
field  work  for  women  would  give  the  old  man 
on  every  fartn  reinforcements  for  his  side  of  the 
fireside  argument  that  he  did  all  the  work  and 
therefore  should  have  all  his  own  way.   But  those 
who  have  been  so  long  carrying  the  other  side 
o*f  the  argument  .see  the  bearings  of  it  as  sharply 
as  they  perceive  a  fly  in  the  milk.    There  is  a 
Nebraska  .ludge  who  sees  it  also  and  knows  how 
he  can  use  it  when  women  come  into  their  right 
to  vote.   Judge  Otto  of  Brule.  Nebraska,  recently 
had  a  chance  to  define  the  rights  of  husband  and 
wife  as  to  doing  or  not  doing  certain  kinds  of 
farm  work,  and  he  plumped  down  hard  on  men 
who  wanted  to  send  their  wives  into  the  field,  the 
corral,  and  the  cowshed.    The  result  is  that  all 
through  that  section  of  Nebraska  the  women  are 
organizing  clubs  and  are  determined  that  hence- 
forth farm  work  shall  be  done  by  the  men,  else 
it  will  go  undone.    The   women   sign   but  one 
pledge,  and  that  is  they  will  not  milk  cows,  feed 
cattle,  work  in  the  hay  or  corn  fields.    They  lav 
the  law  down  to  their  husbands,  quoting  from  the 
decision  of  Judge  Otto.    Oh,  a  learned  judge; 
most  ttpright  judge !    If  you  stop  going  this  side 
of  the  Supreme  Court  we  shall  miss  our  guess. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  temptation  to  make  farm 
laborers  of  women  where  wages  are  so  high  as  in 
this  country,  and,  perhaps,  a  temptation  to  take 
the  job  among  women  who  are  field-working  in 
their  own  countries  for  a  pittance.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  higher  wages  were  paid  to  Amer- 
ican farm  laborers  during  1910  than  at  any  time 
in  the  last  forty-five  years,  according  to  statistics 
just  made  public  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. The  average  wage  for  the  country  was 
•t^T.oO  per  month  during  1910,  while  twenty  years 
ago  it  was  only  $18.93.  With  board,  the  average 
wage  was  $19.21.  The  highest  was  in  Nevada, 
where  the  rate  was  $54.  while  in  Montana  and 
Washington  it  was  $50.  South  Carolina  paid  the 
lowest  rate.  $16.50.  In  the  New  England  and 
North  Atlantic  States  the  average  was  ,$33.19.  with 
^Massachusetts  paying  the  highest.  .$37.20.  With 
board  the  average  was  $21.60. 

We  give  these  figures  not  because  of  any  par- 
ticular bearing  upon  the  game  we  now  happen 
to  be  playing  with  the  pen.  but  because  of  their 


importance  to  more  serious  discussions  which  our 
i-eaders  may  desire  to  undertake.     It   is  clear 
enough  that  values  of  farm  products  must  not  de- 
cline with  a  constantly  increasing  wage-rate.  It 
is  also  clear  enough  that  farmers  must  not  be 
forced  to  lower  prices  because  of  admission,  by 
reciprocity  or  otherwise,  of  food  supplies  produced 
with  a  lower  Avage-rate.    Those  are  serious  mat- 
ters, and  that  they  are  appreciated  is  shown  by 
the  general  agricultural  uprising  against  Cana- 
dian reciprocity.   But  we  are  now  thinking  rather 
of  the  work  of  the  agitators   who    are  urging 
women  away  from  indoor  occupations  which  they 
understand  into  outdoor  tindertakings  which  they 
know  nothing  of,  and  in  which  they  stand  no 
chance  whatever  of  success,  as  economic  conditions 
now  are.   We  are  more  impressed  by  such  under- 
takings because  women  who  enlist  in  them  take 
the  risk  of  losing  their  savings  as  well  as  their 
time.    Take,  for  instance,  the  silk  industry,  for 
which  California  certainly  has  unique  climatic 
adaptations.     rndoubtedly    our  public-spirited 
women  Avho  are  urging  this  undertaking  do  not 
know  the  comi)etition  which  our  women  would 
enter.    We  learn  from  a  recent  consular  report 
that  in  the  production  of  raw  silk,  which  occupies 
over  50  per  cent  of  Japan's  total  export  trade, 
female  labor  largely  enters — the  percentage  of 
men  being  34  and  of  women  66,  or  nearly  twice 
as  many  women  as  men.   The  wages  paid  to  males 
over  14  years  of  age  ranged  from  24  cents,  the 
highest  rate,  to  15  cents.    Males  under  14  years 
of  age  received  from  10  cents  to  6  cents  per  day. 
Females  over  14  years  of  age  received  from  17 
cents,  the  highest,  down  to  10  cents  per  day. 
Females  under  14  years  of  age  received  from  9 
cents  per  day  down  to  5  cents  per  day.  From 
this  report  it  will  be  seen  that  the  wages  paid  to 
factory  operatives  for  12  hotirs  per  day  are  ver\- 
small  indeed,  and  yet  this  is  the  condition  with 
which  bur  producers  have  to  compete,  and,  be- 
sides, have  the  business  to  learn  and  all  the  mis- 
takes to  pay  for.    Such  things  do  not  seem  to  us 
very  good,  and  yet  printed  and  spoken  exhorta- 
tions to  California  women  to  go  into  silk  culture 
continue.   Meantime,  food  supi)lies  are  in  demand 
in  California,  and  those  who  can  bring  capital, 
knowledge,  and  industry  enough  to  the  produc- 
tion of  common  things  are  likely  to  secure  fair 
reward.    But  no  one  of  these  three  can  be  safely 
dispensed  Avith.    Even  women  cannot  get  along 
without  them  all. 

We  have  not  taken  much  interest  in  the  pro- 
jiosed  new  eight-hour  law  for  women  in  this  State, 
since  all  hands  agreed  to  allow  women  engaged 
in  fruit  handling  to  work  as  they  liked,  or  as 
they  could  agree  Avith  their  employers.  With  this 
concession,  rural  opposition  to  the  bill  was  re- 
moved, and  the  bill  ])assed  both  houses,  and  the 
Governor  is  struggling  with  it.  Perhaps  it  is  otit 
of  our  line  and  we  ought  not  to  talk  about  it 
at  all.  But  in  the  hearings  before  the  Governor 
some  very  important  claims  are  being  made  by 
manufacturers  and  storekeepers.  One  is  that  with 
an  inflexible  hiw  for  an  eight-hour  day  the  manu- 
facturers of  San  Francisco  Avould  not  be  able  to 
comi)ete  with  those  of  the  East,  where  wages 
were  smaller,  hours  longer,  and  materials  cheaper. 
San  Fi-ancisco  is  handicapped  already  in  manu- 
factui'ing  and  commercial  lines  by  exacting  labor 
regulations,  and  is  therefore  not  enabled  to  gain 
I)rcstige  in  competition  with  other  Coast  cities 
in  which  they  do  not  prevail.  Perhajw  in  con- 
si.stence  this  farther  regiUation  should  prevail  and 
\-et  it  seems  to  us  that  nearly  all  the  arrange- 
nunits  are  tyrannical.  Regulations  which  guard 
health  and  comfort  are  humane,  but  those  which 
arbitrarily  prescribe  what  the  laborer  should  do 
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with  his  OM'^n  time  are  limitations  of  mcliviclual 
liberty  and  likely  to  be  subversive  of  industry, 
thrift,  and  the  independence  which  should  be  the 
inalienable  right  of  every  one.  We  seem  to  be 
between  two  ill-advised  agitations:  one  that  wom- 
en should  be  pushed  into  work  ill  suited  to  them 
and  repugnant  to  modern  ideas  of  women's  work: 
the  other  that  women  should  be  prevented  from 
working  as  much  as  they  like  in  lines  which  they 
choose  for  themselves.  It  looks  as  though  a 
plague  on  both  houses  of  reformers  would  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare. 

But  ^fie  have  almost  forgotten  our  distinguished 
fruit-dealing  friend  Di  Oiorgio — for  whom,  then, 
a  last  word.  He  is  proving  just  what  we  ex- 
pected, a  man  with  an  enterprising  desire  to  pro- 
mote California  products  because  he  believes  tbere 
is  a  good  chance  in  them.  He  disclaims  being  a 
hungry  monopolist  or  an  all-around  corispirator. 
According  to  the  news  dispatches  he  says  this  of 
himself:  "The  United  Fruit  Company  has  no 
connection  whatever  with  this  transaction.  As  is 
well  known,  I  am  an  extensive  dealer  in  fruits 
from  all  over  the  world,  and  handle  large  quan- 
tities of  California  fruit.  This  branch  of  my 
business  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  my  interest  lies 
in  advancing  the  inter'ests  of  the  California  fruit- 
growers to  the  end  that  my  facilities  to  ol)tain 
and  theirs  to  market  may  be  increased.  No  cor- 
poration whatever  is  interested  in  this  transac- 
tion, and  the  articles  are  jirompted  by  those  who 
have  a  personal  interest  in  interfering  with  my 
business."  This  seems  to  be  a  rational  statement. 
So  far  as  we  can  see  we  have  as  much  reason  to 
expect  fair  dealing  from  him  as  from  any  other. 
If  he  does  not  deal  fair,  the  fruit-growers  of  Cali- 
fornia have  the  same  remedy  against  him  as  they 
have  against  any  other — the  same  remedy  they 
have  always  had  against  everybody  if  they  will 
put  themselves  into  shape  to  use  it.  AVhat  that 
remedy  is,  will  be  cleary  seen  by  those  who  read 
]\Ir.  Woodford's  article  on  a  following  page.  We 
confess  to  much  State  pride  in  the  accomplish- 
ment which  he  describes.  Is  it  not  fine  to  know 
that  California  fruit-growers  have  done  something 
a  world  of  fruit-growers  have  never  done  before? 
Is  it  not  inspiring  to  read  of  the  patience,  the 
persistence,  the  commercial  wisdom,  the  pushing 
enterju-ise  which  are  involved  in  the  history  and 
achievements  of  this  unique  organization?  Does 
it  not  demonstrate  that  commercial  freedom  is 
akin  to  all  other  aiul  that  who  would  free 
himself  must  strike  the  blow?  The  work  of  the 
California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange  teaches  a 
world-lesson  to  producers. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Summer  Fallow  and  Summer  Cropping. 

To  the  Editor:  I  own  some  hill  land  which 
has  been  run  down  by  contiiuunis  hay  crojjping. 
I  am  tokl  that  a  ])ort'on  must  be  sununer-fallowed 
each  year,  bnt  I  wish  to  grow  some  summer  crop 
on  this  fallow  ground  that  will  both  enrich  the 
soil  and  at  the  same  time  furnish  good  Tnilk-i)ro- 
ducing  feed  for  cows — thoroughly  cultivating  it 
between  the  rows.  What  crop  would  be  best? 
I  am  told  the  common  Kaffir  or  I]gyptian  corn 
are  both  soil  enriching  Hud  milk  producing,  but 
some  deny  its  m'lk-producing  qualities.  One 
farmer  tells  me  red  Kgyptian  corn  is  better  for 
this  than  the  white.— Reader,  San  Benito. 

If  you  undertake  to  grow  a  summer  crop  on 
the  summer-fallowed  upland,  you  will  destroy  the 
chief  advantage  of  sununer  fallowing,  which  is 
the  storing  of  moisture  for  the  following  year's 
crop.  A  cultivated  crop  would  waste  less  moisture 
than  a  broadcast  crop,  surely,  but  on  nplands 


without  irrigation  it  would  grow  out  all  the  moist- 
ure available  and  not  act  in  the  line  of  a  summer 
fallow. 

Kalifir  corn  is  not  soil  enriching.  It  has  no 
such  character.  It  probably  depletes  the  soil  just 
as  much  as  an  ordinary  corn  or  hay  crop.  It  is 
a  good  food  to  continue  a  milking  period  into 
the  dry  season,  but  you  must  be  careful  not  to 
allow  your  cattle  to  get  too  much  green  sorghum, 
for  it  sometimes  produces  fatal  residts.  Formerly 
the  red  Egyptian  corn  was  supposed  to  be  better 
than  the  white,  but  now  it  is  difficult  to  find  any- 
thing but  the  white,  showing  that  people  prefer 
to  grow  it.  The  red  variety,  however,  is  liable 
to  less  injury  from  birds,  which  is  quite  a  consid- 
erat'on  when  you  are  growing  it  for  seed.  We 
do  you  know  anything  which  you  can  grow  during 
the  summer  without  irrigation  which  would  con- 
tribute to  the  fertility  of  your  land.  If  you  had 
water  and  could  grow  clover  or  some  legiime  dur- 
ing the  summer  season,  the  desired  effect  on  the 
soil  would  be  secured. 

Killing  a  Tree  with  Chemicals. 

To  the  Editor:  I  wish  to  ask  if  a  tree  can  be 
killed  through  the  introduction  of  poison  into  its 
sap.  If  so,  what  drugs  or  poisons  can  be  used 
for  the  purpose,  and  how  deeply  should  a  hole 
be  bored  into  the  tree? — W.  D.,  San  Jose. 

Trees  have  been  killed  by  putting  in  bluestone 
(sulphate  of  copper).  Arsenic  would  probably  be 
more  active.  But  to  work  best  the  material  should 
be  dissolved  and  carried  to  the  hole  as  a  liquid 
under  gravity  pressure.  If  you  wish  to  experi- 
nu'nt  try  this:  Take  an  ounce  of  white  arseu'c, 
dissolve  as  much  as  you  can  of  it  in  a  quart  of 
hot  water,  and  when  somewhat  cooled  pour  into 
a  ((uart  bottle.  Fit  one  end  of  a  short  piece  of 
hose  to  the  neck  of  the  bottle  and  fit  the  other 
end  into  a  hole  of  the  right  size  deeply  bored  into 
the  trunk  near  the  base.  Invert  the  bottle  and 
tie  it  to  the  truidv  of  the  tree  high  enough  to 
straighten  the  hose.  In  this  way  the  chemical 
w'll  l)e  forced  into  the  circulation  of  the  tree. 
Dry  stuff  put  into  a  hole  in  a  tree  seldom  effects 
anything,  because  the  hole  dries  and  the  .stuff 
remains  iindissolved  indefinitely.  You  can  experi- 
ment along  the  line  suggested  if  you  like,  but 
there  are,  of  course,  easier  ways  to  kill  a  tree.  It 
has  been  successfully  done  with  an  axe. 

Forcing  Young  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  navel  orange  grove 
which  is  very  uneven  because  of  frost.  Some 
trees  are  three  years  old  and  some  were  set  last 
spring.  Water  coiulitions  are  all  right  and  the 
trees  are  healthy,  but  I  want  a  fertilizer  that  will 
hustle  the  small  oiu^s  along.  Will  stable  manure 
and  fine-ground  bone  do  the  work.  Please  let  me 
know  what  you  think  about  it. — Planter,  San  Ber- 
nardino county. 

Unquestionably  stable  manure  and  fine  ground 
bone  will  accomi)lish  the  stimulation  of  young 
trees  which  you  desire,  providing  moisture  condi- 
tions are  right.  One  has  to  be  careful,  however, 
in  overstimulating  any  trees  on  land  which  is  al- 
ready fairly  rich.  It  is  not  desirable  to  get  too 
I'Hiik  growth  of  a  young  tree.  Therefore  we  should 
use  these  fertilizing  materials  in  small  quantiti(>s 
and  increase  on  the  basis  of  i-esults  which  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  trees  themselves. 

Weary  Wood  of  the  Rose. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  sending  you  in  this  mail, 
under  separate  cover,  clippings  from  two  rose 
bushes  which  are  not  in  a  healthy  condition.  I 
have  several  which  are  evidently  affected  in  the 
same  wa.v,  and  as  I  am  a  comparatively  new- 
comer I  do  not  recognize  the  various  scales  and 
blights  to  which  plant  growth  is  subject  in  Cali- 
fornia.— C.  B.  A.,  Reedley. 

You  have  no  pest.  The  bark  is  sunburned  in 
places.    There  is  some  sign  of  roving  in.sect  visi- 


tation but  no  established  enemy.  The  bushes 
should  be  regularly  pruned  for  the  growth  of  new 
wood  and  the  elimination  of  old  growth  with  bark 
trouble,  which  may  weaken  the  start  of  newer 
wood  above.  For  this  purpose,  cutting  back  to 
sound  buds  or  breaks  of  new  wood  should  be  un- 
dertaken once  or  twice  a  year. 

Moss  on  Fruit  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  the  "Si)airsh  moss"  which 
grows  on  the  trees  in  southern  Texas  a  disadvan- 
tage to  the  growth  of  pecan  trees?  Is  this  "Span- 
ish moss"  of  the  same  nature  as  the  lichens  we 
used  to  have  on  our  fruit  trees  in  California,  and 
does  it  suck  some  of  the  moisture  from  the  tree  ? 
Is  there  a  spray  that  will  kill  it  without  injuring 
the  pecans?  Please  answer  through  RraAi,  Pkkss 
or  otherwise. — C.  J.  Moore,  Texas. 

The  lichens  which  we  find  on  our  fruit  trees 
are  not  the  same  as  the  Spanish  moss  of  the 
Gulf  region,  but  that  is  simply  a  matter  for 
lichenologists.  The  effect  is  the  same,  presuma- 
bly. The  growth  of  these  parasites  makes  the 
bark  brittle  and  has  been  demonstrated,  to  a  cer- 
extent,  to  be  at  enmity  with  the  thrift  of  the 
tree,  and  our  commercial  orchardists  make  due 
effort  to  secure  clean  bark.  Probably  the  spray 
which  is  generally  used  is  distillate,  10  gallons; 
lye  or  caustic  soda,  5  pounds ;  water,  200  gallons, 
because  it  has  value  for  other  purposes  as  well 
as  killing  the  lichens.  Simply  for  the  cleaning 
of  the  bark,  it  is  common  to  spray  with  ordinary 
concentrated  lye — one  pound  to  ten  gallons  of 
water  while  the  tree  is  dormant. 

Weir  Measurement. 

To  the  Editoi' :  Will  you  please  figure  for  me 
or  give  me  the  table  for  figuring  the  number  of 
miner's  inches  flowing  over  a  weir.  I  made  a 
weir  with  an  18-inch  wide  outlet  and  the  water 
nu^asvired  IVi  inches  deep  on  peg  .3  feet  back,  set 
dead  level  with  bottom  of  outlet. — Reader,  Ox- 
luird. 

If  everything  is  made  and  set  right,  the  stream 
wh'ch  you  describe  is  running  478  gallons  per 
minute.  The  specifications  for  the  building  of 
a  weir,  and  the  table  for  ascertaining  the  amount 
of  water  flowing  under  different  depths  aiul 
widths  of  stream  are  given  in  detail  in  the  Paciimc 
RuH.\L  Pkkss  of  June  5.  1909;  also  in  the  fifth 
edition  of  "California  Fruits  aiul  How  to  (Jrow 
Them." 

Feeding  Value  of  Spelt. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  be  kiiul  eiuiugh  to 
send  me  an  analysis  of  the  food  value  of  spelt? 
I  do  not  find  it  in  any  list  I  have.  It  is  a  Russian 
variety  of  wheat,  and  yet,  I  am  informed,  it  has 
about  the  same  value  as  a  stock  food  that  barley 
has. — Farmer,  Ceres. 

We  have  no  analysis  of  .spelt  at  hand.  It  is 
presumably  like  that  of  barley,  as  you  suggest, 
because  the  spelt  has  an  adhering  chaff  as  barley 
has.  This  fact  makes  it  better  for  feeding  than 
wheat,  not  in  nutritive  content,  but  because  the 
eluitf  tends  to  distribute  the  starchy  material, 
making  it  more  easily  digestible;  just  as  barley 
iind  oats  are  better  than  ordinary  wheat  for  stock 
i'ceding. 

Alfalfa  and  Overflow. 

To  the  Kd'tor:  I  am  desirous  to  know  how 
long  alfalfa  can  stand  water  without  being 
drowned  out.  I  have  a  piece  of  alfalfa  on  which 
the  water  will  stand  for  considerable  time  in  the 
winter  time.  Any  information  will  he  thankfully 
received. — Farmer,  Paso  Robles. 

Alfalfa  while  dormant  will  endure  submergence 
for  several  weeks.  We  do  not  know  exactly  how 
long,  but  evidently  for  a  considerable  period, 
pi-ovidiug  temperatures  are  too  low  to  invite 
growth.  On  the  other  hand,  growing  alfalfa  is 
(|uickly  and  .seriously  injured  by  overflow. 
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TIMELY  ADVICE  ON  THE  PEACH  ROOT 

BORER. 

I  We  are  glad  to  find  in  the  San  .Jose  Mereiiiy 
a  elear  and  eonijjreliensive  diseiission  of  the  root 
l)orer  of  the  peaeh  tree,  hy  ilr.  Dudley  .Moid- 
ton.  Deputy  Ilortieultural  Commissioner.  This 
wretehed  insect  has  l)een  chiefly  domiciled  in  the 
Santa  Clara  valley  for  many  years.  We  do  not 
Uriow  how  widely  it  has  invaded  orchards  outside 
of  that  region.  The  reader  will  notice,  of  course, 
that  it  is  not  the  small,  fiat-headed  borer  which  is 
found  in  the  trunk  or  main  limbs  where  they  have 
been  sunburned,  nor  is  it  the  twi<r  l)orer  which 
works  first  in  the  spring  in  the  twijis  and  after- 
ward at  the  stem  ends  of  the  peaches.  How  the 
root  borer  came  to  be  so  bad  in  the  Santa  Clara 
valley  is  explained  by  ;Mr.  ]\Ioidton  in  a  very  in- 
teresting way.  Growers  of  the  trees  which  it  in- 
fests should  always  be  on  the  lookout  for  it  in  all 
|)arls  of  the  State. — Editok.J 

A  Native  Insect. — The  California  peach  tree 
borer  has  been  a  nu'iuice  to  fruit  growers  in  Santa 
Clara,  San  Mateo  and  Alameda  counties  from  the 
very  beginning  of  the  fruit  industry  in  these 
regions,  and  now  the  large  acreage  of  apricots. 
|)eaclies  and  prune  offers  the  insects  suitable  food 
|)lants  over  a  large  area  and  luider  ahnost  ideal 
conditions  in  which  to  live.  The  pest  is  becoming 
ever  more  serious,  especially  in  the  newer  fruit 
sections,  and  there  are  constant  in(|uiries  directed 
toward  better  understanding  of  the  insect  itself 
and  the  best  methods  of  controlling  it.  Orchard- 
ists  seldom  recognize  the  adult  moth  of  the  species, 
although  the  constant  care  and  the  disagreeable 
labor  which  accomi)anies  digging  the  borers  out 
has  caused  them  to  become  intimately  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  larval  stages. 

The  California  ])caeh  tree  borer  derives  its  eom- 
iMon  nanu'  from  its  close  relationship  to  the  Kast- 
crii  peach  tree  borer  and  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
])rimarily  a  pest  of  peach  and  closel\'  related  trees, 
rile  Kastern  borer  has  been  known  in  the  P^astern 
States  for  more  than  200  years.  The  Western 
Ixu'cr  has  been  known  only  since  oui'  own  fruit  in- 
dustry was  started,  ami  it  is  ciuisidered  a  pest  only 
in  limited  areas  around  the  southern  arm  of  the 
San  Francisco  bay.  Adult  moths  of  the  species 
have  been  collected  by  entomologists  in  northern 
California.  Oregon,  W^ashington,  Nevada  and  Colo- 
rado, and  the  insect  is  thus  seen  to  l)e  a  native  of 
all  of  the  Western  Coa.st  States. 

At  one  t'me  the  lower  foothill  regions  in  the 
western  part  of  the  Santa  Clara  valley  were  cov- 
ered with  a  dense  growth  of  underbrush  aiul  the 
"Western  choke  cherry,  one  of  the  native  food 
])lants  of  the  species,  was  one  of  the  common 
plants.  This  land  was  cleared  and  set  into  or- 
chards and  the  cultivated  varieties  of  peaches, 
api'icots  and  prunes  gi-adually  disi)lace(l  the  other 
food  plants  of  the  insect  and  its  own  native 
habitat.  It  was  natural  for  the  insect,  therefore, 
to  adai)t  itself  to  these  new  and  similar  food 
plants  and  to  extend  its  habitat  into  the  orchards 
in  the  open  and  adjoining  country. 

How  It  Works. — The  peach  tree  borei-  is  emi- 
nently a  root  boring  insect,  and  two  factors,  the 
root  .stocks  upon  which  the  trees  are  grafted  and 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  influence  largely  the  amount 
of  damage  that  borers  will  infli<'t.  Peach  and 
apricot  stocks  are  most  .su.sceptible  to  attack: 
almond,  cherry,  apple  and  ]ilums  less  so,  and  the 
wild  plum,  known  as  the  .Myrobalan  or  cherry 
plum  fPrunus  cerasifera)  is  almost  entirely  re- 
sistant. ;\I.vrobalan  plum  seedlings  are  imported 
in  great  (juantites  from  Euroi)e  and  are  now  being 
I'ecognized  as  one  of  the  best  stocks  u[)on  which  to 
graft  the  domestic  plums.  This  stock  is  suscejjfi- 
ble  to  severe  attack  oid.v  when  a  tree  has  been 
weakened  by  some  other  cause,  such  as  lack  of 
water,  cultivation  or  when  it  has  been  partl.v 
killed  by  gophers  or  other  rodents.  Almond 
stocks  are  more  or  less  resistant  if  they  are  planted 
in  .soils  suitable  to  their  growth.  Borers  seem  to 
attack  trees  more  readily  when  they  are  planted 


in  soils  of  light  sand  or  gravel  texture.  We  do 
not  think  that  newly  hatched  larvae  can  reach  the 
lower  crowns  or  roots  any  more  easil.v  in  light 
than  in  heavier  soils,  but  it  api)ears  rather  that 
the  trees  themselves  are  not  so  stroriir  and  there- 
fore not  so  resistant. 

How  It  Lives. — The  life  cycle  of  the  borer  ex- 
tends over  a  period  of  about  twelve  months. 
Larvae  of  all  sizes  may  be  found  at  almost  any 
time  during  the  year,  because  one  brood  overlaps 
the  other,  but  there  is  a  defin'te  period  during 
which  adult  moths  are  fl.ving,  ovi])osition  is  taking 
place  and  when  the  lunvl.v  hatched  larvae  are  en- 
tering the  trees.  The.se  periods  are  important 
economically  because  they  indicate  when  is  the 
proper  time  to  api)l.v  i)rotective  washes.  Adidt 
moths  are  steel  blue  in  color,  are  verv  active  and 
are  often  mistaken  for  wasps  because  of  their 
similar  appearance  ami  their  rapid  and  eratic 
movements  dui'ing  flight.  The  first  individuals  of 
the  season  appear  during  A])ril.  many  more  in 
May  and  June,  and  they  are  flying  in  maximum 
numbers  during  Jul.v  and  August.  A  few  last  in- 
dividuals ap])ear  during  Septend)er.  The.v  mate 
immediately  after  issuing  from  their  cocoons  and 
begin  to  oviposit  a  few  hours  later.  The  life  of 
an.v  individual  moth  averages  onl.v  four  or  five 
days.  Eggs  are  usuall.v  placed  on  the  lower 
trunks  of  the  trees  between  four  and  ten  inches 
from  the  ground  and  they  are  easil.v  found  after 
they  have  once  been  seen.  The.v  are  about  one- 
thirty  second  of  an  inch  long,  are  flattened  and 
depressed  on  two  sides,  and  at  one  end  are  deep 
chestnut  to  dark  brown  in  color.  The  eggs  hatch 
about  two  weeks  jifter  the.\'  have  been  placed. 

Tunneling  Into  the  Tree. — The  minute  larvae 
are  extremely  active,  the.v  crawl  about  freely  and 
tr.v  at  once  to  hide  or  get  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  where  the.v  are  more  or  less  protected. 
They  burrow  into  the  living  bark  within  a  couple 
of  hours  after  hatching,  and  later  we  recognize 
them  as  the  borers  in  our  trees.  The  nature  and 
seriousness  of  their  in.jury  is  recognized  b.v  ever.y 
practical  orchardist.  Larvae  usuall.y  mature  to 
moths  about  eleven  months  after  the.v  have 
hatched.  The  chrysalis  stage,  the  changing  from 
larva  to  the  adult  nH)th.  occurs  during  the  spring 
and  summer  months,  and  after  the  moths  emerge 
the  empt.v  pupal  cases  are  commonl.v  seen  pro- 
.ieetiiig  out  frnui  the  ci'acked  and  wounded  bark. 

The  Time  to  Strike  the  Pest. — The  period  when 
new  larvae  are  entering  the  trees  and  the  second 
l)eriod  when  the.v  are  nu)sti.v  full  grown  are  im- 
portant to  the  orchardist  because  the  too  com- 
monl.v praeticeil  methods  of  control,  "worming" 
and  appl.ving  protective  washes,  are  successful 
more  or  less  as  the.v  are  practiced  at  the  projjer 
time.  Eggs  are  placed  two  or  three  days  after 
the  moth  first  emerges,  which  means  that  the 
period  of  oviposit'on  is  jiracticall.v  the  same  at  that 
of  the  ap[)earaiu'e  of  the  moths.  The  eggs  liatel: 
after  about  two  weeks  and  as  the  worms  enter  lh 
trees  immediately  this  occurs  mostly  (.judging 
from  our  reeoi-ds  of  enu-rgence  of  moths),  from 
the  middle  of  .June  to  the  middle  of  Octol)er  and 
the  period  when  the.v  are  entering  in  maxinuim 
numbers  is  from  the  middle  of  .Jul.v  to  the  nuddie 
of  Septend)er.  Protective  washes  should  be  ap 
plied  just  before  this  tinu'.  preferabl.v  dui'ing  tlu 
month  of  iMay.  All  larvae  are  from  one-half  to 
nearl.v  full  grown  and  are  more  or  less  sluggish 
during  the  winter  months,  and  this  is  jireferably 
the  period  when  worming  should  be  done.  Woi'in- 
ing  diu'ing  the  spring  is  also  quite  as  effective,  but 
when  the  larvae,  becoming  active  in  Februar.v  and 
March,  when  the  saj)  begins  to  flow  up.  can  do 
much  damage.  Worming  earlier  in  the  winter 
would  eliminate  this  later  injur.v. 

Onl.\'  sharj)  tools  should  be  used  during  the  pi  o- 
cess  of  worming.  The  practice  of  using  a  com- 
bined knife,  sei'aper  and  chisel,  such  an  insti'u- 
ment  as  is  sold  for  this  particular  purpose,  is  not 
advisable,  because  such  tools  are  made  of  jioorly 
tempered  steel  and  cannot  be  kei)t  sharpened.  An 
(irdinary  ■'/j-inch  wood  chisel,  a  horseshoe  knife 
and  an  individual  scraper  are  now  commonl.v  con- 
sidered the  best  tools.  The  bark  is  too  often 
broken  rather  than  cut  when  dull  tools  are  used, 
and  much  damage  accompanies  such  cai'eless  woi-k. 
The  bark  around  the  wound  should  be  cut  clean, 
so  that  it  can  heal  over. 

Protective  Washes. — A  protective  wash  should 
be  used  after  worming  has  been  accomplished. 


Such  a  wash  serves  in  two  wa.vs.  Primaril.v  it  acts 
as  a  repellent  and  keeps  moths  from  replacing 
their-  eggs  on  these  treated  siirfaei's.  If  the  wash 
is  applied  after  worming  in  the  fall  it  deteriorates 
and  cracks  and  falls  awa.\'  before  the  time  when 
ovi|)osition  is  occurring,  and  for  this  reason  is  not 
so  effective.  It  is  considered  gooti  practice  to  dig 
the  borers  in  the  winter,  but  the  wash  .should  be 
applied  in  April  or  Ma.\'.  The  wash  serves  in  a 
secondary  wa.v  to  render  the  labor  of  subsequent 
worming  much  more  easv  and  rapid.  The  dirt 
and  bark  sealings  fall  from  the  tree  more  easily 
and  the  masses  of  frass,  wliich  indicate  the  pres- 
ence of  borers,  are  better  defined. 

A  mixture  of  lime  and  crude  oil  has  l)een  suc- 
cessfully used,  and  its  cheapness  and  the  eJise  with 
which  it  is  prepared  render  it  most  desirable. 
About  j'iO  pounds  of  rock  lime  are  placed  in  a  bar- 
rel and  slacked  with  10  to  1')  gallons  of  warm 
water,  and  while  the  lime  is  boiling  six  or  eight 
gallons  of  heav.v  crude  oil  are  poured  slowl.v  in. 
Enough  water  is  then  adtled  to  make  the  whole 
into  a  thick  wash.  This  should  be  apjilied  im- 
mediately and  preferably  with  a  heav.v  brush. 
The  i-oots  exposed  after  worming  aiul  the  lower 
trunk  up  to  about  18  inches  aliove  the  ground 
should  be  thoroughly  treated. 

Pure  heav.y  crude  oil  has  been  much  used  for 
borers,  but  this  treatment  is  dangerous,  especiall.v 
on  peach  and  apricot  trees.  A  heav.v  residuum 
oil  has  resulted  in  less  injur.v,  but  even  this  should 
not  be  generall.v  recommended.  The  lime-oil  mix- 
ture contains  the  neces.sarv  repellent  qualities  of 
the  crude  oil  and  the  porousness  of  the  lime  which 
renders  it  safe.  Carbon  bisulphide  has  been 
recommended  extensively,  but  its  use  is  now  gen- 
erally discouraged.  If  the  treatment  shoidd  be 
followed  b.v  a  rain  or  if  the  ground  is  esi)eciatly 
damp  the  gas  treated  soil  cannot  be  left  around 
the  trees  without  immediate  injury.  The  carbon 
bisulphide  method  has  been  most. successful  when 
an  orchardist  has  done  his  own  work  for  several 
.years  and  when  he  himself  ])laces  the  charge  and 
realizes  the  danger.  Hand  cutting  and  removing 
the  dead  bark  is  not  generally  i)racticed  with  this 
treatment,  and  consequentl.v  the  tree  can  never 
heal  over  the  old  wound.  Common  i>ractice  has 
demon.strated  that  it  is  necessary  to  dig  the  worms 
out  b.v  hand,  preferably  in  the  early  winter  or 
spring  and  that  a  protective  wash  is  desirable, 
and  the  lime-oil  wash  applied  in  April  and  May 
has  been  as  successful  as  anv. 


Citrus  Fruits, 


ORGANIZED  FRUIT  MARKETING. 


Hy  .Mr.  H.  A.  Woohkokd.  (Jeneral  Manager  Cali- 
foinia  Fruit  Crowers'  Exchange,  at  the  Fruit 
(Jrowers"  Convent'oii  at  San  Bernardino. 

Organized  marketing  as  aiijilied  to  soil  products 
Is  a  broad  subject,  and  includes  man.\'  forms  of 
operation  now  in  active  i)ractice.  such  as: 

First — The  great  [lacking  coriioralioiis  which 
control  the  meat  supjiiies  of  the  countr.v.  the 
I'liited  Fruit  Company  which  controls  the  banana 
Misiness.  and  other  I'ke  jirivate  organizations  of 
large  capital  working  exclusively  for  the  hold- 
ers of  their  stocks. 

Second— Co-ojierative  (•(Uiiliinat  ions  of  the  pro- 
tlucers  themselves,  usuall.v  organized  with  nom- 
inal ca]>ital  stock  and  operatetl  wholly  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  membershi|)  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed, with  no  profits  to  an.vone  except  to  the 
[iroducers  themselves  through  the  economies  of 
liandling  their  own  busuiess  in  large  volume. 

Thiril — To  these  two  distinct  and  entirely  oji- 
[losite  forms  ma.v  be  added  a  third  type  of  or- 
ganized marketing  which  is  a  combination  of  the 
two  already  described,  being  partly  speculative 
and  [irivate.  .sometimes  with  considerable  capital, 
and  partl.v  co-operative,  sharing  something  of  the 
benefits  of  large  business  with  the  producers  who 
use  them — how  much  depending  usually  upon  the 
liberality  of  the  speculative  and  jirivale  interest 
which  is  invariably  in  control. 

,My  business  experience  having  lieen  entirely 
with  the  strictly  co-operative  citrus  fruit  organ- 
izations. I  presume  that  the  Program  Committee 
assigned  this  subject  to  me  with  a  view  of  having 
"Organized  Fruit  Marketing"  treated  from  the 
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staiKlpoint  of  its  application  to  citnis  fniits.  and 
this  paper  is  therefore  prepared  with  that  ohject 
ill  view. 

Abroad. — The  working  together  of  various  in- 
dividuals in  the  sale  of  their  products,  particu- 
larly of  those  engaged  in  horticultural  and  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  has  been  in  practical  operation 
in  various  forms  for  a  great  many  years.  The 
earliest  successful  co-operative  efforts  of  this 
character  are  reported  from  Europe.  Denmark, 
Sweden  and  Norway,  France,  Ireland,  and  other 
p]uropean  countries,  have  taken  the  lead  in  these 
matters,  particularly  in  the  preparation  and  mar- 
keting of  their  butter,  bacon,  eggs,  poultry,  and 
other  like  products,  in  co-operative  stores  and  in 
co-operative  rural  banking.  These  Old  World 
co-operative  selling  and  business  organizations 
have  long  since  passed  the  formative  period,  and 
the  different  lines  of  operation  have  become 
firmly  established  until  there  is  now  no  further 
question  of  their  value  to  the  producers,  or  of 
their  continuing  to  be  a  strong  factor  in  the 
business  life  of  the  countries  in  which  they  exist. 

At  Home. — In  the  United  States,  combination 
and  organization  of  capital  has,  particularly  dur- 
ing the  last  thirty  years,  become  the  order  of  the 
day,  and  if  the  tillers  of  the  soil  are  to  hold 
their  own  as  against  the  other  highly  organized 
iiulustries  and  business  of  all  kinds,  they  must 
work  together.  That  the  people  themselves  un- 
derstand the  necessity  for  such  action  on  their 
l)art  is  shown  in  the  various  methods  of  co-opera- 
tive handling  and  selling  of  their  products  that 
are  now  in  successful  operation.  The  fruit-grow- 
ers of  Colorado,  Washington,  and  Oregon,  and  the 
entire  Northwest,  as  well  as  the  onion  growers  of 
Texas,  the  vegetable-growers  of  the  Southern 
States,  peach-growers  of  Georgia,  cranberry- 
growers  of  Wisconsin,  New  Jersey,  and  New  Eng- 
land, and  many  of  the  growers  of  other  soil  prod- 
ucts have  united  in  co-operative  organizations  for 
the  purpose  of  marketing  their  crops  and  of  secur- 
ing a  larger  share  of  the  earnings  of  their  labor 
and  capital. 

California  Efforts. — In  California,  co-operation 
is  perhaps  more  needed  and  more  easily  applied 
locally,  than  elsewhere.  While  we  are  a  long  dis- 
tance'from  the  principal  centers  of  consumption, 
thus  greatly  increasing  the  difficulty  of  transpor- 
tation and  "sale  of  our  products,  our  horticultur- 
ists have  an  advantage  in  operation  for  the  most 
part  in  relatively  small,  concentrated  areas  in 
which  the  same  article  is  largely  grown.  The 
citrus  fruit-growers  were  the  first  in  California 
to  recognize  the  value  of  working  together  in 
marketing,  and  this,  pei'haps,  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  orange  and  lemon  orchards  are  kept 
alive  during  the  long,  dry  summer  season  by 
irrigation,  and  those  engaged  in  the  business  were 
forced  by  circumstances  to  .join  forces  in  the  very 
difficult  problem  of  bringing  water  for  irrigation 
purposes  long  distances  at  great  expense. 

After  their  trees  came  into  bearing  in  consider- 
able quantity,  the  ready  market  for  cash  here  at 
home  that  had  existed  for  the  fruit  when  the 
crop  was  small  was  found  to  be  inadequate,  and 
nearly  twenty  years  ago,  with  an  output  of  only 
■4000  cars  anniially,  the  growers  were  unable  to 
dispose  of  the  entire  crop  under  old  methods  at 
fair  prices.  Through  the  experience  gained  in 
their  co-operative  water  companies,  they  found 
it  comparatively  easy  to  unite  in  establishing  a 
common  packing-house  in  the  various  producing 
sections,  which  they  themselves  owned  and  con- 
trolled. '  These  houses  were  conducted  at  actual 
cost  of  operation,  the  expenses  being  usually  ap- 
portioned on  a  box  basis.  The  purpose  of  the 
association  was,  primarily,  to  bring  about  uni- 
formity in  grading  and  packing,  and  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  preparing  the  fruit  for  sale.  These 
economies  were  shared  by  the  groAvers  alone. 

California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange.— In  pack- 
ing their  fruits  on  a  mutual  basis  the  growers 
had,  however,  only  solved  in  a  small  degree  the 
real'  problem  that"  confronted  them,  and,  to  get 
the  full  benefit  of  co-operation,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  extend  these  .joint  operations  to  the  dis- 
tribution and  sale  of  the  fruit.  The  result  was 
the  formation  of  the  California  Fruit  Growers' 
Exchange,  to  which  the  grower  entrusted  the  mar- 
keting of  his  fruit  after  it  had  been  packed  and 
placed  in  the  car.  More  than  110  of  these  pack- 
ing associations  have  joined  together  in  this  man- 


ner, and  their  business  has  increased  from  20% 
of  the  entire  crop  twelve  years  ago,  to  40%  six 
years  ago.  and  60%  today. 

Distribution. — The  problem  of  distribution  is 
fully  as  important  as  the  prolileni  of  sale.  Our 
crops  are  now  so  large,  and  the  necessity  of  keep- 
ing our  oranges  and  lemons  before  the  entire  con- 
sumiijg  public  is  so  great,  that  not  only  must  the 
fruit  be  put  into  every  possible  available  market, 
but  the  distribution  must  be  even  and  continuous. 
Any  other  practice  invites  disaster.  With  the  110 
packing-houses  operating  through  the  Exchange, 
each  conducting  its  own  business  independentl.y 
of  the  other,  or  with  the  sixteen  district  exchanges 
of  which  the  General  Exchange  is  composed,  each 
operating  independently  of  the  other,  bare  mar- 
kets at  one  point  and  overstocked  markets  at  the 
same  time  in  another,  would  be  the  inevitable 
result.  As  it  is  now,  with  60%  of  the  business 
in  harmonious  action,  and  knowing  by  experience 
about  what  the  policy  of  the  non-Exchange  ship- 
pers is,  the  distribution  of  its  fruit  by  the  Ex- 
change is  conducted  on  a  basis  that  as.sures  far 
greater  consumption  at  better  prices  than  for- 
merly when  its  percentage  of  shipments  was 
smaller.  With  an  increased  percentage  of  the 
crop  in  the  Exchange,  it  will  be  possible  to  handle 
the  distribution  in  a  still  more  perfect  manner, 
and  better  results  will  be  obtained,  with  greater 
benefit  to  the  growers. 

Sale. — The  organized  selling  force  of  the  Ex- 
change throughout  the  country  is  one  of  its 
strongest  features.  This  force  is  composed  almost 
wholl.v  of  salaried  agents,  each  giving  his  undi- 
vided attention  to  selling  Exchange  oranges  and 
lemons.  This  is  in  line  with  the  policy  of  all 
up-to-date  business  enterprises,  it  being  univer- 
sally recognized  that  specialized  service  brings 
best  results.  Salaried  salesmen  in  all  important 
market  centers  is  a  distinctively  Exchange  fea- 
ture in  citrus-fruit  marketing,  and  the  Exchange 
has  seventy-five  principal  offices  of  its  own  in 
the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Europe,  with  over 
200  salaried  salesmen  operating  out  of  them,  re- 
porting sales  and  market  conditions  daily  by  wire. 

The  savings  to  the  growers  who  sell  their  fruit 
through  the  Exchange  at  the  actual  cost  of  opera- 
tion with  no  profit  to  any  individuals  except  the 
salaries  that  they  get,  run  into  astonishing  fig- 
ures when  based  upon  the  entire  output  of  the 
State.  Twenty  million  boxes  of  oranges  and  lem- 
ons have  been  produced  in  California  the  present 
season.  One  cent  per  box  on  this  output  amounts 
to  $200,000.  A  few  cents  per  box  saved  out  of 
packers'  profits,  added  to  a  few  cents  per  box 
saved  out  of  sellers'  profits,  amounts  to  several 
millions  of  dollars  annually. 

Advertising. — Newspaper  advertising  has  been 
the  greatest  single  factor  in  bringing  about  in- 
creased consumption  of  our  oranges  and  lemons. 
From  the  experience  gained  through  an  initial 
expenditure  of  $10,000  in  the  first  year  of  adver- 
tising in  Iowa,  and  materially  increased  expend- 
itures each  succeeding  year,  with  an  appropria- 
tion of  $100,000  for  an  advertising  campaign  that 
covers  nearly  the  entire  United  States  and  Can- 
ada the  present  season,  the  Exchange  is  now  in 
a  position  to  testify  as  to  the  complete  success 
of  its  advertising  methods.  Three  thousand  news- 
papers scattered  broadcast  throughout  the  land 
are  advertising  regularly  the  superior  merit  of 
Californni  citrus  fruits  and  of  California  Fruit 
Growers'  Exchange  citrus  fruits  in  particular. 
Such  extensive  publicity  can  only  be  obtained 
by  the  expenditure  of  a  very  large  sum,  but 
$i00,000  means  only  four-fifths  of  a  cent  per  box 
to  Exchange  growers  on  this  year's  shipments. 
As  our  crops  increase,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
extend  this  advertising  in  various  other  ways  at 
greater  cost,  but  with  increasing  shipments  in 
the  Exchange  this  is  entirely  jiracticable  at  only 
slight  expense  to  any  grower.  We  feel  confident 
in  predicting  that  there  is  no  danger  of  overpro- 
ductn)n  of  good  fruit  if  the  growers  unite  in  the 
advertising,  distribution,  and  sale  of  their  oranges 
and  lemons  after  they  have  grown  them. 

Purchasing  Supplies. — Having  largely  solved 
the  question  of  the  advertising,  distribution,  and 
.sale  of  their  products  to  the  best  advantage  under 
existing  circumstances,  Exchange  growers  have 
given  their  attention  to  economies  in  other  direc- 
tions. In  obtaining  their  packing  sui)plies,  the 
savings  that  have  been  macle  through  the  opera- 


tions of  the  Fruit  Growers'  Supply  Company, 
which  is  owned  by  Exchange  growers,  are  some- 
thing over  a  half  million  dollars  per  year,  as 
compared  with  conditions  that  formerly  prevailed. 
The  supply  company  is  now  giving  its  attention 
to  the  purcihase  of  fertilizers  and  other  orchard 
supplies,  with  a  probable  ultimate  saving  in  sight 
which  will  equal  or  exceed  what  has  already  been 
done  with  reference  to  packing-house  supplies. 

Results. — In  tariff  and  freight  matters,  while 
exceedingly  valuable  assistance  in  conducting 
these  fights  has  been  obtained  from  growers  out- 
side of  the  Exchange,  more  than  80%  of  the 
entire  cost  has  been  paid  by  Exchange  growers. 
Through  these  efforts,  the  Ic.  per  pound  duty  on 
oranges  imported  into  this  country  is  still  in 
effect;  the  lemon  duty  has  been  increased  to  1V^;C. 
per  pound ;  the  freight  rate  on  lemons  has  been 
reduced  from  $1.25  to  $1  per  hundred  pounds; 
the  freight  rate  on  oranges  has  been  reduced  from 
$1.25  to  $1.15  per  hundred  pounds;  the  regidar 
refrigeration  rate  has  been  slightly  reduced, 
saving  the  growers  some  $25,000  annually ;  and 
now  at  last  the  charge  on  fruit  pre-eooled  and 
pre-iced  by  the  shipper  has  been  reduced,  which 
should  ultimately  result  in  an  annual  saving  of 
a  half-million  dollars  to  the  industry. 

It  might  be  of  general  interest  to  know  that 
in  the  last  six  seasons  the  Exchange  has  sold  for 
its  growers  38,962,008  boxes  of  oranges  and  lem- 
ons, for  which  it  received  $69,873,137.45  net  cash 
f.  o.  b.  California,  or  an  average  of  $1.79  per  box 
for  every  box  handled,  with  a  loss  of  less  than 
$6000  for  failure  to  collect  during  the  entire 
period. 

The  contrast  is  clearly  drawn  between  condi- 
tions seventeen  years  ago  when  disaster  resulted 
from  individual  action  in  marketing  a  crop  of 
only  4000  cars,  and  fair  prices  this  season,  through 
co-operative  marketing  of  60%  of  a  crop  of  50,000 
cars  of  citrus  fruits. 

Summary. — A  summary  of  the  benefits  to  the 
citrus-fruit  industry  through  organized  co-opera- 
tive operations  is  about  as  follows : 

1.  The  cost  of  packing  as  compared  with  sev- 
teen  years  ago  has  been  reduced  to  all  growers 
more  than  10c.  per  box;  a  saving  of  $2,000,000 
annually  on  the  present  output. 

2.  The  cost  of  selling  has  been  reduced  more 
than  5c.  per  box  in  the  same  period ;  a  saving 
annually  of  more  than  $1,000,000. 

3.  The  orange  freight-rate  has  been  reduced 
7c.  per  box ;  a  saving  on  the  present  output  of 
more  than  $1,200,000  annually. 

4.  The  lemon  freight-rate  has  been  reduced 
21c.  per  box;  a  saving  on  the  present  outi)ut  of 
more  than  $500,000  annually. 

5.  Through  reduction  of  refrigeration  cost  the 
growers  will  finally  save  $500,000  annually  by 
the  recent  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

6.  The  cost  of  orchard  supplies,  particularly 
fertilizers,  is  being  materially  reduced  through 
the  operations  of  the  Friut  Growers'  Supjily  (!om> 
pany,  with  ultimate  savings  of  $500,000  in  sight. 

7.  Through  extended  advertising  the  consump- 
tion of  citrus  fruits  has  been  increased  to  keep 
pace  with  production,  thus  avoiding  disastrous 
results  in  years  of  large  crops,  insuring  to  the 
grower  a  fair  price  for  his  product,  while  the 
consumer  is  obtaining  his  oranges  atul  lemons 
cheaper  than  ever  before. 

The  Future. — The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  as 
to  future  action  are  self-evident.  The  growers 
must  be  alive  to  their  own  interests  at  all  times. 
They  must  absolutely  control  their  own  business 
and  stand  unitedly  together  in  these  great  prot)- 
lems  such  as  advertising,  distribution,  and  mar- 
keting, as  well  as  in  many  other  ways.  Vai'ious 
intei'ests  are  o])posed  to  their  uccess.  and  ai'e  ever 
])resent  witii  plausible  argunuuits.  all  based  on 
the  perfectly  natural  des're  for  i)i'ivate  gain  on 
the  part  of  those  who  make  them.  With  a,  falling 
off  of  membership  in  the  Exchange,  disaster  to 
the  industry  would  he  invited.  While,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  a  constantly  increasing  percent- 
age of  the  crop  to  handle,  it  will  be  ])ossible  for 
the  p]xchange  to  confidently  plan  for  successful 
fjiture  operations  with  the  maximum  of  benefit 
to  the  industry  and  to  the  State,  as  well  as  show- 
ing to  the  world  what  can  be  done  by  a  united 
body  of  intelligent  producers  through  persistent 
organized  co-operative  operations. 
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"ORTH0 13"  NEUTRAL 
ARSENATE  OE  LEAD 

is  till'  stanilaiii  ruminly  for  tlie  cod- 
ling moth  and  leaf-eating  caterpillars. 
Arsenic  is  an  effective  stomach  poison 
for  insects,  hut  must  be  so  combined  as 
not  to  go  into  solution  and  injure  the 
foliage. 

We  nial<e  a  specialt.v  or  "Ortho  1'! 
.N'eiilral  Ar.seriate  of  Lcail,  lieliiB  tin- 
orietniiliirN  anil  noli-  iiink<>rM  of  Orllio 
ArHcniitf  of  I.eml.  tlii'  nc'«.  nll-mi|>«T» 
xrillnic  premier  of  lend  HprnjH.  This 
compound  fully  meets  the  retiuirements 
of  foliage  neutrality  and  insect  c-ontrol. 
It  contains  approximately  13</<-  of 
arsenic  oxide,  on  a  4S'/,  water  basis. 
This  iH'.'t  paste  is  readily  mixed  with 
water,  and  has  good  powers  of  suspen- 
sion. 

Ortho  Arsenate  of  I^ead.  the  latest  in- 
novation in  this  branch  of  spray  knowl- 
edge, is  fully  endorsed  by  the  best  au- 
thorities, and  its  greatest  merit  is  this, 
that  it  can  be  used  freely  under  all  con- 
ditions, under  all  climates,  and  on  all 
kinds  of  foliage.  In  thexe  reMpeeiN  It 
(lilYerH  from  nil  other  lirnnilM  upitn  the 
ninrket,  Hllli-h  ennnot  he  no  used.  It 
lu(S  liceu  useil  all  o\cr  the  West  with 
great  satisfaction,  and  its  use  is  con- 
stantly growing  wider. 

"Ortho  i:r'  Arsenate  of  Lead  is  put 
up  in  superb  steel  containers  contain- 
ing .'i.  10.  :.'n.  and  .')0  pounds  net.  of 
arsenate  of  lead.  Th.-se  kegs  are  air 
and  water  tight,  and  there  is  no  danger 
of  evaporation  causing  the  material  to 
become  hard  and  unworkable.  We  make 
a  liberal  allowance  for  the  return  of 
the  steel  containers,  and  stand  the 
freight,  thus  further  ri'iiucing  the  c(jst 
of  the  material  to  the  consumer. 

"Ortho  Ki"  Arsenate  of  Lead  is  put 
up  in  barrels  containing  from  three 
liundred  lo  eight  hundred  pounds. 


CALIFOmilA  SPRAV- CHEMICAL  CO. 

WAISOKVILLE,  CAIIFORNIA 


])i.stributors  in  all  the  print  ipai  fruit 
"^rowiiifT  sections  of  the  West. 


"AB-FER-GyP" 

(American  Fertilizer  GyiiSum) 

A  SOIL  TONIC. 

ir  yoii  use  t'crt ilizcr  or  if  vou 
arc  in  touch  witli  [icoplc  who  do. 
write  for  particulars  about  our 
new  ir\  ])suiii  |>ro(liict.  the  best  and 
cheapest. 

FIRST  ORDERS  AT  HALF 
PRICE. 

\Vc  will  make  you  an  order  well 
wortli  accepting:  to  introduce  our 
new  fertilizer  in  your  locality. 
We  want  Afjents.  Hiji  profits  to 
you.  from  its  use  and  sale. 


AMERIfAN  FERTILIZtR  COMPANV 

414-415  Citizens  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

In  answeriiio;  mention  this  papei-. 


ALFALFA 
SEED 

Cheap  seed  is  dear  at  any  price,  iiiit 
why  pay  high  price  for  the  best? 
Write  for  our  price  and  sample,  stat- 
in}j  (piantity  wanted. 

New  Seed  Catalog 

also 

Incubators  and  Poultry  Supplies 


West  Coast  Seed  House 

m,  113,  115  Winston  St 
LOS  ANQEl  ES,  CALIFORNIA 


EAT  MORE  FRUIT. 

(Continued  Fruni  Page  Hi).) 


and  their  constituent  nitrogen  that  ever 
since  people  have  been  scared  lest  they 
should  weaken  and  die.  unless  they  took 
an  ample  supi)ly  of  this  element.  I  know 
tew  combinations  in  the  whole  range  of 
foods  more  i)erfect  than  almond  meal,  or 
walnut  meal  and  raisins.  The  prophet 
of  old  who  did  his  forty  days'  walk  on  a 
handful  of  parched  corn,  and  a  barley 
loaf,  and  cake  of  figs  and  a  cluster  of 
raisins  was  a  scientific  dietist:  and  the 
.Japanese,  who  followed  those  lines,  proved 
themselves  better  commissariat  officers 
than  the  Americans,  who  fed  their  sol- 
diers in  Cuba  on  the  best  Chicago  "mys- 
teries." 

La.sti.v,  TiiK  S.\i,i.m:s. —  I  can  hardly 
overestimate  the  importance  of  the  salines 
in  the  human  economy.  Nerves  could 
not  work,  teeth  could  not  grow,  blood 
could  not  circulate,  dialysis  in  digestion 
and  absorption  would  be  impossible  with- 
out them,  and  where  do  you  get  the 
salines  from?  The  world  of  fruits.  Let 
me,  therefore,  be  satisfied  to  say  that  in 
my  opinion  Englishmen  could  live  in  bet- 
ter health  and  with  greater  freedom  from 
disease  upon  a  properly  selected  fruitar- 
ian dietary  than  on  a  meat  regime. 

By  the  right  use  of  a  wisely-selected 
fruit  diet  a  large  number  of  diseases  which 
are  caused  by  excess  of  proteid  waste  (e. 
g..  gout,  headache,  constipation,  debility) 
can  be  ciu-ed.  By  the  right  use  of  fruit 
juices  and  fruit  salines  the  deposits  which 
are  the  causes  of  old  age  can  be  re-ab- 
sorbed, and  youth  and  activity  be  per- 
petuated much  longer. 


RAISIN  DAY  OF  1911. 

The  third  annual  "Raisin  Day"  cam- 
paign is  now  in  full  swing  at  Fresno. 
From  this  time  until  April  29  letters 
by  the  thousands  are  to  be  distributed 
by  the  Raisin  Day  Committee  throughout 
the  United  States  and  Canada  in  an 
effort  to  impress  the  people  in  general 
with  the  value  of  raisins  as  a  food.  No 
channel  of  trade  is  to  be  slighted.  The 
wholesale,  jobbers,  and  retailers  are  all 
to  be  asked  to  particiiiate  in  the  cam- 
paign. The  great  railroad  systems  of  the 
country  and  the  pro|)rietois  of  the  lead 
ing  hotels  have  all  signified  their  inten- 
tion of  aiding  in  the  work.  .\s  a  conse 
quence,  the  menus  of  the  dining-cars  and 
of  the  larger  hostelries  will  contain  raisin 
dishes  in  abundance  during  the  week 
preceding  "Raisin  Day." 

But  the  efforts  of  the  committee  to 
bring  raisins  before  the  public  as  a  staple 
article  of  food  will  extend  beyond  the 
circles  of  trade.  The  co-operation  of 
the  press,  the  schools,  and  the  churches 
of  the  cotuitry  is  being  contributed  for 
the  cami)aign.  The  jjupils  of  one  of  the 
principal  cities  in  each  of  the  States  of 
the  fnion  are  to  engage  in  raisin  com 
petitions  with  "raisins"  as  their  subject. 
The  committee  has  offered  cash  prizes  foi 
the  winners,  and  commtmications  telling 
of  their  intention  to  participate  are  al- 
ready being  received  froiu  the  various 
schools  through  their  superintendents. 

The  ladies  of  the  churches  have  been 
requested  to  submit  recijies  of  dishes  con 
taining  laisins,  the  merits  of  which  are 
to  be  decided  by  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  press  of  their  respective  localities. 
The  winners  will  be  given  substantial 
cash  prizes  in  exchange  for  copies  of 
their  recii)es  to  be  given  over  to  the 
"Raisin  Day"  committee  for  publication. 

Another  feature  of  "Raisin  Day"  will 
be  a  raisin  bread  contest  in  which  30,000 
bakers  throughout  the  United  States  will 
be  asked  to  participate.  Prizes,  probably 
in  the  shape  of  medals,  will  be  provided 
for  the  bakers  in  each  locality  who  can 


produce  the  best  quality  of  bread  contain 
ing  raisins. 

Indications  are  that  the  "Raisin  Day" 
campaign  for  1911  will  be  of  far  more 
interest  and  prove  more  beneficial  to  the 
raisin  growers  of  California  than  have 
those  of  the  |)ast  two  years.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  a  total  of  $10,000  will  be 
expended  by  the  committee  for  prizes  and 
other  features  incidental  to  the  cam- 
paign. 


Apricot  crop  prospects  around  Hollister 
are  very  good. 


FOR  SALE-NAPA  VALLEY  VINEVARDS 

Choice  subdivision  of  16  acres  containing  Im- 
ported vines  (Resistant  stock)  Petite  >yr:ih 
variety— average  income  SliO  per  acre.  This  Is  a 
part  of  Kanclio  Hi  "-on  de  i,os  '  arnt-ros.  4  miles 
from  Napa  City  Rural  ni  11  dellverv  and  tele- 
phone line.  Si^hoo'  wPhin  half  mile.  Hood 
market  for  ijrapes  in  Napa.  Price  S  ".iTO.  Terms 
easy.  Apply  to  Cvitllni;  Packing  i 'ii.,  owner.  610 
Kohl  Bldg..  .S  in  Praiu  lsi  o,  Cal  ,  or  .M.  .\.  Tliel  ig. 
Nap"». '  'allfornia. 


KIRKMAN 
NURSERIES 

Wc  have  a  sur|>liis  of  2000  Valencia 
Orange  Trees  of  our  own  growing  ni 
very  attraclixe  prices,  also  other  Cilrus 
Trees  and  a  large  surplus  ol  all 
kinds  ol  deciduous  Irult  trees  and 
Emperor  rooted  vines. 
Write  for  prices  at  once. 

Address  Main  Office,  Fresno,  Cal. 


CHOICE  CALIFORNIA  ALFALFA 
SEED 

at  14  eents  perlb.  Fancy  Ctah  Seed  at  18;.^ cents 
per  lb.  F.  t>.  B.  Hanford.  Samples  sent  on 
request. 

KUTNER-GOLDSTEIN  CO. 

HANFORD.  CAL. 


J  A/ HEN  you  buy  roses  of  MORSE  you 
'  '    purchase  real  bushes— full  grown  plants 
plants  that  will  grow  and  flower  this  year-^no 
long  wondering  waiting. 

Our  "1911  Garden  Guide,"  the  finest  catalogue  we  have 
ever  issued,  contains  hundreds  of  descriptions  and  illus- 
trations of  the  new  varieties.  If  you  are  interested  and  want 
any  roses  this  year,  it  will  greatly  help  you  in  selecting. 
It's  free. 
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C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO. 

Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


HIGH  GRADE  FERTILIZER 

For  Orchards,  Vineyards,  Gardens,  Lawns 

GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS  shows  a  tine  com|>oiin<l 
of  sheep  inamirc  and  commercial  plant  foods.  Write 
for  free  booklet  ".\  He<'ipe  for  Makiii};  (iold."  It  t;i\es 
details  and  instructions  for  usinj;. 

FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES,  Fresno,  Cal. 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Pres.  and  Mgr. 


SMYRNA  PARK  NURSERIES 

360  acres  devoted  entirely  to  Deciduous  Trees. 

WHOLESALE  and  RETAIL. 

Write  for  special  price  list  on  all  varieties  of  Peaches,  Plums, 
Cherries,  Pears,  Almonds,  Nectarines,  Apples,  etc.  Trees  True  to 
Name.   Strong,  healthy  and  vigorous.    Immediate  deliveries, 

CAMPIN  &  MOFFET,  Props., 
Ceres,  California. 


True  to  Name.  Strong  and  Vigorous 

Including  Muirw,  Lovells,  Alhertas,  Tuscan,  and  Phillip  Cling  and  all  lead- 
ing varieties.  Also  a  full  line  of  Pears,  Plums,  Prunes,  Cherrie.s,  Apples, 
Apricots,  Almonds,  Walnuts  and  Chestnuts.  A  full  stock  of  Thrifty  Vines. 
Write  for  prices  on  amount  you  need. 

OAKDALE  NURSERY.  W.  F.  Wheeler,  Prop..  OAKDALE.  CAL. 


GENERAL  NURSERY 
STOCK 


e;ljca.lyf»xljs  trees 

4.000.000  Eacalyptns  Trees.        Large  Stock  of  Fruit  Trees 

ORANGE  COUNTY  NURSERY  &  LAND  CO.,  FULLFRTON,  CAL 
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Agricultural  Engineer. 


SELECTING  A  CENTRIFUGAL 
PUMP. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rukal  Pkkss 
By  Mr.  C.  R.  Sk.ssio.ns. 

The  runnel'  of  a  centrifugal  ]iuniii  has 
been  litcened  to  a  cart  wheel,  which, 
when  rotated,  throws  off  fioni  the  tire 
any  water  which  is  on  the  hub  or  siJol<es. 
The  faster  the  wheel  is  rotated  and  the 
widei'  the  tire,  the  greater  the  amount 
of  water  thrown  ofi.  The  shell  or  casing 
of  the  ijumij  serves  to  lead  the  incoming 
water  on  to  the  hub,  to  gather  it  again 
after  it  has  passed  along  the  vanes  and 
out  of  the  rim  of  the  runner,  and  to 
convey  it  out  into  the  discharge-pipe  or 
f'ume.  When  the  runnei'  or  impeller  is 
rotated  fast  enough,  the  water  is  thrown 
out  into  the  iiassage  in  the  shell  and 
forced  through  the  discharge  opening 
with  considerable  pressure.  The  greater 
the  diameter  of  the  impeller  and  the 
faster  it   revolves,   the   greater   is  this 


PROFESSIONAL 
D  I  R  E  G  T  O  tt  m 


Civil  and  Irrigation  Engineers,  Agricultur&l  Engineers, 
Attorneys  of  Patent  Law. 


YOUR  ENGINEER 
PROTECTS  YOU 


He     KMBODIES     In  .SPECIFKATION.S 
«liiit  you  NEED,  CHOOSES  the  bent  that 
Is  OFFERED,  ami  SEES  that  yon  GET  IT. 
Write  for  Circular. 


KERNS  =  SESSIONS 

ENGINEERS 

POSTAL  TELEGRAPH  BLDG., 
SAN  FRANCISCa,  CAL. 

CHARGES  FOR  SOIL  WORK 

Subject  to  (.'hange  "Witbout  Notice, 

Per  sample. 

Lime  (available  to  plants)  $l,.5n 

Magnesia  (available  to  plants)   1.50 

Potash    3.011 

Phosphoric  Acid  (soluble  in  weak  acid)  tJ)" 

Nitric  Nitrogen    1.50 

Chlorine    1-50 

Adequacy  of  Humus   1.00 

Blaclt  Aikali    1.50 

Work  (lone  In  the  order  of  reeelvlns  the 
.■4uniple.s. 

R.  R.  SIVOWDEN, 
ClienilNt  and  Soli  Engineer. 
SliO  StIniNon  BnlldluK,  I-o.x  AnffelfN.  Cal. 
Phoneft  main  iWi  and  A-<S(»17. 

THE  PACIFIC  LABORATORIES 

Agricultural  Chemists 
Chemical  Analysis  and  Phisical  Examination  of 

Soil,  Food,  Fruit,  Grain,  Oil 

Asphaltam,  Lime  and  Cement  Tests,  Water,  Etc. 
Surveying 

558  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


SYMMES  &  MERNS 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS 

Agricultural  Investigations,  Soil  Surveys, 
Irrigation,  Drainage,  Alkali  Reclamation. 

MECHANICS-  INSTITUTE  BtDC  .  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CM. 


JOHN  G.  HOPPER 

Civil,  Hydraulic  Engineer 

Drainage,  Reclamation  Projects. 

«4-405  BALBOA  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Telephones  {l^oVnerW 


J.  C.  PIERSON. 


D.  W.  PIERSOK. 


ENGINEERING  OFFICES 

Practleal  IrrlBation,  Reclamation,  Draln- 
axe,  Power  and  W^ater  Development.  Planx 
made  and  EHtimates  furnished. 

431  &  432  Ochsner  Bldg.     Sacramento.  Cal 
Phone  Main  3825  R.  P.  O.  Box  77. 


liiessuie  at  the  discharge  of  the  punip. 

The  shell  must  be  strong  enough  to 
stand  the  pressure  of  the  water  and  the 
strain  caused  b.y  the  weight  or  vibration 
of  connecting  i)ii)ing.  etc.  The  lai'ger 
the  area  of  the  water-passages,  the  less 
will  be  the  loss  of  i)ower  caused  by  the 
liiction  of  the  water.  Good  practice  has 
faiil.v  well  determined  the  best  area  for 
these  water-passages  for  different  sizes 
of  pumps.  A  reputable  manufacturer 
rates  his  pumps  accordingly,  and  recom- 
mends a  pump  of  a  relatively  low  num- 
ber of  gallons  per  minute.  The  manu 
I'acturer  or  agent  who  can  not  meet  com- 
petition squarely,  resorts  to  overrating, 
forcing  his  pump  and  increasing  its  out- 
put, and  selling  it  for  a  little  less  than  the 
.irice  of  a  pump  a  size  larger  and  made 
by  a  reputaljle  builder.  Some  manufac- 
turei-s,  when  hai-d  pressed,  delibei'ately 
c^ast  an  8-inch  suction  and  discharge 
opening  on  the  regular  fi-inch  shell,  for 
instance,  and  sell  it  for  an  X-inch  pump. 
Others  have  adoijted  this  on  all  sizes 
and  call  the  jjump  a  No.  N.  (No.  S,  in- 
terpreted, means  6-inch.)  There  are 
times  when,  because  first  cost  is  tlie 
determining  factor,  it  is  best  to  buy  a 
-heai)  but  inefficient  pump:  but  then  the 
purchaser  does  belter  to  get  the  well 
built  pump  and  save  the  difference  be- 
tween the  high-priced,  overrated  one  and 
Dne  conservatively  rated,  the  capacity  of 
which  he  can  himself  increase  by  sini])ly 
speeding  it  uj). 

The  runner,  the  most  important  jiart 
of  a  centrifugal  pump,  because  it  is  in 
the  shell  and  out  of  sight,  is  often  over 
looked,  and  its  importance  is  not  real 
ized.  It  revolves  so  rapidly  that  if  dur- 
ing one  revolution  there  is  any  loss  of 
')ower  resulting  from  improper  design  of 
the  vanes,  the  loss  of  power  during  an 
hour  or  a  day  is  very  great.  It  is  diffi- 
■iilt  to  design  a  good  runner.  There  is 
no  direct,  sure  method,  and  extended 
experience  and  good  judgment  are  so 
necessary  in  doing  this  that  unless  a 
)ump  manufacturer  employs  a  capable 
designer  his  pumps  will  be  crude  and 
inefficient,  and  good  only  for  a  poorer 
class  of  work. 

The  better  modern  pumps  have  run- 
ners of  the  enclosed  tyi)e,  while  the  older 
)umps  had  open  runners.  The  enclosed 
runner  is  the  ojien  runner  with  sides  on 
it  (as  if  the  cart  wheel  had  disks  at- 
tached to  the  si)okes  on  the  outside  and 
extending  from  the  tire  nearly  to  the 
hub).  An  enclosed  runner  offers  less 
lesistance  to  the  flow  of  the  water 
through  it  and  does  not  allow  the  water 
to  leak  from  the  pressure  to  the  suction 
side,  as  does  the  oppen  runner,  especially 
when  it  has  become  a  little  worn.  The 
open  runner  is  cheaper  to  make  and 
that  is  why  it  is  used  at  all,  except  when 
the  water  to  be  luimped  has  in  it  tules. 
sticks,  etc.,  which  might  stop  u))  an  en- 
closed rtinnei-. 

Stock  |)uni|)s  have  usually  l)ut  one  h\U' 
ion  opening,  and  there  is  therefore  near 
ly  always  a  thrust  tending  to  force  the 
unner  over  toward  the  suction  ojiening. 
\  l)00r  way  to  hold  the  runner  in  its 
)lace  and  keep  it  from  rubbing  against 
the  shell  is  to  use  collars,  on  the  shaft, 
unning  ag?iinKt  the  side  of  the  main 
•earing  of  the  puni|).  This  causes  heat- 
ing and  a  waste  of  jjower.  Sometimes 
1  ball-thrust  bearing  is  used  here.  The 
best  way  is  to  use  a  hydraulic  balance 
vhereby  the  runner  automatically  finds 
1  iiosition  of  equilibrium  without  the 
ise  of  shaft  collars  and  without  the  loss 
if  power.  There  are  several  pumps  built 
with  a  hydraulic  balance.  Because  they 
are  protected  by  patent  rights,  they  cost 
more,  but  are  to  be  recommended.  The 
runner  of  a  double-suction  pum|)  does 
not  need  to  be  balanced,  but  such  pumps 
ai-e  expensive  and  usually  are  made  only 
in  the  lai-ger  sizes  (above  12-inch). 


When  a  pump  is  to  be  run  very  fast, 
as,  foi-  instance,  when  a  small  pump  is 
to  be  used  to  pumj)  against  a  high  head, 
the  runner  must  be  very  well  balanced, 
so  that  the  wear  in  the  bearings  and 
stufl^ng-box  will  not  be  excessive.  When 
the  packing  in  the  stuffing-box  wears  fast, 
it  is  a  nuisance,  because  air  is  drawn 
in,  power  is  wasted,  and  the  pump  may 
lose  its  priming.  This  balance  is  differ- 
ent fi'om  the  thrust-balance,  but  is  very 
important  when  the  pump  is  directly 
connected  to  an  electric  motor  and  is 
running  a  thousand  revohitions  oi-  more 
per  minute. 

The  pump-shaft  should  be  of  such  a 
diameter  that  it  is  stiff  enough  to  resist 
without  deflection  the  pull  of  the  belt. 
The  bearings  should  be  large  enough  to 
run  without  undue  wear  and  heating. 
A  small  shaft  is  cheap,  as  are  also  small 
bearings.  A  large,  stiff  shaft  running 
in  ring-oiling  bearings  is  wanted  when 
long  life  is  sought.  In  the  very  best 
Dumps  the  shaft  is  carried  in  rin.g-oiling 
bearings  entirely  outside  the  shell,  dou- 
ble suctions  and  double  stuffing-boxes  be- 
ing used. 

The  conditions  under  which  a  pump 
is  to  be  ojierated  govern  the  selection  of 
t'le  ]iumi)  itself,  and  determine  what 
valves,  piping,  etc.,  are  to  be  gotten  with 
the  pump.  A  careful  planning  of  the 
arrangement  of  this  ])iping,  etc.,  will 
always  be  I'eiiaid  in  time  and  money 
saved  when  the  plant  is  set  up. 

(To  he  continued.) 


Genuine  Florida  Sour  Orange 
Seed-Bed  Trees 

Extra  fine  one-year  stock — the  best  to 
be  had.  Be  sure  you  are  getting  the  gen- 
uine article.  If  you  will  send  your  orders 
in  now,  we  are  prepared  to  fill  them,  be 
they  large  or  small ;  but  order  early,  as 
the  supply  is  limited. 

Three  thousand  fine  large  two  -  year 
Valenclas.   Get  our  prices. 

SOUTHLAND  NURSESIES, 

F.  H.  DISBROW,  Proprietor, 

R.  D.  1,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Phones:  Main  949— Home  2520. 


HEMINGWAY'S  LEAD  ARSINATE 

THE  PERFECT  PRODUCT 

Combines  tlie  highest  standard  of 
manufacture  with  chemical  and  physi- 
cal qualities  giving  sticking  power, 
miscibility  and  extremely  fine  division. 
It  meets  the  most  exacting  requirements 
of  the  modern  scientific  orchardist. 

HEMINGWAY'.S    LEAD  ARSENATE 
fully   complies   with    the    new  federal 
law.     1.')%     Arsenic     Acid  guaranteed. 
Send  for  booklet  and  prices. 

Full  stocks  carried  by 
C.  HENRY  SMITH,  Coast  Agent, 
•£4  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
HEMINGWAY'S  LONDON  PURPLE  CO., 
LTD.,  «4-e«  Water  St.,  New  Yorli. 


APPLE  TREES 

12,000  Wli.esap,  Rome  Beauty,  .Jonathan,  etc. 
I  herries,  Callmyrna  Ftgs 

PLUMS— !Satsuma,  Hale,  Kelsey,  etc.  Kuther 
Burbank's  new  "  UU  ARTE  "—two  weeks  earlier 
than  BatBuma. 

Pioneer  Nursery  Co..  Dept.  P,  Monrovia, Cal. 

FEIJOA  SELLOWIANA 

The  wonderful  new  flowering  and  fruiting  plant 
25  cents  to  «2. 

AVOCADO  OR  ALLIGATOR  PEAR 

00  cents  and  |1 
and  many  rare  plants. 

COOLIDGE'S  RARE  PLANT  NIRSERY 
f'asadf;iva,  c/vl. 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND  SQUIRRELS,  GOPHERS,  also 
BORERS.  ROOT  APHIS,  etc. on  Fruit  Trees. 

Carbon  Bisulphide 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturerB. 

WHEELER.  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER 
OFFICE    (34  Calllorala  St.  San  Francisco. 

Blake,  Moffitt  6  Towne 

D«tl«rf  !■  14M  FOIIBTH  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 
PAPW  Blaka,  Moffltt  A  Towne,  Loi  AngelM 
rnrsn  Blak«,  MoF»U  *  Oo.  Portlaad,  Oregon 


TRUE  TO  NAME 


THE  ADVANTAGES 

of  being  ahle  to  uet  liunu'- 
tirown  trees  and  vines  from  a 
I'eliable  concern  who  use  the 
greatest  care  and  save  no  ex- 
pense to  supply  the'r  custom- 
ers only  healthy,  clean  stock. 
"Tnie  to  Name,"  are  very 
f^reat.  Our  28  years'  experi- 
ence in  tills  bnsiness  with  thou- 
sands of  satisfied  customers  all 
over  the  West  can  best  testify 
to  our  record  for  square  deai- 
in>i'  and  superior  stock. 

We  .solicit  your  orders  for 
nursery  stock  of  all  descrip- 
tions : 

DECIDUOUS 
CITRUS 
ORNAMENTAL 

PALMS 
SHADE  TREES 
ROSES 
VINES  AND  PLANTS 

Let  us  figure  on  your  require- 
ments 


ORANGES 
LARGE  PROFITS 

Year  after  year  can  he  made 
fi'om  a  well  kept  up  orange  or 
lemon  orchard.  In  fact,  there 
is  no  more  profitable  crop  that 
can  be  raised  than  orano-e.s,  j)i-o- 
v'ded  tlir  .soil  and  climatic  con- 
ditions ai-c  i'ii;ht. 

Our  citrus  stock  is  j^rown  un- 
der ideal  climatic  conditions  in 
heavy  black  loam  soil,  insurinf>' 
sturdy,  strong,  well  matured 
trees  with  excellent  roots. 

Now  is  the  time  to  place  your 
orders,  as  most  plantin<j'  is  done 
in  April.  We  are  prepared  to 
fill  ordei-s  for  almost  any  cpiau- 
1i1y.  no  matter  how  larye  oi' 
siruill  vonr  order  mav  be. 


Kvery  tVuil  j>'ro\ver  should 
have  a  copv  of  "('Ai;IFORNI.\ 
lIORTICri/rUHE"— the  fruit 
growei's'  <;uide.  It  <:ive,s  the 
best  Mielhods  and  sufiji'est ions 
I'or  planliuiz-.  i)i'unin<i-  and  care 
ol'  slock  based  (Ml  2.")  ye;ns" 
actual  c.\])erienc('.  It  is  a  ver- 
itable compeiidiuMi  of  iiifornn^ 
lion.  120  |)aK'es.  beau1ifidl.\ 
illiis1i-a1e(l.  Pi'ice  2.")  cents  post- 
|iai(l. 

Annuul  liluslrateti  Price  Catalogue  Free 

it  lists  and  describes  over  '2000  varieties  >>( 
trees  and  pants  c  rrltd  hy  iis  Will  he 
f  nt  free  If  .vuu  mention  th'siid. 

s 

pxtB-vm  CA»iTAi.  «  aeo.eoiteo 

FANCHER  CREEK 
NURSERIES 

INC 

Geo.C.Roedlng  Prea.kMgn  - 
BoxlSFiresDoialifo^^ 
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Plant  Now 

8  CALIFORNIA 

CRACKER  JACK  SWEET  PEAS 

FOR  25  CENTS 

Each  Color  in  Separate  Packet. 
Dorothy  Eckford,  pure  wliito. 
Hon.  Mrs.  E.  Kenyon,  pale  yel- 
low. 

King  Edward  VII,  deep  rich 
red. 

Lady  Grisel  Hamilton,  lavender. 
Aurora,  oruui^e,  striped  white. 
Gladys  Unwin,  pure  jiink. 
Helen  Pierce,  mottled  blue  and 
white. 

Helen  Lewis,  orange  pink. 

Sweet  Peas  free  by  mail. 

FREE — Our  new  Seed  Book 
for  1911 — describing  many  new 
and  rare  creations  in  flowers 
and  vegetables. 

H.  M.  SANBORN  CO. 

517  14tb  St.,  OakUnd,  Cal. 


SEED 


CATALOG 


READY  TO  Mail 

The  leading  Seed  Catalogr  of  the  Weft — 
Lilly'*  Catalog.  Your  1911  crop  depend* 
on  GOOD  »eed  — tend  for  thi*  Catalog 
•nd  get  the  best.    Write  now  to  the 

CHAS,  H.  LILLY  CO.,  SeatUe,  Wn. 


BLACKBERRIES 

There  is  big  money  in  growing 
Giant  Himalaya  Blackberries. 

For  early,  plant  Early  Crandall. 

We  still  have  Grapevines,  lihu- 
barb,  Dewberries,  etc. 

Strawberry  Plants  All  Sold. 

Address  for  Prices 

G.  H.  HOPKINS  &  SON, 
Burbank,  Cal. 


RHUBARB  FOR  PROFIT 

A  FREE  BOOKLET  ON 

Rhubarb  Culture 

$1001  prollt  per  ai  re;  plant  now. 
Herry  plantsofaU  sorts.  Cutthls 
adv.  out  and  mall  today. 

J  B.  WAGNER,      Pasadena,  Cal. 

The  Rhubarb  and  Berry  Specialist 
P 


EUCALYPTUS 

All  varletlpK  anil  mIzph;  rxtru  hardy 
■took.  **The  flneMt  trres  1  ever  Ma*v,"  Ih 
the  verdict  of  all  who  Mee  tliem.  Write  to- 
day for  free  booklet  I*  on  their  culture, 
etc.     (tueatlonH  gladly  anaivered. 

LLOYD  R.  TAYLOR,  Modeato.  Cal. 


BERRY  PLANTS 

LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 

PASADENA.  CAL.  R.  F.  D. 


The  Ornithologist. 

PROTECTION  FROM  DESTRUCT- 
IVE BIRDS  AND  BEASTS. 


To  the  Editor:  There  seems  to  be 
some  confluting  ideas  in  regard  to  birds 
and  animals  and  the  damage  they  do, 
and  while  Mr.  Coates  evidently  thinks 
the  birds  are  being  exterminated  at  Mor- 
gan hill,  there  are,  no  doubt,  people  who 
live  a  few  miles  back  in  the  hills  who 
almost  think  the  birds  are  going  to  ex- 
terminate them. 

The  finest-flavored  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles are  raised  in  little  glens,  nooks,  and 
valleys  adjacent  to  the  large  valleys  and 
throui;hout  the  State  represent  a  large 
aggregate.  These  are  the  sections  where 
birds  are  a  pest.  The  people  who  iive 
there  have  no  idea  of  exterminating 
either  birds  or  animals,  but  wish  sinii)ly 
to  protect  their  crops  by  reducing  the 
number  to  a  reasonable"  limit  and  train- 
ing those  left  to  stay  where  they  belong. 
Xo  one  loves  birds  better  than  they,  but 
they  love  their  fruit,  berries,  and  vege- 
tables better.  The  sweet  songster  perched 
in  the  foliage  of  a  .50-cent  berry  bush 
may  be  very  soothing,  but  when  you 
know  he  is  wetting  his  whistle  on  the 
immature  berries  of  which  you  are  not 
able  to  get  a  ripe  sample,  you  reach  for 
your  gun. 

Now  the  nurseryman  would  say,  "Buy 
more  berry  plants  so  you  will  have 
enough,"  but  the  trouble  is  that,  as  the 
berries  increase  the  birds  will  increase, 
too — and  so  fast  that  you  will  have  to 
shoot  a  great  many  or  you  will  never 
have  any  berries.  To  protect  our  home 
orchard  and  garden  here  in  Nai)a  county, 
we  use  2000  rounds  of  .22-caliber  ammuni- 
tion per  year  just  on  birds,  and  we  have 
no   English  sparrows. 

There  is  a  small  brown  bird  with  a 
black  head  that  does  ten  times  as  much 
damage  in  Napa  county  as  all  the  squir- 
rels. Its  appetite  for  green  stuff  is  un- 
limited: it  can  be  seen  in  flocks,  r.ot 
only  in  the  garden,  but  all  over  the  stock 
range.  The  harder  it  rains  the  harder 
the  birds  eat.  In  spite  of  constant  watch- 
ing, the  birds  destroy  90'/t  of  the  lettuce 
plants  in  fall  and  winter.  When  the 
brooders  are  started  it  goes  right  in  and 
robs  the  chicks,  and  yet  we  seldom  hear 
it  complained  of,  nor  do  we  know  its 
name.  Orioles,  grosbeaks,  linnets,  can- 
aries are  killed  by  the  hundreds,  while 
larks  and  bluejays.  not  being  migratory, 
are  soon  trained  to  stay  where  they  be- 
long. 

The  farmer  must  protect  himself  from 
a  great  many  of  his  self-appointed  guard 
ians  who  claim  certain  birds  and  animals 
are  a  beneflt  and,  without  proving  their 
assertions,  get  protection  laws  passed. 
There  are  no  laws  needed  to  compel  a 
farmer  to  raise  chickens.  Why?  Because 
he  knows  they  are  beneficial :  and  the 
same  would  be  true  of  larks,  robins, 
quail,  skunks,  and  even  coyotes,  if  the 
benefit  were  shown.  I  have  even  lately 
seen  the  claim  made  that  the  skunk  is 
of  more  value  than  the  house  cat. 

Tree  squirrels  will  go  miles  to  a  wal- 
nut orchard.  The  late  law  limited  the 
number  a  jierson  could  kill  to  twelve  in 
a  season,  and  yet  I  have  known  people 
to  kill  more  than  that  number  per  week 
for  months  in  protecting  their  nuts.  Now 
the  limit  is  taken  off.  Was  it  because 
the  squirrels  ate  walnuts?  Oh.  no;  it 
was  because  they  ate  pine  seeds  in  the 
forest. 

Napa  county  has  for  a  number  of  years 
had  a  bounty  of  $10  on  coyotes;  this  has 
lately  been  raised  to  $20  with  very  bene- 
ficial results. 

In  some  sections  it  had  become  impos- 
sible to  raise  pigs  or  turkeys  owing  to 


You  can  buy  no  better  seed 

than  that  sold  hy  us,  and  wo  are  always  glad  to  assist 
you  in  selection.  Among  other  extra  fine  varieties 
that  we  recommend  are  the  following 


Three  1911  Specialties 


CAS  AD'S 

Improved  Musk- 
melon 

A  distinctly  new  sort 
that  hiis  been  firmly 
established.  Slightly 
netted  rind,  buff  yel- 
low fle.sh,  luscious  and 
smooth,  approaching  a 
pineapple  flavor.  Send 
for  a  packet  25  cents. 

You  should  haye  our 


GIANT 

Stringless  Green 
Pod  Beans 

This  is  a  big  favorite 
in  the  Ea.st  and  has 
proven  a  success  here. 
It  often  produces  pods 
six  inches  in  length, 
tender  and  absolutely 
stringless.  Very  early. 
Packet  10  cents. 
Pound  35c  postpaid. 


GERMAIN'S 

Winter  Queen 
Tomato 

It  is  the  earliest  pro- 
ducer of  all,  and  shows 
a  wonderful  resistance 
to  frost.  Compact 
bush,  fruit  smooth, 
even  sized  and  finely 
colored,  firm  flesh. 
Packet  10  cents. 
Ounce  50  cents. 


1911  Catalogue— Please  Mark  Letter  Dept.  j 

Seed6PlantCo, 

E^sTab/ished  J87/. 
326-328-330  SO.  MAIN  ST. 

Los  Angeles,  California 


The  Vernon  Nursery 

A.  YARNELL.  Prop. 

Grower  of  Reliable  Nursery  Stock  of  all  kinds 
Deciduous  Fruit  Trees  of  all  varieties 


ASK  FOR  PRICES 


A.  YARNELL,  Prop 

4524  CentTiil  Avenue,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Phone:  South  1105 


EUCALYPTUS  TREES 

BY  THE  MILLIONS 

for  November  and  Spring  planting.  Trees  planted  in  November  will 
stand  the  summer  heat  and  produce  a  larger  per  cent  of  live  trees. 
Our  21  years  of  experience  places  us  in  the  front  ranks  of  successful 
growers,  which  should  mean  something  toward  your  success.  Write 
us  for  information. 

COVINA  NURSERIES, 

312  Byrne  Bldg.,  comer  Third  and  Broadway, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


REDUCED  PRICES  ON  EUCALYPTUS  TREES 

We  offer  a  large  stock  of  the  tree  that  made  San  Jose  famous — the  tree  of 
the  sudden  saw  log — the  tree  that  wlU  yield  you  an  Income  as  long  as  time 
shall  last.  The  genuine  Blue  Eucalyptus;  also  the  red  gums  Rostrata  and 
Tereticornis. 

Roses.  Roses — all  the  leading  kinds.  Acacias.  Silk  Oaks.  Peppers,  Dracae- 
nas. Hedge  Plants.  Fruit  Trees.     Black  Walnut   Seedlings  cheap. 

Giant   Himalaya.  Loganberry.   Superlative  and  Yellow  Antwerp  Raspberries. 
The  "San  Francisco."  a  veritable  giant  among  strawberries. 
Prices  right.    Lists  mailed  free.    Correspondence  and  inspection  invited. 
Wolesale  and  retail.    Write  and  see  if  we  are  not  a  LIVE  WIRE. 


H.\RDI.\G  NlTRsnilV  rOMP.*NY 


Corner  Chase  and  Alum  Rock  Ave., 


.San  Jose.  California. 


RED  Gl/M  0??ER  EXTRAORDINARY!! 

100,000  Twice  Transplanted,  1-2  Feet  High,  at  Very  Attractive  Prices. 
No  "replanting"  if  such  stock  is  used. 
Also  good  stock  smaller  plants.         General  Nursery  Stock. 

LEONARD  COATES  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc.,  Morganhill,  California. 


CHICO  NURSERY  COMPANY 

QROWERS  OF  HIGH  QRADE  NURSERY  STOCK 

Prompt  attention  given  to  orders  sent  In  by  mail.  Write  us  for  prlreson  Appleg,  Peacbea, 
Pears,  Cherries,  Plums,  Prunes,  Apricots,  Almonds,  eng.  Walnuts,  Blk.  Walnuts,  Figs, 
Urape  Vines  and  Berries.   Ornamental  Trees,  Flowering  Shrubs  and  Hoses,  (.'atalog  free. 

CHICO  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Chico,  Cal. 
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Mr.  FARMER 

Give  Your  Soil  Food 

Soil  becomes  worn 
out  and  run  down 
the  same  as  human 
beings.  Send  to- 
day tor  our  FRER 
Booklet 

"THE  FARMER'S  FRIEND" 

It  e.vplains  how  to 
build  up  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  your 
land.  State  nature 
of  soil  and  what 
you  grow  and  we 
will  tell  you.  free 
of  charge,  the  class 
of  fertilizer  needed. 
Write  today. 


PACIFIC  GUANO  AND 
FERTILIZER  CO. 


310  Sansome  St.. 
San  Francisco. 


503  Central  BIiIk.. 


Ruehl- Wheeler 
Nursery 


FRUIT,  ORNAMENTAL 

AND 

CITRUS  TREES 


OFFICE  AND  SALES  YARD  : 
121  W.  San  Fernando  St. 

BOX  826 

NURSERIES : 
East  San  Jose  and  Edenvale, 
SAN  JOSE.  CAL. 


Citrus  Trees 

(Exclusively) 

Buy  now,  and  It  pay*  to  buy  tne  brp<«. 

We  offer  a  complete,  clean,  vigorous 
stock,  which  we  think  are  as  good  as 
can  be  grown. 


POLLARD  BROS.. 

Corner  Mission  St.  and  Los  Roblcs  Ave.. 
South  Pasadena,  Cal. 


THE  BEST 
MAYETTE  WALNUT 


The  "San  Jose"  Mayette  Walnut  has  estab- 
lished Itself  to  be  the  best  Mayette  >  et  Intro- 
duced. It  Is  an  early  bearer,  Blls  well  and 
bears  well,  and  Is  blight-proof,  frost-proof 
and  proof  against  sun-burn.  When  grafted 
on  California  Black  Walnut  it  Is  a  rapid 
grower.    I'rli  e  reasonable. 

H.  F.  BERNARD. 

83  So.  San  Pedro  St.,  San  Jose.  Cal. 


BULBS 

For  fall  and  winter  planting:  also  Flower 
Seeds  tor  fall  sowing. 

NEW  CATAI-OGUB  .i'lst  out;  send  tor  a 
copy.  Now  Is  the  time  to  sow  Payue's 
Royal  Exhibition  Pansy  Seed,  the  best 
strain  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Giant  Per- 
fection Stocks  and  Christmas  Klowerlnic 
Sweet  Peas. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

Seedsman  and  Nurseryman. 
nAK  «.  Main  ««..  I.*s  Anareles.  Cal. 


EUCALYF^XUS 

Best  varieties,  large  well  rooted  plants. 
Some  balled  for  distant  shipment  at  trifling 
extra  cost.  Large  lots  grown  by  contract 
Circular  Free. 

RIVERSIDE  NURSERY 
320  ■  Iver  street.  Santa  C  ruz,  Cal. 

HENRY  SHAW 


coyotes,  while  they  always  bother  sheep 
more  or  less.  These  matters  should  be 
left  to  the  farmei's  themselves.  If  they 
want  to  raise  fruits,  berries,  vegetables, 
cattle,  and  poultry,  let  them  do  so.  If 
they  lirefer  to  raise  birds,  deer,  and  coy- 
otes, let  them  go  ahead — only,  I  hope 
they  keep  them  at  home. 

The  present  investigation  of  the  food 
consumed  by  different  birds  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction;  but  I  hope  it  Will 
not  be  concluded  that  because  a  bird 
eats  thistle  seed  it  is  a  benefit.  The  com- 
mon star  thistle  is  the  best  winter  range 
feed  we  have.  Any  feed  eaten  by  birds 
is  ai)t  to  be  spread  all  over,  and  more 
weeds  must  be  exterminated;  so  their 
value  in  killing  noxious  plants  is  very 
small.  Game  laws  will  never  success- 
fully protect  until  the  man  who  furnishes 
the  feed  and  water,  the  crops  to  be  tram- 
pled on,  the  fences  to  "be  broken  and  cat- 
tle frightened  or  perhaps  shot,  gets  some 
l)rotection. 

I'nder  present  conditions,  with  steers 
at  12i;.c.  per  pound,  the  State  should  fur- 
nish its  own  range  and  feed  for  the  deer 
or  any  other  non  beneficial  animals  or 
birds. 

The  raising  of  deer  or  elk  on  a  beef 
basis  would  be  very  profitable  in  many 
parts  of  California,  but  as  non-salable 
game  animals  they  will  never  become 
numerous.  H.  O.,  .Jr. 

St.  Helena. 


THE  LARK  GETS  A  LARRUP. 


To  the  Kditor:  Refeiring  to  the  ar- 
ticle of  March  4.  'What  the  Meadow 
Lark  Does,"  I  will  say  that  larks  in  the 
orchards  of  this  locality  are  very  nu- 
merous during  the  fruit  season,  particu- 
larly in  those  orchards  located  alongside 
of  grain  fields.  The  lark  considerably 
damages  peaches  and  prunes,  making 
holes  in  the  fruit,  so  that  it  becomes 
practically  valueless.  But  those  in  my 
class  of  life,  who  have  to  work  Mother 
Earth  for  a  scant  living,  get  the  experi- 
ence— and  you  know  the  rest.  A  man 
who  is  trying  to  keep  out  of  the  poor- 
house  in  his  old  age  cannot  possibly  de 
velo|)  much  taste  for  classical  music. 

Mr.  Caini)beirs  article,  to  my  notion, 
is  good,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  don't 
all  have  'the  same  taste.  He  failed  to 
say  that  Mi-.  Finley  perhaps  has  all  the 
good  things  he  wishes  at  his  command, 
or  perhaps  he  was  looking  for  bouquets. 

The  exi)eriences  that  the  producer  has 
with  the  lark  and  other  songbirds  may 
seem  funny  to  some  jieoiile,  but  to  such 
men  as  Mr.  Cani|)be]l  and  me  it's  no 
joke.  E.  P.  RosK. 

Gilroy. 


SHIPPING  CRATES  AND 
FEED  HOPPERS 

Wc  can  Hcll  them  clieiiper  Ibiin  you  cnn 
iiinke  them.     Write  for  iirlces. 

D.  J.  GREE.\. 
10!>  Third  St.,  Petaluma.  Cul. 

THE  AVOCADO 

OR  ALLIGATOR  PEAR 

Illustrated  <-ircular  containing  description,  cul- 
tural directions,  and  much  other  ustful  Infor- 
mation, free. 

WEST  INDIA  GARDENS 

ALTADENA.  LOS  ANQELES  COUNTY,  CAL. 

BARTLETTS,  GRAVENSTEINS, 
PRUNES 

l.'.OO  BnrtlettM  on  tlnlnoe,  'MOO  Gniven- 
sCelnH,  1000  Sliver  I'mues,  1000  French 
PnincM.  CberrleH,  I.ule  Apples,  IteMlHdint 
CiitlinKM,  KcMlstiint  Hooled  Vines.  Griil'led 
RcNlHtaiil  CuttlnKM.  Order  quickly.  Prices 
low. 

A.  J.  GAI-I-OWAY,  llealdsburK,  Cul. 


uP^AMo^'AT^ei,  TANKAGE 


FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS 


The  (;itrus  Krult  Growers  of  ('allforula  use  thousands  of 
tons  of  Tanliage  annually 
Tanltage  is  the  best  form  of  Organic  Nitrogen. 

HtlMITS-FOKMI.VO.        AI.I,  A  V  .\  1 1.  A  H  I.  K. 

We  are  the  largest  Pacltic  Coast  producers  of  t  lah-Orade 
Tanliages  lu  perfect  mechanical  condition  and  of 

"GOLD  DEAR" 
FERTILIZERS 

will  ship  direct  to  >ou     no  agent  near  you 

WKITK  KOK  KKKE  I'AMl'ULKT 

WESTERN   MEAT  COMPANY 

Fertilizer  Department, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


REX  YOUR  TREES  WITH 

THE  FAMOUS  REX  SPRAYS 

Our  Standard  Rex  Lime  &  Sulphur  Solution  is  being  used  by  the 
principal  fruit  growers  in  every  State  in  the  Union.  See  that  Rex  is 
on  your  barrel,  and  not  some  imitation  that  is  untried. 

Rex  Arsenate  of  Lead  is  made  under  the  latest  scientific  formu- 
las; applicable  to  all  climates  and  conditions  in  the  United  States. 
Remember,  that  which  is  good  for  one  district  is  not  necessarily  good 
for  another,  and  if  you  want  something  that  is  good  for  all  places, 
please  ask  your  dealer  or  correspond  'vvith  the 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  COMPANY,  Benicia,  California. 


TREBS 

XHMT 

GROW 


AND- 


BEAR 

TRUE  TO 

NAME  m 


We  are  wholesale  growers  of  deciduous  and  citrus  fruit 
trees,  grape  vines  and  eucalyptus  trees. 

Our  stock  this  season  Includes  «;50,000  DECIDUOUS  FRUIT  TREKS  alone. 
A  large  lot  of  these  are  on  Ea.<4tern  seedling  root,  which  has  proven  lo  be 
almost  proof  aKnIn.st  root  knot. 

Get  the  best  stock  available  and  at  the  most  reaMOoablc  cost  from  a  niau 
tvlio  selects  the  buds  and  scions  of  the  best  strains. 

Deliveries  made  from  our  sales  yards  at  Fresno.  Madera.  Merced.  Turlock. 
Banning  and  Chlco. 

ADDRESS  MAIN  OFFICE,  FRESNO,  CAL. 


Li\RGEST  CITRUS  NURSERIES  IN  THE  WORLD 

Parties  contemplating  the  planting  of  citrus  groves  this  coming  spring 
will  do  well  to  send  for  our  prices  soon,  as  tliere  will  evidently  a  a  shortage 
of  strictly  first  class  stock.  Write  today  for  particulars,  or,  better  still,  pay 
us  a  visit  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  siiow  you  just  what  we  have. 

Our  finely  illustrated  booklet,  •'Citrus  Fruits."  covering  the  industry 
from  the  seed  to  the  market,  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  2'iC  in 
stamps. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAM  DIMAS,  CALIFORNIA 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 

With  the  Fniit  Men. 

The  Colton  Fruit  Kxchange  buildiriK 
has  been  completed  and  is  now  occupied. 
All  the  latest  machinery  for  handling 
fruit  has  been  installed. 

The  reports  from  Fowler  and  Del  Re.v 
indicate  that  the  recent  heavy  rains 
caused  considerable  damage  to  the  peach 
trees  in  those  sections.  Owing  to  the 
water  logged  condition  of  the  ground,  the 
blight  has  attained  a  strong  hold  on 
the  trees  and  will  injure  the  crop  mate- 
rially. 

F.  L.  W.  McDonald,  of  Watsonville, 
left  last  week  for  an  extended  trip  to 
Europe,  where  ne  will  make  an  investi 
gation  of  marketing  fruit,  particularly 
a.)ples. 

It  is  stated  that  there  are  less  than 
?.0  cars  of  prunes  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
at  this  time.  As  a  consequence  prices 
are  near  the  9-cent  basis. 

On  account  of  the  small  holdover,  rais- 
ins of  the  1911  crop  are  now  selling  at 
au.  cents,  and  it  is  thought  the  price  will 
be  higher  before  the  new  crop  is  deliv 
ered. 

The  Vacaville  Reporter  states  that  the 
prospects  at  this  time  for  a  large  fruit 
crop  in  that  section  are  good.  Apricots, 
cherries,  peaches,  and  plums  promise  a 
good  yield. 

The  first  loquats  of  the  season  were 
shipped  from  Orange  county  last  week, 
and  sold  for  15  cents  per  pound. 

.Joseph  Di  Giorgio,  of  New  York,  ar- 
rived in  Sacramento  last  week  and  com- 
pleted the  inirchase  of  interests  in  the 
Earl  Fruit  Co.  and  the  Producers'  Fruit 
Co.  He  denied  having  interests  in  any 
other  company  in  this  State.  It  is  an 
nounced  that  the  management  of  the  Earl 
Fruit  Co.  will  remain  as  before.  W.  E. 
(Jerber  will  continue  as  president  and 
C.  B.  Dewees  as  manager.  Mr.  Gerber 
stated  that  the  California  fruit  industry 
will  be  benefited  by  the  transfer  of  stock 
in  the  two  fruit  companies  to  Di  Giorgio, 
as  he  has  great  Eastern  marketing  facil- 
ities and  will  now  be  directly  interested 
in  selling  fruits  from  this  State. 

With  good  weather  during  April  the 
fruit  crop  around  Yuba  City  will  be  iin 
usually  large. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Santa 
Paula  Walnut  Growers"  Association,  re- 
cently held,  the  following  officers  were 
elected:  G.  W.  Faulkner,  president:  .1. 
H.  Orcutt,  vice-president;  C.  Thorpe,  sec- 
retary. This  association  markets  the 
nuts  from  G74  acres,  which  last  year  sold 
for  $75,000. 
ite  varieties. 

W.  M.  Burton  has  sold,  during  the  sea- 
son, to  citrus  growers  in  Tulare  county, 
215,000  sour-root  orange  seed-bed  stock. 


Agricultural  Notes. 

Wild  geese  are  reported  in  such  large 
numbers  in  the  Sacramento  valley  wheat- 
fields  that  the  farmers  are  employing 
herders  to  keep  the  birds  from  ruining 
their  crops. 

Contrary  to  expectations,  the  wheat 
crop  on  adobe  land  in  Butte  county  has 


Surplus  Stock 

25(1  French  Prune  on  Peach,  4  to  6, 
IB  cents. 

250  Phillip.s  Cling,  4  to  G,  Scents. 
1000  Persinomons  (all  varieties),  4  to  0, 
15  cents. 

500  Cherries,  Knight's  Early  Black, 
lloyal  Ann,  Tartarian,  4  to  6,  15  cents. 

Above  all  absolutely  dormant  and 
first  class  trees. 

UNITED  FRUIT  CO. 

NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


^^mm  SAVE  YOUR  TIME  water  and  grading  ^^—i 

BY    IRRIGAXIIVG   WITH  AMERICAIM  9W] 

SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE  ^ 


Till-  I'IPE  RKt  OMMENDED  BY  .41.1.  ISEIIS.  It  is  tlie  OM.V  .SCIEXTIKICAI.I.Y  CO.VSTKl'CTED  SURFACE  IHRI- 
(i.*Tl<».\  PI1»E  on  the  market.  THERE'S  ROl'ND  SE.\.M.S  TO  LEAK,  retard  the  flow  of  water  or  weaken  the  pipe. 
This  pipe  is  easily  handled  and  cheaper  than  flumes.  It  will  last  a  lifetime.  For  irrigating  alfalfa  it  is  the  onlv 
pipe  to  use.    We  make  RIVETED  IMPE  AM>  T.4NKS.    Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  also  SPECIAL  IRRIGATIoS' 

Ful.DER  whicli  may  mean  much  to  you. 

American  Steel  F*lpe  &.  Tank  Co.,  General  Oflices  312-43  Pacific  Electric  Bldg..  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


We  Manufacture  Portable  Automatic  Derrlclcs 


SCHMEISER 

Automatic 
Derrick 


Inexpensive,  simple  to  operate,  strong  and  durable.  Suitable  for  Fork,  Net 
or  Hooks  and  will  do  a  greater  variety  of  work  than  any  other  Stacker 
on  the  market. 

Schandoney  &  Harrington  Equalizing  Hitches 
Almond  Hullers  and  Separators 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  full  information  and  prices.  Send  us  your  address 
to-day  and  it  will  be  forwarded  to  you. 

SCHMEISER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

DAVIS,  CAL. 


been  helped  Instead  of  injured  by  the 
heavy  rains.  A  big  crop  is  now  predicted 
from  that  section. 

Owing  to  the  late  season,  many  acres 
in  western  Kings  county  will  not  be 
seeded  to  wheat  or  barley,  but  a  very 
large  area  will  be  planted  to  Egyptian 
corn. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Farmers'  Union  of 
Gridley  recently,  a  commission-house 
man  from  Marysville  stated  that  his  firm 
would  guarantee  the  growers  to  receive 
not  less  than  $1  per  crate  for  Rocky 
Ford  melons  the  coming  season. 

The  Murdock  ranch  in  west  Orange 
county  has  35  acres  planted  to  onions. 
Last  year  this  ranch  shipped  140  tons 
of  onions. 

The  Sacramento  Valley  Sugar  Co.  com- 
menced planting  sugar-beet  seed  around 
Davis  last  week. 

A  large  acreage  is  to  be  planted  to 
alfalfa  on  the  old  McDonald  place,  near 
Cannon,  Solano  county. 

The  first  alfalfa  cutting  of  the  season 
commenced  in  Tulare  county  this  week. 

The  total  amount  of  cotton  raised  In 
the  Imperial  valley  in  1910  approximated 
5800  bales.  The  work  of  ginning  and 
baling  has  been  completed,  and  interest 


Special  Prices  on  all  the  Leading  Varieties  of 

Almonds,  Peaches,  Plums,  Apricots  and  Cherries 


All  trees  strong  and  thrifty. 
Guaranteed  true  to  name. 


ACAMPO  NURSERY  COMPANY, 


Acampo,  Cal. 


150,000  2 -year  old  Sweet  Stock 

Not  dug-uver  culls,  hut  splciKlldly  rooted,  strictly  tiist  class  2-year-olds. 
A  bargain  stock  for  those  who  want  the  best  in  tliis  variety.  I  offer  a  good 
size  at  lowest  quotations. 

ONE  YE.4U  SWEET  STOCK.  ONE  YF:.\R  SOl'R  .STOCK. 

NavelH,  ValpnrinN.  Kenionn. 

CEAS.  S.  McMILLAIM,  300  South  Marengo  Avenue,  Alhambra,  California 

citrus  Trees  FxrluslvelT 


now  centers  on  the  acreage  to  be  planted 
in  1911.  Already  there  is  a  larger  acre- 
age planted  or  ready  to  plant  than  was 
set  out  last  year.  However,  owing  to 
water  troubles,  many  growi  rs  will  not 
set  out  as  large  acreage  as  was  expected. 

The  Farmers'  Club  completed  its  or- 
ganization at  llkiah  last  week  with  the 
appointment  of  an  executive  committee, 
each  member  to  act  as  |)ermanent  chair- 


WITTEEHGIN£S% 


OAS  -  GASOLINE  —  DISTILLATE 

Cheapest  of  all  powers.  One  cent  av>  rage  cost 
per  horse  poiver  per  hour.   Nothing  can  equal. 

FIVE  TTE.^R 
UII.4RANTEE 
We  build  all  size-;.  Hop- 
per jacket  or  water  tank 
cooling.  Inducenicins 
to  introduce  in  new  lo- 
calities. Write  stating 
size  and  style  wanted. 

WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

1607  Oaklnnd  Avti..  KHnsns  City,  Mi>. 
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man  in  charge  of  his  department,  as  fol- 
lows: Grain,  Charles  L.  Crawford;  hops, 
Krank  Cunningham:  fruit,  W.  L.  Wilcox; 
dairy  and  stock,  O.  S.  McKinley;  poul- 
try, S.  .1.  Carroll. 


rich 
said 
half 


Miscellaneous. 

Max  Hempel,  of  Manteca,  has  ten  500- 
egg  incubators  running  which  are  hatch- 
ing out  about  6000  chicks  each  month. 
He  shii)s  them  when  a  day  old  to  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

Invitations  were  sent  out  last  week 
l)y  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation to  all  poultry  associations  of  the 
State,  inviting  them  to  meet  at  San  Jose 
on  April  4,  and  form  a  State  Association 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  great  poul- 
try exhibit  at  the  191.5  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Cline  Bull  tract 
of  land  of  14,000  acres  below  Marysville, 
along  the  Feather  river,  has  been  sold  to 
a  syndicate  which  will  subdivide  and 
colonize  it.  The  tract  is  mostly 
river-bottom  land,  and  the  sale  is 
to  involve  nearly  a  million  and  a 
dollars. 

The  old  Sebastopol  Grange  is  to  be 
reorganized  on  April  18.  Mr.  Branghter, 
of  Santa  Rosa,  has  the  work  in  charge. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  just  issued  a  progress  report  of  co- 
operative irrigation  investigations  in 
California  covering  the  ten-year  period 
1900  1910  which  is  available  for  free  dis- 
tribution on  application  to  U.  S.  Irriga- 
tion Investigations,  Berkeley,  Cal.,  or  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Washington. 
D.  C. 

The  i)oultry  raisers  of  the  Livermore 
valley  are  talking  of  organizing  an  asso- 
ciation to  hold  a  poultry  show  there  the 
coming  fall. 

A  poultry  exchange  is  to  be  established 
at  Red  Bluff.  Last  year  Tehama  county 
produced  $250,000  worth  of  poultry  and 
eggs. 

The  school  board  of  Los  Gatos  has  de- 
cided to  change  the  summer  vacation 
dates  so  that  the  school  children  may 
work  at  fruit  gathering  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. 

The  Dr.  C.  Ed  Smith  ranch,  near  Pop- 
lar, Tulare  county,  consisting  of  420 
acres,  was  sold  last  week  for  $42,000.  The 
land  is  all  cultivated  and  part  is  set 
to  alfalfa. 

According  to  documents  just  filed,  J. 
D.  Stewart  of  Gold  Run,  with  associates, 
is  preparing  to  place  large  areas  of  land 
under  irrigation  in  Placer  county. 

Charles  Gloeckner  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  there  are  now  within  less 
than  a  square  mile  of  Hessel  station, 
Sonoma  county,  fully  116,000  chickens. 

A  dispatch  states  that  the  great  irriga- 
tion dam  built  by  the  Government  near 
Orland  is  now  ready  to  irrigate  14,000 
acres  of  land.  The  great  dam  is  140 
feet  high  and  holds  back  a  body  of  water 
:?0  miles  in  circumference.  All  the  canals 
and  laterals  are  built,  and  the  great  proj- 
ect will  be  in  use  by  the  middle  of  April. 

Farmers"  Institutes  will  be  held  in  Riv- 
erside county  as  follows:  Hemet,  April 
10;  Perris,  April  11:  Elsinore,  April  12; 
Arlington,  April  13,  and  Corona  A])ril  14. 


CALIFORNIA  HAD  A  SKUNK 
PARADISE, 


To  the  Editor:  Have  just  read  your 
observations  on  skunk  farming  in  yester- 
day's Rural  Press,  and  as  you  ask,  "Who 
can  help  us  on  that  proposition?"  will 
just  say  that  twenty  years  ago  the  whole 
Kern  Island  section  of  Kern  county  was 
a  veritable  skunks'  paradise.  I  have  run 
across  a  few  good  patches  in  Tulare  and 
Kings  counties,  also  in  Texas,  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, and  Missouri,  but  they  are  all  a 
mighty  poor  stand  compared  to  Kern 
county.    Besides  being  far  more  numer- 


The  Tires  Men  Used 
On  1 00,000  Cars 

Goodyear  No-Rim-Cut  tires — 10%  oversize — are  year  our  tire  sales  trebled — jumped  to  $8,500,000. 
the  final  result  of  12  years  spent  in  tire  making,  This  year  64  leading  motor  car  makers  have  con- 

t>rcic1^6d,  f or  tliGSG  tiii^GS 

These  patented  tires  are  new,  yet  500,000  have       ^  ^^^^  ^^em.    Ask  us  for  the  book, 

been  used — enough  to  equip  over  100,000  cars.   Last    It  tells  how  to  cut  tire  bills  in  two. 


(io<Ml.v«'ar  Xo-Riiii-Cut  Tire 

Compare  these  two  tires.  The  pic- 
tures show  them  fitted  on  the  same 
rim — the  standard  rim  for  quick-de- 
tachable tires.  Also  for  demountable 
rims. 

The  only  difference  is  that  the  re- 
movable rim  flanges  are  reversed — 
that  is,  slipped  to  opposite  sides. 

With  No-Rim-Cut  tires  the  remov- 
able rim  flanges  are  set  to  curve  out- 
ward. The  tire  comes  against  a 
rounded  edge.  That's  why  it  can't 
rim-cut.  We  have  run  these  tires 
flat  in  a  hundred  tests — as  far  as  20 
miles — without  rim-cutting  in  the 
least. 


twisted  wires.  But  the  braided  wires 
which  contract  under  air  pressure  are 
essential  to  a  safe  bookless  tire. 

The  only  desirable  tire  which  can't 
rim  cut  is  the  Goodyear  No-Rim-Cut 
tire. 


With  the  ordinary  tire — the  clincher 
tire — these  removable  rim  flanges  are 
set  to  curve  inward — just  as  they  were 
on  bicycle  tires.  There  are  hooks  on 
these  tires'  bases,  and  the  rim  flanges 
must  grasp  them.  That  is  how  the 
tires  are  held  on. 

Note  how  the  thin  edge  of  the  flange 
then  digs  into  the  tire.  That  is  what 
causes  rim  cutting.    That's  why  you 


Oriliiiiiry  Cliiioher  Tire 


dare  not  run  a  rod  with  a  punctured 
tire.  That's  why  a  partly  deflated  tire 
is  often  ruined  beyond  repair. 

To  save  this  ruin  means  to  save,  on 
the  average,  2.5  per  cent  on  one's  tire 
bills. 

Vulcanized  into  the  base  of  No-Rim- 
Cut  tires  are  126  braided  piano  wires. 
That  makes  the  tire  base  unstretchable. 
Nothing  can  force  it  off  the  rim  until 
you  unlock  and  remove  the  flange. 

When  the  tire  is  inflated  these 
braided  wires  contract.  The  tire  is 
then  held  to  the  rim  by  a  pressure  of 
134  pounds  to  the  inch. 

So  the  hooks  are  not  necessary.  Not 
even  the  tire  bolts  are  needed.  The  rim 
flanges  don't  need  to  hook  into  the  tire. 

We  control  this  feature  by  patents. 
Others  have  tried  a  single  wire — others 


10%  Oversize 


When  tne  rim  flanges  turn  outward 
the  extra  flare  lets  us  make  this  tire 
10  per  cent  oversize.  And  we  do  it 
without  any  extra  charge. 

That  means  10  per  cent  more  air — 
10  per  cent  more  carrying  capacity. 
It  avoids  overloading,  which,  with  or- 
dinary tires,  is  almost  universal.  It 
takes  care  of  the  top,  glass  front,  gas 
tank,  extra  tires,  etc. — the  extra 
weight  which  most  men  add  to  their 
cars. 

This  10  per  cent  oversize,  with  the 
usual  car,  adds  25  per  cent  to  the  tire 
mileage.  With  the  No-Rim-Cut  fea- 
ture it  will,  on  the  average,  save  half 
on  one's  tire  bills.  That's  why  .500,- 
000  have  been  sold  already. 


GOOD^^EAR 

No-Rim-Cut  Tires 


Our  Tire  Book  telix  McoroM  fnvts 
wliieli  every  iiiotoriMt  mIioiiIiI  know.  It 
Iflls  we  liiive  learned  in  1-  yeiir.s  *if 
fire  iitnkinK'.  Von  will  learn  how  to  ent 
.v<»nr  upkeep  e(»Mt  (o  the  niininiiiin  if 
yon  write  ns  ti*  send  iIiIh  ho4»k.  Write 
no^v. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY 

ONE  HUNDRED  ELEVENTH  ST.,  AKRON,  OHIO 


RranclieM  iiml  Agenole.s  lu  All  the  I>rinci|>:il  (  Uio^ 


We  lljike  All  Sorts  of  Kulilier  Tires 
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ous,  the  Kern  county  skunks  were  larger, 
cleaner,  and  finer  looking.  I  have  often 
thought  that  if  the  fur  or  oil  were  valu- 
able, one  could  make  a  fortune  harvest- 
ing those  that  were  already  grown. 
Those  big  fellows  with  the  large  white 
stripe  were  so  "sassy"  that  they  would 
often  rush  forward  as  if  to  attack,  and 
then  stop  ten  or  twenty  feet  away.  I 
have  frequently  slowed  down  my  team 
or  made  a  detour  to  avoid  any  unpleas 
antness. 

They  were  so  thick  in  those  days  that 
in  hauling  wood,  posts,  panels,  etc.,  we 
often  had  to  skip  some  piles  till  the  next 
day.  I  have  taken  the  ranch  dog  along 
and  tried  to  "sic  him  on",  but  he  would 
only  lower  his  tail  a  little  and  wrinkle 
his  eyebrows  into  an  interrogation  point, 
and  apparently  say:  "I  guess  you're  just 
a  tenderfoot;  I'm  a  native  son,  and  I 
know  those  fellows."  This  all  happened 
on  the  old  "Mil"  Crocker  ranch  near  the 
Panama  street  school-house. 

P.  Al.I.IN<i. 

Lodi,  March  5,  1911. 


The 


"THK  Sl'KAYKR  WITH    I  IIK  TIIOI  HI.K  I.KI'T  OCT. 

BUCKET  SPRAYERS,  BARREL  SPRAYERS,  POWER  SPRAYERS. 
PUMPS,  HOSE,  ETC.    Free  Catalog. 

THEO.  F»OIIMDEXTER,  State  Afjent 

26  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy. 


PNEUMONIA  IN  SWINE. 


To  the  Kditoi-:  The  past  year  has 
brought  to  my  attention  very  strongly  the 
prevalence  of  pneumonia  in  the  swine 
herds  of  California,  and  it  is  the  aim  of 
this  article  to  point  out  a  few  of  the 
simple  preventatives  against  this  dread 
disease. 

Pneumonia  is  one  of  the  diseases 
where  "an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth 
a  pound  of  cure."  Once  pneumonia  gets 
a  foothold  in  a  hog,  the  chances  are  so 
strongly  in  favor  of  death  that  recovery 
may  be  considered  out  of  the  question. 
Should  an  animal  so  attacked  recover,  it 
will  be  weak  constitutionally  and  set 
back  further  than  it  can  ever  regain. 

Pneumonia  may  be  said  to  confine  itself, 
with  few  exceptions,  to  young  i)igs  weigh- 
ing 100  pounds  or  less.  Its  symptoms 
are  at  first  sneezing  and  a  mild  cough. 
These  quickly  change  to  hard  coughing 
and  labored  breathing,  which  as  the  dis- 
ease progresses  shows  evidence  of  much 
pain.  The  appetite  is  lost  and  the  eyes 
become  gummed  and  inflamed.  In  some 
cases  the  pig  lingers  on  for  weeks,  while 
in  others  death  occurs  almost  immedi 
ately.    Vomiting  sometimes  occurs. 

The  anatomy  of  the  pig  makes  results 
from  treatment  almost  impossible,  and 
treatment  may  be  said  to  be  useless.  Ex- 
ternal remedies,  such  as  painting  the 
outside  of  the  chest  cavity  with  iodine 
and  oil,  help,  but  not  enough  to  make 
its  use  much  of  a  success.  Internal  rem- 
edies such  as  calomel,  i|)ecacuana,  syrup 
of  squills,  quinine,  and  whisky  also  help, 
but  their  benefit  is  not  certain. 

Since  remedies  are  not  certain  in  the 
cure  of  jineumonia.  it  will  be  foimd  that 
the  prevention  of  the  disease  is  the  only 
real  way  to  combat  it.  The  main  causes 
of  the  disease  are  exposure  to  draughts, 
sudden  changes  in  temperature,  damp 
l)eds,  manure  heaps  as  sleeping  quarters, 
and  exi)Osure  to  the  disease  itself.  Pigs 
in  thin  condition  or  weak  constitutionally 
are  more  liable  to  contract  the  trouble 
than  pigs  in-  good  flesh  and  healthy  spec- 
imens. Good,  dry,  warm,  comfortable 
sleeping  houses,  well  ventilated  and  so 
arranged  as  to  prevent  crowding  and 
I)iling  Tip,  will.  I  think,  do  more  to  pre- 
vent pneumonia  than  any  other  one  thing. 
Some  such  i)reparation  as  advocated  by 
the  Government  for  the  prevention  of 
hog  cholera  will  help  keej)  the  stock  in 
a  good  healthy  condition,  the  better  to 
combat  exposure. 

It  is  the  little  attentions  that  keep  the 
herd  healthy  and  in  a  vigorous  condition, 
and  by  using  simple  preventatives,  reme- 
dies will  be  found  unnecessary. 

H,  B.  \Vi.\TRiN(;ii.\M. 

Middletown,  Lake  county. 


WORMS  IN  THE  HORSE. 


To  the  Editor:  What  would  be  the 
best  remedy  to  administer  when  a  two- 
year-old  colt  is  infested  with  long,  round 
worms?  And  what  would  the  dose  be 
for  a  full-grown  horse?  Si'Bsckibkr. 

Sunnyvale,  Cal. 

If  the  horse  is  passing  long,  round 
worms  give  twice  daily,  for  three  or  four 
days,  a  drench  composed  of  turpentine 
1  oz.  and  linseed  oil  3  oz.,  to  be  followed 
on  the  fourth  day  with  a  physic  of  Bar- 
badoes  aloes  1  oz.  Worms  usually  in- 
fest horses  not  in  good  condition,  and 
good  feeding  and  tonic  medicines  to  stim- 
r.late  the  appetite  should  follow  the 
vermifuge  treatment. 


STOCK  BEETS. 


To  the  Editor:  1  have  adobe  soil  with 
plenty  of  water  for  irrigation.    The  sur- 


HALL'S  SQUIRREL  POISON 


READ  THIS 


•■JratetnUV        '^^^.V^J,,  I'.'fn-A^ 


(  lipping  from  8.  1'.  Chronicle,  Feb.  2."),  1910. 


IS  NOT  THE  ORDINARY  KIND 

This  Ls  a  poison  prepared  hy  .special  iimchinery,  with  a 
hard,  sweet  coating^,  singularly  attractive  to  the  animal,  and  is 

A  Remarkably  Efficient  Exterminator 

sold  and  used  successfully  for  20  years.     It  is  no  experiment. 

The  iTiost  economical  to  use,  becau.se  the  most  certain, 
TIME  SAVED  LABOR  SAVED  MONEY  SAVED 

Don't  waste  time  and  money  by  tryln>f  new  exterminators, 

HALL'S  INSURES  RESULTS 

Sold  i)y  Druggists  aud  (ieneral  Merchandl.-e  Stores. 

DISTKIHUTORS  : 

Langley  6  Michaels  Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


l/jVPEiV  SIOCY.  FARM 

DRAFT  HORSES,  mO  to  1800  Pounds 

MISSOURI  JACKS 
REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 

FOR  S/\LE.    FOR  PHRTICUURS  ADDRESS 

Linden  Stock  Farm,  Linden,  Cal. 

Or  JO'f  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


100  SHORT-HORN  BULLS 


KING  EDWARD'S 
GET 
Won  32  Prizes 
at 

State  Fair 
Sacrame  nto 
l»iO 


IN  SINGLE  OR  CARLOAD  LOTS 

These  Bulls  are  range  bred  and  sired  by  calves 
of  King  Edward,  Hillcrest  Hero,  and  other  \>r\7.e 
hulls.    For  further  particulars  write  to 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE 


Davis, 


Cal. 


15  Imported,  Thoroughbred  Short-Horn 

BULLS 


45  Imported,  Shropshire  Yearling 

RAMS 


All  Registered  All  Registered 

Few  Choice  Young  Poland-China 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES 


ROSELAWN  STOCK  FARM,  T.  B.  Gibson,  Owner 

WOODLAND,  VOID  COUNTV,  CAl. 


F>ratt's  A.nirrtal  and  The  best 
F»otiltpy  Regulators  **"  «»»« 


G  &  S  AXLE  GREASE — so  years  of  satisfaction. 
H  &  L  AXLE  GREASE— for  60  years  in  constant  useV 

THE  ONLY  PERFECT  LUBBICANTS 

Use  only  one-fourth  of  what  you  would  use  of  any  other. 

WHIXXIER    GOBURN  COi 

.  San  F>ancIsco  IVfanufacturcrs 


AGENXS  WEAXHERPROOF-  COIVIPO  ROOFIIMG 
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H.H.H, 

•rse  Medioii 


READY 

ron 
EMERGENCIES. 

LINIMENT 


SmiD  BE  IN  EVERY  HOME 
ASA  SArC-OUARDACAmr 
SORE  THROAT,  SWELLINGS. 
SPRAINS.  RHEUMATISM. 
NCUfiAL6IA.  JTIFFJOINTS,  LAMENEii. 
STOMACH  CRAMPS ,  DIARRHOEA  .  Etc. 

THE  STOCKMAN \S '5TA-ND  BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  U5ES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


\%'lc  PROTEIN  and  10  ;  FAT 
Cows,  Calves,  Poultry 

ALL  FARM  ANIMALS 

Highly  recommended  by  all  authori- 
ties.    The   U.   S.   Agricultural  Depart- 
ment  says:    "It   is  almost  without  an 
equal  as  a  concentrated  feed." 
Sold  by  Uealrrn.    Auk  for  l.iternturr. 
PACIFIC  OIL  MILLS,  SEATTLK. 


PERCHERONS  AND  BELGIANS 

I.o.s  .\ltos  ."^tock  Karni,  e.slahlish.-d  for 
lire. ding  Willi  a  choice  selection  of 
piire-l)red,  imported,  registered  stal- 
lions and  niari'S  with  pedigrees  run- 
ning into  the  best  blood  lines.  All  of 
till'  big  draft  type,  first  class  in  every 
way.  .Some  of  the  stallions  and  mares 
reach  a  ton  in  weight. 

Now  reatly  for  Hale,  a  few  selected, 
coming  three-year-old  and  one  coming 
four-year-old  .stallions.     All  registered. 
Tliese    colts   are   tine    in  conformation, 
.size,    bone    and    disposition    and  give 
grc'at   promise.     They   can    he   seen  at 
(lie  barn  near  the  station  at  I.,os  Altos. 
Address 
LO.S  ALTO.x  .STiK'K  F.\KM 
LoH  .4Ito8.  I'al. 
Ranches  at  Las  Altos  and  near 
Mt.  View. 


mCk^tl  COPHER  TRAP 


Small,  simple,  sure.  .\t  all  dealers.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  handle  same,  send  'JO  cents  In 
stamps  and  mention  yourdealer's  name  and 
get  sample  by  mal',  postage  paid,  at  special 
rates.    Manufactured  by 

Z.  A.  MACABEE,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 


I'OMTIOX  \VA\Ti:i) — Hy  ereinnery  un<l 
ilHlryniiin;  Iiiim  hull  i»\  er  1!0  >'ellrM*  I'xperl- 
enee  In  liuttrr  und  elieeHeniakInK ;  nlile  lo 
turn  <»ut  HrNf-elllHN  KoodM;  %«i»iilii  ueeept 
poMltlon  f(»  take  ehurfce  <if  ilalry  raaeb. 
Addrru  Box  35,  I'arlllc  Rural  Prpsa 
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Warrantod  to  GIva  Sattmfactlon. 

GombauH's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hook, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Kingbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  itjs  invaluable. 

TSvery  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  give  Batlsfaetion.  Price  $1,60 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggistSj  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
its  use.  tySend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0, 


Self  -  Regulating 


STRENGTH 

DURABILITY 

ECOIMOMY 

Mail  orders  .a  specialty. 

Catalog  with  Factory  Prices  free. 


CALIFORNIA  ANCHOR  FENCE  CO. 

822  East  Main  St.. 
STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA 


Cutter's  Antlirax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  Kiven  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  ol 
California  stockmen  because  they  Kive 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  oui 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

p.  0.  Box  257.  BERKELEY.  CAL. 


TULARE   LAKE  STOCK  FARM. 


REGISTERED 


Jacks  and  Jennets  For  Sale. 

We  breed  the  Best.   Don't  write — come  and  See. 
We  can  show  you. 

.JA.S.  W.  McCORD, 

Hanfopd.  Cal. 


HARNESS 
SADDLES 
HORSE 
COLLARS 

They  Last  Longer 

The  only  sure  way  to  get  a  HOME 
Industry  Harness  Is  to  look  for  the  Hercules  stamp. 
Made  by  W.  DAVIS  &  SONS,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Your  Dealer  has  our  Catalogue 


REDWOOD  TANKS 

Direct  to  consumer.  can  save  you  from  10% 
to  209i).  A  large  stock  on  hand.  Quick  delivery. 
Egg  cases,  Eucalyptus  Nursery  Boxes.  Fruit 
Boxes  and  Trays  o  all  kinds. 

R.    F  WILSON 

Telephone  2957  Stockton.  Cal. 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  seni 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me 
chanical  movements  and  full  Informatlou 
about  Patents,  Caveats,  Trademarks,  an* 
Infringements. 

DBWBT,  STRONG  *  CO., 
110i-«    Merchants    Bxckanga  BldC- 
FraaeiM*.   BatabUslitd  UN. 


face  water  in  sumnier  is  about  seven  feet 
from  tlie  surface.  And  1  would  like  to 
know  which  in  your  opinion  would  be 
the  more  profitable  crop  to  grow  for  hog 
feed,  stock  beets  or  mangels.  Also,  what 
varieties  would  be  likely  to  succeed  the 
best  here.  Si'b.scriber. 
Sunnyvale. 

Mangels  are  stock  beets;  the  long  red 
mangel  being  chiefiy  grown.  The  shorter, 
more  globular  "tankards"  are,  however, 
satisfactory.  All  the  poi)ular  kinds  ought 
to  do  well  with  the  conditions  you  de- 
scribe. Consult  the  catalogues  of  seeds- 
men advertising  In  the  Pacikic  Rur.m. 
Pkkss. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 


A.  G.  Glenn,  of  the  Glenmeade  Stock 
Farm,  near  Winters,  will  leave  shortly 
for  the  East  to  purchase  blooded  stock 
for  his  ranch. 

Warren  Hord,  of  San  Francisco,  re- 
cently purchased  of  the  Glenmeade  Stock 
Farm  a  Percheron  stallion,  two  jacks, 
several  mules,  and  a  band  of  registered 
Shroi)shire  sheep.  All  have  been  shipped 
to  the  Linden  Stock  Farm  by  Mr.  Hord. 

The  .1.  H.  Harlan  Co.,  of  Woodland, 
recently  sold  registered  Short-horn  bulls 
to  the  following  i)arties:  G.  A.  Ware, 
Williams;  .T.  Caples,  .Jr.,  Elk  Grove;  H. 
Bowring,  Woodland. 

T.  B.  Gibson,  of  the  Roselawn  Stock 
Farm  at  Woodland,  re|)orts  recent  sales 
as  being  very  good.  Poland-China  boars 
have  been  sold  to  Otis  Wilbur,  of  Davis; 
T.  H.  Ramsey,  at  Red  Bluff;  Los  Angeles 
County  Farm;  Norman  Miller,  Berkeley; 
Crank  &  Griffes,  Woodland;  1.  L.  Borden, 
San  Francisco;  Harry  Cash,  Montague; 
B.  F.  Clark,  Turlock;  Wm.  Browning, 
Woodland;  W.  E.  Ward,  Bradley;  M. 
Hickman,  Cottonwood;  G.  .7.  Kerry, 
Kirksville;  H.  H.  Gable,  Woodland;  L. 
A'.  Walton,  Yuba.  W.  L.  Wallace,  of  Ca- 
pella,  bought  a  boar  and  a  Short  horn 
bull.  M.  Elburg,  of  Live  Oak,  also  pur- 
chased a  bull,  three  cows,  one  boar,  and 
eight  sows.  Thos.  Langenour,  of  Wood- 
land, got  two  boars. 

A  work-horse  show  is  to  be  held  at 
Chico  on  April  29. 

J.  W.  Bell,  of  Modesto,  recertly  pur- 
chased the  2400-acre  ranch  of  Dr.  E. 
Northcott  neai'  Hoi)land,  and  will  ijlant 
out  part  to  alfalfa,  and  stock  the  range 
with  cattle. 


DAIRY  NOTES. 

The  Los  Angeles  health  department 
was  recently  voted  $200  to  defray  the 
expense  of  a  milk  inspector,  who  will 
go  to  Tulare  and  San  Luis  Obisi)0  coun- 
ties and  investigate  the  condition  of  the 
dairies  in  those  sections  which  are  fur- 
nishing milk  to  that  city. 

Lutz  Bros,  have  secured  control  of  the 
creamery  at  Sanger,  and  will  place  Ted 
Nix  in  charge.  The  new  owners  expect 
to  have  the  creamery  in  successful  daily 
operation  soon. 

The  milk  and  cream  industry  in  the 
Sarnia  district  of  Ontario,  Canada,  has 
been  greatly  benefited  by  the  change  in 
the  tariff  law  which  passed  in  1909.  Prior 
to  the  lowering  of  the  duty  on  Canadian 
milk,  none  was  sent  into  the  United 
States,  while  in  1910  more  than  172,000 
gallons  were  sent  to  Michigan  which 
brought  70c.  per  gallon.  The  average 
paid  for  butter-fat  was  27c.  It  cost  the 
Michigan  ci-eameries  an  average  of  4c. 
per  pound  of  butter-fat  for  carriage  and 
duty  to  bring  the  milk  to  the  factory. 
It  is  thought  that  imports  will  be  much 
heavier  in  1911. 

S.  D.  England  and  Carson  Reid  re 
cently  purchased  the  ice  |)lant  at  Recd- 
ley  and  are  arranging  to  start  a  cream- 
ery there  which  is  to  be  ready  to  operate 
by  July  15. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


\\.  A.  1<X)KBES,  BOX  746,  SACHAMKNTU. 
lias  Hrranged  with  eitlier  of  two  Eastern 
.iiidge.s  to  locate  and  deliver,  on  orders, 
livi-  stoi'k  of  any  description.  All  cattle 
t n i I  iMi i i II  tested;  six  mixed  cars  landed 
.siTice  till-  first  of  the  year  and  buyers  de- 
liK'ited;  prices  lower  tlian  those  current 
on  the  same  grade  of  stuff;  carloads  of 
Holsteins  and  Shropshire  sheep  a  spe- 
(■ialt.v;  references  and  correspondence 
solicited. 


FOR  SALE — Nine  recently  imported  pure- 
bred Duroc-Jersey  gilts,  more  or  less 
lieavy  with  pig;  for  sale  at  prices  which 
will  enable  you  to  enter  the  pure-bred 
l)usiness  with  the  breed  of  hogs  most 
popular  in  the  corn  belt;  satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  back. 
W.  A.  FORBES,  Box  746,  Sacramento. 

lOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns;  milk  strain.  Hign  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma.  Cal. 

PURE-BRED  SHORT-HORNS,  Poland- 
Cliina  hogs,  and  Shropshire  slieep.  Rose- 
lawn  Stock  Farm,  Woodland,  Cal. 


PAICINES  RANCH  CO.,  Paicines,  San 
Benito  county.  Cal. — Young  Percheron 
stallions  for  sale. 


POLLED  JERSEY  CATTLE— Some  on  Pa- 
cific coast.  Chas.  S.  Hatfield,  Secretary, 
Springfield,  Ohio. 


HENRY  WHEATLEY,  Napa,  Cal. — Breeder 
and  importer  of  Shires  and  Percherons. 

,V,  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal.  Jerseys. 
Service  Bulls  and  Bull  Calves  for  sale. 


SWINE 


FOUR  OAKS  STOCK  CO.,  breeders  of 
Berksliire  and  Hampshire  hogs  and  Im- 
porter Hampshire  Down  sheep.  Wood- 
land, Cal. 

THOROUGHBRED  MULEPOOT  AND 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS.  California  Hog  & 
Land  Co..  Calistoga. 

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  .San  Joaquin  Co.. 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 


The  Boss  Tree  Protcclor 

Made  of  Yucca  Palm 

Is  cheap,  durable,  and 
quickly  put  on  tlie  tree.  It 
prsvents  rabbits  from  de- 
stroying your  trees.  A  sure 
protection  against  frost, 
sunburn,  grasshoppers  or 
dry  winds.  Can  be  easily 
moved;  will  last  for  years. 
Send  for  samples. 


Price 

Per  1000 

10  in.  long,  7  in.  wide,  $9.50 
12  in.  long,  7  in.  wide,  10.50 
14  in.  long.  7  in.  wide,  11.50 
16  in.  long,  7  in.  wide,  13.00 
18  in,  long,  7  in.  wide,  14.50 
24  in,  long.  7  in.  wide,  17.00 
30  in.  long.  7  in.  wide.  20.00 

YUCCA  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


1380  Willow  Street, 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Tor  Field  Fencing 

ARBO 


.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshlres;  also 
Short-horns. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 
Both  sexes.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton,  Cal. 

CALIFORNIA   NURSERY  CO.,   Niles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 


H.  B.  WINTRINGHAM,  Middletown,  Lake 
Co..  Cal.    Breeder  of  Tamworths. 


STUDARUS  &   CUNNINGHAM,   Mills,  Cal. 
Registered  O.  I.  C.  swine. 


STEEL5^ 
 f  POSTS ^ 

CHEAPER  THAN  WOOD  ly 
iJ^"'^'^  AMERICAN  STEEL  POST  CO.  CATALOGUE 

Violet  and  Santa  Fe,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


Bend  for  Ratsln  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FVESNO  CALIFORNIA. 


HONEY 
BEES 


HIVE 
MONEY 


PHOENIX  TOOL  &  VALVE  COMPANY,  245  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


ERICKSON'S  PATENT  EXTERMINATOR 

A  CtRTRIDGE  CHARGED  WITH  DEATH— rosltivily  thi  mosl  (ffectivi  metliod  l(nowii  for  •itirminating 
mmmm  ■  4%  CnDllCDO  burrowing  pests.  Better  than  poison,  for  It  Is  ibiolutely 
■#11  I  ■  1  DUrnCna  safi  and  acts  only  on  pests  ttiat  burrow.  Tests  made  by 
H  III   ^  <./N...>.p>i-i  n  the  Department  of  Agriculture  resulted  inunqualil|ed  saf- 

lilLLU 


SQUIRRELS  Isfaction.  Awarded  llie  Grand  Prize  A.-Y.-P.E., Seattle, 
Simple,  s(fe,effective.  Send  for  booklet.  Sold  by  Dealers. 
It  not,  write  to  Hitt  Fireworks  Co.,  Seattle.  Wasti. 


For  Sale  By  DUPONT  POWDER  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Portland,  Seattle,  Spokane,  Denver  and  St.  Louis 


ASK   YOUR  DEAI.Klt  FOR 

EL  DORADO  COCOAIMUX   OIL  CA.KE 

CHICKENS    AND    IVIILK  COWS 

Cheapest  Food  In  the  IMarket  to-day.     It  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it, 

ADDKE.SS 

EL   DORADO   OIL  WORKS 

149  CALIFORNIA  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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DIXON  IRON  WORKS. 


THE  IMPERIAL 
LAND  GRADER 

The  only  grader  and  scraper  com- 
bined that  moves  earth  and  levels  the 
ground  perfectly  and  with  ease. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  MACHINERY 
REPAIRS  ON  SHORT  NOTICE. 


DIXON,  CAL. 
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MILK  FEVER  AND  ITS  TREAT- 
MENT. 


To  the  Editor:  Will  you  |)lease  tell 
me  what  causes  milk  fever  in  cows?  Is 
there  any  method  of  carina  for  cows  that 
will  prevent  it?  Also,  is  there  any  good 
lemedy  for  it  when  once  the  cows  have 
the  fever?  If  you  will  kindly  answer 
these  questions,  you  will  be  doing  me  a 
.ureat  favor.  Si  hhckiber. 

Lodi. 

We  have  previously  discussed  this  dis- 
ease and  its  treatment  in  detail,  but  pos- 
sibly there  are  among  our  new  subscrib- 
ers others  to  whom  the  facts  are  un- 
known. We  condense  them  from  the  writ- 
ings of  Dr.  ,1.  R.  Mohler  as  published  in 
a  bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture: 

Milk  fever  is  a  disease  of  well  nour- 
ished, plethoric,  heavy-milking  cows;  it 
occurs  during  the  most  active  period  of 
life  (fourth  to  sixth  calf),  and  is  char- 
acterized by  its  sudden  onset,  and  the 
complete  paralysis  of  the  animal  with 
loss  of  sensation,  and  by  following  closely 
the  act  of  calving,  or  parturition,  ter- 
minating in  a  short  time  in  recovery  or 
death.  One  attack  predisposes  the  ani- 
mal to  a  recurrence  of  the  trouble. 

Pkkdisi'o.sition  a.m)  Caisk. — Experience 
shows  one  of  the  most  prominent  pre- 
disposing causes  to  be  the  great  activity 
of  the  milk-secreting  structure,  namely, 
the  udder.  This  organ  is  most  active 
after  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  parturi- 
tion, and  this  is  the  time  of  life  when 
the  vast  majority  of  cases  occur.  The 
disease  is  almost  unknown  in  heifers 
with  the  first  calf,  and  decreases  in  fre- 
(luency  stsadlly  after  the  most  active 
milking  period  is  past.  Probably  of 
equal  importance  with  the  activity  of  the 
udder  in  producing  the  disease  is  the 
existence  of  a  plethoric  condition  of  the 
system,  the  result  of  excessive  feeding 
and  lack  of  exercise  before  calving.  Fat- 
ness is  only  of  importance  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  disease  in  so  far  as  it  tends 
to  increase  glandular  activity,  particu- 
larly of  the  udder,  and  because  of  the 
higher  state  of  plethora  of  the  fat  ani- 
mal. The  real  cause  of  the  disease,  how- 
ever, has  not  been  fully  demonstrated. 

SvMi-ro.Ms. — This  disease  in  its  typical 
and  most  common  form  is  comparatively 
easy  to  diagnose,  and  one  which  almost 
every  dairyman  knows  immediately  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  veterinarian.  It 
usually  comes  on  within  two  days  after 
the  birth  of  the  calf  and  is  practically 
never  seen  after  the  second  week.  In 
isolated  instances  it  has  been  observed 
a  few  days  before  calving.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  attack  there  is  usually 
excitement:  the  cow  is  restless,  treads 
with  the  hind  feet,  switches  the  tail, 
stares  anxiously  around  the  stall  or  walks 
about  uneasily.  She  may  bellow  occa- 
sionally, show  slight  colicky  symptoms, 
and  make  ineffectual  attempts  at  reliev 
ing  the  bowels.  These  symptoms  are 
rarely  recognized  by  the  owner,  but  they 
are  followed  within  a  few  hours  by  be- 
ginning paralysis,  indicated  by  a  stag- 
gering gait,  especially  in  the  hind  legs, 
and  by  weakening  of  the  knees  and  fet- 
locks in  front.  The  patient  now  becomes 
quieter,  the  gait  more  staggering  and 
weak,  and  finally  the  animal  goes  down 
and  is  unable  to  rise.  The  paralysis  by 
this  time  is  general,  the  calf  is  unnoticed, 
and  the  cow  lies  perfectly  quiet  with  the 
eyes  partly  closed  and  staring  and  show- 
ing a  complete  absence  of  winking  when 
the  eyeball  is  touched.  She  is  absolutely 
unheedful  of  her  surroundings,  and  flies 
may  alight  with  impunity  on  all  parts 
of  the  body  without  causing  the  slightest 
movement  to  dislodge  them.  While  down 
the  patient  assumes  a  very  characteristic 
I)osition.  The  head  is  turned  around  to 
the  side  (usually  the  left)  and  rests  on 


the  chest,  causing  a  peculiar  arching  of 
the  neck.  If  the  head  is  drawn  out 
straight,  it  immediately  flops  around 
to  the  side  again  when  the  force  is  re- 
moved. The  body  usiuiUy  rests  slightly 
to  one  side,  with  the  high  legs  extended 
forward  and  outward  and  the  forelegs 
doubled  up  in  their  normal  position. 

Tkeat.mknt. — In  the  administration  of 
medicine  by  the  mouth,  and  especially 
drenches,  great  care  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  fluids  from  getting  into  the 
larynx  and  from  there  into  the  lungs 
where  they  will  set  up  traumatic  pneii 
monia,  whicji  is  almost  invariably  fatal. 
In  case  the  throat  is  not  paralyzed  the 
drench  may  prove  of  value  and  should 
be  given  slowly  and  immediately  stopped 
at  the  first  sign  of  uneasiness  or  cough 
ing  on  the  part  of  the  animal.  While 
the  patient  lies  on  the  side  she  must 
raise  the  weight  of  her  body  at  each  in- 
spiration, which  is  very  exhausting,  and 
hypostatic  congestion  of  the  dependent 
lung  is  greatly  favored.  Consequently 
it  is  of  importance  that  the"  cow  should 
be  kept  i)ropped  up  on  the  breastbone  by 
means  of  bags  of  chaff  or  straw  placed 
against  her  side.  In  the  way  of  medic- 
inal treatment,  purgatives  may  be  given 
in  the  first  stage  of  the  disease  when 
the  animal  can  swallow,  with  the  precau- 
tions above  mentioned.  One  pound  of 
epsom  salts  and  2  ounces  of  creolin  dis- 
solved in  a  pint  of  water  will  prove 
beneficial.  The  rectum  should  be  emp- 
tied and  injections  of  1  to  2  gallons  of 
warm  water  given  to  stimulate  intes- 
tinal movements.  However,  the  normal 
movement  of  the  bowels,  once  lost,  is  ex- 
ceedingly hard  to  re-establish,  and  some- 
times all  efforts  in  that  direction  fail. 
The  urine  should  be  drawn  with  a 
catheter  or  by  pressure  on  the  bladder 
with  the  hand  in  the  rectum,  as  the 
bladder  is  i)aralyzed  and  unable  to  empty 
itself. 

(To  Be  Continued.) 


CUTTING  ALFALFA  FOR  STOR- 
AGE. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  been  cutting 
alfalfa  into  a  barn  for  two  seasons.  It 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  the  sides 
and  floor  tight,  and  it  is  easier  to  feed 
it  if  it  is  in  a  loft.  The  hay  is  best 
stacked  first,  and  must  be  thoroughly 
cured.  I  am  surprised  at  your  remarks 
regarding  artichokes.  They  are  surely 
good  hog  feed,  and  have  been  grown  suc- 
cessfully in  several  jilaces.  Mr.  Robbins 
of  Los  .\lamos  is  very  well  pleased  with 
them.  A.  Bai.focr. 

San  Francisco. 

[We  are  glad  to  have  these  points.  We 
would  be  delighted  to  have  an  account 
of  Mr.  Robbins'  experience:  how  long 
he  has  grown  artichokes  and  how  he 
handles  the  crop — or  does  he  leave  that 
wholly  to  the  hogs? — Eiiitor.] 


Rev.  .lohn  E.  Hummon,  a  Lutheran 
minister  from  Wisconsin,  has  closed  a 
deal  through  which  he  acquires  title  to 
3000  acres  in  the  rich  Cone  tract,  a  few 
miles  from  Red  Bluff.  Mr.  Hummon  rep- 
resents a  number  of  members  of  the  Luth- 
eran church  who  will  come  to  Tehama 
county  this  summer  and  make  their 
homes  on  the  land.  At  present  they  are 
residents  of  Wisconsin,  Nebraska,  Minne- 
sota, and  the  Dakotas,  and  number  about 
900  people. 


At  the  big  Towne  ranch  near  Pixley, 
Tulare  county,  last  week,  a  stock  sale 
was  held,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid 
of  some  of  the  cattle  and  horses  kept 
there,  that  more  attention  may  be  given 
to  breeding  hogs.  A  large  acreage  is 
being  set  out  to  alfalfa  and  hog-tight 
fences  are  being  built. 


JOHNSTON  MOWER 


POWERFUL  CUTTER 
LONG  LIVED 


Frame  the  widest — Pittnan  the  longest  used  on  any  mower.  There 
are  other  points  of  equal  importance.  They  save  dollars  to  Johnston 
users. 

.Ask  us  why  the  Johnston  is  the  be.st  mower  made. 

NEWELL  MATHEWS  COMPANY 

ESTABLISHED  1886 
LOi  ANQELES,  C\L.  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

manufacturers" 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR 
WATKR,  OIL.,  WINE, 
MINING  AND  CTANIDING 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  1 
Send  for  Trlnted  Matter 
PACTORIBSi 
SAN  FRANCLSCO,  CAL. 
PORTI-ANU,  ORE. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


WOOD  PIPE  FOR 
IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 
MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 
In.  to  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lay 
2  In.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
'.   New  Pipe  L'ataloKue  In  Preparation. 

OFFICBSi 
tl8  Market  St.,  Saa  FraacUe*,  CaL 
Keatoa  Station,  Portland,  Urr. 
4M  E^nltahlc  Bank  Rdg..  Lea  Aacrlra.  Ci 


BOXES  and  BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT   AND    VEGETABLE    BOXES   OUR  SPBK^IALTY. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCAIMXILE  BOX  CO. 


ZSl  BBRRV  MTRRRT  (Near  Foarth) 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


HARES  AND  RABBITS. 


To  the  Kdilor:  -Ki-stwhile  Cit.v  Dwell- 
er" should  stoi)  and  consider  before  mak- 
ing such  a  ranlt  statement  to  the  public 
about  rabbits.  In  the  beginning  the 
writer  mentions  jadirabbits,  later  on  he 
mentions  hares,  and  toward  the  end  he 
talks  of  all  grown  rabbits.  As  far  as 
the  talk  goes  on  jackrabbits  it  is  quite 
correct,  as  they  should  not  be  allowed 
to  go  into  market  for  the  reason  that 
they  are  diseased  at  certain  times  of 
the  year:  and  it  would  be  almost  impos- 
sible to  prevent  the  diseased  rabbits 
from  going  to  market  as  long  as  they 
were  marketed  at  all.  Therefore.  I  say 
that  they  should  not  be  sold  in  the  mar- 
ket at  any  time  of  year. 

But  I  will  say  that  the  Belgian  hares 
and  other  grown  rabbits  of  different  va- 
rieties are  the  cleanest  animal  there  Is 
on  the  market  today,  and  it  is  a  very 
rare  case  to  see  any  of  them  sick  in 
any  way.  In  fact,  you  never  see  a  dis- 
eased rabbit  where  they  are  half  way 
taken  care  of.  Where  other  edible  ani- 
mals would  get  sick  from  neglect,  the 
hares  keep  themselvas  in  good  condition. 


They  will  not  eat  everything  that  is 
thrown  into  them.  They  will  pick  out 
the  very  cleanest  and  choicest  grains  and 
greens  and  iiile  the  rest  up  in  a  corner, 
or  carry  it  to  their  box  and  make  a  nest 
out  of  it.  You  never  need  to  clean  the 
hares'  box,  as  they  will  clean  it  them- 
selves and  keep  it  clean.  Of  course,  you 
have  to  clean  their  coop  or  cage. 

Some  people  have  an  idea  that  hares 
are  a  dirty  animal.  If  anyone  does,  I 
would  like  for  him  to  get  a  pair  and 
try  them  out.  I  have  some  Belgian  hares 
open  to  the  public  for  inspection  at  any 
time,  and  as  a  sjiecial  favor  I  would  like 
to  have  "Erstwhile  City  Dweller"  come 
and  look  the  rabbits  over,  and  I  think 
when  he  gets  through  he  would  feel 
guilty  of  publishing  an  unexplained  and 
incorrect  item,  and  would  be  more  care- 
ful when  talking  of  rabbits. 

W'm.  Kk.mi.nkv. 

Livermore.  Cal. 

[Probably  Mr.  Kearney  is  the  only 
reader  who  thought  Belgians  were  in- 
volved in  a  discussion  of  the  character 
of  wild  game.  But  as  he  thinks  there 
might  be  such  a  connection,  we  gladly 
give  him  his  fling. — Editor.! 


March  25,  1911 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRbSb. 


Poultry  Department. 

Conducted  by  M.  Russell  James. 


COLDS  AND  ROUP. 


We  have  had  a  number  of  inquiries 
in  regard  to  the  handling  of  colds  and 
roup  among  fowls.  The  weather  this 
season  seems  particularly  conducive  to 
these  afflictions  where  fowls  are  not  prop- 
erly ijrotected  by  tight,  dry  poultry-houses 
sufficiently  roomy,  and  well  ventilated 
from  the  side  away  from  prevailing 
winds. 

At  this  season  the  poultryman  should 
go  into  his  poultry-house  after  the  fowls 
have  gone  to  roost,  prepared  with  a  sew- 
ing machine  oil-can  filled  with  coal-oil, 
a  cup  of  coal-oil  and  sweet  oil,  half  and 
half,  a  spoon,  and  a  clean  cloth.  Set- 
ting his  lantern  in  a  corner,  he  should 
remain  quiet  a  few  minutes  and  listen 
for  any  choking,  hiccoughing,  or  other 
evidences  of  colds  among  the  birds.  As 
soon  as  any  such  symptoms  are  discov- 
ered, he  should  cleanse  out  the  afflicted 
bird's  nostrils  by  injecting  coil-oil  into 
them  with  the  machine  can,  then  give 
a  spoonful  of  the  mixture,  and  wipe  with 
the  cloth  the  head  and  eyes  of  the  fowl; 
at  the  same  time  it  is  an  advantage  to 
rub  the  legs  with  the  oil.  Often  one 
such  treatment  will  head  off  the  cold. 
But  where  fowls  are  more  seriously  af- 
fected and  appear  droopy,  they  should 
be  removed  from  the  general  flock  to  a 
warm,  dry  coop  and  treated  once  or  twice 
a  day  till  relieved;  also  they  should  be 
fed  an  appetizing,  stimulating  mash  con- 
taining cooked  lean  meat  and  chopped 
raw  onions  and  made  hot  with  red-pepper 
pods.  Where  is  a  tendency  to  colds  in 
the  general  flock,  this  stimulating  mash 
should  be  fed  and  some  mild  disinfectunl 
put  into  the  drinking-water  for  the  entire 
flock.  This  may  be  either  a  spoonful  of 
Douglas  mixture  to  each  gallon  of  water 
or  a  piece  of  copperas  the  size  of  a 
small  marble,  or  sufficient  permanganate 
of  potash  to  make  the  water  pink. 

Where  the  colds  have  been  neglected 
till  they  have  got  into  the  roupy  stage, 
or  where  they  have  been  virulent  from 
the  start,  the  proper  cure  is  the  hatchet. 
Always  in  genuine  roup  there  is  the  of- 
fensive and  penetrating  roupy  odor,  and 
when  this  is  in  evidence,  the  sooner  the 
fowl  is  killed,  its  body  burned,  and  the 
poultry  quarters  disinfected  with  fresh 
slacked  lime,  and  the  perches,  nests,  and 
vessels  wiped  with  coal-oil,  the  better 
for  that  poultryman  and  his  poultry. 
Sometimes  the  cold  holds  on,  and  a  mild 
form  of  roup,  known  as  chronic  roup, 
develops;  the  fowl  lives  on  indefinitely 
eats  ravenously,  and  may  even  lay  eggs. 
Such  a  fowl  is  a  menace  to  the  flock; 
in  fact,  it  is  a  roup  culture  and  spreads 
the  disease  in  a  more  active  form  among 
the  less  hardy  of  the  birds.  In  all  poul- 
try diseases  where  there  is  not  an  im- 
provement in  the  fowl  after  a  week  or 
ten  days  of  doctoring,  the  only  safe 
course  is  the  hatchet  cure.  Novices  in 
the  business  disregard  this  advice,  but 
no  experienced  poultryman  dallies  with 
disease. 

In  the  treatment  of  swell-head,  or 
where  one  wants  to  doctor  for  roup,  the 
above  is  as  good  as  any.  Where  it  does 
not  seem  effective,  change  to  permangan- 
ate of  potash  instead  of  coal-oil.  Make 
the  drinking-water  a  claret  color  and  use 
a  stronger  solution  for  a  dip.  Open  the 
fowl's  beak  and  hold  its  head  under  the 
solution  for  a  second,  rinsing  out  the 
throat  and  nostrils  thoroughly.  Repeat 
this  morning  and  evening  until  relieved. 
For  diphtheria  or  croup  peroxide  of  hy- 
drogen is  considered  the  best  remedy. 
Dilute  half  with  water  and  apply  to  the 
diseased  surface  as  long  as  bubbles  form. 


With  an  atomizer  force  a  little  into  the 
nostrils.  Powdered  burnt  alum  blown 
into  the  throat  and  nostrils  through  a 
quill  is  another  remedy.  For  canker, 
have  the  druggist  prepare  a  solution  of 
4  grains  of  sulphocarbolate  of  zinc  to  1 
ounce  of  distilled  water.  Paint  the  can- 
ker spots  with  this,  night  and  morning; 
also,  use  powdered  sulphur  and  charcoal 
in  the  mash;  a  teaspoonful  of  each  to 
every  pint  of  mash. 


DIGESTION  EXPERIMENT  WITH 
POULTRY. 


An  important  bulletin  has  just  been 
issued  by  the  Maine  Experiment  Station 
on  the  above  subject.  There  had  been 
nothing  definite  ascertained  (the  "bal- 
anced ration"  craze  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding) in  regard  to  the  digesti- 
bility of  foods  with  poultry,  and  the 
nutrients  they  require  were  determined 
approximately  as  compared  with  the  re- 
quirements of  other  animals.  The  work 
of  the  Maine  Station  the  past  year  has 
been  to  obtain  something  definite  in  this 
direction  as  relating  to  fowls. 

The  digestibility  of  American  feeding 
stuffs  has  been  studied  quite  extensively 
with  horses  and  hogs,  but  as  yet  only  a 
few  experiments  in  this  country  have 
l)een  made  with  poultry.  It  is  obvious 
that  such  studies  are  desirable  on  ac- 
count of  their  practical  importance  and 
the  growing  demand  for  information  in 
regard  to  the  care  and  management  of 
fowls  which  has  come  with  the  great 
increase  in  the  poultry  industry  in  re- 
cent years.  A  few  years  ago  the  great 
bulk  of  the  eggs  and  poultry  which  sup- 
plied our  markets  was  produced  by  farm- 
ers who  let  their  hens  run  at  large  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  picking  up 
their  feed  in  the  fields  and  pastures,  sup- 
)lemented.  perhaps,  by  a  feed  of  corn  at 
aight.  But  today  when  great  plants  are 
established  carrying  thousand  of  birds, 
only  the  most  careful  and  scientific  meth- 
ods of  handling  and  feeding  will  make 
the  business  profitable.  Several  of  the 
Experiment  Stations  have  considered 
luestions  of  poultry  nutrition,  and  much 
'/aluable  information  has  been  gained 
through  feeding  experiments  for  growth, 
?gg  i)roduction.  etc.,  but  the  absence  of 
definite  standards  and  coefficients  of  di- 
gestibility of  different  foods  for  this  class 
of  animal  has  been  a  serious  drawback 
to  the  best  work.  The  abundant  data 
available  for  other  classes  of  farm  ani- 
mals might  possibly  be  used  to  good  ad- 
vantage with  poultry,  but  the  structure 
of  the  alimentary  canal  of  birds  is  quite 
different  from  that  of  herbiverous  ani- 
mals: consequently  the  digestive  capacity 
may  be  different. 

CONCLUSION'S. 

The  results  obtained  indicate  that  the 
digestion  coefficients  of  most  nutrients 
for  poultry  are  not  materially  different 
from  other  farm  animals.  Unlike  rumi- 
nants, however,  they  digest  very  little 
crude  fiber,  hence  a  coarse  fodder  carry- 
ing much  of  this  material  is  of  but  little 
value  to  them.  The  nutrients  of  wheat 
do  not  seem  to  be  as  well  handled  as 
most  other  concentrated  grains,  the  ether 
extracts  showing  a  particularly  low  co 
efficient.  Likewise  bran,  one  of  the  wheat 
offals,  shows  low  digestibility  in  organic 
matter,  ether  extract,  and  nitrogen  free 
extract.  Its  bulky  and  coarse  condition 
has  brought  it  into  much  favor  to  feed 
with  more  concentrated  materials,  and  it 
often  makes  as  much  as  50  per  cent  of 
the  mixtures  used  for  mashes.  The  mix- 
tures of  equal  parts  cornmeal  and  fine 
cut  clover  used  in  the  experiments  was 
sufficiently  bulky  to  feed  with  concen 
trates,  was  more  digestible,  and  at  pres 
ent  prices  more  economical  than  bran ; 
providing,  of  course,  the  poultryman  pro 
duces  his  own  clover,  which  he  should  do. 


An  exclusive  diet  of  wheat  has  a  derang- 
ing effect  upon  the  digestive  system  of 
the  birds. 

Next  week  we  shall  make  some  further 
extracts  of  results  obtained  and  conclu- 
sions arrived  at  from  the  experiments. 


Euus  ANU  Daiky  PKonucTs. — In  the  20 
years  ending  with  1900  the  population 
of  the  United  States  increased  by  50  per 
cent,  but  in  the  same  time  the  produc- 
tion of  eggs  increased  by  89  per  cent. 
There  was  a  still  greater  increase  in 
the  production  of  milk  per  capita.  Mean- 
while the  United  States  has  practically 
ceased  to  be  an  exporter  either  of  eggs 
or  dairy  products.  The  increased  pro- 
duction has  been  entirely  absorbed  in 
the  home  market. 

POULTRY. 


WAYSIDE  POULTRY  YARDS,  Petaluma, 
Cal.— HATCHING  EGGS  from  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns.  Buff  Orpington.s,  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  Light  Brahmas  and  Hou- 
d&ns.  $6  per  100.  EXHIBITION  MAT- 
INGS  of  White  Leghorns  and  Black 
Bantams,  $5  per  15;  $7.50  per  30.  Ad- 
dress Carl  Gregory,  Manager. 

OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS,  149D,  Cali- 
fornia St. — Established  40  years.  Stand- 
ard bred  poultry.  White  Orpingtons,  R, 
I.  Reds,  Brd.  Rocks,  White  Leghorns. 
Agency  Norwich  Automatic  Feeder  and 
Automatic  Water  Fountain;  the  best  de- 
vices ever  offered  to  the  poultry  raiser. 
Send  for  circulars. 

PIONEER  POULTRY  YARDS— Standard 
bred  Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  Buft 
Cochins,  R.  I.  Reds,  Houdans,  Black  Mi- 
norcas,  Cornish  Fowls,  Brown  Leghorns, 
Bronze  turkeys,  peacocks,  guineas  and 
Rouen  ducks.  Address  W.  A.  FRENCH. 
545  W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cat 


S.  C.  B.  MINORCA  EGGS  for  hatching  at 
$6  per  100;  can  fill  large  orders;  12  yards 
large  beautiful  hens,  excellent  layers;  a 
few  young  roosters  left  at  $3  each. 
Black  Beauty  Poultry  Yards.  Dixon,  Cal. 


MAMMOTH  WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS 
— Eggs  for  hatching,  $5  per  13  eggs;  fine 
large  vigorous  stock,  not  related;  no 
stock  for  sale.  Mrs.  A.  R.  Sutherland. 
Santa  Barbara.  Cal.,  R.  P.  D.,  No.  2. 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS— R.  L  Reds,  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks;  also  eggs 
for  hatching;  good  laying  strain.  Fair- 
mount    Hatchery,    Box    29  B,    R.    F.  D 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES— 221  egg  strain. 
Owner  first-prize  cockerel,  Oakland  and 
Petaluma  1909.  Eggs  $2  per  15.  H.  B. 
WINTRINGHAM,  Middletown.  Lake  Co, 
Cal. 

CHICKS,  10c. — Shipped  anywhere;  30  va- 
rieties; thoroughbred  chickens  and  eggs; 
free  circular.  Ingleside  Hatchery,  807 
Mt.  Vernon  Ave.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS  —  Eggs  for 
hatching,  $1  per  setting;  J2  for  30;  for 
50  or  more,  5c  each.  F.  L.  HUNT 
Lincoln  Ave.,  Napa,  Cal. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CoT^etaTuma 
Cal. — You  will  be  pleased  with  our  new 
Free  CATALOGUE.    Send  for  it. 

FREE     BOOK —  "  Poultry     Feeding  for 
Profit,"   on   application   to  Coulson  Co 
Petaluma,  Cal.,  Box  P. 

CARRINGTON  WHITE  LEGHORNS— Send 
for  circular.  Address  C.  B.  CARRING- 
TON, Hayward,  Cal. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS— Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels.  Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B. 
Morris,  Lodi,  Cal. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  BABY  DUCKS,  May  and 
.June.  T.  M.  Alexander,  460  33rd  Ave., 
San  Francisco. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart 
Clements,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage 
early  maturity. 


TWIN  OAKS  FARM— W.  H.  Bissell,  Pro- 
prietor, Livermore,  Cal. — Buff,  White 
Orpington. 

ORPINGTONS — White,  Buff,  stock,  eggs. 
Ellen  .Jacque,  3117  School  St.,  Fruitvale. 

HATCHING  EGGS— White  Leghorns.  Cir- 
cular 164.    A.  H.  Gregory.  Fruitvale.  Cal. 


THE  ARENBERG   BROODER  SFOVE 

Proven  to  be  the 
most  successful 
Brooder  Stove  on  the 
market.  Awarded 
gold  medal  for  most 
meritorius  California 
invention  at  Cali- 
fornia State  Fair. 
Sacramento,  Septem- 
ber, 1910.  Burns  dis- 
tillate; perfectly  sim- 
ple and  easy  to  manage.  Write  for  detallH. 
H.  F.  ARBNBERG.  Petaluma,  Cal. 


F.  BALDWIN'S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  from  Seattle  down; 
3;^  out  of  a  possible  prizes 
in  3  shows  this  season.  Bred 
as  layers  llrst.  Stock,  any 
age,  for  sale  at  reasonable 
prices.  Kegs  $6  and  -JIO  per 
100.  Settings  ¥2  up.  Send 
for  new  Iree  lolder  and  prices. 

Isl  MIel,  A.  r.  P.  Ex.      49  WisliiiiElon  Ave  ,  San  Joie,  Cal. 


THOROUGHBRED  BUFF  LEGHORNS 

Proven  winter  layers;  «00  hrns  ftelccted 
by  Hog'an  NyMteni,  In  breeding:  yards. 

Chleks,  ?10  per  100.  Orders  taken  only 
for  May  and  June  delivery. 

EggH  for  hatehlng.  $.'>  per  .^100;  iftl  per 
setting. 

R.  M.  HEMPEI,, 
R.  F.  D..  No.  1,  I.athrop,  Cal. 


Eyg  City  Hatchery 

Orders  booked  for 
spring  delivery  o  f 
baby  ehieks.  Our 
speeialties  are  Rhode 
Island  Re<ls  and  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns. 

W.  I..  SALES, 
722  3rd  St..  Petaluma. 


SftUABS    r.W.    DEMAND  irNMMITED! 
Pure  Belgian  Carneau,  #15  a  dozen  and 
up;  Homers,  ^L.'O  a  pair..   Address  W.  A. 
BOI.TOIV,  Healdsburg,  Cal. 

LOOK  & HERE 


MAKE 

EXTRA 

MONEY 


SEEDS  ^ 
RIGHT 


Sow  Seeds  Evenl;^- 
Pepfectly— Quickly 

Here's  the  famous  Thompson  Wheelbarrow  Seeder 
that  has  meant  better  stands  of  alfalfu, clover,  tim- 
othy, red  top,  orchard  g:ra£ia.  blue  prass.  etc.,  for 
Dearly  forty  years.  Over  200,000  now  In  use— all 
Diaklng  bi^  money  by  Increayliif?  crops  and  saving 
eeed.  Sows  most  uniformly  and  economically,  cov- 
ers all  pround  evenly— never  wastes  seed.  Bows 
anv  amount  to  the  acre,  fawt  or  slow— ?0  to  50  acres 
a  day.  Hopper  carried  close  to  the  ground— wind 
does  not  affect  the  work  of 

Thompson's  Wheelbarrow  Seeder 

Works  equally  well  on  roufrh  or  smooth  ground, 
Lastsa  lifetime  but  quickly  pays  for  Use!  f.  Periectly 
balanced.  Made  1  n  t; ver  y  sty  leiLud  size  to  meet  every 
condition,  There's  a  Thoinp.s()n  for  you  no  matter 
what  seed  or  how  many  acres  or  wliatquant  I  ty  to  the 
acreyou  kow.  Llirhti*st,strontreyta!id  mostd'urable. 
Welgh3  45  to50  pt»iin<ls  complete.  Lartre  wheel  runs 
easily.  Anybody  can  use  it.  A I  i^nbitcly  guaranteed. 

Send  nume  on  postal  now  tnr  complete  catalog 
Showin)?  m  iny  styN-n  and  sl^cti.  VVrtte  quick  if 
Interested  In  increased  protUs.  Address 

0.  E.  Thompson  &  Sons, 

Yps:lanti,  Michigan 


The  Milwaukee  Chain  Drive  Mower 

Smooth  Running,  Strong  and  Durable.  If 
you  cannot  find  it  at  .your  dealers,  write  us 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO.,  StocMon,  (al. 

Cataiogurs  mailed  on  request 


FEED  COULSON'S 
Poultry  Foods 

io  your  floek  from  slarl  lo  flnish. 
Coulson's  Speelnl  Ciilek  Food 
first  six  weeks. 

Coulson's  Growing  Chiek  Food 
second  six  weeks. 

Coulson's  Kgg  Food  nf  twelve 
weeks  and  after. 

Write  for  free  book.  "Poultry 
Feeding  for  I'roHt"  and  for  name 
4»f  our  nearest  dealer. 

COULSON  CO. 

Petaluma,  California. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 
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The  Home  Circle. 


How  Long. 

I  ome  knew  all  the  birds  that  came 

And  nested  in  our  orchard  trees; 
For  every  flower  I  had  a  name; 

My    friends   were   woodchiicks.  toads, 
and  bees. 
I  knew  where  thrived  in  yonder  glen 

What   plants   would   soothe   a  stone 
b-tiised  toe: 
Oh.  1  >as  learned  then — 

Bii'  rnat  was  very  long  ago. 

I  kncv  the  spot  upon  the  hill 

Wh%re  checkerberries  could  l)e  found: 

J  knew  the  rushes  near  the  mill 

Where   pickerel   lay   that   weighed  a 
pound. 

I  knew  the  wood,  the  very  tree. 

Where  lived  the  poaching,  saucy  crow; 
And  all  the  woods  and  crows  knew  nie. 

But  that  was  very  long  ago. 

Au(\.  ))ining  for  the  joys  of  youth, 

I  tread  the  old  familiar  spot, 
Onlx-  to  learn  this  solemn  truth — 

I  have  forgotten,  am  forgot. 
Yet  here's  this  youngest  at  my  knee. 

Knows  all  the  things  I  used  to  know; 
To  think  that  1  was  once  as  wise  as  he — 

But  that  was  very  long  ago. 

I  know  It's  folly  to  complain 

Of  whatsoe'er  the  fates  decree: 
""t  were  not  wishes  all  in  vain. 

I  teil  you  what  my  wish  should  be — 
I'd  wish  to  be  a  boy  again. 

Back  to  the  things  I  used  to  know; 
For  I  was,  oh,  so  hap|)y  then — 

But  that  was  very  long  ago. 

— Eugene  Field. 


An  Object  Lesson  in  Love. 

"Do  you  know  of  any  reason,"  he  said, 
"why  we  shouldn't  get  married?" 

"None  whatever,"  she  replied,  except — " 
"Except  what?" 

"Well,  we  might  not  be  suited  to  each 
other." 

They  were  sitting  under  a  large  um- 
brella looking  out  at  the  sea — all  alone. 
The  waves  washed  rhythmically  at  their 
feet.    He  smiled  confidently. 

"Of  course,  dear."  he  said,  "if  we're 
going  to  look  into  all  the  reasons,  why 
we  never  would  get  married.  But  if 
men  and  women  always  stopped  to  do 
that,  nothing  would  ever  be  done.  Is  it 
well  to  depend  upon  reasons?  Isn't  the 
fact  that  we  love  each  other  enough?" 

"No!" 

Her  eyes  dilated  with  keen  intelligence 
as  she  looked  at  him.  She  was  an  ex- 
tremely pretty  girl,  but  by  no  means  a 
doll.  College  had  i)ut  logical  lines  into 
her  features. 

"Not  necessarily,"  she  went  on.  "It  is 
well,  of  course,  to  be  blind  instruments 
of  impulse  up  to  a  certain  point.  But 
then,  one  must  exercise  one's  common 
sense.  Is  married  life  the  best  for  us 
both?  Is  it,  in  the  long  run.  conducive 
to  the  best  results?  I  should  say  this 
was  doubtful." 

"What  makes  you  think  so?" 

"Well,  my  dear  fellow,  look  about  you 
at  people  who  are  married.  Of  course, 
many  of  them  stick  to  it  from  force  of 
habit.  But  would  they  really  do  it  over 
again?  And  doesn't  the  romance  fade 
away?    Let  us  be  practical." 

"Never!"  he  exclaimed,  in  reply.  "I 
don't  believe  it.  And  what  is  more,  I 
think  1  can  prove  it  otherwise." 

"All  right.  If  you  can  give  me  a  single 
instance — " 

She  looked  at  him  full  in  the  face. 
She  put  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

"Believe  me,  dearest,"  she  said,  "it  is 
not  because  I  don't  love  you.  1  only  want 
to  be  sure  we  are  right." 


He  met  her  gaze  with  a  triumphant 
smile. 

"I  understand,  sweetheart,"  he  said. 
"Well,  now,  let  me  reassure  you.  1  do 
know  of  a  case,  and  so  do  you.  It's  right 
over  there." 

He  waved  his  hand  in  the  direction  of 
a  mass  of  rocks,  down  the  beach,  in  the 
opposite  direction  from  the  hotel. 

"Who's  there?"  she  asked. 

"That  little  lady  whom  we  both  like 
so  much — Mrs.  Spencer— and  her  hus- 
band. I  saw  them  stroll  out  there  a  few 
minutes  ago.  They  are  sitting  behind 
that  rock.  You  know  what  an  ideal 
couple  they  are,  and  they've  been  mar- 
ried ten  years.  Every  one  in  the  hotel 
has  been  remarking  on  their  devotion. 
Don't  you  know  how  she  has  missed  him 
during  the  week-days  when  he  has  been 
in  town?" 

"There  may  be  nothing  in  it.  Per- 
haps— " 

"Exactly;  but  it  is  easy  to  find  out." 

She  looked  at  him  curiously.  He  had 
risen  and  was  shaking  the  sand  out  of 
his  coat. 

"What  do  you  propose  to  do?"  she 
asked. 

"Let  us  creep  up  behind  that  rock.  It 
is  a  perfectly  justifiable  proceeding,  con- 
sidering that  the  happiness  of  two  lives 
depends  upon  it.  Let  us  hear  what  these 
two — husband  and  wife  for  ten  years  and 
outwardly  happy — have  to  say  to  each 
other.  Could  there  be  any  better  test? 
If  all  the  romance  has  indeed  faded  out 
of  their  lives,  if  they  are  in  reality  act- 
ing a  i)art.  then  isn't  it  better  to  find 
it  out  now?    What  do  you  say?" 

He  held  out  his  hand  to  help  her  up. 
She  gave  him  hers. 

"You  are  right,"  she  exclaimed.  "It  is 
a  si)Iendid  opportunity,  and.  as  you  say, 
perfectly  justifiable." 

Slowly  and  stealthily  they  crept  up  to 
the  rocks  where  the  married  couple  w-ere 
concealed. 

They  sank  down  behind  a  rock  not  five 
feet  away  from  their  quarry,  whose  every 
word  could  be  distinctly  heard. 

Mr.  Spencer  was  smoking  a  cigar.  The 
faint  blue  line  of  smoke  rose  above  the 
rocks,  until  the  afternoon  breeze  caught 
it  and  blew  it  away  into  thin  air. 

"The  fact  of  the  matter  is,"  he  was 
saying,  "that  we  are  diametrically  o|)- 
posed  on  every  subject,  and  always  have 
been.  But  certainly  a  woman  ought  to 
yield  occasionally." 

Mrs.  Spencer  apparently  tossed  her 
head. 

"That's  a  particularly  pleasant  thing 
to  say  to  me,"  she  said,  "when  I've  done 
nothing  but  yield  all  my  life,  when  I 
might  have  been  something  if  I  hadn't 
been  kept  down  by  household  work." 

"Ha!"  Mr.  Sjjencer  laughed  derisively. 
"That's  great!"  he  exclaimed.  "I  like 
that!"  You  a  household  drudge!  Ha! 
What  are  you  doing  now  but  enjoying 
yourself,  and  me  ijaying  thirty  a  week 
for  your  board  while  I  swelter  in  town?" 

"Didn't  my  health  demand  it?  And 
why  did  I  need  the  change?  .Just  be- 
cause you,  sir,  made  so  many  demands 
upon  me." 

Mr.  Spencer's  voice  did  not  rise.  It 
had  evidently  been  trained  through  years 
of  experience. 

"That  is  a  fine  argument,"  he  exclaimed, 
"when  you  i)lay  bridge  I  wouldn't  dare 
say  how  many  afternoons  a  week.  And 
who  does  the  worrying  for  the  family  but 
me?  Who  has  to  i)ay  the  bills?  If  you 
would  only  look  at  things  from  my  stand- 
point occasionally,  perhaps  you  would 
view  things  differently." 

At  this  sally,  Mrs.  Spencer  apparently 
raised  her  eyebrows  significantly,  and 
then  smiled  her  most  satirical  smile. 

"Oh,  how  I  would  like  to  have  some  of 
those  people  at  the  hotel  who  think  you 
are  such  an  angel  just  see  you  now,"  she 


Good  Times  Cominy 

Young  Men  and  Women 
Wanted 

Hurrah!  California  gets  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition! 

Now  lets  to  business.    Things  will  hum. 

Millions  of  people  are  coming  to  Cali- 
fornia. 

Great  commercial  development  is  al- 
ready in  progress. 

The  unlimited  possibilities  and  bound- 
less opportunities  of  the  great  West  will 
be  seen  and  appreciated  as  never  before. 

All  California  will  be  prosperous,  and 
splendid  opportunities  will  be  open  to 
young  men  and  women  who  are  trained 
to  hold  responsible  positions. 

Get  a  business  education  and  prepare 
for  success.  Get  your  share  of  the  pros- 
perity that  is  coming,  by  training  your- 
self for  something  worth  while.  You  can- 
not begin  too  soon  to  plan  for  your  part 
of  this  onward  progress. 

The  Polytechnic  Business  College  is 
reaching  out  for  a  larger  enrollment.  It 
cannot  now  supply  the  demand  for  gradu- 
ates of  its  comi)lete  business  and  short- 
hand courses,  and  this  demand  is  con- 
stantly increasing. 

We  are  now  organizing  for  our  Spring 
and  Summer  Term.  During  the  months 
of  March  and  April  we  want  one-hundred 
young  men  and  women  to  enroll  and  pre- 
pare for  business  positions.  We  shall  re- 
quire fully  this  number  to  supply  the  in- 
creased demand  within  a  few  months. 

The  Polytechnic  Business  College  is 
helping  thousands  of  young  people  on  the 
road  to  success,  and  invites  you  to  join  its 
forces  and  take  advantage  of  its  oppor- 
tunities. 

May  we  send  you  our  catalogue?  It's 
free.  Address 

Polytechnic  Business  College 

306-t2th  St.,  OAKLAND,  CAL. 


MADELINE  MEADOWS 

Lassen  County 


Vou  caniiu'.  all'ord  to  buy  land  In  the  West 
without  llrst  looking  up  Madeline  Mead- 
ows lands. 

Irrigation  system  now  In  operation. 

-Vny  size  farm  you  may  want  under  gravity 
Irrigation  system. 

Total  price  Including  perpetual  water 
rights. 

$40.00  Per  Acre 

Nine  years'  time. 
Write  or  call  for  full  de. ailed  Inrormatlon. 

.■M)DKESS  AI,L  IKUOIHIBS  TO 

MADELINE  MEADOWS  LAND  6 
IRRIGATION  CO. 

4B3   IVfonadnock  Bulldlna 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


GET  A  RANCH  FROM  BATTLING 
NELSON  ON  EASY  PAYMENTS 

$350  $350  S350 

CaHh  nnil  ^Tt  each  iiKinth  liuyii  une 
of  tlioMe  hoiiutlfiil  rlrh  level  -M:-aere  Home 
Farnin  Id  the  LUerniore  Vulley.  \o  bel- 
ter ellmate.  no  Ix-tter  InDcl  for  a  profltahle 
IMiiiItr}-  raiieh.  Only  32  nilleM  from  Oak- 
Innd. 

THI.S  l,.\MJ  \VII,1,  UUl  Bi,l<:  IX  PBIC  K 
\\  iTHI\  THE  XEXT  3  YE.4RS. 

Bl  Y  NOW  A\D  MAKE  THE  PROFIT. 

F.  D.  BURR  CO. 

968  BROADWAY.  OAKLAND.  CAL. 


2335 -ACRE  RANCH 

FOR  SALE 


We  have  a  Stock  Ranch  of 
2335  Acres,  three  running 
streaiiLS,  two  barns,  two  houses, 
well  fenced,  rolling  hills,  good 
soil,  about  1500  acres  tillable, 
and  has  produced  as  high  as 
eighteen  sacks  of  wheat  per 
acre.  Four  miles  southwest  of 
Dunnigan,  Yolo  County. 

PRICE,  $18  PER  ACRE 

EASY  TERMS. 

Write  for  full  particulars  to 

WYATT  &  WILSON 

WINTERS 
Yolo  County,  •  Cal. 


ALFALFA  LAND 

Merced  County 

LET  THE  CROPS  PAV  FOR  YOUR  FARM 

We  will  sell  you  irrigated  land  in  our 
Merced  Colony  adjoininp;  the  city  lim- 
its of  Merced  on  a  crop  jjaynient  i>lan. 
Make  one  payment  in  cash,  then  the 
balance  of  the  purchase  i)rice  from  one- 
third  the  crop  each  year.  We  have 
confidence  in  the  |)roductivily  of  our 
land  or  we  could  not  make  this  propo- 
sition. If  you  have  equal  confidence  in 
yourself,  write  us  today  for  particulars. 

10  and  20  acre  tracts.   $100  to  )12S  per  acre. 

(Send  tbis  to  ub) 

Co-operative  Laud  &  Trnst  Co. 

595  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
( PUaie  tend  me  literature  on  your  Meiced  ColoDy) 

NAME  

ADDRESS  


MR.  RANCHER  OR  SPECULATOR 
HERE  IS  YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 
TO  SECURE  320  ACRES 
AT  A  BARGAIN. 

THE  BEST  PIECE  OF  LAND  IN  ALAMEDA 
COUNTY  FOR  THE  MONEY 

320  acres  rich  level  land  within  3  miles 
oi  Livermore  and  35  miles  ol  Oaltland. 
adapted  to  the  raising  ot  hay.  grain,  grapes 
and  altalla. 


FINE  FOR  SUBDIVISION 


185  Per  Acre      SSS  Per  Acre       $8i  Per  Acre 
ONE-TBIRD  CASH,  BALANCE  IN  i  YEARS 


F.  D.  BURR  CO. 

968  BROADWAY.  OAKLAND.  CAL. 


FARMERS  EDUCATIONAL  AND 
CO-OPERATIVE  UNION  OF  AMERICA 

AU  that  Its  name  Implies.  An  up-to-date  farm- 
ers organization  e.xtendlng  over  twenty-six 
States.  California  Ulvlson  now  well  established. 
Send  for  particulars  State  Secretary,  Farmers 
Union,  Box  68,  Imperial,  Cal. 


March  25,  1911 


PACII^IC  HURAL  PRESS. 


replied.  "You  didn't  talk  this  way  be- 
fore "we  were  married.  You  were  glad 
pnough  then  to — " 

j  'they  did  not  ]<sto\)  to  hear  any  more. 
By  mutual  consent  they  crept  back  to 
their  old  trysting  place.  Silently  he  put 
up  the  umbrella,  and  silently  they  sank 
down.    Then  he  turned  to  her. 

"There  you  are,"  he  said,  at  last. 
There's  a  before-and-atter  for  us.  Are 
you  convinced?" 

She  looked  at  him  solemnly. 

"Are  you?"  she  asked. 

He  i)ut  his  hands  out  and  took  hers. 

"Yes,  sweetheart." 

"Of  what?" 

He  raised  his  head  proudly. 

"I'm  convinced  that  man  is  an  ass.  He 
deserves  to  be  unhajjpy.  1  would  never 
make  a  mistake  like  that.  Now.  what  do 
you  think?" 

She  smiled  scornfully. 

"I  was  thinking  the  same  about  that 
woman,"  she  cried.  "What  an  awful 
hypocrite!  And  certainly  she  hasn't  the 
remotest  idea  of  how  to  manage  him  I" 

He  drew  her  over  toward  him  and  put 
his  arms  about  her. 

"Now  I  know  it's  all  right,"  he  said, 
"because  we  could  never  make  a  mistake 
like  that." 

And  she  raised  her  pretty  face  to  his, 
calmly  and  confidently. 

"Never!"  she  exclaimed. — Tom  L.  Mas- 
son. 

OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS'  DEPARTMENT. 


Conducted  by  M.  Russbxl  James. 

Duty. 

What  is  our  duty  here?    To  tend 
From  good  to  better — thence  to  best; 

Grateful  to  drink  life's  cup — then  bend 
I'nmurmuring  to  our  bed  of  rest; 

To  pluck  the  flowers  that  round  us  blow, 

Scattering  our  fragrance  as  we  go. 

— .1.  Bowring. 


A  Comanche  Princess. 


(Concluded.) 
The  day  of  the  grand  council  with 
the  Comanches  when  the  children  were 
to  be  delivered  over  to  their  tribe,  the 
commissioners  dressed  Maria  in  a  flam- 
ing red  calico  dress,  init  strings  of  glass 
beads  on  her  neck,  brass  rings  on  her 
arms,  a  wieath  of  prairie  flowers  on  her 
head,  tied  a  red  i-ibbon  about  her  smoothly 
plaited  hair,  and  painted  her  face  with 
Vermillion  until  she  looked  like  the  real 
Indian  princess  that  she  was.  It  gave 
no  pleasure,  however,  to  poor  Maria.  She 
was  a  lamb  dressed  in  flowers  for  the 
sacrifice. 

Finally  the  time  came  when,  in  the 
full  council.  Colonel  Eldridge  stood  hold- 
ing the  hands  of  the  two  children  in 
front  of  the  chief,  and  said  to  him  that 
as  an  evidence  of  the  desire  of  the  Great 
White  Father  (Houston)  to  make  peace 
and  be  friends  with  the  great  Comanche 
nation,  he  had  sent  these  two  children, 
captives  in  war,  back  to  their  people. 
After  these  words  he  attempted  to  place 
the  hands  of  both  into  the  extended  hand 
of  the  chief.  But  at  this  moment  the 
most  distressing  screams  buist  from 
Maria.  She  ran  behind  Colonel  Eldridge 
and  begged  him  for  God's  sake  not  to 
give  her  to  those  people;  to  have  mercy 
and  not  to  leave  her.  Then  the  poor 
child  fell  on  her  knees,  and  shiieked  and 
clung  to  him  with  the  madness  of  de- 
spair. 

A  deathlike  silence  prevailed  in  the 
council.  The  Indians  stood  by  in  stern 
stoicism;  the  voices  of  the  white  men 
were  silent  with  emotion,  and  nothing 
but  the  cries  of  the  poor  lamb  of  sacrifice 
pierced  the  distance  of  the  bloom-scented 
prairies. 

As  soon  as  possible  her  white  friends 


attempted  to  quiet  the  child.  Though 
the  comforting  words  were  spoken  in 
English,  they  were  evidently  understood 
by  all,  for  theirs  was  tne  language  of 
nature.  Their  efforts  being  useless,  the 
chief  spoke: 

"This  is  the  child  of  our  long-mourned 
chief;  she  is  of  our  blood;  her  aged 
grandmother  stands  ready  to  receive  her, 
but  she  has  forgotten  her  people.  She 
does  not  want  to  come  to  us,  and  if  the 
Great  White  Chief  only  sent  her  for  us 
to  see  that  she  is  fat  and  well  taken 
care  of,  tell  him  I  thank  him,  and  she 
can  go  back." 

This  was  an  opjjortunity,  and  General 
Bee  suggested  to  Colonel  Eldridge  to 
save  the  ohild.  But  though  the  latter's 
heart  was  bursting  with  grief  and  sym- 
pathy, his  sense  of  duty  told  him  his 
work  was  unfinished,  and  he  replied  to 
the  chief: 

"1  have  been  ordered  to  give  you  this 
child.  I  have  done  so;  my  duty  is  ful- 
filled. But  you  see  that  she  is  no  longer 
a  Comanche.  Child  in  years  when  taken 
from  you  by  the  stern  hand  of  war,  she 
has  learned  the  language  of  another  peo- 
l)le.  I  implore  you  to  give  her  to  me. 
and  let  me  take  her  to  my  home  and 
care  for  her  all  the  days  of  my  life." 

"No,"  said  the  chief,  "if  she  is  my 
child  I  will  keep  her!"  and  seizing  her 
roughly  by  the  hand,  he  swung  her  be- 
hind him  into  the  arms  of  the  old  grand- 
moter,  who  bore  her  sci'eaming  from  the 
tent. 

And  thus  the  princess  was  delivered 
to  her  people,  but  the  last  sound  the 
party  heard  on  leaving  that  Comanche 
cam])  was  the  wail  of  the  poor,  desolate 
child. 

Years  afterward  General  Bee  received 
a  message  from  Maria  and  sent  her  some 
presents  b.y  way  of  remembrance.  She 
had  l)ecome  the  main  interiireter  of  her 
nation,  and  often  met  our  peoi)le  in  coun- 
cil. So  it  ended  well.  She  became  an 
iustiument  of  good,  a  sort  of  fairy  prin 
cess  in  behalf  of  the  white  people,  and 
fulfilled  her  destiny  on  the  stage  of  action 
for  which  she  was  born. 


The  Prize  Winner. 

II  has  been  difficult  to  say  which  was 
the  most  interesting  letter  among  the 
letters  of  our  young  folks,  but  it  has 
finally  been  decided  that  the  prize  should 
go  to  Emma  Tamagni.  Now,  except  in 
one  point  this  little  girl's  letter  was  not 
more  interesting  that  the  others.  We 
think  our  young  friends  will  see  the  point 
at  once  and  will  be  glad  that  the  little 
girl,  who  is  i)lanning  to  start  a  poultry 
business  to  heli)  out  the  family  income, 
is  to  get  tne  eggs  from  pure  bred  stock 
as  a  starter  in  that  business,  and  will 
be  interested  in  Emma's  future  letters 
telling  of  her  trials  and  triumphs  in  the 
work. 

The  next  awards  for  helpful  and  in 
teresting  letters  to  this  department  will 
be  made  the  first  week  in  .Tune.  There 
will  be  two  i)rizes.  and  what  they  are 
will  be  announced  later  when  this  de 
partment  is  more  completely  organized 
and  all  of  our  young  folks  have  come 
into  the  circle. 


Letter  from  a  True  Native  Daughter. 

Roseville.  Cal.,  March  4,  1911. 
Dear  Editor:  In  reading  the  Young 
Folks  Department,  1  noticed  that  you 
want  us  to  write  letters  about  the  farm. 
I  live  on  a  farm  and  think  it  is  the  best 
of  all  places  to  live.  Our  farm  is  about 
one  and  a  half  miles  from  Roseville.  My 
father  also  has  another  large  farm  one 
mile  from  here.  We  have  10  acres  in 
almonds  and  70  acres  in  grapes;  we  also 
raise  apples,  pears,  peaches,  figs,  quinces, 
|ilums,  cherries,  prunes,  apricots,  oranges, 
lemons,    and    pomegranates.     We  have 


eight  horses  and  one  .Jersey  cow,  three 
pigs,  and  about  fifty  chickens.  Each  year 
we  laise  enough  vegetables  for  our  own 
use. 

1  am  ten  years  old  and  in  the  fifth 
grade  at  school.  I  help  with  the  house- 
work, and  I  can  climb  one  of  the  large 
oaks  in  front  of  our  house,  and  I  can  ride 
horseback,  too.  I  am  very  fond  of  books 
and  stories.  I  have  three  sisters  and 
three  brothers.  When  it  is  pleasant 
weather  my  brother  and  I  walk  to  school. 
There  were  two  large  new  schoolhouses 
built  in  Roseville  last  year. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  wildflowers 
around  here — poppies,  creamcups,  blue- 
bells, larkspurs,  buttercups.  In  our  rose 
garden  there  are  twenty  different  kinds 
of  roses.  I  think  the  rose  the  queen  of 
flowers. 

Roseville  is  the  largest  city  in  Placer 
county.  The  railroad  built  it  up  in  three 
years.  I  think  California  the  best  place 
in  the  world  to  live.  I  would  not  live 
any  place  else.  Yours  truly, 

Florence  Siiklliious. 


THE  HAMLIN  SCHOOL 

'2'239   Paclflo   Ave.,   Snn  FranclNco 
A   Bonrding   and   Day  School 
for  GIrlH 

Accredited  by  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, by  Leland  Stanford  Junior  Uni- 
versity, and  by  Eastern  colleges.  Spe- 
cial courses  in  study  are  also  offered. 

L,essons  in  Drawing  and  Painting, 
Elocution,  Vocal  and  Instrumental 
Music. 

A  course  of  lessons  on  Harmony  is 
given  each  week  by  Prof.  Wm.  J.  Mc- 
Coy of  the  University  of  tlie  Pacific,  and 
is  open  to  students  outside  the  school. 

Courses  of  lessons  in  Household 
Economics,  with  all  the  appliances  for 
cooking,  etc.,  are  given  each  week  by 
Miss  Alice  McLear,  a  graduate  of  the 
Drexel  Institute,  Philadalphia.  and  are 
open   to  students  outside  the  school. 


FOR  .SAliF — 10  acres  of  choice  land,  all 
planted  with  thrift ,v  two-year-old  orcliurd 
of  Miiir  an<l  Kovell  pcaclieN,  l<»<*at<'d  mile 
from  t'ercN.  uood  roads,  !;ood  grammar  and 
hiKh  .school  and  other  advantages.  Price 
very  reasonahle.  Box  1^7,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1, 
Ceres.  Cal. 


700  Acres  of  Alfalfa  Land 

TO  RENT 

700  acres  of  sandy  loam,  located  on 
Putah  Creek,  near  Winters,  Solano  county. 
Will  rent  as  a  whole  or  divide  into  seven 
tracts  of  100  acres  each,  for  ten  years,  at 
a  cash  rental  of  $10  per  acre  per  year. 
Will  put  down  good  wells  for  irrigating 
purposes,  with  electric  line  on  each  piece. 
Alfalfa  is  at  its  best  on  thi.s  land  Write 
at  once  to 

WYATT  &  WILSON 

AGENTS 

Winters,  Yolo  Co.,  Cal. 


GOLDEN  STATE 
LIMITED 


The  embodiment  of  the  best  in  the 
railroad  world  of  travel,  insuring  a  trip 
of  comfort,  convenience  and  enjoyment. 

Daily  between  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  via 
Los  Angeles  and  El  Paso. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

TICKET  OFFICES 

FLOOD  BUILDING,  PALACE  HOTEL. 

MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT, 
THIRD  AND  TOWNSEND  STREETS  DEPOT. 

BROADWAY  AND  13th  STREETS.  OAKLAND 


Tanks 


Tanks 


WINE  TANK. 


WINDELER'S  PLANING  MILL 

AND  COOPERAGE 

GEO.  WirWDELER,  Prop. 

Water  Tanks,  Wine  Tanks,  made  from  carefully 
selected  stock  by  careful  and  experienced  work- 
men. "Tanks  that  are  well  made  last  a  long 
time."  It  will  pay  you  to  get  my  prices  before 
buying. 

GEO.  WINDELER. 
144-154  Berry  SI.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


WATER  TANK. 


Alameda  Rug  Works  S  Carpet  Cleaoing  Co. 

Rugs  Made  From  Old  Carpels  a  Specialty 

First  class  rag  carpets  and  rag  rugs  woven. 

We  pay  freight  mif  way  on  all  orders. 

The  largest  and  best  equipped  factory  In  the  Stale. 

J.  A.  OSTERDOCK,  Prop.,  2006  Everett  St.,  Alameda,  Cal. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  March  22,  1911. 
Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
jiesent  prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

\VHH]AT. 

The  cut  in  Oriental  freisht  rates  will 
continue  tor  some  time,  assuring  a  heavy 
movement  from  the  north.  There  is  ac- 
cordingly a  much  stronger  feeling  there, 
and  tliis  market  is  firmer  in  sympathy, 
as  most  current  business  is  on  northern 
grain.  California  Club,  however,  is 
higher.  The  whe.it  crop  outlook  in  the 
Sacramento  valley  is  considered  good. 

California  Club   $1.4:d '.j@1.45 

Sonora    1-60  @1.65 

White  Australian    1.55  @1.60 

.vorthern  Club    1.47Vi@1.52M.. 

Northern  Bluestem    1.50  @1.55 

Russian  Red    1.42'/.@1.50 

BARLEY. 

The  ujjward  movement  in  the  spot 
grain  has  been  resumed,  both  shipping 
and  choice  feed  being  considerably 
higher.  There  is  some  foreign  movement 
and  the  Eastern  demand  continues  active, 
causing  a  rapid  depletion  of  supplies  on 
hand.  Values  are  accordingly  very  firmly 
held,  with  a  further  advance  in  prospect. 

Brewing  and  Shipping  $1.20  @1.25 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.1T>...@1.20 

Common  Feed    '10 

OATS. 

Seed  oats  are  no  longer  iiiuch  of  a 
feature,  but  there  is  considerable  strength 
and  firmness  in  feed,  with  an  upward 
tendency  in  prices.  The  current  demand 
is  fairly  active,  and  supplies  have  been 
greatly  reduced. 

Red  Feed   $1.20  @1.25 

Red  Seed    1.32'L.@1.42VL. 

Gray    Nominal 

White    Nominal 

Black  Feed    1.10  (^1.20 

Black  Seed    1-45  @1M 

CORN. 

Prices  show  no  quotable  change,  but 
there  is  more  firmness  in  Eastern  stock. 
Arrivals  have  been  larger  than  for  some 
time,  but  the  demand  is  increasing.  Con 
sideral)le  California  corn  is  moving  in 
the  interior  at  about  $1.30. 

Eastern   Yellow   $1.25  @1.30 

Eastern  White    1.26  @1.31 

Brown    1.50  @1.60 

RYE. 

Offerings  have  been  materially  in 
creased,  and  lower  prices  are  qtioted,  but 
there  is  no  movement  of  any  consequence. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.40  @1.50 

BEANS. 

A  little  more  activity  is  noted,  both  in 
the  local  and  shipping  demand,  but  the 
movement  is  still  comparatively  slow. 
While  prices  on  most  lines  are  not  quota 
bly  changed,  there  has  been  some  fluctua 
lion,  and  the  nuuket  seems  rather  un- 
settled. The  high  prices  here  are  cans 
ing  the  shipment  of  some  stock  from 
.Japan,  the  crop  in  Corea  having  been 
large.  The  only  notable  changes  this 
week  are  on  limas  and  blackeyes,  both 
lines  being  higher.  The  steady  advance 
of  limas  does  not  seem  to  have  had  any 
appreciable  effect  on  the  consuming  de- 
mand through  the  East,  as  there  is  a 
steady  movement  in  that  diiection,  and 
supplies  there  as  well  as  on  the  Coast 
are  light.  Mr.  Waterman,  manager  of 
the  Lima  Bean  Growers'  Association, 
while  in  New  York  recently  stated  that 
tne  Association  is  limiting  its  sales  at 
present,  in  order  to  have  some  stock 
through  the  stimnier  months.  By  the 
end  of  .Tuly  he  believes  everything  will 
be  cleaned  up.  He  anticipates  a  larger 
crop  than  last  year,  and  expects  to  begin 
shipping  about  September  1.  The  new 
contracts  will  be  out  in  .hine. 

Bayos.  per  ctl  $4.75  (gi4.85 

Blackeyes    5.70  (56.00 

Cranberry  Beans    4.00  @4.25 

Garvanzos    2.85  @3.00 

Horse  Beans    2.25  ^2.50 

Small  Whites    3.40  @3.55 

Large  Whites    3.40  @3.55 

Limas   «.  6.20  @6.30 

Pea    4.25 

Pink    5.50  @5.60 

.led  Kidneys    6.25 

SEEDS. 

There  is  still  an  active  demand  for  sev 
eral  lines,  and  the  market  in  general  is 
steady  to  firm,  quotations  remaining  as 
before. 

Alfalfa    18<a)  20c 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton  $20.00@  25.00 


Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   5iAc 

Canary    3ii.@  4  c 

Hemp    3'i@  4  c 

Millet    2%@  314c 

Timothy    8    @   9  c 

Yellow  Mustard    5%c 

Dried  Peas,  per  ctl   3.75@  4.00 

FLOUR. 

The  reduced  Oriental  freight  is  causing 
an  extremely  heavy  export  movement 
from  the  North,  and  the  recent  shipping 
movement  from  this  i)ort  has  been  fairly 
large.  Northern  patents  are  still  easy, 
but  local  flour  is  steadily  held  at  the 
former  level. 

Cal.  Family  Extras   $5.40  @5.80 

Bakers'  Extras   5.40  @5.80 

Superfine    4..">0  @4.70 

Oregon  and  Washington..  4.30  @4.60 


Hay  and  FeedstufiFs. 

HAY. 

There  is  at  luesent  considerable  differ- 
ence between  prices  quoted  hy  local  deal- 
ers and  those  i)aid  in  the  country.  Green 
feed  is  still  rather  short  in  some  sec- 
tions, and  there  is  a  fairly  active  move- 
ment in  the  interior  of  the  State,  though 
supplies  are  still  excessive  and  prices 
are  generally  imsatisfactory.  Arrivals  in 
San  Francisco  have  been  heavier  than 
for  several  weeks  past,  and  the  bulk  of 
arrivals  have  been  moved  without  diffi- 
culty, as  previous  sui)plies  had  been 
pretty  well  cleaned  out.  Local  dealers 
have  been  carrying  very  light  stocks,  and 
are  now  buying  quite  freely  in  the  coun- 
try, though  their  jjurchases  are  limited 
to  the  requirements  of  the  near  future. 
Fancy  wheat  hay  is  a  little  higher,  and 
good  tame  oat  hay  is  also  very  firm,  this 
description  being  very  scarce.  There  is 
little  feature  in  other  lines,  prices  re- 
maining as  last  quoted. 

Choice  Wheat   $11.00(513.50 

Good  Wheat  Hay    9.00@11.00 

Other  Grade  Wheat    1M@  9.00 

Wheat  and  Oats    7.00(g)10.50 

Tame   Oats    7.00®11..')0 

W^ild   Oats    6.50@  8.50 

Alfalfa    8.00(g)12.50 

Stock  Hay    5.50(8)  6.50 

Straw,  per  bale    35@  55c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

Feedstuffs  in  general  find  a  good  de 
mand  for  this  season,  the  movement  in 
some  lines  being  larger  than  for  some 
time  past,  and  prices  are  steadily  held. 
Bran,  however,  is  rather  quiet.  Rolled 
barley  is  strong,  and  has  advanced  in 
sympathy  with  the  raw  grain. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton   $20.0') 

Bran,  per  ton   $24. .50(g) 25.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   26.00 

Cracked  Corn    32.00(533.00 

Middlings    32.50(^35.00 

Mixed  Feeds    28.00(5)31.00 

Rolled    Barley     25.50(5  2(1.00 

Rolled  Oats    29.00(531.00 

Shorts    25.50@28.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 
The  only  onions  now  offered  come  from 
Oregon,  and  are  in  fair  demand  ;it  the 
previous  prices.  A  few  Texas  string  beans 
arrived  during  the  week,  but  the  quan- 
tity is  too  small  to  be  worth  quoting. 
Supplies  of  Mexican  tomatoes  are  suffl 
cient  for  current  needs,  prices  standing 
as  l)efore.  while  egg|)lant  and  most  south- 
ern California  stock  is  rather  easy.  Cu- 
cumbers, however,  are  scarce,  and  bring 
high  prices.  Turnips,  cabbage,  and  other 
local  garden  truck  is  easy  and  unchanged. 
Green  peas  are  arriving  in  larger  quan 
titles,  but  choice  stock  is  still  firm,  and 
the  best  lots  of  southern  lettuce  are 
higher,  (^elery  is  in  good  demand  at  the 
former  quotations.  Mushrooms  are  still 
coming  in  quite  freely,  and  while  prices 
are  held  at  the  former  level,  offerings 
are  larger  than  the  market  will  readily 
absorb.  The  principal  features  of  the 
market  at  i)resent  are  rhubarb  and  as- 
paragtis.  the  arrivals  of  both  having  been 
greatly  increased  during  the  last  few 
days.  Rhubarb  is  being  shipped  in  on 
consignment,  and  is  selling  by  the  box 
at  conii)aratively  low  figures,  with  a  gen- 
eral pressure  to  sell.  Asijaragus  has  been 
fairly  steady,  but  with  excessive  offerings 
the  price  is  now  lower,  as  the  local  con- 
simiing  demand  has  not  been  sufficient 
to  take  care  of  the  increasing  arrival:;. 

Onions:    Oregon,  sack   $  2.40(g)  2.50 

Garlic,  per  lb   4@  5c 

Green  Peas,  per  lb   6(5  12'... 

Turnips,  per  sack   60(§)  75c 

Tomatoes,  per  crate    1.25@  1.50 

Eggplant,  per  lb   10(5  12 '.j 

Cucumbers,  per  doz   1.50(5)  2.50 

Cabbage    40(g)  50c 


FRUIT    VEGETHBLES    POUimV    EGGS  POItTOES 

For  Top  Market  Prices — For  Prompt  Remittance 
For  Daily  Quotations  on  request 

on  your  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry,  Hogs,  \'eal.  Hides,  etc. 
Car  lots  or  le.ss.    Correspond  and  consign  to 

A.  GALLI  FRUIT  COIVIPAINiY 

SAN  FIANCISCO  STORE.  Washington  «n4  Front  OAHLA^D  STORE.  Iltli  and  Harrison 

ileference — Aiiv  Bank  or  Mercantile  House 


Carrots,  per  sack    65 @  75c 

Celery,  large,  per  crate   1.50(g  2.00 

Mushrooms,  per  box   '    25@  75c 

Rhubarb,  per  box   1.00@  1.75 

Lettuce,  i)er  crate   1.75(g  2.50 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   50(g)  60c 

Asparagus,  per  lb   5(a  Sc 

POTATOES. 
Very  little  change  is  noted  in  this  de 
liartment.  supplies  of  old  stock  being 
closely  held  at  firm  values,  with  about  the 
usual  local  consuming  demand.  Trading 
is  limited  entirely  to  current  needs.  New 
I)otatoes  have  been  coming  in  steadily 
from  the  Bay  district,  and  sell  readily  at 
the  prices  quoted,  though  the  market  is 
not  settled. 

Salinas  Burbanks.  per  ctl...$  2.10(5  2.25 

River  Whites,  per  ctl   1.70@  1.95 

Oregon  Burbanks    1.85(g  2.05 

Early  Rose    1.65(g  1.85 

New  Potatoes,  per  lb   4(g  5c 

Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 
Local  chickens  are  as  scarce  as  ever. 
Arrivals  from  Eastern  points,  however, 
have  been  a  little  larger  in  the  last  few 
days,  and  some  stock  was  carried  over 
from  last  week.  Hens  are  quite  i)lentiful. 
and  while  the  price  is  unchanged,  there 
is  an  easier  feeling.  The  best  roosters, 
however,  are  firmer. 

Large  Broilers   $  4.50(g)  5.50 

Small  Broilers    3.50(g  4.50 

Frvers    6.00(g)  7.00 

Hens,  extra    8.50(gl2.00 

Hens,  large    7.00(g)  8.00 

Small  Hens    6.00@  6.50 

Old  Roosters    5.00@  6.00 

Young  Roosters    1.00@  8.00 

Yonng  Roosters,  full  grown.  9.00(510.50 

Squabs    4.00(g)  4.50 

Geese,  per  pair    3.00@  3.50 

Ducks    8.00@10.00 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb   Nominal 

BUTTER. 

Considerable  butter  has  been  shii)ped 
North,  and  extras  have  stood  at  2Sc.  most 
of  the  week,  though  a  little  lower  at 
l)resent.  Firsts  show  a  slight  advance, 
and  all  grades  are  firm  at  quotations. 
The  following  i)rices  are  quoted  by  the 
San  Francisco  Dairy  Exchange.  A 
change  in  the  system  of  marking  quota 
tions  is  now  under  discussion  in  the 
Exchange. 

California  (extras)  per  lb   27»'i.c 

Firsts    26  c 

Seconds    22 Vic 

EGGS. 

Production  continues  very  heavy,  but 
considerable  stock  is  being  taken  for 
storage,  and  a  large  buying  movement  in 
producing  districts  tends  to  keep  prices- 
up.  The  consuming  demand  is  also  very 
strong,  and  the  market  is  steady  to  firm 
at  an  advance. 

California  (extras)  per  doz   21  c 

Firsts    19 'jc 

Seconds    IS  c 

CHEESE. 

New  flats  went  down  to  12'.jC..  but  s 
better  demand  in  the  last  few  days  ha; 
brought  an  advance  in  both  fancy  flat 
and  Y.  A.s    The  market  is  weak,  how 
ever,  at  the  advance. 

P^ancy  California  Flats,  per  lb   14  c 

Firsts    ll'iP 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   10  c 

Deciduous  Fruits. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
Ordinary  apples  are  a  little  higher. 
The  principal  feature  is  the  strong  shi]) 
ping  demand  for  Newtowns  in  producing 
districts,  and  some  of  the  Watsonville 
l)ackers  are  endeavoring  to  repurchase 
some  of  the  stock  held  in  storage  at  San 
Francisco.  Prices  aie  accordingly  very 
firm,  with  some  dealers  holding  for  an 
advance.  No  other  fresh  fruits  are  of 
fered  at  present. 


Apples,  per  box — 

Newtown   $  l.40@  1.75 

Other  varieties    1.00®  1.25 

Fancy  Red,  4  tier    1.25@  1.75 

Spitzenbergs    2.50 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
Growers  still  hold  a  considerable  quan 
tity  of  raisins,  but  are  becoming  firmer 
in  their  ideas  as  to  i)rices  as  the  final 
clean-u))  approaches.  Some  peaches  are 
also  held  by  growers,  though  it  is  diffi 
cult  to  get  any  idea  of  the  quantity  avail- 
able, and  an  increasing  demand  is  rap 
idly  reducing  the  supplies.  In  other 
lines  there  is  practically  nothing  to  be 
had  except  from  packers  or  jobbers,  and 
the  prices  quoted  are  almost  entirely  nom- 
inal. Growers  who  have  anything  to 
offer  can  easily  realize  the  prices  quoted, 
or  possibly  more  for  some  lines,  such  as 
apricots,  of  which  there  is  little  to  be 
had  anywhere.  Evaporated  apples,  which 
are  scarce  and  in  strong  demand,  have 
again  advanced,  and  quite  a  sharp  ad- 
vance has  been  made  in  prunes,  as  most 
of  the  packers  are  sold  out  in  this  line. 
The  large  supply  of  raisins  recently  pur- 
chased by  the  packers  has  also  been 
pretty  well  sold  u|),  and  in  their  desire 
to  control  the  remaining  stock  they  are 
openly  quoting  an  advance,  as  shown  be- 
low. The  New  York  .lournal  of  Com- 
merce says:  "While  the  consuming  de 
mand  for  Californisj.  prunes  is  moderate, 
an  active  sjjeculative  movement  is  in 
progress.  It  has  for  its  basis  the  light 
supply  in  first  hands  and  the  expectation 
of  a  large  consuming  demand  during  the 
next  few  weeks,  while  fresh  fruits  are 
unobtainable.  Quite  a  little  business  is 
said  to  have  been  done  between  local 
operators  within  the  past  few  days,  con 
tinning  the  activity  of  last  week,  which 
lias  for  its  object  the  closer  concentration 
of  spot  stocks.  According  to  advices  from 
the  Coast,  only  one  or  two  packers  are 
in  a  position  to  fill  orders  from  the  East 
in  even  the  most  prolific  sizes  on  this 
season's  crop,  which  are  30s  and  40s.  Most 
holders,  in  view  of  the  rajiid  advance 
in  the  market,  are  disposed  to  reserve  the 
balance  of  their  spot  stocks  to  meet  the 
needs  of  their  regular  trade.  Peaches 
are  advancing  on  the  Coast  owing  to  an 
increasing  demand  from  distributing  mar- 
kets, now  that  the  season  of  largest  con- 
sumption is  at  hand.  More  interest  in 
spot  apricots  is  being  shown  by  local  con 
sumers.  The  market  is  firm,  but  with- 
out quotable  change.  California  raisins 
of  both  Coast  and  city  seeding  are  firmer 
in  symjiathy  with  reports  from  Califor- 
nia, but  the  demand  is  still  rather  slow% 
and  prices  on  the  spot  show  no  apprecia- 
ble change.  While  the  Coast  market  for 
seedless  varieties  is  firm  as  a  result  of 
the  close  clean-up  of  supplies  there,  the 
spot  situation  is  somewhat  unsettled  be- 
cause holders  who  bought  early  at  low 
prices  are  disposed  to  take  profits." 
Evaporated  Apples,  per  lb...  10i..(gll  c 

Figs,  black    4i.j@  5  c 

Figs,  white    5    @  7 'Ac 

Apricots    12    @1Z  c 

Moorpark,  fancy    13M>@14  c 

Peaches    6i/2@  7>4c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis   .S    (g  S'.jC 

Pears    8'A@12  'c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox    274 @  3V4<' 

Thompson  Seedless    4    @  4'/|C 

Seedless  Sultanas    S%@  4  c 

Citni£  Fruits. 

Oranges  are  going  to  market  from  Cali- 
fornia at  an  unprecedented  rate.  A  big 
crop  and  several  weeks  of  rainy  weather 
held  back  shipments  during  February  and 
part  of  March,  but  the  past  ten  days  has 
seen  the  golden  fruit  going  out  very  fast. 
Last  week  in  one  day  375  cars,  contain 
ing  nearly  150,000  boxes  of  citrus  fruit, 
were  sent  East.  Up  to  Monday,  the  20th. 
there  had  been  shipped  so  far  this  season 
14,810  cars  of  oranges,  and  1848  car^  of 
lemons. 
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At  the  auction  at  New  York  on  March 
20,  39  cars  of  navels  were  sold  at  good 
prices  which  ranged  from  $3.25  down  to 
$2.10.  Lemons  were  some  lower,  ranging 
from  $2.90  down  to  $2.15. 

On  the  same  day  at  Philadelphia,  Cali- 
fornia navels  brought  from  $2.15  up  to 
$2.75.    Florida  oranges  averaged  $2.40. 

On  the  20th,  at  Boston,  25  cars  of  navels 
sold  well,  averaging  from  $2  to  $:M-5. 
Lemons  were  low,  averaging  about  $2. 

At  St.  Louis  on  the  same  date,  eight 
cars  of  navels  were  sold  at  jirices  averag- 
ing about  $2.50. 

Tne  orange  market  in  San  Francisco 
is  extremely  active  at  present,  the  larger 
and  more  attractive  class  of  fruit  finding 
an  exceptionally  heavy  demand.  The 
week  opened  with  large  arrivals,  but  they 
came  in  on  an  absolutely  bare  market, 
and  sold  off  readily  at  full  quotations. 
Lemons  and  grapefruit  are  also  moving 
well,  and  an  advance  nas  been  made  in 
the  top  ijrices  of  both  lines.  Limes  are 
also  very  firm,  nothing  being  obtainable 
at  the  moment  under  $7. 
Navel  oranges — 

Extra  choice   $  2.00@  2.50 

Choice    1.75@  2.00 

Valencias,  choice  to  fancy.  Nominal 

Choice   Nominal 

Standard   Nominal 

Tangerines    1.00@  1.75 

Choice  Lemons    2.00®  2.50 

Fancy  Lemons   ;   2.75@  3.25 

Standard    1.25@  1.50 

Limes    7.00 

Grapefruit    2.00(g)  2.75 

Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

There  is  very  little  doing  in  any  line, 
owing  to  the  scarcity  of  stock.  Reports 
of  damage  to  the  new  almond  crop  con- 
tinue to  come  in,  and  apparently  the  pro- 
duction will  be  smaller  than  usual.  The 
New  York  .Journal  of  Commerce  says: 
"At  the  present  rate  of  consumi)tion,  trade 
authorities  assert  that  all  good  walnuts 
a  e  likely  to  be  disposed  of  before  sum- 
mer arrives,  so  that  nothing  will  be  left 
for  the  early  fall  trade." 
Almonds — 

Nonpareils   15%(g)16  c 

I  X  L    14y2@15  c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra    13V>@14  c 

Drakes    ll%@ll%c 

Languedoc    11  @ll%c 

Hardshells    8    @  giAc 

Walnuts— Softshell,  No.  1...  15  c 

Standard    14%c 

Softshell,  No.  2   11  c 

Budded    17%c 

HONEY. 

The  better  grades  are  scarce  and  hard 
to  find.  Amber  and  dark  stock  finds  lit- 
tle demand,  but  offerings  are  not  large, 
and  prices  on  all  lines  are  firmly  held. 

Comb — White  Sage    Nominal. 

Extracted — Water  White  . .  Nominal. 

Light  Amber    7    @8  c 

Amber    5    @6  c 

Sacramento  River  Comb. .. .    12  @12yoC 
BEESWAX. 

A  little  inquiry  has  brought  an  ad- 
vance in  the  inside  price  of  light  stock, 
but  otherwise  there  is  no  feature  to  the 
market. 

Light    28    @30  c 

Dark    23    @26  c 

HOPS. 

Trading  is  dull  hei-e  at  present,  but  the 
market  is  extremely  firm,  with  light 
stocks  and  considerable  demand  for  both 
old  and  future  crops.  Some  recent  sales 
have  been  closed  in .  Washington  at  18c. 
California  growers  are  holding  very  firmly 
and  so  far  buyers  are  not  inclined  to 
pay  the  prices  asked. 

Hops,  1910  crop    18    @22  c 

1911  Crop    15  @16yoC 

Live  Stock. 

DRESSED  MEAT. 

Beef  Steers,  per  lb   10  @10',i>c 

Cows    9    @)  9%c 

Heifers    8y2@  9  c 

Veal    10  @12i/{.c 

Mutton:   Wethers    10yS@ll  c 

Ewes    9    @  9y2C 

Lambs    13  c 

Spring  Lambs    14  @14yjC 

Hogs,  dressed    12%@13%c 

LIVE  STOCK. 
In  the  dressed-meat  department,  new 
spring  lamb  is  offered,  and  finds  a  good 
demand  at  high  prices.  Heavy  orders  for 
beef  placed  by  the  Government  seem  to 
have  an  influence  on  both  dressed  meat 
and  livestock  markets.  Beef  stock  is  very 
strong,  and  prices  are  unusually  high, 
another  sharp  advance  having  occurred. 


The  high  jirices  are  expected  to  bring 
out  larger  offerings,  but  so  far  stockmen 
are  shipping  very  little.  Live  hogs  find 
very  little  demand,  and  lower  prices  are 
quoted.  Wethers  are  easy. 
Gross  weight: 

Steers:  No.  1    6    @  6y.c 

No.  2    6    @  614c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1....    5yi@  sy.c 

No.  2    i%@  5  'c 

Bulls  and  Stags   2yo@  4  c 

Calves:   Light    6V->@  7  c 

Medium    6    @  6y2C 

Heavy    sy.®  6  "c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   7%@  8  c 

150  to  250  lbs   8    @  sy^c 

100  to  150  lbs   8    @  814c 

Common  Hogs,  i)er  lb   5    @  6  c 

Small  prime  wethers    5%@  5%c 

Large  prime  wethers    514(g)  5y>c 

Ewes    4    @  4iic 

Lambs    6i/^(g)  7  c 

WOOL. 

The  spring  clip  is  now  under  way  in 
parts  of  the  San  .loaquin  valley,  but  so 
far  nothing  has  been  shipped.  Buyers 
are  apparently  taking  no  interest  in  new 
offerings.  In  the  absence  of  business, 
prices  are  quoted  as  before,  but  the  quo- 
tations are  entirely  nominal,  as  the  mar- 
ket is  unsettled.  Local  dealers  attribute 
this  condition  to  the  tariff  agitation. 
Fall  Clip- 
Mountain  Free    8    @10  c 

Valley  Fall  and  Lamb. ...      6    @  9  c 

Northern    6    @9  c 

Southern  Spring    10    @11  c 

Middle  Counties    12    (g)13  c 

Northern    15    @16  c 

HIDES. 

Sheep  skins  are  considerably  lower, 
owing  to  conditions  formerly  mentioned. 
Several  lines  of  hides  show  a  sharp  ad- 
vance, and  the  market  is  developing  in- 
creased strength  all  aiound,  with  a  good 
demand  from  the  consuming  trade. 
Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  10  c 

Medium    9    (g)  91/2C 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  9  c 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  ll)s..  8%c 
Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs.  .  8y.c 

Kip    IOI/2C 

Veal    15  (g)15y.c 

Calf    15  (g)15i-c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    18  c 

Dry  Bulls    16  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   17    @18  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   16y.@17  c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   22  c 

Fall  Lambs    24    @40  c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $0.85(g'  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  (i  to  9  mos..     50(g'  80c 

Short  Wool,  ;;  to  0  mos   35(5  60c 

Lambs    15(5'  50c 

HORSES. 

Desirable  Drafters,  17u0  lbs.  up. $275(g)300 

Light  Drafters  1500  to  1650   225(g)27£ 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   200f7'2.'^.c 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs.  1750200 

Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250...  125(g)150 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   135(g)150 

Young    200 

Old  Mares    100(g)150 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


We  were  pleased  to  receive  this  week 
a  letter  from  H.  O.  Arton  of  Cape  Colony, 
South  Africa,  from  which  we  take  the 
following:  "I  may  say  that  I  was  in 
the  fruit  business  in  California  for  six 
years  and  have  been  at  it  here  for  fif- 
teen, and  find  your  paper  most  interesting 
and  valuable.  It  is  a  great  help  to  us 
here,  where  we  are  not  so  far  advanced 
as  you  are."  Showing  the  range  of  pro- 
duction in  that  country,  Mr.  Arton  or- 
dered a  copy  of  each  of  "California 
Fruits"  and  "California  Vegetables,"  also 
a  book  on  thinning  and  packing  table 
grapes,  growing  and  fertilizing  asparagus, 
growing  blackberries,  fertilizing  citrus 
and  deciduous  trees,  and  Burbank's  latest 
catalogue. 


March  promises  to  be  the  banner  month 
for  new  subscribers  under  the  present 
management.  From  all  parts  of  the  State 
we  have  received  new  business.  To  these 
new,  as  well  as  old  subscribers,  we  wish 
to  commend  our  advertisers.  We  take  as 
much  interest  in  the  advertising  columns 
as  in  the  reading  matter,  and  if  our 
farmer  friends  will  do  the  same  they 
will  find  many  ways  of  making  money 
by  dealing  with  our  advertisers.  Don't 
fail  to  mention  that  you  saw  the  ad.  in 
the  Pacific  Rubai,  Prk.ss,  when  dealing 
with  them.  It  will  aid  us  in  giving  you 
a  better  paper  and  will  please  them. 


Owners  are  proud 
OF  I  H  G  Wagons 

There  is  a  certain  pride  in  owning  a  wagon  that  you 
know  is  built  of  the  highest  quality  materials  obtainable 
a  wagon  that  is  not  only  attractively  finished  with  the 
best  paint   and  varnish,  but   which  also   gives  perfect 
service,  day  after  day,  and  year  after  year.    That's  why 
I  H  C  owners  are  so  proud  of  their  wagons.      If  you 
want  to  be  proud  of  your  next  wagon — choose  any  one  of  these 
in  the  I  H  C  line— 

Weber 

New  Bettendorf   Steel  King 

W^eber  wagons  have  been  leaders  for  66  years.    Hickory  is 
used     for     axles,   singletrees,   doubletrees,   and  neckyokes. 
Oak  is  used  for  hubs,  hounds,  bolsters,  reaches,  and  sand- 
boards.    Oak  or  hickory  is  used  for  spokes. 
New  Bettendorf    wagons  are  the  only  wagons  with  tubular 
steel     axles — the  only  wagons    with  extension  reach  box- 
no  extra  reach  is  needed  to  lengthen  the  gear.  Removable 
malleable   sleeves  protect  the  axle   and  can  be  replaced 
when  worn.  «r> 
Steel  King  is  the  only  wagon  that  has  a  perfect  adjust- 
able   stake    and   internal   reinforcement    of    axles  and 
bolster.      Wheels   and  box  same  high   quality  as  the 
other  I  H  C  wagons. 

Why  not  see  the  I  H  C  local  dealer  now  about  the  wagon 
you  want.    Let  him  tell  you  about  the  many  features 
and  advantages  possessed  only  by  I  H  C  wagons, 
him  give  you  the  reasons  why  I  H  C  wagons 
are  so  light  running,  why  they  are  so  strong  and 
they  last  so  much  longer  than  any  other 
wagon.      Also  get  literature   from  him,  or, 
write  nearest  branch  house. 


I  HC 
Service  Bureau 

This  Bureau  is  a 
clearing  house  of 
agricultural  data. 
It  aims  to  learn 
the  best  ways  of 
doing:  things  on 
the  farm,  and  then 
distribute  the  in- 
formation. Your 
individual  experi- 
ence may  help 
others.  Send  your 
problems  to  the 
I  H  C  Service 
Bureau. 


Let 


why 


WESTERN  BRANCH  HOUSES:-Denver,  Colo.;  Helena. 
Mont.;  Portland.  Ore.;  Spokane,  Wash.;  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah;  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

International  Harvester  Company 
of  America 

(Incorporutecl) 

Chicago  USA 


GIVE  THE 
POMONA  PATENT 
PRESSURE  GATE 
A  TRIAL. 

No  rubber  or  wooden  faclnie 
to  rot  or  near  out.  Abso- 
lutely water  tlKht  when 
oloMed.  Locking  nieohunism  lit 
protected  against  rust  or  cIok- 
Klng  with  sanil  or  dirt.  Sim- 
ple in  construction.  Cheap  in 
price  and  as  durabie  as  solid 
iron. 

THE  LOCKING  DEJVICE: 
Is  tlie  simplest  made,  merely 
a  tapering  screw  with  spilt 
tapering  nut  socltct.  It  iocltis 
the  coTcr  in  any  desired  posi- 
tion or  locks  the  faces,  mak- 
ing an  An.SOI.lJTKI.Y  WATER 
TltJHT  .lOINT. 

TWO  FOOT  HAIVni,!'}  VVtl- 
N  I  .S  II  E  D  WIT  II  EVERY 
PRli.SSl'RE  GATE  l-nnOE. 

ALSO  A  Fin, I,  LINE  OF 
CIRCULAR  VALVES  I't)R  OR- 
CHARD AND  ALFALFA  IR- 
RIGATION CARRIED  IN 
STOCK. 

Write  for  descriptive  circu- 
lar and  price  list. 


POMONA  MFG.  CO. 

POMONA,  CAL. 
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Benicia-Orr  Cultivator 


These  Illustrations  Show  the  Frame  Raised  i)ut  of  the  (jrouiid. 

•Just  note  how  the  frame  extends  out  beyond  the  wheels  so  that 
the  driver  can  work  up  close  to  the  trees,  vmes  or  vegetables. 

Note  that  the  frame  is  level  in  every  jjosition. 

Note  how  well  the  various  parts  arc  l)()lled  and  braced  so  as  to 
get  the  desired  strcuiith  and  rigidity  and  still  be  light  in  weight  and 
draught. 

The  BENICIA-ORR  is  made  in  two  sizes — seven  and  nine  teeth — 
which  cultivate  a  width  of  four  and  live  feet  respectively.  By  the 
loosening  of  six  bolts  it  can  be  changed  from  one  size  to  the  other. 
Center  tooth  can  be  removed,  if  desired,  for  cultivating  small  vege- 
tables, as  beets,  beans,  etc. 

Bear  in  mind  that  this  implement  was  designed  and  is  built  by 
practical  men  who  understand  the  need  of  agriculturists. 

For  good,  hard,  thorough  work  in  garden,  orchard,  vineyard  or 
field,  the  BENICIA-ORR  has  the  lead  over  any  other  cultivator  on 
the  market. 

If  you  want  to  use  the  latest,  up-to-date  cultivator,  place  your 
order  for  a  BENICIA-ORR. 


Code. 
Sevenor 
Nineor 


AVeigrht.  Measurement. 

.Size.  Width.  Xet.        Gross,  Cased.  Cu.  Ft..  Cased. 

7  teeth  4  feet  lbs.  ,^65  lbs.  8 

!•  teeth  .")  feet  :!0S  lbs.  .390  U)s.  S 

Pole  .32  lbs.  32  lbs.  1 


IF  THERE  IS  NO  AGENT  IN  YOUR  VICINITY 
WRITE  DIRECT  TO 

BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 

451  BRANNAN  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
FACTORY  BENICIA.  CAL. 

MR.  DEALER:  We  are  receiving  many  inquiries  for  Beniciar- 
Orrs;  have  you  secured  the  agency  in  your  vicinity? 


SPRAYING    DOES  PAY 

WE  HAVE  A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF 

BUCKET  SPRAY  PUMPS 

BARREL  SPRAY  PUMPS 

POWER  SPRAY  PUMPS 

ALSO   DUST  SPRAYERS 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


SACRAMENTO 


LOS  ANGELES 


F»EAR  -  BLIGHT 

Now  is  the  Time  to 
USE  OUR  REMEDY 

ROOT  BLIGHT 

"WRITE  FOR  OUR  CIRCULAR  No.  5 

PEAR-BLIGHT  REMEDY  COMPANY 

VACAVILLE,  CAL. 


1H£  EASIEST  WAY  TO  INSUfiETHE 
Ef  HCIENCY  Of  YOUfi  MIGAnON 

^rW'^rfirmj*  A  l  AHE  efficiency  of  your  irrigation 

^l^lf^nrl  M        I     system  deper^ls  on  the  efficiency 

*  ^  ■        ■   ■   ■  of  the  engine  that  operates  it. 

You  may  not  need  to  use  it  for  months,  but  when  you  do  need  it,  your 
need  is  urgent.  It  means  actual  financial  loss  then  if  it  doesn't  work. 
Bear  this  in  mind  when  you  select  your  engine.  Pick  out  one  that  is  a 
known  quantity — not  an  experiment. 

I  H  C  Gasoline  Engines  are  always  a  safe  selection.  Their  efficiency 
has  been  proved.  They  have  years  of  success  behind  them.  There 
are  thousands  in  use. 

I  H  C  GasoUne  Engines 

are  made  in  all  styles  and  si/,es — 1  to  45-H.  P. — vertical  or  horizontal — 
stationary,  portable,  or  traction.  This  makes  it  easy  for  you  to  get  just 
the  right  type  and  size  for  your  individual  use. 

Besides  supplying  power  for  your  irrigating  system,  an  I  H  C  engine 
can  be  used  for  operating  the  feed  grinder,  fanning  mill,  thresher, 
separator,  churn,   washing  machine,  cider  press, 
alfalfa  cutter,  etc. 

If  you  will  call  on  the  I  H  C  local  dealer,  he'll 
be  glad  to  show  you  points  of  I  H  C 
superiority  you  ought  to  know  about 
Ask  him  for  the  I  H  C  Gasoline  En- 
gine catalogue,  or,  write  the 
nearest  branch  house. 

Western  Branch  Homes!  Denver, 
Col.;  Helena.  Mont.;  Portland,  Ore.{ 
Spokane.  Wash.;  Salt  Lake  CitF, 
Utaii;  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


IHC  Service  Bureau 

What  In  Itl   A  clcarlnfr  house  of  a;rricultiiral  flata. 

Uhnt  dor8  it  dol    Helim  furiiiLTB  to  help  IhcinHt-lves. 

lluw  ran  it  1)0  uKodt  Ity  »t'nilln^  your  farm  prublemB  and 
pii/.zliiiK  4)ue8tion.'(  to  the  Bureau. 

We  urero-operatlug  wttti  tlie  iilirbest  aKTlcuItural  author- 
ities, and  every  source  of  Information  wlil  be  made  aval  labio 
to  fiolve  your  (iilllrultles.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  have  an 
oi»iJortunlty  to  assist  you.    Write  the  I  U  C  Service  bureau. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

Chicago     (IncorporateiH  USA 


tICA 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Purap 
contaliiB  many  new  and  valuable  Improvements,  same 
being  fully  explained  In  our  Hulletln  K-IO,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

The  jiump  can  be  seen  In  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 

KROeH  PATENT  WMER  BtLANCED  VERTICAL  PUMP 

KROGH  MANUFACXURIIMG  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Save  Money  By  Buying 
Ihis  Good 
Second-Hand  Pipe 

We  l  aii  supply  .vou  with  any 
sl/.e  and  tiuantlty  of  S'andard 
Pipe  or  Casing— all  new  threads 
and  couplings— all  stock  K'lar- 
aiileed  tirst  cl.ass. 

If  tfaiDkioc  of  bnjioK  any  kind  of  pipe. 
yoDf  best  iolcretti  will  be  ferved  by  writinc 
nt  for  prices  and  parltculirt. 

Pacific  Pipe  Co..  Main  and  Howard  Sis.,  San  Francisco 


WESTERN  PIPE  AND  STEEL  CO. 


FOR  TOWN  WATER  WORKS 


HYDRAULIC,  IRRIGATION  AND  POWER  PLANTS.  WELL  PIPE,  ETC.    ALL  SIZES. 

OFFICE,  W  MARKET  ST.  WORKS  AT  RICHMOND.  CAL. 

Water  and  Oil  Tanks— all  sizes.  Sheet  Metal  Work  of  .\11  Description. 
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Forty-first  Year. 

Cotton  Industry  in  Imperial  Valley 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Ki  ral,  Press  by  Mr.  W.  E. 
Packard,  Field  Agent  I'niversity  of  California  Ex- 
j)eriment  Station  in  the  Imperial  Valley,  El  Centro. 

Cotton  planting  began  early  in  the  history  of 
Imperial  county,  the  first  upland  cotton  being 
planted  by  Ira  Aten  in  1!)06.  Excellent  results 
were  reported,  so  that  cotton  was  planted  later 
on  several  ranches,  but 
only  in  small  patches ; 
just  enough  to  demon- 
strate its  adaptability 
to  Imperial  conditions. 
In  1909  1500  acres  were 
planted  to  test  the  pro- 
duction of  the  upland 
cotton  of  a  commercial 
scale,  and  a  four-stand 
gin  was  erected  in  El 
Centro  to  handle  the 
croi).  The  average  yield 
that  year  was  less  than 
a  third  of  a  bale  to  the 
acre,  when  the  total 
acreage  was  counted, 
but  the  fields  which 
had  been  well  cared 
for  and  had  not  suf- 
fered for  lack  of  water 
yielded  as  much  as  a 
bale,  and  in  one  or  two 
instances  two  bales  to 
the  acre.  The  larger 
yields  obtained  by  the 
best  growers  encour- 
aged the  planting  of 
more  cotton,  so  that  the 
acreage  was  increased 
ten  fold  in  1910.  Six 
four-stand  gins  were 
erected  in  various 
points  in  the  valley, 
and  an  oil  mill  was 
built  at  El  Centro 
through  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  grow^ers. 
The  same  inexperience 
and  lack  of  care  and 
the  unforseen  shortage 

of  water  had  its  effect,  so  that  only  5900  hales 
were  produced,  making  the  average  less  than 
one-half  a  bale  per  acre  for  the  total  planting. 

As  in  any  new  venture  started  on  a  compara- 
tively large  scale  under  new  conditions,  many 
growers  have  been  disappointed  in  the  results 
obtained.  The  total  yield  for  the  valley  was  far 
below  the  estimated  output.  l)ut  the  success  of 
those  who  knew  the  crop  and  how  to  grow  it  has 
been  a  "proof  of  the  pudding."  Plans  are  being 
made  to  increase  the  acreage  in  cotton  this  year, 
and  as  most  of  the  planters  have  now  had  ex- 
perience, it  augurs  well  for  the  future. 

All  of  the  cotton  raised  commercially  has  been 
of  the  short  staple  upland  variety,  the  Mebane 


Triumph  being  the  most  commonly  jilanted.  This 
is  a  big  1)()11,  storm  i)r()of  cotton,  originated  l)y 
Mr.  Mebane  of  Lockhart,  Texas.  The  sfa])le  is 
strong  and  of  excellent  color  and  twist,  varying 
from  1  to  1%  inches  in  length,  making  a  very 
good  spinning  cotton.  Egyptian  cotton  was  in- 
troduced by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
before  the  growing  of  short  staple  cotton  was 
taken  up  in  Imjjerial  valley,  and  ciii'cfni  selec- 


Cotton  Plant  and  Planters  of  the  Imperial  Valley. 


The  Business  End  of  the  Cotton  Industry— The  Pickers. 

lions  and  cr'ossing  have  hecn  niiid  ■  with  very 
gratit'y-ng  results.  This  cotton  has  a  staple  meas- 
uring from  IVio  to  1''/h  iuches  long,  and  is  nscd 
mainly  for  goods  of  smooth  finish  and  high  luster. 
It  appeai-s  that  this  cotton  is  especially  adajjled 
to  this  section,  nml  as  it  commands  twice  as  mncli 
per  ])ound  as  short  staple,  it  will  pi'obably  be  the 
tyi)e  which  will  ultimately  be  planted  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  short  staj)le  varieties.  The  exiXMisc; 
of  i)i(^king  this  cotton  is  j)ractically  the  oidy  ad- 
ditional cost  in  its  production.  Sea  Island  cot- 
ton, which  is  considered  the  finest  on  the  market, 
having  a  staple  from  IV, „  to  1"/,,,  inches  long, 
has  been  tried  a  number  of  times,  b\it  has  never 
given  good  results,  probably  due  to  the  excessive 


aridity  of  the  climate.  Crossing  Sea  Island  cot- 
ton with  other  varieties  has  not  proven  to  be 
satisfactory.  The  growing  of  long  staple  uj)land 
cotton,  which  ranks  on  the  market  along  with  the 
Egyptian  cotton,  has  not  l)ecn  successful.  It 
prosjiers  best  in  the  more  humid  sections,  espe- 
cially along  the  Mississippi  bottom  lands,  the 
staple  shorteneng  up  under  arid  conditions.  As 
all  the  improved  varieties  of  cotton  are  a  product 

of  artificial  methods, 
contiinied  artificial  se- 
lection of  seed  for 
planting  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  maintain 
the  standard.  The  im- 
l)ortance  of  proper  se- 
lection can  not  be  over 
em])hasized. 

The  cost  of  raising 
cotton  under  irriga- 
tion is  greater  than  in 
the  South,  for  in  addi- 
tion to  preparing  the 
landj  planting  and  cul- 
tivation, there  is  the 
cost  of  the  water  and 
the  expense  of  apply- 
ing it  to  the  fields. 
Pickers  are  paid  $1.25 
l)er  hundred  pounds, 
which  is  the  saine  wage 
paid  in  many  other 
cotton  .sections.  The 
total  expense  of  han- 
dling the  crop  from 
planting  to  bailing  va- 
ries from  $25  to  $85 
])('!•  acre.  In  the  South 
it  costs  from  $15  to 
$25,  so  that  the  addi- 
tional cost*  of  raising 
cotton  under  irrigation 
varies  from  $5  to  $10 
j)er  acre.  A  bale  to  the 
acre  will  bring  in  fi'om 
$50  to  $70,  depending 
upon  the  market  value, 
and  the  seed  can  be 
sold  for  $15  per  ton, 
making  an  additional 
Micome  of  .$7.50  per  acre.  A  good  yield  of  cotton 
therefore  represents  good  profit  above  all  ex- 
penses, while  an  average  yield  of  one-third  1o 
one-half  hale  to  the  acre  does  not  maki!  a  very 
prolitahlc  venture.  From  $30  to  $70  per  acre 
net  was  realized  from  the  best  fields  this  year, 
(-otton  was  sold  largely  to  the  Oakland  mills  and 
to  .Japanese  buyers. 

A  bale  to  the  acre  is  not  uncommon  in  Texas  or 
in  the  South,  and  two  bales  is  sometimes  pro- 
duced, but  such  yields  only  occur  where  moisture 
conditions  are  Favorable.  In  Imperial  valley  the 
amount  of  water  used  for  iri'igation  can  be  con--- 
trolled,  and  it  is  not  presnmj)tous,  therefore,  to 
(Continued  on  Page  S/i^.) 
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California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished tlie  Pac  ific  Hukal  Press  by  the  l  iiited  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  M.,  Mar.  28,  1911 : 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 

Seasonal 

Normal 

Maxi- 

Mini- 

Week. 

to  Date. 

to  Date. 

mum. 

mum. 

.14 

25.51 

;57.9(i 

(54 

38 

Red  BlulT  

.00 

22.41 

21.05 

82 

44 

Sacramento  

.00 

21.0(i 

16.78 

74 

48 

San  Francisco .. 

.00 

24.29 

19.26 

77 

48 

San  Jose  

.00 

22.74 

10.94 

78 

40 

Fresno  

.00 

10.24 

8.13 

76 

48 

Independence... 

.00 

5.48 

8.00 

74 

38 

8ftn  Luis  Obispo 

.00 

3;5.60 

17.79 

80 

44 

Los  Angeles  

.00 

16.08 

13.79 

72 

50 

San  Di«go  

.00 

11.22 

8.72 

64 

50 

The  Week. 


Is  California  about  to  realize  Avhat  has  seemed 
ju.st  within  reach  for  half  a  ceiittiry,  a  cousuler- 
able  and  profitable  produetiou  of  cottou — the 
world '.s  greatest  textile?  An  exceedingly  inter- 
esting account  of  currejit  undertakings  in  the 
Imperial  Valley  is  given  on  other  pages  of  this 
issue  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Packard,  who  for  the  last  two 
years  has  been  making  a  careful  studj^  of  the 
natural  and  industrial  conditions  in  the  uewly 
awakened  southeast  corner  of  California  in  the 
seirvice  of  the  University  Experiment  Station  as 
provided  for  by  tlie  legislature  of  1909.  An 
official  report  giving  an  outline  of  local  re- 
.searches.  covering  nearly  all  products  grown  in 
the  valley,  the  joint  work  of  Dr.  J.  E.  Coit  and 
Mr.  Packard,  with  contributions  from  other 
members  of  the  Experiment  Station  staff,  has 
.just  been  published  and  can  be  had  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Director  at  Berkeley.  To  signalize  the 
cotton  undertakings  because  of  their  broad  Cali- 
fornia bearings,  we  requested  'Sir.  Packard  to 
prepare  the  detailed  statement  which  we  print 
this  week,  with  local  illustrations  showing  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  effort  is  regarded  and 
the  little  beginnings  which  are.  obviously,  chief- 
ly interesting  because  of  their  relations  to  the 
inception  of  enterprise  which  may  become  great, 
and  not  of  themselves  indicative  of  greatness. 
Of  cour.se  readers  in  the  great  cotton  States  may 
fifid  these  pictures  a  little  amusing.  To  them  we 
can  only  say:  "Watch  us  grow."  Never  mind  if 
the  pictures  do  show  a  greater  weight  of  men 
than  of  cotton ;  never  mind  if  the  little  gin  should 
indicate  only  a  one-finger  indulgence  either  for 
men  or  for  fiber.  The  only  question  of  impor- 
tance is:  "Will  the  gin  of  the  future  be  even  less 
for  the  men  and  much  more  for  the  fiber?"  AVe 
sincerely  trust  it  may. 


We  have  alluded  to  the  facts  which  Mr.  Pack- 
ard presents  as  the  results  of  half  a  century's 
effort,  and  this  makes  it  seem  all  the  smaller  un- 
til it  is  also  stated  that  the  effort  has  been  chiefly 
in  the  line  of  waiting.  It  is  important,  however, 
to  connect  with  the  present  announcement  a  few 
facts  from  this  long  period  of  great  expectations 
and  little  accomplishment.  Naturally  cotton  was 
onp'  of  the  plants  first  tried  in  California.  Our 
State  was  held  from  the  first  to  be  in  the  cate- 
gory of  Southern  rather  than  of  Northern  States, 


and  though  the  great  rush  to  California  was  from 
north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  there  were 
many  from  the  south  of  that  line,  and  cotton 
plants  were  garden  curiosities  and  served  as  fair 
exhibits  during  the  very  first  decade  of  American 
occupation.  As  early  as  1857  there  was  a  report 
made  by  a  committee  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Society  proclaiming  that  California  samples  were 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  product  of  the  Gulf 
States.  In  1862  i)remiiims  for  California-grown 
cotton  were  appropriated  l)y  the  legislature  to 
the  amount  of  .+6,500.  and  in  1865  some  of  these 
premiums  were  paid  to  Matthew  Keller  of  Los 
Angeles.  During  the  later  years  of  the  decade 
several  hundred  acres  of  cotton  were  grown  in 
Kern,  Fresno  and  Merced  counties  and  there  were 
small  plantings  scattered  through  the  Sacramento 
valley.  During  the  decade  beginning  with  1870 
there  were  considerable  cotton  undertakings  in 
the  San  Joaquin  valley.  In  1872  there  was  esti- 
mated to  be  not  less  than  2000  acres  in  IMerced 
county,  growers'  associations  were  organized,  gins 
constructed  in  Merced  and  Kern  counties,  and  in 
187:}  a  single  shipment  of  over  ten  tons  of  cotton 
was  made  from  I\Iereed  county  to  Liverpool.  Re- 
sisting the  temptation  to  multiply  such  historical 
details,  for  they  are  to  be  found  by  the  diligent 
student  in  the  Cotton  Production  volume  of  the 
Census  of  1880,  we  will  only  emphasize  the  fact 
that  that  volume  was  itself  prepared  in  Cali- 
fornia by  Prof.  E.  W^.  Ililgard  of  the  University 
of  California,  and  while  the  State  was  playing 
with  cotton  production  the  output  of  cotton  liter- 
ature, the  greatest  of  its  kind  up  to  date,  was 
made  in  California  as  aforesaid.  In  that  volume 
California  was  demonstrated  to  be  a  cotton  State, 
on  the  basis  of  samples  grown  during  the  preced- 
ing three  decades  and  through  a  scientific  .study 
of  .soils  and  climate  which  Prof.  Ililgard  under- 
took as  the  first  great  California  undertaking  of 
his  distinguished  career.  Coming  as  he  did  to 
California  from  the  South,  and  from  personal 
study  of  cotton  growing  there,  it  may  be  claimed 
that  California  produced  a  great  cotton  expert, 
on  the  basis  of  the  volume  of  1880.  before  Cali- 
fornia produced  a  great  cotton  crop.  Forgetting 
the  past,  the  question  now  is,  will  the  Imperial 
valley  produce  the  great  cotton  crop?  The  an- 
swer will  ajiparently  depend  upon  whether  grow- 
ers can  successfully  settle  the  economic  question 
of  producing  cheaply  enough.  The  cost  of  labor 
killed  All  the  early  undertakings.  Will  the  Im- 
perial growers  command  labor  which  is  cheap 
enough,  or  will  they  cut  out  labor  by  machine- 
picking,  or  will  they  have  the  advantage  of  higher 
cotton  prices  than  prevailed  in  previous  decades 
so  that  cost  of  picking  becomes  less  determina- 
tive? These  are  the  questions  to  be  met.  As  for 
growing  good  cotton,  aside  from  the  co.st  thereof, 
there  is  no  question.  California  always  has  grown 
good  cotton  and  always  will  grow  good  cotton — if 
it  can  l)e  sold  at  a  profit. 


As  our  comments  have  started  to  run  on  the 
great  staples  this  week,  they  may  as  well  proceed 
in  the  same  line,  and  as  staples  without  statistics 
are  vain,  we  must  cover  that  requirement,  surely. 
Some  very  significant  figures  are  coming  from 
the  Government  factory  at  Washington.  People 
who  fear  .starvation  because  of  exhortations  to 
farmers  to  grow  more  food,  by  common  carriers 
who  desire  more  freight  to  haul,  may  be  gratified 
to  know  that  Uncle  Sam  still  has  enough  to  en- 
able him  to  do  a  brisk  business  with  hungry  peo- 
ple in  other  lands.  For  eight  months  ending 
IMarch  1,  the  exports  of  wheat  and  flour  in  com- 
bination are  larger  in  value  than  corn  exports, 
the  vahte  of  wheat  exported  in  the  eight  months 
ending  Febryarj'  last  being  seventeen  million  dol- 


lars, and  of  flour  thirty-two  and  three-quarter 
millions,  while  the  value  of  corn  exported  is  nine- 
teen and  three-quarter  millions. 

Exports  of  wheat  last  month  were  one  and  one- 
third  million  bushels,  against  25,000  in  February. 
1!)10:  of  meat  and  dairy  products,  ten  and  three- 
(piarter  million  dollars  in  value,  against  nine  and 
three-quarter  millions  a  year  ago,  and  of  cotton, 
four  hundred  and  ten  mellion  ]>()unds.  against  one 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  million  j)ouiuls  in  the  cor- 
responding months  of  last  year.  Cotton  exports 
aggregated  -tSOl.OOO.OOO  in  value  in  the  inn 
period,  and  .+345.000.(100  a  year  earlier. 


Upon  another  jiage  there  is  an  interesting  state- 
ment about  increasing  the  wheat  yield  of  Cali- 
fornia. Nothing  could  be  more  timely  and  im- 
portant. The  Pacific  coast  is  becoming  the  Egyi)t 
of  the  new  world  of  the  Pacific  ocean.  Of  all 
wheat  exports  of  the  United  States  during  the 
month  of  January  last,  almost  75  per  cent  was 
shipped  from  Portland  and  the  Sound  ports. 
Taking  the  whole  country,  the  monthly  exports  of 
wheat  were,  for  the  first  time,  exceeded  in  quan- 
tity by  the  exjiorts  of  corn,  according  to  the  Hu- 
reau  of  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor.  Decreased  receipts  of  wheat  at  lead- 
ing interior  markets  and  smaller  shipments  of 
flour  were  the  leading  features  of  the  commercial 
movement  of  breadstuffs  during  January.  Cali- 
fornia is  not  exporting  wheat ;  we  are  importing 
wheat  for  our  own  bread.  It  is  a  State  discredit 
and  is  as  unnecessary  as  it  is  unfortunate.  Tlie 
State  yield  of  wheat  can  be  rehabilitated  as  fa.st 
as  San  Francisco  was,  if  the  eft'ort  is  made.  With- 
out taking  land  from  other  profitable  use  the 
wheat  product  can  be  madeto  overflow  in  exports 
again  at  higher  prices  than  were  realized  when 
California  was  great  in  wheat  before. 

Hut  writing  about  staples,  there  is  another  of 
the  group  which  California  contends  shall  be 
thus  classified  as  a  great  item  of  public  suste- 
nance, and  that  is  fruit.  In  a  way.  it  is  gratify- 
ing to  know  that  the  American  people  are  com- 
ing to  demand  so  much  fruit.  There  has  been 
notable  increase  in  imports  of  fruits  and  nuts 
during  the  last  decade.  In  1900  the  valuation  of 
the  whole  class  was  .tl9.000.000.  while  for  tbr 
year  1910  they  are  given  as  .+:i9..j00.0()0.  The  im- 
ports of  fruits  alone  have  increased  on  an  aver- 
age of  +1.000.000  a  year  since  1900.  For  the  year 
1910  they  were  valued  at  +26.000.000,  an  increase 
of  +10,000.000  since  1900.  Bananas  .showed  the 
principal  increase  in  this  class,  having  grown 
from  .+6,000.000  in  1900  to  +12,000.000  in  1910. 
These  are  fruits  which  the  continental  United 
States  are  not  likelv  to  have  as  a  home  product. 
Probably  the  most  we  can  learn  from  the  growth 
of  the  banana  trade  is  the  advantage  of  com- 
I  bination  for  pushing  the  fruit  into  consumption. 
What  the  combination  has  done  can  be  better 
appreciated  when  one  thinks  that  the  liaiiana. 
with  something  of  the  form  of  a  crowbar  but 
nothing  of  the  substance  thereof,  is  reall.v  prying 
that  great  American  institution,  the  i)eefsteak. 
out  of  the  frying-pan,  and  is  displacing  the  re- 
inforced concrete  of  American  ])ie  with  the  mush 
of  a  banana  jiudding.  A  combination  which  can 
accomplish  such  feats  in  the  face  of  race  pre.iu- 
dice  for  fried  steak  and  pie,  is  eertainl.v  a  power, 
and  if  Mr.  Di  Giorgio  knows  how  the  game  is 
worked  he  has  not  entered  the  California  fruit 
business  too  soon.  Still,  we  are  not  disposed  to 
contend  for  little  things  at  this  time.  If  we 
get  fruit  recognized  as  a  great  staple  in  America 
we  can  later  take  up  the  issue  that  it  must  be 
American  fruit.  Just  at  the  moment  it  is  grati- 
fving  that  we  shall  not  be  obliged  to  get  fruit 
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into  the  Great  Northwest  at  local  rates.  The  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  decided  last  week 
that  carloads  of  citrus  fruits  should  be  taken 
IVoMi  California  to  Montana  for  no  higher  rate 
than  ])revails  to  the  far  eastern  terminals.  The 
rates  heretofore  have  been  as  high  as  $1.70  per 
hundred  pounds.  They  are  now  reduced  to  i|!l.l5 
per  hundred  pounds,  and  the  carriers  are  re- 
((uired  to  maintain  that  rate  from  September  1 
last  for  at  least  two  years.  Reparation  is  award- 
ed to  the  complainant  on  shipments  transported 
under  the  higher  charges  since  September  1  last 
w  hen  the  Commission  declared  its  long-haul  rate. 
This  will  be  good  for  us  and  for  the  Northwest. 
The  Commission  is  a  great  hygienist — to  say  the 
least  of  it. 


hahoi-  (juestions  also  intrude  again.  Governor 
•loliMson  has  signed  the  ''ight  hour  law  for  women 
and  accomjninied  his  approval  with  a  message  in 
which  he  claims  that  " jiroductivity  will  not  be 
materially  decreased  under  an  eight  hour  law." 
and  cites  the  report  of  the  New  York  Bureau  of 
i.,ai)or  statistics  for  IJlOO  in  maintenance  of  this 
vi;'w.  The  Governor  also  quotes  a  telegram  from 
Ale.xis  E.  Frye  of  Highlands,  Cal.,  urging  the 
l)assage  of  the  bill,  aiul  stating  that  the  High- 
lands Orange  Growers'  Association  voluntarily 
has  reduced  the  hours  of  labor  with  excellent 
results.  The  Governor  also  says:  "The  eight 
hour  law  for  women  is  admittedly  right  in  ])rin- 
ci[)le;  it  is  the  exemplification  of  humanitarian- 
ism;  its  beneficent  purpose  has  long  since  at- 
tached to  man."  We  denmrred  to  the  eight  hour 
law  because  it  would  decrease  the  wages  which 
the  women  desire  ami  often  need  to  secure  for  a 
(la\  's  work.  If  they  are  as  fortunate  as  some 
men  have  been  in  gett'ng  eontiinially  more  moiu^v 
For  less  work,  our  demurr'er  lias  no  basis.  The 
new  law  includes  in  its  provisions  all  females  pnb- 
licl.N'  emi)loyed,  except  those  engaged  in  the  han- 
dling of  perishable  fruits. 

Supposing  tile  wonu-n  do  get  less  money  for  a 
day's  effort,  there  is  aiu)ther  law  which  may 
even  up  the  matter  between  the  sexes  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  if  the  Governor  should  sign  it  also. 
It  is  a  bill  passed  by  l)()th  houses  which  i)rovides 
for  sending  derelict  husbands  and  fathers  to  hard 
labor  on  the  roads,  and  which  provides  for  the 
payment  of  their  wages  to  their  dependent  fami- 
lies. The  bill  refers  oidy  to  the  crimes  of  aban- 
donment, neglect  of  children  and  failure  to  sup- 
port wives.  Upon  conviction  of  those  of¥enses  the 
court  shall  send  the  defendant  to  work  upon  the 
highway,  or  at  any  other  public  work  the  siiper- 
visors  nuiy  require.  For  each  day  of  such  work 
i|!l.r)()  shall  be  paM  to  the  dependent  family. 


spraying  apparatus  or  a  sprinkling  pot.  This  is, 
as  stated,  a  killing  solution  aiul  is  capable  of 
being  moved  by  surface  flow  of  rainfall  or  by 
underground  movement  of  water  to  which  it  may 
attain.  Therefore  there  is  an  element  of  danger 
in  it  to  adjacent  vegetation  which  you  may  wish 
to  preserve,  and  the  material  should  be  used  in 
as  small  a  quantity  as  will  serve  to  k'll  the  par- 
ticular place  to  which  application  is  imule. 

This  will,  of  course,  prevent  growth  on  land  to 
which  you  wish  to  apply  waste  water.  It  seems 
to  us,  however,  that  the  better  policy  would  be 
to  apply  waste  water  in  a  furrow,  covering  under 
vegetation  of  any  kind,  even  weeds,  because  they 
have  a  tendency  to  keep  the  soil  open  and  to 
promote  evaporation  of  moisture  by  their  growth. 
To  flow  water  upon  a  killed  area  would  be  to 
increase  the  compacting  of  the  so'l  incapable  of 
being  prevented  in  any  way  known  to  us  except 
by  plant  growth.  We  should  thiiik,  therefore, 
that  either  application  to  areas  alternately,  plow- 
ing each  as  soon  as  dry  enough,  would  be  sujierior 
to  an  area  incapable  of  growing  plants.  Such 
a  flat,  sewage-drying  ground  would  dispense 
odors  to  the  whole  countryside,  which,  though 
not  necessarily  dangerous,  would  not  be  nice. 

Planting's  Between  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  advise  what 
crops  would  do  best  for  planting'  between  two- 
year-old  peach  trees  on  land  three  miles  north- 
west of  Atwater,  Cal.?  And  would  it  be  feasible 
to  plant  between  eucalyptus  trees  that  are  a 
year  old  set  8  feet  each  way?  If  so,  what?  And 
what  crops  might  be  suitable  for  eucalyptus  trees 
set  8  by  8  feet  this  spring.  This  land  is  under 
pump  irrigation,  and  it  would  help  very  much  if 
the  cultivation  which  it  is  intended  to  give  the 
trees  coidd  be  paid  for  by  growing  crops  among 
the  frees.  Yo\ir  advice  and  any  suggestions  as 
to  what  er()j)s  would  adapt  themselves  to  these 
coiulifions  and  j)ay  profit,  will  be  highly  appre- 
ciated.— Owner,  Merced  count.v. 

You  can  grow  squashes,  melons,  and  various 
other  summer  croi)s  in  a  young  peach  orchard, 
providing  you  give  the  trees  sufificient  nu)isture 
^by  irrigation  and  do  not  let  the  intercrop  en- 
croach too  closely  upon  them.  They  should  have 
not  less  than  three  or  four  feet  of  clear  ground, 
which  should  be  kept  well  (fiiltivated.  We  would 
not  for  a  moment  think  of  planting  an.ything 
between  eucalyptus  trees  planted  as  close  as  you 
ment'on.  but  give  them  good  cultivation  and  the 
advantage  of  all  the  moisture  available.  What 
you  can  plant  for  profit  depends  upon  the  local 
market  and  ,vour  cost  of  production.  Those  are 
matters  upon  which  we  carniot  advise  .\ou.  Jlvery 
man  has  to  determine  such  things  for  himself 
on  a  business  basis. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Weed-Killing  and  Sewage  Evaporation. 

To  the  Editor:  I  wonder  if  you  can  recommend 
to  nu'  any  weed  killer  for  use  in  road  gutters, 
earth  teiuiis-courf s.  and  more  especially  on  the 
discharge  area  of  m.v  sewage  system.  We  dis- 
charge on  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  are  anx- 
ious to  have  free  absorption  in  the  grourul  and 
Treedom  from  shade,  both  of  which  are  inferferetl 
w'th  by  the  growth  of  weeds.  Of  course,  if  sliould 
be  a  substance  that  woidd  not  interfere  with  the 
porosity  of  the  ground. — Owner,  Santa  Clara. 

A  solution  which  will  kill  all  vegetation  and 
prevent  its  appearance  for  an  indefinite  time 
afterward,  is  made  as  follows:  D'ssolve  1  pound 
of  caustic  soda,  or  potash  lye,  in  2  gallons  of 
witer:  in  this,  dissolve  2V2  pounds  of  arsenious 
acid  (white  arsenic)  :  when  this  is  dissolved,  add 
water  to  make  a  total  of  20  gallons:  apply  with 


Handling  Winter  Melons. 

To  the  Editor:  I  will  be  nnich  obliged  to  .von 
if  you  are  so  kind  as  to  give  me  full  particulars 
regarding  harvesting,  storaging,  and  shipment  of 
winter  melons.  I  do  not  find  reference  to  it  in 
Mr.  Wickson's  " ( 'alifornia  Vegetables."  I  have 
already  planted  one  acre  of  them,  but  as  there  is 
not  local  experience,  I  should  like  to  know  how 
do  .A'ou  harvest  and  ])a<'k  them:  in  boxest  baskets:' 
with  cuttings?  for  distant  market,  l).v  railroad. — 
Subscriber,  Santa  Rosa,  Argentine  Hepublic. 

There  is  no  particular  s.vstem  in  the  handling  of 
winter  melons.  They  are  gathered  into  i)iles  on 
ground  where  water  will  iu)t  gather  and  covered 
with  the  trash  of  the  vines  on  which  the.v  grow. 
The.v  will  keep  for  months  in  this  way,  as  our  au- 
tumn temperatures  do  not  freeze  them.  Other 
growers  collect  them  in  open  sheds  shaded  from 
sun  and  rain,  and  still  others  i)ut  them  into  barns 
or  shallow  cellars  under  buildings,  etc.  The  mel- 
ons are  very  durable  and  seem  disposed  to  keep 


in  any  old  way.  Perhaps  we  shall  develop  better 
ways  of  handling  as  the  growing  comes  to  larger 
amounts  than  are  iu)w  grown.  The  melons  arc 
shipped  in  large  i)acking  cases  with  slat  sides, 
or  in  the  smaller  slat  crates  that  are  used  for 
summer  canteioupes.  No  packing  is  used,  gen- 
erally. If  if  seemed  necessary,  a  little  clean  straw 
would  be  sufficient. 


Top  Grafting. 

To  the  Editor:  In  grafting  over  apple  and 
pear  trees  to  some  other  variety,  is  it  advisable 
to  cut  off  and  graft  the  entire  tree  the  first  year 
where  the  trees  are  from  7  to  15  years  old,  or 
would  i  the  better  to  cut  off  only  a  part  of  the'toj) 
the  first  year  and  the  rest  the  following  year' — 
B.,  Little  Rock. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  difference  in  doctrine 
and  i)ractice  on  th's  point.  We  attempt  a  gen- 
eralization in  this  way:  In  the  coast  region  it 
is  a  good  i)racfice  to  graft  over  the  whole  tree 
at  one  time,  cutting,  however,  above  the  forks 
and  not  into  the  main  stem  below  the  working. 
This  gives  many  scions  which  seem  able  to  take 
care  of  the  sap  succes.sfully.  In  the  interior  val- 
leys, it  is  rather  better  i)ractice  to  leave  a  branch 
or  two,  cutting  them  out  at  the  following  win- 
ter's ])runing.  This  has  the  effect  of  preventing 
the  drowning  out  of  the  .scions  from  too  strong 
sap-flow.  Cutting  back  and  regrafting  of  old 
trees  should  be  done  rather  earl.y,  before  the 
most  active  sap-flow  begins.  The  later  in  the 
season  the  grafting  is  done,  and  the  warmer  the 
locality,  the  more  desirable  it  seems  to  be  to 
leave  a  branch  or  two  when  grafting. 

"  J 
Damping-0£f. 

To  the  Editor:  I  send  you  a  few  little  egg- 
plants and  a  few  peppers.  I  have  been  losing  so 
many  in  every  hotbed  I  nuike  this  year.  They 
come  up  finely  and  when  about  an  inch  high 
they  seem  to  die  off  at  the  roots,  from  the  top  of 
the  ground  down:  the  plant  falls  over  and  dies. 
If  you  can  tell  what  is  the  matter,  please  let  me 
know,  and  what  to  do  for  it. — Amateur,  Lemoore. 

Your  plants  fail  by  what  is  called  "damping- 
off. "  This  is  caused  by  a  disease  which  attacks 
the  stem  .just  above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
is  due  to  excessive  moisture  at  that  point.  It 
is  prevented  by  the  use  of  a  layer  of  sand  on 
the  surface  of  the  seed-bed  which  will  quickly 
dry  out  after  watering  if  care  is  taken  not  to 
close  the  bed  too  tightly  until  surface-dried,  or 
if  care  is  not  taken  to  secure  regular  ventilation 
for  the  bed.  It  is  also  necessary  that  sprinkling 
should  be  less  frequent  and  in  large  amount  each 
time,  so  that  the  moisture  should  penetrate  and 
the  surface  be  dry  for  a  longer  period  between 
waterings. 

Grafting  Walnuts. 

To  the  Editor :  Please  inform  me  if  in  cleft 
grafting  walinits  it  is  necessary  to  use  scions 
with  only  a  leaf  bud,  or  if  .vou  can  use  scions 
with  staminate  or  pistillate  butls?  Is  cutting  the 
pith  of  the  scion  or  stock  fatal  to  the  tree? — 
Beginner.  Wallace. 

In  gi-af1ing  walnuts  it  is  usual  to  take  good 
shoots  beai'ing  wood  buds,  and  not  the  spurs 
which  cari-y  the  fruit  blossoms.  These  blooming 
buds  are  readily  recognized  ami  should  be  re- 
.jected.  Jiltboiigh  a  part  of  file  graft  containing 
also  a  wood  hud  can  he  used,  retaining  the  latter. 
('Utting  into  I  lie  pith  of  the  scion  or  of  the  stock 
is  not  fatal,  but  it  is  generall.y  avoided  because 
it  makes  a  split  or  wound  which  is  ver.y  hard 
to  heal.  For  this  reason  it  is  better  to  cut  at  one 
side  of  the  {)itch  in  the  stock,  and  to  cut  the 
scion  so  that  the  slope  is  chiefly  in  the  wood  at 
one  side  of  the  pith  and  not  cutting  a  double 
wedge  in  a  way  to  bring  the  pith  in  the  center. 
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Horticulture. 


TEMPORARY  AND  PERMANENT  VARIA- 
TIONS. 

To  the  Editor:  Tho  article  in  your  issue  of 
:\!arcli  11.  entitled  "Bud  Selection,  etc.."'  is  in- 
teresting iind  may  he  useful  if  it  serves  to  pro- 
mote a  careful  iliscunsion  of  the  value  of  "pedi- 
<;ree  .stock."  It  is  to  he  hoped,  however,  that  it 
will  not  serve  to  make  us  satisfied  witli  our  old 
careless  ways. 

The  dcfrree  in  whieii  the  eroj)  of  an  orchard 
can  be  influenced  in  (juality  and  quantity  by 
selection  of  l)uds  to  produce  the  trees  which  are 
to  constitute  that  orchard  is  not  known.  The 
conclusion  to  be  fairly  di'awn  from  the  article  of 
Mr.  Burton  is  that  he  believes  it  cannot  be  in- 
fluenced at  ail.  The  claims  of  others  would  lead 
us  to  believe  that  it  can  be  influenced  so  pro- 
foundly as  to  be  equivalent  to  the  choice  of  an- 
other variety.  The  question  can  be  discussed 
more  clearly  by  dividin<r  it  into  two  parts.  First, 
do  the  buds  of  a  yiven  variety  vary?:  and,  second, 
if  variations  occur,  are  they  or  any  of  them  found 
in  the  trees  produced  from  these  buds? 

No  reference  is  made  here  to  "bud  spots, such 
as  the  production  of  a  nectarine  on  a  peach  tree, 
which  are  of  rare  occurrence.  As'de  from  these, 
the  fact  of  bud  variation  is  undeniable.  It  is, 
in  fact,  universal  in  ifreater  or  less  dejjree.  Mr. 
Burton  himself  instances  several  variations  due 
to  differences  of  soil,  of  location,  of  ^raftinj: 
stock.  Many  others  are  of  constant  occun-eiice. 
On  almost  any  fruit  tree  we  can  find  buds  which 
will  i)roduce  blossoms  and  others  only  leaves.  On 
a  vine  we  find  buds  from  certain  branches  pro- 
duce fruitin<j  shoots,  others  sterile  shoots.  Buds 
from  the  top  of  a  Zinfandel  vine  produce  leaves 
only  sli}ihtly  lobed :  Jnids  from  the  base  of  the 
same  vine  i)rodiK'e  leaves  deeply  cleft  almost  to 
the  center.  These  are  some  of  the  most  marked 
of  common  variations.  As  no  two  shoots  on  a 
tree  or  a  vine  are  absolutely  iih^itical.  however 
similar  the  conditions  in  which  they  frrow,  we 
nnist  conclude  that  the  buds  from  which  they 
come  varied. 

Characteristic  Variation. — These  variations, 
however,  occur  only  alonjr  certain  lines  anil  with- 
in eerta'n  limits.  They  are  indeed  an  essential 
])art  of  the  character  of  the  variety.  The  leaves 
on  a  vitrorous  water  sprout  of  a  blue  ^niin  are 
totally  different  from  the  normal  leaves  of  the 
same  tree:  some  acacias  produce  both  piiniati' 
h'aves  and  phyllodes.  These  variations  are  char- 
acteristic of  the  species  and  variety,  but  un- 
doubtedly correspond  to  differences  pre-existintz 
in  *he  bud.  ]\Iinor  differences  occur  in  all  plants 
diffen  lu-es  in  amount  of  crop,  size,  color  and 
IcNture  of  fruit  are  \iniversal.  Some  of  these 
ditferences  are  due  undoubtedly  to  influences 
afFectin<r  the  fruit  directly  and  not  to  any  pe- 
culiarity of  the  ori^iruvl  buds.  Some  of  them, 
liowevor,  are  due  to  clinuitic.  soil  or  exposure 
conditions  and  to  cultural  metiiods  which  affect 
the  fruit  throutrh  chancres  brou};ht  about  in  the 
bud.  Some  are  due  to  uidiiiown  causes  actuii:' 
before  or  durinu  the  dcvrlopmeiit  of  the  bud. 

Capable  of  Reproduction. — The  second  part  of 
the  (pu'stion  to  be  solved  is:  "Can  any  of  thesi' 
variations  be  fixed  or  repi'odiiced  by  careful 
choice  of  suitable  l)uds  for  iiropajration  ? " 

The  leavi^s  near  the  ^rowiu};  tij)  of  a  vifiorous 
ivy  shoot  are  heart-shaped,  those  on  the  rest  of 
the  plant  are  five-lobed.  If  we  root  a  slip  from 
the  tip  of  a  shoot  we  pet  a  i)lant  which  for  a 
year  or  more  may  have  all  its  leaves  heart-shaped. 
Slips  from  other  i)arts  produce  five-lobed  leaves. 
A  cuttin<j'  from  a  Zinfandel  s\icker  produces  ;) 
v'ne  with  deeply  cut  leaves;  a  euttinor  of  fruit 
wood,  a  vine  with  shallow  lobed  leaves.  As  the 
ivy  plant  becomes  (ddei-  the  leaves  tend  to  become 
normal,  that  is  to  say,  five-lol)ed  on  the  main  jiart 
of  the  |>lant  and  hearl-shai^ed  on  vifiorous  shoots. 
The  same  is  ])i'iiliabl\-  the  case  with  Zinfandel 
vini's.  In  the  meMnwhile  the  latter,  however,  re- 
uijiin  for  veacs  an  idniost  stei'ilr  \ine. 

Strength  and  Weakness. — In  numy  eases  the 
crop  of  a  vineyard  has  been  very  nnieh  increased 
hy  fjraftinp  the  lipht-bearingr  v'nes  with  ciittings 
from  heavy-bearing  vines  of  the  same  variety. 
How  much  of  the  improvement  in  this  case  is  due 


to  bud  variation  and  how  much  to  the  increased 
fruitl'ulness  that  usually  accomi)anies  graftiii';-  is 
hard  to  determine.  The  selection  of  cuttuigs 
from  only  the  heavy-l)earin<r  vines,  however,  is  a 
practice  of  lon<r  standing  in  the  older  gra])e- 
growinir  countries. 

The  vigor  of  a  vine  is  also  undoubtedly  in- 
tiuenced  l)y  the  character  of  the  bud  or  cutting 
from  whi(,'h  it  arises.  A  weak  cutting  g'ves  a 
weak  vine.  How  permanent  this  weakness  is  it 
is  hard  to  say.  Professor  Ravaz  considers  the 
Anaheim  disease  to  be  nothing  but  debility  of 
the  vine  due  to  over-bearing,  and  he  believes  that 
this  deb'lity  is  communicated  by  cuttings  to  the 
new  vines. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doidit  therefore  that  the 
qualities  of  fruitfuliu^ss  and  sterility  of  vigor  and 
weakness  are  infiuenced  very  markedly  by  cut- 
ting selection.  Whether  si/e,  color  and  texture 
of  fruit  can  be  so  influeiu'cd  is  perhaps  not  de- 
termined with  certainty,  but  it  seems  iirobable 
that  they  can  be  to  some  extent. 

Permanence. — The  question  of  the  permanence 
of  these  variations  is  one  of  great  importance  and 
one  to  which  little  attention  seems  to  have  been 
called. 

Tlu^  variatitui  due  to  a  bud  sport  is  i)ernianent. 
A  nectarine  obtained  from  the  bud  of  a  peach 
tree  is  a  new  variety.  The  variations  with  which 
bud  selection  has  to  do.  however,  are  transitory. 
Some  of  them,  such  as  the  large  size  of  a  pear 
grafted  on  a  certain  stock,  or  the  deep  color  of  an 
api)le  grown  in  a  certain  soil,  may  be  evanescent 
and  disappeai-  immediately  when  tlje  bud  is  re- 
moved to  another  environment.  Others,  such  as 
the  heart-shaped  leaves  of  ivy  or  the  incased 
leaves  of  Zinfandel,  may  persist  for  years. 

The  specific  characteristics  remain  constaiit 
thi'ough  all  these  changes.  The  Zinfandel  always 
produces  red  grapes,  the  Burger  white.  There- 
fore, as  .Mr.  Burton  says,  the  Winesaj)  apple  is 
always  the  Winesap  ap])le.  The  difference  in 
character  and  value  between  two  Winesap  a()ples. 
however,  is  very  great,  and  while  most  of  this 
may  be  due  to  cultui'al  and  environmental  con- 
ditions, some  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  nature  of 
the  original  buds. 

It  should  be  ke])t  in  mind,  moreover,  that  bud 
I  selection  does  not  fin'sh  with  the  grafting  of  the 
tree  in  the  nursery.  It  should  contiinu'  through- 
out the  life  of  the  tree.  This  is  particularly  true 
in  the  case  of  the  'vine.  Every  tinu'  a  vine  is 
pruned  there  is  op])ortunity  for  bud  selection, 
and  the  size  aiul  (|imlity  of  the  crop  can  be 
greatly  influenced  by  the  choice  of  buds  we  make 
at  this  t"me. 

,  FliKDKKlC  T.  BlOl.KTl  l. 

I'niversity  of  California.  Berkeley. 


PEACHES  AND  FROST. 

Mr.  A.  M.  La  Koilette  of  Salem.  Ore.,  who  is 
growing  peaches  in  the  Willamette  valley,  has 
been  nud<ing  observations  on  the  behavior  of 
peaches  toward  frost,  and  some  of  our  readers 
may  like  to  test  his  conclusions,  which  are  as  fol- 
lows: About  the  first  of  August  I  clip  back  ail 
branches,  cutting  from  three  to  five  inches  from 
the  ends  of  this  year's  growth.  By  doing  this  1 
com])el  the  tree  to  produce  an  eiH)rmous  amount 
of  fruit  buds,  and  where  there  are  such  a  great 
aim)unt  of  fruit  buds  there  will  be  from  . ten  to 
fifteen  days  difference  in  the  first  blooms  and 
last  ones  opening  on  the  same  tree,  and  it  will 
be  almost  a  miracle  if  the  frost  gets  all  the  buds 
with  fifteen  days  difference  in  the  first  atul  last 
buds  blooming  on  a  tree.  With  a  peach  tree 
pruned  in  summer,  if  one-tenth  of  the  buds  sur- 
vive the  w'liter.  you  will  have  a  full  crop.  If  a 
peach  blooms  out  and  gets  from  five  to  eight  days 
without  a  killing  frost,  nine  times  out  of  ten  it  is 
safe  and  immune  from  injury  from  any  subse- 
(|uent  frost.  When  a  peach  is  from  the  size  of  a 
currant  to  the  size  of  a  gooseberry  it  can  freeze 
solid  and  will  not  be  injured.  In  proof  of  this.  I 
will  state  that  some  years  ago  my  peach  trees 
bloomed  early  in  February,  and  when  the  peaches 
were  about  the  size  of  a  gooseberry  there  came  a 
killing  black  frost  and  froze  them  till  you  could 
not  cut  them  with  a  penknife.  I  went  down  in 
the  orchard,  examined  the  peaches,  came  back 
and  told  my  wife  we  would  have  to  do  without 
peaches  that  year,  but  the  freezing  did  not  hurt 


them  in  the  least,  and  we  had  an  extra  fine  crop 
of  ])eaches  that  season.  .Now.  I  think  that  by 
following  the  rules  I  have  laid  down,  you  reduce 
the  damage  of  frost  almost  to  a  mininuim.  and 
in  ])roof  of  my  theory  I  will  c'te  you  to  the  fact 
that  I  have  failed  to  have  a  full  crop  only  once 
in  2!)  years.    Do  you  want  any  better  proof? 

I  Our  observation  does  not  agree  with  that  of 
Mr.  La  Follette  as  to  the  effect  of  frost  on  small 
fruit.  What  do  our  readers  know  from  their  ob- 
servations? In  cutting  back  the  summer  growth 
to  force  fruit  buds  (as  he  claims  it  will  do)  it 
will  i)robably  l)e  desirable  to  cut  a  little  later  in 
Califonra  valleys,  because  on  moist  lands  our 
peaches  grow  later  than  they  do  in  Oregon,  prob- 
ably, and  cutting  back  the  first  of  August  would 
in  many  cases  force  a  new  break  of  laterals,  which 
is  not  desirable,  ]>robably. — Editor.] 

DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  THERMAL  BELTS. 

To  the  Editor:  Tliernuii  belts  are  not  uncom- 
mon. Perha[)s  the  knowledge  of  the  apj)le  ther- 
mal belt  of  the  Columbia  River  basin  is  less  known 
than  the  famous  thernud  belt  of  the  Carolinas. 
Tennessee,  etc.  The  thermal  belt  discussed  in 
the  "Apple  Points"  booklet  which  1  send  you 
has  an  interesting  analogy  in  parts  of  California 
where  it  is  asserted  that  the  peach  and  apricot 
do  not  thrive  above  1200  feet  above  s.'a-level.  I 
believe  the  facts  are  worthy  of  wide  discussion 
for  the  general  good. — E.  H.  i.,ibl)v.  Lewist  )u. 
Idaho. 

I  We  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  tiu'  panq)liict  on 
"Apple  Points."  It  is  tile  raciest  horticultural 
thing  we  have  seen,  and  it  occupies  an  honoraljle 
l)lace  in  our  collection  of  horticultural  literature. 
We  advi.se  all  who  desire  discussion  of  elevations 
in  the  Columbia  River  country  to  send  to  Mr. 
Libby  for  a  coi)y.  But*"  the  geiu'raiization  in 
Mr.  Libbx  's  letter,  above,  is  not  (juite  true  for 
California:  for  the  i)each  is  successfully  grown 
commercially  at  elevations  u\)  to  2500  fert,  pos- 
sibly a  little  higher.  The  apricot,  however,  owing 
to  greater  susceptibility  to  frosts  from  cold  air 
i)lown  in  from  higher  elevations,  generally  stojis 
at  about  l.")00  feet  conuuercially,  although  scunc 
trees  can  lie  found  at  a  higher  |ioint,  while  ai  |iles, 
jilums,  and  pears  easily  go  to  40(10  feet,  and  we 
are  likely  to  have  considerable  commercial  pro- 
diu-tion  of  mountain  apples  ou  high  plateau  when 
better  transportation  facilities  open  uj)  desii-a lib- 
lands.  It  is,  we  suppose,  to  be  eX|iecte(l  tliMt 
being  considerably  less  in  north  latitude  than  tii  ■ 
situation  of  which  Mr.  Libby  writes,  our  frull 
regions  would  climb  to  correspondingly  higher 
elevations.  It  is  a  fact  that  in  what  we  call  Iher- 
lUfd  belts,  which  ai'e  ahnost  frostless,  we  have 
more  trouble  with  some  deciduous  fruits  than  we 
do  at  places  both  higher  and  lower,  where  the 
temperature  extrenu^s  are  farther  apart.  This 
would  mean  to  say.  in  a  way,  that  California  fruit 
trees  have  more  disposition  to  work  than  to  rest, 
and  too  much  work  is  ;i  bad  thing  for  a  man  or 
a  free,  iii-esuinably.— Emroi!.] 

APPLES  APPROVED  AT  THE  NORTH. 

California  apple  gi'owers  who  like  to  keep  track 
of  what  is  doing  in  apples  farther  up  the  coast 
will  be  interested  to  know  that  the  Washington 
Horticultural  Association  has  di'clared  the  follow- 
ing twelve  ajiples  as  first  in  connnercial  im{)ort- 
anee  and  i)rominenee :  Spitzenbergs.  .lonathan, 
WageiuM-.  Winesap,  Yellow  Newtown.  Northern 
Spy,  Baldwin,  (iravenstein,  W.  W.  Pearmain,  Ar- 
kansas Black.  (Jrimes  (Jolden.  Rome  Beauty. 


Sylviculture. 


CALIFORNIA  CONIFERS  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 

I  The  following  letter  received  from  New  Zea- 
land is  of  interest  as  an  indication  of  the  growth- 
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behavior  of  vfirioiis  Cfilit'orniaii  conifers  in  the 
southern  hemisphere.  Of  special  interest  is  the 
i-ico'jiiition  by  Mr.  Adams  of  certain  well  defined 
forms  propagating  truly  from  seed,  especially 
knob-cone  pine,  a  species  destined  in  all  likeli- 
hood to  play  an  important  part  in  establishing 
cover  on  those  excessively  dry  or  rocky  slopes 
which  occur  with  us  in  mountain  ranges  where 
the  general  rainfall  is  high.  For  the  convenience 
of  Californian  readers  the  writer  of  this  iu)te  has 
inserted  the  common  names  in  parentheses,  but 
he  has  not  disturbed  the  Latin  names,  even  where 
they  are  old  trade  names  or  out  of  date  botan- 
ically. — W.  L.  Jhpsont,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley'.] 

Mr.  Adams'  Letter. 

Dear  Sir:  A  few  days  ago  I  received  your 
l)ook,  "Trees  of  California,"  through  a  local 
bookseller  of  whom  I  ordered  it,  and  I  am  sure  I 
shall  find  it  very  useful,  as  I  have  for  forty  years 
been  introducing  trees  from  California  and  other 
Western  States  of  America  and  was  in  need  of  a 
popular  book  on  the  trees  of  your  State.  Cali- 
fornian trees  do  remarkably  well  in  this  part  of 
New  Zealand,  as  you  will  see  by  the  following 
particulars  of  the  height  of  some  of  them  which 
were  taken  two  years  ago.  I  shall  retain  the 
luimes  luider  which  I  received  them : 

Abies  Douglassi  (Douglas  fir),  60  ft.;  Abies 
macrocarpa  (desert  spruc(>),  18  ft.;  Abies  Mer- 
tensiana  (coast  hemlock),  li'.i  ft.;  Abies  Menziesii 
(Sitka  or  lowland  spruce),  47  ft.;  Cupressus 
macrocarpa  (Monterey  cypress).  53  ft.;  Cupressus 
Goveniana  (Gowcn  cypress),  23  ft.;  Cupressus 
Lawsoniana  (Lawson  cypress),  28  ft.;  Libocedrus 
decurrens  (incense  cedar),  18  ft.;  Pieea  eoncolor 
(white  fir),  16  ft.;  Picea  Lowiana  (California 
white  fir),  23  ft.;  Picea  grandis  (lowland  fir),  22 
ft.;  Pinus  insignis  (Monterey  pine),  118  ft.,  and 
still  growing  several  feet  every  year;  Pinus 
muricata  (Bishop  pine),  50  ft.;  Pinus  Coulterii 
(big-ct)ne  pine),  4-7  ft.;  Pinus  ponderosa  (yellow 
pine),  50  ft.;  Pinus  jMurryana  (Tamrac  pine), 
50  ft.;  Pinus  Torreyana  (Torrey  pine),  23  ft.; 
Pinus  tuberculata  (knob-cone  pine),  2!)  ft.;  Thuja 
gigantea  (Canoe  cedar),  40  ft.,  and  Wellingtonia 
gigantea  (big  tree)  29  ft. 

All  the  above  have  borne  cones,  some  of  them 
for  many  years.  Perhaps  a  few  observations  on 
the  growth  of  the  different  species  may  prove 
interesting  to  you,  as  I  have  been  planting  on  a 
fairly  large  scale  and  received  seed  from  many 
sources.  Here  Pinus  contorta  (beach  pine)  and 
Pinus  Murrayana  (Tamrac  pine)  are  quite  dis- 
tinct, though  the  cones  and  leaves  are  much 
alike.  Pinus  contorta  forms  a  true  pyramid 
much  in  shape  like  Sequoia  gigauta  (big  tree), 
while  Piniis  Murryana  grows  a  heavy  top,  and 
in  cidtivation  would  seem  to  be  more  nearly  re- 
lated to  Pinus  muricata  and  is  an  equally  fast 
grower.  He  have  three  distinct  forms  of  Pinus 
tuberculata  (knob-cone  pine)  which  come  true 
from  seed,  one  form  with  the  scales  but  little 
raised  is  not  so  drouth-resistant  as  the  others. 

As  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Pinus  radiata 
(Monterey  pine)  have  been  raised  from  seed  in 
New  Zealand,  we  have  many  interesting  varie- 
ties, one  with  very  distinct  golden  leaves,  and  I 
have  seen  cones  quite  eqiuil  all  around,  nuire  like 
cones  of  Pinus  Torreyana  or  Pinus  piiu^a  than 
Pinus  insignis,  and  others  with  very  prominent 
knobs  on  the  scales,  but  all  these  seem  to  be  only 
varieties.  With  Pinus  ponderosa  (yellow  pine) 
there  are  at  least  two  forms,  and  they  always 
remain  distinct  from  seed.  I  shoidd  say  we  have 
two  species.  I  have  been  disappointed  with  Cali- 
fornian broad-leaved  trees  so  far  as  I  have  been 
al)le  to  try  them.  notu>  of  them  proving  of  any 
i)articular  value. 

T.  W.  Adams. 
(h-eendale,  Canterbury.  New  Zealand. 
TREES  FOR  OVERFLOWED  LANDS. 

To  the  Kditor:  1  have  20  acres  low  bottom 
laiul  subject  to  overflow  during  the  May  and 
June  r''se  of  the  (Mokelumne)  river,  and  I  would 
like  to  know  what  kind  of  trees  would  make  a 
good  growth  on  same.  Have  tried  pears,  but 
they  were  not  a  success.  Would  the  eucalyptus 
tree  succeed  or  would  the  overflow  water  scald 
pr  drown  them  out?  What  varieties  are  the  most 
resistant  to  the  effect  of  overflow  waters;  also 
when  is  the  proper  time  to  plant  same?  What 


other  tree  might  be  more  useful  and  successful 
than  the  eucalyptus?  J.  11.  Ecclks. 

Acampo,  Cal. 

The  ordiiuiry  blue  gum  will  endure  consider- 
able submergence.  Willows  are.  of  course,  born 
that  way,  and  elms  are  (juite  resi.stant.  Some 
reader  who  has  these  thriving  under  such  con- 
ditions can  best  answer  the  question. 


Cereal  Crops. 


HOW  TO  INCREASE  THE  YIELD  OF  WHEAT 
IN  CALIFORNIA. 


There  has  just  apjteared  as  Bulletin  No.  211  of 
the  University  Experiment  Station  at  Berkeley 
a  very  direct  and  straightforward  statement  of 
the  results  of  several  years'  experimentation  by 
the  University  of  California,  as  provided  for  by 
special  State  appropriation  under  the  general 
title  of  cereal  investigations.  This  work  has 
been  in  progress  at  several  points  in  the  Sacra- 
mento and  San  Joaquin  valleys,  and  has  been  in 
direct  charge  of  Dr.  G.  W.  Shaw,  experimental 
agronomist  of  the  Station.  The  report,  which  is 
just  out,  carries  the  striking  title  which  we  have 
used  above,  and  its  aim  as  stated  by  the  writer. 
Dr.  Shaw,  is  "to  set  forth  in  as  brief  a  manner 
as  possible  some  of  the  more  important  results 
bearing  upon  the  question  of  an  increased  yield, 
leaving  the  more  intricate  problem,  the  effect  of 
environment  upon  the  gluten  content  of  wheat, 
almost  wholly  for  discussion  in  a  subsequent  pub- 
lication. On  account  of  the  limited  funds  avail- 
able for  printing,  it  will  be  possible  to  set  forth 
little  more  than  a  summary  of  the  work  at  this 
time."  We  shall  introduce  a  few  statements  of 
a  general  character  at  this  time,  reserving  more 
specific  matters  for  later  use  as  action  based  upon 
them  may  be  timely. 

California  Grain  Growing. — The  particular  fea- 
ture which  has  dominated  grain  culture  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  on  th(>  Pacific  Coast  generally,  has 
been  mass  [)roduction,  rather  than  maximum  pro- 
duction per  unit  of  area  or  quality  of  product. 
But  with  the  inevitable  ultimate  deterioration  of 
soil  luider  such  a  practice,  heightened  by  the 
encroachment  of  other  crops,  there  has  been  a 
notable  falling  off  in  the  production  in  toto,  as 
well  as  in  khe  yield  per  acre,  during  recent  years. 
While  grain  farming  on  an  extensive  scale  is  not 
an  industry  to  be  particularly  encouraged  when 
natural  conditions  are  such  as  to  make  more  in- 
tensive crops  safe,  yet  it  is  still,  and  is  destined 
to  be  for  all  time,  a  very  important  industry  in 
California;  and  as  one  of  the  .staple  crops  of  a 
general  farm  is  worthy  of  not  only  much  encour- 
agement, but  also  the  greatest  aid  that  can  be 
given  it  by  scientific  research.  Further,  on  ac- 
count of  climatic  and  topographical  conditions, 
there  will  always  be  large  areas  in  the  State  in 
which  cereal  culture  will  be  the  principal  inter- 
est. How  to  produce  more  grain  of  better  quality 
per  acre,  then,  is  a  very  pertinent  problem. 

Influence  of  Old  Methods. — The  old  methods  of^ 
grain  growing  still  persist  in  California.  They 
are  generally  very  simple  and  very  crude.  At 
first  satisfactory  returns  were  obtained  because 
of  an  unusually  fertile  virgin  soil.  At  the  outset 
there  was  an  annual  cropping  of  the  land  to  the 
cereals  with  no  attempt  to  either  rotate  crops  or 
restore  any  of  the  humus  that  such  a  system  de- 
stroys. In  order  to  cover  as  large  an  acreage  as 
possible,  the  crudest  methods  of  culture  were 
practiced.  The  practice  consisted  simply  of  three 
or  four-inch  plowing,  broadca.sting  the  seed,  and 
harrowing  it  in.  But  little  attention  was  paid  to 
the  selection  of  pure  seed,  and  far  too  often  the 
growers  purchased  a  second  or  a  third  grade  seed 
under  the  false  notion  that  anything  that  would 
sprout  was  good  enough. 

The  more  important  changes  which  have  taken 
place  since  th(^  introduction  of  the  above-named 
crude  practices,  have  been  the  replacing  of  the 
header  and  stationary  thresher  by  the  combined 
harvester,  and  the  quite  general  introduction  of 
the  practice  of  summer-fallowing  of  land. 

The  development  of  the  combined  harvester  has 
without  doubt  decreased  the  co.st  of  production 
where  grain  is  harvested  upon  a  large  scale,  but 
it  has  at  the  same  time  tended  to  encourage  a 


desultory  system  of  culture,  rendered  the  fields 
very  foul,  both  by  the  general  distribution  of 
weed  seeds  and  because,  by  the  time  the  grain 
is  harvested  in  this  manner,  practically  all  the 
.serious  weeds  have  fully  ripened  their  seed ;  and 
further,  on  account  of  the  long  time  the  grain 
is  left  in  the  field  after  maturity,  has  tended  to 
seriously  increase  the  loss  from  shattering  of  the 
grain  from  the  wind.  This  latter  condition  is 
especially  true  in  the  Sacramento  valley.  It  is 
very  questionable,  then,  as  to  whether  the  com- 
bined effects  of  these  undesirable  factors  have 
not  more  than  offset  the  decreased  cost. 

The  summer-fallow  practice  was  introduced  for 
two  reasons:  first,  it  was  an  attempt  to  save  as 
much  of  two  seasons'  precipitation  as  possible 
for  the  production  of  a  single  larger  crop;  second, 
to  clean  the  land  of  weeds  resulting  from  con- 
tinued grain  culture.  The  latter  effect  has  been 
largely  offset  by  the  use  of  the  combined  har- 
vester. 

The  shallow  preparation  of  land  and  the  con- 
tiiuuil  practice  of  burning  oft"  the  straw  has  had 
a  very  bad  effect  upon  the  humus  content  of  the 
top  foot  of  the  soil,  which  in  turn  has  so  affected 
its  physical  condition,  generally  speaking,  as  to 
materially  reduce  its  moisture  capacity  and  seri- 
ously affect  the  yield  of  grain.  Further,  the 
earlier  seeding  made  possible  by  the  summer- 
fallow  practice  has  also  rendered  the  quality  of 
grain,  as  shown  by  analysis  of  a  large  number  of 
samples  of  early  and  late  seeded  grain. 

Things  Essential  to  a  Better  Grain  Yield. — The 
following  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  essentials 
for  success  in  grain  culture : 

1.  The  minimum  limit  of  precipitation  for  suc- 
cessful culture  is  about  8  inches. 

2.  When  the  precipitation  is  le.ss  than  15  inches, 
biennial  cropping,  summer-fallowing,  should  be 
practiced.  It  saves  as  much  as  possible  of  two 
seasons'  rain  for  one  crop.  It  kills  weeds  which 
use  up  moisture,  plant  food,  and  increase  the  cost 
of  operation.  It  increases  aeration,  and  makes 
plant  food  more  available.  But  it  is  destructive 
of  humus,  which  must  be  restored  by  green- 
manuring. 

3.  Add  organic  matter  to  the  soil  by  turning 
under  winter-grown  rye,  field  peas,  or  some  other 
leguminous  crop.  This  improves  the  mechanical 
condition  of  the  soil.  It  enables  it  to  hold  more 
moisture.  It  helps  to  nuike  plant  food  more  avail- 
able. It  lessens  washing,  drifting,  and  blowing 
of  soils. 

4.  For  fall  preparation  of  grain  land,  plow  not 
le.ss  than  8  inches  deep.  This  enables  rain  to 
get  into  the  soil  easily.  It  prevents  run-ott"  in 
case  of  very  heavy  rain.  It  provides  more  feed- 
ing space  for  plant  roots.  It  encourages  deep 
rooting  of  plants.  It  makes  more  plant  food  avail- 
able. 

5.  On  light  land  sub-pack  the  soil  innnediately 
after  plowing,  using  either  a  sub-packer  or  a 
disc  harrow.  This  fills  up  air  spaces  in  the  fur- 
row. It  gives  a  compact  lower  .soil  which  brings 
moisture  up  to  the  plant  roots.  It  leaves  the  sur- 
face soil  loose ;  the  lower  soil  compact.  The  press- 
wheels  firm  the  soil  about  the  seed,  and  hasten 

'.■germination. 

6.  Harrow  to  a  good  mulch  or  seed-bed  imme- 
diately following  the  packer.  This  prevents  rapid 
evaporation  of  moisture,  and  provides  a  good 
seed-bed  for  (juick  germination. 

7.  Seed  with  a  drill  with  pres.s-wheel  attach- 
ment. It  distributes  the  seed  evenly  over  the 
land.  It  i)laces  the  seed  all  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  soil  at  a  uniform  depth.  It  requires  less 
seed. 

8.  Select  large,  vigorous,  plum])  kernels  of 
grain.  These  have  greater  vitality  aiul  a  greater 
reserve  su{)ply  of  plant  food,  thus  producing  more 
vigorous  plants. 

9.  Harrow  the  grain  after  it  is  well  up.  This 
serves  to  retain  moisture. 

10.  Disc  the  land  as  soon  as  pojssible  after  the 
crop  is  off.  This  tends  to  save  residual  moisture 
and  gives  a  fine  earth  to  turn  under  in  the  first 
plowing. 

11.  In  case  of  summer-fallow  practice,  maintain 
a  clean,  well  cultivated  soil  mulch  during  the 
summer. 

These  all  iiud<e  for  suc(;(>ss  in  dry-land  farming, 
or  the  growth  of  grain  on  unirrigated  land  in 
California. 
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COTTON  INDUSTRY  IN  IM- 
PERIAL VALLEY. 


(Continued  From  Page  i'l'.ij 


beileve  that  the  best  seasonal  conditions 
of  the  South  can  be  duplicated,  and  a 
large  average  yield  expected,  when  the 
best  methods  are  known.    Practice  makes 
perfect,  so  that  the  mistakes  of  the  past 
two    years   should    at    least    be  partly 
avoided  in  the  future.    The  methods  most 
senerally    recommended   and   that  have 
given  the  best  results,  so  far,  are  early 
planting    (March    preferred)    in   a  firm 
seed  bed.  previously  irrigated  to  at  least 
a  depth  of  three  or  four  feet.  Thorough 
cultivation    should    be    given    until  the 
plants   are    too    large,    when  irrigation 
should  be  more  frequent  than  before,  in 
some  soils  every  ten  days  to  two  weeks. 
No  irrigation  should  be  given  for  from 
five  to  eight  weeks  after  planting,  de- 
pending upon  the  soil  and  the  thorough 
ness  of  the  irrigation,  in  order  to  give 
the  plants  a  deep,  well  developed  root 
system.     The  moisture  conditions  then 
should  be  kept  as  constant  as  possible. 
Too  much  water  causes  a  rank  growth 
at  the  expense  of  the  yield,  while  too 
small  an  amount,  on  the  other  hand,  not 
only  decreases  the  yield  but  shortens  the 
staple.    Water  should  be  turned  off  en- 
tirely by  the  middle  of  August. 

Cotton  does  well  on  all  of  the  soils  in 
this  section,  depending  more  upon  the 
irrigation  than  upon  the  character  of  the 
ground.  The  medium  soils  have  given 
uniformly  better  results,  however,  prob- 
ably because  they  are  more  easily  han 
died  and  irrigated.  Old  alfalfa  land  has 
proved  to  be  especially  adapted  for 
growing  cotton,  and  for  this  reason  a 
rotation  of  cotton  with  alfalfa,  or  some 
other  legume  will  be  highly  desiral)le 
and  in  time  necessary. 

The  problem  of  securing  pickers  has 


perial  valley  vary  largely,  according  to 
the  amount  of  money  lost  or  made  in 
cotton  during  the  i)ast  two  years.  Cotton 
growing  has  of  course  come  to  stay,  in 
spite  of  the  pessimist's  prephesies.  but 
hogs,  alfalfa  and  dairy  cows,  along  with 
cantaloupes,  asparagus,  onions  and 
grapes  have  not  yet  lost  their  charms. 
Farmers  must  raise  the  things  they  like 
and  the  things  they  know.  Cotton  will 
always  be  counted  among  the  profitable 
staple  articles  in  the  valle.^ — no  more  and 
no  less. 


OVERCOMING    BALDWIN  SPOT' 
BY  TREE  FEEDING. 

The  ugly  blemishes  beneath  the  skin 
of  the  apple  have  been  carefully  studied 
by  fruit  disease  experts  and  no  invading 


ject  and  discussed  it  with  many  of 
the  leading  orchardists  of  the  .Northwest, 
but  no  one  was  ever  able  to  tell  me  what 
was  the  cause  of  this  disease  or  suggest 
a  remedy.  I  tried  all  kinds  of  sprays 
and  at  different  times  of  the  year. 

In  1909  a  friend  of  mine  from  San 
Francisco  visited  me  at  my  ranch,  and  I 
took  pleasure  in  showing  him  over  my 
orchards  and  discussing  with  him  every 
thing  pertaining  to  the  business.  Hav 
ing  shown  him  a  number  of  the  trees 
affected  with  the  "Baldwin  spot"  and 
telling  him  of  the  difficulties  I  was  hav 
ing.  he  advised  me  to  try  a  special  fer 
tilizer  prepared  by  the  Pacific  Guano  & 
Fertilizer  Co..  "10  Sansome  street.  San 
Francisco.  California. 

I  at  once  decided  to  try  this  remedy, 
and  asked  my   friend  to  see  this  firm 


not  been  so  serious  as  first  anticipated. 
.Mexicans.  Indians.  Negroes.  Hindoos  and 
Americans  can  be  found  in  the  fields  at 
picking  time.  .Japanese,  so  far.  have 
done  practically  none  of  this  work.  The 
Americans  and  Negroes  are  decidedly  the 
best,  while  the  Hindoos  rank  above  the 
Indians  and  Mexicans,  the  Indians  l)eing 
practically  worthless.  They  prefer  to 
take  their  time  and,  in  some  cases,  sit 
down  by  each  plant  while  picking,  and 
consequently  cover  little  ground,  picking 
on  the  average  from  50  to  70  pounds  per 
day. 

Cotton  growing  in  Imperial  valley  is 
not  without  its  insect  and  plant  disease 
enemies,  although  the  boll  weavel  has  not 
yet  been  introdiu'ed.  and  probably  never 
will  be.  as  strict  quarantine  regulations 
on  the  cotton  seed  are  enforced.  A 
fungous  or  bacterial  disease  affected 
many  of  the  bolls  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer  and  in  the  early  fall,  but  out- 
side of  the  damage  done  by  this  boll  rot 
the  crop  was  but  slightly  injured,  al- 
though the  boll  worm,  which  was  pres- 
ent, may  prove  to  be  a  serious  insect 
enemy  in  the  future. 

The  opinions  of  the  growers  regarding 
the  future  of  the  cotton  industry  in  Ini- 


organisni  has  been  found  to  which  the 
destruction  of  the  tissues  could  be  at- 
tributed. This  being  the  case,  the  cause 
has  been  conceived  to  be  some  mal- 
nutrition <JJi^ther  evil  which  induced  the 
degeneration  of  the  tissue.  For  this 
reason  all  experience  which  points  out 
ways  to  overcome  the  trouble  should  be 
widely  known  and  considered.  .Mr.  E. 
Shelley  Morgan  of  Hood  River.  Oregon, 
gives  the  Pacific  Homestead  an  outline 
of  his  experience  in  this  way: 

A  number  of  years  ago  I  bought  a 
fruit  farm  at  Hood  River,  Oregon.  On 
this  place  w^as  an  oi'chard  of  about  4.=)(^ 
trees.  14  years  old,  which  were  in  a  run 
down  condition  and  affected  with  about 
every  disease  to  which  the  apple  is  heir. 

Effective  work  for  about  three  years  in 
pruning,  spraying  and  cultivation  eradi- 
cated about  all  of  the  trouble  except  the 
"Baldwin  spot  '  on  the  apples,  and  this 
was  prevalent  on  the  greater  majority  of 
trees. 

On  some  trees  almost  every  apple 
would  be  affected,  while  on  others  there 
might  be  only  a  few.  Again,  some  sea- 
sons it  seemed  to  be  more  troublesome 
than  others.  I  secured  and  read  all  of 
the  literature  1  could  get  upon  the  sub- 


u;ioii  his  return  to  San  P'raucisco,  which 
le  did,  and  they  at  once  wrote  me  and 
isl;ed  for  an  analysis  of  the  soil  about 
these  diseased  trees.  This  I  made  at 
:)nce  and  sent  them,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
ihey  shipped  me  200  pounds  of  fertilizer 
with  instructions  to  apply  it  to  ten 
trees.  20  pounds  to  a  tree,  and  asked  me 
to  let  them  know  the  next  summer  or 
fall  the  result. 

This  fertilizer  was  applied,  as  directed, 
n  November  of  1909.  and  in  the  spring 
^very  one  of  the  ten  trees  took  on  new 
life  and  vigor.  Tne  leaves  were  of  a 
uuch  darker  green:  they  all  blossomed, 
■ind  last  fall  I  picked  a  good  crop  of  per- 
fect apples  from  every  one  of  the  trees. 
Not  a  single  apple  on  any  of  these  trees 
had  a  trace  of  "Baldwin  spot."  The 
other  trees  in  the  orchard  had.  as  usual, 
large  quantities  of  apides  badly  affected. 
While  this  seemed  almost  too  good  to  be 
true,  it  was  a  sufficient  demonstration  to 
me.  and  I  at  once  ordered  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  the  fertilizer  to  cover  the 
entire  old  orchard,  and  this  was  applied 
last  November.  I  feel  sure  that  next  fall 
I  will  not  only  have  no  "Baldwin  spot." 
but  1  will  have  a  larger  and  better  crop 
of  apples  than  I  have  ever  had. 


TRUE  TO  NAME 


THE  ADVANTAGES 

of  hi'illf,'  nl)U'  to  yet  lloliic- 
jrrowii  trees  and  vines  from  a 
relinhlc  concern  who  use  tin- 
t^reatest  care  and  save  no  ex- 
pense to  supply  their  enstoin- 
ers  only  healthy,  clean  stock. 
"Tiiii'  to  Name."  are  very 
jircat.  Our  28  years'  experi- 
ence in  tills  business  with  thou- 
sands of  satisfied  customers  all 
over  the  West  can' best  testify 
to  onr  record  for  square  deal- 
injr  and  superior  stock. 

We  solicit  your  orders  for 
nursery  stock  of  all  descrip- 
tions : 

DECIDUOUS 
CITRUS 
ORNAMENTAL 

PALMS 
SHADE  TREES 
ROSES 
VINES  AND  PLANTS 

Let  us  figure  on  your  require- 
ments 


ORANGES 
LARGE  PROFITS 

Year  after  year  can  l)e  made 
from  a  well  kept  up  oraufre  or 
lemon  orchard.  In  fact,  then- 
is  no  more  ])rofitable  crop  that 
can  be  raised  than  oraiifres.  pro- 
vided the  soil  and  climatic  con- 
ditions are  rifiht. 

Our  citrus  stock  is  yrown  un- 
der ideal  climatic  conditions  in 
heavy  l)iaek  loam  soil,  insurin<: 
sturdy,  strong',  well  matured 
trees  with  excellent  roots. 

Now  is  the  time  to  i)lace  your 
(irders.  as  most  i)lantin<r  is  done 
in  April.  We  are  prepared  to 
fill  orders  for  almost  any  quan- 
lity.  no  matter  how  larsre  or 
small  voiir  order  may  be. 


Kveiv  fruit  grower  shoidd 
have  a  Vopv  of  "CALIFORNIA 
IIORTlcri/n'RE"— the  fruit 
irrowers"  "fuide.  It  gives  the 
best  luethods  and  suggestions 
for  planting,  i)runing  and  care 
of  stock  based  on  25  years' 
actual  experieiu'e.  It  is  a  ver- 
ital)le  compendiuni  of  iufornui- 
tioii.  I'iO  pages,  beaulifidly 
illustrated.  Price  25  cents  post- 
paid. 

Annual  llluslraled  Price  Calalogne  Free  -j 

It  lists  .ind  deRrrllies  over  2000  varieties  of 
trees  and  p  ants  cnrrlfd  liy  us  Will  be 
ent  free  If  you  mention  ttils  ad. 

iFAHCHER  CREEK 
NURSERIES 

■  INC 

i     Geo.C.Roedlng  PrM»Mgr 
^Bgi  18  FresDo.Calif6rnia.lISA< 
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LIKFRESH  YOUR  FRUITS 
AND  VEGETABLES 


To  the  Readers  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 

THE  CAUFORNIA  LIKFRESH  CO. 

earnestly  invites  j  ou  to  visit  its  demonstrating  plant 
and  bring  products  from  your  orchard  or  garden  to 
be  Likfreshed  free  of  charge. 

The  process  is  termed  LIKFRESHING  because  the  products  treated  contain  in  their  cell  structure  the  essential  oils,  acids, 
sugar,  and  other  constituent  elements  unimpaired  and  require  only  water  to  restore  them  to  theii-  original  appearance,  color  and 
flavor  when  cooked. 

FRUIT  GROWERS  OF  CALIFORNIA:  With  a  Likfreshing  plant  on  your  place  or  in  your  vicinity,  you  can  furnish  the 
markets  of  the  world  throughout  the  year  with  peaches  to  be  eaten  with  cream,  strawberries  for  short  cake  and  other  fresh  fruits 
without  refrigeration  or  cold  storage. 

VEGETABLE  GROWERS :  Think  of  being  able  to  market  all  over  the  world  throughout  the  year,  corn  on  the  cob,  string 
beans,  peas,  cauliflower,  asparagus,  etc.,  with  freight  charges  greatly  reduced  and  with  canning  expense  and  danger  of  ptomaine 
poisoning  entirely  eliminated. 

A  LIKFRESHING  PLANT  IN  YOUR  COMMUNITY  means  the  conversion  of  your  perishables  into  staples  that  may  be 
marketed  anywhere  and  at  any  time..  It  brings  the  market  of  the  world  to  your  door,  no  matter  how  remote  your  section  may  be. 

THE  ESSENTIAL  PARTS  OF  A  LIKFRESHING  PLANT.  (1)  The  drying  chambers  so  constructed  as  to  eliminate  the 
vertical  heat  rays  and  so  to  distribute  the  lateral  rays  as  to  greatly  hasten  the  evaporating  process.  (2)  The  Furnace  so  con- 
structed that  it  will  give  all  the  heat  required  with  only  one-sixth  the  fuel  necessary  for  an  ordinary  evaporating  plant,  with  heit 
and  air  supply  under  perfect  control  from  the  floor  on  which  drying  is  done.  ,^ 

Plants  are  built  in  units  to  hold  200  (thirty-pound  capacity)  trays  and  averaging  one  ton  of  dried  product  in  24  hours. 
Cost  of  plant  is  nominal  and  cost  of  operating  is  less  than  evapofating  or  even  sun  drying. 

THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  OUR  P!R0CESS. — It  requires  less  time  and  less  expense.  Requires  little  sulphur  for  bleaching, 
Gives  more  dried  product  per  ton  of  green  product.    Superior  quality  of  product  in  every  respect. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  come  at  once  and  file  your  order  if  your  community  is  to  have  a  plant  for  this  season. 

If  we  fail  to  substantiate  any  claim  made  in  this  announcement,  we  will  pay  the  expense  of  your  trip. 

THE  WANN  COMPANY 

SELLING  AGENTS 

614-15  Union  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,        Oakland,  Gal. 

REFERENCE:    Wellman  Robbins  Mercantile  Agency,  Inc.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Demonstrating  Plant— Near  Shattuck  Hotel,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
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"ORTH0 13"  NEUTRAL 
ARSENATE  OF  LEAD 


is  the  standard  remedy  for  the  (od- 
ling  moth  and  haf-eating  caterpillars. 
Arsenic-  is  an  effective  stomaeli  poison 
■for  inseets,  but  must  be  so  combined  as 
not  to  go  Into  solution  and  Injure  the 
foliage.  ,  ..... 

We  make  a  specialt.v  or  Ortho  l.i 
Neutral  Arsenate  of  l.eail.  lirinB  tin- 
oriKiniitorH  and  Mole  nnik«T»  of  Orflio 
ArHeniite  of  Lead,  the  nen.  all-nuper- 
urdiuK  premier  of  lead  MprajN.  This 
compound  fully  meets  the  re(|uirements 
of  foliage  neutrality  and  insect  control. 
It  contains  approximately  137c  of 
arsenic  oxide,  on  a  48%  water  ba.sis. 
This  48'/,  paste  is  readily  mixed  with 
water,  and  has  good  powers  of  su.spen- 

Ortho  Arsenate  of  Lead,  the  latest  in- 
novation in  this  branch  of  spray  knowl- 
edge is  fullv  endorsed  by  the  best  au- 
thorities, and  its  greatest  merit  is  this, 
that  it  can  be  used  freely  under  all  con- 
ditions, under  all  climates,  and  on  all 
kinds  of  foliage.  In  thei«e  reMpeetM  It 
difTerM  from  all  other  hrand«  upon  the 
market,  «hleh  eannot  he  no  uNed.  It 
has  been  used  all  over  the  West  with 
great  satisfaction,  and  its  use  is  con- 
stantly growing  wider.     .  ^      ,  . 

•■Ortho  13"  Arsenate  of  Lead  is  put 
up  in  superb  steel  containers  contain- 
ing 10.  20,  and  50  pounds  net.  of 
arsenate  of  lead.  These  kegs  are  air 
and  water  tight,  and  there  is  no  danger 
of  evaporation  causing  the  material  to 
become  hard  and  unworkable.  We  make 
a  liberal  allowance  for  the  return  of 
the  steel  containers,  and  stand  the 
freight,  thus  further  reducing  the  cost 
of  the  material  to  the  consumer. 

"Ortho  13"  Arsenate  of  Lead  is  put 
up  in  barrels  containing-  from  three 
-hundred  to  eight  hundred  pounds. 


CtLIFORNIA  SPRAY -CHEMICAL  CO. 

WATSONVIllE,  CALIFORNIA 


Di.-stributors  in  all  the  principal  fruit 
growing;  section.s  of  tho  West. 


Fruit  Marketing, 


-FEB-GVP" 

(American  Fertilizer  Gypsum) 

A  SOIL  TONIC. 


If  you  use  fertilizer  or  if  you 
are  in  touch  with  people  who  do, 
write  for  particulars  about  our 
hew  orypsuiTi  product,  the  best  and 
cheapest, 

FIRST  ORDERS  AT  HALF 
PRICE, 

We  will  make  you  an  order  well 
Vorth  accept inj;  to  introduce  our 
new  fertilizer  in  your  locality. 
We  want  Aojcnts.  Hi},'  profits  to 
you,  from  its  use  and  sale, 

AMERICIIN  FERTIIIZIII COMPANV 

414-415  Citizens  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg., 
i  Los  Angeles,  Cal, 

In  answcriiifi  mention  this  j)ai)er. 


ALFALFA 
SEED 

Cheap  seed  is  dear  at  any  price,  but 
why  pay  high  price  for  the  best? 
Write  for  our  price  and  sample,  stat- 
ing quantity  wanted. 

New  Seed  Catalog 

also 

Incubators  and  Poultry  Supplies 

West  Coast  Seed  House 

111,  113,  115  Winston  St 
LOS  ANQELES.  CALIFORNIA 


WHAT    I    LEARNED    AT  THE 
WESTERN    FRUIT  JOB- 
BERS' CONVENTION, 


To  the  Editor;  If  it  is  the  duty  of  each 
individual  to  bring  himself  to  a  point 
where  he  can  form  an  essentiall.v  true 
judgment  of  the  requirements  to  social 
welfare  and  judge  the  value  or  worth 
lessness  of  those  ready-made  opinions 
which  now  control  his  life,  the  growers 
of  this  section  of  the  country  are  not 
doing  their  duty.  Otherwise  I  surely 
would  have  found  more  growers  attend- 
ing the  fruit  jobbers'  convention,  eager  to 
gain  direct  information  from  the  men  on 
the  other  side  of  our  green-fruit  market 
and  eager  to  learn  their  wishes  and  ob 
jections,  so  that  we  as  growers  might  act 
harmoniously  and  succeed.  Or  is  it,  per- 
haps, an  old  story  we  knew  long  ago,  and 
wasn't  there  anything  new-  we  could  have 
learned  and  profited  by?  It  did  not  look 
so  to  me,  especially  after  studying  our 
own  history  a  little  bit. 

About  two  years  ago  there  was  general 
despair  not  only  among  green-fruit  grow- 
ers, but  even  among  shippers,  and  that 
dreadful  word,  "overproduction,"  became 
a  regular  nightmare.  But  Mr,  .1.  W.  .Jef- 
frey, our  excellent  State  Horticultural 
Commissioner,  found,  after  close  investi- 
gation, that  there  was  by  no  means  and 
never  will  be  an  overproduction  of  good 
fruit,  but  that  the  markets  were  flooded 
with  poor  stuff.  That  the  same  grower 
who  was  constantly  clamoring  for  a 
square  deal  and  fair  play  was  guilty  him- 
self of  putting  up  a  dishonest  pack  and  of 
trying  to  deceive  the  trade.  To  stop  the 
development  of  such  deplorable  tenden 
lies,  several  hundred  progressive  Call- 
fornian  growers  got  together  with  the  aim 
of  standardizing  the  pack  and  bringing 
about  better  moral  conditions  in  our  fruit 
industry  by  exposing  the  insufficiency  of 
the  individual  grower.  How  important 
and  how  valuable  efforts  along  these  lines 
are,  a  talk  with  any  of  the  Eastern  job- 
bers or  brokers  will  convince  you.  Yea! 
these  men  from  the  East  are  going  so  far 
in  their  demands  as  to  lose  sight  of  the 
growers'  end  entirely.  When  some  of 
them  ask  us  to  ship  nothing  but  the  best 
and  give  the  bad  to  the  wineries,  they 
forget  that  there  is  something  between 
bad  and  best  and  that  we  growers  are 
not  only  in  the  business  for  the  fun  that 
is  in  it.  But  what  we  can  do  to  satisfy 
everybody  is  to  grade  our  fruit  and  let 
the  trade  know  what  it  is  getting.  That 
will  create  confidence  and  strengthen  the 
market,  because  the  Inferior  fruit  will  no 
longer  set  the  price  for  our  good  fruit. 
Everything  will  sell  on  its  real  merits. 

Knowing  what  and  how  to  ship,  the 
next  question  of  interest  will  be,  how  to 
I)ut  up  a  first-class,  attractive  pack.  On 
these  points  opinions  differed  greatly,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  markets  repre- 
sented by  the  different  jobbers  and  brok- 
ers. Though  all  agreed  on  a  full,  heavy 
pack,  with  the  corners  well  filled,  they 
disagreed  on  the  number  of  baskets  per 
crate.  While  the  Denver  table-gra'pe  mar- 
ket, for  instance,  wants  not  more  than 
four  baskets,  the  Chicago  markets,  with 
a  lot  of  small  peddlers  as  buyers,  has 
favored  lately  crates  -with  eight  to  twelve 
baskets.  As  those  baskets  could  be  sold 
at  from  15  to  25  cents  apiece,  some  of 
them  being  provided  with  handles  for 
carrying  home  easily,  they  were  disposed 
of  as  fast  as  they  arrived. 

Inquiring  into  the  advisability  of  ad- 
vertising individual  brands,  I  received 
the  almost  universal  answer:  First  let 
your  fruit  advertise  your  brand  and  after 
a  while  the  brand  will  advertise  the  fruit. 
A  nice  label  with  a  catchy  name  will 


upeA«iAT>e^  TANKAGE 

The  Citrus  Krult  (irowers  of  (California  use  thousands  of 
tons  of  Tankage  annually 
Tankage  Is  the  best  form  of  Organic  Nitrogen. 

HUMCS-FORMING.        At. I.  AVAII.AHI.E, 

We  are  the  largest  Pacific  Coast  producers  of  H  Igh-Urade 
Tankages  In  perfect  mechanical  condition  and  of 

'•GOLD  BEAR" 
FERTILIZERS 

will  ship  direct  to  you     no  agent  near  you 

WHITE  KDK  KKKK  I'AMl'ULKT 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

FOR  CAL  I  FORM  1 A  SOILS  Fertilizer  Department. 

iv-^iN  g^^,  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


The  Vernon  Nursery 

A.  YARNELL.  Prop. 

Grower  of  Reliable  Nursery  Stock  of  all  kinds 
Deciduous  Fruit  Trees  of  all  varieties 


ASK  FOR  PRICES 


A.  YARNELL,  Prop 


4524  Centr&I  Avenue, 


LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 


Phone:  South  1105 


F*EAR  -  BLIGHT 

Now  is  the  Time  to 
USE  OUR  REMEDY^ 

ROOT  BLIGHT 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  CIRCULAR  No.  5 

PEAR-BLIGHT  REMEDY  COMPANY 

VACAVILLE.  CAL. 


EUCALYPTUS  TREES 

BY  THE  MILLIONS 

for  November  and  Spring  planting.  Trees  planted  in  November  will 
stand  the  summer  heat  and  produce  a  larger  per  cent  of  live  trees. 
Our  21  years  of  experience  places  us  in  the  front  ranks  of  successful 
growers,  which  should  mean  something  toward  your  success.  Write 
us  for  information. 

COVINA  NURSERIES, 
312  Byrne  Bldg.,  corner  Third  and  Broadway, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal, 


REDUCED  PRICES  ON  EUCALYPTUS  TREES 

We  offer  a  large  stock  of  the  tree  that  made  San  Jose  famous — the  tree  of 
the  sudden  saw  log — the  tree  that  will  yield  you  an  income  as  long  as  time 
shall  last.  The  genuine  Blue  Eucalyptus;  also  the  red  gums  Rostrata  and 
Tereticornls. 

Roses.  Roses — all  the  leading  kinds.  Acacias,  Silk  Oaks,  Peppers,  Dracae- 
nas, Hedge  Plants,  Fruit  Trees.     Black  Walnut  Seedlings  cheap. 

Giant  Himalaya.  Loganberry,  Superlative  and  Yellow  Antwerp  Raspberries. 
The  "San  Francisco,"  a  veritable  giant  among  strawberries. 
Prices  right.    Lists  mailed  free.    Correspondence  and   inspection  invited. 
Wolesale  and  retail.    Write  and  see  if  we  are  not  a  LIVE  WIRE. 


H.IRDING  NUK.SERV  COMP.\NY 


Corner  Chase  and  Alum  Rock  Ave., 


San  Jose,  California. 


RED  GUM  OFFER  EXTRAORDINARY!! 

100,000  Twice  Transplanted,  1-2  Feet  High,  at  Very  Attractive  Prices, 
No  "replanting"  if  such  stock  is  used. 
Also  good  stock  smaller  plants.         General  Nursery  Stock, 

LEONARD  COATES  NURSERY  CO.,  Inc.,  Morganhill,  California. 


150,000  2 -year  old  Sweet  Stock 

Not  dug-over  culls,  but  splendidly  rooted,  strictly  first  class  2-year-olds. 
A  bargain  stock  for  those  who  want  the  best  in  this  variety.  I  offer  a  good 
size  at  lowest  quotations. 

one:  YEAR  SWEET  STOCK.  ONE  YEAR  SOUR  STOCK. 

Na\'eln.  Yalenclaa.  I.emona. 

CH.4S.  S.  McMILLAIM,  300  South  Marengo  Avenue,  Alhambra,  California 

citrus  Trees  Exclusively 


April  1,  1911 
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Mr.  FARMER 

Give  Your  Soil  Food 

Soil  becomes  worn 
out  and  run  down 
the  same  as  human 
beings.  Send  to- 
day for  our  FREE 
Booklet 

"THE  FARMER'S  FRIEND'* 

It  e.^plains  how  to 
build  up  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  your 
land.  State  nature 
of  soil  and  what 
you  grow  and  we 
will  tell  you.  free 
of  charge,  the  class 
of  fertilizer  needed. 
Write  today. 


PACIFIC  GUANO  AND 
FERTILIZER  CO. 


310  Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco. 


503  Central  Bldg., 
Lob  Angeles. 


Ruehl-Wheeler 
Nursery 


FRUIT,  ORNAMENTAL 

AND 

CITRUS  TREES 


OFFICE  AND  SALES  YARD  : 
121  W.  San  Fernando  St. 

BOX  826 

NURSERIES : 
East  San  Jose  and  Edenvale, 
SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


Citrus  Trees 

(Exclusively) 

Buy  now.  and  It  pays  to  bay  tne  br«(. 

We  offer  a  complete,  clean,  vigorous 
stock,  which  we  think  are  as  good  as 
can  be  grown. 


POLLARD  BROS.. 

Corner  Mission  St.  and  Los  Robles  Ate.. 
Sooth  Pasadena.  Cal. 


THE  BEST 
MAYETTE  WALNUT 


The  "San  Jose"  Mayette  Walnut  has  estab- 
lished itself  to  be  the  best  Mayette  >et  Intro- 
duced. It  is  an  early  bearer,  oils  vreil  ai  d 
bears  well,  and  la  blight-proof,  frost-p'oi.f 
aud  proof  against  sun-burn.  W  hen  grafied 
OQ  California  black  Walnut  it  Is  a  rapid 
grower.   Price  reasonable. 

H.  F.  BERNARD, 

83  So.  San  Pedro  St..  San  Jose,  Cal. 


BULBS 

For  fall  and  winter  planting;  also  Flowei 
Seeds  for  fall  sowing. 

NEW  CATALOGVE  .'"ist  out;  send  for  a 
copy.  Now  Is  the  time  to  sow  Payue'» 
Royal  Exhibition  Pansy  Seed,  the  besi 
strain  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  (ilan«  Per- 
fection Stocks  and  Christmas  Flowerlnn 
Sweet  Peas. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

Seedsman  and  Nurseryman, 
IMIt  «.  Main  ««..  r.oa  Anselea.  Cal. 


EUCALYPTUS 

Best  varieties,  large  well  rooted  plants. 
Some  balled  for  distant  shipment  at  trifling 
extra  cost.  Large  lots  grown  by  contiact 
Circular  Free. 

RIVERSIDE  NURSERY 
320  Blver  street.  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 

HENRY  SHAW 


naturally  help  the  cause,  but  what  is  far 
more  important  and  what  should  be  our 
first  and  last  care  is  to  avoid  disappoint- 
ing the  trade.  If  a  larger  amount  of 
good  fruit  is  shipped  by  one  Individual 
he  might  successfully  advertise  and  call 
the  trade's  attention  to  it  by  sending 
stickers  to  the  jobbers  and  to  the  man- 
agers of  the  different  auction  houses 
shortly  before  the  fruit  season  opens  up. 
with  the  request  to  post  them  in  the 
auction  rooms.  But  never  forget:  first 
good  fruit,  and  then  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence a  good  brand. 

If  you  keep  that  in  mind,  it  does  not 
make  much  difference  when  we  ship  or 
through  what  company  we  ship.  One 
will  naturally  stick  to  the  company  car- 
rying out  his  policies:  one  that  is  not  so 
much  a  quantity  as  a  quality  shipper. 
Whether  or  not  we  shall  give  preference 
to  a  company  belonging  to  the  Distribu- 
tors or  to  a  so-called  indeiiendent  con- 
cern will  be  left  with  ourselves.  The  sys- 
tem of  the  Distributors  is  certainly  as 
effective  as  it  is  simple  to  control  and 
equalize  the  market,  and,  as  far  I  could 
see,  perfectly  just.  Whether  it  is  of  such 
great  importance  I  will  not  decide.  We 
must  not  forget  that  California's  output 
of  deciduous  fruit  is  not  much  more  than 
25  per  cent  of  the  general  output  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  we  on  this  end 
can  not  judge  the  respective  markets,  but 
have  to  rely  entirely  on  the  jobber,  who 
asks  for  the  fruit  as  it  is  needed.  The 
Distributors  will  by  all  means  retain  their 
value  only  as  long  as  their  different  con- 
stituents are  separate  concerns.  If  it 
should  be  true,  as  has  been  stated  as  a 
positive  fact,  that  a  few  men  own  the 
largest  companies  already,  we  growers 
might  do  better  to  support  some  inde 
Ijendent  house,  as  the  California  Fruit 
E.xchange,  a  strong  farmers'  company, 
with  a  splendid  selling  system. 

Now  I  could  close  if  that  ominous 
word,  ■  farmers,"  did  not  bring  something 
to  my  mind  worth  mentioning.  This  is 
the  striking  difference  between  a  farm- 
ers' convention  and  a  convention  of  busi- 
ness men.  Here  you  have  a  set  of  men 
trained  by  their  very  business  life  from 
the  early  days  of  apprenticeship  up  to 
independent  positions  to  yield  to  the  re 
quirements  of  organized  life,  to  accept 
the  fact  that  somebody  has  to  be  the  boss 
and  that  we  have  to  subordinate  our  in 
dividual  selves  and  recognize  a  central 
power  sustaining  life  and  order  of  the 
organization.  There  we  have  a  lot  of  in- 
dependent individuals  representing  as 
many  indi%idual  opinions  and  will-powers 
not  recognizing  anybody  as  their  superior, 
carrying  on  with  much  noise  a  useless 
war  of  words,  but  unable  to  accomplish 
anything.  These  men  are  just  as  capable 
as  the  others,  but  they  are  untrained  and 
maybe  not  as  wise.  They  have  not  yet 
IMOceeded  far  enough  on  the  upward 
course  of  this  life,  and,  of  course,  when 
the  virtues  are  expended,  back  to  seed 
again,  as  the  egg  by  evolution  produces 
the  chicken,  and  the  chicken  by  involu- 
tion the  egg.  I  fear  some  of  our  growers 
are  not  out  of  the  egg  yet. 

H-\NS  K.\RRKR. 

Sanger.  Fresno  county.  * 


THE  AVOCADO 

OR  ALLIGATOR  PEAR 

Illustrated  circular  contai.  ing  dfscription.  cul- 
tural directions,  and  much  oiher  ustful  infor- 
mation, free. 

WEST  INDIA  GARDENS 

ALTADENA,   LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY.  CAL. 

SHIPPING  CRATES  AND 
FEED  HOPPERS 

We  can  .hcII  them  cheaper  than  .vou  can 
make  thrni.     Write  for  prices. 

n.  J.  OREEN, 
10!»  Third  St..  Pctuluiua,  Cal. 


Available 
Nitrogen 

is  the  thing  in  practical 
fertilizing. 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

is  the  cheapest  and  most  available 
form    of  Nitrogen   for    all  crops. 

"The  Cost  of  Available  Nitrate,"  Sent  Free 

It  is  worth  dollars  to  you.  In  this  book  Prof.  'Voorhees 
shows  how  the  American  farmer  could  have  saved 
$17,000,000  on  the  cost  of  nitrogen  in  igog.  Address 

Dr.Uilliam  S.  Myers,  Director  of  Propaganda  71  Nassao  Street 

No  Branch  Offices  ^E^V  YORK 


LARGEST  CITRUS  NURSERIES  IN  THE  WORLD 

Parties  contemplating  the  planting  of  citrus  groves  this  coming  spring 
will  do  well  to  send  for  our  prices  soon,  as  there  will  evidently  a  a  shortage 
of  strictly  first  class  stock.  Write  today  for  particulars,  or,  better  still,  pay 
us  a  visit  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  show  you  just  what  we  have. 

Our  finely  illustrated  booklet,  "Citrus  Fruits."  covering  the  industry 
from  the  seed  to  the  market,  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  2.5c  in 
stamps. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAM  DIMAS,  CALIFORNIA 


HIGH  GRADE  FERTILIZER 

For  Orchards,  Vineyards,  Gardens,  Lawns 

GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS  shows  a  fine  compound 
of  sheep  manure  and  commercial  plant  footls.  Write 
for  free  booklet  "A  Recipe  for  Making  Gold,"  It  gives 
details  and  instructions  for  using. 

FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES,  Fresno,  Cal. 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Pres.  and  Mgr. 


SMYRNA  PARK  NURSERIES 

360  acres  devoted  entirely  to  Deciduous  Trees. 

WHOLESALE  and  RETAIL. 

Write  for  special  price  list  on  all  varieties  of  Peaches.  Plums, 
Cherries.  Pears,  Almonds,  Nectarines,  Apples,  etc.  Trees  True  to 
Name.   Strong,  healthy  and  vigorous.   Immediate  deliveries. 

CAMPIN  &  MOFFET,  Props., 
Ceres,  California. 


Special  Prices  on  all  the  Leading  Varieties  of 

Almonds,  Peaches,  Plums,  Apricots  and  Cherries 

All  trees  strong  and  thrifty. 
Guaranteed  true  to  name. 

ACAMPO  NURSERY  COMPANY,    :    Acampo,  CaL 
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^ICUITURAL  REVIEW. 

With  the  Fruit  Men. 

County  Horticultural  Commissioner  Bow- 
man states  that  the  fruit  growers  of 
Placer  county  are  working  as  a  unit  this 
season  to  eradicate  pests  on  the  trees 
and  to  introduce  scientific  methods. 

The  early  estimates  of  the  fruit  crop 
of  Solano  county  place  the  yield  at  about 
one-third  of  normal. 

A  large  peach  packing-house  is  to  be 
erected   at   Selma,   Fresno  county,  this 


Genuine  Florida  Sour  Orange 
Seed-Bed  Trees 

Kxtra  fine  one-year  stock — the  best  t- 
be  had.  Be  sure  you  are  getting  the  gen- 
uine article.  If  you  will  send  your  orders 
in  now,  we  are  prepared  to  fill  them,  be 
they  large  or  small ;  but  order  early,  as 
the  supply  is  limited. 

Three  thousand  fine  large  two-year 
Valenclas.   Get  our  prices. 

SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES. 

K.  H.  UI8BROW,  Proprietor, 

R.  D.  1.  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Phones:  Main  919— Home 2520. 

EUCALYPTUS  BARGAIN 

.'0,(JOI)  T«Te(l<-oriiiM  (Forest  lied 
II  l<>  s  nnil  4  l<>  <!  iuelieN.  flue,  even,  hiirily 
plantN.  State  uiiinber  you  ean  use  and  I 
quote  ridleulou.xly  lo«  priee.  Would 
trade  for  elieap  laud  .suitable  for  euea- 
lyiitus.  Other  leadiue  varieties,  any  Hl/.e 
lies!  red. 

LLOYD  R.  TAYLOR,  Modesto,  Cal. 
SI»Eri.\l.. — Blue,    Ked    and    Forest  Red 
Gums,  roots  packed  in  moss,  cheaper  than 
you  can  raise  tliem.    These  are  fine,  hardy 
trees.   10  to  l.'i  inches  high. 

APPLE  TREES 

12,000  Wli.esap,  Rome  Beauty,  Jonathan,  etc. 
t  berries.  Calimyrna  Flos 

PLUMS— Satsuma,  Hale,  Kelsey,  etc.  L.uther 
Burbauk's  new  "  UU  ARTE"— two  weeks  earlier 
than  Satsuma. 

Pioneer  Nursery  Co..  Dept.  P,  Monrovia.  Cal. 

FRUIT  GROWERS 

ONLY  FRUIT  PIFTINQ  MACHINE 
ON  EARTH. 

For  particulars  address 

JEROME  CALDWELL 

3214  E.  5th  St..      -      -      -      Los  Angeles.  Cal. 


BERRY  PLANTS 

LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 

PASADENA.  CAL.  K.  F.  D. 


"ENGINEERING  ON  THE  FARM" 

SRNT  FREE 

RERNS-SESSIONS,  Engineers 
Postal  Telegraph  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


Farmers  Mutual  Protective  Fire 
Insu'-ance  Co.,  of  Saa  Joaquin  Co. 

Insures  farm  property  only  and  at  rates 
that  will  surprise  you.  See  the  agent  in 
vuiiv  hxalit.v  and  get  prices. 

«»mee  -M^i  K.  Main  St.,  Stockton. 
V.  A.  STOWE,  Agent. 


THE 

"FRIEND 
DRIVE  SPRAY' 
NOZZLES 


spring,  in  time  to  handle  the  coming 
crop. 

A  fruit  preserving  company  is  being 
organized  at  Lodi,  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $60,000.  Already  a  good  portion  of 
the  shares  have  been  subscribed. 

W.  L.  Brenholts,  recently  from  Ore- 
gon, has  purchased  the  McGuire  ranch 
of  60  acres,  near  Lemon  Grove,  San 
Diego  county,  tne  consideration  being 
$32,000.  About  half  of  the  place  is  set 
out  to  lemon  trees,  and  the  balance  is 
seeded  to  grain. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  planting  being 
done  around  Orland  this  spring,  now 
that  the  big  Government  dam  on  Stony 
creek  is  completed,  and  the  reservoir 
will  supply  plenty  of  water  to  all  in  the 
district.  About  2000  acres  in  all  are 
being  planted  to  trees  of  different  kinds 
and  to  alfalfa.  Sturm  Bros,  are  planting 
40  acres  to  almonds.  Others  who  are 
planting  fruits  are  Messrs.  Thomas, 
Hale,  Curtis,  Drew,  Douglass,  and  Sie- 
viers. 

While  it  is  early  to  make  guesses  on 
the  coming  fruit  yield,  yet  from  present 
indications  California  will  market  a  very 
heavy  crop  of  all  kinds,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  apricots  and  some  varieties  of 
peaches  which  bore  unusually  heavy  last 
year.  Also,  early  varieties  of  almonds 
were  damaged  by  the  rains.  In  the 
southern  part  of  the  country,  the  Georgia 
peach  crop  is  said  to  have  been  ruined 
by  cold  weather  that  visited  that  section 
last  week.  In  the  middle  section,  from 
Chicago  to  Kansas  City,  great  damage 
was  done  to  fruit  buds  by  a  blizzard. 
The  dispatches  say  that  the  entire  fruit 
crop  of  Missouri  was  destroyed,  but  this 
is  probably  overstated. 

The  cannery  at  Sebastopol  is  being 
put  in  shape  for  a  heavy  run  this  season, 
of  the  51,000  cases  of  fruit  put  up  last 
year,  all  have  been  sold  excepting  10,000 
cases,  and  these  will  move  soon. 

Around  Hanford  the  prospects  at  this 
time  are  excellent  for  a  good  crop  of 
peaches.  Elbertas  and  Lovells  are  espe 
cially  promising,  though  Muirs  are  not 
as  good. 

County  Horticultural  Commissionei 
Sharp  reports  the  recent  scare  of  blight 
in  the  peach  orchards  in  the  northern 
part  of  Kings  county  as  not  being  well 
founded.  The  prospects  are  for  a  big 
yield. 


Agricultural  Notes, 

The  Fresno  Herald  states  that  grain 
in  that  section  is  growing  rapidly,  and 
part  of  it  is  already  headed  out.  The 
acreage  in  wheat  and  barley  is  fully  up 
to  the  average. 

Nearly  22,000  acres  have  been  signed 
up  for  beet  planting  around  the  Spreck- 
els  beet-sugar  factory  this  season. 

Barley  shipments  were  made  from  Ful- 
lerton  last  week  in  car  lots  to  Arizona. 

Cabbage  shipments  are  being  made 
from  Fullerton  at  the  rate  of  several 
cars  per  week.  The  crop  is  good  and 
prices  fair. 

Several  thousand  acres  of  land  near 
San  Jacinto  are  being  plowed  for  sum- 
mer fallow.  This  is  the  first  season  that 
any  considerable  acreage  is  to  be  treated 
in  this  way  in  that  section. 

An  especially  heavy  acreage  is  to  be 
planted  to  Lima  beans  in  Orange  county 
this  spring.  It  is  stated  that  buyers  are 
already  in  the  field  offering  to  contract 
at,  the  rate  of  $4.2.5  per  100  pounds. 
This  county  produces  nearly  $800,000 
worth  of  beans  annually. 

Last  week  the  bill  became  a  law  in 
this  State  which  makes  eight  hours  a 
day's  work  for  women  employed  in  mer- 
cantile, manufacturing.  telei)hone,  and 
other  lines,  with  the  exceiition  that  those 
employed  in  handling  perishable  fruits 
are  not  included. 

The  reports  of  the  grain  crop  in  Tulare 


DWARFMlLOMAlZt 
A  DRY  LAND  CROP 

Where  the  rainfall  is  limited  or  water  is  ex 
pensive  there  is  no  more  profitable  forage  and 
dry  feed  crop  than  Mile  Maize.    It  belongs 
to  the  sorghum  family  of  tropical  Asia  and 
Africa,  where  it  is  the  principal  grain  grown. 

We  have  secured  a  stock  of  a  dwarf  variety 
that  has  been  thoroughly  tested  in  Southern 
California  and  Arizona,  yielding  two  and  one 
half  tons  of  grain  per  acre.  It  grows  a  stalk 
4  to  5  feet  high  with  large,  compact,  erect 
heads,  and  stock  especially  like  the  sweet 
flavor  of  the  stalk. 

Write  for  cultural  directions  and  prices. 


PLEASE  MARK    LETTER  DEPT. 


Seed  6 Plant  Co. 

Esfablisfied  187/. 
326-328-330  SO. MAIN  ST. 

Los  Angeles  .  California,; 


Bcnicia-Orr  Cultivator 


These  Illustrations  Show  the  Frame  liaised  Out  of  the  Oround. 

Just  note  how  the  frame  extends  out  beyond  the  wheels  so  that 
the  driver  can  work  up  close  to  the  trees,  vines  or  vegetables. 

Note  that  the  frame  is  level  in  every  position. 

Note  how  well  the  various  parts  are  bolted  and  braced  so  as  to 
get  the  desired  .strength  and  rigidity  and  still  be  light  in  weight  and 
draught. 

The  BENICIA-ORR  is  made  in  two  sizes — seven  and  nine  teeth — 
which  cultivate  a  width  of  four  and  five  feet  respectively.  Hv  the 
loosening  of  six  bolts  it  can  be  changed  from  one  size  to  the  other. 
Center  tooth  can  be  removed,  if  desired,  for  cultivating  small  vege- 
tables, as  beets,  beans,  etc. 

Bear  in  mind  that  this  implement  was  designed  and  is  built  by 
practical  men  who  understand  the  need  of  agriculturists. 

For  good,  hard,  thorough  work  in  garden,  orchard,  vineyard  or 
field,  the  BENICIA-ORR  has  the  lead  over  any  other  cultivator  on 
the  market. 

If  you  want  to  use  the  latest,  up-to-date  cultivator,  place  your 
ordeafor  a  BENICIA-ORR. 

Weight.  Measurement. 
Width.  Net.         Gross.  Cased.  Cu.  Ft.,  Cased. 

4  feet  2S:!  lbs.  36.5  lbs.  8 

5  feet  :!0,S  lbs.  .'litO  lbs.  8 
Mis.  .12  lbs,  1 


Code. 
Sevenor 
Nlneor 


7  teeth 
9  teetli 
Pole 


IF  THERE  IS  NO  AGENT  IN  YOUR  VICINITY 
WRITE  DIRECT  TO 

BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 

451  BRANNAN  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
FACTORY  BENICIA,  CAL. 

MR.  DEALER:  We  are  receiving  many  inquiries  for  Benicia- 
Orrs ;  have  you  secured  the  agency  in  your  vicinity?  • 
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The  Boss  Tree  Protector 

Made  of  Yucca  Palm 

Is  cheap,  durable,  and 
quickly  put  on  the  tree.  It 
prevents  rabbits  from  de- 
stroying your  trees.  A  sure 
protection  against  frost 
sunburn,  grasshoppers  or 
dry  winds.  Can  be  easily 
moved;  will  last  for  years 
Send  for  samples. 


Price 

Per  1000 

10  in.  long,  7  in.  wide,  $9.50 
12  in.  long,  7  in.  wide,  10.50 
14  in.  long,  7  in.  wide,  11.50 
16  in.  long,  7  in.  wide,  13.00 
18  in.  long,  7  in.  wide,  14.50 
24  in.  long,  7  in.  wide,  17.00 
30  in.  long,  7  in.  wide,  20.00 

YUCCA  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1380  Willow  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


BLACKBERRIES 

There  is  big  money  in  growing 
Giant  Himalaya  Blackberries. 

For  early,  plant  Early  Crandall. 

We  still  have  Grapevines,  Rhu- 
barb, Dewberries,  etc. 

Strawberry  Plants  All  Sold. 

Address  for  Prices 

G.  H.  HOPKINS  &  SON, 
Burbank,  Cal. 


HEMINGWAY'S  LEAD  ARSENATE 

THE  PERFECT  PRODUCT 

Combines  the  highest  standard  of 
manufacture  with  chemical  and  physi- 
cal qualities  giving  sticking  power, 
miscibility  and  extremely  fine  division. 
It  meets  the  most  exacting  requirements 
of  the  modern  scientific  orchardist. 

HEMINGWAY'S    LEAD  ARSENATE 
fully   complies   with    the    new  federal 
law.     15%    Arsenic    Acid  guaranteed. 
Send  for  booklet  and  prices. 

Full  atooks  carried  by 
C.  HENRY  SMITH,  Coast  Agent, 
24  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
HEMINGWAY'S  LONDON  PURPLE  CO., 
LTD.,  64-66  Water  St.,  New  York. 


RHUBARB  FOR  PROFIT 

A  FREE  BOOKLET  ON 

Rliubarb  Culture 

$1000  profit  per  acre;  plant  now. 
Herry  plantsof all  sorts.  Cutthls 
adv.  out  and  mail  today. 

J  B.  WAG\ER,      Pasadena,  Cal. 
The  Rhubarb  and  Berry  Specialist 


Surplus  Stock 

250  French  Prune  on  Peach,  4  lo  6, 
16  cents. 

250  Phillips  Cling,  4  to  6,  Scents. 
1000  Persimmons  (all  varieties),  4  to  6, 
15  cents. 

500  Cherries,  Knight's  Early  Black, 
Royal  Ann,  Tartarian,  4  to  6,  15  cents. 

Above  all  absolutely  dormant  and 
first  class  trees. 

UNITED  FRUIT  CO. 

NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


FEIJOA  SELLOWIANA 

The  wonderful  new  flowering  and  fruiting  plant 
26  cents  to  $2. 

It  AVOCADO  OR  ALUGATOR  PEAR 

60  cents  and  $1 
and  many  rare  plants. 

COOLIDGPS  RARE  PLANT  NURSERY 

F«ASA.DEIMA.  CAL. 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND  SQUIRRELS.  GOPHERS,  also 
BORERS.  ROOT  APHIS,  etc  on  Fruit  Trees. 

Carbon  Bisulphide 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  lale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 

WHEELER.  REYNOLDS  *  STAUFFER 
OFFICE    «M  Callloimla  SU  Smm  Fruelac*. 


county  are  to  the  effect  that  while  the 
straw  will  be  short,  yet  the  grain  heads 
are  of  good  size  and  are  filling  out  well, 
insuring  a  large  crop. 

Early  oats  harvest  is  now  in  progress 
in  Tulare  county. 

G.  D.  Willoughby  and  brother  will  sow 
1700  acres  to  lima  beans  this  year  in 
Los  Angeles  county,  and  expect  to  har- 
vest 27,000  sacks  at  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son. Last  year  the  Willoughbys  had  1364 
acres  in  beans,  from  which  they  harvest- 
ed 22,000  sacks  and  sold  at  above  4  cents 
per  pound.  They  claim  that  the  crop 
netted  them  $29  per  acre. 

Harry  Fraser,  who  leases  the  American 
Hop  and  Barley  Ranch  near  Chico,  has 
shipped  400,000  hop  roots  to  Sacramento, 
where  they  were  distributed  to  differ- 
ent growers. 

It  is  stated  that  above  2000  acres  will 
be  planted  with  black-eyed  beans  in  the 
San  Fernando  valley  this  spring.  This 
crop  is  a  new  one  in  that  locality. 

A  recent  ruling  made  by  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  states  that  oats 
or  barley  may  be  sulphured  to  make  them 
appear  brighter,  and  sold,  provided  the 
fact  is  stated  upon  the  package  and  that 
an  abnormal  amount  of  sulphur  dioxide 
is  not  used  to  make  an  excessive  moist- 
ure content. 

The  first  car  of  asparagus  for  the  sea- 
son was  shipi)ed  from  Sacramento  last 
Saturday  to  the  East.  Shipments  are 
late  this  season  owing  to  the  heavy  rains. 
Canneries  ■  will  commence  packing  it  in 
a  few  days,  and  it  is  stated  that  grow- 
ers have  contracted  a  large  amount  to 
them  at  3  and  3^;  cents  per  pound. 

The  California  Bermuda  onion  crop 
will  be  short  this  year.  Most  Bermuda 
onions  are  grown  in  the  Imperial  valley, 
and  the  output  from  there  this  year  will 
not  be  more  than  50  cars.  Shipments 
will  commence  in  a  few  days. 

The  season  for  shipping  celery  from 
this  State  is  now  closing.  Growers  have 
been  disappointed  in  the  returns,  which 
were  less  than  usual  owing  to  lateness 
of  the  crop.  The  total  number  of  cars 
sent  out  this  year  will  be  about  1500,  and 
the  total  receipts  about  $300,000.  This 
showing  is  much  less  than  previous  years 
and  may  be  further  reduced  next  sea- 
son, as  many  growers  will  use  their  land 
for  growing  sugar-beets. 


Miscellaneous. 

C.  A.  Colmore,  a  well-known  horticul- 
tural expert  of  Berkeley,  will  accept  the 
management  of  the  Trumbull  Seed  Co., 
with  headquarters  in  San  Francisco,  the 
first  of  April.  Mr.  Colmore  is  well  fitted 
to  conduct  the  old  established  business 
and  will  doubtless  make  it  a  great  fac- 
tor in  seed  distribution  on  this  Coast. 

Practically  the  entire  available  supply 
of  broom  corn  of  this  country  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  at  Charlestown,  111.,  last 
week.    Loss  is  stated  to  be  $300,000. 

The  Supreme  Court  last  week  handed 
down  a  decision  in  favor  of  J.  J.  Ste- 
vinson  against  the  Kings  River  Canal  & 
Irrigation  Co.,  preventing  the  company 
from  diverting  waters  from  the  San  .Joa 
quin  river.  This  case  has  been  in  court 
for  ten  years  and  affects  many  thousands 
of  acres  of  land. 

Squirrels  are  said  to  be  very  numer- 
ous in  the  section  around  Prunedale,  in 
Monterey  county,  and  the  supervisors 
have  been  requested  to  have  them  poi- 
soned. 

A  press  dispatch  states  that  F.  A.  Van- 
derlip,  head  of  the  Rockefeller  bank  of 
New  York,  with  two  financiers  of  Spo- 
kane, have  secured  the  Los  Molinos 
ranch  in  Tehama  county,  containing 
12,000  acres,  for  a  consideration  of 
$1,000,000. 

As  soon  as  the  $15,000  worth  of  bonds 
recently  voted  are  sold,   the  work  on 
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(^UR  GOLDEN  CREAM  SWEET  CORN  is 
our  sensational  1911  novelty,  A  yellow 
shoe-peg  sweet  corn  of  most  delicious  flavor. 

This  will  prove  a  most  popular  corn  and  we 
highly  recommend  it  to  our  customers. 

Our  "191  I  Garden  Guide"  is  a  splendidly 
illustrated  catalogue  of  seeds,  plants,  bulbs  and 
trees.  It's  free. 

C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO. 

123  MARKET  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


"THE  SPRAYER  WITH  TH*  TKOTTBLE  LEFT  OtTT 


BUCKET  SPRAYERS,  BARREL  SPRAYERS,  POWER  SPRAYERS. 
PUMPS,  HOSE,  ETC.    Free  Catalog. 

THEO.  ROINDEXTER,  State  Afjent 

26  F'remonl  St.,  San  F'ranclsco 


GunniDgliain's 
Pulverizer 

The  best 

Clod  Crusher 

ever  made. 

For  information  write  to 

L.  CUNNINGHAM 

MORGANHILL,  CAL. 

CHICO  NURSERY  COMPANY 

QROWERS  OP  HIQH  QRADB  NURSERY  STOCK 

Prompt  attention  given  to  orders  sent  In  by  mall.  Write  us  for  prices  on  Apples,  Peaches, 
Pears,  Cherries,  Plums,  Prunes,  Apricots,  Almonds,  Kng.  Walnuts,  Blk.  Walnuts,  Figs, 
urape  Vines  and  Berries.   Ornamental  Trees,  Flowering  Bhrubs  and  Hoses.   Catalog  free. 

CHICO  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Chico,  Cal. 


the  drainage  system  to  reclaim  3000 
acres  of  land  west  of  Santa  Ana  will  be 
commenced. 

A  movement  is  in  progress  to  start  an 
alfalfa-meal  mill  at  Corona,  Riverside 
county. 

A  tract  of  4000  acres  near  Perrls,  Riv- 
erside county,  is  being  divided  into  small 
tracts  for  citrus  culture  and  alfalfa 
fields. 

The  Co-operative  Land  &  Trust  Co.  of 


San  Francisco  closed  a  deal  last  week 
in  which  it  purchased  6000  acres  of  land 
from  the  Crocker  estate.  The  lands  se- 
cured lie  about  two  miles  north  of  At- 
water  in  Merced  county.  This  land  will 
be  irrigated  by  the  Crocker-Huffman  sys- 
tem, and  HOOO  acres  will  be  subdivided 
into  small  tracts  and  placed  on  the  mar- 
ket at  once.  This  land  is  adapted  to 
the  raising  of  deciduous  fruits,  sweet 
potatoes,  and  alfalfa. 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy. 

MILK  FEVER  AND  ITS  TREAT- 
MENT. 

(Continued  from  LasI  Issue.) 

TiiK  Nkw  Aii{  Tukatmknt. — Of  all 
known  methods  of  treating  milk  fever, 
the  injection  of.  sterile  atmospheric  air 
into  Ijie  udder  is  by  far  the  most  simple 
and  practicable,  as  well  as  the  most  effi- 
cacious and  harmless  one  at  our  disposal, 
and  only  occasionally  requires  that  medi- 
cinal treatment  be  given. 

The  method  of  injecting  filtered  air 
into  the  udder  is  easy  of  manipulation, 
requires  but  little  time,  and  is  readily 
accomplished  by  means  of  a  milk-fever 
ap|)aratus.  It  consists  of  a  metal  cylin- 
der with  milled  screw-caps  on  either  end, 
one  of  which  may  be  removed  in  order 
to  place  sterile  absorbent  cotton  within 
the  chamber.  To  this  cap  rubber  bellows 
are  connected  by  9  inches  of  rubber 
tubing.  ■  The  other  cap  is  to  be  removed 
together  with  the  attached  18  inches  of 
rubber  horse,  at  the  free  end  of  which 
is  the  self-retaining  milking  tube,  for 
the  purpose  of  disinfection  before  treat- 
ing each  case.  The  pulling  on  or  off  of 
the  tubing  on  the  nozzles  of  the  milled 
caiis  is  thus  rendered  unnecessary.  With- 
in the  metal  cylinder  is  a  wire  net  which 
prevents  the  obstruction  of  the  outlet  of 
the  chamber  by  holding  back  the  sterile 
cotton,  and  also  permits  of  the  unscrew 
Ing  of  the  lower  cap  and  the  disinfection 
Of  this  portion  of  the  ai)paratus,  includ 
ing  the  milking  tube,  without  contam 
inating  the  packing.  Absorbent  cotton 
inijiregnated  with  carbolic  acid  (carbol 
ized  cotton)  or  otner  suitable  disinfect 
ant  can  be  purchased  from  the  drug  trade 
|n  most  localities,  and  is  better,  though 
inore  expensive,  than  the  plain  cotton, 
i  Previous  to  making  the  air  injection, 
the  hands  of  the  operator  should  be 
thoroughly  cleansed  and  the  udder  should 
feceive  careful  antiseptic  treatment, 
feoap  abd  water  should  be  applied  to  the 
teats  and  udder,  after  which  they  should 
be  carefully  disinfected  with  a  5'a  solu 
tion  of  carbolic  acid  (3  tablespoonfuls  of 
pure  carbolic  acid  to  1  quart  of  water). 
A  clean  towel  should  then  be  placed 
.under  the  udder  to  prevent  the  teats  from 
coming  in  contact  with  dirt  or  filth  of 
any  kind.  The  milking  tube,  bttfore  it 
,is  placed  in  the  teat,  should  have  been 
'perfectly  sterilized  by  boiling  for  fifteen 
■minutes,  with  the  lower  hose  and  cap 
of  the  cylinder  attached,  and  the  ajipara- 
tus  should  be  wrapped  in  a  clean  towel, 
Iwithout  touching  the  milking  tube,  to 
i|)revent  contamination  before  use.  If  the 
ai)paratus  has  been  subjected  to  this 
treatment  shortly  before  and  it  is  de- 
sired to  disinfect  only  the  milking  tube, 
the  liatter  may  be  placed  in  a  5'/  solu- 
tion of  carbolic  acid  for  five  minutes. 
It  is  then  carefully  inserted  into  the 
milk  duct  of  the  teat  Without  emptying 
the  udder  of  milk.  Air  Is  now  pumped 
Ifrom  the  r  bulb  into  the  reservoir  and 
thus  a  continuous  flow  of  air  is  forced 
through  the  filtering  chamber  and  into 
the  udder.  Slight  massage  or  kneading 
of  the  udder  will  cause  the  innermost 
Jrecesses  of  the  milk  tubules  to  become 
distended  with  the  injected  air.  After 
one-quarter  of  the  udder  is  well  distended 
the  milking  tube  is  removed,  care  being 
taken  to  prevent  the  outflow  of  air  by 
having  an  assistant  tie  a  broad  piece  of 
tape  about  the  teat  at  the  time  the  milk 
ing  tube  is  withdrawn.  The  same  treat 
ment  is  repeated  with  the  other  three 
i^ats  until  the  udder  is  satisfactorily  dis- 
tetlded.  ITI  case  the  air  becomes  absorbed 
and'  no  iiuprdvenient  is  noted  within  five 
htfiVrs,  a  repetition  of  this  treatment 
should  be  made  under  the  same  Bntiseii- 


HALL'S  SQUIRREL  POISON 


READ  THIS 

•prater-*"-       .  ,^^y 


lippliiu  from  S.  V.  Cfironli  le,  Keb.  2.">,  IHIO. 


IS  NOT  THE  ORDINARY  KIND 

Thi.s  i.s  a  poi.son  prcpaivil  l)y  special  iiiacluiuTy,  with  a 
hard,  Hweet  coating,  Hinfjularly  attractive  to  the  animal,  and  is 

A  Remarkably  Efficient  Exterminator 

sold  and  used  successfully  for  20  years.     It  is  no  exi)erirnent. 

The  most  et-onoinical  to  use,  becau.se  the  most  certain. 
TIME  SAVED  LABOR  SAVED  MONEY  SAVED 

Don't  waste  time  and  money  liy  trying  ik'W  e.xterminatnrs, 

HALL'S  INSURES  RESULTS 

Sold  liy  l>rut(><ists  and  (ieneral  Mejchandife  Stores. 

DISTlUHUTOas  : 

Langley  6  Michaels  Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


100  SHORT-HORN  BULLS 


KING  EDWARD'S 
GET 
Won  32  Prizes 
al 

Slate  Fair 
Sacrame  nto 
1»10 


IN  SINGLE  OR  CARLOAD  LOTS 

These  Hulls  are  range  bred  and  sired  by  calves 
of  Kiiifi  Kdward,  Ilillcrest  Hero,  and  other  prize 
hulls.    I'or  further  particulars  write  to 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE 
Da-vis,      -      -      -      -  Cal. 


America's 
Leading  Horse  Importers 

At  the  six  World's  Fairs  since  I'.tOU,  our  I'erelieron 
Stallions  have  won  every  Championship,  and  every 
first  prize  except  two. 

At  the  recent  California  State  Fair  our  Percherons 
and  French  Coach  Stallions  won  14  (iold  M* dais  ami 
l)()th  Championships. 

When  you  want  the  best  come  to  us. 

Mclaughlin  bros., 


OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


15  Imported,  Thoroughbred  Short-Horn  45  Imported,  Shropshire  Yearling 

BULLS  RAIVIS 

All  Registered  All  Registered 

Few  Choice  Young  Poland-China 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES 


ROSELAWN  STOCK  FARM,  T.  B.  Gibson.  Owner 

WOODL/IND,  VOlO  (Mm.  CAl. 


F*ratt's  A.nlmal  and  The  best 
Poultry  Regula4ors  <>"  ••»« 


G  &  S  AXLE  GREASE — 30  years  of  satisfaction. 

H  &  L  AXLE  eREASE- 

-for  60  years  in  constant  use.- 

THE  ONLY  PEBFECT  LUBBICANTS 

Use  only  one-fourth  of  what  you  would  use  of  any  other. 

WHIXXIER    COBURIM  CO. 

  San  F>anelsco  Manufacturers 


AGENXS  WEATHERPROOF*  COIVlPO  ROOFING 
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A.SK   VijUK   I>KA1.KK  koh 

EL  DORADO  COCOAIMUX   OIL  CAKE 

CHICKEIMS    AND    MILK  COWS 

Cheapest  Kood  In  the  Market  to-day.     If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it, 

EL    DORADO    OIL  WORKS 

149  CALIFORNIA  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


H.H.H 

•rse  Bfledicli 


READY 

FOR 
EMERGENCIES. 

LINIMENT 


iHOULD  BE  IN  EVERY  HOML 
ASA  SAFC-OUARDACAIMST 
4.  SORl  THROAT,  SW£LLINGS. 
'"tl^S" ,  SPRAINS.  RHLUMATISM. 
NEURAL6IA,  SriFF JOINTS ,  LAMCNCSS. 
STOMACH  CRAMPS ,  DIARRHOEA  .  Etc. 

THE  STOCKMAN  3  STAND  BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


PROTEIN  and  lO  /r  FAT 
Cows,  Calves,  Poultry 

ALL  FARM  ANIMALS 

Highly   riionirn-  ndeil  by  all  authori- 
ties.    Tho   U.   .S.    Agricultural  Depart- 
ment says:    "It   Is  almost  without  an 
i-(iual  as  a  concentrated  feed." 
Solil  hy  Ilrnlcrii.     KhXl  for  l.ltprnturr. 
PACIFIC  OIL  MIM..S,  SE.\'r'ri,E. 


The  Milwaukee  Chain  Drive  Mower 

.Smooth  Himnln^,  .strong  and  Durable.  If 
you  cannot  (Ind  It  at  your  d  alcrs,  write  us 

THE  B.  C.  ( HAW  CO.,  Stockton,  Til. 

<  :itali<niii  s  mailed  on  rc'iuest 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


Hend  for  Ralsln  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FBESNO  CALIFORNIA. 
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Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT'S 

'Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe,  Speedy,  ud  PosltlTe  Cure 
The  safegt.  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Taket 

the  place  of  all  linamente  for  mild  or  Bevere  action. 
Kemoves  all  Banches  or  Blemishes  from  Hornes 
tDd  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAtJTERr 
OK  FIRING.  Impoasibteto  produce  acar  or  blemish 
Every  bottle  sold  1b  warranted  to  give  eatlBfactlon 
Price  •!. 60  per  bottle.  Sold  by  drngfrlsts.  or  sent 
by  ezpresB.  charg:eg  paid,  with  fall  dlrectlODB  for 
ti  uae.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 

W.  A.  FORBES,  BOX  74  6,  SACRAMENTO, 
lias  arranged  with  either  of  two  Eastern 
judges  to  locate  and  deliver,  on  orders, 
live  stock  of  any  description.  All  cattle 
tuberculin  tested;  six  mixed  cars  landed 
since  the  first  of  the  year  and  buyers  de- 
lighted; prices  lower  than  those  current 
on  the  same  grade  of  stuff;  carloads  of 
Holsteins  and  Shropsliire  sheep  a  spe- 
cialt.v;  references  and  correspondence 
solicited. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns;  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 

PURE-BRED  SHORT-HORNS,  Poland- 
China  hogs,  and  Shropshire  sheep.  Rose- 
lawn  Stock  Farm,  Woodland,  Cal. 

PAICINES  RANCH  CO.,  Paicines,  San 
Benito  county,  Cal. — Young  Percheron 
stallions  for  sale. 

POLLED  JERSEY  CATTLE — Some  on  Pa- 
cific coast.  Chas.  S.  Hatfield,  Secretary, 
Springfield,  Ohio. 

HENRY  WHEATLEY,  Napa,  Cal. — Breeder 
and  importer  of  Shires  and  Percherons. 


SWINE 


FOUR  OAKS  STOCK  CO.,  breeders  of 
Berkshire  and  Hampshire  liogs  and  Im- 
porter Hampshire  Down  sheep.  Wood- 
land, Cal. 

THOROUGHBRED  MULEPOOT  AND 
BERKSHia*J  HOGS.  California  Hog  & 
Land  Co.,  Calistoga. 

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 

G.  A.  MURPHY.  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  o) 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshlres;  alsr 
Short-horns. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS 
Both  sexes.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton,  Cal 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  Niles,  Cal 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 

H.  B.  WINTRINGHAM,  Middletown.  Lak. 
Co..  Cal.    Breeder  of  Tamworth.<i 

STUDARUS  &  CUNNINGHAM,  Mills,  Cal. 
Registered  O.  I.  C.  swine. 


For  Field  Fencing 

ARBO 


STEEL"^ 
POSTS # 


LCHEAPER  THAN  WOOD  ij/^f,? 
^r^..L'^'°'''  AMERICAN  STEEL  POST  CO.  CATALOC>,£ 

Violet  and  Santa  Fe,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Cutter's  Antlirax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  siven  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  ol 
California  stoclunen  because  they  give 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  oui 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blacklef 

THE  CUUER  LABORATORY 

p.  0.  Box  257,  BERKELEY.  CAL. 

FOR  SALE 

FOUR  THOROUGHBRED  AYRSHIRE 
BULLS,  Aged  12  to  20  Months. 

If  you  don't  want  tuberculosis,  breed  the 
AyrshlreB. 
J.  W.  &  J.  D.  McCORD 
Phone  Red  123.   Hanlord.  Tal. 

Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dsilm  IB  140*  FOIIBTH  ST..SAN  FKANCISCO 
DADBD  Blak«,  Moffitt  A  Towne,  Loa  Angelea 
rJuBH  Blaka,  MoFftU  *  Co.  PortlMd,  Oregor 


tic  precautions  as  at  first.  The  tape 
should  be  removed  from  the  teats  two 
or  three  hours  after  the  cow  gets  on  her 
feet,  the  constricting  muscles  at  the  tip 
of  the  teats  being  now  depended  on  for 
retaining  the  air.  In  this  manner  the 
air  ma,v  be  left  in  the  udder  for  24  hours, 
and  when  recovery  is  assured,  it  should 
be  gradually  milked  out.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  the  calf  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  suck  during  this  period. 

While  this  method  of  treating  milk 
fever  is  a  comparatively  easy  one  for  a 
farmer  or  dairyman  to  adopt,  he  cannot 
expect  to  have  the  same  successful  re- 
sults as  those  obtained  by  a  skilled  vet 
erinarian,  and  it  is  therefore  advisable 
that  the  services  of  such  a  veterinarian 
should  always  be  obtained  in  those  dis- 
tricts where  it  is  possible.  In  many  cases 
it  will  be  found  that  the  injection  of 
air  into  the  udder  will  be  sufficient  to 
combat  the  disease  without  any  other 
treatment,  but  it  is  always  advisable  to 
study  the  symptoms  of  each  individual 
case  and  administer  in  a  rational  manner 
the  indicated  medicines. 

Prkvention. — Until  recently  most  strin- 
gent measures  were  resorted  to  by  every 
careful  dairyman  to  prevent  the  develop- 
ment of  the  disease  in  his  herd.  How- 
ever, since  the  treatment  of  the  present 
day  has  so  greatly  reduced,  and  even  in 
some  cases  obliterated,  the  mortality,  pre- 
vention is  no  longer  such  an  important 
problem,  and  therefore  preventive  meas- 
ures which  have  a  severe  and  lasting 
effect  upon  the  animals  should  be  aban- 
doned from  an  economic  standpoint.  It 
has  long  been  advocated  to  starve  all  sus- 
pected arriifials  for  two  weeks  prior  to 
the  birth  of  the  calf.  It  is  frequently 
noted  that  this  has  an  injurious  effect 
on  the  milk  flow  of  the  animal,  from 
which  it  may  require  several  weeks  for 
her  to  recover  and  gain  her  normal  out- 
put of  milk.  This  measure  is  no  longer 
considered  advisable,'  as  it  is  better  to 
have  cows  attacked  with  the  disease  once 
in  a  while  (the  mortality  being  less  than 
5'/, )  than  to  decrease  the  flow  from  every 
heavy-tnilking  cow  for  one  to  three  weeks 
after  she  becomes  fresh  by  starving  her 
before  calving. 

A  method  which  is  not  quite  so  sure 
of  reducing  the  plethoric  condition  of  the 
cow,  but  which  nevertheless  proves  very 
efficient  and  is  without  the  slightest  per- 
manent jnjarious  effect,  is  the  adminis- 
tration of  1  to  pounds  of  Epsom  salts 
two  or  three  days  prior  to  calving.  In 
case  this  has  been  neglected  and  a  well- 
nourished,  heavy-milking  cow  has  passed 
through  an  easy,  nonexhausting  calf  birth, 
the  administration  of  the  salts  after  the 
labor  is  over  should  by  no  means  be  neg- 
lected. Blood-letting  has  also  been  ad- 
vocated, but  there  is  always  the  danger 
of  exciting  the  blood-making  organs  to 
excessive  activity,  thus  largely  neutraliz- 
ing the  effect.  It  should  therefore  be 
resorted  to  only  when  the  cow  is  ex- 
tremely fat,  is  a  heavy  milker,  and  has 
had  one  or  two  previous  attacks.  The 
blood  should  be  drawn  from  the  jugular 
vein  until  the  pulse  softens  perceptibly, 
iv.j  pints  for  every  100  pounds  of  the 
animal's  body  weight  being  about  the 
right  amount. 

Another  very  good  preventive  measure, 
and  one  easily  carried  out,  though  fre- 
quently overlooked,  is  to  give  the  cow 
plenty  of  exercise  up  to  the  time  of  calv- 
ing. Many  animals  are  allowed  to  run 
continuously  on  pastures  from  the  time 
they  go  dry  until  a  week  or  two  before 
calving,  when  they  are  transferred  to  the 
stable  without  any  subsequent  exercise. 
This  is  very  conducive  to  the  enriching 
of  the  blood  and  the  development  of  the 
disease. 

The  most  recent  preventive  treatment 
suggested  is  in  line  with  the  favorable 
results  obtained  by  the  injection  of  air 


into  the  udder.  It  consists  in  allowing 
the  susceptible  cow  to  retain  in  the  iiddei- 
for  24  hours  after  calving  all  the  milk 
except  the  small  quantity  required  by  the 
calf,  which  should  be  taken,  if  possible, 
from  each  quarter.  The  distention  of 
the  udder  naturally  follows  as  in  the 
air  treatment  and  acts  as  a  preventive 
against  milk  fever.  General  sanitary  con- 
ditions should  also  be  looked  after,  such 
as  the  supply  of  pure  air  and  clean  stab- 
ling, with  penty  of  clear,  cool  water  and 
laxative  foods,  such  as  grasses  and  roots. 


THE  HOG  HOUSE  IN  CALI- 
FORNIA. 


To  the  Editor:  A  few  years  ago  I 
read  in  a  Pacific  Coast  live  stock  paper 
that  our  climate  was  so  mild  that  hog 
houses  were  not  needed  in  California. 
About  the  same  time  I  read  in  a  Los 
Angeles  magazine  that  it  never  was  cold 
enough  in  southern  California  for  chil 
dren  to  wear  shoes  or  hot  enough  for 
them  to  wear  hats.  These  statements 
are  doubtless  hailed  with  joy  by  the 
fellow  that  wants  an  excuse  to  raise  a 
barefooted  and  bareheaded  family,  or 
grow  hogs  without  the  trouble  or  ex 
pense  of  a  comfortable  hog  house. 

As  I  have  never  been  in  Los  Angeles, 
I  suppose  the  above  statement  is  true, 
but  I  claim  the  right  to  differ  from  the 
man  who  says  the  hog  house  is  needless 
in  the  Sacramento  valley.  In  our  local- 
ity the  temperature  seldom  falls  below 
25  degrees  above  zero,  and  still  we  occa- 
sionally have  a  light  fall  of  snow.  Of 
course,  the  snow  does  not,  as  a  rule, 
lie  on  the  ground  but  a  very  short  time. 
As  we  write  (March  4)  the  rain  is  fall- 
ing on  green  fields  and  hillsides.  Our 
pigs  are  huddled  away  in  their  houses 
in  warm  beds.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  know 
that  they  are  comfortable,  and  also  to 
know  that  we  are  not  feeding  valuable 
feed  to  generate  heat.  Feeding  cold,  wet 
hogs  to  keep  up  warmth  is  like  feeding 
lousy  hogs  to  keep  the  hogs  alive  and 
the  lice  in  a  thrifty  condition.  It  does 
not  pay. 

I  use  a  collapsible  A-shaped  house, 
large  enough  to  accommodate  one  sow 
and  pigs.  This  house  is  hinged  at  the 
top  with  a  pair  of  6-inch  strap  hinges. 
This  lets  the  sides  close  up  flat  when 
the  ends  are  removed.  It  can  be  laid 
across  a  low  wagon  for  moving  from 
place  to  place. 

The  ends  are  constructed  of  inch  boards 
a'hd  secured  in  place  by  common  baling 
wire.  One  wire  at  each  corner  is  suffi 
cient.  The  opening  at  the  peak  is  closed 
by  a  saddle-board  made  after  the  fashion 
of  a  V-shaped  trough. 

The  floor  is  made  of  rough  one-inch 
boards  nailed  to  one-inch  battens  and 
made  in  sections  of  any  width  that  is 
most  convenient  for  handling. 

In  ordinary  weather  the  front  end  can 
be  left  open.  When  this  Is  done,  nail 
a  six  or  eight-inch  board  across  the  front 
to  hold  the  bedding  in  place. 

The  individual  or  colony  house  has 
the  advantage  of  keeping  each  sow  and 
her  litter  by  themselves,  and  the  further 
advantage  of  easy  removal. 

The  objectionable  hog  smell  can  be  eas- 
ily disposed  of  by  moving  the  house  a 
few  yards  and  giving  the  sun  a  chance 
to  disinfect  the  old  site.  There  are  few 
disinfectants  that  equal  the  sunshine. 

These  houses  are  exceedingly  cheai); 
that  is,  one  that  will  answer  for  this 
mild  climate,  because  low  grade  lumber 
can  be  used  for  the  gi  eater  part. 

I  have  also  used  houses  that  give  ex- 
cellent satisfaction,  constructed  by  mak- 
ing a  frame  of  1  by  4  and  covering  with 
shakes.  These  are  light  and  easily  hand- 
led, and  while  they  break  u])  somewhat, 
they  can  be  repaired  quite  cheaply.  This 
style  of  house  will  not  cost,  for  material, 


The  one  remedy  you  can  always  de- 
pend on  to  cure  Spavin,  Curb,  Splint, 
Ringbone  or  any  lameness.  Thou- 
sands have  proved  it  invaluable. 
Get  a  bottle  from  your  druggist. 
Price  per  bottle  $1.  6  for  $5. '  'Treat- 
_      ise  on  the  Horse"  1-ree  at  drujf- 
eist  or  from  Dr.  B.J.  KKNDALLCO., 
Kooslmrg  Falls,  Vt.,  U.  8.  A. 


The 
Blue 

Pail 


AskYour  Dealer 


POMOIMA 
U  IVI  P  S 

FOR   DEEP  WELLS 


BUILT  FOR  FARM  OR  IRRIGATION 
PURPOSES 


POMONA  MFG.  CO. 


WATER  B.4ISING  FROM  DEEP  WELLS 
OUR  SPECIALTY 


ROMOMA,  CALIF. 

or  PORTERVILLE.  CAUF. 


HARNESS 
SADDLEtt 
HORSE 
COLLARS 

They  Last  Longer 

The  only  sure  way  to  get  a  HOMB 
Industry  HarDess  Is  to  look  for  the  Hercules  stamp. 
Made  by  W.  DAVIS  *  SONS,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Your  Dealer  has  our  Catalogue 


F»AXEIVXS 

Write  for  our  Oulde  to  Inventors,  aeni 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  mr 
chanlcal  movements  and  full  tnformatloD 
about  Patents,  Caveats,  Trademarks,  and 
Infringements. 

DBWBT,  STRONG  A  CO., 
110t-«    Merchants    Bxchance    Bids.  Baa 
Vraaolssa.    BaUbUskatf  1t«l 
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very  much  in  excess  of  $5.  and  any  farmer 
that  is  at  all  handy  with  tools  can  con 
struct  it  himself. 

The  •hotel"  hog  house  is  something 
that  we  would  not  make  use  of  if  we 
had  it.  It  is  a  thing  of  beauty  to  look 
upon,  but  that  is  about  all  there  is  of 
it.  To  keep  clean  and  sanitary  is  most 
certainly  a  great  task,  and  to  keep  down 
the  odor  is  simply  impossible.  Also, 
when  once  disease  gets  in  business  goes 
out.  This  style  of  house  is  far  more  ob 
jectionable  in  a  warm  climate  than  in 
a  cold  one.  And  the  expense  of  construe 
tion  is  quite  heavy.  They  are  constantly 
falling  out  of  use,  even  in  the  cold  cli 
mates  of  the  East. 

ClI.\Rl.KS  GOOD.MAN. 

Williams,  Cal. 

I  This  is  straightforward,  rational,  and 
will  be  widely  helpful  to  people  who  are 
beginning  with  hogs.  In  fact,  there  are 
many  who  have  been  long  in  the  busi 
ness  who  have  not  learned  so  much.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  have  such  contributions 
continue. — Editok.  I 


A  PROFIT-SHARING  ENTER- 
PRIZE. 


To  the  Editor:  I  submit  to  you  a  prop 
osition  in  "sharing"  for  your  judgment 
as  to  what  would  be  equable  and  would 
be  pleased  to  see  your  answer  in  the 
Press. 

A  has  four  young  sows,  but  no  i)lace 
to  keep  them.  B  has  land,  but  no  accom- 
odations for  swine  in  the  way  of  Mens, 
fenced  pasture,  etc.  But  B  take>  the 
sows,  builds  pens,  fences,  pastures,  and 
feeds  skim-milk  from  his  ten  cows,  but 
grain  has  to  be  bought  to  augment  teed 
There  is  no  friction  between  A  and  B. 
but  they  agree  that,  not  knowing  what 
would  be  a  fair  basis  of  sharing,  to  be 
governed  in  the  matter  by  the  judgment 
of  a  competent  third  party.  The  costt 
of  pens,  fences,  and  appliances  is  about 
the  same  as  the  cost  of  the  young  sows. 
Now,  if  B  does  all  the  work,  buys, or 
otherwise  furnishes  all  the  feed,  markets 
the  product,  etc.,  what  share  in  the  or- 
iginal stock  and  in  the  increase  should 
B  be  fairly  entitled  to,  A  having  no 
responsibility  or  care  other  than  furnish 
ing  the  original  four  sows. 

If  you  can  be  a  Solomon  in  this  case. 
A  and  B  will  be  greatly  obliged. 

Willows.  Pi<:s. 

I  Instead  of  being  "Pigs",  you  are  both 
geese  for  not  arranging  beforehand  what 
each  should  stand  for.  Who  can  suggest 
a  fair  basis  for  settlement?  We  cannot 
see  that  A  is  entitled  to  much  beyond 
the  value  of  the  hogs  at  the  time  he  de 
livered  them  to  B,  plus  the  interest  on 
that  sum.  B  has  done  everything  and 
furnished  everything  beyond  that.  Why 
should  A  have  more? — Editor.  | 


ALFALFA  MEAL. 


To  the  Editor:  Will  you  please  let 
me  know  if  alfalfa  meal  is  a  good  feed 
for  young  calves,  fed  in  connection  with 
skim-milk  from  the  separator;  and,  if  so, 
how  should  it  be  fed,  and  how  much  at 
a  feed?  Is  it  a  good  feed  to  mix  with 
skini-milk  to  fatten  hogs?    Is  the  meal 


KNOB  HII.I.  .STOCK  FARM — Res.  Poland- 
t.'liina  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farinlngton. 


MATURED   MALE  GOATS — Milch  strain. 
Write  Geo.  I.ianglois,  Sebastopol,  Cal. 


THE  N.  H.  I.OCKE  CO.,  LOCKKORIJ.  CAL.. 
are  offering  fur  sale  pure  bred  JerNry 
Mervlee  bullM  an<l  ImiII  (■iil\eM.  .\iiioiig 
these.  Burello'M  (ioltlen  PokIh.  \o.  K»:!43, 

1st  prize  yearling  Inill,  I'JIO  Cal.  State 
l'"air.  He  is  sired  by  tlie  elioieesl  lines 
of  the  great  Island  Bull,  Golden  Lad,  P.S. 
124  2  F-I.  C  and  from  a  line  of  dams  thdt 
produced  over  20  lbs.  butter  in  7  days. 
Tliese  young  bulls  are  from  prize  win- 
ners in  the  show  ring  and  big  producers 
at  the  pall.  This  herd  was  1st  prize 
winner  IMIO  C^al.  State  Fair,  having 
won  4  elianipion  medals  and  17  ribbons, 
witli  IS  head  exhibited.  11  is  headed  by 
the  imported  bull  King's  Valet,  the  un- 
beaten ehampion.  Prices  and  particu- 
lars on  application. 


any  better  than  alfalfa  hay  as  a  feed 
for  dairy  cows?  P.  H.  T. 

Gualala. 

Yes,  to  both  your  calf  and  i)ig  ques- 
tions, theoretically.  Like  any  other  feed- 
ing of  young  stock,  however,  you  should 
Ijroceed  carefully  and  watch  for  derange 
ment  of  digestion.  It  is,  however,  true 
that  a  grain  meal  makes  a  better  bal- 
anced ration  with  skim-milk.  Grinding 
alfalfa  hay  does  not  change  its  nutri- 
tive contents,  though  it  probably  makes 
it  more  digestible.  A  disadvantage  is 
that  you  cannot  tell  whether  you  have 
leaf  hay  or  stem  hay  after  grinding. 
You  can  therefore  judge  of  the  quality 
of  the  stuff  you  are  feeding  when  it  is 
hay  and  not  meal. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 


The  three  years'  drouth  in  Te.xas  hav- 
ing been  broken,  a  great  demand  for  beef 
stock  is  developing.  The  ranges  are  al- 
most bare  of  stock,  and  good-breeding 
beef  tyi)es  are  in  great  demand. 

County  health  officer.  Dr.  G.  E.  Tucker, 
of  Riverside  county,  states  as  his  belief 
that  ranch  dogs  get  the  rabies  from  coy- 
otes. Upon  several  occasions  ranch  dogs 
have  come  into  contact  with  coyotes,  with 
the  result  of  a  fight  and  a  case  of  "mad 
dog'  within  the  prescribed  twenty-one 
days.  Dr.  Tucker  has  had  for  consid 
eration  fifty  cases  of  rabies  during  the 
last  ten  months. 

Two  hundred  and  forty  mules  were  re- 
cently purchased  to  use  in  the  building 
of  the  Los  Angeles  aqueduct  which  cost 
an  average  of  $250  iier  head. 

Last  week  .500  Rambouillet  sheep  and 
1.5  Short-horn  cattle  were  shipped  from 
Seattle,  consigned  to  the  Manchurian  Ag 
ricultural  School  at  Mukden  for  lireed 
ing  and  experimental  purposes. 

The  Four  Oaks  Stock  Co.,  of  Wood- 
land, Cal..  reports  recent  sales  of  regis- 
tered thoroughbred  animals  to  the  follow 
ing  parlies:  Whittier  State  School,  two 
Berkshire  sows  and  two  boars;  C.  A. 
Foust,  La  Grande,  one  Hampshire  sow 
and  one  boar;  Schmidt  Bros..  Salinas, 
one  Hampshire  sow;  .James  Christian, 
Tehama,  one  Hampshire  boar  and  two 
sows:  H.  E.  Coil,  Woodland,  five  Hamp- 
shire sows;  G.  C.  Francis.  Florin,  one 
Hampshire  sow  and  one  Berkshire  boar; 
B.  W.  Worley,  Arbuckle,  one  Hampshire 
sow;  Oak  Grove  Dairy  Farm,  Woodland, 
two  Berkshire  sows;  T.  .1.  Cummins,  Ar 
buckle,  three  imported  Hampshire  Down 
bucks;  H.  V.  Traynham,  College  City,  six 
Hampshire  Down  lambs;  C.  T.  Crow. 
Montpellier,  one  Hampshire  boar  and 
sow;  C.  H.  Springmeyer.  Minden,  Nev., 
one  Hampshire  boar;  H.  T.  Goethe,  Sac 
ramento,  one  Berkshire  boar;  R.  S. 
Thomas.  Tehama,  two  Hampshire  sows 
and  one  boar  pig;  .1.  H.  Sims,  W'oodland, 
one  Berkshire  sow;  W.  H.  Savior,  San 
Francisco,  two  Berkshire  sows. 


DAIRY  NOTES. 


O.  F.  Brown,  of  Washington,  who  re- 
cently purchased  land  in  Biggs  Colony 
No.  1.  is  erecting  a  cheese  factory  on 
his  place  which  will  l)e  ready  for  opera- 
tion by  May  1. 

Quite  a  number  of  milk  goats  from 
Switzerland  are  being  imported  in  the 
district  at  Hayden  Lake.  Idaho,  where 
they  are  being  established  to  supply  milk 
for  babies. 

An  organization  of  creamery  men  of 
Oregon  and  Washington  was  recently 
completed  embracing  about  20  creamery 
operators.  The  object  of  the  organization 
is  to  handle  the  butter  in  large  markets 
to  better  advantage. 

Smith  &  Gregory  have  completed  their 
big  dairy  barn  near  Poplar.  Tulare 
county.  The  barn  is  150  by  54  feet  and 
will  accommodate  100  cows,  and  has  ce- 


Heavy  Fence 

For  Economy 

TTTOVEN-WIRE  FENCES  must  be  heavy  as 
*'*^  y  y  ^^^y  have  to  turn  animals  by  sheer  strength 
of  the  wire.  A  fence  with  barbs  is  protected 
from  excessive  pressure  because  the  animal  fears  the 
barbs.  Remove  the  barbs  and  the  greatest  strength 
of  the  animal  is  thrown  upon  the  fence.  Its  wire.s 
must  be  Hrger  and  stronger.  To  have  a  long-life 
woven-wire  fence  the  fence  must  be  heavy. 

AMERICAN 
FENCE 

is  a  thoroughly  galvanized  square  mesh  fence  of 
weight,  strength  and  durability.  Large  wires  are 
used  and  the  whole  fabric  is  woven  together  with 
the  American  hinged  joint  (patented) — the  most 
substantial  and  flexible  union  possible.  Both  wires 
are  positively  locked  and  tirmlyheld  against  sideslip 
and  yet  are  free  to  act  like  a  hinge  in  yielding  to 
pressure,  returning  quickly  to  place  without  bending 
or  injuring  the  metal. 

Df>a1f*rs  F  v^i^wVi«»r*»— S'"'^'''' .-Xmerlcan  Fence 
L/eaierS  UVery  Wnere  are  carried  in  every  place 
where  farm  supplies  are  sold.  The  Fence  is  shipped  to  these 
points  in  carload  lots,  thereby  securing  the  cheapest  transpor- 
t.ition,  and  the  savinif  in  freight  thus  made  enables  it  to  be  sold 
at  the  lowest  prices.  Look  for  the  American  Fence  dealer  and 
get  the  substantial  advantages  he  is  enabled  to  offer.  He  is 
there  to  serve  the  purchaser  in  person,  ofTer  the  variety  of 
Selection  and  save  the  buyer  money  in  many  ways. 

FRANK  BAACKES,  Vice  President  and  General  Sales  Agent 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Company 

Chicago  New  York  Denver  San  Francisco 

Send  for  copy  of  "Amfrkan  Fence  Nrws."  pmfusrty  ittustraird,  devoted  to  the  interests 
f  farmers  and  shiiwing  hnw  f^  iice  may  be  employed  to  enJiance  the  earntHg  power  of  a  farm, 
t-wntshed  tree  upon  application. 


THE  BIGGEST  LITTLE  THING  ON  EARTH 


The  "Little  Giant"  sold  as -i  H.  P.  guaranteed  t<>  develop  ;i  II.  P. 
Brake  Test. 

All  Steel  Truck,  $125.    Runs  like  a  clock. 

This  is  the  baby  of  the  "ZS"  Tjiiie,  2  to  22  H.  P.    (  arrieil  in  stock  by 

CALIFORNIA    HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING  &  SUPPLY  CO. 

70  FREMONT  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 


ment  floors.  This  firm  seeded  100  acres 
to  alfalfa  last  season  which  is  now  ready 
to  cut. 

H.  Tauberner  Goethe  recently  bought 
several  hundred  acres  of  land  near  St. 
Helena  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
a  stock  farm.  Mr.  Goethe  calls  his  place 
the  El  Taufaner  Stock  Farm  and  will 
breed  fine  hogs  and  cattle. 

Following  a  recent  decision,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue  at  Wash- 
ington has  addressed  a  ruling  to  local 
collectors  to  the  effect  that  in  the  future 
butter  containing  over  \%'/,  moisture 
would  incur  liability  under  the  law  to 
special  and  stami)  taxes  as  being  adul 
terated. 

The  Lampenheim  Creamery  Co.  will 
have  its  new  creamery  i)lant  at  Hard- 
wick,  Kings  county,  ready  for  business 
this  week. 


FOR  SALE-NAPA  VALLEY  VINEYARDS 

t'hoioe  subdivision  of  16  acres  eo-tainini;  im- 
ported vines  I  Rps'stanl  stoek)  Fetite  .■~yrah 
variety— average  ln<-oine  S60  per  acre.  This  is  a 
part  of  Rancho  Rlneon  de  l.os  '  arneros,  4  miles 
from  Napa  City  Rural  m  II  delivery  and  tele- 
phone line.  School  within  half  mile,  (iood 
market  for  itrapes  in  Napa.  Price  SI270.  Terms 
easy.  Apply  to  Cutting  Faehlng  Co.,  owner.  510 
Kohl  Bldg.,S:in  Francisco,  Cal., or  M.  A. Thel  la.. 


Napa,  California. 


IRRIGATED 

LAND  OPENING 

Merced  County 

mi<:k(         <<»Ko\)    No.    — a  amMi. 

firrt*  frart  iliviili-il  Into  Miiiall  fnniiM. 
JiiHt  Menired  from  Hit*  u:r(*]it  Oin-ker 
KMlnt«*.  .\c>n  ofl'4T4'il  for  llie  tirnt  tliiit-. 
I.ocnteil  on  niiiln  line  of  Snntii  K**. 
Station  on  the  trart.  IrrlftratUtn  4*analM 
alrcaily  traverMc  land.  l^N|if4*ialiy 
ailnpftMl  tu  tUv  KroYvInK  of  .\I,FAI,K\. 
l>AII<Vi.\<i  anil  H<M;  itAISI\<i.  TrrniN 
KaNy. 

W'ritf   toiiay    for  pnrtlniinrH. 


(Send  this  to  us) 


CO-OPERATIVE  LAND  &  TRUST  CO. 

■■I.iiiids  tliat  prodiic.-  wt-allli' 
595  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

( Pleaac  lend  me  lileranjre  on  Merced  Colony  No.  2 ) 


NAME  

ADDRESS. 


April  1,  1911 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


Poultry  Department. 

Conducted  by  M.  Russell  James. 


DIGESTION  EXPERIMENTS 
WITH  POULTRY. 

Summary  of  experiments  in  digestion 
by  the  Maine  Agricultural  Station: 

1.  Corn  shows  a  higher  digestibility 
than  any  other  grain  tested. 

2.  Wheat  bran  shows  a  low  digestibil- 
ity, and  at  present  prices  is  not  an  eco- 
nomical feed. 

3.  A  mixture  of  equal  parts  fine-cut 
clover  and  cornmeal  is  more  digestible 
and  a  more  economical  feed  than  bran. 

4.  India  wheat  or  buckwheat  compares 
favorably  with  oats  as  a  grain  for  fowls. 

.5.  The  ether  extract  of  wheat  has  a 
low  digestible  coefficient. 

6.  Crude  fiber  was  but  very  slightly 
digested,  and  evidently  is  of  but  little 
use  in  a  ration  for  poultry  except  to  give 
bulkiness. 

7.  The  mixing  of  about  seven  per  cent 
of  bone-ash  with  a  ration  consisting  whol- 
ly of  vegetable  matter  gave  slightly 
higher  average  digestion  coefficients  than 
when  the  mixture  was  fed  without. 

This  last  contribution  to  poultry  knowl- 
edge by  the  Maine  Experiment  Station  is 
one  of  the  most  important  to  poultry 
raisers.  It  is  also  a  vindication  of  the 
hen's  right  to  choose  her  own  bill  of-fare. 
Of  all  grains  she  likes  Indian  corn  the 
best,  but  the  savants  considered  this 
preference  one  of  the  vicious  instincts 
of  nature  that  must  be  controlled,  and 
declared  that  this  especial  grain  must 
be  largely  or  entirely  eliminated  from 
the  poultry  menu.  They  prepared  "bal- 
anced rations"  for  the  hen,  and  assured 
her  that  all  she  had  to  do  was  to  fill  up 
and  to  have  done  with  picking  and  choos- 
ing; also  that  corn  was  taboo  and  that 
oats  was  the  grain  that  her  system  de- 
manded whether  her  appetite  did  or  not. 
The  hen  protested  to  the  best  of  her 
ability!^  showing  in  the  matter  of  oats 
that  while  she  was  agreeable  to  hulled 
oats,  the  hulls  and  beards  were  too  tough 
for  her  gizzard.  But  it  was  no  go;  she 
must  bow  to  the  law  of  mind  over  mat- 
ter. All  of  which  wisdom  soaked  into 
the  hen  raisers,  if  not  into  the  hen;  and 
to  this  day  the  majowity  of  poultry  rais- 
ers on  this  Coast  are  afraid  to  feed  corn 
to  their  fowls,  and  keep  a  hopper  of  dry 
bran  constantly  before  even  the  young 
chicks. 

Long  since,  this  writer  discovered  that 
bran  is  not  a  suitable  food  for  chicks, 
whose  digestive  apparatus,  like  that  of 
all  young  things,  is  easily  irritated,  with 
resultant  diarrhea.  Now  we  find  that 
bran  is  difficult  of  digestion  for  even  a 
mature  fowl.  When  we  consider  how 
freely  bran  is  used  in  poultry  feeding 
and  how  equally  freely  it  is  adulterated 
with  rice  hulls  and  the  like,  light  begins 
to  grow  ui)on  one  cause  of  the  prevalence 
of  bowel  troubles,  enteritis,  gastritis, 
diarrhea,  among  poultry.  Too  much  of 
such  indigestible  fiber  naturally  irritates 
the  digestive  tract  of  even  the  mature 
fowls;  how  much  more  so  that  of  little 
chicks  and  half-grown  chickens.  We  also 
learn  that  even  wheat  is  not  all  it  is 
"cracked  up"  to  be  as  a  poultry  food, 
and  that  "an  exclusive  diet  of  wheat  has 
•a  deranging  effect  upon  the  digestive  sys- 
,"tem  of  the  bird." 

We  congratulate  the  practical  scientists 
of  the  Maine  Agricultural  Station  upon 
this  valuable  contribution  to  poultry 
knowledge,  and  we  welcome  the  vindi- 
cation of  the  hen's  knowledge  of  the  re- 
quirements of  her  own  gizzard.  We  like- 
wise applaud  the  victory  of  King  Corn. 
As  in  the  case  of  all  great  potentates, 
he  has  his  detractors  and  those  who 
would  undermine  his  power.    Not  only 


has  he  been  accused  of  demoralizing  the 
hen,  but  of  causing  pellagra  and  other 
horrid  things.  Nineteen  hundred  and  ten 
has  been  a  banner  year  for  King  Corn. 
All  those  vile  charges  of  unwholesome- 
ness  have  been  proved  false;  the  "bump- 
er" crop  of  all  years  has  been  produced, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  history  the  ex- 
ports of  corn  have  exceeded  those  of 
wheat.  Hail  to  the  king!  With  the 
American  hen  and  the  American  hog,  he 
heads  the  invincible  trio  of  American 
prosperity. 


Poultry  Notes. 

The  Return  of  thk  Roiu.n. — A  farmer 
in  Cook  county,  Illinois,  .lames  McGwan, 
has  protected  and  fed  the  wild  birds  for 
the  last  forty  years,  and  has  done  every 
thing  to  attract  them  to  his  large  or 
chards  and  fields.  Have  his  fruits  and 
grains  suffered  thereby?  On  the  con- 
trary, his  orchards,  fields,  and  a  large 
truck  garden  are  noted  in  that  section 
for  the  fullness  and  perfection  of  their 
crops,  and  by  the  sheer  force  of  example 
he  has  spread  the  gospel  of  bird  protec- 
tion among  farmers  of  duller  perception; 
in  fact,  he  has  converted  his  entire  com- 
munity into  an  army  of  bird  protectors, 
and  no  bird  is  destroyed  nor  nest  robbed 
in  that  section.  His  especial  ward  is 
the  robin.  Regularly,  for  the  past  four- 
teen years,  he  has  sent  an  annual  "first- 
robin  report"  to  the  Associated  Press. 
3n  the  edge  of  a  long,  cold  winter,  what 
a  thrill  that  message  of  springtime  must 
bring  to  waiting  hearts; 

"For  never  a  year  is  lost  that  brings 
The  time  of  bloom  when  the  robin 
sings." 


TllH    MOS'I'    I  .M  I'OKTA.NT  Co.XSEKVATlO.X.  

We  hear  much  of  conservation  these  days 
— the  conservation  of  forests,  the  conser- 
vation of  soils,  and  the  like — but  the 
most  important  conservation  of  all  is 
the  conservation  of  the  American  farmer. 
A  real  estate  man  of  Castro  valley  says 
that  for  the  past  twenty-five  years  he 
has  watched  the  trend  of  Americans  to 
the  cities  to  live  in  rented  houses  while 
the  country  homestead  passes  into  the 
hands  of  foreigners,  and  he  declares  that 
t  will  not  be  many  decades  before  Amer- 
icans will  be  paying  tribute  to  foreign- 
ers, for  "Whoso  owns  the  soil  shall  one 
day  rule  the  land."  The  true  wealth  of 
our  country  is  American  homes — real 
homes  anchored  in  the  soil  and  built  upon 
American   ideals  and  traditions. 


Ax  Indian  Ru.xxeb  Duck  Egg-Record. 
— F.  L.  Hunt,  of  Napa,  in  answer  to 
many  inuiries  about  the  laying  capacity 
of  these  ducks,  herewith  gives  the  bona 
fide  egg-record  of  11  ducks  hatched  in 
April  and  May  last:  "They  commenced 
laying  November  4.  During  that  month 
they  laid  108  eggs;  in  December,  235 
eggs,  and  in  the  first  28  days  of  January 
they  laid  268  eggs.  As  a  bird  for  table 
use  they  are  certainly  fine,  making  a 
splendid  'green  roaster.'  They  put  on 
fat  quickly,  and  when  nicely  roasted  are 
delicious." 

For  the  benefit  of  those  unfamiliar  with 
this  breed  of  ducks  we  will  say  that  the 
lesh  is  more  like  that  of  the  wild  duck 
and  will  appeal  to  the  taste  of  those  who 
relish  a  "gamey"  flavor. 

Factok.s  Making  koii  Egg  Pkoi-it. — The 
New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
issues  its  first  poultry  pamphlet.  The 
subject  with  above  heading  is  prepared 
by  Professor  Lewis  of  the  New  Bruns- 
wick station.  The  most  remunerative 
branches  of  the  poultry  business  for  the 
average  poultryman  is  the  production  of 
eggs,  combined  with  the  sale  of  market 
broilers  as  a  side  line.  If  the  greatest 
profits  are  to  be  realized,  these  eggs 
must    be    produced    during    the  winter 


months  when  the  prices  are  highest  and 
at  a  season  when  under  natural  condi- 
tions the  hens  lay  but  a  small  number. 
Winter  eggs  cannot  be  i)roduced  without 
giving  special  attention  to  the  birds  and 
endeavoring  to  produce  spring  conditions 
in  as  many  ways  as  possible. 

ST()(  K    OV    VITAL    IMPORTANC  E. 

The  best  way  to  start  is  to  build  up 
one's  own  flock  with  winter  egg  produc- 
tion as  the  main  object.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  our  markets  are  willing  to 
pay  a  premium  of  from  3  to  S  cents  per 
dozen  for  a  white-shelled  egg,  the  best 
breeds  adapted  for  winter  laying  are  the 
Leghorns  or  Minorcas.  Yearling  hens  of 
whatever  breed  selected  will  give  the 
strongest  chicks.  The  health  of  the 
adults  is  of  great  importance,  as  strong 
chicks  can  only  be  gained  by  having 
strong,  vigorous  birds,  free  from  any 
kind  of  disease;  hence  the  necessity  of 
having  the  breeding  stock  full  of  life  and 
stamina. 

The  adults  should  be  cared  for  with 
the  purpose  in  view  of  producing  fertile 
eggs  which  will  hatch  a  large  percentage 
of  strong  healthy  chicks.  They  should 
not  be  crowded  in  small,  unsanitary 
houses,  nor  should  they  be  forced  to  an 
extensive  egg  production  during  their 
pullet  year.  When  it  approaches  time 
for  hatching  they  should  be  mated  to 
strong  males  kno'wn  to  come  from  big 
egg  strains.  Not  over  ten  birds  should 
be  mated  to  one  male  if  best  results  are 
to  be  gained.  They  should  be  fed  an 
abundance  of  green  food  and  given  free 
range  if  possible. 

The  selection  and  saving  of  eggs  for 
incubation  should  begin  about  the  last 
of  February,  and  great  care  should  be 
exercised  to  select  those  about  medium 
in  size,  uniform  as  to  color  of  shell 
(white),  and  they  should  be  kept  in  a 
cool  place  (40  degrees),  with  an  even 
temperature. 


THE  ARENBERG  BROODER  STOVE 


Proven  to  be  the 
most  successful 
Brooder  Stove  on  the 
market.  Awarded 
gold  medal  for  most 
meritorius  California 
invention  at  Cali- 
fornia State  Fair, 
Sacramento.  Septem- 
ber, 1910.  Burns  dis- 
tillate; perfectly  sim- 


ple and  easy  to  manage.  Write  for  details. 
H.  F.  ARENBERG,  Petaluma.  Cal. 


F.  BALDWIN'S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


Winners  from  Seattle  down; 
H'^  out  of  a  possible  X)  prizes 
In  3  shows  this  season.  Bred 
ai  layers  Ilrsl.  Stoclj,  any 
age,  for  sale  at  reasonable 
prices.  Kegs  $(>  and  $10  per 
100  Settings  $2  up.  Send 
for  new  Iree  folder  and  prices. 


1sl  fullet,  A.  y.  P.  Ex.      49  Washiniitan  Ave  ,  San  Jo>e,  Cal. 


THOROUGHBRED  BUFF  LEGHORNS 

Proven  winter  layers;  tlOO  lienn  selected 
by  Hogan  siy.steni,  in  breeding  yards. 

Chiok.s.  .$10  per  100.  Orders  taken  only 
for  May  and  June  delivery. 

EggH  for  hatching,  $5  per  9100;  91  per 
settin;;. 

R.  M.  HBIVII'IOI., 
R.  F.  D.,  No.  1,  l.athrop,  Cal. 


POULTRy. 


WAYSIDE  POULTRY  YARDS.  Petaluma, 
Cal. — HATCHING  EGGS  from  S.  C. 
White  Legliorns,  Buff  Orpington.s,  Rliode 
Island  Reds,  Light  Brahmas  and  Hoii- 
dans.  $6  per  100.  EXHIBITION  MAT- 
INGS  of  White  Leghorns  and  Black 
Bantams,  $rt  per  15;  $7.50  per  30.  Ad- 
dress Carl  Gregory,  Manager. 


fJAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS,  149D,  Cali- 
fornia St. — Established  40  years.  Stand- 
ard bred  poultry.  White  Orpingtons,  R. 
I.  Reds,  Brd.  Rocks,  White  Leghorns. 
Agency  Norwich  Automatic  Feeder  and 
Automatic  Water  Fountain;  the  best  de- 
vices ever  offered  to  the  poultry  raiser. 
Send  for  circulars. 


PIONEER  POULTRY  YARD.S — Standard 
bred  Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  Buff 
Cochins.  R.  I.  Reds,  Houdans.  Black  Mi- 
norcas. Cornish  Fowls,  Brown  Leghorns, 
Bronze  turkeys,  peacocks,  guineas  and 
Rouen  ducks.  Address  W.  A.  FRENCH, 
545  W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


SULLIVANS'  BUFF  ORPINGTONS— 1 000 
birds  to  select  from.  Trios,  $7.50  and  up. 
Eggs  for  hatching,  $2  and  $3.  .Special 
selection.  Prices  on  application.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  S.  SULLIVAN,  25  Market 
St.,  Agnew,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 


.S.  C.  B.  MINORCA  EGGS  for  hatching  at 
$6  per  100;  can  till  large  orders;  12  yards 
large  beautiful  hens,  exi'ellent  layers;  a 
few  young  roosters  left  at  $3  each. 
Black  Beauty  Poultry  Yards.  Dixon,  Cal. 


MAMMOTH  WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS 
— Eggs  for  hatching,  $5  per  13  eggs;  tine 
large  vigorous  stock,  not  related;  no 
stock  for  sale.  Mrs.  A.  R.  Sutherland. 
Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  R.  F.  D.,  No.  2. 


FOR  GOOD,  HEALTHY  CHICKS  in  largo 
or  small  lots,  try  Penn  Grove  Hatchery. 
All  cliicks  guaranteed.  Incubators, 
livdddcrs  and  supplies.  E.  W.  Spring, 
Prop,,  Penn  Grove. 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS— R.  L  Reds,  S.  C.  Wliite 
Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks;  also  eggs 
for  hatching;  good  laying  strain.  Fair- 
mount  Hatchery,  Box  29  B,  R.  F.  D., 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES — 221  egg  strain. 
Owner  first-prize  cockerel,  Oakland  and 
Petaluma  1909.  Eggs  $2  per  15.  H.  B. 
WINTRINGHAM,  Middletown.  Lake  Co., 
Cal. 


CHICKS,  10c. — Shipped  anywhere;  30  va- 
rieties; thoroughbred  chickens  and  eggs; 
free  circular.  Ingleside  Hatchery,  807 
Mt.  Vernon  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS — Eggs  fo. 
hatching,  $1  per  setting;  $2  for  30;  for 
50  or  more,  5c  each.  F.  L.  HUNT, 
Lincoln  Ave.,  Napa,  Cal. 


PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Petaluma. 
Cal. — You  will  be  pleased  with  our  new 
Free  CATALOGUE.    Send  for  it. 


FREE     BOOK  —  "Poultry     Feeding  for 
Profit,"  on   application   to   Coulson  Co 
Petaluma,  Cal.,.  Box  P. 


CARRINGTON  WHITE  LEGHORN.S — Sen<i 
for  circular.  Address  C.  B.  CARRING- 
TON, Hayward,  Cal. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS — Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B 
Morris,  Lodi,  Cal. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  BABY  DUCKS,  May  and 
June.  T.  M.  Alexander,  460  33rd  Ave. 
San  Francisco. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart 
Clements,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 


TWIN  OAKS  FARM — W.  H.  Bissell,  Pro- 
prietor, Livermore,  Cal. — Buff,  White 
Orpington. 


ORPINGTONS — White,    Buff,    stock,  eggs. 
Ellen  Jacque,  3117  School  St.,  Fruitvale. 


HATCHING  EGGS — White  Leghorns.  Cir- 
cular 164.    A.  H.  Gregory,  Fruitvale,  Cal. 


Ejo  City  Hatcliery 

l^^lwt^R^  Orders  liooUed  for 
^I'jEflnH^  spring  delivery  o  ( 
nSS^t^^m  baby  chicks.  Our 
EmK^ShV  specialties  are  Rhode 
WBS^r  Island  Keds  and  .S.  C. 

White  Leghorns. 

722  3rd  St.,  I'ctalunin. 


WARDS  ORIGINAL  riRELESS  BROODERS 


PRODUCES  STRONOaHEJLTHIER  CHICKS  THAN  ANlThEAIEII  BROODED 

  FULLY  GUARANTEED  


NO lAMPS.  NO  OILBILL.  NO  DANCER  OF  FIBE 

.       ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLETAND  DELIVERED  PRICES 

*^^^^^^.Oen.Sales AoTs Box  B. Petaluma  Cal. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS 

FROM  A.  Y.  P  WIIVNIORS. 

Indian  Runner  Ducks  lay  eggs  that  sell  as  "firsts."  They  don't  mind  cold  fei 
and  they  lay  in  winter.  They  eat  cheap  feed  and  lay  upwards  of  200  eggs  a  year 
They  mature  at  five  months.    They  are  well  called  "mortgage  lifters." 

|F;ggs  for  hatching.  Ranch  on  Hay  ward  Hill  at  the  Junction  ol  the  Livermore  and  Crow 
Canon  Roads.    Visitors  welcome  every  day  in  the  week. 

MELLETTE  &  CO..  Hayward,  Cal  ,  R  3 
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Good  Tools  Make 
Good  Workmen 

Farmers!  Increase  the  effici- 
ency of  your  men  by  giving 
them  good  tools.  Don't  ex- 
pect raw  hands  to  do  as  well 
with  misfit  tools  as  they  would 
with  well  made,  handy 

KumR 

Farming  Tools 


A  workman  is  largely  what  hii  tool 
him.  Therefore,  see  that  the  hoes,  forks, 
scythes,  shovels,  spades,  garden  forks, 
manure  hooks,  potato  hooks,  and 
other  hand  fools  which  your  men 
use  bear  the  Keen  Kutter  trade- 
mark.  One  of  the  best  Keen  Kuttertools 
made  is  the  Keen  Kutter  Drain  Cleaner. 
Forged  from   one  piece  best  crucible 
steel,  hardened  and  polished.  Beveled 
for  either  pulling  or  pushing.  Fitted 
with  6  foot  Northern  Ash  handle. 


makea 

rakes, 
,  axes. 


"The  Recollection  of  Quality  Remaina 
Long  After  the  Price  is  Forgotten,  ** 

Trademark  Registered.  — E.  C.  SIMMONS- 

1  r  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  us. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY  (Inc.),  St.  Louis  and  New  York,  U.S.A. 


GOLDEN  STATE 
LIMITED 

The  embodiment  of  the  best  in  the 
railroad  world  of  travel,  insuring  a  trip 
of  comfort,  convenience  and  enjoyment. 

Daily  between  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  via 
Los  Angeles  and  El  Paso. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

TICKET  OFFICES 

FLOOD  BUILDING.  PALACE  HOTEL. 

MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT. 
THIRD  AND  TOWNSEND  STREETS  DEPOT, 

BROADWAY  AND  13th  STREETS,  OAKLAND 


The  Home  Circle. 


A  Westerner. 


.\ly  fathers  sleep  o'er  the  sunrise  plains 

And  each  one  sleeps  alone; 
Their  trails  may  dim  to  the  grass  and 
rains. 

For  I  choose  to  make  my  own. 
I  lay  ijroiid  claim  to  the  blood  and  name 

But  I  lean  on  no  dead  kin: 
My  name  is  mine  for  the  praise  or  scorn. 
And  the  world  began  when  I  was  born, 

And  the  world  is  mine  to  win! 

Thev  built  high  towns  on  their  old  log 
sills. 

Where  the  great,  slow  rivers  gleamed, 
But  with  new,  live  rock  from  the  savage 
hills, 

I'll  build  as  they  only  dreamed. 
The  fire  scarce  dies  where  the  trail-camp 
lies 

Till  the  rails  glint  down  the  pass; 
The  desert  springs  into  fruit  and  wheat 
And  1  lay  the  stones  of  a  solid  street 

Over  yesterday's  untrod  grass. 

I  waste  no  thought  on  my  neighbor's  birth 
Or  the  way  he  makes  his  prayer: 

1  grant  him  a  white  man's  room  on  earth 
If  his  game  is  only  square. 

While  he  plays  it  straight  I'll  call  him 
mate. 

If  he  cheats  I  drop  him  flat. 
All  rank  but  this  is  a  worn-out  lie. 
For  all  clean  men  are  as  good  as  I, 

And  a  king  is  only  that. 

1  dream  no  dreams  of  a  nursemaid  state, 
That  will  spoon  me  out  my  food. 

A  stout  heart  sings  in  the  fray  with  fate 
And  the  shock  and  sweat  are  good. 

From  noon  to  noon  all  the  earthly  boon 
That  I  ask  my  God  to  spare — 

Is  a  little  daily  bread  in  store. 

With  the  room  to  fight  the  strong  for 
more, 

And  the  weak  shall  get  their  share. 

The  sunrise  plains  are  a  tender  haze. 

And  the  sunset  seas  are  gray. 
But  I  stand  here  where  the  bright  skies 
blaze 

Over  me  and  the  big  Today. 
What  use  to  me  is  the  vague  "may  be," 

Or  the  mournful  "might  have  been?" 
For  the  sun  wheels  swift  from  morn  to 
morn 

And  the  world  began  when  I  was  born. 
And  the  world  is  mine  to  win! 
— Charles  Badger  Clark,  Jr.,  in  Pacific 
Monthly. 


"What  Are  You  Getting  Out  of  Life? 

What  does  each  day  bring  you?  Work, 
worry  and  discontent?  Are  you  dreading 
the  dawn,  and  do  you  fret  and  rebel  at 
fate  which  has  been  imposed  upon  you, 
and  do  you  weep  and  pray  for  better 
things  to  come? 

If  this  is  your  habit  of  thought,  you 
are  placing  an  impassable  barrier  be- 
tween yourelf  and  any  possil)le  future 
happiness. 

You  are  training  your  mind  to  de- 
spondent mental  habits,  and  these  habits 
will  i)ursue  you,  no  matter  how  condi- 
tions may  change  for  the  better.  This 
is  not  theory,  but  a  scientific  fact. 

I  have  known  a  woman  to  dwell  with 
morbid  persistency  upon  her  really  un- 
happy life,  and  to  shut  away  any  sug- 
gestion that  it  could  change  for  better, 
with  a  dogged  pessimism.  And,  when, 
later,  conditions  did  change  (through  the 
efforts  of  others),  and  she  was  given  ideal 
surroundings  and  every  affectionate  care 
and  attention,  she  found  herself  unable 
to  change  her  way  of  looking  at  life. 

P'rom  morning  until  night,  year  after 
year,  she  was  despondent,  discontented 
and  complaining.  She  had  developed 
the  gloomy  ])essimistic  part  of  her  brain 
and  atropied  the  optimistic  portion  by 
disease. 

If  you  should  tie  your  right  arm  to 
your  side  for  years,  it  would  become 
enfeebled  and  in  a  measure  paralyzed. 
When,  some  day,  you  imdertook  to  put 
this  hand  to  work,  you  would  find  it  in- 
capable of  obeying  your  commands. 

If  you  never  allow  your  child  to  walk, 
but  kept  it  in  a  perambulator  until  it 


was  grown,  you  could  not  expect  it  to 
walk. 

It  is  precisely  so  with  the  mind.  It 
must  practice  the  habit  of  pleasant  and 
hopeful  thoughts  before  it  can  enjoy  any 
blessing  or  event  in  full. 

Begin  yourself  today  and  give  your- 
self a  kindergarten  training  in  happy 
thinking.  No  matter  how  miserable  and 
burdened  your  life  may  be.  look  for  some 
one  bright  spot,  some  beauty  in  nature, 
some  hour  of  rest,  some  sweet  little  hope, 
and  dwell  upon  that  for  a  few  moments 
until  you  can  feel  a  thrill  of  joy  in  your 
heart. 

Look  at  other  lives  and  realize  the  fact 
that  you  would  not  exchange  your  lot 
in  the  entire  world  for  that  of  any  other 
human  being  you  know.  Then  be  glad 
you  are  yourself  and  go  to  work  to  make 
yourself  what  you  wish  to  be. 

You  have  an  idea  that  powerful  quali- 
ties lie  in  you  to  change  the  conditions 
of  your  lot  for  the  better. 

But  it  is  useless  to  change  them  unless 
you  change  your  way  of  ■thinking  about 
your  i)resent  environment. 

F'ind  something  to  enjoy  each  day  and 
look  forward  to  more  enjoyment  tomor 
row.  Do  not  be  discouraged  if  your  hopes 
are  slow  in  materializing,  the  delay  is  but 
temporary. — M.  L,  Stewart. 


Delicious  Baked  Ham. 

This  is  one  of  grandmother's  ways  of 
baking  ham,  and  is  one  of  the  grandest 
ways  one  can  be  cooked; 

Cover  your  ham  with  cold  water  and 
simmer  gently  just  long  enough  to  loosen 
the  skin,  so  it  can  be  pulled  off.  This 
will  be  from  two  to  three  hours,  accord- 
ing to  size  of  ham. 

When  skinned,  put  in  a  dripping  pan 
in  the  oven,  pour  over  it  a  teacup  of 
vinegar  and  one  of  hot  water,  in  which 
dissolve  a  teaspoon  of  English  mustard; 
bake  slowly,  basting  with  the  liquid,  for 
two  hours.  Then  cover  the  ham  all  over 
to  the  depth  of  one  inch  with  coarse 
brown  sugar,  press  it  down  firmly,  and 
do  not  baste  again  until  the  sugar  has 
formed  a  thick  crust,  which  it  will  soon 
do  in  a  very  slow  oven. 

Let  it  remain  a  full  hour  after  cover 
ing  with  the  sugar,  until  it  becomes  a 
rich  golden  brown.  When  done,  drain 
from  the  liquor  in  the  pan  and  put  on  a 
rish  to  cool.  When  cool,  but  not  cold, 
press  by  turning  another  flat  dish  on  top. 
with  a  weight  over  it. 

You  will  never  want  to  eat  ham  cooked 
in  any  other  way  when  you  have  tasted 
this.  Pressing  makes  it  cut  firmly  for 
sandwiches  or  slicing. 


To  Incline  Toward  Mercy, 

.Jim  has  been  far  from  a  good  boy  dur- 
ing the  day,  and  toward  nightfall  he  re- 
alized the  fact  fully.  Being  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  workings  of  family  dis- 
cipline, he  essayed  a  little  dii)lomacy. 

"Shall  you  tell  father  about  me?"  he  in- 
quired of  his  mother. 

"Certainly  I  shall  tell  him."  responded 
his  mother,  with  sorrowful  firmness. 

"Shall  you  tell  him  before  dinner  or 
after  dinner?"  asked  the  culprit. 

"After  dinner,"  was  the  annoimcement. 

"Mother,"  and  .lim  gave  a  wriggle  of 
anticipation,  "couldn't  you  have  a  blue- 
berry pudding  for  his  dessert?  Couldn't 
you  do  that  much  for  me,  mother?" 


Nearer  to  us  than  the  things  we  see 
are  the  things  we  believe.  More  jjotent 
than  the  forces  that  press  us  without  are 
the  confidences  we  have  within,  and  these 
determine  the  riches  or  poverty,  the  joy 
or  sorrow  of  your  "life,  and  the  richness 
or  poverty  to  other  lives. 

The  mule  is  celebrated  for  kicking  but 
is  renowned  for  working. 


Thomas  Moore  is  quoted  as  saying 
something  like  this:  "A  rose  is  a  lovely 
creation,  but  give  me  a  i)otato  cooked  as 
a  country  woman  can  do  it."  Probably 
the  best  way  to  cook  a  i)erfect  potato  is 
to  bake  it.  By  that  process  nothing  of  its 
value  is  lost  and  the  starch  is  more 
thoroughly  cooked  than  when  put  in 
water.  A  well-baked  potato  eaten  as  soon 
as  it  is  done,  with  butter,  or,  better  yet. 
with  cream  and  salt,  is  a  delicious  morsel. 
A  hot  oven  is  required  to  secure  the  best 
results  in  baking  the  potato.    A  crisp 


ciiist  should  be  formed  rather  quickly  on 
the  outside,  thus  retaining  the  moisture, 
which,  changed  to  steam,  cooks  the  starch. 
As  soon  as  this  is  accomplished  the  skin 
should  be  cracked,  that  the  surplus  mois- 
ture may  escape,  leaving  the  potato  light 
and  mealy. 

There  once  was  a  man  who  did  not  tell 
his  troubles  to  anybody.  He  was  cast 
away  on  a  desert  island. 

A  conversational  bore  is  a  man  who 
won't  let  you  do  all  the  talking. 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRLSS. 


THE  HAMLIN  SCHOOL 

'2'2S0   Pnclfle   Ave.,   San  FranclHCO 
A   Boarding;  and  Day  School 
for  GlrlH 

Accredited  by  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, by  Leland  Stanford  Junior  Uni- 
versity, and  by  Eastern  colleges.  Spe- 
cial courses  in  study  are  also  offered. 

Lessons  in  Drawing  and  Painting, 
Elocution,  Vocal  and  Instrumental 
Music. 

A  course  of  lessons  on  Harmony  is 
given  each  week  by  Prof.  Wm.  ,T.  Mc- 
Coy of  the  University  of  the  Pacific,  and 
is  open  to  students  outside  the  school. 

Courses  of  lessons  in  Household 
Economics,  with  all  the  appliances  for 
cooking,  etc..  are  given  each  week  by 
Miss  Alice  McLear.  a  graduate  of  the 
Drexel  Institute,  Philadalphia,  and  are 
open  to  students  outside  the  school. 


2335 -ACRE  RANCH 


FOR  SALE 


We  have  a  Stock  Ranch  of 
2335  Acres,  three  running 
streams,  two  barns,  two  houses, 
well  fenced,  rolling  hills,  good 
soil,  about  1500  acres  tillal)le, 
and  has  produced  as  high  as 
eighteen  sacks  of  wheat  per 
acre.  Four  miles  southwest  of 
Dunnigan,  Yolo  County. 


PRICE,  $1S  PER  ACRE 

EASY  TERMS. 


Write  for  full  particulars  to 


WYATT  &  WILSON 

WINTERS 
Yolo  County,  -  Cal. 


OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS'  DEPARTMENT. 

Conducted  by  M.  Russell  James. 

Grood  Poultry  Work  by  Boys 
and  Girls, 

Contributed  to  Our  Young  Folks'  Depart- 
ment by  Courtesy  of  Oregon 
Agricultural  College. 

Capital  work  was  done  by  the  boys  and 
girls  who  were  contestants  in  the  juve- 
nile poultry  contest  at  Portland,  organ- 
ized by  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College 
and  the  Y.-  M.  C.  A.  The  winner  of  the 
first  prize,  Clarence  A.  Hogan,  made  a 
total  score  of  95  points  out  of  a  possible 
100,  and  Ruth  Hayes,  winner  of  the  sec- 
and  prize,  scored  93  points;  the  ten 
others  securing  prizes,  Prank  Mitchell, 
Harold  Ball,  Melvina  Guttscheck,  Herbert 
Adams,  Ralph  Repp,  Blva  Smith,  Edwin 
Elliot,  Harold  Hilton  and  George  Drew, 
each  scoring  88  points  or  over. 

Herbert  Adams,  whose  hens  made  the 


best  laying  record,  tells  how  he  accom- 
plished this  end  as  follows: 

"In  the  spring  of  1909  I  bought  a  hen 
and  twelve  chicks.  Soon  after  this  a  man 
came  to  our  school  and  talked  to  the 
boys  and  girls  about  the  Poultry  .Junior 
Poultry  Association.  I  sent  for  a  pros- 
pectus, and  after  reading  it  joined  the 
association.  When  the  poultry  contest 
opened  in  November  1  entered  four  hens 
and  a  rooster,  but  later  withdrew  the 
rooster  and  entered  a  hen  in  his  place. 
In  raising  the  chicks  I  followed  the  in- 
structions given  in  the  reading  course, 
and  as  a  result  my  hens  were  the  best 
layers  in  the  contest.  One  of  the  five 
hens  laid  right  through  the  molt. 

"I  fed  the  chickens  a  ration  recom- 
mended by  the  Oregon  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. The  amount  of  food  for  each  hen 
for  a  year  when  fed  on  this  ration  should 
be  about  20  pounds  of  corn,  the  same 
amount  of  wheat,  10  pounds  oats,  10 
pounds  bran,  5  pounds  middlings  and  5 
.piounds  linseed  meal,  besides  plenty  of 
^gre«i  food  and  animal  food.  The  bran, 
tnfddHhgs  and  linseed  meal  I  mixed  to- 
■  getiief^  aad  pjaced  where  the  chickens 


could  get  at  it  at  any  time.  Before  I  fed 
this  ration  the  hens  would  lay  good  for 
about  two  weeks  and  then  would  lay 
very  poorly  for  awhile,  but  when  I 
changed  to  this  feed  they  did  not  quit 
laying  after  a  heavy  laying  period. 

"The  house  and  yards  were  made  from 
Uuiiber  taken  from  the  scrap  piles  of  a 
near-by  mill.  This  lumber  cost  me 
nothing.  At  first  I  had  only  an  old  shed 
for  housing  them,  but  I  i)u;ied  that  down 
and  built  from  the  scraps,  having  to  buy 
only  80  cents  worth  of  building  material. 
The  east  end  of  the  house  is  covered  with 
burlap  to  within  two  feet  of  the  ground. 
This  burlap  lets  in  plenty  of  fresh  air, 
but  stops  the  wind.  During  all  last  win- 
ter I  did  not  have  any  sick  chickens.  I 
thoroughly  enjoyed  the  contest  and  hope 
another  will  be  started  soon." 


Colorado  Has  the  Youngest  Poultry 
Fancier. 

,Johnnie  D.  Hartman,  of  Fort  Collins, 
Colo.,  is  laying  a  foundation  for  future 


business.  He  is  only  seven  years  old, 
but  his  poultry  won  six  prizes  at  the  big 
Stock  and  Poultry  Show  held  at  Denver 
this  winter.  He  used  his  own  money  to 
buy  stock  with  last  spring  and  took  all 
care  of  the  birds  himself.  On  one  pen 
of  Golden  Seabright  Bantams  young 
Haitman  was  awarded  1st  hen,  1st  and 
2nd  cockerel,  1st  and  2nds8)ullet  and  1st 
pen.  His  flock  consists  of  25  birds. 
Doubtless  there  are  plenty  of  other  boys, 
and  girls'  too,  who  could  do  as  well  as 
young  Hartman  if  they  would  only  try. — 
Western  Poultry  World. 


Another  Letter  From  Hilda. 

Concord,  Cat,  March  (1,  1911. 
Dear  Pa(  ii  ic  Ri  kai.  Pkkss: 

1  thank  you  very  much  for  printing 
my  former  letter  in  the  Young  Folks' 
Department,  I  was  happy  about  it  all 
day  Sunday  when  the  paper  came,  and  I 
am  happy  about  it  yet. 

1  will  tell  you  moie  about  the  farm  I 
live  on.  'We  have  two  palm  trees  that 
are  the  same  number  of  years  old.  They 
are  both  twelve  years  old.   The  one  grow 


ing  on  the  lawn  is  a  great  deal  bigger 
than  the  other,  because  it  gets  more 
water.  The  other  trees  in  our  yard  are 
two  Texas  umbrella  China  trees,  two 
apricot  trees,  two  elderberry  trees,  two 
peach  trees  and  one  big  oak  tree  at  the 
back  of  the  house;  then  there  are  eight 
walnut  trees  in  the  yard  and  many  more 
in  the  vineyard,  and  a  few  in  the  orchard. 
Papa  planted  some  gum  trees  and  is  put- 
ting out  some  more  this  year.  The 
almond  trees  are  now  in  full  bloom.  We 
have  57  rose  bushes.  I  counted  them. 
We  have  93  lambs  now,  and  5  little  kit- 
tens out  in  the  barn.  We  have  a  raised 
telephone  line  to  Concord.  Not  far  from 
here  is  Mount  Diablo.  We  have  a  fine 
view  of  it.  There  is  snow  pretty  near 
half  way  down,  and  it  looks  very  beauti 
ful.  We  always  have  nice  weather  here. 
Good  winter  weather  and  good  summer 
weather.  This  year  we  have  had  lots  of 
rain. 

I  am  glad  you  are  going  to  publish 
stories  about  Indians  and  wild  animals. 
I  shall  enjoy  them  very  much  because  I 
can  not  go  to  school  any  more  this  term, 
for  I  have  rheumatism,  and  our  doctor 
said  I  am  not  strong  enough  to  go.  My 
teacher  said  if  I  studied  at  home  and 
did  good  work  I  could  go  in  the  fifth 
grade  with  my  class  next  term.  I  hope 
the  stories  will  come  soon.  Yours  truly, 
Hilda  Thel.ma  Gkhringeb. 


Sweet  Peas. 

Our  young  folks  will  find  the  sweet 
pea  the  most  lively  of  all  annuals  for 
their  llower  garden.  Among  sweet  peas 
the  Spencers  are  gieatly  superior  to  all 
others,  both  in  dainty  fringed  petals  and 
delightful  fragrance,  and  also  in  long 
blooming.  Planted  now  and  properly 
cared  for,  this  variety  will  bloom  until 
Christmas. 

Sweet  peas-  need  plenty  of  sunshine, 
plenty  of  water,  and  a  rich,  well-drained, 
well-cultivated  soil.  The  most  satisfac- 
tory arrangement  in  planting  is  in  rows 
to  form  a  trellis.  The  frame  for  this 
purpose  should  be  placed  when  the  peas 
are  planted,  so  that  the  first  little  tend- 
rils may  catch  to  it.  Wire  fencing,  tacked 
every  four  feet  to  sharpened  posts  set 
firmly  in  the  groimd,  makes  excellent 
trellis,  and  may  be  readily  put  wherever 
a  screen  of  the  fragrant  sweet  peas  is 
desired. 


The  Farm  Wins  Four  to  One  in  the 
Northwest. 

The  Minnesota  School  of  Agriculture 
inaugurated  a  prize-letter  contest  in 
order  to  get  at  the  proportion  of  farmer 
boys  in  the  Northwest  who  intended 
leaving  the  farm,  and  why,  to  the  num- 
ber who  wished  to  become  farmers.  Five 
hundred  boys  were  found  of  the  former 
class  and  two  thousand  of  the  latter. 
Thus  the  farm  wins  four  to  one. 


MILLS  COLLEGE 

Ouly  Woman's  College  on  Paelfle  Coast 

Ijocated  near  Oakland,  within  .short  di.s- 
tance  of  San  Franci.sco  and  the  great  uni- 
versities of  the  West.  P'ull  collegiate 
courses  leading  to  degrees.  Entrance  and 
graduation  requirements  equivalent  to 
those  of  Stanford  and  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Students  fitted  to  teach  regular 
lines  of  academic  work  and  Home  Econ- 
omics. Special  advantages  offered  in 
music,  art  and  library  work.  Well  equipped 
science  laboratories  and  gymnasium.  Spe- 
cial attention  to  health  of  students  and 
provision  for  outdoor  life.  Courses  so  ar- 
ranged that  new  college  students  may  en- 
ter botli  semesters,  opening  in  August  and 
.lanuary. 

For  catalogue  and  brochure  of  views, 
address  President's  Secretary,  Mills  Col- 
lege P.  O..  California. 


FARMERS  EDUCATIONAL  AND 
CO-OPERATIVE  UNION  OF  AMERICA 

All  that  Its  name  Implies.  An  up-to-date  farm- 
ers organization  extending  over  twenty-8l,x 
States.  California  Ulvlson  now  well  established. 
Send  for  particulars  State  Secretary,  FarmerB 
Union,  Box  68,  Imperial,  Cal. 


MR.  RANCHER  OR  SPECULATOR 
HERE  IS  YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 
TO  SECURE  320  ACRES 
AT  A  BARGAIN. 

THE  BEST  PIECE  OF  LANO  IN  ALAMEDA 
COUNTY  FOR  THE  MONEY 

320  acres  rich  level  land  within  3  miles 
ol  Livermore  and  35  miles  ol  Oal<land. 
adapted  to  the  raising  ol  hay.  grain,  gr8p<  s 
and  allalla. 


FINE  FOR  SUBDIVISION 


$85  Per  Acre       $85  Per  Acre       $85  Per  Acre 
ONE-THIRD  CASH,  BALANCE  IN  5  YEARS 


F.  D.  BURR  CO. 

968  BROADWAY.  OAKLAND.  CAL. 


GET  A  RANCH  FROM  BATTLING 
NELSON  ON  EASY  PAYMENTS 

$350  $350  $350 

if'2r>  Vnnh  anil  <-ii<-li  month  linyh  one 
of  (liOMC  liraiiHIiil  rioli  le%  el  '2'/^-Hvrf  ll<mie 
^'arniN  in  (lie  l,l\<>rnior<-  \alle>.  1\«  hft- 
<er  clininte,  no  lieUer  land  lor  a  itrolilablf 
lionllry  ranch.  Only  inllfN  I'roni  Oak- 
land. 

THIS  i,AM)  WII,I.  noi  lll,K  IN  I'HICli} 
WITHIN  THK  IVKXT  »  VICAR.S. 

Kl'V  NOW  AND  MAKK  TIIK  PROFIT. 

F.  D.  BURR  CO. 

968  BROADWAY.  OAKLAND.  CAL. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 

Direct  to  consumer.  can  save  you  from  10* 
to20%.  A  large  stock  on  hand,  tiulck  delivery. 
Egg  cases,  Kucalyptus  Nursery  iioxes.  Prull 
Boxes  and  Trays  o  all  kinds. 

R.   F-  WILSOrsi 
Telephone  2967  Stockton,  Cal. 


Some  Prize  Winners  in  tiie  Oregon  Poultry  Contest. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESSc 


April  1,  liUl 


THE  MARKETS. 


1.50 


jiini]) 


San  Francisco,  March  29,  1911- 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
>,resent  prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

The  continued  heavy  movement  from 
the  North  has  caused  increasing  firm- 
ness, and  local  buyers  are  showing  more 
interest.  Local  grades  are  comparatively 
scarce,  Sonora  being  about  out  of  the 
market.  Both  local  and  Northern  Club 
as  well  as  bluestem  and  Russian  red  are 
quoted  higher. 

California  Club   $1.47V.!@1.50 

Sonora    1-60  @1.65 

White  Australian    155  @1.60 

Northern   Club    1-50 

Northern  Bluestem    1-55  @1.60 

Russian  Red   

BARLEY. 
The  market  has  taken  quite 
this  week,  as  it  is  becoming  apparent 
that  the  heavy  shipments  East  have  left 
very  short  supplies  for  the  local  mar- 
ket! and  "short"  interests  are  buying 
freelv.  The  new  i)rices  will  probably  cur- 
tail "the  shipping  trade.  The  advance 
extends  to  all  grades,  and  amounts  to 
about  20c.  per  cental. 
Brewing  and   Shipping.  .  .$1.3.5  @t.4.5 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.35  (gl.40 

Conmion    Feed    l--'0 

OATS. 

The  shortage  in  the  barley  market  is 
bringing  other  feed  grains  into  more 
prominence,  and  oats  show  a  correspond- 
ing advance,  with  considerable  demand 
for  both  red  and  black.  There  is  no 
longer  any  demand  for  seed  oats,  and 
the  white  and  gray  varieties  are  not 
moving  locally. 

Red  Feed   $1-25  @1.35 

Gray    Nominal 

White    Nominal 

Black  Feed    L25  @1.35 

CORN. 

Is  quiet  locally,  but  there  is  some 
movement  through  the  country.  Prices 
on  Eastern  grades  have  advanced  quite 
sharply. 

Eastern   Yellow   $1.30  @1.42>i 

Eastern  White    V.30  @1.42'o 

Brown   Egyptian    150  @1.60 

RYE. 

This  grain  is  very  dull,  and  as  some 
holders  are  becoming  anxious  to  sell,  the 
top  price  has  been  reduced  again.  There 
is  little  demand  here. 

Rye.    per   ctl  $1.40  @1.45 

BEANS. 

Quite  a  lot  of  beans  have  come  in 
from  the  Orient,  and  as  the  prices  are 
comparatively  low,  they  find  a  fairly 
good  market.  l.,ocal  descriiitions  in  gen 
eral  are  receiving  more  attention,  and 
the  shipping  movement,  though  not  yet 
large,  is  increasing.  There  is  a  stronger 
feeling  on  nearly  all  descriptions,  several 
being  quoted  higher.  Blackeyes,  horse- 
beans,  and  red  kidneys  are  especially 
strong.  There  is  a  continued  upward 
tendency  in  linias,  though  quotations 
stand  as  before. 

The  movement  of  lima  beans  for  Apr 
is  expected  to  be  light,  but  the  demand 
for  seed  will  be  felt  during  May.  in  ad- 
dition to  the  Eastern  demand.  It  is 
reported  from  Santa  Ana  that  a  number 
of  buyers  are  endeavoring  to  make  con 
tracts  for  the  new  crop,  offering  about 
$4.50.  as  compared  with  $3.55  last  year. 
Growers,  however,  are  inclined  to  keep 
their  crop  in  the  Association.  It  is  re- 
ported that  speculators  have  been  work- 
ing for  a  corner  on  spot  offerings  of 
limas  in  New  York.  A  New  York  broker 
expresses  some  anxiety  as  to  the  keep- 
ing quality  of  rain  damaged  limas  in  the 
summer  season,  though  there  has  never 
been  any  complaint  on  this  ground  in 
the  past. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $4.75 

Blackeyes    H.OO 

Cranberry  Beans    4.00 

Garvanzos    2.85 

Horse  Beans    2.50 

Small  Whites    3.40 

Large  Whites    3.40 

Limas    6.20 

Pea   

Pink    5.50 

Red  Kidneys    6.25 

SEEDS. 

The  season  of  spring  activity  is  about 
over,  and  there  is  not  much  demand  for 
anything  at  present.  Prices  are  steady 
to  firm  as  last  quoted. 


4  c 
4  c 

3ViC 
9  c 
5%C 
4.00 


Alfalfa    18©  -200 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton  $20.00®  25.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   5*40 

Canary    3i/i@ 

Hemp    3J/2@ 

Millet    2%@ 

Timothy    8  @ 

Yellow  Mustard   

Dried  Peas,  per  ctl   3.75 @ 

FLOUR. 

Northern  export  grades  have  been  ad- 
vanced. In  sympathy  with  the  grain  mar- 
ket, but  former  prices  prevail  on  both 
local  and  Northern  patents.  There  is 
considerable  movement  from  this  market 
to  Southern  points,  local  trading  being 
of  about  the  usual  proportions. 

Cal.  Family  Extras   $5.40 

Bakers'  Extras   5.40 

Superfine    4.50 

Oregon  and  Washington..  4.30 


@5.80 
@5.80 
@4.70 
@4.60 


Hay  and  FeedstufTs. 

HAY. 

The  advance  in  barley  has  caused  an 
imi)ression  in  some  quarters  that  an  im- 
provement is  due  in  the  hay  market, 
though  stocks  of  most  ordinary  varieties 
are  very  large  in  most  parts  of  the  State. 
Choice  wheat  hay  is  rather  scarce,  how- 
ever, and  local  dealers  have  been  buying 
quite  freely  in  the  country  for  the  last 
week  or  two,  causing  a  slight  advance 
in  that  description.  Arrivals  here  have 
been  been  quite  large,  but  are  moving 
off  in  better  shape  than  for  some  time 
past.  Dealers  here,  however,  are  now 
pretty  well  supplied.  The  continued  dry 
weather,  with  north  winds  in  some  parts 
of  the  State,  has  caused  some  anxiety  in 
regard  to  the  crop,  and  while  no  appre- 
ciable amount  of  damage  has  been  done 
so  far,  the  crop  will  suffer  unless  there 
is  rain  very  soon. 

Choice  Wheat   $12.00@14.00 

Good  Wheat  Hay    9.00@12.00 

Other  Grade  Wheat    7.00@  9.00 

Wheat  and  Oats    7.00@10.50 

Tame   Oats    7.00@11.,50 

Wild   Oats    6.50@  8.50 

Alfalfa    8.00@12.50 

Stock  Hay   5.50@  6.50 

Straw,  per  bale    35@  55c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
The  sharp  advance  of  barley  and  the 
firmness  of  all  grains  has  caused  an  ad 
vance  on  numerous  lines  of  feed,  and 
while  the  consumption  is  hardly  as  large 
as  last  month,  there  is  quite  an  active 
demand.  Rolled  barley  and  oats,  bran 
shorts  and  middlings,  as  well  as  mixed 
feeds,  are  all  somewhat  higher. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton   $20.00 

Bran,  per  ton   $25.00@26.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   26.00 

Cracked  Corn    32.00@33.00 

Middlings    33.00@36.00 

Mixed  Feeds    29.00@32.00 

Rolled  Barley    27.50@29.00 

Rolled  Oats    30.00@32.00 

Shorts    26.50@30.00 


@4.85 
©6.25 
@4.25 
@3.00 
@2.75 
@3.55 
@3.55 
®6.30 
4.25 
@5.60 
@6.50 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 
Oregon  onions  have  been  moving  off 
slowly,  and  the  jirice  is  rather  easy  at 
a  reduction.    Several  lines  of  green  veg 
etables  are  becoming  more  plentiful  all 
the    time,   and   there   is  accordingly 
tendency  to  lower  prices  all  around,  a 
though  a  few  descriptions    are  higher 
The  principal  feature  of  the  market  is 
the  heavy  arrival  of  asparagus,  causing 
a  further  sharj)  decline  in  price,  though 
large  lots  are  being  taken  for  shipment 
to  outside  points,  and  the  canneiies  wil 
be  coming  into  the  market   very  soon 
Arrivals  of  rhubarb  from  bay  jjoints  are 
also  quite  large,  and  prices  have  been 
greatly  reduced.    Green  i)eas  are  offered 
more  freely,  but  there  is  little  good  stock 
arriving.     Mexican    tomatoes    stand  as 
before,  while  cucumbers  and  eggplant  ar 
considerably   lower.     Celery    is   a  littl 
stronger,  the  Southern  crop  being  about 
over.     Lettuce  is   plentiful    and  weak 
Mushrooms  are  about  out  of  the  market 
The  only  change  in  local  garden  true 
is  a  slight  advance  in  cauliflower.  Stock 
ton  asparagus  has  been  selling  in  the 
East  at  $7  to  $16  per  crate  of  27  pounds. 

Onions:  Oregon,  sack   $  2.25@  2.35 

Garlic,  per  lb   4@  5c 

Green  Peas,  per  lb   5@  7c 

Turnips,  per  sack   60@  75c 

Tomatoes,  per  crate    1.25@  1.50 

Eggplant,  per  lb   6@  10c 

Cucumbers,   per  doz   75c@  1.50 

Cabbage    40@  50c 

Carrots,  per  sack    65@  75c 

Celery,  large,  per  crate   1.50@  2.50 

Rhubarb,  per  box   75c@  1.25 

Lettuce,  per  crate    1.50@  2.00 


FiUIT 


7 

VEGETHBIES 


pooiny 


7 

EEGS 


7 

POUTOES 


For  Top  Market  Prices — For  Prompt  Remittance 
For  Daily  Quotations  on  request 

on  your  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry,  Hogs,  Veal,  Hides,  etc. 
Car  lots  or  less.    Correspond  and  consign  to 

A.  GALLI  FRUIT  COMPAIMY 

SAN  FBANCISCO  STOBE.  Wasblngtan  and  Front  OAKLAND  STORE,  tlih  aid  Harrlion 

Reference — Any  Bank  or  Mercantile  Hou.se 


60  @ 
3® 


5c 


Cauliflower,  per  doz  

Asparagus,  per  lb  

POTATOES. 
Arrivals  of  new  potatoes  are  still 
small,  with  high  prices.  The  general 
situation  in  old  stock  shows  little 
hange,  supplies  being  scarce  and  closely 
held.  Another  sharp  advance  has  been 
made  in  River,  Salinas,  and  Oregon 
stock,  though  the  demand  is  light  at 
present.  Early  Rose  potatoes  are  quiet 
and  unchanged. 

Salinas  Burbanks.  per  ctl...$  2.25@  2.45 

River  Whites,  per  ctl   1.75@  1.95 

Oregon   Burbanks    1.90@  2.15 

Earlv  Rose    1.65@  1.85 


New  Potatoes,  per  lb. 


4@  5c 


Apples,  per  box — 

Newtown   $  1.25@  1.75 

Fancy  Red,  4-tier    1.25@  1.75 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 
There  is  very  little  change  in  prices, 
a  decline  in  squabs  being  the  only  thing 
worth  noting.  ^  car  of  Eastern  chick- 
ens was  held  over  from  last  week,  and 
with  liberal  arrivals  since  then,  there 
is  more  than  enough  to  supply  local 
needs.  Little  California  stock  is  appear- 
ing. 

Large  Broilers   $  4.50@  5.50 

Small  Broilers    3.50@  4.50 

Fryers    6.00@  7.00 

Hens,  extra    9.00@12.00 

Hens,  large    7.00@  8.00 

Small  Hens    6.00@  6.50 

Old  Roosters    5.00®  6.00 

Young  Roosters    7.00®  8.00 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown.  9.00@10.50 

Squabs    3.00®  3.50 

Geese,  per  pair    3.00®  3.50 

Ducks    8.00@10.00 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb   Nominal 

BUTTER. 

A  new  grade  has  been  established, 
known  as  "Prime  Firsts",  which  will  in- 
clude a  large  amount  of  stock  of  almost 
extra  quality,  which  has  formerly  been 
graded  with  firsts.  Arrivals  have  been 
more  than  the  market  could  absorb,  and 
while  there  has  been  some  shipping 
business.  i)rices  have  declined  on  all 
grades.  The  following  values  are  quoted 
by  the  San  Francisco  Dairy  Exchange: 

California  (extras)  per  lb   25  c 

Prime  Firsts    24i.l.c 

Firsts    23 Uc 

Seconds    22>'bc 

EGGS. 

The  market  is  again  down  to  practical- 
ly bedrock  prices,  with  receipts  far  in 
excess  of  the  current  demand.  Quite  a 
lot  of  stock  has  been  shii)ped  out,  but 
most  of  the  surplus  is  now  taken  for 
storage,  the  present  prices  being  highly 
favorable  for  this  claSs  of  business. 

California  (extras)  per  doz   19  c 

Firsts    17>/:.c 

Seconds    16>i.c 

CHEESE. 

New  local  flats  have  again  dropped  off 
a  little,  but  are  firm  at  the  decline.  Y. 
A.s  are  considerably  lower.  Oregon  slock 
is  weak,  as  production  is  increasing  in 
the  North. 

Kancv  California  Flats,  i)er  lb   i:'.  c 

Firsts    llVjc 

New  Yoimg  Americas,  fancy   14 '-..c 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
Ordinary  apples  are  entirely 


cleaned 


Dried  Fruits. 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
No  further  changes  are  noted  in  any 
line  of  fruits,  though  the  few  ijackers 
who  have  any  i)runes  are  holding  for  an 
advance,  and  sales  are  being  made  at 
practically  sellers'  prices.    The  remain- 
ing supply  of  peaches  is  gradually  de- 
creasing under  a  steady  though  not  very 
urgent  demand.     Apples,    apricots,  etc., 
are  extremely  firm,  but  as  far  as  can 
be  learned,  the  growers  are  all  sold  out. 
There  are  still  quite  a  lot  of  raisins  in 
growers"    hands,    but    the    packers  are 
pretty  well  sold  out  and  are  becoming 
anxious  to  increase  their  holdings.  They 
have  again  advanced  their  open  quota 
tions  on  sweatbox  stock,  and  will  prob- 
ably get  a  large  proportion  of  the  re- 
maining stock  at  the  new  prices.  Little 
definite   information    is    obtainable  re- 
garding new   crop  contracts,   but  some 
packers  are  in  the  market  for  1911  stock 
at  comparatively  high  prices.    The  New 
York  .lournal  of  Commerce  says.  "The 
movement  in  California  i)runes  on  the 
spot  is  restricted  by  the  light  offerings 
and  high  prices  demanded.    There  is  a 
steady  demand  for  small  lots  needed  to 
cover   immediate  requirements    of  con- 
sumption,  but   in   accordance   with  the 
shrinkage  of  buying  interest  due  to  the 
extreme  prices  asked  the  demand  is  slow. 
The  Coast  market  is  strong  and  little 
stock  is  offered  for  prompt  shipment  on 
an  f.  o.  b.  four-size  bag  basis  of  S-Vsc., 
but  that  price  applies  chiefly  to  30-4(i8 
and  40-50s,  other  sizes  being  almost  uu- 
obtainable.    A  better  demand  for  |>eaches 
is  noted  for  both  immediate  and  forward 
shipment.    Orders  for  a  considerable  quan 
tity  of  peaches  have  been  sent  out  from 
here  to  the  Coast  based  on  prices  recent- 
ly quoted,  but  in  almost  all  instances  the 
reply  came  back  that  the  orders  could 
not  be  booked  because  the  goods  were 
already  sold.    In  some  cases  choice  Muirs 
were  quoted  up  to  7'.jC.  f.  o.  b.  Coast, 
and  extra  choice  at  8c.    The  peach  mar- 
ket has  not  until  recently  felt  the  influ 
ence  of  the  upward  movement  in  other 
lines  of  dried  fr\iits.  but  now  holders  are 
ajjpreciating    the    value   of   their  goods 
and  are  not  trying  to  force  sales.  Ac- 
cording to  some  reports,  not  more  than 
100  cars  are  left  unsold  on  the  Coast. 
Apricots  do  not  receive  much  attention, 
but  in  view  of  tne  small  stocks  here,  and 
the  closely  cleaned  ui)  condition  of  stocks 
on  the  Coast,  the  market  has  a  firm  tone. 
Speculative  interest  in  spot  Thompson's 
Seedless  raisins  has  been  created  by  the 
clean  up  of  Coast  stocks  and   the  fact 
that  spot  stocks  are  closely  concentrated. 
In  fact,  there  are  said  to  be  but  two 
holders  here,  and  they  are  East  Side  job- 
bers who  are  in  a  position  to  fill  orders 
for  any  considerable  quantity." 
Evaporated  Apples,  i)er  lb...  10ii.@ll  c 

Figs,  black    4V>@  5  c 

Figs,  white    5    @  7'4c 

Apricots    12    @13  c 

Moorpark,  fancy    13M>@14  <" 

Peaches    6Vi@  7'/4t 

Prunes,  4-size  basis   S    ®  S'.jc 

Pears    Si.j@12  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox    3    @  SVl-c 

Thompson  Seedless    4    @  4Via 

Seedless  Sultanas    3%@  4  c 


up,  and  there  is  comparatively  little  of 
anything  left.  The  supply  consists  most- 
ly of  Newtowns,  and  is  much  smaller 
than  a  year  ago.  The  shipping  demand 
continues  active,  and  the  range  of  prices 
stands  about  as  before,  the  better  offer- 
ings being  firmly  held.  Strawberries  are 
expected  to  be  in  the  market  in  fairly 
large  quantities  within  a  week  or  two. 
Arrangements  for  handling  the  melon 
crop  are  now  being  made  in  the  Turlock 
district. 


Citrus  Fruits. 

It  has  been  stated  that  this  week  would 
see  the  turn  in  Hlastern  orange  markets, 
and  that  if  no  break  occurred  the  season 
would  prove  a  good  average  in  prices. 
Oranges  have  gone  forward  at  the  rate 
of  300  cars  daily,  which  is  more  than 
has  ever  before  been  sent.  It  is  figured 
that  about  7500  cars  will  be  marketed 
during  April  and  4000  cars  during  May, 
which   will   dispose  of  the  navels,  and 
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after  that  time  valencias  and  other  vari- 
eties will  be  shipped.  Prices  this  season 
have  been  fairly  good,  and  Eastern  auc- 
tions of  last  Friday  showed  firm,  and 
demand  good.  On  Monday,  the  27th,  at 
New  York,  57  cars  of  navels  were  sold 
at  prices  a  shade  lower  than  last  week, 
but  part  of  the  loss  was  owing  to  decay. 
Average  prices  ranged  from  $3.15  down 
to  »i.70.  Lemons  averaged  from  $3  to 
$2.40.  At  Pittsburgh,  on  the  27th,  17 
cars  of  navels  were  sold.  The  market 
was  weaker  on  navels  and  stronger  on 
lemons.  Prices  averaged  from  $2.85 
down  to  $1.70  for  navels,  lemons  brought 
from  $2.30  to  $3.05.  At  St.  Louis  the 
market  was  a  trifle  weaker  on  account 
of  heavy  offerings  and  condition  of  fruit. 

Total  orange  shipments  for  the  season, 
up  to  March  27,  were  16,638  cars;  lemons, 
1970  cars. 

The  Valencia  crop,  soon  to  come  for- 
ward, is  estimated  at  8000  cars,  which  is 
a  great  gain  over  preceding  years. 

On  the  San  Francisco  market,  tanger- 
ines have  been  rather  scarce  and  show  a 
little  advance  at  the  inside  figure.  Limes 
are  higher,  with  very  little  offered.  Oth- 
erwise, prices  in  the  San  Francisco  mar- 
ket stand  as  before.  The  demand  for 
navel  oranges  continues  quite  active,  but 
Lae  amount  shipped  in  of  late  has  been 
excessive,  and  at  the  moment  there  is 
some  difficulty  in  maintaining  prices. 
Navel  oranges — 

Extra  choice   $  2.00@  2.50 

Choice    1.75@  2.00 

Valencias,  choice  to  fancy.  Nominal 

Choice    Nominal 

Standard   Nominal 

Tangerines    1.25@  1.75 

Choice  Lemons    2.00®  2.50 

Fancy  Lemons    2.75@  3.25 

Standard    1.25@  1.50 

Limes    7.00®  7.50 

Grapefruit    2.00®  2.75 

Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

A  few  almonds  are  said  to  be  still  in 
the  hands  of  growers,  but  the  amount  is 
negligible.  In  view  of  the  prospects  of 
a  short  crop  and  a  close  clean-up  of  the 
old  stock,  high  prices  are  expected  on 
the  new  crop,  but  it  is  too  early  to  make 
any  iiredictions.  The  jobbing  trade  ap- 
pears to  have  sufficient  stock  for  current 
needs,  as  the  demand  is  rather  light,  but 
there  is  likely  to  be  little  left  by  the 
time  the  new  crop  is  available.  Walnuts 
are  scarce  and  closely  held. 
Almonds — 

Nonpareils    15y2@16  c 

I  X  L    14y2@15  c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra    13yo@14  c 

Drakes    ll^@ll%c 

Languedoc    11  @liy2C 

Hardshells    8    ®  SyoC 

Walnuts— Softshell,  No.  1...  15  c 

Standard    14i^c 

Softshell,  No.  2   11  c 

Budded    17%c 

HONEY. 

Some  new  contracting  is  reported  in 
the  Imperial  district,  but  it  will  be  some 
time  before  the  new  crop  appears,  and 
meanwhile  the  market  is  largely  nom- 
inal, all  desirable  grades  being  closely 
cleaned  up.  Prices  are  steady  at  the 
former  figures. 

Comb — White  Sage    Nominal. 

Extracted — Water  White  . .  Nominal. 

Light  Amber    7    @8  c 

Amber    5    @3  c 

Sacramento  River  Comb   12  ®12y2C 

BEESWAX. 
Remains   fairly  firm  at  the  previous 

quotations,  with  a  better  demand  than 

for  some  time  past. 

Light    28    @30  c 

Dark    23    ®26  c 

HOPS. 

The  market  is  in  a  very  strong  posi- 
tion, and  some  contracts  have  been  made 
at  an  advance  over  the  recent  quotations, 
but  on  the  whole  the  market  is  quiet, 
as  buyers  are  acting  with  caution.  Old 
stock  is  slow,  but  the  small  amount  left 
is  gradually  moving  off. 

Hops,  1910  crop    18    ®22  c 

1911  Crop    15  @17y2C 

Live  Stock. 

DRESSED  MEAT. 

Beef  Steers,  per  lb   10  @10y.c 

Cows    9   @  ayjc 

Heifers    Sy^®  9  c 

Veal,  large    10    @11  c 

Veal,  small    Iiy2®12y.c 

Mutton:   Wethers    10y2@ll  c 

Ewes    9    @  9y2C 

Lambs    13    @14  c 

Hogs,  dressed    12    @13  c 


LIVE  STOCK. 

Hogs  are  more  plentiful  than  for  some 
time  past,  and  with  a  limited  demand 
the  market  is  weak,  with  lower  prices 
for  both  live  and  dressed  stock.  Other- 
wise the  market  remains  about  as  be- 
fore. Beef  stock  is  still  scarce  and  ex- 
tremely firm  at  tne  high  prices  last 
quoted,  while  sheep  are  rather  easy. 
Gross  weight: 

Steers:  No.  1    6    ®  6V_.c 

No.  2    6    @  ei^c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1....    5yt@  Syjc 

No.  2    4%@  5  c 

Bulls  and  Stags   2y2®  4  c 

Calves:   Light    Sy.®  7  c 

Medium    6    ®  6y2C 

Heavy    Sy,®  6  c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   lVt@ 

loO  to  250  lbs   7%@  8  c 

100  to  150  lbs   7%®  8  c 

Common  Hogs,  per  lb   5    @  6  c 

Small  prime  wethers    5^4®  Si/^c 

Large  prime  wethers  ■..    5^4®  5V^c 

Ewes    4    @  4y2C 

Lambs    6%®  7  c 

WOOL. 

Quotations  are  entirely  nominal,  as 
buyers  here  are  taking  no  interest  what- 
ever in  the  new  clip.  They  state  that 
the  market  through  the  country  in  gen- 
eral is  dull  and  very  unsettled,  and  are 
willing  to  receive  nothing  except  on  con- 
signment. It  will  probably  be  some  time 
before  new  prices  are  established.  Some 
Oregon  wool  is  being  sold  at  about  3c. 
below  tne  price  prevailing  last  year. 
Fall  Clip- 
Mountain  Free   8    ®10  c 

Valley  Fall  and  Lamb   6    ®  9  c 

Northern    6    ®  9  c 

Southern  Spring    10    @11  c 

Middle  Counties    12    ®13  c 

Northern    15    ®16  c 

HIDES. 

There  is  now  a  fair  demand  from  tan- 
ners, and  buyers  show  more  interest  than 
for  some  time  past,  prices  being  steady 
as  last  quoted. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  10  c 

Medium    9    @  9y.c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  9  c 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  8%c 
Light  Cows,  30  to  50  ibs..  8yjC 

Kip    loyc 

Veal    15  @15y.c 

Calf    15  ®15i{.c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    17    @18  c 

Dry  Bulls    16  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   17    @18  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   1612®!"  c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   22  c 

Fall  Lambs    24    @40  c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  .85®  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos..     50@  80c 

Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos   35@  60c 

Lambs    15®  50c 

HORSES. 

Desirable  Drafters,  17o0  lbs.  up. $275® 300 

Light  Drafters  1500  to  1650          225® 275 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   200 'f/  L':.' 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs.  175®200 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250. . .  125®150 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   135@150 

Young    200 

Old  Mares    100@150 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $250®300 

1100  lbs   200®225 

1000  lbs   150®  175 

900  lbs   125@150 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 

A  letter  received  from  C.  A.  Stowe  of 

Stockton  is  pleasant  reading  to  the  pub- 
lishers. Here  are  a  few  excerpts:  "I 
have  advertised  in  the  Pacikic  Rukai, 
Press  for  the  past  twenty  years,  and  the 
returns  have  been  very  satisfactory,  both 
in  inquiries  and  number  of  sales.  The 
class  of  customers  so  secured  are  thor- 
oughly reliable,  as  in  not  a  single  in- 
stance have  I  lost  a  dollar."  Mr.  Stowe 
is  a  breeder  of  Berkshire  and  Poland 
China  hogs. 

ADVERTISING  IN  FARM  PAPERS. 

In  a  recent  number  of  Advertising  and 
Selling,  this  question  is  discussed  by  the 
advertising  manager  of  the  Avery  Com- 
pany of  Chicago.  In  his  paper,  Mr.  Bow- 
en  says  that  circulation  is  not  every- 
thing. He  states  that  the  editorial  pol- 
icy of  the  paper  has  much  to  do  with 
its  pulling  power  for  advertisers.  Here 
are  some  of  the  points  he  declares  should 
influence  the  placing  of  advertising: 
Who  is  the  editor  of  the  paper?  Does 
the   paper   help   its   readers?     Do  the 


readers  have  confidence  in  the  matter  ap- 
pearing in  its  columns?  Is  the  material 
in  the  paper  clipped  or  written?  Do  the 
subscribers  pay  for  the  paper,  or  does 
the  paper  come  to  them  as  a  premium  or 
with  a  premium?  The  further  questions 
of  buying  power  of  subscribers,  proof  of 
circulation,  rate  cutting,  trading  space, 
paper  stock,  presswork,  all  have  their 
bearing.  If  you  are  thinking  of  adver- 
tising, why  not  look  over  our  columns 
with  the  above  questions  in  mind  and  see 
wnether  the  Pacikic  Rural  Press  meas- 
ures up  to  the  standard. 


"FRESH  DRIED  FRUITS." 


The  recently  completed  demonstrating 
plant  of  the  California  Likfresh  Company, 
located  near  the  Shattuck  Hotel,  Berke- 
ley, is  being  visited  by  many  people  daily. 
The  visitors  include  many  fruit  growers, 
packers,  etc.,  from  all  over  the  State. 
The  writer  recently  spent  a  very  inter- 
esting hour  there.  A  number  of  Chinese 
apple  driers  from  Watsonville  were  at  the 
plant  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  it 
and  investi.gating  the  merits  of  the  sys- 
tem as  compared  with  evaporating  in  the 
handling  of  apples. 

W.  H.  Swett,  the  inventor  of  the  sys- 
tem, was  on  hand  to  make  everything 
clear.  He  explained  how  the  heat  in  the 
drying  chambers  was  distributed  in  hor- 
izontal rays,  i)reventing  hydrolysis  and 
consequent  loss  of  food  values.  Incident- 
ally, we  learned  that  the  process  for 
apples  required  only  4  to  5  hours  as  com- 
liared  with  5  to  6  nours  in  an  evaporator; 
also  that  less  than  one-quarter  as  much 
sulphur  is  required,  and  that,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  no  moisture  is  deposited  on 
the  galvanized-iron  lining,  the  sulphur 
does  not  corrode  and  destroy  it  in  a  few 
months  as  in  an  evaporator. 

Proceeding  downstairs  to  the  furnace 
we  were  amazed  to  see  the  small  amount 
of  fire  required  to  keep  the  heat  in  the 
drying  chambers  to  the  required  temper- 
ature, 180  to  200  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and 
were  told  that  this  ijlant  requires  only 
about  one-sixth  tne  fuel  that  would  be 
required  by  an  evaporation  plant  of  like 
capacity,  also  that  insurance  companies 
charged  no  higher  rates  on  such  a  plant 
than  on  a  country  store. 

Lastly,  to  convince  us  of  the  vast  supe- 
riority of  the  product,  we  were  allowed 
to  eat  apple  s^uce  and  apple  dumplings 
made  from  the  liKfreshed  apples.  These 
were  so  like  those  made  from  fresh  fruit 
as  to  absolutely  defy  distinction.  This 
last  feature,  after  all,  is  the  most  inter- 
esting, and  is  the  feature  that  gives  the 
process  its  name,  "Likfreshing." 

The  process  is  said  by  its  inventor  to 


be  applicable  to  nearly  every  kind  "f 
fruit  or  vegetable,  and  even  to  meats  and 
fish.  The  writer  took  home  with  him 
a  shriveled  ear  of  corn  that  weighed  a 
few  ounces,  and  by  the  simple  process  of 
boiling  converted  it  into  a  luscious  roast- 
ing ear.  Equally  astonishing  and  grati- 
fying were  the  results  with  samples  of 
cauliflower,  squash,  potatoes,  string  beans, 
peas,  rhubarb,  lierries,  and  prunes. 

The  process  is  no  longer  an  experiment 
but  a  demonstrated  success.  In  Oregon, 
the  former  home  of  the  inventor,  it  is 
in  jiractical  operation.  Likfreshed  fruits 
and  vegetables  were  awarded  every  prize 
offered  for  dried  products  at  the  Oregon 
apple  show  last  season.  We  quote  the 
following  from  the  press  of  that  State: 

"Since  only  tne  water  is  eliminated  by 
the  'Likfresh'  system  of  evaporation  (as 
its  inventor  has  pleasantly  termed  it),  it 
stands  to  reason  that  the  re-absorption 
of  the  percentage  of  water  originally 
taken  out  will  bring  this  product  back  to 
its  native  state,  at  least  as  far  as  its 
food  value,  taste  and  odor  are  concerned. 
All  dried  fruits,  meats,  and  vegetables 
retain  a  portion  of  their  native  essences; 
were  this  not  true  they  would  simply 
be  dried  pulp,  tasteless,  and  by  chemical 
test  would  show  no  retention  of  food  val- 
ues. Hence  Mr.  Swett's  discovery  differs 
from  everything  heretofore  attempted  in 
that  he  retains  practically  all  the  ele- 
ments constituting  colors,  flavors,  and 
food  values.  For  lack  of  a  better  descrip- 
tive term,  it  may  be  stated  that  'Likfresh' 
products  are  always  fresh  foods  minus 
the  water,  and  only  the  addition  of  water 
is  necessary  to  have  the  original  product." 
— Daily  Capitol,  Salem. 

"The  most  competent  authority.  Dr. 
Wiley,  United  States  chemist,  says  that 
nine  months  is  the  limit  at  which  cold 
storage  is  safe.  The  Government  finds 
it  impossible,  with  all  its  pure-food  laws, 
to  protect  the  community  from  the  poi- 
soning of  tinned  victuals  and  the  adul- 
teration of  foods.  There  are  loss  and 
waste  in  some  places,  and  want  and  suf- 
fering in  others  for  lack  of  facilities  of 
interchange.  The  increased  cost  of  living 
presses  upon  the  family  at  every  point, 
and  almost  makes  the  family  an  impos- 
sibility for  the  many.  A  process  like  Mr. 
Swett's,  which  seems  to  have  in  it  the 
possibility  of  meecing  all  these  conditions, 
and  helping  to  solve  all  these  problems 
of  living,  should  surely  be  examined 
without  prejudice,  and,  if  approved,  it 
should  be  exploited." — Portland  Oregon- 
ian. 

All  those  who  are  interested  are  in- 
vited to  visit  the  plant  in  Berkeley  and 
bring  products  from  orchard  or  garden 
to  be  likfreshed  free  of  charge. — W.  H.  S. 


PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Rpe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TAIVKS  FOR  WOOD  I'll'i:  KOIl 

WATER,  OIL,  WINE,  IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 

MINING  AND  CYANIDING.  MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

Macliine  Banded  Pipe  2  in.  to  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.    New  Pipe  Catalogue  in  Preparation. 
FACTORIES!  OFFICES: 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAI..  318  Market  St.,  Snii  Fniiu-lNOo,  Cat. 

PORTIiANI),  ORE.  Kenton   Station,  I'ordiind,  Ore. 

I, OS  AN«JEI,ES,  CAIi.  404  l<:qiiitnl>le  Hank  Ilrli;.,  I.o.s  AnKeleH,  Cal. 

BOXES  and  BOX  SHOCKS 

FRUIT  ANIJ  VEGETABLE  HOXES  OUR  SI'ECI.V I.TY. 
WRITE  FOR  I'RICES. 

MERCANTILE  BOX  CO. 

231  BEUIM    STltlOirr   (\<-iir  I'-onrnO  S\X  I'MI  \  N<  I  SCO,  C.\I.. 


ERICKSON'S  PATENT  EXTERMINATOR 

A  CARTRIDGE  CHARGED  WITH  DEATH— rositlvaly  thi  mosl«(fecliv(  method  known  loriittrminallng 

CnDUCDC  burrowing  pests.  Better  than  poison,  (oi  it  Is  ibtoluttly 
DUl  lILna  safe  enb  acts  ONLY  on  pests  that  burrow.  Tests  made  by 
_  tha  Department  of  ARricuilure  resulted  Inunqualified  sat- 

SnU  RRELS  Isfaction.  Awarded  the  Grand  Prize  A.-r.-r.E., Seattle. 
"'^  Simple.safe.elfeclive.  Send  (or  booklet.  Sold  by  Dealers. 

H  not,  write  to  Hit!  firework!  Co.,  Seallle,  Wash. 

For  Sale  By  DUPONT  POWDER  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Portland,  Seattle,  Spokane,  Denver  and  St.  Louis 
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MT.  DIABLO  CEMENT 

best  for  foundations,  dairy  floors,  fruit  dryer  floors,  etc.,  etc. 

SANTA  CRUZ  LIME 


best  for  bricklaying  and  plasterinjf. 


MT.  DIABLO  O  LIME 


best  for  spraying  and  whitewashing. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  AND  PRICES  ON  ALL  BUILDING  MATERIAL. 

HENRY  COWELL  LIME  &  CEMENT  COMPANY 

9  MAIN  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


(J[  Careful  irrigationists  are  investigating  our 
new  water  balanced  Pump— then  buying  it* 

CJ  Experience  has  taught  them  that  a  successful  pump  Krogh  Electric  Pump 
must  be  not  only  efficient  but  must  also  be  capable  of  withstanding,  to  a 
reasonable  degree,  the  cutting  action  of  sand.  Our  pumps  excel  on  this  point. 
Bulletin  No,  RIO  tells  all  about  them. 


Krogh  New  Vertical  <  * 

Water  Balanced  Pump  Complete  StOCk, 


(|  Our  branch  house,  206  N,  Los  Angeles  Street,  Los  A^g^l^s,  carries  a 


Krogh  Manufacturing  Company 

149-157  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


JOHNSTON  MOWER 


SIMPLE=TRIM 
SLICK=CUTTING 


Absence  of  friction  makes  it  almost  noiseless  in  operation. 
The  less  friction  the  less  wear — longer  life  and  lower  up-keep. 
Your  request  will  bring  important  information. 


NEWELL  MATHEWS  COMPANY 


Los  Angeles, 


ESTABLISHED  1886 
CALIFORNIA 


Stockton. 


EUCALYF»XLJIS  TREES  *=^~*^"tTocK"*"'' 

4.000,090  Eucalyptus  Trees.        Large  Stock  of  Fruit  Trees 

ORANGE  COUNTY  NURSERY  &  LAND  CO..  FULLERTON,  CAL. 


SPRAYING    DOES  PAY 

WE  HAVE  A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF 

BUCKET  SPRAY  PUMPS 

BARREL  SPRAY  PUMPS 

POWER  SPRAY  PUMPS 

ALSO  DUST  SPRAYERS 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


SACRAMENTO 


LOS  ANGELES 


Save  Money  By  Buying 
Ihis  Good 
Second-Hand  Pipe 

We  can  supply  you  with  any 
size  and  quantity  of  S>andsril 
Pipe  or  Casing— all  new  threads 
and  ooupUngs— all  stock  guar- 
anteed rfrst  class. 

If  thinkinf  of  bnyiiif  asr  kind  of  pipe, 
jouT  belt  iolereits  will  b«  served  br  wriliaf 
ni  for  priccf  aod  particnlon. 

Pacific  Pipe  Co.,  Main  and  Howard  Sis.,  San  Francisco 


WESTERN  PIPE  AND  STEEL  CO. 


FOR  TOWN  WATER  WORKS 

HYDRAULIC,  IRRIGATION  AND  POWER  PLANTS,  WELL  PIPE.  ETC.    ALL  SIZES. 

OFFICE.  mUAKKETST.  WORKS  AT  RICHMOND.  C»L. 

water  and  Oil  Tanks— all  sizes.  Sheet  Metal  Work  of  All  Description.. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  APRIL  8,  19  U. 

Forty-first  Year. 

Short-Horn  Supremacy. 

Our  takiiiR'  alliteration  is  Dcithcr 
new  nor  original  with  us,  but  its  su- 
preme si^niiticauce  is  sif^nally  sug- 
gestive of  the  partieular  point  we 
desire  now  to  make.  The  standinf? 
of  the  Short-horn  historieally  iiir 
intluentially  in  the  l)uilding  ui>  of 
the  great  animal  industi'ies  of  the 
world  is  apt  to  be  overlooked  l)y 
the  present  generation  because  of 
the  extra  emphasis  whicii  is  placed 
upon  the  serviceability  of  several 
special  purpose  breeds  which  are 
recognized  as  meeting  particnilai'  de- 
mands, and  which,  in  the  enthusiasm 
<)V(^r  their  more  i-ccently  demon- 
strated values,  naturally  figure  large- 
ly in  (uirrent  discussions  both  oral 
and  ])rinte(l.  The  result  ()f  thus 
saying  less  about  Short-horns  is  apt 
to  l)e  too  narrow  a  notion  of  \hc 
value  and  adajitations  of  the  breed 
and  of  the  great  i)id)lie  service  it  is 
constantly  icndering  in  the  advance- 
ment of  agriculture  aiul  trade  which 
is  based  ui)ou  the  products  of  agri- 
culture. Tile  relation  of  the  Short- 
horn to  otiier  l)reeds  is  indicated  by 
the  disposition  of  advocates  to  pro- 
claim  their  favorites  "as   good  as 


horn  history  achievements  and  char 
acteristics,  no  matter  what  breed  he 
may  particularly  favoi-.  The  Short- 
horn is  the  embodiment  of  prin(u- 
ples  of  breeding  and  the  demonstra- 
tion of  the  creative  powers  of  the 
human  mind  in  determination  of 
extreme  desirability  and  the  attain- 
ment of  them  by  direction  of  natural 
forces.  For  this  reason  no  one  ("laim- 
ing  to  be  a  breeder  can  ignore  the 
"lordly  Short-horn"  and  the  deeds 
of  the  men  who  brought  the  off- 
spring of  some  wild  races  to  this 
high  estate. 

To  the  California  live  stock  breed- 
er there  is  adfled  to  such  bi'oad 
studies  tiu'  desirability  of  under- 
standing the  relation  of  the  Short- 
horn to  the  improved  common  stocik 
of  the  I'acific  Coast  country,  which 
is  now  till'  basis  of  all  lines  of  gi'ad- 
ing  upward  to  the  spcnnal  chai'acters 
of  any  breed.  It  was  the  Short-horn 
which  gave  ns  our  first  great  de- 
jiarture  from  thi'  gaunt,  tiery.  well- 
nigh  woi'thless  \\ildlings  of  the 
]\Iexiean  i"i  uchei-oes.  It  was  the 
Short-horn  which  gav(^  California 
l)ioneei-s  their  first  high-class  bi^ef. 
and  it  was  the  Shoi  t-hoi'u  which  laid 
the  foundation  for  our  dairy  indus- 
try— in   disjiosition.   fmni  and  ])i'o- 


vantage  of  the  pure-bred  Short-horn 
interest  which  has  flourished  in  ('ali 
fornia  since  the  first  decade  of  oc 
cnpation  by  Americans. 

But  we  do  not  considei'  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Short-horn  as  a  mat 


mains  with  our  breeders  to  maintain 
in  its  integrity  the  valuable  legacy 
left  us.  The  s[)read  of  the  breed 
over  the  world  is  a  matter  of  con- 
gratulation and  of  importance,  for 
the  time  ma.\'  come  when  under  spe- 


Roselawn  29th  of  T.  B.  Gibson:  1st  Yearling  and  Jr.  Champion,  Cal.  State  Fair,  1910. 


ter  of  history  alone,  [jord  Poiwarth 
of  Scotland,  in  the  course  of  some 
thoughts  on  Short-horn  cattle  which 
he  recentl.y  transcribed  for  the 
Breeders'  Gazette,  gives  the  follow- 


Short-Horn  Calf  Herd  of  1909:  Roselawn  Stock  Farm  of  T.  B.  Gihson,  Woodland. 


the  Short-horn"  or  "better  than  the 
Short-horn,"  thus  iinconsciously 
recognizing  the  Short-horn  as  a 
standard  which  to  (M|ual  nnist  be 
counted  grand  and  to  surpass  must 
be  magnificent.  The  fact  is  that  no 
one  who  desires  to  constitute  him- 
self well  informed  on  cattle  sub.jects 
can  afford  to  be  ignorant  of  Short- 


ductivity :  [X'rhaps  in  temperament 
most  of  all.  It  was  the  intervention 
of  the  Short-horn,  develojied  to  meet 
all  purposes  for  wh^ch  cattle  are 
bred,  which  gave  us  the  grand  foun- 
dation for  the  subse(|uent  efforts  to 
attain  s[)eciai  purjioses  and  adajita- 
tions and  this  endowment  is,  of 
course,  wholly  additional  to  the  ad- 


ing  signifi(;ant  pai'agrajihs : 

"That  the  Short-horn  has  a  great 
plac(!  in  the  future  as  in  the  [last  I 
have  no  doubt.  It  has  been  proved 
all  over  the  world  to  be  the  breed 
which  hears  within  it  the  most  cer- 
tain power  of  doubling,  yea  f|uad- 
rupling,  the  value  of  native  races.  It 
has  done  so  in  the  past   and   it  re- 


cial  and  careful  restriction  an  inter- 
change of  breeding  animals  may  be 
possible  to  iinitual  benefit.  The 
breeders  in  America,  whether  in  the 
North  or  Soiith,  have  jiurchased 
many  of  the  best  animals  bred  in  this 
country,  and  their  skillful  manage- 
ment along  with  climatic  influences 
uriy  yet  ])rove  of  recuperative  in- 
fluence. All  the  same,  we  in  Great 
Britain  will  endeavor  to  maintain  in 
its  integrity  and  purity  the  fountain 
head  of  |)ure  blood  handed  down  by 
oui"  ancestors. 

"The  breeder  of  the  future,  wher- 
ever he  he.  nuist  not  forget  the  great 
aims  and  methods  of  the  past. 
Fashion  and  trade  nniy  call  for  new 
ty[)es.  i)ut  uiany  of  these  may  jirove 
transient  and  the  sound  old  pedi- 
grees still  prove  necessary.  .Nothing 
is  more  renuirkable  than  the  way  in 
which  they  rejuvene.sce  by  the  re-in- 
ti-odiict ion  of  the  same  blood  long 
separated.  There  is  somewhat  of  a 
dislike  at  the  present  time  to  in- 
breeding, and  while  it  undoubtedly 
has  its  [)eriis  in  unskillful  hands, 
there  is  no  other  way  of  really  fixing 
a  type  or  of  obtaining  one  than  the 
harmonious  blending  of  kindred 
blood,  alwa.vs  on  the  condition  of 
sound  constitution  on  both  sides. 
The  breeding  of  the  future  no  doubt 
has  difficulties  which  the  earlier 
breeders  had  not.  but  on  the  other 
( Continued  on  Page  S8S.) 
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California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pac'ikic  IUiral  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  .\griculture.  Weather  JJureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  0  i'.  m.,  Apr.  4,  1911 : 


Btatiohs. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Sea.sonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Eureka  

.00 

25.51 

39.20 

68 

44 

Red  BlufT  

.10 

22.51 

21.70 

86 

40 

Sacramento  

.20 

21.26 

17.27 

80 

48 

San  Francisco .. 

.07 

24.;{6 

19.76 

79 

48 

San  Jo3e  

.00 

22.74 

11.20 

82 

42 

Fresno  

.00 

10.74 

8.34 

82 

48 

Independence... 

.00 

5.48 

8.25 

78 

38 

San  Luis  Obispo 

.42 

34.03 

18.24 

76 

48 

Los  Angeles  

.12 

16.20 

14.15 

72 

52 

San  Diego  

.36 

11.58 

8.93 

62 

52 

The  Week. 


Wf  iirc  t'a.st  l()siii<;  oui'  good  iialui'c  tliroiiyli 
c'oiitiiiiicd  protest  afiainst  exagj^eratioii  of  fariii- 
iiiji  profits  which  the  popular  |)r('ss  persists  in 
iiuliilf^iiig  in.  Wf  do  not  nhjcM-t  to  rcasonahlc 
statements  that  farniiiif,''  well  done  is  a  good  and 
satisfying;  husiness  to  tliosc  who  do  it  that  wa\'. 
and  that  the  selliiif;  value  of  farniiii>;  land  is  in- 
ereasin-;  everyw^here,  and  that  the  farmer  can  sell 
out  to  better  advantage  than  ever,  p(!rhaps — for 
all  these  things  are  true.  There  arc,  however, 
a  host  of  objections  to  the  <rotK'hisions  which  are 
drawn  from  these  truths.  One  favorite  conclu- 
sion is  thai,  in  view  of  the  general  good  times 
in  agriculture,  the  cost  of  farm  labor  is  a  negli- 
gible matter;  thai  the  farmer  is  making  so  much 
nione\  tliat  the  wages  of  farm  hands  can  l)e 
doubled  on  him  ju.st  as  well  as  not.  The  gleeful 
wa.v  in  which  this  nonsense  is  set  forth  is  shown 
by  tile  following  typical  utterance  b_\-  a  cit\' 
|)aprr:  "Farm  laborers  are  now  i)aid  the  high- 
est wage  scale  in  the  history  of  the  country,  the 
average  throughout  the  United  States  being 
$27.r)(l  per  month  and  board.  In  other  respects 
the  condition  of  the  farm  laborer  has  been  im- 
proved: his  hours  are  not  so  long  and  lie  has 
mori'  comforts.  His  wages  have  increased  fifty 
per  i-ciit  ill  tile  last  twenty  years.  Hut  with  all 
that.  Ill-  has  not  fared  so  well  as  the  land-owner. 
TIk'  value  of  fai'iii  i)roduets  has  gone  up  120  per 
•  •rill,  while  the  wage  of  the  farm  lal)orei'  has 
LToiic  u|)  ">()  per  cent." 


This  trifling,  assei-tive  writer  does  not  give  any 
support  to  his  declaration  that  values  of  farm 
])roducts  have  more  than  doubled  in  twenty  .vears. 
aiHl  we  could  reply  with  the  declaration  that  the 
assertion  is  a  thing  which  it  would  be  pictur- 
esque flattery  to  call  a  falsehood.  Our  conscience 
does  not  allow  us  to  meet  one  bluff  with  another, 
and  so  we  rise  to  proof.  These  figures  are  local, 
and  are  just  what  our  peo])le  have  to  work  with, 
viz.  : 

Pi'oduce  Prices  in  S;in  H'l-aiicisco  .Vpiil  1. 

1S!)1.  lilll. 

Wheat   *  1.38    (a  1..");')       ^  1.47l/.@  1.65 

Barley    1.42i/:..@  1.42%       1.35    @  1.45 

....     1.7014@  l.TOVo 


Oats   

(;orn    1.40    (5)  1.421/, 

Hve    l.;12'l; 


1. 


1.35 


1.30  ((V  1.421/2 
1.40    (a  1.45 


Hay   14.00  (glG.OO  9.00    (q,  14.00 

Butter   19  (a   20c  22i/2@  25c 

Cheese    11  @  IIM;  liy2@  13c 

Eggs    18  @  22c  161/,®  19c 

Wool    19  @  21c  8    (5)  16e 

Beef    4  @  TVoC  8i/,@  lOM: 

Mutton    8  @9VL.c  9    (a  lie 

Lamb    10  @  12VL.  13    (a  14c 

Hogs    4  @  5%c  5    (a  8c 

If  anyone  can  figure  out  an  advance  of  120 
per  cent  in  values  of  i)roduce.  or  in  fact  any  ad- 
vance at  all.  except  in  meats,  he  can  do  more 
than  we  can.  There  has  been  advance  in  meats, 
but  they  were  at  that  time  below  cost,  and  their 
recent  advance  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  these 
free  writers  claim.  To  claim,  then,  that  prices  of 
farm  products  have  more  than  doubled,  and  that 
the  ri.se  in  farm  wages  does  not  matter  to  the 
farmer,  is  worse  than  nonsense.  So  far  as  the 
claim  is  based  u])()u  anything,  it  may  rest  on  the 
advance  in  retail  prices  of  foods.  It  is  obviously 
too  great  even  for  those,  and  whatever  advance 
has  been  made  is  largely  irrelevant  to  the  issue 
of  the  farmer,  because,  as  the  figures  show,  he 
gets  none  or  an  in.significant  percentage  of  it.  if 
all  staple  products  are  considered  togethei'. 


This  does  not  argue  at  all  that  forehanded, 
skillful  fai-niing  is  not  a  good  business,  for  it  is. 
and  the  outlook  justifies  investment  in  good  land 
by  tho.se  who  know  how.  or  will  learn  how.  to 
do  good  farming.  It  therefore  justifies  the  de- 
velopment of  farming  lands  and  investment  in 
them,  as  is  now  the  general  disjiosition  in  Cali- 
for  nia.  Hut  it  does  not  justif,\',  nor  can  anvthing 
ever  justify,  going  into  agriculture  on  the  belief 
that  prices  have  more  than  doubled  in  two  decades 
and  that  it  does  not  matter  what  it  costs  to  pro- 
duce them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  figures  show 
that  the  farmer  must  be  put  to  it  to  increa.se  his 
labor  bill  50  per  cent  when  there  is  only  a  small 
fraction  of  that  increase  in  selli^ig  prices — taking 
all  products  together.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
farm  laborer  at  j|;27.50  per  month  with  board  aiul 
lodging,  is  making  a  net  income  equal  to  the  in- 
terest of  6  per  cent  on  a  capital  of  .$5,527.  which 
is  often  more  than  the  owner  of  the  farm  nets 
on  his  investment  of  that  amount.  Of  course, 
we  do  not  mean  that  the  farm  laborer  is  doing 
better  than  other  laborers.  He  is  simply  in  the 
same  class  with  the  cook  of  a  well-to-do  salaried 
city  man.  who  nets  more  money  than  is  left  to 
his  emi)loyer  after  he  gets  his  monthly  bills  paid. 
And  yet  these  fiippant  writers,  in  the  wild  zeal 
of  their  urban  demagoguery,  heroically  turn  from 
the  thought  of  their  own  thin  purses  under  the 
heels  of  their  cooks  and  thump  the  plutocratic 
farmers  in  this  way:  "*  *  »  The  farmer  of  today 
is  a  prosperous  and  often  opulent  citizen.  He  com- 
plains about  the  increase  in  the  co.st  of  living,  but 
he  does  not  look  at  the  other  .side  of  the  ledger. 
He  closes  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  for  every  dol- 
lar's increase  in  the  cost  of  labor  he  gets  two 
dollars  or  more  increased  profit.  So  far  as  the 
advance  in  prices  is  ccmcerned,  the  farmer  has  a 
long  way  the  best  of  it.  lie  ought  to  be  a  hajipy 
man."  He  is  a  happy  man — happier  with  less  re- 
wards and  more  misrepresentation  tluin  any  other 
man  in  the  community:  but  that  is  no  reason  why 
such  ridiculous  things  should  be  said  about  him. 


.\iid  now  that  our  good  nature  is  so  nearly  gone, 
we  may  as  well  throw  in  what  is  left  of  it.  The 
critics  who  claim  that  the  farmer  ought  to  be 
ha|)py  becau.se  he  has  to  pay  50  per  cent  more 
for  the  labor  which  he  uses  in  production  urge  as 
an  additional  reason  for  the  farmer's  joy  the  fact 
that  his  land  has  increased  several  times  in  value. 


with  apparent  forgetfulness  of  the  fact  that  in- 
crease in  valuation  increases  cost  of  i)ro(luction : 
fir.st,  directly,  by  multijjlying  ta.xes:  second,  indi- 
rectly, by  inereas'ug  the  charge  again.st  the  crop 
for  interest  on  the  investment,  which  the  farmer 
seldom  makes  but  which  he  .should  always  insi.st 
i  upon.  Only  on  one  condition  can  the  increase 
in  the  value  of  his  land  be  of  real  advantage,  and 
that  is  in  selling  out.  .\nother  condition,  the 
ability  to  borrow  more  money  upon  it,  may  or 
may  not  be  an  advantage.  Supposing  the  owner 
desires  to  stay  in  as  an  earnest  and  successful 
producer,  of  what  i)ossible  advantage  can  it  be 
to  him  to  have  his  land  increase  in  value?  And 
yet  here  is  the  joyful  note  of  how  glad  a  farmer 
ought  to  be  that  such  increase  has  come  about : 
"Farm  lands  in  Iowa  that  could  have  been  pur- 
chased for  !l!30  to  $40  an  acre  twenty  years  ago 
now  sell  for  $100  and  $120  an  acre.  The  same 
ratio  of  advance  is  noticeable  in  all  the  agricul- 
tural States.  Even  in  New  England,  where  there 
is  nuich  talk  of  abandoned  farms,  farm  values 
have  increased.  Whether  measured  by  the  acre 
or  by  the  total  area,  farm  values  have  enormously 
increased.  This  increase  is  in  almost  e.xact  pro- 
l)ortion  to  the  increase  in  value  of  farm  products." 
As  we  have  tried  to  show  that  the  rncrea.se  in 
value  of  staples  to  the  iiroducer  has  been  very 
.slight  except  in  the  prices  of  meats,  which  were 
depressed  at  that  time,  we  might  admit  that  the 
increased  value  of  lands  is  as  the  (|uote(l  writer 
claims  it  to  be,  but  that  retort  would  not  be  true. 
There  has  been  a  notable  advance  in  the  value 
of  farming  lands,  and  the  joyful  farmers  of  the 
Middle  West  are  selling  out  freely  and  going  after 
lands 'in  the  farther  West  where  the  same  effort 
will  yield  more  produce.  AVhat  the  reaction  will 
be  when  the  buyers  of  these  lands  at  higher  prices 
find  out  how  the  investment  is  related  to  the 
real  "increase  in  the  value  of  farm  products"  and 
the  "fifty  i)er  cent  increase  in  the  eo.st  of  labor." 
is  a  matter  which  is  occasioning  careful  agricul- 
tural economists  in  those  States  much  concern. 
Hut  we  are  not  worrying  about  that  just  now. 
We  are  simply  noting  the  fact  that  we  cannot  un- 
derstand how  the  farmer  should  be  so  joyful  over 
increased  cost  of  production  of  articles  which  do 
not  bring  to  him  any  notably  larger  returns,  al- 
though they  probably  do  cost  the  consumer  very 
nnich  more.  We  commend  to  those  who  |)reacli  so 
much  gladness  to  farmers  the  researches  of  a 
contemporary  economi.st  who  has  demonstrated 
that  the  farmer  only  gets  35  cents  of  the  consum- 
er's dollar. 


This  is  all  rather  sail  and  serious.  Here  is  a 
jolly  story.  The  Metroi)olitan  Magaziiu-  seems  to 
be  a  better  farmer's  paper  than  other  metropol- 
itan print.s,  for  it  says  that  once  upon  a  time  a 
lot  of  New  England  farmers  raised  a  large  num- 
ber of  fine  turkeys  for  Thanksgiving  and  sent 
them  in  bulk  to  a  commission  dealer.  The  farm- 
ers had  never  been  satisfied  with  the  prices  re- 
turned for  their  goods,  and  they  had  their  own 
ideas  about  what  the  commission  man  received. 
So  they  wrote  notes  asking  the  persons  who 
bought  the  turkeys  to  write  them  just  what  they 
had  paid  a  pound.  These  notes  were  rolled  up 
in  parchment  papei-  and  carefully  tucked  in.side 
the  birds.  The  commission  man  pronij)tly  reported 
sales.  He  was  sorry  that  some  of  the  birds  were 
poor  and  not  well  packed.  He  did  his  best,  but 
14  cents  was  all  that  he  could  get.  and  here  was 
the  money  with  the  expenses  taken  out.  In  a  few 
days  replies  from  the  private  letters  tucked  away 
in  the  turkeys  began  to  arrive.  The  purchasers 
had  paid  35  cents,  and  in  some  cases  38  cents,  a 
pound  for  the  best  birds.    With  the  cost  of  hand- 
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ling  taken  out,  some  of  those  farmers  rect!ived  12 
cents  or  less  per  pound.  This  was  about  the  35% 
of  the  consumer's  dollar  to  which  reference  has 
just  been  made.  This  nmst  be  a  very  old  story, 
for  it  is  a  long  time  since  "drawn"  birds  have 
been  marketable  in  any  quantities.  It  will  be 
comforting  to  the  farmer  to  know  that  his  grand- 
father was  just  as  happy  as  he  is,  and  for  about 
the  same  reason,  perhaps. 


Speaking  about  poultry  reminds  us  that  the  dif- 
ficulties in  marketing  Sonoma  county  eggs  seem 
to  promise  solution.  They  are  trying  to  arrange 
a  co-operative  effort  l)y  which  the  market  can  be 
controlled  by  the  producers  rather  than  by  distant 
dealers.  Mr.  C.  E.  House,  manager  of  the  Sonoma 
County  Fruit  and  Produce  Company,  proposes  that 
his  company  incease  its  capital  from  $25,000  to 
$50,000,  the  amount  to  be  divided  into  shares  at 
.$100  each,  one  share  to  be  disposed  of  to  each 
of  the  240  poultrymen.  The  company  would  hold 
the  other  260  shares  and  have  control  of  the  cor- 
poration. Under  the  plan  a  percentage  could  be 
withheld  by  the  firm  from  eggs  delivered  until 
the  corporation  is  formed  or  until  each  of  the  poul- 
trymen has  the  $100  to  his  credit  for  stock.  The 
profits  of  the  concern  would  be  returned  to  the 
l)()ultrymen  in  dividends.  It  does  not  seem  to  be 
an  ideal  co-operation  into  which  producers  nm.st 
be  forced  and  of  which  they  cannot  get  control, 
l)ut  we  are  having  so  much  trouble  in  getting  pure 
co-operations  into  effective  form,  it  may  be  the 
Ix'st  that  can  be  done. 

Something  like  this  may  also  be  true  of  the 
new  organization  in  the  fruit  lino  which  is  re- 
jjorted  from  Sacramento,  where  tlie  Pacific  Fruit 
Exchange  is  being  incori)orate(l  with  a  capital  of 
ludf  a  million.  It  is  apparently  intended  to  cut 
into  the  business  of  proprietary  fruit  distril)uting 
concerns,  and  a  distinctive  character  is  claimed 
in  the  fact  that  none  but  those  actually  raising  oi' 
interested  in  the  distribution  of  fruit  will  be 
allowed  to  hold  stock  in  it.  The  Exchange  will 
handle  citrus  fruit  as  well  as  deciduous  fruit.  Mr. 
W.  C.  Walker,  secretary-manager  of  the  new  com- 
])any,  says:  "The  salient  feature  of  the  corpora- 
tion is  that  it  will  be  controlled  solely  by  Cali- 
fornians.  We  will  establish  our  own  agencies 
throughout  the  East  and  open  our  own  offices 
luider  our  own  name  as  rapidly  as  the  business, 
warrants.  We  already  have  a  very  considerable 
support  from  the  growers  of  many  sections,  and 
in  the  trade."  So  far  as  the  accounts  go,  this 
Exchange  makes  no  claim  at  co-operation  except 
US  it  exists  among  those  who  sign  for  its  capital 
stock.  It  seems  to  be  a  declaration  that  the  fruit 
shipping  bushiess  is  so  good  that  Eastern  capital- 
ists and  fruit  dealers  will  not  be  allowed  to  do 
all  of  it.  This  is  all  right  in  the  absence  of  co- 
operation, which,  as  we  have  said,  seems  to  be 
very  hard  to  attain.  We  do  not  care  particularly 
how  much  proprietary  concerns  cut  into  each 
other's  business,  providing  they  do  not  cut  into 
the  value  of  the  fruit  by  dumping  it  on  each 
other's  markets.  Competition  for  the  trade  may 
be  all  right  so  long  as  intelligent  distribution  is 
secured,  and  the  more  i)ushing  for  sale  the  better 
on  that  basis.  i*erhaps  it  niriy  help  the  growers 
to  get  a  greater  share  of  the  consumer's  dollar. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Planting  SeedUng  Stock  or  Budded  Orange  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  some  land  now  I'cady  to 
be  planted  to  oranges,  but  it  is  impossible- for 
me  to  b\iv  the  necessary  budded  stock  now  or 
even  later  this  year.    Would  you  advise  me  to 
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plant  the  "sour  stock"  as  it  comes  from  the  nurs- 
ery and  have  it  budded  or  crown-budded  later? 
Are  there  any  real  objections  to  this  method, 
and,  if  so,  what  are  they?  The  situation  is 
urgent,  as  the  ground  is  ready  for  planting  now 
and  the  price  of  good  budded  stock  is  prohibi- 
tive.— Planter,  Fresno  county. 

It  is  perfectly  feasible  to  i)lant  sour-stock  seed- 
lings and  to  graft  them  afterward  to  whatever 
variety  of  oranges  you  desire  to  grow,  but  it  is 
undoubtedly  better  to  pay  a  pretty  good  price 
for  budded  trees  of  the  kind  you  desire  rather 
than  incur  the  delay  and  the  irregular  growth  of 
trees  budded  or  grafted  in  the  field.  There  is 
also  danger  of  an  irregular  stand  from  accidental 
breaking  of  new  growth  started  in  the  field  with- 
out the  protection  which  it  finds  in  the  nursery 
row.  There  would  also  be  at  once  a  considerable 
difference  in  the  selling  value  of  the  land,  for 
land  with  sour-stock  seedlings  ready  to  graft  or 
in  process  of  grafting  would  be  only  a  little  more 
than  unimproved  land,  while  thrifty,  growing, 
young  budded  trees  woidd  have  a  selling  value 
much  greater  than  the  increased  cost  of  buying 
budded  trees  even  at  what  seems  to  be,  because 
of  the  sharp  demand  now,  rather  a  high  price. 
The  question  is,  however,  a  business  one  which 
each  planter  nnist  determine  for  himself. 

Damping-off  of  Seedlings. 

To  the  Editor:  I  would  very  much  like  to 
hear  from  you  about  the  damping-off  of  little 
orange  plants  when  they  are  just  coming  up  in 
the  seed-bed.  Can  you  give  me  anything  to  pre- 
vent it?  My  seed  last  year  came  up  finely  and 
the  plants  grew  quite  well,  say  for  three  to  six 
weeks,  and  then  turned  black  and  died.  Is  there 
any  way  to  treat  the  seed  to  prevent  this?  In 
preparing  the  bed,  I  used  some  old  cow  marnire 
on  one-half,  and  on  the  other  half  of  the  bed 
I  used  horse  manure;  the  half  of  the  bed  on 
which  I  used  horse  mainire  is  better,  but  not  sat- 
isfactory, either. — Amateur,  Hemet. 

The  damping-off  of  seedlings  is  generally  due 
to  excess  of  moisture  directly  at  the  surface,  and 
can  often  be  prevented  by  sanding  the  surface 
as  soon  as  the  shoots  appear,  so  that  it  will  dry 
quickly  after  watering.  A  quarter  of  an  inch  of 
sand  covering  could  be  used  in  this  way.  When 
this  is  done,  water  can  be  applied  in  larger 
amount  and  at  less  frequent  intervals,  and  the 
stems  of  the  seedlings  can  be  kept  rather  dry 
while  their  roots  find  sufficient  moisture.  The 
fertilizers  which  you  mention  as  a  surface  appli- 
cation woidd  not  be  likely  to  prevent  the  trouble, 
because  they  would  retain  too  much  moisture  just 
at  the  point  it  should  not  be. 

A  Wrong  Idea  of  Inter-Planting. 

To  the  Editor:  What  forage  plant  can  I  grow 
on  a  piece  of  ground  lying  in  a  newly  planted 
orchard.  The  soil  is  on  a  gently  inclined  hill- 
side— red,  decomposed  rock,  very  deep,  mellow, 
fiuffy,  and  light,  and  deep  down  is  clayish  in  char- 
acter. It  caiHiot  be  irrigated,  therefore  I  wish 
to  put  out  a  drought-resisting  plant  which  could 
be  harvested,  say,  in  June  or  July,  or  even  later, 
as  you  know  what  our  ('alifornia  climate  is.  In 
looking  over  the  seed  catalogues  I  find  the  fol- 
lowing plants  that  I  thought  would  answer  the 
])urpose.  but  I  cannot  decide  which  one  is  the 
best:  Yellow  soja  bean,  speltz,  Egyi)tian  corn, 
Jerusalem  corn,  yellow  Milo  maize,  or  one  of  the 
millets.  What  do  you  think? — Reader,  Shasta 
county. 

We  should  not  think  for  a  monu»nt  nbout  plant- 
ing any  such  i)lant  as  you  mention  between  or- 
chard trees  which  are  to  subsist  on  rainfall  with- 
out irrigation.  Your  trees  will  have  difficulty 
enough  in  making  satisfactory  growth  on  rain- 
fall, and  would  be  prevented  from  doing  so  if 
they  had  to  divide  the  soil  moisture  with  crops 
planted  between  them.  The  light,  deep  soils 
which  you  mention,  resulting  fi-om  decomposed 


rock,  are  not  retentive  enough,  and,  even  with 
the  large  rainfall  of  your  region,  require  irri- 
gation to  carry  trees  through  the  latter  summer 
and  early  fall  growth.  As  to  whether  the  plants 
which  you  jnention  would  yield  you  satisfactory 
growth  in  the  summer-time  without  irrigation, 
you  could  only  determine  by  trying  them.  The 
sorghums,  including  Egyptian  corn,  Jerusalem 
corn,  and  Milo  maize,  will  give  you  the  best  re- 
suits  with  the  least  amount  of  moisture. 

The  New  Washington  Orange. 

To  the  Editor:  I  read  in  some  paper  that  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  had  discovered 
a  new  variety  of  orange  tree  that  is  supposed 
to  be  a  great  thing,  and  that  the  department  is 
going  to  distribute  several  thousand  of  the  trees 
throughout  the  State  early  this  season.  I  should 
very  much  like  to  get  one.  Please  let  me  know 
how  to  obtain  it. — Reader,  Hemet. 

No  State  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Cali- 
fornia has  made  any  such  announcement.  The 
daily  papers  have  made  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
by  their  statements.  The  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  brought  out  an  orange 
which  it  claims  to  be  hardy  enough  to  grow  as 
far  north  as  Maryland.  It  is  an  inferior  fruit 
as  compared  to  the  oranges  which  we  grow,  and 
is  not  thought  desirable  for  distribution  in  this 
State  because  our  conditions  favor  better  varie- 
ties. On  another  page  of  this  issue  there  is  a 
Washington  letter  stating  that  the  Department 
has  nothing  for  distribution  in  this  State  at  pres- 
ent. 


We  Do  Not  Condemn  Acacias. 

To  the  Editor :  Many  citizens  of  Redwood  City 
have  signified  their  willingness  to  plant  orna- 
mental shade  trees,  and  the  acacia  has  been  rec- 
ommended by  some,  while  others  contend  that 
it  breeds  and  holds  insects  and  pests.  Could  you 
kindly  advise  me  on  this  matter? — Planter,  Red- 
wM)od  City. 

We  should  plant  acacia  trees  if  we  enjoyed 
their  shade  and  flowering  without  any  reference 
to  their  harboring  insects.  They  are  no  worse  in 
this  respect  than  peppers  and  some  other  ever- 
green trees  which  are  used  for  ornamental  plant- 
ing. Deciduous  shade  trees  are  also  subject  to 
scale  insects.  It  is  true  that  acacias  were  dis- 
criminated against  some  years  ago  because  the 
cottony  cushion  scale  enjoys  them,  but  we  have 
since  learned  that  this  scale  also  finds  refuge  on 
other  trees ;  therefore,  the  acacia  does  not  merit 
distinctive  condemnation.  Besides,  the  acacia 
trees  in  Berkeley,  although  can\ying  a  good  deal 
of  scale,  are  still  satisfactory  in  growth  and 
blooming. 

Pears  on  Peach. 

To  the  Etlitor:  I  saw,  the  other  day,  some 
Bartlett  pear  grafts  in  Salway  peach  trees,  and 
the  party  informed  me  that  he  had  seen  three- 
year-old  grafts  that  had  pears  last  season,  and 
he  intended  to  graft  a  block  of  Salway  peaches 
to  Bartlett  s.  I  would  like  your  opinion,  as  I 
always  thought  that  such  a  union  was  not  pos- 
sible.— Harry  A.  Runyon,  Courtland. 

Our  opinion  is  like  yours,  and  seeing  sonu'  i)ear 
gi'iifts  set  in  peach  briinches  would  not  convince 
us  thill  they  would  grow  or  bear  fruit. 

Seedling  Olives  Must  Be  Grafted. 

To  the  Editoi':  Will  olive  trees  grown  from 
the  olive  seed  be  the  right  thing  to  plant?  Will 
they  be  true  to  the  parent  tree  or  will  they  have 
to  be  grafted? — J.  M.,  IMarysville. 

Olives  which  a  seedling  olive  tree  will  bear 
will  be,  as  ;i  rule,  very  inferior  and  generally  of 
the  type  of  the  wild  olive.  All  such  trees  must 
be  grafted  in  order  to  produce  any  particular 
variety  which  you  desire. 
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Horticulture. 


GET  AFTER  THE  APPLE  APHIS. 

I  Whi'ii  \vi'  spoke  in  the  I'acii'Ic  Rihal  Tukss 
of  March  18  of  -Mr.  Kssii,'  of  Ventura  county  as 
an  cxomplar  of  the  advantai-c  of  having',  as 
eouiity  hortitniltural  conimissioiu'r.  a  man  well 
trained  and  capable  of  pursuing  original  investi- 
gation as  well  as  able  to  enforce  ordinances,  we 
had  in  mind,  of  course,  the  first  and  fullest  dem- 
onstration of  the  fact  which  is  found  in  the  career 
of  Mr.  W.  II.  Volck,  county  horticultural  com- 
missioner of  Santa  Cruz  county.  Mr,  Yolck  has 
kei)t  on  the  tra'l  of  the  codlin  moth,  as  it  per- 
formed in  the  Watsonville  district,  until  he  dis- 
covered all  the  local  weaknesses  of  the  pest,  and 
then,  in  association  with  another  trained  man, 
Mr.  E.  E.  Jjutlier,  l)rought  out  a  new  line  of 
chemical  killers  and  did  other  things  so  that  at 
present  the  apple  worm  has  no  chance  at  all  with 
a  grower  who  has  ]u-oper  spunk  and  understand- 
ing. How  far  would  the  Watsonville  apple  indus- 
try be  from  siu'h  a  condition  now  if  Mr.  Volck 
had  not  been  a  cai)able  investigator  as  well  as 
a  good  executive?  And  Jiow.  Mr.  Volck  is  i)ur- 
suing  all  apple  pests  in  the  same  Avay  for  the 
advantage  of  the  whole  State.  We  have  below 
the  history  of  the  apple  aphis  and  the  fighting 
program  against  it.  Let  every  apple  grower  com- 
mit the  following  to  memory,  for  the  oidy  way 
to  stay  in  the  apple  bus'ness  jjrofitably  is  to  get 
this  pest  out  of  it.  The  latest  public  announce- 
ment of  Commissioner  Volck  is  concerning  this 
insect,  the  "leaf-curling"  or  "puri)le"  aphis 
(aphis  .sorbi).  and  we  present  it  below  for  care- 
ful study. —  EuiTOR.l 

Description. — The  leaf-curling  aphis  is  usually 
the  first  i)lant  louse  to  appear  in  the  spring.  It 
attacks  all  varieties  of  apples,  and  can  be  recog- 
nized by  the  {,ronounced  effect  on  the  shoot  that 
it  infests.  The  leaves  curl  in  toward  the  under 
surface  where  the  colonies  of  ai)hids  are  located. 
This  curled  foliage  has  a  sickly  yellow-green  color 
and  a  more  or  less  rumpled  surface.  The  distor- 
tion and  twist'ng  is  also  ajipanMit  in  the  shoot 
which  bears  the  leaves. 

When  a  fruit  spur  is  attacked  the  api)les  also 
suffer  seriously,  and  in  most  cases  are  rendered 
worthless.  The  ])oisoii  injected  by  the  aithids 
causes  an  abnormal  luimber  of  fruits  to  set.  but 
the  "aphis  ai)ples"  do  not. grow  normally.  They 
often  get  no  larger  than  a  walnut,  are  much  de- 
fonued,  ami  do  not  develop  the  normal  Havor  or 
cluiracter  of  pulp. 

The  reactions  produced  by  the  ajjhis  are  uu- 
(loid)tedly  due  to  the  injection  of  a  toxic  substance 
in  much  the  same  maimer  as  a  mosquito  injects 
poison  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  sucking  blood 
from  an  animal.  The  poison  injected  by  the  aphis 
travels  along  the  shoot  and  starts  leaves  to  curl- 
ing which  have  not  yet  become  infested.  This 
provision  of  nature  works  to  the  advantage  of 
the  aphis,  as  a  shelter  is  provided  for  the  insect 
in  advance  of  its  coming. 

Life  History. — The  full  life  liistoi-y  of  this  in- 
sect is  still  in  doubt.  In  the  spring  it  is  in  the 
unsexual  form.  All  the  iudividiuds  are  females 
aiul  bear  living  young  (do  not  lay  eggs).  Some 
of  these  females  develoj)  wings  and  so  are  ai)le 
to  fly  to  other  branches  or  trees  and  start  new 
colonies. 

This  process  does  not  contiiuu'  through  the  sea- 
son, for  in  the  month  of  June  all  the  imlividuals 
suddenly  develop  wings  and  fly  from  the  trees. 
They  do  not  establish  new  (folonies,  but  appear 
to  wander  aindessly  about  and  the  great  majority 
of  them  die.  What  becomes  of  the  few  that  are 
m-cessary  to  perpetuate  the  species  is  not  defi- 
nitely known.  It  is  sup])ose(l  that  they  migrate 
to  some  other  food  pbint. 

.\n  Eastern  entomologist  states  that  a  few  sex- 
ual females  i-eturn  to  the  a|)ple  trees  in  the  fall 
and  lay  small  numbers  of  eggs. 

The  leaf-curling  aphis,  like  other  piaiil  lice, 
sucks  the  sap  and  does  not  eat  the  surfaci'  of 
the  leaves.  It  also  prod\ices  a  considerable  amount 
of  honey  dew,  but  the  black-smut  fungus  does  not 
ap|)ear  to  thrive  on  it.  so  the  trees  seldom  become 
black  as  a  result  of  the  work  of  this  species. 


Extent  of  the  Damage. — Often  this  aphis  at- 
tacks oidy  a  few  tvviys  on  a  tree  in  a  single  sea- 
son. Under  such  conditions  the  danuige  is  triHing 
aiui  can  be  overlooked.  Under  other  conditions 
the  infestation  may  be  general,  resulting  in  a 
great  loss  to  the  apple  grower.  This  aphis  is  capa- 
ble of  destroying  the  entire  crop,  and  has  done 
so  in  several  local  orchards  for  the  past  three 
years. 

The  behavior  of  this  pest  cannot  be  predicted 
in  advance.  Much,  if  not  all,  depends  on  the 
nature  of  the  early  spring  season,  and  we  have 
not  yet  determined  just  what  the  factors  are 
which  favor  the  iiu-rease  of  this  plant  louse. 

Remedies. — Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  leaf- 
curling  ai)his  colonies  are  almost  always  protected 
under  the  curled-up  foliage,  effective  si)raying 
is  very  difficult.  The  only  method  that  has  proved 
successful  is  to  begin  early,  while  the  trees  are 
yet  in  bloom.  At  this  time  the  aphis  is  just  start- 
ing to  increase,  and  not  many  leaves  will  be 
curled  up  tight,  .so  that  thorough  spraying  of 
the  under  surface  of  the  foliage  will  reach  nu)st 
of  the  insects. 

In  addition  to  this  spraying,  a  very  careful 
watch  nnist  be  kept,  and  the  application  rei)eated 
whenever  there  is  any  sign  of  increase.  In  some 
cases  it  may  recjuire  three  or  four  sprayings  to 
prevent  undue  injury. 

The  fornuda  is  as  follows : 

One  ])ound  "Hlack  Leaf  40"  (nicotine  sulphate 
containing  40  per  cent  nicotine),  abovit  one-tenth 
gallon;  10  pounds  whale-oil  soaj),  or  1  gallon 
cresol  soap;  200  gallons  water. 

When  whale-oil  soap  is  used,  it  must  be  melted 
in  boiling  water.  Add  the  melted  soap  to  the 
water  in  the  spray  tank  and  start  the  agitator, 
then  add  the  "Hlack  Leaf  40"  atul  continue  agi- 
tation until  thoroughly  mixed. 

Cresol  soap  is  a  li(piid  and  re(piires  no  heat- 
ing. Add  it  directly  to  the  water  in  the  spray 
tank,  agitate,  and  add  the  "Black  Leaf  40"  as 
before.  In  our  experinuMits  the  cresol  soap  has 
proved  superior  to  whale-oil  soaj).  as  the  cresol 
forms  a  compound  with  nicotiiu'  which  appears 
to  be  more  {loisonous  than  the  free  nicotine. 

Soap  of  any  kind  im])roves  nicotine  si)rays.  be- 
cause the  peiu'trating  and  wetting  power  is  in- 
creas(>d  by  the  addition. 

Sm.dier  quantities  of  this  spray  can  be  uuule 
i)y  using  proportional  weights  of  the  nuiterials. 
thus  1/4  pound  of  "Hlack  Leaf  40"  and  1  quart 
of  cresol  soap  makes  50  gallons  of  spray. 

The  trees  must  be  thoroughly  drenched  with 
this  s])ray  to  do  good  work.  It  will  recpiire  at 
least  double  the  amount  commonly  applied  for 
the  codling  moth.  The  nicotine  spray  kills  by 
contact  with  the  bodies  of  the  aphids.  and  the  in- 
sects will  escajie  unless  they  are  thoroughly 
soaked. 

Combined  Sprays  and  Precautions. — .Nicotine 
s])rays.  wiu-ii  used  alone,  have  caused  no  injury 
to  the  foliage  or  fruit,  but  when  cond)ined  with 
the  l)ordeaux  mixture  serious  injury  has  resulted, 
due  to  tile  liberation  of  soluble  copper.  For  this 
reason  nicotine  should  iu)t  be  combined  with  the 
bordeaux  mixture.  These  sprays  should  be  ap- 
plied separately,  and  if  close  together,  the  nico- 
tiiu'  should  be  i)ut  on  first. 

If  it  is  desired  to  use  a  fungicide  along  with 
a  nicotine  si)ray,  it  had  l)est  be  iron  sulphide, 
usual  strength:  arsenate  of  lead  may  al.so  be 
addetl.  With  these  combinations,  however,  the 
soap  recommended  with  the  stra'ght  nicotim>  had 
best  be  omitted. 

The  Lime-Sulphur  Solution  as  a  Preventive. — 
As  a  I'esuit  of  tile  accidental  observation  of  the 
effect  of  strong  lime-sui]>liur  solution,  Mr.  (i.  F. 
(Jallagher  of  Agnew,  ("al.,  found  that  apple  trees 
which  received  the  application  were  practically 
imnunie  to  the  aphis,  while  adjoining,  unsprayed 
trees  were  very  badly  attacked.  .  Mr.  (Jallagher 
first  observed  this  difference  two  years  ago.  Last 
year  he  did  some  spraying  with  special  regard  to 
the  aphis,  and  the  results  were  similar.  The  ob- 
servations of  Mr.  (Jallagher  are  confirmed  by  Mr. 
Earl  L.  ]\Iorris.  horticultural  commissioner  for 
Santa  Clara  county. 

The  linie-sul])hur  soliitiiui  was  about  one-half 
stronger  than  that  usually  used  for  the  San  -Jose 
scale,  and  the  application  was  made  after  the 
buds  had  bey:un  to  swell.  It  is  probable  that 
ordinary  strengths  of  lime-sulphur  would  have 


the  same  .effect,  but  in  lesser  degree.  A  notable 
fact,  in  this  connection,  is  that  the  orchards  in 
Pajaro  valley  which  have  suffered  most  from  the 
leaf-curling  aphis  are  those  that  have  not  been 
winter-sprayed. 

In  our  sprayed  orchards,  however,  there  has 
always  been  some  damage  from  the  aphis.  Ajihis 
was  also  reported  on  the  trees  sprayed  by  Mr. 
(Jallagher,  but  the  pest  did  not  increase  enough 
to  do  any  damage. 

This  apparent  control  is  probably  not  due  to 
the  killing  of  the  winter  eggs,  as  the  a])his  on 
nearby  trees  could  (juickl\'  reinfest  those  sprayeil. 
The  effect  is  apparently  due  to  the  establishment 
of  a  sort  of  immunity  in  the  tree,  a  curious  result 
when  it  is  remembered  that  sulphur  applied  dur- 
ing the  spring  and  summer  inei-eases  the  tendency 
to  become  infested  with  aphids. 

To  duplicate  Mr.  (Jallaglier's  work,  the  com- 
mercial solution  should  be  a])j)lied  1  to  (i,  and  the 
home-made  formula  should  contain  90  pounds  of 
sulphur  and  45  jjounds  of  lime  to  200  gallons. 
The  spray  is  ajiplied  when  the  l)uds  are  swelling 
or  the  latter  part  of  March.  After  the  oi)ening 
of  the  buds  and  at  the  tinu'  the  fir.st  blossoms  are 
appearing,  the  concentration  must  be  reduced  to 
ordinary  winter  strength  or  less.  It  is  i)robable 
that  ordinary  Avinter  spraying  done  at  this  tinu! 
should  give  reasonably  L'ood  result';  as  an  aphis 
prevent  ive. 


Citrus  Fruits. 


TRYING  TO  GET  BETTER  ORANGES. 


(By  ]\Ir.  A.  L).  Sii.\mi:i,.  of  Kiverside.  at  the  Fruit 
(Jrowers'  Convention  at  San  liernardino.) 

My  subject  is  "A  Study  of  Bud  Selection  in 
Citrus  Fruits."  I  came  to  southern  California 
for  the  first  time  in  ^larch.  1909.  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Dr.  B.  T.  Glilloway.  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  to  study  the  methods  of  in- 
vestigation of  the  handling  and  transportation 
of  citrus  fruits,  in  charge  of  (1.  Harold  Powell. 
In  the  course  of  this  work  it  was  necessary  to 
visit  citrus  groves,  in  order  to  secure  lots  of 
fruit  for  experimental  i)urposes.  As  I  had  been 
engaged  in  plant  breeding  work  for  eleven  years 
previous  to  coming  to  this  State,  it  was  natural 
that  the  trees  should  attract  my  attention,  par- 
ticularly the  comparative  habits  of  growth,  char- 
acter, and  amount  of  fruit,  and  foliage  charac- 
teristic of  the  individual  trees.  It  soon  seemed 
ai)i)arent  that  there  was  great  diversity  in  regard 
to  the.se  characteristics  of  trees  in  the  same  or- 
chard, and  under  similar  conditions  of  cul+ure. 
Even  with  my  inexperienced  eyes  I  could  plainly 
set'  that  trees  of  the  Washington  navel  orange, 
for  instance,  of  the  same  stock,  and  under  similar 
conditions  so  far  as  could  be  judged,  varied  wide- 
ly in  the  amount  and  quality  of  fruit  borne  by 
the  individual  trees.  In<piiry  developed  the  fact 
that  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  growers  <pie.s- 
tioned.  this  variability  of  yield  of  individual  trees 
was  an  established  fact,  but  that  there  was  a 
probability  that  the  large  yielders  of"  the  season 
of  1909  would  be  the  small  producers  in  1910. 

One  of  the  pioneers  in  modern  citrus  culture 
and  a  leading  citrus  grower  of  southern  Califor- 
nia. E.  A.  Chase  of  Riverside,  stated  to  me  that 
he  believed  that  there  existed  in  his  citrus  groves 
consistentl.v  good  and  consistently  |)oor  bearers. 
In  sup|)ort  of  this  idea.  Mr.  Chase  had  studied 
his  groves  from  this  stand]ioint,  aiid  Avas  then 
in  the  process  of  rebudding  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  what  he  considered  to  be  undesirable  trees. 

After  talking  the  matter  over  with  ;\Ir.  Powell. 
I  was  asked  to  lay  out  a  practical  |)lan  for  the 
investigation  of  this  prolilem.  The  iilan  was 
drawn  up  briefly,  in  the  light  of  the  conditions, 
was  approved  by  Mr.  Powell,  and  through  him 
arrangements  were  made  to  undertake  a  serious 
study  of  this  subject  in  the  field  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  office  of  pomology. 

I  came  to  southern  California  with  the  idea  of 
sta.ving  not  longer  than  three  months.  I  have 
now  decided  to  make  this  State  my  permanent 
home,  in  order  to  more  effectively  prosecute  this 
work,  and  because  I  like  to  live  here. 

Plan  of  Work. — Our  definite  beginning  of  the 
study  of  bud  variation  and  selection  was  begun 
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with  the  season  of  1910,  so  that  we  now  have  one 
season's  complete  data,  and  part  of  another,  to- 
gether with  photographs  and  notes  on  the  Wash- 
ington navel  orange  and  Marsh's  seedless  grape- 
fruit. 

In  view  of  the  limited  amount  of  work  that 
one  person  can  accomplish  with  the  degree  of 
accuracy  and  care  needed  for  permanent  data, 
it  was  decided  to  locate  this  first  work  in  a 
typical  section  for  a  given  variety  or  kind  of  cit- 
rus fruit,  so  that  the  results  would  be  secured 
under  typical  conditions,  and,  if  valuable,  could 
be  utilized  in  a  practical  way  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment.  After  consultation  it  was  decided 
to  begin  work  with  the  Washington  navel  or- 
ange, and  after  several  months  of  study  of  dif- 
ferent localities  it  was  decided  to  locate  this 
first  study  on  the  Eureka  ranch  of  the  National 
Orange  Company  of  Riverside.  Through  the  act- 
ive co-operation  and  assistance  of  the  owners  of 
this  property,  arrangements  were  made  to  secure 
performance  records  from  carefully  selected  plots, 
and  from  individual  trees  in  this  orchard. 

The  Wa.shington  navel  orange  was  selected  for 
this  first  work  for  the  reason  that  the  history  of 
its  introduction  is  well  known,  and  it  is  an  estab- 
lished variety  of  world-wide  reputation  and  im- 
portance. It  was  found  possible  to  undertake 
work  with  the  Marsh  seedless  grapefruit  variety, 
in  addition  to  the  navel  orange,  as  the  pomolo 
fruits  are  naturally  picked  at  such  time  as  not 
to  interfere  with  the  navel  orange  pickings. 

Selection  of  Plots. — The  Eureka  grove  is  nine 
years  old  from  transplanting,  and  the  trees  are 
apparently  more  uniform  as  a  whole,  with  regard 
to  yielding  behavior,  at  least,  than  any  grove  of 
luivel  orange  trees  that  I  have  visited.  The  grove 
is  free  from  scale,  has  never  been  injured  by  cold 
or  other  seasonal  causes,  and  the  soil  coiiditi(jns 
are  very  uniform.  The  fertilization  of  the  grove 
and  other  factors  of  culture  are  known  since  the 
planting  of  the  grove,  and  before  planting  the 
soil  had  not  been  cultivated.  The  reputation  of 
the  high  quality  of  fruit  from  this  grove  is  estab- 
lished. The  trees  have  not  been  pruned  other 
than  the  usual  removal  of  dead  wood,  and  are  in 
good,  healthy  condition.  Three  factors  are  ex- 
tremely important  for  the  true  interpretation  of 
results,  and  I  feel  that  we  have  been  extremely 
fortunate  in  being  able  to  begin  work  under  such 
favorable  conditions.  Another  fact  of  some  im- 
portance is  that,  in  future  announcement  of  re- 
sults, it  cannot  be  said  that  they  were  secured 
where  the  trees  were  notoriously  variable  from 
mixture  of  stock  or  other  causes,  as  this  grove, 
as  has  been  stated,  is  unusually  uniform,  due  in 
part,  at  any  rate,  we  believe,  to  the  more  than 
ordinary  care  used  in  selecting  buds  for  its  prop- 
agation. Two  typical  plots  of  50  and  55  trees, 
respectively,  were  selected  by  the  owners  and 
myself  for  plot  data.  In  addition,  many  iudi- 
vidiud  trees  were  picked  out  for  special  study. 
About  100  more  trees  were  selected  on  the  Vivi- 
enda  ranch,  near  the  Eureka  ranch,  belonging  to 
the  same  owners,  for  comparative  data.  Partic- 
ular pains  were  taken  in  these  selections,  espe- 
cially to  eliminate  all  possible  outside  influence, 
such  as  wide  rows,  missing  trees,  unusual  amounts 
of  irrigation  water  and  other  supposedly  influenc- 
ing factors  in  tree  variation. 

Recording  Individual  Tree  Data. — Our  first 
consideration  in  securing  definite  data  of  the  var- 
iation of  individual  trees  is  the  amount  and  (pial- 
ity  of  fruit.  By  amount  is  meant  the  total  yield 
in  pounds  of  fruits  from  each  tree,  and  by  quality 
is  meant  the  proportion  of  first  to  second  or 
third  grade,  and  the  proportion  of  the  different 
sizes  of  fruits.  In  other  words,  I  have  called  it 
the  fruit's  commercial  quality.  Necessarily,  each 
tree  is  picked  separately  in  order  to  secure  this 
data.  The  second  part  of  our  data  consists  ()f 
photographs,  one  taken  of  each  tree  before  it  is 
picked,  and  one  after  picking,  with  the  boxes  of 
fruit  that  the  tree  produced  arranged  at  the  base 
of  the  tree  in  order  to  give  a  graphic  illustration 
of  its  yield.  The  third  part  of  our  data  is  made 
up  of  written  notes,  descriptive  of  characteristics 
that  are  not  brought  out  in  our  yield  data  or 
our  phot()grai)hs.  In  securing  this  data  on  the 
Eureka  and  Vivienda  ranches  I  have  had  the  con- 
stant co-oi)eration  of  the  owners  of  the;  orchards, 
particularly  H.  B.  Chase,  who  has  performed  no 
small  part  of  the  work. 


After  picking,  the  fruits  from  a  given  tree 
are  graded  and  sized,  each  tree  separately.  This 
work  is  greatly  simplified  by  the  use  of  a  small 
mechanical  grader,  the  suggestion  of  Frank 
Chase.  Three  grades  are  made,  a  first  which  we 
call  orchard,  a  second  called  standard,  and  third, 
cidls.  In  the  orchard  grade  all  of  the  sovuul,  un- 
marked fruits  are  placed.  In  the  standard, 
marked  but  commercial  fruits  fit  for  shipping  are 
iru'luded,  and  in  the  culls  the  fruits  not  fit  for 
shipping.  Eleven  sizes  are  used,  the  usual  com- 
mercial orange  sizes.  The  culls  are  not  sized,  but 
coiinted  and  weighed  collectively.  After  grading 
and  sizing,  the  fruits  in  each  lot  are  weighed  and 
counted,  and  the  weights  and  numbers  recorded 
in  our  blanks  which  we  call  our  orange  perform- 
ance record  blanks.  Later  this  data  is  transferred 
to  sheets  providing  for  the  recording  of  five 
years'  data  from  each  tree,  together  with  the 
photographs  and  descriptive  notes. 

Our  grapefruit  work  is  being  done  on  the  Dixon 
ranch  of  L.  V.  W.  Brown  of  Riverside,  and  the 
]\lutTuil  ranch  of  the  National  Orange  Company 
at  Corona.  Similar  work  with  individual  grape- 
fruit trees  to  that  of  individual  orange  trees,  is 
being  carried  on,  and  one  season's  data  has  been 
secured  from  75  trees. 

Propagation  Work. — A  limited  mimber  of  sweet 
orange  seedlings  in  the  nursery  belonging  to  the 
C.  E.  Rumsey  estate  of  Riverside  have  been 
budded  from  select  orange  and  grapefruit  trees. 
Also,  on  the  Eureka  ranch,  some  of  the  poorest 
yielding  trees  have  been  rebudded  with  buds 
from  the  best  yielding  trees,  and  vice  versa.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  wait  until  further  perform- 
ance record  work  has  been  done  in  order  to  do 
further  bud  propagation  work  intelligently.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  desirable  to  do  as  much  of 
this  work  as  practicable  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  in  order  to  secure  information  on  this 
most  important  phase  of  this  work. 

Some  Preliminary  Observations.  —  We  have 
found,  so  far,  a  tremendous  and.  to  us,  unexpect- 
edly great  variation  in  the  yield  and  quality  of 
fruit  from  comparative  trees.  It  must  be  kept 
in  mind  that  these  results  were  obtained  from 
normal,  healthy  trees.  In  one  case  we  secured 
from  one  tree  in  1910  fourteen  inferior  fruits 
weighing  6  pounds  15  ounces,  while  in  the  same 
plot  a  neighboring  tree  produced  541  fruits 
weighing  233  pounds  9  ounces.  Another  tree  pro- 
duced 816  fruits  weighing  432  pounds.  The  yields 
are  comparatively  the  same  this  year  as  last  sea- 
son. These  are  extreme  but  typical  examples. 
In  the  grapefruit  plots  even  greater  extremes 
were  observed. 

In  other  words,  the  trees  we  are  studying  var- 
ied greatly — much  more  than  had  been  hereto- 
fore supposed.  The  largest  yielding  trees  invari- 
ably have  produced  the  best  fruit;  not  only  the 
largest  proportion  of  flcst-grade  orchard  fnrt, 
but  the  largest  proportion  of  larger  and  more 
valuable  sizes,  such  as  from  150s  to  96s,  inclusive. 
The  poor  yielding  trees  have  produced  the  ex- 
treme, either  very  small  or  -  wry  large  fruits. 
Such  results  are  contrary  to  the  generally  ex- 
pressed belief  to  me  of  growers  before  I  began 
this  work. 

Our  large  yielding  trees  of  the  season  of  1!)10 
are  now  large  producers  in  1911.  While  these 
trees  are  producing  more  fruit  than  last  season, 
they  are  yielding  proportionately  about  the  sanu' 
in  comparison  with  the  poor  trees  of  last  season. 
The  only  marked  ditfererjce  has  been  found  where 
some  of  the  poor  trees  have  failed  to  show  much, 
if  any,  comparative  increase.  This,  too,  is  con- 
trary to  many  opinions  expressed  to  the  writer. 
Some  of  these  observers  had  concluded  that  the 
large  yielders  of  the  season  were  the  poor  yield- 
ers  of  the  following  season,  ar)d  vice  versa. 

We  have  fouiul  many  interesting  sports  on 
nuitations,  both  in  the  bratu'hes  of  trees,  or  single 
fruits,  and  on  entire  trees.  Some  of  these  have 
been  l)udded  from,  nol  in  the  hope  of  producing 
a  better  orange  than  the  navel  orange,  but  in 
the  hope  of  throwing  some  light  on  the  origin  of 
varieties  of :  itihe  navel  orange..  Numerous  inter- 
esting ob.servations  have  been  made  as  the  field 
work  has  progressed,  but  in  this  paper  it  is  not 
possible  or  important,  perhaps,  to  speak  of  them. 

Possible  Utility  of  Bud  Work.— If  the  results 
of  the  i)ast  work  are  confirmed  by  future  work, 
it  will  (leinonstratoj;he  importance  of  propagation 


from  pedigreed  citrus  trees.  By  securing  trees 
propagated  from  parent  trees  of  known  and  dem- 
onstrated high  productiveness  and  the  ability  to 
transmit  this  quality,  the  grower  will  be  able  to 
greatly  increase  the  productivem^ss  and  value  of 
his  land.  The  elimination  of  the  poor  bearing 
trees  in  our  present  orchards  constitutes,  I  be- 
lieve, not  less  than  10  per  cent— probably  much 
more — would  go  far  toward  improving  this  in- 
dustry. In  securing  reliable,  pedigreed  trees, 
new  planters  could  prevent  the  loss  due  to  the 
culture  of  barren  and  worthless  trees.  Two  po.s- 
sibilities  present  themselves  to  my  mind,  if  our 
work  is  confirmed,  namely,  the  relmdding'of  poor 
trees  in  our  present  orchards  and  the  planting  of 
uniform  groves  of  reliable  trees  in  the  case  of 
new  plantings. 

While  we  cannot  projjhesy  what  will  occur  in 
this  connection,  and  I  have  no  desire  to  do  so, 
such  a  consummation  is  not  Tinnatural  to  expect! 
It  is  strictly  in  accord  with  our  experience  with 
other  plants,  such  as  corn,  tobacco,  and  seed- 
bearing  plants  which  have  been  greatlv  improved 
by  seed  selection.  Variation  is  the  rule  in  nature. 
We  have  bud  variations  in  the  case  of  citrus  fruits, 
the  ex.tent  and  character  of  which,  however, 
I  am  uncertain  about.  What  more  natural  than 
that  we  should  have  bud-producing  trees  that 
from  some  cause,  perhaps  the  development  of 
large  amount  of  fruit-bearing  wood  in  proportion 
to  foliage-produc^'ng  wood,  are  more  suitable  for 
our  highly  specialized  uses  than  others.  If  so,  it 
will  be  strictly  in  accord  with  plant- breeding  ex- 
perience. We  hope  that  these  investigations  will 
throw  some  definite  practical  light  on  this  import- 
ant subject  to  citrus  and  other  fruit  growers. 

A  Hint  to  Growers. — I  would  like  to  empha- 
size the  importance,  to  my  mind  at  least,  of  fruit 
growers  making  a  careful  study  of  the  individual 
trees  in  their  orchards  along  this  line.  It  may 
not  be  practicable  to  study  many  trees,  and  this 
is  perhaps  unnecessary.  If  a  few  carefully  select- 
ed trees  were  studied,  it  would  not  only  be  a 
pleasant  occupation  to  most  growers,  and  I  be- 
lieve for  their  own  benefit,  but  might  add  to  the 
progress  of  the  accumulation  of  information  on 
this  subject  to  others.  Not  only  do  I  firmly  be- 
lieve this,  but  further,  that  unexpectedly  perhaps, 
valuable  new  strains  of  fruits  might  be  produced 
from  select  trees.  We  cannot  tell  where  one  may 
find  a  valuable  sport  or  mutation.  It  has  fre- 
quently happened  in  the  case  of  other  fruits,  that 
our  most  valuable  varieties  have  originated  inuler 
what  are  ordinarily  considered  most  unpromising 
conditions.  I  will  venture  to  recommend  this 
work  to  all  those  who  are  interested  in  botany  or 
horticulture,  as  a  mos't  promising  field  for  study 
and  a  most  pleasant  and  interesting  occupation 
for  those  who  love  the  outdoors  and  the  contem- 
plation of  growing  plants.  In  this  connection,  I 
will  be  glad  to  furnish  samples  of  our  record- 
keeping blanks  to  all  who  desire  them. 

NO  NEW  NAVELS  FOR  DISTRIBUTION. 

To  the  Editor:  The  attention  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  been  called  to  a  dis- 
patch published  in  various  California  papers  on 
the  9th  and  10th  inst.,  stating  that  the  Depart- 
ment had  originated  a  new  type  of  navel  orange, 
and  that  several  thousand  young  trees  were  ready 
for  distribution  this  month  throughout  California. 

These  statements  as  published  are  misleading 
and  are  apparently  based  on  a  misapprehension 
of  the  facts.  The  l)e])artnu^nt  has  no  lu'w  navel 
oranges  nor  new  citrus  fruits  of  any  kind  for  dis- 
tribution in  California  at  i)resont.  Experiments 
in  the  breeding  of  new  navel  oranges  and  other 
citrus  fruits  have  been  under  way  for  several 
years,  but  these  experiments  are  .still  in  the  pre- 
limiiuiry  stage.  None  of  the  now  sorts  will  be 
distributed  until  thoroughly  tested  under  the  alls- 
pices of  the  Department  and  found  to  he  of  prom- 
ise. None  of  them  has  as  yet  iVuited,  therefore 
it  is  not  known  whether  any  will  be  of  commer- 
cial value.  (y()Hni:si>oN  DKNT. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

fWe  have  had  sense  enough  not  to  print  the 
reports  to  which  this  correction  refers,  for  we 
knew  that  they  were  incorrect  and  sensational. 
Still,  the  correction  may  help  our  readers  to  cor- 
rect wrong  impressions  received  by  others. — Bui- 
tor.] 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


With  the  Fruit  Men. 

The  cherry  crop  in  the  Chico  district 
will  be  large  this  season,  though  it  will 
be  fully  two  weeks  later  than  last  year. 
Shipments  will  coiumence  about  the  mid- 
dle of  May. 

The  suit  brought  last  year  by  .Jos. 
Baisle,  Jr.,  against  Robert  Caporgno,  at 
San  .lose,  to  recover  damages  owing  to 
the  latter  party  refusing  to  accept  the 
fruit  he  had  contracted  for,  was  decided 
last  week  in  favor  of  the' plaintiff.  Mr. 
Baisle  was  given  judgment  for  $87.3.5,  the 
difference  the  fruit  sold  for  in  open  mar- 
ket and  the  contract  price. 

An  experiment  in  orange  packing  is 
being  made  by  R.  H.  Shoemaker  of  Lind- 
say, who  is  having  valencias  packed  and 
stored  for  .lune  delivery.  The  outcome 
of  the  experiment  will  prove  interesting. 

O.  E.  Bremner,  of  the  State  Horticul 
tural  Commission,  recently  made  an  in 
vest igat ion  into  the  condition  of  fruit  in 
the  Courtland  and  Grand  Island  sections, 
and  now  states  that  the  pear  and  prune 
crop  there  has  been  greatly  damaged  by 
the  thrips,  and  that  not  moi'e  than  a 
half  crop  will  be  secured.  Cherries  have 
not  been  molested  by  the  pest. 

Api)arently  raisins  will  be  much  higher 
priced  the  coming  fall  than  for  several 
seasons.  One  broker  at  Fresno  last  week 
refused  to  offer  seeded  raisins  for  Au- 
gust delivery  at  less  than  7>1.  cents. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  Galloway 
reports  finding  thrips  at  work  in  the  or- 
chards in  the  Sonoma  valley. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Farnieis' 
Club  of  Ukiah,  the  fruit  committee  re- 
ported that  an  offer  had  been  made  by 
the  Wine  Association  of  Sonoma  County 
to  buy  all  the  grapes  raised  in  that  vi- 
cinity for  $15  per  ton  on  a  contract  ex- 
tending over  10  years,  the  growers  to  pa- 
freight  charges  to  point  of  delivery.  The 
club  asked  that  the  price  be  $15  f.  o.  b. 
cars,  and  there  the  matter  now  rests. 

Great  things  are  promised  in  fruit  mar- 
keting lines  this  season.  The  recent  pur- 
chase of  controlling  interests  in  two  of 
the  largest  fruit-shipping  industries  in 
this  State  by  Di  Giorgio  is  but  the  fore- 
runner of  the  organization  of  a  big  com- 
peting fruit-shipping  concern.  The  new 
concern  is  known  as  the  Pacific  Fruit  Ex- 
change, and  was  formally  announced  at 
Sacramento  last  week.  The  new  company 
is  capitalized  at  $500,000,  and  will  have 
its  oflBce  at  412  .1  street,  in  Sacramento. 
The  directors  of  the  concern  are:  Scott 
F.  Ennis,  president;  E.  S.  Brown,  treas- 
urer; W.  C.  Walker,  secretary-manager; 
W.  .1.  Smith  of  Vorden,  F.  E.  Webber  of 
Ryde,  W.  H.  Mobley  of  Newcastle,  and 
J.  G.  Smith  of  Sacramento.  Citrus  as 
well  as  deciduous  fruits  will  be  handled. 

The  Ink  ranch,  near  Aetna  Springs. 
Napa  county,  comprising  2500  acres,  has 
been  sold  to  colonizers  who  set  out  a 
great  part  of  it  to  vineyards  and  then 
subdivided  it. 

One  day  last  week  a  P.\cii'ic  Ri-k\i. 
Prks.s  representative  called  on  .1.  T.  Cos- 
tello,  horticultural  inspector  of  the 
northern  district  of  San  Joaquin  county, 
and  he  reports  the  outlook  on  fruits  in 
his  section  as  follows:  Almonds,  early 
varieties,  have  been  badly  hurt,  with  a 
chance  of  not  more  than  half  a  crop, 
while  the  Drakes  and  Texas  Prolific, 
which  are  later-blooming  varieties,  stand 
a  good  show  for  an  average  yield.  The 
.Nonpareils  are  not  far  enough  along  to 
determine.  The  IXL  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra 
are  a  failure.  Apricots  and  peaches  are 
very  slow  in  blooming,  and  the  outlook 
■for  them  at  present  is  very  poor.  On 
the'  Patee  orchard,  near  Acampo.  where 
fall  spraying  with  the  bordeaux  mixture 
was  practiced,  a.s  a  fungicide  for  the 


shot-hole  fungus,  a  notable  difference  is 
seen.  This  orchard  was  thoroughly 
sprayed  in  November  and  again  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  is  now  in  heavy  bloom. 

A  movement  is  reported  on  foot  at 
Fresno  among  the  raisin  ))ackers  to  form 
a  gigantic  raisin-seeding  company  which 
will  put  a  stop  to  the  seeder  war  that 
has  been  carried  on  there  for  several 
years.  The  plan  is  to  take  in  the  various 
companies  that  have  been  outside,  and  to 
charge  $10  per  ton  royalty  for  seeding, 
and  allow  all  firms  in  the  company  to  get 
their  royalties  back.  It  is  claimed  that 
the  new  plan  will  help  to  make  a  stable 
market. 

A  report  was  made  to  the  Grange  at 
San  Jose  last  Saturday  that  the  thrips 
are  much  less  troublesome  in  the  prune 
orchards  this  year  than  last,  owing  to 
the  pests  being  affected  by  a  fungous 
growth  which  has  been  helped  along  by 
the  heavy  rains  of  January  and  February. 
The  trees  have  blossomed  unusually  well 
this  spring,  and  give  promise  of  a  big 
crop  of  prunes, ■though  many  of  the  buds 
that  blossomed  were  small,  which  may 
cause-  an  unusually  heavy  dro])  of  young 
fruit  later. 

E.  T.  Reynolds,  of  Chico,  states  that 
fruit  prospects  in  that  district  are  now 
more  promising  than  they  have  been  at 
the  same  time  for  several  years.  He  esti- 
mates almonds  at  75%  of  a  full  crop, 
apricots  a  light  yield,  cherries  a  ful  crop. 
Peaches  have  set  well,  but  will  not  be 
as  heavy  as  last  year.  Plums  and  prunes 
will  yield  a  full  crop,  and  pears  a  good 
average. 

At  the  reorganization  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  at  S-icramento  re- 
cently. A.  L.  Scott  of  San  Francisco  was 
elected  president;  Ben  F.  Rush,  of  Sui- 
sun,  vice-president;  J.  A.  Filcher,  secre- 
tary, and  Leon  Miller,  assistant  secretary. 
The  date  of  holding  the  State  Fair  was 
set  for  September  7. 

Doak  Bros,  are  pla'nting  80  acres  of 
the  Fair  Oaks  ranch,  near  Oakville,  Napa 
county,  to  cherries.  The  total  number 
of  trees  to  be  set  out  is  GOOO.  and  the 
varieties  are  Rockport,  Royal  Anne,  Black 
Tartarian,  and  Bing.  Fruit  tree  planting 
has  been  active  all  through  the  Napa 
valley    this  season. 

A  date  farm  of  ten  acres  is  to  be  es- 
tablished on  the  W.  E.  Wilsie  ranch  near 
El  Centre,  Imperial  county,  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. At  this  farm  will  be  concen- 
trated the  work  of  several  date  experi 
mental  stations. 


Agricultural  Notes. 

Louis  Johansen,  Claude  Hutton,  and 
.lohn  Freer  have  secured  a  large  Irijction 
engine  and  necessary  implements,  and  are 
now  putting  the  ground  in  shape  to  seed 
two  sections  of  land  to  Egyptian  corn 
in  the  Huron  sink.  Kings  county. 

Three  pumps  which  give  a  flow  of 
120,000  gallons  per  minute  are  now  at 
work  on  the  Wright  and  Elniwood  tracts 
near  Stockton,  pumping  the  overflow 
water,  which  is  seven  feet  deep.  The 
work  of  unwatering  these  tracts  will  be 
comi)leted  the  latter  part  of  this  month, 
which  will  give  the  farmers  a  chance  to 
put  in  a  crop  of  beans. 

The  talked-of  alfalfa-meal  mill  for 
Chico  will  soon  be  a  reality.  Land  has 
been  secured  and  the  building  is  under 
way. 

The  vegetable  growers  of  Placentia  dis- 
trict of  Orange  county  are  working  to 
organize  an  association  for  better  market- 
ing. A  final  meeting  to  jierfect  the  or- 
jganization  was  to  be  held  Ai)ril  7. 

The  first  full  car  of  asparagus  from 
the  Imperial  valley  for  this  season  was 
shipi)ed  to  Chicago  last  week. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  rice-growing  is  to  be  tried 
on  a  much  greater  scale  in  central  Call- 


DWARFMlLOMAlZt 
A  DRY  LAND  CROP 

Where  the  rainfall  is  limited  or  water  is  ex- 
pensive there  is  no  more  i)rofit able  forage  and 
dry  feed  crop  than  Milo  Maize.  It  belongs 
to  the  sorghum  family  of  tropical  Asia  and 
Africa,  where  it  is  the  principal  grain  grown. 

We  have  secured  a  stock  of  a  dwarf  variety 
that  has  been  thoroughly  tested  in  Southern 
California  and  Arizona,  yielding  two  and  one 
half  tons  of  grain  per  acre.  It  grows  a  stalk 
4  to  5  feet  high  with  large,  compact,  erect 
heads,  and  stock  especially  like  the  sweet 
flavor  of  the  stalk. 

Write  for  cultural  directions  and  prices. 


PLEASE  MARK    LETTER  DEPT. 


Seed  6 Plant  Co. 

EsTablished  /87/. 
326-328-330  50.  MAIN  ST. 

Los  Angeles  ,  California' 


The  Hapdie  Sprayers 


"THE  SI'KAYER  WITH  THE  TKOl  lll.K  LEFT  nl  T." 

BUCKET  SPRAYERS,  BARREL  SPRAYERS,  POWER  SPRAYERS, 
PUMPS,  HOSE,  ETC.    Free  Catalog. 

THEO.  F»OIIMDEXTER,  State  Aflent 

2B   F'remont  St.,   San  F'rancisco 


SMYRNA  PARK  NURSERIES 

360  acres  devoted  entirely  to  Deciduous  Trees. 

WHOLESALE  and  RETAIL. 

Write  for  special  price  list  on  all  varieties  of  Peaches,  Plums, 
Cherries,  Pears.  Almonds,  Nectarines,  Apples,  etc.  Trees  True  to 
Name.   Strong,  healthy  and  vigorous.   Immediate  deliveries. 

CAMPIN  &  MOFFET.  Props., 
Ceres,  California. 


F»EAR  -  BLIGHT 

Now  is  the  Time  to 
USE  OUR  REMEDY 

ROOT  BLIGHT 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  CIRCULAR  No.  5 

PEAR-BLIGHT  REMEDY  COMPANY 

VACAVILLE.  CAL. 


CHICO  NURSERY  COMPANY 

OROWERS  OF  HIGH  ORAOE  NURSERY  STOCK 

Prompt  attention  given  to  orders  sent  In  by  mall.  Write  us  for  prices  on  Apples,  Heactien, 
Pears,  Cherries,  Plums,  Prunes,  Apricots,  .•\lraonds,  *ng.  Walnuts,  Klk  Walnuts,  Figs, 
Grape  Vines  and  Berries.   Ornamental  Trees,  Flowering  Hhrubs  and  Hoses.  Catalog  free. 

CHICO  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Chico,  Cal. 
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The  Boss  Tree  Protector 

Made  of  Yucca  Palm 

Is  cheap,  durable,  and 
quickly  put  on  the  tree.  It 
prevents  rabbits  from  de- 
stroying your  trees.  A  sure 
protection  against  frost 
sunburn,  grasshoppers  or 
dry  winds.  Can  be  easily 
moved;  wil'  last  for  years 
Send  for  samples. 


Price 

Per  1000 

10  in.  long,  7  in.  wide,  $9.50 
12  in.  long,  7  in.  wide,  10.50 
14  in.  long,  7  in.  wide,  11.50 
16  in.  long,  7  in.  wide,  13.00 
18  in.  long,  7  in.  wide,  14.50 
24  in.  long,  7  in.  wide,  17.00 
30  In.  long,  7  in.  wide,  20.00 

YUCCA  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


1380  Willow  Street, 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


RHUBARB  FOR  PROFIT 

A  FREE  BOOKLET  ON 

Rliubarb  Culture 

$1000  profit  per  acre;  plant  now. 
Herry  plan' sof  all  sorts.  Cutthis 
adv.  out  and  mail  today. 

J  B,  WAGNER,      Pasadena,  f  al. 
The  Rhubarb  and  Berry  Epecia'ist 
P 


EUCALYPTUS  BARGAIN 

.■>0,00<>  TiTetioornis  (Forest  Roil  Gum), 
(>  to  S  mid  4  to  <>  inolics,  fine,  even,  hardy 
pliintN.  StJite  nunilx'r  j  ou  ean  ii.se  and  I 
f|ii4»te  riilieiiloiislj-  low  price.  Would 
trade  tor  I'liejip  land  suitable  for  euca- 
lyptus. Otiier  leading'  varieties,  any  si/.e 
ileslred. 

LLOYD  R.  TAYLOR,  Modesto,  Cal. 
SI'EflAI,. — Blue,    Red    and    Forest  Red 
Gums,  roots  packed  in  moss,  cheaper  than 
you  can  raise  tliem.    Tliese  are  line,  hardy 
trees,   10  to  15  inches  high. 

APPLE  TREES 

12,000  Wlr.esap,  Kome  Beauty,  .Jonathan,  etc. 

Cherries,  Calimyrna  Ftgs 
PLUMS— Satsuma,  Hale,  Kelsey,  etc.  Luther 
Burbank's  new  "  DU  ARTE  "—two  weeks  earlier 
than  Satsuma. 

Pioneer  Nursery  Co..  Dept.  P,  Monrovia, Cal. 

FRUIT  GROWERS 

ONLY  FRUIT  PITTiNG  MACHINE 
ON  EARTH. 

For  particulars  address 

JEROME  CALDWELL 

3214  E.  5th  St..      -      -      -      Los  Angeles.  Cal. 

FEIJOA  SELLOWIANA 

The  wonderful  new  flowering  and  fruiting  plant 
26  cents  to  ^2. 

AVOCADO  OR  ALLIGATOR  PEAR 

50  cents  and  $1 
and  many  rare  plants. 

CdOLIDGE'S  RARE  PLANT  NURSERY 

PASADENA.  CAL. 

THE  AVOCADO 

OR  ALLIGATOR  PEAR 

Illustrated  circular  containing  description,  cul- 
tural directions,  and  much  other  useful  Infor- 
mation, free. 

WEST  INDIA  GARDENS 

ALTADENA,  LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY,  CAL. 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


foinia  this  season  than  before.  Different 
varieties  of  rice  under  varying  conditions 
v*'ill  be  thoroughly  tested. 

Several  thousand  acres  are  to  be  plant- 
ed to  eucalyptus  trees  near  Dixon  this 
spring. 

A  poultry  association  has  been  organ- 
ized at  Napa,  with  Prank  Huff  as  pres- 
ident and  Wallace  Rutherford  as  secre- 
tary. A  poultry  show  is  to  be  held  at 
that  place  next  fall. 


Send  for  Halsln  Machinery  Catalogub. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FSESNO  CALIFOBNIA. 


Miscellaneous. 

A  2200-acre  tract  of  land  northeast  of 
Clovis,  Fresno  county,  has  been  pur- 
chased by  the  Federal  Realty  Syndicate 
of  San  Francisco.  The  land  is  said  to 
be  good  citrus  land,  and  will  be  divided 
into  small  tracts  for  settlers. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  secure  the 
ei-ection  of  an  alfalfa-meal  mill  at  Live 
Oak,  Sutter  county. 

Under  direction  of  the  U.  S.  forestry 
department  there  has  been  planted  this 
season  .50  pounds  of  yellow  pine  seed 
on  Palomar  mountain,  San  Diego  county, 
at  an  elevation  of  5028  feet. 

A  large  number  of  pumping  plants  are 
being  installed  in  the  district  around 
Merced,  this  season,  for  irrigation  pur- 
|)oses. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  McBride, 
of  Yolo  county,  is  getting  up  a  petition 
to  have  the  commissioners  give  him  au- 
thority to  have  noxious  weeds  along  the 
roads  exterminated. 

The  Pacific  Pea  Packing  Co.  of  Oakdale 
has  completed  the  planting  of  450  acres 
to  peas  to  be  used  for  the  season's  pack. 

A  ranch  containing  over  500  acres  at 
Ashland,  Ore.,  was  sold  to  Portland  men 
last  week.  Part  of  the  land  is  already 
set  to  apples  and  pears,  and  the  balance 
of  the  tract  is  to  be  planted  at  once. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Califor- 
nia Farmers'  Union,  held  at  Fresno  last 
week,  A.  Sorensen  was  re-elected  presi- 
dent; for  vice-president,  Fred  Z.  Currier 
of  Santa  Clara;  secretary-treasurer,  Wil- 
liam J.  S.  Bennett.  Mr.  Bennett  is  to 
succeed  H.  G.  .lohnson,  the  present  treas- 
urer. It  was  decided  that  the  union  will 
handle  no  fresh  fruit  on  the  commission 
basis  this  year.  No  green  fruit  was 
handled  last  year.  It  is  likely  that  some 
will  be  handled  this  year,  but  the  union 
demands  that  it  must  be  sold  f.  o.  b. 
the  point  of  shipment.  The  stockholders 
generally  are  strongly  opposed  to  the 
commission  plan  of  selling. 

.lack  London  has  secured  1000  acres  of 
land  near  Glen  Ellen,  Sonoma  county, 
which  he  will  set  out  to  eucalyptus  trees. 
He  has  finished  planting  50,000  trees  and 
will  as  fast  as  possil)le  set  out  450,000 
more. 

Tree  planting  in  the  Imperial  valley 
has  been  more  extensive  this  season  than 
ever  before.  Many  acres  have  been  set 
out  to  eucalyptus. 

The  Saratoga  annual  blossom  festival 
is  to  be  held  April  8. 

Mercqd  is  to  hold  a  five-day  Land  and 
Products  Exposition,  commencing  May  16. 

The  third  annual  picnic  at  the  Uni- 
versity State  Farm  at  Davis  is  to  be 
held  on  Saturday,  May  6.  President  B. 
I.  Wheeler  and  Allison  B.  Wai'e  of  the 
Chico  State  Normal  are  to  be  the  prin- 
cijjal  speaker*. 

Water  is  to  be  tui'ned  into  the  big 
irrigating  canal  between  Willows  and  the 
river  by  Ai)ril  15. 

The  Cone  ranch,  located  in  Tehama 
county,  has  produced  $200,000  worth  of 
wool  in  the  last  eight  years. 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND  SQUIRRELS.  GOPHERS,  alao 
BORERS.  ROOT  APHIS,  etc.  on  Frull  Trees. 

Carbon  Bisulphide 

Is  the  only  eflfectlve  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER 
OFFICE    634  Calliomla  St,  Smm  Fraaclaco, 


upeAMo^iV^s^  TANKAGE 

The  Citrus  Krult  Growers  of  California  use  thousands  of 
tons  of  Tankage  annually 
Tankage  is  the  best  form  of  Organic  Nitrogen. 

HUlUr.S-FOKMING.  AVAILABLE. 

We  are  the  largest  Pacific  Coast  producers  of  H  Igh-Qrade 
Tankages  In  perfect  mechanical  condition  and  of 

"GOLD  BEAR" 
FERTILIZERS 

win  ship  direct  to  you     no  agent  near  you 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  PAMl'HLET 

WESTERN  MEAT  COMPANY 

FOR  CALIFORNIA  SOILS  Fertilizer  Deparlmem. 

v^ix  ^y-^  ^  g^jj  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


MORSES 


*  I  'HE  Great  Tom  Watson  Watermelon  is  one 
■••  of  the  finest  watermelons  ever  offered  the 
public.  Immense  in  size,  delicious  flavor, 
beautiful  red  flesh,  solid  heart,  and  especially 
noted  for  its  very  thin  tough  rind.  An  excel- 
lent shipper. 

^  Our  **  1911  Garden  Guide"  tells  more  about  it  and 
many  other  new  things  in  seeds,  flowers,  plants  and 
bulbs.  It  is  free  for  the  asking. 


C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO. 

1  2  .\  Market  Street 


San  Francisco 


ERICKSON'S  PATENT  EXTERMINATOR 

A  CARTRIDGE  CHARGED  WITH  DEATH— rosltively  thi  most  iffectivi  method  known  for  •itirminating 
CnDUCDC     burrowing  pests.  Better tlian  poison, {or  it  Is  absolutely 
DUrntna     safe  and  acts  only  on  pests  that  burrow.  Tests  made  by 
_  the  Department  of  Agriculture  resulted  inunqualiliedsat- 
SOUIRRELS  isfadlon.  Awarded  the  Grand  Prize  A.-Y.-r.E., Seattle. 

Slmple,safe,effective.  Send  for  booklet.  Sold  by  Dealers, 
It  not,  write  to  Hitt  Fireworkt  Co,,  Seattle,  Wash. 

For  Sale  By  DUPONT  POWDER  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Portland,  Seattle,  Spokane,  Denver  and  St.  Louis 


HIGH  GRADE  CITRUS  TREES 

20  years  exi)erienoe  enables  us  (o  furnish  the  best  absolutely. 
Write,  phone  or  call  for  information.    We  are  here  for  business. 

POLLARD  BROS. 

CORNER  MISSION  STRELT  AND  LOS  ROBLES  AVE.,  SOUTH  PASADENA,  CAL. 


150,000  2 -year  old  Sweet  Stock 

Not  dug-over  culLs,  but  .splendidly  rooted,  strictly  first  cla.ss  2-year-olds. 
A  bargain  stock  for  those  who  want  the  best  in  this  variety.  I  offer  a  good 
size  at  lowest  quotations. 

ONE  YEAR  SWEET  STOCK.  ONE  YEAR  SOUR  STOCK. 

Navels,  Valcnfias,  tipiiions. 

CHAS.  S.  McMillan,  300  south  Marengo  Avenue,  Alhambra,  California 

citrus  Trees  Exclusively 


ALflMEDATl 
g  I  'RUG  BWORKSf 

ONEER  Car  PETCLEflNiNCCcI 


Alameda  Rup  WorftsS  Carpet  Cleaniny  Co. 

Rugs  Made  From  Old  Carpels  a  Specialty 

First  class  rag  carpets  and  rag  rugs  woven. 

We  pay  freight  unc  way  on  all  orders. 

The  largest  and  best  eciuipped  factory  In  the  State. 


J.  A.  OSTERDOCK,  Prop.,  2006  Everett  St.,  Alameda,  Cal. 


Squirrel 


The  Kind 


Poison 


That  Kills 


Ti'iKli'-niark    Ken  isle  red. 
Guaranteed    to    kill   Sciuirrel.s,  (J()r)li- 
cr.s,  Rats,  and  licld  rodents.     Put  up  in 
liiiuid   form,  and   onl.v   needs  the  addi- 
li()n  of  baric.?  to  make  a  fresh,  effective 
poison.     Put  up  in  the  following  sizes: 
(l-ox.  Ixitlle,  !|(I.O(l;  niakcN  li  Knli*.  iioInoii 
S-or,.  lioHU-,  $1.1:.';  iiiakeM  .'I  ualN.  iioisiin 
I'^-H/,.  lioMIe,  !|(i;.<l<);  iiiakcN      KalM.  polNon 
If  youl-  dc:i  h  i- docs  not  handle  it,  send 
dircit    to    III  1)101. SO>    .V    MT'I'M-:.  IIKMi 
l<'irili  St.,  >l<id«-N4<>,  Cal. 


PATENTS 

Write  foi-  our  Cuidc  to  Inventors,  sent 
fre(?  on  re<iucst,  eontaininfj  neai-ly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  information 
;ihout  Patents.  Caveats,  Trademarks,  aiul 
I  n  frill  gcnienls. 

DEWEY.  STRONG  &  CO., 

nn'j-fi     Merchants     K.\chanKi?    JUdR.,  .San 
l'"rancisco.     lOstahlished  ISCO. 

Subscription  Agents  Wanted 


I'Ik-  I>\<  II'K  lil  KAI.  l>i<ESS  naii(N  n 
>i»iiiiU'  mail  ttv  ^^'(Miiaii  In  ovi^ry  <M>iiiily  In 
(lie  Slate  lo  .•aolleil  lor  mu  llMcrlpI  Iohn.  (JooiI 
e4»iiiiiilNMl<»iiN  all<i^\<'<i.  \\'rlt«>  iin  al 
aail  \i  ('  will  t'arwiinl  iiiMM'MNary  oiipcrH, 
blankN  and  itiMi  i*n<-l  ions.  V t*n  <-aii  iiiiikc 
K<mhI  inoac.v  «tllli  a  llllle  ell'ort. 
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The  Irrigator. 


HOW  MUCH  WATER  FOR  A 
CROP? 


Mr.  S.  O.  Jayne,  irrigation  manager  lor 
one  of  tlie  northern  subdivisions  of  tlie 
Irrigation  Investigations  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  has  recently 
written  an  excellent  report  upon  "the 
best  use  of  our  water  supply,"  instancing 
a  number  of  cases  of  actual  measure- 
ments of  water  used  which  should  be  in- 
teresting to  all  who  are  growing  crops 
l)y  irrigation,  and  we  present  them  here- 
with: 

Some  Computations. — Farmers'  Bulle- 
tin No.  404  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  states  that  the  most  reliable 
and  in  many  ways  the  most  valuable  rec- 
ords pertaining  to  duty  of  water  on  or- 
chards have  been  obtained  from  the  com- 
panies of  Riverside  county,  California. 
Here  more  or  less  irrigation  water  is 
used  every  month  of  the  year.  The 
average  duty  for  the  Riverside  Water 
Company  for  a  period  of  seven  years  was 
3.3  acre-feet,  including  rainfall.  Dr.  For- 
tier,  the  author  of  this  bulletin,  states 
that  with  the  same  degree  of  economy 
in  Washington,  20  per  cent  less,  or  32 
inches,  should  be  sufficient.  The  lands 
irrigated  by  the  California  company  just 
mentioned  included  6000  acres  of  orange 
orchard  and  3000  acres  of  alfalfa.  Prof. 
E.  J.  Wickson,  in  Farmers"  Bulletin  No. 
116,  states  that  evergreen  fruit  trees,  in- 
cluding citrus  fruits,  require  about  50 
per  cent  more  water  than  deciduous  fruits 
under  the  same  conditions,  and  that  with 
adequate  depth  and  retentiveness  of  soil, 
?0  inches  of  rainfall,  if  duly  conserved  by 
good  cultivation,  may  render  irrigation 
unnecessary  for  deep-rooting  deciduous 
fruits.  In  the  eastern  part  of  Washing- 
ton we  find  commercial  orchards  being 
grown  without  irrigation  where  the  an- 
nual precipitation  is  23  inches,  about  one- 
fifth  of  which  runs  off,  leaving  18  inches 
for  the  trees.  But  this  is  not  sufficient 
to  give  yields  comparable  with  those 
from  irrigated  orchards,  and  we  know 
that  additional  water  would  be  beneficial. 

Washington  Measurement.s. — On  a  20- 
acre  apple  orchard  at  Wenatchee  the 
water  was  measured  during  the  season  of 
1908,  showing  that  a  depth  of  23.04  inches 
was  applied  between  May  13  and  Septem- 
ber 23.  On  the  same  orchard  in  1910,  27 
inches  of  water  was  used,  the  first  irri- 
gation being  May  30  and  the  last  Septem- 
ber 12.  To  this  amount  in  each  year 
should  be  added  the  rainfall  to  the  extent 
of  possibly  6  Inches,  making  a  total  of 
29  inches  for  1908  and  33  inches  for  1910. 
The  trees  were  seven  years  old  in  1908 
and  bore  a  very  heavy  crop  that  year, 
another  in  1909,  and  another  last  year. 
The  orchard  is  one  of  the  best  cared  for, 
as  well  as  one  of  the  best  producers,  of 
^he  Wenatchee  district.  The  irrigation 
was  done  with  more  than  the  ordinary 
intelligence  and  care.  But  the  soil  tex- 
ture is  rather  coarse  and  the  water-hold- 
ing capacity  low,  thus  favorable  to  large 
percolation  losses  into  the  subsoil.  Un- 
doubtedly a  considerable  saving  in  water 
would  have  been  possible  had  the  fur- 
rows used  been  only  330  feet  long  instead 
of  twice  that  length. 

Another  Wenatchee  orchard  of  50  acres, 
tacluding  apples,  peaches,  cherries  and 
ether  fruits,  used  in  1908,  according  to 
measurements,  something  over  16  inches, 
and  in  1910,  17.5  inches,  rainfall  not  in- 
cluded. The  soil  here  was  perhaps  some- 
what heavier  than  in  the  former  case,  but 
the  furrows  used  were  twice  as  long,  and 
none  of  it  so  uniformly  good  as  the  other 
example  cited.  The  records  of  one  of 
the  Spokane  valley  companies  show  that 
on  that  system  a  depth  of  14.7  inches  was 


applied  in  1905,  19.2  inches  in  1906,  22.S 
inches  in  1907,  and  17  inches  in  1910,  the 
rainfall  in  addition  averaging  about  20 
inches  per  year. 

Comparative  Use  With  Different 
Crops. — So  we  have  some  data  at  last  as 
to  what  is  actually  being  used  by  a  few, 
but  what  everybody  uses  ought  to  be 
known  and  on  record.  However,  even  if 
we  did  know  the  exact  amount  used 
annually  on  every  single  orchard,  on 
every  alfalfa  field,  on  every  potato  patch 
throughout  the  entire  State,  it  would  still 
be  a  legitimate  question  to  ask  how  much 
is  best.  It  would  be  well  for  every  irri- 
gator to  determine  how  much  is  used,  and 
then  how  much  this  can  be  economically 
reduced. 

If  we  limit  the  use  too  much,  smaller 
yields  will  result,  but  this  might  be  pos 
sible,  even  necessary  to  best  use,  for  a 
maximum  yield  i)er  unit  of  area  does  not 
always  imply  most  economical  use  of  the 
water,  as,  for  instance,  in  one  Utah  ex- 
periment 20  inches  of  water  produced  a 
yield  of  446  bushels  of  potatoes,  while 
increasing  the  water  to  40  inches  gave 
523  bushels.  It  was  evidently  not  best 
use  to  apply  the  second  20  inches  just  to 
get  the  additional  77  bushels,  when  it 
could  have  been  used  on  another  piece  of 
ground  to  produce  446  bushels,  or,  in 
other  words,  it  would  be  better  to  have 
every  acre  in  the  Yakima  valle  yyielding 
profitable  crops  than  only  half  of  the 
acreage  yielding  maximum  crops. 

Variation  for  Sou.  Character. — The 
time  will  never  come  when  we  can  arbi- 
trarily fix  the  duty  of  water  for  orchards 
or  other  crops  and  expect  it  to  apply 
everywhere.  It  is  i)ossible,  however,  to 
take  given  conditions  and  determine  the 
water  requirements  within  reasonable 
limits.  Present  knowledge  indicates  that 
on  deep,  fine  soil,  such  as  is  found  more 
or  less  generally  throughout  the  Yakima 
valley,  for  instance  above  the  Sunnyside 
canal,  24  inches  of  irragition  water,  or 
possibly  less,  will  produce  orchards,  as- 
suming that  waste  is  reduced  to  a  mini 
mum  by  careful  application  and  thor 
ough  cultivation. 

This  type  of  soil  will  hold  about  23 
per  cent  of  moisture,  or  19  inches  in  the 
first  four  feet.  Where  it  is  8,  10  or  pos- 
sibly 50  feet  deep,  as  is  not  uncommon, 
there  is  no  excuse  for  waste  of  water  by 
percolation  into  the  subsoil,  for  trees  are 
able  to  get  moisture  from  the  depth  of  8 
to  10  feet.  With  the  same  tyi)e  and  depth 
of  soil  at  Wenatchee  or  some  other  part 
of  the  State  having  a  greater  rainfall, 
less  irrigation  water  would  be  necessary- 
Now  if  the  soil  is  but  18  inches  to  3 
feet  deep,  as  we  will  find  it  in  some  sec- 
tions, or  coarser  in  texture,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  use  water  with  the  same  degree 
of  economy  as  on  the  fine  deep  soils,  for 
the  reason  that  a  larger  percentage  is 
lost  by  percolation  into  the  subsoil,  and 
more  by  evaporation  occasioned  by  the 
greater  frequency  of  irrigation  necessary. 
On  soils  of  this  kind,  humus  should  I)e 
added  by  every  possible  means  to  increase 
the  water-holding  capacity  if  for  no  other 
reason.  If  manure  is  not  available,  this 
means  cover  crops  in  the  orchard. 

More  Water  fob  Cover  Crops. — In  fact 
since  the  practice  of  growing  cover  crops 
is  coming  to  be  so  generally  adopted,  its 
influence  upon  the  water  requirements  of 
orchards  must  be  considered,  for  the  two 
crops  can  not  be  grown  on  the  same 
ground  at  the  same  time  without  requir- 
ing more  water  than  for  one.  To  grow 
one  ton  of  clover  hay  per  acre,  about  5 
inches  of  water  is  required,  allowing 
nothing  for  any  loss  by  percolation  or 
run-off;  alfalfa  needs  about  the  same.  So 
if  either  clover  or  alfalfa  is  to  be  grown 
with  the  trees,  5  inches  or  more  per  acre 
of  irrigation  water  will  have  to  be  added 
for  each  ton  of  dry  matter  produced.  In 


the  light  of  present  experience  it  is  un- 
wise not  to  make  provision  for  growing 
such  crops  to  some  extent  at  least  in  con- 
nection with  every  orchard  scheme. 


ORTH0 13"  NEUTRAL 
ARSENATE  OF  LEAD 


is  tile  slamlaril  ri'iiiedy  for  llif  cod- 
ling motli  and  leaf-eating  caterpillars. 
Arsenic  is  an  effective  stomach  poison 
for  insects,  but  must  be  so  combined  as 
not  to  go  into  solution  and  injure  the 
foliage. 

We  make  a  specialty  or  "Ortho  13  ' 
Neiitriil  .Arsenate  uf  Lead,  iM-liijt  tin- 
orlf;lniit<irN  uikI  Nolr  iiiiikcrH  ■>!'  Ortliii 
ArHeniite  uf  l.rnil,  the  uew.  all-Hupcr- 
MrdinK  preiuitT  <>f  loiul  Hprayn.  Tliis 
eonipmind  fully  iiuels  the  requirement.-; 
of  foliage  neutrality  and  insect  control. 
It  contains  approximately  13%  of 
ar.senic  oxide,  on  a  48%  water  basis. 
Tills  48'/<  paste  is  readily  mixed  witli 
water,  and  has  good  powers  of  suspen- 
sion. 

Ortlio  Arsenate  of  Lead,  the  latest  in- 
novation in  tills  branch  of  spray  knowl- 
edge, is  fully  endorsed  by  tlie  best  au- 
thorities, and  its  greatest  merit  is  tliis. 
that  it  can  be  used  freely  under  all  con- 
ditions, under  all  climates,  and  on  all 
kinds  of  foliage.  In  thewe  rexpectH  II 
ililVerH  from  nil  other  lirnuilH  upon  the 
iiiiirkot.  tvlil<*li  <'iinii4»t  lie  h<i  intecl.  It 
has  been  used  all  over  tlie  West  witli 
great  satisfaction,  and  its  use  is  con- 
stantl.v  growing  wider. 

"Ortho  13"  Arsenate  of  Lead  is  put 
up  in  superb  steel  containers  contain- 
ing .'),  10,  20,  and  ."lO  pounds  net,  of 
arsenate  of  load.  These  kegs  are  air 
and  water  tight,  and  there  is  no  danger 
of  evaporation  causing  the  material  to 
become  hard  and  unworkable.  We  make 
a  lilieral  allowance  for  the  return  of 
the  steel  containers,  and  stand  tlie 
freight,  thus  further  reducing  the  cost 
of  the  material  to  the  consumer. 

"Ortlio  13"  Arsenate  of  Iiea<l  is  put 
up  in  barrels  containing  from  tliree 
hundred  to  eigiit  liundred  pounds. 


CmiFORHIA  SPm- CHEMICAL  CO. 

WATSONVIllE,  CAllFOimiA 


Distributors  in  all  tlie  principal  fruit 
{^rowing  sections  of  the  West. 


BLACKBERRIES 

Tlii're  is  big  money  in  growing 
Giant  Himalaya  lilackbcrries. 

For  early,  plant  Early  Crandall. 

We  still  have  Grapevines,  Rhu- 
barb, Dewberries,  etc. 

Strawberry  Plants  All  Sold. 

Address  for  Prices 

G.  H,  HOPKINS  &  SON, 
Burbank,  Cal. 


Genuine  Florida  Sour  Orange 
Seed-Bed  Trees 

Extra  fine  one-year  stock — the  best  t' 
be  had.  He  sure  you  are  {jettin}?  the  gen- 
uine article.  If  you  will  send  your  orders 
in  now,  we  are  prepared  to  fill  tlieiii,  be 
they  large  or  small ;  but  order  early,  as 
the  sujipiy  is  limited. 

Three  thousand  line  large  two-year 
Valencias.    (!et  our  prices. 

SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES, 

K.  H.  DISBKOW,  IToprietor, 

R.  D.  1.  Pasadena.  Cal. 

Phones:  Main  949— Home  2.520. 


BERRY  PLANTS 

LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 

PASADENA,  CAL.  R.  F.  D. 


EUCALYPTUS 

Best  varieties,  large  well  rooted  plants. 
Some  balled  for  distant  shipment  at  trltllng 
extra  cost.  Large  lots  grown  by  contract 
Circular  Free. 

RIVERSIDE  NURSERY 
320  River  street.  Santa  Craz.  Cal. 

HENRY  SHAW 


Mr.  FARMER 

Give  Your  Soil  Food 


Soil  becomes  worn 
out  and  run  down 
the  same  as  human 
beinK.s.  Send  to- 
day for  our  KRKK 
Uooklet 


"THE  FARMER'S  FRIEND" 


It  f.. plains  how  to 
liuild  up  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  your 
land.  State  nature 
of  soil  and  what 
you  grow  and  we 
will  tell  you.  free 
of  charge,  the  class 
of  fertilizer  needed. 
Write  today. 


PACIFIC  GUANO  AND 
FERTILIZER  CO. 


310  Sanaoiue  St., 
Sfin  KranolHco. 


503  Central  Blda;.. 
I,UH  AniceleH. 


ALFALFA 
SEED 

Cheap  seed  is  dear  at  any  price,  but 
why  pay  hi^h  price  for  the  best? 
Write  for  our  price  and  sample,  stat- 
infj  (juantity  wanted. 

New  Seed  Catalog 

also 

Incubators  and  Poultry  Supplies 


West  Coast  Seed  House 

III,  113,  115  Winston  St 
LOS  ANQELES,  CALIFORNIA 


Ruehl- Wheeler 
Nursery 


FRUIT,  ORNAMENTAL 

AND 

CITRUS  TREES 


OFFICE  AND  SALES  YARD  : 
121  W.  San  Fernando  St. 

BOX  826 

NURSERIES : 
East  San  Jose  and  Edenvale, 
SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


HEMINGWAY'S  LEAD  ARSENATE 

THE  I'ERKKCT  PRODUCT 

Combines  the  highest  standard  of 
manufacture  with  chemical  and  physi- 
cal nualities  giving  sticking  power, 
miscibility  and  extremely  fine  division. 
It  meets  the  most  exacting  requirements 
of  the  modern  scientific  orchardist. 

HEMINGWAY'S    LEAD  ARSENATE 
fully   complies   with    the    new  federal 
law.     15%    Arsenic    Acid  guaranteed. 
Send  for  booklet  and  prices. 

Full  stoeks  oarrird  by 
C.  HE.\RY  SMITH,  Coant  Agent, 
24  Calirurnia  St.,  San  Franolsoo,  Cal. 
HEMIN(;\V.\Y'S  LONDON  I'l  IIPI.E  CO., 
I.TH.,  (l4-<m  Water  St..  .New  York. 


BULBS 

For  fall  and  winter  planting;  also  Flower 
Seeds  for  fall  sowing. 

NEW  CATALOGUE  j'lst  out;  send  for  a 
copy.  Now  Ih  the  time  to  novr  Pajmr'm 
Royal  Exhibition  Panay  Seed,  the  best 
strain  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Giant  Per- 
fection Stocka  and  Chrliitmaa  KlonerlnK 
Sweet  Peaii. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

SredMman  and  Nurseryman, 
MS  S.  Main  St.,  L«s  Anselea.  Cal. 
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LIKFRESH  YOUR  FRUITS 
AND  VEGETABLES 


To  the  Readers  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 

THE  CALIFORNIA  UKFRESH  CO. 

earnestly  invites  you  to  visit  its  demonstrating  plant 
and  bring  products  from  your  orchard  or  garden  to 
be  Likfreshed  free  of  charge. 

The  process  is  termed  LIKFRESHING  because  the  products  treated  contain  in  their  cell  structure  the  essential  oils,  acids, 
sugar,  and  other  constituent  elements  unimpaired  and  require  only  water  to  restore  them  to  their  original  appearance,  color  and 
flavor  when  cooked. 

FRUIT  GROWERS  OF  CALIFORNIA:  With  a  Likfreshing  plant  on  your  place  or  in  your  vicinity,  you  can  furnish  the 
markets  of  the  world  throughout  the  year  with  peaches  to  be  eaten  with  cream,  strawberries  for  short  cake  and  other  fresh  fruits 
without  refrigeration  or  cold  storage. 

VEGETABLE  GROWERS :  Think  of  being  able  to  market  all  over  the  world  throughout  the  year,  corn  on  the  cob,  string 
beans,  peas,  cauliflower,  asparagus,  etc..  with  freight  charges  greatly  reduced  and  with  canning  expense  and  danger  of  ptomaine 
poisoning  entirely  eliminated. 

A  LIKFRESHING  PLANT  IN  YOUR  COMMUNITY  means  the  conversion  of  your  perishables  into  staples  that  may  be 
marketed  anywhere  and  at  any  time. .  It  brings  the  market  of  the  world  to  your  door,  no  matter  how  remote  your  section  may  be. 

THE  ESSENTIAL  PARTS  OF  A  LIKFRESHING  PLANT.  (1)  The  drying  chambers  so  constructed  as  to  eliminate  the 
vertical  heat  rays  and  so  to  distribute  the  lateral  rays  as  to  greatly  hasten  the  evaporating  process.  (2)  The  Furnace  so  con- 
structed that  it  will  give  all  the  heat  required  with  only  one-sixth  the  fuel  necessary  for  an  ordinary  evaporating  plant,  with  heat 
and  air  supply  under  perfect  control  from  the  floor  on  which  drying  is  done.  ^ 

Plants  are  built  in  units  to  hold  200  (thirty-pound  capacity)  trays  and  averaging  one  ton  of  dried  product  in  24  hours. 
Cost  of  plant  is  nominal  and  cost  of  operating  is  less  than  evaporating  or  even  sun  drying. 

THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  OUR  PROCESS. — It  requires  less  time  and  less  expense.  Requires  little  sulphur  for  bleaching. 
Gives  more  dried  product  per  ton  of  green  product.   Superior  quality  of  product  in  every  respect. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  come  at  once  and  file  your  order  if  your  community  is  to  have  a  plant  for  this  season,  » 

If  we  fail  to  substantiate  any  claim  made  in  this  announcement,  we  will  pay  the  expense  of  your  trip. 

THE  WANN  COMPANY 

SELLING  AGENTS 

614-15  Union  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,        Oakland,  Gal. 

REFERENCE:    Wellman  Robbins  Mercantile  Agency,  Inc.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Demonstrating  Plant— Near  Shattuck  Hotel,  Berkeley,  Cal. 
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Agricultural  Engineer. 


SELECTING  A  CENTRIFUGAL 
PUMP. 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Ri'iiai.  Pbf.ss 
By  Mr.  C.  R.  Skssioxs. 

(Continued  From  Issue  of  March  2'>.) 

Before  a  centrifugal  pump  will  pump 
at  all,  it  must  be  full  of  water.  The 
runner  must  work  in  solid  water,  because 
the  entrance  of  even  a  small  quantity 
of  air  will  cause  the  pump  to  make  a 
rumbling  noise,  and  perhaps  lose  its 
priming.  A  pump  is  primed  by  filling 
it  full  of  water  and  excluding  the  air. 
This  is  done  practically  by  either  clos- 
ing the  suction  opening  with  a  foot  or 
check  valve,  and  simply  filling  the  pump 
through  the  discharge  pipe;  or  by  clos- 
ing the  discharge-opening  with  a  flap  or 
check  valve  and  pumping  out  the  air 
from  the  highest  point  in  the  shell, 
thereby  creating  a  vacuum  and  drawing 
the  water  through  the  suction  pipe.  Cir- 


PROFESSIONAL 
D  I  R  EX  T::b  R  Y 


civil  Md  lrri|atlon  Engineers,  Agriculturt.1  Engineers, 
Anomeys  of  Patent  Uw. 

YOUR  ENGINEER 
PROTECTS  YOU 

He     EMBODIES     in  SPECIFICATIONS 
what  you  XKEO,  CHOOSES  the  betit  that 
IM  OFFEKED,  and  SEES  that  you  GET  IT. 
Write  for  Circular. 


KERNS  "  SESSIONS 

ENGINEERS 

POSTAL  TELEGRAPH  BLDG., 
SAM  FRANCISCa,  CAL. 


CHARGES  FOR  SOIL  WORK 

Subject  to  Change  Witliout  Notice. 

Per  sample. 


Lime  (available  to  plants)  $1..50 

Magnesia  (available  to  plants)   1.50 

Potash    3.00 

Pho.sphoi  ic  Acid  (soluble  in  weak  acid)  1.50 

Nitric  Nitrogen   1.50 

Chlorine    1.50 

Adequacv  of  Humus   1.00 

Black  Alkali   1.50 


Worlv  done  in  tlie  order  or  reeeivlng;  tlie 
NaiiipleM. 

R.  H.  SNOWDEN, 
Cheniist  and  Soil  Enirineer. 
320  Stinison  Buiidin!;,  I.o.t  .%neeleH,  Cal. 
PliuneN  Main  tVi'i  and  A-8017. 


C.  A.  BODWELL,  Jr.  Mexican  &  S.  .'\mer. 

75  Sutter  St,  San  Francisco        Pro.iei  ts  Handled. 

CIVIL,  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

Specializes  on 
IRRIGATION— DRAINAGE— RECLAMATION 

Neglected  properties  put  on  paying  l>asis.  Man- 
agement for  absent  owners,  or  put  In  shape  to 
sell.  Ac(iuainted  with  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty values,  soils,  etc.   Surveys  .and  s\ibdlvibions. 

THE  PACIFIC  LABORATORIES 

Agricultural  Chemlsls 

Chemical  Analysis  and  Physical  ExamioatioD  oi 

Soil,  Food,  Fruit,  Grain,  Oil 

.  Aiphaltam,  Lime  and  Cement  Tests,  Water,  Etc. 
Surveying 

558  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO  ■ 


StfAMlS  &  MEANS 

A6RICUnURAL  ENfiWEERS 

Agricultural  Investigations,  Soil  Surveys, 
Irrigation,  Drainage,  Alkali  Keelamation. 

l/ieCHANICS'  INSTITUTE  BtDC.  SAN  FRUNCISCO,  CAL. 
J.  C.  PIERSO.X.  U.  \V.  PIKRSOIV. 

ENGINEERING  OFFICES 

PraetionI  Irrigation,  Reelaniatiun,  Drain- 
age, Potver  and  Water  Development.  PlanH 
made  and  Eatlmates  furnlabed. 

431  &  432  Ochsner  Bldg.     Sacramento.  Cal. 
Phone  Main  3825  R.  P.  O.  Box  77. 


eumstances  determine  which  of  these 
means  is  best  to  use.  When  the  head  is 
greater  than  forty  feet,  a  check  valve 
on  the  discharge  side  of  the  pump  is 
necessary  to  protect  the  shell  and  light 
suction  piping.  In  any  event,  the  valve, 
of  whatever  kind,  and  the  connecting 
piping  should  be  sufficiently  large  (cor- 
responding to  the  next  size  larger  iiump) 
so  that  losses  due  to  friction,  etc.,  shall 
be  a  minimum.  On  large  pumps  a  power 
priming  pump  or  a  steam  primer  is  used, 
but  when  the  pump  is  close  to  the  supply 
water  and  the  suction  piping  is  short 
and  tight,  the  necessary  vacuum  is  not 
great,  and  an  ordinary  hand-pump  does 
very  well  and  is  inexpensive. 

It  is  always  well  lo  use  as  large  suc- 
tion and  discharge  piping  as  is  consist- 
ent with  the  nature  of  the  work,  and 
unnecessarily  sharp  bends  and  quick 
changes  in  the  diameter  of*  the  piping 
must  be  avoided.  The  piping  should  be 
gradually  flared,  both  where  the  water 
enters  the  suction  and  where  it  leaves 
the  discharge-pipe.  When  the  lift  is 
small,  this  is  very  important. 

A  farmer  who  is  selecting  a  pump  for 
irrigating  is  concerned  with  how  high 
he  must  lift  a  certain  amount  of  water. 
This  is  his  lift.  If  we  add  to  this  lift 
an  amount  necessary  to  cover  the  loss 
occasioned  by  the  water  entering  the 
suction  pipe  (called  the  entrance  head) 
and  the  loss  due  to  frictional  resistance 
of  the  suction  and  discharge  piping, 
valves,  etc.  (called  the  friction  head), 
and  the  loss  due  to  the  energy  wasted 
in  the  discharge  water  (called  the  veloc- 
ity head),  then  we  will  have  what  the 
ininip  manufacturer  calls  his  total  head 
and  upon  which  he  bases  all  his  guar- 
antees. Total  head  is  not,  therefore,  the 
same  as  lift.  This  should  be  understood, 
because  the  total  head  is  generally  two 
or  three  feet  more  than  the  lift,  and 
where  there  is  much  discharge  pipe,  many 
feet  more.  A  manufacturer  measures 
this  total  head  by  means  of  a  vacuum 
gauge  on  the  suction-elbow  and  a  pres- 
sure gauge  on  the  discharge  of  the  pump, 
while  the  pump  is  delivering  the  speci- 
fied quantity  of  water.  If  the  discharge 
of  the  pump  is  throttled,  the  quantity 
delivered  will  be  decreased,  and  the  total 
head  will  be  increased,  so  that  unless  the 
water  is  measured  in  any  test  such  read 
ings  are  meaningless.  The  diameters  of 
the  pipes  where  these  readings  are  taken 
must  be  the  same  and  no  small  tubes  pro- 
jecting inside  and  bent  in  the  direction 
of  the  stream  in  the  case  of  the  vacuum 
gauge  and  against  the  stream  in  the 
case  of  the  pressure  gauge  (thus  increas- 
ing the  readings)  should  be  allowed. 

A  horizontal  pump  is  cheaper  and  more 
efficient  than  a  vertical  pump,  and  is 
always  used,  unless  the  water  to  be 
pumped  is  so  low  that  a  horizontal  pump 
cannot  be  placed  within  reach  without 
great  expense.  A  centrifugal  pump  must 
be  placed  within  20  or  25  feet  of  the 
water-supply.  With  a  long  suction  pipe 
and  a  high  vacuum,  the  chances  for  an 
air  leak  are  great,  so  that  the  closer 
the  pump  is  to  the  water,  the  more  nearly 
is  this  trouble  eliminated.  An  air  leak 
affects  the  efficiency  of  a  pump  very 
much,  and  in  this  is  an  answer  to  the 
question  so  often  asked,  "Will  a  centrifu- 
gal pump  suck  as  well  as  it  will  force 
water?"  Yes,  if  it  is  within  20  feet  of 
the  water-supply  and  the  suction  piping 
and  stuffing-box  are  tight. 

Centrifugal  pumps  are  fairly  reliable, 
and  liberal  guarantees  covering  material 
and  workmanship  are  usually  given.  A 
uniform  price-list  is  adopted  by  most 
pump  manufacturers,  and  the  discount  is 
at  present  about  35  to  40  per  cent  off. 
Catalogues  sent  out  by  the  local  pump 
people  contain  interesting  and  valuable 
tables  and  rules  for  figuring  total  head, 
horse-power,  etc.    Screwed    casing  and 


wrought-iron  pii)e  in  the  smaller  diam- 
eters and  galvanized  iron  ( riveted  and 
soldered),  and  riveted  sheet  iron  dipi)ed 
in  an  asphaltum  mixture  in  the  larger 
sizes  are  used  for  suction  and  discharge 
piping.  This  piping  can  nearly  always  be 
obtained  locally,  and  when  just  what  is 
wanted  is  known,  a  saving  can  be  effect- 
ed by  buying  it  separately  from  the  pump. 
The  pump  manufacturer  takes  moie  or 
less  of  a  risk  when  he  furnishes  this 
piping,  and  i)rotects  himself  by  as  much 
as  a  20  per  cent  margin  at  times.  This 
grows  out  of  the  fact  that  it  is  difficult 
to  get  exact  measurements  of  wells, 
ditches,  etc.,  unless  a  map  or  plan  of 
these  things  is  made  by  an  engineer  or 
man  sent  out  from  the  shop. 

Know  your  conditions  and  carefully 
plan  your  plant.  Select  a  conservatively 
rated  pump  having  a  runner  and  water- 
Ijassages  that  have  been  carefully  de- 
signed by  an  experienced  manufacturer. 


The  Milwaukee  Chain  Drive  Mower 

Smooth  Running,  Strong  and  Durable.  If 
you  cannot  find  it  at  your  dealers,  write  us 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO.,  Slochton,  Cal. 

Catalogues  mailed  on  request 


FARMERS  EDUCATIONAL  AND 
CO-OPERATIVE  UNION  OF  AMERICA 

All  that  Its  name  Implies.  An  up-to-date  farm- 
ers organization  extending  over  twenty-six 
States.  California  Ulvlson  now  well  established. 
Send  for  particulars  State  Secretary,  Farmers 
Union,  Box  68,  Imperial,  Cal. 


The  Vernon  Nursery 

A.  YARNELL.  Prop. 

Grower  of  Reliable  Nursery  Stock  of  all  kinds 
Deciduous  Fruit  Trees  of  all  varieties 

ASK  FOR  PRICES 

A.  YARNELL,  Prop 

4524  Central  Avenue,  LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 

Phone:  South  1105 


LARGEST  CITRUS  NURSERIES  IN  THE  WORLD 

Parties  contemplating  the  planting  of  citrus  groves  this  coming  spring 
will  do  well  to  send  for  our  prices  soon,  as  tjjere  will  evidently  a  a  shortage 
of  strictly  first  class  stock.  Write  today  for  particulars,  or.  better  still,  pay 
us  a  visit  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  show  you  just  what  we  have. 

Our  finely  illustrated  booklet,  "Citrus  Fruits,"  covering  the  industry 
from  the  seed  to  the  market,  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25c  in 
stamps. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAM  DIMAS,  CALIFORNIA 


REDUCED  PRICES  ON  EUCALYPTUS  TREES 

We  offer  a  large  stock  of  the  tree  that  made  San  Jose  famous — the  tree  of 
the  sudden  saw  log — the  tree  that  will  yield  you  an  income  as  long  as  time 
shall  last.  The  genuine  Blue  Eucalyptus;  also  the  red  gums  Rostrata  and 
Tereticornls. 

Roses,  Roses — all  the  leading  kinds.  Acacias,  Silk  Oaks.  Peppers,  Dracae- 
nas. Hedge  Plants.  Fruit  Trees.    Black  Walnut  Seedlings  cheap. 

Giant  Himalaya,  Loganberry.  Superlative  and  Yellow  Antwerp  Raspberries. 
The  "San  Francisco,"  a  veritable  giant  among  strawberries. 
Prices  right.    Lists-  mailed  free.    Correspondence  and  inspection  Invited. 
Wolesale  and  retail.    Write  and  see  if  we  are  not  a  LIVE  WIRE. 

H.4RDIIVG  NURSERY  COMPANY 

Corner  Chase  and  Alum  Rock  Ave.,  San  Jose,  California. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  COMPANY,  'TeunVAl"'' 

"Anchor"  Brand,  Velvet  Flowers  of  Sulphur;  "Volcano"  Rrand,  Sublimed  Flowers  of  .Sul- 
phur; "Tifler"  Brand,  Sublimed  Sulphur;  "BlamoDd  S"  lirand,  Retlued  Flour  Sulphur; 
"Frull"  Brand,  Powdered  S\ilphur,  Roll  or  .Stick,  Refined  Lump. 

A(iENTS  FOR  "Flcur  de  Soutre"  Kxtra  Fine  and  Eagle  Brand  Florl  dl  Zolfo  (for 
bleaching  and  spraying) . 

Refinery:  BORDEAUX.  FRANCE. 
Olflee-624  California  St..  above  Kearney.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIFORNIA 

Samples  and  Prices  on  Application.  Telephone:  Kearney  4837— iHomei  C6636. 
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The  Swineyard. 


SWINE  PLAGUE  AND  HOG 
CHOLERA. 

To  the  Editor:  I  wish  you  would  ex- 
plain through  your  paper  the  symptoms 
of  hog  cholera,  also  swine  plague.  There 
has  been  a  heavy  loss  of  hogs  in  this 
county  during  the  past  year.  Some  peo- 
ple claim  hog  cholera  was  the  cause,  and 
others  claim  that  swine  plague  was  caus- 
ing part  of  the  deaths.  If  you  would 
publish  a  course  of  treatment  for  these 
diseases,  you  would  be  doing  a  good 
work  for  the  community  which  has  many 
readers  of  your  valuable  paper. 

Woodbridge,  Cal.  N.  H. 

We  have  discussed  these  matters  from 
time  to  time  in  the  past,  but  repeat 
leading  points  for  the  benefit  of  newer 
subscribers.  Concerning  the  relations 
between  swine  plague  and  hog  cholera, 
it  can  only  be  said  that  the  differences 
which  were  formerly  held  to  exist  have 
been  disproved,  and  there  is  practically 
no  difference  between  the  diseases  from 
the  grower's  point  of  view,  and  the  pre- 
ventive method  by  immunizing  serum 
covers  all  phases  of  the  trouble.  The 
following  outline  of  symptoms,  etc.,  is 
by  Dr.  B.  F.  Knapp  of  the  Colorado  Ag- 
ricultural College: 

Symptoms. — All  cases  of  hog  cholera 
do  not  show  the  typical  symptoms.  Gen- 
erally two,  or  possibly  three,  hogs  ap- 
pear dumpish;  the  eyes  watery;  later 
the  lids  may  become  adherent.  There 
may  be  a  slight  discharge  from  the  nos- 
trils. In  the  course  of  a  week  or  ten 
days  these  hogs  go  off  their  feed  and  are 
attacked  by  diarrhea.  The  discharges 
from  the  bowels  vary  in  color  from  black 
to  grayish,  are  watery,  and  a  very  of- 
fensive odor.  They  now  appear  tucked 
up  in  the  flanks  and  possibly  thumping 
may  be  noted.  They  rapidly  become  thin 
in  flesh  and  finally  too  weak  to  move 
about,  crawl  under  some  straw  and  die. 
In  a  few  days  others  become  sick;  those 
that  were  first  attacked  now  begin  to 
die,  and  in  the  course  of  three  or  four 
weeks  most  of  the  herd  may  have  suc- 
cumbed to  the  malady  unless  remedial 
agents  are  administered  and  the  ravages 
of  the  disease  are  checked.  Pneumonia 
may  accompany  the  disease,  and  when 
it  is  present,  there  may  be  noted  accel- 
erated resi)iration  and  a  short  hacking 
cough. 

Autopsy. — There  may  be  noted  red  or 
purple  patches,  particularly  along  the 
belly  or  flanks;  this  is  particularly  no- 
ticed in  white-skinned  hogs.  The  ears 
may  become  inflamed  and  appear  red  and 
swollen.  When  the  hog  is  opened,  small 
hemorrhages  may  be  observed  on  the 
serous  membranes  or  linings  of  the 
thorax  and  abdominal  cavity.  Very  small 
hemorrhages  may  be  noted  in  the  kid- 
neys. The  lymph  glands  (kernels)  may 
show  hemorrhage  in  them.  When  the 
bones  are  cut  open,  the  softer,  spongy 
parts  may  appear  reddish  black,  due  to 
hemorrhages.  If  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines be  opened,  areas  in  the  stomach 
will  be  noted  bright  red.  This  is  an  area 
of  inflammation,  but  may  not  always  be 
present.  The  inflammation  may  affect 
only  a  part  of  the  stomach.  This  inflam- 
mation may  extend  into  the  intestines. 
If  the  colon  or  large  intestines  be 
opened,  there  may  be  found  ulcers  vary- 
ing in  diameter  up  to  one-half  inch. 
These  usually  appear  button-like  and  are 
hence  sometimes  called  button  ulcers. 

Treatmknt. — Intestinal  antiseptics  such 
as  sulpho-carbolate  compounds  have  been 
given  in  the  feed,  or  water  or  slop.  This 
no  doubt  aids  in  warding  off  the  cholera, 
but  our  experience  shows  that  this  kind 
of  treatment  has  no  curative  jiroperties. 

The  serum  treatment  is  the  only  sci 


entiflc  cure  for  hog  cholera.  Many  state 
experiment  stations  are  preparing  this 
serum.  Some  of  the  biological  houses 
have  also  taken  up  the  preparation  of 
the  serum,  but  the  demand  has  been  so 
heavy  this  year  that  many  herds  have 
suffered  the  usual  loss  when  attacked  by 
this  disease.  The  serum  could  not  be  ob- 
tained. The  future  should  see  an  en- 
largement of  these  plants  and  others  es- 
tablished at  experiment  stations,  as  the 
serum 'road  is  the  only  one  to  the  conser- 
vation of  the  pork  industry. 

California  Seuum  Distkiiuition. — A 
law  was  passed  by  the  legislature  last 
month  providing  for  the  manufacture 
and  distribution  of  immuninzing  serum 
in  California  which  it  is  expected  will 
receive  the  Governor's  signature  in  a  few 
days.  It  provides  for  the  manufacture 
and  distribution  of  the  serum  by  the  Vet- 
erinary Division  of  the  University  Ex- 
periment Station  at  Berkeley.  When  the 
law  is  signed,  we  shall  promptly  print 
its  i)rovisions  and  give  an  idea  of  when 
the  serum  will  be  available  for  distribu- 
tion. It  will  naturally  take  a  little  time 
to  get  the  work  under  way. 


The  Ornithologist. 


BIRD  RIGHTS  AND  WRONGS. 


To  the  Editor:  I  feel  flattered  that 
your  con esijondent,  "H.  O.,  Jr.,"  should 
have  referred  to  any  remarks  of  mine, 
however  much  he  may  differ  from  my 
views  on  the  bird  question,  economically 
considered.  There  is,  at  all  times,  a 
lot  of  excuse  for  indignation  and  resent- 
ment expressed  when  one  is  smarting 
under  the  recent  loss  of  some  succulent 
early  lettuce  or  peas,  or  berries,  or  of 
the  first  cherries  to  ripen;  but  I  would 
assure  "H.  O.,  Jr.,"  that  the  bird  is  no 
respecter  of  persons,  and  is,  apparently, 
utterly  void  of  gratitude  toward  those 
who  befriend  him. 

Birds  are  a  worse  pest,  your  corre- 
sijondent  thinks,  in  the  sequestered  nooks 
adjacent  to  the  large  valleys,  where,  he 
believes,  the  finest  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  raised.  This  may  be  so,  but  does 
any  practical  farmer  expect  to  make 
money  in  such  places?  He  must  get  his 
satisfaction  mainly  from  the  delights  of 
living  amidst  the  beauties  of  nature.  But 
I  would  not  admit  that  this  is  an  es- 
tablished fact,  because  it  is  from  the  San 
Joaquin  valley  that  so  much  lament  has 
come  owing  to  crop  losses  from  birds. 

"H.  O.,  Jr.,"  thinks  the  nurseryman  has 
a  mercenary  motive  in  wishing  birds  pro- 
tected, because  he  would  say,  "Buy  more 
berry  plants  so  you  will  have  enough." 
The  argument  is  rather  far-fetched,  and 
I  would  say,  in  reply,  that  the  nursery- 
man's losses  are  often  much  greater  than 
those  of  the  farmer  or  berry  grower.  As 
a  case  in  point,  within  the  last  few  weeks 
we  have  lost  almost  the  whole  crop  of 
some  extremely  valuable  sweet  peas 
which  we  hoped  to  have  introduced  next 
season.  This  notwithstanding  everything 
was  done  in  the  effort  to  so  cover  the 
I)lants  that  the  birds  could  not  get  to 
them.  They  would  squeeze  through  the 
lath  and  crawl  under,  with  dial)oli<uil 
shrewdness.  And  all  of  our  early  let- 
tuce was  eaten,  too! 

Apart  from  all  sentiment  al)out  the 
songbirds,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer 
to  the  conclusions  come  to  by  those' men 
appointed  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  investigate  and  report  on  the 
depredations  committed  hf  bia-dls  on  grow- 
ing crops,  and  the  comi)ensating  benefits 
by  reason  of  the  injurious  insects  de- 
stroyed by  them.  And  no  one  can  accuse 
these  scientific  investigators  of  giving 
way  to  sentiment. 

The  gentleman  from  the  secluded  glen 


in  Napn  county  forgets  that  if'  everyone 
had  the  right  to  destroy  as  many  as  he 
wished  of  his  special  feathered  enemies, 
there  soon  would  be  but  few  birds  left. 
Almost  every  bird  which  is  at  all  nu- 
merous is  the  bete  noir  of  some  farmer. 
For  generations  hawks  and  owls  have 
been  killed,  with  the  only  excuse  that 
they  sometimes  caught  a  chicken.  These 
birds  destroy  many  rodents  and  other 
"vermin,"  and,  doubtless,  they  aided  in 
preventing  too  rapid  multiplication  of 
small  birds,  such  a-s  sjjarrows,  linnets, 
etc. 

The  whole  question  should  be  consid- 
ered dispassionately,  and  I  do  not  think 
the  time  far  distant  when  the  control 
or  regulation  of  bird  life  will  be  deemed 
of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  fed- 
eral legislation. 

"H.  O.,  Jr.,"  would  have  the  farmer 
be  a  law  unto  himself  in  the  matter,  but 
what  would  happen  if  only  a  fence  sei)- 
arated  my  farm  from  his?  Words  fail 
me.  Leonard  Coates. 

Morgan  Hill,  Santa  Clara  county. 


Entomological, 


MORE  ABOUT  THE  THRIPS. 

To  the  Editor:  The  following  item 
recently  appeared  in  your  columns: 
"S.  W.  Forester,  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  who  has  been  study 
ing  pear  thrips  for  two  years,  has  re- 
turned from  Washington  and  will  carry 
on  his  investigations  at  Walnut  Creek, 
Contra  Costa  county."  Referring  to  this 
statement,  will  you  kindly  inform  me. 
if  Mr.  S.  W.  Forester  has  found  a  rem- 
edy to  destroy  the  pear  thrips  after  two 
years  study?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
fruit  growers  of  Sonoma  valley  have  foi' 
the  first  time,  the  past  week,  found 
cherry  buds  and  pears  alive  with  the 
thrips,  and  the  best  and  safest  remedy 
we  are  impatiently  waiting  to  apply  with 
spray  outfits.  Any  suggestion  or  infor- 
mation from  you  will  be  greatly  appre- 
ciated. Robt.  Hall. 

Sonoma. 

The  results  of  the  investigation  by 
the  United  States  entomologists  at  Wal- 
nut creek  and  at  San  Jose,  so  far  as 
commendation  of  remedies  go,  are  given 
in  detail  on  page  73  of  the  Pacific  Ritkal 
Press  of  January  28,  1911.  That  article 
gives  exactly  what  you  ask  for. 

,A  later  announcement  is  the  success 
of  the  combination  lime  and  carbolic 
spray  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Earl  Mor- 
ris, county  horticultural  commissioner  of 
Santa  Clara  county.  Mr.  C.  L.  Stowell, 
of  Sunnyvale,  writes  as  follows: 

The  results  obtained  from  this  spray 
were  far  greater  than  I  had  anticipated 
would  be  derived  from  any  spray  found 
during  the  present  season.  I  have  used 
it  on  prunes,  cherries,  and  pears,  and 
believe  that  a  fair  estimate  of  the  kill- 
ing would  amount  to  between  7.5  and  85 
per  cent.  There  has  been  no  injury  to 
the  buds  whatever,  and  I  anticipate 
bringing  all  of  my  trees  through  to  a 
good  blossom. 

I  sijrayed  a  block  of  Imperial  prunes 
for  J.  F.  Spaulding  with  most  satisfac- 
tory results.  C.  W.  Spalding  has  also 
been  using  the  same  si)ray  with  results 
equal  to  those  had  by  myself. 

My  mixture  has  been  three-quartei's  of 
a  gallon  of  crude  carl)olic  acid  and  90 
pounds  of  lime,  properly  slaked,  to  100 
gallons  of  water. 

Mr.  Morris  is  to  be  comi)limented  ui)on 
having  found  a  spray  so  thoroughly  effi- 
cient in  the  destruction  of  thrips. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


This  is  the  season  when  one  naturally 
thinks  of  irrigation,  and  many  are  now 
planning  to  put  in  a  i)umping  plant.  Be- 
foi'e  Inlying,  we  would  suggest  that,  you 
get  catalogues  from  the  Krogh  Manufac 
taring  Co.  of  this  city  if  you  want  one 


of  the  vertical  kind,  or  if  you  want  an 
electric  puini)  this  firm  has  a  good  one. 
Read  their  ad. 


The  Henry  Cowell  Lime  and  Cement 
Co.  of  San  Francisco,  one  of  the  largest 
concerns  on  the  Coast,  is  asking  for  your 
patronage  in  this  issue  of  the  Rural 
Press.  Whether  you  want  cement  for  any 
service,  or  lime  for  building  or  for  spray- 
ing and  whitewashing,  this  firm  can  fill 
your  orders.    Prices  gladly  given. 

The  New-ell  Mathews  Company,  one  of 
the  old  substantial  implement  houses  of 
Los  Angeles,  has  recently  established  a 
blanch  at  Stockton,  and  asks  your  pat- 
ronage through  our  columns.  See  their 
advertisement  elsewhere. 


The  Wann  Company,  selling  agents,  re- 
liort  a  large  number  of  inquiries  as  to 
the  merits  of  the  Likfresh  fruit  and  vege- 
table drying  plant.  The  method  of  this 
machine  is  so  revolutionizing  and  results 
so  startling  that  it  is  worth  the  time  to 
look  into  its  merits. 


Warranted  to  Give  SatMactlon. 

GombauH's 

Gausttc  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Sate,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  sliin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle, 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc..  It  js  invaluable 
T.;very  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  Is 
Warranted  to  give  BatlBl'action.  Price  $1,50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
its  use.  OTSend  for  descriptive  circular*!, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0 


"AMERICAN" 


DEEP  WELL 
PUMPS 
DELIVER 
MORE 
WATER 

WITH 

LESS  POWER 


NO  PIT 

No  Pulling:  of 
Pipe  Column 


Write  for 
CATALOG 
No.  110-P 

Describing: 

AMERICAN 

Sing:le  Ball 
Valve  and 
Double  Acting: 
Cylinders 


PUMPS  FOR 

EVERY 
PURPOSE 


California  Hydraulic  Engineering  &  Supply  Co. 

70  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


Aitril  S.  lf)ll 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy. 


EXTRA  FEED  FOR  DAIRY 
COWS. 


To  the  Editor:  To  attempt  to  tell 
every  dairyman  just  what  to  plant  to  sup- 
plement his  cow  feed  in  times  of  short 
age,  would  for  an  area  as  large  and  a 
climate  as  varied  as  that  covered  by  this 
paper,  be  a  thankless  and  perhaps  a 
hopeless  ta^k.  Therefore,  leaving  to  each 
cow  keeper  the  task  of  selecting  that 
special  kind  of  food  or  feeds  best  suited 
to  his  own  locality  and  climatic  condi- 
tions, I  shall  try  and  confine  this  paper 
to  an  attempt  to  show  that  the  profitable 
dairy  cow  must  eat  large  quantities  of 
inilk-producing  food,  not  only  in  spring 
when  pastures  are  green  and  flush,  but 
for  practically  365  days  in  the  year. 

Some  may  say  .300  days  is  as  long  as 
any  cow  should  be  milked.  Granted — 
as  far  as  the  average  cow  is  concerned: 
but  if  she  goes  without  eating,  or  even 
on  a  starvation  ration  for  the  two  or  more 
months  in  which  she  is  supposed  to  be 
resting,  your  cream  checks  may  disap- 
point you.  The  feed  of  the  dry  cow  may 
be  varied  a  little  in  quality,  but  she 
should  certainly  be  well  fed;  for,  with 
more  than  one  living  organism  to  be 
nourished  through  her  one  mouth,  she 
certainly  needs  plenty  of  good  food:  and 
if  she  is  the  right  kind  of  a  cow  she 
will  i)rove  herself  to  be  the  surest  kind 
of  a  savings  bank  for  any  extra  feed  that 
you  may  trust  to  her  keeping.  As  to 
just  how  long  a  cow  should  rest  between 
her  lactation  periods,  it  should  depend 
largely  upon  the  cow;  but  there  should 
be  no  half-way  business  about  it.  That 
is.  she  should  give  a  paying  quantity  of 
milk  nearly  up  to  the  time  she  is  dried 
off.  The  most  profitable  cows  are  the 
stayers. 

QfiiTKR.s  AND  Stayers. — A  cow  may 
post  as  a  "fill-pail"  for  three  or  four 
months,  but  if  she  runs  in  the  dry-cow 
herd  the  rest  of  the  year,  her  cream  will 
never  pay  many  store  bills,  nor  pay  that 
mortgage,  which  seems  to  be  sometimes 
recorded  here  in  California  as  well  as  in 
other  and  less  favored  States.  But  if 
a  cow  is  to  be  a  "stayer"  her  feeder  must 
be  a  stayer,  too,  and  give  her  all  the 
feed  she  can  utilize,  at  all  times. 

TiiK  Feki)  Rkqi  ikku. — At  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition  at  St.  Louis,  a  few 
years  ago,  several  herds  of  cows  were  fed 
and  tested  in  what  is  often  called  "the 
battle  of  the  breeds",  with  the  result  that, 
since  then,  every  one  of  the  breeds  reji- 
resented  there — and  some  that  were  not — 
have  claimed  the  world's  championship. 
In  this  long  contest  both  feed  and  pro- 
duct were  weighed,  and  the  reports  show- 
that  the  amount  of  feed  consumed  by  each 
cow  in  that  test  was  more  than  double 
the  amount  fed  to  the  average  cow  on 
the  average  farm.  Probably  something 
similar  may  be  pulled  off  at  our  greater 
exposition  at  San  Francisco  in  1915.  At 
any  rate.  I  hope  so;  and  when  it  comes, 
though  I  may  not  be  there  to  see  it, 
I  venture  to  predict  that  those  who  do 
see  it  will  open  their  eyes  at  the  size 
of  the  "grubstake"  which  those  cows  will 
put  out  of  sight,  at  least  in  the  shape 
in  which  they  receive  it,  though  it  may 
show  up  later  in  milk  and  what  may  be 
made  from  it.  Again,  likening  a  cow  to 
a  bank;  and  a  good  cow  is  a  very  safe 
and  sure  one,  with  just  this  difference; 
While  the  regular  bank  may  sometimes 
pay  a  check  which  overdraws  the  ac- 
count, trusting  that  it  will  be  made  good 
later,  the  cow  never  does.  I'nder  her 
system  of  bookkeeping,  you  can  check  out 
in  milk  just  in  proportion  to  what  you 
deposit  in  feed — and  nothing  more.  Be 


HALLS  SQUIRREL  POISON 


READ  THIS 


('lipping  from  S.  F.  Chronicle,  Keb.  2;"),  1910. 


IS  NOT  THE  ORDINARY  KIND 

This  is  a  poi.soii  prepared  l)y  .special  macliinery,  with  a 
hard,  sweet  coating,  sintjularly  attraetive  to  the  animal,  and  is 

A  Remarkably  Efficient  Exterminator 

sold  and  used  successfully  for  20  year.s.     It  is  no  ex|)eriment. 

The  most  ei-ononiieal  to  use,  because  the  most  certain. 
TIME  SAVED  LABOR  SAVED  MONEY  SAVED 

Don't  waste  time  and  money  li.v  tryinfj  new  exterminators. 

HALL'S  INSURES  RESULTS 

Sold  by  Druggists  and  General  Merchandi.>^e  Stores. 

DISTRIBUTOR.'*  : 

Langley  &  Michaels  Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


100  SHORT-HORN  BULLS 


KING  EDWARD'S 
GET 
Won  32  Prizes 
at 

State  Fair 
Sacramento 
1910 


IN  SINGLE  OR  CARLOAD  LOTS 

These  Bulls  are  range  bred  and  sired  by  calves 
of  King  Edward,  Ilillcrest  Hero,  and  other  prize 
bulls.    For  furtlier  particulars  write  to 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE 
Davis,      -      -      -      -  Cal. 


15  Imported,  Thoroughbred  Short-Horn  45  Imported,  Shropshire  Yearling 

BULLS  RAIVIS 

All  Registered  All  Registered 

Few  Choice  Young  Poland-China 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES 


ROSELAWN  STOCK  FARM,  T.  B.  Gibson,  Owner 

WOODLAND,  VOLO  COUKTV.  CAl. 


F»patt*s  Animal  and  xne  best 
Poultry  Regulators  <»"  tn«»icet 


G  &  S  AXLE  GREASE— 30  years  of  satisfaction. 
N  &  L  AXLE  GREASE — for  60  years  inconstant  use. 

THE  ONLY  PEKFCCT  LVBBICANTS 

Use  only  one-fourth  of  what  you  would  use  of  any  other. 

WHITXIER    COBURN  CO., 

  San  Francisco  IVIanufacturers 


AGENTS  WEATHERPROOF  COMF»0  ROOp-IIMG 
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ASK    ^DUK   DEALER  FOR 

EL  DORADO  COCOAIMUT  OIL  CAKE 

CHICKENS    AND    JVIILK  COWS 

Cheapest  Food  In  the  Market  to-day.     If  your  dealer  doeen't  carry  it, 

A  DDRESS 

EL   DORADO   OIL  WORKS 

149  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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DIXON  IRON  WORKS. 


THE  IMPERIAL 
LAND  GRADER 

The  only  grader  and  scraper  com- 
bined that  moves  earth  and  levels  the 
ground  perfectly  and  with  ease. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  MACHINERY 
REPAIRS  ON  SHORT  NOTICE. 


DIXON.  CAL. 
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J3JE  READY 

Fon 
EMERGENCIES. 

LINIMENT 

5M0ULD  BE  IH EVERY  HOME 
ASA  SAFC-GUARDACAINST 
i-^  ^^"^  THUOAT.  SWELLINGS. 
\'°t,i7S'_]  SPRAINS.  RHEUMATISM. 
Ni:URAL6IA,  STIFF  JOINTS,  LAMBNESS. 
STOMACH  CRAMPS.  DIARRHOEA  .  Etc. 

THE  STOCKMAN  5  STAND  BY 
/OR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


46  f  PROTEIN  and  10 9^  FAT 
Cows,  Calves,  Poultry 

ALL  FARM  ANIMALS 

Hislily  recoinmended  by  all  authori- 
ties.    The   U.   S.   Agricultural  Depart- 
ment says:    "It  is  almost  without  an 
equal  as  a  concentrated  feed." 
Sold  by  DcalrrH,    Ank  for  Literature. 
PACIKIC  on,  MILLS,  SEATTLE. 


Self  -  Regulating 


STRENGTH 

DURABILITY 

ECONOMY 

.Mail  orders  a  specialty. 

Catalog  with  Factory  Prices  free. 


CALIFORNIA  ANCHOR  FENCE  CO. 

822  East  Main  St.. 
STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA 


TULARE   LAKE  STOCK  FARM. 

REGISTERED 

Jacks  and  Jennets  For  Sale. 

We  breed  the  iiest.   Uon't  write— come  and  Wee. 
We  can  show  you. 

tJAS.  W.  IVIcCORD, 

Hanford.  Cal. 

Blake,  Moflitt  S  Towne 

DMitn  In  1400  FOIIKTH  ST..SAN  FKANCISCO 
PAPliB  Ulake,  Moffltt  <ft  Towne,  boa  Angetea 
rnrnn  Biake.  MoF»ii4  0a  Portumd,  oregoo 
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honest  with  her,  and  she  will  be  so  with 
yon. 

Ai.FALKA. — In  the  above-mentioned  cow 
tests  both  hay  and  ground  meal  from  this 
grand  legume  were  fed  with  the  best  of 
results;  while  nfearly  all  of  the  Experi- 
ment Stations,  both  before  and  since  that 
time,  have  shown  the  great  value  of  al- 
falfa hay  as  a  feed  for  milch  cows.  For 
the  successful  production  of  milk,  a  cow 
should  be  supplied  with  a  large  amount 
of  protein,  which  is  essential  both  for 
bodily  maintenance  and  milk.  The  car- 
bohydrates (starchy  matter)  as  well  as 
some  fat  are  also  needed  to  form  what  is 
usually  termed  a  balanced  ration;  but  as 
early-cut  alfalfa  hay,  cured  beneath  the 
cloudless  skies  so  prevalent  over  the 
greater  part  of  this  State,  supplies  at 
least  some  of  both  of  these  elements  in 
some  degree,  it  seems  better,  in  all  parts 
where  it  can  be  cheaply  produced,  to  feed 
enough  more  of  this  hay  so  that  the  ex- 
cess of  protein  will  nearly  or  quite  make 
up  sufficient  of  the  other  elements  needed 
to  properly  balance  the  ration  and  rightly 
nourish  the  cow.  So  in  most  of  the  local- 
ities where  alfalfa  is  so  successfully 
raised,  many  of  the  most  practical  dairy- 
men feed  alfalfa  hay  for  3G5  days  in  the 
year,  and  claim  that  there  is  a  larger 
margin  of  clear  profit  in  this  manner  of 
feeding  than  in  any  other.  One  old  and 
very  intelligent  man  who  has  fed  cows  in 
Dakota  and  Kansas,  assured  me  that  he 
got  better  results  here  in  the  San  Joa- 
quin valley  by  feeding  alfalfa  alone,  than 
he  used  to  get  by  feeding  hay,  corn,  and 
wheat  bran  back  Bast,  though  these  three 
feeds  are  claimed  to  form  an  ideal  bal- 
anced ration.  Prom  the  size  of  the  cream 
checks  he  showed  me,  as  well  as  from 
the  condition  of  his  cows,  I  could  not 
dispute  him  in  the  least. 

Thk  Silo. — In  nearly  all  of  the  dairy 
regions  of  the  East  this  very  useful  struc- 
ture is  used  by  many  progressive  dairy- 
men, not  only  to  store  up  feed  for  the 
long  cold  winters  of  those  regions,  but 
also  to  supply  a  succulent  feed  with  which 
to  eke  out  the  short  pasture  of  the  late 
summer  and  fall.  In  some  localities  where 
the  high  price  of  land  has  made  the  pas- 
turing of  cows  unprofitable,  they  are  fed 
in  yards  or  barns,  either  with  some  green 
crop  which  is  cut  as  needed,  or  with 
siloed  corn.  Two  or  more  silos  are  built, 
so  that  one  can  be  fed  from  while  others 
are  being  filled  up,  corn  being  the  crop 
most  generally  and  profitably  used  for 
this  purpose. 

Now,  whether  the  silo  will  ever  become 
a  profitable  part  of  a  California  dairy- 
farm  outfit  depends  almost  entirely  upon 
the  locality.  At  any  place  where  Indian 
corn  can  be  successfully  raised  the  silo 
should  pa.y  well,  as  good  corn  ensilage, 
supplemented  with  alfalfa  hay  such  as  can 
be  produced  or  bought  in  most  parts  of 
the  State,  forms  almost  an  exact  balanced 
ration  on  which  the  right  kind  of  a  cow 
should  just  do  her  best — provided,  always, 
that  she  is  kept  dry  and  comfortable.  And 
even  where  alfalfa  is  practically  all  the 
crop  that  is  raised,  it  would  seem  that  a 
silo  could  be  very  profitably  used  for  stor- 
ing the  first  cutting,  which  sometimes  con- 
tains more  or  less  weeds,  and  the  curing 
of  it  as  hay  is  often  very  difficult  at  that 
time  on  account  of  the  late  spring  rains. 
Broadly  speaking,  the  advantages  of  the 
silo  lie  in  the  fact  that  a  small  roof  and 
a  comparatively  cheap  building  will  store 
a  large  amount  of  feed.  Even  if  the 
alfalfa  hay  is  properly  cured,  it  seems 
wasteful  to  stack  it  and  leave  it  exposed 
to  the  winter  rains,  and  unless  the  hay  is 
baled  quite  a  large  barn  will  be  required 
for  holding  the  crop  on  even  40  acres  of 
irrigated  land  in  any  of  our  best  valleys. 
But  whatever  plan  may  be  tried  for  sup- 
plying feed  to  the  dairy  cow,  rest  assured 
of  this  one  important  fact,  no  cow  will 
give  much  milk  without  feed,  and,  gen- 


erally speaking,  the  more  of  the  right 
kind  of  feed  you  can  .i^et  a  cow  to  eat,  the 
greater  your  profits  will  be.  Do  not  for  a 
moment  think  you  can  get  rich  by  steal- 
ing feed  from  your  cows.  A  certain,  or 
possibly  an  uncertain,  amount  of  food  is 
required  to  keep  up  all  animal  life.  The 
cow  may  live  for  a  time  on  a  very  small 
ration,  or  none  at  all,  but  to  produce  milk 
she  must  have  more  than  a  mere  mainten- 
ance ration;  and,  in  a  broad  way,  the 
more  good  feed  she  can  be  induced  to  eat 
the  more  milk  she  can  and  probably  will 
produce.  Therefore  it  is  very  important 
that  the  cow's  appetite  be  catered  to  just 
as  much  as  possible,  and  that  she  has  the 
foods  which  she  most  desires  and  relishes 
best,  and  in  this  way  she  may  be  coaxed 
to  eat,  for  if  she  is  the  right  kind  of  a 
cow,  the  more  she  eats  the  more  milk  she 
will  give.  And  even  if  she  is  of  the  beef 
type  and  inclines  to  put  this  surplus  feed 
on  her  back  instead  of  in  the  pail,  the 
butcher  will  cast  longing  eyes  on  her  that 
much  sooner,  and  thus  give  her  owner  a 
chance  to  dispose  of  her  and  replace  her 
with  a  better  one,  which  can  hardly  be 
done  with  cows  that  are  low  in  flesh. 

Here  comes  in  the  great  benefit  of 
weighing  and  testing  the  milk  of  each  and 
every  cow  in  the  herd;  something  that 
all  cow-keepers  should  do;  and  if  he  once 
gets  in  the  habit  of  doing  this  he  will 
very  seldom  go  back  to  the  old  blindfold 
way  of  not  knowing  which  are  the  payers 
and  which  the  deadbeats. 

N.  S.  PitKNCII. 

Oakdale,  Cal. 


Cutter's  Antlirax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  ol 
California  stockmen  because  they  give 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  oui 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

p.  0.  Box  257,  BERKELEY.  CAL. 


MACABEE  COPHER  TRAP 


Small,  simple,  sure.  At  all  dealers.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  handle  same,  send  20  cents  in 
stamps  and  mention  your  dealer's  name  and 
get  sample  by  mail,  postage  paid,  at  special 
rates.   Manufactured  by 

Z.  A.  MACABEE,  Los  Gatos,  Cal 


HARNESF 
SADDLEb 
HORSE 
COLLARS 


They  Last  Longer 

The  only  sure  way  to  get  a  HOME 
Industry  Harness  is  to  look  for  the  Hercules  stamp. 
Made  by  W.  DAVIS  &  SONS,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Your  Dealer  has  our  Catalogue 


REDWOOD  TANKS 

Direct  to  consumer.  can  save  you  from  lOt 
to  20%.  A  large  stock  on  hand.  Quick  delivery. 
Egg  cases,  Eucalyptus  Nursery  Boxes-  Fruit 
Boxes  and  Trays  o  all  kinds. 

R.   F  WILSON 
Telephone  2957  Stockton.  Cal. 
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)WITTE  ENGINES^ 


GAS  -  GASOLINE  —  DISTILLATE 

Cheapest  of  all  powe  rs.  One  cent  .iverage  cost 
per  horse  power  per  hour.   Nolliing  can  equal. 

FIVE  YEAR 
GUARANTEE 
We  buildallsizes.  Hop- 
per jacket  or  water  tank 
CoolinK.  Indncenients 
to  introduce  in  new 
calities.     Write  stating 
size  and  style  wanted. 

WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

1607  Oakland  Ave..  Kangag  City ,  Mo. 


They  give 


On  having  sufficient  water  depends  the  success  of  your 
crops.    On  the  success  of  your  crops— your  living. 

You  can't  always  be  sure  of  enough  rain — but  if  you  have 
a  creek,  pond,  slough,  or  other  source  of  water  supply  you  can 
hitch  it  up  to  an  I  H  C  Gasoline  Engine  and  pump  the  water 
where  and  when  you  need  it.   The  cost  is  slight — the  results  sure. 

Gasoline  Engines 

are  the  most  economical,  efficient  power  known  for  pumping 
water  and  doing  other  farm  work. 

They  are  simple — strong,  and  easily  operated, 
more  power  with  less  gasoline  consumption  than 
any  other  engine. 

It's  easy  to  get  just  the  right  engine  for  your 
particular  needs  because  they  are  made  in  all  styles 
and  sizes — 1  to  45-H.  P.;  vertical  or  horizontal — 
stationary,  portable,  or  traction. 

Call  on  the  I  H  C  local  dealer,  tell  him  of  the 
work  you  want  to  do  and  let  him  show  you  the  one 
for  your  needs.    If  you  have  feed  to  grind,  milk  to 
separate,  wood  to  saw,  fanning  mill  to  operate,  an 
engine  from  this  line  will  meet  your  needs.  Remem- 
ber— the  efficiency  of  I  H  C  Gasoline  Engines  has 
been  proved  by  years  of  service — they  are  backed 
by  a  company  that  has  a  reputation  to  maintain 
and  could  not  afford  to  put  out  any  ma- 
chine that  is  not  dependable. 

U  you  want  the  I  H   C  Gasoline 
Engine  Catalogue  to  aid  yon  in  5  our  se- 
lection, ask  the  I  H  C  local  dealer  for 
it,  or,  write  the  nearest  branch  liouse. 
WESTERN    BRANCH  HOUSES:  Denver, 
Col.;     Helena,   Mont.;     Portland,  Ore.; 
Spokane,  Wash.;   Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.; 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 
OF  AMERICA 

(Incorporated) 
Chicago  USA 


I  H  C 
Service  Bureau 

The  purpose  of 
this  Bureau  is  to 
furnish  farmers 
with  information 
on  better  farminjj. 
If  you  have  any 
worthy  Question 
concerning  soils, 
crops,  pests,  ferti- 
lizer, etc.,  write  to 
the  I  H  C  Service 
Bureau,  and  learn 
what  our  experts 
and  others  have 
found  out  concern- 
ing those  subjects. 


GIVE  THE 
POMONA  PATENT 
PRESSURE  GATE 
A  TRIAL. 

No  rubber  or  nootlen  fnoliig 
to  rot  or  wear  out.  Abso- 
lutely «ater  t  I  li  t  tv  h  e  n 
c'lo.sed.  Loekiii^  iiiei'liaiiiMiii  la 
liroteoteil  aK'aiuNt  ru.st  or  v\oi^~ 
Siati  with  sand  or  dirt.  Sim- 
ple in  vou.stru<-ti»u.  Clioap  in 
price  and  as  dural>le  um  Muliil 
ir4»n. 

THE  LOCKIIVG  I>EVICE3 
In  tlie  siinple.st  made,  merely 
a  taprrinK'  .screw  «itli  split 
tnperiuK'  nut  soeliot.  It  loeliM 
the  eo\er  in  an.v  desired  posi- 
tion or  ioelv.s  tlie  faecs,  inali- 
inis-  an  .\ H.SOLirTIOLY  WATER 
TIGHT  JOIIVT. 

TWO  KOOT  HANDLE  EUR- 
N  I  S  H  E  I)  \V  I  T  II  EVERY 
PRESSURE  (;.\'I'i<:  FRICE. 

ALSO  A  I'lILL  LIMI<;  <>E 
CIRCI  L/VR  VALVI'.S  K«)R  <)R- 
(HARI)  AM)  A  LEA  Li"  A  IR- 
RKiATIOX  ('  A  R  It  I  I>  I  IV 
STOCIv. 

Write  for  deserliiti^e  eireu- 
iar  and  price  list. 


POMONA  MFG.  CO. 

POMONA,  CAL. 


WESTERN  PIPE  AND  STEEL  CO. 


FOR  TOWN  WATER  WORKS 

HYDRAULIC,  IRRIGATION  AND  POWER  PLANTS,  WELL  PIPE.  ETC. 


ALL  SIZES. 


OFFICE.        MARKET  ST. 
Water  and  Oil  Tanks— all  sizes. 


WORKS  AT  RICHMOND,  CAL. 
Sheet  Metal  Work  of  All  UeBcrlptloa. 
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SHORT-HORN  SUPREMACY. 

(C'otitiriued  From  Paf/t  -MU.) 

hand  the  material  is  now  widely  sijread 
and  is  under  suc'h  diverse  conditions  as 
to  facilitate  breeding  with  more  or  less 
consanguinity  to  advantage." 

Mr.  F.  H.  Brown  of  St.  Paul,  whose 
Short-horn  faith  is  well  known  in  Cali- 
fornia, when  president  of  the  American 
Short-horn  Breeders'  Association,  made 
an  address  on  Short-horn  exiiansion 
which  has  some  Interesting  local  bear- 
ing: "How  about  the  future  for  Short- 
horns? Some  of  you  may  say  we  are 
going  to  fill  up  with  Short-horns  and 
there  will  be  no  room  for  more.  Look  at 
our  United  States;  look  at  our  Western 
range  of  country  that  is  yet  unoccupied — 
Colorado.  Nevada,  Montana,  California, 
if  you  please;  look  at  the  South,  though 
that  is  a  small  field;  and  look  at  the  Re- 
public of  Mexico.  There  is  a  good  big 
field.  You  may  say  that  will  soon  be  sup- 
plied. Grant  it,  if  you  please:  but  have 
you  thought  of  the  opening  of  the  Panama 


implant  size  and  quality  upon  the  in- 
fpi  ior  stock  of  Asia  as  it  has  set  the  pace 
for  similar  improvement  in  America. 


DAIRY  NOTES. 


Several  dairy  ranchers  on  the  Salinas 
river  have  been  selling  off  part  of  their 
cows,  owing  to  being  unable  to  keep  them 
since  the  late  floods.  Good  cows  are 
bringing  them  $60  per  head. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Evans,  who  owns  a  dairy 
ranch  near  Ceres,  has  purchased  the 
famous  Holstein  cow,  Escudo  de  Kol, 
formerly  owned  by  W.  O.  Dale  of  Salida. 
This  cow  has  been  producing  .S9i-_.  pounds 
of  milk  daily. 

Tulare  county  dairymen  have  asked 
that  a  dairy  and  creamery  inspector  be 
appointed  and  paid  by  the  county.  They 
contend  that  the  dairy  industry  is  im- 
portant enough  to  justify  as  much  at- 
tention as  the  fruit  interests. 

After  being  in  running  condition  for 
a  week,  the  new  condensed-milk  plant 
at  Corcoran  is  sending  out  600  gallons 
of  cream  and  condensed  milk  daily.  The 


Pure  Bred  Short-Horn  Steer:  Champion  2  Year  Old,  Cal.  State  Fair,  1909; 
Weight  1600  lbs;  Bred  by  T.  B.  Gibson,  Woodland. 


Canal  and  what  it  is  going  to  bring  to 
our  door  when  this  country  is  filled  ui)? 
By  the  time  the  Panama  Canal  is  opened, 
we  will  take  it  for  granted  that  we  are 
going  to  be  i)retty  well  supplied,  but  we 
will  be  only  slarlin.g  on  the  road  at  that 
time.  The  opening  of  that  canal  will 
bring  to  our  market  a  strip  of  country  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  5000  miles  in  length, 
including  an  area  of  some  9,000,000  square 
miles,  containing  today  some  20  small  re- 
publics, inhabited  today  by  a  population 
of  about  70,000,000  people — almost  as 
large  as  the  United  States — and  all  un- 
occupied by  any  of  the  improved  breeds 
of  cattle,  or  virtually  so.  The  only  part 
of  that  whole  coast  of  Mexican.  South 
American  and  Central  American  country 
that  has  been  improved  with  Short-horn 
cattle  is  the  Argentine.  They  have  been 
improving  their  stock  down  there  for 
quite  a  number  of  years,  largely  with 
Short-horns." 

It  will  of  course  interest  California 
breeders  to  note  the  complacency  with 
which  the  Short-horn  breeders  of  the 
central  West  take  to  themselves  the  west 
country  of  South  America  opened  to  them 
by  the  Panama  Canal.  Of  course  south- 
ern activity  will  also  stimulate  produc- 
tion in  California  and  those  who  start 
now  with  good  foundation  stock  will  have 
something  good  to  trade  in  when  the  time 
comes.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Orient. 
China  and  .Tapan  should  draw  breeding 
stock  from  the  coast  much  more  freely 
than  they  have  hitherto  if  they  can  find 
what  they  want  here.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Short-horn  will 


dairies  around  Corcoran  are  now  pro- 
ducing nearly  40,000  jmunds  of  milk 
daily,  and  the  herds  are  constantly  in 
creasing. 

W.  R.  Whitconib,  of  San  Francisco, 
who  recently  secured  a  large  dairy  ranch 
in  Fresno  county,  is  reported  to  be  look- 
ing for  a  large  acreage  in  Butte  county 
to  be  used  for  dairying  purposes. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 


The  Imperial  valley  is  becoming  a 
heavy  stock  ship|)ing  section.  Until  re- 
cently stock  was  all  going  into  the  val 
ley,  but  last  week  there  were  shipped 
from  one  station,  Brawley,  six  cars  of 
steers,  eight  cars  of  sheep,  and  one  car 
of  hogs. 

B.  W.  Jennings,  of  Visalia,  received  a 
shipment  of  fine  mules  from  Missouri  last 
week. 

The  Maxon  Nowlin  Company,  which 
recently  secured  160  acres  of  land  west 
of  El  Centre,  is  putting  the  place  in 
shape  to  raise  fine  cattle,  horses,  and 
hogs. 

W.  E.  Mulick,  of  Willows,  on  February 
15,  sold  to  H.  P.  Slocum  of  Blair.  Neb., 
eight  head  of  thoroughbred  Holstein 
yearling  heifers  for  $200  per  head,  the 
highest  price  ever  paid  in  Glenn  county 
for  cows.  At  present  Mr.  Mulick  has  14 
head  of  thoroughbred  Holstein  cows  and 
one  bull,  the  latter  valued  at  $1500.  all 
fully  registered.  Mr.  Mulick  is  planning 
to  raise  pure-bred  stock  for  the  market 
and  for  dairy  i)urposes.  H.  P.  Slocum, 
who  purchased  the  eight  head  of  year- 


lings, plans  to  start  a  model  dairy  near 
Willows  on  his  return  from  the  East. 
He  thinks  that  the  conditions  aic  fine 
here  for  dairying. 


TREATMENT  FOR  CAKED  BAG. 


To  the  Editor:  1  have  a  Holstein-Jersey 
cow  whose  udder  is  caked  hard  and  has 
been  swollen  from  the  udder  to  the  fore- 
legs. This  latter  swelling  has  gone  down 
by  applying  equal  mixture  of  turpentine 
and  lard,  but  the  udder  itself  still  re- 
mains hard.  When  first  noticed,  one  teat 
caked,  then  another,  until  all  four  are 
caked  alike.  Insert  quills  occasionally, 
but  there  is  no  drip.  Cow  is  not  old  and 
will  not  be  fresh  for  six  months  yet.  She 
eats  well  and  drinks  well  standing. 

Visalia.  Rkaukk. 

RESPONSK  1!V  K.  .1.  CBKEI.V. 

Insert  a  milk  tube  and  inject  the  fol- 
lowing: Hydrogen  dioxide,  8  ounces; 
tincture  iron  chloride,  1  ounce;  water,  7 
ounces.    Inject  into  each  affected  teat. 

Apply  the  following  externally:  Cam- 
phorated oil,  8  ounces:  tincture  bella- 
donna, 2  ounces;  oil  eucalyptus,  2  ounces. 
.Mix  and  ai)ply  twice  daily. 

E.  J.  Cbkei.v. 
S.  F.  Veterinary  College,  1218  Market  St. 


If  you  have  not  yet  secured  a  copy  of 
Wickson's  "California  Fruits"  or  "Califor 
Ilia  Vegetables."  write  this  office  for  free 
circular,  which  fully  describes  the  books. 

HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


THR  N.  H.  LDCKK  CO.,  LOCKFORtX 

are  offoring  for  .saU-  pure  brt-d  JerM«-j' 
Hervl«'«-  IiuIIh  and  hull  ••nIveH.  .\moiisi 
these.  Ilorriin'H  (jolili-n  I'okIm,  .\o.  S))::4:{. 

l.sl  prize  yearling  Imil.  I'Jlo  t'ui.  St.ite 
Fair.  He  is  sired  by  the  choicest  lines 
of  the  great  Island  Bull.  Golden  Lad,  P.S. 
1242  H.  C.  and  from  a  line  of  dams  that 
produced  over  20  Ihs.  liutter  in  7  day.s. 
These  young  bulls  are  from  prize  win- 
ners in  the  show  ring  and  big  producers 
at  the  pail.  This  herd  was  1st  prize 
winner  IHIO  Cal.  .State  Fair,  having 
won  4  champion  medals  and  17  ribbons, 
with  18  head  exhibited.  It  is  headed  by 
the  imported  bull  King's  Valet,  the  un- 
beaten champion.  Prices  and  particu- 
lars on  application. 


\V.  A.  FORBES,  BOX  746,  SACRAMENTO, 
has  arranged  with  either  of  two  Eastern 
.iudges  to  locate  and  deliver,  on  orders, 
live  stock  of  any  description.  .\11  cattb- 
tuberculin  tested;  six  mixed  cars  landed 
since  tlie  first  of  the  year  and  buyers  de- 
lighted; prices  lower  than  those  current 
on  the  same  grade  of  stuff;  carloads  of 
Holsteins  and  Shropshire  sheep  a  spe- 
cialty; references  and  correspondence 
solicited. 

lOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns;  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  .^21 
Petaluma.  Cal. 

PURE-BRED  SHORT-HORNS,  Poland- 
China  hogs,  and  Shropshire  sheep.  Rose- 
lawn  Stock  Farm.  Woodland,  Cal. 

PAICINES  RANCH  CO..  Paicines,  San 
Benito  county,  Cal.— Young  Percheron 
stallions  for  sale. 


POLLED  JERSEY'  CATTLE — Some  on  Pa- 
cific coast.  Chas.  S.  Hatfield,  Secretary. 
Springfield,  Ohio. 

HENRY  WHEATLEY.  Napa,  Cal. — Breeder 
and  Importer  of  Shires  and  Percherons. 

KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM — Reg.  Poland- 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry.  Farrnington. 

MATURED  MALE  GOATS — Milch  strain. 
Write  Geo.  Langlois,  .Sobastopol.  Cal. 


SWINE 


FOUR  OAKS  STOCK  CO.,  breeders  of 
Berkshire  and  Hampshire  hogs  and  Im- 
porter Hampshire  Down  sheep.  Wood- 
land, Cal. 


THOROUGHBRED  MULEFOOT  AND 
BERKSHHiE  HOGS.  California  Hog  & 
Land  Co.,  Calistoga. 

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN.  Lodi,  .San  Joaquin  Co.. 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 

G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshlres;  al8<' 
Short-horns. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS 
Both  sexes.    C.  A.  Stowe.  Stockton.  Cal 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  Niles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshlres. 


H.  B.  WINTRINGHAM,  Middletown.  Lake 
Co..  Cal.    Breeder  of  Tamworths. 


STUDARUS  &  CUNNINGHAM.   Mills.  Cal. 
Registered  O.  I.  0.  swine. 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM 

Hlx  Miles  N.  W.  from  Petaluma,  on 
the  I'etaluma  and  Sebastopol  Road. 

FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  ol 

Red  Polled  Cattle 

Color  Deep  Red.      Both  Sexes  lor  Sale. 

Address  all   communications   PETALUMA  SO- 
NOMA CO..  CAL. 


FRANK   A.  IVIECHAIVI 
Importer  and  Breeder  oi  Shropshire  Sheep 

They  were  all  imported  from  l':n^land 
or  bred  direct  from  imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos — Horniest 
.Sheep— for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep  with 
out  wrinkles.  Rams  will  produce  20  to  26  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale. 


FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Importer  and  Breeder 

Shipping  Points:  PETALUMA  and  SANTA 
ROSA.  SONOMA  CO.  CAL. 


PERCHERONS 


AND 


BELGIANS 


Los  Altos  Stock  I'arm.  established 
for  breeding  with  a  <-lioice  selection  of 
pure-bred,  imported,  registered  stal- 
lions and  mares  with  pedigrees  run- 
ning into  the  best  blood  lines.  All  of 
the  hig  draft  type,  first  class  in  every 
way.  Some  of  the  stallions  and  mares 
reach  a  ton   in  weight. 

ready  for  Male,  a  few  selected, 
coming  three-year-old  and  one  coming 
four-year-old  stallions.  All  registered. 
These  colts  are  tine  in  conformation, 
size,  bone,  and  disposition,  and  give 
great  promise.  They  can  be  seen  at 
the  barn  near  tile  station  at  Los  -Mtos. 

ADDRESS 

LOS  ALTOS  STOCK  FARM 

LOS  ALTOS.  CAL. 

Itanches  at  Los  Altos  and  near 
Mt.  View. 


BERKSHIRES 

ItoiirN.  flifV«-reii(  iiucn.  S(»\\m.  ImiIIi  o|»ell 
and  l»r<'4l.  .^(nfe  i-'air  I'rlxe  \\  iuueri*. 
Over  100  Sprlug  IMbm  tu  nvlfvt  front. 
Sire<l  b.v  larKe  lloarx  and  out  of  iirolitli' 
SowM.      Write   ><>ur  wanfN. 

A.    II.    Ill  MI'HRKl. 
Grape  Wild  Farm.  Ma.vlien,  Cnl. 
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Poultry  Department 


Conducted  by  M.  Russell  James. 


THE  POULTRYMAN'S  GARDEN. 


Although  garden  truck  in  general  may 
be  used  for  poultry,  there  are  certain 
garden  jDroducts  which  are  particularly 
suited  to  fowls.  These  should  constitute 
the  poultryman's  garden.  Every  poultry 
raiser  should  have  a  patch  of  ground  de- 
voted to  this  purpose. 

It  is  a  question  if  a  single  flock  of 
fowl,  small  or  large,  on  this  Coast,  get 
sufRcient  fresh,  tender,  green  food  the 
year  through.  The  shortage  in  this 
most  important  class  of  food  is  the  cause 
of  shortage  in  poultry  profits.  In  other- 
wise well-kept  flocks,  this  shortage  in 
fresh  green  food  produces  market  eggs 
of  poor  quality,  hatching  eggs  of  low  fer- 
tility and  stamina,  and  lack  of  abound- 
ing vigor  in  the  fowls;  also,  to  this  cause 
may  be  ascribed  most  of  the  liver  disease 
and  digestive  troubles  so  prevalent 
among  our  poultry.  Fuithermore,  there 
is  no  other  class  of  food  that  can  take 
the  place  of  fresh  greens,  and  there  are 
no  substitutes  for  them.  Alfalfa  meal, 
sprouted  grains,  etc.,  may  help  out,  but 
they  can't  fill  the  whole  bill.  At  least 
one  feed  a  day  should  be  of  tender  fresh- 
cut  leaves  of  vegetables,  grass,  alfalfa, 
or  young  grain. 

POULTRY   0.\R1JEN  rKODUCTS. 

stock  beets,  Swiss  chard,  and  mam- 
moth kale  head  the  list  of  these.  Of 
course,  where  there  are  irrigated  fields 
of  alfalfa  the  green  feed  question  is 
pretty  well  solved,  but  even  in  that  case 
the  poultryman  will  find  it  to  his  ad- 
vantage to  raise  a  few  of  these  vegeta- 
bles, as  a  variety  of  green  feed  is  rel- 
ished by  fowl  and  beneficial  to  them. 

Stock  Beets. — The  best  variety  of  these 
for  poultry  is  the  "giant"  half-sugar  beet. 
This  has  luxuriant  bright  green  tops,  al- 
most equal  to  chard,  and  crisp  white 
roots.  The  fowls  are  very  fond  of  both 
root  and  tops.  One  of  the  large  beets 
split  open  and  each  half  stuck  firmly 
upon  two  large  nails  driven  in  the  fence 
or  wall,  will  give  a  yarded  pen  much 
wholesome  employment  as  well  as  food. 
Many  varieties  of  the  stock  beets  have 
limp  red  tops  and  colored  roots  which 
are  not  nearly  so  good  for  poultry.  Like 
all  stock  beets,  this  variety  grows  very 
large  and  quickly,  and,  if  started  before 
the  dry  season  in  rich,  well-cultivated 
soil  and  the  latter  kept  mellow  and  free 
from  weeds,  little  or  no  water  is  re- 
quired. Consequently,  it  behooves  the 
poultryman  short  on  irrigation  to  get  his 
beet  patch  in  as  soon  as  possible  in  the 
spring.  Frost  does  not  affect  this  beet. 
Cultivate  the  ground  deep  and  thorough- 
ly: plant  in  rows  two  feet  apart  and 
four  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  To  use 
for  poultry  greens  after  the  plant  is  well 
grown,  break  off  the  outside  leaves  and 
do  not  take  the  whole  top.  By  care  in 
this  respect,  the  plant  will  not  be  in- 
jured, but  will  keep  growing  more  leaves 
as  the  outer  ones  are  removed.  This 
class  of  beets  may  also  be  cooked  and 
mashed,  or  ground  raw  to  mix  with  the 
mash  for  fowls.  One  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  extensive  commercial  poul- 
trymen  in  the  Petaluma  district  grinds 
these  beets  raw  and  uses  them  to  wet 
the  mash  in  preference  to  milk  for  the 
purpose,  and  considers  them  more  whole- 
some for  chicks.  Stock  beets  solve  the 
l)roblem  of  a  cheap  feed  for  duck  raisers. 

Swiss  CiiAKi).— This  plant  belongs  to 
the  beet  family  and  is  also  known  as  sea 
kale  beet.  Instead  of  forming  large 
roots,  the  growth  goes  to  tops  and  forms 
luxuriant  curled  leaves  in  the  loveliest 
shades  of  light  green  with  clear  white 


centers.  This  white  stalk  is  the  "chard" 
from  which  it  takes  its  name,  and  may 
be  used  for  pickling  or  prepared  the 
same  as  asparagus,  while  the  leaves  are 
unexcelled  for  table  greens.  Fowls  are 
very  fond  of  this  plant,  and  quite  small 
chicks  will  eat  the  entire  leaf  and  stalk 
without  chopping.  It  should  be  planted 
and  cultivated  the  same  as  beets,  but  re- 
quires more  water  to  prCduce  the  tender, 
succulent  foliage.  The  outer  leaves 
should  be  carefully  broken  close  to  the 
plant  and  the  mellow  soil  drawn  over 
the  stubs,  then  the  growth  of  the  plant 
will  be  unchecked. 

Mam.moth  Kale. — Kale  is  not  as  well 
liked  by  fowls  as  either  of  the  other 
plants,  and,  like  cabbage,  to  which  fam- 
ily it  belongs,  it  is  said  to  give  an  un- 
pleasant flavor  to  the  eggs  if  used  to 
excess,  but  it  is  good  poultry  greens  in 
connection  with  other  food  of  the  class. 
It  has  the  advantage  over  other  poultry 
forage  in  one  respect.  A  poultry-run 
may  be  planted  to  kale,  and  if  the  plants 
are  allowed  to  get  two  or  three  feet  high 
before  the  fowls  are  turned  in,  they  will 
furnish  both  shade  and  green  food, 
while  the  fowls  cannot  greatly  damage 
them,  at  least  for  a  long  time.  With 
other  plants,  even  chicks,  if  allowed  to 
run  among  them,  will  pick  out  the  hearts 
and  thus  check  or  kill  the  growth.  Every 
brooder  run  should  have  a  large  growth 
of  kale  in  it  by  the  time  the  chicks  come 
from  the  incubator. 

POTLTRV   (IREENS   REQUIRE   RICH,  WELL- 
CULTIVATED  .SOIL. 

The  poultryman's  garden  must  be  well 
manured  and  well  tilled.  To  plant  seed 
or  set  out  plants  in  hard-baked,  lumpy 
soil  is  useless.  The  sort  of  greens  which 
bring  profitable  returns  from  poultry 
must  be  tender  and  succulent,  and  these 
can  be  produced  only  in  rich,  mellow  soil 
with  considerable  moisture.  To  enrich 
the  soil  there  is  nothing  better  than  the 
poultry  droppings.  These  should  be 
taken  from  the  houses  every  morning 
and  placed  in  a  box  or  barrel  with  a  layer 
of  fine  soil  sprinkled  over  them.  In  a 
short  time  this  manure  will  become  pul- 
verized and  in  fine  condition  to  work 
into  the  soil.  A  little  extra  care  in  cul- 
tivating and  enriching  a  patch  of  ground 
for  a  poultry  truck  garden,  and  thus  pro 
viding  the  fowls  with  an  abundance  of 
fresh  tender  greens  at  all  seasons,  will 
lessen  the  feed  bills  and  double  the  poul- 
try profits. 


The  latter  should  consist  of  some  1.5  per 
cent  of  animal  food. 


Question  Department. 

PiACKiNC!  Dri'Ks. — G.  N.  S.,  of  Fresno, 
writes:  "I  would  like  to  know  about 
how,  when,  and  how  often  to  pick  old 
ducks  so  as  to  get  the  feathers  for  pil- 
lows and  not  kill  the  ducks,  either.  Will 
they  lay  any  eggs  while  growing  new 
feathers?    I  suppose  not." 

Neither  ducks  nor  geese  should  be 
plucked  until  after  the  laying  season  is 
over,  which  will  be  in  July.  Just  before 
the  moult,  when  the  feathers  begin  to 
loosen,  they  may  be  plucked  again. 
Those  most  considerate  of  their  birds 
make  only  this  latter  plucking,  which 
does  not  greatly  inconvenience  the  fowls. 
At  no  time  must  they  be  plucked  unless 
the  feathers  are  "ripe":  that  is,  dry  at 
the  root,  so  that  no  bleeding  or  injury 
to  the  skin  is  caused.  An  old  stocking 
is  drawn  over  the  head  of  the  victim, 
and  the  bird  held  in  the  plucker's  lap 
on  a  burlap  apron;  then  the  soft  feath 
ers  on  the  body  are  quickly  and  very 
gently  removed;  but  those  on  the  side 
of  the  body  which  support,  ,|:h,e  wings 
should  not  be  taken.  Great  care  should 
be  exercised  not  to  injure  the  skin  or 
pinfeathers  or  pull  the  down.  To  grow 
new  feathers  quickly  and  resume  laying 
are  matters  which  depend  largely  upon 
the  condition  of  the  bird  and  the  feed. 


Lice  and  Ticks. — E.  E.  S.,  of  Dinuba, 
Cal.,  writes:  "Please  give  through  the 
columns  of  your  valuable  paper  a  good 
receipt  for  lice  on  cattle  and  best  way  to 
exterminate  the  chicken  tick.  Our  prem- 
ises are  full  of  them.  This  information 
will  greatly  oblige  a  constant  reader  of 
the  Pacikic  Rural  Press." 

To  spray  the  cattle  with  some  one  of 
the  standard  disinfectant  dips  would  be 
the  best  method  with  the  lice.  A  gallon 
of  Conkey's  Dip  in  100  gallons  water  will 
do  the  work  for  bot  hilec  and  ticks.  Pos- 
sibly the  cattle  may  be  suffering  from 
chicken  mites.  In  warm  climates  if  hens 
are  allowed  to  nest  in  the  barn,  the  latter 
becomes  infested  with  the  mite,  which 
gets  on  the  stock  at  night,  and  in  suck- 
ing their  blood  causes  the  hair  of  the 
animals  to  fall  of  in  large  spots.  For 
lice,  mites,  and  ticks  about  the  premises, 
all  old  straw  and  trash  must  be  kept 
cleaned  up  and  burned,  and  all  corners, 
stalls,  nest  boxes,  cracks,  etc.,  frequently 
sprayed  either  with  distillate,  hot  brine, 
or  the  disinfectant  dip.  The  latter, 
which  may  be  bought  from  $1.25  to  $1.50 
per  gallon  and  diluted  with  ^00  times 
its  bulk  of  water,  is  probably  the  cheap- 
est and  easiest  to  use. 

For  the  poultry  quarters,  in  addition 
to  the  cleaning  up  of  all  trash  and  fre- 
quent spraying,  the  inside  walls  of  the 
houses  should  be  painted  with  fuel  oil. 
One  application  of  this  each  season  is 
sufficient  as  it  is  long  in  drying  and 
nothing  in  the  way  of  vermin  will  tackle 
it;  also  keep  the  roosting  perches  soaked 
with  distillate. 

When  the  chicken  tick  or  flea  has  fast- 
ened itself  on  the  fowl  and  buried  its 
head  into  the  flesh  (hence  the  name, 
"Stick-tight")  nothing  will  dislodge  it 
but  the  direct  application  of  some  good 
salve,  but  it  must  be  one  which  will  not 
injure  the  fowl's  eyes.  Carbolated  vase- 
line is  good  for  the  purpose,  also  a  mix- 
ture of  lard  and  coal-oil. 


POULTRY. 


THE  ARENBERG  BROODER  STOVE 

Proven  to  be  the 
most  successful 
Brooder  Stove  on  the 
market.  Awarded 
gold  medal  for  most 
merltorius  California 
invention  at  Cali- 
fornia State  Fair. 
Sacramento,  Septem- 
ber, 1910.  Burns  dis- 
tillate; perfectly  sim- 
ple and  easy  to  manage.  Write  for  details. 
H.  F.   ARENBERG.  Petaluma.  Cal. 

F.  BALDWIN'S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


Winners  from  Seattle  down; 
:s:^  out  of  a  possible  35  prizes 
in  3  shows  this  season.  Bred 
ai  layeH  lirst.  Stock,  any 
age,  for  sale  at  reasonable 
prices.  Eggs  S6  and  JIO  per 
100.  Settings  $2  up.  Send 
for  new  Iree  folder  and  prices. 

1st  Pullet,  «,  Y.  P.  E>.      49  Waihinston  Ave  ,  San  Joie,  Cal. 


WAYSIDK  POULTRY  YARDS,  Petaluma, 
Cal.— HATCHING  KGGS  from  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns,  Buff  Orpingtons,  Rhode 
l.sland  Reds.  Liglit  Brahmas  and  Hou- 
dans,  $6  per  100.  EXHIBITION  MAT- 
INGS  of  White  Leghorns  and  Black 
Bantams,  $5  per  ir>;  $7.50  per  30.  Ad- 
dress Carl  Gregory,  Manager. 

OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS,  149D,  Cali- 
fornia St..  San  Francisco. — Establislicd 
40  years.  Standard  bred  poultry.  White 
Orpiiistons,  R.  T.  Reds,  Brd.  Rocks,  White 
ijcghorns.  Agency  Norwich  Automatic 
I''eeder  and  Automatic  Water  Fountain; 
tile  l)est  devices  ever  offered  to  the 
ixiultry  raiser.    Send  for  circulars. 


PIONEER  POULTRY  YARDS— Standard 
bred  Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  Buff 
Cochins,  R.  I.  Reds,  Houdans.  Black  Mi- 
norcas,  Cornish  Fowls,  Brown  Leghorns, 
Bronze  turkeys,  peacocks,  guineas  and 
Rouen  ducks.  Address  W.  A.  FRENCH, 
545  W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  CaL 


S.  C.  B.  MINORCA  EGGS  for  hatching  at 
$6  per  100;  can  fill  large  orders;  12  yards 
large  beautiful  hens,  excellent  layers;  a 
few  young  roosters  left  at  $3  each. 
Black  Beauty  Poultry  Yards.  Dixon,  Cal. 


MAMMOTH  WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS 
— Eggs  for  hatching,  $5  per  13  eggs;  fine 
large  vigorous  stock,  not  related;  no 
stock  for  sale.  Mrs.  A.  R.  Sutherland, 
Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  R.  F.  D.,  No.  2. 


FOR  GOOD,  HEALTHY  CHICKS  in  large 
or  small  lots,  try  Penn  Grove  Hatchery. 
All  chicks  guaranteed.  Incubators, 
brooders  and  supplies.  B.  W.  Spring, 
Prop.,  Penn  Grove. 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS— R.  L  Reds,  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks;  also  eggs 
for  hatching;  good  laying  strain.  Fair- 
mount  Hatchery,  Box  29  B,  R.  F.  D., 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES— 221  egg  strain. 
Owner  first-prize  cockerel,  Oakland  and 
Petaluma  1909.  Eggs  $2  per  15.  H.  B. 
WINTRINGHAM,  Middletown,  Lake  Co., 
Cal. 

CHICKS,  10c. — Shipped  anywhere;  30  va- 
rieties; thoroughbred  chickens  and  eggs; 
free  circular.  Ingleside  Hatchery,  807 
Mt.  Vernon  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS  —  Eggs  for 
hatching,  $1  per  setting;  $3  for  30;  for 
50  or  more,  5c  each.  F.  L.  HUNT, 
Lincoln  Ave.,  Napa,  Cal. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Petaluma, 
Cal. — You  will  be  pleased  with  our  new 
Free  CATALOGUE.    Send  for  it. 

FREE     BOOK  —  "Poultry     Feeding  for 
Profit."  on   application   to  Coulson  Co 
Petaluma,  Cal.,  Box  P. 

CARRINGTON  WHITE  LEGHORNS— Send 
for  circular.  Address  C.  B.  CARRING- 
TON, Hayward,  Cal. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS— Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B 
Morris,  Lodi,  Cal. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  BABY  DUCKS,  May  and 
,Iune.  T.  M.  Alexander,  460  33rd  Ave., 
San  Francisco. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart, 
Clements.  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 


TWIN  OAKS  FARM— W.  H.  Bissell,  Pro- 
prietor, Livermore,  Cal. — Buff,  White 
Orpington. 

ORPINGTON.S— White,  Buff,  stock,  eggs. 
Ellen  Jacque,  3117  School  St.,  Pruitvale. 

HATCHING  EGGS— White  Leghorns.  Cir- 
cular 164.    A.  H.  Gregor.v,  Fruitvale,  Cal. 


SHIPPERS  AND  POULTRY  MEN 

Call  4»r  writ4'  to  t>rocii  for  |>ri<'oH  31111I 
inl'orinsilioii  c>ii  Feed  IIo|i|>er»,  Cliiek 
'rrii>'N,    :iiid    Sliippiii;::  t'rateM. 

1).  J.  <;iii<;k\. 

1(1!)   'i'liird    St.,   relaliiiiiii,  Cal. 

l'li-:ise   iiiiiitiiiii    tills  paper. 


FEED  COULSON'S 
Poultry  Foods 

to  your  floek  from  Hlarl  <o  fliilMli. 
t^oiilHOii'H  Speeiul  Cliiek  Food 
tirxt  Mix  weekH. 

('oiilHon'N  (;r<Mvln»!r  t'lilek  Food 
M«-eon<l  «lx  «eekn. 

CouImoii'm  Kkk  Food  nt  Iwelve 
iveekM  11  lid  after. 

Write    for    free    hook,  "I'oiillry 
eedlni;  for  ProlK"  ami  for  iiaiiie 
of  our  iiearenl  dealer. 

COULSON  CO. 

I'etiiliiiiia,  California. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS 

FROM  A.  Y,  P  WINIVF.R.S, 

Indian  Runner  Ducks  lay  eggs  that  sell  as  "firsts."  They  don't  mind  cold  feet 
and  they  lay  In  winter.  They  eat  cheap  feed  and  lay  upwards  of  200  eggs  a  year. 
Tliey  mature  at  five  months.    They  are  well  called  "mortgage  lifters." 

Eggs  for  hatching.  Han<^h  on  Hayward  lllll  at  the  Junction  of  the  D'^ermore  and  Crow 
Canon  Roads.    Visitors  welcome  every  day  in  the  week. 

MELLETTE  &  CO.,  Hayward,  Cal.,  R  3 
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The  Home  Circle, 


If  We  Had  the  Time. 


If  I  luid  the  time  to  find  a  place 
And  sit  me  down  full  fate  to  face 

With  my  better  self,  that  stands  no 

show- 
In  my  daily  life  that  rushes  so. 
It  might  he  then  I  would  see  my  soul 
Was  stumbling  still  toward  the  shining 
goal— 

I  might  be  nerved  by  the  thought  sub- 
lime, 

If  I  had  the  time! 

If  I  had  the  time  to  let  my  heart 
Speak  out  and  take  in  my  life  a  part. 
To  look  about  and  stretch  a  hand 
To   a  comrade  quartered   on   no  luck 
land. 

Ah,  God!  if  I  might  but  just  sit  still 
And  hear  the  note  of  the  whip-poor-will, 
I  think  that  my  wish  with  God  would 
rhyme — 

If  I  had  the  time! 

If  1  had  the  time  to  learn  from  you 
How  much  for  comfort  my  word  would 
do; 

And  I  told  you  then  of  my  sudden  will 
To  kiss  your  feet  when  I  did  you  ill— 
If  the  tears  aback  of  the  bravado 
Could  force  their  way  and  let  yon  know- 
Brothers,   the  souls  of   us   all  would 
chime. 

If  I  had  the  time! 

— Richard  Burton. 


The  Child's  Diet. 


There  are  doubtless  few  children  in 
these  days  of  plenty  who  are  underfed, 
but  I  am  wondering  how  many  are  prop- 
erly fed.  How  many  mothers  make  the 
feeding  of  their  children  a  study?  In 
how  many  dinner-pails  would  we  find  the 
right  kind  of  food  for  the  school  lunch? 

The  growing  child  needs  good  nour- 
ishing food  and  plenty  of  it,  but  he 
should  not  be  fed  on  pickles,  pie,  dough- 
nuts, and  fried  foods  as  a  steady  diet. 

The  child  is  active,  and  his  body  is 
growing  larger  each  day.  so  he  should 
be  given  foods  that  will  furnish  heat  and 
energy  to  make  his  activities  iwssible, 
for  thus  strength  is  developed:  also  foods 
which  will  furnish  the  nitrogenous  ele- 
ments necessary  for  the  building  up  of 
body  tissue. 

Many  children  are  permitted  to  spend 
their  pennies  for  candy,  and  soon  the 
candy  habit  has  destroyed  the  appetite 
tor  the  regular  meals,  impaired  diges- 
tion, and  often  ruined  the  teeth.  Not 
that  the  child'  should  lie  deprived  of 
candy,  for  pure  sugar  is  a  food  most 
easily  assimilated  and  one  that  furnishes 
an  abundant  supply  of  heat  and  energy 
with  little  effort  on  the  part  of  the  body. 
The  child  should  be  taught  when  to  eat 
candy;  never  just  before  meals,  for  it 
takes  away  the  appetite  for  solid  food, 
but  just  after  the  meal,  and  then  in  mod- 
eration. 

The  child's  diet  should  include  plenty 
of  pure  milk,  eggs  properly  cooked, 
either  soft  boiled  or  poached,  white  and 
graham  bread,  fruit,  vegetables,  soups, 
well  cooked  cereals,  fish  or  meat  in  small 
quantities  once  a  day,  and  simple  <>akes 
and  pviddings. 

Many  children  do  not  care  for  vegeta- 
bles, yet  they  should  be  encouraged  to 
eat  them.  Vegetables  supply  valuable 
minerals  which  aid  in  iiurifying  the 
blood;  they  also  furnish  bulk  to  the  food, 
which  causes  a  healthy  exercise  of  the 
muscles  in  the  digestive  organs. 

From  infancy  children  should  be 
taught  that  older  people  can  often  eat 
things  whtnh  are  quite  unwholesome  for 
children;  lighter  desserts  or  fruits  may 
be  substituted  for  the  rich  pastry  or  pud- 


ding and  a  lesson  in  self  control  be  pre- 
sented. 

Children  should  be  trained  to  eat  slow- 
ly and  masticate  their  food  thoroughly. 
This  necessitates  cultivating  the  habit  of 
being  prompt  in  rising  in  the  morning, 
so  the  breakfast  need  hot  be  hurried. 
Many  a  mother  thinks  she  is  doing  a 
kindness  to  her  child  to  let  him  sleep  in 
the  morning.  She  does  not  realize  what 
a  bad  habit  she  is  helping  him  to  form, 
one  that  will  prove  a  hindrance  all 
through  life.  If  the  child  goes  to  bed 
at  the  proper  time  he  will  get  the  re- 
quired amount  of  sleep  and  can  rise 
inomiJtly  witnout  the  slightest  harm. 

It  is  often  deemed  necessary  for  the 
child  to  eat  more  often  than  the  adult; 
in  fact,  it  is  a  far  better  plan  than  to 
have  him  overeat  at  any  one  meal.  The 
child's  stomach  cannot  assimilate  as  large 
a  quantity  of  food  at  a  time  as  that  of 
the  grown  person.  Lunches  between 
meals  should  be  regular  and  carefully 
planned.  Highly  seasoned  foods  should 
be  avoided,  but  simple,  nourishing  foods 
such  as  bread  and  butter,  milk,  fruit  or 
a  sandwich,  may  be  given. 

Tea  and  coffee  have  no  jdace  in  the 
diet  of  children.  They  are  stimulants 
which  are  injurious  to  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. Cocoa  may  be  given  at  times;  it  is 
mild  in  its  pction  and  the  fat  it  contains 
gives  it  real  food  value. 

Drinking  a  great  quantity  of  water  with 
the  meal  is  a  bad  hibt,  for  frequently  it 
it  taken  to  wash  the  food  down,  and  in 
this  way  hinders  i)erfect  mastication. 
The  diet  of  the  growing  child  should  re- 
ceive the  mother's  most  earnest  care  and 
attention.  Variety  should  be  sought  for; 
and  salads,  highly  seasoned  meats,  pie 
and  all  kinds  of  fried  foods  should  be 
avoided. — N.  M.  Farnsworin,  of  Domestic 
Science  Department,  State  Normal,  North 
Dakota. 


For  the  Cook. 


How  to  Cook  Rice. 


Use  a  knitting  needle  rather  than  a 
fork  for  testing  vegetables  while  cook 
ing.    What's  the  matter  with  a  hatjiin? 

In  preparing  pineapi)les  slice  the  fruit 
up  and  down — not  through  the  tough  and 
fibrous  core. 

Stove  polish  mixed  with  vinegar  and  a 
small  bit  of  sugar  will  give  additional 
and  more  lasting  luster. 

The  raveled  threads  from  old  linen  will 
be  found  most  satisfactory  for  daining 
tablecloths  or  napkins. 

A  good  cook  adds  a  teaspoon ful  of 
sugar  to  each  quart  of  water  in  which 
corn,  peas  or  squash  are  cooked. 

Keep  stirring  custard  for  at  least  five 
minutes  after  it  has  cooked  and  the  ob 
jectionable  skin  will  not  form  on  top. 

Since  milk  bottles  are  invariably  han- 
dled by  the  top,  fastidious  women  will 
wash  off  the  bottle  before  removing  the 
paper  cap. 

To  clean  bronze,  moisten  salt  with  vine 
gar,  rub  briskly  with  a  voolen  cloth 
dampened  in  this,  rinse  in  clear  water 
and  polish  with  a  clean  woolen  cloth. 

Cheese  wrapped  in  a  cloth  i)reviously 
steeped  in  vinegar  and  water  will  keep 
fresh  for  a  considerably  longer  time  than 
if  kept  in  the  storeroom  in  the  ordinary 
way.  A  dry  cloth  should  be  kept  wrapped 
around  the  saturated  one,  and  the  latter 
re-steeped  in  vinegar  and  water  from 
time  to  time. 

It  is  wise  to  have  a  fine  strainer  in  the 
kitchen  sink  to  prevent  solid  substances 
from  washing  into  the  waste  pipe.  Once 
a  week  flush  the  waste  pipe  with  a  solu 
tion  of  copperas  or  washing  soda  used 
boiling'  hot.  Pour  a  gallon  of  very  hot 
water  through  the  pipe  first  so  the  disin- 
fectant will  act  quickly.  Strainers  to  fit 
the  sink  corner  can  be  obtained  from  any 
house-furnishing  store,  but  if  not  obtain- 
able in  small  towns  use  a  colander. 


An  American  writing  from  .Tapan,  says: 
"They  do  know  how  to  cook  rice  here, 
though,  and  for  the  benefit  of  grocers  and 
customers  of  the  United  States  I  have  in- 
vestigated the  matter.  Only  just  enough 
cold  water  is  poured  on  to  prevent  the 
rice  from  burning  to  the  pot,  which  has  a 
close-fitting  coveu,  and  is  set  on  a  mod- 
erate fire.  The  rice  is  steamed,  rather 
than  boiled,  until  it  is  nearly  done;  then 
the  cover  of  the  pot  is  taken  off,  and  the 
surplus  steam  and  moisture  are  allowed 
to  escape,  and  the  rice  turns  out  a  mass 
of  snow-white  kernels,  each  separate  from 
the  other,  and  as  much  superior  to  the 
soggy  mass  we  usually  get  in  the  United 
States  as  a  fine  mealy  potato  is  to  the 
water-soaked  article.  I  have  seen  some- 
thing ai)proaching  this  in  our  Southern 
States,  but  I  do  not  think  even  there  they 
do  it  as  skilfully  as  it  is  done  here,  and 
in  the  Northern  States  but  very  few  per- 
sons understand  how  to  cook  rice  prop- 
erly." 


Easy. 

Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  sat  at  a  din- 
ner, on  his  last  visit  here,  beside  a  lady, 
who  asked  leave  to  consult  him  about 
some  thefts. 

"My  detective  powers,"  he  replied,  "are 
at  your  service,  madam." 

"Well,"  said  the  lady,  "frequent  and 
mysterious  thefts  have  been  occurring  at 
my  house  for  a  long  time.  Thus,  there 
disai)peared  last  week  a  motor  horn,  a 
broom,  a  box  of  golf  balls,  a  left  riding 
boot,  a  dictionary,  and  a  half  a  dozen  tin 
pieplates." 

"Aha,"  said  the  creator  of  Sherlock 
Holmes,  "the  case,  madam,  is  quite  clear. 
You  keep  a  goat." 


So  many  men  insist  that  it  is  bad  luck 
when  the  trobule  with  them  is  plain 
laziness. 


MR.  RANCHER  OR  SPECULATOR 
HERE  IS  YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 
TO  SECURE  320  ACRES 
AT  A  BARGAIN. 

THE  BEST  PIECE  OF  LAND  IN  ALAMEDA 
COUNTY  FOR  THE  MONEY 

320  acres  rich  level  land  within  3  miles 
ol  Livermore  and  35  miles  oi  Oal<Iand, 
adapted  to  the  raising  ol  hay.  grain,  grapes 
and  allaila. 


FINE  FOR  SUBDIVISION 


$S5  Per  Acre       185  Per  Acre       $8S  Per  Acre 
ONE-THIRD  CASH,  BALANCE  IN  5  YEARS 


F.  D.  BURR  CO. 

968  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND.  CAL. 


BIGGER  ALFALFA 

PROFITS 


— also  biK'^nr  prolits  on 
TiMiotli.v.t'loYcranclarl 
other  crops.  Sow  with 
me  proven  Buccetisful 
Tiioiiipffotrs  Wheelbar- 
row Sowler— In  use  nearly  40  years  over  200.000  «ohl. 
8avcs26%  wed— Bowa  evi'iily,  qiMi-kly.  Works  equal- 
ly well  on  w  lu.ly  days;  perlect  balance;  Interchaupe. 
able.  SowbSO  to  50  acrea  a  day.  any  amount  to  the 
acre— errata  and  any  kind  of  seed.  Simple, etronK  and 
durable.  Other  leatnres.  Oct  book  by  w  riting  oostal 
now.  Every  style  and  size  for  every  seed  and  need. 


Thompson's 
Wheelbarrow 
Seeder 


0.  E.  Thompson  &  Soot 
Ypiilaoti, 
Michigan 


Farmers  Mutual  Protective  Fire 
Insurance  Co.,  of  San  Joaquin  Co. 

Insuri's  farm  proi)erty  only  and  at  rates 
tiiat  will  .surprise  you.  See  the  agent  in 
ytiur  locHlity  and  get  prices. 

ontcr  ^.Kl  K.  Mnin  St.,  Stofliton. 
f.  A.  ST«>«  i;.  Asenl. 


THE  HAMLIN  SCHOOL 

••30   I'aelflo   Ave.,   .San  FrnnrlMco 
A   UoardInK  and  Day  School 
for  CiirlH 

Accredited  by  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, by  Leland  Stanford  Junior  Uni- 
ver.sity,  and  by  Eastern  colleges.  Spe- 
cial courses  in  study  are  also  offered. 

Lessons  in  Drawing  and  Painting, 
Elocution,  Vocal  and  Instrumental 
Music. 

A  course  of  lessons  on  Harmony  Is 
given  each  week  by  Prof.  Wm.  J.  Mc- 
Coy of  the  University  of  the  Pacific,  and 
is  open  to  students  outside  the  school. 

Courses  of  lessons  In  Household 
Economics,  with  all  the  appliances  for 
cooking,  etc.,  are  given  each  week  by 
Miss  Alice  McLear,  a  graduate  of  the 
Drexel  Institute,  Pliiladalphia.  and  are 
open  to  students  outside  the  school. 


2335 -ACRE  RANCH 

FOR  SALE 


We  have  a  Stock  Ranch  of 
2335  Acres,  three  running 
streams,  two  barns,  two  houses, 
well  fenced,  rolling  hills,  good 
soil,  about  1500  acres  tillable, 
and  has  produced  as  high  as 
eighteen  sacks  of  wheat  per 
acre.  Four  miles  southwest  of 
Dunnigan,  Yolo  County. 

PRICE,  $18  PER  ACRE 

EASY  TERMS. 

Write  for  full  particulars  to 

^  WYATT  &  WILSON 

WINTERS 
Yolo  County,  -  Cal. 


IRRIGATED 

LAND  OPENING 

Merced  County 


>ii':i<('i':n   <oi,<»>^    \o.     — \  ■.umt). 

iirrr  (riK-t  ilU  I(l4-(l  Into  niiiiiII  fiinii.N. 
.liiNt  HiM'iiriMl  from  llir  icrt*ii(  Crocker 
KMlate.  .\oH  oHVr<'<i  for  (he  tlrMt  lime. 
li(»<*Htecl  4in  iiiiilii  line  «if  Santii  Vv. 
Stiilion  on  llie  Inlet.  IrriKatlon  ennalM 
lllre]i4l>  lrii\4TMe  liliifl.  I']M|l4M*lali.v 
HilaiHed  lo  Hie  Kron  InK  of  .V  I.F.\ 
OAlltVIMi  and  Il(»<i  |{.<\ISI.\4i.  TrrniM 
KuHy, 

>\rile   loila.v   for  parth'tiiiirM. 

(Send  tills  to  us) 


CO-OPERATIVE  LAND  &  TRUST  CO. 

■■I.Mllds    tllllt    pi-nilllc-.'  %Vi-.lltll" 

595  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

( Pleat«  send  me  lileraiure  on  Merced  Colony  No.  2 ) 


NAME  

ADDRESS. 


GET  A  RANCH  FROM  BATTLING 
NELSON  ON  EASY  PAYMENTS 

$350  S3S0  $350 

y;:.'  CnHli  ami  V.'  riich  month  hii.vH  one 
of  thoMe  beautiful  rich  level  JVL--<>ere  Home 
l''iiriiiM  111  the  l.l\4'riiiore  \iilley.  .\o  bel- 
ter fllmate.  no  belter  lllnil  for  il  profitable 
poultry  raneh.  Duly  3-  nilleN  from  (lak- 
Inucl. 

THIS  l..\IVI)  WII.I.  1)111  ni.K  l.\  PKICI;: 
W  ITHIN  Till-:  NRXT  3  Vi:.\KS. 

ni  V  .\0\V  A.MI  M.iKK  TIIIO  TUOFIT. 

F.  D.  BURR  CO. 

968  BROADWAY.  OAKLAND.  CAU 
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OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS'  DEPARTMENT. 


Conducted  by  M.  Russell  James. 


There  Is  Work  for  Us  All. 


Planting  the  corn  and  potatoes, 

Helping  to  scatter  the  seeds, 
Feeding  the.  hens  and  the  chickens, 

Freeing  the  garden  from  weeds. 
Driving  the  cows  to  the  pasture, 

Feeding  the  horse  in  the  stall, 
We  little  children  are  busy; 

Sure  there  is  work  for  us  all. 

Spreading  the  hay  in  the  sunshine, 

Raking  it  up  when  it's  dry. 
Picking  the  apples  and  i)eaches 

Down  in  the  orchard  hard  by, 
Picking  the  grapes  in  the  vineyard. 

Gathering  nuts  in  the  fall. 
We  little  children  are  busy; 

Yes,  there  is  work  for  us  all. 

Work  makes  us  cheerful  and  hai)j)y ; 

Makes  us  both  active  and  strong: 
Play  we  enjoy  all  the  better 

When  we  have  labored  so  long. 
Gladly  we  help  our  kind  i)arents, 

Quickly  we  come  at  their  call; 
Children  should  love  to  be  busy; 

There  is  much  work  for  us  all. 


Our  Young  Folks'  Letters. 

Caruthers,  Cal.,  March  17,  1911. 

Dear  Editor:  We  raised  four  Rhode 
Island  Reds  last  year.  Mamma  gave 
them  to  Dorothy  and  me  when  she  took 
them  out  of  the  incubator.  Mamma's 
chickens  are  White  Deghorns,  so  we 
know  ours.  We  raised  them  all  by  our- 
selves. Every  night  till  they  were  four 
months  old  they  bunched  up  by  the 
house-door  and  waited  for  us  to  carry 
them  out  to  the  chicken-house.  We  have 
eleven  eggs  saved  now  to  set.  I  wish 
we  could  get  a  prize  of  eggs  because  J 
wrote  this  letter.  I  am  seven  years  old 
next  .June,  and  Dorothy  was  five  last  fall. 

Flore.n'ck  .Jauei). 

I'l'he  above  letter,  written  with  much 
painstaking,  is  undoubtedly  from  our 
youngest  fanciers.  Last  year,  when  these 
little  maids  took  charge  of  the  four 
Rhode  Island  Red  chicks,  Florence  was 
less  than  six  and  Dorothy  but  a  little 
over  four  years  old.  One  of  the  Georgia 
papers  is  very  proud  over  two  little  girls 
in  that  State,  seven  and  nine  years  of 
age,  who  picked  cotton  and  bought  them 
a  trio  of  White  Cochin  Bantams  last 
fall.  We  are  pioud  of  these  little  Cali- 
fornia girls  and  shall  expect  to  hear  more 
of  their  i)oultry  work.) 


Dublin,  Cal.,  March,  1911. 
To  the  Pacific  Ri  ual  Pmoss:  I  read 
in  your  valuable  paper  that  you  want 
young  folks  to  write  interesting  letters. 
I  am  going  to  do  my  best.  I  am  twelve 
years  old  and  in  the  fourth  grade  at 
school.  1  live  with  my  uncle.  My  uncle 
and  1  are  rolling  the  grain  now,  and 
my  aunt  is  raising  a  lot  of  chickens.  We 
are  milking  7  cows  in  the  barn  and  took 
19  heifers  up  the  canyon.  We  have  S 
calves,  and  5  pigs,  and  8  horses.  One 
horse  has  a  colt  that  was  born  on  the 
22nd  of  p-ebruary,  so  we  called  him  Roy 
Washington.  Your  friend, 

Ei)w.\Ki)  Ni  I  II:. 

Kellogg,  Cal.,  March  13,  1911. 
Dear  Editor:  1  was  very  glad  to  see 
my  letter  printed,  and  also  to  know  that 
we  might  write  another  letter.  I  want 
to  tell  about  three  hens  that  I  set.  Two 
of  them  hatched  the  other  night,  and 
1  was  very  glad  to  see  24  nice  chicks, 
1  was  watching  the  other  hen,  and  this 
morning  found  two  chicks  lying  beside 
her,  dead.  Two  or  three  hours  after- 
ward I  found  three  more  chicks  dead, 
and  I  could  not  tell  what  was  the  cause. 


So  I  watched  the  hen  close.  Pretty  soon 
an  egg  pipped  and  when  she  heard  the 
little  chick  go  "Peep,  peep,"  she  raised 
up  and  pecked  the  little  thing  and  killed 
it.  It  made  me  so  angry  that  I  grabbed 
the  old  hen  by  the  neck  and  flung  her 
as  far  as  I  could.  There  were  three 
more  eggs  in  the  nest,  so  I  took  them 
to  the  house  and  put  them  in  the  warm 
oven.  After  awhile  I  heard  a  noise  like 
"Peep,  peep,"  and  when  I  looked  in  the 
oven  there  were  three  dear  little  chicks 
already  out  of  the  shell.  They  are  get- 
ting along  fine,  but  I  will  put  them  with 
one  of  the  other  hens,  for  1  have  no 
brooder.  I  would  like  to  know  if  the 
old  hen  is  crazy,  and  if  there  are  many 
that  do  that  way?  Please  tell  me  the 
cause.  Yours  respectfully, 

Em.ma  Tamacm. 
I  We  would  advise  Emma  to  make  a 
potpie  of  that  hen  and  thus  make  sure 
that  such  an  unnatural  mother  shall 
slaughter  no  more  innocents.  Hens  fre- 
quently kill  a  chick  that  happens  to  be 
of  an  off  color,  but  such  wholesale  slaugh- 
tering we  have  never  known,  except  in 
one  case  where  a  hen  just  gone  broody 
was  put  upon  a  clutch  of  eggs  within 
a  week  of  their  hatching.  That  hen  was 
a  good  time  keeper  and  knew  that  hen 
eggs  require  more  than  a  week  for  hatch- 
ing, so  she  ijromptly  killed  every  chick 
as  soon  as  it  broke  the  shell.] 


A  Young  Folks'  Poultry  Club 

What  the  young  folks  can  do  for  their 
State  and  for  a  great  industry  is  proved 
by  what  the  Boys'  Corn  Clubs  have  done 
for  the  State  of  Louisiana.  The  staple 
industry  of  that  great  cotton  State  was 
bankrupted  by  the  ravages  of  the  boll 
weevil,  but  an  even  greater  has  been 
found  in  corn  raising. 

"In  this  movement  from  cotton  to 
corn,"  says  Editor  Steinel  of  that  State, 
"no  factor  has  had  such  a  wide  influence 
as  the  Boys'  Corn  Clubs.  It  is  difficult  | 
to  ijlace  the  proper  estimate  upon  the 
accomplishments  of  ihe  thousands  of 
young  chai)s — mere  schoolboys — who  Ijy 
cultivating  an  acre  of  corn  have  demon- 
strated to  the  world  that  Louisiana  de- 
serves a  place  along  with  Hlinois  and 
Iowa  near  the  head  of  the  corn  column." 

California  with  its  diversified  soil  and 
climate  has  no  one  large  agricultural  in- 
dustry, common  to  all  sections  of  the 
State,  except  poultry  raising.  The  hen 
is  at  home  in  the  highlands  and  the 
lowlands,  on  the  coast  and  in  the  inte- 
rior. More  than  this,  California  is  des- 
tined to  be  the  great  poultry  State  of 
the  Union. 

In  i)oultry  the  boys,  and  girls,  too,  in 
every  section  of  California  may  take  an 
interest,  and  also  take  pride  in  having 
their  section  raise  better  poultry  and 
more  of  it  than  any  other  section  of  the 
State  or  of  the  United  States. 

We  feel  sure  that  all  that  the  young 
folks  of  California  need  is  to  "be  shown" 
how,  as  have  the  boys  and  girls  in  the 
Eastern  States,  in  order  to  do  as  notable 
work  as  boys  and  girls  of  other  States. 
So  right  here  we  invite  those  of  the 
Pacific  Ri'bai,  Pkkss  to  form  a  "Young 
Folks'  Poultry  Club."  All,  from  the  child 
old  enough  to  notice  and  care  for  poultry 
and  birds  to  the  boy  or  girl  of  eighteen, 
may  become  members.  The  only  require- 
ment is  that  member  must  feel  an  in- 
terest in  the  feathered  world,  and  learn 
as  much  as  possible  about  i)oultry  and 
birds.  When  once  they  feel  an  interest 
in  such  subjects,  the  matter  will  take 
care  of  itself,  and  each  niemper  will  soon 
manage  to  have  pet  stock  and  fowls,  il' 
only  a  pair  of  the  kind. 

Those  of  our  young  folks  who  would 
like  to  belong  to  such  a  club  may  send 
in  their  names  at  once  to  the  office  oi 
the  Pacii'IC  Ri'kal  Pkioss. 


GOLDEN  STATE 
LIMITED 


The  embodiment  of  the  best  in  the 
railroad  world  of  travel,  insuring  a  trip 
of  comfort,  convenience  and  enjoyment. 

Daily  between  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  via 
Los  Angeles  and  El  Paso. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 


TICKET  OFFICES 


FLOOD  BUILDING, 


PALACE  HOTEL. 


MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT, 
THIRD  AND  TOWNSEND  STREETS  DEPOT, 


BROADWAY  AND  13th  STREETS. 


OAKLAND 


PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Rpe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR  WOOD  PIPE  FOll 

WATKR,  Oil,.  WIM:,  IRRIG.4TION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 

MIM.NG  .\M>  CYAMDIN(J.  MIMNG,  POWER  PI,ANTS. 

Macliine  Banded  Pipe  2  in.  to  21  in.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 

Send  for  Printed  Matter.  New  Pipe  Catalogue  in  Preparation. 

F.\(TO  R I ES :  OFFICES  i 

SA\  FRWCISCO,  CAL.  318  Miirkot  S«..  San  FriiiuiHco.  Cnl. 

I'ORTI-.VND,  ORE.  Kenton  SUilion,  Portlunil,  Ore. 

I. OS  A\GEI,ES,  C.\I>.  404  EquMiible  Ilnnk  IIiIk-.  I<om  .IneeleN.  Cnl. 

BOXES  and  BOX  SHOCKS 

FRI  IT  .\ND  VE<;ET.\HI.E  IIOXIOS  OI  R  SI'ECI.\i.TY. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

IVIERCANXILE   BOX  CO. 

•2St  nERRV  SIRIOF/r   «.\eiir  Fourth)  SAN  FRA.NCISt  <>.  CAI,. 


J  f  MAIN  AN D 1  HOW/1  BD^."  I 
SAWWilANCISCO.CAL.  ' 


Save  Money  By  Buying 
This  Good 
Second-Hand  Pipe 

We  can  supply  you  with  any 
Rl/.e  and  (|uantlty  of  S'andard 
Pipe  or  Casing— all  new  threads 
and  coupUuKB-all  8to<  k  guar- 
anteed llrst  class. 

If  IhinkiDf  of  bujinf  aoy  kind  of  pipe, 
ycur  btti  intcreili  will  be  lerTed  by  wriliof 
ui  for  pricel  and  parlicuUrt. 

Pacilic  Pipe  Co.,  Main  anil  Howard  Sl$.,  San  Francisco 


Tanks 


Tanks 


WINE  TANK, 


WINDELER'S  PLANING  MILL 

AND  COOPERAGE 
GEO.  WIIMDELER,  Prop. 

Water  Tanks,  Wine  Tanks,  made  from  carefully 
selected  stock  by  careful  and  experienced  work- 
men. "Tanks  that  are  well  made  last  a  long 
time."  It  will  pay  you  to  get  my  prices  before 
buying. 

GEO.  WINDELER. 
144-154  Berry  St.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


WATER  TANK. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  FrancisfO.  April  5.  1911. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
present  prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

There  has  been  a  fairly  active  move- 
ment in  this  market,  with  considerable 
buying  by  local  operators  in  the  North. 
There  is  a  little  easier  feeling  at  present 
in  regard  to  prices,  with  some  decline  in 
the  East,  though  several  varieties  stand 
higher  than  last  week  in  this  marke'. 
Offerings  are  light  all  over  the  Coast. 

California  Club   $l.o<> 

Sonora    1-6''  @^-^^ 

White  Australian    1.55  @1.60 

Northern  Club    1-50  @l-55 

Northern  Bluestem    1.5<  v„@l.(,2'/■J 
Kussian   Red                          ^-50  @l.b5 

BARLEY. 

Another  export  cargo  was  cleared  this 
week.  Trading  at  present  is  largely 
speculative,  and  values  may  be  unsettled 
for  several  weeks.  Prices  have  been 
steadily  advancing,  and  are  said  to  be 
fully  as  high  in  the  interior  as  in  the 
city  market,  though  there  is  an  easier 
feeling  at  the  moment.  The  barley  har- 
vest started  last  week  in  the  Imperial 
district. 

Brewing  and   Shipi)ing.  .  .$1.45    C(1.47'  j 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1-40  ^^■'tUf 

Common  Feed    1-35  @1.3<V- 

OATS. 

Oats  continue  to  advanic  in  sympathy 
with  other  grains.  Red  and  black  oat« 
for  feed  find  a  very  fair  demind,  and 
the  suDplv  has  been  materially  decreased 
in  the  last  month.  The  market  is  accord- 
ingly firm  at  the  new  quotations. 

Red  Feed   $1-35    C/  1.40 

Gray    Nominal 

White    Nominal 

Black  Feed    1-35  &j1.40 

CORN. 

Considerable  Eastern  slock  is  arriving, 
and  some  California  small  yellow  is  of- 
fered at  quotations,  but  finds  little  de 
niand.  Eastern  descriptions  are  easy,  and 
lower  prices  are  quoted  on  bulk  lots, 
though  jobbing  values  are  unchanged. 

Cal   Small  Yellow   $1.70  @1.75 

Eastern   Yellow   $1.30  @1.42Vi 

Eastern  White    1-30  ©1.421/- 

Brown   Egyptian    1.50  @1.G0 

RYE. 

There  is  little  to  be  had  below  $1.45, 
though  the  market  is  dull  and  there  is 
more  or  less  Eastern  stock  offered. 

Rye,  i)er  ctl  $1-45  #1-50 

BEANS. 

The  market  presents  a  rather  uninter- 
esting appearance  at  present.  Recent 
shijmients  have  been  of  fair  volume  in 
all  varieties,  but  there  is  no  unusual  ac- 
tivity in  any  line,  and  except  in  limas 
the  suijply  appears  amjile.  It  is  e.xpected, 
however,  that  most  varieties  will  be  pretty 
well  cleaned  up  by  the  time  the  new  crop 
is  available.  The  market  is  firm  for 
everything  on  the  list,  with  a  slight  up- 
ward tendency  in  prices.  Only  two 
changes  are  noted,  bhickeyes  being  rather 
sharply  advanced,  while  local  dealers 
have  made  a  slight  advance  in  the  top 
quotation  on  limas.  The  general  situa- 
tion in  limas  is  about  as  before,  the  con- 
suming demand  being  steady  all  over  the 
country,  and  the  small  remaining  supply 
is  steadily  decreasing.  Dealers  are  mak- 
ing strong  efforts  to  secure  new  crop  con- 
tracts, offering  exceptionally  high  prices, 
but  as  far  as  can  be  learned  they  have 
met  with  only  moderate  success.  The 
remaining  stock  of  beans  in  the  Michi- 
gan producing  distri('t  is  said  to  be  un- 
usually light  for  this  season,  and  this 
shortage  may  later  have  an  effect  on  this 
market. 

Bayos.  per  ctl  $4.7.5  @4.85 

Blackeyes    «.25  @6.50 

Cranberry  Beans    4.00  (34.25 

Cxarvanzos    2.85  (^3.00 

Horse  Beans    2..50  @2.75 

Small  Whites    3.40  @3.55 

Large  Whites    3.40  @3.55 

Limas    0.20  @6.35 

Pea    4.25 

Pink    5.50  @5.60 

Red  Kidneys    6.25  @6.50 

SEEDS. 

All  descriptions  quoted  are  rather  quiet 
at  present,  the  seasonable  demand  being 
over.    Prices  are  steadily  maintained  at 
the  former  quotations. 
Alfalfa    18®  20c 


Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton  $20.00@  25.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   5VjC 

Canary    3'{.@  4  c 

Hemp    3i<;@  4  c 

Millet    2%@  31/iC 

Timothy    8    @  9  c 

Yellow  Mustard    Slic 

Dried  Peas,  per  ctl   3.75®  4.00 

FLOUR. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Oriental  freight 
rates  from  Northern  ports  will  be  ad- 
vanced in  .lune.  but  in  the  meantime 
shipments  continue  very  heavy.  Ship- 
ments from  San  Francisco  are  light,  and 
local  conditions  have  shown  little  change 
for  some  time,  values  being  firmly  held. 

Cal.  Family  Extras   $5.40  @)5.80 

Bakers'  Extras   5.40  @5.80 

Superfine    4.50  @4.70 

Oregon  and  Washington..  4.30  @4.60 


Hay  and  Feedstuffs. 

HAY. 

Hay  has  been  coming  in  on  a  smaller 
scale  than  for  some  time  past,  and  the 
arrivals  at  San  Francisco  have  been  read- 
ily absorbed.  City  prices  for  nearly  all 
descrijitions  show  a  little  advance,  and 
are  better  than  for  several  months, 
though  the  general  market  condition 
shows  but  little  improvement.  De;ilers 
report  quiet  conditions  in  the  country 
markets.  They  are  now  pretty  well  sup- 
l)lied.  and  do  not  care  to  buy  supjilies 
for  more  than  a  month  or  so  in  the 
future.  The  rain  this  week  has  been  of 
great  benefit  to  the  crop,  and  assures  a 
large  yield  in  most  sections.  The  demand 
for  alfalfa  hay  is  smaller  than  for  some 
time  past,  and  the  top  price  on  this  vari- 
ety has  been  shaded,  though  it  is  re- 
l)orted  that  green  feed  is  still  rather 
short.  Straw  is  steady  and  quiet,  with 
no  demand  of  any  consequence. 

Choice  Wheat   $12.00©  14.00 

Good  Wheat  Hay   10.00@  12.00 

Other  Grade  Wheat   7.00@  10.01) 

Wheat  and  Oats    7.00®  11. .''.0 

Tame   Oats    7.00@11.50 

Wild  Oats    6.50(f/  9..50 

Alfalfa    S.n0((7.12.00 

Stock  Hay    5.50@  6.50 

Straw,  per  bale    35®  55c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

Very  little  change  has  occurred  this 
week,  most  descriptions  being  very  firm 
at  the  recent  advance,  and  all  lines  are 
moving  well  for  this  time  of  year.  Rolled 
barley  has  taken  another  jump,  follow 
ing  the  advance  in  the  raw  grain.  Sup 
plies  of  bran  on  hand  are  very  small. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton   $20.00 

Bran,  per  ton   $25.00@2G.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   26.00 

Cracked  Corn    32.00@33.00 

Middlings    33.00@  36.00 

Mixed  Feeds    29.n0@  32.00 

Rolled  Barley    29.00@ 30.00 

Rolled  Oats    30.00@32.00 

Shorts    26.50@30.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 

Oregon  onions  are  a  little  stronger,  but 
move  rather  slowly.  Some  Australian 
stock  is  offered  at  present,  but  is  held 
at  stiff  prices.  A  few  green  onions  are 
coming  in,  selling  up  to  $1  per  box.  The 
market  for  miscellaneous  vegetables  shows 
comi)aratively  few  changes,  the  movement 
of  outside  stock  being  interfered  with 
somewhat  l)y  the  heavy  arrivals  of  asjiar 
agus  and  rhubarb.  Quite  a  number  of 
canneries  have  started  up  on  asparagus 
in  the  last  few  days,  and  are  paying  40 
to  75c.  per  box.  While  they  are  taking 
large  quantities,  the  amount  available  for 
the  local  market  is  in  excess  of  require- 
ments, and  with  arrivals  of  3000  to  5000 
boxes  per  day.  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  a 
carry-over.  Rhubarb  is  also  weak  and 
lower.  Green  peas  are  coming  in  from 
around  the  bay.  and  are  bringing  top 
prices,  while  southern  stock  is  easy. 
Southern  celery  is  also  rather  weak,  and 
Mexican  tomatoes  are  lower.  A  few  small 
lots  of  green  ijeppers  and  string  beans 
from  distant  points  have  been  moved  at 
stiff  prices.  Local  garden  truck  is  un- 
changed, and  finds  a  comparatively  light 
demand  at  present. 

Onions:  Oregon,  ctl  $  2.25@  2.40 

Australian    3.25@  3..50 

Garlic,  per  lb   4(5)  5c 

Green  Peas,  per  lb   6@  12':; 

Turnips,  per  sack   60(S)  75c 

Tomatoes,  per  crate   1.00@'  1.25 

Cucumbers,   per  doz   7oc@  1.50 

Cabbage    40(g)  50c 

Carrots,  per  sack    65(g)  75c 

Celery,  large,  per  crate   l..')0(R  2.2!S 

Rhubarb,  per  box    75c(^  1.00 


FRyiT    VEGETtBLES    POyiTty    EGGS  POTtTOES 

For  Top  Market  Prices — For  Prompt  Remittance 
For  Daily  Quotations  on  request 

on  your  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry,  Hogs,  Veal,  Hides,  fett-. 
Car  lots  or  less.    Correspond  and  consign  to 

A.  GALLI  FRUIT  COMPAIMY 

SAN  FBANCISCO  STORE,  Washington  and  Front  OAKLAND  STORE.  11th  and  Harrison 

Reference — Any  Bank  or  Mercantile  House 


Lettuce,  per  crate    \.',0&  2.00 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   60@  75c 

Asparagus,  per  box   50c(g)  1.25 

POTATOES. 
New  potatoes  are  coming  in  a  little 
more  freely  from  Alameda  county,  but 
with  a  lively  demand  prices  are  well 
maintained.  Old  potatoes  receive  com- 
paratively little  interest,  but  with  light 
supplies  the  market  is  firm,  Salinas  stock 
being  a  little  higher. 

Salinas  Burbanks,  per  ctl...$  2.45@  2.50 

River  Whites,  per  ctl   1.75@!  1.95 

Oregon   Burbanks    1.90@  2.15 

New  Potatoes,  per  lb   i@  6c 

Dairy  Produce, 

POULTRY. 
The  general  situation  remains  favora- 
ble to  sellers,  all  descriptions  being  very 
firm,  with  an  advance  in  fryers.  Arrivals 
of  Eastern  stock  have  been  very  moderate 
for  the  last  few  days,  and  nothing  of  any 
consequence  is  being  shipped  from  Cali- 
fornia points,  while  the  demand  is  very 
brisk,  being  increased  by  the  .lewish  hol- 
iday. 

Large  Broilers   $  4.50(S)  5.50 

Small  Broilers    3.50(5)  4.50 

Pi-vers    7.00@  8.00 

Hens,  extra    9.00(^12.00 

Hens,  large    7.00@  8.00 

Small  Hens    6.00(?  6.50 

Old  Roosters    S.OOff  6.00 

Young  Roosters    7.00@)  8.00 

loung  Roosters,  full  grown.  9.0()@:10.50 

Squabs    -'.75@  3.00 

Geese,  per  pair    3.00(5)  3.50 

Dxicks    8.00(??10.00 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb   Nominal 

BUTTER. 

Shipments  of  butter  from  producing  dis- 
tricts have  continued  to  increase,  and, 
while  there  is  a  very  fair  movement  from 
San  Francisco  by  the  uoast  steamers,  it 
is  impossible  to  keep  supplies  from  ac- 
cumulating. Prices  on  all  grades  have 
taken  another  crop,  and  the  general  feel- 
ing is  one  of  easiness.  The  following 
prices  are  quoted  In-  the  San  Francisco 
Dairy  Exchange: 

California  (extras)  i)er  lb   22  c 

Prime  Firsts    21i...c 

Firsts    21  c 

Seconds    20  c 

EGGS. 

Quotations  are  a  little  lower  than  last 
week,  the  current  arrivals  being  extreme 
ly  heavy,  though  the  market  is  describe',' 
as  firm  at  the  moment.  Large  quantities 
are  moving  into  storage. 

California  (extras)  per  doz   c 

Firsts    1"  c 

Seconds    16  c 

CHEESE. 

California  flat  firsts  are  a  little  strong- 
er, but  otherwise  there  is  no  change. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb   13  c 

Firsts    12  c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   14 '^.c 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
Supplies  of  ajiples  are  small  and  stead 
ily  diminishing,  with  a  lively  demand 
both  for  local  consumption  and  for  ship- 
ment. Prices  are  firmly  held,  l)ut  show 
no  further  change.  Several  lots  of  straw- 
berries have  arrived  from  southern  Cali- 
fornia, and  quite  a  bit  of  Florida  stock 
has  come  in,  the  first  lot  bringing  up 
to  $1.25  per  basket,  though  most  of  this 
stock  was  in  i)oor  condition.  Larger  ar- 
rivals from  Los  Angeles  are  expected 
next  week.  Cherries  will  juobably  not 
appear  in  the  market  until  several  weeks 
later  than  usual. 
Apples,  per  box — 

Newtown   $  1.25(g;  1.75 

Fancy  Red,  4  tier   1.25(g)  1.75 

Strawberries,  southern,  crate  4.50 


Dried  Fruits. 

Prunes  continue  to  find  a  steady  de- 
mand in  the  trade  all  over  the  country, 
and  in  view  of  the  requirements  of  tlie 
consuming  trade,  buyers  in  general  are 
willing  to  pay  the  prices  asked.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  the  present  prices 
are  limiting  consumption  to  a  considera- 
ble extent.  The  packers  are  offering  an 
advance  over  the  former  quotation,  but 
there  seems  to  be  practically  nothing  to 
be  had  from  growers  at  any  figure.  All 
other  j)rices  remain  as  before,  but  every- 
thing is  very  firm.  The  demand  for  ap- 
ples continues  fairly  strong,  and  supplies 
in  packers'  hands  are  rai)idly  diminish- 
ing. Peaches  are  moving  much  more 
freely  in  the  Eastern  markets,  and  large 
sales  are  expected  within  the  next  month 
or  two,  with  good  prospects  for  a  close 
clean-up.  Raisins  are  quiet,  but  there  is 
some  movement  all  the  time,  and  little, 
if  any.  stock  is  likely  to  be  held  over 
at  the  end  of  the  season.  Many  packers 
are  taking  a  lively  interest  in  future 
raisins,  and  according  to  reports  from 
Fresno,  3'i;C.  is  being  offered  for  both  one 
and  three-year  contracts.  The  stock  now 
in  glowers'  hands  is  said  to  be  only  12.000 
tons,  including  all  varieties.  In  regard 
to  future  fruits,  very  little  definite  in 
formation  is  obtainable  here,  though  or 
ders  for  future  prunes  are  being  placed 
in^the  Eastern  market.  The  New  York 
.Journal  of  Commerce  says:  "The  most 
prominent  feature  in  the  prunes  market 
is  furnished  by  a  speculative  movement 
in  both  California  and  Oregon  future 
fruit  on  a  high  opening  basis.  At  least 
two  local  brokerage  concerns  are  interest 
ed  in  the  business,  the  lesult  of  which 
is  said  to  have  involved  five  cars  of 
each  kind.  The  1911  Californias  are  said 
to  have  been  sold  on  a  5c.  f.  o.  b.  bag 
basis,  the  contracts  calling  for  shipment 
the  first  half  of  October,  or  if  the  season 
opens  earlier  the  sales  are  to  be  deliv- 
ered out  of  the  first  cars  packed.  This 
is  considered  by  some  in  the  trade  to  be 
a  wide  gamble,  as,  according  to  present 
indications,  there  will  be  a  large  cro])  of 
prunes  this  year.  In  the  sjjot  market  for 
California  iirunes  quite  a  little  business 
is  being  done  in  siiite  of  the  prevailing 
extreme  high  jjrices.  The  demand  comes 
chiefly  from  country  buyers  and  runs 
from  25  to  100  box  lots,  though  some  of 
the  city  distril)uting  trade  is  inquiring 
for  lots  of  500  to  1000  boxes. 

"Interest  in  spot  peaches  is  imiuoving. 
though  the  market  is  still  inactive,  busi- 
ness foi-  the  most  jiart  being  confined 
within  narrow  jobbing  limits.  Holders  are 
confident  and  are  not  trying  to  force  busi- 
ness. This  is  the  eve  of  one  of  the 
heaviest  consuming  periods  of  the  year, 
and  they  look  for  a  largely  increased  con- 
suming demand  in  the  near  future.  More- 
over, the  Coast  market  is  fiiin  with  a 
rising  tendency,  and  offerings  from  that 
quarter  are  light.  Ajjricots  also  are  com 
ing  in  for  more  attention,  though  only 
in  a  jobbing  way.  the  orders  coming  most- 
ly from  interior  jobbers. 

"Californin  seeded  raisins  for  August- 
September  shipment  are  firmer,  due  to 
the  higher  i)iices  packers  aie  i)aying 
growers  for  sweatbox  goods  and  the  ex 
pectation  of  a  largely  increased  demand 
from  the  Eastern  tiade  for  early  fall  re- 
quirements. Spot  California  raisins  of 
all  kinds  ai'e  in  small  supply,  but  there 
is  little  demand  and  prices  are  somewhat 
nominal.  Rut  for  August-Sep(enil)ei-  ship- 
ment packers  are  asking  more,  some  of 
them  declining  to  sell  at  less  than  6-'^4C. 
for  fancy  or  614c.  for  choice,  f.  o.  b.  Coast 
in  cartons." 

Evaporated  Apples,  perlb...  10i...@ll  c 

Figs,  black    4  •4(g)  5  c 

Figs,  white    5    (5)  7VjC 

Apricots    12    (8)13  c 

Moorpark,  fancy    13i/>@14  c 

Peaches    6i4@  7i/4c 

Prunes.  4-size  basis   9  c 

Pears    8Vi@12  c 
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SAVE  YOUR  TIME  water  and  grading  . 

BY    IRRIGAXIISJG   WITH  AMERICAN  SV] 

SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE  ^ 


The  PIPE  RECOMMENDED  BY  AI.I.  USERS.  It  is  the  ONLY  SCIENTIFICALLY  CONSTRUCTED  SURFACE  IRRI- 
GATION PIPE  on  the  market.  THERE'S  NO  ROUND  SEAMS  TO  LEAK,  retard  the  flow  of  water  or  weaken  the  pipe. 
Tliis  pipe  is  easily  handled  and  cheaper  than  flumes.  It  will  last  a  lifetime.  For  irrigating  alfalfa  it  is  the  only- 
pipe  to  use.  We  make  RIVETED  PIPE  AND  T.VNKS.  Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  also  SPECIAL  IRRIGATION 
FOI/DER  which  may  mean  much  to  you. 

AiTierican  Steel  F*Ipe  &  Tank  Co.,   General  Oilices  342-43  Pacific  Electric  BIdg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


BENiciA  Fresno 
Scraper 


Notice  the  Roll  at  the  top  of  the  bowl.  This  feature,  without  de- 
creasing the  capacity,  insures  the  strength  that  enables  our  scrapers  to 
stand  the  most  severe  tests.  On  a  large  dirt-nioving  job  recently  a  num- 
ber of  scrapers  of  different  makes  were  used.  The  BENICIA  FRESNO 
SCRAPER  was  the  only  scraper  that  did  not  have  to  go  to  the  shop  for 
repairs.  Because  of  this  roll  at  the  top  of  the  bowl,  which  prevents  the 
bowl  from  buckling  under  a  heavy  load  ;  because  every  part  of  this 
scraper  is  made  to  exact  measurement  and  securely  held  in  place,  and  be- 
cause the  handle  is  so  placed  that  the  scraper  is  always  perfectly  balanced, 
the  BENICIA  FRESNO  SCRAPER  outlasted  all  the  others. 

MADE  IN  THE  USUAL  SIZES 
3,  3V2,  4,  and  5  feet 

Be  sure  you  buy  the  BENICIA  kind  which 
has  Roll  at  the  top  and  the  mark  <^^iw^ 
on  the  back,  then  you  get  the  best. 

BENICIA  Iron  Works 

814  Pacific  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Factory:  Benicia,  Cal. 


Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox  3    @  ZKc 

Thompson  Seedless    4    @  4V4C 

Seedless  Sultanas    3%@  4  c 


Citrus  Fruits. 

Apparently  California  is  to  experience 
its  best  citrus  fruit  season  in  history  this 
year.  Shipments  heavier  than  ever  be- 
fore have  not  broken  the  markets,  and 
it  now  looks  as  though  the  great  50,000- 
■car  crop  will  all  sell  at  fair,  average 
prices.  Up  to  April  3,  1<S,184  cars  of  or- 
anges and  2108  cars  of  lemons  had  been 
shipped  since  November  1.  In  some  dis- 
tricts all  navels  have  been  marketed,  but 
in  the  older  sections  there  are  lots  of  this 
variety  to  be  marketed  by  June  1,  to  be 
followed  by  valencias. 

In  the  auction  markets  of  the  East 
good  fruit  is  selling  at  about  the  prices 
that  have  ruled  for  some  time,  but  some 
cars  of  oranges  are  arriving  showing 
heavy  decay,  which  means  lower  prices. 

At  New  York,  on  Monday  of  this  week, 
there  were  sold  at  auction  44  cars  of 
navels,  at  prices  averaging  from  $1.60  to 
$3.2.5;  bloods  brought  about  $2  per  box. 
At  Boston  the  same  day,  33  cars  of  na- 
vels were  sold  at  trifle  lower  prices,  al- 
though the  market  was  rei)orted  stronger. 
L^emons  sold  for  $2.80  to  $3.10.  At  Pitts- 
burg heavy  offerings  were  taken  at  from 
$1.36  to  $2.65;  lemons.  $1.95  to  $2.40.  At 
Cleveland  the  market  was  a  little  higher 
on  the  average.  At  the  Los  Angeles  auc- 
tion, held  April  3.  five  cars  were  sold. 
Choice  navels  brought  $1.32t{,  f.  o.  b.  Cal- 
ifornia; standards  sold  for  $1.05:  fancys 
brought  $1.45. 

Florida  oranges  brought  about  the  same 
prices  in  Eastern  auctions  as  Califoinia 
fruit. 

The  demand  in  San  Francisco  has  been 
of  only  fair  proportions  for  the  last  few 
days,  the  rain  early  in  the  week  tending 
to  interfere  with  trade.  Arrivals  have 
not  been  excessive,  but  the  market  has 
been  well  stocked  with  navel  oranges, 
prices  on  which  have  been  shaded.  Tan- 
gerines, however,  remain  firm,  with  an- 
other advance  of  the  inside  quotation. 
There  Is  nothing  new  in  lemons  or  grai)e- 
fruit.  Mexican  limes  are  more  plentiful 
than  for  some  time  i)ast,  and  the  i)rice 
has  accordin.gly  been  reduced. 
Navel  oranges — 

Extra  choice   $  2.00(5  2.25 

Choice    1.75@  2.00 

Valencias,  choice  to  fancy.  Nominal 

Choice    Nominal 

Standard   Nominal 

Tangerines    1.50@  1.75 

Choice  Lemons    2.00@  2.50 

Fancy   Lemons    2.75(0'  3.25 

Standard    1.25@  1.50 

Limes   ~   6.00@  6.50 

Grapefruit    2.00®  2.75 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

Prices  remain  nominally  as  last  quoted, 
but  there  is  little  feature  to  the  market, 
very  little  of  any  variety  being  left  to 
work  on.  There  is  usually  little  activity 
at  this  season,  and  the  demand  is  greatly 
curtailed  at  present  by  the  scarcity  and 
high  prices. 


Almonds — 

Nonpareils    151/.  @16  c 

I  X  L    14y2@15  c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra    13V.  @  14  c 

Drakes    Ili4@ll%c 

Languedoc    11  ©lliAc 

Hardshells    8    @  SVoC 

■Walnuts— Softshell,  No.  1...  15  c 

Standard    UVjC 

Softshell,  No.  2   11  c 

Budded    ITJ^c 

HONEY. 


A  little  white  comb  honey  is  offered  in 
the  jobbing  trade,  but  there  is  not  much 
to  be  had,  and  extracted  is  now  almost 
entirely  nominal.    There  is  not  much  de- 


mand for  any  line.  No  new  honey  is 
expected  to  appear  on  this  market  within 
the  next  month  or  more. 

Comb— White  Sage    12    (g  15c 

Extracted — Water  White  . .  Nominal. 

Light  Amber    7    @8  c 

Amber    5    @  6  c 

Sacramento  River  Comb   12  @12yaC 

BEESWAX. 


Some  of  the  local  supplies  have  been 
moved  off  recently,  but  the  demand  is  not 
of  large  proportions,  and  prices  remain 
unchanged. 

Light    28    @30  c 

Dark    23    @26  c 

HOPS. 

The  movement  is  by  no  means  active 
on  either  spot  or  future  hops,  as  buyers 


are  unwilling  to  pay  more  than  present 
quotations,  while  growers  are  disposed  to 
hold  for  an  advance.  Supplies  of  old 
stock  ai'e  very  small,  and  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility of  a  further  advance  before  the 
new  crop  is  on  the  market.  Some  large 
contracts  for  new  crop  are  being  made 


in  Oregon  around  16c. 

Hops,  1910  crop    18    @22  c 

1911  Crop    15    @17  c 


Live  Stock. 

DRESSED  MEAT. 

Beef  Steers,  per  lb   10  @10\.jC 

Cows    9    @  91/l.c 

Heifers    8yo@  9  c 

Veal,  large    11    @12  c 

Veal,  small    12V.  @13  c 

Mutton:   Wethers    10V2@11  c 

Ewes    9    @  9V..C 

Lambs    13    ©14  c 

Hogs,  dressed    12    '3)13  c 


LIVE  STOCK. 
Very  little  change  is  noted  in  i)rices, 
most  descriptions  remaining  firm.  The 
movement  of  beef  cattle  to  this  market 
has  not  yet  started  on  any  large  scale, 
and  fat  hay-fed  stock  is  bringing  full 
quotations,  though  prices  on  grass-fed  cat- 
tle are  Ic.  lower.  A  larger  supply  is  ex- 
I)ected  within  the  next  few  weeks.  Sheep 
are  fairly  plentiful,  and    a    few  sj)ring 


lambs  are  coming  in. 
Gross  weight: 

Steers:  No.  1    6    &  eV'C 

No.  2    6    @  614c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1....  5i/4@  BV.c 

No.  2    4%@  5  c 

Bulls  and  Stags   2Vo@  4  c 

Calves:   Light    BVa®  7  c 

Medium    6    @  6VoC 

Heavy    5V2@  6  c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   7Vi@  7V2C 

150  to  250  lbs   7%c 

100  to  150  lbs   7%c 

Common  Hogs,  per  lb   5    #6  c 

Small  prime  wethers    5%c 

Large  prime  wethers    5i^@  5%c 

Ewes    4    @  4y2C 

Lambs    61/^  @  7  c 

WOOL. 


The  spring  shearing  is  now  in  i)rogress 
at  many  points  in  California  and  the 
Northwest.  There  has  been  little,  if  any, 
business,  however,  and  from  all  appear- 
ances growers  will  have  some  difficulty 
in  finding  a  market  in  the  immediate 
future.  The  woolen  trade  is  quiet,  and 
wool  dealers  and  manufacturers  generally 
l)rofess  alarm  over  the  prospect  of  t:iriff 
revision.  No  prices  have  been  named 
that  are  acceptable  to  growers,  and  the 
quotations  given  ai-e  entirely  nominal. 


Fall  Clip- 
Mountain  Free    8  @10  c 

Valley  Fall  and  Lamb   6  @  9  c 

Northern    6  @9  c 

Southern  Spring    10  @n  c 

Middle  Counties    12  @13  c 

Northern    15  @16  c 

HIDES. 


There  is  nothing  new  in  this  market. 
The  demand  continues  fair,  and  quota- 
tions have  stood  unchanged    for  some 


time. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  10  c 

Medium    9  S'l'C 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  9  c 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  X'ViC 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  ibs.  .  8V..C 

Kip    lO'/oC 

Veal    lii  @15Vl'C 

Calf    IS  (fZ)15V!C 

Dry— 

Dry  Hides    IT    (5)18  c 

Dry  Bulls    16  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   17    &IS  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   16i-:.(S)17  c 


Dry  t;air,  7  down   22  c. 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  .S5@  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos..  50@  80c 

Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos   35®  60c 

Lambs    15®  50c 

HORSES. 

Desirable  Drafters,  17o0  lbs.  up. $275(@)300 

Light  Drafters  1500  to  1650   225@27S 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   200(@)250 


Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs.  175(^)200 


Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250...  125(5)150 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   135(g)  150 

Young    200 

Old  Mares    100(g)150 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $250@300 

1100  lbs   200(5)228 

1000  Ibs   150(iil75 

900  lbs   125(S)150 
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MT.  DIABLO  CEMENT 

best  for  foundations,  dairy  floors,  fruit  dryer  floors,  etc..  etc. 

SANTA  CRUZ  LIME 


best  for  bricklaying  and  plastering. 


MT.  DIABLO  O  LIME 


best  for  spraying:  and  whitewashing. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  AND  PRICES  ON  ALL  BUILDING  MATERIAL. 

HENRY  COWELL  LIME  &  CEMENT  COMPANY 

9  MAIN  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


We  arc  prepared  to  furnish 
on  short  notice 

STRAIGHT 
KNIVES 

OF  ALL  SIZES 

FOR  THE  MONARCH 
AND  OTHER  CULTIVATORS 

This  is  tile  season  of  llie  your  wlien  cveiy  tffort  is  put  foitli  Id  S'  <  rid 
of  weeds,  and  we  have  the  best  tools  for  this  purpose  to  be  had. 

The  KILLEFER  CYCLONE  WEEDER 

We  liavo  Killefer  Cyclone  Weeders  of  all  si/.i-s  on  liaml.  This  is  a  mosl 
effective  tool  for  keeping  dow^n  the  growth  of  weeds  after  rainn  or  irrigating 
on  orchard,  beet.  bean,  or  grain  land.  Guaranteed  to  do  twice  the  work  with 
the  same  team  of  any  otiier  tool.  .\s  the  knivi-s  overlap  each  nther,  it  is 
impossible  to  leave  anything  in  their  course. 

Huilt  in  6,  S.  10.  and  IL'-font  sizes.  Hl.-ides  can  be  attacherl  ti,  .  ut  in  or 
out  as  desired. 


WKITK   Olt    r.VI.I,   «>\  I 


l>ll<K<"r    IK    VOIR    l)K-\I.KR    IHU'IS    \<>T  HAVK 
THKSK  TOOLS. 


THE  KILLEFER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


.'11   SANTA   I'K  A\KM 


I. OS  a.n«;ki,ks.  rvi 


JOHNSTON  MOWER 


STEADY  AND 
SURE  ALWAYS 


distlnquishinq  features 

Widest  Frame,  Horizontal  Pitman  Sliaft,  Longest  Pitman,  Straigiit 
Motion  Delivery. 

You  can  lia\  e  tlie  l>enefits  of  such  construction  carefully  explained  l)y 
writin}?  uh  at  once. 

NEWELL  MATHEWS  COMPANY 


Los  Angeles, 


ESTABLISHED  1886 
CALIFORNIA 


Stockton. 


GOING  EAST? 

Be  sure  vour  ticket  reads  via 

WESTERN  PACIFIC 

THE  NEW  ROUTE  FROM  THE  GOLDEN  WEST 
ALONG  THE 
GOLDEN  FEATHER  RIVER  CANYON 

The  Xew  Route  comitiiie.s  all  the  lu.\uries.  comforts, 
conveniences,  and  safety  of  the  best  modern  rail- 
roads—  perfect  roadbed,  latest  steel  dinin<r,  bulTet, 
and  observation  cars,  standard  sleepers,  iinexcelle<l 
dininjij-ear  .service,  etc.,  with  many  e.xclusive  fea- 
tures, such  as  easy  •rrades  of  not  over  1  per  cent, 
treiitle  curves,  low  elevation  (2,000  feet  lower  than 
any  other  line),  miles  of»natiii-al  scenery,  in  the 
heart  of  the  Sierras. 

For  resei'vati(»ns  and  information,  call  on  or  write 
\()ui'  ijocal  Airent,  or, 

E,  L.  LOMAX  G,  F.  HERR 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager  Asst.  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Kalanced  Vertical  Pump 
oontalrrs  many  new  and  valuable  Improvements,  same 
being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  R-IO,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


KROGH  PATENT  WHTEI!  BALANCED  VERTICAL  PUMP 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

The  pump  can  be  seen  In  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 


KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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California  Blossom  Festivals. 


California  has  had  superb  Hower  shows  over 
since  creation.  Immediately  followino-  that  event 
the  local  growth  of  plants  was  observed  to  he  so 
fine  that  California  was  among  the 
sites  offered  for  the  Garden  of 
Eden.  Other  considerations  were, 
however,  against  us.  It  had  been 
decided  that  the  course  of  empire 
.should  move  with  the  sun — west- 
ward. To  secure  westward  move- 
ment of  a  race  of  beings  planted 
on  the  west  coast  of  a  continent 
necessitated  the  creation  of  crea- 
tures with  an  original  aspiration 
for  fins  rather  than  for  wings, 
which  would  transform  the  plans 
for  an  abode  of  the  blest  into  an 
aquarium.  Because  of  such  diffi- 
culties California  was  not  chosen 
for  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  a  less 
beautiful  site  in  Asia  was  decided 
upon,  since  men  could  trail  out  in 
all  directions  from  their  birth- 
place, and,  having  circled  around 
enough  to  test  their  legs,  finally 
strike  out  upon  the  great  pedes- 
trian excursions  which  led  sti'ag- 
glers  to  the  shores  of  narrower 
oceans  which  they  could  conven- 
iently cross,  while  the  great  cen- 
tral movement  westward  had  an 
open  course  upon  dry  land.  Those 
who  had  zealously  advocated  Cali- 
fornia as  a  site  for  the  Garden 
consoled  themselves  with  the  re- 
flection that  after  all  it  is  not 
what  is  given  a  man  at  the  begin- 
ning, but  what  he  finds  for  him- 
self that  satisfies  him.  The  wis- 
dom of  this  thought  now  clearly 
appears.  The  race  proved  so  for- 
getful of  Eden  that  no  one  knows 
now  exactly  where  it  was,  while 
California  stands  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world  as  the  point  most  de- 
sirable to  attain  and  as  the  place 
where  the  world  will  arrive  in 
1915. 

We  count  this  demonstration  of 
the  antiquity  of  floral  displays  in 
California  and  its  relation  to  hu- 
man progress  important  in  con- 
nection  with   the   exaltation  of 
blossom  festivals  to  which  we  de- 
vote this  page,  in  recognition  of 
what  was  done  last  week  in  the 
Santa  Clara  valley.    Twelve  years 
ago  Rev.  Edward   Sidney  Wiliiauis,   who  adds 
conscientious  reading  of  the  Pactkic  Rukal  Pukss 
to  other  marks  of  enterprise  for  which  he  has  been 
well  known  for  several  decades,  conceived  the 
idea  that  the  square  miles  of  fruit  tree  bloom 
which  covered  the  floor  of  the  valley  and  the  ad- 


jaecuit  hillsides  was  too  great  a  manifestation  of 
the  Creator's  beneficence  to  be  judged  by  com- 
mercial standards  alone  and  the  beauty  of  it  too 
grand  to  be  monopolized  by  residents  of  the 
region.  To  him  CMme  the  exalted  thought  that 
the  breadth  of  bounti'ous  bloom  and  the  tu'cnlli 


A  Suggestion  of  the  Beauty  of  Fruit  Blossoms. 

oT  its  fragrance  should  iiisi)ire  in  all  wlio  could 
exi)erience  them,  new  conceptions  of  the  glory  of 
God  and  His  goodness.  This  thought,  appealed 
strongly  to  the  public  mind,  and  the  aninial  l)los- 
som  festivals  have  scu'ved  the  lofty  purposes  of 
their  originator  with  ainuially  increasing  force. 


And  Satan  came  also — for  the  local  priests  of 
nuuiuuon  did  not  forget  that  their  sacerdotal 
protot\pes  hung  garlands  of  bloom  around  the 
necks  of  their  victims.  Transcendency  and  trade 
intertwined,  as  they  usiudly  do  in  human  affairs, 
Mud  the  ])lossom  festivals  grew  in  general  esteem. 

Our  engraving  is  suggestive  of 
these  forceful  considerations  thus 
involved,  and  to  more  definitely 
embody  them  we  borrow  freely 
from  the  statements  of  apprecia- 
tive local  writers  who  partici- 
pated in  the  events.  The  center 
of  sensations  was  at  Saratoga,  a 
congeries  of  beautiful  homes  on 
the  high  lands  on  the  west  side  of 
the  valley,  which  by  multiplica- 
tion of  trolley  lines  is  becoming 
each  year  more  approachable  and 
delightful  for  rural  residence  and 
activity.  Saturday,  April  8,  was 
the  great  day  and  a  perfect  one. 
The  orchards  and  vineyards  were 
in  perfect  condition.  The  recent 
spraying  for  thrips  gave  the  trees 
a  neat  and  clean  appearance 
which  added  to  the  perfection  of 
their  wonderful  loads  of  blossoms. 
Prom  the  higher  eminences  of  the 
foothills  the  valleys  stretched 
away  in  seemingly  endless  vista 
of  pink  and  white.  The  scent  of 
the  blossoms  ])ervaded  everything. 
The  delicate  aroma  was  on  every 
puff  of  the  breeze,  and  it  could  not 
be  escaped.  Everything  was  a- 
bloom  froni  the  vagrant  brilliant- 
hued  California  poppies  nodding 
everywhere,  to  the  long,  straight 
ranks  of  the  orchard  trees. 

Everywhere  through  the  miles 
of  fruit  trees  there  were  sight- 
seers, and  the  orchard  homes, 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
State,  were  thrown  open  to  visit- 
ors. The  perfect  condition  of  the 
roads  brought  out  scores  of  auto- 
mobile and  carriage  parties  from 
the  cities  of  the  bay  region. 

The  festival  program  at  Sara- 
toga was  a  contitnious  one,  start- 
ing early  in  the  morning  and  con- 
tinuing well  toward  sundown.  It 
included  all  the  ustud  sources  of 
entertainment  made  traditional  at 
country  fetes  of  this  kind,  among 
them     athletic     events,  music, 
s])eeches,  picnic  luncheons,  flower 
drills  and  folk  dances  l)y  school 
children.    Autonu)biles    and  car- 
riaucs  were  on  hand  to  take  visitors  from  outside 
the  Saratoga  district  to  various  points  of  van- 
tage in  tlie  vicinity.     It  is  estimated  that  not 
less  than  five  thousand  people  took  part  in  the 
foi'iuid't  ies,  while  the  whole  countryside  was  popu- 
lous with  nuinv  thousands  more. 
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California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Kukal  Prk.ss  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  6  p.  M.,  .\i)r.  11,  liUl : 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

2.34 

28.63 

40.34 

58 

40 

lied  IJlufT  

.86 

2:5. 87 

22.16 

72 

40 

Sacramento  

.45 

21.71 

17.77 

•  64 

44 

San  Francisco .. 

.81 

25.17 

20.;?3 

.58 

48 

San  .Jose  

.05 

2:5.23 

11.55 

6S 

:58 

Fre.sno  

.10 

11.50 

8.44 

74 

44 

Indei)endence... 

00 

5.48 

S.36 

72 

32 

San  Luis  Obispo 

.82 

34.85 

18.;!9 

62 

46 

Los  Angeles  

.12 

16.32 

14.44 

66 

■50 

San  Diego  

.10 

11.68 

9.11 

62 

48 

The  Week. 


Well,  why  not  ti-y  to  be  a  little  grhul  tliis  week? 
We  jrot  so  ill-uattiiT<l  last  week  by  scolding  about 
those  VA'ho  i)tiblish  exaggeration  and  downright 
falsehood  about  the  profits  in  farming  that  it  re- 
(jnired  a  good  bunch  of  showers  to  clear  our 
mental  horizon.  Such  a  dispensation  was  vouch- 
.safi?d  to  us  ami  to  others  whom  we  may  have  led 
into  gloomy  cogitations,  and  we  desire  to  worship 
at  a  brighter  shrine  this  week.  Therefore  we 
fasten  a  sjiray  of  fruit  blossoms  upon  our  front 
door  and  indulge  in  gladness  that  something  bet- 
ter than  the  Garden  of  Eden  has  fallen  to  our  lot. 
We  cannot  think  of  any  other  symbolry  of  picture 
or  of  words  which  could  better  manifest  our  de- 
sire to  be  .joyful  from  away  back  to  away  forward 
in  the  doings  of  men  and  of  Californians. 

Tliese  spring  showers  have  been  fine  every- 
where. We  were  up  in  the  Sacramento  valley  at 
the  close  of  the  week  and  we  never  saw  a  more 
<uuiii)lete  park-and-lawn  etfect  spread  across  the 
valley  floor  and  ui)on  the  environing  foothills. 
Sttinnier-fallow  grain  was  lush  and  late-sown  was 
manifestly  pushing  forward  to  grasp  the  refresh- 
ment it  has  awaited  through  several  weeks  of  dry 
winds  and  tantalizing  skies.  It  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  claim  that  this  run  of  favoring  spring 
weather  is  worth  millions.  Every  kind  of  work 
has  been  advanced  and  made  easier,  and  everj' 
kintl  of  product  will  be  greater  if  the  jiresent 
attitude  of  the  weather  should  be  continued  a 
little  longer.  Nearly  everything  is  late,  but  that 
is  »  minor  defect,  providing  conditions  make  it 
large  and  strong,  as  now  seems  reasonable  to 
anticipate. 

Now  let  us  !)(•  a  little  glad  over  this  greatest 
thing  which  has  come  to  us:  this  Panama-racific 
Kxposition.  AVe  wish  we  could  get  at  a  few  old 
ravens  who  have  jxTched  high  enough  to  be  out 
of  reach  of  clubs,  and  sit  there  diligently  croak- 
ing about  the  serious  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems in  the  metropolis  which  will  militate  against 
carrying  through  the  fair  ])roject  as  the  world 
expects  us  to  do.  We  know  there  are  such  trou- 
bles, and,  if  we  had  last  week's  mood  on,  we 
(•ould  carry  a  line  of  foreboding  so  dark  in  spirit 


that  the  ink  with  which  it  was  printed  would  look 
white  by  contrast.  But  what  good  would  that 
do,  and  what  use  would  it  be?  Evidently,  none: 
for  the  simple  reason  that  this  great  enterprise, 
when  preparations  for  it  get  well  under  way. 
will  awaken  a  spirit  of  patriotism  and  progress 
which  will  twist  every  raven's  tongue  from  a 
croak  to  a  whistle  of  wondering  admiration  and 
gladness.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  etTort. 
which  will  really  begin  as  soon  as  a  site  and  a 
director-general  are  decided  upon,  will  beget  such 
an  emotion  of  active  satisfaction  that  it  will  burn 
up  much,  if  not  all.  of  the  ill  feeling  and  distrust 
between  politics  and  patriotism,  labor  and  capital, 
trade  and  transportation,  and  other  interests 
Avhich  are  charging  each  other  with  selfish  self- 
will  and  with  a  disposition  unfavorable  to  the 
realization  of  the  great  enterprise.  No  doubt  all 
such  things  exist,  but  there  will  come  a  strong 
east  wind  of  public  sentiment  which  will  sweep 
them  into  the  Pacific  Ocean  before  the  new  build- 
ings arise*  tijion  the  shore  of  it.  Therefore,  we 
claim  that  it  is  idle  to  croak  over  things  which 
will  not  exist  when  the  croaking  falls  due,  and 
that  is  really  what  too  many  people  are  doing 
just  now. 


A  great  stride  toward  that  end  has  been  taken, 
it  seems  to  its.  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Charles  C. 
Moore  as  president  of  the  Exposition.  lie  is  a 
man  of  brpad  views  and  varied  experiences.  His 
energetic  career  in  the  constructive  industries  has 
brought  him  into  contact  with  all  interests,  and 
his  ability  to  organize  hesitant  forces  into  a  strong 
united  pull  for  a  single  purpose  is  widely  rec- 
ognized, lie  can  do  what  the  accredited  repre- 
sentative of  a  single  interest  could  not  do,  and 
his  fir.st  great  iiiHuence,  which  in  fact  inheres  in 
his  name  and  industrial  reputation,  will  be  toward 
the  unification  of  all  interests  and  the  kindling 
of  a  fire  of  public  fervor  which  will  burn  up  all 
the  discord  and  cross-purposes — that  is,  all  forms 
thereof  which  do  not  get  blown  into  the  Pacific 
as  previously  described.  Mr.  IMoore  has  already 
struck  the  keynote  of  his  administration  which 
by  its  deep,  clear  tone  will  drown  all  discordant 
sounds — and  having  gotten  rid  of  all  little  issues 
by  one  burning  and  two  drownings,  we  must  stop 
prescriptions  of  destruction  lest  we  invoke  an  ex- 
plosion to  scatter  their  dampened  ashes.  Our 
effulgent  theory  really  is  that  so  great  an  idea 
will  popularly  prevail  that  there  will  be  no  niche 
for  a  small  idea  to  nestle  in.  How  can  it  be  other- 
wise when  we  fully  realize  the  exposition  as  the 
telegraph  says  Mr.  Moore  presented  it  to  a  New 
York  interviewer  on  Monday  of  this  week,  in 
these  words?  "The  people  of  the  Tnited  States 
are  realizing  that  the  exposition  is  not  merely 
local,  nor  even  a  Pacific  Coast  proposition,  but 
wholly  national  in  character.  They  are  beginning 
to  realize  that  no  other  city  in  this  country  can 
offer  tlu^  advantages  as  a  fair  city  that  San  Fran- 
cisco does.  The  thinking  men  of  the  East  realize 
that  the  peopling  of  the  West  and  the  develop- 
ment of  its  resources  is  a  national  benefit  which 
will  redound  to  the  advantage  of  all  Eastern 
cities.  The  piihlic  spirit  and  y)atriotisin  of  citi- 
zens of  San  Francisco  in  assuming  the  responsi- 
bility of  what  means  so  much  to  the  Coast  and 
Nation  should  be  commended.  Those  men  that 
furnished  the  energy  and  means  for  this  enter- 
prise were  not  actuated  by  the  expectation  of 
local  benefit,  but  have  planned  and  are  planning 
a  project  that  will  be  national  in  its  character 
and  benefit  the  entire  Nation." 


How  can  croaking  about  social,  economic,  and 
political  conditions  in  San  Francisco  avail  any- 
thing in  the  face  of  such  a  national  idea?  Evi- 


dently it  cannot,  and  therefore  it  will  become 
less  as  the  national  idea  becomes  greater,  until 
it  reaches  the  vanishing  point  with  the  national 
idea  ascendant.  Therefore  we  say:  harp  upon 
the  national  idea !  Whenever  you  hear  a  mutter 
from  a  raven,  sing  the  national  anthem!  That 
is  the  way  national  things  go  nowadays;  there- 
fore, seize  the  method.  Even  Wall  Street  is  play- 
ing for  recognition  as  a  national  idea.  The  story 
is  that  you  can  get  everything  which  goes  in  Wall 
Street  from  the  "ticker."  On  Sunday  last  there 
was  a  Wall  Street  sermon  preached  in  Old  Trin- 
ity Church,  and  this  got  on  to  the  "ticker": 
"Any  plan  which  in  any  way  would  destroy  the 
workings  of  Wall  Street  is  a  crazy  one  and  a 
monstrous  absurdity.  Notwithstanding  that  not 
a  grain  of  wheat,  not  an  ear  of  corn,  grows  in 
this  center,  nevertheless  buildings  here  hold  tho.se 
who  furnish  sinews  for  millions  on  millions  of 
acres  of  agricultural  products,  and  those  who 
guide  transportation  of  millions  of  tons  of  those 
things  which  sustain  the  lives  not  only  of  the 
people  of  this  country,  but  in  some  way  of  the 
people  of  every  country  of  the  world." 


We  are  not  approving  this  declaration  for  the 
sub.stanee  thereof.  It  has  a  suggestion  of  toady 
preaching — but  let  that  pass,  for  we  are  not  com- 
plaining this  week.  It  is  the  method  of  it  which 
appeals  to  us,  in  this  way :  the  enrollment  of  this 
special  pleading  paragraph  on  the  "ticker"  gets 
it  into  more  intimate  and  effective  circulation 
than  any  amount  of  public  printing  would  do. 
and  therefore  this  rather  poor  specimen  of  a 
national  idea  will  no  doubt  go  far  toward  repair- 
ing the  somewhat  damaged  reputation  of  Wall 
Street  as  a  world  beiu>fit.  What  we  need  to  put 
the  public  miiul  right,  is  to  get  this  national  idea 
of  the  exposition  into  every  brain-cell  of  the  Cali- 
fornia people,  and  it  will  not  get  there  by  any 
amount  of  printing  nnless  such  printing  is  accept- 
ed merely  as  suggestive  of  what  every  individual 
should  do,  and  that  is.  to  talk  it  right  whenever 
he  hears  a  raven  give  it  wrong.  Depend  upon  it. 
Californians  are  broader  than  the  selfishness  of 
the  labor  leaders,  braver  than  the  timidity  of  cap- 
italists, purer  than  the  prejudices  of  the  politi- 
cians: and  there  is  something  in- California  public 
oiiinion  to  a]>peal  to  which  cannot  be  moved  by 
the  croaking  which  people  who  fear  all  these  rela- 
tively little  things  are  too  much  indulging  in. 
It  is  our  belief  in  this  higher  thing  of  popular 
confidence  and  patriotism  which  makes  us  glad. 


Our  live-stock  readers  will  be  comforted  by  the 
assurance  that  at  least  one  proposition  to  intro- 
duce African  beasts  to  reservations  of  this  coun- 
try goes  upon  securing  beasts  which  are  not  fero- 
cious, .such  as  large-game  hunters  esteem,  but  of 
beasts  which  might  perhajis  be  grown  as  supple- 
mentary to  existing  commercial  live  .stock.  The 
story  from  Washington  is  that  a  lot  of  as.sorted 
African  meats  kept  fresh  in  cold  storage  and 
of  dried  African  meats  were  served  at  a  dinner 
given  by  Captain  Fritz  Duquesne,  a  well-known 
sportsman,  to  a  party  of  Congressmen  in  Wash- 
ington. The  menu  included  such  delicacies  as 
roasted  dikdik.  fried  koodoo,  broiled  giraffe  steak, 
broiled  klipsi)ringer,  and  croquettes  of  koribus- 
tard.  Captain  Duquesne  believes  that  Uncle  Sam 
should  imi)ort  certain  varieties  of  African  wild 
animals  and  turn  them  loo.se  to  mtiltiply  in  the 
forests  and  plains  of  the  South  and  West.  We 
have  no  report  of  the  success  of  the  dinner.  It 
must  have  been  gamey  enough  to  please  the  most 
fastidious. 


The  contention  that  fresh  deciduous  fruits 
should  go  overland  at  as  low  a  rate  as  oranges. 
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which  Mr.  R.  D.  Stephens,  of  Sacramento,  has 
urged  so  valiantly  and  persistently'  in  the  interest 
of  California  fruit  shippers,  is  to  prevail.  It  is 
announced  from  Chicago  that  a  general  reduction 
from  $1.40  to  $1.15  per  100  pounds  for  shipments 
of  fruit  from  Californ-a  to  points  east  of  Chicago 
has  been  agreed  to  after  a  conference  lasting  a 
week  between  representatives  of  transcontinental 
lines  and  H.  W.  Adams,  representing  California 
fruit  distributers.  The  new  rate  will  apply  only 
to  car  lots,  and  26,000  pounds  will  be  the  min- 
imum weight  per  car.  The  rate  will  be  put  into 
effect  as  soon  as  the  tariff  can  be  published,  and 
will  be  in  time  to  apply  to  this  season's  ship- 
ments. 

It  is  quite  a  satisfactory  matter  all  around  that 
conservation  propositions  seem  to  be  assuming 
more  rational  phases  and  that  development  by 
use  of  resources  may  find  ample  field  to  go  upon. 
The  creation  of  a  California  Conservation  Com- 
mission with  $100,000  for  its  work  in  the  next  two 
years  was  provided  by  the  legislature  and  awaits 
the  Governor's  approval.  The  Commission  is  to 
consist  of  five  members,  to  serve  without  compen- 
sation, beyond  having  their  actual  expenses  paid. 
The  Commission  is  to  gather  data  and  information 
concerning  forestry,  water,  and  water-power,  elec- 
tricity, mines  and  mining,  mineral  and  other 
lands,  dredging,  reclamation  and  irrigation,  and 
is  to  advise  the  next  legislature  what  laws  should 
be  passed. 

The  local  apprehension  of  drawbacks  to  enter- 
prise by  too  radical  conservation  seems  to  have 
been  not  a  little  quieted  hy  the  utterances  of  Mr. 
Henry  S.  Graves,  the  present  Chief  of  the  United 
States  Forest  Service,  during  his  recent  visit  to 
this  State.  He  expressed  himself  in  favor  of 
granting  rights  to  the  use  of  streams  on  public 
lands  for  sufficiently  long  periods  to  warrant  pri- 
vate investment  and  enterprise.  He  is  reported 
as  saying:  "The  present  law  gives  only  revoca- 
ble permits  to  water  rights  on  Government  land. 
I  do  not  think  this  is  to  the  best  interests  of  water 
development  and  conservation.  I  am  in  favor  of 
permits  being  granted  for  a  period  of.  say.  fifty 
years,  the  lease  to  be  revocable  only  on  breach  of 
conditions.  The  lessee  should  have  proper  protec- 
tion and  should  have  the  right  of  renewal  of  the 
lease."  He  also  said  that  water  development  on 
Government  lands  is  lacking  the  support  of  cap- 
ital on  account  of  the  present  law.  He  said  that 
great  good  would  be  accomplished  by  the  work 
of  private  enterprise,  sub.ject  to  Government  con- 
trol. The  adoption  of  such  a  policy  would  cer- 
tainly make  the  West  glad. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Sweet  Potatoes  Between  Fruit  Trees. 

To  the  P^d'tor:  1  am  exi)ecting  to  grow  a  fall 
crop  of  about  20  acres  of  sweet  potatoes.  The 
land  I  have  in  mind  is  a  heavy,  sandy  loam  in 
the  interior,  and  has  been  set  out  this  spring  to 
almonds,  apricots,  and  prunes.  1  wish  to  grow 
sweet  potatoes  between  trees.  Would  an  irriga- 
tion every  40  days  be  often  enough?  Also,  if 
either  sweet  or  Irish  potatoes  grown  l)etwt  en  rows 
are  harmful  to  either  of  the  variet'es  of  fruit 
mentioned  ?  1  have  heard  that  growing  Irish  po- 
tatoes in  a  peach  oichard  in.iures  the  ti-ees.^ 
Planter.  San  Diego. 

The  demonstration  of  your  i)roposition  w.th 
reference  to  a  fall  crop  of  sweet  potatoes  must 
be  gained  through  experience.  We  see  no  reason 
why  you  should  not  get  your  crop,  providing  you 
do  not  have  to  run  the  plants  into  the  frosty 
period,  and  sAveet  potatoes  will  not.  of  course, 
stand  frost  as  well  as  the  conynon  potato.  The 


moisture  which  you  propose  to  give  ought  to  be 
enough  for  a  retentive  soil  in  connection  with 
good  cultivation  until  the  vines  cover  the  ground. 

Growing  any  crop  between  orchard  trees  is  apt 
to  be  an  in.iury  to  the  trees,  because- of  the  spaces 
which  are  not  and  cannot  be  adequately  cultivat- 
ed, so  that  the  ground  around  the  trees  is  apt  to 
become  compacted  either  by  the  run  of  water  or 
the  lack  of  cultivation,  or  both.  Our  observation 
has  been  that  Irish  potatoes  are  no  more  injurious 
than  other  crops. 

Common  Salt  for  Soil  Insects. 

To  the  Editor:  With  regard  to  the  matter  of 
dealing  with  "thrips, "  have  the  experimentalists 
ever  tried  a  heavy  dressing  of  salt  around  the 
trees?  If  it  destroys  worms  and  grubs  by  making 
them  void  the  contents  of  their  bodies,  why  should 
it  not  act  similarly  on  the  thrips  larvae  after 
they  emerge  from  their  cocoons  in  the  spring? 
If  applied  at  the  rate  of.  say.  400  pounds  to  the 
acre  right  after  plowing,  it  would  give  the  salt 
a  good  trial.  I  have  heard  farmers  say  salt  "poi- 
soned" the  land.  This  is  a  vague,  general,  and 
unsatisfactory  statement,  and  is  unproven.  I 
know  from  experience  that  it  has  improved  the 
herbage  on  low-lying  tussocky  grass-land,  de- 
stroying the  moss  and  rendering  palatable  grass 
that  would  otherwise  have  been  refused  by  cattle. 
I  have  also  heard  that  Kainit  is  used  in  the  old 
countries  for  thrips,  but  whether  it  is  the  impure 
salts  contained  therein  that  kills  the  thrips  or 
the  potash  itself  I  am  unable  to  say. — Reader, 
San  Francisco. 

A  dressing  of  salt  will  kill  any  tree  if  it  is 
heavy  enough,  and  it  would  probably  have  to  be 
heavy  enough  to  kill  a  tree  before  it  would  affect 
thrips  in  the  ground,  because  thrips  make  their 
way  to  a  considerable  depth  in  the  soil  merely 
for  shelter,  and  protect  themselves  in  such  a  way, 
during  their  dormant  period,  that  they  are  not 
injured  by  submergence  in  water.  Protecting 
themselves  against  water  would  also  probably 
protect  them  against  salt  in  the  water,  at  least 
unless  the  amount  of  salt  should  become  great 
enough  to  kill  any  tree.  Salt  will  poison  land  in 
this  way,  and  land  which  has  been  too  heavily 
salted  will  not  grow  crops  for  several  years,  until 
the  salt  has  been  washed  out  by  rainfall  and 
drainage.  This  has  been  demonstrated  hy  people 
who  have  salted  land  for  the  purpose  of  killing 
morning  glory.  The  reason  why  the  salt  appli- 
cation which  you  speak  of  killed  the  moss  and 
did  not  kill  the  grass  was  because  there  was  not 
enough  to  deeply  penetrate;  the  moss,  being  on 
the  surface,  got  the  strength  of  it,  while  the  deep- 
er rooting  tussock-grass,  which  also  has  a  certain 
resistance  against  salt,  was  not  injured.  Kainit 
probably  owes  its  insect-killing  character  to  im- 
purities which  are  so  abundant  that  it  has  largely 
ceased  to  be  used  as  a  potash  fertilizer,  and  the 
more  innocent  sulphate  has  been  substituted. 
More  than  this,  the  killing  of  worms  and  grubs, 
which  are  naked  ground-living  insects,  are  un- 
doubtedly more  easily  injured  by  any  salt  than 
the  protected  thrips,  merely  going  to  the  ground 
for  a  rest,  could  possibly  be. 


California  Chess  or  Cheat. 

To  the  P^ditor:  Have  you  any  iiiforuuition  on 
killing  chess  or  cheat?  The  farmers  here  want 
to  know  your  method  of  destroying  this  pest.  I 
cannot  right  now  send  you  any  samples  of  the 
plant,  but  you  may  know  about  it.  I  myself 
have  never  seen  it  growmg.  It  may  not  be  true 
chess  (Bromus  secalinus). — Farmer,  Lake  City. 

What  is  called  cheat  in  Calif oi'uia  is  Lolium 
temulentum  and  not  Bromus  secalinus.  We  know 
of  no  way  to  kill  it  out  in  low  wet  lands  where 
it  is  apt  to  flourish  and  where  it  quickly  spreads 
after  the  seed  gram  is  killed  out  by  low  tem- 
perature or  surplus  water.  To  prevent  its  growth 
the  land  itself  must  be  brought  into  better  con- 


dition by  drainage,  which,  of  course,  is  often  im- 
practicable because  it  is  likely  to  cost  more  than 
the  land  is  worth.  California  cheat  is  not  a  bad 
pasture  plant,  and  lands  wh^ch  are  naturally  giveti 
to  the  growth  of  it  are  utilized  for  grazing  rather 
than  for  grain  growing. 


Fruits  and  Overflow. 

To  the  Editor :  Can  you  advise  me  what  vari- 
ety of  raisin  grapes  or  peaches  would  be  the  best 
to  plant  on  a  very  sandy  soil,  but  otherwise  fer- 
tile, and  holding  moisture  well?  And  would  one 
kind  stand  overflowing  better  than  another?  The 
river  only  overflows  the  land  in  years  of  espe- 
cially high  water,  and  the  water  runs  off  as  soon 
as  the  river  lowers,  so  the  water  never  stands 
more  than  a  couple  of  days.  Would  peach  trees 
or  grape  vines  ])e  killed  or  injured? — Enquii'er. 
Kingsburg. 

We  would  not  advise  you  to  plant  either  grapes 
or  peaches  of  any  kind  on  land  which  is  liable 
to  overflow  during  the  summer  time.  Both  plants 
will  endure  winter  flooding  when  they  are  dor- 
numt,  providing  the  water  does  not  stay  on  too 
long,  and  providing,  also,  that  the  soil  is  not  so 
heavy  that  the  ground  will  remain  saturated  for 
a  long  time  afterward.  We  are  not  aware  that 
there  is  any  particular  difference  in  the  resistance 
of  different  kinds  of  grapes  or  peaches  in  this 
respect.  You  may  be  able  to  get  valuable  hints 
by  looking  about  to  see  whether  you  can  find 
trees  or  vines  growing  successfully  on  such  land 
as  you  intend  to  improve.  We  have  seen  fruit 
trees  endure  some  summer  overflow,  but  they  did 
not  tell  us  that  they  enjoyed  it. 


Eastern  Seed  Corn  for  California 

To  the  Editor:  The  question  has  been  raised 
as  to  Eastern-grown  seedcorn,  comparing  it  with 
California-grown  seed.  Some  claim  that  the  for- 
mer does  not  y^eld  well  the  first  season.  As  we 
are  contemplating  the  planting  of  a  good  deal 
of  corn,  we  would  very  much  like  to  know  if  you 
can  inform  us  as  to  the  general  experience  in 
this  way,  or  could  refer  us  to  some  experienced 
corn  grower  in  regard  to  the  matter. — Farmer, 
Morgan  Hill.  ' 

We  cannot  give  you  a  complete  refutation  of 
the  impression  conveyed  by  your  letter  that  East- 
seed  corn  does  not  yield  well  the  first  season  in 
California.  It  is  a  somewhat  prevalent  impres- 
sion. The  experiment  station  will  make  a  definite 
experinu^nt  this  year  by  planting  quite  a  large 
collection  of  Eastern  and  California  corn,  side 
by  s-de,  on  the  University  Farm.  All  that  we 
can  announce  now  is  that,  without  any  idea  of 
comparison,  we  have  grown  collections  of  East- 
ern seed  corn  and  have  found  the  product  quite 
as  good  as  could  have  been  expected,  and  did 
not  encounter,  apparently,  the  trouble  of  which 
you  write.  We  would  like  to  have  the  experience 
of  others. 

The  Navel  Not  Thornless. 

To  the  p]ditor:  I  have  lately  puicliascd  souu' 
Washington  navel  orange  trees,  and  ui)on  arrival 
I  find  they  have  thorns  upon  them.  I  thought 
the  Washington  navels  were  thornless.  Will  you 
please  inform  me  as  to  the  fact ?--Planter.  (Colusa. 

Your  impression  of  the  navel  (u-ange  as  thorn- 
less is  incorrect.  It  is  described  as  a  medium 
thorny  variety,  so  that  the  finding  of  thoi'iis  upon 
the  trees  would  not  be  in  itself  sutfieieut  indica- 
tiou  that  they  were  not  of  the  right  variety. 

A  Native  Lupin. 

To  the  Editor:  lOncloscd  fincl  plant  which  is 
very  common  on  sandy  land  ui  this  county.  Please 
tell"  me  the  name  of  it,  and  if  the  lumps  on  the 
roots  are  nitrogen  nodules.— Subscriber,  Live  Oak. 

The  plant  is  a  native  lupin  and  the  objects  you 

indicate  are  nitrogen  nodules. 
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Horticulture. 


FRUCTIFICATION  OF  THE  FIG  BY  BLAS- 
TOPHAGA. 


.Mr.       I'.  KiNi'oiiii,  I'.  S.  I)('p;ii1iiiciit  of  Ayri- 
(Miltiirc.  Bureau  of  Pliuit  Industry.    Head  at 
tlie  ini'etiu<r  of  the  I'aeifie  A.s.sociatioii  of  Sci- 
entific Societies  lield  at  HerUelev.  Maicii 
1911.) 

The  sul).ject  of  this  pajier  is  l)otii  linliinical  and 
entoniolotrical,  and  to  niai\e  it  clear  it  is  ne(-es.sary 
to  mention  some  of  tlie  Ixttaiiieal  characteristics 
of  the  fig. 

liotanists  are  now  generally  a.urccd  in  Uie  ac- 
ce|)tanee  of  tlie  ideas  of  Linnens  and  others  tiiat 
tlu'  caprifitr  is  the  staminatc  form  and  the  Smyrna 
and  all  the  common  fi.us  in  cultivation  the  })istil- 
late  form  of  a  dioecious  species.  Hcfrardt  reached 
this  conclusion  as  early  as  1814.  and  tliis  view  is 
now  <renerally  accepted. 

The  fruit  of  the  fig  tree  is  not  a  fruit  in  tlie 
sense  in  which  we  regard  the  apple.  jK'ach.  etc.. 
but  is  what  is  known  to  hotanists  as  a  receptacle 
upon  the  inner  surface  of  which  are  arranged 
hundreds  of  unisexual  flowers.  At  the  apex  of 
the  receptacle  is  an  opening  which  in  tiic  young 
fruit  is  closed  by  a  number  of  scales  or  imbricated 
bracts.  The  blossoms  of  the  fig  tree  are  there- 
fore never  seen  except  by  ojjcning  the  fig.  The 
fiowers  thus  being  eflfectually  cut  oft'  from  the 
outer  world,  there  is  no  Avay  by  which  the  pollen 
from  tlic  }nale  fiowers  can  reach  the  female  fiow- 
ers. except  by  the  assistance  of  some  outside 
agency.  In  this  case  the  medium  of  conveyance 
is  the  female  Blastophaga  grossoruiii. 

Crops  of  the  Fig  Tree. — All  the  female  fig  trees, 
both  of  tile  Smyi-na  class,  the  fruit  of  which  never 
jnatures  without  polluiafion.  and  the  other  large 
class  A\hich  does  not  re(|uire  pollination,  have  two 
well  defined  crojjs.  The  first  imslies  from  the  old 
wood  and  are  the  first  to  aitpeai-  in  spring,  ri])en- 
ing  in  July  and  August,  and  in  tlic  south  of 
Hui-ope  ai'c  called  Hrebas.  figues  fleurs  or  figut's 
d'ete.  The  next,  which  is  the  main  crop,  called 
in  France  figues  d'autonnie.  s))ring  from  the  axils 
of  the  leaves  of  the  new  ^\•on(l.  and  ripen  in  sum- 
mer and  fall. 

The  cro|)s  of  tin'  male  ni-  i-^pri  tree  are  two 
well-defined  and  a  third  wliich  is  in  doubt  by 
some  authorities.  To  thesi'.  for  convenience,  the 
Xeapolitan  names,  manune,  ])rofichi,  and  mam- 
nu)ni  have  l)(>en  a])plied.  The  first  or  mamnie  crop 
forms  in  late  sunnner  on  the  Mood  of  the  current 
season,  and  the  HIastophaga  from  tlie  ])receding 
mainmoni  ovii)osits  ui  them  when  the.v  have 
rrache*]  the  size  of  filberts.  By  December  these 
are  the  size  of  small  walnuts  and  change  but  little 
during  the  winter.  The  insect  hibernates  in  them 
in  the  larval  condition,  and  will  endure  a  tem- 
perature of  20  degrees  without  in.jury.  As  the 
weather  becomes  warm  in  sjji'ing  the  wasps  de- 
velop ra])idly,  and  in  April  are  ready  to  issue. 
At  this  time  the  s])ring  or  profichi  croji  on  the 
same  or  other  cnpri  trees  are  in  a  receptive  con- 
dition. This  cro])  grows  in  clusters  on  Ihe  old 
wood  ill  the  extreme  ends  of  thr  branches,  .and. 
uidiUe  the  mamme.  which  's  neai-|y  s])hericrd.  it 
is  nuich  larger  and  usually  has  a  i)ronounced 
neck.  It  is  produced  in  enorinous  ininilx'rs 
many  times  greater  than  an,v  other  croji — a  wise 
])rovision  of  nature,  as  it  is  the  one  which  is 
most  abundantly  supplied  Avith  pollen  and  also 
the  one  which  is  exclusively  used  to  polluiate  the 
main  Smyrna  crop. 

The  third  or  s\immer  crop  of  the  cajiri  tree, 
known  as  mannnoni.  unlike  the  others,  i)ushes 
from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  on  the  new  wood  and 
matures  from  Sei)tember  to  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber. The  only  piwpose  of  this  crop  seems  to 
be  to  carry  the  HlastDjihaga  through  the  late  sum- 
mer and  fall  months  and  to  produce  seed.  Dr.  L. 
().  Howard.  Chief  of  the  l?ureau  of  ?]ntomology 
of  the  r.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  has 
doubts  as  to  the  existence  of  three  distinct  crops 
of  eaprifigs.  and  with  good  reason,  for  at  t^nies 
and  in  some  climates  belated  mammoni  hibernate 
with  the  manune.  The  chief  difference  between 
the  two  is  that  the  former  contains  a  well-defined 
cluster  of  staminatc  flowers,  while  in  the  mamme 
no  male  flowers  have  been  observed.  These  hibei-- 
nating  figs  are  so  similar  in  foi-m  and  general 


ap|>earance  that  without  eutlinii'  IIkmu  ojx'n  it  is 
ditficult  to  tell  them  a]iart.  They  can  be  found 
on  some  capri  trees  at  tlie  present  time.  Last  Sat- 
urday the  writer,  in  company  with  Professor  Har- 
per, found  eonsideraide  numbers  of  them  on  a 
tree  at  Niles.  When  their  habits  are  better  known 
they  ma.v  prove  to  be  an  im])ortant  source  of  pol- 
len f(n-  the  early  crops  of  Smyi-na  and  other  breba 
figs,  wh^ch  often  fail  to  develop.  The  Blasto- 
jihaga  from  these  oviposit  in  the  winter  crop,  and 
thus  the  cycle  of  the  yearly  life  of  the  insect  is 
completed. 

The  Fig  Flowers.^Count  Solms-Laubaeh  and 
Dr.  .Meyer,  the  (ierman  l)otaiiists.  Olivier  the 
Frenchman,  and  (iasparini  Gallisio  and  Pontedera. 
the  Italians,  and  later  Dr.  Giistav  Eisen,  author 
of  the  leading  treatise  on  the  fig  in  the  English 
language,  are  all  agreed  that  there  are  four  kinds 
of  fiowers  in  the  fig.  it  may  .seem  jiresumptioiis 
to  take  exee|)tions  to  this  array  of  distinguished 
authorities,  but  it  is  nevertheie.ss  a  fact,  easily 
demonstrable  with  tin-  abundant  material  noM' 
accessible  in  ( 'al'fornia.  that  theie  are  but  two 
kinds  of  fig  Howers.  namely,  jiistillate  and  stam- 
inatc. These  aiith.ors  enumerate  the  four  kinds 
as  the  male'and  female  of  the  cai)rifig.  the  regular 
female  flower  of  the  Smyrna  fig.  and  lastly  the 
female  fiowers  of  the  Adriatic  class  which  some 
of  them  contend  have  imi)erfect  stigmas  and  can- 
not lie  pollinated  and  are  therefore  called  mule 
fiowers.  Pontedera  and  Gallisio  call  such  fiowers 
fico  mula  and  fico  semi-mula,  the  latter  a  few 
of  which  are  su.sceptible  of  pollination  and  the 
former  not  at  all.  This  idea  has  become  so  fixed 
in  the  minds  of  some  horticulturists  that  they  are 
calling  this  class  of  figs  "mule  figs",  a  positive 
misnomer  and  entirely  iinwarranled  by  the  facts. 

The  staminatc  Howers  of  the  cajirifig  are  ar- 
ranged in  a  zone  or  cluster  at  the  upjicr  part  of 
the  fig.  just  within  the  eye.  The  remainder  of 
the  receptacle  is  filled  witli  gall  fiowers  which  are 
nothing  more  than  female  fiowers.  tlie  pistils  of 
which  are  modified  for  the  puri)oses  of  the  female 
HIastophaga.  The  styles  of  these  fiowers  are 
shoi-t  and  thick  compared  to  those  of  the  Smyrna 
and  other  female  figs,  and  are  ])rovided  with  a 
duct  down  which  the  female  wasj)  ])ushes  her 
ovijjositor  into  the  ovary  where  she  depctsits  the 
I  cfig.  These  styli  s  are  surmounted  usiiall.v  l)y 
foi-ked  .st'gmas.  the  sui-faces  of  which  are  ])ro- 
vided  with  the  usual  c(>lls  or  glands  and  the  visc- 
ous coating  to  wiiicli  the  jiollen  grains  adhere. 
With  sufficient  magnifying  power,  the  pollen 
tubes  can  be  seen  pushing  their  wa.\-  from  the 
sui-face  down  through  the  cellular  tissue  into  the 


The  gall  (lowers  of  a 
for  sliglil  variat'ons 


1  eaprifigs  are  alike, 
in  the  shape  of  the 


ovary, 
exce|i1 
stigmas 

We  now  come  to  the  rcirular  female  flower  of 
the  Smyi-na  fig,  upon  the  character  of  which  all 
are  agree<l.  The  st.vle  is  long  and  slim — two  or 
three  times  longer  than  the  style  of  the  caprifig — 
and  this  is  the  reason  that  it  is  unsuited  for 
the  ]>urpose  of  the  insect.  It  is  divided  at  the 
summit  iisuall.v  into  two  stigmas,  and  they  ap- 
])ear  to  be  identical  with  those  of  the  .\dria1ic 
class  to  which  belong  all  those  figs  which  reach 
an  edible  condition  without  pollination.  The 
stigmas  of  the  latter,  the  books  sa\'.  are  mostl.\' 
nialfoi-med  and  cannot  be  fertilized. 

To  show  how  erroneous  is  ttrs  conclusion,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  during  the  spring  of  1909 
the  writei-  liy  aiiijlyiiig  the  Hlastophiitra  to  the 
so-called  "mule  figs'",  in  more  than  forty  ca.ses 
found  that  in  every  instance  heav.v  fertile  seeds 
wei-e  ])i-oduced.  and  in  as  large  proportion  as  in 
till'  Sm.vrna  fig.  From  these  seeds  thousands  of 
l)lants  were  yrown  at  the  T'.  S.  Introduction  (iar- 
deii  at  Chico.  It  is  believed  that  such  jilants 
will  be, the  means  of  produc'ng  some  interesting 
varieties.  The  breeder  does  not  have  to  wait  long 
for  results,  for  most  of  the  seedlings  bear  fruit 
at  the  age  of  two  and  thrive  years. 

A  striking  instance  of  the  fertilization  of  com- 
mon figs  occuired  last  .A'ear  at  Lo(uiiis.  Placer 
coiint.\'.  where  a  fruit  grower  had  grafted  a  por- 
tion of  an  Adriatic  tree  with  Smyrna  scions.  The 
Sm.vrna  branches  set  rpiantities  of  figs,  and.  Avish- 
ing  to  secure  a  crop,  the  owner  hung  eaprifigs  in 
them  containing  HIastophaga  ready  to  issue. 
Some  of  the  wasps  entered  the  Adriatic  figs  on 
the  ungraftet'^part  of  the  tree.  Tlie  writei'  se- 
cured three  matured  Adriatic  figs  wliieh  showed 
b\-  their  larsier  size  that  th^v  had  T)een  entered 


three  figs  contained  by  act- 
fertile  seeds,  or  an  average 
certainly  a  good  crop  from 
according  to  some  writers 


by  the  wasps.  These 
ual  count  4800  heavv 
of  1600  for  each  fig- 
a  "mule  fig"  which 
will  not  breed. 

Ill  this  way  fertile  seeds  can  be  secured  from 

all  kinds  of  our  cultivated  figs  and  the  In  der 

has  complete  control  of  such  ero.sses  and  can  with 
considerable  confidence  expect  to  perpetuate  de- 
sirable hereditary  characteristics  in  his  seedling 
trees.  It  is  found,  however,  from  experience  that 
about  one-half  of  such  seedliiif?s  are  staminatc 
trees.  The  process  is  exceedingly  .simjile.  A  twig 
is  selected  with  a  number  of  "figs  from  three" 
eighths  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
which  is  the  receptive  size  in  most  varieties.  Drop 
a  caprifig  with  HIastophaga  ready  to  issue  into 
a  paper  bag  and  tie  it  tightly  over  tiie  twig,  and 
the  insect  will  do  the  rest.  At  the  end  of  two 
or  three  weeks  remove  the  pa|)er  bag  and  replace 
with  one  of  mos(jiiito  netting  for  ])rotectioii 
against  birds  and  to  prevent  the  ripe  dried  fig 
from  falling  to  the  ground. 

Caprifig  Seeds.—The  mammoni  crop  of  the 
cajiri  tree  is  the  only  one  which  has  been  ob- 
served to  i)rodnce  seeds,  and  then  only  in  small 
numbers.  The  obvious  reason  is  that  it  is  pol- 
linated by  the  Hlastojihaga  of  the  preceding  pro- 
fichi crop.  The  profichi  itself  yields  no  seed,  be- 
cause the  mamme  figs  preceding  it  have  no  pol- 
jiistils  are  provided  with  recep- 


th. 


len,  although 
tive  stigmas. 

Solms-Laubaeh 
figs  and  reached 
tliaii  oiii'  flower 


found  20  seeds  in  40  mammoni 
the  conclusion  that  not  more 
in  I'OOO  was  a  perfect  female 
flower,  all  the  others  lieing  gall  fiowers,  incapa- 
ble of  fertilization.  The  writer  has  found  as 
many  as  7.")  IVrt'le  seeds  in  one  fig,  and  from  a 
large  niiinber  of  mammoni  .seeiis  secured  last  sum- 
mer young  i)laiits  are  now  being  grown  at  Chico. 
From  careful  observations,  the  writer  has  been 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  all  gall  fiowers  are 
perfect  female  fiowers  and  susceiitible  of  pollina- 
tion, and  thaT most  of  them  are  pollinated:  but 
if  the  Blastophaga  deposits  an  egg  in  the  ovary, 
the  resulting  larva  would  prevent  the  formation 
of  the  embryo,  and  if  formed  would  be  eaten  or 
otherwise  destroyed.  The  seeds  therefore  found 
in  the  mammoni  fijrs  are  from  those  fiowers  in 
which  the  insect  failed  to  ovijiosit. 

These  seems  to  be  some  connection,  not  yet 
well  understood,  between  the  seed  and  the  secre- 
tion of  sugar  and  coloring  matter.  The  i)edicels 
and  fioral  envelopes  of  the  seeds  in  mammoni  figs 
are  succulent,  sweet,  and  generally  of  a  pink 
color,  while  all  parts  of  the  gall  fiowers  contaiii- 
nig  HIastophaga  are  white  and  (piite  dry.  the  dif- 
ference in  appearance  being  so  great  that  the 
seeds  can  be  read 
forcejis  from  tin 
and  color. 

.\s  flirt  her 
niainmoni  fig 
the  |)ersisteiit  styles  were  taken  from  fertile  seeds 
and  others  from  galls  containing  full.v  developed 
HIastophaga  in  the  sami'  fig  and  ])lace(j  side  by 
side  under  the  niicroscoix-  jiiul  were  found  to  be 
identical  in  cellular  structure.  The  writer  is 
tlierefori'  satisfied  that  the  stigmas  of  the  eapri- 
figs are  eipially  as  susceptible  to  pollination  as 
are  those  of  the  female  figs,  and  in  fact  are  so 
pollinate<l.  but  fail  to  produce  more  than  a  few 
seeds  for  the  reasiui  given. 

When  the  Blastophaga  enters  the  caprifig  its 
stamens  are  in  an  undeveloped  condition  and  will 
not  lie  read.\-  to  sheil  their  pollen  until  about  two 
months  later;  that  is,  at  the  time  when  the  ne.Kt 
generati<iii  of  Avasps  is  read.v  to  issue.  It  is  there- 
fore impossible  for  a  fig  to  pollinate  itself.  Here, 
then,  is  a  striking  instance  of  one  of  nature's 
methods  of  prexentiiiL:'  self  fecundation. 

Life  of  the  Blastophaga. — The  beneficent  insect 
upon  which  depends  absolutel.v  the  whole  Smvrna 
fi.tr  industry  was  si'iit  over  to  the  I'niled  States 
from  Xorthern  Africa  in  1899  by  .Mr.  Walter  T. 
Swingle  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industr.v  of  the 
r.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  He  succeeded 
where  others  had  often  failed,  by  confining  his 
eft'orts  to  the  winter  generation  and  by  his  happ.v 
thought  of  wrapping  each  caprifig  in  tinfoil  to 
prevent  evaporation.  ^Ir.  Swingle  is  entitled  to 
full  credit  for  his  successful  efforts,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  Blastophaga  was  al- 
readv  here,  having  been  accidentallv  introduced 
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with  fig'  trees  from  the  South  of  Europe  about 
1865,  but  not  known  to  orchardists  until  about 
three  years  ago,  having  been  confined  to  an  iso- 
lated tree  ten  miles  west  of  ]\Iodesto. 

How  the  Blastophaga  Works. — In  April  iu  the 
warm  valleys  of  (lalifoniia  the  wasp  which  hiber- 
nated in  the  larval  form  during  the  previous  few 
months  I'eaches  maturity.  The  male  leaves  the 
gall  first.  He  moves  about  the  interior  of  the  fig, 
and  fintling  a  gall  containing  a  female,  gnaws  a 
hole  through  the  cortex  at  the  base  of  the  style 
and,  inserting  his  long,  slim  abdominal  projec- 
tion, fertilizes  the  female  while  still  in  the  gall. 
The  female  enlarges  the  opening  and  sometimes 
makes  another,  always  at  the  base  of  the  style, 
pi'obably  because  it  it  the  point  of  least  resist- 
ance. In  from  22  to  48  hours  she  comes  oxit,  reach- 
ing the  open  air  through  the  clu.ster  of  male 
flowers,  the  anthers  of  which  at  this  time  have 
burst  ami  are  .shedding  large  rpiantities  of  pollen. 
She  is  fre({uent]y  so  loaded  that  she  is  unable  to 
fly  until  she  divests  herself  of  jnuch  of  it  in  the 
same  way  that  the  eonmion  house  fl.v  cleans  itself. 
After  being  rel'eved  of  part  of  the  load  she  flies 
to  the  iHi'arest  fig,  and  if  found  to  her  liking,  im- 
mediately seeks  the  opening  at  the  apex.  At  this 
time  the  figs  are  hard  and  from  a  cpiarter  to  three- 
(juarleis  of  an  inch  in  diameter  and  the  eye  is 
closed  liy  the  overlapping  scales.  With  her  pow- 
ei'ful  maiulibles  she  sometimes  is  obliged  to  cut 
away  a  portion  of  one  of  them  to  effect  an  en- 
trance, but  tisually  she  is  able  to  push  her  head 
in,  and  after  a  struggle  of  sometimes  five  minutes 
or  nu)re  sh(!  pushes  her  body  down  the  zigzag  way 
to  the  interior  of  11i(>  fig,  leaving  her  wings  be- 
hind. 

While  one  wasp  is  probably  sufficient  to  fer- 
til'ze  a  fig,  where  they  are  very  abundant,  as  at 
the  Maslin  orchard  at  Loomis,  it  is  not  unusual  to 
find  a  dozen  or  fifteen  in  one  small  fig  and  as 
many  more  in  a  struggling  mass  trying  to  get  in, 
the  cluster  of  wings  radiating  from  the  eye  like 
the  plumes  of  a  feather  duster.  If  the  caprifig 
from  which  the  wasp  has  issued  has  been  hung  in 
a  Smyrna  tree  she  enters  a  Smyrna  fig  and  then 
finds  she  made  a  m'stake,  as  the  fiowers  are  of 
such  shai)e  that  she  cannot  oviposit  in  them,  and 
after  wandering  about  in  a  vain  effort  to  dispose 
of  h(>r  eggs,  in  this  way  doing  her  useful  work  of 
fertilizing  the  female  floAvers.  in  most  eases  crawls 
out.  When  the  weather  is  warm,  say  90  to  100 
degrees,  the  insects  are  very  actice  and  come  out 
of  the  caprifig  with  a  rush.  The  writer  has  seen 
40  come  out  in  one  minute.  The  issue  takes  place 
almost  entirely  in  the  forenoon,  except  a  cold, 
windy  morning  is  succeeded  by  a  hot  sun  in  the 
early  afternoon,  then  a  considerable  number  come 
come  out.  The  movement  depends  nuich  upon  the 
weather.  During  cool,  windy  mornings  very  few 
issue,  but  if  the  next  morning  is  warm,  calm  and 
sunny  a  great  rush  occurs.  The  wasps  continue 
to  issue  from  a  single  fig  for  a  week  or  ten  days 
and  from  vai-ious  trees  for  two  to  three  weeks. 
After  the  females  have  left  the  fig  most  of  the 
males  soon  follow,  and,  being  wingless,  drop  to 
the  ground  like  the  females  from  the  Smyrna  figs. 

Every  Smyrna  fig  not  entered  by  the  Blasto- 
lihaga  dries  iip  and  falls  from  the  tree.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  caprifig.  In  a  few  days  the  caprified 
fig  undergoes  a  remarkable  change.  It  begins  to 
increase  rapidly  in  size,  becomes  smooth  by  a 
lessened  prominence  of  the  i-ibs  and  losing  its  pea- 
green  color  assumes  a  decidedly  pi'uinose  tinge, 
this  being  true  also  of  the  caprifig. 

There  are  .still  obscure  problems  to  be  solved 
in  connection  with  the  fructification  of  the  fig. 
and  it  would  be  gratifying  if  some  of  our  skilled 
cytologists  could  be  interested.  One  such  prob- 
lem is  to  determine  why  the  first  crop  of  certain 
edible  figs  reach  an  edii)le  condit-ou  without  cap- 
rification.  while  the  next  one  never  nuitures  with- 
out it.  One  of  these  varieties  is  the  white  San 
I'edro  and  another  is  the  Gentile:  the  first  crop 
of  the  latter,  however,  does  not  entirely  fail  with- 
out policial  ion,  but  the  crop  is  nnich  increased 
by  the  aiijilication  of  the  Blastophaga. 

Outlook  for  the  Fig  Industry.— The  outlook  for 
the  Smvrna  fig  industry  iu  California  is  extremely 
promising,  due  principally  to  favorable  climatic 
conditions,  and  is  rapidly  spreading  to  all  parts 
of  the  !,n-eat  vallev.  The  climate  is  not  at  all  in- 
ferior tn  that  of  the  Smyrna  district  of  Asia 
Minor,  where  the  bulk  of  the  finest  figs  of  the 
world   are   now   produced.    The   valley   of  the 


Meander,  the  seat  of  the  great  Smyrna  fig  indus- 
try, has  a  much  moister  climate  and  in  some  re- 
spects inferior  to  that  of  portions  of  California. 
The  rainfall  is  three  or  four  times  greater  than 
that  of  the  central  San  Joaquin  valley,  where  in 
this  state  the  industry  has  at  present  its  greatest 
development.  The  rain,  however,  falls  mostl.y 
from  November  to  April,  with  occasional  showers 
and  dew  in  summer,  making  irrigation  unneces- 
sary. One  drawback  in  that  country  is  that  once 
in  three  or  four  years  a  frost  occurs  which  is 
severe  enough  to  destroy  the  caprifigs,  when  the 
growers  are  obliged  to  draw  supplies  from  the 
frost-free  islands  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  ideal  climate  for  Smyrna  fig  culture  is  one 
in  which  the  winters  are  mild  enough  to  permit 
the  Blastophaga  to  live  through  without  injury, 
and  freedom  from  early  fall  rains.  The  Smyrna 
fig  ripens  and  dries  on  the  tree  in  September, 
October  and  November,  and  when  sufficientl.v 
cured  falls  to  the  ground;  dry  weather  at  this 
period  is  therefore  indispensible.  As  these  con- 
ditions prevail  nowhere  else  in  the  United  States 
except  in  California  and  a  part  of  southern  Ari- 
zona, these  would  seem  to  be  the  regions  in  which 
the  industry  will  have  its  greatest  development. 


Citrus  Fruits. 


FIGHTING  THE  ORANGE  THRIPS. 


It  is  a  fact  of  melancholical  interest  that  thrips 
have  .stricken  both  our  deciduous  and  citrus  fruit 
interests  at  about  the  same  time,  and  that  the 
insects,  though  both  of  the  euthrips  genus,  are 
of  different  species:  one  old,  the  euthrips  p.yri, 
which  is  doing  the  injury  to  deciduous  fruits ; 
the  other  new,  the  euthrips  citri,  which  is  work- 
ing on  the  orange,  and  at  present  doing  most 
harm  in  the  orange  regions  on  the  east  side  of 
the  San  Joaquin  valley.  This  new  thrips  was 
described  b.y  Mr.  Dudley  IMoulton  and  christened 
in  California,  though  perhaps  not  a  native  son, 
but  possibly  born  anywhere  in  North  America. 
This  being  the  case,  it  is  not  required  to  live  on 
the  orange  alone,  but  accepts  the  whole  citrus 
family,  and  can  manage  to  live  on  other  fruits,  or 
even  upon  pusle,y  or  potatoes,  or  perhaps  on 
many  another  old  thing,  on  a  pinch. 

A  result  of  work  on  this  orange  thrips  in  the 
Porterville  region  has  been  published  by  IMessrs. 
P.  R.  Jones  and  J.  R.  Horton,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, who  have  been  engaged  in  studying  the 
]iest  for  some  time.  From  this  source  we  take 
the  following  interesting  paragraphs. 

Cultivation.— Attempts  have  been  made  to  con- 
trol the  orange  thrips.  in  part,  by  means  of  cul- 
tivation, but  none  of  these  endeavors  has  been  in 
the  least  successful.  One  orchard  was  hand-raked 
under  the  trees  and  the  soil  stirred  up  in  the  fall, 
with  the  hope  that  pupae  would  be  destroyed, 
but  results  were  negative.  Another  orchard  which 
was  plowed  deeply  in  the  fall  yielded  similar  re- 
sults. 

Fumigation. — Some  experiments  have  been  con- 
ducted in  the  hope  that  fumigation  with  hydro- 
cyanic-acid gas  would  prove  effective  in  controll- 
ing the  orange  thrips,  but  all  results  have  been 
unsatisfactory,  because  of  the  activity  of  the  in- 
sects, the  large  number  of  generations,  and  the 
expense  of  the  operation. 

Spraying. — The  only  method  of  control  which 
has  given  good  results  is  spraying  at  high  pres- 
sure with  a  contact  insecticid(\  No  sprays  aside 
from  those  which  kill  by  contact  have  been  tried 
because  such  sprays  have  been  unsuccessful  in 
controlling  other  species  of  injurious  thrips. 

In  view  of  the  success  attained  in  reducing  in- 
jury to  fruit  and  foliage  by  the  orange  thrips,  it 
is  believed  that  it  will  be  possible  to  control  this 
sjiecies  in  normal  seasons  with  four  applications 
of  lime-sulphur  combined  with  blackleaf  tobacco 
extract. 

Time  of  Application.— Three  of  the  treatments 
should  be  made  in  the  spring  to  free  the  fruit 
and  spring  growths  of  foliage  from  injury,  since 
the  more  severe  marking  of  fruit  is  done  while 
the  fruit  is  small.  The  fourth  treatment  should 
be  made  in  August  or  September,  according  to 
season,  for  the  protection  of  the  later  growths  of 
foliage,  and  should  be  timed  to  .catch  the  , thrips 


when  numerous,  but  before  the  leaves  show  mudi 
curling.  The  three  spring  applications  should  be 
made  about  as  follows : 

First — Just  after  most  of  the  petals  have  fallen 
from  the  blossoms. 

Second — Ten  to  fourteen  days  after  the  first. 

Third — From  three  to  four  weeks  from  the  time 
of  the  second  treatment. 

The  dates  for  spraying  in  any  given  season  must 
be  timed  by  the  abundance  of  thrips. 

Spray  Dilutions. — Lime-sulphur  solutions  should 
be  diluted  according  to  density.  In  the  home- 
made product  this  may  be  determined  by  the 
use  of  a  Baume  or  a  specific  gravity  spindle.  The 
density  of  the  commercial  product  will  be  stated 
by  the  manufacturer  or  may  be  obtained  by  the 
use  of  the  .spindle. 

Lime-sulphur  solution  of  a  density  of  33°  Baume 
should  be  diluted  at  the  rate  of  1  volume  to  75 
volumes  of  water;  that  of  a  density  of  36°  Baume 
should  be  diluted  at  the  rate  of  1  volume  to  86 
volumes  of  water.  Therefore  the  formula  for  or- 
ange-thrips  spraying  would  be : 

(1)  Lime-sulphur  (33°  Baume)  1  to  75  and 
blackleaf  tobacco  extract  (2%%  nicotine)  1  to 
100;  or,  using  blackleaf  "40"  (40%  nicotine), 
tobacco  extract  1  to  1,800. 

(2)  If  lime-sulphur  of  36°  Baume  is  used,  the 
formula  would  be,  lime-sulphiu*  1  to  86  and  black- 
leaf  tobacco  extract  1  to  100 ;  or  blackleaf  tobacco 
extract  "40"  (40%  nicotine),  1  to  1.800. 

To  load  a  sprayer  having  a  200-gallon  tank, 
proceed  as  follows :  First  turn  water  into  the 
tank  until  nearly  full,  add  2%  gallons  lime-sul- 
phur (33°  Baume)  and  2  gallons  blackleaf  to- 
bacco extract  (2%%  nicotine)  ;  or  14  fluid  ounces 
blackleaf  "40"  tobacco  extract  (40%  nicotine). 
If  the  lime-sulphur  is  36°  Baume,  use  2.1  gal- 
lons, and  2  gallons  of  blackleaf  tobacco  extract ; 
or  14  fluid  ounces  of  blackleaf  "40"  tobacco  ex- 
tract. 

How  to  Spray. — In  spraying  for  the  orange 
thrips  only  those  insects  actually  hit  with  the 
spray  will  be  killed.  As  this  insect  obtains  its 
food  by  sucking  the  plant  juices,  stomach  poisons 
are  of  no  avail.  In  order  to  spray  with  greatest 
elYiciency  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  gasoline  power 
sprayer,  maintaining  a  pressure  of  180  to  200 
pounds.  Angles  or  elbows  should  be  used  on  all 
spray-rods,  so  that  "overshot"  and  "undershot" 
spraying  can  be  done;  that  is,  spra.ving  from 
above  downward,  and  from  below  iipward  to 
reach  the  lower  surface  of  the  leaves.  The  trees 
should  be  drenched  until  they  drip  freely. 

Especial  care  should  be  taken  with  the  outside 
fruit,  as  the  thrips  scar  this  badly,  but  cause  little 
or  no  injury  to  inside  fruit. 

Either  chamber  nozzles  of  the  Qyclone  type  or 
bordeaux  nozzles  may  be  used.  If  the  former 
are  used,  disks  with  holes  of  about  ^/.,2-inch  diam- 
eter will  be  best.  Double  nozzles  can  be  used  to 
advantage  on  large  trees,  and  will  save  time.  It 
is  preferable  to  use  two  lines  of  hose,  as  this 
will  insure  more  thorough  work  than  where  four 
leads  are  used.  A  majority  of  orange  growers 
fail  to  apply  a  sufficient  number  of  gallons  of 
spra.y  per  tree. 

Summary. — The  orange  thrips,  a  minute,  or- 
ange-yellow insect  of  the  order  Thysanoptera, 
curls  the  leaves  and  sears  the  fruit  of  citrus  trees 
in  the  San  Joaquin  valley  of  California,  the  soi;th- 
ern  California  orange  belt,  and  the  Salt  River 
valle.v  of  Arizona. 

Although  this  insect  has  been  known  by  its 
work  for  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  it  has 
but  recently  been  described,  and  it  has  now  be- 
come of  serious  economic  importance  in  the  or- 
ange belt  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley  of  California. 

The  orange  thrips  has  numerous  generations 
yearly,  its  life  cycle  requiring  apiiroxiinately  20 
days,  and  it  is  to  be  found  upon  the  orange  trees 
from  March  to  November. 

It  can  be  controlled  by  four  sprayings  of  lime- 
sulphur  solution  combined  with  a  commercial  to- 
bacco extract,  which  should  be  applied  when  the 
thrips  become  sufficiently  numerous.  Three  ap- 
plications should  l)e  made  in  the  spring  months 
to  save  the  fruit  and  spring  growths  from  injury, 
and  one  in  the  fall  to  lessen  the  feeding  injury 
to  the  fall  growth  of  the  orange  trees. 

From  two  to  eight  gallons  of  this  combuiation 
sprav  should  be  applied  per  free,  at  a  high  pres- 
sure! and  in  a  very  thorough  manner,  as  only, 
thripp  that',  are  hit  will  be.  kiUed.,  .,    ',  . 
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Fruit  Marketing, 


EFFICIENCY  IN  FRUIT  HAND- 
LING. 


R.v  .Mic.  .1.  \V.  Jkkfkky.  State  Horticultunil 
Coniniissioner  at  the  Fruit  Growers' 
Convention  at  San  Bernardino. 

I'or  nian.v  .years  tlie  growers  and  ship- 
pers of  California  fruits  have  been  con- 
fronted with  the  fact  that  great  quanti- 
ties of  unfit  fruit  have  been  sent  to  mar- 
ket every  season,  bringing  disaster  to 
the  trade  and  discredit  to  the  reputation 
of  California  orchard  products.  The  more 
progressive  growers  have  all  this  time 
sought  to  niininiiy.e  the  effect  of  this  bad 
practice  by  maintaining  a  higher  stand- 
ard for  their  own  fruits,  and  splendid 
individual  packs  have  been  established  in 
this  vain  effort  to  overcome  the  faults  of 
others  by  excellence  in  individual  work. 
Until  within  the  last  two  years  the  idea 
of  the  better  class  of  growers  seemed  to 
be  that  they  could  break  Uie  back  of  the 
slovenly  growers  .by  meeting  his  poor 
fruit  in  the  markets  and  there  discount 
ing  it  with  a  superior  quality.  One  can- 
not discount  a  valueless  article.  A  single 
counterfeit  note  will  cast  suspicion  upon 
a  whole  package  of  genuine  bills,  but 
these  high  standard  growers  imagined 
that  somehow  some  economic  luinciple 
would  come  to  the  rescue  finally  and 
make  inefficient  horticulture  so  unijrofit 
able  that  efficiency  would  take  the  field. 

How   I.NKFI-IIIKNCV  H.\S   I  .\tKK.\SKI).  We 

do  not  have  time  here  to  discuss  the  gen- 
eral philosoi)hy  of  the  survival  of  the  fit- 
test, upon  which  our  first-class  fruit 
growers  have  dejiended  so  long,  but  a 
brief  view  of  why  this  old-time  principle 
does  not  work  well  in  California  fruit 
growing  may  be  permitted.  In  this  State 
an  tinfit  fruit  grower  is  born  into  the 
possession  of  an  orchard  every  hour  of 
the  yetr.  He  is  largely  the  pi-oduct  of 
the  land-booster,  is  cai)tivated  with  fairy 
stories  of  the  great  and  easy  profits  and 
finally  cuts  his  eye  teeth  in  the  jeality 
of  bitter  experience.  Whether  he  be  a 
rich  man  who  knows  nothing  of  prac- 
tical horticulture,  or  a  poor  man  who  has 
neither  money  nor  knowledge,  he  is  con- 
tinually coming  and  going  in  thousands, 
and  the  effect  of  his  dipping  into  the 
fruit  business  will  always  be  to  unsettle 
<'onditions  here.  This  class  of  men  will 
always  remain  a  charge  upon  the  indus- 
try. Add  to  this  the  fact  that  even 
rai)able  horticulturists  from  other  States 
have  much  to  learn  before  they  can  pro- 
duce first-class  fruits  here,  and  it  seems 
to  reverse  the  ordinary  laws  that  usually 
eliminate  inefficiency  from  an  occupation. 
Kvery  new  country  has  these  economic 
luoblems  to  work  out.  but  California, 
lieing  particularly  blessed  with  oppor- 
tunity of  success,  is  equally  handicapjied 
with  liability  of  failure.  Our  people  hope 
to  hnsten  the  achievement  of  uniformity 
in  their  products,  and  stability  in  their 
industry  by  standardizing  their  fruits. 

Till-;  Ci  sTOMKK  Is  Not  Deckivkd. — For  a 
long  time  many  of  our  fruit  growers  evi- 
dently thought  that  inferior  fruit  and  de- 
ceptive packing  fooled  the  customer.  The 
packer  of  good  fruit  imagined.  ai)parent 
ly.  that  the  consumer,  after  being  de- 
ceived with  a  bad  lot  of  California  fruit 
would  turn  to  a  standard  article  from  the 
same  place  with  satisfaction,  or.  that  a 
su|)erior  article  would  be  enhanced  in 
value  by  a  contrast  with  the  inferior; 
the  packer  of  poor  fruit  thought  he  could 
sell  it  forever  upon  the  general  reputa- 
tion of  the  State,  or  by  deceptive  pack-, 
ing.  or  by  counterfeit  branding.  But  now 
both  classes  are  awakening  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  grower  who  has  been  de- 
ceived and  not  the  consumer.  The  lat- 
ter niflv  tiav?  i)een  iiiateriiiliy  injured, 


but  he  has  not  been  deceived,  for  to  him 
is  given  the  final  test  of  all  fruits,  and 
no  unwise  or  superficial  policy  can  ever 
cause  the  consumer  to  pay  more  upon  the 
average  than  a  i)roduce  is  worth,  .unless 
the  seller  monopolizes  a  necessity.  This 
the  grower  can  not  do  and  has  no  inclina- 
tion to  do.  But  the  consumer  can  be 
cheated  with  a  low-grade  article  until  he 
becomes  suspicious  and  discounts  all 
grades  and  qualities  to  a  great  extent. 
So  the  grower  of  good  fruit  is  abandon- 
ing the  belief  that  he  is  receiving  all  the 
profits  to  which  he  is  entitled,  and  is 
casting  about  for  the  removal  of  the  in- 
fluences that  are  preventing  full  returns 
for  his  skill  and  industry.  The  chief  of 
these  influences  is  the  shipment  of  in- 
ferior fruit,  and  when  the  scheme  of  de- 
taining this  class  of  fruit  by  compulsion 
was  broached,  ii  caught  his  immediate 
attention,  and  he  called  it  standardiza- 
tion. 

U.NHT  Flit  ir  Gkoweks. — But  there  are 
other  elements  that  enter  largely  into  the 
economy  of  better  fruit  iiacking.  It  is  a 
fact  that  no  calling  is  so  burdened  with 
unfair  competition  as  that  of  the  fruit 
grower.  For  this  the  orchardist  has 
himself  largely  to  blame.  He  has  looked 
too  much  upon  horticulture  as  an  occupa 
tion  and  not  a  business.  The  idea  that 
anyone  can  i)lant  trees  and  grow  fruit 
has  tooled  thousands  of  novices,  i)rofes- 
sional  men.  merchants,  artisans,  and 
laborers  into  adopting  the  occupation  who 
know  nothing  about  the  business,  and 
they  produce  an  immense  tonnage  of  fruit 
from  fair  to  indifferent,  without  the 
ability,  time  or  inclination  to  follow  out 
its  disposal  in  a  business-like  way.  With 
an  income  from  another  quarter  the 
banker,  the  merchant,  the  motorman 
dabl)le  in  horticulture.  It  is  back  to  the 
land  with  them,  but  not  to  live  there. 
They  invest  with  the  hope  of  speculation 
In  realty  values,  or  with  the  idea  that 
anyone  can  be  a  farmer  even  by  proxy, 
or  because  real  estate  agents  have  filled 
them  with  roseate  stories  of  lu'ofits,  or 
with  a  view  of  retiring  to  the  country 
when  they  have  a  competency.  No  busi- 
ness is  so  handicapped  by  unfair  rivalry. 
Should  this  class  of  farmers  be  denied 
the  right  to  invest  in  this  legitimate  pur 
suit,  even  if  it  results  in  unfair  compe- 
tition? Not  at  all.  Their  right  to  en 
gage  is  fundamental.  Rut  concurrent  with 
this  right  is  the  right  of  those  engag?d 
,in  fruit  growing  as  a  business  to  protect 
their  investments  in  every  legitimate 
way.  The  shipment  of  a  heavy  tonnage 
of  low-grade  fruits  every  year  endan!<ers 
the  prosperity,  iiossibly  the  very  life  of 
the  fruit  industry  itself,  and  those  who 
make  their  livelihood  from  the  orchard 
should  take  public  measures,  if  necessary, 
to  protect  their  capital  and  do  every- 
thing to  eliminate  unfit  fruit  so  far  as 
they  can  do  it  without  interfering  with 
the  prerogatives  of  others.  Here  inter- 
venes the  quest  ion:  "Does  a  fruit  ship- 
per have  the  right  to  refuse  to  handle 
the  fruit  of  that  portion  of  the  jiulilic 
whose  products  do  not  conform  to  an 
arbitrary  standard?"  The  shippers  have 
this  right,  both  moral  and  legal,  and 
herein  lies  the  most  powerful  feature  of 
the  plan  called  standardization,  except 
that  of  the  education  of  the  growers, 
which  Is  the  most  potent  and  lasting  ele- 
ment concerned  with  the  scheme. 

OvKKi'Hopt  iTio.N. — I  heard  a  fruit  grower 
remark  a  few  months  ago  that  the  man 
whfll  raised  an  extra  ton  of  fruit  with- 
out doing  his  part  toward  the  proper 
packing,  grading  and  distribution  was  an 
enemy  to  the  fruit  business.  I  presume 
that  this  was  his  way  of  voicing  the  fear 
of  overjjroduction.  At  any  rate,  we  must 
not  accept  the  common  belief  that  there 
can  never  be  an  overproduction  of  good 
fruit  In  California.  As  long  as  our  State 
sends  out  great  quantities  of  oranges, 
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'  I  'HE  Great  Tom  Watson  Watermelon  is  one 
of  the  finest  watermelons  ever  offered  the 
public.  Immense  in  size,  delicious  flavor, 
beautiful  red  flesh,  solid  heeirt,  and  especially 
noted  for  its  very  thm  tough  rind.  An  excel- 
lent shipper. 

Our  "  1911  Garden  Guide**  tells  more  about  it  and 
many  other  new  things  in  seeds,  flowers,  plants  and 
bulbs.   It  is  free  for  the  asking. 


C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO. 


123  Market  Street 


San  Fraincisco 


DECIDUOUS  FRUIT 
OR  ALFALFA 

'I'Im'  I1ii4*nI  Iriict  itf  IiiihI  for  diiirylii;:^ 
or  riiiMliiK-  <l(M-iilii(iuM  I'riiitM  in  'I'liliir** 
iMMiiity..  <>4»iil]iiniiiK  tour  hiiiidrrd  arrvM 
itt  t\%t'iif.v  «l4»llnrN  nil  iicrr  lu-low  tlir 
lift  mil  iitnrk«>t  %  ill  lit*  if  tiil^on  iim  a 
«\  holt*  \\  il  iiiii  Ni  \  ly  ilayN.  Hen iit  1 1'lil I > 
Miliiiitrd.  williiii  ni\  iiiiicM  of  Porter- 
\illc.  wUii  4Miiiiity  roa<lM  <»n  (lir^'c  Mlfl<*N. 
'rii4>  aii.toininK  Iniiii  ilr\ 4*l4»|iril  and  4*4>- 
<*ii|iii>d  l>>  o%\  iirr.  N4I  alkali  or  liard- 
piiii.  4>r  ^\lll  MiilHliviiU*  t4i  .HiiH.  F4>r 
l4*riiiM.  \%  rll4' 

LOBB  &  BRYANT, 

l'orl4'^r\  ill4',   < 'alif4irnia. 


ALFALFA 
SEED 

("lu-ap  iseiil  is  tkar  at  any  price,  but 
why  pay  hi^h  price  for  the  be.st? 
Write  for  our  price  and  sample,  stat- 
injj  <iuaiitity  wanted. 

New  Seed  Catalog; 

also 

Incubators  and  Poultry  Supplies 


West  Coast  Seed  House 

III,  113,  115  Winston  St 
LOS  ANQELES,  CALIFORNIA 


UEMING\I'AY'S  LEAD  ARSiNATE 

THI<;  PKRFKC'I'  I'KODK  'I' 

i-'uinljiiics  lli<"  liiBhest  standard  iif 
manufacture  with  cheniical  and  pli.v.si- 
tal  (iiialiti(>-s  giving  slicking  power, 
niiscibility  and  extremely  line  division. 
It  meets  the  most  e.vactlng  lequlrements 
of  the  modern  scientific  orchardist. 

HKMIXJWA  VS    l.l-:.*n  AKSKXATK 

fully  complies  with  the  new  federal 
law.  !.'■>',;  Arsenic  Acid  guaranteed. 
Send  for  l>ooklet  and  prices. 

Full  atockn  onrrlril  by 
C-,  IIKXKV  .SMITH.  Count  Agrat, 
-4  i'altfiiruia  .St..  Snu  Frfin4<lH04i,  Cal, 

hI':min<;\\  a  v.s  i.oxdon  im  kim.k  co.. 

I.Tn..  64-«»l  Wuler  St.,  .\e«  York. 


BULBS 

For  fall  and  winter  planting;  also  Flower 
Seeds  for  fall  sowing. 

\EW  CATALOGUE  }-ist  out;  send  for  a 
copy.  Kow  i«  the  time  to  mow  Paynp'a 
Royal  Bxhibition  PanH}'  .Serd.  the  best 
strain  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Glaot  I'er- 
fectloB  Stock*  and  ChrlHtmaii  FloiverlaK 
Sweet  Peas. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

Seedamaa  aad  Naraeryman, 
S4S  S,  Slala  St..         Ancelea,  C«l. 


The  Boss  Tree  Protector 

Made  oi  Yucca  Palm 

Is  cheap,  duraljle.  and 
quickly  put  on  the  tree.  Ii 
prevents  rabbits  from  lii' 
stroying  your  trees.  A  sure 
protection  against  frost 
sunburn,  grasshoppeis  or 
dry  winds.  Can  be  easily 
moved;  will  last  for  years 
Send  for  samples. 


ii 


Price 

Per  lono 

10  in.  long.  7  in.  wide,  $9.50 
12  in.  long.  7  in.  wide.  10.50 
14  in.  long.  7  in.  wide,  11.50 
16  in.  long,  7  in.  wide,  13. 0» 
18  in.  long.  7  in.  wide.  14.5" 
24  in.  long.  7  in.  wide.  17.00 
30  in.  long.  7  In.  wide.  20."" 

YUCCA  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1380  Willow  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Genuine  Florida  Sour  Orange 
Seed-Bed  Trees 

Kxtra  fine  one-year  stock — the  beist  t' 
be  had,  He  sure  you  are  getting  the  gen- 
uine article.  If  you  will  send  your  orders 
in  now,  we  are  prepared  to  fdl  them,  be 
they  large  or  small:  but  order  early,  as 
the  supply  is  limite<l. 

Three  thousand  line  large  two-year 
Valenclas.    <iet  our  i)rices. 

SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES. 

K  H.  U18BK()VV,  Troprletor. 

R.  D.  1.  Pasadena.  Cal. 

PhoiieK:  Main  919— Home  2f)i0. 


RHUBARB  FOR  PROFIT 

A  FREE  BOOKLET  ON 

Rhubarb  Culture 

$1001  rroflt  per  a<Te:  plant  now. 
ItcrypI:.  11  sofall  suits,  tut  this 
adv.  out  and  mall  today. 

J  B.  WAGNFR,      Pasadena,  ( al. 

The  Rhdbarb  and  Berry  f  prc!3  ist 


EUCALYPTUS 

Best  varletlfs,  'ar^e  well  rooted  plants. 
Some  balled  lor  distant  shipment  at  trltllng 
extra  cost.  Large  lots  grown  by  contract 
Circular  Free. 

RIVERSIDE  NURSERY 
320  Blver  street,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 

HENRY  SHAW 


BERRY  PLANTS 

LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 

PASADENA.  CAL.  B.  F.  D. 
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raisins,  prunes,  dried  fruits  and  green 
deciduous  fruits  of  inferior  qualitj'  to 
become  a  reproach  and  a  burden  to  the 
trade,  we  ma.v  easil.v  have  a  surplussage 
of  high-grade  fruit.  When  we  curtail  the 
shipment  of  interior  fruit,  then  we  may 
never  hear  the  cry  of  overproduction. 

The  T.\KrFF. — I  shall  not  refer  to  the 
fruit  tariff  question  here,  further  than  to 
show  that  it  has  a  direct  bearing  upon 
the  question  we  have  under  consideration. 
I  wish,  however,  that  time  would  permit 
a  thorough  discussion  of  the  tariff  issue 
at  the  hands  of  the  convention,  for  it 
could  be  shown  clearly  that  the  tariff  is 
not  always  a  tax  upon  the  consumer;  it 
could  be  demonstrated  with  facts  and 
figures  that  in-otection  of  California  fruits 
has  given  to  the  markets  of  America  an 
al)undance  of  special  fruit  iiroducts  at 
prices  always  reasonalile  and  generally 
low  as  comi)ared  with  quantities  and 
prices  which  would  be  dictated  by  im- 
porters in  the  al)sence  of  California  com- 
petition; it  could  be  shown  that  the  taritf 
on  fruits  has  been  a  direct  benefit  to  both 
|)roducers  and  consumers.  The  bearing 
that  a  duty  on  foreign  fruits  has  upon 
standardization  is  this:  The  enjoyment 
of  a  tariff  protection  ai)|)roaches  closely 
in  principle  the  occupancy  of  a  public 
franchise.  Thus  the  duty  exacted  from 
imported  fruits  places  the  American 
growers  under  peculiar  obligation  to  their 
customers  and  it  must  not  be  made  an 
element  of  injury  to  our  own  peo])le.  It 
must  not  he  made  the  occasion  of  throw- 
ing upon  the  markets  a  class  of  unwhole- 
some and  worthless  products,  that,  with- 
out a  protective  tariff  could  not  be  dis 
posed  of.  If  our  growers  can  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  tariff  i)aying  consumers 
by  foisting  upon  them  a  degraded  article 
they  place  themselves  in  the  position  of  a 
public  corporation  that  violates  the  terms 
of  its  franchise.  California  must  con- 
tinue to  send  forward  only  her  best  fruits. 
Then,  when  the  revision  of  schedules 
comes,  the  verdict  will  be:  California's 
fruit  is  worth  protecting;  California  is 
not  exi)loiting  the  consumer.  She  is 
offering  him  wholesome  fruits,  honestly 
packed  and  sold  in  fair  competition  with 
all  fruits  grown  under  the  American 
standards  of  living.  California  has  not 
attempted  to  limit  the  out|)ul  of  her 
fruits;  California  has  not  taken  the 
course  of  the  tariff  favored  tru.sts  and 
monoi)olies.  On  the  contrary,  her  indus- 
tries are  maintained  upon  the  American 
plan,  and  she  invites  the  continent  to  par- 
take of  her  fruit  commodities  upon  a 
1)asis  of  mutual  advantage  and  reciprocal 
res|)onsibility. 

TiiK  L.\m):{  Qck.stidn . — Another  econ 
omic  featuie  I  shall  not  have  time  to  dis- 
cuss is  the  effect  of  uniform  and  dis- 
tinctive fruit-packing  upon  the  farm 
labor  and  race  problems.  I  can  only  voice 
my  belief  that  in  the  production  of  high- 
class  fruit  no  nationality  or  individual  in 
California  has  much  advantage  over  an- 
other. Without  standardizing  the  mer- 
chantable fruit,  witnout  excluding  the  un- 
merchantable fruit,  tne  bars  are  let  down 
to  cheap  labor,  and  well  nas  cheai)  la'oor 
taken  advantage  of  its  opportunity.  If 
we  expect  a  high-grade  and  responsible 
class  of  help  to  remain  upon  the  fruit 
farms  we  must  eliminate  the  chief  ele- 
ment that  i)revents  the  proprietor  from 
paying  good  wages,  and  making  good 
profits  at  the  same  time,  namely,  we  mu-t 
eliminate  the  unfit  and  indifferent  quali- 
ties of  fruit  from  our  maikets. 

STAN-nARDr/.ATioN. — But  your  iiatieuce 
will  not  permit  my  taking  you  over  all 
the  ground  of  economic  interest,  and  1 
will  only  have  time  to  call  .vour  attpu 
tion  to  the  great  movement  in  the  north, 
now  under  way  for  the  improvement  of 
.11  r  fruit  pack.  During  the  deciduous 
fruit  season  of  1909  the  fruit  trade  com- 
plained generally  of   the  unsatisfactory 


condition  of  California  fruits  arriving  in 
their  markets.  This  was  especially  true 
of  peaches,  and  while  the  usual  quality 
of  our  first-class  fruit  went  out,  one  large 
territory  had  quarantined  against  certain 
fruits,  others  had  rejected  our  shipments, 
and  yet  others  had  found  them  unreliable. 
A  report  was  sent  to  my  office  dealing 
with  the  season's  exjieriences  with  Cali- 
fornia peaches  in  the  Seattle  markets.  It 
then  occurred  to  me  to  call  a  mass-meet- 
ing of  glowers  at  a  deciduous  fruit  cen- 
ter, there  to  consider  the  causes  that  had 
ruined  the  fruit  trade  at  one  point  and 
injured  it  at  many  other  places.  The 
meeting  was  called  at  Newcastle,  in 
Placer  county,  and  held  there  on  the  22nd 
day  of  November,  and  that  date  may  he 
historic  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  and 
unique  movement  that  no  doubt  will 
reach  to  all  i)ortions  of  the  State,  if  we 
judge  by  the  success  of  the  plan  after 
one  year's  trial.  Over  .300  growers  and  a 
score  of  shiiipers  attended  the  Newcastle 
conference,  and  thus  was  inaugurated  a 
campaign  for  improvement  in  fruit  pack- 
ing which  resulted  in  holding  26  similar 
meetings  within  the  year  and  in  ten  coun 
ties  of  the  State.  By  the  beginning  of  the 
fruit  shipping  season  of  1910  we  had  or 
ganized  six  counties  and  awakened  a 
lively  interest  in  four  which  did  not  for 
mally  adopt  standardization. 

When  the  season  had  closed  last  fall 
4910  cars  of  deciduous  fruit  and  grapes 
had  been  shipped  under  the  plan,  every 
box  of  which  bore  the  stain])  of  author- 
ized and  official  inspection,  according  to 
figures  which  were  fuinished  l)y  Mr.  Mc- 
Kevitt. 

OiidAMZAiroN. — It  may  lie  interesting 
to  have  described  briefly  the  methods  of 
organizing  a  district  and  to  explain  the 
machinery  used  so  effectively  last  year  in 
excluding  unfit  fruit.  A  mass-meeting 
of  growers  is  called  at  the  most  central 
|)oint  in  the  county,  to  which  all  shipi)er9 
are  invited.  An  order  of  business  is  pre- 
))ared  and  adopted  to  afford  an  orderly 
discussion  and  conclusive  action.  It  be- 
gins with  a  conference  ui)on  orchard  con- 
ditions, packing  and  shipi)ing  observa- 
tions and  marketing  experiences.  Speeches 
are  limited  to  five  minutes,  concise  and 
l)ertinent  statements  urged  in  the  deter- 
mination of  each  subject  insisted  upon  ay 
the  conference  iiroceeds.  At  the  proiier 
lime  a  resolution  is  offered  that  it  is  the 
iense  of  the  meeting  that  an  effort  be 
•iiade  to  improve  the  fruit  pack.  Then  a 
■committee  of  growers  and  shippers  is 
elected,  with  instructions  to  prepare  a 
schedule  of  standards  for  the  fruit  grown 
commercially  in  the  district,  and  this 
committee  asked  to  reiiort  to  an  ad 
journed  meeting.  When  a  standard  pack- 
age for  each  fruit  is  adoiited  at  a  later 
conference,  the  next  stei)  is  to  prepare 
and  ratify  the  administrative  machinery. 
Five  competent  men  are  elected  as  the 
board  of  supervising  inspectors,  a  set  of 
by-laws  adoiited;  also  an  agreement  bind- 
ing the  growers  and  shijipers  to  certain 
conditions  is  signed,  and  the  organiza 
tion  is  ready  for  business. 

This  is  the  i)lan  of  operation.  The 
scheme  embraces  everything  that  en- 
hances the  value  of  fruit  and  promotes 
good  husbandry.  It  carries  with  it  in 
every  district  a  general  livening  of  bet- 
ter orchard  practice,  interest  in  cultiva- 
tion, in  pruning  and  thinning,  and  in  the 
more  complete  attacking  of  insect  pests, 
and  makes  for  better  horticulture  by  ex- 
nosing  to  public  notice  the  results  of  in- 
efficiency in  the  fruit  grower.  Standard- 
ization calls  for  standardized  packers,  for 
springs  upon  the  farm-wagons,  for  cen- 
tralized packin.g-houses  where  the  opera- 
tions may  be  better  supervised.  It  pro- 
motes honesty,  advances  the  reputation 
of  districts,  calls  for  jiedigreed  stock  for 
future  orchards,  determines  the  special 
fruits  that  should  be  jilanted  in  each  dis- 


trict by  the  elimination  of  kinds  and  va- 
rieties of  fruits  that  will  not  come  up 
to  the  standard  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances. It  is  a  help  to  everybody,  and 
I  believe  a  live  issue  throughout  the 
State  of  California.  The  eye  helps  to 
sell  the  fruit;  the  trade-mark  label 
directs    the    intelligence.  Standardized 


packing  increases  the  distributive  abiUi.\ 
of  the  pack.  It  makes  the  retail  investor 
sure  of  his  sizes;  shuts  out  small  sizes 
altogether;  it  encourages  the  f.  o.  b.  sale 
of  fruit.  Standardize  the  fruit  iiack,  and 
a  portion  of  the  ills  of  the  trade,  at 
least,  will  have  disappeared  from  the 
business,  never  to  return. 


JOHNSTON  iWOWER 


SILENCE 
IS  GOLDEN 


Never  more  true  than  in  a  mow^er.  Silence  in  the 
Johnston  Mo"wer  means  pcwerful  cutting  qualities  and  a 
minimum  of  ■wear. 

The  construction  -which  makes  silence  possible  will 
interest  you — it  saves  gold  dollars,  and  distinguishes  the 
Johnston  Mo-wer  from  all  others. 

A  word  from  you  will  bring  full  information. 


NEWELL  MATHEWS  COMPANY 


Los  An£:eles, 


ESTABLISHED  1886 
CALIFORNIA 


Stockton. 


Couple  Rest  With  Pleasure 

by  including  the 

NEW  ORLEANS  -  NEW  YORK 
STEAMSHIP  LINE 

Between  Xew  Oi'lejuis  and  New  Yorlv  in  tlic  r()ulin<;-  of  vonr  licket 
East.  Costs  less  llian  an  all  rail  route  and  atfords  an  intci-estiny 
and  delijihtt'nl  diversion  on  yoni'  trij). 

RATES. 

First  class  rail  to  New  Orleans  and  First  Cabin  steamer  to 

New  York  $  77.75 

Round  Trip    145.50 

One  way  rail,  one  way  steamer  between  New  Orleans  and 

New  York   70.00 

Second  class  rail  and  second  cabin,  New  Orleans  to  New  York  65.75 

Kales  include  meals  and  iiertli  wiiile  on  sleaiiier. 
Write  or  ask  any  aycnt  foi-  details. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

TICKET  OFFICES 

FLOOD  BUILDING.  32  POWELL,  STREET,  PALACE  HOTEL. 

MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT, 
THIRD  AND  TOWNSEND  STREETS  DEPOT. 


BROADWAY  AND  13th  STREETS, 


OAKLAND 
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TABLE  SQUASHES. 


rilK  CANADA  I'KOOKNECK. 

To  the  Editor:  I  remember  very  well 
of  my  lather  raisins  this  squash  as  far 
back  as  1S4U.  I  was  then  13  years  old. 
There  were  only  a  very  few  kinds  of 
table  squashes  raised  at  that  time,  and 
the  Canada  crookneck  was  generally  con- 
sidered the  best.  They  had  a  long,  large 
and  very  crooked  neck,  and  the  head  was 
quite  small,  consequently  there  was  but 
very  little  waste.  My  father  always 
picked  them  as  soon  as  the  frost  nipped 
the  vines  pretty  badly,  and  stored  them 
under  cover.  He  never  failed  to  hang 
up  quite  a  number  of  the  choicest  ones 
near  the  ceiling  in  the  old-fashioned 
roomy  kitchen.  His  ten  children  were 
always  glad  to  see  him  take  down  one 
of  the  yellow  beauties,  for  they  knew 
that  meant  plenty  of  delicious  pies  very 
soon. 

This  squash  was  inclined  to  be  stringy, 
rather  coarse  in  texture  and  somewhat 
watery,  but  these  objections  were  mostly 
overcome  by  baking  them  with  their 
shells  on,  in  a  slow  oven,  or  boiling  them 
after  being  cut  into  small  pieces  and 
stewing  it  down  until  the  moisture 
mostly  escaped.  Then,  by  the  addition  of 
plenty  of  nice  butter  and  the  usual  sea- 
soning, they  were  very  palatable  as  well 
as  healthful. 

But  a  better  squash  seemed  to  be 
greatly  needed,  and  it  was  not  very  long 
before  it  made  its  appearance. 

THE   lU  liBARI). 

This  remarkable  squash  was  first  in 
troduced  by  the  late  .lames  J.  H.  Gregory 
of  Marblehead,  Mass.,  in  the  early  fifties, 
and  it  was  then  that  he  advertised  the 
seed  for  sale.  I  find  by  referring  to  his 
catalogue  of  this  year  that  his  father 
obtained  the  seed  from  "Old  Marm  Hub- 
bard." and  therefore  it  was  introduced  as 
the  Hubbard  squash.  It  proved  to  be  a 
very  valuable  acquisition.  It  was  of  a 
dark  green  color,  the  rind  being  very 
hard  and  warty.  It  was  of  medium  size, 
flesh  very  thick,  with  a  light  orange  color, 
and  when  well  cooked  was  very  dry  and 
sweet,  as  well  as  of  the  finest  flavor.  It 
was  soon  raised  to  a  great  extent  in  pref- 
erence to  any  other  variety.  I  found  that 
this  .squash  could  not  be  raised  success- 
fully on  my  place  near  Calistoga,  as  the 
intense  heat  of  the  sun  when  the  mercury 
was  from  100  to  110  dergrees  in  the  shade 
in  September,  when  the  squashes  were 
nearly  fuUgrown,  actually  roasted  the 
upper  half,  and  I  was  comiielled  to  sell 
them  all  to  parties  that  had  stock.  I 
never  raised  any  more. 

THE  SXBLEY  OU  PIKE's  PEAK  SQUASH. 

The  next  season,  1885,  I  think,  I  raised 
my  first  crop  of  this  squash.  They  proved 
to  be  very  prolific,  entirely  free  from  sun- 
burn, as  well  as  late  keepers.  While  eat- 
ing the  first  one  with  my  family,  we  all 
()Vouounced  it  superior  to  the  Hubbard. 
Uater  in  the  winter  my  wife  baked  them, 
we  considered  them  equal  if  not  su- 
l)erior  to  the  sweet  potato. 

In  Mr.  Gregory's  catalogue  for  1S90,  he 
says,  in  regard  to  the  Sibley  squash,  that 
"hJs  old  favorite  (the  Hubbard)  has  at 
last  really  met  with  a  competitor." 

THE  DELICIOUS  SQUASH. 

This  squash  was  originated  by  Mr. 
Gregory  a  few  years  ago.  I  will  not  go 
into  detail  as  to  its  great  merit.  SuflSce 
it  to  say  that  in  every  respect  it  is  gen- 
erally considered  the  best  squash  ever 
introduced.  It  is  rightly  named,  for  it  is 
delicious.  Like  the  Sibley  it  is,  when 
nicely  baked,  equal  if  not  superior  to  the 
sweet  potato,  and  it  is  at  its  best  when 


the  entire  crop  of  sweet  potatoes  are  gone. 
I  consider  this  squash  and  the  Sibley,  two 
of  the  best  squashes  grown.  A  few  hills 
planted  to  these  varieties  will  produce 
enough  squashes  for  a  large  family  dur- 
ing the  entire  winter.  In  conclusion, 
allow  me  to  say  I  have  no  squash  seeds 
to  sell.  I  merely  wrote  this  hastily  writ- 
ten article  hoping  it  might  prove  inter- 
esting to  the  many  readers  of  your  high- 
ly valued  paper.  Ika  W.  Adams. 
Potter  Valley,  California. 


"ORTH0 13"  NEUTRAL 
ARSENATE  OF  LEAD 


is  the  standard  remedy  for  the  cod- 
ling moth  and  leaf-eating  caterpillars. 
Arsenic  is  an  effective  stomach  poison 
for  insects,  but  must  be  so  combined  as 
not  to  go  into  solution  and  injure  the 
foliage. 

We  make  a  specialty  or  "Ortho  I'i" 
Neutral  Arsenate  of  Lead,  being  the 
(»ri]|;'iniiturH  und  Mole  ninkern  of  Orllio 
ArNrnntr  of  I.eud,  the  new,  all-HUper- 
Ne<ling  premier  of  lend  Mprays.  This 
compound  fully  meets  the  requirements 
of  foliage  neutrality  and  insect  control. 
It  contains  approximately  13%  of 
arsenic  oxide,  on  a  4S'/r  water  Ijasis. 
This  4S%  paste  is  readily  mixed  with 
water,  and  has  good  powers  of  suspen- 
sion. 

Ortho  Arsenate  of  Lead,  the  latest  in- 
novation in  this  branch  of  spray  knowl- 
edge, is  fully  endorsed  by  the  best  au- 
tliorities,  and  its  greatest  merit  is  this, 
that  it  can  be  used  freely  under  all  con- 
ditions, under  all  climates,  ami  on  all 
kinds  of  foliage.  In  these  respeetM  it 
diflerH  from  aii  other  brands  upon  the 
niarl&et.  wliieli  eannot  be  mo  used.  It 
has  been  used  all  over  the  West  witli 
great  satisfaction,  and  its  use  is  con- 
stantly growing  wider. 

"Ortlio  13"  Arsenate  of  Lead  is  put 
up  in  superb  steel  containers  contain- 
ing 5,  10,  20,  and  50  pounds  net,  of 
arsenate  of  lead.  Tliese  kegs  are  air 
and  water  tight,  and  there  is  no  danger 
of  evaporation  causing  the  material  to 
become  hard  and  unworkable.  We  make 
a  liberal  allowance  for  the  return  of 
the  steel  containers,  and  stand  the 
freight,  thus  further  reducing  the  cost 
of  the  material  to  tlie  coijsumer. 

"Ortho  13"  Arsenate  of  Lead  is  put 
up  in  barrels  containing  from  tliree 
hundred  to  eight  hundred  pounds. 


CmiFORNIA  SPRAV-CHEMICAl  CO. 

WAISONVIUE,  CAIIFORNIA 

Distributors  in  all  the  principal  fruit 
growing  sections  of  the  West. 


Mr.  FARMER 

Give  Your  Soil  Food 

Soil  becomes  worn 
out  and  run  down 
the  same  as  human 
beings.  Send  to- 
day for  our  FREE 
Booklet 

''THE  FARMER'S  FRIEND" 

It  e.;plains  how  to 
build  up  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  your 
land.  State  nature 
.1  of    soil    and  what 

you  grow  and  we 
will  tell  you,  free 
of  charge,  the  class 
of  fertilizer  needed. 
Write  today. 


PACIFIC  GUANO  AND 
FERTILIZER  CO. 


310  Sanaome  St., 
San  Franeisco. 


503  Central  Bid^-, 
L.OM  Anfcelea. 


FRUIT  GROWERS 

ONLY  FRUIT  PirXINQ  MACHINE 
ON  EARTH. 

For  particulars  address 

JEROME  CALDWELL 

3214  E.  5th  St.,      ...      Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

FEIJOA  SELLOWIANA 

The  wonderful  new  tlowerlng  and  fruiting  plant 
26  cents  to  S'2. 

AVOCADO  OR  ALLIGATOR  PEAR 

!jO  cents  and  SI 
and  many  rare  plaols. 

COOLIDGE'S  RARE  PLANT  NIRSERY 

PASADENA..  CAL.. 


DWARFMlLOMAlZt 

A  DRY  LAND  CROP 

Whore  the  rainfall  is  limited  or  water  is  ex- 
pensive there  i.s  no  more  i)rofitai)le  forage  and 
dry  feed  crop  than  Milo  Maize.  It  belongs 
to  the  sorghum  family  of  tropieal  Asia  and 
Africa,  where  it  is  tlie  princiiial  grain  grown. 

We  liave  secured  a  stock  of  a  dwarf  variety 
that  has  been  thoroughly  tested  in  Southern 
California  and  Arizona,  yielding  two  and  one 
half  tons  of  grain  per  acre.  It  grows  a  stalk 
4  to  5  feet  high  witli  large,  comjiaet,  erect 
heads,  and  stock  especially  like  the  sweet 
flavor  of  the  stalk. 

W^rite  for  cultural  directions  and  j)rices. 


PLEASE  MARK    LtTTEn  DEPT. 


Seed6PlantCo. 

EsTablished /87/. 
326-328-330  50.  MAIN  ST 

Los  Angeles  ,     California  ' 


LARGEST  CITRUS  NURSERIES  IN  THE  WORLD 

Parties  contemplating  the  planting  of  citrus  groves  this  coming  spring 
will  do  well  to  send  for  our  prices  soon,  as  there  will  evidently  a  a  shortage 
of  strictly  first  class  stock.  Write  today  for  particulars,  or,  better  still,  pay 
us  a  visit  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  show  you  just  what  we  have. 

Our  finely  illustrated  booklet,  "Citrus  Fruits."  covering  the  industry 
from  the  seed  to  the  market,  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  2-jc  in 
stamps. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAM  DIMAS,  CALIFORNIA 


SMYRNA  PARK  NURSERIES 

360  acres  devoted  entirely  to  Deciduous  Trees. 

WHOLESALE  and  RETAIL. 

Write  for  special  price  list  on  all  varieties  of  Peaches,  Plums, 
Cherries,  Pears,  Almonds,  Nectarines,  Apples,  etc.  Trees  True  to 
Name.   Strong,  healthy  and  vigorous.   Immediate  deliveries. 

CAMPIN  &  MOFFET,  Props., 
Ceres,  California. 


REDUCED  PRICES  ON  EUCALYPTUS  TREES 

We  offer  a  large  stock  of  the  tree  that  niaJe  San  Jose  faniou.s — the  tree  of 
the  sudden  saw  log — the  tree  that  will  yield  you  an  income  as  long  as  time 
shall  last.  The  genuine  Blue  Eucalyptus;  also  the  red  gums  Kostrata  and 
Tereticornis. 

Roses,  Roses — all  the  leading  kinds.  Acacias.  Silk  Oaks,  Peppers,  Dracae- 
nas. Hedge  Plants,  Fruit  Trees.     Black  Walnut  Seedlings  cheap. 

Giant  Himaiaya,  Loganberry.  Superlative  and  Yellow  Antwerp  Raspberries. 
The  "San  Francisco,"  a  veritable  giant  among  strawlierries. 
Prices  right.    Lists  mailed  free.    Correspondence  and   inspection  invited. 
Woiesale  and  retail.    Write  and  see  if  we  are  not  a  LIVE  WIRE. 

HARDING  NURSERY  COMPANY 

Corner  Chase  and  Alum  Rock  Ave.,  San  Jose.  California. 


150,000  2 -year  old  Sweet  Stock 

Not  dug-over  culls,  but  splendidly  rooted,  strictly  first  cla.ss  2-year-olds. 
A  bargain  stock  for  those  who  want  the  best  in  this  variety.  I  offer  a  good 
size  at  lowest  quotations. 

ONE  YEAR  .SWEET  STOCK.  ONE  YEAR  SOI  R  STOCK. 

Navt'lw,  A'nIeiielnM,  I.enioini. 

OAS.  S.  McMillan,  300  south  Marengo  Avenue,  Alhambra,  Calilornia 

citrus  Trees  Exclusively 
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GRAPES  FOR  GRAPE  JUICE 
AND  SYRUP. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Wetniore,  of  Stockton, 
the  veteran  grape  expert  of  California 
gives  the  Wine  and  Spirit  Review  some 
notes  on  the  relation  of  grape  varieties 
to  unferniented  juice  products  which  are 
widel.v  suggestive: 

1  have  had  several  inquiries  as  to  the 
best  varieties  of  gra))es  to  he  used  in 
making  unfermented  grape  juice;  also 
as  to  same  for  i)rei)aring  syrup  to  be  used 
after  dilution  as  a  beverage;  also  as  to 
the  reason  why  so  many  people  say  they 
l)refer  the  grape  juice  which  is  bottled  in 
New  York  State. 

To  these  questions  I  can  only  give 
very  general  information.  The  question 
of  taste  is  one  that  cannot  be  easily  dis- 
cussed. I  have  seen  some  who  like  and 
prefer,  both  in  unfermented  grape  juice 
and  wines,  qualities  which  are  entirely 
different  from  anything  I  should  select. 

The  sjiecial  quality  which  is  liked  in 
some  of  the  Eastern  grape  juice  is  due  to 
the  peculiar  flavor  of  the  Concord  "variety, 
largely  planted  along  the  Hudson  river. 
That  grape  imi)a)ts  some  of  the  wild 
flavor  of  the  native  American  variety,  to 
which  Eastern  palates  are  accustomed. 
It  yields  also  much  less  sugar  than  our 
California  grown  Eurojiean  varieties, 
and  Ijeing  lighter  in  body,  with  pleasant 
harmony  of  acids  and  tonic  properties, 
it  is  found  grateful  to  the  palate  without 
dilution  with  water.  Something  may  be 
due  also  to  the  length  of  time  the  crushed 
fruit  has  been  heated  so  as  to  extract 
the  flavors  of  skins  and  seeds.  In  com 
parisou  to  some  of  the  Eastern  juices, 
some  of  ours  taste  insipid,  and  being  so 
sweet  that  they  require  dilution,  they 
are  not  palatable  without  the  addition  of 
a  little  lemon  flavor. 

The  Zinfandel  grape,  when  overrii)e,  is 
not  likely  to  make  the  juice  that  will 
])lease  man.\-,  althou.i;h  when  it  is  known 
to  Ije  i)ure.  and  chp;ip  enough,  the  con- 
sumer will  drink  it  contentedly  when 
improved  wilh  the  lemon  and  diluted 
with  a  carbonated  water.  The  Zinfandel 
has  been  often  used  beca\ise  it  was  easier 
to  procure  than  any  other  finer  varieties, 
and  at  first  was  picked  too  ripe.  Select- 
ing the  graiies  at  an  earlier  i)eriod  and 
extracting  more  flavor  from  the  skins 
and  seeds  has  resuKed  in  much  imi)rove 
ment. 

All  the  ladies  in  this  country  wlio  ])u( 
u  )  blacklier:  ips  in  jars  know  how  nnvh 
finer  in  flavor  for  such  pui'iioses  are  the 
wild  berries,  which  tht\\  are  wil'ing  to 
pa.\-  10  cents  a  pound  for,  when  they  can 
get  the  luscious  cultivated  fruit  for 
cents.  There  are  just  the  same  distinc- 
tions of  quality  in  many  of  the  finer  va- 
rieties of  wine  grapes,  little  understood, 
however,  in  this  valley.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  some  selections  that  could  be 
made  here  from  grapes  already  Ix'aring. 
and  vast  improvements  are  possil)le  by 
grafting  many  common  stocks  with  fine 
varieties  of  Burgundy,  Bordeaux,  and 
other  iilaces. 

In  this  line,  it  is  not  fair  to  reveal  all 
that  one  privately  knows  of  the  skill  ac- 
quired by  certain  producers,  but  it  should 
be  evident  that  when  .John  Swett  &  Son 
of  Martinez,  who  have  had  twelve  years' 
experience  in  this  business  and  whose 
products  rank  highest  amon.g  connois- 
seurs, come  to  San  .Toaquin  county  and 
pay  twice  as  much  for  grapes,  which  they 
select,  as  the  local  wineries  pay,  the 
question  of  the  variety  is  an  important 
one.  The  Swett  vineyard  in  Conrta  Costa 
county  was  originally  planted  to  make 
fine  wines  of  the  French  types.  They 
were  pioneers  in  introducing  grape  juice, 
and  their  existence  shows  that  the  pro- 


ducer must  study  quality  as  well  as 
quantity  and  cheapness,  if  he  wishes  to 
please  consumers. 

The  Martinez  juice  goes  principall.x-  to 
Eastern  markets  and  continues  in  favor. 
The  California  Wine  Association  at  first 
found  the  question  of  insii)idity  a  com- 
mercial obstacle  to  the  |)opularity  of  the 
large  output  that  they  started  to  offer. 
Their  recent  products,  however,  show  that 
the.\'  have  modified  their  methods  Ijy  se- 
lecting fruit  better  adapted  to  the  iiur- 
pose.  and  the  demand  for  their  liottlings 
shows  largely  increased  favor. 

The  Flame  Tokay  will  surely  make  a 
fine  syrup,  when  i)roperly  treated  to  re 
move  excess  of  acid  and  cream  of  tartar, 
and  may  eventually  drive  much  of  the 
corn  syrup  out  of  the  market;  or  which 
is  just  as  well,  fairly  divide  the  greater 
market  which  is  coming  for  such  good 
table  sujiplies.  So  also  will  the  Mission 
grape,  while  other  varieties  may  be  bet- 
ter for  making  syrup  containing  all  the 
natural  i)roperties  of  the  pure  juice  to 
be  used,  after  dilution,  as  a  beverage. 

Producers  need  not  expect  to  please 
the  taste  of  the  i)ublic  if  they  have  none 
of  their  own  and  do  not  consult  with 
more  experienced  men  before  deciding 
how  to  conduct  a  new  business.  The 
question  of  purity  is  not  the  whoje  thing. 
The  wine  men.  es|>ecially  those  of  other 
countries,  who  have  had  exi)eriencs  with 
the  finer  varieties  of  wine  grapes,  can 
give  them  very  useful  hints.  Most  of  the 
wine  grapes  in  this  section  have  been 
planted  with  special  reference  to  sale  at 
standard  prices  to  the  lii.g  sweet  wine 
establishments,  which  have  not  offered 
sufficient  i)remium  to  induce  the  planting 
of  such  varieties  as  are  used  for  the 
finest  dry  wines.  To  get  (juality  in  un- 
fermented grape  juice,  there  must  be  a 
sacrifice  in  quantity  of  crops  and  a  com- 
mensurate increase  in  prices  for  grapes 
according  to  quality  and  yield. 


KILLING  YELLOW- JACKETS. 


To  the  Editor:  In  the  warm  days  of 
spring  and  summer  we  are  much  annoyed 
by  yellow-jackets.  They  simply  overrun 
the  house  and  literally  take  possession  of 
the  sunny  rooms.  Is  there  anything  I 
could  do  to  exterminate  them?  Please 
answer  in  your  paper  as  soon  as  possible. 

Merced.  Ciias.  Gamble. 

Not  long  ago  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Collier  of 
Napa  reviewed  various  methods  of  kill- 
ing jackets  as  given  in  the  I^acifh  Ri  kai, 
P:!r.ss  as  follows: 

The  various  methods  recommended  are 
objectionable.  To  make  a  fruit  syriip 
and  s!'00p  out  the  di-owned  ones  which 
fall  into  it.  is  a  lot  of  trouble.  To  use 
poisoned  meat  is  still  a  worse  remedy 
for  the  reason  that  poultry  eat  the  dead 
insects  and  die;  then  the  cats  eat  the 
dead  chickens,  and  likewise  •  are  poi 
soned.  This  actually  occurred  in  this 
neighliorhood.  As  to  the  recenlly  pub- 
lished remedy  of  i)lacing  a  piece  of  meat 
on  the  underside  of  a  board  and  trusting 
to  luck  for  a  small  percentage  of  them 
to  fall  into  soajisuds  and  drown.  I  do  not 
like  it  either. 

Proceed  as  I'ollows.  and  I  will  guar- 
antee anyone  to  be  rid  of  all  the  jiests 
in  a  short  lime.  Get  a  common  woveh- 
wire  fly-trap,  enlarge  the  hole  in  the  cone 
to  the  size  of  an  ordinary  lead  pencil, 
and  bait  the  trap  with  a  piece  of  boiled 
liver  the  si/e  of  an  egg.  At  night  jnit 
your  trap  in  a  pail  of  water;  clean  out 
and  start  again  the  next  morning. 

APPLE  TREES 

li.OOO  Wli.esap,  Kome  Heaut^  ,  .(onath.Tii,  etc. 

Cherries.  Callmyrna  Figs 
PLUMS— Satsuma,  Hale,  Kelsey,  eti'.  I.uther 
Hurbank's  new  "DUAKTE"-two  weeks  earlier 
than  Satsuma. 

Pioneer  Nursery  Co^  Dept.  P,  Monrovt->,CaI. 


-Home  Fertilizers 

Mixed  H^^^HMM 

Some  day  you  will  want  to  mix  your  own 
Fertilizers,  so  as  to  get  them  CHEAPER  and 
BETTER  than  any  other  way.  You  need 
my  book  on  Home  Mixing,  containing 

FORMULAS 

and  instructions,  as  well  as  other  informa- 
tion. Send  your  name  and  address  on 
Post  Card  to 

Dr.  WILLIAM  S.  MYERS,  Director  of  Propaganda 
71  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


NO    BRANCH  OFFICES 


and  his  book  will  be 
sent  you 


Entirely  Free 


Now  is  the  Time  to 
USE  OUR  REMEDY 


WRITE  FOR  OUR  CIRCULAR  No.  5 

PEAR-BLIGHT  REMEDY  COMPANY 

VACAVILLE,  CAL. 


The  Vernon  Nursery 

A.  YARNELL,  Prop. 

Grower  of  Reliable  Nursery  Stock  of  all  kinds 
Deciduous  Fruit  Trees  of  all  varieties 


ASK  FOR  PRICES 


A.  YARNELL,  Prop 

4524  Centra^l  Avenue,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Phone:  South  1105 


ERICKSON'S  PATENT  EXTERMINATOR 

A  CARTRIDGE  CHARGED  WITH  DEATH— Positivtly  thi  most  tffectivi  method  known  «or  tiUrminating 
CnPUFRQ  burrowing  pests.  Better  llian  poison,  (or  it  Is  ibsolutely 
DUrnLn  J  safe  and  acts  ONLY  on  pests  that  burrow.  Tests  made  by 
_  the  Oepartmint  of  Agriculture  resulted  Inunqualilied  sat- 
SOUIRRELS  is<a-tion.  Awarded  the  Grand  Prize  A.-Y.-r,E., Seattle. 
"  Simple,  safe,  effective.  Send  for  booklet.  Sold  by  Dealers, 

It  not,  write  to  Hit!  Fireworks  Co.,  Seattle.  Wash. 

For  Sale  By  DUPONT  POWDER  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Portland,  Seattle,  Spokane,  Denver  and  St.  Louis 


A  CARTRIDGE  CHARGED 

KILLS 


HIGH  GRADE  CITRUS  TREES 

'li)  yciiis  t'xpeiiencf  eiial)les  us  lo  furnish  I  lie  best  absolutely. 
W  rite,  plidue  or  e:ill  Icir  informal  ion.    We  are  liere  for  business. 

POLLARD  BROS. 

CORNER  MISSION  STREET  AND  LOS  ROBLES  AVE..  SOUTH  PASADENA.  CAL. 


CHICO  NURSERY  COMPANY 

GROWERS  OF  HIGH  GRADE  NURSERY  STOCK 

Prompt  attention  given  to  orders  sent  in  by  mall.  Write  us  for  prloesoii  A  uples,  I'eaoheB, 
Pears,  (.'lierrles,  Plums,  Prunes,  Apricots,  Almonds,  Hng.  Walnuts,  Klk  Walnuts,  Figs, 
Grape  Vines  and  lierrles.   Ornamental  Trees,  Flowering  .Shrubs  and  Hoses.   Catalog  free. 

CHICO  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Chico,  Cal. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  COMPANY,  'TeSoJ" 

"Anchor"  Brand,  Velvet  I'Movvt  i  s  of  Sul phiu';  "Volcano"  I'l  and,  Sublimed  Flowers  of  .Sul- 
phur; "Tiger"  Urand,  Sublimed  Sulphur;  "Diamond  S"  Brand,  Refined  Flour  .Sulphur; 
"Fruit"  Urand.  Powdered  Sulphur,  Roll  or  Stick,  Relined  Lump. 

A(iKNTS  FOR  "Flenr  dc  Soulre"  Kxtra  Fine  and  Eagle  Brand.  Florl  dl  Zolto 
(for  bleachliiu:  and  spray inu'. 

Rellnery:  BORDEAUX.  FRANCE. 
Olflce-624  Calliornia  St..  above  Kearney.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIFORNIA 
Samples  and  Prices  on  Application.  Telephone:  Kearney  48:5(1 -(  Home)  CHH36. 
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IHC  WAGONS  HAVE  STOOD  THE  TEST 
t!L  OFALL  LOADS  AND  ROADS  FORYEARS 

THE  roul  proof  of  the  strenpfth,  durability,  and  value  of  I  H  C  wagons 
is  what  they  have  done  ami  are  now  doing  tor  thousands  of  farmers 
throughout  the  country.  Light  loads  and  heavy  loads  have  been  carried 
by  I  H  C  wagons,  over  good  roads  and  bad  roads,  for  so  many  years  th:  t 
there  is  hardly  a  farmer  who  is  not  familii-r  with  the  high  quality  that  these 
naniL-s  on  wagons  represent— 

Weber  New  Bettendorf  Steel  King 

The  reputation  gained  by  these  wagons  is  not  due  to  any  one  particular 
feature  but  to  all-round  perfection  and  superiority  of  the  design,  the  material, 
and  the  workmanship  used  in  their  construction.  They  are  built  especially 
for  the  western  country  and  every  feature  that  will  increase  their  wearing  life 
is  incorporated  in  their  construction. 

WEBER  wagons  have  been  leaders  for  sixty-six  years.  AH  the  wood  is 
carefully  selected  and  straight  grained.  It  is  air-dried  for  at  least  two  years 
—so  that  the  sap  is  retained,  giving  the  wood  wonderful  stamina.  Hickory 
is  used  for  axles,  single-trees,  double-trees,  and  neck-yokes.  Oak  is  used  for 
hubs,  hounds,  bolsters,  reaches,  and  sandboards.  Oak  and  hickory  are 
f.sed  for  spokes.  The  New  International  stake  is  also  furnished.  Thisisone 
of  the  greatest  conveniences  ever  added  to  a  wagon. 

NEW  BETTENDORF  is  a  steel  gear  wagon  of  standard  quality  with 
carrying  capacity  unexcelled.  It  i."  the  only  gear  having  an  axle  with  remov- 
able malleable  sleeve  which  can  be  replaced  when  worn. 

STEEL  KING  has  the  only  perfect  adjustable  stake;  hollow  steel  axles  and 
bolsters  made  to  resemble  the  old  wooden  type;  skeins  are  cast  andean  be  easily 
replaced;  wheels  are  A-grade;  wagon  box  of  best  quality  and  construction. 

I  H  C  WAGON  BOXES  have  long-leaf  yellow  pine  bottoms,  box-board 
sides,  protection  for  the  bottom  over  the  front  and  rear  bolsters,  and  the  best 
box  binders  ever  furnished.    A  tool  box  is  attached  to  the  front  end. 

Do  not  buy  any  wagon  until  you  see  the  IHC  local  dealer.  It  you  prefer, 
write  nearest  branch  house  for  literature  in  which  you  are  most  interested. 

WESTERN  BRANCH  HOUSES-Denver.  Col.;  Helena!  MonL;  Portland.  Ore.;  Spolune, 
Wash.;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

CHICAGO  (Im.-nr,.or<it.-a,  USA 


IHC  Service  Bureau 

The  purpose  of  this  Bureau  Is  to  fumlba 
farmers  with  Information  on  better  farming.  If 
you  have  any  worthy  questions  concerningr  soils, 
crops,  pests,  fertilizer,  etc.,  write  to  the  IHC 
Service  Bureau,  and  learn  what  our  experts  and 
others  have  found  out  concernine  those  subjects 


^  :: 

PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


T.4.VKS  FOR  W  «»()!)  ril-i;  FOR 

WATER,  OIL,  WINK,  IRRIGATION.  CITV  SYSTEMS, 

.MINING  AND  CYANiniNG.  MINING,  POWER  I'I..\NTS. 

Macliine  Banded  Pipe  2  in.  to  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knoclted  down. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.     New  Pipe  Catalogue  in  Preparation. 
F.ACTORIESi  OFFICES: 
SA.N  FR.4NCISCO,  CAI,.  SIS  Market  St..  San  FrnnelMro.  Cal. 

PORTLAND,  ORE.  Kentou  Station,  Portland,  Ore. 

I. OS  ANtiELES.  CAI..  KM  Kqiiitiililp  Ililiik  DiIk.,  I.ox  AnKrIeN,  Cal. 

BOXES  and  BOX  SHOCKS 

FRl  IT  AND  \  EGETAni.i:  BOXES  Ol  H   SPE(  lAl.'I  V. 
WRITE  FOR  I'RICES. 

MERCAIVXILE  BOX  CO. 

231  BERRY  STREET   (Near  Foiirlli)  S\\   FRANCISfO.  fAI,. 


AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


With  the  Fruit  Men. 

Commissioner  Volck  stales  that  an  un- 
usual amount  of  spra.ving  has  been  done 
by  apple  growers  in  the  Pajaro  valley  dur- 
ing the  past  season.  He  also  states  that 
in  some  orchards  which  were  flooded  in 
February,  unless  the  silt  deposited  several 
inches  deep  around  the  trees  is  removed 
at  once,  there  is  danger  of  suffocation  of 
the  roots  or  injury  to  the  root  crown. 
Mr.  Volck  predicts  a  very  large  apricot 
crop  in  that  section. 

Apricots  i)romise  a  good  crop  around 
Prunedale.  Monterey  county. 

A  large  fruit  cannery  is  to  be  built  at 
Lincoln,  Placer  county,  this  season. 

A  large  fruit  and  grain  crop  is  now 
promised  in  the  southern  half  of  Colusa 
county. 

It  is  stated  that  the  large  cannery 
owned  by  the  C.  F.  C.  A.  will  not  be 
operated  this  year. 

Orange  tree  planting  is  very  heavy  at 
Terra  Bella,  Tulare  county,  at  this  time. 
It  is  stated  that  from  2000  to  2.500  acres 
will  be  set  out  to  Washington  navels  there 
this  spring. 

Work  on  the  erection  of  a  new  fruit 
cannery  at  Gridley  has  been  commenced, 
and  the  plant  is  to  be  ready  for  opera- 
tion by  .July  1. 

Orange  trees  around  Porterville  are  re- 
ported to  be  blooming  unusually  heavy, 
which  i)romises  a  very  heavy  yield  next 
fall. 

A  general  reduction  from  $1.40  to  $1.15 
for  100-pound  shipments  of  fruit  from 
California  to  points  east  of  Chicago  was 
announced  at  Chicago  last  week,  after  a 
conference  between  representatives  of 
transcontinental  lines  and  H.  W.  Adams, 
representing  California  fruit  distributers. 
The  new  rate  will  api)ly  only  to  car  lots, 
and  20,000  pounds  were  set  as  the  min- 
imum shipment.  The  reduction  will  make 
the  rate  on  deciduous  fruits  the  same  as 
heretofore  applied  to  citrus  fruits.  It  will 
be  put  into  effect  as  soon  as  the  tariff 
can  be  published  and  will  be  in  time  to 
apply  to  this  season's  shipments.  Mr. 
Adams  estimated  the  actual  decrease  in 
shipping  cost  to  the  growers  would  be 
$80,000  anually. 

The  San  Dimas  Lemon  Association  has 
sent  a  circular  asking  growers  to  remove 
all  decayed  lemons  which  fall  to  the 
ground  and  recommends  that  they  be  bur- 
ied far  from  the  grove.  By  carefully  at- 
tending to  this  detail,  the  brown  rot  can 
be  eradicated  from  orchards. 

The  apricot  and  almond  crops  in  Con- 
tra Costa  county  will  be  larger  than  first 
anticipated.  Late  blooms  have  set  well, 
which  will  make  up  for  early  losses. 

According  to  the  annual  report  of  W. 
K.  Newell,  of  the  Oregon  Board  of  Hor- 
ticulture, the  total  value  of  the  fruit  crop 
of  that  State  for  1910  was  $0,602,500,  and 
the  prospects  are  for  a  larger  yield  this 
year. 

G.  Miller  and  son  have  purchased  land 
In  Dry,  Creek  valley,  Sonoma  county,  and 
with  A.  .1.  Galloway  will  establish  a  nurs- 
ery on  it.  Over  70,000  young  prime  trees 
have  been  Imported  from  France,  and  a 
general  line  of  deciduous  trees  will  be 
grown. 

Acting  under  Instructions  of  the  new 
law.  State  Horticultural  Commissioner 
.Jeffrey  has  appointed  quarantine  guard- 
ians In  thirty-seven  counties  of  this  State. 
In  each  Instance  the  quarantine  guardian 
is  the  county  horticultural  commissioner 
already  appointed  by  the  county  suiier- 
visors.  The  appointees  are:  Fred  Seul- 
berger.  Alameda;  Earle  Mills,  Butte;  L.  R. 
Boedefeld.  Colusa;  F.  C.  Schell,  Fresno; 
.1.  E.  Hasler,  Rl  Dorado;  W.  E.  Wllsie, 
Imperial;  C.  A.  Maul,  Kern;  B.  V.  Sharp, 
Kings;  A.  R.  Meserve,  Los  Angeles;  Geo. 
Marchbank,  Madera;  J.  R.  Banks,  Mendo- 


cino; N.  H.  Wilson.  Merced;  J.  B.  Hick- 
man. Monterey;  A.  D.  Butler,  Napa;  New 
ton  Peck,  Nevada;  Roy  K.  Bishop,  Or- 
ange; H.  H.  Bowman,  Placer;  R.  F.  Cun- 
dift.  Riverside;  F.  R.  M.  Bloomer,  Sacra- 
mento; William  Garden,  San  .loaquin;  S. 
A.  Pease,  San  Bernardino;  C.  W.  Beers, 
Santa  Barbara;  Earl  Morris,  Santa  Clara; 
W.  H.  Volck,  Santa  Cruz;  C.  H.  Stuart. 
San  Diego;  C.  K.  McBride,  Solano;  A.  R. 
Galloway,  Sonoma;  A.  L.  Rutherford. 
Stanislaus;  L.  H.  Day,  San  Benito;  H.  P. 
Stabler,  Sutter;  Charles  B.  Weeks,  Te 
hama;  A.  G.  Schulz.  Tulare;  E.  O.  Esslg, 
Ventura;  George  H.  Hecke,  Yolo;  George 
W.  Harney,  Yuba;  George  A.  Lyons,  Lake; 
Frank  T.  Sweet,  Contra  Costa. 


Agricultural  Notes. 

The  district  around  Fullerton,  Orange 
county,  will  ship  about  200  cars  of  cab- 
bages this  spring,  there  being  about  1200 
acres  planted  there.  While  prices  started 
out  very  low,  yet  as  they  are  advancing 
steadily,  growers  hope  to  wind  up  a  profit- 
able season. 

The  Kerman  Co-operative  .Melon  Grow- 
ers' Association  is  closing  up  its  affairs, 
preparatory  to  going  out  of  business. 

.1.  M.  Morton,  of  the  Missouri  Pacific 
railway,  after  looking  over  the  fields, 
states  that  the  Imperial  valley  will  ship 
about  2500  cars  of  cantaloupes  this  sea- 
son. The  acreage  set  out  to  melons  is 
larger  than  last  year. 

About  135  acres  will  be  planted  to  mel- 
ons and  tomatoes  around  Gridley  this 
spring. 

A  dispatch  from  Santa  Ana  states  that 
L.  A.  Cock,  of  Tustin,  has  propagated  a 
new  lima  bean.  '1  ue  new  bean  is  speckled 
Instead  of  white,  is  a  bush  bean,  and 
yields  one-third  more  than  the  other.  It 
can  be  produced  In  90  days  and  marketed 
:!0  days  sooner  than  the  white  lima. 

At  present  125  people  are  employed  at 
Oakley,  Contra  Costa  county.  In  cutting 
and  shipping  asparagus,  which  is  selling 
well  in  Eastern  markets.  More  helj)  is 
wanted  in  the  asparagus  fields  there. 

Ten  thousand  pounds  of  Mebane  cotton 
seed  has  been  sent  to  the  Palo  Verde  val- 
ley for  spring  planting.  In  the  Coachella 
valley  about  2000  acres  will  be  planted  to 
this  staple. 

A  disiiatch  from  Turlock  states  that  a 
large  acrea.ge  will  be  devoted  to  cante- 
loupes  there  this  season.  It  Is  expected 
that  fully  400  cars  will  be  sent  out,  ship- 
ments to  commence  about  July  15. 

It  is  reported  that  the  prospects  for  a 
big  hop  crop  around  Nord,  in  Butte  coun- 
ty, are  very  good.  A  large  new  acreage 
is  being  set  out,  and  as  there  Is  but  little 
of  the  1910  crop  left,  the  coming  crop 
should  cotnniand  good  prices.  It  is  stated 
that  buyers  are  offering  17  cents  per 
poimd  for  the  coming  crop. 

The  rains  of  last  week  did  incalculable 
good  to  the  crops,  especially  to  grain, 
sugar  beets,  and  vegetables.  From  all 
parts  of  the  State  the  reports  come  of 
splendid  i)rospects.  Hay  is  being  cut  in 
some  sections,  grain  is  heading  out  in 
other  places.  Crops  are  being  planted  in 
all  parts  of  the  State  with  the  assurance 
of  a  big  yield  in  prospect. 


Miscellaneous. 

During  one  week  recently  the  Co-opera- 
tive Land  &  Trust  Co.  cold  160  acres  of 
land  in  Merced  Colony  No.  2,  In  20-acre 
tracts. 

A  carload  of  honey  bees  was  shipped 
from  Los  Angeles  to  Nevada  recently,  by 
way  of  Auburn,  where  they  were  "rested" 
for  two  weeks. 

The  Idaho  Forestry  Association  is  set- 
ting out  960  acres  to  eucalyptus  trees  near 
Wasco,  Kern  county. 

A  syndicate  of  Washington  men  has 
joined  with  W.  N.  Woodson  and  purchased 
the  5000  acre  ranch  belonging  to  .Mrs.  Fin- 
nell,  near  Corning.    This  syndicate  has 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND  SQUIRRELS.  GOPHERS,  also 
BORERS.  ROOT  APHIS,  etc  on  Fruit  Trees. 

Carbon  Bisulphide 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  tale  by  dealers  and  manuracturers. 
WHEELER.  REYNOLDS  A  STAUFFER 
OFFICE    m  CalilonOa  SU  Smm  FruelMO. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 

Direct  to  consumer.  can  save  you  from  ICt 
to  20*.  -V  large  Btoclc  on  liand.  Quick  delivery. 
Egg  cases.  Eucalyptus  Nursery  Boxes.  Prull 
Boxes  and  Trays  o  all  Iclnds. 

R-   F  WILSOIM 
Telephone  2957  Stockton.  Cal. 
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now  10,000  acres  there,  which  will  be  im- 
proved and  colonized. 

C.  V.  Harlan  is  starting  a  big  poultry 
ranch  west  of  Tulare.  He  will  commence 
work  with  1000  chickens. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  State  Fair,  held  at  Sacramento  last 
week,  it  was  decided  to  make  the  "Dawn 
of  Gold"  a  permanent  feature,  and  the 
city  of  Sacramento  agreed  to  contribute 
$25,000  toward  its  expense.  A  special 
feature  is  to  be  made  of  horse-racing, 
and  a  purse  of  $10,000  will  be  offered  on 
one  race,  which  is  the  largest  prize  ever 
given  In  the  West. 

A  meeting  of  poultrymen  of  northern 
California  is  to  be  held  at  Sacramento, 
April  15,  to  form  a  general  jjoultry  asso 
elation,  the  objects  of  which  will  be  to 
hold  one  large  show  each  year  and  to  as 
sist  in  smaller  ones.  A  membership  of 
1000  poultrymen  is  desired. 

At  a  meeting  of  poultrymen  of  the  State 
held  at  San  Jose  last  week,  the  prelim- 
inary work  was  done  to  organize  what 
will  be  known  as  the  Federated  Clubs  of 
Poultry  Raisers  of  California.  One  of  the 
l)rincipal  objects  will  be  the  holding  of 
a  big  show  at  the  time  of  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition  in  1915.  Officers  were 
elected  as  follows:  W.  E.  Gibson,  of  Oak- 
land, president;  Samuel  B.  McLennegan. 
of  San  Jose,  first  vice-i)resident ;  J.  L. 
Harrison,  of  Pasadena,  second  vice-pres- 
ident; G.  W.  Smith,  of  Fresno,  third  vice- 


POMOISTA 

FOlB  J>,EEP  .WEI.LS 


BUILT  FOR  FARM  OR  IRRIGATION 
PURPOSES 


WATER  R  USING  FROM  DEEP  WELLS 
OUR  SPECIALTY. 

POMONA  MFG.  CO. 

POMONA.  CALIF. 

Or  WEED  ENGINEERING  CO. 

PORTERVILLE.  CAUF. 


CAMPBELL  SUB -SURFACE 
PACKERS 


Wo  nre  the  sole 
manufacturers 
of  tliis  famou.i 
Sut)-Surface  Packer, 
tlic  only  one 
made. 


This  is 
the  one 
that  you 
have  heard 
everyone  talk- 
ing about. 


Send  (or  our  Special  Pamphlet  on  Sub- 
S-urface  Packing,  the  bi;st  known  system 
for  "dry  farming,"  a  method  of  absolutely 
insuring  bumper  crops  with  a  minimum 
rainfall— the  salvation  of  semi-arid  regions. 

Made  in  Throe  Sizes,  with  lo,  i6and 
24  wheels,  is  h<'avv  and  strong,  and  tlie 
{rami;  is  made  to  carrv  all  tlic  extra  weight 
[uired.   Write  for  Catalog  No.  V 

Parlin  &  Orendorff  Co., 

CANTON,  ILL. 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  in  1400  FOURTH  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 
DADBU  Blake,  Motn  tit  Town  .Los  Ang.les 
rArCK   Blake,  McFall  <S  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 


president;  Joseph  T.  Brooks,  of  San  .lose, 
secretary;  W.  S.  Macy,  of  Santa  Barbara, 
treasurer. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  at  Wheatland 
to  have  an  experimental  farm  started 
there. 

In  the  Superior  Court  at  Stockton  last 
week  a  decision  was  handed  down  sus- 
taining the  validity  of  the  acts  of  the 
South  San  Joaquin  Irrigation  District, 
and  the  issue  of  $1,875,000  worth  of  bonds. 
These  bonds  were  voted  to  pay  for  the 
expense  of  irrigating  and  draining  70,000 
acres  of  land  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
that  county. 

At  a  meeting  recently  held,  the  Peta- 
luma  Egg  Exchange  voted  to  discontinue 
the  business  of  buying  and  selling  eggs. 
The  organization  is  to  be  continued,  but 
the  plant  and  good  will  is  to  be  taken 
over  by  Xye  &  Nisson  of  San  Francisco. 

The  bee  men  of  the  southern  part  of 
the  State  predict  a  record  crop  of  honey. 
Si)ring  showers  have  been  plentiful,  which 
means  honey-producing  flowers,  and  with 
warm  weather  the  bees  will  be  busy. 

Sheep  shearing  in  the  Sacramento  val- 
ley has  commenced.  At  Vina  there  are 
15,000  sheep  to  be  clipped. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Society  held  at  Sacramento  last  week,  J. 
A.  Filcher  was  deposed  as  secretary  and 
manager  of  the  State  Fair,  and  C.  A.  Tel- 
fer  of  Fresno  was  elected  to  the  position. 
At  the  same  time,  George  A.  Robertson, 
of  Fresno,  was  elected  to  the  position  of 
statistician  for  the  society.  The  latter 
appointment  will  doubtless  prove  a  good 
one.  and  in  the  future  the  figures  of  Cali- 
fornia products  will  be  correct  and  of 
value  to  the  State. 


A  BUSY  HORTICULTURAL  COM- 
MISSIONER. 


To  the  Editor:  While  in  the  office  of 
the  Horticultural  Commissioner  at  Lodi 
last  week,  it  was  my  pleasure  to  note  a 
little  of  the  work  required  of  J.  T.  Cos- 
tello.  Two  different  shipjiers  of  rooted 
vines  came  in  to  get  insi)ection  cards 
showing  same  to  be  free  from  insect  pests 
and  diseases.  Mr.  Costcllo  went  to  the 
freight  sheds,  and  upon  examining  one 
lot  of  vines  found  them  to  be  free  from 
disease  and  pests,  but  a  number  of  the 
lot  were  dead  and  others  poorly  rooted. 
This  lot  he  condemned  and  the  grower 
had  to  destroy  them.  The  second  lot, 
upon  examination,  was  found  to  be  all 
right,  but  the  shipper  did  not  have  the 
name  of  the  party  to  whom  they  were  to 
be  consigned.  Mr.  Costello  required  this 
before  issuing  the  inspection  card.  He 
also  received  a  telephone  message  from 
the  depot  stating  that  a  shipment  of 
trees  had  arrived.  These  he  inspected 
thoroughly  before  allowing  them  to  be 
delivered.  In  the  office  of  Mr.  Costello 
can  be  found  diseased  vines  and  trees  of 
every  kind,  many  of  these  having  been 
taken  from  shipments  which  he  had  con- 
demned, saving  the  samples  as  an  object 
lesson.  Among  the  diseased  trees  was  an 
apple  showing  the  work  of  the  woolly 
aphis,  a  pear  showing  the  black  knob  on 
the  root,  also  samples  of  almond,  peach, 
and  cherry  showing  the  same  disease. 
There  were  also  two  19-year-old  grape 
vines  which  had  been  killed  by  the  oak 
fungus  and  crown  gall.  The  destruc- 
tiveness  of  the  root  borer  was  shown  in 
the  walnut — in  fact,  there  are  samples 
of  almost  every  kind  of  diseased  trees, 
vines  and  vegetables,  and  also  injurious 
weeds  to  be  seen  in  the  office.  It  is  worth 
while  for  every  orchardist  and  farmer  to 
visit  this  office  and  inform  himself  upon 
these  things.  The  office  is  open  every 
afternoon  from  1  to  5,  and  I  am  sure  that 
anyone  who  is  raising  fruits  in  that  sec- 
tion will  secure  many  valuable  hints  by 
studying  these  exhibits.        J.  A.  W.  G. 

Lodl. 


BENiciA  Fresno 
Scraper 


Notice  the  Roll  at  the  top  of  the  bowl.  This  feature,  without  de- 
creasing the  capacity,  insures  the  strength  that  enables  our  scrapers  to 
stand  the  most  severe  tests.  On  a  large  dirt-moving  job  recently  a  num- 
ber of  scrapers  of  different  makes  were  used.  The  liENICIA  FRESNO 
SCRAPER  was  the  only  scraper  that  did  not  have  to  go  to  the  shop  for 
repairs.  Because  of  this  roll  at  the  top  of  the  bowl,  which  prevents  the 
bowl  from  buckling  under  a  heavy  load  ;  because  every  part  of  this 
.scraper  is  made  to  exact  measurement  and  securely  held  in  place,  and  be- 
cause the  handle  is  so  placed  that  the  scraper  is  always  perfectly  balanced, 
the  BENICIA  FRESNO  SCRAPER  outlasted  all  the  others. 

MADE  IN  THE  USUAL  SIZES 
3,  3V2,  4,  and  5  feet 

Be  sure  you  buy  the  BENICIA  kind  which 
has  Roll  at  the  top  and  the  mark  <s 
on  the  back,  then  you  get  the  best. 


BENICIA  Iron  Works 

814  Pacific  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Factory:  Benicia,  Cal. 


EAT   RAISINS   CALIFORNIA   RAISIN    DAY.  APRIL  SSth 

GOING  EAST? 

Be  sure  your  ticket  reads  via 

WESTERN  PACIFIC 

THE  NEW  ROUTE  FROM  THE  GOLDEN  WEST 
ALONG  THE 
/  GOLDEN  FEATHER  RIVER  CANYON 

*  The  New  Route  combines  all  the  luxuries,  comforts, 
conveniences,  and  safety  of  the  best  modern  rail- 
roads— perfect  roadbed,  latest  steel  dining,  buffet, 
and  observation  cars,  standard  sle('i)ers,  unexcelled 
dining-car  service,  etc.,  with  many  exclusive  fea- 
tures, such  as  easy  grades  of  not  over  1  per  cent, 
gentle  curves,  low  elevation  (2,000  feet  lower  than 
any  other  line),  miles  of  natural  scenery,  in  the 

/       heart  of  the  Sierras. 

■4t'  For  reservations  and  information,  call  on  or  write 
your  Local  Agent,  or, 

E.  L.  LOMAX  G.  F.  HERR 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager  Asst.  Gen  '1  Passenger  Agent 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy, 


THE    CARLOAD  COMPETITION 
AT  THE  PORTLAND  LIVE 
STOCK  SHOW. 


Mr.  X.  C.  M:n-is,  secretary  of  tlie  Live 
Stock  Show  recently  held  in  Portland, 
Ore.,  gives  a  very  interest  ins  account  of 
the  carload  coni|)etition  held  at  that  fair 
in  whidi  there  was  one  California  firm 
competinK,  viz.:  Goodalc  &  Cassidy  of 
Gazelle.  Siskiyou  county,  who  showed 
two-year-old  Short-horns  which  won  the 
second  jirize  in  their  class  and  much 
praise  from  .Mr.  Maris,  as  the  following 
shows: 

The  cattle  department  furnished  the 
most  impressive  feature  of  the  show. 
There  were  fifteen  entries  in  the  car-lot 
classes  and  twenty-six  in  the  single 
classes.  There  were  nine  loads  of  three- 
year-olds  entered  and  the  contest  was 
fairly  close  between  the  four  money  win- 
ners. The  first,  third  and  fourth  of  these 
were  Rrads  Herefords  and  the  second 
were  grade  Short  horns.  The  Short-horns 
wir.aing  second  were  a  hundred  ijounds 
heavier  than  the  first  prize  load  of  Here- 
fords and  were  very  close  to  them  in 
other  |)oints.  but  were  not  quite  so  uni- 
form throughout. 

The  five  cars  of  two-year  olds  brought 
out  a  lot  of  the  best  cattle  in  the  show, 
or  these  the  first  and  fourth  prize  win 
tiers  were  Herefords  and  the  second  and 
third  were  Short-horns.  The  first  prize 
load  of  twos  were  well  finished,  showed 
excellent  quality,  were  very  uniform  and 
'finally  landed  the  grand  chumpionshij) 
prize.  The  exhibitors  of  this  load  cer- 
tainly had  no  cause  for  complaint.  Their 
cattle  averaged  1286Vi  pounds  and  sold 
at  19.35  per  hundredweight,  or  $120.2(5  a 
head  won  $2S0  in  cash  i)rizes,  making  a 
total  of  $220-1.23  received  for  the  sixteen 
head.  They  won  $280  in  cash  prizes, 
making  a  total  of  $2204.23  received  for 
the  sixteen  head  of  cattle,  with  yet  a 
chance  of  winning  in  the  killing  contest, 
where  the  first  i)iize  for  a  carload  is  $"'> 
and  the  second  $20,  and  for  single  ani- 
mal $20  for  first  and  $10  f6r  second,  the 
second  prizes  being  donated  by  th;  Ore- 
gon Pure  Bred  Live  Stock  Association. 
It  was  not  without  a  close  contest  that 
this  load  of  cattle  won  their  laurels,  for 
they  were  pretty  hard  i)ushed  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Short -horns.  The  second  prize 
cattle  were  well  finished,  of  excellent 
quality,  and  were  practically  a  hundred 
pounds  heavier  than  the  champion  load, 
but  were  not  quite  so  uniform.  They 
had  some  friends  for  first  place  among 
the  best  cattle  judges  at  the  show.  The 
decision  as  rendered  by  .Mr.  Hush  was 
generally  popular,  however. 

In  the  auction  sale  there  was  too 
much  difference  betw'een  ihe  i)rices  paid 
for  the  two  contending  loads  of  Iwo-year- 
olds  and  to  our  mind  the  ))urchaser  of 
the  second  prize  load  made  one  of  the 
best  buys  of  the  day,  for  they  will  cer- 
tainly be  good  killers.  We  shall  await 
the  results  of  the  killing  contest  with  in 
terest. 

The  third  prize  load,  though  not  quite 
so  well  finished  as  the  other  two  were  a 
.good,  type  of  cattle  with  only  a  few  bad 
ones  in  the  bunch. 

The  fourth  prize  load  were  strictly 
hay-fed  from  the  Big  Hole.  Montana, 
country  and  considering  their  long  drive 
and  ship  were  shown  in  good  form.  They 
were  very  even,  of  desirable  type  and 
carrying  flesh  that  speaks  well  for  the 
quality  of  hay  they  were  ted  on. 

There  was  only  one  load  of  yearlings, 
but  they  were  good  ones.  They  were 
grade  Short-horns  weighing  1  <•:!.'>  pounds 
and  were  the  nice,  handy  kind  that  please 
the  killers.    With  the  exception  of  the 


HALL'S  SQUIRREL  POISON 


READ  THIS 


IS  NOT  THE  ORDINARY  KIND 

Tills  is  a  poi.-soii  iin-pared  l)y  spi'ci;il  luachiiUTy,  with  a 
liiinl,  swt'ct  coating,  singularly  attractive  to  the  animal,  and  is 

A  Remarkably  Efficient  Exterminator 

.-■old  and  used  successfully  for  2o  years.     It  is  no  ex jieriiiient. 

The  most  economical  to  use,  l)ecau.se  the  most  certain. 
TIME  SAVED  LABOR  SAVED  MONEY  SAVED 

Don't  waste  tiiiic  and  money  by  tryin<;  new  exterminators, 

HALL'S  INSURES  RESULTS 

Sold  liy  Drufifjists  and  (Jenerai  Merehandii-e  .Stores, 

DLSTKIHL' TORS  : 

Langley  &  Michaels  Company 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


champion  load  they  were  sold  10  cents 
higher  than  any  of  the  two-year-olds. 


EDUCATIONAL  BUTTER  SCOR 
ING  CONTEST. 

The  Second  Entry  of  the  California 
Butter  Scoring  Contest  at  the  University 
Farm,  scored  Ajiril  i.  was  participated  in 
by  twenty-tw'o  California  biittermakers. 
representing  creameries  from  Imperial  to 
Humboldt  counties.  The  number  of 
cubes  was  the  same  as  sent  to  the  first 
entry,  although  several  new  contestants 
replaced  those  who  have  dropped  out 
since  then.  The  butter  was  scored  by  W. 
B.  Thurston,  who  has  recently  come  to 
the  Coast  as  permanent  representative  of 
the  U.  S.  Dairy  Division,  and  by  members 
of  the  Dairy  Department,  who  placed  the 
scores  as  follows: 

No.     Creamery  and  Location.  Score. 

11  Grizzly  Bluff   ■   94>i 

2    Laton  Co-Op.,  Laton    94 

It;    Castroville    93 

9    Dairymen's  Co-op..  Tulare   92'-j 

4  Ceres    92 'o 

13  Santa  Rosa    92'... 

10    Klk  Horn.  Santa  Barbara   92^. 

5  Tniversity    Farm.    Davis   92 

7    .Meridian    92 

20    Pozzi,  Marysville    92 

1    Elite,  .\icasio    92 

fi    Willow  Brook,  Penngrove   92 

17    Stanislaus.   .Modesto    lU'.j 

14  Cottonwood    91 1... 

22    Salinas    90>.j 

r>    Delta,  Imperial    90'... 

1.")    Suisun    90 

19    Crescent,  Los  Angeles   90 

o    Glenn  County,  Willows    90 

12      SO 

LS      SO 

21  •    87'... 

There  is  one  thing  in  general  that  is 
noted  from  a  study  of  the  Iiutter  scores 
since  the  scoring  contest  began  in  19it9, 
and  that  is.  a  general  improvement  in 
quality  of  the  finished  product.  Better 
butter  is  being  sent  in.  Many  of  the 
conijieting  butterniakers  are  working  un- 
der ('onditions  which  are  adverse  to  best 
results,  but  even  in  view  of  this,  are 
doing  remarkably  well.  This  leads  one 
to  believe  that  lietter  methods  are  being 
practiced. 

Some  of  the  contestants  report  that 
their  best  cream  is  now  being  used  to 
supply  a  sweet  cream  trade,  and  this  puts 
them  at  a  disadvantage.  Having  the 
poorer  cream  to  work  with,  the  plentiful 
use  of  a  good  starter  will  be  found  help- 
ful: the  amount  and  time  of  adding  de- 
pending upon  local  conditions.  The  few 
warm  days  of  the  past  week,  when  cream 
for  the  contest  butter  was  delivered,  were 
unfavorable  in  some  parts,  especially 
through  the  valley  regions,  and  may  ac 


100  SHORT-HORN  BULLS 


KING  EDWARD'S 
GET 
Won  32  Prizes 
at 

State  Fair 
Sacramc  nto 
1»10 


IN  SINGLE  OR  CARLOAD  LOTS 

These  Bulls  are  ranf^e  bred  and  sired  by  calves 
of  KiiiK  Kdward,  Hillcrest  Hero,  and  other  prize 
hulls.    I'or  further  particulars  write  to 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE 
Davis,      -      -      -      -  Cal. 


15  Imported,  Thoroughbred  Short-Horn  45  Imported,  Shropshire  Yearling 

RA.lVfS 

All  Registered  All  Registered 

Few  Choice  Young  Poland-China 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES 


ROSEIAWN  STOCK  FARM,  T.  B.  Gibson,  Owner 

WOODLAND,  YOLO  COIIVTY,  CAL. 


America's 
Leading  Horse  Importers 

At  the  six  World's  Fairs  since  1900,  our  Perclieron 
.Stallions  have  won  every  Championship,  and  every 
first  prize  except  two. 

At  the  recent  California  State  Fair  our  Percherons 
and  French  Coach  Stallions  won  14  (iold  Mrdals  and 
both  Championships. 

When  you  want  the  best  come  to  us. 

McLaughlin  bros., 

OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA  COLUMBOS,  OHIO 


F*patt's  A.nimal  and  Tlie  best 
Poultry  Re0ula4ors       »»«  mMet 


Q  &  S  AXLE  GREASE — 30  years  of  satisfaction. 
H  &  L  AXLE  GREASE— for  60  years  in  constant  use. 

TBE  ONLY  PEKFECT  LUBBICANTS 

Use  only  one-fourth  of  what  you  would  use  of  any  other. 

WHIXXIER    COBURN  CO. 

San  FVandsco  IVf anufacturers 


AGENTS  WEATHERPROOF-  COIVtPO  ROOMING 
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ASK   VDl'K  UK.\I.KK  FOK 

h  L  DORADO  COCOAIMUT   OIL  CAKE 

CHICKENS    AND    MILK  COWS 

Cheapest  Food  In  the  .Market  to-day.     If  your  dealer  doesn't  rurry  it, 

A  DDKKSH 

EL   DORADO    OIL  WORKS 

149  CALIFORNIA  STREET.  SA\  FRANCISCO. 
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HAGIFIO  HURAL  PRESS. 


count,  in  part,  for  the  lower  scores  of 
some  of  the  butter  from  those  sections. 
A  buttermalcer  who  will  stay  with  the 
contest  ref?ardless  of  unfavorable  circum- 
stances is  to  be  commended,  and  the  sug- 
gestions made  to  him  should  be  the  more 
valuable. 

Among  the  defects  under  flavor,  sev- 
eral cubes  gave  evidence  of  a  feed  flavoi-. 
Such  is  likely  to  appear  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  and  a  liberal  amount  of  starter 
will  do  much  toward  its  disappearance. 
Four  cubes  were  critised  for  a  high 
acid  flavor,  and  in  going  over  the  method 
blanks  these  particular  defects  seemed  to 
be  due  to  either  holding  the  cream  too 
long,  holding  at  too  high  temperatures, 
or  ripening  to  an  acidity  too  high.  When 
cream  is  received  in  the  afternoon,  it  is 
often  necessary  to  hold  until  the  next 
morning  before  churning,  but  the  butter- 
maker  should  bear  in  mind  that  butter 
keeps  better  than  cream. 

The  number  of  mechanical  defects  were 
fewer  as  compared  with  the  first  entry. 
But  two  cubes  were  cut  because  of  gritti- 
ness,  and  four  for  defective  body.  One 
piece  was  cut  for  mottles,  and  several 
were  noted  as  being  slightly  mottled. 

The  criticisms  under  package  were  not 
unfavorable.    One  buttermaker  sent  his 


A  MODEL  HERD  AND  BARN. 

N,  H.  Locke,  of  Lockeford,  Cal.,  is 
erecting  a  model  dairy  barn  to  care  for 
his  large  herd  of  jjure-bred,  registered 
.Jersey  cattle.  His  old  barn,  which  was 
78  by  100  feet  and  had  a  capacity  for 
caring  for  88  head  of  matured  animals 
and  storing  200  tons  of  loose  hay,  being 
entirely  too  small,  so  that  during  the 
late  rains  may  of  his  animals  had  to 
remain  in  the  open  pastures.  His  new 
barn  will  be  54  by  84,  and  22  feet  to  the 
eaves,  with  cement  floor.  It  will  be  ar- 
ranged on  modern  lines  and  will  com- 
fortably care  for  108  head,  leaving  ample 
room  for  feed-ways  and  200  Ions  of  hay. 
This  additional  room  is  needed  now,  as 
the  herd  numbers  nearly  200  head.  Mr. 
Locke's  aim  is  to  have  a  registered  milk- 
ing herd  of  100  or  more  pure-bred  Jersey 
cows.  He  is  now  milking  70  head  and 
has  a  large  number  of  young  heifers  com- 
ing in.  He  is  keeping  only  the  pure-bred 
heifers  and  sells  all  his  young  bulls  for 
breeding  purposes,  finding  a  ready  mar- 
ket for  the  latter,  as  his  herd  was  win- 
ner of  first  prize  for  best  herd  at  the 
California  State  Fair  in  1910.  His  farm 
is  ideally  situated  for  the  dairy  business 
and  comprises  600  acres,  of  which  H!0 


Borellos  Golden  Pogis;  1st  Prize  Yearling,  Cal.  State  Fair  1910:    Owned  by 
fi.  H.  Locke  Co.  Lockeford. 


cube  packed  in  ice,  and  several  took  extra 
l)ains  in  the  preparation  of  their  boxes. 
A  clean,  neat  package  is  to  be  desired,  as 
it  indicates,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  care 
which  is  given  to  all  parts  of  the  butter- 
making.  All  of  the  cubes  arrived  at 
Davis  in  due  time,  and,  when  scored,  had 
been  in  the  refrigerator  room  for  from 
24  to  72  hours. 

The  call  for  third  entry  will  be  sent 
out  late  in  May,  and  it  is  hoped  that  not 
only  those  who  have  participated  so  far, 
but  many  more  will  respond.  A  report  of 
the  work  in  1910  has  been  issued,  and 
may  be  had  by  addressing  the  under- 
signed. Leon  M.  D.vvts. 

University  Farm,  Davis,  April  5. 


CALIFORNIA  RAMBOUILLETS. 


Mr.  J.  K.  Scott,  writing  from  this  State 
to  the  American  Sheep  Breeder,  scores 
one  for  our  French-Merinos  in  these 
words:  "The  California  climate,  soil,  as- 
sociation and  grandeur  of  nature  have 
contributed  to  the  health  and  vigor  of 
your  old  servant.  I  have  visited  the  hos- 
pitable and  wide-awake  Bullard  boys  in 
Yolo  county  and  examined  their  large 
bands  of  Rambouillet  sheep,  and  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  they  are  handling  their 
large  flocks  with  wondrous  skill  that  is 
achieved  only  by  long  experience  and 
sound  judgment.  In  the  size  of  their 
sheep  and  high  quality  of  fleece,  I  believe 
they  are  one  step  in  advance  of  the  Ohio 
flocks. 


A  new  creamery  is  being  built  at  Ala- 
morio.  Imperial  valley,  by  V.  E.  Stock- 
well. 


are  low  bottom-land  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mokelunine  river,  and  is  used  for  hay 
and  grazing  purposes.  The  grazing  land 
is  seeded  to  white  clover,  alfalfa,  and 
Bermuda  grass,  while  the  balance  is  de- 
voted to  general  farming  and  fruit  rais- 
ing. 


WH.Y  AMERICA  MUST  GROW 
WOOL. 

In  the  course  of  an  argument  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  protective  tariff  on 
wool.  Senator  Warren  of  Wyoming  re- 
cently said: 

Latest  statistics  show  that  the  total 
number  of  sheep  in  the  world  is  less  than 
700,000,000,  and  the  total  number  in  the 
United  States  57,216,000,  or  about  one- 
twelfth  of  the  wliole  number.  The  total 
wool  product  of  the  world  is  2,952,782,955 
pounds:  the  total  wool  product  of  the 
United  States  is  321,262,750  pounds,  or 
about  one-ninth  of  the  whole  production. 
The  total  wool  consumi)tion  of  the  United 
States  is  over  500,000,000  pounds,  or  over 
one-sixth  of  the  jjioduct  of  the  world. 
The  United  States  consumes  far  more 
wool  than  any  other  nation  in  the  world. 
People  differ  widely  sometimes  in  com- 
jniting  wool  statistics,  because  of  the  dif- 
ference between  grease  wool  and  scoured 
wool,  but  the  figures  I  have  given  repre- 
sent quantities  computed  in  the  regular 
and  accepted  way. 

Shall  we  then  lose  our  sheep  throu.gh 
failure  to  properly  protect  and  rely 
solely  on  foreign  countries  for  our  wool 
supply?  If  so,  how  long  will  it  be  after 
our  sheep  are  gone  before  the  foreigner 
will  raise  the  price,  send  us  cloth  instead 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

aOMBAVTLT'S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

A  Safe,  Speedy,  ftnd  Positive  Cure 
Tlie  sat'egt.  liegt  BLISTER  ever  need.  Taket 

the  place  of  all  Iinaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
BDd  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALI.  CADTERV 
OK  FIRING,  Impossible  to  produce  scar  orblemish 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI  .50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  wltb  full  directions  for 
ts  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.©. 


AXLE 
CREASE 

Makes  a  hard  load  pull  easily. 
In  constant  use  for  16  years. 


Most  machinery  makers  say: 
"  Use  Good  Grease." 
HUB  brand  is  the  best. 
It's  cheapest  at  first  and  at  last 


Lasts 
Longer 


The  Brininstool  Co. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


ALL 


H.H.Hi 

orse  Medicli 


READY 

Fon 

EMERGENCIES. 

HH.H 

LINIMENT 


SHOULD  BE/N£V£RrHOME 
ASA  SAF£-OUAIlD AGAINST 
^  SORE  THROAT,  SWELLINGS, 
[^"li^?^  SPRAINS,  RHEUMATISM. 
NEURALGIA.  jr/EE JOINTS,  LAMENESS. 
STOMACH  CRAMPS,  DIARRHOEA  .  £tc. 

THE  STOCKMAN '5  STAND  BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


HARNESF 
SADDLEb 
HORSE 
COLLARS 


They  Last  Longer 

The  only  sure  way  to  get  a  HOME 
Industry  Harness  Is  to  look  for  the  Hercules  stamp. 
Made  by  W,  DAVIS  *  SONS,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Your  Dealer  has  our  Catalogue 


BERKSHIRES 

lloiirM.  <Un'rroiil  iiK'i'.M.  .S4»i\H,  Im>(1i  oprii 
1111(1  brcil.  suite  l<')ilr  I'rizc  WiinuTN. 
<>v»'r  lUO  Sprinu  I'lgH  (<i  ncI<-«'I  from. 
Sired  by  lur^e  llourH  nnd  out  <il'  proline 
Son-M.     Write  your  wnntM. 

A.    U.  liUitlPliKKY, 
Grape   Wild  Farm.  Mayliew,  Cal. 


HORSLS  AND  CATTLE. 


THE  N.  H.  LOCKK  CO..  J.OCKFOi:i).  CM., 
are  offering  for  sale  pure  bred  .lerse.i 
Hervlee  bulLs  and  bull  ealves.  Anions', 
thfse.  Borello'N  Golden  I'okI-s,  No.  Hiy24:\. 

1st  prize  yi^arlins-  hull,  1910  Cal.  Stair 
Fair.  He  is  sired  by  the  choicest  lim-s 
of  the  great  Lsland  Bull,  Golden  Lad,  P..S. 
1242  H.  C,  and  from  a  line  of  dams  tlKit 
produced  over  20  lbs.  butter  in  7  dav.s. 
These  young  bulls  arc  from  prize  win- 
ners in  the  show  ring  and  big  producers 
at  tlie  pail.  This  herd  was  1st  prizi' 
winner  1910  Cal.  .State  Fair,  having 
won  4  champion  medals  and  17  ribbons, 
with  18  head  exhibited.  It  is  headed  bv 
the  imported  bull  King's  Valet,  the  un- 
beaten champion.  Prices  and  particu- 
lars on  application. 


W.  A.  FORBES,  BOX  74  6,  SACRAMENTO, 
has  arranged  with  either  of  two  Eastern 
judges  to  locate  and  deliver,  on  orders, 
live  stock  of  any  description.  All  catth' 
tuberculin  tested:  si.v  mixed  cars  landed 
since  the  first  of  the  year  and  buyers  de- 
lighted; prices  lower  than  those  currenl 
on  the  same  grade  of  stuff;  carloads  of 
Holsteins  and  Shropshire  sheep  a  spe- 
cialty; references  and  correspondence 
solicited. 

XOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns;  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 

PURE-BRED  SHORT-HORNS,  Poland- 
China  hogs,  and  Shropshire  sheep.  Rose- 
lawn  Stock  Farm,  Woodland,  Cal. 

PAICINES  RANCH  CO.,  Paicines,  San 
Benito  county,  Cal. — Young  Percheron 
stallions  for  sale. 

POLLED  JERSEY  CATTLE— Some  on  Pa- 
cific coast.  Chas.  S.  Hatfield.  Secretary. 
Springfield,  Ohio. 

STEVENSON  &  WAGNER,  Newman  Cal.— 
Holstein-Fresian  bulls,  heifers  for  sale. 


HENRY  WHEATLEY.  Napa,  Cal.— Breeder 
and  importer  of  Shires  and  Percherons. 

KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Poland- 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington. 

MATURED    MALE    GOATS— Milch  strain. 
Write  Geo.   Langlois,  Sebastopol,  Cal. 


SWINE 


FOVK  OAKS  STOCK  CO.,  breeders  of 
Berkshire  and  Hampshire  hogs  and  Im- 
porter Hampshire  Down  sheep.  Wood- 
land, Cal. 


THOROUGHBRED  MULEFOOT  AND 
BKIIKSHIRE  HOGS.  California  Hog  & 
Land  Co.,  Calistoga. 

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaciuin  Co 
Cal.     Registered     Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 


^.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  CaL  Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshlres;  also 
Short-horns. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS 
Both  sexes.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton.  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA   NURSERY   CO.,   Niles,  Cal 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshlres. 

H.  B.  WINTRINGHAM,  Middletown,  Lake 
Co..  Cal.    Breeder  of  Tamworths. 

STUDARUS  &   CUNNINGHAM.   Mills,  Cal 
Registered  O.  I.  C.  swine. 


46%  PROTEIN  and  10%  FAT 
Cows,  Calves,  Poultry 

ALL  FARM  ANIMALS 

Highly  recommended  bv  all  authori- 
ties.    The  U.   S.   Agricultural  Depart- 
ment says:    "It  is  almost  without  an 
equal  as  a  concentrated  feed." 
Sold  by  Dealers.    Awk  for  Literature. 
PACIFIC  on,  MII.I.S,  SEATTI.K. 


Cutter's  Antlirax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  Kiven  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  ol 
California  stockmen  because  they  give 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  oui 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

p.  0.  Box  257,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 


FOR  SALE 

FOUR  THOROUGHBRED  AYRSHIRE 
BULLS,  Aged  12  to  20  Months. 

If  you  don't  want  tuberculosis,  breed  the 
Ayrshlres. 
a.  W.  &  J.   D.  IVlcCORD 
Phone  Red  123.  Haniord,  C  ul. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  HRtSS. 
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of  wool  and  leave  our  labor  unemployed 
and  our  factories  standing  idle  as  monu- 
ments to  our  folly? 

Touching  the  importance  of  growins 
wool  in  our  own  country  with  which  to 
supply  our  mills,  I  quote  the  following 
from  the  report  of  the  Revenue  Commis 
sion  appointed  in  1S65  to  consider  and 
report  upon  our  entire  revenue  system. 
The  members  of  this  commission  were 
from  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and 
Pennsylvania.  Personally  they  were  not 
particularly  interested  In  wool  grow-ing 
or  manufacturing,  but  in  the  exhaustive 
report  they  made  upon  all  the  matters 
submitted  for  their  consideration  they 
reijorted.  among  other  things,  concerning 
wool  problems  the  following: 

"  The  home  production  of  wool  is  neces- 
sary to  render  us  properly  independent 
of  foreign  powers,  in  peace  and  in  war, 
of  obtaining  our  supplies  of  an  article 
on  which  the  lives  and  health  of  all  our 
people  dei)end.  It  is  necessary  to  national 
economy,  for  no  great  agricultural  coun 
try  can  afford  to  imiiort  its  most  iiu 
portant  and  costly  raw  material." 

And,  "finally  it  is  necessary  to  extend 
and  complete  the  circle  of  diversified  in- 
dustries on  which  the  wealth  and  inde- 
l)endence  of  nations  so  much  depend." 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 


.1.  G.  Kratlin  has  purchased  from  .Judge 
Carroll  Cook  of  San  Francisco  1000  acres 
of  land  known  as  the  Turk  ranch  in  the 
Sonoma  valley,  near  Kenwood.  The  new 
owner  will  develoi)  water  rights  and  turn 
the  property  into  a  slock  ranch. 

A  part  of  the  Wilbur  ranch  in  Sutler 
county  has  been  purchased  by  .1.  H.  Mac- 
kenzie, a  San  Francisco  mining  engineer, 
who  will  raise  thoroughbred  Guernsey 
cattle. 

At  Bingley  Hall,  Birmingham,  England, 
the  record  price  of  1500  guineas,  or  $T«l>5. 
was  recently  paid  for  a  Short-horn  bull 
22  months  old. 

V.  E.  Breese,  a  new  settler  near  Wil- 
lows, will  go  East  to  purchase  high-class 
pedigreed  hogs  to  stock  his  ranch  in  the 
Sacramento  valley. 

The  Red  Bluff  Sentinel  says  that  Barry 
Bros.,  who  reside  in  Tehama  county  near 
the  Shasta  line,  recently  made  a  sale  of 
109  head  of  grass-fed  steers,  which  av- 
eraged 1100  pounds  in  weight.  The  price 
liaid  was  ll'._,  cents,  and  the  total  re 
ceived  was  about  $7000. 

A  big  fight  is  being  put  up  by  the  resi- 
dents of  Baldwin  Park,  who  object  to  the 
removal  of  the  big  hog  raising  plant,  near 
Vernon  to  their  locality.  The  city  of  I^os 
Angeles  has  an  ordinance  in  effect  that 
garbage  from  that  place  must  not  be  dis- 
tributed nearer  than  five  miles,  and  as 
the  garbage  is  largely  fed  to  a  big  band 
of  hogs  near  Vernon,  they  must  be  moved. 

Ulyses  G.  Strader  of  Ceres,  reports  the 
recent  sales  of  registered  iiure-bred  ani- 


KtNDALCS 
SPAVIN 
CIRE 


«ONLY  SURE  REMEDY 


Gadsdon,  Ala.,  Apr.  26, 1809. 
Dr.  T!.  J.  Kendall  Co. 

Uentleroen:  Please  send  mo  copy  of  your 
TKE\T:sE.  I  have  been  rn-lntt  vour  spavin  Cure 
for  -JO  yearB,  and  And  It  la  the  only  sura  remedy. 
It  Is  the  b««t  llnlmeni  I  can  get  lor  horse  and 
man.  Yours  truly,  W.J.lIcBee. 

That  tells  the  whole  story,  and  It  Is  the  ex- 
perience that  hundreds  of  thousands  have  had 
In  the  pa«t  40  years,  and  It's  tlio  experience  you 
win  have— "It  IB  the  only  sure  rornpily"— 

For  Spavin.  Ringbone,Curb, Splint, 
Swellings  and  All  Lameness 

Sold  By  Drugolsls— $1.00  a  Bot'l«.<!  tiottles  for 
tbJtO.  Keep  If  on  hand  always.  He  ready  for  the 
emergency.  Kendall'?  stops  the  pain,  starts  the 
circulation,  penetrates  and  removes  the  cause 
of  thedlBorders.  Ask  forafreecopy  of  "A  Treat- 
ise on  the  Horse."  It  not  at  dealers  write  to— 
OR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  Enosburg  Falls,  VI. 


Tires  10%  Oversize 

25%  More  Mileage— No  Extra  Cost 

If  you  buy  tires  for  an  automobile,  let  us  explain  how  to  cut  the 
cost  half— as  tens  of  thousands  are  doing. 


The  tii\s  whicli  wl-  ti  ll  (.f— Good- 
year Nii-Kim-Ciit  tires— are  now  the 
sensation  of  motorciom. 

Last  year  our  t i re  sales  trebled — 
jumped  to  $8,500,001)  —  because  we 
controlled  these  tires. 

Tl;is  year  C4  l-  adinj;  motor  car 
makers  liave  con:racted  for  them. 
'I'hev  outsell  our  clincher  tires  six 
to  one. 

And  these  are  the  reasons: 

No  Overloading 

About  25  per  "cent  of  the  average 
tire  cost  is  due  to  overloading. 

The  tire  size  is  adapted  to  the  car 
when  stripped.  But  w  hen  you  add 
extras — top,  glass  front,  gas  t.ink, 
extra  tire,  etc.— the  tires  have  too 
much  weight.  And  you  ovi.  rioad 
them  otherwise  frequently. 

The  result  is  a  blowout. 

Goodyear  No-Rim -Cut  tires,  t'l 
take  care  of  these  e.xtras,  pre  made 
10  per  cent  oversize.  The  rimflanires 
flare  outward  when  you  use  this  tire, 
so  this  extra  size  is  possible. 

We  supply  this  extra  size  at  no 
extra  cost.  That  means  10  per  cent 
more  air,  and  air  carries  the  load.  It 
means  10  per  cent  Rr-ater 
carrying  capacity.  It  means, 
with  the  average  car,  25  pe*- 
cent  additional  mileage  per 
tire. 

You  get  the  same  result  as 
though  you  paid  for  a  10  per 
cent  larger  tire. 

No  Rim-Cutting 

Then  these  patented  tires 
end  the  damageof  rim-cutting. 


Other  tires  .Me  r  iined  when  you  run 
them  flat.    Run-cutting,  on  the  average, 
adds  one-fourth  to  one's  tire  bills. 
Note  the  picture  below. 


The  No-Rim-Cut  Tire 

This  tire  i  i  fitted  on  a  I'niversal  rim — 
the  standard  rim  now  adopted  by  nearly 
.-ill  motor  car  makers.  Btit  the  tire  fits 
any  rim. 

The  removable  rim  flanges  are  simplv 
set  to  turn  outward,  instead  of  inward, 
as  with  the  old-type  tires. 

The  tire,  when  deflated,  comes  against 
.1  rounded  edge.  You  can  see  why  rim- 
cutting  never  occurs. 

Ordinary  Clincher  Tire 

Wilh  ordinary  tires  these  removable 
rim  flanges  are  set  to  curve  inward,  to 
grasp  hold  of  the  hooks  in  the  lire, 

'1  hat's  how  the  lire  is  held  on. 


GoODifllAR 

No-Rim-Cut  Tires 


Note  how  those  thin  edges  dig  into 
the  tire.  That  is  wh  it  ruins  a  tire- 
in  a  moment— w!u-n  puncture  makes 
it  flat. 

How  We  Avoid  It 

In  the  h:!  e  of  <  ur  tir"  we  vulcanize 
126  braidid  vires.  That  makes  the 
tire  base  unstretchable.  It  can  t  be 
stretched  over  the  rim  flange— can't 
be  forced  oif— until  you  remove  the 
flange. 

When  this  tire  is  inflated  the 
braided  wires  contract.  The  tire  is 
then  held  to  tlic  rim  bya  pressure  of 
l.)4  pounds  to  the  inch. 

That's  why  th''  hooks  a^e  unnece.ssary. 
That's  why  the  rim  flanses  don't  need  to 
di^  into  the  tire. 

This  feature  is  controlled  by  our  pat- 
ents. And  there  is  no  other  feature  ever 
invente'l  whi.Ii  makes  a  pr;ietical  tire  of 


Tire  Book  Free 

We  have  sold  enoueh  of  these 
tires  to  iqiiip  over  lOD.OOO  cars. 
Tile  demand  has  become  over- 
whelming;. You  sliould  know 
the  reasons  if  >  ou  own  a  car. 

They  are  told  and  pictured  in 
our  Tire  biiok  in  a  clear,  convinc- 
ing way.  Let  lis  mail  it  to  you. 
Write  us  a  postal  for  it. 

You  will  insist  on  tires  which 
cut  upkeep  cost  half  when  you 
know  the  facts  about  them. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,     1 11th  Street,  Akron.  Ohio 

Branches  and  Agencies  in  All  the  Principal  Cities  We  Make  All  Sorts  of  Rubber  Tires 


nials  to  the  following  parties:  K.  .1. 
Camp,  Sacramento,  one  Dutch  Belted  bull 
and  two  heifers;  Mrs.  Z.  E.  Hughes,  Wat- 
sonville,  one  bull,  one  heifer  and  one 
Hampshire  boar:  Robert  East,  Modesto, 
one  bull  and  six  cows;  A.  .lohuson.  Both- 
well,  Wash.,  two  heifers;  E.  Peterson, 
Ceres,  seven  Hampshire  hogs;  W.  H. 
Graham,  Ceres,  three  Hampshire  hogs. 

.1.  H.  Corey,  auctioneer,  reports  two  re- 
cent sales  of  grade  dairy  cows  which 
shows  how  good  dairy  animals  of  a  high 
grade  are  selling  in  the  San  .Joaquin 
valley.  At  a  sale  on  March  30  on  the  .J. 
M.  Pike  place  near  Ceres,  in  which  64 
head  of  grade  Holsteins  and  .ierseys  were 
sold.  .52  head  of  the  mature  cows  brought 
an  average  of  $75..t:J  each  and  12  grade  I 
Holstein  heifers  aged  from  IS  to  20 
months  averaged  $52  per  head.  The  high- 
est price  was  $110  for  a  grade  Holstein. 
and  the  next  highest  $9.5  for  a  grade 
.lersey.  At  another  sale  on  the  B.  Minine 
place  near  Westport.  50  head  of  grade 
Holsteins  and  Durhams  averaged  $81, 
:tnd  another  sale  held  on  the  VV.  A.  Halley 
place  near  Houston.  27  head  of  grade 
Durhams  and  Holsteins  avera.ged  $84. 

.1.  F.  Snover,  Ceres,  recently  sold  a 
lour-year-old  registered  .Jersey  cow  for 
$250.  a  two-year-old  registered  .Jersey  for 
$150.  and  a  three-year-old  grade  .Jersey 
for  $101,  all  going  to  E.  Peterson  of  Ceres. 


W.  A.  FORBES,  Manager 


PENNANT  I^AIRY 


DIEPENBROCK 
RANCH 


LIVE  STOCK  IMPORTERS 


RIVERSIDE  ROAD,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 
P.  O.  Box  746  Phone  :  Suburban  72x3 


DAIRY  NOTES. 

The  Ceres  Creamery  during  1910  paid 
$200,000  to  patrons  for  butter-fat.  It 
ships  over  a  ton  of  butter  to  market 
daily. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  dairymen 
of  Princeton,  Glenn  county,  cows  are  to 


be  subjected  to  a  two  days'  comiietitive 
butter-fat  test,  the  prize  for  the  owner 
of  the  best  cow  to  be  $75,  offered  by  W. 
F.  Perry  of  Meridian. 

The  creamery  of  Sonora,  Tuolumne 
county,  has  commenced  operations  under 
the  direction  of  .1.  P.  Grimes  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. Most  of  the  product  will  be  mar- 
keted in  the  cities  of  the  southern  mines. 

Two  arrests  were  made  at  Visalia  re-  | 
cently  when  dairymen  refused  to  clean 
up  their  places  upon  demand  made  by  j 
State  Dairy  Inspector  .J.  S.  Canhani.  One 
dairyman  was  fined  $75. 

V.  L.  Morris  and  son  of  Woodland  re- 
turned last  week  from  the  East  with  two 
carloads  of  Holstein-Fresian  cows  and 
two  bulls,  which  I  hey  will  adii  to  their 
dairy  herd. 

Robert  Wilde,  manager  of  the  Crows 
Landing  branch  of  the  Gold  .Xugget 
Creamery  Company,  reports  shiiiment  of 
butter-fat  for  .lanuary  as  11.551  pounds-,, 
Februar.v,  II.084  pounds,  and  .March, 
17,836  pounds.  The  company  has  also 
leased  the  creamery  building  on  the  Sat 
tier  Brothers'  dairy  farm  and  began 
using  the  same  on  Aiiril  5  as  an  up-to- 
date  pasteurizing  plant. 

John  Silva  &  Co.  have  leased  the  Sat- 
tler  Brothers'  ranch  of  240  acres  of  choice 
dairy  land  at  Crows  Landing,  taking 
possession  Ai)rll  5. 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


8end  for  KaUln  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTl'RAL  WORKS 


The  Milwaukee  Chain  Drive  Mower 

Smooth  Kiianlng,  Strong  and  Durable,  ll 
you  cannot  find  It  at  .vour  d.alers,  write  us 

THE  H.  C  SHAW  CO.,  Slocklon.  fal. 

Catalogues  mailed  on  reiiuest 
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Poultry  Department 


Conducted  by  M.  Russeu,  James. 


THE  LEGHORNS. 

Wherever  the  large  comuiercial  egg- 
farm  iH  established  there  will  be  found 
the  Le;4horn  hen.  Other  breeds  of  fowl 
may  have  sujierior  virtues  and  perform 
greater  stunts,  but  when  it  comes  to  the 
"long  pull"  in  egg-laying,  the  "little  Leg- 
horn" will  always  be  in  the  lead.  Egg 
Ijroduction  is  her  business,  and  she  at- 
tends strictly  to  business. 

This  faithful  hen  that  always  gives 
value  received  and  makes  the  largest  re- 
turns at  the  least  expense,  deserves  bet- 
ter treatment  than  she  receives,  as  a  rule, 
at  the  hands  of  her  breeders — or  perhaps 
"keepers"  would  be  the  more  fitting  word. 

Many  practical  poult rymen    who  keeji 


horns,  but  from  3  pounds  for  pullet  to 
0  |)ounds  for  mature  hen,  and  from  5 
to  0  pounds  for  cock  is  as  large  as  Leg- 
horns ever  should  be  bred.  By  breeding 
only  from  large,  vi.gorous  two-year-old 
hens  mated  with  strong  yearling  males, 
hatching  the  breedin.g  stock  early  in  the 
si)ring  and  keeping  the  chicks  under  the 
best  conditions  to  produce  vigorous 
growth  with  no  backsets,  birds  of  vigor 
will  be  jjroduced  and  those  as  laige  as 
Leghorns  should  be. 

Points  relating  to  shai)e  of  espe'-ial  im 
portance  in  breeding  are  a  loji.g,  deep 
body,  wide  across  the  fluff,  well  set  uj) 
on  medium-length  shanks  with  an  alert, 
upright  carriage.  The  Leghoin  tendency 
is  to  carry  the  tail  more  upright  than 
the  standard  allows,  but  never  should 
any  approach  to  'squirrel  tail"  be  tol- 
erated in  breeding  stock. 

HEAD    I'OIXT.S    OF    TIIK  LMiHUKN. 

These  are   imi)ortant   on    utilit\-  lines 


Good  Type  of  White  Leghorn  Cock. 


Leghorns  are  so  prejudiced  against 
"fancy"  stock  that  they  take  no  pains 
to  inform  themselves  what  constitutes  a 
pure  Leghorn  fowl,  much  less  to  keeii 
their  stock  up  to  the  standard  of  pure 
breeding.  This  is  an  injustice  to  the 
breed  they  handle  as  well  as  a  mistake 
in  i)rofitable  i)oultry  keeping. 

With  this  breed  of  fowl  the  recognized 
standard  of  beauty  in  their  class  is  also 
the  standard  of  utility,  except  in  one 
or  two  minor  |)oints.  The  cut  on  this 
l)age,  made  from  an  untouched  photo- 
graph of  a  iiair  of  White  Leghorns,  gives 
an  idea  of  Leghorn  shape  and  beauty. 

In  the  male  we  see  the  upright,  spright- 
ly carriage,  the  arched  neck,  and  fuU- 
rounded  breast,  and  flowing  hackle  and 
saddle  feathers,  together  with  the  close, 
smooth  feathering  of  the  body,  and  the 
finely  shaped  head  and  beak,  with  smooth 
white  earlobes,  firm  even  comb  and  nicely 
rounded  wattles  which  are  the  character- 
istics of  this  breed.  In  his  natural  col 
ors  this  bird  shows  up  still  better,  being 
of  snowy  whiteness  with  bright  yellow 
legs  and  beak  and  clear  red  comb  and 
wattles. 

The  accompanying  female  (luilleti  pre 
sents  a  rear  view,  but  the  width  across 
the  full  short  fluff  well  represents  the 
egg  type  of  the  breed. 

.S|/,K,    AM)    .SHAPK   OK    THK  I.KOHOKN. 

This  breed  does  not  belong  in  the  class 
of  large  fowl,  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  try 
to  bring  it  there.  Its  quicker  maturity, 
its  greater  activity,  and  its  smaller  ex 
pense  are  what  constitute  it  the  premier 
commercial  egg  producer,  and  these  are 
attributes  of  its  smaller  size.  The  best 
results  can  be  obtained  from  this  breed 
only  by  keeping  it  in  its  purity  '  and 
breeding  true  to  type  and  standard  re- 
quirements. On  the  other  hand.  Leghorns 
should  not  be  bred  too  small.  Such  birds 
lack  staying  power  and  are  not  profitable 
on  the  egg  farm. 

There  is  no  standard  weight  for  Leg- 


no  less  than  from  the  fancier's  stand- 
point. The  short,  deep  head  and  strong, 
curved  beak,  with  full,  round,  quick 
glancing  eyes,  and  well  shaped  comb  of 
fine  texture  set  firmly  on  the  head  pro- 
claim the  utility  fowl  no  less  than  the 
pure  bred.  The  comb  should  have  five 
clear-cut  points,  but  one  or  two  points 
more  or  less  do  not  disqualify  the  bird, 
even  in  the  showroom.  In  the  female 
the  comb  should  stand  erect  in  front, 
with  the  fii'st  point  and  then  turn  over 
gracefully  to  one  side,  but  it  should  never 
droop  limply  against  the  head.  In  our 
experience  we  have  found  the  rather 
large  and  thick,  but  not  coarse,  comb  that 
turns  over  gracefully  and  stands  firmly 
away  from  the  eye  on  that  side,  indica- 
tive of  vigor  and  sustained  e,a;g  produc- 
tion in  the  female. 

VAKIKTIKS    Ol'  l.KCIIOHN.S. 

There  are  seven  varieties  of  this  breed 
of  fowl,  but  they  differ  only  in  color  and 
in  the  Rose  Comb  variety  of  the  Browns 
and  Whites.  In  the  two  most  iwpular 
varieties,  the  White  and  the  Buff,  the 
former  must  i)resent  a  plumage  pure 
white  throughout  in  both  quill  and  plume 
of  the  feathers:  in  the  latter  the  feather 
ing  must  be  a  golden  buff  throughout. 

In  the  White  Leghorn  the  i)hmiage  of 
thrifty  yotin.g  fowls  and  older  ones  just 
at  the  completion  of  the  molt  will  show 
a  creamy  tinge,  but  this  soon  disappears, 
and  must  not  be  confused  with  brnssi- 
ness,  which  is  |)ermanent,  and  not  to 
be  tolerated  in  this  breed. 

STA  MlAKD-dltKI)    I,K()H()]{\.S    I  IIK  .MOST 
I'ROr.IKIC. 

All  Leghorn  breeders  of  long  standing 
who  have  bred  their  fowls  intelliajently 
are  agreed  on  the  above,  and  one  of  the 
most  noted  breeders  declares  that  "the 
trap-nest  is  not  called  for  with  Leghorns, 
as  the  points  of  beauty  in  this  breed  as 
regards  shape  and  temperament  are  best 
expressed  in  the  prolific  specimens," 


Poultry  Notes. 

Lyman  C.  Byce,  of  Petaluma,  has  re 
ceived  notice  of  his  election  as  president 
of  the  California  branch  of  the  American 
Poultry  Association.  This  is  a  deserved 
reco.gnition  of  the  services  of  Mr.  Byce 
to  the  cause  of  pure-bred  poultry  in  Cali- 
fornia, no  less  than  of  l  ie  importance 
of  the  northern  part  of  the  State  in  the 
poultry  industry. 

A  CoKKKi  riD-N. — We  are  glad  to  publish 
the  following  letter  and  incidentally  to 
give  the  Indian  Runners  all  that  is  com- 
ing to  them: 

Editor  Ri  RAi,  Pkkss:  After  the  many 
years  I  have  been  reading  your  very  valu- 
able paper  I  have  learned  that  it  is 
always  very  careful  to  state  facts  as  near- 
ly correct  as  possible.  It  is  with  this 
knowledge  in  mind  that  I  would  respect- 
fully ask  you  to  correct  a  statement  made 
in  your  issue  of  April  1  in  regard  to 
the  egg  record  of  the  Indian  Runner 
ducks.  By  reference  to  the  aiticle  men- 
tioned you  will  notice  that  you  quote  me 
as  saying  that  "the  ducks  commenced  lay- 
ing on  November  4.  During  that  month 
they  laid  108  eggs,"  etc.  The  record 
should  have  read  as  follows: 

These  eleven  ducks  weie  hatched  in 
April  and  May  and  laid  their  first  egg 
the  4th  of  October.  During  October  they 
laid  108  eggs:  in  November,  235  eggs; 
in  December,  293  eggs,  and  the  first  28 
days  of  .lanuary  they  laid  268  eggs,  and 
are  still  laying  at  the  same  rate. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

F.  L.  Hunt. 

Napa.  April  L'.  1911. 


Eyg  [ity  Hatchery 

()  r  <1  o  r  H  booked  for 
Mprin^  delivery  o  f 
l>  :i  b  y  eliiekN.  Our 
MpeeinltieN  nre  Rliude 
iNlnnd  KedM  and  S.  C. 
White  I.eia;liorns, 

W.  L.  SALES. 

3rd  St.,  Petaluma. 


POULTRY. 


F.  BALDWIN'S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  from  Seattle  down; 

out  of  a  possible  35  prizes 
in  i  shows  this  season.  Bred 
a»  layers  llrsl.  Stock,  any 
atje,  for  sale  at  reasonable 
prices.  Kegs  S(i  and  ¥10  per 
100  .Setting^!  S2  up.  Hend 
for  new  free  lolder  and  prices. 

Isl  Pullet,  «.  Y.  P.  E>.       49  Wsshincton  Ave  ,  San  Jose,  Cat 

SHIPPERS  AND  POULTRY  MEN 

<"ail  or  write  to  tJreen  for  prIeeH  aud 
information  itn  Keed  Hopper.*^,  Cliiok 
Trap's.    :iii4l    Sliippiiifi;  CrateN. 

IJ.   .1.  (iREEN, 
Third    St..    Petaluma,   4  al. 
I'lcasc  nu'iition   tliis  paper. 


"ENGINEERING  ON  THE  FARM" 

SRNT  FREE 
RERNS-SESSIONS,  Engineers 

Postal  Telej^rapli  IMdg.,  San  I'Vaiicisco 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS,  149D,  Cali- 
tornla  St.,  San  Francisco. — Kstablislicd 
40  year.s.  .Standard  bred  poultry.  AVhite 
Orpingtons,  R.  I,  Reds.  Brd.  Rock.s.  White 
Leghorns.  Agency  Norwicli  Automatic; 
Feeder  and  Automatic  Water  Fountain: 
tlie  best  devices  ever  offered  to  the 
poultry  raiser.     Send  for  circulars. 


PIONEER  POULTRY  YARDS— Standard 
bred  Light  and  Dark  Brahmas.  Buff 
Cochins.  R.  I.  Reds,  Houdans,  Black  Mi- 
norcas,  Cornish  Fowls,  Brown  Leghorns, 
Bronze  turkeys,  peacocks,  guineas  and 
Rouen  ducks.  Address  W.  A.  FRENCH, 
545  W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

SULLIVANS'  BUFF  ORPINGTONS— 1000 
birds  to  select  from.  Trios,  $7.50  and  up. 
Eggs  for  hatching,  $2  and  $3.  Special 
selection.  Prices  on  application.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  S.  SULLIVAN,  25  Market 
St.,  Agnew,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 


S.  C.  B.  MINORCA  EGGS  for  hatching  at 
$6  per  100;  can  till  large  orders;  12  yards 
large  beautiful  hens,  excellent  layers:  a 
few  young  roosters  left  at  $3  each. 
Black  Beauty  Poultry  Yards.  Di.xon,  Cal. 

MAMMOTH  WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS 
— Eggs  for  hatching,  $5  per  13  eggs;  fine 
large  vigorous  stock,  not  related;  no 
stock  for  sale.  Mrs.  A.  R.  Sutherland, 
Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  R.  F.  D.,  No.  2. 

FOR  GOOD,  HEALTHY  CHICKS  in  large 
or  small  lots,  tiy  Penn  Grove  Hatchery. 
All  chicks  guaranteed.  Incubators, 
brooders  and  supplies.  E.  W.  Spring, 
Prop.,  Penn  Grove. 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS— R.  I.  Reds,  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns  and  Barred  Rocks;  also  eggs 
for  hatching;  good  laying  strain.  Fair- 
mount  Hatchery,  Bo.x  29  B,  R.  F.  D.. 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES— 221  egg  strain. 
Owner  first-prize  cockerel,  Oakland  and 
Petaluma  1909.  Eggs  $2  per  15.  H.  B. 
WINTRINGHAM,  Middletown,  Lake  Co., 
Cal. 

CHICKS,  10c. — Shipped  anywhere;  30  va- 
rieties; thoroughbred  chickens  and  eggs; 
free  circular.  Ingleside  Hatchery,  807 
Mt.  "Vernon  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS  —  Eggs  for 
hatching,  $1  per  setting;  $2  for  30;  tor 
50  or  more,  5c  each.  F.  L.  HUNT, 
Lincoln  Ave.,  Napa,  Cal. 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS— Barred  Rooks;  also 
eggs  for  hatching;  good  laying  strain. 
Fairmount  Hatchery,  Box  29B.  R.  F.  D., 
.Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Petaluma, 
Cal. — You  will  be  pleased  with  our  new 
Free  CATALOGUE.    Send  for  it. 

FREE     BOOK  — "Poultry     P'eeding  for 
Profit,"   on  application   to  Coulson  Co 
Petaluma,  Cal.,  Box  P. 

CARRINGTON  WHITE  LEGHORN!?— Send 
for  circular.  Address  C.  B.  CARRING- 
TON, Hayward,  Cal. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS— Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
frels.  Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B 
Morris,  Lodi,  Cal. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart 
Clements,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 

TWIN  OAKS  FARM — W.  H.  Blssell,  Pro- 
prietor, Livermore,  Cal. — Buff,  M'hite 
Orpington. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  BABY  Dt'CKS.  T.  M. 
Alexander.  460  33(1  Ave..  San  Francisco. 

•ORPINGTONS — White,  Buff,  stock,  eggs. 
Ellen  Jacque,  3117  School  St.,  Fruitvale. 

HATCHING  EGGS — White  Leghorns.  Cir- 
cular 164.    A.  H.  Gregory.  Fruitvale,  Cal. 


THE  ARENBERG   BROODER  STOVE 

Proven  to  be  the 
most  successful 
Brooder  Stove  on  the 
market.  Awarded 
gold  medal  for  most 
meritorius  California 
Invention  at  Cali- 
fornia State  Fair. 
Sacramento,  Septem- 
ber, 1910.  Burns  dis- 
tillate; perfectly  sim- 
ple and  easy  to  manage.  Write  for  detalla. 

H.  F.  ARENBERG,   Petaluma.  (  al. 


WARD'S  ORIGINAL  riRELESS  BROODERS 


PRODUCES  STR0NOEI).nE»LTNIERCNICK5THANANYHEaT[IIBRI)ODEB 

  FULLY  GUARANTEED  • 


NO  LAMPS.  MO  oiL,BiLL.  NO  Dancer  of  fibe 

,       ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET  AND  DELIVERED  PRICES  i 

*^^^^22^.0EN.SALEsAdTsBox  B. Petaluma  Cau. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS 

FKOM  A.   V.  r  WIIVIVKIIS. 

Indian  Ftunner  Ducks  lay  eggs  that  sell  as  "firsts."  They  don't  mind  cold  feel 
•nd  Ihey  lay  In  winter.  They  eat  cheap  feed  and  lay  upwards  of  200  eggs  a  year. 
They  mature  at  five  months.    They  are  well  called  "mortgage  lifters." 

Egos  for  hatching.  Ranch  on  Hayward  Hill  at  thejunctlon  of  the  Ll^'ertnore  and  Crow 
Canon  Roads.    VlBltors  welcome  every  day  In  the  week. 

MELLETTE  &  CO..  Hayward.  Cal..  R  3 
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The  Home  Circle. 


The  Battleship  Texas. 


Getting  Acquainted  With  the 
Country. 


•  Mother,  tell  uie  a  story."  and  Harold 
threw  himself  at  full  length  on  the  jiiazza 
floor  and  looked  up  at  his  mother  with 
listless  eyes.  He  had  heen  three  whole 
days  in  the  country  and  waS  getting  tired 
of  it  and  wanted  to  be  amused. 

•'Have  you  been  out  to  see  the  calves. 
Harold?" 

"Yes.  the  pigs  and  the  hens,  and  down 
to  the  pasture  to  see  the  sheep.  They 
are  all  stupid.  I  thought  the  country  was 
going  to  be  prime  fun.  and  it  is — awful — 
poky."  He  yawned  and  crossed  his  arms 
above  his  head.  "I  wish  there  was  a  boy 
here  to  play  with." 

••I  wish  so.  too.  Harold."  Mrs.  Haines 
looked  down  at  him  with  an  expression 
nf  persdexity  on  her  face.  She  had  been 
lironght  up  in  the  country,  and  loved  il 
much  l)etter  than  the  city,  and  she  wished 
her  boy  to  feel  the  same.  He  was  such  a 
manly  fellow  and  of  such  inquiring, 
sympathetic  nature  that  she  was  sure  he 
would  feel  just  as  she  did  if  only  he  could 
be  brought  into  touch  with  the  things 
around  him. 

••Have  you  been  down  to  the  woods  and 
along  the  brook?"  she  asked. 

••Yes;  1  took  my  rod  and  tried  to  catch 
some  fish,  but  they  wouldn't  bite.  L'ncle 
Will  says  1  had  better  wait  for  a  cloudy 
day." 

Mrs.  Haines  knit  her  brows  thought- 
fully. 

"See  here,  Harold."  she  said,  her  face 
brightening  with  sudden  inspiration,  "are 
you  willing  to  help  me  do  something — 
even  if  it  is  considerable  trouble  and 
lakes  a  good  deal  of  your  time?" 

■Why.  of  course,  mother,"  sitting  up 
with  interest,  "that's  just  what's  the  mat- 
ter. I've  got  more  time  than  I  know  what 
to  do  with." 

••('.oodi  You  remember  I've  told  you 
how  interested  I  used  to  be  in  birds  and 
insects  and  plants  when  I  was  a  girl  on 
the  farm.  I  studied  about  them  and 
watched  them  until  I  got  to  be  quite  a 
naturalist.  That  was  quite  a  good  many 
years  ago,  but  now  I  am  back  here  I  feel 
as  though  I  would  like  to  take  it  up 
again.  But  I  cannot  move  about  as 
brisklv  a.s  I  could  then,  and  my  eyes  are 


A  sunken  wiccU  on  the  l)ed  of  the  deep. 

A  battered  old  hulk.  1  lie:  I 
For  service  true  the  reward  that  1  reaii 

The  warrior's  is — to  die! 
.\o  more  my  prow  o'er  the  waters  may 
leap. 

Hut    round   my   wreck  ocean's  denizens 
creep: 

The    white-cai)ped  waves,  looking  down 
where  I  sleep. 
Sing  softly  a  lullaby. 

Hut   what   you    were   doesn't    count,  so 

men  say; 
You're  valued  for  what  you  are. 
.'\s  time  goes  on,  changes  come  with  each 

day : 

Only  the  new  reaches  par. 
And  i,  once  new,  in  the  service  grown 
gray. 

Make  room  for  those  who  are  born  of 
today : 

It  breaks  my  heart,  but  the  world  has  its 
way, 

.•\nd  ergo  I  ••cross  the  bar." 

N'o  requiem  sung  o'er  the  form  of  the 
dead 

.More  fitting  than  that  of  mine. 
A  iieaccfiil  etid  is  the  warrior's  dread: 

What  for  a  "ship  of  the  line?" 
The  scream  of  shells  shrieking  past  over 
head. 

The  salvo's  roar  and  a  full  broadside  siied. 
A  lurch,  a  jilunge.  and  1  sink  to  my  bed  — 

Remembered  for  •  auld  lang  syne.  " 
— C.  H.  Conkling.  in  the  New  York  World. 


"TOE  TAIHIOE''  MAT 

HE  HAT  and  the  HIT  of  the  season — our  greater  millinery  suc- 
cess.    For  knock-a-bout,  motoring  and  ^reet  wear  it  is  match- 
less— it  is  the  ever-ready,  ever-graceful  hat. 

APAPTASHUTY 

"THE  TA.HOE"  can  be  readily  adapted  to  any  shape.  Above  we  illu^rate  the  same 
"TAHOE"  hat  adapted  to  three  ^yles,  but  owing  to  the  perfect  materials  out  of  which 
it  is  built,  "THE  TAHOE"  can  be  easily  adapted  to  ANY  shape  or  fashion— it  is  so 
flexible  that  it  can  be  crushed  in  the  hand  without  risk,  as  illustrated  below,  and  packed 
in  the  corner  of  a  suit  case  without  breaking — but  of  course  it  is  built  to  wear  and  not 
to  crush. 


''TUE  TAIHiOE" 

IN  ROUGH  STRAW 

Choice  of  Black.  White.  Tan,  Old 
Gold,  Brown,  Navy,  Alice  Blue, 
Green,  Lavender  and  Red 


TAIH1©E" 

IN  FINE  MILAN 

Choice  of  Black,  White,  Tan,  Old 
Gold,  Brown,  Navy,  Green, 
Lavender,  Gray  and  Red 


WE  PAY  EXPRESS  CHARGES  WHEN  CASH  ACCOMPANIES  ORDER 


MAIL 
ORDER 
DEPARTMENT 


MARKET  AND  STOCKTON 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


IF  YOU  DONT  LIKE 
THE  HAT  WE  WILL 
GLADLY  REFUND 
YOUR  MONEY 


tiot  quite  as  good.  I  shall  need  an  assist 
ant  with  nimble  feet  and  bright  eyes. 
Will  the  job  suit  you?  " 

"Indeed  it  will,"  cried  Harold,  heart 
ily.  He  was  on  his  feet  now  and  all  the 
listlessness  was  gone  from  his  face. 

••Jf  I  can  find  some  of  the  queer  things 
you've  told  about,  mother,  it'll  be  no  end 
jolly.    When  shall  we  begin?" 

"Not  today.  I  have  all  these  letters 
to  answer.  But  I'll  tell  you  what.  Sup 
pose  you  lake  this  notebook  and  walk 
along  the  brook  and  through  the  woods 
and  back  by  that  pasture  where  we  saw 
the  bluejays  yesterday.  I  would  like  to 
know  how  many  of  my  old  friends  are 
still  in  the  neighborhood.  Do  you  know 
many  of  the  birds  by  name?" 

"I  know  the  crows  and  bluejays  and 
robins  and — and — I  gtiess  that's  all,"  re- 
plied Harold,  doubtfully,  "and,  oh  yesi  I 
know  hens  and  ttirkeys." 

"Well,  suppose  you  watch  everything 
closely;  birds  and  insects  and  whatever 
you  find  that  is  curious.  When  you  come 
back  you  can  tell  me  all  about  them,  and 
I  think  I  may  be  able  to  recognize  them 
from  your  description.  Make  notes  in 
your  book  so  you  can  remember.  I  will 
go  with  you  tomorrow." 

"All  right!  Good-bye.  mother.  I  ll  be 
back  in  half  an  hour,"  and  disdaining  the 
steps  Harold  sprang  over  the  piazza  rail- 
ing and  hurried  away,  his  own  bright  self 
once  more,  now  that  there  was  something 
definite  in  view. 


Deaver  I>oard 


DEAVER 
DOARD 


ISEAVLRCoWTTUWl 


takfs  the  place  of  lath,  plaster  and  wall  paper  for  the 
walls  anil  ceiliiifi.s  of  every  type  of  im-w  or  remodeletl 
liuildiiiK.    Write  us  NOW. 


THE  LILLEY  &  THURSTON  CO. 

82  2nd  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


There  vvas  a  tender,  unfathomable  smile 
on  Mrs.  Haines'  face  as  she  turned  l)ack 
to  her  writing.    Nor  did  she  seem  at  all 
discomposed  when  a  half  hour,  an  hour, 
two  hours,  went  by  and  Harold  did  not 
return.    Indeed,    it    seemed    almost  as 
though  that  puzzling  expression  on  her 
face  deepened  and  her  eyes  grew  brighter 
as  she  waited. 
I     It  was  w-ell  on  in  the  afternoon  when 
I  Harold  returned — breathless,  glowing,  ex- 
;  cited. 

•'Oh.  say.  mother!"  he  called,  before  he 
reached  the  iiiazza,  •'what  are  those  jolly 
clown  birds  with  bright  eyes  and  funny 
tails  who  turn  somersatilts  in  the  air  and 
do  all  sorts  of  fool  tricks?" 

■Bobolinks,  I  suppose  you  mean."  an- 
swered his  mother,  trying  in  vain  to  keep 
her  face  calm. 

"Well,  they're  the  biggest  show  out. 
Half  a  dozen  of  them  just  spread  them- 
selves to  entertain  me:  and  I  tell  you, 
mother,  I  almost  had  to  stuff  my  hand 


kerchief  in  my  mouth.  They're  regulai 
born  clowns." 

Mrs.  Haines  laughed  and  began  to 
gather  up  her  letters.  When  she  had  put 
them  away  she  came  and  sat  down  on  the 
step  beside  Harold. 

■•Now  1  will  look  at  the  note  bonk,"  she 
said. 

The  boy  flushed  and  looked  embar 
rassed. 

"Why,  I — I — really  took  no  notes  for  a 
while,  mother — about  dragon  flies  and 
crows  and  a  funny  little  red  squirrel  and 
about  a  fat,  scolding,  brown  bird  who 
wouldn't  help  his  mate  build  a  nest.  And 
then  I  ran  across  those  clown  birds- 
bobolinks,  I  mean — and  forgot  all  tibout 
it.  I  expect  the  book  is  down  in  the  field 
somewhere.  I'll  go  and  find  it,"  and  he 
snatched  up  his  cap  from  the  piazza  floor 
and  hurried  away  in  search  of  the  for 
gotten  notebook.  Mrs.  Haines  watched 
him  with  mirthful  eyes  until  he  dlsa|) 
peared;  then  she  entered  the  house  and 
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hunted  up  an  old  collecting  box  and  a 
niici'oscope  and  some  thick  shoes  for  the 
morrow's  expedition.  And  it  is  needless 
to  add  that  Harold  did  not  find  any  more 
fniiH  with  the  country. 


OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS'  DEPARTMENT. 


German  Pot  Roast. 


Here  is  an  excellent  way  to  cook  beef, 
which  was  taken  from  an  exchange: 

There  is  almost  as  much  difference  be- 
tween the  genuine  German  pot-roast  and 
the  beef  stew  that  is  often  called  pot- 
roast  as  there  is  between  rib-roast  and 
lieef  stew.  The  genuine  pot-roast  is 
brown  and  rich  and  jiucy,  being  cooked 
wholly  in  its  own  gravy  and  without  any 
added  water.  A  four  to  six  pound  is  a 
nice  size  to  cook  properly.  Select  a  piece 
with  enough  fat  on  it  to  furnish  richness. 
Also  add  a  small  piece  of  beef  suet.  Heat 
an  iron  kettle  until  it  is  hot  enough  to 
sear  the  meat  at  once,  then  drop  the  suet 
and  the  meat  into  the  kettle  and  turn 
over  from  side  to  side  until  the  whole  is 
seared  so  that  the  juices  will  not  escape. 
Do  not  let  the  roast  burn,  turn  often 
enough  to  ijrevent  that,  but  let  it  roast 
to  a  deep  brown.  Add  no  water,  for  the 
meat  will  cook  thoroughly  in  its  own 
gravy.  Do  not  have  too  hot  a  fire.  Three 
to  three  and  one-half  hours  of  slow  cook- 
ing should  do  the  meat  to  a  turn.  If  it 
is  desired  to  serve  browned  i)otatoes  with 
the  roast,  remove  the  meat  when  cooked, 
Mdd  water  lo  the  gravy  and  drop  potatoes 
(either  Irish  or  sweet)  into  the  gravy 
and  let  them  cook  as  usual.  Season  both 
meat  and  potatoes  to  suit  the  taste. 

Many  women  do  not  cook  meat  in  an 
iron  pot.  l)ut  use  granite  iians  instead.  In 
the  latter  case,  sear  the  meat  as  de 
scribed  above,  then  add  a  small  amount 
of  water  and  cook  slowly.  The  meat 
must  l)e  watched  carefully,  lieeping  a 
small  amount  of  water  in  the  pan  as  it 
cooks.  When  the  roast  is  nearly  done, 
remove  the  meat,  add  thickening  to  the 
.gravy  in  the  pan,  replace  the  meat  and 
cook  for  half  an  hour.  This  gives  the 
meat  a  fine  flavor.  When  serving  put 
gravy  in  usual  gravy  dish  and  serve  meat 
on  platter.  Another  method  of  serving 
is  to  place  meat  on  large  platter,  sur 
rounding  it  with  hoi  biscuits,  well  cov- 
ered with  gravy. 


The  Real  Thing. 

Fred,  aged  3,  had  been  a  naughty  lioy, 
a;id  his  mother  had  punished  him.  He 
tell  very  much  hurt  and  complained  to  his 
inintie  about  his  mamma's  si)anking  him. 
Auntie  said,  "It  is  not  you  that  mamma 
spanks,  but  a  little  devil  inside  of  'you 
who  makes  you  do  naughty  things." 
After  sitting  very  still  for  five  minutes 
he  said,  "It  beats  all  how  it  hurts  me 
when  that  devil  gets  spanked." — The 
Delineator. 


The  Ignorance  of  Casey. 

Casey — Phwat  kind  av  a  horse  is  a  cob'.' 

Mulligan— It's  wan  thot's  been  raised 
intoirly  on  corn,  ye  ignoramus. — Boston 
Transcript. 


His  Diagnosis. 

First  Physician — Can  you  make  any 
thing  out  of  the  patient's  trouble? 

Second  Ditto— I  think  if  we  manage 
right  we  can  make  about  $500  apiece  out 
ol'  it.— Baltimore  American. 


Professor  McGoozle — "It  is  astoiiisliiu,^ 
■how  little  the  young  people  of  the  pres- 
ent day  know  of  mathematics.  For  ex 
ample.  Miss  Tartun— or  you,  Mr.  Sparks- 
do  you  remember  what  the  rule  of  three 
is?" 

Miss  Tartun— "Oh,  yes,  professor;  I 
haven't  forgotten  that,  I  think.  'Three  is 
a  crowd.'  That's  right?"— Chicago  Trib- 
une. 


Conducted  by  M.  Russell  Jamks. 


A  Hint  to  Gardeners. 


A  goodly  number  of  your  young  folks 
ai-e  gardening  this  sjjring,  and  not  a 
few  of  them  obtained  free  garden  seeds 
from  the  Rik.m.  Pkkss  office  with  the 
l)romise  to  report  results.  To  these 
young  gardeners  we  will  say  that  the 
most  imi)ortant  point  in  securing  fine 
vegetables  and  fiuits,  and  also  rich- 
colored  and  perfect  blossoms  from  flower- 
ing plants,  is  thorough  cultivation  of  the 
soil. 

Before  planting,  the  ground  should  be 
made  mellow  and  free  from  lumps  as 
meal  for  at  least  a  foot  in  depth.  After 
the  i)lants  are  up  and  growing,  the  soil 
about  them  should  be  kept  in  this  mel- 
low condition  and  free  from  weeds. 

ST'lfSTITI  TE  FOU  K.\IN. 

While  it  has  not  been  possible  to  make 
it  rain,  says  a  Dakota  farmer  in  Farm- 
stead, something  even  better  has  been 
discovered.  Moisture  can  be  bottled  up 
in  the  soil.  When  soil  is  full  of  moisture, 
as  in  the  spring,  the  evaporation  is  rapid 
if  the  soil  is  compact,  amounting  to  about 
an  inch  a  week.  By  stirring  the  surface, 
thus  forming  a  soil  mulch,  this  evapora- 
tion is  stopped,  and  that  moisture  saved 
in  the  soil.  This  is  better  than  a  good 
rain  in  the  growing  season,  and  has  the 
further  advantage  of  warming  up  the 
soil. 

soir,  ('.\iMr.r.  \i<rrv. 

The  power  which  hair-like  tubes  or 
openings  have  to  draw  moisture  and 
liquids  is  called  capillary  attraction. 
This  is  what  causes  the  oil  to  rise  in 
the  wick  of  a  lamp  or  a  loose  cloth  or 
sjjonge  to  become  saturated  if  one  end 
is  left  in  a  liquid.  Soil  possesses  this 
power,  which  is  known  as  soil  cai)illarity.. 

Soil  particles  not  only  have  the  power 
of  drawing  water  to  themselves,  but  of 
holdin.g  it  as  well,  explains  Inter-Ocean 
F'armer.  By  a  simple  mathematical  law 
the  smaller  the  particle  the  greater  pro- 
poi'tional  surface  it  has,  hence  the  finer 
the  paitides  the  more  water  a  given  soil 
is  cai)able  of  holding.  Also,  the  closer 
together  the  soil  grains  are  the  more  re- 
tentive is  the  soil  of  moisture.  The 
liractical  application  of  the  i)rinciples  of 
soil  cai)illarity  consists  in  first  loosening 
the  soil  to  as  great  a  depth  as  i)ossible 
for  creating  large  surface  for  exposure 
that  the  soil  may  catch  and  imbibe  as 
much  water  as  possible,  and  then  stirring 
the  surface  frequently  to  break  capillary 
action  at  the  surface  and  prevent  loss 
from  above. 

This  is  the  philosophy  of  dry  farming, 
and  also  the  secret  of  successful  farming 
and  gardening.  Stir  the  soil  and  keep 
it  mellow. 


A  Little  Round  Garden. 


ill  the  outside  circle  set  pansies  and 
cuidytuft.  The  little  white  feathery 
bloom  of  the  candytuft  is  especially  lovely 
with  the  rich-colored  pansies.  In  the 
second  circle  i)lant  varicolored  low- 
growing  asters;  in  the  third,  mignonette 
and  bluebells;  in  the  very  center  put 
tiny  moss  pinks.  This  truly  is  a  love  of 
a  garden,  lor  it  is  the  i)lan  of  my  own 
first  garden  when  I  was  a  little  girl,  so 
I  know. 

He  sure  to  have  some  wildtiowers  in 
your  garden.  Go  to  the  woods  early,  care- 
fully take  up  the  dirt  with  the  roots, 
and  all  kinds  of  native  bloomers  and 
ferns.  Wildflowers  are  especially  fond 
of  leaf  mold,  so  fill  your  wildflower  bas- 
kets with  it,  and  put  plenty  of  it  in  your 
garden.  The  little  stranger  flowers  will 
feel  al  home  then. 

If  there  are  any  bare,  unsightly  iilaces. 


an  old  fence  corner,  a  heap  of  stones,  an 
abandoned  pump,  or  a  rubbish  heap, 
plant  nearby  a  few  moonflower  seeds, 
scarlet  runner,  honeysuckle,  or  nastur- 
tium, '^'ou  will  be  delighted  with  the 
bunch  of  bright-colored  blossoms  in  place 
of  an  ugly  scar.  Remember  all  bright - 
colored  flowers  are  more  effective  against 
a  background  of  shrulis. — Chi-istian  Her- 
ald. 


Letters  From  Our  Young  Folks, 

(Here  is  a  little  girl  who  sees  intei' 
esting  things  to  write  about  and  takes 
time  from  her  play  to  write  them.  To 
be  able  to  exjn-ess  one's  self  with  ease 
and  beauty  in  writing  is  a  charming  tal- 
ent, and  one  which  may  be  cultivated 
the  same  as  any  other  faculty  of  mind  or 
body.  Our  young  folks  should  make  a 
note  of  this  fact,  and  exercise  this  talent 
even  if  at  first  they  do  find  it  as  hard 
to  get  ideas  out  of  their  heads  as  to 
pull  stumi)s  out  of  blackjack  clearings. 
We  predict  that  our  little  friend  Hilda 
will  be  a  fine  writer  one  of  these  days.) 

Concord,  March  20,  1911. 

Dear  Pacii'ic  Rt  RAi,  Pkess:  I  enjoyed- 
the  Indian  story  in  the  Young  Folks'  De- 
partment, and  am  glad  that  you  are  pub- 
lishing stories  for  us  now.  I  think  "A 
Comanche  Princess"  the  best  Indian 
story  I  ever  read. 

Yesterday,  i)apa  took  my  little  brother 
and  me  to  see  the  excursion  from  San 
Francisco,  Oakland,  and  other  places  to 
Concord.  The  people  came  part  way  on 
the  new  electric  railroad.  A  lot  of  land 
has  been  divided  into  town  lots,  with 
streets  graded,  and  trees  and  flowers 
planted  along  the  streets.  The  land 
further  in  is  planted  in  walnut  trees,  and 
wide  I'oads  are  made  through  it,  A  lot 
of  this  land  was  sold  yesterday.  A  big 
hotel  will  be  built  on  the  land  near  Con 
cord  soon,  and  many  people  are  going 
to  make  homes  near  here.  The  valley 
we  live  in  is  called  Mount  Diablo  valley. 
It  is  at  the  foot  of  beautiful  Mount  Dia- 
blo. 1  hope  you  ,got  the  last  letter  I 
wrote  to  you.  Yours  truly, 

Hilda  Thklma  Gkiiklncku. 


Kellogg,  Cal.,  April  3,  1911. 
Dear  Editor:  I  received  the  eggs  in 
good  condition,  and  I  thank  you  very 
much.  I  will  try  my  best  to  take  care 
of  them  good,  so  that  I  shall  have  a  good 
start.  I  will  lei  you  know  how  1  get  on 
with  them.  I  don't  know  much,  but  I 
will  keep  writing  to  you  and  reading 
your  paper,  and  get  all  the  information 
I  can.  .1  am  very  much  obliged  to  you 
for  considering  my  letter  worth  the  prize, 
as  I  probably  need  the  eggs  as  much  as 
any.  My  very  best  regards  to  you.  I 
am  your  little  girl, 

E.M.MA  Ta.mai.m. 

Farmers  Mutual  Protective  Fire 
Insurance  Co.,  of  San  Joaquin  Co. 

Insures  farm  property  only  and  at  rates 
that  will  surprise  you.  See  the  uKeiit  in 
your  liieality  and  get  prices. 

Oflicc  UrtO  K.  Main  St..  Stu<-k<oii. 
C.  A.  STOWK.  .\Kfnt. 


FARMERS  EDUCATIONAL  AND 
CO-OPERATIVE  UNION  OF  AMERICA 

All  that  Its  nani(' Iniplles.  An  up-to-date  fariii- 
ers  organization  extending  over  twenty-sl.x 
States.  California  Ulvlson  now  well  established. 
Send  for  partlc-ulars  State  Secretary,  Farmers 
Union,  Box  68,  Imperial,  Cal. 

PATENTS 

Write  for  oiir  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
tree  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  nie- 
chanieal  movements  and  full  information 
about  Patents,  Claveats,  Trartemiirks,  and 
Infiingements. 

IJEVVEY.  STRONG  &  CO.. 
110r,-r,     Merchants     lOxcliange    Bldg.,  San 
t'lalieiseo.     Kstablished  1 S60. 


THE  HAMLIN  SCHOOL 

Pnoitic   Av«'.,   San  FraneiNco 
A   BoardinK   and    IJay  Soliool 
lor  (ilrlH 

Accredited  by  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, by  Leland  Stanford  Junior  Uni- 
versity, and  by  Eastern  colleges.  Spe- 
cial courses  in  study  are  also  offered. 

Lessons  in  Drawing  and  Painting, 
Elocution,  Vocal  and  Instrumental 
Music. 

A  course  of  lessons  on  Harmony  is 
given  each  week  by  Prof.  Wm.  .1.  Mc- 
Coy of  the  University  of  the  Pacific,  and 
is  open  to  students  outside  the  school. 

Courses  of  lessons  in  Household 
Economics,  with  all  the  appliances  for 
cooking,  etc.,  are  given  each  week  bv 
Miss  Alice  MeLear,  a  graduate  of  the 
Drexel  Institute,  Philadalphia,  and  are 
open   to  students  outside   the  school. 


MILLS  COLLEGE 

Only   Woman's  Colloutc  on   I'acilio  Coa!i( 

Located  near  Oakland,  within  short  dis- 
tance of  San  P'rancisco  and  the  great  uni- 
versities of  the  West.  Full  collegiate 
courses  leading  to  degrees.  Entrance  and 
graduation  requirements  equivalent  to 
those  of  Stanford  and  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Students  fitted  to  teach  regular 
lines  of  academic  work  and  Home  Econ- 
omics. Special  advantages  ofCered  in 
music,  art  and  library  work.  Well  equipped 
science  laboratories  and  gymnasium.  .Spe- 
cial attention  to  health  of  students  and 
provision  for  outdoor  life.  Courses  so  ar- 
ranged that  ntw  college  students  may  en- 
ter both  semesters,  opening  in  August  and 
.lanua  ry. 

For  catalogue  and  brochure  of  views, 
address  President's  Secretary,  Mills  Col- 
lege P.  O..  California. 


2335 -ACRE  RANCH 

FOR  SALE 


We  have  a  Stock  Ranch  of 
233.5  Acres,  three  running 
streams,  two  barns,  two  houses, 
well  fenced,  rolling  hills,  good 
soil,  about  1.500  acres  tillable, 
and  has  produced  as  high  as 
eighteen  sacks  of  wheat  per 
acre.  Four  miles  southwest  of 
Dunnigan,  Yolo  Count}'. 

PRICE,  $18  PER  ACRE 

EASY  TERMS. 

Write  for  full  particulars  to 

WYATT  &  WILSON 

WINTERS 
Yolo  County,  -  Cal. 


IRRIGATED 

LAND  OPENING 

M'erced  County 

.Mi'MKKi)   coi.oNV   .\d.    — \  :!(hi(i- 

a<-re  tract  dit  ided  into  Mniall  t'ariii.s. 
.liiNt  Mc><Mir<-d  I'roni  the  K'i'vat  (roekcr 
l''.Ntat<-.  \inv  olVfi-vd  for  the  lir.st  time. 
l,oeiite«l  4>ii  iiciiii  line  of  .Saiit:i  i<'e. 
.stati<»ii  on  tli<*  tra4't.  Irriuiitioii  eaiials 
alread.^  tratersi-  land.  IO.s|ieeiall> 
adapted  t4»  tit*'  ;fr4»«\inu  of  A  I.I'' \  l.i-' \ , 
l)\llt\IN<;  and  llt>t;  i(\ISI\t;.  'I'eriMN 
V'.UHy. 

Write   t<Hla.\    for    part  ieuta  r's. 

(  Send  1  his  III  IIS  I 

CO-OPERATIVE  LAND  &  TRUST  CO, 

■'L.'inds  that   iiindiice  wc.'ilth" 

595  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

(Plcai^  send  in<*  litcraiurc  on  Merced  Colony  No.  2) 

NAME  


ADDRESS. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco.  April  12.  1911. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep 
^resent  prices  paid  to  the  growers.  • 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

The  local  market  is  rather  quiet  at  pres- 
ent, and  tradins  all  over  the  Coast  is 
said  to  be  limited  b.v  the  prices  asked. 
Shipments  from  the  North,  however,  are 
still  fairl.v  large.  Values  in  general  re- 
main steady,  the  only  change  being  a 
slight  advance  in  Northern  Bluesteni. 

California  Club   $1.50  @1.52i.j 

Sonora    1.60  @1.65 

White  Australian    1.55  @1.60 

Northern  Club    1-50  @1.55 

Northern    Bluesteni    1.57'.j@1.65 

Russian  Red    1-50  @1.55 

BARLEY. 

Values  are  still  governed  largely  by 
speculative  conditions,  and  there  has  been 
some  nuctuation  during  the  week.  There 
is  a  good  consuming  demand  for  feed 
grades,  however,  and  all  spot  barley  shows 
a  further  advance.  The  shipping  move- 
ment, however,  is  rather  light  at  the 
moment.  Prices  in  the  country  range 
around  $1.50  for  choice  feed. 
Brewing   and   Shipping.  .  .$1.50  @1.52Vj 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.45  (S1.47'.j 

Common  Feed    1.37 '•..(51.421:. 

OATS. 

Red  and  black  oats,  which  are  the  only 
descriptions  now  offered,  are  still  in  good 
demand  for  feed,  and  supplies  are  <-oni 
parativelv  light.  Choice  red  onls  are 
quoted  a  little  l\i,gher.  black  oats  re- 
maining steady  as  before. 

Red  Feed   $1.:55  (rn.42'., 

(jray    Nominal 

'white   Nominal 

Black  Feed    1-35  CM-40 

CORN. 

Eastern  stock  continues  to  arrive  in 
fair  volume,  and  there  is  some  movement 
of  California  grain  in  the  interior,  though 
little  is  offered  here.  Prices  remain  as 
before,  btilk  shipments  from  the  East 
being  slightly  below  quotations. 

Cal.  Small  Yellow   $1.70  @1.75 

Eastern   Yellow   $1.30  @1.42t.i 

Eastern  White    1-30  @1.42y2 

Brown   Egyptian    150  #1.60 

RYE. 

There  is  some  cheap  stock  coming  out. 
but  most  offerings  are  held  at  former 
prices.  This  market  remains  dull,  with 
no  demand  of  any  consequence. 

Rye.  per  ctl  $1.40  @1..50 

BEANS. 

Very  little  change  is  noted,  either  in 
prices  or  conditions,  and  the  market  is 
described  as  steady.  According  to  some 
reports,  the  scarcity  of  Michigan  l)eans 
is  causing  a  little  stronger  feeling,  espe- 
cially in  the  white  varieties,  but  so  far 
the  effect  produced  by  this  condition  is 
hardly  noticeable.  The  demand  is  by  no 
means  active  for  most  varieties,  though 
there  is  a  little  movement  all  the  time, 
and  supplies  on  hand  are  light.  Bayos 
are  a  little  easier,  but  the  only  other 
changes  are  upward,  both  blackeyes  and 
garvanzos  being  quoted  about  25c.  higher. 
Lima  beans  remain  in  about  the  same 
position  as  before.  l)eing  scarce  in  all 
the  consuming  markets,  while  the  small 
remaining  stock  on  the  Coast  and  the 
high  prices  asked  prevent  any  very  act 
ive  shipping  movement.  Conditions  are 
satisfactory  to  holders,  however,  as  it 
is  desired  to  keep  some  stock  on  hand 
until  about  the  end  of  the  season.  A 
large  demand  for  seed  is  expected  within 
the  next  few  weeks.  Preparations  are 
now  being  made  for  planting  in  southern 
California,  and  it  is  reported  that  the 
a"reage  will  be  increased  considerably. 
The  heavy  demand  and  close  clean-u') 
this  season  has  shown  pretty  clearly  that 
there  is  little  likelihood  of  overprodu'" 
tion.  though  imported  substitutes  may 
cut  into  the  market  to  some  extent. 

Rayos.  per  ctl  $4. fin  (aA.lr, 

Blackeyes    <i.50    (5  0.75 

Cranberry  Beans    4.00  @4.25 

Garvanzos    2.S5  @3.25 

Horse  Beans    2.50  (52.75 

Small  Whites    3.40  (53.55 

Large  Whites    3.40  (5)3.55 

Llmas    6.20  (56.35 

Pea    4.25 

Pink    5.50  (55.60 

Red  Kidneys    6.25  (5)6.50 

SEEDS. 

The  demand  for  most  descriptions  has 
.dieted  down,  and  the  movement  is  very 


light  at  present.  The  spring  demand 
for  alfalfa  seed  in  some  sections  has  been 
below  expectations.  Prices  show  no 
quotable  change,  except  for  dried  peas, 
which  are  higher. 

Alfalfa    18(»  20c 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton  $20.00@  25.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   5 Vic 

Canary    3Vj(@)  4  c 

Hemp    3Vi@  4  c 

Millet    2%@  3ViC 

Timothy    8    @   9  c 

Yellow  Mustard    5%c 

Dried  Peas,  per  ctl   3.75(g)  4.00 

FLOUR. 

Considerable  Hour  is  still  being  shipped 
to  the  Orient  from  the  North,  but  this 
business  seems  to  be  falling  off.  Local 
Ijatents.  which  have  been  unchanged  for 
some  time,  are  20c.  lower. 

Cal.  Family  Extras   $5.20  @5.60 

Bakers'  Extras    5.20  (@)5.60 

Superfine    4..30  @4.50 

Oregon  and  Washington..  4.40  @4.60 

Hay  and  FeedstufFs. 

HAY. 

The  city  market  is  hardly  in  as  good 
condition  as  last  week.  The  amount  com- 
ing in  has  increased  considerably,  and 
the  increased  offerings  have  come  on  a 
very  quiet  market.  Dealers  state  that 
it  has  been  necessary  to  shade  prices  to 
move  the  hay  from  the  cars.  It  is  said 
in  some  quarters  that  some  improvement 
is  likely,  as  there  appears  to  be  less 
pressure  to  sell  than  for  some  time  i)ast. 
The  showers  of  the  last  week  have  been 
of  great  benefit  to  the  crojjs.  which  are 
now  in  very  satisfactory  condition.  Some 
seeding  is  still  in  progress,  and  a  large 
yield  is  expected,  though  it  is  believed 
that  the  crop  will  be  later  than  usual, 
affording  a  fair  opportunity  to  clean  up 
the  old  stock  remaining  on  hand. 

Choice  Wheat   $12.00(5,14.00 

Good  Wheat  Hay    10.00(511.50 

Other  Grade  Wheat   7.00(510.00 

Wheat  and  Oats    7.00®11.50 

Tame   Oats    7.00(511.50 

Wild  Oats    6.50(5  9.50 

Alfalfa    S.00(511.00 

Stock  Hay   5.50(g)  6.50 

Straw,  per  bale    355/  50c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

The  market  continues  active,  prices  for 
the  most  part  remaining  steady,  though 
a  few  slight  changes  are  noted.  Rolled 
barley  shows  a  further  advance,  and  is 
extremely  firm.  Bran  is  unchanged,  but 
supplies  are  limited. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $19.00(5  20. 0'l 

Bran,  per  ton   $25.00(526.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   26.00 

Cracked  Corn    33.00@  34.00 

Middlings    33.00(536.00 

Mixed  Feeds    29.00(532.00 

Rolled  Barley    30.-50(531.00 

Rolled  Oats    30.00^32.00 

Shorts    26.50(5  30.00 


I 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 
The  movement  of  onions  is  limited  by 
the  high  prices,  but  supplies  are  very 
light  and  Oregon  stock  is  higher,  while 
Australian  stock  is  brin.ging  top  prices. 
Garlic  is  unchanged.  Asparagus  and 
rhubarb  are  receiving  more  attention 
than  anything  else,  arrivals  of  both  being 
e.xtremely  heavy  and  far  beyond  the  local 
consuming  demand.  Prices  foi'  rhubarb 
have  taken  another  drop,  and  only  the 
best  lots  of  rhubarb  can  be  moved.  Can- 
ners  are  taking  a  heavy  surplus  of  as- 
paragus, usually  at  low  prices,  though 
on  some  days  as  high  as  $1.25  has  been 
liaid.  There  is  also  a  lively  demand 
for  shipment,  and  it  has  been  possible 
to  keep  the  inside  price  rather  higher 
than  last  week.  Green  i)ears  are  arriv- 
ing freely,  both  from  the  South  and  bay 
districts,  and  most  of  the  Southern  stock 
can  only  be  sold  at  low  prices.  A  few 
string  beans  from  other  States  have  been 
sold  at  20  to  40c.  Lettuce  is  plentiful 
and  easy,  while  celery  is  a  little  higher. 

Onions:  Ore.gon.  ctl  $  2.50(5  2.65 

Australian    3.50 

Garlic,  per  lb   4(8)  5c 

Green  Peas,  per  lb   2(5  7c 

Turnips,  per  sack   60@  75c 

Tomatoes,  per  crate   1.00(5  1.25 

Cucumbers,  per  doz   75c(ff  1.25 

Cabbage    40®  50c 

Carrots,  per  sack    65(g)  75c 

Celery,  large,  per  crate   1.75(g  2.50 

Fthubarb,  per  box   40@  75c 

Lettuce,  per  crate    1.50(5  2.00 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   60(5  75c 

Asi)aragus,  per  box   75c(5  1.35 

POTATOES. 
Prices  are  a  little  higher  for  both  river 


FRUIT 


V 

VEGETtBLES 


POULIRY    EGGS  POItTOES 


For  Top  Market  Prices—For  Prompt  Remittance 
For  Daily  Quotations  on  request 

on  your  Butter,  KgRs,  Cheese,  Poultry,  Hoks,  \'eal,  Hides,  etc. 
Car  lot.s  or  less.    Correspond  and  consif^n  to 

A.  GALLI  FRUIT  COMPAIMY 

SAN  FRANCISCO  STORE.  W>sbli.gton  and  Front  OAKLAND  STORE.  Illh  lad  Harrison 

Reference — Anv  Bank  or  Mercantile  House 


and  Oregon  stock.  All  old  potatoes  are 
quiet,  but  new  potatoes  receive  a  little 
more  interest. 

Salinas  Burbanks.  per  ctl...$  2.45@  2.50 

River  Whites  per  ctl   1.85(g  2.10 

Oregon  Burbanks    2.00(5  2.25 

New  Potatoes,  per  11)   4(5'  6c 

Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 
While  the  week  opened  with  liberal 
arrivals  from  the  East,  and  some  stock 
held  over  from  last  week,  there  has  been 
an  extra  demand  for  large  slock  on  ac- 
count of  the  .lewish  holiday,  and  most 
offerings  are  cleaning  up  well  at  the 
former  quotitions.  Fryers  and  squabs 
are  lower,  but  otherwise  the  market  is 
unchanged.  Local  stock  is  arriving  more 
freely  than  for  some  time  past. 

Large  Broilers   $  4.50®  5.50 

Small  Broilers    3.50@  4.50 

Fryers    6.00®  7.00 

Hens,  extra    9.00(512.00 

Hens,  large    7.00@  8.00 

Small  Hens    6.00®  6.50 

Old  Roosters    5.00®  6.00 

Young  Roosters   7.00®  8.00 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown.  9.oa@10.50 

Squabs    2.00®  2.50 

Geese,  per  pair    3.00®  3.50 

Ducks    8.00@f0.00 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb   Nominal 

BUTTER. 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  shi|)ment 
to  points  up  and  down  the  Coast  most 
of  the  time,  but  arrivals  have  been  ex- 
tremely heavy,  and  the  week  ojjened  with 
lower  prices.  A  stronger  demand  for 
shipment,  however,  has  brought  an  ad- 
vance, and  the  market  is  firm  at  the  pres 
ent  level.  Below  are  given  the  daily 
quotations  of  the  San  Francisco  Dairy 
Exchange  for  the  past  week. 

Thu.  Fri.    Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras  .21'...   21      20''._.   20      21  21 
Prime 

Firsts.  21       20'..    20       19'-.   20  20»o 
Firsts.. 20      20>..    19i-.    19       19>o  20 
Seconds  19      19      IS'-..   IS      ISi...   18 'L- 

f:ggs. 

There  is  a  heavy  movement  in  the 
country,  both  for  storage  and  for  the 
hatcheries,  but  arrivals  at  San  Francisco 
still  leave  a  large  suri)lus  for  the  local 
storage  houses,  notwithstanding  a  large 
consuming  demand.  Conditions  are  fa 
vorable  for  storing,  however,  and  the  de- 
mand for  that  purpose  keeps  the  market 
pretty  steady.  Prices  have  been  un- 
changed for  over  a  week. 

Below  ar"  given  the  daily  quotations  of 
tiie  San  Francisco  Dairy  Exchange  for 
the  past  week: 

Thu.   Fri.    Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras  .IS      Is      is      IS      IS  is 
Firsts    .17       17       17       17       17  17 
Seconds  If,       III       10       Iti       16  16 

CHEESE. 

The  market  is  fairly  active  and  in 
good  condition,  local  flat  firsts  being  a 
little  higher.  The  following  prices  are 
quoted  by  the  San  Francisco  Dairy  Ex- 
change: 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb   i:!  c 

thirsts    12'L.c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   ]4'-l.c 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
Apples  remain  steady  at  former  prices. 
Offerin.gs  are  not  very  large,  but  the  local 
demand  is  limited  at  i)resent.  Southern 
strawberries  are  arriving  in  larger  quan- 
tities, and  sell  readily  as  quoted.  A  few 
berries  have  also  come  in  froni  around 
the  bay,  but  the  amount  has  been  too 
small  to  establish  any  definite  quotations. 
A  new  feature  is  the  arrival  of  several 
small  shipments  of  Mexican  cantaloupes. 
They  have  been  held  at  about  $1  to  $5 
per  crate,  but  those  so  far  received  have 


not  been  very  attractive  and  found  little 
demand. 

Apples,  per  box — 

Newtown   $  1.25@  1.75 

Fancy  Red,  4  tier    1.25@  1.75 

Strawberries,  southern,  crate  2.25 


Dried  Fruits. 

There  has  been  no  further  change  in 
quotations  on  spot  goods,  and  except  for 
raisins  and  peaches  the  values  are  little 
more  than  nominal,  both  prunes  and 
apples  being  just  about  cleaned  up.  while 
other  descriptions  have  been  sold  out  of 
growers'  hands  for  some  time.  There  is 
a  moderate  but  steady  consuming  demand 
for  all  lines,  but  business  is  mostly  of 
a  jobbing  nature,  as  ijackers  have  little 
to  offer.  Raisins  are  moving  off  gradu- 
ally, with  a  tendency  to  higher  prices  as 
the  season  advances.  The  outlook  for  the 
I)rune  crop  is  said  to  be  good.  Buyers 
are  out  for  future  figs,  and  are  said  to 
l)e  offering  3 'i.e..  but  growers  are  not 
inclined  to  sell  at  this  figure.  A  larger 
crop  is  expected  than  last  year,  but  the 
demand  is  considerably  in  excess  of  the 
exjjected  production.  The  New  York 
.lournal  of  Conmierce  says:  "A  much 
stronger  feeling  has  been  developed  in 
the  spot  apricot  market  during  the  past 
few  days,  and  prices  have  an  upward  tend- 
ency. Some  holders  will  not  accept  less 
than  13'jc  for  choice.  14c.  for  extra  choice, 
or  14 '-jc.  for  fancy.  The  improvement  in 
the  tone  of  the  market  is  based  on  an 
increasing  demand  and  light  stocks, 
though  so  far  business  has  been  confined 
within  jobbing  limits.  Hamburg  buyers 
are  said  to  be  already  in  the  market  for 
1911  dried  apricots.  Some  speculative 
prices  have  been  made  based  on  13'{.c.. 
f.  o.  b.  Coast,  for  choice  Royals,  but  that 
is  considered  to  be  altogether  too  high. 
It  is  said  that  the  German  buyers  would 
be  willing  to  buy  for  earliest  shii)ment 
at  11 '{.c. 

"Rather  more  interest  has  been  shown 
in  i)eaches  of  late,  but  no  great  amount 
of  business  has  been  done  for  innnediate 
delivery  or  promi)t  shipment  from  the 
Coast,  as  buyers  an<l  sellers  seem  to  be 
apart  in  their  views  on  prices.  The  sea- 
son of  large  consumption  is  near  at  hand 
and  holders  expect  a  good  business. 

"A  feature  of  the  market  is  the  strong 
position  of  California  laisins.  particularly 
bleached  Thompson's.  The  stock  of  the 
latter  on  the  Coast  is  said  to  be  nearly, 
if  not  entirely,  exhausted,  and  what  is 
there  is  in  few  hands.  The  available 
spot  supply  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  small- 
est ever  known  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
There  is  a  rathei-  activ?  jobl)ing  demand 
from  the  home  tr:ide.  and  exporters  are 
said  to  be  looking  for  stock.  Everything 
available  on  the  spot  in  the  fancy  grade 
below  9c.  seems  to  have  been  absorbed, 
and  some  holders  have  fixed  their  quota 
tions  at  9'.l.c.  Loose  muscatel  raisins  are 
.getting  into  small  compass,  but  as  the 
demand  here  is  light,  prices  are  nominal. 
Seeded  raisins  in  the  fancy  grades  are 
going  steadily  into  consumption  on  job- 
bing orders  at  the  quoted  prices,  but  there 
is  no  call  for  round  lots,  either  on  the 
spot  or  for  shipment  from  the  Coast." 

Evaporated  Apples,  per  lb...  10i...(5  11  c 

Apricots    12    ®13  p 

Figs,  black    4'r,®  5  r 

Figs,  white    5    ®  7VjC 

Moorpark,  fancy    13'..1.®14  c 

Peaches    6>{.@  7V4c 

Prunes.  4-size  basis   9  c 

Pears    8'4®12  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox  3    ®  3'*!C 

Thomi>son  Seedless    4    ®  4'4f 

Seedless  Stilt  anas    3"t4@  4  c 


Citrus  Fruits. 

Orange  shipments  continue  heavy,  and 
Eastern  auctions  are  holding  up  well  for 
good  fruit.  There  has  been  considerable 
decay  shown  at  Eastern  markets  which 
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has  caused  some  fruit  to  sell  on  a  red- 
ink  basis.  However,  as  the  fruit  will  go 
forward  from  now  on  under  ice,  and  as 
the  rains  will  no  longer  interfere,  there 
will  probably  be  much  less  decay  for  the 
balance  of  the  season. 

Many  districts  are  cleaning  up  the  navel 
crop,  and  this  will  have  a  tednency  to 
lessen  the  number  of  cars  shipped.  Red- 
lands  has  passed  all  records  this  season 
as  a  ijroducer;  up  to  Ajiril  11  there  had 
been  sent  out  from  that  section  3105  cars, 
against  1675-  to  same  date  last  year.  It 
is  stated  that  there  are  about  1000  more 
cars  there,  which  will  be  shijjped  during 
the  next  few  weeks. 

Though  the  arrivals  in  the  East  have 
been  heavy,  yet  the  prices  are  holding  up 
well.  At  the  New  York  auction  on  Mon- 
day, April  10,  50  cars  of  navels  were 
sold,  and  good  fruit  brought  as  high  as 
$3.15  per  box  for  several  cars.  Poorer 
fruit  sold  as  low  as  $1.90.  Lemons  sold 
as  high  as  $3.80,  and  down  to  $1.85.  On 
the  same  day  at  Boston,  28  cars  were  sold 
at  good  averages,  the  highest  going  for 
$2.85  and  lowest  for  $1.50.  Lemons  were 
strong  at  about  $3.50.  Los  Angeles  sales 
at  auction,  the  same  day,  showed  a  range 
of  $1.22  to  $1.57,  f.  o.  b.  California,  for 
navels.  The  Cleveland  and  Pittsburg 
auctions  showed  a  lower  level  of  prices. 

Shipments  up  to  April  10  for  the  sea- 
son were  19,289  cars  of  oranges,  and  2271 
cars  of  lemons. 

Navel  oranges  find  a  good,  steady  de- 
mand in  the  San  Francisco  market  at 
liresent,  prices  being  steadily  maintained, 
with  arrivals  about  equal  to  the  market 
requirements.  A  few  blood  oranges  have 
come  in  recently,  selling  at  about  the 
same  prices  as  navels.  Fancy  lemons  are 
a  little  stronger,  but  other  grades  are 
unchanged.  Mexican  limes  have  taken 
another  drop. 
Navel  oranges — 

Extra  choice  $  2.00@  2.50 

Choice    1.75@  2.00 

Valeneias,  choice  to  fancy.  Nominal 

Choice    Nominal 

Standard   Nominal 

Tangerines    Nominal 

Choice  Lemons    2.00@  2.50 

Fancy  Lemons    3.00(g)  3.50 

Standard    1.25@  1.50 

Limes   5.50@  6.00 

Grapefruit    2.00@  2.75 

Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

Prices  remain  almost  entirely  nominal, 
as  practically  everything  is  now  held  by 
jobbers.  There  are  no  large  offerings  of 
walnuts,  though  the  supply  of  almonds  is 
sufficient  for  current  needs. 
Almonds — 

Nonpareils    15yo@16  c 

I  X  L    14V,@15  c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra    13V.@14  c 

Drakes    11%@11%C 

Languedoc    11  ©llVic 

Hardshells    8    @  8V2C 

Walnuts— Softshell,  No.  1...  15  c 

Standard    14%c 

Softshell,  No.  2   11  c 

Budded    17%c 

HONEY. 

Extracted  comb  honey  of  desirable 
grade  is  entirely  cleaned  up,  and  offerings 
of  comb  are  limited.  The  market  is  quiet, 
prices  being  steady  as  before. 

Comb— White  Sage    12    @  15c 

Extracted — Water  White  .  .  Nominal. 

Light  Amber    7    @8  c 

Amber   5    @  6  c 

Sacramento  River  Comb. ..  .    12  @12iic 
BEESWAX. 

Prices  stand  as  before.  The  market  is 
quiet,  both  demand  and  supjily  being 
light. 

Light    28    @30  c 

Dark    23    @26  c 

HOPS. 

The  market  is  inactive,  both  in  spot 
and  future  hops.  There  is  very  little  left 
of  the  old  crop,  and  growers  are  inclined 
to  hold  for  an  advance  which  buyers  are 
not  willing  to  pay.  High  prices  are  also 
asked  for  the  1911  crop,  and  while  a  con- 
siderable acreage  is  said  to  have  been  con- 
tracted for,  there  is  little  business  at  the 
moment. 

Hops,  1910  crop    18  @22':..c 

1911  Crop    16    @17  c 

Live  Stock. 

DRESSED  MEAT. 

Beef  Steers,  per  lb   10  @10%c 

Cows    9    @  gVaC 

Heifers    9    @  9yoC 

Veal,  large    11    @12  c 

Veal,  small    12V2@13  c 

Mutton:  Wethers    IQi/a®!!  c 


Ewes    9    @  gi/oc 

Lambs    14    (g)15  c 

Hogs,  dressed    12  @12V.c 

LIVE  STOCK. 
The  market  is  beginning  to  show  some 
signs  of  weakening,  though  there  is  little 
actual  reuuction  in  prices.  Beef  cattle 
are  fairly  steady,  but  arrivals  from  out- 
side points  are  increasing.  Grass-fed 
stock  brings  Ic.  below  quotations.  Live 
hogs  have  dropped  about  14c.  and  are 
weak  at  the  new  prices.  Sheep  are  rather 
easy,  but  unchanged  as  to  value.  The 
only  lambs  offered  are  spring  lambs. 
Gross  weight: 

Steers:  No.  1    6    (5)  6'';.c 

No.  2    6    @  61/4C 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1....    5Vi@  E^VL'C 

No.  2    4%@  5  c 

Bulls  and  Stags   2 1/2©  4  c 

Calves:    Light    6 1/0 @  7  c 

Medium    6    @  6y2C 

Heavy    5V2@  6  c 

Hogs:   Grain-fed,  heavy   7    @  7y4C 

150  to  250  lbs   7y,c 

100  to  150  lbs   7yi.c 

Common  Hogs,  per  lb   SVjC 

Small  prime  wethers    5i4@  SMjC 

Large  prime  wethers    514  @  5V&c 

Ewes    4    @  4y.c 

Lambs    ey,©  7  c 

WOOL. 

In  the  absence  of  new  business  former 
prices  are  quoted,  though  everything  is 
nominal  at  present.  Shearing  is  well 
under  way  in  most  localities,  but  local 
buyers  have  not  yet  shown  any  interest, 
and  report  a  general  aiiathy  among  con- 
sumers throughout  the  country. 
Fall  Clip- 
Mountain  Free    8    #10  c 

Valley  Fall  and  Lamb. ...      6    @  9  c 

Northern    6    @  9  c 

Southern  Spring    10    @11  c 

Middle  Counties    12    @13  c 

Northern    15    @16  c 

HIDES. 

Both  hides  and  pelts  are  finding  a  slug- 
gish market,  and  jjrices  are  inclined  to 
weakness,  though  there  has  been  no  quot- 
able decline. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  10  c 

Medium    9    (a)  9y2C 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  9  c 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs.  .  8%c 
Light  Cows,  30  to  50  ibs..  8y.c 

Kip    loyoc 

Veal    15  @15y.c 

Calf    15  @15yc 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    17    @18  c 

Dry  Bulls    16  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   17    (5)18  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   16i4@17  c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   22  c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  .85@  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos.  .     50@  80c 

Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos   35@  60c 

Lambs    15®  50c 

HORSES. 

Desirable  Drafters,  17o0  lbs.  up.$275@300 

Light  Drafters  1500  to  1650   225@275 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   200(f7)25n 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs.  175@200 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250. . .  125@150 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   135@150 

Young    200 

Old  Mares    100(5)150 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


Cunningham,  Curtiss  &  Welch,  the  big 
book  concern  of  this  city,  are  selling  lots 
of  "California  Fruits"  and  "California 
Vegetables"  these  days.  Not  satisfied,  a))- 
l)arentl.v,  by  beating  all  I'ecords,  they  aie 
now  trying  to  go  themselves  one  bettei- 
by  using  their  big  display  windows  ou 
Market  street  for  a  two  weeks'  showing  of 
these  books  exclusively. 


We  are  i)leased  to  call  attention  to  the 
addition  of  the  name  of  A.  M.  Henry,  of 
the  Knob  Hill  Stock  F^rm,  Farmington, 
to  our  Breeders'  Directory  column.  Mr. 
Henry's  herd  is  comjiosed  of  meditmi  tyi)p 
P.  C.  Swine  from  the  herds  of  F.  1). 
Winn,  Randolph,  Mo.,  and  .1.  C.  Hanna, 
Dannville,  Iowa,  and  also  the  large  tyiie 
from  the  herd  of  Peter  Mouw,  Orange 
City,  Iowa. 


ADVERTISING  THAT  PAYS. 
Recently  we  have  had  brought  to  our 
attention  some  instances  where  advertis- 
ing brought  results  long  after  the  firm 
had  quit  paying  for  the  space  used.  One 
instance  is,  that  a  stump  puller  was  ad- 
vertised in  an  old  edition  of  "California 
Fruits,"  and  we  have  every  few  weeks 
received  inquiries  as  to  the  location  of 


Good  Tools  Make 
Good  Workmen 

Farmers!  Increase  the  effici- 
ency of  your  men  by  giving 
them  good  tools.  Don't  ex- 
pect raw  hands  to  do  as  well 
with  misfit  tools  as  they  would 
with  well  made,  handy 

K00N 

mmR 

Farming  Tools 

A  workman  is  largely  what  his  tool  makes 
him.  Therefore,  see  that  the  hoes,  forks,  rakes, 
scythes,  shovels,  spades,  garden  forks,  axes, 
manure  hooks,  potato  hooks,  and 
other  hand  tools  which  your  men 
use  bear  the  Keen  Kutter  trade- 
mark.  One  of  the  best  Keen  Kutter  tools 
made  is  the  Keen  Kutter  Drain  Cleaner. 
Forged  from   one  piece  best  crucible 
steel,  hardened  and  polished.  Beveled 
for  either  pulling  or  pushing.  Fitted 
with  6  foot  Northern  Ash  handle. 


'The  Recollection  of  Quality  Remains 
Long  After  the  Price  is  Forgotten." 

Trademark  Registered.  — E.  C.  SIMMONS- 

If  not  at  yoTir  dealer's,  write  us. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY  (Inc. ),  St.  Louis  and  New  York,  U.S.A. 


this  firm,  the  parties  inquiring  wanting 
their  implement.  Last  week  two  letters 
of  inqdiry  came  to  us.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  stump  puller  manufacturing  com- 
pany that  advertised  has  been  out  of  busi- 
ness since  the  fire  of  1906.  Another  in- 
stance of  paying  advertising  also  oc- 
curred last  week,  when  a  pump  manufac- 
turer received  an  order  from  one  of  our 
subsci'ibers  who  must  have  read  the  an- 
nouncement over  six  months  ago,  as  the 
ad.  had  not  appeared  during  that  time. 
Place  your  announcements  in  good,  estab- 
lished papers  and  you  will  lay  up  treas- 
uies  not  only  for  this  year,  but  for  the 
hereafter. 


NEW  BOOKS. 

Sturgis  &  Walton  Co.,  of  31  East  Twen- 
ty-seventh St.,  New  York,  have  recently 
published  three  books  which  will  prove 
of  interest  to  farmers.  First  of  these 
books  is  the  Report  of  the  Commission  on 
Country  Life,  with  an  introductory  letter 
by  Theodore  Roosevelt.  This  book  will 
be  read  by  many,  as  it  tells  the  means 
whereby  country  life  may  be  redirected, 
to  the  end  that  a  better  rural  civilization 
may  be  developed.  The  book  is  for  sale 
in  cloth  binding  at  85  cents,  postpaid. 

Growing  out  of  the  discussions  of  bet- 
tering farm  conditions  is  another  book, 
written  by  Renee  B.  Stern,  entitled 
"Neighborhood  Entertainments,"  which 
gives  a  host  of  tried  and  practical  sug- 
gestions for  the  increase  of  sociability. 
The  book  tells  how  to  form  and  conduct 
neighborhood  clubs,  gives  ])rograms  of 
amusements,  and  contains  a  miscellany  of 
matter  relative  to  the  subject.  The  price 
of  the  book,  bound  in  cloth,  i)ostpaid,  is 
85  cents. 

The  third  book  is  called  "Home  Water- 
Works,"  by  Carleton  .1.  Lynde,  is  bound 
in  cloth,  well  illustrated,  and  sent  post- 
paid for  85  cents.  The  obtaining  and 
introduction  of  water  into  houses  and  out- 
Iniildings,  and  the  domestic  utilization  of 
water-power  are  the  subjects  treated  in 
this  volume.  This  thoroughly  i)ractical 
book  meets  a  widely  recognized  need  for 
infornuition,  and  is  written  by  a  specialist. 

Jr.   IVfONA.RCH   HAY  PRESS 

Kasiest  to  Ilan<lle.  t'apacity  60  Tons  Day 


Fastest  and  Mo.st  Serviceable 
Jr.  MONARCH  HAY  PRESS  CO..  San  Leandro.  Calllornia 


"AMERICAN'' 


DEEP  WELL 
PUMPS 
DELIVER 
MORE 
WATER 
wrrn 

LESS  POWER 


NO  PIT 

No  Pulling:  of 
Pipe  Column 


Write  for 
CATALOG 
No.  110-P 

Describing: 

AMERICAN 

Sing:le  Ball 
Valve  and 
Double  Acting: 
Cylinders 


PUMPS  FOR 

EVERY 
PURPOSE 


California  Hydraulic  Engineerirg  &  Supply  Co. 

70  Fremont  St.,  San  Frsn  Isco 


PliilJdelptlia 
Asparagus  eunchers 

:i  Sizes 

7    NEWELL  MATHEWS  COMPANY 

Ks  abUshert  1«88 

LOS  ANGELES      -  STOCKTON 
CAIIFORNIA 

Subscription  Agents  Wemted 


'I'lif  I'.VCIKU'  Hlll.VI.  PIlK.s.s  tvnntH  a 
\f>iinK  inHn  <>r  woninn  In  evrry  county  In 
lli<>  .Sliitc  t»  Nollcit  for  nulmrrlptlonM.  Good 
4><»iiiiiilNNl4inN  iill4»\v<-il.  V\'rlt«*  UN  at  once 
and  ««■  Mill  forward  nccc»«ary  papem, 
hlnnkn  and  InHtructlonn.  You  can  make 
Kood  money  ivltli  a  little  effort. 


■.m 
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MR.  HAYGROWER 


More  for  the  money  than  any  tool  on  the  ranch. 
Will  furnish  the  Portable  Automatic  Derrick 

FREE 

for  one  season. 

Write  today  and  we  will  tell  you  all  about  it. 


Sctimelser  Manufacturing  Co. 

DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 


HAY  PRESSES 

QLADIATOR,  THREE-QUARTER  BALE  PRESS 
STEEL  BEAUTY 
UNIVERSAL 
STEEL  KING 

A  COMPLETE  HAY  PRESS  CATALOGUE  ON  APPLICATION. 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SACRAMENTO  LOS  ANGELES 


WESTERN  PIPE  AND  STEEL  CO. 


FOR  TOWN  WATER  WORKS 

HYDRAULIC,  IRRIGATION  AND  POWER  PLANTS,  WELL  PIPE,  ETC.    ALL  SIZES. 


OFFICE.  'I'lH  MARKET  ST. 
Water  and  Oil  Tanks— all  sizes. 


WORKS  HT  RICHMOND.  CHL. 
Sheet  Metal  Work  of  All  Description. 


PIONEER  CEIMXRIEUGAL  RUMPS 

Iniprovfd  machinery  and  methods  enable  u.s  to  .sell 
you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy  any  other 
make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competitors' 
wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  in  <iuality  and 
lapacity  of  any.  I>ive  agents  wanted.  Write  for 
circular  and  prices. 

I'KKKI.KSS  Il«>>  WOltKS,  Sue  mm  en  to.  C'nl. 

.Mi-ntion  Itural  Press. 
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KROGHS 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  Improvements,  same 
being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  B-IO,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


OOGH  PUENT  WITH  UlANCEO  VEITICAL  PUMP 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

The  pump  can  be  seen  In  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 


KROGH  IVIAISHJEACXURIIVG  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


GunDlngbam's 

Pulverizer 

The  best 

Clod  Crusher 

ever  made. 

For  information  write  to 

L.  CUNNINGHAM 

MORGANHILL,  CAL 

mm  to  PANCACR$  1 

MODEPN 

IPPIGATION  METnODS 


An  illustrated  book  showing  the  best  Money-.Savlnt;  Irrigation  System— Ihe 
result  ol  21)  ,\  ears  experience  ol  two  practical  Ranchers.  .\1  ailed  Free  on  Kei|uest. 

The  Kellar-Thomason  Manufacturing  Company 

1234  EAST  28th  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Save  Money  By  Buying 
This  Good 
Second-Hand  Pipe 

We  can  supply  yo\i  with  any 
sl/.e  and  quantity  of  S'andard 
Pipe  or  Casing— all  new  threads 
and  couplings— all  8to<'k  guar- 
anteed first  class. 

If  thinkioK  of  bujriiif  ur  kind  of  pipe, 
jout  beet  intcreiti  will  be  icnrcd  by  wntiiif 
oi  for  pricei  and  particaUri. 

1  icilic  Pipe  Co.,  Main  and  Howard  Sis.,  San  Francisco 


MT.  DIABLO  CEMENT 

best  for  foundations,  dairy  floors,  fruit  dryer  floors,  etc.,  etc. 

SANTA  CRUZ  LIME 


best  for  bricklaying:  and  plastering;. 


MT.  DIABLO  O  LIME 


best  for  spraying:  and  whitewashing:. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  AND  PRICES  ON  ALL  BUILDING  MATERIAL. 

HENRY  COWELL  LIME  &  CEMENT  COMPANY 

9  MAIN  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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What  the  Grower  Can  Do  to  Get 
More  Wheat. 


By  Dr.  G.  W 


extremely  important  for  wheats  iirowii  in  the 
coast  eoiuities,  for  in  that  region  rust  is  an  om- 
ni])resent  dit^iculty,  owing  to  the  more  moist  at- 
mosphere. Further,  the  early  wheats  are  not  as 
apt  to  he  injured  hy  drouth  as  the  later  ma- 
turing varieties.  • 

Habit  of  Growth. — The  manner  of  autumn 
growth  (that  is,  whether  th(!  growth  is  upright 


I  I'd  Jnn.  ir: 


Early  and  Late  Planting  of  Spreading  Winter  Wheats: 

Photographed  \lay  1st. 


Both  Plats  Same  Variety. 


,  Shaw,  Cerealist  of  tlie  riii\  ersiiy 
Experiment  Station. 

I  In  the  Pacific  Ri-rai,  Pkess  of  Aju'il  1  we 
made  appreciative  reference  to  the  last  publica- 
tion by  the  University  Experiment  Station,  (o  i  or  spreading)  is  of  unusual  importance  under  the 
wit :  the  bulletin  by  Dr.  G.  W.  Shaw  on 
"How  to  Increase  the  Yield  of  Wheat 
in  California."  In  our  previous  notice 
we  cited  particularly  cultural  matters 
in  the  direction  of  soil  handling  to  se- 
cure moisture  conservation,  which  is, 
of  course,  the  foundation  of  all  effoi'ts 
to  get  iifcater  yield  l\v  rainfall.  This 
time  it  occui-s  to  us  to  emphasize  eei'- 
tain  oth(>r  things  which  the  grower  can 
do  to  increasi'  his  product.  Incident- 
ally these  things  are  otherwise  inter- 
esting because  they  outline  the  char- 
acteristics which  must  be  secured  \o 
render  the  new  wheats,  which  the  K.x- 
periment  Station  is  seeking  through  thi- 
arts  of  the  plant  breeder,  particularl.v 
valuable  and  desirable  in  this  State. — 
EniTOR.  I 

Considered  onl.v  in  relation  to  Held 
conditions    there    are   certain  special 
characteristics  which  are  extremely  de- 
sirable for  wheats  which  are  to  be  in- 
troduced into  the  State.    The  fol- 
lowing   are    considered    the  most 
prominent    of   these:    mannei-  of 
growth,  teiuicity.  days  to  mature, 
character  of  head  (especially  with 
respect  to  awns),  rust  resistance, 
and  heavy  yielding  plants. 

In  the  selection  of  a  variety,  cli- 
matic and  soil  conditions  nnist  be 
given  consideration,  for  certain  va- 
rieties are  more  suitable  for  light 
soils  than  for  heavy  soils,  and  vice 
versa.    Further,  some  varieties  are 
much    nior(>    able    to  withstand 
drouth    than    others.    This  latter 
condition  is  of  special  significance 
under  "dry  farming"  conditions. 
Further,  there  is  considerable  dif- 
ference in  the  ability  of  varieties  to 
withstand  attacks  of  rust,  Avhich,  in 
the  coastal  regions,  is  a  factor  of 
much  importance ;  in  the  interior 
section,   however,   this   is   of  less 
Early  Maturity. — Earliness.  as 
<iays  to  mature,  is  an  important  point  for  con- 
sideration in  the  selection  of  grains  for  use  in 
California.    The  wheats  should  be  such  as  can  be 
planted  as  late  as  possible  and  will  have  a  rapid 
grow  th  and  mature  (uirly,  before  the  exceedingly 
hot  weather  comes  on  in  the  summer.  Further, 
earliness  is  a  great  factor  in  enabling  the  wheats. 


Oat  Field  on  Cherokee  Lane,  Near  Stockton. 


conset|U('ncc. 
measured  by 


and  grains  in  general,  to  withstand  rust  atta(^ks, 
which  are  verv  severe  in  certain  sections.    This  is 


present  condition  oF  Ihc  yraiii  iiclds  as 
I'litil  the  farms  are  in  a  iinu-h  cleaner 
than  at  the  present  time  no  wheat  is 


to  weeds, 
condition 
likely  to 


meet  with  favor  unless  it  will  make  a  reasonably 
good  fight  for  life  among  weeds.  This  factor  is 
not  so  important  in  the  case  of  wheats  used  on 
summer-fallow  land,  but  in  many  instances  even 
in  this  case,  it  is  of  some  importance,  because  the 
continued  use  of  the  combined  harvester,  coupled 
with  generally  careless  methods,  have  so  seriously 
scattered  the  weeds  in  th(^  grain  fields  as  to  make 


even  the  summer-fallow  land  exceedingly  foul. 
In  such  fields  the  plants  that  have  a  low-sj)i'ead- 
ing  growth  in  the  fall  and  winter  have  but  little 
chance  against  the  weeds.  It  is  the  strong  up- 
right growth  made  by  the  varieties  commonly 
grown  in  the  State  that  has  been  one  of  the  main 
factors  which  has  enabled  them  to  hold  their  own 
in  the  State  despite  their  low  milling  qualities. 
This  rapid  upright  growth  enables  them  to  suc- 
(•(!ssfully  keep  ahead  of  the  weeds  and 
finally  win  in  the  race.  With  the  farms 
becoming  smaller  and  being  given 
greater  care,  and  the  introduction  of 
the  binder,  this  factor  po.ssibly  will  not 
be  as  important.  Generally  speaking, 
however,  these  same  spreading  varie- 
ties rc(|uire  early  planting,  and  for  this 
reason  under  the  conditions  of  precipi- 
tation which  hold  in  large  grain-grow- 
ing sections  of  the  State  it  is  difficult 
to  get  them  planted,  except  on  sunnuer- 
f allow  land,  sufficiently  early  to  have 
them  under  favoi-able  conditions  for 
good  \  ield.  They  must  be  growing  by 
Decembei-  1  to  be  under  even  fair  con- 
d'tions.  and  it  is  seldom,  indeed,  exce])t 
on  summer-fallow  land,  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  seed  by  that  date.  This  will 
be  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the 
introduction  of  these  wheats  into  this 
State.  Our  present  idea  is  that  varie- 
ties whose  early  growth  is  of  a  spread- 
ing character  are  not  well  suited  to 
the  climatic  and  other  conditions 
which  obtain  in  this  Stale  gener- 
ally, uidess  it  be  in  those  parts  of 
the  State  where  limited  areas  of 
wheat  are  grown  by  ii-rigation. 
where  a  late  .summer  or  early  fall 
irrigation  can  be  given  the  land, 
thus  enabling  it  to  be  put  into  con- 
dition earlier  than  otherwise  would 
be  possible.  Such  varieties  may. 
howevei',  be  suited  to  the  snuiller 
valleys  in  the  rnoiintain  sections  ol 
the  State. 

Tenacity,     or  Non-Shattering 
Habit. — 'I'he    tenacit\    with  wliicli 
the  chatV  holds  the  grain  is  also  an 
es|)ecially  important  lactur  in  Cali- 
fornia,   where   the   combined  liai'- 
vester  is  so  extensively  used.  (Jrain 
frecjuently  stands  in  the  field  for  a 
month  to  six  weeks  jiffer  it  is  ma- 
ture, and  under        heavy  winds  which  j)revail  in 
the  Sacramento  valle.v,  and  cei'tairi  parts  of  the 
San   .Joacpiin    valley,    ntdess   th((   chaff    is  verv 
tenacious  of  the  berr_\-  there  is  serious  loss.  With 
the  use  of  the  self-binder  instead  of  the  combined 
hai'vester  this  loses  something  of  its  significance, 
but  it  will  always  he  a  factor  of  im[)ortance.  The 
wheats  which  have  survived  in  the  .struggle  for 
existence  here  have  been  of  this  character,  and  it 
is  one  of  the  principal  points  in  which  the  Little 
(Continued  on  Page  ■II4.) 
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California  Weather  Record. 


Thcfollowing  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m.,  Apr.  is,  1911 : 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

.06 

28.a9 

41.15 

58 

34 

lied  Bluff  

00 

23.39 

22.57 

82 

36 

San  Francisco .. 

00 
00 
00 

21.80 
24.17 
22.4(» 

18.28 
20.77 
11.85 

78 
74 
73 

42 
42 
32 

00 

11.83 

8.52 

82 

36 

Independence... 
San  l.u is  Obispo 

San  Diego  

(K) 
00 
00 
00 

7.41 

34.26 
16.0S 
11.78 

8.43 
18.65 
14.79 

9.32 

78 
78 

SO 
7S 

28 
42 
44 
44 

of  the  hitter,  does  not  inehule  even  a  reasonabk' 
prospect '  of  success  and  satisfaction.  A  writer 
who  can  prescribe  such  a  turn  for  avei-ijie  niiddle- 
aoed  city  men  must  have  a  very  low  idea  of  the 
actual  knowled^re  which  ajiriculture.  even  in  its 
simplest  pha.ses,  demands  as  essential  to  success- 
ful achievement.'  He  must  ignore  the  losses  and 
disappointments  which  result  from  ignorance  and 
the  patient  endurance  wliieli  it  requires  to  get 
wise  through  exi)erience.  Of  course  we  know  that 
all  these  difficulties  are  surmounted  in  individual 
cases.  We  have  a  number  of  pei-sonal  ac((uaint- 
ances  who  have  made  the  sharp  turn  from  me- 
chanics and  fi'om  trade  ;nHl  tinve  Motal)ly  suc- 
ceeded. They  happened  to  havi-  tlie  ([uality  of 
mind  and  character  whieli  iiiadi-  it  possible;  they 
might  by  the  same  token  have  beconn'  i)oets. 
statesmen  or  military  heroes.  To  urge  their 
careers  as  a  warrant  for  imitation  by  average 
m-ddle-aged  city  men.  without  capital  or  knowl- 
edge and  with  no  prompting  to  a  quick  turn  ex- 
cept a  dream  of  its  ease  and  delights,  impresses 
us  as  unwise  and  dangerous. 

.Naturally  Mr.  Cri.stadoro  turns  to  France  as 
an  instance  of  national  wealth  and  individual 
thrift  and  eontentmeiit  attained  liy  i)i-eval('n('e  of 
his  "pocket  liandkei-cliief  farming.'"  lie  is  right, 
for  the  agrieultui-al  i)easaiitry  of  Ki-anee  is  the 
wonder  of  the  woi-ld.  There  may  be  a  question 
wh(!ther  we  desii'e  in  an  American  State  a  large 
element  of  eitizenship  like  the  French  i)easantry. 
We  do  not  discuss  that  po'mX.  hul  make  this  one, 
viz:  that  we  cannot  get  such  a  p()|)ulatioii  by  any 
such  ])i'ocess  as  Mr.  Cristadoi-o  implies  in  his  dis- 
cussion. If  France  .should  by  chance  lose  its 
present  peasantry  it  could  not  restore  it  by  in- 
ducing "thousands  of  land-hungry  city  men  of 
middle  age"  to  go  out  from  Paris.  The  French 
peasantry  has  been  bred  to  the  land  and  has  first 
of  all  knowledge  of  agriculture  which  no  other 
common  people  can  ecpial.  It  has  been  bred  to 
the  land  in  the  light  of  independence,  free  thought 

■        .  I  ,      ,,       rn..  un,. a"<i  forcsight.  and  it  has  thrift  which  no  other 

soil   consuming  at  home  and  selling  tne  surplus  ^  ,    t..  i      i       i     i  *  +i 

proceeds  from  the  g.-ound,  adding  even  a  little  to    eommon  people  can  equal.    It  has  been  bred  to  the 

land  under  the  warmth  of  light-heartedness 
eoui'aye  and  i)atr'otism.  and  it  has  i)ersistence. 
eudui-ance  and  self-sacrifice  as  active  virtues,  not 
as  passive  moods.    Of  course  this  peasantry  was 


The  Week. 


We  have  Just  had  the  pleasure  of  leading  a 
booklet  by  Mr.  Charles  Cristadoro  entitled, 
"Pocket  Handkerchief  Farms."  which  has  been 
published  by  the  California  Development  P.oai-d. 
It  is  written  in  a  charming  .style,  full  of  si)right- 
liness,  allurement,  incitement,  even  excitement, 
for  those  to  whom  it  is  direct  ly  addressed— a  class 
which  is  thus  described  : 

There  an;  thousands  of  land  liuiigi-y  eity  men 
of  middle  age  who,  having  saved  up  two  or  three 
thousand  dollars,  would  like  to  own  a  home,  a 
sort  of;(|)ocket  handkerchief  farm,  in  the  country, 
where  they  could  raise  a  good  living  out  of  the 
at  home  and  selling  the  surplus 


Spain,  but  the  man  with  the  hoe  and  the  acre  of 
ground,  a  king  in  his  own  principality,  monarch 
of  all  he  surveys,  strong,  virile,  hardy  in  his  work 
under  the  energy  giving  sun,  thriving,  prosper- 
ous, thrifty,  living  better  than  he  ever  did  in  the 
city  life,  getting  all  that  there  is  to  be  got  out  of 
the  earth  and  living  well  and  abundantly.  • 

Here  we  see  how  Mr.  Cristadoro 's  analogy  leads 
him  into  trouble.    We  are  aware  that  there  are 
acre-patches  in  France  upon  which  families  are 
said  to  exist,  but  such  an  area  for  diversified  farm- 
ing is  a  joke  from  an  American  point  of  view. 
Such  a  thing  in  Colusa  county  was,  we  remember, 
worked  overtime  by  the  old  Promotion  Committee, 
but  we  had  supposed  it  was  abandoned  as  worn 
out  long  ago.    The  writer  has  inverted  terms  in 
speaking  of  a  "hundred  acre  range  rancher  and 
a  thou.sand  acre  grape  grower."   Kange  ranching 
on  a  hundred  acres  is  almost  as  funny  as  diversi- 
fied  farming  t>n  one  acre.    We  are  glad  that 
neither  of  these  is  to  carve  out  "California's  real 
golden  castle  in  Spain.''    And  then  we  always 
supposed  that  a  "castle  in  Spain"  was  a  sort  of 
chimera  anyway,  but  this  is  a  "real  golden  cas- 
tle." and  that  may  be  different.    But  we  forget 
that  this  is  not  written  for  farmers  but  for  city 
people  hungry  for  the  land,  and  we  are  silly  to 
object  to  the  style  of  it.    It  is  probably  just  right 
to  inflame  its  intended  constituency.    A  great 
captian  of  agriculture,  a  king,  a  monarch,  a  phy- 
sical giant  ordering  the  sun  to  stand  still  with  his 
hoe  as  did  Joshua  with  his  sword  and  getting 
everything  out  of  the  earth  while  the  orb  of  day 
is  wa'ting — this  is  indeed  a  picture  fit  to  expand 
the  chest  of  the  floor-walker  as  he  paces  the  quar- 
ter-deck of  a  department  store,  or  to  guild  the 
smile««of  the  barber  as  he  feels  expansive  ideas 
flowing  into  him  from  the  glossy  poll  of  the  pro- 
moter which  he  is  polishing.    Therefore  we  yield 
facile  loyalty  to  Mr.  Cristadoro  while  he  electri- 
fies the  peoi)le  to  whom  his  scintillating  language 
is  intended  to  appeal.    From  this  ])oint  of  view 
his  work  is  admirable,  no  doubt. 


their  bank  account  each  year  also,  fi-oiii  eggs, 
milk  and  butter. 

Not' skilled  in  extensive  mechanical  fai-niiiig, 
they  would  depend  on  their  hoes  and  h;ive  iio 
aspirations  toward  being  wheat  kings  or  anything 
of  that  kind.  They  would  like  to  live  wdiere  the 
snow  and  frost  was  unknown,  practically,  sur- 
rounded by  good  people  and  actually  living  un- 
der their  own  vine  and  fig  tree,  to  call  their  sur- 
roundings their  own  and  enjoy,  in  the  open  air,  a 
reasonable  day's  manual  work  that  would  insure 
vears  of  health  and  life. 


We  lesohitely  reject  the  temptation  to  take  the 
writer  literally  and  to  accei)t  his  claim  as  it  is 
written,  for  that  would  kill  the  objections  which 
we  i)ropose  to  file  against  it.  11'  an  awakened 
eity  man  could  by  a  day's  work  insure  years  of 
health  and  lifi'.  sui-ely  it  would  be  inhuman  to 
deny  him  such  productive  effort.  But  of  course 
a  single  day's  work  in  agriculture  does  not  in- 
sure years  of  (;onifort — unless  it  be  devotinl  to 
selling  a  trad  of  land  to  a  lot  of  land-hungry 
people  like  those  to  whom  the  tpioted  i)aragraph 
refers.  Hut  we  will  not  be  so  unfair  to  the  writ(;r 
as  to  take  his  declaration  I'lerally.  although  we 
have  a  ])rofoinid  conviction  that  about  one  day's 
work  is  al)out  all  the  average  city  man  of  middle 
age  would  care  to  do.  and  his  wife  would  be  some- 
what busy  with  the  liniment  bottle  for  some  time 
afterwai'd. 

Of  course  this  delicious  paragraph  opens  wide 
the  oi)portunity  for  preachuig  which  we  are  al- 
ways falling  into,  viz :  that  a  sharp  turn  from  eity 
industries  tf)  rui'al  industries,  without  knowledge 


able  to  restore  the  country  after  the  downthrow 
by  the  Germans'.  Such  a  pojiulation  was  not  made 
by  subdivision  of  land;  it  itself  accoin])lished  that 
subdivision  in  the  development  of  its  own  pur- 
poses and  as  the  result  of  its  own  powers.  If  it 
be  then  granted  that  such  a  peasantry  be  desira- 
ble in  California  and  that  it  could  exist  under 
American  institutions  and  American  traditions 
and  that  it  could  be  develo])ed  out  of  the  eosmo- 
])olitan  heterogeneity  of  American  citi/.enslii!>.  our 
contention  still  remains  that  it  could  be  made  in 
("alifornia  out  of  discontented  San  Franciscans 
even  less  than  it  could  be  made  in  France  out  of 
discontented  Parisians.  Such  ;i  pi-oduct  must 
grow  upon  the  land,  must  know  the  land,  must  be 
born  to  the  life  it  lives. 


Mr.  ( 'ristadoi-o  does  not  address  his  striking 
l)lea  for  "pocket  handkerchief  farming"  to  fann- 
ers, and  in  that  respect  we  admire  his  wisdom. 
Those  who  know  farming  and  ciitch  even  a 
glimpse  of  the  breadth,  independence  and  satis- 
faction of  it  as  a  human  occupat'on,  are  not  likely 
to  be  imi)ressed  by  such  a  i)ro|ihccy  as  this: 

In  California  the  immense  orange,  lemon  and 
grajx'  holdiiiL-s  will  disintegrate  into  40.  20,  TO. 
5  anil  thousands  of  '.i,  2.  and  1  acre  intefisively 
cultivated  farms,  where  diversMied  farming  will 
be  Carrie  don.  It  is  not  the  hundred  acre  range 
rancher  or  the  thousand  acre  grape  grower  who  is 
to  carve  out  California's  i-eal   iroldeii  castle  in 


But  when  Mr.  Cri.stadoro  in  the  course  of  his 
argument  comes  upon  ground  which  we  claim  as 
ours,  we  rise  to  smite  with  such  strength  as  is 
given  to  us.  W^e  arraign  him  as  disloyal  to  Cali- 
fornia when  he  averts  the  agricultural  glory 
which  belongs  to  Californians  to  a  citi/en  of  an- 
other State  whose  services  came  later  anil  consist 
in  the  application  to  interior  regions  of  j)rinciples 
which  wei'e  first  applied  on  this  continent  to  the 
operation  of  California  rainfall  farming.  The 
gratuitous  flinging  away  of  a  notable  (California 
achievement  is  involved  in  this  paragrajth  : 

There  was,  a  few  years  ago.  a  man  naiiii'd 
Campbell — Professor  Camjibell  now — who  learned 
the  .secret  of  sealing  up  water  in  the  ground, 
creating  a  reservoir  under  the  thirsty  roots  that 
kept  full  when  the  sun  was  hottest  overhead  and 
made  a  glowing  combination  of  plenty  of  soil — 
moisture  under  a  warm  forcing  sun  that,  when 
the  farmers  saw  the  results,  made  them  regard 
Campbell  much  as  the  Indians  would  regard  their 
medicine-men.  Campbell  found  out  how  and  wh.it 
kind  of  medicine  to  give  the  earth.  So  when,  in 
the  first  experimental  days  of  dry  farming.  Camj)- 
bell's  crops  Nourished  under  the  blistering  sun 
and  withering  hot  winds  like  a  green  bay  tree, 
the  moLsture  sealed  in  under  the  roots  resjjondin.g 
nobly  to  the  suction  work  of  the  great  sun-i)urap. 
carrying  the  crops  on  to  the  harvest,  going  under 
the  wire,  as  it  were,  without  a  break  or  a  skij). 
everybody  marveled. 

Oh.  no;  not  everybody:  only  those  who  did  not 
know  what  California  farmers  had  been  doing  for 
abtnit  half  a  century  before  IMr.  Campbell's  an- 
nouncement was  made.  It  was  the  American 
settlers  who  took  up  farming  in  this  State  during 
the  first  decade  of  out  Statehood  who  learned  the 
secret  that  water  enough  could  be  conserved  hy 
cultivation  to  secure  fruits,  vegetables  and  grains 
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without  irrigation  even  when  the  skies  were  dry 
for  half  the  year.  It  was  they  who  stored  pota- 
toes from  their  arid  fields  in  ships  for  miner's  iise 
until  the  oversnpply  was  so  great  that  the  ships 
l)urst  with  the  growth  of  potatoes  which  would 
not  wait  for  boiling.  It  was  they  who  produced 
forty  million  dollars  worth  of  wheat  in  a  year 
without  irrigation.  It  was  their  successors  ap- 
plying the  same  methods  who  founded  and  have 
since  developed  the  vast  output  of  deciduous 
fruits  which  comes  by  rainfall  upon  lands  culti- 
vated for  moisture  conservation.  Mr.  Campbell 
has  rendered  a  great  public  service  for  the  whole 
plateau  region  from  IMexico  to  Alaska,  perhaps, 
because  he  made  the  demonstration  there  that  the 
principles  which  made  California  famous  before 
our  great  irrigation  enterprises  began  were  appli- 
cable to  crop-getting  with  minimum  rainfall  in 
the  great  interior  regions  of  the  country.  We 
do  not  object  to  glory  to  Campbell,  but  the  glory 
to  the  pioneer  dry-farmers  of  California  is  greater. 


Having  thus  tried  to  do  the  fair  thing  by  Culti- 
vation, California  and  Campbell,  we  have  to  re- 
mark that  these  high  seas  will  not  float  IMr.  (Irista- 
doro's  claim  that  the  miniature  farms  which  he 
contemplates  will  do  anything  like  what  he  ex- 
pects of  them  on  a  dry-farming  bas's.  We  do  not 
admit  that  they  are  farms  at  all ;  they  are  rather 
gardens,  and  their  maximum  of  production,  even 
with  the  fullest  knowledge  and  energy,  is  con- 
ditioned upon  irrigation.  The  dreamiest  thing  in 
Mr.  Cristadoro's  vision  is  thus  described: 

The  possibilities  of  semi-arid  land,  cultivated 
under  Professor  Campbell's  dry  farming  methods 
are  far  reaching.  The  sun  of  prosperity  for  Cali- 
fornia is  just  r'sing,  glinting  the  mountain  tops 
with  Aurora's  first  smiles.  In  the  spelling  of  the 
word  "prosperity"  (California  has  only  got  to  the 
first  letter.  And  in  the  days  that  are  to  come  the 
man  with  the  hoe  and  the  acre  of  ground  is  to 
form  no  small  part  of  the  prosperity  that  is  to  be 
ours. 

Here  again  we  have  the  man  with  the  hoe.  the 
king,  the  monarch  and  the  acre  of  ground  in  their 
final  apotheosis — and  not  a  drop  of  water  to  cool 
the  burning  tongue.  We  have  spoken  lightly  of 
all  this  without  malice  or  ill-will.  We  cannot  rest 
our  conscience,  when  such  well-intentioned  but 
misleading  claims  are  put  forth,  except  by  pro- 
testing against  them.  Farming  is  a  serious  busi- 
ness, and  it  takes  the  best  there  is  in  a  man  even 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions  and  even  in 
California,  where  conditions  are  most  favorable. 
To  spread  the  idea  among  those  whose  lives  have 
unfitted  them  to  judge,  that  a  living  can  be  made 
from  land  without  adequate  opportunity  in  area 
of  land  and  without  special  knowledge  of  hoAV  to 
embrace  that  opportunity,  is  not  a  contribution 
to  the  satisfaction  of  an  individual  nor  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a  State.  It  is  rather  an  influence 
toward  loss-,  disappointment  and  hardship,  al- 
though it  may  be  actuated  by  an  honest  desire  to 
benefit  mankind. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Where  to  Invest  in  Oranges. 

To  the  Editor :  I  would  be  much  pleased  if 
you  will  give  me  the  benefit  of  your  judgment  on 
the  following:  What  locality  in  your  State  is 
best  adapted  to  the  most  profitable  production 
of  oranges?  Please  name  other  localities  in  order 
of  preferment.  Am  going  to  locate  somewhere 
in  your  State,  and  any  information  accorded  me 
will  be  strictly  confidential. — Investor,  Dayton,  0. 

There  is  really  no  best  place  to  grow  oranges 
or  any  other  fruit  in  California.  There  are  many 
places  which  seem  to  be  practically  alike  in  suit- 
ability, though  there  is  much  difference  in  price 


of  land,  water  supply,  etc.  Even  between  local- 
ities in  southern  California  there  is  contention  as 
to  which  is  the  best  on  the  basis  of  price  attained 
for  the  fruit,  but  there  has  been  no  demonstration 
of  this  on  the  basis  of  averages  so  far  as  we  know. 
The  counties  now  producing  oranges  commercial- 
ly stand  as  follows,  in  number  of  trees:  San  Ber- 
nardino, Los  Angeles,  and  Riverside  counties ; 
Tulare  county,  which  is  about  two  hundred  miles 
north,  then  back  to  Orange  county  which  adjoins 
Riverside,  then  to  Ventura  county,  west  of  Los 
Angeles,  then  five  himdred  miles  north  to  Butte 
county,  next  to  Fresno  county  which  joins  Tu- 
lare, next  to  San  Diego  county,  which  is  south 
of  Orange.  So  you  will  see  that  the  first  nine 
orange-producing  counties  are  distributed  over 
about  five  hundred  miles  of  north  and  south  dis- 
tance, and  conditions  suitable  for  successful  pro- 
duction are  practically  the  same  in  suitable  situa- 
tions and  on  satisfactory  soils  all  through  this  dis- 
tance. Some  of  the  counties  are  much  higher  in 
lemons  than  in  oranges;  we  merely  give  them  in 
the  order  of  the  latter  fruit. 

The  only  way  you  can  get  an  intelligent  idea 
of  the  relative  desirability  of  the  different  orange- 
producing  districts  and  their  choice  for  invest- 
ment can  be  had  by  personal  investigation,  and 
the  cost  of  such  an  investigation  in  advance  of 
investment  is  often  the  most  profitable  outlay 
which  an  investor  can  make. 


Eucalyptus  near  Property  Lines. 

To  the  Editor:  My  adjoining  neighbor  has 
planted  gum  trees  within  two  feet  of  my  line  of 
fence.  I  want  to  know  if  there  is  a  law  to  compel 
him  to  move  his  trees  a  certain  distance  from 
my  fence,  as  gum  trees  will  ruin  my  land  for 
75  or  100  feet.  I  will  not  be  able  to  grow  any- 
thing within  that  distance  of  the  gum  trees.  When 
they  get  6  or  7  years  old  the  roots  will  draw  all 
the  nourishment  from  the  ground  and  nothing 
will  grow.  It  is  very  good  soil  and  he  has  planted 
them  8  feet  apart  in  two  rows.  My  neighbor 
on  the  other  side  has  his  fence  served  in  the 
same  way  by  my  neighbor,  who  says  he  can  plant 
his  gum  trees  wherever  he  wishes  on  his  own 
ground;  he  does  not  care  if  he  spoils  your  land 
so  long  as  he  gets  his  trees  to  grow.  Can  he  be 
made  to  remove  the  obnoxious  trees  to  a  certain 
distance  from  my  land? — Farmer,  Martinez. 

So  far  as  we  know  you  have  no  remedy.  Per- 
haps a  sharp  lawyer  could  find  some  application 
of  the  principle  that  one  cannot  use  his  property 
to  the  detriment  of  another  without  paying  for 
the  damage,  which  would  cover  the  case  at  some 
time  in  the  future.  We  understand  that  the  dam- 
age has  to  be  actually  realized  and  proven  and 
nothing  can  be  recovered  on  the  belief  that  dam- 
age will  ultimately  result.  On  the  basis  of  deci- 
sions now  being  rendered  against  those  who  build 
high  "spite  fences"  it  seems  to  be  possible  to 
recover  something  for  heart  sickness,  but  even 
that  has  to  be  experienced  and  sworn  to  as  a 
real  and  not  an  anticipated  condition  of  the  emo- 
tions. You  have  a  right  to  trench  along  your  side 
and  cut  off  roots  which  are  intruding  into  your 
soils  and  perhaps  you  can  sue  for  the  cost  of 
that  operation  when  the  damage  done  by  the  roots 
is  demonstrable  by  actual  loss  of  crops  on  your 
side.  These  are,  however,  all  rather  legal  ques- 
tions than  agricultural,  and  we  assume  no  respon- 
sibility for  them.  Who  has  had  experience  which 
might  be  helpful  to  our  apprehensive  subscriber? 

Cut  Worms  and  Nut  Seedlings. 

To  the  Editor:  On  account  of  the  continued 
wet  weather  this  winter  I  was  prevented  from 
planting  almond  trees  as  I  desired.  I  therefore 
coneludwl  rather  than  hnv*^  the  plot  idle  this  year, 
I  would  plant  the  nut  in  the  permanent  position, 
so  as  to  not  have  to  take  the  chances  of  getting 
my  orchard  started  anoth^er  winter.  But  now  I 
find  that  as  soon  fis  the  sprouts  appear  above 


ground  the  cutworms  destroy  them.  I  would  like 
to  know  if  there  is  anything  I  can  use  to  prevent 
this.  I  intend  to  replant  where  the  plants  have 
already  been  destroyed,  so  I  wish  to  use  a  pre- 
ventive which  will  not  destroy  the  tender  .shoot 
when  it  comes  through  the  ground. — Subscriber, 
Concord. 

This  is  another  of  many  reasons  for  not  trying 
to  start  nut  orchards  by  planting  the  nuts  in 
place.  Iloe  around  the  seedlings  as  they  appear 
and  kill  all  the  cut  forms  you  can  find  in  the  soil. 
Then  put  near  the  seedling  a  little  of  the  i)oison 
made  in  this  way:  ]\Iix  eight  pounds  of  bran, 
one  pint  of  cheap  molasses  and  one  pound  of  ar- 
senic into  a  paste.  Look  out  for  your  chickens, 
dogs  and  cats.    The  worms  eat  this  mixture  read- 

ii.y- 

Lice  on  Watermelons. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  g^ve  me  a  good 
recipe  for  lice  on  watermelons,  as  I  am  just  a  be- 
ginner at  the  business.  Have  the  common  ants 
anything  to  do  with  the  lice?  If  they  have  not,' 
what  is  responsible  for  their  existence? — En- 
quirer, Dinuba. 

This  is  the  melon  aphis  which  is  easy  enough 
to  kill  when  you  get  it  off  by  itself  but  very  hard 
to  handle  in  the  multitudes  in  which  the  insects 
occur.  On  a  small  patch  the  pests  can  be  kept 
down  by  spraying  with  kerosene  emulsion  or  by 
tobacco  extract  washes  as  prescribed  for  thrips 
on  fruit  trees  or  even  by  simple  soap  solutions  if 
one  has  a  good  spraying  outfit  and  nozzles  suited 
to  driving  the  spray  upward,  under  the  leaves 
where  the  lice  congregate.  But  one  spraying  will 
not  do  it.  The  lice  must  be  attacked  again  and 
again  as  they  multiply.  The  ants  enjoy  the  lice 
because  they  eat  the  honey,  dew  which  the  lice 
exude  and  are  said  to  carry  the  lice  to  new  plants. 
Otherwise  they  have  no  connection  with  them. 
They  are  entirely  different  insects.  Ladybirds 
and  some  other  insects  devour  plant  lice,  and  if 
you  have  enough  ladybirds  they  will  save  your 
plants.  This  remark  does  not  apply  to  green  in- 
sects with  black  spots  which  are  sometimes  called 
"green  ladybirds."  They  are  not  ladybirds  at 
all. 

Wheat  to  Cut  Oat  Hay. 

To  the  Editor:  To  make  the  best  red  oat  hay 
should  it  be  cut  when  in  the  "milk",  "dough" 
or  nearly  ripe  ? — L.  M.  C,  Haywards. 

General  experience  is  that  it  should  be  cut  in 
the  "soft  dough"  or,  as  some  express  it,  "be- 
tween the  milk  and  the  dough."  This  is  ])robably 
as  near  an  api)roach  in  words  as  can  be  made  to 
that  condition  which  loses  neither  by  immaturit.y 
or  by  overmaturity  from  the  point  of  view  of 
hay  which  is  to  get  as  much  as  can  be  in  the 
head  without  losing  nutritiveness  in  the  straw. 
Of  course  there  are  other  conditions  intruding 
sometimes,  like  the  outbreak  of  rust  or  the  pre- 
mature ripening  through  drouth.  In  such  eases 
care  mu.st  be  taken  not  to  let  the  plant  stand  too 
long  for  the  sake  of  reaching  an  ideal  condition 
in  the  head — which  for  lack  of  favorable  grow- 
ing conditions  the  plant  may  not  be  able  to  reach. 

Teosinte. 

To  the  Editor:  (Jan  you  tell  me  anything 
about  "Teosinte",  its  food  value,  method  of  cul- 
ture, and  adaptability  to  our  climate,  character 
of  soil  required? — W.  E.  L.,  Covelo. 

Teosinte  is  a  corn-like  plant  of  much  lower 
growth  than  Indian  corn.  It  may  be  of  value  as 
a  forage  plant  on  low,  moist,  interior  lands  in 
the  summer  season.  It  is  very  sensitive  to  frost 
and  is  therefore  not  a  winter  grower.  It  abhors 
di-outh  and  therefore  is  not  a  plant  for  plains 
or  hillsides.  It  was  grown  to  some  extent  in 
California  25  years  ago  and  abandoned  as  worth- 
less so  far  as  tried. 
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Horticulture. 


TROUBLES  OF  THE  CHERRY. 

To  the  Editor :  I  have  a  fine  four  year-old 
eleven-acre  cherry  orchard,  almost  a  perfect  stand, 
and  the  trees  have  made  a  wonderful  growth  and 
the  orchard  is  the  brag  of  the  Avhole  country,  and 
I  am  very  desirous  of  making  it  a  model  orchard. 
The  land  is  .sandy  loam  with  clay  subsoil  one  foot 
from  the  surface,  and  I  am  told  that  cherry  trees 
as  a  rule  grow  nicely  until  this  age  and  then  a 
great  many  of  them  die.  and  most  all  the  cherry 
orchards  show  that  they  have  died  out  this  way, 
as  I  have  noticed  the  irregularity  and  missing 
trees  of  the  old  orchards,  and  their  owners  tell 
me  this  is  the  fact. 

It  will  be  a  great  hel])  to  me  as  well  as  to  the 
readers  generally  of  your  paper  if  some  of  your 
experienced  cherry  growers  will  tell  us  through 
the  columns  of  the  Rural  Press  why  they  die 
mostly  from  the  ages  of  four  to  seven  years,  and 
how  we  can  prevent  it.  The  prevailing  cause  is 
from  sour  sap  or  something  of  that  nature.  Often 
half  or  three-fourths  of  the  tree  will  die  and  leave 
the  rest  green,  and  very  often  the  tree  will  put 
out  its  leaves  in  the  spring  and  come  to  a  stand- 
still and  finally  the  leaves  will  turn  yello^y  and 
die.  I  have  been  told  that  i)otash  applied  in  the 
soil  near  the  tree  so  as  to  allow  the  rains  to  wash 
the  substance  from  it  among  the  roots  will  pre- 
vent it,  and  others  recommend  splitting  the  bark 
to  allow  the  overflow  of  sap.  but  a  good  write-up 
from  a  scientific  standpoint,  giving  cau.ses  and 
treatment  of  a  cherry  orchard  being  subject  to 
this  disease,  and  practical  methods  of  growing  a 
perfect  cherry  orchard.  Avill  be  highly  appreciated 
at  this  time  of  the  year.  Also  will  some  of  the 
experienced  readers  well  acquainted  with  methods 
of  irrigation  give  the  cheapest  and  most  practical 
way  of  pumping  water  from  a  well  10  feet  in 
diameter,  with  water  10  feet  from  the  surface  and 
10  feet  deep.  I  want  to  irrigate  20  acres  and  wish 
to  know  the  best  and  cheapest  methods  of  doing 
it  from  above  well. 

Sebastopol.  Cal.  Grower. 

[These  subjects  are  worth  discu.ssing  and  we 
approve  the  invitation  to  our  readers  to  go  to 
them.  The  causes  of  distress  to  the  cherry  are 
chiefly  two.  and  they  often  act  together,  especially 
where  a  shallow  soil  overlies  an  impervious  sub- 
soil. They  are  water-logged  soil  in  the  Avinter. 
which  destroys  root-hairs  by  decay,  and  dry  soil 
in  the  summer,  which  kills  them  by  dessication. 
Hoth  these  cause  die-back  in  various  degrees,  even 
to  the  death  of  the  tree.  The  manifestations 
which  our  correspondent  describes  are  due  to 
winter  submergence,  which  imder-drainage  will 
prevent.  The  summer  evil  is  shown  by  bi'owning 
of  the  leaves  unseasonably  and  the  death  of  the 
tree,  the  leaves  usually  hanging  on.  The  preven- 
tion of  this  is  irrigation.  In  other  words,  the  evils 
of  the  cherry  are  chiefly  due  to  wrong  moisture 
conditions  in  the  soil  and  there  is  generally  no 
use  of  applying  potash  or  anything  else,  nor  of 
slitting  the  bark,  when  the  soil  conditions  are  not 
right.  There  are  occasions  for  using  potash  and 
other  things,  and  for  bark-slitting,  but  they  are 
not  reasonable  cures  for  what  our  correspondent 
describes.  Now  the  question  is  open  for  others. — • 
Editor.] 

EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRIES. 

We  have  strawberries  largely  grown  in  this 
State  which  bring  several  crops  when  cultivated 
and  irrigated  aright,  and  Ave  have  others  which 
are  everbearing  because  that  is  their  nature  when 
conditions  allow  them  to  manifest  it.  We  are  in 
the  way  of  having  considerable  accessions  through 
crossings  by  Mr.  Rurbank  of  unique  characters 
inborn  in  many  species  and  varieties.  Mr.  Bur- 
bank's  "Patagonia,"  which  he  is  distributing 
this  year,  is  the  pioneer  of  this  class  Avhieh  is 
rich  in  possibilities.  As  our  readers  are  disposed 
to  try  it,  and  to  consider  other  straAvberry  char- 
acters Avhich  are  strange  to  our  conceptions  of 
the  fruit,  avc  are  pleased  to  find  a  letter  from 


^Ir.  L.  E.  Benton,  Avhom  Ave  kncAv  as  a  Californian 
many  years  ago.  giving  his  observations  ujion 
CA-erbearing  straAvberries  as  he  finds  them  in  the 
City  of  Mexico,  Avhere  he  noAv  resides.  Mr.  Ben- 
ton Avrites  to  the  Rural  Ncav  Yorker  in  this  Avay : 

In  the  City  of  i\Iexieo  avc  have  strawberries 
CA'cry  day  in  the  year.  In  some  months  of  the 
year  they  are  more  plentiful  than  in  others,  but 
in  more  or  less  quantity  they  are  alAA-ays  here. 
They  are,  of  course,  from  a  plant  that  is  prac- 
tically CA'erbearing,  although — and  here  it  is  Avell 
to  make  a  careful  note — at  no  time  during  the 
year  do  they  bear  near  as  heavily  as  the  same 
plant  during  its  bearing  season  in  the  North. 
They  are  knoAvn  here  as  the  straAvberry  of  Ira- 
puato,  because  it  is  in  that  district  that  practic- 
ally the  entire  crop  is  groAvn.  This  place  is  about 
200  miles  north  of  the  City  of  ^lexico.  and  the 
fruit  is  sent  in  by  express,  and  .just  as  it  is  picked, 
loose,  in  about  20-pound  baskets.  The  growth  of 
the  fruit  is  sloAvly  spreading,  and  some  is  noAV 
groAvn  at  Guadalajara  and  a  little  at  Obregon, 
farther  north.  The  climate,  soil,  and  water  suit- 
able for  the  groAvth  of  the  fruit,  hoAvever,  seem 
to  be  A'ery  limited  at  present. 

The  Irapuato  straAvberry,  or  the  variety  thus 
described,  is,  as  Avill  be  seen,  one  of  the  so-called 
everbearers.  It  throAA's  up  floAver  stems  at  any 
time  of  the  year  as  the  plant  reaches  condition; 
naturally,  the  season  of  the  year  in  AA'hich  \egc- 
tation  is  more  A'igorous,  and  this  occurs  here  dur- 
ing the  rainy  season  of  summer,  it  floAvers  more 
abundantly.  In  no  case,  it  must  be  noted,  does 
the  floAvering  reach  one-third  of  that  Avhieh  oc- 
curs in  the  same  flowering  season  in  the  North, 
and  the  cost  of  picking  is  correspondingly  in- 
creased. AVhen  the  fruit  is  scarce,  as  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  the  picking  is  a  big  item.  The  Ira- 
puato straAvberry,  in  leaf,  resembles  the  common 
northern  one.  It  is  distinct  in  throAving  out  fcAV 
runners.  It  prefers  to  groAv  as  a  bunch  or  clump 
by  stooling.  In  this  it  resembles  the  Alpine  straAv- 
berry, and  it  may  be  a  cross  or  \'ariety  of  the 
two  types.  It  is  spoken  of  here  as  a  "fresa," 
Avhich  means  the  common  running  straAvberry, 
and  is  distinctly  understood  not  to  be  the  "f re- 
son,"  Avhich  means  the  clump  or  Alpine  plant. 
The  "freson"  Ave  haA'e  here  succeeding  in  one 
small  village  near  the  city,  but  it  does  not  suc- 
ceed in  the  "fresa"  or  Irapuato  district.  It  is 
also  an  everbearer  of  good  quality,  but  not  so 
productive  as  the  latter. 

The  better  American  varieties  have  been 
brought  here  for  trial  many  times,  but  I  do  not 
know  of  anyone  Avho  has  made  them  succeed  or 
even  grow  Avell.  They  dwindle  and  die  off  as 
if  lacking  vigor  or  strength  to  stand  the  condi- 
tions. It  m;\y  deserve  Tioting  here  that  in  the 
French  catalogues  are  both  "fresas"  and  "fre- 
sons, "  but  Avhat  relations  they  bear  to  fhe  only 
tAvo  A'arieties  that  succeed  here  can  only  be  con- 
jectured. It  may  be  that  from  France  they  Avere 
introduced. 


ASIATIC  PEARS  AS  STOCKS. 


We  hav<'  already  .stated  tiuit  the  desirability 
of  seedlings  of  Asiatic  pears  as  stocks  for  our 
favorite  commercial  A-ariet'es  of  European  origin, 
has  not  been  sufficiently  dononstrated  to  Avarrant 
some  of  the  claims  made  for  them  in  blight  re- 
sistance, etc.  Experiments  in  that  line  are  noAV 
in  progress  on  the  University  Farm.  There  seem 
to  be  reasons  to  hold  a  conservative  vieAV  Avith 
reference  to  the  use  of  these  stocks.  Mr.  J.  II. 
Haynes,  an  Indiana  pear  grower,  gives  his  expe- 
rience in  the  Rural  Ncav  Yorker  in  this  Avay: 

"E.  S.  Black's  advice  to  'go  sIoav'  in  using 
Oriental  pear  stocks  for  grafting  our  varieties  on 
is  Avell  given.  In  1888  I  received  through  the  II. 
II.  Berger  seed  house  at  San  Francisco  one  pound 
of  Chinese  Sand  pear  seed,  and  one  pound  of  seed 
from  Japan.  Both  Avere  planted  and  quite  a  luim- 
ber  of  young  trees  resulted.  The  Chinese  Sand 
Avere  the  more  thrifty ;  Avhen  three  years  old  sev- 
eral hundred  of  these  Avei'e  top-grafted  about 
four  feet  from  the  ground.  For  two  or  three 
years  they  grew  nicely,  but  as  stated  by  Mr. 
Black,  the  graft  grcAv  much  larger  than  the  stock. 
About  the  fifth  year  the  tops  began  to  shoAv  some- 
thing Avrong.  and  by  the  eighth  y,ear  all  AA'cre  gone. 
Some  of  the  Sand  pears  not  grafted  are  living 
yet.  and  bear  every  year.  One  of  them  is  a  very 
fair  pear  for  preserving  purposes.    I  tried  graft- 


ing on  a  fcAv  Kieffer  trees,  but  Avith  no  good  re- 
sults. On  the  other  hand  I  set  some  hundreds  of 
grafts  on  our  native  stocks  (top-grafted)  and 
have  nice  bearing  trees.  I  grafted  some  Sand 
pear  scions  on  the  Garber  (a  hybrid)  and  these 
grcAV  Avell  and  bear  every  year.  Just  Avhy  the 
natives  Avill  not  do  on  the  Orientals  avc  cannot 
tell,  but  our  experience  Avas  on  a  scale  to  tell. 
The  Avork  Avas  carefully  done  and  90  per  cent  grcAv 
right  along  for  several  years.  I  used  scions  of 
quite  a  number  of  our  better  pears,  but  all  were 
served  alike."  , 

This  of  course  does  not  demonstrate  Avhat  the 
behavior  of  these  stocks  Avill  be  in  California, 
but  there  is  certainly  enough  to  it  to  Avarrant 
the  advice  to  "Avatch  out." 


THE  FRENCH  STIMULATING  OLIVE  PRO- 
DUCTION WITH  BOUNTIES. 

Consul-General  A.  Gaulin  of  IMarseilles,  France, 
sends  the  State  Department  a  very  interesting  ac- 
count of  France's  effort  to  rehabilitate  the  olive 
industry:  The  French  olive  groAvers  Avill  receive 
this  year,  and  CA'cry  succeeding  year  until  1912. 
by  virtue  of  a  special  act  dated  April  4.  1910. 
bounties  amounting  to  2.000.000  francs,  or  $386.- 
000.  This  sum  represents  approximately  10  per 
cent  of  the  average  value  of  the  crop.  One  of  the 
results  of  the  laAv  Avill  be  the  securing  of  accurate 
statistical  information  in  regard  to  this  industry. 

It  is  expected  that  the  material  aid  thus  given 
by  the  government  Avill  lead  to  better  cultural 
methods  and  to  an  increase  of  the  annual  yield. 
Olive  groAving  has  been  greatly  neglected  during 
the  last  50  years,  and  Avhile  the  olive-oil  industry 
Avas  flourishing  in  the  other  ^lediterranean  coun- 
tries it  steadily  lost  ground  in  France.  The  keen 
competition  of  seed  oils  and  the  free  admission 
into  the  country  of  Algerian  and  Tunisian  pro- 
ducts are  given  as  the  chief  causes  of  the  decline. 
Numerous  plantations  Avere  destroyed  and  con- 
verted*'into  vineyards  during  a  period  of  pros- 
perity enjoyed  by  the  viticulturists  of  the  south- 
ern departments. 


RIPENING  A  FACTOR  IN  GOOD  DRIED 
FRUIT. 


An  Oregon  fruit  drier  Avho  has  been  experi- 
menting for  many  years  with  machine  evapora- 
tion reaches  this  conclusion:  "There  is  a  great 
difference  Avhether  you  have  a  strain  of  fruit 
(prunes)  Avhere  the  friiit  sugar  is  avcU  developed 
or  not.  In  the  former  case,  Avith  fair  care  in  the 
drying,  a  good  heavy,  mealy  prune  of  good  flavor 
is  produced,  and  this  in  a  moderate  time ;  Avhile 
in  the  latter  a  prune  that  is  mostly  skin  and  pit. 
Avith  a  disagreeable  acid  flavor,  one  that  is  diffi- 
cult and  tedious  to  dry,  and  of  little  value  Avhen 
dried,  is  the  result.  To  giA'c  a  single  illustration, 
a  fcAV  years  ago  avc  had  in  some  prunes  of  the 
Petite  variety  off  young  trees,  their  first  crop  that 
had  been  Avell  cultivated,  also  fertilized,  not  al- 
loAved  to  overbear  and  Avere  thoroughly  ripe. 
Avhich  made  45  per  cent  dried  fruit  of  a  No.  1 
quality.  Another  lot  of  same  variety  from  trees 
having  borne  for  several  year.s,  neither  prunes, 
cultivated  or  fertilized,  the  trees  alloAved  to  bear 
all  that  they  could  carry,  but  the  product  made 
25  per  cent  of  mostly  skin  and  pits.  Both  lots 
Avere  dried  at  the  same  time,  ajid  in  the  same 
drier." 

If  Ave  mistake  n'ot.  the  sanu^  concbisions  have 
been  reached  Avidely  by  Californians  curing  fruit 
in  open  sunshine.  It  is  only  good  fruit  Avhich  is 
Avorth  Avhile  for  drying  or  for  anything  else. 


Citrus  Fruits. 


RUNNING  COMMENTS  ON  CITRUS  SOILS. 

(By  ]Mr.  E.  L.  Koetheii  of  Riverside  at  the  San 
Bernardino  Fruit  GroAvers'  Convention.) 
The  importance  of  subsoil  in  citrus  groAving 
Avas  made  more  AnA'idly  apparent  than  ever  to 
California  citrus  groAvers  last  fall  Avhen  Dr.  King 
came  to  the  coast  and  demonstrated  Avith  his  soil 
rod  the  condition  of  our  subsoils.  It  only  took 
him  a  fcAv  hours  to  prove  to  us  in  a  dramatic  Avay. 
Avhat  Ave  already  kneAV  in  a  sort  of  perfunctory 
Avay.  but  Avould  not  alloAv  ourseh-es  to  believe. 
"A  prophet  is  not  Avithout  honor  save  in  his  own 
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country,"  so  it  came  about  that  when  Dr.  King 
showed  us  that  recently  irrigated  orchards  were 
not  wet  in  the  subsoil,  we  believed  him.  Largely 
because  he  had  a  graphic  way  of  demonstrating 
it,  and  largely  because  he  has  a  great  reputation 
for  wisdom. 

The  Subsoil  Prod. — The  soil  rod  which  he  intro- 
duced is  an  instrument  which  has  come  to  stay. 
It  not  only  determines  the  mechanical  texture  of 
the  subsoil,  but  it  also  shows  the  character  of  the 
soil  sampled,  at  various  depths,  and  condition  as 
to  moisture.  Its  use  in  recent  weeks  has  revealed 
some  strange  conditions,  that  have  not  been  re- 
alized by  the  majority  of  growers.  Of  course  at 
this  time,  after  the  copious  rains,  there  are  but 
few  if  any  places  where  the  rains  have  not  pene- 
trated. But  "irrigation  hard-pan"  and  "plow 
sole"  are  readily  detected  and  are  exceedingly 
prevalent  in  our  orchards.  This,  then,  is  the  most 
important  feature  of  the  subject  before  us. 

What  Is  Disclosed. — Let  us  cite  some  typical 
cases  of  tests  made  with  the  soil  tester.  An  or- 
chard which  had  been  fertilized  with  barnyard 
manure  and  a  high-grade  tankage  last  year,  suffi- 
cient to  produce  vigorous  tree  growth,  was  found 
to  be  mottled  leaved,  and  though  bearing  an  ex- 
cellent crop,  gave  no  evidence  of  the  thrift  which 
could  be  expected.  The  soil  was  a  quite  sandy 
one,  which  should  be  porous,  but  the  tester  proved 
that  at  the  depth  of  six  inches  was  a  layer  of  com- 
pact material  so  hard  that  the  rod  was  with  diffi- 
culty driven  through  it.  At  the  depth  of  one 
foot  soft  soil  was  found  which  admitted  of  driv- 
ing the  rod  readily  to  great  depth  without  diffi- 
culty. This  was  in  the  irrigated  spaces.  In  the 
tree  rows  there  was  no  difficulty  to  be  found. 
"With  this  condition  there  was  no  longer  any 
reason  for  looking  for  the  cause  of  "mottled 
leaf." 

On  the  other  side  of  the  question  was  a  test 
made  in  an  orchard  in  good  growing  condition. 
The  test  was  made  in  the  middle  of  the  tree  rows 
far  from  the  nearest  furrow,  the  first  foot  of  soil 
was  hard  because  it  was  dry,  not  having  had  any 
water  since  last  winter's  rains,  and  yet  from  that 
down  for  four  feet  it  was  as  sticky  as  putty.  This 
was  a  heavy  soil,  where  percolation  is  difficult, 
and  yet  it  was  moist  enough  to  maintain  plant 
growth. 

Another  case  was  that  of  a  test  made  in  very 
sandy  soil  which  had  just  been  irrigated  for  four 
days,  and  yet  at  a  depth  of  three  feet  it  was  so 
dry  that  the  tester  would  not  lift  the  soil  up  un- 
til suction  was  formed  by  closing  the  upper  end 
of  the  tube,  and  when  brought  to  the  surface  was 
found  to  be  powdery  dry.  Under  such  conditions 
normal  tree  growth  is  impossible,  and  we  confi- 
dently believe  that  a  very  large  percentage  of  the 
prevalent  mottle  leaf  is  due  to  this  cause. 

How  It  Comes  About. — As  to  the  causes  leading 
to  such  a  state  of  affairs  we  have  this  to  say.  They 
may  be  summed  iip  as  follows:  Constant  tramp- 
ing of  horses  on  the  soil  bed  in  plowing  and  cul- 
tivation, settling  of  finer  particles  on  the  bottoms 
of  the  furrows,  handling  the  soil  when  too  moist, 
the  use  of  acid  phosphates  and  quick  limes,  and 
lack  of  humus  in  the  soil. 

Of  the  first  three  of  the  causes  lit.tle  need  be 
said  except  to  mention  them;  but  about  the  use 
of  acid  phosphates,  we  can  say  that  we  know  there 
is  a  difference  of  opinion,  and  yet  the  evidence  is 
so  strong  that  we  wonder  that  there  should  be 
any  doubt  in  the  minds  of  citrus  growers.  Wher- 
ever such  materials  have  been  used  for  any  time 
on  all  but  a  few  more  porous  soils,  this  difficulty 
has  been  aggravated  by  the  practice.  Lime  when 
applied  to  the  soil  should  always  be  applied  on 
the  surface,  and  never  drilled  in,  as  it  is  when 
mixed  with  fertilizers. 

Lack  of  humus  is  one  of  the  most  truittui 
sources  of  this  trouble.  For  this  reason  the  use 
of  the  cover  crop  is  one  of  the  most  successful 
elements  in  combating  it.  .  f 

The  remedies  lie  in  the  avoidance  ot  all  tertU- 
izers  that  can  in  any  way  aid  in  cementing  the 
subsoil,  in  varying  the  depth  of  plowmg  from 
one  vear  to  another,  and  in  cultivating  a  little 
shallower  than  the  plowing.  Thus  what  crust  has 
been  formed  each  year  is  destroyed  by  the  plow- 
ing Careful  manipulation  of  the  soil  by  its  pene- 
trating roots  leave  channels  for  the  percolation  of 
water  Will  leave  a  portion  of  roots  in  the  sub- 
soil to  decay  and  form  humus,  which  also  will  aid 
in  the  dissipation  of  the  crust. 


Sigfns  in  the  Trees. — It  is  safe  to  say  that  no 
orchard  can  be  considered  in  good  cropping  con- 
dition unless  there  is  an  annual  growth  of  vigor- 
ous new  wood.  Large  rich  green  foliage  and 
plenty  of  it.  Do  not  be  decided  when  you  can 
see  at  a  glance  all  the  oranges  that  are  on  a  tree 
because  of  the  sparseness  of  its  foliage,  there  is 
the  beginning  of  trouble.  No  matter  how  many 
boxes  it  may  pick,  the  conditions  are  not  right, 
and  the  prospects  for  the  future  are  anything  but 
bright.  This  is  the  condition  of  many  orchards 
today,  and  the  trees  are  giving  the  warning.  In 
the  great  majority  of  cases  the  cause  may  be 
found  in  some  of  the  causes  described  above.  The 
epidemic  of  mottle  leaf  now  so  prevalent  is  more 
largely  due  to  the  unsanitary  condition  of  the 
subsoil  than  to  any  other  cause.  Remedy  the  sub- 
soil evils,  and  the  most  of  the  mottle  leaf  will 
vanish. 

Hilgard's  Defective  Soils. — To  continue  further 
the  subject  of  subsoils,  Dr.  Hilgard  describes  six 
kinds  of  faulty  subsoils,  as  follows.  ■  Loam  under- 
laid with  slate ;  loam  underlaid  with  shale ;  loam 
underlaid  with  heavy  clay ;  with  hardpan  at  va- 
rious depths ;  with  water  level  too  near  the  sur- 
face, and  a  coarse  gravel  bed  so  near  to  the  sur- 
face as  to  produce  a  leachy  soil.  The  first  three 
of  these  are  not  so  prevalent  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia as  to  create  a  problem.  Of  the  hardpan  it 
can  be  said  that  in  most  cases  it  can  be  remedied. 
The  operations  at  Arlington  Heights  have  proved 
this.  They  blasted  out  large  holes  in  the  center 
of  the  space  between  the  trees,  leaving  deep  holes 
which  were  filled  up  with  manure  and  then  the 
surface  soil  replaced.  The  result  was  that  the 
roots  of  the  trees  secured  free  access  to  the  sub- 
soil, and  were  promptly  redeemed  from  wreckage, 
to  exceptional  thrift  and  productiveness. 

Where  the  water  level  is  too  high,  remedy  is 
self-evident.  Under  drainage  by  tiling  will  be 
found  effectual.  The  most  difficult  condition  to 
overcome,  however,  is  the  leachy  subsoil.  Much 
may  be  done  by  increasing  the  humus  content  of 
the  soil  by  the  use  of  cover  crops  and  manure. 
The  increased  sponginess  will  serve  to  retain  the 
fertility  to  a  large  degree,  and  the  same  condition 
will  prevent  water  from  running  off  so  rapidly. 
Many  portions  of  orchards  go  wrong  from  this  un- 
suspected cause,  and  being  so  obscure,  is  not 
so  readily  detected. 


PREPARING  FACTS  TO  SUSTAIN  THE 
TARIFF. 


Mr.  G.  Harold  Powell,  manager  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Citrus  Protective  League,  is  trying  to  get 
the  Florida  growers  lined  up  with  the  Califor- 
nians  in  setting  forth  facts  which  shall  be  in- 
disputable as  a  basis  upon  which  to  claim  the 
maintenance  of  the  present  tariff  on  citrus  fruits. 
Writing  to  the  Florida  Citrus  Exchange  recently, 
he  said : 

"It  looks  as  though  an  attack  would  be  made 
upon  the  citrus-friiit  schedule  when  the  next  Con- 
gress opens.  The  Tariff  Board  is  accumulating 
data  on  the  cost  of  production  of  the  different 
articles  that  enter  into  the  agricultural  schedule, 
and  I  look  to  see  an  attack  made  on  the  present 
duty  on  oranges  and  lemons.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  the  fight  to  raise  the  duty  on  lemons  when 
the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  was  passed,  the  duty  on 
oranges  would  probably  have  been  reduced  to 
three-fourths  of  a  cent  per  pound,  as  that  was 
the  intention  of  those  having  the  bill  in  charge. 
We  are  taking  the  matter  up  in  California  and 
are  preparing  to  accumulate  a  large  amount  of 
data  on  the  cost  of  producing  both  oranges  and 
lemons,  and  will  secure  the  data  along  these  lines: 

"1.  Cost  of  production  up  to  the  time  of  pick- 
ing. 

"2.  The  cost  from  the  picking  to  the  car. 

"3.  The  freight  rates. 

"4.  The  cost  of  selling  and  distributing. 

"We  will  make  this  investigation  in  two  ways: 
First,  we  will  take  the  records  that  are  already 
kept  by  growers,  and  will  get  general  averages 
from  these ;  second,  we  propose  to  put  on  one  to 
two  hundred  groves  at  the  same  time  a  simple 
cost-accounting  system,  and  will  have  the  grower 
keep  a  daily  record  of  the  labor  and  the  expend- 
itures that  enter  into  the  different  operations. 
These  records  will  be  sent  to  our  office  weekly, 
and  the  ledger  work  will  be  done  here;  Now  it 
has  seemed  to  me  that  all  the  States  that  are 


engaged  in  citrus-fruit  growing  should  begin  to 
accumulate  data  along  these  lines,  so  that  if  the 
orange  schedule  comes  up  we  will  have  given  the 
matter  serious  consideration.  You  may  be  inter- 
ested to  know  that  the  exports  of  oranges  from 
Spain  last  year  amounted  to  40,000  carloads. 

"The  grapefruit  schedule  and  the  orange  sched- 
ule affect  you  vitally,  and  I  am  writing  you  to 
see  whether  you  would  not  consider  it  advisable 
to  put  some  one  in  charge  of  an  investigation  of 
this  kind.  As  I  see  it,  you  ought  to  have  this  data 
on  both  grapefruit  and  oranges,  and  if  you  can 
not  do  it  by  making  a  constructive  cost  investiga- 
tion along  the  lines  that  I  have  outlined,  some 
one  should  take  the  data  that  is  available  from 
growers  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  bring  it  together, 
digest  it,  and  from  that  prepare  a  general  state- 
ment of  the  status  of  the  Florida  industry." 


THREE  YEARS  OF  FROST-FIRING. 


Mr.  J.  E.  Adamson,  of  Los  Angeles  county, 
gives  the  Rural  New  Yorker  an  outline  of  his 
experience  in  firing  against  frost  during  the  last 
three  years,  the  last  year,  1910-11,  covering  300 
acres  of  citrus  trees.    He  says : 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  as  a  direct  result 
of  the  experiences  of  the  season  of  1908-1909  were 
that,  to  be  sure  of  success,  fires  must  be  not  more 
than  20  feet  apart,  for  very  cold  nights.  Also, 
that  the  fires  must  be  started  before  the  ground 
cakes  in  the  least,  so  as  to  keep  up  the  heat  supply 
from  the  earth  which  practically  ceases  when  the 
ground  is  hardened.  This  is  obtained  by  the  blan- 
keting effect  of  the  smoke  cloud,  preventing  the 
rapid  radiation  of  the  latent  heat  of  the  earth. 
Further,  fires  should  be  kept  going  for  at  least 
two  hours  after  the  sun  is  up  to  minimize  any 
damage  which  may  have  taken  place  in  spite  of 
the  work.  The  work  in  the  season  1909-1910  was 
carried  on  with  heavy  crude  oil  burned  in  paper 
bags,  filling  them  full  and  lighting  them  at  the 
top;  the  bag  burned  down  regularly  from  start 
to  finish,  was  easy  to  light  and  simple  to  handle, 
the  one  failure  arising  from  the  difficulty  in  get- 
ting a  bag  that  would  not  leak.  The  final  limita- 
tion of  the  work  that  season  came  from  the  ina- 
bility to  get  fuel  when  it  was  wanted.  However, 
the  following  was  gained:  (1)  A  good  lighting 
torch  was  developed  by  which  a  live  man  can 
light  500  fires  an  hour.  (2)  It  was  positively 
proved  that  the  result  could  be  obtained.  Also, 
that  it  was  of  great  importance  to  have  on  hand 
a  supply  of  fuel  sufficient  for  more  than  the  worst 
ever  known. 

The  season  1910-1911  was  entered  with  the 
growers  owning  300  acres  equipping  their  groves 
with  pots  designed  to  burn  a  cheap  oil  (a  by- 
product of  the  refinery),  known  locally  as  'slop 
distillate, '  and  costing  us,  laid  down  in  the  grow- 
ers' tanks,  three  cents  per  gallon.  These  pots 
were  placed  one  to  each  tree,  in  the  body  of  the 
grove  and  two  to  a  tree  on  the  windward  side. 
The  lighting  was  begun  at  30  degrees,  the  wind- 
ward side  being  lit  first,  then  as  soon  as  the  tem- 
perature showed  a  tendency  to  drop,  every  fourth 
row  was  lit,  and  then  others  as  the  conditions 
demanded.  With  everything  in  the  windward 
half  of  my  grove  burning  and  three-fourths  of  the 
balance  lit,  I  had  no  trouble  maintaining  the  tem- 
perature at  30  degrees,  while  it  dropped  to  22 
degrees  100  feet  to  windward  of  the  fires.  The 
first  fires  were  lit  at  11  p.m.,  and  the  fires  were 
not  put  out  until  8  a.m.,  and  the  total  expense 
for  1400  trees  was  $18  for  fuel  and  $5  for  labor, 
besides  my  own  time,  and  about  four  hours  for 
my  team  hauling  oil.  From  these  figures  you  will 
be  able  to  compute  the  expense  of  the  work.  The 
equipment  cost  us  $375  per  1000  fires,  for  pots, 
tanks,  and  oil  enough  for  six  nights  of  the  worst 
we  have  seen.  You  know  your  own  conditions 
and  output  better  than  T  do,  so  you  will  be  better 
able  to  answer  the  question,  "Is  it  worth  while?' 
One  of  the  hardest  parts  of  the  whole  campaign 
is  the  organization  of  the  growers  for  uniform 
work  or  in  fact  to  enthuse  them  for  work  at  all. 
There  are  always  the  weather-wise  who  see  signs 
(in  the  moon  or  some  other  place  which  does  not 
bear  on  our  weather),  that  we  are  to  have  mild 
weather;  others  have  heard  somewhere  that  some- 
body tried  to  fight  frost  and  failed,  and  so  on. 
Nothing  but  persistent  publication  of  known  tacts 
and  keeping  everlastingly  at  them  (until  several 
braver  than  the  rest  take  hold)  will  wm  the  day. 
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Cereal  Crops. 


WHAT  THE  GROWER  CAN  DO 
TO  GET  MORE  WHEAT. 


{Continued  From  Page  soo.) 

Club  variety  appeals  to  the  farmer,  and 
outweighs  the  undesirable  imints  of  this 
wheat. 

CHAK.\<  rKii  OK  Head.— The  character  of 
the  head  as  to  awns  is  of  greater  impor- 
tance than  in  most  places,  because  it  is  a 
custom  here,  and  one  which  the  fickleness 
of  the  climate  renders  almost  necessary, 
for  the  farmers  to  be  governed  largely 
by  the  character  of  the  season  as  to 
whether  the  crop  is  allowed  to  mature  its 
grain  or  whether  it  is  cut  for  hay.  If 
the  season  seems  to  be  unpropitious  for 
the  maturing  of  a  fair  crop  of  grain  it 
will  be  cut  before  maturity  for  hay. 
Thus,  an  awnless  variety  is  much  pref- 
erable. 

Mii.i.i.Nc  QiAi.nv. — Perhaps  no  factor 
in  the  selection  of  a  variety  is  of  greater 
importance  than  that  of  the  milling  qual- 
ity. Practically  no  flour  is  made  today 
anywhere  from  wheats  milled  of  one  va- 
riety alone.  Practically  all  flour  is  the 
result  of  11  blend  of  varieties.  On  ac- 
count of  the  low  gluten  content  of  the 
type  commonly  grown  in  California  an 
undue  quantity  of  wheat  has  to  be  im- 
ported from  Kansas  and  other  points  to 
l)uild  up  the  gluten  content  of  the  manu- 
factured flour  to  a  sufficient  quantity  and 
quality.  It  is  highly  desirable  to  find 
and  introduce  varieties  that  will  lessen 
these  importations.  The  milling  value  of 
wheat  is  judged  by  both  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  flour  product.  The  quality 
of  the  flour  for  baking  is  determined  by 
its  gluten  quantity  and  quality,  and  its 
color.  It  is  highly  essential  that  the  va- 
rieties be  grown  which  will  produce  more 
and  better  gluten  per  acre. 

Otiikk  RK(<i  i.srrE,s, — The  importance  of 
high  yielding  plants  is  too  evident  to  need 
any  discussion,  Xo  other  characteristic 
of  a  plant  is  so  important,  and  most  of 
those  mentioned  above  have  a  bearing 
upon  this  quality.  The  ))ossession  of  a 
stiff  or  a  weak  stem,  iind  resistance  to 
l)unt,  are  all  factors  that  should  be  con- 
sidered by  the  grower. 

SKKI)    IMI'KOVE.MK.NT    I!V    tiik    Ukdwkk. — 

The  farmer  can  do  much  toward  the  im- 
provenieni  of  his  own  seed  by  attempt- 
ing to  bring  it  to  a  high  standard  of  per- 
fection and  purity  of  variety  by  proper 
methods  of  selection  and  culture,  which 
is  far  preferable  to  the  constant  and  in- 
discriminate change  of  seed  practiced  by 
so  many.  It  has  long  been  the  practice 
of  farmers  to  make  a  sort  of  selection  of 
seed  corn,  and  to  some  extent  of  seed 
potatoes,  but  the  fact  that  seed  grain  is 
as  capable  of  improvement  by  such  se- 
lection seems  to  have  been  wellnigh  over- 
looked. The  practice  of  indiscriminate 
seed  exchange  precludes  the  possibility  of 
any  permanent  crop  improvement  by  care- 
ful  culture  and  seed  selection, 

Maixtai.n  a  Skki)  Pi.at, — The  mainten- 
ance of  a  seed  plat  for  the  improvement 
of  seed  should  lie  the  jn-actice  of  every 
grain  grower  in  California,  This  plat 
should  be  located  at  different  parts  of  the 
farm  every  two  or  three  years.  The  lo- 
cation should  always  be  where  the  soil  is 
of  uniform  quality,  but  one  should  avoid 
areas  of  special  fertility.  It  is  important 
that  the  seed  plat  should  be  located  on 
clean  land,  and  particular  care  should  be 
taken  that  the  land  be  free  from  other  va- 
rieties of  grain.  It  is  best,  then,  that  the 
land  should  have  been  under  clean  cul- 
ture tne  preceding  year,  or  that  some 
cultivated  crop  should  have  been  grown 
in  the  preceding  year.  Just  before  har- 
vest go  through  a  field  of  a  good,  hardy, 


standard  variety  that  has  given  the  best 
results  in  the  locality  and  mark  plants 
that  exhibit  to  the  highest  degree  the 
special  quality  which  it  is  desired  to  in 
crease,  such  as  freedom  from  rust,  fer- 
tility of  head,  or  otherwise,  and  which 
are  at  the  same  time  at  least  as  good  as 
the  average  in  other  respects.  At  harvest 
time  cut  with  a  sickle  enough  of  these 
marked  plants  for  sowing  the  plat, 
and.  after  threshing  them,  select  the  larg- 
est and  most  vigorous  seed  for  this  pur- 
pose by  means  of  a  screen,  or.  preferably, 
gravity  grader.  Sow  the  plat  early,  drill- 
ing it  at  the  average  rate  of  about  SO 
pounds  per  acre.  From  this  seed  plat 
select  as  above  seed  sufficient  to  reseed  a 
similar  plat  the  following  season,  and 
harvest  and  thresh  the  remainder  of  the 
crop  from  the  seed  plat  separately  from 
the  main  crop,  care  being  taken  that  the 
machinery  used  is  free  from  all  other 
grains  which  might  cause  a  mixture. 
The  first  portion  threshed  should  be  re 
jected,  as  it  is  most  likely  to  contain  such 
a  mixture.  The  grain  from  t^ie  seed  plat 
should  be  used,  as  far  as  it  will  go,  for 
the  general  cro])  the  succeeding  year.  If 
there  is  a  considerable  acreage  it  may 
be  necessary  to  continue  the  seed  plat 
for  a  second  year  in  order  to  obtain  suffi- 
cient seed  for  the  main  crop.  In  this  way 
seed  is  never  taken  from  the  general  crop, 
which  can  not  l)e  given  the  same  care  as 
the  small  plat,  and  there  is  a  constant  se- 
lection of  seed,  which  is  more  and  more 
rigid  every  year.  Moreover,  there  is  no 
extra  labor  involved,  except  the  small 
amount  required  for  seed  selection  each 
year. 


WIRE  WORMS  IN  BARLEY. 


To  the  Editor:  Enclosed  you  will  find 
a  sample  of  growing  barley  infested  with 
an  insect  that  is  working  on  the  kernel 
of  the  growing  plant.  Also  enclosed  you 
will  find  a  few  of  the  insects  or  worms, 
I  would  like  to  know  what  it  is  and  how 
to  control  its  action  and  i)revent  it  from 
destroying  the  barley. 

I  am  having  this  trouble  on  some  of 
niy  most  fertile  land — land  formerly 
planted  to  apple  trees,  but  sowed  to  bar- 
ley for  the  past  ten  years,  the  apple  trees 
having  been  removed  at  that  time.  The 
land  is  sandy  loam,  very  fertile  and  is 
well  drained.  It  has  always  produced  a 
large  yield  until  the  last  few  years,  when 
a  change  has  taken  place.  The  first  1 
noticed  was  a  small  i)atch  dying  out 
when  about  three  inches  high  three  years 
ago.  Each  year  the  i)iece  is  getting 
largei'.  until  this  year  several  acres  seem 
to  be  affected  and  is  dying  out  as  before, 
until  almost  bare  now. 

This  piece  of  land  I  have  sown  to  bar- 
ley in  .lanuary  of  each  year  for  three 
years  and  put  stock  on  it  in  April  and 
let  them  feed  it  down  and  stay  on  until 
summer,  not  harvesting  it  at  all,  I  do 
not  work  it  except  in  .January,  when  1 
plow  wet  and  sow  to  barley.  The  barley 
comes  up  well  and  seems  to  die  l)ack  and 
leave  the  land  almost  barren, 

Colusa.  Kak.mkk. 

I  The  trouble  with  your  grain  plants  is 
an  attack  of  wire  worms  which  probably 
are  forced  to  work  near  the  surface  be- 
cause of  the  wet  condition  of  the  soil  at 
the  time  you  sow.  We  should  try  summer 
fallowing  the  land  and  putting  in  the 
crop  earlier,  so  that  it  will  get  consider- 
able growth  before  the  ground  becomes  so 
wet,  and  then  these  insects,  even  if  pres- 
ent, would  not  have  so  ruinous  an  affect 
upon  the  crop.  There  might  be  applica- 
tions which  one  might  make  to  the  soil 
to  kill  such  insects,  but  the  cost  would 
be  greater  than  the  product  of  the  land 
would  justify.  We  think,  however,  if  you 
summer-fallow  thoroughly  and  give  the 
grain  a  good  start  of  the  worms  it  will 
be  likely  to  jjuII  through.— EorroB,] 
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BENiciA  Fresno 
Scraper 


Notice  the  Roll  at  the  top  of  the  bowl.  This  feature,  without  de- 
creasiiif";  the  capacity,  insure,^  the  .strength  that  enables  our  scrai)ers  to 
stand  the  most  severe  tests.  On  a  large  dirt-moving  job  recently  a  num- 
ber of  scrapers  of  different  makes  were  used.  The  HENICIA  FKKSNO 
SCRAPEU  was  the  only  scraper  that  did  not  have  to  go  to  the  shop  for 
repairs.  Because  of  this  roll  at  the  top  of  the  bowl,  which  prevents  the 
bowl  from  buckling  under  a  heavy  load  ;  because  every  part  of  this 
.scraper  is  made  to  exact  measurement  and  securely  held  in  i)lace,  and  be- 
cause the  handle  is  so  placed  that  the  scraper  is  always  perfectly  balanced, 
the  BENICIA  FRESNO  SCRAPER  outlasted  all  the  others. 

MADE  IN  THE  USUAL  SIZES 
3,  3V2,  4,  and  5  feet 

Be  sure  you  buy  the  BENICIA  kind  which 
has  Roll  at  the  top  and  the  mark  <  biw 
on  the  back,  then  you  get  the  best. 


Benicia  Iron  Works 

814  Pacific  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Factory :  Be  Cal. 


F»E  AR  -  BLIGHT 

Now  is  the  Time  to 
USE  OUR  REMEDY 

ROOT  BLIGHT 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  CIRCULAR  No.  5 

PEAR-BLIGHT  REMEDY  COMPANY 

VACAVILLE,  CAL. 


150,000  2 -year  old  Sweet  Stock 

Not  dug-over  cuIKs,  but  .spk'iididly  rooted,  strictly  tirst  cla.ss  2-year-old.s, 
A  bargain  stock  for  tliose  who  want  the  best  in  this  variety,  1  offer  a  good 
size  at  lowest  quotations, 

ONE  YEAR  SWEET  .STOCK.  0.\E  YEAR  SOI  R  STOCK. 

Navt-lM,  ValcnciaH,  I.rmonH. 

CHAS.  S.  McMILLAI\l,  300  South  Marengo  Avenue,  Alhambra,  California 

citrus  Trees  Fxclusively 


HIGH  GRADE  CITRUS  TREES 

20  years  ex|)eriencc  enables  us  to  furnish  the  best  absolutely. 
Write,  phone  f)r  call  lor  information.    We  are  here  for  business. 

POLLARD  BROS. 

COKNER  MISSION  STREtT  AND  LOS  ROBLES  AVE..  SOUTH  PASADENA.  CAL. 
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PRQFESSlONAIi 


Civil  and  Irrigation  Engineers,  Agricultural  Engineers, 
Attorneys  of  Patent  Law. 


YOUR  ENGINEER 
PROTECTS  YOU 


He     KMBOUIBS     in  SPFiCIFICATIOlVS 
wlial  you  IVEED.  CHOOSES  the  best  that 
In  offered,  un<1  SEES  tlint  joti  GET  IT. 
Write  for  Cireular. 


KERNS  =  SESSIONS 

ENGINEERS 

POSTAL  TELEGRAPH  BLBG., 
SAH  FRANCISC  ,  CAL. 

SOIL  UBORATOIir 

Soil  and  Agricultural  Investigations, 

Surveys,  Irrigation, 
Analyses,  Keclaniation,  Sanitation. 

CURTIS  &  TOMPKINS 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 

CHEMISTS 

108  FRONT  STREET,  SAN  FRAN  JSCO 

MY  PATRONS 

will  please  remember  that  there  is  a  vast 
amount  of  work  in  tlie  chemical  analysis 
of  a  soil.  They  will  therefore  kindly  have 
patience  with  what  may  seem  to  them  iin- 
(Uie  delay. 

To  accomitiodate  the  IncreasinK  business. 
I  liave  been  o^jliged  to  secure  a  helper,  but 
(  an  now  take  care  of  whatever  business 
may  come. 

R.  R.  SNOWDEN 

Cliemist  and  Soil  EnRiueer. 
.•$20  Stinison  Building;,  I-os  Anjieles,  Cal. 

Plione.s  Main  C,2'2  and  A-K()17.  

PACIFIC  COAST  LANDS 

Karm  lands  appraised  for  prospective  investors. 
Reports  on  agricultural  projects,  sol  s,  irriga- 
tion, drainaije,  subdivision  of  tracts.  et<-. 
Best  references. 
PAUL  GOODLOE,  1049  Phelan  Building, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


C.  A.  BODWELL,  Jr.  Me.xican  &  .S.  Amer. 

75  "iutter  St,  San  Francisco        Projects  11  ndled. 

CIVIL,  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

Specializes  on 
IRRIGATION— DRAINAGE— RECLAMATION 

Neplected  properties  put  on  paying  liasis.  Man- 
ai?ement  for  absent  owners,  or  put  In  shape  to 
sell.  Acciuainted  with  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty values  sols.etc.    Surveys  and  subdiviMons. 

THE  PACIFIC  LABORATORIES 

Agricultural  Chcmlstr* 
Chemical  Analysis  and  Phitical  Examination  of 

Soil,  Food,  Fruit,  Grain,  Oil 

Atphaltom,  Lime  and  Cement  Tests,  Water,  Etc. 

Surveying 

558  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

SYMMES  &  MEANS 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS 

Agricultural  Investigations,  Soil  Surveys, 
Irrigation,  Drainage,  Alkali  Reclamation. 

mCHANICS-  INSTITUTE  BLOC.  SAN  fRANClSCO.  CAL 


J.  C.  PIERSON. 


D.  VV.  PIERSOIV. 


ENGINEERING  OFFICES 

I'ractloal  Irrigation,  lleelaniation.  Drain- 
are,  Power  and  Water  Development.  I'lans 
made  and  EHtiuiatea  furniBhed. 


4:n  &  432  Ochsner  Bldg. 
Phone  Main  3R2Fi  R. 


Sacramento,  Cal. 
P.  O.  Box  77. 


FARMERS  EDUCATIONAL  AND 
CO-OPERATIVE  UNION  OF  AMERICA 

All  that  Its  name  Implies.  An  up-to-date  farm- 
ers org.anl7.atlon  extending  over  twenty-six 
States.  California  Dlvlson  now  well  established. 
Send  for  particulars  State  Secretary,  Farmere 
Union,  Box  68,  Imperial,  CaL 


Agricultural  Engineer, 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 
AND  THE  DEMAND  FOR  AGRI- 
CULTURAL ENGINEERS. 


By  Sa.miki.  P\)i!riEK.  Chief  of  Irrigation 
Investi.^ations,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Half  a  century  ago  engineering  at- 
tracted little  attention.  Then  only  a 
small  number  of  men  followed  this  voca- 
tion and  there  were  few  institutions 
which  gave  instructions  in  this  subject. 
It  was  not  until  after  the  people  of  the 
North  were  pitted  against  those  of  the 
South  in  a  war  to  the  death  that  man  be- 
gan to  recognize  the  value  of  technical 
training  and  to  question  the  wisdom  of 
compelling  all  college  students  to  spend 
so  large  a  part  of  their  time  in  a  study  of 
languages  and  a  dead  past. 

The  widespread  demand  for  an  educa- 
tion differing  from  that  given  by  the  clas- 
sical colleges  culminated  in  the  passage 
by  Congress  of  the  lanu-grant  act  of  .July 
2,  1862.  This  act  gave  to  the  several 
States  and  Territories  public  lands  for 
the  benefit  of  instruction  in  the  arts  and 
sciences  relating  to  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts.  In  1909,  C7  of  these  land 
grant  colleges  had  been  established. 

The  importance  of  these  institutions 
may  be  gathered  from  a  few  statistics 
taken  from  the  annual  report  of  the 
office  of  experiment  stations  for  1909. 
From  this  it  appears  that  the  permanent 
funds  and  equipment  of  these  colleges 
amount  to  $112,000,000  and  the  revenue 
from  all  sources,  State  and  Federal,  to 
over  $18,000,000  a  year.  In  regard  to  the 
courses  of  study  and  the  number  of  stu- 
dents in  each,  one  finds  a  larger  percent- 
age of  students  in  the  ^jreparatory,  s^ie- 
cial,  and  short  courses  than  in  the  four- 
year  courses.  In  1909  there  were  enrolled 
in  the  four-year  courses  27.579  students, 
of  whom  24,9.30  are  grouped  as  follows: 

Engineering   17.892 

Agriculture   'J 'T. .' . . .'.  .  4,999 

Household  economy    1,443 

Poorest  ry    223 

Veterinary  science    215 

Horticulture    158 

Total    24,930 

According  to  the  repoi't  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  for  1909,  the 
total  number  of  engineering  students,  in 
all  the  universities,  colleges  and  technical 
schools  of  the  United  States  was  31,748, 
or  17,.^92  were  found  in  the  land-grant 
colleges  and  13,856  in  the  State  institu- 
tions other  than  land-grant  and  the  pri- 
vate technical  schools. 

The  foregoing  statistics  disclose  two 
facts  that  are  not  generally  known.  These 
are,  first,  that  the  land-grant  institutions 
sre  engineering  rather  than  agricultural 
colleges,  and,  second,  that  they  are  train 
ing  more  than  .50  per  cent  of  all  the  en- 
a;ineerins  students  of  the  Nation. 

So  .great  is  the  preponderance  of  en- 
gineering students  and  engineering 
"ourses  in  these  public  institutions  that 
it  would  seem  proper  to  review  briefly  the 
character  of  the  instruction  given  and  the 
courses  offered  in  this  subject.  I  do  so 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  matter  which 
deeply  concerns  both  the  Nation  and  the 
States  and  Territories  of  the  Union.  The 
Nation  donated  10,500,000  acres  of  its  pub- 
lic lands  for  the  benefit  of  "instruction  in 
the  arts  and  sciences  related  to  agricul- 
ture and  the  mechanical  arts,"  and  last 
year  both  State  and  Federal  aid,  exclu- 
sive of  tuition  fees,  amounted  to  nearly 
$17,000,000.  I  shall  not  attemiit  to  dis- 
cuss the  right  of  the  land-grant  colleges 
to  instruct  by  means  of  State  and  Fed- 
eral aid,  nearly  18,000  students  In  engi- 
neering and  only   5000   in  agriculture. 


This  is  not  germane  to  my  theme.  I 
merely  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  kind  of  instruction  given  and  the 
courses  offered  in  engineering  do  not  seem 
to  me  to  be  in  full  accord  with  the  act 
under  which  they  were  organized  and  the 
purposes  for  which  they  are  maintained. 
One  has  but  to  scan  the  list  of  courses  to 
find  that  nearly  all  are  classified  under 
civil,  mechanical,  electric,  and  mining, 
with  a  scattering  pertaining  to  sanitary, 
structural,  and  other  branches  of  engi- 
neering. This  shows  that  the  main  activi- 
ties of  agricultural  colleges  are  concen- 
trated ujion  the  training  of  civil,  me- 
chanical, electrical  and  mining  engineers 
in  competition  with  a  large  number  of 
State  universities  and  private  technical 
schools.  Nor  is  this  all.  In  their  eager- 
ness to  train  civil  engineers  for  railroad 
corporations,  mechanical  engineers  for 
manufacturers,  and  hydro-electric  engi- 
neers for  water-power  companies,  they 
are  neglecting  to  train  men  for  the  en- 
gineering work  on  the  farm.  Only  one 
out  of  the  67  institutions — the  Iowa  State 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts — offers  a  degree  in  agricultural  en- 
gineering and  few  devote  much  time  or 
attention  to  this  phase  of  engineering. 

Now,  in  the  brief  time  allotted  to  me  I 
shall  endeavor  to  outline  tlie  scope  of  ag- 
rictiltural  en.gineering  and  to  indicate  the 
need  and  the  demand  for  this  kind  of 
training.  As  I  view  it,  the  general  course 
may  be  subdivided  into  six  branches, 
three  of  which  relate  to  the  farm  and 
three  to  agricultural  communities.  This 
tentative  division  is  as  follows: 

1.  Farm  machinery  and  farm  motors. 

2.  Farm  structures,  including  rural  ar- 
chitecture. 

3.  Rural  water  supplies  and  sanitation. 

4.  Public  roads. 

5.  Drainage. 

6.  Irrigation. 

These  six  major  studies  would  of  course 
be  supplemented  by  instruction  in  Eng- 
lish, mathematics,  drawing,  agricultural 
chemistry,  physics,  soils,  surveying,  and 
elementary  engineering. 

One  or  moie  of  the  subdivisions  of  this 
course  as  outlined  is  now  taught  in  most 
of  the  land-grant  colleges,  but  with  a  few 
exceptions  they  are  mere  side  issues  to 
what  is  considered  the  more  important 
work  of  training  men  to  become  profes- 
sional engineers.  The  institutions  of  this 
class  located  in  the  West  give  instruction 
in  irrigation  as  part  of  the  civil  engineer- 
ing course.  Those  of  the  Mississippi  val- 
ley have  more  or  less  complete  courses 
in  farm  machinery  and  farm  motors, 
while  the  subject  of  roads  and  pavements 
is  included  in  a  large  number  of  civil  en- 
gineering courses,  but  as  we  shall  see 
later  it  is  chiefly  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
the  municipal  engineer.  Rural  water  sup- 
plies, farm  sanitation  and  farm  structures 
are  for  the  most  part  overlooked.  What 
is  urgently  needed,  in  my  opinion,  is  an 
engineering  course  in  each  of  the  agricul- 
tural colleges  which  would  combine  into 
one  the  course  of  farm  machinery  and 
farm  motors  as  now  given  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nebraska  and  the  Iowa  Agri- 
cultural College,  that  of  irrigation  as  now 
given  in  the  University  of  California  and 
the  Agricultural  College  of  Colorado,  that 
of  rural  architecture  and  cement  work  as 
given  in  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and 
that  of  highway  engineering  as  taught  at 
the  University  of  Kentucky.  That  there 
is  an  urgent  need  for  better  and  more 
general  training  for  the  engineering  work 
of  the  farm  is  evidenced  by  the  facts 
which  I  shall  give  relating  to  the  main 
branches  of  such  a  course  as  I  have  out- 
lined. 

CTf)  lie  Continued.) 


The  Boss  Tree  Protector 

Made  of  Yucca  Paint 

Is  cheap,  durable,  and 
quickly  put  on  the  tree.  It 
prevents  rabbits  from  de- 
stroying your  trees.  A  sure 
protection  against  frost, 
sunburn,  grasshoppers  or 
dry  winds.  Can  be  easily 
moved;  will  last  for  years. 
Send  for  samples. 


Price 

Per  1000 

10  In.  long,  7  In.  wide,  $9.50 
12  in.  long,  7  in.  wide,  10.50 
14  in.  long,  7  In.  wide,  11.50 
16  in.  long,  7  in.  wide,  13.00 
18  In.  long,  7  in.  wide,  14.50 
24  in.  long,  7  in.  wide,  17.00 
30  in.  long,  7  in.  wide,  20.00 

YUCCA  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1380  Willow  Street,         Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


HEMINGWAY'S  LEAD  ARSINATE 

THE  PERFECT  PRODUCT 

Combines  the  highest  standard  of 
manufacture  with  chemical  and  physi- 
cal qualities  giving  sticking  power, 
miscibility  and  extremely  fine  division. 
It  meets  the  most  exacting  requirements 
of  the  modern  scientific  orchardist. 

HEMINGWAY'S    I-EAD  ARSENATE 
fully   complies   with   the    new  federal 
law.     15%    Arsenic    Acid  guaranteed. 
Send  for  booklet  and  prices. 

Full  atooka  carried  by 
C.  HENRY  SMITH,  Coant  Agent, 
24  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
HEMINGWAY'S  LONDON  PURPLE  CO., 
LTD.,  «4-66  Water  St.,  New  York. 


BULBS 

For  fall  and  winter  planting;  also  Flower 
Seeds  for  fall  sowing. 

NEW  CATALOGUE  j'lst  out;  send  for  a 
copy.  Now  is  the  time  to  sow  Payae's 
Royal  Exiiibitlon  Pansy  Seed,  the  best 
strain  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Giant  Per- 
(ectloH  Stocks  and  Cliristmas  Floweriax 
Sweet  Peas. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

Seedsmaa  aad  Nurseryman, 
S4K  S.  Maia  St..  L«s  Ansceles.  Cal. 


RHUBARB  FOR  PROFIT 

A  FREE  BOOKLET  ON 

Rliubarb  Culture' 

$1000  profit  per  acre;  plant  now. 
Herry  plan  sof  all  sorts.  Cut  this 
adv.  out  and  mall  today. 

J  B.WAGNER,      Pasadena,  Cal. 
The  Rhubarb  and  Berry  Specla'Ist 


APPLE  TREES 

12,000  Wlr.esap,  Rome  Beauty,  .lonathan,  etc. 

Cherries.  Callmyrna  Figs 

PLUMS— Satsuma,  Hale,  Kelsey,  etc.  I.uther 
Bur  bank's  new  "  DU  A  RTE  "  —two  weeks  earlier 
than  Satsuma. 

Pioneer  Nursery  Co^  Dept.  P,  Monrovia.  Cal. 

To  Exiermlnale 
GROUND  SQUIRRELS.  GOPHERS,  also 
BORERS.  ROOT  APHIS,  etc.  on  Fruit  Trees. 

Carbon  Bisulphide 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  A  STAUFFER 
OFFICE    •S4  Calilorala  St-  Sna  Fraadsca. 


EUCALYPTUS 

Best  varieties,  large  well  rooted  plants. 
Some  balled  for  distant  shipment  at  trilling 
extra  cost.  Large  lots  grown  by  contract 
Circular  Free. 

RIVERSIDE  NURSERY 

320  River  Nireel.  Santa  Cruz.  Cal. 

HEZIMRY  SHAW 


A  contract  was  let  last  week  for  the 
constructJon  of  a  levee  system  which  will 
reclaim  10,000  acres  of  land  in  Yolo  coun- 
ty, near  Sacramento. 


BERRY  PLANTS 

LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 

PASADENA.  CAL.  R.  F.  D. 
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The  Apiary 


CALIFORNIA  BEES  FOR  UTAH. 


Mr.  G.  (".  Matthews,  of  Morgan,  Utah, 
describes  in  Gleanings  a  very  interest- 
ing bee  movement  in  which  he  has  learned 
wisdom  from  experience,  as  follows: 

It  is  quite  a  common  thing  for  beekeep 
ers  in  Utah  to  ship  nuclei  from  points  in 
California  in  the  spring;  and,  having  en- 
gaged in  an  enterprise  of  this  kind  last 
summer,  I  think  a  description  of  ray  ex- 
perience may  be  interesting.  Usually, 
these  ventures  turn  out  profitably  unless 
accidents,  bad  seasons,  or  bad  manage- 
ment spoils  the  work. 

We  had  450  colonies  of  hybrid  bees  last 
year,  some  in  good  condition,  but  all 
rather  short  of  stores  for  breeding  pur- 
poses just  before  the  orange  bloom.  I 
did  not  reach  California  until  March  29; 
but  we  had  a  man  there  before  I  arrived. 
Because  teams  were  hard  to  find,  the  bees 
were  not  all  moved  until  the  orange  bloom 
was  ready  to  open.  That  was  error  num- 
ber one. 

My  partner,  who  had  shipped  several 
times,  remained  in  Utah  and  left  the  mak- 
ing of  the  nuclei  to  my  management;  but 
because  I  was  told  to  expect  a  six  weeks' 
honey-flow,  I  made  plans  for  too  many 
nuclei.  As  it  turned  out,  the  flow  lasted 
three  weeks,  so  we  had  to  feed  nearly 
4000  pounds  of  honey  and  syrup  to  get 
enough  stores  for  shipment.  Out  of  1250 
nuclei  over  100  queens  failed  to  mate, 
and  not  sufficient  brood  was  reared  to 
make  the  nuclei  strong  upon  arrival  in 
Utah. 

The  nuclei  were  made  on  six  combs  in 
eight-frame  and  ten-frame  single-story 
hives,  the  empty  space  being  left  for  a 
clustering  place.  This  plan  would  work 
if  the  bees  were  young;  if  old,  they  need 
a  clustering  place  above  the  brood,  be- 
cause they  worry  so  much  that  they  .gen- 
erate enough  heat  to  smother  the  brood. 

From  two  to  four  frames  of  brood  were 
put  in  each  nucleus,  and  brood  was  after- 
ward added  or  taken  away  to  secure  the 
proper  strength.  Then,  just  before  ship- 
ment, my  partner,  who  had  gone  to  Cali- 
fornia, shifted  the  nuclei  to  get  the  fly- 
ing bees  in  with  the  weakest  one;  and  as 
a  result  some  queens  were  killed. 

We  closed  the  hives  at  the  entrance 
with  lath,  and  put  screens  on  top  of  the 
hives,  leaving  no  clustering  place  above 
the  bees.  But,  first,  cans  for  water  were 
nailed  to  the  sides  of  the  hives  and  filled 
with  excelsior.  In  these  cans  water  was 
pour£d  when  the  nuclei  were  placed  on 
the  car. 

The  season  was  a  poor  one  for  queen 
rearing  because  of  the  short  quick  flow 
of  honey,  and  by  taking  away  queens 
poor  cells  were  built  by  the  bees.  One 
should  not  make  nuclei  until  his  bees 
have  built  natural  swarm  cells,  unless  he 
\ises  the  grafting  method. 

The  nuclei  filled  two  cars;  but  in  one 
car  the  entrances  were  not  well  closed, 
and  the  bottom  boards  were  not  nailed 
with  sufficiently  long  nails.  As  a  conse 
quence  we  lost  many  bees. 

When  we  unloaded  we  found  about  100 
nuclei  in  this  car  smothered,  presumably 
because  they  contained  too  many  old  bees 
and  had  not  sufficient  clustering  space. 
But,  despite  all  these  errors,  one  car  of 
bees  which  was  unloaded  in  good  terri- 
tory made  some  profit,  while  the  other 
could  have  done  nearly  as  well  under  con- 
ditions with  an  equally  favorable  honey- 
flow. 

I  am  going  to  send  another  car  of  bees 
this  spring  from  the  same  point  from 
which  I  shipped  last  year;  but  I  shall 
wait  and  tell  more  about  it  after  judg- 
ing my  methods  by  results.  Whil^  I 
know  of  shipments  of  last  year  which 
were  less  successful  than  my  own,  I  also 
know  of  others  that  have  been  highly 


profitable,  and  believe  all  of  them  can 
be  made  so. 


AN  ENERGETIC  CALIFORNIA 
SOCIETY. 


Mrs.  H.  G.  Acklin  writes  to  Gleanings 
about  the  last  California  Beekeepers  Con- 
vention which  was  held  in  Los  Angeles, 
and  exalts  the  spirit  of  California  bee- 
keepers in  this  way: 

Our  State  society  expects  to  occupy  the 
same  position  in  California  that  the  Na- 
tional does  in  the  United  States.  Pro- 
visions have  been  made  for  all  other  so- 
cieties interested  in  bee  culture  in  the 
State  to  affiliate  with  the  State  associa- 
tion on  the  same  basis  that  the  State 
associations  go  into  the  National.  When 
that  is  accomplished  our  beekeepers  wll| 
be  nearer  a  unit  than  ever  before,  and 
better  able  to  demand  protective  legisla- 
tion. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  honey 
adulteration  was  a  revelation.  The  com- 
mittee were  unable  to  find  spuY-ious  honey 
in  this  market,  and  were  also  unable 
even  to  conjecture  what  becomes  of  all 
the  glucose  that  is  shipped  in,  billed  as 
syrup — sometimes  as  corn  syrup.  Who  is 
going  to  be  able  to  ferret  out  this  nefari- 
ous business  of  adulterating  honey? 
This  same  committee  was  continued,  and 
we  all  sincerely  hope  they  will  succeed 
in  running  down  the  miscreants. 

As  usual  at  such  times  there  was  con 
siderable  discussion  of  bee  diseases.  The 
sections  infected  with  European  foul 
brood  to  the  north  of  us  are  causing  much 
uneasiness  in  our  midst,  especially  as  the 
claim  is  now  made  that  those  germs  are 
carried  by  the  atmosphere.  The  disease 
is  coming  along  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
miles  each  year. 

Great  interest  was  taken  in  the  subject 
of  organization  and  co-operation.  One 
can  easily  see  that  this  is  the  one  great 
object  beekeepers  are  working  for.  To 
have  an  organization  similar  to  that  of 
the  orange  growers  means  untold  benefits 
to  the  bee  industry. 


Mr.  FARMER 

Give  Your  Soil  Food 


Soil  becomes  worn 
out  and  run  down 
the  same  as  human 
beings.  Send  to- 
day for  our  FREE 
Booklet 


"THE  FARMER'S  FRIEND" 


It  e;»-plains  how  to 
build  up  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  your 
land.  State  nature 
of  soil  and  what 
you  grow  and  we 
will  tell  you,  free 
of  charge,  the  class 
of  fertilizer  needed. 
Write  today. 


PACIFIC  GUANO  AND 
FERTILIZER  CO. 


310  Sansome  St., 
San  FranolMCO. 


503  Central  Bide, 
Lioa  Antcelea. 


FRUIT  GROWERS 

ONLY  FRUIT  PirTINQ  MACHINE 
ON  EARTH. 

For  particulars  address 

JEROME  CALDWELL 

3214  E.  5th  St..      ...      Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

FEIJOA  SELLOWIANA 

The  wonderful  new  flowering  and  fruiting  plant 
25  cents  to  $"2. 

AVOCADO  OR  ALUGATOR  PEAR 

50  cents  and  ?1 
and  many  rare  plants. 

COOLIDGE'S  RARE  PLANT  NURSERY 

PASADENA.  CAl.. 

Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealersln  1400  FOURTH  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
P  A  DpD  BlakR,  Molliit  &  Towne,  Los  Angtles 
r  ArCR.   Blake,  McFall  &  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 


DWARFMILOMAIZE 
A  DRY  LAND  CROP 

Where  the  rainfall  is  limited  or  water  is  ex- 
pensive there  is  no  more  ])rofitable  forage  and 
dry  feed  crop  than  Milo  Maize.  It  belong.s 
to  the  sorghum  family  of  tropical  Asia  and 
Africa,  where  it  is  the  principal  grain  grown. 

We  have  secured  a  stock  of  a  dwarf  variety 
that  has  been  thoroughly  tested  in  Southern 
California  and  Arizona,  yielding  two  and  one 
half  tons  of  grain  per  acre.  It  grows  a  stalk 
4  to  5  feet  high  with  large,  compact,  erect 
heads,  and  stock  especially  like  the  sweet 
flavor  of  the  stalk. 

Write  for  cultural  directions  and  prices. 


^LCASe  MARK   I.ETTCR  DEPT. 


Seed  6 Plant  Co. 

E^Tablished 787/. 
326-328-330  SO.  MAIN  ST. 

Los  Angeles.  California^ 


LARGEST  CITRUS  NURSERIES  IN  THE  WORLD 

Parties  contemplating  the  planting  of  citrus  groves  this  coming  spring 
will  do  well  to  send  for  our  prices  soon,  as  there  will  evidently  a  a  shortage 
of  strictly  first  class  stock.  Write  today  for  particulars,  or,  better  still,  pay 
us  a  visit  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  show  you  just  what  we  have. 

Owr  finely  illustrated  booklet,  "Citriis  Fruits."  covering  the  industry 
from  the  seed  to  the  market,  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  2oc  in 
stamps. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAM  DIMAS,  CALIFORNIA 


The  Vernon  Nursery 

A.  YARNELL.  Prop. 

Grower  of  Reliable  Nursery  Stock  of  all  kinds 
Deciduous  Fruit  Trees  of  all  varieties 


ASK  FOR  PRICES 


A.  YARNELL,  Prop 

4524  Central  Avenue.  LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 

Phone:  South  1105 


REDUCED  PRICES  ON  EUCALYPTUS  TREES 

We  offer  a  large  stock  of  the  tree  that  made  San  Jose  famous — the  tree  of 
the  sudden  saw  log — the  tree  that  will  yield  you  an  Income  as  long  as  time 
shall  last.  The  genuine  Blue  Eucalyptus;  also  the  red  gums  Rostrata  and 
Tereticornls. 

Roses,  Roses — all  the  leading  kinds.  Acacias,  Silk  Oaks,  Peppers,  Dracae- 
nas. Hedge  Plants.  Fruit  Trees.    Black  Walnut  Seedlings  cheap. 

Giant  Himalaya,  Loganberry,  Superlative  and  Yellow  Antwerp  Raspberries. 
The  "San  Francisco,"  a  veritable  giant  among  strawberries. 
Prices  right.    Lists  mailed  free.    Correspondence  and  inspection  invited. 
Wolesale  and  retail.    Write  and  see  If  we  are  not  a  LIVE  WIRE. 


HARDING  NURSERY  COMPANY 


Corner  Chase  and  Alum  Rock  Ave., 


San  Jose,  California. 
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THE  FARMING  BUSINESS. 


To  the  Editor:  lu  these  days  of  strenu- 
ous endeavor  to  "get  rich  quick."  when 
gigantic  nionoijolies  seem  to  spring  from 
the  ground  like  mushiooms,  when  there 
is  such  a  striving  to  accumulate  wealth 
without  toil,  the  hard  working  farmer 
seems  to  take  a  back  seat  and  to  cut  a 
very  small  figure  in  the  world's  progress. 

But,  for  the  farmer,  as  well  as  for 
other  classes  of  society,  the  last  few 
years  have  witnessed  continued  advance- 
ment, and  he  today  occupies  a  position 
among  his  fellows  well  in  the  forefront. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  Eastern 
States  the  farmer's  lot  was,  perforce,  one 
of  hard  toil,  verging  upon  drudgery.  The 
advent  of  improved  agricultural  imple- 
ments and  machinery  changed  the  hori- 
zon of  the  farmer,  and  now  he  is,  in 
many  instances,  "lord  of  the  manor."  It 
does  not  follow  that  because  farmers 
know  nothing  but  to  toil  early  and  late, 
despising  all  book  learning,  foregoing  all 
needed  and  necessary  recreation  and,  to 
a  great  extent,  all  intellectual  progress, 
that  he  is  a  sample  of  his  class.  Yet  here 
in  our  progressive  California  we  have  not 
a  few  ranchers  who  are  practically  farm 
machines. 

Hai)pily  the  day  of  farm  drudgery,  in 
the  house,  as  well  as  in  the  field,  is  pass- 
ing, to  a  great  extent.  This  was  revealed 
to  the  observing  eyes  of  ex-President 
Roosevelt  during  his  recent  Western  tour, 
and  he  voiced  his  views  by  saying  that, 
with  the  passage  of  one  generation  there 
will  be  four  large  cities  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  each  having  over  one  million  popu- 
lation. But,  he  added,  he  was  more  con- 
cerned as  to  the  growth  of  the  farming 
districts;  the  cities  would  take  care  of 
themselves.  He  was  much  gratified  at 
the  progress  made  all  over  the  Pacific 
slope  during  the  years  that  elapsed  since, 
as  President  of  the  United  States,  he  had 
traveled  from  end  to  end  of  the  coast. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wilson,  in  his 
fourteenth  annual  report,  recently  issued, 
takes  a  very  optimistic  view  of  the  farm- 
er's condition  in  the  land.  "Nothing  short 
of  omniscience,"  says  he,  "can  grasp  the 
value  of  the  farm  products  of  the  country 
for  1910.  At  no  time  in  the  world's  his- 
tory has  a  country  inoduced  farm  prod- 
ucts within  one  year  with  a  value  reach- 
ing $8,926,000,000,  which  is  the  value  of 
the  agricultural  products  of  this  country 
for  1910.  The  amount  is  larger  than  that 
of  1909  by  $305,000,000,  an  amount  of  in- 
crease over  the  preceding  year  which  is 
small  for  the  more  recent  years.  The 
value  of  farm  products  for  1899  to  the 
present  year  has  been  progressive  without 
interruption," 

That  is  not  uninteresting  reading  for 
our  farmers. 

"During  this  i)eriod  of  unexampled 
agricultural  production,  a  period  of  twelve 
years  during  which  the  farmers  of  this 
country  have  steadily  advanced  in  pro:-  - 
perity,  in  wealth  and  in  economic  inde- 
pendence, in  intelligence  and  a  knowledge 
of  agriculture,  the  total  value  of  farm 
products  is  $79,000,000,000." 

One  item  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  is 
the  wonderful  value  placed  upon  the  poul- 
try products  of  the  country— $70,000,000, 
Can  the  small  farmer  who  ridicules  tb" 
keeper  of  fowls  on  a  large  or  small  sca1'\ 
and  who  begrudges  his  wife  the  grain  she 
takes  on  the  sly— for  her  hens— can  he 
grasp  the  value  of  those  figures? 

Yet  what  shall  we  of  California,  wp 
who  have  every  advantage  that  one  could 
wish  for  for  the  successful  prosecution  of 
poultry  culture,  what  shall  we  say  when 
we  are  told  that  millions  of  dollars  go  out 
of  this  State  every  year,  to  States  not  rio 
very  far  removed  from  us,  as  far  as  dis 
tance  goes,  and  whose  natural  advantages 


cannot  compare  with  ours  for  eggs  and 
poultry  production'?  Not  a  spasmodic 
outgo,  but  a  regular,  continuous  drain 
upon  our  resources.  Not  confined  to  one 
section  of  the  State,  but  this  good,  yellow 
California  gold  goes  from  the  southern 
counties  as  well  as  from  the  northern. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Los  An- 
geles says:  "Los  Angeles  imports  from 
the  East  about  125,000  cases  of  eggs  and 
about  125  carloads  of  poultry  during  the 
year."  The  assistant  in  charge  of  the 
Division  of  Poultry  Husbandry  of  Mis- 
souri, writes  me:  "I  doubt  very  much  if 
more  than  one  million  dollars  worth  of 
eggs  and  poultry  is  shipped  every  year 
to  California  from  this  State."  One  mil- 
lion dollars  is  sufficient.  That  sum  of 
money  will  go  far  toward  paying  the  run- 
ning expenses  of  the  State  mentioned. 
And  beside  Missouri,  there  are  Oklahoma 
and  Nebraska  to  reckon  with.  Why  do 
we  sling  our  hard  earned  money  around 
the  country  so  recklessly? 
Santa  Cruz.       ^.  Warken  Roiunso.v. 


The  Field. 


FIRE-BALLS  FOR  SQUIRREL 
KILLING. 

A  Stanislaus  county  farmer  who  be- 
lieves in  fireworks  for  squirrels  gives  this 
account  of  his  practice  to  the  Business 
Parmer  of  Stockton: 

A  quantity  of  distillate  No.  was 
poured  into  an  empty  coal  oil  can,  to 
which  had  been  attached  a  wire  handle, 
to  carry  it  by. 

A  large  number  of  horse-droppings  and 
broken  corncobs  were  carried  in  a  gunny 
sack,  and  a  small  iron  rod,  narrowed  to  a 
sharp  point,  and  a  long-handled  shovel 
were  taken  along  also. 

When  the  first  burrow,  into  which  a 
rodent  had  been  seen  to  "duck,"  was 
reached  the  owner  of  the  place  lit  a 
match  and  set  on  fire  the  distillate  in  the 
can,  which  was  about  two  inches  deep, 
with  the  inflammable  liquid.  It  set  ui)  a 
gentle  smoky  blaze,  without  giving  off 
much  heat. 

Into  this  blazing  distillate  a  number 
of  "spheres"  were  tossed,  whi'^h  readily 
ignited.  Then  the  operator  stabbed  one 
of  them  with  his  iron  roa  and  carried  it 
well  into  the  burrow  before  releasing  it 
from  the  rod,  asking  his  helper,  in  the 
meantime,  to  rush  the  loose  dirt,  left  by 
the  squirrel.  Into  the  hole,  taking  care 
not  to  cover  the  blazing  liquid  carrier 
at  once,  and  thus  extinguish  it  too 
quickly. 

To  prevent  this  being  done  the  helper 
secured  a  clod,  stone  or  small  chunk, 
which  he  put  in  ahead  of  the  shoveling- 
in  process.  This  went  on  until  the  hole 
was  filled  up  to  the  level  of  the  land  on 
the  surface,  the  finishing  being  done  by 
trampling  the  loose  dirt  with  the  feet  of 
all  hands  present,  or  rather,  all  feet  pres- 
ent. This  concluded  the  operation,  which 
finished  every  squirrel  in  the  field  in 
short  order.  An  observer  visited  the 
field  two  days  after  the  work  described, 
and  found,  to  his  delight,  that  not  one 
squirrel  had  disturbed  the  tram])ed-in 
dirt. 


Genuine  Florida  Sour  Orange 
Seed-Bed  Trees 

lOxtra  fine  one-year  stock — llie  best  tc 
be  had.  ]$e  sure  you  arc  getting  the  gen- 
uine article.  If  you  will  send  your  orders 
in  now,  we  are  prepared  to  fiil  them,  be 
they  large  or  small ;  but  order  early,  as 
the  supply  is  limited. 

Three  thousand  fine  large  two-year 
Valenclas.    Oet  our  ])rices. 

SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES. 

K.  H.  U18BKOW,  I'roprletor, 

R.  D.  1.  P«9»dena,  Cal. 

IMiones:  M ain  949— Home  2&2C 


Glimpse  o/Drj/m^  Sheds 


All  LumberForlHC  Wagons  Is 
Air-Dried  For  At  Least  Two  Years 

WOOD  that  is  naturally  air-dried  retains  the  sap,  which  cements  it 
together,  filling  up  the  pores,  thus  leaving  the  wood  tough  and 
strong.   In  kiln-dried  wood  the  sap  is  forced  out  by  the  heat,  leavmg 
the  wood  brittle,  brashy,  and  porous — easy  to  break. 

It  is  much  cheaper  to  build  wagons  with  kiln-dried  lumber.  But  such 
wagons  could  never  live  up  to  the  I  H  C  standard  of  excellence.  That  is 
why  all  the  lumber  u.sed  in  the  construction  of  1  H  C  wagons  is  air-dried 
in  enormous  sheds  for  at  least  two  years — and  most  of  it  for  three  years. 

Weber    New  Bettendorf    Steel  King 

— are  I  H  C  wagons  that  make  you  sure  of  getting  the  most  for  your  money 
in  the  style  of  wagon  you  want. 

Weber  has  stood  for  all  that's  best  in  wagon  construction  for  the  past  66 
years  and  still  maintains  its  leadership.  Farmers  who  know  Weber 
quality  need  no  further  argument. 

New  Bettendorf  has  the  only  satisfactory  tubular  steel  axle  ever 
put  on  a  wagon.  It  is  the  only  wagon  with  an  extension  reach  box 
— no  extra  reach  is  needed  to  lengthen  the  gear.  Removable  malle- 
able sleeves  protect  the  axle  and  can  be  replaced  when  worn. 

Steel  King  has  the  only  perfect  adjustable  stake;  hollow  steel  axles 
and  bolsters  made  to  resemble  the  old  wood  type;  skeins  are  cast  and 
can  easily  be  replaced;  wheels  are  "A"  grade;  wagon  boxes  of  best 
quality  and  construction. 

See  the  I  H  C  local  dealer.    Get  literature  and  any  further  infor- 
11       mation  from  him,  or,  write  to  nearest  branch  house. 


WESTERN  BRANCH  HOUSES:-Denver.  Col.;  Helena. 
Mont.;  Portland.  Ore.;  Spokane.  Wash.;  Salt  Lake  City. 
Utah;  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

Chicago  USA 


I  H  C  Service  Bureau 

The  Bureau  is  a  cfnter  where  tlie  best  ways  of 
doing  things  on  the  farm,  and  data  relating  to  its 
development,  are  collected  and  distributed  free  to 
every  one  interested  in  agriculture.  Every  available 
source  of  information  will  be  used  in  answering 
questions  on  all  farm  subjects.  If  the  questions 
are  sent  to  the  I  H  C  Service  Bureau,  they  will 
receive  prompt  attention. 


lilrrti: 

PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR 
WATER,  Oil,,  WINE, 
MINING  AND  CYANIDING. 

Mac'hini;  Banded  Pipe  2 
Continuous  .Stave  Pipe  12  in.  to  12  ft 
Send  for  Printed  Matter 
FACTORIES: 
SA\  FRANCISCO,  CAI,. 
POI«'l'I,.'\NI>,  ORE. 
I.OS  .WGEI.ES.  CAI,. 


WOOD  PIPE  FOR 
RRHi.\TION,  CITV  SYSTEMS, 
MINING,  POWER  I'I,.\NTS. 

to  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 

shipped  knocked  down. 
New  Pipe  Catalofjue  in  Preparation. 

OFFICES: 
;{IS  Market  St.,  Snn  FrnnolMco,  Cnl. 
Kenton  Stntion,  I'ortland,  Ore. 
404  Equltnltle  linuk  litliK..  Lon  .Ansrlen,  Cnl. 


BOXES  and  BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT  AM>  VEGETABLE  IIOXIOS  Ol  H   SI'EriAl.T^  . 
WRITI':  I''OR  PHU  ES. 

IVIERCAIMXILE  BOX  CO. 

2.11   IIEKRY  STHEET  ( Nenr  FourMi)  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAI.. 


CMICO  NURSERY  COMPANY 

QROWEKS  OF  HIQH  URADE  NURSERY  STOCK 

Prompt  attention  given  to  orders  sent  In  by  mall.  Write  us  for  prices  on  Apples,  feaches. 
Pears,  ('herrles.  Plums,  Prunes,  Apricots,  Almonds,  H  ng.  Walnuts,  Klk.  Walnuts,  Figs, 
Urape  Vines  and  Berries.   Ornamental  Trees,  Flowering  Hhrubs  and  Hoses.   Catalog  free. 

CHICO  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Chico,  Cal. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


With  the  Fruit  Men. 

The  Fruit  Growers'  Union  of  Cohasset, 
near  Chlco,  at  their  annual  meeting, 
elected  officers  and  passed  a  resolution  to 
finish  the  packinghouse  there  in  time 
to  use  this  season.  Several  thousand  ap- 
ple trees  have  been  planted  in  that  dis- 
trict this  spring. 

Fifteen  thousand  fruit  trees  have  been 
planted  in  the  vicinity  of  Paradise,  Butte 
county,  this  season.  Over  60  per  cent  of 
the  trees  were  pears,  the  balance  being 
mostly  almonds  and  apples.  More  pear 
trees  would  have  been  set  out  but  for 
the  scarcity  of  nursery  stock. 

.lust  before  the  frost  of  last  week  a 
fruit  grower  of  the  King's  river  district 
predicted  about  a  third  of  an  apricot 
crop  and  a  heavy  yield  of  peaches.  Now 
the  peach  and  apricot  crop  is  known  to 
be  hurt  some  by  the  freeze,  but  still  there 
will  be  lots  of  peaches. 

A  trip  through  the  Walnut  Creek  dis- 
trict. Contra  Costa  county,  the  first  of 
this  week,  showed  the  writer  a  beautiful 
valley  with  a  grand  prospect  for  good 
crops.  The  recent  frost  apparently  did 
little  or  no  damage.  Almonds  will  make 
an  average  crop,  pear  trees  were  in  full 
bloom,  lots  of  land  has  been  set  out  to 
walnut  trees  this  spring,  and  the  grain 
and  hay  crop  will  be  extra  large. 

A  suit  was  tried  before  Justice  Co.x  at 
Santa  Ana  last  week,  in  which  the  Santa 
Ana  Valley  Walnut  Growers'  Association 
secured  judgment  for  $100  against  R. 
Paine  for  selling  his  walnuts  outside  the 
association.  Paine  was  a  member  of  the 
association  and  under  the  by-laws  was 
fined  $100  for  not  delivering  his  crop  to 
the  organization,  and  by  law  he  must  now 
I)ay  the  fine. 

It  is  stated  that  wine  grape  growers 
around  Marysville  have  been  offered  $1.5 
for  Zinfandel  grapes  for  the  coming  sea- 
son. It  is  also  reported  that  wineries 
there  will  contract  for  a  number  of  years 
to  pay  from  $11  to  $13  per  ton  delivered. 

The  Record  states  that  Hendry  Bros, 
will  set  out  13,500  citrus  trees  on  their 
land  three  miles  east  of  Delano,  Kern 
county,  this  spring.  A  good  supply  of 
artesian  water  has  been  secured  for  irri- 
gating the  proi)erty. 

The  Redlands  Fruit  Growers'  Fumiga- 
tion Association  has  been  incoriiorated, 
and  has  for  membership  nearly  every  cit- 
rus grower  in  that  district.  This  organ- 
ization will  do  the  fumigating  for  the 
district,  making  the  work  thorough  and 
systematic. 

L.  C.  Rice  of  Lindsay  will  set  out  302 
acres  to  navel  and  Valencia  oranges  this 
season.  He  has  already  i)lanted  SO  acres 
this  spring. 

Holding  that  cement  dust  is  doing  per- 
manent damage  to  surrounding  orange 
groves,  Judge  B.  F.  Bledsoe  of  the  Su- 
perior Court  of  San  Bernadino  county  has 
granted  a  permanent  injunction  against 
the  operation  of  the  California-Portland 
Cement  Co.  at  Colton  and  awarded  com- 
plaining growers  damages  for  loss  of 
crops.  If  the  decision  is  upheld  by  the 
higher  courts  the  corporation  will  be  com- 
pelled to  buy  the  orchards  within  a  ra- 
dious  of  two  miles  or  remove  its  plant. 

From  the  daily  press  we  cut  the  fol- 
lowing dis])atch,  which  is  good  news: 
"Though  the  grapevines  are  just  begin- 
ning to  bud,  most  of  the  coming  crop  of 
the  Flaming  Tokay  grapes  in  the  LodI 
section  have  been  sold.  The  large  ship- 
ping companies  have  had  agents  in  that 
section  purchasing  every  ton  of  the  best 
quality  of  shipping  grapes  to  be  grown. 
From  $18  to  $2.")  per  ton  has  been  paid 
for  the  grapes.  The  shippers  have  agreed 
to  take  all  of  the  risk  outside  of  the  10 
per  cent  off  for  culls,  which  the  grow- 
ers will  assume.    The  grapes  must  be 


delivered  before  September  1  at  the  near- 
est shijjplng  point  in  what  are  known  as 
lug  boxes,  and  the  companies  will  do  all 
of  the  packing,  icing  and  pay  all  costs." 

The  first  shipment  of  ripe  California 
cherries  for  the  present  season  was  made 
from  Sacramento  Tuesday,  the  fruit  com 
ing  from  the  trees  of  E.  Gammon  of 
Sacramento  county,  a  short  distance  be- 
low Sacramento.  This  shipment  consist- 
ed of  one  box  and  went  to  New  York.  It 
will  be  auctioned  there,  and  if  the  usual 
price  for  the  initial  box  is  paid  it  will 
bring  $1  or  more  per  pound.  The  first 
Bhipment  of  strawberries  went  from 
Placer  county  last  week  to  Portland,  Ore. 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  San  Jose 
Grange  last  Saturday,  reports  were  made 
concerning  fruit  prospects  and  frost  dam 
age.  County  Entomologist  Earl  Morris 
reported  that  apricots  in  the  lower  end 
of  the  valley  had  been  severely  injured. 
The  peach  crop  sustained  but  little  dam- 
age, and  cherries  were  scarcely  touched. 
The  French  prunes  sustained  a  loss  of 
less  than  20  per  cent,  wjiich  will  prove 
a  benefit,  as  it  will  save  thinning.  It  was 
reported  that  buyers  were  in  the  field  and 
that  many  orchards  had  been  contracted 
for  at  prices  ranging  from  3Vo  to  4iL. 
cents,  and  that  it  was  thought  the  price 
would  go  to  5  cents  shortly. 

The  Crop  Reporting  Board  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Statistics  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  estimates, 
from  the  reports  of  correspondents  and 
agents  of  the  Bureau,  that  the  average 
condition  of  winter  wheat  on  Aprfl  I  was 
83.3  per  cent  of  a  normal,  against  .SO.S 
on  April  1,  1910,  82.2  on  April  1,  1909,  and 
86.9  the  average  condition  for  the  past 
ten  years  on  April  1.  There  was  an  ad 
vance  in  condition  from  December  1, 
1910,  to  April  1.  1911,  of  0.8  points  as 
compared  with  an  average  decline  in  the 
past  ten  years  of  4.4  points  between  these 
dates.  The  average  condition  of  rye  on 
April  1  was  89.3  per  cent  of  a  normal, 
against  92.3  on  April  1,  1910,  87.2  on 
April  1,  1909,  and  90.2  the  average  con- 
dition for  the  past  ten  years  on  April  1. 


Agricultural  Notes. 

Work  of  erecting  a  $25,000  alfalfa  meal 
mill  at  Corona  is  to  start  at  once. 

It  is  stated  that  1000  acres  will  be 
planted  to  watermelons  in  the  Dlnuba 
section  this  season.  Such  a  large  acre- 
age means  that  a  big  marketing  organiza- 
tion must  be  formed  if  the  sale  of  the 
crop  is  to  i)rove  successful. 

The  grain  on  summer-fallowed  land  in 
the  Poplar,  Tulare  county,  section  is  re 
ported  to  be  lodging  badly.  The  grain  is 
very  tall  and  as  it  is  just  heading  out, 
there  is  a  chance  for  it  to  straighten  u|) 
by  harvest  time. 

Crops  growing  in  the  new  section  be- 
yond Mecca,  Riverside  county,  will  be 
fine.  Grain  has  headed  out  and  is  being 
harvested:  squash  are  nearly  ready  to 
ship:  melons  look  well  and  i)roniise  a 
fine  yield. 

Grain  farmers  around  San  Jacinto.  Riv 
erside  county,  will  be  a  fine  crop.  Bee- 
men  also  expect  a  big  crop  of  honey,  as 
wild  flowers  are  more  abundant  than  for 
years. 

A  meeting  of  alfalfa  growers  was  held 
at  Arlington  last  Friday  evening,  to  form 
an  organization  for  the  proper  marketing 
of  their  hay  crop.  A  large  acrea.ge  has 
been  signed  up  from  the  various  sections 
in  Riverside  and  San  Bernardino  conn 
ties. 

The  Packer  is  authority  for  the  follow 
ing  figures  regarding  the  cantaloupe 
crop:  It  states  that  from  Nevada,  Ari- 
zona, Mexico  and  California  will  be  ship- 
ped over  1200  cars  more  melons  than  last 
year.  In  the  San  Joaquin  valley  there 
will  be  about  1600  acres  set  out,  while 
from  Mexico  the  output  will  be  small. 
Nevada  will  have  a  smaller  acreage  than 


JOHNSTON  MOWER 


A  powerful  mower  that 
cuts — always  cuts — cuts 
easily — and  lasts. 


Does  your  mower  really  satisfy  you  when  cutting 
along  or  over  the  borders  of  iirigated  alfalfa  land?  Did  you 
ever  see  a  mower  do  such  work,  and  do  it  right? 

You  have  not  unless  you  are  using  or  have  seen  some- 
one else  using  a  Johnston. 

The  Johnston  Cutter  Bar  always  hugs  the  ground  and 
cuts  at  an  upward  or  downward  angle  as  desired. 

It  is  just  as  superior  on  level  land  or  hillsides.  Write 
for  full  information. 


NEWELL  MATHEWS  COMPANY 

ESTABLISHED  1886 
CALIFORNIA 


Los  Angeles, 


Stockton. 


WE  WANT  FARMER -AGENTS 

SEVERAL  COUNTIES  STILL  OPEN 

Ifyou  have  not  already  read  In  the  papers  details  of  our  INTROUUCTORY  OFFBK 
"HOW  TO  GET  A  PUMP  FOR  ALMOST  NOTHING" 


Write  today  to:  Agency  Maii.ii^er 

CALIFORNIA  HYDRAILIC  ENGINEERING  &  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

70  FREMONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
ZS  ENGINES   Sole  Agents   AMERICAN  PUMPS 


mi 

m  to  PANcnras 

IRPIGATION  METnODS 

An  Illustrated  book  showing  the  best  Money-.Savliig  Irrigation  System— the 
result  of  20  years  experience  of  two  practical  Handlers.  Mailed  Free  on  Request. 

The  Kellar-Thomason  Manufacturing  Company 

1234  EAST  28th  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
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last  season,  while  Arizona  will  have  a 
larger  and  is  expected  to  ship  400  cars. 
The  Imperial  valley  will  have  about  5cS00 
acres  of  melons,  which  are  expected  to 
produce  2000  cars,  being  an  increase  of 
600  cars  over  last  .year's  crop,  and  100 
cars  over  the  1908  output,  when  the  mar- 
ket went  smash  and  nearly  everybody  lost 
money.  Practically  the  whole  acreage  is 
already  contracted  to  brokers  who  will 
endeavor  to  handle  the  crop  that  markets 
will  not  be  glutted. 

Asparagus  is  being  shipi)ed  to  Los  An- 
geles from  San  .Joaquin  liver  ijoints  at 
the  rate  of  25,000  pounds  daily. 


Heavy  Frost  Damage. 

The  central  and  northern  valleys  of 
the  State  were  visited  by  a  heavy  frost 
on  the  nights  of  April  12  and  13.  Dam- 
age resulted  particularly  to  grapes  and 
vegetables,  as  the  frost  seemed  to  lie 
close  to  the  ground. 

Around  Fresno  the  damage  was  very 
great  to  the  grapes.  Thompson  Seedless 
and  Malagas  were  badly  damaged,  as  were 
wine  varieties,  but  as  the  wine  and  Tokay 
grapes  will  have  a  second  growth,  the 
damage  will  not  be  felt  so  much.  Young 
alfalfa  was  also  injured  considembly. 
Peaches  and  apricots  in  Tulare  and  Kings 
counties  were  frosted  to  some  extent,  but 
less  doubtless  than  the  first  reports  in- 
dicated. In  the  foothill  section  of  Tulare 
county,  citrus  fruits  were  not  touched. 

In  the  section  east  of  Sacramento, 
plums  and  peaches  are  reported  heavily 
damaged  on  the  lower  ground.  In  the 
Napa  and  Vaca  valleys  considerable  dam 
age  is  reported  to  grapes  and  apricots. 
Some  losses  are  also  stated  to  have  been 
sustained  in  the  Santa  Clara  country,  but 
prunes  and  cherries  were  not  hurt  much. 
In  the  Walnut  Creek  valley  no  damage 
is  noticeable.  In  Ukiah  and  Sonoma 
counties  very  little  harm  was  done.  In 
the  northern  portion  of  the  Sacramento 
valley  reports  come  of  considerable  dam- 
age, especially  to  grapes. 

As  growers  had  ample  warning  from 
the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau,  many  growers 
saved  their  crops  by  smudging.  Had  the 
covers  been  in  general  use,  which  are  rec- 
ommended by  Professor  McAdie,  most  of 
the  loss  could  have  been  averted. 

The  frost  was  an  unusually  heavy  one 
for  this  time  of  year,  and  more  damage 
was  done  than  at  any  time  for  several 
years  past. 

As  a  result  of  the  freeze  the  dried-fruit 
market  is  at  a  standstill.  Brokers  are 
waiting  to  see  what  the  effect  on  the 
crop  will  be  before  selling  for  future  de- 
liveries. Prices  ill  be  sure  to  go  higher 
as  soon  as  trade  is  resumed,  which  will 
be  very  soon. 


Annual  Picnic  and  Stock  Show. 

The  Twelfth  Annual  Picnic,  given  by 
the  citizens  of  Lockefoi'd,  will  be  held 
in  the  grove  May  10,  1911. 

One  feature  of  the  many  will  be  a 
Stock  Show  and  Parade.  No  entrance 
fee  is  required,  and  the  awards  will  be 
suitable  ribbons  for  first,  second  and 
third  in  each  class.  So  far  as  practicable, 
provision  is  made  for  all  classes  covered 
by  the  Premium  List  of  the  California 
State  Fair,  1910,  and  State  rules  will 
apply  as  far  as  jiossible.  Competent  per- 
sons will  be  provided  for  judging  in  the 
several  classes. 

All  animals  exhibited  must  be  on  the 
grounds  and  ready  to  parade  at  10  a.  m. 
Entries  can  be  made  at  any  time  pre- 
vious, but  an  early  entrance  is  respect- 
fully solicited. 

Stock  listed  for  show  and  parade: 

Horses — Thoroughbreds:  standard  trot- 
ters and  pacers;  carriage,  road  teams,  sin- 
gle and  double;  novelty,  double  and  sin- 
gle; draft,  coachers;  hackney;  work 
teams.  In  harness;  saddle  horses,  galted 


and  lady's,  California  stock;  ponies; 
jacks,  jennets;  mules. 

Cattle— Beef;  milk. 

Sheep,  goats,  swine,  poultr.\'. 

The  Mokelumne  German  Coach  Horse 
Association  offers  $10  first  award  and  $5 
second  in  a  show  of  colts,  any  age,  by 
their  horse  Heinz,  No.  3777. 

Other  associations  are  invited  to  offer 
specials  on  their  line  of  stock. 

H.  N.  Locke, 
Chaiiman  Stock  Show  Committee. 


Miscellaneous. 

The  Crocker-Huffman  Co.  is  at  work 
laying  off  about  1000  acres  into  small 
tracts  to  be  colonized.  The  land  lies  im- 
mediately north  of  Bear  Creek,  adjoining 
Merced,  and  will  be  irrigated.  Part  of 
the  tract  is  now  planted  to  trees  and  Al- 
falfa. 

A  comijany  has  been  incorporated  at 
San  Francisco  to  take  over  3.5  acres  of 
land  near  Vacaville,  and  to  mine  and 
place  on  the  market  a  great  deposit  of 
nearly  pure  Fuller's  earth,  found  upon  it. 

A  .$2.5,000  olive  oil  and  pickling  fac- 
tory is  to  be  built  at  Old  Town,  San  Diego, 
by  Akerman  &  Tuffley.  The  new  mill  is 
to  have  every  modern  convenience  for 
the  proper  handling  of  the  olives  raised 
in  that  county. 

A  big  tract  of  land  in  Trinity  county, 
which  will  be  crossed  by  the  California 
Northwestern  railway,  has  been  pur- 
chased by  San  Francisco  parties.  The 
tract  is  said  to  be  fine  apple  land  and  is 
to  be  subdivided  for  settlers. 

L.  C.  Converse  has  set  out  3(;  acres  of 
land  near  Corning  to  eucalyptus  this  sea- 
son. 

C.  E.  Miles  has  purchased  40  acres  of 
land  near  Tulare,  which  he  will  seed  to 
alfalfa  and  make  into  a  dairy  ranch. 

AboTit  1000  acres  have  been  seeded  to 
alfalfa  in  the  Dixon  section  this  spring. 

Santa  Clara  county  has  commenced  a 
war  on  squirrels,  under  the  direction  of 
Government  men. 


ALFALFA  LAND 

MERCED  COUNTY 

IRRIGATED  LAND  OPENING 

We  have  just  secured  from  the  great 
C  rocker  Kstate  in  Merced  County  3000 
acres  of  their  fines!  alfalfa  land.  The 
new  tract,  Merced  Colony  No.  2,  is  now 
on  sale  in  2()-acre  |)ieces.  Irrigation 
canals  already  tra\  erse  the  land.  The 
soil  is  a  rich  sandy  loam,  exceptionally 
level  and  easily  worked.  Santa  Fe 
main  line  crosses  the  tract. 


Write  toilay  for  iiartic-uliirM. 

(Send  thi.s  to  us) 

CO-OPERATIVE  LAND  &  TRUST  CO. 

"Lands  that  pioduci"  wealtli" 
595  Market  St..  San  Francisco 

(Please  send  me  literature  on  Merced  Colony  No.  2) 

NAME  

ADDRESS  


MAC A  BEE  COP HER  TRAP 


Small,  simple,  sure.  At  all  dealers.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  handle  same,  send  '20  oents  In 
stamps  and  mention  your  dealer's  name  and 
get  sample  by  mall,  postage  paid,  at  special 
rates.   Manufactured  by 

Z.  A.  MACABEE,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 


LACKOFRAIM 
lDO£SNf  WORRY 
TN£S£  FARMERS, 


Last  year  several  hundred  farmers  decided  that  they 
PFJ^JJUI^^  had  worried  just  about  long  enough  over  lack  of 
i^k  water.    So  they  bought  I  H  C  Gasoline  Engines 

J  J  P  B^ll     and  installed  irrigation  systems  o£  their  own. 
V  I  I  W^mm    Now  they  have  the  most  practical  kind  of  crop 
^^m^Wf^^mM    insurance  and  they  are  independent  o£  the  irrigating 
^^^^^fl^^  companies. 

^^^^^^^  Nearly  every  farm   has  a  creek,  slough,  pond,  or 
^^^^^^  some  other  source  of  water  supply  that  can  be  turned 
into  a  valuable  asset  by  the  installation  of  an 

I H  C  Gasoline  Engine 

Why  not  put  yourself  in  a  position  to  have  water  where  and 
when  you  want  it — irrigate  your  entire  farm  if  need  be? 

1  H  C  Engines  are  admittedly  the  best  power  for  this  purpose. 
They  require  but  little  attention  and  their  superior 
efficiency  and  economy  have  been  proven  by  years 
of  service.   In  addition  to  running  your  irriga- 
ting system  they  will  do  a  host  of  other^ 
things  such  as  running  a  cider  press, 
alfalfa  cutter,    feed   grinder,  saw.j 
washing  machine,  cream  separator, 
etc.,  better  and  cheaper  than  any 
other  power.    There  are  all  styles 
and  sizes  to  choose  from,  1  to  45-H. 
horizontal  or  vertical 
ble  or  traction. 

Call  on  the  1  H  C 
local  dealer  and 
let  him  show  you 
the  one  best 
adapted  to  your 
needs;  if  you  pre- 
fer, write  direct  for 
the  I  H  C  Engine 
catalogue. 


I  H  C  Service  Bureau 

What  Is  Itt   A  clearing  house  of  agricultural  data. 

>Vliat  does  It  do?   Helps  farmers  to  help  themselves. 

How  ran  It  »>o  nsedl  By  sending  your  farm  problems  and 
puzzling  queritiuns  to  the  Bureau. 

Wo  are  eo-operating  with  the  highest  agricultural  authori- 
ties and  every  source  of  information  will  be  made  available 
to  heippolve  your  difficulties.  We  shall  be  pleased  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  assist  you.  Write  the  I  U  C  Service  Bureau 


WESTERN  BRANCH  HOUSES:  Denver,  Col.;  Helena,  Mont.;  Portland,  Ore.; 
Spokane,  Wash.;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.;  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA   Chicago  U  S 

tincorporateii  i 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  COMPANY  'TeHirr^r 

"Anchor"  Brand,  Velvet  Flowers  of  Sulphur;  "Volcano"  I  rand.  Sublimed  Flowers  of  .Sul- 
phur; "Tiger"  Hrand,  Sublimed  Sulphur;  "Oianiord  S"  Hrnnd,  Refined  Flour  Suljihur; 
"Fruit"  Hi  and.  Powdered  .Sulphur,  Roll  or  Stick,  Refined  Lump. 

A(JENTS  FOR  "Fleur  de  Soufre"  Extra  Fine  and  Eagle  Brand.  Fieri  di  Zollo 
(for  bieachlii!;  and  spraying'. 

Refinery:  BORDEAUX.  FRANCE. 
Office— 6  24  California  St..  above  Kearney.  SAN  FRANTISCO.  CALIiOl  MA 
Samples  and  Prices  on  Application.  Telephone:  Kearney  4Bfi—(  Home  i  tfi:j6. 


Squirrel 

The  Kind 


Poison 


That  Kills 


Trade-mark  Registered. 
Guaranteed    to    kill   .Squirrels,  Goph- 
ers, Rats,  and  field  rodents.     Put  up  in 
liquid   form,  and  only  needs  the  addi- 
tion of  barle.y  to  make  a  fresh,  effective 
poison.     Put  ut)  in  the  following  sizes; 
<>-<iz.  bottle,  .Sl.OO;  iniikc-N  '1  KniM.  pnlHon 
8-oz.  bottle,  niiikeN  :{  gals,  poison 

12-oz.  bottle,  $2.00;  ■iinkeM  5  ^uIn.  poixon 
If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  it,  send 
direct  to  HIDISI.SON  &  MTTI,E,  100« 
Fifth  .«((.,  MoileNto,  Cal. 


Jr.  MOIMARCH  HAY  PRESS 

Easiest  to  Handle.  Capacity  60 Tons  Day 


Fastest  and  Most  Serviceable 
Jr.  MONARCH  HAY  PRESS  CO..  San  Leandro,  Calirornla 


Farmers  Mutual  Protective  Fire 
Insurance  Co.,  of  San  Joaquin  Co. 

Insuro.i  farm  property  only  and  at  rates 
that  will  surprise;  you.  .See  the  agent  in 
your  locality  and  get  prices. 

Office  236  K.  Main  St.,  Stockton. 
C.  A.  STOWB,  Asent. 


Self  -  Regulating 


SXREIMGTH 

DURABILITY 

ECOIMOMY 

iVIail  orders  a  specialty, 

Catalo}?  with  Factory  I'rices  free. 


CALIF0RNI4  ANCHOR  FENCE  CO. 

822  East  Main  St.. 
STOCKTON.  CALIFORNIA 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


Send  for  RaUIn  Machinery  CntalOKUd 

FRESNO  Ai^RICULTlRAl  WORKS 

PVFWvn  CALIFORNIA. 


.{•20 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


April  22,  1911 


Live  Stock  and  Dairy. 


INTERESTING  EXPERIENCE 
WITH  SHROPSHIRES. 

Mr.  Forrest  Foote,  of  Stockton,  who 
has  written  many  interesting  things  for 
the  Pacifii;  Ri  bal  Press  in  past  years, 
gives  the  Business  Farmer  a  wise  state- 
ment of  his  experience  with  a  combina- 
tion of  live  stock  and  grain  farming.  He 
writes: 

My  farm  consists  of  200  acres,  which 
I  have  divided  into  three  fields,  one  of 
which  is  pastured  each  year,  the  other 
two  are  sown  to  grain  or  hay. 

I  keep  from  thirty  to  forty-five  head 
of  full-blood  Shropshire  ewes,  bred  al- 
ways to  good,  standard  Shropshire  rams 
of  good  type.  These  ewes  weigh  from 
150  to  175  pounds,  and  nearly  two-thirds 
have  twin  lambs. 

The  lambs  are  dropped  from  December 
to  March,  and  are  shorn  in  September  of 
from  four  to  six  pounds  of  wool,  bringing 
from  12  to  15  cents  per  pound  in  October 
or  November. 

These  lambs  are  sold  at  from  4  to 
cents  per  pound,  and  they  weigh  from  90 
to  140  pounds  apiece,  always  keeping  out 
a  few  of  the  very  best  ewe  lambs  to 
keep  the  flock  up. 

The  old  ewes  also  yield  wool  twice  in 
a  year  from  four  to  seven  pounds  each 
shearing,  bringing  from  12  to  15  cents, 
according  to  the  market. 

What  I  consider  the  best  profit  of  all, 
is  the  enrichment  of  the  soil.  I  consider 
my  farm  in  a  better  condition,  the  soil 
richer  and  less  weeds;  and  certainly  will 
produce  more  grain  per  acre  than  before 
I  kept  the  sheep.  The  droppings  are 
distributed  over  every  foot  of  the  land, 
and  I  find  no  trouble  in  keeping  a  few 
milch  cows  of  the  Holstein  breed  on  the 
same  ground,  feeding  with  the  sheep  ev- 
ery day  in  the  year;  and  they  are  always 
in  good  milking  condition,  giving  rich 
milk  and  a  good  quantity. 

My  rules  in  keeping  sheep: 

First,  get  good  Shropshire  ewes; 

Second,  keep  only  full-blood  rams  that 
are  vigorous  and  blocky-built,  even  if 
they  cost  more  to  get,  as  a  few  pounds 
on  each  lamb's  weight  soon  pays  big  in- 
terest; 

Third,  don't  overstock,  and  be  short  of 
feed,  but  take  particular  good  care  of 
those  you  have.  Be  with  them  often  in 
lambing  time.  Don't  inbreed;  keep  j'our 
best  ewe  lambs;  the  best  are  none  too 
good,  and  you  will  always  have  a  good 
income  on  your  investment,  and  your 
land  will  yield  more,  plow  easier,  and 
you  will  never  be  bothered  with  foul 
weeds,  as  a  sheep  eats  almost  anything 
and  will  return  you  good  money. 


THE  ASCENDANCY  OF  THE 
GUERNSEYS. 


Although  Guernseys  have  been  known 
in  California  in  rather  a  small  and  scat- 
tering way  for  many  years,  the  breed 
seems  about  to  cut  a  much  larger  figure 
in  the  future.  Mr.  C.  S.  Rasmussen  of 
Loleta,  Humboldt  county,  has  published 
a  catalogue  of  his  herd  which  we  believe 
is  the  first  publication  of  its  kind  in 
this  State.  Mr.  Rasmussen  is  well  satis- 
fied with  his  enterprise  in  establishing 
a  Guernsey  herd  and  we  would  like  to 
promote  lecognition  of  his  imdertaking. 

Guernseys  have  just  taken  the  bovine 
cake  in  Iowa.  The  records  have  been 
completed  on  the  first  year's  work  in  the 
Marsh  contest  to  determine  who  owned 
the  best  cow  in  Iowa.  The  following  ac- 
counts of  the  deeds  of  the  winners  are 
believed  to  be  correct  by  the  secretary 
of  the  Cow  Culture  Club,  as  well  as  by 
the  Extension  Department  of  the  Iowa 
State  College. 

Dairy  Maid  of  Pinehurst,  a  Guernsey 


cow,  owned  by  W.  W.  Marsh,  of  Water- 
loo, with  a  production  of  852.8912  pounds 
of  butter-fat  for  the  year  and  a  credit 
with  her  allowance  for  age  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  contest  of  1066.1138 
pounds,  wins  first  place  and  the  accom- 
panying prize  of  $250.  This  cow  will  also 
receive  a  silver  cup  from  the  American 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club. 

The  second  prize  of  $150  is  won  by 
Jedetta  of  Pinehurst,  a  Guernsey  cow 
also  owned  by  W.  W.  Marsh,  of  Water- 
loo. Her  total  production  of  butter-fat 
for  the  year  was  774.2837  pounds. 

The  third  prize  of  $100  is  won  by 
Mollie  W.,  a  grade  Jersey  owned  by  Chas. 
B.  Kirby,  of  Griswold,  Iowa.  She  pro- 
duced 466.2180  pounds  of  butter-fat  with 
a  total  credit  on  account  of  her  age  of 
638.7186  pounds.  Glencoe's  Bopeep,  a 
Guernsey,  owned  by  W.  W.  Marsh,  of 
Waterloo,  had  fourth  place  with  a  pro- 
duction of  622.5653  pounds,  but  the  rules 
of  the  contest  provide  that  no  single 
breeder  can  receive  more  than  two  of 
the  cash  prizes  of  the  Marsh  fund.  There- 
fore, no  money  is  awarded  this  cow. 

The  balance  of  the  $1000  cash  prize 
fund  was  divided  among  the  next  ten 
cows  of  various  breeds  and  grades  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  amount  of  butter-fat 
I)roduced  by  each. 


CALIFORNIA  EARLY  WITH 
RAMBOUILLETS. 


We  had  brief  reference  recently  to  the 
excellence  of  Bullard's  French  merinos  at 
Woodland,  Yolo  county.  Our  readers  may 
not  know  that  California  figured  in  the 
very  early  introduction  of  this  breed  to 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Roscoe  has  this 
interesting  sketch  in  the  Breeder's  Gaz- 
ette: 

The  first  Introduction  of  Rambouillet 
sheep  in  the  United  States  was  in  1840, 
and  again  in  1846,  but  neither  importa- 
tion proved  of  much  value.  During  the 
'50s  several  importations  were  made,  the 
most  important  of  which  were  those  of 
.lohn  D.  Patterson  [whose  ranch  was  in 
Alameda  county,  California.  —  Editor.!, 
which  were  the  foundation  of  the  so- 
called  French  Merino  flocks  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast,  and  those  of  A.  P.  Howard, 
which  were  the  foundation  of  many  Ohio 
flocks.  But  the  conditions  of  the  general 
industry  were  not  favorable  to  these 
sheep,  and  the  Merinos  which  were 
brought  direct  from  Spain  to  America 
and  developed  entirely  along  the  lines  of 
fleece  improvement  were  for  many  years 
the  popular  sheep,  and  the  ones  that 
brought  the  money.  Not  until  the  great 
depression  in  wool  values  and  the  de- 
velopment of  a  mutton  market  did  any 
Rambouillet  sheep  find  favor.  Men  who 
had  bred  Merinos  opened  their  eyes  to 
the  value  of  such  sheep  as  were  the  Ram- 
bouillets  from  Germany  shown  at  Chi- 
cago in  1893,  while  in  a  short  time  gen- 
eral flockmasters  who  felt  the  value  and 
necessity  of  some  of  the  essential  char- 
acteristics of  a  Merino  sheep  in  their 
flocks  turned  to  what  to  them  was  a  new 
breed.  For  while  there  had  been  several 
small  flocks  in  Ohio  and  Michigan,  they 
had  made  little  improvement  and  at- 
tracted practically  no  attention  for  many 
years,  although  they  had  effected  an  or- 
ganization, and  made  one  or  two  impor- 
tations which  later  proved  very  valuable. 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
the  Rambouillet  has  been  its  size,  com- 
bined with  the  other  natural  inherent 
qualities  of  a  Merino  sheep.  The  idea 
of  the  original  founder  of  the  breed  was 
large  sheep,  and  the  development  of  mut- 
ton as  well  as  wool,  and  he  wished  to 
scure  as  much  of  both  as  possible.  This 
general  idea  has  been  carried  out  in  the 
development  of  the  breed,  with  natural 
variations  toward  either  the  mutton  or 
wool  consideration,  produced  by  the  con- 
ditions of  the  general  sheep  industry  and 


100  SHORT-HORN  BULLS 


KING  EDWARD'S 
GET 
Won  32  Prizes 
at 

State  Fair 
Sacramento 
1810 


IN  SINGLE  OR  CARLOAD  LOTS 

These  Bulls  are  ranj^e  bred  and  .sired  by  calve.s 
of  King  Edward,  Hilk-rest  Hero,  and  other  prize 
bulls.    For  further  particulars  write  to 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE 
Davis,      -      -      -      -  Cal. 


15  Imported,  Thoroughbred  Short-Horn 


45  Imported,  Shropshire  Yearling 


All  Registered  All  Registered 

Few  Choice  Young  Poland-China 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES 


ROSELAWN  STOCK  FARM,  T.  B.  Gibson,  Owner 


WOODLA^D,  VOLO  COliNTV.  CAL. 


F>ratt's  A.nimal  and  The  best 
Poultry  Regulators  tna»Rct 


C  &  S  AXLE  GREASE— 30  years  of  satisfaction. 
H  &  L  AXLE  GREASE— for  60  years  in  constant  use. 

THE  ONLY  PEKFCCT  LUBBICANTS 

Use  only  one-fourth  of  what  you  would  use  of  any  other. 

WHIXXIER    COBURIM  CO. 

San  Francisco  IVfanufacturers 


AGENTS  WEATHERPROOF-  COtVlPO  ROOFING 
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ASK   ViHTR  DKALEK  KOK 

EL  DORADO  COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

CHICKENS    AND    MILK  COWS 

Cheapest  Food  In  the  Market  to-day.     H  your  dealer  doesn't  carrj- it, 

ADDKK.SS 

EL   DORADO   OIL  WORKS 

149  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


W.  A.  FORBES.  Manager 


DIEPENBROCK 
-  RANCH 

LIVE  STOCK  IMPORTERS 

RIVERSIDE  ROAD,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 
P.  O.  Box  746  Phone  :  Suburban  72x3 


PENNANT  t)AlRY 


ERICKSON'S  PATENT  EXTERMINATOR 

A  CARTRIDGE  CRARGED  WITH  DEATH— rosltivtlr  thi  mosl«ff>cti((  method  known  for  iitirminatinK 
CDDUCDQ  burrowing  pasts.  Better  than  poison, (or  it  Is  ibsolulily 
OUrnCn  0  sate  and  acts  only  on  pests  that  burrow.  lasts  nadabi 
_  tha  Department olAgriculiure resulted  Inunqualitied sat- 
SOUIRRELS  Isf'-lion.  Awarded  the  Grand  Prize  A.-T.-r.E., Seattle. 
"'^  Simple,sale,effecli>e.  Send  (or  booklet.  Sold  byDealirs. 
 li  not,  write  to  Hitt  f  Ireworlit  Co,,  Sealtia,  Wash, 

For  bale  By  DUPONT  POWDER  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Portland,  Seattle,  Spokane,  Denver  and  St  Louis 


Tanks 


Tanks 


WINE  TANK.       144-154  Berry  St. 


WINDELER'S  PLANING  MILL 

AND  COOPERAGE 

GEO.  WIISIDELER,  F»POp. 

Water  Tanks,  Wine  Tanks,  made  from  carefully 
selected  stock  by  careful  and  experienced  work- 
men. "Tanks  that  are  well  made  last  a  long 
time."  It  win  pay  you  to  get  my  prices  before 
buying. 

GEO.  WINOELER, 

San  Frauiclsco.  Cat. 


WATER  TANK. 


F»AXEIVXS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
clianlcal  movements  and  full  information 
about  Patents,  Caveats,  Trademarks,  and 
Infringements. 

IJEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 
n0.'i-6    Mercliants    Rxctiange    Bldg.,  San 
Francisco.    Established  1860. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 

Direct  to  consumer.      can  save  you  from  lOt 
to  20*.   -V  large  stock  on  hand,   tiulck  delivery. 
Egg  cases,  Kucalyptue  Nursery  Boxes.  Fruit 
I  Boxes  and  Trays  o  all  kinds. 


R.  F 
Tclephoac  t9S7 


WILSON 

Stoeklon.  Cal 
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HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


THE  N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  LOCKFORD,  CAL., 
are  offering  for  sale  pure  bred  Jersey 
serrlce  bulls  and  bull  calves.  Among 
these,  Borello*s  Golden  Pogls,  No.  89243, 

1st  prize  yearling  bull,  1910  Cal.  State 
Fair.  He  is  sired  by  the  choicest  lines 
of  the  great  Island  Bull,  Golden  Lad,  P.S. 
1242  H.  C,  and  from  a  line  of  dams  that 
produced  over  20  lbs.  bntter  in  7  days. 
These  young  bulls  are  from  prize  win- 
ners in  the  show  ring  and  big  producers 
at  the  pail.  This  herd  was  1st  prize 
winner  1910  Cal.  State  Fair,  having 
won  4  champion  medals  and  17  ribbons, 
with  18  head  exhibited.  It  is  headed  by 
the  imported  bull  King's  Valet,  the  un- 
beaten champion.  Prices  and  particu- 
lars on  application. 

W.  A.  FORBES,  BOX  746,  SACRAMENTO, 
has  arranged  with  either  of  two  Eastern 
judges  to  locate  and  deliver,  on  orders, 
live  stock  of  any  description.  All  cattle 
tuberculin  tested;  six  mixed  cars  landed 
since  the  first  of  the  year  and  buyers  de- 
lighted; prices  lower  than  those  current 
on  the  same  grade  of  stuff;  carloads  of 
Holsteins  and  Shropshire  sheep  a  spe- 
cialty; references  and  correspondence 
solicited. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns;  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 

PURE-BRED  SHORT-HORNS,  Poland- 
China  hogs,  and  Shropshire  sheep.  Rose- 
lawn  Stock  Farm,  Woodland,  Cal. 

PAICINES  RANCH  CO.,  Paicines,  San 
Benito  county,  Cal. — Young  Percheron 
stallions  for  sale. 

STEVENSON  &  WAGNER,  Newman  Cal. — 
Holstein-Fresian  bulls,  heifers  for  sale. 

HENRY  WHEATLEY,  Napa,  Cal. — Breeder 
and  importer  of  Shires  and  Percherons. 

KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM — Reg.  Poland- 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Parmington. 

MATURED  MALE  GOATS — Milch  strain. 
Write  Geo.  Langlois,  Sebastopol,  Cal. 


SWINE 


FOUR  OAKS  STOCK  CO.,  breeders  of 
Berkshire  and  Hampshire  hogs  and  Im- 
porter Hampshire  Down  sheep.  Wood- 
land, Cal.   

POLAND  CHINA  HOGS;  Barred  Rocks  and 
Black  Minorca  poultry;  young  stock  and 
eggs  for  sale.  M.  Bassett,  Hanford,  Cal. 

THOROUGHBRED  MULEPOOT  AND 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS.  California  Hog  & 
Land  Co.,  Calistoga.   

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 


G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshlres;  also 
Short-horns. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 
Both  sexes.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton,  Cal. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  Nlles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshlres. 

H  B.  WINTRINGHAM,  Middletown,  Lake 
Co.,  Cal.    Breeder  of  Tamworths. 

STUDARUS  &  CUNNINGHAM,  Mills,  Cal. 
Registered  O.  I.  C.  swine. 


46%  PROTEIN  and  10%  FAT 
Cows,  Calves,  Poultry 

ALL  FARM  ANIMALS 

Highly  recommended  by  all  authori- 
ties.    The  U.  S.   Agricultural  Depart- 
ment says:    "It  is  almost  without  an 
equal  as  a  concentrated  feed." 
Sold  by  Dealers.    Ask  for  Literature. 
PACIFIC  OIL  MILLS,  SEATTLE. 


Cutter's  Antlirax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

•re  siven  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  ol 
California  stockmen  because  they  Kive 
better  results  tbon  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  oui 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUUER  LABORATORY 

p.  0.  Box  257,  BERKELEY,  CAL 

TULARE   LAKE  STOCK  FARM. 

REGISTERED 

Jacks  and  Jennets  For  Sale. 

We  breed  the  Best.  Don't  write— come  and  See. 
We  can  show  you. 
JA.S.  W.  McCORD, 

Hanford,  Cal. 


the  ideas  of  the  Individual  breeder.  The 
chief  objection  made  to  them  at  the  time 
of  their  first  introduction  to  America  was 
the  lack  of  oil  and  weight  of  fleece,  and 
their  bad  form.  Coming  at  a  time  when 
wool  was  practically  all  that  a  sheep 
was  grown  for,  they  naturally  found  lit- 
tle favor.  But  in  the  '90s  mutton  was 
becoming  an  important  consideration, 
while  extreme  weight  of  fleece  and  heavy 
wrinkly  pelts  were  becoming  objection- 
able. Further,  the  German  breeders 
seemed  to  have  made  the  great  improve- 
ment in  the  fleece,  especially  as  to  oil 
and  quality,  with  a  natural  increase  in 
weight,  although  by  no  means  approx- 
imating the  density  and  weight  of  fleece 
that  had  been  developed  by  American 
breeders  of  Merinos.  They  had  also  pro- 
duced improvement  in  head  and  leg  cov- 
ering, and  some  refinement  of  carcass 
that  had  been  unknown  in  previous  Ram- 
bouillets.  The  result  of  all  this  was  that 
many  of  the  old-time  breeders  of  Meri- 
nos took  up  the  Rambouillets,  while  the 
sheepmen  of  the  Northwest  were  strongly 
impressed  with  the  value  of  this  mutton 
Merino, 


GET  THE  LICE  OFF  THE  HOG. 


To  the  Editor:  If  the  farmer  could 
only  see  the  dollars  and  cents  that  goes 
out  of  his  pocket  to  feed  the  lice  that 
feed  upon  his  hogs  there  would  certainly 
be  something  doing.  He  meets  this  ex- 
pense as  he  meets  the  payment  of  an 
indirect  tax  without  realizing  what  he  is 
doing. 

The  farmer  will  sooner  or  later  have 
to  meet  lower  prices  for  his  market  hogs. 
To  break  even  and  live  at  lower  prices 
he  must  produce  pork  at  the  least  pos- 
sible expense,  and  this  cannot  be  accom- 
plished by  feeding  myriads  of  lice  and 
feeding  unhoused  hogs  in  cold  weather 
to  keep  them  warm. 

It  is  not  expensive,  neither  is  it  labor- 
ious, to  rid  a  herd  of  lice,  and  when 
once  rid  of  them  they  can  be  kept  down 
at  very  little  expense  and  but  little  work. 

We  have  tried  several  methods  and 
found  nothing  that  equals  crude  oil  for 
economy  in  material  and  labor,  and  hav- 
ing been  born  poor  and  tired  we  have 
adopted  it. 

The  cost  of  crude  oil  here  (125  miles 
north  of  San  Francisco)  is  4  cents  per 
gallon  in  small  quantities  and  SVj  cents 
in  large  quantities. 

We  use  this  oil  in  "any  old  way"  that 
we  can  get  it  on  the  hog.  All  one  has 
to  do  is  to  get  the  oil  there:  the  oil  will 
do  the  rest.  If  the  hogs  are  gentle,  rub 
it  on  with  a  flat  paint  brush.  They  will 
stand  still  while  the  operation  is  being 
performed.  If  they  are  not  gentle  enough 
for  this  wrap  some  old  burlap  or  gunny 
sack  around  some  posts  about  the  hog 
lot  and  saturate  the  sack  with  oil  and 
the  hogs  will  do  the  work.  This  is  about 
all  the  work  that  we  were  ever  able  to 
get  out  of  a  hog. 

The  oil  can  be  poured  on  the  fresh  bed- 
ding in  winter,  and  in  this  way  works 
like  a  charm.  In  summer  pour  it  on 
the  ground  with  a  little  water.  You  will 
immediately  see  business  begin. 

One  hundred  gallons  at  a  cost  of  $4 
will,  if  properly  handled,  keep  a  herd  of 
100  head  of  hogs  free  from  lice  for  a 
whole  twelve  months.  What  is  cheaper 
and  easier? 

If  the  oil  becomes  too  thick,  as  it  often 
does,  it  can  be  thinned  to  the  proper  con- 
sistency by  the  use  of  a  small  amount  of 
low-grade  distillate  which  is  quite  cheap. 
The  dipping  tank  and  any  of  the  coal- 
tar  dips  will  kill  the  lice,  but  it  requires 
a  second  and  sometimes  a  third  dipping 
to  make  a  clean  job.  The  expense  of  the 
tank  is  considerable  compared  to  a  flat 
paint  brush  and  a  few  old  sacks.  And 
then  the  dip  at  more  than  a  dollar  a  gal- 
lon, high-priced  fuel  to  steam  up,  and 


all  hands  and  possibly  the  cook  to  com- 
plete the  job,  make  it  costly. 

To  immerse  hogs  in  a  vat  of  hot  dip 
on  a  cold  day  and  turn  them  out  in  the 
cold  wind  is  not  always  the  best  for  the 
animals. 

By  all  means  get  the  lice  off  the  hog 
and  give  him  a  chance  to  grow.  All  that 
we  expect  to  get  for  this  article  is  a 
"cuss"  from  the  vendors  of  dips  and  a 
raise  in  the  price  of  oil  by  the  Standard 
Oil  Co.  Chas.  Goodman. 

Williams,  Cal. 


DEEDS  OF  DAIRY  SHORT- 
HORNS. 


Referring  to  our  recent  comments 
upon  "Short-horn  Supremacy"  we  add 
some  figures  of  dairy  products  of  indi- 
viduals of  the  breed  as  given  by  Mr.  W. 
A.  Simpson,  secretary  of  the  American 
Dairy  Short-horn  Association: 

The  year  record  champions  of  the 
breed  in  each  class  at  present  are:  Ma- 
ture form,  Rose  of  Glenside,  18,075  pounds 
of  milk,  735  pounds  of  butter;  four-year- 
old,  Mamie  Clay  2d,  13,233  pounds  of 
milk;  three-year-old,  Doris  Clay,  10,617 
pounds  of  milk;  two-year-old,  Juliet,  10,- 
395  pounds  of  milk.  These  will  compare 
favorably  with  any  breed;  in  fact,  in 
some  cases  surpass  the  records  in  the 
same  classes  in  some  of  the  breeds,  and 
it  is  only  within  a  few  years  that  such 
records  have  been  accomplished.  Rose  of 
Glenside,  the  champion,  has  at  a  little 
over  nine  years  of  age  a  record  of  seven 
calves  and  an  average  of  9417  pounds  of 
milk  per  year  for  seven  years  in  succes- 
sion. She  has  two  daughters,  Bessie  But- 
tercup, 11,536  pounds  milk  in  one  year, 
and  Rose  Buttercup,  9158  pounds  in  one 
year  from  three  teats.  The  champion 
four-year-old,  Mamie  Clay  2d,  13,232 
pounds  milk  in  one  year,  has,  beginning 
as  a  two-year-old,  a  record  of  five  calves 
and  averaged  10,640  pounds  of  milk  per 
year  for  five  successive  years.  She  is  a 
granddam  of  the  champion  three-year-old 
and  two-year-old,  Doris  Clay  and  Juliet. 
Juliet  won  second  in  the  butter-fat  con- 
test open  to  all  breeds  at  the  1909  New 
York  State  Fair,  and  her  record  of  10,395 
pounds  milk  in  one  year  as  a  two-year- 
old  was  a  fine  achievement,  as  she  was 
with  calf  during  the  last  six  months  of 
her  test. 

Of  herd  yields  the  following  are  nota- 
ble: One  herd  in  1910  had  13  cows  and 
heifers  that  made  an  average  of  10,054 
pounds  milk  each.  The  entire  herd  of 
38  cows  and  heifers,  one-half  of  them  two 
and  three-year-old  heifers,  and  including 
several  old  and  farrow  cows,  averaged 
in  1910  7812  pounds  of  milk  each.  There 
are  numerous  illustrations  of  the  merit 
of  the  dairy  Short-horns  as  dairy  cows. 
We  have  bulls  of  the  breed  whose  dam 
and  sire's  dam  have  averaged  15,623 
pounds  milk  each  in  one  year,  something 
I  believe  no  breed  except  the  Holstein 
can  show.  The  dairy  Short-horn  is  an 
existing  fact,  has  won  many  friends,  and 
is  worthy  and  moreover  destined  to  oc- 
cupy a  prominent  place  in  our  agricul- 
ture. 


ALFALFA  NOT  A  MISSION 
PLANT. 


We  notice  a  Colorado  writer  mentions 
alfalfa  as  having  been  "grown  in  Cali- 
fornia since  the  advent  of  the  missions." 
This  is  a  great  mistake.  There  was  no 
alfalfa  at  the  missions,  which  made  their 
advent  in  1769.  The  plant  was  intro- 
duced by  Americans  in  the  '50s,  the  seed 
being  brought  from  Chile. 


The  supervisors  of  Imperial  county  are 
seriously  considering  the  adoption  of  an 
ordinance  making  compulsory  the  testing 
of  all  milk  cows  for  tuberculosis  within 
the  county. 


Warranted  to  CIve  Satlafmotlon. 

GombauH's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Etrainea  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Fuffs,  and  aU  lamencdS  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrufh,  Diphtheria,  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle, 
AS  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 

Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  Js  invaluable, 
l.v.  i  v  boitle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 

Warrj.nted  to  (rive  BatiHl'action.    Price  $1,60 

ppr  buttle.   Sold  by  dru(?giRts,  or  sent  by  iv. 

(.res-*,  charcrps  paid,  with  full  directions  for 

its  uie    CfSend  for  descriptive  circulars. 

tc^ttimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland.  0 


PERCHERONS 


AND 


BELGIANS 


Los  Altos  Stock  Farm,  established 
for  breeding  with  a  choice  selection  of 
pure-bred,  imported,  registered  stal- 
lions and  mares  with  pedigrees  run- 
ning into  the  best  blood  lines.  All  of 
the  big  draft  type,  first  class  in  every 
way.  Some  of  the  stallions  and  mares 
reach  a  ton  in  weight. 

Now  ready  for  sale,  a  few  selected, 
coming  three-year-old  and  one  coming 
four-year-old  stallions.  All  registered. 
These  colts  are  fine  in  conformation, 
size,  bone,  and  disposition,  and  give 
great  promise.  They  can  be  seen  at 
the  barn  near  the  station  at  Los  Altos. 

ADDRESS 

LOS  ALTOS  STOCK  FARM 

LOS  ALTOS.  CAL. 

Ranches  at  Los  Altos  and  near 
Mt.  View. 


H.H.H, 

0rse  Medlcli 


READY 

roR 
EMERGENCIES. 

HH.H 

LINIMENT 

SHOULD  BE  IN  EVERY  HOME 
ASA  SAFE- GUARD  AGAINST 
SORE  THROAT,  SWELLINGS, 

  SPRAINS,  /RHEUMATISM. 

NEURALGIA,  STIFF  JOINTS,  LAMENESS, 
STOMACH  CRAMPS,  DIARRHOEA  .  Etc. 

THE  STOCKMAN  "5  STAND  BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


HARNBS>« 
SADDLEb 
HORSE 
COLLARS 

They  Last  Longer  "^Ml 

The  only  sure  way  to  get  a  HOMB 
Industry  Harness  Is  to  look  for  the  Hercules  stamp. 
Hade  by  W.  DAVIS  ds  SONS,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Your  Dealer  has  our  Catalogue 

BERPCSHIRES 

ItoarH,  <lilTrrent  aKcn.  So>th,  both  open 
null  bretl.  State  Fair  I'rize  Wlnneris. 
Over  100  SprlnK  PIbm  to  seleet  from. 
Sired  by  larice  Boara  and  out  of  prolific 
.Son'H.     Write  your  n-anta. 

A.    B.  HUMPHREY, 
Grape  Wild  Farm.  Haybew,  Cal. 
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SHEEP  AND  CATTLE  DOGS  IN 
AUSTRALIA. 


(  From  \  icL'  Consul-Geneial  Henry  I). 
Baker,  Sydney,  i 

Miu-li  attention  is  being  paid  in  Aus- 
tralia to  the  breeding  of  sheep  dogs  and 
cattle  dogs.  At  the  recent  sheep  breed- 
ers' show  held  in  Sydney,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  exhibits  was  of  sheep  dogs, 
which,  with  remarkable  efficiency,  per- 
formed their  work  of  driving  the  sheep 
steadily  into  the  yards  \vithout  harassing 
them. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  of  New 
South  Wales  has  recently  issued  a  bulle- 
tin for  farmers  on  the  subject,  "Cattle 
dogs  and  sheep  dogs,"  in  which  occur 
some  interesting  observations.  It  states 
that  in  New  South  Wales  the  order  of 
merit  as 'regards  sheep  dogs  are  as  fol- 
lows: Barbs  and  kelpies,  first:  smooth- 
haired  collies,  second;  mongrels  and 
crosses,  third:  rough  collies,  fourth. 
Barbs  and  kelpies  are  iilaced  together, 
as  they  are  both  equally  good,  though  of 
two  distinct  breeds.  The  barbs  originated 
in  Scotland  from  a  cross  of  fox  and 
smooth  collie,  made  by  gypsies  for  poach- 
ing purposes.  Both  of  these  breeds  of 
dogs  have,  it  is  supposed,  while  in  Aus- 
tralia gotten  a  cross  of  dingo  through 
them. 

VaKIOI  S   WOKKING   ClIAKACrKKISTICS.  It 

is  stated  that  for  wild  sheep  in  big  pad- 
docks, especially  with  merinos,  a  very 
wide-working,  silent  dog  is  required,  with 
great  speed  and  stamina,  lightly  built, 
and,  if  possible,  a  little  on  the  small 
size.  For  quieter  sheep,  in  smaller  pad 
docks,  a  dog  which  works  fairly  close 
and  barks  a  little  is  the  best.  For  yard 
work.  i)enning  up,  and  trucking,  a  thick- 
set, lively  dog,  with  any  amount  of  voice, 
is  essential,  one  that  will  run  over  the 
sheeps'  backs  and  force  them  about  with 
lilenty  of  barking  and  snapping.  To  be 
a  good  worker  a  sheep  dog  should  be 
able  to  work  either  side  and  the  tail  of 
a  mob,  or  both  sides  if  the  drover  minds 
the  tail:  should  be  able,  if  the  drover 
has  to  go  ahead  to  open  gates  or  slip 
rails,  to  bring  the  mob  along  after  him; 
to  keep  a  mob  rounded  up  anywhere  if 
the  drover  wishes  to  leave  them  for  any 
purposes;  or  to  draft. 

The  varieties  of  cattle  dogs  recommend 
ed  in  the  order  of  their  merit  are  as  fol 
lows:  The  merlin  or  blue  heeler,  errone- 
ously known  as  the  Sniithfield,  first:  the 
Welsh  heeler  or  merle,  erroneously  known 
as  the  German  collie,  second;  the  red 
bobtail,  often  called  by  drovers  Timniins' 
breed,  third:  the  .black  bobtail,  appar- 
ently the  old  English  cur  dog,  fourth; 
mongrels  and  crosses,  generally  the  bull, 
fox  terrier,  or  dingo,  crossed  with  the 
collie,  fifth. 

The  merlin,  or  blue  heeler,  was  im- 
ported about  40  years  ago  from  Wales, 
but  being  unsuitable  on  account  of  bark- 
ing too  much,  was  crossed  with  the  dingo 
of  Australia,  which  never  barks,  and  is 
now  considered  the  best  breed  of  dogs 
for  this  class  of  work  in  Australia,  as  it 
answers  all  the  requirements  of  being 
steady,  game,  faithful,  enduring,  and  in- 
telligent.   It  is  suggested  that  sheej)  dogs 
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Smooth  Kuimlng,  strong  and  Durable.  If 
you  cannot  lind  It  at  your  dealers,  write  us 

THE  H.  C  >HAW  CO.,  StocHon.  fal. 
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SAVE  YOUR  TIME  water  and  grading 

BY    IRRIGATING  WITH  AMERICAN 

SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 


The  IMI'E  RECOM.MEXUED  BY  \\.\.  I  SEHS.  It  is  the  «)\"I.Y  St  IE.\TIKir.4I,l,Y  COX.STHI  TTED  STRFACE  IRRI- 
<;  \TIO\  I»II'E  on  the  market.  THERK'.s  RUIMI  .SE.\.MS  TO  I.E.\K,  retard  the  flow  of  water  or  weaken  tho  pipe. 
Thi.'i  i>ipe  is  e.asily  haniiled  and  cheaper  than  flumes.  It  will  last  a  lifetime.  For  irrigating  alfalfa  it  is  the  onlv 
pipe  to  use.  We  make  RIVETEn  PII'E  AND  T.WKS.  Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  also  SI'ECI.AI.  IRRIG.*TIO.\ 
K(tl,I>ER  wtiieh  may  mean  much  to  you. 

American  Steel  Pipe  &  XanR  Co.,  General  OHices  312-43  Pacific  Electric  BIdg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


should  not  be  used  to  work  cattle,  as 
cattle  dogs  must  be  prepared  to  bite, 
though  they  must  not  be  unnecessarily 
rough  in  their  treatment  of  cattle. 


A  MODEL  CITY  SUPPLY  DAIRY 
NEAR  SACRAMENTO. 


"Quality  cows"  is  the  slogan  of  the 
Pennant  Dairy.,  one  of  the  new  indus- 
tries of  the  State  which  began  oi)eration 
the  first  of  this  year.  M.  H.  Diepenbrock, 
ow^ner,  and  W.  A.  Forbes,  manager,  are 
expending  intelligent  effort  and  well  di- 
rected energy  in  making  the  Pennant 
the  model  and  ideal  dairy  of  California. 
The  dairy  is  situated  on  the  Diepenbrock 
ranch  of  600  acres,  ten  miles  from  Sac- 
ramento on  the  Riverside  drive.  Its  prox- 
imity to  the  thrjving  city  permits  of  tne 
marketing  as  sweet  cream  of  the  output 
of  the  4.5  milkers  now  producing.  Only 
Holstein  blood  of  the  highest  grade  is 
permitted  within  the  tile-drained  corrals 
of  the  Pennant,  in  which  have  been  built 
hay-storage  barns  so  designed  and  con- 
structed as  to  permit  the  cows  to  eat 
hay  at  any  time  while  under  shelter  of 
the  extensive  roof.  The  hay  is  put  into 
the  barns  at  either  end  and  carried  to 
the  center  by  means  of  mechanical  car- 
riers. This  method  allows  the  cows  to 
have  all  the  hay  they  want,  lessens  the 
work  of  feeding,  and  does  away  with  all 
drudgery  attendant  upon  feeding  stock  in 
bad  weather.  Alfalfa  is  the  only  feed 
given  the  Pennant  herd. 

In  the  milking  shed,  38  by  170  feet, 
where  is  also  located  the  engine  and 
dairy  rooms,  green  alfalfa  is  fed  at  milk- 
ing time  only.  In  this  shed,  which  has 
a  floor  of  concrete  kept  thoroughly  wet 
down  to  prevent  dust,  room  for  Si)  cows 
has  been  provided,  and  as  the  milk  is 
tested  and  separated  in  the  dairy  room, 
the  skimmiilk  is  pumped  to  the  hog  lot, 
which  is  provided  with  cement  troughs 
and  feeding  floors. 

The  calf  shed  is  a  novel  arrangement, 
providing  a  model  hen-house  at  each  end, 
separated  from  the  calf  run  in  the  cen- 
ter, all  being  under  one  roof. 

A  silo  will  be  erected  near  the  milking 
shed  next  si)ring.  and  other  improve 
ments  made  as  rai)idly  as  possible. 

The  herd  at  present  comprises  15G  cows 
and  heifers,  30  calves,  and  :!  registered 
Holstein  bulls.  Heifers  are  freshening 
at  the  rate  of  two  and  three  a  day,  and 
the  herd  will  be  further  augmented  this 
week  by  the  arrival  of  a  car  of  heifers 
from  Wisconsin.  No  cows  other  than 
Holsteins  of  the  highest  grade  will  be 
put  into  the  dairy  herd,  although, 
through  their  Eastern  connections,  the 
ranch  can  supply  any  desired  breed,  as 
particular  attention  is  to  be  given  to 
importing  and  breeding  as  well  as  to 
dairying. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES 

What  threatened  to  be  an  epidemic  of 
hog  cholera  in  the  section  around  Lodi. 
has  been  entirely  overcome  by  the  use 


$50  PER  ACRE  AND  UP.    FIVE  YEARS  TO  PAY 

IRRIGATED  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  LAND 

niili  s  mirlli  of  l  itx'  of  Sairamcnto.  l'"ine  soil,  well  drained,  no  overflow,  right  at 
railroad  station,  schools,  churches,  stores,  etc.  Very  healthful  climate.  Especially 
adapted  to  poultry  raising,  dairying,  vines,  berriesi  etc.,  but  all  sorts  of  fruit  and 
crops  can  he  raised.  Irrigation  by  pumping;  most  satisfactory  method  of  all;  cased 
wells  with  plenty  of  water  included  in  priie.  Fruit,  however,  requires  a  long 
wait,  while  dairy  and  poultr.v  products  pay  from  Hrst  day.  Don't  pay  $1.^0  pei 
acre  and  a  high  water  rent  until  .vou  investigate  tills.  You  will  make  a  mistake  if 
you  do.  Send  for  circular  and  Investigate  now.  Land  has  only  been  on  market  for 
a  few  wei  ks,  but  is  selling  very  rapidly.    For  your  own  good,  don't  delay. 

WATSON,  POND  &  RIDDLE,  241  /Vlontjtomery  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal 


WESTERN   BAG  COMPANY 

DEALERS  IN 

New  and  Selected  Second-Hand  Grain  Bags.     Burlap  and  Twine. 

All  kinds  of  new  aad  second-hand  i-otton  and  burlap  bags  manufactured  to  order. 

S.  J.  OPPENHEIM,  Mgr.,  iio°graV^Vr??,,^strFrSo 


of  vaccine.  Fully  lOOii  ho»e  were  inoc- 
ulated and  the  disease  has  been  stamped 
out. 

The  moving  of  sheep  in  the  Sacramento 
valley  to  summer  pastures  in  the  niouii 
tains  has  begun.  The  season  promises  to 
be  a  prosperous  one  for  the  flocks. 

M.  Bassett,  of  Hanford,  reports  sales 
of  registered  Poland-China  hogs  to  the 
following  jiarties:  Dr.  Geo.  K.  Frink. 
San  Francisco.  19  sows,  1  boar:  H.  .lohn- 
son,  Tulare,  10  sows,  2  boars;  University 
of  Nevada,  1  boar;  John  Cubby,  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  1  sow,  1  boar;  H.  C.  Rornes,  Pat- 
terson, 1  boar;  ,1.  S.  Nesbitt,  Lemoore,  1 
boar;  W.  E.  Adkinson,  Boyd.  Ore.,  2 
sows,  1  boar;  Ross  Starr,  Hanford,  1 
boar;  W.  H.  Ginn,  Corcoran,  2  sows; 
Hamburger,  Polhemus  Co..  San  Francisco, 
1  boar;  G.  C.  Otis,  Doyle.  1  boar;  W.  C. 
Floto,  Modesto.  1  boar. 

H.  H.  Wallis,  Crow's  Landing,  is  a  new 
man  who  has  just  st:irted  breeding  reg 
istered  O.  I.  C.  and  Berkshire  hogs.  Hoi 
stein-Fresian  cattle,  and  Black  Minora 
chickens.  He  bought  his  Holsteins  from 
L.  A.  Hall  of  Modesto. 


Have  the 

SHARPLES 

Tubular  Cream  Separator 
Delivered  At  Your  Home, 
Set  Up,  Started, 
And  Left  With  You 


DAIRY  NOTES. 

.1.   K.    Davidson,   of   Long   Beach,   re-  i 
cently   inirchased  the  Nouissiton  ranch, 
north  of  Tulare.    There  are  now  .50  cows  | 
on  the  place  and  the  number  is  to  be  j 
increased  as  the  new  owner  will  go  into 
the  dairy  business  on  an  extensive  scale. 

Plans  for  the  new  creamery  have  been 
accepted  and  work  on  the  building  is  to 
be  commenced  soon. 

Nicholas  Masskant  has  secured  an  al- 
falfa ranch  near  Hanford,  which  he  will 
soon  stock  with  dairy  cows  and  will  con- 
duct a  certified  milk  business. 

An  Associated  Press  dispatch  says  that 
New  York  City  uses  daily  2,000,000  quarts 
of  milk,  which  is  secured  from  4.5,O0i) 
farms  scattered  over  six  States. 

George  Trowbridge  expects  to  establish 
a  creamery  at  Wheatland  soon,  with  ca- 
pacity sufficient  to  handle  all  the  milk 
that  is  produced  in  that  section. 

F.  A.  Ratchet t,  manager  of  the  Crow's 
Landing  branch  of  the  Oakland  Cream 
Depot,  reports  shipping  25,000  lbs.  butter- 


You  pay  no  freight.  Pay  nothing  in 
advance.   Do  not  haul  it  or  unbox 
it.    Take  no  trouble  or  responsi- 
bility.   If  you  want  The  World's 
Best  set  up  and  started  in 
your  hnme,  for  thorough, 
tree  trial,  just  tell  us  so. 
We  will  do  the  rest 

No  disks  or  other  con- 
traptions.   Twice  the 
skimming   force  ol 
others.     Skims  faster 
twice    as  clean. 
Wears  alifetiiiu. 
Guaranteed  for- 
ever by  America's  oldest  and 
world  s  biKsest  scparalur 
concern.   You  can  afford  a 
Tubular— for  it  la^ts  a  life- 
time.  You  cannot  afford  to 
risk  money  on  any  "mail 
order"  or  other  («o  called  ) 
cluap  maehine  that 
lasts  one  year  on  the 
avcrasc.   Your  pres- 
ent separator,  no  mailer 
what  make,  taken  in  p.irt 
payment  for 
a  'Tubular. 
Write  for 
^viKVKia  catalogue 
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THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO.. 

W  V>T  «  i:t>TKK, 
ChlcBffo,  111..  Nun  Francisco.  4  ol..  rnrtlnnd,  Or«. 
Toronto,  C»n.  W Innli-Pir,  <  uii. 


AMERIGO-ARABIAN  HORSES 

anil  best  pedit^ret-d 

HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 


Dr.  J.  W.  HENDERSON 
BELLA  VISTA  STOCK  FARM 
R.  D.  1,  Box  2,  Martinez,  Cil. 

fat  for  ,]anuary.  with  cash  returns  of 
JST.'SO;  February.  25,000  lbs.,  $8000,  and 
Mirch,  30.000  lbs..  $9000. 

Leopold  Cauzda,  manager  of  the  Los 
Banos  branch  of  the  Western  Creameries 
Co.,  reports  an  average  of  $450  per  day 
returns  on  butlerfat  shipped  from  his 
station  during  .lanuary,  February,  and 
March. 
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Poultry  Department, 

Conducted  by  M.  Russell  James. 


QUESTION  DEPARTMENT. 


Egos  of  Pook  Quality. — F.  H.,  of  Col- 
fax, Cal.,  writes:  "I  get  an  occasional 
addled  fresh  egg;  that  is,  white  and 
yolk  run  together  on  breaking;  yolk 
seems  lumpy.  Have  3.50  White  Leghorn 
pullets  in  one  house  16  by  72  feet;  cur- 
tain front.  Feed  dry  mash  (by  weight), 
2  bran,  1  midds,  1  cornmeal,  lin- 
seed meal.  1  alfalfa  meal,  beef  scrap. 
Scratch  feed  in  litter:  wheat,  corn, 
broom  corn,  oats.  Greens:  sprouted  bar- 
ley, cut  grass,  mangels  about  once  a 
week.  Grit,  shells,  and  charcoal.  Fresh 
water  twice  a  day;  pans  cleaned  once  a 
flay.  Eggs  gathered  twice  a  day — no 
chance  for  stolen  nests.  Death  loss  about 
1  per  cent  in  5  months  at  long  intervals. 
Have  found  two  eggs  as  described  above; 
have  had  no  complaints  from  trade,  and 
of  course  don't  want  any.  I  sell  all  eggs 
at  1  to  3  days  old;  a  buyer  would  call 
eggs  as  described  stale." 

We  judge  that  our  inquirer  is  keeping 
his  fowls  on  the  Corning  "system."  If 
so,  and  he  allows  no  outside  range,  he 
is  certainly  "crowding  the  mourners" 
with  only  3  square  feet  floor  space  each 
for  350  hens.  If  this  is  the  case,  our 
first  advice  would  be  to  let  them  out,  if 
only  for  a  half-hour  each  evening  just 
before  roosting  time.     There  never  has 

POULTRY. 

PIONEER  POULTRY  YARDS— Standard 
bred  Light  and  Dark  Bralimas.  Buff 
Cochins.  R.  I.  RoiKs,  Houdans.  Black  Mi- 
norcas,  Cornish  Fowls,  Brown  Leghorns 
Bronze  turkeys,  peacocks,  guineas  ani' 
Rouen  ducks.  Address  M^  A.  FRENCH 
545  W.  Park  St..  Stockton,  Cal. 


S.  C.  B.  MINORCA  EGGS  for  hatching  at 
$6  per  100;  can  fill  large  orders;  12  yards 
large  beautiful  hens,  excellent  layers;  a 
few  young  roosters  left  at  $3  each 
Black  Beauty  Poultry  Yards.  Dixon,  Cal. 


MAMMOTH  WHITE  HOLLAND  TURKEYS 
— Eggs  for  hatching.  $5  per  13  eggs;  fine 
large  vigorous  stock,  not  related;  no 
stock  for  sale.  Mrs.  A.  R.  Sutherlan<l 
Santa  Barbara,  Cal..  R.  F.  D..  No.  2. 

FOR  GOOD,  HEALTHY  CHICKS  in  large 
or  small  lots,  try  Penn  Grove  Hatchery 
All  chicks  guaranteed.  Incubators 
lirooders  and  supplies.  E.  W.  Spring. 
Prop.,  Penn  Grove. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES — 22]  egg  strain 
Owner  first-prize  cockerel,  Oakland  and 
Petaluma  1909.  Eggs  $2  per  15.  H.  B 
WINTRINGHAM.  Middletown.  Lake  Co. 
Cal. 


CHICKS,  10c. — Shipped  anywhere;  30  va- 
rieties; thoroughbred  chickens  and  eggs: 
free  circular.  Ingleside  Hatchery,  807 
Mt.  Vernon  Ave..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS.  149D,  Cali- 
fornia St..  San  I'^ianciseo. — Est.  40  years. 
Standard  bred  poultrv.  White  Orpingtons. 
U.   1.  Reds,  Hrd.  Rocks.  White  Leghoins. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS  —  Eggs  fo. 
hatching,  $1  per  setting;  $2  for  30;  foi 
50  or  more,  5c  each.  F.  L.  HUNT 
Lincoln  Ave..  Napa,  Cal. 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS — Barred  Rocks;  also 
eggs  for  hatching;  good  laving  strain. 
Fairmount  Hatchery.  Box  29B.  R.  F.  D.. 
Santa  Cruz.  Cal. 

WAYSIDE  YARDS — A  few  settings  from 
si)ecial  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  niatings.  at 
$5  for  30.     Carl  Gregory,  Petaluma.  Cal. 


PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Petaluma 
Cal. — You  will  be  pleased  with  our  new 
Free  CATALOGUE.     Send  tor  it. 

•FREE  BOOK  —  "Poultry  Feeding  for 
Profit."  on  application  to  Coulson  Co 
Petaluma,  Cal.,  Box  P. 

CARRINGTON  WHITE  LKGHORNS — Sem 
for  circular.  Address  C.  B.  CARRING 
TON.  Hayward.  Cal. 


WHITF  LEGHORNS — Chicks,  eggs,  cock 
erels.  Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B 
Morris.  Lodi,  Cal. 

BRONZK  Turkeys  and  Kggs.  Ed  Han 
Clements.  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumagf 
early  maturity 


TWIN  OAKS  FARM — W.  H.  Bissell.  Pro- 
prietor. Livermore,  Cal. — Buff,  White 
Orpington. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  BABY  DUCKS.  T.  M. 
Alexander.  4liO  33d  Ave..  San  Francisco. 

ORPINGTONS — White,  Buff,  stock,  eggs 
Ellen  Jacque,  3117  School  St.,  Fruitvale 

HATCHING  EGGS— White  Leghorns.  Cir- 
cular 164.    A.  H,  Gregory,  Fruitvale,  Cal. 


been  and  never  will  be  anything  quite 
so  good  for  man,  bird,  or  beast  as  con- 
tact with  the  good  brown  earth  and  the 
unobstructed  sunshine  and  air  of  heaven. 
It  is  evident  that  our  inquirer  is  faith- 
fully carrying  out  the  "system"  and  that 
the  poor  quality  noticeable  in  some  of 
the  eggs  comes  through  no  fault  of  his, 
but  is  due  to  the  latter. 

As  before  suggested,  we  would  give 
this  flock  of  layers  a  little  outside  run 
each  day,  and,  in  addition,  would  make 
a  change  in  the  feeding.  We  would  cut 
out  the  dry  mash,  also  the  linseed  meal 
and  beef  scrap  for  awhile.  Instead  we 
would  get  fresh  plucks  and  cracklings 
from  the  butcher.  When  using  the 
plucks  for  the  given  number  of  fowl,  we 
would  put  three  of  them  into  a  boiler 
containing  about  4  gallons  of  boiling, 
salted  water,  and  on  top  of  them  put 
any  potatoes  or  other  fresh  vegetables 
on  hand,  and  some  6  quarts  of  cracked 
corn  and  12  quarts  of  rolled  barley. 
When  these  ingredients  are  all  in  the 
boiler,  there  should  be  enough  water  to 
wet  the  whole  to  the  top;  if  not,  more 
should  be  added.  The  boiler  should  be 
covered  and  set  over  a  slow  heat  until 
the  plucks  are  tender;  then  the  contents 
should  be  emptied  into  a  mixing  box  or 
tub  and  all  chopped  fine,  after  which 
some  six  quarts  of  alfalfa  meal  may  be 
stirred  in.  When  the  latter  is  thor- 
oughly moistened,  enough  shorts  should 
be  mixed  in  with  the  hands  to  make  the 
whole  as  dry  as  light  bread-crumbs.  This 
should  be  fed  at  noon  or  a  little  before 
in  clean  shallow  boxes  with  a  strip  across 
to  keep  the  feet  out.  About  5  p.m.,  or 
later  at  this  season,  we  would  give  the 
fowls  all  the  wheat  and  cracked  corn 
they  would  eat,  with  some  left  to  be 
scratched  out  for  an  early  breakfast. 
After  the  grain  feed  we  would  give  them 
all  the  fresh,  tender  grass  or  leaves,  cut 
fine,  that  they  would  eat.  About  8  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  or  as  soon  as  they  had 
cleaned  uj)  all  the  grain  left  in  the  litter, 
we  would  give  a  light  feed  of  sprouted 
barley  (not  tough,  matted  stuff,  but  bar- 
ley in  which  the  sprouts  have  just  start- 
ed), after  which  a  few  stock  beets  split 
open  and  the  halves  hung  up  on  large- 
headed  nails  would  be  in  order  to  keep 
the  hens  busy  and  out  of  mischief.  These 
fresh  beets  are  especially  necessary  if 
the  sjjrouted  barley  is  not  on  hand  and 
dry  scratch  feed  has  to  be  used.  When 
fresh  plucks  cannot  be  obtained  for  the 
mash,  about  a  quart  of  pounded  or 
ground  cracklings  for  each  75  hens  may 
be  used  instead. 

This  method  of  feeding  we  have  used 
in  our  yards  for  a  number  of  years  with 
most  satisfactory  results.  Crop-bound, 
indigestion,  and  liver  complaint  prac- 
tically unknown  among  our  fowls,  like- 
wise imperfect  eggs  or  those  with  pale 
yolks  and  watery  whites.  To  assure 
eggs  of  i)erfect  quality  as  well  as  shell, 
the  fowls  must  be  full  of  vigor  and  kept 
under  normal  conditions  and  fed  i)lenty 
of  sound  corn  and  every  day  an  abund- 
ance of  fresh,  tender,  green  food. 


Tables  o.n  Chick  FEEni.NC. — H.  H.  I)., 
of  Wright,  Cal.,  has  worked  out  quite  an 
elaborate  table  giving  his  estimate  of 
amount  of  feed  necessary  and  growth  of 
chick  each  week  until  three  months  old. 
He  says: 


"It  seems  to  me  tnere  ought  to  be  a 
table  telling  the  amount  of  feed  the  aver- 
age chick  should  have  from  its  debut 
till  of  broiler  age;  but  I  have  not  seen 
one,  and  being  just  a  beginner,  I  write 
to  ask  you  for  that  help.  I  herewith 
make  a  guess  and  ask  you  to  correct  it. 
My  guess  is  based  on  the  supposition 
that  chicks  eat  about  one-third  their 
weight  in  a  week." 

Charles  A.  Cyphers,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in 
"Eggs,  Broilers,  and  Roasters,"  has  given 
complete  and  authentic  tables  upon  these 
subjects,  which  booklet  it  would  be  well 
for  our  inquirer  to  send  for. 

Such  tables  are  of  much  interest  to 
poultry  raisers  in  estimating  the  approx- 
imate cost  of  feeding  young  chicks,  but 
when  it  comes  to  the  actual  feeding  of 
the  chicks  one  cannot  be  entirely  depend- 
ent upon  weights  and  measures.  The 
chicks  should  be  fed  what  they  will  eat, 
be  it  more  or  le.ss,  and  at  the  same  time 
fed  so  that  they  are  kept  in  keen  appe- 
tite. Here  is  where  the  person  of  quick 
observation  gets  ahead  of  the  one  depend 
ent  upon  weights  and  measures. 


Deplumi.ng  Mitks.— M.  M.  C,  of  Clovis, 
Cal.,  writes;  "My  chickens  are  losing 
the  feathers  from  their  necks,  some  three 
inches  down  the  front  and  then  extend- 
ing around  the  neck.  I  have  Rocks  and 
White  Leghorns,  but  only  the  Rocks  seem 
affected.  They  are  bright  and  active, 
with  red  combs,  but  now  are  falling  off 
in  egg  production.  The  house  is  open  in 
front,  well  whitewashed,  and  the  inside 
is  sprayed  with  distillate,  and  roosts 
painted  with  lice  killer.  The  chickens 
seem  to  be  clean  as  far  as  I  can  see. 
They  aie  only  shut  in  at  night;  are  fed 
wheat,  rolled  barley,  shorts,  thick  milk, 
and  cooked  meat  three  times  a  month; 


have  plenty  of  charcoal,  grit,  shelL,  and 
running  water.  Can  you  tell  me  the 
trouble  and  what  remedy  to  use?" 

The  loss  of  feathers  is  probably  due 
to  the  depluming  mite.  Dust  well  with 
buhach  through  the  feathered  portion  of 
the  bird  and  apply  carbolated  vaseline  to 
the  bare  skin  and  the  edges  of  the  feath- 
ers where  the  insects  work.  Do  this 
daily  as  long  as  needed.  When  vaseline 
is  not  on  hand,  a  mixture  of  coal-oil  and 
sweet  oil  applied  with  a  soft  sponge 
squeezed  nearly  dry  does  as  well.  We 
would  advise  that  you  make  a  general 
cleaning  and  spraying  of  your  poultry 
quarters,  nest  boxes,  etc. 

F.  BALDWIN'S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  from  Seattle  down; 
.S3  out  of  a  possible  35  prizes 
in  3  shows  this  season.  Bred 
as  layers  llrst.  Stock,  any 
age,  for  sale  at  reasonable 
prices.  Kans  SfO  andSlOper 
100  Settings  .*2  up.  8.  nd 
for  new  free  (older  and  prices. 

1st  Pullet,  1.  Y.  P.  Ex,      49  Washington  Ave  ,  San  Jose.  Cal. 

SHIPPERS  AND  POULTRY  MEN 

Call  i)r  wrltf  to  fireen  for  prifi's  anil 
iiifoniiatiou  on  Fcotl  HopiUTS,  Chick 
Trny.s,    anil    Shipping  Crates. 

D.   J.  GREEN, 
1«l!)  Third   St.,  Petaluma,  Cal. 
Please  mention   this  paper. 


SWITTE  ENGINES^ 


GAS  -  GASOLINE  -  DISTILLATE 

Cheapest  of  all  powers.  One  cent  ave  rage  rost 
per  horse  power  per  hour.   Nothing  can  equal. 

FIVE  YEAR 
GUARANTEE 
We  build  all  sizefi.  Hop- 
per iacket  or  water  tank 
cooling.  Inducements 
to  introduce  in  new  lo- 
calities.  Write  stating 
size  and  style  wanted. 

WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

1607  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


There  is  just  one  spot  on  the  Pacllic  (  oast  where  shells  that  con- 
tain the  eorrect  properties  for  feeding  poultry  can  be  obtained 

CROLEY'S  POULTRY  SHELL 

comts  from  that  spot,  and  the  analysis  shows  they  contain 
the  properties. 

ANALYSIS 

Bone  Phosphate   O.T-l'o 

Calcium  Carbonate   94  30'fo 

Moisture   O.Slfo 

Undetermined  (Iron,  alumina,  silica,  etc.)   4  69% 

100  00% 

Send  for  free  samples  and  prices.   Kverything  for  everybody  interested  in  poultr.v. 

GEO.  H.  CROLEY  COMPANY,  Inc.,  ^^llTrriucf^'r*- 


FEED  COULSON'S 
Poultry  Foods 

ti>  your  nncU  from  start  to  flniinh. 
CoulNon'N  Spetial  Cliiek  Food 
fir.st  Hix  ivi-ek.>». 

fouIson'N  (Jrowius  Chick  Food 
Nei-onil  wi.x  weeks. 

CoulMon'N  Eks  Food  at  twelve 
weeks  anil  after. 

Write  for  free  hook,  "roultry 
Feeding  for  Profit"  and  for  name 
of  our  nearest  dealer. 

COULSON  CO. 

Petaluma,  California 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS 

FROM  A.  Y.  P  WIIVNKRS. 

Indian  Runner  Ducks  lay  eggs  that  sell  as  "firsts."  The.v  don't  mind  cold  feei 
and  they  lay  in  winter.  They  eat  cheap  feed  and  lay  upwards  of  200  eggs  a  year 
They  mature  at  five  months.     They  are  well  called  "mortgage  lifters  " 

Eans  lor  hatching.  Ranch  on  Hayward  Ilill  at  the  jtinction  o(  the  IJ^e'inore  and  Crow 
Canon  Roads.    Visitors  w  elcorae  every  day  in  the  v/eek. 

MELLETTE  &  CO..  Hayward,  CaL,  P  3 


You  loath  the  rat,  and  have  no  particular  love  for  the  sparrow!  Then  why  go  to  the  expense  of  feeding  them? 

These  pests  quicl<ly  desert  a  chicken  ranch  after  Ihe 

NORWICH  AUTOMATIC  EXERCISER  AND  FEEDER 

is  installed,  because  their  food  supply  is  shuf  off. 


Bend  for  circular,  prices  and  iron-clad  guarantee. 

THE  OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS,  Sole  Agents  for  Pacific  Sfafcs 

149D  CALIFORNIA  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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The  Home  Circle. 


On  File. 


If  an  unkind  word  appears, 

File  the  thing  away. 
If  some  novelty  in  jeers. 

File  the  thing  away. 

If  some  clever  little  bit 
Of  a  sharp  and  pointed  wit, 
Carrying  a  sting  with  it — 
File  the  thing  away. 

If  some  bit  of  gossip  come, 

File  the  thing  away. 
Scandalously  spicy  crumb, 

File  the  thing  away. 

If  suspicion  conies  to  you 
That  your  neighbor  isn't  true, 
Let  me  tell  you  what  to  do — 
File  the  thing  away! 

Do  this  for  a  little  while. 
Then  go  out  and  burn  the  file. 

— John  Kendrick  Bangs. 


Bering's  Choice. 

"Oh.  Harley,  this  is  nearly  the  last  of 
our  jolly  excursions!"  sighed  Betty  Wil- 
loughby,  looking  at  the  young  man  oppo- 
site with  suddenly  clouded  eyes. 

"Yes,"  agreed  her  companion.  "As  Kip- 
ling says,  'There  ain't  no  buses  running 
in  Rucota,"  wherever  that  particular  item 
of  South  American  geography  is  situated. 
No  more  bus  rides  out  into  the  country, 
with  these  jolly  little  teas  at  the  end  of 
the  excursion.  Betty,  I  wish  1  could  take 
you  with  me." 

But  the  girl  laughed  teasingly. 

"Now,  Harley,  if  you  could  take  any 
girl  at  all,  you  know  you  wouldn't  choose 
me." 

It  was  Harley's  turn  to  look  serious, 
and  a  deep  frown  furrowed  his  brow. 

"Perhaps  she  wouldn't  have  come,  after 
all,"  he  said  sadly. 

"You — you  have  never  asked  her?" 

"No."  Harley's  tone  was  emphatic.  "I 
asked  the  head  of  the  firm  if  I  should  be 
allowed  to  take — er — my  wife  with  me.  if 
I  married,  or  to  send  for  her  after  a 
few  months,  but  he  replied  through  the 
secretary  that  it  was  impossible.  Now, 
I've  seen  too  much  unhappiness  caused 
by  long  engagements  between  couples 
where  one  has  to  be  abroad  ever  to  tie  up 
a  girl  for  years  of  waiting.  So  I've  never 
told  Vera  how  I — just  what  I  think  of 
her.  and  when  I  go  away  she'll  probably 
forget  me  easily  enough  and  marry  some 
other  chap." 

"Not  if  she  cares,"  murmured  Betty. 
But  in  spite  of  herself  the  sentence  was 
hardly  convincing.  Secretly  Betty  felt 
quite  sure  that  beautiful  Vera  Maitland's 
interest  in  handsome  young  Harley  Ber- 
ing was  merely  vainly  flattered  by  his 
own  obvious  admiration. 

"You  will  write  and  tell  me  all  about 
her,  won't  you.  Betty?"  begged  the  young 
man. 

And  Betty  agreed  willingly. 

"Ten  thousand  a  year  and  a  handsome 
husband,"  added  Bering,  handing  her  the 
plate  containing  a  solitary  cake.  "No? 
■Well,  I  suppose  we  must  get  home  again; 
I  must  be  at  Lord  Bensmore's  reception 
in  good  time.  You  will  be  there,  of 
course?" 

"In  my  official  capacity,"  assented 
Betty.    "Will  she  be  there?  " 

"I  hope  so,"  he  answered  eagerly. 
"Betty,  I  wish  you'd  watch  her  for  me. 
I  shall  have  to  be  civil  to  all  the  old 
man's  friends  tonight  on  account  of  this 
Rucota  post.  Tell  me  how  she  looks,  and 
— and  if  she's  specially  nice  to  anyone, 
and  all  that.  O.  Betty,  to  think  that  all 
this  winter  she  will  be  the  center  and 
life  of  everything,  and  I  shall  be  miles 
away,  unable  to  get  even  a  smile." 


"Poor  boy!"  said  Betty  softly.  'I  will 
do  my  best  for  you.  I  only  wish  I  could 
put  things  just  as  you  want  them." 

"That's  all  right,  Betty;  you're  a 
brick!" 

But  the  careless  good  fellowship  of  his 
remark  brought  a  sudden  pang  to  the 
heart  of  the  courageous  little  girl,  who 
would  have  given  anything  she  possessed 
for  one  of  the  longing  thoughts  lavished 
on  the  pretty  society  butterfly,  to  whom 
they  were  worth  nothing. 

Their  common  profession  of  journalism 
had  brought  Harley  Bering  and  Betty 
Willoughby  very  much  together,  and  their 
acquaintance  had  developed  into  a  long 
comradeship  very  precious  to  both  of 
them.  A  born  mothering  angel,  Betty 
soon  became  ambitious  for  her  friend  and 
with  tact  and  perseverance  directed  his 
attention  to  a  career  more  stable  and  bril- 
liant than  that  of  quill  driving. 

When  it  came  to  her  knowledge  that  a 
certain  much  sought  after  post  in  Rucota, 
a  rising  little  place  in  South  America, 
was  to  be  vacant,  slie  determined  that 
Harley  Bering  should  obtain  the  post,  and 
the  young  man  himself  never  realized  the 
untiring  energy  Betty  had  expended,  and 
how  completely  he  owed  the  promotion 
to  her  efforts.  The  one  crumpled  petal 
in  his  rose  was  the  fact  that  he  could 
not  obtain  permission  to  marry,  and  so 
he  dared  not  speak  to  Vera  Maitland  of 
his  love  for  her  and  ask  her  to  share  the 
new  home. 

Before  the  reception  that  evening  he 
was  Lord  Bensmore's  guest  at  dinner, 
and  here  for  the  first  time  he  met  the 
head  of  his  new  firm,  a  kindly,  white- 
haired  old  gentleman  who  was  evidently 
favorably  impressed  with  his  subordinate. 
In  the  course  of  conversation  Mr.  Chet- 
wynd  genially  inquired  whether  Mr.  Ber- 
ing intended  to  take  out  with  him  a 
young  wife,  and  was  amazed  to  learn 
Harley's  reason  for  not  doing  so.  "The 
matter  was  never  referred  to  me,"  he  as- 
sured Bering.  "I  am  a  strong  believer 
in  a  young  man  marrying  before  going 
out  there,  so  long  as  his  income  is  ade- 
quate— as  your  is.  Keeps  him  out  of  mis- 
chief," he  added  wisely. 

Then  he  turned  abruptly  to  Harley. 

"I  will  see  that  you  have  full  official 
permission,"  he  said.  "The  fact  that  you 
asked  leave  proves  there's  a  lady  in  the 
case.  If  she  cares  for  you,  my  boy,  she'll 
consent  to  a  special  license  and  a  con- 
densed trousseau.  Marry  her  and  take 
her  with  you,  and  my  blessing  also." 

Harley  Bering  lost  himself  in  a  whirl 
of  blissful  dreams.  He  would  see  Vera 
within  a  few  hours,  and  he  could  speak 
at  last.    If  she  would  consent — 

Mr.  Chetwynd  chuckled  good  humoredly 
to  himself  at  his  neighbor's  abstraction, 
and  refrained  from  troubling  him  with 
talk. 

How  pleased  Betty  would  be,  mused 
Harley,  and  he  remembered  her  little 
speech  that  afternoon. 

"If  you  could  take  any  girl  at  all,  it 
wouldn't  be  me,"  she  had  said,  and,  of 
course,  she  was  right.  But  what  a  pity 
Betty  couldn't  come,  too! 

Leave  Betty  behind?  Why,  he  couldn't 
do  without  her!  In  a  flood  rushed  over 
him  memories  of  all  she  had  done  for 
him — how  she  had  coached  and  instructed 
him  and  interested  him  in  the  new  work 
he  was  to  take  up.  He  knew  that,  with- 
out her  assistance,  he  could  never  have 
satisfied  the  firm  of  his  fitness  for  the 

post.    Life  without  Betty  would  be  . 

Bimly  Harley  realized  that  the  men  were 
rising  from  the  table,  and  he  strode  off 
to  a  quiet  corner  to  think  hard. 


In  her  simple  evening  dress  of  black 
Betty  Willoughby  mingled  with  the  guests 
at  Lord  Bensmore's  reception,  taking  the 
rapid  observations  and  mental  notes  that 
would  furnish  the  required  column  for 


next  day's  society  news.  At  first  she 
looked  in  vain  for  Harley  Bering,  expect- 
ing to  see  him  in  the  throng  surrounding 
Vera  Maitland.  He  was  not  there,  but 
presently  he  confronted  her,  and  there 
was  a  new  expression  in  his  eyes  as  they 
met  hers  that  startled  the  girl. 

"Betty,"  he  said,  "I've  something  to  tell 
you.  Come  with  me."  And  wonderingly 
she  followed  into  a  quiet  little  room 
where  no  one  would  disturb  them.  Here 
the  young  man  turned  swiftly  and  caught 
both  Betty's  hands  in  his  own. 

"Betty,"  he  said  tensely,  "will  you  mar- 
ry me  and  come  to  Rucota  with  me? 
Could  you  care  for  me  enough?  Or  do 
you  only  just  think  of  me  as  a  chum?" 

Her  cheeks  went  suddenly  white  and 
she  needed  the  support  of  his  strong 
grasp  to  prevent  her  from  swaying. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  she  gasped. 

"Sit  down,  dear,  and  let  me  tell  you." 

He  told  her  of  Mr.  Chetwynd's  promise 
and  the  revealing  thoughts  it  had  in- 
spired. 

"Then  I  thought,  somehow,  of  the  jour- 
ney across  the  ocean,  Betty,  and  I  un- 
derstood. If — if  Vera  would  have  come 
with  me  I  should  have  been  happy  in  get- 
ting her  the  finest  stateroom  on  board 
and  surrounding  her  with  pretty  things. 
I  should  wrap  her  up  in  the  most  com- 
fortable deck  chair,  and  delight  to  be  her 
knight,  to  fetch  and  carry  at  her  com- 
mand. But  I  realized  that  if  you  were 
with  me,  Betty,  how  different  things 
would  be.  We  would  explore  everything 
together,  enjoy  the  splash  and  spray, 
however  cold,  just  as  we  have  enjoyed  so 
many  adventures  together.  Then,  in- 
stead of  the  glare  of  the  brilliant  salon, 
we  would  steal  away  to  a  dyn  corner  of 
the  boat,  where  no  one  would  see  if  I 
put  my  arm  around  you  to  draw  you 
close,  and  we  should  be  happy  just  to 
be  together.  At  least,"  he  ended  his  elo- 
quence abruptly,  "I  should  be  happy. 
And  the  very  thought  of  such  joy  tells 
me  quite  plainly  that  my  admiration  of 
Vera  was  only  a  superficial  fancy,  after 
all.  How  could  it  be  otherwise,  when  my 
heart  was  filled  with  you,  Betty,  though 
I  didn't  know  it?" 

He  got  up  and  put  a  hand  gently  on 
Betty's  downcast  head. 

"There,  dear,  I  didn't  mean  to  startle 
you.  Look  here;  don't  try  to  answer  now. 
I'll  leave  you  a  little  while  and  when  I 
come  back  perhaps  you  can  decide  better 
whether,  even  if  you  could  care  for  me, 
you'd  be  willing  to  venture  out  to  the 
wilds  of  South  America." 

Betty  raised  her  head  quickly  and  her 
eyes  shone  with  happiness. 

"I  would  go  to  the  wilds  of  anywhere, 
if  we  could  go  together!"  she  said  simply. 
— Evening  Sun. 


"Let's  go  to  the  theatre." 
"I've  nothing  to  wear." 
"Then  we'll  go  to  the  opera." 


McCool— What's  my  bill? 

Clerk— What  room? 

McCool — I  slept  on  the  liiiliard  table. 

Clerk — Fifty  cents  an  hour. 


THE  HAMLIN  SCHOOL 

'^2S0  Pacific   Ave,   .San  Franclaro 
A   BoardloK  and   Day  School 
for  (ilrlH 

Accredited  by  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, by  Leland  Stanford  Junior  Uni- 
versity, and  by  Eastern  colleges.  Spe- 
cial courses  in  study  are  also  offered. 

Lessons  in  Drawing  and  Painting, 
Elocution,  Vocal  and  Instrumental 
Music. 

A  course  of  lessons  on  Harmony  Is 
given  each  week  by  Prof.  Wm.  .1.  Mc- 
Coy of  the  University  of  the  Pacific,  and 
is  open  to  students  outside  the  school. 

Courses  of  lessons  In  Household 
Economics,  with  all  the  appliances  for 
cooking,  etc.,  are  given  each  week  by 
Miss  Alice  McLear,  a  graduate  of  the 
Drexel  Institute,  Philadalphia,  and  are 
open  to  students  outside  the  school. 


2335 -ACRE  RANCH 

FOR  SALE 


We  have  a  Stock  Ranch  of 
2335  Acres,  three  running 
streams,  two  barns,  two  houses, 
well  fenced,  rolling  hills,  good 
soil,  about  1500  acres  tillable, 
and  has  produced  as  high  as 
eighteen  sacks  of  wheat  per 
acre.  Four  miles  southwest  of 
Dunnigan,  Yolo  County. 

PRICE.  $18  PER  ACRE 

EASY  TERMS. 

Write  for  full  particulars  to 

WYATT  &  WILSON 

WINTERS 
Yolo  County,  •  Cal. 


CAMPBELL  SUB-SURFACE 
PACKERS 


W'l'  nrc  the  solo 
ni.imifactnrcrs 
nf  tliis  famous 
Suli-Siirf.ii-.'  I'.H  k.  r, 
til.-  liiilv  tiiio  r- 


PS.O  CAMPBEU  SUB  SURFACE  PACKIR 


?<>nd(orour  Special  Pamrhlot  on  Sub- 
^urlace  Packing,  tlic  bost  known  system 
for  "dry  f.irming,"  a  nu-thod  of  ab.solufely 
insuring  buniIxT  crimps  with  a  minimuin 
rainfall  -tlic  salvation  of  semi-arid  region.-.. 

Made  in  Three  Sizes,  with  lo,  i6  and 
24  wheels,  is  heavy  and  strong,  and  tiie 
frame  is  made  to  carrv  all  the  extra  weight 
required.   Write  for  Catalog  No.  V 

Parlln  &  Orendorif  Co., 

CANTON,  ILL. 


f  J  --^^^  I  f.^^m'^mi 

ONEER  Carpet  CLEANINCCal 


Alameda  Rug  Works  S  Carpet  Cleaning  Co. 

Rugs  Made  From  Old  Carpets  a  Specialty 

First  class  rag  carpets  and  rag  rugs  woven. 

We  pay  freight  one  way  on  all  orders. 

The  largest  and  best  equipped  factory  In  the  State. 

J.  A.  OSTERDOCK,  Prop.,  2006  Everett  St.,  Alameda,  Cal. 


"ARTISTIC  INTERIORS" 


DEAVER 
DOARD 


■  CUVtSCoNTUlOl 


Write  NOW  for  thi.s  FREE  Booklet  showing  how 
Denver  DOARD  ^^i''  cheaply  and  easily  make 
YOUR  rural  home  modern  and  artistic. 
THE  LILLEV  &  THURSTON  COMPANY 

82  SECOND  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS'  DEPARTMENT. 


Conducted  by  M.  Russell  James. 
Knowledge. 

So  many  Aprils  went  away 

Before  I  learned  one  little  part 

Of  all  the  joy  each  fragile  day 
Hid  in  its  heart. 

So  many  summers  hastened  by 
Before  I  caught  their  secret  spell, 

And  read  in  bloom  and  leaf  and  sky 
Life's  miracle. 

Would  that  Youth's  eye  could  see  the 
grace 

And  wonder  of  the  drifting  years. 
Grown  old,  their  loveliness  we  trace 

Through  blinding  tears. 
— C.  H.  Towne  in  Providence  Journal. 


Poultry  Courses  for  Our  Young 
Folks. 


of  fowl  were  kept  only  by  royal  persons 
or  others  of  distinction,  and  not  allowed 
in  the  hands  of  commoners  even  if  the 
latter  could  have  afforded  such  costly 
birds. 

The  breeds  of  fowl  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean class,  such  as  the  Leghorns,  Minor- 
cas,  etc.,  are  of  the  old  and  common  fowls 
of  Italy  and  Spain,  and  still  retain  their 
breed  characteristics  as  egg  producers, 
non-setters,  and  wide-awake  rustlers,  but 
so  improved  and  so  changed  in  other  re- 
spects through  careful  breeding  in  the 
hands  of  the  fancier  as  to  bear  little  re- 
lation to  their  ancestors. 


1 


Our  domestic  fowl  undoubtedly  had 
their  origin  in  the  jungles  of  India. 
When  or  by  whom  the  jungle  fowl  was 
first  domesticated  was  forgotten  before 
history  began.  .Even  the  cave-dwellers 
were  poultry  keepers,  scientists  have  dis- 
covered. In  that  long  ago  man  is  not 
credited  with  much  intellect,  but  he  had 
enough  to  see  a  good  thing  in  the  poultry 
business.  He  found  nests  of  large  deli- 
cious eggs  in  the  rank  grasses  of  the 
jungle,  and  tender  broilers  hiding  among 
the  thicK  herbage,  while  the  jungle  cock 
crowed  and  the  hen  cackled  in  the  thick- 
ets. To  capture  the  chicks  was  not  diffi- 
cult, and  to  tame  and  rear  the  small  ones 
for  larger  growth  or  to  furnish  delicious 
eggs  would  naturally  follow  and  be  easy 
in  that  warm  climate.  Quite  as  naturally 
the  value  of  these  tamed  fowls  increased 
as  their  worth  became  known,  and  they 
were  carried  to  other  countries  and  prop- 
agated until  they  spread  over  the  inhab- 
ited earth. 

SOME  or  THE  OLDEST  KNOWN  nBEEDS. 

The  game  fowl  is  said  to  be  as  old  as 
time.  We  first  hear  of  them  among  the 
ancient  Romans,  Greeks,  and  Persians,  all 
of  whom  produced  game  breeds  of  re- 
nown. This  breed  was  introduced  into 
the  British  Isles  by  the  Romans,  and  the 
English  took  mightily  to  the  fighting 
cocks;  in  fact,  they  are  the  originators 
and  breeders  of  the  finest  breeds  of 
Games  at  this  day.  The  English  people 
were  natural  fanciers  from  the  start,  and 
kept  fowls  for  pleasure  alone  at  that  time, 
as  their  Druidical  laws  prohibited  the 
eating  of  the  flesh  of  fowl. 

The  Dorking  is  another  very  old  breed 
of  fowl.  It  was  described  by  Pliny,  the 
Roman  author,  in  61  A.  D.,  more  than 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago.  This  breed 
is  still  the  utility  fowl  of  England.  The 
name  was  taken  from  the  village  of  Dork- 
ing, where  it  was  first  largely  bred,  but 
the  breed  undoubtedly  came  from  Rome, 
as  Columella,  a  Roman  writer,  described 
it  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago  as 
the  common  fowl  of  Rome.  This  breed  is 
about  the  size  of  the  Wyandotte  with  a 
broad  low-set  body  and  distinguished  by 
having  five  toes. 

The  beautiful  breeds  known  as  Ham- 
burgs  were  royal  birds  ages  ago.  In 
Chaucer's  Tales,  written  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  there  is  a  tribute  to  the  Gold 
Penciled  cock: 

"His  comb  was  redder  than  the  fine  corall, 
Embattled  as  it  were  a  castel  wall. 
His  bill  was  black,  and  as  the  jet  it  shown. 
Like  azure  were  his  legges  and  his  tone 
(toes) , 

His  nails  whiter  than  lily  flour. 

And  like  the  burned  gold  was  his  color." 

The  Polish  fowls  belong  to  another  old 
breed  and  are  found  in  many  countries 
and  those  that  are  widely  separated.  In 
times  past  many  of  these  beautiful  breeds 


The  Mission  of  the  Beautiful. 


In  his  proclamation  changing  Arbor 
Day  from  the  spring  to  the  autumn,  the 
Governor  of  Kentucky  calls  upon  the  chil- 
dren of  the  State  to  help  not  only  in 
planting  trees  and  protecting  the  birds, 
but  by  beautifying  their  homes,  schools 
and  localities  to  make  their  State  a  pleas- 
ant place  in  which  to  live  and  a  glory  to 
the  whole  country. 

"THE  DUTY  OF  C'lIILDBEN." 

"Love  your  home,  beautify  it;  keep  it 
nice  and  fresh.  Love  your  road  or  street 
you  live  in.  It  is  part  yours.  Help  make 
it  is  a  nice  road  to  see,  to  live  in  and  to 
walk  on  and  to  ride  on.  Love  your  place, 
your  village,  your  town,  your  county, 
your  State,  your  Country.  Learn  their 
history  and  what  they  need.  Say  your 
prayers  for  them  and  then  back  up  your 
prayers  by  thinking  for  them  and  work- 
ing for  them." 

To  begin  at  home  and  working  outward 
make  the  world  a  more  illeasant  and 
kindly  place  in  which  to  live  is  the  Mis- 
sion of  the  Beautiful,  which  is  but  an- 
other name  for  the  Mission  of  the  Good. 
And  none  are  too  young  or  too  poor  to 
help  in  this  mission. 

Order  and  cleanliness  and  a  few  com- 
mon but  well-cared-for  vines  and  plants 
can  make  the  humblest  dwelling  a  pleas- 
ant spot  on  the  landscape,  and  smiles  and 
kindness  can  fill  it  with  the  real  wealth 
of  home. 

"Scatter  the  gems  of  the  beautiful, 

By  the  wayside  let  them  fall. 
That  the  rose  may  spring  by  the  cottage 
gate 

And  the  vine  by  the  garden  wall.- 
Cover  the  rough  and  rude  of  earth 

With  a  veil  of  leaves  and  flowers. 
And  mark  with  the  opening  bud  and  cup 

The  march  of  the  summer  hours." 


"Cock-a-doodle-doo"  sounded  and  brought 
the  crew  half-clad  on  deck.  Robinson, 
survivor  of  the  sunken  San  Marcos,  was 
stumping  across  the  deck  on  the  first 
wooden  leg  ever  worn  by  a  navy  rooster. 
The  veteran  has  been  adopted  by  Secre- 
tary Meyer. 


Subscription  Agents  Wainted 

The  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  nants  a 
young  man  or  ivonian  in  every  county  in 
tlie  State  to  nolieit  for  NUbNeriptlons.  Good 
ooniniisMionn  allo^vefl.  Write  uh  at  once 
and  ive  will  f«>r\varil  neeeNHary  papers, 
blankM  and  in.HtruetionH.  You  can  maltc 
cood  money  «ltli  a  little  elTort. 


One-Legged  Navy  Vet. 

The  report  of  the  gun-firing  tests  when 
the  old  battleship  San  Marcos  was  sunk 
gives  the  story  of  the  cat  and  the  rooster 
left  aboard  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the 
fate  of  live  things  on  the  target  battle- 
ship. 

The  test  shots  seemed  to  tear  the  vitals 
out  of  the  ship,  yet  after  the  practice 
when  Secretary  Meyer  went  aboard  the 
dismantled  San  Marcos,  the  cat  walked 
quietly  out  from  one  of  the  turrets, 
rubbed  against  him,  and  meowed  softly. 
Suddenly  a  great  crowing  was  heard 
from  the  upper  tower,  and  there  Robin- 
son, the  rooster,  was  standing  on  one 
leg  crowing  valiantly.  The  other  leg 
had  been  snapped  off  by  the  bursting  of 
a  shell. 

The  cat  was  purring  and  the  rooster 
crowing  when  taken  to  the  flagship. 
The  ship  surgeons  dressed  Robinson's 
wound  and  later  made  a  small  wooden 
leg  with  a  rubber  flange  at  the  base  for 
the  rooster.  A  box  was  placed  on  deck 
as  a  rooster's  hospital,  and  every  care 
given  to  the  patient  by  both  officers  and 
men. 

At  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  while 
the  crew  slept  and  the  sun  had  not  yet 
peeped  over  Chesapeake  bay,  a  clarion 


Couple  Rest  With  Pleasure 

by  including  the 

NEW  ORLEANS  -  NEW  YORK 
STEAMSHIP  LINE 

Between  New  Orleans  and  New  York  in  the  routing  of  yotir  ticket 
East.  Costs  less  than  an  all  rail  route  and  affords  an  interesting 
and  delightful  diversion  on  your  trip. 

RATES. 

First  class  rail  to  New  Orleans  and  First  Cabin  steamer  to 

New  York  $  77.75 

Round  Trip    145.50 

One  way  rail,  one  way  steamer  between  New  Orleans  and 

New  York   70.00 

Second  class  rail  and  second  cabin,  New  Orleans  to  New  York  65.75 

Rates  include  meals  and  berth  while  on  steamer. 
Write  or  ask  any  agent  for  details. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

TICKET  OFFICES 

FLOOD  BUILDING,  32  POWELL.  STREET.  PALACE  HOTEL. 

MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT, 
.  THIRD  AND  TOWNSEND  STREETS  DEPOT. 


BROADWAY  AND  I3th  STREETS. 


OAKLAND 


EAT   RAISINS   CALIFORIMIA  RAISIN   DAY,  APRIL  28tti 

GOING  EAST? 

Be  sure  yottr  ticket  reads  via 

WESTERN  PACIFIC 

THE  NEW  ROUTE  FROM  THE  GOLDEN  WEST 
ALONG  THE 
GOLDEN  FEATHER  RIVER  CANYON 

The  New  Route  combines  all  the  luxuries,  comforts, 
conveniences,  and  safety  of  the  best  modern  rail- 
roads— perfect  roadbed,  latest  steel  dining,  buffet, 
and  observation  cars,  standard  sleepers,  unexcelled 
dining-car  service,  etc.,  with  many  exclusive  fea- 
tures, such  as  easy  grades  of  not  over  1  per  cent, 
gentle  curves,  low  elevation  (2,000  feet  lower  than 
anj'  other  line),  miles  of  natural  scenery,  in  the 
heart  of  the  Sierras. 

For  reservations  and  information,  call  on  or  write 
yonr  Local  Agent,  or, 

E.  L.  LOMAX  G.  F.  HERR 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager  Asst.  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 
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DIXON  IRON  WORKS. 


THE  IMPERIAL 
LAND  GRADER 

The  only  grader  and  scraper  com- 
bined that  moves  earth  and  levels  the 
ground  perfectly  and  with  ease. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  MACHINERY 
REPAIRS  ON  SHORT  NOTICE. 


DIXON,  CAL. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  April  19.  1911. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
present  prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

There  has  been  little  feature  to  this 
market  for  the  last  week.  Prices  remain 
at  the  firmer  level,  being  rather  flrnil.v 
held,  though  there  is  no  bu.ving  move 
ment  of  any  consequence.  Northern 
prices  are  now  as  hi.s^h  as  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  there  is  little  buying  for  ex- 
port, remaining  supplies  being  compara- 
tively light. 

California  Club   $1.50  @1.52iL- 

Sonora    1.60  @1.65 

White  Australian    1.55  @1.60 

Northern  Club    1.50  @1.55 

.Northern    Bluestem    1.57i/i.@1.65 

Russian  Red    1.50  @1.55 

BARLEY. 

Considerable  liarley  is  still  being 
shipped  out.  notwithstanding  the  high 
prices,  and  buyers  are  api)arently  anxious 
to  pick  up  anything  still  in  growers' 
hands.  Values  here  remain  about  as  be 
fore,  but  are  firmlj-  held,  with  a  few 
sales  above  quotations.  Sales  in  the 
Sacramento  valley  are  rei)orted  at  $1.2.") 
to  $1.50.  The  local  movement  of  feed  is 
limited. 

Brewing  and   Shipping.  .  .$1.50  @1.52''l. 

Choice  Feed.  i)er  cll   1.45  @1.47i... 

Common  Feed    1.37i...@1.42io 

OATS. 

The  high  price  of  barley  is  causing 
quite  a  general  demand  for  feed  oats, 
and  as  offerings  are  not  excessive  prices 
are  conii)aratively  high,  a  slight  advance 
in  both  red  and  black  oats  being  noted. 

Red  Feed   $1.37':;®  1.45 

Gray    Nominal 

White    Nominal 

Black  Feed    1.37'o@1.45 

CORN. 

California  small  yellow  is  moving 
fairly  well  in  outside  markets,  though 
little  is  offered  here.  There  is  a  little 
more  firmness  as  to  prices.  Eastern  corn 
has  advanced  sharply,  and  is  firm  at  the 
new  figures,  but  the  local  movement  is 
light. 

Cal.  Small  Yellow    $1.75 

Eastern  Yellow   $1.35  @1.45 

Eastern   White    1.35  @1.45 

Brown   Egyptian    ........  1.50  @1.60 

RYE. 

Rye  remains  quiet  and  featureless,  the 
demand  here  lieing  very  small. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.40  @1.50 

BEANS. 

Prices  on  all  descriptions  stand  ex- 
actly as  before,  the  market  in  general 
remaining  steady.  While  there  is  no  par- 
ticular activity  in  any  line  at  present,  the 
situation  is  highly  favorable  to  sellers, 
all  the  leading  lines  being  in  a  strong 
statistical  i)Osition,  and  some  further  ad- 
vance is  not  unlikely  before  the  end  of 
the  season.  Eastern  markets  are  al- 
ready pretty  well  cleaned  up.  and  sup- 
plies held  here  are  limited.  Lima  beans 
are  now  being  taken  for  seed,  and  con- 
ditions in  southern  California  are  favor- 
able for  a  large  crop.  While  some  de- 
cline from  present  figiiri-s  is  to  be  ex- 
pected when  the  new  crop  is  marketed, 
the  price  is  expected  to  remain  compara- 
tively high,  as  the  demand  throughout  the 
country  seems  to  be  larger  than  can  easily 
be  supplied.  Shipments  have  been  fairly 
large  in  the  last  few  weeks,  and  while 
the  present  movement  is  only  moderate 
supplies  are  steadily  decreasing.  The 
spot  market  in  N'ew  York  is  in  a  strong 
position,  sales  having  been  made  in  car 
load  lots  as  high  as  $(i.G0,  with  $0.70  as 
the  price  generally  asked  for  small  lots. 

Bayos.  per  ctl  $4,115    (S  4.75 

Blackeyes    fi..50  @6.75 

Cranberry  Beans    4.00  @4.25 

Garvanzos    2.85  @3.25 

Horse  Beans    2.50  @2.75 

Small  Whites    3.40  @3.55 

Large  Whites    3.40  @3.55 

Limas    ti.20  @6.35 

Pg3  4.25 
Pink  5.50  mM 

Red  Kidneys    6.25  @6.50 

SEEDS. 

Millet  is  quoted  a  little  higher,  as  there 
is  hardly  any  stock  here  at  present.  Al- 
falfa is  hardly  worth  quoting  at  present, 
as  there  is  hardly  any  demand.  Other 
lines  are  unchanged,  and  nothing  is  mov- 
ing except  in  a  very  small  way. 

Alfalfa    18®  20c 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton  $20,000  25.0C 


Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   5iAc 

Canary    3i/o@  4  c 

Hemp    3V2@  4  c 

Millet    3    @  314c 

Timothy    8    @   9  c 

Yellow  Mustard    5%c 

Dried  Peas,  per  ctl   3.75 @  4.00 

FLOUR. 

The  local  market  remains  steady  at 
former  prices,  with  a  fair  demand  here, 
though  there  is  litttle  outside  movement. 
Northern  export  prices  are  firmer,  and 
some  advance  has  been  made  in  patents 
by  the  Portland  mills. 

Cal.  Family  Extras   $5.20  @5.60 

Bakers'  Extras    5.20  @5.60 

Superfine    4.30  @4.50 

Oregon  and  Washington..  4.40  @4.60 


Hay  and  Feedstuffs. 

HAY. 

Hay  has  been  coming  in  on  quite  a 
large  scale  for  the  last  w^eek,  and  under 
present  conditions  here  the  market  is 
hardly  in  a  position  to  absorb  all  that 
comes  in.  Prices  are  accordingly  a  shade 
lower  than  last  week,  and  as  many  deal- 
ers have  more  on  hand  than  they  can 
easily  move  the  market  is  still  easy.  The 
country  market  is  in  better  condition 
than  in  the  city.  i)rices  being  well  main- 
tained in  most  places,  and  there  is  no 
noticeable  |)ressure  to  sell.  Most  of  the 
hay  arriving  at  San  Francisco  is  on  re- 
cent purchases  by  local  dealers.  An  im- 
nrovement  in  i)rices  between  now  and  the 
appearance  of  new  hay  on  the  market  is 
exi)ected  in  some  quarters,  but  well-in- 
formed dealers  here  do  not  look  for  any 
material  change. 

Choice  Wheat   $12.00®13.50 

Good  Wheat  Hay    lO.OOfi  11.00 

Other  Grade  Wheat   7.00(?(  10.00 

Wheat  and  Oats    7.00®  !  1.00 

Tame  Oats    7.00(?in.00 

Wild  Oats    fi.oOffi  9.50 

Alfalfa    S.00(flll.50 

Stock  Hay   5.50(5)  6.50 

Straw,  per  bale    35(R  ,50c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
Prices  are  firm  on  all  descriptions,  with 
a  further  advance  on  both  rolled  barley 
and  oats.  Cocoanut  cake  is  also  higher. 
Bran  is  unchanged,  but  very  strong,  as 
there  is  a  fair  demand  and  offering  are 
light,  the  production  in  the  north  being 
smaller  than  for  some  time  past. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  jier  ton  $19.00® 20.00 

Bran,  per  ton   $25.00®  26.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   26.50027.00 

Cracked  Corn    33.00®34.00 

Middlings    33.00®36.00 

Mixed  Feeds    29.00®32.00 

Rolled  Barlev    31. 00® 32.00 

Rolled  Oats    32.00®33.00 

Shorts    26.50®30.00 

Garden  Truck, 

VEGETABLES. 

The  scarcity  of  onions  is  something 
of  a  feature  at  present.  Oregon  stock  is 
nominal,  being  entirely  cleaned  up.  and 
Australian  onions  are  held  for  higher 
nrices.  Some  outside  stock  has  been 
moving.  Nevada  onions  at  $3.50  per  ctl. 
and  Texas  Bermudas  at  $2.50  i)er  crate. 
Arrivals  of  asparagus  are  running  about 
as  heavy  as  before,  but  in  addition  to  a 
heavy  local  demand  there  is  considerable 
shii)ping  business,  and  the  canners  are  in 
the  market  for  all  suri)lus  lots,  offering 
fairly  good  prices.  Qiiotations  are  ac- 
cordingly somewhat  higher  than  last 
week.  Rhubarb  is  also  bringing  better 
prices  than  last  w^eek,  the  market  having 
been  strengthened  Ijy  a  temporary  short- 
age, though  arrivals  at  present  are  heavy. 
Southern  peas  are  no  longer  coming  in. 
and  local  stock,  though  plentiful,  brings 
very  fair  juices.  Mexican  tomatoes  and 
cucumbers  are  a  little  higher.  A  few- 
string  beans  from  other  States  have  been 
selling  at  12i^  to  15  cents.  There  is 
nothing  new  in  local  garden  truck. 
Onions:  Oregon,  ctl   Nominal 

Australian    3.50®  4.00 

Green,  box    50®  90c 

Garlic,  per  lb   4@  5c 

Green  Peas,  per  lb   5®  7c 

Turnips,  per  sack   60®  75c 

Tomatoes,  per  crate   1.25®  1.60 

rucuml)ers,  per  doz   1.00®  1.25 

Cabbage    50c 

Carrots,  per  sack    65@  75c 

Celery,  large,  per  crate   2.00®  2..50 

Rhubarb,  per  box   65®  90c 

Lettuce,  per  crate    1.50®  2.00 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   75®  1.00 

Asparagus,  per  box   1.00®  1.75 

POTATOES. 

Prices  on  all  lines  have  been  sharply 
advanced  this  week,  owing  to  the  close 
clean-up  in  both  local  and  Oregon  mar- 
kets.   Only  a  few  more  cars  of  Oregon 


FRUIT    VEGEMES    POyLTRY    EGGS  POTtTOES 

For  Top  Market  Prices — For  Prompt  Remittance 
For  Daily  Quotations  on  request 

on  your  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry,  Hogs,  \'eal.  Hides,  et<'. 
Car  lots  or  less.    Corre.spond  and  consign  to 

A.   GALLI   FRUIT  COMIPAIMY 

SAN  FBANCISCO  STORE.  Washington  and  Front  OAKLAI«D  STORE.  Uih  and  Harrison 

Reference — Anv  Bank  or  ^Icrcantile  House 


stock  are  available,  and  there  has  been 
a  general  rush  to  get  supplies,  while 
offerings  are  closely  and  firmly  held. 
New  potatoes  are  dull,  but  bring  slightly 
higher  prices.  Quite  a  bit  of  Eastern 
stock  is  arriving  and  sells  at  high  i)rices. 
Lompoc  Burbanks.  per  ctl...$  2.75®'  3.00 

River  Whites,  per  ctl   2.0ii®  2.15 

Oregon  Burbanks    2.50®  2.75 

New  Potatoes,  per  lb   6@  6'/jC 

u  

Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 
A  number  of  changes  are  noted  in  the 
poultry  market,  owing  to  the  increased 
offerings  of  local  stock.  All  descriptions, 
however,  are  still  in  good  demand,  and 
all  arrivals  are  readily  disposed  of.  I^arge 
hens  and  roosters  from  the  East  are 
rather  scarce,  and  accordingly  higher, 
while  quotations  on  bioilers  and  fryers 
have  been  reduced. 

Large  Broilers   $  4.50'?/  5.00 

Small  Broilers    2.25®  3.50 

Fryers    tl..50®  7.50 

Hens,  extra    9.00®  12.00 

Hens,  large    7.00®  9.00 

Small  Hens    6.00®  6.50 

Old  Roosters    5.00®  6.00 

Young  Roosters    S.OO®  9.00 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown.    9^0®  10.50 

Squabs    2*0®  2.50 

Geese,  per  pair    3.00®  3.50 

Ducks    8.00@10.00 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb   Nominal 

BUTTER. 

In  addition  to  a  lively  local  consuming 
trade,  butter  has  been  in  strong  demand 
for  shipment  and  storing,  and  the  market 
has  been  pretty  steadily  maintained.  A 
little  oversnpply  caused  a  decline  on 
Tuesday,  but  the  former  firmness  has 
been  recovered.  Exchange  quotations  for 
the  week  were  as  follows: 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras  .21  21  2T.j  21io  20'.j  21i.j 
Prime 

Firsts. 201.,   201.,   20'..    21       20  21 
Firsts  ..20  '   20      20       20'..    19'^.  20'-. 
Seconds.  181. J    igu   IS'i;   ISi^.   IS'.j  18'^ 
EGGS. 

After  standing  unchanged  for  nearly 
two  weeks,  extra  and  first  grade  eggs 
opened  the  week  with  an  advance.  This 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  storage  oi)erat- 
ors  had  control  of  arrivals,  making  it 
difficult  for  the  consuming  trade  to  get 
supjilies.  Extias  are  now  a  shade  lower, 
but  firm  as  quoted.  Exchange  quotations 
for  the  week  are  as  follows: 

Thu.  Fri.    Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  We'l. 
Extras  .IS       IS       IS       20      201.1.  21 
Firsts    .17       17       17       17       191-:.  19'.. 
Seconds. IB       IK       Iti       1(1       It;  16 
CHEESE. 

Supplies  at  present  are  quite  large,  and 
prices  on  all  local  descriptions  are  lower. 
Y.  A.'s  are  steady,  but  there  is  still  some 
weakness  in  flats. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb   lli^.c 

F'irsts    11  c 

Ne  Young  Americas,  fancy   12 14 

Deciduous  Fruits. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

There  is  no  feature  in  the  apiile  trade, 
prices  remaining  steady  wMth  a  fair  de- 
mand, and  prospects  of  a  good  clean-up 
of  storage  stocks.  The  first  cherries  were 
shipped  East  from  Yolo  county  this  week 
and  a  small  shipment  has  appeared  in  the 
San  Francisco  market,  being  held  at  ex- 
tremely high  prices.  It  will  be  a  couple 
of  weeks  at  least  before  the  arrivals 
amount  to  much.  Strawberries  are  now- 
being  picked  in  several  parts  of  the  State, 
and  some  are  being  shipped  north, 
though  offerings  here  are  still  small  and 
good  lots  being  high  priced.  Quotations 
are  given,  but  the  market  is  unsettled. 
Quite  a  lot  of  Lodi  Tokays  are  being 
bought  for  shipment  in  advance. 
Apples,  per  box — 

Newtown   $  1,25®  1.75 


Fancy  Red,  4  tier    1.25@  1.75 

Strawberries,  southern,  crate    1.25®  2.50 
Longworths,  drawer    1.50 


Dried  Fruits. 

The  only  lines  of  which  there  is  any- 
thing worth  mentioning  in  first  hands 
are  higher.  Apples,  apricots,  prunes,  etc., 
are  practically  nominal,  the  growers  being 
entirely  sold  out,  w'hile  stocks  held  by 
packers  are  extremely  small.  An  appar- 
ent revival  of  the  consuming  demand  has 
caused  considerable  excitement  in  the 
market  on  peaches  and  raisins,  and  there 
seems  to  be  some  competition  among 
packers  to  get  possession  of  the  remain- 
ing stocks,  in  view  of  th'e  i)robability  of 
a  close  clean-up.  Some  of  the  local  pack- 
ers believe,  however,  that  this  excitement 
will  subside  in  another  w'eek,  leaving 
some  stock  still  controlled  by  growers. 
An  advance  of  I'l  cent  is  quoted  on 
peaches  and  all  descriptions  of  raisins, 
but  the  |)rice  is  not  very  definitely  estab- 
lished, as  buyers  are  actively  in  the  field 
and  some  are  said  to  be  offering  about 
I'l  cent  above  quotations  at  the  moment. 
It  is  hardly  expected  that  from  now  on 
anything  will  be  obtainable  below  the 
present  figures.  As  for  the  new  crop,  it 
seems  pretty  certain  that  apricots  will  be 
scarce  again,  and  soine  growers  are  talk- 
ing about  a  price  of  13  i-j  cents.  About  6 
cents  is  expected  for  new  crop  peaches. 
Business  in  future  prunes  is  of  a  purely 
speculative  character,  as  nothing  definite 
can  be  known  about  the  crop  at  this  time. 
The  New  York  .Journal  of  Commerce 
says : 

"The  market  for  prunes  is  very  firm. 
Only  small  sales  are  reported,  big  ones 
presumably  being  out  of  question  owing 
to  the  small  supply  and  the  disposition 
on  the  ijart  of  holders  to  protect  their 
clients  by  reserving  goods  tor  them. 
Prices  of  course  are  top  notch.  Owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  blossoming  season  this 
yef  r  has  been  delayed  by  unfavorable 
weither,  packers  are  not  at  all  anxious 
to  accept  future  orders  with  sjjecified 
early  deliveries. 

"Apricots  are  in  fair  demand,  small 
lots  being  cleaned  up  rapidly.  No  great 
interest  is  shown  in  raisins.  Loose  mus- 
catels are  offered  at  4'_.  cents  for  3s  and 
411  cents  for  2s  f.  o.  b.  coast." 
Evaporated  Apples,  per  lb...  10ij@ll  c 

Apricots    12    @13  c 

Figs,  black    4Uj®  5  c 

Figs,  white    5    @  7V..C 

Moorpark,  fancy    13V.@14  c 

Peaches    (j-'i®  7i-.>c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis   9  c 

Pears    8Vj@12  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox    3'-..@  Z%c 

Thorn p.son  Seedless    4 '4®  4'L.c 

Seedless  Sultanas    4    @  4Vic 


Citrus  Fruits. 

Reports  from  Eastern  auctions  show 
that  oranges  are  l)ringing  good  prices,  and 
the  season  is  now  far  enough  along  to 
practically  assure  the  successful  market- 
ing of  the  whole  crop.  Up  to  April  17 
there  had  been  shipjied  from  California 
20.742  cars  of  oranges  and  2458  cars  of 
lemons. 

On  the  local  auction  at  Los  Angeles 
fancy  navels  sold  for  $1.571...  on  Monday, 
and  orchard  run  brought  $1.52':..  f.  o.  b. 
California. 

At  New  York,  the  17th.  51  cars  of  navels 
were  sold  on  a  strong  market.  Prices  re- 
alized were  around  $2.25  on  the  average. 
Specially  good  fruit  sold  as  high  as  $3.40 
and  poorer  lots  as  low  as  $1.40.  Lemons 
brought  from  $2.40  to  $3.35.  On  the  same 
day  at  St.  Louis  the  prices  were  some 
lower,  though  the  market  was  gaining. 
At  Philadelphia  the  prices  were  well 
maintained  on  both  California  navels  and 
Florida  fruit.  The  latter  sold  for  $1.15 
to  $3.40.  Boston  also  showed  a  strong  de- 
mand for  citrus  fruits,  the  prices  being 
about  the  same  as  New  York. 
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On  Tuesday,  April  18th,  the  New  York 
auctions  included  27  cars  of  navels,  4 
cars  of  Thompsons,  2  cars  of  seedlings,  1 
car  of  Jaffas,  2  cars  of  bloods,  and  2  cars 
of  lemons.  Ideal  weather  prevailed,  the 
attendance  was  large  and  the  demand 
active.  The  fruit  was  good,  being  5  to 
10  cents  higher.  Poor  fruit  sold  low. 
Lemons  remained  unchanged.  Quotations: 
Navels,  extra  fancy,  large,  $2.85  to  $3.55; 
regular,  $3  to  $3.50;  small,  $2.60  to  $3.50; 
fancy,  large,  $2.30  to  $2.95;  regular,  $2.50 
to  $3.25;  small,  $2.30  to  $3.30;  choice, 
large,  $1.75  to  $2.65;  regular,  $2.10  to 
$3.05;  small,  $1.75  to  $3.05;  orchard  run, 
large,  $2.15  to  $2.35;  regular,  $2.50  to 
$2.60;  small,  $2.35  to  $2.75;  standard, 
large,  $1.20  to  $2.45;  regular,  $1.60  to 
$2.50;  small,  $1.90  to  $2.45;  fancy,  large, 
$2.55  to  $2.80;  cuoice,  $2.35  to  $2.50;  seed- 
lings, orchard  run,  $1.70  to  $2.50;  Jaffas, 
orchard  run,  $1.45  to  $2;  bloods,  fancy, 
$2.50  to  $2.80;  lemons,  fancy,  $3.15  to 
$3.35;  choice,  $2.20  to  $2.90. 

Navel  oranges  have  been  in  exception- 
ally strong  demand  in  the  San  Francisco 
market  for  the  last  week,  and  while  sup- 
plies have  been  coming  forward  at  a  good 
rate  the  market  has  been  cleaned  up  much 
of  the  time.  Dealers  are  accordingly 
quoting  an  advance  on  the  top  grades. 
Grapefruit  is  also  a  little  stronger,  find- 
ing a  good  demand  at  an  advance  of  25 
cents.  Choice  lemons  are  higher,  but 
Mexican  limes  are  fairly  jilentiful  and  the 
price  has  again  been  cut. 

Navel  oranges — 

Extra  choice   $  2.50®  2.75 

Choice    1.75@  2.50 

Valencias,  choice  to  fancy.  Nominal 

Tangerines    Nominal 

Choice  Lemons    2.25@  2.75 

Fancy  Lemons    3.00®  3.50 

Standard    1.25@  1.50 

Limes    5.00@  5.50 

Grapefruit    2.25®  3.00 

Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

It  is  reported  that  some  of  the  walnuts 
in  northern  California  were  damaged  by 
the  recent  frost,  and  there  is  apparently 
a  general  anticipation  of  a  small  crop  of 
almonds.  Spot  business  in  both  lines  is 
confined  to  narrow  limits,  as  su])plies  are 
light  and  few  buyers  care  to  pay  the  cur- 
rent prices. 
Almonds — 

Nonpareils    15i/>@16  c 

I  X  L    14V.@15  c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra    13i/i@14  c 

Drakes    lliA@ll%c 

Languedoc    11  @liyoC 

Hardshells    8    @  SVoc 

Walnuts— Softshell,  No.  1...  15  c 

Standard    14i^c 

Softshell,  No.  2   11  c 

Budded    17%c 

HONEY. 

All  grades  are  now  pretty  closely 
■cleaned  up,  business  being  entirely  of  a 
jobbing  nature.  Trading  is  quiet,  prices 
standing  as  betoie.  A  large  crop  is  ex- 
pected, but  will  not  be  marketed  for  some 
time. 

Comb— White  Sage    12    @  15c 

Extracted— Water  White  . .  Nominal. 

Light  Amber    7    @8  c 

Amber    5    @6  c 

Sacramento  River  Comb ... .  12  @12M>c 
BEESWAX. 
The  movement  is  not  of  much  conse- 
quence at  present.  Sui)plies  are  not  ex- 
cessive, and  prices  leniain  steady  at  last 
quoted. 

Light    28    (a  30  c 

Dark    23    @26  c 

HOPS. 

No  further  change  in  prices.  Trading 
continues  rather  quiet,  the  little  remain- 
ing of  last  year's  crop  being  held  above 
the  i)resent  views  of  buyers,  while  con- 
tracting of  the  new  crop  is  still  rather 
slow. 

Hops,  1910  crop    18  ©'22V-.C 

1911  Crop    16    (fza7  c 

Live  Stock. 

DRESSED  MEAT. 

Beef  Steers,  per  lb   10  (g/lOVjC 

Cows    9    @  9MiC 

Heifers    9    @  ^VjC 

Veal,  large    11    @12  c 

Veal,  small    12V2(g)13  c 

Mutton:  Wethers    914®  10  c 

Ewes    9c 

Lambs    14    @15  c 

Hogs,  dressed    12  @12K>c 

LIVE  STOCK. 
All  descriptions  of  live  hogs  are  lower, 
and  dressed  pork  is  weak,  though  prices 
lemaiu  about  as  before.  Some  hogs  are 
coming  in  from  the  East.    Sheep  are  easy. 


and  dressed  mutton  is  lower,  as  a  good 
many  stockmen  are  now  sending  their 
sheep  to  market.  The  movement  of  beef 
cattle  in  this  direction  is  still  rather  light, 
though  larger  than  it  was  a  month  ago, 
and  some  reduction  of  prices  is  expected 
before  long. 

Gross  weight: 
Steers:  No.  1    6    @  eV-c 

No.  2    6 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1. 

No.  2    4%@  5  c 

Bulls  and  Stags   2%@  4  c 

Calves:   Light    61/2®  7  c 

Medium    6    @  ei/oC 

Heavy    SVa®  6  c 

Hogs:    Grain-fed,   heavy          '61/2®  6%c 

150  to  250  lbs  

100  to  150  lbs  

Small  prime  wethers    5^4  @  5 Vic 

Large  prime  wethers    5V4@  5iAc 

Ewes    4    @  4  Vic 

Lambs   6Vi@  7  c 

WOOL. 

Quotations  are  entirely  nominal,  as  buy- 
ers here  are  taking  no  interest  in  the 
market,  and  as  far  as  can  be  learned  none 
of  the  new  clips  have  been  sold.  A  little 
movement  is  reported  in  Oregon,  but  the 
market  there  also  is  dull  and  weak. 


61/40 
5V4@  51/oc 


7  c 
7  c 


Fall  Clip- 

Mountain  Free   

8 

@10 

c 

Valley  Fall  and  Lamb. . . 

6 

@  9 

c 

6 

@  9 

c 

10 

@11 

c 

Middle  Counties   

12 

®13 

c 

Northern   

15 

@16 

c 

10  c 

9 

®  9y.c 

9  c 

8%c 

81/.C 

10V^>c 

15 

®15V2C 

15 

@15V2C 

17 

®18  c 

16  c 

17 

@18  c 

16V{,®17  c 

22  c 

HIDES 

The  market  is  dull  for  all  descriptions, 
with  a  rather  easy  feeling  as  to  values, 
though  there  has  been  no  quotable  de- 
cline in  prices. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs. 

Medium   

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs. 

Heav.y  Cows,  over  50  lbs.. 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs.. 

Kip   


Dry— 

Dry  Hides 
Dry  Bulls 


Dry  Calf,  7  down  

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  .85®  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. .     50®  80c 

Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos   35®  60c 

Lambs    15®  50c 

HORSES. 

Desirable  Drafters,  17o0  lbs.  up.$275@300 

Light  Drafters  1500  to  1650   225@275 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   200®25f 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs.  i;5@200 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250...  125@150 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   135@150 

Young    200 

Old  Mares    100@159 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $250@300 

1100  lbs   200®225 

1000  lbs   150@175 

900  lbs   125®150 


them  for  booklet  which  describes  this 
newest  building  material. 


PUBLISHER'S  DtPARTMENT. 


Dr.  J.  W.  Henderson  of  the  Bella  Vista 
Stock  Ranch  of  Martinez  is  to  be  con- 
giatulated  on  the  safe  arrival  of  his  sec- 
ond consignment  for  breeding  purposes, 
of  some  si)lendid  specimens  of  those 
thrifty,  i)roliflc,  early  developing  Hamp- 
shire hogs,  which  showed  chamijion  class 
at  the  recent  Chicago  fat  stock  show. 
They  are  all  pedigreed  and  are  from  the 
best  herds  of  Kentucky  and  Indiana.  The 
doctor  has  already  booked  orders  tor 
prospective  boars. 


Have  you  noticed  the  Roos  Bros,  adver- 
tising in  the  Pacikic  Ruk.m.  Phk.ss?  This 
San  Francisco  firm  has  one  of  the  larg- 
est and  most  reliable  clothing  stores  in 
the  West.  It  has  been  established  for 
many  years  and  we  can  assure  our  read- 
ers of  square  treatment  if  they  order 
goods  from  this  house. 


Beaver  Board  takes  the  place  of  lalli, 
plaster  and  wall  paper  for  walls  and  ceil- 
ings. It  is  warm,  durable  and  as  cheap 
as  plaster.  See  the  ad.  of  the  Lilley  & 
Thurston  Co.,  82  Second  St.,  this  city, 
on    anothei-    page   of  this    issue.  Write 


To  appreciate  the  extent  and  import- 
ance of  the  poultry  industry  in  Califor- 
nia, one  must  visit  the  establishment  of 
the  Geo.  H.  Croley  Co.,  629  Brannan  St., 
San  Francisco.  Two  floors,  each  100  by 
250  feet,  contain  the  most  efficient  mill- 
ing, grading  and  Riixing  machines  to  turn 
out  large  quantities  of  the  different  poul- 
try foods  and  products  the  company  hand- 
les. Mr.  Croley  informed  the  writer  that 
on  a  recent  business  trip  to  Petaluma, 
he  booked  orders  for  no  less  than  25 
carloads  of  mixed  supplies  from  the  large 
dealers  of  Chickenopolis.  Although  a 
busy  man,  Mr.  Croley  or  one  of  the  staff 
will  always  find  time  to  show  a  visitor 
the  dilTerent  methods  by  which  the  vari- 
ous products  are  handled.  In  the  rear 
the  S.  P.  Co.  has  a  spur  track  right  into 
the  building  where  three  cars  were  being 
loaded  and  one  unloaded.  The  poultry 
shells  advertised  by  the  Croley  company 
in  this  issue  is  one  of  the  important 
articles  they  handle,  Mr.  Croley  remark- 
ing they  found  it  necessary  to  carry  a 
stock  of  from  500  to  600  tons  all  the  time, 
their  shipments  going  as  far  East  as 
Denver,  while  for  years  they  have  sup- 
I)lie  Oregon  and  Washington.  Anyone  in- 
terested in  poultry  should  write  for  the 
Croley  company's  price  list  and  samples. 
They  have  everything  for  everybody  in- 
terested in  poultry. 


THE  COSMOS 

There  is  no  flowering  annual  that  shows 
up  so  largely  in  so  short  a  time  and  with 
so  little  work  as  the  cosmos.  There  are 
two  types  of  this  flower,  the  early  flower- 
ing and  the  late  flowering.  The  former  is 
of  small  growth  and  blossoms  in  the 
sunimpitime:  the  latter,  with  proper 
treatment,  will  grow  to  five  and  six  feet 
in  height  with  wide-spreading  branches 
and  with  blossoms  from  thiee  to  five 
inches  across.  These  large  shrubs,  with 
their  fine  feathery  foliage  and  lovely 
blooms  ill  white,  pink  and  ciimson,  are 
wonders  of  grace  and  beauty,  while  as  a 
cut  flower  for  large  effects  there  is 
nothing  that  can  equal  them.  Their 
graceful  foliage  interspersed  with  just 
the  ri.gh)  amount  of  bright  blossoms  is 
one  of  Nature's  artistic  triumphs. 

The  seed  should  be  sown  in  a  mellow 
sheltei-ed  place  and  transplanted  when 
the  iilants  are  some  four  inches  high. 
The  mistake  is  pietty  sure  to  be  made  of 
setting  them  too  close  together,  which  will 
stunt  their  growth  and  give  smaller  blos- 
soms. The  plants  should  be  set  some  four 
feet  apart,  and  as  they  increase  in  size 
some  suijport  should  be  provided,  as  the 
heavy  foliage  causes  the  brittle  branches 
to  split  off  from  the  main  stalk.  The 
ground  should  be  rich  and  well  culti- 
vated and  i)Ienty  of  water  and  sunshine 
allowed.  If  there  is  a  lack  of  good  soil, 
water  or  cultivation,  even  the  giant  late- 
flowering  cosmos  will  become  but  a 
stunted  specimen  that  puts  oiil  abortive 
blooms  early  and  then  dies  away.  The 
person  who  really  loves  flowers,  loves  to 
care  for  them  and  feels  as  conscientious 
about  providing  them  with  iiroper  nour- 
ishment and  care  as  though  they  belonged 
to  the  animal  kingdom.  We  are  sure  our 
young  folks  will  not  neglect  their  little 
gardens  and  leave  their  jiretty  flowers  to 
starve  and  withei-  away. 

The  cosmos  seed  should  be  planted  in 
March,  but  it  is  not  too  late  yel  to  start 
them.  By  sending  10  cents  to  any  of  the 
seed  companies  advertising  in  the  RruAi. 
Pi!i;ss  a  jiackage  a  package  of  the  choice 
giant  varieties  may  be  obtained. 


Spending  money  for  things  you  don't 
need  is  what  i)a.vs  the  interest  on  the  poor 
house  bonds. 


THE  ROOS 
MAN-MADE 
LADIES' 
SHIRTS 

THE  hit  of  the  season  —  perfect 
grace  with  perfect  comfort — ex- 
quisitely fashioned  and  finished. 


has  French  rolling  cuffs  and  your 
choice  of  attached  or  detachable 
soft  French  collar. 


The  "KDOS"  Man-Made  Slilrts  for  l.,adies 
are  pBrfectly  tailor  d  in  the  exquisilely 
fashioned,  rerlned,  "UOOS"  styles,  prices 
are : 

$1.50,  $2.50,  $3,  $4.  $*.50 

At  *1. 50  in  madras  and  solsette,  self  blue, 
wh  te,  tan,  pongee  or  nest  stripes. 

At  S'2  00  in  nnesllK  mixtures— lai-s,  white, 
blue  and  dainty  st  Ipi  s. 

At  $!00  in  hnest  madras  and  silk  mix- 
tures—white, blue,  tan  and  striped 
designs. 

.Vt  $4.U0  in  flannel,  silk  and  linen  mix- 
tures and  iniporltd  madras,  the  tlan- 
nels  in  neat  stripes  and  the  silk  mix- 
tures in  stripes  and  self  colors 

A  SPECIAL 

In  Pure  White  Silk  and  also 
in  most  dainty  stripss — a  ladies 
shirt  you  would  ordinarily  pay 
$6.50  for- 


AT  $4.95 

IMPORTANT 


Samples  of  material  mailed  011  recpie.st. 
When  ordering,  state  whether  iiltac-lied 
or  detachable  collar  re<|ulred,  stud  Must 
and  Nc(-k-band  raeasurenients  to 

DEPARTMENT  R 
MAIL  ORDER  DtPARTMENT 


Market  and  Stockton 
San  Francisco 


Mrs.  Highujip — Your  husband  has 
changed  so  that  I  didn't  recognize  him. 

Mrs.  Blase — It  isn't  that.  I've  changed 
husbands. — Pudv. 


The  minute  you  begin  to  think  how  old 
you  are,  you  begin  to  look  a  little  bit 
older. 
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MR.  HAYGROWER 


More  for  the  money  than  any  tool  on  the  ranch. 
Will  furnish  the  Portable  Automatic  Derrick 

FREE 

for  one  season. 

Write  today  and  we  will  tell  vou  all  about  it. 


Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Co. 

DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 


HAY  PRESSES 

QLADIATOR.  THREE=QUARTER  BALE  PRESS 
STEEL  BEAUTY 
UNIVERSAL 
STEEL  KING 

A  COMPLETE  HAY  PRESS  CATALOGUE  ON  APPLICATION. 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SACRAMENTO  LOS  ANGELES 


Save  Money  By  Buying 
Ihis  Good 
Second-Hand  Pipe 

We  can  supply  you  with  any 
Ki/.e  and  qua,ntity  of  S  andard 
Pipe  or  C«s  na— all  new  threads 
and  l  ouplliiKS- all  stock  guar- 
anteed tirsi  class. 

If  thinkioK  of  buying  aDy  kind  of  pipe, 
ycor  best  intrmts  will  be  served  by  wriliDS 
for  prices  and  particolan. 

Pacilic  Pipe  Co..  Main  and  Houard  Sis..  San  Francisco 


f>ionee:r  ceimxrikugal  f»uivif»s 

Iiui)ri)vt'd  nia-.-liiner.v  and  nicthod.s  enable  us  to  sell 
you  this  pump  for  le.ss  than  you  can  buy  any  other 
make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competitors' 
wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  in  ciuality  and 
capacity  of  any.  Live  agents  wanted.  Write  for 
eiri  ular  and  prices. 

I'KRRI.KSS  IRON  W«mKS,  SacraiiK-iilo.  (  ill. 

.MeMti.m  lliiral  I'ri  ss. 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  improvements,  same 
being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  R-10,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


UOCH  PtTENT  WtTER  BALANCED  ITEIITICAL  mt 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

The  pump  can  be  seen  In  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 


KROGH  IVf  AIMUEACXURirVG  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


GIVE  THE 
POMONA  PATENT 
PRESSURE  GATE 
A  TRIAL. 

Mo  rnbber  or  wooden  faclns 
to  rot  or  nenr  out.  Abiio- 
lutely  watrr  tight  when 
cloned.  Looking  iiiechanlMin  in 
proteetcfl  aju^alnnt  ruMt  or  clog:- 
Kint;  with  nnnil  or  dirt.  Sim- 
ple In  conMtructlon.  t'brap  In 
price  iiiid  HN  durable  an  Holld 
Iron. 

THI-:  I,OCKI.\U  DEVICE 
In  the  Hlinplext  made,  merely 
a  taperliiK  screw  with  npllt 
taperinu  nut  Mocket.  It  lockn 
the  co\  IT  In  any  dcMired  poHl- 
tlon  or  l«ickN  the  faeeit,  mak- 
ing an  AilSOM  TKI.Y  WATER 

'ri(;HT  .HUNT. 

TWO  FOOT  II  AN  OLE  Kl'R- 
>  I  .s  H  K  II  WITH  EVERY 
PRESSl  RE  GATE  FREE. 

.\l,SO  .\  Fl  1,1.  I,I\E  Oh- 
Clltt'l  I.AR  VAI.\  ES  FOR  OR- 
CIIAHn  AMI  AM'AI.FA  IR- 
RK;  \T10\  CARRIED  I  N 
.STOCK. 

Write  for  denerlplive  circu- 
lar ami  price  lint. 


POMONA  MFG.  CO. 

POMONA.  CAL. 


WESTERN  PIPE  AND  STEEL  CO. 


FOR  TOWN  WATER  WORKS 


HYDRHUIIC,  IRRIGATION  AND  POWER  PLANTS.  WELL  PIPE.  ETC.    ALL  SIZES. 

OFFICE.        MARKET  sr.  WORKS  AT  RICHMOND,  CKL. 

Water  and  ( III  Tanks— all  sizes.  sheet  .Metal  W  ork  of  .\ll  Description. 


MT.  DIABLO  CEMENT 

best  for  foundations,  dairy  floors,  fruit  dryer  floors,  etc.,  etc. 

SANTA  CRUZ  LIME 


best  for  bricklaying:  and  plastering. 


MT.  DIABLO  O  LIME 


best  for  spraying:  and  whitewashing:. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  AND  PRICES  ON  ALL  BUILDING  MATERIAL. 

HENRY  COWELL  LIME  &  CEMENT  COMPANY 

9  MAIN  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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cjirlici-  <l;itc 


Agricultural  Tractors  in  California. 

If  wo  mistake  not,  (California  has  led  the  world 
ill  some  forms  of  field  work  hy  movinf:-  motors. 
Till'  hroadcastinfi'  of  srain  by  a  scatteriiii;'  device 
fitted  to  the  axh'  of  a  was'on  was.  if  we  remem- 
ber correctly,  a  Crdifornifi  invention;  ceft;iinly  it 
was  nsed  in  onr  i;rain  fields  at  ,i 
and  to  a  vsistly  ;>i-eat(^r  extent 
than  elsewhere,  in  the  cntt'iit; 
of  hay  and  urain  we  borioweii 
service,  of  conrse,  from  fhe  de- 
velo])nient  of  mowei's  and  r'eajieis 
by  inventoi's  and  mannfaetnrei-s 
in  the  Kastei-n  States,  bnf  in  the 
use  of  lieaders  we  went  farthei' 
than  any  otiier  State  and  country, 
in  si/e  of  teams  and  lireadth  ol' 
cut,  and  in  due  time  California 
inventors  perfec^ted  that  wonder- 
ful cheapener  of  <>'rain  jiatherin^ 
and  sacking',  the  comliined  liar- 
vester.  It  was  this  achieveuienl 
wiiicli  enabled  our  State  to  con- 
tinue in  ^rain  production  with 
some  i)rofit  in  tlie  face  of  rechiced 
yield,  h)wer  pi'ices  and  hii^h 
wajics.  These  harvesters  were 
o])erated  at  first  by  a  score  and 
more  of  lu)rses  oi'  mules;  more 
recently  traction  engines  liav<' 
larficly  displaced  draft  ani- 
mals. More  recently,  too.  these 
jjowerful  motoi's  have  <i()ne 
from  California  to  nutny  other 
large-farmins'  countries  of  the 
earth  and  have  demonstrated 
the  hiji'h  standing  of  the  State 
in  this  s>reaf  line  of  af-ricul- 
tural  invention  and  mamifac- 
t  ui-e. 

We  are  disposed   to  insist 
upon  California  honors  in  tliis 
line    because    our  machinists 
proceeded  resolutely  at  a  time 
when  such  tractors  were  not 
so  popidar  as  they  are  now. 
and   they   assisted  materiall.\ 
in  demonstratiuii'  the  superior 
desirability  of  the  direct  work 
as-you-go  tractor  in  field  plow 
ing-  and  harrowing,  over  flu 
cable   systems   of  headlands, 
anchors,  etc.,  which  is  com- 
monly spoken  of  as  the  English  fyjie.    It  was.  in 
fact,  probably  due  to  the  objections  to  this  type 
of  heavy,  slow  and  inflexible  affairs,  as  they  ap- 
peared when  the  first  English  steam  plows  were 
introduced  in  this  State  more  than  a  third  of  a 
century  ago.  which  awakened  California  invent- 
ors to  the  opportunity  for  better  ad.justment  of 
weight  to  required  strength  and  of  both  to  higher 
speed  and  wider  adaptability.   However  that  may 
be,  English  steam  i)lowing  plants  lay  rusting  in 


and  soon  afterward  large  areas  of  grain  w(U'e 
being  both  put  in  and  taken  off  by  the  same  en- 
gines operating  either  cultivating  or  harvesting 
machinery  as  the  season  required.  If  is  interest- 
ing also  to  note  that  while  this  was  being  done 
another  importation  of  English  outfits  was  made 
by  the  beef  growers  because  this  f.\pe  was  con- 
eei\'ed    to   be    better    for   the    licaN'y,    dee])  work 


The  Best  Tractor  Showing  Capacity  in  Field  Plowing. 


The  lies!  Gas  Tractor  in  Use  in  Orchard  Plowing. 

which  tiie\  contemplated,  and  we  understand  that 
fhe  importers  have  used  it  largely  and  with  satis- 
faction. There  is,  of  course,  no  reason  wli.y  this 
heavier  work  should  not  also  be  done  by  the  local 
type  of  tractor,  and,  if  we  mistake  not,  it  has 
been  done,  not  only  for  beet  planting,  but  in 
preparation  of  lands  for  trees  and  vines  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  State.  It  wmdd  be  an  excellent 
and  profitable  task  for  some  one  with  a  taste  for 
mechanics  and  history  to  undertake  to  trace  in 


detail  the  develo])ineiit  of  agricultural  tractors  in 
this  State  and  to  award  tliscriminatiiig  honors  to 
those  who  have  partiei|)af ed  therein.  We  can 
only  si\y  that  the  starting  point  seems  to  be  in 
1H71  when  the  first  traction  entwine,  known  as 
"Thomi)son"s  [{oad  Steamer.'"  was  brought  into 
the  State  over  the  newly  o()eiied  <»verlan(l,  from 
some  point  not  stilted,  to  Oakland  and  then  taken 
to  Stocklou  for  trial.  This  is  described  in  the 
Pacii'm  Ri  ii.M,  I'ltioss  of  .January 
1').  ISTl.  as  the  "first  steam  en- 
gine of  this  kind  to  arrive  on  this 
coast,  and  what  k'iiid  it  was  and 
what  it  was  for  is  shown  in  the 
issue  of  our  .journal  for  February 
IS.  1S71,  which  records  that  "a 
public  trial  was  given  this  trac- 
tion engine  at  the  agricultural 
grounds  with  a  gang  of  five  plows 
attached.  The  plows  were  set 
4'/-:  inclies  deej)  in  hard  packed 
adobe.  The  engine  moved  one 
mile  in  less  than  half  an  hour, 
and  the  i)lowing  was  pronounced 
exceiient.  It  was  estimated  that 
eight  horses  would  have  been  re- 
(piired  to  accomplish  the  result." 
In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year 
if  was  ])ut  into  wider  use  at  Stoek- 
fon,  ])lowing  2.")  acresf  a  day  with 
two  gangs  of  foul'  plows  each. 
It  Avould  be  very  interesting 
now  to  know  whence  this  ma- 
chine came  and  what  l)ecame 
of  it  and  its  relation,  if  any, 
to  California  inventions  which 
I'ollowed  it.  Possibly  some 
reader  of  ours  in  fhe  Stockton 
district  can  recall  this  ina- 
cliine.  its  performances  and  its 
subsiMpicut  history. 

Of  course   one   who  traces 
the  history  of  local  invention 
in   the   line  of  steam  motors 
will  come  upcui  the  exceeding- 
ly   interest  iiig  straw-burning 
threshing    engine    which  aji- 
peared    in    the   se\-enlii's  and 
sei'ved  sneli  an  excellent  pur- 
pose \\  hen  I  he  only  ot  her  fuel 
was  high  priced  coal  or  wood. 
The    straw-burner    se<unc(|  a 
w  o  11  d  e  r  f  u  I     advantage  in 
Ihresliing  what  the  header  had 
gathered,  and  the  two  lived 
together  and  largely  died  together  as  the  com- 
bined harvester  |)assed  over  them.    Thus  the  local 
historian  whose  efi^'ort  we  have  invoked  will  be 
able  to  trace  progress  in  an  evolutionaiw  way; 
primal  forms  [)assing  into  secondary,  tertiary  and 
beyond,  as  conditions  here  demanded  change.  The 
course  of  trade  will  "also  demonstrate  to  him  that 
as  California  inventors  have  risen  to  changing 
needs  their  achievements  have  attracted  wider 
[Continued  on  Page  .1.14.) 
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California  Weather  Record. 


'J'he  following  rainfall  and  teiiii)erature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  I'AC'iKic  Ri;ral  I'kk.ss  by  Ihe  I'nited  States 
I>epartment  of  Agriculture.  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Krancisco,  for  tlie  week  ending  at  5  p.  m.,  Apr.  25,  1911 : 

I  Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Stations. 


Rainfall  Data. 


I'ast 

Seasonal  ;  Normal 

Maxi-i  Mini- 

Week. 

to  Date. 

to  Date. 

mum. 

mum 

Eureka  

00 

2«.:J9 

41.90 

64 

38 

Red  RlufI  

00 

•28.39 

22.99 

86 

46 

Sacramento  

00 

21.80 

18.76 

76 

46 

San  Francisco .. 

(HI 

2-^).17 

21.12 

72 

46 

San  .lose  

00 

22.40 

12.i;{ 

72 

40 

Fresno  

00 

11.8;! 

8.74 

84 

44 

Independence... 

11(1 

7.41 

8..")it 

78 

:52 

San  liUisObisiM) 

(Kl 

84. 2(; 

19.1-5 

72 

46 

Los  Angeles  

(10 

16.0S 

14.98 

66 

-jO 

San  Diego  

00 

11.78 

9.4(i 

64 

-52 

The  Week. 


Wliili'  \\  r  \vri-f  imliiijjiiifi  ourselves  i;ist  wci-k 
ill  so  inmiy  words  ajLjaiiisI  "  iiockcf -iuiiKlki'rcliicl' 
farming'''"  a  la  Cristadoro.  wr.  of  course,  had  iiotli- 
iiif,^  ill  iniiid  against  rational  sididivisioii  of  land 
of  fi'ood  ((iiality  anioiii;'  those  who  know  iiow  to 
use  it  or  iiave  the  spii'it  and  industr\'  to  learn. 
The  man  with  the  hoe  as  dei>ieled  hy  .Millet  may 
make  a  liviiij,'  to  satisfy  a  Kreneli  iieasant.  liut 
the  man  with  a  hoe,  froiii  an  .\inerieaii  point  of 
view,  miisl  not  lean  upon  the  hoe  nor  <^;ize  u[ion 
the  {ground,  Imt  niiisl  manifest  aieiliiess  and  have 
an  iii)\vai'd  and  oiiwai'd  j^lanee.  and  he  ready  to 
throw  down  the  hoe  and  .jump  to  the  j)latform  of 
a  li-aetor  as  o|)poi'tuiiily  may  utfer.  It  was  such 
a  tlutiijiht  of  Ihe  "man  of  the  hour'"  for  ('aliforiiia 
agrieiilture  which  led  us  last  week  to  nrue  objec- 
tions to  .Mr.  ( 'rist adnro 's  Ihes's.  We  were  also 
h'd  to  the  altitude  in  order  that  some  of  the 
thousands  who  are  now  coiuinu  to  ('alifoi'iiia  to 
take  possession  of  the  i^ood  land  which  is  to  lu^ 
had  in  subdivisions  may  have  the  hint  that  they 
should  ^-et  enoni-h  land  to  yive  them  some  chance 
for  enterprise,  and  for  tlii'  e.\ereise  of  their  aj^ri- 
ciiltural  spirit  and  iinderstandini;.  We  are  meet- 
iiit;  such  peo|)le  ever\  day.  and  are  tjlad  to  deelai-e 
that  the_\-  are  not  eominy  to  do  California  farm- 
iiii:  <in  the  basis  of  a  ho(!  and  an  acre  of  ground  - 
except  those,  of  course,  who  come  for  the  deliylits 
of  ( 'alifornia  sidmrban  residence,  to  iid  joy  from 
dilettante  farminy.  and  their  income  from  other 
uiidertakiiif^s  t»r  investments,  and  not  fi-om  their 
iioes.  The  n^port  is  that  duriiii-  the  period  of 
reduced  raihvas'  rates  for  one-wa\  travel  this 
spriiij.',  «").()()()  persons  traveled  from  the  Kast. 
N'orth,  and  South  to  the  western  ccIkc  of  tiie  con- 
tinent— a  inmdier  which  exceeds  by  fully  l."),0()0 
the  total  of  last  spiiifi.  when  colonist  rates  were 
offered  thronjiliout  a  lon<ier  period.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  fully  50.000  of  all  those  wlio  traveled 
on  colonist  ticki'ts  this  sprinjr  went  to  California 
and  extreme  Western  States  other  than  tiiose 
(dassified  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  frroiij).  These 
were  not  "pocket-handkerchief  farineis. "  These 
were  men  who  demand  land  enoui^h  to  swinji  a 
calf  by  the  tail  if  the  <;loi-ious  climate  impels 
them  to  siK^h  friskiuess;  or  to  break  a  colt  with- 
(Uit  falliiifi'  off  their  own  land:  or  to  keep  a  hun- 
dred hofrs  withoid  haviiiu  their  squealing  d'seoii- 
cert  the  parlor  liramophone.  oi-  to  have  a  di-cent 


ride  on  a  ^anji-plow  without  i,'ee-hawinti  every 
five  iinniites  at  the  turniniis.  It  was  the  jflory  of 
the  old  regime  that  a  man  could  lijiht  his  pipe 
and  start  his  ridiiij-  ])li)W  out  oxer  the  landscape 
al'liT  breakfast  and  fjet  back  in  time  for  lunch. 
It  was  a  bad  old  way,  (d'  eoiu'se,  luit  there  was 
a  [lietiirescpu'  yreatness  in  it  which  cannot  uo  all 
at  once  out  (d'  California  farmiiii;. 


I»ut  if  these  old-time  joy-rides  ol'  the  [lioneer 
plowman  Ikim'  to  be  liiveii  there  is  iiothiiiir 
in  the  line  id'  i-ational  airricultui'al  development 
to  prevent  a  man  from  keejiiiiy  a  i^ood  bit  of 
land  for  some  respectable  farmiii'',  or  from  biiy- 
\n>i  it,  for  that  matt<'r.  Is  it  not  better  that  our 
old  ( 'aliforniaiis  should  stay  with  Ihe  land  and 
learn  how  to  use  it  better,  than  to  sell  out  to 
enterprisiii'r  subdividei's  and  try  to  restore  the 
old  rejfime  on  some  bloomiufr  desert  ?  account 
comes  from  Colusa  county  that  three  once  well- 
to-do  residents  of  Arbuckle  have  returned  from 
tludr  Mexfean  "plantations"  with  the  story  that 
thousands  of  acres  upon  which  ;i  iriia  monster 
could  Inirdly  find  a  livini;  have  been  sold  to  the 
uususiiectiiifi-  of  Colusa  and  other  northern  Cali- 
fornia counties  and  to  scoi'es  (d'  Kastern  farmei's 
who  iii\ested  their  all  in  the  .Mexican  jtroperty. 
Se\eral  nei^hliors  in  Colusa  county  have  had  the 
same  misfortune.  They  say  that  the  lands  looked 
well  enou>,di.  but  the  rej^reseutat ion  that  water 
could  be  found  at  from  2")  to  50  feet  was  untrue, 
and  at  least  200  persons  have  i^one  to  the  land, 
found  that  no  white  man  can  live  upon  it.  and 
(deared  out,  losint?  their  investments  and  havinjr 
just  enough  money  hd't  to  i^ct  home  and  start  life 
over  aijain.  We  hope  this  will  be  an  effective 
warniiijj:  to  Californians  not  to  sell  trood  land  and 
blow  the  proceeds  into  distant  schemes.  If  one 
has  too  much  land  to  work  by  a  better  system 
and  needs  capital  to  ji'et  into  a  better  system,  let 
him  sell  part  of  his  land  and  improve  the  balaiiee. 
This  will  fjive  him  profjressive  ueitrhbors  and  an 
inspiration  to  a  better  rural  life  jierhaps.  It  will 
also  <iive  him  a  chance  to  make  money  etiouyh  to 
live  a  bettei'  life  with — moi'e  mone\  from  fewer 
acres,  if  he  knows  how  to  do  it.  This  will  be 
better  for  the  family  aiul  i)etter  for  the  State, 
and  vastly  safi'r  than  to  sell  out  be<'ause  of  dis- 
liki-  for  better  thinys — hopinjj'  to  revive  the  old 
slack  eoiulitions  by  recourse  to  exjiatriatiou,  btd 
returiiiiii.'  iilucked  of  accumulations  and  reduced 
to  .service  in  a  fjood  laiul  where  a  different  course 
miffht  have  <riven  leadershi))  and  prosjierity.  We 
desire  to  emphasize  this  i)oint.  for  it  is  so  easy, 
if  a  man  has  the  jii-opei-  sense  and  spirit,  to  build 
bettei-  farminu'  upon  a  foundation  id'  local  expe- 
rience than  to  try  to  enter  better  farminu  from 
other  occujiations.  But,  of  eourse,  if  our  born 
fariiii'is  will  not  seize  their  chances  and  desire 
to  stand  aside,  we  shall  have  to  work  for  and 
with  the  new,  and  drop  a  tcai'  foi'  those  who  do 
not  know  Liood  thiuLis  \vhen  the\-  si'e  them. 


l)Ut  we  cannot  forj;et  that  the  ayrieulliire  of 
the  world  is  •ioinir  two  ways  towai'd  proLrress.  If 
one  is  the  handkerchief  the  other  is  the  blanket, 
and  those  who  remember  only  the  former  way 
keep  their  features  l)riirht  l)iit  have  a  chill  in  theii' 
extremities.  Thei-e  are  many  wise  men  who  claim 
that  farming:  jiroj^ress  will  really  come  from  larjie 
areas,  larye  ideas,  lai'ye  processes,  and  appliances 

like  the  tractors,  for  instance,  which  are  dis- 
ciissi'tl  upon  other  pawn's  of  this  issue.  There  is 
ei^rtainly  a  movement  in  the  world  toward  j:reat- 
ness  in  farming  as  well  as  toward  littleiu'ss.  In 
older  States,  small  farms  whicli  have  bred  starva- 
t'on  by  exhaustion  and  expensive  hand  labor  ai'c 
bi'iuu;  condiined  into  large  farms  which  favor 
econiuiiies  in  iiroduction  by  increaseil  efficiency. 
Ill  ( '.-diforiiiM  We  are  moving  in  the  othei-  ilirec- 


j  tion — from  the  large  toward  the  small — and  it 
j  will  be  fortunate  if  we  stop  at  the  rational  in 
j  area,  instead  of  coming  back  to  it  by  reaction 
!  and  hardship  to  disappointed  |)eoj)ie  who  have 
j  been  jiersuaded  that  there  is  sume  particular  vir- 
!  tiie  in  small  farming  because  it  is  small.    It  is 
j  interesting  that  this  issue  is  now  rife  in  p]nglanil 
and  they  are  trying  to  .settle  it  by  their  usual 
ponderous  machinery  of  a  Parliamentary  investi- 
gation.   The  London  Standard  recently  called  at- 
tention "to  the  fact  that  while  ti.fiOO  new  holdings 
have  been  taken  up  recently,  curiously  enough  an 
area  greater  in  extent  than  all  that  of  the  new 
small  holdings  has  been  aggregated  into  larger 
holdings,    and    one    I'arliamentary    jiaper  alone 
chronicles  a  decrease  of  11,000  in  the  returns  of 
small  holders.    Even  if  in  this  number  the  new- 
holders  are  not  taken  into  consideration,  the  fig- 
ures still  show  a  net  decrease  of  4,400  small  hold- 
ings; and  if  this  really  represents  the  actual  state 
of  things  it  is  a  curious  commentary  on  the  at- 
tempt to  set  back  the  clock,  which  has  been  the 
aim  of  recent  legislation."    That  is.  we  take  it. 
Kngland  has  been  trying  to  promote  small  farm- 
ing by  favoring  laws,  and  in  .spite  of  the  laws 
farms  are  increasing  in  area.    Evidently  there  is 
a  higher  law  at  work,  and  we  suspect  it  is  one 
of  the  science  of  economics. 


I>ut  they  really  seem  to  have  had  a  "pocket- 
handkerchief  farming"  propaganda  in  Kngland, 
and  the  result  seems  to  have  been  just  the  reverse 
of  that  aimed  at.  As  we  go  along  reading  the 
London  Farm  and  Home  on  the  same  subject,  we 
find  that  California  is  apparently  sharing  in  a 
world  movement.  The  followiiii;  is  the  Hii".,disli 
of  it  : 

Everybody  who  has  been  brought  in  contact 
with  agricidtural  journalism  is  aware  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  very  keen  desiri-  felt  by  towns- 
people tu  get  on  the  land,  and  that  this  desin;  is 
in  by  far  the  majority  of  cases  accompanied  by 
an  absolute  lack  of  knowledLre  of  the  existing  con- 
ditions. Townspeo|)le  generally  see  the  country 
during  their  briid"  summer  holiday,  and  are 
charmed  with  the  beauty  and  apparent  comfort 
and  pleasantness  of  the  work,  and  having  the  idea, 
which  seems  to  be  very  widely  held,  that  agri- 
culture recpiires  very  iMtle  in  the  way  of  special 
knowledge  and  training,  they  are  ])ossessed  with 
a  belief  that  their  condition,  if  they  take  small 
holdings,  will  be  far  preferable  to  that  in  which 
they  live  in  towns.  While  it  must  be  admitted 
that  a  large  number  of  the  new  small  holders  are 
|)eoj)le  who  have  some  acipiaintanee  with  the  land, 
the  townspeople  described  constitute  a  very  large 
proportion  of  the  aj)]>licants  for  small  holdings, 
of  whom  we  have  heard  so  much  iliiriug  the  last 
year  or  two.  The  statement  of  the  Standard  that 
the  stream  of  agricultural  tendency  is  against 
small  hoklings  affords  a  testimony,  we  fear,  to 
the  truth  of  the  contention  that  the  endeavour  to 
foster  artificially  such  changes  in  oui-  farming  con- 
ditions as  would  be  brought  about  by  the  whole- 
sale ereat'on  of  small  holdings  is  destined  to  fail. 

This  looks  as  thoutjh  the  "average  mitldle-aired 
cit.\  man  with  a  hoe  and  an  acre"  would  not  stand 
his  gi'ound.  The  question  then  arises.  Is  it  wise 
to  do  anything  to  promote  human  disappointment 
and  discontent '!  We  ]iut  our  handkei-chief  to 
its  normal  uses  as  we  [)onder  this  sad.  sad  ques- 
tion. 


Hut  we  must  have  some  relief  from  this  depres- 
sion. If  we  remember  correctly,  the  expression 
"full  as  a  goat"  indicates  a  ccmdition  of  bibulous 
|ileiiitude.  But  were  there  ever  p;oats  as  full  as 
these  goats?  The  story  is  that  one  day  last  week 
a  squad  of  New  York  jiolicemen  was  out  searcii- 
ing  for  fi  billion  tlisease  germs  lost  from  the  re- 
.search  laboratory  of  the  Willard  Parker  hospital. 
The  germs  had  been  injected  in  the  course  of 
an  exjierimeiit  into  the  bodies  of  four  goats,  which 
were  then  tied  up  to  lirowse  in  the  back  y.ird  of 
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the  laboratory.  An  hour  or  two  later  the  goats 
disappeared.  One  of  the  goats,  according  to  the 
police  statement,  was  loaded  with  smallpox  germs, 
another  with  diphtheria,  a  third  with  scarlet 
fever,  while  the  fourth  was  loaded  with  whooping 
cough.  The  whole  medical  faculty  was  paralyzed 
h'st  some  one  should  milk  one  of  those  goats. 

But  talking  of  animals,  four  germy  goats  are 
a  small  sensation  compared  with  what  Los  Angeles 
is  planning.  They  propose  to  have  one  of  the 
most  natural  and  novel  geological  gardens  in  the 
world.  It  will  be  in  the  heart  of  the  3000-acre 
Oriffith  Park,  and  there  the  big-game  animals 
from  every  part  of  the  globe  will  roam  in  a  wild 
state,  hemmed  in  by  unscalable  precipices  and 
pictiiresque  crags,  with  forests,  caves,  streams, 
and  a  virtual  wilderness  of  vegetation  to  sustain 
them.  The  l)easts  will  be  confined  to  a  heavily 
wooded  tract  of  a])out  500  acres,  with  precipies 
entirely  encircling  it,  and  spectators  will  look 
tlown  from  the  hills  and  see  elephants,  elk,  deer, 
camels,  zebras,  giraffes,  and  bear  grazing  below. 
A  herd  of  elk  and  hundreds  of  wildcats,  foxes, 
coyotes,  and  a  number  of  deer  are  already  there. 
Several  bear  also  make  their  homes  in  the  caverns 
at  the  base  of  the  cliffs.  All  this  will  b.e  great  to 
see,  but  for  the  life  of  us  we  cannot  understand 
Avliat  is  to  prevent  the  greatest  fights  the  world 
lias  seen  since  the  colosseum  was  turned  into  a 
nickelodeon.  It  used  to  be  considered  l)rutal  to 
turn  wild  animals  into  a  c1os(h1  ai'ca  to  see  what 
they  would  do.  The  wicked  San  Francisco  might 
be  suspected  of  liking  such  a  show — but  Los  An- 
geles ! 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Thrips  on  Various  Plants. 

To  the  Editor:  How  long  do  the  thrijjs  last  in 
tile  spring?  Do  they  ever  attack  melons  and  can- 
teloupes;  that  is,  do  they  work  on  the  blossoms? 
Tliey  are  on  practically  everything  else  this  spring 
and  I  wondered  if  there  was  any  danger  of  their 
working  on  the  melons  wh(>n  they  came  along, 
llow  long  do  they  work  on  the  new  growth  of 
tile  trees,  and  do  they  do  serious  damage  to  the 
trees  themselves?  They  have  practically  blasted 
all  the  blackberry  blos.soms.  Will  the  blackber- 
ries throw  out  another  crop  of  blossoms  this  sum- 
mer or  would  you  advise  mowing  the  old  growth 
off  close  to  the  crown  ? — E.  H.,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

You  are  likely  to  find  thrips  wherever  you  can 
find  blossoms  of  any  kind.  We  have  shaken  them 
out  of  nearly  every  fiower  we  have  tried  in  our 
garden  from  the  early  spring  blossoms  to  the  with- 
ering chrysanthemums  in  the  late  autumn.  There 
are,  of  course,  several  kinds  of  ihrips  besides  the 
two  which  are  now  caught  doing  so  much  damage 
to  our  deciduous  and  citrus  fruit  trees,  as  stated 
on  page  293  of  our  issue  of  April  15.  The  thrips 
on  deciduous  fruit  trees  are  out  of  business  except 
in  the  spring;  the  thrips  on  the  orange  works  at 
intervals  all  summer,  and  has  to  be  watched  for 
and  sprayed  whenever  found  aliundant.  Neither 
of  these  may  strike  your  caiiteloupes,  although 
the  orange  thrips  may,  if  you  have  that  one,  for 
it  takes  almost  every  green  thing  in  sight.  But 
there  are  plenty  of  others,  therefore  you  should 
watch  for  them.  As  for  the  berries,  there  may  be 
a  later  break  of  laterals  from  the  old  wood  lower 
down,  and  if  so  these  are  likely  1o  hear  fruit.  If 
tlie  upi)er  parts  of  such  canes  have  larg(>ly  broken 
buds  and  lost  fniit,  they  may  be  topped  to  induce 
the  start  of  lower  laterals. 

Cutting  Back  Frosted  Vine  Canes. 

To  the  Editor:  All  through  this  district  the 
vines  have  been  badl\-  injured  by  the  late  frosts, 
especially  the  young  vines  which  were  out  the 
most.    Is  there  anything  to  be  done  with  the  in- 


.iured  shoots  now  on  the  vines  so  as  to  help  the 
prospects  of  a  crop?  On  the  vines  about  seven 
years  old  the  buds  were  out  about  i/o  inch,  and 
were  frozen  brown  and  crisp.  Will  they  come  out 
and  bear  first  crop,  or  go  to  second  crop? — En- 
rpiirer,  Morgan  Hill. 

If  shoots  are  only  lightly  frosted  they  should 
be  cut  off  at  once  as  low  as  you  can  detect  injury. 
This  may  save  the  lower  parts  of  the  shoot,  from 
which  a  later  growth  can  be  made.  Frosted  parts 
ferment  and  carry  destruction  downward,  and 
therefore  should  be  disposed  of  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. Nothing  can  be  expected  from  such  buds  as 
yon  describe.  Later  growth  must  come  from  new 
buds.  The  product  of  such  buds  will  depend  upon 
how  far  the  injury  has  gone,  and  cannot  be  very 
definitely  predicted.  So  far  as  fruit  comes  upon 
the  first  effective  cane  growth,  it  will  be  first  crop, 
even  though  belated.  Second  crop  comes  on  lat- 
erals from  the  first  growth  of  canes.  Where  vines 
have  run  out  considerably  and  badly  frosted,  the 
best  practice  usually  is  to  strip  off  the  frozen 
shoots  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the  dormant  buds  at  the 
base,  which  often  give  sterile  shoots.  A  new  break 
of  canes  from  other  buds  is  generally  more  pro- 
ductive. One  may,  however,  expect  some  irregu- 
larity in  the  behavior  of  the  later  cane  growth 
l)eeause  of  various  conditions  following  the  frost 
injury. 

Arsenic  and  Alfalfa  for  Morning  Glory. 

To  the  J]ditor :  Will  you  kindly  advise  me  if, 
after  an  application  of  the  lye  and  arsenic  solu- 
tion, the  ground  can  after  a  time  be  used  for 
crops,  and  if  so,  how  long?  I  have  wild  morning 
glory  in  my  alfalfa,  scattered  here  and  there.  Will 
alfalfa  kill  out  the  morning  glory  or  hold  it  in 
check,  or  will  the  morning  glory  kill  out  the  al- 
falfa?— Farmer,  Santa  Rosa. 

Arsenic  is  one  of  the  most  destructive  sub- 
stances to  plant  growth  and  one  likely  to  endure 
longest  in  the  soil.  The  measure  of  its  destruc- 
tiveness,  of  course,  will  depend  directly  upon  the 
amount  which  is  applied  and  the  mass  of  the  soil 
throvigh  which  it  can  be  distributed  by  cultivation 
and  moisture  movement.  We  would  not  think  of 
using  arsenic  for  the  destruction  of  weeds  in  any 
place  except  on  roads  and  walks  where  permanent 
freedom  from  vegetation  is  desired. 

Alfalfa  will  probably  come  nearer  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  morning  glory  than  any  other  plant  with 
which  it  can  be  associated.  If  will  keep  it  down 
so  that  its  presence  will  be  practically  negligible 
if  the  land  is  iiermanentfy  occupied  with  a  good 
stand  of  alfalfa.  If,  however,  lack  of  moisture 
or  some  other  unfavorable  condition  should  cause 
the  alfalfa  to  decline,  the  morning  glory  will  re- 
assert itself  and  it  will  patiently  watch  for  such 
an  opportunity. 

Irrigating  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  making  parallel  ridges 
for  alfalfa,  sending  a  full  head  of  water  down  to 
the  end  of  the  field  between  each  ridge.  Sliould 
I  calculate  the  lands  to  be  mowed  one  at  a  time 
in  even  swaths,  the  mower  being  5-foot  cut,  would 
you  count  on  cutting  a  41/2  or  5-fo()t  swath?  This 
soil  is  sandy,  water  i)ercolating  rapidly.  The  fall 
is  8  feet  to  the  mile.  How  wide,  then,  would  you 
advise  making  the  ridges  to  suit  the  mower,  and 
to  fiood  economically,  using  from  2  to  4  cubic  feet 
per  second?  The  length  of  the  lands  is  across 
40  acres. — Farmer.  Wasco. 

The  growing  of  alfalfa  in  long  parallel  checks, 
to  he  fiooded  between  the  levees,  is  the  way  in 
which  much  alfalfa  is  being  put  in  at  the  present 
time  where  the  land  has  such  a  slope  as  you  indi- 
cate. It  is  calculated,  however,  to  seed  the  levees 
as  well  as  the  check  bottoms,  and  to  run  the  mow- 
ers across  the  levees,  thus  leaving  no  waste  land 
and  mowing  across  the  whole  field.  For  that  pur- 
pose these  levees  are  made  low,  not  over  a  foot  in 
height,  calculating  that  they  will  settle  to  about 


six  or  eight  inches,  which  is  sufficient  to  hold  the 
water  and  direct  its  flow  gently  down  the  slope. 
There  is,  however,  a  limit  to  the  distance  over 
which  water  can  be  evenly  distributed  in  this  way, 
the  difference  being  dependent  upon  the  character 
of  the  soil,  slope,  etc.  A  length  of  nine  hundred 
feet  is  sometimes  found  too  great  for  an  even 
distribution,  and,  for  this  reason,  supply  ditches 
at  shorter  intervals  are  introduced.  You  will  have 
to  look  into  this  matter  by  the  experience  of  peo- 
ple running  water  on  soil  similar  to  yours  in  your 
locality. 

Storage  of  Seed  Potatoes. 

To  the  Editor:  We  need  potatoes  for  late  plant- 
ing and  have  found  a  good  lot  which  is  being  held 
in  cold  storage  at  temperatures  from  34°  to  36°  F. 
They  have  not  been  there  long,  however.  Will 
you  kindly  advise  us  if  you  think  that  would  hurt 
them  for  seed,  and  also  how  long  they  could  be 
safely  left  there  now  before  planting.  We  cannot 
get  our  land  ready  before  the  15th  of  ]\Iay.  Do 
you  think  it  would  be  safe  for  us  to  buy  this  lot 
and  let  them  remain  where  they  are  for  three  or 
four  weeks  more? — Planter,  Stockton. 

We  apjirehend  that  jiotatoes  would  not  he  in-  . 
jured  in  storage,  providhig  the  tem))erature  is 
not  allowed  to  go  below  the  freezing  point.  They 
should  not,  however,  be  alloAved  to  reiiuiui  longer 
in  storage,  but  should  be  exposed  to  the  sun  for 
the  development  of  the  eyes,  even  to  the  sprout- 
ing point  being  desirable  before  planting.  The 
greening  of  the  potato  by  the  sun  is  no  disadvan- 
tage. We  would  not  think  of  planting  potatoes 
directly  from  storage,  because,  owing  to  the  lack 
of  develoi)ment  in  the  e.yes,  decay  might  get  the 
start  of  germination. 


Branch  Failvire  in  Hungarian  Prune. 

To  the  Editor:  Last  fall  my  young  four-year- 
old  "Hungarian  Prune"  tree  shed  only  the  leaves 
on  only  one  half  side ;  the  remaining  leaves  on  the 
other  half  side  did  not  fall  off'  till  almost  spring- 
time. Now  this  side  is  not  leafing  out  at  all,  while 
the  other  half  side  is  full  of  healthy  leaves ;  still 
the  whole  tree  looks  healthy.  I  noticed  when  I 
pruned  it  that  that  side  which  the  leaves  clung 
to  so  late,  appeared  to  look  a  trifle  brown  in  the 
center  of  the  wood,  similar  to  the  lead  in  a  lead- 
pencil,  only  brown.  Do  you  think  the  tree  will 
die,  or  is  there  a  remedy? — Suburban,  Oakhind. 

You  will  have  to  keep  watch  of  your  tree  to 
see  what  happens.  The  branches  which  are  not 
starting  may  start  growth  later,  or  may  die  back. 
Reduce  them  in  length  somewhat,  and  allow  them 
to  remain  in  place  as  soon  as  the  inner  bark  shows 
good  color.  If  they  fail  later,  these  limbs  should 
be  removed.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  balance  of 
the  tree  will  die,  and  you  will  have  to  do  the 
best  you  can  to  restore  the  shape  from  those 
pai'ts  which  remniri  in  active  growth. 

Cow  Stable  Drainage  for  Fruit. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  been  told  that  the  drain- 
ings  from  a  cow  barn  make  an  excellent  fertilizer 
for  orange  and  lemon  trees,  in  fact  anywhere  on 
plants  where  manure  is  considered  beneficial.  Do 
you  know  this  to  be  true?  If  so.  ought  it  to  be 
diluted  with  water?  Is  it  better  than  the  cow 
manure ? — Grower,  ]\laxwell. 

The  drainage  from  a  cow  barn  is  e.xcellent  for 
fertilizing  almost  any  crop  unless  it  is  used  in  too 
large  quantity.  If  it  should  be  combined  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  water  used  for  cleaning 
out  the  stable,  it  would  be  excellent  for  the  irri- 
gation of  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees.  Care  should  be 
taken,  however,  not  to  oversaf urate  the  ground, 
which  would  be  the  case  if  the  washing  of  the 
si  able  was  allowed  to  run  continuously  alongside 
a  single  row  oft  rces.  The  water  should  be  changed 
from  row  to  row  in  succession,  cultivating  the 
ground  meantime  to  promote  aeration  and  to  pre- 
vent too  great  compacting  of  the  soil. 
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Horticulture. 


HOW    MUCH    MOISTURE    DOES    A  FRUIT 
TREE  NEED? 


By  Mr.  K.  I-.  ADAMts,  of  Salinas. 
I C'iilifoniia  has  iiiorc  cftVctivc  aizi'iicics  at  wui-k 
(k'in()iistratiti<r  results  from  actual  cxpcrimenta- 
tioii  in  afrric'ulture  than  arc  commonly  rcco<;iiizc(l 
as  such.  First,  the  California  farming  population 
has  a  hifjher  percentage  of  those  competent  to 
define  an  cxpcrinuMit  and  draw  time  deductions 
from  it  than  can  he  found  in  most  Ctates.  Second, 
many  of  our  counties  have  well  trained  research 
men.  as  horticultural  officers,  as  \vc  have  recently 
noted  in  connection  with  accounts  of  tiu'ii-  work 
which  we  have  published.  Third,  there  are  a 
number  of  private  experiment  stations  in  ojiera- 
tion  on  lands  handled  l)y  cai)al)le  individual  or 
corporate  owners  which  are  also  ecjuipped  with 
good  observers  and  thinkers.  One  of  the  tir.st  of 
these  to  be  e.stabished  was  undertaken  by  the 
Spreckles  Sugar  Company  in  connection  with 
their  operations  in  the  Salinas  valley.  For  a  num- 
ber of  years  this  station  has  been  conducted  by 
Mr.  R.  L.  Adams,  who  was  l)rouglit  to  California 
by  the  University  Experiment  Station  for  plant 
disease  work  and  who  has  maintained  his  ct)niu'C- 
tion  with  the  I'niversity  through  post-gradiuite 
study  which  won  him  a  .Master's  degree  in  Mi\y 
of  last  year.  Mr.  Adams  has  recently  written  for 
the  Irrigator  a  popular  account  of  what  his  ob- 
servation teaches  him  of  the  needs  of  the  fruit 
tree  for  adequate  soil  moisture,  which  our  read- 
ers will  find  very  timely  and  suggestive  at  the 
beginning  of  the  dry  season. — Ei>ri'<)i!.| 

How  Deep  Is  the  Soil? — Knowletlge  of  the  exact 
nature  of  the  soil  is  the  first  retpiisite  for  the 
proper  application  of  water  to  orchards.  The 
gathering  of  data  regarding  tiu'  comixtsition  of 
the  soil  is  as  easy  as  it  is  necessary.  By  means  of 
a  shovel,  a  post-hole  digger,  or  better  still  a  soil 
auger,  the  exact  luiture  of  the  soil  can  be  de- 
termined. For  large  tracts  of  laiul  the  amount 
of  fall  of  both  surface  and  subsoil  is  important. 
The  former,  however,  will  be  determined  when 
planning  the  irrigating  .system.  The  latter  will 
develop  from  a  st\uly  of  the  layers  of  soil  which 
make  up  the  field,  as  gained  by  borings. 

In  order  to  apply  water  right  it  is  necessai'y  to 
know  the  depth  of  the  soil,  the  depth  the  I'ools 
go  (as  well  as  the  depth  they  can  go),  and  the 
capacity  of  the  soil  for  holding  water.  When  the 
water  is  actually  ]iut  on  it  is  necessary  to  know 
how  deei)  the  moisture  goes. 

How  to  Find  Out. — Tn  ordei'  to  know  the  soil  it 
is  important  that  frecpient  borings  be  made  to 
depths  where  it  is  possible  for  the  roots  to  go. 
These  borings  should  be  made  at  intervals  of  two 
hundred  feet,  and  down  to  a  depth  of  ten  feet,  if 
it  is  possible  to  send  the  roots  that  deep.  Kx- 
tended  layers  of  sand  or  gravel  having  a  tendency 
to  dry  out  will  stop  root  growth  as  effectually  as 
layers  of  lime  or  cement  hardpans.  very  stiff  clays 
or  adobes.  Water  in  quantity  is  another  effec- 
tive barrier  to  root  development.  Therefore,  in 
determining  the  nat>ire  of  the  soil  it  is  im])ortant 
to  bring  up  successive  layers  when  boring  and 
carefully  examine  them,  keeping  notes,  and  later 
laying  out  the  field  on  paper  according  to  the  re- 
sults obtained,  for  caref\d  study  and  comparison. 

A  good  tool  for  boring  can  l)e  easily  made  by 
welding  a  l^^-inch  or  2-inch  ordinary  carpenter's 
bit  to  a  10-foot  round  Vj-inch  iron  rod.  An  ad- 
justable handle,  similar  to  that  on  a  post-hole 
digger,  is  then  fitted  on.  The  rod  can  be  made  in 
two  r)-foot  pieces  if  desired,  having  a  screw  .joint 
to  fasten  them  together.  A  hole  .should  go 
through  the  joint  and  be  fitted  with  a  removable 
pin  to  prevent  the  joint  tightening  or  loosening 
when  the  soil  auger  is  in  use.  For  moist  lajid  this 
will  give  very  good  results.  For  use  in  dry  soil 
the  portion  of  the  bit  above  the  cutting  edges 
should  be  ground  down  and  a  bra.ss  collar  fitted 
on  to  retain  the  dry  soil.  In  dry  soils  by  pouring 
a  little  Avater  into  the  hole  and  letting  it  stand 


until  well  soak'ed  u]).  lioring  will  be  greatly  facili- 
tated. 

To  Understand  What  You  Find. — When  the 
chai'acter  of  the  soil  is  known,  then  and  oid.v  then 
can  a  man  irrigate  intelligentl.v.  If  the  soil  is  of 
a  fairl.v  open  structure  with  a  deep  water  table 
and  no  obstructing  la,vei-s  of  soil,  it  can  l)e  iri'i- 
gated  as  deep  as  it  is  desirable  to  send  the  roots, 
ten  feet  or  more.  In  such  laud  the  only  precau- 
tion which  need  be  used  is  to  be  suit  that  the 
water  reaches  the  required  depth. 

But  when  la.vers  of  gravel  or  coarse  sand  exist, 
these  will  effectually  .shut  off  the  rise  of  water 
from  below  and  irrigation  water  carried  into  them 
will  be  wasted. 

Layers  of  hardpan  form  effective  barriers.  Often 
these  break  uj)  under  the  action  of  the  water,  so 
that  roots  Avill  readily  penetrate  them.  If  the 
water  has  no  effect,  care  must  be  exercised  in 
using  the  water  to  guard  against  an  oversu])pl.v 
with  a  consequent  expidsion  of  the  air.  thus  pi-o- 
(luciiig  an  oversaturated  condition  an,\thiiig  but 
favorable  foi"  plant  growth. 

AVhen  the  water  table  exists  at  a  de|)th  of  six 
feet  or  higlrei-,  irrigation  need  not  be  resorted  to. 
jirovided  no  impei-vious  la.vers  exist  above  it.  The 
presence  of  the  water  table  will  of  course  be  de- 
termined in  the  |)relimi!Uiry  surve.v  for  irrigation. 

Usually  Moisture  Is  Shy. — In  nearly  all  orchard 
iri'igation  woi'k  too  little  water  is  given.  When 
only  a  snutll  (piantity  is  applied  it  keeps  the  roots 
near  the  surface.  .Much  of  the  water  is  held  in 
the  nudch  and  is  again  lost  when  the  nndch  dries 
out.  In  tlu'  first  foot  of  soil  |)raetically  seven 
inches  is  open  space,  and  into  this  the  air  and 
water  enters,  if  we  consider  that  four  feet  at 
least,  in  genei'al,  is  reipiired  for  root  development, 
there  will  be  twenty-thi'ce  inches  of  s])ace  in  this 
depth.  In  order  to  com])letely  fill  tliis.  a  cori'e- 
sponding  amount  of  water  is  needed.  This,  how- 
ever would  result  in  saturating  the  soil.  In  actual 
practice  ten  inches  of  Avater  applied  to  sand.v  soils 
and  eighteen  inches  to  clay  lands  will  give  the 
l)est  results.  Not  all  the  moisture  is  available  for 
the  croii's  needs.  Part  of  the  moisture  is  held 
closel.v  to  the  soil  grains  and  will  !U)t  be  given  u[) 
to  the  trees  even  under  verv  drv  conditions.  This 
h.vdroscopic  water  amounts  to  an  immense  sheet 
in  the  aggregate.  It  is  this  water  in  Avhich  most 
of  the  i)lant  foods  are  being  dissolved.  This  ini- 
available  moisture  is  greater  in  clay  than  in  sand.v 
soils,  as  the  amount  of  surface  of  the  snuiller 
grains  is  vastl.v  larger  for  small  grains  than  for 
coarse  ones,  just  as  jnarble  has  a  nnich  smaller 
surface  while  whole  than  when  broken  into  a 
thousand  fragments.  Foi-  this  reason  the  pci-- 
centage  uuist  be  maintained  at  a  higher  point  for 
moistm-e  in  r\i\y  soils  than  for  that  in  sand.\  laiuls. 
On  the  other  hand,  sand  soils  will  dr.\'  out  much 
quicker  than  cla.vs.  An  illustration  of  the  i-\;\y 
particles  withholding  water  can  be  seen  |)Iac- 
iug  sli])s  of  plants  in  tumblers  containing  clear 
and  clay  charged  water.  The  oiu's  in  the  clear 
water  remain  fresh  and  vigorous,  while  those  in 
the  cla.\ry  waters  will  wilt  and  droo]). 

Why  Too  Much  Is  Bad. — Excessive  irrigation  is 
to  be  coiulemned,  as  it  carries  off  the  soluble 
plant  foods.  If  these  go  into  la.\"ers  of  sand  or 
gravel,  or  into  the  water  t;d)le.  the.v  will  be  car- 
ried off  in  the  natural  drainage  of  the  countr-.w 
If  the  irrigation  Avater  goes  deej).  although  .still 
reiiuiining  in  the  soil,  it  Avill  carr.v  these  salts  be- 
low the  I'each  of  the  roots  ami  the  chances  of 
their  being  returned  within  I'ange  will  depend  on 
the  ehai-aeter  of  the  soil  in  its  relation  to  its  ca])il- 
l;ir.\'  ])ower.  and  the  dei)th  to  which  fhe.\'  are  taken. 
The  la.Ncrs  of  gravel  and  eoaise  s;iml  cfTect uall.v 
cut  off  capillarit.\'  and  the  Writer  carried  below 
such  la.\ers.  with  its  attendant  sui)|)l.v  of  ])lant 
foods  is  lost.  Therefore,  sufficient  moisture  to 
just  reach  the  desired  depth  is  all  that  lU'cd  be 
given. 

Signs  of  Thirst. — The  need  of  water  can  be 
determined  by  both  the  a|)pearance  of  the  trees 
and  the  soil.  A  slackening  in  growth  and  a 
darkening  in  color  of  the  foliage  are  indications. 
But  as  the  Avater  should  not  fall  below  a  point 
to  create  appearances  in  the  tree  a  careful  watch 
must  be  kept  on  the  soil  itself.  When  on  being 
pressed  together,  a  handful  holds  its  shape  Avith- 
out  coaxing  it  is  sufficientl.v  moist,  and  no  water 
need  be  given.  Care.  hoAvever,  should  be  exer- 
cised to  see  that  the  proper  degree  of  moisture 
exists  to  the  full  de])tli  of  thesoil. 


To  Save  Moisture. — Land  should  always  be 
handled  at  th(>  right  degree  of  moisture  when- 
ever i)ossible.  In  handling  dry  land  the  com- 
pound granules  of  clay  are  i)roken  down,  ami  the 
finer  particles  work  into  the  o|)en  space  below, 
clogging  them  up,  and  thereb.\-  Avorking  badl.v  as 
regard  irrigation  ami  aeration.  This  is  a  point 
which  should  be  borne  in  iniiul  when  making  a 
nndch.  The  efficiency  of  the  mulch  dei)ends  on  the 
fiiuMu»ss  of  the  texture,  and  the  degree  of  non- 
union Avith  subsoil  below.  The  soil  should  be 
worked  only  Avhen  it  is  at  the  right  degree  of 
moi.sture  to  secure  the  desired  results.  Aiul  when 
they  are  aecomi)lislied  the  land  should  be  left 
alone.  Further  cultivation  is  liai)le  to  be  detri- 
mental. It  will  pulverize  the  soil  into  a  fine  dust 
which,  ill  turn,  will  carry  off  the  moisture.  A 
tAvo  to  four  inch  mulch  is  the  best.  The  aim 
should  be  to  have  as  small  a  mulch  as  Avill  proper- 
l.v  conserA'e  the  moisture.  A  greater  depth  may 
rediici!  evaporation,  but  the  greater  loss  of  Avater 
from  the  larger  mulch  and  its  attendant  placing 
j  out  of  commission  of  the  soluble  |)laiit  foods  in 
I  that  hi.ver  will  more  than  offset  the  |)()ssil)le  sav- 
ing in  moisture.  Once  the  mulch  is  made  it  should 
be  left  alone.  This  is  especially  true  in  clay 
soils,  for  the  particles  are  in  danger  of  being 
broken  down,  as  just  outlined.  In  saiul.y  .soils 
this  is  not  so  important,  but  even  here  the  value 
of  the  cultivation  is  small  after  the  mulch  is  loose 
and  open.  Of  course  it  is  necessarv  to  create  a 
new  mulch  after  each  irrigation  or  rainstorm. 

The  proper  use  of  water  means  the  supplying 
of  the  optimum  amount  for  tree  development. 
This  means  the  pro|)er  guarding  against  an  over- 
supply  as  well  as  an  under  suppl.v.  To  be  proper- 
l.\-  posted  on  what  constitutes  the  right  amount 
a  knowledge  of  the  soil  is  necessar.\'.  With  a 
combination  of  a  soil  auger,  a  little  careful  obser- 
vation and  common  sense,  proper  irrigation  offers 
no^very  intricate  problems.  Each  orchard,  how- 
evr.  must  be  worked  out  individnall.v.  for  from 
only  a  study  of  the  soil  lioth  before  and  after  ir- 
rigating can  the  proper  amounts  and  times  for 
ai>pl.ving  Avater  be  determined. 


A  STEAM  STERILIZER  FOR  SEED  BEDS. 

.Man.\  of  the  troubles  of  the  seed  bed  arranged 
for  starting  seeds  of  trees  or  vegetables  for  trans- 
planting can  be  lessened  or  escaped  b.v  sterilizing 
the  soil — that  is  raising  the  temperature  or  the 
soil  mass  to  a  degree  fatal  to  the  germs  of  para- 
sitic plants  or  insects  which  caiis<'  disease  or  other- 
Avise  injure  the  seedlings.  .Mr.  \.  I).  Shamel. 
whom  we  recently  meiitioneil  as  conducting  a  \ory 
interesting  line  of  work  in  critic  pomolog.v  in  this 
State.  Avorked  verv  successfull.\-  at  soil  sterilizing 
before  coming  to  California,  and  the  following  is 
an  outline  of  his  undi'rtakiiig  in  this  work.  lie 
finall.v  decided  upon  using  a  solid  i>an  for  coji- 
fining  the  steam.  pre|)aring  the  soil  of  the  bed 
read.N'  for  steaming,  then  setting  the  i)an  over  this 
loosened  .soil  and  forcing  the  steam  into  the  soil 
under  pressure.  I  made  an  exj)erimenf al  pan  of 
this  sort,  and  prepared  a  section  of  a  seed  bed  for 
its  trial.  .\  small  upright  engine  was  used  to  snp- 
pl.\-  steam,  and  file  soil  temperatures  determined 
at  different  de])ths  with  standardized  thermom- 
eters. Kven  with  the  small  engine  available  for 
the  ti'ial  it  was  found  [)ossil)le  to  heat  the  loosened 
soil  under  the  pan  rai)idly  and  up  to  185°  F.  and 
higher,  holding  the  soil  temperature  at  this  point 
as  long  as  desired. 

The  [)an  is  made  of  gaUanized  steel  or  ii'on.  of 
such  size  as  to  fit  the  seed  beds  to  be  sterilized. 
The  original  sterilizers  were  made  six  feet  Avide 
b.\'  ten  feet  long,  and  six  inches  deep.  The  edges 
of  the  |)an  were  sup])orted  b.v  angle  iron  so  as  to 
l)rotect  them,  and  in  the  niiildle  of  the  bottom  of 
the  pan  a  one-inch  iron  tube  was  soldered  to  the 
pan  so  as  to  attach  onto  the  steam  hose  at  one, 
end  anil  admit  the  steam  into  the  jian  at  the  other 
end  Avhen  it  Avas  iiiA'erted  upon  the  soil  read.v  for 
Avork.  A  steam  hose  50  feet  long  Avas  used  to 
conve.v  the  steam  from  the  engine  or  generator  to 
the  pan.  and  to  admit  of  moving  the  pan  the 
length  of  a  lOO-foot  bed  without  moving  the  en- 
gine or  steam  generator. 

The  first  trials  of  this  method  Avere  conducted 
Avith  a  small  uju-ight  .steam  engine  of  about  three 
horse-|)OAver  as  steam  generator.  In  later  trials 
similar  engines,  to  be  found  in  everv  neighbor- 
hood, have  been  used  Avith  success.  It  is  neces- 
sary Avhen  sterilizing  soils  to  have  enough  fuel 
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on  hand,  and  des'rable  to  have  one  man  devote 
most  of  his  time  to  keepini;  np  a  hot  continuous 
fire.  Wood  is  a  very  satisfactory  fuel,  although 
oil  and  coal  have  both  been  used. 


PHENOMENAL  BLOOMING  OF  APRICOTS. 


To  the  Editor:  The  twelve-year-old  apricot  or- 
chards here,  when  in  full  bloom  (about  April  1) 
were  caught  by  a  heavy  shower  followed  by  a 
week  of  cloudy,  damp  weather.  As  a  result  they 
set  a  very  light  crop.  At  the  end  of  this  week  of 
showery  weather  the  trees  were  apparently  all 
through  blooming  and  were  leaving  out  consider- 
ably. Now,  after  a  week  of  sunshine,  with  trees 
well  in  leaf,  many  of  the  trees  which  apparently 
had  no  fruit  buds  on  them,  are  quite  well  cov- 
ered with  very  large  blossoms,  many  with  a 
double  corolla.  They  came  from  what  seemed 
to  be  growth  buds,  these  buds  first  disclosing  a 
few  leaves  and  then  this  enormous  flower,  some 
nearly  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  with  a  calyx 
of  green  leaves.  Do  you  think  these  blossoms  will 
set  fruit.  They  have  all  the  parts  of  a  true  flower 
and  seem  to  be  setting.  It  will  make  a  great  dif- 
ference in  the  crop  if  they  do.  These  blossoms 
are  most  abundant  on  the  inside  trees  of  the 
orchards,  trees  of  poor  vitality,  and  where  mois- 
ture was  most  scant  last  summer.  Irrigated  or- 
chards bloomed  early  set  little  fruit,  and  have 
very  few  of  these  large,  late  and  unexpected 
blossoms. 

In  regai'd  to  deep  plowing  two  weeks  ])revious 
to  the  blooming  of  the  orcharti,  cutting  numy 
roots:  would  this  hasten  or  retard  blooming; 
make  fruit  set  better  or  worse? 

Sriiscin  liEK. 

Santa  Susana,  Cal. 

[We  reserve  decision,  as  the  judges  say,  until 
we  have  time  to  think  it  over  and  find  out 
whether  we  know  anything  about  it  or  not.  Just 
at  the  moment  it  occurs  to  \\h  that  if  we  should 
see  such  large,  green-bordered  blossoms  on  an 
apricot  we  should  conclude  that  we  had  been  out 
too  late  the  night  before.  However,  others  who 
have  grown  more  ajirieots  than  we  nuiy  have 
seen  such  things  and  speculated  about  it.  If  so 
we  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  them.  As 
for  the  effect  of  root-cutting  at  the  time  stated, 
we  would  guess  that  it  would  retard  blooming: 
also,  that  it  would  increase  the  set  on  a  young 
tree  and  ihhIucc  it  on  an  old  tree — if  it  had  any 
effect  at  all.  Others  readei's  can  have  a  guess  at 
this  also. — P]i>iToi!.  | 


DELAWARE  GOING  OUT  OF  THE  PEACH 
BUSINESS. 

The  whole  south  seems  to  have  been  stricken 
hard  in  the  peach  belt  by  this  spring's  frosts,  and 
it  looks  as  though  there  should  be  full  prices  for 
the  moderate  crop  which  is  all  that  can  be  ex- 
pected from  California  this  year.  A  note  in  the 
New  York  Fruit  Trade  Journal  from  George- 
town,  Delaware,  is  as  follows: 

Because  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  peach  croj) 
and  the  failure  to  realize  anything  from  their 
orchards  for  the  past  few  \  ears  because  of  change 
in  climatic  conditions,  many  of  the  farmers 
throughout  the  county  are  pulling  out  their  trees 
and  supplanting  them  with  apple.  Farmers  of 
Sussex  county  have  almost  to  a  unit  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  so  far  as  this  county  is  concerned 
that  Delaware  will  no  longer  be  styled  the  "Peach 
State,"  for  scarcely  any  orchards  are  being  set 
out,  and  most  all  the  extensive  ones  are  to  be 
taken  out  to  make  room  for  other  fruit  trees  or 
for  the  production  of  crops  of  wheat,  corn,  etc. 


QUARANTINE  AGAINST  HONOLULU 
PEPPERS. 


Importers  of  fruits  and  vegetables  have  recently 
suffered  heavily  because  of  the  coiulenmation  and 
destruction  of  bell  peppers  from  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  by  the  horticultural  offici-rs  in  the  port  of 
San  Francisco.  Several  receni  shipments  were 
found  infested  with  the  larvae  of  fruit  Hies  which 
resemble  closely  the  Hawaiian  nudon  maggot  or 


the  Medite  rranean  fruit  fiy.  Many  of  these  mag- 
gots were  collected,  and  the  real  name  of  the  in- 
sect can  be  determined  after  mature  fies  have  de- 
veloped. The  maggots  live  entirely  within  the 
peppers,  and  those  which  appear  perfectly  sound 
on  the  outside  may  contain  many  maggots  feeding 
within.  No  methods  of  sorting  or  fumigation 
therefore  w^ould  be  sufficient  to  assure  the  com- 
plete destruction  of  the  pest  so  that  the  sound 
peppers  could  be  admitted.  All  of  these  consign- 
ments were  destroyed  immediately  after  landing 
and  importers  were  advised  to  stop  future  ship- 
ments. The  last  lots  which  arrived  on  the  steamer 
Ilonolulan  on  April  19  numbered  about  400  boxes 
and  were  valued  at  several  hundred  dollars. 


Citrus  Fruits. 


THE  CALIFORNIA  CITRUS  INDUSTRY. 


(From  a  paper  prepared  by  Prof.  E.  J.  Wickson 
of  the  University  of  California  for  the 
American  Pomological  Society.) 

Growing  of  citrus  fruits  in  California  is  still 
rapidly  advancing  in  acreage  and  in  product,  each 
year  receiving  greater  investment  and  effort  and 
each  year  reaching  a  greater  aggregate  gross  re- 
turn for  the  product  marketed.  There  has  been 
gratifying  progress  made  in  meeting  the  prob- 
lems and  difficulties  which  are  bound  to  arise  in 
the  develoi)nient  of  an  industry  involving  so  many 
novel  sitiuitions  and  affecting  so  many  interests — 
individual,  corporate  and  political.  In  preparing 
such  brief  statement  as  I  can  fairly  claim  atten- 
tion for,  I  shall  endeavor  to  indicate  what  seem 
to  me  the  mo.st  salient  features  of  the  California 
citrus  industry,  chiefiy  from  the  commercial  point 
of  view,  and  I  shall  site  recent  data  from  those 
who  may  be  regarded  as  original  sources  of  in- 
formation rather  than  indulge  in  reflections  of 
my  own. 

California  Citrus  Census. — The  report  of  the 
California  State  Board  of  Equalization,  which 
represents  the  figures  gathered  b.v  the  assessors  in 
all  the  counties  of  the  State,  shows  that  there  were 
growing  in  the  spring  of  1910  the  following  totals 
of  citrus  trees  in  California,  viz : 

Trees  bearing.    Not  bearing. 


Lemon    1,522,875  287,541 

Lime    1,611  608 

Orange    9,370,198  1,433,023 

Pomelo    13,448  5,548 


Totals   10,908,132  1,726,720 


These  figures  show  the  leadership  of  the  orange, 
the  rather  remote  second  of  the  lemon,  and  the 
fact  that  the  two  show  about  the  same  rate  of  in- 
crease through  recent  plantings.  They  also  indi- 
cate a  greater  rate  of  increase  in  the  pomelo, 
though  the  total  is  still  insignificant,  and  that  the 
lime  is  only  a  curiosity.  Other  citrus  fruits  are 
too  small  in  number  for  enumeration. 

Taking  the  orange  and  lemon  as  a  measure  of 
the  citrus  geography  of  California  and  choosing 
counties  having  more  than  100,000  trees,  bearing 
and  non-bearing,  the  following  statement  results : 


Connties.  Orange  trees.  Lemon  trees. 

San  Bernardino    3,295,200  222,200 

Los  Angeles    2,756,623  510,915 

Riverside    1,908,400  220,480 

Tulare    994,004  72,270 

Orange    952,900  123,400 

Ventura    250,500  240,500 

Butte    181,551  1,522 

Fresno    99,700  30,500 

San  Diego    60,462  188,704 

Santa  Barbara    9C0  135,600 


These  counties  are  distributed  through  a  north 
and  south  distance  of  about  ofjO  miles  and  the  in- 
terest is  concentrated  toward  the  south  and 
widely  scattered  toward  the  north,  with  much  in- 
tervening land  as  good  for  citrus  fruits  as  that 
already  planted.  (Jitrus  fruits  are  equally  safe 
throughout  the  whole  di.stance,  and  it  is  clear  that 
California  has  a  capacity  for  citrus  production  far 
beyond  present  attainment  if  greater  amounts  of 
fruit  can  be  profitably  sold,  as  it  certainly  [)rom- 
ises  to  be,  if  current  protection  is  maintained. 

Mr.  C.  Harold  Powell,  Secretary  of  the  Citrus 
Protective  League  of  California  estimates  that 
California  citrus  plantings  now  occupy  about 
150,000  acres  of  land  and  represent  in  lands,  trf-es, 
buildings  and  operating  property  of  all  kinds  a 


value  of  from  .+150,000,000  to  $175,000,000.  He 
also  estimates  the  fruit  likely  to  l)e  produced  in 
1910-11  at  50,000  carloads.  The  largest  product 
hitherto  was  that  of  1908-9.  which  reached  40,516 
carloads,  the  product  for  1909-10  being  83.099  car- 
loads. 

California  Citrus  Problems. — Cultural  problems 
connected  with  growing  citrus  fruits  are  many. 
Some  of  them  have  evidently  reached  a  basis  of 
settlement.  For  instance,  nearly  all  insects  are 
controlled  by  fumigation,  and  remaining  require- 
ments are  to  do  the  work  more  effectively  and 
economically.  The  problems  of  the  development 
of  irrigation  water  from  .streams  or  from  under- 
ground sources  and  the  distribution  thereof  have 
been  well  worked  out,  but  the  ministration  of 
water  to  the  tree  so  that  its  greatest  vigor  and 
producing  efficiency  shall  be  maintained  is  not  yet 
.satisfactorily  mastered.  The  desirability  of  soil 
improvement,  chemically  and  physically  by  the 
growing  and  covering-in  of  legumes  in  the  orchard 
has  been  fully  demonstrated,  but  choice  of  par- 
ticular plants  and  cultiu-al  policies  are  still  to  be 
deiiu)nstrated.  The  use  of  fertilizers  is  con.stantly 
increasing  and  their  indispensability  recognized, 
but  their  relations  to  tillage,  moisture  distribution 
and  to  the  vegetative  functions  of  the  tree  are 
still  matters  of  conflicting  opinions.  Good  work 
is  being  done  in  all  these  lines  and  others  like 
them,  and  the  reason  for  mentioning  them  is  to 
make  record  of  the  fact — lest  distant  readers 
might  think  that  horticulture  and  pomology  were 
forgotten  because  of  the  supremacy  of  commercial 
considerations. 

The  Citrus  Protective  League. — And  yet  the 

problems  which  California  citrus  growers  wrestle 
with  most  succes.sfully  are  commercial  problems, 
and  they  have  created  unique  organizations  to 
labor  for  their  solution.  On  January  1,  1910,  Mr. 
G.  Harold  Powell,  who  rendered  the  fruit  inter- 
ests of  the  country  such  distinguished  service 
through  his  fruit  handling  researches  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  was  en- 
gaged as  secretary  and  manager  of  the  Protective 
League  and  in  January  he  is.sued  a  general  state- 
ment of  the  character  and  work  of  the  organiza- 
tion. I  We  omit  this,  as  it  was  pid)lished  in  full 
in  the  P.vciFic  Rural  Press  of  February  4,  1911. — 
Editor.] 

The  California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange. — The 

greatest  co-operative  luidertaking  in  fruit  market- 
ing in  California  is  the  California  Fruit  Growers' 
Exchange  organized  in  1895  by  the  citrus  fruit 
producers  and  systematically  developed  since  that 
time  until  in  scope,  methods,  mastery  of  the  ship- 
ment and  distribution,  in  develoj)ment  of  markets 
and  in  reduced  cost  of  placing  the  ])rodiu:'t  there- 
in, there  is  nothing  comj)arable  with  it  in  the 
broad  field  of  commercial  agriculture.  In  I\Iarch, 
1911,  ]\Ir.  B.  A.  Woodford,  general  manager  of  the 
P^xchange,  prepared  a  careful  statement  of  the 
standing  and  accom])lishments  of  the  (u-ganization 
containing  facts,  significant  to  producers  of  all 
kinds  of  fruits.  |  We  omit  this,  as  it  was  pubished 
in  full  in  the  P.vcikic  Ri  ii.vi,  Pkkss  of  March  25 
1911.— Editor.! 

Pomological  Points. — While  the  chief  activities 
in  the  California  citrus  industry  are  connnercial 
as  indicated,  jxjjiiological  points  are  receiving  sys- 
tematic attention.  Allhough  the  types  of  orange 
and  lemon  varieties  which  best  suit  our  growing 
conditions  atul  trade  recpiirements  are  quite  defi- 
nitely agreed  upon,  all  the  varieties  which  are 
being  largely  planted  can  be  counted  upon  the 
fingers  of  one  hand,  including  the  navel  and  Val- 
encia for  oranges  and  the  p]ureka  for  a  lemon — 
leaving  two  more  fingers  to  be  contended  for  by 
half  a  dozen  minor  varieties  to  be  individually 
or  locally  contended  for.  It  i.s,  however,  quite 
clear  that  there  is  a  great  chance  for  advantage 
in  selecting  variations  within  the  t.ypes  which 
may  be  in  many  ways  better  than  those  now  gen- 
erally grown.  The  relative  desirability  of  dif- 
ferent stocks  is  also  being  observed  in  planta- 
tions made  for  the  pui'pos(>  and  the  choice  of 
buds  is  inchided.  The  ( !alif'oriiia  Experiment 
Station  at  its  branches  in  Riverside  and  Whittier 
and  in  general  or'chard  studies  has  several  experts 
constantly  at  work.  The  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
try of  the  Department  of  Agricidture  also  has 
men  contiinuill\-  employed  in  (!alifornia.  It  will 
naturall.v  recpiire  several  years  to  reach  trust- 
worthy conclusions  in  these  lines. 
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AGRICULTURAL  TRACTORS  IN 
CALIFORNIA. 


(Coiiti)iiie'l  From  Page  JUKJ 

attention  in  distant  places.  The  unique 
aKricultuial  imi)lenients  and  machines  of 
California  origin  do  really  constitule  an 
important  item  in  the  claim  of  the  State 
to  the  attention  of  the  world. 

It  is  an  interesting  coincidence  that 
as  the  first  steam  tractor  to  appear  in 
California  made  its  first  stands  in  Ala- 
meda and  San  .loaquin,  so  these  two 
counties  have  stood  to  this  day  as  the 
leading  counties  of  the  State  in  the  in- 
vention and  construction  of  tractors  for 
agricultural  use.  During  the  last  third 
of  a  century  old  forms  have  i)assed  away 
and  old  firms  have  followed  them  into 
history.  Continual  change  is  the  secret 
of  life  and  ability  to  make  changes  is 
the  i)romise  of  continuation  thereof.  The 
forms  and  duties  of  tractors  which  are 
shown  in  the  engravings  on  the  front  page 
are  not  only  new  and  broader  than  could 
have  been  forseen  one  or  two  decades  ago, 
but  they  are  the  surety  that  the  future 
will  show  still  wider  uses  and  more 
striking  novelties. 

As  has  already  been  claimed,  tractor 
engines  have  in  recent  years  become  a 
very  important  factor  in  California 
farming.  This  has  l)een  brought  about 
largely  through  the  perfecting  of  the  gas 
tractor.  The  engravings  given  herewith 
represent  the  six-cylinder  three-si)eed 
tractor  manufactured  by  the  C.  L.  Best 
Gas  Tractor  Co.  These  machines  are  de- 
signed for  all  kinds  of  farm  and  orchard 
work  and  are  built  in  sizes  ranging  from 
25  horse-power  uj).  They  have  met  with 
great  favor  and  we  are  assured  that  sales 
already  made  will  tax  the  capacity  of  the 
company's  large  plant  until  at  least 
August  1  of  this  year.  Believing  that  our 
readers  will  be  interested  in  the  details, 
we  have  requested  Mr.  Best  to  furnish  us 
a  statement  regarding  the  coni])any  and 
its  gas  trat^tor,  as  follows: 

"The  C.  L.  Best  Gas  Tiaction  Co.  was 
organized  in  March,  1910,  and  immedi- 
ately erected  a  plant  at  Elmhurst,  Oak- 
land, Cal,  We  started  our  factory  June 
1,  1910,  and  up  to  the  iiresent  time  have 
marketed  22  gas  traction  engines,  prin- 
cipally of  our  six-cylinder,  (iO-70  horse- 
power type,  as  well  as  perfecting  and 
building  at  the  i)reseut  time  six  electric 
driven  combined  harvesters,  and  manu- 
facturing from  the  pig,  by  converter  pro- 
cess, 90  to  100  tons  of  steel  castings  per 
month.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  we  manu- 
facture our  own  steel,  we  are  very  liberal 
in  the  use  of  this  in  the  construction  of 
our  tractors.  The  lower  cut  shown  is 
our  25  horse-power  working  in  an  or- 
chard, pulling  eight  10-inch  plows  at  a 
speed  of  2Vi  miles  per  hour,  and  taking 
two  swaths  to  finish  a  round  between  the 
trees.  This  little  machine  is  doing  the 
work  of  16  head  of  animals  at  a  cost  of 
less  than  oO  cents  per  acre.  A  cut  also 
shows  one  of  our  (50-70  horse  power  trac- 
tors pulling  16  disc  plows  at  a  speed  of 
2 '4  miles  per  hour  on  the  ranch  of  Frank 
Goodall,  Chatsworth,  Cal.  This  machine 
worked  steadily  for  55  days,  and  Mr. 
Goodall  states  he  was  out  30  cents  for 
extras,  and  made  an  average  of  35  acres. 
He  averaged  about  50  gallons  of  48 'i  de- 
gree distillate.  His  son  ran  the  engine, 
and  they  had  a  |)lownian  hired  at  $2  per 
day  and  used  about  a  gallon  and  a  half 
of  lubricating  oil  per  day.  With  these 
figures,  one  can  readily  calculate  what 
his  plowin.g  per  acre  cost  him. 

"  The  engines  used  upon  a  'C.  L.  B,' 
tractor  are  of  the  heavy  duty  type  Buf- 
falo engine,  especially  built  with  very 
liberal  bearings,  extremely  heavy  crank 
shaft,  dust-tight  crank  case,  and  very 
large  plates  on  the  side  so  that  the  motor 
can  be  looked  after  properly,  as  well  as 
being  arranged  to  suit  conditions  the 


Get  Twice  as  Much  for 
Your  Tire  Money 

Here  are  tires  that  can't  rim-cut.  Here  are  oversize 
tires  which  cost  nothing  extra.  The  500,000  which 
we  have  sold  have  saved  motor  car  owners  many 
milHons  of  dollars.   They'll  cut  your  tire  cost  half. 


Goodyear  No  -  Rim  -  Cut  tires 
make  rim-cuttini;  impossilile. 

We  have  run  them  flat  in  a  hun- 
dred tests,  as  far  as  20  miles.  We 
have  .sold  enough  to  fully  equip 
12.S,OilO  cars.  Thej-  have  been  six 
yeais  ui  use.  In  all  this  experi- 
ence there  has  urver  been  a  single 
instance  of  rim-curtiug. 

The  ordinary  tire,  when  punc- 
tured, may  be  ruined  in  a  moment 
by  running  flat  on  the  rims.  And 
the  damage  is  beyond  repair. 

(Joodyear  Ko  -  Rim  -  Cut  tires 
avoid  all  this  worry,  all  this  ex- 
pen.se.  They  have  done  it  for  tens 
c  1  thousands. 

Our  No-Rim-Cut  feature  is  con- 
trolled by  our  patents.  Others 
cannot  make  it.  That  is  the  only 
reason  why  the  old-style  tire — the 
clnichertire—  is  now  recommended 
by  anybody. 

Tires  10%  Oversize 


The  reniovaljlo  llani;es  on 
rims  will  be  set  to  curve 
outward  —  instead  of  in- 
ward— when  you  useGood- 
year  No -Rim -Cut  tires. 
You  simply  move  them  to 
the  opposite  sides.  There 
is  nothing  else  to  do.  The 
extra  flare  lets  us  fit  the  rim 
and  still  make  the  tires  10 


per  cent  oversize.  And  we  do  it 
without  extra  cost. 

That  means  10  per  cent  more  air 
to  carry  the  load.  It  adds  10  per 
centto  thecarryingcapacity.  With 
the  average  car  this  adds  25  per 
cent  to  the  tire  mileage.  Yet  it 
costs  you  nothing  extra. 

We  say  10  percent,  but  late  com- 
parisons with  standard  clincher 
tires  show  the  average  actual  over- 
size to  be  19.9  per  cent,  measured 
by  air  capacity.  And  it  is  the  air 
that  carries  the  load. 

This  is  a  vital  fact. 

Nine  times  in  ten,  tires  are  over- 
loaded by  the  extras  one  adds  to  a 
car.  And  all  cars  at  some  time 
are  overloaded  with  passengers. 

That  is  what  causes  blow-outs. 

It  would  pay  you  to  pay  for  this 
extra  size.  It  certainly  pays  to  ac- 
cept it  when  oversize  tires  cost  the 
same  as  ordinary  tires. 

These  two  features  together — 
No-Rim-Cut  and  oversize — will  cut 
the  average  tire  bill  in  two. 


GOOD^AR 

No-Rim-Cut  Tires 


12  Years  Spent  in  Testing  Tirea 

The  demand  for  Goodyear  No-Rim- 
Cut  tires  seems  like  a  sudden  sensa- 
tion. Last  year  our  tire  sales  trebled 
—jumped  to  $8.5U0,000.  Yet,  until  a 
few  mimths  ago,  these  patented  tires 
cost  one-fifth  more  than  other  stand- 
ard tires.  This  year  64  leading 
motor  car  makers  have  contracted 
for  Goodyear  No-Rim-Cut  tires  to 
equip  their  latest  models. 

But  bacUof  this  all  lie  twelve  years 
spent  in  tire  making.  IJiinng  that 
time  we  have  tested  out  2U0  separate 
fabrics.  We  have  made  comparisons 
of  forty  formulas  for  use  in  Goodyear 
treads. 

We  have  had  experts  and  inventors 
constantly  studying  how  to  improve 
these  tires.  And  our  tires  of  today — 
which  have  become  the  sensation — 
are  the  final  result  of  all  these  years 
of  effort. 

Tire  Book  Free 

If  you  buy  tires  it  is  wise  to  know 
what  a  difference  there  is  between 
one  tire  and  another. 

If  one  tire  will  carry  you  twice 
as  far  as  another,  you  ought  to  know 
that  tire.    This  question  of 
tires  is  important. 

Our  Tire  Book  pictures  all 
the  facts  in  the  clearest  sort 
of  way.  There  are  .scores 
of  facts  good  for  you  to 
know. 

We  will  mail  it  to  you  if 
you  send  us  your  address. 
Simply  a  postal  will  do. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  111th  Street,  Akron,  Ohio 


Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities 


We  Make  All  Sorts  of  Rubber  Tires 
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tractor  must  meet.  The  'C.  1...  B.'  gas 
tractor  can  be  built  of  no  better  material 
or  workmanship.  Each  machine  is  tested 
thorou.ghly  at  our  works  and  is  sold  on 
absolute  guarantee. 

"The  electric  combined  harvester  is  the 
latest  iirodiution  of  this  company,  and 
this,  together  with  the  gas  tractor,  cer- 
tainly promises  to  revolutionize  farming 
by  power.  The  tractor  has  a  generator 
mounted  on  the  rear  of  it  driven  from 
the  fly  wheel  of  the  engine.  The  forward 
motion  of  the  machine  is  controlled  by  a 
clutch,  so  that  the  engine  may  stop  or 
back  up,  and  the  motion  of  the  generator 
remains  constant.  The  electricity  is  car- 
ried back  to  the  combined  harvester  and 
connected  with  a  series  of  resistance  and 
variable  sjieed  motor  that  drives  the  har 
vester.  eliminating  the  danger  of  fire,  tak- 
ing less  men,  and  above  all.  giving  a 
steady  motion  to  the  combined  harvester, 
so  essential  in  threshing  and  cleaning 
grain.  The  harvester  will  be  put  in  the 
field  and  demonstrated  this  season. 


Don't  wait  for  an  opportunity,  son. 
Keep  hustling  and  you  will  never  need 
the  opportunity. 


RHUBARB  FOR  PROFIT 

A  FREE  BOOKLET  ON 

Rhubarb  Culture 

$1003  piDlit  i)er  acre;  plant  now. 
lierry  plair  solall  sorts.  Cut  this 
adv.  out  and  mall  today. 

J  B.  WAGNER,      Pasadena,  Cal. 

The  Rhubarb  and  Berry  Specialist 


THERE  ARE  SO  MANY  GASOLINE  ENGINES 
WHY    SHOULD    YOU    INVESTIGATE  THE 

BECAUSE: 


I. 


■^'ou  want  the  Uest,  and  cannot  arlord  to  overlook  the  l..\TK>ST. 
Heiiig  the  L.\  I'KST  it  embodies  all  the  practical  IraprovenieDls. 
It  is  one  of  the  ."SI  .M 1' I .KST  euKines  on  the  market. 
It  Is  PEKKKCTl.Y  IJA1,.\N(  Kl). 

Itsspeed  can  be  increased  or  <lecreased  ONK-THIUl)  w  blleruniilng. 
The  Jyniter  can  be  cleaned  without  removal  from  cylinder. 


BKr.MSK  the  ZS  is  handled  exi'lusively  and    \  use  1 1  r  TK 1 . 1'  <.l   M!  XNIKKI)  liy  the 
A.MKRIf.VN  n  .Ml'  Agents. 

CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING  &  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

70  FSEVfONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


REDWOOD  TANKS 

I  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  Mv  lumber  is  brouKht  direct  from  the  forest.  Latest  Im- 
proved machinery.  I  p-to-date  methods.  A  two  cent  stamp  and  some  p:iper  will  show  you 
that  I  <-an  Increase  the  purchasing  power  of  your  dollars.  Kedwocd  Tanks,  Picking  Hoxes. 
Peach  Koxes,  Drying  Trays.  Kgg  Cases.  A  tank  ."j  ft.  diameter,  "2%  ft.  deep,  S7.50.  A  tank  fi  ft. 
diameter,  2!.^  ft.  deep,  >-lO  M).    A.  tank  8  ft  diameter.  2%  ft.  deep,  >i.!  50.   ^^praylng  tanks. 

R.  F.  WILSON.  447  W.  MAIN  STREET,  STOCKTON.  CAL. 


April  29,  1911 
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The  Garden. 


THE  CASS  ABA  AND  OTHER 
WINTER  MELONS. 


To  the  Kditor:  1  think  il  was  in  the 
spring  of  1890  that  I  wrote  my  first  ar- 
ticle for  your  valued  paper  in  regard  to 
this  remarkable  melon.  I  have  also  writ- 
ten you,  since  then,  several  short  articles 
about  it,  as  well  as  a  number  of  articles 
for  three  other  agricultural  papers  of 
this  State.  If  this  melon  is  not  now 
generally  well  known,  it  is  certainly  not 
my  fault.  I  shall  not  go  into  detail  as 
to  how  this  melon  was  first  introduced 
into  this  State,  nor  by  whom,  as  I  did 
this  in  former  articles.  I  raised  my 
first  crop  near  Calistoga  in  188:^,  and 
have  been  raising  them  ever  since,  with 
great  success.  I  still  consider  it  one  of 
the  most  valuable  melons  ever  introduced 
into  the  Ihiited  States,  taking  everything 
into  consideration. 

■IIIK    l.d.NCKST  KKKl'KI!. 

It  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  longest 
keeper  of  any  muskmelon  grown,  as  it 
is  at  its  best  in  November  and  December, 
when  all  other  varieties  of  niuskmelons 
are  gone.  I  have  kei)t  a  few  late  into 
.January,  and  one  until  April  first.  But 
very  few  ripen  on  the  vines,  and  they 
are  premature.  They  should  be  picked 
as  soon  as  the  frost  nips  the  vines  pretty 
badly,  and  handled  as  carefully  as  eggs, 
and  stored  in  tne  coolest  and  driest  place 
to  be  found.  They  should  be  examined 
every  few  days  after  they  commence  to 
ripen.  None  but  the  largest  and  finest 
should  be  saved  for  table  use,  and  they 
will  be  found  to  be  very  delicious,  but 
the  smaller  sizes  are  most  generally  very 
inferior  as  to  quality. 

KINK  KOK  .^I.T,  KINnS  OF  .STOCK  .\  M)  I'OI  I.TRV. 

This  valuable  melon  is  at  its  best  when 
most  kinds  of  succulent  feed  are  very 
scarce,  and  it  cannot  be  excelled  for  feed 
ing  to  all  kinds  of  stock,  and  for  iioultry 
it  is  equally  as  valuable.  Eight  large- 
sized  melons  contain  over  a  pound  of 
seed,  which  is  equally  as  good  if  not 
superior  to  wheat.  The  poultry  always 
eat  the  seeds  first,  and  afterward  eat 
the  flesh  completely,  down  to  the  ex- 
tremely hard  shell.  On  rich  land  these 
melons  will  produce  from  15  to  20  tons 
on  one  acre. 

iMi-iiovKi)  Hymuii)  C.\ssai!.\.— This  de 
licious  melon  is  of  a  late  introduction;  I 
understand  it  became  hybridized  with  the 
Montreal  muskmelon.  It  grows  to  a  large 
size,  often  from  12  to  IS  pounds  each. 
The  flesh  of  the  largest  size  is  fully  three 
inches  thick  and  is  of  a  most  delicious 
flavor,  superior,  many  think,  to  the  Win 
ter  Pineai)i)le.  It  is  very  prolific  and  is 
at  its  best  the  last  part  of  September  and 
through  October,  and  later,  if  the  frost 
does  not  kill  the  vines.  When  it  does, 
pick  the  largest  ones  that  are  nearing 
maturity  and  store  in  a  cool  place;  they 
will  very  gradually  ripen  and  be  fit  to 
eat  in  a  week  or  more.  I  am  fully  satis- 
fied that  this  luscious  melon  is  but  very 
little  known,  as  only  a  few  California 
seedsmen  advertise  it,  and  only  two  East- 
ern seedmsmen.  My  partner  and  I  sold 
:;00  pounds  of  this  variety  of  melon  seeds 
last  season.  I  have  no  doubt  this  melon 
will  be  raised  to  a  much  greater  extent 
the  coming  season  than  ever  before. 
Everybody  that  has  a  small  piece  of  land 
ought  to  raise  some  of  these  melons  foi 
family  use.  if  nothing  more. 

TiiK  Sant.\  Ci.-M-s.— This  melon  is  also 
of  a  late  introduction.  We  raised  our  first 
crop,  for  seed  purposes,  in  1909.  Last 
season  we  sold  .500  pounds  of  seeds.  It 
is  claimed  by  one  seedsman,  at  least,  that 
•  it  is  of  very  superior  quality,  and  that 
it  can  be  kept  when  stored  from  three  to 
six  months,  and  when  ripe  it  is  unusually 
delicious."    For  my  own  part,  I  cannot 


subscribe  entirely  to  his  description  of  it. 
However,  I  think  it  is  worth  raising  for 
family  use,  as  it  keeps  very  well,  some  of 
them  until  nearly  Christmas.  But  in 
quality,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  far  from 
being  as  delicious  as  the  Hybrid  Cassaba. 
It  is  a  long  melon  with  a  dark-green  rind 
(which  is  very  hard),  marked  with  yel 
low  streaks  lengthwise.  When  the  melon 
is  fully  ripe  these  streaks  become  more 
pronounced  and  the  extremely  hard  rind 
softens.  We  sold  500  pounds  of  seed  the 
past  season  of  this  variety  of  melon.  1 
have  never  been  able  to  ascertain  where 
this  melon  originated. 

STOKi.Nd  Mklon.s. — In  storing  all  kinds 
of  melons  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
handle  them  as  carefully  as  you  would 
eggs — as  before  stated — for  if  slightly 
bruised  they  soon  commence  to  decay. 
Never  pile  them  u|).  I  always  put  them 
in  single  layers,  on  a  little  straw,  with 
the  stem  end  of  the  melon  down.  I  think 
they  keei)  longer  this  way,  and  can  be  ex 
amined  easier,  as  the  blossom  end  al- 
ways ripens  first.  This  does  not  api)ly  to 
the  Santa  Claus  melon. 

Prkpaiuxo  the  Gnoi'M). — The  ground 
for  melons  should  be  rich  and  most  thor 
oughly  prepared  before  planting.  It  is 
poor  policy  to  plant  the  seeds  before  the 
ground  gets  warm.  Here  we  plant  them 
from  May  10th  to  the  15th.  Commence  to 
cultivate  as  soon  as  the  plants  appear  in 
the  row,  and  from  that  time  on  every 
week,  until  the  vines  interfere.  You  will 
find  it  jiays  to  do  very  thorough  work  if 
you  want  to  get  a  fine  cro])  of  melons. 

IitA  W.  Ai)A>rs. 

Potter  Valley,  California. 


ALFALFA  LAND 

MERCED  COUNTY 

IRRIGATED  LAND  OPENING 

N\"e  ha\e  just  secured  from  the  great 
t'rocker  hastate  in  Merced  t"<uinly  ;50()l) 
acres  of  their  fiiiesl  alfalfa  land.  'I'he 
new  tract,  Merced  Colony  No.  2,  is  now 
on  sale  in  2(i-acre  i)ieces.  Irrifjation 
canals  already  tra\erse  the  land.  The 
soil  is  a  ricli  sandy  loam,  exceptionally 
level  and  easily  worked.  Santa  Fe 
main  line  crosses  the  tract. 

Write  today   for  piirtiiMiliirs. 

(Send  this  to  us) 

!     CO-OPERATIVE  LAND  &  TRUST  CO. 

I  •i^and.s  that  pn>aur,-  wvaltli" 

I       595  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

j    (Please  send  me  literature  on  Merced  Colony  No.  2) 

NAME  :  

i  ADDRESS  


CAMPBELL  SUB -SURFACE 
PACKERS 


W'l;  arc  the  sok 
iiiiiiiufactiircrs 
iif  lliis  famoii ; 
Siib-Siirface  Fackor, 
the  only  Olio 
made. 


Srnd  for  niir  Sporial  V.nmplilet  on  Siib- 
J-iirlace  Packing,  Hie  t"'^t  known  system 
[ipr  "dry  farminj;,"  a  mellioil  of  absolutely 
insuring  bumpier  crops  with  a  minimum 
rainfall— tlie  salvation  of  scmi-arid  regions. 

Made  in  Three  Sizes,  witb  lo,  i6  and 
24  wlu'cis,  is  bt^avv  and  stroiig,  and  tlie 
frani;'  is  made  (o  rarrv  all  tlic  extra  weiglit 
required.   Write  for  Catalog  No.  V 

Parlin  ft  Orendorff  Co., 

CANTON,  ILL. 


as 


Benicia-Orr  Cultivator 


t  hese  Illugtratioiis  .Show  the  Frame  Haised  Ovit  of  the  Ground. 

Just  note  how  the  frame  extends  out  beyond  the  wheels  so  that 
the  driver  can  work  up  close  lo  the  trees,  vines  or  vegetables. 

Note  that  the  frame  is  level  in  every  position. 

Note  how  well  the  various  parts  are  bolted  and  braced  so  as  to 
get  the  desired  strength  and  rigidity  and  still  be  light  in  weight  and 
draught. 

The  BENICIA-ORR  is  made  in  two  sizes — seven  and  nine  teeth — 
which  cultivate  a  witlth  of  four  and  five  feet  respectively.  By  the 
loosening  of  six  bolts  it  can  be  changed  from  one  size  to  the  other. 
Center  tooth  can  be  removed,  if  desired,  for  cultivating  small  vege- 
tables, as  beets,  beans,  etc. 

Bear  in  mind  that  this  implement  was  designed  and  is  built  by 
practical  men  who  understand  the  need  of  agriculturists. 

For  good,  hard,  thorough  work  in  garden,  orchard,  vineyard  or 
field,  the  BENICIA-ORR  has  the  lead  over  any  other  cultivator  on 
the  market. 

If  you  want  to  use  the  latest,  up-to-date  cultivator,  place  your 
order  for  a  BENICIA-ORR. 

Weight.  Mea.surpment. 

f  'odr.  .Size.  Width.  Net.         Gross,  Cased.  Cii.  l''t..  Cased. 

■Sevt-iior  7  teeth  4  feet  28:!  lbs.  365  lbs.  8 

Nineor  n  teetli  5  feet  308  lbs.  390  lbs,  ,S 

Pole  32  lbs.  32  lbs.  1 

IF  THERE  IS  NO  AGENT  IN  YOUR  VICINITY 
WRITE  DIRECT  TO 

BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 

451  BRANNAN  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
FACTORY  BENICIA,  CAL. 

MR.  DEALER:  We  are  receiving  many  inquiries  for  Benicia- 
Orrs;  have  you  secured  the  agency  in  your  vicinity? 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  COMPANY  'TeuArrlo?" 

"Anchor"  Brand,  N'elvet  Flo« ei s  ol  Sul i>hur;  "Volcano"  I'l  aiid.  Sublimed  Flowers  of  Sul- 
phur; "Tiflcr"  liraiid.  Sublimed  Sulphur;  "Diamond  S"  Brand,  Refined  Flour  .Sulphur; 
"Frull"  lirand.  Powdered  .Sulphur,  Roll  or  Stic  k,  Refined  Lump. 

AiiKNTS  1<"(IH  "FIcur  dc  Soulrc"  Kxtra  Fine  and  Eagle  Brand.  Fiori  dl  Zollo 
(for  bleaching  and  spraylngi. 

Reltnery:  BORDEAUX.  FRANCE. 
Office— 624  California  St..  above  Kearney.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIFORNIA 
Samples  and  Prices  on  .Application.  Telephone:  Kearney  483li— (  Home)  C6636. 


WESTERN  BAG  COMPANY 

DF.VLEHS  IN 

NEW  AND  SELECTED  SECOND-HAND  GRAIN  BAGS 

BURLAP  AND  TWINK. 
All  kinds  of  new  and  second-hand  cotton  and  burlap  bags  manufactured  to  order. 
S.  J.  OPPENHEIM.  Mgr.. 

oHiceand  Warehouse,        -------       110  (  lay  Street,  San  Francisco 


BULBS 


For  tall  and  winter  planting;  also  F'lower 
Seeds  for  fall  sowing. 

IVKW  CATAI/0(;iriC  ;'ist  out;  .send  for  a 
copy.  Now  Ik  Uie  Mine  to  bow  i'liyiie'B 
Koyal  Kzlilbitlon  I'liniiy  Srril,  the  beat 
strain  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  (Jlant  I'er- 
(ecUoB  Storkii  and  CliriHtniaH  Klowerlait 
"iweet  PcaM. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

SrrdiimaB  aad  Numeryinan, 
B4B  S.  Mala  St.,  Las  Anselea,  Cal. 


BERRY  PLANTS 

LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 

PASADENA.  CAL.  R.  F.  D. 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND  SQUIRRELS.  GOPHERS,  also 
BORERS.  ROOT  APHIS,  etc. on  Fruit  Trees. 

Carbon  Bisulphide 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  A  STAUFFER 
OFFICE    (M  Calllomia  SL.  Saa  Fraaelaca. 
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Fruit  Marketing. 


STORAGE  IN  TRANSIT  FOR 
BOXED  APPLES. 


To  the  Editor:  As  your  publication 
has  so  wide  a  circulation  throughout  the 
Western  States  where  the  box  apple  in- 
dustry has  reached  such  astounding  pro- 
portions. I  feel  confident  you  will  be  glad 
to  co-operate  with  the  International  Apple 
Shippere  Association  in  its  effort  to  se- 
cure from  the  transcontinental  railroads 
a  billing  permitting  of  storage  in  transit 
on  box  apples. 

The  apple-  season  of  1910  and  1911  will 
always  be  remembered  as  remarkable  for 
the  extremely  high  prices  paid  for  bar- 
reled apples,  which  have  been  the  highest 
in  the  history  of  the  apple  industry,  and 
the  extremely  low  prices  for  box  apples, 
which  have  been  the  lowest  in  the  history 
of  the  ai)ple  industry. 

The  demand  at  all  times  has  been  dull 
and  dragging  on  boxes,  and  strong  and 
active  on  barrels.  This  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  quality  of  box  apples  has 
always  been  superior  to  barreled  apples. 

What  is  the  reason  of  this  paradox? 
Can  it  be  possible  that  the  more  scien- 
tific and  careful  the  growing  and  pack- 
ing of  ai)ples  become,  the  less  they  are 
appreciated?  Has  the  expert  packing  of 
api)les.  which  has  reached  its  highest  de- 
veloimient  in  the  apple-producing  sections 
of  the  Pacific  Slope,  only  had  the  re- 
sult of  making  the  public  prefer  the 
rough-and-ready,  slap-dash  packing  of 
barreled  apples,  especially  when  it  is 
known  that  the  great  majority  of  these 
barreled  apples  contain,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  on  the  face  or  top  of  the 
barrel,  apples  suitable  only  for  cooking? 
No,  there  is  a  sensible  reason  for  the 
fact  that  box  apples  have  not  been  want- 
ed and  have  ruled  at  low  prices.  The  rea- 
son lies  in  the  method  of  distribution  of 
the  two  classes  of  apples.  The  barrels 
have  been  shipiied  to  every  market  in 
the  country,  large  and  small.  There  has 
been  a  strong  demand  for  them  in  Eng- 
land and  Germany.  Western  New  York 
fruit  houses  have  had  a  steady  demand 
and  drain  on  them  from  the  West  and 
the  South,  and  from  the  East,  and  from 
lands  across  the  sea.  There  was  about 
an  equal  quantity  of  apples  packed  in 
barrels  and  boxes;  the  barrels  are  being 
consumed  in  a  thousand  places:  the  box 
crop  practically  was  marketed  in  two 
places — Chicago  and  New  York.  Of 
course,  there  was  some  small  amount  of 
boxes  shipped  abroad,  especially  Califor- 
nia Newtons  and  some  few  cities  like' 
Philadelphia  and  Boston  had  a  small 
amount  of  boxes,  but  the  markets  of 
New  York  and  Boston  were  at  all  times 
oversuijplied.  The  newspapers  were  filled 
with  flashing  advertisements  on  the  part 
of  a  few  dealers  stating  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  boxes  that  their  firm  would 
have  the  distinction  of  handling.  One 
Chicago  house  blazoned  forth  to  the  world 
that  they  had  disposed  of  a  thousand 
cars.  The  impression  was  given  that  the 
quantity  was  so  unlimited  on  the  part 
of  every  large  dealer  in  Chicago  and  New 
York  that  every  smaller  dealer  shut  out 
the  temptation  of  investing  in  them. 

This  al)solute  lack  of  intelligent  distri- 
bution came  about  through  the  rigid  rules 
of  the  railroads  regarding  freight  rates 
on  box  apples.  One  dollar  per  hundred 
is  the  rate  on  a  carload  of  box  apples, 
whether  shipped  to  Denver,  Chicago,  or 
New  York,  and  when  stored  at  one  point 
or  the  ofher  it  cannot  be  reshipped  with- 
out paying  another  freight  rate.  If  a 
storage  in  transit  privilege  should  be  al- 
lowed on  shipments  of  box  apples,  there 
would  at  once  develop  a  system  of  distri- 
bution which  would  scatter  the  crop  of 
box  apples  al>  over  the  country;  it  would 


place  them  in  consumption  where  they 
were  most  wanted.  The  croj)  of  box 
apples,  amounting  to  20,000,000  boxes,  is 
transported  in  a  month  and  a  half,  but 
it  requires  nine  months  to  consume  it. 
even  though  it  should  be  scattered  in 
every  city,  large  or  small. 

By  the  storage  in  transit  privilege  is 
meant  the  privilege  to  ship  the  car  to 
any  warehouse  that  is  desired,  and  later 
on,  when  the  owner  desires  to  market 
that  car  of  apples,  to  ship  it  to  its  ulti- 
Oiate  destination  and  pay  for  the  total 
services  the  through  rate  from  the  initial 
point  of  shipment  to  the  ultimate  destina- 
tion and  a  switching  charge  in  addition, 
because  that  is  the  only  extra  service  in 
addition  to  the  through  haul  that  the  rail- 
road has  rendered  in  granting  this  priv- 
ilege. It  is  impossible  for  the  owner  of 
a  considerable  amount  of  box  apples, 
whether  he  is  a  grower,  or  the  Associa- 
tion of  Growers,  or  a  merchant  who  has 
invested  his  money  in  their  -  output,  to 
tell  what  market  during  the  coming  nine 
months  after  the  crop  is  gathered  will 
be  a  desirable  market  for  his  apples.  He 
can  tell  less  because  it  is  a  new  industry 
and  only  cities  of  the  larger  size  have 
developed  the  use  of  box  apples. 

With  the  very  great  increase  in  the 
production  of  the  far  Western  orchards, 
amounting  last  year  to  20.000,000  boxes, 
it  is  essential  for  the  jirosperity  of  the 
growers  in  the  Far  West,  or  any  person 
who  diserise  any  part  in  that  industry, 
whether  railroads  or  warehousemen  or 
merchants  to  do  a  lot  of  missionary  work 
in  scattering  the  crop  and  introducing  it 
to  the  cities  of  smaller  size  and  the  Eu- 
ropean markets.  A  lot  of  this  mission- 
ary work  has  been  done  already,  and  the 
crop  would  flow  to  cities  of  the  second 
class  as  well  as  the  first  class,  if  the 
railroad  would  see  to  it  that  a  flexible 
method  of  distribution  was  jjermitted  by 
granting  the  storage  in  transit  privilege. 
The  greatest  benefit  would  go  to  the  rail- 
roads between  Chicago  and  New  York. 
In  that  district  half  the  wealth  of  the 
country  lies,  and  half  the  crop  of  box 
ai)pk'S  should  be  there  distributed.  With 
the  exception  of  one  railroad,  the  Erie, 
the  other  transcontinental  lines  from  (;hi 
cago  to  the  East  have  next  to  nothing  of 
this  traffic.  The  storage  in  transit  i)riv- 
ilege  would  give  to  them  a  very  large 
share  of  this  traffic.  It  is  of  the  outmost 
importance,  therefore,  that  all  growers 
and  growers'  associations,  and  all  apple 
dealers,  should  bring  this  information  to 
the  attention  of  the  head  officials  of  rail- 
roads— it  will  help  them  more  than  it 
will  help  the  general  industry. 

In  addition,  it  is  a  matter  of  import 
ance  to  all  persons  interested  in  the 
apple  industry,  whether  in  barrels  or 
boxes,  because  if  the  box  industry  is 
placed  upon  a  healthy  and  profitable 
basis  the  capital  available  for  investment 
in  apples  will  flow  toward  that  part  of 
the  industry  and  leave  the  barreled  ap- 
ples open  to  a  natural  competition,  but 
not  to  the  excessive  competition  that  now 
exists. 

GkOROK    H.  Wll.DINd, 

Chairman  International  Apjjle  Ship 
pers  Association. 
401  Cutler  Building,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Jr.  IVfONARCH   HA.Y  PRESS 

Easiest  to  Handle.  Capacity  60  Tons  Day 


Fastest  and  Most  Serviceable 
Jr.  HO.tlARCH  HAY  PRESS  CO..  San  Leandro.  Calllornia 


DWARFMlLOMAIZt 
A  DRY  LAND  CROP 

Where  the  rainfall  is  limited  or  water  is  ex- 
])('iisive  there  is  no  more  profitable  forage  and 
dry  feed  crop  than  Milo  Maize.  It  beloiig.s 
to  the  sorghum  family  of  tropical  Asia  and 
Africa,  where  it  is  the  principal  grain  grown. 

We  have  secured  a  stock  of  a  dwarf  variety 
that  has  been  thoroughly  tested  in  Southern 
("alifornia  and  Arizona,  yielding  two  and  one 
half  tons  of  grain  per  acre.  It  grows  a  stalk 
4  to  5  feet  high  with  large,  compact,  erect 
heads,  and  stock  especially  like  the  sweet 
flavor  of  the  stalk. 

Write  for  cultural  directions  and  prices. 


*RK    LETTER  DEPT.  0 


Seed  6 Plant  Co. 

£:srab/i5fjed  J87/. 
326-328-330  SO.  MAIN  ST. 

Los  Angeles  ,  California 


LARGEST  CITRUS  NURSERIES  IN  THE  WORLD 

Parties  contemplating  the  planting  of  citrus  groves  this  coming  spring 
will  do  well  to  send  for  our  prices  soon,  as  there  will  evidently  a  a  shortage 
of  strictly  first  class  stock.  Write  today  for  particulars,  or.  better  still,  pay 
us  a  visit  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  show  you  just  what  we  have. 

Our  finely  illustrated  booklet,  "Citrus  Fruits."  covering  the  industry 
from  the  seed  to  the  market,  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  2.7c  in 
stamps. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAM  DIMAS,  CALIFORNIA 


ERICKSON'S  PATENT  EXTERMINATOR 

A  CARTRIDGE  CHARGED  WITH  DEATH— fositi«ilr  thi  mosr  (ffectivt  method  knowa  foriitirminating 
CnDUCDC  burrowing  pests.  Better  than  poison,  for  it  Is  absolutely 
DUrnCnO  safe  and  acts  ONLY  on  ptsts  that  burrow.  Tests  made  by 
.-„,___.  -  tha  Department  of  Agriculture  resulted  inunqualilied  sat- 
SOUiRRELS  ls<>:tion.  Awarded  the  Grand  Prize  A.-r.-P.E.,  Seattle. 
'^'^  Siinple,safe,effecti«e.  Send  for  booklet.  Sold  by  Dealers. 

If  bol,  write  to  Hitt  Fireworlii  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


For  Sale  By  DUPONT  POWDER  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Salt  L^ke 
City,  Portland,  Seattle,  Spokane,  Denver  and  St.  Louis 


150,000  2 -year  old  Sweet  Stock 

Not  dug-over  culls,  but  splendidly  rooted,  strictly  first  class  2-year-olds. 
A  bargain  stock  for  those  wlio  want  the  best  in  this  variety.  I  offer  a  good 
size  at  lowest  quotations. 

<)\K  YEAR  .SWKICT  STOCK.  «XE  YEAR  SOI  R  ST«)CK. 

NavelH,  Valenclao,  I.enionH. 

CHAS.  S.  McMILLAIV,  300  South  Marengo  Avenue,  Aihambra,  Caliiornia 

 CItrua  Trcca  Exclusively 


HIGH  GRADE  CITRUS  TREES 

20  years  experience  enables  us  to  furnish  the  best  absolutely. 
AVrite,  i)h<me  or  call  for  information.    \\'e  are  here  for  business. 

POLLARD  BROS. 

CORtSER  MISSION  STREET  AND  LOS  ROBLES  AVE..  SOUTH  PASADENA,  CAL. 


CHICO  NURSERY  COMPANY 

GROWERS  OF  HIOH  ORADE  NURSERY  STOCK 

Prompt  attention  given  to  orders  sent  In  by  mall.  Write  us  for  prices  on  Apples,  Peaches, 
Pears,  rherrles,  Plums,  Prunes,  Apricots,  Almonds,  Hng.  Walnuts,  BIk.  walnuts,  Figs, 
Orape  Vines  and  Berries.   Ornamental  Trees,  Flowering  Shrubs  and  Koses.  Catalog  free. 

CHICO  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Chico,  Cal. 
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ORTHO 13"  NEUTRAL 
ARSENATE  OF  LEAD 


is  tile  standard  remedy  for  the  cod- 
ling moth  and  leaf-eating  caterpillars. 
Arsenic  is  an  effective  stomach  poison 
for  insects,  but  must  be  so  combined  as 
not  to  go  into  solution  and  injure  the 
foliage. 

We  make  a  specialty  or  "Ortho  13" 
Neutral  Arsenate  of  Lead,  being'  the 
originators  iiud  sole  maimers  of  Ortlio 
Arsenate  of  Lead,  tlie  new,  all-super- 
.seillng  premier  of  lead  sprays.  This 
compound  fully  meets  the  requirements 
of  foliage  neutrality  and  Insect  control. 
It  contains  appro.\imately  13%  of 
arsenic  oxide,  on  a  48%  water  basis. 
This  48%  paste  is  readily  mixed  with 
water,  and  has  good  powers  of  suspen- 
sion. 

Ortho  Arsenate  of  Lead,  the  latest  in- 
novation in  this  branch  of  spray  knowl- 
edge, is  fully  endorsed  by  the  best  au- 
thorities, and  its  greatest  merit  is  this, 
that  it  can  be  used  freely  under  all  con- 
ditions, under  all  cliinates,  and  on  all 
kinds  of  foliage.  In  tliese  respeets  it 
differs  from  all  other  brands  upon  the 
market,  whicli  cannot  be  so  used.  It 
has  been  used  all  over  the  West  with 
great  satisfaction,  and  its  use  is  con- 
stantly growing  wider. 

"Ortho  13"  Arsenate  of  Lead  is  put 
up  in  superb  steel  containers  contain- 
ing 5,  10,  20,  and  50  pounds  net,  of 
arsenate  of  lead.  These  kegs  are  air 
and  water  light,  and  there  is  no  danger 
of  evaporation  causing  the  material  to 
become  hard  and  unworkable.  We  make 
a  liberal  allowance  for  the  return  of 
the  steel  containers,  and  stand  the 
freight,  thus  further  reducing  the  cost 
of  the  material  to  the  consumer. 

"Ortho  13"  Arsenate  of  Lead  is  put 
up  in  barrels  containing  from  three 
hundred  to  eight  hundred  pounds. 


CUIFORNIA  SPRAY -CHEMICAL  CO. 

WATSONVIUE,  CAUFORNIi 


Distributors  in  all  the  principal  fruit 
growing  sections  of  the  West. 


Mr.  FARMER 

Give  Your  Soil  Food 


Soil  becomes  worn 
out  and  run  down 
the  same  as  human 
beings.  Send  to- 
day for  our  FREE 
Booklet 


"THE  FARMER'S  FRIEND' 


It  e.iplains  how  to 
build  up  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  your 
land.  State  nature 
of  soil  and  what 
you  grow  and  we 
will  tell  you,  free 
of  charge,  the  class 
of  fertilizer  needed. 
Write  today. 


PACIFIC  GUANO  AND 
FERTILIZER  CO. 


310  Sansome  St., 
San  Francisco. 


603  Central  Bids., 
Los  Angeles. 


Genuine  Florida  Sour  Orange 
Seed-Bed  Trees 

Extra  fine  one-year  stock — the  best  t 
be  had.  Be  sure  you  are  getting  the  gen- 
uine article.  If  you  will  send  your  orders 
in  now,  we  are  prepared  to  fill  them,  be 
they  large  or  small ;  but  order  early,  as 
the  supply  is  limited. 

Three  thousand  fine  large  two  -  year 
Valenclas.   Get  our  jirices. 

SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES, 

F.  H.  DISBROW,  Proprietor, 

R.  D.  1,  Ptisrdena.  Cat. 

Phones:  Main  919— Home  2&2C 

FEIJOA  SELLOWIANA 

The  wonderful  new  flowering  and  fruiting  plant 
26  cents  to  $2. 

AVOCADO  OR  ALLIGATOR  PEAR 

50  cents  and  $1 
and  many  rare  plants. 

COOLIDGE'S  RARE  PLANT  NIRSERY 

PASADENA.  CAL. 


EUCALYF»XUIS 

Best  varieties,  large  well  rooted  plants. 
Some  balled  for  distant  shipment  at  trifling 
extra  cost.  Large  lots  grown  by  contract 
Circular  Free. 

RIVERSIDE  NURSERY 
320  U  Ivcr  street.  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 

HENRY  SHAW 


The  Field. 


FROSTED  GRAIN  FOR  HAY. 


To  the  Editor:  The  freeze  which  was 
general  throughout  California  a  few  days 
ago  struck  us  pretty  severely  in  this  val- 
ley. I  had  125  acres  of  summer-fallowed 
wheat  which  I  had  estimated  to  make 
20  sacks  to  the  acre  of  grain.  It  was 
breast  high  in  places  already,  and  was 
just  heading  out.  The  heads  were  formed 
but  there  was  nothing  in  them  yet.  It 
was  considered  the  finest  jnece  in  this 
part  of  the  country. 

The  frost  ])inched  the  stalks  of  this 
grain  in  several  places  and  the  heads  are 
now  turning  white.  It  is  ruined  for 
grain.  There  is  lots  of  fodder  on  it,  but 
it  will  soon  he  turning  yellow.  I  wish 
to  know  several  things. 

First,  to  make  the  best  of  what  is  left, 
we  think  it  should  be  made  into  hay.  If 
so,  should  not  it  be  cut  and  cured  at 
once.  What  is  the  relative  worth  of  such 
hay  as  compared  with  more  matured  hay? 
Would  not  the  fact  that  most  of  the  nour- 
ishment is  still  in  the  stalks  make  it  good 
hay,  even  if  the  heads  contained  no 
grain?  Would  the  fact  that  it  is  frozen 
maUe  it  injurious  to  feed?  I  want  to 
know  what  animals  would  do  best  on  it 
— horses,  or  cows,  etc.  I  wish  to  find  out 
these  things  so  as  to  know  where  best 
to  look  for  a  market  for  it,  and  what 
I  really  ought  to  get  tor  it  in  comparison 
with  other  hay.  I  don't  want  to  go  at 
it  blindly  and  get  more  than  it  is  worth 
because  it  looks  good,  or  less  than  it  is 
worth  because  the  buyer  has  an  exag- 
gerated idea  of  its  damaged  condition. 
In  other  words,  I  want  to  sell  with  a 
clear  conscience  and  at  the  same  time 
not  feel  that  I  am  the  victim  of  circum- 
stance. The  information  you  can  give 
me  will  aid  me  materially  in  forming 
my  idea  of  what  I  ought  to  hold  it  for. 
In  the  case  of  grain  that  is  less  ad- 
vanced, wouldn't  it  be  better  to  wait  for 
a  while  and  see  what  it  is  going  to  do? 

Hemet,  Riverside  county.  Far.mek. 

I  One  can  hardly  form  an  intelligent 
opinion  about  the  condition  which  you 
describe  without  getting  more  Inforriia- 
tion  fiom  actual  observation.  If  the 
whole  plant  seems  to  be  getting  white, 
the  sooner  it  is  cut  the  better.  If  the 
head  is  affected  and  the  leaf  growth  con- 
tinued, cutting  might  be  deferred  for  the 
pui  jjose  of  getting  more  of  it.  Hay  made 
from  such  material  Vill  not  be  in  any 
way  dangerous,  although  it  would  be  in- 
ferior as  containing  less  nutritive  and 
more  non-nutritive  matter.  Such  hay 
would  seem  to  be  most  serviceable  as 
roughage  for  cows  or  steers  in  connection 
with  alfalfa  hay  or  some  other  feed 
which  would  supply  this  deficiency. — 
Eiirroi!.  I 


A  CAILFORNIA  BEAN  IN 
COLORADO. 


We  are  glad  California  started  Colo- 
rado in  a  profitable  bean  business,  and 
the  way  it  was  done  as  described  by  Mr. 
S.  W.  De  Busk  in  the  Denver  Field  and 
Farm  is  interesting: 

The  Mexican  or  Pinto  variety  of  l)ean 
was  brought  into  the  Sunflower  valley  of 
southern  Colorado  a  short  time  prior  to 
1870  by  William  Hoehne.  He  imported 
a  sack  of  seed  from  California  and  dis- 
tributed it  among  the  Mexican  farmers 
who  were  cultivating  his  land  on  shares. 
Mr.  Hoehne  made  numerous  importations 
of  plants,  seeds,  and  machinery,  but 
nothing  that  he  introduced  benefited  the 
country  so  much  as  this  prolific  and  pop- 
ular legume.  The  seed  catalogues  often 
say  that  this  speckeled  variety  is  termed 
the  Mexican  bean  because  the  Mexican 
people  esteem  it  so  highly.  This  state- 
ment  would  seem   to  fit   the   facts  per- 


The  Vernon  Nursery 

A.  YARNELL.  Prop. 

Grower  of  Reliable  Nursery  Stock  of  all  kinds 
Deciduous  Fruit  Trees  of  all  varieties 


ASK  FOR  PRICES 


A.  YARNELL,  Prop 

4524  Central  Avenue.  LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 

Phone:  South  1105 


REAR  -  BLIGHT 

Now  is  the  Time  to 
USE  OUR  REMEDY 

ROOT  BLIGHT 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  CIRCULAR  No.  5 

PEAR-BLIGHT  REMEDY  COMPANY 

VACAVILLE,  CAL. 


fectly.  I  cannot  find  that  this  particular 
speckled  bean  is  now  grown  in  Califor- 
nia. A  former  farmer  of  this  valley  who 
has  resided  neai'  Los  Angeles  for  twelve 
years  past  has  observed  carefully,  but  has 
never  been  able  to  note  this  favorite  in 
any  market  or  seed  house  on  the  Coast. 

The  culture  of  the  plant  is  simple,  but 
thorough,  and  very  much  as  corn  is 
giown.  Thorough  preparation  of  the  seed 
bed  and  complete  eradication  of  all  young 
weeds  at  planting  time  are  considered  es- 
sential. Our  farmers  plant  in  .June — late 
June  being  preferred  by  many.  Later 
than  July  1  is  too  risky  at  our  altitude 
of  5800  feet.  The  yellow  bug  is  usually 
less  harmful  to  the  crops  of  later  plant- 
ings. The  two-horse  corn  planter  is  the 
machine  used  for  seeding,  setting  the 
plates  to  drop  a  bean  every  nine  inches 
in  the  drill.  Twice  as  many  rows  as  of 
corn  is  the  rule.  Planting  is  done  the 
same  as  for  corn,  and  then  the  ground 
is  .gone  over  again,  planting  the  middles. 

Thirty  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre  is 
the  minimum,  and  sixty  pounds  the  max- 
imum used.  Probably  two-thirds  of  our 
farmers  use  forty  pounds  of  seed  to  the 
acre.  The  thinner  planting  appears  to 
give  a  larger,  plumper  berry.  Harvesting 
begins  as  soon  as  the  pods  begin  to  ripen. 
The  vines  are  often  pulled  by  hand  if 
the  crop  is  small.  Some  use  irrigating 
shovels  ground  sharp  with  which  they 
easily  and  rapidly  cut  the  vines  just 
under  the  ground.  The  vines  while  yet 
unwilled  are  gathered  with  hay  forks 
and  placed  in  small  shocks  to  cure.  After 
curing  sufficiently  in  the  shock,  they  are 
hauled  in  on  hay  frames  and  stacked  in 
round  stacks,  much  after  the  manner  of 
hay  or  sheaf  grain.  The  old  way  of 
threshing  was  by  tramping  out  with 
horses.  A  band  of  horses  is  driven 
around  the  stack,  the  beans  lieing  thrown 
off  the  stack  as  desired.  The  tramping 
process  .effectively  threshes  the  beans 
from  the  pods  and  with  very  little  break 
ing  of  the  shelled  beans.  Afterward  the 
straw  is  taken  out  by  winnowing  in  a 
stiff  wind.  The  final  cleaning  is  through 
a  fanning  mill.  In  recent  years  steam 
threshers  esi)ecially  designed  for  the  bean 
ciop  have  done  nearly  all  the  threshing. 

One  rhotisand  i)0unds  iier  acre  is  a  nor- 
mal yield.  Very  careful  farmers  have 
sometimes  grown  two  thoiisand  pounds 
to  (lie  arce.    The  I'inio  b(>ims  yield  lioiin 


The  Boss  Tree  Protector 

Made  of  Yucca  Palm 

Is  cheap,  durable,  and 
quickly  put  on  the  tree.  It 
prevents  rabbits  from  de- 
stroying your  trees.  A  sure 
protection  against  frost, 
sunburn,  grasshoppers  or 
dry  winds.  Can  be  easily 
moved;  will  last  for  years. 
Send  for  samples. 


Price 

Per  1000 

10  in.  long,  7  in.  wide,  $9,50 
12  in.  long,  7  in.  wide,  10.50 
14  in.  long,  7  in.  wide,  11.50 
16  in.  long.  7  in.  wide,  13.00 
18  in.  long.  7  in.  wide.  14.50 
n.  wide,  17.00 
n.  wide,  20.00 


24  in.  long,  7 
30  in.  long.  7 

YUCCA  MANUFACTURING  CO 


1380  Willow  Street. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


HEMINGWAY'S  LEAD  ARSENATE 

THE  PERFECT  PRODUCT 

Combines  the  highest  standard  of 
manufacture  with  chemical  and  physi- 
cal qualities  giving  sticking  power, 
misoibility  and  extremely  fine  division. 
It  meets  the  most  exacting  requirements 
of  the  modern  scientific  orchardist. 

HEMINGWAY'S    LEAD  ARSENATE 
fully   complies    with    the    new  federal 
law.     15%    Arsenic    Acid  guaranteed. 
Send  for  booklet  and  prices. 

Full  ■tocka  carried  by 
C.  HENRY  SMITH,  Coast  Agent, 
24  California  St.,  San  FrancUco,  Cal. 
HEMINGWAY'S  LONDON  PURPLE  CO., 
LTD..  «4-6«  Water  St.,  New  York. 


APPLE  TREES 

12,000  Wlr.esap,  Rome  Beaut}',  Jonathan,  etc. 
Cherries,  Callmyrna  Figs 

PLUMS— Satsuma,  Hale,  Kelsey,  etc.  Luther 
Burbank's  new  "  UU  ARTE  "—two  weeks  earlier 
than  Satsuma. 

Pioneer  Nursery  Co..  Uept.  P,  Monrovia, Cal. 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  in  1400  FOURTH  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 
n  A  DPD  Blake,  Modi  it  A  Towne,  Los  Angt  les 
t^ArCIV   Blake,  McFall  <Sc  Co.,  I'ortland,  Ore. 


lifully.  It  matures  in  a  short  season. 
It  is  not  easily  stained  and  spoiled  if 
some  pods  touch  the  ground  in  damp 
weather.  It  probably  has  no  equal  as 
a  nutritious  soup  bean.  Our  last  crop 
brought  five  cents  per  |)ound  delivered  on 
cars  at  the  nearest  station.  Nearly  all 
the  cro])  went  southward  to  the  New  Mex 
ico  nuirliets. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


With  the  Fruit  Men. 

Since  the  first  of  April  Sultana  raisins 
have  atlvanced  from  3'-j  to  cents  per 
pound  in  the  sweatbox  at  Fresno.  Most 
of  what  is  left  of  the  191U  raisin  crop  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  brokers.  It  is  stated 
that  there  is  absolutely  no  price  on  the 
future  crop,  as  growers  and  brokers  are 
unable  to  tell  what  the  crop  will  be. 

Brokers  have  been  interviewing  prune 
growers  in  the  Santa  Clara  valley  the  past 
week  and  have  offered  as  high  as  4  cents 
for  the  1911  crop.  As  no  one  can  tell 
for  several  days  yet  the  size  of  the  crop — 
though  it  is  thought  It  will  be  about  half 
a  normal  yield— all  deals  must  necessarily 
be  a  gamble  other  than  it  is  known  that 
there  is  no  holdover  and  the  demand  is 
good. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  Bowman  re- 
ports fruit  ])rospects  in  Placer  county  as 
encouraging,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many 
orchards  were  badly  nipped  by  the  frost 
two  weeks  ago.  Ranchers  in  the  lowlands 
were  the  heaviest  losers.  Around  Colfax 
pears  and  apples  were  hard  hit. 

The  Orange  County  Preserving  Co., 
which  has  a  cannery  at  Los  Angeles,  had 
a  representative  at  Anaheim  last  week  try- 
ing to  buy  SOO  tons  of  tomatoes  and  offered 
$7.50  i)er  ton,  which  is  50  cents  more  than 
was  paid  last  season.  This  company  also 
wishes  to  contract  for  apricots.  i)eaches, 
and  berries. 

W.  .1.  Pattee,  of  Acampo,  stated  to  the 
writer  this  week  that  he  would  have  a 
large  crop  of  apricots  and  a  fair  crop  of 
.Muir  peaches  on  his  forty  acres  of  trees 
this  year,  though  the  apricot  crop  espe- 
cially would  be  very  light  in  that  section. 
He  has  been  offered  11  ij  cents  for  his  ap- 
ricots. 

The  La  Habra  Walnut  Growers"  Associa- 
tion expects  to  ship  double  the  quantity 
of  walnuts  this  year  over  what  they  did 
last,  as  the  prospects  are  good  in  that 
part  of  Orange  county. 

In  the  Santa  Clara  valley  the  apricot 
crop  will  be  very  light  this  year,  as  it 
will  be  in  most  sections  north  of  the  Te- 
hachapi.  In  southern  California  the  'cot 
crop  i)romises  to  be  unusually  heavy,  espe- 
cially in  parts  of  Ventura,  Orange,  and 
Riverside  counties. 

Reports  from  Butte  county  are  that 
practically  no  damage  was  done  to  fruit 
by  the  frost.  Prunes,  peaches,  pears  and 
apples  all  jiromise  a  good  yield.  Wheat 
and  barley  also  promise  a  bumper  crop. 

The  cherry  crop  in  the  Suisun  valley 
will  be  a  large  one  and  will  soon  be 
ready  for  market.  Other  fruits  in  that 
section  are  also  reported  to  be  in  good 
condition,  practically  no  damage  having 
been  caused  by  frost. 

Fruit  men  of  Sutter  county  expect  to 
have  a  successful  year.  Peaches  have  set 
well,  prunes  promise  well,  though  it  is 
yet  too  early  to  tell  definitely  what  the 
croi)  will  be.  and  grapes  were  practically 
tininjured  by  the  frost.  Other  varieties 
of  fruit  are  in  good  condition. 

Work  is  in  progress  to  organize  the  St. 
Helena  Vintage  Festival  Association,  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $10,000.  The  object  of 
the  organization  is  to  make  permanent  the 
holding  of  an  annual  vintage  festival  at 
that  place. 

A.  V.  Reynolds,  the  owner  of  a  40-acre 
vineyard  in  Sutter  county.  Is  credited  with 
stating  that  he  has  been  offered  $16  per 
ton  for  his  seedless  raisin  grapes.  This 
is  a  great  advance  over  the  early  price 
of  last  year,  and  doubtless  the  price  will 
be  higher  before  the  crop  is  ready  to  har- 
vest. 

The  Hanford  .Journal  states  that  the 
Muscat  grape  crop  was  damaged  fully  56 
per  cent  by  the  frost  which  visited  Kings 
county  two  weeks  ago. 

According  to  the  Los  Angeles  Express, 


most  of  the  navel  oranges  have  been  ship 
per  from  Orange  county  and  from  the  dis 
tricts  around  Highland  and  Redlands.  Riv 
erside,  Pomona,  and  Ontario  have  lots 
of  navels  yet  to  ship.  In  the  eastern 
Tulare  district  some  valencias  have  al 
ready  been  picked  and  shipments  will  soon 
be  made. 

Fruit  prospects  around  Knightsen.  west 
of  Stockton,  are  reported  fine.  Apricots, 
peaches,  and  cherries  all  promise  well. 
There  has  been  a  large  acreage  set  out 
to  English  walnuts  in  that  section  this 
spring. 

A  lemon  grove  of  20  acres  of  16-year  old 
trees,  belonging  to  Henry  M.  Nelson,  near 
San  Die.go,  was  sold  last  week  to  a  Seattle 
man  for  $35,000  cash. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  Sharp  re 
l)orts  mildew  on  grape  vines  in  alarming 
amount  in  Kings  county.  He  advises  the 
growers  to  sulphur  the  vines  freely  when 
in  bloom. 

A  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Growers'  Alli- 
ance has  been  called  for  El  Dorado  City, 
Saturday,  May  6. 

George  W.  Allen,  of  Selma.  and  .1.  P. 
Marsch,  of  Marietta,  Ohio,  have  patented 
a  new  peach  cutter  and  pitter  which  is 
said  will  cut  400  boxes  of  fruit  per  day, 
either  freestone  or  cling.  The  machine  to 
do  this  work  requires  the  help  of  four 
people.  A  demonstrating  machine  is  to 
be  operated  in  an  orchard  near  Selma  this 
season. 

The  recent  frost  caused  more  damage  in 
Tehama  county  than  was  first  thought. 
Peaches  and  figs  were  damaged  most,  and 
the  first  crop  of  strawberries  was  frost- 
bitten. 

Tabor  Bros,  have  set  out  25  acres  to 
Muir  peaches  on  their  ranch  near  Red 
Bluff  this  season. 

A  meeting  was  held  at  Ukiah  last  Satur- 
day by  the  Farmers'  Club,  to  discuss  the 
feasibility  of  establishing  a  winery  there 
to  handle  the  crop  from  the  1500  acres  of 
grapes  raised  in  that  section. 

The  meeting  of  the  Citrus  Chamber  of 
Commerce  held  at  Lindsay  last  Thursday, 
was  attended  by  125  fruit  growers.  As  a 
result  of  the  meeting'it  is  now  iiroposed 
that  all  fruit  shipped  from  that  section 
which  has  been  packed  under  certain  re- 
strictions shall  have  a  label  stating  the 
fact,  that  buyers  will  know  what  they  are 
getting. 


Agricultural  Notes. 

Large  quantities  of  string  beans  are 
now  being  shipped  from  Coachella  val- 
ley.   Good  prices  are  being  obtained. 

It  is  stated  that  thousands  of  acres 
have  been  i)Ianted  to  corn  this  season  in 
the  Huron  sink  on  the  west  side  of  Kings 
county. 

Owing  to  the  cutting  up  of  grain  lands 
in  Sutter  county  and  jilanting  them  out 
to  orchards  and  alfalfa,  the  grain  crop 
will  be  less  in  that  district  than  hereto- 
fore. All  croi)s  ijromise  well  there  this 
season. 

The  shipment  of  aspai-agus  from  the 
section  around  Stockton  is  assuming  big 
proi)ortions.  Over  1000  cars  have  been 
shipi)ed  already  this  season,  and  the  out- 
put will  be  much  larger  next  year.  The 
California  Vegetable  Union,  with  head- 
quarters at  Stockton,  handles  most  of  the 
crop. 

Groweis  have  completed  the  planting  of 
6000  acres  to  sugar  beets  in  the  district 
around  Anaheim.  The  beet-sugar  mill 
now  being  built  there  is  to  be,  ready  for 
crushing  in  time  to  handle  the  crop. 

Within  the  last  two  weeks  over  10,000 
bales  of  hops  have  been  shipped  East  from 
California,  mostly  for  export.  It  is  stated 
that  there  are  now  left  on  this  Coas'  less 
than  8000  bales  of  former  crops,  which  is 
less  than  at  any  time  for  years.  Hop 
growers  should  receive  good  prices  for 
the  coming  crop. 

By  the  establishment  of  local  agencies 
and  the  study  of  local  conditions,  Amer- 


IHC  WAGONS  HAVE  STOOD  THE  TEST 
'!L.  OF  ALL  LOADSAND  ROADS  FORYEARS 

THE  r^al  proof  of  the  strength,  durability,  and  value  of  I  H  C  wagons 
is  what  they  have  done  and  are  now  doing  tor  thousands  of  farmers 
throughout  the  country.  Light  loads  and  heavy  loads  have  been  carried 
by  I  H  C  wagons,  over  good  roads  and  bad  roads,  for  so  many  years  th.'t 
there  is  hardly  a  farmer  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  high  quality  that  these 
Diimes  on  wagons  represent — 

Weber  New  Bettendorf  Steel  King 

The  reputation  gained  by  these  wagons  is  not  due  to  any  one  particular 
feature  but  toall-round  perfection  and  superiority  of  the  design,  the  material, 
iind  the  workmanship  used  in  their  construction.  They  are  built  especially 
for  the  western  country  and  every  feature  that  will  increase  their  wearing  life 
is  incorporated  in  their  construction. 

WEBER  wagons  have  been  leaders  for  sixty-six  years.    All  the  wood  is 

carefully  selected  and  straight  grained.  It  is  air-dried  for  at  least  two  years 
—  so  that  the  sap  is  retained,  giving  the  wood  wonderful  stamina.  Hickory 
is  used  for  axles,  single-trees,  double-trees,  and  neck-yokes.  Oak  is  used  for 
hubs,  hounds,  bolsters,  reaches,  and  sandboards.  Oak  and  hickory  are 
used  for  spokes.  The  New  International  stake  is  also  furnished.  Thisisone 
of  the  greatest  conveniences  ever  added  to  a  wagon. 

NEW  BETTENDORF  is  a  steel  gear  wagon  of  standard  quality  with 

carrying  capacity  unexcelled.  It  i."  the  only  gear  having  an  axle  with  remov- 
able malleable  sleeve  which  can  be  replaced  when  worn. 

STEEL  KING  has  the  only  perfect  adjustable  stake;  hollow  steel  axles  and 
bolsters  made  to  resemble  the  old  wooden  type;  skeins  are  cast  and  can  be  easily 
replaced;  wheels  are  A-grade;  wagon  box  of  best  quality  and  construction. 

IHC  WAGON  BOXES  have  long-leaf  yellow  pine  bottoms,  box-board 
sides,  protection  for  the  bottom  over  the  front  and  rear  bolsters,  and  the  best 
box  binders  ever  furnished.    A  tool  box  is  attached  to  the  front  end. 

Do  not  buy  any  wagon  until  you  see  the  IHC  local  dealer.  It  you  prefer, 
write  nearest  branch  house  for  literature  in  which  you  are  most  interested. 

WESTERN  BRANCH  HOUSES-Denver.  Col.;  Helena.  Mont;  Portland,  Ore^  Spolune, 
Wa<h.;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  San  FranciKO,  Cal. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

CHICAGO  (Incorporated;  USA 


IHC  Service  Bureau 

The  purpose  of  this  Bureau  Is  to  fumlsa 
farmers  with  information  on  better  farming.  If 
you  have  any  worthy  questions  concerning  soils, 
crops,  pests,  fertilizer,  etc.,  write  to  the  IHC 
Ser\'ice  Bureau,  and  learn  what  our  experts  and 
others  have  found  out  concerning  those  subjects 


ican  wheat  has  almost  driven  Australian 
wheat  from  the  Malayan  Peninsula.  Up 
to  a  few  years  ago  Australia  furnished 
practically  all  the  wheat  and  flour  con- 
snimed  on  the  peninsula,  but  last  year, 
out  of  a  total  of  38,000  tons  consumed, 
only  .^767  tons  came  from  Australia,  and 


POMONA 
U  IVI  P  S 

FOR   DEEP  WELLS 


BUILT  FOR  FARM  OR  IRRIGATION 
PURPOSES 


WATER  RAISING  FROM  DEEP  WELLS 
OUR  SPECIALTY. 

POMONA  MFG.  CO. 

POMONA.  CALIF. 

Or  WEED  ENGINEERING  CO. 

PORTERVILLE,  CAtlF. 


2335 -ACRE  RANCH 

FOR  SALE 


We  have  a  Stock  Ranch  of 
2335  Acres,  three  running 
streams,  two  barns,  two  houses, 
well  fenced,  rolling  hills,  good 
soil,  about  1500  acres  tillable, 
and  has  produced  as  high  as 
eighteen  sacks  of  wheat  per 
acre.  Four  miles  southwest  of 
Dunnigan,  Yolo  County. 

PRICE,  $18  PER  ACRE 

EASY  TERMS. 

Write  for  full  particulars  to 

WYATT  &  WILSON 

WINTERS 
Yolo  County,  •  Cal, 


April  29,  1911 
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of  the  balance  over  24,000  came  from 
America  and  Hongkong,  most  of  which 
was  the  American  product.  With  the 
rapid  increase  of  population  on  the  pen- 
insula a  still  greater  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  American  wheat  is  ex- 
Ijected. 


Miscellaneous. 

The  Farmers'  Union  of  Santa  Clara 
county  is  to  hold  their  annual  i)icnic  at 
Congress  Springs  on  May  20. 

A  fire  at  the  California  Chicken  Co.'s 
plant  near  Los  Altos,  Santa  Clara  county, 
last  Monday,  destroyed  all  the  buildings. 


I  CAN 

Rahe  more  FEED  on  40  acres  in 
the  Sacramento  Valley  near  Willows 
than  I  could  raise  on  160 
acres  on  my  Eastern  farm. 


1^ 


—  Statement  of  a  WisconBin  breeder 
of  registered  Ho)  stems  who  owns 
one  of  our  Small  Farms, 
Hii  name  given 
on  application. 


In  other  words — 

One  of  our  40-acre  small 
farms  will  prcduce  4  TIMES  as 
much  feed  as  40  acres  ^ 
in  tie  Eastf  rn  dairy  States. 


Tlis  woild  be  the  size  of  your  haystack  in  the  EAST  anl  intheSAlRAMENTO 

VALLEY 


When  you  raise  four  times  as 
much  feed  on  a  given  number  of 
acres  it  also  means  that  you  can 
feed  four  times  as  many  cows. 

On  one  of  our  Sacramento  Val- 
ley irrigated  farms  you  don't 
have  the  snow  and  blizzards  of 
winter  to  contend  with — you 
don't  have  to  store  away  fodder 
for  winter  feeding — you  don't 
have  to  sit  back  and  wait  for 


spring.  Your  cows,  pigs  or 
chickens  can  run  out  in  the 
open. 

We  have  an  abundant  supply 
of  water  at  all  times  during  the 
irrigating  season. 

.Just  see  what  a  small  amount 
it  takes  to  be  a  "California 
Farmer"  on  one  of  our  small 
farms. 

THAT'S 
EASY 

be  realized,  however,  is  to  feed 
it  to  your  stock.  One  acre  of 
alfalfa  will  supijort  one  cow,  two 
hogs  and  a  calf.  Kach  cow  should 
l)roduce  on  an  average  $75  to 
$100  worth  of  butter-fat  in  a 
year.  The  calf  should  be  worth 
from  $7  to  $10  at  the  end  of  the 
year  and  the  two  hogs  should 
weigh  from  200  to  250  pounds, 
giving  an  income  for  the  year  of 
from  $90  to  $130  ])er  acre. 

One  of  the  attractive  features 
of  dairying  on  this  plan  is  that 
the  revenue  is  coming  in  every 
month  of  the  year.  This  esti- 
mate can  be  very  materially  in- 
creased by  raising  a  flock  of 
poultry. 


$15  DOWN  Til^  —  $11  A  YEAR 

Climate,  soil  and  water  are 
your  helpers.  You  can  purchase 
your  cows  on  the  installment 
plan,  paying  for  them  with  half 
the  amount  of  your  cream 
checks.  All  that  is  needed  is 
your  guidance  and  your  willing- 
ness to  work.  If  you  sow,  you 
will  reaj).  Every  day  in  the  year 
the  alfalfa  is  growing  in  the 
field.  Five  to  seven  crops  a  year 
is  general — many  cut  seven  and 
eight  and  harvest  from  one  to 
two  tons  an  acre  each  cutting. 

Alfalfa  hay  in  the  stack  sells 
readily  at  from  $5  to  $7  the  ton, 
and  if  held  and  baled  it  should 
yield  from  $10  to  $18  the  ton. 

The  most  profitable  returns  to 

The  man  who  investigates  the  actual  facts  regarding  this  country— 
who  interviews  those  who  are  here  now  realizes  that 

"Twenty's  Plenty — Forty's  a  Fortune" 

Twenty  acres  is  plenty;  it  will  give  you  a  freedom  and  independ- 
ence experienced  only  on  a  Sacramento  'Valley  small  farm. 

If  you  are  now  farming  in  a  country  where  the  snow  falls  or  if 
you  are  tied  to  some  desk  or  city  job,  you  are  on  the  wrong  road  to 
find  absolute  happiness. 

Personal  freedom,  with  its  pleasures,  profits  and  plenty,  is  found 
only  in  the  great  open  air  country  of  California.  If  you  want  to  be 
healthy,  happy  and  hearty,  with  more  than  an  even  break  to  become 
wealthy,  write  for  detailed  information  legarding  these  small  farms. 

You  can  purchase  from  20  to  80  acres  in  this  fertile  district  for 
$125  an  acre,  $15  down  and  the  balance  spread  over  ten  years.  Ex- 
pert dairymen  and  agriculturists  will  advise  you  free  of  any  cost 
and  every  co  operation  wili  be  extended.  If  you'll  work  you  win. 
Do  you  want  to  be  king  of  a  little  kingdom,  all  yours? 

Tlien  write  to  u.s  today  for  maps  and  printed  matter. 

H.  L.  HOLLISTER  &  CO. 

WUIows,  Cal. 

137  So.  La  Salle  St.  345  Fourth  Av>nue 

(  Iilcago.  III.       412  Market  St..  San  Francisco       Pittsburg.  Pa. 


FRUIT 
REFRIGERATION 

For  Growers  and  I'ackeis. 

ICE  AND  COLD  STORAGE  PLANTS 

For  Creameries,  Hutcher  Shops,  Etc. 

SMALL  PLAWTS  OF  SO  TO  500  LB.  DAILY 
ICE  CAPACITT  A  SPECIATTY. 


Pacific  Refrigerating:  Machine  Co. 

ALAMEDA.  CAL. 


The  Milwaokce  Chain  Drive  Mower 

Smooth  Running,  Ktrong  and  Duraljle.  If 
you  cannot  find  it  at  your  dealers,  write  us 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO.,  Slockton,  Cal. 

Catalogues  mailed  on  reiiuest 


l.")0  incul)ators,  and  about  10,000  chickens. 

The  Santa  Clara  County  Fair  will  be 
held  at  the  driving  park  in  San  Jose,  the 
week  of  August  21.  An  attempt  will  be 
made  to  hold  a  real  fair  and  not  horse 
races  alone. 

The  Governor  has  signed  the  bill  organ- 
izing Reclamation  District  No.  831,  which 
lies  inincipally  in  Sutter  but  laps  over 
into  Butte  county.  The  district  runs  south 
from  Gridley  Ridge  through  the  Snake 
river  country  to  the  tule  lands.  When 
completed  the  district  will  reclaim  a  large 
body  of  fine  land. 

On  the  40,000-acre  Naciemento  ranch 
near  San  Miguel,  San  Luis  Obispo  county, 
a  large  number  of  artesian  wells  are  being 
drilled  to  secure  enough  water  to  ii  rigate 
the  land,  preparatory  to  colonizing  it. 

San  Benito  county  has  taken  up  the 
work  of  squirrel  extermination  under  di 
lection  of  the  Government. 

The  l<S,000-acre  grain  ranch  belonging 
to  .lames  D.  Phelan,  which  is  located  near 
Chico,  is  said  to  have  been  sold  last  week 
to  Chicago  parties  for  colonization  luir 
poses. 

The  supervisors  of  Contra  Costa  county 
are  expending  $6000  per  month  in  an 
effort  to  free  that  section  of  squirrels, 
which  carry  the  bubonic  plague.  Already 
it  is  declared  that  50,000  squirrels  have 
been  poisoned  or  shot. 

The  su])ervisors  of  Yolo  county  have 
appointed  district  inspectors  to  help  the 
farmers,  and  to  see  that  the  work  is  prop- 
erly done  in  the  effort  being  made  to  kill 
off  all  the  squirrels  in  that  county. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Board  of  Health,  an  examination  is 
being  made  of  the  milk  produced  at  the 
various  dairies  which  supply  the  city. 
The  object  of  the  investigation  is  to 
learn  who  is  responsible  for  the  poor 
grade  of  milk  which  is  sold,  and  then 
to  have  an  ordinance  passed  regulating 
the  amount  of  butterfat  which  must  show 
in  all  milk  offered  for  sale  in  the  city. 

The  Simon  Newman  Co.,  Modesto,  has 
begun  breeding  Herefords  on  an  extens- 
ive scale. 

The  directors  of  the  Sutter-Butte  canal 
system  are  preparing  plans  for  the  exten- 
sion of  laterals  and  for  the  replacing  of 
wooden  weirs  along  the  line  of  the  main 
ditch  with  cement  structures. 

Rio  Oso  will  be  the  name  of  the  new 
town  to  be  located  on  the  Natomas  proj- 
ect, which  is  reclaiming  and  preparing 
for  colonization  54,000  acres  of  land  north 
of  Sacramento. 

The  55,000-acre  ranch  belonging  to 
Henry  Pi-att,  lying  in  the  Clover  valley, 
?,0  miles  from  Golconda,  Nevada,  has  been 
sold  for  colonization  purjjoses.  This  proj)- 
erty  owns  fine  water  rights,  and  already 
a  large  acreage  is  seeded  to  alfalfa. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  to  establish  a 
ramie  manufacturing  plant,  to  cost  $350,- 
000,  at  Sacramento.  The  raw  material  is 
to  be  grown  in  adjoining  districts. 

Bee  Inspector  R.  B.  Herron  reports  that 
the  honey  crop  will  be  short  in  San  Ber- 
nardino county  this  season,  owing  to 
many  of  the  bees  dying. 

Woodward  &  Sons  have  sold  their  lOO- 
acre  alfalfa  rach  and  big  grain  warehouse 
near  Ferris,  Riverside,  county,  to  William 
Short  of  Idaho  for  $50,000. 

A  large  shipment  of  soy-bean  meal  di 
rect  from  Manchuria  was  received  nt 
Petaluma  this  week.  This  is  the  first 
large  shipment  of  this  meal  that  has  ar- 
rived and  will  be  used  for  chicken  feed. 

The  International  Land  Co.  has  in- 
creased its  c.ai)ital  stock  to  $3,000,000,  pre- 
paratory to  starting  in  on  the  big  job 
of  planting  and  farming  the  6000  acres  it 
has  secured  near  Clovis,  Fresno  county. 
It  is  stated  that  the  company  will  set  out 
2000  acres  to  figs. 

Farmers  of  Kings  county  are  to  work 
under  the  new  State  law  in  an  effort  to 
kill  off  all  the  ground  squirrels  in  that 
section. 


REMEDY  FOR  COLLAR  GALLS 

To  the  Editor:    Please  publish  in  ym 
columns    what    is    ('onsidered    the  best 
remedy   for  collar  galls  on  horses  and 
ol)Iige  me  and  many  others. 

Modesto.  .1.  E.  Ui'ton. 

.\.N.SWI':R  I!V  I)K.  crkki.ky. 

Have  the  following  prepared: 

Zinc  oxide    (Hubbuck's)  '^oz. 

Bismuth  subnitrate    1  oz. 

Litharge   ^l.  oz. 

Vaseline    4  oz. 

Mix  and  apply  once  daily  after  washing. 

Di{.  E.  ,T.  Ckkki.ky. 
California  Veterinary  College, 

IXl.S  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


CALIFORNIA 
FRUITS 


AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM 

FIFTH  EDITIOIV 

RiSVISBD  AND  BXTBNDCn 

A  MANIIAI,  OF  MI<:TH<)DS  WHICH 
HAVE  YIELDED  GItEATESST  SUC- 
CESS; WITH  LISTS  OF  VARIETIES 
BEST  AD.AI'TED  TO  THE  DIFFER- 
ENT SECTIONS  OF  T  HE  STATE. 


By  Ednard  J.  Wickson.  A.  M. 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Agriculture  in 
the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California;  Director  and 
Horticulturist  of  the  University  E.\- 
periment  Station;  Author  of  "Cali- 
fornia Vegetables  in  Garden  and 
Field";  Editor  Pacific  Rural  Press; 
member  National  Council  Horticul- 
ture, etc. 
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The  book  describes  the  best  methods 
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Live  Stock  and  Dairy. 


DAIRY  CALF  FEEDING. 


In  the  Pacii  u  Ri  hai,  Pkkss  of  F'ebni 
my  4  we  gave  quite  a  detailed  account 
o:  tie  successful  use  of  milk  substitutes 
for  ca".:  rearing.  We  undertake  now  to 
give  with  the  aid  of  a  recent  Farmers' 
Bulletin,  the  results  of  calf  studies  and 
experiments  recently  reported  by  the  Wis- 
consin Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
and  reported  by  Mr.  D.  H.  Otis.  In  the 
first  place  Professor  Otis  calls  attention 
to  the  herdsman's  responsibility  in  feed- 
ing and  caring  for  the  dairy  calf.  If 
the  dams  have  been  properly  nourished 
the  value  of  the  calves  at  birth  depends 
largely,  if  not  entirely,  upon  the  intelli- 
gence and  skill  exercised  by  the  owner 
in  their  breeding.  The  future  possibili- 
ties of  the  newborn  calf,  however,  rest 
on  the  thought  and  skill  that  the  owner 
puts  into  its  feed,  care,  and  management. 
Mistakes  at  this  period  of  the  calf's  life 
are  probably  of  lifelong  influence,  while 
a  mistake  in  feeding  and  caring  for  a 
mature  animal  may  be  only  temporary 
in  its  effects.  Calf  feeding  requires  skill 
and  good  common  sense,  as  there  are  no 
hard  and  fast  rules  that  can  be  laid  down. 

Young  calves  need  whole  milk  for  the 
first  few  days.  The  calf  should  always 
have  the  first  or  colostrum  milk  of  the 
cow  and  be  allowed  to  nurse  the  cow  until 
the  eighth  or  ninth  milking,  when  the 
milk  is  suitable  for  human  food.  Feed 
often  with  small  amounts  to  avoid  over- 
feeding. Teach  the  calf  to  drink  and 
feed  whole  milk  for  at  least  three  weeks, 
changing  to  a  skim  milk  diet  gradually. 

By  good  feed  and  care,  or  the  lack  of 
it,  it  is  easy  to  make  a  variation  of  %l 
to  $5  or  even  $10  per  head  in  the  value 
of  the  calf  the  first  year. 

Fekulng  Mii.K. — Skim  milk  is  a  cheap 
feed  for  calves,  but  should  be  fed  care- 
fully in  limited  quantities  and  only 
while  it  Is  warm  and  sweet.  Skim  milk 
may  form  the  principal  diet  of  the  calf 
for  eight  months  or  a  year.  Factory  skim 
milk  should  always  be  pasteurized  to 
avoid  the  spread  of  tuberculosis.  The 
best  skim  milk  is  that  which  is  fresh 
from  the  separator  and  still  warm.  Ex- 
periments show  that  it  is  only  one  fourth 
as  expensive  to  raise  a  calf  on  skim  milk 
as  whole  milk.  Two  pounds  grain  with 
the  proper  amount  of  skim  milk  equals 
one  pound  of  butter-fat.  Buttermilk  or 
whey  may  profitably  be  fed  to  calves. 

Milk  that  is  too  rich  may  cause  serious 
trouble  from  scours,  and  In  feeding  such 
milk  care  should  be  exercised  to  give 
limited  amounts  at  the  proper  tempera- 
ture. The  feeding  of  whole  milk  should 
be  continued  for  about  three  or  four 
weeks,  when  the  number  of  meals  may 
be  reduced  to  two  per  day.  From  one- 
half  to  a  pint  of  skim  milk  may  now  be 
substituted  for  an  equal  quantity  of  whole 
milk.  The  amount  of  skim  milk  may  be 
gradually  increased  and  the  amount  of 
whole  milk  correspondingly  decreased 
until,  at  the  end  of  a  week  or  ten  days, 
the  calf  is  getting  all  skim  milk.  Feed 
the  milk  sweet  and  at  blood  temperature. 

Not  over  10  to  12  pounds  of  milk  daily 
should  be  ted  until  the  calf  is  5  to  7  weeks 
old.  Later  the  amount  may  be  increased 
to  14  or  16  pounds,  and  at  three  months 
may,  though  not  always,  go  to  about  20 
pounds.  The  amount  fed,  however,  must 
be  carefully  regulated  by  the  ability  of 
the  calf  to  handle  it  without  scouring. 

Feeoisc  Grain. — The  grain  for  calves 
should  be  fed  first  while  the  calf  is  quite 
small  with  a  little  bran  to  aid  the  calf  in 
learning  to  eat.  High  priced  concentrates 
are  unnecessary  and  give  no  better  re- 
sults than  cornmeal,  oafs,  and  bran, 
ground  barley,  etc.,  when  fed  in  i)roper 
combinations.   At  four  to  six  weeks  a  calf 


lias  good  teeth  and  can  grind  his  own 
feed.  A  variety  of  feeds  is  advantageous 
and  best  results  will  usually  be  secured 
from  mixtures. 

The  roughage  for  calves  should  first  l)e 
fed  at  two  or  three  weeks  of  age  when  the 
calf  begins  to  eat  grain.  Good  clean  hay, 
either  timothy,  blue  grass,  clover,  or  al 
falfa.  may  be  used.  Corn  silage  is  an  ex- 
cellent calf  feed  when  fed  in  moderate 
amounts.  Good  pasture  is  an  essential 
after  four  to  six  months  of  age.  and  if 
the  calf  is  turned  out  for  only  a  few  hours 
each  day  at  tirst  scours  will  be  avoided. 

FKEDiNd  WuEY. — Whey  has  the  casein 
as  well  as  the  butter-fat  removed,  and 
hence  is  a  much  less  valuable  feed  than 
skim  milk;  a  good  grain  ration  must  be 
carefully  selected  as  a  supplementary 
feed.  The  calf  to  be  fed  on  whey  should 
receive  whole  milk  for  the  first  week  or 
two;  it  can  then  be  changed  to  skim  milk. 
If  this  is  not  available  it  should  be  con- 
tinued on  whole  milk.  A  calf  will  do 
better  not  to  receive  whey  for  five  to  six 
weeks.  It  will  take  ten  days  to  two  weeks 
more  to  complete  the  change  to  whey. 
Calves  will  handle  about  thp  same  amount 
of  whey  as  skim  milk,  namely,  14  to  16 
pounds  daily  per  calf.  An  excessive 
amount  may  cause  undue  largeness  of  the 
paunch.  The  feeder  will  need  to  give 
more  care  and  attention  to  calves  fed  on 
whey  than  to  those  fed  milk. 

Water  and  Salt. — Calves,  like  other 
farm  animals,  get  thirsty,  even  though 
milk  forms  a  large  part  of  their  ration. 
Calves  three  months  of  age  will  drink  as 
much  as  5  quarts  of  water  daily  per  head. 
They  like  to  drink  often,  sii)i)ing  a  little 
at  a  time.  A  half  barrel,  cleaned  and  re 
plenished  twice  daily,  will  serve  nicely 
as  a  water  trough.  Another  good  device 
is  an  automatic  waterer,  which  may  be 
easily  cleaned,  situated  a  little  above  the 
floor  to  keep  out  the  litter.  Salt  is  es- 
sential to  the  development  of  the  calf, 
as  of  other  animals,  and  should  be  kei)t 
continually  available. 

The  management  of  the  calf  during  the 
first  year  has  much  to  do  with  its  later 
usefulness.  Plenty  of  water  and  salt 
should  be  given  in  clean  vessels.  Avoid 
sudden  changes  of  diet  and  practice  reg- 
ularity in  feeding.  Provide  warm,  dry 
quarters  in  damp  weather.  Give  plenty 
of  roughage  and  not  too  much  grain  so 
as  to  develop  a  large  capacity  for  hand- 
ling food  as  is  desirable  in  dairy  animals. 
When  the  calf  is  six  months  to  a  year 
old  milk  may  be  omitted  from  its  ration 
and  a  full  roughage  and  grain  diet  sub 
stituted. 

Other  Feeus. — When  the  skim  milk 
diet  is  stopped  at  any  time  from  fi  to 
12  months  of  age,  it  should  be  remem 
bered  that  the  calf  is  deprived  of  a 
nitrogenous  feed  and  its  i)lace  should  be 
"taken  by  some  nitrogenous  grain  or 
roughage.  The  tendency  of  the  dairy 
calf  to  get  too  fat  depends  not  only  upon 
its  temperament  but  also  upon  its  feed. 
Avoid  too  much  corn.  For  grain,  oats 
and  barley  are  good;  for  roughage,  bright 
clover  or  alfalfa  hay  with  corn  silage  to 
give  succulence  and  vai-iety. 

Size  depends  much  upon  heredity,  but 
even  more  upon  liberal  and  judicious 
feeding.  It  is  impossible  to  starve  good 
dairy  qualities  into  a  growing  heifer,  but 
many  a  promising  heifer  has  been  starved 
into  a  poor  cow. 

The  intelligence  that  the  herdsman  puts 
into  his  calf  feeding  will  have  a  great 
influence  upon  the  future  cow.  There  are 
great  pofesibilities  in  the  production  of 
good  cows,  but  these  are  seldom  If  ever 
seen,  appreciated,  or  attained  except  by 
an  intelligent,  thoughtful  feeder.  The 
earmarks  of  an  intelligent  feeder  are 
seen  in  his  herd.  The  calves  are  thrifty, 
active,  with  bright  eyes,  smooth,  glossy 
coats,  always  hungry,  and  playful  and 
lusty. 


NEW  CHANCES  ON  A  FAT-TAIL 
BASIS. 

Those  who  have  started  to  do  some- 
thing with  the  Persian  Fat-Tail  sheep 
under  the  leadership  of  the  late  C.  P. 
Bailey  of  San  .lose  will  be  interested  in 
some  new  frills  which  seem  i)ossible  with 
them  according  to  the  points  made  by  Dr. 
C.  C.  Young  in  the  March  10  issue  of  the 
Shei)herd's  Journal.  These  sheep  were 
introduced  from  Persia  by  Hon.  Truxton 
Beale,  who  seems  disjwsed  to  settle  down 
in  California  on  bis  ancestral  estate  in 
Kern  county  after  a  career  of  world-wide 


activity.  .Mr.  Beale  has  accepted  a  placi' 
upon  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  and  will  thus  have 
a  chance  to  concentrate  enterprising  ef- 
forts for  progress  which  he  has  been 
makin.g  for  so  many  years. 

So  far  as  our  observation  goes  the  Per 
sian  Fat-Tails  have  chiefly  figured  as 
State  Fair  exhibits,  although  their  use- 
fulness in  crossing  was  demonstrated  in 
this  State  before  C.  .1.  (Buffalo)  Jones 
made  his  almost  dramatic  display  of  Per 
sian  crosses  in  Kansas  as  described  in 
the  Pacii'k-  Ri  RAL  Press  of  February  13 
and  March  2<>.  1909.    Mr.  Jones  got  his 


W.  A.  FORBES,  Manager 
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DIEPENBROCK 
-  RANCH 

LIVE  STOCK  IMPORTERS 

RIVERSIDE  ROAD,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 
P.  O.  Box  746  Phone  :  Suburban  72x3 


PENNANT  Dairy 


A.SK   VoUR  DKALKR  FOK 

EL  DORADO  COCOAIVUT  OIL  CAKE 

CHICKENS    AND    ]VIIL.K  COWS 

Cheapest  Food  In  the  Market  to-day.     If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it, 

EL   OORADO   OIL  WORKS 

149  CALIFORNIA  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


100  SHORT-HORN  BULLS 


KING  EDWARD'S 

GET 
Won  32  Prizes 
at 

Slate  Fair 
Sacrame  nto 
1»10 


IN  SINGLE  OR  CARLOAD  LOTS 

These  Bulls  are  range  bred  and  sired  by  calves 
of  King  Edward,  Hillcrest  Hero,  and  other  prize 
bulls.    For  further  particulars  write  to 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE 
Davis,      -     -      .      .  Cal. 


15  Imported,  Thoroughbred  Short-Horn  45  Imported,  Shropshire  Yearling 

BULLS  RAMS 

All  Registered  All  Registered 

Few  Choice  Young  Poland-China 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES 


ROSELAWN  STOCK  FARM,  T.  B.  Gibson,  Owner 

WOODLAND,  YOLO  COINTY,  CAL. 

America's 
Leading  Horse  Importers 

At  the  si.\  World's  Fairs  since  1900,  our  Percheron 
Stallions  have  won  every  Championship,  and  every 
tirst  prize  except  two. 

At  the  recent  California  State  Fair  our  Percherons 
and  French  Coach  Stallions  won  14  Gold  Mt  dais  and 
both  Championships. 

When  you  want  the  best  come  to  us. 

Mclaughlin  bros., 

OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


F*ratt's  A.nimal  and  Ttte  i>est 
F»oiiltpy  Regulators  *>"  martcct 


G  &  S  AXLE  GREASE— 30  years  of  satisfaction. 
H  &  L  AXLE  GREASE— for  60 years  in  constant  use. 

TBE  ONLY  PERFECT  LUBBICANTS 

Use  only  one-fourth  of  what  you  would  use  of  any  other. 

WHIXXIER    COBURISJ  CO. 

San  F'ranclsco  IVIanufacturcrs 


A.GENXS  WEATHERPROOF  COMPO  ROOFING 
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HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


THE  N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  LOCKFORD,  CAL., 
are  offering  for  sale  pure  bred  Jersey 
service  bulls  and  bull  calves.  Among 
these,  Borello's  Golden  Pogis,  No.  89243, 

1st  prize  yearling  bull,  1910  Cal.  State 
Fair.  He  is  sired  by  the  choicest  lines 
of  the  great  Island  Bull,  Golden  Lad,  P.S. 
1242  H.  C,  and  from  a  line  of  dams  that 
produced  over  20  lbs.  butter  in  7  days. 
These  young  bulls  are  from  prize  win- 
ners in  the  show  ring  and  big  producers 
at  the  pail.  This  herd  was  1st  prize 
winner  1910  Cal.  State  Fair,  having 
won  4  champion'medals  and  17  ribbons, 
with  18  head  exhibited.  It  is  headed  by 
the  imported  bull  King's  Valet,  the  un- 
beaten champion.  Prices  and  particu- 
lars on  application. 

W.  A.  FORBES,  BOX  746,  SACRAMENTO, 
has  arranged  with  either  of  two  Eastern 
judges  to  locate  and  deliver,  on  orders, 
live  stock  of  any  description.  All  cattle 
tuberculin  tested;  six  mixed  cars  landed 
since  the  first  of  the  year  and  buyers  de- 
lighted; prices  lower  than  those  current 
on  the  same  grade  of  stuff;  carloads  of 
Holsteins  and  Shropshire  sheep  a  spe- 
cialty; references  and  correspondence 
solicited. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns;  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321 
Petaluma,  Cal. 

PURE-BRED  SHORT-HORNS,  Poland- 
China  hogs,  and  Shropshire  sheep.  Rose- 
lawn  Stock  Farm,  Woodland,  Cal. 

PAICINES  RANCH  CO.,  Paicines,  San 
Benito  county,  Cal. — Young  Percheron 
stallions  for  sale. 

STEVENSON  &  WAGNER,  Newman  Cal. — 
Holstein-Fresian  bulls,  heifers  for  sale. 

HENRY  WHEATLEY,  Napa,  Cal. — Breeder 
and  importer  of  Shires  and  Percherons. 

KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Poland- 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington. 

MATURED  MALE  GOATS — Milch  strain. 
Write  Geo.  Langlois,  Sebastopol,  Cal. 


SWINE 


FOUR  OAKS  STOCK  CO.,  breeders  of 
Berkshire  and  Hampshire  hogs  and  Im- 
porter Hampshire  Down  sheep.  Wood- 
land, Cal. 

POLAND  CHINA  HOGS;  Barred  Rocks  and 
Black  Minorca  poultry;  young  stock  and 
eggs  for  sale.  M.  Bassett,  Hanford,  Cal. 

THOROUGHBRED  MULEFOOT  AND 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS.  California  Hog  & 
Land  Co.,  Calistoga. 

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs 
both  sexes. 

i.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  o) 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshlres;  alsc 
Short-horns. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS 
Both  sexes.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton,  Cal 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  Nlles,  Cal 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshlres. 

H.  B.  WINTRINGHAM,  Mlddletown,  Lake 
Co.,  Cal.    Breeder  of  Tamworths. 


46%  PROTEIN  and  10%  FAT 
Cows,  Calves,  Poultry 

ALL  FARIVI  ANIMALS 

Highly  recommended  by  all  authori- 
ties.    The  U.   S.   Agricultural  Depart- 
ment says:    "It  is  almost  without  an 
equal  as  a  concentrated  feed." 
Sold  by  Dealers.    Ask  for  Literature. 
PACIFIC  OIL  MILLS,  SEATTLE. 


Cutter's  Antlirax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  ot 
California  stockmen  because  tiiey  give 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  oui 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUUER  LABORATORY 

p.  0.  Box  257,  BERKELEY,  CAL 

FOR  SALE 

FOUR  THOROUGHBRED  AYRSHIRE 
BULLS,  Aged  12  to  20  Months. 

If  you  don't  want  tuberculosis,  breed  the 
Ayrshlres. 
«J.  W.  &  >I.  D.  McCORD 
Fhone  Red  123.  Hanford.  Cal. 


stock  from  California  and  iie  crossed  it 
above  and  below  with  nearly  all  the  quad- 
rupeds he  found  in  Kansas,  but  for  all 
that  he  did  not  strike  such  high  lines  as 
Dr.  Young  aims  at  in  the  cross  with  Kara- 
kule  sheep,  which  also  come  from  the 
Persians,  and  of  which  he  describes  the 
chances  in  this  way: 

The  so-called  ^  astrakhan  fur  obtained 
by  crossing  the  Karakule  with  the  long- 
haired common  sheep  in  the  vicinity  of 
Astrakan,  that  resemble  the  American 
Cotswold,  has  given  us  what  is  known  in 
the  market  as  astrakan  fur. 

The  Tartars  of  Crimea  having  found  it 
extremely  difflcult  to  obtain  Persian 
Broad-Tail  rams  with  sufficient  Karakule 
blood  in  them,  have  confined  their  efforts 
to  the  production  of  the  gray  Krimmer, 
which  generally  is  about  an  octoroon,  ob- 
tained by  crossing  a  half  or  quarter 
bred  Karakule  with  Merinos,  previously 
crossed  with  long-hairs. 

The  United  States  consumes  nearly 
fourteen  million  dollars  worth  of  this 
class  of  fur,  the  basis  of  which  is  Kara- 
kule blood,  its  beauty  and  price  depend- 
ing upon  the  percentage  of  Karakule 
strain  it  contains. 

There  is  practically  no  full-blood  Kara- 
kule fur  sold  on  the  American  continent, 
but  the  so-called  Persian  lamb,  which 
generally  contains  from  50  to  75  per  cent 
of  Karakule  blood,  is  very  popular  and 
in  great  demand. 

The  reasons  why  the  average  so-called 
Persian  Broad-Tail  lamb  raised  in  this 
country  does  not  produce  a  skin  pretty 
enough  to  be  used  as  fur,  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  few  Persian  Broad  Tails  im 
ported  into  the  United  States  as  a  rule  do 
not  contain  the  required  amount  of  Kara 
kule  blood,  and  it  takes  but  one  cross  with 
a  full  blood  Karakule  to  produce  a  skin 
that  will  sell  for  from  $10  to  $20. 

As  the  common  non-Karakule  sheep  of 
Asia  are  much  inferior  to  our  native 
sheep  here,  especially  when  one  considers 
such  sheep  as  the  Leicester,  Lincolnshire, 
Cotswold  and  Black-Face  Highland,  who 
possess  a  luster  almost  equal  to  that  of 
the  Angora  goat,  it  must  be  evident,  even 
to  the  skeptic,  that  we  ought  to  be  able 
not  only  to  compete  with  Asia  in  quality 
and  beauty,  but  we  should  and  actually 
are  able  to  produce  a  superior  class  of 
commercial  fur,  as  experiments  in  the 
last  two  years  have  proven  without  any 
question  of  doubt,  and  it  is  the  firm  be- 
lief of  the  writer  that  it  is  only  a  ques- 
tion of  a  few  years  when  we  will  be  able 
to  keep  the  fourteen  million  dollars  which 
now  go  into  the  land  of  heathens  in  Asia, 
at  home,  where  it  will  benefit  not  only  the 
sheep  men,  but  the  public  as  well,  as  it 
will  reduce  in  time  the  price  of  this  class 
of  fur,  which  now  is  very  high,  to  say 
the  least. 

Ladies'  fur  coats  made  from  Persian 
lamb  skins  often,  with  no  more  than  50 
per  cent  of  Karakule  blood,  sell  from 
$150  to  $250,  and  there  is  certainly  no 
reason  why  the  millions  of  people  living 
up  north,  who  cannot  do  without  fur, 
should  pay  such  an  enormous  price  for  it. 

In  the  past  ten  years,  half,  three-quar-- 
ters  and  full-blood  Karakule  rams  have 
been  taken  into  almost  every  section  of 
noithern  Russia,  and  from  official  reports 
issued  by  the  department  of  agriculture 
of  St.  Petersburg,  it  is  evident  that  the 
Karakule  sheep  will  stand  the  coldest 
kind  of  climate,  without  apparently  any 
effect  upon  the  quality  of  the  fur  what- 
soever. This  is  rather  strange,  as  the 
Karakule  sheep  comes  from  a  country 
with  approximately  the  same  climate  as 
the  Southwest  and  is  classified  as  a  desert 
animal;  that  is,  able  to  withstand  any 
amount  of  hardship  and  deprivation, 
often  going  for  days  without  water  and 
food. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  the  curls  of 
the  skins  are  more  pronounced  in  a  Kara- 
kule raised  up  North:   which,  however. 


does  no  harm,  on  the  contrary  produces 
a  warmer  fur.  It  is  safe  to  state  that  a 
raw  skin  from  a  three-day-old  half-bred 
Kara-Merino  will  certainly  bring  not  less 
than  $3  a  skin,  and  as  there  is  no  serious 
objection  especially  in  the  Southwest  to 
two  lambings  yearly,  and  as  one  ram 
would  ordinarily  cover  from  150  to  300 
ewes  annually,  one  can  easily  compute 
the  actual  value  of  a  Karakule  ram  to  a 
sheep  breeder.  '  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  lambs  are  killed  three  to  ten 
days  after  birth,  which  explains  why  two 
crops  of  lambs  can  be  obtained  yearly. 

The  best  fur  is  obtained  by  crossing  the 
Karakule  with  the  long-naired  sheep,  such 
as  Lincolnshire,  Cotswold  and  Black-Face 
Highlands,  but  as  this  class  of  sheep  is 
very  expensive,  and  as  the  Shropshire 
seems  to  stand  between  the  tight-wool 
Merino  and  the  long  wool  family  above 
mentioned,  it  will  probably  be  more  ecen- 
omical  to  breed  the  Kara-Shrop.  Experi 
ments  at  Holliday,  Texas,  have  proven 
that  a  50  per  cent  Kara-Shrop  skin  ob- 
tained from  a  three-day-old  lamb  makes  a 
fairly  pretty  and  serviceable  fur,  even 
though  it  does  not  contain  near  as  much 
luster  as  the  Kara-Line  or  Kara-Cotswold, 
and,  of  course,  produces  a  much  cheaper 
fur. 

I  am  absolutely  convinced  that  we  can 
produce  a  more  superior  fur  in  this  coun 
try  than  Persia  can,  but  in  order  to  excel 
them  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  cross- 
ing the  Karakule  with  our  long-haired 
family,  on  account  of  them  having  more 
natural  luster  than  the  longhaired  sheep 
used  in  Asia  from  which  cross  the  best 
Persian  lamb  skins  are  obtained. 


CALIFORNIA  HOG  FEEDS  AP- 
PROVED BY  AN  EASTERN 
AUTHORITY. 


A  Colusa  county  hog  grower  recently 
wrote  to  Hoards  Dairyman  as  follows: 
"Please  give  me  a  ration  for  hogs  based 
on  the  following:  Bran,  $27  per  ton; 
middlings,  $30;  barley,  $25;  alfalfa  hay, 
$7,  own  raising;  skim-milk  from  30  cows, 
less  what  we  use  for  young  calves,  but 
with  150  hogs,  or  more,  the  milk  would 
not  cut  much  figure.  We  can  pasture  the 
hogs  about  six  months  in  the  year-.  At 
the  above  prices  for  feed,  would  there  be 
any  profit  in  hogs  at  $7  per  cwt.?" 

The  following  answer  was  given: 

When  hogs  sell  for  $7  per  hundred, 
there  will  be  a  profit  in  raising  them  when 
feeds  are  worth  the  above  prices.  It  will 
be  found  that  the  alfalfa  hay  is  a  very 
valuable  feed  for  the  brood  sows,  and  they 
can  be  kept  almost  entirely  upon  it,  if  it 
is  of  good  quality.  Perhaps  a  little  bar 
ley  and  middlings  now  and  then  would 
not  be  out  of  place,  but  we  have  been  very 
successful  in  keeping  brood  sows  entirely 
upon  alfalfa  hay.  The  pasture  is  also  a 
good  place  for  brood  sows  and  young  pigs, 
and  should  be  made  good  use  of,  espe- 
cially in  the  early  development  of  the  pig. 

It  has  been  found  by  experiment  and 
practical  experience  that  barley  is  a  most 
excellent  feed  for  pork  j)roduction,  as  it 
])roduces  a  sweeter  and  firmer  meat  than 
corn.  It  is  used  almost  entirely  in  Den 
mark  for  producing  choice  bacon.  The 
best  results,  however,  are  obtained  by 
feeding  it  with  some  other  feed,  and  we 
suggest  that  a  mixture  be  made  of  one 
part  middlings  and  three  jjarts  rolled  bar- 
ley for  feeding  the  fattening  hogs.  Skim- 
milk  will  also  supplement  this  mixture 
very  nicely,  and  if  possible  we  should 
feed  3  lbs.  of  skim-milk  to  one  pound  of 
the  mixture.  If  this  much  cannot  be 
spared,  use  as  much  as  the  supply  will 
permit.  The  amount  of  the  grain  mix 
ture  to  be  fed  daily  must  be  governed 
altogether  by  the  appetites  and  ages  of 
the  animals.  We  know  that,  as  a  rule, 
rapid  gains  are  the  most  ijrofltable.  There- 
fore feed  all  the  hogs  will  eat  without 
leaving  any  to  become  stale  or  spoiled. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

QOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe,  Speedy,  and  PosltUe  Car« 
Thegafest,  Keat  BLISTER  ever  used.  Taket 
the  place  of  all  Imaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removea  all  BunchPS  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERF 
OK  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  Bl. 60  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  eipress,  charges  paid,  wUb  full  directions  for 
ts  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland,  O, 


COSTS  LESS 

USE  LESS 


The  rub  is  in  the  hub. 
But  HUB  saves  the  rub. 


ALL  DEALERS 


The  Brininstool  Co. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


1T>  ^ 

Blue  Pail 
Best  yb/^ 


HEADY 

roR 
EMERGENCIES. 

HH.K 

LINIMENT 

SMOULD  BE  IH EVERY  HOME 
ASA  SAFE- GUARD A0AIN5T 

,  SORE  THROAT,  SWELLINGS, 

\^°ti"5  ^■Q  SPRAINS.  nHCUMATISM. 
NEURAL6IA.  STIEF JOINTS ,  LAMENESS. 
STOMACH  CRAMPS,  DIARRHOEA  .  Etc. 

THE  STOCKMAN'S  STAND  BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


HARNESS 
SADDLEb 
HORSE 
COLLARS 

They  Last  Longer 

The  only  sure  way  to  get  a  HOMB 
Industry  Harness  Is  to  look  for  the  Hercules  stam  p. 
Made  by  W.  DAVIS  *  SONS,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Your  Dealer  has  our  Catalogue 


lloiirH,  dUTorent  a^vK.  Sows,  both  open 
and  l>r«-d.  State  Fair  Prlaie  WliinerN. 
Ov«'r  100  SprluK  I'Irh  to  aeleet  from. 
Sired  br  larj^o  lionra  and  out  of  prolific- 
So«H.     Write  your  tvuntB. 

A.    B.  HUMI'IIRKV, 
tirape  Wild  Farm,  Mayhevr,  Cat. 
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HAMPSHIRE  HOGS. 


The  Four  Oaks  Stock  F;iiin  ai  Wood 
land  is  niakliig  quite  a  stir  with  one  of 
its  specialties — the  Hampshire  hogs,  of 
which  we  have  a  picture  upon  this  page. 
The  following  is  an  interestins  short  his 
tory  of  the  breed; 

The  Hampshire  hog  was  an  original 
i;nportation  into  Pennsylvania  about  1830. 
hi  1835,  Major  Joe  Garnet,  of  Kentucky, 
learning  of  their  good  points,  and  believ- 
ing that  they  had  marked  advantage 
over  other  hogs  which  he  was  extensively 
laislng,  sent  an  agent  to  Pennsylvania 
and  puichased  fifteen  of  these  hogs.  They 
.vere  driven  on  foot  to  Pittsburg  and 
'ransported  down  the  Ohio  river  on  a 
steamboat.  He  was  not  disajjpointed  in 
(he  characteristics  which  he  believed  them 
(o  possess.    They  are  distinguished  for 


and  prolificacy  of  the  unrestrained  ani 
m:il  of  pioneer  times  and  one  that  is 
peer  lo  any  other  breed  in  symmetry, 
docility,  early  maturity  and  fattening 
qualities.  In  tracing  the  history  of  these 
through  Canada  back  to  England,  it  is 
found  that  they  were  natives  of  the  Hamp- 
shire district  of  England.  It  went  from 
Kentucky  into  the  corn  growing  districts 
of  Ohio.  Indiana,  and  Hlinois.  and 
marked  an  improvement  in  the  "Elm 
Peelers"  of  pioneer  times  wherever  it 
went.  It  was  known  as  the  "Belt"  breed, 
because  of  the  encircling  white  belt  that 
characterized  the  breed.  They  are  said 
to  be  the  most  prolific  of  all  breeds.  It 
is  not  unusual  for  a  "gilt"  to  jiroduce 
nine  to  eleven  well-developed  pigs,  and 
they  are  uniformly  good  mothers  and 
l)ear  more  "litters '  than  sows  of  other 
lireeds.    It  is  said  that  in  hunting  their 


Hampshire  Hogs  of  Four  Oaks  Stock  Farm,  Woodland. 


hardiness  of  constitution  and  proper  de- 
velopment of  the  vital  organs  and  free 
from  genital  or  hereditary  tendencies  to 
disease.  It  is  claimed  for  them  unusual 
constitutional  vigor,  with  organs  of  diges- 
tion, circulation  and  respiration  superior, 
with  enough  bone  and  muscular  action  to 
warrant  a  healthful  amount  of  exercise, 
and  hence  greater  freedom  from  germs  of 
disease  transmitted  by  heredity.  It  is 
claimed  by  its  breeders  to  be  an  ideal 
hog,  possessing  all  the  hardiness,  vitality. 


WHAT  YOU  WILL  SEE 
By  Letting  Us 

Deliver.  Set  Up  and  Start 

A  SHARPLES 

Tubular  Cream  Separator 
In  Your  Home,  FREE. 

left  with  yon  lorthoroogh  free  trial.  Yon 
pay  no  freight,  pay  nothing  in  advance,  go  to 
no  trouble,  take  no  risk  or  responsibility. 

You  will  see  the  Dairy  Tubular  is  later  than 
and  different  from  all  otlicrs.  Twice  tlie  skim- 
ming lorce.  Needs  no  disks  or  oUier  contrap- 
tions. Skims  faster,  twice 
as  clean.  Repeatedly  pays 
(or  itself  by  saving  wliat 
otiiers  lose.  Built  in  the 
only  known  w  ay  for  over- 
coming tlie  many  parts  and 
disadvantages  of  others. 
Patented.  Cannot  be 
imitated.  In  world-wide 
use  many  years. 
»l  You  can  afford 
The  World's  Best— because  it 
wears  a  lifetime,  is  guaranteed 
forever  by  America's  oldest 
and  world's  biggest  separator 
concern.  But  you  cannot  afford 
any  "mailorder"  or  other  iso 
called)  cheap  separator, 
because  such  machines 
lose  cream  and  last  about 
one  year  on  the  average. 
Your  present  separator,  no 
ni.attcr  what  make,  taken  in 
part  payment  lor  a  Tubular 

Write  for 
catalogue 
No.  1  j|  and 
free  trial. 


Mr* 


THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WKST  fllKsTKIt,  l>.\. 
<'hlriiso.  III.,  Smi  Kraiirl><-i>,  «  al.,  Portland,  «»r«. 
'I'orotito,  <'iin.,    Winnipeg,  4'aii. 


own  living  in  the  woods,  or  in  the  fields, 
they  stand  without  a  rival.  They  are 
hardy,  responsive  feeders  of  stately  car 
riage.  free  from  broken-down,  disjointed 
limbs.  The  Hampshire  easily  attains  a 
weight  of  300  pounds  at  twelve  months, 
and  produces  more  meat  and  lard  in 
those  300  iiounds  than  other  hogs.  In  the 
hog  section  at  the  World's  Fair  they  re 
ceived  admiring  attention. 


DAIRY  NOTES 


The  output  of  the  Visalia  Co-operative 
Creamery  is  now  about  2500  pound'.!  of 
butter  daily.  In  order  to  handle  the  busi- 
ness more  advantageously,  an  ice  plant 
and  a  second  big  churn  have  been  added 
to  the  equipment. 

At  an  auction  sale  held  recently  at  the 
Mitchell  ranch,  near  Visalia,  four  high 
class  cows  brought  $4t;5,  and  the  entire 
lot  of  r)9  cows  averaged  $118  per  head. 
Horses  and  hogs  also  brought  good  iirices 
at  the  sale. 

Several  farmers  of  Shasta  county,  in 
the  Whitmore  section,  are  i)reparing  to 
go  into  the  dairy  industry.  ,Iohn  Haniil- 
ton,  one  of  the  big  land-owners  of  that 
section,  will  seed  a  large  acreage  to  al- 
falfa preparatory  to  installing  his  dairy 
plant. 

The  Shuey  Bros.,  creamery  men  of 
Berkeley,  have  leased  the  160-acre  alfalfa 
ranch  of  Howard  K.  Kirk,  near  Dixon,  on 
which  they  will  establish  a  certified-milk 
dairy. 

A  committee  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
of  Modesto,  recently  made  a  report  on 
the  amount  of  cream  shipjied  from  Stan- 
islaus county  for  the  year  ending  October 
1.  1910.  This  report  shows  a  total  of 
5,915,454  pounds,  and  does  not  include 
some  shipments  that  could  not  be  vouched 
for.  The  committee  believes  that  during 
the  present  year  the  above  amount  will 
be  increased  fully  25  per  cent.  Stanis- 
laus county  doubtless  is  now  the  largest 
producer  of  dairy  products  in  California. 


Good  Tools  Make 
Good  Workmen 

Farmers!  Increase  the  effici- 
ency of  your  men  by  giving 
them  good  tools.  Don't  ex- 
pect raw  hands  to  do  as  well 
with  misfit  tools  as  they  would 
with  well  made,  handy 

Km 
KumR 

Farming  Tools 

A  workman  is  largely  what  his  tool  makes 
him.  Therefore,  see  that  the  hoes,  forks,  rakes, 
scythes,  shovels,  spades,  garden  forks,  axes, 
manure  hooks,  potato  hooks,  and 
other  hand  tools  which  your  men 
use  bear  the  Keen  Kutter  trade- 
mark.  One  of  the  best  Keen  Kutter  tools 
made  is  the  Keen  Kutter  Drain  Cleaner. 
Forge<l  from   one  piece  best  crucible 
steel,  hardened  and  polished.  Beveled 
for  either  pulling  or  pushing.  Fitted 
with  6  foot  Northern  Ash  handle. 

"The  Recollection  of  Quality  Remaina 
Long  After  the  Price  ia  Forgotten.  " 

Trademark  ReKislered.  — E.  C.  SIMMONS- 

If  not  .It  your  dealer's,  write  us. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY  (Inc. ),  St.  Louis  anii  New  York,  U.S.A. 


PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR  WOOU  IMI'E  FOR 

WATKR,  Oil,,  WI.\K,  IRRIGATION,  CITY  .SYSTEMS, 

MINING  ANI)  CYANIDING.  MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  in.  to  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.    New  Pipe  Catalogue  in  Preparation. 
F.\CTOIlIES:  OFFICES: 
S.\N  FR.WCISCO,  CAI,.  318  Market  St..  San  FranrlMrn.  Cal. 

I'ORTI.A \U,  ORE.  Kenton   Station,  l>ortliin<l.  Ore. 

I. OS  ANtiEI.ES,  CAI,.  404  F.qultalile  Rank  RiIk..  I.on  AngeleN.  t'ul. 

BOXES  and  BOX  SHOCKS 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETAHI.E  HOXES  Ol  R  SI'tlCIAl.TY. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCANTILE   BOX  CO. 

IIEItltY   STHICKT   (Near  Fiilirtli)  S  \\   FR  VNCISCO.  C\l,. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES 


A  letter  from  G.  A.  Murphy,  of  Per- 
kins, states  that  business  in  stock  lines 
has  been  very  good  with  him  this  spring. 
He  has  recently  secured  from  the  East 
fifty  head  of  young  Herkshires  with 
which  to  fill  orders  and  some  for  his 
own  herd.  Among  the  latter  is  Dora's 
Duke,  a  grandson  of  Premier  Longfellow, 
from  a  fancy  strain  imported  on  the 
dam's  side.  This  is  a  fall  pig  and  weighs 
22,5  pounds  in  breeding  condition.  He 
has  a  j)erfect  head  and  is  good  in  every 
way. 

The  wild-oat  hay  cro])  in  eastern  Tulare 
county  is  reported  to  be  short  this  sea- 
son, but  the  alfalfa  crop  will  be  unusually 
heavy. 

A  letter  from  .lames  \V.  Mct^ord.  of 
Hanford,  states  that  he  has  sold  his  herd 
of  Ayrshire  bulls  and  cows  at  good  prices. 
He  says  that  the  dairy  and  stock  busi- 
ness never  i)romised  better,  and  that  the 
Durock  hogs  are  painting  Kings  county 
red. 

Stock  is  being  marketed  in  larger 
quantities  this  year  than  last.  According 
to  the  records,  the  total  receipts  at  Chi- 


KEEP  IT! 
HANDYI 


Yoti  can  never  tell  when  a  linrse  I 
Ib  ifoliiK  lo  (levi-lopa  Ciirh.spiint,  I 
Spavin.  Rinjfhoiie  or  a  Uinene!<B. 
Vet  It  Is  buimd  to  liappen  8(>oiifr 
or  later.    And  you  can't  atTonl  to 
keeplilmtnthebarn.  Keepa bottleoC 

Kendall's  Spavin  Cure 

handy  at  all  tlmt'S.     Mr.  Sheppard  of 
KU'hneld,  N.  J.  writeB    "Voiir  spavm  Cur© 
[  iBaBureuurc  for  tipavln.  spi  int.'^,  Rinxbone, 
Laiuene^K,  etc. 

Qet  Kendall's  Spavin 
Cure  atany  dnifCK'Bt's. 
•1  per  bottle— 6  for  t5. 
*'Tr<'iitlseon  the  HorB«'* 
—free— or  write  to 

Dr.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO. 
Enosburg  Falls.  Vt.,  U.S.A. 


(•ago  Slotk  Yards  lor  I'JII  to  April  I'ith. 
as  compared  with  the  corresponding  pe- 
riod of  HUO.  are  as  follows: 

1911.         1910.  Inc. 

Callle    830.827       S29,853  1,274 

Calves    15.S.263       122,635  35,62S 

Hogs   2.310.427    1.745,418  565.009 

Sheep   1 .246.099      906.551  339.54S 

Horses    43.900        35.976  7.924 

Cars    81,703        69,090  12.613 


April  29,  1911 
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Poultry  Department 

Conducted  by  M.  Russell  James. 

ODDS  AND  ENDS  OF  SPRING- 
TIME WORK. 


VEKMIX. 

These  pests  are  never  out  when  Oi)iJor- 
tunity  calls,  and  at  this  season  many 
opportunities  present  themselves  in  the 
poultry  yard  for  the  increase  and  multi- 
plication of  mites,  lice,  fleas,  and  all  sorts 
of  vermin.  If  allowed  to  get  headway, 
their  extermination  seems  almost  impos- 
sible. The  only  chance  for  the  poultry- 
man  is  always  to  keep  right  on  their 
track  and  never  give  them  standing  room. 

At  all  seasons  the  perches  should  be 
gone  over  every  week  or  two  with  dis- 
tillate, and  the  nest  boxes  treated  with 
the  same  and  furnished  with  fresh  straw, 
while  the  old  straw  and  trash  about  the 
premises  should  be  burned.  Careful  at- 
tention to  this  one  point  would  go  far 
toward  keeping  the  quarters  fiee  from 
vermin  at  all  seasons. 

liROODER  CHICKS    AM)  VKIiMIN. 

It  is  asserted  by  persons  of  authority 
on  such  subjects  that  poultry  vermin  can 
only  spring  from  parent  stock,  in  which 
case  incubator  and  brooder  chicks  should 
be  exempt  from  lice  and  mites,  no  matter 
how  filthy  their  condition.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  have  seen  the  worst  infested 
bunches  of  chicks  among  those  that  had 
been  artificially  hatched  and  brooded  and 
had  never  been  in  contact  with  other  fowl. 
Where  they  come  from,  this  writer  is  not 


POULTRY. 


PIONEER  POULTRY  YARDS — Standard 
bred  Light  and  Dark  Brahmas,  Buff 
Cochins,  R.  I.  Reds,  Houdans.  Black  Mi- 
norcas,  Cornish  Fowls,  Brown  Leghorns. 
Bronze  turkeys,  peacocks,  guineas  and 
Rouen  ducks.  Address  W.  A.  FRENCH. 
545  W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


SULLI  VANS'  BUFF  ORPINGTONS— 1000 
birds  to  select  from.  Trios,  $7.50  and  up. 
Eggs  for  hatching,  $2  and  $3.  Special 
selection.  Prices  on  application.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  S.  SULLIVAN,  25  Market 
St.,  Agnew,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 


S.  C.  B.  MINORCA  EGGS  for  hatching  at 
$6  per  100;  can  fill  large  orders;  12  yards 
large  beautiful  hens,  excellent  layers;  a 
few  young  roosters  left  at  $3  each. 
Black  Beauty  Poultry  Yards.  Dixon,  Cal. 

FOR  GOOD,  HEALTHY  CHICKS  in  large 
or  small  lots,  try  Penn  Grove  Hatchery. 
All  chicks  guaranteed.  Incubators, 
brooders  and  supplies.  E.  W.  Spring, 
Prop.,  Penn  Groi'e. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTES — 221  egg  strain. 
Owner  first-prize  cockerel,  Oakland  and 
Petaluma  1909.  Eggs  $2  per  15.  H.  B. 
WINTRINGHAM,  Middletown,  Lake  Co., 
Cal. 

CHJCKS,  10c. — Shipped  anywhere;  30  va- 
rieties; thoroughbred  chickens  and  eggs; 
free  circular.  Ingleside  Hatchery,  807 
Mt,  Vernon  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS.  149D,  Cali- 
fornia St.,  San  Francisco. — Est,  40  years. 
Standard  bred  poultry.  White  Orpingtons, 
R.  I.  Reds,  Brd.  Rocks,  Wliitc  Legliorns. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS  —  Eggs  for 
hatching,  $1  per  setting;  $2  for  30;  for 
50  or  more,  5c  each.  F.  L.  HUNT, 
Lincoln  Ave.,  Napa,  Cal. 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS — Barred  Rocks;  also 
eggs  for  liatcliing;  good  laying  strain. 
Fairmount  Hatchery,  Bo.\  29B,  R.  F.  D., 
.Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 

WAYSIDE  YARDS — A  few  settings  from 
►  special  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  matings.  at 
$5  for  30.    Carl  Gregory,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Petaluma, 
Cal. — You  will  be  pleased  with  our  new 
Free  CATALOGUE.    Send  for  it. 

FREE     BOOK  —  "Poultry     Feeding  for 
Profit."   on   application   to   Coulson  Co 
Petaluma,  Cal.,  Box  P. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS — Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B 
Morris,  Lodi,  Cal.   

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart 
Clements,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage 
early  maturity. 

TWIN  OAKS  FARM — W.  H.  Bisaell,  Pro- 
prietor, Llvermore,  Cal. — Buff,  White 
Orpington.   

INDIAN  RUNNER  BABY  DUCKS.  T.  M. 
Alexander.  4  60  33d  Ave.,  San  Francisco. 


HATCHING  EGGS— White  Leghorns.  Cir- 
cular 164.    A.  H.  Gregory,  Fruitvale,  Cal. 


prepared  to  say,  but  if  there  are  filthy 
incubators,  brooders,  and  runs,  the  ver- 
min will  get  there  all  the  same,  even  if 
there  has  never  been  other  poultry  on 
the  place.  It  can  be  laid  down  as  a  hard 
and  fast  rule  that  wherever  there  is  filth 
there  will  be  vermin,  and  the  warmer  the 
weather  the  more  rapid  will  be  its  in- 
crease. 

Keep  the  brooders  clean  and  dry.  Do 
not  let  the  chicks  nest  on  steaming  filth. 
After  scrai)ing  out  the  brooders  and  runs 
sprinkle  with  air-slacked  lime,  then  cover 
the  lime  with  dry  dust  or  sand  and  put 
a  little  clean  chaff  or  litter  for  them 
to  nest  on.  After  they  are  two  weeks 
old  they  may  usually  be  shut  out  of  the 
nesting  portion  of  the  brooder  during  the 
day  and  so  have  a  fresh  dry  place  to 
sleep  on.  Cleanliness  and  lime  will  keep 
the  brooder  dry  and  sweet,  and  prevent 
the  breeding  of  vermin.  To  make  mat- 
ters doubly  sure,  it  is  well  to  sprinkle  a 
handful  of  Persian  insect  powder  over 
each  bunch  after  they  are  cuddled  to- 
gether for  the  night,  and  to  do  this  every 
few  days. 

Do  not  let  the  chicks  \nle  up  on  each 
other  in  corners  after  being  turned  out 
of  the  brooder.  This  breeds  vermin, 
causes  sweating  which  results  in  colds 
and  roup,  and  stunts  the  chicks  on  gen- 
eral principles. 

By  having  low,  wide  perches  in  com- 
fortable quarters  the  chicks  can  soon  be 
taught  to  perch,  after  which  their 
plumage  is  improved  and  they  do  better 
in  every  way, 

Sl'ADE    THK    1'()III,TRV  VAItD.S. 

1)0  not  neglect  to  plow  or  spade  the 
poultry  yards  and  runs  while  the  ground 
is  in  fine  condition  for  the  work.  It  will 
soon  be  hard  baked  and  dry.  Even  where 
the  fowls  are  not  closely  yarded,  the  soil 
should  be  thickly  covered  with  lime  about 
the  poultiy  houses,  and  whei'e  the  poul- 
try stand,  and  then  turned  under  and 
mellowed.  This  will  be  found  a  great 
preventive  of  the  vaiious  intestinal 
worms;  it  also  keeps  down  lice  on  fowl 
by  giving  them  nice  mellow  jjlaces  for 
dusting,  and  pievents  bumble  foot  which 
comes  mostly  from  hard-baked  soil  in- 
juring the  soft  cushion  of  the  foot. 

TIIK  liHOODV  IIKNS. 

The  time  is  at  hand  when  broodiness 
becomes  pretty  general  among  the  hens. 
The  poultryman  who  a  few  weeks  back 
was  disgusted  because  "cluckers"  were 
few  and  uncertain  will  now  be  even  more 
disgusted  because  they  are  plenty  and 
persistent.  Such  birds  are  often  treated 
with  downright  cruelty.  This  is  not  only 
inhuman,  wicked,  but  it  is  unprofitable. 
The  hen  is  worn  out  and  feverish.  She 
needs  to  rest  and  recruit.  To  crowd  her 
with  others  in  small,  dirty  coops,  often 
without  food  or  water,  or  throw  her  into 
cockerel  yards,  or  treat  her  in  any  other 
of  the  cruel  ways  so  often  practiced  is 
poor  policy  even  from  a  business  point. 

The  poultry  keeper  should  have  a  com- 
fortable house  and  fair-sized  yard  for 
broody  hens.  Here  they  should  be  placed 
as  soon  as  they  take  to  the  nest.  Plenty 
of  pure  water  and  tender  green  food 
should  be  supplied  them,  and  only  light 
feeds  of  grain  and  no  mashes.  With  com- 
fort and  rest,  and  no  nests  in  sight  they 
soon  lose  the  broody  idea  and  in  a  shoi-t 
time  the  bright  color  returns  to  their 
combs  and  they  begin  to  sing  instead  of 
cluck,  and  should  be  returned  to  their 
laying  quarters.  Thus  the  hen  is  re 
cruited  for  laying  and  the  nerves  of  both 
hen  and  owner  are  saved  the  wear  and 
tear  of  the  usual  "breaking"  process. 

A  IMIOLII'  H'  (  Al'SK  OF  VKIt.MIX. 

With  many  poultry  keejiers — and  this 
is  especially  the  case  on  the  farm,  broody 
hens  are  simply  thrown  off  the  nests  and 
no  further  attention  taken  until  the  next 
egg  gathering.  By  this  means  one  or 
more  broody  hens  are  continually  occu- 


puying  the  nests  of  the  layers.  This  is 
a  fine  method  for  breeding  lice  and  mites, 
but  it  is  poor  poultry  keeping.  By  hav- 
ing regular  quarters  for  the  broodies,  a 
hen  found  clinging  to  the  nest  may  sim- 
l)ly  be  transferred,  and  there  the  trouble 
ends. 

Another  cause  of  vermin  is  allowing 
hens  used  for  hatching  to  sit  in  their 
old  nests  in  the  laying  quarters,  or  to 
sit  anywhere  without  a  thorough  "lous- 
ing." The  former  also  causes  fighting 
among  the  hens,  broken  eggs,  and  general 
disaster.  It  is  a  little  trouble  to  remove 
the  sitters  to  some  shed  or  outbuilding, 
but  it  pays  largely.  After  treatment  for 
lice  a  new  box  may  be  sliiiped  in  place 
of  the  old  nest,  and  at  night  a  sack  can 
be  thrown  over  this  and  nest  and  hen 
removed  to  the  new  location  without  any 
disturbance. 


F.  BALDWIN'S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  from  Seattle  down; 

out  of  a  possible  Hb  prizes 
ill  3  shows  this  season.  Bred 
as  layers  llrsl.  Stock,  any 
age,  for  sale  at  reasonable 
prices.  EeKS  S(i  and  810  per 
too.  Settings  n  up.  Send 
for  new  Iree  lolder  and  prices. 

1st  Pullet,  >,  Y.  P.  Et.      49  WtshinctoB  Atc  .  San  Jote.  Cal. 

SHIPPERS  AND  POULTRY  MEN 

(  all  or  «rH«'  to  Green  for  prices  nn<l 
inforiiiiition  on  Feed  Hopper.s,  Chick 
Tni.VN.    and    Shipping  Crates. 

D.   J.  GREEX, 
iWt  Third   St.,   Petaluma,  Cal. 
Please  mention   tliis  paper. 


Question  Department. 

"DiscovKKiEs."  —  A  blight  newspaper 
woman  who  keeiis  poultry  as  a  side  line, 
has  been  making  discoveries  in  poultry 
culture  which  rather  take  away  the 
breath  of  more  plodding  poultry  folk. 
She  has  decided  that  there  is  entirely 
too  much  "fuss  and  feathers" — otherwise 
work  and  expense — attached  to  ordinary 
poultry  keeping. 

Her  first  discovery  is  that  barley  may 
be  made  almost  the  entire  grain  for  poul- 
try, and  alfalfa  meal  the  entire  green 
feed;  her  next,  that  the  trouble  of  either 
soaking  or  sprouting  this  grain  is  quite 
unnecessary,  that  the  whims  of  ajipetite 
and  relish  may  be  disregarded,  and  what- 
ever costs  least  may  be  fed  fowls:  third- 
ly, that  this  chat  about  the  "deadly 
draft"  is  all  talked  through  the  poultry 
writer's  hat,  and  the  more  cracks  on  the 
more  sides  of  the  poultry  houses,  the  mer- 
rier for  the  poultry — in  short,  that  "it 
does  not  pay  to  iiamijer  chickens.  It 
makes  soft,  runty  stuff  that  easily  suc- 
cumbs." 

These  discoveries  are  all  great  in  their 
way,  but  we  fear  they  may  result  as  did 
that  of  the  man  who  decided  that  eating 
is  a  mere  habit,  and  successfully  demon- 
strated his  theory  in  the  case  of  a  calf 
experimented  upon.  Unfortunately,  just 
as  he  had  the  calf  well  broken  of  the 
eating  habit,  the  inconsiderate  beast  uji 
and  died. 


Ego  City  Hatcliery 

Orders  l>ool<ed  for 
spring  delivery  o  f 
b  a  1>  y  ehlelis.  Our 
Hpecialties  are  Rhode 
Island  Keds  and  S.  C, 
White  I.egliornn. 

W.  I..  SALES, 
722  3rd  St..  Petaluma. 


WONDERFUL  POULTRY 
FEEDING  DEVICE 

keeps  a  chicken  ranch  free  of  rats, 
mice  antl  s])arrows. 


The  U.  S.  (lovernment  Kx]ieriment 
Stations  gave  the 

NORWICH 
AUTOMATIC 
EXERCISER 
AND  FEEDER 

a  12  months  trial  and  reiiorted  a  bO'/, 
saving  in  labor,  25%  saving  in  grain 
feed,  and  increased  egg  procku-lion 
of  18%. 

Send  for  circular,  prices 
and  iron-clad  guarantee. 

THE  OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS 

SOLE  AGEI^ITS  FOR  PACIFIC  STATES 

149D  CALIFORMA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


F»A.XEIMXS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventor.s,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  information 
about  Patents,  Caveats,  Trademarks,  and 
In  f  ringements. 

DEWEY.  STRONG  &  CO., 

110.5-6    Mcrcliants    IO,\ohangc    Bldg.,  San 
Francisco.     Established  1860. 


FREE  BOOK 


ON  APPLICATION  TO 
Coulson  Poultry  &  Stock  Food  Co* 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 


There  is  .j  ust  one  spot  on  the  Pad  lie  ( 'oast  where  shells  that  con- 
tain the  correct  properties  for  feedln;;  poultry  can  he  obtained 

CROLEY  S  POULTRY  SHELL 

comes  from  that  spot,  and   the  an.alysLs  shows  they  contain 
the  properties. 

ANALYSIS 

Hone  Phosphate   0.74 ■'r 

Calcium  Carbonate   94  30'i 

Moisture   O.HT'T 

Undetermined  (Iron,  alumina,  silica,  etc.).   4  69% 

100  00 

Send  for  free  samples  and  prices.    Kverythlng  for  everybody  Interested  In  poultry. 

GEO.  H.  CROLEY  COMPANY,  Inc..  •"'sS"F?.'"ca""' 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS 

FROM  A.  Y.  P  WINNERS. 

Indian  Runner  Ducks  lay  egga  that  sell  as  "firsts."  They  don't  mind  cold  fe^ 
and  they  lay  in  winter.  They  eat  cheap  feed  and  lay  upwards  of  200  eggs  a  veai 
They  mature  at  five  months.    They  are  well  called  "mortgage  lifters." 

Eggs  lor  hatching.  Kanch  on  Hayward  Hill  at  the  Junction  ol  the  lyWe*- more  and  Crow 
Canon  Roads.    VIsltorB  welcome  every  day  in  the  week. 

MELLETTE  &  CO.,  Hayward,  Cal..  R  3 
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THE  HAMLIN  SCHOOL 

1^-30   l*fi<-lfl<'   A\c,   San  FranolHoo 
A   lloarilInK  and   Day  School 
for  GIrlH 

AccreditPd  by  the  Univorsity  of  Cali- 
fornia, by  J^oland  Stanford  Junior  Uni- 
versity, and  l)y  Eastern  colleges.  Spe- 
cial courses  in  study  are  also  olTered. 

Lessons  In  Drawing  and  Painting, 
Elocution,  Vocal  and  Instrumental 
Music. 

A  course  of  lessons  on  Harmony  Is 
given  each  week  by  Prof.  Wm.  J.  Mc- 
Coy of  the  University  of  tlie  Pacific,  and 
is  open  to  students  outside  the  school. 

Courses  of  lessons  in  Household 
Economics,  with  all  the  appliances  for 
cooking,  etc.,  are  given  each  week  by 
Miss  Alice  McLear,  a  graduate  of  the 
Dre.xel  Institute,  Philadalphia,  and  are 
open  to  students  outside  the  school. 


MILLS  COLLEGE 

Only  A\<>iiian'M  C'olli-Ko  on   I'aclflc  CoaHt 

Located  near  Oakland,  witliln  short  dis- 
tance of  San  Francisco  and  the  great  uni- 
versities of  the  West.  Full  collegiate 
courses  leading  to  degrees.  Entrance  and 
graduation  requirements  equivalent  to 
those  of  Stanford  and  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Students  fitted  to  teach  regular 
lines  of  academic  work  and  Home  Econ- 
omics. Special  advantages  offered  in 
music,  art  and  library  work.  Well  equipped 
science  laboratorie.s  and  gymnasium.  Spe- 
cial attention  to  health  of  students  and 
provision  for  outdoor  life.  Courses  so  ar- 
ranged that  new  college  students  may  en- 
ter both  semesters,  opening  in  August  and 
.lanuary. 

For  catalogue  and  brochure  of  views, 
address  President's  Secretary,  Mills  Col- 
lege P.  O..  California. 


DEAVER 
DOARD 


Beaver  Board 

Walls  and  Ceilings 

are  put  up  easily  and 
quickly  in  panels  of  all 
convenient  sizes.  They 
Keep  out  heat  and  cold; 
Deaden  sound; 
Retard  fire; 
Do  not  crack; 
Save  expense; 
Resist  Vibration; 
Take  the  place  of  lath, 
plaster  and  wall-paper 
in  every  type  of  building 
new  or  remodeled. 


SOLD  BY 

LILLEY  &  THURSTON  CO. 

82  Second  St ,  San  Francisco 

FARMERS  EDUCATIONAL  AND 
CO-OPERATIVE  UNION  OF  AMERICA 

All  that  Its  name  Ini  piles.  An  up-to-date  farm- 
ers organization  e.xtendlng  over  twenty-six 
States.  California  Ulvlson  now  well  established. 
Send  for  particulars  state  Secretary,  Farmers 
Union,  Box  68,  Imperial,  C'al. 


Farmers  Mutual  Protective  Fire 
Insurance  Co.,  of  San  Joaquin  Co. 

Insures  farm  property  only  and  at  rates 
that  will  surprise  you.  See  the  agent  in 
your  locality  and  get  prices. 

Oltlce  ::3«  K,.  Main  St.,  Stockton. 
C.  A.  STOWE,  Agent. 


"ENGINEERINQ  ON  THE  FARM" 

SFNT  FREE 
KERNS-SESSIONS,  Engineers 

Postal  'relef;r;i|ili  Ulil;;..  Sail  Kraiicisco 


Subscription  Agents  Wanted 

The  l»A<  IKIC  RURAI,  PKKSS  nanlB  a 
younK  man  or  ivoiiian  in  ctery  county  in 
llif  Sliili-  to  nolicll  for  MUliMcriiitlonN.  (;ood 
•■■iitiMiiNxioiiN  iilio»<-ii.  Write  iiM  at  once 
anil    »»c  for»var<l    ncci-xNiir.v  iinperK, 

lilanliH  anil  InMtruclionH.  You  can  malic 
Kood  money  ^^lth  a  llltic  cfTort, 


The  Home  Circle. 


Reflections  on  the  Dandelion. 


The  dandelion  now  observe. 

The  freshest  plant  of  all. 
It  has  the  most  exalted  nerve, 

The  most  colossal  gall. 
'Get  all  you  can,"  so  runs  its  creed, 

"And  give  a  blame  sight  less; 
These  are  the  simple  rules  that  lead 

To  glittering  success." 

When  other  flowers  have  closed  their  eyes 

The  dandelion  labors. 
And  everlastingly  it  tries 

To  overcome  its  neighbors. 
The  bluegrass  and  the  clover  flee 

Before  its  competition; 
It  has  no  social  sympathy 

To  check  its  fierce  ambition. 

Although  its  harm  is  something  great, 

Its  worthlessness  sublime. 
It  gets  a  lot  of  real  estate 

By  rooting  all  the  time. 
So  nerve  and  front  and  diligence 

Will  surely  take  us  far. 
It  makes  no  special  difference 

How  no-account  we  are. 

— Newark  Evening  News. 


Let  me  live  in  my  house  by  the  side  of 
the  road. 
Where  the  race  of  men  go  by; 
They  are  good,  they  are  bad,  they  are 
weak,  they  are  strong. 
Wise,  foolish: — so  am  I. 
Then  why  should  I  sit  in  the  scorner's 
seat, 

Or  hurl  the  cynic's  ban? 
I..et  me  live  in  my  house  by  the  side  of 
the  road, 
And  be  a  friend  of  man. 

— Sam  Walter  Foss. 


Kitchens  in  Olden  Times, 


In  olden  days  the  size  of  the  kitchen 
seems  to  have  been  of  more  importance 
than  its  fitments  in  detail.  At  Hurst- 
menceaux.  for  instance,  there  was  a 
kitchen  28  feet  high,  with  three  huge  fire- 
places, and  a  bokehouse  with  an  oven 
14  feet  in  diameter;  then  there  is  an 
old  Welsh  kitchen  at  Penrhyn  Old  Hall, 
near  Llandudno,  dating  from  the  fifteenth 
century,  which  has  many  primitive  cul- 
inary contrivances,  now  obsolete  or  sui)er- 
seded  by  more  modern  devices,  a  meat- 
jack  with  a  flywheel,  a  steel  toasting 
stand,  and  a  fan  bellows.  A  wonderful 
old  kitchen  is  at  Battle  Abbey,  and  that 
at  St.  Mary's  Hall.  Coventry,  is  remark- 
able for  the  famous  "knave's  post,"  to 
which  possibly  recalcitrant  scullions  were 
temporarily  attached.  There  is  a  medie- 
val kitchen  in  Westminster  Abbey,  al- 
though nowadays  little  remains  whereby 
to  identify  it  save  the  rubble  flooring, 
the  buttery  hatch  and  an  adjoining  cel- 
lai-,  now  or  lately  the  dining  room  of 
the  resident  canon.  Hampton  Court  Pal- 
ace, too,  has  its  "great  kitchen"  with  a 
vast  vaulted  roof  and  sets  of  antlers  on 
the  walls. 

Our  ancestors  fully  recognized  the  ad- 
vantages of  having  a  large  kitchen.  An 
order  dated  April  19.  120fi,  commands 
Hugh  de  Nevill  to  have  the  king's  kitchen 
at  Clarendon  roofed  with  shingles,  and  to 
cause  two  new  kitchens  to  be  erected,  one 
at  Marlborough  and  the  other  at  Ludgers 
hall,  to  dress  the  royal  dinners  in;  "and 
it  is  particularly  directed  that  each  kitch- 
en shall  be  provided  with  a  furnace  suffi- 
ciently large  to  roast  two  or  three  oxen." 
— London  Times. 


Sleeping  Out  of  Doors. 

Some  devotees  of  this  innovation  <le 
Clare  that  to  get  the  best  out  of  outdoor 
sleeping  one  should  use  a  sleeping-bag. 
The  bag  puts  the  sleeiier  more  at  the 
mercy  of  the  weather  and  lacks  the  com- 
fort of  sjjrings  and  mattress,  but  it  has 
charms  of  its  own,  which  to  many  more 
than  make  up  for  its  disadvantages.  It 
is  portable  and  can  be  pitched  wherever 
there  is  a  bit  of  ground  to  hold  it.  The 
l)ags  are  made  of  wool  with  an  inter- 


lining of  rubber  between  this  and  the 
canvas  cover.  A  series  of  inner  bags 
serve  to  regulate  the  amount  of  covering. 
These  inner  bags  unbutton  into  blankets 
which  can  be  spread  out  and  aired  daily. 
Regular  sleeping-bags  cost  from  $15  to 
$50,  but  less  expensive  substitutes  can 
be  improvised.  An  ample  rubber  blanket 
can  be  bought  for  a  dollar,  and  army 
blankets  that  have  seen  service  can  be 
purchased  for  two  dollars.  With  the  rub- 
ber on  the  ground  it  is  only  necessary 
to  wrap  up  in  enough  blankets  to  keep 
warm.  In  folding  blankets  into  a  bag 
they  should  be  arranged  with  one  thick- 
ness under  the  sleeper  and  two  over. 


The  Helpfvd  Visitor. 

When  you  visit  your  friends  try  to  pay 
for  youi-  board  by  being  a  helpful  visitor. 
I  do  not  mean  that  you  are  to  pay  in 
dollars  and  cents.  Your  entertainer  gives 
you  that  which  cannot  be  measuied  or 
handled. 

I  know  there  is  joy  in  giving,  hoping 
for  nothing  in  return;  and  a  hostess,  if 
she  be  one  in  the  fullest  sense,  bestows 
far  more  than  food  upon  her  guests.  She 
gives  to  them  fi-ee  entrance  to  one  of 
the  most  sacred  shrines  upon  earth,  the 
home.  You  are,  in  a  measure — you  can 
hardly  helj)  being — a  tax  upon  her  i)hys- 
ical  strength,  for  there  are  certain  extra 
labors  which  she  must  perform  because 
of  you  being  there,  and  from  the  fact 
that  her  servant  or  servants  are  not  whol- 
ly to  be  depended  upon,  for  although  the 
American  woman  as  a  rule  is  well  equip- 
ped in  this  matter,  yet  there  are  many 
who  are  less  fortunate  and  who  have,  at 
best,  incompetent  ones. 

Do  not  fail  to  show  that  you  are  appre- 
ciative of  the  efforts  made  for  your  com- 
fort and  pleasure.  If  you  do  this  in  a 
sincere  and  pleasing  way,  it  will  carry 
you  far  into  the  good  graces  of  your  en- 
tertainers.— Ex. 


Habits  Are  Formed  Early, 

Mothers  are  iirimarily  to  blame  for  a 
good  deal  of  spinal  trouble  in  very  young 
infants,  whom  they  are  in  the  habit  of 
sitting  up  on  their  arms,  in  chairs,  or 
standing  in  a  little  ai)paratus  that  is 
supposed  to  aid  a  child's  efforts  at  walk- 
ing. As  soon  as  the  spine  is  strong 
enough  to  support  the  child's  weight,  it 
will  assume  the  erect  posture  voluntarily; 
until  then  'he  structures  that  make  up 
the  spinal  column  are  too  tender;  it  can 
be  likened  to  a  green  bough  that  bends 
imder  the  weight  it  is  forced  to  sustain. 


To  Check  Nose-Bleed. 


Nose-bleed  is  sometimes  annoyingly 
persistent  and  the  best  remedy  is  the 
vigorous  motion  of  the  jaws  as  if  in  the 
act  of  chewing.  In  the  case  of  a  child, 
a  wad  of  paper  should  be  inserted  and 
chewed  hard.  It  is  the  motion  of  the 
jaws  that  stoiis  the  flow  of  blood.  The 
remedy  is  very  simple,  but  it  has  never 
been  known  to  fail  in  a  single  instance, 
even  in  the  severest  cases.  In  very  ob- 
stinate cases,  soaking  the  hands  and  feet 
in  water  as  hot  as  can  be  borne  never 
fails  to  check  the  bleeding. 


Cough  Syrup. 

Put  one  quart  hoarho'und  to  one  quart 
of  water,  and  boil  it  down  to  a  pint;  add 
two  or  three  sticks  of  licorice  and  a  table- 
spoonful  of  essence  of  lemon.  Take  a 
tables|)oonful  of  the  syrup  three  times  a 
day,  or  as  often  as  the  cough  may  be 
troublesome.  The  above  recipe  has  been 
sold  for  $100.  Several  firms  are  making 
much  money  by  its  manufacture. 


Wheat  bran  placed  in  coarse  flannel 
bags  is  excellent  for  cleaning  dust  from 
delicate  wall-papers. 


THIS  SUIT  — the  most 
stylish  1911  model,  per- 
fectly huilt,  tailored  and 
finished.  Your  choice  of 
e.xclusive  new  patterns  in 
hair-line  stripes  (which 
are  extremely  fashionable) 
Blue  Serge,  Ban  nock  burn 
Tweeds  or  Smart  Cheviots 
and  worsteds;  square,  me- 
dium or  natural  shoulders, 
high  or  low  cut  vest,  and 
the  new  collar  for 


$20 


INSTRUCTIONS 

For  mail  orders,  just  drop 
a  postcard  to  our  Mail 
Order  Department;  and  ask 
for  measurement  chart 
(free).  We  also  supplv 
samples  of  the  cloths  free 
on  request — state  if  you 
prefer  double  or  single- 
breasted.  We  guarantee 
every  suit  and  immediately 
refund  your  money  if  you 
are  not  perfectl\-  satisfied. 
We  pay  express  charges. 


Market  and  Stockton 
San  Francisco 


April  2!).  V.n\ 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


Household  Hints. 

Boiling  water  in  which  has  been  dis- 
solved sal  soda,  a  pound  to  the  gallon, 
will  usually  free  a  sink  drain  of  obstruc- 
tion. Open  trap,  clean  it,  and  the  drain 
to  the  sink,  then  close  trap  and  pour  in 
the  boiling  liquid.  Keep  pouring  in  more 
as  it  gradually  eats  its  way  down.  It 
will  take  some  time,  but  persevere. 

When  putting  away  crochet  work, 
much  trouble  will  be  saved  and  danger 
averted  if  the  end  of  the  crochet-hook  be 
inserted  in  a  small  piece  of  cork. 

Save  your  leftover  coffee  and  tea  and 
mix  (hem  with  your  stove  blacking.  It 
will  give  a  bright  and  lasting  polish  to 
your  stove  or  range. 


OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS'  DEPARTMENT. 

Conducted  by  M.  Russell  James. 


Poultry  Courses  for  Young  Folks. 

The  Fancier. — This  term  when  used 
in  poultry  keeping  distinguishes  the 
breeder  of  pure-bred  poultry  constantly 
working  to  bring  it  nearer  the  perfection 
of  its  type,  from  the  poultry  raiser  keep- 
ing fowls  of  any  or  all  kinds  with  no 
attention  to  the  standard  of  pure  breed- 
ing. 

The  Standaki)  of  Pekkectio.n. — This  is 
the  fancier's  text-book.  It  gives  illus- 
trations and  descrii)tions  of  all  recog- 
nized breeds  of  poultry,  and  also  the 
rules  governing  the  showing  and  judging 
of  fowls.  The  illustrations  present  the 
breed  in  its  perfection,  and  as  the  ideal 
for  the  attainment  of  the  fancier,  hence 
the  name,  "Standard  of  Perfection." 

Ci.AssiKKATioN  OK  FowL.s.  —  Chickeus 
are  divided  into  eleven  classes  which  are 
named  mostly  from  the  country  where 
the  particular  kind  of  fowl  originated. 

1.  American  class:  Plymouth  Rocks, 
three  varieties:  Wyandottes,  eight  vari- 
eties; Javas,  two  varieties:  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  two  varieties;  Buckeyes  and  Dom- 
iniques,  one  variety  of  each. 

2.  Asiatic  class.  Brahnias,  two  vari- 
eities;  Cochins,  four  varieties:  Lang- 
shans,  two  varieties. 

:!.  Mediterranean  class:  Leghorns, 
seven  varieties:  Minorcas,  thiee  varie- 
ties; Black  Spanish;  Blue  Andalusian, 
Mottled  Anconas,  one  variety  of  each. 

4.  English  class:  Dorkings,  three  va- 
rieties; Orpingtons,  ten  varieties,  though 
not  all  admitted  to  the  American  Stand- 
ard: Redcaps,  one  variety. 

5.  Polish  class:  eight  varieties. 

6.  Dutch  class:  Haniburgs,  six  vari- 
eties. 

7.  French  class:  Houdans,  Creve 
coeurs.  La  Fleche,  one  variety  each. 

8.  Game  and  Game  Bantam  cl:>ss: 
Eight  varieties  of  each. 

9.  Oriental  Gaines  and  Bantams:  In- 
dians, two  varieties;  Sumatras;  Malays: 
Malay  Bantams,  one  variety  of  each. 

10.  Ornamental  Bantam  class:  Sea- 
brights,  two  varieties;  Rose  Comb  or 
Hamburg,  two  varieties;  Booted;  Cochin, 
four  varieties:  Brahma,  two  varieties: 
.lapanese,  three  varieties:  Polish,  three 
varieties. 

11.  Miscellaneous  class:  Silkies;  Sul- 
tans; Frizzles,  one  variety  each. 

The  other  standard  breeds  of  domestic 
poultry  come  under  the  following  classes: 

Class  XII.— Turkeys,  six  varieties. 

Class  XIII.— Ducks,  Pekin,  Aylesbury, 
Rouen,  Cayuga,  Call,  East  India,  Crested, 
Muscovy,  Indian  Runner,  Swedish. 

Class  XIV.— Geese,  Toulouse,  Embden, 
African,  Chinese,  Wild  or  Canadian. 
Egyptian. 

Besides  these,  thirty-nine  standard 
l)reeds  and  over  ninety  varieties  of  chick- 
ens there  are  many  non-standard  varie- 
ties. Thus  it  may  be  seen  that  there  are 
fowls  of  every  character,  shape  and  color 
to  appeal  to  every  taste  and  fancy;  also 


the  waterfowls  and  turkeys  and  the 
many  varied  and  beautiful  classes  of 
pigeons.  The  poultry  fancier  has,  indeed 
a  wide  and  interesting  field  for  his  fancy, 
and  the  further  he  explores  it  and  the 
more  he  devotes  himself  to  the  work,  the 
more  fascinating  he  finds  it,  and  the 
more  wonderful  the  possibilities  and 
beauties  of  the  feathered  world  api)ear. 


The  First  Member  of  the  Poultry 
Club. 

Kenneth  Miller,  a  five  year-old  lad  of 
Chico,  comes  in  ahead  of  all  the  other 
boys  and  girls,  and  has  the  honor  of 
being  the  first  member  of  the  Young 
Folks'  Poultry  Club.  This  is  something 
for  a  little  boy  to  be  proud  of,  and  when 
Kenneth  becomes  a  man,  whether  he  is 
a  farmer  or  a  captain  of  industry  or 
the  president  of  the  United  States,  he 
will  look  back  with  pride  and  be  glad 
that  he  started  life  in  the  class  of  those 
ho  "get  there"  first.  We  hoi)e  that  all 
the  Ri  KAi,  Press'  young  folks  will  get 
in  that  class.  It  will  help  them  to  many 
of  the  best  things  in  life.  They  can 
gather  the  "first  fruits"  and  not  have  to 
take  the  culls  and  leavings  which  fall  to 
the  tag-end  of  the  procession. 

We  also  hope  that  every  one  of  these 
young  folks  under  eighteen  years  of  age 
will  become  members  of  the  Ri'ral  Press 
Young  Folks'  Poultry  Club.  They  will 
gain  a  good  deal  at  little  cost,  for  it 
will  cultivate  a  taste  for  and  an  interest 
in  the  wonderful  works  of  nature  as  seen 
in  the  feathered  world.  The  boy  or  girl 
who  gains  this  taste  and  interest  will 
be  a  better  and  kinder  boy  or  girl,  and 
therefore  a  happier  one.  These  things 
will  give  them  pleasure  always,  and  they 
will  return  to  them  with  delight  after 
they  become  men  and  women,  and  many 
of  the  things  which  seem  more  important 
have  palled  upon  them.  Send  in  your 
names  at  once,  young  folks,  that  we  may 
all  be  interested  together  in  the  coming 
poultry  shows  this  season. 

Chico,  Cal.,  April  9,  1911. 

Dear  Editor:  I  am  a  little  boy,  too 
little  to  write,  and  1  am  having  my 
brother  write  for  me.  I  want  to  tell 
about  my  little  hen,  Peggy.  She  laid  all 
winter  and  this  spring  set  and  hatched 
fourteen  chicks.  Mamma  raised  the 
chicks  in  a  brooder  coop.  She  has  fire- 
less  brooders.  She  gave  the  hen  to  me 
and  I  took  care  of  her  and  she  soon  be- 
gan to  lay.  She  laid  22  eggs  in  22  days, 
and  now  she  wants  to  set  again.  Mamma 
has  given  me  a  setting  of  nice  eggs.  I 
am  going  to  put  them  under  Peggy,  and 
1  will  care  for  Peggy  and  her  chicks,  and 
when  they  lay.  I  will  sell  the  eggs  and 
l)ut  the  money  in  the  bank.  I  already 
have  $2.35  in  pennies,  nickels  and  dimes, 
which  I  have  saved,  and  papa  is  going 
to  put  them  in  the  bank  for  me. 

I  have  a  little  bunnie  that  papa  caught 
for  me.  He  is  getting  real  tame  and 
drinks  milk  out  of  a  dish. 

I  am  just  five  years  old,  but  would  like 
for  you  to  enter  my  name  as  a  member 
of  the  Young  Folks'  Poultry  Club. 

Yours  truly, 
Kenneth  Mh.i.eu. 

Next  week  we  shall  have  something  in 
teresting  to  say  in  regard  to  prizes  for 
our  young  folks. 

Garden  Hints. 

There  are  many  plants  in  the  vegela- 
l)Ie  garden  which  require  transplanting. 
Cabbage,  lettuce,  onions,  tomatoes,  etc., 
besides  many  flowering  plants  and  vines 
are  the  better  for  being  transplanted. 
The  transplanting  causes  the  plant  to 
develop  a  larger  root  system  and  become 
more  sturdy.  Thus  plants  like  cabbage 
and  lettuce  will  produce  finer  and  larger 
heads  after  being  transplanted. 

When  the  seedling  is  some  two  inches 


high  or  the  first  true  leaves  are  formed, 
lift  the  clod  in  which  it  grows  by  plac- 
ing a  fork  under  it  so  as  not  to  break 
or  injure  the  rootlets  of  the  plants.  Have 
the  ground  ready  to  set  the  plants  in. 
If  to  be  planted  near  together  in  rows 
make  a  straight  trench  and  mellow  the 
soil  well,  then  remove  a  couple  of  inches 
for  such  plants  as  cabbage  and  deeper 
for  larger  i)lants,  and  fill  with  water. 
As  the  water  soaks  away  lay  the  plants 
carefully  in  with  the  rootlets  spread  out 
on  the  wet  soil  and  the  stalk  resting 
against  one  edge  of  the  trench;  now  cover 
them  and  fill  the  trench  with  the  fine, 
moist  soil  taken  out,  straightening  uii 
each  plant  and  pressing  the  mellow  soil 
close  about  the  stem.  When  completed 
see  that  the  ground  is  smooth  with  a 
mulch  of  fine  dry  dirt  covering  the  top. 
Do  not  water  again  till  the  plant  begins 


to  grow  and  sends  out  new  leaves.  The 
water  you  have  put  into  the  trench  before 
setting  out  the  plant  will  be  retained  by 
the  dry  mulch  and  will  be  sufficient.  If 
watered  too  much  before  the  rootlets 
take  hold  of  the  soil,  the  plants  are 
likely  to  rot.  Also,  if  soaked  from  the 
top  after  the  i)lant  is  set  in  the  dry 
ground,  a  hard  crust  forms  and  the  soil 
bakes,  while  the  constant  watering  to 
soften  it  causes  the  plant  to  rot. 

This  method  of  supiilying  plenty  of 
water  from  beneath  with  a  fine  dry 
mulch  of  dust  on  top  should  be  followed 
in  setting  out  trees  and  large  shrubs. 
A  bucket  or  two  of  water  may  be  put 
in  the  large  hole  made  for  the  roots  of 
a  tree  or  shrub,  then  by  filling  in  with 
I  mellow  soil  and  covering  with  a  dust 
mulch,  little  or  no  watering  will  be  re- 
quired the  entire  season. 


Couple  Rest  With  Pleasure 

by  including  the 

NEW  ORLEANS  -  NEW  YORK 
STEAMSHIP  LINE 

Between  New  Orleans  and  New  York  in  the  routing  of  your  ticket 
East.  Costs  less  than  an  all  rail  route  and  affords  an  interesting 
and  delightful  diversion  on  your  trip. 

RATES. 

First  class  rail  to  New  Orleans  and  First  Cabin  steamer  to 


New  York  $  77.75 

Round  Trip    145.50 

One  way  rail,  one  way  steamer  between  New  Orleans  and 

New  York   70.00 


Second  class  rail  and  second  cabin,  New  Orleans  to  New  York  65.75 

Rates  include  meals  and  berth  while  on  steamer. 

Write  or  ask  any  agent  for  details. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

TICKET  OFFICES 

FLOOD  BUILDING.  32  POWELL,  STREET,  PALACE  HOTEL. 

MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT. 
THIRD  AND  TOWNSEND  STREETS  DEPOT, 

BROADWAY  AND  13th  STREETS,  OAKLAND 


EAT   RA.ISINS   CALIFORNIA  RAISIN   DAY.  APRIL  28lti 

GOING  EAST? 

Be  sure  your  ticket  reads  via 

WESTERN  PACIFIC 

THE  NEW  ROUTE  FROM  THE  GOLDEN  WEST 
ALONG  THE 
GOLDEN  FEATHER  RIVER  CANYON 

The  New  lioute  t'()ml)iiies  all  the  lu.wiries,  comforts, 
conveniences,  and  safety  of  the  best  modern  rail- 
roads— perfect  roadbed,  latest  steel  dining,  buffet, 
and  observation  cars,  standard  sleepers,  unexcelled 
dining-car  service,  etc.,  with  many  exclusive  fea- 
tures, such  as  ea.sy  grades  of  not  over  1  per  cent, 
gentle  curves,  low  elevation  (2,000  feet  lower  than 
any  other  line),  miles  of  natural  scenery,  in  the 
heart  of  the  Sierras. 

For  reservations  and  information,  call  on  or  write 
your  Local  Agent,  or, 

E.  L.  LOMAX  G.  F.  HERR 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager  Asst.  Gen  '1  Passenger  Agent 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  April  2fi,  1911 
(  Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent ])ri<-es  paid  lo  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

Tlu'ie  is  no  quotable  change  in  prices. 
Ihousli  the  tendency  has  been  upward  in 
nearly  all  grades,  in  sympathy  with  an 
advance  in  the  Northern  markets.  Choice 
milling  grades  are  especially  strong,  as 
milling  interests  are  coming  into  the  mar- 
ket in  a  larger  way  than  for  some  time 
past. 

California  Club   $1.50  @1..52Vi 

Sonera    1.60  @1.65 

White  Australian    1.55  @1.60 

Northern   Club    1.50  #1.55 

Northern    Bluesteni    1.57'- @1. 65 

Russian  Red    1.50  ©1.55 

BARLEY. 

The  market  on  futures  is  strong  and 
active,  and  the  spot  grain  is  also  very 
firm,  though  there  is  less  trading  than 
for  some  time  past.  The  shipping  move- 
ment has  subsided,  as  supplies  on  hand 
are  very  light,  and  w-ill  jirobably  be 
needed  for  the  regular  routine  trade. 
Prices  have  advanced  about  2i-jC.  and  are 
expected  to  remain  firm  until  new  grain 
comes  on  the  market. 
Brewing  and   Shipping.  .  .$1.52>...@1. 55 

Choice  H'eed.  per  ctl   1.45  (fil.50 

Common  Feed    1.40  ^i\AB 

OATS. 

Quotations  stand  about  as  before,  but 
theie  is  a  rather  easier  feeling  than  for 
some  time  past.  There  is  a  fair  demund 
for  feed,  but  no  very  active  movement, 
and  offerings  are  coming  out  freely. 

Red  Feed   $1.37'oCj  1.45 

Gray    Nominal 

White    Nominal 

Black  Feed    1.37'jCil-45 

CORN. 

California  corn  finds  a  good  demand  in 
the  interior,  but  the  local  movement  is 
small.  Prices  on  Eastern  corn  have  taken 
another  jump,  and  are  firm  as  quoted, 
though  trading  here  is  on  a  very  mod 
eiate  scale.    No  change  in  Egyptian. 

Cal.  Small  Yellow    $1.75 

Eastern  Yellow   $1.45  @1.50 

Eastern   White    1.45  01.50 

Brown   Egyptian    1.50  @1.60 

RYE. 

There  is  no  movement  of  any  conse- 
quence, quotations  being  nominally  about 
as  before. 

Rye.  per  ctl  $1.40  ©1-50 

BEANS. 

Few  changes  in  values  are  noted,  but 
the  tendency  in  most  lines  is  upward, 
a  few  varieties  being  advanced  nearly 
every  week.  Pinks,  however,  are  a  little 
easier  at  the  moment.  Dealers  report  a 
quiet  market,  but  no  great  activity  is  to 
be  expected  under  i)resent  conditions,  and 
offerings  in  most  lines  are  small.  The 
demand  for  some  varieties  has  been  a 
little  stronger  in  the  last  few  days,  and 
it  is  expected  that  everything  will  be 
pretty  well  cleaned  u])  by  the  end  of  the 
season.  Local  dealers  have  again  made 
quite  a  sharp  advance  in  their  quota- 
tions on  lima  beans,  which  are  in  short 
supply  everywhere.  The  consuming  de 
mand  is  fairly  good,  though  it  has  been 
considerably  curtailed  by  the  high  prices. 
The  reqtiirements  for  seed  are  larger 
than  usual  this  season,  and  by  the  time 
planting  is  over  the  remaining  supply  will 
be  extremely  small. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $4.65  @4.75 

Blackeyes    6.50  @6.75 

Cranberry  Beans    4.00  @4.25 

Garvanzos    2.85  @3.25 

Horse  Beans    2.50  @2.75 

Small  Whites    3.40  @3.55 

Large  Whites    3.40  @3.55 

Limas    6.35  @H.45 

Pea    4.25 

Pink    5.35    (5  5.50 

Red  Kidneys    6.25  mdSO 

SEEDS. 

Quotations  are  very  largely  nominal  at 
liresent.  the  demand  being  of  a  small 
jobbing  nature,  with  no  general  inquiry 
for  anything.  All  prices  stand  as  be- 
fore. 

Alfalfa    IS®  20c 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton. . .  .$20.00®  25.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   5 Vic 

Canary    3»{.®  4  c 

Hemp    311' @  4  c 

Miilel    3    @  3>4c 

Timothv    S    @  9  c 

Yellow  Mustard    5%c 

Dried  Peas,  per  ctl   3.75@  4.00 


FLOUR. 

Northern  millmen  have  made  an  ad 
vance  on  patents,  as  well  as  efcport 
grades,  and  IVorthern  grades  are  a  little 
higher  locally.  Local  interests  are  buy- 
ing quite  a  lot  of  flour  in  Portland  for 
delivery  in  San  Francisco,  Trading  here 
is  more  active  than  usual,  with  a  fair 
amount  of  business  for  export,  though 
prices  on  California  grades  are  un- 
changed. 

Cal.   Family  Extras   $5.20  @5.R0 

Bakers'  Extras    5.20  @5.60 

Superfine    4.30  @4.50 

Oregon  and   Washington..  4.50  (§4.70 


Hay  and  Feedstuffs. 

HAY. 

Arrivals  in  San  Francisco  have  been 
much  smaller  than  last  week,  but  the  con- 
suming trade  is  well  supplied,  and  the 
demand  has  been  so  light  that  there  is 
Utile  difficulty  in  disposing  of  the  ar- 
rivals. Prices  are  not  quotably  changed, 
but  concessions  are  frequently  made. 
Tnis  condition  is  said  to  be  purely  local, 
as  holders  in  the  country  are  asking  firm 
li'rices,  refusing  to  sell  at  former  figures. 
The  demand  in  the  interior  has  been  un- 
usually heavy  of  late,  and  the  crop  out- 
look in  many  places  is  not  as  good  as 
it  was  a  few  weeks  ago.  Owing  to  this 
condition,  some  dealers  look  for  consid- 
erable improvement  in  the  local  market 
before  the  new  crop  appears,  though  the 
present  excessive  supplies  may  not  be 
disposed  of  before  that  time. 

Choice  Wheat   $12.00@13.50 

Good  Wheat  Hay    10.00@  11.00 

Other  Grade  Wheat   7.00®  10.00 

Wheat  and  Oats    7.00@11.00 

Tame  Oats    7.00®  11. 00 

Wild  Oats    6.50®  9. .50 

Alfalfa    S.00®11.50 

Stock  Hay   5.50 @  6.50 

Straw,  per  bale    35®  50c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
The  only  quotable  change  is  an  ad- 
vance in  bran.  The  consuming  demand 
is  still  active,  and  the  production  is  not 
so  heavy  as  a  few  weeks  a.go.  Rolled 
barley  is  very  strong,  but  is  still  moving 
at  former  figures.  Other  lines  are  steady 
to  firm,  with  aliout  the  usual  demand. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $19.00® 20.00 

Bran,  per  ton    26.00®  2S.OO 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   26. 50«r  27.00 

Cracked  Corn    33.00® :'.4.00 

Middlings    33.00®36.00 

Mixed   Feeds    29.00®  .",2.00 

Rolled  Barlev    31 .00(f/ :'.2.00 

Rolled  Oats    32.00@33.00 

Shorts    26.50@30.00 


FRUIT    VEGETABIES    POULTRY    E6GS  POTIITOES 

For  Top  Market  Prices — For  Prompt  Remittance 
For  Daily  Quotations  on  request 

on  your  Butter,  Eggs,  Cheese,  Poultry,  Hog.s,  Veal,  Hides,  etc. 
Car  lots  or  less.    Correspond  and  consign  to 

A.  GA.LLI  FRUIT  COMRAMY 

SAN  FBANCISCO  STORE.  Washington  and  Front  OAKLAND  STORE,  llih  and  Barrlson 

Reference — Anv  Hank  or  Mercantile  Hou.se 


high  i)rices  have  brought  in  some  East- 
ern potatoes,  which  are  selling  about  on 
a  level  w^th  the  best  river  stock.  New- 
potatoes  are  offered  more  freely,  and 
prices  are  lower. 

Lompoc  Burbanks.  per  ctl...$  2.S5®  3.00 

River  Whites,  per  ctl   2.00®  2.25 

Oregon  Burbanks    2.60®  2.75 

New  Potatoes,  per  lb   4@  .5c 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 
Onions  are  still  extremely  scarce,  and 
it  will  be  a  coui)le  of  weeks  at  least  be- 
fore any  large  quantity  of  new  stock  can 
be  offered.  The  first  arrivals  of  local 
onions  are  pretty  sure  to  bring  good 
prices.  Ore.gon  stock  is  about  used  up. 
and  high  prices  are  asked  for  yellow  stock 
from  various  jioints.  Australian  onions 
are  also  higher,  though  Texas  Bermudas 
are  rathei  plentiful.  Asparagus  has  been 
coming  in  at  the  rate  of  4000  to  6000  l)oxes 
daily,  and  prices  have  l)een  considerably 
reduced,  as  a  large  part  of  the  arrivals 
has  to  be  turned  over  to  the  canuers. 
The  latter  are  now  paying  about  75c.  to 
SSc.  Rhubarb  is  higher,  with  a  good 
demand  and  smaller  supplies  than  for 
some  time  past.  Green  peas  are  lower, 
and  with  increasing  supplies  it  is  hard  to 
clean  up  the  market  at  present  values. 
Mexican  tomatoes  are  higher,  while  cu- 
cumbers are  more  plentiful.  String  beans 
are  again  coming  forward  in  fair  quan- 
tity, but  show  a  wide  range  of  prices, 
according  to  quality.  A  little  summer 
squash  is  also  arriving  from  the  South, 
selling  at  about  $2  per  box.  Other  lines 
stand  about  as  before. 

Onions:  Yellow,  ctl   $4.00 

Australian   $  4.00®  4.25 

Bermuda    3.75®  4.00 

(Jreen.  box    50®  90c 

Garlic,  per  lb   4@  5c 

Green  Peas,  per  lb   4®  5(! 

Tomatoes,  per  crate   1.50®  1.75 

Cucumbers,  per  doz   1.00®  1.25 

Cabbage    50c 

Carrots,  per  sack    65@  75c 

Rhubarb,  per  box    65®  1.25 

Lettuce,  per  crate    1..50@  2.00 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   75@  1.00 

Asparagus,  per  box    50®  1.25 

String  Beans,  per  lb   10®  20c 

POTATOES. 
Prices  are  a  little  higher  on  all  de- 
scriptions.   There  is  still  a  little  local 
and  Oregon  stock  to  be  had,  but  supplies 
are  small  and  very  closely  held.  The 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 
Prices  stand  as  last  quoted  on  all  lines. 
Large  Eastern  hens  are  ('oming  in  rather 
freely  for  this  season,  and  arrivals  from 
State  points  have  been  increasing  for  sev- 
eral weeks.  The  local  market  is  accord- 
ingly well  supi)lied,  and  there  is  an 
easier  feeling  as  to  values,  with  some 
prospect  of  a  decline. 

Large  Broilers   $  4.50@  5.00 

Small  Broilers    2.25®  3.50 

Fryers    6.50@  7.50 

Hens,  extra    9.00@12.00 

Hens,  large    7.00®  9.00 

Small  Hens    6.00®  6.50 

Old  Roosters    5.00@  6.00 

Young  Roosters    8.00®  9.n0 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown.  9.50@10.50 

Squabs    2.00®  2.50 

Geese,  per  pair    3.00@  3.50 

Ducks    8.00@10.00 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb   Nominal 

BUTTER. 

Butter  is  still  arriving  in  larger  quan- 
tities than  the  market  can  absorb,  and  as 
the  shipiiing  business  is  only  an  occasional 
feature  large  quantities  are  going  into 
storage.  There  is.  nevertheless,  sufficient 
!  demand  to  kee))  prices  fairly  firm,  extras 
and  firsts  being  a  little  higher  than  last 
week.  The  Exchange  quotations  for  the 
week  are  as  follows: 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras  .22'L'  22 '.j  22'...  22  22  22 '-j 
Prime 

Firsts. 211^.   211.   211..  22 

Firsts.. 21       21       21i..   21».'.   21  21>.. 
Seconds.  1.Si:j   18i-j   ISLj  18i.j   18ii  18to 
EGGS, 

There  has  been  more  fluctuation  this 
week  than  for  some  time  past,  though  the 
first  grade  is  unchanged.  Extras  are  a 
little  lower,  but  firm,  as  there  is  an  ac- 
tive demand  for  storage  at  present  ))rices, 
while  seconds  are  higher.  Selected  pul- 
lets' eggs  were  added  to  the  list  this  week. 
The  Exchange  quotations  for  the  week 
are  as  follows: 

Thu.    Fri.    Sat.  .Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras  .22       21       21'-.    20i..    20  20 
Firsts  .  .19'..    19"..    19'..    19'..    19'..  19'.. 
Seconds.  16      16      17      17      17  IS':.. 
Selected 

Pullet   17'i.  18 

CHEESE. 

The  market  is  a  little  stronger  at  the 
moment,  both  fancy  flats  and  Y.  A.'s  being 
higher  than  last  week. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb   12  c 

Firsts    11  c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   13  c 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
Api)les  remain  without  feature,  being 
in  little  demand,  with  very  moderate  of- 
ferings. The  best  lots  are  higher,  other 
lines  remainin.g  as  befoi-e.  Cherries  are 
not  yet  quotable,  and  no  large  arrivals 
are  expected  for  a  couple  of  weeks.  The 
berry  market  is  still  somewhat  unset- 
tled, owing  to  varying  arrivals  from  dif- 
ferent points,  but  with  larger  offerings 
prices  are  gradually  declining.  No  dett- 
nite  quotations  can  be  given  on  other 
fruits,  though  scattered  shipments  of  sev- 
eral descriptions  are  arriving.  A  few 
blackberries  have  arrived,  and  while  not 
very  attractive  they  sold  around  $1.50  per 
crate.  Southern  canteloupes  are  also 
coming  in,  and  are  held  at  $4  per  crate, 
but  find  very  little  sale. 


Apples,  iier  box   $  1.25C'  2.00 

Strawberries,  southern,  crate    1.75®  2.00 

Longworths,  chest    13.00®  15.00 

Large  varieties,  chest   12.00@15.00 

Dried  Fruits, 

Fancy  Moorpai  k  apricots  are  no  longer 
quoted,  as  there  are  none  to  be  had 
Prunes  are  again  higher,  though  it  is  be 
lieved  that  supplies  in  growers'  hands 
have  been  entirely  cleaned  up.  Peaches 
and  raisins,  the  only  descriptions  of 
which  growers  still  hold  any  supplies 
worth  mentioning,  have  taken  another 
jump.  Peaches  are  in  fair  demand  in  the 
East,  and  in  anticipation  of  a  close  clea.i- 
up  the  i)ackers  are  endeavoring  to  get 
control  of  supplies.  Estimates  of  the  out- 
put of  both  peaches  and  raisins  this  sea- 
son have  been  very  greatly  reduced,  owing 
to  frost  damage,  and  it  is  certain  that 
large  supplies  will  not  be  ready  for  mar- 
ket as  early  as  usual.  The  greatest  loss 
is  said  to  be  in  the  seedless  varieties. 
Packers  are  accordingly  willing  to  pay  a 
material  advance  over  former  quotations, 
and  grow-ers  are  extremely  flrm  in  their 
views.  Little  is  being  done  in  futures,  as 
there  is  still  much  uncertainty  regarding 
the  outlook,  and  packers  are  unwilling  to 
pay  prices  sufficiently  high  to  bring  out 
any  large  offerings.  It  is  reported  at 
San  Jose  that  buyers  are  actively  in  the 
field  for  future  prunes,  and  have  already 
closed  contracts  for  many  orchards,  at 
prices  of  3'^  to  4c.  A  great  many  grow- 
ers, however,  are  determined  to  hold  out 
for  5c. 

New  York  reports  are  of  little  interest 
this  w-eek,  the  market  there  being  greatly 
upset  by  rejjorts  of  frost  damage.  Prices 
there  for  apricots,  peaches,  and  raisins 
have  been  sharply  advanced,  but  there  is 
no  great  amount  of  trading,  and  few  deal 
ers  care  to  touch  anything  in  the  way  of 
futures,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the 
outlook.  Sales  for  exports  are  reported, 
however,  of  new  apricots  for  .July  ship- 
ment at  14c.  f.  o.  b.  Coast  at  14c.,  and 
new  i)eaches  for  early  delivery  at  7 '4c. 
Evaporated  Apples,  per  lb...  10'.1.®11  c 

Apricots    12    @13  c 

Figs,  black    4»/.@  5  c 

Figs,  white    5    @  TVoC 

Peaches    7 '4®  8  c 

Prunes.  4-size  l)asis    9'...c 

Pears    8V2@12  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox    3%@  4  c 

Thompson  Seedless    4Vl-@  4%c 

Seedless  Sultanas    4 '4®  4Kc 

Citrus  Fruits. 

The  orange  markets  in  the  East  are 
holding  up  remarkably  well.  Shi)>ments 
are  going  out  in  good  quantity,  and  as  a 
rule  are  arriving  in  fair  condition.  Up 
to  April  24  there  have  been  shipped  for 
the  season  19.543  cars  of  oranges  and  2675 
cars  of  lemons. 

At  New  York  on  Monday  47  cars  of 
navels  were  sold  on  a  strong  market. 
Prices  ranged  from  $2.25  to  $3.55  per  box. 
Lemons  were  higher,  bringing  from  $2.70 
to  $3.75  on  auction.  On  the  same  date  at 
Pittsburg.  16  cars  of  oranges  were  sold 
at  about  the  same  prices,  with  lemons  a 
shade  lower.  At  Philadelphia  five  cars 
of  navels  brought  from  $2.10  to  $3.30, 
while  lemons  sold  for  $2.75.  Eight  cars 
of  K'lorida  oranges  brought  from  $1.60  to 
$4  per  box.  and  grapefruit  avera.ged  $2. so 
per  box.  The  Boston  market  on  the  241  h 
was  higher  and  prices  were  better  than 
those  of  New  York  on  the  average. 

A  dispatch  from  New  York  dated  April 
L'o  says:  Today's  sales  of  California  fruit 
incluaed  27'.j  cars  of  navels,  2'...  cars  of 
Thompson's,  2  cars  of  seedlings.  The 
weather  was  ideal.  The  fruit  was  good, 
with  fair  attendance  and  demand.  The 
market  was  easier,  being  a  shade  lower. 
Quotations:  Navels,  extra  fancy,  large. 
$3.30  to  $3.55;  regular.  $3.25  to  $3.65; 
small,  $2.85  to  $3.70;  fancy,  large,  $2.50 
to  $2.80:  regular,  $2.80  to  $3.25:  small, 
$2.60  to  $:!.35:  choice,  large,  $1.75  to  $2.50; 
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regular,  $2.25  to  $3.10;  small,  $2.40  to 
$3.15;  standard,  large,  $2  to  $2.40;  regu- 
lar, $2.30  to  $3;  small,  $2.50  to  $3.15. 

The  demand  in  San  Francisco  is  hardly 
keeping  up  with  that  of  last  week,  though 
there  is  still  a  very  active  movement  in 
the  local  trade,  and  liberal  arrivals  of 
oranges  are  readily  disposed  of,  prices 
having  been  advanced  on  the  better  de- 
scriptions. Choice  and  fancy  lemons  are 
also  higher,  and  other  lines  are  firm  at 
the  former  quotations. 
Navel  oranges — 

Extra  choice   $  2.50@  3.00 

Choice    2.00®  2.50 

Valencias,  choice  to  fancy.  Nominal 

Tangerines    Nominal 

Choice  Lemons    2.50@  3.00 

Fancy   Lemons    3.50@  4.00 

Standard    1.25@  1.50 

Limes    5.00@  5.50 

Grapefruit    2.25@  3.00 

Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

A  local  i)acker  has  taken  over  the  re- 
maining stock  of  almonds  from  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  there  is  nothing  of  any  conse- 
quence left  in  growers'  hands.  Tiading 
in  a  jobbing  way  is  quiet,  but  all  offer- 
ings are  expected  to  clean  up  before  the 
end  of  the  season.  Southern  California 
growers  look  for  a  large  crop  of  walnuts, 
though  it  is  too  early  to  form  any  definite 
estimate.  It  is  l)elieved  that  the  i)rice 
will  be  about  the  same  as  last  year.  Spot 
walnuts  are  closely  cleaned  ui),  the  piice 
being  nominally  as  before. 
Almonds — 

Nonpareils    15V.@il6  c 

I  X  L    141/2  @15  c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra    13y2@14  c 

Drakes    llV4@ll%c 

Languedoc    11  @ll%c 

Hardshells    8    @  8y2C 

Walnuts— Softshell,  No.  1...  15  c 

Standard    14V2C 

Softshell,  No.  2   11  c 

Budded    IT^^c 

HONEY. 

Except  tor  a  few  small  lots  of  comb 
honey,  there  is  nothing  of  any  consequence 
on  the  market,  and  nothing  new  is  ex 
l^ected  for  several  weeks.  Conditions  are 
said  to  be  ver,y  favorable  for  a  large  out- 
))ut  this  season. 

Comb— White  Sage    12    (fji  15c 

Sacramento  River  Comb.  ...    12  @12y2C 
BEESWAX. 
There  is  no  special  feature  to  the  mar- 
ket, both  demand  and  supply  being  light, 
and  prices  standing  as  for  some  time  i)ast. 

Light    28    (S30  c 

Dark    23    @26  c 

HOPS. 

Local  iirices  are  quoted  as  before.  There 
is  not  nnich  business  at  present,  the 
old  cro])  being  pretty  well  cleaned  up, 
while  contracting  for  the  new  crop  is  pro- 
ceeding slowly. 

Hops,  1910  crop    18    (((  22VjC 

1911  Cro))    Ifl  c 

Live  Stock. 

DRESSED  MEAT. 

Beef  Steers,  per  lb   10  (aiOV^c 

Cows    9    @  9VjC 

Heifers    9    @  9i.jC 

Veal,  large    10  (gll'-c 

Veal,  small    Ili2@12  c 

Mutton:   Wethers    9    @10  c 

Ewes    8>2@  91...C 

Lambs    12    @13  c 

Hogs,  dressed    11  li-f/ 12'...c 

LIVE  STOCK. 
Several  lines  of  dressed  meat  are  lower, 
and  there  is  an  easier  feeling  in  all  lines, 
though  live  stock  quotations  show  very 
little  change.  Spring  lambs,  however,  are 
considerably  lower,  as  stock  is  coming 
in  quite  freely.  Sheep  are  also  more  plen- 
tiful, and  some  decline  is  expected,  while 
hogs  are  very  weak.  Good  beef  stock  is 
still  scarce. 
Gross  weight: 

Steers:  No.  1    6    @  6',jC 

No.  2    6    @  QViC 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1   514®  5Vjf 

No.  2    4%®  5  c 

Bulls  and  Stags    2y2@  4  c 

Calves:   Light    eyo®  7  c 

Medium    6    ®  6y2C 

Heavy    sy^®  6  c 

Hogs:    Grain-fed,  heavy   fi'l.®  ^'YiC 

1.50  to  250  lbs   7  c 

100  to  150  lbs   7  c 

Small  prime  wethers    5^4®  5M>c 

Large  prime  wethers    5^4®  SVjC 

Ewes    4    ®  4y2C 

Lambs    5%®  6  c 

WOOL. 

A  few  of  the  finest  clips  of  southern 
California  wool  have  been  sold,  but  no 


business  has  been  done  in  other  locali- 
ties, and  buyers  are  very  reluctant  to  en- 
ter the  market.  Eastern  consumers  are 
buying  practically  nothing,  the  entire  mar- 
ket being  disturbed  by  the  uncertainty  in 
regard  to  the  tariff. 
Spring  Clip — 

Choice  Southern,  Year's  sta- 
ple   9    ®12  c 

7  months    S    ®11  c 

HIDES. 

Hides  continue  dull  and  rather  easy  as 
to  value,  though  prices  have  shown  no 
change  for  some  time. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  10  c 

Medium    9    @  gi/.c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  "   9  'c 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  8->4c 
Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs..  8M.C 

Kip    loy.c 

Veal    15  ®15y.c- 

Calf    15  @15yoC 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    17    @18  c 

Dry  Bulls    16  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   17    ®18  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   16M.®17  c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   22  c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  .85®  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos.  .     50®  80c 

Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos   35®  60c 

Lambs    15®  50c 

HORSES. 

Desirable  Drafters,  17o0  lbs.  up. $275® 300 

Light  Drafters  1500  to  1650   225@275 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   200(f?  250 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs.  175®200 

Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250. . .  125@150 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   135®  150 

Young    200 

Old  Mares    100@150 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $250@300 

1100  lbs   200@22S 

1000  lbs   150@175 

900  lbs   125@150 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


BACK  TO  THE  FARM. 
J.  T.  Whedon,  of  San  Gabriel,  writes 
us  to  send  him  our  paper.  He  says:  "I 
took  the  Rt  ii.vi.  Pkkss  for  several  years 
thirty  years  ago,  but  having  gone  out  of 
the  ranch  business,  dropped  the  Rcr.m.. 
Am  now  back  to  the  farm  and  want  to 
see  my  old  friend."  Mr.  Whedon  is  pres- 
ident of  the  San  Gabriel  Poultry  Associa- 
tion. 

A  writer  in  an  exchange  states  our  be 
lief  about  placing  advertising  exactly,  and 
as  it  is  worth  reproducing,  here  it  is:  "In 
placing  an  advertisement  almost  all  ad- 
vertisers want  to  know  about  the  circula- 
tion of  the  j)aper  they  are  contemiilating 
using.  A  few  want  to  know  what  kind 
of  peojjle  are  reached  by  the  iiuhlication, 
whether  they  are.  as  a  rule,  educated  or 
not,  and  their  general  financial  standing. 
If  I  was  going  to  place  a  large  advertis- 
ing order,  I  would  want  to  use,  first,  the 
medium  that  went  to  the  class  of  read- 
ers it  was  intended  for.  I  would  caiefully 
scan  its  columns  to  see  what  kind  of  read 
ing  matter  it  was  carrying,  and  would 
weigh  this  matter  to  see,  if,  in  my  judg 
ment,  it  was  such  as  to  closely  interest  the 
class  of  readers  it  was  intended  for,  to 
see  if  the  matter  was  put  uj)  in  an  en- 
gaging manner,  and  should  judge  on  these 
general  grounds  whether  the  editor  and 
his  readers  were  in  sympathy  with  each 
other.  If  they  were,  I  should  consider 
that  the  medium  to  use,  regardless  of  the 
circulation,  if  the  rates  were  right.  " 


We  always  consider  it  i)art  of  our  duty 
to  investigate,  as  far  as  possible,  any  new 
advertisement  that  appears  in  this  paper, 
and  with  that  object  in  view,  one  of  our 
men  called  at  the  office  of  the  Oakland 
Poultry  Yards,  whose  advertisement  a|)- 
pears  in  this  issue.  The  Norwich  Auto- 
matic Exerciser  and  Feeder  which  they 
advertise  is  a  i)Oultry-feeding  device  for 
which  they  have  secured  the  Pacific  States 
agency,  it  has  been  sold  extensively  in 
the  Easl.  20,000,  it  is  claimed,  l>eing  in 
actual  use.  The  U.  S.  Government  ex|)eri- 
ment  stations  gave  the  machines  a  12 
months  trial  and  reported  a  50'/r  saving 
of  labor,  2.5'/^  saving  of  grain  feed,  and 
an  increased  egg  production  of  IX'v.  A 
personal  inspection  of  the  machine  itself 
satisfied  our  man  that  it  was  <'a|)able  of 
doing  all  that  was  claimed  for  it,  and  the 
i)oints  that  most  impressed  him  were  its 
tendency  to  discourage  rats,  mice,  and 
sparrows  from  frequenting  a  chicken 
ranch,  its  ada|)tability  for  small  chicks  as 
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IPPIGATION  METnODS 

An  illustrated  book  showing  the  host  Money-iSavlni;  Irrigation  System— the 
result  of  20.vearsexperien<  eol't\vo  practical  Ranchers.  .Mailed  Kreeoii  Heqnest. 

The  Kellar-Thomason  Manufacturing  Company 

1234  EAST  28th  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Gunningliain's 
Pulverizer 

The  best 

Clod  Crusher 

ever  made. 

For  information  write  to 

L.  CUNNINGHAM 

MORGANHILL,  CAL. 

CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

IN    GARDEN   AND  FIELD 


By  EDWARE  J.  Wit  KJSON,  A.M. 
Author  of  "California  F'riiit!!,"  Ote. 


A  Manual  of  Practice  with  and  without  Irrigation  for 
semi-tropical  countries. 


SBCONU  KDITION — KEVISBU  AND  BXTENDKn. 


Size  of  Page,  6x91/4,  368  pages,  well  printed  and  strongly 
bound  in  cloth;  illustrated. 


CONTENTS  BY  CHAPTER  TITLES: 


Vegetable  Glowing  in  California, 
farmers'  Gardens  in  California. 
California    Climate    and  Vegetable 

Growing. 
N'egetable  .Soils  of  Caliturnia. 
Garden  Iriigation. 
Garden  Drainage  in  California. 
Cultivation. 
l*'ertilization. 

Seed  Growing  in  California. 

Garden  Protection. 

Weeds  in  California. 

(Jarden  Location  and  Arrangement. 

The  Planting  Season. 

J'ropagation. 

A.sparagus. 

A  rtichokes. 

ISeans. 

Beet. 


Cabbage  Family. 

Carrot.  Parsnip,  and  .falsify 

Celery. 

Chicory. 

Corn. 

Cucumber. 
Egg  Plant. 
Lettuce. 
Melons. 

Onion  Kaniily. 

Peas. 

Peppers. 

Potatoes. 

Radishes. 

Rhubarb. 

Spinach. 

Squashes. 

Tomato. 

Turnip. 

Vegetable  .Sundriee. 


"Treats  of  every  feature  of  vegetable  production  in  plain. 
L'onimon-sense  terms  and  gives  reasons  for  its  assertions." 


Price,  $2.00  Postpaid  Anywhere 


Address:  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publisher 
667  Howard  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


well  as  grown  fowls,  simi)le  construction, 
and  al)sence  of  danger  of  getting  out  of 
order.  Readers  iiUerested  in  i)oultry  cul- 
ture would  do  well  to  write  the  agents  for 
theii-  ciicular. 


I'r()si)(>cts  for  a  good  crop  of  pears  in 
hake  count.\  are  fine  at  this  time. 

I''rui(  men  in  Tulare  county  ic|)ort  a 
great  scarcity  of  labor. 

FOR  SALE 

MY  1911  APRICOT  CROP 

Will  sell  on  tjreen  tonnam;  basis  delivered  at  the 
dry  house,  giving  purchaser  free  use  of  my 
dryer,  trays  and  einiiDuient. 

WM.  BAKER,  Piru,  Cal. 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


Hend  for  Kalsln  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO.  CALIFORNIA. 
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MR.  HAYGROWER 


More  for  the  money  than  any  tool  on  the  ranch. 
Will  furnish  the  Portable  Automatic  Derrick 

FREE 

for  one  season. 

Write  today  and  we  will  tell  you  all  about  it. 


Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Co. 

DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 


HAY  PRESSES 

QLADIATOR,  THREE  =  QUARTER  BALE  PRESS 
STEEL  BEAUTY 
UNIVERSAL 
STEEL  KING 

A  COMPLETE  HAY  PRESS  CATALOGUE  ON  APPLICATION. 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


SACRAMENTO 


LOS  ANGELES 


Save  Money  By  Buying 
Ihis  Good 
Second-Hand  Pipe 

We  can  supply  you  with  any 
size  and  ijuantlty  of  Siandard 
Pipe  or  Casing— all  new  threads 
;iiid  couplings— all  sto<'k  guar- 
unteed  first  class. 

If  thtnkiog  of  baytns  aojr  kind  of  pipe, 
your  best  ioleretts  will  be  serreil  by  writing 
us  for  pricet  and  piniculart. 

Pacific  Pipe  Co.,  Main  and  Howard  Sis.,  San  Francisco 


F"IO!MEEK   CEMXRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

Improved  nms'liinery  and  im-thods  enable  us  to  sell 
you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy  any  other 
make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competitors' 
wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  eiiual  in  nuality  and 
capacity  of  any.  Live  agents  wanteil.  Write  for 
circular  and  prices. 

I'KKHI.KSS  IRON  WOKKS.  SiicrniiM-iilii.  i  iil. 

M.  iitiMii  l;ni;i|  I'r.  ss. 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Halauced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  Improvements,  same 
being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  R-lO,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


KMSH  PtTENT  WATFR  BtUNCED  VEITIUL  PUMP 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

The  pump  can  be  seen  In  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 


KROGH  MANLJEACXURIIVG  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


JOHNSTON  MOWER 

CUTS  SILENTLY 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


Noi.se  iiienns  friction.    Tlie  absence  of  noi.se  in  the  John.ston  results 
from  the  delivery  of  motion  in  a  straight  line. 

Let  u.s  explain  the  "straijjht  delivery  of  motion"  so  you  will  realize 
its  im|X)rtance. 


NEWELL  MATHEWS  COMPANY 


Los  Angeles, 


ESTABLISHED  1886 
CALIFORNIA 


Stockton. 


WESTERN  PIPE  AND  STEEL  CO. 


FOR  TOWN  WATER  WORKS 


HYDRAULIC,  IRRIGATION  UNO  POWER  PtflNTS,  WELL  PIPE,  ETC.    ALL  SIZES. 

Office,  m  MARKET  ST.  WORKS  AT  RICHMOND.  CAL 

\\  atcr  ajid  <  lil  I'aiiks— all  aj/.es.  Sheet  .Metal  WOrkufAll  IJescvi  ptiun. 


MT.  DIABLO  CEMENT 

best  for  foundations,  dairy  floors,  fruit  dryer  floors,  etc.,  etc. 

SANTA  CRUZ  LIME 

best  for  bricklaying:  and  plastering. 

MT.  DIABLO  O  LIME 

best  for  spraying  and  whitewashing. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  AND  PRICES  ON  ALL  BUILDING  MATERIAL. 

HENRY  COWELL  LIME  &  CEMENT  COMPANY 

9  MAIN  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Forty-first  Year. 


A  Tilt  With  Thrips  in 
Alhambra  Valley. 


written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 
By  Mr.  THOMAS  R.  HANNA,  of  Martinez. 

Practically  the  entire  pear  (U'op  of  ('(in- 
tra Costa  county  was  destroyed  l)y  tlic 
thrips  in  li)()S,  and  that  year  the  Hoard  of 
Supervisors  appropriated  $1200  to  secMire 
Mr.  S.  W.  Foster,  of  the  Depai-t merit  of 
AKrieulture,  to  find  a  way  to  control  this 
new  pest.  !\Ir.  Foster  carried  on  this 
work  foi-  three  years,  the  Deparlin(Mit  nf 
Agriculture  defraying  the  expensi'  for 
1909  and  1910.  No  money  expended  l)y 
this  eotuity  (n'er  returned  more  good  than 
the  $1200  a])pro])riated  for  Mr.  Foster's 
work. 

Tile  spraying  campaign  carried  on  by 
the  orchardists  of  (Contra  (^osta  coiinly 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Foster  have 
demonstrated  that  the  thrips  can,  he  coii- 
troUffd  by  the  methods  advocated  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  that  th:' 
oil  and  nicotine  spray  recommended  by 
them  is  not  an  oxi)erinieut  but  a  proved 
remedy  for  controlling  this  jiest. 

I  am  sending  you  a  series  of  nine  jiie- 
tures,  all  taken  on  the  same  day,  that  will 
illustrate  more  clearly  than  anything  that 
I  can  write,  just  what  we  have  sntif'ered 
in  the  past  from  the  thrips,  ami  what  we 
have  done  to  better  our  condition  by  fol- 
lowing closely  all  that  Mr.  Foster  and  Mr. 
.Tones,  in  Santa  (Mara  county  (co-authors 
on  the  (lovernment  liulletin  on  thrips) 
have  told  us.  To  them  belong  the  credit 
of  showing  the  orchardists  the  way  to 
coniliat  a  most  insidious  pest. 

All  the  orchards  that  I  mention  as 
sprayed  were  sju'ayed  according  to  the 
directions  given  in  the  bulletin  mentioned. 
The  si)ray  is  a  3%  emulsion  of  petroleum 
distillate  (28  to  ;r)°B.)  and  nicotine.  For 
nicotine,  the  weaker  form  of  lilaekleaf  to- 
bacco extract  is  used  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  70. 
and  when  the  .stronger  "Black"  l^eaf  40" 
is  used,  the  ratio  is  1  to  loOO.  Both  mix- 
tures contain  the  sami'  aiiiouiit  of  the  act- 
ive killing  ag(>nt,  nicotine.  Power  spray- 
ers were  used  in  all  orchards  shown  ni 
the  pictures,  and  a  jiressure  of  200  pounds 
was  maintained.  The  tops  of  the  trees 
were  sprayed  from  a  tower  attached  to 
the  rig. 

Fig.  1.  Rancho  de  .Martinez.  .\  view 
of  the  pear  orchard  on  the  home  ranch. 
This  orchard  was  thoroughly  sju'ayed  last 
year  for  both  the  adults  and  larvae.  A 
heavy  cover  ^^\^o\^  of  barley  was  raised  last 
winter  and  the  trees  were  sjirayed  wMh 
a  \07r  emulsion  of  crude  oil  eai'ly  this 
spring.  The  cover  crop  delayed  the  emer- 
gence of  the  thrips  and  postponed  the  in- 


Fig.  I.    Pear  Trees  in  Bloom  on  Ranctio  de  (Vlartinez. 


Fig.  2.    Old  Pear  Orcliard,  Rancho  de  Martinez. 


Fig.  3.    Hill  Orcliard,  Rancho  de  [Vlartinez. 


Fig.  4.    Old  Pear  Orchard,  Rancho  de  Martinez. 


festation  of  the  iilossom  luids  until  tiiey 
were  in  the  best  condition  for  effective 
spraying.  This  orchard  was  sprayed  once 
tor  adults  before  this  picture  was  taken. 
The  blos.soms  are  loug  stemmed  and  show 
no  damage  from  thrips  that  will  scar  the 
fruit. 

Fig.  2.  RanclK.  de  .Martinez.  Old  or- 
chard, planted  by  Dr.  .J.  Strent/.ei  about 
1855.  These  trees  are  from  20  to  24-  feet 
high  and  very  large.  They  were  sprayed 
from  the  tower  of  the  rig.  This  orchard 
had  the  same  treatment  for  thrips  last 
year  as  the  home  orchard  (Fig.  1).  with 
th<'  excejition  that  no  cover  crop  was  sown 
and  that  only  a  portion  of  this  orchard 
was  treated  with  crude  oil  this  spring,  pre- 
vious to  the  swelling  of  the  blossom  buds. 
The  thrijis  emerged  in  tli's  orchard,  or  at 
least  infested  the  trees  in  a  pi)reeial)le 
numbers  much  sooner  than  in  the  lionie 
orchard,  whei'e  a  heavy  cover  crop  was 
raised.  The  trees  in  this  orchard  that 
Avere  sprayed  with  the  crude  oil  were 
somewhat  delayed  in  coming  into  bloom, 
but  from  careful  examination  of  the  bud- 
cliisters  on  these  trees  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  trees  so  treated  were  distasteful 
to  the  thrips  and  that  they  avoided  them 
to  such  an  excnt  that  it  was  jiossihle  to 
delay  the  first  sjiray  for  adults  until  the 
buds  were  snffieiently  open  to  spray  thor- 
(Mighly,  and  kill  a  high  percentage  of  the 
adult  thrips  i)resent.  This  on-hard  was 
sprayed  twice  for  adults. 

Fig.  .\o.  ;!.  Rancho  de  Martinez.  Hill 
orchard  on  home  ranch.  This  orchard 
is  on  ii  hillside,  so  steep  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  drive  a  wagon  where  this  picture 
was  taken.  The  thrips  have  taken  the 
crop  on  the  upjier  jiart  of  this  hill  every 
\-ear  because  it  could  not  lie  sprayed. 
This  year  a  line  of  '/-i-incli  i)ipe  (shown  in 
the  jiicture)  was  laid  through  th(>  orchani 
and  stopcocks  placed  at  convenient  inter 
vals.  The  engine  was  attached  to  one  end 
of  the  pipe  at  the  road  and  the  hose  lines 
connected  to  convenient  stopcocks  and  the 
whole  orchard  sprayed.  This  orchard  was 
treated  with  crnde  oil.  and  when  the  blos- 
soms were  in  the  right  stage  they  were 
sprayed  once  for  adnlls.  A  Sunday  in- 
terxcned  before  this  orchard  was  finished, 
and  the  end  that  was  last  sprayed  suffered 
some  from  damage  from  thrips  scarring. 

Fig.  4.  Rancho  de  Martinez.  Same  or- 
chard as  shown  in  Fig.  2.  This  picture 
shows  the  damage  that  may  I'esuH  from 
delaying  the  first  spraying  for  a  few  days. 
The  trees  as  far  as  arrow  No.  1  w(>re  thor- 
oughly spra\-ed  with  a  10'/  crude-oil 
errndsion  jnst  before  the  swelling  of  the 
blossom  buds.  Tlio.se  trees  back  of  the 
man  in  the  pi(!tnre  were  s[)rayed  for  adults 
as  soon  as  the  blossom-buds  had  burst  on 

{Continued  on  Page  .'iB:;.) 
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California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Uukal  I'kkss  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  M.,  May.  2,  1911 . 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 

Seasonal 

Normal 

Maxi- 

Mini- 

Week. 

to  Date. 

to  Date. 

mum. 

mum. 

.22 

28.  (il 

42. (i5 

6^ 

40 

[led  BlufT  

.09 

23.48 

23.37 

72 

44 

Sacramento  

00 

21.80 

19.07 

68 

40 

San  Francisco .. 

.01 

25.18 

21.87 

64 

46 

San  Jose  

.07 

22.47 

12.37 

70 

38 

.24 

12.07 

9.01 

80 

42 

Independence... 

00 

7.41 

8.85 

76 

:?6 

San  ljuis<  )bispo 

.08 

»4.;{4 

19.G(i 

08 

42 

Los  Angeles  

.(K! 

16.11 

lo.U> 

70 

46 

San  Diego  

.04 

11.82 

9.62 

61 

50 

The  Week. 

liiiiis  liavc  Ix'cn  thrcalciiiiiy:.  not  doiii!.; 
iniicli  lip  to  lliis  wi-itiiiii  oil  Wednesday.  Perhaps 
the  clouds  liave  not  tliouiiht  that  it  iiiij^ht  he  a 
ix'tter  tliinir  to  dfop  ;i  littlf  wat<'i-  on  tlie  i^i-ow- 
\\\<j:  clop  than  to  loaf  aiound  the  sky  jiisl  for  tli  ' 
sake  of  soakinu  lh<'  cut  cro]):  and  in  tliat  ic- 
s[)eet  clouds  iiia.v  he  like  people  wlio  jict  set  for 
cei'taiii  thiiifis  when  tln'v  iiii^lit  ln'  iloini:  a  lot 
of  hetter  thjiijjs  without  waitiiiL;'  at  all.  And  so 
the  rains  lin^jer  to  fall  upon  the  new-iiiown  hay. 
which  is  late  this  year,  and  the  only  consolation 
is  tiiat  by  ciiinbei'in'i-  the  sky  the  soil  iiioistiii'e 
has  been  conserved  and  tlicrc  w  ill  i-cally  be  iiiori' 
lia\'  to  i>et  wet  present l\.  The  same  kind  of 
weather  has  helped  the  trees  to  broaden  their 
leaves  and  to  wake  np  tlu'ir  roots,  so  that  some 
}:freatei'  measure  of  recover.v  has  come  from  the 
irrejiiilarly  starting;  and  ex|)aiidiii<;  wliicii  some 
deeiduoiis  tree*  h.ive  iiiaiiifest ed  as  the  result  of 
too  little  water  last  fall  and  too  iiiiicli  frost  last 
winter  and  other  thiiiizs  which  havi-  distressed 
tiieiii.  and  for  which  tirowers  may  have  to  lake 
part  of  tile  blaiiK-  to  themselves.  Tln'  I'liiversity 
jilaiit  disease  experts  ha\  i'  been  coni  inumisly  in 
the  field  for  the  last  few  weeks  forcing'  the  trees 
to  tell  them  what  is  the  iiiatler.  anil  probablx-  they 
will  tell  us  ill  due  time  what  irrowers  have  to  do 
to  increase  their  chances  of  t.(.ttinjf  what  is  coin- 
ing' 1o  tlieiii  I'roiii  the  Lrlorioiis  climate  of  Califor- 
nia. There  is  naturally  iiiiicli  contideiice  in  fiuit 
values  this  year,  and  the  attitude  is  rij^ht.  hecause 
our  crops  will  be  moderate,  and  coiiiju't my  siippl.\' 
re^i'ioiis  foi-  the  yrcat  I'lastern  and  foreign  mar- 
kets have  b( en  hit  much  harder  than  we  b_\'  ad- 
verse conditions.  In  fact,  there  was  much  more 
injury  }iiiliei[)ated  than  realized  in  many  districts, 
and  there  will  he  a  trood  ayei-eealc  of  'j:<hh\  fruit 
to  receive  Ihe  jiooi,!  priites  which  ai-e  to  be  ex- 
pected. The  down-trodden  irrape.  1)\  which  we 
mean  the  wine  iirajic.  speakiny  anciently,  is  show- 
in?  much  biio\-ancy.  Wine-makers  are  hiintiiiii 
for  frrapes  aiul  iiiei<leiilally  advising  newly  open- 
ing fruit  districts  to  tak>'  a  liand  at  plautiiiu' 
more  vineyards.  This  >car"s  prices  are  likely  to 
he  jironioters  in  the  same  line.  'IMie  raisin  situa- 
tion is  likely  also  to  clear  this  year  by  modi'rate 
output,  elean-uii  of  reserves,  and  increased  de- 
mand tliroiiyh  the  wise  advertisini*-  wh'ch  is  now 
beinji  done,    'i'lie  festivities  of  Raisin  Da.v  wen- 


unusually  wide  and  siffiiitieanl.  I'liless  the  tariff 
should  yet  revised  to  death,  the  outlook  fo!-  all 
our  fruit  industries  is  \  er\-  lu^yht. 

Thripsical. 

If  the  fruit  urowers  ni'  California  do  iiot  know 
the  line  of  battle  a.siainst  the  thrips  it  will  be 
no  fault  of  the  Pvcikk  Hi  i;.vi.  I'uksn.  This  issue 
is  tlirips'cal  all  throuyli.  and  we  are  much  in- 
dehted  to  the  e.xiiert  writers  who  make  the  proc- 
lamation of  results  tliroueh  our  columns  a  laiior 
of  love  because  they  can  in  that  wa,v  best  help 
tlu-  fruit  growers  to  down  this  most  ]ieriiieious 
eiiem,\ .  It  is  liumilialiiiy  to  think  that  such  yreat 
yiiiis  of  reseai'ch  and  experiment  should  have  to 
l)(f  trained  iijion  such  \-ei\  small  yanie.  for  the 
thrijis  is  not  as  larye  as  the  smallest  letter  "\" 
which  the  reader  can  linil  on  this  pa.ire.  and  as  for 
hatefnliie.ss.  it  resembles,  before  it  .yels  its  frills 
on.  that  small  nameless  beast  which  the  dotiny 
mamma  is  jtaralyzed  to  find  enseonsed  in  the  eiii-ly 
locks  of  liei-  darline  when  he  conii's  home  from 
ills  first  da,\  at  school.  We  descend  to  tlicsi-  de- 
tails because  friyhtened  readei's  are  seiuliny  us 
all  forms  of  life  from  a  sow-biiy  to  a  mole-cr'ckct. 
askiiiy  if  they  are  the  thrijjs  we  are  talkitiy  about 
so  niiieli.  They  should  understand  that  the  thrips 
is  i-idieuloiisly  small  in  everything  excejit  the  evil 
it  does;  that  it  takes  yood  eyes  and  a  little  knowl- 
edge of  h(;w  to  look  to  Hnd  them  at  all.  and  that 
they  do  not  yell  at  ,\ou  like  a  katyilid  that  thi'V 
are  on  the  .job.  .Still.  e\ cr.v oiu'  should  learn  to 
iiiid  them  anil  learn  how  to  knock  them  out  of 
their  cos.\  corners  in  tiie  fruit  blossoms.  The 
Ireatnieiit  which  is  described  ui)oii  other  payes  is 
based  upon  the  work  of  the  men  in  the  employ 
of  the  Ciiited  States  Department  of  Ayrieiillure, 
sent  here  b\-  Dr.  Howard  because  of  the  appeal 
of  yrowers  tliroiiyh  the  State  Board  of  Trade  and 
the  California  representatives  in  Conyress.  They 
have  ilone  .yood  work.  W^hether  tlieir  results  will 
stand  as  best  in  the  long  run.  experience  almie 
can  tell.  As  our  readei's  know,  there  are  other 
tliri|)s  ti.yhters  upon  whose  banners  victory  seems 
now  inclined  to  ])ereh.  Anionj,'  these  is  I\Ir.  Earl 
.Morris,  eount.v  entomologist  of  Siinta  Clara  coun- 
ty, whose  use  of  lime  wash  was  fii-st  noted  in  the 
Pacific  Rfit.xi.  Pkkss  of  April.  and  the  sat- 

isfaction of  it,  to  one  urdwci-  at  least,  was  noted 
last  month.  Since  then  we  have  iieard  other  yood 
thinys  of  the  ]\Iorris  method.  Trial  and  investi- 
gation must  yn  on  until  we  have  a  treatment 
which  is  elTective  be.vond  (piestioii.  and  the  cheap- 
est and  easiest  also.  The  last  legislature  made 
an  appro])riation  to  yo  on  with  tiie  work  on  he- 
half  of  the  State,  the  jjrovision  beiny  assiwi-d  tiy 
the  zealous  effort  of  Assemblyman  \x.  L.  Telfer 
of  San  .lose.  In  this  matter  of  the  efficiency  of 
thrips  ti-eatnients.  the  San  -lose  prune  yi'owers  are 
from  Missouri — the,\'  must  be  shown,  and  it  is  to 
be  acknowledyed  that  some  of  them  are  not  satis- 
tied  with  the  demonstrations  tlie.\-  have  had  so 
fai-.  We  take  the  liberty  of  suyyestiii,y  to  Ilorti- 
<'iiltural  Commissioner  Jeffrev  that  the  best  Ihiny 
he  could  do  first,  under  this  appropriation,  or 
in  anticii)ation  of  it,  would  be  to  have  some  un- 
prejudiced experts  like  Professors  Kelloyy  of 
Stanford  and  Woodwiu'th  of  the  State  I'liivers'ty 
follow  up  the  spi-ayinys  whicii  have  been  done 
tliis  spriny  and  see  \vh;\\  the  results  acluall.\'  are. 
'{'here  is  now  just  a  little  too  much  disposition 
amony  the  advocates  of  difl'ereiit  treatments  to 
tui'ii  their  nozzles  upon  each  other.  The  public 
does  not  care  a  thrips  about  that  issue,  but  it 
does  need  to  know  just  which  treatment  kills 
most  thrips. 

A  New  King  of  Beasts. 

since  the  commercial  standard  is  comiiiy  to  be 


the  measure  of  everything,  we  have  to  suyyest  a 
reoryanization  of  the  animal  kinydoin  and  nom- 
inate the  black  fox  for  the  kiny  of  beasts.  We 
take  it  the  lion  is  not  in  tiie  same  class  at  all. 
judyed  by  effective  service  to  mankind  and  com- 
mercial value  aforesaid.  We  have  just  been  read- 
iny  in  a  consular  report  that  the  sum  of  i|;2S00 
has  been  paid  to  a  breeder  of  black  foxes  in 
Prince  Edward  Island  for  one  medium-sized.  Maw- 
less  skin  of  exceptional  beauty  and  luster.  The 
incraye  ])i-ices  per  belt,  accordiny  to  color  and 
(|uality,  run  from  ^:iOO  to  ijs^OO.  The  luisiness  of 
ilomesticatiny  and  breeding  foxes  has  been  car- 
ried on  in  this  island  for  about  twenty  years;  it 
is  now  ])ast  the  exiH-rimental  stayes  and  promises 
to  develop  into  a  payiny  industry.  In  more  than 
one  instance  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  a  ininr 
black  fox  skin  has  paid  off  a  farm  mortyaye.  The 
fox  reaches  full  yrowth  in  from  eiyht  to  nine 
months.  The  fur  is  at  its  best  when  the  animal 
is  from  two  to  three  years  old. 

The  consular  report  says  that  the  black  fox  can 
be  bred  in  confinement  in  all  ])ortions  of  North 
Aniei-'ca  north  of  the  fort.v-third  deyree  of  lati- 
iiide.  l'>y  the  application  of  the  methods  which 
have  proven  so  successftd  in  Prince  Edward  Islam! 
this  industry  could  be  carried  on  with  jji-ofit  in 
till'  northern  sections  of  .Maine.  Vermont.  New 
York.  .Mieliiyan,  Wisconsin,  and  in  the  Stati-s 
borderiiiy  southwestern  (.'anada.  To  this  cxelii- 
s've  statement  we  naturally  demur.  We  doubt  if 
a  black  fox  needs  a  cold  winter  any  more  than 
a  black  shee]i  does,  and  even  if  he  does.  California 
can  lit  him  out  in  our  mountain  vallevs.  and  he 
could  be  more  cheaply  supplied  with  yrapes  in 
this  State — either  sweet  or  sour,  as  he  may  choose. 
We  commend  black-fox  yrowiny  to  .nir  pocket - 
liandker<'hief  ])romoters.  It  on.yht  to  be  a  relief 
to  them  to  have  soniethiny  on  the  live  stock  side 
to  fiyure  on.  and  there  has  not  been  much  avail- 
aide  s'nce  Pelyian  han-s  went  to  the  asylum  and 
skunks  came  under  the  yame  laws.  A  pair  of 
black  foxes  and  an  acre  of  yround,  and  nothiny 
to  do  but  chuck  liver  to  them,  and  a  ^i^^^JOd  crop 
eveiy  other  year,  or  every  year  after  the  business 
is  well  under  way — wh.v.  we  have  to  admit  that 
even  a  middle-ayed  city  man  could  do  this  and 
arrive  with  i-easonabIe  surety  at  the  hiyh  estate 
of  a  fox,\'  yrandpa. 

A  Reorganized  Board  of  Agriculture. 

<)i  f  the  first  fruits  of  the  new  Stale  ailiiiin- 

istratioii  seems  to  be  a  reoryaiiizat'on  id'  the  exec- 
utive work  of  the  State  Hoard  of  .\yrieult iin-. 
The  new  president.  Mr.  A.  L.  Scott,  of  Abimeda 
county  and  a  prominent  business  man  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, is  leadiny  the  new  board  in  reforms  which 
ouyht  to  commend  themselves  stronyl.\  to  the 
ayricultural  interest.  In  the  first  place,  the  ex- 
hibition is  to  be  ]ui1  upon  a  pro[)er  edueat'oiial 
basis  for  the  advaiieemeiit  of  ayrieulture.  Kake 
attraeliinis  and  sensations,  and  all  other  catch- 
penny affairs  which  have  no  connection  with  ayi-i- 
cnlture  are  to  he  rejected.  .Vs  a  surety  of  this,  the 
diiectors  at  their  meetiny  last  week,  declined  the 
offer  of  the  eit'zens  of  Sacramento  to  assist  in 
providiny  features  for  the  State  Fair  as  they  have 
done  heretofore.  Last  .\ear  the  Dawn  of  (Jold 
Committee  |)idvided  a  Wild  West  and  an  aviation 
meet,  for  which  the  citizens  of  Saci-ameiito  con- 
tributed >|!r)0,(((»0.  but  which  proved  of  no  profit 
and  much  disrepute  to  the  fair  no  matter  how 
much  it  may  have  promoted  local  trade.  The 
Board  is  assisted  toward  'ts  hiyher  standard  of 
fair  holiliny  by  the  State  law  ayainst  racetrack 
yambliny.  It  expects  to  promote  the  old  lines 
of  raciny  as  clean  sport,  and  this  will  not  onl.v 
lie  a  yreat  juiblic  pleasure,  but  ol'  service  to  the 
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horse-breeding  interests.   The  Board  also  proposes 
to  secure  something  commendable  in  the  way  of 
-statistics  of  resources  and  productions,  for  wh'ch 
the  last  legislature  made  special  appropriation, 
and  has  appointed  Mr.   George   Robertson,  of 
Fresno,  statistician.    Mr.  Robertson  was  highly 
commended  by  us  for  his  late  appointment  of 
county  statistician  in  Fresno,  but  he  had  a  short 
shrift  of  it,  because  some  one  else  had  better 
politics  or  more  of  them,  we  never  knew  which. 
He  will  now  have  a  chance  to  show  what  he  can 
do  for  the  State  in  a  line  for  which  he  has  earnest- 
ly qualified  himself.    Mr.  C.  H.  Telfer,  of  Fresno, 
has  been  chosen  secretary,  and  his  record  is  for 
sharp,  systematic  business  management  Avhich  is 
essential  to  the  new  life  of  the  organization  for 
which  the  last  legislature  provided  as  liberally  as 
the  funds  of  the  State  would  admit.   We  are  glad 
to  see  that  our  old  friend.  Col.  J.  A.  Filcher,  is 
to  be  charged  with  the  promotion  of  interest  in 
the  State  Fair  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  Colonel 
Filcher  is  one  of  the  best  informed  men  in  the 
ways  which  minister  to  the  success  of  expositions 
and  the  only  man  who  can  measure  up  as  a  glad- 
hander  with  Col.  Frank  Wiggins  of  Los  Angeles. 
And  so  the  State  Fair  will  be  better  than  ever 
this  year,  and  we  Avish  all  our  readers  to  chalk 
that  down  on  the  barn  door. 


Country  Boys  and  City  Boys. 

We  believe  in  country  boys  because  they  are  in 
our  class,  or  rather,  perhaps,  we  are  in  theirs; 
but  we  doubt  if  a  victory  which  they  have  re- 
cently gained  in  a  comparison  does  them  justice. 
The  current  statement  is  that  students  from  the 
country  districts  show  up  better  physically  than 
those  from  the  citie^s,  according  to  a  compilation 
made  by  men  in  the  department  of  history  and 
political  science  at  Cornell  University.  From  the 
measurements  of  1723  students  who  entered  in 
1!)08  and  190!)  the  statistics  were  obtained.  There 
were  991  men  from  the  country  and  732  city-bred 
students.  For  the  purpose  of  the  tables,  every 
l)lace  with  a  population  of  25,000  was  considered 
a  city.  The  statistics  show  that  the  country-bred 
students  were  half  an  inch  taller,  three  and  a  half 
pounds  heavier,  and  had  slightly  greater  chest  ex- 
pansions. These  seem  to  be  merely  physical  tests, 
unless  chestiness  may  be  considered  a  moral  attri- 
bute. It  seems  to  us  that  the  measurement  should 
have  been  accompanied  by  some  fair  test  of  effec- 
tiveness in  college  work.  After  a  man  has  been 
in  college  two  or  three  years  he  comes  to  be 
measured  by  his  instructors  as  more  or  less  worth 
while.  That  does  not  go  upon  marks  alone,  but 
npon  attitude  toward  life,  morals,  alertness,  and 
efficiency  in  undertakings,  etc.,  and  is  more  sig- 
nificant than  numerical  standing.  If  we  could 
have  had  these  young  men  scored  by  their  instruc- 
tors upon  a  rational  scale  of  points,  the  country 
boys  would,  we  believe,  have  shown  superiority 
much  more  marked.  But  this  comparison  shows 
that  they  are  a  little  bigger,  and  we  apparently 
have  to  be  content  with  that  for  the  present. 


A  Great  Valley  Event. 

We  are  glad  the  upper  end  of  Glenn  county  is 
going  to  celebrate  its  successful  entry  into  the 
ii'rigated  district  of  California.  Early  in  June 
tlu're  will  l)e  a  grand  jubilation  at  Orland,  and 
we  shall  be  there,  if  we  have  to  walk.  It  will  com- 
memorate the  completion  of  the  Government's  Or- 
land reclamation  project.  The  affair  will  !)«■  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Orland  Water  Users'  Associa- 
tion, assisted  b.\-  the  Chanil)er  of  (Commerce  and 
Improvement  Club.  Speakers  from  all  parts  of 
the  State  will  be  present,  and  invitations  will  be 
extended  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the 


President.  Representatives  of  the  Reclamation 
Service  from  Washington  are  expected  to  be  pres- 
ent. The  big  reservoir  is  now  full  of  water  and 
ready  to  be  turned  into  the  canals  and  laterals 
that  will  furish  water  to  irrigate  14,000  acres  of 
land.  This  is  the  initial  project,  and  will  be 
eventually  extended  and  enlarged  to  cover  a  ter- 
ritory of  40,000  acres.  The  State  should  take  off 
its  hat  to  the  enterprise  of  the  people  of  Orland. 


Giving  Uncle  Sam  a  Rotten  Lemon. 

Readers  who  have  kept  run  of  the  issues  be- 
tween the  lemon  growers  of  California  and  the 
lemon  importers  of  New  York  have  heard  of  the 
high-minded  public  service  of  these  importers  in 
keeping  the  American  people  from  being  imposed 
upon  by  American  lemon  growers.  They  have 
been  taking  fifteen  or  twenty  million  dollars  a 
year  for  fruit  which  this  country  can  better  grow 
for  itself,  and  have  claimed  that  the  price  of  lem- 
ons to  consumers  has  been  kept  down  by  their 
importation.s,  which  has  been  clearly  proven  to  be 
untrue.  It  is,  in  fact,  just  the  other  way  round. 
But  while  they  have  been  doing  this  alleged  hu- 
mane service  to  the  American  people,  they  have 
been  swindling  Uncle  San  out  of  what  was  coming 
to  him  in  duty  on  imported  lemons  by  working  a 
scheme  of  rebates  for  decay  which  went  far  to 
cancel  the  duty  which  was  coming  from  them. 
The  California  Citrus  Protective  League  has  been 
busy  trying  to  establish  this  fact  for  some  time 
by  an  actual  determination  of  the  amount  of  de- 
cayed fruit  in  the  boxes.  The  test  came  last  week 
when  the  steamship  Delphine  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean unloaded  a  cargo  of  13,000  crates  on  the 
New  York  dock.  Inspectors  delved  into  the  open 
boxes  and  took  out  all  the  decayed  fruit.  Then 
the  box  and  solid  lemons  were  put  on  scales  and 
weighed.  Six  hundred  and  fifty  crates  had  been 
treated  this  way.  It  was  found  that  less  than  1 
per  cent  of  the  cargo  taken  at  random  was  affected 
by  rot.  This  demonstration  justifies  the  conten- 
tion that  the  importers  have  been  giving  Uncle 
Sam  rotten  lemons  and  selling  the  same  fruit  as 
sound  to  the  American  people  to  an  extent  greater 
than  anyone  imagined.  This  fact  will  not  help 
them  in  their  effort  to  destroy  the  lemon-growing 
industry  of  this  country. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Almonds  on  Creek  Banks. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  advise  me  if 
almonds  are  successful  planted  in  sediment  land 
bordering  creek  and  what  variety  is  best  adapted 
to  that  kind  of  soil      Reader,  Oakley. 

So  far  as  we  know,  there  is  no  particular  dif- 
ference in  the  adaptation  of  the  varieties  of  the 
almond  to  different  soils.  All  almonds  are  grown 
upon  seedling  roots,  the  nuts  for  the  growth  of 
seedlings  being  taken  without  reference  to  vari- 
eties and  being  generally  of  the  hard-shelled  type. 
So  far  as  the  soil  goes,  then,  we  have  practically 
all  our  almonds  on  the  same  roots,  and  therefore 
different  behavior  of  varieties  budded  upon  these 
roots  would  not  be  expected.  There  is  more  dif- 
ference in  the  behavior  of  the  varieties  of  al- 
monds under  different  atmospheric  conditions 
than  with  differences  in  soil.  The  almond  root 
accepts  a  deep  sediment  soil,  even  if  rather  light 
in  character,  providing  moisture  conditions  are 
satisfactory.  Standing  water  in  the  soil  is  gen- 
ci-aily  iiijui'ious  to  them,  and  for  tliis  reason  tin- 
.reek  border  might  he  had.  When  the  soil  and 
moisture  are  right,  good  results  could  be  ex- 
pected from  ahuonds  exce])t  where  untimely 
frosts  destroy  the  crops. 

There  is  also  a  difference  in  bearing  according 


to  successful  pollination,  the  Texas  Prolific  an., 
Drake 's  Seedling  being  the  best  bearers,  the  Non- 
pareil and  others  be-ng  more  productive  when 
jilanted  so  that  the  blossom  can  be  pollinated 
from  one  of  these  prolific  varieties.  The  best  way 
to  determine  which  varieties  for  you  to  plant 
would  be  to  determine  by  observation  and  in- 
quiry which  are  found  most  satisfactory  by  older 
growers  in  your  locality. 


Vetches  in  San  Joaquin. 

To  the  Editor:  In  IMichigan  I  was  familiar 
with  the  use  of  the  sand  vetch  as  a  forage  plant, 
for  hay,  for  green  manure,  and  as  a  nitrogen 
producer.  In  western  .Michigan,  on  the  loose 
sandy  soil,  I  sowed  in  September  or  October  20 
pounds  per  acre  for  a  seed  crop  and  40  pounds 
per  acre  for  pasture,  hay,  or  green  manure.  Tell 
me,  please,  can  I  expect  good  results  in  Fresno 
and  Tulare  counties  without  irrigation?  Will  fall 
.se(|ding  the  same  as  wheat  produce  a  seed  cro))? 
Will  sand  vetch  grow  on  soil  having  one-hall"  of 
oiu'  percent  alkali?  I  have  some  hog-wallow  land 
to  level  and  fertilize  prejiaratory  to  planting  or- 
anges, and  I  have  some  black  silt  soil  with  .soiu'- 
alkali  I  want  to  get  ready  foi-  jiotatoes.  Will 
vetch  help  out  on  such  soils  without  irrii^ation  ? — 
F.  J.  E.,  Dinuba. 

I\Iost  of  the  vetches  grow  well  in  theCaliforiiia 
valleys  during  the  rainy  season ;  the  common 
vetch,  Vicia  sativa,  and  the  hairy  vetch.  Vicia 
hirsuta,  are  giving  best  results.  The  proper  time 
to  plant  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season. 
Nothing  but  an  experiment  will  tell  you  whether 
they  will  grow  on  the  land  which  you  say  has 
alkali.  They  will  stand  some  alkali,  especially 
during  the  rainy  season,  when  it  is  likely  to  be 
distributed  by  the  downward  movement  of  water, 
but  it  is  very  easy  to  find  land  which  has  too 
much  alkali  for  them.  These  plants  seed  well 
in  some  parts  of  the  valley,  but  a  local  trial 
must  be  made  to  give  you  definite  information. 


The  Hoplia  on  Oranges. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  identify  for  me  the 
enclosed  bugs,  which  seem  to  be  working  on  the 
blossoms  of  some  of  my  orange  trees.  I  note 
them  upon  the  blossoms  only,  and  erosion  of  the 
petals,  although  in  several  samples  enclosed,  I 
note  erosion  of  the  young  fruit  as  well.  I  have 
seen  no  sign  of  thrips,  and  feared  that  bugs  en- 
closed might  be  causing  the  damage  to  voung 
fruit.— C.  W.  K.,  Bakersfield. 

The  insect  is  a  leaf-chafer,  Hoplia  sackenii, 
which  is  found  every  year  on  grape  vines  here 
and  there  in  the  valley,  but  never  becomes  nu- 
merous enough  to  attract  wide  attention.  It  can 
be  poisoned  by  spraying  the  foliage  with  lead 
arsenate.  Probably  hand  picking  or  shaking  off, 
by  jarring  the  tree,  upon  sheets  placed  under- 
neath would  be  less  difficult  than  spraying.  These 
beetles  are  only  a  short  time — say  two  or  three 
weeks — above  ground :  the  larvae  spend  the  rest 
of  the  year  on  the  roots  of  weeds,  grasses,  etc. 
The  insect  will  do  to  Avatch,  but  not  to  get 
alarmed  about,  considering  what  has  been  learned 
about  it  thus  far. 


No  Nurse-Crop  for  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  advise  me  as  to  the 
advisability  of  using  oats  with  alfalfa  seeds  in 
seeding  for  alfalfa.  Some  growers  of  alfalfa  here 
advise  it  strongly,  others  advise  against  it.  I  am 
a  newly  arrived  Eastern  man  starting  a  ranch 
here,  and  anv  infornuition  will  be  thankfully  re- 
ceived.—C.  W,  Yuba  City. 

The  general  experience  in  California  is  decid- 
edly against  using  oats,  barley,  or  any  other 
inirse-cro])  with  alfalfa.  Gi't  tin-  land  in  tlic  best 
possible  condition  and  Id  the  alfalfa  have  the 
Full  benefit  of  it.  The  ri|)f'ning  of  the  grain  crop 
will  do  the  young  alfalfa  i)lants  more  harm  by 
robbing  them  of  moisture  than  any  protection 
which  the  taller  plant  can  afford. 
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Horticuliure. 


A  TILT  WITH  THRIPS  IN  ALHAMBRA 
VALLEY. 


{Continued  From  Paye  JO'.i. 


the  I'luls  and  before  there  was  any  appreciable  in- 
festation of  tlirips.  Tiii-ce  (lays  later  the  wiioh' 
oi'eharil  was  spi'axcd  for  adult  thri|)s.  ;nul  this 
was  at  the  same  time  that  most  orehardists  did 
their  first  sprayiiifr.  This  orehard  was  sprayed 
twiee  afterward  for  adults.  The  differeiiee  in 
the  bloom  oti  these  trees  can  be  seen  from  the 
|Vieture.  Some  tlowei's  on  Ihe  block  of  lati'- 
s])rayed   1i-ccs   were  killed   and   many   ai'c  short 


Fig.  5.    Dwarf  Pears  Sprayed.    Hill  Girt  Orchard 


a  strong-,  healthy  bloom  that  promises  a  jiood 
crop. 

Fi<r.  6.  This  is  a  portion  of  the  same  orchard 
shown  in  Fig-.  5.  but  the  thrips  have  done  their 
work.  This  simdl  j)iece  of  orchard  was  sprayed 
forty-ei^ht  hours  after  the  main  orehard  shown 
in  Fiy.  .J.  and  the  delay  cost  the  croj).  ]Mr.  Swett 
is  a  strong-  advocate  of  early  and  efficient  spray- 
ing. 

Fig-.  7.  -Vn  Alhambra  valley  orchard  that  was 
not  sprayed  until  the  l)loom  was  totally  di'slroyed. 
This  is  not  an  exceptionally  hai-d-hit  orehard.  but 
is  a  fair  sample  of  all  the  unsprayed  orchards.  It 
will  not  yield  ten  boxes  <d'  merchantable  fruit  to 
the  acre  this  yeai-. 

Those  orchards  shown  in  Figs.  1.  2,  .'1  and  4 
were  in  the  same  condition  in  li)()8  and  1!K)!1  as 
this  orchard  now  is,  and  would  be  in  the  same 
conditions  now.  except  for 
the  benefits  derived  from 
spraying  during  the  last 
two  \-ears. 

A  vigorous  campaign 
against  the  larvae  in  these 
badly  infested  orchards, 
before  they  go  into  the 
ground,  with  tinn-ly  and 
efficient  si)raying  next 
year,  wouhl  insure  a  fidl 
bloom. 

Another  lesson  is  to  l)e 
learned  from  Figs.  S  and 
!).  I\lany  orchardists  in 
this  State  have  tried  plow- 
])l()wing  for  thrips  in  the 
winter  and  lia\-c  neg;itive 
results. 


cember  l!tl().  and  the  \nulamaged  portion  allowed 
to  raise  a  volunteer  cover  ero])  of  weeds.  At  the 
time  tliis  picture  was  taken,  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  the  plowed  and  unpbtwed  trees  was 
very  marked,  and  showed  plaiidy  at  the  very  tree 
where  the  plowing  ceased.  December  jilowing  on 
heavy  sedinu'ntary  lands  like  we  have  in  this  val- 
ley does  not  kill  llu'  thri|)s,  as  it  does  in  some  soils, 
in  any  appreciable  numbers,  l)ut  only  places  them 
nearer  the  surface  of  the  ground,  whence  they 
emerge  nnich  sooner  than  if  they  had  not  been 
disturbed,  and  attack  the  blos.soms  at  an  early 
stage  of  their  develo])ment  when  the  tender  blos- 
som succumbs  to  their  attack  sooner  than  a  ma- 
ture bb)ssom  would  and  when  it  is  impossible  to 
reach  the  thrips  in  the  bud  with  the  spray. 

Adult  thrips  were  fomid  in  the  plowed  portion 
of  this  orchai-d  a  month  earlier  than  they  emerged 
in  the  nnplowed  i)art.  and  the  buds  were  eaten 
out  before  a  single  adult  was  found  in  the  neigh- 
bor'ng  orchard  (Fig.  1). 

From  observations  and  exix-rience  gaiiu'd  from 
active  s|n-aying  opei-ations  foi-  the  last  two  years, 
the  following  poiids  are  clearly  proved  and  are 
worthy  of  attention  to  any  orchardist  who  has  a 
thrips-infested  ])roperty : 

1.  That  the  oil  and  nicotine  spray  advocated 
and  reconnuended  by  the  U.  S.  De])ar1ment  of 
Agi-iculture  will  control  the  thrips  in  Bartlett 
pears. 

'1.  That  the  benefits  of  spraying  are  aecnnnda- 
tive.  Orchards  thoroughly  s])rayed  one  year  will 
show  marked  improvement  over  unsprayed  or- 
chards the  next  year. 

•S.  That  a  heavy  cover  crop  is  very  advanta- 
geous for  the  i)urpose  of  retarding  the  emergenei' 
of  the  1hi'i|)s  and  ])reventing  the  iniddling  of  the 


Fig.  6.    Dwarf  Pears  Sprayed  Too  Late. 


Fig.  7.  Pears  Tola!  Loss.    Spring  Hill  Farm. 


Fig.  8.    Sprayed  and  not  Plowed.    Marguerite  Orcliard.  Fig.  9.    Plowed  in  December  and  Sprayed. 


stemmed  and  distoi-ted  from  the  rasping  of  the  I 
atlnlls  before  the  last  two  sprayings. 

Mr.  Fraidv  Sweet,  my  neighbor,  had  the  same 
ex])erience  this  year  on  one  of  his  oi'chards,  and 
has  kindly  consented  to  allow  me  to  use  pictures 
from  his  ranch  to  illustrate  the  need  of  timely 
sprax'ing.  Mr.  Swett  was  very  snccessfid  in  his 
spraying  operations  last  year.  An  account  of  the 
results  (tbtained  by  him  apeared  in  the  P\(-ii-i(- 
Hi  K.M,  1'kkss  in  the  spring  of  1910.  He  has 
sjjrayed  agani  this  year,  and  is  extremely  well 
pleased  Avith  the  results  obtained,  his  trees  set 
a  heavy  bloom  of  long-stemmed,  vigorous  blos- 
soms. 

Fig.  5.     Dwarf-pear  nrehai-d  on  the  i-anch  of 
.John  Swett  &  Son.    These  trees  are  young  and 
were  imt  allowed  to  set  many  fruit  bnds.    They  . 
were  properly  sprayed  at  the  right  time  and  hav''  | 


I  Fig.  .S  shows  the  .Marguerite  orchard.  This  lu-- 
cliard  was  well  sprayed  in  litlO  and  doubly  well 
s])raye(l  this  year,  at  least  three  ai)plii-ations  being 
made  for  the  adults.  The  picture  shows  a  good 
stand  of  bloom  as  far  down  the  row  as  the  man 
is  seen  standing  in  the  picture. 

Fig.  !).  This  is  the  same  row  of  trees  in  the 
sanu'  orchard  as  Fig.  8,  and  the  ])icture  is  taken 
from  the  spot  the  man  is  standing  at  in  Fig.  8. 
The  trees  had  identical  treatment  for  the  last  two 
years  in  regard  to  spraying,  but  that  end  of  the 
row  shown  in  this  picture  has  but  a  few  scrubliy 
blossoms,  the  rest  being  killed  by  the  thrips,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  they  were  thrice  sprayed  this 
siiring. 

The  daimige  to  these  trees  can  be  attributed  to 
I  only  one  thing,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  the  dam- 
I  aged  portion  of  thi.s  orchard  was  plowed  in  De- 


orchard  if  it  is  necessai-y  to  sjji'ax'  while  tin-  land 
is  in  a  wet  condition. 

4.  That  a  late  winter  spra.v  of  crude  oil  will 
kill  all  kinds  of  .scale  and  red  spider,  remove  moss 
and  lichens,  and  ])romote  the  general  health  (d' 
the  whole  tree,  besides  acting  as  a  deterrent  to 
those  thl'i|)s  that  attempt  to  enter  the  blo.ssoms 
before  they  are  fully  open.  The  i-etarding  of  the 
opening  of  the  blossoms  1  attribute  wholly  to  the 
adhesive  action  of  the  heavy  oil  upon  the  winter 
scales  surroiniding  the  bud.  ad  it  has  no  deleteri- 
ous effect  on  the  bloom. 

.").  That  orchards  that  are  too  wet  or  that  are 
jdaided  on  hills  too  steep  to  spray,  can  be  cheaply 
p'ped  and  efficiently  sprayed  at  nominal  expense. 

6.  That  the  first  spray  be  apj)lied  at  exactly 
the  right  time  is  imi)ortant. 

7.  A  few  hours  will  sometimes  lose  or  make  a 
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crop,  and  every  orchardist  should  provide  him- 
self against  any  chance  of  breakdown  or  delay. 

8.  That  an  unsprayed  thrips-infested  orchard 
is  a  poor  piece  of  property. 

9.  That  winter  plowing  on  some  lands  is  abso- 
lutely disastrous  to  next  season's  crop. 

10.  To  be  effective,  spray  must  be  properly  ap- 
plied in  generous  quantities  at  high  pressure. 


THE  OUTBREAK  OF  THE  PEAR  THRIPS 
DURING  1911  AND  METHODS  USED 
IN  ITS  CONTROL. 


By  Mr.  Dt  dley  Moulton,  Deputy  State  Commis- 
sioner of  Horticulture. 

The  rea])i)('arance  of  the  pear  thrips  this  year 
brought  with  it  again  numerous  intpiiries  and 
continued  discussions  as  I'egards  how  much  dam- 
age the  pest  would  do  and  what  spray  formulas 
or  other  methods  of  +'ontrol  would  prove  uu)st 
effective.  Adult  thrips  have  now  mostly  disap- 
])eared  and  the  larvae  (the  new  brood)  are  rap- 
idly maturing  and  dropping  to  the  ground,  where 
they  will  renuiin  hidden  until  February  and  ilarch 
of  next  year.  Also,  the  results  of  many  of  the 
experiments  of  both  practical  orchardists  and 
others  are  already  api)arent.  It  seems,  therefore, 
that  the  outbreak  of  the  pest  and  the  progress 
made  toward  its  control  can  be  opportunely  dis- 
cussed just  at  this  time.  The  thrips  are  gradually 
spreading,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  fruit  grow- 
ers who  reside  in  newly  infested  districts  will  try 
to  control  the  pest  before  it  gets  firmly  estab- 
lished. 

The  pear  thrips  has  been  newly  rci)orted  in 
Sonoma  county  and  has  become  more  widely  dis- 
tributed in  the  Sacranuuito  valley.  It  appears  to 
have  been  as  prevalent  as  usual  in  Contra  Costa 
and  Solano  counties,  but  careful  spraying  has  al- 
most eradicated  the  pest  in  many  of  the  larger 
orchards  in  these  districts,  which  condition  will 
greatly  lessen  the  danger  from  injury  next  year. 
A  large  mortality  among  last  year's  brood  of 
larvae  and  their  later  appearance  as  adults  in  or- 
chrds  in  the  Santa  Clara  valley,  prevented  the 
early  injury  in  buds;  but  the  wide  distribution 
of  the  species  and  the  present  luimerous  larvae 
indicate  that  the  pest  will  be  as  harmful  as  ever 
next  year.  The  infestation  in  San  Benito  county 
has  been  reported  as  not  very  serious.  Outside 
of  California  the  pear  thrips  is  known  only  in 
one  other  place  in  the  world — in  southern  England. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the  prune  thrips 
and  the  ])ear  thrips  are  the  same  insect  (Euthrips 
l)vri),  but  that  the  orange  thrips  (Euthrips  citri) 
is  an  entirely  different  species.  The  orange  thrips 
attacks  citrus  trees  nuistly  and  differs  from  the 
])ear  thrips  especially  in  that  it  has  several  broods 
during  a  single  year. 

The  life  history  of  the  pear  thrips  this  season 
has  varied  only  slightly  from  previously  published 
accounts.  They  were  considerably  disturbed  by 
the  severe  rains  during  ]\Iarch  and  April  of  1910. 
and  the  subsequent  long  dry  season,  and  again 
by  the  heavy  rains  in  February  and  March  of 
the  present  year.  The  rains  of  last  spring  washed 
many  larvae  which  were  not  fully  grown  to  the 
ground,  and  being  without  wings-'  they  were  un- 
able to  get  back  onto  the  trees.  ]\Iany  must  have 
died  immediately,  while  others  could  mature,  al- 
though as  adults  they  would  be  unusually  small. 
These  already  weakened  larvae  were  subject  to 
the  long  continuous  dry  season.  It  has  been  ob- 
served that  the  thrips'  bodies  are  always  full  and 
plump  when  thev  are  located  in  soil  which  con- 
tains ample  moisture,  but  that  they  are  shrunken 
and  drawn  if  the  ground  becomes  too  dry.  They 
seem  to  be  able  to  shed  the  larval  and  pupal  skins 
with  difticultv,  if  at  all,  if  this  abnormally  dry 
condition  occurs  during  the  period  of  October  and 
December  when  thev  are  pass-ng  through  the 
later  larval  and  pupal  stages.  The  long  dry  sea- 
son of  last  vear  favored  these  conditions,  and 
must  have  caused  a  heavy  mortality  among  those 
thrips  which  were  located  close  to  the  surface 

The  pear  thrips  is  at  its  best  during  normally 
wet  seasons.  Adults  appear  during  the  very  rainy 
period  of  February  and  March,  and  th(>  new  l)ro.)(l 
reach  their  full  development  before  the  sprnig 
rains  are  over.  The  bodies  of  botii  larvae  and 
adults  are  noticeably  oily  and  are  easily  a'j'j;.*" 
shed  water  or  the  weaker  contact  sprays  which 
mav  be  thrown  on  them. 

The  thrips  larvae  penetrate  into  the  ground  to 


a  depth  of  from  4  to  9  inches  in  the  heavy  clay 
and  loam  soils,  and  as  deep  as  12  to  24  inches 
or  more  in  light  or  sandy  soils.  The  present  year's 
brood  was  extremely  light  in  the  Santa  Clara  val- 
ley where  the  former  conditions  were  prevalent, 
while  in  the  Sacramento  valley,  where  the  thrips 
locate  deeper  and  the  underground  waters  are 
nearer  the  surface,  the  brood  was  as  strong  as 
ever.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  un- 
usual mortality  in  the  Santa  Clara  valley  was 
due,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  effect  of  the  dry  sea- 
son. 

Methods  of  Control.— The  failure  to  kill  the 
thrips  and  the  injury  to  trees  following  the  burn- 
ing of  sulphur  in  orchards,  the  failure  of  the  lime 
and  lime  and  crude  carbolic  sprays,  the  successes 
and  failures  following  the  application  of  the  oil- 
tobacco  spray,  and  the  successes  and  failures  sub- 
sequent to  plowing,  are  now  thoroughly  apj)reci- 
ated  after  the  experiences  of  the  past  season. 

Sulphur  Treatment. — Last  year  a  fruit  grower 
near  San  Jose  experimented  to  kill  the  thrips  or 
to  drive  them  away  by  burning  sulphur  in  his 
orchard.  He  reported  the  method  successful,  and 
his  j)roof  was  a  crop  of  prunes  in  that  part  of 
the  orchard  which  was  treated.  The  method  was 
tried  extensively  this  year,  but  with  most  disas- 
trous results.  Under  certain  conditions  we  can 
suppose  that  such  a  treatment  might  be  helpful ; 
for  example,  when  the  atmosphere  is  dry  and  clear 
and  possibly  warm,  and  when  the  thrips  are  hov- 
ering in  flight  over  the  trees,  they  then  might  be 
driven  away.  By  numerous  recent  trials  it  has 
been  shown  that  sufficient  fumes  cannot  be  gen- 
erated in  the  open  air  to  kill  the  thrips,  and  also 
that  the  insects  cannot  be  driven  away.  The 
fumes  remain  suspended  in  the  air  for  a  consid- 
erable time  when  the  atmosphere  is  damp  and 
heavy,  and  the  gathering  dew  absorbs  some  of 
the  gas  and  forms  sulphurous  acid.  Both  the  sul- 
phur dioide  (the  sulphur  fumes)  and  the  sulphur- 
ous acid  are  extremely  harmful,  and  in  most  cases 
much  injury  followed  the  treatment. 

Lime  and  Crude  Carbolic  Spray. — The  mixture 
of  crude  carbolic  acid  in  a  heavy  lime  wash  has 
also  proven  unsuccessful  as  a  spray  for  thrips, 
and  after  a  thorough  trial  by  many  growers  it 
became  suddenly  and  decidedly  unpopular.  The 
caiiticity  of  the  mixture  soon  became  unbearable 
to  the  laborers,  the  nozzles  were  worn  out  quickly 
because  of  the  numerous  hard  particles  of  lime 
which  cut  through  them  (under  high  pressure  the 
nozzles  would  last  about  two  days),  the  spray  cost 
al)Out  the  same  per  gallon  as  the  oil-tobacco  mix- 
ture, but  it  required  fully  twice  as  much  li(piid 
to  properly  cover  a  tree,  and,  lastly,  the  spray 
killed  only  those  thrips  on  the  outside  of  the  buds 
and  did  not  penetrate  to  reach  those  within. 
When  used  with  a  hand  pump  and  under  a  low 
pressure  it  had  no  insecticidal  value  at  all.  For 
a  successful  control  of  the  thrips  one  application 
must  be  made  to  kill  the  larvae  during  INIarch  or 
April  when  the  trees  are  in  leaf.  The  lime-crude 
carbolic  spray  cannot  be  used  on  trees  in  foliage, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  recommended  for  this 
application  under  any  conditions.  The  lime  spray 
also  seems  to  hasten  the  period  of  blooming,  which 
is  not  desirable  because  it  offers  the  insects  an 
easy,  early  access  into  the  buds. 

Oil-Tobacco  Mixture. — The  success  of  the  oil- 
tobacco  mixture  is  shown  in  an  accompany  illus- 
trated article  by  Mr.  Ilanna.  He  has  demonstrated 
that  results  can  be  obtained  by  applying  the  mix- 
ture at  the  proper  time,  by  spraying  thoroughly, 
and  by  not  being  afraid  to  use  plenty  of  the 
liquid.  The  benefits  are  accumulative  and  are 
more  apparent  from  year  to  year.  The  success 
of  numerous  orchardists  who  have  used  this  spray 
rightly,  demonstrates  clearly  that  it  will  effect- 
ively and  economically  control  the  thrips. 

INIany  growers  have  heretofore  contended  that 
the  ground  is  too  wet  and  soft  to  draw  spraying 
machinery  over  at  a  time  when  the  sprays  should 
be  applied,  that  the  mixture  will  not  penetrate 
into  partly  opened  buds,  and  that  the  recommend- 
ed formula  is  too  expensive.  These  hindrances 
can  usually  be. overcome  by  a  real  desire  on  the 
pari  of  the  grower  to  control  the  thrips,  and  after 
all,  the  (^x)iense  is  only  nominal.  More  rain  f(dl 
during  the  Miunths  of  February  aud  March  of  this 
year  than  <luring  tiu'  same  jieriod  for  many  years 
previous,  and  conse((ueiitly  the  ground  was  more 
unfit  than  ever  to  work  on.  The  rains  also  hin- 
dered in  the  exact  timeing  of  the  sprayings.  Mr. 
Hanna  overcame  these  hindrances,  as  indicated, 


by  laying  a  pipe-line  and  connecting  the  spra. 
pump  at  the  side  of  the  orchard  with- the  leads 
of  hose  and  rods  in  the  center.  This  is  only  one 
of  many  striking  examples,  and  we  are  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  one  of  the  most  impoi-tant  fac- 
tors in  controlling  the  thrips  is  the  determination 
on  the  [)art  of  the  grower  to  meet  his  problem 
fairly.  A  willingness  to  be  not  just  ready  to  s[)ray 
or  to  work  carelessly  or  to  experiment  with  un- 
tried formulas,  are  fatal  to  good  results. 

Plowing. — The  continued  successful  plowing  in 
certain  large  orchards  in  Santa  Clara  valley  in- 
dicates that  this  treatment  is  an  im[)ortant  fac- 
tor, if,  like  spraying,  it  is  done  carefully  and  at 
its  proper  time.  The  principle  of  plowing  is  to 
pulverize  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  8  or  9  inches  by 
thoroughly  plowing,  cross-plowing,  and  harrowing 
during  the  period  from  October  to  November,  in- 
clusive. The  thrips  at  this  time  are  passing 
through  the  juipal  stage,  and  their  new  legs, 
wings,  and  antennae  are  developing  each  within 
its  delicate  sack.  These  sacks  project  freely  from 
the  sides  of  the  body  and  are  extremely  suscej)- 
tible  to  injury.  Often  the  least  disturbance  will 
deform  them  so  that  the  pupal  skin  cannot  be 
sloughed  oft'  and  the  insect  must  remain  in  the 
ground  to  die.  Careful  plowing  at  the  tiiiu^  in- 
dicated has  actually  lessened  the  numbers  of 
thrips  which  are  able  to  mature  from  50  to  70 
per  cent.  Late  summer  irrigation,  whenever  it 
can  be  practiced,  is  most  desirable,  because  it  con- 
ditions the  ground  for  plowing  later. 

Plowing  during  the  period  of  December  to  Feb- 
ruary will  do  the  thrips  only  little  harm,  and  it 
actually  places  them  nearer  the  .surface  and  opens 
their  way  out,  so  that  they  appear  all  at  once  and 
are  able  to  get  into  the  earliest  opening  buds. 

The  following  are  formulas  for  various  sprays 
for  thrips : 

The  Oil-Tobacco  Formula. 
FISH-OIL  SOAP. 
Water,  6  gallons. 
Lye  (98%),  2  pounds. 
Fish  oil,  IVo  gallons. 

Place  the  water  in  a  clean  caldron  or  boiler  and 
add  the  lye.  When  this  is  thoroughly  dissolved 
and  the  water  is  boiing.  add  the  fish  oil,  and  boil 
slowly  for  two  hours.  Stir  the  mixture  when  the 
fish  oil  is  being  added  and  almost  continuously 
during  the  whole  time  when  it  is  boiling. 

STOCK  SOLUTION,  DISTILLATE  OIL 
EMULSION. 
Hot  water.  12  gallons. 
Fish-oil  soap,  30  pounds. 
Distillate  oil,  20  gallons. 

The  boiling  water  is  put  in  the  spray  tank  and 
the  soap  is  added  while  the  agitator  is  runinng  at 
a  good  speed.  When  the  soap  is  thoroughly  dis- 
solved, pour  the  oil  in  slowly.  Agitate  for  about 
five  minutes  and  then  pump  out  through  the  noz- 
zles into  a  storage-tank,  keej)ing  up  a  pressure  of 
not  less  than  175  pounds.  No  one  should  attempt 
to  make  the  stock  emulsion  without  a  power  spray- 
ing machine.  This  stock  solution  contains  about 
55%  oil. 

TOBACCO  EXTRACT. 

The  tobacco  extract  is  put  up  in  two  forms, 
namely,  "Black  Leaf"  which  contains  about  2.75% 
of  nicotine,  and  "Black  Leaf  40,"  which  contains 
40%  of  almost  insoluble  nicotine.  The  first  is 
diluted  at  the  rate  of  1  to  75,  and  the  second,  the 
"Black  Leaf  40."  at  the  rate  of  1  to  1500. 

THE  DILUTED  FORMULA. 

Distillate  oil.  stock  emulsion,  11  gallons. 
Water.  200  gallons. 

Blackleaf  "40",  1  pint  (and  a  little  over). 

To  dilute,  first  put  the  stock  emulsion  in  the 
spray  tank  and  then  add  the  water.  Keej)  the 
agitator  running  all  of  the  time.  Add  the  tobacco 
extract  after  the  oil  emulsion  has  been  diluted  to 
the  desired  strength.  This  formula  contains  about 
3%  of  oil  and  is  used  against  both  adults  and 
larvae  and  can  be  applied  at  any  time  except 
when  the  trees  are  in  full  bloom. 

Time  of  Spraying. —First  api)lication  :  As  soon 
as  the  thri|)s  can  l)e  found  on  the  frees  in  num- 
bers; this  will  usually  he  during  the  first  few  days 
in  March,  'i'he  first  and  second  a|)plicaf if)ns  are 
for  adults. 

Second  application:  Four  to  ten  days  after  the 
first  spraying. 

Third  application :   Soon  after  blossom  petals 
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nave  fallen  from  trees,  about  April  1  to 
15.  This  application  is  for  the  new  brood 
of  larvae. 

RKio.M.MKNKArio.ss. — Use  a  power  spray- 
ing machine,  if  possible,  and  keep  the 
pressure  up  to  150  pounds  or  more. 

Spra.v  thoroughly,  directing  the  spray 
downward  into  the  buds  during  the  first 
two  applications  for  adults  and  direct  the 
spray  downward  to  get  the  larvae  around 
the  newly  forming  fruits  and  upward  to 
reach  them  on  the  under  sides  of  the 
leaves,  during  the  third  spraying. 

Pi  ISI.U  ATIONS    O.N     TIIK    PEAR  THKIl'.S.  

The  pear  thrips  was  described  as  new 
to  science  in  Entomological  News  in  No- 
vember, 1904,  by  Miss  S.  M.  Daniels,  who 
collected  the  first  specimens  in  pear  bios 
sonis  near  San  Leandro,  Alameda  county, 
and  who  called  it  pear  thrips. 

The  first  published  account  of  its  life 
history  appeared  as  a  bulletin  published 
by  the  State  Commissioner  of  Horticul 
ture,  in  1905,  by  Dudley  Moulton.  This 
report  was  later  corrected  and  published 
as  Bulletin  No.  6S,  Part  I,  by  the  Bureau 
of  Entomology,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

"The  Pear  Thrips  and  Us  Control,"  by 
Dudley  Moulton.  Bulletin  No.  SO.  Part  IV, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,  which  a))- 
peared  in  September,  1909,  contained  new 
observations  on  the  life-habits  of  the  in 
sect  and  the  results  of  two  years  experi- 
ments. Methods  of  control  are  recom- 
mended. 

•How  to  Control  the  Pear  Thrips,"  by 
S.  W.  Foster  and  P.  R.  Jones,  is  published 
as  Circular  No.  131  (.January  9,  1911), 
Bureau  of  Entomology.  It  contains  the 
more  recent  results  of  experiments  and 
demonstrations. 

All  of  these  Inilletins  except  the  first 
can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  Dr.  L.  O. 
Howard,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Entom- 
ology. Washington,  D.  C. 


MAKING  GOOD  IN  FARMING, 


To  the  Editor:  Your  editorial  of  the 
22nd  is  one  of  the  best  articles  I  have 
read  in  a  long  time.  1  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  reading  the  Rvhki.  Pkks.s  for 
several  years,  and  sometime,  of  course, 
wanted  a  farm,  I  am  not  going  to  give 
any  reasons  for  this  desire,  for  there  is 
nothing  to  sell  or  boom  when  a  man 
locates  on  a  brush  and  rock  homestead 
and  divides  up  with  ground  squirrels, 
skunks,  coyotes,  and  grasshoppers.  He 
dQes  not  always  overstock  the  market.  My 
first  move  was  to  war  on  squirrels,  build 
fences  for  chickens  and  traps  for  "var- 
mints." As  the  land  was  hardly  fourth- 
class  cow  pasture,  I  hauled  ashes,  fertilizer 
from  barns  and  other  waste  materials. 
1  cultivated,  though  people  laughed  at 
me  for  going  on  a  hign  knoll  to  make  a 
garden:  they  advised  me  to  get  into  the 
bottoms. 

I  had  observed  the  method  of  the  gar 
deners  around  Denver.  1  knew  this  soil 
wanted  humus.  Burr  clover  is  two  feet 
high  and  I  see  the  nodules  on  the  roots 
are  going  to  enricn  the  soil.  My  prin- 
cipal crop  this  year  is  potatoes.  I  cov- 
ered the  tops  with  dirt  before  the  last 
freeze  and  uncovered  them  again  after 
ward.  Even  with  experience  and  capital, 
grubbing  land  and  making  it  produce  is 
up-hill  work. 

Since  your  article  some  time  ago  by 
.Mr.  Fenimons  (who  1  am  well  acquainted 
with  and  was  a  neighbor  years  ago)  the 
mountain  section  has  been  located.  It 
is  good  fruit  land,  I  admit,  b\it  look  at 
the  tasK  one  has  of  p\itting  it  in  shape 
The  land  fever  is  one  thing,  the  business 
side  of  making  a  farm  pay  another.  I 
don't  knock  or  boost.  1  say  to  some,  find 
out  for  yourself,  I  have  all  the  vegetables 
I  want  to  use  the  year  around,  and  of  good 
salable  quality,  1  have  also  a  henyard 
to  keep  up  the  soil.         A,  O.  Nelson. 

Raymond. 


SAVE  YOUR  TIME  water  and  grading 

BY    IRRIGATING   WITH  AMERICAN 

SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 


The  PIPE  REfO,MMEM>ED  BY  ISERS.     It  is  tlie  OM.Y    S<  IE>TIKIC.\I,I,Y    <  <>.\ STRI  CTEU    SI  IIF.*«  E  litlil- 

(i.\TION  PIPE  on  the  market.  THERE'S  1V<>  K(ll  NU  SEAMS  TO  1,E.\K.  retard  the  flow  of  water  or  weaken  tho  pipe. 
Tliis  pipe  is  easilv  handled  and  ilieaper  tlian  flumes.  It  will  last  a  lifetime.  Koi-  irrigating  alfalfa  it  is  the  onlv 
pipe  to  use.  We  make  RIVETED  PIPE  AND  T.\>KS.  Write  for  Tlhistrated  Catalogue  also  SPECIAL  IRRIG.VTION 
KOI.UER  which  may  mean  much  to  you. 

American  Steel  F>Ipe  &  Tank  Co.,  General  Ollices  342-43  Pacific  Electric  BIdg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Mr.  FARMER 

Give  Your  Soil  Food 

Soil  becomes  worn 
out  and  run  down 
the  same  as  human 
beings.  Send  to- 
day for  our  FREE 
Booklet 

"THE  FARMER'S  FRIEND" 

It  e.iplains  how  to 
build  up  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  your 
land.  State  nature 
of  soil  and  what 
you  grow  and  we 
will  tell  you,  free 
of  charge,  the  class 
of  fertilizer  needed. 
Write  today. 


PACIFIC  GUANO  AND 
FERTILIZER  CO. 


310  Sansome  St.. 
San  Francisco. 


503  Central  Bldff., 
Los  Angreles. 


FRUIT 
REFRIGERATION 

For  Urowers  and  Packers. 

ICE  AND  COLD  STORAGE  PLANTS 

Kor  Creanierlee.  liutcher  Shops,  Etc-. 

SMALL  PLAHTS  OF  SO  TO  500  LB,  DAILY 
ICE  CAPACITY  A  SPECIAITY. 


Pacific  Refrigerating:  Machine  Co. 

ALAMEDA,  CAL. 


EUCALYPTUS 
SEEDS 

111  large  or  small  quantities.  3."  species  to 
select  from.  Write  for  free  pamphlet. 
■■Ki.ical.vptiis  Culture."  It  tells  .vou  how 
lo  sow  tile  seed,  raise  the  plants  anil 
plant  out  in  the  field.  Also  describes  all 
the  leading  kinds,  gives  their  uses,  etc. 

Trial  packets  15c  eacli.  I  for  .tOc.  Wiiti- 
for  prices  in  quantit.v. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

345  S.  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


FEIJOA  SELLOWIANA 

The  wonderful  new  flowering  and  fruiting  plant 
25  cent*  to  $2. 

AVOCADO  OR  ALUGATOR  PEAR 

ijO  cents  and  SI 
and  mmny  rare  plants. 

COOLIDGE'S  RARE  PLANT  NIRSERY 

PASADENA..  CAL.. 


APPLE  TREES 

12,000  Wli.esap,  Rome  Beauty,  Jonathan,  etc. 
Ctacrrtes,  Callmyrna  Figs 

PLUMS— Satsuma,  Hale,  Kelsey,  etc.  Luther 
Burbank's  new  "  DUARTE  "—two  weeks  earlier 
than  Satsuma. 

Pioneer  Nursery  Co..  Dept.  F,  Monrovia,  Cal. 


BERRY  PLANTS 

LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 

PASADENA.  CAL.  R.  F.  D. 


THE  IMPERIAL  LAND  GRADER 


The  only  grader  and  scraper  combined 
that  niove.'j  earth  and  levels  the  ground 
perfectly  and  with  ea.se. 


GASOLINE  ENGINES. 
TRACTION  ENGINES. 


CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS. 
ELECTRIC  MOTiRS. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  MACHINERY 
REPAIBS  ON  SHORT  NOTICE. 

DIXON  IRON  WORKS, 

DIXON,  CAL. 


WESTERN   MACHINERY  COMPANY 

4Ui  &  BRANNAN  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

Largest  dealers  in  all  kinds  of 

SECOND  HAND  STANDARD  PIPE  AND  SCREW  CASING 
We  make  a  specialty  of  IRRIGATING  PLANTS 

Write  lui  liiform:itii)n  and  Prices.    .Mention  this  paper. 


Genuine  Florida  Sour  Orange 
Seed-Bed  Trees 

Kxtra  fine  one-year  stock — the  best  tc 
be  had.  He  sure  you  are  getting  the  gen- 
uine article.  If  you  will  send  your  orders 
in  now,  we  are  i)rei)ared  to  fill  them,  be 
they  large  or  small ;  but  order  early,  as 
the  supi)ly  is  limited. 

'I'hree  thousand  fine  large  two-year 
Valenclas.   Get  our  prices. 

SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES. 

K.  H.  UI.SBKOW,  Proprietor, 

R.  D.  1.  r«8Pdena.  Cal. 

Phones:  Main  919— Home  2&2C 


BUY  A  WELL  DRILLING 

MACHINE 
BUILT  BY  PRACTICAL 
WELL  DRILLERS 

And  carried  in  stock  near  .vou  li.v  responsible 
dealers  who  stand  ti.-irk  of  every  statement 
and  guarantee  the  raaniiracturers  make. 

AMERICAN  MACHINES 

were  designed,  built  and  used  by  the  manu- 
facturers in  their  business  as  well  sinkers. 

THEY  ARE  BUILT  RIGHT 


PUMPS  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 

GASOLINE  ENGINES 

AND 

AMERICAN  DRILLING 
MACHINERY 

are  carried  In  stock  and  can  bt  seen  at 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering 
&  Supply  Co. 

70  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


ALFALFA  LAND 

MERCED  COUNTY 

IRRIGATED  LAND  OPENING 

We  have  just  .secured  from  the  great 
Crocker  Kstale  in  Merced  County  8000 
acres  of  their  finest  alfalfa  lioid.  The 
new  tract,  Merced  Colony  No.  2,  is  now 
on  sale  in  2(t-acre  pieces.  Irrigation 
canals  already  traverse  the  land.  The 
soil  is  a  rich  sandy  loam,  exceptionally 
lc\el  and  easily  worked.  Santa  Ke 
main  line  crosses  the  tract. 


Writp  toilay  for  particular*. 

(Send  this  to  us) 

CO-OPERATIVE  LAND  &  TRUST  CO. 

"Laiid.s  that  produce  wealtli" 

595  Market  St..  San  Francisco 

(Pleaie  lend  me  literature  on  Merced  Colony  No.  2) 


NAME  

ADDRESS. 


FOR  SALE 

MY  1911  APRICOT  CROP 

will  sell  on  green  tonnage  basis  delivered  at  the 
dry  house,  giving  purchaser  free  use  of  my 
dryer,  trays  and  equipment. 

WM.  BAKER,  Piru,  Cal. 
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Agricultural  Engineering  and  the  De- 
mand for  Agricultural  Engineers. 

By  SAMUEL  FORTIER,  Chief  of  Irrigation  Investigations,  U.  S.  Department  of  Ag'ricullure. 


{Continuf'd  From 

Pai!m  Machinery  and  Farm  Motor.s. — 
According  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  the  crops  of  corn  and  cot- 
ton, wheat  and  oats,  for  the  past  season, 
aggregate  a  value  of  over  $:!,400,000,000. 
All  four  are  annual  croi)s  requiring  the 
jweparation  of  the  soil  and  subsequent 
operations  of  seedling,  cultivating,  har- 
vesting, and  marketing.  When  one  tries 
to  estimate  the  large  number  of  imple- 
ments, machines,  and  motors  required  for 
a  task  of  this  magnitude,  he  begins  to 
have  some  realization  of  what  is  annually 
expended  by  American  farmers  in  the  pur 
chase  and  maintenance  of  this  necessary 
equijjment.  The  census  of  1900  estimated 
the  value  of  farm  implements  and  ma- 
chinery at  $761,000,000,  and  the  annual 
expenditure  for  new  implements  and  new 
machinery  at  over  $100,000,000.  This  was 
ten  years  ago,  and  since  then  not  only 
the  number  of  implements  and  machines, 
but  more  particularly  the  number  of  mo- 
tors, has  been  greatly  increased.  The 
simple,  inexpensive  implemenis  used  by 
our  fathers  has  been  for  the  most  part 
replaced  by  more  comiilicated  and  more 
expensive  machines.  Out  of  the  hand 
flail  of  the  fifties  has  been  evolved  the 
steam  thresher  of  today.  The  modern 
harvester  does  the  work  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  men,  women,  and  children,  equip- 
ped only  with  the  side;  and  motors,  trol- 
ley cars,  and  railroads  have  relegated  the 
saddle-bags  to  the  museum.  These  great 
changes  during  the  lifetime  of  men  still 
living,  and  more  jiarticularly  the  sub- 
stitution during  the  i)ast  decade  of  motors 
for  horses  and  mules,  has  created  a  wide- 
spread demand  for  young  men  possessing 
a  knowledge  of  motors  and  machines  and 
the  principles  which  underlie  their  con- 
struction and  use.  Studies  of  this  char- 
acter are  now  as  essential  to  the  ambi 
tiouS  farmer  as  anatomy  is  to  the  embryo 
doctor.  The  simple  arts  of  mending  a 
flail,  whetting  a  scythe,  or  harnessing  a 
team  have  grown  into  a  complicated  busi- 
ness, demanding  not  only  experience  and 
skill,. but  special  training  as  well. 

Farm  Stricti  kk.s. — Some  colleges  now 
give  instruction  in  rural  architecture, 
others  in  farm  architecture,  and  still  oth 
ers  in  cement  and  concrete.  I  have  at- 
tempted to  combine  these  under  one  head 
and  to  make  the  subject  broad  enough 
to  include  such  types  as  the  design  and 
construction  of  concrete  drinking  troughs, 
silos,  barns,  and  country  residences.  A 
number  of  the  land-grant  colleges  give 
a  course  in  architecture,  but.  like  many 
others,  it  is  designed  to  draw  men  away 
from  the  farm.  Undergraduates  who  are 
taught  to  design  and  supervise  the  erec- 
tion of  the  palatial  homes  of  the  rich,  flnd 
the  city  or  its  suburbs  the  most  conven- 
ient place  to  practice  their  profession. 
Nearly  fifty  years  ago  the  Nation  pro- 
vided for  instruction  of  a  kind  suitable 
to  the  boys  and  girls  on  the  farm,  but 
the  millions  of  poorly  designed  farm- 
houses which  still  mar  the  landscape  are 
mute  evidences  that  the  instruction  did 
not  include  rural  architecture.  The  im- 
provement in  farm  buildings  so  urgently 
needed  does  not  call  for  money  so  much 
as  a  knowledge  of  how  to  do  things.  Out 
of  the  same  materials  and  with  very  little 
extra  labor  may  be  built  a  pleasant,  con- 
venient, healthy,  and  durable  country  res- 
idence.  or  the  reverse.  The  main  differ 
ence  is  one  of  plan  and  execution. 

Ri  RAi.  Watf.r-Si'ppi.ies  and  Sanitation. 
—The  contrast  between  rural  and  urban 
residences  is  still  more  strongly  empha- 
sized in  relation  to  the  water  suiijilies  and 
sanitation  of  each.    Skilled  engineers  are 


[sHiK  of  April  JS.) 

employed  to  provide  an  ample  supply  of 
water  for  cities  and  equally  skilled  biol- 
ogists to  determine  its  purity,  while  but 
little  attention  is  given  to  farm  water- 
supplies  and  sanitation.  Most  of  the  la- 
borious work  which  falls  to  the  lot  of 
farmers'  wives  and  daughters  Is  due  to 
the  lack  of  proper  facilities  for  provid- 
ing a  plentiful  supply  of  fresh  water  and 
for  removing  the  waste.  Day  after  day, 
and  year  after  year,  the  old  oaken  bucket 
is  pulled  up  out  of  the  open  well  by 
means  of  a  wet,  dirty  rope,  and  later  on 
the  same  water  may  have  to  be  carried 
by  tired  hands  from  the  kitchen  to  pol- 
lute the  dooryaid. 

Farmers  procure  water  for  their  needs 
from  the  same  sources  which  supply 
water  to  the  residences  of  cities.  These 
are  springs,  wells,  cisterns,  reservoirs, 
lakes,  and  rivers,  but  the  training  and 
experience  necessary  to  utilize  such 
sources  for  the  benefit  of  the  one  class 
differ  in  many  essentials  from  those  of 
the  other.  The  civil  engineer  may  suc- 
ceed in  building  a  distiibuting  reservoir 
for  a  city  and  yet  fail  in  his  effort  to 
build  a  cistern  for  a  farmer.  His  com 
putations  for  a  high  water-tower  may  be 
correct  and  those  for  a  windmill  wholly 
wrong  in  principle.  It  is  true,  both  be- 
long to  hydraulic  engineering,  but  so 
long  as  engineers  are  trained  to  solve  the 
l)roblems  of  the  city  and  to  neglect  those 
of  the  country,  we  need  not  expect  a 
high  class  of  engineering  on  the  farm. 

Farm  sanitation  is  of  even  greater  im- 
portance, for  on  it  depends  in  no  small 
degree  the  health  of  the  farmer  and  his 
family,  and  to  a  less  extent  that  of  the 
dweller  in  cities.  The  milk-can  washed 
in  polluted  water  from  the  farm  well  may 
carry  disease  to  thousands. 

The  farm  water-supplies  of  Minnesota 
have  recently  been  investigated  by  Messrs. 
Kellerman  and  Whittaker  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  in  co-operation  with 
the  Minnesota  State  Board  of  Health,  and 
after  making  a  careful  examination  of  79 
typical  farm  water-supplies  of  that  State, 
they  concluded  their  report  as  follows: 

1.  Both  farm  and  city  are  suffering 
from  the  careless  management  of  rural 
sanitation. 

2.  Exhaustive  data  upon  79  carefully 
selected  and  typical  rural  water-supplies 
show  that  20  were  good  and  that  .59  were 
polluted,  the  chief  cause  of  the  polluted 
wells  being  careless  or  ignorant  manage- 
ment. 

3.  During  this  investigation  23  of  the 
farms  examined  showed  a  record  of  ty- 
phoid fever. 

4.  The  protection  of  farm  supplies  by 
common-sense  methods  obvious  to  anyone 
who  will  try  to  discover  the  danger  in- 
cident to  his  own  water  supi)ly  would 
render  safe  the  majority  of  farm  supplies 
which  are  now  polluted. 

Public  Roads.— In  1904  the  Office  of 
Public  Roads  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  collected  and  compiled  from 
every  county  in  the  Union  the  data  per- 
taining to  the  mileage,  revenues,  and  cost 
of  country  roads;  this  information  was 
condensed  in  Bulletin  No.  32  of  that  of- 
fice, from  which  the  following  facts  are 
taken : 

The  total  road  mileage  of  the  United 
States  is  classified  as  follows: 

Miles. 

Inii)roved   roads    153,664 

Unini|>ioved  roads    1,997,906 


Total    2.151.570  _ 

The  imiiroved  roads  are  r\irllier  classi- 
fied as: 


Miles. 

Roads  surfaced  with  gravel..  108,23:'. 
Roads  surfaced  with  stone...  3S,622 
Roads  surfaced  with  special 

material    6,810 

In  the  same  year  the  total  expenditures 
for  public  roads  and  bridges  was  nearly 
$80,000,000.  This  was  furnished  by  coun- 
ties, townships,  and  districts,  and  includ- 
ed poll  taxes,  labor,  bond  issues,  nnd 
State  funds. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  tiiese  sta- 
tistics is  the  enormous  extent,  comprising 
nearly   2,000.000   miles,    of  unimproved 
roads  in  the  United  States.     The  same 
authority  estimates  the  cost  of  macadam 
roads  at  $4500  per  mile;  of  gravel  roads 
at  $1500  per  mile;  and  of  other  surfac- 
ing materials  at  $1000  per  mile.    It  is 
thus  obvious   that    an    expenditure  of 
something  like  $3,000,000,000  will  be  re 
quired  to  convert  the  common  earth  roads 
of  this  country   into  even  good  gravel 
roads.    That  this  change  is  desirable  few 
will  gainsay;  that  it  is  necessary  under 
modern  conditions  and  the  relations  now 
existing  between  producer  and  consumer 
is   also  quite   generally   admitted.  The 
rapid  increase  in  urban  population  has 
greatly   multiplied   the   demand  for  the 
perishable  jiroducts  of  the  dairy,  truck 
farm,  and  orchard,  and  the  value  of  such 
products  depends  to  a  large  extent  on 
their    speedy    transportation    from  the 
country  to  the  city.    For  this  and  other 
reasons  the  auto  truck  and  similar  pro- 
duct-carrying motors  are  taking  the  place 
of  the  horse  and  cart  and  the  farm  wagon. 
Public  sentiment  in  favor  of  better  roads 
is  rapidly  spreading  to  each  farm  and 
hamlet.    As  a  result  of  this  awakening 
our  2,000,000  miles  of  earth  roads  cannot 
much  longer  remain  in  their  present  con- 
dition.   American  farmers  cannot  afford 
to  pay  on  an  average  of  23  cents  to  haul 
a  ton  a  mile  when  10  cents  would  suffice 
if  the  hif;hways  were  improved.    In  cast- 
ing about  for  ways  and  means  to  bring 
about  a  change,  one  of  the  vexing  prob- 
lems which   now  confronts    the  States 
which  have  decided  in   favor  of  better 
roads,  is  the  honest  and  efficient  ex|)end- 
iture  of  road  funds.    The  citizens  of  Call 
fornia  recently  voted  to  bond  the  State 
for  $18,000,000  for  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of   State    highways.  The 
majority  of  those  who  opposed  the  meas 
ure  did  so  on  the  ground  that  no  definite 
plan  had  been  worked  out  to  show  where 
the  highways  were  to  be  built  and  what 
method    of   construction   should    be  fol- 
lowed.   Furthermore,  that  there  was  no 
provision  in  the  act  for  the  maintenance 
of  these  roadways  when  built.    I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  California  would  receive 
much  more  benefit  from  the  expenditure 
of   this   si)ecial    fund   and    that   of  the 
$2,000,000  which  the  State  annually  ex- 
pends for  highways  if  her  agricultural 
colleges  had  seen  fit  to  establish  years 
ago  a  good  course  in  highway  engineer 
ing.    The  State  engineer  and  other  Stale 
and  county  officials  would  not  now  have 
their  best  efforts  impaired  by  the  lack  of 
men  competent  to  plant  and  locate,  con- 
struct and  maintain  the  public  roads  of 
the  State.     It  is  true,  (he  University  of 
California   for  a   number  of   years  has 
given  instruction  in  highway  engineering 
as  part  of  the  civil  engineering  course, 
but  the  main  i)urpose  of  such  instruction 
is  evidently  designed  for  the  benefit  of 
the  munici|)al  engineer  in  the  construe 
tion  of  city  streets  and  pavements,  since 
the  time  given  to  the  subject  is  wholly 
inadequate  for  a  comprehensive  study  of 
l)oth  city  streets  and  country  roads. 
(To  he  Conliniicd.) 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND  SQUIRRELS.  GOPHERS,  also 
BORERS.  ROOT  APHIS,  etc. on  Fruit  Trecn. 

Carbon  Bisulphide 

Ig  the  only  effective  remedy. 
Kor  aale  by  dealers  and  manufacturerg. 
WHEELER.  REYNOLDS  «  STAUFFER 
OFFICE    •S4  Calt'oraU  St..  Smm  Franeiaea. 


Civil  and  Irrigation  Eniftneers,  Agricultural  Engineers, 
Attorneys  of  Patent  Law. 


YOUR  ENGINEER 
PROTECTS  YOU 


Ho     E}IHB0DIE:S     In  SPECIFICATIONS 
what  you  NEED,  CHOOSES  the  best  that 
is  OFFERED,  and  SEES  that  you  tiET  IT. 
Write  for  Circular. 
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ENGINEERS 
POSTAL  TELEGRAPH  BLBG., 
SAn  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

SOIL  lABORilTOIiY 

Soil  and  Agricultural  Investigations, 

Surveys,  Irrigation, 
Analyses,  Ileclaniation,  Sanitation. 

CURTIS  &  TOMPKINS 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 

CHEMISTS 

(08  FRONT  STREET,  SAN  FRAN&ISCO 


Mr.  Fruit  Grower 

That  the  ratio  of  available  magnesia  to 
available  lime  in  the  soil  is  one  of  tlie 
most  important  soil  conditions  you  have 
to  consider  has  been  thoroughly  proved 
and  is  being  constantly  confirmed. 

You  can  never  get  satisfaction  in  fruit 
or  tree  until  you  liave  this  condition  right. 

See  my  article  in  Covina  Argus,  Marcli 
LTitli,  on  lliis  siibject. 


R.  R.  SNOWDEN 

Chemist  and  Soil  Engineer. 
320  Stimson  BulldInK,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


PACIFIC  COAST  LANDS 

Farm  lands  appraised  for  prospective  investors. 

Reports  on  agricultural  projects,  soils,  irriga- 
tion, drainage,  subdivision  of  tracts,  etc. 
Hest  references. 
PAUL  GOODLOE,  1049  Phelan  Building, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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IRRIGATION— DRAINAGE— RECLAMATION 

Neplccted  properties  put  on  paying  basis.  JMan- 
agement  for  absent  owners,  or  put  In  shape  to 
sell.  Ac(iuainted  with  real  and  personal  pro|> 
erty  values,  soils,  etc.   Surveys  and  subdivisions. 
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made  and  Estimates  furnished. 

1.11  &  4.'i2  Ochsner  Bldg.     Sacramento,  Cal. 
Phone  Main  382.^  R.  P.  O.  Box  77. 


A  'I'llOUorCII.  I'KACTICAI.  AND  SCIKN- 
liMc  farmer  and  stock  raiser,  for  past 
four  years  superintendent  of  one  of  the 
best  known  large  ranches  in  central 
( 'a  II  fornia.  will  be  at  libr'rl\-  .lunc  Isl. 
Adilr-css  Hox  2.'.,  tbis  offlco. 
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Treatment  of  Logged-Off  Lands. 


This  question  is  of  much  interest  in 
some  parts  of  California,  as  well  as 
farther  up  the  coast,  and  our  readers  may 
like  to  speculate  upon  it,  for  it  is  a  prob- 
lem of  considerable  difficulty,  unless  the 
district  is  ready  for  a  complete  subdi 
vision  and  clearing  up  and  there  are 
people  enough  to  cover  the  land  for  this 
purpose.  Mr.  N.  B.  Coffman  recently  ad 
dressed  the  Washington  Development  As 
sociation  along  this  line: 

The  unoopuiiied  logged-off  and  burned 
over  lands  that  are  suitable  for  agricul- 
ture and  which  are  not  now  owned  l)y 
farmers,  present  the  greater  problem.  It 
is  one  that  cannot  be  so  easily  under 
taken.  It  is  beset  with  complications 
and  difficulties.  Its  solution  calls  for 
general  co-operation  among  holders,  for 
organization  on  a  large  scale,  for  the  en- 
listment of  men  of  extensive  business 
experience,  for  large  capitalization,  and 
for  extensive  floating  of  credit. 

Owners  of  timber  will  not  consent  that 
their  logged-off  lands  shall  be  parceled 
out  to  small  purchasers  until  they  are 
satisfied  that  their  operations  will  not  be 
hami)ered  or  endangered.  The  risk  from 
fires  spread  by  clearing  the  land  cannot 
be  assumed.  Settlers  would  want  roads 
and  schools;  taxes  would  increase;  op- 
portunities for  damage  suits  would  be 
multiplied.  When  the  mill-man,  logger 
or  timber-holder  sells  his  logged-off  lands 
he  will  ask  that  the  purchaser  be  pre 
pared  to  protect  him  from  these  dangers 
and  burdens.  These  requirements  call 
for  financial  responsibility  and  high  ex- 
ecutive ability  on  the  part  of  the  pur- 
chaser. It  is  apparent  that  there  must 
be  a  holding  company  to  stand  between 
the  seller  and  the  settler. 

A.N    ANA1,0(;Y    in     iRKKiATIO.X  Dkvki.oi' 

.MK.NT. — The  irrigation  systems  east  of  the 
Cascade  mountains  may  point  the  way  to 
the  solution  of  this  problem.  They  have 
converted  the  desert  wastes  of  two  de- 
cades ago  into  fruitful  orchards  and  green 
fields  supporting  densely  settled  rural 
populations,  occupying  prosperous  and 
happy  homes.  This  modern  miracle  that 
has  been  wrought  out  under  our  observa- 
tion was  the  result  of  co-operation  and 
combination  of  capital  applied  to  the  con- 
struction of  irrigation  canals.  The  as- 
sessments against  the  watered  lands  pay 
back  the  investment.  No  less  a  miracle 
can  be  wrought  on  this  side  of  the  moun- 
tains. Instead  of  a  desert  we  have  a 
wilderness.  The  soil  is  as  rich  here  as 
there.  The  problem  east  of  the  moun- 
tains was  to  obtain  the  water.  Ours  is 
to  clear  the  land  of  stumps.  The  amount 
of  capital  that  co-operated  to  bring  the 
water  to  their  lands  did  not  exceed  that 
which  we  will  need  to  clear  our  fields 
ready  for  cultivation.  They  bonded  their 
holdings  to  raise  the  cash  funds  for  con- 
struction. Our  holdings  will  furnish  as 
good  security  against  which  we  may  like- 
wise float  bonds  to  obtain  the  cash  for 
clearing  operations. 

Co-opKKATivK  ORfiANizATiox. — If  the  par- 
allel is  a  correct  one  it  indicates  that  the 
logged  off  land  problem  can  find  its  solu 
tlon  in  the  formation  of  a  large  holding 
corporation  into  which  may  be  merged 
the  larger  individual  and  company  hold- 
ings. Such  individuals  and  companies 
could  sign  up  for  their  holdings  to  go 
Into  a  corporation,  leaving  it  to  a  duly 
constituted  committee  of  appraisers  to 
accept  and  reject  acreage,  classify  it  and 
determine  the  schedule  of  prices  at  which 
acreage  should  be  accepted  in  exchange 
for  capital  stock.  The  owner  should  have 
the  right  of  appeal  to  a  chosen  board  of 
arbiters,  should  the  price  fixed  for  his 
acreage  not  be  satisfactoi-y. 

The  plan  might  require  a  land  office  in 
each  of  the  large  cities  of  the  Northwest. 


a;  well  as  agencies  in  every  town  within 
the  district  boundaries.  The  classifica- 
tion and  handling  could  be  patterned 
after  that  of  the  land-grant  railroads. 
The  land  should  be  sold  only  in  small 
tracts  to  actual  settlers  on  long  time  an- 
nual payments  and  at  a  low  interest  rate. 
\  proportionate  part  of  each  tract  should 
be  cleared  before  it  is  offered  for  sale. 
The  cost  of  clearing  should  be  assessed 
to  the  land  and  the  assessments  dis- 
tributed to  mature  with  the  annual  pay- 
ments. All  clearing  should  be  done  by 
contract,  a  restriction  being  suggested 
against  the  emi)loyment  of  foreigners  who 
are  not  looking  forward  to  citizenship, 
family  life  and  the  ownership  of  homes. 

It  is  believed  by  many  that  it  will  be 
found  easier  to  organize  numerous  hold- 
,ing  companies  rather  than  one  great  com- 
pany. The  plan  must  be  one  that  will  ap- 
l)eal  to  the  large  land  owner,  otherwise 
he  will  not  i)art  with  the  control  of  his 
holdings.  The  first  step  in  any  plan  will 
be  to  induce  the  owners  to  pool  their 
holdings.  The  individual  logger  or  mill- 
man  cannot  successfully  market  his  own 
logged-off  lands.  It  calls  for  expert 
handling  ai)art  from  the  field  of  work  to 
which  he  is  accustomed.  It  calls  for  a 
great  amount  of  detail,  for  new  methods 
of  bookkeeping  and  for  systematic  ex- 
ploitation. 

How  TO  Get  Settlers. — The  problem  of 
making  a  living  off  of  the  small  farm  but 
partially  cleared  of  stumps  is  one  that 
cannot  be  successfully  worked  out  by 
every  class  of  people.  Frugality,  patience, 
perseverance,  hard  toil,  temperance,  a 
habit  of  staying  close  at  home,  family  life 
where  all  members,  old  and  young,  put 
their  hands  to  the  daily  task— these  vir- 
tues must  characterize  the  successful  oc- 
cupant. Only  such  peojile  should  be  urged 
to  come  and  purchase  who  have  been 
reared  to  humble,  patient,  hand  tilling  of 
the  soil.  Efforts  should  be  directed  to 
found  communities  from  Holland,  Bel- 
gium, Denmark,  Switzerland,  Scandi- 
navia, Finland  and  the  German  empire. 

We  need  have  no  fear  of  the  foreignei' 
who  is  born  with  the  instinct  for  home 
and  family,  and  is  seeking  a  new  home. 
The  foreign  man  and  wife  who  do  not 
look  upon  children  as  a  burden,  but  count 
them  the  blessings  that  makes  life  worth 
while  are  the  people  we  want.  The 
fathers  and  mothers  who  welcome  the  in- 
creasing family,  counting  its  members  as 
more  precious  than  the  increasing  herds, 
are  the  very  salt  of  this  round  old  earth. 
They  are  needed  to  save  this  country 
the  degeneracy  that  follows  so  closely 
ui)on  the  heels  of  over  prosperity. 


Squirrel 

The  Kind 


Poison 


That  Kills 


Tradi--niark  Jicgi.stered. 
Guaranteed   to    kill   .S(iuirrels.  Goph- 
ers. Kats.  and  field  rodents.    Put  up  in 
liquid   form,  and  only  needs  the  addi- 
tion of  barley  to  make  a  fresh,  effective 
poison.     Put  up  in  the  following  size.s: 
(1-oj;.  boHIe.  #1.00:  iiiiiki'N  '2  khIm,  piil.xon 
S-07..  Itolllr,  »l.;;.'.;  iiiiikcM  S  kuIh.  polNcin 
I2-07..  bottle,  $2.00 ;  inakpH  5  ftalM.  poi.ion 
If  your  dealer  doe.s  not  handle  it.  send 
direct  to  Hi  nEI.SON  &  I,ITTI,K,  iwi(i 
h'lftli  St..  MoilfMto.  Cal. 


SWITTEENGiNESW 


GAS  j~  GASOLINE  —  DISTILLATE 

Cheapest  of  all  powers.  One  cent  average  rost 
I  per  horse  power  per  hour.    Noihing  can  equal. 

FIVE  YEAR 
GUARANTEE 
iWebuildallsizes.  Hop- 
per jacket  or  water  tank 
cooling.  Inducements 
to  introduce  in  new  lo- 
calities. Write  slating 
size  and  style  wanted. 

WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

1 1607  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mn. 


DWARFMlLOMAlZt 
A  DRY  LAND  CROP 

Where  the  rainfall  is  limited  or  water  is  ex- 
jiensive  there  is  no  more  profitable  forage  and 
dry  feed  crop  than  Milo  Maize.  It  belongs 
to  the  sorghum  family  of  tropical  Asia  and 
Africa,  where  it  is  the  priucii)al  grain  grown. 

We  have  secured  a  stock  of  a  dwarf  variety 
that  has  been  thoroughly  tested  in  Southern 
California  and  Arizona,  yielding  two  and  one 
half  tons  of  grain  per  acre.  It  grows  a  stalk 
4  to  5  feet  high  with  large,  compact,  erect 
heads,  and  stock  especially  like  tlie  sweet 
flavor  of  the  stalk. 

Write  for  cultural  directions  and  jirices. 


PUEASE  MA 


LETTER  DEPT.  O 


Seed  6 Plant  Co. 

E^Tabl/sfied /S7/. 
326-328-330  50. MAIN  ST. 

Los  Angeles  ,    California  ' 


LARGEST  CITRUS  NURSERIES  IN  THE  WORLD 

Parties  contemplating  the  planting  of  citrus  groves  this  coming  spring 
will  do  well  to  send  for  our  prices  soon,  as  there  will  evidently  a  a  shortage 
of  strictly  first  class  stock.  Write  today  for  particulars,  or,  better  still,  pay 
us  a  visit  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  show  you  just  what  we  have. 

Our  finely  illustrated  booklet,  "Citrus  Fruits."  covering  the  industry 
from  the  seed  to  the  market,  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25c  in 
stamps. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAM  DIMAS,  CALIFORNIA 


ERICKSON'S  PATENT  EXTERMINATOR 

k  CtRTRIDGE  CHARGED  WITH  DEATH— Posilivair  thi  mostiffgctivt  method  known  foriitirminatlng 
Qnpnrpo     burrowing  pests,  Belter  ttian  poison,  (or  it  1$  ibsolutely 
DUrnLnO     safe  and  acts  ONLY  on  pests  tliatliurrow.  Tests  madi  by 
_  Itit  Department  of  Agriculture  resulted  inunqualclied  sal- 
SQUIRRELS  ls(a.:tion.  Awarded  ttie  Grand  Prize  A.-Y.-P.  E., Seattle. 

Sim;,le,safe,etlective.  Send  for  booklet.  Sold  by  Dealers. 
  If  not,  write  to  HiH  firework!  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


For  Sale  By  DUPONT  POWDER  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Portland,  Seattle,  Spokane,  Denver  and  St.  Louis 


150,000  2 -year  old  Sweet  Stock 

Not  (lug-over  culls,  but  splendidly  rooted,  strictly  first  cla.ss  L'-year-olds. 
A  bargain  stock  for  those  who  want  the  best  in  this  variety.  I  offer  a  good 
size  at  lowest  quotations. 

ONE  YEAR  SWEET  STOCK.  ONE  Y'E.*R  SOl  ll  STOCK. 

NavrlH,  Vnli'DOluM,  I.enionn. 

CHAS.  S.  McMillan,  300  Soulh  Marengo  Avenue,  Alhambra,  CalilorRia 

  citrus  Trees  Exclusively  


HIGH  GRADE  CITRUS  TREES 

20  years  experience  enables  us  to  furnisli  the  best  absolutely. 
Write,  i)hone  or  call  for  informal  ion.    We  are  Iiere  for  business. 

POLLARD  BROS. 

CORNER  MISSION  STREET  AND  LOS  ROBLES  AVE..  SOUTH  PASADENA.  CAL. 


CHICO  NURSERY  COMPANY 

OROWERS  OF  HIGH  GRADE  NURSERY  STOCK 

Prompt  attention  given  to  orders  sent  in  by  mall.  Write  us  for  prlceson  Apples,  Peactiea, 
Pears,  Cherries,  Plums,  Prunes,  Apricots,  Almonds,  Kng.  Walnuts,  Klk.  Walnuts,  Figs, 
Urape  Vines  and  Berries.   Ornamental  Trees,  Flowering  ."Shrubs  and  Hoses.  Catalog  free. 

CHICO  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Chico,  Cal. 
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Irrigated  Onions  at  the  North. 


Mr.  George  Biehn  of  Selah,  Washing- 
ton, gives  the  Irrigator  his  way  of  grow- 
ing onions  with  irrigation,  which  is  sug- 
gestive: 

I  talie  old  land,  not  too  foul  with 
weeds,  fertilize  it  with  a  good  coat  of 
well-rotted  manure,  plow  the  ground  in 
the  fall  and  then  leave  it  until  spring. 
As  early  in  the  spring  as  the  ground  can 
be  worked  I  thoroughly  pulverize  the 
soil  two  or  three  inches  deep,  use  the 
leveler,  and  then  roll  if  the  soil  is  dry. 
The  leveler  is  made  as  follows:  Take  two 
pieces  of  2  by  8  inch,  16  feet  long,  spaced 
five  feet  apart,  putting  them  on  edge  with 
three  cross-pieces  of  the  same  material, 
also  placed  on  edge,  one  at  each  end  and 
one  in  the  middle,  and  the  center  piece 
was  vertical,  but  about  half  an  inch 
higher  than  the  two  side  pieces.  Nail  a 
12-inch  board  across  the  top  over  the  cen- 
ter to  stand  on,  after  having  nailed  and 
braced  all  the  pieces  firmly  in  place.  Two 
horses  will  handle  this  rig  easily;  the 
amount  and  quality  of  work  it  does  will 
be  a  surprise  to  the  novice.  The  leveler 
should  not  be  used  when  the  soil  is  very 
wet,  as  the  dirt  will  pile  up. 

When  the  land  is  in  shape  I  set  my 
drill  to  run  about  one  inch  deep  and 
space  the  rows  14  and  30  inches  apart. 
The  main  difficulty  in  growing  onions  is 
to  get  the  seed  to  sprout  and  get  up  be- 
fore the  dry  weather  sets  in  and  before 
the  water  is  turned  on  in  the  irrigating 
canal.  A  large  share  of  the  success  will 
be  due  to  good  seed.  Get  the  best.  In 
this  locality  get  the  Yellow  Globe  Dan- 
vers,  as  it  seems  to  bring  the  most  satis- 


factory results.  Sow  two  and  one  half 
to  three  pounds  to  the  acre,  and  as  soon 
as  the  plants  are  up  so  that  the  rows  can 
be  seen,  run  the  wheel-hoe  through  the 
narrow  space  and  use  the  horse  in  the 
wide  rows,  being  careful  to  keep  far 
enough  away  from  the  onions  not  to 
cover  them  up.  1  use  a  Planet  .Junior 
horse  cultivator  with  narrow  teeth. 

A  very  important  thing  in  onion  grow- 
ing is  not  to  let  the  weeds  get  the  start 
of  you.  When  they  are  three  or  four 
inches  tall,  hand-weed  them.  The  first 
weeding  is  usually  the  biggest  Job.  You 
may  have  to  go  through  a  second  time, 
and  maybe  a  third.  During  the  second 
weeding  thin  the  onions  out  to  stand 
about  two  inches  apart. 

When  the  time  comes  to  irrigate,  make 
two  ditches  in  the  wide  si)ace,  about  4 
inches  away  from  the  onion  row,  turn 
on  the  water  and  let  it  run  30  to  48  hours, 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  soil.  A 
couple  of  days  after  the  water  is  turned 
off,  cultivate  to  retain  moisture.  In  my 
section  three  or  four  irrigations  during 
the  season  are  sufficient.  Be  sure  to  ir- 
rigate well  after  the  bulbs  are  about  as 
large  as  walnuts,  and  don't  keep  the 
water  on  too  late  into  the  season.  Onions 
respond  strongly  to  clean  and  thorough 
cultivation. 

When  the  toi)s  begin  to  fall  over,  pull 
promptly,  throw  into  windrows  and  when 
thoroughly  dry,  top  and  store  under  well 
ventilated  shelter  before  the  fall  rains 
set  in. 

The  l)est  way  to  kee])  onions  is  to  sell 
ttiem. 


RABBIT  REPELLANTS. 


The  New  Mexico  Experiment  Station 
says  that  injury  to  trees  by  rabbits  may 
be  prevented  by  painting  the  trunks  with 
washes  prepared  according  to  any  of  the 
following  formulas: 

FoKMi  i..\  No.  1. — Slake  in  water  over 
night  the  quantity  of  unslaked  lime  need- 
ed for  the  work.  In  the  morning  add 
enough  water  to  make  a  good  thick  wash. 
Stir  the  mixture  well  and  to  each  2'.j 
gallons  of  the  wash  add  2  tablespoonfuls 
of  i)aris  green.  Take  care  to  mix  well 
in  the  wash.  -Apply  to  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  with  an  ordinary  paint-brush;  kee)) 
the  wash  stirred  up  so  the  ingredients 
will  not  settle  to  the  l)ottoiu  of  Ihe  pail. 

FoK.MiL.v  No.  2. — Slake  the  lime  as 
above  and  stir  in  just  before  using  in 
place  of  the  paris  green  from  to  1 
pound  of  arsenate  of  lead  to  each  pailful 
of  the  wash.  A  handful  of  salt  added 
to  the  wash  will  make  it  stick  better  to 
the  trunk  of  the  tree.  Apply  this  wash 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  No.  1. 

Formula  No.  3.— Take  equal  parts  of 
unslaked  lime  and  cow  manure  and  add 
enough  water  to  make  a  thick  wash,  and 
apply  with  a  brush.  This  makes  a  cheap 
and  effective  remedy  to  keep  rabbits  from 
gnawing  young  trees. 

FoR.Min.A  No.  4. — Make  a  wash  of  equal 
proportions  of  sulphur,  stove  soot,  and  un 
slaked  lime.  Put  in  enough  water  with 
these  ingredients  to  make  a  thick  paint. 
Apply  with  a  brusn  in  the  ordinary  man 
ner. 

It  takes  no  extraordinary  skill  or  prac- 
tice to  make  and  use  any  of  the  washes 
given  in  the  above  formulas.  All  the  care 
that  will  be  necessary  will  be  to  mix  them 
carefully  and  apply  in  a  workmanlike 
manner.  In  formulas  1  and  2,  two  ounces 
of  strychnine  may  be  added  instead  ot 
the  i)aris  green  or  arsenate  of  lead. 


THE  CALIFORNIA  LIVE  OAK. 


Throughout  the  Coast  region,  except  in 
the  extreme  North,  the  live  oak  is  the 
most  common  and  characteristic  tree  of 
the  Coast  range  valleys,  which  it  beauti- 
fies with  low,  broad  heads  whose  rounded 
outlines  are  repeated  in  the  soft  curves 
of  the  foothills. 

Disposed  in  open  groves  along  the  bases 
of  low  hills,  fringing  the  rich  valley  lands 
along  creeks,  or  scattered  by  hundreds 
or  thousands  over  the  fertile  valley  floors, 
these  trees  were  of  signal  interest  to  the 
first  pioneers,  and  so  the  eyes  of  the  early 
Spanish  explorers  dwelt  on  the  thick  foli- 
age of  the  swelling  crowns  and  read  the 
fertility  of  the  land  in  these  ever-green 
oaks  which  they  called  Encina.  The  chain 
of  Franciscan  missions  corresponded 
■?losely  to  the  general  range  of  the  live 
oak,  although  uniformly  well  within  the 
margin  of  its  geographical  limits  both 
eastward  and  northward.  The  vast  as- 
semblage of  oaks  in  the  Santa  Clara  val- 
ley met  the  eye  of  Portola,  discoverer  of 
3an  Francisco  bay,  in  1769,  and  a  few 
vears  later  Crespi,  in  the  narrative  of  the 
expedition  of  1772,  called  the  valley  the 
"Plain  of  Oaks  of  the  Port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco." 

Then  came  Vancouver,  Englishman  and 
discoverer.  Although  he  was  the  first  to 
express  a  just  estimate  of  the  bay  of  San 
Francisco,  which  he  declared  to  be  as 
fine  as  any  port  in  the  world,  nevertheless 
't  is  his  felicitous  and  appreciative  de 
scription  of  the  groves  of  oaks,  the  fertile 
soil  (of  which  they  were  a  sign)  and  the 
equable  climate  that  one  reads  between 
his  lines  of  1792  the  prophecy  of  Califor- 
nia's later  empire. — Front  "The  Trees  of 
California,"  by  Professor  .lepson  of  the 
University  of  California. 


A  new  alfalfa  mill  is  being  constructed 
in  Hollister  by  the  H.ollister  Warehouse 
Co.  The  product  of  the  factory  is  ex 
pected  to  be  consumed  locally. 


FARMERS  EDUCATIONAL  AND 
CO-OPERATIVE  UNION  OF  AMERICA 

All  that  Its  name  Implies.  An  up-to-date  farm- 
ers organization  extending  over  twenty-six 
States.  California  Dlvlson  now  well  established. 
Send  for  particulars  State  Secretary,  Farmerg 
Union,  Box  18,  Imperial,  Cal. 


The  Vernon  Nursery 

A.  YARNELL,  Prop. 

Grower  of  Reliable  Nursery  Stock  of  all  kinds 
Deciduous  Fruit  Trees  of  all  varieties 


ASK  FOR  PRICES 


A.  YARNELL,  Prop 

4524  Central  Avenue.  LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 

Phone:  South  1105 


GIVE  THE 
POMONA  PATENT 
PRESSURE  GATE 
A  TRIAL. 

No  rubber  or  wooden  faeInK 
to  rot  or  wear  ont.  .Abso- 
lutely water  tlsht  when 
eloHeil.  Locking  ineehaninni  In 
proteeted  H|4ainHt  rust  or  elof;- 
Kins  with  Hand  or  dirt.  .Sim- 
ple in  4*onNtriietlon.  Cheap  In 
price  and  an  durable  an  solid 
Iron. 

THE  LOC  KING  DEVICE 
Is  the  NliiipleNt  made,  merely 
a  taperinK  screw  with  split 
taperluK  nut  socket.  It  locks 
tlie  cover  in  any  desired  posi- 
tion or  locks  the  faces,  mak- 
iuK  an  AHSOMJTEI.Y  WATER 
TltJIIT  JOINT. 

TWO  FOOT  HANDLE  FUR- 
N  I  S  II  E  I>  WITH  EVERY 
PRESSURE  GATE  FREE. 

AliSO  A  FUI.I.  LINE  OF 
CIRCULAR  VALVES  FOR  OR- 
CHARD .4ND  ALFALFA  IR- 
RIGATION CARRIED  IN 
STOCK. 

Write  for  descriptive  circu- 
lar and  price  list. 


POMONA  MFG.  CO. 

POMONA,  CAL. 


PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR  WOOD  i-|l'E  FOR 

WATER.  OIL,  WINE.  IRRKiATION.  CITV  SYSTEMS, 

MINING  AND  CVANIDING.  MIMXtJ,  POWER  PLANTS. 

Macliine  B.andcd  Pipe  2  in.  to  24  in.  made  up  rciidy  to  lay. 
Continuou.s  .Slavp  Pipe  12  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
.Send  for  Printed  Matter.     New  Pipe  Catalogue  in  Preparation. 
F  A  C'I't » R  Ii:  S :  OFFICIOS: 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL.  .'tlS  Market  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

PtHtTLAND,  ORIO.  Kcnlon   Station,  Portland.  t>rc. 

LOS  ANtilOLIOS.  C.VI,.  I"  •  l'".<|Ml(niilc  llnnk  lldK..  Los  AuKclcs,  Cal. 

BOXES  and  BOX  SHOCKS 

FRl  IT  AM)   VEGETAIILE  HO.XES  OCR  SPECIALTY. 
WRITE  FOR  I'll  ICES. 

MERCAIMXILE  BOX  CO. 

231   IIKRRV  STREET   (Near  Fourtht  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 

I  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  My  lumber  is  brouRht  direct  from  Ihe  forest.  Latf  st  Im- 
proved niaehlnery.  Up-to-date  niethodis.  A  two  cent  slanin  and  some  paper  will  show  you 
that  I  can  Ini-rcase  the  purchasliiK  power  ofyoiir  dollars.  Redwood  Tanks,  I'll  king  lloxes, 
I'each  Boxes,  Drying  Trays,  Kgg  Oases.  A  tank  h  ft.  diameter,  '1%  ft.  deep,  iilSM.  A  tank  8  ft. 
diameter,  2;^  ft.  deep,  ^10  fjO.    A  tank  8  ft  diameter,  2^  ft.  deep,  *i:t  60.   Spraying  tanks. 

R.  F.  WILSON,  447  W.  MAIN  STREET,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


With  the  Fruit  Men. 

Experiments  are  lo  be  canieii  on  at 
Brawley  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
determine  the  best  variety  of  grapes  for 
the  Imperial  valley.  About  210  varieties 
are  now  being  tested.  Particular  atten- 
tion is  to  be  given  to  Persian  grapes, 
which  promise  well  in  the  valley,  but 
have  not  been  a  success  in  other  parts  of 
California.  Large  shipments  of  grapes 
will  be  made  from  the  valley  this  season, 
as  crops  are  in  very  good  condition  and 
many  new  vineyards  are  coming  into 
bearing. 

The  question  of  packing  prunes  and 
other  dried  fruits  in  large  boxes  that  will 
not  have  to  be  faced  is  to  be  brought  up 
before  fruit  packers  in  Santa  Clara 
county  in  order  to  do  away  in  large  part 
with  the  expense  of  facing  and  packing 
in  small  boxes.  It  is  thought  that  as  good 
prices  can  be  obtained  as  in  the  25  pound 
box.  as  the  fruit  is  usually  sold  in  bulk 
at  retail  and  no  advantages  are  gained  by 
exi)ensive  packing. 

An  Eastern  dispatch  states  that  if  no 
further  frost  comes  that  the  fruit  crop  in 
Michigan,  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin 
will  be  very  large  this  season.  Apples, 
peaches,  plums  and  pears  all  promise 
good  yields. 

Nearly  23,000  cars  of  navel  oranges 
have  been  sold  this  season  from  southern 
California,  or  almost  as  many  as  the  total 
orange  crop  of  last  year.  Prices  through 
out  the  season  have  been  good,  making  an 
extremely  successful  season.  It  is  thought 
that  there  are  about  20,000  more  cars  yet 
to  be  snipped,  mostly  from  the  coast  sec- 
tions. Some  valencias  were  sent  out  from 
Glendora  last  week,  but  the  bulk  of  this 
variety  will  not  move  till  June  and  July. 
In  the  Highland  and  Redlands  sections 
most  all  the  navels  have  been  marketed, 
and  only  seedlings,  St.  Mikes  and  valen- 
cias are  on  hand.  In  the  Ontario  and 
Upland  sections  a  large  part  of  the  navel 
crop  is  to  be  shipped. 

The  almond  crop  in  the  central  part  of 
California  will  not  be  much  over  a  half 
crop  this  season.  Early  rains  is  the  cause 
of  most  damage.  A  letter  from  a  corre- 
spondent says  that  on  account  of  so  much 
rain  and  a  strong  north  wind  the  almond 
crop  around  Davis  will  probably  not  be 
half  of  the  ordinary. 

The  packing  of  apples,  pears  and  other 
fruits  in  boxes  instead  of  barrels  is  said 
to  have  caused  Pacific  Coast  shippers  to 
have  received  lower  prices  last  season  in 
Great  Britain  than  they  should.  Owing 
to  the  comparative  failure  of  the  fruit 
crop  in  the  United  Kingdom  last  year 
prices  were  higher  than  usual  and  more 
fruit  was  imported  than  is  customary. 
The  trade  in  England,  however,  is  accus- 
tomed to  having  apples  packed  in  bar- 
rels and  refused  to  pay  as  good  a  price 
as  the  quality  of  the  fruit  demanded  on 
account  of  it  being  packed  in  boxes. 

A  new  method  of  inspecting  imported 
lemons  was  tried  out  in  New  York  last 
week  which  it  is  thought  will  be  satis- 
factory both  to  importers  and  American 
growers.  Importers  of  foreign  fruit  are 
entitled  to  a  rebate  on  the  duties  for 
spoiled  fruit,  and  it  is  claimed  that  the 
rebates  granted  were  often  out  of  pro- 
l)ortion  to  the  amount  actually  spoiled. 
Rotten  fruit  was  taken  out  of  a  large 
number  of  crates  being  imported  and  the 
sound  fruit  and  boxes  weighed.  It  was 
found  that  only  1  per  cent  of  the  fruit 
was  unsound.  The  tests  were  witnessed 
by  Collector  Loeb  and  Mr.  Moulton  of  the 
Citrus  Protective  Union  of  this  State. 

Some  of  the  til  effects  of  the  frost  in 
the  lower  San  Joaquin  valley  have  been 


removed  by  the  recent  rains  which  vis- 
ited that  portion  of  the  State.  The  rain 
is  expected  to  encourage  the  growth  of 
new  wood  in  the  vineyards  and  make  a 
better  second  crop  of  grapes. 

A  stand  has  been  taken  by  the  San  Jose 
Grange  against  the  selling  of  either  apri- 
cots or  i)runes  at  this  time,  in  the  belief 
that  the  prices  will  be  higher.  Apricots 
in  the  valley  will  be  very  short  and  the 
si/e  of  the  prune  crop  is  still  in  doubt, 
although  much  of  the  fruit  has  reached 
a  size  sufficiently  large  to  give  expecta- 
tion of  maturity. 

The  Italian-Swiss  colony  has  just  added 
to  its  holdings  the  1100  acres  of  vineyards 
owned  by  the  California  Consolidated 
Vineyard  Comi)any  in  Contra  Costa  coun- 
ty. This  new  purchase  includes  the  well- 
known  Mount  Diablo  vineyard,  consist- 
ing of  000  acres;  the  Brookside  vineyard, 
240  acres:  the  Bernard  vineyard,  150 
acres;  the  Portola  vineyard,  70  acres;  and 
the  Theresa  vineyard,  40  acres. 

Only  a  25  to  30  per  cent  crop  of  apricots 
is  expected  in  the  lower  San  Joaquin 
valley,  according  to  present  indications. 
The  prune  croi)  will  probably  be  less  than 
normal,  although  the  quality  will  be  good. 

As  indicating  the  increase  in  fruit 
growing  in  El  Dorado  county  recently. 
Horticultural  Commissioner  J.  E.  Hasler 
reports  that  he  has  inspected  and  given  a 
clear  bill  to  23,025  pear  trees,  either 
budded  or  grafted,  in  this  county  during 
the  past  planting  season;  1550  apple,  750 
cherry  and  870  assorted  trees,  all  of  which 
were  planted  in  orchards.  In  addition  he 
inspected  12,000  seedling  pear  trees,  5000 
seedling  peach  and  3000  seedling  apple 
trees  grown  in  the  county  and  planted 
with  the  view  of  future  budding  or  graft- 
ing. 

Along  the  river  section  near  Anderson, 
Shasta  county,  the  fruit  crop  was  badly 
hurt  by  the  frost.  Fruit  will  not  make 
more  than  one-third  the  usual  yield.  Bl- 
berta  peaches  stood  the  cold  better  than 
Muirs. 

An  effort  is  to  be  made  to  clean  the 
trees  of  peach  aphis  In  the  Lankershim 
section.  The  Horticultural  Commissioner 
of  Los  Angeles  county  states  that  the 
trees  must  be  cleaned  or  taken  out. 

A  dispatch  from  Houston,  Texas,  states 
that  12,000  acres  have  been  set  out  in 
that  section  to  Satsuma  oranges  this 
spring.  A  large  acreage  has  also  been 
set  out  to  figs. 


Miscellaneous. 

The  Imperial  Bee-Keepers'  Association 
hs  reorganized  upon  a  co-operative  basis. 
El  Centre  will  be  the  principal  place  of 
business  and  a  new  honey  warehouse  will 
be  erected  by  the  association  at  that  place. 

The  students  of  the  Central  Union  High 
School  at  EI  Centre  recently  held  a  tree- 
planting  bee  on  their  IS-acre  campus.  In 
two  mornings  1000  trees  were  set  out. 

An  irrigation  system  is  being  projected 
for  Big  valley,  I.,ake  county.  The  com- 
Ijany  promoting  the  project  will  require 
$10,000  acres  to  be  signed  up  before  com- 
mencing work. 

Considerable  shipments  ol  early  vege- 
tables have  been  made  recently  from  Im- 
perial county  to  San  Francisco  and  other 
markets  and  good  prices  have  been  re- 
ceived. Among  the  products  shipped  are 
string  beans,  squash,  okra  and  similar 
crops. 

The  Imperial  valley  cotton  growers  are 
planning  to  enter  exhibits  of  cotton  in  the 
Land  and  Irrigation  Exposition  to  be  held 
in  New  York  next  November,  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  winning  the  200-ounce  silver 
cup  offered  for  the  best  yield  per  acre  of 
short-staple  cotton. 

A   number  of   sugar-beet  growers  of 


southern  California  have  organized  for 
business  purposes,  under  the  name  of  the 
.National  Beet  Growers'  Association.  Sev- 
eral branches  have  been  lornied  and 
others  are  in  process  of  organization. 

The  campaign  inaugurated  against  tlie 
ground  squirrel  has  caused  a  great  de- 
mand for  information  concerning  the  best 
method  of  eradicating  this  pest.  C.  M. 
Coe  of  Hanford  has  devised  a  torpedo 
which  is  easy  to  make  and  effective  in 
operation.  A  common  barley  sack  is  cut 
in  two,  generously  sprinkled  with  sulphur 
and  wrapped  around  sticks,  two  torpedoes 
being  made  from  the  sack.  This  is  tied 
with  string  to  keep  them  from  unrolling, 
dipped  in  a  can  of  kerosene  and  set  on 
fire.  The  torpedo  is  then  shoved  deep 
into  a  squirrel  hole,  and  it  is  claimed  that 
the  fumes  will  permeate  the  ground  and 
kill  all  rodents  in  the  colony.  This  de- 
vice is  said  to  be  especially  valuable  at 
this  time,  when  squirrels  are  fat  and  well 
fed  and  will  not  take  poison. 

Water  has  been  turned  into  the  Glenn 
canal  from  Stony  creek  for  the  first  time 
this  season,  and  it  is  believed  that  10,000 
acres  will  be  irrigated  by  It  before  the 
close  of  the  year.  With  the  opening  of 
the  irrigating  season  in  the  valley  many 
pumps  are  being  installed.  Along  the 
electric  power  lines  many  motors  are 
being  used. 

It  is  reported  that  the  plant  introduc- 
tion station  at  Chico  is  to  be  enlarged, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  work  has  out- 
grown present  facilities.  It  is  said  that 
an  option  has  been  secured  for  fiO  acres 
adjoining  the  present  gardens. 


A  large  shipment  of  incubators  to 
South  Africa  was  made  recently  by  the 
Petaluma  Incubator  Co.  Another  good- 
sized  snipment  was  made  to  Italy  at  the 
same  time. 

A  big  concrete  winery  is  to  be  erected 
in  HeaUlsburg  this  summer  by  M.  Scatena. 
The  plant  will  be  in  operation  next  fall. 

A  corps  of  engineers  are  at  work  sur- 
veying for  an  irrigation  system  in  Stanis- 
laus county  in  the  Dry  Creek  valley,  and 
if  feasible  an  irrigation  district  may  be 
formed.  It  is  proposed  to  construct  a  di- 
verting dam  on  the  Tuolumne  river  about 
nine  miles  east  of  LaGrange.  A  large 
reservoir  to  store  about  6,000,000  acre- 
feet  of  water  is  also  projected.  The  land 
under  the  proposed  system  is  now  used 
for  grain  and  stock  grazing. 

A  first  annual  poultry  show  is  to  be  a 
feature  of  the  Merchants'  Carnival  to  be 
held  In  Merced  from  May  1(5  to  20.  A 
large  number  of  premiums  will  be  offered 
and  entries  are  invited  from  all  parts  of 
the  State. 

N.  N.  Eddy  of  Oakland  has  filed  upon 
45,000  inches  of  water  in  the  Feather 
river,  to  be  diverted  at  a  point  east  of 
Biggs  and  used  for  irrigation  purposes. 
The  water  will  be  used,  according  to  the 
filing,  in  Butte,  Sutter,  Colusa  and  Glenn 
counties. 

A  Pure-Bred  Sire  League  has  been 
formed  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  A.  S. 
Alexander,  professor  of  veterinary  science 
in  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  Leagtie  is  to  encourage  the 
use  of  pure-bred,  registered  sires  in  the 
production  of  farm  stock. 


ALKALI  SOIL 

Can  be  Overcome  by  Breaking 
Up  The  Lower  Subsoil  With 


RED  CROSS  DYNAMITE 

When  the  subsoil  is  properly  shat- 
tered surplus  rain  and  irrigation 
water  settles  deep  in  the  ground  and 
it  is  impossible  for  the  water  table 
to  rise  to  the  level  of  the  plant  roots. 
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E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  POWDER  CO 

Established  1802 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Seattle,  Wash. 


BRANCH  OFFICES 
Portland,  Ore. 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Spokane,  Wash.  < 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  COMPANY  'Veirirrl"'' 

"Anchor"  Urand,  \  elvet  Flowers  of  Sulphur;  "Volcano"  i:]  ;in<i,  (Sublimed  Flowtrs  of  Sul- 
phur: "Tiger"  Hrand,  Sublimed  Sulphur:  "Dlamord  S"  Urand,  Kettned  Flour  Sulphur: 
"Frulf  Brand.  Powdered  Sulphur,  Roll  or  HtU  k,  Rellncd  Lump. 

AOECNTS  FOK  "Flear  de  Souire"  Extra  Fine  and  Eagle  Brand.  Florl  dl  Zollo 
(for  bleachlriK  and  spraying} . 

Beilnery:  BORDEAUX,  FRANCE. 
Oillce-«Z4  Calilornia  St..  above  Kearney.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIFORNIA 
Samples  and  J'rlces  on  Application.  Telephone:  Kearney  483K— (  Uomei  CSSSe. 
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California  Likfresh  Company 

WM.  H.  SWBTT,  Pres. 


GROWERS,  PACKERS  AND  CANNERS 

You  cannot  afford  to  continue  drying  by  present  methods,  whether  sun- 
drying  or  evaporating.  You  are  under  unnecessary  expense.  Your  cured 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  costing  you  more  than  you  need  to  pay. 

Premium  stock  can  be  made  by  Likfreshing  the  fruit  that  reaches  your 
cannery  a  little  too  ripe  for  successful  handling  with  your  present  equipment. 

The  Likfresh  process  is  not  only  less  expensive,  but  it  does  the  work  in 
less  time. 

The  advantages  of  Likfresh  do  not  end  with  economy  of  production. 

Likfreshed  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

are  not  merely  "dried/'  They  are  "Like  fresh/' as  the  name  indicates 

For  example,  Likfreshed  peaches  or  apricots  soaked  in  cold  water,  then 
eaten  with  sugar  and  cream,  will  taste  as  if  just  picked  from  the  tree.  Apple 
sauce  made  of  Likfreshed  apples,  has  the  flavor,  firmness,  and  appearance  of 
sauce  made  from  the  fresh  article.  Likfreshed  roasting  ears,  cabbage,  string 
beans,  cauliflower,  pumpkin,  squash,  rhubarb,  strawberries,  loganberries, 
raspberries,  etc.,  will  have  the  appearance,  flavor,  and  in  every  way  resemble 
the  fresh  article  when  cooked. 

This  means  higher  prices  for  your  cured  products.  Cheaper  production 
and  higher  prices  mean  more  profits  for  you. 

Enquiries  have  been  received  from  all  over  the  United  States  and  Canada 
asking  for  samples  and  information  as  to  where  the  product  can  be  bought  in 
large  quantities.  The  market  is  ready.  It  is  time  for  you  to  make  ready  to 
supply  the  demand. 

We  install  your  plant  for  you  ready  to  run.  We  build  the  first  fire,  test 
the  machine  and  teach  you  to  run  it.  In  short,  we  turn  the  plant  over  to 
you  in  perfect  running  order  and  under  your  control. 

We  want  every  fruit  man  to  see  the  Likfreshing  machine  in  operation. 
We  invite  you  to  visit  our  demonstrating  plant  at  Berkeley,  bring  something 
with  you  and  watch  it  put  through,  bring  as  much  as  you  like. 

But  by  all  means  see  it.    It  may  mean  a  big  saving  to  you  this  season 

For  further  imformation,  samples  of  product,  etc.,  address: 

THE  WANN  COMPANY,  Selling  Ag^ents 

614  Union  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Oakland,  Gal. 

REFERENCE : 

First  National  Bank,  Berkeley,  Cal.   The  Wellman-Robbins  Mercantile  Agency,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Demonstrating  Plant,  near  Shattuck  Hotel,  Berkeley,  California 
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Land  Clearing  With  Angoras. 


At  a  recent  goat  breeders'  meeting  in 
Portland,  Mr.  J.  R.  Springer  gave  his  ex 
perience  in  this  way: 

In  1892  I  settled  on  a  homestead  away 
up  in  the  foothills  in  Linn  county,  about 
1000  feet  above  sea-level,  where  the  tim 
l)er  and  brush  were  so  thick  that  the  only 
way  I  could  look  out  was  up  and  many 
places  the  sky  was  obscured.  11  was  a 
pretty  big  undertaking  to  hew  out  a  home 
at  the  age  of  forty,  but  I  was  home  hun- 
gry; therefore  I  slashed  timber  and  brush 
and  went  to  burning  logs  and  stumjjs  to 
clear  a  place  to  grow^  something  to  live  on. 

1  followed  this  plan  to  clear  the  land 
for  several  years,  but  made  slow  headway, 
until  I  finally  saw  that  the  sprouts  that 
came  up  were  going  to  smother  out  what 
grass  I  had  sown,  and  I  was  about  to 
give  up  in  disgust  and  sell  to  the  first 
buyer  when  two  of  my  neighbors  went 
over  to  Dallas,  in  Polk  county,  and  bought 
some  Angora  goats  and  brought  them  into 
the  neighborhood. 

1  watched  their  work  for  that  season 
and  liked  it.  I  then  bought  ten  of  the 
first  kids  that  one  man  raised — five  does 
and  five  wethers — for  which  I  paid  $30, 
brought  them  home  at  weaning  time  and 
put  them  to  work.  They  and  their  prog 
eny  have  cleared  over  forty  acres  clean 
and  I  have  part  of  that  under  cultivation 
and  the  rest  seeded  to  grass.  They  are 
now  at  work  on  the  rest  of  the  ninety 
acres  1  have  cut  and  fenced. 

1  am  not  so  anxious  to  destroy  the 
brush  now.  for  the  goats  bring  me  the 
easiest  money  I  make.    They  work  for 


nothing,  largely  board  themselves  the  en- 
tire year,  and  return  a  handsome  profit 
in  kids  and  mohair.  1  find  that  they  eat 
everything  that  grows  on  my  place,  and 
it  takes  from  three  to  five  years  to  kill 
out  any  kind  of  brush  if  the  goats  arc 
confined  to  the  one  pasture. 

A  year  or  two  after  I  got  my  first  goats 
I  bought  some  Shropshire  sheep  and  kept 
them  two  or  three  years  until  1  saw  they 
woud  kill  out  what  grass  I  had,  then  1 
sold  them.  The  sheep  had  their  noses 
on  the  ground  all  the  time,  and  the  goats 
had  theirs  up  in  the  air  after  leaves  on 
the  brush.  My  cows  could  not  get  along 
with  the  sheej),  but  did  and  are  still  do- 
ing well  W'ith  the  goats.  I  was  sorry  1 
could  not  keep  sheep,  as  I  like  them  very 
much  for  their  wool  and  mutton. 

The  goats  make  about  the  same  round 
evevy  day  and  return  home  at  night. 
They  take  a  little  from  each  bush  each 
day,  and  finally  the  bush  gives  it  up  and 
dies  for  the  lack  of  leaves. 

They  eat  thistles,  dog-fennel,  flag,  ferns 
of  a  half  dozen  kinds,  Oregon  grape,  sal- 
lal,  buck  brush,  wild  rose  (and  they  are 
the  only  animal  or  anything  else  that  will 
kill  the  dewberry,  commonly  called  wMld 
blackberry),  chinkapin,  hazel,  alder,  elder, 
dogwood,  squawberry,  fir,  willow,  maple, 
vine-maple,  horehound  and  catniii,  and  in 
fact  any  living  shrub  or  tree,  and  grass 
will  grow  up  with  them.  The  fact  is  that 
when  the  brush  is  gone  it  is  time  to  get 
rid  of  your  goats,  and  I  will  say  in  con 
elusion  that  anyone  with  a  patch  of  brush 
cannot  affoid  to  do  without  them. 


ALFALFA  GROWING  IN 
ARIZONA. 


In  the  course  of  a  letter  to  Hoard's 
Dairyman,  an  Arizona  correspondent 
gives  the  following  interesting  state 
nients: 

Old  ranchers  laugh  at  the  absurdity  of 
ajiy  necessity  of  putting  manure  onto 
alfalfa  land,  though  it  seems  to  be  an 
undeniable  fact  that  fields  from  which  the 
hay  has  been  continually  sold  off  are  de 
teriorating,  and  are  considerably  less  pro 
ductive  than  a  few  years  ago.  In  my 
humble  judgment,  the  fertility  of  these 
older  ranches  has  been  kept  up  by  the 
practice  of  |)asturing.  In  addition  to  sev 
eral  thousand  dairy  cows  that  are  fed 
here  in  the  valley,  there  are  also  thou 
sands  of  range  steers  that  are  driven  in 
here  from  the  mountain  ranges  and  pas 
tured  and  fitted  for  market. 

The  general  practice  in  feeding  alfalfa 
is  to  turn  the  cattle  on  the  field  when  the 
alfalfa  is  about  ready  to  cut,  and  feed  it 
off  in  some  ten  days  to  two  weeks.  This 
would  mean,  on  the  best  land  and  in  the 
season  when  the  alfalfa  is  at  its  best 
turning  a  bunch  of  one  hundred  steers  on 
a  twenty-five  acre  field  for  say  ten  days; 
by  the  time  they  have  eaten  the  most  of 
it  the  ground  is  pretty  well  covered  with 
droppin.gs;  the  catt'e  are  then  turned  on 
another  field,  and  field  No.  1  is  immedi- 
ately irrigated.  This  irrigation  pretty 
well  dissolves  the  manure,  and  of  course 
most  of  the  fertility  is  carried  down  into 
the  soil  with  the  irrigation  water.  No 
ill  effects  are  seen  from  manure  in  this 
way  so  far  as  I  have  ever  heard  or  ob- 
served. Not  quite  as  much  revenue  is 
obtained  from  alfalfa  in  this  way  as  to 
make  hay,  though  it  is  useless  to  say  that 
it  involves  considerably  less  labor,  and  is 
undoubtedly  best  for  the  land.  The  ideal 
way,  however,  which  a  very  few  are  prac- 
ticing in  a  limited  way,  is  to  cut  the  green 
hay  and  feed  to  cows  at  a  rack  or  stable, 
putting  the  manure  back  on  the  land. 
This  is  done  but  little,  so  little  that  I 
have  never  seen  a  manure  spreader  in  the 
valley,  but  all  who  have  tried  this,  un- 


hesitatingly say  there  is  a  great  savin.n 
in  feed  over  pasturing. 

The  iirincipal  reason  this  is  not  prac 
ticed  more  is  because  of  the  high  price 
of  labor  and  the  uncertain  character  of 
it.  Dairy  and  ranch  hands  get  $35  to  $4ti 
with  board,  but  owing  to  the  long  hours 
that  most  ranchers  require  them  to  put 
in.  to.gether  with  .some  disagreeable  fea 
tures  connected  with  milking  in  open  cor 
lals,  etc.,  very  few  men  stay  with  one 
employer  longer  than  a  few  months. 

During  the  winter  months,  from  No 
vember  to  P''ebruary,  grass  and  grain 
make  a  slower  growth  than  during  the 
rest  of  the  year.  It  is  the  general  prac 
tice  to  sow  grain,  usually  barley,  with 
the  alfalfa  in  the  fall:  the  alfalfa  is  thor 
oughly  disked  and  the  barley  sowed  and 
harrowed  in.  then  the  field  irrigated:  this 
makes  very  good  winter  pasture  and  more 
of  it  than  there  would  be  of  alfalfa  alone. 
In  addition,  most  dairymen  find  it  neces 
sary  to  feed  considerable  hay  during  the 
winter.  Practically  no  grain  is  fed  un 
der  the  existing  system  (or  lack  of  it). 
It  would  be  impossible  to  feed  grain  at 
all  economically,  even  if  it  would  pay: 
and  there  are  but  few  feeds  available, 
bran  is  $34  i)er  ton.  other  concentrates, 
like  cotton  seed  meal,  gluten,  etc.,  are  too 
far  from  their  source  of  production  to 
make  it  pay  to  ship  here  where  freight 
rates  are  "out  of  sight."  An  alfalfa  mill 
has  been  put  up  at  Phoenix  and  will  soon 
be  in  operation;  it,  is  possible  that  it 
might  pay  to  feed  some  alfalfa  meal  in 
connection  with  hay  and  grass. 


FIGHTING  THE  ALFALFA 
WEEVIL  IN  UTAH, 


Director  E.  D.  Ball  of  the  ('tab  p:xi)<?ri- 
ment  Station  urges  his  constituents, 
through  the  Oeseret  Farmer,  to  fight  the 
alfalfa  weevil,  about  which  we  have  pre- 
viously had  several  accounts,  in  this  way: 

The  time  is  at  haiid  when  the  sea.son's 
work  against  the  alfalfa  weevil  should 
commence.  The  Experiment  Station  is 
planning  to  put  two  men  into  the  field 
within  a  short  time  now,  a.id  word  comes 


100  SHORT-HORN  BULLS 


KING  EDWARD'J 
GET 
Won  32  Prizes 
at 

Stale  Fair 
Sacramento 
IdlO 


IN  SINGLE  OR  CARLOAD  LOTS 

The.se  Bulls  are  range  bred  anil  sired  by  calves 
of  Kinf?  Edward,  IlilUretit  Hero,  and  other  prize 
bulls.    For  further  particulars  write  to 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE 


Davis, 


Cal. 


15  Itnported,  Thoroughbred  Short-Horn 


45  Imported,  Shropshire  Yearling 


All  Registered  All  Registered 

Few  Choice  'ifoung  Poland-China 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES 


ROSELAWN  STOCK  FARM,  T.  B.  Gibson,  Owner 

WOODLAND,  VOlO  COUNTV,  CAL. 


Pratt's  Animal  and  thc  best 
Poultry  Regulators  <>"»  «»»«  ttia«.icci- 


C  &  S  AXLE  GREASE— 30  years  of  satisfaction. 

H  &  L  AXLE  GREASE— for  60  years  in  constant  U9«.: 

THE  ONLY  PERFECT  LUBBICANTS 

Use  only  one-fourth  of  what  you  would  use  of  any  other. 

WHIXXIER    COBURISJ  CO. 

San  F'ranclsco  IVfanufacturers 


AGENTS  WEATHERPROOF'  COIVlPO  ROOFING 
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ASK   YOUR  DEAI.KK  KOK 

EL  DORADO  COCOANUT  OIL  CAKE 

CHICKENS    AND    IVIILK:  COWS 

Cheapest  Food  In  the  Market  to-day.     If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it, 

ADUKKSH 

EL   DORADO   OIL  WORKS 

149  CALIFORNIA  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


H.H.H, 

•raa  Medicti 

^^^^^ 


HEADY 

EMERGENCIES. 

H-H.K 

LINIMENT 


SMOULD  BlIH  EVERY  HOMl 

ASA  SAFC-GUABDAOAWSr 
SORt  THROAT.  SWELLINGS. 
''°tiM?*'_\  SPRAINS.  RHEUMATISM. 
/fCURALOIA,  Sr/ff  JOINTS,  LAMENESS. 
STOMACH  CRAMPS,  DIARRHOEA  .Etc. 

THE  STOCKMAN'5  STAND  BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


Cutter's  An/Arax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  of 
California  stockmen  because  they  give 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  out 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

WE  CUUER  LABORATORY 

p.  0.  Box  2S7,  BERKELEY.  CAL. 


Self  -  Regulating 


STRENGTH 

DURABILITY 

ECONOMY 

Mail  orders  a  specialty. 

Catalog  with  Factory  Prices  free. 


CALIFORNIA  ANCHOR  FENCE  CO. 

822  East  Main  St., 
STOCKTON.  CALIFORNIA 


Jp.   MOMARCH    HAY  PRESS 

Kaslest  to  Handle.  Capacity  CU  Tons  Day 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Sealers  In  1400  FOURTH  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
DA  DpD  Blake,  MofHit  Towne,  Los  .Vngtles 
r  ArCR  Blake,  McFall  4  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 


Fastest  and  Most  ServU-eable 
Jr.  MOilABCH  HAY  PSES'i  CO..  San  Lesn4ro.  CslllomU 


Miiy  (j,  1911 
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from  the  Government  that  at  least  five 
men  will  be  here  to  take  up  the  investiga- 
tion from  that  end. 

The  ''mportant  thing  for  the  farmer  in 
the  alfalfa-weevil  district  to  remember  at 
the  present  time  is  that  all  old  alfalfa 
fields  where  the  crop  has  become  thin  and 
bunchy  should  be  plowed  up  and  put  into 
some  other  crop,  as  it  is  practically  im- 
possible to  successfully  combat  this  pest 
under  such  conditions:  that  young  alfalfa 
fields  where  the  stand  is  fairly  uniform 
should  be  thoroughly  disced  as  soon  as 
the  ground  is  in  good  condition  to  work. 
By  thorough  discing  is  meant  discing  and 
cross-discing  until  a  dust  mulch  of  an 
inch  and  a  half  or  more  in  thickness  is 
present  all  over  the  piece  and  until  the 
older  crowns  are  pretty  well  broken  up 
and  the  field  is  level  and  smooth  and  in 
good  condition  for  future  treatment.  This 
treatment  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  alfalfa 
in  any  case  and  will  more  than  repay  the 
cost  of  the  labor  if  there  should  be  no 
weevils  i)resent. 

Following  this  discing  of  all  the  fields, 
plans  should  be  made  to  kill  off  the  young 
larvae.  Probably  the  best  plan  of  doing 
this,  where  possible,  is  to  pasture  the  field 
off  closely  with  sheep  just  at  the  time 
that  the  largest  number  of  eggs  are  being 
laid,  then  taking  the  sheep  off  and  water- 
ing the  ground  and  giving  the  crop  a 
chance  to  develop.  The  sheep  will  destroy 
most  of  the  eggs  that  would  otherwise 
have  produced  weevils  enough  to  ruin  the 
crop.  If  sheep  are  not  available,  probably 
the  next  best  thing  is  to  plan  to  use  some 
sort  of  gathering  machine  that  will  keep 
the  young  weevils  collected  off  from  the 
field. 

These  matters  will  be  considered  at 
greater  length  in  later  articles.  The  es- 
sential thing  at  the  present  is  to  see  that 
every  field  in  the  infested  district  is 
either  thoroughly  disced. and  prepared  for 
further  work  or  else  plowed  up.  and 
planted  to  some  crop  that  will  be  profit- 
able. 


CALIFORNIANS  AT  THE  PORT- 
LAND STOCK  SHOW. 


MORE  ABOUT  MILKING  SHORT- 
HORNS. 


We  recently  gave  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  carload  awards  at  the  Portland 
Stock  Show  in  which  Siskiyou  county 
Short-horns  figured  creditably.  In  the 
stock  sales  connected  with  the  show, 
northern  Californians  were  also  on  deck. 
The  Oregon  Agriculturist  says  that  a  lib- 
eral buyer  was  Mrs.  O.  Julian,  of  Yreka, 
Cal.  James  A.  Walker,  of  Fort  Jones, 
Cal.,  was  also  a  conspicuous  bidder.  Mr. 
Walker  is  a  dairyman  of  considerable 
note  and  was  enabled  to  obtain  from 
a  herd  of  Short-horn  cows  of  145  the 
sum  of  $70.80  per  head.  This  is  from 
the  milk  alone.  In  addition  to  this  he 
has  sold  their  calves,  to  be  delivered 
the  first  of  April,  for  $25  each.  Among 
his  cows  are  some  exceptionally  heavy 
milkers,  one  of  his  cows  milking  for 
several  weeks  78  pounds  per  day.  He 
and  his  brother  have  lived  on  the  same 
farm  for  30  years  and  have  been  breed- 
ing Red  and  Roan  Short-horns  in  con- 
nection with  their  father  for  that  length 
of  time.  There  are  1100  acres  in  the 
tract.  It  is  situated  in  a  valley  30  by  5 
miles,  and  7000  head  of  cattle  were  ship- 
ped from  the  valley  last  year. 


To  the  Editor:  Noticing  your  recent 
allusions  to  the  records  of  Dairy  Short- 
horns, I  am  sending  you  a  cutting  from 
the  Tenbury  Wells  Advertiser,  an  English 
imper,  dated  March  24,  and  received  to- 
day. It  occurred  to  me  it  might  interest 
some  of  your  dairy  readers,  as  showing 
what  is  being  produced  by  cows  elsewhere. 
I  am  a  subscriber  to  your  paper,  but  not 
interested   in   dairying  myself. 

Sebastopol.  John  Bennett. 

We  are  thankful  for  this  favor.  The 
clipping  is  as  follows: 

"The  milk  yield  of  every  cow  in  the 
herd  of  Lincoln  Red  Short  horns,  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  John  Evens,  Burton,  near  Lin- 
coln, has  been  weighed  twice  daily  since 
1890,  and  the  educative  value  of  the  sys- 
tem is  shown  in  the  high  average  yield 
obtained.  The  figures  for  the  past  year 
have  just  been  published,  and  the  average 
return  from  51  cows  is  838yj  gallons,  or 
8385  lbs.  per  cow,  or  probably  250  gallons 
above  the  average  for  the  whole  country. 
The  average  in  1890  was  740  gallons  from 
31  cows,  and  the  highest  record  was  889 
gallons  from  43  head  in  1896.  The  figures 
fluctuate  considerably  from  year  to  year, 
but  not  to  a  greater  extent  than  might  be 
accounted  for  by  seasonal  influences.  The 
highest  individual  yield  last  year  was 
12,213  lbs.,  by  a  cow  which  had  been  322 
days  in  milk,  and  had  the  splendid  daily 
average  of  37.9  lbs.  Another  was  cred- 
ited with  11,863  lbs.,  or  a  daily  average 
of  38.5  lbs.  for  308  days,  and  other  eight 
exceeded  10,000  lbs.  gross  yield.  Twelve 
of  the  51  cows  were  first  calvers,  and  one 
of  these  gave  11,664  lbs.  in  315  days,  or 
a  daily  average  of  37  lbs.,  and  another 
10,810  lbs.  in  385  days,  thus  proving  the 
value  of  selection  in  the  breeding  of  stock 
for  a  definite  purpose." 


TOO  MANY  GRADE  STALLIONS. 


Figures  which  have  just  been  gath- 
ered by  the  Percheron  Society  of  America 
show  a  lamentably  large  number  of 
grade  stallions  still  in  use  in  many  States. 
The  figures  represent  conditions  in  Illi- 
nois, Kansas,  Wisconsin,  Pennsylvania, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Minnesota, 
Montana,  Iowa,  and  Utah. 

In  the  ten  States  named  above  the 
grades  run  from  26.42  per  cent  in  Utah 
to  60. 1  in  Pennsylvania.  The  average  is 
48.03  omitting  Iowa,  as  in  that  State  no 
grade  sires  are  listed. 

Not  a  single  State  of  the  ten  named 
has  one  pure-bred  sire  per  300  horses. 
The  proportion  should  not  be  less  than  1 
to  200  horses,  and  the  general  average 
is  now  but  1  per  579  horses.  A  consid- 
erable part  of  the  pure-bred  sires  also  are 
not  of  high  enough  quality  to  warrant 
continued  use,  and  it  is  probable  that  if 
the  grades  could  be  eliminated,  as  would 
be  advisable,  the  pure-bred  stallions  could 
be  increased  from  300  to  400  per  cent 
without  being  too  numerous. 

The  grades  are  less  prepotent  than 
pure-breds,  and  their  get  is  less  valuable 
for  work  or  market  than  the  get  of  pure- 
bred sires. 

According  to  the  figures  furnished  by 
this  society  the  Percherons  furnish  68. OG 
per  cent  of  all  pure  bred  draft  stallions 
in  the  above-named  States. 


A  RECORD  SOW. 


To  the  Editor:  I  think  I  can  lay  claim 
to  a  record,  as  last  night  I  had  a  Tarn- 
worth  sow,  14  months  old,  farrow  12  pigs, 
all  living.  The  sow  is  of  my  own  breed- 
ing, and  this  is  her  first  litter.  I  would 
like  to  hear  of  any  other  breeders  who 
can  beat  this  record. 

H.   B.  WlXTRI.NCHAM. 

Middletown,  Cal. 


MACABEE  OOPHER  TRAP 


Small,  simple,  sure.  At  all  dealers.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  handle  same,  send  20  cents  In 
stamps  and  mention  your  dealer's  name  and 
get  sample  by  mall,  postage  paid,  at  special 
rates.  Manufactured  by 

Z.  A.  MACABEE,  Los  Gatos.  Cal. 


I  CAN 

Raite  more  FEED  on  40  acres  in 
the  Sacramento  Valley  near  Willows 
than  I  could  raise  on  160 
acres  on  my  Eastern  farm. 


-  Statement  of  a  Wisconiin  breeder 
of  registered  Holsteins  who  ownt 
one  of  our  Small  harms, 
His  name  given 
on  application. 


40  Acre^ 


'0 


40  Acr^s 


40 


In  other  words — 

One  of  our  40-acre  small 
farms  will  produce  4  TIMES  as 
much  feed  as  40  acres 


in  the  Ea&tern  dairy  States.  ^^'^ 


Tlis  would  be  the  size  of  your  haystack  in  the  EAST  and  in  the  SACRAMENTO 

VALLEY 


When  you  raise  four  times  as 
much  feed  on  a  given  number  of 
acres  it  also  means  that  you  can 
feed  four  times  as  many  cows. 

On  one  of  our  Sacramento  Val- 
ley irrigated  farms  you  don't 
have  the  snow  and  blizzards  of 
winter  to  contend  with — you 
don't  have  to  store  away  fodder 
for  winter  feeding — you  don't 
have  to  sit  back  and  wait  for 


spring.  Your  cows,  pigs  or 
chickens  can  run  out  in  the 
open. 

We  have  an  abundant  supply 
of  water  at  all  times  during  the 
irrigating  season. 

,Iust  see  what  a  small  amount 
it  takes  to  be  a  "California 
Farmer"  on  one  of  our  small 
farms. 


$15  DOWN  '"a'J^  —  $11  a  year 


Climate,  soil  and  water  are 
your  helpers.  You  can  purchase 
your  cows  on  the  installment 
plan,  paying  for  them  with  half 
the  amount  of  your  cream 
checks.  All  that  is  needed  is 
your  guidance  and  your  willing- 
ness to  work.  If  you  sow,  you 
will  reap.  Every  day  in  the  year 
the  alfalfa  is  growing  in  the 
field.  Five  to  seven  crops  a  year 
is  general — many  cut  seven  and 
eight  and  harvest  from  one  to 
two  tons  an  acre  each  cutting. 

Alfalfa  hay  in  the  stack  sells 
readily  at  from  $5  to  $7  the  ton. 
and  if  held  and  baled  it  should 
yield  from  $10  to  $18  the  ton. 

The  most  profitable  returns  to 


THAT'S 
EASY 

be  realized,  however,  is  to  feed 
it  to  your  stock.  One  acre  of 
alfalfa  will  support  one  cow,  two 
hogs  and  a  calf.  Each  cow  should 
produce  on  an  average  $75  to 
$100  worth  of  butter-fat  in  a 
vear.  The  calf  should  be  worth 
from  $7  to  $10  at  the  end  of  the 
year  and  the  two  hogs  should 
weigh  from  200  to  250  pounds, 
giving  an  income  for  the  year  of 
from  $90  to  $130  per  acre. 

One  of  the  attractive  features 
of  dairying  on  this  plan  is  that 
the  revenue  is  coming  in  every 
month  of  the  year.  This  esti- 
mate can  be  very  materially  in- 
creased by  raising  a  flock  of 
poultry. 

The  man  who  investigates  the  actual  facts  regarding  this  country — 
who  interviews  those  who  are  here  now  realizes  that 

"Twenty's  Plenty — Forty's  a  Fortune'' 

Twenty  acres  is  plenty;  it  will  give  you  a  freedom  and  independ- 
ence experienced  only  on  a  Sacramento  Valley  small  farm. 

If  you  are  now  farming  in  a  country  where  the  snow  falls  or  if 
you  are  tied  to  some  desk  or  city  job,  you  are  on  the  wrong  road  to 
find  absolute  happiness. 

Personal  freedom,  with  its  pleasures,  profits  and  plenty,  is  found 
only  in  the  great  open  air  country  of  California.  If  you  want  to  be 
healthy,  happy  and  hearty,  with  more  than  an  even  break  to  become 
wealthy,  write  for  detailed  information  regarding  these  small  farms. 

You  can  purchase  from  20  to  80  acres  in  this  fertile  district  for 
$125  an  acre,  $15  down  and  the  balance  spread  over  ten  years.  Ex- 
pert dairymen  and  agriculturists  will  advise  you  free  of  any  cost 
and  every  co-operation  will  be  extended.  If  you'll  work  you  win. 
Do  you  want  to  be  king  of  a  little  kingdom,  all  yours? 

Then  write  to  us  today  for  maps  and  printed  matter, 

H.  L.  HOLLISTER  &  CO. 

WUIows,  Cal. 

137  So.  La  Salle  St.  345  Fourth  Av  nue 

thicago.  III.       412  Market  St.,  San  Francisco       Pittsburg,  Pa. 


AMERIGO-ARABIAN  HORSES 

and  best  pedigreed 

HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 

Dr.  J.  W.  HENDERSON 

BELLA  VISTA  STOCK  FARM 

R.  D.  I,  Box  2.  Martinez,  Cal 


The  Milwankcc  Chain  Drive  Mower 

Smooth  Running,  Strong  and  Durable.  If 
you  cannot  find  It  at  your  dealers,  write  us 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

Catalogues  mailed  on  request 


HARNESS 
SADDLEb 
HORSE 
COLLARS 

They  Last  Longer  ""^1 

The  only  sure  way  to  get  a  HOMB 
Industry  Harness  Is  to  look  for  the  Hercules  stamp. 
Hade  by  W.  DAVIS  &  SONS,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Your  iJealer  has  our  Catalogue 

BERKSHIRES 

ItonrH,  dllVrront  hkch,  Soivh,  both  open 
mill  bred.  .Stiile  I'^iiir  I'rlxe  WlnnerN. 
Over  100  Sprliiic  I'itt"  1»  ncleet  from. 
Slretl  by  lurKe  llofirM  nnil  out  \>t  prollfle 
!So«».     Write  your  ivnntM. 

A.    B.  HUMI'HRIflY, 
Grape  Wlid  Farm.  IU>yhcvr,  Cal. 

PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  eontalning  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  information 
about  Patents,  Caveats,  Trademarks,  and 
Infringements. 

DKWl^Y,  STIIONG  &  CO., 
1105-6    Merchants     lOxcliange    Bldg.,  San 
Krancisco.    Established  1860. 
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Warranted  to  GIva  SmtlataClon. 

Gombauli's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Btrained   Tendons,    Founder,  Wind 
Puff's,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone   and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,    Diphtheria.    Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle, 
AS  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism 
Sprains.  Sore  Throat,  ^tc.  it  ja  invaluable 
KvtTv   bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam   sold  is 
Warranted  to  pive  satisfaction.    Price  $1,60 
per  bottle    Sold  by  drug-gist*,  or  sent  by  t\ 
I'ress.  charjfea  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
its  use    r^rsend  for  descriptive  circular*! 
testim<>nial9.  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland  0 


HORStS  AND  CATTLE. 

THE  N.  H.  LOCKE  CO..  LOCK  FORD,  CAL  . 
are  oftering  for  sale  pure  bred  Jersey 
Nerviee  bullM  and  bull  eiilvex.  Among 
Uipsc.  Borello'H  <iol<leu  PokIn,  No.  S!»a-13. 

1st  prize  yearling  Imll,  ISIO  Cal.  Stali 
Fair.  Me  is  sired  by  llie  clioicest  lim  s 
of  llie  great  Island  Hull.  Golden  I..ad.  P..S 
I24:J  H.  I'.,  and  from  a  line  of  dams  llial 
prodiu-ed  over  20  lbs.  butter  in  7  days 
These  young  bulls  are  from  prize  win- 
ners in  the  show  ring  and  big  produi'ers 
at  the  pail.  This  herd  was  1st  prize 
winner  1910  Cal.  .State  Fair,  having 
won  4  oliampion  medals  and  17  ribbons 
Willi  IS  head  exhibited.  It  is  headed  b.\' 
the  imported  hull  King's  Valet,  the  un- 
beaten champion.  Prices  and  particu 
lars  on  application. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns;  milk  strain.  High  clas> 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  SmootI 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  32 ^ 
Petaluma.  Cal. 

PITRE-BRED  SHORT-HORNS,  Poland- 
China  hogs,  and  Shropshire  sheep.  Rose- 
lawn  .Stock  Farm,  Woodland.  Cal.  

P.\IC1.\ES  RANCH  CO.,  Paicines.  San 
Benito  county,  Cal. — Young  Percberon 
stallions  for  sale. 

STEVE.N'SON  &  WAGNER,  Newman  Cal.— 
Holstein-Fresian  bulls,  heifers  for  sale. 

HENRY  WHEATLEY,  Napa.  Cal.— Breedei 
and  importer  of  Shires  and  Percherons 

KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM — Reg.  Poland- 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry.  Farmington 

THOROl'CHBRKI)  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP, 
both  se.xes.  S.  H.  Fountain,  importer 
and  bleeder,  Uixon.  Cal. 


SWINE 


I'OUli  0.\KS  .STOCK  CO..  breeders  of 
Berkshire  and  Hampshire  hogs  and  Im- 
porter Hampshire  Down  sheep.  Wood- 
land, Cal.  

POLAND  CHINA  HOGS;  Barred  Rocks  and 
Black  Minorca  poultry;  young  stock  and 
eggs  fur  sale.  M.  Bassett,  Hanford,  Cal. 

THOROUGHBRED  MULEFOOT  AND 
BERKSHIFtE  HOGS.  California  Hog  & 
Land  Co..  Calistoga.   

GEO.  V.  BECKM.\N.  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co.. 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs 
both  sexes. 

J.  A.  MUKPHY.  Perkins.  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkahires;  also 
Short-horns 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 
Both  sexes.    C.  A.  Stowe.  Stockton.  Cal. 

CALlFORNL\   NURSERY   CO..  Niles.  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshlres. 


H.  B    WINTRINGHAM,  Middletown,  Lake 
Co.   Cal     Rvoeder  of  Tamworths. 


HEMINGWAY'S  LEAD  ARSENATE 

THE  PERFECT  PRODUCT 

Combines  the  highest  standard  of 
manufacture  with  chemical  and  physi- 
cal qualities  giving  sticking  power, 
miscibllity  and  extremely  fine  division. 
It  meets  the  most  e.xacting  requirements 
of  the  modern  scientific  orchardist. 

HEMINGWAY'S    LEAD  ARSENATE 
fully   complies   with   the    new  federal 
law.     15%    Arsenic    Acid  guaranteed. 
Send  for  booklet  and  prices. 

Full  stocks  parried  hj 
C.  HENRY  SMITH,  Coast  Agent, 
24  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
HEMINGWAY'S  LONDON  PURPLE  CO., 
LTD..  64-66  Water  St.,  New  York. 


POISOf  OUS  PLANTS  IN  MOUN- 
TAIN HAY. 


To  the  Editor:  I  am  sending  you  one 
saclv  of  grass  hay  and  weeds  containing 
sonic  poison  or  iioisonous-acting  stuff 
which  raises  havoc  among  tlie  horses  fed 
llieieoii. 

The  altiliule  in  which  it  is  .thrown  is 
.ilioiit  (i20U  ieet  in  the  Sierra  Nevadas  in 
I  meadow.  Utiring  the  year  1909  on  the 
stubble.  1  had  horses  taken  violently  ill, 
iresumably  with  colic.  After  handling 
I  he  horse  the  same  as  prescribed  for  colic 
1  saved  him  in  every  instance.  After 
feeding  the  hay  in  the  barn  I  had  the 
■;ame  trouble  with  the  same  results.  After 
giving  colic  preparations,  I  noticed  imme- 
liate  change  in  the  horses,  but  a  change 
)(  feed  would  completely  eradicate  the 
symptoms  of  colic,  which  is  not  the  case 
in  colic,  but  the  reverse  when  a  horse 
is  subject  lo  colic. 

•In  1910  I  ha'd  like  results  with  the 
^xcejition  of  one  horse,  which  I  failed  to 
'.;ive  medicine  to,  and  it  died  a  terrible 
death  of  presumably  flatulent  colic. 

These  horses  seemed  to  be  troubled 
with  their  urinary  organs  also. 

There  are  several  different  kinds  of 
weeds  mixed  in  the  forage,  but  none  that 
I  know  to  1)6  poisonous.  If  you  can  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  there  are  any  poi- 
ions  in  the  sample  sent  you,  it  will  be 
I  great  benefit,  as  one  could  possibly  find 
111(1  eradicate  same  by  knowing  what  to 
look  foi-. 

There  have  been  aljout  twelve  horses 
aken  sick,  some  very  violently,  during 
the  two  summer  seasons  of  1910  and  1911, 
tnd  soiue  of  them  as  many  as  four  times. 

There  is  in  the  sack  also  a  root  known 
IS  wild  pai'snip,  which  is  considered  poi- 
sonous to  cattle.  Would  like  to  hear  from 
vou  on  that  also.  F.vrmk.r. 

I  We  have  the  following  report  of  Dr. 
H.  M.  Hall,  Botanist  of  the  University 
fCxperiment  Station,  regarding  the  grass 
and  seeds  which  you  sent: 

■'The  hay  contains  several  weeds  which 
are  not  poisonous  (  Yarrow,  Mallow,  Cea- 
nothus.  Potentilla,  etc.  I  and  two  which 
ire.  namely: 

"1.  I^upine.  Grows  in  drier  parts  of 
the  meadow  and  produces  symptoms  men- 
tioned. Poisonous  only  when  in  seed.  If 
!'ed  before  seed  forms  or  after  seed  falls, 
it  makes  a  good  feed. 

"2.  Fale  Hellebore  or  Skunk  Cabbage' 
(Veratrum  californicum  ) .  A  coarse  plant 
with  very  broad  leaves;  grows  in  wet 
ilaces.  If  eaten  produces  violent  poi 
soning.  Symptoms  include  frothing  at 
the  mouth  and  trembling. 

"?>.  The  dry  roots  sent  are  of  Water 
Hemlock  (Conium  Maculatumi,  the  most 
dreaded  poisonous  weed  in  California." 

You  have  of  course  to  judge  how  far 
any  of  these  may  have  been  involved  in 
causing  the  troubles  which  you  describe, 
but  your  conclusion  that  clean  hay  is  the 
safest  thing  to  use  is  undoubtedly  true. — 

EblTOK.l 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 

The  Basque  sheepherders  from  north- 
ern Spain  who  have  had  charge  of  flocks 
in  Humboldt  county.  Nevada,  may  have 
to  leave  next  year,  owing  to  the  oi)ening 
of  the  Santa  Rosa  National  Forest.  It 
is  claimed  that  the  land  has  been  de- 
nuded of  grass  and  underbrush  by  over- 
stocking. 

After  the  first  spring  drive  from  the 
hill  pastures  of  Tulare  county,  700  head 
of  steers  and  heifers  were  shipped  from 
the  Porterville  yards  recently.  The  cattle 
were  valued  at  about  $50,000.  The  grass 
in  the  hills  is  in  fine  shape,  and  the  win- 


F-OR  SALE 

.Some  No  1 
FRESH  COWS 

Dl'NL.^P,  Diamond  Springs,  El  Dorado  Co., 
California,  Box  28. 


ter  was  unusually  tine  for  stock,  which 
arc  111  first  chiss  condition.  The  district 
has  been  troubled  to  some  extent  by 
cattle  rustlers,  who  hav  been  operating  in 
the  upper  country  and  are  said  to  have 
got  away  with  quite  a  number. 

The  feeding  of  burr  hay  is  thought  to 
have  been  the  cause  of  the  death  of 
three  driving  horses  of  a  Newville  livery 
man.  The  horses  were  sick  but  a  few 
hours. 

James  T.  Ragsdale,  of  Merced,  has  re- 
ceived a  shipment  of  stallions  from  Mis- 
souri. A  jack  has  also  been  secured  from 
the  same  place. 

Several  ranchers  of  Tulare  county  are 
reporting  considerable  success  with  Turk- 
estan alfalfa  which  is  being  tried  out. 

F.  A.  Campbell  recently  imported  six 
jacks  from  St.  .loseph.  Mo.,  and  will  breed 
mules  on  his  ranch  near  Davis. 


DAIRY  NOTES. 


W.  H.  (Jinn  of  the  Corcoran  section  of 
Tulare  county,  has  increased  his  dairy 
stock  by  a  shipment  of  19  head  of  Holstein 
cows  which  were  purchased  at  the  Stan- 
ford University  farm  at  Vina. 

Two  hundred  dairy  cattle  were  trans- 
ferred early  this  week  from  Bryte's  dairy, 
near  Sacramento,  to  Nicolaus,  Sutter 
county.  The  cattle  were  transported  in 
barges. 

The  use  of  oleomargarine  as  butter 
will  be  iiractically  prohibited  by  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Dairy  Bureau  bill  by  Governor 
.lohnson.  The  new  law  prohibits  the  col- 
oring of  oleomargarine  to  resemble  but- 
ter, and  in  this  way  will  enlarge  the  mai' 
ket  to  some  extent  for  genuine  dairy  pro- 
ducts. The  bill  also  requires  better  sani- 
tary conditions  for  dairies  than  did  the 
previous  laws. 

The  Western  Pacific  was  recently  vie 


tiniized  by  an  insane  man.  who  claimed 
that  he  was  a  dairyman  about  to  retire 
from  business  and  wished  to  ship  1000 
head  of  cattle  to  San  Francisco.  After  40 
cais  waited  for  several  days,  the  railroad 
officials  found  that  the  cattle  existed  only 
in  the  customer's  imagination. 

A  large  modern  barn  is  being  erected 
on  a  dairy  ranch  at  Rio  Bonilo,  near 
Oroville.  and  cattle  are  being  purchased 
for  use  there. 

In  the  first  half  of  April  fifteen  con- 
victions were  secured  by  the  State  Dairy 
Bureau  for  insanitary  conditions  of  dair- 
ies.   The  fines  ranged  from  $10  to  $75. 


PERCHERONS 


AND 


BELGIANS 


Los  Altos  Stock  Farm,  established 
for  breeding  with  a  choice  selection  of 
pure-bred,  imported,  registered  stal- 
lions and  mares  with  pedigrees  run- 
ning into  the  best  blood  lines.  All  of 
the  big  draft  type,  first  class  In  every 
way.  Some  of  the  stallions  and  mares 
reach  a  ton  in  weight. 

Now  ready  for  sale,  a  few  selected, 
coming  three-year-old  and  one  coming 
four-year-old  stallions.  All  registered. 
These  colts  are  fine  in  conformation, 
size,  bone,  and  disposition,  and  give 
great  promise.  They  can  be  seen  at 
the  barn  near  the  station  at  Los  -Altos. 

UDDRESS 

LOS  ALTOS  STOCK  FARM 

LOS  ALTOS.  CAL. 

Ranches  at  Los  Altos  and  near 
Mt.  View. 


Cows  Give  262  lbs.  More  Milk  Dally 

After  substituting  a  part  of  their  regular  feed  with  Pr^teina.  s?ys 
a  leading  dairyman.    ^  Unequalled  for  C0W8, 
Calves  and  Poultry,  and  fed  at  a 
comparative  low  cost. 


46%FR0TEIN-I0%FAT 


Proteina  ia  concentratetl  from  the  Soy 
Bean  and  contains  33'^  more  Protein. 
The  U.  S.  Agricultural  Dept.  says :  "A  bushel  of  Soy  beans  is  at 
least  twice  as  valuable  for  feed  as  a  bushel  of  com."   9  POULTRY 
MEN  FIND  Proteina  better  than  Beef  Scraps  for  laying 
^(I-IMS.    Write  for  signed  letters  from  Poultri'men  and  Dair>-men^ 


SOLD  BY  DEALERS  0"  PACIFIC  OIL  MILLS, 5EATTL 


W.  A.  FORBES,  Manager 


DIEPENBROCK 
RANCH 


Box  746 


LIVE  STOCK  IMPORTERS 

RIVERSIDE  ROAO,  SACRAMENTO.  CAL. 


Phone  :  Suburban  72x3 

100  grade  Holstein  lieifeis  and  registered  yearling  Ho'.stein  bulls,  all  tubercu- 
lin tested,  are  now  en  route  from  Wisconsin.  .Ml  will  be  for  sale  on  arrival.  We 
will  buy  anything  for  you  and  include  it  in  future  shipments.  .Select  and  buy 
your  desired  blood  lines  by  correspondence.  We  will  pass  expert  opinion  on  it, 
whetlier  bull,  cow,  boar,  or  sow.  and  ship  it  for  you  if  acceptable  in  .-ill  points. 
If  nut  up  til  standard,  we  will  licit  inrlud,-  it.  and  you  will  nm  l,c  di.«appoiiited. 


Save  Money  By  Buying 
This  Good 
Second-Hand  Pipe 

We  can  supply  you  with  any 
size  and  quantity  of  S  indard 
Pipe  or  Casing— all  new  threads 
and  couplings— all  stock  guar- 
anteed first  class. 

If  thiDkioc  of  boyiDf  any  kind  of  pip«. 
your  beft  iolcrests  will  be  Mrred  hj  writiot 
ot  for  priccf  ftnd  parlicnUr*. 

Pacific  Pipe  Co.,  Main  and  Howard  Sis..  San  Francisco 


F»IO NJEEFt  CENTRIFUGAL  F*U1V1F*S 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to  sell 
you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy  any  other 
make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competitors' 
wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  eciual  in  qualit.v  and 
capacit.v  of  any.  Live  agents  wanted.  Write  for 
circular  and  prices. 

rBGRI.BSS  IRON  WORKS,  .*iu<riliii<-nlo,  (  ill. 

M»ntion  Rural  Press. 
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A  Menace  to  Our  Poultry  Industry. 


By  M.  RUSSELL  JAMES. 


A  short  time  ago,  in  the  question  de- 
partment of  this  paper,  we  called  atten- 
tion to  the  increase  of  fowl  tuberculosis, 
or  consumption,  in  the  poultry  flocK.s  of 
this  Coast.  This  insidious  disease  is  a 
menace  to  the  growing  poultry  industry 
of  this  section,  and  if  allowed  to  work 
unchecked  will  wipe  out  the  industry  as 
"blackhead"  has  the  turkey  industry  in- 
many  sections  of  the  East. 

In  "Tuberculosis  in  Fowls,  '  a  bulletin 
of  the  University  of  California,  first  print- 
ed in  1904,  Dr.  Ward,  State  Bacteriologist, 
says: 

"Moore  and  the  present  writer  studied 
tuberculosis  of  fowls  in  California  during 
the  summer  of  1903.  Observation  during 
the  past  year  has  demonstrated  that  the 
disease  is  distributed  broadly  enough  to 
demand  the  serious  attention  of  poultry- 
men.  The  disease  exists  extensively 
among  many  poultry  ranches,  but  seldom 
kills  enough  fowls  at  one  time  to  excite 
the  alarm  of  the  owner.  Its  existence  in 
a  flock  constitutes  a  steady  drain,  but  it 
falls  to  attract  much  attention  because 
the  losses  are  so  evenly  distributed  in 
point  of  time.  In  the  first  outbreak  of 
the  disease  brought  to  notice,  the  owner 
reported  a  loss  of  250  fowls  out  of  a  flock 
of  1400. 

"Symi'to.ms. — There  seems  to  be  no 
noticeable  symptoms  until  the  disease  has 
progressed  far  enough  to  cause  emacia- 
tion and  weakness.  In  such  cases  the 
breast  muscles  are  found  to  be  wasted 
away.  Lameness  often  occurs,  and  poul- 
trymen  usually  refer  to  such  fowls  as 
affected  with  'rheumatism.'  This  conclu- 
sion is  not  justified,  for  in  a  number  of 
such  cases  the  writer  has  been  able  to 
find  tuberculosis  of  the  joints,  which 
would  account  for  the  lameness.  In  most 
cases  the  liver  is  affected.  It  is  found 
enlarged  and  studded  throughout  with 
yellowish-white  nodules  .(lumps)  of  a 
more  or  less  cheesy  consistence,  varying 
greatly  in  size  and  number  in  different 
cases.  Poultrymen  are  familiar  with  the 
condition  and  refer  to  it  as  'liver  com 
plaint'  or  'spotted  liver.'  Rounded 
masses  of  varying  size  may  be  found  in 
the  walls  of  any  part  of  the  intestines. 
The  lungs  are  very  rarely  affected.  Most 
hens  badly  affected  with  tuberculosis  are 
very  lean,  but  exceptions  have  been  ob- 
served. 

"Sl'KKAO  OK  TUBKRCULOSIS  AMONO  FOWI.H. 

— Tuberculosis  is  an  infectious  disease 
caused  by  organisms  known  as  tubercle 
bacilli,  which  gain  entrance  to  ceitain 
organs  of  the  body  and  multiply  there. 
The  nodular  growths  (tubercles)  so  con- 
stantly founu  in  tuberculosis  are  caused 
by  the  presence  of  these  bacteria  in  the 
affected  regions.  The  presence  of  tuber- 
cular growths  in  the  walls  of  the  intes- 
tines and  in  the  liver  suggests  that  the 
tubercle  bacteria  enter  the  body  with  the 


food.  No  evidence  is  at  hand  to  indicate 
that  tuberculosis  is  spread  through  the 
egg.  It  does  not  appear  to  occur  in  young 
chicks. 

"Tk.sts. — There  is  at  present  no  means 
of  detecting  the  existence  of  tuberculosis 
in  a  fowl  until  the  affection  has  progressed 
sufficiently  to  produce  lameness  or  ema- 
ciation. There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
fowls  may  be  diseased  badly  enough  to 
make  them  a  source  of  danger  to  other 
fowls  without  suggesting  by  their  appear- 
ance that  they  are  affected. 

"Co.NTBOi.  OF  THE  DiKKASK. — There  is  no 
known  remedy  for  the  cure  of  tubercu- 
losis in  the  fowl.  Affected  birds  should 
be  killed  as  soon  as  the  disease  is  rec- 
ognized. It  must  be  controlled  by  meas- 
ures designed  to  keep  the  healthy  fowls 
sei)arated  from  the  diseased  ones.  When 
the  disease  exists  in  a  flock  of  fowls, 
there  are  usually  many  in  the  early  stage 
that  do  not  betray  their  condition  by  ap- 
pearance or  behavior.  This  insidious 
mode  of  development  is  an  important 
characteristic  of  tuberculosis  and  one  that 
blinds  people  to  its  seriousness." 

A  Case  is  Poi.nt. — After  a  careful  read- 
ing of  the  symptoms  of  tuberculosis  as 
given  in  the  excerpt  from  the  bulletin  on 
the  subject,  even  a  layman  can  diagnose 
the  disease  described  in  the  following  in- 
quiry from  a  subscriber  in  Modoc  county: 

"Our  chickens  for  the  last  two  years 
have  been  suffering  with  a  peculiar  dis- 
ease that  proves  very  fatal  to  them.  The 
first  symptom  that  we  notice  is  that  they 
become  lame.  They  keep  getting  lamer 
and  lamer  until  they  can  hardly  walk. 
During  all  the  time  they  are  sick  they 
have  a  fine  appetite.  During  the  lasf 
stage  of  the  disease  they  seem  to  dry 
up,  that  is,  they  get  very  thin  and  their 
comb  turns  very  pale.  Sometimes  they 
get  sick  and  die  in  four  or  five  days; 
again,  they  become  lame  and  live  several 
months.  If  you  can  tell  me  what  is  the 
matter  with  this  poultry  and  give  me  a 
cure  I  shall  be  greatly  obliged." 

Had  this  poultry-keeper  been  informed 
as  to  the  nature  and  seriousness  of  the 
disease  when  it  developed  in  her  fiock  two 
.\ears  ago,  she  might  have  stamped  it 
out  at  once;  as  it  is,  she  has  in  reality 
been  propagating  fowl  tuberculosis  for 
two  years,  and  the  poultry-runs  and  quar- 
ters are  thoroughly  infected  with  the  tu- 
bercle bacteria.  Plainly,  the  only  safe 
course  to  pursue  in  this  case  is  to  destroy 
and  burn  all  affected  fo'wls  and  market 
the  others.  If  the  poultry  buildings  are 
of  little  worth,  to  burn  them;  otherwise 
to  disinfect  them  thoroughly  and  move 
them,  if  possible,  so  that  the  entire 
ground  where  the  fowls  have  been  or 
ranged  may  be  limed  and  plowed  and 
planted.  In  any  case,  make  a  fresh  start 
with  sturdy  young  stock  and  keep  them 
on  fresh  ground  and  in  new  buildings. 


FACTORS  MAKING  FOR  EGG 
PROFIT. 

(Continued  from  New  Jersey  Agricul- 
tural Pamphlet.) 

THE  TIME  TO  HATCH. 

The  young  chicks  which  are  to  make 
our  winter  layers  should  be  batched 
from  the  middle  of  March  to  the  middle 
of  May,  depending  upon  the  breed.  If 
the  heavier  breeds,  as  the  Plymouth 
Rocks,  from  the  first  of  March  to  the 
middle  of  April  is  none  too  early;  with 
Leghorns  they  may  be  hatched  as  late 
as  the  middle  of  May,  but  the  first  to 
the  end  of  April  is  the  best.  The  incu- 
bator is  undoubtedly  the  best  method  of 
hatching,  except  where  one  has  only  a 
small  number  to  raise.    Chicks  can  be 


hatched  artificially  for  a  long  period  of 
years  with  no  deterioratio.n  of  yitajity 
or  size,  and  during  that  time  the  egg- 
laying  qualities  may  be  gveatly  increased. 
When  taking  the  chicks  from  the  incu- 
bator, the  strong,  vigorous  ones  should 
be  separated  from  the  weaker  ones  and 
given  special  attention,  as  they  are  the 
ones  from  which  the  pullets  are  to  be 
selected.  The  others,  together  with  sur- 
l)lus  cockerels,  which  should  be  separated 
from  the  strong  chicks  as  soon  as  sex 
can  be  distinguished,  should  be  forced 
for  rapid  flesh  growth  and  turned  off 
for  broilers  as  soon  as  they  reach  broiler 
size.  The  earlier  this  age  can  be  reached 
the  better. 

OROWINO    THK  PTU.l.ETS. 

The  pullets  should  be  brought  to  ma- 


turity as  soon  as  consistent  with  the 
normal  development  and  body  growth. 
Great  care  must  be  taken  that  this 
growth  be  uniform  and  that  the  pullets 
be  given  no  backsets,  as  this  will  often 
cause  the  birds  to  develop  too  late  for 
winter  laying.  The  best  development  is 
gained  on  free  range  with  an  abundance 
of  green  food.  Dry  mash  should  be  with- 
in their  reach  at  all  stages  of  their 
growth.  Maturity  should  be  reached  in 
from  six  to  eight  months,  the  Leghorns 
being  the  quickest  in  this  resiiect. 

All  birds  that  are  to  be  depended  upon 
for  winter  egg-production  should  be 
brought  to  the  laying  age  by  the  middle 
of  October  at  the  latest,  and  they  should 
be  put  into  their  winter  or  laying  quar- 
ters by  September  1,  so  that  they  may 
get  accustomed  to  them,  and  that  their 
development  may  be  more  closely  watched 
just  previous  to  laying.  It  is  not  advisa- 
ble to  mature  birds  too  early  in  sum- 
mer, as  they  will  often  molt  the  same 
season  and  be  useless  for  winter  egg- 
production. 


POULTRY. 


S.  C.  B.  MINORCA  EGGS  for  hatcliing  at 
$6  per  100;  can  fill  large  orders;  12  yards 
large  beautiful  hens,  excellent  layers;  a 
few  young  roosters  left  at  $3  each. 
Black  Beauty  Poultry  Yards.  Dixon,  Cal. 

FOR  GOOD,  HEALTHY  CHICKS  in  large 
or  small  lots,  try  Penn  Grove  Hatchery. 
All  chicks  guaranteed.  Incubators, 
brooders  and  supplies.  E.  W.  Spring, 
Prop.,  Penn  Grove. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS,  149D,  Cali- 
fornia St.,  San  Francisco. — Est.  40  years. 
Standard  bred  poultry.  White  Orpingtons, 
R.  I.  Reds,  Brd.  Rocks,  White  Leghorns. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTES,  221  egg  strain; 
owner  1st  prize  cockerel  Oakland  and 
Petaluma.  1909;  eggs  $2  per  15.  H.  B. 
Wintringham.  Middleown,  Lake  Co..  Cal. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS  —  Eggs  for 
hatching,  $1  per  setting;  $2  for  30;  for 
50  or  more,  5c  each.  F.  L.  HUNT, 
Lincoln  Ave.,  Napa,  Cal. 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS — Barred  Rocks;  also 
eggs  tor  hatching;  good  laying  strain. 
Fairmount  Hatchery,  Box  29B.  R.  F.  D., 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 


CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  fowl  and  eggs.  Address  Wm.  A. 
French,  515  W.  PaTk  St.,  Stockton.  Cal. 


WAYSIDE  YARDS — A  few  settings  from 
special  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  matings,  at 
$5  for  30.     Carl  Gregory,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Petaluma, 
Cal. — You  will  be  pleased  with  our  new 
Free  CATALOGUE.    Send  for  it. 


FREE     BOOK  —  "Poultry     Feeding  for 
Profit,"   on   application   to   Coulson  Co 
Petaluma,  Cal.,  Box  P. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS— Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B 
Morris,  Lodi,  Cal. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  -  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart 
Clements,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage 
early  maturity. 

TWIN  OAKS  FARM— W.  H.  Bissell.  Pro- 
prietor, Livermore,  Cal. — Buff,  White 
Orpington. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  BABY  DUCKS.     T.  M. 
Alexander,  460  33d  Ave..  San  Francisco. 


HATCHING  EGGS— White  Leghorns.  Cir- 
cular 164.    A.  H.  Gregory.  Fruitvale.  Cal. 


NORWICH  EXERCISER  AND  FEEDER 

Tlie  IT.  Government  I'^xpcri men ( 
Stations  report  r>0'/,  saving  of 
labor.  25%  saving  of  grain  and 
increased  egg  yield  of  18%. 

NOW.HKAI)  THIS: 

Use  for  30  days.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  that  time,  if  you  do  not 
see  a  '  iiiarkofi  iiii|»r<»\'eiiioiit  in 
your  llock,  if  vdur  ckk  prodiic- 
fi«ii  in  ii«>f  iiiorciiNed,  anfl  if  you 
are  not  iiliMuliilc-ly  MiiflMflfd  witli 
'  the  niacliinc  in  every  respect.  «r 
Bud  ono  ob.ief(ional>l<-  t'ontiirf,  return  it  at 
our  expense  and  we  will  at  on<'<?  refimd 
ybur  money.  Write  for  descriptive  circular. 

OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS.  AGENTS 

)  t!>l>   Ciililoriiiii    St..   Snii  I'miiciMeo. 


CONCERNING 
POULTRY  FEEDS 

We  can  sell  you  potiltry  feeds  in  plain 
sacks  as  cheap  as  anyone,  but  if  sell 
you  feeds  with  our  name  branded  on  tln' 
sacks,  we  sell  vovi  the  best.  The  BUST  is 
the  fHEAI'KST.  ChU-k  Feed,  I'.lood  Meal, 
Meat  Meal,  Meat  .Scrap,  Egg  Food.  Grit, 
Shell,  Wire  Netting,  Utensils  of  all  kinds; 
everything  required  by  the  poultry  raiser 
on  large  (U-  small  scale.  Circular  and 
SMmi)les  fre(\ 

GEO.  H.  CROLEY  CO. 

629  Brannan  St.,  San  Francisco 


F.  BALDWIN'S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  from  Seattle  down; 
33  out  of  a  possible  35  prizes 
in  3  shows  this  season.  Bred 
as  layers  llrst.  Stock,  any 
age,  for  s.ile  at  reasonable 
prices.  Kegs  $(i  and  $10  per 
100.  Settings  S2  up.  Send 
for  new  tree  tolder  and  prices. 

Isl  Pullet,  k.  Y.  P.  Ex.      49  Washington  Ave  ,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


SHIPPERS  AND  POULTRY  MEN 

<*all  or  write  fo  <jlreen  for  pri<*<'«  nii<I 
information  on  Feed  Hoppers,  Chick 
Trays,   and    Shipping;  Crates. 

D,   J.  GREKN, 
109   Third   St.,   Fetalumn,  Cal. 
Please  mention  this  paper. 


2335 -ACRE  RANCH 

FOR  SALE 


We  have  a  Stock  Ranch  of 
2335  Acres,  three  running 
streams,  two  barns,  two  houses, 
well  fenced,  rolling  hills,  good 
soil,  about  1500  acres  tillable, 
and  has  produced  as  high  as 
eighteen  sacks  of  wheat  per 
acre.  Four  miles  southwest  of 
Dunnigan,  Yolo  County. 

PRICE,  $1$  PER  ACRE 

EASY  TERMS. 

Write  for  full  particulars  to 

WYATT  &  WILSON 

WINTERS 
Yolo  County,  -  Cal. 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


8end  for  KalBln  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO.  CALIFORNIA. 


WARDS  ORIOINALFIRELESS  BROODERS 

PRODUCES  5TR0N0ER.I1fAmi[l!  CHICKS  IlUN  ANY  KfATED  BROODK 

  FULLY  GUARANTEED   

NO  LAMPS.  NO  Ori-„BILL.  NO  DANCER  Of  FIRE 

^  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET  AND  DELIVERED  PRICES 

Vr&M/^t^^.GEN.SALEsAoTs  Box  B.  Petaluma  Cal. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


May  ti.  Kin 


The  Home  Circle. 


The  Boy  for  Me. 

His  tap  is  old.  but  his  hair  is  gold, 
And  his  face  is  as  clear  as  the  sky; 

And  whoever  he  meets,  on  lanes  or  streets. 
He  looks  them  straight  in  the  eye 

With  a  fearless  pride  that  has  naiigh; 
to  hide, 

Though  he  bows  like  a  little  knight. 
Quite  debonaire,  to  a  lady  fair. 

With  a  smile  that  is  swift  as  light. 

Does  his  mother  call?   Not  a  kite  or  ball. 
Or  the  prettiest  game  can  stay 

His  eager  feet  as  he  hastens  to  greet 
Whatever  she  means  to  say. 

And   the  teachers  depend  on  the  little 
friend 

At  school  in  his  place  at  nine. 
With  his  lessons  learned  and  his  good 
marks  earned. 
All  ready  to  toe  the  line. 

I  wonder  if  you  have  seen  him,  too, 
This  boy.  who  is  not  too  big 

For  a  morning  kiss  fiom  mother  and  sis. 
Who  isn't  a  bit  of  a  prig. 

But  gentle  and  strong,  and  the  whole  day 
long. 

As  happy  as  happy  can  l)e, 
A  gentleman,  dears,  in  the  coming  years, 
And  at  present  the  boy  for  me. 

— Household  .Journal. 


His  Master. 


They  say  the  name  of  the  station  is 
changed,  and  the  dog  is  dead,  but  I  re- 
member, and  I  think  I  shall  remember 
always. 

In  a  sharp  V  of  a  valley  between  two 
tall,  unheeding  mountains,  stood  a  little 
brown  station,  all  alone.  It  looked  like 
a  knot  in  the  end  of  the  brown  rag  of 
road  that  hung  over  the  low  ridge  be- 
yond it.  "Hope"  was  the  name  in  the 
middle  of  the  weathered  signboard,  with 
"Winnipeg  —  miles"  at  the  nearer  end, 
and  "Vancouver  —  miles"  at  the  farther. 

There  was  small  token  of  life  about 
the  building  so  far  as  even  we  in  the 
observation  car  could  see,  so  when  the 
conductor  came  back  from  the  office  with 
his  orders  we  wondered  why  the  train 
did  not  go  on.  But  pietty  soon  a  tall  old 
man  with  a  red  flag  under  his  arm  came 
up  from  the  track  ahead  to  the  station 
l)latform.  Some  of  us  had  alighted,  and 
to  us  he  volunteered,  wliile  he  rolled  hi;; 
flag  closer: 

"Rock  on  the  track." 

"Is  it  very  large?"  asked  some  one. 

"Nope:  they'll  get  it  off  pretty  soon: 
like   nough  in  'bout  ten  minutes." 

That  accent  was  unmistakably  from 
the  "States,"  and  I  came  nearer  where 
I  could  hear  all  he  said.  He  sat  down 
on  a  pile  of  bo.\es  and  in  reply  to  some 
remark  said  meditatively: 

"Nope,  trains  don't  hev  much  casion 
to  stop  here  long  nowadays.  Used  to 
be  a  purty  decent  mine  up  yonner,"  jerk- 
ing his  head  toward  the  little  road;  "then 
they  war  some  doin's  here." 

"Mine  aoandoned?" 

"Eaup."  he  was  going  on,  when  an- 
other idea  struck  him;  he  looked  around 
uneasily. 

"They  hain't  none  o'  you  seen  Roily, 
hev  you?" 

"Who's  Roily?" 

"W'y,  Roily,  he's  the  dorg:"  his  eyes 
grew  anxious;  "he's  a  great  institution 
'round  these  parts.  Roily  is." 

He  rose  and  went  quickly  to  the  door 
of  the  station,  opened  it,  and  put  his 
head  inside.  We  heard  the  click  of  the 
telegraph  instrument. 

"Say.  Bennie,  Where's  Roll?"  he  called. 
His  voice  was  different  from  that  in 
which  he  spoke  to  the  men  outside.  The 
answer  was  inaudible. 

"Humph!  Curious,  ain't  it?  When  did 
he  go?"    Again  the  inaudible  reply. 

"Well,  he  must  'a'  heard  the  whistle." 

He  came  back  to  the  travelers,  but  with 
his  eyes  on  the  brown  road  over  the 
ridge. 

"Didn't  it  pan  out?"  asked  one. 


"Huh?  Oh,  the  mine!  I  dunno;  I 
guess  'twould  ef — "  but  the  old  idea  was 
too  strong — his  eyes  sought  the  slope 
again.  "Now  where  in  time  Is  that  dorg? 
He  hain't  use'  to  missin'  trains." 

"VV'hat  was  the  matter  at  the  mine?" 

"Oh.  there  was  ghosts  came  there,  'n' 
that  scart  everybody,  'n'  now  they  won't 
no  one  go  nigh  but  Roily,  and  he'd  come 
anyhow." 

"Well,  what  is  it  about  Roily,  my 
friend;  is  he  your  dog?"  asked  a  big, 
quiet  man  standing  near  with  his  wife. 

"Nope.  That  is,  he  is  and  he  ain't — 
one  way  he's  mine  and  two  he  ain't — 
one  way  he's  mine  'cause  I  feed  'im  and 
hanker  after  'im  ef  he  ain't  'round.  One 
way  he  ain't  mine,  he's  Bennie's,  'cause 
everything  I've  got  that  Bennie  hankers 
after  is  hisn,  an'  he  thinks  a  heap  o' 
Roily.    Bennie's  the  telegraph  here. 

"  'Nother  way  he  ain't  mine  nor  Ben- 
nie's neither.  He  hisself  thinks  he  be- 
longs to  a  man  't  hain't  been  'round  here 
quite  a  spell — the  last  contractor  at  the 
"Hope."  He  left  in  a  leetle  hurry  one 
night,  bein'  found  with  some  mine  pay- 
money  mixed  into  his  own  inside  pocket 
by  mistake,  'n'  he  forgot  the  dorg." 

One  traveler,  acquainted  with  Western 
eui)hemisms,  asked: 

"Did  they  hang  or  shoot  him?" 

The  old  fellow  grinned. 

"Shot  "im;  sent  the  remnants  East  in 
a  box.  We  hain't  lookin'  for  'im  back, 
but  Roily  is.  Yes,  sir,  he's  on  hand 
every  train,  an'  between  times  he  goes 
up  to  the  mine  to  see  ef  his  man  has 
slipped  by  unbeknownst  an'  gone  up 
there." 

.Just  then  the  conductor,  passing,  said: 

"Nearly  ready;  all  aboard." 

We  started  reluctantly  for  the  car,  all 
of  us  with  our  eyes  on  the  brown  road 
now.    The  old  man  walked  with  us. 

"Can't  think  what  on  'arth  keeps  'im. 
He'll  cry  all  day  ef  he  misses  this  train." 

We  were  all  on  board  now.  The  con- 
ductor stood,  watch  in  hand,  his  eyes  too 
on  the  road. 

"There  he  is!"  some  one  shouted. 

"He  knowed  he  was  late  an'  took  the 
short  cut,"  exclaimed  the  old  man. 

Our  eyes  left  the  road,  and  at  the  other 
end  of  the  platform  met  a  small,  smooth- 
coated,  black-and-white  mongrel,  all 
dusty  and  jjanting,  crouched  with  quiv- 
ering flanks  by  the  steps  of  the  last  car, 
a  Pullman. 

The  dog's  eyes  were  on  the  porter. 
The  porter  looked  to  the  conductor  for  a 
sign;  the  conductor  looked  at  his  watch 
and  his  orders  and  nodded.  Then  the 
porter  lifted  the  eager  little  brute  into 
the  car  vestibule. 

We  in  the  observation  car  all  waited 
with  eyes  on  the  door  of  the  nearest 
Pullman;  all  but  the  quiet  man  who  had 
retired  into  the  front  corner  of  the  car 
behind  his  newspaper. 

"Blest  if  I  want  to  see  the  beast  dis- 
appointed," he  said  to  his  wife. 

"Does  he  go  through  the  whole  train?" 
1  asked  the  old  man. 

"Yes,  miss,  all  but  the  col'nist  car  and 
the  em'grant;  he  knows  that  hain't  the 
kind." 

.Just  then  the  Pullman  door  opened  and 
the  porter  came  through,  followed  by  the 
dog,  stepping  high  and  nervously.  There 
were  a  great  many  in  the  car  and  the 
dog  was  bewildered.  The  porter  picked 
him  up  and  put  him  on  one  of  the  seats, 
a  double  row  of  which  ran  back  to  back 
down  the  center  of  the  car.  The  dog 
I)ut  his  paws  on  the  back  of  the  seat  and 
looked  all  around,  ears  up,  nostrils  mov- 
ing, flanks  quivering,  tail  straight  out 
and  slowly  waving. 

Suddenly  he  gave  a  sharp  yelp  and 
bounded  over  the  center  seats  down  the 
aisle  like  a  tornado  and  stopped  with 
both  paws  on  the  quiet  man's  knees,  yelp- 
ing, dancing,  tearing  the  newspaper 
down  upon  himself. 

The  man  took  the  paper  away  and  the 


THE  HAMLIN  SCHOOL 

■iXWt  Pnolflo  Ave.     S117-23  Ilronil« ny  St. 
A   BnnrdInK  nnd   Hay   Sriiool   for  (ilrln, 
riiinprlNlnK 

.•\  Krent-h  .^cliool  for  I.,ittlc  Children. 
Primar.v.  Interni'-diati'.  High  Scliool  and 
Po.st-Graduate  Departments.  Hou-seliold 
Ktonomif  s.  Drawing.  Painting  and  Elo- 
cution. Accredited  by  tlie  L'ni  ver.sity 
of  California.  by  Iceland  Stanford 
.Junior  I'niversity  and  by  Eastern  Col- 
It'ge.s.  Courses  in  .Singing.  Instru- 
mental Music.  Piano.  Violin.  Organ. 
Harp,  Flute.  Cello,  etc.;  Theory  and 
Composition.  Harmony.  Sight  Reading. 
Musical  Dictation,  Choral  and  Orches- 
tral Practice.  et<'..  are  offered  b.v  the 
newly  formed  Music  Department.  For 
particulars  in  regard  to  the  scIior>l. 
please  send  for  prospectus.  .\ddress 
Miss  SARAH  D.  HAMLIN.  A.M..  2230 
Pacific  .\vc..  .San  Francisco. 


Peaver  -I^^ 

POARD 

take*  the  place  of  lath, 
platter  and  wall-paper 
in  every  tjpe  of  building 

Write  us  NOW  for  Free  Booklet  on 

^'Remodeled  Rooms'' 


THE  LILLEY  &  THURSTON  CO., 

82  2id  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 

dog  leaped  toward  his  face  with  a  squeal. 
But  the  squeal  broke  half  way,  and  the 
dog  fell  back  on  all  fours,  still  as  a 
stone.  The  quiet  man  looked  at  him 
kindly  and  put  out  a  hand  to  pat  him. 
The  dog  came  closer,  his  eyes  always 
on  the  man's  face,  and  softly  put  his 
paws  on  the  knees  again.  The  man  said: 
"Well,  Roily!" 

The  dog's  head  went  on  one  side  a 
moment,  the  name  was  all  right,  but  the 
voice — the  voice —  , 

He  got  down  and  backed  off,  his  tail 
between  his  legs,  his  ears  wavering;  he 
gave  one  low,  questioning  whine,  then 
slowly  answered  the  porter's  call. 

At  the  top  of  the  car-steps  he  paused 
and  came  back.  With  head  on  one  side 
and  paw  raised  he  looked  again,  and 
then  with  a  sharp  sort  of  bark  turned 
back  and  went  down. 

A  moment  afterward  the  conductor's 
watch  snapped;  he  waved  his  hand  and 
the  train  drew  out,  up  the  broad  canyon 
of  the  Chanting  Bow.  But  our  eyes  were 
all  turned  back  to  the  platform,  where 
the  dog  stood,  imised,  head  on  a  side, 
and  foot  lifted,  looking  after  us. 

The  quiet  man  didn't  draw  back  till 
we  had  rounded  a  curve;  then  he  found 
a  cinder  in  his  eye. 

"Nice  scenery,"  he  sajd. — New  York 
Post. 


The  Kitchen. 


Let  the  kitchen  be  as  light  as  iiossible. 
and  to  that  end  choose  the  wall  color 
carefully.  Cream  or  a  rich  warm  yellow 
is  a  good  color.  The  woodwork  must  be 
plain  and  smooth.  The  finish  should  be 
oil,  so  that  it  can  be  wiped  with  a  damj) 
cloth.  If  the  walls  can  be  finished  in  oil, 
so  much  the  better.  A  smooth,  hard 
plastered  surface  is  better  than  any  sort 
of  wall  covering,  and  if  the  corners  can 
be  rounded  and  casings  of  doors  and  win- 
dows done  away  with,  the  conditions 
would  be  ideal.  Whatever  the  floor  ma- 
terial, it  must  be  easily  cleaned  and  safe. 
Bare  floors  are  trying  when  one  stands 
long  and  are  also  hard  to  keep  clean. 
Washable  rugs  should  be  jirovided  and 
must  be  heavy  enough  to  keep  their  place 
without  slipping. 


Self-Confidence. 


"Do  you  believe  in  all  the  views  you 
advocate?" 

"Yes,"  replied  Senator  Sorghum,  after 
some  hesitation.  "I  do.  But  I  doubt 
whether  a  less  skillful  reasoner  than  my- 
self would  be  able  to  convince  me  of  the 
correctness  of  some  of  them." — Washing- 
ton Star. 


HERE'S  fi  BEAUTY 

A  blue  serge  suit  any  man 
win  be  proud  to  wear. 

Note  the  accurate  cut  and 
lit  of  shoulder,  waist  and 
collar.   We  call  it 

"THE  STRAND" 

It  looks  like  a  $25  suit  and 
has  all  the  wearing  qualitit  s, 
as  well  as  the  looks,  but  our 
price  is 


$15 


We  have  the  same  suit  in 
nice  tweeds,  grays  and 
browns. 

Don't  Forget  to  Oet  Your  Next 
Suit  at 


Market  and  Stockton 
San  Francisco 


INSTRUCTIONS 

Vol  mail  orders,  just  drop  a  post- 
card to  our  Mail  Order  Depart- 
ment; and  ask  for  measurement 
chart  (free).  We  also  supply  sam- 
ples of  the  cloths  free  on  request — 
state  if  you  prefer  blue,  gray  or 
brown  fancy  designs  or  stripes. 
We  guarantee  every  suit 
and  immediately  refund 
your  money  if  you  are  not 
perfectly  satisfied.  We  pay 
express  charges. 
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OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS'  DEPARTMENT. 


Conducted  by  M.  Rkssell  Jamks. 


Poultry  Course  for  Young  Folks. 


GK.NKitAi.  Classification  of  Chickf.ns. — 
The  eleven  classes  of  chickens  are  di- 
vided according  to  their  characteristics 
into  four  general  classes: 

1.  All-ijurpose  breeds.  This  means  fowls 
which  are  medium  large,  good  layers, 
and  market  poultiy,  and  also  birds  which 
will  hatch  and  rear  their  young  The 
Ijreeds  of  the  American  class  and  the 
Orijingtons  of  the  English  class  come  un- 
der this  head.  The  Houdans  of  the 
French  class  are  sometimes  named  as 
all-purpose  fowls,  but  as  they  are  layers 
of  white-shelled  eggs  and  no-setters  they 
more  properly  belong  with  the  egg  breed. 

2.  The  meat  or  table  breeds.  These 
comprise  all  the  breeds  of  the  Asiatic 
class,  togethei'  with  the  Dorkings  and 
Indian  Games. 

3.  The  egg  breeds.  The  Mediterranean 
class,  the  Dutch  class,  the  Houdans,  and 
the  Redcaps. 

4.  The  ornamental  breeds.  These  com- 
prise the  Polish  class,  two  breeds  of  the 
French  class,  all  the  Games  and  Game 
Bantams  (except  the  Indians),  the  Orna- 
mental Bantam  class,  and  the  Miscellane- 
ous class. 

(•|..\SS   I.  A.MKHICA.N. 

The  Plymouth  Rock  has  long  stood  at 
the  head  of  tne  American  class,  and  of 
all  other  classes  (in  this  country)  of 
general-purpose  fowls.  It  is  entirely  an 
Ameiican  breed,  and  dear  to  the  hearts 
of  Americans,  especially  to  those  who  are 
dwellers  on  the  rock-bound  Atlantic 
coast  from  which  the  breed  takes  its 
name. 

The  first  fowls  to  be  honored  by  this 
name  was  a  high-bred  cross  originated 
by  a  Dr.  Bennett  in  Boston  some  sixty 
years  ago.  These  were  birds  of  many  col- 
ors which  finally  became  extinct  without 
reaching  the  grade  of  an  established 
breed.  In  the  fall  of  1868  a  trio  of  fowls 
was  exhibited  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  by  a 
Mr.  Upham,  "in  color  bluish-gray,  barred 
in  lines  of  darker  blue."  These  were 
christened  Plymouth  Rocks,  and  the  first 
of  the  name  in  which  the  breed  character- 
islics  became  established  in  regard  to 
shai)e,  size,  and  color  markings. 

All  of  our  young  folks  are  familiar 
with  the  Barred  Rock,  with  its  grayish- 
white  color,  each  feather  crossed  with 
blue-black  lines.  But  all  do  not  know 
that  this  barring  must  extend  the  en- 
tire-length of  the  feather,  and  show  even 
on  the  down  or  undercolor;  in  other 
words,  the  fowl  n^ust  be  "barred  to  the 
skin"  in  order  to  .get  a  place  in  the 
show-room.  Tliis  color  marking  req".ires 
much  skill  in  the  fancier,  and  two  mat- 
Ings  are  used  in  breeding  show  birds. 
The  Barred  male  shows  a  lighter  color 
than  the  female  in  ordinary  matings, 
while  the  Standard  requires  the  color  to 
be  the  same  shade  in  both  male  and 
female.  Hence,  fanciers  resort  to  the 
following  matings: 

CocK-EKKi,  Mati.\(is.— To  breed  males  of 
the  standard  color,  a  male  of  standard 
color  is  mated  with  a  hen  of  a  darker 
color  than  standard.  This  mating  will 
produce  cockerels  of  the  correct  or  stand- 
ard color,  but  the  inillets  will  be  too  dark. 
These  may  be  used  for  furure  cockerel 
matings. 

Pii.i.KT  MATiN(is.— For  these  a  male 
lighter  than  standard  color  is  mated  with 
a  female  of  standard  color.  From  this 
mating  the  pullets  will  be  of  the  color 
and  the  cockerels  lighter  than  standard 
color. 

The  standard  weight  for  Rocks  is  9V1. 
pounds  for  the  cock  and  T'i  pounds  for 
the  hen.  The  body  is  long  and  broad, 
with  full  rounded  breast,  broad  head  with 


stout  beak  and  large  reddish  brown  eyes 
and  upright  single  comb.  The  ear  lobes 
as  well  as  the  comb  and  wattles  are  a 
bright  red,  which  make  a  red-faced  bird. 
The  shanks  and  feet  and  beak  are  a 
bright  yellow. 

The  Rocks  are  hardy  and  good  layers 
of  large  brown  eggs.  They  are  extra 
winter  layers.  They  are  also  good  setters 
and  mothers.  As  a  market  fowl  they 
rate  A-1.  Their  full  rouna  breast,  fine 
proportions,  and  medium  size,  togetner 
with  their  rich  yellow  skin  of  fine  text- 
ure meet  the  requirements  of  our  mar- 
kets. They  do  not  make  as  early  broil- 
ers as  Wyandottes  or  White  or  Buff  Leg- 
horns, but  as  frys  or  soft  roasters  they 
are  unexcelled. 

The  standard  requirements  of  this 
breed  apply  to  the  other  varieties  of  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  excepting  in  regard  to  color, 
which  must  be  pure  white  throughout 
in  the  White  Rocks,  and  an  even  shade 
of  golden  buff  in  the  Buff  Rocks. 


Prizes  for  Our  Young  Folks. 


The  Pacific  Ri  rai,  Prk.ss  offers  two 
prizes  to  its  young  folks.  One  for  those 
over  12  years  old,  and  the  other  for  those 
under  that  age.  This  will  give  the  little 
folks  an  equal  chance  with  their  big 
brothers  and  sisters. 

These  prizes  will  be  books  treating  of 
animals,  birds,  and  flowers,  and  will  be 
beautifully  illustrated — something  well 
worth  getting  busy  for.  These  awards 
will  not  be  made  until  the  end  of  the 
year.  We  have  made  the  time  thus  long 
to  give  our  young  folks  a  better  chance 
to  show  what  they  can  do  in  the  way  of 
writing  helpful,  interesting  letters — "to 
give  them  a  run  for  their  money." 

Now,  we  shall  expect  our  young  folks 
to  wi'ite  something  helpful.  If  you  will 
just  take  notice,  your  bright,  watchful 
eyes  can  see  things  that  may  be  helpful 
even  to  grown-ujis.  Tell  us  when  cer- 
tain things  on  the  farm  have  brought 
extra  good  results,  and  why.  It  may  help 
some  other  farmer  to  get  better  results. 
If  you  have  found  a  better  way  of  doing 
vour  lessons  and  chores,  tell  about  it. 
It  may  heli)  and  encourage  some  other 
boy  or  girl.  If  you  have  been  on  an 
outing  trip  and  heard  and  seen  things 
new  and  interesting  to  you,  tell  all  about 
them  and  others  will  enjoy  the  pleasure 
with  you. 

Vacation  time  and  "the  good  old  sum- 
mertime" are  almost  here,  and  you  will 
soon  have  more  leisure  to  note  what  is 
going  on  in  the  pleasant  countryside. 
Everybody,  young  and  old,  likes  nature 
studies  these  days,  and  you  can  form 
nature-study  clubs  and  watch  the  crea- 
tures of  the  wildwood  in  your  walks  and 
outings,  and  study  their  habits.  Keei)  a 
lookout  for  new  and  interesting  things 
around  you,  and  write  of  them  for  your 
department  in  the  Ritrai.  Press.  Regard- 
less of  the  jjrizes  we  want  you  to  take 
pride  in  this  department,  because  it  is 
yours.  The  manager  of  the  Rur.vi.  Press 
has  allowed  you  this  space  in  the  paper 
on  condition  that  you  show  an  interest 
in  it.  Get  busy  and  make  it  the  liveliest 
and  best-ever  young  folks'  department. 
Work  for  the  success  of  your  department 
as  well  as  for  the  handsome  prizes  to 
be  given  at  the  end  of  the  year. 


Our  Young  Folks  Like  Stories 
and  Poems. 


Ferndale,  Cal.,  April  IN,  llHl. 

Dear  P.\cific  Ri  rm.  Prkss:  As  1  am 
very  fond  of  your  stories  in  the  Young 
Folks'  Department,  I  thought  I  would 
tell  you  how  I  enjoyed  "A  Comanche 
Princess"  and  "Getting  Acquaintecl  with 
the  Country." 

I  live  in  the  country  about  two  miles 
from  Ferndale.  We  have  a  large  white 
house  with  a  pretty  orchard  near  It.  I 
go  to  school  and  am  in  the  seventh  grade. 


Couple  Rest  With  Pleasure 

by  including  the 

NEW  ORLEANS  -  NEW  YORK 
STEAMSHIP  LINE 

Between  New  Orleans  and  New  York  in  the  routing  of  your  ticket 
East.  Costs  less  than  an  all  rail  route  and  affords  an  interesting 
and  delightful  diversion  on  your  trip. 

RATES. 

First  class  rail  to  New  Orleans  and  First  Cabin  steamer  to 

New  York  $  77.75 

Round  Trip    145.50 

One  way  rail,  one  way  steamer  between  New  Orleans  and 

New  York   70.00 

Second  class  rail  and  second  cabin,  New  Orleans  to  New  York  65.75 

Rates  include  meals  and  berth  while  on  steamer. 
Write  or  ask  any  agent  for  details. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

TICKET  OFFICES 

FLOOD  BUILDING.  32  POWELL,  STREET.  PALACE  HOTEL. 

MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT. 
THIRD  AND  TOWNSEND  STREETS  DEPOT. 

BROADWAY  AND  13th  STREETS,  OAKLAND 


GOING  EAST? 

Be  sure  your  ticket  reads  via 

WESTERN  PACIFIC 

THE  NEW  ROUTE  FROM  THE  GOLDEN  WEST 
ALONG  THE 
GOLDEN  FEATHER  RIVER  CANYON 

The  New  Route  combines  all  the  luxuries,  conifort.s, 
conveniences,  and  safety  of  the  best  modern  rail- 
roads— perfect  roadbed,  latest  steel  dining,  buffet, 
and  observation  cars,  standard  sleepers,  unexcelled 
dining-car  service,  etc.,  with  many  exclusive  fea- 
tures, such  as  easy  grades  of  not  over  1  per  cent, 
gentle  curves,  low  elevation  (2,000  feet  lower  than 
any  other  line),  miles  of  natural  scenery,  in  the 
heart  of  the  Sierras. 

For  reservations  and  information,  call  on  or  write 
your  Local  Agent,  or, 

E.  L.  LOMAX  G.  F.  HERR 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager  Asst.  Gen  '1  Passenger  Agent 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


Alameda  Rug  Works  S  Carpet  Cleaning  Co. 

Rugs  Made  From  Old  Carpels  a  Specialty 

First  class  rag  carpets  and  rag  rugs  woven. 

We  pay  freight  one  way  on  all  orders. 

The  largest  and  best  e<iulpped  factory  In  the  State. 

J.  A.  OSTERDOCK,  Prop.,  Z006  Everett  St.,  Alameda,  Cal. 


I  expect  to  be  in  the  eighth  grade  in 
. I  line.  The  name  of  our  school  is  (Jrimt. 
'Inhere  are  about  forty-eight  pupils. 

I  am  always  watching  for  the  paper 
lor  its  poetry,  because  I  am  looking  for 
nice  pieces  as  I  am  often  called  upon  to 
recite.  1  will  write  again  if  it  is  con 
venient.    Yours  truly, 

An.NABKI.LE    Bl.ANtllK  Cr.AUHK.N. 


Take  Notice,  Boys. 

Ear!  Hopping,  of  Rogers,  Ark.,  after 
having  the  land  plowed,  cultivated  it  with 


a  plow  manufactured  with  his  own  hands 
and  pulled  by  a  goat  trained  by  him  to 
worlf,  and  actually  made  a  .")01)msIic!  crop 
on  his  one  acre. 


Intensive  Farming. 

They  used  to  have  a  farming  rule 
Of  forty  acres  and  a  mule. 

Results  were  won  by  later  men 
With  forty  square  feet  and  a  hen. 

And  nowadays  success  we  see 
With  forty  inches  and  a  bee. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  May  3,  1911. 
(  Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
:rsent  prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

There  is  little  feature  to  the  market  at 
present,  prices  remaining  about  the  same, 
e-tccpt  on  White  Aiistralian,  which  is  a 
little  higher.  Snp))lies  here  are  smaller 
than  last  month,  and  there  is  still  con- 
siderable buying  for  local  interests  in  the 
north.    The  northern  markets  are  firm. 

California   Club   fl.50  @1.52il> 

Sonora    1.60  @1.65 

White  Australian    1.60  @1.65 

Northern  Club    1.50  @1.55 

Northern    Bluestem    1.57 'A  @  1.65 

Russian  Red    1.50  @1.55 

BARLEY. 

Choice  feed  is  a  little  higher,  while 
shipping  grades  are  not  moving  to  any 
extent,  being  about  cleaned  up.  There  is 
a  little  more  feed  here  than  last  month, 
but  country  markets  are  pretty  well 
cleaned  out  and  trading  here  is  very  dull 
in  all  descriptions,  though  values  are 
firmly  maintained. 

Brewing  and   Shipping. .  .$1.52'-;@1. 55 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.47-',j@1.52  V:- 

Cornniou  Feed    1.40  @1.45 

OATS. 

There  is  some  demand,  but  the  market 
remains  rather  quiet.  Offerings  are  mod 
erate.  Prices  are  steadily  held  on  red 
oats,  and  the  best  black  oats  are  held  for 
full  figures,  though  this  discrii)tion  is 
weak  and  some  stock  is  offered  at  a  re- 
duction. 

Red  Feed   $1. 37 1-..®  1.45 

Gray    Nominal 

White    Nominal 

Black  Feed    1.30  @1.45 

CORN. 

California  stock  is  not  moving  to  any 
extent  here,  though  there  is  some  demand 
at  outside  points.  Eastern  corn  is  very 
firm,  prices  having  advanced  still  further. 
There  is  little  here,  but  the  demand  also 
is  limited.  Brown  Egyptian  is  cleaned 
'ip,  but  some  white  is  offered  at  quota- 
■.ions. 

Gal.  Small  Yellow    $1.75 

Eastern  Yellow    1.50  @1.55 

Eastern  White    1.50  @1.55 

White  Egyptian    1.65  @1.70 

RYE. 

The  quotations  formerly  given  would 
be  misleading.  There  is  some  offered  at 
the  old  figure,  l)ut  it  is  not  of  desirable 
quality,  and  no  good  stock  could  be  ob 
tained  except  at  a  sharp  advance.  This 
grain,  however,  is  neglected. 

Rye,  per  ctl   Nominal 

BEANS. 

All  prices  stand  precisely  iis  before. 
Local  dealers  report  a  rather  quiet  mar- 
ket, though  supplies  are  none  too  heavy, 
and  are  gradually  decreasing.  A  close 
clean  up  is  exi)ected  on  the  colored  va- 
rieties, as  well  as  on  limas,  though  some 
stock  may  be  held  over  in  other  lines. 
Considerable  business  is  being  done  in 
.Maiichiiiian  beans,  of  the  cranberry,  red 
and  speckled  kidney  varieties,  which  are 
selling  at  about  $2.50  to  $4.  There  is 
little  new  in  the  lima  bean  situation. 
Planting  will  soon  be  comiileted  and  a 
heavy  croi)  is  expected,  as  w^eather  condi 
tions  have  been  very  favorable.  High 
prices  are  pretty  certain  to  rule,  however, 
speculators  having  paid  up  to  $4.90  on 
the  field  for  early  beans.  Officers  of  the 
association,  however,  look  for  a  decline 
after  the  first  demands  have  been  satis- 
fled.  While  su|)plies  are  small,  the  asso- 
ciation expects  to  have  something  to  offer 
until  the  season  is  about  over. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $4.65  @4.75 

Blackeyes    6.50  @.6.75 

Cranberry  Beans    4.00  @4.25 

C.arvanzos    2.S5  @3.25 

Horse  Beans    2.50  @2.75 

Small  Whites    3.40  @3.55 

Large  Whites    3.40  @3.55 

Limas    6.35    (5  6.45 

Pea    4.25 

Pink    5.35    (&  5..50 

Red  Kidneys    6.25  @6.50 

SEEDS. 

Alfalfa  is  now  entirely  nominal,  as  sup- 
plies are  pretty  well  cleaned  out,  and 
there  is  no  demand  of  any  consequence. 
Rroonicorn  seed  is  held  ai  top  quotation. 
Millet,  which  is  in  demand  for  chicken 
feed,  is  scarce  and  has  taken  a  sharp  ad- 
vance, but  otherwise  there  is  no  feature 
to  the  market. 


Alfalfa    Nominal 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton....  25.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   5^c 

Canary    SV^®  4  c 

Hemp    3M!@  4  c 

Millet    3Vj@  4  c 

Timothy    8    @  9  c 

Yellow  MusUrd    5%e 

Dried  Peas,  per  ctl   3.75®  4.00 

FLOUR. 

No  further  change  is  noted,  either  in 
prices  or  conditions.  The  local  market 
is  fairly  strong,  with  a  good  demand  in 
the  regular  trade  and  some  movement 
for  export. 

Cal.  Family  Extras   $5.20  @5.60 

Bakers"  Extras    5.20  @5.60 

Superfine    4.30  @4.50 

Oregon  and  Washington..  4.50  @4.70 

Hay  and  Feedstufifs. 

HAY. 

The  quantity  arriving  in  San  Fran- 
cisco has  again  been  materially  reduced, 
being  the  smallest  in  any  week  for  some 
time.  Trading  here  is  very  dull,  how- 
ever, and  the  market  shows  little  change 
for  the  better,  though  a  slight  advance  is 
noted  in  good  wheat  and  tame  oat  hay. 
Local  dealers  have  been  buying  on  a 
larger  scale  in  the  country  than  is  their 
usual  custom  at  this  time  of  year,  as 
there  is  some  possibility  of  a  shortage  of 
the  better  descriptions  before  the  new' 
crop  comes  out.  The  crop  outlook  is  now 
very  unpromising  in  many  sections,  but 
a  fair  yield  is  still  expected,  especially 
if  the  present  cool  weather  continues. 

Choice  Wheat   $12.50014.00 

Good  Wheat  Hay    10.00(5  12.00 

Other  Grade  Wheat   7.00(510.00 

Wheat  and  Oats    7.00@11.00 

Tame  Oats    7.00@11.50 

Wild  Oats    6.50@  9.50 

Alfalfa    8.00@11.50 

Stock  Hay   5.50@  6.50 

Straw,  per  bale    35@  50c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

The  demand  for  bran  has  been  quite 
strong  this  si)ring,  and  supplies  here  are 
closely  cleaned  up,  while  the  present  pro- 
duction is  only  moderate.  Prices  are  ac- 
cordingly higher,  and  a  similar  advance 
has  occurred  in  shorts  and  middlings. 
Cracked  corn  has  also  advanced  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  raw  grain. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $ig.00@20.00 

Bran,  per  ton    28.00@29.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   26.50@27.00 

Cracked  Corn    34.00(9  35.00 

Middlings    34.00@37.0() 

Mixed  Feeds    29.00@32.00 

Rolled  Barley    31.00(&32.00 

Rolled  Oats    32.00@33.00 

Shorts    27.50@:!1.00 


offered.     So  far  values  have  been  very 
firmly  held,  river  stock  and  new  potatoes 
being   higher.     Quite  a  lot  of  Eastern 
stock  is  offered  at  about  $2.10. 
Lompoc  Burbanks,  per  ctl...$  2.85@  3.00 

River  Whites,  per  ctl   2.25@  2.50 

Oregon  Burbanks    2.60@  2.75 

New  Potatoes,  per  lb   4'j@  5i'-_>c 


I 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 
The  onion  market  has  been  weakened 
by  rather  large  arrivals  from  various 
points,  quite  a  lot  having  come  in  from 
Oregon,  but  prices  are  still  comi)aratively 
high.  Green  onions  are  a  little  higher. 
Arrivals  of  asparagus  are  keeping  up  at 
about  the  same  rate  as  before,  but  there 
is  a  heavy  consuming  demand,  as  well  as 
some  shipping  business,  and  with  can- 
ners  paying  fair  prices  for  the  surplus 
the  market  cleans  up  well  from  day  to 
day.  Prices  are  a  little  higher  than  last 
week,  though  the  top  figure  is  seldom 
obtained.  Rhubarb  is  moving  freely  at 
unchanged  figures.  Arrivals  of  '  green 
peas  are  fairly  large,  but  a  lively  demand 
has  caused  a  slight  advance.  String 
beans  are  still  scarce  and  high.  Summer 
squash  and  cucumbers  from  outside 
points  are  offered  in  large  quantities,  with 
a  corres])onding  reduction  in  prices, 
though  tomatoes  are  steady  as  before. 
Tn  the  line  of  local  gardea  truck,  cab- 
bage has  advanced  sharply,  while  cauli- 
flower is  lower. 

Onions:  Yellow,  per  ctL.v- $  3.50(g)  3.75 

Australian   .  rM.  '  3.75@  4.00 

Bermuda    3.75@  4.00 

Green,  box    60@  1.00 

Garlic,  per  lb   i@  5c 

Green  Peas,  i)er  lb   4@  6c 

Tomatoes,  per  crate   1.50@  1.75 

Cucumbers,  per  doz   50@  90c 

Cabbage    LOO 

Carrots,  per  sack   LOO 

Rhubarb,  per  box    65@  1.25 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   75@  85c 

Asparagus,  per  box   75@  1.50 

String  Beans,  per  lb   10@  20c 

Summer  Squash,  per  box...  1.00@  1.25 
POTATOES. 
Potatoes  have  been  coming  forward  in 
rather  large  quantities  from  many  quar- 
ters, and  some  weakening  of  prices  is  ex- 
pected, though  there  is  no  great  surplus 


Dairy  Produce, 

POULTRY. 

Arrivals  of  chickens  from  California 
points  are  steadily  increasing,  being  al- 
ready rather  large,  while  there  is  still 
considerable  stock  coming  from  the  East. 
The  result  is  a  decline  in  prices  for  hens 
and  young  roosters  and  broilers  and 
fryers  are  easy.  While  the  local  demand 
is  in  good  shape,  dealers  anticipate  a 
further  weakening  of  prices  in  the  next 
few  weeks. 

Large  Broilers   $  4.50@  5.00 

Small  Broilers    2.25@  3.50 

Fryers    6.50@  7.50 

Hens,  extra    9.00@11.00 

Hens,  large    6.50(g)  8.00 

Small  Hens    5.50@  6.00 

Old  Roosters    5.00@  6.00 

Young  Roosters    8.00@  8.50 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown.  9.50@10.no 

Squabs   2.00@  2.50 

Geese,  per  pair    3.00@  3.50 

Ducks    8.00(310.00 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb   Nominal 

BUTTER. 

Prices  on  the  better  grades  are  without 
much  change,  standing  at  the  same  level 
as  a  week  ago.  A  few  slight  fluctuations 
have  been  caused  by  a  temporary  scarcity 
of  supplies  for  the  consuming  or  shipping 
trade,  but  general  conditions  are  un- 
changed. The  largest  arrivals  are  going 
into  storage;  operators  are  unwilling  to 
sell  except  at  an  advance.  Seconds  are 
higher. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras  .22  22i-j  22>o  22L.  23  22>.j 
Prime 

Firsts. 21      22      22      22      22  22 
Prime 

Firsts  ..21       21"..   2114   211..   21  Lj  21% 
Seconds.  181/:;   I8I/L.   18V.   20      20  20 
EGGS. 

Extras  have  been  advancing  for  the 
last  two  days,  and  are  firm  as  quoted. 
Pullets  are  also  a  little  higher,  but  firsts 
and  seconds  have  been  unchanged.  Ar- 
rivals are  still  very  largely  in  excess  of 
ctirrent  needs,  and  the  storage  tuovement 
is  the  feature  of  the  market. 

Thu.    Frl.    Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras  .20      20      20      20      20 Lj  21 
Firsts  ..191..  191..   19V-.   19i-i   ISVa  IS'^j 
Seconds.  181. J   iRi^   18I0   I81/.   18%  I81/. 
Selected 

Pullet. IS      18      IS      IS      18      18 'i 
CHEESE. 

Flats  are  a  little  stronger  this  week, 
with  cent  advance,  but  Y.  A.'s  are  un- 
changed, and  there  is  little  feature  to  the 
market. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb   Vi^jC 

Firsts    11>'2C 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   13  c 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
There  is  nothing  new  in  apples,  which 
are  fairly  well  cleaned  up.  but  find  little 
demand.  The  feature  of  the  market  is 
the  arrival  of  cherries,  which  have  been 
coming  in  on  a  small  scale  all  week.  The 
offerings  are  of  the  Purjile  Guigne  variety 
from  up  the  valley.  They  find  no  great 
demand  at  the  moment,  and  are  selling 
at  about  $2.25  i)er  box.  though  the  earlier 
arrivals  brought  about  $5.  Quotations  are 
not  yet  very  well  established.  Arrivals 
of  strawberries  from  nearby  points  are 
steauily  increasing,  but  little  is  coming 
in  from  the  south.  The  consuming  de- 
mand is  not  very  active  and  prices  are 
lower. 

Apples,  per  box   $  L25@  2.00 

Strawberries,  southern,  crate    L25(g'  1.50 

Longworths,  chest    10.00@12.00 

Large  varieties,  chest   S.00@  11.00 

Dried  Fruits. 

Spot  apricots  are  no  longer  quoted,  as 
there  is  nothing  left  in  growers'  hands. 
Some  contracts  for  new  crop  cots  have 
been  placed,  but  prices  are  too  unsettled 
to  give  any  definite  quotations.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  crop  will  be  short,  and  sales 
for  export  are  reported  at  over  14  cents. 
Contracts  with  growers  have  been  made 
around  11%  cents.  No  other  changes  are 
noted  in  the  local  spot  market,  most  va- 
rieties being  very  closely  cleaned  up  and 
hardly  worth  quoting,  though  there  are 
still  some  peaches  and  raisins  held  at 


prices  which  packers  are  not  yet  willing 
to  meet.  New  prune  contracts  have  been 
made  at  the  figures  quoted,  but  most 
growers  are  holding  for  about  5  cents. 
Raisins  are  very  strong,  and  some  grow 
ers  are  holding  out  for  4'j  cents  or  more, 
though  4  cents  is  about  the  highest  price 
now  paid  by  jiackers.  Some  extra  induce- 
ments are  being  offered,  however,  and  a 
further  advance  is  expected,  as  this  ar- 
ticle is  finding  a  good  continued  demand 
through  the  East.  The  current  demand 
for  i)eaches  is  not  so  strong,  but  every- 
thing is  expected  to  clean  up  at  good 
prices.  The  New  York  .lournal  of  Com- 
merce says:  "While  the  market  for  fu 
ture  California  prunes  is  still  unsettled, 
there  is  an  undercurrent  of  firmness  in 
the  advices  from  the  coast.  Many  of  the 
larger  packers  are  not  anxious  to  make 
sales  for  first  half  October  shipment  out 
of  the  1911  cro]),  and  some  of  them  are 
not  naming  any  i)rices.  It  would  appear 
that  their  examination  of  the  orchards 
since  the  last  freeze  has  satisfied  them 
that  the  damage  was  considerably  greater 
than  originally  estimated.  It  is  reported 
that  orchardists  in  the  Santa  Clara  val- 
ley nave  already  fixed  their  ideas  of  price 
to  the  grower  at  5  cents,  while  packers 
are  endeavoring  to  buy  at  a  cent  less 
without  much  success, 

"There  continues  a  very  strong  market 
for  future  apricots  and  peaches,  with  few 
sellers  in  the  field  as  yet  with  definit" 
quotations.  Prices  that  are  named,  that 
is,  15  to  151.J  cents  as  to  seller,  for  apri- 
cots in  equal  quantities  of  choice,  extra 
choice  and  fancy,  and  S,  S'...  and  9  cents 
for  the  same  three  grades  of  i)eaches, 
seem  to  be  out  of  line  with  Eastern  buy- 
ers' views.  In  the  spot  market  there  con- 
tinues a  fair  jobbing  demand  for  peaches 
and  apricots  as  well  as  prunes,  but  no 
speculative  interest  is  manifested;  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  jiressure  to  sell. 

"In  California  seeded  raisins  the  ap- 
l)roach  of  Raisin  Day  has  not  resulted  in 
any  quickening  of  business  in  spot  goods 
in  this  section  of  the  country  so  far  as 
orders  from  the  jobbing  trade  is  con- 
cerned, but  the  retailers  have  shown  a 
little  more  interest  within  the  past  feu- 
days.  In  other  parts  of  the  country,  par- 
ticularly the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  val- 
leys, it  is  understood  t  .at  the  buying  by 
both  jobbers  and  retailers  has  been  on  a 
fairly  liberal  scale  of  late.  The  market 
for  spot  raisins  of  all  kinds  has  a  strong 
tone,  but  there  is  no  advance  in  quota- 
tions to  be  noted." 

Evaporated  Apples,  per  lb...  10i-l.@ll  c 

Apricots    Nominal 

Figs,  black    4i/j@  5  c 

Figs,  white    5    ®  l^c 

Peaches    7'i@  8  c 

Prunes.  4-size  basis    9i...c 

New  crop  contracts   3"-|W  4  c 

Pears    8Vj(g)12  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox    3%@  4  c 

Thompson  Seedless    41...®  i%c 

Seedless  Sultanas    4 14®  4il.c 


Citrus  Fruits. 

Prices  are  holding  up  well  on  Eastern 
auctions.  At  New  York  on  Monday,  May 
1,  there  were  sold  51  cars  of  oranges  and 
lemons.  The  bulk  of  the  fruit  was  good, 
being  5  and  10  cents  higher.  Lemons  re- 
mained unchanged.  Quotations:  Navels, 
extra  fancy  large,  $-.40  to  $:!.70;  regular, 
$2.60  to  $3.75;  small,  $1!  to  $3. SO;  fancy 
large,  $2.20  to  $3.25;  regular,  $2. .50  to 
$3.35;  small.  $2.65  to  $3.50.  Choice,  large. 
$1.30  to  $2.75;  regular.  $1.95  to  $2.95; 
small,  $2.15  to  $3.20.  Standard,  large. 
$1.90  to  $2.25;  regular,  $2.40  to  $2.90; 
small,  $2. SO  to  $:!.  Thompsons,  extra  fancy 
large  $2.75  to  $3.05;  regular,  $2.90  to 
$3.35;  small,  $3.05  to  $3.45.  Seedlings, 
extra  fancy,  $2.65  to  $3.15;  choi  e,  $1.90 
to  $2.15.  Michaels,  fancy.  $2.60  to  $3.15. 
Budded,  fancy.  $2.50  to  $2.S5;  choice,  $2 
to  $2.70.    Lemons  from  $2.90  to  $3.30. 

At  the  New  York  auction  on  Tuesday  36 
cars  were  sold.  Demand  was  active, 
quality  of  fruit  good  and  prices  again  a 
little  higher.  Quotations;  .Navels,  extra 
fancy,  large,  $2.65  to  $3.40;  regular.  $2.9'. 
to  $3. .SO;  small.  $2.X5  to  $3. SO;  fancy, 
regular.  $2.65  to  $3.:!5;  choice,  rogular. 
$2.25  to  $2.35;  orchard  run.  regular  and 
small,  $2.40  to  $3.05;  standard,  regular 
and  small.  $2.40  to  $2.70;  Thompson,  extra 
fancy,  regular.  $2.95  to  $3.30.  Lemons 
from  $2.75  to  $3.40. 

At  all  other  auction  points  oranges  and 
lemons  are  holding  their  own.  and  the 
market  seems  to  be  in  condition  to  abroib 
the  crop  as  fast  as  shipped.  At  Los  An- 
geles the  auction  there  show  prices  to 
range  from  $1.50  to  $1.75  for  navels  f.  o.  b. 
California. 

Total  shipments  to  April  30  for  the 
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YOU  Are  Too  Shrewd 
To  Miss  This  Chance. 

SHARPLES 

Tubular  Cream  Separator 
Put  Right  Into  Your  Home 

Ct9tm  C  y""  want  to  try  Ttie 

rr%bbB  World's  Best  absolutely  free. 

The  Tubular  will  be  delivered  at 
your  home,  set  up.  started,  lelt  with 
you  lor  thorough,  tree  trial.  Vou  pay 
no  Ireighl — pay  nothing  in  advance — 
goto  no  trouble— take  no  responsibility. 

The  trial  will  show  you  why  Dairy  Tu- 
bulars  produce 
twice  the  skiiii- 
ming  force  of 
others.skiin  faster, 
twice  as  clean, 
need  no  disks, 
wear  a  lifetime, 
are  guaranteed 
forever  by  Ameri- 
ca's oldest 
and  world's 
biggest 
cream  sepa- 
rator con- 
cern. 

Wemakethis 
simply  to  prove 
f  iiese  facts  to  you. 
Tell  us  to  deliver  a  Tubular  to  you— absolutely 
free.  You  can  aHord  the  wear-a-lilctime  Tubular. 
You  cnnnot  altord  any  "mail  order"  or  other 
(so  called)  cheap  separator  that  lasts  one  year 
on  the  average. 

Other  separators  (all  makes)  taken  in  part  pay- 
ment for 
new  Ttibu- 
lars.  Write 
for  catalog 
No.  131 
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THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WliST  CIIK8TKH.  I'A. 
OblcBco.  III.,  San  FraiiclHcu,  <'a!.,  I'ortland,  4^re. 
'I'oroiifo,  <'aii.      W  Itiiitpee,  <'ui>. 


neuHOit  are  2.3. oSO  cars  of  oiaiiKcs  and  2912 
cars  of  lemons. 

Navel  oranses  find  about  the  usual  de- 
mand for  this  season  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco market,  traiie  beins  somewhnt  more 
active  tliaii  last  week.  Tlie  first  lot  of 
new  valencias  ai  rived  this  weel<  and  find 
a  fair  demand  at  the  jirices  quoted. 
Mexican  limes  have  again  declined,  while 
ordinary  lemons  are  a  little  sironser. 
Navel  oranges — 

Extra  choice   $  2.5()(?/  :?.00 

Choice    2.00 !&  2M 

Valencias,  choice  to  fancy.    2.7.')f&  8.00 

Tangerines    Nominal 

Choice  Lemons    2..50(fi  :!.00 

Fancv   Lemons    3.50(a  4.00 

Standard    1.25C''  1.75 

Limes    4.500)  5.00 

Grapefruit    2.25(F/  3.00 

Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

Almonds  are  now  practically  cleaned 
up  as  far  as  growers  are  concerned,  and 
since  the  last  large  transaction,  stocks  in 
packers  hands  are  closely  and  firmly  held, 
prices  on  most  varieties  being  advanced. 
The  crop  this  year  is  expected  to  be  light 
in  most  places,  and  it  is  reported  that 
some  contracts  are  being  made  at  about 
14  cents.  Walnuts  are  little  more  than 
nominal,  the  piesent  movement  being  in  a 
.jol)l)ing  way  only. 
.\lmonds — 

Nonpareils    16  (ffilSioC 

1  X  L   15  (g)15ii.c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra    14    @15  c 

Drakes    12  (©UVoC 

Languedoc    11  @11V2C 

Hardshells    8    @  gi/oC 

Walnuts— Softshell,  No.  1 . . .  15  c 

Standard    l^MsC 

Softshell,  No.  2   11  C 

Budded    17^4c 

HONEY. 

Honey  remains  quiet  and  featureless, 
with  little  stock  on  hand  and  no  prospects 
of  any  new  stock  for  about  a  month.  A 
good  yield  is  expected  in  some  places,  but 
the  latest  report  from  San  Bernardino  in- 
dicates a  shortage  there. 

Comb— White  Sage    12    (ffi  15c 

Sacramento  River  Comb   12  (a)l2V^c 

BEESWAX. 

There  is  a  little  more  demand  than  for 
some  time  past  and  light  stock  is  held  at 
top  quotation. 

Light    28    mo  c 

Dark    23    @26  c 

HOPS. 

There  have  been  some  large  sales  of 
old-crop  hops  in  the  last  week,  cleaning 
up  a  considerable  quantity  which  has 
been  on  hand  for  several  years.  The 
greater  part  of  the  stock  will  go  to  Eng- 
land.   It  is  reported  that  there  are  now 


only  about  3000  bales  left  in  the  State, 
and  a  close  clean-up  is  certain.  Consid- 
erable contracting  for  the  new  crop  has 
been  done,  some  of  the  contracts  covering 
the  next  three  years,  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  most  of  the  1911  crop  has  been 
disposed  of.  Spot  jirices  are  unchanged, 
but  there  is  an  u])\varrt  tendency  in  fti- 
tures. 

Hops,  1910  crop    18  (^22V'C 

1911  Crop    15    (5)19  c 


PUBLISHER'S  DtPARTMENT. 


The  Western  Machinery  Co.  of  this  city 
are  advertising  i)ii)e  for  irrigation,  in  this 
issue. 


Live  Stock. 

DRESSED  MEAT. 

Beef  Steers,  per  lb   9Vu&10  c 

Cows    S  "(g)  9  c 

Heifers    8    @  9  c 

Veal,  large    10  (Slli-c 

Veal,  small    11V.@12  c 

Mutton:    Wethers    9    @10  c 

Kwes    8    @9  c 

Lambs    ll%(@)12i/ic 

Hogs,  dressed    11    (5)12  c 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Large  shipments  of  beef  cattle  are  now 
beginning  to  arrive  from  the  San  .loaquin 
valley  district,  and  the  increased  sui)ply 
has  caused  quite  a  drop  in  prices,  both 
for  live  and  dressed  beef.  Calves  are  also 
rather  easy,  and  sheep  are  a  little  lower. 
Live  hogs  remain  very  weak,  but  jirices 
are  maintained.  While  sujiplies  are  not 
heavy,  there  is  sufficient  for  current 
needs. 

CJross  weight; 

Steers:  No.  1    5%@  6V,c 

No.  2    ,5%c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1....    5    @  514c 

No.  2    i%@  5  c 

Bulls  and  Stags   2yn@  4  c 

Calves:   Light    61/0(6)  7  c 

Medium    6    @  eVoC 

Heavy    5V.(gi  6  c 

Hogs:    Grain-fed.   heavv....    6V,(5)  6%c 

150  to  250  lbs   7  c 

100  to  150  lbs   7  c 

Small  prime  wethers    .5    (5)  5>/ic 

Large  prime  wethers    5    (g)  SViC 

Ewes    4    @  4V,c 

Lambs    C,  v 

WOOL. 

Nothing  new  has  occurred  in  the  woo! 
market,  no  values  having  been  estab 
lished,  except  for  the  better  lots  of 
southern  wool.  It  is  exi)ected  that  a  con 
siderable  part  of  the  northein  cli|)s  will 
be  ship|)ed  on  consignment.  The  Kastern 
market  is  dull  and  weak. 

Spring  Clip — 

Choice  Southern,  Year's  sta 

pie    9    ^512  I- 

7  months    S    if/ill  c 

HIDES. 

Hides  remain  fairly  steady  at  former 
quotations,  but  there  is  little  demand. 


Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs. 

Medium   '.  

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs. 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs.. 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs.  . 

Kip   

Veal   

Calf   

Dry- 
Dry  Hides   

Dry  Bulls   

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15  

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10  

Dry  Calf,  7  down  

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. 

Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos. . . 

Lambs   


10  r 
9    ©  91..C 
9  c 
8-yiC 
8V.C 
10  Uc 
l.T  (&'15'.c 
15    (515':. c 


17  @18 
16 

17  ©18 
161^.(5)17 


c 
c 
c 
c 

22  c 


.85(5)  1-25 
50(§)  80c 
35(g)  60c 
15®  50c 


HORSES. 


Desirable  Drafters,  1700  lbs.  up.»275(a)300 

Light  Drafters  1500  to  1650   225@276 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   200'f(  LT.f 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs.  175(5)200 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250. . .  125(g)150 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   135(@)150 

Young    200 

Old  Mares    100(g)15fl 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $250(5)300 

1100  lbs   200(5)225 

1000  lbs   150(5)175 

900  lbs   125(5)150 


WANTED 

Siliiaflon  <<>  k«T|>  riiiK-h  nfCoiiiilN  Uy  :i 
vi>iii|i<-<fiit    b<>oli-kf«'|irr.  \il<lr«-NH 

THOMAS   \\.  WAHI>. 
.'1:11  I.')!!!  SI.,  Oiiklnnil,  (  ill. 


Have  you  read  the  advertisement  of  the 
Likfresh  Company  in  this  issue?  If  not, 
turn  to  the  page  on  which  it  is  printed 
and  you  will  be  interested  in  learning 
how  fruit  may  be  handled  in  a  way  better 
than  heretofore  known. 


A  new  advertiser  in  our  columns  is  the 
Du  Pont  de  Nemours  Powder  Co.  Write 
for  their  free  handbook  which  every 
farmer  will  find  of  interest. 


Our  subscription  list  is  climbing  very 
fast  these  days.  The  more  subscribers  we 
can  secure,  the  l)etter  the  returns  will  be 
to  our  advertisers,  which  means  that  more 
money  will  be  spent  on  making  the  P.\- 
cii'ic  Ri  KAi,  Pkes.s  a  better  paper. 


The  Boss  Tree  Protector 


Made  of  Yucca  Palm 

Is  ctieap,  durable,  and 
quickly  put  on  the  tree.  It 
prevents  rabbits  from  de- 
stroying your  trees.  A  sure 
protection  against  frost, 
sunburn,  grasshoppers  or 
dry  winds.  Can  be  easily 
moved",  will  last  for  years. 
Send  for  samples. 


10  In.  long, 
12  In.  long, 
14  In.  long, 
16  in.  long, 
18  in.  long, 
24  in.  long, 
30  in.  long, 


Price 

Per  1000 
7  In.  wide,  $9.50 
7  in.  wide,  10.50 
7  In.  wide,  11.50 
7  in.  wide,  13.00 
7  in.  wide,  14.50 
7  in.  wide.  17.00 
7  In.  wide,  20.00 


YUCCA  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1380  Willow  Street.  Lot  Angeles,  Cal. 


WESTERN  BAG  COMPANY 

DK.VLEKS  IN 

NEW  AND  SELECTED  SECOND-HAND  GRAIN  BAGS 

BUR1>A1>  .\ND  TWINK. 
Xll  kinds  of  new  and  second-hand  cotton  and  burlap  bags  raannfai  tured  to  order. 
S.  J.  OPPENHEIM.  Mgr., 


Otiiceand  Warehouse, 


110  (  lay  Street,  San  Francisco 


Bcnicia-Orr  Cultivator 


These  Illustrations  Show  the  Frame  Raised  nut  ol  the  (irouiiil. 

•Just  note  how  tile  fraiiu^  cxtciKls  out  hcyoiid  tlic  wheels  so  that 
tlic  driver  cjui  worlv  up  close  to  tlie  trees,  vines  or  vei^etahh's. 

Note  that  the  frame  is  level  in  every  i>usitioii. 

.\()te  how  well  the  various  parts  are  bolted  and  hraeeil  so  as  to 
;iet  the  desired  strenpth  and  rigidity  and  still  he  light  in  weight  and 
draught. 

The  BENICIA-ORR  is  made  in  two  sizes  -seven  and  nine  teeth- 
which  (cultivate  a  width  of  four  and  live;  feet  respectively.    By  the 
loosening  of  six  bolts  it  can  be  changed  from  one  size  to  the  other. 
Center  tooth  can  be  removed,  if  desired,  for  cultivating  small  veoe- 
tables,  as  beets,  beans,  etc. 

Bear  in  mind  that  this  implement  was  designed  and  is  built  by 
practical  men  who  understand  the  need  of  agriculturists 

For  good,  hard,  thorough  work  in  garden,  orchard,  vineyard  or 
field,  the  BENICIA-ORR  has  the  lead  over  any  other  cultivator  on 
the  market. 

If  yon  want  to  use  the  latest,  up-to-date  cultivator,  place  your 
order  for  a  BENICIA-ORR. 

WciKlit  Mca.surenient. 

Code.  Size.  Width.  Net.         ( Jross.  ( ;a!»i  (l    Cii.  Ft.,  teased. 

Kevenor  7  teeth  4  feet  283  lbs.  365  lbs.  8 

Nincoi  U  teetli  5  feet  308  lbs.  390  11)S.  s 

Pole  32  U.S.  32  lbs.  1 

IF  THERE  IS  NO  AGENT  IN  YOUR  VICINITY 
WRITE  DIRECT  TO 

BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 

451  BRANNAN  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
FACTORY  BENICIA,  CAL. 

MR.  DEALER:  We  are  receiving  many  inquiries  for  Benicia- 
Orrs;  have  you  sectired  the  agency  in  your  vicinity? 


i 
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MR.  HAYGROWER 


More  for  the  money  than  any  tool  on  the  ranch. 
Will  furnish  the  Portable  Automatic  Derrick 

FREE 

for  one  season. 

Write  todav  and  we  will  tell  \  ou  all  about  it. 


Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Co. 

DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 


mm  to  PANcnras 

IPPIGATION  METnODS 


An  llliiBti  ated  book  showing  the  beat  Money-Saving  Irrigation  System— the 
result  or20  years  experience  ol'two  practiral  Ilanohers.  .Mailed  Free  on  Hequest. 

The  Kellar-Thomason  Manufacturing  Company 

1234  EAST  28th  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


HAY  PRESSES 

QLADIATOR.  THREE-QUARTER  BALE  PRESS 
STEEL  BEAUTY 
UNIVERSAL 
STEEL  KING 

A  COMPLETE  HAY  PRESS  CATALOGUE  ON  APPLICATION. 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


SACRAMENTO 


LOS  ANQELES 


CALIFORNIA  FRUITS 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


Fifth  F.ditioii,  rcstpaUl      pe  r  copy.  Second  Edilloii,  I'ostpaiil  ■'i  per  cojjy. 

AT  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  OFFICE,  667  HOWARD  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Tanks 


Tanks 


WINE  TANK.       144-154  Berry  SI. 


WINDELER'S  PLANING  MILL 

AND  COOPERAGE 

GEO.  WirsJDELER,  Prop. 

Water  Tanks,  Wine  Tanks,  made  from  carefully 
selected  stock  by  careful  and  experienced  work- 
men. "Tanks  that  are  well  made  last  a  long 
time."  It  will  pay  you  to  get  my  prices  before 
buying. 

GEO.  WINDELER, 


San  Francisco.  Cal.    WATER  TANK. 


(If  Careful  irrigationists  are  investigating  our 
new  water  balanced  Pump— then  buying  it* 

(]f  Experience  has  taught  them  that  a  successful  pump     Krogh  Electric  Pump 
must  be  not  only  efficient  but  must  also  be  capable  of  withstanding,  to  a 
reasonable  degree,  the  cutting  action  of  sand.    Our  pumps  excel  on  this  point. 
'  Bulletin  No.  RIO  tells  all  about  them. 


Krogh  New  Vertical  <  < 

Water  Balanced  Pump  Complete  StOCK. 


C|  Our  branch  house,  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street,  Los  Angeles,  carries  a 


Krogh  Manufacturing  Company 

149-157  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


MT.  DIABLO  CEMENT 

best  for  foundations,  dairy  floors,  fruit  dryer  floors,  etc.,  etc. 

SANTA  CRUZ  LIME 

best  for  bricklaying:  and  plastering. 

MT.  DIABLO  O  LIME 

best  for  spraying:  and  whitewashing:. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  AND  PRICES  ON  ALL  BUILDING  MATERIAL. 

HENRY  COWELL  LIME  &  CEMENT  COMPANY 

9  MAIN  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Forty-first  Year. 


A  VISIT  TO  A  CERTIFIED  DAIRY. 

Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  Mr.  DUDLEY  J.  WHITNEY. 

Oiu'  of  the  most  impressive  features  of  the  growth  of  the  djiiry  in- 
dustry in  this  State  during  the  past  few  years  has  been  the  demand  for 
a  pure  produet,  and  it  has  been  in  response  to  this  demand  that  eei-titied 
dairies  have  come  into  existence.  What  the  result  of  complying  willi 
this  demaml  has  iieen  can  l)e  seen 
from  a  visit  to  the  (htii-y  of  .Mr.  II.  K. 
Timm  of  Dixon. 

Two  years  ago.  when  Mr.  'I'imm 
began  to  sujiply  milk  deah'rs  willi 
certified  milk  he  had  15  cows.  Now 
there  are  .350  cows  on  the  ranch,  240 
of  which  are  being  milked,  and  new- 
cows  have  to  l)e  secured  continually 
in  order  to  have  enough  for  the 
market. 

A  visit  to  the  tlairy  is  an  object 
lesson  in  showing  how  milk  should 
be  handled,  both  as  regards  cleanli- 
ness and  convenience. 

The  cows  are  milked  in  two  shifts, 
owing  to  the  size  of  the  barn.  Avhich 
is  large  enough  to  hold  120  cows-  rind 
is  well  lighted  and  well  ventilated. 
Before  a  drop  of  milk  is  taken  from 
them  they  are  thoroughly  cleaned 
around  bag  and  flanks.  First  they 
are  gone  over  with  a  currycomb  and 
brush,  then  washed  and  wiped  dry. 
Every  cow  in  the  stable  is  thus 
treated  before  any  one  is  milked. 

In  winter  when  mud  will  stick 
to  the  hide,  water  is  applied  with 
a  hose,  if  necessary,  to  see  that 
they  are  thoroughly  cleaned  be- 
fore milking.  All  the  hair  near 
the  udder  is  also  clipped  short  to 
insure  cleanliness.  This  cleaning 
is  one  of  the  first  items  of  the 
extra  expense  of  keeping  a  cer- 
tified dairy,  as  milkers  can  only 
attend  to  about  20  or  25  cows  a 
day,  instead  of  the  :^0  or  35  they 
might  handle  without  this  car(>. 

.Milking  is  done  through  a 
cloth  and  the  milk  is  taken  into 
a  separate  room  to  be  emptied 
into  cans  for  transporttion  into 
the  bottling  room.  The  milkers 
are  dressed  in  clean  white  cotton 
clothes  Avhen  milking.  These 
clothes  are  kept  and  put  on  in  a 

special  room  where  they  will  gather  no  dusl.  .\f1.  r  milking,  all  manure 
is  loaded  at  once  into  a  manure  spreader  and  taken  to  the  alfalfa  fields 
as  fertilizer  and  is  not  permitted  to  remain  to  breed  tlies  and  dry  into  a 
dust.  The  cement  floors  of  the  barn  are  then  hosed  and  scrul)l)e(l  and 
that  part  of  the  barn  remains  vacant  until  the  next  milking.  The  wash 
water  runs  ot¥  through  pipes  into  a  cesspool,  from  whi<-h  it  is  pumped 
into  the  irrigating  ditches  to  fertilize  the  fields. 

This  system  of  having  cement  floors  and  removing  the  maiuire  at  once 
for  use  on  the  fields  is  said  by  Mr.  Timm  to  be  more  convenient  and 
cheaper  than  the  plan  of  throwing  the  manin-e  out  of  a  hole  in  the  side 


of  the  barn  to  rot  and  raise  dust  and  Hies,  on  account  of  the  iVrtilizing 
value,  aside  from  the  benefit  derived  from  obtaining  clean  milk. 

Every  bit  of  handling  of  the  milk  from  the  time  it  leaves  the  milkers' 
l)ails  and  is  em[)tied  into  other  cans  is  done  in  a  way  that  will  pi-event 
the  entrance  of  impurities  into  it  and  the  growth  of  bacteria.  The  milk 
is  carried  to  the  bottling  house  in  covei-ed  cans,  and  is  nui  Ihrougli  an 
absorbent  cotton  sti'ainer.  From  thence  it  runs  thi'ough  a  cooler  into 
the  bottles,  which  ai'e  filled  automatically,  and,  after  t\n'  covers  are  put 

on,  packed  in  ice  for  shipment.  I'.e- 


Filling  the  Silo  on  the  Timm  Ranch  at  Dixon 


Milking  Time  at  the  Timm  Dairy,  Dixon. 


fore  being  tilled  llie  bottles  are 
washed  perfectly  ch-an  and  sterilized 
in  cases  at  a  temi)erature  of  220  de- 
grees, aftei-  which  they  are  removed 
to  the  bottling  room,  which  is  always 
kei)t  closed  and  at  a  lemperatui'c 
but  little  above  the  freezing  point. 
The  ice  used  for  cooling  is  made  on 
the  premises. 

The  co.st  of  handling  the  milk  is 
sa'd  by  Mr.  Timm  to  be  ju.st  double 
what  would  be  paid  if  the  milkers 
did  not  clean  the  cows  and  emptied 
theii-  cans  at  once  into  the  vessels  in 
whicli  the  milk  was  to  be  shipped,  as 
is  (lorn;  in  nu)st  dairies.  The  cost  of 
"(i'lipment  i.«  still  more,  bwt  the  extra 
price  received  for  pure  milk  is  full 
recompense  foi-  the  car(>  given. 

Outside   the   barn   the   cows  are 
given  the  same  careful  attention  that 
the  milk  receives  inside.    P^very  cow 
is  tested  for  tuberculosis  or  other 
disease  before  being  added  to 
the  herd,  and  is  rejected  if  not 
in  perfect  c(mdition.    They  are 
al.so    given    the    tuberclin  test 
every  six  months  to  see  that  the 
di.sease  has  not  developed.  When 
the  cows  are  kept  away  from  the 
disease  and  given  good  care  they 
are  pretty  sure  to  retnain  h(>althy, 
and  a  cow  once  in  the  herd  sel- 
dom has  to  leav<'  it. 

The  milk  of  each  cow  is 
weighed  regularly  and  no  cow 
who  does  not  more  than  jiay  her 
way  is  kept,  as  there  is  no  room 
for  "I)()arders"  at  this  dairy. 

The  cows  are  freshened  regu- 
larly, about  the  sanu'  number 
coming  in  at  all  tiiries  of  the 
year  in  ordei-  to  keep  the  supply 
of  milk  constant.  Male  calves 
are  (nade  into  veal,  heifers  being 
ke[)t  to  add  to  the  herd, 
is  comj)<)sed  of  mixed  bi'ceds,  but  all  breeding  is  doiu' 
bulls,  the  scrub  bull  of  nondescript    breed  not 


The  herd  now 
to  registered  llolstein 
being  used  on  the  dairy.    There  are  thi-ee  bulls  kept  at  the  dairy. 

The  herd  wMI  llnis  contain  moi'c  and  more;  llolstein  blood  as  time  goes 
on.  enou^zh  of  other  hi-eeds  being  kepi  1o  hav(>  the  milk  contain  a  full 
sup|)ly  of  l)nttei--fat. 

During  the  alfalfa  season  alfalfa  furnishes  the  bulk  of  the  food  for 
the  cattle,  a  small  amoiuit  of  other  roughage  al.so  being  given.  In  winter, 
when  Ihere  is  no  fresh  alfalfa,  alfalfa  silage  is  fed.    This  is  found  to  be 

( Cmtinued  on  Page  SSg.) 
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California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  i.s  fur- 
nished the  I'AC'iKic  KuRAi.  Press  by  the  I  nited  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  6  p.  m.,  May.  9,  1911 : 


Rainfall  Data. 


Stat  ions. 

Past 

Seasonal  1  Normal 

Maxi- 

Mini- 

Week. 

to  Date. 

to  Date. 

mum. 

mum. 

2.12 

:{0.7;! 

43.32 

68 

40 

Red  Bluff  

.9(1 

24.38 

23.79 

74 

40 

Sacramento  

.01 

21.81 

19.45 

68 

44 

San  P'rancisco .. 

.15 

2.-)..?;? 

21.(51 

02 

48 

San  Jose  

.12 

22.59 

12..51 

72 

38 

Fresno  

.^2 

12.29  . 

9.22 

86 

42 

Independence... 

00 

7.41 

9.06 

80 

.38 

San  Lui.st  Hiispo 

.08 

34.42 

19.89 

72 

4({ 

Ia)s  Angeles  

.  .01 

16.12 

15.. 34 

74 

50 

San  Diego  

.01 

11.8:i 

9.79 

()(i 

52 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 


The  Week. 


'I'Ih'  liHN  laiiis  wiiicli  we  (Irscantcd  u|>()ii  last 
\v(H!k  aiiiouiilctl  U>  vci-y  little  cxccpl  in  the  upper 
coast  n^fiioii.  The  fifcat  inlfi-ioi-  i-('<iiuiis  aic  still 
waitiiij;'  for  a  littli;  water  wliich  tlie  lii-ain  aj)-  j 
pearcd  to  be  satlly  in  need  of  over  (piite  a  stretch 
of  the  fii'eat  valley  as  we  saw  it  at  the  close  of 
last  week.  All  that  can  be  done  by  rolliii",'  lif^ht 
cloddy  land  and  by  harrowinfj  of  heavier  crusted 
soils  should  be  undertaken,  but  this  (rainiot  brinfj; 
tlu!  yield  up  to  the  titiures  which  the  heavy  rains 
of  the  winter  swMiied  lo  warrant.  It  looks  ri<,'ht 
for  another  (jf  luaiiy  demonstrations  that  the  lat»? 
rains  hold  the  iiiakiufj'  of  the  crop,  and  one  can 
often  ii'ivi'  two  inches  of  rain  in  February  for 
one  in  March  and  April  and  }rain  much  by  tin- 
trade.  At  this- Kioinent  thi-  yrain  cro|)s  prruiisie 
to  be.late,  Hiid  not  to  be  lary-e  in  total  ]u-oduction. 
We  probabl\'  would  not  have  much  use  this  year 
for  the  -i*anajna  (!anal  for  jrrain  ships,  e\en  if 
that  j:reiit  ditch  were  now  ready  for-  btisiness. 

{{eadi^rs  will  Hud.  upon  another  |)aye  a  (Mirei'uUy 
(compiled  statement  about  se\cr;d  i-arly-riiicuing: 
deciduous  fruits  with  incidental  references- to  the 
later  fruits  in  the  same  districts.  Thesis  later 
fruits  will  be  iuoit  aMi|)l\-  repoi-ted  upoii-at  future 
dates,  for  the  system  which  we  are  now  itiaufjurat- 
infl  contemplates  r<'|)orts  at  short  iiitftrvals,  so 
that  readers  can  note  tin;  fate  which  befalls  each 
fruit  as  it  advances  toward  iiiaturil.x.  These  re- 
ports are  prepari'd-for  us  by  men  who  aw*  trained 
lo  iiuike  careful  fri'ne.ralizat'ons  from  ih^:  flbuiuf- 
aiit  facts  which  come  to  tiieir  kuowled<'-e,  aiul 
they  are  environed  in  such  a  way  that  the..grpw- 
ers"  point  of  view  is  natural  to  them.  They  are 
apart  from  the  local  boomers,  w  ho  .see  everything? 
Itirtfc.  no  nuitler  what  its  true  dimensions  may 
be.  and  they  are  removed  also  from  the  biiyiiif? 
interest  which  has  Ix'cu  sayini;  "it  is  naught" 
I'ver  since  Abel  tried  to  hnd  out  what  his  first 
crop  of  prunes  was  worth — because  the  world  was 
full  t)f  prunes.  We  hope.  then,  by  choosiiiia:  re- 
jxirters  who  are  wholly  away  from  narrow  inter- 
ests, lo  fj;ive  our  readers  advance  reports  of  fruit 
outlm>ks  which  can  be  depended  iiimii  as  accurate 
and  trustworthy  for  the  dates  they  l)ear.  We 
shall  always  be  <i;lad  lo  receive  from  individual 
readers  additional  infoj-mation  which  will  render 
these  I'eports  more  represciit:it ive  and  valuable. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

We  hav  ■  a  little  cotifideut ial  remark  for  our 
ivfiders  which  we  can  slip  in  here  in  this  obscure 
way  where  it  will  luit  offend  the  iiu)desty  of  .Mr. 
Frank  Honeywell,  with  whose  work  it  ha.--  most 
to  do — because  publishers  are  forbidden  by  tiadi- 
tion  to  read  the  editorials  in  their  own  .journals. 
It  is  three  years  th's  month  since  .Mr.  Honeywell 
bought  the  I'.vci i-k-  Hi  h.vi.  Pukss.  and  he  has  been 
very  busy  ever  s'nce  exi)laininfr  the  in  vestment  to 
his  connnerci;d  coiiscii.'uce.    He  has  hail  to  do  a 
lot  of  hard  work  to  .justify  his  act,  and.  incident- 
ally,  he  has  accomplished  y-reat   betterments  of 
the   |)ro|)erty.  as  an.\-om'  with   half  an  eye  can 
r.eadily  see.     We  do  not  hesitate  to  |)oint  with 
pride  til  the  im|)rovement  of  the  paper,  because 
it   nuikes  it   worth  so  uuicli  mure  to  suliscribers 
than  it  was  before  .Mr.  Iloneyweirs  undertaking. 
We  can  say  this  without  beinir  eharfjed  with  cr\ - 
iiiii  our  own  wares,  because    this    writer  never 
owned  a  nickers  worth  of  the  propert.v  .  mo-  does 
he  ever  expect  to.  preferring  to  lay  up  treasure 
where  there  are  fewer  moths  and  less  riis!  than 
are  found  in  commercial  circles.     We  claim  the 
rifilit,  therefore,  to  speak  of  the  i>roperty  disiutt  v- 
estiidly.    We  have  to  admit  that  we  have  hea-'d 
that  the  commercial  branch  of  the  establislnm'nt 
does  speak  very  de(M'ntl.\-  of  this  ancient  writer 
when  approaches  are  made  to  jiossible  subscrib- 
ers, but'-that  is  oid\    what  the  traffic  will  bear 
and  does  ijkjt  i)Iace  us  under  an.\-  |)articula"  obli- 
gations.    We  have  a  ri<;-ht,  then,  to  re.joice  with 
subscribers  that  they  are  participat iny-  in  the  ad- 
vantaijes  of  patronizing-  a  livin<r  concern  ami  jret- 
titifi-  more  for  their  money  than  they  ever  secured 
befor<'.    It  is  a  jo.v  also  to  us  to  see  our  irleamiu!; 
thoughts  set  forth  in  such  elejiant  printinjj-  aiid 
upon  such  trlisteniiifi  paper  a«  the  present  pub- 
lisher provides,  and  'to  see  tliem  enviroiu'd  by 
the  constantly  increasinf,'  numbers  of  special  ar- 
ticles on  toi)ics  of  direct  and  practical  imi)ort- 
ance.  so  inspirin>r  and  helpful  to  subscribers  in 
all  lines  of  ("aliforiua  farmitiu.    We  feel  that  we 
are  in  yood  company  and  a  part  of  a  wide-awake 
and  broad-minded  enterprise  which  is  constantly 
winning;  wider  su[)port  and  patronaj^e  because  it 
merits  them.     We  have  overheard  conversation 
betweei!   those  connected   with  the   more  sordid 
departments  of  this  .journal  thyt  tl\y,,ag-gregat«" 
business  of  tiu'  office  has  coiitiitlerably  more  tlian 
doubled  .UiiriiiK-  the  last  foAV  years  aiUjl  tile  jiun»^<^ 
of^?ftiti.scribers  lia%  hern  mnlt^plii^d  sg*  ti^auj' "tiuu's 
that  we  apprehend  fhat,thero  will  soon  be  jjo  f<'\v 
off  the  subscrijjtion  ,{Jst  that  it   will  not  nc-es- 
.sary  much  longer  tor:  us,  to  sc^wlil  such  persons 
for  their  i^rioriyice.    AlfJ^his  and  imich  else  in 
the  Wfly  of  progress.  Mtfii'^h  we  shall  ]M-obal)l.v 
ii(j.ver  kiK>w  of.^ui^t  be  .added  to  what  all  read- 
e.Ts  can  see  for  themselves,  before  the  full  results 
of  .Mr.  Honeywell  "s  vigorous  and  etfective  ;idniin- 
istratioii   of  the   proper^   can    be  appreciated. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  agricidtural  publication 
line  ill  C'aliforni^whicb  is  even  within  easy  sight 
of  the  l*Acii-'ic  Hcii.M.  Pitivss — and  you  can  tell 
that  to  the  uuiii  out  in  the  street. 


At  the  University  Farm. 

We  went  with  the  crowd  last  .Saturtlay  lo  tiu* 
riiiversity  Farm  at  Davis  to  attend  the  th'rd 
annual  basket  picnic  which  the  Farm  gives  to 
pupils,  friends,  antl  the  general  agricultural  |)ub- 
lic.  In  this  way  the  Farm  and  the  Agrictiltural 
l)ei)artiiu'nt  of  the  University,  of  which  it  is  a 
part,  reports  back  to  its  su])i)orters  the  leading 
facts  of  its  public  service  and  calls  upon  them 
to  see  for  themselves  what  it  is  doiiii;.  The 
picnic  this  year  was  much  greater  ui  the  jiublic 
vcifard  than  its  predecessors.    .MthouLdi  the  morn- 


ing was  threatening,  there  came  by  every  means 
of  conveyance  for  scores  of  nules  around  a  thron-r 
of  enthusiastic  people,  which  inimbered  by  the 
counters  at  the  gates  about  three  th(uisand  and 
\)y  common  estimate  several  huiulreds  more.  Tlie.x 
«aine  bearing  all  kinds  of  lunch  receptacles  from 
the  kid  with  a  full  dinner-pail  to  the  lordly 
farmer  who  lasiied  a  trunk  full  of  grub  upon  the 
back  of  his  automol)ili'.  They  overflowed  the 
farm  until  the  whole  780  acres  looked  lik.-  ;i 
|)arterre  of  Howers  with  the  brilliant  hues  of  mil- 
linery, organdies  and  foulards,  amid  the  clouds 
of  fleecy  lingerie — all  aHoat  upon  the  wide  seas 
of  alfalfa  and  growing  •rrain.  So  impressive  was 
the  sijrht  that  an  eiifhus'astic  Californian  re- 
mai'ked  to  a  European  who  was  expressing  his 
surprise  over  the  gor^it'ous  costumes  of  the  Cali- 
tornia  agricultural  ladies:  "Oh.  yes.  that  is 
(uir  way:  you  will  see  .just  as  tine  hats  at  a  farm 
picnic  as  at  an  opera  in  this  country."  But  we 
ap[)reliend  that  we  are  not  ai)pealing  very  stronir- 
Iv  to  the  masculine  mind  by  settinj:'  up  these 
standai-ds  of  measurement.  Let  them  be  assur<-d. 
then,  that  the  picnic  was  -rreat  because  the  im- 
provised farm  kitchen  i)oured  (uit  A20  gallons  of 
hot  cotfee  and  sank  iti  it  100  poiuids  of  siiirar 
and  oodles  of  cream  before  the  thrist  of  the  nud- 
titude  was  appea.sed.  While  this  was  iroinv;  on 
at  lary-e  on  the  farm,  abtuit  "jdO  peoiile.  which  is 
.•ill  the  stock  pavil'on  would  hold,  were  listenine 
to  the  excellent  piayilig  and  singing  of  the  Lin- 
eoln  Hiyh  School  band  and  the  interesting  speak- 
ing of  President  W'heeli-r  of  the  I'liiversity  ami 
President  Ware  of  the  Chico  Normal  School  who 
were  tliorouyhly  in  accord  with  their  hearers  as 
they  spoke  of  the  joys,  aspirations,  aiul  problems 
of  California  rural  life  and  the  relations  of  our 
educational  endeavors  thereto.  After  the  speak- 
ing and  the  lumdi  the  multitiule  visited  the  dozen 
or  morv  buildings  which  are  now  in  various  uses, 
(U-  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  60-foot  water  tower 
for  a  general  view  of  the  farm,  which  's  level  as 
a  tioor  and  not  a  waste  acre  in  its  area.  The 
live  stock  paraded,  the  cream  churned,  the  poid- 
try  strutted,  crowed  ami  cackled,  the  water  ran. 
and  the  plants  grew  an  extra  iiu-h  in  lionoi-  of 
the  visiting  thou.sands.  It  was  a  great  day  at 
a  place  which  is  fast  becoming  the  .jo.v  and  pruU'. 
of  California  fariuintr  people. 


of  the 
wi(b  r 
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The  Work  of  the  College  of  Agriculture. 

The  occasion  of  the  great  out-door  da.\ 
Collegii  of  Agriculture  is  a  good  one  to 
spread  some  strikin<:  facts  of  its  woik  i 
place  in  public  esteem.  Our  readers  will 
terested  to  know  that  during  the  twelvi 
of  Pi*esideiit  Wheeler's  administration  the  num- 
ber of  d'stiiictively  agricultural  pupils  has  in- 
creased from  M  to  -iOd,  an  increa.se  ol  1000  |)er 
cent:  the  instructors  in  agricultural  stib.jects  from 
11  to  •"{().  and  the  number  of  cmirses  given  from 
47  to  lot).  As  instruction  in  airriculture  is  open 
to  the  whole  I'liiversit.v.  iiuiny  not  enrolled  in 
the  (College  of  Agriculture  participate  in  it.  By 
this  arrangement  the  agricultural  instructors  had 
a  total  enrollment  id'  124G  pupils  last  year.  The 
entrance  of  new  .students  in  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture tluring  the  curri'iit  year  was  12:2.  and  this 
is  nearly  four  times  as  many  as  were  taking  the 
whole  four  years  oi  the  course  combined  in  1899. 
The  attendance  upon  instruction  on  the  Univer- 
sit.\  Farm,  in  the  Farm  School.  Short  Courses, 
etc.,  is  not  included  in  these  liuiiies  and  would 
add  about  200  to  them. 

Durinti  the  year  emling  .\pi'il  1.  Pill,  MM-iO 
letters  of  iiupiiry  about  California  agriculture  in 
its  many  phases  were  answered  from  the  Direc- 
tor's office    about  two-thirds  bv  d-rect  dictation 
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and  one-third  by  the  use  of  forms  prepared  to 
meet  recurring  questions.  From  offices  of  subdi- 
visions there  were  written  during  the  same  period 
16,378  btters  pertaining  to  particular  subjects 
handled  by  these  subdivisions.  The  total  number 
of  letters  mailed  from  the  Berkeley  offices  of  the 
department  was  51,018,  during  twelve  months. 
The  correspondence  of  outlying  branches  at  the 
University  Farm,  the  Southern  California  Plant 
Disease  Laboratory  and  Citrus  Experiment  Sta- 
tion and  other  outposts  is  estimated  at  5000.  The 
grand  total  of  correspondence  would  then  be 
56,018  letters.  This  count  is  supported  by  the 
expenditure  for  postage,  which  was  $1145,  which 
was  almost  exclusively  for  letters,  as  the  publica- 
tions of  the  department  have  free  carriage 
through  the  mails. 


A  Slander  on  California  Olives. 

All  the  foregoing  is  very  sweet  to  the  pen,  but 
the  bitter  must  come.  We  alluded  last  week  to 
the  puncture  of  the  falsehoods  in  the  lemon  im- 
porters of  New  York.  It  now  appears  that  other 
features  of  the  well-planned  and  richly-endowed 
warfare  upon  California  products  by  the  import- 
ers from  the  Mediterranean  countries  are  com- 
ing to  light.  Evidently  they  are  doing  their 
best  to  advantage  themselves  and  injure  us  by 
the  change  in  the  political  character  of  the  ma- 
jority in  Congress  which  encourages  them  to 
think  they  can  break  down  the  protective  tariff 
by  methodical  mendacity.  Here  is  a  specimen 
which  appears  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
New  York  City : 

'■Olive  culture  in  this  country  is  admittedly 
exotic.  The  California  olive  is  both  tough  and 
acrid.  Its  oil  may  serve  for  wool  washing,  or 
soap  making,  but  for  these  purposes  it  is  handi- 
capped by  the  partiality  which  the  tariff  extends 
to  petted  manufacturing  industries;  for  it  permits 
them  to  import  their  olive  oil  (the  lower  grades) 
free  of  duty." 

This  is  iui  instance  of  very  coarse  lying.  Of 
course,  olive  culture  is  exotic,  which  simply  means 
not  native,  and  so  is  nearly  every  agricultural 
crop  we  are  growing  except  Indian  corn  and  pota- 
toes. 

All  our  other  grain  and  field  crops,  our  live 
stock,  commercial  fruits  and  vegetables,  etc., 
are  exotic.  The  olive  is  established  in  this  coun- 
try just  as  they  are,  and  it  came  sooner  than 
many  varieties  or  forms  of  them,  for  it  appeared 
in  1769  in  California  and  was  commercially  pro- 
d\\wi\  soon  afterward.  The  evident  intent  of  the 
writer  shows  that  he  does  not  know  what  the 
word  exotic  means,  for  the  argument  he  proposes 
to  l)ase  >ipon  the  word  would  annihilate  Amer- 
ican agriculture  as  it  now  exists.  His  comments 
upon  California  olives  as  tough  and  acrid  tit  the 
European  olives  just  as  well— when  both  are  im- 
proi)erly  handled.  California  olives  are  not  sur- 
passed, and  we  cannot  ])r()duce  enough  to  supply 
the  present  demand,  which  is  based  upon  distinct- 
ive excellence  and  would  be  surely  unable  to 
keep  in  the  industry  at  all  if  compelled  to  com- 
pete with  south  European  conditions.  The  Amer- 
ican people  would  then  not  be  able  to  get  what 
they  are  learning  to  appreciate,  the  ripe  pickled 
olive  as  lu-oduced  in  California.  As  for  the  oil, 
(•alifoniia  makes  none  which  is  available  for  such 
low  uses  as  the  New  York  journal  describes.  That 
is  reserved  for  the  cheap  production  which  is 
possible  under  south  European  conditions.  We 
arc  not  making  olive  oil  for  soap  fat  and  are  not 
in  competition  with  that  grade.  We  are  making 
the  best  table  oil  in  the  world  and  the  purest, 
and  that  is  the  honorable  and  distinctive  product 
which  the  existing  tariff  ])rotects. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Wash  Land  for  Peppers. 

To  the  Editor :  We  have  a  piece  of  land  that 
was  recently  overflown  by  the  San  Gabriel  river, 
the  result  of  which  deposited  a  sediment  of  from 
18  inches  to  3  feet  depth  which  is  a  combination 
of  sand  and  silt.  This  river  from  the  mountain, 
as  you  know,  passes  through  a  rather  rich  coun- 
try, a  country  that  is  highly  cultivated  through 
groves  that  are  extensively  fertilized  which  were 
overflowed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  and  from 
where  we  assume  this  deposit  came,  together  with 
a  great  many  cuts  and  washes.  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  this  wash  came  from  a  rich  country, 
the  soil  in  itself,  apparently,  has  no  life,  and  there- 
fore we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  plant  to 
best  advantage.  We  had  contemplated  planting 
this  to  the  Mexican  chilis,  and  have  had  a  man 
over  the  field  who  has  had  experience  for  the  past 
eight  years  in  the  cultivation'  of  the  same,  and 
he  feels  that  our  soil  is  well  adapted  to  it,  but 
we  have  considerable  doubt  as  to  its  fertility  be- 
cause of  its  having  been  washed  to  the  extent  that 
it  has  had  water  remaining  over  this  deposit  for 
fully  a  week.  Could  you  tell,  without  sampling 
the  soil,  whether  or  not  any  elements  would  be 
lacking  that  are  necessary  to  the  proper  growth 
of  the  Mexican  chilis,  and  if  any  elements  are 
lacking,  what  shall  we  add?  In  the  event  of  your 
thinking  that  we  could  not  raise  chilis  to  advan- 
tage on  soil  of  this  character,  what  would  you 
suggest  as  the  most  likelihood  of  a  successful  crop, 
with  the  understanding  that  we  have  abundance 
of  water  for  the  soil  for  irrigation  purposes?  Our 
neighbors  inform  us  that  it  would  be  necessary 
for  soil  to  rot  for  a  couple  of  years  before  any- 
thing could  be  produced,  but  we  doubt  this  also. 
— Planter,  Los  Angeles. 

We  should  trust  the  judgment  of  your  experi- 
enced chili  grower  when  he  says  that  your  soil 
is  adapted  to  the  plant.  You  cannot  call  a  wash 
of  that  sort  raw  soil  unless  it  should  be  very 
coarse  in  character  and  has  the  appearance  of 
washed  sand  and  gravel,  because  it  is  soil  car- 
ried from  the  surface  of  the  hillsides  largely  and 
from  cultivated  lands  by  the  eroding  streams, 
and,  if  composed  of  reasonably  fine  materials, 
should  have  plenty  of  plant  food  for  a  time  at 
least.  We  take  it  that  it  must  possess  this  phys- 
ical character  or  your  experienced  pepper  grower 
would  not  accept  it.  Standing  water,  which  you 
speak  of,  would  not  remove  its  fertility,  but 
rather  indicate  that  fine  silt  had  been  deposited 
which  would  increase  fertility. 

Alfalfa  Mills. 

To  the  Editor:  Parties  are  trying  to  form  a 
stock  company  among  the  farmers  to  build  an 
alfalfa  mill.  They  say  they  will  build  and  equip 
the  mill  for  $15,000.  By  this  new  process  a  hay 
loader  takes  the  green  alfalfa  as  soon  as  mowed, 
loads  it  on  the  wagon  and  then  it  is  hauled  to 
the  mill.  At  the  mill  it  is  first  chopped  fine,  then 
run  through  steam-heated  cylinders  to  take  out 
moisture,  then  it  is  ground  and  sacked.  The 
whole  milling  process,  taking  only  30  minutes,  is 
said  to  cost  $2  per  ton.  Do  you  know  if  this 
method  is  a  success  in  every  respect,  and  to 
what  extent  does  it  improve  the  feeding  value  of 
the  alfalfa  hay?  Do  you  think  it  advisable  to 
invest  $15,000  "in  a  mill  of  this  kind  at  the  pres- 
ent time?  Would  we  be  likely  to  find  a  ready 
market  for  the  meal  at  a  satisfactory  price?  How 
much  would  grinding  the  hay  increase  the  feed- 
ing value  of  the  alfalfa  for  our  own  use?— Farmer, 
Biggs. 

We  have  no  definite  information  about  the  new 
process  of  drying  and  grinding  of  alfalfa.  Grind- 
ing alfalfa  hay  is  being  quite  widely  undertaken, 
not  only  in  California,  but  in  Colorado  and  else- 
where, and  alfalfa  meal  is  in  constantly  increas- 
ing demand  for  feeding  all  kinds  of  stock,  includ- 
ing poultry.  Whether  there  will  be  an  overpro- 
duction owing  to  the  multiplication  of  mills  is 
a  matter  of  opinion.  No  one  can  demonstrate  it 
one  way  or  the  other.  The  grinding  adds  nothing 
to  the  nutritive  contctit  of  the  alfalfa.    It  may. 


however,  render  the  material  more  available  by 
promoting  ease  of  digestion  when  fed  in  connec- 
tion with  other  coarser  materials  which  the  stom- 
achs of  all  animals  seem  to  require  for  healthy 
operation.  The  main  thing  to  look  out  for  in 
entering  an  enterprise  of  this  kind  is  that  expend- 
itures are  rational  and  that  promoters  are  not 
allowed  to  succeed  in  placing  machinery  at  a 
higher  figure  than  it  is  really  worth.  Some  years 
ago  there  were  considerable  losses  from  the  pro- 
motion of  creamery  building  in  undesirable  places 
and  at  too  great  cost.  There  is  always  danger 
that  people  may  be  persuaded  to  go  into  such 
enterprises  without  due  regard  to  economical  con- 
sideration. What  the  advantage  of  ruling  the 
sun  out  of  the  job  may  be,  we  do  not  know. 
Whatever  it  is,  it  would  seem  to  be  greater  at 
the  East  than  in  this  State,  where  we  have  to 
watch  out  all  the  time  to  see  that  the  open-air 
drying  does  not  go  too  far. 

Fasciation  in  a  Rose. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  sending  you  a  freak  rose- 
branch  which  was  taken  from  the  garden  of  a 
neighbor.  You  will  see  that  it  is  about  two  inches 
in  width  and  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick. 
It  grew  on  a  rose  tree,  seven  years  old,  upon 
which  has  never  appeared  anything  but  the  reg- 
ulation buds  and  blossoms,  growing  upon  normal 
stems.  It  may  not  be  worth  while  to  call  your 
attention  to  this  rose-branch,  but  it  is  such  an 
oddity  that  it  occurred  to  me  that  others  might 
like  to  see  it.  Success  attend  your  labors  as  you 
faithfully  endeavor  to  assist  the  farmers  of  this 
State,  both  young  and  old. — A.  W.  Robinson, 
Santa  Cruz. 

The  sample  of  abnormal  growth  of  a  rose  is 
very  interesting  and  of  rare  occurrence,  but  in- 
volved in  phenomena  which  have  been  understood 
by  botanists  for  a  long  time.  It  is  called  fascia- 
tion or  a  tendency  of  shoots  to  grow  in  bundles 
instead  of  separately.  The  botanical  definition  of 
fasciation  is  as  follows:  "A  malformation  in 
plants,  in  which  they  assume  a  fiat  or  ribbon-like 
form.  It  may  be  produced  by  the  flattening  of 
a  single  steam  or  branch,  or  by  the  lateral  union 
of  several  stems." 

This  fasciation  occurs  in  nearly  all  plants,  both 
hei'baeeoiis  and  woody.  The  common  coxcomb  of 
the  gardens  is  quite  subject  to  it,  and  we  have 
seen  even  broader  instances  on  cherries  and  other 
fruit  trees.  It  is,  however,  very  interesting,  and 
we  are  very  glad  to  have  it  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion. Many  find  fascination  in  a  rose,  but  it  is 
not  given  to  all  to  see  fasciation. 

California  Insect  Powder. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  tell  me  the  name  of  the 
l)yrethrum  plant  that  the  insect  powder  is  made 
from,  and  what  part  of  the  plant  is  used,  aiul  how 
it  is  prepared?  Is  the  i)lant  a  perennial?  What 
soil  suits  it  best? — Enquirer,  Orland. 

The  plant  is  Pyrethrum  cinerariaefolium.  It 
has  a  white  blossom  resembling  the  common  mar- 
guerite. The  powder  is  made  of  the  petals  and 
the  seed  capsule,  the  stem  being  rejected.  These 
seed  capsules  or  heads  are  thoroughly  dried  in 
the  sun  and  groiuul  with  a  run  of  stone  such  as 
was  formerly  used  for  making  flour.  The  powder 
nnist  l)e  finely  ground,  and  only  good  powder 
can  he  nuide  in  a  mill  suitably  equipped  for  that 
purpose.  The  ])lant  is  a  perennial,  beginning  to 
bloom  the  second  year  from  seed.  It  will  grow  in 
any  good  soil  with  ordinary  cultivation.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago  it  was  thought  that  a  great  Cali- 
fornia industry  might  be  established  on  that  basis, 
but  there  is  at  the  present  time  but  one  estab- 
lishment, the  Buhach  Producing  and  Manufactur- 
ing ('Ompany,  at  Stockton,  and  they  probably 
grow  about  all  the  material  they  can  use  on  their 
own  ranch  in  Merced  county,  where  they  have  a 
fine,  deep  loam  Avhich  the  plant  seems  to  enjoy. 
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THE  ALFALFA  BUTTERFLY. 

Its  Occurrence  and  Control  in  the  Imperial  Valley. 

By  Mr.  V.  L.  WILDERMUTH. 


I  \Vc  havf  Jill  atlvaiK-i-  t-opy  of  Circular  183  of 
till'  Hurciiii  of  Entomolofjy  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
luc'iit  of  Ajrrifulture.  fiiviny-  i)r('liminary  results 
of  a  study  of  the  alfalfa  huttertly  and  its  off- 
spriiiir.  a  multitude  of  eaterpillars.  by  Mr.  Wil- 
(leniuith.  from  which  we  take  the  most  widely 
iuterestinj?  and  useful  parts.  This  insect  is  liable 
to  be  foiuid  in  all  sections  of  the  State,  havini:' 
been  detected  in  several  re;zions.  but  it  has,  thus 
far.  not  proved  as  destructive  elsewhere  as  in 
the  Imperial  valley. — Eiutou.] 

The  insect  under  eonsidei-ation  is  a  caterjjiliar 
of  one  of  our  most  bea\)tiful  and  conunon  butter- 
tiies  belonjjinjj  to  the  group  known  as  "the  yel- 
lows." and  is  closely  related  to  the  well-known 
eabbaiie  butterfly.  The  name  "yellows"  at  once 
gives  an  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  adult,  but 
this  may  be  misleading,  as  the  coloration  may 
vary  from  a  bright  yellow  (very  freipiently  Jio- 
ticed  ).  through  an  orange-sulphur  (the  most  com- 
monly noticed),  to  a  pale  white  (the  least  often 
noticed). 

In  1907  a  correspondent  reported  it  as  a  "cut- 
woi'iii,"  damaging  the  alfalfa  at  Ilanford.  Cal. 
This  caterpillar  is  known  to  liave  in.iured  alfalfa 
in  I'tah.  In  Ari/.oini.  in  the  Salt  Kiver  valley, 
and  in  the  Yuma  valley,  farmers  say  that  on  an 
average  about  oiu'  year  in  every  three  or  foui' 
the  "worms"  become  sufifieiently  numerous  to 
ca\ise  considerable  danuige.  In  the  Sacramento 
valley,  and  in  the  irrigated  alfalfa  regions  of 
south-central  California,  according  to  ]\lr.  W.  E. 
Packard,  of  the  California  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  the  butterHies  are  quite  nunu'rous 
during  certain  yeai's  and  cause  moi-e  or  less  dam- 
age. 

However,  not  until  alfalfa  began  to  be  widely 
grown  in  the  newly  irrigated  region  in  the  Im- 
perial valley  of  southern  California  did  the  but- 
tertiy  assume  such  ])roportions,  and  appear  with 
such  regularity  each  season,  as  to  become  a  dread 
to  the  farmers,  particularly  to  those  confining 
their  efforts  wholly  to  alfalfa  growing.  It  was 
in  1909.  after  a  season  when  the  larvae  had  taken 
all  of  one  crop  of  hay.  causing  a  loss  of  hundreds 
of  dollars  on  his  .■{20-acre  i-anch.  as  well  as  a 
similar  loss  to  dozens  of  other  ranchers  in  the 
valley,  that  ilr.  J.  A.  Walton,  of  the  Imperial 
valley,  wrote  the  1'.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
asking  for  a  remedy  or  a  method  of  dealing  with 
the  pest.  As  no  remedy  was  ktiowu.  j)lans  were 
at  once  l)egun  for  investigating  the  outbreak  and 
if  possible  working  out  some  plans  of  controlling 
the  same.  This  circular  is  a  ])artial  report  of 
the  work  done  by  the  writer  in  the  Imperial  val- 
ley during  1910.  and  Avhile  the  investigation  is 
still  under  way.  another  year  being  necessary  to 
complete  the  sanu".  it  is  thought  desirable  to  give 
to  the  farmers  in  the  alfalfa-growing  section  of 
the  country  the  information  secured,  it  being  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  be  of  great  innnediate  benefit, 
if  put  to  practical  use.  in  controlling  the  pest. 

The  full-grown  larva  cater])illar  is  iisually 
<me  inch  long,  sometimes  a  little  over,  dark 
green  in  color,  with  a  white  stripe  on  each  side, 
partially  broken  by  black  and  red  dots  at  each 
s[)iracle.  There  is  often  an  intermediate,  nar- 
rower, and  less  distinct  white  line  .iust  above 
each  of  the  lateral  lines.  In  some  specimens  a 
black  or  dark-green  median  dorsal  liiu'  is  also 
present. 

Investigations  in  the  Imperial  Valley. — The  in- 
vestigations were  begun  by  the  author  about  the 
middle  of  March.  1910.  and  carried  on  through 
the  summer  until  late  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year. 
The  writer  was  at  first  located  on  the  .1.  .\. Wal- 
ton ranch,  in  the  extreme  southeastern  part  of 
the  valley,  and  later  at  El  Centro,  where  the  work 
was  carried  on  in  co-operation  with  Mr.  Walter 
E.  Packard,  an  agent  of  the  California  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  to  whom  a  great 
amount  of  credit  is  due  for  the  assistance  and 
timely  suggestions  offered. 


The  Imperial  valley  is  a  i>lace  uni((ue  in  loca- 
tion and  altitude.  It  is  an  irrigateii  region  en- 
tirely surrounded  by  mountains  and  desert.  The 
majoi'  jiart  of  the  valley  lies  below  sea-level; 
some  of  it.  in  fact,  as  much  as  250  feet  below. 
The  weather  is  warm  most  of  the  year  and  hot 
the  rest  of  the  year.  It  hardly  ever  i-ains,  and 
the  humidity  is  usually  very  low.  The  growing 
sea.soii  extends  over  practically  the  entire  year, 
there  being  an  entire  lacli  of  freezing  weather 
during  some  winters.  On  the  average,  there  is 
not  during  ihe  year  moic  than  one  month  of 
weather  that  could  be  called  winter  weather. 

The  conditions  .iust  referred  to  serve  to  explain 
the  immense  inimbers  of  these  butterHies  in  the 
valley.  The  period  over  which  the  butterHies  are 
able  to  continue  breeding  without  being  molested 
is  very  long,  being  from  March  to  December. 
Then.  too.  owing  to  the  very  low  humidity,  there 
is  usually  insufficient  moisture  to  pernnt  the  de- 
velojunent  of  what  aj^peared  to  be  a  contagious 
disease,  resembling  in  effect  fiacherie  of  the  silk- 
worm. This  disease  was  found  to  be  largely  re- 
sponsible for  keeping  this  butterfly  in  check  in 
other  parts  of  the  State  of  California  and  in 
southern  Arizona. 

The  alfalfa  ranches  in  the  Impci-ial  valley.  Cali- 
fornia, can  all  be  divided  into  two  classes:  (1) 
Pasture  ranches,  or  those  devoted  entirely  to  the 
fattening  or  pasturing  of  cattle  and  hogs,  and 
(2)  hay  ranches,  or  those  on  which  the  crop  is 
utilized  for  ha\".  Foi*  convenience  we  can  look  at 
these  separately. 

Pasture  Ranches. — It  was  noticed  early  in  the 
sunnuer.  and  the  Avriter's  attention  was  called  to 
the  fact  by  a  number  of  farmers,  that  ranches 
devoted  to  the  raising  of  stock,  either  cattle  or 
hogs,  were  rarely,  if  ever,  seriously  affected  by 
the  pest.  On  some  dozen  such  ranches  visited  and 
insix'cted.  very  few  Avorms  could  be  found,  and 
the  butterfiies  Hying  over  the  fields  were  never 
numerous.  At  first  this  was  considered  entirely 
due  to  the  fact  that  there  was  hardly  ever  any 
bloom  present  for  the  adults  to  feed  nj)on  and 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  fields  was  kept  grazed 
quite  closely,  tnaking  the  condition  in  pastured 
fields  less  favorable  for  the  laying  and  develo])- 
ment  of  the  eggs.  Under  such  conditions  the 
nund)er  of  eggs  deposited  is  greatly  reduced. 
]\Iany  of  the  eggs  laid  on  the  young  growth  inider 
such  conditions  are  destroyed  by  the  grazing  of 
the  stock,  and  the  percentage  that  develops  is 
kept  to  a  minimum.  Later  in  the  season  it  was 
noted  that  on  the  stock  ranches  visited  the  dis- 
ease previously  mentioned,  which  is  common  to 
lepidopterous  larvae,  was  more  prevalent  than 
on  hay  ranches.  All  the  factors  determining  this 
dift'erence  have  not  been  ascertained,  but  the  fact 
itself  is  quite  significant. 

On  some  of  the  ranches  coming  under  the  writ- 
er's observation  the  alfalfa  was  allowed  to  grow 
for  some  four  weeks,  or  until  it  reached  the 
height  of  about  20  to  24  inches.  Cattle  were  then 
turned  into  the  field,  and  within  a  few  days  the 
alfalfa  became  tramjjled.  The  ground  and  the 
alfidfa  were  very  moist,  there  being  more  or  less 
dew  present  every  morning,  and  drop])ings  from 
the  cattle  and  hogs  naturally  brought  about  a 
foul  condition  in  the  field,  as.sisting  in  the  reten- 
tion of  moisture.  Whether  as  a  result  of  these 
conditions  or  as  a  coincidence,  the  contagious  dis- 
ease appeared  to  the  writer  to  be  much  more 
prevaletit  in  these  fields  than  elsewhere. 

Hay  Ranches. — It  is  on  the  ranches  and  fields 
from  which  successive  crops  of  hay  are  taken  that 
the  height  of  the  damage  is  reached.  In  such 
fields  the  conditions  for  the  development  of  the 
species  are  as  nearly  ideal  as  possible,  and  here 
the  worms  are  ordinarily  unmolested  in  their 
feeding  and  growth.  The  period  elapsing  from 
the  time  that  one  crop  is  cut  until  another  is  ready 
to  harvest,  so  nearly  coincides  with  the  length 
of  the  period  necessary  for  the  development  of 
any  one  generation  of  the  butterfly  that  the  cut- 
ting of  the  hay.  as  ordinarily  carried  on.  does  not 


reduce  their  numbers  or  disturb  their  work,  since 
the  worm  will  likely  be  in  the  advanced  stage 
or,  i)erhaps.  have  passed  into  the  pupal  stage 
before  the  crop  is  cut  off. 

.Many  fields  observed  by  the  writer  were  at- 
tacked in  strips  or  patches.  Sometimes  one  bor- 
der would  he  almost  totally  devoured,  while  an 
ad.joining  ])lot  would  not  be  molested.  Again, 
in  other  fields  irregular  patches  would  be  attacked 
and  the  rest  of  the  field  not  materialy  injured. 
In  cases  where  whole  borders  of  alfalfa  were  in- 
.iured, the  time  and  amount  of  water  applied  in 
irrigating  produced  an  uneven  growth,  and  as 
the  generation  of  butterHies,  on  is.suing,  chose 
for  egg-laying  the  strij)  that  was  the  greenest, 
and  freshest,  this  strip  would  be  the  one  dam- 
aged. It  seems  possible  to  accomit  for  the  irreg- 
ular patches  in  the  same  way — that  is,  consider- 
ing that  these  patches  were  ones  that  were  held 
back  because  of  the  condition  of  the  soil.  The 
soil  conditions  in  one  part  of  the  field  may  be 
quite  different  from  those  in  another  part  of  the 
same  field,  and  thus  a  varying  growth  of  the 
crop  results,  which  would  be  attacked  in  patches. 

Besides  alfalfa  the  larva  is  known  to  feed  ujion 
several  other  clovers  and  ujjon  weeds.  . 

Methods  of  Control.  In  dealing  Avith  in.sect 
])ests  afrecting  cereal  and  forage  croi)S  it  has 
proved  possible  in  only  a  few  instances  to  con- 
trol them  by  the  nse  of  any  of  the  various  in- 
secticides or  poisons.  The  reason  for  this  lack 
of  success  lies  largely  in  the  fact  that  such  crops 
are  distril)uted  over  a  wide  area  and  the  expen.se 
of  ajiplication  of  any  insecticide  as  a  control 
measure  is  necessarily  high,  while  a  lack  of  thor- 
oughness is  likely  to  arise  when  one  tries  to  keeji 
the  expense  of  treatment  down  to  an  econiunical 
basis. 

System  of  Crop  Culture. — For  the  reasons  .just 
given  the  control  i)robleni.  in  dealing  with  this 
alfalfa  pest,  resolves  itself  to  one  of  the  method 
of  handling  the  crop.  The  worst  conditions  noted 
were  those  in  Avhich  the  attack  of  the  caterpillar 
was  due  to  delayed  cutting  of  the  hay  crop  and 
due  (|uite  often  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  raiu-h- 
ers  were  trying  to  cultivate  more  land  than  it 
is  ])ossible  for  one  man  to  farm  successfully. 
With  such  raiichei's  some  of  the  following  defects 
are  observable  in  their  treatment  of  the  hay  crop: 
First,  there  is  often  insufficient  Avater  used  to 
provide  for  the  ))rom])t  develoimient  of  the  alfalfa 
crop.  An  abundance  of  Avater  is  very  necessary, 
as  it  cnaliles  the  alfalfa  to  make  faster  groAvth. 
ami  thus  the  farmer  can  reap  his  crop  sooner 
ami  before  the  caterpillars  have  effected  much 
damage.  Secoiul.  the  crop  is  not  cut  early  enough 
in  the  ma.iority  of  cases — about  90  per  cent;  that 
is.  the  alfalfa  is  too  far  advanced  in  bloom  when 
cut,  and  this  delayed  cutting  enables  the  eater- 
|)illars  to  mature  successfully.  The  alfalfa  shoidd 
be  cut  .just  AA-hen  it  is  beginning  to  bloom.  Other 
noticeable  factors  Avhich  tended  to  hamper  con- 
trol measures  Avere  that  at  haying  time  the  crop 
was  cut  high,  the  turning  coriH>rs  Avere  left  ragged 
and  the  ditch  banks  and  borders  poorly  moAved. 
if  at  all.  and  thus  the  caterpillars  that  Avere  pres- 
ent and  had  not  gone  through  to  the  adidt  stage 
had  a  large  amount  of  material  upon  Avhich  to 
develo]),  and  soon  did  .so.  so  that  the  butterflies 
from  these  Avere  ready  for  the  next  crop.  These 
places  Avould  also  afford  bloom  Avhich  Avould  nat- 
urally attract  the  butterflies. 

it  takes  about  28  days  to  produce  a  hay  crop 
in  the  Imperial  valley,  a  little  longer  than  this 
in  the  spring  and  fall,  and  a  fcAv  days  less  in 
Avarmer  Aveather.  It  also  takes  just  as  many  days 
as  has  been  shown  luider  "seasonal  hi.story"  for 
the  butterHies  to  develop  from  egg  to  adult.  Xoav 
if  the  croji  of  hay  be  forced  by  frequent  Avatering. 
or  because  of  good  soil  conditions,  the  Avorms  Avill 
not  have  gone  into  the  resting  stage  at  time  of 
cutting,  but.  instead.  Avill  still  be  feeding  on  the 
grc'-n  alfalfa,  and  Avhen  the  hay  is  cut  and  re- 
moA-ed.  conditions  are  rendered  unfavorable  for 
their  development  and  tlieii-  food  supply  Avill  be 
correspondingly  reduced.  Therefore,  the  hay 
should  be  cut  just  as  it  is  coming  into  bloom, 
which  is  a  fcAv  days  sooner  than  it  is  generally 
thought  advisable  to  cut  it.  as  a  generation  of 
Avorms  Avill  take  a  AA'hole  field  in  a  short  time. 
Thus  not  only  Avill  the  hay  be  saved,  but  the  major 
])ortion  of  the  larvae,  finding  a  lack  of  the  food 
necessary  for  their  complete  dcA'clopment.  will 
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ultimately  perish.  To  bring  about  this  condition, 
however,  it  is  necessary  to  mow  the  field  care- 
fully, leaving  no  high  stubble.  The  turnrows,  bor- 
ders, and  ditch  banks  should  also  be  closely  mown, 
as  this  will  not  only  reduce  the  supply  of  food  for 
the  larvae,  but  also  that  of  the  butterflies,  as 
such  plants  will  afford  considerable  bloom.  In 
two  cases  in  the  writer's  experiments  it  became 
necessary  to  remow  the  fields  at  a  cost  of  from 
•SO  to  50  cents  per  acre,  and  then  in  all  cases  to 
irrigate  promptly.  As  a  result  of,  this  procedure 
a  large  percentage  of  the  caterpillars  failed  to 
develop  to  the  imago  or  butterfly  stage.  Deduct- 
ing these,  together  with  the  larger  number  that 
failed  to  reach  the  pupal  stage,  it  will  be  seen 
that  there  were  many  hundred  less  worms  to  at- 
tack the  next  crop,  as  each  butterfly  developing 
from  them  would  have  deposited  at  least  100  eggs. 
In  some  fields,  instead  of  irrigating  immediately 
rifter  the  hay  was  removed,  the  experiment  was 
tried  of  letting  the  field  go  dry  for  several  days, 
and  thus  starving  the  worms.  While  this  gave 
good  results,  it  was  not  as  satisfactory  as  the 
method  of  immediate  irrigation,  for  there  was  al- 
ways enough  moistui'e  in  the  field  to  start  the 
new  crop  going  and  thus  provide  a  little  food  for 
the  caterpillars. 

The  complete  success  of  these  methods  is  de- 
l)endent  on  co-operation  among  the  farmers,  for 
the  larger  the  percentage  of  those  who  inaugurate 
a  good  cultural  system,  the  greater  will  be  the 
benefit  derived  therefrom.  The  butterflies,  how- 
ever, do  not  fly  very  long  distances,  and  as  long 
as  the  conditions  are  favorable  for  their  exist- 
ence on  one  field  or  one  ranch  they  will  remain 
there.  They  may,  however,  fly  considerable  dis- 
tances when  forced  to  do  so  for  want  of  food  or 
i'or  fresh  green  alfalfa  on  which  to  deposit  eggs 
or  when  driven  by  the  wind. 

Results  Obtained. — Of  ten  fields  cultivated  ac- 
cording to  tliese  methods  only  one  was  damaged 
by  the  caterpillars  up  to  July  10,  the  date  on 
which  so  large  a  number  of  them  were  killed  by 
tlu;  disease  previously  mentioned.  This  one  field 
was  damaged  because  irrigation  had  been  delayed 
for  nearly  two  weeks  after  the  cutting  of  the 
second  crop,  owing  to  a  new  ditch  which  was 
under  construction.  Being  a  thrifty  field  natur- 
ally, the  alfalfa  had  made  a  start,  assisted  by 
the  moisture  still  present  in  the  ground,  and  but- 
terflies coming  in  from  an  outside  field  deposited 
eggs  on  this  new  growth,  thus  enabling  the  worms 
to  destroy  the  best  of  the  crop  after  it  was  finally 
irrigated."  jVs  a  result,  almost  an  entire  crop  was 
lost.  A  field  ad.ioining  on  the  south,  Avhicli  had 
been  irrigated  immediately  after  cutting,  was 
not  in  the  least  damaged.  This  was  a  lesson  in 
itself,  as  it  indicated  the  necessity  for  promjjt 
work. 

Protective  Measures  Advised. — Thus  from  a 
comparison  of  observations  made  in  the  two 
classes  of  fields  it  is  possible  to  derive  the  follow- 
ing rules  for  handling  the  crop : 

Do  not  abandon  a  field  because  the  caterpillars 
are  beginning  to  damage  a  hay  crop.  If  the  cater- 
pillars threaten  the  destnu'tion  of  a  crop  of  al- 
falfa before  the  hay  can  possibly  mature,  mow  it 
at  once,  cutting  it  low  and  clean,  and  in  so  domg 
starve  a  large  majority  of  this  generation  of 
worms,  thereby  protecting  the  next  crop  as  well 
as  saving  a  part  of  the  one  already  affected. 

Get  the  ranch  in  the  best  possible  cultural  con- 
dition. Irrigate  often  and  thoroughly  and  as 
soon  after  cutting  as  the  crop  of  hay  can  be  got- 
ten off  the  ground. 

Cut  close  to  the  ground,  and  clean,  especially 
along  the  ditch  banks,  borders,  and  turnrows. 
as  well  as  in  the  main  ])art  of  the  field. 

Cut  the  crop  early.  When  just  coming  in  bloom 
is  the  proper  time.  AVatch  for  caterpillars  in 
the  early  spring  crop,  and  if  many  are  observed 
about  grown,  cut  the  hay  a  few  days  before  it  is 
in  bloom,  and  thus  save  the  next  crop. 

Pasture  alfalfa  whenever  possible,  as  a  mini- 
mum amount  of  damage  occurs  in  such  fields. 

Use  the  method  just  mentioned  on  early  spring 
crops,  no  matter  whether  any  worms  are  notice- 
able or  not,  and  thus  avoid  any  risk  of  having 
overlooked  Ihem.  The  satisfactory  results  must 
come  from  an  application  to  an  early  crop. 

Renovate  everv  winter,  either  by  disking  or 
hv  the  use  of  an"  alfalfa  renovator,  thus  disturb- 
ing any  pupae  that  may  be  wintering  over,  and 


putting  the  land  and  alfalfa  in  condition  for  good 
growth  the  following  spring. 

These  methods,  while  they  Avill  probably  be  of 
value  in  other  sections,  have  been  tried  only  in 


To  the  Editor:  The  Ad  Interim  Committee  on 
Wilder  Medals  of  the  American  Pomological  So- 
ciety has  awarded  a  silver  medal  to  a  new  variety 
of  orange,  known  as  the  Lue  Gim  Gong.  This 
variety  has  the  following  history: 

Origin.— In  1888  Mr.  Lue  Gim  Gong,  De  Land, 
Florida,  pollinated  Harts  Late  with  pollen  from 
what  was  believed  to  be  a  Mediterranean  Sweet 
tree.  From  these  seeds  about  twelve  trees  were 
raised,  no  two  of  which  proved  to  be  alike. 

The  variety,  now  called  Lue  Gim  Gong,  when  it 
came  into  fruit,  seemed  to  be  such  an  improve- 
ment on  Harts  Late  that  Mv.  Lue  budded  fifteen 
trees  with  this  variety  in  one  side  and  Hart's  Late 
(Tardiff)  on  the  other.  About  thirty  other  trees 
were  budded  with  this  variety  on  one  side  and 
other  varieties  on  the  other.  Five  trees  are  now 
solid. 

Comparisons. — At  this  time  Harts  Late  is  the 
standard  late  orange  of  Florida,  and  it  may  there- 
fore be  well  to  make  a  comparison  between  this 
new  variety  and  the  standard  sort.  On  July  6 
Mr.  Lue  took  fifteen  boxes  of  Harts  Late  (from 
one  side  of  above  trees)  to  the  packing-house, 
and  after  testing  for  Sp.  Gr.  by  placing  in  water, 
packed  five  boxes  out  of  the  fifteen.  These  were 
considered  to  have  enough  weight  for  shipping. 
Those  five  boxes  were  shipped  to  North  Adams, 
Mass.  Upon  arrival  they  had  to  be  repacked  at 
a  cost  of  35  cents  per  box,  and  then  only  three 
boxes  remained.  The  three  boxes  repacked  sold 
for  $2.50  per  box. 

At  the  same  time  five  boxes  were  picked  of  the 
Lue  Gim  Gong  orange  from  the  other  side  of  the 
same  trees.  The  fruit  was  not  tested  for  Sp.  Gr. 
and  all  the  fruit  was  shipped.  On  arrival  at 
North  Adams,  they  did  not  require  repacking, 
and  the  whole  five  boxes  brought  $4.50  per  box. 

The  Lue  Gim  Gong  orange  is  a  hardy,  thrifty 
growing  variety.  It  can  be  marketed  to  advan- 
tage in  August  ami  September,  when  other  vari- 
eties are  out  of  season,  and  when  the  only  fruit 
on  the  markets  is  Valencia  Late  from  California. 

The  fruit  hangs  on  the  trees  with  very  little 
ilropping  through  the  rainy  season,  which  in  Flor- 
ida usually  begins  in  June  and  lasts  several  weeks. 
The  fruit  has  been  known  to  hang  on  the  trees 
two,  three,  and  even  four  years  in  an  edible  state. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  this  variety  marks 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  late  orange  culture. 

The  report  of  the  committee  is  as  follows : 

General  Appearance — Good  on  fruit  of  this  sea- 
son. Two-year-olds  a  little  coarser  in  peel,  but 
still  good.  Three-year-old  fruit  thicker  peel  and 
darker  color ;  less  price. 

Size — 31/4  inches  from  calyx  to  blossom  end,  ai;d 
3V8  inches  in  diameter. 

Form — Good ;  somewhat  cylindrical  with  well- 
rounded  ends. 

Color — A  little  light  in  midseason,  darkening 
to  a  rich,  deep,  reddish-yellow  later  in  spring  and 
summer. 

i\rarket  Value — Very  promising. 

Shipping  Quality — ]Most  excellent. 

Keeping  Quality — Of  the  best;  its  most  marked 
quality. 

Dessert  Value — (Jood. 

Texture — Firm  with  strong  tissues. 

Flavor — Sprightly;  a  rich  blend  of  sweetness 
and  sub-acid. 

Quality — Good. 

Special  Merit  Noticed — Holding  its  juices  while 
on  the  tree  for  thirty  months,  and  its  remarkable 
resistance  to  cold. 

Defects  Noticed — Membranes  strong,  as  in  all 
late  oranges. 

Productiveness — Prolific  even  when  loaded  with 
previous  sea.son's  crop. 

I  la  rdi  ness — Ve  ry  h  a  rdy . 

Resistance  to  Disease — Good. 

Recommendation — Worthy  of  wide  trial  for 
planting  on  a  large  scale  for  a  yenr-around  (U'- 
ange. 

,\  full  deseriptiou  and  history  uf  this  variety 


the  Imperial  valley  of  California,  and  they  arc 
not  specifically  recommended  for  sections  where 
climatic  and  other  conditions  differ  from  those 
found  in  this  valley. 


appears  in  the  Report  of  the  American  Pomolog- 
ical Society  covering  the  proceedings  of  the  Flor- 
ida meeting.  This  variety  is  iini(iue  in  its  keep- 
ing qualities.  The  writer,  within  a  few  weeks, 
has  examined  specimens  of  the  fruitage  of  1908. 
and  found  them  in  edible  condition.  These  had 
clung  to  the  tree  since  that  time.  They  had  be- 
come somewhat  overgrown  and  slightly  rough, 
and  had  lost  a  good  deal  of  the  juice,  but  were 
not  vastly  inferior  to  many  of  the  store  oranges 
we  are  accustomed  to  pay  thirty  or  forty  cents 
ai  dozen  for.  John  Cuaig, 

Secretary  American  Pomological  Society. 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


CONFIDENCE  IN  CALIFORNIA  GRAPE- 
FRUIT. 


Prof.  C.  F.  liaker,  of  Pomona  College,  Clare- 
niont,  Los  Angeles  county,  has  confidence  in  Cali- 
fornia pomeloes,  after  having  had  a  chance  to 
study  the  same  fruit  in  the  gulf  region.  He  re- 
cently spoke  on  this  subject  as  follows:  "I  find 
here,  too,  a  most  remarkable  job-lot  of  grape- 
fruit scattered  through  the  groves.  Moreover,  I 
find  many  growers  who  do  not  know  what  variety 
they  possess.  Others,  more  confident,  will  name 
them,  but  I  carry  that  fruit  to  some  others, 
e()ually  confident,  and  get  other  names  for  it. 

Now,  it  is  my  humble  opinion  that  California 
is  just  as  capable  of  producing  as  fine  grapefruit 
as  Florida  or  Cuba.  Eventually,  I  believe,  this 
State  Avill  produce  a  finer  product,  since  we  have 
here  a  more  all-alive  community,  and  more  vig- 
orous, radical,  and  up-to-date  methods.  We  are 
now  awakening  to  the  fact  that  we  have  never 
.yet  taken  the  first  step  toward  broad,  thorough, 
systematic  efforts  in  applying  modern  methods  of 
plant  breeding  to  our  citrus  fruits.  A  little  hap- 
hazard and  un.systematie  selection  here  and  there 
tells  the  whole  story  to  date.  We  are  now  at 
the  opening  of  a  new  era,  and  I  expect  to  live  to 
see  the  day  when  we  will  have  a  navel  orange 
or  a  IMarsli  grapefruit  better  in  every  respect  than 
the  average  of  today,  and  in  addition  possessing 
but  four  or  five  sections.  What  breakfast  fruits 
they  will  make,  and  how  rapidly  they  will  replace 
the  sorts  we  are  getting  along  with  today !  There 
may  be  bud  sorts  existing  even  now  in  some  Cali- 
fornia orchard  that  will  yield  such  fruits.  I  have 
already  seen  individual  fruits  that  were  definite 
promises  of  such  possibilities.  We  can  beat  the 
world  along  this  line  if  we  get  at  the  work  active- 
ly enough. 

ORANGES  OVER  HIGH  GROUND  WATER. 

To  the  Editor:  I  should  be  very  grateful  to 
you  if  you  would  let  me  know  through  the 
columns  of  the  P.vcific  Rural  Press  whether 
Californian  experience  shows  that  citrus  trees  can 
be  grown  ui)on  land  successfully  where  tlie  water- 
level  is  six  feet  from  the  surface ;  that  is,  where 
water  is  to  be  found  at  that  level  at  all  seasons 
and  does  not  appear  to  rise  higher  during  the 
rainy  season?  If  so,  and  presuming  tliat  other 
conditions  are  favorable,  under  good  orchard 
management,  to  what  age  would  the  trees  be 
likely  to  remain  i)rofitable  ?  Kindly  also  let  me 
know  how  trees  would  be  likely  to  behave  under 
similar  conditions  with  the  water-level  at  ten 
feet  from  the  surface? 

G.  L.  Joil.NSTOXK. 

Transvaal,  South  Africa. 

[We  are  not  aware  of  a  ])osition  where  citrus 
trees  are  growing  in  California  with  ground- 
water permanently  at  six  feet  below  the  surface. 
We  can  only  say  theoretically  that  if  the  soil 
should  be  a  free  loam  and  the  cai)illarity  there- 
fore somewhat  reduced,  we  believe  tliat  orange 
trees  would  be  permanently  productive  in  such 
a  situation.  If  the  soil  were  very  heavy,  ca|)il- 
lary  rise  might  be  too  energetic  and  accomplish 
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a  saturation  of  the  soil  tor  some  distance 
above  the  water-level.  In  a  free  soil  with 
out  this  danger  the  roots  could  approach 
I  he  water  as  they  find  it  desirable  and  be 
permanently  supplied.  This  is.  as  stated, 
a  purely  theoretical  view,  but  we  find 
by  frequent  digging  of  orange  trees  that 
they  are  largely  dependent  ui)on  a  shal- 
low root  system,  the  chief  roots  generally 
occupying  the  first  four  feet  below  the 
surface.  From  this  fact  we  conclude  that 
deep  rooting  is  not  necessary  to  the  or- 


ange, although  unquestionably  deep  root- 
ing and  deep  penetration  for  water  are 
desirable  as  allowing  the  tree  to  draw 
upon  a  much  greater  soil  mass  and  there- 
fore be  less  dependent  upon  frequent  irri- 
gations and  fertilizations.  As  to  whether 
the  trees  W'ould  be  better  circumstanced 
with  the  water-level  at  ten  feet  than  six 
feet,  again  we  can  only  give  the  theoret- 
ical opinion  that  six  feet  would  be  pretty 
close  to  a  minimum  distance  and  several 
feet  more  than  that  would  be  desirable. 


The  California  Deciduous  Fruit  Crop. 


This  being  tne  season  of  the  year  when 
growers  and  buyers  are  most  interested 
in  the  growing  crop  of  deciduous  fruits, 
the  Pacific  Rirai,  Pkk.ss  last  week  sent 
letters  to  about  forty  fruit-growing  coun- 
ties, asking  for  information  at  first  hand 
as  to  the  outlook  at  this  time.  We  have 
received  rei)lies  from  most  of  the  i)iincipal 
fruit-growing  counties  and  trust  that  the 
next  letter  we  shall  send  out  will  be  re- 
sponded to  by  everyone  addressed.  As  to 
the  reliability  of  the  estimates  given  be- 
low, we  believe  our  readers  can  be  as- 
sured that  the  figures  are  conservative 
and  should  |)rove  of  value  to  every 
grower. 

In  order  that  the  estimates  given  may 
be  most  valuable,  we  give  in  the  follow 
ing  table  the  acreage  in  bearing  trees  for 
the  spring  of  1910  in  each  of  the  prin. 
cipal  fruit-growing  counties,  and  next  to 
it  the  percentage  of  a  full  croj)  for  1911. 

As  many  of  the  responses  to  our  letter 
give  explanatory  remarks,  we  herewith 
print  them  as  received: 


Lds  A.N(iKi.KS  CoiM'V. — No  report  re 
ceived,  but  we  learn  that  the  apricot  crop 
will  be  short,  owing  to  rain  while  trees 
were  in  blossom.  Peaches  will  be  a  large 
crop. 

Madkua  Cor.NTV. — Apricots  l.'t',.  Prunes 
60'/r.  Peaches  30'/r.  Impossible  to  estimate 
the  grape  yield  yet.  The  summer-fallow 
grain  is  excellent.  Winter  sowing  will 
soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Mer(  KI)  Coc.ntv. — Apricots  25'/r.  Peaches 
75'/r.  Only  a  few  cherries  raised  in  this 
county,  also  very  few  prunes.  These  were 
slightly  damaged.  Grapes  were  hurt  badly. 
Crops  will  range  from  157J  to  .509'f  in 
differen  localities. 

MO.NTKRKV       COINTY.          AprlCOtS  100":^. 

Prunes  SO*/;.  Cherries  509^.  Peaches  1007,. 
Prunes  are  not  generally  grown  in  this 
county.  Apricot  thinning  about  finished. 
Ajiples  are  blooming  very  full.v.  Frost 
killed  walnuts.  Apple  buyers  offering 
$22  per  ton  for  fruit  delivered  at  Watson- 
ville  and  have  bid  25',r  higher  for  or- 
chards. 
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Butth:  Cocnty. — Estimate  of  fruit  crop 
on  May  6:  Apricots  W'f,  Prunes  95%, 
Cherries  50'/,.  Peaches  lOO'/P.  The  foot- 
hill Pear  crop  entirely  ruined. 

Coi.isA  Cof.NTY. — Estimate  of  fruit  crop 
on  May  4:  Apricots  h^'^/t.  Prunes  50'/f, 
Cherries  90',;.  Peaches  75';,.  Pears  75'/(. 
The  Almond  crop  is  almost  an  entire 
failure. 

CONTKA    Co.-iTA    COCNTY.  ApricOtS  , 

Prunes  SS*^,  Cherries  50'/,,  Peaches  50%, 
Wine  Grapes  709;.  Wickson  plums  65%. 
Bart  left  Pears  70%. 

Ki.NOs  County. — Apricots  40%.  Prunes 
50%c,  Peaches  50%.  Your  correspondent 
just  returned  from  tour  of  inspection. 


Nkvada  Cot.NTY.— Apricots  10%,  Prunes 
50%,  Cherries  25%.  Peaches  20'/,.  Pears 
30'/f,  Apples  lOO-;;;.  This  is  a  a  low  esti- 
mate, the  figures  being  very  conservative. 

Okanoe  Cocxtv. — Apricots  75%.  Prunes 
90%r.  Peaches  85%.  Prunes  not  grown  on 
a  commercial  scale.  Xo  cherries  are 
grown  and  peaches  not  very  extensively. 
This  county  is  a  large  producer  of  apri- 
cots, being  about  the  third  in  the  State 
for  quantity.  Some  apricot  orchards  have 
more  than  full  crop. 

Placer  Cocnty.— Plums  50%f,  Cherries 
40'/f.  Peaches  60%.  Pears  60%,  Grapes 
70%,.  This  is  for  the  county  as  a  whole. 
Some  sections  go  far  higher,  some  lower. 


A  Tool  Is  No  Better 
Ttian  Its  Temper 

"The  man  with  the  hoe,"  or  any 
other  farming  tool,  works  against 
odds,  if  the  temper  of  his  tool  is 
defective.    Soft  steel  means  a  dull 
edged   blade — slow   work  and  a 
half-done  job. 


irmtng 
iols 


have  Wades  of  hard, 
springy  steel,  with  suf- 
ficient ela.sticity  in  them  to  recover 
from  constant  shock  against  clod  and 
stone  in  perfect  shape  and  with  unturned 
edses.    TIkiI  is  the  all-sufficient  reason  why 
practical  farmers  use  them. 
Keen  Kutter  tools,  for  shop  and  bench,  are  all  of 
equ;d  hi^h  quality.     The  Keen  Kutter  line  is  the 
onlv  complete  and  comprehensive  one  In  which  tools 
lor  every  possible  purpose  are  covered  by  one  name  and 
trademark.    Ask  for  them. 

'The  Recollection  of  Qualify  Remains  Long 
Afler  fhe  Price  is  Forgotten." 

Trademark  Itegistered      -E.  C.  SIM.MOSS 
If  not  sit  your  denler's,  write  us. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY  ( Inc.),  St.  Louis  and  New  York,  U.S. A. 


Riding  and  Walking 


THE  KILLEFER  WALKING  BEET  PLOW 

This  is  tho  .strongest  plow  on  the  market.  Can  bo  had  with  straight  or  offset 
.■itandard.  and  has  one-piece  land  side.  Nothing  but  hard  plow  steel  is  used  In 
tlie  .standard  Shin  Liindslde  and  point.  Point  and  Shin  are  rovi-rsible.  Wo  gii.-tr- 
aiitc.'  tliis  plow  to  do  satisfactory  work  in  any  Ii.ot  sortion. 

THE  KILLEFER  TWO-ROW  RIDING  BEET  PLOW 

Is  «si)t'oially  adaptod  to  large  acreage,  as  it  does  double  the  work  of  single  plows 
with  but  little  more  draft,  and  loaves  the  ground  In  fine  condition  for  hauling 
off  boots,  as  it  does  not  throw  up  large  elods. 

The  .Standard  Slilii  I.andslde  Point  and  Wings  are  made  of  very  hard  steel,  wliieli 
we  have  rolled  for  this  work,  and  extras  an-  always  on  hand  for  immediate 
slilpmont. 

liotli  plows  can  be  had  witli  or  without 
steering  devh'o.  Write  or  call  on  us  di- 
rect if  your  <iealer  does  not  liave  tliesr- 
tools. 


Killefer  Mfg.  Co., 

2211  Santa  Fe  Ave., 
LOS  ANGELES.  CAUFORNIA 


TELL  US  YOUR  TROUBLES 


W  I-  make  speeial  tools 
liandling  spoelal  work. 


ortler  for 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


Send  for  Ralaln  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FKESNO.  CALIFORNIA. 


S.vcR.\MESTO  County.  —  Apricots  60%, 
Prunes  S0%.  Cherries  ~Wc.  Peaches  85%, 
Pears  60'"^.  Thrips  have  damaged  the  pear 


FEIJOA  SELLOWIANA 

The  wonderful  new  flowering  and  fruiting  plant 
26  cents  to  t± 

AVOCADO  OR  ALUGATOR  PEAR 

■M  cents  and  $1 
and  many  rare  plants. 

COOLIDGE'S  RARE  PLANT  NIISERY 

F*AS  ADEIV' A.  CAL. 

To  Eztermloalc 
GBOUND  SQUIRRELS.  GOPHERS,  also 
BORERS.  ROOT  APHIS,  etc  on  Frnlt  Trees. 

Carbon  Bisulphide 

Is  the  only  efToctlve  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  A  STAUFFER 
OFFICE    tM  CaUlarala  SU  Saa  Oaaeiaea. 


WANTED 

situation  to  keep  rnnoh  accounta  by  n 
competent   hook-keeper.  Addrena 

THOM.*S  W.  WARD, 
.->::0  ISth  St.,  Oakland.  Cal. 
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crop  in  the  Courtland  district  to  the  ex- 
lent  of  400  cars. 

San  Benito  Cointv.— Apricots  W/c. 
Prunes  50%,  Peaches  100%.  Apples  and 
Pears,  fuil  crop;  but  pear  scab  may  in- 
jure a  large  number  of  pears. 

Saxta  Barbara  Coumv. — Apricots  95%,  i 
Prunes  96%,  Peaches  95%.   The  frost  only 
touched  us  in  a  few  places,  leaving  us 
practically  a  full  crop,  as  there  is  an  ex 
ceptionally  abundant  setting. 

Santa  Cruz  Coixty. — Apricots  90',;. 
Cherries  75%.  Apples  promise  to  average 
well,  but  blooms  have  been  light  in  some 
orchards. 

San  .ToAQi  iN  County. — Apricots  33%, 
Prunes  100?;,  Cherries  100'/,  Peaches  75',;. 
Almonds,  taking  all  varieties  together, 
about  half  a  crop.    Plums  good. 

Tehama  Cot  xty. — Apricots  10';/;,  Prunes 
60%,  Peaches  25  to  30%.  Pears  will  be 
quite  a  bit  short,  the  dry  weather  of  last 
year  being  the  cause  of  shortage  this 
year.   Frost  did  damage  in  spots  only. 

Ventitra  County. — Apricots  80  per  cent. 
Prunes,  cherries,  and  peaches  of  no  com- 
mercial importance  in  this  county,  there 
being  only  a  few  scattering  trees  and  no 
real  orchards. 


YoLO    CouxTY. — Apricots 


Prunes 


fiO'A,  Cherries  90%,  Peaches  75'/;.  Muscat 
and  oultana  Grapes  will  probably  produce 
from  60  to  75%  of  full  croi):  wine  grapes 
somewhat  less. 


FRUITS  WILL  BE  HIGHER. 


In  another  column  we  print  estimates  of 
the  California  fruit  croi),  and  were  the 
market  conditions  normal  the  prices 
would  remain  as  they  are.  But  with  the 
markets  ijractically  bare  of  dried  fruits, 
the  demand  strong,  and  prices  stiffening, 
it  would  seem  that  apricots,  peaches, 
and  prunes  will  find  ready  sale  at  ad- 
vanced prices. 

A  grower  fiom  Santa  Clara  county 
states  that  buyers  are  offering  from  4 
to  4%c.  for  prunes,  fall  delivery.  He 
predicted  a  much  higher  i)rice  in  a  very 
short  time.  While  the  crop  in  that  county 
was  estimated  at  50%  a  week  ago,  it  is 
now  though  that  40',;  of  a  full  yield  is 
about  right.  This  loss  is  owing  to  the 
fact  that  prunes  are  still  dropi)ing  from 
the  trees. 

Cherries  are  now  going  forward  in  small 
lots,  but  will  soon  be  shipped  in  car- 
loads. The  first  boxes  in  the  Eastern 
markets  sold  for  as  high  as  $9.25.  Of 
course,  but  a  few  boxes  brought  these 
l)rices.  On  Tuesday,  at  New  York,  cher- 
ries sold  for  5c.  per  pound.  At  present 
cherries  are  in  the  local  market,  but  at 
a  fancy  price.  Apricots  are  also  bring- 
ing good  prices.  Dried  apricots  for  the 
coming  crop  are  quoted  at  11c.  to  the 
grower.  Last  year  the  market  started  at 
7c.  The  first  apricots  of  the  season  were 
shipped  from  the  Imperial  valley  this 
week. 

Peaches  have  already  gone  up  over  a 
cent  since  the  frost  of  a  month  ago.  The 
Fresno  Republican  states  that  four  car- 
loads were  sold  by  a  local  packer  to  a 
Minneapolis  firm  last  week  at  7  3-8  to 
8V4c.  It  further  says  that  a  broker  was 
out  offering  8c.  for  new  peaches. 

Raisins  In  the  sweatbox  reached  the  4i  oc 
price  at  Fresno  last  week,  and  at  this 
price  it  is  stated  that  a  considerable 
quantity  was  bought,  but  that  now  grow- 
ers are  asking  more. 

Almonds  have  also  gone  up.  The  rain 
and  frost  in  the  State  and  bad  reports 
from  Europe  all  tend  to  stiffen  the  mar- 
ket. 


Fresno  county  has  determined  to  as- 
sist the  Federal  Government  in  the  effort 
to  destroy  the  ground  squirrels,  and  five 
supervisors  to  conduct  the  work  will  soon 
l)e  appointed.  The  campaign  will  begin 
.lune  1. 


1 


$90,000  DaOy 

Now  Spent  for  No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

Over  600,000  already  sold— enough  to  equip  150,000  cars. 
All  because  they  cut  tire  bills  in  two. 


The  sale  of  Goodyear  tires  has 
multiplied  six  times  over  in  the  past 
two  years.  Last  year  they  jumped 
to  $8,500,000.  They  are  now  running 
double  last  year. 

Sixty-four  leading  motor  car  mak- 
ers have  contracted  with  us  for  these 
tires.  To  supply  them  and  tire 
dealers  we  are  running  our  factories 
twenty-four  hours  per  day. 

The  reason  lies  in  a  patented  tire 
— the  No-Rim-Cut  tire — 10  per  cent 
oversize.  Men  have  found  that  this 
tire  saves  one-half  on  their  tire  bills. 
And  the  tire  has  become  the  sensa- 
tion of  motordom. 


The  No-Rim-Cut  Tire 


Here  is  the  Goodyear  No- 
Cut  tire  as  it  fits  any  standard 
When  you  adopt  this  tire 
you  simply  reverse  the  re- 
movable rim  flanges  so  they 
curve  outward.  They  curve 
inward  with  old-style  tires. 
This  change  can  be  made  in 
ten  seconds. 

The  rounded  edge  of  the 
flange  then  comes  next  to 


Rim- 
rim. 


the  tire,  and  rim-cutting  is  made 
impossible. 

No  Hooks  on  This  Tire 

The  ordinary  tire — the  clincher 
tire— has  hooks  on  the  base  to  hook 
into  the  rim  flange.  That  is  how 
the  tire  is  held  on.  See  the  next 
picture. 

When  you  use  this  type  the 
removable  rim  flanges  are  set  to 
curve  inward.  Note  how  they  dig 
in  when  the  tire  is  deflated.  That  is 
why  the  common  tire  will  rim-cut 
if  you  run  it  flat. 

Ordinary  Clincher  Tire 

The  No-Rim-Cut  tire  has  no  hooks 
on  the  base.  It  is  held  to  the  rim  by 
flat  tape,  made  of  126  braided  wires, 
vulcanized  into  the  tire  base.  These 
make  the  tire  base  unstretchable. 

The  tire  can't  come  off  because  the 
base  can't  stretch.  Nothing  can  force 
it  over  the  rim.  But,  when  you  unlock 
and  remove  the  rim  flange,  the  tire 


comes  off  like  any  quick-detachable 
tire  except  that  it  won't  stick. 


GOOD^AR 

No-Rim-Cut  Tires 


The  Ordinary  Clincher  Tire 


This  braided  wire  feature  is  con- 
trolled by  our  patents.  And  there  is 
no  other  way  known  to  make  a  safe 
tire  which  will  stay  on  without  hooks. 

10%  Oversize 

These  No-Rim-Cut  tires,  where  the 
rim  flanges  flare  outward,  can  be  made 
10  per  cent  over  the  rated  size  and  still 
fit  the  rim.  And  we  give  you  that  over- 
size without  extra  cost. 

That  means  10  per  cent  more  air — 
10  per  cent  greater  carrying  capacity. 
And  that,  with  the  average  car.  means 
25  per  cent  more  mileage  per  tire. 

These  two  features  together — No- 
Rim-Cut  and  oversize — will  double  the 
service  one  gets  from  a  tire  under 
average  conditions.  Yet  Good- 
year No-Rim-Cut  tires  cost  no 
more  than  other  standard 
tires. 


Our  latest  Tire  Book,  based 
on  twelve  years  spent  in  tire 
making,  contains  many  facts 
which  motorists  should  know. 
Please  ask  us  to  mail  it  to  you. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,     1 1 1th  Street,  Akron,  Ohio 


Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities 


We  Make  All  Sorts  of  Rubber  Tires 


(323 


WALNUT  GROVES  PAY 

Would  you  be  satisfied  with  an 
income  of  $1500  to  $2500  per  year, 
with  a  home  and  five  acres  of  ground, 
where  you  could  raise  chickens  and 
vegetables  and  keep  a  cow? 

FIVE  ACRES  OF  WALNUTS 

will  give  you  that  income  and  the  rest 
can  be  raised  at  the  same  time. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  our  Suburban 
Walnut  Homes  in  Contra  Costa 
County,  and  our  Easy  Payment  Plan. 

R.  N.  BURGESS  COMPANY 

907  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
507  J  STREET.  SACRAMENTO 


HEMINGWAY'S  LEAD  ARSENATE 

THE  PERFECT  PRODUCT 

Combines  the  highest  standard  of 
manufacture  with  chemical  and  physi- 
cal qualities  giving  sticking  power, 
mlsclbllity  and  extremely  fine  division. 
It  meets  the  most  exacting  requirements 
of  the  modern  scientific  orchardlst. 

HEMINGWAY'S    LEAD  ARSENATE 
fully   complies  with   the   new  federal 
law.    15%    Arsenic    Acid  guaranteed. 
Send  for  booklet  and  prices. 

Fall  stocka  carried  by 
C.  HENRY  SMITH,  Coast  Acent, 
24  Callforala  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
HEMINGWAY'S  LONDON  PURPLE  CO., 
LTD.,  «4-66  Water  St.,  New  York. 


The  Milwaukee  Chain  Drive  Mower 

Smooth  KunnlnK,  .Strong  and  Durable.  K 
you  cannot  find  It  at  your  dealers,  write  us 

THE  H.  C  SHAW  CO.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

Catalogues  mailed  on  request 


Mr.  FARMER 

Give  Your  Soil  Food 

Soil  becomes  worn 
out  and  run  down 
the  same  as  human 
beings.  Send  to- 
day for  our  FREB 
Booklet 

"THE  FARMER'S  FRIEND" 

It  explains  how  to 
build  up  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  your 
land.  State  nature 
of  soil  and  what 
you  grow  and  we 
will  tell  you,  free 
of  charge,  the  class 
of  fertilizer  needed. 
Write  today. 


PACIFIC  GUANO  AND 
FERTILIZER  CO. 


310  Sanaome  St., 
San  Franclaco. 


503  Central  BIiIk., 
Loa  Anireloa. 


RHUBARB  FOR  PROFIT 

A  FREE  BOOKLET  ON 

Rhubarb  Culture 

$1000  profit  per  acre;  plant  now. 
lierry  plan'Bofal]  sorts.  Cut  this 
adv.  out  and  mall  today. 

J  B.WAGNER,      Pasadena,  Cal. 

The  Rhubarb  and  Btrry  Specialist 
P 


BERRY  PLANTS 

LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 

PASADENA.  CAL.  K.  F.  D. 
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Alfalfa  Between  Fruit  Trees. 


To  the  Editor:  I  wish  to  ask  some 
questions  about  fruit  planting  in  toot- 
hills  on  the  east  side  of  the  San  Ga- 
briel moutainns  and  on  the  south  border 
of  the  Mojave  desert.  The  elevation 
above  sea-level  is  3700  feet.  The  inten- 
tion is  to  grow  fruit  trees,  90  per  cent 
apples  and  10  per  cent  pears.  The  land 
is  irrigated,  and  lies  facing  east  and  north 
in  a  valley  completely  hemmed  in  by 
high  hills.  There  is  now  on  it  about  40 
acres  of  apple  trees,  part  of  which  are  5, 
part  4.  and  part  3  years  old.  The  trees 
have  been  planted  with  rows  22  feet  part 
one  way  and  30  feet  apart  the  other  way. 
They  seem  to  be  growing  very  well,  in- 
deed. 

The  practice  followed  is  to  disc  the  land 
between  trees  and  cross  with  Acme  har- 
row; Iceep  the  land  bare  and  in  soft  con- 
dition, and  irrigate  the  trees  about  once 
a  month,  not  allowing  any  vegetation  on 
the  land  other  than  the  trees  themselves. 

I  now  come  to  the  question  which  I  wish 
to  submit.  My  ideal  is  that  until  the 
trees  are  7  to  10  years  old,  their  roots 
laterally  will  not  have  grown  outwardly 
from  the  bases  of  the  tree  any  considera- 
ble distance,  and  until  10  years  of  age 
they  will  probably  only  have  gone  four 
feet  from  each  side  of  the  body  of  the 
tree.  Am  I  correct  as  to  this?  If  rows 
are  30  feet  apart,  one  way,  there  is  (up  to 
the  tenth  year)  a  space  of  land  from  20 
to  22  feet  wide  which  does  not  affect  the 
tree  or  its  growth,  since  the  tree  alTects 
only  the  land  that  its  roots  have  entered, 
and  this  vacant  land  is  not  involved  in 
the  growth  of  the  tree  until  it  has  at- 
tained an  age  greater  than  7  to  10  years. 
Kventually  it  will  probably  all  be  used 
in  the  larger  and  older  growth  of  the  tree. 

If  I  am  correct  in  my  idea  abo\it  this, 
land  between  trees  to  the  extent  of  20 
to  22  feet  not  being  vital  to  the  growth 
of  the  tree  in  its  earlier  years,  I  wish  to 
have  you  give  me  your  opinion;  for  if 
this  vacant  land  is  not  then  of  material 
value  to  the  growing  tree,  I  have  a  use 
for  it  to  be  put  to  during  the  first  five 
to  eight  years  after  the  planting  of  the 
trees.  I  figure  that  two-thirds  of  the  total 
land  involved  in  the  growing  of  a  young 
orchard  during  the  early  years  might  be 
used  for  other  crops,  and  we  need  more 
land  than  we  now  have  for  the  growing 
of  alfalfa,  and  that  if  we  can  appropriate 
to  this  croi)  this  vacant  land  we  could  pro- 
duce a  large  amount  of  a  crop  that  we 
have  a  decided  need  for  and  at  the  same 
time  do  no  harm  to  the  growing  trees. 

This  alfalfa  would  be  kept  four  feet 
away  from  these  young  trees,  so  as  not  to 
affect  the  strength  of  land  the  trees  are 
growing  in.  This  is  a  question  I  would 
like  you  to  answer  fully,  whichever  way 
you  regard  it,  whether  as  practicable  or 
not,  detrimental  or  not,  to  the  trees. 

Our  ranchman  favors  cow  peas  instead 
of  alfalfa  as  a  crop  between  the  rows  of 
trees.  Alfalfa  would  suit  us  best,  but  if 
the  peas  would  he  a  better  crop  for  grow- 
ing between  trees  I  would  like  you  to 
express  an  opinion  upon  the  matter.  One 
objection  the  ranchman  has  to  alfalfa  be- 
tween rows  of  trees  is,  that  alfalfa  re- 
quires so  much  water  to  irrigate  with, 
that  the  trees  will  he  injured  by  it.  I  can- 
not agree  with  him  in  this.  This  soil  is 
a  very  porous  alluvial  deposit,  same  as  the 
Mojave  desert,  and  water  will  not  lie  in  it 
but  sink  deeiier  and  deeper  as  the  amount 
is  increased;  besides,  the  land  itself  is 
not  flat;  it  has  a  fall  always,  and  in  some 
places  too  much  fall.  Nowhere  in  this 
orchard  would  water  accumulate,  beyond 
what  is  necessary  for  growing  of  alfalfa. 
Is  it  true  that  apple  or  pear  trees,  under 
the  conditions  I  name,  are  injured  by 
water,  unless  indeed  they  are  in  a  swamp 
or  with  water  continuall.v  about  their 
roots? 


I  would  do  the  irrigating  of  the  alfalfa 
with  a  i)lowed  furrow  at  either  edge  of 
this  alfalfa  strip,  so  as  to  cut  off  the 
direct  flow  of  water  from  the  alfalfa  to 
the  trees  so  that  they  could  not  be  affected 
directly  by  the  irrigation  of  the  alfalfa 
any  more  than  they  are  now  when  we 
irrigate  for  the  trees  themselves,  and  an 
irrigation  of  once  in  two  or  three  weeks 
for  a  couple  of  days  at  a  time  would,  in 
my  oi)inion,  do  no  more  than  help  the 
growth  of  the  tree,  in  insuring  it  a  plen- 
tiful supply  of  water. 

These  questions  I  submit  to  you  for  ;i 
free  reply,  as  they  are  matters  which  we 
are  earnestly  trying  to  fathom  and  not 
get  in  wrong  on  them.  All  other  lands  of 
ours  are  rather  steep,  or  we  would  put 
alfalfa  on  them.  They  will  answer  well 
for  trees  and  we  are  preparing  to  have 
a'  large  orchard.  Ow.nkr. 

l^os  Angeles. 

I  You  will  find  on  digging  that  your  fruit 
trees  extend  their  roots  laterally  much 
farther  than  you  expect.  However,  the 
land  between  the  trees  can  be  used  for 
cropping,  providing  you  apply  irrigation 
water  enough  for  both  the  trees  and  the 
inter-crop.  Alfalfa  is  possible  under  these 
conditions  if  water  enough  is  used  to  sup 
ply  both  the  alfalfa  and  the  trees  and  not 
enough  to  waterlog  the  soil,  which  would 
be  injurious  to  the  latter.  This,  of  course, 
is  less  likely  to  occur  in  such  a  deep  open 
soil  such  as  you  describe.  Pear  trees  are 
less  liable  to  injury  from  excessive  moist 
ure  than  any  other  fruit  we  grow.  Alfalfa 
is  being  successfully  grown  under  these 
conditions  both  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
this  State  and  in  Arizona.  The  cow  peas 
would  be  a  good  crop  if  you  can  get  them 
to  grow.  Usually  they  are  not  successful 
in  California  in  dry.  hot  situations  even 
if  irrigated,  unless  it  be  on  low,  moist 
land  where  there  is  not  only  moisture 
enough  in  the  soil  but  the  atmospheric 
dryness  is  also  somewhat  reduced.  A  lit- 
tle experiment  would  quickly  tell  you  how 
you  stand  in  relation  to  a  successful 
growth  of  this  plant. — Editor.  | 


IRRIGATION  OF  SAN  JOAQUIN 
VALLEY 


The  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture will  shortly  issue  a  report  en- 
titled "Irrigation  in  San  .loaquin  Valley, 
California,"  by  V.  M.  Cone,  which  is  avail- 
able for  free  distribution  as  long  as  the 
supply  lasts,  on  application  to  U.  S.  Irri- 
gation Investigation,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

This  report  gives  an  account  of  the 
physical  and  industrial  conditions  in  San 
.loaquin  valley  and  describes  present  irri- 
gation on  each  of  the  streams  of  the  val- 
ley. There  are  over  7,000,000  acres  of 
land  in  the  floor  of  San  .loaquin  valley, 
of  which  about  two-thirds  are  irrigable 
and  more  than  a  million  acres  now  irri 
gated. 

In  connection  with  previous  irrigation 
bulletins  issued  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  this  report  pro- 
vides a  fairly  complete  statement  of  the 
irrigation  conditions  and  problems  of  this 
important  part  of  California. 


Genuine  Florida  Sour  Orange 
Seed-Bed  Trees 

Extra  fine  one-year  stock— the  best  tc 
be  had.  Be  sure  you  are  getting  the  gen- 
uine article.  If  you  will  send  your  orders 
in  now,  w€  are  prepared  to  fill  them,  be 
they  large  or  small ;  but  order  early,  as 
the  supply  is  limited. 

Three  thousand  fine  large  two  -  year 
Valenclas.   Get  our  prices. 

SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES. 

F.  H.  DI8BKOW,  I'roprletor, 

B.  D.  1,  Pupdena.  Cal. 

Phones:  Main  y4y— Home 2&2C 


DWARFMlLOMAlZt 
A  DRY  LAND  CROP 

Where  the  rainfall  is  limited  or  water  is  ex- 
pensive there  is  no  more  profital)le  forage  ami 
dry  feed  crop  than  Milo  Maize.  It  belongs 
to  the  sorghum  family  of  tropical  Asia  and 
Africa,  where  it  is  the  principal  grain  grown. 

We  have  secured  a  stock  of  a  dwarf  variety 
that  has  been  thoroughly  tested  in  South(>rn 
California  and  Arizona,  yielding  two  and  oik; 
half  tons  of  grain  jjcr  acre.  It  grows  a  stalk 
4  to  5  feet  high  with  large,  compact,  erect 
heads,  and  stock  especially  like  the  sweet 
flavor  of  the  stalk. 

Write  for  cultural  directions  and  prices. 


PLCASC  MARK   LCTTCR  DEPT.  0 


5eed6PlantCo. 

EjTablishedm/. 
326-328-330  50.  MAIN  ST. 

Los  Angeles  .    California  ' 


LARGEST  CITRUS  NURSERIES  IN  THE  WORLD 

Parties  contemplating  the  planting  of  citrus  groves  this  coming  spring 
will  do  well  to  send  for  our  prices  soon,  as  there  will  evidently  a  a  shortage 
of  strictly  first  class  stock.  Write  today  for  particulars,  or,  better  still,  pay 
us  a  visit  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  show  you  just  what  we  have. 

Our  finely  iUustrated  booklet,  "Citrus  Fruits."  covering  the  industry 
from  the  seed  to  the  market,  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25c  in 
stamps. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAM  DIMAS,  CALIFORNIA 


ERICKSON'S  PATENT  EXTERMINATOR 

ACtRTRIDGE  CHARGED  WITH  DEATH— roiitivily  lh> most (Ifictivi method hnowaforiitirniinatInK 
CnDUCDC  burrowing  D(sts.  Bolter  than  poison,  for  it  Is  ibiolutily 
DUrntnj  sale  and  acts  ONLY  on  petts  the  I  burrow.  lasts  mada  by 
7T7TTZrr77  >  tl"  Oaparfmant  of  Agriculture  resulted  inunqualilied  sal- 
SOUIRRELS  ls>>:li<i'i.  Awarded  tlie  Grand  Prize  A.-r.-P.E.,Seattla. 

Simple,safe,elfacli*a.  Send  for  boolclel,  SoldbyDealtrt. 
It  nol,  write  >o  Hill  FIreworIca  Co,,  Saaltle,  Wasti. 

For  Sale  By  DUPONT  POWDER  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Portland,  Seattle,  Spokane,  Denver  and  St  Louis 


HIGH  GRADE  CITRUS  TREES 

20  years  experience  enables  us  to  furnish  the  best  absolutely. 
Write,  jihone  or  call  for  information.    We  are  here  for  business. 

POLLARD  BROS. 

CORNER  MISSION  STREET  AND  LOS  ROBLES  AVE..  SOUTH  PASADENA.  CAL. 


CHICO  NURSERY  COMPANY 

GROWERS  OF  HIOH  QRADE  NURSERY  STOCK 

Prompt  attention  given  to  orders  sent  In  by  mall.  Write  us  for  prices  on  Apples,  Peac-nea, 
Pears,  ("herrles,  Plums,  Prunes,  Apricots,  Almonds,  Kng.  Walnuts,  Blk.  Walnuts,  Figs, 
Grape  Vines  and  Berries.   Ornamental  Trees,  Flowering  Shrubs  and  Roses.  Catalog  free. 

CHICO  NURSERY  COMPANY,  Chico,  CaL 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  COMPANY  'Tenner::?" 

"Anchor"  Br,ind,  Velvet  I'loweis  (if  Sul]'hai  ;  "Volcano"  l:i  :iii.l,  Sulillinid  Klowcrs  of  .Sul- 
phur: "TlBer"  Brand,  Sublimed  Sulphur:  "Dlamord  S"  Uraiid,  Ketlned  Klour  Sulphur: 
"Fruit"  Brand.  Powdered  Sulphur,  RoH  or  Stick,  Relined  Lump. 

ACiKNTS  FOR  "Flenr  de  Soutre"  Kxtra  Fine  and  Eaale  Brand.  Florl  dl  Zollo 
(for  blea<'hliii?  and  spraying). 

Relinery:  BORDEAUX,  FRANCE. 
Olllee-624  Calilornla  St..  aiaove  Kearney.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIFORNIA 
Samples  and  Prices  on  Application.  Telephone:  Kearne.v  4Sit>— (  Uuniei  CSBSti. 
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California  Likf  resh  Company 

WM.  H.  SWBTT,  Pres. 


GROWERS,  PACKERS  AND  CANNERS 

You  cannot  afford  to  continue  drying  by  present  methods,  whether  sun- 
dryintr  or  evaporating.  You  are  under  unnecessary  expense.  Your  cured 
fruits  and  vegetables  are  costing  you  more  than  you  need  to  pay. 

Premium  stock  can  be  made  by  Likfreshing  the  fruit  that  reaches  your 
cannery  a  little  too  ripe  for  successful  handling  with  your  present  equipment. 

The  Likfresh  process  is  not  only  less  expensive,  but  it  does  the  work  in 
less  time. 

The  advantages  of  Likfresh  do  not  end  with  economy  of  production. 

Likfreshed  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

are  not  merely  ^Mried/'  They  are  "Like  fresh/' as  the  name  indicates 

For  example,  Likfreshed  peaches  or  apricots  soaked  in  cold  water,  then 
eaten  with  sugar  and  cream,  will  taste  as  if  just  picked  from  the  tree.  Apple 
sauce  made  of  Likfreshed  apples,  has  the  flavor,  firmness,  and  appearance  of 
sauce  made  from  the  fresh  article.  Likfreshed  roasting  ears,  cabbage,  string 
beans,  cauliflower,  pumpkin,  squash,  rhubarb,  strawberries,  loganberries, 
raspberries,  etc.,  will  have  the  appearance,  flavor,  and  in  every  way  resemble 
the  fresh  article  when  cooked. 

This  means  higher  prices  for  your  cured  products.  Cheaper  production 
and  higher  prices  mean  more  profits  for  you. 

Enquiries  have  been  received  from  all  over  the  United  States  and  Canada 
asking  for  samples  and  information  as  to  where  the  product  can  be  bought  in 
large  quantities.  The  market  is  ready,  it  is  time  for  you  to  make  ready  to 
supply  the  demand. 

We  install  your  plant  for  \'ou  ready  -to  run.  We  build  the  tirst  tire,  test 
the  machine  and  teach  you  to  run  it.  In  short,  we  turn  the  plant  over  to 
you  in  perfect  running  order  and  under  your  control. 

We  want  every  fruit  man  to  see  the  Likfreshing  machine  in  operation. 
We  invite  you  to  visit  our  demonstrating  plant  at  Berkeley,  bring  somethinii; 
with  you  and  watch  it  put  through,  bring  as  much  as  you  like. 

But  by  all  means  see  it.    It  may  mean  a  big  saving  to  you  this  season 

For  further  imformation,  samples  of  product,  etc.,  address: 

THE  WANN  COMPANY,  Selling^  Ag^ents 

614  Union  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Oakland,  Oal. 

REFERENCE : 

First  National  Bank,  Berkeley,  Cal.   The  Wellman-Robbins  Mercantile  Agency,  Oakland,  Gal. 
Demonstrating  Plant,  near  Shattuck  Hotel,  Berkeley,  California 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


With  the  Fruit  Men. 

It  is  estimated  that  1000  acres  of  or 
anges  will  be  sprayed  tor  orange  thrips. 
A  20-acre  orchard  near  Riverside  is  being 
experimented  ui)on. 

Prof.  E.  B.  Babcock  of  the  University 
of  California,  and  Edwin  Gower  of  ^"'owler 
are  experimenting  by  crossing  the  walnut 
and  pecan  to  develop  better  varieties  of 
the  nuts. 

The  Southern  Pacific,  Santa  Fe,  and 
Salt  Lake  railroads  have  joined  in  mak- 
ing application  to  the  Commerce  Court 
for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  from  putting 
into  effect  the  $7.50  rate  for  precooling 
citrus  fruit. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Seulberger  will  leave 
next  week  for  a  year's  trip  through  Eu- 
rope. Mr.  Seulberger  is  one  of  the  pio- 
neer horticulturists  and  seedsmen  of  Ala- 
meda county  and  was  one  of  the  earliest 
subscribers  to  the  Pacific  Rukal  Press. 

A  large  amount  of  planting  in  orchard 
and  vineyard  has  been  done  in  Sonoma 
county,  according  to  reports  of  Commis- 
sioner R.  R.  Gallaway.  Incomplete  re- 
turns show  that  117,917  apple  trees,  14,432 
pear  trees,  13,9ol  cherry  trees,  4903  peach 
trees,  3268  plum  trees,  2014  walnut  trees 
and  1219  apricot  trees,  besides  many  trees 
in  smaller  mixed  lots,  have  been  distrib- 
uted tor  planting  tnis  season.  Over  22,000 
eucalyptus  trees  were  supplied  by  one 
nursery.  An  encouraging  amount  of 
spraying  and  culture  is  also  being  doue, 
although  some  growers  are  not  doing  as 
much  as  they  should.  Pear  scab  appears 
to  be  very  scarce,  owing  to  good  use  of 
the  bordeaux  mixture. 

The  Gravenstein  apple  crop  near  Sebas- 
topol  appears  to  be  as  promising  as  last 
year,  in  spite  of  frost  and  rains.  Straw 
berries  will  be  scarce  owing  to  the  late 
rains. 

It  has  been  decided  to  send  grapes  from 
Ocainpo  to  Lodi  for  precooling  before 
shipment.  A  precooling  system  will  prob- 
ably be  imt  in  at  Acampo  before  the  next 
season. 

Work  on  thinning  peaches  has  begun 
on  the  Kuhn  ranch  in  Tulare.  This  will 
take  about  a  month,  after  which  the  apri- 
cots will   be   ready   for  picking. 

A  large  crop  of  Thompson's  Seedless 
grapes  is  expected  from  many  parts  of 
Yolo  county.  Prices  of  $23  per  ton  for 
green  grapes  are  reported  by  several  grow- 
ers. 

Prices  of  $18  to  $2.5  per  ton  for  Tokays 
are  being  received  in  the  Lodi  section. 
For  selected  Tokays  $27.50  has  been  re- 
ceived. 

Peach  and  grape  growers  near  Kerman 
are  to  be  given  an  opportunity  to  ship 
fresh  fruit  this  year  for  the  first  time 
though  the  Fresno  Fruit  Growers'  Com- 
pany, which  will  operate  the  Kerman 
packing-house  this  summer.  A  large  in- 
crease of  acreage  of  bearing  fruit  has  de- 
veloi)ed  this  season. 

Swarms  of  a  white  fly  suddenly  ap- 
peared in  a  vineyard  near  Fresno  this 
week,  and  did  considerable  damage.  The 
identification  of  the  fly  has  not  been  made. 

N.  S.  Stockton  this  year  set  out  200 
acres  to  Caliniyrna  figs  near  Atwater, 
Stanislaus  county. 

Considerable  eucalyptus  and  almond 
planting  has  been  completed  on  the  farm 
of  Dr.  Langdon  near  the  same  place. 

Five-year  contracts  for  apricots  at  $35 
are  being  sought  in  Alameda  county  by 
buyers.  Many  growers  are  holding  out 
for  higher  prices. 

In  a  report  which  has  Just  been  com- 
piled by  the  horticultural  commissioner 
of  Tulare  county  the  total  tree  planting 
for  the  year  ending  May  1  was  as  follows: 
Grape  vines,  536.070:  eucalyptus,  5.044,- 


556;  citrus  stock,  908,600;  ornamental, 
15.000;  deciduous.  216.000;  olives.  30.000. 


General  Agriculture. 

An  investigation  of  the  eelworm  in  Ne- 
vada potatoes,  resulting  from  the  rejec- 
tion of  several  carloads  of  iiotatoes  by 
California,  has  been  made  by  entomolo- 
gists of  the  University  of  Nevada.  The 
shriveled  condition  of  rejected  potatoes 
is  described  in  a  university  bulletin,  and 
strong  recommendations  against  sending 
out  infected  tubers  are  made.  The  only 
method  recommended  for  eradicating  the 
disease  is  to  cease  planting  in  infested 
districts,  and  to  destroy  potatoes  contain- 
ing the  insect. 

The  pea  croi)  of  the  Emerson  Packing 
Co.  near  Brawley,  Imperial  county,  was 
a  partial  failure  this  spring  owing  to  lack 
of' irrigation.  The  peas  were  to  be  used 
for  seed.  Several  Japanese  growers  in 
the  same  district  received  $2000  for  peas 
from  five  acres  of  land,  for  market  pur- 
poses. 

Over  1000  cars  of  canteloupes  will  be 
shipped  from  Salt  River  valley,  in  Ari- 
zona, this  season.  Watermelon  growers 
of  the  valley  have  received  lower  rates 
to  Denver.  There  are  400  acres  in  the 
valley  planted  to  this  crop. 

The  hay  and  grain  crop  of  the  State 
is  still  in  a  critical  condition,  and  a  few 
weeks  will  determine  what  the  outcome 
will  be.  A  good  rain  at  this  time  would 
make  grain  upon  land  that  now  will  not 
produce  sufficient  growth  for  hay.  A 
week  of  hot  weather,  on  the  other  hand, 
at  this  time,  would  ruin  considerable 
acreage  that  might  come  out  well  under 
favorable  conditions. 

Bermuda  onions  which  are  being  ship- 
ped out  of  Coachella  are  bringing  in  about 
$1.50  to  the  growers.  Earlier  shipments 
netted  $2  per  crate. 

The  Turlock  Board  of  Trade  has  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  prepare  plans  for 
a  melon  carnival  in  the  latter  part  of 
August.  The  carnival  will  last  three  days 
and  end  with  a  melon  feast. 

Celery  acreage  in  Orange  county  will 
be  reduced  to  about  2000  acres  or  less 
this  season.  A  large  amount  of  former 
celery  land  is  being  planted  to  beets, 
which  is  approximately  one-third  greater 
than  last  year. 

The  Nevada  County  Promotion  Commit- 
tee is  endeavoring  to  secure  a  400-acre 
orchard  for  use  as  a  demonstration  farm. 

Hop  dealers  in  Sonoma  county  are  said 
to  be  offering  W  cents  per  pound  for  one- 
year  contracts. 

The  cantaloupe  crop  in  Imperial  val- 
ley this  season  is  estimated  at  from  2000 
to  2500  cars,  worth  about  $1,000,000.  There 
is  an  estimated  acreage  of  5800  acres  of 
this  crop  now  maturing  in  the  valley. 

Many  farmers  in  the  foothills  of  Santa 
Clara  county  are  getting  very  high  prices 
for  green  peas  and  early  potatoes,  which 
are  now  l)eing  shipped  in  large  quanti- 
ties. 

A  large  mortality  in  the  yellow  butter- 
fly of  the  alfalfa  is  noted  this  season  in 
Imi)erial,  and  the  cause  of  the  death  of 
the  pest  is  being  investigated  by  J.  C. 
Bridwell  of  the  Imperial  Valley  Expeii- 
ment  Station. 

The  Indio  Date  and  Cotton  Co.  is  set- 
ting out  300  acres  of  cotton  this  spring. 
Planting  is  being  done  between  rows  of 
date  trees  on  the  ranch. 

A.  E.  Marshall,  of  the  Coachella  valley, 
received  15c.  per  pound  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco market  for  his  first  shipments  of 
summer  squash.  H.  L.  Sauers,  of  Cal- 
exico,  received  40c.  per  pound  for  first 
shipments  of  green  beans. 

In  Imperial  county  It  is  estimated  that 
20,000  acres  of  cotton  will  be  planted  this 


spring,  against  9100  acres  last  year.  An 
automatic  cotton  picker  will  probably  be 
tried  out  in  harvest  time,  which  may  help 
solve  the  labor  problem  in  the  valley. 

A  large  amount  of  melon  planting  has 
had  to  be  done  the  second  time  in  the 
vicinity  of  Livingston,  Stanislaus  county, 
owing  to  recent  frosts. 

It  is  stated  that  over  300  acres  will  be 
planted  to  tomatoes  in  the  section  around 
Healdsburg  this  spring.  Growers  will 
receive  $7  per  ton. 

That  one-fifth  of  the  acreage  in  Impe- 
rial. Yuma,  Salt  and  Gila  valleys  could 
produce  the  amount  of  long-staple  Egyp- 
tian cotton  now  imported  into  New  Eng- 
land from  other  countries  has  been  shown 
in  investigations  just  completed  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Investi- 
gations were  carried  on  with  Egyptian 
cotton  in  all  cotton-growing  regions  of 
this  country,  but  only  in  the  above-named 
districts  could  the  Egyptian  aotton  be 
grown  successfully.  Since  the  Egyptian 
growers  are  troubled  with  a  mixture  of 
Hindi  cotton,  which  is  proving  a  serious 
burden  upon  the  industry,  this  opening 
is  good  for  the  California  and  Arizona 
growers.  The  Hindi  cotton  has  a  short, 
weak  fiber,  which  injures  the  high-grade 
Egyptian  cotton  by  introducing  hybrids. 
The  experiments  of  the  department  show- 
that  it  will  be  easier  to  grow  uniform  cot- 
ton crops  in  the  Arizona  and  Ca]j,fqraia 
valleys  than  in  Egypt  itself. 

The  date  for  the  irrigation  jubilee  at 
Orland.  Gleijn  county,  to  celebrate  the 
turning  on  of  the  water  by  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  set  for  June  16  and  17. 
The  jubilee  is  to  be  conducted  upon  a 
large  scale. 

A  meeting  of  the  ranchers  of  the  upper 
Dry  creek  country  was  held  at  iCoopers- 
town  recently  for  the  purpose  of  consid- 
ering water  rights  owned  by  the  Tuol- 
umne River  Power  and  Irrigation  Co. 
Another  meeting  will  be  held  in  June, 
as  no  decision  regarding  the  subject  was 
reached. 

Former  Governor  Pardee,  president  of 
the  Conservation  Commission,  states  that 
2,500,000  miner's  inches  of  water  has  "been 
located  on  while  the  bill  providing  for 
the  conservation  board's  control  was  pend- 
ing. 

According  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
providing  for  the  new  State  Reformatory 
which  was  recently  signed  by  Governor 
Johnson,  farming  will  be  taught  In  the 
place.  Selection  of  a  site  will  be  made 
within  a  short  time,  and  work  on  the 
place  will  be  done  largely  by  prisoners 
now  in  the  penitentiary. 

A  decision  has  been  reached  by  the 
Sonoma  County  Co-operative  Poultry  As- 
sociation to  put  on  dues  for  members. 
Branches  of  the  association  will  also  be 
abolished. 

The  Merced  Poultry  Association  will 
hold  a  large  poultry  exhibit  at  Merced 
next  week,  from  May  16  to  20,  Inclusive. 
A.  L.  Leitch  of  Fresno  will  act  as  judge. 

The  S.  E.  Gregg  poultry  ranch  of  River- 
side has  been  sold  to  George  and  Alex- 
ander Sinclair  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 
The  property  sold  includes  1300  hens. 
1000  chickens,  three  and  a  half  acres  of 
land,  and  a  large  amount  of  equipment. 

The  San  Joaquin  Poultry  Association 
of  Lodi  has  decided  to  co  operate  in  an 
official  way  with  the  Merced  Poultry  As- 
sociation to  make  Ihe  coming  Merced 
show  a  success. 

Preliminary  steps  toward  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  poultry  association  were  taken 
at  Visalia  last  week.  The  association 
will  be  a  branch  of  the  American  Poultry 
Association  and  will  stand  for  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  latter  organization. 

Imperial  county  growers  are  gathering 
an  exhibit  of  their  best  agricultural  pro- 
ducts for  the  purpose  of  making  a  perma- 
nent display. 

Tentative  plans  are  being  made  in  Im- 


perial county  for  the  experiment  station 
provided  for  by  the  legislature,  to  per 
mit  work  being  started  immediately  after 
the  money  approi>riated  becomes  availa- 
ble. 

The  Pomona  Valley  Protective  Associa 
tion,  with  capital  stock  of  $75,000.  has 
been  organized  for  the  purpose  of  develop 
ing  and  maintaining  water  supplies. 

The  Diamond  range  of  68,000  acres, 
located  in  Tehama  and  Shasta  counties, 
has  been  sold  to  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles  capitalists  for  $240,000. 

The  Petaluma  Incubator  Co.  has  sent 
the  first  shipment  of  incubators  to  New 
York  that  has  gone  by  the  Panama  Canal 
route. 

A  large  tract  of  32,000  acres  near  Pres- 
cott,  Arizona,  has  been  purchased  by 
Eastern  capitalists  for  irrigation  pur- 
poses. 

Officers  of  the  Penn  Valley  creamery  of 
Nevada  City  have  started  work  on  the 
organization  of  a  cannery  and  have 
opened  subscription  lists  for  that  pur- 
pose. There  is  no  cannery  in  the  vicinity 
at  present. 

A  protest  against  the  poisoning  of 
ground  squirrels  in  the  vicinity  of  Fresno 
is  being  made  by  a  number  of  sportsmen 
of  that  place,  who  claim  that  quail,  cotton- 
tail, and  other  game  are  destroyed  in 
large  numbers  by  the  poison.  They  ad 
vocate  shooting  and  smoking  out  to  kill 
the  rodents. 


Miscellaneous. 

The  residents  of  Visalia,  under  the 
leadership  of  Commissioner  A.  G.  Chulz. 
are  making  a  vigorous  campaign  against 
the  mistletoe  in  the  city.  The  mistletoe 
is  badly  infested  with  scale  parasites 
which  spread  to  the  olives  and  do  consid 
erable  injury  to  the  first  crop  of  berries. 

The  California  Wine  Association  will 
make  $100,000  worth  of  improvements  on 
its  plant  at  Winehaven  this  year,  and  will 
handle  about  8000  tons  more  grapes  than 
last  season. 

The  Midway  ranch  of  247  acres  near 
San  Jacinto  has  been  sold  to  H.  T.  Coffin. 
The  entire  ranch  is  irrigated,  and  the 
larger  part  is  set  out  to  alfalfa. 

A  cannery  for  Fillmore,  Ventura  county, 
is  being  projected  by  several  business 
men  of  Oxnard  and  vicinity. 

A  comiiany  of  30  prospective  purcha-sers 
of  small  farms  has  been  inspecting  Butte 
county  land  near  Oroville.  The  men  came 
from  Utah. 

The  Moulton  Irrigated  Land  Co.'s  pump- 
ing plant  on  the  Sacramento  river  near 
Princeton  started  operating  Sunday.  The 
water  will  be  used  to  irrigate  6000  acres 
of  land  which  was  reclaimed  from  over- 
flow recently. 

A  movement  has  been  begun  to  reclaim 
a  large  acreage  of  flood  and  swamp  lands 
of  Clear  Lake  by  filling  in  with  a  dredger. 
The  cost  will  be  about  $18,000. 

Lessons  in  silk  culture  are  being  given 
to  school  children  by  the  distribution  of 
many  silk  worms  at  Rlalto.  The  worms 
are  taken  home  and  their  work  watched. 

The  Pacific  Reclamation  Co.  is  i)lan 
ning  to  reclaim  50,000  acres  of  land  near 
Elko,  Nevada,  by  building  large  storage 
reservoirs  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
county. 

The  Sebastopol  Grange  has  been  reor 
ganized  with  30  charter  members,  and 
officers  elected.  The  grange  will  hold  two 
meetings  a  month. 

Health  Officer  Coleman,  of  Lodi.  re 
ports  to  the  Woman's  Improvement  Club, 
which  has  been  conducting  a  campaign 
against  the  mosquito,  that  the  insect  is 
now  under  control  and  that  its  breeding 
places  near  the  town  have  been  destroyed. 

Artesian  water  has  been  struck  at  the 
depth  of  587  feet  In  the  well  being  sunk 
by  the  McNeil  well  drllllng  outfit  near 
Holtville. 
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A  Welcome  Change 

Smoke  curling  up  from  the  farmhouse 
chimney  as  the  men  are  coming  in  from  the 
fields,  gives  a  pretty  suggestion  of  a  good  sup- 
per and  a  comfortable  home.  But  it  also 
means  a  hot,  tired  woman,  working  hard  over 
a  blcizing  fire. 

Your  wife  can  escape  this  with  a  New 
Perfection  Oil  Cook-^ove. 

A  New  Perfection  keeps  a  kitchen  many  degrees  cooler  than  any 
other  range,  yet  it  does  all  a  coal  or  wood  range  can  do.  It  saves  time, 
labor  and  fuel.  No  wood  to  cut ;  no  coal  to  carry  ;  no  ashes ;  no  soot. 
With  the  New  Perfection  oven  it  is  the  best  cooking  device  you  can 
find  anywhere. 

  .  1 


Oil  Cook-Stove 


Made  with  1 ,  2  and  3  burnerB,  with  loni 
turquoise  blue  enameled  chimneyt.  Hanc 
•omely  fanished  throughout.    The  2-  and  3- 
burner  ttoves  can  be  had  with  or  without  • 
cabinet  top,  which  is  fitted  with  drop  shelves, 
towel  racks,  etc. 

Dealers  everywhere  ;  or  write  for  descrip- 
tive circular  to  the  nearest  agency  of  the 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(Incorporated) 


PIONEER  CEIMXRIFUGAL  F»UMF»S 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to  sell 
you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy  any  other 
make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competitors' 
wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  ptimps  the  equal  in  quality  and 
capacity  of  any.  Live  agents  wanted.  Write  for 
circular  and  prices. 

PEERLGSS  IRON  WORKS,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
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2335 -ACRE  RANCH 

FOR  SALE 


We  have  a  Stock  Ranch  of 
2335  Acres,  three  running 
streams,  two  barns,  two  houses, 
well  fenced,  rolling  hills,  good 
soil,  about  1500  acres  tillable, 
and  has  produced  as  high  as 
eighteen  sacks  of  wheat  per 
acre.  Four  miles  southwest  of 
Dunnigan,  Yolo  County. 

PRICE,  $18  PER  ACRE 

EASY  TERMS. 

Write  for  full  particulars  to 

WYATT  &  WILSON 

WINTERS 
Yolo  County,  -  Cal. 


"ENGINEERING  ON  THE  FARM" 

SENT  FREE 

KERNS-SESSIONS,  Enfineers 

Postal  Telegraph  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


THE 
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BRIQQS" 

IMPROVED 


Fruit  Pitting 
Machine 


MODEL  1911 


Saves  Money,  Fruit  and  Worry 

Jiy  helping  you  keep  up  witli  your  crop. 
The  fruit  is  cut  smoothly,  entirely  around, 
and  not  bruised,  and  the  dried  product  Bells 
equally  as  well  as  hand  cut.  It  does  the 
work  of  eighteen  or  twenty  hand  cutters, 
doing  good  worlt. 

2  tons  per  hour  free  stone  peaches. 

1  ton  per  hour  apricots  and  plums. 

It  is  no  experiment  and  Is  guaranteed. 
Send  for  circular. 

THE  BRIGGS-KNIOHT  MFG.  CO. 

336  E.  Second  St. 
LOS  ANQELES,  CALIFORNIA 


Some  Questions  on  Poultry  Feeding. 

Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  Mr.  CARL  C.  CURTIS. 


In  your  issue  of  April  first  your  regular 
poultry  contributor  brings  to  the  fore 
certain  questions  of  feeding,  and  takes 
a  i)osition  thereon  that  seems  to  the 
writer  as  not  well  taken.  We  refer  par- 
ticularly to  the  praise  of  corn  and  the 
condemnation  of  bran  as  a  food  for  poul- 
try, young  and  old.  Before  going  further, 
permit  it  to  be  said  that  the  writer  hereof 
knows  absolutely  nothing  of  the  experi- 
ence of  the  author  of  that  article;  it  is 
not  an  issue,  and  therefore  is  immaterial 
and  irrelevant  hereto;  what  follows  is 
from  the  writer's  personal  experience, 
gained  not  only  in  the  breeding  of  poul- 
try and  other  livestock,  but  in  other  fields 
as  well,  and  is  offered  for  what  it  is 
worth. 

We  have  not  seen  the  report  of  the 
experiments  in  digestion  at  the  Maine 
State  Agricultural  Station,  out  if  they 
are  correctly  quoted  by  your  contributor 
we  believe  they  are  somewhat  in  error 
in  the  conclusions  drawn  both  as  to  Maine 
and  California.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
a  very  difficult  matter  to  compare  the 
economy  of  two  feeds  which  differ  as 
widely  in  chemical  composition  and  prop- 
erties as  do  bran  and  corn;  the  one  is 
largely  nitrogenous  while  the  other  is  al- 
most wholly  carbo-hydrate  in  character, 
and  are  therefore  fed,  or  should  be  fed, 
with  different  ends  in  view,  one  for  bone 
and  muscle  and  the  other  for  fat.  We 
think  that  there  is  no  question  of  the 
higher  digestibility  of  corn  compared  to 
bran,  but  bran  will  do  what  corn  cannot, 
and  vice  versa;  consequently,  neither  will 
replace  the  other  in  the  other's  field,  and 
each  has  a  definite  purpose  in  the  scheme 
of  things  that  it  will  serve  when  cor- 
rectly used.  This  comparative  digestibil- 
ity business  in  the  hands  of  the  unin- 
formed is  liable  to  be  very  misleading, 
for  the  very  good  reason  that  it  does 
not  constitute  any  empirical  formulae  for 
^deducing  food  values.  The  expert  knows 
that  a  very  large  allowance  must  be  made 
in  using  digestibility  tables,  for  varia- 
tions that  will  widely  affect  the  final  re- 
sults. The  average  individual,  knowing 
nothing  whatever  about  the  modus  oper- 
andi and  the  liberal  discounts  for  error 
to  be  taken,  swallows  the  pill  whole  and 
foots  the  bill. 

Any  ration  fed  to  fowls  or  other  live 
stock  must  be  considered  as  in  its  en- 
tirety and  not  from  the  narrow  stand- 
point of  the  properties  of  any  one  in- 
gredient thereof.  The  several  constitu- 
ents of  the  ration  in  the  process  of  diges- 
tion and  assimilation  by  the  body  have 
more  or  less  chemical  action  upon  one 
another,  and  this  chemical  action  is  fur- 
ther complicated  and  varied  by  the  influ- 
ence of  environment  ui)on  the  l)odily  con- 
dition of  the  subject  and  which  tends  to 
alter  in  some  degree  the  strength  of  the 
secretions  of  the  digestive  organs  of  the 
animal. 

The  different  varieties  of  (!orn  vary  be- 
tween  themselves,  and  we  believe  that 


there  will  be  a  noticeable  chemical  differ- 
ence in  the  corn  grown  in  Maine  and  the 
same  corn  grown  in  California.  The  same 
is  true  of  bran;  hardly  any  two  samples 
of  bran  are  exactly  alike  in  chemical  con 
stituents;  we  have  found  this  out  time 
and  again  by  means  of  the  egg  basket, 
and  therefore  have  rather  well-fixed  no- 
tions of  what  constitutes  good  bran. 

Some  years  ago  we  fed  a  great  deal  of 
corn,  both  cracked  and  whole,  to  our  poul- 
try. The  results  varied  widely,  but  were 
so  negative  that  we  finally  abandoned  it 
as  a  grain  feed  altogether,  it  is  a  great 
fattening  food,  but  we  were  never  able 
to  make  an  egg-producer  of  it  by  any 
change  in  our  rations  in  whole  or  in  part, 
nor  could  we  find  any  other  grain  to  com- 
bine with  it  that  would  produce  the  re- 
sults obtained  from  even  the  starchiest 
milling  wheat.  We  found  that  whatever 
we  could  say  of  it  in  the  East,  in  Cali- 
fornia it  is  not  a  safe  grain  to  feed  in 
quantity;  it  is  too  fattening  and  hence 
heating;  the  hens  tire  of  it  sooner,  and 
is  quite  liable  to  leave  more  or  less  bowel 
trouble  in  its  wake.  The  hens  do  not 
prefer  it  to  the  right  kind  of  wheat. 

What  we  have  just  said  of  corn  will 
apply  in  a  lesser  degree  to  the  variety 
of  wheat  known  as  "No  1  White  Sonora," 
a  very  jilunip  white  wheat,  very  strong 
in  starch  and,  as  food  for  layers,  reckless 
extravagance.  It  is,  we  believe,  much 
easier  of  digestion  than  the  harder  "Tur- 
key Red"  that  we  always  feed  when  pro- 
curable. We  do  not  recall  a  single  in- 
stance when  the  feeding  of  white  Sonora 
was  not  followed  by  a  sharp  drop  in  egg 
production,  and  the  same  statement  will 
apply  to  corn  and  rolled  barley — another 
grain  of  questionable  value  for  hens.  If 
we  cannot  find  in  the  market  a  "Turkey 
Red"  wheat,  the  next  best  thing  is  an 
amber-colored  wheat,  known  as  "Club", 
and  usually  obtained  with  a  very  small 
shriveled  grain.  The  harder  and  more 
shrunken  the  grain  is  the  better,  and  if 
this  is  not  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  digesti 
bility  of  it  we  are  no  judge.  We  would 
pay  $5  per  ton  more  for  Turkey  Red  or 
Club  any  day  than  for  the  best  milling 
grade  of  Sonora  wheat  obtainable.  We 
have  acquired  this  estimate  of  relative 
wheat  values,  not  from  the  purchase  of 
grain  by  the  sack,  but  by  the  car. 

Speaking  of  rolled  barley.  One  spring 
we  were  unauie  to  obtain  any  wheat  what 
ever  except  at  an  outrageous  price,  and 
so  we  substituted  rolled  barley  and  used 
also  some  corn  with  it,  feeding  these  two 
grains  for  an  entire  month,  working  in 
and  out  of  them  gradually.  The  egg  yield 
dropped  757f,  but  returned  to  the  normal 
within  a  few  days  after  the  resumption 
of  wheat.  That  beautiful  lesson  cost  us 
in  the  neighborhood  of  |400  and  showed 
us  conclusively  that  we  would  have  been 
money  ahead  to  have  paid  two  prices  for 
any  old  wheat  we  could  get. 

(Contintied  on  Page  :iS.>.] 


EUCALYPTUS 
SEEDS 

111  larKc  or  .small  (|u:iiitil  ics,  Sli  .species  t" 
select  from.  Write  for  free  pamphlet. 
"Eucalyptus  Culture."  It  tells  you  how 
to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the  plants  and 
plant  out  in  the  field.  Also  describes  all 
the  loading  kinds,  gives  tlieir  uses,  etc. 

Trial  packets  ISc  each,  4  for  50c.  Write 
for  prices  In  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

345  S.  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


.Jr.  VIOXAFtCH   HAY  PRESS 

Easiest  to  Handle.  t'apaclty  to  Tons  Day 


KaBttest  and  Most  Serviceable 
Jr.  M0.1ABeH  HAY  PBESS  CO..  San  Uandro.  Calllornia 
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Higher  Honor  and  Profit  in  the  Horse. 


Hon.  V.  I),  ("ohiini,  who  declined  an 
election  i>l'  tlic  I'nitcd  States  Senate  be- 
cause he  believed  lie  could  do  more  jjood 
as  executive  ollicer  of  the  Kansas  State 
ISoard  of  Afrriculture.  has  just  written  a 
stirring  article  for  the  Nebraska  Farm 
.Journal  on  the  horse  which  describes  a 
situation  existini;-  in  California  as  well 
as  in  the  central  West.  We  urge  the 
followini;'  ]>arai;ra|ihs  ui)ori  liie  attention 
iif  our  readers : 

TnK  HousK  TO  Stay. — The  place  of 
llie  horse  in  the  affairs  of  the  worhl  and 
ill  the  hearts  of  his  admirers  is  as  jier- 
manent  as  it  is  prominent,  and  his  posi- 
tion is  impregnable.  There  was  a  time 
not  so  long  since  when  many  jirofessed 
to  believe  that  his  usefulness  was  about 
to  ])e  outlived.  With  his  discharge  from 
the  street  car  and  omnibus  service,  which 
emi)loyed  him  by  tlunisands,  with  llie  in- 
troduction and  rajiidly  increasing  use  of 
steam  and  other  ])ower  in  agriculture, 
and  the  coming  of  the  automobile  and 
its  multiplying  utilities,  dire  i)roi>hecies 
were  advanced  that  the  decline  of  the 
horse  had  set  in  and  that  as  man's  jiriiici- 
pal  servant  the  passing  years  would 
mark  him  fm-  neglect  if  not  virtual  ex- 
liiiction. 

How  wide  of  the  mark  the.se  pessi- 
mistic views  have  been  as  yet  is  shown 
best  by  the  history  of  the  horse  industry 
itself.  Machinery,  it  is  true,  performs 
more  economically  and  satisfactorily  much 
of  the  work  formerly  done  by  the  liorse, 
but  instead  of  retiring  him  it  has  in  the 
main  simply  emancipated  him  from  the 
underworld  of  eiiuiiie  existence  and  ad- 
vanced him  to  higher  .stations. 

Not  to  Hk  Di.splackd  by  MACniKtiHY. 
— One  may  safely  venture  that  no  me- 
cl-.anical  device  can  more  than  in  part 
sujiersede  the  horse  in  his  many  uses,  in 
business,  sport  anil  pleasure.  I'ntii  hu- 
man nature  levei'ses  itself  the  beauty, 
.slrenfrth  and  utility  embodied  in  a  well-; 
bied.  well-trained  hor.se,  for  whatever 
purpose,  will  be  admired  by  mankind, 
and  jirofit,  with  pleasure  as  well,  found 
in  his  rearing,  improvement  and  varied 
employment.  It  is  impossible  that  this 
api)reciation  shall  seriou.slv  abate.  Neither 
is  there  evidence  that  machinery  has  les- 
sened any  important  demand  for  horses 
of  the  heavier  breeds,  for  these,  while 
they  are  more  numerous  than  ever,  are; 
sought  on  every  hand.  It  is  common 
knowledge,  too,  that  our  government  is 
constantly  in  search  of  cavalry  and  ar- 
tillery horses,  of  which  the  sup|ily  is  al- 
ways inade(|uate. 

To  Bk  Mokk  Fash  ion  ahi.k  Than  Ai- 
TOitOBiLES. — Nor  do  sings  point  to  any 
permanent  lack  of  interest  in  the  harness 
hoi-se,  for  the  elite  of  the  fashionable 
centers  are  already  exhibiting  renewed  in- 
terest in  smart  drivers,  to  differentiate 
tliem.selves  from  the  many  using  the 
motor  car  and  thereby  making  it  common, 
if  for  no  otlier  reason.  There  is.  it  must 
be  confessed,  an  air  of  pomj).  circum- 
stance and  .style,  suggestive  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, if  you  please,  about  the  ])osses- 
lion  and  direction  of  a  i>roud-stei)ping. 
I'i'ee-acting.  dashing  team  of  high-bred 
roadsters,  with  propei-  appointments,  not 
matched  by  any  automobile  yet  con- 
structed. While  none  will  gainsay  that 
latter-day  developments  of  mechanical  in- 
genuity properly  supplement  the  horse, 
tliey'do  not  supplant  him.  nor  detract 
I'rfnii  his  indisputalile  merit.    In  fact,  the 


effect  ol  the  machinery  age  has.  strangely 
enough,  ht'cn  wholesome,  foi-  it  has 
tended  lo  reduce  the  demand  for  and 
value  of  ilic  low-grade  sorts  and  conse- 
quently has  raised  the  standard  of  ex- 
cellence. As  horses  have  been  retired 
from  tlie  more  menial  service  into  that  ot' 
higher  grades  the  re(|iiireineiits  have  he- 
come  more  exacting,  and  the  demand  was 
never  more  i)i'isk  than  now  for  animals 
of  right  conformation,  action,  size  and 
carriage,  according  to  class,  with  tracla- 
bility  and  intelligence. 

How  to  ((kt  Pi!oi'ki;  IIoksks. — All 
the.se  desirable  attributes  are  obtainable 
by  ])ro|)er  bleeding,  rearing  and  training, 
and  the  changed  situation  opens  up  new 
and  larger  opportunities  for  both  the 
brt'eding  establishments  and  the  general 
farmer. 

As  it  has  e\i'r  been,  is  now.  and  always 
will  be,  the  farmer,  in  the  main,  is  the 
one  who  suiiplies  the  markets,  and,  it  is 
to  him  that  the  world  must  continue  to 
look  for  hor.ses.  ft  is  through  the  farm- 
er's wisdom  and  intelligence  that  the 
standards  must  lie  maintained  and  im- 
provement made.  While  the  breeding  es- 
tablishments will  continue  to  keep  abi-east 
of  the  times  and  contribute  to  and  share 
in  the  i)rosj)erity  of  the  industry,  the 
general  farmer  will  remain  the  greatest 
producers  oi'  horses.  Hence,  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  the  farmer  to  kee)>  step  with 
jn'ogress  and  produce  the  best  ])ossible. 
This  applies  e(|ually  to  all  other  kinds  of 
domesticated  animals,  but  is  emphasized 
in  the  case  of  the  horse,  for  he  has  been 
sadly  neglected,  where  in  many  instances 
the  grading  up  of  otlier  stock  was  more 
or  less  eai-efiilly  followed.  AVith  the 
farmer  this  branch  of  husbandry  is  not 
liaramoiint,  but  the  demand  for  horses 
of  c|iiality  and  the  high  prices  they  com- 
iiiniul  suggest  that  it  might  very  jirofita- 
bly  be  given  more  attention.  In  fact, 
e\ery  farmer  should  have  at  least  a  pair 
of  creilitable  brood  mares,  of  I'JOO  to 
ItiOO  ])ounds  weight  when  in  flesh.  .Ju- 
diciously mated,  they  would  not  only 
raise  valuable  foals  each  year,  hut  with 
the  work  they  could  do  would  prove  one 
of  the  farm's  l)est  adjuncts.  While  for 
the  farmer  of  limited  means  the  cost  of 
pure-breds  might  be  prohibitive,  grade 
mares,  roomy,  of  good  size,  robust,  and 
good  milkers  can  jirobably  be  obtained, 
but  the  sire  .should  unmistakably  always 
lie  an  ujistanding  pure-bred  of  size,  stam- 
ina and  style.  It  is  a  hajipy  circum- 
stance that  the  '■.scrub"  stallion  is  disap- 
pearing, and  that  several  States  are  al- 
ready legislating  against  him. 

.Moi!!-;  HoRSKS  Axn  :\Ioi!k  Mo.\i-:y. — 
There  are  indications  that  the  farmers 
are  awakening,  and  reports  are  to  the 
effect  that,  as  a  usual  thing,  the  right  sort 
of  mares  are  not  being  freely  offered  for 
sale,  but  are  reser\'ed  for  breeding  pur- 
[loses  l)ecause  of  the  handsome  jirofits 
l)romised  from  so  doing.  This  seems 
wise.  too.  for  the  business  Avas  never  in  a 
more  llourishing  condition  than  now.  not- 
withstanding that  never  before  were  there 
so  many  horses,  and  likewise  never  before 
have  they  averaged  so  high  in  })rice.  In 
fact,  since  .1902  there  has  been  a  steady 
increase  each  year  in  the  horse  popula- 
tion, and  the  number  in  1910  is  the  lai-g- 
est  ever  recorded  for  the  United  States,  or 
21.040.000  head.  Also  in  only  one  year 
]»receding  l!)():i  were  they  worth  so  much 
as  a  billion  dollars.     In  lilO.'i  their  value 


was  $1,030,706,000,  and  each  year  since 
there  has  been  an  increase,  the  aggregate 
in  1910  amounting  to  $2,27(5,36.3,000. 
This  amount  is  four  times  greater  than 
the  value  of  horses  in  any  one  of  the 
years  of  LSOfi,  1897.  1S9S  and  l.S!)9.  The 
average  value  ])er  head  in  191(1  was 
.1<10S.19.  the  highest  excr  reported,  as 
against  •^-1-1.61  ten  years  before,  ami 
•1<31..')1  in  1897.  which  vear  is  notable  for 
the  lowest  prices  of  recoixl. 

A  HisiXG  Busixh;s.s. — From  this  it  is 
seen  that  the  busine.ss  of  horse-raising  has 
gi'own  substantially  in  numbei's  and  phe- 
nomenally in  the  values  it  re])resents. 
Considering  all  the  circumstances  of  this 
marked  development,  the  place  of  the 
horse  becomes  even  more  firmly  estab- 
lished, and  there  should  be  no  weight  of 
discontent  from  the  equine  world,  unless 
it  might  be  directed  at  the  quality.  No 
matter  what  advaiiceinent  has  been  made, 
or  how  good  our  horses  are,  they  should  be 
belter.  Better  breeding  will  not  only  in- 
crease our  respect  for  the  horse  and  his 
owner  but  should  i-esult  in  maintaining 
and  ex'en  increasing  the  industry's  ])ros- 
perily.  In  the  benefits  from  imiu'ove- 
ment,  let  the  farmer  bid  for  his  share  liy 
giving  the  horsi-  attention  commensurate 
with  his  importance  and  po.ssibilities ;  by 
raising  liighei'  gi'a<les,  if  not  juire-breds. 
and  thus  increasing  the  revenue  from  the 
farm  at  the  exjieiise  of  ni>  other  valuable 
commoditv  than  brains. 


KENDALLS 


-^has  saved  thonsan-ls  of  dollars  ■ 
an<l  thousands  ui  horses.  The  old  g 
reliable  cure  tor  Spavin.  Rini;-  I 
Ixme,  Splint  or  any  lamene^.  \ 
I- or  sale  at  all  druggists.  Price  '^^^  ~  l 
fl  per  bottle.  6  for  $5.  "Treatise  on  the  Horse" 
free-  at  drug^rists  or  write  to  Dr.  B.  i.  KBNDUJL 
tOMPA.\Y,  Eooalwirg  Fallg,  Vt.,  U.  8.  A.  6 


IN        ^  \, 


H.H.H, 

•rsa  Medlcli 


READY 

roR 

EMERGENCIES. 

HH-H 

LINIMENT 


SHOULD  BE  IN  EVERY  HOME 
ASA  SArC-GUARDAOAIMST 

,  SORE  THROAT.  SW£ LUNGS. 

^tA'°^J^  SPRAINS.  RHEUMATISM. 
NEURALGIA.  STIFF  JOINTS,  LAMENESS. 
STOMACH  CRAMPS.  DIARRHOEA  .  Etc. 

THE  STOCKMAN  5  STAND  BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


Cutter's  Antlirax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

tie  irivea  the  preference  by  86  per  cent  ot 
California  stockmen  because  they  give 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  oui 
Vew  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUUER  LABORATORY 

F.  0.  Box  257.  BERKELEY,  CAL 


HARNBS.< 
SADDLED 
HORSE 
COLLARS 

They  Last  Longer  'Vt 

The  only  sure  way  to  get  a  HOME 
Industry  Harness  Is  to  look  for  the  Hercules  stamp 
Hade  by  W.  DAVIS  db  SONS,  San  F  ancisco,  Cal. 
Your  Uealer  has  our  Catalogue 

Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  In  1400  FOURTH  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 
D  A  DPD  Blake,  Mofllit  Towue,  Los  .\ngtleB 
rArCIV   Blake,  McFall  4  Co  ,  Portland,  Ore. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  8>r>,  8|i««d;,  ud  Poaltln  Car* 
The  safest.  Hest  BLISTER  ever  used.  Taksi 
tlje  place  of  all  liraments  fur  mild  or  severe  actlun. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
»nd  Cattle,  SVPERSRUKS  ALL  CACTEBF 
OKFIKIJfO.  ImpotMIe  to  produce  ecar  or  blemUh 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warr»nted  to  give  satltfactlon 
Price  ■1.60  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
ts  use.  Bend  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LA'WRKNCK-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleyelind,  O. 


Ask  for  "  The  Blue  Pail " 


MOST  POPULAR  GREASE 
IN  THE  WEST 
For  Carriages.  Wagons, 
Harvesters 
and  Machinery  of  all  kinds. 


IN  CONSTANT  USE 
FOR  16  YEARS 


A  Better  Crease  for  less  money 
Wears  longer  and  you  use  less 


Reduces  Friction  to  a  Minimum 


THE  IDEAL  LUBRICANT 


The  Brininstool  Co. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


SeilHub 


POMOIMA 
U  IVI  F»  S 

ro>  OECP  WELLS 


BUILT  FOR  FARM  OR  IRRIGATION 
PURPOSES 


WATER  RAISING  FROM  DEEP  WELLS 
OUR  SPECIALTY. 

POMONA  MFG.  CO. 

POMONA.  CALIF. 

Or  WEED  ENGINEERING  CO. 

PORTEBVILLE.  CAIIF. 


BERKSHIRES 

BuarH.  dilTerent  ages.  Sons,  both  oprm 
and  bred.  State  Fair  Prise  Wlanera. 
Over  100  Sprlns  PIk*  to  aelert  from. 
Sired  by  large  Boara  and  out  of  prollflc 
Sows.     Write  your  n'anta. 

A.    B.  HLMPHRBY, 
Grape  WI1«  Fans.  Mayken,  CaL 
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What  Humboldt  County  Cows 
are  Doing. 


If  we  mistake  not,  the  first  cow-testing 
association  in  this  State  was  undertaken 
in  Humboldt  county,  and  it  is  nearing 
the  completion  of  its  second  year's  work. 
Leta  M.  Nevens  writes  from  Perndale  to 
Hoard's  Dairyman  that  those  members 
who  are  about  to  complete  the  second 
season's  testing  have  all  found  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  returns  where  the 
conditions  for  the  past  two  seasons  have 
been  the  same.  Those  who  are  complet- 
ing the  first  season's  testing  are  now  in 
a  position  to  make  such  changes  in  their 
heids  as  will  make  them  remunerative 
returns  in  the  years  to  come. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  benefits  to  be 
deiived  from  the  monthly  testing  of  the 
cows,  the  gains  made  by  those  of  aver- 
age herds  may  be  given  to  show  what 
can  be  accomplished  along  these  lines. 

The  first  of  these  is  a  herd  of  128  cows 
which  in  1909  produced  24,640  lbs.  of  but- 
ter-fat, or  an  average  of  206.7  lbs.  per 
cow.  This  same  herd  had  been  increased 
in  1910  to  134  and,  under  identically  the 
same  conditions,  has  produced  28,777  lbs. 
of  butter-fat,  or  an  average  of  214.7, 
which  gives  a  gain  of  8  lbs.  per  cow; 
or,  by  taking  a  conservative  average  price 
per  year  of  34  cents,  gives  a  return  of 
$2.72  per  cow,  on  an  outlay  of  80  cents. 
This  dairy  discarded  about  8%  of  the 
herd,  the  discards  being  chosen  by  refer- 
ring to  the  figures  of  the  association. 

Another  herd  comprising  120  cows  that 
had  been  tested  produced,  in  1909,  31,098 
lbs.  of  butter-fat,  or  an  average  of  259 
lbs.  per  cow.  In  1910,  this  same  dairy, 
after  the  herd  had  been  improved  by  re- 
placing the  low  iiroducers  with  better 
rows,  produced  32,167  ll)s.  of  butter-fat, 
or  an  average  of  268  lbs.,  showing  a  gain 
of  9  lbs.  i)er  cow;  or,  by  taking  34  cents 
as  an  average  i)rice  for  butter-fat,  show- 
ing an  increased  gain  of  $3.06  per  cow. 

The  third  dairy  selected  in  1909  had 
.50(  cows  which  produced  329,476  lbs.  of 
milk  and  12,740  lbs.  of  butter-fat,  or  an 
average  test  for  the  year  of  3.86.  In 
1910  this  dairy  had  40  cows  which  pro- 
duced 391,372  lbs.  of  milk  and  11,530  lbs. 
of  butter-fat,  giving  an  average  test  of 
over  3.96,  or  one-tenth  of  1%  gain,  which 
gives  a  gain  of  291  lbs.  for  the  year. 

In  taking  these  figures  it  is  well  to 
consider  that  the  additions  to  the  herd, 
in  most  cases,  were  made  by  putting  in 
young  heifers,  and  the  benefits  derived 
are  not  as  marked  the  first  year  as  they 
will  be  in  the  years  to  follow,  as  their 
milk-flow  will  naturally  increase. 

The  argument  has  been  advanced  that, 
after  one  or  two  years'  testing,  a  dpiry- 
man  can  pick  out  his  poor  testers,  after 
which  his  efforts  toward  the  benefiting  of 
the  herd  should  be  directed  toward  the 


increasing  of  the  milk  yield.  While  ad 
mitting  that  dairymen  should  never  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  production  of 
his  cows  depends  primarily  on  the  milk 
flow,  the  association  has  a  herd  which 
illustrates  what  may  be  done  in  the  way 
of  improvement  even  after  continuous 
testing  and  after  the  average  has  reached 
a  very  high  standard.  This  herd  in  1909 
contained  36  cows  and  produced  6721  lbs. 
of  milk  and  317.9  lbs.  butter-fat  per  cow, 
with  an  average  test  of  4.73.  In  1910  the 
same  herd  was  composed  of  35  cows 
which  jjroduced  6500  lbs.  of  milk  and 
330.2  lbs.  of  butter-fat  with  an  average 
test  for  the  year  of  5.08.  This  shows  a 
gain  of  three  and  one-half  tenths  on  the 
average  for  the  year.  At  the  same  time 
the  association  keeps  a  record  of  the  milk 
production  of  each  individual  cow.  The 
different  dairymen  interested  have  dis- 
carded as  many  as  30%  of  their  cows  and 
have  replaced  them  with  better  testers. 

These  figures  are  given  simply  to  illus- 
trate what  is  being  accomplished  in  this 
section  and  average  herds  only  have  been 
selected,  with  the  exception  of  one,  whose 
high  average  test,  combined  with  a  heavy 
milk-production,  must  be  admitted  to  be 
above  the  average. 

The  highest  milk  producer  for  a  period 
of  nine  months  ending  .lanuary  31,  1910, 
gave  10,778  lbs.  of  milk.  This  cow  also 
holds  the  association's  record  for  butter- 
fat  production,  with  an  average  to  her 
credit  of  515.9  lbs.  for  the  period  named. 
She  has  a  close  second  with  10,492  lbs. 
milk,  but  this  cow,  being  a  lower  tester, 
|)roduced  but  434  lbs.  butter-fat. 

Of  about  1200  cows  tested  for  the  ijast 
ten  months,  one  produced  over  500  lbs. 
butter-fat;  17  over  400  lbs.;  193  over  300 
lbs.;  while  not  one  went  under  153  lbs. 

The  cows  comi)rising  the  herds  men- 
tioned in  the  above  reports  are  composed 
mostly  of  Jerseys,  Durhams,  and  Hol- 
steins,  the  preference  being  shown  in  the 
order  named.  While  a  number  of  the 
cows  are  full  bloods,  the  greater  number 
are  graded  stock. 

Perndale  and  the  Eel  River  valley  sec- 
tions are  known  the  world  over  as  con- 
taining the  finest  dairy  lands  in  the  State, 
if  not  in  the  United  States.  Irrigation  is 
not  a  necessity,  the  damp  fogs  and  the 
frequent  rains  doing  away  with  this  alto- 
gether. The  climate  is  not  cold  enough 
to  warrant  housing  the  stock  even  in 
the  winter,  and  the  dairy  herds  are  seen 
roaming  the  fields  the  year  round.  Clover 
grows  abundantly,  and  is  the  principal 
food  for  the  dairy  herds,  with  beets  and 
carrots  in  the  winter  and  sweet  corn  in 
the  fall.  On  most  of  the  ranches  several 
crops  of  clover  hay  can  be  harvested  a 
year. 


SHORT  MILK  BOTTLES. 


That  the  average  milk  bottle  contains 
much  less  milk  than  it  is  presumed  to 
contain  is  shown  by  investigations  com- 
pleted by  the  State  Dairy  Bureau. 

The  bureau  examined  389  bottles,  of 
which  only  184  contained  the  required 
amount  or  over.  If  a  limit  of  10  cubic 
centimetres,  or  about  a  third  of  a  fluid 
ounce,  on  either  side  of  the  exact  value 
be  allowed,  88  bottles  would  fall  below 
the  limit,  and  only  26  above  it. 

No  bottles  were  found  to  contain  as 
much  as  30  cubic  centimetres  more  than 
the  required  amount,  while  28  were  found 
to  contain  that  much  less,  and  22  of  these 
40  cubic  cetimetres  less.  This  would 
amount  to  19  per  cent  of  the  contents. 

The  10  cubic  centimetre  variation  from 
the  exact  amount  should  be  considered 
permissible,  while  more  than  this  could 


be  easily  avoided  by  the  manufacturers. 

One  evil  that  has  been  remedied  re- 
cently in  the  dairy  business  is  the  use 
of  preservatives.  Up  to  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  the  State  pure  food  law  in 
1907,  many  sami)les  of  milk  could  be 
found  in  which  preservatives  were  used. 

Since  that  time  their  use  has  been 
largely  discontinued,  and  in  the  last  two 
years,  out  of  921  samples  examined,  only 
nine  were  found  to  contain  compounds  of 
l)oron  and  six  formaldehyde. 


It  is  stated  by  authorities  that  the 
shortage  of  pork  which  was  so  serious  a 
year  ago  will  not  be  repeated  for  some 
time  at  least.  The  high  prices  caused  by 
the  scarcity  induced  farmers  all  over  the 
country  to  go  into  hog  raising,  with  the 
result  that  production  is  being  greatly  in- 
creased. 


15  Imported,  Thoroughbred  Short-Horn  45  Imported,  Shropshire  Yearling 

BULLS  RAIVIS 

All  Registered  All  Registered 

Few  Choice  Young  Poland-China 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES 


ROSELAWN  STOCK  FARM,  T.  B.  Gibson,  Owner 

WOODLAND,  YOLO  COINTY,  CAL. 


America's 
Leading  Horse  Importers 

At  the  six  World's  Fairs  since  1900,  our  Percheroii 
Stallions  have  won  every  Championship,  and  every 
first  prize  except  two. 

At  the  recent  California  State  Fair  our  Percherons 
and  French  Coach  Stallions  won  14  (iold  M(  dais  and 
both  Championships. 

When  you  want  the  best  come  to  us. 

McLaughlin  bros., 


OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


W.  A.  FORBES,  Manager 


PENNANT 


DIEPENBROCK 
RANCH 

LIVE  STOCK  IMPORTERS 

RIVERSIDE  ROAD,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 
P.  O.  Box  746  Phone  ;  Suburban  72x3 

100  grade  Holstein  heifers  and  registered  yearling  Holstein  bulls,  all  tubercu- 
lin tested,  are  now  en  route  from '  Wisconsin.  All  will  be  for  sale  on  arrival.  AVe 
will  buy  anytliing  for  you  and  include  it  in  future  shipments.  Select  and  buy 
your  desired  blood  lines  by  correspondence.  We  will  pass  expert  opinion  on  it, 
wlietlier  Inill,  cow,  boar,  or  sow,  and  sliip  it  for  you  if  acceptable  in  all  points. 
If  not  up  to  standard,  we  will  not  include  it.  and  you  will  not  l)e  disappointed. 


r 


Pratt's  Animal  and  The  not 
Poultry  Regulators  »"  "»«  "••«••«« 


G  &  S  AXLE  GREASE 
H  &  L  AXLE  GREASE 


-30  years  of  satisfaction, 
-for  60  years  in  constant  use. 


THE  ONLY  PERFECT  LUBBICANTS 


Use  only  one-fourth  of  what  you  would  use  of  any  other. 

WHIXXIER    COBURN  CO. 

San  Francisco  IVlanufacturers  , 


AGENTS  WEAXHERPROOF'  COIVIF«0  ROOF'ING 
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ASK  YOUR  DKAI,ER  FOR 

EL  DORADO  COCOAIMUX  OIL  CAKE 

CHICKENS    AND    1V1IL.K:  COWS 

Cheapest  Food  in  the  Market  to-day.    If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it, 

ADDRESS 

EL   DORADO   OIL  WORKS 

149  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR  WOOIJ  I'll'l!;  FOR 

WATER,  OIL,  WINE,  IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEM.S, 

MINING  AND  CYANIIJING.  MINING,  I'OWER  IM,ANTS. 

Machine  nanded  Pipe  2  iu.  to  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 

Send  for  Printed  Matter.  New  Pipe  Catalogue  in  I'reparatlon. 

l  "  A  CT<)  R I KS :  O I  'F I C  KS  i 

SA\   FR  A  l\CIS(«),  fAI..  318  Mnrkot  St.,  Sun  I'ViiiioInoo,  CiiI. 

I'OltTI.ANI},  ORE.  Keiiloii   StiiUon,  I'urtliiiid,  <>r«-. 

I. OS  Ai\<iEI,ES,  CAI..  4(14  Equitnlilt-  Hunk  IldK-.  I.om  AnKelrn,  Cut. 

BOXES  and  BOX  SHOCKS 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  BOXES  OUR  SPECIALTY. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCANTILE  BOX  CO. 

1'31   HERRV  STREET  (Nonr  Fourth)  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAI,. 
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Vou  CAN  Afford  a 

SHARPLES 

TUBULAR  CREAM  SEPARATOR 

Lasts  a  Lifetime 
Guaranteed  Forever 

Ooliveretl.  Free.  At  Your  Home, 
Sel  I  p  And  Started  For  Vou, 
Left  With  You  for  Tlioroush 

FREE  TRIAL 

You  Pay  No  Freight— Pay  Noth- 
inu  ill  Advance — Do  Not  Haul 
It  — <;o  to  No  Trouble — Take 
No  Kcsponsibility. 

We  make  you  this  un- 
usual oifcr  so  you  can 
see,  for  yourself,  without 
any  trouble  or  expense, 
that  Dairy  Tubulars  pro- 
duce twice  the  skimming 
force,  skim  faster  and 
twice  as  clean  as  others. 
Contain  no  disks  or  other 
contraptions. 
Repeatedly  pay 
for  themselves  by  saving 
what   others  lose.  The 
World's  Best.   Later  than, 
different  from,  rapidly  re- 
placing all  others,  (juar- 
antued  forever  by  America's 
oldest  and  world's  biggest 
separator  concern. 

How  can  yon  afford  to 
risk  anything   on  any 
•'mail  order"  or  other  (so 
called)   cheap  irachine,  the 
average  life  of  which  Is  one 
year  i*    All  other  separators 
taken  in  pan 
payment  for 
new  Tubu- 
lars. 


30 


Write  tor 
catalogue 
No.  tsi 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO.. 

V»  KkT  «  IIKSTEK,  PA. 
ChlcBKO,  Ill-i  Fian  Frunclseo.  (  si..  Portlund,  Or*. 
I'fironto,  Can.  Wlnnlpeif,  t  an. 


A  VISIT  TO  A  CERTIFIED  DAIRY. 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM 

.six  Miles  N.  W.  from  Petaluiiia,  on 
the  Petaluraa  and  Setjastopol  Road. 

FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  ol 

Red  Polled  Cattle 

Color  Deep  Red.     Bolb  Sexes  lor  Sale. 

Address  all  commuoications   PETALUMA  SO- 
NOMA CO.,  CAL. 


FRANK   A.   IVIECH AlVI 
Importer  and  Breeder  ol  Shropshire  Sheep 

They  were  all  Imported  from  England 
or  bred  direct  from  Imported  stcH-k. 


We  have  also  bred  Amerli  an  Merinos— Hornless 
Sheep— for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep  with 
out  wrinkles.  Rams  will  produce  '20  to  £>  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale. 


FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Importer  and  Breeder 

Shipping  Points:  PETALUMA  and  SANTA 
ROSA.  SONOMA  CO.  CAU 


(Continued  From  Pagt  aH'j.) 

a  sood  substitute  for  the  fresh  food,  but 
c-hojiped  alfalfa  hay,  bran,  and  grains, 
and  other  ha.v  is  also  fed  to  increase  the 
flow  of  niillv,  which  otlierwise  would  not 
he  sufficient  to  sujjpl.v  the  customers. 

The  cows  are  given  enough  alfalfa  to 
keep  them  contented  during  niillving.  The 
rest  of  the  food  during  the  sunnner  is 
put  in  the  1.5acre  run  for  the  cows  to 
gather  up  themselves.  In  winter  the.v  are 
l<ept  in  .vards  which  are  graveled  to  pre- 
vent the  mud  from  forming,  and  are  fed 
in  an  open  shed,  ■tt'hich  they  can  enter 
at  any  time.  This  building  can  be  closed 
on  any  side  from  which  wind  or  rain 
comes,  to  give  the  herd  shelter.  The  other 
sides  are  left  open  to  permit  plenty  of 
light  and  air  to  come  in. 

The  keynote  of  the  whole  system  is 
cleanliness  and  keeping  the  cows  healthy 
and  in  good  condition.  The  cost  is  great- 
er, and  does  it  i)ay?  The  answer  can  be 
seen  in  the  fact  that  certified  dairies  are 
being  started  more  than  ever  before,  and 
in  the  growth  of  this  dairy  from  1.')  to 
3.50  cows. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 


American  cattle  owners  who  have 
ranches  in  Mexico  have  appealed  to  this 
government  to  allow  them  to  bring  cattle 
across  the  border  in  bond.  One  of  the 
difficulties  to  be  overcome  before  doing  so 
is  to  rid  the  cattle  of  the  Texas  fever  tick. 

P.  E.  Funk,  of  Stockton,  has  purchased 
a  large  tract  of  land  near  Atwater,  Stan- 
islaus county,  which  he  will  plant  to 
alfalfa.  A  dairy  will  be  established  on 
the  place  as  soon  as  the  i)lace  is  ready. 

A  county  fair  and  live  stock  show  is  to 
be  held  at  Ohico  the  latter  part  of  Sei)- 
tember.  Adjoining  counties  will  be  in- 
vited to  participate,  especially  along  stock 
and  dairy  lines. 

From  12,000  to  15,000  head  of  cattle  are 
being  inijiorted  from  Mexico  monthly  at 
Nogales,  Arizona.  This  is  much  heavier 
than  usual. 

A  sufficient  amount  of  money  has  been 
secured  and  it  is  now  announced  that  a 
$15,000  alfalfa  meal  mill  will  be  erected 
at  Biggs  Junction. 

The  largest  sales  of  slock  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Tulare  river  reservation  will 
probably  be  made  this  summer.  The  cat- 
tle of  the  Indians  are  in  very  good  shape, 
and  more  calves  than  ever  are  in  the 
herds. 


DAIRY  NOTES. 


Several  residents  of  Biggs,  Butte 
county,  are  preparing  to  oi)en  a  cheese 
factory  and  are  signing  up  dairymen  for 
that  purpose. 

Eighty-one  head  of  dairy  cows  recently 
sold  by  ,7.  Clark  to  Henry  Lewis  of  the 
Dixon  Creamery  were  tested  for  tubercu- 
losis, and  only  one  had  any  trace  of  the 
same. 

T.  S.  Glide  of  Davis  has  had  an  un- 
usually successful  year  with  his  French 
Merino  and  Shroi)shire  sheej).  He  has 
now  about  500  head  of  the  best  specimens 
of  ranis  that  he  has  ever  raised. 

State  Dairy  Insjiector  Canham  has  been 
looking  over  the  dairies  of  Kings  county 
recently  and  reports  them  to  be  in  much 
better  condition  as  a  rule  than  when  he 
was  there  a  few  months  before.  Two  of 
the  dairymen  who  had  not  cleaned  their 
places  were  arrested  and  fined. 


FOR  RENT — 120  acres  A  No.   1  pasture. 
Mrs.  C.  Tuft.  Davis.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE 

Some  No  1 
FRESH  MILK  COWS 

E.  UUNLAP,  Diamond  Springs,  Kl  Dorado  Co., 
California,  Box  28. 


WQKSIS  AND  CATTLE. 


THE  N.  H.  LOCKE  CO  .  I.OCKFORD.  CM... 
are  offering  for  suit  pure  bred  Jerney 
nerrlce  hulN  and  bull  calves.  Anioiig 
these.  Borello'ii  Golden  PokIs,  No.  S)>::43, 

1st  prize  yearling  bull,  1910  Cal.  State 
Fair.  He  is  sired  by  the  choicest  lines 
of  the  great  Island  Bull.  Golden  Lad,  P.S. 
1242  H.  C,  and  from  a  line  of  dams  that 
produced  over  20  lbs.  butter  In  7  day.s. 
These  young  bulls  are  from  prize  win- 
ners in  the  show  ring  and  big  producers 
at  the  pail.  This  herd  was  1st  prize 
winner  1910  Cal.  State  Fair,  having 
won  4  champion  medals  and  17  ribbons, 
with  18  head  exhibited.  It  Is  headed  by 
the  imported  bull  King's  Valet,  the  un- 
beaten champion.  Prices  and  particu- 
lars on  application. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns;  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 

PURE-BRED  SHORT-HORNS,  Poland- 
China  hogs,  and  Shropshire  sheep.  Rose- 
lawn  Stock  Farm,  Woodland,  Cal. 


PAICINES  RANCH  CO.,  Paicines,  San 
Benito  county,  Cal. — Young  Percheron 
stallions  for  sale. 


STEVENSON  &  WAGNER,  Newman  Cal. — 
Holstein-Fresian  bulls,  heifers  for  sale. 


HENRY  WHEATLEY.  Napa,  Cal. — Breeder 
and  importer  of  Shires  and  Percherons. 


KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM — Reg.  Poland- 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington. 

THOROUGHBRED  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP, 
botli  se.\es.  S.  H.  Fountain,  importer 
and  breeder,  Dixon,  Cal. 


SWINE 


FOUR  OAKS  STOCK  CO.,  breeders  of 
Berkshire  and  Hampshire  hogs  and  Im- 
porter Hampshire  Down  sheep.  Wood- 
land, Cal. 


POLAND  CHINA  HOGS;  Barred  Rocks  and 
Black  Minorca  poultry;  young  stock  and 
eggs  for  sale.  M.  Bassett,  Hantord,  Cal. 

THOROUGHBRED  MULEFOOT  AND 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS.  California  Hog  & 
Land  Co.,  Calistoga. 

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN.  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co.. 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 


i.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  also 
Short-horns. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS 
Both  sexes.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton.  Cal. 


."^TfDARL'S   &    CUNNINGHAM,   Mills.  Cal. 
liegisti-red  O.  1.  I',  swine. 


CALIFORNIA   NURSERY  CO.,  Niles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 

H.  B.  WINTRINGHAM,  Middletown.  Lake 
Co..  Cal.    Breeder  of  Tamworths. 


ALFALFA  LAND 

MERCED  COUNTY 

IRRIGATED  LAND  OPENING 

We  have  just  secured  frtuu  the  great 
Crocker  Kslate  in  Merced  County  :5()(K» 
acres  of  their  finest  alfalfa  land.  The 
new  tract,  Merced  Colony  No.  2,  is  now 
on  sale  in  2o-acre  pieces.  Irrigation 
canals  already  traverse  the  land.  The 
soil  is  a  rich  sandy  loam,  exceptionally 
level  and  easily  worked.  Santa  Ke 
main  line  crosses  the  tract. 


Writr  today   for  particulam. 

(Send  this  to  us) 


.CO-OPERATIVE  LAND  &  TRUST  CO. 

"Lands  that  produce  wealth" 
595  Market  St.,  San  Frandsco 

( Pleue  lend  me  lilenmre  on  Metced  Coloay  No.  2 ) 


NAME  

ADDRESS. 


CAMPBELL  SUB -SURFACE 
PACKERS 


We  are  the  sole 
manufacturers 
of  this  famous 
Sub-Surface  Packer, 
the  only  one 
made. 


This  IS 
tlic  one 
that  you 
have  heard 
everjone  talk- 
ing about. 


Send  for  our  Special  Pamphlet  on  Sub- 
Surface  P.ickinn,  the  best  known  system 
for  "dry  farming,"  a  method  of  absoiuteiy 
insuring  bumper  crops  with  a  minimum 
rainfall  -the  salvation  of  semi-arid  regions. 

Made  in  Three  Sizes,  with  lo,  i6and 
24  whei'ls,  is  heavy  and  strong,  and  the 
franu'  is  made  to  carry  all  the  extra  weight 
required.   Write  for  Catalog  No.  V 

Parlin  ft  Orendorff  Co., 

CANTON,  ILL 


Kop  Sale: 
lOO  Shopt-Hopn  Bulls 


KING  EDWARD'S 
GET 
Won  32  Prizes 
at 


State  Fair 
Sacramento 
lOlO 


400  Blacuo  Roberts  Glide  French 
Merino  and 

100  Pure  Bred  Sliropshire  Rams 


In  [Single  or  Carload  I.,ot.s 
For  further  particulars  write  to 

THORIMTOIM  S.  GLIDE,         Dav^ls,  Cal. 


Shropshires  for  Sale 


Cooper's  3680 

First  at  Ro.val  Show.  Knalaiid  ; 

Wardwortii's  Honest 

First  at  liiternatioDal  Show, 
(Jhlcago, 

HEAD  THE  FLOCK 

Pure  Bred  and  Grade  Rams  lor  Sale 

For  prices  write 


BISHOP  BROS.,  San  Ramon,  Cal. 


WESTERN   MACHIIMERY  COMPAIMY 

4th  A  BRANNAN  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Lai  geEt  dealers  Iji  all  kinds  of 

SECOND  HAND  STANDARD  PIPE  AND  SCREW  CASING 
We  make  a  specialty  of  IRRIGATING  PLANTS 

Write  for  lu'ornaatloii  and  Prices.   Mention  this  paper. 


May  13,  1911 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


SOME  QUESTIONS  ON  POULTRY 
FEEDING. 


(Continued  From  Page  .'i79.) 

In  the  matter  of  bran,  we  feed  it  con- 
stantly to  young  and  old,  even  going  to 
the  extent  of  having  it  continually  before 
our  brooder  chicks  from  their  first  feed 
on.  We  do  not  think  it  is  a  good  feed 
for  them — we  know  it.  Chicks  whose  diet 
is  largely  bran — good  bran,  mind  you — 
will  be  better  boned  and  muscled  and 
will  mature  faster  than  those  fed  on  any 
other  feed  combination  we  know  of.  We 
believe  in  plenty  of  variety,  and  practice 
that  belief,  but  whatever  our  chicks  and 
hens  get,  bran  is  always  a  liberal  in- 
gredient of  their  diet.  We  have  tried 
them  with  and  without  it,  and  conse- 
quently do  not  feed  a  car  or  so  of  bran 
a  year  simply  out  of  charitable  considera- 
tion for  the  feed  man.  If  your  corre- 
Kjiondent's  chicks  have  suffered  from 
white  diarrhea  and  other  bowel  troubles 
while  feeding  good  bran,  the  correct  diag- 
nosis of  the  cause  would  point  more  i)osi- 
tively  to  faulty  incubation,  bad  brooding, 
or  poor  stock,  than  to  the  feed. 

Except  wheat,  we  exercise  more  care 
in  the  i)urchase  of  our  bran  than  of  any 
other  food  we  buy.  In  our  local  markets 
there  are  two  general  grades,  called 
"heavy"  and  "light".  The  former  con- 
sists of  fine  hulls  and  much  middlings 
or  shorts,  while  the  latter  is  very  coarse 
and  consists  almost  wholly  of  the  hulls. 
The  latter  is  the  kind  we  look  for,  and 
is  usually  a  dollar  or  two  per  ton  cheaper 
than  the  heavy  grade.  The  heavy  bran 
is  too  starchy,  and,  if  pure,  too  easily 
digested  for  business  purposes  on  an  egg 
ranch,  and  besides  this,  the  possibilities 
for  adulteration  and  the  ijrobabilities  of 
ocular  detection  are  correspondingly  in- 
creased. We  avoid  this  heavy  bran  even 
for  dairy  use,  as  it  will  not  give  the  milk- 
flow  that  the  lighter  and  coarser  variety 
will,  and  its  introduction  into  our  morn- 
ing mash  is  invariably  followed  by  a 
drop  in  the  egg  yield. 

If  our  conclusions  as  to  the  value  of 
corn  and  bran  and  wheat  as  standard 
poultry  feeds  for  California  are  warrant- 
ed by  the  premises  and  the  facts — and 
we  have  reason  to  think  that  they  are — 
we  do  not  believe  that  the  Maine  station 
report  will  be  the  means  of  working  any 
extensive  alterations  in  the  bill-of  lare  of 
the  California  hen,  and  are  likewise  quite 
positive  that  any  of  the  faithful  who  are 
building  fond  hopes  of  Standard  Oil  divi- 
dends from  the  assiduous  following  of 
the  Maine  digestibility  tables  are  doomed 
to  disappointment  if  not  financial  dis- 
tress. 

Rancho  Mirasol,  Pasadena. 


QUESTIONS  IN  FEEDING 
By  M.  Russell  James. 

The  foregoing  communication  will  be 
found  an  interesting  article  in  criticism 
of  the  value  of  corn  as  a  general  poultry 
food  as  proven  in  the  Maine  "Digestion 
Experiment  with  Poultry."  The  writer, 
Mr.  Curtis,  is  owner  of  the  large  White 
Leghorn  poultry  plant,  "Rancho  Mirasol,  ' 
at  Pasadena,  and  well  qualified,  both  by 
experience  and  education,  to  speak  upon 
the  subject.  Comments  from  such  a 
source  should  have  weight  with  even  those 
poultrymen  who  do  not  agree  with  his 
conclusions. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  work  of  our 
experiment  stations  should  not  be  under- 
valued nor  considered  merely  academic. 
Many  of  the  stations,  and  particularly 
Maine  and  Cornell,  have  kept  large  flocks 
of  fowl  for  years,  and  the  most  painstak- 
ing work  has  been  done  along  practical 
lines  as  well  as  experimental  and  scien- 
tific ones. 

As  explained  in  the  bulletin  giving  the 


results  of  the  latest  experiment  at  the 
Maine  station,  there  have  been  few  experi- 
ments attempted  in  this  country  with 
poultry  to  determine  the  digestibility  of 
feedstuffs.  owing  to  the  great  difficulty 
of  the  work  with  such  small  and  active 
subjects.  The  "balanced  ration"  tables 
for  fowls  have  been  made  up  from  the 
food  values  as  obtained  from  such  experi- 
ments with  horses,  hogs,  etc.  The  struct- 
ure of  the  alimentary  canal  of  birds  being 
quite  different  from  that  of  ruminants, 
it  follows  that  there  must  be  a  difference 
in  their  digestive  capacity.  To  determine 
this  point  has  been  the  work  of  the  Maine 
Experiment  Station  with  jioultry  for  the 
past  three  seasons,  the  results  of  which 
are  given  in  Bulletin  No.  1H4,  which  may 
be  obtained  by  addressing  Director  Chas. 
D.  Woods,  Orono,  Maine. 

CO.VCH  SION.S  A.S  TO  THE  RkLATIVK  V.VLI  K 

OK  WiiKAT  AND  C()i{.\. — "The  uutrlents  of 
wheat  do  not  seem  to  be  as  well  handled 
as  most  other  concentrated  grains,  the 
ether  extract  showing  a  particularly  low 
coefficient.  Likewise  bran,  one  of  the 
wneat  offals,  shows  low  digestibility  in 
organic  matter,  ether  extract  and  nitro- 
gen free  extract.  An  exclusive  diet  of 
wheat  had  a  deranging  effect  upon  the 
digestive  system  of  the  birds. 

"Our  results,  like  those  of  Brown  and 
others,  show  that  corn  is  a  most  valu- 
able grain  for  poultry.  Its  i)alatability 
and  high  digestibility  have  brought  it 
into  much  favor  with  all  poultrymen. 
It  cannot,  of  course,  be  fed  alone,  as  it 
is  too  concentrated  feed  and  also  defi- 
cient in  i)rotein,  but  when  combined  with 
feeds  rich  in  protein  and  some  Inilky 
material,  as  cut  clover,  it  makes  up  a 
most  desirable  ration." 

By  "low  digestibility"  in  the  above  is 
not  meant  slniv  digestibility,  but  nidi- 
gestibility.  The  experimenters  had  i)hys- 
ical  proof  of  their  conclusions,  as  all 
excrements  were  analyzed  and  any  un 
digested  or  wasted  food  detected. 

An  imiiortant  point  in  this  experiment 
is  that  poultry  digest  little  crude  fiber. 
This  confirms  the  results  from  digestion 
experiments  with  poultry  made  in  France 
and  Germany  a  numljer  of  years  since. 
Hence,  the  poultryinan  may  know  that 
however  rich  in  jirotein  a  food  may  be, 
if  it  contains  much  coarse  fiber,  hulls, 
etc.,  it  is  practically  wasted  when  fed 
to  poultry.  Seed  birds  do  not  eat  the 
hulls  of  even  the  smallest  seed. 

AS     ro  BKAN. 

Reasoning  along  this  line,  can  l)ran, 
the  hulls  of  wheat,  which  by  actual  ])roof 
has  been  found  to  pass  undigested  in 
greater  part  from  mature  fowls,  be  an 
economical  or  safe  food  for  young 
chicks?  Ill  this  connection,  the  follow- 
ing fioni  an  English  agricultural  pub- 
lication is  of  interest,  even  if  it  has 
reference  to  a  Iwo-legged  animal  of  a 
different  class: 

"BiiAN  AS  hi.orK. — There  are  signs  that 
the  booming  of  'Standard  Bread",  backed 
as  it  has  been  by  a  powerful  Press  Asso- 
ciation, is  on  the  wane.  Warning  voices 
have  been  raised  from  time  to  time 
against  the  ill-considered  use  of  this 
much-pufl'ed  liread,  of  which  .so  little  was 
known  beyond  that  it  was  dark  in  color 
and  made  of  the  whole  of  the  flour,  bran 
included,  and  therefore  the  iiroteins  and 
salts  necessary  for  the  building  up  of  the 
body.  For  the  verdict  of  the  scientists  is 
that  bran  is  digestible  and  assimilable 
by  the  human  body  in  no  higher  degree 
than  50  per  cent.  According  to  Sir  Comp- 
ton  Rickett,  bran  is  a  foreign  substance 
which  is  refused  by  the  human  body. 
That  is  to  say,  made  by  systems  now  in 
vogue,  whole-flour  bread  is  an  unwhole- 
some compound,  and  to  be  avoided  by  all 
who  have  not  the  digestive  facility  of  the 
horse." 

As  to  the  personal  allusion,  "If  your 


correspondent's  chicks  have  suffered  from 
white  diarrhea  or  other  bowel  troubles 
while  feeding  good  bran,"  etc.,  I  would 
say  that  my  chicks  have  never  suffered 
from  diarrhea  of  any  complexion.  I  have 
kept  poultry  long  enough  to  know  that 
a  chick  of  stamina,  under  generally  good 
conditions,  cannot  be  thrown  off  its  base 
by  any  one  article  of  food — but  there  are 
others.  I  use  bran  to  dry  the  mash  for 
my  breeding  stock,  and  I  find  a  large 
portion  of  it  in  the  feed-boxes  after  the 
fowls  have  picked  out  all  the  other  in- 
gredients. They  evidently  consider  it 
refuse  matter  and  it  is  mostly  wasted; 
in  fact,  may  always  be  found  blowing 
about  the  feed  yards.  Shorts,  in  the  use 
of  which  no  middlings  is  required,  is 
the  more  economical  dryer. 

AH  TO  GRAIN*. 

Some  variety  in  grains  is  an  advan 
tage  in  jioultry  feeding.  I  use  aliout  a 
third  each  of  wheat,  corn,  and  barley.  It 
is  unjirofitable  to  feed  the  barley  dry,  as 
much  of  it  is  wasted,  and  what  the  fowls 
do  eat  is  not  relished.  I  use  rolled  bar- 
ley cooked  in  the  mash,  and  the  whole 
barley  sprouted.  In  this  shape  the  barley 
is  highly  relished  and  proves  a  good  egg 
food.  Red  wheat  with  a  small  propor- 
tion of  cracked  corn  is  fed  at  night,  and, 
though  the  fowls  have  cracked  corn  in 
their  noon  mash  and  wheat  but  once  a 
day,  they  pick  out  every  particle  of  corn 
before  eating  the  wheat.  Barley  is  our 
cheapest  grain,  but  I  do  not  consider  it 
economy  to  make  it  the  entire  grain  feed. 
It  is  more  profitable  in  results  to  use 
some  wheat  and  corn,  even  at  the  high 
cost  of  both  in  California. 

Fortunately  for  the  poultryman — and 
also  for  the  poultry — the  hen  is  the  most 
adaptable  of  creatures.  The  only  thing 
that  completely  upsets  her  is  change  of 
habits.  A  sudden  and  decided  change  in 
either  method  or  feed  will  bring  down 
the  egg  yield,  regardless  of  "protein"  and 
the  like.  Nerves,  ju-obably,  as  with  other 
femininity. 

The  poultryman  may  make  the  grain, 
which  he  can  obtain  at  the  lowest  cost, 
the  princii)al  grain  food,  and  with  satis- 
factory results,  providing  that  he  fur- 
nishes his  fowls  some  animal  food  and 
an  abundance  of  fresh  green  food.  The 
right  kind  of  green  food  is  a  balanced 
ration  in  itself,  and  will  round  out  any 
of  the  grains  to  the  requirements  of  the 
hen.  But  when  it  comes  to  large  eggs, 
perfect  in  flavor  and  rich  in  color,  there 
is  no  grain  that  can  take  the  place  of 


SHIPPERS  AND  POULTRY  MEN 

Call  or  wrUe  to  Green  for  prleen  niitl 
information  on  Feed  Hopperji,  Cliioli 
Traya.    and    .Siiipplng  (raten. 

I).   J.  f;RKE\. 
100   I'hlrd    St..   Fetnlnnia.  (al. 

Ploa.sp  mention  this  papor. 


Ego  City  Hatcbery 

O  r  d  e  r  n  booked  for 
Mprinje^  delivery  o  f 
baby  ohiclin.  Our 
■pecialtien  are  Rhode 
Inland  Redn  and  S.  C. 
White  Lieghorns. 

W.  I>.  SALES, 
722  3rd  St.,  Petaluma. 


good  yellow  corn  supplemented  by  ;i 
abundance  of  fresh,  crisp  greens. 


POULTRY. 


SULLIVANS'  BUFF  ORPINGTONS — 1000 
birds  to  select  from.  Trios,  $7.50  and  up. 
Eggs  for  hatching,  $2  and  $3.  Special 
selection.  Prices  on  application.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  S.  SULLIVAN,  25  Market 
St.,  Agnew,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 


S.  C.  B.  MINORCA  EGGS  for  hatching  at 
$6  per  100;  can  All  large  orders;  12  yards 
large  beautiful  hens,  excellent  layers;  a 
few  young  roosters  left  at  $3  each. 
Black  Beauty  Poultry  Yards,  Dixon,  Cal. 


FOR  GOOD,  HEALTHY  CHICKS  in  large 
or  small  lots,  try  Penn  Grove  Hatchery. 
All  chicks  guaranteed.  Incubators, 
brooders  and  supplies.  E.  W.  Spring. 
Prop.,  Penn  Grove. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS,  149D,  Cali- 
fornia St.,  San  Francisco. — Est.  40  years. 
Standard  bred  poultry.  White  Orpingtons, 
R.  I.  Reds,  Brd.  Rocks,  White  Leghorns. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS  —  Eggs  for 
hatching,  $1  per  setting;  |2  for  30;  for 
50  or  more,  5c  each.  F.  L.  HUNT, 
Lincoln  Ave.,  Napa,  Cal. 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS— Barred  Rocks;  also 
eggs  for  hatching;  good  laying  strain. 
Fairmount  Hatchery,  Box  29B,  R.  F.  D., 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 


CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE.  GUINEAS, 
Pea  fowl  and  eggs.  Address  Wm.  A. 
French.  545  W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


WAYSIDE  YARDS— A  few  settings  from 
special  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  matings.  at 
$5  for  30.    Carl  Gregory,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Petaluma, 
Cal. — You  will  be  pleased  with  our  new 
Free  CATALOGUE.    Send  for  it. 


FREE  BOOK  —  "Poultry  Feeding  for 
Profit,"  on  application  to  Coulson  Co  . 
Petaluma,  Cal.,  Box  P. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS— Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B 
Morris.  Lodi,  Cal. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart, 
Clements,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 


TWIN  OAKS  FARM— W.  H.  Bissell.  Pro- 
prietor, Llvermore,  Cal. — Buff,  White 
Orpington. 


GUINEA  EGGS— Pure  White  African 
Guinea  eggs.  $2  for  15.  L.  Leiningcr, 
lone,  Cal. 


HATCHING  EGGS — White  Leghorns.  Cir- 
cular 164.    A.  H.  Gregory.  Frultvale,  Cal. 


NORWICH  EXERCISER  AND  FEEDER 

ATlieir  S.  Oovcrnnient  Experiment 
Stations    report    50',;     saving  of 
labor.    25'r    saving   of   grain  and 
increased  egg  yield  of  18',y. 
i\OW  IlEAD  THI.S: 
Use  for  3U  days.  At  tlie  expira- 
tion lit  tliat  time,  if  you  do  not 
sec    a    marked    iiiiproveiiient  in 
your   Mcick,    if  your  essT  produe- 
tloii  in  not  inoreaHed,  and  if  you 
ale  nut  ali.solutely  MatiNfled  with 
the  marliini-  in   every  respect,  or 
tind  oue  objectionable  feature,  return  it  at 
our  expen.se  and   we   will  at  once  refund 
your  money.  A\'riti-  for  <li'.seriptive  circular. 

OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS.  AGENTS 

14!»i)  California   St..  Snn  KraneiNco. 


CONCERNING 
POULTRY  FEEDS 

\V<>  can  sell  yuu  poullry  feed.s  iu  ijUiin 
.sacks  as  cheap  as  anyone,  l)Ut  if  we  sell 
you  feeds  witli  our  name  liranded  on  the 
sacks,  we  sell  voil  tlie  best.  The  HEST  is 
the  CHEAi'EST.  ("hick  Keed,  Blood  Meal. 
Meat  Meal,  Meat  Scrap,  Egg  Food.  Grit. 
.'>hell.  Wivp  Netting,  Utensils  of  all  kinds; 
everything  reiiuired  by  the  poultry  raiser 
on  large  or  small  scale.  Circuiar  ami 
samples  free. 

GEO.  H.  CROLEY  CO. 

62Q  Brannan  St.,  San  Francisco 


F.  BALDWIN'S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


W inners  from  .Seattle  down; 

out  of  a  possible  S6  prizes 
in  3  shows  this  season.  Bred 
ai  layers  llrst.  Stock,  any 
age,  for  sale  at  reasonable 
prices.  Kkkk  $ii  and  $10  per 
lOO.  .Settings  n  up.  Send 
for  new  Iree  lolder  and  prices. 


1st  Foliet,  i.  V.  P.  Ex.      49  Wiihiiirtoa  Are  .       Jom,  C>I. 


FREE  BOOK 


ON  APPLICATION  TO 

Coulson  Poultry  &  Stock  Food  Co. 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 
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THE  HAMLIN  SCHOOL 

■J-';m»  I'liclflc  Ave.     ::il7-23  Hroiidivay  St. 
A  lluiirallug;  ninl   Day  School  for  (itrU, 
ConipriHlng; 

A  French  School  for  Little  Children. 
Primary,  Intermediate,  High  School  and 
Posl-Graduate  Departments,  Household 
Economics,  Drawing,  Painting  and  Elo- 
cution. Accredited  by  the  University 
of  California,  by  Leland  Stanford 
.Junior  University  and  by  Eastern  Col- 
leges. Courses  in  Singing,  Instru- 
mental Music.  Piano,  Violin,  Organ, 
Harp,  Klute,  Cello,  etc.;  Theory  and 
Composition,  Harmony,  Sight  Reading, 
Mu.sical  Dictation,  Choral  and  Orches- 
tral Practice,  etc.,  are  offered  by  the 
newly  formed  Music  Department.  For 
particulars  in  regard  to  the  school, 
please  send  for  pro.spectus.  Address 
Miss  SARAH  D.  HAMLIN,  A.M.,  2230 
Pacific  Ave.,  San  Francisco. 


The  Home  Circle. 


Trouble. 


I'rouble's  eomin"  soon  enough, 

I'se  a-gwine  to  wait, 
Won't  rush  fm  de  front  room  do' 

To  meet  it  at  de  gate. 
If  it's  out  to  catch  you, 

"Tain'  much  use  to  run: 
So  you  might  as  well  be  happy 

While  you  has  a  chance  foh  fun. 

Trouble's  mighty  curious, 

Don't  wear  out  a  bit, 
De  mo'  of  it  you  has.  de  mo' 

You's  liable  to  git. 
An'  yet  it's  mighty  timid: 

You'll  learn  it  after  while, 
Like  dem  microbes  in  de  sunshine, 

You  kin  kill  it  wif  a  smile. 

— Washington  Star. 


A  Difficult  Apology. 

I  was  a  little  alarmed  when  1  found 
myself  in  the  room,  but  after  my  behavior 
on  the  previous  evening  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  I  should  see  Miss  Power. 
I  began  bluntly:  "I  have  come,"  I  said, 
•to  offer  an  apology  for  what  happened 
last  night."  She  opened  her  eyes,  and  re- 
garded me  with  an  innocent  stare,  in 
which,  however,  some  haughtiness  min- 
gled. "I  do  not  understand,"  said  she. 
"Did  you  trip  on  my  dress?  Well,  at  any 
i-ate,  1  hale  apologies.  Will  you  have 
some  tea?"  "Thank  you,"  said  I.  seating 
myself  and  putting  my  hat  on  the  floor. 
"You  see,  when  we  came  out  of  the  Hall, 
and  there  was  that  rush,  I  had  no  idea — " 
"Yes,  it  was  an  abominable  crush,"  put 
in  Miss  Power,  hastily.  "I  wonder,  Mr. 
Radcliff.  if  you  would  mind  ringing  the 
bell?"  "You  remember,"  I  explained,  as 
I  returned  from  the  bell,  "how,  just  as 
we  reached  the  door  " 

"Oh,  dear  me!"  cried  Miss  Power,  sud- 
denly, "this  teapot  is  such  a  silly  thing! 
I  hope  nothing  went  over  you." 

"Not  at  all,"  I  said,  politely.  She  ex- 
amined her  dress  carefully,  and  I  waited 
in  patience.  "I  think  a  tea-stain  is  worse 
than  a  wine  stain,  don't  you,  Mr.  Rad- 
cliff?" she  went  on;  "and  you  can't  put 
salt  on  it  either. "  "No,"  I  asserted  cau- 
.iously.  "But  when  we  were  being 
pressed  so  hard  against  the  door,  and  try- 
ing to  get  out,  you  were  on  my  right,  and 

the  rush  suddenly  sent  me  "    "You  do 

take  sugar,  don't  you?"  interposed  Miss 
Power,  abruptly.  "How  hot  the  weather 
is!" 

"One  lump,  please,"  said  1.  "And  then 
some  one  pushed  me,  and  I  suppose  some 
one  pushed  you.  and  the  next  thing  I 

knew  was  that  our  cheeks  were  "  "Mr. 

Radcliff,"  interrujjted  Miss  Power,  quick- 
ly, her  cheeks  flaming,  "I  think  we  had 
better  forget  silly  things,  and  go  on  with 
our  tea."  She  spoke  with  some  dignity, 
and  even  with  the  air  of  rebuke. 

"That's  what  I  want  to  do,"  I  explained, 
eagerly.  "But  I  have  it  on  my  conscience 
to  explain  to  you.  You  see,  I  couldn't 
help  our  cheeks  touching."  "Mr.  Rad- 
cliff," said  Miss  Power,  rising,  "if  you 

will  not  leave  stupid  accidents  alone  " 

"No,  no"  said  I,  quickly.  "That  is  what 
I  want  to — I  owe  you  an  apology.  You 
see.  it  wasn't  that."  "Wasn't  what?" 
asked  Miss  Power,  after  a  pause,  and  as 
if  she  did  not  want  to  ask  it.  '  It  wasn't 
an  accident,"  I  murmured,  in  a  shame- 
faced way.  1  felt  she  was  looking  at  me; 
and  I  felt,  too.  that  her  cheeks  were 
crimson,  and  then  she  laughed  an  uneasy, 
discordant  laugh.  "You  can  make  your- 
self extremely  ridiculous,"  she  said, 
suavely.  "But  i)lease  don't  invite  non- 
sense like  that,  and  let  us  both  forget  a 
very  unpleasant  episode."  "I  suppose  it 
was  unpleasant,"  said  1.  dubiously. 
■Highly,"  she  said,  with  asperity,  and, 
turning  away  began  to  arrange  some 
flowers  in  a  vase. 


"But  you  see,"  1  began  again,  in  a 
shuffling  manner,  "I  can't  rest — I  mean  I 
want  you  to  say  you  forgive  me."  "I 
don't  think,"  observed  Miss  Power,  tran- 
quilly, "that  there  is  anything  to  forgive, 
seeing  that  it  was  entirely  accidental."  I 
will  confess  that  her  persistence  baflled 
me;  I  almost  began  to  think  it  must  have 
been  an  accident.  Still,  I  persevered;  it 
was  my  duty.  "But  it  wasn't  an  acci- 
dent," I  cried,  dolefully.  "Mr.  Radcliff, 
you  are  intolerable,"  said  she  quickly. 
"You  yourself  have  just  explained  that  it 

was  the  crowd  and  "  "Yes,"  I  put  in 

eagerly,   "that   was  when  our  cheeks — 

when  we  "   "Yes,  yes,"  she  exclaimed, 

impatiently.  "But  that  was  not  all."  1 
added.  Miss  Power  elevated  her  eye- 
brows but  did  not  face  me.  "Really."  she 
said,  indiffei-ently.  but  I  could  have  sworn 
that  she  was  flurried.  "You  don't  know 
what  hai)i)ened,  then?"  1  asked  meekly. 
"We  came  away,  I  suppose,"'  said  Miss  ' 
Power,  with  the  assumption  of  careless- 
ness still  upon  her.  "Yes,"  I  said,  mean- 
ingly, "after  something  else."  "Upon  my 
word,  you  are  very  tedious,"  she  said.  '1 
neither  understand  you,  nor  wish  to  un- 
derstand you."  I  am  sure  she  was  agi- 
tated.   "Were  you  not  aware,"  I  asked, 

"that  1 — that  I  "    Miss  Power  made 

no  remark,  but  was  much  occupied  with 

her  flowers  "  that  I — well — 1  thought 

you  must  have  known."  Still  I  got  no 
help,  and  her  back  was  toward  me  now. 
"I   took  advantage  of  the  juxtaposition 

to  "  1  heaved  a  sigh  and  got  it  over— 

"kiss  you!" 

Miss  Power  turned  round  abruptly,  and 
her  eyes  were  full  of  honest  anger.  She 
surveyed  me  with  great  dignity,  and  then, 
in  very  cold  tones,  said,  "You  seem  de- 
termined to  use  the  cap  and  bells  today." 
"Indeed,"   I   said,   earnestly,   "this  tone 

and  "    "How  dared  you?"  said  Miss 

Powers,  fiercely.  "Now,  to  say  the  truth, 
I  did  not  think  she  would  have  made  this 
fuss  about  it,  because  I  imagined  that  she 
had  known,  and — well,  she  had  been  po- 
lite enough  when  I  came  in.  But  she  was 
oliviously  very  angry  indeed,  and  this  con- 
founded me.  I  stammered  more  aj)olo- 
gies.  "1 — you — the  temptation!  '  1  mur- 
mured. "Temptation!  "  she  echoed,  with 
scorn.  "A  man  is  a  poor  creature  who 
cannot — who  has  no  self-restraint,  and 
must   insult  every  girl  he  runs  across, 

and  "    "Oh,  but  it  isn't  every  girl,"  I 

cried,  hastily.  "It  was  only  you.  I 
wouldn't  have  taken  advantage  of  any 
one  else  and  "  "That  is  a  pretty  com- 
pliment to  me,"  she  interrupted,  with 
angry  hauteur.  That  /  should  be  the  one 
chosen  for  your  insult!"  I  moved  my 
hands  helplessly  in  protest.  "Oh,  but — 
you  don't  imderstand,"  I  declared.  "I 
understand  you  quite  well  enough."  she 
said,  looking  at  me  with  contempt.  '  The 
temptation!"  I  murmured  again  in  con- 
fusion. She  curled  her  nostrils.  "1 
would  not  have  done  it  in  any  other  case, 
because  there  would  not  have  been  the 
same  overpowering  temptation."  I  said, 
bravely.  "I  dare  say  not,"  she  exclaimed 
with  a  sneer.  "You  see,"  I  went  on. 
breathlessly,  "no  one  could  look  at  you 

without  wanting  to  "    "I  think  we 

have  discussed  this  enough,"  said  Miss 
Power,  curtly.  "It  was  your  eye  thai 
first  gave  me  the  irresistible  impulse," 
I  continued,  humbly. 

Miss  Pofer  snorted — very  daintily,  of 
course.  "I  have  never  seen  eyes  that 
color."  I  added,  earnestly.  "Eyes  are 
common  enough,"  returned  Miss  Power, 
severely,  as  she  turned  away  again.  "No," 
I  said  firmly,  "not  that  strange,  sweet 
combination  of  hazel  and  brown,  and—" 
"I  don't  think  this  is  very  interesting. 
Mr.  Radcliff,"  said  she,  coldly.  "Then 
that  peculiar  shade  of  auburn  I've  never 
seen  in  any  hair  in  the  world,"  1  cried, 
eagerly.  Miss  Power  shrugged  her  shoul- 
deis.    "That  is  lidiculous,"  she  said.  "It's 


true,"  I  declared.  "Those  waving  masses 
— I've  often  wondered  and  wondered  how 
it  looks  when  you  take  it  down  at  night." 
"I  don't  think  you  have  any  right  to  do 
that,"  remarked  Miss  Power.  "I  can't 
help  it."  I  exclaimed;  "and  the  shape  of 
your  face."  "There  are  plenty  of  people 
with  faces  as — much  the  same  as  mine," 
said  she,  re-fingering  the  flowers.  "Where 
are  they?"  I  demanded.  "I've  knocked 
about  the  world  a  good  deal,  but  I've 
never  come  across  one  within  miles  of 
it." 

"You're  rather  extravagant,  Mr.  Rad- 
cliffe,"  said  Miss  Power.  "I  often  lie 
awake  at  night,  thinking  of  you,"  I  con- 
tinued. "I  can  call  up  every  single  detail 
of  your  face  and  expression.  And — I 
know  you  will  think  me  very  foolish 
and — and  wrong,  but  sometimes  I^ — well. 
I  can't  go  to  sleep  without  iiretending  to 
— to  do  what  I  did  last  night,  you  know!" 
!  "How  foolish  you  are!"  said  Miss  Power, 
with  a  faint  laugh.  "That  was  the  rea- 
son," I  explained,  "why,  when  I  found 
myself,  not  of  my  own  doing,  you  know, 
but  just  found  myself  close  to  you — I 
couldn't  have  helped  it  for  the  world. 
I  just— well,  it  seemed  all  so  wonderful 
and  beautiful,  and  my  heart  went  thump, 
and  I  became  quite  unconscious  of  the 
crowd  and  every  one;  and  then  I  caught 
your  eyes,  and — well,  I  did  it  before  J 
knew." 

There  was  a  i)aiise,  and  then.  "Oh,  but 
you  shouldn't  let  such  things  influence 
you  like  that,"  observed  Miss  Power,  in 
a  softened  voice.  "I  am  very  sorry,"  said 
I  humbly.  "Did  you  mind  very  much?" 
"Of  course,"  replied  she,  promptly,  and 
then  hurriedly  went  on;  "That  is,  1 
mean,  when  our  cheeks — "  and  stopped 
in  a  rare  confusion.  "But  you  didn't 
mind  my  kissing  you  then?"  I  asked  in- 
nocently. "Certainly  I  did,"  said  .Miss 
Power  quickly.  "That  is — I  mean — no,  I 
didn't  know,  you  see."  "Of  course  you 
didn't,"  I  answered,  looking  crestfallen. 
"I  should  have  minded  very  much  if  1 
had  known,"  said  she.  as  though  anxious 
that  there  should  be  no  mistake.  "I 
know  you  would,"  said  I  more  lugubri 
ously.  "I  am  a  brute."  "Oh.  I  wouldn't 
make  too  much  of  it.  Mr.  Radcliff."  said 
she  kindly,  looking  out  of  the  window. 
"You  have  apologized,  you  know.  And 
of  course,  well,  I  can  understand,  I'loni 
what  you  have  said,  that  you  had — some 
excuse,  you  know."  "But  you  forgive 
me?"  I  asked,  moodily.  "Oh.  yes."  said 
Miss  Power,  cheerfully;  "of  course,  and 
1  wouldn't  think  anything  more  about  it, 
if  I  were  you."  "But  I  can't  help  think 
ing  about  it!"  1  said  desperatel.^ .  "But. 
Mr.  Radcliff — "  she  began,  and  was  silent. 
"How  can  you  ask  nie  to  forget  all  about 
it  with  the  memory  of  that — with  that 
memory?"  I  asked.  I  arose,  and  from 
where  I  stood  I  was  conscious  that  Miss 
Power's  cheek  was  tinged  with  color. 
"You— you  shouldn't  have  done  it.  then." 
said  she  with  a  tremulous  little  laugh. 
I  approached  her  hat  in  hand.  "1  ccmld 
not  help  It,"  I  said  with  a  sigh.  "Oh, 
but  that's  nonsense."  said  she,  very 
gently,  regarding  the  traffic  in  the  street. 
"Whenever  I  am  close  to  you,  I  have  the 
same  temptation,"  I  said,  drawing  nearei-. 
"But  that's  not  nice  of  you."  exclaimed 
Miss  Power.  "a11  the  time  we  have  been 
in  this  room.  I  have  been  struggling  with 
a  singular  desire  to  do  the  same  thing.  " 
I  said,  "and  now  it  seems  to  be  quite 
mastering  me."  "Oh.  you  mustn't  give 
way,"  murmured  Miss  Power,  but  she  did 
not  move,  and  I  was  now  very  close  to 
her.  'I  can't  help  it,"  I  explained.  Aj) 
parently  Miss  Power  coiild  not  helji  it. 
either.  -The  New  Budget. 


Great  care  should  be  taken  in  the  selec 
tlon  of  a  habitation.  The  nature  of  the 
soil  is  an  important  factor.  Damp  soils 
as  well  as  recently  made  soils  should  l)e 


MILLS  COLLEGE 

Only  Woninn'M  College  on  Pacific  Coast 

Located  near  Oakland,  within  short  dis- 
tance of  San  Francisco  and  the  great  uni- 
versities of  the  West.  Full  collegiate 
courses  leading  to  degrees.  Entrance  and 
graduation  requirements  equivalent  to 
those  of  Stanford  and  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Students  fitted  to  teach  regular 
lines  of  academic  work  and  Home  Econ- 
omics. Special  advantages  offered  In 
music,  art  and  library  work.  Well  equipped 
science  laboratories  and  gymnasium.  Spe- 
cial attention  to  health  of  students  and 
provision  for  outdoor  life.  Courses  so  ar- 
ranged that  new  college  students  may  en- 
ter both  semesters,  opening  in  August  and 
January. 

For  catalogue  and  brochure  of  views, 
address  President's  Secretary.  Mills  Col- 
lege P.  O..  California. 


Farmers  Mutual  Protective  Fire 
insurance  Co.,  of  San  Joaquin  Co. 

Insuri'S  farm  property  only  and  at  rates 
that  will  surprise  you.  See  the  agent  In 
your  locality  and  get  prices. 

OiHce  236  E.  Main  St.,  Stockton. 
C.  A.  STOWE,  Agent. 


FARMERS  EDUCATIONAL  AND 
CO-OPERATIVE  UNION  OF  AMERICA 

All  that  Its  name  Implies.  An  up-to-date  farm- 
ers organization  extending  over  twenty-six 
States.  California  Dlvison  now  well  established. 
Send  for  particulars  State  Secretary,  Farmera 
Union,  Box  68,  Imperial,  Cal. 


PAXEIMXS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  information 
about  Patents,  Caveats,  Trademarks,  and 
Infringements. 

DEWEY.  STRONG  A  CO.. 
1105-6    Mercliants    Exchange    Bldg..  San 
Francisco.    Established  1860. 


Subscription  Agents  Wzinted 


The  IVVt  lFIC  Rl  R.4L  PRESS  nanta  a 
young  man  or  woman  In  ewry  vounty  In 
the  State  to  solicit  for  nubncrlptionii.  Good 
couiiiilfiHlonii  allowed.  Write  un  at  once 
mill  ive  will  forward  ueceMHar^  papera, 
lilankx  iiuii  iiiNlructlonii.  You  can  make 
Kood  money  with  a  little  effort. 


Have  You  Seen 

Beaver  Board 

Paneled  Walls  and 
Ceilings? 

'HEY  far  surpass  lath. 


plaster  and  wall-paper 
in  beauty,  durability,  ease  of 
application,  and  economy. 

Tfiey  deaden  sound,  re- 
sist heat  and  cold,  retard 
fire,  resist  shocks  or  strains, 
do  not  crack,  chip  or  deter- 
iorate with  age. 

BEAVER  BOARD 

can  be  used  in  new  or  re- 
modeled buildings  of  evervW 
type. 

We  carry  full 
(took  and  can  fur-     V^^  i^r^ 'a*^ 
nish  sizca  <i*  or-  DEAVER 
dered,    with   full  POARD 
information  about 
use,  application, 
^  etc. 

\V  APPLY  TO 

THE  LILLEY  &  THURSTON  CO., 

82  Znd  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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strictly  avoided  in  selecting  a  home. 
There  should  he  preferably  a  southern 
exposure.  The  number  and  arrangement 
of  the  windows  is  of  great  importance. 
There  should  be  plenty  of  light,  and  also 
means  to  get  good  ventilation. 


Girls  and  Housework. 

Housework  is  not  by  any  means  a  mat- 
ter of  poverty  or  even  comparative  lack 
of  means.  Many  mothers  feel  that  their 
daughters  must  be  trained  in  the  neat- 
ness, care  and  precision  demanded  in  a 
well-kept  house,  so,  though  they  can  af- 
ford to  have  such  work  done,  they  require 
a  girl  to  look  after  her  own  room,  or  she 
is  given  fixed  household  duties. 

The  sensible  girl  will  accept  the  in- 
evitable and  make  those  duties  a  pleasure 
instead  of  a  burden. 

"It  can't  be  done,"  says  the  girl  who 
hates  housework. 

"Yes,  it  can.  Try  for  a  month  and  find 
out  for  yourself." 


Had  a  Surplus  on  Hand. 

■•.lolmnie,  if  I  give  you  2  cents  and  your 
father  gave  you  3  cents,  how  much  would 
you  have?" 

"Seven,"  ))romptly  replied  .Johnnie. 

"You  can't  have  understood  me,  John- 
nie. Now,  listen,  and  I  will  repeat  the 
question.  If  I  give  you  2  cents  and  your 
father  gave  you  3,  how  much  would  you 
have?" 

"Seven,"  said  .Tohnnie  again,  and  with 
some  promptness. 

"I  am  surprised  at  you,  .lohnnie,"  said 
the  teacher.  "How  on  earth  would  you 
have  seven?" 

"I  got  two  in  my  pocket,"  said  .Tohnnie. 
— Philadelphia  Times. 


OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS'  DEPARTMENT. 

Conducted  by  M.  Russell  James. 


A  Shattered  Romance. 


He  met  her  in  the  meadow. 

While  the  sun  was  sinking  low. 

And  they  walked  along  together. 
In  the  evening's  afterglow. 

She  waited  while  so  patiently 

He  lowered  all  the  bars: 
Her  soft  eyes  bent  upon  him, 

As  radiant  as  the  stars. 

But  she  neither  smiled  nor  thanked  him. 

Because  she  knew  not  how, 
For  he  was  only  a,  farmer's  lad. 

And  she,  a  .Jersey  cow. 

—Wilton  R.  Cole. 


Poultry  Courses  for  Young  Folks. 

DESCBIPTIOX  OF  KKEEDS. 

WvA.NDOTTEs. — The  Wyandotte  is  the 
second  most  popular  breed  in  the  Ameri- 
can class  of  chickens.  The  Silver  Wyan- 
dotte was  the  first  to  make  its  appear- 
ance, and  the  new  variety  was  called 
American  Seabrights  or  Seabright 
Cochins.  Though  the  Wyandotte  is  en- 
tirely an  American  breed,  and  not  a  very 
old  one,  its  origin  is  in  dispute.  Not  until 
admitted  into  the  Standard  in  1883  were 
there  any  recognized  Wyandottes.  Since 
then  seven  varieties  have  been  added  to 
the  original  or  Silver  Laced  Wyandotte, 
and  all  the  beautiful  markings  and  color- 
ing may  be  seen  in  this  breed. 

The  Wyandotte  is  an  all-purpose  fowl 
like  the  Plymouth  Rock,  and  to  one  un- 
familiar with  the  different  types  of  fowl 
it  may  seem  similar  In  appearance.  But 
(he  Wyandotte  is  an  entirely  different 
shape  from  the  Rock.  Instead  of  the  long 
back  and  the  medium  long  shanks  of  the 
latter,  it  has  a  short  back  and  short,  stout 
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shanks.  The  Wyandotte  must  be  all 
curves.  A  round  body,  a  round  head  with 
a  round  rose  comb,  a  low  breast — in  short, 
a  round,  fluffy  bird.  The  standard  weight 
for  this  breed  is  8^2  pounds  for  cock  and 
6Vi>  for  hen.  The  Wyandotte  is  a  red- 
faced  bird  like  the  Rock,  having  red  ear- 
lobes  as  well  as  red  comb  and  wattles. 
The  beak,  legs  and  toes  yellow.  They  are 
excellent  layers  of  brown  eggs,  which  as 
a  rule  average  rather  smaller  than  those 
of  the  Rocks. 

Their  points  of  advantage  when  com- 
pared with  the  Rocks  are  earlier  ma- 
turity, and  while  good  mothers  they  are 
not  usually  so  given  to  broodiness.  As 
broilers  they  excel  all  breeds,  but  the 
Rocks  excel  as  roasters  and  in  the  size  of 
egg. 

The  White  Wyandotte  is  the  most  popu- 
lar variety  of  this  breed  at  the  present 
time.  They  originated  from  what  was 
termed  "sports"  of  the  Silver  Wyandotte. 
That  is,  black  and  white  fowls  will  some- 
times produce  a  pure  white  or  a  pure 
black  chick  and  inire  black  fowls  a  i)ure 
white  chick.  In  biology  this  is  termed 
"to  throw  back,"  which  means  to  go  back 
to  and  i)roduce  the  characteristic  of  some 
far-distant  ancestor. 

The  White  Wyandotte  differs  from  the 
other  varieties  only  in  the  color  of  its 
plumage,  which  must  be  a  chalk-white 
throughout. 

The  latest  variety  of  the  Wyandottes  is 
the  Columbian  Wyandotte.  It  originated 
from  a  cross  of  the  Light  Brahma  and 
White  Wyandotte.  This  variety  has  the 
plumage  color  and  markings  of  the  Light 
Brahma,  and  in  all  else  it  must  conform 
to  the  Wyandotte  type. 


A  Plucky  Little  Girl. 

Our  young  folks  have  expressed  their 
interest  in  the  true  story  of  a  little  Indian 
girl,  and  their  wish  for  more  such  stories. 
Here  is  a  story  that  reads  like  a  romance, 
but  it  is  the  true  story  of  a  little  girl  of 
today,  as  reported  in  a  recent  dispatch 
from  Wellsville,  Kan.,  to  the  Chicago 
Inter-Ocean : 

When  Frances  Wilson,  the  12-year-old 
daughter  of  J.  D.  Wilson,  i)lanted  an  acre 
of  corn  last  spring  she  expected  to  be  able 
to  enter  the  contest  conducted  by  the  Tri- 
City  Farmers'  Institute  and  possibly  to 
win  one  of  the  prizes  offered  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  in  Edgerton.  Later  she 
learned  that  prizes  had  been  offered  only 
for  boys,  and  was  a  very  disappointed 
little  girl  when  she  found  that  her  corn 
would  not  have  a  chance  to  win  even 
favorable  mention. 

The  farmers  of  Wellsville,  Gardner  and 
Edgerton  have  been  holding  this  institute 
for  more  than  twenty  years  and  were 
among  the  first  in  the  State  to  adopt  the 
plan  of  offering  i)rizes  to  the  ('orn  grow- 
ers. But  never  before  had  they  though  of 
offering  a  prize  for  girls  who  raise  corn. 
At  the  institute  some  one  told  of  Miss 
Frances'  pluck  in  planting  and  tending 
the  corn,  and  the  members  voted  unani- 
mously to  give  her  the  same  prize  that 
was  given  the  boys  of  her  age  and  will 
arrange  for  special  i)rizes  for  girls,  to  be 
awarded  at  next  winter's  meeting.  Miss 
Frances  already  is  planning  to  plant  an- 
other crop  and  will  go  at  the  work  in  a 
scientific  manner  this  year  by  first  writ- 
ing to  the  agricultural  college  for  instruc- 
tions. 

Her  experiences  last  year  were  rather 
discouraging.  She  secured  her  seed  corn 
from  a  neighbor,  planting  a  Yellow  Dent 
variety  that  had  been  grown  on  bottom 
land.  Her  little  tract  was  prairie  land, 
and  farmers  say  that  she  would  have  had 
better  success  had  she  secured  seed  grown 
on  the  same  kind  of  soil.  She  believes 
that  she  will  have  better  luck  this  year 
by  planting  seed  raised  on  the  place,  and 
has  saved  enough  seed  corn  tor  early 
planting. 
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Only  a  part  of  the  corn  planted  cam© 
up  and  she  had  to  replant,  a  tedious  pro- 
cess when  the  work  had  to  be  done  with 
a  hoe,  but  her  second  planting  resulted  in 
a  good  stand.  She  went  through  the  field 
three  times  with  a  hoe,  carefully  hilling 
up  about  the  stalks  each  time.  Until  the 
hot  weather  of  July  she  had  excellent 
prospects.  Then  the  hot,  dry  winds  come 
on  just  as  the  corn  began  to  tassel,  and, 
in  common  with  many  other  fields  in 
eastern  Kansas,  her  corn  suffered.  And 
a  few  days  before  she  was  ready  to  begin 
shuc'king  a  neighbor's  cattle  broke  down 
the  fence  and  ate  a  good  share  of  her 
crop.  Even  with  her  bad  luck  the  field 
"averaged"  better  than  forty  bushels  to 
the  acre,  which  she  smilingly  said  was 
better  than  papa's  crop  this  season. 

Miss  Frances  has  spent  all  her  time  on 
a  farm,  most  of  the  time  out  of  doors,  and 
is  a  rosy  cheeked  healthy  little  girl.  She 
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is  as  much  at  home  with  her  fath. 
horses  as  any  boy  of  her  age  could  bt. 
Last  fall  she  helped  plow  forty-five  acres 
of  land  for  wheat,  driving  two  horses  and 
two  mules  to  her  plow.  The  wheat  is 
looking  fine  now  and  she  is  watching  it 
anxiously.  For,  though  Miss  Frances  en- 
joys her  work  on  the  farm,  she  hopes  for 
a  course  of  domestic  science  at  Manhattan 
as  soon  as  she  completes  the  common 
schools,  and  naturally  is  interested  in  the 
crop  yields.  She  helps  with  the  farm 
work  every  day.  When  her  father  was 
kept  in  the  house  this  winter  by  a  broken 
arm  she  attended  to  the  work  better  than 
a  hired  man  would  have  done.  When  she 
wants  to  go  to  town  she  catches  the 
horses,  harnesses  them  and  drives  the 
distance,  three  miles,  by  herself.  Besides 
planting  her  own  arce  of  corn  this  spring 
she  expects  to  help  her  father  with  the 
rest  of  the  corn  planting. 


Couple  Rest  With  Pleasure 

by  including  the 

NEW  ORLEANS  -  NEW  YORK 
STEAMSHIP  LINE 

Between  New  Orleans  and  New  York  in  the  routing  of  your  ticket 
East.  Costs  less  than  an  all  rail  route  and  affords  an  interesting 
and  delightful  diversion  on  your  trip. 

RATES. 

First  class  rail  to  New  Orleans  and  First  Cabin  steamer  to 


New  York  $  77.75 

Round  Trip    145.50 

One  way  rail,  one  way  steamer  between  New  Orleans  and 

New  York   70.00 


Second  class  rail  and  second  cabin,  New  Orleans  to  New  York  65.75 

Rates  include  inenls  and  berth  while  on  steamer. 

Write  or  ask  any  agent  for  details. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

TICKET  OFFICES 

FLOOD  BUILDING.  32  POWELL.  STREET,  PALACE  HOTEL. 

MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT. 
THIRD  AND  TOWNSEND  STREETS  DEPOT. 

BROADWAY  AND  13th  STREETS,  OAKLAND 


GOING  EAST? 

Be  sure  your  ticket  reads  via 

WESTERN  PACIFIC 

THE  NEW  ROUTE  FROM  THE  GOLDEN  WEST 
ALONG  THE 
GOLDEN  FEATHER  RIVER  CANYON 

The  New  Route  combines  all  the  Itixuries,  comforts, 
conveniences,  and  safety  of  the  best  modern  rail- 
roads— perfect  roadbed,  latest  steel  dining,  buffet, 
and  observation  cars,  standard  sleepers,  unexcelled 
dining-car  service,  etc.,  with  many  exclusive  fea- 
tures, such  as  easy  grades  of  not  over  1  per  cent, 
gentle  curves,  low  elevation  (2,000  feet  lower  than 
any  other  line),  miles  of  natural  scenery,  in  the 
heart  of  the  Sierras. 

For  reservations  and  information,  caii  oji  or  write 
your  Local  Agent,  or, 

E.  L.  LOMAX  G.  F.  HERR 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager  Asst.  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 
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THE.  MARKETS. 


Sail  Francisco,  May  10,  1911. 
( Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

Trading  remains  rather  quiet  in  the 
local  marlvet,  though  California  Duyers  are 
getting  considerable  stock  in  the  North. 
Spot  !)rices  here  remain  on  about  the 
same  level  as  before,  being  fairly  firm. 
The  Northern  market  is  quite  firm,  and 
(here  is  no  export  business  of  any  conse- 
quence. 

California  Club   $1.50  @1.52i/i 

Sonora    1.60  @1.65 

White  Australian    1.60  @1.65 

Northern  Club    1.50  @1.55 

Northern    Bluestem    1.57'i@1.65 

Russian  Red    1.50  @1.55 

BARLEY. 

The  speculative  movement  has  caused 
a  great  deal  of  fluctuation  in  futures, 
causing  a  rather  unsettled  condition  in 
the  spot  grain,  and  there  is  no  spot  trad- 
ing on  a  large  scale.  The  jobbing  market, 
however,  remains  on  about  the  same  level 
as  before,  with  a  fair  demand  for  feed 
grades. 

Brewing  and   Shipping.  .  .$1.52':;@1. 55 


Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.47'i@1.52f.j 

Common  Feed    1.40  @1.45 

OATS. 

The  current  demand  is  comparatively 


light,  and  while  offerings  are  not  exces- 
sive, there  is  some  weakness  as  to  prices, 
the  top  quotation  for  both  red  and  black 
varieties  being  shaded. 

Red  Feed   $1.:!7  >:..'?/  1.42'" 

Gray    Nominal 

White    Nominal 

Black  Feed    1.30  (fil.40 

CORN. 

California  small  yellow  is  in  good  de- 
mand in  the  country,  but  very  little  is 
appearing  in  this  market.  Egyptian  is 
firm  at  a  slight  advance,  supplies  being 
light,  and  Eastern  grades  are  held  at  full 
prices,  though  there  is  no  great  demand. 

Cal.  Small  Yellow    $1.75 

Eastern  Yellow    1.55 

Eastern  White    1.55 

White  Egyptian   $1.7o    (ft  1.75 

RYE. 

This  grain  lemains  nominal,  as  there 
is  nothing  of  good  quality  offered,  and  the 
only  stock  on  the  market  receives  no  at- 
tention. 

tye,  per  ctl   .N'ominal 

BEANS. 

The  upward  movement  of  i)rices  has 
stopped,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  the 
only  changes  this  week  being  a  slight 
decline  on  bayos  and  jjink  beans.  Import- 
ed bayos  are  plentiful  and  easy.  While 
supplies  in  most  lines  aie  limited,  and 
dealers  expect  to  clean  up  on  old  stocks 
])retty  well  before  the  new  crop  comes  in, 
no  great  advance  is  expected,  as  at  pres- 
ent values  the  moveiuent  is  very  slow. 
This  is  believed  to  be  i)artly  due  to  the 
imiiortation  of  foreign  stock,  brought 
about  by  the  present  high  prices.  Lima 
beans,  however,  remain  very  firm,  and  ap- 
))arently  are  not  suffering  from  foreign 
competition,  though  other  varieties  are 
being  offered  as  a  stibstitute  in  some  East- 
ern markets,  A  nunil)er  of  buyers  are 
endeavoring  to  secure  a  share  of  the  new 
i  ioii  in  advance,  but  it  is  believed  that 
the  great  1)ulk  of  the  crop  will  be  con- 
trolled by  the  Association.  The  planting 
of  lima  beans  in  the  southern  California 
district  is  now  well  under  way.  and  grow- 
ers look  for  a  bumper  crop,  the  acreage 
being  about  5  per  cent  greater  than  last 
year.  There  is  no  danger,  however,  that 
the  i)roduction  will  exceed  the  demand, 
and  there  is  every  indication  that  the  new 
season  will  open  with  much  better  prices 
than  the  last.  There  are  only  about 
100.000  bags  on  hand  at  present,  compared 
with  169.000  bags  on  April  1,  and  little 
new  stock  will  appear  before  Sept.  15. 


Bayos.  per  ctl  

 $4.55 

(84.65 

Blackeyes   

  6.50 

©6.75 

Cranberrv  Beans   .  . . 

4.00 

@4.25 

«i3.25 

Horse  Beans   

2.50 

@2.75 

@3.55 

3.40 

@3.55 

6.35 

@6.45 

4.25 

5.25 

@5.35 
®6.50 

Red  Kidneys   

6.25 

SEEDS. 


The  uiai  ket  is  largely  nominal,  most  de- 
scriptions finding  little  demand.  Millet 
and  broomcorn  seed,  however,  are  finding 


considerable  inquiry,  and  are  held  at  firm 


prices. 

Alfalfa    Nominal 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton ....  25.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   S^^c 

Canary    3^@  4  c 

Hemp    3v^@  4  c 

Millet    3»1.@  4  c 

Timothy    8    @  9  c 

Yellow  Mustard    5%c 

Dried  Peas,  per  ctl   3.75@  4.00 

FLOUR. 


F'lour  shipments  from  San  Francisco 
this  spring  have  been  much  heavier  than 
a  year  ago.  though  most  of  the  output 
is  required  by  tne  local  trade.  California 
grades  are  unchanged,  but  a  10c.  advance 
has  occurred  in  Northern  stock. 


Cal.  Family  Extras   $5.20  @5.60 

Bakers'  Extras    5.20  @5.60 

Superfine    4.30  @4.50 

Oregon  and  Washington...  4.60  @4.80 


Hay  and  FeedstuflFs. 

HAY. 

Some  of  the  local  dealers  refer  to  favor- 
able crop  conditions,  but  advices  from 
the  country  show  few  favorable  features. 
No  definite  estimates  are  available  from 
some  of  the  producing  districts,  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  crop  in  Livermore  valley 
will  be  only  about  half  the  average.  The 
hay  in  many  places  is  already  heading  out 
and  no  appreciable  benefit  could  result, 
even  if  rain  were  to  fall  in  the  next  few- 
days.  Accordingly,  there  is  a  i)rospect  of 
considerably  higher  i)rices  than  were 
looked  for  a  month  or  two  ago.  The  San 
Francisco  Hay  Association  will  shortly 
publish  its  estimate  of  the  carryover, 
which  is  looked  for  with  considerable  in- 
terest as  having  an  imiiortant  bearing  on 
the  prices  of  the  new  crop.  It  is  believed 
that  the  amount  remaining  will  be  much 
smaller  than  last  year.  Arrivals  here  are 
a  little  larger  than  last  week,  but  the  de- 
mand is  reviving  somewhat,  and  prices 
on  most  lines  are  higher. 


Choice  Wheat   $13.00(r;  14.00 

Good  Wheat  Hay    11.00&  12.50 

Other  Grade  Wheat   8.00®  1100 

Wheat  and  Oats   8.00®  11.50 

Tame  Oats    8.00®  11.50 

Wild  Oats    6.50®  10.00 

Alfalfa    8.00®11.50 

Stock  Hay   5.50@  6.60 

Straw,  per  bale    35®  50c 


FEEDSTUFFS. 

No  further  changes  are  noted  in  prices. 
Most  descriptions  continue  in  active  de- 
mand, and  rolled  barley,  bran,  luiddlings 
and  cracked  corn  are  firm,  though  there 
is  a  little  easier  feeling  in  rolled  oats. 


Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $19.00® 20.00 

Bran,  per  ton    2S.00®  29.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   26.50®  27.00 

Cracked  Corn    34.00®35.00 

Middlings    34.00®37.00 

Mixed  Feeds    29.00@32.00 

Rolled  Barley    31.00®32.00 

Rolled  Oats    32.00@33.00 

Shorts    27.50@31.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 
The  first  new  red  onions  to  a])pear  here 
are  said  to  have  brought  7  cents  i)er 
pound,  thou.gh  with  increasing  arrivals 
the  price  is  now  down  to  $.">  per  sack. 
Oregon  slock  is  out  of  the  market,  but 
the  arrival  of  new  reds  has  caused  some 
decline  in  -other  descriptions,  (ireen 
onions  are  also  lower.  Good  garlic  is 
cleaning  up  and  has  advanced  shari)ly. 
though  some  trashy  stock  is  still  to  be 
had  at  former  figures.  Mexican  tomatoes 
are  higher,  with  very  few  coming  in. 
Moat  other  vegetables  are  arriving  freely, 
and  jjrices  are  tending  downward,  though 
carrots,  cauliflower  and  cabbage  have  ad- 
vanced, and  the  latter  is  hard  to  get.  A 
good  general  demand  is  noted,  and  as- 
paragus is  cleaning  up  well  at  former 
figures,  while  rhubarb  is  somewhat 
higher.  Supplies  of  green  peas  are 
larger  than  the  market  can  absorb,  and 
string  beans  are  beginning  to  arrive  from 
nearby  points.  Cucumbers  and  summer 
squash  are  also  arriving  more  freely, 
with  a  corresponding  reduction  in  prices. 


Onions:  Yellow.  i)er  ctl  $  3.00®  3.25 

Australian    3.50 

New  Red,  .sack.   3.00 

Bermuda,  ci-ate    1.75®  2.00 

Green,  box   40@  60c 

Garlic,  per  lb   7@  10c 

Gi-een  Peas,  per  lb   3@  S^jC 

Tomatoes,  per  crate   1.90@  2.00 

Cucumbers,  per  doz   50@  60c 

Cabbage    1.50®  1.75 

Carrots,  per  sack   1.25®  1.50 

Rhubarb,  per  box   85®  1.25 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   1.00 


Asparagus,  per  box   75®  1.50 

String  Beans,  per  lb   10®  12'*! 

Summer  Squash,  per  box....  75®  1.00 
POTATOES. 
Lompoc  stock  is  cleaned  up  and  river 
stock  is  becoming  very  scarce,  though 
Oregon  potatoes  are  fairly  plentiful,  and 
the  Oregon  market  is  easy.  Considerable 
Eastern  stock  is  on  the  market.  The  local 
demand  is  limited,  but  there  is  a  good 
shipping  movement  to  outside  points. 
New  potatoes  are  offei-ed  more  freely  and 
prices  are  lower.  New  stock,  however, 
is  expected  to  bring  rather  high  iirices 
throughout  the  season,  as  the  crop  of  the 
bay  districts  is  about  cleaned  up  and  the 
crop  around  Stockton  suffered  heavily 
from  the  frost. 

Lompoc  Burbanks,  per  ctl...$  2.85®  3.00 


River  Whites,  per  ctl  $  2.25@  2.50 

Oregon  Burbanks    2.60@  2.75 

New  Potatoes,  per  lb   3 Vic 

Eastern,  per  ctl   2.10 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 
Eastern  poultry  is  still  coming  in  quite 
freely,  and  the  steadily  increasing  ar- 
rivals of  California  chickens  have  caused 
an  oversui)i)ly  in  some  lines  especially 
small  hens.  The  market  has  dropped 
sharply  on  most  lines,  and  while  large  fat 
chickens  sell  readily  at  quotations  small 
stock  is  hard  to  dispose  of.  Fryers  are 
about  the  sti-ongest  item  on  the  list,  and 
they  will  hardly  bring  last  week's  prices. 


Lai-ge  Bi-oilers   $  3.50®  4.00 

Small  Broilers    2.00®  3.00 

Fryers    6.50®  7.00 

Hens,  exti-a    8.00®  10.00 

Hens,  large    5.50®  6.50 

Small  Hens    4.50®  5.50 

Old  Roosters   4.50®  5.00 

^oung  Roosters    7.50®  8.00 

Young  Roostei-s,  full  grown.  9.00®  10.00 

Squabs    2.00®  2.50 

Geese,  per  pair    3.00@  3.50 

Ducks    8.00@10.00 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb   Nominal 

BUTTER. 


i'rices  stand  the  same  as  a  w-eek  ago, 
though  for  the  week  as  a  whole  extras 
have  been  a  little  stronger.  The  market, 
however,  shows  little  feature.  The  bulk 
of  the  arrivals  goes  into  storage,  and  at 
present  prices  offerings  for  the  i-etail 
trade  are  light. 


Thu. 

Fri 

Sat. 

Mon. 

Tu. 

Wed. 

Extras  .23 

23 

22  V. 

22 'i 

23 

22 1. J 

i-rime 

Firsts.  22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

Firsts  .  .211.J 

21  > 

..  21".. 

21 V, 

22 

2m 

Seconds.  20 

20 

20 

20  ' 

20 

20 

EGGS. 

The  lower  grades  have  shown  no  change 
whatever,  and  prices  on  all  grades  are 
remarkably  steady,  though  extras  are  on 
a  little  higher  level  than  last  w-eek.  The 
principal  movement  is  for  storage,  though 
the  current  demand  is  fairly  active. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras  .21>..  21  21  21  21  21 1... 
Firsts  ..191-.  191..  J9V.  19M!  19Vj  19'-j 
Seconds. ISV.   18^2  IS'i  18>^  18>/L> 

Selected 

Pullet. 18';.    18V,    ISV    18V.    18</^.  ISV-; 
CHEESE. 

Flats  remain  firm  at  the  recent  ad- 
vance, and  Y.  A.'s  are  a  cent  higher. 

Fancy  Califoi-nia  Flats,  per  lb   12VjC 

Firsts    U'ic 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb   12V_.c 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apples  are  becoming  rather  scarce,  and 
nothing  is  offered  below-  $1.50.  Straw- 
berries are  still  coming  in  from  the  south, 
though  shipments  from  that  quarter  are 
decreasing  as  supplies  at  nearby  points 
become  more  plentiful.  Offerings  of  all 
descriptions  are  much  larger  than  last 
week  and  prices  are  lower.  Cherries  are 
beginning  to  arrive  in  fairly  large  quan- 
tities, though  all  offerings  still  bring  very 
good    prices.    A    few    scattered   lots  of 


blackberries  and  raspberries  are  coming 
in,  selling  around  $1.25  to  $1.50  per  crate. 

Firsts    ll'i-c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   14  c 

.npples  per  box   $  1.50®  2.00 

Strawberries,  southern  crate    1.00@  1.25 

Longworth,  chest    8.00@10.00 

Large  varieties,  chest   6.00®  8.00 

Cherries,  per  box   1.40®  1.50 


Dried  Fruits. 

Aside  from  an  advance  in  raisins,  for 
which  packers  are  now  offering  4Vj  cents, 
sweatbox.  no  further  change  is  noted  in 
spot  prices,  most  descriptions  being  prac 


tically  nominal.  Few  growers  are  willing 
to  sell  their  raisins  at  the  price  quoted, 
and  5  cents  may  yet  be  obtained,  as  there 
is  a  good  consuming  demand.  In  fact,  the 
demand  for  all  spot  fruits  is  increasing, 
and  any  odd  lots  which  remain  in  grow- 
ers' hands  can  probably  be  moved  at  an 
advance.  Attention  Is  now  centering  on 
the  new  crop,  and  buyers  are  now  actively 
in  the  market  for  several  descriptions. 
As  will  be  noted  in  the  report  on  crop 
conditions  on  another  page  of  this  issue, 
practically  all  fruits  will  be  scarce,  some 
descriptions  being  less  than  50  per  cent. 
Apricot^  and  prunes  are  apparently  in 
worse  '^shape  than  anything  else,  and 
prices  in  these  lines  are  certain  to  be 
high.  Packers  are  freely  offering  as  high 
as  14  cents  for  good  apricots,  and  have 
raised  their  offers  on  prunes  to  4V_,  cents, 
though  growers  are  holding  out  for  15 
and  5  cents,  respectively,  and  there  is  a 
fair  prospect  that  they  will  get  these 
prices  before  long.  Peaches,  also,  are  in 
strong  demand,  offers  for  new  crop  being 
considerably  higher  than  for  spot  stock. 
As  for  raisins,  the  crop  outlook  is  still 
i-ather  uncertain,  and  most  packers  are 
not  yet  willing  to  pay  over  4  cents,  which 
few  growers  will  accept.  Unless  condi- 
tions improve  materially  in  the  next  few 
weeks,  higher  prices  are  assured. 

The  New  York  ,Iournal  of  Commerce 
says:  "The  market  for  spot  peaches  and 
apricots  is  excited  and  advancing  under 
light  offerings  and  active  demand.  Brok- 
ers with  orders  in  hand  declat-e  that  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  secure  goods  in  the 
quantities  wanted  in  any  quarter.  Seeded 
raisins  have  developed  considerable  activ- 
ity and  quite  a  lot  of  stock  is  said  to  have 
been  bought  up  here.  Loose  muscatels 
also  show  an  advance.  Spot  prunes  also 
have  taken  an  upward  turn.  The  stock 
here  is  reported  to  be  very  light. 

"A  stronger  tone  appears  to  have  been 
developed  in  the  market  for  future  prunes. 
Reports  from  the  coast  attribute  the  bear- 
ish influence  recently  at  work  there  to 
short  sellers,  of  whom  it  is  believed  there 
is  a  considerable  number.  The  relatively 
high  prices  quoted  on  spot  prunes  are  not 
interfering  with  the  spring  consumption 
of  that  fruit,  according  to  jobbers.  In 
fact,  some  of  them  assert  that  the  de- 
mand is  even  better  than  in  some  seasons 
when  i)rices  have  been  much  lower. 

"A  notable  feature  of  the  spot  peach 
market  and  one  which  in  connection  with 
the  strong  advices  from  the  coast  con- 
cerning the  new-  crop  situation  is  giving 
an  upward  impetus  to  price,  is  the  export 
interest  that  has  recently  developed.  A 
much  larger  market  for  dried  peaches  has 
been  created  in  Europe  by  the  missionary 
work  done  last  year  by  dealers  on  the 
other  side.  Because  of  the  short  crop  of 
l)runes  they  bought  more  peaches  than 
usual,  finding  themselves  pretty  well 
loaded  up  with  the  fruit.  By  making  at 
tractive  prices  on  it  they  created  a  con- 
simiing  demand  that  |)romises  to  be  per- 
manent, and  furnish  a  larger  outlet  both 
in  England  and  the  Continent  than  has 


heretofore  existed." 

Evaporated  Apples,  per  lb...  10'.1.@11  c 

Apricots,  new  crop   14  c 

Figs,  black    4Vj@  5  c 

Figs,  white    5    @  l^/^c 

Peaches,  Spot    7Vi@  8  c 

New  crop    8V1.@  9V.c 

Prunes,  4-si-ze  basis    S'/i-c 

New  ci-o|)  contracts   4'-..c 

Pears    8Vi012  r 

New  crop    9    ^t  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  iu  sweatbox  4    ®  4V_,c 

Thompson  Seedless    4«'i@  4%c 

Seedless  Sultanas    4V,  @  4v;c 


Citrus  Fruits. 

The  Eastern  markets  are  taking  up  or- 
anges from  California,  as  fast  as  shipped, 
at  good  prices.  Valencias  are  being  sent 
East  from  several  points  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State,  the  crop  being  much 
earlier  than  usual.  It  is  claimed  that 
about  2000  cars  of  navels  yet  remain  in 
the  State,  that  valencias  will  make  8000, 
and  other  varieties  of  oranges  will  fill 
2000  more  cars.  Buyers  are  offering  $1.25 
per  box  for  valencias.  on  the  trees,  in 
Orange  county.  Total  shipments  to  May 
7  from  southern  California  were:  Or- 
anges, 24,9X3  cars:  lemons.  3123  cars.  On 
the  New  York  market,  as  well  as  at  other 
auction  points,  prices  were  a  little  higher 
on  .Monday,  May  8,  than  they  had  been 
for  the  past  week,  and  demand  was  good. 
Fifty-nine  cars  of  citrus  fruits  were  sold 
there  on  that  date.  On  Tuesday,  the  9th. 
at  New  York,  sales  of  California  fruit  in 
eluded  26  cars  of  navels,  2';  cars  of 
Thompsons.  3  cars  of  seedlings,  4  cars  of 
sweets,  1  car  of  Michael,  1  car  of  bloods. 
V,  car  of  budded,  1  car  of  grapefruit  and 
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2  cars  of  lemons.  Thei-e  was  an  active  de- 
mand and  a  large  attendance.  The  quality 
jof  the  fruit  was  mostly  good,  with  a 
Isprinkling  of  poor  fruit.  The  market  re- 
mained unchanged.  Lemons  were  a  shade 
higher.  Quotations: 

Navels,  extra  fancy  large,  $3.30  to  $3.7.5: 
regular,  $3.30  to  $4;  small,  $3.35  to  $4.1.5: 
fancy,  regular,  $2.80  to  $3.80;  choice, 
regular,  $2.60  to  $3.6.5;  orchard  run,  regu- 
lar, $3  to  $3.60;  standard,  regular  and 
ismall,  $2.40  to  $3.25;  Thompson's,  extra 
fancy,  $3.55:  Seedlings.  fanc\',  $2.7,5  to 
$3.15;  sweets,  fancy,  $2.60  to  $3.40; 
Michaels,  fancy,  $3.20  to  $3.85;  bloods, 
fancy,  $2.60  to  $3.40;  grapefruit,  fancy, 
$1.60  to  $2.45;  lemons,  fancy,  $3.25  to  $4; 
choice,  $2.55  to  $3.35. 

Citrus  fruits  are  receiving  somewhat 
iless  attention,  owing  to  increased  arrivals 
iof  berries,  cheriies,  etc.,  though  there  is 
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still  a  very  fair  local  cLSmand.  Fancy 
nj^vels  are  scarce,  most  offerings  being  of 
rather  unattractive  quality  and  prices  are 
easier.  Valencias  are  arriving  more  free- 
ly, and  aU  but  the  choicest  lots  are  easier. 
Other  lines  stand  as  befoi-e. 
Navel  oranges — 

Extra  choice   $  2.50@  3.00 

Choice    1.75©;  2.25 

Valencias,  choice  to  fancy...    2.25(g)  3.00 

Tangerines    Nojninal 

Choice  Lemons    2.50@  3.00 

Fancy  Lemons    3.50®  4.00 

Standard    1.25@  1.75 

Limes    4.50@  5.00 

Grapefruit    2.25@  3.00 

Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

Supplies  of  almonds  have  been  pretty 
well  concentrated  in  the  Eastern  markets, 
as  well  as  here,  and  everything  is  closely 
and  firmly  held.  There  is  nothing  of  any 
consequence  in  growers'  hands.  The  crop 
outlook  is  not  encouraging  and  high 
prices  are  anticipated,  as  a  good  demand 
is  assured. 
Almonds — 

Nonpaieils    Iti  @16'-.c 

I  X  L   15  (a)15i'-c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra    14    @15  c 

Drakes    12  @141a.c 

Languedoc    11  @ll'4c 

Hardshella    8    @  8V2C 

Walnuts— Softshell,  No.  1 .  . .  15  c 

Standard    UV2C 

Softshell,  No.  2   11  c 

Budded    HV^c 

HONEY. 

New  honey  is  not  exi)ected  in  this  mar- 
ket foi-  some  time.  The  iirosiiects  for 
l)roduction  are  somewhat  uncertain,  bein,g 
good  in  some  i)I>(ces  and  jjoor  in  others. 
Old  honey  of  all  descrijitions  is  pretty 
closely  cleaned  up  and  the  little  comb 
that  is  offered  receives  little  attention. 

Comb— White  Sage    12    (a)  15c 

SacramMito  River  Comb.  ...    12  @12V2C 

BEESWAX. 
The     demand     continues  modeiately 
active,    prices   remaining   on    about  the 
same  level  as  before. 

Light    28    (5)30  c 

Dark    23    @26  c 

HOPS. 

There  has  been  considerable  activity  in 
the  Sonoma  county  market  of  late,  and 
a  number  of  contracts  have  been  made  at 
20  cents  for  this  year's  crop.  Spot  stock 
is  scarce,  and  the  market  shows  increas- 
ing firmness,  with  higher  lu-ices  in  i)ros- 
liect,  as  the  growers  who  have  not  yet 
sold  are  holding  for  a  further  advance. 

Hops,  1910  crop   IS  @20':jC 

1911  crop    17    ^'20  c 

Live  Stock. 

DRESSED  MEAT. 

Beef  Steei-s,  per  lb   9  •-._.(§/ lit  c 

Cows    8i{.@  9  c 

Heifers    8    @9  c 

Veal,  large    10 '  .jC 

Veal,  small    llijC 

Mutton:   Wethers    9    (540  c 

Ewes    8    @  ^  c 

Lambs    lli.l,@12  c 

Ho.gs,  diessed    11  ffiTI'-jC 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Nearly  all  descriptions  are  in  larger 
supply  than  for  some  time  iiast,  and  prices 
accoidingly  show  a  downward  tendency, 
both  in  live  stock  and  dressed  meats. 
Prices  on  hogs  have  again  been  shaded, 
and  the  market  is  weak,  with  little  de- 
mand. Sheep  are  also  arriving  freely, 
and  wethers  and  lanihs  are  liringing  lower 
prices. 

Gross  weight: 
Steers:    No.  1   5%@  6  c 

No.  2    S'4@  5%c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1 .  .  .  .  5  c 

No.  2   4M.C 

Bulls  and  St:ags    214®  SVic 

Calves:  Light    6'/l>c 

Medium    ^  ^ 

Hogs:    Grain-fed,   heavy   6 ',!.(§)  6%c 

150  to  250  lbs   6%@  7  c 

100  to  150  lbs   6%(g)  7  (■ 

Small  i)rime  wethers   4%(S)  5  c 

Lar.no  i)rime  wethers   i%@  5  c 

jCwes    @  4»4c 

Lambs    5%((V  c 

WOOL. 

A  number  of  offerings  have  been  sold 
recentlv  from  the  northern  and  middle 
counties  districts  as  well  as  the  southern, 
but  buyers  are  taking  no  interest  in  any- 
thing but  the  choicest  offerings.  There  is 
aiiparently  some  movement,  however,  not- 
withstanding the  talk  of  dullness  induced 
by  the  tariff  agitatimi. 


Bcnicia-Orr  Cultivator 


Tliese  I llustr;llioll^s  Show  the  Frame  liaised  Out  ol  the  Ground. 

■hist  note  how  the  friune  extend.s  out  beyoutl  the  wheels  so  that 
the  driver  can  work  up  close  to  the  trees,  vines  or  ve^etnbles. 

Note  tliat  the  fi'anie  is  level  in  every  position. 

Xolc  how  well  tile  various  [jarts  are  bolted  tiiid  l)race<l  so  as  Ui 
uet  the  desired  stren<;th  and  rigidity  atid  si  ill  be  iit;ht  in  weight  and 
drauiiht. 

The  BENICIA-ORR  is  made  in  tw(j  sizes — seven  and  nine  teeth — 
which  cultivate  a  width  of  four  and  five  feet  respectively.  By  the 
loosening  of  six  bolts  it  can  be  changed  from  one  si/e  to  the  other. 
Center  tooth  can  be  removed,  if  desired,  for  cultivating  small  vege- 
tables, as  beets,  beans,  etc. 

Bear  in  mind  that  this  implement  was  designed  and  is  built  by 
practical  men  who  understand  the  need  of  agriculturists. 

For  good,  hard,  thorough  work  in  garden,  orchard,  vineyard  or 
field,  the  BENICIA-ORR  has  the  lead  over  any  other  cultivator  on 
the  market. 

If  you  want  to  use  the  latest,  up-to-date  cultivator,  place  your 
order  for  a  BENICIA-ORR, 

Weight.  Meusuifiiient. 

Code.  Size.  Width  Net.        Gross,  Cased.  Cii.  Ft.,  Cased. 

Sevenoi-  7  teeth  (  feet  283  lbs.  365  lbs.  8 

Nineor  9  teeth  feet  ?,0S  lbs.  390  lbs.  8 

Pole  32  lbs.  32  lbs.  1 

IF  THERE  IS  NO  AGENT  IN  YOUR  VICINITY 
WRITE  DIRECT  TO 

BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 

451  BRANNAN  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
FACTORY  BENICIA,  CAL. 

MR.  DEALER:  We  are  receiving  niany Inquiries  for  Benicia- 
Orrs;  have  you  secured  the  agency  in  your  vicinity? 


Spring  Clip- 
Choice  Southern,  Year*  sia 

pie   9    @12  c 

7  months   ^'.n.  S    @11  c 

Lambs    BMjC 

.N'orthern.  yeai's  staple......  12    @13  c 

HIDES. 

Fiices  have  shown  no  qitotable  change 
for  some  time  past.  The  market  is  with- 
out much  feature,  and  local  dealers  de- 
scribe the  situation  as  dull. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  10  c 

Medium    9    @  fdV,c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  9  c 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs.  .  X%c 
Light  Cows,  30  to  50  ibs..  SVoC 

Kip    10  lie 

Veal    15  (gil5Vic 

Calf    15  (a'15''.jc 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    17    (ft  18  c 

Dry  Bulls    IG  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   17    (ffil8  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   If)i...ffil7  c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   22  c 

Sheej)  Skins — 

Long  Wools   .85(5  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  G  to  9  mos.  .     50(5  >SOc 

Short  Wool,  3  to  G  mos   35(f?i  GOc 

Lambs    ISff?  500 

HORSES. 

Whibi  the  horses  coming  out  at  the 
local  auctions  recently  have  hardly  been 
as  attractive  as  was  expected,  there  has 
been  a  very  good  demand  locally,  and  all 


offerings  have  been  easily  disposed  of. 
Extra  fine  stock  is  commanding  fancy 
Iirices,  as  shown  by  the  sale  of  a  lot  of 
Colorado  truck  h0rj5.es  this  week.  A  lot 
of  good  Oregon  horses  have  also  been 
sold  this'  week  at  highly  satisfactory 
l)rices. 

Desirable  Drafters,  1700  Ih.  up .  .'5:5O0(ft;:i5(l 
Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1(;50....  2:!5(?z)28.'i 

Chunks,  1350  to  15U0  lbs   20U((//;^ou 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs.  17500-200 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250...  125@150 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   135(^t)15u 

Young    200 

01(1  Mares-   100(f(i125 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $250(g)300 

1100  lbs   215(f/.240 

1100  lbs   175(ft:'200 

900  lbs   150(^)175 


The  Cuthbui  t  Burre  ranch  of  1926  acr^s 
near  Visalia  has  been  sold  to  .1.  .1.  Vos- 
burgh,  a  Los  Aiif^elcs  cai)italist.  The 
ranch  is  said  lo  have  sold  for  over  $100,- 
000.  II  was  l'oi  nu'rl.\'  used  I'oi-  slock  rais 
ing.  I 


The  Schmeiser  Mfg.  Co.  of  Davis  sei^t 
off  last  week  a  shiijnieiit  of  almond  hull 
in.g  machines  to  .lerusaleni.  These  will 
be  the  first  machines  used  on  the  almoiitis 
produced  in  Pales-tinn. 
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May  l!tn 


MR.  HAYGROWER 


More  for  the  money  than  any  tool  on  the  ranch. 
Will  furnish  the  Portable  Automatic  Derrick 

FREE 

for  one  season. 

Write  todav  and  we  will  tell  vou  all  about  it. 


Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Co. 

DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 


<  rtTENT  WITEI  UUMEI  lOTIUl  TW 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contalnB  many  new  and  valuable  Improvements,  same 
being  fully  explained  In  our  Kulletin  K-lO,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

The  pump  can  be  seen  In  operation 
at  our  place  of  buBlness. 


KROGH  IVIAIMLJF'ACXURIIMG  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Save  Money  By  Buying 
Ihis  Good 
Second-Hand  Pipe 

We  can  supply  you  with  any 
size  and  i|uantlty  of  S'andard 
Pipe  or  Casing— all  new  threads 
and  couplings— all  stock  guar- 
anteed tlrst  class. 

If  tkinking  of  bnyiac  aar  kiad  of  pip«, 
jonr  best  inlereitt  will  b«  icrved  by  writtac 
■s  for  pricci  aad  parlicuUri. 

Pacific  Pipe  Co..  Main  and  Howard  Sis..  San  Francisco 


Waterloo  Boy  Gasoline  Engine 


Centrllugal  Pump 


Pyramid  Pump 


.Send  for  Special  Catalogues. 
We  can  make  you  the  Right  Price  on  thl.s  Engine. 
Kvery  Engine  (Guaranteed. 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE 

PUMP  HOUSE 

33-41  FREMONT  ST.,  S\N  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Pumps  lor  Every  Service  and  Use 

Gasoline  Engln<>s— Wind  Mills— Tanks 

Pipe— Pipe  Fittings— Brass  Gootis 

CataloKue  Mailed  Free 


?K  to  PANcnras 

IRPIGATION  METHODS 

An  illustrated  book  showing  the  best  Money-Saving  Irrigation  System— the 
result  of  20  ye.-xrs  experience  ol  two  prai-tical  Ranchers.  .Mailed  Free  on  l{ei|uest. 

The  Kellar-Thomason  Manufacturing  Company 

1234  EAST  28th  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

HAY  PRESSES 

QLADIATOR.  THREE-QUARTER  BALE  PRESS 
STEEL  BEAUTY 
UNIVERSAL 
STEEL  KING 

A  COMPLETE  HAY  PRESS  CATALOGUE  ON  APPLICATION. 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SACRAMENTO  LOS  ANQELES 


WESTERN  BAG  COMPANY 

1)K.\LEHS  IN 

NEW  AND  SELECTED  SECOND-HAND  GBAIN  BAGS 

BURLAP  .VNU  TWINE. 
.\ll  kinds  of  new  and  second-hand  cotton  and  burlap  bags  manufactured  to  order. 
S.  J.  OPPENHEl  M.  Mgr.. 


Olliceand  Warehouse, 


110  (  lay  Street,  San  rranclB<-o 


REDWOOD  TANKS 

I  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  Mv  lumber  is  brought  direct  from  the  fore»r.  Latest  im- 
proved machinery,  i'p-to.date  methods.  A  two  cent  stamn  and  some  paper  will  show  you 
that  I  can  increase  the  purchasing  power  of  your  dollars.  Kedwocd  Tanks.  I'ii  king  Hoxep, 
Peach  Bo.xes,  Drying  Trays,  Egg  Cases.  A  tanli  h  ft.  dianietfr,  2%  ft.  deep,  *7.&0.  A  tank  »  ft. 
diameter,       ft.  deep,  !<10.&0.    A  tank  8  ft  diameter,  2Vi  ft.  deep,  ?l3  60.   Sprayini;  tanks. 

R.  F.  WILSON,  447  W.  MAIN  STREET,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


CALIFORNIA  FRUITS 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


Fifth  EdUloii,  I 'est  paid -^H  per  copy.  Second  Edition.  Postpaid  ?2  per  copy. 

AT  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  OFFICE.  667  HOWARD  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


MT.  DIABLO  CEMENT 

best  for  foundations,  dairy  floors,  fruit  dryer  floors,  etc.,  etc. 

SANTA  CRUZ  LIME 

best  for  bricklaying:  and  plastering. 

MT.  DIABLO  O  LIME 

best  for  spraying:  and  whitewashing:. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  AND  PRICES  ON  ALL  BUILDING  MATERIAL. 

HENRY  COWELL  LIME  &  CEMENT  COMPANY 

9  MAIN  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Vol.  LXXXI.    No.  20. 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  SATURDAY.  MAY  20.  I9\l. 


Forty-first  Year. 


Why  Contra  Costa  is  Planting  English  Walnuts. 


Written  Expressly  for  the 

'I'lie  California  black  walnut  grows  luxuriantly 
in  the  rich  valleys  of  Contra  Costa  county,  and 
years  ago  many  of  these  were  planted  along  the 
roadsides  for  shade  and  foliage.  At  that  time  in 
southern  California  they  had  started  the  English 
walnut  industry  and  were  using  the  English  wal- 
nut seedling,  which  has  made  fortunes  for  many, 
but  the  varieties  resulting  are  open  to  various 
objections  and  have  never  attained  commercial 
standing  except  in  southern  California  situations, 
and  are  now  being  replaced  by  other  varieties  in 
that  region.  These  English  walnut  seedlings  are 
also  generally  subjeet  to  injury  from  walnut 
blight,  and  students  of  plant  pathology  have  been 
striving  to  secure  a  tree  that  will  resist  this  blight 
and  have  succeeded  in  avoiding  it  to  a  great  ex- 
tent i)y  ('boosing  late  biooming  French  varieties 
and  sitiiii'  1)1'  tluMr  seedlings  produci'd  in  this  State. 
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They  hav(!  also  demonstrated  that  the  black  wal- 
nut, grafted  to  the  French  varieties  of  the  English 
walnut,  is  notably  successful,  as  it  has  proven  in 
a  measure  a  resistant  tree,  and,  pushed  by  the  root 
of  the  sturdy  black  walnut,  becomes  a  very  hardy 
and  productive  tree. 

Profiting  by  the  experience  of  others,  the  resi- 
dents of  ('ontra  Costa  county  began  grafting 
English  walnuts  upon  the  black  walnut  trties 
which  they  had  planted  along  the  roadsides,  and 
today  we  find  sturdy  trees  eighteen  or  twent\ 
years  old  lining  the  county  roads,  prodxicing  thou 
sands  of  dollars  per  year.  That  portion  of  Contrii 
Costa  county  which  has  been  designated  as  tln' 
"Mount  Diablo  country"  is, especially  adapted  tn 
English  walnut  culture  for  many  reasons.  The 
English  waiinit  must  have  an  even  climate  largely 
free  from  frosts  aftei-  the  l)lo()initig  in  the  spring 


Fig.  I.    Walnuts  and  Alfalfa  on  (he  Burgess  Lands  at  Walnut  Creek. 


Fig.  2.    Two-Year  Graft  on  Black  Walnut  Root. 

or  early  frosts  in  the  fail  before  the  nuts  ma- 
ture, if  the  best  results  are  to  be  olitained 
froiii  English  walnut  culture.  Though  iMig- 
lish  walnuts  have  been  grown  in  a  colder  cli- 
mate farther  north,  or  at  an  elevation  of  '.WOO 
or  4000  feet,  such  a  climate  does  not  develop 
the  large,  rich  meated  luit  wliicli  can  l)e  pro- 
ducM'd  under  semi-tropical  conditions. 

laying,  as  these  xalieys  do,  back  of  the 
Berkeley  hills,  they  are  protected  InuM  the 
cold  wind  and  tog  from  the  ocean  during  the 
sunnner,  and  yet  the  o\-erhea<i  cuiTrnts  of  air 
from  the  ocean  temper  the  climate  during  the 
wintei-.  iind  iidsts  ai'e  rarely  known  heavy 
enough  to  desti-o\  vegetation,  except  some 
early  blooming  fi'uits.  Ijying,  as  these  valleys 
do,  between  iniiiiens  ■  water  sheds  having 
large  rainfall,  the  soil  is  sul)-irrigate(l,  and 
orchards  and  vineyards  do  well  without  irri 
gat  ion — most  vegetables  also — and  on  the  \it\\  - 
lands  three  crops  of  alfalfa  can  he  pi-odnci'd 
upon  natural  moisture.  As  water  ean  in  man\ 
places  be  liad  fi'om  fifteen  to  twenty-five  i';e.. 
it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  trees  will  be  fur- 
nished with  plent\  ol'  moisture  if  the  laud  is 
adecpuitely  culli\ate(l  to  prevent  loss  b\- 
evaporat  ion. 

Another  impcjrtant  i'eature  for  the  success- 
ful culture  of  English  walnuts  is  the  soil. 
Where  the  old  black  walnut  is  found  in  its 
nalnral  state,  you  will  find  a  deep,  I'ich  al- 
luv'al  soil,  and  the  success  of  walnut  culture 
in  Contra  ('osta  county  is  largely  due  to  the 
lact  that  througluMit  the  valleys  the  soil  is 
ver.\  deep  and  of  a  sedinuuit  nature,  contain- 
ing a  large  supi)ly  of  plant  food. 

To  be  convinced  of  these  facts,  oiu'  has  only 
to  travel  through  the  San  Kamoii,  Ignacio  and 


Fiq.  3.    Eighteen  Year  F.nglish  Walnut  of  Mr.  John  Baldwin  at  Danville. 


(Con/'iniird  on  Pafjc  .i!>4.) 
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California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Kitrai,  Pre.ss  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m.,  May.  hi,  1911 : 


.Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 

Seasonal 

Normal 

Maxi- 

Mini- 

Week. 

to  Date. 

to  Date. 

mum. 

mum 

.4. 

;U.16 

44. 2H 

52 

44 

Fled  Bluff  

(HI 

24.38 

24.12 

82 

44 

Sacramento  

(XI 

21.81 

19.(55 

80 

46 

San  Francisco .. 

.02 

25..% 

21.80 

(>8 

46 

San  Jose  

0() 

.  22.59 

12.65 

74 

88 

Fresno  

(Ml 

12.29 

9.38 

86 

46 

Indejiendence... 

00 

7.41 

9.23 

78 

32 

San  l.,uis  Obispo 

00 

84.42 

19.99 

76 

42 

.01 

16.i:? 

1.5.42 

80 

48 

.San  Diego  

0(1 

11.83 

9.83 

66 

50 

The  Week. 


The  cool, 
interior  val 


slow  siirinn  (continues.    Even  in  tlie 
ley  ciitiditions  arc  better  for  frrowintz; 
ratlu'r  than  maturing,  and  i:rowi'rs  of  early  fruits 
are  a  little  iiii|iaticut  and  doulitfiil  at  times.  There 
is  action  enouuh  in  fruit  liuyinir,  however,  to  com- 
peusate  for  some  slow  tiiin<rs.    Most  reinai'kalile 
l)riees  arc  licinii'  paid  for  whatever  has  lieen  held 
ovci-  from  last  sumuici-"s  di'viiiy  and  sometliinu' 
startlini;  is  lieinu'  paid  for  futui'cs  on  apricots. 
iiwin<^'  to  a  combination  of  shortauc  of  tlie  coniitm 
<'r<)])  with  a  foreign  (h'lnand  for  fi'uit  wliich  pro- 
mises mucii   for  the  future   \('ai'"s  productions. 
Kuropcan  countries  seem  to  be  just  awakenin;;  to 
ihe  desirability  of  our  dried  apricots,  and  shij)- 
iiients  even  to  .\sia  .Minor,  the  home  of  the  afiricot 
arc  amon<;  the  newer  tiiinirs.    It  is  an  interesting 
fact  in  world  development  tliat  far  away  Oali- 
foi-nia  siioidd  be  teaehiuy  .Mediterranean  countries 
that  fruits  wliich  they  have  yrowu  for  thousands 
of  ye'ai's  as  luxuries  for  the  i-ieh  should  come  bai-k 
to  them  from  the  other  side  of  the  world  by  tons 
in  dried  form  such  as  they  have  iievei-  produced 
and  at  a  price  which  brinjis  them  into  (piitc  ircn- 
eral    ciinsumiition    amoim    prosjierous  iuduslrial 
classes.    The  sulphur  bu<rl)ear  seems  no  loiif-cr  to 
rise  in  tlie  trade,  and  .\meriean  condeninatio:i  of 
.\inei-can  L;(iods.  siK-li  as  arose  throujrh  the  un- 
warranted rci>ulations  on  tliat  subject  from  Wash- 
iii<rtoii.   is  more  and   more   dearly  indefensible 
and  a  f^reat  eoinniercial  sin.    The  loni'  delay  mi 
the  report  of  the  Referee  P.oai'd  on  the  use  of  sui- 
l»hur  fumes  in  fruit  dryiiii"-  creates  a  ]>opuar  im- 
pression that   this  reiiiulation   proves  to  be  un- 
necessary, iiiit.  of  course,  in  the  absence  of  siudi 
report,  it  is  not  safe  to  fijiuri'  upon  that,  except  as 
H  «,'iiaranti-c  that  this  year's  production  will  imt 
b(   embarrassed  -  for  it  would  lie  unfaii-  to  issue 
an  adverse  decision  to  affect  llie  croji  which  is 
iu)w  coiirn.n  uiuler  conti-acts. 

Upon  another  i)a<^'e  will  be  fountl  a  re  issue  of 
our  tabidation  of  r 'turns  on  this  season's  outlook  '"tlustries. 
for  certain  fruits.    .Additional  reports  which  eaiin'  I 

in  just  too  late  for  the  press  last  week  render  the  |  Cheap  Chinese  Hen  Labor, 
revised  and  extended  publication  desirable.    Our;     .\nother  specter  rises  fnuii 


That  Wretched  Reciprocity  Route. 

The  uprisiu"'  of  a«:ricultural  ]u-oducers  airaiiist 
the  reciprocity  jilaii  of  aiiiiulliu';  the  protect've 
policy   is  only   what    any   wcll-iiitormcd  person 
could  have  forseeii.    .\s  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is 
no  foresig:ht  required  to  know  that  much;  it  only 
requires  a  decently  \inin  memory.    .Miout  2')  years 
a{?o  a  special  coniini.ssioner  of  the  French  •rovern- 
inetit  tried  to  pojiularizc  the  rcc'proeity  route  in 
this  country  soon   after  a   <lul,\    was   laid  upon 
Fri'iudi  wines  in  cu'der  that  the  .\mericaii  erape  in- 
terest inijilit  have  a  tair  chance  to  •.'row  as  the 
natural  resources  of  the  cuniitr.\  invited  it  to  do. 
This  eomnii.ssiouer  di-ew  upon  the  historic  friend- 
ship of  France  and  the  I'nilcd  States,  disjilaycd 
his  national  characteristics  as  a  deliirhttul  mixer 
before  tlie  commercial  or'ranizatiou  of  the  c  iunlry. 
and  pointed  his  arguments  with  cork-|  oppine  at 
the  expense  of  his  ydvcrmiienl  al  Washiufiton.  and 
in  fact   wherever,  in  our  lai-ec  .Vmerican  c'ties. 
cork-poppiiie  would  do  most  e<iod.     l!ul  ilespite 
his  polite  blaiidishnieutN  and  y.-uial  luis|)itality. 
the  sturd.v  .Xmcrican  jri-aiie  throwers  <,<  tha;  da\* 
defended  tluir  interest   stalwaitiv   and   the  pro- 
tective <'onvietioM  was  tlieii  so  strou;;  that  reci- 
procJ.N-  was  routed  just  as  soon  as  it  was  seen  to 
eiidaiiycr  the  pr(it(«;tive  policy  anil  would  ulti- 
inatidy  revoke  it  by  a  series  of  discrimination  and 
unjust  exposures.    We  arc  not  sure  that  this  was 
the  first  ap]iearauce  of  reciprocity  cscajics  from 
tariff  [irovisions.  but  it  was  an  i  arly  and  emphatic 
expression  of  the  ay:r;cultural  mind  on  tiic  subject 
of  subterfuii:es  of  free-traders,  and  wliatever  has 
been  ihuie  by  national  dijilonials  alone-  that  line 
siiii-e  lliat  time  lias  been  auainsi  the  traiik  and 
fair  dtjalint;  which  is  dear  to  the  tanners  of  this 
country.    It  is  no  woiidci-.  then,  that  the  [irotest 
atjainst  reciprocity  with  Canada  has  arousec-l  the 
oi)l)osit'on  <if  the  leadiiii;  fai'incrs"  orpinizations 
of  the  .•ounliy.    Tin  \  ar>-  a.L'ainst  it  on  jirinciple 
licean.se  it  is  destructive  of  a  iiriiiciiile.  but  the 
general  opjiositiuii  is  liiiilt  uiion  a  multitude  of 
[larticiilar  ineiiaccs  as  mi-iht  lie  expected.  Cali- 
tornn  has  naturally  always  stootl  aleit  aLiainst 
trad<-  with   France  which  would  undermine  our 
wine  interest.     Just  now.  amony  other  thin.es  in 
.\ew  Fni:laiid.  it  is  a  matter  of  milk.    The  .New 
Hiifilaml  railways  have  a  postaef-staiiip  rate  on 
milk-<-arryin-  to  Uoston.  so  that  the  man  who 
makes  milk  a  hundi-cd  miles  awa.v  f>-ets  the  jiroiluct 
into  Hoston  f(U-  so  many  cents  per  can  — the  same 
I'ati-  that  cans  nut  on  cars  t  'li  (U-  tweiit.v  miles 
Ironi  the  hub  luive  to  pa,\ .    .Xow  comes  Canadian 
ree-pr(;city.  and  the  .\ew  Euirlaiid  cows  will  be 
hooked  off  their  job  by  the  cows  on  cheap  lands 
just  beyond  the  northern  boundary.    .\nd  so  it 
Hocs  on  lar^ie  products  and  small,  ail  throueh  the 
northern  tier  id'  States,  the  i-esult  usuall,v  bciuff 
that  laree  maiiufacturinu-  concerns  \j.v{  iiioie  dis- 
tant .-xport  markets  while  still  under  hi.trh  pru- 
t(!etion  a^iainst  imports,  wliile  small  producers  of 
loud  products  hwe  their  home  markets  without 
any  ehaucc  whatever  of  cxjiort  com[)ensations. 
Of  course  the  free-traders  ai-e  ur.uinj.;  rcciproc'ty : 
they  do  so  because  they  are  smart  eiioujjh  to  s  'e 
that  it  breaks  down  the  jirotective  jjolicy.  The 
wonder  of  it  is  tjiat  this  very  simple  truth  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  revealed  to  those  who  claim 
to  be  iirotcctionists  and  champions  of  American 


assuiiiiiie  n,.\v  forms  to  meet  the  newer  day.  More 
than  fifty  years  a-jo  the  cry  a.u-aiust  Chinese  cheap 
labor  arose  sharjily  anioiij,-  those  who  were  worsted 
In  .Ml  Sin  in  "a  .eanie  which  he  did  not  under- 
stand."   Xow  the  trouble  seems  to  arise  anew 
through  the  ijame  of  .\h  Hen.  which  seems  to  in- 
volve encru;y  and  uuderstandinjr  also.  .Apparently 
our  CO},'. farmers  should  store  the  facts  ui  memory. 
The  statement  by  (oTieral  .\mos  1'.  Wilder,  F.  S. 
Ctinsul  at  Shan.iihai,  that  "hen 's  c'rys  are  produced 
in  .yi'eat  ipiantities  all  over  Clrna  and  are  sold 
ver.x  reasonably."  is  ecncrally  well  known.    It  is 
also  known  that  tlried  ef,'tis  and  li(piid  cff-js  have 
li},'ured  in  trade  or  trade  talk,  we  are  not  sure 
which,    ft  will,  however,  be  news  to  many,  proti- 
ably.  that  Chinese  hens  are  willin<r  to  accept  cheap 
labor,  as  (Jeneral  Wilder 's  report  indicates.  lie 
writes  that  a  few  years  a|jo  the  price  throuf^hont 
the  year  at  the  open  ports  on  the  Yan.irtze  av- 
era-^c  the  ecjuivalent  in  l  iiited  States  money  of 
anproxiniatcly  2  cents  per  dozen.    \'arious  eau.ses 
I  have  resulted  in  raisiiie-  prices  in  treueral.  Ef^j^s 
j  have  within  the  last  .vear  been  sold  in  Slianehai 
j  at  .)  to  tj-.t  cents,  and  in  Wuiin.  Kiukian;^  and 
other  ports  alonj:  the  Vanetse  river  at  4  to  .')'.. 
I  cents  in  .American  nioiicy.     (;enerai   Wilder  ad- 
I  vises  that  freifiht   rates  should  be  carefully  iri- 
1  ipiired   \ii\v  by  Ainericaii  firms  consideriii}:  the 
:  importation  of  Chinese  ejjj^'s.  as  they  will  deter- 
mine whether  shipments  of  e-r^rs  from  China  to  the 
I'acitic  coast  will  be  profitable.    Fi-cie|ii  rates  may 
determine  it  or  they  may  not.  for  ejijis  coulil  prob- 
abl\    be   br(iuf,'ht   cheajily  enou'fh  even   in  cold 
storage  as  soon  as  the  Pacific  fjets  as  many  steam- 
ers as  movement  via  Panama  is  likely  to  float  on 
luir  ocean.    It  will  be  the  tariff  ralhcr  which  will 
protect  our  producers  against  the  outimt  of  chcaj) 
labor  hens,     .Viid   then   the  (pu'stion   will  arise 
whether  there  shall  not  be  reciiirocity  with  China 
which  will  i)roinote  the  sale  of  arinoi-  jilate  and 
warships  or  coal  oil  in  China,  while  China  boin- 
Ijards  our  ifreat  cities  with  ancient  o-ccnt  ejjfjs  to 
the  detriment  of  our  own  poultry  industry,  Reci- 
procity  -s  bad — bad  as  a  Chinese  c'fir. 


he  ui'sts  of  the  past. 


The  Past  and  Future  of  the  Earth. 

Hut  there  are  othci-  old  thiiies  to  talk  about  bc- 
I  sides  e-jfrs.    .\s  it  is  the  e-radiiation  sca.son,  we 
should  have  a  chance  to  iiroducc  an  orati<ui  of 
eommandine-  sweep,  and  therefore  wc  choose  the 
broad  subject  we  have  just  written.    There  was 
recently  a  eomi>arison  of  views  anion};  je-c<iloi,'ists 
and  near->,'eolo}iists  about  the  a.tre  of  the  eai-th. 
.\s  we  remember  the  report,  various  conclu.sions. 
each  with  siipiiortin};-  data,  were  presented  tixiny 
the  aee  of  the  planet  al  fr(uii  Tf)  to  ItiO  iirllions 
of  years— which  is  pei'liajis  near  enou^rh  for  all 
practical  purposes,  because  the  I'ace  cares  notabl.s 
less  about  where  it  came  from  than  whcri-  it  is 
},'oiii},'  to.    It  is  therefore  consolin<,'  to  think  that 
the  world  is  still  young.    In  a  recent  lecture  be- 
fore a   Swedish  collei;c   in  Illinois,  Dr.  Uvante 
Aril  heiiius  of  Stockholm  declared  that  two  eau.ses 
are  operating  to  bring  about  the  extinction  of 
life  on  the  earth.    Loss  in  heat  generated  by  the 
sun  is  one  of  the  dangers  that  threaten  it.  while 
diminution  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  atmosphere  is 
thi;  other  menace.   lie  explained  that  the  sun  will 
probably  continue  to  give  out  the  same  amount  of 
heat  for  at  least  a  billion  more  years.    The  ex- 
haustion of  carbonic  acid  was  held  forth  as  the 
more    imminent    catastrophe.    Dr.  Arrehenius 
figured  that  at  the  present  rate  with  which  it  is 
entering  into  other  chemical  combinations  it  will 
cease  to  ex\st  in  the  atmosphere  in  .sufficient  quan- 
tities to  sustain  vegetable  life  in  10.000  .vears. 
This  would  mean,  of  course,  that  unless  man  can 
w!et  busy  in  some  way  to  save  the  earth  it  will  sot 
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into  the  same  class  with  Mars  in  about  that  length 
of  time,  and  the  race  will  be  gathered  into  sun- 
burned graves,  for  there  will  be  not  only  nothing 
to  eat  but  no  shade  for  the  cemeteries.  In  chemists 
alone  can  be  the  hope  of  mankind,  for  only  by 
their  synthetic  processes  can  the  compounds  neces- 
sary to  prolong  life  be  obtained  from  the  soil  and 
the  rocks  when  the  plant  laboratories  are  closed. 
We,  however,  distrust  this  view,  for  a  great  chem- 
ist declared  once  that  by  1910  there  would  not  be 
wheat  enough  to  make  bread  for  the  world — for- 
getting that  most  of  the  world's  people  do  not  eat 
wheat-bread  and  setting  the  date  of  wheat's  dis- 
appearance in  a  year  when  the  world 's  production 
was  increasing  instead  of  disappearing.  His  other 
prophecy,  that  by  that  time  the  chemists  would 
be  making  bread  from  stones,  is  not  verified  either. 
We  also  remember  that  a  generation  ago  it  was 
popular  to  speak  of  a  beneficent  reciprocity  be- 
tween the  animal  and  plant  kingdom  by  which 
exhalation  and  inhalations  of  carbonic  acid  were 
to  balance  forevej- — but  perhaps  some  of  our  mod- 
ern systems  of  ventilation  have  knocked  that  out. 
Possibly  this  is  another  weakness  in  the  doctrine 
of  reciprocity,  and  it  is  likely  to  knock  out  the 
world — well,  well ! 


Hunting  for  Fertilizer  Deposits. 

If  plants  are  to  disappear  through  the  failure 
of  reciprocity  in  about  ten  thousand  years  there 
arises  a  question  of  the  necessity  for  the  present 
feverish  anxiety  to  discover  new  fertilizer  de- 
posits. Not  only  will  the  chance  to  grow  plants 
disappear  because  of  a  shortage  of  carbonic  acid, 
but  by  a  strange  contradiction  there  will  be  such 
a  supply  of  plant  food,  barring  the  element,  that 
never  since  the  world  began  will  there  have  been 
a  moment  when  it  was  so  abundant.  The  whole 
earth  will  be  strewn  with  plant  wreckage  and 
animal  remains  undergoing  decay,  as  San  Fran- 
cisco was  strewn  with  junk  after  the  great  fire. 
There  will  be  humus  to  fill  all  the  lack  of  the  pres- 
ent generation  of  hunuis-hungry  people.  How  this 
can  all  go  on  without  making  carbonic  acid  enough 
to  start  the  world  all  over  again,  we  do  not  now 
see.  The  question  is  referred  to  Dr.  Arrehenius. 
It  seems  to  be  a  fact,  however,  that  these  consid- 
erations do  not  weigh  for  much  with  the  fertilizer 
hunters.  We  read  that  Mr.  Edward  E.  Free, 
physicist  in  the  Bureau  of  Soils,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  has  been  hunting  for 
about  six  weeks  among  the  California  and  Ne- 
vada deserts  in  search  of  potash  deposits,  which, 
if  found,  are  expected  to  create  a  new  industry  for 
California.  Phosphorus  is  found  here  in  large 
quantities,  but  there  is  no  potash.  This  all  comes 
from  Germany.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  working  on  the  theory  that  there  are  potash  de- 
posits in  California,  which  could  be  profitably 
worked  into  a  fertilizer.  This  would  not  only 
bring  a  new  industry  to  the  State,  but  would 
greatly  aid  the  growers  of  crops  who  are  begin- 
ning to  use  fertilizer  in  large  quantities.  It  would 
also  be  desirable  for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  contrive  a  way,  if  it  can,  by  which  anyone 
who  starts  in  to  develop  an  industry  of  this  kind 
will  not  be  injured  by  the  reciprocity  which  Ger- 
many will  require  if  she  continues  to  receive  the 
meat  products  of  the  central  West,  for  the  first 
thing  she  will  offer  to  trade  for  such  concessions 
will  probably  be  reciprocity  favors  for  the  potash 
which  she  wishes  to  sell  in  this  country.  But  this 
is  a  mineral  question  and  a  little  hard  for  us. 


According  to  a  new  game  law  passed  by  the 
last  session  of  the  legislature  and  signed  by  Gov- 
ernor Johnson,  no  cottontail  or  brush  rabbits  may 
be  shot  from  February  1  to  July  1. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Cornice  and  Bartlett. 

To  the  Editor:  The  Mesilla  valley  is  getting 
to  be  quite  a  pear-growing  section,  and  from  the 
large  number  of  trees  that  are  now  being  planted, 
it  will  only  be  four  or  five  years  before  we  will 
be  shipping  carloads  and  perhaps  trainloads  of 
pears  out  of  this  valley.  The  variety  that  is  tak- 
ing the  lead  is  the  Bartlett.  There  are,  however, 
a  few  individuals  who  are  venturing  oixt  and 
thinking  of  planting  other  varieties.  The  one 
that  seems  to  attract  their  attention  is  the  Com- 
ice,  but  before  taking  up  this  variety  on  a  large 
scale  it  is  necessary  to  get  as  much  information 
on  this  pear  as  possible.  In  view  of  this  fact,  I 
am  asking  you  if  the  Comice  is  a  better  commer- 
cial pear  than  the  Bartlett?  Does  it  come  into 
bearing  earlier?  Is  it  a  more  prolific  and  a  more 
regular  bearer?  Is  the  tree  as  hardy  to  drought, 
as  well  as  to  disease,  as  the  Bartlett?  About  what 
time  do  the  pears  ripen,  as  compared  with  the 
ripening  period  of  the  Bartlett?  Is  it  as  good 
a  shipper  and  keeper  as  the  latter? — Reader,  New 
Mexico. 

The  Doyenne  du  Comice  is  an  old  French  pear 
which  you  will  find  described  in  all  the  fruit 
books.  Under  the  American  Pomological  Soci- 
ety's nomenclature,  it  becomes  simply  Cornice. 
It  is  a  long-keeping,  winter  pear  which  has  been 
grown  in  California  for  the  last  fifty  years,  but 
during  the  last  decade  has  advanced  in  favor  as 
a  shipping  winter  pear  both  from  this  State  and 
from  Oregon  and  very  high  carload  prices  have 
been  secured.  It  does  not  compare  or  compete 
in  any  way  with  the  Bartlett,  which  is  entirely 
out  of  the  way  before  Comice  comes  in.  As  a 
shipping  fruit,  therefore,  Comice  is  in  competi- 
tion with  Winter  Nelis,  Easter  Beurre,  P.  Barry, 
Block's  Acme,  and  other  winter  pears,  and  prom- 
ises to  be  more  profitable  than  any  of  them.  So 
far  as  reported,  it  is  prolific  and  regular  in  bear- 
ing, but  as  our  winter  pears  are  not  at  all  likely 
to  reach  such  demand  as  fall  pears,  this  variety 
may  be  expected  to  remain  permanently  inferior 
to  the  Bartlett.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have 
at  least  a  thousand  acres  of  Bartlett  to  one  of 
Comice — perhaps  more. 

Bean  Growing. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  about  ten  acres  of  land 
that  I  want  to  put  into  beans  of  different  varie- 
ties. The  land  is  rich,  black  loam  with  a  little 
sand.  When  is  the  best  time  to  plant?  If  planted 
early,  what  shall  we  do  to  keep  the  weevils  out 
of  them? — Farmer,  Lordsburg. 

It  is  desirable  to  plant  beans  as  early  as  you 
can  without  encountering  danger  of  frost  killing. 
No  particular  date  can  be  mentioned  for  plant- 
ing because  the  dates  will  vary  in  different  loca- 
tions according  to  the  beginning  of  the  frost-free 
period.  The  best  way  to  escape  weevil  is  to 
sell  most  of  the  beans  as  soon  as  harvested,  treat- 
ing those  which  you  retain  for  seed,  or  for  your 
own  use,  with  bisulphide  of  carbon  vapor  or  by 
gently  heating  to  a  temperature  not  above  130 
degrees,  which,  of  course,  must  be  done  carefully 
with  an  accurate  thermometer  so  as  not  to  injure 
germinating  power.  Of  course,  we  must  add  that 
unless  you  know  that  beans  do  well  in  your  local- 
ity, it  would  be  wise  to  plant  a  small  area  at  first 
rather  than  to  take  chances  on  ten  acres,  because 
beans  are  somewhat  particular  in  their  choice 
of  location  in  California,  and  one  should  have 
practical  demonstration  of  their  satisfactory 
bearing  before  risking  much  upon  the  crop. 

Pears  Under  Hardship. 

To  the  Editor :  Please  inform  me  whether  pear 
twigs  I  send  you  show  the  effect  of  blight,  or 
starvation  and  low  vitality,  coupled  with  frost 
injury.  Trees  are  grown  on  high  land  without 
irrigation ;  soil  is  gravelly  clay  loam  of  fair  depth. 
The  trees  had  poor  cultivation  last  year  and  car- 


ried rather  too  much  wood.  They  are  about  ten 
years  old.  You  will  note  one  lot  of  twigs  have 
not  leafed  out.  Presume  these  are  blighted,  al- 
though I  cannot  find  the  reddish  diseolorations 
of  the  inner  bark. — Grower,  Colfax. 

We  do  not  find  specific  evidence  of  pear  blight. 
There  seems  to  be  very  clear  evidence  of  neglect 
and  resulting  lack  of  vigor — probably  from  the 
causes  you  mention.  The  trees  should  be  given 
good  cultivation  and  irrigation  if  the  soil  dries 
out  in  the  late  summer.  Look  out  for  signs  of 
blighted  twigs,  shown  by  blackening,  also  for 
blight  bands  proceeding  downward  along  the 
larger  branches,  etc.  Also  see  what  condition  the 
roots  are  in. 


Sulphuring  for  Mildew. 

To  the  Editor:  For  two  years  I  have  not  sul- 
phured my  vineyard  at  all.  I  had  no  mildew. 
My  vines  seem  as  healthy  and  thrifty  as  any  of 
the  neighbors'  that  were  duly  sulphured.  Have 
I  lost  anything  by  not  sulphuring? — Vine  Grower, 
Lodi. 

Certainly  not.  In  sections  where  mildew  is 
practically  sure  to  come,  sulphur  should  be  used 
regularly  as  a  preventive  without  waiting  for  the 
appearance  of  the  disease.  There  are;  however, 
many  locations,  especially  in  the  interior  valley, 
where  the  occurrence  of  mildew  is  rare  in  suffi- 
cient volume  to  do  appreciable  harm,  and  then 
sulphuring  should  depend  upon  the  weather, 
which  favors  mildew  or  otherwise.  But  growers 
should,  of  course,  be  always  on  the  watch  and 
have  everything  ready  to  sulphur  immediately. 
They  should  also  learn  to  recognize  the  conditions 
under  which  appearances  of  mildew  become  a 
menace. 


Garden  Snails. 

To  the  Editor:  As  a  subscriber  to  your  paper 
I  would  like  to  know  if  there  is  any  way  to  rid 
a  garden  of  snails.  I  have  a  strawberry  bed 
which  would  now  be  furnishing  an  abundance  of 
berries,  were  it  not  for  a  small  snail  which  eats 
into  every  berry.  I  have  never  been  troubled 
with  them  before  anywhere  in  my  garden. — T. 
P.  M.,  Oakville. 

You  can  catch  some  by  placing  here  and  there 
pieces  of  boards  on  the  under  sides  of  which  they 
will  collect.  You  can  get  some  by  sprinkling 
lime  on  the  spaces  between  the  berry  plants.  The 
only  way  we  know  of  to  thoroughly  discourage 
them  is  to  have  the  plants  in  rows  far  enough 
apart  for  cultivation  or  hoeing,  and  keep  the 
ground  surface  loose  and  dry.  Irrigation  must 
be  in  furrows  covered  as  soon  as  ground  dries 
enough  to  work.  We  know  no  way  to  escape 
snails  on  matted  beds  irrigated  by  sprinkling — 
the  way  many  try  to  grow  strawberries  in  gar- 
dens. 


Nitrate  of  Soda. 

To  the  Editor:  KiiuUy  give  information  as  to 
the  amount  and  how  to  apply  nitrate  of  soda  as 
fertilizer  for  roses  and  other  fiowers  and  lawns 
during  the  summer  months. — Amateur,  Palo  Alto. 

One  has  to  be  very  careful  in  the  use  of  nitrate 
of  soda  not  to  use  too  much  and  not  to  apply  it 
unevenly,  so  that  too  much  is  brought  in  contact 
with  the  roots  of  particular  plants.  From  one  to 
two  hundred  pounds  an  acre  evenly  distributed  is 
the  usual  prescription  for  nitrate  of  soda,  although 
in  the  case  of  bearing  orange  trees  consideably 
larger  amounts  have  been  successfully  used.  This 
would  be  at  the  rate  of  about  one  ounce  to  one 
square  yard  of  surface.  It  would  be  a  safe  appli- 
cation to  begin  with  and  could  be  increased  a 
little  on  the  basis  of  observation  of  results.  Of 
course,  the  application  should  be  accompanied  by 
copious  irrigation  in  order  to  dissolve  and  dis- 
tribute the  substance. 
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Do  Fruit  Trees  Get  Root  Knot 
From  Legumes? 


I  Is  there  ever  a  time  when  a  fruit  urower 
should  not  stop  and  think?  Here  we  arc  rushinj; 
lef^umes  into  orchard  ground  to  get  much  needed 
humus  and  nitrogen  and  inclined  to  berate  all 
who  do  not  catch  on  to  this  practice  as  back- 
luimbers,  only  to  be  checked  up  by  the  bacteri- 
ologists with  the  claim  that  the  wrong  bacteria 
may  invade  the  roots  of  the  legumes,  displace  the 
true  nitrogen  gatherers  and  fill  the  soil  with  their 
own  pestiferous  kind,  which  is  the  very  kind 
which  causes  root-knots  or  galls  upon  the  roots  of 
fruit  trees.  "What  do  you  know  about  that?  It 
is  certainly  a  thing  to  think  about  and  to  watch. 
Mr.  K.  F.  Kellerman  has  been  studying  the  sub- 
ject, and  has  .iust  made  an  announcement  about 
it  in  Circular  No.  70  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry of  the  United  States  Dei)artmeut  of  Agri- 
cultui'e.  We  give  the  following  outline. — Editor.] 

From  time  to  time  specimens  of  supposedly 
well-inocidated  plants  of  alfalfa,  crimson  clover, 
and  alsike  clover  have  been  forwarded  to  the 
Laboratory  of  »Soil-Bacteriology  Investigations 
with  the  explanation  that  although  nodules  were 
produced  in  abundance  the  leguminous  crop  Avas 
not  satisfactory.  In  these  cases  the  aj)pearance 
of  the  nodules  was  abnornuil.  and  the  bacteria 
isolated  from  them,  although  resembling  the 
nodule-forming  organism,  did  not  have  the  power 
of  fixing  nitrogen  in  culture  solutions,  and  as  a 
tentative  explanation  it  was  suggested  that  this 
was  but  an  extreme  ease  of  pleomorj)hism  of 
Pseudomonas  radicicola,  which  could  be  of  no 
symbiotic  advantage  to  the  leguminous  host. 

During  l!)On  the  organism  occurring  in  the  ab- 
normal nodules  of  alfalfa  w^is  studied  more  ex- 
tensively, and  it  was  decided  that  this  organism 
represented  a  new.  although  not  a  destructive, 
disease  of  alfalfa.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Drs. 
Smith  and  Townsend  a  comparative  study  was 
made  of  material  furnished  by  the  Laboratory  of 
Soil-Baeteriology  Investigations,  which  showed 
that  the  bacteria  causing  the  abnormal  nodules 
upon  alfalfa  were  ]iractically  identical  with  those 
causing  the  crown-gall  of  orchard  trees. 

In  a  recent  bulletin  Smith.  Brown,  and  Town- 
send  have  reported  extensive  studies  upon  the 
crown-gall  of  fruit  trees,  proving  conclusively 
that  this  is  not  only  an  infectious  disease  caused 
by  a  specific  micro-organism  (Bacterium  tume- 
faciens),  but  that  it  can  infect  many  kinds  of 
plants.  For  instance,  the  bacteria  isolated  from 
the  crown  galls  of  peach  trees  will  produce  ex- 
crescences upon  the  stems  or  upon  the  roots  of 
tomatoes,  sugar  beets,  .salsify,  rose  bushes,  apple 
trees,  certain  of  the  legumes,  etc.  The  same  is 
true  of  bacteria  isolated  from  these  abnornuil 
galls,  or  tumors,  upon  sugar  beets,  and,  in  fai-t. 
it  is  probable  that  the  crown-gall  bacteria  isolated 
from  any  one  of  the  kinds  of  plants  showing  the 
disease  will  produce  similar  diseases  in  any  of  the 
other  kind  of  plants  which  have  been  found  in- 
fected. 

Different  Appearances  to  Be  Looked  For. — 

Fortunately,  the  dift'erence  between  nodules  pro- 
duced by  the  beneficial  nodule-forming  organism 
of  the  legumes  and  those  ])roduced  by  the  crown- 
gall  organism  is  sufficiently  typical  to  be  easily 
recognized  by  an  experienced  observer.  Though 
it  may  be  possible  to  confuse  these  during  a  hasty 
examination,  it  is  obvious  upon  close  inspection 
that  the  nitrogen-fixing  nodule  is  an  outgrowth 
from  the  plant  root,  and  that  it  has  no  more  ap- 
parent effect  upon  the  root  than  has  an  ordinary 
i)ranch  of  the  root.  The  interior  of  the  nodide 
contains  flesh-colored  cells  full  of  bacteria,  which 
may  be  easily  seen  under  the  microscope.  The 
crown-gall  tumor,  on  the  other  hand,  causes  much 
distortion  of  the  root,  frequently  forcing  it  to 
branch  into  many  small  roots,  which  project  from 
the  tumor  itself.  The  interior  of  the  tumor  is 
white  and  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  see 


any  bacteria  in  any  of  the  cells,  even  in  the  nu)st 
carefully  prei)ared  sections  of  the  tumor  tissue. 

Crown- Gall  Infection  Through  Legriminous 
Crops. — The  fact  that  nnist  be  cm])hasizcd  cs[)C- 
cially  in  connection  with  farm  practice  is  that 
the  excrescences,  or  tumors,  formed  on  certain 
legumes  by  the  crown-gall  organism  have  occas- 
ionally been  confused  with  the  desirable  nitrogen- 
fixing  nodules.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  in 
all  orchard  or  sugar-beet  regions  the  possible  dan- 
ger of  crown-gall  infection  through  leguminous 
crops  must  be  considered.  The  use  of  soil  for 
inoculating  alfalfa  or  clover,  if  selected  at  ran- 
dom, may 'be  a  serious  menace.  In  the  few  years 
that  this  inatter  has  been  \inder  observation  many 
records  of  the  shipi)ing  of  alfalfa  soil  infected 
with  crown-gall  under  the  designation  of  inocu- 
lated alfalfa  soil  have  been  obtained. 

"Whether  a  leguminous  crop  infected  with 
crown-gall  constitutes  an  unusually  sarious  men- 
ace to  succeeding  crops  of  sugar  1)eets  or  to  or- 
chards has  not  yet  been  determined.  The  three 
leguminous  crops,  alfalfa,  crim.son  clover,  and 
alsike  clover,  seem  to  serve  as  very  favorable 
hosts  for  Bacterium  tumefaciens.  and  the  organ- 
ism isolated  from  these  legumes  appears  to  be  at 
least  as  viable  as  when  isolated  from  its  other 
hosts.  It  is  well  known  that  most  leguminous 
crops  greatly  magnify  the  severity  of  nematode 
infection  for  succeeding  crops  in  regions  where 
this  pest  occurs,  and  this  analogy  emjjhasizes  the 
necessity,  at  least  until  the  lack  of  necessity  fin- 
such  caution  has  been  demonstrated,  of  using  the 
utmost  care  in  guarding  against  the  dissemination 
and  the  favoring  of  crown-gall  through  the  agency 
of  these  crops. 

Conclusions. — (1)  The  crown-gall  organism  has 
incii  found  in  tumors  somewhat  resembling  the 
nornud  nitrogen-fixing  nodub^s  upon  the  i-oots  of 
alfalfa,  crimson  clover,  and  alsike  clover. 

(2)  Great  care  should  be  taken  in  using  soil 
or  cultures  for  inoculating  legumes  in  regions 
which  may  eventually  be  used  for  sugar  beets  or 
for  orchards. 

(3)  It  is  usually  possible  to  distinguish  the 
tumor  produced  by  the  crown-gall  bacteria  from 
the  nodule  formed  by  the  nitrogen-fixing  bacteria 
by  their  external  appearance. 

(4)  By  the  use  of  special  media  it  is  possible 
to  distinguish  between  the  bacterium  which 
causes  crown-gall  and  the  nitrogen-fixing  bac- 
terium which  forms  the  desired  nodules  uiion  the 
roots  of  leguminous  plants. 

(5)  It  is  not  kiutwn  what  other  legimiinous 
crops  are  susce[)tible  to  crown-gall  infection.  It 
is  believed,  however,  that  there  is  reason  to  sus- 
pect all  of  the  clovers. 

PACIFIC  COAST  WILD  FRUITS. 


Doubtless  some  of  the  many  who  are  now  mak- 
ing homes  in  the  California  mountains  and  in 
the  u])per  coast  valleys  may  encounter  wild  fruits 
strange  to  them  and  be  assisted  to  appreciate 
them  by  a  A'^ery  interesting  sketch  prepared  for 
the  Rural  New  Yorker  by  ;\Ir.  Joes  Shomaker  of 
Seattle.  IMr.  Shomaker  treats  of  them  from  the 
point  of  view  of  experience  in  western  AVashing- 
ton,  but  many  of  the  fi-uits  extend  southward  into 
California  and  are  thus  liable  to  be  encountered 
by  many  new  Californians,  among  other  wild 
fruits  which  are  peculiar  to  this  State : 

The  Oregon  grape  (a  barberry)  is  a  bright  lit- 
tle shrub  that  stands  all  sorts  of  hot  and  cold 
weather,  and  seems  to  prefer  semi-arid  conditions. 
It  seldom  attains  a  height  of  more  than  two  feet, 
and  generally  is  not  so  tall.  I\Iany  plants  bear  a 
rich,  blue-black  cluster  of  fruit,  resembling 
grapes.  The  fruit  is  used  for  jnaking  syrup,  can- 
ning and  preserving.  The  foliage  resembles  holly 
leaves,  and  the  Oregon  grape  frequently  takes 
the  place  of  imported  holly  for  decorating  homes 
and  public  halls. 

Huckleberries  are  shrubby  plants,  growing  in 
the  open  country.    They  are  of  three  distinct 


types;  one  bears  blue,  another  black,  and  another 
red  fruits.  The  berries  are  always  marketable, 
pickers  often  getting  10  cents  per  pound  for 
choice  huckleberries:  in  fact,  I  have  seen  the  ber- 
ries selling  on  the  Seattle  markets  for  25  cents 
per  pound.  The  plants  are  woody,  and  remain 
in  the  same  spot  for  years,  the  black  and  blue 
being  evergreen  and  the  red  a  deciduous  plant. 
The  berries  are  n.sed  for  home  canning,  for  pies, 
and  wine  making. 

Wild  blackberries  are  the  best  native  fruits 
growing  in  the  Puget  Sound  region.  They  are 
sought  by  families,  markets,  and  all  wanting  the 
combination  of  wild  flavor  and  excellent  fruit. 
It  was  customary,  years  ago,  for  the  Indians  to 
burn  over  tracts  of  forest,  every  summer,  to  open 
up  the  country  for  Avild  berries.  That  did  tAvo 
things — supplied  fruits  for  home  use  and  attract- 
ed the  bear  and  foAvls  of  the  timbered  districts. 
Then  the  pioneers  foUoAved  the  same  plan,  and 
the  Avild  berries  are  Avell  distributed  over  the 
logged-off  territory. 

Salal  berries  are  groAvn  on  small,  shrubby 
bushes.  They  are  picked  and  mixed  Avith  Oregon 
grape  for  making  jams  and  jellies,  and  for  boil- 
ing to  a  syrup,  Avhich  nuuiy  prefer  to  that  pur- 
chased in  cans,  coming  friuu  the  refining  mills  of 
sonicAvhere.  The  salal  ])lant.  like  the  others, 
thrives  on  sandy,  gravelly  upland,  from  AA'hich 
the  timber  has  been  removed.  Its  berries  are 
ripe  in  September,  and  stand  beside  the  huckle- 
berries, until  Christmas,  giving  fruits  for  the  peo- 
ple and  food  for  foAvls  and  animals. 

Salmon  beri'ies  are  among  the  Avild  fruits,  groAv- 
ing  in  marshy  and  shaded  spots,  along  the  Avater- 
Avays.  The  plants  stand  about  four  feet,  and 
branch  out,  in  tree  form,  if  there  is  enough  room 
for  spreading.  The  fruits  are  rich  salmon  color 
and  come  about  the  first  thing  in  the  Spring,  be- 
ing much  sought  by  birds  and  AvildfoAA'l. 

Wild  raspberries  are  fine,  ornamental  umbrella- 
shaped  plants,  bearing  black  fruits,  and  c(unpau- 
ions  of  the  salmon  berries. 


NOTES  ON  CHERRIES  AND  APRICOTS. 

To  the  Editor:  A  reiiuest  from  a  recent  cor- 
res]H)ndent  for  information  regarding  trouble 
with  cherry  trees  did  not  bring  the  responses  I 
hoped  to  see.  Po.ssibly  because  the  editorial  com- 
nu'ut  was  conclusive  and  convincing,  AA-hich 
ascribed  the  probable  cause  of  cherry  trees  often 
dying  at  about  four  years  old  to  a  poorly  drained 
soil,  or  surplus  of  moisture  at  the  roots  in  the 
Avinter  folloAved  by  extreme  dryness  of  the  earth 
during  the  summer.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the 
correctness  of  this,  in  a  generaly  Avay,  but  it 
applies  particularly  to  the  cherry  on  mazzard 
root.  On  the  mahaleb  root,  from  long  orchard 
exiierience,  I  knoAV  that  the  cherry  Avill  put  up 
with  these  extremes  of  moisture  and  dryness  Avith 
nuich  less  danger  of  bad  results.  The  mahaleb 
root  has  many  other  advantages,  such  as  earlier 
hearing,  forming  a  loAver.  stockier  tree.  etc. 

Apricots. — The  apricot  crop,  after  tAVO  years  of 
fatness,  seems  to  be  hastening  toward  famine 
again.  It  Avould  be  exceedingly  useful  if  accurate 
information  could  be  had  on  the  comparative 
cro])s  borne  on  different  varieties  in  the  same 
locality.  Prejudice  enters  largely  into  influenc- 
ing a  decision  in  the  selection  of  varieties  to 
plant.  There  Avas  a  time  Avhen  Aloorpark  Avas 
the  variety  to  plant  in  Santa  Clara  valley.  Many 
years  of  "off"  crops  have  dispelled  the  illusion 
existing  in  its  favor.  Then  Bleiiheim  and  Ilems- 
kirke.  because  larger  than  Royal,  became,  and 
continue  to  be,  the  favorites.  But  even  they  seem 
to  bear  tAvo  successive  years  and  rest  the  next 
three. 

North  of  San  Francisco,  in  Solano  and  Yolo 
particularly.  Royal  is  the  choice,  and  it  certainly 
i)ears  Avell  its  reputation  for  regular  bearing.  Ex- 
ce])t  in  this  section,  it  is  comitlained  that  Royal 
is  too  small.  This,  hoAvever.  nuiy  easily  be  obvi- 
ated by  pruning  and  by  thinning  the  fruit. 

Some  years  ago  a  A'ariety  from  Sacramento  Avas 
distributed  as  "Royal."  but  proving  to  be  in- 
ferior in  cA'cry  Avay,  and  sometimes  designated 
"White"  Royal.  This  is  one  cause  of  a  poor 
reputation  still  clinging  to  the  skirts  of  "Royal." 

There  are  tAvo  A-arieties  propagated  as  Henis- 
kirke.  one  having  the  prefix  "Alameda."  "Blen- 
heim" covers  a  multitude  of  sins,  or  otherAvise. 

In  our  experimental  orchard  in  Santa  Clara 
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valley  we  have  trees  bearing  of  these  varieties, 
and  many  others,  buds  having  been  selected  with 
peculiar  care.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Royal 
l)uds  from  a  well-known  Winter's  orchard,  bears 
every  year,  and  so  does  "Barry,"  a  variety  orig- 
inating in  Alameda  county.  This  latter  is  larger, 
and  rather  later  than  Royal,  and  both  possess 
every  qualification  pleasing  to  canner  and  drier. 

This  season  Blenheim,  Hemskirke,  Moorpark, 
Tilton,  Montgamit,  Smyrna,  etc.,  have  no  fruit, 
but  Royal  and  Barry  both  had  to  be  thinned  to 
avoid  overcropping.  They  may  be  more  strongly 
self-fertile,  or  more  resistant  to  inclement  weather 
conditions;  the  results  are  right. 

Morganhill,  Cal.  Leonahd  Coate.s. 


PEACH  TROUBLES. 


We  are  having  trouble  this  year,  perhaps  more 
widely  than  usual,  with  irregular  behavior  of 
peach  trees,  a  part  of  which  is  due,  as  we  have 
previously  intimated,  to  lack  of  moisture  and 
sufficiently  late  growth  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  growing  season.  A  similar  condition 
seems  to  have  prevailed  on  the  Atlantic  side. 
Professor  M.  A.  Blake,  of  the  New  Jersey  Exi)eri- 
ment  Station,  says  that  a  fair  proportion  of  dead 
fruit  buds  will  be  found  in  New  Jersey  orchards. 
This  is  not  due  to  cold  weather,  but  to  la.st  sea- 
son's conditions: 

"The  past  winter  has  been  favorable  for  prop- 
erly matured  peach  buds  in  New  Jersey  with  no 
temperature  low  enough  to  cause  bud  injury.  An 
examination  of  the  buds  by  the  writer  during  the 
winter  and  before  the  recent  cold  weather  showed 
a  considerable  proportion  of  fruit  buds  dead  at 
the  center,  especially  upon  weak  trees  and  in 
poorly  managed  orchards.  The  buds  upon  early 
varieties  such  as  Carman  are  generally  in  good 
condition.  Such  varieties  ripened  their  crop  early 
last  year  and  were  able  to  mature  a  crop  of  well- 
formed  buds  to  pass  the  winter.  The  late  varie- 
ties show  a  much  larger  proportion  of  dead  buds. 
Such  varieties  being  obliged  to  ripen  a  crop  late 
in  the  sea.son  and  during  the  severe  drought,  were 
unable  properly  to  develop  a  crop  of  fruit  buds 
for  the  succeeding  season,  especially  where  the 
trees  were  not  supi)lied  with  liberal  amounts  of 
plant  food.  Young  trees  which  are  to  bear  their 
first  crop  in  1911  generally  have  a  full  set  of 
buds  in  excellent  condition  at  this  time,  and  this 
is  also  true  in  older  orchards  that  were  liberally 
fertilized  and  cultivated  last  season.  Indications 
point  to  a  considerably  smaller  crop  of  peaches 
the  coming  season,  even  with  favorable  weather 
at  blooming  time.  Higher  i)rices  are  likely  to 
prevail  and  those  who  treated  their  orchards  lib- 
erally last  season  Avill  reap  their  harvest." 


GROWING  TOMATO  PLANTS  IN  PAPER 
POTS. 


To  the  Editor :  I  planted  some  tomato  seeds 
about  the  first  of  February.  When  they  were  two 
inches  high  I  transplanted  most  of  them  in  shal- 
low boxes.  I  picked  out  25  of  the  largest  and 
healthiest  looking  plants  and  planted  them  in 
pasteboard  cartons  such  as  the  grocers  use  for 
pickles,  olives,  etc.,  one  plant  to  each  carton.  The 
soil  used  was  exactly  the  same  and  they  all  re- 
ceived the  same  attention.  The  plants  in  the 
boxes  are  now  from  6  to  8  inches  high,  while  the 
ones  in  the  cartons  have  made  practically  no 
growth  at  all.  If  you  can  tell  me  what  the  trou- 
ble is  it  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

Napa.  Growkh. 

We  can  only  guess  that  the  difference  in  the 
growth  of  your  tomato  plants  is  owing  to  the 
different  amounts  of  moisture  available,  it  being 
probable  that  the  pastel)oard  container  extracted 
the  moisture  from  the  soil  and  lost  it  by  surface 
evaporation  continually,  while  the  boxes  were 
more  retentive  and  therefore  retained  ample 
moisture  for  the  growth  of  the  plants.  Hard- 
rolled  and  non-absorbing  pasteboard  had  been 
used  to  some  extent  in  the  place  of  earthen  fiower 
pots.  You  could,  of  course,  check  this  tendency 
to  remove  moisture  by  smearing  the  inside  of 
the  container  with  paraffine  if  the  advantage  of 
using  such  material  would  compensate  for  the 
cost  and  trouble.  It  would  probably  be  better  to 
learn  from  vour  experience  and  use  pots  and 
boxes  instead  of  the  cartons  which  you  describe. 


If,  however,  you  desire  to  continue  experiments 
in  this  line  of  paper  containers,  you  can  take  a 
hint  about  conserving  moisture,  etc,  from  the 
following  record  of  experience  in  Pennsylvania 
as  described  in  the  Rural  New  Yorker  by  a  com- 
mercial tomato  grower: 

"When  I  began  growing  tomatoes  for  market 
I  tried  the  advertised  paper  plant  pots  to  save 
one  transplanting,  I  found  two  objections.  They 
do  not  remain  square  at  the  top,  which  makes 
it  difficult  to  fit  them  closely  together  in  the  cold 
frame,  and  the  bottom,  being  several  thicknesses 
of  paper,  cuts  off  the  capillary  action,  which 
makes  it  difficult  to  gauge  the  moisture  properly. 
I  worked  out  a  plan  that  I  think  is  a  decided 
improvement.  I  went  to  a  local  printer  and  got 
the  paper,  or  cardboard  as  the  printer  calls  it, 
cut  4  by  22  inches.  It  is  about  the  weight  they 
usually  use  for  printing  public  sale  bills,  etc.,  and 
cost  $1.50  per  thousand,  which  is  less  than  half 
what  I  paid  for  the  others.  By  folding  these 
tightly  around  a  block  of  wood  3  by  3  inches 
high  and  4  inches  high,  slipi)ing  off  and  putting 
in  a  pin,  we  have  a  square  pot  with  no  bottom. 
These  are  pressed  flat  and  packed  a  thousand  in 
a  bunch  for  convenience,  until  wanted.  When 
ready  to  use  I  open,  give  a  quick  pinch  on  the 
corners  not  folded,  and  the  box  will  stand  almost 
perfectly  square.  These  fit  nicely  together  and 
can  be  opened,  shaped  and  set  more  rapidly  than 
the  others  could  be  placed,  and  are  much  more 
convenient.  I  can  carry  a  thousand  of  them  in 
at  once,  while  with  the  others  I  would  have  15 
bushels  or  more.  I  place  several  rows  at  a  time, 
drop  a  little  well-rotted  manure  in  each  one,  press 
down,  then  fill  in  the  soil  with  a  shovel,  set  a 
plant  in  each  box,  then  fill  in  more  soil  until  the 
boxes  cannot  be  seen.  This  prevents  the  air 
from  getting  in  and  drying  too  rapidly.  When 
ready  for  the  field  I  slip  a  trowel  under  and  place 
them  on  a  stone  boat  to  haul  out  to  the  field. 


California  has  not,  fortunately,  been  largely 
chosen  by  promoters  as  a  field  to  dispose  of  their 
wares  in  the  form  of  outfits  for  local  fruit  and 
vegetable  canneries.  We  have  been  favored  in 
past  years  by  creamery  promoters  who  did  suc- 
ceed in  locating  a  few  creameries  where  there 
were  no  cows,  nor  any  prospect  of  them,  and  in- 
flicted losses  upon  credulous  people  thereby.  We 
have  a  suspecion  that  alfalfa  mills  are  being  irra- 
tionally promoted  at  the  present  time,  and  all 
such  projects  should  be  carefully  looked  into.  It 
is  often  necessary  to  measure  visiting  promoters 
inversely  to  the  length  and  breadth  of  their  watch 
chains  and  to  the  amount  of  stock  which  they 
propose  to  take  in  the  projects  themselves.  It  is 
always  necessary  for  a  wise  buyer  to  ascertain 
what  he  is  to  get  for  his  money  and  what  the 
material  is  actually  worth  when  the  hot  air  blows 
out  of  it. 

We  find  in  the  Rural  New  Yorker  an  interest- 
ing accoiint  of  an  Ohio  reader's  experience  with 
a  promoted  cannery.    It  is  as  follows : 

"An  enterprising  man  from  CJhicago  came  to 
our  village  to  induce  the  people  of  this  vicinity 
to  invest  in  a  canning  factory.  As  this  commu- 
nity is  situated  in  the  Muskingum  valley,  sur- 
rounded on  every  side  by  fairly  fertile  soil,  with 
excellent  transportation  facilities,  he  had  little 
difficulty  in  selling  78  shares  at  a  par  value  of 
$100  each ;  $6800  of  this  sum  was  to  be  paid  the 
Indu.strial  Company  for  erecting  and  equipping 
a  large  canning  factory.  The  money  was  paid  in 
installments,  the  final  installment  paid  on  comple- 
tion of  building.  The  stockholders  allowed  the 
company  to  put  on  a  metal  roof,  not  realizing  the 
effect  of  the  steam  and  fumes  generated  in  can- 
ning on  the  under  side  of  the  roof,  and  accepted 
the  building  and  equipment.  Of  the  remaining 
.$1000,  $500  was  paid  for  a  site  and  $500  placed 
in  the  treasury. 

"As  canning  time  drew  near  the  directors  of 
the  new  canning  company  found  out  from  the 
manager  they  had  hired  to  run  the  factory  that 
they  would  need  more  money  than  was  in  the 


The  manure  serves  every  purpose  of  the  papei 
bottom,  while  it  does  not  interfere  with  the  moist- 
ure either  going  down  or  coming  up.  It  is  not 
so  necessary  to  remove  these  boxes,  and  if  we  do 
wish  to  take  them  off  they  are  much  more  easily 
removed  than  those  with  bottoms," 


A  GENEROUS  DEATH  FOR  GOPHERS. 

The  up-to-date  way  with  gophers  seems  to  be 
to  provide  them  with  a  full  breakfast  just  before 
death,  just  as  they  do  condemned  murderers  on 
the  verge  of  execution.  On  the  face  of  it,  this 
latter  practice  seems  to  be  humane,  but  is  it 
really  so?  Is  it  kind  to  the  wretch  to  give  him 
new  reasons  to  stay  in  the  world  just  before  you 
chuck  him  out  of  it?  Plowever,  how  do  we  know 
that  it  acts  that  way  with  gophers?  In  the  de- 
struction of  gophers  the  following  formula  has 
been  tried  with  success  and  is  recommended  by 
the  U,  S.  Department  of  Agriculture :  Five  ounces 
powdered  strychnia  sulphate,  4  ounces  green  cof- 
fee, 6  ounces  alcohol,  4  eggs  (white  only),  gal- 
lon thick  sugar  syrup.  Mix  the  coffee  and  whites 
of  eggs  and  let  the  mixture  stand  over  night. 
Add  a  quart  of  cold  water  to  the  coffee-egg  mix- 
ture and  stir  thoroughly.  Strain  into  the  mixing 
vessel  through  a  sieve  fine  enough  to  hold  the 
coffee,  which  is  rejected.  Add  the  sugar  syrup 
and  stir  thoroughly.  Dissolve  the  strychnia  in  a 
little  less  than  a  quart  of  boiling  water.  Pour 
the  alcohol  into  this  solution  and  stir.  Then  add 
the  mixture  of  strychnia,  alcohol  and  water  to 
the  contents  of  the  mixing  vessel  and  their  stir 
thoroughly.  This  quantity  of  poison  is  sufificient 
for  two  bushels  of  wheat  and  will  be  more  than 
is  needed  for  ordinary  conditions. 

Judged  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  full  break- 
fast, it  seems  to  lack  nothing  but  the  hot  cakes. 
With  murderers  they  are  supposed  to  come  after- 
ward, anyway. 


treasury  to  buy  cans,  labels,  etc.,  and  pay  labor. 
As  the  farmers  had  agreed  in  the,  contracts  t^o 
wait  for  their  money  for  tomatoes  ijn til  canned 
goods  were  sold,  they  did  not  have  to  consider 
this  item.  As  the  shares  of  the  company  were 
non-assessable,  a  number  of  the  stockholders  got 
together  and  signed  personal  notes  for  $50  each, 
this  money  to  be  used  to  run  the  factory,  and 
the  factory  to  pay  these  notes,  and  interest  put 
of  first  money  received  for  canned  goods. 

"The  factory  did  well  the  first  season,  although 
it  had  but  a  small  acreage.  The  produces  wen- 
paid  in  full,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  bad 
debt  (afterward  collected)  they  would  have  paid 
the  $50  notes  in  full.  As  it  was,  the  directors 
of  the  factory  becoming  angry  at  the  bank  in 
which  the  notes  were  placed,  took  their  own 
money,  paid  the  notes  in  full,  and  put  them  in 
another  bank  for  their  full  amount  to  raise  money 
for  the  next  year.  A  mortgage  for  $1500  was 
placed  against  the  factory  in  the  sping  of  1909 
to  add  needed  improvements,  a  large  acreage  of 
both  beans  and  tomatoes  had  l)een  contracted,  and 
everything  seemed  prosperous.  The  contracts  this 
year,  instead  of  making  an  indefinite  time  for 
paying,  stated  fliat  one-half  of  the  money  was 
to  be  paid  the  jiroducers  on  November  15  and  the 
other  half  on  December  15  of  that  year.  All 
labor  bills  Avere  paid  promptly. 

"The  factory  had  a  big  run,  canning  about  600 
cases  (two  dozen  cans)  of  beans  and  about  5000 
cases  of  tomatoes.  The  beans  were  sold  early  at 
a  loss  to  get  money  for  running  expenses.  No- 
vember 15  came,  but  the  factory  postponed  pay- 
ing the  farmers  with  the  ])lea  tliat  tomatoes  were 
advancing  in  price  and  they  would  lose  money 
to  sell  them.  When  December  15  came  and  no 
money,  the  factory  was  threatened  Avith  suit;  the 
directors  claimed  that  a  suit  would  wreck  the 
factory  and  if  they  Avere  just  left  alone  they 
would  pay  everything  in  full. 

"At  the  annual  meeting  in  February,  1910,  the 
fact  was  brought  out  that  the  factory  was  actu- 
ally in  debt  $10,990,  or  twice  what  the  most,  pes- 
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simistic  person  had  imagined.  It  devel- 
oped that  the  directors  and  the  local  bank 
(part  of  whose  directors  were  directors 
in  the  canning  factory)  had  loaned  the 
factory  $5000  and  covered  everything  with 
chattel  mortgages,  including  canned  goods. 
Tt  took  only  a  little  industrious  figuring 
to  convince  part  of  the  farmers  that  if 
these  mortgages  were  paid,  there  "wouldn't 
be  any  core'  left,  and  so  about  half  of 
the  producers  went  to  law;  the  other  half, 
through  fear  of  the  law,  indifference,  or 
the  selfish  feeling  that  they  would  profit 
by  the  labor  of  others  without  expenses, 
or  other  motives,  standing  aloof.  The  can- 
ning company  finally  compromised  our 
case  by  paying  27 Vi  cents  on  the  dollar 
and  all  our  expenses.  The  half  that  did 
not  join  us  and  sue  did  not  nor  ever  will 
receive  a  cent.  The  factory  and  equip- 
ment was  sold  the  other  day  for  about 
$1750.  At  the  last  financial  statement 
given  out,  the  company  had  nearly  $19,000 
in  liabilities  (including  stock)  and  its 
final  assets  were  less  than  $7000,  and  an 
assignee's  fee  and  two  lawyers'  bills  were 
taken  out  of  that  before  it  became  net; 
also,  an  unknown  amoiint  of  accrued  in- 
terest. The  stockholders,  of  course,  lost 
everything." 


WHY  CONTRA  COSTA  IS  PLANT- 
ING ENGLISH  WALNUTS. 


(Continued  From  Page  JfSO.J 

Clayton  valleys  and  observe  the  sturdy 
growth  of  the  English  walnut,  grafted 
with  the  black  walnut.  Mr.  E.  I.  Hutchin- 
son of  Concord,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  wal- 
nut culture,  has  grown  some  twelve  differ- 
ent varieties  with  great  success.  Among 
these  are  the  Franquette,  Concord,  May- 
ette,  Praeparturiens,  Bijou  or  Mammoth, 
Glllett's  Treyves  and  the  Chabert.  Among 
the  new  varieties  which  promise  to  be 
great  producers  are  the  Chase  and  Eu- 
reka, the  latter  being  a  particularly 
shapely  nut  which  wUl,  no  doubt,  vie 
with  the  Franquette  in  the  markets  of 
the  world;  in  fact,  it  resembles  the  shape 
somewhat  of  the  Franquette,  being  oblong 
but  with  more  rounded  ends,  and  those 
who  have  experimented  with  this  nut  for 
the  past  four  or  five  years  claim  it  to  be 
a  heavier  bearer  than  the  Franquette. 

The  first  photograph  in  the  groiip  of 
pictures  on  this  page  shows  some  of  the 
bottom  land  set  to  three  year-old  black 
walnut  roots,  with  a  one-year-old  graft, 
and  the  ground  between  the  trees  is 
l)lanted  to  alfalfa.  This  is  taken  from 
the  R.  N.  Burgess  Company's  property  at 
Walnut  creek. 

The  second  illustration  is  a  two-year- 
old  graft  on  a  four-year-old  black  walnut 
root.  This  is  a  top  graft,  which  many 
prefer,  but  which  requires  a  longer  time 
to  produce,  and  the  method  of  i)lanting 
orchards  today,  most  highly  recommended 
by  those  who  have  experimented  in  this 
line  for  years,  is  the  transplanting  of  two- 
year-old  black  walnut  roots,  with  a  one- 
year-old  graft,  as  the  loss  of  trees,  if 
cared  for  properly,  is  very  small  and  the 
orchard  will  be  more  uniform  and  the 
trees  more  even  throughout.  This  photo- 
graph is  of  a  tree  on  Mr.  John  Baldwin's 
ranch,  at  Danville. 

The  third  picture  is  of  an  enghteen- 
year-old  tree  on  Mr.  Baldwin's  ranch, 
which  produced  200  pounds  a  year  for  the 
last  two  years,  being  a  little  heavier  last 
year  than  the  previous  year.  Mr.  Bald- 
win has  no  regular  acreage  that  is  pro- 
ducing, but  trees  from  ten  to  eighteen 
years  old,  amounting  to  a  little  over  two 
acres,  produced  SV^  tons  last  year,  for 
which  he  received  17  cents  per  pound. 
This  Is  not  an  exceptional  yield,  but  seems 
to  be  about  the  average  as  near  as  can  be 
found  throughout  the  valley?  of  the 
"Mount  Diablo  country." 

The  future  of  the  English  walnut  in- 


dustry can  hardly  be  appreciated,  as  nut 
food  is  coming  into  greater  demand  each 
year,  and  it  seems  likely  that  many  years 
may  elapse  before  this  industry  can  pos- 
sibly be  overdone,  as  the  locality  best 
adapted  to  the  production  of  English 
walnuts  is  limited  for  the  various  reasons 
cited  above.  While  the  production  has 
been  on  the  increase  in  California  and  in 
some  other  portions  of  the  United  States, 
yet  the  importation  has  more  than 
doubled  during  the  last  eight  years.  The 
success  of  walnut  culture  in  Contra  Costa 
county  has  been  so  marked  that  a  large 
amount  of  acreage  is  being  planted  at 
the  present  time.  The  R.  N.  Burgess 
Company  has  something  over  500  acres  in 
three-year-old  trees  this  year,  and  per- 
haps as  much  more  has  been  put  in  by 
other  planters. 

Contra  Costa  county  is  attracting  many 
people  seeking  suburban  homesites,  as  the 
"Mount  Diablo  country"  is  very  accessible 
frona  the  great  cities  of  the  Bay  and  is 
picturesque  as  well  as  productive. 


A  NEW  WAY  TO  MARKET 
APRICOTS. 


Through  the  tariff  bill  passed  during 
the  last  Congress  a  market  has  been  ob- 
tained for  American  apricots  which  may 
prove  of  considerable  value  to  California 
producers.  According  to  treaty  provisions 
with  Germany,  apricot  pulp,  which  pre- 
viously was  subject  to  a  tariff  of  $17.85 
per  case  of  220  pounds,  may  now  be  im- 
ported at  a  cost  of  only  $1.17. 

The  pulp  is  made  from  fruit  that  is 
fairly  ripe.  After  being  halved  and  seed- 
ed, the  apricots  are  half  cooked  with  a 
little  water  in  steam  basins.  They  are 
then  placed  in  tin  cans  w^hich  are  sealed, 
placed  in  water,  and  subjected  to  a  boil- 
ing lasting  between  five  and  ten  minutes. 
The  product  is  remanufactured  in  Ger- 
many by  the  addition  of  sugar  and  syrup, 
and  eventually  sold  at  retail  in  the  form 
of  preserves  and  marmalade. 

The  process  of  producing  the  pulp  com- 
mercially was  discovered  by  English 
manufacturers,  who  imported  it  from 
southern  countries  into  England,  and  the 
business  is  now  so  old  that  shippers  who 
formerly  exported  the  pulp  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  it  would  be  i)reserved  with 
sugar  within  two  or  three  weeks  now 
succeed  in  making  consignments  which 
undergo  no  deterioration  in  as  much  as 
three  to  five  months. 

In  1909  the  pulp  imported  into  Germany 
was  valued  at  $l,3.;3.27fi,  while  in  1910,  in 
spite  of  much  higher  jirices.  the  value  of 
the  imports  rose  to  $2,554,454.  The  aver 
age  price  iiaid  during  1910  was  20  marks, 
or  $4.76.  per  case  of  1100  iiounds.  Pay- 
ments are  made  after  the  arrival  of  the 
goods. 

Germany  consumes  immense  quantities 
of  preserved  fruit,  and  the  market  niay 
be  expected  to  expand  with  the  increased 
ability  of  shippers  to  provide  first-class 
goods.  Spanish  jnilp  is  packed  in  round 
cans  which  are  not  always  tightly  re- 
packed in  wooden  cases,  with  the  result 
that  there  is  sometimes  a  considerable 
loss  from  bad  tins.  It  has  been  suggest- 
ed that  American  shippers  might  advan- 
tageously provide  themselves  with  rec- 
tangular tins,  thus  economizing  space  and 
securing  a  better  package.  Through  the 
provisions  of  the  German  tariff,  apricots 
are  the  only  fruits  that  can  be  exported 
to  Germany  in  this  condition. 

In  years  when  crops  are  small,  the  de- 
mand for  dried  fruits  here  will  probably 
be  so  great  that  no  profit  could  be  found 
in  producing  and  shipping  the  pulp,  but 
w'hen  crops  are  large,  or  weather  condi- 
tions hinder  drying,  much  fruit  which 
would  otherwise  go  to  waste  might  be  put 
up  and  shipped  in  this  manner  and  con- 
siderable money  saved. 


The  Calexico  Creamery  has  started 
creamery  and  cold  storage  work. 


Is  Your  Land  Inside  The  Heavy  Line? 


If  it  is,  an  electric  pumping  plant  will  make  you  money. 

Talk  it  over  with  our  nearest 
District  Manager  or  write  us 

PACIFIC  GAS  AND  ELECTRIC  CO. 

San  Francisco 


PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR 
WATER,  Oil.,  WIMO. 
MIMIVG  AND  CYA.MDING 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12 
Send  for  Printed  Matter. 
FACTORIES: 
SAX  FRAMISCO,  CAL. 
l"ORTI,.4XD,  ORE. 
I, OS  .*NGEI,ES.  CAL. 


\Vt»OU  I-11"E  FOR 
IRRIG.4TION,  CITV  SYSTE.MS. 
.MI.MNG,  POWER  PL.ANTS. 

in,  to  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
New  Pipe  Catalogue  in  Preparation. 

OFFICES: 
318  Market  St.,  Snn  Franflnoo,  Cal. 
Kenton  .station,  Portland,  Ore. 
404  Equitable  Rank  Rflic.,  Lob  AnKelen,  Cal. 


BOXES  and  BOX  SHOOKS 

FRLIT  AND  VEGETAHLE  BOXES  OUR  SPECIALTY. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCANTILE   BOX  CO. 


231  BERRY  STREET  (Near  Fourth) 


SAN  FR.ANCISCO,  CAL. 


WESTERN  BAG  COMPANY 

1)I-:.\LEK.S  IN 

NEW  AND  SELECTED  SECOND-HAND  GRAIN  BAGS 

BURLAP  AND  TWINK. 
All  kinds  of  new  and  second-hand  cotton  and  burlap  bags  manufactured  to  order. 
S.  J.  OPPENHEIM.  Mgr., 


Office  and  Warehouse, 


110  (  lay  Street,  San  FrandBco 


REDWOOD  TANKS 

I  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  My  lumber  is  brought  direct  from  the  forest.  Latest  Im- 
proved machinery.  Up-to-date  methods.  A  two  cent  stamp  and  some  paper  will  show  you 
that  I  can  Increase  the  purchasing  power  of  your  dollars.  Redwood  Tanks.  Picking  Boxes, 
Peach  Boxes,  Drying  Trays,  Egg  Cases.  A  tank  5  ft.  diameter,  '2\4  ft.  deep,  87.60.  .\  tank  8  ft. 
diameter,  2;^  ft.  deep,  SIO. 50.   A  tank  8  ft  diameter,  2J^  ft.  deep,  ?13  60.   Spraying  tanks. 

R.  F.  WILSON,  447  W.  MAIN  STREET,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 
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The  California  Deciduous  Fruit  Crop. 


Last  T;eek  in  these  columns  was  printed 
the  estimate  of  four  varieties  of  the  grow- 
ing fruit  crop,  but  as  several  correspond- 
ents had  not  sent  in  their  estimates  the 
table  was  incomplete.  As  we  can  give 
a  nearly  complete  statement  at  this  time, 
we  reprint  the  table.  We  would  also  call 
attention  to  a  mistake  in  the  statement 


made  last  week — where  it  read  number 
of  acres  in  bearing,  it  should  have  read 
number  of  trees  in  bearing  in  the  spring 
of  1910.  This  week  another  series  of 
questions  has  been  forwarded  to  our  cor- 
respondents, and  we  trust  we  shall  have 
a  full  response,  to  appear  in  the  Pacifk 
RiKAi,  Press  for  the  issue  of  June  3. 


COl'NTIES 


Alameda  

Butte   

Colusa  

Contra  Costa .... 

El  Dorado  

Fresno   

Kern  

Kings  

Lake  

Los  Angeles  

Madera  

Mendocino  

Merced  

Monterey  

Napa  

Nevada  

Orange  

Placer  

Riverside  

Sacramento  

San  Benito  

San  Bernardino 

San  Diego  

San  .Joaquin  .... 
Santa  Barbara.. 

Santa  Clara  

Santa  Cruz  

Shasta  

Solano  

Sonoma  

Stanislaus  

Sutter  

Tehama  

Tulare  

Ventura  

Yolo  

Yuba  
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115,000 

50 

87,000 



100 

58,000 

75 

84,000 

154,600 

45 

7,545 

40 

1,743 

50 

13,199 

133,638 

100 

84,405 

95 

17,000 

50 

1,000 

90 

7,000 

75 

13,000 

75 

92,500 

50 

53,100 

15 

8,050 

50 

73,500 

70 

1  28,200 

50 

54,220 

65 

400 

5,000 

!  70,000 

60 

110,000 

60 

124,000 

60 

145,600 

50 

3,270,000 

50 

83,000 

25,000 

1,000 

1,500 

50,000 

4,100 

79,600 

40 

386,200 

50 

6,860 

50 

1,975 

310 

24,850 

5,829 

29,622 

200,300 

1,950 

75,000 

218,720 

61,710 

10,000 

15 

70,000 

30 

60 

500 

750 

10,000 

10,000 

20,000 

8,250 

25 

450 

4,250 

148,401 

75 

1,525 

25,000 

100 

2,000 

50 

6,200 

9,500 

100 

3,350 

90 

17  000 

40 

32,000 

90 

69, 120 

90 

107,880 

50 

91,180 

75 

'l70 

10 

285 

25 

36^270 

30 

12J60 

20 

5,800 

50 

167,240 

75 

38,350 

85 

17,320 

90 

7,485 

23,480 

40 

104,600 

60 

994,250 

60 

20,465 

66,317 

12,151 

45,293 

22,138 

17,000 

60 

8,500 

75 

55,000 

60 

18,000 

85 

46,000 

80 

35,000 

40 

6,000 

15,000 

100 

125,000 

50 

26,200 

15,600 

18,500 

8,250 

2,800 

9,140 

1,300 

2,318 

8,760 

3,240 

70,540 

33 

i  37,301 

100 

25,425 

235,130 

75 

47,815 

100 

21,450 

95 

750 

1,215 

6,325 

95 

1,250 

96 

544,000 

25 

137,700 

45 

126,200 

592,500 

50 

5,257,900 

40 

56,440 

90 

12,914 

75 

14,286 

10,594 

99,096 

650 

500 

27,700 

44,000 

87,500 

237,800 

40 

65,200 

50 

203,000 

490,600 

75 

465,000 

35 

22,540 

75 

45,720 

100 

81,270 

80 

28,670 

90 

588,040 

100 

9,050 

1,350 

3,620 

50,410 

7,190 

4,804 

1,186 

11,309 

i 

130,854 

39,922 

64,410 

10 

5,070 

63,050 

50 

679,400 

27 

115,700 

60 

32,075 

25 

500 1 

3,287 

348,170 

50 

137,935 

40 

26,000 

80 

7,800 

19,000 

80,000 

25 

4,ooo: 

90 

12,000 

11,000 

75 

130,000 

60 

18,750 

11,125 

14,450 

69,555 

5,055 

CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  DISTRIBUTORS 

1008-1010  SECOND  STREET 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIFORNIA 

\\t'  lire  the  (  Ifiirjiiu-f  Honso  on  xliipiiiciits  of  neci<liioiis  Kriiits  from  the  Stn'e. 
V\e  eiiu  till  orders  for  aii.v  \jiriet)   of  fruit  from  any  ili.striet  «ith  Trompt- 
iieNS  aiul  l)is|>atoh.     We  haiiille  ouly  in  earload  lotN,  anil  malte  the  flll- 
inu  of  F.  O.  H.  orders  our  Speeialty.     .Some  of  the   prineipal  firms 
nftiliatinif  are: 


KARL  KRUIT  CO. 
THE  PIONEKR  FRUIT  CO. 
PRODUCERS  FRUIT  CO. 
FRANK   H.  BUCK  CO. 
SILVA-BERGTHOLDT  CO. 
PINKHAM  &  McKEVITT 
SCHNABEL  BROS.  &  CO. 
PENRYN  FRUIT  CO. 

OfHcers: 

l''rank  H.  Buck,  Pres. 

\V.  E.  Gerber,  1st  Vice-Pres. 
Clia.s.  B.  Bills,  2nd  Vice-Pres. 
H.  A.  Fairbank,  Treasurer. 


GEO.  D.  KELLOGG  &  SON 
VACAVILLE  FRUIT  CO. 
G.  H.  ANDERSON 
W.  .J.  WILSON  &  SON 
A.  BLOCK  FRUIT  CO. 
VALLEY  FRUIT  CO. 
\V.  O.  DAVIES 
NEAVCASTLE  FRUIT  CO. 

Board  of  Managers: 

C.  B.  Dewees  Chas.  B.  Bills 

C.  Fotheringham      George  D.  Kellogg 

A.  H.  Schnabel         H.  A.  Fairbank 


F.  B.  McKEVITT,  Secretary  and  General  Manager 

Correspondence  Solicited 


fpatt's  Animal  and  thc  t»c»i 
Poultry  Regiilaiops  <>"  inarkct 


G  &  S  AXLE  GREASE— 30  years  of  satisfaction. 
H  &  L  AXLE  GREASE— for  60  years  in  constant  use. 

THE  ONLY  PERFECT  LUBRICANTS 

Use  only  one-fourth  of  what  you  would  use  of  any  other, 

WHIXTIER   COeURN  CO. 

San  Francisco  Manufacturers  


AGENTS  WEATHERRROOF  COMFO  ROOFING 


G 
O 

c 
o 

L 

o 
I 
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F»IO.MEER  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to  sell 
you  this  pump  tor  less  than  you  can  buy  any  other 

'"oiu-  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competitors' 
wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  In  quality  and 
capacity  of  any.  Live  agents  wanted.  Write  for 
circular  and  prices. 

PEERI-E.SS  IRON  WORKS.  Sacrnmento,  Cal. 

Mention  Rural  Press. 


Bcnicia-Orr  Cultivator 


These  Illustrations  Show  the  Frame  Raised  Out  of  the  Ground. 

Just  note  how  the  frame  extends  out  beyond  the  wheels  so  that 
the  driver  can  work  up  close  to  the  trees,  vines  or  vegetables. 

Note  that  the  frame  is  level  in  every  position. 

Note  how  well  the  various  parts  are  bolted  and  braced  so  as  to 
get  the  desired  strength  and  rigidity  and  still  be  light  in  weight  and 
draught. 

The  BENICIA-ORR  is  made  in  two  sizes — seven  and  nine  teeth — 
which  cultivate  a  width  of  four  and  five  feet  respectively.  By  the 
loosening  of  six  bolts  it  can  be  changed  from  one  size  to  the  other. 
Center  tooth  can  be  removed,  if  desired,  for  cultivating  small  vege- 
tables, as  beets,  beans,  etc. 

Bear  in  mind  that  this  implement  was  designed  and  is  buUt  by 
practical  men  who  understand  the  need  of  agriculturists. 

For  good,  hard,  thorough  work  in  garden,  orchard,  vineyard  or 
field,  the  BENICIA-ORR  has  the  lead  over  any  other  cultivator  on 
the  market. 

If  you  want  to  use  the  latest,  up-to-date  cultivator,  place  your 
order  for  a  BENICIA-ORR. 


Code. 
Sevenor 
Nineor 


Weight.  Measurement. 
Size.  width.  Net.        Gross,  Cased.  Cu.  Ft.,  Cased. 

7  teeth  4  feet  283  lbs.  365  lbs.  8 

9  teeth  5  feet  308  lbs.  390  lbs.  8 

Pole  32  lbs.  32  lbs.  1 


IF  THERE  IS  NO  AGENT  IN  YOUR  VICINITY 
WRITE  DIRECT  TO 

BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 

451  BRANNAN  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
FACTORY  BENICIA,  CAL. 

MR.  DEALER:  We  are  receiving  many  inquiries  for  Benicia- 
Orrs ;  have  you  secured  the  agency  in  your  vicinity? 


TWO  NEW  BOOKS  FREE 
EVERY  FARMER  SHOULD  READ 

"HOW  TO  CHOOSE  A  OAS  ENGINE" 

AND 

"IRRIGATION  BY  PUMPING" 

SEND  YOUR  NAME  AND  ADDRESS  TO 

C.  U.  MARTIN.  70  Fremont  Street.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


MUSHROOM  SPAWN 

W     iilmi.^  N  4*iirr.\'  a  liirK'**  mii|i|iI.>'  4»f  pure 
ciiltiirt'    >liiNlir«»<»iii    Spiiwii.      ItcNl    1111  tin' 
iiiiirki'l.     Write  uh   tttr  <>iilliirfil  fllroelioiiN 
iiikI  |>rli*eN. 

TKI  MBljI.I.  SKKI)  CO,, 

Kcioni  'iA'i  llnnNfoDl  llldK,.  'MH  Miirkel  St.. 
SiiQ  Friiii<*lMC'4»,  Cal, 

PA.XEIMXS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  »ent 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  information 
about  Patents,  Caveats,  Trademarks,  and 
Infringements. 

DISWKY,  STRONG  A  CO., 
1105-6    Merchants    Exchange    Bldg..  San 
Francisco.    Established  1860. 

FOU  .SALE — All  sizes  Irrigating  and  Wind- 
mill    Pumps.      Repairing    a  specialty. 
Pliimblne.     Farm     Miichlnerv.     etc.  A. 
RUST,  Elmira,  Cal, 

A  lOOO  toii  warehouse  is  being  built  by 
tbie  Dixon  Milling  Co,  for  its  alfalfa-meal 
mill. 
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Hints  for  the  Home  Garden. 


With  the  passing  of  the  season  in  which 
heavy  frosts  maj'  be  expected  the  last 
stage  in  the  setting  out  of  plants  is 
reached,  and  in  a  short  time  it  will  be 
too  late  to  hope  for  vegetables  or  flowers 
for  which  preparations  have  not  been 
made. 

The  rains  are  now  practically  over  for 
the  year  and  many  vegetables  cannot  be 
raised  with  success  or  will  not  flourish 
as  they  would  if  put  out  earlier  in  the 
season.  Other  groups  of  vegetables  can 
be  put  out  and  will  be  at  their  best  which 
would  lia\ie  done  little  if  planted  before 
this  lime,  but  will  need  good  moisture 
conditions  until  well  established. 

Tomatoes  should  have  been  set  out  or 
well  started  in  a  cold  frame  and  will  now 
find  conditions  best  for  their  growth.  It 
is  about  as  late  as  they  should  be  started 
from  seed,  but  will  find  the  weather  good 
for  transplanting.  The  tomato  does  best 
in  a  heavy  soil.  In  the  coast  counties  or 
in  the  climate  of  the  San  Francisco  bay 
region  the  early  varieties  are  likely  to 
give  the  best  results. 

A  closely  related  plant  to  the  tomato 
is  the  pepper,  and  the  -treatment  that  is 
best  for  the  tomato  will  usually  suit  the 
pepper. 

This  is  also  the  season  for  planting 
corn,  and  if  the  moisture  conditions  are 
suitable  to  establish  a  good  root  growth 
a  good  crop  snould  be  secured.  Corn 
should  not  be  set  out  much  earlier  than 
this  date  in  most  places  owing  to  danger 
from  Jrost. 

Another  group  of  plants  which  the  frost 
keeps  back  is  the  squash  and  melon 
family.    These  could  have  been  set  out 


a  little  before  this  time  in  some  places, 
but  will  do  well  now. 

All  of  these  succeed  best  if  given  a 
good  start  before  the  dry  hot  season 
comes  on,  and  must  be  planted  in  a  deep 
soil,  and  be  well  irrigated,  if  not  pro- 
vided with  enough  water  naturally  in 
order  to  be  a  success.  It  is  not  only  a 
question  of  climate,  but  of  good  treat- 
ment. 

Beans  can  be  put  out  with  good  hopes 
of  a  crop,  although  considerable  planting 
has  already  been  done.  Several  other  va- 
rieties of  vegetables  may  do  well,  but 
will  be  handicapped  by  the  weather.  Suc- 
cess with  them  will  be  achieved  by  care, 
although  the  season  naturally  is  loo  far 
along  to  expect  the  success  that  could  be 
obtained  with  early  planting. 

For  the  flower  garden  many  annuals 
can  be  set  out  and  with  care  will  do  well, 
although  the  season,  as  stated  above,  is 
rather  far  along  for  most  varieties.  Trees 
should  have  been  set  out  before  this  time, 
although  several  varieties  of  potted  ever- 
green shrubs  may  be  transplanted  as  late 
as  now. 

It  is  at  this  time,  when  the  cold  weather 
is  about  over  and  the  warm  sunshine 
awakes  the  insects  that  have  been  hiber- 
nating during  the  winter  and  hatching 
the  eggs  that  have  been  lying  dormant 
during  the  cold  season,  that  the  garden 
should  be  carefully  examined  for  the 
young  insects.  The  larvae  of  many  pests, 
if  likely  to  be  troublesome  later,  can  be 
found  on  the  plants  now,  and  a  good 
spraying  or  dusting  before  they  reach 
maturity  may  save  trouble  and  disap- 
pointment later,  when  they  are  more  in 
evidence,  but  harder  to  control. 


TO  KILL  MARSH  MOSQUITOES. 

A  subscriber  from  San  Rafael  has  asked 
how  to  prevent  mosquitoes  from  breeding 
in  the  salt  marshes  around  San  Francisco 
bay. 

The  most  difficult  task  is  to  find  the 
breeding  places.  Mosquitoes  are  seldom 
produced  in.  marshes  through  which  the 
tides  circulate  freely.  The  most  prolific 
place  for  their  production  is  behind  levees 
where  the  water  gathers  and  does  not 
circulate.  Another  place  is  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  marshes  where  water  is  left 
in  small  pools  after  the  high  tides  of 
the  full  moon. 

These  breeding  i)laces  can  be  entirely 
destroyed  at  slight  expense  by  drainage 
that  will  prevent  the  water  from  standing 
for  any  length  of  time,  and  by  covering 
pools  that  cannot  be  drained  with  oil. 
The  oil  should  be  applied  as  a  spray 
and  should  not  be  heavier  than  32 °B. 

Salt  grass  marshes  are  usually  free 
from  mosquitoes.  Marshes  covered  with 
reeds  furnish  better  ground  for  their  pro- 
duction, as  the  reeds  prevent  water  from 
circulating  freely.     In  this  case  drains 


may  have  to  be  constructed  over  the 
whole  marsh. 

One  of  the  best  agencies  in  preventing 
the  growth  of  mosquitoes  is  the  fundulus, 
a  fish  about  an  inch  long  that  can  usually 
be  found  in  the  salt  or  brackish  water 
of  the  marshes.  They  can  swim  in  as 
shallow  water  as  a  mosquito  can  develop, 
and  it  is  through  them  in  large  part  that 
mosquitoes  are  not  produced  in  the  open 
marsh. 

A  trench  that  will  open  up  an  isolated 
pool  to  them  may  be  the  means  of  killing 
all  mosquito  larvae  within  a  very  short 
time,  no  oiling  or  further  draining  being 
necessary. 

The  cost  of  all  work  is  generally  found 
to  be  much  below  what  is  usually  be- 
lieved. At  Mare  Island,  where  the  Gov- 
ernment expected  to  go  to  considerable 
exi)ense  to  clean  out  mosquitoes,  only 
one  breeding  ground  was  found,  and  this 
was  remedied  by  the  digging  of  a  few 
shallow  ditches  by  workmen  at  the  yards. 

Some  fresh  water  mosquitoes  are  also 
produced  in  the  bay  region  in  small 
swamps  or  in  holes  in  creek  beds  after 
the  water  has  ceased  to  flow.  These 
places  should  be  drained  or  oiled. 


Tanks 


Tanks 


WINE  TANK. 


WEVDELER'S  PLANING  MUX 

AND  COOPERAGE 

GEO.  WIIMDELER.  Prop. 

Water  Tanks,  Wine  Tanks,  made  from  carefully 
selected  stock  by  careful  and  experienced  work- 
men. "Tanks  that  are  well  made  last  a  long 
time."  It  will  pay  you  to  get  my  prices  before 
buying. 

GEO.  WINDELER. 
144-154  Berry  SI.  San  Francisco.  Cal.   VATER  TANK. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  COMPANY  ■Teunrrl"" 

"Anchor"  l'>':"i<t.  ^'elvet  I■'lo^^  .  rs  of  Sulphur;  "Volcano"  l  i  :uul.  Sublimed  Flowers  of  .Sul- 
phur, "Tifler  Ifrand,  SiiWImk.I  Sulphur;  "niamord  S"  Hraiui,  Refined  Flour  Sulphur: 
"Fruit-  Brand.  Powdered  Suli.hur,  Roll  or  Stick,  Refined  Lump. 

,f  u^'^       J  «e  Soulrc"  Kxtra  Fine  and  Eagle  Brand.  Fieri  dl  Zollo 

(for  bleaching  and  spraylngi .  um 

Refinery:  BORDEAUX.  FRANCE. 
Oiilce-«24  California  St..  above  Kearney.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIFORNIA 

Samples  and  Prices  on  Application.  Telephone:  Kearney  483«-(  Home)  C6636. 


rHAfTIR 

Dry  Land 


No  better  fodder  and  grain  crop  can  be  planted  on  dry  or  alkali 
and  than  this  prolific  member  of  the  Sorshum  fairily.  This  dwarf  va- 
riety possesses  the  advantages  of  more  foliage,  smaller  stalk  and  ease  of 
harvesbng.  Its  great  root  system  enables  it  to  produce  wonderfully  in 
drought  sections,  and  breaks  up  new  ground  for  other  crops. 

FOR  STOCK  FEEDING 

Dwarf  Kaffir  Com  will  produce  10  to  13  tons  of  green  fodder  or 
silage  to  the  acre,  or  3  to  8  tons  of  dry  fodder. 

FOR  POULTRY 

The  grain  is  a  valuable  food  for  poultry  and  will  crop  2.000 
pounds  and  upward  per  acre. 

Write  for  cultural  directions  and  price. 

Please  mark  letter  Dept.  0 

SEED  &  PLANT  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1S71 

Seeds -"Nursery Stock-  Poultry  Supplies. 

326 -328 -330 So.  Main  Street 

.  LOS  ANGELES. CALIFORNIA. 


LARGEST  CnRUS  NURSERIES  IN  THE  WORLD 

Parties  contemplating  the  planting  of  citrus  groves  this  coming  spring 
will  do  well  to  send  for  our  prices  soon,  as  there  will  evidently  a  a  shortage 
of  strictly  first  class  stock.  Write  today  for  particulars,  or,  better  still,  pay 
us  a  visit  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  show  you  just  what  we  have. 

Our  finely  illustrated  booklet,  "Citrus  Fruits."  covering  the  industry 
from,  the  seed  to  the  market,  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25c  in 
stamps. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAM  DIMAS,  CALIFORNIA 


WALNUT  GROVES  PAY 

Would  you  be  satisfied  with  an 
income  of  $1500  to  $2500  per  year, 
with  a  home  and  five  acres  of  ground, 
where  you  could  raise  chickens  and 
vegetables  and  keep  a  cow? 

FIVE  ACRES  OF  WALNUTS 

will  give  you  that  income  and  the  rest 
can  be  raised  at  the  same  time. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  our  Suburban 
Walnut  Homes  in  Contra  Costa 
County,  and  our  Easy  Payment  Plan. 

R.  N.  BURGESS  COMPANY 

907  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING. 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
507  J  STREET.  SACRAMENTO 


ERICKSON'S  PATENT  EXTERMINATOR 

A  CARTRIDGE  CHARGED  WITH  DEATH— Posi1i»itr  thi  most  itfeclm  method  know*  for  utirmlniling 
CnOUCDC  burrowing  pelts.  Belter  than  poison,  (or  It  Is  ibioluttly 
DUrnLno  sidandactsONLYonpeitithatburrow.  Testsmidibf 
the  Oepirtment  o(  Agriculture  resulted  inunqualitied  saf- 
SnillRRELS  Istajtion.  Awarded  the  Grand  Prize  A.-Y.-rE.,Sialtli. 
wymiiiiui-w  simtle,sate,ellicti«.  Send  tor  booklet.  Sold  b>  Diilirt. 

li  not,  write  lo  Kit!  Fireworkt  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


A  CARTRIDGE  CHARGED 

KILLS 


For  Sale  By  DUPONT  POWDER  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Portland,  Seattle,  Spokane,  Denver  and  St  Louis 
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Agricultural  Engineering  and  the  De- 
mand for  Agricultural  Engineers. 

By  SAMUEL  FORTIER,  Chief  of  Irrigation  Investigations,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


(Continued  From 

rllK    DHAINACh    OK    FAUM  LANDS. 

In  1903  a  committee  on  rural  engineer 
ing.  of  which  the  writer  was  a  member, 
was  appointed  by  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi- 
ment Stations  to  prepare  and  submit  a 
report  on  this  subject.  From  this  I  quote 
the  following; 

"The  marsh  and  overflowed  lands  along 
our  sea-coast  and  the  bottom  lands  bor- 
dering many  of  our  rivers,  are  at  present 
unsightly,  unproductive,  and  in  some  in- 
stances a  menace  to  the  health  of  the 
surrounding  districts.  They  need  only  to 
be  diked  and  drained  to  be  the  most  valu- 
able lands  in  the  country.  The  carrying 
out  of  these  improvements  will  add  im- 
mensely to  the  agricultural  values  of  the 
country,  and  the  work  is  certain  to  be 
undertaken  in  the  near  future.  It  in- 
volves, however,  a  larger  knowledge  of 
agricultural  engineering  than  can  now  be 
obtained  in  our  land-grant  colleges.  In 
fact,  the  profession  of  agricultural  engi- 
neer, so  prominent  in  Europe,  is  almost 
unknown  in  this  country.  Very  little  has 
been  done  in  this  country  to  develop  a 
satisfactory  drainage  practise.  The  prin- 
ciples of  drainage  are  understood  by  but 
few,  and  instruction  in  our  colleges  is 
meagre  and  far  from  being  up  to  date." 

Since  the  above  was  written,  and  in 
response  to  a  resolution  of  the  United 
States  Senate  of  December  9,  1907,  more 
definite  information  has  been  collected  on 
this  subject  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Elliott,  Chief 
of  Drainage  Investigations,  of  the  Office 
of  Experiment  Stations.  Mr.  Elliott  clas- 
sified the  unreclaimed  swamp,  overflowed, 
and  wet  farming  lands  of  the  United 
States,  and  estimates  their  content  as 
follows; 

Acres. 

Permanent  swamp  land   52,665,020 

Wet  grass  lands   6,826,019 

Periodically  overflowed  lands..  14,747,805 

Periodically  swamp  lands   4,766,179 

Occupied   farm   lands  needing 

drainage   150,000,000 


Total   229,005,023 

In  showing  the  effect  of  draining  swamp 
lands  on  public  health,  the  i)amphlet  re- 
cites many  instances  where  the  number 
of  deaths  from  malaria  has  been  greatly 
reduced  as  a  result  of  drainage.  The 
benefits  of  agriculture  from  the  same 
cause  are  so  placed  so  high  in  the  mil- 
lions as  to  be  well-nigh  incomprehensible. 
Perhaps  the  most  surprising  thing  about 
this  inquiry  is  that  each  State  in  the 
Union  is  in  need  of  drainage.  The  figures 
giving  the  total  extent,  exclusive  of  oc- 
cupied farm  lands,  varies  all  the  way  from 
8000  acres  in  "Little  Rhody"  to  nearly 
20,000,000  acres  in  Florida. 

iKUUiATioN.— Of  even  greater  importance 
is  the  subject  of  irrigation.  Two-flfths  of 
the  United  States  is  arid,  and  the  re- 
maining three-fifths,  although  humid,  is 
subject  to  periodical  drouths,  during 
which  crop  failures  can  be  averted  only 
by  artificial  watering.  In  the  past  ten 
years  nearly  16,000,000  people  have  been 
added  to  our  population.  The  public 
lands  suitable  for  cultivation  in  their 
natural  state  have  been  taken  up,  and 
the  farms  for  the  future  millions  must  be 
wrested  from  the  desert  by  irrigation  or 
from  the  swamps  by  drainage.  About 
13,000,000  acres  of  desert  land  have  been 
reclaimed.  The  water  which  is  applied 
to  this  area  each  crop-growing  season 
woud.  cover  the  whole  of  New  England 
to  a  depth  of  15  inches.   The  handling  of 
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this  enormous  volume,  its  distribution 
over  widely  scattered  areas,  and  the  prep- 
aration of  the  surface  of  fields  so  that 
water  nfay  be  spread  evenly  over  them, 
call  for  an  amount  of  experience  and  skill 
not  equaled  in  any  other  branch  of  agri- 
culture. Western  farmers  deserve  great 
credit  for  the  lands  they  have  reclaimed, 
but  their  task  is  not  completed.  So  great 
is  the  waste  of  water  at  present  that  50 
to  100  per  cent  more  land  might  be  re- 
claimed if  the  waste  waters  were  saved 
and  utilized.  It  is,  however,  doubtful  if 
the  farmers  will  accomplish  this  reform 
by  their  unaided  efforts.  They  have  gone 
about  as  far  as  they  can  without  the  as- 
sistance and  supervision  of  the  trained 
specialist.  All  over  the  irrigated  West, 
from  every  district  and  from  nearly  every 
farm,  and  also  from  the  drouth-stricken 
States  of  the  East  and  Middle  East,  comes 
the  call  for  help;  "How  shall  I  line  my 
ditch  to  prevent  loss  from  seepage?  How 
much  water  is  needed  for  this  and  that 
crop?  When  should  it  be  applied?  How 
shall  I  prepare  my  fields  so  that  the  ditch 
water  will  moisten  the  soil  uniformly? 
What  is  the  most  suitable  device  for 
measuring  water?"  In  other  instances, 
men  want  information  on  the  construction 
of  reservoirs  and  tanks,  the  installation 
of  pumps,  the  erection  of  windmills,  and 
the  drainage  of  seei)ed  lands.  These  calls 
foi'  help  come  with  every  mail  to  both 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  sta- 
tions. Our  branch  is  doing  what  it  can 
in  this  direction,  but  the  appropriation 
is  much  too  small  to  cover  even  a  small 
part  of  the  entire  field.  As  for  the  agri- 
cultural colleges  and  experiment  stations, 
only  a  few  of  our  far  western  institutions 
maintain  strong  departments  in  irriga- 
tion. The  large  majority  is  engaged  in 
other  lines  of  investigations. 

I  offer  in  conclusion  the  following  brief 
summary : 

1.  The  great  middle  class  of  this  Na- 
tion— those  who  toil  in  the  fields  and 
shops — intended  to  provide  a  practical  and 
scientific  education  suited  to  the  needs  of 
their  sons  and  daughters  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  land-grant  colleges. 

2.  At  present  over  54  per  cent  of  the 
collegiate  students  in  these  colleges  are 
being  trained  for  the  engineering  profes- 
sion. 

3.  The  kind  of  training  which  these 
engineering  students  obtain  tends  to  draw 
them  away  from  the  farm  and  shop  to 
the  city  where  they  become  the  able  lieu- 
tenants of  corporations  and  municipali- 
ties. 

4.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more, 
the  land-grant  colleges  have  been  catering 
to  the  demand  for  engineers  on  the  part 
of  corporations  and  municipalities,  and 
have  expended  little  effort  or  money  in 
training  specialists  for  the  engineering 
woik  of  agricultural  communities. 

5.  Unless  the  curricula  of  the  engineer- 
ing course  of  these  institutions  are  modi- 
fied there  is  certain  to  be  overcrowding 
in  the  older  branches  of  the  engineering 
profession. 

6.  Meanwhile,  i)rogress  in  agriciiltuie 
and  the  improvement  of  rural  districts 
are  being  inmieasurably  retarded  through 
the  lack  of  comi)etent  agricultural  engi- 
neers. 


Artesian  water  has  been  found  at  a 
depth  of  60  feet  in  Edgar  canyon,  Beau 
mont.  Riverside  county. 


PROFESSIONAL 
DIRECTORY 


ivandlrrl^atlon  Engineers,  Agriculturail  Engineers, 
Attorneys  of  Patent  Law. 


YOUR  ENGINEER 
PROTECTS  YOU 


He     EMBODIES     In  .SPECIFICATIONS 
what  you  IVEED,  CHOOSES  the  best  that 
iH  OFFERED,  and  SEES  that  you  GET  IT, 
Write  for  Circular. 


KERNS  =  SESSIONS 

ENGINEERS 
POSTAL  TELEGRAPH  BLDG., 
SAH  FRAKCISCJ,  CAL. 


SOIL  LABORATOIir 


Soil  and  Agricultural  Investigations, 

Surveys,  Irrigation, 
Analyses,  Keelaniation,  Sanitation. 

CURTIS  &  TOMPKINS 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 

CHEMISTS 

108  FRONT  STREET,  SAN  FRAN'^ISCO 

Mr.  Land  Buyer: 

If  biiyiii^j;  nK'ri<*(iH iiriil  IiiikIn  to  iin4%  yoii 
are  takiiiu  vroal  <*Iijiii<h's  hu.viiiK  "itiioiit 
rliciiiiral  aiialyMiN. 

It'  biiyiny  to  sell,  an  expcrlVs  rciMn-f  will 
liclp  yi»ii  t<>  sell  ill  lialt'  the  time  at  a 
liii;;her  prioe;  Niiiee  il'  not  foiiiiil  kooiI.  lie 
>vill  be  able  to  af1\  ise  a  iik'JIIIn  ^^^  inipiMi^  e- 
nient.  niiil  it'  k<m»iI,  your  laiiil  Im  .soIiI. 


THE 


R.  R.  SNOWDEN 

Chenii.st  and  Soil  Engineer. 
320  Stinison  Building?,  Los  Anj^eles,  Cnl. 

PACIFIC  COAST  LANDS 

Farm  lands  appraised  for  prospective  investors. 

Reports  oil  agricultural  projects,  sol  s,  irriga- 
tion, drainage,  subdivision  of  tracts,  etc. 
Best  references. 
PAUL  GOODLOE,  1049  Phelan  Building, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


C.    A    nnnWFTT     Ir       Spealts  Spanish. 


7S  Gutter  St~  San  Freincisco 


Projects  Handled. 


CIVIL,  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

Specializes  on 
IRRIGATION— DRAINAGE— RECLAMATION 

Neglected  properties  put  on  paying  basis.  Man- 
agement for  absent  owners,  or  put  In  sliape  to 
sell.  Aciiuainted  with  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty values,  soils,  etc.   Surveys  and  subdiviblons. 


THE  PACIFIC  LABORATORIES 

Agricultural  Chemists 
Chemical  Analysis  and  Physical  Examination  of 

Soil,  Food,  Fruit,  Grain,  Oil 

Asphaltnm,  Lime  and  Cement  Tests,  Water,  Etc. 

Surveying 

558  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


SVMMES  &  MEANS 

AORICULTURAL  ENCINEERS 

Agricultural  Investigations,  Soil  Surveys, 
Irrigation,  Drainage,  Alkali  Reclamation. 

MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE  BLDC,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


.1.  C.  PIERSON. 


D.  W.  I>IEKSON. 


ENGINEERING  OFFICES 

I'raollenI  IrrlKntlon,  Iteelunintion,  Drnln- 
n§re,  I'otver  and  Water  Development.  Plana 
made  and  Entlinatea  furnlniied. 

131  &  432  Ochsner  Bldg.     Sacramento.  Cal. 
Phone  Main  3825  R.  P.  O.  Box  77. 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  in  1400  FOURTH  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 
PADPP  make.  Modi  it  A  Townp,  Los.'Vngiles 
r nrL«I\    Blake,  McFall  4  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 
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BRIQQS" 


IMPROVED 


Fruit  Pitting 
Machine 


MODEL  1911 


Saves  Money,  Fruit  and  Worry 

l!y  helping  you  keep  up  with  your  <-rop. 
The  fruit  is  cut  smoothly,  entirely  around, 
and  not  bruised,  and  the  dried  product  sells 
equally  as  well  as  hand  cut.  It  does  the 
work  of  eigliteen  or  twenty  hand  cutters, 
doing  good  work. 

2  tons  per  hour  free  stone  peaches. 

1  ton  per  hour  apricots  and  plums. 

It  is  no  experiment  and  is  guaranteed. 
Hend  for  circular. 

THE  BR1GQS=KNIQHT  MFG.  CO. 

336  E.  Second  St. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 


Self  -  Regulating 


STRENGTH 

DURABILITY 

ECONOMY 

Mail  orders  a  specialty. 

Catalog  with  Factory  Prices  free. 


CALIFORNIA  ANCHOR  FENCE  CO. 

822  East  Main  St.. 
STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA 


MACABEE  COPHER  TRAP 


Small,  simple,  sure.  At  all  dealers.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  handle  same,  send  20  cents  In 
stamps  and  mention  your  dealer's  name  and 
get  sample  by  mail,  postage  paid,  at  special 
rates.   Manufactured  by 

Z.  A.  MACABEE,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 


Squirrel    A  Poison 

The  Kind  That  Kills 

Trade-mark  Registered. 
Guaranteed    to    kill   Squirrels,  (3oph- 
cis,  Rats,  and  field  rodents.     I'ut  up  in 
liciuld   form,  and  only  mods  the  addi- 
tion of  barley  to  make  a  fresh,  effective 
pol.'5on.     Put  up  in  the  following  sizes: 
<l-ox.  bottle,  $1.00;  niuken  2  Knin.  polnon 
H-nr..  bottle,  f^l.'jrt}  ninken  .t  kiiIm.  polMon 
i::-o/..  bottle,  $2.00;  ninkea  .*>  Kula.  iioImou 
If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  it,  send 
direct   to  HIJDEI.SON  *   I.ITTI.E,  1000 
Fifth  St.,  Modeato,  Cal. 
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Frmt  Notes. 

Eighty  per  cent  of  the  apple  acreage  of 
the  Gold  Ridge  district,  near  Sebastopol, 
has  been  signed  by  the  Sebastopol  Apple 
Growers'  Union.  The  union  will  operate 
three  warehouses  and  packing  establish 
ments. 

A  Concord  Almond  Fruit  Growers'  As- 
sociation has  been  formed,  and  has  affili- 
ated with  the  California  Almond  Growers' 
Elxchange.  Offers  of  15  cents  are  said 
by  almond  growers  to  be  made  for  the 
best  nuts. 

The  Leggett  orange  tree  at  Bidwell  Bar, 
Butte  county,  is  to  be  deeded  to  the  super- 
visors of  the  county  and  preserved  by 
them.  The  tree  was  panted  in  1856,  and 
was  the  first  orange  tree  planted  north  of 
the  Tehachapi,  and  is  very  large  and  well 
preserved. 

A  'white  fly"  which  recently  damaged 
a  vineyard  near  Fresno  has  been  found  to 
be  Fuller's  rose  bettle. 

Several  ranchers  of  Dry  Creek,  Stanis- 
laus county,  set  out  trial  orchards  with 
tl^e  intention  of  growing  fruit  on  a  large 
scale  later  on.  Several  good-sized  plant- 
ings of  almonds  have  been  made. 

Changes  in  standardization  have  been 
made  by  the  Placer  county  fruit  growerp' 
association.  Cherries  are  to  be  packed 
in  cartons  5  by  6,  and  the  boxes  will  be 
marked  with  the  count.  In  peaches,  108 
packs  will  be  eliminated,  and  peach  boxes 
are  to  be  marked  '"84  to  96"  and  "72  to 
84"  instead  of  "84"  and  "96". 

Thinning  peaches  has  begun  near  Yuba, 
and  while  the  fruit  is  ot  as  plentiful  as 
usual,  there  is  still  enough  to  require 
the  removal  of  some. 

Seventy  acres  in  lemons  are  to  be  plant- 
ed by  H.  W.  George  near  Imperial  this 
fall. 

A  new  pumping  plant  has  been  put  in 
by  the  Driscoll  brothers  on  their  straw- 
berry ranch  near  Niles.  Shipments  are 
being  made  now,  and  will  continue  if  the 
weather  is  good,  until  October. 

The  French-American  company  has  an- 
nounced that  it  will  operate  a  winery  at 
Ukiah  if  sufficient  grapes  can  be  secured. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  Strathmore 
(Tulare  county)  Citrus  Association,  it 
was  arranged  to  make  two  pools  of  the 
1911  crop. 

R.  W.  Shoemaker,  of  Strathmore,  re- 
ports the  sale  of  his  crop  of  pomegranates 
for  $100  per  acre  on  two-year  old  trees. 

A  good  orange  crop  for  next  season  is 
expected  at  the  Palermo  groves,  Butte 
county.  Buds  were  killed  by  frosts,  but 
other  buds  have  come  out  in  sufficient 
number  to  assure  a  good  crop. 

A  quarter  section  of  land  15  miles  east 
of  Fresno  is  being  planted  to  oranges, 
being  one  of  the  largest  plantings  in  the 
raisin  district. 


General  Agriculture. 

The  E.  Clemens  Horst  company  is  pre- 
paring hop-picking  machines  for  this  sum- 
mer's work  and  will  have  most  of  their 
hops  picked  in  this  way. 

The  first  shipment  of  string  beans  made 
this  year  from  Yolo  county  was  made  by 
the  Winters  Orchard  Co.  They  netted  the 
grower  15 cents  per  pound. 

Five  bales  of  Egyptian  cotton  grown  by 
the  Government  experiment  station  at 
Bard,  Imperial  county,  have  been  sold  to 
the  Clark  Thread  Co.  for  28  cents  per 
pound. 

More  than  1300  bales  of  the  1911  crop 
of  hops  have  been  sold  in  Sonoma  county 
for  20  cents.  It  is  said  that  21  cents  is 
now  offered  and  16  or  17  cents  for  the 
next  two  years'  crops. 

About  15,000  crates  of  tomatoes  will  be 
shipped  from  Brawley  and  vicinity  within 
the  next  few  weeks. 


Green  corn  was  shipped  to  Los  Angeles 
from  the  Imperial  valley  a  week  earlier 
this  year  than  last,  and  brought  $1  per 
dozen  ears. 

H.  L.  Sauers,  of  Coachella  valley,  has 
begun  shipping  a  good  crop  of  eggplant, 
he  being  the  only  rancher  who  has  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  all  of  his  plants  in 
good  condition  during  the  winter. 

The  grain  crop  of  Imperial  is  being  har- 
vested. It  is  plentiful  and  in  good  con- 
dition. 

A  specimen  of  alfalfa  six  fet  tall  and 
of  five  weeks'  growth  is  being  exhibited 
at  Marysville. 

Farmers  of  Greeley,  Colorado,  are  test- 
ing a  new  vegetable,  the  "Dasheen,"  which 
looks  like  a  shriveled  potato  and  when 
boiled  is  said  to  have  a  chestnut  fiavor. 

The  wheat  and  barley  crops  in  the  San 
.Joaquin  valley  are  now  looking  quite  good, 
although  not  as  large  as  usual.  On  ac- 
count of  cool  weather,  threshing  will  be- 
gin late.  In  many  places  the  heads  will 
be  well  filled,  although  the  straw  is  ex- 
tremely short.  In  the  Sacramento  valley 
the  grain  crop  is  also  better  than  at  first 
expected,  although  the  amount  available 
will  be  limited  on  account  of  the  late 
rains  preventing  planting.  A  correspond- 
ent in  San  .loaquin  county  informs  us 
that  the  acreage  ot  barley  in  the  county 
is  about  80  per  cent  of  last  year,  and  that 
the  yield  will  be  considerably  better  per 
acre  if  the  weather  continues  moderate. 
There  is  only  about  70  per  cent  of  the 
acreage  in  wheat,  and  the  crop  will  be 
poorer  than  in  1910.    Hay  is  poor. 

Hay  in  Sonoma  county  is  now  being 
cut,  but  the  crop  is  light. 

An  influx  of  cutworms  in  the  alfalfa 
fields  of  San  Bernardino  county  is  worry- 
ing ranchers.  The  wet  season  is  thought 
to  be  responsible. 


Miscellaneous. 

The  first  sale  of  land  to  a  Hindu  in 
California  was  recently  made  near  Yuba 
City.  The  Hindu  intends  to  raise  vege- 
tables and  small  fruits  on  the  five  acres 
bought. 

A  good  flow  of  artesian  water  has  been 
found  at  the  State  Hospital  near  Ukiah. 

The  Tulare  Grange  has  requested  the 
Board  of  Education  of  Tulare  City  to  in- 
troduce a  course  in  domestic  science  in 
the  schools. 

The  California  Orange  Growing  and  Dis- 
tributing Co.,  recently  organized,  has  pur- 
chased the  Allen  ranch  at  Mentone 
Heights,  near  Redlands. 

D.  T.  Curtis  has  sold  1820  acres  of  land 
in  the  Sad  Creek  Gap  north  of  Orosi, 
in  Tulare  county,  to  southern  Californian 
capitalists. 

A  melon  day  is  to  be  celebrated  at 
Brawley  early  in  July. 

A  proposition  to  sell  the  settling  basin 
near  Marysville  to  the  original  owner 
Is  being  opposed,  and  agitation  is  started 
to  have  the  basin  for  an  irrigation  res- 
ervoir, or  to  sell  it  at  auction. 

The  Coachella  valley  committee  on  the 
organization  of  an  irrigation  district  has 
recommended  the  use  of  Alamo  river 
water. 

Residents  of  San  Rafael  are  preparing 
to  wage  war  against  the  mosquitoes  that 
breed  in  the  salt  marshes  and  vicinity 
near  their  city. 

H.  H.  Howard  of  Oakland  is  organizing 
a  company  to  erect  a  ramie  factory  in 
Sacramento  to  work  up  ramie  according 
to  a  process  which  he  has  discovered  after 
long  investigation.  A  large  amount  of 
ramie  will  have  to  be  planted  if  the  fac- 
tory is  started. 

A  proposition  is  being  considered  in 
Reclamation  District  No.  108.  in  Colusa 
county,  to  rebuild  an  old  levee  constructed 


for  reclamation  purposes  a  number  of 
years  ago,  but  later  neglected.  If  the 
original  proposition  is  carried  through,  it 
will  reclaim  about  20,000  acres. 

H.  D.  Cosby,  of  the  Sacramento  Valley 
Farms  Co.,  has  purchased  the  Hugh  Mc- 
Guire  ranch  of  1270  acres  near  Lomo,  Sut- 
ter county.  The  land  will  be  subdivided 
and  irrigated. 

A  number  of  poultry  fanciers  of  Peta- 
luma  have  organized  the  Petaluma  Poul- 
try Fanciers'  Association.  The  object  of 
the  Association  is  to  raise  thoroughbreu 
fowls  of  various  breeds. 

The  Independent  Drainage  District  was 
formed  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Sutter 
county  supervisors  for  land  south  of  Tu- 
dor. 

A  proposition  is  being  discussed  in  Sut- 
ter county  to  enlarge  Live  Oak  slough 
and  otherwise  provide  drainage  facilities 
for  the  low-lying  land  around  it. 

An  irrigation  district  will  probably  be 
formed  shortly  In  the  Le  Grande  and 
Plainsburg  territory  in  Merced  county, 
and  35,000  acres  are  already  said  to  be 
signed  up  for  it.  Mariposa  creek  is  to 
supply  the  water,  and  a  storage  dam 
built  if  the  proposition  goes  through. 

A  poultry  association  has  been  formed 
in  the  Todd  district  of  Sonoma  county. 

The  W.  K.  Stoddard  ranch  near  Red- 
lands  has  been  sold  to  Louis  H.  Cooper. 
The  ranch  is  planted  to  alfalfa  and  com- 
prises 194  acres  of  land. 

The  Pacific  Basket  and  Barrel  Co.  of 
San  Francisco  has  opened  branch  fac 
tories  at  Lodi  and  Fresno,  and  is  em- 
ploying about  50  hands  in  both  places. 

A  consignment  of  14,000  baby  chicks 
was  made  to  the  southern  part  of  the 
State  last  week  by  the  Bihn  hatchery  of 
Petaluma. 

The  bonds  of  the  Tipton  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict of  Tulare  county  which  were  held 
in  escrow  in  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Visalia,  have  been  paid  off,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  they  will  be  publicly  burned 
as  an  expression  of  joy  over  deliverance 
from  debt  of  the  district.  The  district 
was  not  a  success  financially,  although 
irrigation  can  be  done  by  pumping  there. 

Articles  of  incorporation  for  the  Chico 
Alfalfa  Milling  Co.  were  filed  in  Oroville 
this  week.  The  company  will  be  capital- 
ized at  $25,000. 

Great  danger  from  foul  brood  in  the  api- 
aries of  Fresno  is  reported  by  County 
Bee  Inspector  Job  Chrisman,  and  imme- 
diate requeening  is  recommended  by  that 
official  to  check  the  spread  of  the  dis- 
ease. Chrisman  recently  inspected  2694 
colonies  of  bees  in  the  county,  and  of 
these  found  that  contained  the  dis- 
ease. 


FRUIT  BRINGING  GOOD  PRICES. 


Offers  of  S'.jC.  are  being  made  for  dried 
peaches  in  many  places.  Bids  of  from 
4  to  4%c.  are  made  for  prunes,  but  many 
growers  are  holding  for  5  cents. 

Reports  from  Sutter  county  state  that 
clings  have  sold  for  $30  per  ton,  and  dried 
peaches  from  7  to  9c.  Wine  grapes  are 
said  to  be  bringing  $15  per  ton.  Growers 
of  Thompson's  Seedless  grapes  are  being 
offered  $20  to  $25.  In  Yuba  county  the 
pear  crop  is  light  and  $35  has  been  of- 
fered. 

Several  large  sales  of  1910  raisins  at 
4VL'C.  have  been  made  at  Fresno. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  San  Jose  Grange 
on  May  13.  the  following  prices  were 
quoted:  White  cherries,  8c.  offered;  apri- 
cots. $90  per  ton,  dried;  peaches,  8c.  per 
pound,  dried;  prunes,  i%c.,  refused. 

The  Northwestern  Fruit  Exchange  at 
Portland,  states  that  the  apple  crop  will 
be  large  in  all  the  northwestern  districts 
except  the  Yakima  valley,  where  frosts 
hurt  the  fruit.  Prunes  will  be  only  a 
fair  crop  in  Oregon.  Pears  will  lie  heavy 
in  southern  Oregon. 


Genuine  Florida  SourOrange 
Seed-Bed  Trees 

Extra  fine  one-year  stock — the  best  tc 
be  had.  Be  sure  you  are  getting  the  gen- 
uine article.  If  you  will  send  your  orders 
in  now,  we  are  prepared  to  fill  them,  be 
they  large  or  small ;  but  order  early,  as 
the  supply  is  limited. 

Three  thousand  fine  large  two-year 
Valenclas.   Get  our  prices. 

SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES. 

F.  H.  UlSBKOW,  Proprietor, 

R.  D.  1.  P«a»dena.  Cal. 

Phones :  Main  9t9— Home  2520 


EUCALYPTUS 
SEEDS 

In  large  or  small  quantities,  33  species  to 
select  from.  Write  tor  free  pamphlet. 
"Eucalyptus  Culture."  It  tells  you  how 
to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the  plants  and 
plant  out  in  the  field.  Also  describes  all 
the  leadinK  kinds,  gives  their  uses,  etc. 

Trial  packets  15c  each,  4  for  50c.  Write 
for  prices  in  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

345  S.  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


TKe  only  book  ever  written  devotcci  exclusively 
to  the  walnut.  Gives  instructions  for  planting 
and  propagating  compiled  from  results  of  twenty 
years  experience  in  walnut  srowing.  The  graft- 
ing  process  as  depicted  with  photographs  is 
applicable  to  all  trees.  Prepaid,  $1 .00. 

JOS.  M.  ANDERSON.  416  J  Street 
Sacramento,  California 


HEMINGWAY'S  LEAD  ARSENATE 

THE  PERFECT  PRODUCT 

Combines  the  highest  standard  of 
manufacture  with  chemical  and  physi- 
cal qualities  giving  sticking  power, 
miscibllity  and  extremely  fine  division. 
It  meets  the  most  exacting  requirements 
of  the  modern  sclentiflc  orchardist. 

HEMINGWAY'S    LEAD  ARSENATE 
fully   complies   with   the    new  federal 
law.     15%    Arsenic    Acid  guaranteed. 
Send  for  booklet  and  prices. 

Fall  atocka  carried  by 
C.  HENRY  SMITH,  Coast  Aseat, 
24  Callforala  St.,  Saa  Fraaclaea.  Cal. 
HEMINGWAY'S  LONDON  PURPLE  CO., 
LTD.,  M-M  Water  St.,  Men  Yark. 


RHUBARB  FOR  PROFIT  I 

A  FREE  BOOKLET  ON 

Rhubarb  Culture  I 

$1001  profit  per  a<  re;  plant  now. 
Kerry  planlsof  all  sorts.  Cut  this 
adv.  out  and  mail  today. 

J  B.WAGNER,      Pasadena,  ral. 

The  Rhubarb  and  Berry  Specialist 
P 


FEIJOA  SELLOWIANA 

The  wonderful  new  flowerine  and  fruiting  plant 
26  cents  to  |2. 

AVOCADO  OR  ALUGATOR  PEAR 

bO  cents  and  SI 
and  many  rare  planta. 

COOLIDGE'S  RARE  PLANT  NIIISERY 

PASADENA..  CAL.. 

SULPHUR 

i\'o»  In  I  Ik*  time  t4»  Rct  Nulphur  for  >'4iur 
I'lnt-N.  Wrilo  UN  fur  <|U(>f ntloDM  nt  once. 
We  oiin  Niipiily  your  niM-'«lN  in  any  quantity. 

THl  Mill SIOKD  CO., 
HanHfonl  lUdi::.,  '2itS  Market  St., 
San  FrnnelMco,  Cal, 


BERRY  PLANTS 

LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 

PASADENA.  CAU  F.  D. 
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THE  PEAR  SLUG  AND  ITS 
CONTROL. 


By  Dudley  Moulton, 
Deputy  State  Commissioner  of  Horti- 
culture. 

The  Pear  Slug,  Eriocampuides  limacina. 
which  is  also  known  as  the  cherry  slug 
because  it  injures  cherry  trees  equally  as 
much  as  it  does  pear  trees,  has  again 
appeared  in  many  of  the  fruit  sections  of 
California,  and  it  is  now  time  to  adopt 
methods  of  control  to  check  this  pest. 

The  adult  injects  of  the  species  are 
four-winged,  glossy-black,  bee-like  flies, 
about  one-fifth  of  an  inch  long,  and  are 
called  "saw-flies"  because  each  female  is 
equipped  with  a  curved,  saw-shaped  ovi- 
positor. These  adults  come  out  from 
their  winter  cells  in  the  ground  during 
April  and  May.  and  can  then  be  seen 
flying  around  and  placing  their  eggs  in 
the  leaves  of  pear  and  cherry  trees.  When 
oviijositing,  a  female  alights  on  the  un- 
der side  of  a  leaf;  she  cuts  an  incision 
through  the  lower  epidermal  layer  and 
opens  a  small  cavity  within  the  inner  tis- 
sue, and  then  places  an  egg  inside.  The 
newly  hatched  larva  comes  out  through 
the  upper  layer  and  feeds  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  leaf.  The  most  character- 
istic features  of  the  larva  are  its  resem- 
blance to  a  tadpole  because  of  the  en- 
larged anterior  end  and  its  dirty-green, 
slimy  covering  which,  likens  it  to  a  slug. 
These  larvae  or  slugs  eat  away  large  ir- 
regular patches  of  the  upper  leaf-surface 
and  there  remains  only  a  net-work  of 
veins,  or  a  skeleton  of  a  leaf,  held  to- 
gether by  the  uninjured  lower  epidermis. 
The  larvae  shed  their  slimy  skins  four 
times  during  the  progress  of  their  growth 
and  finally,  after  the  fifth  molt,  they  ap- 
pear as  clean,  dry,  orange-yellow  worms. 
These  mature  larvae  crawl  down  or  drop 
from  the  trees,  and  after  entering  the 
ground  to  a  depth  of  three  oi'  four  inches, 
each  forms  a  little  earthen  cell  and  with- 
in this  undergoes  the  pupal  transforma- 
tions and  eventually  comes  out  as  the 
adult  fly. 

There  are  usually  two  broods  of  the  in- 
sect in  California.  The  slug-like  larvae 
of  the  first  brood  appear  in  May  and  .June 
and  are  not  usually  serious.  The  larvae 
of  the  second  brood  appear  during  July 
and  August,  and  are  often  very  harmful 
and  may  completely  defoliate  the  trees. 
The  pear  slug  is  known  to  feed  also  on 
l)lum  and  even  oak  trees,  but  they  confine 
themselves  i)rincii)ally  to  the  pear  and 
cherry. 

Only  two  methods  of  treatment  are  con- 
sidered here,  because  the  insect  is  so  easy 
to  control.  An  old  and  often  recommend- 
ed remedy  is  to  throw  ashes  or  road  or 
lime  dust  into  the  trees,  purposing  by 
this  to  take  advantage  of  the  slimy  coat- 
ing which  covers  the  insects,  on  which 
particles  of  dust  would  stick.  Experience 
has  shown,  however,  that  the  larvae  may 
merely  shed  the  dust-covered  skins  and 
will  continue  living  vmdisturbed  unless 
they  happen  to  be  knocked  off  the  trees. 
The  treatment  is  therefore  not  always 
successful. 

The  most  effective  way  to  destroy  the 
pest  is  to  spray  the  trees  with  an  arsenical 
poison.  The  larvae  feed  on  the  upper 
surfaces  of  the  leaves,  they  take  the  par- 
ticles of  food  directly  into  their  stomachs, 
and  they  are  very  susceptible  to  poison- 
ing. A  mixture  of  two  pounds  of  arsenate 
of  lead  to  fifty  gallons  of  water  has  been 
generally  recommended.  The  spray  should 
be  applied  when  the  slugs  first  appear 
and  while  they  are  small,  and  the  grower 
should  not  wait  until  after  the  damage 
has  been  accomplished.  One  good  appli- 
cation of  the  spray  should  be  sufficient 
for  the  season,  inasmuch  as  the  poison 
will  remain  on  the  foliage  for  several 
weeks. 


9^ 


SAVE  YOUR  TIME  water  and  grading 

BV    IRRIGA^XING   WITH  AMERICAN 

SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 


The  PIPE  RECOMMENDED  BY  ALL,  USERS.  It  is  the  ONLY  SCIENTIFICALLY  CONSTRUCTED  SURFACE  IRRI- 
GATION PIPE  on  the  market.  THERE'S  NO  ROUND  SEAMS  TO  LEAK,  retard  the  flow  of  water  or  weaken  the  pipe. 
Tliis  pipe  is  easily  handled  and  cheaper  than  flumes.  It  will  last  a  lifetime.  For  Irrigating  alfalfa  it  is  the  only 
pipe  to  use.  We  make  RIVETED  PIPE  AND  TANKS.  Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  also  SPECIAL  IRRIGATION 
FOLDER  which  may  mean  much  to  you. 

American  Steel  F*Ipe  &  Xank  Co.,  General  Oflices  342-43  Paciiic  Electric  BIdg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


PIGS 

CAN  BE  RAISED  CHEAPER  ON 

OUR  SMALL  FARMS 

In  the  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY 

CALIFORNIA 

than  in  any  other  known  section  of 
the  United  States.  This  fact  is  due 
to  the  large  quantities  of  alfalfa 
that  can  be  grown  here  and  the 
even  temperature,  which  makes  it 
possible  for  pigs  to  forage  in  the 
field  every  month  in  the  year. 

Packing  houses  in  Sacramento  and 
San  Francisco  will  contract  for 
all  the  hogs  you  can  raise — 
the    market    is  always 
.    ,        .      .  \  short  on  hogs,  and 

Hog  raising  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  industries  m  the  good  prices  prevail 

Sacramento  Valley,  owing  to  the  long  growing  season,  the  mild 
winters  and  the  bountiful  yield  of  alfalfa  and  grain. 

A  good  stand  of  alfalfa,  a  year  old,  will  support  from  12  to  L'5  hogs  on 
an  acre  throughout  the  year.    i\ooA  sows  will  average  5  to  6  pigs  each  litter  and 
will  bear  twice  a  year.    In  frona  10  to  12  month.s'  time,  a  hog  raised  on  alfalfa  alone 
should  weigh  from  200  to  250  pounds.    Hogs  meet  with  a  ready  sale  at  from  5  to  H 
cents  a  pound.    A  little  figuring  will  show  you  the  possibilities  of  20  to  40  acres  of 
alfalfa  one  year  old  stocked  with  hogs.    Stock  can  be  raised  from  birth  to  maturity  "without  a 
shiver." 

You  can  purchase  one  of  these  small  farms  on  very  liberal  terms — 


THAT'S 
ALL 


$15  DOW\ 

By  making  thi.s  small  cash  payment  any  man 
who  is  willing  to  work  will  win;  every  month  in 
the  year  he  can  produce  from  this  fertile  soil  some 
article  of  food  that  can  be  converted  into  immedi- 
ate cash. 

The  market  is  waiting  for  your  products— no 


$11  A  YEAR 


THAT'S 
EASY 


matter  what  it  may  be  your  success  depends  ujjon 
your  own  efforts,  with  no  limit  to  your  jiossibilities. 

There  is  a  charm  to  the  life  of  a  Sacramento  Val- 
ley farmer;  work  is  a  i)leasure  out  in  the  oi)en  air. 
He  is  king  of  his  own  little  kingdom.  In  acres  he 
knows  that 


Twenty's  Plenty  —  Forty's  a  Fortune" 

The  Sacramento  Valley  Irrigation  Company  will  sell  you  from  2()  to  80  acres  of  their  great 
project  on  very  easy  terms.  $15  an  acre  as  a  first  i)ayment  and  the  balance  spread  over  ten  years  $125 
an  acre  in  all.  Ten  years  to  make  good.  Could  you  ask  for  a  better  opjjorf  unity  to  meet  success  face 
to  face?    Write  today' for  full  information. 

H.  L.  HOLLISTER  &  CO. 


137  SO.  LA  SALLE  STREET 
CHICAGO.  ILL. 


WILLOWS,  CAL. 

412  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
1027  9th  STREET.  SACRAMENTO 


34!;  FOURTH  AVE. 
PITTSBURG.  PA. 


HIGH  GRADE  CITRUS  TREES 

20  years  experience  enaVjles  us  to  furnish  the  best  absolutely. 
Write,  phone  or  call  for  information.    We  are  here  for  business. 

POLLARD  BROS. 

CORNER  MISSION  STREET  AND  LOS  ROBLES  AVE.,  SOUTH  PASADENA.  CAL. 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND  SQUIRRELS.  GOPHERS,  also 
BORERS.  ROOT  APHIS,  etc  on  Fruit  Trees. 

Carbon  Bisulphide 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 

WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  A  STAUFFER 
OFFICE    *M  Calllaimla  St,  Smm  FrudM*. 
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A  Visit  to  the  Glide  Ranch. 


Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  Mr.  DUDLEY  J.  WHITNEY. 


Thousands  of  acres  of  land  by  the  Sac- 
ramento river,  many  thousands  more  on 
the  mountains  and  foothills  of  the  Coast 
range  to  the  west,  a  home  place  of  over 
650  acres  for  the  nucleus  of  the  herd  on 
the  banks  of  Putah  creek,  midway  between 
the  two,  and  a  climate  in  which  cattle  live 
out  of  doors  at  all  seasons  of  the  year 
and  reach  a  high  stage  of  perfection, 
without  other  food  than  that  which  they 
obtain  by  grazing — this  describes  the  con- 
ditions in  California  under  which  are  pro- 
duced some  of  the  finest  beef  cattle  that 
can  be  found  in  any  climate  or  in  any 
land.  These  are  the  conditions  under 
which  the  Glide  stock  ranch  in  Yolo  and 
Solano  counties  is  conducted.  The  same 
praise  could  also  be  given  to  some  other 
ranches  of  the  vicinity. 

The  Glide  herd  of  Short  horn  cattle  was 
established  more  than  forty  years  ago  by 
the  late  J.  H.  Glide,  of  Sacramento,  and 
is  now  managed  by  his  son,  Thornton  S. 
Glide,  on  the  property  grazed  upon  by 
the  first  animals  imported. 

Early  stock  ranching  in  the  valley, 
when  wheat  and  cattle  were  the  only 
products  of  the  land,  and  each  rancher 
ruled  over  many  square  miles  of  broad 


By  this  life,  which  could  be  lived  in 
few  other  parts  of  the  world,  thorough- 
bred cattle  for  breeding  purposes  can  have 
rich  food  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  while 
roughing  it  for  themselves,  and  be  at 
home  on  an  ordinary  range,  while  a  barn- 
fed  animal  would  be  out  of  place  and  un- 
able to  find  sufficient  food  to  keep  in 
good  condition. 

The  home  ranch  of  more  than  a  section 
of  land,  located  on  Putah  creek,  near 
Davis,  is  irrigated  and  set  out  to  alfalfa 
and  other  crops  needed  for  the  production 
of  beef  cattle.  It  is  used  to  support  the 
show  animals  and  those  that  are  used  to 
breed  up  the  average  of  the  remainder  of 
the  herd,  and  for  such  cows  as  come  off 
the  range  for  a  time  during  the  breeding 
season  to  be  bred  to  bulls  of  too  high 
quality  to  risk  on  the  range. 

What  has  resulted  from  this  combina- 
tion of  open  air  life  in  the  Sacramento  val- 
ley climate,  good  care,  food  and  breeding 
can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  Sac 
ramento  Development  Company  last  year 
requested  the  privilege  of  sending  King 
Lancaster,  one  of  the  finest  registered  ani 
mals  in  the  herd,  to  the  International  I.,ive 
Stock  Show  in  Chicago  with  the  expecta 


Some  Fine  Young  Short-Horns  on  the  Glide  Ranch. 


acres,  was  often  done  on  as  large  a  scale 
as  this,  but  the  cattle  usually  were  given 
no  special  care  in  breeding.  They  en- 
joyed thick  nourishing  grass  while  the 
winter  and  spring  rains  moistened  the 
ground,  and  lived  on  the  dry  grass  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year.  Even  with 
this  lack  of  care,  owing  to  the  mild  cli- 
mate and  the  nature  of  the  feed,,  the  cat- 
tle reached  a  high  state  of  perfection. 

Since  breeding  in  the  valley  has  been 
undertaken  on  various  stock  farms,  and 
good  care  given  to  see  that  the  food  ob- 
tained naturally  was  of  high  quality  and 
plentiful,  the  combination  of  climate,  food 
and  good  blood  has  developed  animals  that 
will  stand  second  to  none  other  in  the 
world,  while  the  freedom  of  the  out-of- 
door  life  develops  a  vigor  far  surpassing 
that  of  stall-fed  animals. 

On  the  Glide  ranch,  instead  of  living 
on  green  grass  only  in  spring  and  early 
summer  and  having  to  eat  dry  feed  the 
remainder  of  the  time,  grazing  is  provided 
practically  at  all  seasons  by  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  overflow  lands  along  the 
Sacramento  river.  In  the  winter  and 
spring,  when  the  water  stands  over  this, 
the  herd  lives  on  the  foothills,  getting 
the  benefit  of  the  grass  coming  up  from 
the  rains.  As  this  feed  dries,  the  season 
approaches  when  the  water  recedes  from 
the  lowlands  from  the  river,  and  a  splen- 
did growth  of  grass  follows,  upon  which 
the  cattle  are  pastured.  Through  the  sum- 
mer and  fall  this  process  continues,  as 
the  pastured  area  increases  as  the  water 
recedes  or  disappears. 


tion  of  carrying  off  the  highest  honors 
over  all  competitors. 

The  development  of  a  fine  show  animal, 
however,  which  could  receive  the  blue  rib- 
bon in  the  prize  ring,  is  not  the  object 
of  breeding.  This  is  secondary  to  the  en- 
deavor to  develop  good  animals  for  use 
with  ordinary  range  cows;  to  turn  off 
sires  that  can  look  after  themselves  on 
the  range  and  produce  strong,  vigorous 
offspring.  For  this  purpose  the  majority 
of  the  animals,  those  that  are  sold  for 
breeding  beef,  never  see  the  inside  of  a 
barn.  The  range  life  they  live,  while  not 
developing  as  large  or  quite  as  fine-look- 
ing an  animal  as  could  be  obtained  by 
keeping  the  young  animals  where  they 
could  be  given  continual  care,  does  not 
prevent  them  from  producing  practically 
as  fine  offspring  as  would  be  the  case  if 
they  were  barn-fed  to  maturity. 

The  show  cattle  on  the  ranch  are,  of 
necessity,  all  pedigreed,  while  those  on 
the  range,  through  their  greater  numbers 
and  the  unrestrained  freedom  they  enjoy, 
cannot  be,  although  bred  from  the  same 
stock.  In  developing  the  type  of  animal 
desired  the  points  that  are  of  most  value 
in  the  typical  Short-horns  are  always 
sought  for,  emphasis  being  laid  upon 
early  maturity. 

Many  years  ago,  and  on  too  large  a 
number  of  ranges  now,  steers  were  or- 
dinarily marketed  at  not  less  than  four 
years  of  age,  while  with  well-bred  Short- 
horns this  age  is  reduced  to  two  years. 
This  enables  the  rancher  to  produce  two 
animals   in   four  years   with   grass  on 


Kop  Sale : 
lOO  Shopt-Horn  Bulls 

400  Blacuo  Roberts  Glide 
French  Merino  and 
100  Pure  Bred  Shrop- 
shire Rams 

In  Single  or  Carload  Lots 
For  further  ))articulars  write  to 

THORNTON  S.  -ClIDE, 

Dav^is,  Cal. 


Shpopshipes  fop  Sale 

Cooper's  3680 

First  at  Royal  Show,  Enssland  ; 

Wardworth's  Honest 

P'irst  at  International  .Show, 
Chicago, 

HEAD  THE  FLOCK 

Pure  Bred  and  Grade  Rams  for  Sale 

For  prices  write 

BIISHOF"  BROS., 

San  Ramon,  Cal. 

Cows  Give  262  lbs.  More  Milk  Daily 

After  substituting  a  part  of  their  regular  fueil  with  Protcina.  says 
a  leadinar  dairjinan.    ^  Unequalled  for  Cows, 
Calves  and  Poultry,  and  fed  at  a 
comparative  low  cost. 


46%PR0TEIN-I0%FAT 


Proteina  is  concentrated  from  the  Soy 
Bean  and  contains  33'}  more  Protein. 
The  U.  S.  Agricultural  Dept.  says:  "A  bushel  of  Soy  beans  is  at 
least  twice  as  valuable  for  feed  as  a  bushel  of  com."  POULTRY 
MEN  FIND  Proteina  better  than  Beef  Scraps  for  laying 
IHKSS.    Write  for  sisrned  letters  from  Poultrymen  and  Dairymen. 


50LD  BY  DEALERS  o"  PACIFIC  OIL  MILL5,5EATTL 


OIL  MEAL 

MANUWCTVJREO  BY 

PACIflC  OIL  MILLS 
SEATTLE 


15  Imported,  Thoroughbred  Short-Horn 


45  Imported,  Shropshire  Yearling 


All  Registered  All  Registered 

Few  Choice  Young  Poland-China 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES 


ROSELAWN  STOCK  FARM,  T.  B.  Gibson,  Owner 

WOODLAND,  VOLO  COUNTY,  CAL 


W.  A.  FORBES,  Manager 

DIEPENBROCK 
RANCH 

LIVE  STOCK  IMPORTERS 

RIVERSIDE  ROAD,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 

Phone :  Suburban  72x3 

100  grade  Holstein  liuifers  and  regi.sterej  yearling  Holstein  bulls,  all  tubercu- 
lin tested,  are  now  en  route  from  Wisconsin.  All  will  be  for  sale  on  arrival.  We 
will  buy  anything  for  you  and  include  it  in  future  shipments.  Select  and  buy 
your  desired  blood  lines  by  correspondence.  We  will  pass  e.\pert  opinion  on  It, 
whether  bull,  cow,  boar,  or  sow,  and  ship  It  for  you  if  acceptable  in  all  points 
If  not  up  to  standard,  we  will  not  include  it,  and  you  will  not  be  disappointed. 


P.  O.  Box  746 


ASK   VOL'R   OKALEB  FOK 

EL  DORADO  COCOA.IMUX  OIL  CAKE 

FOK 

CHICKENS    AND    MILK  COWS 

Cheapest  Food  in  the  Market  to-day.     If  your  dealer  doean*t  carry  it, 

A  I)  D  R  RSS 

EL   DORADO   OIL  WORKS 

149  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


WESTERN   IVIACHIIMERY  COMPAIMY 

4th  &  BRANNAN  ST..  SAN  F&ANCISCO.  CAL. 

Largest  dealers  In  all  k  inds  of 

SECOND  HAND  STANDARD  PIPE  AND  SCREW  CASING 
We  make  a  specialty  of  IRRIGATING  PLANTS 

Write  for  Information  and  Prices.    Mention  this  paper. 
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Shall  We  Put  a 

SHARPLES 

Tubular  Cream  Separ&tor 
Into  Your  Home 

¥J^^^¥J^WJ^  <^  This  is  your  chance  to 

JP  W\  rfPf  I  learn,  without  cost,  the 
latest  and  best  in  cream 
separators.  The  Tubular  will  be  delivered  at 
your  home,  free,  will  be  set  up,  started,  and  left 
with  you  for  tlinrough,  free  trial. 

You  Pay  No  Treight— 
Pay  Nothing'  in  Advance 
— Take  No  Trouble  or 
Responsibility. 

See  for  yourself  that 
this  grand  machine  is 
later  than  and  entirely 
ifferent  from  all  others. 
See  that  Dairy 
Tubulars  have 
neither  disks 
nor  other  contraptions,  pro- 
duce twice  the  skimming 
force,  skim  faster  and  twice 
as  clean  as  others. 
^Convince  yourself  that  Tubu- 
lars last  a  lifetime  and 
repeatedly  pay  for  them- 
selves by  saving  cream 
and  repairs  all  others  lose. 
Then  ask  yourself  if  you  can 
afford  any  "mail  order"  or 
other  ( so  called )  cheap 
machine,  old  style  in  construction,  that  lasts  one 
year  on  the  average.  Tubulars  are  guaranteed 
forever  by  America's  oldest  and  world's  biggest 
separator  concern.  Other  separators  taken  in  par  t 
_  payment  for 
|-sr--i  «  K  v^'vbI  new  Tubu- 
K  .\b>  »*MJi  lars.  Wrhe 
^mTrf9a  '(^r  catalog 
j^Kl.liK]  No.  131 


THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WI>T  CUKSTKK,  PA. 
C'hlcaeo,  111.,  Kail  FrHiiciM<M»,  <  iil.,  I'orf  land.  Ore* 
Toronto,  Cun.,    Wliinlpee  Can. 


PERCHERONS 


AND 


BELGIANS 


Los  Altos  Stock  Farm,  established 
for  breeding  witli  a  choice  selection  of 
pure-bred,  imported,  registered  stal- 
lions and  mares  with  pedigrees  run- 
ning into  the  best  blood  lines.  All  of 
the  big  draft  type,  first  class  in  every 
way.  Some  of  the  stallions  and  mares 
reach  a  ton  in  weight. 

Now  ready  for  sale,  a  few  selected, 
coming  three-year-old  and  one  coming 
four-year-old  stallions.  AU  registered. 
These  colts  are  fine  in  conformation, 
size,  bone,  and  disposition,  and  give 
great  promise.  They  can  be  seen  at 
the  barn  near  the  station  at  Los  Altos. 

ADDRESS 

LOS  ALTOS  STOCK  FARM 

LOS  ALTOS,  CRL. 

Ranches  at  Los  Altos  and  near 
Mt.  View. 


AMERIGO-ARABIAN  HORSES 

and  best  pedigreed 

HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 

Dr.  J.  W.  HENDERSON 
BELLA  VISTA  STOCK  FARM 

R.  D.  1,  Box  2,  Martinez.  Cal 


BE  READY 

^  EMERGENCIES. 

LINIMENT 

SmiD  Bl  IN  EVERY  HOMl 
ASA  SAFE-GUARD A0AIM5T 
-  SORE  THROAT,  SWELLIN&S. 
^UinT)  SPRAINS.  RHEUMATISM. 
NEURAL6IA,  STIfF JOINTS,  LAMENESS. 
STOMACH  CRAMPS,  DIARRHOEA  .  Etc. 

THE  STOCKMAN "5  STAND  BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


which  he  formerly  could  produce  but 
one.  At  the  same  time  the  risk  of  loss 
is  less  and  the  beef  is  of  better  quality. 

Mr.  Glide  claims  that  the  Short  horn 
is  the  breed  that  makes  good  cows  on  the 
range  in  this  way.  The  Shorthorns  them- 
selves and  the  calves  bred  from  Short- 
horn sires  are  claimed  to  be  stronger, 
earlier  maturing,  better  feeders  and  less 
liable  to  run  out  than  other  breeds. 

As  a  niilk  inoducer,  even  the  beef  tyiJe 
of  Short-horn  is  also  said  by  Mr.  Glide  to 
be  of  high  quality.  Milk  for  domestic 
use,  both  on  range  and  on  the  farm  is 
supplied  from  herd  cows,  which  through 
accident  or  otherwise  do  not  have  to  sup- 
ply their  calves  with  food. 

While  the  young  bulls  that  are  sold  to 
lie  used  on  the  ordinary  beef  herd  are 
put  to  service  on  the  range  earlier,  those 
used  on  the  Glide  range  are  not  used 
ordinarily  until  their  third  year,  when 
they  have  reached  full  maturity,  so  that 
they  then  can  produce  strong  calves.  In- 
breeding is  provided  against  and  regis- 
tered stock  is  often  purchased  to  be 
added  to  the  show  herd,  and  introduced 
into  the  range  through  breeding  to  range 
cows.  This  is  to  keep  the  blood  fresh 
and  vigorous. 

As  a  result  of  using  thoroughbred 
Short-horn  sires  on  the  ordinary  range, 
Mr.  Glide  tells  of  one  man  who  bought  a 
bunch  of  young  bulls  for  use  with  scrub 
cattle.  He  wanted  only  ordinar.v  stock, 
but  being  unable  to  find  them,  paid  the 
extra  price  for  thoroughbreds  much 
against  his  will.  Two  years  later  he 
came  to  buy  some  more  stock,  and  claimed 
that  the  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
the  calves  in  the  very  first  year  had  alone 
returned  the  extra  price  paid  foi-  their 
sires. 

In  the  continual  endeavor  for  herd  im- 
provement on  the  Glide  ranch,  as  on  most 
other  stock  farms  where  breeding  is  made 
a  business,  calves  and  yearlings  are  gone 
over  carefully  to  cull  out  those  that  do 
not  score  up  to  the  point  that  is  desired. 
Those  that  do  not  come  up  to  the  mark 
are  made  into  beef,  as  are  cows  that  have 
outlived  their  usefulness. 

Besides  Short-horns,  two  flocks  of  sheep 
are  kept,  one  Shropshires  as  a  mutton 
animal,  the  other  French  Merinos,  bred 
for  fleece.  The  Merinos  have  been  bred 
from  the  beginning  to  develop  a  better 
mutton  animal  than  the  original  stock, 
as  well  as  to  keep  up  the  quality  of  the 
fleece.  And  it  is  now  claimed  that  the 
present  stock  is  considerably  heavier  than 
at  first  and  is  worth  more  for  mutton 
when  the  usefulness  is  gone  for  wool 
or  breeding. 

Hardiness  is  developed  in  these  as  in 
the  cattle  and  it  is  always  desired  to  send 
out  an  animal  that  can  look  after  its  own 
food  on  the  range.  Extra  feed  is  given 
the  show  sheep  only  when  the  pasture  is 
at  its  worst  or  before  being  sent  out  for 
exhibition  purposes. 

Like  other  Merinos,  quality  and  weight 
of  wool  is  what  is  most  wanted,  and  wool 
is  i)roduced  on  all  parts  of  the  animals 
except  hoof,  horn  and  muzzle.  Recently  a 
sheep  rancher  of  Utah  who  had  purchased 
some  rams  for  his  range  wrote  that  the 
average  clipping  of  wool  from  ewes  got- 
ten from  the  Merinos  was  12  pounds, 
against  7  pounds  from  previous  years. 


CARE  OF  THE  BROOD  SOW. 

To  the  Editor:  Do  not  think  that  any 
thing  will  do  for  the  faithful  old  brood 
sow;  and  above  all,  do  not  think  that 
any  one  thing,  however  good,  will  give  the 
best  results.  Assuming  that  the  sow  is 
in  good  condition  -when  bred,  she  should 
be  fed  a' balanced  ration  for  the  next  114 
days.  This  will  not  require  any  scien- 
tific feeding  formula,  but  only  the  form- 
ula of  good  common  hog  sense.  All  grain 
or  all  grass  will  not  give  the  best  results: 


there  shoud  be  a  mixture  of  both.  This 
winter  and  spring  our  brood  sows  had  the 
run  of  California  wild  clover  and  green 
barley,  and  were  fed  about  three  quarts 
of  ground  barley,  soaked  until  soft  (not 
soured),  at  night,  and  we  never  saw  sows 
do  better  and  bring  more  thrifty  pigs. 

The  sows  must  have  good,  comfortable 
quarters  as  well  as  good  feed.  We  have 
frequently  seen  brood  sows  turned  out 
on  a  poor  range  without  any  shelter  ex- 
cept an  old  straw  stack,  all  wet  and  cold, 
and  then  heard  the  owner  of  the  sows 
complain  about  not  raising  more  than  two 
or  three  pigs  to  the  sow. 

If  you  have  not  the  green  feed  men- 
tioned above,  you  can  substitute  any  of 
the  iTiany  good  grasses  that  abound  during 
the  winter  and  spring  months;  and  dur- 
ing the  dry  months,  if  alfalfa  is  not  avail- 
able, substitute  alfalfa  meal.  We  mix  the 
alfalfa  meal,  wheat  middlings,  and  ground 
barley  in  about  equal  parts,  to  which  we 
add  about  8  per  cent  meat  meal,  and 
make  the  whole  into  a  moderately  thin 
slop,  just  thick  enough  to  pour  well,  and 
add  sufficient  salt  to  give  the  slop  relish. 

A  sow  fed  on  this  mixture  during  the 
dry  season  will  farrow  a  good,  strong  lit- 
ter, as  a  rule. 

After  the  sow  has  farrowed  there  is  a 
critical  period  for  the  following  three  or 
four  days.  Do  not  give  the  sow  anything 
except  some  warm  water  (not  hot),  to 
which  a  little  bran  or  middlings  may  be 
added,  for  the  first  24  or  36  hours.  This 
may  look  like  drastic  measures,  but  the 
little  fellows  had  better  squeal  for  some- 
thing to  eat  the  first  or  second  day  than 
to  be  doubled  up  on  the  fourth  or  fifth 
day  with  a  bad  case  of  scours. 

Peed  light  at  first  and  increase  the  feed 
gradually  and  carefully  until  the  pigs  are 
filled  out  and  plump,  when  the  sow  may 
have  all  she  can  eat.  All  this  will  re- 
quire judgment,  and  what  is  exactly  cor- 
rect in  one  case  may  not  be  just  right 
in  all. 

The  next  trouble  that  may  arise,  if  the 
pigs  get  too  fat  and  do  not  have  plenty 
of  exercise,  is  a  case  of  thumps,  which 
is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  accumu- 
lation of  fat  in  the  region  of  the  heart, 
hence  there  is  no  remedy.  Prevention, 
and  not  treatment,  must  be  relied  upon. 
The  pig  will  struggle  for  breath  until  re 
lieved  by  death  or  it  becoiues  so  reduced 
that  nature  furnishes  the  relief.  Then 
you  have  stunted  pigs  that  will  inevitably 
make  runts.  If  you  steer  clear  of  break- 
ers up  to  this  point,  all  will  be  well  until 
weaning  time. 

Williams,  Cal.  Chas.  Goodm.\n. 


BREEDING  A  YOUNG  MARE. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  beautiful  colt 
22  months  old  that  will  weigh  1200  or 
1300  pounds;  very  compactly  built,  and 
has  extra  health,  life  and  vigor.  I  want 
this  colt  for  a  brood-mare.  Would  you 
advise  breeding  at  two  or  three  years  old? 

Lodi.  Rf.adeb. 

[Authorities  agree  at  placing  the  age 
from  two  to  three  years,  according  to  the 
development  of  the  animal  and  other  cir- 
cumstances. Yours  would  sem  to  be  near 
the  two-year  prescription. — Editor.  | 


REPELLANTS  FOR  HORSE  FLIES 


To  the  Editor:  Could  you  inform  me 
through  your  jiaper  of  any  preparation 
that  will  keep  flies  off  horses  for  any 
length  of  time?  I  have  used  sheep  dip 
and  "cowease",  but,  as  we  all  know,  they 
only  last  an  hour  or  so,  hardly  paying 
for  the  trouble  of  using.  If  anything 
could  be  found  that  would  do  the  work, 
it  surely  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  me 
and  the  rest  of  your  subscribers  as  well. 

San  .foaquin  county.  SuiwcRiiiKK. 

Ill  .-iurely  would  be  a  great  relief  to 
man  and  beast.    If  any  manufacturer  or 


agent  has  such  a  preparation  it  should 
be  advertised.  If  any  reader  has  a  home- 
made stuff,  we  shall  be  glad  to  print  the 
recipe  for  public  benefit. — Editor.] 


HOKSl-S  AND  CATTLE. 


THE  N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  LOCKFORD,  CAL.. 
are  offering  for  sale  pure  bred  Jersey 
MiTvlce  bullH  and  bull  calves.  Among 
these,  Borello's  Golden  Posia,  No.  89243, 

1st  prize  yearling  bull,  1910  Cal.  State 
Fair.  He  is  sired  by  the  choicest  lines 
of  the  great  Island  Bull,  Golden  Lad,  P.S. 
1242  H.  C,  and  from  a  line  of  dams  that 
produced  over  20  lbs.  butter  in  7  days. 
These  young  bulls  are  from  prize  win- 
ners in  the  show  ring  and  big  producers 
at  the  pail.  This  herd  was  1st  prize 
winner  1910  Cal.  State  Fair,  having 
won  4  champion  medals  and  17  ribbons, 
with  18  head  e.xhibited.  It  is  headed  by 
the  imported  bull  King's  Valet,  the  un- 
beaten champion.  Prices  and  particu- 
lars on  application. 


rOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns;  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 

PURE-BRED  SHORT-HORNS,  Poland- 
China  hogs,  and  Shropshire  sheep.  Rose- 
lawn  Stock  Farm,  Woodland,  Cal. 


PAICINES  RANCH  CO.,  Paicines,  San 
Benito  county,  Cal. — Young  Percheron 
stallions  for  sale. 


STEVENSON  &  WAGNER,  Newman  Cal. — 
Holstein-Fresian  bulls,  heifers  for  sale. 


HENRY  WHEATLEY,  Napa,  Cal.— Breeder 
and  importer  of  Shires  and  Percherons. 


KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Poland- 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington. 

THOROUGHBRED  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP, 
both  sexes.  S.  H.  Fountain,  importer 
and  breeder,  Dixon,  Cal. 


SWINE 


FOUR  OAKS  STOCK  CO.,  breeders  of 
Berkshire  and  Hampshire  hogs  and  Im- 
porter Hampshire  Down  sheep.  Wood- 
land, Cal. 

POLAND  CHINA  HOGS;  Barred  Rocks  and 
Black  Minorca  poultry;  young  stock  and 
eggs  for  sale.  M.  Bassett,  Hanford,  Cal. 

THOROUGHBRED  MULEFOOT  AND 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS.  California  Hog  & 
Land  Co.,  Calistoga. 

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 

i.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  also 
Short-horns. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 
Both  sexes.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton,  Cal. 

STUDARUS  &  CUNNINGHAM,  Mills,  Cal. 
Registered  O.  I.  C.  swine. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  Nlles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 

CHAS.  GOODMAN,  breeder  of  High-Class 
Berkshire  Swine.    Williams,  Cal. 

H.  B.  WINTRINGHAM,  Middletown,  Lake 
Co.,  Cal.    Breeder  of  Tamworths. 


Cutter's  Antlirax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  ariven  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  ol 
California  stockmen  because  they  give 
better  reaults  than  otheri  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  oui 
Vew  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUUER  LABORATORY 

p.  0.  Box  257.  BERKELEY.  CAL. 


HARNBS.o 
SADDLEb 
HORSE 
COLLARS 


They  Last  Longer 

The  only  sure  way  to  get  a  HOMB 
Industry  Harness  Is  to  look  for  the  Hercules  stamp. 
Made  by  W.  DATIS      SONS,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Your  Dealer  has  our  Catalogue 

BERKSHIRES 

BonrH,  diiTerrnt  nKea.  Sow*,  both  open 
iind  bred.  Stntc  Fair  Prime  Winner*. 
Over  100  SprlnuT  I'iKa  to  aclect  from. 
Sired  by  InrKe  ilonra  and  ont  of  prollflc 
Sona.     Write  your  nanta. 

A.    B.  HUMPHRB3Y, 
Grnpe  Wild  Farm.  Bl^rhew.  Cal. 

I'"<(r  <tl  U  K  Sale. — Six  registered  Berk- 
sliirt^  .scjw.s  and  otn:  boar,  too  good  for  the 
butcher  ovon  though  the  papers  are  lost. 
Al.so  (heir  Spring  litters  and  15  sows  of 
tlio  I'all  litter.  These  must  move,  as  June 
1st  I  enter  Into  a  milk  contract  instead 
of  .s(>lling  cream.    M.  H.  Diepenbrock,  .Sac- 

niTlllMltO. 

FOR    RENT — 120   acres  A   No.    1  pasture. 
Mrs.  C.  Tuft,  Davis,  Cal. 
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Warrantmtl  to  Give  Satlmfmcdon. 

GombauH's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hocb, 
Strainea  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Kingbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush.  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc..  It  is  iDvaluable. 

Kvery  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  1b 
Warranted  to  (five  eatlBfactton.  Price  $1.60 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggist?,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  with  full  directions  foi 
Its  use.  I3rsend  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co..  Cleveiand.  0 


DAIRY  NOTES. 


Chief  Dairy  Inspector  Dockery  and  Dr. 
.1.  Welch  are  making  a  thorough  inspec 
lion  of  the  dairies  of  Sonoma  county. 

A  large  number  of  fines  are  being  levied 
on  dairymen  in  the  lower  San  .Joaquin, 
who  have  been  found  guilty  of  keeping 
unsanitary  dairies,  through  State  Dairy 
Inspector  .1.  S.  Canham. 

A  new  creamery  six  miles  west  of 
Modesto  is  being  started  by  Eugene  and 
Ed  Shipman.  The  brothers  have  leased 
100  acres  of  land  on  the  place  and  will 
run  a  dairy  in  connection  with  the  cream- 
ery. 

.Joe  Pace,  of  Porterville,  has  started  a 
dairy  on  80  acres  of  the  .Tones  ranch  near 
that  place. 

The  R.  Martinelli  herd  of  dairy  cattle 
of  Sonoma  county  is  to  be  auctioned  at 
Modesto,  Stanislaus  county,  May  23rd. 
There  are  100  head  of  cattle  in  the  herd. 

The  Peterson  Live  Stock  Company  has 
purchased  200  acres  of  land  near  Merid- 
ian, Sutter  county,  and  will  establish  a 
dairy  and  stock  ranch  there. 

George  Hood,  of  Fountain,  Sonoma 
county,  recently  i)urchased  three  pedi- 
greed Spanish  Merino  bucks  from  the 
Middle  West,  paying  nearly  $.'>00  for  the 
trio. 

E.  S.  Haase  has  started  a  new  co-opera- 
tive creamery  at  Harwick.  The  building 
is  made  of  concrete  throughout  and  has 
all  modern  equipment.  The  cream  is  col- 
lected by  a  large  auto  truck. 

J.  B.  Blakely  of  Portland  is  to  start  a 
dairy  and  alfalfa  ranch  on  a  tract  of  land 
recently  purchased  near  Willows. 

A  number  of  arrests  have  recently  been 
made  by  the  board  of  health  of  San  Fran- 
cisco restaurant  keepers  who  were  charged 
with  selling  thin  milk.  Fines  were  im- 
|)Osed  both  for  watering  and  deficiency  of 
butter-fat. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 


Otto  S.  Lewis  of  Santa  Ana  has  pur- 
chased the  Wolfskin  ranch,  nine  miles 
south  of  Tulare,  which  he  will  use  for 
raising  stock.  The  tract  comprises  560 
acres. 

The  stock  on  the  Rideout  dairy  ranch, 
in  Yuba  county,  has  been  increased  by  a 
shipment  of  250  cattle  and  horses  from 
Sacramento. 

'  Leases  to  sheep  and  stockmen  have  just 
been  signed  for  the  land  of  the  Weyer- 
hauser  Timber  Company  in  the  north- 
western counties  of  the  State.  Albert 
Turnquist  has  secured  a  lease  of  GO.OOd 
acres  in  Modoc  county  for  a  term  of  five 
years. 


The  spring  rodeos  have  begun  on  the 
hills  of  lower  Alameda  county.  The  per- 
centage of  calves  is  about  normal,  but  the 
cattle  as  a  rule  will  require  more  fatten- 
ing than  usual  before  marketing. 

Callaghan  &  Morgan  of  Alameda  county 
sold  their  entire  s|)ring  clip  of  wool  to 
T.  W.  Corder  of  Oakland  for  12'._.  cents  a 
pound.  The  wool  this  spring  with  most 
of  the  flocks  is  in  very  good  condition 
and  ([uite  free  from  fo,\tail. 

The  clip  at  the  Shippee  ranch,  Butte 
count,\ .  amounted  to  2f)  large  sacks.  It  Is 
being  shipped  to  Stockton  mills. 

The  Crawford  &  Davis  Live  Stock 
Ranch  Company  held  an  auction  sale  on 
ihe  morning  of  May  IH  in  El  Centro,  at 
which  lime  both  horses,  mules  and  dairy 
stock  were  disposed  of. 

The  abandoned  mining  camp  of  Old 
Tecopa,  near  the  San  Bernardlno-Inyo 
•ounty  line,  has  been  turned  into  an  Ari- 
zona goat  farm,  Angora  bucks  and  Me.xi- 
r'an  does  being  used  as  a  foundation  for 
the  stock. 

Several  large  importations  of  Mexican 
cattle  into  Imperial  county  have  recently 
been  made.  The  cattle  are  to  be  fattened 
for  the  market. 

Considerable  trouble  is  being  experi- 
enced near  Cresmore,  San  Bernardino 
county,  with  a  mare,  formerly  owned  by 
Forest  Ranger  Brown,  who  recently  es- 
caped and  has  lured  many  other  animals 
away  from  their  owners.  The  animal  was 
corraled  by  a  posse,  but  leaped  over  a 
seven-foot  fence  and  escaped.  Ranchers 
are  now  out  after  it  with  a  gun. 

A  $100,000  beet-pulp  drier  is  being 
erected  by  the  Southern  California  Sugar 
Company  in  Santa  Ana.  The  dried  pulp 
will  be  used  for  stock  feed. 

POULTRY. 


S.  C.  B.  MINORCA  EGGS  for  hatching  at 
$6  per  100;  can  fill  large  orders;  12  yards 
large  beautiful  hens,  excellent  layers;  a 
few  young  roosters  left  at  |3  each. 
Black  Beauty  Poultry  Yards.  Dixon,  Cal. 

FOR  GOOD.  HEALTHY  CHICKS  In  large 
or  small  lots,  try  Penn  Grove  Hatchery. 
All  chicks  guaranteed.  Incubators 
brooders  and  supplies.  E.  W.  Spring 
Prop.,  Pcnn  Grove. 

OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS,  149D,  Cali- 
fornia St.,  San  Francisco. — Est.  40  years. 
Standard  bred  poultry.  White  Orpingtons, 
R.  I.  Reds,  Brd.  Rocks,  White  Leghorns. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS  —  Eggs  fot 
hatching,  Jl  per  setting;  %2  for  30;  for 
50  or  more,  5c  each.  F.  L.  HUNT, 
Lincoln  Ave.,  Napa,  Cal. 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS — Barred  Rocks;  also 
eggs  for  hatching;  good  laying  strain. 
Fairmount  Hatchery,  Box  29B,  R.  F.  D., 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 

CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  fowl  and  eggs.  Address  Wni.  A. 
French,  545  W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


WAYSIDE  YARDS — A  few  settings  from 
special  S.  C.  Wliite  Leghorn  matings,  at 
$5  for  30.    Carl  Gregory,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Petaluma, 
Cal. — You  will  be  pleased  with  our  new 
Free  CATALOGUE.    Send  for  it. 

FREE     BOOK  —  "Poultry     Feeding  for 
Profit,"  on  application   to  Coulson  Co 
Petaluma,  Cal..  Box  P. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS — Chicks,  eggs,  cock 
erels.  Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B 
Morris.  Lodi,  Cal. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart 
Clements,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage 
early  maturity. 


TWIN  OAKS  FARM— W.  H.  BIssell,  Pro- 
prietor, Llvermore,  Cal. — Buff,  Whit« 
Orpington. 

GUINEA  EGGS  —  Pure  White  African 
Guinea  eggs,  $2  for  15.  L.  Leininger 
lone,  Cal. 

HATCHING  EGGS— White  Leghorns.  Cir- 
cular 164.    A.  H.  Gregory.  Fruitvale.  Cal 


F.  BALDWIN'S  WHHE  LEGBORNS 

winners  from  Seattle  down; 

out  of  a  possible  3.'>  prizes 
in  3  shows  this  season.  Bred 
as  Isyers  llrsl.  Stock,  any 
age,  for  sale  at  reasonable 
prices.  Kegs  86  and  JIG  per 
100.  Settings  %Z  up.  Send 
for  new  free  loMer  and  prices. 

1st  Pullet  I.  Y.  P.  Ex.      49  WaibimtM  An  ,  Su  J«w.  Cal. 

l'"OR  RENT — Chicken  ranch,  brand  new, 
fully  equipped,  strictly  modern  and  san- 
itary. Water  system.  .Mfalfa.  Near 
sehoolhouse;  telephone.  MOUNT  PLEAS- 
ANT POULTRY  YARDS.  Lincoln.  Cal. 


POULTRY  DEPARTMENT. 


Conducted  By  M.  RUSSELL  JAMES. 

BKKKKS  TH,\T   L.\Y   WlllTK-SlIliLLED  EOGS. 

— E.  W.  D.,  of  Fountain  City  Farm,  Mer- 
ced, writes:  "Will  you  kindly  tell  us 
through  the  columns  of  the  Rural  Prksn 
which  of  the  common  breeds  of  hens  lay 
pure  white  eggs?  What  are  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  these  breeds?  Which 
are  considered  hardy?  What  is  the  stand 
ard  size  of  the  mature  hens?  Since 
white  eggs  bring  from  one  to  several  cents 
per  dozen  more  than  colored  eggs,  these 
questions  should  be  of  general  interest  to 
many  who  are  starting  in  the  poultry 
business." 

All  breeds  which  come  under  the  classi- 
fication of  "egg  breeds"  lay  white  eggs. 
The  Mediterranean  and  Dutch  classes  of 
fowl  and  the  Redcaps  of  the  English 
class  are  considered  egg  breeds;  also  the 
French  class  of  fowl,  at  the  head  of  which 
is  the  Hoiidan  breed,  lay  white-shelled 
eggs.  Practically,  they  are  all  non-set- 
ters, though  occasionally  hens  among 
each  of  the  breeds  become  broody  and 
sometimes  hatch  and  rear  a  brood.  This 
tendency  to  broodiness  increases  if  the 
fowls  are  not  well  bred,  or  if  any  foreign 
blood  be  introduced.  When  they  do  set 
and  hold  on  to  the  job,  they  make  the 
best  of  hatchers  and  mothers,  for  all  their 
small  size  and  flighty  ways.  Their  quick 
circulation  gives  them  a  higher  tempera 
ture  than  that  of  the  heavy,  sugglish 
hens,  and  their  lightness  and  intelligence 
prevent  the  smashing  of  the  eggs  and 
chicks. 

They  are  all  active  and  hardy  fowls, 
and  this  is  especially  the  case  with  the 
Leghorns  and  Blue  Andalusians,  breeds 
of  the  Mediterranean  class.  Though  all 
lay  white-shelled  eggs,  there  is  a  differ- 
ence in  the  degree  of  whiteness.  It  is 
pietty  generally  conceded  that  the  White 
Iveghorn  in  its  purity  can  be  most  re- 
lied ui)on  for  the  chalk- white  eggs  which 
gi-ade  highest  in  the  commercial  egg  mar- 
ket. 

Excepting  the  Hambui-gs  of  the  Dutch 


class,  the'  Leghorns  are  the  smallest  in 
size  of  the  egg  breeds.  There  is  no  stand 
ard  weight  set  for  Leghorns,  but  they 
may  be  cut  severely  on  size  in  the  show 
room,  which  counts  for  eight  points  in 
judging. 

Minorcas  belong  to  the  same  class  as 
Leghorns,  and  are  very  similar.  They 
ai-e  a  much  larger  and  heavier  fowl,  how- 
ever, the  standard  weight  for  the  Black 
Minorca  being  9  i)ounds  for  cock  and 
pounds  for  hen.  The  standard  weight  of 
the  White  variety  is  one  pound  less.  They 
are  fine  layers  of  large  white  eggs.  Their 
disadvantages  as  compared  with  Leg- 
horns on  the  commercial  egg  farm  are: 
slower  maturity,  heavier  eaters,  and  the 
objectionable  white  skin  and  dark  (pink 
in  the  Whites)  shanks  and  toes.  Other 
breeds  have  these  same  disadvantages  In 
our  market. 

As  TO  Shki.i.  Colok. — Considering  that 
the  richjiess  and  quality  of  the  egg  de- 
pends upon  the  condition  and  feed  of  the 
hen  and  not  upon  the  color  of  the  shell, 
breeders  of  fowls  that  lay  dark-shelled 
eggs  naturally  feel  it  a  hardship  that 
the  color-line  is  drawn  on  the  output  of 
their  hens,  and  some  of  them,  through 
the  journals,  advocate  the  "educating  of 
the  public  taste."  The  public  taste,  even 
when  founded  upon  mere  fancy,  is  a  dif- 
ficult thing  to  manage,  but  in  this  matter 
there  is  a  cause  for  the  preference  of  the 
white-shelled  egg  for  commercial  hand- 
ling. The  brown  egg  when  first  laid  is 
a  thing  of  beauty,  for  it  has  a  bloom  like 
the  plum,  and  like  the  plum,  the  bloom 
disappears  at  a  touch,  never  to  return. 
Instead,  the  egg  when  washed  or  handled 
after  it  is  a  few  days  old,  assumes  a 
stale  appearance.  White  eggs  also  have 
this  bloom  when  first  laid,  but  its  absence 
does  not  become  conspicuous,  owing  to 
the  white  instead  of  dark  background. 
Again,  uniformity  of  shade  as  well  as 
color  pleases  the  eye,  and  brown-shelled 
eggs  do  not  run  even  in  shade,  either 


WARDS  ORIGINAL  riRELESS  BROODERS 


PRODUCES  5TR0N0ER,t1[ALTHIER  CHICKS  THAN  ANY  HEATED  BROODER 

 :   FULLY  6UABANTEED    J 


nolamps.no  oilwll.no  dancer  of  fibe 

^        illustrated  bockletand  delivered  prices 
*^k^^^.Oen.SalesA(!TsBox  B.  Petaluma  Cai^ 


Save  Money  By  Buying 
This  Good 
Second-Hand  Pipe 

We  can  supply  you  with  any 
size  and  <iuantlty  of  S  indard 
Pipe  or  Casing— all  new  threads 
and  l  oupllngs-all  stock  guar- 
anteed first  class. 

If  tbiDkiuc  of  bojiaf  aay  kind  of  pip«, 
rcarktit  ialiruta  will  be  lerrcd  by  wrilint 
■I  forpricei  and  particuUn. 

Pacilic  Pipe  Co..  Main  and  Howard  Sis.,  San  Francisco 
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in  strain  or  the  daily  output  from  the 
same  hens,  while  there  is  a  wide  diver- 
sity of  color  in  different  breeds  and  vari- 
eties. And  lastly,  candling  is  a  necessity 
of  the  commercial  egg,  and  the  thicker 
dark  shell  is  a  much  more  difficult  me- 
dium to  look  through  than  the  pure  white 
shell. 


Tabtaby  Geese. — C.  D.  W.,  of  Anaheim, 
Cal.,  asks:  "Would  you  have  the  kind- 
ness to  inform  one  of  your  readers  about 
the  large  Tartary  geese?  The  writer  saw 
a  pair  many  years  ago  in  Alaska.  They 
were  twice  as  large  as  our  common  white 
tame  geese,  and  were  apparently  thor- 
oughly domesticated.  They  were  sent 
from  San  Francisco.  At  that  time  I  was 
not  much  interested,  but  would  be  very 
thankful  for  some  knowledge  on  the  sub- 
ject now." 

The  largest  standard  breed  of  geese  is 
the  Toulouse,  or  French  Grey  goose.  The 
American  Standard  gives  20  pounds  for 
gander  and  18  for  goose,  but  they  are 
bred  much  heavier  and  often  average  40 
pounds  per  pair.  The  English,  who  breed 
them  extensively,  say  that  a  well-matured 
Toulouse  gander  should  weigh  from  28  to 
30  pounds,  and  goose  from  20  to  22 
pounds.  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers 
may  know  of  the  variety  of  geese  in- 
quired for. 


POULTRY  NOTES. 


Protection  of  our  insect-eating  birds 
will  be  made  a  campaign  issue  through- 
out the  nation,  says  the  Rural  World. 
Backed  by  the  grangers,  orchardists, 
ranchmen  and  planters  in  every  section 
of  the  land,  the  National  Associations  of 
Audubon  societies  is  preparing  to  obtain 
from  representatives  of  every  State  in 
the  Union  definite  declarations  as  to  their 
stand  on  the  conservation  of  the  bird  re- 
sources of  the  country. 


An  B(iO-I.,AYix(i  Contest.  —  September 
next  a  great  egg-laying  contest  is  to  be 
started  at  the  State  Poultry  Experiment 
Station  in  Missouri.  It  will  be  the  first 
real  contest  ever  undertaken  in  this  coun 
try.  Australia,  for  several  years,  has 
been  making  us  "sit  up  and  take  notice" 
of  what  the  Australian  hen  can  do,  and 
it  is  eminently  proper  that  Missouri 
should  "show  them"  a  few  stunts  of  the 
American  hen.  These  contests  have  be- 
t  ome  a  fixture  in  Australia,  and  have  been 
of  great  value  to  that  country,  not  only 
liy  attracting  world-wide  attention,  but  by 
stimulating  interest  in  the  care  of  poul- 
try and  building  up  wonderful  egg-laying 
strains  of  fowls  in  all  the  breeds. 

The  intention  of  this  laying  contest  is 
to  improve  the  egg-producing  standard 
of  poultry,  and  to  awaken  poultry  raisers 
to  efforts  to  estabish  better  laying  strains 
of  fowls.  Competition  will  be  open  to  all 
varieties  of  fowls.  Any  poultry  breeder 
may  contribute  six  females  of  any  age 
for  the  experiment.  Every  pen  of  six 
females  will  be  yarded,  fed,  and  housed 
alike.  Only  fifty  entries  will  be  accepted. 
The  owners  of  the  birds  will  be  known 
only  by  numbers. 

Many  prizes  will  be  offered  for  the  win- 
ners of  each  variety  in  the  contest.  The 
results  will  be  announced  monthly  in  the 
daily  papers  as  well  as  the  poultry  jour- 
nals. 


INTEKNATIONAI.  UTILITY  PolI/rRY  ASSO- 
CIATION.— The  aims  of  this  association  re- 
cently organized  at  Buffalo,  New  York, 
are  the  production  of  better  utility  poul- 
try; better  distribution  of  utility  poultry 
products;  creating  a  demand  for  poultry 
products  raised  by  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

In  production,  to  encourage  the  breed- 
ing of  pure  or  cross-bred  birds  in  regard 
to  utility,  by  breeding  only  from  selected 
birds;  to  establish  laying  contests  under 


proper  management;  to  conduct  utility 
poultry  shows;  to  obtain  the  best  advice 
for  members  relating  to  selection,  breed- 
ing, and  raising  utility  poultry. 

In  distribution,  to  award  prizes  to  mem- 
bers for  the  best  and  most  economical 
methods  of  packing  and  marketing  i)oul- 
try  products;  arranging  to  place  members 
having  surplus  poultry  products  in  com- 
munication with  retail  dealers  and  large 
consumers;  to  adopt  a  standard  package 
to  be  used  by  members  only;  to  try  to 
reduce  shipping  rates. 


Pooled  Chickens  and  E(i(is. — The  poul- 
try raisers  of  Ohio  county,  Kentucky,  says 
the  Courier-Journal,  are  selling  their 
chickens  on  the  pooling  plan.  Two  and 
one-half  carloads  of  chickens  left  Beaver 
Dam  a  few  days  ago,  all  purchased  by  a 
New  York  firm  for  ISV-  cents  per  pound. 
Last  year  the  Ohio  county  chicken  pool 
sold  at  16  cents  per  pound,  but  poultry 
prices  are  ruling  lower  this  year,  and 
there  is  general  satisfaction  expressed 
with  the  price  paid.  The  pooling  plan 
is  said  to  have  given  great  impetus  to 
the  chicken  business  in  Ohio  county.  The 
chicken  raisers  who  compose  the  pool  sell 
their  eggs  in  the  same  way  and  have 
found  that  they  obtain  better  prices  in 
consequence.  Turkey  pools  have  been 
common  in  central  Kentucky  in  the  past 
few  years,  but  Ohio  county  seems  to  be 
in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the  State  with 
its  chicken  pooling.  The  pooling  idea  is 
taking  a  strong  hold  on  the  agricultural 
regions.  That  it  will  gradually  extend 
to  cover  all  products  of  farm,  garden,  and 
orchard  seems  entirely  probable.  The 
fruit  growers  of  the  West  and  South 
"learned  the  trick"  long  ago  and  have 
profited  by  it.  The  trust  idea  now  per- 
vades the  country  as  well  as  the  cities. 


Phesekvinc;  Eocis. — The  method  of  keep- 
ing eggs  with  water  glass — the  only  satis- 
factory method — has  been  frequently  de- 
scribed, but  we  still  have  inquiries  from 
housewives  who  desire  to  put  down  a 
few  eggs  against  the  time  when  hens  are 
not  on  the  lay.  One  asks  in  what  form 
water  glass  comes  and  if  any  difference 
can  be  detected  between  the  jjieserved 
variety  and  fresh  eggs. 

Water  glass  (silicate  of  soda)  comes  in 
the  form  of  a  powder  and  in  a  syrup- 
thick  liquid.  With  the  powder  dissolve 
two  pounds  in  three  gallons  of  cold  water, 
which  will  be  sufficient  to  preserve  about 
twenty  dozen  eggs.  The  liquid,  however, 
is  considered  the  more  satisfactory  form 
foi-  use.  Allow  one  part  of  the  liquid  to 
nine  parts  of  pure  water.  Note  that  the 
water  in  both  cases  should  be  first  boiled 
and  then  thoroughly  cooled  before  using. 
Use  only  strictly  fresh,  clean  eggs;  jjack 
in  an  earthen  or  wooden  vessel  with 
small  end  down;  pour  the  solution  gently 
over  them  and,  when  the  vessel  is  packed, 
have  it  covering  the  eggs  an  inch  or  moie. 
Place  a  tight  lid  on  the  vessel,  pressed 
down  to  keep  the  eggs  under  the  solu 
tion,  and  place  the  vessel  in  a  cool,  dark 
Ijlace  where  it  will  be  undisturbed. 

Clean  but  unwashed  new-laid  eggs  give 
best  results.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  pack 
them  each  day  as  they  are  laid.  Only 
eggs  of  perfect  shell  should  be  used.  A 
cracked,  or  a  thin-shelled,  or  a  stale  egg 
may  ruin  the  whole  lot.  When  using  the 
packed  eggs  they  should  be  first  washed 
in  cold  water,  as  bits  of  the  silicate  of 
soda  or  glass  adhere  to  the  shell. 

If  the  work  is  properly  done  eggs  may 
be  preserved  in  perfect  condition  for  six 
months  by  this  method.  The  Kansas  Ag- 
ricultural College  reports  that  eggs  put 
in  the  water  glass  last  August  were  found 
in  excellent  condition  when  used  this 
March,  and  that  no  one  would  guess  they 
were  back  numbers.  But  there  is  a  differ 
ence  in  tastes,  and  some  of  us  hold  that 
the  truly  fresh-laid  egg  has  no  substitute. 


RED  BALL  BRAND 

MANHATTAN 

HORSE.  CATTLE  AND  POULTRY 
FOODS  AND  REMEDIES 

If  your  dealer  or  harness-maker  does  not  have  these  in  stock,  lose  no 
time  in  writing  us  direct.  We  have  remedies  for  any  disease  your  horse, 
cattle  or  poultry  may  contract,  with  explicit  directions  about  symptoms  and 
how  to  administer  or  api)ly  the  remedies. 


These  Are  Not  New  Productions.  They  Have  Been 
Used  Profitably  and  Successfully  for  25  Years 

The  Original  Manhattan  Stock 
Food  (Red  Ball  Brand)  keejjs  your 
horses  or  cattle  toned  u])  and  gives 
them  them  thai  healthy,  sleek  aj)- 
pearance  we  all  like  to  see. 

Cow  Aid — A  milk  ])ro(lucing  pow- 
der. Highly  recommended  to  pre- 
vent milk  fever. 

Worm  Expellcr— Removes  worms 
and  hotts  from  horse,  cow,  sheej), 
swine,  or  dog. 

Then  we  have  Conditioning  and 
Blood  Purifying  jiowders;  Congta 
and  Heave  powders ;  Colic  Tinc- 
ture; Mange  Wash;  a  Blister 

for  Splints,  Spavin  and  Ringbone;  Liniment;  Gall  Salve;  Hoof 
Paste  and  Hoof  Oil;  Harness  Soaps  and  Oils,  (jet  our  ]>rice  list  and 
(iescripli\  e  circular. 

In  thousands  of  instances  the  effectiveness  of  our  i)oultry  remedies  has 
Ijeen  demonstrated  and  they  are  put  uj)  in  such  shape  as  to  make  them  the 
cheapest  on  the  market.  We  have  a  full  line  of  disinfectants :  also  lice  and 
in.sect  exterminators. 

The  Norwich  Automalic  Exerciser  and  Feeder 

A  Wonderful  Poultry  Feeding  Device. 

The  U.  S.  Government  Experiment 
Stations  report  50%  saving  of  labor, 
•2-")%  saving  of  grain,  and  increased  egg 
yield  of  IS", . 

NOW  READ  THIS: 
rsefor;>(i  days.  At  the  expiral ion  of 
that  time,  if  you  do  not  see  a  marked 
improvement  in  your  flock,  if  your  egg 
production  is  not  increeksed,  and  if  you  are  not 
ab.olutely  satisfied  with  the  machine  in  every 
respect,  or  find  one  objectionable  feature,  return 
it  at  our  exjjcnse  and  we  will  at  once  refund 
your  money.    Write  for  <lescri))ti\e  circular. 


Before  assuming  control,  we  made  a  most  careful  invcstigal i,on  of  the 
merits  of  these  products,  so  that  we  have  every  confidence  in  recommending 
them,  knowing  that  a  trial  will  bring  us  further  orders.  We  have  prepara- 
tions that  prcuent,  but  if  disease  should  in  some  surreptitious  manner  appear 
on  your  farm,  we  have  remedies  of  .sterling  merit.  Pre\ention  is  Ixtter  than 
cure  !    Kee]>  our  ))reventives  at  hand. 


1?^ 


BAYLEY  &  LYOISI 

(Oakland  Poultry  Yards) 
SOLE  DISTRIBUTORS 

149-D  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Breeders  for  40  Years — Standard  Bred  Poullry.       Send  for  Circular. 
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The  Home  Circle. 


The  Post-Graduate. 


\\  hen  I  came  home  from  college 

With  wreaths  of  learning  crowned, 
I  thought  my  fund  of  knowledge 

Was  something  quite  profound. 
But  father  viewed  it  gently; 

I  mai  veled  how  he  could; 
I  found  out  subsequently 

How  father  understood. 

As  now  I  backward  scan  it, 

The  thing  I  meant  to  do 
Was  just  to  take  this  planet 

And  make  it  over  new. 
But  father  did  not  shout  it 

About  the  neighborhood. 
He  almost  seemed  to  doubt  it, 

For  father  understood. 

Now  I  have  sons  in  college 

Absorbing  worlds  of  lore; 
They  find  new  fields  of  knowledge 

I  found  in  days  of  yore. 
They  boast  of  all  their  learning 

More  loudly  than  they  should. 
While  I — well,  I'm  discerning 

How  father  understood. 

— Nixon  Waterman. 


The  Emergency  Cabinet. 


The  following  advice  is  especially  goofl 
for  those  living  on  farms  or  in  isolated 
I)laces.  It  is  nothing  short  of  criminal 
carelessness  not  to  be  prepared  for  acci- 
dents, where  the  physician  and  drug  store 
are  several  miles  away. 

The  emergency  cabinet  should  include, 
ready  for  use,  a  two-ounce  bottle  of 
arnica,  a  two-ounce  bottle  of  witch  hazel, 
a  two-ounce  bottle  of  alcohol,  a  two-ounce 
bottle  of  powdered  boracic  acid,  one  bot- 
tle of  iodoform  gauze,  one  package  of  ad- 
hesive strip  one  inch  wide,  one  roll  of  ab- 
sorbent cotton,  a  small  package  of  wooden 
si)lints,  one  paper  of  small  sized  pins, 
several  rolls  of  bandages.  The  bandages 
may  be  purchased  already  i)repared. 
Their  cost  is  trifling.  But  if  economy  is 
necessary,  bandages  may  be  made  from 
old  soft  sheeting,  torn  into  strips  of  the 
proper  width. 

In  addition  to  the  above  have  several 
old  soft  towels,  nicely  laundered  and 
rolled  in  tissue  paper.  A  pair  of  scissors 
will  be  convenient,  and  if  i)ossible  a  i)air 
should  always  be  in  the  cabinet. 

On  the  arnica  bottle  write:  "For 
bruises  and  sprains."  On  the  witch  hazel: 
"For  hemorrhage."  On  the  alcohol:  "For 
cleansing."  and  on  the  boracic  acid: 
"General  antiseptic." 

No  doubt  you  will  add  to  this  list  as 
circumstances  may  suggest,  but  as  it  is, 
it  is  practical  and  will  cost  but  a  trifle. 
If  you  have  these  ready  aids  at  hand,  you 
can  close  the  door  of  your  little  cabinet 
feeling  that  you  are  safe  and  secure  and 
that  no  matter  what  unexpected  accident 
hai)pens,  you  will  not  have  to  waste  time 
and  energy  searching  for  necessities  at  a 
moment  that  is  full  of  anxiety. 


Nothing  Omitted. 


"Waiter,"  .called  a  diner  at  a  local 
chib,  "come  here  at  once.  Here's  a  hooli- 
and-eye  in  this  salad. " 

"Vesseh,  yesseh,"  said  the  waiter,  grin- 
ning broadly.  "Dafs  a  paht  of  de  dress- 
ing, seh. ' — Cleveland  Plaindealer. 


"When  did  you  commit  your  first  fatal 
extravagance?" 

"When  niy  boss  referred  to  my  wages 
as  my  'salary.'  ' 

"And  when  did  you  perpetrate  this  lat- 
est folly?" 

"The  day  my  wife  called  my  salary 
my  'income.'  " 


Household  Hints. 


When  frying  or  sauteing,  try  inverting 
a  colander  over  the  iron  spider.  The 
small  holes  in  the  colander  allow  the 
steam  to  escape  and  still  prevent  the 
grease  from  escaping. 

A  double  boiler  is  ideal  for  boiling  eggs. 

in  making  cream  tomato  sauce  if  you 
pour  the  tomato  into  the  cream  sauce 
when  just  ready  to  serve  and  salt  at  the 
last  moment,  no  soda  will  be  needed. 

Cook  cabbage  without  tne  cover  and 
for  thirty  minutes  only.  It  is  more  ten- 
der. 

The  hard  white  pimples  should  l)e 
pricked  with  a  fine  needle  which  has  been 
dipped  in  boiling  water,  then  touched 
with  a  drop  of  peroxide.  This  dries  up 
the  contents  without  enlarging  the  pores. 

Save  the  water  in  which  vegetables 
have  been  cooked,  except  potatoes  and 
beans.    It  can  be  used  in  soup. 

Socrates  says:  Beware  of  the  food  that 
tempts  you  to  eat  when  you  are  not 
hungry  and  of  drinks  that  tempt  you  to 
drink  when  you  are  not  thirsty. 

Rvery  spot  that  is  not  clean  is  inviting 
to  the  flying  moth,  where  its  eggs  may  be 
safely  deposited  and  hatched  in  due  time. 
So  the  first  necessity  is  to  have  such  spots 
thoroughy  cleaned — this  even  if  the  whole 
garment  need  not  be  washed. 

Cream  sauce  is  Improved  with  ten 
minutes'  boiling  on  the  fire,  hut  it  must  be 
stirred  all  the  time.  Salt  just  before 
using  or  it  may  curdle. 

For  cream  potatoes  use  one  cup  of 
sauce  to  two  of  potatoes. 

To  cure  hiccoughs  mix  some  granulated 
sugar  in  a  little  good  vinegar.  A  tea- 
spoonful  of  the  mixture  will  stop  the  his- 
cough  at  once.  In  a  rebellious  case  a 
second  spoonful  can  be  given,  but  it  is 
rarely  necessary. 


A  Bad  Witness. 


A  small  Scottish  boy  was  s'.nmuon''ci 
to  give  evidence  against  his  father,  who 
was  accused  of  making  disturbances  on 
the  street.    Said  the  magistrate  to  him: 

"Come,  my  wee  mon,  speak  the  truth 
and  let  us  know  all  ye  ken  about  this 
affair." 

"Weel,  sir,"  said  the  lad,  "d'ye  ken  In- 
verness street?" 

"I  do,  laddie,"  replied  his  worship. 

"Weel,  ye  gang  along  it,  and  turn  into 
the  square,  and  cross  the  square  " 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  the  judge,  encoui-ag- 
ingly. 

"An'  when  ye  gang  across  the  square 
ye  turn  to  the  right,  and  up  into  High 
street,  an'  keep  on  up  High  street  till 
ye  come  to  a  pump." 

"Quite  right,  my  lad;  iiroceed."  said  his 
worship.    "I  know  the  old  pump  well." 

"Weel,"  said  the  boy,  with  the  most 
infantile  simplicity,  "ye  may  gang  an' 
pump  it,  for  ye'll  no  pump  me." — Ideas. 


Application  of  Heat. 

Water  boils  at  212  degrees. 

Fat  does  not  boil,  but  smoking  hot  fat 
reaches  400  degrees. 

Sugar  without  water  melts  at  400  de- 
grees. 

An  oven  varies  from  180  to  42.5  degrees. 

Starchy  foods  are  cooked  at  a  high 
temperature. 

Nitrogenous  foods  are  cooked  at  a  low 
temperature. 

Roasts  after  being  seared  in  a  hot 
skillet  and  sprinkled  with  flour  to  keep 
the  juices  in  are  cooked  at  about  190  de- 
grees. 

Eggs  should  be  put  into  boiling  water 
and  not  allowed  to  boil.  A  double  boiler 
answers  the  purpose. 

Bread  is  baked  with  a  decreasing  heat. 

Cake  is  baked  an  increasing  heat. 

Water  inside  a  double  boiler  never 
reaches  higher  than  202  degrees. 


THE  HAMLIN  SCHOOL 

TJ:U>  I'liriflc  .\vi-.     ::il7--:i  IlroaUnny  St. 
.V  Uonrdlne  nn<l   Day  School   for  Girlii, 
ConipriNlng 

.\  French  School  for  Little  Children. 
Primary,  Intermediate,  High  School  and 
Post-CJraduate  Departments,  Hou.sehold 
Economics,  Drawing,  Painting  and  Elo- 
cution. Accredited  by  the  University 
of  California,  by  Leland  Stanford 
.Junior  University  and  by  Eastern  Col- 
leges. Courses  in  Singing,  Instru- 
mental Music,  Piano,  Violin,  Organ, 
Harp,  Flute,  Cello,  etc.:  Theory  and 
Composition,  Harmony,  Sight  Reading, 
Musical  Dictation,  Choral  and  Orches- 
tral Practice,  etc.,  are  offered  by  tlie 
newly  formed  Music  Department.  For 
particulars  in  regard  to  the  school, 
please  send  for  prospectus.  Addres.s 
Miss  SARAH  D.  HAMLIN,  A.M.,  2230 
Pacilic  Ave.,  San  Francisco. 


ALFALFA  LAND 

MERCED  COUNTY 

IRRIGATED  LAND  OPENING 

We  have  just  secured  from  the  great 
Crocker  Kstate  in  Merced  County  ;5000 
acres  of  their  finest  alfalfa  land.  The 
new-  tract,  Merced  Colony  No.  2,  is  now 
on  sale  in  2o-acre  pieces.  Irrigation 
canals  already  traverse  the  land.  The 
soil  is  a  rich  sandy  loam,  exceptionally 
level  and  easily  worked.  Santa  Ke 
main  line  crosses  the  tract. 


Write  today  for  partifultlr«. 

(Send  this  to  us) 

CO-OPERATIVE  LAND  &  TRUST  CO. 

"Lands  tliat  produce  wealth" 
595  Market  St..  San  Francisco 

(Please  send  me  literature  on  Merced  Colony  No.  2) 

NAME  

ADDRESS  


WITTE  ENGINES! 


<JA9  ~  GASOLINE  —  DISTILLATE 

Cheapest  of  all  powers.  One  cent  average  cost 
per  horse  power  per  hour.   Nothing  can  equal. 

FIVE  YE.\R 
GUARANTEE 
We  build  all  siie^.  Hop- 
per jacket  or  water  tank 
cooling.  Inducements 
to  introduce  in  new  lo- 
calities. Write  stating 
size  and  style  wanted. 

WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

1607 Oakland  Ave.,  Knnnas  City,  Mn. 


WAIMXED 

Situation  lo  keep  raiieli  neeountH  by  :i 
competent    book-keeper.  AddreMN 

THOMAS   \V.  WARD, 
r>'2it  15th  St.,  tlakland,  Cal. 


FARMERS  EDUCATIONAL  AND 
CO-OPERATIVE  UNION  OF  AMERICA 

All  that  Its  name  Implies.  up-to-date  farm- 
ers organization  extending  over  twenty-sl.\ 
States.  California  Ulvlson  now  well  established. 
Send  for  particulars  State  Secretary,  Farmers 
Union.  Box  lyg.  Imperial,  Cal. 


2335 -ACRE  RANCH 

FOR  SALE 


We  have  a  Stock  Ranch  of 
2335  Acres,  three  running 
streams,  two  barns,  two  houses, 
well  fenced,  rolling  hills,  good 
soil,  about  1500  acres  tillable, 
and  has  produced  as  high  as 
eighteen  sacks  of  wheat  per 
acre.  Four  miles  southwest  of 
Dunnigan,  Yolo  County. 

PRICE,  $18  PER  ACRE 

EASY  TERMS. 

Write  for  full  particulars  to 

WYATT  &  WILSON 

WINTERS 
Yolo  County,  •  Cal, 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


Send  for  Kalsln  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO.  CALIFORNIA. 


Jr.   IVIONA^RCH   HWY  F>RE:SS 

Easiest  to  Handle.  Capacity  CO  Tons  Day 


Fastest  and  Most  Serviceable 
Jr.  HONARCB  BAY  PRESS  CO..  San  Leandro.  Calllornla 


ARTISTIC  INTERIORS' 

■a^^  Peaver  Poard  ■'Stm^ 


DEAVER 
DOARD 


DEAVER 
DOARD 


■  iLivnbKFTrjUol 


IliUviicKrmU)! 


takes  the  place  of  lath,  plaster  and 
wall  paper  for  the  walls  and  ceil- 
ings of  every  type  of  new  or  re- 
modeled building 

Write  NOW  for  this  FREE  booklet.    Make  YOU  It  Homo  .Attractive. 

THE  LILLEY  &  THIRSTON  CO.,  82  2ad  St.,  San  Francisco 


PIONEER  Carpet Cl" Niwoil 


Alameda  Rup  Works  S  Carpet  Cleaoiny  Co. 

Rugs  Made  From  Old  Carpets  a  Specialty 

First  class  rag  carpets  and  rag  rugs  woven. 

We  pay  freight  one  way  on  all  orders. 

The  largest  and  best  equipped  factory  In  the  State. 

J.  A.  OSTERDOCK,  Prop.,  ZOM  Everett  St.,  Alameda,  Cal. 
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OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS'  DEPARTMENT. 


Conducted  By  M.  Russell  James 


My  Work  Is  Best. 


Let  me  do  my  worK  from  day  to  day, 
In  field  or  forest,  at  the  desk  or  loom, 
In   roaring  market  place  or  tranquil 
room. 

Let  me  but  find  it  in  my  heart  to  say, 
When  vagrant  wishes  beckon  me  astray, 
"This  is  my  work — my  blessing,  not  my 
doom. 

Or  all  who  live  I  am  the  only  one  by 
whom 

This  work  can  best  be  done  in  the  right 
way." 

Then  shall  I  see  it  not  too  great  nor  small 
To  suit  my  spirit  and  to  prove  my 
powers ; 

Then  shall  I  cherful  greet  the  labor- 
ing hours. 

And    cheerfully    turn,    when    the  long 
shadows  fall 
At  eventide,  to  play  and  love  and  rest 
Because  I  know  for  me  my  work  is  best. 

— Henry  Van  Dyke. 


Poultry  Courses  for  Young  Folks. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  BREEDS. 

Rhode  Island  Reds. — The  farmers  of 
Rhode  Island  were  the  originators  of  this 
breed.  Not  with  the  intention  of  making 
a  breed,  but  to  produce  strong  utility 
fowls  suited  to  their  business,  did  these 
farmers  work.  A  uniform  and  estab- 
lished breed  grew  out  of  the  common 
opinion  that  a  red  cock  is  the  most  vigor- 
ous and  prolific.  Regardless  of  the  color 
of  their  hens  the  utility  poultry  farmers 
selected  red  male  birds  to  head  their 
flocks.  Red  the  cock  must  be,  whatever 
his  breed  or  wherever  he  hailed  from. 
Sixty  years  ago  the  farmers  of  the  coast- 
wise district  of  Little  Compton,  Rhode 
Island,  secured  Red  Malay  and  Red 
Cochin  China  cocks  to  cross  with  their 
flocks,  and  later  Brown  Leghorn  cocks 
were  also  used.  Thus  by  many  years  of 
out-breeding,  always  holding  to  the  idea 
of  the  red  male,  a  hardy  breed  of  reddish 
fowls  was  produced. 

Along  in  the  '90s  a  few  fanciers  dis- 
covered the  Reds  in  connection  with  the 
profitable  industry  that  was  quietly  being 
carried  on  by  the  Rhode  Island  poultry 
farmers.  At  that  time  these  Rhode  Island 
fowls  were  not  the  handsome  birds  with 
rich  uniform  color  and  markings  which 
we  see  today.  They  were  still  in  the 
rough,  though  possessing  the  type  and 
utility  value.  By  careful  breeding  to  a 
fixed  standard,  the  points  of  beauty  as 
well  as  the  best  type  were  established, 
and  these  farm  fowls  were  exhibited  and 
sought  admission  to  the  Standard  of  Per- 
fection as  a  distinct  breed.  But  they  were 
met  with  ridicule  and  dubbed  "mongrels" 
and  "barnyard  fowls"  and  unworthy  the 
dignity  of  a  breed  or  to  appear  among 
the  "blue-bloods"  of  the  Standard.  Their 
sponsers  put  up  a  long  and  strenuous 
■  fight,  and  finally  in  1904  the  Single  Comb 
Rhode  Island  Reds  were  admitted  into 
the  Standard,  and  the  Rose  Comb  two 
years  later.  The  popularity  of  the  new 
breed  was  immediate  and  is  constantly 
growing.  Today  the  Rhode  Island  Reds 
are  taking  their  place  beside  the  Plymouth 
Rock  as  an  all-purpose  fowl. 

The  standard  weight  of  the  Reds  is  the 
same  as  for  the  Wyandottes,  SVj  pounds 
for  cock  and  fill-  pounds  for  hen.  In  ap- 
pearance they  resemble  somewhat  the 
Rocks,  in  that  they  are  a  long  bodied 
bird,  standing  well  up  on  shanks  of  the 
same  length,  but  their  general  shape  is 
more  oblong  and  back  straighter.  On 
the  Single  Comb  variety  the  comb  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Rock,  and  like  that 
of  the  Wyandotte  on  the  Rose  Comb.  The 


comb,  wattles  and  earlobes  red;  eyes  full 
and  red;  shanks  and  toes  yellow  or  red- 
dish-horn. In  color  the  Reds  should  be 
a  deep  glossy  red,  with  main  tail  feathers 
and  sickles  in  the  males,  black  with  a 
green  sheen.  The  Reds  are  hardy  birds, 
mature  early,  are  excellent  layers  of 
brown  eggs,  and  good  sitters  and  mothers. 

Buckeyes. — This  is  one  of  the  new 
breeds,  named  from  Ohio,  the  "Buckeye 
State,"  where  it  originated.  It  is  like  the 
Reds  in  color,  but  in  shape  more  like  the 
Indian  Games,  and  has  a  small  pea  comb. 
It  has  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
other  breeds  of  the  American  class. 

Javas  and  Dominiques.— These  are  two 
of  our  oldest  breeds,  and  are  excellent 
fowls  very  similar  to  others  in  the  Ameri- 
can class,  but  newer  breeds  have  come  to 
the  fore,  and  they  are  little  known  in  the 
West  or  extensively  bred  in  the  East. 

Prom  these  descriptions  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  six  breeds  and  seventeen  varie- 
ties in  the  American  class  are  all  of  the 
same  general  characteristics.  They  are 
all-purpose  fowls  of  medium  weight,  with 
the  clean  (unfeathered)  yellow  legs  and 
the  yellow  skin  which  our  markets  de- 
mand, and  excellent  layers  of  brown  eggs 
and  good  sitters  and  mothers. 


Not  the  Only  Birds  of  Interest. 

In  the  following  letter  one  of  our  young 
folks  suggests  that  we  publish  articles 
about  the  "sweet-voiced  songsters'  as  well 
as  about  our  domestic  birds.  We  are 
glad  of  the  suggestion,  and  especially 
glad  that  it  comes  from  a  boy.  We  take 
it  for  granted  that  girls  will  love  and 
protect  the  singing  birds,  but  alack,  boys 
often  require  to  "be  shown"  their  duty  in 
this  respect.  A  natural  love  for  birds  is 
the  secret  of  success  with  poultry.  It 
gives  one  the  patience  to  attend  to  the 
many  small  details  of  the  work,  and  the 
interest  that  relieves  it  of  its  drudgery. 

The  birds  have  well  been  named  the 
"children  of  the  air."  They  seem  the 
embodied  spirit  of  its  motion  and  color 
and  music.  And  they  surely  represent 
the  spirit  of  thanksgiving.  In  the  raw 
chill  mornings  of  the  early  spring  when 
nearly  every  human  was  on  the  grumble 
about  the  weather,  children,  have  you  not 
heard  the  clear  song  of  the  lark  rising 
heavenward  in  thanks  to  the  Giver  of  the 
fruitful  earth?  Is  not  that  a  beautiful 
lesson  to  us  to  rise  above  our  discomforts 
and  to  be  thankful  always  for  the  joy  of 
living? 

And  is  there  a  boy  who  would  hurl  a 
stone  at  the  joyful  mentor  on  the  pasture 
fence?  We  fear  there  is,  and  also  that 
there  are  farmers  who  would  still  its 
music  with  shot  and  poison.  We  have 
proof  of  the  latter  in  the  effort  at  each 
legislative  session  to  have  even  the  farce 
of  protection  removed  from  this  sweet 
songster. 

This  being  the  case,  it  is  the  duty  of 
all  bird-lovers  to  join  in  the  protection 
of  the  birds,  and  of  all  agricultural  pa- 
pers to  teach  the  value  of  birds  to  agri- 
culture. Our  young  friend  at  Chico  is 
old  enough  to  do  a  good  work  for  the 
birds  among  the  boys  of  his  neighbor- 
hood. Often  boys,  and  even  girls,  rob 
nests  and  destroy  birds,  toads,  and  other 
useful  creatures  through  a  wanton 
thoughtlessness  rather  than  intended 
cruelty,  and  when  they  are  taught  the 
wickedness  of  such  actions  and  the  value 
of  the  creatures,  they  become  protectors 
instead  of  destroyers. 

From  time  to  time  as  we  have  space  in 
this  department,  we  shall  have  articles 
descriptive  of  the  wild  birds  of  various 
kinds  and  their  uses,  and  we  invite  our 
young  folks  to  study  the  subject  at  first 
hand  among  the  birds  of  their  locality, 
and  write  of  the  things  they  learn  in  re- 
gard to  the  habits  of  these  children  of 
the  air. 


Chico,  Cal.,  May  3,  1911. 

Dear  Editor:  I  am  thinking  again  of 
the  Young  Folks'  Department,  and  will 
send  in  my  letter. 

Last  evening  as  I  sat  gazing  through 
the  window,  discerning  nothing  but  the 
lights  shining  out  of  the  darkness,  some 
artificial,  others  heavenly  bodies,  I  no- 
ticed one  particular  light  smiling  bravely 
as  it  were.  As  the  strong  wind  blew  the 
branches  of  the  staunch  eucalyptus  trees, 
this  light  was  obscured,  now  and  then, 
and  seemed  to  be  struggling  with  the 
darkness  to  throw  a  gleam  to  me.  Once 
more  it  would  shine  forth;  again  it  would 
be  submerged,  but  it  always  came  out 


ahead   in  the   end  and   shone  sereiui 
above. 

Those  who  struggle  as  the  light  did 
shall  surely  win.  Whistle  as  you  hoe  the 
garden,  sing  as  you  feed  the  chickens,  and 
smile  when  the  work  is  done.  Present 
work  is  the  foundation  of  future  success. 

Domestic  fowls  are  not  the  only  birds 
in  which  we  may  take  an  interest.  The 
sweet-voiced  songsters  that  inhabit  the 
green-foliaged  trees  and  the  sunny  air  are 
worthy  of  our  notice.  I  suggest  that  this 
department  publish  articles  about  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  birds. 

Yours  truly, 

Fay  Miller. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  May  17,  1911. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  tiie  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

No  particular  change  is  noted  here. 
California  club  seems  to  l)e  a  little 
stronger,  but  is  not  quotably  higher.  The 
volume  of  local  trading  has  increased 
somewhat  in  the  last  week,  but  offerings 
of  California  grain  are  light,  and  most 
of  the  business  is  for  shipment  from  the 
North. 

California  Club   $1.50  @1.52i/o 

Sonora    1.60  @1.65 

White  Australian    1.60  @1.65 

Northern  Club    1.50  @1.55 

Northern   Bluestem    1.57io@1.65 

Russian  Red    150  @1.55 

BARLEY. 

There  is  still  some  fluctuation  in  fu- 
tures, but  the  spot  grain  is  quiet.  Choice 
feed  is  quoted  a  little  lower,  though  it 
is  difficult  to  obtain  anything  really  first- 
class.  Ordinary  stock  stands  as  before, 
and  brewing  barley  is  firm,  with  light  of 
ferings. 

Brewing  and   Shipping. .  .$1.52i/j@1.55 

Choice  Feed,  i)er  ctl   1.45  @1..50 

Common  Feed    1.40  @1.45 

OATS. 

Prices  show  no  further  change.  At  the 
present  level  there  is  a  brisk  demand,  and 
supplies  have  been  considerably  reduced. 
Values  are  accordingly  firmly  maintained. 

Red  Feed   $1.37ii@1.42i/. 

Gray    Nominal 

White    Nominal 

Black  Feed    1.30  @1.40 

CORN. 

There  is  no  feature  to  the  local  market 
at  present,  the  demand  being  very  light, 
though  there  is  some  activity  at  outside 
points.  Values  stand  as  before  on  all  de- 
scriptions, and  the  market  is  fairly  firm. 

Cal.  Small  Yellow    11.75 

Eastern  Yellow    1.55 

Eastern  White    1-55 

White  Egyptian   $1.70  @1.75 

RYE. 

No  definite  quotations  are  given,  as  no 
desirable  stock  can  be  had  at  the  figures 
last  quoted,  and  the  only  offerings  on  this 
market  are  not  of  desirable  quality. 

lye,  per  ctl   Nominal 

BEANS. 

A  few  slight  changes  are  noted,  but  in 
a  general  way  the  market  is  about  as 
before.  Cranberry  beans  have  been  mark- 
ed down  25c.,  while  horse  beans  are  high- 
er. Extreme  firmness  is  noted  in  black- 
eyes,  which,  with  decreasing  supplies,  are 
now  held  as  high  as  $7.25  per  ctl.  All 
other  descriptions  stand  i)recisely  as  be- 
fore. There  is  no  gieat  activity  in  any 
line,  trading  in  limas  being  limited  at 
l)resent  by  the  small  supjilies  and  high 
prices.  The  sujjply  is  nevertheless  de- 
creasing rapidly  enough  to  assure  a  close 
clean-up  at  about  the  present  values.  Buy- 
ers have  been  offering  $4.75  or  better  for 
new  limas,  but  growers  are  not  inclined 
to  sell  at  present. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $4.55  @4.65 

Blackeyes   7.00  @7.25 

Cranberry  Beans    3.75  @4.00 

Garvanzos    2.85  @3.25 

Horse  Beans    2.75  @3.00 

Small  Whites    3.40  @3.55 

Large  Whites    3.40  @3.55 

Limas    6.35  @6.45 

Pea    4.25 

Pink    5.25  @5.35 

Red  Kidneys    6.25  @6.50 

SEEDS. 

Alfalfa  remains  nominal,  with  practic- 
ally no  demand  at  the  moment.  Most 
other  descriptions  are  quiet,  and  values 
are  quoted  as  for  some  time  past. 

Alfalfa    Nominal 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton ... .  25.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   5ViC 

Canary    3 Mr®  4  c 

Hemp    31/2®  4  c 

Millet   SVa®  4  c 

Timothy    8    @  9  c 

Yellow  Mustard    5%c 

Dried  Peas,  per  ctl   3.75®  4.00 

FLOUR. 

No  further  change  is  noted  in  prices. 
There  is  little  feature  to  the  local  trade, 
but  export  business  from  San  Francisco 
is  comparatively  active. 


Cal.  Family  Extras   $5.20  @5.60 

Bakers'  Extras    5.20  @5.60 

Superfine    4.30  @4.50 

Oregon  and  Washington...  4.60  @4.80 


Hay  and  Feedstuffs. 

HAY. 

No  further  advance  is  noted  in  the 
local  market,  but  prices  are  pretty  well 
maintained  at  last  week's  advance.  Ar- 
rivals have  been  rather  large  the  last  two 
weeks,  and  dealers  report  some  difficulty 
in  disposing  of  the  quantity  coming  in. 
Good  wheat  and  oat  hay  is  in  good  de- 
mand, but  there  is  not  much  to  be  had, 
either  here  or  in  the  country.  The  re- 
port of  the  San  Francisco  Hay  Associa- 
tion shows  the  supply  in  warehouses  on 
May  1,  in  the  territory  tributary  to  San 
Francisco,  to  be  103,950  tons,  which,  in 
view  of  the  large  demand  through  the 
country  during  the  winter,  is  a  somewhat 
larger  estimate  than  was  generally  ex- 
pected. Dealers  are  using  this  as  an  ar- 
gument for  lower  prices  on  the  new  crop. 
It  is  evident  that  much  of  the  hay  now 
in  stock  will  be  carried  over  and  sold  in 
competition  with  the  new  crop,  hut  as 
much  of  the  holdover  is  of  poor  quality, 
it  is  not  likely  to  interfere  with  the  sale 
of  the  better  grades.  In  view  of  the 
evident  shortage  of  the  new  crop  in  this 
district,  growers  are  disi)0sed  to  hold  their 
hay  in  anticipation  of  an  improving  mar 
ket  as  the  season  advances. 

Choice  Wheat   $13.00@14.00 

Good  Wheat  Hav    11.00@12.50 

Other  Grade  Wheat   8.00@1100 

Wheat  and  Oats   8.00@11.50 

Tame  Oats    8.00@11.50 

Wild  Oats    6.50@10.00 

Alfalfa    S.OOOai.SO 

Stock  Hay    5.50@  6.50 

Straw,  per  bale    35@  50c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

There  is  a  continued  active  demand  for 
practically  everything  on  the  list,  and 
while  no  change  has  been  made  in  quo- 
tation, most  lines  are  firm.  Bran  is  espe- 
cially strong  at  present,  with  moderate 
supplies,  and  there  as  an  upward  tend 
ency  in  prices. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $19.00@20.00 

Bran,  per  ton    2S.00(f? 39.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   26.50((i;27.00 

Cracked  Corn    34.00@35.00 

Middlings    34.00@37.00 

Mixed  Feeds    29.00@32.00 

Rolled  Barlev    31.00@32.00 

Rolled  Oats    32.00@33.00 

Shorts    27.50@31.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 

New  red  onions  are  coming  in  quite 
freely,  and  are  now  offered  somewhat 
lower  than  last  week.  Other  descriptions, 
however,  are  quite  firm.  Old  yellow  stock 
is  ])ractically  out  of  the  market,  and  ber- 
mudas  are  held  pretty  close  to  top  quo- 
tation. Old  garlic  of  good  quality  is 
closely  cleaned  up,  and  the  little  stock 
available  is  closely  held  at  an  advance. 
Otherwise  comparatively  few  changes  are 
noted.  The  market  for  miscellaneous 
vegetables  is  in  good  condition.  While 
arrivals  of  some  descriptions  have  in- 
creased materially,  the  local  demand  is 
active,  and  the  surplus  is  taken  up  by  an 
inquiry  for  shipment  to  outside  points. 
Asparagus  is  steady  at  former  values, 
with  large  quantities  still  going  to  the 
canners,  while  rhubarb  is  a  little  stronger 
at  the  moment.  Green  peas  are  moving 
freely,  both  locally  and  for  shipment,  and 
string  beans  have  not  been  plentiful 
enough  to  cause  any  decline.  Cabbage  is 
still  scarce,  and  supplies  of  tomatoes  are 
light.  A  few  lots  of  okra  and  green  pep- 
pers have  appeared,  selling  at  high  fig- 
ures. 

Onions:  Australian,  per  ctl..  $3.50 

Australian    3.50 

New  Red.  sack   2.50@  2.75 

Bermuda,  crate    2.00 

Green,  box    40@  60c 

Garlic,  per  lb   10®  12c 

Green  Peas,  per  lb   3@  3Vic 

Tomatoes,  per  crate   1.90@'  2.00 

Cucumbers,  per  doz   50@  60c 

Cabbage    1-50 

Carrots,  per  sack   1.35 

Rhubarb,  per  box    90@  1.35 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   75@  1.00 

Asparagus,  per  box   75®  1.50 

String  Beans,  per  lb   10®  12 Vi 

Summer  Squash,  per  box. . . .      75®  1.00 

POTATOES. 

Dealers  looked  for  lower  prices  on  new 
potatoes  this  week,  but  with  some  demand 


for  shipment,  values  have  been  well  main- 
tained. Offerings  are  a  little  larger,  but 
are  not  up  to  expectations.  Old  river 
stock  is  about  cleaned  up,  and  Oregon 
stock  is  a  little  lower,  other  descriptions 
standing  as  before. 

Lompoc  Burbanks,  per  ctl...$  2.85®  3.00 

Oregon  Burbanks    2.50@  2.70 

New  Potatoes,  per  11)   3@  4c 

Eastern,  per  ctl   2.10 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 

Prices  are  quoted  as  before,  but  the 
market  is  in  very  poor  condition,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  obtain  full  quotations  for 
anything.  Eastern  poultry  is  coming  in 
at  about  the  same  rate  as  for  some  time 
past,  and  with  liberal  arrivals  from  near- 
by points  offerings  are  largely  in  excess 
of  current  needs.  Fryers  find  a  better 
demand  than  anything  else,  prices  on  this 
description  being  pretty  well  maintained. 

Large  Broilers   $  3.50@  4.00 

Small  Broilers    2.00@  3.00 

Fryers    6.50@  7.00 

Hens,  extra    8.00@  10.00 

Hens,  large    5.50@  6.50 

Small  Hens    4.50@  5.50 

Old  Roosters    4.50®  5.00 

ioung  Roosters    7.50@  8.00 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown.  9.00@  10.00 

Squabs    2.00@  2.50 

Geese,  per  pair    3.00@  3.50 

Ducks    8.00®  10.00 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb   Nominal 

BUTTER. 

While  much  more  butter  is  coming  in 
than  the  consuming  trade  can  take  care 
of,  the  demands  of  the  storage  interests 
are  keeping  the  market  firm,  with  very 
little  fluctuation,  only  '-.c.  variation  being 
noted  in  tne  last  two  weeks. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras   .22ir.  23  23  23  23  23 
t-rime 

Firsts. 22  22  22i/.  22V'.  22V-.  22i-. 

Firsts  ..21'L'  21 1:.  22  22  22  22 

Seconds.  20  20  20  20  21  21 

EGGS. 

Prime  firsts,  though  listed  on  the  Ex- 
change for  some  time,  have  just  appeared 
in  the  quotations.  The  list  has  also  been 
increased  by  the  addition  of  Eastern  stock, 
which  sells  slightly  below  any  of  the  local 
grades.  The  demand  for  storage,  how- 
ever, is  as  strong  as  ever,  taking  up  the 
bulk  of  the  arrivals,  and  keeping  prices 
on  practically  the  same  level  as  last  week. 

Thu.  Fri.    Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras   .21      21      21      211/2  21  21 
Prime 

Firsts   20V,   201/.   2O1/.  20 

Firsts  ..19'.'.  I9I'..  191/0  191/2  191/2  191/2 
Seconds. isvr.  IS'i  ISV-  I81/2  I81/2  18% 
Selected 

Pullets.18'..   181/2  181/.   19      19  19 
Eastern. I61.J   17i'o   171-   I71/2   171/.  i7i/„ 

CHEESB. 

Young  Americas  are  still  firm,  a  further 
advance  being  noted.  Local  flats  are 
steady,  firsts  being  a  little  higher  than 
last  week. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb   12i/^c 

Firsts   12  c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   14i/jC 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

The  following  summary  of  fruit  and 
market  conditions  was  sent  out  by  the 
California  Fruit  Distributors,  May  13,  and 
is  a  good  statement  of  conditions: 

The  fruit  season  of  California  opened 
in  a  commercial  way  on  the  10th  of  this 
month  with  the  shipment  of  the  first  car- 
load of  cherries.  It  was  followed  by 
another  car  leaving  the  State  today,  and 
after  this  week  car-lot  shipments  will 
leave  regularly  about  every  second  day, 
until  the  end  of  the  week,  when  regular 
daily  shipments  will  undoubtedly  be  in 
order. 

Cherries — The  cherry  crop  this  year  is 
spotted  and  will  not  be  as  large  as  was 
expected  ten  days  or  two  weeks  since. 
Best  advices  obtainable  would  indicate 
that  the  shipjiing  cherries  from  the  Santa 
Clara  valley  will  not  be  over  60'/^  of  last 
year's  output.  In  the  earlier  sections  the 
crop  will  be  better  accordingly,  but  will 
still  be  short.  Shipments  last  year 
amounted  to  250  cars,  and  it  is  not  ex- 
pected at  this  writing  that  the  output  for 
1911  will  be  more  than  175  to  200  cars.  The 
quality  of  the  fruit  promises  to  be  excel- 
lent. [At  New  York,  on  Monday.  142 
boxes  of  cherries  sold  for  $3.50  to  $6.62iL., 
all  varieties  included. — EniTOR.l 


Apricots — This  fruit  will  be  a  short  crop 
in  California  this  season.  There  will  be 
sufficient  fruit  in  the  earlier  sections  to 
meet  the  shipping  demands,  but  owing  to 
the  shortage  in  other  localities  and  the 
exceedingly  high  price  that  is  being  of- 
fered growers  for  the  dried  product,  the 
price  for  shipjjing  fruit  will  probably  be 
a  little  higher  than  in  previous  seasons. 
As  is  the  case  with  cherries,  the  quality 
of  the  fruit  should  be  fine,  and  is.  up  to 
the  present  time,  entirely  free  from 
fungus  and  other  defects. 

Plums — Our  plum  crop  is  not  expected 
to  be  quite  as  large  as  last  year.  The  dif- 
ference will  not  be  very  great,  however, 
and  we  expect  to  be  able  to  supi)ly  all  de- 
mands. Some  varieties  will  make  a  full 
croj),  and  there  is  considerable  shortage  in 
others.  This  shortage  does  not  result 
from  the  effects  of  frost,  but  was  caused 
by  failure  to  properly  set  the  fruit,  owing 
to  adverse  climatic  conditions. 

Peaches — The  peach  crop  will  not  be  as 
heavy  as  last  year.  There  will,  however, 
be  plenty  of  fruit  available  for  shipment 
and  we  will  be  in  position  to  supply  all 
demands.  As  is  the  case  with  apricots, 
dried  peaches  are  going  to  sell  for  a  much 
better  price  than  usual,  and  this  is  bound 
to  have  an  effect  on  the  price  of  shipping 
fruit. 

Bartlett  Pears — Owing  to  the  ravages  of 
the  thrip  in  some  districts,  the  loss  from 
frost  in  others,  the  output  of  this  popular 
fruit  will  be  somewhat  curtailed.  It  is 
difficult  to  tell  at  this  time  just  what  the 
difference  will  amount  to,  but  as  nearly 
as  we  can  judge,  there  will  be  approxi- 
mately 2000  carloads  of  this  fruit  avail- 
able for  Eastern  shipment,  this,  of  course, 
including  all  varieties.  Fruit  is  free  from 
scab  or  other  defects  and  will  probably  be 
first  class  in  quality. 

Grapes — Outside  of  a  few  localities  in 
the  State  where  damage  was  done  by 
frost,  ijarticularly  in  the  lower  San 
.loaquin  districts,  there  will  be  a  good 
croi)  of  grapes.  Quality  should  be  first 
class,  as  rainfall  was  ample  and  the 
season  has  been  favorable  for  develop- 
ment. Vines  have  not  blossomed  as  yet, 
and  it  is  too  early  to  say  very  much  about 
the  size  of  the  jirospective  crop,  but  it  is 
expected  to  be  ample. 

Climatic  conditions  have  been  favorable 
to  the  growth  of  fruit  so  far  this  season, 
but  not  to  early  ripening.  Many  days 
have  been  cloudy  and  cool  and  this 
naturally  has  retarded  early  development. 
Now  that  the  season  has  fairly  opened, 
however,  we  probably  will  have  the  same 
rapid  succession  of  fruits  as  in  the  past, 
and  it  is  possible  that  with  Continuous 
warmer  weather  that  a  part  of  the  differ- 
ence in  earliness  will  be  overcome  before 
the  close  of  the  season. 

All  conditions  in  California  indicate  the 
production  of  a  first-class  crop  of  nearly 
all  varieties  of  fruit.  There  may  be  a 
trifling  shortage  in  some  of  them,  but  it 
is  not  expected  that  the  general  output 
will  be  affected  by  more  than  10  to  15';v 
of  the  total,  based  on  last  year's  ship- 
ments. 

Api)les  are  pretty  closely  cleaned  up. 
and  the  little  remaining  stock  is  held  at 
firmer  prices.  Cherries  are  arriving  in 
larger  quantities  all  the  time,  but  so  far 
the  demand  has  been  sufficient  to  keep 
prices  at  a  rather  high  level,  the  best 
lots  being  at  the  moment  higher  than  last 
week,  though  some  decline  is  expected.  A 
few  apricots  have  arrived  from  the 
southern  district,  but  have  received  little 
interest,  and  no  definite  jirices  have  been 
established.  Southern  strawberries  are 
no  longer  much  of  a  feature.  Arrivals  of 
other  descriptions  are  smaller  than  usual 
at  this  season,  and  prices  are  maintained 
at  the  former  level. 

Apples,  per  .box  $  1.75@  2.00 

Strawberries,  southern  crate.  1.00 

Longworth,  chest    8.00@10.00 

Large  varieties,  chest   6.00®  8.00 

Cherries,  per  box   1.40®  1.75 


Dried  Fruits. 

Local  packers  are  offering  the  same 
prices  as  last  week,  both  for  spot  and 
future  goods.  In  the  si)Ot  market,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  business  of  any  conse 
quence,  as  .  everything  but  peaches  is 
about  cleaned  up,  and  under  present  con- 
ditions few  growers  are  inclined  to  let 
their  peaches  go  at  the  figures  quoted. 
Futures  are  also  quiet,  as  packers  and 
growers  have  not  yet  come  to  any  agree- 
ment in  regard  to  prices.  According  to 
the  most  reliable  estimates  of  the  various 
crops,  the  growers  appear  to  be  in  a  strong 
position  and  are  in  no  hurry  to  sell.  Some 
packers  are  apparently  trying  to  mini- 
mize the  reports  of  damage  to  the  crops, 
and  have  been  spreading  reports  in  the 
Bast  that  the  production  will  be  larger 
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than  was  at  first  expected,  though  it  is 
noted  that  they  have  so  far  named  future 
prices  on  very  few  varieties.  Eastern 
buyers  are  beginning  to  feel  a  justifiable 
anxiety  regarding  supplies  for  the  coming 
season,  and  as  soon  as  they  get  into  the 
market  it  is  believed  that  growers  will 
find  little  difficulty  in  getting  the  prices 
asked,  though  at  such  figures  a  rapid 
movement  is  hardly  to  be  expected.  Most 
growers  are  holding  their  apricots  at 
about  15  to  16  cents,  and  packers  have 
not  been  able  to  get  any  large  quantities 
of  peaches  at  the  prices  offered.  While 
4'/j  cents  is  the  highest  offer  for  new 
i)runes  quoted  here,  offers  of  4%  cents 
are  reported  in  the  Santa  Clara  distiict, 
while  practically  all  the  growers  are  hold- 
ing out  for  5  cents.  The  I'aisin  situation 
is  still  unsettled,  and  nothing  definite  has 
been  done  in  regard  to  fut\ire  prices, 
though  it  is  rumored  that  offers  of  5 
cents  have  been  turned  down.  From  all 
indications  values  should  be  better  than 
for  several  years  past.  The  Eastein  mar- 
ket on  spot  fruits  and  raisins  was  fever- 
ishly active  for  a  few  days,  but  has 
quieted  down,  sujjplies  at  present  being 
filosely  held  at  some  advance  over  former 
quotations.  The  New  York  .lournal  of 
Commerce  says:  "Not  in  many  years 
have  opening  prices  on  California  dried 
fruits  been  so  high  as  they  are  this  sea- 
son. Apricots  in  particular  are  held  at 
figures  which  might  well  be  considered 
prohibitive,  yet  according  to  advices  com- 
ing from  authoritative  coast  sources,  Eu- 
rope is  not  hesitating  to  pay  what  the 
packers  demand.  Few  of  the  latter,  how- 
ever, seem  yet  to  have  had  the  courage 
to  put  out  opening  quotations.  One  of  the 
larger  packing  firms  has  made  the  follow- 
ing opening  quotations  on  new  crop  ajjri- 
oots,  which  appears  to  reflect  the  general 
packing  view  on  the  question  of  selling 
prices:  16  cents  for  standard,  16'i;  cents 
for  extra  standard,  17  cents  on  extra 
standard,  and  liVL-  cents  on  fancy  f.  o.  b. 
coast  in  50-pound  boxes.  There  has  been 
a  further  concentration  of  spot  stocks  of 
California  prunes  and  another  advance  in 
prices  is  to  be  recorded.  The  buying  was 
of  necessity  ciicnmscriljed  by  the  paucity 
of  supplies.  It  is  reported  that  about 
everything  in  the  way  of  50s  has  been 
cleaned  uj)  by  one  buyer,  who  paid  the 
full  ; price,  the  market  sul)sequently  ad- 
vancing to  13  cents. 

"No  further  develoi)nients  of  special 
moment  in  the  market  for  spot  or  future 
peacnes  are  to  be  noted.  Local  buyers 
are  disposed  to  let  the  latter  alone,  but 
they  are  not  being  urged  to  buy  by  pack- 
ers, who  consider  that  even  higher  f.  o.  b. 
prices  than  those  so  far  named — that  is  9- 
cent  basis  for  choice  Muirs — are  war- 
ranted by  the  conditions.  Some  jobbing 
business  is  being  done  in  spot  goods,  the 
market  for  which  has  an  upward  ten- 
dency. For  choice  Si'i  cents  is  an  inside 
quotation. 

"It  is  estimated  that  the  slock  of  Cali- 
fornia seedless  raisins  of  all  kinds  bp'f' 
here  is  not  more  than  sufficient  to  sujiply 
consuming  requirements  for  a  couple  of 
months." 

Evaporated  Apples,  per  lb...  10i.j@ll  c 

Apricots,  new  crop   14  c 

Figs,  black    4ii.@  5  c 

Figs,  white    ^>    (!?  7V2C 

Peaches,  Spot    7'/4@  8  c 

New  crop    S'-l-®  9  Vic 

Prunes,  4-size  basis    9V_>c 

New  crop  contracts   iV-^c 

Pears    8>/..(5)12  c 

New  crop    9    @10  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox    4    @  4 '4c 

Thompson  Seedless    4V1>@  4%c 

Seedless  Sultanas    4y,  @  4VjC 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Oranges  are  being  sent  East  from  Cali- 
fornia in  large  quantities,  and  outside  of 
spoiled  fruit,  prices  are  good  on  the  East- 
ern auctions. 

At  New  York  on  the  15th,  iVA  cars  of 
navels  sold  for  $4.05  down  to  $3.20  for 
fancy;  choice,  $2.90  to  $1.50;  standards, 
$2.55  to  $1.55.  Lemons  sold  for  $2.90  to 
$3.60. 

At  Philadelphia  the  same  day  17  cars 
of  navels  were  sold  at  prices  ranging 
from  $2.45  to  $1.50.  Floridas  brought 
$1.55  to  $4.30;  average,  $2.60. 

At  New  York  on  Tuesday,  the  16th,  27 
cars  of  navels  and  several  mixed  cars  of 
oranges  and  lemons  sold  on  a  strong 
market  at  good  prices  for  good  fruit. 
Navels,  extra  fancy,  lar.ge,  $3.50  to  $4.10; 
regular.  $2.90  to  $3.95;  small,  $2.80  to 
$4.05;  fancy,  large,  $2.25  to  $3.45;  regu- 
lar, $2.35  to  $3.90;  small,  $2.35  to  $3.80; 
choice,  large,  $1.85  to  $2.85;  regular,  $2.10 
to  $3.20;  small,  $1.75  to  3.30;  orchard  run, 
large,  $1.45  to  $2.4a:    regular,  $1.70  to 


$2.60;  small,  $1.55  to  $2.75;  standard, 
large,  $1.65  to  $2.45;  regular,  $1.65  to 
$2.60;  small,  $1.40  to  $2.65.  Seedlings, 
fancy,  $2.20  to  $3.35.  Michaels,  fancy, 
$2.25  to  $3.65.  Sweets,  fancy,  $2.35  to 
^.2.95.  Bloods,  fancy,  $2.10  to  $2. SO. 
Lemons,  choice,  $2.20  to  $2.90. 

Total  citrus  shipments  from  California 
for  the  season  to  May  15,  were:  Oranges, 
26,313  cars;  lemons,  3317  cars. 

Oranges  are  ratner  quiet  in  the  San 
Francisco  market.  Supplies  of  navels  are 
about  exhausted,  only  half  a  dozen  cars 
remaining  to  be  delivered,  and  the  i)rice 
is  well  maintained,  with  a  slight  advance 
on  ordinary  stock.  Valencias  are  easiei-. 
Lemons  and  limes  are  unchanged.  Some 
extra  fancj'  grapefruit  is  held  at  an  ad- 
vance. 

Navel  oranges — 

Extra  choice   $2.50®  3.00 

Choice    2.00@  2.50 

Valencias,  choice  to  fancy...    2.25@  2.75 

Tangerines    Nominal 

Choice  Lemons    2.50®  3.00 

Fancy   Lemons    3.50@  4.00 

Standard    1.25(ft)  1.75 

Limes    4.50@  5.00 

Grajiefruit    2.250)3.15 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

Almonds  are  in  small  suppl.\  and  closely 
held  all  over  the  country.  Prices  on  the 
new  crop  are  certain  to  be  higher  than 
last  year,  offers  of  15  cents  for  Nonpareils 
being  reported,  though  so  far  no  price 
has  been  definitely  established.  The  Cali- 
fornia crop  is  said  on  .good  authority  to 
be  only  half  of  last  year's  outjjut,  while  a 
similar  shortage  is  reported  in  the  prin- 
cipal European  districts.  It  is  too  early 
to  say  anything  aljout  future  walnuts,  and 
spot  stock  is  moving  in  a  jobl)ing  way. 
Almonds — 

Nonpareils    16  (&16i-c 

I  X  L   15  @15i..c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra    14    (fz)15  c 

Drakes    12  ®14i.jC 

Languedoc   11  ©lli^c 

Hardshells    8    @  SVjC 

Walnuts— Softshell,  No.  1 .  .  15  c 

Standard    U^/iC 

Softshell,  No.  2   11  c 

Budded    17%c 

HONEY. 

Some  new  extracted  is  coming  into  the 
market,  selling  at  San  Francisco  quota- 
tions, which  are  slightly  aljove  the  prices 
offered  to  growers.  Old  comb  is  cleaned 
up,  and  nothing  new  has  arrived  so  far. 
It  is  now  pretty  well  established  that  the 
output  will  be  very  small,  the  season 
having  been  short  in  San  Diego,  Monterey 
and  Sacramento  liver  districts. 
New  Extracted,  White,  per  lb  S  9  c 
Comb    Nominal 

BEESWAX. 

Light    28    @30  c 

Dark    23    @26  c 

The  current  demand  is  very  moderate, 
business  being  entirely  of  a  jobbing  na- 
ture.    Prices  are  unchanged. 

HOPS. 

Another  advance  of  1  cent  is  noted,  both 
in  spot  and  future  hops.  The  maiket  is 
rather  quiet  this  week,  and  growers  who 
have  not  sold  are  confident  of  a  further 
advance. 

Hops,  1910  crop   19    (6-21  Vic 

1911  crop    IN    Cf'21  c 

Live  Stock. 

DRESSED  MEAT. 

Beef  Steers,  per  lb   9'.l,c 

Cows    8V2C 

Heifers    8    (n)  S'ic 

Veal,  large    lO'l.c 

Veal,  small    H'jC 

Mutton:   Wethers    '-i    '?''1<»  c 

Ewes    8    (h>  0  c 

Lambs    n  'f'll'jc 

Hogs,  dressed    1 '  c 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Cattle  and  hogs  are  now  coming  in  more 
freely  than  for  some  time  past,  and  the 
tendency  of  prices  is  downward,  thougli 
live  cattle  and  sheei)  are  still  moving  at 
former  prices.  Hogs  have  declined  sharp- 
ly, and  spring  lambs  are  also  lower. 
Prices  on  dressed  beef  have  been  shaded. 

Gross  weight: 
Steers:    No.  1   ^%<(i  ^  c 

No.  2    5V..@  5%c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1 .  .  .  .  5  c 

No.  2    *V!.c 

Bulls  and  Sta.gs   2VL.(S)  SVl-c 

Calves:  Light    GVjC 


Medium    6  c 

Hogs:   Grain-fed,  heavy   6    @  6V2C 

150  to  250  lbs   6%c 

100  to  150  lbs   6%c 

Small  prime  wethers   4%@  5  c 

Large  prime  wethers   4-Yi@  5  c 

Ewes    4    @  4V4c 

Lambs    5V>c 

WOOL. 

No  fnrtliei  change  in  prices.  The  mar- 
ket is  very  quiet,  for  the  reasons  for- 
merly mentioned,  and  while  a  few  of  the 
more  desiralile  clips  have  been  taken  up 
by  local  buyers,  most  offerin.gs  receive 
little  attention. 
Spring  Clip— 

Choice  Southern.  Year's  sta 

pie    9    @12  c 

7  months    8    @11  c 

Lambs    5  Vic 

Northern,  year's  staple   12    @13  c 

HIDES. 

A  few  slight  changes  have  been  made 
in  prices,  some  lines  of  hides  being  a 
little  stronger,  while  shee))  skins  are 
lower.  Locally  light  hides  find  more  de- 
mand than  usual,  considering  tlie  dullness 
in  the  heavy  stock  which  is  usually  in 
demand. 
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Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs. 

Medium   

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs. 
Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs.  . 
Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs.  . 

Kip   

Veal   

Calf   

Dry- 
Dry 
Dry 
Dry 


10  c 
9    @  9V->c 
9  c 
9  c 
8  Vic 
lOi/.c 
14i...@15'..c 
15  (a)lh^/:c 


Hides   

Bulls   

Kip,  10  to  15  

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10  

Dry  Calf,  7  down  

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  'Vools   

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. 
Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos.  .  . 
Lambs   


V, 


17 
16" 


@18  c 

16  c 

@18  c 

.©17  c 

23  c 


.75((X$l.O0 
50  (i  75c 
25(&'  40c 
15®  50c 


HORSES. 


The  market  is  a  little  easier  than  for 
some  time  past,  as  the  country  trade  has 
done  most  of  its  buying  for  the  season, 
and  offerings  are  still  fairly  large.  Good 
diafters  find  a  fair  demand  and  bring 
about  the  same  figures  as  for  some  time 
past,  but  miscellaneous  offerings  move 
slowly  and  i)rices  are  somewhat  lower. 
Desirable  Drafters,  1700  lb.  up.$300@350 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   235(a'2S5 

Chunks,  1350  to  15iio  lbs.  « 
Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  Il)s.  165@190 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250...  115@140 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   120®  1 40 

Young    190 

Old  Mares    90®!  15 

.MULES. 

1200  lbs  $250f7:{(ii 

1100  lbs   215(f<240 

llUO  lbs   175®2n0 

900  lbs   150ff(175 


Poultry  and  stock  readers  will  l)e  in- 
terested to  learn  that  the  old  firm  known 
as  the  Oakland  Poultry  Yards  ha.i  been 
succeeded  by  the  new  firm  of  Baylcy  & 
Lyon,  and  that  the  latter  gentlemen  have 
become  sole  distributers  for  the  wc*!' 
known  Manhattan  Stock  Food  Co.  Mr. 
Bayley  is  well  known  to  many  of  our 
readers  who  have  had  business  dealings 
with  him  as  numager  of  the  Oakland  Poul 
try  Yards.  The  new  firm  of  Bayley  & 
Lyon  wish  to  extend  the  business  of  the 
old  established  Manhattan  Stock  F'ood 
Co.,  and  to  that  end  wish  to  secure 
agents  in  every  town  and  district  on  the 
Coast.  They  want  every  stock  and  poul 
try  man  to  write  them  for  catalogue  and 
quotations,  and  will  fill  orders  as  prompt 
ly  for  small  as  large  quantities.  Look 
up  their  ad.  and  you  will  notice  that  the 
Manhattan  Stock  Foods  and  Remedies 
cover  every  want  of  the  stock  raiser,  and 
as  the  preparations  have  been  tested  by 
time,  you  will  make  no  mistake  in  order 
ing  from  them. 


ELECTRIC  SHEEP  SHEARING. 

S.  M.  Blatchley  recently  came  to  li;ileus 
burg,  Washington,  and,  after  lookin.g  over 
the  field,  decided  to  install  an  electric 
shearing  i)lanl.  He  leased  for  five  years 
a  tract  of  land  in  the  park,  about  two 
and  one-half  miles  east  of  Kittitas,  and 
there  he  will  build  his  pens,  houses,  etc., 
to  be  ready  for  the  shearing  season, 
which  opened  on  April  28.  His  plant  will 
have  a  capacity  of  2500  sheep  per  day,  and 
he  has  already  booked  35,000  animals  to 
be  sheared  this  season.  The  sheej)  own- 
ers are  much  i)leased  with  the  undertak- 
ing, as  the  work  done  by  the  electric 
shearing  machines  is  much  sujjerior  to 
the  hand  method,  as  it  shears  more  uni- 
formly and  never  injuries  an  animal,  and 
its  wondeiful  speed  is  one  of  its  strong 
est  reconinicndations. 

.Contiacis  for  four  large  dairy  barns, 
four  silos,  three  milk  houses  and  a  five- 
room  cottage  on  the  Tagus  ranch  ne-ir 
Tulare  have  just  been  let.  It  is  the  in 
tention  of  the  management  to  make  the 
dairy  a  model  of  its  kind  when  all  is  com 
plcted. 


We  were  much  pleased  to  have  a  call 
this  week  from  L.  F.  Scribner,  the  plant 
specialist  of  Pasadena.  Mr.  Scribner  tells 
ns  that  he  has  shipped  a  half  million 
berry  plants  to  all  parts  of  the  country 
this  season  and  has  had  to  refuse  many 
thousand  moie  orders  owing  to  lack  6$ 
stock  to  fill  with.  He  has  shipped  a  great 
number  of  Himalaya  berry  plants  from 
Sonoma  county. 


A  letter  from  \L  G.  Strader,  of  Ceres, 
says:  "I  do  wish  to  say  your  paper  comes 
up  to  my  ideals  precisely,  as  regards 
farming  and  dairying.  It  treats  on  the 
subjects  that  I  am  mostly  interested  in." 


The  fruit  growers  will  soon  need  lad- 
ders. See  the  Henderson  Mfg.  Co.'s  ad. 
in  another  column. 


Send  to  C.  W.  Martii),  of  70  Fremont 
street.  San  Francisco,  for  one  of  his  book- 
lets on  pumping  and  irrigation.  Read  his 
ad.  in  another  column  and  then  get  the 
book. 


The  sui)ervisors  of  'I'ulare  county  have 
decided  to  apiioint  a  county  dairy  in- 
si)ector  to  sui^ervise  the  herds,  dairies 
and  daily  products  of  ihe  county.  This 
action  has  been  taken  on  account  of  the 
results  of  the  inspection  of  State  Dairy 
Inspector  .1.  S.  Canham  in  the  lower  San 
.loaquiu.  A  remarkable  change  is  said  to 
have  resulted  within  the  [last  few  weeks 
through  the  activity  of  Inspector  Can- 
ham,  and  the  sui)ervisors  wish  to  have 
the  dairies  kept  up  to  the  standard  after 
he  has  to  leave  for  another  section  of  the 
State. 


The  Lemoore  Cream  &  Butter  Company 
Is  planning  a  skimming  station  at  Traver 
to  sterili/.c  cieain. 


An  organization  of  dairymen  for  th^ 
purpose  of  jointly  marketing  their  inr)- 
ducts  has  been  formed  near  llewman  by 
many  of  the  dairymen  in  the  district. 
About  25  signed  the  organization  papers 
and  more  are  expected  to  join  soon.  Bid* 
have  been  invited  for  a  yearly  contract 
to  purchase  the  cream,  the  association  to 
enijjloy  its  own  weigher  and  tester. 


THE  HENDERSON 

FRUIT  LADDER 

Best  Made 
Durable,  I'racllcal  and  '  henp- 
est  on  the  Market.    8en<l  for 
Price  I.lBt. 

HENDERSON  MFG.  CO. 
710  H.  lOth  street,  «akl  nd  Cal. 


The  Milwankee  Chain  rrivc  IVlower 

Smooth  Kiinnlnit,  Strouij!  and  Durable.  If 
you  cannot  llnd  It  at  your  <1  alers,  write  us 

THE  H.  C.  SH4W  CO..  Slocliton,  fal. 

Catalouoes  nialled  on  reqncHt 
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MR.  HAYGROWER 


More  for  the  money  than  any  tool  on  the  ranch. 
Will  furnish  the  Portable  Automatic  Derrick 

FREE 

for  one  season. 

Write  todav  and  we  will  tell  vou  all  about  it. 


Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Co. 

DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 


GIVE  THE 
POMONA  PATENT 
PRESSURE  GATE 
A  TRIAL. 

No  rubber  or  wooden  f acini; 
to  rot  or  wear  out.  Abao- 
lutrl>-  water  tight  when 
cIoNeil.  l.oeklDK  nieebanlnni  ta 
proteotfi]  ncnlnHt  runt  or  cIoK- 
glUK  with  Miind  or  dirt.  Sim- 
ple In  ronHtructlon.  Cheap  in 
price  anil  iim  durable  hn  wolid 
Iron. 

THK  LOCKING  nKVICB 
In  the  NiinpleHt  made,  merely 
u  tnperiuic  Mcrew  with  nplit 
taperluK  nut  Hocket.  It  lockn 
the  cover  In  any  fieMlretl  ponl- 
tion  or  luckN  the  fncen,  mnk- 
luK  an  AHSOI.l  TKI.Y  VVATI-:!! 
TIGHT  JOINT. 

TWO  FOOT  IIANDi.K  Flll- 
N  I  S  H  K  It  WITH  EVERV 
IMtKSSl  IlK  (iATE  FKRK. 

AI,.SO  A  FIM,  LINK  OF 
CIKCUI.AK  VAI.VKS  FOR  OH- 
CHAKD  ANI>  AI.FAI.FA  IH- 
RIGATION  CARRIED  IN 
STOCK. 

Write  for  dcMcrlpllve  circu- 
lar and  price  liMt. 


POMONA  MFG.  CO. 

POMONA,  CAL. 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  VerUcal  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  improvements,  same 
being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  K-lO,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


UOSH  PHTENT  WtTEl  ULANCED  VEITICAL  PUMP 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

The  pump  can  be  seen  in  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 


KROGH  IVIAINJUFACXVJRIIMG  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


HAY  PRESSES 

QLADIATOR,  THREE-QUARTER  BALE  PRESS 
STEEL  BEAUTY 
UNIVERSAL 
STEEL  KING 

A  COMPLETE  MAY  PRESS  CATALOQUE  ON  APPLICATION 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


SACRAMENTO 


LOS  ANGELES 


FREK  to  PANCnroS  1 


MODERN 

IRPIGATION  METnODS 


An  Illustrated  book  showing  the  best  .Moiiey-Savliin  Irrlgaiion  System— ihe 
result  III  20  vcmis  lx  perlenee  of  two  iiractUal  Kanehers.  Mailed  Free  on  I{oi|uest. 

The  Kellar-Thomason  Manufacturing  Company 

1234  EAST  28th  ST.,  LOS  APfGELES,  CAL. 


THE  IMPERIAL  LAND  GRADER 


The  only  f^raiier  and  scraptT  coinbint-d 
that  inovis  earth  and  levels  the  •rrounil 
perfectly  and  with  ease. 


GASOLINE  ENGINES. 
TRACTION  ENGINES. 


CENTRIFL'GAL  PLMPS. 
ELEClRiL  HOT.RS. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  MACHINERY 
REPAIRS  ON  SHORT  NOTIIE. 

DIXON  IRON  WORKS, 

DIXON.  CAL. 


MT.  DIABLO  CEMENT 

best  for  foundations,  dairy  floors,  fruit  dryer  floors,  etc.,  etc. 

SANTA  CRUZ  LIME 

best  for  bricklaying:  and  plastering;, 

MT.  DIABLO  O  LIME 

best  for  spraying  and  whitewashing:. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  AND  PRICES  ON  ALL  BUILDING  MATERIAL. 

HENRY  COWELL  LIME  &  CEMENT  COMPANY 

9  MAIN  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Forty-first  Year. 


THE  TRANSFORMATION  OF  THE 
SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 

Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  Mr.  FRANK  HONEYWELL. 

The  Products  Exhibit  aud  Poultry  .Show  held  at  Merced  last  week  was 
the  excuse  for  breaking  away  from  usual  tiuties  and  making  a  trip  through 
part  of  the  San  Joaciuin  valley,  now  the  scene  of  great  real  estate  activity. 
While  the  exhibit  at  Merced  was  a  credit  to  that  section,  and  the  (>ffect 
of  it  will  be  for  the  good  of  the  conununity,  yet  the  one  strong  feature  of 
the  trip,  which  became  more  paramount  the  longer  one  was  in  the  valley, 
was  the  transformation  of  that  sec 
tion  whieli  had  laken  place  during  the 
past  few  years,  and  which  made  tln' 
exliibilion  held  last  week  possible. 

We  well  remember  our  impressions 
of  this  great  valley  when  we  passe;! 
through  it  for  the  first  time  in  the 
spring  of  1894.    Then  from  Fresno 
county  north,  through  Madera,  Mer- 
ced, Stanislaus  and  San  Joaquin  i-oun- 
ties,  there  were  great  grain  fields  and 
occasional  large  stock  ranches.  Then 
at  the  infrecpient  stations  were  great 
grain  warehouses;  now  at  the  mon 
frequent  stopping  places  are  found  in 
their    places,    fruil    packing  houses 
creauu'ries  a?id  canneries.    Then  tin- 
ranch  houses  were  few  and  far  be- 
tween,   witii    an  occasiotuil 
clumi)    of    trees    near;  the 
houses  and  ranch  buildings 
were  small  whitewashed 
shacks,    showing  painfull}' 
bare    in    the    glaring  sun. 
Now,  from  Merced  to  Man- 
teca,  the  big  ranches  have 
almost  entirely  been  cut  into 
smaller  tracts. 

Irrigation  water  in  plenty 
has  allowed  the  setting  out 
of  thousands  of  acres  to  al- 
falfa, great  orchards  of  figs, 
peaches  and  almonds,  and 
miles  of  vineyards  are  seen 
from  the  railway  (!ar.  Be- 
sides the  alfalfa  and  fruit, 
this  section  lias  become  fa- 
mous for  its  dairy  products 

and  for  its  sweet  potatoes,  cantaloupes  and  melons,  as  it  is  also  for  its 
poultry  products.  Where  there  was  a  l)road  unbroken  expanse  of  coun- 
try, two  hundred  inih^s  long  by  sixty  wide,  ru)W  the  homes  of  settlers  are 
so  thick  one  thinks  he  is  passing  through  the  outskirts  of  a  city. 

We  do  not  take  into  consideration  in  this  article  the  wonderful  develop- 
ments during  the  same  time  in  the  rich  counties  south  of  Madera,  includ- 
ing Fresno,  Tulare  and  Kings,  as  the  changes  took  place  there  earlier  and 
more  of  our  readers  are  familiar  with  thc^m. 

Necessarily  in  looking  around  and  inquiring  one  runs  across  people  who 
have  not  made  successes,  or  at  best  but  partial  success,  in  this  great  de- 
velopment, bit  still  many  have  made  fortunes  in  the  changes,  and  many 
more  are  on  the  road  to  a  comfortable  competence  in  the  ])ossession  of 
land  which  is  intended  for  and  is  being  cultivated  intensively. 

In  talkino-  with  old  as  well  as  new  settlers  many  interesting  facts  are 


Planting  and  Irrigating  Sweet  Potatoes.  Near  Atwater,  Merced  County. 


The  Rogers  White  Adriatic  Fig  Orchard,  Near  Merced 


learned,  which  we  would  like  to  publish,  but  this  would  entail  the  use  of 
too  much  space,  as  the  subject  deals  with  large  areas.  Hut  possibly  a  few 
side  lights  ma\  be  given  that  will  allow  some  of  the  notable  changes  to 
be  brought  out.  For  instance,  it  may  not  be  generally  known  thai  in 
Merced  county  more  than  half  the  products,  in  value,  is  credited  to  the 
dairy,  which  during  1910  amounted  to  $2,;5;^1,622. 

L.  I.  Dorman,  the  manager  of  the  creamery  at  that  i)lace,  stated  that 
his  concern  was  now  making  1000  pounds  of  butter  daily,  and  lie  ex- 
pected to  iiu'rease  the  output  to  double  that  amount  inside  of  two  years. 
Asked  as  to  the  average  milk  production  per  cow  in  that  district,  Mr. 
Dorman  stated  that  grade  cows  would  bring  $8  per  month  for  the  year. 
At  Turlock  we  talked  over  the  da^ry  situation  with  A.  P.  Ferguson,  the 

numager  of  the  co-operative  cream- 
ery there.  He  stated  that  grade  cows 
would  average  $100  per  year,  and  de- 
plored the  fact  that  more  [)ure  bloods 
were  not  used  by  the  ranchers,  liiith 
Mr.  Dorman  and  Mr.  Ferguson  stated 
that  more  cows  were  wanted  aiul  that 
pure-bred  sires  were  being  used  more 
extensively.  The  Turlock  creamery 
is  making  2700  pounds  of  butter  daily, 
has  paid  from  35  cents  down  to  26 
(^ents  for  butter-fat  the  j)a.st  three 
months.  The  creameries  at  Modesto 
are  iriakiiig  more  than  fiOOO  poinids  of 
l)ntter  per  day. 

Besides  the  creameries  mentioned 
there  are  many  more  in  the  counties, 
notable'  on  the  west  side,  also  several 
skinnning  and  receiving  sta- 
tions for  the  Hay  creamery 
companies.  In  the  Tui'lock 
irrigation  district  alone  there 
now  50,000  acres  set  to  al- 
falfa, this  being  a  gain  of 
7000  acres  over  a  year  ago. 

In  Merced  county  east  of 
the  San  Joaquin  river,  the 
land  is  irrigated  by  the 
('roeker-Iluffman  (!()irq)any. 
which  furnishes  a  water- 
right  at  .$10  per  acre,  and 
charges  $2  per  acre  pvr  year 
foi-  about  33  acre-inches,  to 
be  delivered  between  April  1 
and  November.  In  the  Tur- 
lock and  Modesto  systems  all 
the  land  carries  water-rights 
and  the  cost  is  about  $1  per 
acre  \)vr  year.  The  new  high  line  canal  will  be  ready  in  ;i  few  weeks  to 
irrigate  20,000  acres  of  land  in  the  Turlock  district  just  south  of  that 
place,  and  the  cost  will  be  about  $1  })er  acre  jier  year.  P.csides  these 
three  systems,  which  cover  nearly  a  half  million  acres,  hundreds  of  wells 
have  been  and  are  being  sunk  by  farmers  that  they  )iuiy  have  water  just 
when  they  want  it  in  garden  work. 

Turning  from  alfalfa  and  irrigation  to  fruits,  we  will  (piote  .\.  II.  Wil- 
son, the  Ilortietdtural  Commissioner  of  Merced  county,  a  nuiii  who  has 
been  in  dose  totich  with  conditions  there  for  the  past  thirty  years.  He 
stated  that  gra])es  would  be  a  fair  crop,  from  2Vz  to  3  tons  per  acre,  and 
that  i)i-ices  would  be  in  excess  of  $25  per  ton.  The  peach  crop  would  also 
be  an  average.  On  the  iiuliacli  ranch,  where  there  are  nearly  400  acres 
set  to  peaches,  the  crop  promised  to  be  large.    The  planting  of  Smyrna 

(  Confinnrfl  on  Prif/e  414.] 
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California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  rainfall  and  lemiierature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  I'AC  iKK-  IU  ral  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m.,  May.  10,  1911 : 


Rainfall  Data. 


Tempera- 
ture i>ata. 


Stations. 


Eureka  

Eled  BlulT.  .. 
Sacramento. 
San  Francisco .. 

San  .lose  

Fresno  

Indei)endence. 
San  Luis  Obispo 
Los  Angeles  ... 
San  Diego  


Past 

Seasonal 

Normal 

Maxi- 

Mini- 

Week. 

to  Date. 

to  Date. 

mum. 

ni  uiii. 



.58 

81.69 

44  35 

64 

44 

00 

24. -IS) 

24.33 

90 

.jO 

.02 

21.8(i 

19.79 

90 

4H 

.11 

25.4« 

21  94 

85 

48 

.08 

22.57 

12.79 

88 

42 

00 

11.82 

9  45 

96 

40 

00 

«>.22 

9.32 

88 

42 

00 

34.42 

20.14 

94 

48 

00 

16.15 

15,49 

94 

52 

00 

11.98 

9.90 

74 

52 

The  Week. 


Our  coliiins  arc  rcHectiiij;'  fntiii  week  In  uci-U 
the  .siijiiilicatit  activity  of  fariii-lioiin'  makiiiL;  and 
fcirni-prodiicl  iiiaUiiii:-  iti  diffcn'iil  pat-Is  of  tln' 
State.  'IMic  pco|>liti<;-  of  a  stiiall  valley  in  the 
eoasl  distfiel.  as  itidieated  by  the  comiiiciits  last 
week  iinoii  progress  iti  the  .Ml.  Diablo  cotiiitry, 
and  Ihe  peopliiii;-  of  a  ui-eal  valley  as  sHiijifsted 
by  the  showing  nii  our  tifst  paizc  which  is  made 
this  week  for  Merced  county  in  the  San  Joacpiiii. 
are  but  instances  of  what  is  beiii>i  done  in  all 
parts  of  the  Slate.  Coast.  valle\.  and  inonnlaiii 
ilistricts  arc  all  awake  and  are  all  receivin<i  ac- 
((iiisit'uns  iVdOi  the  ufeai  ayyre.uate  increment 
which  is  connni:  tn  the  State  from  all  |)oiids  of 
the  compass.  We  cannot  rellecl  this  wide  ad- 
vaiici'meiit  so  that  it  can  be  seeu  at  a  glance, 
and  yrl  we  ate  anximis  that  readers  should  know  | 
it  all.  'fill'  best  we  can  do  is  to  keep  the  film 
moviii-i  so  that  it  may  iirou-rcssively  api)ear  in 
iiiovinu  pictures  which  shall  contiinioiisly  convey 
to  onr  parishioners  llii'  advancement  of  the  State 
and  tiic  si)iril  (tf  the  people  as  embodied  therein. 
It  may  be  expected,  then,  that  there  will  he  mmdi 
doiiii--  in  this  lini'  all  alony. 


Farmers'  Liability  as  Employers. 

\Vc  hope  that  (iiir  farmers  will  take  due  lieeil 
to  understand  .jnst  where  they  are  likely  to  stand 
if  a  constitnt ional  amendment  (No.  32)  should 
yet  votes  eiioufih  for  jjassafic  at  the  special  elec- 
tion tiext  October.  This  amendment  is  desif^Mied 
to  enable  the  leyislatiire  of  California,  at  some 
future  session,  "'to  create  and  enforce  a  liability 
on  the  i)art  of  all  cmi)loyers  to  (compensate  their 
employes  for  any  in.jnry  incurred  by  said  em- 
ployes in  the  course  of  their  employment,  irre- 
spective of  the  fault  of  eitiier  party."  This  con- 
templated legislation  is  first  thoufiht  of  as  a  way 
by  -which  the  rich  owners  of  factories  or  the  cor- 
porations owniiiir  traii.sportation  lines  shall  bi; 
made  to  i)ay  for  the  distressing,'  accidents  to  their 
employes.  It  seems  easy  enough  for  such  con- 
Perns  to  provide  for  that  and  add  the  cost  to  the 
price  of  tlieii-  products  or  service,  or  whatever 
it  may  be.  This  would  distribute  the  burden  over 
the  whole  mass  of  the  output  and  carry  such 
small  parts  of  it  to  so  many  consumers  that  no 


one  need  be  incojj-veiiienced  thereby'.  That  ap- 
pears to  be  very  merciful  and  fortunate.  Hut  the 
ametidment  says  "all  employers,"  etc.  It  seems 
to  mean  that  farm  laborers  or  household  servants 
i>r  any  other  employe  for  anyone  whatever,  can 
recover  from  any  employci-,  no  matter  whose  fault 
may  underlie  an  injury,  some  such  compensation, 
we  suppose,  as  is  attached  to  life  or  limb  in  the 
accident  insui-aiice  calcidations.  Of  course,  this 
might  take  the  farm  or  the  house,  or  whatevi;r 
else  the  small  employer  might  have,  or  else  force 
h'.m  to  protect  his  savings  by  buying  accident  in- 
surance for  every  person  he  hires.  This  would  be 
the  only  way  such  costs  could  be  distributed,  ex- 
cept by  co-oiterative  organizati(Ui  of  employers  to 
meet  them.  Onr  readers  ought  to  look  into  this  i 
proposition  pretty  carefully  before  voting  upon  it 
in  October,  and  should  vote  then  upon  conviction 
born  <)f  undei-standinu. 

Causes  of  Insanity. 

In  view  of  possibilities  of  new  woi-ries  <in  farm- 
ers through  cmjjloyers"  liabilities,  it  is  something 
of  a  relief  to  litid  the  latest  impiiries  disclosing 
the  fact  that  agriculture  has  escaped  from  the 
charge  of  a  generation  ago  that  it  was  filling  the 
lunatic  asylums  of  the  country.  Agriculture  was 
blamed  for  two  chief  lines  of  producing  such  un- 
fortunates: fir.st,  overwork  for  farmers'  wives; 
second,  overidleness  for  sheep  herders.  Both 
Ihese  sources  seem  now  to  have  i-ctired  to  inferior 
places.  .Mr.  .\lbert  Ferris,  president  of  the  New 
York  commission  of  lunacy,  says  that  the  stress 
of  living  and  alcohol  ace  to  be  charged  with  send- 
ing 28  per  cent  of  the  women  and  50  per  cent  of 
the  males  to  the  asylums,  and  he  explains  his 
meaning  in  this  way:  "The  probability  is  that 
cases  of  insanity  to  be  attributed  to  stress  and 
strain  will  increase  in  mimber  as  the  difificulty  of 
transportation,  overcrowding,  and  exhatistion, 
nervous  anxiety  as  regards  personal  safety  owing 
to  the  crowded  conditions  in  streets  and  cities, 
the  temptation  to  gamble,  with  conse(pient  unrest, 
anxiety,  and  disappointment.'*  These  are  not 
rural  dangers,  nor  is  alcohol  a  i-iiral  indulgence. 
The  social  uplift  in  the  i-ural  homes  of  the  coun- 
try as  a  result  of  increased  financial  returns  from 
farming  is  certainly  a  blessed  thing.  As  for  the 
sheep  herders,  there  are  probably  too  few  of  them 
now  to  cut  mtudi  of  a  figure  in  insanity  percent- 
ages, and  after  the  free  traders  get  through  witli 
the  wool  schedule  there  may  be  fewer  herders 
and  more  tlock  owtuM-s  on  the  dark  trail,  lint  we 
hope  not. 


of  Central  and  South  America  to  particii)ate  in 
the  Panama-California  Exposition  at  San  Diego 
in  191.5.  It  looked  a  while  ago  as  if  Mexico  might 
arrive  at  San  Diego  a  little  aliead  of  time.  l)iit 
that  trouble  is  about  over  now.  Certainly.  San 
Diego  promises  the  world  a  very  uni(|ue  and  en- 
joyable show,  and  one  also  which  will  be  rich  in 
manifestations  of  California  patriotism.  The  ar- 
chitcctun-  is  to  be  of  the  ^Mission  type.  Balboa 
|)ark,  the  sUe,  is  a  reservation  from  the  original 
pueblo. of  Sau  Diego  under  the  first  Spauislx  grant 
in  California.  The  date  for  the  ground-breaking 
ceremonies  of  the  exposition  has  been  fixed  foi- 
July  Ifl.  Elaborate  preparations  for  this  event 
are  in  i)rogress  which  will  occupy  five  days.  The 
(celebration  will  include  historical  features  cover- 
ing the  peHod  from  the  discovery  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  by  Vasco  Nunez  de  Balboa  in  I'tlH  to  the 
founding  of  the  California  missions  in  1769  by 
Father  Junipero  Serra  of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis. 
And  yet  California  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a 
new  country !  Let  us  all  go  to  the  celebration 
in  .Julv. 


Tomatoes  from  Mexico. 

Sjx-aking  of  Mexico  and  California,  reminds  us 
of  the  movement  of  tomatoes  northward  into  oui- 
wintcr  markets  which  is  increasing  rather  nota- 
bly. The  total  luunber  of  carloads  northward  via 
Nogal(;s  during  the  first  three  months  of  1911  was 
141  carloads,  as  against  87  for  the  whole  year 
1910.  In  all,  144,570  pounds  of  tomatoes  and 
green  vegetables  were  exported  during  the  first 
three  months  of  1911.  an  excess  of  982.0!)."^  pounds 
over  the  total  shipments  of  liHO.  The  greater 
part  of  the  tomatoes  are  raised  near  Ijos  Mochis 
in  the  valley  of  the  Fiierte  river  iji  northern  Sina- 
loa,  although  some  come  from  the  Ya(|\ii  Kivcr 
valle.N  in  southern  Sonora.  Last  yeai-  the  heavi- 
est exportation  took  [)lace  in  iVjiril  and  .May.  and 
nearly  the  entire  crop  was  shipped  to  Los  .\ngeles 
and  San  Francisco.  This  year  the  greater  part 
has  been  sent  to  Chicago,  with  large  shipments 
to  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis,  as  well  as  the  i^a 
cific  Coast.  We  are  not  at  all  sure  that  bringini: 
so  many  tomatoes  into  California  in  April  and 
May  is  at  all  necessary.;  It  looks  as  though  there 
might  be  a  large  local  winter  product  in  thermal 
sunny  places  in  this  State  with  very  small  re- 
conrse  to  |)rotection  and  forcing.  Fall-grown 
plants  woidd  grow  without  protection  niit'l  nearly 
Christmas  in  inan.v  i)laces  and  could  then  be 
warmed  anil  sheltered  for  winter  fniitiiii:.  \Vh.\ 
not  give  some  attention  to  it 


The  Panama  Canal. 

\V(;  seem  to  know  just  how  far  along  the  I'a 
nama  Canal  is,  and  we  wish  as  much  could  bt 
.said  about  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition.  Still 
we  do  not  feel  like  complaining  much,  for  it  is 
better  to  make  a  good  start  late  than  a  bad  start 
early.  There  is  sfirel.v  to  be  something  to  ceh'- 
brate,  and  that  is  a  good  thing.  The  re[)oit  from 
Washington  is  that  on  the  line  of  the  canal  only 
one-fourth  of  the  excavation  remains  to  be  done, 
l:J8,000,000  yards  having  been  removed.  The 
plac'.ng  of  the  concrete  in  the  locks  is  more  than 
52  per  cent  completed,  the  installing  of  the  lock 
gates  has  begun,  and  70  per  cent  of  the  filling 
for  the  Gatun  dam,  which  will  feed  the  canal  with 
wat(;r,  has  been  done.  The  great  ditcli  promises 
to  get  through  on  schedule  time. 

San  Diego,  we  are  glad  to  see.  is  going  ahead 
bravely  with  her  lateral  exhibition — which  we 
commend  to  our  readers  as  a  more  respectful  ap- 
pelation  than  "sideshow."  A  rssolution  has  been 
introduced  in  Congress  authorizing  President  Taft 
to  invite  the  republic  of  Mexico  and  the  republics 


Immune  Asparagus  Plants. 

.\lt hough  it  proved  to  be  vei-y  cas.\  to  rule  rust 
out  of  asj)aragus  fields  in  California,  as  demon- 
strated by  Prof.  K.  E.  Smith  of  the  I'nivcrsity 
Experiment  Station  and  ado])1e(l  by  our  gi-owers. 
from  (die  |M»int  of  view  it  might  have  led  to  more 
heroic  [)erforman(;e  if  it  had  not  been  so  easy. 
It  looks.  f(tr  instance,  as  though  Massachusetts, 
through  her  harder  problem,  might  do  more  for 
the  world.  The  asjiaragus  growers,  under  the 
able  leadership  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Prcscott.  established 
and  support  an  asparagus  stat'on  where  I'rofessor 
Norton  is  working  to  get  imnuuie  varieties,  so 
that  asi)aragi!s  can  be  safely  gro^'n  even  iii  the 
rustiest  old  places.  The  announcement  is  made 
that  he  has  secured  one  male  ]>lant  which  is  im- 
mune which  might  at  first  thought  seem  rather 
bad  for  nuiltiplieation,  because  a  male  j)laiit  bears 
no  seed.  But,  examined  a  little  more  closel.v,  it 
appears  that  in  working  for  immune  plants,  (me 
male  plant  may  be  worth  scores  of  seed-bearing 
l)lants,  because  of  the  wide  possibilities  in  the  use 
of  its  pollen  in  impressing  the  fact  of  immunity 
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or  resistance.  Professor  Norton  has  made  a  for- 
tunate start  and  is  doing  a  good  work.  Of  course, 
we  have  no  objection  to  immunity,  and  there  may 
come  about,  through  the  foresightedness  of  Mr. 
Prescott  and  his  associates,  some  new  varieties 
which  will  be  very  valuable  in  this  State.  Mean- 
time, we  hope  they  Avill  not  let  the  cat  eat  up  the 
one  plant  which  may  be  the  great-great-grand- 
father of  it  all. 

What  the  Schools  Are  Doing  for  Cotton. 

We  hope  we  may  be  pardoned  for  such  frequent 
references  to  what  the  schools  are  doing  for  farm- 
ing. It  may  seem  to  mean  more  to  us  than  to 
many  others,  because  our  experience  goes  back 
to  the  time  when  even  farmers  were  inclined  to 
claim  that  a  school  could  do  nothing  for  farming 
except  to  make  fancy  farmers  who  were  of  no 
account,  anyway.  But  now  see  what  they  are 
saying  in  Texas,  a  State  which  never  could  be 
charged  with  thinking  too  much  of  schoolin' — as 
applied  to  farming  or  to  anything  else.  This  year 
the  cotton  farmers  are  predicting  a  five  million 
bale  crop  in  Texas.  This  prediction  is  based  upon 
three  conditions :  Increased  area  devoted  to  cot- 
ton, better  farming  as  a  result  of  the  work  of 
the  agricultural  schools  in  the  State,  and  of  the 
constant  suggestions  made  by  those  who  have  pro- 
duced the  greatest  acre  results,  and  the  most  sea- 
sonable conditions  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  In 
all  parts  T)f  the  State  large  ranches  have  been 
broken  into  cultivated  areas  and  devoted  to  cot- 
ton, and,  according  to  reports,  the  conditions  of 
the  crop  never  were  more  promising  at  a  corre- 
sponding season  of  the  year.  And  these  reports 
come  straight  from  Texas.  We  have  not  written 
a  thing  into  them — not  even  a  suggestion  that  the 
boll  weevil  has  been  knocked  out  by  the  school- 
men. 


Pre-Cooling  May  Generate  Heat. 

Not  in  the  fruit,  of  course,  but  in  the  people. 
One  of  the  reasons  why  American  agricultural 
progress  is  so  rapid  and  effective  is  found  in  the 
haste  of  manufacturers  and  promoters  to  translate 
the  results  of  research  into  materials  or  machines, 
or  into  the  eloquence  of  promotion.  On  the  whole, 
this  is  very  good.  If  no  one  tried  to  embody  the 
results  of  research  in  things  which  can  be  bought, 
the  work  of  our  investigators  would  remain  in 
large  measure  embalmed  in  books  and  the  in- 
dustry unatfected.  The  work  of  manufacturers 
and  traders  in  agricultural  supplies,  implements 
and  processes  is  therefore  preponderatingly  good, 
although  very  much  of  it  does  include  exaggera- 
tion and  anticipation  which  no  conservative  per- 
son could  approve.  Beyond  this,  of  course,  there 
is  a  free  use  of  facts  and  the  suggestiveness  of 
ideas  which  crosses  the  borderland  into  the  realm 
of  faking,  but  this,  it  seems  to  us,  is  rather  rare 
and  usually  carries  a  rainbow  of  financial  reward 
so  gorgeous  that  any  careful  i)ersou  would  be 
warned  to  beware.  The  feasibility  and  desirabil- 
ity of  pre-cooling  of  fruit  shipments  naturally 
lend  the  process  to  all  the  good  and  all  the  bad 
lines  of  application  and  promotion.  Along  good 
lines  it  is  leading  to  the  provision  of  capacious 
establishments  both  by  transportation  companies 
and  growers'  organizations;  along  bad  lines,  it 
may  lead  to  undue  expectations  from  inadequate 
processes  and  appliances.  Mr.  A.  V.  Steuben- 
rauch,  who  has  charge  of  the  fruit-shipping  in- 
vestigations of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  has  just  issued  a  statement  which  he 
intends  should  warn  people  against  going  too  far 
in  plans  and  investments  on  the  basis  of  results 
so  far  published  by  him  and  his  associates.  He 
naturally  object  to  promoters  using  his  utterances 


as  endorsements  of  the  particular  kind  of  pre- 
cooling  outfits  which  they  see  fit  to  offer  the  pub- 
lic. He  says:  "We  have  not  yet  gotten  to  the 
point  in  our  investigations  where  it  is  possible  to 
recommend  any  particular  pre-cooling  system  as 
being  the  one  adapted  to  all  conditions,  and  to 
recommend  any  particular  patented  process  is 
wholly  out  of  the  question." 

J\[r.  Stubenrauch  naturally  objects  to  trade  cir- 
culars which  claim  altogether  too  much.  For  in- 
stance, it  is  not  safe  to  say  that  green  fruit  can 
not  be  carried  in  uniform  condition  iinder  ordi- 
nary methods  of  refrigeration.  Under  cei'tain 
conditions,  green-fruit  shipments  are  being  car- 
ried safely  without  pre-cooling,  and  pre-cooling, 
as  such,  as  not  a  panacea  for  all  of  the  difficulties 
encountered  in  the  transportation  of  green  fruits 
over  long  distances.  The  type  of  handling  given 
the  fruit  and  the  promptness  with  which  its  tem- 
perature is  reduced  are  the  most  important  factors 
governing  the  behavior  of  the  products  in  transit. 
We  can  but  commend  careful  scrutiny  of  all 
claims  and  of  all  appliances  which  are  offered  for 
investments  in  these  lines. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Irrigating  Young  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  The  writer  would  like  to  secure 
information  regarding  the  Avatering  of  young 
trees.  We  have  just  put  out  ten  acres  to  walnuts, 
about  one-third  to  the  nuts  and  two-thirds  to 
yearling  trees.  The  party  who  put  them  out 
wants  me  to  have  some  boxes  or  troughs  made  15 
inches  long  with  a  3-inch  opening,  and  put  in  on 
the  slant  so  as  to  have  the  water  hit  the  roots. 
Now  it  seems  to  me  that  it  Avill  give  too  much  air 
to  the  roots,  and  I  am  asking  your  advice.  Also 
do  they  need  much  water? — Beginner,  Sacra- 
mento. 

Many  such  arrangements  of  boxes,  perforated 
cans,  pieces  of  tile,  etc.,  have  been  proposed  dur- 
ing the  last  fifty  years  in  California  for  ac- 
complishing the  purposes  which  are  mentioned  in 
your  letter,  and  all  such  devices  have  been  aban- 
doned as  undesirable.  They  may  bring  the  water 
to  bear  upon  a  lower  level  as  intended,  but  the 
free  access  of  air  which  you  mention  and  the  fact 
that,  with  their  use,  proper  stirring  of  the  soil  is 
neglected  renders  them  undesirable.  The  best 
way  to  water  young  trees  singly  is  to  make  a 
trench  around  the  tree,  but  not  allowing  the  water 
to  touch  the  bark,  applying  the  water  and  then 
thoroughly  hoe  when  the  surface  soil  comes  into 
proper  condition.  Young  trees  treated  in  this 
way,  with  the  surface  always  in  good  condition, 
do  not  require  much  water.  The  amount  depends, 
of  course,  upon  whether  the  soil  is  naturally 
porous  or  retentive.  Water  should  be  applied 
frequently  enough  to  keep  the  lower  soil  amply 
moist.  A  color  of  moisture  is  not  enough  and  a 
muddy  condition  results  from  too  nnich  water. 
One  has  to  learn  to  judge  when  there  is  moisture 
enough,  and  a  good  test  of  this  is  to  take  up  a 
handful  of  soil,  squeeze  it  and  open  the  hand.  If 
the  ball  retains  its  shape,  it  is  probably  moist 
enough.  If  it  has  a  tendency  to  crack  upon  open- 
ing the  hand,  it  is  too  dry.  This  test,  of  course, 
is  somewhat  affected  by  the  character  of  the  soil, 
but  one  has  to  form  the  best  judgment  possible 
how  far  allowance  has  to  be  made  for  that. 


A  Bad  Spot  for  Fruit  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  Given  an  acreages  in  the  Santa 
Clara  valley  of  heavy  black  soil  foul  with  morn- 
ing glory  and  natural  grasses  to  be  found  in 
places  of  sim'lar  character,  in  the  course  of  a 
depression  or  drainage  channel,  with  water  very 
close  to  the  surface,  and  during  wet  seasons  in 
the  lowest  part  carrying  a  small  stream,  what 


would,  in  your  opinion,  be  the  best  variety  of 
fruit  (if  any)  to  plant,  in  the  expectancy  of  rea- 
sonable returns  from  the  investment.  In  addition 
to  the  above  mentioned  disadvantages,  I  will  add, 
that  this  land  is  in  a  locality  subject  to  late  frosts. 
In  a  part  of  this  tract  are  growing  j)rune  trees 
on  Myrobolan  root;  they  have  made  good  growths 
and  seem  thrifty. — Planter,  San  Jose. 

The  fruit  tree  roots  which  seem  best  calculated 
to  resist  unfavorable  conditions  as  you  describe 
are  the  Myrobolan  plum  and  the  pear.  It  is,  of 
course,  a  question  whether  such  a  place  as  you 
describe  ought  to  be  planted  to  fruit  at  all,  until 
adequate  provisions  for  its  drainage  are  made. 
With  proper  tiling  to  a  depth  of  31/2  or  4  feet, 
such  a  situation  might  prove  very  satisfactory  for 
the  growth  of  most  fruits  which  take  a  heavy 
soil,  care  being  taken  to  select  those  which  start 
late  in  the  spring  and  therefore  are  less  liable  to 
frost  injury.  If  the  value  of  the  land  and  product 
do  not  justify  adequate  exi)enditure  for  undei-- 
drainage  at  present,  the  land  should  ])robably  be 
used  for  the  growth  of  forage  plants  until  there 
is  a  greater  demand  to  put  it  to  higher  uses. 


How  Many  Fruits  Mature  with  Empty  Pits? 

To  the  Editor :  Owing  to  a  frost  here  in  the 
early  part  of  April,  the  kernel  of  many  of  the 
peaches  was  turned  to  a  brown  color.  Since  that 
time  many  of  these  peaches  have  grown  and  have 
a  healthy  appearance  outwardly ;  the  pit  also  is 
white,  but  the  kernel  itself  has  not  changed,  even 
in  size.  There  are  many  opinions  expressed  as  to 
whether  this  fruit  Avill  mature,  and  we  would 
consider  it  a  favor  if  you  could  give  us  any  in- 
formation upon  the  subject.  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  form  an  idea  of  what  the  crop  will  be 
without  such  knowledge. — Grower,  Fresno. 

We  know  that  some  peaches  do  mature  with 
empty  pits,  as  do  olives  and  some  other  fruies, 
but  to  what  extent  they  can  be  relied  upon  to 
do  so  we  do  not  know.  Therefore,  we  can  not 
prophesy  what  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  avail- 
able crop  from  young  fruit  which  starts  with  a 
blighted  kernel.  Probably  some  more  observant 
reader  has  reached  conclusions  which  warrant  him 
in  giving  an  opinion,  and  we  would  like  to  have 
it.  We  hope  very  much  that  you  will  keep  track 
of  the  matter  and  share  with  us  such  knowledge 
as  you  may  obtain  as  to  what  proportion  of  such 
deficient  fruit  will  really  come  through  in  mar- 
ketable form. 


Prolification  in  Strawberries. 

To  the  Editor:  I  send  you  a  strawberry  fruit 
which  has  a  small  bloom  stem  starting  out  from 
the  top  of  it.  It  seems  to  be  a  freaky  thing  for 
a  strawberry  to  do.  Have  you  ever  seen  it  be- 
fore?—R.  H.,  Woodward. 

The  interesting  and  abnormal  growth  of  straw- 
berries of  which  you  send  specimen  is  rare,  but 
has  been  observed  from  time  to  time.  The  botan- 
ists call  it  prolification,  which  is  defined  as  "the 
unusual  or  excessive  development  of  supernume- 
rary parts,  either  the  same  or  different  from  those 
oji  which  they  are  developed,  as  when  buds  are 
developed  on  leaves."  In  this  case  it  is  a  super- 
numerary part  developed  on  the  same  part,  be- 
cause it  is  a  supplementary  fruit-stem  sent  out 
from  the  product  of  a  primary  fruit-stem.  We  see 
the  same  thing  rather  more  frequently  in  roses 
when  an  undeveloped  bud  may  start  out  from  the 
center  of  a  fully  blown  rose.  Of  course,  it  is  I'c- 
motely  possible  that  the  plant  breeder,  taking 
advantage  of  this  disposition  of  the  plant,  might 
produce  us  a  two-story  flowering  stem  on  the 
strawberry,  but  no  one  can  tell  how  long  it  would 
take  to  do  it,  if  indeed  this  tendency  to  variation 
ever  could  be  made  permanent.  The  plumed 
knight  in  strawberries  is  probably  as  evanescent 
as  the  plumed  knight  in  politics. 
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Frosted  Strawberries. 


[It  may  not  be  surprising  that  we  do  not  know 
what  frosted  strawberries  will  do.  for  California 
is  scant  of  exi)eriencc  iu  that  line — and  yet,  in 
the  infinite  variety  of  onr  climate,  we  have,  it  ap- 
pears, localities  in  which  even  this  may  be  occas- 
ionally encountered.  The  following  correspond- 
ence opens  a  very  interesting  question,  and  we 
would  be  very  glad  indeed  to  have  readers  Avho 
are  wise  from  experience  in  the  matter  assist  us 
in  adequately  answering  it. — Editor.] 

To  the  Editor :  Will  you  please  inform  me  how 
to  grow  a  second  crop  of  strawberries?  We  are 
in  a  frosted  place  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State.  My  early  strawberries  were  frozen.  They 
are  the  IMarshall.  They  had  only  a  few  ripe  ber- 
ries when  the  frost  came,  and  our  prospects  were 
good.  The  patch  was  white  with  bloom.  I  have 
perhaps  half  an  acre.  I  need  this  crop  very  much 
and  strawberries  generally  do  fine  here.  T  know 
that  in  some  parts  of  California  they  raise  two  or 
three  crops  of  berries.  I  want  to  know  if  certain 
kinds  must  be  chosen,  or  if  all  kinds  may  be 
treated  so  as  to  bear  a  second  crop.  Can  jNIarshalls 
be  made  to  bear  again  this  year?  Can  we  have 
another  crop  right  away,  or  must  we  wait  until 
later  in  the  summer?  Should  the  runners  be  kept 
off? 

We  use  irrigation.  Should  we  first  let  the 
plants  get  real  dry  and  then  water,  or  should  we 
keep  them  real  wet  now?  We  thought  that  as 
they  have  had  no  berry  crop  this  year  on  account 
of  frost  perhaps  they  can  be  made  to  bear  later, 
and  we  will  appreciate  any  information  you  can 
give.  OnowEu. 

Shasta  county. 

Our  First  Aid  to  the  Injured. 

[As  the  ease  seemed  to  require  immediate  re- 
sponse, even  if  inadequate,  we  addressed  to  the 
sufferer  the  following  letter: 

There  are  what  are  called  "ever-bearing" 
strawberries,  but  the  varieties  like  the  Marshall, 
which  constitute  our  chief  commercial  varieties 
are  not  ever-bearing  in  this  sense.  They  are  made 
to  produce  a  second  crop  by  irrigation,  and  where 
the  frost-free  season  is  long  enough  may  not  only 
produce  a  second  crop  but  a  scattering  ]>rodnetion 
afterward  through  the  fall  and  winter.  The  re- 
sult is  that  in  the  thermal  situat'ons  in  California 
it  is  possible  to  gather  ripe  strawberries  almost 
every  month  in  the  year.  Strawberry  plants  are 
usually  rendered  more  or  less  dormant  by  the 
bearing  of  a  heavy  first  crop  and  then  are  irri- 
gated, which  induces  a  new  growth  ;  break  of  blos- 
som stems,  etc.  We  are  sorry  that  we  do  not 
know  what  is  actually  the  best  thing  to  do  with 
plants  which  are  in  the  eond'tion  of  yours,  be- 
cause our  experience  does  not  cover  just  such  a 
situation.  We  are  not  sure  whether  it  would  be 
better  to  keep  your  plants  growing  for  a  later 
break  of  blossoms,  or  to  allow  them  to  become 
somewhat  dormant  and  then  revive  them  by  irri- 
gation. For  this  reason  we  are  sending  your  let- 
ter to  one  of  our  most  experienced  strawberry 
growers,  requesting  his  knowledge  and  .I'lulgment 
on  the  matter.  We  are  quite  sure,  however,  that 
we  should  not  allow  the  plants  to  become  too  dry. 
because  that  Avould  reduce  their  vigor  for  the 
second  growth. — Epitor.] 

Comments  by  Tribble  Brothers. 

The  following  interesting  letter  shows  that  such 
conditions  as  our  correspondent  describes  are  not 
understood  by  our  Avidely-informed  California 
growers.  Tribble  Brothers  have  given  close  at- 
tention to  strawberry  production  and  to  deter- 
mining the  local  value  of  hundrods  of  varieties  in 
d'fferent  parts  of  this  State.    They  write : 

To  the  Editor :  In  answer  to  your  favor  of  May 
11.  we  must  say  that  we  have  not  met  with  con- 
ditions as  described  by  your  Shasta  county  cor- 
respondent. Our  experience  has  been  that  where 
the  first  crop  failed  for  any  cause,  we  usually  got 
a  good  second  crop,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
writer  that  your  correspondent's  plants  will  do 
the  same.  With  uS  the  ]\larshall  bears  a  heavy 
first  crop  and  then  bears  a  light  crop  through 
an  extended  season,  which  )?i  not  to  bo  considered 


a  paj  ing  crop.  Those  varieties  which  bear  a  pay- 
ing second  crop  in  this  district,  or  with  us,  are 
the  Longworth  Prolific,  Tennessee  Prolific,  Dollar, 
Jessie,  ilagoon,  Arizojia.  Early  Hathaway,  Ilaver- 
land.  Lady  Thompson  and  Porson's  Beauty. 

We  have  tried  many  of  the  so-called  ever-bear- 
ing varieties,  but  none  have  proved  profitable, 
owing  to  their  bearing  a  few  berries  all  through 
the  season,  not  giving  enough  to  pay  for  picking 
at  any  one  time. 

We  would  not  withdraw  the  irrigation,  but 
would  give  the  plants  the  very  best  attention, 
keeping  off  all  runners,  jiroviding  the  grower 
does  not  want  the  new  plants.  It  may  be  that 
the  conditions  of  your  subscriber  are  like  those 
in  Oregon  and  Washington ;  if  so,  only  one  crop 
of  berries  can  be  expected.  Then  to  have  a  suc- 
cession of  crops,  the  grower  would  have  to  grow 
d'fi'erent  varieties,  ranging  from  the  Excelsior  for 
extra  early  to  the  ]\Iidnight  for  the  latest. 

Strawberry  growing  should  cover  certain  dis- 
tricts for  certain  varieties.  The  varieties  produc- 
ing best  at  Burbank.  Los  Angeles  and  southern 
California  do  not  yield  enough  to  pay  for  irri- 
gation with  us. 

We  are  sorry  that  we  are  unable  to  give  you 
direct  information  that  would  be  suited  to  the 
conditions  as  stated  by  your  subscriber,  but  we 
have  never  experienced  such  conditions.  We 
agree  with  you  that  the  plants  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  dry  out,  but  should  be  kept  in  best  grow- 
ing condition.  TniRBrK  Buottiers. 

Elk  Grove.  Sacramento  county. 
[Now  the  subject  is  open  to  all  readers  for 
discussion.    Let  us   have   all   light   possible. — 
Editor.! 


SMALL  FRUITS. 


An  agreement  has  been  entered  into  between 
the  Sunlit  Fruit  Company,  several  of  the  com- 
mission merchants  of  San  Francisco  who  make  a 
sjiecialtv  of  handling  berries,  and  berry  growers 
of  the  Pa.iaro  valley  by  which  all  the  excess  ber- 
ries put  on  the  San  Francisco  market  will  go  to 
the  fruit  company  at  4%  cents  a  pound  to  be  used 
for  canning.  By  this  method  the  fruit  is  turned 
over  to  the  company  before  it  spoils,  and  prices 
are  prevented  from  breaking  badly  when  the 
market  is  overloaded.  This  price  is  somewhat 
higher  than  the  average  price  last  year  for  the 
surplus  stock.  One  day  last  year  a  number  of 
cases  were  bought  for  $1  each,  on  account  of 
sending  in  too  many  berries,  and  this  will  be  pre- 
vented by  the  new  arrangement  from  happening 
again.  It  is  hoped  that  the  knowledge  that  grow- 
ers will  be  always  able  to  get  at  least  this  price 
will  encourage  further  planting. 

Considerable  extra  planting  has  been  (lon(>  this 
year  in  the  Pajaro  valley,  and  DriseoU  Brothers, 
who  are  among  the  largest  growers,  are  tryintr  a 


large  acreage  near  Niles  in  Alameda  county, 
which  will  be  greatly  increased  next  year  if  the 
venture  is  a  success.  The  berries  in  most  districts 
this  year  are  several  weeks  late,  but  will  prob- 
ably give  a  full  crop. 

TASMANIAN  APPLES. 


The  progressive  j)i-odueers  of  the  Southern 
Hemisphere  propose  to  go  a  long  way  around  to 
strike  the  bare  midsummer  markets  of  the  Atlan- 
tic coast  with  their  winter  apples  which  ripen  in 
their  autumn  which  answers  to  our  springtime. 
A  New  Yok  firm  of  fruit  sellers  announces  the 
completion  of  arrangements  by  Avhich  a  quantit.v 
of  Tasmanian  apples  in  boxes  will  come  to  them 
in  New  York  during  next  July.  The  fruit  reaches 
London  from  Tasmania  in  the  refrigerators  of 
fast  steamers,  and  will  be  transshipped  in  Lon- 
don to  the  refrigerators  of  the  Atlantic  Transport 
Company's  boats,  and  in  this  way  the  apples  will 
be  in  refrigerators  all  the  way  from  Tasmania. 
While  there  are  several  of  the  varieties  known 
to  the  American  fruit  trade,  such  as  Jonathans. 
Rome  Beauties.  Scarlet  Pearmains.  New  York 
Pippins,  and  other  kinds,  many  of  the  prospec- 
tive arrivals  are  new  varieties,  but,  generally 
speaking,  they  are  not  high-colored  red  apples. 

When  the  Panama  Canal  is  finished  our  south- 
ern friends  will  not  have  to  go  such  a  long  way 
round  to  reach  New  York.  They  are  enterpris- 
ing in  trying  to  open  a  market  in  advance  of 
that  date. 


A  GOOD  APPLE  TO  AVOID. 


Mr.  H.  F.  Wilcox,  of  Julian.  San  Diego  county, 
writes  to  an  Eastern  journal  called  Farm  Progress 
as  follows:  "I  have  twenty  acres  in  apple  trees 
that  have  been  set  fifteen  years,  among  which  are 
two  long  rows  of  Huntsman's  Favorite.  These 
have  never  borne  a  tenth  of  a  crop  yet,  and  I 
do  not  know  when  they  will.  The  apple  is  beau- 
tiful to  look  at.  but  is  almost  sweet  and  there- 
fore not  a  good  cooker.  We  are  in  an  apple  belt 
here  in  the  mountains  where  we  have  snow  in 
winter  and  where  our  apples  are  noted  for  flavor 
and  beauty. 

"A  person  setting  out  apple  trees  should  know 
the  habits  of  each  variet.v,  or  he  is  liable  to  make 
a  sad  mistnke.  Huntsman's  Favorite  is  by  no 
means  as  popular  an  apple  as  it  once  was,  one 
reason  for  which  is  its  tardiness  in  coming  into 
bearing,  and  another,  as  given  above,  being  its 
lack  of  flavor  when  cooked.  Probably  some  root- 
pruning  might  be  beneficial.  This  can  be  done  by 
deep  plowing  or  by  driving  a  spade  in  among  the 
roots  at  a  b'ttle  distance  from  the  trunk  and  sev- 
ering a  portion.  Partial  girdling  of  the  main 
branches  is  sometimes  practiced  to  promote  fruit- 
ing." 

Possibly.  l)nt  what  is  the  use  of  wasting  time  to 
promote  frnitfnllness  when  the  fruit  is  not  de- 
sirable if  you  could  get  it?  We  should  graft  out 
that  Huntsman's  Favorite  at  the  earliest  possible 

i^onvenienee. 


Yellowing  of  Citrus  Trees. 

Error  in  Lime  Medicine  for  Alleged  Magnesia  Malady. 


To  the  Editor:  The  iTcent  discussion  which 
has  been  going  on  in  southern  California,  and 
especially  in  the  Covina  district,  with  reference 
to  chloros's,  has  been  instrumental  in  circulating 
certain  opinions  from  pofessional  chemists  and 
growers  which  careful  experiments  of  the  present 
and  past  will  not  support,  and  moreover,  opinions 
which  are  likely  to  bring  about  a  good  deal  of 
mischief  through  the  schemes  which  they  will  be 
instrumental  in  inaugurating  in  the  practical 
management  of  orange  and  melon  groves.  I  deem 
it  of  great  importance,  therefore,  to  make  public 
a  statement  with  reference  to  the  above-men- 
tioned discussion,  and  especially  to  show  that 
the  above-mentioned  opinions  are  not  tenable  and 
not  supported  by  the  facts.  I  should  be  pleased, 
therefore,  to  have  you  publish  in  the  P.vciFie 
Rural  Press  the  following  statement: 

The  abnormal  condition  of  citrus  trees  which 


manifests  itself  in  the  yellowing  of  the  leaves  and 
the  later  dropping  of  the  same  and  also  of  the 
fruit,  to  which  the  name  "Chlorosis"  has  been 
given,  would  seem  to  be  caused,  from  the  evidence 
which  we  have  at  hand  now,  by  various  factors 
which  may  in  one  way  or  another  enter  into  the 
malnutrition  of  the  tree,  or  influence  the  water- 
supply,  or.  through  the  mechanical  condition  of 
the  soil,  the  air-supply.  Instead  of  recognizing 
this  condition  with  reference  to  chlorosis,  for 
which  we  have  innumerable  instances  as  proof. 
Dr.  R.  R.  Snow'len  has  tried  to  show  that,  in  the 
case  of  the  Covina  orchards,  where  an  unusual 
number  of  trees  have  recently  shown  ehloros'S. 
this  condition  is  due  to  an  abnormal  ratio  between 
the  lime  and  magnesia  in  the  soil.  He  has  based 
his  contention  on  the  work  of  Oscar  Loew,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  a  great  deal  of  onr 
knowledge  with  reference  to  the  functions  of  lime 
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and  magnesia  in  plants  and  soils.  Doctor  Loew 
and  others  who  have  recently  worked  on  this 
problem,  seem  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  lime  and 
magnesia  are  not  only  both  necessary  for  plant 
growth,  but  that  some  ratio  between  the  two 
seems  to  be  required  for  a  good  growth  of  every 
class  of  plants  under  otherwise  proper  soil  con- 
ditions; but,  further,  that  it  cannot  be  made,  by 
any  manner  of  means,  a  hard  and  fast  rule  which 
anyone  can  follow  for  any  plant,  and,  besides 
that,  the  ratio  may  vary  within  wide  limits. 
However,  it  seems  that  Doctor  Snowden  has  built 
his  theory  with  reference  to  the  chlorosis  in  the 
Covina  orchards  on  the  earlier  work  of  Loew  in 
which  the  latter  tried  to  state  in  a  general  way 
that  a  ratio  of  about  two  or  three  of  lime  to  one 
of  magnesia  was  necessary  for  proper  plant  de- 
velopment. With  this  as  a  basis,  Doctor  Snowden 
has  examined  chemically  many  samples  of  soil  (I 
believe  that  they  were  66  in  number)  from  the 
groves  of  the  Covina  district  where  chlorosis  ex- 
isted, and  where  it  did  not,  and  found  by  his 
method  of  chemical  examination  of  the  soil  that 
the  magnesia  was  present  in  too  large  a  quantity 
as  compared  with  the  amount  of  lime  in  the  same 
soil,  and  concluded,  therefore,  that  it  was  the 
excess  of  magnesia  which  was  acting  as  a  toxic 
agent  and  manifesting  itself  in  the  condition' 
known  as  chlorosis. 

A  Test  of  Methods. — On  inqiiiring  of  Doctor 
Snowden  what  his  method  of  analysis  was,  I  was 
informed  that  he  digests  his  soil  for  one-half  min- 
ute in  hot  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  strength 
of  one  to  five,  and  then  carries  out  the  method 
of  analysis  very  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
other  soil  chemists.  When  we  compare  this 
method  with  that  used  by  the  Official  Agricul- 
tural Chemists,  or  with  the  method  used  at  this 
Experiment  Station,  we  find  that  the  length  of 
digestion  differs  from  Doctor  Snowden 's  in  the 
two  cases  just  named  very  markedly ;  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  official  method,  the  length  of  digestion 
is  ten  hours  on  the  steam  bath,  in  our  method 
the  length  of  digestion  is  five  days  on  the  steam 
bath,  and  in  both  of  these  cases  the  acid  used  is 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  which  is  five 
times  as  strong  as  the  acid  iised  in  Doctor  Snow- 
den's  Avork.  It  struck  me  that  this  radical  differ- 
ence in  the  length  of  digestion  and  the  strength 
of  acid  ought  to  have  markedly  different  effects 
in  the  extraction  of  the  mineral  constituents  of 
the  soil,  and  I  therefore  inaugurated  some  experi- 
ments on  the  extraction  of  soils  by  the  three  meth- 
ods above  mentioned  in  order  to  obtain  a  fair 
comparison ;  and,  to  keep  as  close  as  possible  to 
the  conditions  which  Doctor  Snowden  had,  I  em- 
ployed two  Covina  soils,  which  I  had  received 
from  some  growers  there,  and  on  which,  they  had 
complained,  there  were  trees  showing  chlorosis 
more  or  less  markedly.  In  the  small  table  given 
below,  there  are  shown  the  amounts  of  lime  and 
magnesia  found  in  the  two  soils  above  mentioned, 
by  the  official  method,  our  method  marked  "Hil- 
gard"  method,  and  by  the  Snowden  method: 


Lime — 


Official. 

Soil  No.  1   1.19 

Soil  No.  2  


Magnesia — 
Soil  No. 
Soil  No. 


0.93 


Hilgard. 
1.82 
1.82 

1.23 
1.68 


Snowden. 
0.51 
0.64 

0.42 
1.02 


Sharp  Contrast  in  Results. — It  is  evident  from 
the  above  table  that  the  length  of  digestion  em- 
ployed for  the  extraction  of  a  soil's  constituents 
has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  amount  of  lime 
and  magnesia  extracted  so  far  as  the  ratio  be- 
tween the  two  materials  is  concerned,  or,  in  other 
words,  there  is  as  large  an  amount  of  magnesia 
or  a  larger  amount,  obtained  by  the  Snowden 
method  than  there  is  of  the  lime,  whereas  the 
opposite  is  true  in  the  ease  of  either  of  the  other 
two  methods.  This  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  magnesia  compounds  go  into  solu- 
tion in  the  acid  first,  and  in  a  very  short  period 
of  digestion,  such  as  that  used  by  Doctor  Snow- 
den, the  amount  of  magnesia  shows  up  larger, 
and  therefore  would  seem  to  indicate,  when 
Loew's  work  is  taken  as  a  standard,  that  there 
is  an  abnormal  ratio  between  the  lime  and  mag- 
nesia. When  the  results  of  the  other  methods  are 
examined,  however,- we  find  that  the  lime  is  not 
only  not  smaller  than  the  magnesia  in  amount, 
but  is  actually  larger  and  exhibits  a  ratio  to  the 
magnesia  which  is  very  much  like  that  first  rec- 


ommended by  Loew  as  the  approximate  ratio 
necessary  between  the  two,  for  plants  in  general. 

Not  a  Matter  of  Magnesia. — It  would,  therefore, 
seem  from  the  table  and  the  remarks  above  made, 
that  there  is  no  justification  for  believing  that 
the  excess  of  magnesia  in  the  soils  of  the  Covina 
groves  is  responsible  for  any  abnormal  condition 
in  the  tree  whether  it  be  chlorosis  or  any  othcn-. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  important  to  point 
out  here  that  not  the  total  amount  of  lime,  but 
the  form  of  the  lime  in  the  soil  has  an  important 
bearing  on  the  productive  power  of  a  soil.  For 
example,  if  lime  is  pi'csent  in  a  soil  in  consid- 
erable amount  as  a  total  and  yet  only  in  very 
small  amounts  as  the  carbonate,  the  decomposi- 
tion processes  due  to  the  decay  of  organic  mate- 
rial may  be  instrumental  in  bringing  about  an 
acid  condition  of  the  soil,  especially  where  green- 
manuring  is  followed,  or  where  large  amounts  of 
barnyard  manure  are  applied.  In  both  cases,  to 
be  sure,  that  is  whether  the  lime-magnesia  ratio 
is  not  normal,  or  whether  the  lime  carbonate  is 
too  small  in  amount  to  allow  of  an  alkaline  con- 
dition in  the  soil,  the  remedy  would  be  the  appli- 
cation of  lime  ;  but  I  think  that  it  is  exceedingly 
important  to  i)oint  out  for  what  reason  the  lime 
should  be  applied,  and  not  to  base  such  lime  ap- 
plications on  an  erroneous  notion. 

The  Right  Reason  for  Using  Lime. — The  latter 
idea  with  reference  to  the  form  of  lime  in  the 
soil  is  also  borne  out  by  tests  which  I  have  made 
on  several  soils  sent  me  from  Covina  by  some  of 
the  growers  who  are  troubled  with  chlorosis  in 
their  groves,  for  I  have  found  on  testing  these 
soils  that  they  are  either  slightly  or  strongly  acid 
in  reaction  when  tested  by  our  qualitative  test 
with  the  litmus  paper.  It  should  also  be  stated 
here  that,  in  addition  to  the  fact  of  the  errone- 
ous basis  on  which  lime  applications  are  recom- 
mended from  the  results  obtained  by  the  Snow- 
den method  of  digestion,  the  form  of  lime  recom- 
mended for  application  is  one  which  cannot  neu- 
tralize the  acidity  in  a  soil  if  it  exists.  We  have 
had  inquiries  from  several  growers  asking  wheth- 
er it  is  advisable  to  apply  large  amounts  of 
gypsum  to  the  soil  in  order  to  establish  a  proper 
ratio  between  the  lime  and  magnesia  in  the  soil. 
One  grower,  it  has  been  reported,  has  gone  to  the 
extent  of  applying  50  tons  of  gypsum  to  the  acre 
where  he  was  told  an  abnormal  ratio  existed  be- 
tween the  lime  and  the  magnesia.  Now,  while 
it  is  obvious  that,  if  the  latter  was  the  trouble, 
gypsum  would  probably  remedy  it,  it  can  also 
be  plainly  seen  that,  if  it  is  merely  a  matter  of 
acidity  caused  by  the  lack  of  lime  carbonate  and 
not  by  an  abnormal  lime  and  magnesia  ratio,  then 
only  an  application  of  alkaline  lime,  such  as 
slacked  lime  or  lime  carbonate,  could  improve 
the  condition  of  the  soil,  since  gypsum  is  a  neu- 
tral salt,  like  common  table  salt,  and  cannot  neu- 
tralize the  acidity  of  the  soil.  Moreover,  grave 
dangers  lie  in  the  application  of  gypsum,  to  such 
an  enormous  extent  as  that  just  mentioned,  for 
the  reserve  potash  supply  in  the  soil  will  thus 
be  made  available  all  at  once,  and  in  a  short  time 
will  be  instrumental  in  impoverishing  the  potash 
content  of  the  soil. 

Causes  of  Chlorosis. — The  few  facts  which  have 
come  to  light  since  we  begun  to  look  into  the 
chlorosis  of  citrus  trees  seem  to  point  to  the 
conclusion  with  which  I  started  out  in  this  letter, 
namely,  that  a  large  variety  of  conditions,  or  in 
fact  anything  that  will  make  for  an  abnormal 
condition  of  the  soil  may  produce  chlorosis;  for 
example,  in  the  ease  of  the  heavy  soils  of  the  Por- 
terville  groves,  the  experiments  of  Doctors  Hil- 
gard and  Loughridge  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
poor  drainage  conditions  are  responsible  for  the 
yellowing  of  the  leaves  on  the  trees  and  the  drop- 
ping of  the  fruit.  In  other  cases  it  would  seem 
that  a  lack  of  moisture  is  responsible  for  this 
abnormal  condition,  and  that  will  undoubtedly 
hold  in  the  very  light  soils  of  the  Covina  district 
and  in  other  sections  of  California  where  groves 
are  planted  on  deep,  coarse-grained  soils  which 
do  not  adequately  retain  their  moisture.  I  believe 
that  this  same  fact  was  pointed  out  to  the  grow- 
ers in  some  parts  of  southern  California  some 
years  ago  by  Doctor  Hilgard  when  he  was  making 
an  investigation  into  the  moisture  conditions  of 
those  soils.  These  and  other  manifestations,  such 
as  acidity,  which  we  have  had  in  the  various 
groves  in  which  chlorosis  occurs,  seem  therefore 


to  strengthen  the  idea  that  chlorosis  is  not  a  d'  n 
nite  disease  caused  by  any  one  factor  and  by  no 
other,  but  rather  may  be  a  manifestation  of  any- 
thing which  interferes  with  proper  plant  nutri- 
tion. 

I  believe,  therefore,  first,  that  if  chemical  an- 
alysis is  to  be  brought  in  to  help  the  solution  of 
this  problem  it  should  be  done  by  either  our 
method  or  the  official  method,  or  one  that  is  suffi- 
ciently like  them  to  give  concordant  results,  and 
results  that  more  nearly  ai)proximate  the  actual 
conditions  which  exist  in  the  soil. 

Secondly,  that  the  very  rapid  decomposition 
processes  which  take  place  in  the  soils  of  the 
arid  region,  which  are  irrigated,  and  the  conse- 
quent solution  of  the  lime  carbonate  from  the 
surface  layers  and  its  washing  downward  to  the 
lower  layers  of  the  soil,  may  be  instrumental  in 
producing  acid  soils  which  may  bring  about  chlo- 
rosis. Therefore,  means  should  be  adopted,  im- 
mediately, by  the  fruit  grower  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  his  soil  is  acid.  This  can  be  done 
very  simply  by  the  litmus-paper  test  which  we 
shall  be  glad  to  describe  to  any  grower  who 
wishes  to  make  it,  or  the  samples  can  be  sent  to 
our  laboratory  to  be  tested  for  acidity. 

Thirdly,  the  physical  condition  of  the  soil 
should  be  looked  after  in  order  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  proper  water  conditions  exist 
there.  In  other  words,  we  shall  have  to  make 
sure  of  good  drainage  in  the  case  of  the  heavy 
soils  in  order  that  the  roots  and  the  bacteria  may 
have  good  conditions  for  their  development.  In 
the  light  soils  we  shall  have  to  resort  more  large- 
ly to  green-manuring  and  other  means  that  may 
be  in  our  power  to  improve  the  water-holding 
power  of  the  soil.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
the  breaking  up  of  plowpan  or  irrigation  hard- 
pan,  irrigation  with  smaller  amounts  of  water  at 
more  frequent  intervals,  so  that  the  trees  may 
have  a  larger  supply  throughout  the  whole  sea- 
son at  their  command,  and  perhaps  by  first  pack- 
ing the  soil  before  arranging  for  the  surface  mulch 
through  the  summer,  which  must  be  carefully 
looked  after  in  order  to  prevent  evaporation  so 
far  as  may  be  possible. 

Investigation  to  Continue. — I  believe  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  these  facts  and  suggestions 
be  given  as  much  publicity  as  possible  in  order 
that  the  growers  of  the  State  may  be  acquainted 
with  the  facts  which  exist.  To  be  sure,  there  is 
still  a  great  deal  of  room  for  the  investigation  of 
this  problem.  We  have  only  begun  to  get  a  few 
glimpses  into  the  real  nature  of  the  factors  which 
cause  this  undesirable  and  very  harmful  condition 
in  our  trees.  It  is  hoped  that  present  and  future 
research  will  bring  to  light  many  more  facts 
which  will  allow  us  to  go  at  the  eradication  of 
the  evil  more  systematically.  However,  I  believe 
strongly  that  Ave  should  make  use,  in  the  most 
systematic  manner,  of  the  facts  Avhich  we  have 
at  hand,  and  not  start  out  on  an  erroneous  basis 
to  fight  an  evil  by  erroneous  methods  built  there- 
on. Chas.  B.  Lipman. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley. 


THOSE  ROTTEN  IMPORTED  LEMONS. 


Th(!  matter  of  the  allowance  for  rotten  fruit  in 
lemon  ini|)ortations  to  Avhich  allusion  was  made 
in  our  issue  of  May  6,  bids  fair  to  be  settled  on 
a  bas's  fairer  to  the  home-grown  fruit.  It  is 
reported  from  Washington  that  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Curtis,  on  his  return  from 
New  York,  stated  that  he  has  determined  to 
draft  new  rules  covering  the  ascertainment  of 
the  pro])ortion  of  rot  in  imported  lemons.  Here- 
tofore the  allowance  for  rot  has  been  ascertained 
by  estimating  the  percentage.  Sample  boxes,  run- 
ning about  5  per  cent  of  a  consignment,  would 
be  opened,  and  then  inspectors  run  their  hands 
down  into  the  box  turning  over  the  fruit  and 
estimating  the  loss.  This  loss  usually  ran  from 
10  to  50  or  60  per  cent.  Where  it  Avas  less  than 
5  per  cent  no  claim  is  ordinarily  made  by  the 
importer.  Under  the  ucav  rules  it  is  now  stated 
the  allowance  will  be  ascertained  by  actually 
Aveighing  the  fruit  in  the  sample  boxes,  separat- 
ing the  good  from  the  bad  and  estimating  on 
that  basis.  The  I'csult  Avill  furnish  the  percent- 
age on  Avhich  to  figure  the  alloAvance.  The  new 
regulations  Avill  be  shortly  draAvn  up,  and  then 
they  Avill  be  submitted  to  the  representatives  of 
the  California  producers. 
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THE  TRANSFORMATION  OF  THE 
SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 

{Continued  From  Page  409.) 

flgs  in  Stanislaus  and  Merced  counties 
has  been  very  large  tliis  season,  it  being 
estimated  that  300,000  trees  were  set  out. 
Figs  are  at  home  in  the  big  valley,  and 
this  district  will  doubtless  become  as  fa- 
mous for  its  figs  as  Santa  Clara  has  for 
its  prunes,  Fresno  for  its  raisins  and 
Riverside  for  oranges.  The  25  acre 
Rogers  Adriatic  fig  orchard  east  of  Mer- 
ced has  proven  a  fine  venture.  Mr.  Wil- 
ton stated  that  it  had  paid  fine  interest 
on  $1000  valuation  per  acre.  He  also  pre- 
dicts a  heavy  ijlanting  of  oranges  and 


lemons  in  the  foothills  southeast  of  Mer- 
ced next  season,  as  conditions  are  right 
and  considerable  land  has  been  secured 
for  that  purpose  by  southern  growers. 

From  Merced  north,  through  Living- 
stone, Atwater,  Turlock.  Ceres  and  Mo- 
desto one  sees  a  very  heavy  acreage  set 
to  peaches.  Most  of  the  trees  are  young, 
but  those  old  enough  will  have  a  good 
yield  and  prices  will  be  good. 

Both  Atwater  and  Turlock  have  large 
fields  set  to  sweet  potatoes.  At  the  for- 
mer place  more  than  1000  acres  have 
been  planted,  and  at  the  latter  fully  2.500 
acres  are  growing.  Mr.  Wilson  told  us  of 
several  growers  at  Atwater  that  raised 
$200  worth  of  sweet  i)otatoes  per  acre  last 
year — and  it  wasn't  a  good  year  for  po- 


PRACTICAL  FARM  BUILDINGS" 


Bird's  Neponset  Roofings 

\\\\\  helij  YOl'  build  better,  cheajier  and  more  lasting  buildings. 
Write  NOW  for  this  FUi:!-:  BOOKLET. 

THE  LILLEV  &  THURSTON  CO. 

82  SECOND  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Benicia-Orr  Cultivator 


These  Illustrations  .Show  the  Frame  liaised  (lut  ol  the  (jrouiid. 

Just  note  how  the  frame  extends  out  beyond  the  wheels  so  that 
the  driver  can  work  up  close  to  the  trees,  vines  or  vegetables. 

Note  that  the  frame  is  level  in  every  position. 

Note  how  well  the  various  parts  are  bolted  and  braced  so  as  to 
get  the  desired  strength  and  rigidity  and  still  be  light  in  weight  and 
draught. 

The  BENICIA-ORR  is  made  in  two  sizes — seven  and  nine  teeth — 
which  cultivate  a  width  of  four  and  five  feet  respectively.  By  the 
loosening  of  six  bolts  it  can  be  changed  from  one  size  to  the  other. 
Center  tooth  can  be  removed,  if  desired,  for  cultivating  small  vege- 
tables, as  beets,  beans,  etc. 

Bear  in  mind  that  this  implement  was  designed  and  is  built  by 
practical  men  who  understand  the  need  of  agriculturists. 

For  good,  hard,  thorough  work  in  garden,  orchard,  vineyard  or 
field,  the  BENICIA-ORR  has  the  lead  over  any  other  cultivator  on 
the  market. 

If  you  want  to  use  the  latest,  up-to-date  cultivator,  place  your 
order  for  a  BENICIA-ORR. 

Weight.  Measurement. 

Code.  Size.  Width.  Net.        Gross,  Cased.  Cu.  Ft..  Cased. 

Sevenor  7  teeth  4  feet  283  lbs.  365  lbs.  8 

Nineor  9  teeth  5  feet  308  lbs.  390  lbs.  S 

Pole  32  lbs.  32  lbs.  1 

IF  THERE  IS  NO  AGENT  IN  YOUR  VICINITY 
WRITE  DIRECT  TO 

BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 

451  BRANNAN  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
FACTORY  BENICIA,  CAL. 

MR.  DEALER:  We  are  receiving  many  inquiries  for  Benicia- 
Orrs ;  have  you  secured  the  agency  in  your  vicinity? 


tatoes  either.  Another  crop  in  these  two 
sections  is  melons.  Cantaloupes  and 
watermelons  each  do  amazingly  well 
there  and  pay  well  watered  dividends. 
The  acreage  at  both  places  will  be  very 
large,  nearly  double  this  year  over  last. 

The  Southern  Pacific  railway  will  op- 
erate a  special  Eastern  fruit  train  daily 
to  take  products  grown  between  Merced 
and  Manteca  this  season,  which  speaks 
for  the  development  of  the  section. 

And  now  once  more  back  to  the  Merced 
exposition.  We  have  not  spoken  of  the 
poultry  part  of  the  show,  which  was  ex- 
ceptionally fine,  and  considering  the  cir- 
cumstances, a  good  sized  one.  There 
were  more  than  :!50  birds  shown,  of  which 
the  valley  furnished  most,  though  there 
were  a  few  from  the  southern  part  of  the 
State,  and  a  nice  line  from  Petaluma, 
entered  by  Jack  Lee.  Stockton  had  a  fine 
lot  there,  and  our  friend,  W.  A.  French, 
seemed  to  be  most  in  evidence  with  num- 
bers and  ribbons.  A.  R.  Gurr,  one  of  the 
Pacific  Ri'ral  PuEtss  subscribers  of  long 
standing,  carried  off  most  of  the  trophies 
for  Merced  county  birds.  He  has  but 
comparatively  recently  gone  into  the  poul- 
try business,  but  has  now  at  his  ranch, 
4 '.J  miles  west  of  Merced,  over  600  lay- 
ing hens  and  has  hutched  out  about  12,000 
chicks  this  season.  Another  successful 
poultry  raiser  of  that  section  is  Mr.  Petty 
of  Turlock,  who  has  1500  laying  Leghorns 
and  will  incubate  12,000  eggs  this  season. 

And  now  we  are  done.  A  great  deal 
more  could  have  been  said  for  both  the  east 
and  west  sides  of  the  valley  as  well  as  the 
center,  instances  could  be  cited  innum- 
erable of  successes  and  failures,  the  same 
as  in  every  community.  We  trust  that  it 
will  not  be  long  before  Madera  county  will 
show  the  same  marvelous  growth.  Al- 
ready the  first  efforts  are  being  made  to 
secure  plenty  of  irrigation  water  prepara- 
tory to  the  subdivision  of  the  land.  If 
we  have  been  able  to  show  what  has  taken 
place  in  the  heart  of  the  San  .Joaquin 
during  the  past  few  years — what  has 
caused  land  to  advance  in  value  from  $1.5 
per  acre  to  $200  and  even  $300  an  acre — 
it  will  be  what  we  have  tried  to  do. 


GROWING  ALFALFA  IN  CULTI- 
VATED ROWS. 


To  the  Editoi-:  1  do  not  know  to  what 
extent  alfalfa  has  been  grown  by  simply 
following  the  rules  laid  down  for  "culti- 
vating" corn,  potatoes,  or  other  crops 
where  no  irrigation  is  practicable.  An  ex- 
periment made  by  sowing  alfalfa  in 
drills  20  inches  apart  and  cultivated  in 
the  ordinary  way.  shows  the  plan  to  be 
eminently  successful.  The  growth  in  two 
months  is  equal  or  better  than  a  year's 
growth  sown  broadcast,  when  the  seed 
takes  its  chance  with  all  othei-  seeds  that 
may  be  in  the  land.  As  is  well  known, 
alfalfa  is  an  uncertain  crop  if  sown 
broadcast,  without  means  of  irrigating. 
If  sown  too  eai'ly,  frost  or  excessive  win- 
ter rains  may  destroy  it.  If  sown  in  the 
siJi  ing,  unless  late  rains  occur,  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  the  roots  of  many  plants  will  have 
penetrated  deep  enough  before  surface  is 
dry  and  baked.  The  growth,  at  best,  is 
poor,  and  if  a  fair  amount  of  the  plants 
survive  the  sunmier's  drouth,  the  owner 
is  in  luck.  The  next  year,  gophers  com- 
mence a  systematic  attack  and  soon  kill 
out  the  crop.  All  farmers  are  familiar 
with  these  facts,  and  now-a-days  few  will 
sow  alfalfa  unless  abundant  provision  has 
been  made  for  irrigating.  The  experi- 
ment made  shows  conclusively  that  al- 
falfa may  be  profitably  and  easily  grown 
anywhere  in  California  where  corn  may 
be  grown  without  irrigation,  or,  in  other 
words,  on  average  farming  land,  where 
the  rainfall  is  not  less  than  about  15 
inches;  the  cultivating  also  keeps  the 
gophers  away.  Leonard  Coaxes. 

Morganhill,  Oal. 


Genuine  Florida  Sour  Orange 
Seed-Bed  Trees 

Extra  fine  one-year  stock — the  best  tc 
be  had.  Be  sure  you  are  getting  the  gen- 
uine article.  If  you  will  send  your  orders 
in  now,  we  are  prepared  to  fill  them,  be 
they  large  or  small ;  but  order  early,  as 
the  supply  is  limited. 

Three  thousand  fine  large  two-year 
Valenclas.   Get  our  prices. 

SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES. 

V.  H.  U18BROW,  Proprietor, 

R.  D.  1,  Pvovdema.  Cal. 

Phoues;  Main  949— Home  2520 


EUCALYPTUS 
SEEDS 

In  large  or  small  quantities,  33  species  to 
select  from.  Write  for  free  pamphlet. 
"Eucalyptus  Culture."  It  tells  you  how 
to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the  plants  and 
plant  out  in  the  field.  Also  describes  all 
the  leading  kinds,  gives  their  uses,  etc. 

Trial  packets  Ific  each,  4  for  50c.  Write 
for  prices  in  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

345  S.  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


The  only  book  ever  written  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  walnut.  Gives  instructions  for  planting 
and  propagating  compiled  from  results  of  twenty 
years  experience  in  walnut  growing.  The  graft- 
ing process  as  depicted  with  photographs  is 
applicable  to  all  trees.  Prepaid,  $1 .00. 

JOS.  M.  ANDERSON.  416  J  Street 
Sacramento,  California 


RHUBARB  FOR  PROFIT 

A  FREE  BCOKLET  ON 

Rhubarb  Culture 

$1009  profit  per  acre;  plant  now. 
Hcrry  plan  sof  all  sorts.  Cut  this 
adv.  out  and  mail  today. 

J  B.  WAGNER,      Pasadena,  Cal. 

The  Rhubarb  and  Berry  Specialist 


FEIJOA  SELLOWIANA 

The  wonderful  new  flowering  and  fruiting  plant 
•25  cents  to  J2. 

AVOCADO  OR  ALUGATOR  PEAR 

hO  cents  and  81 
and  many  rare  plants. 

COOLIDGE'S  RARE  PLANT  NIRSERY 

F*ASADENA.  CAL. 


SULPHUR 

Nou   \h  llif  time  to  Miilpliur  for  >oiir 

vliicN.      Wrili*    UN    for  quotiilionN   nt  uno*>. 
We  mil  supply  .voiir  ureilH  lu  any  quantity. 
TRl  MBl  1.1-   SKKD  CO., 
HiinMr<»r(1  llldR..  H\H  Market  St., 
Sun  I<^ran4*iN<*4»,  t'ni. 


BERRY  PLANTS 

LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 

PASADENA.  CAL.  B.  F.  D. 


THE  HENDERSON 

FRUIT  LADDER 

Best  Made 

Durable,  Practical  and  Cheap- 
est ou  the  Market.  Bend  for 
Price  Mst. 

HENDERSON  MFG.  CO. 
710  E.  tOth  Street,  dakl  nd.  Cal. 


MUSHI100.VI  SPAWN 

We  aMvnytt  onrrr  «  Inrge  Huppl)^  of  purr 
culture  MuNlirooni  Spawn.  Bent  on  the 
market.  Write  ut  for  cultural  directlonH 
and  prices. 

TRUMBILL  SEED  CO., 
Room  242  Hansford  Bldg.,  2«$  Market  St.. 
Sao  Francisco,  CaL 
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COMFORT  AT  THE  STATE  FAIR. 


To  the  Editor:  In  your  last  issue  you 
speak  of  the  reorganization  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  with  a  new  presi- 
dent leading  the  board  in  reforms.  There 
is  one  reform  I  would  respectfully  com- 
mend to  the  notice  of  the  board  through 
your  columns,  if  you  will  allow  me;  that 
is,  to  give  some  slight  consideration  to 
elementary  principles  in  connection  with 
the  comfort  of  the  people  who  pay  for 
admission  to  the  fair,  more  particularly 
needed  in  the  case  of  women  and  chil- 
dren. 

If  the  aforesaid  women  and  children 
had  been  quadrupeds,  or  feathered  bi- 
peds, the  intervention  of  the  Humane 
Society  would  have  been  promptly  in- 
voked at  the  last  fair,  for  prevention  of 
cruelty  to  animals,  by  depriving  them  of 
any  opportunity  of  getting  a  drink  of 
water,  or  any  place  of  rest.  It  was  piti- 
ful to  see  the  distress,  among  the  little 
folks  especially.  Cursing,  deep  and  some- 
times loud,  was  to  be  heard  at  the  wan- 
ton neglect  to  provide  the  means  of 
quenching  thirst  on  stifling  hot  after- 
noons, except  by  going  to  a  lemonade 
stand  and  paying  for  it;  "graft"  was  gen- 
erally considered  to  be  the  explanation 
of  this  inhuman  treatment;  whether  cor- 
rectly or  not  is  another  matter.  I  myself 
drew  the  attention  of  oflicials  to  the  neg- 
lect; on  the  second  or  third  day  of  the 
fair  a  solitary  water  container  of  about 
ten  gallons  was  set  up  near  the  entrance 
of  the  central  building;  it  was  emptied 
in  quick  time;  but  it  seemed  to  .be  no 
one's  business  to  refill  it,  except  once  in 
a  great  while;  perhaps  it  too  seriously 
affected  the  lemonade  sales. 

As  to  seats  for  the  accommodation  of 
weary  folk  who  had  been  on  their  feet 
for  hours,  there  seemed  to  be  absolutely 
none,  except  in  one  free  grand  stand;  but 
no  woman  with  children  at  her  heels 
could  venture  to  ascend  in  the  face  of  a 
dense  crowd.  It  was  a  choice  between 
standing  inside  a  roasting  hot  building, 
or  wandering  about,  parched  with  thirst, 
with  no  seat  or  a  single  shade  tree  on  an 
arid  waste  outside.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  new  management  will  pay  more 
attention  to  the  comfort  of  visitors. 

Sebastopol.  ,Tohx  Bennett. 


Vnou  the  latest  consular  reports  it  has 
been  found  that  numerous  olive  orchards 
in  the  /vleppo  district  were  so  badly  dam- 
aged by  severe  frosts  during  the  last  win- 
ter that  hardly  any  crop  can  be  expected 
this  year.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the 
Syrian  orchards  the  damage  was  exten- 
sive and  it  will  probably  be  at  least  five 
years  before  the  trees  reach  their  normal 
condition.  Besides  the  large  amount  of 
oil  used  in  the  country  there  is  normally 
a  large  amount  exported,  all  of  which  will 
be  cut  off  this  year,  and  importations 
made  instead. 


Graduates  of  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Missouri  are 
in  greater  demand  than  those  from  any 
other  dei)artment  of  the  school.  They 
have  opportunities  to  start  work  in  their 
profession  at  better  salaries,  and  the 
opportunities  are  more  plentiful;  and 
this  is  true  of  other  States  as  well  as 
Missouri,  going  to  show  that  trained 
brains  are  appreciated  in  the  business  of 
farming  as  well  as  in  other  occupations. 

Several  losses  of  horses  have  been  sus- 
tained recently  in  the  vicinity  of  Liver- 
more  through  horse  thieves  who  have 
driven  off  the  animals  to  sell  in  other 
places.  The  sheriff  is  hunting  for  the 
guilty  parties. 


Ellas  Galium  of  Kings  county  has  just 
imported  some  fancy  Poland-China  stock 
which  will  be  used  in  keeping  his  herd  up 
to  the  latest  date. 


Get  Oversize  Tires 

Avoid  Blow-Outs — Save  Overloading 


Goodyear  No-Rim-Cut  tires — 10%  oversize- 
tires  that  rim-cut,  or  tires  not  oversize. 


-cost  no  more  than 


The  sale  of  Goodyear  No-Rira- 
Cut  tires  has  multiplied  six  times 
over  in  the  past  two  years.  Over 
600,000  have  already  been  sold. 

Sixty-four  leading-  motor  car 
makers  have  contracted  with  us 
for  these  tires.  The  demand  from 
users  is  now  so  great  that  our 
mammoth  factories  run  night  and 
day. 

This  patented  tire  has  become 
the  sensation.  It  is  saving  millions 
of  dollars  to  motor  car  owners.  It 
is  a  tire  that  you  should  know. 


No  Hooks— No  Bolts 

The  No-Rim-Cut  tire  has  no  hooks 
on  the  base.  No  tire  bolts  are  need- 
ed to  hold  it  on. 

Into  the  tire  base  we  vulcanize  flat 
tapes  made  of  126  braided  wires. 
These  make  the  tire  base  unstretch- 
able.  The  tire  can't  come  off  because 
nothing  can  stretch  it  over  the  rim 
flange.  But  when  you  remove  one 
flange,  the  tire  slips  off  like  any  quick- 
detachable  tire. 

1  hisbraided  wire,  flat  tape  feature  is 
controlled  by  our  patents.  It  is  the  only 
way  known  to  make  a  safe  bookless 
tire.  That  is  why  other  tire  makers  still 
recommend  the  old-style  clincher  tire. 


The  No-Rim-Cut  Tire 

This  tire  fits  any  stand- 
ard rim.  Simply  reverse 
the  removable  rim  flanges  — 
that  is,  slip  them  to  the  op- 
posite sides.  They  will  then 
curve  outward,  as  shown  in 
the  picture  above.  The  tire 
comes  against  a  rounded  edge, 
and  rim-cutting  is  made  im- 
possible. 


Ordinary  Clincher  Tire 

In  the  ordinary  tire — the  clincher 


tire — the  removable  rim  flanges  must 
be  set  to  curve  inward.  They  must 
grasp  hold  of  the  hooks  in  the  tire 
base,  to  hold  the  tire  on.  Note  how 
those  thin  flanges  dig  into  the  tire 
when  deflated.  That  is  the  cause  of 
rim-cutting,  which  may  wreck  a  flat 
tire  in  a  moment. 

10%  Oversize 

The  No-Rim-Cut  tire,  where  the 
rim  flanges  flare  outward,  can  be  made 
10%  over  the  rated  size  and  still  fit 
the  rim.  And  we  give  you  that  over- 
size without  extra  cost. 

That  means  10%  more  air  —  10% 
greater  carrying  capacity.  And  that, 
with  the  average  car,  adds  25%  to  the 
tire  mileage. 

This  oversize  takes  care  of  your 
extras — top,  glass  front,  etc.  It  avoids 
the  overloading  which  causes  blow- 
outs on  nine  cars  in  ten  which  have 
skimpy  tires. 

These  two  features  together — No- 
Rim-Cut  and  oversize — will  under  av- 
erage conditions,  cut  tire  bills  in  two. 
Yet  these  tires  cost  you  nothing  more 
than  other  standard  tires. 
Do  you  wonder  that  men  who 
know    these  tires   insist  on 
getting  them? 


Our  latest  Tire  Book,  based 
on  12  years  spent  in  tire 
making,  tells  many  facts 
which  motorists  should  know. 
Ask  us  to  mail  it  to  you. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,     1 1 1th  Street,  Akron,  Ohio 


Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities 


We  Make  All  Sorts  of  Rubber  Tires 
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Unexpected 
Guests 


The  farmer  and  his  wife  were  about  to  sit  down  to  a 
cold  supper  when  they  saw  some  old  friends  driving 
towards  the  house. 

The  good  wife  was  equal  to  the  occasion — thanks  to 
her  New  Perfection  Oil  Cook-stove. 

She  had  it  lit  in  a  moment,  and  her  guests  hardly  were  seated 
on  the  porch  before  a  hearty  hot  meal  v^^as  ready  for  the  table — 
sausages  and  eggs  and  long  rashers  of  streaky  bacon,  and  rolls  just 
crisped  in  the  oven  and  fresh  colfee — and  the  hostess  herself  as  cool 
and  neat  as  if  she  had  not  been  near  the  kitchen. 

She  never  could  have  managed  it  with  an  old-fashioned  range. 
The  New  Perfection  is  the  quickest,  most  convenient  and  best  cooker 
on  the  market. 

Made  with  I.  2  and  3  bunifrs.  with 
long,  'turquoise  blue  enameled  chimnrvi. 
Handsomely  finished  throuBboiit.  The 
2-  and  3-burner  stoves  can  be  had  with  or 
without  a  cabinet  lop.  which  is  fitted  with 
drop  shelves,  towel  racks,  etc. 

Dealers  everywhere  :  or  write  for  de- 
:'iptiv< 
of  the 


2Vew  Per/Sction 

—  Mil  mil  ■  <  'I  I  I  — 

Oil  Cogk'5tove 


rvw 

■c'iptive  circular  to  the  ncare&t  agency 


Standard  Oil  Company 

t  Incorporated ) 


THE 
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BRIQQS  " 

IMPROVED 

Fruit  Pitting 
Machine 


MODEL  1911 


Saves  Money,  Fruit  and  Worry 

liy  helping  you  keep  up  with  your  crop. 
The  fruit  Is  out  smoothly,  entirely  around, 
atid  not  bruised,  and  the  dried  product  sells 
e(iually  as  well  as  hand  cut.  It  does  the 
work  of  eighteen  or  twenty  hand  cutters, 
doltig  good  work. 

'I  tons  per  hour  free  stone  peaches. 

1  ton  per  hour  apricots  and  plums. 

It  Is  no  ex  perliiioiit  and  Is  guaranteed. 
Send  for  drcrular. 

THE  BRIGQS-KNIQHT  MFG.  CO. 

336  E.  Second  St. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 
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Northern  Methods  With  Alfalfa. 


The  way  the  younger  alfalfa  growers 
in  the  irrigated  regions  of  eastern  Wash- 
ington are  doing  their  work  may  be  in- 
teresting to  the  pioneer  alfalfa  growers 
of  California,  for  they  are  doing  some 
rather  new  things: 

Sowing  in  the  Dry  Season. — Mr.  Bur- 
ton O.  Lunn,  in  the  Irrigator,  says  that 
any  time  after  the  15th  of  April  and  be- 
fore the  25th  of  September  will  do  for 
the  planting  of  alfalfa  in  the  Yakima 
valley.  When  planted  in  the  early  spring 
it  is  often  sown  with  wheat,  oats,  or  bar- 
ley, but  generally  with  bluestem  wheat, 
planting  about  a  bushel  of  wheat  to  an 
acre  and  10  or  12  pounds  of  alfalfa. 

"The  seed  is  planted  in  many  ways, 
but  in  the  Yakima  valley  the  best  re- 
sults are  obtained  by  using  a  wheelbar- 
row planter;  it  does  satisfactory  work 
in  the  wind  and  distributes  the  seed  very 
uniformly.  Cyclone  broadcast  seeders  are 
used  to  good  advantage  if  the  wind  Is 
not  blowing  strongly. 

"When  planting  during  the  dry  season, 
in  some  soils  it  is  necessary  to  harrow 
to  cover  the  seed  before  Irrigation,  but 
generally  when  the  ditcher  is  used,  mak- 
ing marks  about  two  feet  apart,  the  move- 
ments of  the  marker  covers  the  seed  suffi- 
ciently. 

"The  basic  principle  of  successful  irri- 
gation is  getting  the  soil  wet  quick  and 
then  turning  it  off.  This  fact  makes  it 
inadvisable  to  try  to  raise  alfalfa  where 
the  water-supply  is  not  abundant,  or 
where  a  large  head  cannot  be  secured  at 
one  time.  Therefore,  alfalfa  is  a  very 
poor  crop  to  try  to  raise  under  a  pumping 
system,  unless  the  project  has  a  reservoir 
to  supply  a  large  head  when  it  is  needed. 
This  is  especially  found  to  be  true  in 
the  irrigation  of  the  second  and  third 
crops. 

"The  entire  field  must  be  irrigated  im- 
mediately after  the  hay  has  been  hauled 
off  or  the  alfalfa  will  wilt  or  burn  in 
the  hot  sun,  diminishing  the  following 
cuttings. 

"In  the  first  irrigation  after  sowing  the 
seed,  much  care  should  be  exercised  to 
keep  the  soil  very  moist  so  it  will  be 


soft  and  not  bake,  rendering  it  easy  for 
the  young  tender  sprouts  to  shoot  through. 
It  should  be  kept  moist  until  three  or 
four  leaves  appear,  after  which  it  should 
be  watered  frequently  enough  to  keep 
the  soil  from  baking,  and  nicely  moist. 
It  should  not  be  allowed  to  get  so  damp 
that  it  will  be  scalded  in  the  hot  sun. 
The  right  condition  of  the  ground  can 
be  told  after  the  hay  has  covered  it,  by 
the  color  of  the  plants.  This  color  should 
be  a  bright,  healthy  green.  If  the  plants 
start  to  turn  yellow  while  being  watered 
or  immediately  afterward,  too  much  water 
is  being  used,  and  the  plants  are  scald- 
ing. Or,  if  the  alfalfa  begins  to  take  on 
a  very  dark-green  hue,  especially  notice- 
able in  the  leaves  near  the  top,  the  crop 
needs  water.  The  top  leaves  should  al- 
ways be  of  a  lighter  green  than  the  bal- 
ance of  the  foliage  when  the  crop  is  in 
healthy  condition  and  growing  as  it 
should. 

"The  banks  of  the  head  ditches  where 
the  horse-mower  leaves  the  alfalfa  uncut 
should  be  mown  with  a  scythe  and  cleaned 
out  after  each  cutting  so  that  a  good 
head  of  water  can  pass  through.  The 
small  ditches  or  'marks'  may  be  cleaned 
out  when  necessary  with  a  shovel  ditcher 
on  which  the  driver  can  ride. 

"The  time  for  the  first  cutting  depends 
on  whether  the  season  is  early  or  late, 
but  should  occur  after  the  blossoms  are 
well  out  and  start  to  dry. 

"In  the  Yakima  valley,  alfalfa  is  cut 
three  times  during  the  season,  but  in 
lower  altitudes  and  sections  with  longer 
season  it  is  cut  four  times.  The  first 
cutting  yields  two  and  one-half  to  three 
tons  per  acre;  the  second  cutting  about 
two  and  one-half  tons,  and  the  third  cut- 
ting about  two  tons.  Where  there  is  a 
fourth  cutting  it  generally  yields  a  ton 
and  a  half.  These  figures  are  conserva- 
tive. I  have  averaged  eight  tons  per  acre 
in  three  cuttings  on  160  acres  the  year 
following  planting. 

"The  first  cutting  is  the  best  feed  for 
horses,  because  it  is  riper  and  less  watery; 
the  later  cuttings  are  better  for  cattle, 
because  they  are  softer  and  more  easily 
eaten." 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  DISTRIBUTORS 

1008-1010  SECOND  STREET 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIFORNIA 

We  are  the  Clearance  House  on  iiliIpmeutN  of  Deciduous  Fruits  from  the  State. 
W'c  can  fill  orders  for  any  variety  of  fruit  from  any  district  with  Prompt- 
ness and  Dlsfialch.    We  handle  only  in  carload  lols,  and  make  the  flll- 
int;  of  F.  O,  B.  orders  our  Specialty.     Some  of  the  principal  firms 
afllllatlng  are: 


EARL  FRUIT  CO. 
THK  PIONEER  FRUIT  CO. 
PRODUCERS  FRUIT  CO. 
FRANK  H.  BUCK  CO. 
SIL\'.\-BERGTnOLDT  CO. 
PINKH.\M  &  MoKEVITT 
.SCH.VABEL,  BROS.  &  CO. 
PENUYN  FRUIT  CO. 

Officers: 

Frank  H.  Buck,  Pres. 

W.  E.  Gerber,  1st  Vice-Pres. 
Chas.  B.  Bills,  2nd  Vice-Pres. 
H.  A.  Fairbank,  Treasurer. 


GEO.  D.  KELLOGG  &  SON 
VACAVILLE  FRUIT  CO. 
G.  H.  ANDERSON 
W.  J.  WILf^ON  &  SON 
A.  BLOCK  FRUIT  CO. 
VALLEY  FRUIT  CO. 
W.  O.  DA  VIES 
NEWCASTLE  FRUIT  CO. 

Board  of  Managers: 

C.  B.  Dewees  Chas.  B.  Bills 

C.  Fotheringham      George  D.  Kellogg 

A.  H.  Sclinabel         H.  A.  Fairbank 


F.  B.  McKEVITT,  Secretary  and  General  Manager 


Correspondence  Solicited 


Save  Money  By  Buying 
Ihis  Good 
Second-Hand  Pipe 

We  ('an  supply  j  ou  with  any 
size  and  quantity  of  S'andard 
Pipe  or  Casing— all  new  threads 
and  coupllngB— all  stock  guar- 
anteed first  class. 

If  tbinliiiic  of  boyini  aar  kiod  of  pipe, 
yoorbcst  ioleresti  will  b«  Mired  hj  writiaf 
Di  for  prices  and  particoiiri. 

Pacific  Pipe  Co..  Main  and  Howard  Sis..  San  Francisco 


rHATFIR' 

No  better  fodder  and  grain  crop  can  he  risnted  on  dry  or  alkali 
and  than  this  prolific  member  of  the  Soryhum  family.  This  dwarf  va- 
riety possesses  the  advantages  of  more  foliage,  smaller  stalk  and  ease  of 
harvesting.  Its  great  root  system  enables  it  lo  produce  wonderfully  in 
drought  sections,  and  breaks  up  new  ground  for  other  crops. 

FOR  STOCK  FEEDING 

Dwarf  Kaffir  Com  will  produce  10  to  15  tons  of  green  fodder  or 
silage  to  the  acre,  or  5  lo  8  tons  of  dry  fodder. 

FOR  POULTRY 

The  grain  is  a  valuable  food  for  poultry  and  will  crop  2.000 
pounds  and  upward  per  acre. 

Write  for  cultural  directions  and  price. 

Please  mark  letter  Dept.  0 

SEED  &  PLANT  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  ISVl 

Seeds  -Nursery  Stock  -  Poultry  Supplies. 

525-328-330  50.  Main  Street 

LOS  ANGELES. CALIFORNIA. 


LARGEST  CITRUS  NURSERIES  IN  THE  WORLD 

Parties  contemplating  the  planting  of  citrus  groves  this  coming  spring 
will  do  well  to  send  for  our  prices  soon,  as  there  will  evidently  a  a  shortage 
of  strictly  first  class  stock.  Write  today  for  particulars,  or,  better  still,  pay 
us  a  visit  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  show  you  just  what  we  have. 

Our  finely  illustrated  booklet,  "Citrus  Fruits,"  covering  the  industry 
from  the  seed  to  the  market,  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25c  in 
stamps. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAM  DIMAS,  CALIFORNIA 


WALNUT  GROVES  PAY 

Would  you  be  satisfied  with  an 
income  of  $1500  to  $2500  per  year, 
with  a  home  and  five  acres  of  ground, 
where  you  could  raise,  chickens  and 
vegetables  and  keep  a  cow? 

FIVE  ACRES  OF  WALNUTS 

will  give  you  that  income  and  the  rest 
can  be  raised  at  the  same  time. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  our  Suburban 
Walnut  Homes  in  Contra  Costa 
County,  and  our  Easy  Payment  Plan. 

R.  N.  BURGESS  COMPANY 

907  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING. 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  GAL. 
507  J  STREET.  SACRAMENTO 


ERICKSON'S  PATENT  EXTERMINATOR 


«  CARTRIDGE  CRARGEO  WITH  DEATH— fosilirtly  tht  moslttteclm  method  know»  (ornlimiiiialmg 
mm  mm  ■  m^  GDDUCDC  burrowing  pests.  Better  than  poison,  (or  it  Is  ibsolutily 
■#11  I  n  DUrnCnO     sad  md  acts  only  on  pests  that  liurrow.  Tests  midi  by 

■  II  I   %  ■  the  Department  of  Agriculture  resulted  inunqualifiedsat- 

I  ilSnUIRRFLS  Isfa-lion.  Awarded  the  Grand  PnzeA.-Y.-r.E.,Seattl(. 

■  IIIbIbW  "W""""-'-*'  Sim|.le,si(e,eflecti«e.  Send  for  bocklel,  Sold  by  Dealers. 

 H  fiot,  write  to  HitI  fireworfct  Co,,  Seattle,  Wash. 


For  Sale  By  DUPONT  POWDER  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Portland,  Seattle,  Spokane,  Denver  and  St  Louis 
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Railroading  People  Into  Farming. 


"When  a  railroad  can't  make  expenses 
it  goes  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  When 
a  man  on  a  salary  can't  make  expenses  he 
wants  to  get  into  the  chicken-raising 
business." — Daily  paper. 


To  the  Editor:  It  would  be  better  for 
the  man  who  cannot  make  good  on  a  sal- 
ary— be  he  clerk,  mechanic,  or  of  what- 
ever trade  or  profession — to  go  through 
the  formality  followed  by  the  impecuni- 
ous railway  company;  as  his  failure  as 
a  man  on  a  salary  was  probably  due 
to  a  lack  of  just  the  qualifications  requi- 
site in  the  successful  poultryman.  These, 
for  the  beginner,  are,  primarily,  great 
self-denial,  willingness  to  work  hard  for 
small  compensation,  and  long  hours.  If 
such  a  man  goes  into  the  poultry  business 
expecting  immediate  profits,  he  will  be 
sadly  disappointed.  If  he  expects  to  make 
a  comfortable  living  "right  from  the 
jump,"  he  will  find  the  results  far  from 
coming  up  to  his  expectations.  If  it  is 
long  hours  he  seeks  to  avoid,  he  had  far, 
far  better  stick  to  his  desk  or  bench. 
Unfortunately,  the  poultry  business,  more 
than  any  other  rural  pursuit,  lends  itself 
to  alluring  figures,  and  too  much  advan- 
tage is  taken  of  this  fact  by  irresponsi- 
ble writers  for  irresponsible  journals.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  during  the 
last  few  years  several  hundreds  of  peo- 
ple have  been  lured  by  these  journals, 
assisted  by  the  land  boomers,  into  em- 
barking their  small  savings  in  this  busi- 
ness, of  the  essential  points  of  which 
they  knew  practically  nothing.  Luckily, 
there  are  a  few  conservative  writers  and 
journals  who  have  presented  the  facts  in 
their  true  light,  with  the  result  that  there 
are  fewer  incompetents  throwing  their 
money  into  a  business  they  do  not  un- 
derstand and  who  have  not  the  qualifica- 
tions to  overcome  the  preliminary  difli- 
culties,  do  the  hard  work  for  long  hours. 


and  practise  the  economy  necessary  be- 
fore even  a  measurable  degree  of  success 
can  be  attained.  We  have  all  heard  of 
the  old  woman  who  counted  her  chicks 
before  they  were  hatched. 

But  by  all  this  we  do  not  wish  to  dis- 
courage anyone  having  an  inclination  that 
way  from  going  into  the  poultry  business, 
provided  he  has  capital  enough  to  tide 
him  over  the  first  stages  and  feels  that 
he  has  the  necessary  qualifications  as 
outlined  above.  What  we  would  like  to 
impress  upon  him,  however,  is,  after  he 
has  failed  in  other  lines,  and  decides  to 
"try  his  luck"  at  poultry  raising,  to  pause 
and  make  sure  he  is  the  man  for  that 
business.  We  are  opposed  to  gambling 
in  any  form,  but  to  the  man  who  just 
wants  to  "try  his  luck"  we  are  almost  in- 
clined to  suggest  the  green  cloth,  the  race- 
track, or  the  bucket  shop.  Through  these 
channels  he  will  get  much  quicker  action, 
while  the  result  will  be  practically  the 
same.  Some  grocerymen  make  money: 
others  fail.  Some  lawyers  make  princely 
fortunes;  some  do  not.  Many  poultrymen 
make  good  money,  but  they  are  the  men 
who  have  carefully  studied  and  thorough- 
ly understand  their  business  and  did  not 
go  broke  "trying  their  luck."  The  poul- 
try industry  has  furnished  more  than  its 
fair  share  of  failures,  and  most  of  them 
can  be  traced  to  the  people  who  wanted 
to  "try  their  luck."  This  has  resulted  in 
keeping  out  of  the  business  many  who 
had  the  proper  attributes  for  successful 
poultry  farmers.  A  glance  at  the  figures 
of  imports  of  eggs  and  live  poultry  from 
Eastern  and  Middle  States,  and  the  fact 
that  the  "chicken  dinner"  has  still  to  be 
regarded  as  a  luxury  to  be  indulged  in 
only  upon  occasions  by  the  average  wage- 
earner,  will  go  far  to  show  that  Califor- 
nia is  in  no  immediate  danger  of  the  ap- 
proach of  that  bugbear — overproduction. 

San  Francisco.  Ob.serveb. 


PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TAMvS  I'OU  WOOD  PIPE  FOR 

WATER,  Oil.,  WINE,  IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 

MINING  AND  CYANIDING.  MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  in.  to  24  In.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.    New  Pipe  Catalogue  in  Preparation. 

OFFICES: 
31K  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 
Kenton  Station,  Portland,  Ore. 
404  Equitable  Banii  BiIk-.  I'On  AnKcIes,  Cal. 


FACTORIES: 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
PORTLAND,  ORE. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


BOXES  and  BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  BOXES  OUR  SPECIALTY. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCANTILE  BOX  CO. 

231  BERRY  STREET  (Near  Fourtli)  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 

I  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  Mv  lumber  is  brought  direct  from  the  forest.  Latfst  Im- 
proved machinery.  Up-to-date  methods.  A  two  cent  stanio  and  some  paper  will  show  you 
that  I  can  incre  ise  the  purchasij  g  power  of  jour  dollars.  Redwood  J'anks.  I'h  king  lioxes, 
Peach  Boxes  Drying  Trays,  Kgg  C  ases.  A  tank  ■>  It.  dlamet<  r,  '2]4  ft.  deep,  $7.60.  A  tank  6  ft. 
diameter,  2>^'ft.  deep,  ?I0  50.    A  tank  8  ft  diameter, '2^^  ft.  deep,  $13  60.   Kpraylng  tanks. 

R.  F.  WILSON,  447  W.  MAIN  STREET,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


PIOMEER   CENTRIFUGAL  F»U1VIF»S 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to  .sell 
you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy  any  other 
make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competitors' 
wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  In  quality  and 
capacity  of  any.  Live  agents  wanted.  Write  for 
circular  and  prices. 

PEERLESS  IRON  WORKS,  Sacramento,  CaL 

Mention  Rural  Press. 
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MR.  C.  C.  MILLER  says: 

"I  made  $940.17  net  from  one 
thousand  hens  in  five  months,  on 
my  farm  at  Willows." 

A  man  who  understands  the  poultry  busi- 
ness will  find  our  small  farms  in  the  Sacramento 
Valley  the  ideal  place  to  raise  chickens  and  pro- 
duce eggs.   He  doesn't  have  to  own  a  large 
acreage, — 

^*Twenty*s  Plenty— 
Torty^s  a  Fortune** 

Green  feed,  such  as  alfalfa,  forms  two-thirds  of 
a  chicken's  diet,  and  here  the  hens  can  forage  in  the 
field  practically  every  month  in  the  year. 

Or,  if  you  are  conducting  a  20  to  40  acre  hog  or  dairy 
farm  you  can  raise  one  hundred  hens  with  almost  no  extra 
cost.  When  chickens  run  out  in  the  open  field  they  are 
always  healthy,  happy  and  great  egg  producers. 

The  Sacramento  Valley  Irrigation  Co. 

will  sell  you  a  20  to  80  acre  farm  for 
$125  an  acre  on  very  easy  terms. 


will  lay 
for 
you 


$15  DOWN  Tl?  $11 A  YEAR  ^^a^? 

If  you  are  willing  to  work  you  win.  The  climate,  the  soil 
and  an  abundance  of  water  during  the  irrigation  season  are 
your  helpers.  If  you  want  to  be  a  king  of  your  own  little 
kingdom,  be  independent  and  make  money,  write  today  for 
full  information. 

H.  L.  HOLLISTER  &  CO. 

WILLOWS,  CAL. 

412  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


137  So.  La  Salle  SL 
Chicago,  111. 


1027  Ninth  Street 
'Oacfarti6nto,  Cat. 


345  Fourth  At*. 
Pittsburg,  Pa. 


HIGH  GRADE  CITRUS  TREES 

20  years  exi)eiience  etiubles  us  to  furnish  the  best  absolutely. 
Write,  phone  or  Ciill  for  information.    We  are  here  for  business. 

POLLARD  BROS. 

CORNER  MISSION  STREF.T  AND  LOS  ROBLES  AVE.,  SOUTH  PASADENA.  CAL. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  COMPANY  'Teunlrlo?" 

"Anchor"  Hr:ind,  Velvet  Flowers  of  Sulphur;  "Volcano"  Urand,  Kiiblliiicd  Flowers  of  Hul- 
pluir;  "Tiger"  Brand,  Sul)llmed  Suliiluir;  "niamord  S"  Brand,  Ketlned  Flour  Sulphur; 
"Fruit"  Brand.  I'owdertd  Kiilph\ir,  Roller  fStlck,  Relined  Lump. 

A(J[GNT8  Folt  "Fleur  de  Souire"  Extra  Fine  and  Eagle  Brand.  Fieri  dl  Zollo 
(for  blea<-hliig  and  spraylni»i. 

Relinery:  BORDEAUX.  FRANCE. 
Olllce— 624  Calllornia  St..  above  Kearney.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIFORNIA 
Ham  pies  and  I'rU^es  on  A  pidlcatloii.  Telephone:  Kearney  48:36— (  Home)  CB636. 


WESTERN    MACHIIMERY  COIVIF»AIKY 

4tli  «  BRANNAN  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

Largest  dealers  In  all  kinds  of 

SECOND  HAND  STANDARD  PIPE  AND  SCREW  CASING 
We  make  a  specialty  of  IRRIGATING  PLANTS 

Write  for  Information  and  Prices.   Mention  this  paper. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


QUALITY 

IN 

FUMIGATION  CYANIDE 

IS  THE  IMPORTANT  CONSIDERATION 

The  best  authorities  unanimously  agree  that  for  the  effectual  generation 
of  Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  a  Cyanide  should  not  contain  in  excess  of  1  per  cent 
of  Chloride  of  Sodium  (common  salt).  A  higher  percentage  of  this  ingredient 
materially  reduces  the  available  amount  of  gas  by  the  process  of  decomposi- 
tion. 

It  is  well  worth  your  while  to  verify  this  statement,  and  when  in  doubt  as 
to  the  Sodium  Chloride  content  of  a  Cyanide,  have  a  reputable  chemist  furnish 
you  an  analysis.    It  may  prove  a  good  investment. 

The  RochnUt  &  HnKNlnebrr  Chemical  Co.'h  .<>pr<-ial  Fumigating;  C:rnul(lr  of 
PotnNNiiiiii  !)S-iH)  per  rent  an<l  Cyaniile  of  Sodium  12.S-130  per  cent  is  manufac- 
tured expreNNly  for  funiieatinft'.  Contains  no  exeesM  of  eliloride  of  Modium.  It 
KenerateH  quielily.     Reliable,  Efficient,  Economical. 


THE  BRAUN  CORPORATION 

SELLING  AGENTS 
363-371  NEW  HIGH  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES 


JOIN  THE 

GOLDEN  STATE  EXCURSION 

THE  HIGH  CLASS  PERSONALLY  CONDUCTED 
EXCURSION  TO 

OREGON,  WASHINGTON  and  the 
CANADIAN  ROCKIES 


Leaves  San  Francisco  June  6,  1911 


ROUND  TRIP    -    -  $82.50 

Including  sleeping  accomodations,  meals  and  sight-seeing 
trips  en  route  to  Seattle 


MAKE  YOUR  RESERVATIONS  NOW 


SEE  ANY  AGENTS 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

TICKET  OFFICES 

FLOOD  BUILDING.  PALACE  HOTEL. 

MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT. 
BROADWAY  AND  13th  STREETS,  OAKLAND 


With  the  Fruit  Men. 

Deciduous  fruit  growers  of  Ventura 
county  are  prefecting  a  dried  fruit  men's 
association. 

C.  A.  Foster,  a  nurseryman  of  Dixon, 
has  signed  a  contract  for  2,500,000  fruit 
trees,  to  be  furnislied  in  five  years. 

The  pear  crop  appears  to  be  in  good 
shape,  a  heavy  crop  being  in  prospect  ex- 
cept where  the  thrips  have  been  strong. 

Land  enough  is  being  prepared  for  ap- 
ple planting  at  Cohasset,  Butte  county, 
to  double  the  acreage.  A  heavy  crop  is 
expected  there  this  year. 

About  110  cars  of  early  grapes  will  be 
shipped  from  southern  California  this 
summer. 

Oranges  in  the  Porterville  region  are 
said  to  be  setting  nicely,  with  prospects, 
if  the  weather  continues  good,  for  a  rec- 
ord crop. 

Committees  have  been  appointed  and  ac- 
tive work  started  for  the  1911  Apple  An- 
nual at  Watsonville. 

Walnuts  are  reported  to  be  setting  well 
in  southern  California  and  the  blight  is 
said  to  be  doing  less  injury  than  a  year 
ago.  Considerable  grafting  from  trees 
showing  blight  resistance  has  been  done, 
with  apparently  good  results. 

Placer  county  fruit  varies  greatly  in  dif- 
ferent sections,  as  the  frost  has  killed  all 
the  crop  in  some  places,  while  in  others 
a  fall  crop  will  be  harvested.  Hay  in  the 
valley  part  of  the  county  is  good. 

A  meeting  was  held  Thursday  afternoon 
of  representatives  from  the  orange-grow- 
ing districts  of  southern  California  to  con- 
sider improvements  in  the  quality  of  the 
fruit  pack. 

Two  fruit  trains  a  day  will  be  run  out 
of  Fresno  this  year,  one  to  the  bay  cities, 
the  other  to  Chicago.  The  Chicago  train 
will  make  the  trip  in  614  days. 

The  Sonoma  county  berry  growers'  asso 
elation  has  fixed  the  prices  for  picking 
blackberries  at  $14  per  ton  and  3%  cents 
per  drawer  of  five  pounds. 

Deciduous  Fruit  Conditions. 

Sacramento,  Cal.,  May  20,  1911. 

The  following  gives  number  of  cars  of 
deciduous  fruit  shipped  to  all  points  by 
all  members  of  the  California  Fruit  Dis- 
tributors for  the  week  ending  Friday 
night,  May  19,  1911: 

Cherries  (five  cars) — Cherries  have 
ripened  very  slowly  during  the  last  week, 
but  are  expected  to  come  forward  more 
rapidly  during  the  next  ten  days,  as  the 
weather,  which  has  heretofore  been  cool, 
has  changed  and  it  is  now  very  pleasant. 
Owing  to  the  cool  weather  the  quality  of 
tlie  "fruit  should  be  fine. 

Apricots — Since  our  last  letter  there  hag 
been  no  change  in  the  apricot  situation, 
except  that  the  crop  in  the  Winters  sec- 
tion perhaps  looks  a  little  more  prom- 
ising than  it  did.  The  fruit  is  absolutely 
clean  and  promises  to  be  of  fine  size. 

Plums — The  plum  crop  continues  to 
look  fine  and  some  varieties  are  so  heavily 
laden  that  they  are  now  being  thinned. 
This  will  not  be  necessary  on  several  of 
our  best  varieties,  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  crop  will  be  as  good  as  heretofore 
indicated. 

Peaches — There  is  no  particular  change 
in  the  peach  situation,  except  that  there 
are  some  indications  of  a  heavier  drop 
than  usual  in  June. 

Bartlett  Pears — There  has  been  a  little 
change  in  the  situation  on  this  variety, 
especially  in  the  river  section.  While 
some  orchards  have  lost  practically  their 
whole  crop  owing  to  the  thrips,  the  or- 
chards unaffected  will  produce  a  larger 
crop  than  usual,  and  it  is  now  expected 
that  the  crop  of  this  section  will  be  fully 


equal  to  that  of  last  year.    The  fruit  is 
large  and  fine  and  free  from  scab  and 
other  defects. 
Grapes  continue  to  look  very  promising. 


General  Agriculture. 

In  the  Santa  Ana  district  13,000  acres 
have  been  set  to  lima  beans  and  3000  to 
blackeyes. 

On  May  4  a  carload  of  potatoes  con- 
taining scab  was  received  at  San  Luis 
Obispo,  some  of  which  were  sold,  but 
found  by  inspectors  and  condemned.  A 
close  watch  is  being  kept  by  commis- 
sioners to  prevent  more  of  the  shipment 
from  being  planted. 

The  first  big  shipment  of  red  onions 
from  Stockton  this  year  brought  the 
growers  $2.30  per  sack. 

On  account  of  the  shortage  in  the  hay 
crop  there  has  been  a  considerable  de- 
man  for  alfalfa  this  spring.  Because  of 
the  late  cool  weather  the  grain  and  hay 
both  look  better  than  some  weeks  ago. 
The  hay  crop  has  been  increased  on  ac- 
count of  the  frost  spoiling  the  heading  of 
wheat  and  barley.  Except  in  a  few 
places  the  grain  hay  will  not  amount  to 
more  than  60  or  75  per  cent  of  a  crop, 
and  grain  even  less. 

The  California  cotton  crop,  according 
to  Washington  reports,  averaged  335 
pounds  per  acre,  all  the  cotton  being  of 
high  quality.  Missouri,  second  in  pounds 
per  acre,  produced  but  285  pounds. 

Several  contracts  to  raise  pea  seed 
have  been  made  around  San  Leandro.  Ala- 
meda county,  this  year.  Although  green 
peas  have  been  raised  in  large  quantity, 
seed  peas  are  being  tried  for  the  first  time 
in  many  years  on  a  large  scale.  The  to- 
mato planting  this  year  in  lower  Alameda 
county  is  a  little  larger  than  usual,  and 
the  rhubarb  acreage  is  also  increasing. 

Henry  Miller,  of  Miller  &  Lux,  has 
offered  a  large  tract  of  land  to  the  city 
of  Bakersfield  for  $60,000  provided  it  shall 
be  called  Miller  Park.  With  another  name 
the  price  is  to  be  $80,000. 


Miscellaneous. 

Bids  for  construction  work  have  been 
called  for  by  the  directors  of  the  South 
San  Joaquin  irrigation  district,  at  Man- 
teca. 

The  old  sugar  mill  at  Watsonville  is 
being  dismantled  and  the  machinery 
shipped  to  Fallon,  Nevada. 

Members  of  the  Shasta  County  Farmers' 
Protective  Association  have  again  de- 
clared war  against  the  Balaklala  smelters, 
claiming  that  they  have  not,  observed  the 
decrees  of  the  court  in  previous  suits. 

The  grass  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State  is  in  unusually  good  shape  this 
year,  owing  to  the  heavy  rains  that  came 
last  winter,  and  the  rain  of  May  16,  which 
soaked  the  ground  again. 

A  barbecue  was  held  at  Tipton,  Tulare 
county,  this  week  to  burn  the  irrigation 
bonds  recently  paid  off. 

D.  A.  Keith  of  San  Francisco  has  pur- 
chased a  20-acre  ranch  near  Petaluma,  on 
which  he  will  raise  pigeons. 

A  large  honey  crop  will  be  taken  in  by 
Tulare  county  apairists  this  year,  in  spite 
of  poor  prospects  early  in  the  season.  The 
San  Bernardino  honey  crop  will  he  ex- 
ceptionally large. 

A  syndicate  of  Belgian  capitalists  have 
purchased  the  Pan-American  ostrich  farm 
near  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

The  Great  Western  Electric  Power  Com- 
pany will  build,  at  Big  Meadows,  a  reser- 
voir which  will  hold  sufficient  water  to 
irrigate  300,000  acres  of  land. 

The  grape  juice  factory  at  Lodi  has 
been  sold  under  foreclosure  proceedings 
for  $17,500. 


WANTED 

situation  to  keep  riinch  neeounts  by  n 
competent    book-keeper.  Addre»» 

THOMAS  W.  WARD, 
530  15th  St..  Oakland,  Cal. 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND  SQUIRRELS.  GOPHERS,  also 
BORERS.  ROOT  APHIS,  etc.  on  Fruit  Trees. 

Carbon  Bisulphide 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  Bale  by  dealers  and  manufacturerB. 
WHEELER.  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER 
OFFICE    *t*  C«Uloi»l*  St,  Smm  Fra»e»iM>a. 


The  MiiwaDkee  Chain  Drive  Mower 


Smooth  Running,  Strong  and  Durable.  If 
you  cannot  find  It  at  your  dealers,  write  ug 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

Catalogues  mailed  on  request 
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University  Hog 

In  connection  with  a  recent  allusion  to 
hog  cholera,  we  stated  that  the  legislature 
then  in  session  was  contemplating  pro- 
vision for  the  manufacture  of  hog  cholera 
serum  at  the  University  and  the  free  dis- 
tribution thereof.  This  bill,  by  Mr. 
Stucltenbruck,  was  duly  passed  and  has 
been  approved  by  Governor  Johnson.  The 
money  under  the  rules  will  not  be  avail- 
able until  June  28,  but  the  regents  of  the 
University  have  arranged  to  advance  it 
so  that  the  serum  manufacturing  outfit 
can  be  immediately  secured  and  the  pro- 
duct ready  for  distribution  this  fall.  The 
following  is  the  new  law  regulating  the 
procedure: 

Section  1.  The  regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  are  hereby  directed 
to  cause  to  be  prosecuted  with  all  possible 
diligence,  through  the  agricultural  experi- 
ment station,  the  preparation  of  seriums 
or  vaccines  that  will  produce  immunity 
in  hogs  against  the  disease  known  as 
cholera. 

Sec.  2.  The  regents  of  the  University 
of  California  are  hereby  further  author- 
ized and  directed  to  furnish  such  serums 
or  vaccines  in  quantities  not  exceeding 
five  hundred  cubic  centimeters  as  soon 
as  possible  after  this  act  takes  effect  free 
of  charge  to  any  bona  fide  resident  of  the 
State  of  California  who  is  engaged  in  the 
raising  of  hogs,  upon  application  by  such 
resident  hog  raiser. 

Sec.  3.  The  regents  of  the  University 
of  California  are  also  hereby  further  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  furnish  to  any 
bona  fide  resident  of  this  State,  who  Is 
engaged  in  the  raising  of  hogs,  such 
serums  or  vaccines  in  quantities  in  ex- 
cess of  five  hundred  cubic  centimeters, 
upon  the  applicant  paying  therefor  the 
actual  cost  of  the  production  of  such 
serums  or  vaccines. 

Sec.  4.  It  is  herewith  provided  that 
no  serums  or  vaccines  shall  be  furnished 
free  of  charge  to  anyone  unless  the  ap- 
plicant shall  have  first  furnished  sufficient 
evidence  that  the  disease  known  as 
cholera  exists  among  his  hogs  or  among 
the  hogs  in  his  immediate  neighborhood, 
and  in  such  latter  case  evidence  shall  be 
furnished  by  said  applicant  that  there  is 
danger  of  the  disease  being  communicated 
to  the  applicant's  hogs. 

Sec.  5.  Any  person  who  shall  sell,  give 
away  or  misuse  any  of  the  serums  so 
furnished  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  disdemeanor,  and 


Cholera  Serum. 

be  punished  as  in  such  cases  provided  by 
law. 

Sec.  6.  The  director  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  shall  obtain  and 
establish  such  assistance,  equipment,  ma- 
terials, appliances,  apparatus  and  other 
necessary  incidentals  as  may  be  necessary 
to  the  successful  prosecution  of  this  work 
within  the  appropriation  herein  specified. 

Sec.  7.  The  sum  of  sixteen  thousand 
dollars  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any 
money  in  the  State  treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  six  thousand  dollars 
of  which  shall  be  available  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  sixty-second  fiscal  year  and 
ten  thousand  dollars  of  which  shall  be 
available  during  the  sixty-third  and  sixty- 
fourth  fiscal  years  for  the  use  of  said  ex- 
periment station  to  be  expended  by  the 
regents  of  the  University  of  California  in 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  act,  and 
the  State  controller  is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  draw  his  warrant  for  the 
same,  and  the  State  treasurer  is  hereby 
directed  to  pay  such  warrant. 

Sec.  8.  All  money  appropriated  under 
this  act,  and  all  money  received  for  the 
sale  of  said  serums  or  vaccines  as  pro- 
vided for  in  section  three  of  this  act, 
shall  be  paid  to  the  regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  and  shall  be  ex- 
pended under  the  direction  of  the  di- 
rector of  the  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  of  said  university  for  the  specific 
purposes  herein  named. 


NEW  ANTI-DISEASE  LAWS. 

In  addition  to  the  new  hog  cholera 
serum  law,  which  we  have  already  printed 
in  full,  other  diseases  preventive  or  re- 
duction laws  were  passed,  of  which  are 
outlined  as  follows: 

Senate  bill  No.  541  and  .542  are  intended 
to  prevent  the  importation  of  diseased 
live  stock,  and  should  prove  very  valuable 
if  properly  enforced.  Act  No.  541  pro- 
hibits the  importation  of  meat  cattle  for 
dairy  or  breeding  purposes  except  accom- 
panied by  a  veterinarian  certificate  that 
they  have  been  examined  and  subjected 
to  the  tuberculin  test  and  are  free  from 
disease.  Act  No.  542  prevents  the  im- 
portation of  horses,  mules  and  asses  af- 
fected with  glanders,  and  requires  a  cer- 
tificate that  such  animals  have  been  ex- 
amined and  subjected  to  the  mallein  test 
and  are  free  from  disease. 

Senate  bill  No.  548,  empowers  the  State 


Veterinarian  to  employ  throughout  the 
sixty-third  and  sixty-fourth  fiscal  years 
such  inspectors  as  he  may  deem  neces- 
sary to  inspect  and  supervise  the  dipping 
of  sheep  infected  and  exposed  to  the  dis- 
ease known  as  scabies,  and  provides  for 
their  compensation  and  expenses.  The 
Butchers'  Journal  says:  "We  all  know 
how  the  flocks  of  the  State  have  been 
already  benefited  by  the  action  of  the  vet-  ' 
erinarian's  office  in  this  direction,  and  we 
believe  that  before  the  expiration  of  the  I 


time  allowed  scabies  will  be  thorouglil\ 
eradicated."  In  relation  to  the  above. 
Senate  Bills  Nos.  544  and  545  repeal  an 
act  of  March  24,  1903,  "Creating  the  office 
of  sheep  Inspector,  etc."  and  an  act  of 
March  2.3,  1907,  "Providing  for  the  in- 
spection of  sheep,  etc." 


A  first  annual  poultry  show  was  held 
j  at  Hanford,  from  May  23  to  27,  this  week, 
in  connection  with  the  Kings  county  car- 
I  nival. 


rHFAPFR   By  Electricity 

.LjAm,    Than  Your  Present 

COST  FOR  ATTENDANCE 


If  you  pump  by  steam  anywhere  inside  the  heavy  line. 
Ask  our  nearest  district  manager  or  write  us. 


PACIFIC  GAS  AND  ELECTRIC  CO. 

445  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco 


^^/^  For  Cattle,  Poultry 

N<iO]>I>  ^/oC  /1/7  Animals 
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Analy.si.s  furni.slied  l)y  Curtis  &  Tompkin.s,  Chem- 
ists, 108  I''r<int  St.,  San  Franrisoo. 

^^^^  'I'o  (he  I \TI<M.I,I(;|<:M'  I'liriiK-r  Ww  iibote  ivW 

  _  ^   ^    m  Meal  is  indorsed  l)y  tlie  United  States 
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■  "  -  ■  ^^^m     ^^^m      M  Write  for  l)ooklet  "SYSTEMATIC  FEEDING  AND 

PY^rrrNI  ^^^T  ^^^Fi r\  ''""i"  vai^ue  of  soy  hean  meal." 

LAV^l— LL/I  MVJ  ■  m  i  \J  (on  the  press  .Tune  1st) 

For  Sale  by  all  Feed  Dealers.   If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  please  send  us;  his  name  and  address. 

Samples  supplied  by  us  on  application. 

North  Amepican  IVIepcantlle  Co. 

318-320  Front  Street  San  Francisco,  California 
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Glanders  in  California. 


By  Dr.  CHARLES  KEANE,  State  Veternarian,  Sacramento. 


This  disease  continues  to  be  a  menace 
to  the  horse  and  mule  industry  of  this 
State.  Since  the  enactment  of  the  act 
of  March  19,  1909,  requiring  the  report- 
ing by  veterinarians  of  glanders  to  this 
offlce,  more  or  less  systematic  efforts 
have  been  made  to  eradicate  this  infec- 
tion. However,  some  conceiJtion  of  the 
prevalence  of  this  disease  among  equines 
in  California  might  be  gleaned  from  the 
number  of  reports  that  we  have  received 
after  the  passage  of  this  act. 

The  Old  Way. — Prior  to  the  enactment 
of  this  law  a  horse  or  mule  affected  with 
glanders  might  be  brought  to  a  veterina- 
rian, who,  after  diagnosing  the  disease, 
would  advise  the  owner  to  destroy  the 
animal  and  tests  the  contacts.  While  in 
some  instances  the  veterinarian's  advice 
would  be  followed,  in  other  instances, 
however,  it  would  not.  In  the  latter  case 
it  was  more  than  likely  that  the  affected 
animal  would  be  sold  or  traded,  and  in 
this  manner  scatter  the  disease  to  other 
animals.  It  was  a  very  common  practice 
to  hear  of  a  horse  affected  with  chronic 
glanders  change  ownership  a  number  of 
times.  Just  as  soon  as  the  owner  sus- 
pected or  was  informed  of  the  condition 
of  the  animal,  he  traded  it  off  or  sold  it. 
Of  course,  in  a  number  of  instances  this 
was  done  without  the  owner  having  a 
true  knowledge  of  the  dangerous  nature 
of  the  disease. 

The  New  Wav. — With  the  enactment 
of  the  law  requiring  the  immediate  re- 
l)orting  of  such  cases  to  the  State  Veter- 
inarian, we  have  been  enabled  to  early 
investigate  each  outbreak  of  this  dis- 
ease, cause  the  clinically  affected  animals 
to  be  destroyed,  and  test  the  contact 
animals  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
if  any  of  them  are  affected  internally 
without  exhibiting  external  symptoms  of 
this  disease. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  how  necessary 
it  is  for  this  department  to  obtain  an 
early  report  of  an  outbreak  of  glanders, 
in  order  that  adequate  measures  may  be 
taken  to  exterminate  the  disease  and  pre- 
vent its  further  dissemination  among 
healthy  animals. 

Detection  of  Gla.ndeks. — Quite  as  im- 
portant is  the  detection  of  occult  cases 
of  this  disease;  that  is,  those  cases  in 
which  the  lesions  are  confined  to  the  in- 
ternal organs.  It  is  here  that  the  diffi- 
cult part  of  our  work  is  presented.  After 
testing  a  number  of  animals  with  which 
one  clinical  case  of  glanders  has  been  in 
contact,  we  invariably  find  one  or  more 
animals  which  react  to  the  test,  showing 
that  they  are  affected  with  the  disease 
internally.  In  many  instances  these  ani- 
mals appear  to  be,  from  all  external  ap- 
pearances, just  as  healthy  as  animals 
which  have  passed  the  test,  and  It  is  a 
difficult  matter  at  times  to  convince  the 
owners  that  these  animals  are  also  af- 
fected with  glanders. 

Glanders  is  similar  to  tuberculosis  in 
many  respects,  one  of  which  is  that  an 
animal  may  be  affected  and  still  show 
very  little  loss  of  condition.  Then,  again, 
infection  in  these  animals  may  be  of 
recent  origin  and  the  lesions  so  slight 
as  not  to  affect  as  yet  the  general  econ- 
omy of  the  animal.  Still,  if  these  ani- 
mals are  allowed  to  live  and  constantly 
come  into  contact  with  healthy  animals, 
they  are  capable  of  spreading  the  infec- 


tion. The  history  of  glanders  has  re- 
peatedly shown  that  where  only  the  clin- 
ical cases  were  destroyed  in  a  stable  or 
on  a  ranch,  and  the  remaining  contact 
animals  left  untouched,  the  disease  would 
reappear  in  the  form  of  clinical  cases 
from  time  to  time. 

Test.s  for  Glanders. — There  are  several 
tests  that  are  used  for  glanders,  but  the 
most  universally  recognized  one  is  the 
mallein  test.  Malleiu  is  a  biological  pro 
duct  prepared  in  a  laboratory  from  the 
growth  and  development  of  an  artificial 
culture  of  the  germ  that  causes  this  dis- 
ease (Bacillus  mallei).  After  a  suitable 
growth  of  the  organism  in  an  incubator, 
all  life  in  the  culture  is  destroyed  by 
heat,  and  the  dead  germs  are  later  filtered 
out.  The  filtrate  is  the  substance  used 
in  the  mallein  test.  When  injected  sub- 
cutaneously  into  animals  affected  with 
either  the  external  or  internal  forms  of 
glanders  it  causes  an  appreciable  rise  of 
body  temperature  and  quite  often  con- 
siderable edema  at  seat  of  injection,  ma- 
laise, etc.  In  the  hands  of  a  veterinarian 
who  is  careful,  and  with  the  use  of  ap- 
proved mallein,  the  percentage  of  errors 
in  diagnosis  is  exceedingly  small. 

Destboyixg  Diseased  Animals. — While 
an  owner  in  possession  of  one  or  more 
horses  or  mules  affected  with  glanders 
should,  in  protecting  his  other  animals 
from  this  disease,  be  glad  to  destroy 
them,  it  appears  to  the  writer  that  the 
destruction  of  one  or  more  animals  affect- 
ed with  this  disease  is  a  protection  to 
the  entire  horse  and  mule  industry  of  the 
State.  It  seems,  then,  that  some  equita- 
ble measure  should  be  adopted  by  this 
State  to  reimburse  owners  for  a  part  of 
the  value  of  an  animal  destroyed  for  glan- 
ders. This  seems  particularly  just  in 
cases  in  which  the  animals  are  able  to 
work.  This  system  is  in  vogue  in  sev- 
eral of  the  Eastern  States  of  this  country, 
as  well  as  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
There  are  two  means  by  which  this  can 
be  accomplished — namely,  either  by  a  di- 
rect appropriation  for  this  purpose,  or 
by  enacting  legislation  taxing  the  horse 
and  mule  industry  of  California  for  this 
specific  purpose.  I  am  rather  inclined 
to  favor  the  latter.  I  realize  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  obtain  a  sufficient 
appropriation  from  the  legislature  for  this 
purpose.  In  the  past  twelve  months  the 
value  of  horses  and  mules  killed  for  glan- 
ders in  California,  computing  their  value 
at  about  $100  per  head,  was  approximately 
$70,000.  If  owners  were  reimbursed  a 
part  of  the  value  of  destroyed  animals, 
this  amount  would  be  raised  consideraljly 
on  account  of  the  fact  that  many  more 
cases  of  glanders  would  be  reported  to 
this  office  directly  by  the  owners,  instead, 
as  happens  in  many  instances  now,  of  be- 
ing kept  hidden. 

Such  a  system  of  reimbursement  would 
in  a  likewise  manner  assist  greatly  in 
the  work  of  extermination  of  this  disease. 
While  the  fund  for  this  purpose  would 
necessarily  require  to  be  quite  large  for 
the  first  two  to  four  years,  it  would  only 
be  a  comparatively  short  time  when  by 
legislative  action  the  rate  of  taxation 
could  be  lowered  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  the  bulk  of  the  work  of  glanders  ex- 
termination would  be  accomplished  dur- 
ing the  first  years  after  this  system  was 
adopted. 


A.SK   YOUR  DKAI.EK  FOR 

EL  DORADO  COCOAMUX  OIL  CAKE 

FOK 

CHICKEIMIS    AIMD    JVULK  COWS 

Cheapest  Food  In  the  Market  to-day.     If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it, 

ADDRK88 

EL  DORADO   OIL  WORKS 

149  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Kop  Sale : 
lOO  Shopt-Hopn  Bulls 

400  Blacuo  Roberts  Glide 
French  Merino  and 
100  Pure  Bred  Slirop- 
sliire  Rams 

In  Single  or  Carload  Lots 
For  further  particulars  write  to 

THORNTON  S.  GllDE, 

Dav^is,  Cal. 


Slipopshipes  fop  Sale 


Cooper's  3680 

First  at  Koyal  Show,  Ennlaiid  ; 

Wardworth's  Honest 

First  at  International  Show, 
Chicago, 

HEAD  THE  FLOCK 

Pare  Bred  and  Grade  Rams  lor  Sale 

For  prices  write 


BISHOF*  BROS.,  San  Ramon,  Cal. 


15  Imported,  Thoroughbred  Short-Horn  45  Imported,  Shropshire  Yearling 

BULLS  RAIVIS 

All  Registered  All  Registered 

Few  Choice  Young  Poland-China 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES 


ROSELAWN  STOCK  FARM,  T.  B.  Gibson,  Owner 


WOODLAND,  YOLO  COINTY,  CAL. 


W.  A.  FORBES,  Manager 

DIEPENBROCK 
RANCH 

LIVE  STOCK  IMPORTERS 

RIVERSIDE  ROAD,  SArCRAMENTO,  CAL. 

Phone  :  Suburban  72x3 

100  grade  Holstein  heifers  and  registered  yearling  Holstein  bulls,  all  tubercu- 
lin tested,  are  now  en  route  from  Wisconsin.  All  will  be  for  sale  on  arrival.  We 
will  buy  anything  for  you  and  include  it  in  future  shipments.  Select  and  buy 
your  desired  bluod  lines  by  correspondence.  We  will  pass  expert  opinion  on  it. 
whether  bull,  cow.  boar,  or  sow,  and  ship  it  for  you  if  acceptable  in  all  points. 
If  not  up  to  standard,  we  will  not  include  it,  and  you  will  not  be  disappointed. 


P.  O.  Box  746 


America's 
Leading  Horse  Importers 

At  the  six  World's  Fairs  since  1900,  our  Percheron 
Stallions  have  won  every  Championship,  and  every 
first  prize  except  two. 

At  the  recent  California  State  Fair  our  Percherons 
and  French  Coach  Stallions  won  14  Gold  Mf  dais  and 
both  Championships. 

When  you  want  the  best  come  to  us. 


McLaughlin  bros. 


OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


F»patt*s  Animal  and  xne  best 
Poultry  Reflula4ops  *>«  «>««  J*^"** 


G  &  S  AXLE  GREASE-30  years  of  satisfaction. 

H  &  L  AXLE  GREASE — for  60  years  in  constant  uset- 

THE  ONLY  PERFECT  LUBBICANTS 

Use  only  one-fourth  of  what  you  would  use  of  any  other. 

WHIXXIER    COBURIM  CO. 

San  Francisco  IVIanufacturers   


AGEIMXS  WEATHERPROOF-  COMPO  ROOEING 
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CALIFORNIA  FRUITS 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


Klfth  Edition,  Postpaid  S!  per  copy.  Second  Edition,  Postpaid  ?2  per  copy. 
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Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe,  Speedj,  and  PosltWe  Cure 
The  safest,  Kegt  BUSTER  ever  used.  Takei 

tlje  place  of  all  linamente  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Kemovee  all  Banchfs  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
»nd  Cattle,  SCPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTEKI 
OK  FIKING.  Impossibleto  produce  scar  or  blemish 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI. SO  per  bottle.  Sold  by  drngKlsts.  or  sent 
by  eipress,  charg:e8  paid,  witb  fnll  directions  for 
ts  nse.  Bend  for  descriptive  circniars 
THK  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.©. 


FREE  TRIAL 

SHARPLES 

Tubular  Cream  Separator 
Without  Freight, 
Expense  or  Responsibility 

Tell  us  you  want  to  try  the  Tubular— The 
World's  Best  — free.  The  Tubular  will  be 
delivered  at  your  home,  free.  Set  up,  started, 
left  with  you  for  tliorough,  free  trial. 

You  pay  no  freight— pay  nothing'  in  cdvonce 
— g'o  to  no  expense,  trouble  or  responiib.l.  y. 
Satisfy  yourself  that  Dairy  Tubulars  have  no 
disks  or  other  contraptions,  produce  twice  the 
skimming'  force  of  others,  skim 
faster  and  twice  as  clean. 

Farmers,  everywhere,  are  trying 
Tubulars.  Those  who  try,  buy. 
Tubulars  repeatedly  pay  for  them- 
selves by  saving  what  others  lose.  So 
easy  to  wash. 
Rapidly  replacing 
all  others. 

When  the  Tubu- 
lar lasts  a  lifetime 
and  is  guaranteed 
forever  by  Amer- 
ica's oldest  and 
world's  biggest 
separatorcon 
cern,  how 
can  you  af- 
ford the  ex- 
pense of  any 
"mailorder" 
or  other  (so 
called)  cheap 

machine  that  lasts  but  one  year  on  the  averace  r 
Other  separators  taken  in  part  payment  ioi  new 
Tubulars. 

Write  for 
free  trial 
and  catalog 
No.  131 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO.. 

WK(*T  CHI->TKIt,  I'A. 
ChlcBBO.III..  Sen  rranclsco.  Cal..  I'ortlnnd,  Orp. 

Toronto,  Can.  Winnipeg.  <  ii"-  
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READY 

@_  EMERGENCIES. 

LINIMENT 

SHOULD  BE  IH EVERY  HOME 

ASA  5A F£- GUARD A0AIM5T 

•  SORB  THROAT,  SWELLINGS, 

{'"WXS"]  SPRAINS.  RHEUMATISM. 
NEURALGIA.  STIFF  JOINTS,  LAMEK^SS, 
STOMACH  CRAMPS,  DIARRHOEA  ,  Etc. 

THE  STOCKMAN '5  STAND  BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


Grazing  in  the  National  Forests. 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


Bend  for  RalBln  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO.  CALIFORNIA. 


To  the  Editor:  The  decisions  handed 
down  by  the  Supreme  Court,  on  May  1, 
concerning  the  right  of  the  government 
to  control  grazing  on  the  National  For- 
ests are  of  great  interest  to  Western  peo- 
ple, and  especially  to  the  Western  stock- 
men. The  right  of  the  government  to  con- 
trol its  own  lands  within  the  various 
States  and  Territories  is  so  clearly  de- 
fined that  it  is  regarded  by  Secretary 
Wilson  as  establishing  absolutely  the  posi- 
tion these  lands  occupy  under  the  law. 
"I  am  very  sure,"  said  Secretary  Wilson 
today,  "that  the  stockmen  of  the  West, 
as  well  as  the  Western  people  generally, 
will  accept  this  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  at  its  full  worth  and  that  the  con- 
troversy which  has  heretofore  existed  re- 
garding the  right  to  use  the  grazing  lands 
within  the  various  National  Forests  with- 
out permit  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture will  be  brought  to  an  end. 

"The  two  cases  decided  were  the  so- 
called  Light  case,  which  originated  in 
Colorado,  and  the  case  of  the  United 
States  against  Grimaud,  Carajous  and 
Inda,  three  California  stockmen.  In  the 
Light  case  one  of  the  principal  issues 
joined  was  on  the  question  whether  the 
fence  laws  of  the  State  must  be  complied 
with  in  order  that  the  United  States 
might  sustain  action  for  trespass  on  the 
National  Forests.  The  California  case 
concerned  the  question  whether  the  viola- 
tion of  the  National  Forest  regulations  is 
punishable  as  a  crime. 

"Light  is  a  Colorado  stockman  who,  in 
1906,  turned  his  cattle  loose  on  public 
land  adjacent  to  the  Holy  Cross  National 
Forest  in  such  a  way  that  they  would 
naturally  drift  upon  National  Forest 
lands.  Mr.  Light  refused  to  take  any 
steps  to  prevent  this  and  also  refused  to 
take  out  a  grazing  permit.  It  was  main- 
tained by  Light's  lawyers  that,  inasmuch 
as  the  laws  of  Colorado  do  not  allow  a 
private  person  any  remedy  against  own- 
ers of  stock  which  stray  upon  his  land 
unless  the  land  is  fenced,  the  government 
is  without  redress.  An  injunction  was  se- 
cured from  the  District  Court  requiring 
Mr.  Light  so  to  handle  his  stock  as  to 
prevent  them  from  trespassing  upon  the 
National  Forest.  Mr.  Light,  however,  re- 
fused to  do  this  and,  with  the  backing  of 
other  stockmen  of  his  State  and,  eventu- 
ally, of  the  State  of  Colorado  itself,  which 
made  a  special  ajtpropriation  for  the  pur- 
pose, carried  the  case  up  to  the  Supreme 
Court  for  final  decision. 


"In  the  effort  to  establish  the  conten- 
tion that  the  government  was  wrong,  not 
only  the  validity  of  the  grazing  regula- 
tions, but  the  constitutionality  of  the  en- 
tire National  Forest  policy  was  challenged 
on  every  ground  which  the  counsel  rep- 
resenting the  stock  interests  and  the  State 
were  able  to  raise.  The  fact  that  their 
contentions  were,  one  after  the  other,  set 
aside  by  clear-cut  statements  of  the  law 
is  a  matter  of  extreme  satisfaction  to  me. 

"In  the  second  case,  known  as  the  Gri- 
maud case,  the  contention  of  the  stock- 
men was  that  the  act  of  Congress  under 
which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  au- 
thorized to  make  regulations  for  the  Na- 
tional Forests,  was  unconstitutional  in  so 
far  as  it  delegated  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  the  power  to  make  rules  and 
regulations  and  made  a  violation  thereof 
a  penal  offense.  The  unanimous  decision 
of  the  case  is  exceptionally  clear-cut  and 
final.  The  power  of  Congress  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  to  establish  such  regu- 
lations for  the  administration  of  these 
forests  is  absolute,  the  court  holding  that 
Congress  had  the  full  power  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  make  these  regulations 
and  enforce  them.  The  punishment  was 
fixed  by  Congress  and  the  Secretary's 
regulation  merely  provided  the  methods 
of  enforcing  the  law,  and,  in  the  event  of 
violation,  of  applying  the  penalty  fixed  by 
the  law.  As  the  court  in  its  decision  says, 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  'to  regulate 
the  occupancy  and  use  and  to  preserve  the 
forests  from  destruction.'  A  violation  of 
reasonable  rules  regulating  the  use  and 
occupancy  of  the  property  is  made  a 
crime,  not  by  the  Secretary,  but  by  Con- 
gress. The  statute,  not  the  Secretary, 
fixes  the  penalty." 

"I  feel  very  certain,"  the  secretary 
stated,  "now  that  these  questions  are  so 
definitely  settled,  that  we  shall  have  no 
further  trouble  in  regulating  the  use  of 
National  Forest  ranges  by  live  stock.  In- 
deed, we  have  had  very  little  for  some 
time,  because  the  stockmen  themselves, 
although  originally  inclined  to  resent  the 
interference  of  tne  government  with  their 
long  and  uncontrolled  us  of  the  lands 
now  within  these  Forests,  have,  recently 
accepted  the  situation  and  are  rapidly 
realizing  that  their  occupancy  of  these 
grazing  lands  is  vastly  more  satisfactory 
under  present  conditions  than  it  was  in 
the  old  days  when  these  areas  were  open 
to  all  comers  and  it  was  a  constant  strug- 
gle to  obtain  feed  for  their  herds." 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  15.  S. 


HORSES  AND  CAULE. 


FOR  RENT — 120  acres  A  No.   1  pasture. 
Mrs.  C.  Tuft,  Davl»,  Cal. 


GOING  EAST? 

Be  sure  your  ticket  reads  via 

WESTERN  PACIFIC 

THE  NEW  ROUTE  FROM  THE  GOLDEN  WEST 
ALONG  THE 
GOLDEN  FEATHER  RIVER  CANYON 

The  New  Route  combines  all  the  luxuries,  comforts, 
conveniences,  and  safety  of  the  best  modern  rail- 
roads— perfect  roadbed,  latest  steel  dining,  buffet, 
and  observation  cars,  standard  sleepers,  unexcelled 
dining-car  service,  etc.,  with  many  exclusive  fea- 
tures, such  as  easy  grades  of  not  over  1  per  cent, 
gentle  curves,  low  elevation  (2,000  feet  lower  than 
any  other  line),  miles  of  natural  scenery,  in  the 
heart  of  the  Sierras. 

For  reservations  and  information,  call  on  or  write 
your  Local  Agent,  or, 

E.  L.  LOMAX  G.  F.  HERR 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager  Asst.  Gen  '1  Passenger  Agent 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal.,  are 
offering  registered  Jersey  bulls  and  bull 
calves  of  the  choicest  Island  and  Ameri- 
can breeding,  from  prize  winners  and 
big  producers;  also  a  carload  of  un- 
registered .lersey  cows,  and  a  car  of 
Jersey  heifers,  unregistered. 

For  aUICK  Sale. — Six  registered  Berk- 
-shire  sows  and  one  boar,  too  good  for  the 
butcher  even  though  tlie  papers  are  lost. 
Also  their  Spring  litters  and  15  sows  of 
the  Fall  litter.  These  must  move,  as  June 
1st  I  enter  into  a  milk  contract  instead 
of  soiling  cream.  M.  H.  Diepenbrock,  Sac- 
ramento. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns;  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 

PURE-BRED  SHORT-HORNS,  Poland- 
China  hogs,  and  Shropshire  sheep.  Rose- 
lawn  Stock  Farm,  Woodland,  Cal. 


PAICINES  RANCH  CO.,  Paicines,  San 
Benito  county,  Cal. — Young  Percheron 
stallions  for  sale. 


STEVENSON  &  WAGNER,  Newman  Cal. — 
Holstein-Fresian  bulls,  heifers  for  sale. 


HENRY  WHEATLEY,  Napa,  Cal.— Breeder 
and  importer  of  Shires  and  Percherons. 


KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Poland- 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington. 

THOROUGHBRED  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP, 
both  sexes.  S.  H.  Fountain,  importer 
and  breeder,  Dixon,  Cal. 


SWINE 


FOUR  OAKS  STOCK  CO.,  breeders  of 
Berkshire  and  Hampshire  hogs  and  Im- 
porter Hampshire  Down  sheep.  Wood- 
land, Cal. 

POLAND  CHINA  HOGS;  Barred  Rocks  and 
Black  Minorca  poultry;  young  stock  and 
eggs  for  sale.  M.  Bassett,  Hanford,  Cal. 

THOROUGHBRED  MULEFOOT  AND 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS.  California  Hog  & 
Land  Co.,  Calistoga. 

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodl,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 

i.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshlres;  also 
Short-horns. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 
Both  sexes.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton,  Cal. 


STUDARUS   &  CUNNINGHAM,  Mills,  Cal. 
Registered  O.  I.  C.  swine. 


CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO..  Niles.  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshlres. 

CHAS.  GOODMAN,  breeder  of  High-Class 
Berkshire  Swine.    Williams,  Cal. 


H.  B.  WINTRINGHAM,  Middletown,  Lake 
Co..  Cal.    Breeder  of  Tam worths. 


Cutter's  Anttirax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  oi 
California  stockmen  becanse  they  irive 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  out 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

WE  CUUER  LABORATORY 

p.  0.  Box  257,  BERKELEY,  CAL 

HARNBSP 
SADDLEb 
HORSE 
COLLARS 

They  Last  Longer  "Wi 
The  only  sure  way  to  get  a  HOME 
Industry  Harness  Is  to  look  for  the  Hercules  stamp. 
Made  by  W.  DAVIS  *  SONS,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Your  Dealer  has  our  t  ataloeue 


UoarH,  dilTerrnt  nges.  Sown,  both  open 
and  bred.  State  Fair  Prixe  Winnera. 
Over  100  Spring  Ple«  to  select  from. 
Sired  by  large  Boara  and  out  of  prollfle 
Sows.     Write  your  n-anta. 

A.    B.  HUMPHREY, 
(irape   Wild   Farm.  Itl^yhrw.  Cal. 

PAXENXS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  information 
about  Patents,  Caveats,  Trademarks,  and 
Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  A  CO., 

1105-6    Merchants    Exchange    BldK..  San 
Francisco.     E.stabllshed  IRSO 

Farmers  Mutual  Protective  Fire 
Insurance  Co.,  of  San  Joaquin  Co. 

Insures  farm  property  only  and  at  rates 
th.at  win  surprise  you.  See  the  agent  In 
your  locality  and  get  prices. 

Ofllce  230  E.  Main  St.,  Stockton. 
C.  A.  STOWB,  Affent. 
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KEEP  IT! 
HANDYI 


|KtNDALt5| 
|SPAVlN| 

ajREf 


You  can  never  tell  when  a  horse 
l8  ijoing  to  developa  Curh.  Splint, 
Hpaviii,  Rlngbono  or  a  lameness. 
Yet  It  Is  buiind  to  happen  sooner 
or  later.  And  you  can't  afford  to 
keep  him  In  the  barn.  Keep  a  bottle  of 

Kendall's  Spavin  Cure 

j  handy  at  all  times.     Mr.  Sheppard  of 

Kii-hrteld.  N,  J.  writes    "Your  Spavin  Cure 
[  is  a  sure  cure  for  Spavin,  splints,  Ktnt^boue, 
Lameue^B,  etc. 


ItENDAUS 
SPAVIN  CIRE 


Get  Kendall's  Spavin 
Cure  at  any  druggist's. 
CI  per  bottle— 6  for  (6. 
*'Treatlso  on  tbe  Ilorse'* 
—free— or  write  to 

Dr.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO. 
LEnosburg  Falls.  Vt.,  U.S.A. 


Jr.   V10NA.RCH   HAY  PRESS 

Easiest  to  Handle.  Capacity  60  Tons  Day 


Fastest  and  Most  Serviceable 
Jr.  MO\ARCB  BAY  PRESS  CO..  San  Leandro.  Calllornla 


ALFALFA 
FARMS 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY 

;U',(W  iirro.s  f>f  irrifcatfil  iilfiilfn  ami 
fruit  land  In  lid-aore  IrartN.  On  the 
Sanlu  l-'e  main  line.  Station  on  the 
Innil.    In  the  heart  of  a  proven  diHtrlet. 

MKUCKD  COLON"  V  >0.  1'. 

Deep.  rieh.  Mandy  loam  moII  ;  ean  he 
worked  every  day  in  the  year.  Ahun- 
dant  water  from  a  InuK  estahllKlied  ir- 
riK'iition  Nysteiii. 

\^  rite  today  for  parlleiilars. 

(Send  this  to  us) 


CO-OPERATIVE  LAND  &  TRUST  CO. 

"Lands  that  produce  wealth" 
595  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
(Please  send  mc  liteiahire  on  Merced  Colony  .No.  2) 

NAME  


ADDRESS . 


U  IVI  F»  S 

FOB   DEEP  WELLS 


BUILT  FOR  FARM  OR  IRRIGATION 
PURPOSES 


WATER  RAISING  FROM  DEEP  WELLS 
OUR  SPECIALTY. 

POMONA  MFG.  CO. 

POMONA.  CALIF. 

Or  WEED  ENGINEERING  CO. 

PORTEBVILLE.  CA  IF. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 


FOR  SALK — All  sizes  Irrigating  and  Wind- 
mill Pumps.  Repairing  a  specialty. 
Plumbing.  Farm  Machinery,  etc.  A. 
RUST,  Elmlra.  Cal. 


.1.  W.  Alderson,  who  recently  purchased 
a  ranch  near  Elmira,  has  started  raising 
thoroughbred  Duroc-Jersey  hogs.  He  will 
also  raise  Rhode  Island  Reds  and  White 
I^eghorn  poultry. 

M.  P.  Garesinno  of  San  Francisco  and 
Frank  McGovern  of  Fetaluma  have  been 
purchasing  horses  for  city  use  in  Sonoma 
county  recently. 

Among  the  recent  sales  of  Dutch  Belted 
cattle  made  by  U.  G.  Strader  of  Ceres, 
Stanislaus  county,  are  the  following:  One 
bull  to  Mrs.  J.  P.  Lattin,  Ceres;  one  bull 
and  two  cows  to  Will  Clausen,  Turlock; 
one  bull  to  John  Viera,  Pleasanton,  Ala- 
meda count.v,  and  one  bull  to  William 
Mohe,  Mount  Eden,  Alameda  county. 

In  a  recent  Short-horn  sale  held  in 
Lexington,  Nebraska,  the  following  prices 
were  received:  36  females  at  an  average 
price  of  $2.51.  and  11  bulls  at  an  average 
price  of  $133. 

A  new  line  of  promotion  business  has 
been  started  by  a  company  which  is  sell- 
ing stock  at  $1  down  and  $1  a  week  until 
$100  has  been  i)aid,  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  hogs.  The  game  seems  to  be  for 
the  investor  to  find  the  hogs  at  the  end  of 
his  payments. 

Cattle  rustlers  have  been  working  in  the 
vicinity  of  Salinas,  killing  steers  and  sell- 
ing the  meat  and  hides  and  several  ar- 
rests have  been  made  of  suspects. 


DAIRY  NOTES. 


A  milk  exhibit  has  been  opened  in 
Philadelphia.  The  exhibit  is  designed  to 
show  what  can  be  accomplished  by  clean 
milk,  and  i)rove  that  one-third  of  the  250,- 
000  babies  who  die  in  this  country  every 
year  are  victims  of  poor  milk  and  ignorant 
feeding. 

D.  Albeitoni,  who  conducts  one  of  the 
largest  dairies  in  Marin  county,  has  re- 
cently made  large  purchases  of  equipment 
and  stock  for  his  ranch. 

The  city  of  Stockton  has  adoi)tad  a 
dairy  ordinance  which  provides  for  more 
sanitary  milk.  The  ordinance  provides 
for  the  tuberclin  test  when,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  sanitary  inspector,  a  herd  ap- 
pears to  be  unhealthy,  although  no  charge 
will  be  made  for  the  same. 


MANGE  OF  THE  HORSE. 


To  the  Editor:  Enclosed  you  will  find 
a  sample  of  scabs  that  are  forming  on  a 
young  horse  of  mine.  Before  forming  a 
scab,  though,  a  bump  appears  under  the 
skin,  and  these  bumps  appear  to  be  very 
itchy,  as  the  horse  scratches  and  bites 
them.  As  you  can  see  on  the  scabs  en- 
closed, the  hair  comes  out  with  it,  and 
gray  hair  comes  in  in  its  place. 

Will  you  please  tell  me  what  the  dis- 
ease is  and  what  remedies  to  use  to  cure 
it?  C.  A.  D. 

Kerman. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Pyle,  of  the  San  Francisco 
Veterinary  College,  states  that  the  horse 
is  without  doubt  suffering  from  the 
mange,  which  is  caused  by  a  small  mite 
burrowing  into  the  skin.  The  disease  is 
contagious  and  may  spread  to  other 
horses  that  come  in  contact  with  the  dis- 
eased animal.  The  horse  should  there- 
fore be  kept  from  other  horses  on  the 
ranch. 

If  the  hair  of  the  horse  is  at  all  long 
it  should  be  clipped  and  washed  thor- 
oughly with  a  three  per  cent  solution  of 
creolin  of  Kreso,  the  washing  to  be  re- 
peated every  ten  days  until  cured.  The 
stall,  blankets,  harness  and  part  of  the 
barn  in  which  the  horse  is  kept  should  be 
thoroughly  cleaned.  Exercise  will  not 
hurt  the  animal,  though  it  should  be  kept 
as  strong  and  well  as  possible,  as  a  weak 
or  worn-out  animal  takes  the  disease 
quicker  than  a  strong  one. 


POULTRY  DEPARTMENT. 


Conducted  By  M.  RUSSELL  JAMES. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

I)IA1{KHE.\  I.\  FOWLS  ANU  CHKK.S. 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  the  cause  and 
cure  for  bowel  trouble  among  hens?  The 
action  leaves  the  hens  a  smutty  black, 
but  the  chickens  are  not  sick  in  the  least. 
They  have  been  affected  two  weeks.  Why 
do  little  chicks  have  bowel  trouble  so 
easily,  and  will  you  give  me  a  quick  cure 
tor  that  stubborn  disease?  Two  of  my 
flock  of  72  baby  chicks  have  it,  and  I 
am  anxious  to  eradicate  it  from  ray  flock. 
I  am  very  grateful  to  you  for  your  in- 
formation relative  to  fowl  tuberculosis. 
We  have  adopted  the  precautions  you  pre- 
scribe.— Mrs.  D.,  Alturas,  Cal. 

Diarrhea  is  caused  by  anything  which 


irritates  the  digestive  system,  whether  it 
be  chill  from  dampness  and  cold,  or  the 
poison  from  soured  and  decaying  food,  or 
the  effect  of  too  much  crude  fiber  such  as 
rough  hulls,  long  tough  grass,  or  other 
indigestible  stuff,  and  it  is  also  caused  by 
lack  of  sharp  grit.  In  this  case,  the  fowls 
must  be  getting  something  in  their  food, 
probably  on  range,  which  has  that  effect 
and  also  produces  discoloration.  As  the 
fowls  do  not  appear  at  all  sick.  It  is  evi- 
dently not  serious,  though  if  allowed  to 
continue  it  might  become  so. 

The  first  treatment  in  diarrhea  (which 
must  not  be  confused  with  simple  loose- 
ness of  the  bowels)  should  be  a  mild 
physic  to  clean  out  the  digestive  tract. 
Epsom  salts  is  probably  best  for  this  pur- 


FREE  BOOK 


ON  APPLICATION  TO 
Coulson  Poultry  &  Stock  Food  Co. 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 


POULTRY. 


SULLIVANS'  BUFF  ORPINGTONS — 1000 
birds  to  select  from.  Trios,  $7.50  and  up. 
Eggs  for  hatching.  $2  and  $.3.  Special 
selection.  Prices  on  application.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  S.  SULLIVAN,  25  Market 
St..  Agnew,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 


S.  C.  B.  MINORCA  EGGS  for  hatching  at 
$6  per  100;  can  fill  large  orders;  12  yards 
large  beautiful  hens,  excellent  layers;  a 
few  young  roosters  left  at  $3  each. 
Black  Beauty  Poultry  Yards,  Dixon,  Cal. 


FOR  GOOD.  HEALTHY  CHICKS  in  large 
or  small  lots,  try  Penn  Grove  Hatchery. 
All  chicks  guaranteed.  Incubators 
brooders  and  supplies.  E.  W.  Spring 
Prop.,  Penn  Grove. 

OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS.  149D,  Cali- 
fornia St.,  San  Francisco. — Est.  40  years. 
Standard  bred  poultry.  White  Orpingtons, 
R.  I.  Reds.  Brd.  Rocks,  White  Leghorns. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS  —  Eggs  for 
hatching,  $1  per  setting;  $2  tor  30;  for 
60  or  more,  5c  each.  F.  L.  HUNT, 
Lincoln  Ave.,  Napa,  Cal. 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS— Barred  Rocks;  also 
eggs  for  hatching;  good  laying  strain. 
Fairmount  Hatchery,  Box  29B,  R.  F.  D., 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 


CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  fowl  and  eggs.  Address  Wm.  A. 
French.  545  W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

WAYSIDE  YARDS — A  few  settings  from 
special  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  matings,  at 
J5  for  30.    Carl  Gregory,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

PE'TALUMA  INCUB.^TOR  CO.,  Petaluma, 
Cal. — You  will  be  pleased  with  our  new 
Free  CATALOGUE.    Send  for  it. 

FREE     BOOK  —  "Poultry     Feeding  for 
Profit,"  on  application  to  Coulson  Co 
Petaluma.  Cal.,  Box  P. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS — Chicks,  eggs,  cock 
erels.  Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B 
Morris.  Lodl.  Cal. 

HATCHING  EGGS — White  Leghorns.  Cir- 
cular 164.    A.  H.  Gregory,  Frultvale.  Cal. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart, 
Clements,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 

TWIN  OAKS  FARM — W.  H.  Bissell.  Pro- 
prietor, Llvermore,  Cal. — Buff,  Whit* 
Orpington. 


GUINEA  EGGS  — Pure  White  African 
Guinea  eggs,  $2  for  15.  F.  Lelninger, 
lone,  Cal. 


Eqq  City  Hatchery 

O  r  d  e  r  K  booked  for 
■prlng  deliterr  a  t 
h  a  b  y  ehlokn.  Onr 
■peeialtien  are  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  S.  C. 
White  Leshorns. 

W.  L.  SALES, 
722  3rd  St.,  Petaluma. 


F.  BALDWIN'S  WHIfE  LEGHORNS 

winners  from  Seattle  down; 
S'A  out  of  a  possible  36  prizes 
In  3  shows  this  season.  Bre4 
as  layers  llrsl.  Block,  any 
age,  for  sale  at  reasonable 
prices.  KugB  S6  and  HQ  per 
100  Settings  $2  up.  Send 
for  new  Iree  lolUer  and  prices. 

Is!  Politt  >.  V.  P.  El.      49  WsthiiftoB  Are  .  Saa  J.M.  Cal. 


FARMERS  EDUCATIONAL  AND 
CO-OPERATIVE  UNION  OF  AMERICA 

AH  that  Its  name  Implies.  An  up-to-date  farm- 
ers organization  extending  over  twenty-six 
States.  California  Ulvlson  now  well  established. 
Send  for  particulars  State  Secretary,  Farmers 
Union,  Box  <)8,  Imperial,  Cal. 


FOR  RENT — Chicken  ranch,  brand  new, 
fully  equipped,  strictly  modern  and  san- 
itary. Water  system.  Alfalfa.  Near 
schoolhouse;  telephone.  MOUNT  PLEAS- 
ANT POULTRY  YARDS,  Lincoln.  Cal. 
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pose  where  a  number  of  fowls  are  to  be 
treated.  This  Is  usually  given  in  the 
drinking  water,  but  Dr.  Morse,  who  has 
charge  of  the  investigation  of  poultry  dis- 
eases in  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
says  there  is  too  much  waste  by  this 
method  and  gives  the  following  directions 
for  administering  the  salts:  "Clean  out  by 
giving  Epsom  salts 'in  an  evening  mash, 
estimating  one-third  to  one-half  teapsoon- 
ful  to  each  adult  bird,  or  a  teaspoonful  to 
each  six  half-grown  chicks,  carefully  pro- 
portioning the  amount  of  mash  to  the 
appetite  of  the  birds,  so  that  the  whole 
will  be  eaten  up  quickly." 

For  a  few  days  afterward,  feed  only 
lightly  with  dry  grain  and  tender  greens 
such  as  fresh-cut  mustard  and  lettuce 
leaves.  Keep  plenty  of  pure,  cool  water, 
with  just  a  thin  skim  of  coal-oil — one 
drop  to  each  pint — for  drinking;  also 
plenty  of  sharp  grit  and  fresh  charcoal 
broken  to  the  size  of  grains  of  wheat.  If 
our  inquirer's  fowls  are  on  free  range,  it 
would  be  well  to  yard  them  during  treat- 
ment and  until  their  droppings  are  nor- 
mal. 

As  to  chick  diarrhea,  chick  babies  are 
just  the  same  as  human  babies  in  this 
respect.  Anything  which  chills  or  over- 
heats them  or  that  disagrees  with  their 
"tummys"  causes  bowel  troubles.  Some 
chicks  are  hatched  with  this  tendency  or 
the  disease  itself,  owing  to  poor  parent 
stock  or  faulty  incubation.  All  such 
should  be  killed  at  once.  If  our  inquirer's 
bunch  of  72  chicks  has  but  two  so  affected 
there  is  no  cause  for  worry.  The  best 
plan  would  be  to  kill  these  two;  but  if 
she  wishes  to  doctor  such,  always  remove 
them  from  the  healthy  ones,  keep  them 
warm,  and  feed  only  dry  corn-bread 
crumbs,  and  for  medicine  give  two  or 
three  drops  of  paregoric  in  half  teaspoon- 
ful of  sweet  oil. 


The  "quick  cure"  for  chick  diarrhea  has 
not  yet  been  found.  Prevention  is  the 
only  sure  remedy.  Healthy  parent  stock, 
proper  hatching  and  brooding,  proper 
feeding  and  care,  and  there  will  be  no 
diarrhea.  In  this  connection,  let  me  re- 
peat the  hard  and  fast  rule  for  bi'ooder 
chicks;  feed  only  dry  food  the  first  month. 
The  prime  food  for  chicks  during  the 
first  week  is  chick  bread  or  any  kind  of 
corn-bread,  together  with  good  chick  feed. 
Large  commercial  poultry  raisers  con- 
sider the  making  of  the  chick  bread  too 
much  work  and  confine  themselves  to 
chick  feed  and  steel-cut  oats.  But  the 
oats  have  a  tendency  to  looseness,  and 
we  think  that  even  in  their  case  results 
would  pay  for  the  extra  work  of  making 
the  chick  bread  for  the  first  week's  feed 
to  alternate  with  the  chick  feed.  When 
properly  made  with  about  one-third  shorts 
or  middlings  to  two-thirds  cornmeal  and 
mixed  with  skim-milk,  with  one  or  more 
eggs  beaten  up  in  it  and  salted  as  for  the 
table,  then  well  baked  and  given  in  dry 
crumbs  to  the  chicks,  it  is  a  safe  and 
appetizing  growing  ration  of  which  the 
chicks  never  tire. 


DAIRY  NOTES. 


Keep  the  Chicks  Growing. — This  is 
the  season  when  the  yards  are  crowded 
with  two,  four  and  eight-week-old  chicks, 
not  to  mention  those  of  younger  growth. 
What  is  their  conaition?  Are  they  chirk 
youngsters,  full  of  appetite  and  vigor,  and 
getting  perceptibly  larger  every  day.  If 
not,  why  not?  This  question  is  up  to 
every  poultry  raiser.  The  yapping  chicks, 
poorly  fledged  or  with  long  droopy  wings, 
or  the  chick  that  comes  to  a  standstill  in 
growth  will  never  make  profitable  fowls 
even  if  they  pull  through  the  ills  of  their 
chickhood. 


The  growth  of  the  chick  should  be  con- 
stant and  without  check,  and  the  aim  of 
the  chick-raiser  should  be  to  produce  this 
growth.  Keep  the  chicks  growing,  should 
be  his  watchword.  In  order  to  do  this  he 
must  keep  the  chicks  happy,  and  to  keep 
them  happy  he  must  make  them  comfort- 
able. How  quickly  the  little  creatures  re- 
spond to  either  good  or  ill  conditions  and 
haw  plainly  they  express  either  the  joy 
of  living  or  its  burden. 

Keep  their  runs  clean  and  mellow,  see 
that  they  have  shade  as  well  as  sunshine, 
have  a  windbreak,  if  nothing  more  than 
a  double  thickness  of  burlap,  to  protect 
them  from  the  chill  trade  winds.  Peed 
well  but  do  not  allow  food  to  lie  around 
and  spoil  or  get  mixed  with  their  drop- 
pings. Feed  so  that  the  chicks  at  each 
feeding  time  come  with  a  keen  appetite 
but  never  let  them  cry  for  feed  or  get  so 
hungry  that  they  gorge  themselves  and 
get  cropbound.  If  they  have  no  grass 
range  keep  cabbage  heads  or  bunches  of 
tender  green  leaves  tied  securely  up  out 
of  the  dirt  for  them  to  peck  at,  and  be 
sure  that  they  have  pure  cool  water  al- 
ways at  hand  and  also  fine  charcoal  and 
grit. 

Keep  them  free  from  vermin  by  hav- 
ing a  moist  mellow  spot  for  them  to  roll 
in,  and  by  going  over  their  coops  and 
roosting  places  every  day  or  two  with  a 
can  of  distillate  and  a  large  paint  brush. 
The  mites  and  lice,  like  rats  and  such 
varments,  are  very  fond  of  spring  chicken, 
and  it  requires  vigilence  of  the  most 
vigilent  type  to  protect  the  chicks. 

Chicks  should  be  taught  to  perch  by 
the  time  th'ey  are  eight  weeks  old.  This 
prevents  them  from  piling  up  in  corners 
with  resultant  colds  and  roup.  As  soon 
as  chicks  have  learned  to  perch  their 
plumage  becomes  smooth  and  handsome 
and  they  improve  in  vigor  and  growth. 


Again  we  say,  keep  the  chicks  comfoi 
table,  keep  them  growing. 


It  It  said  that  Noah  had  two  of  every 
kind  of  living  creature  on  board  his  ark, 
but  that  it  is  not  especially  extraordinary. 
The  real  wonder  comes  in  with  the 
thought  that  with  so  many  animals  on 
board  there  were  only  two  fleas.  That 
seems  incredible — Harpers. 


HERE'S  TO  THE  HEN. 


"Music    hath    charms;"    and  especially 
when 

It  comes  from  the  throat  of  some  long 
idle  hen. 

For  it  builds  in  the  breast  of  the  man 

who  eats  eggs, 
A  thought  that  high  hen-fruit  will  drop 

a  few  pegs. 
Nor  do  we  much  care  if  she's  not  tuned 

to  A. 

Our   concern   is   to  whether  her  cackle 

means  lay! 
Her  breed  cuts  no  ice,  be  she  dunghill,  or 

game, 

Her  fruit's  what  we're  after  legardless  of 
name. 

For  the  high  cost  of  living  hath  stolen 

life's  charm. 
And  we  greet  the  glad  cackle  that  flows 

from  the  farm; 
For  as  soon  as  the  hen  fruit  comes  rolling 

to  town 

The  merchant  to  farmers  will  say,  "Eggs 
are  down." 

So  here's  to  the  hen.   "May  her  son  never 
set," 

And  the  more  that  she  cackles  the  cheaper 
eggs  get. 

Cheer  up,  married  brother!    Let  us  look 
to  the  hen 

To  mellow  the  burdens  that  fall  upon 
men.- — Ex. 


A  Plea  for  Our  Live  Stock. 


On  one  of  the  most  westerly  points  of 
the  coast  of  South  America  is  a  sandy 
area  of  a  few  square  miles  where  rain 
falls  in  but  one  month  during  the  year. 
Being  within  100  miles  of  the  equator, 
a  grass  almost  immediately  begins  to 
shoot  up  after  the  first  downpour.  Then 
may  be  seen  one  of  the  most  strange 
and  interesting  sights,  a  spectacle  prob- 


The  burros  will  charge  in  a  body  and 
break  down  the  stoutest  barbed-wire  fence 
ever  erected  in  order  to  join  the  proces- 
sion. Do  these  animals  have  some  un- 
known method  of  communicating  their 
thoughts?  Is  it  some  sense  of  smell,  or 
instinct,  that  tells  those  of  the  interior 
that  they  want  to  go  to  a  spot  some  200 
miles  away,  across  a  country  having  no 
roads,  and  with  all  kinds  of  difficulties 
and  obstacles  to  surmount  before  they 
get  there?  They  have  the  richest  food 
Mother  Earth  supplies.  South  America 
is  the  home  of  corn  or  maize.  They  have 
green  bananas  and  cocoa  beans  (from 


animals  and  fowls  during  the  six  or  eight 
weeks  they  have  grazed  on  that  favored 
spot!  They  are  now  full  of  life  and  vigor 
and  in  condition  to  perform  their  tasks 
or  duties  for  another  period;  their  crav- 
ing for  that  indefinable  something  has 
been  appeased.  Undoubtedly  the  horses, 
cattle,  and  fowls  of  other  lands  have  a 
similar  craving  for  that  something,  but 
their  surroundings  do  not  include  a  spot 
where  the  craving  can  be  satisfied.  Hap- 
pily, many  owners  and  stock  raisers  un- 
derstand this  and  supply  the  deficiency 
through  other  means;  one  of  the  best 
ways  yet  discovered  being  the  use  of  a 


AND  CATTLE  FOOD  is  composed  of 
ground,  soft,  mellow  root,  and  appeases 
the  CRAVING  for  that  something  for  which, 
as  we  have  attempted  to  show,  animals 
and  fowls  will  venture  and  suffer  so 
much.  Many  an  otherwise  well-fed  and 
well-cared-for  horse  will  show  "off"  signs 
without  any  apparent  organic  cause,  and 
which  puzzles  the  owner  and  even  skilled 
and  experienced  veterinaries,  but  which, 
in  most  cases,  is  just  caused  by  fretting 
and  nervousness  brought  on  by  the  con- 
stant craving  for  that  something  which 
is  not  being  supplied  in  its  otherwise 
good  and  generous  provender.     If  you 


ably  impossible  to  witness  in  any  other 
spot  on  the  globe.  Hundreds  of  horses, 
mules,  cattle,  goats,  pigs,  chickens,  tur- 
keys, and,  of  course,  the  irrepressible  but 
useful  little  South  American  burro,  begin 
to  arrive;  every  one  of  them  emaciated 
and  in  the  wrost  condition  it  is  possible 
to  imagine  animals  or  fowls  to  look. 
Some  of  them  come  from  150  to  200  miles 
in  the  interior.  They  break  halters, 
fences,  and  overcome  all  kinds  of  ob- 
stacles to  join   this  annual  pilgrimage. 


which  our  cocoa  and  chocolate  are  ex- 
tracted) and  abundant  grass  or  hay.  With 
such  a  herd,  as  indicated  above,  grazing 
on  this  small  area,  the  grass  is  soon 
exhausted,  when  the  animals,  some  of 
their  own  accord,  others  driven,  return 
whence  they  came;  and  with  the  hot 
winds  and  fierce  tropical  sun,  what  is  left 
of  the  grass  is  quickly  dried  up  and  the 
region  again  becomes  barren  until  revivi- 
fied once  more  by  these  God-sent  rains. 
But  what  a  change  has  taken  place  in 
the  condition   and  appearance  of  these 


good,  trustworthy  stock  food,  but  not  the 
kind  charged  with  calomel,  antimony,  ar- 
senic, strychnia,  nux  vomica,  belladona, 
asafa'tida,  saltpeter,  sulphur,  bicarbonate 
of  soda,  sulphate  of  iron,  lobelia,  opium, 
and  other  drugs.  We  do  not  mean  that 
some  of  the  above-mentioned  drugs  are 
injurious  if  given  occasionally,  or  by  the 
advice  of  a  veterinary;  but  when  fed  reg- 
ularly as  a  conditioner,  they  do  great 
harm  and  cause  a  general  breaking  down 
of  any  animal  thus  treated.  THE  RED 
BALL  BRAND  OF  MANHATTAN  HORSE 


wish  your  stock  to  be  spared  from  falling 
into  this  nervous,  fretful  condition;  11 
you  wish  your  horse  to  pull  more  weight 
and  go  farther  in  a  day  and  feel  kit  when 
he  pulls  up;  if  you  want  your  cows  to 
yield  more  milk;  if  you  want  your  stock 
to  take  on  more  weight — more  beef;  if 
you  want  your  poultry  to  i)roduce  more 
eggs,  give  them  that  something  for  which 
they  crave — give  them  a  little  Red  Ball 
Brand  Manhattan  Horse,  Cattle  and  Poul- 
try Food.  BAYLEY  &  LYON,  149-D  Call 
fornia  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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q^HERE'S  Some  Class  to  a 
^  ''Roos-Made"  Suit.  Being 
all  wool  the  fibres  "GRIP."  The 
Suit  Keeps  its  Shape.  You  can 
order  by  mail.  Prices  $15,  $20,  $25. 
Ask  how.  Address:  Mail  Order 
Department. 

MARKET  AND  STOCKTON 
San  Francisco 


The  Home  Circle. 


The  World. 

The  world  is  well  lost  when  the  world  is 
wrong, 

No  matter  how  men  deride  you: 
For  if  you  are  patient  and  firm  and  strong 
You  will  find  in  time  (though  the  time  be 
Jong) 

That  the  world  wheels    round  beside 
you. 

If  you  dare  to  sail  first  o'ei'  a  new  thought 
track, 

For  awhile  it  will  scourge  and  score 
you ; 

Then,  coming  abreast  with  a  skillful  tack, 
It  will  clasp  your  hand  and  slaj)  your  back. 
And  vow  U  was  there  before  you. 

Aye,  many  an  error  the  old  world  makes. 

And  many  a  sleepy  blunder; 
But  ever  and  always  at  last  it  wakes. 
With  pitiless  scorn  for  another's  mistakes, 

And  the  fools  who  have  followed  go 
under. 

The  world  means  well,  though  it  wander 
and  stray 
From  the  straight,  short  cut  to  duty: 
So  go  ahead  in  that  iiath,  I  say. 
For  after  awhile  it  will  come  your  way. 
Bringing  its  pleasure  and  beauty. 

— Eller  Wheeler  Wilcox. 


The  Yaller  Baby. 

I  have  a^'us  hed  a  good  opinion  uv  the 
wimmin  folks.  I  don't  look  at  'em  as 
some  people  do;  uv  course,  they're  a 
necessity,  just  as  men  are.  Uv  course,  if 
there  warn't  no  wimmin  folks  there 
wouldn't  be  no  men  folks — leastwise  that's 
what  the  medikil  books  say.  But  I  never 
was  much  on  discussin'  humin  economy. 
What  I  hev  alius  thought  'nd  said  wuz 
that  wimmin  folks  wuz  a  kind  of  luxury, 
'nd  the  best  kind,  too.  Maybe  it's  because 
.  hain't  hed  mucn  to  do  with  'em  that 
I'm  sot  on  'em.  Never  did  get  real  well 
acquainted  with  more'n  three  or  four  uv 
'em  in  all  my  life.  Seemed  like  it  wuz 
meant  that  I  shouldn't  hev  'em  round 
me  as  most  men  hev.  Mother  died  when 
I  wuz  little  like,  'nd  A'nt  Mary  raised  me 
till  I  wuz  big  enuff  to  make  my  own  livin'. 
J>own  here  in  the  Southwest,  you  see, 
most  uv  the  girls  is  boys.  There  ain't 
none  uv  them  sivilizin'  influences  folks 
talk  uv — nothin'  but  flowers  'nd  birds  'nd 
such  things  as  poetry  tells  about.  So  I 
kind  uv  growed  up  with  the  curls  notion 
that  wimmin  folks  wuz  too  good  for  our 
part  uv  the  country,  'nd  I  hevn't  quite 
got  that  notion  out'n  my  head  yet. 

One  time — waal,  I  reckon  'twuz  about 
four  years  ago — I  got  a  letter  from  ole 
Colonel  Sibley  to  come  up  to  Saint  Louey 
'nd  consult  with  him  'bout  some  stock 
int'rests  we  hed  together.  Railroad  trav- 
elin'  was  no  new  thing  to  me.  I  hed  been 
pretty  p'osperous — hed  got  past  hevin'  to 
ride  in  a  caboose  'nd  git  out  at  every 
stop  to  punch  up  the  steers;  hed  money  in 
the  Hoost'n  bank  'nd  use  to  go  to  Tchl- 
gargo  oncet  a  year.  Hed  met  Fill  Armer 
'nd  shook  hands  with  him,  'nd  oncet  the 
city  papers  hed  a  colume  article  about  my 
hein'  a  millionaire.  I'v  course,  twarn't  so, 
hut  a  feller  kind  uv  likes  that  sort  uv 
thing,  you  know. 

The  mornin'  after  I  got  that  letter  from 
Colonel  Sibley  I  started  for  Saint  Louey. 
I  took  a  bunk  in  the  Pullman  car,  like  I 
hed  been  doin'  for  six  years  past,  'nd  I 
reckon  the  other  folks  must  hev  thought 
I  wuz  a  heap  uv  a  man,  for  every  haff 
hour  I  give  the  nigger  haf  a  dollar  to 
bresh  me  off.  The  car  wuz  full  uv  peo- 
ple— rich  people,  too,  I  reckon,  for  they 
wore  good  clo'es  and  criticized  the  scen- 
ery.   Jest  across  from  me  there  wuz  a 


lady  with  a  big,  fat  baby — the  pruttiest 
woman  I  hed  seen  In  a  month  uv  Sun- 
days; 'nd  the  baby!  why,  doggone  my 
skin,  when  I  wuzn't  payin'  money  to  the 
nigger,  darned  if  I  didn't  set  there  watch- 
in'  the  big,  fat  little  cuss,  like  he  wuz 
the  only  baby  I  ever  seen.  I  ain't  much 
uv  a  hand  at  babies,  'cause  I  hain't  seen 
very  many  uv  'em,  'nd  when  it  comes  to 
handlin'  'em,  why,  that  would  break  me 
all  up,  'nd  like's  not  'twould  break  the 
baby  all  up,  too.  But  it  has  alius  been 
my  notion  that  nex"  to  the  wimmin'  folks 
babies  wuz  jest  about  the  nicest  things 
on  earth.  So  the  more  I  looked  at  that 
big,  fat  little  baby  settin'  in  its  mother's 
lap  'cross  the  way,  the  more  I  wanted  to 
look.  Seemed  like  I  wuz  hoodooed  by  the 
little  tike,  'nd  the  first  thing  I  knew  there 
wuz  water  in  my  eyes.  Don't  know  why 
it  is,  but  it  alius  makes  me  kind  uv  slop 
over  to  set  'nd  watch  a  baby  cooin'  in  its 
mother's  lap. 

"Look  a'hyar.  Sam,"  says  I  to  the  nig- 
ger, "come  hyar  'nd  brush  me  off  ag'ini 
Why  ain't  you  'tendin'  to  bizniss?" 

But  it  didn't  do  no  good  'tall.  Per- 
tendin'  to  be  cross  with  the  nigger  might 
fool  the  other  folks  in  the  car,  but  it 
didn't  fool  me.  I  wuz  dead  stuck  on  that 
baby,  gol  darn  his  pictur!  And  there  the 
little  tike  set  on  its  mother's  lap,  doublin' 
up  its  fists  'nd  tryin'  to  swaller  'em,  'nd 
talkin'  like  to  its  mother  in  a  lingo  I 
couldn't  understan',  but  which  I  liked  to 
hear;  'nd  she  kissed  the  baby  'nd  stroked 
its  hair  'nd  petted  it  like  wimmin  do. 

It  made  me  mad  to  hear  them  other 
folks  in  the  car  criticizin'  the  scenery  'nd 
things.  A  man's  in  mighty  poor  bizniss, 
anyhow,  to  be  lookin'  at  scenery  when 
there's  a  woman  in  sight — a  woman  'nd  a 
baby! 

Pretty  soon — oh,  maybe  an  hour  or 
two — the  baby  began  to  fret  and  worrit. 
Seemed  to  me  like  the  little  critter  was 
hun.gry.  Knowin'  there  wasn't  no  eatin' 
house  this  side  uv  Bowieville,  I  jest  called 
the  train  boy,  'nd  says  I  to  him,  "Hev 
you  got  any  victuals  that  will  do  for  a 
baby?" 

"How  is  oranges  'nd  bananas?"  sez  he. 

That  ought  to  do,"  sez  I.  "Jest  do  up 
a  dozen  uv  your  best  oranges  'nd  a  dozen 
uv  your  best  bananas,  'nd  take  'em  over 
to  that  baby,  with  my  compliments." 

But  before  he  could  do  it  the  lady  hed 
laid  the  baby  on  one  uv  her  arms,  'nd 
hed  spread  a  shawl  over  its  head  'nd  over 
her  shoulder,  'nd  all  uv  a  sudden  the  baby 
quit  worrin",  'nd  seemed  like  he  hed  gone 
to  sleep. 

When  we  .got  to  York  Crossin'  I  looked 
out'n  the  winder  'nd  seen  some  men  car- 
ryin'  a  long  pine  box  up  toward  the  bag- 
gage car.  Seein'  their  hats  oft  I  knew 
there  wuz  a  dead  body  in  the  box,  'nd  I 
couldn't  help  feelin'  sorry  for  the  poor 
creetur  that  hed  died  in  that  lonely  place 
ov  York  Crossin';  but  I  mou.ght  hev  felt 
a  heap  sorrier  for  the  creeturs  that  hed 
to  live  there,  for  I'll  allow  that  York 
Crossin'  is  a  leetle  the  durndest  lone- 
somest  place  I  ever  seen. 

Waal,  jest  afore  the  train  started  ag'in 
who  should  come  into  the  car  but  Bill 
Woodson,  'nd  he  wuz  lookin'  i)owerful 
tough.  Bill  herded  cattle  for  me  three 
winters,  but  hed  moved  away  when  he 
married  one  uv  the  waiter  girls  at 
Spooner's  hotel  at  Hoost'n. 

"Hello,  Bill!"  says  I.  "What  air  you 
totin'  so  kin"  uv  keerful  like  in  your  arms 
there?" 

"Why,  I've  got  the  baby,"  says  he;  'nd 
as  he  said  it  the  tears  come  up  into  his 
eyes. 

"Your  own  baby.  Bill?"  says  I. 

"Yes,"  says  he.  "Nellie  took  sick  uv 
the  janders  a  fortnight  ago,  'nd— 'nd  she 
died,  'nd  I'm  takin'  her  body  up  to  Tex- 
arkany  to  bury.  She  lived  there,  you 
know,  'nd  I'm  goin'  to  leave  the  baby 
there  with  its  gran'ma." 


Poor  Bill!  It  wuz  his  wife  that  the 
men  were  carryin'  in  that  pine  box  to  the 
baggage  car. 

"Likely  lookin'  baby.  Bill,"  says  I, 
cheerful  like.  "Perfect  pictur  uv  its 
mother.  Kind  uv  favors  you  'round  the 
lower  part  uv  the  face,  though." 

I  said  this  to  make  Bill  feel  happier. 
If  I'd  told  the  truth  I'd  ve  said  the  baby 
wuz  a  sickly,  yaller  lookln'  little  thing, 
for  so  it  wuz:  looked  half  starved,  too. 
Couldn't  help  comparin'  it  with  that  big, 
fat  baby  in  its  mother's  arms  over  the 
way. 

"Bill,"  says  I,  "here's  a  ten-dollar  note 
for  the  baby,  'an  God  bless  you! 

"Thank  ye,  Mr.  Goodhue,"  says  he,  'nd 
he  choked  all  up  as  he  moved  off  with 
that  yaller  little  baby  in  his  arms.  It 
warn't  very  fur  up  the  road  he  wuz  goin', 
"nd  he  found  a  seat  in  one  of  the  front 
cars. 


But  along  about  an  hour  after  that 
back  come  Bill,  nioseyin'  through  the  car 
like  he  wuz  huntin'  for  somebody. 
Seemed  like  he  wuz  in  trouble  'nd  wuz 
huntin'  for  a  friend. 

"Anything  I  kin  do  for  you.  Bill?"  says 
1,  but  he  didn't  make  no  answer.  All  uv 
a  suddint  he  sot  his  eyes  on  the  prutty 
lady  that  hed  the  fat  baby  sleepin'  in  her 
arms,  'nd  he  made  a  break  for  her  like  he 
wuz  crazy.  He  took  off  his  hat  'nd  bent 
down  over  her,  'nd  said  somethin'  none 
uv  the  rest  uv  us  could  hear.  The  lady 
kind  uv  started  like  she  wuz  frightened, 
'nd  then  she  looked  up  at  Bill  'nd  looked 
him  right  square  in  the  countenance.  She 
saw  a  tall,  ganglin',  awkward  man,  with 
long,  yaller  hair  'nd  frowzy  beard,  'nd 
she  saw  that  he  wuz  tremblln'  'nd  hed 
tears  in  his  eyes.  She  looked  down  at  the 
fat  baby  in  her  arms,  'nd  then  she  looked 
out'n  the  winder  at  the  great  stretch  uv 
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THE  HAMLIN  SCHOOL 

2230  Paclflc  Ave.     2117-23  Broudivay  St. 
A  Boariling  antl  Day  School  for  Girls, 
ConipriMingr 

A  French  School  for  Little  Cliildren, 
Primary,  Intermediate,  High  School  and 
Post-Graduate  Departments,  Household 
Economics,  Drawing,  Painting  and  Elo- 
cution. Accredited  by  the  University 
of  California,  by  Leland  Stanford 
Junior  University  and  by  Eastern  Col- 
leges. Courses  in  Singing,  Instru- 
mental Music,  Piano,  Violin,  Organ, 
Harp,  Flute,  Cello,  etc.:  Theory  and 
Composition,  Harmony,  Sight  Reading, 
Musical  Dictation,  Clioral  and  Orches- 
tral Practice,  etc.,  are  offered  by  the 
newly  formed  Music  Department.  For 
particulars  in  regard  to  the  school, 
please  send  for  prospectus.  Address 
Miss  SARAH  D.  HAMLIN,  A.M..  2230 
Pacific  Ave.,  San  Francisco. 


A  Tool  Is  No  Better 
Tlian  Its  Temper 

"The  man  with  the  hoe,"  or  any 
other  farming  tool,  works  against 
odds,  if  the  temper  of  his  tool  is 
defective.    Soft  steel  means  a  dull 
edged  blade — slow  work  and  a 
half-done  job. 


have  blades  of  hard, 
springy  steel,  with  suf- 
ela 


XV>rf-»/o  ficient  elasticity  in  them  to  recover 

J  (/(/Co  from  constant  shock  against  clod  and 

stone  in  perfect  shape  and  with  unturned 
edges.    That  is  the  all-sufficient  reason  why 
practical  farmers  use  them. 
Keen  Kutter  tools,  for  shop  and  bench,  are  all  of 
equal  high  quality.     The  Keen  Kutter  line  is  the 
only  complete  and  comprehensive  one  in  which  tools 
lor  every  possible  purpose  are  covered  by  one  name  and 
trademark.   Ask  for  them. 

"The  RecoZ/ection  of  Qua/i/y  ^tmzms  Long 
flf/er  the  Price  is  Forgotten." 

Trademark  Itegistered      -K.  C.  SIMMONS 
If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  us. 
SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY  (Inc.).  St.  Lonis  and  New  York.  U.S.A. 


MILLS  COLLEGE 

Only   Woman's  College  on   Paclllc  Count 

Located  near  Oakland,  within  short  dis- 
tance of  San  Francisco  and  the  great  uni- 
versities of  the  West.  Full  collegiate 
courses  leading  to  degrees.  Entrance  and 
graduation  requirements  equivalent  to 
those  of  Stanford  and  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Students  fitted  to  teach  regular 
lines  of  academic  work  and  Home  Econ- 
omics. Special  advantages  offered  in 
music,  art  and  library  work.  Well  equipped 
science  laboratories  and  gymnasium.  Spe- 
cial attention  to  healtli  of  students  and 
provision  for  outdoor  life.  Courses  so  ar- 
ranged that  new  college  students  may  en- 
ter both  semesters,  opening  in  August  and 
.lanuary. 

For  catalogue  and  brochure  of  views, 
address  President's  Secretary,  Mills  Col- 
lege P.  O..  California. 


prairie  land,  'nd  seemed  like  she  wuz 
lookin'  off  further  n  the  rest  uv  us  could 
see.  Then,  at  last,  she  turned  'round  'nd 
said  "Yes"  to  Bill,  'nd  Bill  went  off  into 
the  front  car  ag'in. 

None  uv  the  rest  uv  us  knew  what  all 
this  meant,  but  in  a  minnit  Bill  come 
back  with  his  little  yaller  baby  in  his 
arms,  'nd  you  never  heerd  a  baby  squall 
'nd  carry  on  like  that  baby  wuz  squallin' 
'nd  carryin'  on.  Fact  is,  the  little  yaller 
baby  wuz  hungry — hungrier  than  a  wolf — 
'nd  there  wuz  its  mother  dead  in  the  car 
up  ahead  'nd  its  gran'ma  a  good  piece  up 
the  road.  What  did  the  lady  over  the  way 
do  but  lay  her  own  sleepin'  baby  down  on 
the  seat  beside  her  'nd  take  up  Bill's 
little  yaller  baby  'nd  hold  it  on  her  arm 
'nd  cover  up  its  head  'nd  her  shoulder 
with  a  shawl,  jest  like  she  bed  done  with 
the  fat  baby  not  long  afore.  Bill  never 
looked  at  her;  he  took  off  his  hat  'and 
held  it  in  his  hand,  'nd  turned  'round  'nd 
stood  guard  over  that  mother,  'nd  I 
reckon  that  ef  any  man  hed  darst  to  look 
that  way  jest  then  Bill  would've  cut  his 
heart  out. 

The  little  yaller  baby  didn't  cry  very 
long.  Seemed  like  it  knowed  there  wuz 
a  mother  holdin'  it— not  its  own  mother, 
but  a  woman  whose  life  hed  been  hal- 
lowed by  God's  blessin'  with  the  love  'nd 
the  purity  'nd  the  sanctity  uv  mother- 
hood. 

Why,  I  wouldn't  hev  swapped  that 
sight  uv  Bill  'nd  them  two  babies  'nd  that 
sweet  woman  for  all  the  cattle  in  Texas! 
It  jest  made  me  know  that  what  I'd  alius 
thought  uv  wimmin  wuz  gospel  trr.th. 
God  bless  that  lady,  I  say,  -wherever  she 
is  today,  'nd  God  blass  all  wimmin  folks, 
for  they're  all  alike  in  their  unselfishness 
'nd  gentleness  'nd  love! 

Bill  said,  "God  bless  ye!"  too,  when  she 
handed  him  back  his  poor  little  yaller 
baby.  The  leetle  creeter  wuz  fas'  asleep, 
'nd  Bill  darsn't  speak  very  loud  for  fear 
he'd  -wake  it  up.  But  his  heart  wuz  way 
up  in  his  mouth  when  he  says  "God  bless 
ye!"  to  that  dear  lady,  'nd  then  he  added, 
like  he  wanted  to  let  her  know  that  he 
meant  to  pay  her  back  -when  he  could,  ''I'll 
do  the  same  for  you  some  time,  if  I  kin." 
— Eugene  Field. 

A  little  boy,  when  he  was  invited  to 
lunch  the  other  day,  was  instructed  that 
when  he  was  asked  to  have  a  second 
helping  of  cake  he  should  refuse.  "You 
must  say,  'No,  thank  you,  I've  had 
enough,'  said  his  mother.  "And  don't 
you  forget  it."  He  didn't.  When  asked 
if  he'd  have  some  more  cake,  he  said: 
"No.  I  thank  you.  I've  had  enough,  and 
don't  you  forget  It!"— Toledo  Blade, 


OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS'  DEPARTMENT. 

Conducted  By  M.  Russell  James 


Thorns  and  Flowers. 


We  must  not  hope  to  be  mowers, 

And  to  gather  the  golden  ears. 
Until  we  have  first  been  sowers 

And  watered  the  furrows  with  tears. 
It  is  not  just  as  we  take  it — 

This  mystical  world  of  ours— 
Life's  field  will  yield,  as  we  make  it, 

A  harvest  of  thorns  or  flowers. 

— Alice  Gary. 


Poultry  Course  for  Young  Folks. 


DESCRIPTION  OP  BREEDS. 
Class  II.  Asiatic.  The  three  distinct 
breeds  with  their  varieties  which  make 
up  this  class  were  not  found  as  such  in 
China,  where  this  class  of  fowls  had  their 
origin.  One  of  our  fanciers  traveling  in 
China  some  thirty  years  ago  has  given 
the  following  facts  as  he  found  them  in 
relation  thereto:  "Although  there  are  no 
distinct  breed  of  fowls  bred  or  known  to 
China  by  the  Chinese,  there  are  yet  a 
great  many  specimens  to  be  seen  in  all 
parts  of  the  empire,  and  so  closely  do 
they  resemble  each  other  in  general  ap- 
pearance that  it  is  quite  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  distinctions  should  be  made. 
They  differ  in  some  minor  detail,  it  is 
true,  for  no  two  can  be  found  of  exactly 
the  same  color.  Some  are  a  chestnut 
color,  others  darker,  and  some  quite 
light,  yet  they  can  all  be  seen  in  the  same 
yards  together,  bred  at  random  and  pro- 
ducing many  different  colors:  but  in  size 
and  shape  they  are  about  the  same  and 
are  known  simply  as  Chinese  fowls." 

LiciiiT  Bbaiimas. — These  were  the  Gray 
Shaighais,  those  big  fowls  from  China 
that  set  the  poultry  world  in  England 
and  the  United  States  crazy  during  the 
first  half  of  the  last  century.  Unheard-of 
poultry  prices  were  paid  for  them  and  dit- 
ties were  sung  about  them,  one  beginning. 
"Shanghai  rooster  grows  so  tall,  in  a  few- 
days,  in  a  few  days,"  etc.  In  New  Eng 
laud  a  span  of  horses  was  sometimes 
given  for  a  span  of  them,  and  for  awhile 
the  "hen  fever"  ran  high.  Those  early 
importations  from  China  were  undoubt 
edly  larger  birds  than  any  of  the  estab- 
lished Asiatic  breeds  of  today.  A  fancier 
of  Hartford,  Conn.,  began  to  breed  the 
big  gray  Chinese  fowls  for  exhibition  in 
1847,  and  in  1850  they  were  exhibited  in 
Boston  as  Brahmas  Poortas.  Since  then 
they  have  been  bred  to  a  standard  size 
and  color  markings. 

The  standard  weight  for  Light  Brahmas 
is  12  pounds  for  cock  and  9^/2  pounds  for 
hen,  and  10  ])ounds  for  cockerel  and  8 
for  pullet.  In  shape  the  back  is  rather 
short  for  the  size  and  very  broad;  the 
body  deei)  and  well  rounded  in  all  i)arts: 
wings  small  and  carried  high,  and  upright 
medium  tail;  thighs  stout;  well  set-up  on 
strong  shanks,  with  a  thick  row  of  soft 
feathers  on  the  outer  sides,  and  toes  well 
feathered.  The  head  is  rather  small  with 
small  pea  comb;  face  and  earlobes  red; 
beak,  shanks  and  toes  yellow.  The  plu- 
mage of  the  Light  Brahma  is  pure  white 
and  black  in  body,  breast  and  thighs,  and 
tail  black. 

Altogether,  the  Light  Brahma  is  a  beau- 
tiful fowl,  conii)act  and  massive,  the  larg- 
est of  all  our  breeds,  and  poiiular  alilce 
as  a  utility  fowl  or  for  exhibition  jiur- 
poses.  The  Brahmas  head  the  strictly 
meat  breeds  and  are  also  fine  winter  lay- 
ers of  large  brown  eggs.  They  are  very 
hardy,  but  slow  in  maturing.  They  are 
classed  as  fairly  good  setters  and  moth- 
ers. 

The  Dark  Brahma  is  darker  in  color, 
the  black  predominating,  and  a  pound 
less  in  standard  weight;  otherwise  it  is 
identical  with  the  Light  Brahma. . 


Letters  From  Our  Little  Poultry- 
Women. 

Kellogg,  Cal.,  May  6,  1911. 

Dear  Editor:  I  thought  I  would  write 
you  a  few  lines  to  let  you  know  how  I 
am  getting  on  with  the  prize  hatching  of 
eggs.  All  but  five  of  them  hatched,  and 
I  have  seventeen  little  chicks.  They  are 
doing  fine  and  getting  bigger  and  bigger 
every  day.  They  will  soon  be  able  to  go 
on  the  roost.  They  are  always  following 
me  around  for  something  to  eat. 

I  am  thirteen  years  old  and  I  would 
like  to  be  a  member  of  the  Rukal  Press' 
Young  Folks'  Poultry  Club. 

Yours  truly,    Emma  Tamagni. 

Marysville,  Cal.,  May  7,  1911. 

Dear  Editor  of  Our  Department:  Please 
enroll  my  name  as  a  member  of  your 
poultry  club.  I  am  interested  in  poultry. 
I  am  much  interested  in  your  poultry 
department. 

I  would  have  written  sooner,  but  I  have 
been  so  busy  with  my  school  and  the  set- 
ting of  hens  that  I  haven't  had  time.  I 
have  four  hens  with  54  chicks,  and  two 
more  hens  yet  to  hatch.  I  have  lost  only 
a  few  chicks. 

I  have  been  promoted  to  the  fifth  grade 
in  my  school.    I  will  try  and  write  often. 

Yours  truly,    Ruth  WisDo:\r. 

Caruthers.  Cal,.  April  30,  1911. 

Dear  Editor:  Now  I  have  eleven  little 
chicks  hatched  out  since  I  wrote  thai 
other  letter.  They  are  eight  days  old 
and  they  follow  me  everywhere.  We  sold 
two  dozen  eggs  from  our  Rhode  Island 
Red  hens  and  Dorothy  and  me  had  the 
money.  We  earn  a  penny  apiece  each 
day  for  watering  the  ducks  and  chickens. 
If  we  forget  till  papa  tells  us,  why,  we 
lose  two  pennies  in  one  day.  We  haul 
the  water  on  a  little  wagon.  Papa  bought 
me  a  reader  with  my  last  money;  now  I 
have  four  cents  again,  and  I  need  another 
reader.    Yours,       .      Flokence  .Tared. 

P.  S. — Six  more  chicks  hatched  since  I 
began  this  letter  last  week.  That  makes 
seventeen  chicks  of  our  own. 

Hints  for  Our  Young  Poultry 
Raisers. 

These  letters  show  that  we  have  a  busy 
lot  of  little  girls,  and  that  they  are  busy 
to  some  purpose.   And  even  if  they  didn't 


get  one  round  penny  from  their  poultry, 
they  are  getting  something  better  than 
pennies  from  their  work,  for  they  are 
learning  to  be  patient  and  faithful  in 
small  things,  and  that  counts  for  success 
in  the  large  things  of  life.  When  little 
Florence  and  Dorothy  Jared  forget  to 
water  the  poultry  until  they  are  told, 
they  lose  three  days'  pay — the  penny  they 
would  have  earned  and  two  which  they 
arate  the  pullets  from  the  cockerels  and 
had  already  earned — so  they  will  be  care- 
ful next  day.  And  this  care  will  train 
their  minds  and  make  them  reliable, 
thoughtful  girls  that  can  be  trusted  with 
important  things  when  they  are  older. 

But  we  want  our  young  poultry  raisers 
to  get  lots  of  pennies  as  well  as  good 
lessons  from  their  iioultry  keeping,  and 
so  will  give  them  a  few  hints  as  to  the 
care  of  the  chicks  they  are  raising. 

Emma  has  a  fine  hatch  of  seventeen 
chicks  from  the  White  Leghorn  eggs 
awarded  her.  She  will  have  from  seven 
to  ten  pullets  in  the  bunch,  and  these 
will  begin  to  lay  when  eggs  are  "way 
up  in  the  pictures,"  if  the  pullets  are 
handled  properly,  and  she  will  get  many 
a  penny  from  the  bunch.  What  she 
should  do,  and  the  same  applies  to  the 
pullets  of  the  other  little  girls,  is  to  sep- 
from  all  other  chickens  unless  it  be  a 
few  of  the  same  age  and  breed,  and  put 
them  ill  a  comfortable  house  and  run, 
feed  them  regularly,  and  be  sure  that 
they  always  have  plenty  of  tender  green 
feed  and  sound  grain,  and  keep  their 
quarters  nice  and  clean,  and  never,  no, 
never,  let  a  mite  or  flea  or  louse  get  a 
foothold  thereabouts. 

The  reason  so  many  big  poultry  rais- 
ers, as  well  as  little  ones,  fail  to  get 
eggs  from  pullets  old  enough,  to  lay  when 
eggs  are  bringing  a  nickel  apiece,  is  be- 
cause they  let  the  pullets  run  with  other 
fowls  of  all  ages  and  kinds.  Keep  only 
pullets  of  the  same  age  and  kind  together 
and  not  too  many  of  these  in  one  bunch, 
if  you  expect  to  get  many  eggs  in  the 
fall  and  early  winter  when  the  price  of 
eggs  hits  the  highest  point  in  the  market. 

Drink  milk  in  sips. 

Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  In  1400  FOURTH  ST.  SAN  FRANClsco 
n  A  DPD    niake,  Motrnt  &  Townp,  Los  Angi  ips 

r/\rCI\  Blake,  McFail  (t  Co.,  Fortland,  Ore, 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  May  24,  1911. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

Though  quiet  locally,  the  market  is  still 
quite  firm  all  along  the  Coast,  and  there 
is  some  activity  in  the  northern  markets, 
with  purchases  for  both  California  and 
Mexico.  Northern  Club  has  been  marked 
up  a  little,  and  good  local  Club  is  strongly 
held.  Sonora  wheat  is  scarce,  no  desira- 
ble stock  being  offered  at  former  quota 
tions. 

California  Club   $1.50  @1.52Vi 

Sonora    Nominal 

White  Australian    1.60  @1.65 

Northern  Club    1. 52  1.-55 

Northern  Bluestem    1.65  (§1.10 

Russian  Red    1.50  @1.55 

BARLEY. 

The  unsettled  condition  of  llie  future 
market  is  having  little  effect  on  the  spot 
grain,  which  is  very  quiet  at  present,  and 
hardly  as  firm  as  last  week,  though  prices 
are  held  on  about  the  same  level.  Offer- 
ings are  pretty  closely  cleaned  up,  but  the 
demand  is  light  at  the  moment. 
Brewing  and   Shipping.  .  .$1.52 io(g,  1.55 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.45  @1.50 

Common  Feed    1.40  @1.45 

OATS. 

The  current  demand  is  moderate,  aud 
everything  is  firmly  held,  though  there  is 
no  apparent  scarcity  of  supplies.  Good 
black  feed  is  higher. 

Red  Feed   $1.37i.j@1.42i.j 

Gray    Nominal 

White    Nominal 

Black  Feed    1-^0  @1.50 

CORN. 

Prices  have  shown  no  change  for  some 
time.  The  market  is  steady,  but  quiet 
locally,  most  of  the  trading  being  done 
at  outside  points. 

Cal.  Small  Yellow    $1.75 

Eastern  Yellow    1-55 

Eastern  White    1.55 

White  Egyptian   $1.70  @1.75 

RYE. 

There  is  nothing  of  desirable  quality 
to  offer,  and  such  stock  as  appears  on  the 
market  is  neglected.  Prices  are  accord- 
ingly nominal. 

lye.  per  ctl   Nominal 

BEANS. 

Horse  beans  are  quoted  a  little  higher, 
and  they,  as  well  as  blackeyes  and  lamas, 
are  extremely  firm.  Other  descrii)tions, 
however,  are  easier  than  for  some  time 
past.  Large  whites  and  pinks  are  quoted 
lower,  and  bayos  are  weak,  with  large  of- 
ferings of  imported  stock.  In  fact,  im- 
l)orted  beans  have  played  rather  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  market  this  season, 
and  while  nothing  of  the  kind  is  coming 
in  at  present  the  former  arrivals  have 
tended  to  weaken  the  market  on  several 
domestic  varieties.  Some  of  the  imported 
beans  are  being  sold  in  competition  with 
limas.  and  considerable  l)usiness  of  this 
nature  in  Manchurian  lieans  is  reported 
in  Texas  at  comparatively  low  prices. 
Substitutes  for  linias  have  also  been  im- 
ported from  Europe.  How  largely  im- 
liorted  beans  will  figure  in  the  coming 
season's  buying  is  very  uncertain,  but  in 
view  of  the  great  demand  and  conii)ara 
lively  limited  production  of  limas  in  Cali- 
fornia there  is  no  aiiparenl  anxiety  on 
this  ground.  Dealers  are  offering  high 
prices  in  the  southern  districts,  and  it  is 
)eported  that  contracts  have  been  made 
for  limas  at  5  cents  and  blackeyes  at  4Vi 
cents  per  pound.  There  has  apparently 
been  some  effort  on  the  part  of  dealers 
to  discredit  the  Lima  Bean  Association, 
but  as  far  as  can  be  learned  at  present 
the  Association  will  control  the  great  bulk 
of  the  crop. 

Bavos,  per  ctl  $4.55  ©4.65 

Blackeyes   7.00  @7.25 

Cranberry  Beans    3.75  @4.00 

Garvanzos    2.85  @3.25 

Horse  Beans    3.00  @3.25 

Small  Whites    3.40  @3.55 

Large  Whites    3.25  @3.40 

Limas    6.35  @6.45 

Pea   4.25 

Pink    5.20  @5.35 

Red  Kidneys    6.25  @6.50 

SEEDS. 

There  is  no  trading  of  any  consequence 


at  present,  and  prices  are  steadily  held  at 
the  formel  level.  According  to  reports 
from  Santa  Barbara,  the  California  mus- 
tard crop  will  be  very  short,  and  high 
prices  are  expected  on  the  new  crop. 

Alfalfa    Nominal 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton....  25.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   5%c 

Canary    3iA@  4  c 

Hemp    SVa®  4  c 

Millet    3V2@  4  c 

Timothy    8    @  9  c 

Yellow  Mustard    5%c 

Dried  Peas,  per  ctl   3.75@  4.00 

FLOUR. 

Prices  stand  as  before.  Local  trading 
is  mostly  of  the  usual  routine  character, 
though  there  is  still  considerable  move- 
ment to  south  coast  points. 

Cal.  Family  Extras   $5.20  #5.60 

Bakers'  Extras    5.20  @5.60 

Superfine    4.30  @4.50 

Oregon  and  Washington...  4.60  @4.80 


Hay  and  Feedstuffs. 

HAY. 

Arrivals  continue  on  about  the  same 
scale  as  for  the  last  two  weeks,  including 
some  volunteer  wild  oat  hay  from  the 
west  side  of  the  San  .Joaquin  valley. 
Trading  is  confined  to  narrow  limits  in 
both  San  Francisco  and  Oakland,  as  con- 
sumers apparently  have  no  anxiety  re- 
garding the  supply  for  the  coming  season, 
and  are  buying  only  in  small  lots.  The 
local  market  is  accordingly  rather  easy, 
except  on  choice  wheat  hay,  which  is  hard 
to  find.  Prices,  however,  stand  as  before. 
Dealers  are  apparently  endeavoring  to  de- 
press the  market  before  the  new  crop 
comes  in,  and  report  improved  crop  con- 
ditions. Other  reports,  however,  indicate 
that  the  crop  in  most  localities  was  too 
far  advanced  to  be  helped  by  the  recent 
shower,  and  at  some  places  where  cutting 
has  started  the  crop  is  unusually  short. 
In  fact,  it  is  practically  certain  that  the 
Ijroduction  will  be  below  average  in 
nearly  every  district  tril)utary  to  the  San 
Francisco  market. 

Choice  Wheat   $13.00@14.00 

Good  Wheat  Hay    11.00@12.50 

Other  Grade  Wheat   S.OOfffllOO 

Wheat  and  Oats   8.00@11.50 

Tame  Oats    S.OO®  11.50 

Wild  Oats    6.50C/ 10.00 

Alfalfa    S.OOra  11.50 

Stock  Hay    5.50@  6.50 

Straw,  per  bale    35@  50c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

All  descriptions  are  firmly  held,  with  an 
active  consuming  demand,  but  the  gen- 
eral situation  is  about  the  same  as  before. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton..  $19.00@20.00 

Bran,  per  ton    28.00@29.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   26.50@27.00 

Cracked  Corn    34.00@35.00 

Middlings    34.00@37.00 

Mixed  Feeds    29.00@:32.00 

Rolled  Barley    31.00@32.00 

Rolled  Oats    32.00@33.00 

Shorts    27.50@31.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 

The  offeiings  of  Australian  onions  are 
■ibout  cleaned  up.  Arrivals  of  new  reds 
have  lieen  quite  large,  and  prices  are 
lower,  while  Texas  Bermudas  continue  to 
lind  a  fair  demand,  the  best  stock  selling 
up  to  $2.10.  Green  onions  aie  highei-. 
Choice  lots  of  old  garlic  are  still  held  at 
high  prices.  Some  new  stock  has  come 
in,  and  is  sold  around  6  cents,  but  is  not 
yet  much  of  a  feature.  Many  lines  of 
vegetables  are  now  coming  in  freely,  and 
])rices  are  declining,  though  some  descrip- 
tions are  firmly  held.  Green  corn  and 
okra  from  southern  California  have  been 
added  to  the  list.  Green  peas  are  now 
selling  by  the  sack  at  fairly  easy  figures, 
with  plentiful  supplies,  while  string  beans 
are  coming  from  severel  places  and  are 
much  lower.  Mexican  tomatoes  are  also 
plentiful  and  easy  at  the  moment.  Rhu- 
baib  is  also  easy,  and  some  recent  arri- 
vals of  asparagus  have  been  hard  to  move, 
owing  to  poor  condition.  Cauliflower  is 
a  little  easier,  while  cabbage  is  scarce  and 
high. 

Onions:  New  Red,  sack  $  2.15@  2.40 

Bermuda,  crate    2.00@  2.10 

Green,  box    60®  1.00 

Garlic,  per  lb   10@  He 

Green  Peas,  per  sack   1.25@  1.75 

Tomatoes,  per  crate   1.50@  1.75 

Cucumbers,  per  doz   40@  60c 

Cabbage    1-50 

Carrotfi.  per  sack   1-50 


Rhubarb,  per  box   75@  1.35 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   75c 

Asparagus,  per  box   75@  1.50 

String  Beans,  per  lb   5@  9c 

Summer  Squash,  per  box....  75@  1.00 

Okra,  per  lb   20@  25c 

Green  Corn,  per  doz   35 @  40c 

POTATOES. 

Arrivals  of  new  potatoes  have  increased 
considerabdiy  of  late,  with  some  stock 
coming  in  from  Texas,  and  ordinary  of- 
ferings are  lower.  Choice  new  potatoes, 
however,  are  still  held  at  the  figure  last 
quoted.  Old  stock  is  unchanged.  Quite  a 
lot  of  garnet  Chile  potatoes  are  coming 
in,  and  find  a  fair  demand  at  high  prices. 

Lompoc  Burbanks,  per  ctl...$  2.85@  3.00 

Oregon  Burbanks    2.50@  2.70 

New  Potatoes,  per  lb   2'.2@  4c 

Eastern,  per  ctl   l.SO@  2.10 

Garnet  Chile,  per  ctl   3.50 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 

Four  cars  of  Eastern  stock  arrived  the 
first  of  the  week,  and  more  has  come  in 
since,  keejiing  the  supply  above  current 
needs.  California  stock  is  hardly  as  plen- 
tiful as  for  some  time  past,  but  the  mar- 
ket shows  no  imjjrovenient,  quotations  on 
several  lines  being  lower  than  before. 
Large  hens  and  young  stock  find  a  fair 
demand,  but  small  hens,  old  roosters,  etc., 
are  very  hard  to  move. 

Large  Broilers   $  3.00@  4.00 

Small  Broilers    2.00@  3.00 

Fryers    6.00@  7.0o 

Hens,  extra    8.00@10.00 

Hens,  large    5.50@  6.00 

Small   Hens    4.50®  5.00 

Old  Roosters    4.00 

loung  Roosters    7.50®  8.00 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown.  ,S.00@10.00 

Squabs    2.00®  3.00 

Geese,  per  pair   2.00®  2.50 

Ducks    6.00@  9.00 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb   Nominal 

BUTTER. 

No  prices  were  made  on  the  Dairy  Ex- 
change Saturday,  owing  to  an  outing  of 
the  produce  dealers.  The  week  opened 
with  a  slight  decline  in  extras  and  prime 
firsts,  while  firsts  are  a  little  higher,  and 
since  then  no  change  has  occurred.  The 
market  is  considered  rather  high  for 
storing,  but  most  of  the  arrivals  are  still 
going  into  the  ice  houses. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras  .23  23  22il.  22V.  22i{; 
t-rime 

Firsts. 22 Vj  22i.j  ..       22      22  22 

Firsts  ..22  22  21 L.   21''.'.  211.'. 

Seconds.  21  21  21      21  21 

EGGS. 

Extras  are  slightly  higher  than  a  week 
ago,  but  otherwise  quotations  are  un- 
changed and  the  market  shows  very  little 
feature.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
arrivals  is  taken  for  storage,  keeping  the 
market  steady,  as  the  current  demand 
could  not  absorb  the  present  output. 

Thu.  Fri.    Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras   .21       21  21l.^   21 'o   21 V- 

Prime 

Firsts.  201..    20'   20 1:.    20  V.  20'/- 

Firsts  ..19'.'.  19V.  ..  19V^  191.'.  l9Vj 
Seconds.  I8I.J  18  V  ..  18i{;  ISii.  18';; 
Selected 

Pullets.lS'^.    18V.    ..       is'.j    ISV  IS'.j 
Eastern. 17V    17'^.    .         17i...    H'j  17V 
CHEESE. 

Young  Americas  have  dropped  the  cent 
added  to  the  quotation  last  week,  but 
local  flats  show  no  further  change. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb  12'L.c 

Firsts   12  c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy  13V_.c 


Gooseberries,  drawer    50®  75c 

Apples,  per  box  $  2.00@  2.25 

Strawberries,  Banners,  chest.  6.00®  8.00 

Longworth,  chest    6.00®  8.00 

Large  varieties,  chest   4.50®  6.00 

Cherries,  Purple  Guigne,  box  1.25®  1.65 

White    75®  1.00 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

The  warm  weather  a  few  days  ago 
brought  in  largely  increased  offerings  of 
strawberries,  but  did  not  continue  long 
enough  to  cause  much  increase  in  demand. 
The  market  is  accordingly  in  rather  poor 
condition,  showing  a  sharp  decline  from 
the  former  quotations.  Southern  stock  no 
longer  figures  to  any  extent  in  local  busi- 
ness. Gooseberries  are  beginning  to  come 
in  freely,  and  sell  readily  as  quoted. 
There  are  also  a  few  southern  blackber- 
ries and  raspberries,  which  bring  $1.25 
and  $1.50  per  crate,  respectively.  Apples 
are  not  much  of  a  feature,  being  scarce 
and  high.  Cherries  are  much  lower,  and 
ordinary  stock  is  plentiful  and  weak, 
though  good  prices  are  still  obtained  for 
the  best  offerings  of  Purple  Guignes. 


Dried  Fruits, 

There  is  very  little  actual  business  at 
present,  either  in  spot  or  future  fruits, 
as  packers  and  growers  have  not  been 
able  to  get  together  on  prices.  Appar- 
ently the  market  will  be  in  a  waiting  con- 
dition for  some  time,  as  very  few  grow- 
ers are  in  any  hurry  to  sell,  and  from  the 
statistical  position  of  nearly  all  varie- 
ties, believe  the  prices  asked  are  justified. 
The  prices,  however,  seem  to  have  scared 
off  the  Eastern  trade  for  the  time  being, 
especially  as  some  packers  have  been 
spreading  reports  that  the  shortage  is 
much  less  than  was  at  first  estimated; 
and  under  the  circumstances  the  packers 
seem  inclined  to  hold  off  as  long  as  pos- 
sible. Most  of  them,  however,  are  ready 
to  buy  at  the  prices  quoted  below  on  new- 
crop  goods.  Some  business  in  future 
prunes  is  reported  at  a  shade  below  last 
week's  quotation,  but  it  is  not  likely  that 
anything  but  a  few  odd  lots  can  be  picked 
u))  at  these  figures.  As  for  spot  goods, 
there  is  comparatively  little  of  anything 
to  be  had,  and  while  the  consuming  de- 
mand for  peaches  and  raisins  is  limited 
by  the  prices  asked,  it  is  anticipated  that 
everything  will  clean  up  at  about  the  pres- 
ent range.  The  demand  for  both  spot  and 
future  peaches  for  Europe  is  extremely 
strong.  Quite  a  lot  of  peaches  are  being 
shipped  in  that  direction  at  present,  and 
packers  have  taken  large  European  orders 
for  new  stock. 

Evaporated  Apples,  per  lb...  10io®ll  c 

Apricots,  new  crop   14  c 

Figs,  black    4y2@  5  c 

Figs,  white    6    @  7\^c 

Peaches,  Spot    714®  8  c 

New  crop    8V.@  9VjC 

Prunes,  4-size  basis    9i/^c 

New  crop  contracts   4^4®  4i;jC 

Pears    8V2®12  c 

New  crop    9    @10  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox    4    @  4V_,r 

Thompson  Seedless    4 v..®  4%p 

Seedless  Sultanas    4>4@  4M>c 


Citrus  Fruits. 

Reports  from  the  various  Eastern 
auction  markets  show  oranges  and  lemons 
to  be  in  good  demand  and  selling  at  good 
prices.  Shipments  from  southern  Cali- 
fornia are  going  East  at  the  rate  of  more 
than  150  cars  daily.  Up  to  May  22  there 
had  been  shipped  for  the  season  27,652 
car  of  oranges  and  3533  cars  of  lemons. 

At  New  York  on  Monday,  the  22nd,  63 
cars  of  oranges  were  sold  at  auction. 
Navels  brought  from  $1.70  to  $3.65  per 
box.  Bloods  sold  for  $2.10  to  $2.45. 
Sweets  and  seedlings  brought  from  $1.40 
to  $2.40.  Lemons  from  $3.65  to  $4.25.  On 
the  same  day  the  s;iles  were  large  at  Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland.  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis 
and  Boston.  Prices  averaged  with  New 
York  sales. 

On  Tuesday,  the  23rd,  at  New  York,  39 
cars  of  oranges  and  2  of  lemons  were  sold. 
The  quotations  were:  Navels,  extra  fancx, 
$3.50  to  $3.95:  fancy,  $2  to  $3.90:  choice. 
$1.50  to  $3:  standard.  $1.70  to  $3.05. 
Thompson's,  fancy,  $2.85  to  $3.45.  Seed 
lings,  fancy,  $1.75  to  $3.25:  choice,  $1.35 
to  $2.70:  standard.  $1.50  to  $1.60.  Valen- 
cias,  fancy,  $3.65  to  $4.15;  choice,  $1.50  tn 
$2.35.  Lemons,  fancy,  $4.05  to  $4.X((: 
choice,  $3.50  to  $4. 

There  is  not  much  feature  to  the  citrus 
market  in  San  Francisco,  the  amount  of 
trading  being  limited.  Navels  are  about 
out  of  the  market.  Fancy  stock  is  held 
firmly,  but  choice  oranges  are  easier. 
Valencias  are  coming  forward  in  fairly 
large  quantities,  but  are  firmly  held,  the 
best  offerings  being  higher.  Otherwise 
prices  remain  as  before. 

Vavel  oranges — 

Extra  choice   $2.50®  3.00 

Choice    1.75@  2.25 

Valencias,  choice  to  fancy...  2.25®  3.00 

Tangerines    Nominal 

Choice  Lemons    2.50®  3.00 

Fancy  Lemons    3.50®  4.00 

Standard    1.25®  1.75 

Limes    4.50®  5.00 

Grapefruit    2.25®  3.15 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc 

NUTS. 

The  few  interests  which  now  control  the 
limited   supply    of   spot    almonds  have 
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again  advanced  their  prices,  as  quoted 
below.  The  only  movement,  of  either 
almonds  or  walnuts  is  of  a  small  jobbing 
nature,  walnuts  being  about  cleaned  up. 
Some  local  buyers  are  said  to  be  offering 
15  cents  for  new  Nonpareil  almonds  in 
the  country,  compared  with  13  cents  a 
year  ago.  The  growers  are  getting  more 
closely  organized,  and  will  be  in  a  better 
position  to  commaml  high  prices  than 
ever  before. 
Almonds — 

Nonpareils  ...-/.fy,.,,.   16V->@li  c 

I  X  L    151/2  @  16  c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra    15  (SlSi/oc 

Drakes    12  (SbUVjC 

Languedoc   ,   12  c 

Hardshells   ,   8    @  8V2C 

Walnuts— Softshell,  No.  1...  15  c 

Standard    1414c 

Softshell,  No.  2   11  c 

Budded    171^0 

HONEY. 

Conditions  remain  the  same  as  last 
week,  though  offerings  of  new  stock  are 
expected  to  increase  considerably  within 
a  few  days.  There  is  no  old  stock  on  the 
market,  and  with  a  short  croj)  in  most 
producing  districts  prices  are  certain  to 
b^  well  maintained. 

New  Extracted,  White,  per  lb  8  @  9  c 
Comb    Nominal 

BEESWAX. 

There  is  a  fair  demand  at  present,  and 
with  old  stock  pretty  well  cleaned  up  the 
better  offerings  are  held  for  an  advance. 

Light    2S    (fi)32  c 

Dark   23    @26  c 

HOPS. 

Some  further  advance  is  noted  in  both 
■old  and  new  crop.  There  is  very  little  of 
the  old  crop  left,  and  the  new  crop  is 
gradually  being  sold  under  contract, 
though  a  good  many  growers  are  still  in- 
clined to  hold. 

Hops,  1910  crop   19    @22  c 

1911  crop    IS    (?7'22  c 

Live  Stock. 

DRESSED  MEAT. 

Beef  Steers,  per  lb   9    @>  9V.c 

Cows    71/0  @  8iZc 

Heifers    71/2®  SVoC 

Veal,  large   ■   10  @10i/'c 

Veal,  small   11  @llV,c 

Mutton:  Wethers    8Vj@  9V2C 

Ewes    8    @9  c 

Lambs    10    @11  c 

Hogs,  dressed   1014(5)11  c 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Live  stock  of  all  descriptions  is  coming 
in  more  freely,  arrivals  of  lambs  being 
especially  large.  Stock  is  now  being 
shipped  from  Santa  Barbara  islands. 
Prices  here  have  been  shaded  on  some 


2335 -ACRE  RANCH 

FOR  SALE 


We  have  a  Stock  Rauch  of 
2335  Acres,  three  running 
streams,  two  barns,  two  houses, 
well  fenced,  rolling  hills,  good 
soil,  about  1500  acres  tillable, 
and  has  produced  as  high  as 
eighteen  sacks  of  wheat  per 
acre.  Four  miles  southwest  of 
Dunnigan,  Yolo  County. 

PRICE,  $18  PER  ACRE 

EASY  TERMS. 

Write  for  full  particulars  to 

WYATT  &  WILSON 

WINTERS 
Yolo  County,  •  Cal. 


5%@ 

6  c 

5V+@ 

51/.C 

4%@> 

5  c 

4M!C 

2i/o@ 

3V.C 

6iAc 

6  c 

6  @ 

61/4  0 

6V..@ 

6%c 

6%c 

4%@ 

5  c 

4%@ 

5  c 

4  @ 

41/4C 

5V.C 

descriptions,  and  hogs  are  weak,  with  no 
great  demanad.  Dressed  meals  are  easy, 
most  prices  being  a  little  lower. 

Gross  weight: 
Steers:    No.  1  

No.  2   

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1... 

No.  2   

Bulls  and  Stags   

Calves:  Light  

Medium   

Hogs:   Grain-fed,  heavy.... 

150-  to  250  

100  to- 150  lbs  

Small  prime  wethers  

Large  prime  wethers  

Ewes   

Lambs   

WOOL. 

Some  additional  trading  has  been  done 
in  northern  California,  where  a  few  ot 
the  best  cliijs  have  been  taken  at  a  little 
higher  prices  than  were  formerly  quoted. 
The  buyers  are  taking  very  little  interest 
in  general  offerings,  however,  and  growers 
have  not  been  able  to  obtain  the  i)rices  ex- 
l)ected. 

Spring  Clip — 

Choice  Southern,  Year's  sta 

pie    9    (&>12  c 

7  months    8    @11  c 

Lambs    5y2C 

Northern,  year's  staple   13    (S)15  c 

HIDES. 

Prices  show  no  further  chaugt'.  The  mar- 
ket remains  rather  dull,  and  there  is  no 
strength  to  values,  though  most  descrip- 
tions are  steadily  held. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  10  c 

Medium    9    @  914c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  9  c 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs.  .  9  c 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  ibs.  .  SV2C 

Kip    lOiAc 

Veal    l4V-@15i/.c 

Calf    15  @15i/2C 

Dry- 
Dry   Hides    17  @18 

Dry  Bulls    16 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   17  @18 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   16M;@17 

Dry  Calf,  7  down  

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  .75@$1.00 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos.  .  50@  75c 

Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos   25(&  40c 

Lambs    15@  50c 

HORSES. 

There  is  a  fairly  well  maintained  de- 
mand locally  for  the  Ijetter  class  of  offer- 
ings, which  are  bringing  full  jM-ices.  Or- 
dinary stock  and  farm  horses,  however, 
do  not  receive  much  attention,  and  values 
are  weak,  remaining  about  as  quoted  last 
week.  A  further  decline  is  exi)ected  on 
ordinary  horses. 

Desirable  Drafters,  1700  lb.  up.$300@350 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1B50   235@285 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   200Ct)250 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs.  1650190 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250.  ..  115@140 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   120@140 

Young    190 

Old  Mares    90@115 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  ^250(5)300 

1100  lbs   215@240 

1100  lbs   175(^200 

900  lbs   I50@175 


c 
c 

c 
c 

23  c 


SPECIAL  DECIDUOUS  FRUIT 
MARKET. 


Sacramento,  May  22,  191 L 
Despite  the  north  wind  of  a  week  a.go, 
which  swept  Sacramento  valley  and 
Placer  County,  causing  jjlunis  and  pears 
to  drop  in  the  vicinity  of  Newcastle, 
Pcnryn  and  Loomis,  there  has  been  very 
little  change  in  the  crop  situation.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  crops  are  looking  a  little 
better  and  stronger. 

Owing  to  the  light  supi)ly  of  cherries 
the  market  remains  ver.v  firm.  Pittsburg 
last  week  averaged  from  $1.75  to  $3.  Phil- 
adelphia, in  Pony  refrigerators,  averaged 
$!.',()  for  Tartai'ians;  New  York  from 
$2.(i0  to  $4. .'30  on  .Knight's  Early  Black; 
Chapmans  from  $4.37  to  $5.50.  Cincin- 
nati, Purple  Guignes,  $].(;0  to  $1.90,  or- 
dinary express  without  refrigeration; 
Chajjmans,  $L50  to  $2.85;  fruit  was  over- 
ripe and  soft.  Cleveland,  from  $1.55  to 
$2.05  a  box,  and  Chicago,  on  Knight's 
ISarly,  averaged  $1.80;  Rockports,  $2.20  to 
$2.50;  Chapmans,  $1.80  to  $2.10;  Tartar- 
ians,  $3.15.  Boston,  $1.50  to  $4.25  for 
Tartarians. 

Seven  cars  have  been  shipijed  from  the 
State  up  to  date  and  several  thousand 
boxes  in  Pony  refrigerators  and  by  or- 


difiary  express.  TartarianT?  will  be  our 
of  the  market  within  a  week  and  Oregons 
apd  Royal  Anns  are  expected  to  be  ready 
for  shipment  in  ten  days  or  two  weeks. 

Jf  the  iiresent  warm  weather  prevails 
for  the  next  few  days  we  will  be  shippin.g 
peaches  by  the  first  of  .lune  and  will  be 
able  to  load  mixed  cars  of  apricots, 
peacnes,  Clymans  and  cherries,  and  the 
season  can  then  be  said  to  practically 
open.  Every  indication  points  to  good 
prices,  and  the  canners  are  already  bid- 
ding as  high  as  $60  on  pears,  although  we 
hardly  think  that  many  will  be  picked  up 
at  this  price. 

Desi)ite  the  current  reports  that  there 
is  an  extreme' shortage  of  deciduous  fruits 
in  the  East,  the  States  of  Iowa,  Missouri, 
Illinois  and  Michigan  report  good  crops. 
Florida  and  Georgia  have  already  shipped 
a  few  crates  of  peaches  to  New  York,  but, 
on  account  of  the  heavy  rains  late  in  the 
spring,  the  fruit  is  of  unsound  quality  and 
there  will  be  very  little  of  it. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPRRTMEHT. 


In  last  week's  issue  of  the  Pacip'ic  Ru- 
R.\L  Pres.s  we  expect  to  give  a  later  esti- 
mate of  the  growing  fruit  crop.  Letters 
are  now  coming  in  from  our  correspon- 
dents and  we  trust  that  the  next  report 
will  be  from  i)ractically  every  important 
fruit  district  in  the  State. 


Eighty-four  new  subscribers  were  added 
to  our  list  last  week.  We  wanted  more 
than  a  hundred,  but  we  are  happy  over 
what  we  have  and  are  trying  for  a  hun- 
dred or  more  this  week. 


Read  our  advertising  columns.  There 
is  money  for  you  in  doing  so.  Among 
the  new  announcements  in  this  issue  are 
the  Pacific  Basket  and  Barrel  Co.,  of  this 
city;  the  Byron  .Jackson  Pump  Co.,  of  San 
Francisco,  the  Braun  Corporation  of  Los 
Angeles;  the  Noith  American  Merchantile 
Co.,  of  San  Francisco;  and  others. 


On  another  page  will  be  found  a  map 
showing  the  territory  served  by  the  Pa- 
cific Gas  and  Electric  Co.  This  company 
is  one  of  the  largest  electric  ijower  com- 
panies in  the  world  generating  over  one 
hundred  thousand  horse-power  from  melt- 
ing snow  tn  the  mountains.  This  power 
is  at  the  service  of  any  farmer  whose  land 
is  "inside  the  heavy  line."  It  is  said  to 
be  a  very  economical  method  of  irrigation 
pumping,  and  iti  undoubtedly  a  grekt  con- 
venience for  light  about  house  and  barns. 
Incidentally  this  is  the  first  time,  to  the 
befct  of  our  knowledge  that  any  public  ser- 
vice corjioration  ever  advertised  in  an 
agricultural  journal  with  a  definite  cam- 
paign. Naturally  we  aire  proud  to  have 
the  distinction  of  carrying  such  business. 
This  company  is  noted  for  its  frank  oi)en 
methods  is  conducting  its  business  and 
anyone  interested  in  irrigation  should 
"talk  it  over  with"  them. 


,  Work  has  commenced  on  the  damming 
of  the  San  Luis  Rey,  at  the  Warner  ranch, 
Sun  Diego  county.  The  watei-  will  be 
used  for  iiri.gation  and  electric  power. 


A  bee-keepers'  association  has  been 
formed  at  Hement,  Riverside  coiinty.  A 
large  honey  crop  is  expected  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Hemet  this  season. 


The  third  annual  picnic  of  the  Santa 
Clara  County  Farmers'  Union  was  held 
at  Con.gress  S|)rings  last  week.  al)out  4000 
persons  attending. 


A  potillry  show  is  being  planned  lor 
Corning.  Teharaa  county, 'next  November. 


G.  E.  Wortbington  has  started  a  large 
poultry  farm  at  Lemoore,  Kings  county. 


A  nufuber  of  vineyards  of  Sutter  county 
have  been  attacked  with  cut-worms. 


Agriculltire  will  be  taught  in  the  Lind- 
say high  school  next  year. 


Subscription  Agents  Wanted 

'I'Ik-  r\<'ll''l«  lU'RAI.  PHKSS  »iinlM  a 
.voiiiiu  Miiiii  <ir  i\<iiiiiiii  in  r\-cTy  oounly 
tlie  .^(iilf  l<i  Molicit  for  HiiliMcrlpllonn.  Good 
coiMiiii.MMlonN  iilhMVcil.  VVrltr  iih  nl  once 
nnil  \\f  Mill  f<»r»vHr<l  in'c«'««nry  pn|><TM, 
hlnnkM  iinil  liiMtni**!  lonn.  You  van  iiinko 
Kooti  iitonr.v  with  n  Utile  eftort. 


Costs 
Less 


Use 
Less 


AskYourDcaler 


Talk  About  Balance! 

Will  your  engine  run  like  this 

ZS  ENGINE 

balanceil  on  an  enij)ty  barrel 'i* 
(See  the  letters  on  the  sign — not  even 
blurred — you  can  read  them.  Pretty 
steady,  eh?    Ye.s.  it's  from  a  photo- 
gra|>h  ;  we  have  the  original  h<>re.' 


Periect  ualance 

is  only  one  of  tlic  unique  tcatures 
ol  the  ZS  Gasoline  Engine. 

Write  today  toi- 
"HOW  TO  CHOOSE  A  OAS  ENGINE" 

Ailrlii'sB  .Sole  Agents 

California  Hydraaiic  Engineering 
&  Supply  Co. 

70  Fremont  St..  San  Francisco 


"ENQINBERINO  ON  THE  FARM" 

SPNT  FPFH 
KERNS-SESSIONS,  Engineers 

Postal  Telegraj)!!  HUlg.,  San  Francisco 
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MR.  HAYGROWER 


4:^ 


More  for  the  money  than  any  tool  on  the  ranch. 
Will  furnish  the  Portable  Automatic  Derrick 

FREE 

for  one  season. 

Write  today  and  we  will  tell  you  all  about  it. 


Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Co. 

DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 


Waterloo  Boy  GaHollne  Engine  Centrifugal  Pump 

Send  for  Special  ratalogiies. 
We  can  make  you  the  Right  Prlc*"  on  this  Kn  liieand  Centrifugal  I'luii  p. 
Kvery  K.  glneand  i'unip  (iuaranteed. 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE 

PUMP  HOUSE 

33-41  FREMONT  ST.,  S\N  FRANCISCO,  CAL 

Pomps  lor  Every  Service  and  Use 

Gasoline  Lngln-  s— (find  Mills— Tanks 

Pipe— Pipe  Fillings— Brass  Goods 

Catalogue  Mailed  Krec 


Pyram.d  Pump 


HAY  PRESSES 

QLADIATOR.  THREE-QUARTER  BALE  PRESS 
STEEL  BEAUTY 
UNIVERSAL  • 
STEEL  KING 

A  COMPLETE  HAY  PRESS  CATALOGUE  ON  APPLICATION. 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SACRAMENTO  LOS  ANGELES 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
oontalns  many  new  and  valuable  Improvements,  same 
being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  R-IO,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


OOCH  PITENT  WMEI  MUNCEO  VEITIUL  PUMP 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

The  pump  can  be  seen  In  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 


KROGH  IVIANUEACTURIISJG  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


'ntonlfil  \  lit  o  111  111  i<*  Wilier  Kiilaiicc 
IrrlKiitiou    1*11111  p.  ilirerl-connprteil 

fo   pleotrif    iiiolor:   Nt-lf-oporutInK:  '       rV"*:''''^**  ^* 

i<l«'iil;  will   r4*<|iiir«»  ii<»  iidciitlim 


The  New  Way 

Thi.s  i.s  the  iiMidt-rn  way  of  irrigating  and  tlif 
"Ml-  that  Kivcs  the  least  trouble. 

Turn  on  the  .switch,  and  the  pump  dofs  the 
rest. 

You  <;ni  iipt-rate  tlif  .switch  from  tlio  house. 
W  rll.-  fi.r  li<>»kl€-t — It  tellN  >  im  htm. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 

317-3.1  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRAVCISCO 


I.UM  AllKcli-N. 


Workn : 
riirlton  Stiitt<in. 

W  .  H.Tki'lr)  ,  Cal. 


mi 

m  to  PANcnm 

MODERN 

IRPIGATION  METHODS 

An  Illustrated  book  showing  the  best  Mouey-Savlns  irrigation  System— the 
result  of  20  years  experience  of  two  practical  Ranchers.  -Mailed  F'reeon  Request. 

The  Kellar-Thomason  Manufacturing  Company 

1234  EAST  28th  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

PACIFIC  BASKET  AND  BARREL  CO. 

W.  p.  ANGELO,  Manager 

Manufacturers  of 
VENEER  PRODUCTS 

anil  all  kinds  of 
Boxes  and  Box  Shocks 
Berry  and  Fruit  Baskets. 

Car  lols  a  speci.illy . 

679  BRYANT  ST.,  NEAR  FIFTH,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 

BRANCH  FACTORIES;  LODl  AND  FRESNO. 


CA.LIFORNIA.    FRUITS    A.PWD    HOW    TO    GROW  THEM 

I'rire  s:i 

)'A<TK1C   Kt'KM,    I'KKS',  -.VV   KK\.S(  1S(0 


MT.  DIABLO  CEMENT 

best  for  foundations,  dairy  floors,  fruit  dryer  floors,  etc.,  etc. 

SANTA  CRUZ  LIME 

best  for  bricklaying:  and  plastering;. 

MT.  DIABLO  O  LIME 

best  for  spraying:  and  whitewashing:. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  AND  PRICES  ON  ALL  BUILDING  MATERIAL. 

HENRY  COWELL  LIME  &  CEMENT  COMPANY 

9  MAIN  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


VoLLXXXI.    No.  22. 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  SATURDAY,  JUNE  3.  1911. 


Forty-first  Year. 


Cost  of  Irrigating  Citrus  Fruits. 

By  Mr.  C.  E.  TAIT,  of  "  Irrigation  Investigations." 

I  The  division  of  the  office  of  Experiment  Stations  known  as  the  Irri- 
■iation  Investigations  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agrieidture  has 
stood  for  thirteen  years  as  the  eonnectinj;  liid<  between  irrigation  engi- 
neering and  the  agricultural  use  of  water.  In  a  way  it  has  built  up  in 
this  country  an  applied  science  of  irrigation  and  has  rendered  pul)lic 
service  which  must  rank  among  the  highest  benefices  of  the  governmental 
agricultural  of  this  country.  A  good  measure  of  its  success  lies  in  the 
fact  that  its  work  has  been  planned  from  the  beginning  by  two  men  who 
addled  to  engineering  a  rich  agricultui'al  experience  and  a  clear  agricul- 
tural point  of  view — Dr.  Ellwood  Mead,  who  established  the  work,  and 
Dr.  Samuel  Fortier,  the  |)icsrnt  chief  of  the  division,  who  was  Dr.  Mead's 
associate  from  the 
beginning,  and  liis 
successoi'  when  lie 
acce])ted  a  call  to 
Australia.  Tliis  Irri- 
gation Investigation 
division  h  a  s  b  e  e  n 
generousl,v  supplit'<l 
with  funds  l)y  (Con- 
gress, supi)lemented 
by  appropriations  l>.\- 
vaiious  States — not- 
ably from  the  State 
of  ( 'alifornia — and  in 
our  own  State  most 
satisfactory  return 
has  been  received, 
both  in  State  devel- 
opment and  individ- 
ual industiw.  One  of 
the  most  capable  ex- 
perts of  the  Investi- 
gations' staflt'  is  ^ii-. 
('.  E.  Tait,  whose  lat- 
est publication  is 
"The  use  of  Under- 
groiuid  Water  for  Ir- 
rigation at  Pomona. 
California,"  from 

which  we  take  the  interesting  discussion  of  the  cost  of  watei'  in  gi'owinu- 
citrus  fruits,  which  follows. — Editoi!.! 

The  cost  of  irrigating  citi'us  fruits  includes  the  cost  of  Avatei-  and  of 
its  application  to  the  orchai-d.  The  cost  of  the  water  is  represented  by 
the  cost  of  pumping,  whci'c  imiiiping  is  lU'cessary,  or  the  interest  on  the 
amount  invested  in  watei'  rights  where  ciinyoti  water  is  used,  in  ;iddition 
to  the  cost  of  delivery. 

The  value  of  a  miner's  inch  of  ean.Non  water  varies  from  ^l.'jOO  to  ;is 
high  as  $2500  in  some  loc;iiities.  The  value  of  pum|)ed  watei'  is  not  less 
than  $1000  per  miner's  inch.  .\  continuous  flow  of  1  minei-'s  iiu-h  is  used 
to  irrigate,  on  an  avei'age.  ai)oiit  S  acres,  thus  jnaking  the  minimiiiii  in- 
vestment  per  aci'e  .$12').  iind  the  iiitei-est  ;it  (i  pei'  cent  thei-eon  .$7..")()  per 
yeai'. 

The  cost  of  ])uinping.  as  ascertained  from  the  water  charges  jind  assess- 
ments of  the  sevei-al  companies  in  this  section,  averages  about  2'/:;  cents 
per  miner's  inch  per  hour,  or  $15  |)er  acre-foot.  The  cost  of  i)umping  for 
citrus  fruits  may  be  said  to  nverage  $12  pei-  ju'.re,  allowing  a  duty  of 
eight-tenths  of  an  acre-foot  pei-  aci-e. 

The  methods  used  b.v  the  viii-ious  coni[);inies  for  •securing  funds  for 
operation  vary  somewluit.    The  Del  Monte  liTigation  ('(>mi);iny  is  I'epre- 


Private  Reservoir  in  the  Richard's  Orchard,  Near  Lordsburg,  Los  Angeles  County. 


sentative  of  those  which  secure  all  funds  by  assessments  on  the  stock. 
The  assessments  in  the  company  aggregate  75  cents  pei-  share  or  $9.75 
per  acre,  there  being  13  shareholders  i)er  acre.  This,  togethei'  with  the 
interest  on  the  investment  in  Avater  rights,  makes  the  total  cost  of  water 
at  the  point  of  delivery  $17.25  per  acre  per  annum.  The  compan.\'.  how- 
ever, has  been  pa.ving  $5000  of  indebtedm^ss  annufdiy.  This  indebtedness 
has  now  been  cleared  and  the  assessments  nuiy  be  reduced  a  foui'th  oi' 
a  third. 

Water  is  very  cheap  in  the  Palomares  Iri-igation  ('om|)any.  This  com- 
pany is  now  out  of  debt,  and  it  has  been  fortunate  in  not  having  to  bore 
moi"e  wells  or  spend  much  mone.y  on  new  installation. 

The  San  Dimas  Irrigation  Company  charges  2  cents  per  miner's  inch 
per  hour  to  members  and  3  cents  to  non-members.  Its  water  rights  are 
valued  at  $100  per  acre.  The  charges  for  water  will  meet  all  ordinary 
(>xpenses.    Out  of  fourteen  small  coiii])anies  for  whi(^h  the  (iharges  were 

learned,  eight  charge 
about  2  cents  per 
miner's  inch  per 
hour,  thi-ee  charge 
lV:i  cents,  and  the 
others  %  of  a  cent, 
lVi>  '^^2  and  5  cents, 
respectively.  Some 
of  these  companies 
;dso  tleliver  to  non- 
inenibers  at  rates  25 
to  50  per  cent  higher 
than  the  charge  to 
HI  e  m  1)  e  r  s,  w  h  i  1  e 
others  do  not  deliver 
to  non-mend)ers  at 
all.  In  the  small  eom- 
j)anies.  as  in  the  case 
of  the  San  Dimas  Ir- 
r  i  g  a  tion  ( 'ompany. 
the  charges  for  wa- 
t  e  1-  m  e  e  t  all  e  x- 
j)enses,  except  when 
there  is  some  unusu- 
ally large  expense, 
such  as  the  installa- 
tion of  new  machin- 
ei-y.  foi-  which  pur- 
pose the  stock  is  as- 
sessed, and  most  of  the  companies  get  aloni;  without  assessnuuits  foi" 
five  or  six  years.  The  charge  made  to  membeis  re{)resents  more  nearl.x' 
the  ordinary  runnin"  ex])ens.'s.  for  it  is  intended  that  there  be  a  i)rofit 
in  the  sale  of  water  to  non-triembers.  In  the  Citrus  Water  Cotripany 
the  charge  |)i'oduce(l  a  surplus  and  a  disidi'tid  was  declared.  A  fair 
as'erage  lor  the  annual  cost  of  delivei'ing  to  irrigatoi's  from  the  |)um])ing 
phmt  is  $1S  per  aci'e.  and  when  a  cover  crop  is  ii-rigated  in  the  winter 
this  may  be  raised  to  $22. 

Water  pumped  at  i)rivate  plants  often  is  sold,  and  the  eliai-ges  vai'x 
from  2'-;  to  5  ccMits  ])er  mim-r's  inch  per  hour.  Such  i)lanls  ai-e  con- 
str\icted  primarily  for  the  use  of  their'  owners,  who  ai'e  often  not  de- 
sii-oiis  of  selling  water.  If  tlwy  do  sell,  there  must  be  a  profit  to  them 
to  aid  in  replacing  the  plant  when  the  machinery  is  worn  out.  The  de- 
preciation, together  with  taxes  and  interest.  For  pumping  j)lants  is  about 
20  per  cent  per  year,  oi;  $f;00  on  an  inxcstment  of  .$3000.  The  cost  of 
uumping  at  private  jilants  vai'ies  more  than  at  company  i)lants.  because 
often  there  is  no  charge  for  attendance,  'i'hc  cost  of  attendaiu'e  at  small 
|)lants  is  about  $3  per  day  of  12  hours  and  .$3.50  per  day  of  24  hours. 
The  tests  of  lf)05  show  that  the  cost  of  pumping  for  fruit  at  private 

(Continued  on  Page 
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California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Pkkss  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Hureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  6  p.  M.,  May.  HO,  1911 : 


Stations. 


Rainfall  Data. 


Ehareka  

Red  Bluflf  

Sacramento  

San  Francisco .. 

San  Jose  

Fresno  

Independence... 
San  Luis  Obispo 

Los  Angeles  

San  Diego  


Past 
Week. 

.08 
.02 

00 
00 
00 
00 
.04 
00 
OU 
00 


Seasonal 
to  Date. 


;?i.77 

24.42 
21.81) 
25.4(j 
22.57 
11.82 
(j.2f5 
S4.42 
16.15 
11.98 


Normal 
to  Date. 


44.92 
24.54 
19.9.'5 
22.08 
12.91 
9.56 
9.44 
20.;}9 
15.56 
9.97 


Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Maxi-j  Mini- 
mum, mum. 


54 
88 
80 
62 
74 
86 
78 
70 
74 
68 


44 
46 
44 
46 
38 
46 
:54 
42 
.52 
50 


The  Week. 


Thi'  .slow  jspriiiK  is  iarfjoly  makiiiir  ^<'<i<l  tht'  lack 
i»f  a  wnt  spriiii;'.  as  was  aiiticipalcd.  It  fortu- 
nately often  hajjpeiis  that  way  when  the  i-aiiis 
seem  to  f?et  weary  of  fallin<z-  in  -March  after  such 
winter  aetivity  as  they  manifested  this  year.  I'li- 
der  such  seant  evaporation  as  i)i-oeee(ls  with  low 
temperatures  and  moderatr  onMirrcnce  of  ilry 
winds,  the  capillary  rise  of  wiiitei'  water  from  the 
lower  soil  strata  meets  the  needs  of  the  ])laiit  and 
it  urows  apace.  makiii<;  stature  of  stem  and 
breadth  of  leaf  and  wciylit  of  head  which  is  sur- 
prising' to  those  whose  knowledge  of  plant-thrift 
is  crouditioned  upon  spring  showers.  This  state 
of  facts  has  much  1o  do  with  estaidishing  the 
character  of  (!alifornia  as  an  ideal  State  for  dry 
farming.  Dry  farming  results  on  the  basis  of  (a) 
winter  temperatures  favorable  for  growth:  (b) 
anipli"  winter  rainfall,  if  properly  conserved  by 
culture;  (e)  moderate  h)sses  by  evai)ora1  ion.  he- 
cause  we  have  an  insular  rather  than  a  conti- 
nental climate  with  its  exhausting  extremes:  (d) 
spring  conditions  in  ab.senee  id'  spring  showers  in 
years  when  they  are  scant— all  tliesi'  lUidvc  for 
the  success  of  dry  farming  anil  increase  the  olili- 
galion  of  ('alifornians  to  imiirovc  tlu'ir  methods 
by  the  introduction  of  all  light  upon  soil  enrich- 
ment and  moistur<'  conservation  which  recent  ex- 
perimentation has  made  available.  One  can  hard- 
ly look  upon  the  improvement  of  grain  fields  dur- 
ing the  last  two  months  without  any  rain  to  speak 
of.  in  those  parts  of  the  interior  valle\  to  which, 
through  various  openings  in  the  Coast  range  coast 
condition^j  have  measurably  attained,  wit  hunt  a 
deep  conviction  that  nature  has  given  again  this 
year  a  demonstration  ^>i'  the  imiiortance  of  re- 
ducing loss  of  moisture  by  surface  eva|)orat ion. 
And  if  nature  does  this  without  calling  upon  the 
farmer  for  spring  tillage  in  some  ])arts  of  the  in- 
terior valley,  how  much  farther  the  farmer  can 
extend  the  saving  of  moisture  by  better  farming? 
Those  who  are  teaching  agriculture  in  our  schools 
can  take  a  hint  for  a  very  intei'csting  field  lecture 
and  demonstration  by  lifting  their  eyes  from  the 
Ijook  to  the  landscape. 


upon  agriculture.  The  Japanese  in  some  of  our 
towns  are  circulating  politely  worded  notitications 
to  their  patrons  that  wages  will  advance  25  cents 
])er  day,  and  we  presume  the  gentle  strike  will 
fall  in  the  country  wherever  the  traffic  will  bear 
it.  I'ossibly  as  an  offset  in  some  kinds  of  rural 
work  may  come  the  greater  supply  of  woman- 
labor,  for  many  women  are  being  displaced  by 
men  in  some  lines  of  manufacturing  because,  they 
say.  when  it  comes  down  to  an  eight-hour  day  the 
employer  can  get  more  for  his  money  from  a  man. 
In  agriculture  and  product-preserving  the  women 
are  not  restricted  to  eight-hour  days,  and  the  more 
they  lo.se  by  men  in  the  city  the  more  of  them 
there  will  be  available  for  the  arts  in  which  the 
(;ight-h(uir  law  does  not  hold.  Therefore,  we  say, 
we  may  have  more  women  and  girls  ami  fewer 
•lapanese — and  it  is  an  awfully  good  swap,  say  we. 

liut  whether  the  emi)loynient  of  more  women 
should  come  from  the  yeast  which  the  Japanese 
are  putting  into  their  wage-schedules  or  not.  or 
from  the  eight-hour  law  or  not.  the  fruit  growers 
are  very  resolute  to  have  more  of  them.  The 
Santa  Clara  Farmers'  Cnion,  under  the  leader- 
shi|)  of  Mr.  Homer  .\.  Craig' and  his  associates,  as 
has  been  iireviously  described  in  our  columns,  is 
proceeding  valiantly  to  get  more  lads  aixl  lassies 
and  their  mammas  into  the  fruit  work  this  sum- 
mer, and  this  will  obviously  give  the  ])apas  more 
time  for  city  jiolitics,  which  pi'omise  t()  be  very 
abundant  during  the  next  few  m()nths.  Surely 
the  old  man  will  have  the  time  (d'  his  life,  with 
till'  family  bread-winning  in  the  country  and  he 
with  all  his  wages  in  his  pocket  and  all  the  joints 
wide  open !  It  is  hard  to  see  how  he  will  find  time 
to  work  more  than  eight  hours  a  day  and  keep  the 
city  running  right.  Hut  we  do  not  have  to  worry 
about  that.  We  were  thinking  about  the  Santa 
Clara  enterprise.  They  had  a  grand  meeting  last 
Saturday  at  which  the  speakers  deelareil  that 
10.000  prune  pi(d<ers.  2500  drivers  for  trucks  and 
2500  more  workers  in  the  dryers  will  be  needed. 
Many  of  them  will  have  to  be  students,  if  Japan- 
ese and  Chinese  are  not  to  be  employed  in  the 
orchards.  Among  the  speakers  was  Fannie  Stock- 
ton of  the  San  Francisco  School  Department.  She 
promised  San  Francis(!o's  support  and  came  for 
detailed  information  as  to  the  number  of  workei's 
needed.  .Miss  Stockton  said  the  San  Francisco 
School  Department  had  tabulated  the  names  of 
hundreds  of  San  Francisco  parents  and  i)upils 
who  want  to  W(U'k  in  the  Santa  Clara  county  or- 
chards during  the  summer  months.  Surely  the 
[)roducers  will  score  a  great  advantage  for  them- 
selves, and  unless  they  should  suffer  too  much 
from  heart-enlargement  over  the  great  and  good 
w<u-k  which  they  are  planning  for,  to  i)ut  more 
comfort  in  the  homes  and  more  pin-money  in  the 
hands  of  city  housewives,  they  should  get  nnich 
satisfaction  from  their  lift  to  the  phase  of  civic 
righteousness  which  appeals  to  them,  while  the 
men  in  charge  of  the  city  seem  to  be  trying  to 
make  a  hell  of  it     at  least  till  after  electi(Ui. 


take  otf  a  certain  amount  of  microbes,  but  we  also 
destroy  the  protective  skin  which  is  all  around 
our  bodies  like  the  tiles  of  a  house."  Again: 
"When  one  has  a  horny  hand,  no  microbes  can 
ever  get  near  the  skin.    If  one  has  a  skin  like  a 
tortoise  shell,  microbes  will  never  get  through.  To 
have  a  Turkish  bath  is  to  take  away  one's  horny 
protection.    A  great  deal  of  washing  increases  the 
microbes  of  the  skin,  so  I  do  not  think  cleanliness 
is  to  be  recommended  as  a  h.vgienic  method." 
How  much  this  explains!    IIow  easy  to  under- 
stand the  long  life  of  Jlethusaletli.  the  immor- 
tality of  encrusted  aborigines  of  our  own  da.v. 
and  all  that.    And  yet  during  recent  years  man 
has  been  scouring  down  his  protective  thatch  even 
to  the  smarting  point,  and  believing  he  did  God 
service  on  the  claim  that  cleanliness  got  next  to 
Him.    And  to  think,  too,  that  the  late,  lamented 
Country  Life  Commission  cornered  its  structure  of 
rural  uplift  uj)on  a  bath  tub  in  every  farm  house! 
Ding  the  glossy,  slippery  thing — the  trap  of  the 
devil  to  catch  man  .voung,  when  he  is  gooil  and 
worth  catching. 


Labor  Problems. 

Several  interesting  i)hases  are  appearing 
local   labor   jiroblem   which    have  some 


m  our 
x'arin!.' 


The  Horny  Hand  of  Toil. 

This  scfd.v  and  knotted  miMuber  has  alwa.vs  been 
the  ,)oy  of  po<'ts  ;ind  orators — at  least  till  after 
(dection.  again.  l>ul  we  doubt  if  the  horny  hand 
has  ever  gained  from  poets  and  oratoi's  such  an 
uplift  as  it  now  re<'eives  from  bacteriologists,  be- 
cause humanity  has  never  been  so  wild  over  litera- 
ture as  it  now  is  over  germicide  and  germ-re- 
sistance. By  strii'tly  up-to-date  standards  of 
eminence  the  horny  hand  now  occupies  the  apex 
of  desirability  ovei-  all  other  forms  of  digital  and 
manuary  development.  "As  to  washing, "  "says 
Sir  .\lmroth  Wright,  "there  is  little  belief  that  by 
doine  so.  pc(t)ile  wash  off  the  microbes.    "We  do 


The  Hygiene  of  Whiskers. 

And  if  the  natural  horny  i)r<»tection  of  a  ..well- 
sea.soned  and  thickened  cuticle  is  the  way  to  keep 
microbes  from  getting  into  the  longed-for  interior 
of  a  man,  how  do  we  know  that  the  whiskers  are 
not  another  natural  protection  which  is  being 
sacrificed  to  a  false  god  of  cleanliness.'  Think  of 
a  germ  which  Hies  pat  against  the  abraded  skin 
of  a  close-shaver.  Oh  the  joy  of  such  a  germ  as 
compared  with  the  despair  of  its  fellow  which 
alights  on  the  baffling  tangle  of  hirsute  waves 
dashing  about  aliove  a  decade's  accumulation  of 
impenetrabilit.v.  Surely  the  horny  hand  and  the 
hairy  face  are  two  stout  legs  of  longevity.  .\iid 
yet  the  telegraph  says  that  on  Saturday  last  Mr. 
J.  B.  Haggin.  e.x-Califoriiiau  and  now  multi-mil- 
lionaire of  Elmendorf  Stock  Farm  in  Kentucky, 
has  caused  notices  to  be  i)Osted  requiring  the  sev- 
eral hundred  employes  on  his  9000-acre  estate, 
near  Lexington,  to  be  shaved  every  other  da.v. 
Haggin  believes  that  "whiskers"  propagate  dan- 
gerous microbes,  and  the  order  is  meant  to  affect 
particularly  emjilo.ves  in  the  dairy  ilepartnu-nt.  A 
barber  shop  is  being  installed  and  accompanying 
it  is  being  erected  a  $100,000  bathroom,  both  of 
which  are  to  be  maintained  free  of  cost  to  the  em- 
plo.ves.  Oh  Sir  Almroth  Wright,  weep  you  over 
this  new  slaughter  of  the  innocents! 


Distinguished  Foreigners  for  San  Joaquin  County. 

There  is  a  forlorn  hope  that  this  qnest'on  of 
longer  life  for  the  race  may  be  worked  out  more 
promisingl.v  in  California  and  Kentucky  a  hope, 
we  say,  becau.se  the  hardy  Europeans  who  are  ex- 
jx'cted  tf)  man  twr>  great  enterprises  near  Stock- 
ton are  not  likelv  to  sacrifice  their  immunity  ma- 
chiner.v  as  Mr.  Haggin  will  re(piire  the  Kentuck- 
ians  to  do.  We  read  that  Miniu'sota  ])ro])oses  to 
send  IttOO  Swedi's  to  San  .Joacpiin  count.w  Some 
of  them  have  small  savings  which  the.v  are  willing 
to  invest,  while  others  wish  to  g-o  to  work  on  the 
ranches.  It  is  common  experience  that  no  better 
labor  can  be  securi'd  than  Swedes,  who  are  a 
hardy,  industrious  lot.  What  the  Swedes  have 
accomplished  in  Minnesota  an<l  the  Dakotas  is 
proof  of  what  they  can  do  here.  Most  of  them 
are  very  thrifty,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before 
man.v  of  them  will  own  small  farms.  The  Swedes 
are  among  our  best  citizens.  The.v  are  alert,  ener- 
getic and  dejiendable.  The  more  we  get  of  them 
the  better — and  their  thickets  of  blonde  whiskers 
will  defv  the  microbe-bearing  mosrpiito  and  multi- 
pi. v  the  sun. shine. 

Quite  otherwise  in  form,  but  of  like  type,  is 


.lime  ;i,  lyji 


another  acquisition  likely  to  follow  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Azores  Dairy  Company,  which  is  to 
condnct  one  of  the  most  extensive  dairies  of  the 
(u)untry  on  the  rich  pasturage  of  the  San  Joaquin 
low  lands.  The  property  consists  of  almost  1000 
acres,  and  is  of  the  rich  low  land  kind  which  can 
used  to  advantage  with  or  without  irrigation, 
tiicrc  l)eing  jilenty  of  water  in  the  river  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year  to  either  flood  or  irrigate  any 
of  the  lands  should  the  crops  need  moisture. 
They  propose  to  add  everything  that  is  necessary 
to  conduct  a  dairy  under  the  most  modern  system. 
This  enterprise,  too,  we  consider  predestined  to 
succeed.  It  is  well  placed  and  rational,  and  judg- 
ing from  its  name,  it  will  be  manned  by  the  stout 
sons  of  Portugal,  with  chins  and  cheeks  clad  to 
tlie  outer  verges  with  whiskers  so  dense  and  black 
that  the  shades  of  Erebus  will  seem  an  electric 
illumination.  Mr.  Haggin's  Kentucky  dairy  may 
scrape  through,  but  these  San  Joaquin  enterprises 
will  endure. 

A  Fur  Ranch  at  the  North. 

We  could  not  give  our  distant  querist  much 
satisfaction  a  few  weeks  ago  when  he  asked  about 
California  as  a  good  place  for  a  skunk  farm.  It 
may,  however,  interest  him  and  others  that  fur 
enterprises  are  being  projected  in  other  parts  of 
the  coast.  We  read  that  2000  acres  in  the  lake 
district,  north  of  Athabasca  landing,  in  Alberta, 
iiave  been  leased  l)y  Dr.  T.  J.  Burgen  of  Spokane 
and  his  associates  in  eastern  Washington,  who 
])roi)ose  operating  a  mink  and  muskrat  farm  as  a 
commercial  enterprise.  The  work  of  preparing 
the  farm  and  stocking  it  with  animals  will  begin 
early  in  June.  They  will  place  5000  rats  in  the 
lake,  which  is  well  stocked  already.  Dark  rats 
will  be  used,  as  the  pelts  are  of  a  higher  commer- 
cial value  than  the  lighter  variety.  The  rats  re- 
el uire  no  food  other  than  what  they  can  get  them- 
selves except  in  unusual  cases,  and  for  such  emer- 
gencies carrots  will  be  grown.  It  is  a  much  more 
difficult  i)rol)lem  to  handle  mink,  as  special  pens 
are  necessary  and  the  net  must  be  sunk  deep  into 
the  ground  so  they  will  not  escape.  They  expect 
1o  introduce  minks  in  June,  and  to  have  several 
thousand  for  commercial  purposes  a  year  from 
next  wintei'.  The  mink  will  be  fed  on  fish,  which 
are  abundant.  Fur  farming  is  an  interesting 
branch  of  the  live  stock  industry,  and  it  is  very 
l)roper  that  the  great  northwest  America  should 
continue  to  delight  the  world  with  a  substitute 
J'or  the  output  of  the  pioneer  hunters  and  trappers 
who  laid  the  foundation  for  the  development 
which  is  now  being  realized. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Vegetables  in  a  Cold,  Dark  Draft. 

To  the  Editor :  Kindly  inform  me  what  variety 
of  vegetables  will  thrive  in  localities  where  the 
sun  shines  only  part  of  the  day?  I  have  a  space 
in  my  garden  that  gets  the  sun  only  between  the 
hours  of  11  and  5,  thereabouts,  and  other  places 
where  the  sun  reaches  only  for  a  very  short  period. 
T  would  likci  to  utilize  those  places  for  vegetables 
if  any  particular  kind  will  grow  under  such  con- 
ditions. The  soil  apparently  is  good,  of  a  sandy 
nature,  with  some  loam.  The  neighborhood  is 
high  and  subject  to  )nuch  winds. — P.  V.  C,  San 
Francisco. 

You  can  only  definitely  determine  by  actual 
trial  what  vegetables  will  be  satisfactory  under 
the  shade  conditions  which  you  describe.  We  an- 
ticipate that  you  may  get  good  results  from  let- 
tuces, radishes,  beets,  peas,  top  onions,  and  many 
other  things  which  do  well  at  rather  a  low  tem- 
perature, while  tomatoes,  peppers,  eggplant,  etc., 
would  probably  be  worthless.    But  i-eally  the  only 
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way  to  proceed  upon  the  matter  would  be  to  sow 
whatever  seems  to  you  desirable  and  then  let  thef 
plants  themselves  tell  you  whether  they  will  ac- 
cept the  situation  or  not.  Your  soil  is  probably 
satisfactory  and  you  can  easily  keep  the  moisture 
right  by  being  careful  not  to  use  as  much  water 
as  you  would  in  open  sunshine.  The  behavior  of 
the  plants  will  be  directly  dependent  upon  the 
temperature  and  the  sunshine  which  they  receive 
under  the  conditions  described. 

A  Catch  Crop  with  Reservations. 

To  the  Editor :  I  want  all  the  information  you 
can  give  me  about  flax  as  a  crop,  as  to  best  method 
of  raising  it  and  advisability  of  using  it  for  the 
following  purpose.  I  have  been  having  some  land 
graded  for  alfalfa  and  I  have  had  to  wait  so 
long  for  the  manufacture  and  installation  of  my 
pipe  system  that  the  seeding  is  going  to  be  de- 
layed until  the  latter  part  of  May.  I  am  now 
doubting  the  advisability  of  seeding  it  all  under 
these  conditions  until  fall,  as  hot  weather  will 
soon  come.  I  want  some  good  crop  to  plant  in 
the  cheeks  and  give  two  good  irrigations.  Also, 
what  would  you  think  about  rye  for  straw  for 
horse  collars?  Have  you  any  other  good  crop  to 
suggest  that  would  not  only  be  profitable  but 
would  do  the  land  good?  I  do  not  wish  to  con- 
sider corn,  as  the  stalks  would  be  troublesome. 
Potatoes  would  necessitate  disarranging  the  land 
too  much  and  would  require  more  attention  than 
I  am  in  shape  to  give  ju.st  now.  Everybody  grows 
wheat,  barley,  and  oats.  I  want  something  that 
I  can  get  a  special  market  for. — Farmer,  Hemet. 

In  order  to  succeed  with  flax,  the  seed  ought 
to  be  sown  in  the  fall,  or  early  winter,  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  will  make  satisfactory  growth  under 
about  the  same  conditions  that  suit  barley  or 
wheat.  We  doubt  if  spring  sowing  would  give 
you  anything  worth  while  except  on  moist  bottom 
land.  Rye  is  also  a  winter-growing  grain.  To 
grow  rye  straw  for  horse  collars  would  be  un- 
profitable unless  you  could  find  some  local  saddler 
who  could  use  a  little,  and  it  is  probable  you 
could  not  get  a  summer  growth  of  rye  which 
would  give  good  straw,  even  if  you  had  a  market 
for  it. 

You  could  get  a  growth  of  stock  beets,  field 
squashes,  or  pumpkins  for  stock  feeding.  In  fact, 
the  latter  would  give  you  most  satisfaction  if 
you  have  stock  to  which  they  can  be  fed  to  ad- 
vantage. Sorghum  is  our  chief  dry-season  crop, 
but  that  makes  stalks  like  corn  and  would  there- 
fore be  open  to  the  same  objections. 

Has  it  never  occurred  to  you  that  people  grow 
the  common  crops,  not  because  they  are  stupid, 
but  because  those  are  the  things  for  which  there 
is  a  constant  demand  and  the  best  chance  for 
profitable  sale  ?  Efforts  to  supply  special  markets 
are  worth  thinking  of,  but  seldom  worth  making 
unless  you  know  just  who  is  going  to  buy  the 
product  and  at  what  price. 

Chestnuts  in  the  Coast  Region. 

To  the  Editor:  The  chinquapin  or  chestnut  oak 
grows  nearly  everywhere  in  the  Coast  range ; 
would  the  cultivated  chestnut  do  equally  well, 
and,  if  so,  at  what  elevation  and  how  far  from 
the  ocean  should  they  be  planted?  Where  they 
are  planted  for  the  nuts  rather  than  for  the  tim- 
ber, what  varieties  do  you  consider  best? — C. 
Queen,  Fish  Rock. 

We  do  not  know.  We  are  rather  more  con- 
fused on  the  desirability  of  chestnut  planting  for 
nuts  than  we  are  on  the  desirability  of  progressive 
politics — for  they  often  seem  to  be  matters  of 
chestnuts,  cats  and  fires.  Most  people  tell  us  they 
get  beautiful  trees,  but  no  nuts  to  speak  of.  We 
would  really  like  to  have  reports  from  all  readers 
who  have  trees,  what  they  get  from  them  aside 
from  landscape  effects.  In  the  county  reports, 
Amador  county  returns  2135  trees  bearing  12,500 
pounds  of  nuts.    No  other  county  reports  any 
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products,  and  the  figures  of  the  numbers  of  tr 
are  evidently  guesses.   In  Amador  county  the  v.i 
riety  is  the  Italian  or  Spanish.    Now  who  has  a 
word  for  us  for  or  against  the  chestnut  ? 

Wrapping  Stems  of  Young  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  been  much  interested  in 
your  book,  "California  Fruits  and  How  to  Grow 
Them."  It  is  because  of  a  practice  in  this  section 
of  pruning  trees  fresh  from  the  nursery  to  a  high 
head  that  I  ask  your  indulgence  for  this  letter, 
seeking  your  aid  in  the  matter.  On  page  'SV.i  you 
advi.se  against  this. 

The  practice  here  is  to  wrap  all  young  trees  to 
a  point  24  inches  above  the  bud,  for  the  purpose 
of  protection  against  rabbits,  to  protect  the  bark 
from  the  sun  and  to  prevent  growth  of  sprouts. 
These  wrappings  are  kept  on  indefinitely,  the  rule 
being  that  no  sprouting  is  to  be  permitted  below 
the  2-4-ineh  mark.  Is  there  any  virtue  in  this,  and 
why  is  it  done?  Those  who  do  it  have  their 
reasons,  of  course,  but  if  you  have  any  special 
writings  on  this  matter  and  the  practice  I  refer  to, 
will  you  kindly  tell  me  where  I  can  obtain  them  — 
W.  T.,  Upland. 

There  is  no  particular  virtue  in  wrapping  a 
tree  to  prevent  sprouting  below  the  point  where 
you  desire  the  main  branches  to  emerge.  That 
could  be  better  done  by  rubbing  off  the  shoots  as 
they  appear  in  wrong  places.  The  wrapping  is  de- 
sirable both  to  protect  them  from  rabbits  and 
from  sunburn,  and  either  this  or  whitewash  or 
some  other  form  of  protection  should  certainly  be 
employed  against  the  latter  trouble.  You  will  see 
by  reading  the  chapters  in  "California  Fruits" 
which  discuss  different  kinds  of  fruits,  that  it  is 
not  desirable  to  have  all  the  branches  emerge  at 
the  same  point,  either  24  from  the  ground  or  at 
some  lower  level,  as  is  preferable  in  interior  situa- 
tions, but  branches  should  be  distributed  up  and 
down  and  around  the  trunk  so  as  to  give  a  strong, 
well  balanced,  low  headed  tree.  So  far  as  wrap- 
ping iiiterferes  with  the  growth  of  shoots  in  this 
manner  it  is  undesirable.  We  are  not  aware  that 
any  fuller  statement  of  this  matter  has  been  pub- 
lished than  can  be  found  in  "California  Fruits." 

Sour  Sap  in  the  Top. 

To  the  Editor :  I  enclose  a  twig  of  a  three-year- 
old  Newtown  Pippin  apple,  and  would  like  to 
know  what  the  trouble  is.  I  have  lost  quite  a 
number  in  ■  this  way  for  the  past  two  seasons. 
They  start  out  all  right,  but  gradually  die,  though 
the  root  appears  in  good  condition."  My  walnut 
trees  are  15  years  old.  This  season  quite  a  num- 
ber of  them  are  dying  back ;  in  some  cases  there 
is  one  or  two  branches  gone,  and  in  others  about 
two-thirds  of  the  tree.  Would  it  be  better  to  cut 
the  dead  wood  out  now,  or  wait  till  next  pruning 
season?  The  trees  were  badly  hurt  by  the  frost 
this  spring.  I  did  not  notice  any  of  them  dying 
back  till  about  tAvo  weeks  afterward.  Was  that 
the  cause? — W.  G.,  San  Juan. 

Your  apples  and  walnuts  are  injured  by  the 
same  agency,  namely,  the  occurrence  of  low  tem- 
peratures after  the  sap  has  risen.  AVhenever 
frosts  follow  growing  temperatures  this  is  likely 
to  be  the  case.  It  is  called  sour  sap  in  the  top, 
and  is  different  from  sour  sap  in  the  root,  which 
results  from  soil  conditions  and  not  from  atmos- 
pheric conditions.  All  wood  injured  in  this  way 
should  be  cut  back  below  the  point  of  injury  as 
soon  as  discovered.  You  should  do  it  now  and 
not  wait  until  the  next  pruning  season.  Dying 
back  of  branches  it  not,  however,  always  due  to 
sour  sap  in  the  top;  it  may  result  from  bad  soil 
conditions  also. 


Ladybirds. 

To  the  Editor:  Where  can  I  obtain  the  proper 
ladybird  for  the  destruction  of  melon  aphis? — 
Subscriber,  Alpaugh. 

Distribution  is  made  from  the  State  Insectary, 
Sacramento.   Mr.  E.  K.  Carnes  is  in  charge. 
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Cultivation:  How  Deep  and  How? 


To  tlic  Editor:  I  have  read  'Sir.  li.  L.  Atlains' 
article  on  "How  Much  Moisture  Does  a  Tree 
Need."  in  the  Pacii-h:  Ri  kai.  Pkicss  of  April  29. 
and  am  rather  puzzled  at  the  last  part  of  it  under 
head  of  "To  Save  Moisture."'  where  he  says. 
'■Further  cultivation  is  liable  to  be  detrimental. 
It  will  i)idverize  the  soil  into  a  fine  dust,  which  in 
turn  will  carry  off  the  moisture.  A  two  to  four 
inch  nuilch  is  best.  The  aim  should  be  to  have  as 
small  a  nudch  as  will  properly  conserve  the  mois- 
ture. A  greater  depth  may  reduce  evaporation, 
but  the  greater  loss  of  water  from  the  larger 
mulch  and  its  attendant  placing  out  of  eommi.s- 
sion  of  the  soluble  plant  foods  in  that  layer  will 
more  than  offset  the  i)0.ssible  saving  in  moisture. 
Once  the  nudch  is  made  it  should  be  left  alone." 
Now  this  is  new  to  me.  I  always  thought  that  the 
best  practice  consisted  in  plowing  the  land  at  the 
proper  time  in  regard  to  condition  of  .soil,  getting 
into  a  good  loose  nuilch  of  six  or  more  inches  deei) 
as  .soon  as  ))ossible  and  keeping  it  loose  by  weekly 
or  every  ten  day  cultivation  till  the  fruit  was  ripe. 
Can  you  cxiilaiii  tliis  seeminr;'  contradiction  .' 

Sunnyvale.  i\  H.  FouuK. 

Comments  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Adams. 

The  amount  of  mulch  which  shall  be  maintained 
in  any  orchard  nuist  be  regulated  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  soil.  In  the  article  referred  to,  em- 
phasis is  laid  upon  gaining  knowledge  of  the  soil 
in  every  individual  case  so  that  the  land  will  be 
handled  to  the  best  possible  advantage.  The  ques- 
tion of  what  constitutes  a  correct  muleh  cannot  be 
.stated  in  a  definite  rule  applicable  to  all  cases. 
The  variations  of  soils  are  infinite  in  number  and 
a  depth  of  mulch  suitable  and  proper  for  one  class 
of  .soil  will  often  prove  too  deej)  or  too  shallow 
foi-  another. 

Opinions  arc  vai'icd  regai'ding  what  consl itutes 
a  ])roper  degree  of  cultivation.  Prof.  King  say.s : 
"Soils  which  maintain  a  strong  capillary  rise  of 
water  thro\igh  them  will,  when  converted  into 
mulches,  still  permit  the  water  to  waste  through 
their  mulches  faster  than  it  will  be  lost  through 
the  uudches  of  soils  which  permit  only  slow  capil- 
lary nu)vement."  That  is,  clay  soils  re(|uirc 
deei)er  mulches. 

Laboratory  experiments  with  two-indi  and  t'nui'- 
incli  nuilches  have  shown  that  the  anu)unt  of 
moisture  saved  by  mulches  to  be :  On  sandy  loam. 
r)-l%  for  a  two-inch  mulch  and  577(  for  a  four- 
inch  mulch  during  100  days"  time;  on  clay  loam 
the  saving  was  59%  for  the  two-inch  nndcli  and 
for  the  four-inch  layer  during  the  same 
length  of  time.  To  my  notion,  the  saving  of  mois- 
ture between  the  two-inch  and  four-inch  mulch  is 
not  sufficient,  in  such  cases,  to  i)a.v  for  the  extra 
work. 

Prof.  King  says,  further.  "When  a  soil  mulch 
is  well  loosened  and  thoroughly  separated  from 
the  firm  ground  l)eneath.  and  es|)eciall.v  after  the 
muleh  has  become  quite  drv.  little  can  be  gained 
by  stirring  the  soil." 

Dr.  Ililgard  states,  in  his  l)ook  on  "Soils,"' 
"That  excessive  aeration  results  in  .serious  losses 
of  hunuis  as  well  as  of  nitrogen,  is  very  obvious 
in  the  arid  region,  where  it  is  the  habit  to  main- 
tain on  the  surface  of  orchards  and  vineyards 
during  dry.  hot  summers,  a  thick  mulch  of  well- 
tilled  soil,  thus  preventing  loss  of  water  by  evap- 
oration. In  the  course  of  .years  this  surface  soil 
becomes  so  badly  depleted  of  humus  that  good 
tilth  becomes  impossible,  the  soil  becoming  light- 
colored  and  compacted.  Avhile  the  loss  of  nitrogen 
is  indicated  by  thi>  small  size  of  the  orchard 
fruits." 

Prof.  AVickson.  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture of  the  Pniversit.v  of  California  Experi- 
ment Station,  believes  that  getting  a  mulch  and 
letting  it  alone  to  be  a  rather  dangerous  practice. 
In  one  of  Ms  books,  where  he  takes  up  soil  prac- 
tices, he  writes:  "Summer  cidtivation  means  cul- 
tivation all  summer,  or  at  least  as  long  as  growths 
are  progressing.  *  *  *  The  earth  mulch  will  have 
its  capillarit.v  restored  by  its  own  ob.sorption  of 
moisture  from  below  or  from  the  air.  and  it  will 
lose  its  efificienc,v  as  a  protecting  cover  even 
though  no  rain  falls.  Therefore,  frequent  stirring 
to  tlif"  adequate  depth,  but  Avithont  soil-turning. 


nuist  be  maintained  al  intervals,  both  to  restore 
the  nmlcli  and  to  destro.\'  weinls  which  start  late 
and  pump  moisture  away  from  the  plants  in  an 
incredible  amount." 

I.  myself,  maintain  that  a  shallow  mulch  is  pref- 
erable, for  the  reasons  outliiu'd  in  m.v  article  in 
the  Pacikk;  Ritual  Pukss  of  April  29.  Observa- 
tion indicates  that  the  fornuition  of  a  i)low-pan  in 
many  cases  is  the  result  of  breaking  down  the 
compound  soil-particles  by  working  the  land  dry. 
so  the  fine  particles  work  down  to  the  depth  of 
plowing,  to  be  once  more  brought  together  under 
the  influence  of  water,  in  this  ea.se.  however,  in 
a  more  compact,  more  impenetrable  layer — the 
so-called  plow-pan.  Plow  deep  and  cultivate  shal- 
low— the  depth  which  will  constitute  "shallow" 
depending  on  the  character  of  the  soil.  The  size 
of  the  soil  grains,  the  freipiency  and  amount  of 
rainfall  and  irrigation,  the  humid  conditions  of 
the  air.  and  the  physical  condition  of  the  soil  as 
regards  hunuis.  all  have  a  bearing  on  determiiung 
the  depth. 

The  first  handling  of  the  soil  is  of  far  more 
consequence  than  subse((uent  cultivation,  for  if 
the  work  is  poorly  done  at  the  beginning  of  the 
.season,  later  cultivations  can  onl.v  modify  and  not 
entirel.v  eliminate  the  results  of  improper  pre- 
liminary preparation.  Land  plowed  either  too 
wet  or  too  dry  will  never  attain  its  greatest  mois- 
ture-holding ])ower — for  the  current  season,  at 
least.  It  either  packs  too  hard,  remains  clodd.v. 
or  reduces  down  to  a  dry  and  floury  powder. 

The  proper  depth  of  cultivation  is  reached  when 
a  sufficient  depth  of  dry  soil  is  produced  over  the 
bod.y  of  well  moistened  soil  beneath,  so  that  the 
two  remain  distinct,  and  the  change  in  the  lighter 
color  of  the  muleh  to  the  darker  color  of  the  moist 
soil  is  abrupt  and  well  defined,  espeeiall.y  when 
several  da,ys  have  elapsed  after  the  work  is  done. 

The  more  cla.y  in  the  soil,  the  greater  is  the 
depth  of  mulch  required.  And  should  the  dis- 
tinct difference  fail  to  hold,  a  deeper  cultivation 
nuist  be  given,  or  a  repetition  done  from  time  to 
time,  even  if  it  be  necessary  to  cultivate  six.  eight 
or  more  inches  deep,  and  to  repeat  as  often  as 
rains,  irrigations,  fogs,  or  absorption  tends  to  re- 
unite the  mulch  and  soil  bod,v.  But  while  the 
union  is  distinct,  leave  the  mulch  alone  until  such 
time  as  new  conditions  arising  necessitate  a 
change.  On  other  words,  have  a  reason  for  culti- 
vating, and  do  not  work  on  an  arbitrary  rule  of 
thumb  of  "once  a  week"  or  "once  in  ten  days." 

Spreckels,  R.  L.  Ahams. 

I  .\s  Mr.  Adams  has  kindl\'  included  tliis  w  riter 
in  the  "authorities."  he  quotes  above,  llu'rc  is 
little  for  us  to  add  to  his  statement.  It  is  valua- 
ble to  have  such  a  clear  exposit'on  as  he  gives  of 
the  exact  i-elations  of  mulch-making  to  moisture 
con.servation.  Our  observation  is.  however,  that 
it  is  a  little  dangerous  for  a  man  to  get  an  idea 
that  he  is  likely  to  lose  moisture  b.v  over-cultiva- 
tion, because  it  is  so  eas.v  to  let  the  land  lie  aiul 
so  hard  to  keep  working.  The  result  is  that  to 
avoid  the  loss  by  too  nuu-h  cultivation  he  is  apt  to 
swing  awa.v  over  to  the  other  side  and  lose  vol- 
umes of  moisture  by  inadequate  cultivation.  In- 
stead of  doing  too  much  work  he  concludes  to  do 
a  great  deal  too  little  work,  and  his  crop  suffers 
accordingl.A'.  To  our  mind,  cultivation  resembles 
irrigation — a  little  too  nnich  is  just  about  right. — 
Editoh.]  • 

THE  SUN  AND  FRUIT  COLORS. 


A  writer  in  the  Ranch,  an  upper  Coast  .iournal, 
has  this:  "The  question  was  recentl.v  asked  me. 
What  is  it  in  the  soil  that  gives  color  to  apples? 
It  is  not  what  is  in  the  soil,  but  what  is  overhead, 
that  affects  the  color.  Let  us  go  into  an  apple 
orchard,  no  matter  where,  and  pick  out  a  loaded 
tree,  no  matter  what  variet.v.  Let  us  use  a  Wine- 
sap.  Some  of  these  apples  will  be  red  all  over, 
some  few  will  be  red  on  one  side,  and  some  will 
be  quite  pale  in  color.  Now.  where  do  you  find 
the  solid  red  apples?  On  the  outside  of  the  tree. 
Where  do  you  find  the  half  red  and  the  pale  ap- 
ples? On  the  inside  of  the  ti-ee  top.  where  the 
apples  are  more  or  less  shaded.   It  cannot  be  the 


soil  that  causes  these  various  colors,  for  they 
are  all  on  the  same  tree  and  derive  their  nour- 
ishment from  the  same  soil.  What  do  the  apples 
on  the  outside  of  this  top  get,  that  the  other  aj)- 
ples  do  not  get?  Nothing  but  sunshine.  Then 
what  gives  that  solid  red  color  to  part  of  the 
ai)ples  on  this  tree  ?  Nothing  but  siuishine.  Then 
what  is  it  that  gives  a  better  color  to  some  apples  ? 
Nothing  but  sunshine.  Where  do  we  have  the 
most  sunshine?  Where  the  skies  for  most  part 
of  the  time  are  cloudless." 

[This  is  ])robabIy  true  as  between  different  ap- 
ples from  the  same  tree  or  the  same  section,  but 
as  applied  to  the  apples  from  different  sections 
it  is  not  all  the  truth.  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
quality  of  sunshine  in  addition  to  the  amount  of 
it,  and  there  are  different  qualities  in  color — if 
the  term  is  allowable.  Clearness  and  brightness 
of  color  seem  to  be  due  to  maximum  of  sunshine 
operating  through  an  atmosphere  of  maximum 
dryness.  Depth  or  darkness  of  color  (which  is. 
of  course,  not  always  desirable)  is  ajiparently 
produced  by  sunshine  in  an  atmosj)here  of  greater 
humidity.  In  California,  speaking  generally,  the 
fruits  of  clearest,  brightest  color  are  found  in  the 
interior  valleys,  foothills  and  mountains,  while 
the  deepest  colors  are  found  on  fruits  in  the 
coast  valleys — and  these  colors  are  .sometimes  too 
deep,  dull  and  dark  to  be  desirable.  This  applies 
to  deciduous  fruits.  We  are  not  sure  how  far 
it  applies  to  oranges.  Oranges  in  some  of  the 
upper  coast  valleys  are  pallid,  though  of  good 
quality.  The  questions  involved  are  interesting 
and  commend  themselves  for  comparative  obser- 
vations.— EniTou.] 

COMING  CONVENTION  OF  PACIFIC  COAST 
NURSERYMEN. 

We  are  glad  to  know  from  the  preliminary  state- 
ments by  ^Ir.  C.  A.  Tonneson  of  Tacoma.  Wash., 
secretary  of  the  Association,  that  preparations  are 
being  made  for  the  largest  gathering  of  nursery- 
men ever  assembled  on  the  Pacific  Coast  at  the 
1911  nu'cting  of  the  Association  in  San  Jose.  June 
21  to  24.  Mr.  George  C.  Roeding.  of  Fresno,  pres- 
ident of  the  A.ssociation.  assisted  by  [Messrs.  Leon- 
ard Coates.  W.  B.  Eberly.  Almon  Wheeler,  and 
Mr.  Elmer,  have  jierfected  arrangements  for  the 
entertainnu'nt  of  the  visiting  delegates  who  will 
be  present  from  all  of  the  Pacific  Coast  States  and 
beyond.  The  meeting  is  to  be  held  in  Odd  Fel- 
lows hall,  which  is  centrally  located  and  comfort- 
able, and  when  decorated  as  'Mr.  Roeding  proposes 
it  will  be  a  delightful  place  of  assembly. 

The  convention  will  be  called  to  order  at  10:."5ll 
a.  m..  June  21. 

Addresses  of  welcome  Avill  be  made  by  Mr.  C. 
X.  Davidson,  ma.vor  of  San  Jose,  and  by  .Mr. 
Jose|)li  J.  Brook.  secretar\-  of  the  ('handier  of 
( 'onunei'ce. 

Resi)onse  by  ilr.  P.  A.  Dix,  Utah. 

Announcements  and  rejwrts  of  officers. 

Wednesda.v  will  be  devoted  largely  to  the  busi- 
ness af^'airs  of  the  association,  including  the  presi- 
dent 's  addres.s.  (ieorge  C.  Roeding.  reports  of 
vice-presidents  on  luirsery  conditions  in  each  of 
the  States  represeided.  together  with  their  recom- 
mendations, as  follows:  Washington,  C  W.  H. 
Peaslee:  Oregon.  J.  B.  Pilkingtou:  Idaho.  C.  P. 
Hartley:  California.  AV.  B.  Eberly:  Utah,  E.  X. 
Ty.son;  ]\Iontana.  D.  J.  Tighe:  British  Columbia. 
Richard  La.vritz. 

Report  of  Legislative  ami  Trans|)ortation  com- 
mittees—j\I.  IMacDonald.  P.  A.  Dix.  Charles  A. 
Chambers,  C.  P.  Hartley.  A.  Eekert.  J.  Tighe.  A. 
BrowiH'll. 

On  Thurs(la.\'  niorniiiu-.  ])a])ers.  " Nurser.\nien 
and  Horticultural  Authorities."  M.  McDonald, 
president  Oregon  Nurser.v  Com[)an.y.- 

"Insjiection  Policies  in  Relation  to  Nurseries." 
J.  W.  Jefferv.  California  Co)nmission(>r  of  horti- 
culture. 

"Wh.v  the  Xurser.vman  Should  Staiul  in  the 
Position  of  an  Educator  to  the  Fruit  Orowers. " 
Prof.  E.  J.  AVickson.  of  the  Cniversit.v  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Half  hour  conference  with  Luther  Burbank.  the 
originator. 

In  the  afternoon  the  nurserymen  will  be  the 
guests  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  a  trip  on 
their  elet'tric  lines,  vi.siting  Cangress  Springs.  Los 
Oatos.  Saratoga  and  Campbell,  all  of  which  points 
are  situated  in  the  great  jiniiie  districts  of  the 
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Santa  Clara  valley.  The  Protective  Association 
will  meet  Thursday  evening. 

Papers  for  Friday  and  otherwise  to  be  arranged 
on  program. 

"Pedigreed  Stock:  Does  it  Pay?"  Mr.  Leonard 
Coates.  Ten  minutes'  discussion  by  Mr.  H.  M. 
Lichty  and  others. 

"Grading  of  Nursery  Stock,"  Mr.  C.  F.  Brei-. 
thaupt,  foUoM^ed  in  five  minutes'  discussion  by 
Messrs.  H.  A.  Lewis  and  0.  R.  Hayes. 
.  Address  upon  a  subject  to  be  announced,  Mr. 
S.  A.  Miller,  of  Milton  Nursery  Company. 

"Virtues  and  Faults  of  Different  Kinds  of  Pear 
Stock, ' '  Mr.  N.  S.  Bennett. 

"Rose  Growing,"  Mr.  C.  W.  Howard. 

"Some  Landscape  Requirements, "  Mr.  Johannes 
Riemers. 

"Wild  Flowers  in  California,"  Mr.  Theo.  Payne, 
Los  Angeles. 

"The  Nurseryman  a  Pioneer,"  Mr.  P.  A.  Dix, 
Roy,  Utah. 

"Early  Nursery  Reminiscences,"  Messrs.  J.  D. 
A.  Ballon  and  George  W.  Tarleton. 

On  Friday  afternoon,  June  23,  those  in  attend- 
ance will  be  invited  by  Mr.  "W.  B.  Eberly,  of  the 
California  Nursery  Company,  to  be  their  guests, 
taking  a  special  train  on  a  trip  to  their  nurseries, 
18  miles  from  San  Jose.  The  California  Nursery 
Company  is  perhaps  the  oldest  on  the  Coast  and 
contains  plants  and  trees  from  all  over  the  world 
in  vast  quantities  and  varieties.  This  featvxre  of 
the  program  is  worth  coming  a  long  way  to  enjoy, 
being  highly  instructive  as  well  as  enjoyable. 


The  Field. 


ONION-SETS  BY  WHOLESALE. 

Correspondence  from  Santa  Ana,  Orange  coun- 
ty, gives  details  of  very  large  production  of  onion- 
sets  for  export  which  are  very  interesting.  The 
Murdock  onion-packing  house,  five  miles  west  of 
Santa  Ana,  is  the  largest  estal)lishment  of  the 
sort  in  the  country  perhaps.  There  are  seventy 
acres  in  the  ranch,  thirty-five  of  which  are  given 
to  growing  onion-sets  for  the  growers.  During 
the  early  history  of  the  ranch,  onions  were  pro- 
duced for  the  market,  but  the  growing  of  seed 
and  "sets"  was  found  more  profitable.  Last  year 
140  tons  were  shipped  over  the  entire  country. 

The  early  varieties,  the  seed  for  which  comes 
from  the  island  of  Madagascar,  are  the  Crystal 
Wax  and  the  White  Bermuda.  This  year  the  seed 
for  these  early  producers  began  to  be  sown  Feb- 
ruary 9  and  is  still  being  put  in.  Sometimes  the 
crop  goes  in  as  early  as  December  and  January. 
Following  these  comes  the  New  Queen  variety, 
which  is  followed  by  the  Brown  Australian.  The 
planting  continues  till  June  and  the  harvest  comes 
in  the  fall.  The  early  sets  will  be  ready  for  ship- 
ment in  June  and  July,  and  will  go  mainly  to 
Texas  and  Georgia.  The  latter  State  has  already 
ordered  twenty  tons  for  this  year.  G.  A.  Murdock 
is  the  owner  and  superintendent  of  the  business. 
His  father,  S.  J.  Murdock,  began  to  produce 
onions  near  Westminster  twenty-two  years  ago. 

In  preparing  the  sets  for  shipment  the  crop  is 
first  pulled  and  spread  on  racks  prepared  for  that 
purpose,  to  be  dried  in  the  sun  for  three  to  five 
weeks.  From  the  field  the  trays  are  hauled  to  the 
packing-house,  where  they  are  dumped  into  the 
hopper  of  a  large  circular  separator,  run  by  ma- 
chinery, in  which  the  tops  are  beaten  off.  In  an- 
other machine,  to  which  the  onions  and  chaff  are 
conveyed  by  an  endless  belt,  the  chaff  is  blown 
out.  Thence  the  elevator  takes  the  onions  to  the 
grading  machine,  which  separates  them  into  four 
classes  according  to  size,  and  from  which  another 
elevator  carries  them  upstairs,  where  a  final  sort- 
ing takes  phice.  Here  is  a  long  row  of  machines, 
before  each  of  which  an  operjitor  sits  to  inspect 
the  sets  as  they  pass  along  the  carriage,  while 
the  defective  sets  are  cast  out.  This  double  sort- 
ing insures  a  high-grade  product.  From  here  the 
onions  drop  back  to  the  ground  floor,  where  they 
are  sacked  and  crated  for  shipment.  All  the  ma- 
chinery was  invented  by  G.  A.  Murdock.  The 
shipments  are  made  from  Westminster,  about 
twenty  tons  being  placed  in  a  car.  The  average 
per  acre  is  close  to  four  and  a  half  tons.  The 
highest  yield  on  record  here  is  ten  tons,  while 
six  and  seven  are  frequent. 


Citrus  Fruits. 


COST  OF  IRRIGATING  CITRUS  TREES. 


{Continued  From  Page  429.) 


l)laiits  of  10  to  100-horsepower,  with  lifts  of  100 
to  300  feet,  varied  from  $10  to  $90  per  acre-foot. 

The  application  of  water  to  orchards  requires, 
ordinarily,  an  expenditure  of  $193  for  a  head  line 
for  a  10-acre  orchard,  and  the  interest  on  this, 
which,  at  6  per  cent,  amounts  to  $1.16  per  acre 
per  annum.  An  irrigator  is  paid  about  25  cents 
per  hour  when  hired,  and  his  services  for  seven 
irrigations  of  twelve  hours  each  for  10  acres  costs 
$2.10  per  acre.  Where  a  cover  crop  is  grown 
there  are  not  less  than  nine  irrigations,  and  the 
cost  is  $2.70  per  acre.  This  makes  the  total  cost 
of  obtaining  and  applying  the  water  about  $24 
per  acre,  or  as  much  as  the  cost  of  a  water  right 
in  some  sections  of  the  West. 

These  figures,  however,  have  little  meaning  un- 
less considered  in  relation  to  the  total  cost  of 
production  of  citrus  fruits  and  the  net  return  to 
the  grower.  The  number  of  boxes  of  fruit  pro- 
duced per  acre  varies  through  a  wide  range  and 
depends,  among  other  things,  on  the  location,  the 
age  of  the  trees,  the  care  of  the  orchard,  the  vari- 
ety of  the  fruit,  and  the  season.  A  crop  of  300 
boxes  per  acre  is  obtained  sometimes,  but  even 
on  a  well-managed  grove  in  full  bearing,  200 
boxes  of  oranges  per  acre  is  an  exceptional  aver- 
age. The  average  number  of  boxes  of  oranges 
produced  per  acre  in  California  for  eleven  years 
on  an  acreage  which  increased  from  30,193  in  1898 
to  104,073  in  1908  is  155.  The  average  number  of 
boxes  of  lemons  produced  on  an  acreage  increas- 
ing from  6518  to  16,718  in  the  same  period  is  66, 
but  it  is  only  in  the  last  five  or  six  years  that 
orchardists  have  known  how  to  grow  good  crops 
of  lemons.  Now  they  not  only  produce  more,  the 
average  production  for  the  last  five  years  being 
101  boxes  per  acre,  but  the  lemons  are  of  much 
better  quality.  In  general,  trees  bear  more  heav- 
ily near  the  coast  than  in  the  interior,  although 
orchards  in  the  coast  sections  are  more  troubled 
with  scale  and  must  be  fumigated  more  frequently. 
Pomona,  being  centrally  located,  should  be  repre- 
sentative. 

The  selling  price  of  citrus  fruits  varies  to  a 
great  degree.  The  cost  of  marketing  is  deducted 
from  the  gross  receipts  by  the  fruit  exchange  be- 
fore the  grower  is  paid  for  his  fruit.  This  in- 
cludes packing  and  selling  at  37  cents  per  box 
for  oranges  and  64  cents  per  box  for  lemons,  and 
84  cents  per  box  for  freight,  either  for  oranges 
or  lemons.  There  is  a  refrigeration  charge,  also, 
of  15  to  25  cents  per  box  for  fully  one-half  of 
the  oranges.  The  average  net  price  per  box  re- 
ceived for  oranges  has  been  as  low  as  75  cents 
some  years  and  as  high  as  $1.50  other  years.  The 
variation  in  the  price  of.  lemons  has  been  about 
as  great.  The  net  prices  for  single  shipments 
have  a  much  wider  range.  The  records  show  that 
the  average  net  price  for  all  fruit  delivered  at 
the  packing-houses  of  the  fruit  exchange  for  sev- 
eral years  is  $1.14  per  box  for  oranges  and  $1.41 
per  box  for  lemons.  'If  an  orange  orchard  pro- 
duces 155  boxes  of  fruit  to  the  acre,  and  the  re- 
turn is  $1.14  per  box,  the  grower  receives  .$176.70 
per  acre.  This,  however,  is  not  all  profit,  as  the 
cost  of  producing  the  fruit  is  yet  to  be  deducted. 

The  cost  of  irrigation,  cultivation,  and  fertiliza- 
tion is  the  largest.  The  cost  of  fertilizer  varies 
more  than  any  other  item.  Some  orchardists  use 
little  fertilizer,  but  as  a  rule  their  profits  are 
small.  The  useful  age  of  the  orange  tree  under 
unnatural  conditions  has  not  yet  been  determined, 
and  longer  experience  may  teach,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  forcing  of  the  trees  l)y  fertilizing 
to  too  great  an  extreme  is  unwise. 

The  ])ractise  on  some  well-kept  orange  orchards 
is  to  use  ten  tons  of  stable  manure  per  acre,  at 
a  cost  of  $2  to  $2.75  per  ton,  and  10  pounds  of 
commercial  fertilizer  i)er  tree,  at  2  cents  per 
pound,  each  year.  In  most  localities  trees  must 
be  fumigated  at  intervals  of  two  to  five  years. 
This  costs  $15  to  $25  per  acre,  depending  upon 
the  size  and  condition  of  the  trees.  Pruning  costs 
$4  to  $6  per  acre  for  oranges  and  more  for  lemons. 
Picking  and  hauling  costs  8  cents  per  box  for 
ohinges  and  26  cents  per  box  for  lemons.  The' 


following  represents  the  average  cost  per  acr-  A' 
production,  together  with  picking  and  hauling,  , 
oranges : 

Cost  per  acre  of  raising  oranges. 


Irrigation   $  24.00 

Cultivation    20.00 

Fertilizer    40.00 

Pruning    5.00 

Fumigation    7.00 

Taxes   8.00 

Picking  and  hauling   12.40 


Total   $116.40 


Using  $176.70  as  the  return  and  $116.40  as  the 
cost  of  production,  there  is  left  $60.30  per  acre 
as  the  grower's  profit  and  interest  on  his  invest- 
ment. Where  the  production,  the  cost,  and  the 
prices  vary  so  greatly  it  is  difficult  to  make  a 
fair  statement  of  the  profit.  The  averages  in- 
clude many  young  orchards  and  some  that  are 
neglected  sadly.  Perhaps  the  orchard  on  which 
$40  per  acre  j)er  year  was  spent  for  fertilizer  pro- 
duces more  than  the  average  of  155  boxes  per 
acre.  Trees  over  10  years  of  age  should  give  a 
profit  of  $100  per  acre. 

Stories  are  current  of  fabulous  profits  from  or- 
ange growing.  A  grove  does  occasionally  return 
a  large  sum  for  a  single  year,  but  these  are  ex- 
ceptions, and  the  publicity  given  such  has  left  a 
wrong  impression  with  many  unfamiliar  with  the 
industry.  The  general  condition  of  the  districts 
as  regards  home  and  mode  of  living  is  not  always 
a  true  index  to  the  profits  of  the  groves,  for  much 
wealth  has  been  brought  from  other  sections  by 
attractions  of  the  country  other  than  the  profits 
in  fruit  growing,  but  there  is  a  fair  profit  even 
on  the  large  investment,  and  the  high  cost  of  irri- 
gation is  fully  warranted. 

[The  publication  from  which  we  take  the  fore- 
going is  Bulletin  236  of  the  Office  of  Expertiment 
Stations  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Copies  can  be  had  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts  by 
application  to  Mr.  Frank  Adams,  Irrigation  In- 
vestigations, Berkeley,  Cal. — Editor.] 


Viticulture. 


CHANCE  FOR  CALIFORNIA  WINE  IN 
GERMANY. 

(From  U.  S.  Consul-General  Robert  P.  Skiuiier, 
Hamburg.) 

Owing  to  the  general  failure  of  the  European 
wine  crops  last  year,  considerable  interest  is  being 
manifested  in  the  importation  of  table  wines  from 
California,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  a  per- 
manent demand  for  such  wines  can  be  created  in 
this  country  if  American  producers  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  meet  German  requirements. 

One  of  the  obstacles  to  commercial  success  in 
this  matter  will  be  the  necessity  of  submitting 
the  wine  it.self  to  chemical  analysis  after  its  ar- 
rival in  this  country.  It  therefore  follows  that 
importers  are  willing  to  buy  only  on  conditional 
terms,  payments  to  be  made  after  delivery  of 
the  merchandise  and  examination  by  chemists  of 
the  Government.  Comparatively  few  lines  of 
American  goods  are  sold  in  this  manner,  the  gen- 
eral rule  being  to  submit  samples  or  other  proof 
of  quality  in  advance  of  sliipments,  the  value  of 
such  shipments  being  collected  against  the  deliv- 
ery of  shipping  documents  by  means  of  confirmed 
bankers'  credits. 

Certificates  of  Analyses. — Wines  shipped  to  Ger- 
many from  Italy,  Austria,  and  Hungary  are  ex- 
empted from  German  aruilysis,  and  there  are  spe- 
cial provisions  of  law  whereby  the  German  Gov- 
ernment is  in  a  position  to  recognize  certificates 
of  wine  analyses  established  in  the  country  of 
origin,  the  form  and  mode  of  is.suance  of  which  are 
determined  by  international  agreement. 

Thus,  if  an  agreement  of  this  charac^ler  existed 
between  Germany  and  the  ITnited  States,  Califor- 
nia wine  shippers  could  ascertain  in  a  conclusive 
manner,  before  their  merchandise  left  their  pos- 
session, whether  or  not  it  would  pass  German 
customs  control.  Not  the  least  of  objections  to 
analysis  in  Germany  is  the  cost  thereof,  amount- 
ing in  Hamburg  to  $2.86  for  each  sample  tested. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  imported  wines  in  casks, 
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samples  are  drawn  from  each  100  casks 
of  wine  of  the  same  kind.  When  con- 
signments consist  of  different  kinds,  one 
sample  is  taken  from  each  kind.  Wines 
received  from  different  warehouses,  or 
which  differ  in  vintage  or  price,  are  re- 
garded as  different  in  kind.  When  wine 
is  shipped  in  bottles,  one  sample  is  taken 
from  every  2500  bottles  the  contents  of 
which  are  the  same.  The  examination  of 
what  are  called  "high-priced  wines"  may 
be  waived  upon  the  assumption  that  the 
price  itself  is  a  guaranty  of  the  purity 
and  excellence  of  the  article. 


An  office  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  and 
Marine  Hospital  Service  has  oeen  opened 
in  San  Jose  to  assist  in  the  campaign 
against  ground  squirrels. 
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SAVE  YOUR  TIME  water  and  grading 

BY    IRRIGATING   WITH  AMERICAN 

SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 


The  PIPE  RECOMMENDED  BY  ALL  USERS.  It  is  the  ONLY  SCIENTIFICALLY  CONSTRICTED  SI  RFACE  IRRI- 
GATION PIPE  on  the  market.  THERE'S  NO  ROUND  SEAMS  TO  LEAK,  retard  the  How  ot  water  or  weaken  the  pipe. 
This  pipe  is  easily  handled  and  cheaper  tlian  flumes.  It  will  last  a  lifetime.  For  irrigating  alfalfa  it  is  the  onlv 
pipe  to  use.  We  make  RIVETED  PIPE  AND  TANKS.  Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  also  SPECIAL  IRRIGATION 
FOLDER  which  may  mean  much  to  you. 

AiTierlcan  Steel  Pipe  &  Tank  Co.,  General  Oiiices  342-43  Pacific  Electric  BIdg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Bcnicia-Orr  Cultivator 


These  Illuatratlons  Show  the  Frame  Kalsed  Out  of  the  Ground. 

Just  note  how  the  frame  extends  out  beyond  the  wheels  so  that 
the  driver  can  work  up  close  to  the  trees,  vines  or  vegetables. 

Note  that  the  frame  is  level  in  every  position. 

Note  how  well  the  various  parts  are  bolted  and  braced  so  as  to 
get  the  desired  strength  and  rigidity  and  still  be  light  in  weight  and 
draught. 

The  BENICIA-ORR  is  made  in  two  sizes — seven  and  nine  teeth — 
which  cultivate  a  width  of  four  and  five  feet  respectively.  By  the 
loosening  of  six  bolts  it  can  be  changed  from  one  size  to  the  other. 
Center  tooth  can  be  removed,  if  desired,  for  cultivating  small  vege- 
tables, as  beets,  beans,  etc. 

Bear  in  mind  that  this  implement  was  designed  and  is  built  by 
practical  men  who  understand  the  need  of  agriculturists. 

For  good,  hard,  thorough  work  in  garden,  orchard,  vineyard  or 
field,  the  BENICIA-ORR  has  the  lead  over  any  other  cultivator  on 
the  market. 

If  you  want  to  use  the  latest,  up-to-date  cultivator,  place  your 
order  for  a  BENICIA-ORR. 

Weight.  Measurement. 

Code.  Size.  Width.  Net.         Gross.  Cased.  Cu.  Ft..  Cased. 

Sevenor  7  teeth  4  feet  283  lbs.  365  lbs.  8 

Nineor  9  teeth  5  feet  308  lbs.  390  lbs.  8 

Pole  32  lbs.  32  lbs.  1 

IF  THERE  IS  NO  AGENT  IN  YOUR  VICINITY 
WRITE  DIRECT  TO 

BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 

451  BRANNAN  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
FACTORY  BENICIA.  CAL. 

MR.  DEALER:  We  are  receiving  many  inquiries  for  Benicia- 
Orra;  have  you  secured  the  agency  in  your  vicinity? 


GIVE  THE 
POMONA  PATENT 
PRESSURE  GATE 
A  TRIAL. 

No  rubbrr  or  vrooden  faring 
to  rot  or  n-rar  out.  Abno- 
lutFly  natrr  tight  when 
cloned.  Locking  mecbanlam  In 
protected  agalnnt  runt  or  cIok- 
arlng  nith  nand  or  dirt.  Sim- 
ple In  conatructlon.  Cheap  la 
price  and  an  durable  an  nolld 
Iron. 

THE  LOCKING  DEVICE 
In  the  nlmplent  made,  merely 
a  tapering  ncrew  nIth  nplll 
tapering  nut  noeket.  It  lockn 
the  cover  In  any  dealred  ponl- 
(lon  or  lockn  the  facen,  mak- 
ing an  AnsOLUTELV  WATEK 
TKiHT  JOINT. 

TWO  FOOT  HANDLE!  PUR- 
.N  I  .S  H  R  D  WITH  EVER  V 
PRESSURE  GATE  FREE. 

ALSO  A  FULL  LINE  OF 
CIRCULAR  VALVES  FOR  OR- 
CHARD AND  ALFALFA  IR- 
RIGATION CARRIED  IN 
STOCK. 

Write  for  dencrlptlTC  circu- 
lar and  price  lint. 


POMONA  MFG.  CO. 

POMONA,  CAL. 


THE  IMPERIAL  LAND  GRADER 


The  only  grader  and  scraper  combined 
that  moves  earth  and  levels  the  ground 
perfectly  and  with  ea.se. 

GASOLINE  ENGINES. 
TRACTION  ENGINES. 


CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS. 
ELECTRIC  MOTiRS. 


ALL  HINDS  OF  MACHINERY 
REPAIRS  ON  SHORT  NOTICE. 

DIXON  IRON  WORKS, 

DIXON.  CAL. 


Save  Money  By  Buying 
This  Good 
Second-Hand  Pipe 

We  can  supply  you  with  any 
size  and  quantity  of  Standard 
Pipe  or  Casing— all  new  threads 
and  coupUugB— all  stock  guar- 
anteed rfrst  class. 

If  tbinkiac  of  bofing  mnj  kind  of  pipe, 
yonrbcit  ioleresti  will  be  Mrred  by  writinf 
Ds  for  prices  and  particnitrs. 


Pacific  Pipe  Co.,  Main  and  Howard  Sis.,  San  Francisco 


Tanks 


Tanks 


VINE  TANK.      144-154  Berry  SI. 


WINDELER'S  PLANING  MILL 

AND  COOPERAGE 

GEO.  WIIMDEL^ER.  Prop. 

Water  Tanks,  Wine  Tanks,  made  from  carefully 
selected  stock  by  careful  and  experienced  work- 
men. "Tanks  that  are  well  made  last  a  long 
time."  It  win  pay  you  to  get  my  prices  before 
buying. 

GEO.  WINDELER. 

San  Francisco,  CaL 


WATER  TANK. 


PIONEER  FENCE 

Has  a  reputation  and 
guarantee  behind  it. 

The  careful  i)uyer  is  our  best  friend. 
Ask  for  Catalogue  D  with  prices. 

CALIFORNIA  ANCHOR  FENCE  CO..  822  Main  Street.  Stockton.  Cal. 
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The  California  Peciduous  Fruit  Crop. 


This  week  we  publish  the  latest  esti- 
mate of  the  growing  fruit  crop  in  this 
State.  The  figures  show  very  little  change 
from  three  weeks  ago,  though  there  are 
some  modifications  of  the  figures  which 
we  give  in  the  notes  presented  by  our 
correspondents. 

This  table  gives  number  of  bearing 
trees  in  each  county  in  1910,  followed  by 
figures  of  per  cent  of  full  crop. 

Our  Contra  Costa  county  correspondent 
states:  "Some  contracts  made  for  prunes 
on  4-cent  basis:  offers  now  being  made 
on  4Vo-cent  basis.  Many  crops  of  Bart- 
let  t  pears  have  dropped  heavily  during 
last  few  days."  The  Fresno  report  says 
that  pear  trees  not  blighted  will  have  15% 
of  n  crop.  From  Nevada  county  reports 
we  learn  that  25%  of  the  apples  have 
dropped  from  the  trees.  Riverside  county 
will  have  a  90%  crop  of  almonds.  San 


Diego  reports  a  100%  lemon  crop;  qual- 
ity very  fine.  The  grape  crop  in  Stanis- 
laus county  is  rated  at  25%  above  the 
normal  yield  of  the  past  two  years; 
peaches  will  be  only  about  a  half  crop. 
Shasta  county  has  had  an  imusually  cold 
spring,  which  has  damaged  apples  in  the 
mountain  districts,  so  that  the  estimate 
of  25%  of  a  crop  will  likely  need  revision 
later.  Our  San  Joaquin  county  corre- 
spondent says  that  prunes  are  still  drop- 
ping, 4%  to  5  cents  being  offered  for 
same;  apricots  and  almonds  are  very 
spotted;  peaches,  dried,  S'i;C.  up;  cher- 
ries are  bringing  12(oc.  Some  apples  in 
the  higher  elevations  of  San  Bernardino 
county  are  reported  to  have  been  hurt  by 
frost,  balance  good  crop.  From  Solano 
county  hard  winds  are  reported  to  have 
injured  cherries  last  week;  pears  drop- 
ping badly  in  some  orchards.  Sonoma 


county  will  have  a  good  apple  crop,  but 
Gravensteins  are  reported  at  about  half 
normal  yield.  Growers  in  Tehama  county 
realize  the  crop  shortage  and  will  take 
extra  care  of  what  they  have;  no  sales 
yet  reported.  From  the  Tulare  county  re- 
port we  learn  that  grapes  will  be  50% 
and  that  every  prospect  now  is  for  a  very 
good  orange  crop.  The  grape  prospect  in 
Yolo  county  is  given  as  follows:  Mus- 
cats, 75',;:  Sultanas,  60%;  Thompson's 
Seedless,  about  80%.  Madera  county  re- 
ports almonds  as  2.5%  of  a  crop.  The 
plum  crop  is  generally  reported  as  being 
good  over  the  State. 

The  estimates  of  the  prune  crop  in 
Santa  Clara  county  place  it  at  45%,  and 
a  total  yield  of  50,000^000  pounds.  Prices 
are  strong  at  i^{<c.,  and  it  looks  as  though 
5  cents  would  soon  be  paid.  Apricots  are 
very  spotted,  but  peaches  have  gained 
greatly  in  the  last  two  weeks.  The  crop 
is  now  stated  to  be  85%,  and  many  or- 
chards are  being  thinned. 
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Jr.   VIOISJARCH  HAY  PRESS 

Easiest  to  Handle.  Capacity  50  Tons  Day 


fastest  and  Most  Serviceable 
Jr.  MONARCH  HAY  PRESS  CO..  San  Leandro,  Calllornia 

The  Fresno  Scraper 


Send  for  Kalsln  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  4GR1CI)LTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO.  CALIFORNIA. 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  DISTRIBUTORS 

1008-1010  SECOND  STREET 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIFORNIA 

VVf  are  the  Clearance  House  on  shipments  oC  Deciduous  Fruits  from  the  State. 
VVe  can  flU  orders  for  any  variety  of  fruit  from  any  district  with  Prompt- 
ness and  Dispatch.     VVe  handle  only  In  carload  lots,  and  make  the  fill- 
ing; of  F.  O.  B.  orders  our  Specialty.     Some  of  the  principal  firms 
uffiliatlni;  are: 


EARL  FRUIT  CO. 
THE  PIONEER  FRUIT  CO. 
PRODUCERS  FRUIT  CO. 
FRANK  H.  BUCK  CO. 
SILVA-BERGTHOLDT  CO. 
FINKHAM  &  McKEVITT 
SCHN'ABBL  BRCS.  &  CO. 
I'KNKV.N  FRUIT  CO. 

Oflieers: 

I'raiik  11.  Buck,  Pres. 

\V.  E.  (lerbor.  1st  Vice-Pres. 
Chas.  B.  Bills,  2nd  Vice-Pres. 
H.  A.  l-'airbank.  Treasurer. 


GEO.  D.  KELLOGG  &  SON 
VACAVILLE  FRUIT  CO. 
G.  H.  ANDERSON 
W.  J.  WILSON  &  SON 
A.  BLOCK  FRUIT  CO. 
VALLEY  FRUIT  CO. 
W.  O.  DAVIES 
NEWCASTLE  FRUIT  CO. 

Board  of  .Mannsers: 

C.  B.  Dewees  Chas.  B.  Bill.'* 

C.  Fotheringliam  George  D.  KclloKg 

A.  H.  Schnabel  H.  A.  Fairbank 


F.  B.  McKEVITT,  Secretary  and  General  Manager 

Correspondence  Solicited 


WESTERN  BAG  COMPANY 

DEALERS  IN 
.\E:\V  \K0  selected  second-hand  grain  BAGS 

BURLAP  AND  TWINE. 
All  kinds  of  new  aiul  second-hand  cotton  and  burlap  bags  nianufuctured  to  order. 

S.  J.  OPPENHEIM,  Mgr., 
Offlce  and  Warehouse.      -        -        -        -        -      110  Clay  Street,  San  Francisco. 


THE 


BRIQQS" 

IMPROVED 

Fruit  Pitting 
Machine 


MODEL  191 


Saves  Money,  Fruit  and  Worry 

By  helping  you  keep  up  with  your  crop. 
The  fruit  is  cut  smoothly,  entirely  around, 
and  not  bruised,  and  the  dried  product  sells 
equally  as  well  as  hand  cut.  It  does  the 
work  of  eighteen  or  twenty  hand  cutters, 
doing  good  work. 

2  tons  per  hour  free  stone  peaches. 

1  ton  per  hour  apricots  and  plums. 

It  is  no  experiment  and  Is  guaranteed. 
Send  for  circular. 

THE  BRIQQS=KNIQHT  MFG.  CO. 

336  E.  Second  St. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 


2335 -ACRE  RANCH 

FOR  SALE 


We  have  a  Stock  Ranch  of 
2335  Acres,  three  running 
streams,  two  barns,  two  houses, 
well  fenced,  rolling  hills,  good 
soil,  about  1500  acres  tillable, 
and  has  produced  as  high  as 
eighteen  sacks  of  wheat  per 
acre.  Four  miles  southwest  of 
Dunnigan,  Yolo  County. 

PRICE,  $18  PER  ACRE 

EASY  TERMS. 

Write  for  full  particulars  to 

WYATT  &  WILSON 

WINTERS 
Yolo  County,  -  Cal. 


NOTICE  TO  STOCKHOLDERS 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Stockholdeis  of  tile  Graiig- 
er.s'  Ru.slness  A.saociatlnn  (a  corporation) 
foi-  the  election  of  officers  to  .serve  for  the 
ensuing  year  and  for  the  transaction  of 
such  buslnes.s  as  may  come  before  It.  will 
be  held  at  Us  principal  place,  of  business 
at  the  Merchants  Exchange  lUilldIng,  No. 
i:!l  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  State  of 
California,  at  10  o'clock  a.  ni.  on  Tuesday, 
.lune  3,  1911. 

A.  D.  I>OGAN,  President. 
R.   H.   CHILDS,  Secretarv. 
Dated  May  9.  1911. 

GAS  EINIGirSIES 

l'"or  sale;  good  gas  engines  of  all  sizes  at 
greatly  reduced  prices,  which  have  been 
displaced  bv  electric  motors.  Commer<'liil 
Engineer.  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  EDl- 
•SON  COMPANY.  120  East  Fourth  St.,  L,o» 
.Angeles,  Cal. 
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How  to  Choose  Bee-Keeping 

Locations  in  California. 


Mr.  E.  M.  Gibson,  of  Jaimil,  San  Uiego 
county,  believes  In  beekeepers  getting  to- 
gether, to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  and 
increasing  the  output  of  localities,  rather 
than  to  fear  too  much  that  overcrowding 
of  available  pasturage  will  result.  In  a 
recent  letter  to  Gleanings  he  makes  these 
points: 

Have  Honey  Exoi  cii  to  Handle. — I  did 
not  produce  enough  honey  for  a  full  car- 
load, and  the  railroad  company  asked 
more  to  ship  what  1  had  by  local  freight 
than  they  wanted  for  a  car.  I  wrote  to 
several  producers  to  see  if  I  could  buy 
enough  to  fill  a  car.  From  some  I  re- 
ceived the  reply,  "Not  a  pound  of  sur- 
plus this  year";  from  others,  that  they 
had  "a  few  cases,"  the  amounts  ranging 
from  6  to  35  cases  (720  to  4200  pounds). 
What  inference  could  one  draw  from  such 
replies  but  that  some  of  their  bees  were 
in  better  condition  than  others,  knowing 
their  ranges  were  practically  the  same? 
Some  years  a  few  miles  makes  a  vast  dif- 
ference, but  this  year  conditions  were  very 
similar  throughout  the  county. 

Better  Beekeepers  Woui.i)  Get  More 
Honey. — There  are  localities  in  which  one 
cannot  point  to  a  single  beekeeper  who 
depends  on  his  bees  entirely  for  support, 
and  I  opine  he  never  will  until  they  drop 
other  vocations,  stop  scattering  their 
forces,  and  attend  strictly  to  their  bees. 
If  work  is  pressing,  and  anything  has  to 
be  neglected,  it's  always  the  bees.  I 
could  point  to  several  who  depend  entirely 
on  their  bees  for  support,  among  them 
the  writer.  I  do  not  even  raise  the  feed 
for  my  horses.  By  working  overtime  I 
might  get  the  seed  planted,  but  the  har- 
vest would  come  just  at  the  time  my  bees 
need  attention  the  most.  Modesty  would 
suggest  that  1  say  iothing  df  my  own  suc- 
cess, but  I  know  of  others  who  are  mak- 
ing a  good  living,  and  some  of  them  with 
whom  I  have  had  dealings.  I  notice,  carry 
a  check-book.  Those  people  who  keep  a 
few  bees  must  surely  make  something  or 
they  would  not  bother  with  them;  and  if 
they  can  make  something  from  a  few 
without  much  attention,  they  would  make 
correspondingly  more  with  a  large  num 
ber  and  good  care.  One  would  not  expect 
a  farmer  to  make  a  living  from  ten  acres 
of  land;  but  if  he  had  ten  times  ten  he 
might  do  well.  A  recent  writer  sounded 
the  keynote  when,  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, what  to  keep  in  connection  with 
bees,  answered,  "More  bees." 

Coast  or  Mountain.*" — The  desire  of 
some  to  locate  too  near  the  coast  is  a 
mistake.  I  know  of  no  one  who  is  not 
back  from  the  coast  more  than  fifteen 
miles  who  is  making  a  success  with  bees. 
It  is  much  more  pleasant  and  convenient 
to  live  near  the  coast,  but  if  one  is  going 
to  succeed  in  beekeeping  or  any  other 
business  he  must  adjust  himself  to  con- 
ditions. "If  the  mountains  will  not  come 
to  us,  we  must  go  to  the  mountains." 
There  is  no  danger  of  my  being  crowded 
with  barley  or  any  other  kind  of  grain- 
fields,  for  the  country  is  so  rough  there 
is  but  very  little  land  that  could  be  cul- 
tivated. We  have  no  sages  in  this  section 
but  the  white.  Eriogonum  is  the  sheet- 
anchor  of  the  bee  industry  here;  and,  to 
my  liking,  there  is  no  better  flavored 
honey,  although  it  is  a  decided  amber. 
There  is  too  much  difference  in  the  price 
of  light  and  amber  honey.  Tarweed  honey 
is  quite  light,  but  I  would  never  taste 
honey  if  I  could  get  nothing  but  tarweed. 

Getting  Points  ox  Locations. — Some 
critics  seem  to  think  I  am  standing  in 
my  own  light  by  encouraging  beekeei)ers 
to  come  here.    It  is  not  to  get  more  bee- 


keepers, but  to  get  better  ones.  However, 
if  it  brings  more,  I  shall  still  feel  it  my 
duty  to  do  all  I  can  for  them,  for  I  was 
treated  very  shabbily  when  I  came  here, 
and  1  have  not  forgotten  it.  Coming  here 
for  the  express  purpose  of  keeping  bees, 
1  naturally  called  on  some  of  the  bee- 
keepers, who  were  quite  friendly  until 
they  learned  I  was  looking  for  a  location, 
when  they  shut  up  like  clams.  1  had 
bought  40  colonies  of  bees,  and  I  wanted 
a  place  to  put  them,  for  they  had  to  be 
moved.  I  tried  three  different  men  who 
owned  a  lot  of  rocks  and  brush  which 
they  called  ranches,  but  there  was  "noth- 
ing doing."  Theie  were  no  bees  within 
nine  or  ten  miles,  and  not  three  acres  on 
the  three  quarter-sections  that  could  be 
cultivated — not  a  thing  the  bees  could  in- 
jure, and  absolutely  worthless  except  for 
bees.  I  am  not  quite  fatalist  enough  to  be- 
lieve that  all  things  are  for  the  best;  but 
in  this  instance  it  proved  to  be;  for  after 
I  got  my  bearings  so  that  I  knew  east 
from  west,  and  learned  what  plants  pro- 
duce nectar,  I  went  to  the  county  records 
and  found  three  much  better  and  more 
accessible  locations  than  I  tried  to  get  at 
first.  After  reading  the  foregoing,  if  there 
were  any  who  considered  me  a  fit  subject 
for  the  insane  asylum,  I  think  they  will 
change  their  verdict. 

Get  the  Hives  oie  the  Gkoi  nd. — In 
looking  at  photographs  of  apiaries  in 
which  the  hives  stand  on  the  ground,  1 
often  wonder  why  those  who  are  old 
enough  to  realize  that  they  have  backs  do 
not  have  their  hives  on  benches.  There 
is  no  harder  position  for  me  than  to  work 
half  bent  over  for  a  long  time.  Benches 
that  are  14  or  15  inches  high  bring  the 
super  at  just  the  right  height,  so  one 
can  work  standing  straight.  The  only 
reason  that  I  can  see  for  having  them  on 
the  ground  is  that  they  think  it  saves  bees 
that  miss  the  alighting-board — but.  does 
it?  Are  there  not  many  more  bees  caught 
by  toads,  lizards,  skunks,  etc.,  than  would 
get  lost  by  missing  the  alighting-board? 
If  not  too  busy.  I  always  watch  a  bee 
if  I  see  one  miss;  but  I  cannot  call  to 
mind  an  instance  when  she  did  not  take 
wing  and  enter  the  hive  after  resting  a 
short  time;  and  if  the  alighting-board  ex- 
tends four  or  five  inches  beyond  the  hive, 
but  very  few  will  miss  it.  Then,  too, 
when  the  grass  gets  four  or  five  inches 
high  it's  a  nuisance,  and  much  time  is 
required  to  mow  and  ijull  grass  and  weeds, 
which  is  quite  an  item  when  one  has 
many  bees;  but  when  they  are  on  benches 
the  grass  does  not  bother  until  it  is  17 
inches  high,  and  one  mowing  will  usually 
be  sufficient,  especially  in  this  country, 
where  the  dry  season  commences  in  May. 
The  bottom-boards  will  last  as  long  as  the 
rest  of  the  hive  when  on  benches.  Ants 
can  be  kept  from  hives  in  counties  where 
they  are  troublesome  by  daubing  the  bench 
legs  with  axle  grease  occasionally.  I  have 
seen  alighting-boards  ruined  by  skunks 
scratching  on  them  to  get  the  bees  out  so 
they  could  catch  them.  Benches,  as  I 
make  them,  are  cheap,  strong,  and  easily 
put  up. 

FEIJOA  SELLOWIANA 

The  wonderful  new  flowerlne  and  fruiting  plant 
26  cents  to  $2. 

AVOCADO  OR  ALLIGATOR  PEAR 

M  cents  and  $1 
■nd  many  rare  plants. 

CeeUDGE'S  RARE  PLANT  NIRSERY 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  In  HOG  FOURTH  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
P  A  PPP  Blake,  MoHi  it  i  Townp,  Los  Angtlee 
r/\rLfI\    Blake,  McFall  <t  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 


rHATFIR 

No  better  fodder  and  grain  crop  can  be  planted  on  dry  or  alkali 
and  than  this  prolific  member  of  the  Sorehum  family.  Tbis  dwarf  va- 
riety possesses  the  advantages  of  more  foliage  stnaller  stalk  and  ease  of 
harvrslmg.  Its  great  root  system  enables  it  to  produce  wooderfuUy  in 
drought  sections,  and  breaks  up  new  ground  for  other  crops, 

FOR  STOCK  FEEDING 

Dwarf  Kaffir  Com  will  produce  10  to  15  Ions  of  green  fodder  or 
silage  to  the  acre,  or  3  to  8  Ions  of  dry  fodder. 

FOR  POULTRY 

The  grain  is  a  valuable  food  for  poultry  and  will  crop  2.000 
pounds  and  upward  per  acre. 

Write  for  cultural  directions  and  price. 

Please  mark  letter  Dept.  0 

SEED  &  PLAINT  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1871 

Seeds -"Nursery Stock  -  Poultry  Supplies. 

326 -328 -330 So.  Main  Street 

LOS  ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 


LARGEST  CITRUS  NURSERIES  IN  THE  WORLD 

Parties  contemplating  the  planting  of  citrus  groves  this  coming  spring 
will  do  well  to  send  for  our  prices  soon,  as  there  will  evidently  a  a  shortage 
of  strictly  first  class  stock.  Write  today  for  particulars,  or,  better  still,  pay 
us  a  visit  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  show  you  just  what  we  have. 

Our  finely  iUustrated  booklet,  "Citrus  Fruits."  covering  the  industry 
from  the  seed  to  the  market,  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25c  in 
stamps. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAM  DIMAS,  CALIFORNIA 


WALNUT  GROVES  PAY 

Would  you  be  satisfied  with  an 
income  of  $1500  to  $2500  per  year, 
with  a  home  and  five  acres  of  ground, 
where  you  could  raise  chickens  and 
vegetables  and  keep  a  cow? 

FIVE  ACRES  or  WALNUTS 

will  give  you  that  income  and  the  rest 
can  be  raised  at  the  same  time. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  our  Suburban 
Walnut  Homes  in  Contra  Costa 
County,  and  our  Easy  Payment  Plan. 

R.  N.  BURGESS  COMPANY 

907  FIRST  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING. 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
507  J  STREET.  SACRAMENTO 


ERICKSON'S  PATENT  EXTERMINATOR 

A  CIRTRIDGE  CHARGED  WITH  DEATH— Posillvily  thi  mosl«ffgcti<t  methgd  knowi  (oriitirmloatinK 
nnnnrnp     burrowing  pests.  Belter  than  poison, for  It  Is  ibioluttlir 
OUrnLllJ     salt  and  acts  ONLY  on  ptjts  that  burrow.  Tutsmadabi 
_  tha  Diparlminl  ot  Agriculture  resulted  Inunqualitied  sat- 
SOUIRRELS  lsfa;:tion.  Awarded  (tie  Grand  Prire  A.-Y.-P.  E.,Stattl«. 

Simple.sale.effective.  Stnd  for  booklet,  Sold  by  Daalart. 
H  not,  write  to  HitI  f  Ireworka  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

For  Sale  By  DUPONT  POWDER  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Salt  Uke 
City,  Portland,  Seattle,  Spokane,  Denver  and  St.  Louis 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


PROFESSIONAL 
Oi  RECTORY 


Ivandlrrlgatlon  Engineers,  Agricultural  Engineers, 
Attorneys  of  Patent  Law. 


YOUR  ENGINEER 
PROTECTS  YOU 


He     EMBODIES     In  SPECIFICATIOIVS 
wliat  you  IVEED,  CHOOSES  the  best  that 
iM  OFFERED,  and  SEES  that  you  GET  IT 
Write  for  Circular. 


KERNS  =  SESSIONS 

ENGINEERS 
POSTAL  TELEGRAPH  BLDG., 
SaH  FRAHCISCO,  CAL. 


SOIL  LtBORATORY 

Soil  and  Agricultural  Investigations, 

Surveys,  Irrigation, 
Analyses,  Reclamation,  Sanitation. 

CURTIS  &  TOMPKINS 

AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 

CHEMISTS 

108  FRONT  STREET,  SAN  FRAHSISCO 

Mr.  Land  Buyer: 

It'  buyinf^  uKrioultiiral  luuds  to  uhv^  you 
:ir^  taking:  vreat  ohaiioes  biiyin;^'  ^vitliout 
I'hrinical  analysis. 

If  Imyiny  to  sell,  an  expert's  report  will 
help  you  to  sell  in  hnlf  the  time  at  a 
hiu;^lier  price;  sinee  it'  not  t'ounil  ^<»ofl,  he 
will  lie  able  to  advise  n  means  of  improve- 
ment, and  if  good,  your  land  is  sold. 


R.  R.  SNOWDEN 

Chemist  and  Soil  En^^ineer. 
3^0  Stinison  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

CA    ROnWFTT      Ip        speaks  Spanish. 
.  n.  DWrl  CLiLj  Jl.  Mexican*  S.  Araer. 
7S  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco        Projects  Handled. 

CIVIL,  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

Specializes  on 
IRRIGATION— DRAINAGE— RECLAMATION 

Neglected  properties  put  on  paying  liasis.  Man- 
agement for  absent  owners,  or  put  In  shape  to 
sell.  Acquainted  witli  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty values,  soils,  etc.   Surveys  and  subdlvibions. 


THE  PACIFIC  LABORATORIES 

Agricultural  Chemists 
Chemical  Analysis  and  Physical  ExamiDation  of 

Soil,  Food,  Fruit,  Grain,  Oil 

Asphaltnm,  Lime  and  Cement  Tests,  Water,  Etc. 

Surveying 

558  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


SYMMES  &  MEANS 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS 

Agricultural  Investigations,  Soil  Surveys, 
Irrigation,  Drainage,  Alkali  Reclamation. 

MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE  BLDC,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


J.  C.  PIERSON. 


D.  W.  PIERSON. 


ENGINEERING  OFFICES 

Practical  Irrigation,  Reclamation,  Drain- 
ap:e,  Poner  and  Water  Development.  Plans 
made  and  Estlinatea  furnished. 


431  &  432  Ochsner  Bldg. 
Phone  Main  3825  R. 


Sacramento.  Cal. 
P.  O.  Box  77. 


I 


)WITTEE>IGINES%i 


GAS  -  GASOLINE  -  DISTILLATE 

Cheapest  ot  all  powers.  One  cent  average  -^ost 
per  horse  power  per  hour.   Nothing  can  equal. 

FIVE  YEAR 
GUARANTEE 
We  build  all  sizes.  Hop- 
per iacket  or  water  tank 
cooling.  Inducements 
to  introduce  in  new  lr»- 
calities.  Write  stating 
size  and  style  wanted. 

WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

1607  OaklamI  Ave..  Karjsas  City,  Mi>. 


Detection  of  Commercial  Fertilizers 
by  Simple  Methods. 


By  Dr.  H.  KASERER. 


(Translated  from  the  German  by  Profes- 
sor .loiiN  S.  BuKi),  University  of  Cali- 
fornia.) 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  practical 
agriculturist  is  placed  in  a  position  where 
it  is  necessary  to  determine  whether  a 
given  substance  is  in  fact  a  definite  com- 
mercial fertilizer.  Even  if  the  fertilizer 
sacks  are  tagged,  as  is  usual,  it  frequently 
hajipens  that  exchanges  take  place  and 
sometimes  conscienceless  dealers  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  ignorance  of  the  public; 
also,  the  case  frequently  arises  in  a  ware- 
house that  the  label  on  the  sack,  or  the 
temjiorary  tag,  is  lost,  and  it  is  not  known 
which  fertilizer  is  being  used.  It  should, 
therefore,  be  of  interest  to  show  that  it 
is  liossible  to  determine  with  sufficient 
accuracy  which  fertilizer  is  present  with- 
out costly  apparatus  and  without  a  sys- 
tematic and  complete  investigation.  It 
must,  however,  be  noted  that  other  sub- 
stances which  sometimes  occur  on  the 
farm  are  not  considered  by  these  meth- 
ods, but  only  the  most  frequently  occur- 
ring commercial  fertilizers  can  be  consid- 
ered. As  to  utensils  for  this  investiga- 
tion, only  an  iron  spoon,  several  test 
glasses,  red  and  blue  litmus  paper,  sugar, 
hydrochloric  acid,  alcohol,  lime  water,  tar- 
taric acid,  and  a  small  spirit  lamp  are 
needed.  In  place  ot  hydrochloric  acid,  if 
necessary,  strong  vinegar  may  be  used. 
By  means  of  these  supplies  the  substances 
in  question  may  be  investigated  accord- 
ing to  the  following  method. 

First,  the  solubility  or  the  insoluliility 
of  the  substances  in  water  is  determined. 

A.  The   substance   is  almost  completely 

soluble. 

1.  On  addition  of  lime  water  and  heat 

ing,  an  odor  of  ammonia  is  given 
off  and  the  piece  of  moist  red  lit- 
mus paper  held  in  the  fume  becomes 
lilue.  The  salt  itself  is  volatile 
when  heated:  The  substance  is  sul- 
phate of  ammonia. 

2.  When  mixed  with  sugar  and  heated. 

the  substance  deflagrates: 

a.  The  substance  is  salty  and  col 
ors  the  flame  of  the  alcohol  lamp 
yellow;  it  is  Chile  saltpeter  (Sodi- 
um nitrate). 

b.  The  substance  is  earthy,  colors 
the  flame  reddish  yellow;  it  is  Nor- 
way saltpeter  (Calcium  nitrate). 

3.  A  solution  of  the  salt  mixed  with  a 

solution  of  tartaric  acid  and  alcohol 
gives  a  crystalline  preciiiitate:  the 
substance  is  potassium  sulphate, 
40%  potash  salt,  or  Kainit. 

4.  The  salt  is  almost  completely  soluble, 

does  not  deflagrate  with  sugar,  is 
not  volatile,  gives  no  iirecijiitates 
with  tartaric  acid  and  alcohol, 
tastes  salty,  color  of  the  flame  yel- 
low: the  substance  is  manure  salt. 

B.  The  substance  is  only  jiartially  soluble 

in  water. 

1.  The  solution  has  an  acid  reaction,  the 

substance  itself  a  lieculiar  (acid) 
odor:  the  substance  is  superphos- 
|)hate. 

2.  The  solution  is  alkaline  liut  neutral. 

a.  The  substance  is  dusty,  smells 
like  acetylene,  also  like  ammonia: 
the  substance  is  lime  nitrogen. 

b.  The  substance  becomes  moisi 
in  the  air,  but  is  otherwise  similar 
to  (a.):  the  substance  is  nitrogen 
lime. 

C.  The  substance  is  insoluble  in  water. 

].  Reaction  toward  moist  litmus  pajicr 
is  neutral. 

a.  The  substance  efferverseces 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  is  partially 


soluble  therein,  odorless,  earthy: 
the  substance  is  crude  phosphate. 

b.  The  substance  does  not  effer- 
vesce with  hydrochloric  acid,  but  is 
liartially  soluble:  the  substance  is 
lione  meal.  (Note. — Steamed  bone 
meal  which  has  not  had  its  lime 
removed  by  treatment  with  acid 
will  carbonize  on  heating.  Bone 
meal  in  which  the  lime  has  been 
removed  will  carbonize,  but  to  a 
much  less  degree.  There  is  also  a 
distinction  between  the  two  based 
upon  their  odor.) 

c.  The  substance  is  completely 
soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  without 
effervescence;  the  substance  is  pre- 
cipitated lime  phosphate. 

2.  Reaction  toward  moist  litmus  paper 
is  alkaline. 

a.  Substance  is  dusty  and  of  very 
great  weight:  the  substance  is 
Thomas  phosphate  powder. 

b.  The  substance  is  earthy  and 
effervesces  vigorously  with  hydro- 
chloric acid ;  lime  carbonate. 

Various  mixtures  of  these  materials 
will  give  several  reactions.  It  should  be 
understood  that  the  methods  described  do 
not  comprise  a  complete  chemical  investi- 
gation, and  do  not  tell  the  amounts  of 
the  valuable  constituents  contained  in  the 
materials.  It  is  to  be  understood  that 
errors  may  enter  if  the  investigation  is 
not  confined  to  the  class  of  materials  men- 
tioned in  the  beginning. 

The  methods  described  were  originated 
by  the  author  in  the  Agricultural  Labora- 
tory of  the  Imperial  Royal  High  School 
for  Agriculture. 


ORANGES  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 


To  the  Editor:  Having  noticed  in  your 
issue  of  the  22nd  of  April,  the  query, 
"Where  to  Grow  Oranges",  I  would  point 
out  that  at  the  present  moment  Southern 
Rhodesia,  the  Garden  Colony  of  South 
Africa,  offers  advantages  which  cannot 
be  equalled  in  any  other  country. 

Land  is  very  cheap  as  yet,  and  can 
be  purchased  for  2s.  6d.  an  acre.  The  cli- 
mate, frost  being  unknown,  has  been 
shown  to  be  suitable  for  the  production 
of  oranges  of  excellent  quality.  Grafted 
trees  bear  from  300  to  400  oranges  in 
their  fifth  year  without  injury  to  them- 
selves, and  ripen  their  fruit  at  a  season 
when  the  world's  markets  have  practic 
all.\-  no  other  source  of  supply. 

C.  AV.  L.  Mai  dk, 
for  Act.  Asst.  Secretary, 
British  South  Africa  Company, 
i^ondou.  England. 


ALFALFA  ENTERPRISE. 

The  David  .lacks  corporation  has  started 
the  work  on  the  south  end  of  i^os  Conchos 
rancho,  near  Soledad,  iVlonterey  county,  of 
liutting  2000  acres  into  alfalfa.  At  the 
present  time  ,50  scrapers  are  kei)t  busy 
checking  the  land.  George  Garside  is 
drilling  for  them  more  than  a  dozen  wells, 
and  two  big  pumps  are  to  be  installed. 
The  land  was  thought  to  be  more  or  less 
sand  waste,  but  upon  plowing  it  black 
soil  is  turned  up  which  will  make  fine 
alfalfa  land.  The  wiioh;  acreage  will 
probal)ly  be  seeded  tiie  coming  fall  and 
it  is  the  intention  to  lease  it  in  160-acre 
tracts  to  dairymen.  Mouses  and  buildings 
necessary  are  now  being  erected.  The 
engineering  fiini  of  Kerns  &  Sessions  of 
San  Francisco  are  directing  the  work. 


KOIl    RKNT — 120   acre.i   A    No.    1  pasture. 
Mrs.  C.  Tuft,  DftvlB,  Cal. 


Genuine  Florida  Sour  Orange 
Seed-Bed  Trees 

Kxtra  fine  one-year  stock — the  best  to 
be  had.  Be  sure  you  are  getting  the  gen- 
uine article.  If  you  will  send  your  orders 
in  now,  we  are  prepared  to  fill  them,  be 
they  large  or  small ;  but  order  early,  as 
the  supply  is  limited. 

Three  thousand  fine  large  two  -  year 
Valenclais.   Get  our  prices. 

SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES. 
K.  H.  UISBHOW,  Proprietor, 

R.  D.  1,  Pasadena,  Cal. 
Phones:  Main  949— Home  2.'j20 


EUCALYPTUS 
SEEDS 

In  large  or  small  ciuantitios.  33  species  to 
select  from.  Write  for  free  pamphlet. 
"Eucalyptus  Culture."  It  tells  you  how 
to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the  plants  and 
plant  out  in  the  field.  Also  describes  all 
the  leading  kinds,  gives  their  uses,  etc. 

Trial  packets  ]  Be  each,  4  for  50c.  Write 
for  prices  in  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

345  S.  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


The  only  book  ever  written  devotecl  exclusively 
to  the  walnut.  Gives  instructions  for  planting 
and  propagating  compiled  from  results  o  f  twenty 
years  experience  in  walnut  growing.  The  graft- 
ing process  as  depicted  with  photographs  is 
applicable  to  all  trees.  Prepaid,  $  1 .00. 

JOS.  M.  ANDERSON,  416  J  Street 
Sacramento,  California 


RHUBARB  FOR  PROFIT 

A  FREE  BOOKLET  ON 

Rhubarb  Culture 

$1008  profit  per  acre;  plant  now. 
Berry  plan'sofall  sorts.  Cut  this 
adv.  out  and  mail  today. 

J  B.  WAGNER,      Pasadena,  Cal. 
The  Rhubarb  and  Berry  Specialist 
P 


SULPHUR 

Now  Im  the  time  to  get  Hulphur  for  your 
vines.      Write   um   for   quotiitiouH   at  onee. 
We  Clin  .Hiipply  your  neeilN  in  any  quantity. 
TRl  MHI'I.I,  SKKD  CO., 
HanMforil  lliilt?.,  1!«8  .Marltet  St., 
Siin  I^'^raneiNeo,  Cai. 


BERRY  PLANTS 

LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 

PASADENA,  CAL.  R.  F.  D. 


THE  HENDERSON 

FRUIT  LADDER 


Durable,  Practical  and  Cheap- 
est on  the  Market.  Send  for 
Price  List. 

HENDERSON  MFG.  CO. 

710  E.  10th  Street,  Oakland.  Cai. 


The  Milwankee  Chain  Drive  Mower 

Smooth  Running,  Strong  and  Durable.  If 
you  cannot  find  It  at  your  dealers,  write  us 

TIE  1.  C.  SHAW  CO.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

('ataloi;ues  mailed  on  re<|ueBt 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


QUALITY 

IN 

FUMIGATION  CYANIDE 


IS  THE  IMPORTANT  CONSIDERATION 


The  best  authorities  unanimously  agree  that  for  the  effectual  generation 
of  Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  a  Cyanide  should  not  contain  in  excess  of  1  per  cent 
of  Chloride  of  Sodium  (common  salt).  A  higher  percentage  of  this  ingredient 
materially  reduces  the  available  amount  of  gas  by  the  process  of  decomposi- 
tion. 

It  is  well  worth  your  while  to  verify  this  statement,  and  when  in  doubt  as 
to  the  Sodium  Chloride  content  of  a  Cyanide,  have  a  reputable  chemist  furnish 
you  an  analysis.    It  may  prove  a  good  Investment. 

The  RoeMMler  &  HnHMlnctaer  Chemical  Co.'h  .Special  FuinlKadnK  Cyaulde  of 
PotaHHluni  OH-Of>  per  cent  and  Cyanide  of  Sodium  12.S-130  per  cent  i.*i  ninnufa*'- 
tnred  expresMly  for  fumigating.  Contains  no  cxcchh  of  chloride  of  Modluni,  It 
generateii  quickly.    Reliable,  Kfflclent,  Economical. 


THE  BRAUN  CORPORATION 

SELLING  AGENTS 
363-371  NEW  HIGH  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES 


WHY  you  should  have 

A  Likfreshing  Plant 

BEC/^USE  you  can  easily  and  cheaply  convert  your  perish- 
able fruits  and  vegetables  into  staples. 

LIKFRESHED  products  are  .superior  in  every  way — le.ss  los.s  of  weight  and 
food  contents — less  sulphur  required.  Superior  flavor  and  keeping  qualities 
— "Just  Like  Fresh."  Cost  of  installing  plant  is  noiriinal.  f]xpense  of  op- 
erating is  less  than  sun  drying.  For  other  reasons  and  full  particulars, 
write  or  call.  Be  sure  to  look  into  thif  matter  this  season,  as  it  nil  I  prore  a 
money  maker  for  yon. 

THE  CRUFORNIR  LIKFRESH  COMPANY 

THE  WANN  COMPANY,  Selling  Agents 
303  Union  Savings  Bank  Building,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Reference— Wellman  Hobblns  Mercantile  Co.,  Oakland,  I'al. 


PACIFIC  BASKET  AND  BARREL  CO. 


Manufacturers  of 
VENEER  PRODUCTS 

and  all  kinds  of 
Boxes  and  Box  Shocks 
Berry  and  Fruit  Baskets. 
Car  lots  a  specialty. 


679  BRYANT  ST.,  NEAR  FIFTH,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 

BRANCH  FACTORIES  ;  LODI  AND  FRESNO. 


HIGH  GRADE  CITRUS  TREES 

20  years  experience  enables  us  to  furnish  the  best  absolutely. 
Write,  phone  or  call  for  information.    We  are  here  for  business. 

POLLARD  BROS. 

CORNER  MISSION  STREET  AND  LOS  ROBLES  AVE.,  SOUTH  PASADENA,  CAL. 


With  the  Fruit  Men. 

The  Court  of  Commerce  has  indicated 
that  it  will  deny  the  injunction  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  regard- 
ing the  pre  icing  and  pre  cooling  of  fruits 
and  permit  the  railroads  and  not  the  ship- 
pers to  handle  this  work.  This  will  force 
the  shippers  to  take  the  pre  icing  and 
pre-cooling  of  the  carriers  without  a  guar- 
antee, or  of  taking  standard  refrigeration 
at  ?52  per  car. 

The  city  council  of  Roseville,  Placer 
county,  has  petitioned  the  authorities  at 
Washington  to  locate  a  proposed  viticul- 
tural  station  at  that  place. 

A.  Soreuson,  president  of  the  Fresno 
Farmers'  Union,  is  making  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  fruit  situation,  especially  as 
regards  peaches  in  Georgia,  Texas,  and 
other  parts  of  the  South. 

In  Solano  county  from  7  to  9  cents  is 
being  asked  for  peaches,  10  to  1.5  for 
apricots,  and  4  to  5  for  prunes. 

C.  L.  Patteson,  of  Alexander  valley,  So- 
noma county,  has  sold  his  prunes  for 
$130  per  ton,  dried.  At  Healdsburg  $135 
has  been  paid. 

In  Fresno  county  9  cents  is  being  of- 
fered for  peaches. 

Some  selling  of  raisins  at  4i'-:  cents 
has  been  done  in  Fresno. 

Members  of  the  San  Jose  Grange  have 
decided  to  hold  their  prunes  until  they 
can  secure  a  price  of  5  cents  per  pound, 
dried. 

Growers  near  Sebastopol  have  soid  their 
dried  apple  crop  up  to  August  1.5  at  8i;; 
cents  per  pound,  and  7Vj  cents  after  that 
date. 

Five-year  contracts  for  cherries  have 
been  signed  in  Sebastopol  at  5Vi  cents  the 
first  two  years,  and  ,5  cents  the  succeed- 
ing three  years. 


Deciduous  Fruit  Conditions. 

The  following  gives  number  of  cars  of 
deciduous  fruit  shipped  through  the  Cali 
fornia  Fruit  Distributors  from  all  points 
in  California  for  the  week  ending  Friday 
morning.  May  26,  1911: 

Cherries — Nine  cars.  The  pleasant 
weather  reported  in  our  last  letter  of  the 
20th  did  not  last  very  long,  soon  chan.e;- 
ing  to  very  cool  weather,  which  still  con- 
tinues. As  a  consequence,  cherries  have 
not  ripened  as  fast  as  expected,  but  nev- 
ertheless are  being  shipped  daily  from 
Vacaville  and  Suisun,  with  the  promise 
of  car-lot  shipments  from  the  Santa  Clara 
valley  next  week.    So  far  we  have  had 


THE  STEPHENSON 
PATENT  COOLER 

NO  ICE  REQUIRED 


Perfect  ventilation.   Absolutely  sanitary. 


Awarded  first  prize  wherever  exhibited. 
If  not  for  sale  at  your  dealer  write 
for  particulars  and  prices 


L.  ANDERSON  CO..  Mfrs. 

MARTINEZ.  CAL. 


four  carloads  sold  and  the  fruit  has  gone 
at  very  satisfactory  prices.  Our  first  car 
in  Chicago  grossed  $5554.  The  first  in 
New  York,  containing  1166  boxes,  sold  for 
over  $3600,  an  average  of  $3.10  per  box. 
Our  second  car  in  Chicago  sold  yesterday 
for  $5352,  while  our  second  car  in  New 
York  sold  at  the  same  time  tor  $6234,  this 
being  the  banner  sale  for  a  carload  of  de- 
ciduous fruit. 

The  later  varieties  of  cherries,  such  as 
Tartarian,  are  now  going  forward  from 
the  early  sections  in  fairly  liberal  quan- 
tities. The  first  few  scattering  boxes  of 
Royal  Ann  and  Bing  have  made  their  ap- 
pearance. 

Apricots — The  first  few  crates  of  apri- 
cots are  now  going  forward,  but  there 
will  be  no  considerable  quantity  of  them 
for  about  one  week. 

There  is  no  change  in  the  situation  of 
plums,  peaches,  Bartlett  pears  and  grapes. 
All  these  varieties  are  growing  nicely  and 
promise  well. 


General  Agriculture. 

A  carload  of  Triumph  potatoes  con- 
signed to  the  Stockton  markets  from 
Texas  was  recently  condemned  by  Horti- 
cultural Commissioner  W.  Garden,  who 
found  the  potatoes  badly  infested  with 
a  potato  beetle  that  does  great  damage 
in  the  East  and  South.  Specimens  of  the 
beetle  have  been  sent  to  Sacramento  for 
identification,  and  the  shipment  was  for- 
warded by  the  owners  to  Portland,  Ore 
gon.  A  common  name  of  the  beetle  in 
the  East  is  the  '  possum"  beetle.  It  is  a 
relative  of  the  Colorado  potato  beetle,  al- 
though much  smaller,  and  works  in  the 
same  way. 

On  the  islands  near  Stockton  a  heavy 
grain  crop  is  expected,  although  much 
late  planting  was  done  on  account  of 
winter  overflow.  Other  planting  is  about 
the  same  as  last  year,  there  being  a  few 
less  beans  and  a  little  more  potatoes  than 
a  year  ago.  The  acreage  of  celery  will  be 
increased  slightly  this  summer. 

A  new  factor  in  the  agricultural  con- 
ditions on  the  islands  is  the  entrance  of 
the  Hindus  as  independent  growers,  as 
a  considerable  acreage  has  been  leased 
to  them  on  either  shares  or  a  flat  rental. 

Hay  in  Monterey  county  will  amount 
to  only  25  per  cent  of  a  full  crop. 

In  San  Diego  county  a  75  per  cent 
crop  of  hay  will  be  secured. 

Twenty  carloads  of  onions  were  shipped 
out  of  Brawley  this  season. 

Harvesting  of  peas  has  begun  on  the 
river  bottoms  near  Langworth,  Stanislaus 
county.  The  upland  crop  is  good,  but  that 
on  the  lowlands  has  been  injured  by 
weeds. 


Miscellaneous. 

An  egg-laying  contest,  open  to  chickens 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  may  be 
started  for  the  year  beginning  next  No- 
vember at  Spokane,  Washington,  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  just  how  many 
eggs  could  be  expected  from  different 
l)reeds  of  poultry. 

A  shipment  of  parasites  from  South  Af- 
rica to  attack  the  black  scale  has  been 
received  by  the  State  Horticultural  Com- 
mission. 

The  Visalia  Poultry  Co.  is  to  install  a 
5100-egg  incubator  at  its  plant  in  time 
for  fall  hatching. 

Work  has  begun  on  an  alfalfa-meal  mill 
at  Orland,  Glenn  county. 

Fifteen  wells  are  being  sunk  on  the 
Hartley  colony  in  Merced  county. 

J.  D.  Jones  of  Seattle  has  filed  upon 
5000  miner's  inches  of  water  for  irriga- 
tion purposes  to  be  taken  from  Butte 
creek. 

The  honey  crop  from  orange  blossoms 


in  Tulare  county  is  completed  and  is  said 
to  be  larger  than  in  any  previous  season. 

Redding,  Shasta  county,  was  recently 
invaded  by  a  swarm  of  grasshoppers. 

Elmer  C.  Purdy,  of  the  Carl  Purdy 
Flower  Co.  of  Ukiah,  is  collecting  wild 
harebell  bulbs  for  shipment  to  the  East 
in  the  hills  of  Tulare  county.  He  will 
also  collect  bulbs  of  the  red  Mariposa 
tulip  in  the  Mojave  desert. 

The  Blossom  Ranch,  near  Red  Bluff, 
comprising  12,500  acres  and  equipment 
and  stock,  has  been  sold. 


MISS  HEAD'S  SCHOOL 
FOR  GIRLS 

BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA 

A  boarding  and  day  school.  Primary, 
Grannnar,  High  School  and  Post 
(Jraduate  Courses. 


Reopens  August  15,  1911 


MARY  E.  WILSON,  Principal 
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LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 


F'l'eeman  Ford  of  San  Fernando  valley 
has  purchased  a  number  of  Shetland 
ponies,  and  will  import  others  from  the 
Bast  soon  to  start  breeding  the  ponies  on 
a  large  scale  on  his  farm.  Shetland 
ponies  will  also  be  raised  by  J.  L.  Menden- 
hall,  on  a  ranch  recently  purchased  near 
Williams,  Colusa  county. 

A  .Jersey  cow  of  C.  C.  Wright  of  Bur- 
bank  recently  dropped  three  calves  at  a 
birth.  Two  calves  and  the  cow  are  alive 
and  doing  well. 

Sheep  men  of  the  upper  Sacramento 
valley  are  becoming  worried  over  the 
difficulty  of  taking  their  flocks  over  the 
Sierras  into  Lassen  county,  where  they 
are  pastured  during  the  summer,  as  the 
mountains  are  still  covered  with  snow 
and  the  sheep  may  not  be  moved  for  some 
time  yet. 


YOU  ASK  US 
For  a 

SHARPLES 

Tubular  Cream  Separator 
FREE 

The  Tubular  Will  Be  Delivered 
At  Your  Home.  Free.  Set  Up 
And  Started  For  You.  Left  with 
You  For  Free  Trial.  Not  One 
Cent  of  Expense  to  You  For 
Freight  or  Anything  Else.  You 
Pay  Nothing  In  Advance.  Take 
No  Trouble  or  Responsibility. 

Ttibiilars  produce  twice  the  skim- 
mint;  force  oi  others.     Free  trial 
proves  Tubiilars  skim 
faster  and  twice  as  clean. 
Dairy  Tubulars  contain 
no  disks  or  other  con- 
traptions.   Free  trial 
proves  that  rightly  made 
dairy   separators  don't 
need  them.  Tubulars 
wear  a  lifetime.  Guar- 
anteed forever 
by  America's  old- 
est and  world's  biggest  sep- 
arator concern. 

You  can  own  and  use  The 
World's  Best  for  less  than 
any  other.    Tlien  how  can 
you  afford  to  miss  this  free 
trial  or  risk  anything  on  any 
"mailorder"  or  other 
(so  called)  cheap  ma- 
chine that  lasts  one 
year  on  the  average? 
Other  separators  taken  in 
part  pay- 
ment f  0  r 
new  Tubu- 
lars. Write 
for  free  trial 
and  cata- 
logue 131 

k,THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Chfcaffo,  111.,  Han  FraiicUoo,  Cal.,  Tortland,  Ore. 
Toronto,  Can.      Winnipeg,  <'uii. 


my 


2  30 


A.IMGORA.  GOATS  FOR  SALE 

f)00  high-grade  Nannies  and  Wetlier.s  at 
sacrifice.     Are  not  in  stock   business  and 
will  sell  entire  herd  at  $2.     Wiite  or  call 
SIERRA  ORCHARDS  CO., 
311!   Bush   St.,   Sau  Franei.sco. 


One  hundred  and  fifty  head  of  cattle 
near  Gridley,  Butte  county,  recently  stam- 
peded and  plunged  into  the  Feather  river. 
The  herd,  however,  landed  on  an  island 
several  miles  down,  the  only  loss  being 
four  calves. 

The  hot  weather  in  the  East  caused 
the  loss  of  many  hogs  in  cars  being 
shipped  to  market. 

Several  large  rodeos,  which  are  now 
uncommon  in  the  Livermore  district, 
Alameda  county,  have  been  held  recently. 

The  management  of  the  Paicines  Ranch 
Company,  near  HoUister,  will  soon  dis- 
pose of  all  grade  cattle  and  horses  and 
in  the  future  raise  only  thoroughbred 
animals. 


DAIRY  NOTES. 


The  officers  of  the  Dairymen's  Protec- 
tive Association  of  Newman  have  signed 
a  contract  with  the  Kerman  Creamery  by 
which  the  creamery  will  obtain  the  pro- 
duct of  the  Association. 

G.  F.  Lynch,  of  Poplar,  Tulare  county, 
sold  a  large  amount  of  his  dairy  stock 
and  equipment  last  Tuesday  at  auction. 

H.  R.  Timra  of  Dixon,  Sonalo  county, 
is  erecting  a  barn  to  hold  650  tons  of 
alfalfa  hay. 

Several  heavy  fines  have  been  laid  re- 
cently in  Sonoiua  county  upon  dairymen 
convicted  of  keeping  unsanitary  dairies, 
through  the  efforts  of  State  Dairy  In- 
spector James  A.  Butler. 

On  the  B.  G.  Lambert  dairy,  four  miles 
south  of  Corcoran,  B.  C.  Roberts  has  com- 
menced the  construction  of  two  cement 
silos,  20  by  40  feet.  This  is  the  second 
dairy  near  Corcoran  to  adopt  the  use  of 
silos. 

The  Dodds  Creamery  of  Crows  Landing, 
work  upon  which  was  started  only  a  lit- 
tle over  a  month  ago,  is  now  running. 
The  cream  is  shipped  to  San  Jose  to  be 
made  into  butter. 


Cooperage  For  Sale 

Having  given  up  my  vineyards  and  cellars, 
I  ofl'er  a  lot  of  first  ciass  cooperage  for  sale. 
20  oak  casks  of  1200  ;  gallons  capacity  each. 
'■i  oak  casks  of  2000  ;  sallons  capacity  each. 
8  redwood  casks  !),400  gallons  capacity  each. 
Will  sell  very  reasonably.  Addreis 

A.  LILIENCRANTZ,  Aptos,  California 


To  Cxtoriiiinato 
GKOlXn     SaUIKRKI.S.     GOPHERS,  iiImo 
nORKHS,    ROOT    APHIS,    elf.,    on  Fruit 
Trees 

CARBON  BISULPHIDE 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHEELER.  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER. 
Offict»:    (»-4    Cllliforiii:!    St..    Sjlii  KrililciNco. 


Suppose,  after  doins  a  little  preliminary  work  around  the  farm  early  in 
the  morning,  and  your  wife  called  out  breakfast  was  ready,  and  you  had  sat 
down  with  a  keen  appetite  to  some  nice  fresh-laid,  medium  boiled  eggs,  it  was 
discovered  the  salt  bad  run  out.  and  the  nearest  grocery  was  .several  miles 
away.  Wouldn't  it  be  annoying?  The  eggs  would  probably  go  untouched  and 
you  might  be  a  little  grouchy  till  lunch  time,  owing  to  being  "off  your  feed.  " 

Then  you  wonder  why  your  live  stock  get  "off  their  feed."  It  is  ,iust  for  a 
similar  reason  you  declined  the  eggs.  Their  feed  lacks  the  seaNoniiig.  They 
have  a  craving  for  that  Mometliin^.  without  which  their  otherwise  good  and 
generous  provender  seems  tasteless  and  uninviting.  Their  systems  demand 
this  soinetliliiA;'.  THE  RED  BALL  BRAND  MANHATTAN  HORSE  AND 
CATTLE  FOOD  will  keep  tliem  toned  up  and  contented.  It  is  composed  of 
ground,  soft,  mellow  root,  and  contains  no  drugs.  Try  it — The  cost  is  very 
small. 

THE  RED  BALL  BRAND 

Tulol  Hoof  Paste 

is  another  sterling  preparation.  It  is  to  be  used  in  Lameness  caused  by  Hard 
and  Brittle  Feet,  Cracked  Heels,  Quarter  Crack,  Contraction  and  Corns. 


Neglected  Hoofs 

will 


After  treatment  with 
Tulol  the  Hoofs 


This  is  a  lo  lb.  pail  of 

Tulol 
Paste 
for 

$1.50 


WE  SELL  A  TRIAL  CAN  FOR  50  CENTS 


We  also  have  Cow  Aid— Worm  Expeller— Cough  and  Heave 
Powders— Coltc  Tincture— Mange  Wash— a  Blister  for  Splints, 
Spavin,  and  Ringbone— Gall  Salve— Harness  Soap  and  Oils. 


The  Red  Ball  Lotion  Liniment 

Mhoiild  >lltvny^4  lie  at  liiiud.  It  l.s  ^^oud  for  man  or  heiist.  Send  for  dcserlptive 
eiroultir  of  tlieHe  and  other  urtieles  tve  handle. 


BAYLEY  &  LYON, 


Exclusive 
Sales  Agents 

149-D  California  St.,  San  Francisco 


^^y^  For  Cattle,  Poultry 

N <?^M>  ^/<J  /I/?  ^^vixa  Animals 

m  ■  ^rt^   m  ^     V  Will  douMe  your  milk,  eream  and  egK  Nupply. 

m  M  M  M  ^^^^        Ttikes  the  plaee  S(  RAI>S  for  layluK  lieiiN 

^^^^K^^^^^m  M^^B^  ^^^^^^^^    4(1% 

r  ^^^^V  ^^^^^  M  ^^^^   

^^^^^  ^^^^^  w  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^   

^^^^w  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^   

^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^   

Water    VlAW/c 

Analysis  fuinisbed  by  Curtis  &  Tompkins.  Chem- 
ists, 108  l'"ront  St.,  San  l'"ranclsco. 

^^^^  To  the  INTELI-IGENT  farmer  the  above  will  tell 

  Soy  Hean  Meal  is  Indorsed  by  the  United  States 

^^^a^M  MB  ■  B  ■  ML  ^\  I    Department    of    Agriculture    and    many  university 

I  Bl  ■    ■  I  i^l  #      i-xperiment  stations  as  one  of  the  best  concentrated 

■^■^l  ■  ■  r  I  1^       M%  / 

*                         "    ^™  ■  ■  B          ^^^L  ^^^L  /  Write  for  booklet  "SYSTEMATIC  KERDING  AND 

PY^rp'r^l                                 ^^^r  ^^^m  i  C\  '""^  VALUE  OF  SOY  BEAN  MEAL." 

LAV«/L.L.L^I  llV3                            ■             m  i  \J  (Off  the  press  .Tune  1st) 

For  Sale  by  all  Feed  Dealers.   If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  please  send  us  liis  name  and  address. 
Samples  supplied  by  us  on  application.    Mention  Rural  Pre.ss. 

NTopth  American  IVIepcantile  Co. 

318-320  Kpont  Street  San  Frartelsco,  California 
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Still  Harping  on  the  Horse. 


We  wonder  how  many  readers  of  the 
Pacifk'  Rural  Press  have  been  influenced 
l).v  the  many  exhortations  we  have  printed 
during  the  last  few  years  to  pay  more 
attention  to  growing  the  rlgtit  land  of 
horses.  The  facts  of  the  chances  for 
in-ofit  to  those  who  are  rightly  fixed  for 
the  increase  of  this  product  are  still  being 
set  forth  by  earnest  writers.  Mr.  James 
S.  Kirtley,  of  Illinois,  gives  the  facts  new 
emphasis  in  a  recent  letter  to  the  Breed- 
er's G3/:ette: 

World-Wide  Demand. — The  clamor  for 
more  horses  comes  from  all  over  the  world 
and  from  all  over  our  own  country,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  America  has  more  horses 
than  any  other  nation  with  the  exception 
of  Fiussia,  and  gives  more  attention  to  im- 
proving its  stock  than  any  other  nation 
except  France.  We  probably  have  31,000,- 
OOO  horses  and  mules,  while  Russia  has 
scarcely  any  more  for  all  her  provinces  in 
Europe  and  Asia,  so  that  Russia  and  the 
United  States  combined  have  a  majority 
of  all  the  horses  in  the  world.  We  value 
ours  at  three  billion  dollars,  which  makes 
the  horse  the  most  precious  farm  product 
— one  billion  more  valuable  than  all  our 
cattle,  sheep  and  hogs;  nearly  a  half 
billion  more  than  all  the  cereal  crops  of 
corn,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  rye. 

Wk  Do  Not  Si  itly  Ourselves. — Even  if 
we  could  supply  our  own  needs,  we  could 
not  satisfy  the  hungry  markets  of  other 
lands.  We  import  about  2500  horses  each 
year  from  France,  Belgium,  England,  and 
Scotland  for  breeding  purposes;  l)ut  each 
of  those  countries  would  buy  back  all  the 
produce  from  them  and  call  for  more. 
Besides,  with  the  awakening  of  .Japan  and 
China,  there  is  a  demand  for  the  horse 
that  has  just  begun  to  be  aware  of  itself. 
While  Russia  and  the  United  States  have 
more  than  half  the  horses  of  the  world, 
they  have  scarcely  one-seventh  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  rest  of  the  world  will  want 
horses  as  much  as  we  do  now,  when  they 
get  around  to  it,  while  we  will  want  a 
great  many  more.  Every  dog  may  have 
his  day,  but  the  horse's  day  seems  just 
dawning.  All  over  Europe  they  are  ask- 
ing us  to  sell  them  horses,  and  they  will 
take  anything,  from  a  thoroughbred  to  a 
bucking  bronco.  The  cry  comes  from 
Asia,  too,  and  a  Chinaman  on  a  bronco 
would  be  considered  by  Western  ranch- 
men one  of  the  most  edifyi'ng  of  human 
spectacles. 

But  the  demand  in  our  own  country  is 
far  greater  than  the  supply.  In  1902  the 
exports  were  106,000,  while  in  1910  they 
were  only  20,000.  In  the  opening  months 
of  1911  the  price  of  horses  is  as  high  as 
at  the  same  time  last  year,  and  yet  last 
year  was  a  great  year  for  the  sale  of  the 
auto.  The  big  dealers  have  their  buyers 
scouring  the  country  and  offering  farm- 
ers more  than  they  ever  dreamed  of  for 
good  horses,  because  their  customers  in 
the  city  and  in  the  i)Oorly  stocked  por- 
tions of  the  country  are  calling  for  more 
every  minute.  Look  at  some  figures  and 
see  how  the  price  has  been  soaring:  The 
Bureau  of  Statistics  gave  the  average 
I)rice  20  years  ago  as  $4S.24;  in  1909, 
$95.64;  in  1910,  $10,s.l9;  .lanuary,  1911, 
$111.69. 

The  Far.mino  Demand. — The  horse  has 
been  relieved  of  part  of  the  heavy  haul- 
ing. If  he  now  had  it  all  to  do,  we  would 
be  in  a  hopeless  predicatnent.  The  steam 
cars  lessened  his  burden,  for  he  used  to 
take  heavy  freight  hundreds  of  miles. 
Then  the  street-cars  ware  an  unspeakable 
relief,  as  they  set  him  free  for  more  con- 
genial tasks.  Now  the  electric  cars  across 
the  country  are  relieving  him  of  long 
journe.vs.  The  street  cars,  trolleys,  autos, 
;ind  steam  plows  did  not  come  a  minute 


too  soon  for  his  comfort  and  convenience. 
But  of  course  the  most  insistent  call 
comes  from  the  country.  They  have  some 
autos  there,  and  on  the  colossal  farms 
steam  plows  can  be  used,  but  on  smaller 
farms  they  are  too  expensive  and  the 
farmer  still  needs  his  old  friend.  With 
the  breaking  up  of  the  large  farms  into 
small  ones  and  the  reclamation  of  great 
areas  of  waste  lands  by  irrigation  and  dry 
farming,  the  call  for  horses  comes  from 
everywhere  with  pathetic  urgency. 

The  Army  Demand. — There  is  the  de- 
mand of  our  army.  The  difficulty  of 
securing  horses  in  sufficient  number  and 
of  the  requide  quality  has  always  been 
great.  We  are  not  proud  of  our  cavalry 
horses.  They  are  common  stock,  bought 
at  $150  to  $175,  when  we  should  have,  for 
the  officers  especially,  horses  that  cost 
from  $200  to  $500.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  we  are  about  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  European  countries  and  go  into 
the  breeding  of  army  horses,  under  the 
direction  of  the  War  Department  and  the 
personal  supervision  of  cavalry  experts. 

More  Racers  Needed. — There  is  another 
demand,  which  is  not  so  much  for  service 
and  ordinary  pleasure  as  for  sport.  Trot- 
ters and  pacers  are  in  increasing  demand 
for  racing  purposes.  The  number  of  horses 
participating  in  races  has  increased  till 
there  were  20,000  in  the  year  1910— trot- 
ters and  pacers  and  a  few  thoroughbreds. 
This  was  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  State 
legislatures  have  been  passing  laws  hedg- 
ing the  racing  activities  within  narrower 
limits.  We  have  2500  racetracks  in  our 
country. 

Other  Demands. — No  separate  notice 
has  been  taken  of  the  mule  and  pony, 
though  they  are  included  in  the  statistics 
given.  The  mule  is  about  one  in  six  as 
compared  with  the  horse,  while  in  Spain, 
for  instance,  he  is  in  the  majority.  The 
Shetland  and  Welsh  i)onies,  especially  the 
former,  are  raised  in  increasing  numbers, 
but  their  use  is  mainly  for  pleasure, 
though  they  prove  a  means  of  training 
children  in  learning  about  duml)  animals 
and  caring  for  tliem. 

With  the  vast  amount  of  money  invest- 
ed in  ornamental  and  sporting  horses, 
there  is  still  a  growing  tendency  to  direct 
the  horse  industry  toward  the  practical, 
for  the  largest  career  he  has  ever  run  is 
now  opening  up  for  him. 


OREGON  MOHAIR. 


Mohair,  says  the  Rural  Spirit,  seems  to 
be  soaring  skyward,  each  succeeding  pool 
sold  marking  an  advance  over  the  pre- 
vious one.  The  pool  sold  last  week  at 
Eddyville  brought  39.5  cents  per  pound. 
On  the  previous  day  a  pool  was  sold  at 
Hillsboro,  Ore.,  at  about  2  cents  less  than 
the  Eddyville  pool  brought.  These  prices 
are  about  5  cents  higher  than  those  quoted 
in  New  York  and  Boston,  so  it  seems  that 
our  local  goat  men  are  very  fortunate  in 
having  a  good  home  market.  The  mohair 
season  came  to  a  close  on  the  2Tth  so  far 
as  auctions  are  concerned  when  the  Soda- 
ville  pool  was  sold.  The  market  showed 
some  Afeakness,  and  37.95  cents  was  the 
highest  bid  made.  Theodore  Bernheim  & 
Co.  of  Portland  getting  the  10,000  pounds 
at  that  figure.  During  the  period  of  the 
pool  sales,  about  250,000  pounds  of  mohair 
was  bought  on  the  open  market  and  it  is 
estimated  that'  about  100,000  pounds  re- 
main yet  unsold  in  small  lots  scattered 
over  the  western  part  of  the  State.  If 
these  estimates  are  all  correct  the  total 
of  the  year's  crop  aggregates  446,000 
pounds. 


FOR  SALE — AH  sizes  Irrigating  and  Wind- 
mill Pumps.  Repairing  a  specialty. 
r>i.,,„v,jj,o-  Farm  Machinery,  etc.  A. 
RUST,  Elmira,  Cal. 


Fop  Saile : 
lOO  SI-iort-Hopn  Bulls 

400  Blacuo  Roberts  Glide 
French  Merino  and 
100  Pure  Bred  Slirop- 
shire  Rams 

In  Single  or  Carload  Lots 
For  further  jjurticulars  write  to 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE, 

Dav^Is,  Cal. 


Shropshlres  fop  Sale 


Cooper's  3680 

First  at  Royal  show.  Kni^laiid  : 

Wardworth's  Honest 

First  at  InternatloDal  Show, 
Chicago, 

HEAD  THE  FLOCK 

Pure  Bred  and  Grade  Rams  for  Sale 

For  prices  write 


BISHOP  BROS.,  Sari  Ramon,  Cat. 


15  Imported,  Thoroughbred  Short-Horn  45  Imported,  Shropshire  Yearling 

BUL.L.S  RA.IVIS 

All  Registered  All  Registered 

Few  Choice  Young  Poland-China 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES 


ROSELAWN  STOCK  FARM,  T.  B.  Gibson,  Owner 

WOODLAND,  VOLO  COUNTV.  CAL. 


W.  A.  FORBES,  Manager 


PENNANT  Dairy 


DIEPENBROCK 
RANCH 

LIVE  STOCK  IMPORTERS 


RIVERSIDE  ROAD,  SACRAMENTO.  CAL. 

Phone : 


l^^^  P.  O.  Box  746  Phone  :  Suburban  72x3 

100  grade  Holstein  heifers  and  registered  yearling  Holstein  bulls,  all  tubercu- 
lin tested,  are  now  en  route  from  Wisconsin.  All  will  be  for  sale  on  arrival.  We 
will  buy  anything  for  you  and  include  it  in  future  shipments.  Select  and  buy 
your  desired  blood  lines  by  correspondence.  We  will  pass  expert  opinion  on  it, 
whether  bull,  cow,  boar,  or  sow,  and  ship  it  for  you  if  acceptable  in  all  points. 
If  not  up  to  standard,  we  will  not  include  it.  and  you  will  not  be  disappointed. 


Cows  Give  262  lbs.  More  Milk  Dally 

After  substituting  a  part  of  their  regular  feed  with  Proteina.  says 
a  leading  dairyman.    Q  Unequalled  for  Cows, 
Calves  and  Poultry,  and  fed  at  a 
comparative  low  cost. 


46%1'R0TEIN-I0%FAT1 


Proteina  is  concentrated  from  the  Soy 
Bean  and  contains  33'<  more  Protein. 
The  U.  S.  Agricultural  Dept.  says :  "A  bushel  of  Soy  beans  is  at 
lea.st  twice  as  valuable  for  feed  as  a  bushel  of  com."  ^  Poultry 
MEN  FIND  Proteina  better  than  Beef  Scraps  fob  laying 
LHENS.   Write  for  sismei  letters  from  Pou!tr>men  and  Dairymeiv^ 


SOLD  BY  QEALER5  or  PACIFIC  OIL  MILL5.5EATTL 


OIL  MEAL 

MANUrACTURtB  ei 

PACIrlC  OIL  MILLS 
SEATTLE 


A   F*ratt's  A.riimal  and  xne  best 

G   Poultry  Regulators       "*«  iwaricct 

F       C  ft  S  AXLE  GREASE-30  years  of  satisfaction 

H  ft  L  AXLE  GREASE— for  60  years  in  constant  use. 

THE  ONLY  PERFECT  LUBBICANTS 

Use  only  one-fourth  of  what  you  would  use  of  any  other. 

WHIXXIER    COBURN  CO. 

San  F'ranclsco  IVlanufacturers 


L  I  A.GEINJXS  WEAXHERPROOr  COMPO  ROOFIMG 
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Wafrmnt^d  to  Glv»  Smtlmfmetlon. 

GombauM's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strainea  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  is  Inraluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  Is 
Warranted  to  give  satleractlon.  Price  $1.60 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggistB,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
Its  uee.  B^'Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


PERCHERONS 


AND 


BELGIANS 


Los  Altos  Stock  Farm,  established 
for  breeding  with  a  choice  selection  of 
pure-bred,  imported,  registered  stal- 
lions and  mares  with  pedigrees  run- 
ning into  the  best  blood  lines.  All  of 
the  big  draft  type,  first  class  in  every 
way.  Some  of  the  stallions  and  mares 
reach  a  ton  in  weight. 

Now  ready  for  sale,  a  few  selected, 
coming  three-year-old  and  one  coming 
four-year-old  stallions.  All  registered. 
These  colts  are  fine  in  conformation, 
size,  bone,  and  disposition,  and  give 
great  promise.  They  can  be  seen  at 
the  barn  near  the  station  at  Los  Altos. 

ADDRESS 

LOS  ALTOS  STOCK  FARM 

LOS  ALTOS,  CRL 

Ranches  at  Los  Altos  and  near 
Mt.  View. 


.H.H.R 

•rsa  Bfledlcii 


READY 

Fon 
EMERGENCIES. 

HH.H 

LINIMENT 

SHOULD  BE /N£V£Rr  HOME 
ASA  SAFE-GUARD A0AIM5T 
SORB  THROAT,  SWCLLINGS, 
['"UIS")  SPRAINS.  RHEUMATISM. 
NEURALGIA.  STIEF JOINTS,  LAMENESS. 
STOMACH  CRAMPS,  DIARRHOEA  .  Eie. 

THE  STOCKMAN'S  STAND  BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  JfORK. 


How  to  Get  Clean  Milk. 


AMERIGO-ARABIAN  HORSES 

and  best  pedigreed 

HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 

Dr.  J.  W.  HENDERSON 
BELLA  VISTA  STOCK  FARM 
R.  D.  1.  Box  2,  Martinei,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRES 

Boars,  aifferent  aiee».  Sow»,  both  opea 
and  bred.  State  Fair  Prime  Wlanem. 
Over  100  SprlnR  PlK»  to  Belect  from. 
Sired  by  laree  Boar*  and  ont  of  prolltlo 
Sows.     Write  your  wanta- 

A.    B.  HUMPHREY, 
Grape  Wild  Farm,  Mayfcew,  C«L 


One  unfortunate  result  of  the  use  of 
separators  in  dairies  has  been  in  many 
cases  a  more  careless  handling  of  milk 
and  cream.  In  early  days  when  the  cream 
was  obtained  by  rising  to  the  top  of  the 
milk  in  pans  and  each  dairyman  made  his 
own  butter,  great  care  had  to  be  taken 
with  the  milk,  or  he  would  feel  the  re- 
sult of  his  carelessness  by  the  lower  price 
which  would  be  secured  for  his  butter, 
provided  it  could  be  sold  at  all.  As  a  re- 
sult, persons  who  would  not  give  their 
milk  good  care  had  to  retire  from  the 
business  of  dairying. 

Later,  when  separators  began  to  be 
used,  many  of  these  persons  found  that 
they  could  handle  their  milk  carelessly, 
give  little  attention  to  the  cleanliness  of 
the  cans  or  separator,  and  separate  the 
cream  immediately  and  send  it  to  the 
creamery  before  it  soured  or  showed  the 
result  of  such  bad  handling.  The  same 
bad  effects  of  unclean  milk  existed  that 
had  previously  made  their  business  un- 
successful, but  the  problem  of  making  and 
marketing  the  butter  that  came  from  the 
milk  was  passed  up  to  the  creamery  and 
not  to  the  dairy. 

In  all  dairy  districts  these  persons  are 
thorns  in  the  sides  of  the  creamery  opera- 
tors, who  have  to  produce  good  butter 
from  impure  cream,  or  receive  less  money 
for  their  butter.  The  condition  of  each 
dairy  can  usually  be  described  quite  ac- 
curately by  the  man  who  handles  the 
cream,  which  alone  is  sufRcient  proof  that 
cleanliness  is  necessarj',  but  any  remon- 
strance about  the  condition  of  the  cream 
usually  offends  the  seller,  who  may  clean 
up,  and  then  sells  to  another  creamery. 

The  variation  in  the  price  of  butter 
should  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  produc- 
ing good  cream,  as  the  higher  price  that 
is  paid  for  butter,  the  more  could  be  paid 
for  cream.  The  fact  that  many  creamer- 
ies, without  extra  charge,  collect  their 
own  cream,  for  the  sake  of  getting  it  fresh 
and  cleaner  than  it  could  usually  be  ob- 
tained shows  the  value  that  they  put  upon 
a  good  produce.  If  this  expense  was 
saved  them  the  money  saved  wodld  unti- 
mately  go  into  the  jiockets  of  the  dairy- 
men. 

The  violation  of  the  dairy  laws  are 
found  most  frequently  among  that  class 
of  persons  who  will  not  give  attention  to 
good  sanitary  conditions,  or  in  dairies 
that  are  just  starting  and  have  not 
reached  their  normal  operating  condition. 
In  these  cases  the  need  for  other  work  in 
getting  the  farm  in  running  condition 
causes  the  dairyman  to  slight  the  dairy 
work  and  to  do  no  more  than  is  needed 
to  keep  his  cows  in  condition  and  to  get 
a  full  supply  of  milk.  The  barns  are 
often  not  cleaned  until  the  dirt  gets  so 
thick  that  for  his  own  comfort  the  dairy 
man  has  to  get  out  of  the  way.  Pails 
right  after  milking  are  left  standing  while 
the  milker  goes  about  his  other  chores 
and  are  only  rinsed  out  before  the  next 
milking.  All  these  are  found  by  the  State 
inspectors  in  some  old  dairies,  as  well  as 
the  new  ones,  where  the  owners  could  not 
be  expected  to  know  what  proper  dairy- 
ing was.  Sanitary  conditions  often  seem 
of  little  importance  if  cleaning  up  can  be 
done  in  ten  minutes  instead  of  the  hour 
or  more  that  ought  to  be  given  to  it. 

Sei)arators  are  also  very  often  neglected 
and  the  milk  of  the  evening  removes  the 
dried  milk  of  the  morning.  Some  dairy- 
men consider  that  it  is  all  right  for  the 
milk  that  is  sticking  to  the  sides  of  the 
pipes  to  be  washed  off  with  the  milk  from 
the  -next  milking,  as  it  is  only  12  hours 
old  and  won't  be  sour.  It  is  no  uncom 
mon  thing  for  a  dairyman  to  gravely  in 
form  a  judge,  after  he  has  been  taken  up 
for  having  an  unsanitary  dairy,  that  he 


has  the  separator  washed  regularly  once 
a  week,  and  he  cannot  understand  why 
that  is  not  all  right. 

Usually  a  warning  only  is  the  result  of 
an  inspection  by  inspectors  from  the  State 
Dairy  Bureau,  provided  conditions  are  the 
result  of  ignorance,  but  where  unclean 
milk  results  from  carelessness  or  notice  is 
disregarded  an  arrest  is  made.  With  one 
of  the  inspectors  of  the  Bureau  during 
the  month  of  April,  thirteen  convictions 
under  the  State  law  were  found,  and  fines 
amounting  to  from  $10  to  $75  were  laid. 

The  State  dairy  law  which  was  passed 
at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  is 
explicit  regarding  the  care  of  dairy  barn 
and  yard,  and  is  to  be  strictly  enforced 
by  the  inspectors,  several  more  of  whom 
will  be  appointed  to  take  office  .luly  1.  It 
is  often  found  by  the  inspectors  that  un- 
sanitary conditions  are  the  result  of  ignor- 
ance rather  than  carelessness,  and  in 
many  instances  when  conditions  are  bad 
remedies  are  pointed  out  and  no  arrests 
made  until  a  second  ivsit  is  paid  to  see 
whether  the  recommendations  have  been 
followed. 

The  regulations  regarding  dairies  in  the 
new  daily  law  are  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  A  dairy  shall  be  deemed  un- 
sanitary within  the  meaning  of  this  act, 
among  other  causes  that  render  milk,  or 
products  made  therefrom,  unclean,  im- 
pure, and  unhealthy,  in  the  following 
cases : 

(a)  If  the  drinking  water  is  stagnant, 
polluted  with  manure,  urine,  drainage, 
decaying  vegetable  or  animal  matter. 

(b)  If  the  yards  or  enclosures  are 
filthy  or  unsanitary  or  if  any  part  of  such 
yards  or  enclosures,  other  than  pastures, 
are  made  the  depositories  of  manure 
heaps  or  otherwise  where  it  is  allowed  to 
ferment  and  decay. 

(c)  If  a  suitable  milk  house  or  room 
is  not  provided  and  maintained,  properly 
screened  to  exclude  flies  and  insects,  for 
the  purpose  of  cooling,  mixing,  canning, 
and  keeping  the  milk.  Said  milk  house 
or  room  shall  not  be  located  in  or  be  a 
part  of  any  residence,  or  dwelling  house, 
or  any  barn  or  poultry  house,  and  shall 
not  be  used  for  any  other  purpose  what- 
ever. 

(d)  If  any  milk  or  cream  shall  be 
cooled,  stored,  mixed,  canned,  or  kept  in 
any  room  or  place  which  is  occupied  by 
any  persons  or  persons  as  sleeping  or  liv- 
ing apartment,  or  occupied  by  horses, 
cows,  hogs  or  other  animals,  or  fowls  of 
any  kind,  and  if  the  milk  shall  not  be 
cooled  to  as  low  a  temperature  as  prac- 
ticable within  one  hour  after  it  is  drawn 
from  the  cows. 

(e)  If  any  urinal,  piivy  vault,  open 
cesspool,  horse  stable,  pig  i)en,  stagnant 
water,  accumulation  of  irianure  or  other 
fillh  shall  be  permitted  within  100  feet 
of  any  such  milk  house  or  room,  or  with- 
in ."jO  feet  of  any  cow  stalls  or  stanchions 
or  other  place  where  milking  is  done. 

(f)  If  the  walls  become  soiled  with 
manure,  urine  or  other  filth. 

(g)  If  to  the  interior  of  cattle  stables, 
barns,  milking  sheds,  milk  house  or  room 
an  ajjplication  of  lime  whitewash  is  not 
made  at  least  once  in  two  years,  or  oftener 
if  in  the  judgment  of  the  agent  of  the 
State  Dairy  Bureau  it  is  needed,  or  if  in 
the  mangers  or  other  receptacles  from 
whic:h  cows  are  fed,  decaying  food  or  other 
material  is  allowed  to  accumulate. 

(h)  If  the  pails,  cans,  bottles  or  other 
utensils  coming  in  contact  with  the  milk 
or  its  products  are  not  sterilized  by  boil- 
ing water  or  superheated  steam  each  and 
every  time  the  same  are  used. 

(i)  If  the  person  or  wearing  apparel 
of  the  dairyman,  his  employees,  or  other 
persons  who  come  in  contact  with  milk 


and  its  products,  are  soiled  or  washi  i 
from  time  to  time  with  reasonable  fre- 
quency. 

The  law  has  been  changed  so  that  half 
of  the  fines  levied  will  go  to  the  county 
in  which  the  conviction  was  made,  and 
half  to  the  State  school  fund,  instead  of 
to  the  State  Dairy  Bureau,  as  was  for- 
merly done.  This  provision  was  changed 
owing  to  the  fact  that  convictions  were 
occasionally  escaped  in  previous  years  on 
account  of  the  claim  that  the  State  Dairy 
Bureau  profited  by  the  convictions  made 
through  it. 


A  large  dairy  barn  is  being  erected  on 
the  Kirk  ranch  near  Dixon  for  the  use 
of  the  Shuey  Creamery  Company,  who 
have  leased  the  place. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  I.ockeford,  Cal.,  are 
offering  registered  .iHrsey  bulls  and  bull 
calves  of  the  choicest  Island  and  Ameri- 
can breeding,  from  prize  winners  and 
big  producers;  also  a  carload  of  un- 
registered Jersey  cows,  and  a  car  of 
Jersey  heifers,  unregistered. 


For  Q,UICK  Sale. — Six  registered  Berk- 
sliire  sows  and  one  boar,  too  good  for  the 
l)iitcher  even  though  the  papers  are  lost. 
Al.so  their  Spring  litters  and  15  sows  of 
tile  Fall  litter.  These  must  move,  as  June 
1st  I  enter  into  a  milk  contract  instead 
of  selling  cream.  M.  H.  Diepenbrock,  Sac- 
ramento. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns;  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 

PURE-BRED  SHORT-HORNS,  Poland- 
China  hogs,  and  Shropshire  sheep.  Rose- 
lawn  Stock  Farm,  Woodland,  Cal. 


PAICINES  RANCH  CO.,  Paicines,  San 
Benito  county,  Cal. — Young  Percheron 
stallions  for  sale. 


STEVENSON  &  WAGNER,  Newman  Cal.— 
Holstein-Fresian  bulls,  heifers  for  sale. 


HENRY  WHEATLEY,  Napa,  Cal.— Breeder 
and  importer  of  Shires  and  Percherons. 


KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Poland- 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington. 

THOROUGHBRED  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP, 
both  se.xes.  S.  H.  Fountain,  importer 
and  breeder,  Dixon,  Cal. 


SWINE 


FOUR  OAKS  STOCK  CO.,  breeders  of 
Berkshire  and  Hampshire  hogs  and  Im- 
porter Hampshire  Down  sheep.  Wood- 
land, Cal. 

POLAND  CHINA  HOGS;  Barred  Rocks  and 
Black  Minorca  poultry;  young  stock  and 
eggs  for  sale.  M.  Bassett,  Hanford,  Cal. 


THOROUGHBRED  MULEFOOT  AND 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS.  California  Hog  & 
Land  Co.,  Calistoga. 

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 


i.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins.  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshlres;  also 
Short-horns. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 
Both  sexes.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton,  Cal. 


STUDARUS  &  CUNNINGHAM,  Mills,  Cal. 
Registered  O.  I.  C.  swine. 


CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  Nlles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshlres. 

CHAS.  GOODMAN,  breeder  of  High-Clasj 
Berkshire  Swine.    Williams,  Cal. 


H.  B.  WINTRINGHAM.  Mlddletown,  Lake 
Co..  Cal.    Breeder  of  Tamworths. 


Cufter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

ore  Kiven  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  ol 
California  stockmen  became  they  fflve 
better  reaults  than  other*  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  oui 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg' 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

p.  0.  Box  257,  BERKELEY.  CAL. 


HERCULES 


HARIfBSS 
SADDLES 
HORSB 
COLLARS 


They  Last  Longer  ~M 

The  only  sure  way  to  get  a  HOMB 
Industry  Harness  Is  to  look  for  the  Hercules  stamp. 
Made  by  W.  DATIS  &  SONS,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Your  Uealer  hM  our  Catalogue 
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ShntvlnKT 
ill  llu- 


IV  (lir  I'uiiip  In  inH<nll<-<l 
lloni  of  the  titevl  pit. 


OUR  NEW 
CATALOGUE 
IS  READY 

It  rontaiiiN  viiliiable  inforinntion.  Don't 
I'liil  to  writf  or  telephone  for  one. 

SOMK  OF  THE  CO>TK.\TS: 

Wi-ir  Table. 

How  to  Measure  Your  Water  Supply. 
How  to  Make  a  Weir. 
Horse-Power  Belting  Will  Transmit. 
Itelative  Quantities  of  Water. 
Krictional  Loss  in  Feet  for  100  Feet. 
I'Uan  Iron  Pipes. 
I)iameter.     Circumference  and 
Circles. 

Contents  of  Round  Tank  in  IT. 

for  Each  Foot  in  Depth. 
Amount   of   Fuel   Required  for 

Operation. 
Water  Measures. 
Power  to  Drive  Pumps. 
Some  Useful  Data  in  Hydraulics. 
I'seful  Information  and  Formulae  for  C 

culatingr  Pump  Problems. 
Rule   for  Determining:  Size  and  Speed 

Pulleys  or  Gears. 


Area  of 
S.  Gallons 
12  Hours' 


We  GUARANTEE  every  pump  properly  installed  under  our  directions. 

LAYNE  PATENT 

MULTI-STAGE 

CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP 

Has  solved  the  hardest  problem  the  irrigator  ever  had. 


TO  SECURE  THE  LARGEST  POSSIBLE  SUPPLY 
OF  WATER  AT  THE  LEAST  COST  USE  THE 

Layne  System — Pat'd  Pump,  Pit  and  Screen 
LAYNE  &  BOWLER  CO. 

UNDER  THE  JOINT  MANAQEMENT  OF 
P.  D.  BOWLER  AND  C.   L.  MICHOD. 


VIOLET  AND  SANTA  FE  AVE., 

F  6543 


LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 

MAIN  1141 


PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 


SUCCEEDING 


National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR  WOOD  PIPE  FOR 

WATER,  OIL,  WINE,  IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 

MINING  AND  CYANIDING.  MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  in.  to  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.    New  Pipe  Catalogue  in  Preparation. 

OFFICES! 
318  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Kenton  Station,  Portland,  Ore. 
404  Equitable  Bank  Bdg;.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


FACTORIES: 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
PORTLAND,  ORE. 
LOS  ,\NGELES,  CAL. 


BOXES  and  BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  BOXES  OUR  SPECIALTY. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCANTILE  BOX  CO. 

231  BERRY  STREET  (Near  Fourth)  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Importers  and 
Refiners  ol 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  COMPANY 

"Anchor"  Krand,  Velvet  I'lowers  of  Sulphur;  "Volcano"  Brand,  Kubllnied  Flowers  of  .Sul- 
phur; "Tiger"  Krand,  Sublimed  Sulphur;  "Diamond  S"  Urand,  Refined  Flour  Sulphur; 
"Fruit"  Brand.  Powdered  Sulphur,  RollorBtlck,  Relined  Lump. 

A(iENTS  FDR  "Fleur  de  Souire"  Extra  Fine  and  Eagle  Brand.  Florl  dl  Zollo 
(for  bleaching  and  spraying). 

Rellnery:  BORDEAUX.  FRANCE. 
Oltlce— 624  California  St.,  above  Kearney.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIFORNIA 
Hauip'es  and  Prices  on  Application.  Telephone:  Kearney  4836— (Home)  C6636. 


PIONEER  CENTRIFUGAL  F»UlVfPS 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to  sell 
you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy  any  other 
make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competitors' 
wholesale  prices. 

We  guar;intee  our  pumps  the  equal  in  quality  and 
capacity  of  any.  Live  agents  wanted.  Write  for 
circular  and  prices. 

PEERfuESS  IRON  WORKS,  Sacrameato,  Cat. 

Mention  Ilural  Press. 


POULTRY  DEPARTMENT. 


Conducted  By  M.  RUSSELL  JAMES. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 


I.IVKR   TROIBI.K   IN  KOWl.S. 

For  the  past  three  weeks  I  have  been 
losing  niy  two  and  three-year  old  hens. 
Not  many— four  in  all  of  the  Leghorns, 
and  one  Buff  Orpington.  They  seem  well 
in  every  respect  up  to  the  time  of  their 
fombs  changing  color,  when  they  die 
within  thi'ee  days.  The  combs  turn  a 
taint  yellow,  almost  white;  they  are 
heavy,  have  their  usual  appetite  up  to 
the  last  24  hours.  I  have  treated  by 
giving  small  doses  of  castor  oil  and 
Douglas  mixture  in  the  drinking  water, 
feeding  on  dry  mash  with  plenty  of  green 
feed.  There  is  no  tendency  to  lameness 
nor  limp  neck.  The  droppings  are  loose 
and  very  white.  1  have  had  two  other 
hens  die  suddenly  when  on  the  nest.  The 
second  one  we  opened  and  found  one  egg 
broken  near  the  vent  and  another  with 
shell  formed  ready  to  be  laid.  I  have  a 
good  open  range  planted  to  barley;  keep 
200  hens  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre 
si)ace;  feed  a  dry  mash  of  ground  horse 
beans,  middlings  and  bran — one-third  of 
each.  At  night  a  grain  feed  in  litter. 
This  consists  of  cracked  corn,  wheat,  and 
Egyptian  corn,  two  parts  of  each  of  the 
former  grains  to  one  part  of  the  latter 
being  the  i)roportions  in  mixing.  Fresh- 
cooked  meat  is  fed  once  a  week;  charcoal, 
grit  and  shells  always  in  the  hoppers,  and 
plenty  of  green  feed  daily.  The  eggs  from 
these  hens  have  given  unusually  good 
tests  for  fertility  and  produced  strong. 


sturdy  chicks.  Am  I  losing  my  hens  from 
overfeeding,  and  if  not,  can  you  say  what 
the  symptoms  point  to?  Will  you  give 
your  oi)inion  as  to  feeding  ground  hoi-se 
beans? 

I  haev  some  fine  White  Leghorn  roost 
ers  a  year  old  this  April — would  you  ad 
vise  keeping  them  for  mating  with  the 
same  hens  next  season,  or  do  you  advise 
selling  each  year  and  getting  fresh  stock? 
—Mrs.  B.  W.,  Gilroy,  Cal. 

The  fowls  with  yellowish  combs  that 
died  were  victims  of  jaundice,  which  is 
a  form  of  liver  disease  and  caused  by 
overfeeding  on  rich  starchy  foods  that 
also  cause  fowls  to  become  overfat.  Rup- 
ture of  the  oviduct  was  probably  the  cause 
of  the  hens  dying  on  the  nest  and  is  due 
to  the  same  condition  in  the  hens;  that 
is,  the  straining  to  expel  the  egg  neces- 
sary in  the  engorged  condition  of  the 
internal  organs  from  overfatness.  Our  in- 
quirer should  use  more  meat  and  less 
starchy  food.  Egyptian  corn  and  Indian 
corn  have  almost  the  same  nutritive  ratio 
and  should  not  be  used  in  the  same  mix- 
ture. Cut  out  the  corn  and  middlings 
entirely  for  awhile,  also  the  dry  mash, 
and  feed  instead  a  moist  mash  (only 
enough  to  be  well  cleaned  up  in  an  hour) 
made  by  cooking  lean  meat  or  i)lucks  with 
vegetables  and  rolled  barley,  and  drying 
with  bran,  and  about  once  a  week  during 
the  warm  weather  add  a  little  powdered 
charcoal  and  sulphur  to  the  mash;  also 
use  the  same  treatment  as  given  in  the 
foregoing  article  for  diarrhea  in  fowls. 
Be  sure  that  the  fowls  have  an  abundance 


Electricity  is  Modernizing 
Farming  Mettiods 


«CMOOCIMO 


Farm  homes  within  reach  of  our  lines  can  have  many  con- 
veniences of  city  homes. 

Electric  lights  and  other  household  devices  are  possible 
when  an  electric  pumping  plant  is  on  the  ranch. 

Talk  it  over  with  our  nearest  District  Manager  or  write  us. 
PACIFIC  GAS  AND  ELECTRIC  CO. 


44S  Sutter  Street. 


San  Francisco 


.luuc  3,  1911 
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of  tender  green  feed.  The  barley  and 
other  such  feed  on  range  are  getting 
tough  and  dry  now,  and  do  not  fill  the 
bill.- 

However,  we  would  say  thai  at  the  end 
of  the  laying  season  and  the  beginning 
of  the  molt  the  poultry  keeper  will  lose 
some  hens  in  as  large  a  flock  as  200. 
even  when  kept  under  the  best  conditions, 
and  especially  hens  of  that  age.  In  doc- 
toring such  cases  as  described  by  Mrs.  W., 
if  the  fowl  does  not  improve  in  a  couple 
of  days,  the  hatchet  cure  is  the  most 
profitable.  Horse-beans  are  fine  for  poul- 
try. 

The  young  males  will  be  all  right  to 
mate  with  the  same  hens  net  season — that 
is,  if  they  come  through  the  molt  with 
vigor.  They  will  be  just  two  years  old 
and  at  their  best.  The  molt  is  the  test 
for  both  hens  and  cocks.  If  they  show 
no  signs  of  ailing  or  weakness  during  that 
ijeriod,  it  is  proof  of  the  proper  stamina 
and  vigor. 


BLACKHEAD    l.N  TURKEY.S. 

I  would  like  you  to  give  the  general 
cause  of  blackhead  in  turkeys.  I  have  lost 
a  good  many  old  ones,  and  do  not  know 


THE  NORWICH 
AUTOMATIC 
EXERCISER 

AND  FEEDER 


'I'lip  U.  S.  Government  K.vperimen( 
Stiition.**  report  50'i  .saving  ot 
labor,  saving  of  Krain   and  in- 

ereased  e^K  yield  ot  IS'/f. 

WE  SELL  THIS  MACHINE 
UNDER  THE  POSITIVE  GUAR- 
ANTEE THAT  IT  WILL— 

I'ay  for  itself  in  actual  savinj;  of 
K'raiii  in  ninety  days. 


That  it  Ih  absolutely  Rat  and  Bird 
proof.   

That  it  is  itositively  Knin  anil 
Damp  proof.   

That  every  kernel  of  grain  put  in 
the  Hopper  will  go  into  your  flock, 
and  not  one  grain  be  lost. 

That  one  boy  will  do  the  feeding 
for  1000  pens  ivhere  these  niuclilnes 
are  used. 

That  exercise  given  by  the  action 
of  the  machine  Is  just  sutliclent  to 
keep  the  flock  In  perfect  condition. 

That  the  machine  will  positively 
Increase  the  egg  production  of  tlie 
plant  equipped  with  It. 

That  it  Is  adapted  for  cither  five- 
day-old  chicks  or  matured  fowls. 


X(»\V  HKAD  THIS: 

Use  for  30  days.  At  the  expiration 
of  tliat  time,  if  you  do  not  see  a 
marked  Improvement  in  your  f!orl<. 
if  your  egg  production  Is  not  lii- 
ereiised.  and  if  you  are  not  abso- 
lutely satisfied  witli  tlie  niaciiine  in 
i  very  respi-ct,  or  find  one  ob.iecflon- 
able  feature,  return  it  at  our  ex- 
pense and  we  will  at  onee  refund 
our  money.  Write  for  descriptive 
circular. 

Bayley  &  Lyon 

Exclusive  Sales  Agents 
149D  CALIFORNIA  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


the  cause  or  what  I  should  do  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  the  disease,  or  the 
cure. — H.  E.,  Corcoran,  Cal. 

We  trust  our  inquirer  is  not  up  against 
"blackhead"  in  his  flock  of  turkeys,  for 
in  that  case  he  might  as  well  sell  off  his 
birds  and  turn  his  attention  to  some  other 
class  of  poultry.  This  disease  has  been 
traveling  westward,  but  we  had  not  heard 
of  any  certified  case  in  California.  Per- 
haps some  bowel  trouble  of  lesser  note 
may  cause  the  death  of  Mr.  B.'s  turkeys. 
He  should  open  one  of  the  birds  that  has 
died  of  the  disease,  and  if  he  should  find 
the  liver  very  much  enlarged  and  covered 
with  spots  in  size  from  an  eighth  to  near- 
ly an  inch  across  of  yellowish  white  color 
shading  to  dark  yellow  or  yellowish  green, 
the  evidence  is  pretty  conclusive  that 
death  was  caused  by  blackhead.  The  ex- 
ternal symptoms  are  much  the  same  as 
those  of  other  digestive  and  liver  troubles. 
The  fowl  loses  appetite  and  gradually 
grows  weaker  and  has  constant  diarrhea; 
later  the  head  becomes  dark  or  bluish  in 
color,  fiom  which  arises  the  common 
name  of  "blackhead."  There  are  cases, 
however,  in  which  this  discoloration  does 
not  occur. 

The  origin  of  the  disease  is  not  fully 
determined  By  some  it  is  attributed  to 
inbreeding.  It  must  be  understood  that 
turkeys  are  simply  tamed  wild  birds  and 
cannot  accommodate  themselves  to  condi- 
tions very  far  removed  from  thofsc  of  their 
natural  environments.  They  soon  suc- 
cumb to  the  artificial  condition:;  of  (  rowd- 
ing  and  forcing  which  chickens  endure 
with  more  or  less  success,  being  thor- 
oughly domesticated  birds.  The  disease 
is  spread  by  a  parasite.  This  minute  ani- 
mal germ,  to  which  the  scientists  have 
given  the  long  name  of  Amoeba  meleagri- 
dis,  is  carried  into  the  fowl's  body 
through  the  food  and  water,  and  lodges 
in  one  of  the  small  connecting  intestines, 
where  it  multiijlies  and  spreads  to  the 
liver,  eventually  causing  death.  There  is 
no  known  cure  for  blackhead. 

As  suggested,  our  inquirer's  turkeys 
may  be  suffering  from  ordinary  digestive 
troubles,  in  which  case  the  treatment  al- 
ready given  for  diarrhea  and  liver  disease 
in  chickens  will  apply  to  turkeys. 


TEACIII.NG   (  HICKS    lO  I'KIK  H. 

Will  you  please  explain  your  method 
or  some  good  method  of  breaking  in  young 
brooder  chicks  to  use  the  roosts,  and 
oblige? — A.  L.  A.,  Corcoran,  Cal. 

At  from  six  to  eight  weeks  old  the 
chicks  should  be  taken  from  the  brooder 
quarters  to  the  colony  houses  and  range, 
or  wherever  they  are  to  be  located,  and 
at  this  time  they  should  be  taught  to 
perch.  Have  the  new  quarters  arranged 
with  low  wide  perches  (1  by  3-inch  scant- 
ling) ;  also  make  slatted  frames  by  nail- 
ing lath  or  other  such  narrow  strips  two 
inches  apart.  Set  these  frames  against 
the  wall  so  that  they  will  extend  slant- 
wise under  the  perches,  and  have  the 
corners  on  the  other  side  of  the  room 
cut  off  b.v  nailing  boards  across  them. 
The  chicks  will  run  up  on  the  frame  to 
find  a  huddling  corner  and  land  on  the 
l^erches,  as  they  cannot  rest  on  the  open 
slanting  frame.  A  little  care  for  a  few 
evenings  in  putting  up  those  that  remain 
on  the  floor  and  straightening  them  out 
on  the  perches  will  teach  them  the  ropes. 
Where  there  are  but  a  few  to  be  taught, 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  provide  the 
low  wide  perches  and  shut  out  the  cor- 
ners, and  a  few  of  the  smart  ones  will 
soon  take  to  the  perches,  and  gradually 
others  will  follow  until  all  will  be  roost- 
ing. The  careful  poultryman  will  always 
go  through  the  chick  quarters  at  dark 
and  see  that  all  are  comfortable  and  In 
place. 

In  Petaluma  where  there  are  a  thou- 
sand or  more  chicks  brooded  in  one  bunch, 
they  are  taught  to  perch  at  eight  weeks 


old  and  just  before  leaving  the  brooder 
house.  In  such  large  numbers  the  risk 
of  huddling  if  put  in  cold  houses  before 
learning  to  perch  is  too  great  to  be 
taken.  Wide  perches  are  placed  over  the 
brooders  where  the  heat  from  the  latter 
strikes  under  the  perches,  which  extend 
clear  across  the  brooder  house.  In  front 
of  the  i)erches  is  placed  a  slanting  frame 
made  of  slats  which  shuts  the  chicks  out 
from  the  brooders  and  leads  them  onto 
the  perches  instead  of  into  the  brooders. 
The  warmth  from  beneath  keeps  them 
from  climbing  on  top  of  each  other,  and 
they  si)read  out  on  the  perches  and  soon 
get  the  perching  habit,  after  which  the 
heat  is  gradually  dropped,  and  they  may 
be  safely  transferred  to  the  colony  houses 
at  night  and  set  upon  the  roosts. 


Five  hundred  wild  turkeys  are  soon  to 
be  liberated  from  the  State  game  farm. 


A  poultry  association  with  15  charter 
members  has  been  formed  at  Ukiah. 


About  three  acres  of  land  is  being  used 
in  connection  with  the  Chico  Normal 
School  for  agricultural  training  of  the 
children  and  normal  students  connected 
with  the  institution. 


ALFALFA 
FARMS 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY 

:{00U  acres  of  irrigated  alfalfa  and 
fruit  land  in  i:0-aere  tracts.  On  the 
Santa  ("e  main  line.  Station  on  the 
laud.     In  the  heart  of  a  proven  district. 

MKKCED  Ct>LONY  NO.  2. 

Ueep,  rich,  sandy  loam  soil;  can  he 
worked  every  djiy  In  the  .vear.  Abun- 
dant water  fri>m  si  l4»iig  cstablislie<l  Ir- 
rigation system. 

Write  today  for  particulars. 

(Send  this  to  us) 

'  CO-OPERATIYE~LAND  &  TRUST  CO.  ! 

"Lands  that  produce  wealtii" 
595  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

( PleaM  send  me  litera>ure  on  Merced  Colony  No.  2 ) 


NAME  

ADDRESS. 


POULTRY. 


S.  C.  B.  MINORCA  EGGS  for  hatching 
$6  per  100;  can  All  large  orders;  12  yards 
large  beautiful  hens,  excellent  layers;  a 
few    young    roosters    left    at    $3  each. 
Black  Beauty  Poultry  Yards,  Dixon,  Cal. 

FOR  GOOD,  HEALTHY  CHICKS  in  large 
or  small  lots,  try  Penn  Grove  Hatchery. 
All  chicks  guaranteed.  Incubators- 
brooders  and  supplies.  E.  W.  Spring 
Prop.,  Penn  Grove. 

VALtJABLE  INFORMATION  FREE.  We 
can  tell  you  how  to  buy  poultry  feeds  as 
clieaply  as  a  wholesale  dealer.  Write 
Geo.  H.  Croley  Co.,  G29  Brannan  St.,  S.  F. 

OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS,  149D,  Cali- 
fornia  St.,  San  Francisco. — Est.  40  years. 
Standard  bred  poultry.  White  Orpingtons 
R.  I.  Reds,  Brd.  Rocks,  White  Leghorns. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS— Eggs  for 
hatching,  Jl  per  setting;  $2  for  30;  tor 
BO  or  more,  5c  each.  F.  L.  HUNT 
Lincoln  Ave.,  Napa,  Cal. 

DAY-OLD    CHICKS— Barred  Rock7r^Tso 
eggs  for  hatching;   good  laying  strain. 
Fairmount  Hatchery,  Box  29B,  R   F  D 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 

CHICKENS,  DUCK.S,  GEESE,  GUINEAS 
Pea  fowl  and  eggs.  Address  Wm.  A. 
French,  545  W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

WAYSIDE  YARDS— A  few  settings  from 
special  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  matings,  at 
J5  for  30.    Carl  Gregory,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Petaluma 
Cal. — You  will  be  pleased  with  our  new 
Free  CATALOGUE.    Send  for  it. 

FREE     BOOK —  "  Poultry     Feeding  for 
Profit,"   on  application   to  Coulson  Co 
Petaluma,  Cal.,  Box  P. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS— Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B 
Morris,  Lodi,  Cal. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart, 
Clements,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumaee, 
early  maturity. 


TWIN  OAKS  FARM— W.  H.  Bissell.  Pro- 
prietor, Livermore,  Cal. — Buff,  White 
Orpington. 


GUINEA  EGGS  — Pure  White  African 
Guinea  egg.s,  $2  for  15.  F.  Leininger, 
lone,  Cal. 

HATCHING  EGGS— White  Leghorns.  Cir^ 
cular  184.    A.  H.  Gregory.  Frultvale.  Cal. 


CONCERNING 
POULTRY  FEEDS 

We  can  sell  you  poultry  feeds  in  plain 
sacks  as  cheap  as  anyone,  but  if  we  sell 
you  feeds  with  our  name  branded  on  the 
sacks,  we  sell  you  the  best.  The  BEST  is 
the  CHEAPEST.  Chick  Feed,  Blood  Meal. 
Meat  Meal,  Meat  Scrap,  Egg  Food,  Grit, 
Shell,  Wire  Netting,  Utensils  of  all  kinds; 
everything  required  by  the  poultry  raiser 
on  large  or  small  scale.  Circular  and 
samples  free. 

GEO.  H.  CROLEY  CO. 

629  Brannan  St..  San  Francisco 

F.  BALDWIN'S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

winners  from  Seattle  down; 
.13  out  of  a  possible  36  prizes 
in  3  shows  this  season.  Bred 
at  layers  llrsl.  Stock,  any 
age,  for  sale  at  reasonable 
prices.  Eggs  $fi  and  810  per 
100.  Settings  $2  up.  Send 
for  new  free  folder  and  prices. 

Isl  Polltt,  D.  r.  p.  Ex.      49  Wasliin{tn  Are  ,  Su  J«m,  Cal. 


"PRACTICAL  POULTRY  HOUSES" 


Bird  NEPONSET  Roofings 

FOR  25  YEARS  THE  STANDARD  OF  FOULTRYMEN 

help  YOU  build  better,  cheaj)er  and  more  lasting  building.s. 
Write  NOW  for  this  FREE  BOOKI.ET. 

THE  LILLEV  &  THURSTON  CO. 

82  SECOND  STRFET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


FREE  BOOK 


ON  APPLICATION  TO 
Coulson  Poultry  &  Stock  Food  Co* 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 


A»K  YOUR  DKALKK  KOK 

EL  DORADO  CO  CO  A.  MUX   OIL  CAKE 

rou 

CHICKENS    AND    IVULK  COWS 

Cheapest  Food  In  the  Market  to-day.     H  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it, 

ADDKKSH 

EL   DORADO   OIL  WORKS 

149  CALIFORNIA  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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THE  HAMLIN  SCHOOL 

SS30  rartflc  Ave.     SH7-23  UroadtTay  St. 
A  Boarding;  and  Day  School  tor  Glrla, 
Comprising 

A  French  School  for  Little  Children. 
Primary.  Intermediate,  High  School  and 
Post-Graduate  Departments,  Household 
Economics,  Drawing,  Painting  and  Elo- 
cution. Accredited  by  the  University 
of  California,  by  Leland  Stanford 
Junior  University  and  by  Eastern  Col- 
leges. Courses  in  Singing,  Instru- 
mental Music.  Piano,  Violin,  Organ. 
Harp.  Flute,  Cello,  etc.;  Theory  and 
Composition,  Harmony,  Sight  Reading. 
Musical  Dictation,  Choral  and  Orches- 
tral Practice,  etc..  are  offered  by  the 
newly  formed  Music  Department.  For 
particulars  In  regard  to  the  school, 
please  send  for  prospectus.  Address 
Miss  .SARAH  D.  HAMLIN.  A.M.,  2230 
Pacific  Ave.,  San  Francisco. 


WORLD-FAMED 

FOX 

(patent) 

SPIRAL 
PinTEES 

Pe»"  $3.75  P^'" 

Tan  or  Olive 

Are  now  on  sale  in 
our  Men's  Furnish- 
ing Section  or  by 
Mail. 


MARKET  ANDSTOCKTON 


San  Francisco 


The  Home  Circle. 


The  Garden  Patch. 

When  the  apiile  tiees  are  blooming. 

And  a  hum  is  in  the  air. 
When  the  garden  truck  is  looming 

Into  view — all  fresh  and  fair. 

Do  not  "load"  your  dinner  table 
With  potatoes  and  with  meat, 

But  use  all  the  dainty  "green  things" 
From  that  garden,  fair  and  sweet. 

Let  a  toothsome  lettuce  salad 
Often  on  the  board  be  seen, 

And  red  radishes,  encircled 

By  their  own  leaves'  lovely  green. 

Onions,  "long  and  slim"  and  pungent. 
With  a  slice  of  home-made  bread; 

Cups  of  sassafras,  more  lovely 
Than  "the  wine  when  it  is  red." 

Eggs,  found  in  a  nest  that  Biddy 
Made  within  the  hollow  tree. 

Poached,  and  placed  upon  a  platter — 
Parsley  wi-eathed — are  fair  to  see. 

When  the  apiile  ti-ees  are  blooming. 

And  their  fragrance  fills  the  air. 
Pile  your  table  with  the  treasures 

Of  that  "garden  patch"  out  there. 

— Lida  Keck  Wiggins. 


Once  Again. 

The  Ohicago  health  commissioner 
gives  out  this  statement:  "So  long  as 
people  poison  themselves  with  bad  air, 
just  so  long  will  i)neumonia  prevail." 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written 
about  the  actual  necessity  of  pure  air  that 
one  hesitates  to  mention  the  subject 
again,  as  if  questioning  the  intelligence 
of  his  readers,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  not  alone  among  ignorant  people 
that  this  foundation  principle  of  good 
health  is  violated;  on  the  contrary,  peo- 
ple intelligent  in  every  other  way  often- 
times seem  to  use  no  judgment  when  it 
comes  to  the  matter  of  ventilation. 

The  writer  was  recently  present  at  a 
very  beautiful  social  evening.  About 
forty-flve  couples  gathered  in  the  ball 
room  for  a  cotillion  and  about  twenty 
couples  in  a  smaller  room  for  cards. 
Evei-y  detail  had  evidently  been  carefully 
thought  out  by  the  host  and  hostess  to 
give  their  guests  the  pleasantest  possible 
evening.  The  hall  was  beautifully  decor- 
ated: the  cotillion  was  led  by  a  profes- 
sional, assisted  by  several  attractive 
misses;  the  favors  were  all  that  could  be 
desired:  delicious  frappe  was  served 
through  the  evening  and  refreshments  at 
the  end  of  the  evening.  The  same  con- 
sideration was  shown  to  those  who  played 
caids.  Everything  seemed  to  have  been 
provided  for  except  ventilation.  The  ball 
room  had  ten  windows,  the  upper  pai-ts 
of  which  were  intended  to  swing  inward, 
but  of  the  ten  windows,  just  two  could  be 
opened — the  others  stuck  fast. 

In  the  card  room  there  was  no  attempt 
at  ventilation,  and  the  air  was  offensively 
impure.  The  condition  had  come  on 
gradually  and  those  who  sat  there  the 
whole  evening  did  not  realize  it,  but  to 
one  entering  from  another  room  it  re- 
called the  stories  of  T.ibby  prison. 

Does  it  not  seem  imi)Ossible  that  such 
a  hostess  could  fail  to  provide  for  this 
need?  It  might,  except  that  we  are  not 
accustomed  to  anything  else.  How  often 
do  you  see  any  pi-ovision  for  ventilation 
when  numbers  are  gathered  together  in 
our  homes?  If  every  window  were  low- 
ered a  very  little  fi-oni  the  top  the  air 
would  pi-obably  remain  pure  without  a 
draft  on  anyone,  but  usually  our  window 
draperies  make  this  almost  impossible, 
.lust  how  it  can  be  accomplished  will  be 
thought  out  in  each  case  if  it  is  really 
and  truly  believed  to  be  vital. 


Good  health  is  the  foundation  upon 
which  an  effective  life  is  built;  one  might 
almost  say  that  it  is  the  foundation  of  a 
moral  life  as  well.  If  that  is  true,  then 
health  becomes  a  sacred  duty,  and  any- 
thing that  makes  for  health  is  worthy  of 
our  most  thoughtful  considei-ation.  Good 
food,  enough  but  not  too  much,  pure  air, 
plenty  of  sleep  and  exercise;  these  are 
essentials  of  health  and  as  such  are  not 
trivial. 


Care  of  the  Eyes, 

Teachers  and  parents  should  watch 
children  when  reading  and  studying.  Is 
the  book  held  close  one  moment  and  away 
the  next?  Do  they  wink  often  and  rub 
their  eyes?  Do  they  stumble  along  in 
reading?  Do  they  turn  from  side  to  side 
to  catch  the  best  light?  Do  they  com- 
plain of  their  eyes  at  night?  Are  the 
I)upils  of  their  eyes  large?  Do  they  suffer 
from  severe  headache  while  attending 
school  or  after  reading  for  some  time, 
which  is  not  relieved  by  the  usual  means? 
The  eyes  may  look  as  clear  and  natural 
as  any,  yet  there  may  be  malformations 
in  shape  of  the  balls.  Question  them 
closely,  and  while  they  are  reading  place 
your  hand  over  one  eye,  and  then  over 
the  other,  and  see  if  there  is  any  differ- 
ence in  vision.  Notice  whether  either  eye 
turns  to  right  or  left,  and  if  any  action 
or  function  is  wrong  take  the  child  to  an 
expert  optician  for  examination,  and  to 
leai-n  how  sight  can  be  improved  through 
care  and  attention.  Many  a  child  has 
been  punished  for  bashfulness  and  stu- 
pidity, when  the  fault  was  in  the  eye- 
sight. 

Cross-eyes  can  be  made  straight  and 
sight  preserved  with  use  of  proper  lenses 
if  employed  in  time.  Neglect  will  cause 
loss  of  sight  in  one  eye,  even  if  the  eyes 
ai-e  straightened  by  surgery  in  after  life. 

Mother's  Ten  Commandments. 

Dr.  Lena  Sadlei%  who  lectured  before 
the  Chicago  Medical  Society*,  gave  ten 
commandments  which  she  said  every 
mother  ought  to  observe: 

1.  Kiss  not  the  baby's  mouth. 

2.  Fail  not  to  give  the  baby  boiled 
water  to  drink. 

^.    Feed  not  the  baby  between  meals. 

4.  Breathe  not  in  the  baby's  face. 

5.  Thou  shalt  not  deprive  the  baby  of 
fresh  air  and  sunshine. 

6.  Make  not  a  plaything  of  the  baby. 

7.  Jostle  not  the  baby  during  colic. 

8.  Give  not  the  baby  unclean  milk 
from  unwashed  bottles. 

9.  Neglect  not  coughs,  running  ears 
and  nose. 

10.  Thou  shalt  not  give  the  baby  sooth- 
ing syrup,  beer,  tea,  coffee  or  candy. 

Dr.  Sadler  denounced  baby  "soothers" 
as  germ  carriers,  and  urged  the  utmost 
care  in  keeping  bottles  and  nipples  clean. 

For  a  Cold. 

One  of  the  best  and  simplest  ways  to 
cure  a  cold,  whether  on  the  lungs  or  in 
the  head  is  this:  Buy  a  dime's  worth  of 
eucalyptus  oil.  Drop  nine  drops  into  a 
tea  cup  and  put  over  them  enough  boil- 
ing water  to  nearly  fill  the  cup.  Hold 
the  hands,  inverted  funnel  shape,  over 
the  cup  to  keep  the  steam  fi-om  escaping 
too  rapidly.  Place  the  nose  between  an 
opening  in  the  hands  and  inhale  the 
steam  with  long,  deep  breaths.  It  will 
make  you  cough  and  sputter,  l)ut  the 
l)hlegm  will  soon  loosen  up  and  breathing 
will  be  made  easy.  The  fumes  penetrate 
far  down  into  the  lungs  as  well  as  the 
head,  and  there  is  a  general  clearing  out 
of  foreign  matter.  Use  this  treatment 
two  or  three  times  a  day  until  the  cold  is 
better.  A  dime's  worth  of  oil  goes  far 
enough  for  several  colds. — Janet  T.  Van 
Osdel. 


Good  Night. 

How  commonplace  is  this  expression, 
and  yet  what  volumes  it  may  speak  for 
all  future  time!  We  never  listen  to  it 
in  i)assing  that  this  thought  does  not 
force  itself  upon  us.  be  the  tones  in  which 
it  is  uttered  ever  so  gay.  The  lapse  of 
a  few  fatal  hours  or  minutes  may  so  sur- 
round and  hedge  it  in  with  horror  that, 
of  all  the  millions  of  words  which  a 
lifetime  has  recorded,  these  two  little 
words  alone  shall  seem  to  be  remem- 
bered— Good  night!  The  little  child  has 
lisped  it,  as  it  passed,  smiling,  to  a 
brighter  morn  than  ours;  the  lover,  with 
his  gay  dreams  of  the  nuptial  morrow: 
the  wife  and  mother,  with  all  the  tangled 
threads  of  household  care  still  in  her 
fingers;  the  father,  with  the  appealing 
eye  of  childhood  all  unanswei-ed.  Good 
night!  That  seal  upon  days  passed,  and 
days  to  come.  What  hand  so  rash  as  to 
rend  aside  the  veil  that  covers  its  mor- 
row ? 


The  Plain  Things, 

It  is  not  always  the  cheaj)  things  that 
are  simplest;  neither  is  it  always  the 
"simple"  things  that  are  the  least  expen- 
sive. 

It  is,  however,  the  simple  things  that 
are  the  most  beautiful.  < 

A  table  with  plain  straight  legs  is  much 
more  artistic  than  one  with  carved  legs, 
or  "claw"  feet.  The  plain  table  may 
"cost"  more  than  the  ornate  one,  but  in 
addition  to  its  good  looks,  it  is  a  time- 
saver  for  the  busy  housewife,  for  it  takes 
a  much  shorter  time  to  dust  it  and  keep 
it  looking  "new"  than  it  does  to  "fuss" 
with  the  carved  portions  of  the  "cheap" 
table. 

What  is  true  in  this  respect  of  tables 
is  also  true  of  any  piece  of  household 
furniture. 


Short  Stories. 

A  i-ecently  divoixed  gentleman  was  in- 
vited to  a  friend's  house  to  dinner.  As 
soon  as  he  was  seated  the  host's  little 
daughter  asked  abruptly,  "Where  is  your 
wife?" 

The  man,  in  some  confusion,  answered: 
"I  don't  know." 

"Don't  know?"  replied  the  enfant  ter- 
rible.   "Why  don't  you  know?  " 

Since  the  child  persisted,  he  thought 
the  easiest  way  out  would  be  to  make 
a  clean  breast  of  the  matter.  So  he  said: 
"Well,  we  don't  live  together.  We  think, 
as  we  can't  agree,  we'd  better  not." 

But  the  little  torment  would  not  stop. 
She  exclaimed:  "Can't  you  agree!  Then 
why  don't  you  fight  it  out.  as  pa  and 
ma  do?" — Ladies'  Home  Journal. 


Wasp  and  Bee  Stings. 

An  old-fashioned  remedy,  but  one  that 
is  excellent  for  the  treatment  of  slight 
wasp  stings,  bee  stings,  or  of  any  other 
insect,  is  the  laundi-y  blue  bag.  Moist- 
ened with  water  and  applied  to  the  spot 
it  will  quickly  allay  the  smarting  sensa 
tion.  Another  very  good  remedy  is  to 
touch  the  inflamed  part  with  a  few  drops 
of  a  solution  of  ammonia.  Honey,  fresh 
butter,  or  even  treacle  ought  to  answer 
the  same  purpose. 


What  Bothered  Him, 

"Brown  has  wired  me  to  send  him  up 
some  fishing  tackle." 

"A  nuisance,  isn't  it?" 

"No,  that  isn't  it;  but  I  can't  remember 
whether  he  favors  Scotch  or  rye." — The 
Widow. 


"There  are  two  kinds  of  bores — one 
talks  while  you  yawn,  and  the  other 
yawns  while  you  talk." 


WANTED 

situation  to  keep  ranch  Rreounta  bj-  a 
competent   book-kerper.  Addrena 

THOMAS  W.  WARD. 
.'•SO  1.1th  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


FARMERS  EDUCATIONAL  AND 
CO-OPERATIVE  UNION  OF  AMERICA 

All  that  Its  name  Implies.  An  up-to-date  farm- 
ers organization  extending  over  twenty^^lx 
States.  California  Ulvlson  now  well  established. 
Send  for  particulars  State  Secretary,  Farmeri 
Union,  Box  18,  Imperial,  Cal. 

PAXENXS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  information 
about  Patents,  Caveats  Trademarks,  and 
Infringements. 

DBWEY,  STKOIVG  A  CO., 
1105-6    Merchants    Exchange    Bldg.,  San 
Krancisco.    Established  lltO. 
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OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS'  DEPARTMENT. 

Conducted  By  M.  Russell  James 


Little  Streams. 

Down  in  valleys  green  and  lowly, 
Murmuring  not,  and  gliding  slowly; 
Up  in  mountain-hollows  wild. 
Fretting  like  a  peevish  child; 
Through  the  hamlet,  where  all  day, 
In  their  waves  the  children  play; 
Running  west  or  running  east, 
Doing  good  to  man  and  beast; 
Always  giving,  weary  never. 
Little  streams,  I  love  you  ever. 

— Maiy  Howitt. 


Poultry  Course  for  Young  Folks. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  BREEDS. 

TiiL  Coriirxs. — These  were  but  another 
variety  of  the  big  Chinese  fowls  imported 
into  England  when  Shanghai  and  other 
ports  of  northern  China  were  thrown  open 
to  the  commerce  of  other  nations.  The 
finest  of  the  first  lot  of  Cochins  were  pre- 
sented to  Queen  Victoria  in  1843,  and  in 
December  of  that  year  cuts  of  these  won- 
derful fowls  appeared  in  the  London  Illus- 
trated News.  They  made  a  great  sensa- 
tion, and  people  were  crazy  lo  obtain 
some  of  the  breed  at  any  price.  These 
fowls  became  the  delight  of  the  fancier, 
both  in  England  in  in  this  country,  who 
at  once  set  to  work  to  breed  them  to  a 
standard  in  color  and  markings.  Their 
full  feathering  and  many  rich  colors  gave 
wide  scope  for  the  fancier's  skill,  which 
he  has  exerted  so  industriously  that  many 
of  the  fine  utility  points  of  the  Cochins 
have  been  sacrificed  to  fancy  feathering 
— which  shows  the  danger  in  running  too 
much  to  fine  clothes. 

The  Cochin  is  a  big  massive  bird  with 
Ijroad,  deep  body,  and  small  wings  and 
tail,  and  is  buried  in  a  fluff  of  soft,  abun- 
dant feathers  which  gives  it  the  appear- 
ance of  being  much  larger  than  its  weight. 
A  noticeable  difference  in  the  shape  of 
this  bird  as  compared  with  other  large 
breeds  is  the  development  of  the  cushion, 
that  is,  the  feathers  on  the  upper  rear 
portion  of  the  back.  These  are  so  long 
and  abundant  in  the  Cochin  hen  that  they 
form  a  hump  that  looks  like  a  soft,  round- 
ed cushion  on  her  back.  The  standard 
weight  of  the  Cochin  is  11  pounds  for 
cock,  8 14  pounds  for  hen,  9  for  cockerel, 
and  7  for  pullet.  The  head  is  short  and 
broad,  with  curved  beak,  single  medium- 
sized  comb,  rather  long  wattles  and  ear- 
lobes.  The  stout  thighs  and  shanks  are 
covered  with  long,  soft,  abundant  feath- 
ers to  the  very  tip  of  the  toes.  These 
feathers  must  be  the  exact  shade  of  the 
plumage  color.  The  Cochin  is  a  gentle, 
contented  fowl  that  may  be  confined  with 
a  two-foot  fence.  It  lays  a  brown  egg, 
rather  small  for  the  size  of  the  bird,  and 
is  considered  a  good  winter  layer.  The 
hen  is  a  champion  setter  and  a  devoted 
mother.  Although  so  large  a  bird,  they 
do  not  grade  high  as  a  market  fowl,  but 
as  an  exhibition  bird  they  are  the  most 
showy  and  attractive  class  in  the  show- 
room. 

The  Bukf  Cochin. — This  is  the  most 
popular  variety  of  the  Cochins.  The  even 
buff  plumage  with  a  metallic  golden  luster 
is  a  wonder  in  color.  It  may  be  noted 
that  the  coloring  of  other  buff  varieties 
of  breeds  has  been  borrowed  from  the 
Buff  Cochin.  This  golden  buff  must  ex- 
tend throughout  the  i)lumage;  no  other 
color  or  even  shade  is  allowed,  and  the 
under-color  is  also  required  to  be  buff  of 
a  lighter  shade. 

The  Partkidoe  Cochix. — This  is  a  beau- 
tiful bird,  but  difficult  to  breed  true  to 
color  and  markings.  The  female  is  pret- 
tier than  the  male,  with  plumage  of  red, 
orange,  and  mahogany  red,  wonderfully 


penciled  and  striped  with  l)lack  and 
brown. 

The  Black  Cochin  has  plumage  of  a  rich 
glossy  black  throughout.  This  variety 
may  be  more  easily  bred  true  to  color 
than  either  of  the  others.  The  White 
Cochin  is  |)ure  white  in  plumage. 


The  Cunning  Coyote. 

AN    INTERESTING    LETTER    I'KO.M    ONE    OF  Oil! 
NINE-YEAKOLI)  HOYS. 

Atwater,  Merced  Co.,  May  19,  1911. 

Dear  Editor:  I  am  sending  a  true 
story  about  how  coyotes  fool  dogs,  and 
hope  it  will  be  all  right.  I  live  on  a 
big  ranch  and  see  lots  of  wild  things. 

A  pair  of  old  coyotes  have  their  den 
under  an  old  deserted  house  about  a  mile 
from  ouv  home.  They  have  four  little 
ones.  We  boys  sleep  out  on  the  lawn, 
and  at  night  we  hear  their  sharp  bark 
as  they  try  to  get  our  dogs  to  chase  them. 
One  of  our  dogs  is  old  and  he  always 
runs  out  after  them;  our  other  dog  is 
a  young  collie  that  stays  near  the  build- 
ings and  does  not  let  them  get  our  chick- 
ens. 

One  day  the  collie  went  to  the  river 
ranch  with  Dad  and  did  not  get  home  for 
several  days.  Just  about  daylight  one 
morning  while  the  collie  was  away,  the 
coyotes  began  barking.  The  old  dog  ran 
out  and  chased  them,  and  away  they  ran, 
their  barking  growing  less  and  less.  All 
at  once  the  chickens  began  to  make  a 
great  fuss  and  to  fly  down  from  the  trees 
just  as  if  something  was  after  them. 
We  looked  quick  and  saw  a  coyote  run  in 
and  grab  a  chicken.  Then  we  knew  that 
only  one  coyote  had  run  off  with  the  dog 
and  that  the  other  coyote  had  stayed  to 
catch  a  chicken.  When  they  barked  and 
only  one  dog  answered,  they  made  up  the 
little  game  for  one  of  them  to  draw  him 
off  while  the  other  got  the  chicken.  They 
are  indeed  very  cunning  animals. 

Yours  truly,  Hal  Shaffeu. 


The  Bloody  Aigrette. 

No  doubt  the  girls  among  our  young 
folks  have  often  admired  the  aigrette  on 
expensive  hats,  and  perhaps  have  longed 
to  possess  so  dainty  an  ornament.  This 
plume  is  indeed  a  very  fairy  of  a  feather, 
its  snowy,  silken  barbs  like  floating  fila- 
ments of  silver.  It  is  one  of  the  curious 
and  wonderful  things  in  nature  that  the 
snowy  heron  and  i)lumed  egret  wear  this 
beautiful  spray  of  feathers  only  during 
the  mating  and  nesting  season,  when  they 
are  "adorned  like  a  bride  for  the  bride- 
groom. "  Consequently,  that  is  the  season 
when  the  plume-hunters  begin  their  cruel 
and  deadly  work.  Then  the  heron  rook- 
eries are  sought  and  the  birds  ruthlessly 
slaughtered,  and  the  young  left  to  perish 
in  the  nests.  Here  is  but  a  paragraph 
fiom  the  sworn  statement  of  a  collector 
of  aigrette  plumes  in  Venezuela,  as  given 
at  the  hearing  of  the  Shea  biid-protective 
law  before  the  Game  Committee  at  Al- 
bany last  month  and  reported  by  the 
New  York  Herald: 

"The  birds  gather  in  large  colonies  to 
rear  their  young.  They  have  the  plumes 
only  during  the  mating  and  nesting  sea- 
son. After  that  ijeriod  the  plumes  are 
virtually  of  no  commercial  value  because 
of  the  worn  and  frayed  condition.  It  is 
the  custom  in  Venezuela  to  shoot  the 
bii'ds  while  the  young  are  in  the  nests. 
The  natives  of  the  country,  who  do  vir- 
tually all  of  the  hunting  for  feathers,  are 
not  jirovident  in  their  nature,  and  their 
practices  are  of  a  most  cruel  and  brutal 
character.  I  have  seen  them  frequently 
pull  the  plumes  from  the  wounded  birds, 
leaving  the  crippled  bii-ds  to  die  of  starva- 
tion, unable  to  respond  to  the  cries  of 
their  young  in  the  nests  above.  1  have 
known  these  peoi)le  to  tie  and  i)rop  up 


wounded  birds  on  the  marsh,  where  they 
would  attract  the  attention  of  other  birds 
flying  by.  These  decoys  they  keep  in  this 
condition  until  they  die  of  their  wounds 
or  from  the  attacks  of  insects.  I  have 
seen  the  terrible  red  ants  of  that  country 
actually  eating  out  the  eyes  of  these  help- 
less wounded  birds  that  were  tied  out  by 
the  plume-hunters." 

An  equally  revolting  tale  comes  from 
Australia  and  other  countries  wherever 
the  egret  i)lume  trade  is  carried  on.  After 
hearing  these  sickening  disclosures,  we 
are  sure  that   there  will  not  be  a  girl 


among  our  young  folks  who  can  look  n 
the  bloody  aigrette  without  a  thrill 
honor. 


Premature. 

The  Fair  Purchaser — "Your  eggs  are  all 
very  small  today,  Mr.  Jones." 

Mr.  Jones — "Yes'ni,  they  are,  but  I'm 
sure  I  don't  know  the  reason." 

The  Fair  Purchaser — "Oh,  I  expect  you 
took  them  out  of  the  nests  too  soon." 

Use  all  the  fresh,  green  vegetables  you 
can. 


JOIN  THE 

GOLDEN  STATE  EXCURSION 

THE  HIGH  CLASS  PERSONALLY  CONDUCTED 
EXCURSION  TO 

OREGON,  WASHINGTON  and  the 
CANADIAN  ROCKIES 


Leaves  San  Francisco  June  6,  1911 

ROUND  TRIP    -    -  $82.50 

Including  sleeping  accomodations,  meals  and  si^ht-seeing 
trips  en  route  to  Seattle 

MAKE  YOUR  RESERVATIONS  NOW 


SEE  ANY  AGENTS 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

TICKET  OFFICES 

FLOOD  BUILDING.  PALACE  HOTEL. 

MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT, 

BROADWAY  AND  13th  STREETS.  OAKLAND 


GOING  EAST? 

Be  sure  your  ticket  reads  via 

WESTERN  PACIFIC 

THE  NEW  ROUTE  FROM  THE  GOLDEN  WEST 
ALONG  THE 
GOLDEN  FEATHER  RIVER  CANYON 

The  New  Route  combines  all  the  luxuries,  comforts, 
conveniences,  and  safety  of  the  best  modern  rail- 
roads— perfect  roadbed,  latest  steel  dining,  buffet, 
and  observation  cars,  standard  sleepers,  unexcelled 
dining-car  service,  etc.,  with  many  exclusive  fea- 
tures, such  as  easy  grades  of  not  over  1  per  cent, 
gentle  curves,  low  elevation  (2,000  feet  lower  than 
any  other  line),  miles  of  natural  scenery,  in  the 
heart  of  the  Sierras. 

For  reservations  and  information,  call  on  or  write 
your  Local  Agent,  or, 

E.  L.  LOMAX  G.  F.  HERR 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager  Asst.  Gen  '1  Passenger  Agent 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


Alameda  Rug  Works  &  Carpet  Cleaning  Co. 

Rugs  Made  From  Old  Carpets  a  Specialty 

First  class  rag  ciirpets  and  rag  ruKS  woven. 

We  pay  freight  om-  way  on  all  orders. 

'I'he  largest  and  best  etjulpped  factory  In  tlieHtate. 

J.  A.  OSTERDOCK,  Prop.,  2006  Everett  St.,  Alameda,  Cal. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  May  31,  1911. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

Prices  show  no  further  change.  The 
general  situation  remains  about  as  before, 
the  local  market  being  dull,  with  both  sup- 
ply and  demand  limited.  Considerable 
business  is  going  on  in  the  North,  though 
offerings  are  diminishing. 

California  Club   $1.50  @1.52y2 

Sonora    Nominal 

White  Australian    1.60  @1.65 

Northern  Club    1.52'.j@1.55 

Northern  Bluestem    1.65  @1.70 

Russian  Red    150  @1.55 

BARLEY. 

Some  new  barley  has  come  in  from  the 
Sacramento  valley,  and  shows  good  qual- 
ity. It  is  reported  that  buyers  in  the 
country  are  offering  $1.25  for  new  crop. 
Trading  in  the  spot  grain  is  quiet,  and 
with  the  harvest  near  at  hand  prices  are 
beginning  to  show  some  weakness. 
Brewing  and   Shipping.  .. $1.52y2@1.55 

Choice  Peed,  per  ctl   1.45  @1.50 

Common  Feed    1.40  @1.45 

OATS. 

This  market  remains  without  special 
feature.  There  is  a  fair  demand,  as  for 
some  time  past,  and  prices  are  steadily 
held,  though  offerings  are  sufficient  for  all 
current  requirements. 

Red  Feed   $1.37',,(&1.42'2 

Gray    Nominal 

White    Nominal 

Black  Feed    1.30  #1.50 

CORN. 

Trading  in  all  descriptions  is  on  a  very 
moderate  scale,  with  little  Eastern  corn 
coming  in,  and  no  great  demand  locally 
for  v.'alifornia  stock.  Prices,  however,  are 
firmly  held. 

Cal.  Small  Yellow    $1.75 

Eastern  Yellow    155 

Eastern  White    1-55 

White  Egyptian   $1.70  @1.75 

RYE. 

Rye  remains  nominal,  with  little  de- 
mand and  nothing  offered  that  arouses 
any  interest. 

lye,  per  ctl   Nominal 

BEANS. 

Horse  beans  continue  to  advance,  as  the 
supply  is  running  short,  though  there  is 
no  very  heavy  demand.  The  market  in 
general,  according  to  local  dealers,  is  ex- 
tremely dull,  and  aside  from  a  few  vari- 
eties, which  are  firm  because  of  a  short 
supply,  there  is  some  weakness  in  prices. 
Pinks  and  bayos  have  both  taken  another 
drop,  the  latter  suffering  from  the  compe- 
•  I  it  ion  of  imported  beans.  Some  interest  is 
being  shown  in  future  beans  of  several 
descriptions,  but  it  is  too  early  to  make 
any  predictions  in  regard  to  either  crop 
or  market  conditions,  as  the  planting  will 
not  be  completed  for  several  weeks.  It  is 
apparent,  however,  that  the  acreage  de- 
voted to  beans  will  be  considerably  larger 
than  usual.  Not  only  is  a  lot  of  new  land 
being  used  for  limas,  but  local  dealers 
say  there  will  be  a  larger  acreage  of  pinks. 
Some  land  formerly  used  for  whites,  how- 
ever, will  be  devoted  to  the  colored  vari- 
eties, owing  to  the  comparatively  high 
lirices  of  the  latter.  It  is  believed  that 
there  will  be  quite  a  lot  of  white  beans 
carried  over  into  the  new  season. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $4.40  @4.55 

Blackeyes   7.00  @7.25 

Cranberry  Beans    3.75  @4.00 

Garvanzos    2.85  @3.25 

Horse  Beans    3.25  @3.50 

Small  Whites    3.40  @3.55 

Large  Whites    3.25  @3.40 

Limas    6.35  @6.45 

Pea    4.25 

Pink    5.00  @5.20 

Red  Kidneys      6.25  @6.50 

SEEDS. 

Most  descriptions  stand  about  as  l)efore, 
but  in  the  absence  of  any  general  move- 
ment prices  are  largely  nominal.  Alfalfa 
is  now  offered  at  a  reduction  from  the 
prices  last  quoted,  while  timothy  is  about 
cleaned  up. 

Alfalfa    17    ©IS  c 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton....  25.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   5%c 

Canary    3%®  4  c 

Hemp    3V2@  4  c 

Millet    3V2@  4  c 

Timothy    Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    5%c 

Dried  Peas,  per  ctl   3.75®  4.00 


FLOUR. 

Prices  on  local  descriptions  have  been 
advanced,  in  line  with  the  firmness  and 
scarcity  of  good  milling  wheat.  Local 
trading  is  about  as  usual,  but  so  far  ex- 
port business  has  been  fairly  brisk. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.40  @5.80 

Bakers'  Extras    5.40  @5.80 

Superfine    4.50  @4.70 

Oregon  and  Washington...  4.60  @4.80 

Hay  and  FeedstuflFs, 

HAY. 

Prices  are  not  quotably  changed,  the 
local  market  remaining  dull  and  oversup- 
plied  with  ordinary  stock.  Choice  wheat 
and  oat  hay,  however,  continue  very  scarce 
and  is  hard  to  get  except  at  a  premium. 
Arrivals,  altogether,  have  been  almost  as 
large  as  last  week.  Consumers  are  limit- 
ing their  purchases  to  immediate  needs, 
and  large  lots  are  hard  to  dispose  of.  More 
new  volunteer  hay  has  come  in  within  the 
last  few  days,  but  finds  little  demand,  as 
old  stock  is  generally  preferred.  The  mar- 
ket has  been  helped,  however,  by  a  ship- 
ping movement  in  the  last  week.  The  har- 
vest is  now  well  under  way  in  many  sec- 
tions, and  the  res\ilts  appear  to  be  some- 
what l)etter  than  expected,  though  it  will 
be  some  time  before  any  definite  idea  can 
be  had  of  the  actual  cro]),  and  so  far  all 
reports  in  this  vicinity  indicate  a  rather 
short  yield. 

Choice  Wheat   $13.00@  14.00 

Good  Waieat  Hay    11.00(5)12.50 

Other  Grade  Wheat   8.00@1100 

Wheat  and  Oats   8.00@11.50 

Tame  Oats    8.00@11.50 

Wild  Oats    6.50@10.00 

Alfalfa     8.00@11.50 

Stock  Hay   5.50®  6.B0 

Straw,  -fier  bale    35@  50c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
Cracked  corn  is  firm,  with  an  upward 
tendency,  the  demand  being  active  and 
supplies  moderate.  Other  descriptions  re- 
main about  as  before,  bran  and  middlings 
being  firm,  and  other  lines  steady  at  for- 
mer quotations. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $19.00@20.00 

Bran,  per  ton    28.00@29.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   26.50@27.00 

Cracked  Corn    34.00@35.00 

Middlings    34.00@37.00 

Mixed  Feeds    29.00@32.00 

Rolled  Barley    31. 00@ 32.00 

Rolled  Oats    32.00@33.00 

Shorts    27.50@31.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 

Onions  stand  as  before,  the  demand  at 
present  I'rices  being  about  equal  to  the 
current  arrivals.  Texas  Bermudas  are  still 
a  feature.  Some  new  garlic  is  arriving, 
but  old  stock  is  still  in  demand  at  high 
prices.  Tomatoes  are  higher,  though  some 
Eastern  stock  is  now  coming  in.  Green 
peas  are  arriving  liberally,  but  with  a 
heavy  demand  the  market  is  kept  well 
cleaned  up.  The  bulk  of  the  arrivals  of 
asparagus  is  going  to  the  canners,  though 
there  is  still  a  fairly  good  demand  in 
the  regular  trade,  and  price  are  still  main- 
tained at  previous  figures.  The  top  price 
of  rhubarb  has  been  reduced.  String 
beans  are  lower,  as  supplies  are  now  com- 
ing in  freely  from  nearby  points,  and 
okra  is  also  lower.  No  green  corn  has 
arrived  for  seveial  days.  Other  descrip- 
tions show  little  change. 
Onions:  New  Red.  sack  $  2.15@  2.40 

Bermuda,  crate    2.00@  2.10 

Green,  box    60@  1.00 

Garlic,  old,  i)er  lb   10®  11c 

New    6®  7c 

Green  Peas,  per  cak   1.25@  1.50 

Tomatoes,  per  crate   1.75®  2.00 

Cucumbers,  per  doz   40@  60c 

Cabbage    1.50 

Carrots,  per  sack   1.50 

Rhubarb,  per  box   75@  1.10 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   75c 

Asparagus,  per  box   75@  1.50 

String  Beans,  per  lb   4@  6c 

Summer  Squash,  per  box....      75®  1.00 

Okra,  per  lb   8®  10c 

POTATOES. 

Considerable  stock  has  been  arriving 
from  Texas,  but  most  of  it  has  been  on 
orders  for  shipment  to  other  points.  Old 
Lompoe  and  Oregon  potatoes  are  scarce 
and  firm,  the  latter  being  a  shade  higher, 
and  Eastern  stock  has  also  advanced.  New 
potatoes  are  a  little  lower,  but  prices  are 
still  fairly  well  maintained,  and  the  short- 
age of  the  river  crop  is  becoming  more 
apparent. 

Lompoe  Burbanks,  per  ctl...$  2.85®  3.00 

Oregon  Burbanks    2.50®  2.75 

New  Potatoes,  per  lb   2Vj®  3V2C 

Eastern,  per  ctl   2.00®  2.15 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 
Quite  a  lot  of  local  chickens  were  held 
over  from  last  week,  and  while  arrivals 
from  the  East  have  been  hardly  as  large 
as  for  several  weeks  past,  the  market  is 
still  unsatisfactory  for  sellers.  Hens  are 
doing  a  litUe  better,  but  it  is  hard  to  sell 
anything  but  first-class  stock,  and  arriv- 
als from  California  points  are  larger  than 
the  market  will  readily  absorb. 

Large  Broilers   $  3.00@  4.00 

Small  Broilers    2.00@  3.00 

Fryers    6.00@  7.0u 

Hens,  extra    8.00@10.00 

Hens,  large    6.00@  6.50 

Small  Hens    5.00@  5.50 

Old  Roosters    4.00@  4.50 

Young  Roosters    7.50®  8.00 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown.  8.00@10.00 

Squabs    2.00@  3.00 

Geese,  per  pair   2.00@  2.50 

Ducks    6.00@  9.00 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb   Nominal 

BUTTER. 

Up  to  the  holiday  the  regular  trade  de- 
mands were  very  moderate,  resulting  in 
some  decline  on  all  grades.  The  lower 
grades  are  still  inclined  to  drag,  but  ex- 
tras have  regained  their  former  firmness. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Men.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras  ..22 Vi-  22  22  21  Vj  ..  22 Vi 
Prime 

Firsts.  22       211:;    21 1...   21       ..  21 
Firsts  .  .21V..   21      21      20U    ..  20>;j 
Seconds. 21      20V.   20il.   20       ..  20 
EGGS. 

The  market  for  local  stock  shows  very 
little  variation,  the  large  movement  into 
storage  serving  to  keep  prices  steady.  Ex- 
tras are  occasionally  up  to  22c.,  but  this 
price  always  brings  out  liberal  offerings 
and  21i.jc.  is  the  top  figure  most  of  the 
time.    Eastern  stock  is  lower. 

Thu.  Fri.    Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras..  22       21 21V.   21V.    ..  22 
Prime 

Firsts. 20V,  20V  20'i  20V;,  ..  20io 
Firsts  .  .19V',  19V.  19V,  19V,  ..  19".'. 
Seconds. 18i'2  loV_,  igi/o  18V,  ..  l8Vi 
Selected 

Pullets. 18V.   18V,    isv.    18V  18Vj 
Eastern. 17' J   17V,   17  v^.   17  V    ..  16ir. 
OHEESB. 

There  has  been  little  feature  to  the  mar- 
ket of  late,  and  changes  in  price  are  of 
small  importance.  The  first  grade  of 
local  flats  is  a  little  lower  at  the  moment. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb  12i.jc 

Firsts   llVjC 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy  13il.c 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Prices  are  lower  on  nearly  everything. 
Arrivals  are  increasing  in  both  quantity 
and  variety,  while  the  prevailing  cool 
weather  works  against  any  heavy  de- 
mand locally.  Old  apples  are  scarce  and 
firmly  held,  and  gooseberries  bring  about 
the  same  prices  as  before,  while  all  de- 
scriptions of  strawberries  are  lower,  with 
liberal  supi)lies.  Good  lots  of  cherries 
find  a  good  market,  but  with  large  ar- 
rivals it  is  impossible  to  maintain  the 
former  prices.  Some  raspberries  and 
loganberries  are  offered  at  about  the 
prices  quoted,  and  a  few  currants  have 
been  sold  at  $1.25  per  drawer.  Cante- 
loupes  from  the  southern  end  of  the  State 
are  selling  at  quotations. 

Raspberries,  basket    12V1.@  15c 

Loganberries,  cnest   $  8.00@10.00 

Gooseberries,  drawer    50@  75c 

Apples,  per  box   2.00@  2.25 

Strawberries,  Banners,  chest.    5.00®  7.00 

Longworth,  chest   5.00®  7.00 

Large  varieties,  chest   4.00®  5.00 

Cherries.  Purple  Guigne,  box.       75®  85c 

White    50®  60c 

Canteloupes.  crate   7.50 

Dried  Fruits. 

Trading  is  still  confined  to  rather  nar- 
row limits,  both  here  and  in  the  East, 
though  there  is  some  export  business,  and 
packers  are  succeeding  in  getting  some 
contracts  for  the  new  crop.  As  for  old 
crop  goods,  everything  but  peaches  and 
raisins  is  cleaned  up.  and  the  former  are 
bringing  an  advance.  The  top  quotation 
for  old  raisins  still  remains  at  4VjC.,  and 
local  packers  report  some  business  at 
this  figure,  though  according  to  advices 
from  Fresno  they  are  making  concessions 
in  regard  to  handling  that  amount  to  a 
slight  advance.  The  amount  coming  out 
at  this  figure,  however,  is  small.  A  few 
apricots  are  being  contracted  at  the  price 
quoted,  but  most  growers  are  holding  for 
an  advance,  and  according  to  an  uncon- 


firmed report,  as  high  as  16c.  has  been 
paid  in  some  cases.  The  situation  on 
figs  is  still  uncertain,  but  high  prices  are 
expected,  as  the  outlook  for  the  crop  is 
poor  at  I'resent.  New  peaches  are  higher, 
but  9V^c.  is  still  about  top.  Local  pack- 
ers are  quoting  lower  prices  for  prunes, 
and  are  making  a  good  many  contracts  at 
4c..  though  some  growers  report  sales  at 
4Vc.,  and  many  are  holding  for  still 
higher  prices.  A  good  many  packers  are 
apparently  trying  to  bear  the  market, 
quoting  lower  prices  in  the  East,  though 
they  do  not  appear  to  be  very  anxious 
to  get  business  at  the  reduction.  Some 
dried  apples  have  been  contracted  at  7i>oC., 
with  8V_.c.  for  early  delivery.  The  New 
York  .lournal  of  Commerce  says: 

"In  the  matter  of  future  prunes,  there 
is  said  to  be  a  very  large  short  interest. 
The  export  buyers  were  accommodated  at 
a  4c.  or  414c.  f.  o.  b.  four-size  bag  basis, 
and  a  good  many  cars  were  also  sold  to 
American  buyers  at  similar  prices.  The 
average  grower  has  nothing  to  lose  and 
everything  to  gain,  it  is  said,  by  insisting 
upon  his  prices  since  he  has  at  least  four 
months  before  deliveries  will  be  exacted 
from  him,  and  in  the  meantime  much 
may  hajjpen  to  compel  the  packer  to  pay 
full  toll  and  more  for  what  he  can  get." 

Evaporated  Apples,  per  lb...  10i^@ll  c 

Apricots,  new  crop   14  c 

Figs,  black    4%®  5  c 

Figs,  white    5    @  7^0 

Peaches,  Spot    8    @  &\lc 

New  crop   9    @  9Vi>c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis    914c 

New  crop  contracts   4    @  4V.c 

Pears    Sh^@12  'c 

New  crop    9    @10  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox  4    @  4V.c 

1911  Crop    4    @  4'.jc 

Thompson  Seedless    4>4@  4%c 

Seedless  Sultanas    4%®  4V2C 


Citrus  Fruits. 

The  Eastern  auction  markets  are  hold 
ing  up  fine,  especially  on  valencias  and 
lemons.  On  Monday  at  New  York,  lemons 
sold  for  $4.75  to  $5.90  ))er  box.  At  Boston 
they  sold  at  $4.55  to  $5.25.  At  Philadel- 
phia. $3.50  to  $5.10.  and  at  Pittsburg  they 
brought  around  $5.50.  These  prices  mean 
good  profits  to  the  lemon  grower.  Up  to 
May  28  thei'e  had  been  shipped  3812  cars 
of  lemons,  as  against  2600  cars  to  May 
31  last  year,  and  3300  cars  same  date  in 
1909. 

The  orange  markets  also  show  good  de- 
mand in  the  East,  especially  for  valencias. 
At  New  York  on  the  29th  the  best  navels 
brought  as  high  as  $4.40  per  box.  and 
valencias  a  little  higher,  being  $4.45  for 
top  of  the  auction.  On  the  same  date  at 
the  Philadel])hia  auction,  prices  were 
somewhat  lower.  There  navels  brought 
only  $3.45  at  the  highest,  and  valencias 
went  as  high  as  $4.25.  Florida  had  two 
cars  of  valencias  on  the  market  which 
averaged  $3.15. 

Up  to  May  28  there  had  been  shii)ped 
from  California,  for  the  season,  28.884 
cars  of  oranges,  as  against  20,000  cars 
last  season  to  same  date. 

At  the  Los  Angeles  auction  Monday, 
three  cars  of  valencias  sold  for  $2.12'... 
for  extra  fancy,  down  to  $1.50  per  box 
for  standards.  Lemons  brought  from 
$3.42  to  $3.92ij. 

In  San  Francisco  ordinary  navel  or 
anges  are  lower,  but  fancy  stock  is  still 
held  at  full  prices.  Valencias  are  coming 
in  freely,  and  find  a  fairly  active  market 
at  the  foinier  prices.  Lemons  are  very 
firm,  some  descriptions  being  higher,  and 
an  advance  in  all  grades  is  expected. 
There  is  nothing  new  in  limes  and  grape- 
fruit. 

Navel  oranges — 

Extra  choice   $2.50®  3.00 

Choice    1.50@  2.00 

Valencias.  choice  to  fancy...    2.25@  3.00 

Tangerines    Nominal 

Choice  Lemons   2.50@  3.5(l 

Fancy  Lemons    3.50®  4.00 

Standard    1.50®  2.00 

Limes    4.50®  5.00 

Grapefruit    2.25®  3.15 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

The  movement  of  old  nuts  is  of  a  small 
jobbing  nature  only,  everything  being 
pretty  well  cleaned  up  and  held  at  firm 
value.  It  is  too  early  for  any  definite 
prediction  on  the  walnut  market,  but 
good  prices  are  assured  for  almonds  and 
buyers  are  already  in  the  field.  Growers 
outside  the  Association  have  made  con 
tracts  at  15  and  16  cents,  and  these  prices 
are  expected  to  prevail  for  the  more  fa- 
vored descriptions. 
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Almonds — 

Nonpareils    16iA@17  c 

I  X  L    151/0  @)16  c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   15  @15yoC 

Drakes    12  @14i/2C 

Languedoc    12  e 

Hardshells    8    @  8%c 

Walnuts— Softshell,  No.  1...  15  c 

Standard    14%c 

Softshell,  No.  2   11  c 

Budded    IT^jC 

HONEY. 

No  comb  honey  has  come  in  yet,  and 
the  little  extracted  that  has  arrived  is 
bringing  full  values.  Late  reports  from 
San  Bernardino  indicate  a  good  yield,  but 
the  crop  in  the  State  as  a  whole  is  very 
snort. 

New  Extracted,  White,  per  lb    8    @  9  c 

Comb    Nominal 

HOPS. 

Prices  have  taken  another  jump  this 
week,  both  here  and  in  Oregon.  In  Ore- 
gon large  contracts  have  been  made  at 
25  cents,  and  many  California  growers 
are  holding  for  the  same  figure,  recent 
offers  of  23'/_.  cents  having  failed  to  bring 
out  any  business. 

Hops,  1910  crop   20    @25  c 

1911  crop    20    @25  c 

Live  Stock. 

DRESSED  MEAT. 

Beef  Steers,  per  lb   9    @  9M>c 

Cows    71/2®  81/jC 

Heifers    7i/.@  8M>c 

Veal,  large   10    (g/11  c 

Veal,  small   11    @11  c 

Mutton:    Wethers    8i{.@  9i/>c 

Ewes    8    (g)9  c 

Lambs    10    @n  c 

Hogs,  dressed    10Vj@ll  c 

LIVE  STOCK. 
Prices  show  very  little  change  this 
week,  calves  and  lambs  being  a  little 
stronger,  while  other  descriptions  are 
easy  as  last  quoted.  Arrivals  of  hogs  are 
still  limited,  but  in  the  absence  of  any 
strong  demand  prices  have  a  downward 
tendency.  In  other  lines,  shiiiments  are 
now  fairly  large,  and  vahies  aie  not  very 
well  maintained. 
Gross  weight: 

Steers:    No.  1   5%@  6  c 

No.  2    514®  51. jc 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No,  1....    4%@  5  c 

No.  2    4y,c 

Bulls  and  Stags   2^01)  3i/.r 

Calves:  Light   GVoC 

Medium    6  c 

Hogs:   Grain-fed,  heavy   n    fa'  6V4C 

150  to  250   6'.:.®  iV%c 

100  to  150  lbs   6%c 

Small  prime  wethers   4%@  5  c 

Large  prime  wethers   4%(a)  5  c 

Ewes    4    (®  41/ic 

Lambs   5%c 

WOOL. 

There  has  been  a  little  more  activity 
in  the  last  week,  and  the  outlook  is  more 
encouraging,  though  so  far  no  quotable 
advance  has  been  made  in  local  jirices. 
Nevada  wool,  however,  has  advanced 
quite  sharply,  and  heavy  sales  are  re- 
ported in  Oregon.  Most  of  the  Red  Bluff 
wool  has  been  sold.  Notwithstanding  the 
talk  and  dejiression  caused  by  the  tariff 
outlook,  there  api)ear6  to  be  some  demand, 
and  some  advance  is  l)y  no  means  un 
likely. 

Spring  Clip — 

Choice  Southern,  Year's  sta 

l))e    9    @12  c 

7  months    8    @11  c 

Lambs   

Northern,  year's  staple   13    @15  c 

HIDES. 

There  is  s<tine  weakness  as  to  prices, 
according  to  local  dealeis,  and  the  de- 
mand is  quiet,  though  quoted  values  stand 
as  before. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  10  c 

Medium    9    @  9%c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  9  c 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  9  c 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs. .  8%c 

Kip    10%c 

Veal    14V2@15i/,c 

Calf    15  ©151/20 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    17    @18  c 

Dry  Bulls    16  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   17    @18  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   16V2@17  c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   23  c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  .75@$1.00 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos.  .       50@  75c 

Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos   25(5)  40c 

Lambs    15@  50c 

HORSES. 

There  is  still  a  strong  demand  here  for 
good  drafters  and  truck  horses,  and  any- 
thing having  weight  can  be  moved  off 


easily  at  full  prices.  In  fact,  it  is  hard 
to  get  enough  of  this  class  of  stock  to 
fill  the  current  demand.  Horses  of  the 
lighter  descriptions  are  quite  plentiful, 
and  at  present  find  little  demand,  farm 
and  delivery  horses  being  neglected! 
Quite  a  lot  of  mares  with  colls  have  been 
sold  at  about  $140,  and  prices  on  all  or- 
dinary descriptions  are  somewhat  lower 
than  a  few  weeks  ago. 

Desirable  Drafters,  1700  lb,  up,$300@350 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   235@285 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   200@250 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs,  165@190 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250.  .  .  115@140 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   120@140 

Old  Mares    90@115 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  |250@300 

1100  lbs   2150240 

1100  lbs   175$i>200 

900  lbs   150@175 

SPECIAL  DECIDUOUS  FRUIT 
MARKET. 

Sacramento,  Cal.,  May  29,  1911. 

There  has  been  very  little  change  in 
the  situation  Bast  since  our  last  letter. 
Thou.gh  the  recent  cold  wave  is  somewhat 
I'etarding  the  ripening  of  the  fruit,  the 
crop  throughout  the  State  appears  to  look 
better,  and  the  fruit  is  swelling  fairly 
well  at  this  time. 

Plums  are  reported  light  in  Placer 
county,  though  in  Vacaville  the  crop 
seems  to  be  heavy.  Pears  have  been  drop- 
ping in  Placer  county,  owing  to  the  north 
wind,  but  they  don't  seem  to  have  been 
affected  on  the  Sacramento  river  or  in 
Suisun  in  the  past  two  weeks. 

The  Eastern  markets  are  still  main- 
taining high  prices  on  good  quality  stock, 
and  even  fruit  arriving  in  fair  condition 
is  bringing  what  ordinarily  would  be  a 
good  price  in  other  seasons.  New  York 
averaged  last  week  on  Chapmans  from 
.$2.74  to  $3.12;  Tartarians,  $4.12  to  $6.12; 
Rockports,  $2.43  to  $3.32;  Purple  Guignes, 
$2.25  to  $3.17;  Advance,  $2.30  to  $2.92; 
Knights  Early,  $2.52.  St  Louis  averaged 
$2.35  to  $3.65  on  Tartarians.  Chicago 
averaged  from  $1.85  to  $2.70  on  Chap- 
mans,  $2.30  to  $3  on  Tartarians,  $1.55  to 
$2  on  Rock))orts,  $1.30  to  $2.20  on  Purple 
Guignes  and  $1.75  to  $2.30  on  Advance. 
Tartarians  brought  from  $3.30  to  $3.55  in 
Philadelphia  and  $3.25  in  Pittsburg.  Cin- 
cinnati averaged  $3.10  on  Chapmans,  $2.25 
to  $2.80  on  Tartarians,  $2  on  Rockports 
and  $2.75  oh  Advance. 

PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 

Last  week  we  stated  that  we  hoped  to 
gain  over  100  new  subscriptions  for  the 
week,  but  for  some  reason  we  were  dis- 
aijjiointed.  When  our  subscription  clerk 
gave  us  the  final  report  Saturday  we  found 
that  S9  was  the  total  gain  for  the  week. 
Perhaps  this  week  we  will  break  over 
the  century  mark. 


Read  the  new  advertisement  in  this 
issue  of  the  Layne  &  Bowles  Co.  of  Los 
Angeles.  This  company  has  just  issued 
a  veiy  valuable  catalogue  pertaining  to 
pumps  and  irrigation.  By  all  means  send 
for  it  if  you  are  using  water. 


A  new  cooler  is  being  placed  on  the 
market  by  L.  Anderson  Co.  of  Martinez, 
which  promises  to  be  just  what  the  farm- 
eis'  wives  want  in  their  homes.  A  cooler 
that  will  keep  household  eatables  in  good 
condition  without  the  use  of  ice  should  be 
in  every  home. 


The  Byron.  .Tackson  Iron  Works,  357-361 
Market  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  with 
works  at  Carlton  Station,  Cal.,  manufac- 
turers of  iiumping  machinery,  have  recent- 
ly perfected  a  new  and  improved  pum])ing 
system  for  irrigating  farm  lands  which 
jjossesses  unusual  merit.  Their  jiatented 
automatic  water-balanced  irrigation  pump, 
direct-connected  lo  electric  motor,  is  self- 
operating  and  makes  an  ideal  i)umping 
l)lant,  superior  to  gasoline-engine  power  in 
every  way.  The  electric-driven,  direct- 
connected  imniping  plant  allows  Of  irriga- 
tion during  the  night.  This  means  a  Ijig 
gain  to  growing  i)!ant  life.  The  attention 
required  with  gasoline-engine  i)Ower  abso- 
lutely prohibits  all-night  irrigation,  unless 
extia  help  is  i)rovided.  The  electric- 
driven  direct  connected  pumping  plant  is 
self-operating  and  requires  no  attention. 
The  valuable  lime  saved  means  much; 
simply  turn  on  the  switch  to  start  the 
Iilant,  or  close  the  switch  lo  stoj)  opera- 
tions. If  desired,  the  switch  can  be  placed 
in  the  home;  any  member  of  the  family 
can  operate  the  ))lanl  from  the  house, 
stait  or  stop  the  i)lant  in  one  second  of 
time. 


*"  I  ■'HAT  HOG  was  a  little  suckling  pig  one  year 

ago.  To-day  he  weighs  from  200  to  250  pounds 
and  will  sell  for  from  6  to  8  cents  a  pound,  live 
weight.    A   good   stand   of  alfalfa  a  year  old  on 
one  of  our  small  farms  in  the  Sacramento  Valley  will 
support   from    10   to   20  of  these  hogs  to  the  acre 
throughout  the  year.    Figure  out  the  possibilities  of  20 
to  40  acres  of  alfalfa  one  year  old  stocked  with  hogs. 

You  can  purchase  one  of  these  small  farms  from 
the  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  IRRIGATION  CO. 
on  very  liberal  terms — 

$15  DOWN  TlP  $11 A  YEAR 

They  will  sell  you  from  20  to  80  acres  at  $125  an  acre.  Pay  $15 
an  acre  down  and  the  balance  spread  over  10  years.  Write  to-day 
for  full  information. 

H.  L.  HOLLISTER  &  CO.  i 


137  So.  La  Salle  St. 
Chicago,  III. 


WILLOWS,  CAL. 

412  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
1027  Ninth  Street 
Sacramento,  Cal. 


345  Fourth  Ave. 

Pittsburg,  Pa. 


Pa(«-Ht<'<l  AiitomnUo  \A'n<<T  lliiliiniM- 
Irri^iintion  I'uinp,  (lirrvl-c-onnectt'il 
to  elcftrir  iiiolor;  N<>ir-«iM'rii<lnu:; 
Idi'fil;  ^vill  r<-qiilr<*  no  ]i(tonll<iii. 


The  New  Way 

Tliis  is  the  modern  way  of  irrigating  and  tlie 
one  that  gives  the  least  trouble. 

Turn  on  the  switch,  and  the  pump  does  the 
rest. 

You  <an  operate  tlie  switcli  from  tlie  liousc. 
Write  for  booklet — It  telN  you  how. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS.  Inc. 

357-361  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


:I2  IV.  I.OM  AuKeleN  St. 
I. ON  .\uKel<'.*4. 


Works: 
Ciirlton  Stiitloii, 

W.  Ilerkeley,  Cal. 


WESTERIM    MACHINERY  COIVlF»AISIY 

4th  &  BRANNAN  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

Jjargest  dealers  In  all  kinds  of 

SECOND  HAND  STANDARD  PIPE  AND  SCREW  CASING 
We  make  a  specialty  of  IRRIGATING  PLANTS 

Write  lor  Information  and  Prices.    Mention  this  paper. 
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MR.  HAYGROWER 


More  for  the  money  than  anv  tool  on  the  ranch. 
Will  furnish  the  Portable  Automatic  Derrick 

FREE 

for  one  season. 

Write  today  and  we  will  tell  you  all  about  it. 


Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Co. 

DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 


HAY  PRESSES 

QLADIATOR.  THREE-QUARTER  BALE  PRESS 
STEEL  BEAUTY 
UNIVERSAL 
STEEL  KINO 

A  COMPLETE  HAY  PRESS  CATALGQUE  ON  APPLICATION. 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


SACRAMENTO 


LOS  ANGELES 


IPRIGATION  METHODS 


An  Illustrated  book  showing  the  best  Money-Saving  Irrlgation^yBtem— the 
result  of  20year8experlenceortwo  practical  Kanchers.  Mailed  Free  on  Kequest. 

The  Kellar-Thomason  Manufacturing  Company 

1234  EAST  28th  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


CALIFOFtIM  lA    FRUITS    AND    HOW    TO    GROW  THEIVI 

Price  V> 

I'ACIKIC  KUKAI.  I-RKSS,  SAN  FItANCISCO 


REDWOOD  TANKS 

I  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  My  lumber  is  brought  direct  from  the  forest.  Latest  im- 
proved machinery.  K|vlo-date  inelhodB.  A  two  cent  stamp  and  some  paper  will  show  you 
that  I  can  increase  the  purchasing  power  of  your  dollars.  Kedwood  Tanks,  Picking  lioxes, 
Peach  Boxes,  Drying  Trays,  Egg  Cases.  A  tank  .5  ft.  diameter,  iy,  ft.  deep,  S7.60.  A  tank  8  ft. 
diameter,  2,U  ft.  deep,  SI0.60.   A  tank  8  ft  diameter,  2J4  ft.  deep,  $13  60.  Spraying  tanks. 

R.  F.  WILSON,  447  W.  MAIN  STREET.  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


(If  Careful  irrigationists  are  investigating  our 
new  water  balanced  Pump— then  buying  it 

(J  Experience  has  taught  them  that  a  successful  pump     Krogh  Electric  Pump 
must  be  not  only  efficient  but  must  also  be  capable  of  withstanding,  to  a 
reasonable  degree,  the  cutting  action  of  sand.    Our  pumps  excel  on  this  point. 
Bulletin  No.  RIO  tells  all  about  them. 


Krogh  New  Vertical  |  « 

Water  Balanced  Pump  Complete  StOCK. 


(|f  Our  branch  house,  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street,  Los  Angeles,  carries  a 


Krogh  Manufacturing  Company 

149-157  BEALE  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


MT.  DIABLO  GEMENT 

best  for  foundations,  dairy  floors,  fruit  dryer  floors,  etc.,  etc. 

SANTA  CRUZ  LIME 

best  for  bricklaying:  and  plastering. 

MT.  DIABLO  O  LIME 

best  for  spraying  and  whitewashing;. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  AND  PRICES  ON  ALL  BUILDING  MATERIAL. 

HENRY  COWELL  LIME  &  CEMENT  COMPANY 

9  MAIN  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Forty-first  Year. 


Country  Milk  for  City  People. 

Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  Mr.  DUDLEY  J.  WHITNEY. 

To  supply  a  city,  or  group  of  cities,  containing  700,000  persons  with 
milk  has  been  the  problem  connected  with  the  growth  of  San  Francisco 
and  the  cities  aci'oss  the  bay,  and  this  has  caused  a  radical  change  in 
dairying  conditions  for  a  half  a  hundred  miles  north  and  south  of  the 
Golden  Gate  within  only  a  few  dacades.  In  early  days  large  amounts 
of  butter  were  produced  in  Marin  and  Sonoma  counties,  but  now  prac- 
tically all  dairies  where  milk  can  be  sent  away  readily  in  these  counties, 
as  well  as  others  near  the  bay,  sell  to  milk  distributers,  and  butter  pro- 
ducing is  a  secondary  occupation.  The  furnishing  of  700.000  ikm-sous 
with  milk  calls  for  a  great  number  of  ' 
cows,  and  the  milk  has  often  to  he 
shipped  from  long  distances  befon*  there 
is  enough  to  supply  the  demand.  San 
Francisco,  for  instance,  has  hut  20 
dairies  within  the  county  limits,  prac- 
tically all  the  cows  being  kept  on  small 
areas  and  fed  on  food  that  is  raised  in 
other  places  and  shipped  in.  The  rest 
of  the  milk  comes  from  other  counties. 
Across  the  bay  where  the  population  is 
less  dense  there  is  still  room  foi-  many 
to  keep  cows  that  can  feed  on  vaeaiil 
lots,  and  the  bovine  population  of  Oak- 
land alone  amounts  to  2000  animals, 
which  figure  would  be  greatly  increased 


by  adding  the  cows  owned 
in  li(>rkeley  and  Alameda. 

In  San  Francisco  the  daily 
consumption  of  milk  amount 
to  26,700  gallons.  In  Oak- 
land it  amounts  to  a  little 
over  12,000  gallons,  and  the 
other  bay  cities  would  raise 
these  figures  several  thou- 
sand gallons  more.  The 
exact  figures  on  the  east  side 
of  the  bay  are  difficult  to 
obtain  on  accoiuit  of  the 
large  number  of  small  i)ro- 
ducers.  For  instance,  the 
San  Francisco  uispectors 
have  to  look  after  but  127 
dairies,  not  including  dis- 
tributing points,  while  for 
Oakland,  with  a  much  small- 
er population,  there  are  500  places  for  inspection,  where  milk  is  either 
produced  or  distributed.    Milk  is  produced  in  about  half  of  these  points. 

Milk  is  purchased  from  dairies  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  bay  counties. 
Shipments  are  regularly  made  from  as  far  south  as  Morgan  Hill,  Santa 
Clara  county,  as  far  east  as  Stockton,  and  as  far  north  as  Dixon,  in 
Solano  county,  as  well  as  many  places  in  Sonoma.  Njipa  .md  Marin 
counties. 

All  dairies  where  milk  is  produced  for  city  sale  ar*;  inspected  by  officers 
from  the  cities  where  sold,  and  if  conditions  are  contrary  to  provisions 
in  the  several  municipal  ordinances,  the  inspectors  or  health  authorities 
are  permitted  to  prevent  the  importation  of  milk  from  such  places.  San 
Francisco  has  four  inspectors  and  Oakland  and  Berkeley  eaoli  one,^ 

In  all  three  cities  score  cards  are  used,  by  which  dairies  are  scolded 
according  to  health  of  animals,  facilities  for  handling  and  actual  man- 
agement.   When  a  dairy  fails  to  score  a  given  percentHge,  or  when  any 


Up-ta-Date  Cemented  Cow  Yard— Silo  on  the  Right, 


Complete  Ration  for  Dairy  Cows — Corn  and  Alfalfa. 


one  thing  is  radically  wrong  the  inspector  can  order  a  change  and  pre- 
vent shipment  of  milk  until  it  is  made.  San  Francisco  and  Berkeley  re- 
quire milk  to  have  8.4  per  cent  butter-fat,  while  in  Oakland  the  State  per- 
centage of  3  per  cent  is  all  that  is  required. 

Milk  is  distributed  in  two  ways,  by  can  and  bottle.  The  price  to  the 
consumer  for  ordinary  milk  varies  from  $2.50  per  month  to  10  cents  a 
quart  straight.  When  the  milk  is  delivered  in  bottles  a  charge  of  25 
cents  a  month  over  the  cost  of  can  milk  is  sometimes  made  to  cover  cost 
of  handling  to  the  distributer  and  breakage.  When  a  large  amoiuit  of 
milk  can  be  sold  in  bottles  it  is  often  preferred  by  the  distributer  to 
handle  milk  in  this  way,  on  aceount  of  the  greater  satisfaction  to  con- 
sumer and  the  reduced  cost  of  cleaning  when  large  quantities  are  washed 
at  once.    It  is  also  found  that  more  milk  can  be  delivered  in  bottles  than 

in  cans.  Besides  the  ordinary  milk  there 
is  also  a  growing  demand  for  certificid 
milk.  This  is  produced  under  excep- 
tionally sanitary  conditit)ns  and  at  a 
cost  that  makes  the  price  to  the  con- 
sumer much  greater  than  for  other  milk. 
Certified  milk  is  sold  at  15  cents  a  quart, 
and  the  owners  of  the  Walnut  (J rove 
Creamery,  who  produce  their  own  cer- 
tified milk  on  their  dairy  at  Santa  Clara, 
claim  that  the  extra  price  gives  them 
bill  little  more  profit  than  the  other 
Hiilk,  most  of  the  extra  price  going  into 
extra  care. 

There  are  hut  three  other  certified 
dairies  supplying  milk  to  the  bay  cities, 
the  others  being  the  II.  R. 
Timm  and  Hutton  Brothers 
dairies  at  Dixon,  and  the 
Ideal  Farm  Dairy  at  San 
Anselmo,  Marin  county. 

(-ertified  milk  has  been 
])roduced  for  only  thi-ee 
years  here,  but  the  demand 
has  increased  approximately 
100  per  cent  a  year  on  ac- 
eount of  its  known  y)urity. 
The  greatest  demand  that 
can  be  expected,  according 
to  some  dealers,  will  be 
about  two  per  cent  of  the 
total  supply,  the  price  pre- 
venting a  much  greater  de- 
mand. 

Midway  betweiui 
and    other  milk 


certified 
is  "in- 
cei'tified 
certified 


spected  milk,"  which  is  produced  under  siinilar  conditions  to 
milk,  hut  less  expense  being  put  upon  the  handling.  While 
milk  can  have  only  10,000  bacteria  i)er  cubic  centimeter  (about  15  drops), 
the  inspected  milk  can  have  100,000  bacteria.  The  price  of  insi)ected 
milk  is  12  cents  a  quart.  Jt  is  sold  mainly  on  the  east  side  of  the  bay 
and  has  not  been  long  enough  on  the  market  to  be  well  known. 

Pasteurization  is  also  done  to  (histroy  bacteria  in  some  of  the  largest 
San  Francisco  creameries,  although  the  milk  cannot  be;  sold  as  inspected 
milk  on  account  of  difference  in  production.  This  is  done  to  prevent 
souring,  ami  when  a  very  large  amount  of  milk  is  pasteurized  it  is  found 
by  the  dealers  who  practice  it  to  be  but  little  expense. 

The  producer  receives  usually  about  15  to  17  cents  a  gallon  from  the 
distributer  on  a  contract  at  the  station  ready  for  shipment.  The  price 
where  freight  is  high  may  go  below  this,  and  where  the  milk  is  excep- 

{Confinued  on  Page  4bS.) 
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California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  I're.'^s  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  M.,  June  6,  1911 : 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

(X) 

;!1.77 

45.2.S 

50 

46 

Red  Bluff  

00 

24.42 

24.69 

88 

54 

Sacramento  

00 

21.86 

20.1MI 

84 

50 

San  Francisco .. 

.o;{ 

25.49 

22.16 

60 

48 

San  Jose  

.00 

22.6;5 

12.98 

76 

46 

Fresno  

00 

11.82 

9.65 

94 

54 

Independence... 

.02 

C.28 

9.51 

86 

40 

San  Luis  Obispo 

00 

84.42 

20.48 

74 

44 

Los  Angeles  

00 

16.1.5 

15.-57 

86 

50 

San  Diego  

00 

ir.98 

10.01 

90 

54 

The  Week. 


Thiiifis  iii-c  inoviny  aloiijr  witli  full  st  i  cii<;th 
and  confidi'iice  toward  tlu'  harvest  and  the  lariii- 
er.s'  clean-up  of  their  y«ar".s  uiidertakiiijis.  So 
far  as  wo  cnu  sec.  cvci^onc  will  hi-  busy,  and 
aithou};h  the  conrsc  of  farm  products  in  most 
parts  of  the  country  is  downward  from  the  ab- 
normal h(^ifjlits  of  rcccut  ycai's.  local  values  arc 
likely  to  be  well  maintained  because  of  moderate 
produ<;tion  in  the  face  of  expandiuf^  local  re(piirc- 
ments.  This  seems  to  be  the  condition  in  animal 
products  and  all  Held  crops  wliieh  are  involved 
thiu'ciu.  Articles  which  depend  upon  tlie" export 
demand,  like  fruits  and  fruit  products,  arc  strouf^; 
because  of  exeei)tional  distant  rei|niri'mcnts  and 
Oi>i)ort unities,  and  the  fact  lends  new  zest  to  the 
meetiujjs  which  are  being  held  in  all  parts  of  the 
State  in  the  iutei'cst  of  standardization.  bett(?r 
trans|)()i-tatioii  arranfiemcnts  and  local  economies 
of  fruit  handling.  We  never  knew  a  time  when 
[iroducer.s  were  more  wide  awake,  better  disposed 
toward  co-operative  effort  and  more  confident  of 
the  future  of  their  investments  and  entt'rprises. 
We  take  it  that  anyone  reading;'  the  ])ames  of  the 
Pacific  RruAi,  Pui;ss  from  week  to  week  hardly 
needs  to  have  these  facts  pointed  out,  for  our  pub- 
lication is  a  faithful  mirror  of  all  of  them  and  of 
the  manifestations  of  the  spirit  which  actuates 
these  facts.  We  hear  from  all  sides  appreciation 
nf  our  repoi-ts  of  the  cominfj  fruit  crops  and  the 
etfective  wa.v  in  which  probable  ])ercenta'ies  are 
conniM'ted  with  the  special  producing;  capacities 
of  the  connlics  reixirting.  Hitherto  reports  have 
been  larucl.N'  uiiintclli'i'ible  or  misica(lin<i'  ix-cause  a 
dis|)atch  from  a  section  havinji:  oiii.v  a  liiiiidful  of 
trees  has  been  jriveii  just  as  much  weight  as  one 
from  a  section  having  hundreds  of  thousands. 
From  this  point  of  view  our  tabular  stat(nncnts 
are  an  interesting  .study  in  the  distribution  of 
fruits  in  California  as  well  as  the  outlook  for  this 
year's  production.  As  the  season  advances  the 
later  fruits  will  of  course  be  taken  up  in  the  same 
.wa.v  that  the  earlier  fruits  have  been  set  forth. 


Reciprocity. 

Of  course  those  cruel  words  we  said  about 
reciprocity  in  a  recent  issue  were  not  directed 
against  our  charming  but  chill.v  sister,  Canada. 
We  earne.stly  admire  her  chaste  beauty  and  we 


yearn  to  throw  sunshine  into  her  young  life  in 
trainloads  and  shiploads  of  the  fruit  which  nature 
denies  her.  These  she  welcomes  without  require- 
ments of  reciju-ocity  except  in  sentiment,  and  in 
the  nature  of  things  always  will  do  so  for  her  own 
good  health  and  the  joy  of  living.  So  far  as  we 
can  now  see  into  the  question.  C'alifornia  Con- 
gressmen, figuring  that  California  has  largely  to 
sell  in  Canada  and  little  to  buy.  would  naturally 
stand  for  reciprocity,  hoping  to  get  something 
later  of  more  importance  to  California  in  the  way 
of  maintaining  present  protective  duties.  What 
we  fear  in  reciprocity  is  not  competition  with 
('anada,  although  we  do  hope  to  send  flotilla  of 
California  barle.v  up  the  ]Mississij)pi  via  the 
Panama  Canal  to  make  St.  Louis  famous  on  the 
Wilwaukee  basis.  Hut  still  clu'rishing  that  hope, 
our  objection  to  i-eei|)rocit.\-  is  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple, not  of  arrangement  merely.  As  we  look  at 
it.  every  free  trader  is  in  favor  of  reciprocity  as 
a  half-way  hoiis(>  to  his  economic  heaven.  Now. 
all  we  need  to  destroy  any  i)rotection  which  may 
be  gained  for  California's  chief  j)roducts  is  to  have 
a  few  reci|)rocit.v  treaties  scattered  around  in  the 
places  where  the.v  will  do  most  good  t(j  foreign 
producers.  We  oppose  reciprocity,  then,  not  be- 
(;ause  we  love  Canada  less  but  because  we  love 
California  more.  We  invoke  a  plague  on  all  the 
houses  of  the  free  traders,  and  the  little  shack 
called  "reciprocit.v"  as  the  most  dangerous  struc- 
ture of  them  all. 

The  Farmers'  Lawyer. 

Perhaps  the  most  ridiculous  action  which  has 
been  indulged  in  on  the  reciprocit.v  issue  is  the 
hullabaloo  which  has  been  raised  by  the  friends 
of  the  measure  because  the  "farmers  have  hired 
a  lawyer"  to  get  up  and  promote  their  movement 
against  the  treat.v.  It  is  ridiculous  because  it  is 
the  inalienable  i-ight  of  a  farmer  to  have  a  legal 
scrap  if  he  feels  like  it.  and  none  enjo.vs  it  nuu-e 
than  he.  We  all  remend)cr  the  "celebrated  calf 
case"  in  which  a  couple  of  farmers  "lawed  away" 
their  farms  over  a  four-dollar  calf.  ^lany  of  us 
have  seen  hundreds  of  dollars  jo.vfully  blown  into 
lawyers  over  a  contested  ribbon  of  laud  worth  ten 
dollars,  or  less  jierhaps.  Now,  having  this  inborn 
taste  for  aiul  enjoyment  in  the  law,  whose  right 
is  it  to  (picstion  the  farmers'  title  to  indulgeiu-e 
in  it?  It  makes  us  weary  to  have  any  one  object 
to  a  farmer  being  just  as  foolish  as  the  rest  of  the 
community  if  he  choo.ses  to  be.  But  this  objection 
to  the  farmers'  reciprocity  lawyer  does  not  rest 
alone  on  this  broad  question  of  human  rights;  it 
has  specific  supports  in  the  modern  ways  of  doing 
things.  No  one  has  objected  to  the  right  of  the 
great  interests  which  expect  to  pfofit  by  reci- 
procity to  maintain  their  legal  bureau.x  and  other 
well-paid  promotive  machinery.  The.v,  of  course, 
have  lawyers  and  legislative  agents  by  the  score 
and  by  the  .\ear,  but  when  the  ^Master  of  the 
.National  Grange  uses  a  few  dollars  out  of  the 
treasury  of  his  concern  to  give  point  and  weight 
and  style  to  the  farmers'  view  of  the  reciprocity 
question  he  is  denounced  as  though  he  had  stolen 
a  congressional  cuspidor  or  committed  some  other 
high  crime  against  decency  or  right.  We  have  no 
l)atience  with  this  way  of  fighting.  The  farmers 
have  a  right  to  all  the  lawyers  they  can  pay  for 
in  cash  or  political  favors  just  as  other  more 
highly  organized  interests  do.  In  fact  we  are 
rather  jjroud  of  the  fact  that  the  farmers  are 
learning  to  pla.v  the  game  in  the  regular  way, 
and  if  they  need  to  assess  the  expenditure  against 
the  whole  output  of  cabbages  and  get  it  back  out 
of  the  consumer,  they  surel.v  have  a  right  to  do 
so.  It  is  part  of  the  cost  of  production,  because 
it  prepares  the  way  for  trade.  Other  producing 
interests  might  as  well  get  down  to  brass  tacks 


on  this  line  just  as  .soon  as  i)ossible.  The  holy- 
horror  attitude  because  the  farmer  begins  to  fight 
the  devil  with  fire  is  out  of  date. 

The  Bankers'  Broadening. 

We  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  talk  about  lawyers 
without  getting  exhilarated,  so  we  go  to  the  other 
extreme  and  talk  about  bankers,  because  they 
usually  steady  a  fellow  if  anything  can.  The 
lawyer  takes  your  money  beforehand  and  the 
banker  takes  it  afterward  and  does  not  give  you 
any  fight  for  it,  and  that's  what  makes  it  de- 
pressing. However  that  may  be.  we  are  sure  that 
a  jolly  banker  is  a  community  blessing,  and  when 
a  whole  lot  of  bankers  get  together  and  do  not 
hold  an  undertakers'  convention,  there  ought  to 
be  a  public  rejoicing.  Now  just  this  thing  is 
going  to  happen,  and  it  will  not  be  our  fault  if  our 
readers  are  not  glad.  The  California  Bankers' 
Association  will  nu-et  next  week  at  Lake  Taho.' 
and  have  a  jollification  in  which  both  fish  and 
v(;racity  will  suffer  severely,  we  doubt  not.  .Indu- 
ing frmn  the  preliminary  statements  made  by  va- 
rious banks  they  are  doing  all  they  can  to  jolly 
up  beforehand.  One  of  the  San  Francisco  banks, 
in  order  to  show  the  sources  of  California's  never- 
failing  wealth,  u.ses  in  its  May  financial  letter 
these  notes  of  gladness: 

"As  an  illustration  of  the  diversified  character 
of  California's  products,  it  may  be  cited  that  the 
mineral  output  of  the  State  in  I'llO  was  about 
•tito.OOO.OOO;  the  orchard,  vineyard  and  garden  pro- 
ducts about  .$126,000,000;  the  forest  products 
nearly  .$30,000,000.  while  the  onti)ut  of  grain,  hay. 
farm  animals,  eggs  and  poultry  brought  the  total 
value  of  California's  marki'teil  products  to  ap- 
proximal  cl.\  $500,000,000. ' ' 

What  strikes  us  pleasantly  is  that  these  are 
practically  all  rural  products  being  exalted  by 
city  bankers,  and  this  is  so  different  from  the  be- 
havior of  city  bankers  of  the  last  generation,  wh(» 
always  had  the  rooms  they  used  for  consultation 
with  rurali.sts  tinted  dark  blue  lest  rural  securi- 
ties should  by  any  chance  assume  a  rosy  shade. 
It  is  all  changed  now,  and  the  man  with  a  good 
rural  proposition  has  to  be  careful  lest  he  be 
snapped  up  too  soon. 

-And  another  banker  looks  to  seawanl  and  sees 
the  rose  even  on  the  blue  water.  This  is  the  out- 
look : 

"The  approach  of  the  time  when  the  Panama 
Canal  will  be  opened  to  commerce  is  already  jirov- 
ing  of  advantage  to  Pacific  Coast  industries.  Of 
late  years  and  until  recently  nearly  all  traffic  be- 
tween this  Coa.st  and  the  Atlantic  ports,  whether 
foreign  or  domestic,  has  moved  by  rail,  the  route 
by  Cape  Horn  being  more  and  more  neglected  and 
the  Panama  route  not  actively  seeking  business. 
The  average  annual  toniuige  both  ways  for  the 
last  decade  has  probably  not  exceeded  40,0(10  tons 
—1200  or  1300  carloads.  At  present  the  total 
shipments  both  ways  are  estimated  by  transixtrta- 
tion  men  to  be  at  the  rate  of  390,000  tons  a  year 
via  Panama  and  400.000  tons  a  year  by  the 
Tehuantepec  route.  This  real  sea  competition, 
while  doubtless  profitable  to  the  carriers,  is  al- 
ready opening  up  new  markets  for  our  products 
and  enabling  the  Coast  to  compete  eflfeetively  in 
old  markets." 

We  take  it  this  is  a  pretty  joyful  mood  for 
bankers  of  the  metropolis.  It  will  mean  much  for 
general  development  and  for  the  promotion  of  in- 
dividual enterprise. 


Worthless  Walnuts  for  Americans. 

But  then  wet  get  angry  again  as  another  spec- 
tre of  free  trade  or  of  reciprocity  arises,  and 
this  time  it  has  a  horrid  shape.     California  is 
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trying  to  teach  the  American  people  what  a  good 
table  walnut  is,  and  is  making  much  headway 
therein  under  the  protective  tariff  which  prevails. 
How  much  need  there  is  for  such  a  demonstration 
is  shown  by  a  sentence  which  we  find  in  a  report 
from  the  IT.  S.  Consul  at  Saloniki,  in  European 
Turkey.  After  stating  that  many  walnuts  are 
grown  in  that  country  and  considerable  shipments 
are  made  to  Austria  and  Germany,  he  says :  "The 
quality  of  the  walnuts  is  not  so  good  as  it  should 
be,  because  the  peasants  do  not  know  how  to 
cultivate  the  trees,  but  it  is  suitable  for  the  Amer- 
ican trade.  The  prices  asked  are  5  to  7  cents  per 
pound  now,  and  31/2  to  iy^  cents  per  pound  in 
years  when  the  crop  is  abundant."  Poor  in  qual- 
ity but  "suitable  for  the  American  trade"!  That 
is  the  sort  of  thing  the  California  producers  of 
high-class  walnuts  would  have  to  compete  with 
if  protection  is  withdrawn  or  reciprocitated  !  How 
much  of  this  do  Californians  wish? 


That  Sidphur  Handicap. 

We  do  not  know  which  we  like  less,  reciprocity 
or  that  old  sulphur  regulation  of  Dr.  Wiley.  It 
has  been  practically  annulled  in  this  country  by 
the  reference  to  the  Referee  Board,  as  we  have 
previously  stated,  but  it  has  been  doing  harm  all 
the  time  abroad.  In  Germany,  for  instance,  it 
was  accepted  and  enforced  at  once,  although  Ger- 
many had  practically  abandoned  its  old  position 
against  the  use  of  sulphur.  The  result  is  that  our 
fruit  is  not  only  interfered  with,  but  we  get  lec- 
tured by  our  foreign  consuls  who  apparently  do 
not  know  that  this  country  has  no  regulation  now 
in  force.  For  instance,  the  Consul  at  Magdeberg 
recently  Avrote  :  "There  is  a  ministerial  order  pro- 
hibiting the  admission  and  sale  of  dried  fruits  in 
the  preparation  of  which  there  has  been  used 
more  than  0.125  {)er  cent  of  sulphurous  acid.  In 
spite  of  repeated  attempts  on  the  ])art  of  local 
importers  to  prevail  on  American  exporters  to 
observe  this  regulation  in  the  preparation  of  those 
fruits  intended  for  export  to  Germany,  little  suc- 
cess has  been  attained.  The  local  dealer  is  placed 
in  an  unpleasant  and  false  position,  owing  to  the 
illegal  preparation  of  the  fruit,  and  of  course  he 
blames  the  American  exporter."  The  fact  is  that 
it  is  not  an  illegal  preparation  of  the  fruit  in  this 
country,  and  it  would  not  be  illegal  there  if  they 
did  not  see  fit  to  retain  abroad  a  regulation  which 
has  long  been  dead  here.    It  is  vexing,  at  least. 

Australian  Aspect  of  Sulphuring'. 

here  is  another  aspect  of  sulphuring  which  our 
fruit-drying  readers  may  like  to  know  about  while 
they  are  patching  up  their  sulphur  boxes  for  this 
year's  run.  They  have  a  regulation  which  passes 
less  sulphur  than  Dr.  Wiley's  regulation,  but  they 
do  not  condemn  as  unwholesome  fruit  which  car- 
ries more.  In  South  Australia,  it  appears  from  a 
recent  account  that  the  authorities  do  not  care 
to  have  any  further  experiments  made  to  deter- 
mine the  wholesomeness  of  sulphured  fruit  or  not, 
because  their  regulation  only  refers  to  natural 
sulphur  which  may  possibly  be  contained  in  the 
fruit  itself.  This  quantity  which  is  allowable  by 
regulation,  however,  namely.  0.015  per  cent,  is 
in  excess  of  what  is  likely  to  be  found  in  fruit, 
but  it  is  set  up  as  a  basis,  and  all  sulphur  above 
this  quantity  will  be  called  added  sulphur.  The 
Government  Analyst  says:  "There  is  nothing  to 
prevent  suli)huring  of  fruit;  but  the  pa(;kages  of 
dried  fruit  must  have  branded  upon  them  the 
amount  of  added  sulphur  contained  in  the  fruit. 
This  would  necessitate  the  obtaining  of  an  ana- 
lyst's determination  of  a  sample  of  each  drier's 
produce,  and  the  result  could  then  be  stamped  on 
the  cases,  and  the  retailer  might  in  turn  copy  this 
statement  on  to  his  smaller  packages." 


The  South  Australian  producer  is  therefore  al- 
lowed to  have  much  less  sulphur  than  we,  if  the 
decimals  are  printed  right,  but  at  the  same  time 
he  can  have  apparently  all  the  sulphur  he  wants 
if  he  stamps  the  amount  on  the  package.  This  is 
both  undesirable  and  impracticable.  It  is  unde- 
sirable because  it  seems  to  be  a  warning,  which, 
if  no  unwholesomeness  exists,  as  California  claims, 
would  be  foolish.  It  is  impracticable  because  no 
drier's  output  is  uniform,  nor  can  be,  for  it  is 
affected  by  time,  character  of  fruit,  and  many 
other  variables.  No  drier  could  afford  to  keep  a 
chemist  to  determine  sulphur  in  each  package,  nor 
could  the  determination  be  of  any  value  if  the 
fruit  were  stored  for  a  time.  The  only  question 
is  whether  the  fruit,  when  rationally  sidphured, 
is  wholesome  or  not.  This  is  the  problem  which 
rests  with  the  Referee  Board,  and  it  should  stay 
with  them  until  after  the  year's  crop  is  disposed 
of. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


The  Yard-Long  Bean. 

To  the  Editor:  I  wish  you  would  answer 
through  the  Pacific  Ruual  Press  or  otherwise 
some  questions  relative  to  the  very  long  bean 
which  I  think  was  introduced  from  China  into 
California,  and  I  remember  seeing  one  vine  when 
I  was  living  in  California  which  I  think  must 
have  been  twenty  or  thirty  feet  long  and  had 
hundreds  of  pods  and  each  of  these  pods  were 
from  two  to  three  feet  long.  It  was  a  very  unusual 
sight  to  me,  and  I  write  to  ask  if  these  beans  are 
generally  considered  eatable  and  if  they  can  be 
shipped  to  the  market,  and  if  there  is  market  for 
them.  Are  they  generally  used  in  the  green  state 
or  as  a  dried  bean?  And  on  account  of  their 
enormous  growth  would  like  to  ask  if  they  would 
be  at  all  suitable  to  get  as  a  field  bean  which  the 
hogs  eat.  Any  further  information  in  connection 
with  them  would  be  very  much  appreciated. — C. 
J.  Moore,  Rockport,  Texas. 

You  probably  refer  to  the  "yard-long"  pole 
bean.  It  is  a  world  variety  and  may  have  come 
to  California  from  China  as  you  suggest,  but  it 
has  also  been  well  known  for  generations  in  Eu- 
roi)e  and  was  brought  thence  to  the  J]astern  States 
at  some  early  date.  It  is  generally  accounted  as 
an  unimportant  species  and  certainly  has  not  risen 
to  commercial  account  in  California.  It  is  not 
important  enough  to  be  listed  by  our  seedsmen. 
You  can  probably  get  the  seed  from  Eastern  deal- 
ers, who  carry  more  curiosities.  The  beans  are 
edible  and  the  whole  plant  availal)le  for  stock 
feeding,  but  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  growtli 
of  some  of  the  cowpeas  which  are  successful  in 
our  State  would  be  altogether  preferable  as  a 
field  crop  for  hog  pasture. 

Probably  More  Manure,  Water  and  Cultivation 
Required. 

To  the  Editor :  I  have  a  siiuUl  place  on  a  hill- 
side, with  brown  soil  about  otie  to  two  feet  deep 
to  hardpan  and  I  have  been  i)egging  away  at  it 
for  a  year,  but  am  getting  rather  discouraged,  as 
so  many  things  fail  to  come  up  and  others  grow 
so  very  slowly  after  they  are  uj).  A  neighbor 
planted  some  dahlia  roots  the  same  time  I  did. 
Only  one  of  mine  came  up  and  it  is  not  in  bloom 
yet,  while  several  of  his  have  been  blooming  for 
some  weeks  and  are  ten  times  as  large  in  mass  of 
foliage  as  mine  with  its  lone  stalk  and  one  little 
bud  on  the  top.  Peas  came  up  and  kept  dying 
at  the  bottom  with  blossoms  at  the  top  till  they 
were  four  or  five  feet  high,  but  I  nevei-  could  get 
enough  peas  for  a  mess.  Can  you  help  me  get 
this  thing  right? — Amateur,  San  Diego. 

We  can  suggest  nothing  in  the  way  of  treat- 
ment except  a  free  use  of  stable  manure  and 
water.  It,  of  course,  would  not  do  to  say  any- 
thing against  the  climate  of  San  Diego,  and  your 
neighbor's  success  shows  that  there  is  no  need  to 


say  anything  against  it.  Your  trouble  probaM^ 
lies  either  in  the  lack  of  plant  food  or  of  moisture 
in  the  soil.  This,  of  course,  is  supposing  that  you 
cultivate  well  so  that  the  moisture  you  use  shall 
not  be  evaporated  and  the  ground  hardened  by 
the  process.  At  this  time  of  the  year  a  good  sur- 
face application  of  stable  manure  to  which  water 
can  be  applied  would  be  better  than  to  work 
manure  into  the  soil,  which  should  be  done  at  the 
beginning  of  the  rainy  season.  As  your  .soil  is  so 
shallow  it  will  be  well  for  you  to  stand  along  the 
side  of  the  plant  much  of  the  time  with  a  bucket 
of  water  in  one  hand  and  a  shovel  of  manure  in 
the  other. 


Alkali  and  Gypsum. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  advise  me  how 
to  apply  gyjjsum,  and  how  much,  to  heavy,  sticky 
soil,  the  worst  sort  of  adobe  and  heavily  saturated 
with  alkali.  We  want  to  plant  shade  trees.  Eu- 
calyptus and  peppers  succeed  fairly  well  after 
once  started.  Gypsum  seems  to  help",  but  I  don't 
know  how  much  to  use. — Reader,  El  Centro. 

The  amount  of  gypsum  required  to  neutralize 
black  alkali  depends  upon  how  much  black  alkali 
there  is  to  be  neutralized,  and  no  definite  amount, 
therefore,  can  be  prescribed  beforehand  as  suffi- 
cient Avithout  a  determination  of  the  amount  of 
alkali.  In  some  experiments  gypsum  to  the 
amount  of  thirty  tons  to  the  acre  or  more  has 
been  used  just  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  how  much 
the  land  would  take,  and  a  fine  growth  of  grain 
has  been  secured  after  using  that  much  gypsum, 
but  that,  of  course,  would  be  out  of  the  question 
because  the  outlay  would  be  more  than  the  land 
or  the  crop  would  be  worth. 

In  the  planting  of  trees  at  some  distance  apart, 
the  tree  can  be  protected  from  destruction  and 
enabled  to  make  a  stand  in  the  soil  by  using 
gypsum  on  the  spot  rather  than  the  treatment  of 
the  whole  surface.  In  this  way  five  or  ten  pounds 
of  gypsum  could  be  used  by  mixing  with  the  soil 
to  fill  a  good-sized  hole.  You  can  apply  gypsum 
to  the  whole  surface  at  the  rate  of  one  thousand 
pounds  to  the  acre,  repeating  it  several  times 
without  danger  of  injuring  anything. 

Soaking  Seeds. 

To  the  Editor:  Do  you  think  it  a  good  practice 
to  soak  seeds  before  planting? — J.  D..  Walnut 
Creek.  j 

It  is  usually  desirable;  more  desirable  with 
some  seeds  than  others  and  more  desirable  when 
the  ground  is  rather  dry  or  the  sowing  time  rather 
late,  than  when  sowing  in  moi-ster  ground  or 
earlier  in  the  rainy  season,  when  heavy  rains  are 
to  be  expected.  Soaking  is  simply  a  way  to  be 
sure  that  the  seed  covering  has  ample  moisture 
for  softening  and  the  kernel  has  what  it  requires 
•for  awakening  its  germ  and  meeting  its  needs. 
The  soil  may  not  always  have  enough  to  spare 
for  these  purposes  and  germination  may  be  de- 
layed or  started  and  arrested.  Ordinarily  seeds 
can  be  helped  by  soaking  a  few  hours  in  water  at 
ordinary  temperatures.  Some  very  hard  seeds 
like  those  of  acacia  trees,  etc.,  are  helped  by  hot 
water — even  near  the  boiling  point.  Much  along 
this  line  has  to  ])e  learned  by  experience. 

Will  Muskmelons  and  Squashes  Mix? 

To  the  Hditof:  Many  persons  here  think  nuisk- 
melons  and  s(|uashes  will  mix  if  planted  near  to- 
gether. I  would  like  your  opinion  in  this  matter, 
as  well  as  others  who  have  no  doubt  raised  both 
melons  and  S(|uashes  near  together.  I  would  like 
the  opinion  of  others  as  to  this  matter  to  appear 
in  the  Ruhai.  Press. — Ira  W.  Adams,  Potter 
valley. 

The  members  of  the  cucurbitae  have  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  best  mixers  in  the  plant  king 
doni.    Who  has  caught  these  two  at  it? 
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Choice  of  Crops  for  Alkali  Land. 


I  III  some  respects  alkali  is  like  fireatness :  Some 
people  are  born  to  alkali:  some  achieve  alkali  by 
excessive  irrif^ratiou  which  results  in  increasinfr 
surface  evaporation  on  lands  not  well  ilraineil: 
some  have  alkali  thrust  upon  them  by  the  skill  of 
land  sellers  oi'  1)\'  src|)a<:('  oi'  alkali  water  Irom 
hi<;her  levels.  To  all  of  these  there  arise  two 
(pieslions:  First,  how  to  fjet  rid  of  alkali:  sec- 
ond, how  to  grow  somethinjj  on  alkali  which  they 
cannot  fjet  rid  of  by  soil-washiufj'  with  fresh  water 
into  ade(]nate  luider-draina^re  channels.  It  is  the 
second  (piestion  to  which  this  present  pi'intiiit;  is 
addrcsed. 

Mr.  Thomas  H.  Kearney  has  been  a  sort  of  an 
Alkali  Ike  to  the  arid  reiiion  for  the  last  15  years 
or  so,  and  has  driven  attention  and  observation 
to  alkali  occurrence  during-  all  of  this  period. 
His  latest  product  is  a  Farmer's  Bulletin  on  *'The 
Choice  of  Crops  for  Alkali  Ijaiul,""  an  luiderllow 
and  outcroppin<;'  of  wisdom  from  all  of  Mr.  Kear- 
ney's work  for  the  V.  S.  Departnu'ut  of  Asi'ricul- 
tnre.  We  shall  take  therefrom  portions  of  con- 
centrated public  interest. — Editor.] 

Quantity  of  Alkali  Present. — The  harmfulness 
of  alkali  depends  upon  the  (puintity  as  well  as 
the  kind  of  salts  jire.sent.  The  alkali  content  of 
a  soil  is  usually  expressed  in  percentafies  of  its 
total  dry  weight.  Tlius,  if  100  pounds  of  dry  soil 
contains  1  pound  of  salts  that  are  easily  soluble 
in  water,  its  alkali  content  is  said  to  be  1  per 
cent.  As  a  rule,  if  the  soil  contains  more  than 
one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  white-alkali  salts.  oid\' 
tlecidedly  resistant  plants  can  be  grown. 

The  kind  of  salts  present  in  a  given  alkali  soil 
can  be  di'termined  oidy  by  chejnical  analysis,  but 
if  there  is  not  enough  black  alkali  to  turn  red 
litmus  paper  blue  when  brought  in  contact  with 
the  wet  soil  it  will  nsuaily  sutifiee  for  practical 
])uri)oses  to  ascertain  merely  the  total  quantity  of 
easily  soluble  material. 

Soil  Moisture. — Salts  can  affect  plant  growth 
only  when  they  ari'  dissolved  in  water.  Hence, 
even  if  the  total  quantity  of  alkali  in  a  given  v  il- 
nnie  of  soil  remains  the  same,  the  streimtli  of  the 
solution  which  surrounds  the  roots  and  trom 
which  they  must  extract  the  water  and  i)lan;-fo()d 
salts  needed  for  growth  will  vary  witli  every 
change  in  the  soil  moisture.  F^or  example,  if  20 
pounds  of  water  be  adtled  to  100  jioiuids  of  air- 
dry  soil  containing  1  pound  of  alkali  salts,  tlu' 
bulk  of  the  salts  will  be  dissolveii  in  the  20 
pounds  of  water  and  the  concentration  or  Ih'" 
soil  solution  will  he  ai)i)roximat(^l\'  1  part  in  20. 
or  5  i)er  cent.  If  an  additional  20  jiounds  of  water 
is  added  without  increasing  the  quantity  of  salts 
present,  the  concentration  of  the  soil  solution  will 
be  reduced  to  2.5  per  cent.  If  the  soil  is  now  al- 
lowed to  dry  out  until  it  contains  only  10  pounds 
of  water,  a  10  per  cent  solution  will  result,  suj)- 
I)osing  the  moisture  and  the  .salts  dissolved  in  it 
to  remain  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  soil. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  a  mere  .statement 
of  the  percentage  of  alkali  ])resent  in  a  soil  tells 
us  little  about  how  plants  will  be  affected.  It  is 
the  strength  of  the  solution  around  their  roots 
which  concerns  them.  Plants  which  could  make 
a  thrifty  growth  in  a  soil  containing  a  given  per- 
centage of  alkali,  provided  that  irrigation  were 
so  managed  as  to  maintain  a  moisture  content  of 
;^0  per  cent,  might  suffer  severely  if  the  same  soil, 
without  change  in  the  alkali  content,  were  allowed 
to  dry  out  until  only  20  per  cent  of  moisture  i-e- 
mained. 

Similarly,  some  plants  which  can  endure  1  per 
cent  of  alkali  if  i)resent  in  a  heavy  soil  would 
fpiickly  perish  in  a  sandy  soil  containing  the  same 
(piantity  and  the  same  kind  of  salts,  the  reason 
being  that  the  heavier  soil  can  hold  more  water. 
If  a  clay  loam  and  a  very  sandy  soil  both  hold  1 
per  cent  by  dry  weight  of  alkali  and  are  both  sat- 
urated with  water,  the  soil  solution  in  the  former 
may  be  only  one-fourth  as  concentrated  as  in  the 
latter. 

The  moisture  content  of  the  soil  is.  of  course, 
subject  to  the  control  of  climatic  factors,  espe- 
cially precipitation  and  evaporation.    In  regions 


of  winter  rainfall  like  California  a.  winter  crop 
might  succeed  better  in  alkali  land  of  a  given 
concentration  than  a  summer  crop  that  is  act- 
ually more  reistant.  During  the  rainy  season  the 
soil  solution  is  frequentl\'  diluted  by  the  water 
that  falls  upon  the  land,  and  evaporation  is  rela- 
tively slight.  Hence,  the  surface  soil  is  likely  to 
remain  nearly  free  from  saltfi  during  the  entire 
period  when  the  crop  is  growing.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  growth  of  the  summer  crop  takes  place 
during  the  period  when  evaporation  is  most  ra|)i(l 
and  is  tending  to  accumulate  the  salts  near  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  At  the  same  time  the  dry. 
hot  weather  stimulates  transpiration  or  loss  of 
water  from  the  plants  themselves  just  when  the 
increased  concentration  of  the  soil  solution  makes 
it  hardest  for  their  roots  to  take  up  water.  Ati 
irrigated  summer  crop  is  subject  to  great  fluctu- 
ations in  this  respect,  the  soil  solution  being  very 
dilute  immediately  after  an  applicaticni  of  water, 
but  beconiMig  daily  more  concentrated  through 
the  action  of  evajjor.ition. 

Methods  of  irrigation  have  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  movement  of  the  soil  nioi.sture  and  con- 
secpiently  with  the  distribution  of  the  alkali.  If 
the  land  is  level,  a  heavy  flooding  will  cause  the 
water  to  move  downward  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  field,  carrying  the  salts  with  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  furrow  irrigation  drives  down  what- 
ever alkali  is  present  at  the  bottoms  of  the  fur- 
rows, but  sub-irrigates  the  soil  between  them, 
causing  an  accumulation  of  salts  at  the  summits 
of  the  ridges.  This  action  will  be  intensified  if 
the  irrigation  water  itself  carries  considerable 
alkali. 

Stage  of  Growth  of  the  Plant  and  Character  of 
Its  Root  System.-  -Another  im])ortant  considera- 
tiiiii  in  tieterminiug  the  eff'ect  of  a  given  (puintity 
of  alkali  is  its  vertical  position  in  the  soil  in  rela- 
tion to  the  depth  reached  by  the  plant  roots.  A 
comparatively  small  quantity  of  alkali,  if  mostly 
aceunudated  near  the  surface,  will  prevent  getting 
a  stand  of  many  crops  which  can  be  successfully 
started  if  a  heavy  rain  or  irrigation  has  occurred 
just  before  planting  is  done.  The  effect  of  the 
large  ((uantity  of  water  thus  added  is,  of  course, 
to  drive  nuich  of  the  salt  into  the  lower  dejjths  of 
the  soil,  leaving  a  comparatively  dilute  .solution 
in  the  portion  ()ccu|)ied  by  the  germinating  seeds 
and  the  roots  of  the  young  seedlings.  Then  by  the 
time  evaporation  has  ])rodueed  a  new  accunnila- 
tion  of  salts  at  the  surface,  the  feeding  roots  of 
the  plants  may  have  penetrated  deej)  enough  to 
be  out  of  reach  of  the  concentrated  solution  that 
has  once  more  formed  in  the  topsoil.  Alfalfa 
serves  to  illustrate  this  relation,  since  the  .seed- 
lings develop  a  taproot  that  i)enetrates  very  rap- 
idly into  the  soil.  If  the  salts  have  been  washed 
out  of  the  surface  (i  inches  ju.st  previous  to  seed- 
ing, a  stand  may  be  obtained  and  the  plants  may 
escape  injury,  even  if  an  alkali  cru.st  is  .subse- 
(piently  formed.  This  doubtless  explains  the  fact 
that  flourishing  fields  of  alfalfa  several  years  old 
are  occasionally  seen  where  the  quantity  of  salts 
now  present  in  the  topsoil  would  make  it  impos- 
sible to  get  a  stand,  the  alkali  having  evidently 
risen  since  the  seeding  Avas  done. 

On  the  other  haiul.  most  of  the  alkali  may  he 
located  in  a  deeper  portion  of  the  .soil,  a  condition 
which  is  especially  unfavorable  to  deep-rooted 
plants,  such  as  alfalfa,  cotton,  and  trees.  In  irri- 
gated laiul  this  condition  is  nearly  always  as.soci- 
ated  with  a  high  water  table,  which  is  itself  un- 
favorable to  dee]i-rootcd  plants,  but  deep-lying 
deposits  of  salts  may  occur  in  unirrigated  soils 
or  in  irrigated  soils  having  a  low  water  table. 
Such  depo.sits  are  often  a.ssociated  with  a  clay 
subsoil  or  a  lime  hardpan.  Tn  the.se  ea.ses  com- 
f)arativcly  shallow-rooted  ])lants  like  the  cereals 
and  the  meadow  grasses  can  often  be  successfull.v 
grown  where  deep-rooted  plants  would  soon  die. 

Grades  of  Alkali  Distinffuished.— The  following 
grades  of  alkali  may  be  dist iiiiruished.  the  grades 
being  based  upon  the  ])ercentage  of  soluble  salts 
by  weight  in  a  given  depth  of  the  soil.  Tn  refer- 
ring to  the  different  grades  when  discussing  the 
alkali  resistance  of  any  particular  crop  plant,  it 
is  assumed  that  the  depth  of  soil  is  that  ordinarily 
occupied  by  the  roots  of  the  plant  in  question. 


Proportion  of  soluble  salts  to  total  dry  weight 
of  the  depth  of  soil  reached  by  the  roots: 


Designation  of  the  gradi-.  Percent. 

Excessive   More  than  1.5 

Very  strong    1.0-1.5 

Strong    0.8-1.0 

Medium  strong    0.6-0.8 

.Mi'dium    0.4-0.6 

Weak    0.1-0.4 

Xegligible    Less  than  0.1 


As  shown,  it  is  the  concentration  of  the  soil 
solution  within  reach  of  the  roots  and  in)t  the 
mere  (piantity  of  salts  present  which  actually  de- 
termines the  ett'ect  of  alkali  upon  jilant  growth. 
Put  as  the  soil  moisture  and  hence  the  strength 
of  the  solution  are  extremely  variable,  alkali  land 
can  be  classified  only  on  the  basis  of  percentages 
of  the  salts  to  the  dry  weight  of  the  soil.  In 
using  the  above  classification  in  discussing  the 
resistance  of  plants  it  is  assumed  that  the  soil 
contains  a  degree  of  moisture  favorable  for  the 
growth  of  the  crop  in  question;  also,  that  the  soil 
is  not  extremely  sandy,  for  sandy  soils  hold  much 
less  water  than  loams  or  clays  and  hence  a  given 
percentage  of  alkali  ]>ro(luces  a  more  concentrated 
solution  in  vei'v  li;ihl  soils. 

Crop  Plants  Adapated  to  the  Different  Grades. 

— The  limits  given  ai'c  those  for  crop  production 
and  take  into  consideration  such  matters  as  ipial- 
it.v  of  the  grain  in  cereals,  of  the  fiber  in  cott(ni. 
and  of  sugai'  content  in  sugar  beets.  The  term 
"good  crop"  iMq)lies  an  approach  to  the  normal 
production  in  alkali-free  soils,  while  "fair  crop" 
imi)lics  a  ])i-oduct  giving  a  reasonable  return  on 
the  investment,  the  relatively  low  value  of  the 
land  being  considered.  The  limits  as  given  appl.v 
to  the  maturing  crop.  For  germination  and 
growth  during  the  seedling  stage  the  limits  will 
in  many  ca.scs  be  c()nsiderat)ly  lower. 

It  should  be  understood  that  an.v  classification 
of  crops  on  the  basis  of  their  alkali  resistance  can 
be  ap|ilieable  onl.v  in  a  ver.v  general  way.  owing 
to  the  varving  nature  of  the  conditions  which 
deternrne  resistance  in  any  jiarticular  locality  or 
soil.  The  classification  applies  most  closely  where 
the  alkali  is  of  the  sulphate  t.vpe.  In  localities 
where  common  salt  (sodium  chloride)  forms  the 
hulk  of  the  alkali  it  will  be  found  that  most  of 
the  crop  plants  mentioned  succeed  best  at  the 
lower  limits  of  the  respective  grades.  If  an  ap- 
preciable (piantity  of  black  alkali  is  ])resent.  the 
classification  will  not  hold  good  at  all. 

In  sp'te  of  these  limitations,  it  is  believed  that 
the  following  grouping  will  be  useful  as  a  guide 
to  the  selecti(tn  of  crops  for  testing  in  alkali 
soils,  since  the  (!onq)arative  tolerance  of  the  diff'er- 
ent  plants  is  sutficiently  indicated. 

Excessive  Alkali. — Only  a  very  few  useful  plants 
can  be  depended  upon  to  grow  where  more  than 
1.5  per  cent  of  the  drv  weight  of  the  soil  consists 
of  alkali  salts.  Chief  among  these  are  the  native 
and  forc'gu  saltliushes  and  related  ])lants  of  the 
goose  foot  family  (Chenopodiaceae ) .  which  are  of 
.some  value  as  forage.  (Certain  native  grasses, 
notably  .salt-grass  (Distichlis  spicata),  which  af- 
foi'ds  pasturage  of  rather  inferior  quality,  can 
endure  more  than  1.5  per  cent  of  white  alkali. 
Sugar-beet  i)lants  can  grow  in  the  presence  of 
as  nuich  as  2.5  |)er  cent,  but  the  roots  produced 
are  small,  the  sugar  content  low.  and  the  ash  con- 
tent of  the  juice  too  high.  Among  fruit  trees 
the  (late  palm  is  the  only  species  that  is  at  all 
likely  to  succeed. 

Very  Strong  Alkali. — Where  there  is  not  more 
than  1.5  |)ei'  cent  of  salts  in  the  soil,  if  other  con- 
ditions are  exceptionally  favorable,  sugar  beets 
may  give  a  fair  croj).  although  the.v  are  not  to 
be  recommended  foj;  soils  containing  this  (pian- 
tity of  alkali.  The  date  palm  is  still  the  only  fruit 
free  which  can  be  expected  to  yield  fruit  of  good 
(pKdit.\  .  Pomeyraiuite  l)nshes  will  grow,  but  will 
])i-olial>l.\   not  .\ield  edible  fruit. 

Strong  Alkali.— I'lider  otherwise  favorable  con- 
ditions the  following  i)lants  may  be  expected  to 
give  fa'r  crops  in  soils  holding  not  more  than  1 
per  cent  of  salts:  Sugar  beets,  western  wheat- 
irrass.  awnlcss  brome-grass.  and  tall  meadow  oat- 
grass. 

Medium-strong  Alkali.  In  soils  that  contain 
not  more  than  0.8  |)er  cent  of  salts,  good  crops 
ma.v  be  grown  of  the  following  meadow  and  i)as- 
fure  grasses:  Westei'u  wheat-grass,  bronie-gi'ass. 
tall  meadow  oat-grass,  and.  when  once  established. 
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of  Italian  ray-grass  (or  rye-grass),  meadow  fescue, 
and  slender  wheat-grass ;  also,  of  sugar  beets  and 
common  or  foxtail  millet.  Fair  crops  of  rape, 
kale,  sorgo,  and  barley  hay  may  be  grown. 

Medium  Alkali.— The  following  plants  should 
give  good  crops  in  soils  containing  not  more  than 
0.6  per  cent  of  salts :  Sorgo,  common  or  foxtail 
millet,  rape,  kale,  redtop,  timothy,  orchard  grass, 
barley,  rye,  cotton,  and  asparagus.  Fair  crops  are 
possible  of  milo,  kafir,  proso  millet,  wheat,  oats, 
emmer,  alfalfa,  field  peas,  sweet  clover,  vetches, 
and  flax.  Among  orchard  crops,  pears,  and  possi- 
bly figs,  may  be  grown  if  other  conditions  are 
favorable. 

Weak  Alkali. — Where  the  soil  contains  not  more 
than  0.4  per  cent  of  salts,  good  crops  may  be  ex- 
pected of  nearly  all  forage  plants  and  of  the 
cereals  except  corn.  Among  truck  crops,  the  beet, 
cabbage,  cauliflower,  celery,  eggplant,  kale,  spin- 
ach, Irish  potato,  sweet  potato,  tomato,  and  water- 
melon are  the  most  likely  to  succeed.  Grapes  of 
the  European  type  (Vinifera)  can  be  produced  if 
other  conditions  are  favorable. 

Negligible   Alkali. — Practically    all  field-crop 
plants  can  be  expected  to  produce  profitably  in 
the  presence  of  less  than  0.1  per  cent  of  white 
alkali  if  other  conditions  are  favorable.    Few  of  > 
the  truck  and  orchard  crops  are  likely  to  suffer. 

As  previously  stated,  however,  the  limits  for 
all  of  these  crops  will  be  lower  if  the  alkali  is 
largely  accumulated  near  the  surface  of  the  soil, 
especially  at  the  time  of  seeding.  Moreover,  less 
alkali  can  be  endured  if  the  soil  is  very  sandy 
or  if  an  appreciable  quantity  of  black  alkali  is 
present.  The  existence  of  other  unfavorable  con- 
ditions, such  as  a  deficiency  of  necessary  plant- 
food  elements  in  the  soil,  disease  of  various  kinds, 
and  in  the  case  of  trees  and  other  d^jep-rooted 
plants  a  high  water  table,  may  lower  the  limits 
of  tolerance  below  what  would  be  the  case  where 
alkali  is  the  only  injurious  factor. 


CHERRY  SEEDLINGS :  HOME  GROWN  AND 
IMPORTED. 


To  the  Editor:  Having  read  an  article  in  your 
valuable  paper  dated  May  20,  as  to  the  cause  of 
the  death  of  the  young  cherry  trees  of  which  I 
would  like  to  submit  my  idea.  My  idea  is  that 
the  death  of  the  yoi;ng  cherry  trees  of  today  is 
purely  due  to  the  root  upon  which  the  stock  has 
been  grafted.  Most  growers  when  ordering  treses 
from  a  nursery  will  specify  the  root  upon  which 
they  wish  to  have  their  stock,  yet  in  the  case  of 
the  cherry,  there  are  very  few  who  take  into  con- 
sideration the  root  of  the  cherry  when,  price  is 
cfonsidered.  Of  late  years  eompetiljion  in  the 
nursery  business  has  been  very  great,  and  in  order 
to  secure  cheaper  goods  a  great  many  have  been 
using  Oregon  seedling  root  upon  which  to  work 
their  stock,  being  a  cheaper  stock  than  the  im- 
ported cherry  seedlings.  Take  the  Oregon  root 
from  its  point  of  origin,  as  you  possibly  know, 
and  you  will  find  that  by  working  our  stock  upon 
this  root  you  are  working  a  stock  upon  a  mother 
root,  thereby  inbreeding  your  cherry  trees;  and 
what  is  the  result?  It  is  the  same  proposition  as 
your  live  stock;  take  and  inbrecd  your  stock  and 
what  have  you  got?  You  have  a  scrubby  animal, 
a  poor  producer  and  an  animal  that  will  be  mostly 
subject  to  any  and  all  diseases  of  its  class;  also 
one  of  a  very  short  life.  Practically  speaking,  it 
is  the  same  thing  with  your  cherry  trees.  Work 
a  good  sound  healthy  cherry  scion  upon  an  im- 
ported wild  stock,  the  Black  Mazzard  or  the 
Mahaleb,  and  you  can  rest  assured  that  you  will 
have  a  good  substantial  tree,  one  that  you  can 
depend  upon  to  resist  a  great  many  diseases,  a 
good  bearer  and  of  long  life.  Using  the  Black 
Mazzard  for  an  unirrigated  soil  and  the  Mahaleb 
for  the  irrigated  ground,  you  will  find  that  you 
will  have  no  trouble  to  grow  young  cherry  or- 
chards. 

Tak'iig  this  from  actual  experience,  I  will  now 
relate  an  instance  of  the  difference  of  roots,  which 
speaks  for  itself  today.  Some  eighteen  years  ago 
one  of  the  largest  growers  of  cherries  of  Alameda 
county  purchased  one  thousand  Black  Tartarians 
on  the  Black  Mazzard  root  and  planted  them  in 
one  block  in  soil  suitable  for  the  cherry.  The  fol- 
loM-iuo-  year  he  purchased  a  second  thousand, 
''^his  tiiiic  nrice  was  considered  and  not  root.  For 
the  sake  of  2i/>  cents  on  a  tree  he  purchased  them  I 


on  Oregon  seedling  root,  planted  them  next  to 
the  block  planted  the  previous  year.  The  first 
block  mentioned  grew  to  an  enormous  size  and 
bore  well,  and  are  continuing  to  do  so  yet  today, 
with  very  few  trees  missing.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  second  block  kept  dying  from  the  first  year 
of  planting  and  continued  so  more  and  more  each 
year,  never  bearing  a  fair  crop  of  fruit,  and  to- 
day there  are  no  more  than  ten  of  these  trees 
standing. 

In  San  Leandro  there  is  an  orchard  of  five 
acres  of  Royal  Anns,  another  of  ten  acres  of  Tar- 
tarians, both  blocks  on  the  imported  Black  Maz- 
zard root.  These  trees  came  into  full  bearing 
this  season  and  are  in  excellent  condition.  There 


To  the  Editor:  No  wonder  New  York  is  the 
heaviest  buyer  of  California  oranges.  It  couldn't 
do  otherwise  and  be  human,  after  the  alluring 
array  of  golden  fruit  which  is  dished  up  to  them 
every  morning  at  the  fruit  pier.  Although  it  is 
a  far  cry  from  the  orange  groves  of  California 
to  New  York,  yet  the  fruit  does  not  show  any 
traces  of  the  long  journey.  It  looks  as  fresh  and 
inviting  as  though  it  had  just  been  plucked  from 
the  tree.  It  is  well  that  the  California  orange 
grower  takes  so  much  care  with  his  fruit,  because 
the  New  Yorker  is  the  most  critical  person  in  the 
world.  He  wants  what  he  wants  when  he  wants 
it,  but  is  willing  to  pay  the  price. 

It  is  an  interesting  sight  to  see  the  keen-eyed 
fruit  buyers  going  down  the  long  rows  of  oranges 
and  inspecting  the  fruit  prior  to  the  auction,  jot- 
ting down  in  the  catalogues  or  shipping  lists  what 
they  will  bid  on  the  various  lots.  As  one  of  the 
carloads  was  being  opened  and  stacked  for  in- 
spection, two  buyers  came  along,  and  one  of  them 
remarked  :  ' '  Here 's  just  what  I  want.  That 's  the 
real  goods.  Those  are  sure  put  up  in  fine  shape." 
In  a  subsequent  conversation  with  that  buyer  he 
said  :  "I  liked  that  lot  for  several  reasons.  '  First, 
it  will  make  a  dandy  display  in  front  of  the  fruit 
stores.  You  wouldn't  think  it,  but  a  blend  of 
rich  colors  attracts  the  ey(i  of  the  rich  man  as 
well  as  the  poor,  and  it  is  the  only  thing  which 
will  draw  their  attention  in  the  hustle  and  bustle 
of  the  busy  New  York  streets.  It's  like  a  catchy 
cover  on  a  magazine — one  will  pa.ss  by  a  dozen 
book  shops  until  he  sees  some  clever  cover  rich 
in  colors,  and  he  will  stop  to  look  if  not  to  buy. 
It's  the  same  way  with  fruit.  I  have  seen  people 
go  by  a  fruit-stand  when  a  new  box  of  oranges 
has  been  opened  up  where  the  label,  wrappers,  and 
yellow  fruit  make  a  blend  of  rich  colors.  They 
would  stop  to  look  evert  when  they  had  been 
reading  as  they  walked  along,  on  account  of  the 
color  scheme  flashing  across  their  eyes.  Now,  on 
the  other  hand,  you  can  make  them  too  gaudy. 
Take,  for  instance,  those  oranges  packed  in  blue 
wrappers  and  a  red  label  on  the  outside  of  the 
box.  That's  rotten..  There  is  no  harmonious 
l)lending  of  the  yellow  fruit  with  those  colors.  It 
does  not  give  you  the  mute  appeal,  'Come  in  and 
take  me  home.' 

"Some  more  reasons  why  I  like  this  particular 
lot.  See  this  beveled  center-board?  Well,  there 
is  not  going  to  be  any  loss  from  fruit  being  cut 
and  bruised  on  the  sharp  edge,  as  often  happens 
when  the  square  center-piece  is  used.  Also  notice 
how  full  the  boxes  are  packed.  Well,  that's  a 
number  one  solid  pack.  The  fact  that  these  boxes 
are  packed  so  full  that  the  top  cover  has  to  be 
bent  a  couple  of  inches  in  order  to  nail  it  down, 
causes  all  the  buyers  to  want  the  lot.  He  thiid<s 
he  is  getting  something  for  nothing.  Maybe  he 
is,  but  the  growers  profit  from  it  in  the  long 
run.  The  buyers  wait  for  his  consignment  every 
day,  and  when  many  people  get  to  bidding  on  any- 
thing it  is  only  human  nature  for  everybody  else 
to  want  it,  so  the  bids  climb  up  higher  than  if 
only  a  few  were  after  the  lot.  Another  feature 
of  these  packs  is  that  the  size  and  variety  is  not 
only  stamped  in  plain  sight,  but  also  the  packer's 
number,  so  that  if  by  any  mischance  T  should  get 
a  poor  box  ami  make  a  complaint,  they  can  get 
the  one  who  packed  the  box  and  find  out  the  rea- 


ls another  orchard  of  seven  acres  in  this  sai 
district,  the  root  of  which  has  not  been  desig- 
nated, and  show  to  be  on  the  Oregon  root.  These 
trees  are  now  seven  years  old  and  there  is  not 
one-half  of  the  first  planting  standing,  and  tho.se 
that  are  left  are  a  poor,  sickly  looking  lot  of  trees. 
From  a  careful  study  of  the  cherry  for  the  last 
twenty  years  I  have  come  to  this  conclusion. 

E.  F.  Petiorskn-, 
Alameda  County  Horticultural  Inspector. 
Hayward. 

I  This  is  a  case  in  which  nudtiplication  of  ob- 
servations is  most  valuable.  What  other  readers 
have  experience  to  relate  ?—Eihtoi!.] 


son.  It  helps  the  grower  and  insures  the  buver 
that  he  is  getting  good  goods." 

The  oranges  to  be  auctioned  off  are  brought  up 
to  the  fruit  pier  in  barges.  As  all  the  carloads 
are  catalogued,  the  buyers  have  no  trouble  in  find- 
ing out  the  district  where  the  fruit  was  raised, 
who  shipped  it,  the  variety,  the  "marks"  or  the 
number  of  oranges  to  the  box,  and  the  number  of 
boxes  in  each  line.  In  that  way  the  sales  go  on 
very  rapidly,  and  everyone  knows  just  what  he 
is  buying,  although  there  will  be  some  28,000 
boxes  for  sale. 

Most  of  the  buyers  are  Jews  and  Italians,  and 
being  human,  want  the  best  for  as  small  a  price 
as  possible.  They  do  most  of  the  inspecting  and 
decide  on  what  lines  they  want  before  9  a.  m., 
when  the  sales  commence.  They  bid  for  the  first 
choice  on  every  carload  and  must  take  at  least 
20  boxes.  If  there  arc  only  12  boxes  in  the  line, 
or  22.  they  must  take  all.  They  then  bid  for  sec- 
ond choice,  and  on  down  each  line  until  the  car 
is  sold.  On  account  of  the  large  number  bidding, 
there  never  can  be  any  danger  of  the  buyers  hold- 
ing off  and  letting  the  fruit  go  for  a  much  lower 
price  than  it  is  worth. 

The  rules  in  the  auction  by  which  all  sales  are 
governed  read:  "Reference  to  goods  by  words, 
signs,  figures  under  the  head  'Marks'  in  the  body 
are  not  representations  or  warranties.  Sales  are 
not  by  sample,  nor  does  the  seller  represent  the 
bulk  of  the  goods  to  be  like  that  examined  or  ex- 
hibited to  buyer.  Goods  are  subject  to  buyers' 
inspection,  sold  and  bought  as  they  stand  at  the 
buyer's  risk." 

New  York  is  learning  to  eat  more  oranges  every 
day.  Take,  for  instance,  on  May  15th— some  70 
carloads  of  oranges,  or  about  28,000  boxes,  were 
sold  between  9  a.  m.  and  3  p.  m.  The  next  day 
the  buyers  were  hungry  for  more.  A  few  minutes 
in  the  New  York  Orange  Auction,  where  the  buy- 
ers fall  over  themselves  to  get  California  oranges, 
will  surely  make  the  alarmists  who  have  been 
crying  overproduction  run  to  their  holes. 

This  increased  demand  in  \ew  York  is  due  to 
the  fine  condition  of  the  California  [)acks  and 
the  excellent  work  of  the  C-alifoniia  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Exchange.  They  keep  their  fingers  right  on 
the  orange  consumer's  pulse.  If  the  consumer 
over  in  the  East  Side  tenements  is  only  getting 
three  oranges  for  10  cents  when  he  ought  to  get 
four,  the  Exchange  finds  out  the  reason  and  tries 
to  bring  the  retailer  and  the  consumer  together, 
so  that  the  consumer  buys  more  oranges  and  the 
snudl  fruit  merchant  has  more  sales,  and  incident- 
ally the  California  farmer  sells  more  oranges. 

The  following  figures  show  how  the'desire  for 
good  oranges  is  growing  anH)ng  the  New  Yorkers. 
AtuI  it  is  increasing  every  day.  for,  as  one  whole- 
sale buyer  said:  '^You  deliver  the  goods  and  we 
will  be  'JohiHiy  at  the  rat-hole'  buying  all  you 
bring  in."  In  1909-10,  New  York  alone  consumed 
1,410,000  boxes  of  citrus  fruits;  this  has  jumped 
u\)  to  2,000,000  boxes  in  1910-11. 

New  York  is  also  a  hungry  market  for  lemons, 
and  consumed  last  year  one-half  of  the  total  con- 
sumption in  the  United  States.  After  the  people 
once  see  the  California  [iroduct  they  pass  up  the 
Italian  lemon  and  always  call  for  it.  So  the  cry 
in  New  York  is,  "Bring  on  your  citrus  fruits, 
but  pack  them  in  good  shape,  aiul  we  will  do  the 
rest."  Visitor. 

New  York  City. 


The  New  York  Orange  Auctions. 
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QUALITY 

IN 


FUMIGATION  CYANIDE 


IS  THE  IMPORTANT  CONSIDERATION 


The  best  autliorities  unanimously  agree  that  for  the  effectual  generation 
of  Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  a  Cyanide  should  not  contain  in  excess  of  1  per  cent 
of  Chloride  of  Sodium  (common  salt).  A  higlier  percentage  of  this  ingredient 
materially  reduces  tlie  available  amount  of  gas  by  tlie  process  of  decomposi- 
tion. 

It  is  well  worth  your  while  to  verity  tliis  statement,  and  when  in  doubt  as 
to  the  Sodium  Chloride  content  of  a  Cyanide,  have  a  reputable  chemist  furnish 
you  an  analysis.    It  may  prove  a  good  investment. 

The  RopKHler  &  Hnsslaolier  ChenilenI  t'o.'s  Spcciiil  KiinilKiitinK  ('.viiiildr  of 
rotnHHiiini  ns-!)!)  per  cent  and  Cyanide  of  Sodium  i:i.S-i:{(>  iier  «'ont  In  manufac- 
tured pxprcHHly  fur  fuml^atini;.  CoutaluH  no  exceMM  of  chloride  of  Hodium.  It 
KeneratCH  quickly.     Kellablc,  Efficient,  ICconomlcnI. 


THE  BRAUN  CORPORATION 

SELLING  AGENTS 
363-371  NEW  HIGH  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES 


JOIN  THE 

GOLDEN  STATE  EXCURSION 

1  HE  HIGH  CLASS  PERSONALLY  CONDUCTED 
EXCURSION  TO 

OREGON,  WASHINGTON  and  the 
CANADIAN  ROCKICS 


Leaves  San  Francisco  June  6,  1911 


ROUND  TRIP    -    -  $82.50 

Including  sleeping  accomodations,  meals  and  sight-seeing 
trips  en  route  to  Seattle 


MAKE  YOUR  RESERVATIONS  NOW 


SEE  ANY  AGENTS 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

TICKET  OFFICES 

FLOOD  BUILDING.  PALACE  HOTEL, 

MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT, 
BROADWAY  AND  13th  STREETS.  OAKLAND 


PUT  YOUR  WATER  JUST   WHERE  NEEDED 


This  cut  Illustrates  our  special  pipe  made  for  surface  IrrlKatlon.  We  have  a  circular 
which  gives  the  construction  of  same  with  prices  and  fully  explains  lis  use,  which  we 
win  cheerfully  mall  you  If  something  modern  and  economical  appeals  to  you. 

We  also  manufactnre  all  fittings  for  the  pipe,  such  as  ells,  tees,  and  gates.  Addressall 
iDqulrles  to  Dept.  A. 

AMES  &  IRVIINI  CO. 

Cor.  Stti  and  Irwin  St.,  San  Francisco 

We  also  manufacture  Metal  Hooting,  Conductor  I'ipe,  Eave  Troughs,  etc. 


AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


With  the  Fruit  Men. 

Considerable  success  in  the  use  of  the 
insect  parasites  sent  out  from  the  State 
Insectary  is  reported  in  San  .Joaquin 
county  by  Horticultural  Commissioner 
W.  Garden  and  the  county  inspectors. 
Mr,  Garden  states  that  in  one  prune  or- 
chard where  ladybirds  were  liberated  last 
year  without  the  knowledge  of  the  owner, 
the  trees  are  i)ractically  free  from  the 
aphis  and  bearing  well,  while  surround- 
ing orchards  are  considerably  troubled  by 
the  pest.  In  orchards  in  which  the  lady- 
birds were  freed  this  year  they  seem  to 
be  feeding  well  on  the  aphis  and  keeping 
It  under  control.  Where  the  comys  fusca 
was  liberated  last  year  the  black  scale 
is  stated  to  be  much  less  injurious  than 
in  other  parts.  Only  one  consignment  of 
the  parasites  for  the  caboage  fly  has  been 
freed  in  the  county  this  season,  as  the 
insects  in  other  shipments  were  dead 
when  received,  owing  to  delay  in  the 
mails. 

In  Kings  county  thinning  of  Muir 
peaches  is  going  on.  while  several  other 


varieties  will  bear  very  little,  if  any. 
Grapes  in  the  county  are  setting  both  on 
the  old  wood  and  on  the  shoots  that  fol- 
lowed the  frost. 

The  Sebastopol  Apple  Show  will  be  held 
from  August  14  to  19  this  year. 

Resolutions  were  passed  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-o;)- 
erative  Union  in  San  Jose,  on  May  27. 
asking  that  the  vacation  periods  of 
schools  and  colleges  be  made  to  coincide 
with  the  ripening  of  fruit,  so  that  pupils 
could  help  in  the  orchards.  Special  ef- 
forts are  being  made  in  the  valley  to 
employ  school-children  and  white  help 
generally  whenever  possible. 

Fertilization  and  a  standard  pack  are 
the  two  subjects  to  be  especially  consid- 
ered at  the  meeting  of  the  Citrus  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  Porterville.  .Tune  16. 

S.  v.  Green,  city  sealer  of  weights  and 
measures  of  Los  Angeles,  is  conducting  a 
campaign  against  short-weight  berry 
boxes. 

Offers  of  $3.5  per  ton  are  being  made 
for  apricot  pits  at  Suisun. 


Benicia-Orr  Cultivator 


These  Illustrations  Show  the  Frame  Kalsed  Out  of  the  Ground. 

Just  note  how  the  frame  extends  out  beyond  the  wheels  so  that 
the  driver  can  work  up  close  to  the  trees,  vines  or  vegetables. 

Note  that  the  frame  is  level  in  every  position. 

Note  how  well  the  various  parts  are  bolted  and  braced  so  as  to 
get  the  desired  strength  and  rigidity  and  still  be  light  in  weight  and 
draught. 

The  BENICIA-ORR  is  made  in  two  sizes — seven  and  nine  teeth — 
which  cultivate  a  width  of  four  and  five  feet  respectively.  By  the 
loosening  of  six  bolts  it  can  be  changed  from  one  size  to  the  other. 
Center  tooth  can  be  removed,  if  desired,  for  cultivating  small  vege- 
tables, as  beets,  beans,  etc. 

Bear  in  mind  that  this  implement  was  designed  and  is  built  by 
practical  men  who  understand  the  need  of  agriculturists. 

For  good,  hard,  thorough  work  in  garden,  orchard,  vineyard  or 
field,  the  BENICIA-ORR  has  the  lead  over  any  other  cultivator  on 
the  market. 

If  you  want  to  use  the  latest,  up-to-date  cultivator,  place  your 
order  for  a  BENICIA-ORR. 


Code. 
Sevenor 
Nlneor 


Weight.  Measurement. 
Size.  Width.  Net.        Gross,  Cased.  Cu.  Ft.,  Cased. 

7  teeth  4  feet  283  lbs.  365  lbs.  8 

9  teeth  5  feet  308  lbs.  390  lbs.  8 

Pole  32  lbs.  32  lbs.  1 


IF  THERE  IS  NO  AGENT  IN  YOUR  VICINITY 
WRITE  DIRECT  TO 

BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 

451  BRANNAN  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
FACTORY  BENICIA,  CAL. 

MR.  DEALER:  We  are  receiving  many  inquiries  for  BeniciS' 
Orni;  have  you  secured  the  agency  in  your  vicinity? 
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The  orange  growers  of  Redlands  will 
net  about  $3,000,000  from  their  crop  this 
season. 

Contracts  at  Davis,  Yolo  count}',  have 
been  signed  for  almonds  at  16 cents  per 
pound. 

Shipments  of  early  grapes  have  begun 
troni  Imperial  county. 


Notes  of  the  Fruit  Market. 

Two  belated  crop  estimates  have 
reached  us  since  we  i)rinted  the  table  of 
estimates  last  week.  Our  correspondent 
at  Bakersfield  says  that  apples,  peaches, 
and  pears  will  make  50'/r,  and  apricots 
and  prunes  25%  of  a  full  crop  in  Kern 
county  this  season.  From  our  Sacramento 
informant  we  learn  that  cherries  will 
average  75%,  apricots  60%,  apples  and 
prunes  75%,  peaches  90%,  and  pears  60'/; 
of  a  full  crop  in  that  county.  He  also 
states  grapes  are  in  blossom  and  the  out- 
look is  good;  oranges  have  set  well  and 
almonds  promise  a  fair  yield. 

At  a  meetin.g  of  the  San  .lose  Grange 
held  Saturday,  .Tune  3,  it  was  reported 
that  the  crop  outlook  had  not  improved 
in  Santa  Clara  county.  It  was  also  stated 
that  in  some  instances  5ViC.  had  been  fig- 
ured as  the  basic  price  on  prunes,  but 
that  growers  are  unwilling  to  sell  at  that 
price  and  feel  confident  that  a  better  fig- 
ure will  obtain  when  the  small  yield  is 
realized. 

The  first  shipment  of  ripe  apricots  was 
made  from  San  Joaquin  county,  tor  the 
season,  last  week.  Peaches  will  start 
moving  in  about  ten  days. 

Prom  Marysville  we  learn  that  buyers 
are  offering  from  $:]5  to  $40  for  Phillips 
and  Tuscan  cling  peaches  for  canning  pur- 
l)oses.  Fi'eestones  for  cannin.g  are  bring- 
ing $26  per  ton. 


Deciduous  Fruit  Conditions. 

The  following  gives  number  of  cars  of 
deciduous  fruit  shipped  from  all  points 
in  California  by  the  California  Fruit  Dis- 
tributors for  the  week  (seven  days)  end- 
ing Friday  morning,  .June  2,  1911 : 

Cherries — Twenty  two  cars.  The  cherry 
Jiiovement  is  now  in  full  swing  with  cars 
being  forwarded  from  all  the  cherry  ship- 
ping points  in  the  State.  In  the  early 
section  Royal  Anns,  Bing,  Tartarians,  and 
Centennials  are  going  forward,  while  in 
the  Santa  Clara  section  the  movement  is 
restricted  to  the  eai'ly  varieties.  In  the 
Vacaville  district  this  fruit  will  last  for 
a  week  or  ten  days,  but  will  probably  be 
available  from  the  Santa  Clara  districts 
tor  the  next  three  weeks. 

Apricots — One-quarter  car.  This  fruit 
is  now  moving  from  Vacaville  and  Win- 
ters. Pringles  are  nearly  done  and  Roy- 
als are  increasing  in  quantity  every  day. 
There  will  be  no  considera))le  shipments, 
however,  for  another  week. 

Peaches — The  early  varieties  of  peaches 
are  ripening.  Like  apricots,  shipment 
will  cut  no  figure  for  several  days. 

During  the  last  week  there  has  been 
no  change  in  the  fruit  situation,  except 
that  all  crops  continue  to  look  better  and 
show  inci eased  quantity.  Grapes  are  now 
Ijlooming  and  inomise  to  set  well.  Bunches 
are  unusually  large  an(x  fine,  and  the  crop 
could  not  look  better. 

Weather — i  ne  cool,  cloudy,  and  threat- 
ening weather  of  the  past  few  days  has 
again  changed,  and  with  the  advent  of 
sunshine  and  congenial  warmth,  we  an- 
ticipate the  more  rapid  riiiening  of  fruit, 
which  the  growers  of  California  and  the 
Eastern  trade  are  both  anxiously  await- 
ing. 

On  Monday  there  were  shipped  East 
lOy,  cars  of  cherries  and  1  '  j  cars  of  apri- 
cots, making  a  total  to  that  date  of  54'/. 
cars.  Total  shipments  to  same  date  in 
vfO  were  279  cars.  Last  year  several  cars 
eich  of  apricots,  peaches  and  plums  had 
lieen  shipped  by  June  5.  This  season 
dP"iduouF,  shipments  are  late. 


Tires  10%  Oversize 

25%  More  Mileage— No  Extra  Cost 

If  you  buy  tires  for  an  automobile,  let  us  explain  how  to  cut  the 
cost  half — as  tens  of  thousands  are  doing. 


The  tires  which  we  tell  of — Good- 
year No-Rim-Cut  tires — are  now  the 
sensation  of  motordom. 

Last  year  our  tire  sales  trebled — 
jumped  to  $8,500,000  —  because  we 
controlled  these  tires. 

This  year  64  leading  motor  car 
makers  have  contracted  for  them. 
They  outsell  our  clincher  tires  six 
to  one. 

And  these  are  the  reasons: 

No  Overloading 

About  25  per  cent  of  the  average 
tire  cost  is  due  to  overloading. 

The  tire  size  is  adapted  to  the  car 
when  stripped.  But  when  you  add 
extras — top,  glass  front,  gas  tank, 
extra  tire,  etc.— the  tires  have  too 
much  weight.  And  you  overload 
them  otherwise  frequently. 

The  result  is  a  blowout. 

Goodyear  No -Rim -Cut  tires,  to 
take  care  of  these  e.xtras,  are  made 
10  per  cent  oversize.  The  rim  flanges 
flare  outward  when  you  use  this  tire, 
so  this  extra  size  is  possible. 

We  supply  this  extra  size  at  no 
extra  cost.    That  means  10  per  cent 
more  air,  and  air  carries  the  load.  It 
means   10  per  cent  greater 
carrying  capacity.    It  means, 
with  the  average  car,  25  per 
cent  additional  mileage  per 
tire. 

You  get  the  same  result  as 
though  you  paid  for  a  10  per 
cent  larger  tire. 

No  Rim-Cutting 

Then  these  patented  tires 
end  the  damage  of  rim-cutting. 


Other  tires  are  ruined  when  you  run 
them  flat.   Rim-cutting,  on  the  average, 
adds  one-fourth  to  one's  tire  bills. 
Note  the  picture  below. 


The  No-Rim-Cut  Tire 

This  tire  is  fitted  on  a  Universal  rim — 
the  standard  rim  now  adopted  by  nearly 
all  motor  car  makers.  But  the  tire  fits 
any  rim. 

The  removable  rim  flanges  are  simply 
set  to  turn  outward,  instead  of  inward, 
as  with  the  old-type  tires. 

The  tire,  when  deflated,  comes  against 
a  rounded  edge.  You  can  see  why  rim- 
cutting  never  occurs. 

Ordinary  Clincher  Tire 

With  ordinary  tires  these  removable 
rim  flanges  are  set  to  curve  inward,  to 
grasp  hold  of  the  hooks  in   the  tire. 

'I  hat's  how  the  tire  is  held  on. 


Note  how  those  thin  edges  dig  itito 
the  tire.  That  is  what  ruins  a  tire- 
in  a  moment — when  puncture  makes 
it  flat. 

How  We  Avoid  It 

In  the  base  of  our  tire  we  vulcanize 
126  braided  wires.  That  makes  the 
tire  base  unstretchable.  It  can't  be 
stretched  over  the  rim  flange— can't 
be  forced  off- until  you  remove  the 
flange. 

When  this  tire  is  inflated  the 
braided  wires  contract.  The  tire  is 
then  held  to  the  rim  by  a  pressure  of 
134  pounds  to  the  inch. 

That's  why  the  hooks  are  unnecessary. 
That's  why  the  rim  flanges  don't  need  to 
dig  into  the  tire. 

This  feature  is  controlled  by  our  pat- 
ents. And  there  is  ilo  other  feature  ever 
invented  which  makes  a  practical  tire  of 
this  sort. 

Tire  Book  Free 

We  have  sold  enough  of  these 
tires  to  equip  over  1.30,000  cars. 
The  demand  has  become  over- 
whelming. You  should  know 
the  reasons  if  you  own  a  car. 

They  are  told  and  pictured  in 
our  Tire  book  in  a  clear,  convinc- 
ing way.  Let  us  mail  it  to  you. 
Write  us  a  postal  for  it. 

You  will  insist  on  tires  which 
cut  upkeep  cost  half  when  you 
know  the  facts  about  them. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,     1 11  th  Street,  Akron,  Ohio 


Branches  and  Agencies  in      105    Principal  Cities 


We  Make  All  Sorts  of  Rubber  Tires 


(300) 


General  Agriculture. 

F.  H.  Blanchard,  who  has  carried  on  in 
vestlgatlons  in  rice  growing  in  this  State 
for  the  Federal  Government,  recently  in 
spected  the  experiments  being  made  on 
the  City  Farm  at  Merced,  and  stated  that 
much  land  in  the  county  now  practically 
worthless  for  other  crops  could  be  used 
to  raise  rice  worth  about  $2,000,000  per 
year. 

A  shipment  of  COO  tons  of  wine,  one  of 
the  largest  ever  made  from  California, 
was  sent  from  San  Pedro  this  week  tor 
New  York  by  the  Pomona  Wine  &  Brandy 
Company. 

In  the  New  York  market  4000  bags  of 
lima  beans  were  recently  received  from 
Peru. 

The  first  Likfreshing  plant  to  be  in- 
stalled in  this  State  l)y  the  California 
I-ikfresh  Co.  has  l)een  comi)leted  on  the 
ranch  of  .1.  S.  Walton,  near  Sanger. 
Fresno  county,  and  lias  iiroved  entirely 
successful  in  all  tests  made  of  fruits. 
Mr.  Walton  exi)ects  to  Likfresh  both  the 
fruit,  i)umpkins  and  squash  i)roduced  on 
his  ranch  this  season. 


MOVING 
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Trumbull  Seed  Co. 

257=259  MARKET  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


A  Welcome  Change 


Smoke  curling  up  from  the 
chimney  as  the  men  are  coming  in  from 


farmhouse 

imney  as  tne  men  are  coming  m  from  the 
fields,  gives  a  pretty  suggestion  of  a  good  sup- 
per and  a  comfortable  home.  But  it  also 
means  a  hot,  tired  woman,  working  hard  over 
a  blazing  fire. 

Your  wife  can  escape  this  with  a  New 
Perfecftion  Oil  Cook-^ove. 

A  New  Perfection  keeps  a  kitchen  many  degrees  cooler  than  any 
other  range,  yet  it  does  all  a  coal  or  wood  range  can  do.  It  saves  time, 
labor  and  fuel.  No  wood  to  cut ;  no  coal  to  carry  ;  no  ashes  ;  no  soot. 
With  the  New  Perfection  oven  it  is  the  best  cooking  device  you  can 
find  anywhere. 


Oil  C6ok'6tove 


Made  with  1 .  2  and  3  burnert,  with  Ions, 
turquoise  blue  enameled  chimneyt.  Hand- 
•omcly  finished  ihroughoul.  The  2-  and  3- 
burner  itoves  can  be  had  with  or  without  • 
cabinet  tup.  which  ii  fitted  with  drop  »helve». 
towel racki,  etc. 

Dealer*  everywhere ;  or  write  Jor  detcrip- 
tive  circular  (o  the  nearest  agency  ol  the 

Standard  Oil  Company 

( Incorporated) 
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Agricultural  Uses  of  Lime. 


We  constantly  receive  questions  ou  this 
subject  which  we  answer  as  fully  as  we 
can.  Doubtless  some  readers  will  be 
edifled  by  a  general  review  of  the  sub- 
ject, prepared  by  Prof.  C.  B.  Williams  of 
the  North  Carolina  Experiment  Station, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Southern 
States,  but  his  fonmients  liit  many  Cali- 
fornia conditions,  and  are  therefore  help- 
ful. 

if  the  land  contains  a  large  amount  of 
organic  matter  (usually  indicated  by  dark 
color  of  the  soil)  it  is  fairly  safe  to  as- 
sume that  such  soils,  if  crops  do  not 
yield  well  on  them  and  they  have  not  re- 
ceived an  application  of  marl  in  recent 
years,  that  they  would  be  benefited  by 
liming  or  marling. 

If  sheep  sorrel,  button  weed  and  the 
water  grasses  are  growing  in  the  fields 
it  will  usually  be  found  that  such  soils 
will  respond  favorably  to  applications  of 
lime.  If  blackberries,  cranberries,  rasp- 
berries or  gallberries  are  growing  wild 
on  the  same  type  of  soil  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  field  in  question,  it  will  gen- 
erally be  found  that  an  aiiplication  of  lime 
will  jirove  beneficial  for  ordinary  crops 
like  corn  and  the  small  grains  on  such  a 
field. 

WiiKN  I  ami:  M.\y  Bk  Nekdkd. — If  it  is 
an  old  field  that  has  been  robbed  of  its 
himius  by  continuous  cultivation  in  some 
clean  cultured  crop,  like  cotton,  and  the 
soil  of  which  runs  together  and  cements 
after  each  rain,  it  is  quite  likely  to  re- 
spond profitably  to  an  application  of  lime, 
especially  for  the  growth  of  such  crops  as 
clover,  vetch,  peas  and  other  legumes.  If 
a  heavy  growth  of  some  green  crop  is 
turned  under,  es])ecially  in  the  spring,  an 
application  of  lime  or  ninrl  should  be 
made  before  turning  in  order  to  prevent 
the  formation  and  accumulation  of  a 
large  amount  of  organic  acids  in  the  soil 
by  the  rotting  of  the  crop  turned  under. 
If  the  soil  has  been  poorly  drained,  and 
has  become  tight  and  water-sogged,  lime 
will  in  most  cases  prove  highly  beneficial 
when  applied  soon  after  drainage  and  be- 
fore a  crop  has  been  put  in.  If  clover, 
v6tch,  cowpeas  and  i)eanuts  are  to  be 
grown  upon  ordinary  upland  soils,  it  will 
usually  pay  to  niaice  a  good  ai)plication 
of  lime  to  the  soil,  the  best  results  usu- 
ally following  with  cow])eas,  if  the  appli- 
cation is  made  to  the  crop  growing  pre- 
viously on  the  land:  while  with  peanuts 
the  opposite  is  frequently  true. 

Testing  foh  Acidity. — If  a  soil  Is  quite 
acid  its  presence  may  be  determined  by 
means  of  litmus  paper.  Take  a  portion 
of  the  soil  to  be  tested  into  the  hand  and 
make  it  into  the  consistency  of  a  mud 
pie  by  adding  water  and  working  with 
the  hands.  Now  take  a  small  strip  of 
blue  litmus  paper,  which  may  be  secured 
from  any  local  drug  store,  and  bury  it 
in  the  mud  pie.  After  remaining  for  a 
minute  or  two  remove  the  litmus  paper 
and  wash  in  clear  water,  and  if  the  soil 
is  acid  or  sour  tne  color  of  the  paper  will 
have  been  changed  from  the  original  blue 
to  a  red  color.  Of  the  commonly  grown 
farm  crops  probably  oats  and  Irish  po- 
tatoes are  ..he  most  tolerant  of  large 
amounts  of  acidity  in  the  soil. 

When  to  Api'lv. — Although  conditions 
and  systems  of  rotation  will  modify  to 
some  extent  the  time  of  application,  yet. 
usually,  the  safest  time  to  apply  this  ma- 
terial to  the  soil  will  be  during  the  fall 
or  early  winter,  especially  so  if  either 
the  caustic  or  slaked  form  is  used.  If 
ciirbonate  of  lime  be  employed  it  may  go 
on  in  the  sinitig  with  less  danger  of  in- 
jury to  the  seed  of  the  crop  than  when 
either  of  the  two  forms  mentioned  above 
is  used  When  the  ap|>lication  is  made 
in  the  fall,  time  is  afforded  for  the  lime 


to  become  well  mixed  with  the  soil  before 
spring,  especially  so  if  it  Is  put  in  prop- 
erly. The  carbonate  or  air-slaked  form 
of  lime  does  not  act  as  energetically  as 
do  the  quick  and  water-slaked  forms. 

How  TO  Ai'iM.v  .\.Ni)  Amoi'nt. — As  a  gen 
eral  rule  lime  should  be  applied  broad- 
cast and  then  thoroughly  harrowed  and 
disked  into  the  soil.  Of  slaked  lime  the 
quantity  required  per  acre  varies  quite 
considerably  with  different  soils,  crops 
and  conditions.  Usually,  however,  the 
amount  necessary  to  use  will  vary  be- 
tween 1000  and  oOOO  pounds,  or  its  equiv- 
alent of  some  other  form,  per  acre.  Never 
mix  lime,  especially  in  the  caustic  or 
water-slaked  forms,  with  any  material 
containing  ammonia,  before  applying  it 
to  the  soil,  because  the  lime  would  tend 
to  set  free  into  the  atmosphere  some  of 
the  ammonia,  and  hence  it  would  be  lost. 
For  this  reason  it  is  exceedingly  unwise 
to  mix  lime  directly  with  stable  manure. 
Uo  not  add  lime  to  acid  phosphate  or  to 
mixtures  containing  this  material,  for 
such  a  procedure  would  result  in  some  or 
all  of  the  available  phosphoric  acid  of  the 
acid  phosphate  being  changed  to  a  less 
soluble  or  available  form,  the  amount 
changed  being  governed  largely  by  the 
proportion  of  lime  to  acid  phosphate  in 
the  mixture  and  by  the  mechanical  con- 
dition of  the  mixture. 

When  lime  is  added  to  permanent  pas- 
tures and  meadows  it  should  be  applied 
broadcast  in  the  fall  or  early  winter  and 
left  on  the  surface. 


POMONA 
JJ  IVI  F»  S 

FOJI   DEEP  WELLS 


BUILT  FOR  FARM  OR  IRRIGATION 
PURPOSES 


WATER  RAISING  FROM  DEEP  WELLS 
OUR  SPECIALTY. 

POMONA  MFG.  CO. 

POMONA.  CALIF. 

Or  WEED  ENGINEERING  CO. 

PORTERVILLE.  CALIF. 


Jr.   IVIONARCH   HA.Y  F>RESS 

Easiest  to  Handle.  Capacity  60  Tons  Day 


Fastest  and  Most  Serviceable 
Jr.  IMOKARCH  BAY  PRESS  CO..  Sao  Leandro.  Calllornia 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical niovenipnts  and  full  information 
about  Patents.  Caveats  Trademarks,  and 
Infringements. 

DEWEY.  STRONG  A  CO., 
1105-6    Merchants    Exchange    Bldj..  San 
Franciaco.    Established  1*60. 


fHaffir 


No  brttfr  fodder  and  grain  crop  can  be  planted  on  dry  or  alkali 
and  than  this  prolific  member  of  the  Sorahum  (amilv.  Thii  dwarf  va- 
riety poaseses  the  advanlages  of  more  foliage,  tmaller  stalk  and  ease  of 
harvestine.  lu  great  root  system  enables  it  to  produce  wonderfully  in 
drougfil  sections,  and  breaks  up  new  ground  for  other  crops. 

FOR  STOCK  FEEDING 
Dwarf  KafSr  Corn  will  produce  10  to  15  tons  of  green  fodder  or 
silage  to  the  acre,  or  3  to  8  tons  of  dry  fodder. 

FOR  POULTRY 
The  srain  is  a  valuable  food  for  poultry  and  will  crop  2.000 
pounds  and  upward  per  acre. 

Write  for  cultural  directions  and  price. 

Pleaie  mark  letter  Dept.  0 

SEED  &  PLANT  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1871 

Seeds-'NurseryStock-  Poultry  Supplies. 

326-328-330  50.  Main  Street 

LOS  ANGELES. CALIFORNIA. 


LARGEST  CITRUS  NURSERIES  IN  THE  WORLD 

Parties  contemplating  the  planting  of  citrus  groves  this  coming  spring 
will  do  well  to  send  for  our  prices  soon,  as  there  will  evidently  a  a  shortage 
of  strictly  first  class  stoclc.  Write  today  for  particulars,  or,  better  still,  pay 
us  a  visit  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  show  you  just  what  we  have. 

Our  finely  illustrated  booklet,  "Citrus  Fruits."  covering  the  industry 
from  the  seed  to  the  market,  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25c  in 
stamps. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAM  DliilAS,  CALIFORNIA 


FRBB  to  PANCnm 


MODERN 

IRRIGATION  METHODS 


An  Illustrated  book  showing  the  best  Money-Saving  Irrigation  System— the 
result  of  20year8experlenceort\vo  practical  Ranchers.  Mailed  Free  on  Kequest. 

The  Kellar-Thomason  Manufacturing  Company 

1234  EAST  28th  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


HIGH  GRADE  CITRUS  TREES 

20  years  experience  enables  us  to  furnish  the  best  absolutely. 
Write,  phone  or  call  for  information.    We  are  here  for  business. 

POLLARD  BROS. 

CORNER  MISSION  STREET  AND  LOS  ROBLES  AVE..  SOUTH  PASADENA.  CAL. 


Importers  and 
Retlners  of 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  COMPANY 

"Anchor"  Brand,  \'flvet  Flowers  of  suliihur;  "Volcano"  liriuid.  Sublimed  Flowers  of  .Sul- 
phur; "Ttger"  Urand,  Sublimed  .Sulpbur;  "Diamond  S"  Hrand,  Rettned  Flour  Sulphur; 
"Fruit"  Brand.  Powdered  Sulphur,  Roll  or  Stick.  Refined  Lump. 

AGENTS  FOH  "Flenr  de  Soufre"  Kxtra  Fine  and  Eagle  Brand.  Florl  dl  Zollo 
(for  bleaching  and  spraying). 

Refinery:  BORDEAUX.  FRANCE. 
Office— 624  Calllornia  St..  above  Kearney.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIFORNIA 
Samples  and  Prices  on  Application.  Telephone:  Kearney  4836— (Home)  t'6636. 


PIONEER  CENTRIFUGAL  F»U1V1F»S 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to  sell 
you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy  any  other 
make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competitors' 
wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  in  quality  and 
capacity  of  any.  Live  agents  wanted.  Write  for 
circular  and  prices. 

PEERI.BSS  IRON  WORKS,  Sacramcato,  Cal. 

Msntion  Rural  Press. 


June  10,  lilll 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 


Genuine  Florida  Sour  Orange 
Seed-Bed  Trees 

Extra  fine  one-year  stock — the  best  to 
be  had.  Be  sure  you  are  getting  the  gen- 
uine article.  If  you  will  send  your  orders 
in  now,  we  are  prepared  to  fill  them,  be 
they  large  or  small ;  but  order  early,  as 
the  supply  is  limited. 

Three  thousand  fine  large  two  -  year 
Valenclas.   Get  our  prices. 

SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES. 

K.  H.  DISBROW,  Proprietor, 

R.  D.  1.  Pasadena,  Cat. 

Phones:  Main  949— Home  252C 

EUCALYPTUS 
SEEDS 

In  large  or  small  quantities,  33  species  to 
select  from.  Write  for  free  pamphlet. 
"Eucalyptus  Culture."  It  tells  you  how 
to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the  plants  and 
plant  out  in  the  field.  Also  describes  all 
the  leading  kinds,  gives  their  uses.  etc. 

Trial  packets  ]5c  each,  4  for  .SOc.  Write 
for  prices  in  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

345  S.  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


The  only  book  ever  written  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  walnut.  Gives  instructions  for  planting 
and  propagating  compiled  from  results  o  f  twenty 
years  experience  in  walnut  growing.  The  graft- 
ing process  as  depicted  with  photographs  is 
applicable  to  all  trees.  Prepaid,  $1.00. 

JOS.  M.  ANDERSON,  416  J  Street 
Sacramento,  California 


RHUBARB  FOR  PROFIT 

A  FREE  BOOKLET  ON 

Rhubarb  Culture 

$1000  profit  per  acre;  plant  now. 
Berry  plan  sof  all  sorts.  Cut  this 
adv.  out  and  mall  today. 

J  B.WAGNER,      Pasadena,  fal. 
The  Rhubarb  and  Berry  f  pecla'isi 
P 


BERRY  PLANTS 


LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 


PASADENA.  CAL. 


R.  F.  D. 


Sorghums  and  Eucalyptus. 


THE  HENDERSON 

FRUIT  LADDER 

Best  Made 

Durable,  Practical  and  (  heap- 
est  on  the  Market.  Send  for 
Price  List. 

HENDERSON  MFG.  CO. 

710  E.  lOth  street.  Uakland  Cal. 


To  Exteriiilniit*' 
«;K01;\D     SftriRRKI.S.     fJOPHRRS.  alMO 
itORlORS,    ROOT    APHIS,    etc.,    on  Fruit 

CARBON  BISULPHIDE 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
l''or  sale  hy  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHKEMOR.  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER. 
Olfli-e:  Califoriila    St..    Sun  Frnnoi.sro. 


The  Milwankee  Chain  Drive  Mower 

Smooth  Running,  Strong  and  Durable.  If 
you  cannot  find  It  at  your  dealers,  write  us 

TIE  B.  C.  SHAW  rO.,  Stockton,  fal. 

Catalogues  mailed  on  request 


To  the  Editor:  Through  the  columns 
of  you  good  paper,  let  me  know  which 
sorghum  is  the  most  profitable  to  plant 
for  the  seed  only — White  Egyptian,  Brown 
Egyptian,  or  Yellow  Milo?  F'armers'  Bul- 
letin Xo.  288  says  that  the  Egyptian  be- 
longs to  the  dhouia  group  and  shatters 
badly  as  soon  as  ripe,  but  not  so  with 
Milo.  Does  the  market  discriminate 
against  Milo,  or  is  Milo  the  Brown  Egyp- 
tian? Would  it  be  advisable  to  plant  as 
late  as  .luly  15?  The  bulletin.  No.  288, 
says  that  Milo  matures  in  90  to  110  days. 

Will  eucalyptus  succeed  if  planted  along 
a  ditch  just  above  the  water-line  (about 
a  foot)?  If  so,  what  species  is  best?  The 
soil  is  well  drained  and  deep. 

Marysville.  F.vkjikr. 

Which  sorghum  is  best  is  apparently 
a  local  question  and  governed  by  local 
conditions  to  a  certain  extent.  Egyptian 
corn  (with  the  goose-neck  stem)  has  held 
more  popularity  in  your  part  of  the  Sac- 
ramento than  elsewhere,  while  Kafir  corn 
(holding  its  head  upright,  as  do  many 
other  sorghums)  has  been  for  years,  very 
poi)ular  in  the  San  Joaquin.  Brown  Egyp- 
tian grows  like  White,  but  has  a  dark- 
brown  grain.  It  is  not  Milo,  but  there  is 
some  confusion  on  that  point,  because 
Yellow  Milo  is  sometimes  called  red 
dhoura.  The  growth  of  the  dhouras  and 
the  milos  is  different  and  the  heads  are 
unlike.  The  milos  are  of  more  rai)id 
growth  than  the  dhouras  and  Yellow  Milo 
and  Brown  Egyptian  are  usually  consid- 
ered better  than  the  whites  of  each  kind. 
Sowing  as  late  as  .Inly  15  may  be  done  for 
forage  on  moist  land  if  the  situation  is 
not  too  frosty. 

Oi:sERyATiON.s  IX  tiik  S.^n  .Iomji  in. — A 
very  interesting  account  of  these  grains 
in  the  San  .loaquin  is  prepared  by  Mr.  G. 
W.  Davis  for  the  Business  Farmer  of 
Stockton  as  follows:  I  note  in  a  late 
issue  an  inquiry  relative  to  the  existence 
of  a  variety  of  Egyptian  corn  that  black- 
birds will  not  eat.  I  presume  that  any 
kind  of  corn  that  a  hungry  blackbird 
would  not  eat  would  be  of  little  value  for 
any  puriiose.  However,  there  is  a  very 
great  difference  in  the  different  varieties 
of  so-called  Egyptian  corn  regarding  the 
waste  from  the  blackbird  nuisance.  The 
ordinary  white  Egyptian  corn  is  very  eas- 
ily shelled,  and  the  birds  waste  many 
times  more  of  the  grain  than  they  eat, 
after  it  has  become  thoroughly  ripe.  The 
Milo  maize,  or  red  Egyptian  corn,  does  not 
shell  nearly  s(^  easily  as  the  white  corn, 
and  the  grain  is  considerably  harder  and 
less  attractive  to  the  blackbirds.  In  fact, 
blackbirds  will  not  work  in  a  field  of  this 
variety  of  corn  if  there  is  any  white  corn 
in  the  vicinity  to  be  had.  It  is  possible 
that  if  the  blackbirds  are  very  numerous 
and  feed  scarce,  that  they  would  do  con- 
siderable damage  to  Milo  maize,  or  red 
corn,  but  under  ordinary  circumstances 
we  have  never  known  them  to  do  any 
damage  to  that  variety  of  corn,  of  any 
consequence.  The  drawf  Milo  maize,  in- 
troduced into  this  locality  in  recent  years 
from  Oklahoma,  yields  much  more  crop 
than  the  white  Egyptian  corn,  or  any 
olher  variety,  within  our  knowledge. 

Blackbirds  do  not  damage  the  white 
Kaffir  corn  to  the  extent  they  do  the  or- 
dinary white  Egyptian  corn  referred  to. 
The  Kaffir  variety  yields,  and  is  the  only 
variety  within  our  knowledge  the  fodder 
of  which  is  of  much  value.  We  consider 
the  fodder  of  this  variety  of  Egyptian 
corn  much  more  pi'eferable  than  that  of 
the  ordinary  Indian  or  field  corn,  and  we 
find  our  stock  eat  it  much  more  readily 
than  the  sorghum  or  sugai'  cane.  How- 
ever it  requires  a  much  longer  season  in 
which  lo  ripen  than  does  any  of  the  other 


varieties  of  Egyption  corn,  for  which 
reason  it  is  less  desiraljle  as  a  mid-sum- 
mer crop.  We  consider  the  Milo  maize  re- 
ferred to  one  of  the  best  and  most  profit 
able  mid  summer  crops  grown  on  the  irri 
gated  lands  in  this  section  of  the  State, 
when  it  is  considered  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  amount  of  labor  required  in 
production.  Good  crops  can  be  secured 
from  land  that  does  not  i)ossess  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  moisture  to  gi-ow  any 
other  crop,  within  our  knowledge,  and 
without  any  cultivation  whatever. 

EixAi.YPTi's. — You  ought  to  get  giand 
eucalyptus  in  such  a  place  as  you  describe, 
and  probably  the  common  blue  gum  is  best 
in  your  district. 


Cooperage  For  Sale 

llavinn  siven  up  my  vineyards  and  cellars, 
1  oiler  a  lot  of  tirst  class  cooperage  for  sale. 
20  oak  casks  of  1200  :  gallons  capacity  each. 

onk  casks  of  20()U    gallons  capacity  each. 
S  redwood  casks  i),400  gallons  capacity  each. 
Will  sell  very  reasonably.  Address 

A.  LILIE^CRANTZ,  Aptos,  California 

FARMERS  EDUCATIONAL  AND 
CO-OPERATIVE  UNION  OF  AMERICA 

All  that  Its  name  Implies.  An  up-to-date  farm- 
ers organization  extending  over  twenty-six 
States.  California  Dtvison  now  well  established. 
Send  for  particulars  State  Secretary,  Farmers 
Union.  Box  ««.  Imperial.  Cal. 


"ENGINEERINQ  ON  THE  FARM" 

SENT  FREE 
KERNS-SESSIONS,  Engineers 

Postal  Telegraph  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  DISTRIBUTORS 

1008-1010  SECOND  STREET 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIFORNIA 

We  are  the  Clearance  House  on  nliipments  of  Deciduous  Fruits  from  tlie  State. 
We  can  fill  orders  for  any  variety  of  fruit  from  any  district  nltli  Prompt- 
uesN  and  Dispateli.    We  liandle  oniy  in  carload  lots,  and  make  the  fiil- 
ing  of  F.  O.  B.  orders  our  Specialty.     Some  of  the  principal  firms 
affiliating:  are: 


EARL  FRUIT  CO. 
THE  PIONEER  FRUIT  CO. 
PRODUCERS  FRUIT  CO. 
FRANK  H.  BUCK  CO. 
SILVA-BERGTHOLDT  CO. 
PINKHAM  &  McKEVITT 
SCHNABEL  BROS.  &  CO. 
PENRYN  FRUIT  CO. 

Officers: 

Frank  H.  Buck,  Pres. 

W.  E.  Gerber,  1st  Vice-Pres. 
Cha.s.  B.  Bills,  2nd  Vice-Pres. 
H.  A.  Fairbank.  Treasurer. 


GEO.  D.  KELLOGG  &  SON 
VACAVILLE  FRUIT  CO. 
G.  H.  ANDERSON 
W.  J.  WILSON  &  SON 
A.  BLOCK  FRUIT  CO. 
VALLEY  FRUIT  CO. 
W.  O.  DA  VIES 
NEWCASTLE  FRUIT  CO. 

Board  of  Managers: 

C.  B.  Dewees  Chas.  B.  Bills 

C.  Fotheringham      George  D.  Kellogg 

A.  H.  Schnabel         H.  A.  FaiTbank 


F.  B.  McKEVITT,  Secretary  and  General  Manager 

Correspondence  Solicited 


WHY  you  should  have 

A  Likfreshing  Plant 

BECAUSE  you  can  easily  and  cheaply  convert  your  perish- 
able fruits  and  vegetables  into  staples. 

LIKFRESHED  products  are  .superior  in  every  way — leas  loss  of  weight  and 
food  contents — less  sulphur  required.  Superior  flavor  and  keeping  qualities 
— ".lust  Like  Fresh."  Cost  of  installing  plant  is  nominal.  Expense  of  op- 
erating is  less  than  sun  drying.  For  other  reasons  and  full  particulars, 
write  or  call.  Be  sure  to  look  into  this  matter  t/iis  season,  as  it  ivill  prore  a 
money  maker  for  yoii. 

THE  CfiUFORNIR  LIKFRESH  COMPANY 

THE  WANN  COMPANY,  Selling  Agenis 
303  Union  Savings  Bank  Building,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Reference— Well  man  Kobbins  Mercantile  Co.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


PACIFIC  BASKET  AND  BARREL  CO. 

W.  P.  ANGELO,  Manager 

Manufacturers  of 
VENEER  PRODUCTS 

■and  all  l<inds  of 

Boxes  and  Box  Shooks 
Berry  and  Fruit  Baskets. 

Car  lots  a  specialty. 

679  BRYANT  ST.,  NEAR  FIFTH,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 

BRANCH  FACTORIES  ,  LODI  AND  FRESNO. 


ERICKSON'S  PATENT  EXTERMINATOR 

A  CARTRIDGE  CHARGED  WITH  DEATH— rositively  thi  most  tffectivi  method  known  (or  iitorminatins 

nnniirnp  burrowing  pests.  Belter  than  poison, (or  It  Is  ibtolutily 
DUrnLllO  safe  and  acts  ONLY  on  pests  that  burrow.  Tests  niado  by 
TTTTTTTr?  »  ifi'  Department  o(  Agriculture  resulted  Inunqualilied  sal- 
SOU  RRELS  is'ajtlon.  Awarded  the  Grand  Prize  A.-Y.-P.E., Seattle. 

SlmMe.sate, effective.  Send  (or  booklet.  Sold  by  Dealers. 
II  nol,  write  lo  Hilt  fireworkt  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

For  Sale  By  DUPONT  POWDER  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Portland,  Seattle,  Spokane,  Denver  and  St.  Louis 
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Is  a  great 


MR.  HUDSON  says: 

Willows.  Cal. 
Sacramento  Valley  Irrigation  Co. 

Gentlcmi  n:  1  am  milking  a  small  herd 
of  common  urade  cows— part  Krade 
Jersi  ys  and  part  grade  Durhams.  and 
my  cream  check  amounts  to  $15  per  bead 
per  month. 

These  cows  are  getting  alfalfa  pasture 
and  wild  oat  hay.  One  of  the  cows  will 
calve  in  a  month — two  were  fresh  in 
January  and  are  two  heifers  under  two 
yi'ars  old  in  the  lot. 

I  have  farmi  d  in  Utah  and  am  familiar 
with  farming  conditions  throughout  the 
West  and  know  that  dairy  products  can 
be  produced  cheaper  here  and  a  hivher 
price  secured  for  them  than  any  place  I 
have  ever  been. 

I  can  keep  dairy  cows  here  for  from 
three  and  a  half  dollars  to  four  dollars  a 
month  the  year  around.  It  might  cost  a 
liitle  more  in  the  winter,  but  would  run 
as  low  as  $1.50  per  month  per  head  in  the 
summer.  A  good  dairyman  can  easily 
make  .$100  a  head  clear  each  year  with 
grade  cows.  Yours  sincerely 

(Sisned)        ARTHUR  HUDSON. 

//  doein  'l  lake  a  large  sum  of  money 
to  own  a  dairy  farm  here.  We  make 
the  terms  moat  reasonable. 


THATS 
ALL 


$15  DOWN 

$11  AYEAR^e"^7 

You  will  have  no  trouble  to  sell 
the  products  of  your  dairy. 

There  is  plenty  o£  competition 
for  all  of  the  cream  produced  in 
the  Sacramento  Valley.  There  is 
a  creamery  at  Jacinto,  a 
creamery  and  cold  storage 
at  Willows,  a  creamery  at 
Colusa  and  at  Meridian, 
several  at  Woodland  and  at 
Sacramento,  and  all  are 
bidders  for  cream  at  any 
point  of  the  valley. 

The  skim  milk  and  the 
manure  from  the  dairy  are 
products   that   are  seldom 


moneymaker 


rated  at  their  full  value.  For 
raising  poultry,  hogs  and  calves, 
and  for  the  maintaining  and  in- 
creasing the  fertility  of  the  land, 
and  thus  adding  to  the  value  of 
the  investment,  dairy  by-products 
have  a  higher  value  every  year. 

Another  strong  argument  in 
favor  of  dairying  is  that  it  forms 
a  most  satisfactory  basis  for  diver- 
sified farming.  With  the  monthly 
cream  check  as  a  foundation, 
and  the  chickens  and  hogs  to 
consume  the  by-products,  every- 
thing is  turned  to  the  best  ac- 
count. 

Being  able  to  harvest  from  six 
to  nine  crops  of  alfalfa  a  year  you 
will  realize  that 

"Twenty's  Plenty- 
Forty's  a  Fortune" 

You  can  purchase  from  20  to  80 
acres  in  this  fertile  district  for 
%\2t>  an  acre,  fl5  down  and  the 
balance  spread  over  10  years. 
Write  to-day  for  maps  and  printed 
matter. 

H.LHoIlister  &Co. 

WILLOWS,  CAL. 


412  Market  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

1027  Ninth  Streat 
SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 

137  So.  La  Salle  Street 
CHICAGO.  ILU 

345  Fourth  ATenue 
PITTSBURG,  PA. 


Pratt's  A.nimal  and  The  best 
Poultry  Reoula^ors  <>"  maricct 


C  &  S  AXLE  GREASE 
H  &  L  AXLE  GREASE 


-30  years  of  satisfaction, 
-for  60  years  in  constant  use. 


THE  ONLY  PEKFCCT  LUBBICANTS  ' 


Use  only  one-fourth  of  what  you  would  use  of  any  other. 

WHIXXIER    COBURISI  CO. 

San  F'ranelsco  IVf anuf acturers 


AGENTS  WEA.XHERPROOF'  COMPO  ROOFING 


A 
R 
G 
O 
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L 
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I 
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WESTERN  BAG  COMPANY 

DEAI.ERS  IN 
NEW  AND  SELECTED  SECOND-HAND  GRAIN  BAGS 

BURLAP  AND  TWINE. 
All  kinds  of  new  and  second-hand  cotton  and  burlap  bags  manufactured  to  order. 
S.  J.  OPPENHEI>I,  Mgr., 

Office  and  Warehouse.      -        -        -        -        -      110  Clay  Street.  San  Francisco. 


COUNTRY  MILK  FOR  CITY 
PEOPLE. 


(Continued  From  Page  449.) 


tionally  rich  considerably  above.  Most  of 
the  contracts  are  made  so  that  the  dairy- 
man can  ship  5  or  10  per  cent  either  above 
or  below  the  amount  contracted  for,  ac- 
cording as  his  cows  give  much  or  little 
milk.  A  few  distributers  agree  to  buy  at 
a  reduced  price  all  that  is  produced,  and 
talve  their  chance  of  disposing  of  the  sur 
plus  when  the  cows  are  giving  much  milk 
and  buying  in  other  places  when  they 
have  not  enough. 

This  variation  in  the  supply  is  one 
cause  of  considerable  loss  to  the  distrib- 
uters, as  the  demand  for  milk  is  about 
constant  and  they  are  forced  to  take  more 
than  they  want  in  spring  and  summer 
when  the  cows  give  a  large  amount  of 
milk  in  order  to  have  enough  in  fall  and 
winter.  The  surplus  milk  is  separated 
for  the  butter-fat.  and  some  has  to  go 
into  the  gutter  for  lack  of  other  means  of 
disposing  of  it. 

The  amount  of  milk  shipped  by  the  pro- 
ducer varies  from  six  or  seven  cans  of 
10  gallons  each  to  100  cans,  only  two  or 
three  dairies  shipping  this  amount.  The 
morning's  milking  generally  gets  to  the 
consumer  in  the  afternoon  and  evening, 
and  the  evening  milking  in  the  morning. 
12  hours  after  in  each  case. 

The  greatest  problem  from  the  health 
standpoint  is  to  secure  clean  and  sanitary 
conditions.  Owing,  however,  to  the 
amount  of  inspection  that  has  been  done, 
but  few  dairies  are  bad  enough  to  call  for 
radically  different  methods  of  handling. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  very  few 
that  do  not  need  at  least  a  little  imiirove 
nient  in  order  to  be  satisfactory  to  the 
inspectors  in  the  first  few  calls.  Animals 
that  show  disease,  under  a  State  law,  can 
be  removed  at  once,  and  any  other  con- 
ditions that  are  dangerous  to  the  health 
of  the  milk  consumer  can  be  remedied  at 
once. 

In  the  San  Francisco  health  office  all 
dairies  are  marked  on  a  map  with  colored 
pins  showing  their  condition.  Of  the  127 
supplying  milk  only  about  10  are  now 
marked  with  a  green  pin,  showing  very 
bad  sanitary  conditions.  The  balance  are 
about  equally  divided  between  good  dair- 
ies, those  scoring  60  or  more  points  in 
1(»0;  and  fair  dairies,  scoring  from  50  to 
60.  An  inspection  is  also  made,  of  course, 
of  distributing  depots,  as  well  as  the  dair- 
ies, and  samples  taken  from  every  place 
from  dairy  to  wagon  to  insure  unadul- 
terated milk. 

The  use  of  preservatives  has  practically 
ceased  on  account  of  the  enforcement  of 
dairy  and  pure-food  laws.  Watering  and 
skimming  is  found  occasionally,  though 
only  in  a  small  percentage  of  cases.  Sam- 
ples are  taken  where  the  milk  is  most 
suspicious,  and  defective  milk  found  in 
only  about  .5  per  cent  of  the  cases  at  the 
worst. 

Milk  can  be  distributed  to  about  200  or 
300  customers  at  each  delivery,  and  where 
very  little  ground  has  to  be  covei'ed  to  as 
many  as  400  customers,  the  cost  from  the 
time  the  milk  is  put  into  the  wagon  being 
about  $150  per  month  for  a  team  of  two 
horses. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  but  little 
surplus,  if  any,  taking  the  year  as  a 
whole,  and  the  dealers  have  found  diffi- 
culty this  year  in  getting  contracts.  The 
contracts  that  have  been  signed  have  been 
in  many  cases  at  an  advance  of  %  of  a 
cent  a  gallon — this  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  butter  is  selling  for  less  than  a  year 
ago.  At  the  same  time  cows  have  gone 
up  in  price,  and  stock  that  four  years 
ago  could  have  been  bought  for  $45  or 
less  now  commands  $100  each. 

With  the  growth  of  population  in  the 
bay  cities  and  the  facilities  for  shipping, 
this  demand  may  be  increased,  as  the 


territory  from  which  milk  can  be  secured 
readily  is  now  about  as  large  as  can  be 
expected  for  some  time  to  come.  At  the 
time  the  battleship  fleet  was  here,  milk 
was  shipped  from  greater  distances,  and 
if  the  supply  from  present  sources  is  not 
sufficient,  this  territory  can  again  be 
drawn  upon. 


m  and  Silo 

vith 
NEPONSET 

Parttid  RuoflnQ. 


For  Your  Silo 


your  bam,  your  poultry  house,  or  your 
residence,  there  is  a  suitable  NEPONSET 
Roofing. 

NERonseT 

Paroid  Roofing 

has  been  tested  thoroui;hl7  by  farmers  in 
every  section  of  the  country  and  found  to 
be  a  creat  saving  of  expense,  a  protection 
against  fire,  and  a  relief  from  repair  bills. 

Roof  your  bam  with  NEppnseT  Paroid 
Roofine  and  your  residence  with  NEPohbCT 
Froslate — your  roofinir  difficulties  will  vanish. 

Write  for  Book  of  Plant  of 
Farm  and  Poultry  Baildinga 

The  Llllev  &  Thurston  Co. 

82  2nd  St..  San  Kranelseo 


Our  new  66  jiage  catalogue  of  vehi- 
cles and  buggies  is  ready  to  mail. 
Write  for  it.    We  save  you  money. 

Above  buggy  154.90.  Alwve  harness 
$9.45  up. 

We  sell  Badger  Oas  Engines  and 
Cream  Separators. 

CONSOLIDATED  VEHICLE  CO. 

Formerly  Miller  &  Miller 
13th  AND  MISSION  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 


ALFALFA 
FARMS 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY 

3000  arrpN  of  irrlicated  alfalfa  and 
fruit  lund  In  20-acre  tracts.  On  thr 
iSantii  Fe  main  Ilnr.  .Station  on  the 
land.     In  thp  heart  of  a  proven  dlntrlct. 

MERCED  COLONY  Nt>.  a. 

l>eep,  rich.  Handy  loam  Holl}  can  be 
Morked  every  day  In  the  year.  .*bun- 
dant  ivater  from  a  Ions  eHtabllnhrd  Ir- 
rlKatUin  Hyatem. 

\\rlte  today  for  partlculam. 

(Send  this  to  ua) 


CO-OPERATIYE  LAND  4  TRUST  CO. 

"Lands  that  produce  wealth" 
595  Market  St.,  Smi  Francisco 

(Pteaie  tend  me  literature  oo  Merced  Colooy  No.  2) 


NAME  

ADDRESS. 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  in  1400  FOURTH  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 
n  A  DPD  Blake,  Mottltt  Si  Towne,  Los  AngeleB 
r  ArCIV   Blake,  McFall  A  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 

FOR  SALE — All  sizes  Irrigating  and  Wind- 
mill Pumps.  Repairing  a  specialty. 
Ptiimhlne:.  Farm  Machinery,  etc.  A. 
RUST.  Elmlra.  Cal. 


June  10,  1911 
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University  Butter  Scoring  Contest 


To  the  Editor:  Following  is  the  report 
of  the  Third  Entry,  third  year,  scored 
May  30,  1911,  at  the  University  Farm,  Da- 
vis, Cal. 

Highest  score,  94.  obtained  by  Suisun 
Creamery,  Suisun,  Cal. 

In  response  to  the  call  for  third  entry 
of  the  1911  California  Butter-Scoring  Con- 
test, twenty-eight  creameries  responded, 
which  is  the  largest  number  of  entries 
sent  to  a  single  scoring  since  the  contest 
began  in  1909.  Such  a  general  renewal  of 
interest  in  the  work  is  encouraging,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  the  participating 
buttermakers  will  continue  to  lend  their 
support  to  the  remaining  three  scorings 
of  this  year.  W.  B.  Thurston,  Dairyman 
in  the  U.  S.  Division,  directed  the  scoring, 
being  aided  by  members  of  the  Dairy  De- 
partment. 

The  scores  placed  were  as  follows: 
No.     Creamery  and  Location.  Score. 

12  Suisun    94 

25  Salinas    93yo 

8  University  Farm,  Davis   93 Vo 

13  Laton  Co-op   93  M> 

27  Grizzly  Bluff    931/:.. 

26  Castroville    93 

24    Glenn  Co.  Cold  Storage  &  Cream- 
ery Co.,  Willows    93 

9  Cal.  Pol.  School,  San  Luis  Obispo  93 

15  Cottonwood    921/. 

2  Elk  Grove   921/. 

22  Visalia  Co-op   92% 

4  Santa  Ysabel,  Paso  Robles   92 

7    Riverdale  Co-op   92 

11    Delta,  Imperial    92 

20  Elkhorn.  Santa  Barbara    92 

21  Dairymen's  Co-op.,  Tulare   91  Vj 

28  Eclipse,  Beatrice    911/. 

14  Meridian   91 

16  Lampenheim,  Hardwick   91 

23  Pozzi,  Marysville    901/. 

1    United  Creameries,  Areata   90i/> 

19  Elite,  Nicasio    90i/. 

18  Stanislaus,  Modesto    90 

10  Ceres    90 

6  Bridgeport,  Manchester    90 

3  Standish    90 

17  Unannounced    88  V. 

5  do   88 


The  butter  on  the  whole  represented  a 
better  lot  than  was  received  at  the  April 
scoring.  That  the  buttermakers  had  put 
forth  their  best  effort?s  was  noticeable 
under  all  points  on  the  score-card,  even 
under  package.  Most  of  the  boxes  were 
very  carefully  made,  and  indicated  that 
pains  had  been  taken  toward  a  neat,  at- 
tractive cube.  Paying  attention  to  this 
detail  usually  follows  careful  attention  to 
all  those  points  which  the  buttermaker 
has  under  his  control  in  the  manufacture 
of  good  butter. 

It  was  necessary  to  cut  but  two  cubes 
for  defective  salt,  these  being  very  high 
or  gritty.  Many  of  the  entries  were  slight- 
ly low  in  salt,  especially  when  most  mar- 
kets will  stand  2  per  cent.  The  low  salt 
content  of  these  entries  was  possibly  re- 
sponsible for  a  flat  flavor  which  was  prev- 
alent, the  general  criticism  of  the  judges 
on  flavor  being,  a  "light  flavor",  or  "lack 
of  the  desirable  delicate  butter  flavor".  In 
contrast  with  the  previous  entry,  very 
few  pieces  showed  any  marked  evidences 
of  feed  flavor,  and  such  would  not  be  ex- 
pected so  much  at  this  season.  A  few  cuts 
were  made  under  body,  due  largely  to 
faulty  temperatures.  Most  of  the  entries 
arrived  at  the  University  Farm  in  time  to 
have  the  advantage  of  at  least  36  hours 
hardening  in  the  refrigerator-room,  and 
when  scored  were  in  excellent  condition. 
Several  cubes  were  shipped  in  iced  boxes. 

With  an  occasional  exception,  the  but- 
termakers taking  part  in  the  contests  are 
doing  remarkably  well  in  view  of  the  raw 
product  with  which  they  have  to  work, 
and  their  lower  scores  must  be  charged 
to  those  of  their  patrons  who  will  assume 
no  responsibility  in  the  production  of  good 
cream.  The  few  eieameries  in  the  State 
which  are  grading  have  made  a  wise  step, 
and  sooner  or  later  their  example  must 
be  followed  by  all. 

The  call  for  the  next  entry  will  be  made 
in  .July,  due  notice  being  given.  Informa- 
tion regaring  the  Scoring  Contest  will  be 
gladly  furnished  to  any  buttermakers  who 
have  not  as  yet  taken  part. 

Leon  M.  D.wis. 

University  Farm,  Davis, 
May  31,  1911. 


GOING  EAST? 

Be  sure  your  ticket  reads  via 

WESTERN  PACIFIC 

THE  NEW  ROUTE  FROM  THE  GOLDEN  WEST 
ALONG  THE 
GOLDEN  FEATHER  RIVER  CANYON 

The  New  Route  combines  all  the  luxuries,  comforts, 
conveniences,  and  safety  of  the  best  modern  rail- 
roads— perfect  roadbed,  latest  steel  dining,  buffet, 
and  observation  cars,  standard  sleepers,  unexcelled 
dining-car  service,  etc.,  with  many  exclusive  fea- 
tures, such  as  easy  grades  of  not  over  1  per  cent, 
gentle  curves,  low  elevation  (2,000  feet  lower  than 
any  other  line),  miles  of  natural  scenery,  in  the 
heart  of  the  Sierras. 

For  reservations  and  information,  call  on  or  write 
your  Local  Agent,  or, 

E.  L.  LOMAX  G.  F.  HERR 

Paaaenger  Traffic  Manager  Asst.  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


WESTERN   MACHINERY  COMPANY 

4tli  &  BRANNAN  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

Largest  dealers  In  all  kinds  of 

SECOND  HAND  STANDARD  PIPE  AND  SCREW  CASING 
We  make  a  specialty  of  IRRIGATING  PLANTS 

Write  for  Information  and  Prices.   Mention  this  paper. 


.'-;onir  lime  when  you  visit  San  I'^ranci.sco.  lake  a  look  al  tho.sc  Wells- 
I'^argo  Expie.s.s  liorses.  You  can  see  them  all  over  the  eity — sleek,  glossy- 
coated,  spirited  looking  animals.  It's  good  to  see  them.  W^hile  the  driver  is 
in  the  stores  picking  up  freight,  they  stand  gentle  as  lambs.  Buzzing  autos 
don't  disturb  them  in  the  least.  But  observe  the  willingness  with  which  they 
go  to  work  when  the  driver  picks  up  the  lines.  In  the  pink  of  condition  and 
with  hoofs  clean  and  springy  looking.  O  me,  O  my!  how  they  can  tackle  a 
heavy  load  and  deliver  the  goods  to  the  depot  on  time.  They  are  fed  a  little 
KED  BAI.I,  BRANIJ  MAIVHATT.VN  STOCK  FOOD  each  day.  It  costs  %  cent 
per  feed,  IV2  cents  a  day  (two  feeds),  or  10  cent.s  a  week.  Their  hoofs  are 
treated  with  Tulol  Paste  (RED  BAI>1,  BR.\IVD). 

See  what  the  Stable  Superintendent  says: 

Gentlemen: — The  perfect  condition  of  our  Iiorses  is  owing  to  the  uninter- 
rupted use  of  your  Pood,  Red  Ball  Brand,  for  thirteen  years.  We  find  it 
saves  grain,  rapidly  improves  the  condition,  hardens  the  flesh,  increases  the 
power  of  endurance,  glosses  the  coat  and  rapidly  prevents  as  well  as  cures  all 
ordinary  complaints.    We  would  not  be  without  it. 

Z.  BIRDSALU 

THE  RED  BALL  BRAND 

Tulol  Hoof  Paste 

is  another  sterling  preparation.  It  is  to  be  used  in  I..nnirnes8  caused  by  Hard 
and  Brittle  Feet,  Cracked  Heels,  Quarter  Crack,  Contraction  and  Corns. 


Neglected  Hoofs 

will 
look 
like 
this 


This  is  ji  10  lb.  pail  of 


After  treatment  with 
Tulol  the  Hoofs 


WE  SELL  A  TRIAL  CAN  FOR  50  CENTS 


We  also  have  Cow  Aid— Worm  Expeller— Cough  and  Heave 
Powders -Colic  Tincture— Mange  Wash— a  Blister  lor  Splints, 
Spavin,  and  Ringbone— Gall  Salve— Harness  Soap  and  Oils.. 


The  Red  Ball  Lotion  Liniment 

slinuld  always  be  at  linnd.  It  is  so«<l  for  man  or  lieast.  Send  for  descriptive 
eirt'ular  of  tliese  anil  otiier  articles  He  lianiile. 


BAYLEY  &  LYON, 


Exclusive 
Sales  Agents 

149-D  California  St.,  San  Francisco 


SHROPSHIRES  FOR  SALE 


COOF»ERS'JS  3680 

First  at  Royal  Show,  England  ; 

WARDWELL*S  HONEST 

First  at  International  8how,  Chicago, 
HEAD  THE  FLOCK. 

PURE  BRED  AND  GRADE  RAMS  FOR  SALE 

For  prices  write 


BISHOP*  BROS.,  San  Ramon,  Cal. 


America's 
Leading  Horse  Importers 

At  the  six  World's  Fairs  since  1900,  our  Percheron 
Stallions  have  won  every  Championship,  and  every 
first  prize  except  two. 

At  the  recent  California  State  Fair  our  Percherons 
and  French  Coach  Stallions  won  14  Gold  Medals  and 
both  Championships. 

When  you  want  the  best  come  to  us. 

McLaughlin  bros., 

OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


1 
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The  New  Stallion  Laws. 


^  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  report,  says 
the  Butchers'  Journal,  that  the  act  regu- 
lating the  public  service  of  stallions  and 
jacks  received  the  Governor's  signature, 
because  we  consider  it  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance (0  the  future  horse  breeding 
business  which  promises  to  be  the  utmost 
value  to  the  State.  It  requires  a  veteri- 
narian certificate,  together  with  the  en- 
rollment of  the  name,  description  and 
pedigree  of  the  animal  at  the  office  of  the 
secretary  of  the  California  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  and  the  license  then  issued 
must  be  recorded  in  the  county  or  coun- 
ties in  which  it  is  proposed  to  stand  him 
for  service.  Such  veterinary  certificate 
must  show  the  absence  of  the  various 
hereditary  diseases  set  forth  in  the  act. 
There  are  other  points,  but  these  are  the 
principal,  and  any  one  sufficiently  inter- 
ested should  obtain  a  copy  of  the  act, 
which  we  are  glad  to  say  is  sufficiently 
stringent  to  prevent  the  dumping  of  dis- 
eased and  unsound  animals  in  this  State. 
This  act  takes  effect  and  will  be  in  force 
on  August  1,  1911:  it  will,  therefore,  not 
interfere  with  the  present  season's  breed- 
ing. 

TiiK  New  Oregon  Law. — In  Oregon  they 
have  to  get  busy  immediately  with  their 
new  law.  Mr.  Ermine  L.  Potter,  secretary 
of  the  Oregon  Stallion  Registration  Board, 
writes  to  the  Rural  Spirit  as  follows: 
"The  new  stallion  law  which  was  passed 
by  the  last  session  of  the  Oregon  Legis- 
lature will  go  into  effect  May  25.  The 
Stallion  Board  has  been  organized  and 
I)lans  for  the  work  are  being  made,  but 
no  licenses  will  be  issued  until  after 
May  25.  Stallion  owners  should,  how- 
ever, get  in  their  applications  before  that 
date. 

"It  will  not  be  possible  to  register  and 
have  examined  all  the  horses  in  the  State 
in  a  day  or  two,  so  that  some  time  may 
intervene  between  the  receipt  of  the  ap- 
plication and  the  issuance  of  the  licence. 
It  is  not  expected  that  the  owners  stop 
using  their  horses  during  that  period,  but 
it  is  expected  that  no  horses  be  used  after 
May  25  until  an  application  for  license 
has  been  made. 

"Animals  having  county  licenses  will 
also  have  to  get  State  licenses  under  the 
new  law,  as  there  is  no  connection  be- 
tween the  State  license  and  that  issued 
by  the  county.  Money  paid  for  county 
license  will  not  count  toward  securing 
State  license.    Copies  of  the  law*  and  ap 


plication  blanks  may  be  obtained  from  the 
secretary  at  Corvallis.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary, however,  that  the  application  be 
made  on  the  regular  blanks.  A  letter  will 
do  as  w^ell,  provided  the  necessary  infor- 
mation is  included.  All  applications  must 
be  accompanied  by  the  $10  fee.  and.  in 
case  of  registered  horses,  by  the  pedigree 
certificate.  These  pedigrees  will  be  re- 
turned. For  horses  not  pure-bred  the 
owner  must  give  a  complete  statement  of 
the  horse's  breeding." 


SOME  POINTS  ON  MILKING 


Mr.  H.  C.  Dairs  of  Granger,  Washing- 
ton, is  disposed  to  hold  that  dairying  is 
not  so  tedious  after  all,  if  one  has  the 
right  spirit.  He  recognizes  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  opinion  of  some  farmers  that 
dairy  work  is  so  hard  and  you  have  to 
put  in  so  many  hours.  To  all  such  he 
would  say  that  they  have  not  yet  learned 
the  elenifnts  of  the  business,  and  contin- 
ues: 

"As  to  handling  cows  in  connection  with 
other  work,  pardon  me  for  telling  how  1 
have  done  it  for  the  last  seven  years. 
Our  rising  hour  is  5  o'clock  in  the  morn 
ing,  milking  being  the  first  thing  to  do. 
We  all  milk,  that  is,  myself  and  hired 
men.  Then  we  separate,  feed  calves  and 
hogs,  and  then  go  to  breakfast,  after 
which  one  man  feeds  cows,  cleans  barn, 
and  washes  separator  and  milk  vessels; 
then  takes  up  farm  duties  for  the  day 
until  time  to  get  cows  up  in  the  evening, 
he  having  them  in  barn  and  ready  to  milk 
when  the  other  men  come  in  fi'om  their 
work,  which  is  in  time  to  be  all  done  and 
ready  for  supper  by  6:30,  which  is  as 
soon  as  a  man  can  get  In  if  he  is  work- 
ing straight  ten  hours  with  a  team. 

"I  try  to  have  my  cows  mostly  dry  in 
.June  and  July,  which  is  the  busiest  sea 
son  here  and  also  the  poorest  for  dairy- 
ing. By  following  this  plan  and  looking 
after  the  details  myself  I  have  had  very 
little  trouble  securing  help. 

"Just  look  around  you  at  the  successful 
men  you  know,  and  see  how  many  you 
can  find  who  have  attained  to  success  that 
were  not  at  their  work  every  day,  and 
that  for  more  than  eight  or  even  ten 
hours.  The  greatest  single  need  in  the 
dairy  world,  as  I  see  it,  and  the  one  least 
spoken  of,  is  to  get  men  who  know  how 
to  properly  milk  a  cow.  It  is  not  enough 
to  just  milk  out  what  milk  a  cow  easily 
gives  you.  but  it  is  altogether  necessar.\' 


to  pioperly  manipulate  the  udder  each 
time  after  milking  to  keep  it  In  right 
condition  to  help  to  secrete  more  milk 
next  time.  1  mean  by  this  the  rubbing 
or  massaging  of  the  udder  between  your 
hands,  each  time  after  milking,  from  top 
to  bottom  and  on  all  sides,  taking  from 
one  minute  to  moFe,  according  to  the  cow. 
1  would  not  let  a  man  milk  for  me  who 
milked  ten  or  more  cows  in  one  hour 
unless  they  were  strippers  and  1  wanted 
them  to  dry  up.  Not  that  he  might  not 
draw  the  milk,  but  I  want  my  cow  put 
in  shape  to  be  milked  next  time  before 
leaving  her  this  time. 

"1  feel  like  saying,  do  not  try  dairying 
if  y--^'-!  are  determined  not  to  like  it,  and 


the  same  aijplies  to  anything  else.  You 
could  die  of  starvation  at  the  labor  of 
picking  up  dollars  from  the  floor  if  you 
hated  the  work  so  badly  you  would  not 
bend  your  back." 


A  registered  Durham  bull  owned  by 
Manuel  Avera,  who  conducts  a  dairy  a 
few  miles  east  of  Hanford,  Kings  county, 
died  last  week  from  rabies,  i)robably  con- 
tracted through  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog.  A 
cow  also  died  a  few  days  before,  suppos- 
edly from  the  same  cause.  Several  dogs 
suffering  from  rabies  have  recently  been 
found  in  the  vicinity,  and  a  close  watch 
is  being  kept  on  all  animals  subject  to 
the  disease. 


Kop  Sale : 
lOO  Shopt-Horn  Bulls 

400  Blacuo  Roberts  Glide 
French  Merino  and 
100  Pure  Bred  Slirop- 
sliire  Rams 

In  Single  or  Carload  Lots 
VoT  further  particulars  write  to 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE, 

Davis,  Cal. 


15  Imported,  Thoroughbred  Short-Horn  45  Imported,  Shropshire  Yearling 

BULLS  RAIVIS 

All  Registered  All  Registered 

Few  Choice  Young  Poland-China 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES 


ROSELAWN  STOCK  FARM,  T.  B.  Gibson,  Owner 

WOODLAND,  YOLO  COINTY,  CAL. 


W.  A.  FORBES,  Manager 


PENNANT  C)AIRY 


r 


DIEPENBROCK 
-  RANCH 

LIVE  STOCK  IMPORTERS 


p.  O.  Box  746 


RIVERSIDE  ROAD,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


Phone  :  Suburban  72x3 

100  grade  llolstein  heifers  and  registered  yearling  Holstein  bulls,  all  tubercu- 
lin te.stnd.  are  now  en  route  from  Wisconsin.  All  will  be  for  sale  on  arrival.  We 
will  buy  anytliing  for  you  and  Include  it  in  future  .shipments.  Select  and  buy 
your  desired  blood  lines  by  correspondence.  We  will  pass  expert  opinion  on  it. 
wlietlier  bull,  cow,  boar,  or  sow,  and  ship  it  for  you  If  acceptable  in  all  points. 
If  nil!  up  to  .«t.an(l.Hi-d,  we  will  not  in<'hi(le  it.  .uid  you  will  not  be  disappointed. 


For  Cattle,  Poultry 
;N<jC>M>  ^/oC  /h/J  Animals 

M  ^^^^^^M    m  ^  W  ill  fl«iuUIe  ^our  milk,  creuiii  and  eKK  Miippl.^'. 

m  m  a  M  ^^^^         lukeM  «■■(•  place  or  UKKK  SrR.\I>S  fur  la.vluK  lieuH 

m    ^  ,/,^H     ^H^T  ^^^^  al  ahout  the 

^^^^K^^^^^m  M^^^^r  ^^^^^^r    *^''<' 

'  ^^^^m  ^^^^Wm  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^W   

^^^^^  ^^^^^  w  ^.^^^^^^^^^^^^^r   

^^^^m  ^^^^^^Bj^^^^^^^^^^^^F^  <  matter)   

^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^    24.»a% 

Water    0.»S'r 

Analysis  furnished  bv  Curtis  &  Tompkins,  Chem- 
ists, 108  Front  St.,  San  Francisco. 

^^^^  To  the  I\TELI<IGKXT  farmer  the  above  will  ti-ll 

Soy  Bean  Meal  is  indorsed  by  the  United  States 
■^■^^^^HMHHH  ^  I  ^  /    Department    of   Agriculture   and    many  university 

■  ■   ■  ■  i^l  Mm  ^  I     experiment  stations  as  one  of  the  best  concentrated 

■  "    ^™  ■  I  "  ^^^L     ^^^L      I  Write  for  booklet  "SY.STRMATIC  -FEEDING  AND 

pX/^rrr^l  Kir*  ^^^T  ^^^Fi  r\  '•'"'^  value  of  soy  bean  meal.- 

LAV^LL.Lyl  llV3  B  m  i  \J  (oa  the  press  June  1st) 

For  Sale  by  all  Feed  Dealers.   If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  please  .send  us  his  name  and  address. 
Saini)les  supplied  by  us  on  ai)i)licati()n.    Mention  llural  Press. 

NToptli  Amepican  IVIepcantile  Co. 

318-320  Front  Street  San  Francisco,  California 


.lime  10,  1911 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 
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Horse  Owners!  Use 

aOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe*  Speedy,  and  PosltWe  Care 
Thesafest.  Kest  BLISTER  ever  need.  Takei 
the  place  of  all  Imainents  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bonclies  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALLCAUTERV 
OK  FIRING,  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  »1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  dragKlsts.  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  witb  fall  directions  for 
"ts  ase.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


AXLE 
CREASE 

Makes  a  hard  load  pull  easily. 
In  constant  use  for  16  years. 


Most  machinery  makers  say: 
"  Use  Good  Crease." 
HUB  brand  is  the  best. 
It's  cheapest  at  first  and  at  last 


Lasts 
Longer 


The  Brininstool  Co. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


mim 


.H.H.R 

Drae  Medlcli 


READY 

Fon 
EMERGENCIES. 

H-H.H 

LINIMENT 


SHOULD  BE  IN  EVERY  HOME 
ASA  SAFC-OUAKD AGAINST 
:  SORE  THROAT .  SWELLINGS, 

{'"li^fS")  SPRAINS.  RHEUMATISM. 
NEURALGIA,  J T/fE JOINTS,  LAMENESS. 
STOMACH  CRAMPS,  DIARRHOEA  ,  Cic. 

THE  STOCKMAN '5  STAND  BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


BERKSHIREIS 

Boars,  different  agea.  SoTva,  both  open 
and  bred.  State  Fair  Prlie  Wlnnera. 
Over  100  Spring  Plgra  to  select  from. 
Sired  b^r  large  Boars  and  out  of  prolific 
Sows.     Write  yonr  n-ants. 

A.    B.  HUMPHRBY, 
Grape  Wild  Farm.  Mlayliew,  CaL 


HARRBSS 
SADDLES 
HORSB 
COLLARS 

They  Last  Longer  "^Ml 

The  only  sure  way  to  get  a  BOMB 
Industry  Harness  Is  to  look  for  the  Bercules  stamp. 
Made  by  W.  DAVIS  *  SOUS,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Your  Dealer  has  our  Catalogue 


Veterinary  Questions  and  Answers. 


TREATMENT  FOR  NAIt.  Pl^NCTURE. 

To  the  Editor:  Could  you  prescribe 
treatment  lor  a  horse  that  .s;ot  a  nail  in 
its  foot?  It  was  a  wire  nail,  rusty,  en- 
tering about  one  inch  from  the  point  of 
the  frog,  and  just  puncturing  far  enough 
to  reach  a  sensitive  part  of  the  hoof.  It 
occurred  six  days  ago;  the  nail  was  pulled 
at  once,  the  hoof  cut  open,  and  thoroughly 
cleaned  with  turpentine  (the  first  thing 
we  could  get),  then  later  filled  with  iodine. 
Since  then  I  have  kept  on  a  flaxseed  i)oul- 
lice.  At  our  request  some  years  ago, 
through  you.  Dr.  Creely  prescribed  at  dif- 
ferent times,  and  the  treatment  proved 
very  sensible  and  successful.  E.  M. 

Napa.  Cal. 

AXSWKIi  IIY  1)|{.  C.  A.  PYl.E,  AS.SISTANT  TO  Hit 
E.  .1.  CKKKT.Y  AT  SAN  FRANCISCO  VETKIi- 
INAKY  COLLEOR. 

The  treatment  with  turpentine  and 
iodine  was  proper  and  should  prove  a  suc- 
cess. If  the  foot  becomes  tender  and  in- 
flamed, it  will  be  because  all  dirt  was  not 
removed  from  the  wound,  and  the  poultice 
should  be  taken  off,  all  foreign  matter  re- 
moved from  the  wound,  and  the  treatment 
repeated.  In  case  of  similar  accidents, 
other  disinfectants  could  be  used  in  iilace 
of  turi)entine  or  iodine. 


FAILING  TO  BREED. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  seven-year-old 
cow  which  I  value  very  much.  She  was 
fresh  last  October  and  I  have  bred  her 
regularly  ever  since,  but  cannot  get  her 
with  calf.  I  am  feeding  her  on  green 
alfalfa  and  one  feed  dry  alfalfa  daily. 
She  is  a  good  milker  and  too  valuable  for 
Ijeef.    What  can  1  do  to  get  her  with  calf? 

Tulare  county.  Si  nscRiBEU. 

HEI'I.Y   l!V  UK.  E.  .1.  CliEELY  OF  SAN  FBANCISCO 
VETEiUNARY'  COLLEGE. 

At  the  last  jiarturition  she  probably  had 
the  neck  of  the  womb  lacerated  and  scar 
tissue  has  formed,  which  prevents  the  en- 
trance of  the  spermatoza.  I  would  advise 
that  you  call  in  the  nearest  qualified  vet- 
erinarian to  break  down  the  adhesions. 

You  might  give  the  following  prescrip- 
tion: Pulv.  acacia,  2  ounces;  pulv.  buchu, 
4  ounces;  resorcin,  i^.  ounce.  Mix  and 
give  one  teaspoonful  once  daily. 


STIFF  .JOINTS. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  horse  that  was 
bruised  on  the  ankle  about  two  years  ago. 
This  is  now  producing  an  enlargement  of 
the  bone  and  stiffness  of  the  joint.  Would 
you  please  name  some  remedy  to  use  to 
reduce  same,  and  oblige?  B.  B. 

Angiola. 

PlilCSClill'TION    BY    DR.    E.   ,1.    CREELY   OF  SAN 
FRANCISCO  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

Suljihuric  ether,  1  ounce;  tinct.  iodine, 
1  ounce;  pulv.  camphor,  1  ounce;  alcohol. 
5  ounces;  turpentine,  2  ounces;  oil  of 
cedar,  2  ounces. 


WHAT  IS  THE  MATTER  WITH 
THE  PIGS? 

To  the  Editor;  One  of  my  neighbors 
has  a  litter  of  pigs  weaned  about  a  month 
and  several  of  them  have  itchy  scabs  on 
their  legs,  ears  and  noses,  and  those  hav- 
ing white  feet  show  reddish  spots  through 
the  hoofs.  What  is  the  cause  and  cure 
of  this  trouble?  They  did  not  get  it  un- 
til after  they  were  weaned.  They  are  fed 
on  soaked  whole  barley  and  have  alfalfa 
pasture  to  run  on  and  running  water 
through  the  pasture. 

Fresno.  Geo.  N.  Skokgard. 

To  the  Editor:  The  trouble  as  set  forth 
in  the  above  letter,  which  you  ask  me  to 
answer,  is  evidently  the  result  of  bad 
management  on  tne  part  of  the  owner  of 


the  pigs.  1  am  only  a  farmer  and  not  a 
veterinary  surgeon,  hence  I  have  not 
made  a  special  study  of  swine  diseases. 
I  have  always  gone  on  the  idea  tliat  an 
ounce  of  prevention  was  worth  far  morq 
than  a  pound  of  cure. 

The  pigs  have  been  weaned  a  month 
and  have  been  fed  soaked  whole  barley 
and  had  the  run  of  alfalfa  pasture.  The 
alfalfa  is  all  right  and  could  not  well  be 
improved  upon,  but  the  soaked  barley  is 
bad  indeed.  It  is  hard  on  the  digestive 
organs  and  has,  no  doubt,  had  the  effect 
of  deranging  the  whole  system  of  the  pigs. 

I  presume  that  the  sow  had  the  run  of 
the  alfalfa 'and  was  fed  whole  barley  dur 
ing  the  nursing  period,  and  if  a  heavy 
milker,  she  was  giving  the  youngsters  a 
good  supply  of  milk  which  was  i)robably 
cut  off  suddenly  by  weaning,  which  was 
the  worst  thing  to  be  done,  as  the  sudden 
change  in  the  diet  of  young  pigs  invari- 
ably has  an  injurious  effect.  If  these  pigs 
had  been  taught  to  eat  a  slop  comi)osed  of 
wheat  middlings  and  barley  ground  fine, 
with  the  hulls  removed,  and  milk,  or,  in 
the  absence  of  milk,  about  8  or  10  per 
cent  of  meat  meal,  they  would  have,  nu 
doubt,  weaned  out  all  right  on  the  alfalfa 
pasture. 

If  1  had  this  lot  of  pigs  to  deal  with, 
in  the  light  furnished  by  Mr.  Skoegard's 
letter,  I  would  put  them  on  the  slop  de- 
scribed above,  to  which  I  would  add  some 
good  stock  food.  I  would  dip  them  with 
some  standard  brand  of  dip  or  apply 
crude  oil  to  be  sure  that  they  were  free 
from  lice,  fleas,  etc.  Give  them  good, 
clean,  comfortable  sleeping  quarters  and 
trust  to  nature  to  do  the  rest.  I  have 
seen  these  itchy  scabs  on  but  one  hog, 
and  that  was  a  fine  gilt  that  I  received 
from  the  East.  Of  course  I  gave  her  good 
care  and  the  trouble  soon  disappeared.  I 
always  thought  it  was  the  result  of  the 
change  of  climate  and  the  discomfort  of 
the  tri]). 

Williams,  Cal.  Chas.  Goodaian. 


AIMGORA  GOATS   FOR  SfALE 

fiOO  higli-grade  Nannies  and  Wethers  at 
.saiTifice.     Are  not  in   stock   business  and 
will  sell  entire  herd  at  $2.     Write  or  call 
SIKRH  V  ORCHARDS  CO,, 
.312   ItiiNh   St..   San  Franoi.soo. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  siven  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  ot 
California  stockmen  because  they  tcive 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  oui 
Vew  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUUER  LABORATORY 

p.  0.  Box  257,  BERKELEY,  CM. 

The  Fresno  Scraper 


Send  for  Kalsln  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO.  CALIFORNIA. 


GA.S  ENGIIMES 

VoT  sale;  bckkI  tias  engines  of  all  sizes  at 
greatly  reduced  priicK.  which  have  been 
displaced  b\-  eh-ctiic  motors.  Commercial 
Engineer.  SOUTUKKN  CALIFORNIA  EDI- 
.Sf)N  COMPANY,  120  East  Fourth  St.,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 


WORK 

Only  One  Dollar  and  Fiiteen  Cents  lor  Oil  and  Re- 
pairs. That  is  the  Record  made  by  the  Matchless 

SHARPLES 

Tubular 
Cream  Separator 

Tliis  lumd-driven  Tubular  did 
work  equal  lo  100  years'  service  in 
a  live  to  eight  cow  dairy.    Ask  us 
to  mail  you  the  illustrated  account 
of  tins  great  record.     See  the  pic- 
tures showing  how  the 
parts  of  this  Tubular 
nil    fPl'iMBfl   resisted  wear. 
I  i   111  Jtll       Tubulars  wear  a  life- 

lit   Willi  full     Wxnt.  Guaranteed  for- 
ever by  America's  old- 
est and  world's  biggest 
sep.'irator  concern. 
Tubulars  have  twice 
the  skimming 
force  of  others 
and  therefore  skim  twice 
as  clean.    Repeatedly  pay 
for  themselves  by  saving 
cream  others  lose.  Con- 
tain no  disks. 

You  will  not  be  satisfied 
until  you  own  a  high  quality, 
wear- a -lifetime  Tubular. 
Tlie  only  modern  sep- 
arator. Tlie  World's 
Best.  Learn  about  it  now. 
Do  you  want  to  try  the 
best  of  all  separators? 
You  can  arrange  with  our  agent  for  such  trial  with- 
out making  any  investment  in  advance.  Why  con- 
sider any  'cheap"  separator  1   It  isn't  worth  while. 

other  sepa- 
rators tal<en 
in  exchange 
forTubulars. 
Ask  for  cata- 
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andfree  trial. 


THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

M  KNT  <  HESTER.  I»A. 
<''hlceEa*  III.,  Sail  FruticUcu.  4'al.,  Portland,  Ore, 
Toronto,  <'bii.        Winnipeg,  l^aii . 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Locki'ford,  Cal.,  are 
offering  registered  Jersey  bulls  and  bull 
calves  of  the  choicest  Island  and  Ameri- 
can breeding,  from  prize  winners  and 
big  producers;  also  a  carload  of  un- 
registered Jersey  cows,  and  a  car  of 
.lersey  heifers,  unregistered. 

For  Q,UICK  Sale. — Six  registered  Berk- 
shire sows  and  one  boar,  too  good  for  the 
l^utcher  even  though  the  papers  are  lost. 
Also  their  Spring  litters  and  15  sows  of 
the  Fall  litter.  These  must  move,  as  June 
1st  I  enter  into  a  milk  contract  instead 
of  selling  cream.  M.  H.  Diepenbrock,  Sac- 
ramento. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns;  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  ,'521, 
Petaluma.  Cal. 

PURE-BRED  SHORT-HORNS,  Polane" 
China  hogs,  and  Shropshire  sheep.  Ros« 
lawn  Stock  Farm.  Woodland,  Cal. 

PAICINES  RANCH  CO.,  Paicines,  Sar 
Benito  county,  Cal. — Young  Percheror. 
stallions  for  sale. 

STEVENSON  &  WAGNER,  Newman  Cal.— 
Holstein-F'resian  bulls,  heifers  for  sale 


HENRY  WHEATLEY,  Napa,  Cal. — Breeder 
and  importer  of  Shires  and  Percherons. 

KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Poland- 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington. 

THOROUGHBRED  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP, 
botli  sexes.  S.  H.  Fountain,  importer 
and  breeder,  Dixon,  Cal. 


SWINE 


THOUOl'tJHHUlOl)  HEKKSHIRK  PIGS 
ready,  from  the  best  bred  stock  in  the 
State;  $ir>  up.  .lames  1".  Heed,  Box  ;i2], 
Vacaville,  Cal. 

FOUR  OAKS  STOCK  CO.,  breeders  ol 
Berkshire  and  Hampshire  hogs  and  Im- 
porter Hampsliire  Down  sheep.  Wood- 
land, Cal. 


POLAND  CHINA  HOGS;  Barred  Rocks  and 
Black  Minorca  poultry;  young  stock  and 
eggs  for  sale.  M.  Bassett,  Hanford,  Cal. 

THOROUGHBRED  MULEFOOT  AND 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS.  California  Hog  & 
Land  Co.,  Callstoga. 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 

i.  A.  MUKPHY,  Perkins.  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshlrea;  also 
Short-horns. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS 
Both  sexes.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton.  Cal 

STUDARUS  &  CUNNINGHAM,  Mills,  Cal 
Registered  O.  I.  C.  swine. 


•CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  Nlles,  Cal 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshlrcs. 

CHAS.  GOODMAN,  breeder  of  High-Class 
Berkshire  Swine.     Williams,  Cal. 

H.  B.  WINTIUNGHAM.  Middletown,  Lak.- 
Co.,  Cal.    Breeder  of  Tamwortlis. 
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LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM 

six  Miles  N.  \V.  from  Petiilunia,  on 
the  I'etalunia  and  Sebastopol  Itoad. 

FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle 

Color  Deep  Red.      Both  Sexes  for  Sale. 

Address  all   communications   PETALUMA  SO- 
NOMA CO..  CAL. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 


FRA.NK   A.  IVIECHAM 

Importer  and  Breeder  el  Sbropshlre  Sheep 

They  were  all  Imported  from  England 
or  bred  direct  from  Imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless 
Sheep— for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep  with 
out  wrinkles.  Rams  will  produce  20  to  26  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale. 


FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Importer  and  Breeder 

Shipping  Polnta:  PETALUMA  and  SANTA 
ROSA.  SONOMA  CO.  CAL. 


2335 -ACRE  RANCH 

FOR  SALE 


We  have  a  Stock  Ranch  of 
2335  Acres,  three  running 
streams,  two  barns,  two  houses, 
well  fenced,  rolling  hills,  good 
soil,  about  1500  acres  tillable, 
and  has  produced  as  high  as 
eighteen  sacks  of  wheat  per 
acre.  Four  miles  southwest  of 
Dunnigan,  Yolo  County. 

PRICE,  $1S  PER  ACRE 

EASY  TERMS. 

Write  for  full  particulars  to 

WYATT  &  WILSON 

WINTERS 
Yolo  County,  -  Cal. 


The  entry  list  for  the  ineeliiig  of  the 
California  Harness  Horse  and  Stock 
Breeders'  Association  to  be  held  in  Stock- 
ton the  latter  part  of  June  is  being  pre- 
pared and  many  owners  of  blooded  stock 
have  signified  their  intention  of  taking 
part  in  the  racing  and  exhibition. 

Ranchers  near  Canipo.  Imperial  county, 
have  been  losing  a  number  of  valuable 
cattle  and  horses  through  the  efforts  of 
a  Mexican  bandit  who  has  been  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  disturbed  conditions  in 
Mexico  to  loot  ranches  on  both  sides  of 
the  line. 

Mrs.  Jerry  Berger.  residing  between  Or- 
land  and  Berger.  Glenn  county,  recently 
suffered  serious  injuries  b.r  being  at- 
tacked by  hogs. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  wool  clip  of  sev 
era!  sheepmen  of  Shasta  county,  compris 
ing  1000  bags,  was  sold  in  Red  Bluff  for 
14i._.  to  1.5 '-J  cents. 

M.  Quella,  of  Natividad,  Monterey  coun- 
ty, has  purchased  a  thoroughbred  mule- 
foot  boar  to  be  used  to  improve  his 
swine. 

W.  T.  Carr  of  Hlinois  has  purchased  a 
large  tract  of  land  about  12  miles  south 
of  Chico  upon  which  he  will  raise  Shet- 
land ponies. 

Since  the  first  of  this  month  auction 
sales  have  been  held  of  the  herds  of  dairy 
cows  of  W.  Wigley,  H.  H.  Huls,  E.  E. 
.Neboli  and  Wm.  Sprowl.  near  Modesto, 
Stanislaus  county. 


POULTRY  DEPARTMENT. 


Conducted  By  M.  RUSSELL  JAMES. 


DAIRY  NOTES. 


The  Azores  Dairy  Co.  of  Stockton  has 
l)urchased  the  J.  L.  Blossom  ranch  near 
Holt  station  which  it  has  leased  for  sev- 
eral years.  The  ranch  comiirises  9S:5 
acres. 

The  Tagus  ran(rh  of  3000  acres  near 
Tulare  has  been  subdivided  and  leased  as 
small  dairy  farms. 

At  a  sale  of  dairy  stock  at  the  Beck- 
with  ranch  near  Empire,  Stanislaus  coun- 
ty, 28  cows  and  a  bull  averaged  $105  each, 
only  three  of  the  cows  bringing  less  than 
$100.  The  animals  were  mainly  high- 
grade  Holsteins. 

Mr.  Nunez,  of  Hanford,  who  has  pur 
chased  a  part  of  the  Browning  ranch 
near  Laton,  Kings  county,  will  have  1000 
acres  seeded  to  alfalfa  this  fall,  and  have 
a  creamery  established  to  handle  the  milk 
produced  from  dairies  on  the  place. 

By  a  new  ordinance  all  milk  sold  in 
Riverside  must  have  less  than  100,000 
bacteria  per  cubic  centimetre.  This  re- 
quirement is  what  is  demanded  in  the 
bay  cities  for  "inspected  milk",  for  which 
12  cents  per  quart  is  asked.  A  certified 
milk  depot  is  also  being  established  in 
Riverside,  certified  milk  being  required  to 
be  produced  under  almost  perfectly  clean 
conditions,  and  have  less  than  10,000  bac- 
teria to  the  cubic  centimetre.  The  herd 
from  which  the  certified  milk  will  be  pro- 
duced was  brought  from  Pennsylvania  by 
Dr.  J.  F.  Butterfield,  who  will  conduct 
the  dairy.  The  herd  is  composed  of  pure- 
bred Ayrshires. 

An  auction  sale  of  220  head  of  dairy 
cattle  is  to  be  held  on  the  Premo  and 
Beedy  ranch  west  of  Porterville,  June  12. 

The  daily  shipment  of  cream  from  the 
Crows  Landing  station  is  now  amounting 
to  about  6000  pounds,  or  2.500  pounds  of 
butter-fat. 


FOR  SALE 

AT  A  BARGAIN 

.S-acre  poultry  ranch,  close  to  city  limlt.s 
of  Petaluma;  tine  view  of  surrounding 
country;  r>-room  house,  barn,  brooder 
liouse.  windmill  and  tank:  water  piped  to 
yards;  over  1000  hens  and  pullets;  furni- 
ture, tools  and  horse  and  wagon;  net  In- 
come last  year  $1200;  price  $4800.  $2500 
cash;  terms  on  balance  if  desired.  Call  or 
address  H.  A.  SMITH,  Bodega  Ave.,  Peta- 
liimn.  Cal. 


POULTRY  PERPLEXITY. 

The  following  letter  from  a  P.vcikic 
Ri  RAi,  Prks.s  subscriber  in  San  Benito 
county,  is  a  sort  of  heart-to-heart  talk  in 
regard  to  the  discouragement  and  per- 
plexity which  often  some  to  the  beginner 

who  strives  to  have  the  very  best  in  the 
way  of  poultry  and  to  keep  it  according 
to  the  very  best  methods. 

"As  you  Were  kind  enough  to  answer 
an  inquiry  of  mine  some  time  ago.  I  am 
going  to  try  it  again.  I  have  done  my 
best  with  poultry  for  a  couple  of  years, 
but  have  not  made  any  start  yet.  A 
neighbor  has  hens  confined  in  dirty, 
cramjjed  quarters  with  no  litter  to  scratch 
in,  and  just  throws  them  whole  corn,  and 
his  hens  do  better  than  mine  that  have  a 
nice  dry  litter  to  exercise  in  and  plenty 
of  green  food  and  everything  necessary. 
My  flock  gets  too  fat,  combs  get  purple 
and  I  don't  get  many  eggs.  If  I  let  them 
run  in  the  orchard  they  fill  up  on  every- 
thing and  don't  improve  any.  It  may  be 
they  have  too  much  to  eat,  but  I  have  al- 
ways been  told  that  pullets  needed  a  lot 
to  eat  to  get  them  to  lay.  I  also  have  to 
work  to  keep  them  free  from  lice.  Their 
quarters  are  kept  clean  and  si)rayed,  but 
I  have  to  go  over  the  hens  every  little 
while  and  grease  their  heads  for  head 
lice  and  i)owder  them  for  common  yellow 
lice  in  their  fluff.  It  seems  to  me  that  a 
hen  should  dust  and  keep  herself  clean  if 
she  has  dust  and  things  handy.    1  liav(> 


visited  some  large  fancy  breeders,  but 
don't  seem  to  get  any  satisfaction  from 
them.  One  said  "It  is  natural  for  hens  to 
have  lice.'  I  have  hens  that  will  stretch 
their  necks  and  open  their  mouths  like 
the  gapes,  and  I  lay  it  to  indigestion  or 
the  effect  of  dry  mash.  Am  I  right?  I 
saw  the  same  in  the  yards  of  two  large 
breeders  of  fancy  stock,  and  they  in- 
formed me  that  it  is  natural  for  fowls  to 
do  that  way.  At  poultry  shows  one  sees 
the  same  thing  when  fowls  are  out  of 
condition. 

"A  short  time  ago  1  bought  a  few 
Buff  Orpingtons  of  a  well  known  breeder 
They  seem  strong,  healthy  stock.  The 
hens  are  workers  and  good  layers.  Their 
breeder  claimed  he  was  not  bothered  with 
vermin,  but  I  found  head  lice  on  the 
birds.  1  am  following  this  breeder's 
method  of  feeding:  'Dry  mash  before  the 
fowls  all  the  time  and  whole  grain  at 
night  and  green  food  in  plenty.'  The  hens 
are  doing  nicely,  but  the  male  bird's  comb 
is  looking  a  little  purple.  Is  it  liver 
trouble  or  lice?  I  found  a  few  in  the 
fluff,  but  can't  think  so  few  would  make 
him  go  queer.  1  keep  roosts  sprayed  with 
coal  oil  and  a  little  carbolic  added,  but 
it  don't  seem  to  have  any  effect.  Today 
the  rooster  and  a  couple  of  the  hens  began 
to  gape  and  kept  it  up  for  some  time,  just 
as  if  they  felt  distressed.  I  want  to  keej) 
this  breeding  pen  strong  and  healthy  and 
see  if  I  can  get  a  start.  I  have  tried  to 
make  this  plain.  I  am  sorry  to  trouble 
you,  but  I  can  get  no  satisfaction  from 


Farming  by  Electricity 

Iri-ii^iif  ion  has  long  been  profitably  iiractised.  but  the  cost  has 
hiiulereil  its  dcveiopiiuMit,  except  in  favored  localities  and  in  lartie 
])rt).)ects. 

Electric  power  makes  it  possible  for  every  land  owner  to  havi- 
his  own  irri^'ation  system.  The  co.st  is  moderate,  as  a  tive-inch  pump 
will  irrigate  forty  acres  of  most  soils. 

Fine  grinding  of  feed  increases  milk  i)i'oduct ion  and  iiromotes 
i  aj)id  yrowth  of  young  stock. 

A  one-horse-power  motor  supplies  an  economical  iiieaiis  fur 
grinding  all  feed. 

The  woodpile  and  its  labor  is  never  viewed  with  eiitlmsiasm. 
and  brings  back  man  memories  of  boyish  disai)poiiitmeiits. 

An  electric  motor  driving  the  saw  gives  it  an  air  of  responsi- 
))ility  that  appeals  to  any  boy. 

At  night,  the  sudden  call  of  sickness  or  accident  brings  a  lurk- 
ing danger  of  fire  from  matches  and  lanterns. 

With  electricity  on  the  farm  a  touch  of  a  button  lights  every 
corner  of  house  or  barns. 

The  driidtrery  of  washday  has  been  taken  away  by  the  electric 
washing  machine,  and  ironing  day  has  been  roblied  of  its  discom- 
forts by  the  electric  iron. 

The  noonday  meal,  instead  of  a  sti'iiggle  with  heat  and  Hies,  is 
eaten  in  the  cooling  breeze  of  an  electric  fan. 

Instead  of  salt  meats,  the  choicest  cuts  of  home-grown  beef  are 
kept  in  an  electrically  operated  cooler,  and  ice-cream,  formerly  an 
unattainable  liixur\.  may  be  served  every  day. 

The  actual  saving  in  dollars  and  cents,  over  any  other  way  of 
doing  the  same  necessary  work,  is  far  greater  than  the  cost  of  elec- 
tricity, including  the  comforts  not  otherwise  obtainable. 

If  you  are  not  enjoying  the  advantages  of  electricity  on  your 
farm,  talk  it  over  with  our  nearest  district  manager  or  write  us. 

PACIFIC  GAS  AND  ELECTRIC  CO. 

445  SUTTER  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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anyone  else,  and  it  will  be  a  great  favor 
and  help  to  have  your  opinion  and  ad- 
vice.—E.  W.  W." 

Our  subscriber's  letter  might  be  taken 
as  the  text  for  a  sermon,  under  several 
heads,  to  the  beginner  in  the  poultry 
business. 

THE  COSTLIEST  STOCK  NOT  ALWAYS  THE 
BEST  FOR  HIM. 

In  poultry  as  a  commercial  undertaking 
one  should  secure  a  strain  of  sturdy 
utility  stock  which  can  stand  a  bit  of 
roughing  it  on  occasion.  The  novice  is 
l)retty  apt  to  consider  the  prize-winners 
among  the  display  birds  of  the  showroom 
the  only  simon-pure  specimens  of  their 
various  breeds  and  be  willing  to  go  to 
the  bottom  of  his  pocket  to  obtain  a  start 
from  such  birds. 

This  is  well  enough  if  he  wishes  to 
keep  only  a  few  fowls  for  pastime.  It 
gives  the  necessary  eclat  to  the  subject 
when  talking  of  his  poultry  to  friends, 
and  may  be  the  means  of  selling  some  of 
his  stock  at  a  stiff  price  to  said  friends. 
But  for  the  person  taking  up  poultry  as 
a  branch  of  the  farm  business,  the  points 
that  score  in  his  fowls  are  vigor  and  pro- 
lificacy. 


THE  NORWICH 
AUTOMATIC 
EXERCISER 

AND  FEEDER 


The  I!.  S.  Governinent  Experiment 
StntionM  report  !>i>'/c  navins  ol 
labor,  207o  maviug  of  grain  and  In- 
ereased  egg  yield  of  18%- 

WE  SELL  THIS  MACHINE 
UNDER  THE  POSITIVE  GUAR- 
ANTEE THAT  IT  WILL— 

Pay  for  Itself  In  aetual  saving  of 
grain  In  ninety  days. 

That  It  Is  ab.<«olutely  Rat  and  Bird 
proof. 

That  It  Is  positively  Hain  and 
Damp  proof.   

That  every  kerpel  of  grain  puc  in 
the  Hopper  will  go  Into  your  lloek, 
and  not  one  grain  be  lost. 

That  one  boy  will  do  the  feeding 
for  1000  pens  where  tliese  machines 
are  used.   

Thnt  exercise  given  by  the  action 
of  the  machine  Is  just  sulHcient  to 
l<eep  the  floclt  In  perfect  condition. 

That  the  machine  will  positively 
Increase  the  egg  production  of  the 
plant  equipped  with  it. 

That  it  is  adapted  for  either  Hve- 
day-old  chlcivs  or  matured  fowls. 

NOW  READ  THIS: 

TT.se  tor  30  days.  At  the  expiration 
of  that  time,  if  you  do  not  see  a 
marked  improvement  in  your  flock, 
if  vour  egg  production  is  not  in- 
creased, and  if  you  are  not  abso- 
lutely satisfied  witli  llie  machine  in 
overv  respect,  or  Bnd  one  objection- 
able feature,  return  it  at  our  ex- 
pense and  we  will  at  once  refund 
our  money.  Write  for  descriptive 
circular. 

Bayley  &  Lyon 

Exclusive  Sales  Agents 

149D  CALIFORNIA  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Professor  Dryden,  in  his  lecture  before 
the  School  of  Agriculture  at  Ames,  Iowa, 
last  summer,  emphasized  the  importance 
of  these  points  over  "feathers"  in  farm 
fowls,  and  advised  securing  them  by 
selecting  prolific  layers  from  vigorous 
cross-bred  hens  and  grading  uj)  the  flock 
by  the  use  of  vigorous  pure-bred  males  on 
such  hens.  Incidentally,  the  professor  has 
brought  down  upon  his  devoted  head  the 
animadversions  of  the  poultry  press  from 
Boston  to  Seattle. 

However,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  out- 
side the  breed  to  secure  new  blood  to 
keep  up  the  vigor:  nor  to  pick  up  hit-or- 
miss  stock  as  a  matter  of  cheapness.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  by  far  the  larger  por- 
tion of  the  stock  of  even  the  breeder  who 
gets  the  cream  of  the  prizes  in  his  class, 
could  never  be  prize  winners  and  might 
even  be  disqualified  in  the  show-room,  but 
they  are  just  as  pure-bred  as  the  winners 
and  may  be  superior  for  utility  purpose — 
and  they  come  lots  cheaper.  The  reliable 
breeder  will  explain  this  point  to  his  nov- 
ice customer,  even  if  it  causes  the  sale 
of  a  $2  or  $5  bird  instead  of  a  $25  or 
$50  one. 

PAMPERED  FOWLS. 

Though  our  correspondent  has  not  said 
so,  one  may  read  between  the  lines  that 
he  has  paid  such  a  high  price  for  his 
fowls  that  he  has  been  overanxious  that 
they  shall  have  the  best  of  care  and  the 
best  of  everything — in  short,  that  he  has 
pampered  them.  They  have  become  bil- 
ious and  out  of  condition,  and  fat  and 
too  lazy  to  "louse"  themselves.  His  neigh- 
bor's fowls  that  have  to  "scratch  gravel" 
as  well  as  to  "louse"  themselves,  and 
have  only  whole  corn  thrown  to  them, 
do  better  than  his  which  have  a  balanced 
ration  before  them  all  the  time  and  grain 
and  green  feed  at  night,  and  nice  dry 
litter  to  scratch  in  and  "everything  nec- 
essar.v." 

That  tells  the  whole  story  of  sturdy 
fowls  whose  "innards"  are  not  clogged 
with  heavy  concentrated  foods,  but  are 
kept  healthy  and  active  grinding  the 
whole  corn  and  manufacturing  it  into 
eggs. 

THAT   I)KY    MASH   ALWAYS   BEFORE  FOWLS. 

That  this  is  a  sort  of  fling  in  the  face 
of  the  canons  of  the  authoritative  and 
academic  in  poultry  culture,  1  am  well 
aware  when  I  say  that  keeping  a  hopper 
of  concentrated  foods  always  before  fowl 
is  one  of  the  most  mischievous  and  un- 
natural and  liver-destroying  methods  of 
feeding.  It  is  bad  for  the  active  Leghorn, 
but  many  times  worse  for  the  heavier 
breeds  which  have  a  tendency  to  the  tak- 
ing on  of  internal  fat.  That  fowls  must 
be  well  fed  goes  without  saying.  The  hen 
must  have  a  surplus  of  food  in  excess  of 
her  bodily  needs  out  of  which  to  manufac- 
ture hen  fruit.  The  point  in  egg  produc- 
tion is  to  induce  the  hen  to  eat  as  much 
egg-producing  food  as  she  can  digest.  To 
do  this,  such  food  must  be  made  appetiz- 
ing. The  hen  eats  most  and  digests  best 
the  food  she  relishes.  These  requirements 
are  met  in  the  properly  made  moist  mash. 
The  hen  relishes  it  keenly,  and  eats  and 
digests  it  quickly,  and  assimilates  it  prop- 
erly, for  it  stimulates  all  the  digestive 
organs  to  healthy  action.  But  this  must 
not  be  fed  more  than  once  a  day,  what 
she  will  eat  up  quickly,  else  it  cloys  both 
her  apiietite  and  system,  which  is  exactly 
what  the  concentrated  dry  mash  does 
when  kept  always  before  fowls. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  we  feed  too 
much  concentrated  millstuffs  and  beef 
scrap,  blood  meal,  etc.,  to  poultry.  The 
hen  should  grind  pretty  much  all  of  her 
own  food  in  order  to  secure  a  healthy  ac- 
tion of  her  digestive  organs,  and  though 
some  animal  food  is  necessary,  she  re- 
quires only  a  little  of  such.  Dr.  Wood, 
who  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  consult- 
ing departments  on  poultry  diseases  for 
many  years  in  the  East,  recently  gave  it 


as  his  opinion  that  such  concentrates  as 
oil  meal,  gluten  meal,  etc.,  are  in  a  meas- 
ure the  cause  of  the  increasing  digestive 
and  liver  troubles  in  fowl.  I  have  cut 
all  such  out  of  my  own  feedings  for  the 
last  three  years,  using  cracked  corn  in- 
stead of  meal  in  the  mash  and  no  other 
millstuffs  except  shorts  and  rolled  barley, 
with  the  result  that  digestive  troubles 
have  been  practically  eliminated  from  my 
poultry  yards. 

AS   TO   LOUSY  FOWLS. 

If  it  were  really  necessary,  as  our  cor- 
respondent has  found  it,  to  go  over  ma- 
ture fowls  every  little  while  for  head  and 
body  lice,  I  would  quit  the  poultry  busi- 
ness. It  is  the  poultry-keeper's  business 
to  keep  the  poultry  quarters  free  from  the 
pestiferous  mite,  flea,  tick,  and  other  such 
vermin,  but  it  is  up  to  the  hen  to  do 
her  own  "lousing",  and  if  she  is  furnished 
with  mellow,  moist  dusting-places,  the 
hen  with  any  get-up  to  her  will  keep  her- 
self free  of  that  class  of  vermin. 

Capons  are  great  louse-breeders  because 
they  are  too  lazy  to  dust  themselves;  so 
likewise  are  all  weak  or  ailing  fowls,  and 
for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  all  such 
fowls  should  be  rigorously  excluded  from 
the  yards.  The  chicks  must  be  carefully 
guarded  against  body  and  head  lice  until 
they  are  big  and  lusty  enough  to  do  the 
work  for  themselves.  However,  if  they 
are  kept  healthy  and  clean,  and  the  gen- 
eral stock  are  not  infested,  there  will  be 
none  such  on  the  chicks.  In  fact,  unless 
lice  have  been  brought  into  the  flock  from 
outside  sources,  a  healthy,  well-cared-for 
flock  will  not  become  lousy.  Once  the  lice 
locate  on  the  fowls  it  is  a  diflScult  thing 
to  eradicate  them,  because  the  nits  are 
soon  like  the  sands  of  the  seashore,  and 
almost  as  indestructible. 

THE  I'HOPER  lU'ST  liA'lII, 

Almost  invariably  dry  road  dust,  ashes, 
etc.,  are  given  as  the  proper  dusting  ma- 
terial for  fowls.  How  an  observing  poul- 
try keeper  who  understands  anying  of  a 
fowl's  anatomy  can  hold  to  this  old  super- 
stition, as  it  might  be  classed,  is  surpris- 
ing. A  fowl's  lungs,  eyes  and  nostrils  are 
as  sensitive  to  irritating  substances  as 
those  of  a  human.  Bronchitis  in  fowls  is 
often  caused  by  dust,  lime  and  such  irri- 
tating substances  being  breathed  into  the 
bronchial  tubes.  Again,  the  dust  from  the 
road  is  well  mixed  with  powdered  filth 
and  manure,  and  yet  misguided  poultry- 
men  will  laboriously  gather  up  this  stuff 
for  their  fowls  instead  of  mellowing  up 
some  clean  soil  for  the  purpose.  The 
proper  dust  bath  for  fowls  is  clean  mellow 
soil  slightly  dampened  so  that  it  is  fri- 
able as  meal  but  will  not  fly  in  the  air — 
just  like  the  soil  under  the  currant  bushes 
where  the  hen  delights  to  wallow.  Fur- 
nished this  sort  of  a  bath,  the  healthy 
hen  can  hardly  pass  it  without  stopping 
to  take  a  dip,  and  incidentally  the  lice 
have  to  go. 


POULTRY. 


SULLIVANS'  BUFF  ORPINGTONS — 1000 
birds  to  select  from.  Trios,  $7.50  and  up. 
Eggs  for  hatching,  %2  and  $3.  Special 
selection.  Prices  on  application.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  S.  SULLIVAN,  25  Market 
St.,  Agnew,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 


S.  C.  B.  MINORCA  EGGS  for  hatching  at 
$6  per  100;  can  fill  large  orders;  12  yards 
large  beautiful  hens,  excellent  layers;  a. 
few  young  roosters  left  at  $3  each. 
Black  Beauty  Poultry  Yards,  Dixon,  Cal. 

FOR  GOOD,  HEALTHY  CHICKS  in  large 
or  small  lots,  try  Penn  Grove  Hatchery. 
All  chicks  guaranteed.  Incubators, 
brooders  and  supplies.  E.  W.  Spring 
Prop.,  Penn  Grove. 

VALUABLE  INFORMATION  FREE.  We 
can  tell  you  how  to  buy  poultry  feeds  as 
cheaply  as  a  wholesale  dealer.  Write 
Geo.  H.  Croley  Co..  629  Brannan  St.,  S.  F. 

OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS,  149D,  Cali- 
fornia St.,  San  Francisco. — Est.  40  years. 
Standard  bred  poultry.  White  Orpingtons, 
R.  I.  Reds,  Brd.  Rocks,  White  Leghorns. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS  —  Eggs  for 
hatching,  $1  per  setting;  $2  for  30;  for 
50  or  more,  5c  each.  F.  L.  HUNT, 
Lincoln  Ave.,  Napa,  Cal. 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS — Barred  Rocks;  also 
eggs  for  hatching;  good  laying  strain. 
Fairmount  Hatchery,  Box  29B,  R.  F.  D., 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 

CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS. 
Pea  fowl  and  eggs.  Address  Wm.  A. 
French,  545  W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

WAYSIDE  YARDS — A  few  settings  from 
special  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  matings.  at 
$5  for  30.    Carl  Gregory,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Petaluma, 
Cal. — You  will  be  pleased  with  our  new 
Free  CATALOGUE.    Send  for  it. 

FREE     BOOK  —  "Poultry     Feeding  for 
Profit,"  on  application   to  Coulson  Co 
Petaluma,  Cal.,  Box  P. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS— Chicks,  eggs,  cock 
erels.  Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B 
Morris,  Lodi.  Cal. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart. 
Clements,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 

TWIN  OAKS  FARM— W.  H.  Biasell,  Pro- 
prletor,  Livermore,  Cal. — Buft,  Whit* 
Orpington. 


HATCHING  EGGS— White  Leghorns.  Cir- 
cular 1S4.    A.  H.  Gregory.  Fruitvale.  Cal 


CONCERNING 
POULTRY  FEEDS 

We  can  sell  you  poultry  feeds  in  plain 
sacks  as  cheap  as  anyone,  but  if  we  sell 
you  feeds  with  our  name  branded  on  the 
sacks,  we  sell  you  the  best.  The  BEST  i.« 
the  CHEAPEST.  Chick  Feed,  Blood  Meal 
Meat  Meal,  Meat  Scrap,  Egg  Food,  Grit. 
Shell,  Wire  Netting,  Utensils  of  all  kinds; 
everything  required  by  the  poultry  raiser 
on  large  or  small  scale.  Circular  and 
samples  free. 

GEO.  H.  CROLEY  CO. 

629  Brannan  St.,  San  Francisco 

F.  BALDWIN'S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  from  .Seattle  down; 
33  out  of  a  possible  36  prizes 
In  3  shows  this  season.  Bred 
as  layers  first.  Stock,  any 
age,  for  sale  at  reasonable 
prices.  Eggs  *6  and  $10  per 
100.  Settings  $2  up.  Send 
for  new  free  folder  and  prices. 

1st  Pglllt,  i.  r.  P.  li.      49  Wtsbimtan  Are  ,  Su  Jok.  Cal. 


Egy  City  Hatcliery 

Orders  booked  for 
■prtng  delivery  o  f 
baby  chickn.  Our 
•pecialtles  are  Rhode 
Inland  Reds  and  S.  C. 
White  Leshorns, 

W.  I,.  SALES, 
722  3rd  St.,  Petalama. 


FREE  BOOK 


ON  APPLICATION  TO 
Coulson  Poultry  &  Stock  Food  Co. 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 

EL  DORADO  COCOA.IMUX  OIL  CAKE 

FOR 

CHICKENS    AND    IVULK  COWS 

Cheapest  Food  In  the  Market  to-day.    If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it, 

ADDRKHH 

EL   DORADO   OIL  WORKS 

149  CALIFORNIA  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


THERE'S  some  class  to 
a  "Roos-Made"  Suit. 
Being  all  wool  the  fibres 
"GRIP;"  The  Suit  Keeps 
its  Shape.  You  can  order 
by  mail.  Prices  $15,  $20, 
$25.  Ask  how.  Address: 
Mail  Order  Department. 


MARKET     AND  STOCKTON 
San  Francisco 


The  Home  Circle. 


A  Home  Truant. 

"Out   in   the   world,"   she  cried,  "these 
hands. 

My  hands,  so  weary  of  their  task — 
I'll  cut  away  these  galling  bands. 
And  let  them  in  the  sunshine  bask." 

She  leaves  the  door  of  home  behind. 

The  sunlight  streams  across  her  face, 
The  woodland  winds  her  locks  unbind 

And  touch  her  cheeks  with  unknown 
grace. 

But  backward  now,  across  the  hill 
She  turns  her  eyes  toward  that  door; 

Its  homing  nooks  her  pulses  thrill 
And  draw  her  to  that  task  once  more. 

Then  strange  it  seems  she  has  not  heard 
Before  these  birds  that  sing  at  morn. 

Nor  known  what  strains  of  music  stirred 
With  low  winds  in  the  growing  corn. 

For  sweet  within  her  bosom  stays 
And  in  her  round  of  life  finds  jiart 

The  magic  of  those  freedom  days 

When  she  was  learning  Nature's  Heart 
— Cora  A.  Matson  Dolsou. 


Making  the  Best  of  It. 

Forty  years  old  I  Not  old  for  a  man, 
but  old  for  a  boy,  certainly;  and  little,  so 
that  the  coat  he  wore  and  the  shoes  which 
covered  his  feet  were  bought  of  juvenile 
stock.  And  he  shaved  his  face,  every  hair 
off,  and  perpetually  wore  a  little  bell- 
crowned  hat,  more  crown  that  brim,  mak- 
ing him  look  beneath  it  like  a  court 
jester  or  like  Barnum's  buffoon. 

As  his  ears  were  quick  to  hear,  he  knew 
that  many  called  him  "the  little  old  boy." 
But  he  had  a  manly  heart,  manly  i)rinci- 
ples,  and,  moreover,  he  was  a  man,  his 
vote  being  as  weighty  and  consequential 
as  that  of  any  other  man. 

It  was  true,  however,  that  he  was  just 
about  mature  when  he  became  forty.  All 
his  life  he  had  i)Iugged  about  at  this 
thing  and  that — gardening,  cow-  milking, 
rough  carpentry,  and  such  like  employ- 
ments, but  with  little  or  no  success  at 
any  of  them,  and  injured  by  a  fall  while 
shingling  a  barn,  was  so  hurt  as  to  be 
of  little  good  along  that  line  ever  after- 
ward. There  were  odd  jobs  for  the  women 
folks  then,  and  as  his  patrons  had  little 
money,  he  got  little. 

In  an  old,  half-dilapidated  building 
which,  somehow,  he  had  acquired  posses- 
sion of,  he  bestowed  himself  with  his 
few  belongings  and  lived.  Small  as  he 
was,  care  rested  ui)on  him^  drawing  little 
wrinkles  about  his  eyes  and  ploughing  a 
furrow  or  so  along  his  broad  white  brow. 
Though  his  body  was  small,  his  head  was 
big,  and  with  a  good  deal  in  it. 

But  a  crisis  had  come.  His  fall  had 
injured  him,  and  his  chore  work  brought 
him  so  slender  an  income  that  he  was 
nearly  on  the  town.  On  his  pallet  in  his 
little,  old,  unused  building,  he  lay  delib- 
erating about  it.  And  the  more  he  thought 
about  it,  the  more  he  realized  the  neces- 
sity of  his  having  a  business  of  his  own. 
How  foolish  he  had  been,  to  be  sure, 
serving  others  year  after  year  for  the 
miserly  pittance  they  paid!  "I  shall  have 
a  business  of  my  own."  So  he  declared  to 
himself,  en-soliloquy,  as  he  deliberated. 
And  it  was  his  accident  that  had  precip- 
itated the  necessity.  Despite  the  little 
fellow's  poverty,  he  had  hidden  away  a 
funeral  fund — a  small  sum  to  buy  the 
coffin  with  and  fee  the  gravedigger  when 
life  should  cease.  Like  many  another, 
he  had  a  horror  of  the  potter's  field. 
"This  little  sum  I'll  use  for  a  starter." 
So  he  soliloquized,  and  so  he  did,  first 
secni'ing  a  long  lease  of  the  half-ruined 
building  for  a  song,  and  next  getting  a 
good,  strong  handcart  and  a  few  other 
matters  to  his  liking.    Evidently  under 


the  weather,  no  one  paid  much  attention 
to  his  movements.  But  eventually  they 
saw  that  he  was  out  early  and  in  late, 
scouring  the  little  city  in  all  kinds  of 
weather  for  refuse  tinware,  and  in  fact 
for  all  sorts  of  oid  junk.  So  he  made 
his  first  stake.  Then  he  bought,  repaired 
and  sold  old  furniture,  employing  a  likely 
young  fellow  to  tend  shop  while  he  was 
abroad  with  his  goods.  In  an  inner  room 
he  passed  his  evenings  and  the  long, 
stormy  days  of  winter.  It  was  secluded 
and  few  saw  it;  but  when  seen,  as  some 
were  prying  enough  to  i)eep  through  the 
crack  of  the  door,  they  saw  day-books, 
ledgers,  cash-books,  and  all  the  i)arapher- 
nalia  of  a  great  business.  Then  the  news 
spread  that  "the  little  old  boy"  was  doing 
exceedingly  well.  But  he  was  not,  simply 
common  or  ordinary  in  the  matter  of 
trade.  What  the  prying  ones  had  dis- 
covered was  a  business  college,  the  little 
fellow  being  both  princii)al  and  pupil. 
But  he  mastered  his  studies,  and  after 
awhile  when  real  estate  was  at  a  lag,  he 
bought  the  little  old  house  and  the  patch 
of  ground  which  went  with  it.  Then  he 
new  weatherboarded,  .shingled  and  i)ainted 
the  building,  making  it  look  as  near  like 
the  other  business  houses  as  possible. 

"Oh,  yes,"  he  soliloquized  when  no  one 
was  by,  "I  must  have  a  sign — in  fact,  two 
of  them." 

Eventually  thei'e  a|)peared  over  the  dou- 
ble front  doors:  "Daniel  Dicker,  Dealer 
in  Furniture,  New  and  Second  Hand," 
and  over  the  end  door:  "Expert  Account- 
ant.   Business  Solicited." 

After  that  no  one  called  him  'the  little 
old  boy."  It  was,  "Mr.  Dicker,  I  wish 
you  would  overhaul  my  books,"  or  "p-riend 
Dicker,  come  around  again  and  set  my 
books  right." 

Then  it  was  that  he  did  accomi)lish 
something;  his  shopman  managing  the 
furniture,  himself  getting  good  pay  for 
his  own  services  and  saving,  as  he  did, 
the  reputation  of  many  a  giddy-brained 
youth  and  the  business  of  the  employer. 
And  he  added  to  his  own  reputation  and 
skill  constantly. 

One  morning  there  was  great  commo- 
tion in  the  city.  The  County  Treasurer 
had  committed  suicide;  the  books  were 
found  to  have  been  falsified,  and  moneys 
retained  to  the  extent  of  thousands.  .Tust 
what  condition  the  office  was  in  was  hard 
to  determine,  so  the  matter  was  brought 
to  Dicker  for  him  to  figure  out,  he  having 
to  closet  himself  with  the  deputy  for  days. 
He  finally  found  that  fifteen  thousand  and 
some  odd  dollars  had  been  abstracted  and 
used — as  a  little  detective  work  revealed 
— in  stock  gambling,  the  stock  which  the 
speculating  official  bought  dropping  50 
per  cent  instead  of  increasing  in  value 
that  much.  It  was  that  unexpected  de- 
cline that  determined  the  official's  sui- 
cide; but  his  widow  came  to  time  finally 
and  paid  the  deficit  out  of  her  own  pri 
vate  fortune;  while  the  office  affairs  con- 
tinued in  the  deputy's  hands,  but  under 
the  watchful  eye  of  Dicker. 

Strange!  but  three  months  later  that 
same  stock  rose  rapidly,  doubled  and 
quadrupled  in  price,  and  the  widow  real- 
ized a  foitune.  When  election  time  came 
again.  Dicker  was  chosen  Treasurer  by 
an  overwhelming  majority.  It  was  cur- 
rent rumor  that  it  was  his  influence  that 
had  secured  of  the  widow  the  $1.5,000. 
In  Dicker's  hands  the  office  affairs  ran 
as  smooth  as  clockwork,  and  the  new- 
treasurer's  appearance  changed  somewhat 
to  suit  the  new  position,  the  credit  and 
decency  of  the  place  he  occupied — a  fine 
soft  suit  of  blue-black  topped  off  by  a  new 
beaver. 

It  was  the  same  Dicker,  but  a  little 
more  presentable.  And  again  one  day  he 
soliloquized:  "As  I  am  a  man,"  said  he, 
"it  is  time  I  was  getting  married."  And 
as  he  continued,  he  smiled:  "How  would 
I  look,  a  little  fellow  like  me,  nearly  50 


years  old,  asking  a  woman  to  have  me?" 

By  a  strange  coincidence  he  was  si)ared 
the  necessity,  for  that  same  day  the 
widow  of  the  deceased  treasurer  sent  her 
carriage  for  him  to  come  up.  And  when 
they  were  alone  after  his  arrival,  said 
she:  "Some  one  must  look  after  my  in- 
vestments; will  you  not,  Mr.  Dicker?" 

After  some  reasonable  hesitation  Dicker 
consented. 

Then  the  lady  grew  more  familiar,  even 
tender,  and  said,  as  she  impulsively  laid 
one  of  her  fat  red  hands  on  one  of  Dan- 
iel's slender  pale  ones:  "Daniel,  why  not 
take  this  business  for  life,  and  superin- 
tend me  whilst  governing  my  money?  Say 
you  will,  Daniel,  and  let  us  swear  out  the 
warrant  Saturday  and  be  married  Sun- 
day. You  see,"  she  explained,  "Borden's 
death,  such  as  'twas,  lost  me  social  posi- 
tion and  I  rather  wish  to  be  the  treas- 
urer's wife  again." 


Dicker  was  so  much  in  the  habit  of 
emi)racing  his  last  best  chance  that  he 
consented. 

A  year  or  two  afterward,  while  Dicker 
was  one  day  full  of  business  as  ever, 
dodging  about  the  streets  here  and  there, 
two  men  sitting  on  a  dry-goods  box  at 
a  store  front  noticed  him.  Said  one  of 
the  men:  "Who  is  that  fellow?  He  looks 
like  a  regular  little,  old  boy."  "That  is 
just  what  he  used  to  be  called,"  responded 
the  other;  "but  it  is  the  Hon.  Daniel 
Dicker,  our  present  county  treasurer  and 
candidate  for  Congress  for  this  district. 
He's  the  smartest  business  man  in  this 
section  of  the  State.  While  shingling,  he 
fell  from  a  barn  roof,  years  ago,  and  it 
was  the  making  of  him,  because,  after 
that,  he  had  to  use  his  wits,  and  his  wit-i 
brought  him  business,  notoriety,  fortune, 
A  fall  is  a  good  thing  sometimes,  espe- 
cially a  fall  upstairs." — Duane  Morley. 
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'\^FaYming  Tools 

The  use  of  good  farming  tools 
is  becoming  more  and  more  a 
settled  habit  with  American  farmers. 

The  Keen  Kutter  trademark  is 
known  everywhere.  It  shows  on  the 
stableman's  fork — on  the  laborer's 
shovel — and  on  the  h.oe,  axe,  scythe, 
garden  fork,  manure  hook,  potato 
hook,  bush  hook,  ditch  tool,  or  corn 
knife  that  the  farmer  takes  with 
him  to  the  field. 

If  you,  Mr.  Farmer,  need  hand 
farming  tools — look  for  tliis  mark. 
There  is  more  hard  wear  and  gen- 
uine satisfaction  in  a  Keen  Kutter 
tool  than  in  one  of  any  other  make. 

"The  Recollection  of  Quality  Remains  Long 
Mer  Ibe  Price  is  Forgotten" 

TriuJiiiiiitli  Ri  ;,-i,l,  rtJ      — li.  C.  SIMMONS 

If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  us. 

^  SIMMONS  HARDWARE  CO.,  Inc. 
St.  Louis  and  New  York 
V.  S.  A. 


THE  HAMLIN  SCHOOL 

2-^30  Pnt-Iflc  Ave.     2117-1*3  Broadway  St. 
A  Boarding  unfl  Day  Svliool  for  Girls, 
Comprising 

A  French  School  for  Little  Children, 
Primary,  Intermediate,  High  School  and 
Post-Graduate  Departments,  Household 
Economics,  Drawing,  Painting  and  Elo- 
cution. Accredited  by  the  University 
of  California,  by  Leland  Stanford 
.Junior  University  and  by  Eastern  Col- 
leges. Courses  in  Singing,  Instru- 
mental Music,  Piano,  Violin,  Organ. 
Harp,  Piute,  Cello,  etc.;  Theory  and 
Cf)mposition,  Harmony,  Sight  Reading, 
Musical  Dictation,  Choral  and  Orches- 
tral Practice,  etc.,  are  offered  by  the 
newly  formed  Music  Department.  For 
particulars  in  regard  to  the  school, 
please  send  for  prospectus.  Address 
Miss  SARAH  D.  HAMLIN,  A.M.,  2230 
Pacific  Ave.,  San  Francisco. 


MILLS  COLLEGE 

Only  Woman's  College  on  Pacific  Coast 

Located  near  Oakland,  within  short  dis- 
tance of  San  Francisco  and  the  great  uni- 
versities of  the  West.  Full  collegiate 
courses  leading  to  degrees.  Entrance  and 
graduation  requirements  equivalent  to 
those  of  Stanford  and  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Students  fitted  to  teach  regular 
lines  of  academic  work  and  Home  Econ- 
omics. Special  advantages  offered  in 
music,  art  and  library  work.  Well  equipped 
science  laboratories  and  gymnasium.  Spe- 
cial attention  to  health  of  students  and 
provision  for  outdoor  life.  Courses  so  ar- 
ranged that  new  college  students  may  en- 
ter both  semesters,  opening  in  August  and 
January. 

For  catalogue  and  brochure  of  views, 
address  President's  Secretary,  Mills  Col- 
lege P.  O..  California. 

MISS  HEAD'S  SCHOOL 
FOR  QIRLS 

BERKELEY.  CALIFORNIA 

A  boarding  and  day  school.  Primary, 
Graiumar,  High  School  and  Post 
Graduate  Courses. 


Reopens  August  15,  1911 


MARY  E.  WILSON,  Principal 


THE  STEPHENSON 
PATENT  COOLER 

NO  ICE  REQUIRBD 


Perfect  ventilation.   Aijsolutely  sanitary. 


Awarded  first  prize  wherever  exhibited. 
If  not  for  sale  at  your  dealer  write 
for  particulars  and  prices. 


L.  ANDERSON  CO.,  Mfrs. 

IWARTINEZ,  CAL. 


Wise  and  Otherwise, 


There  is  no  work  so  hard  as  loafing. 
Many  a  "self-made"  man  was  made  by 
his  wife. 

The  greatest  sacrifice  conies  from  a 
mind  stored  witli  wisdom. 

It  is  always  safe  to  keep  to  yourself 
what  you  think  of  the  other  fellow. 

It  is  necessary  to  convince  but  one 
member  of  the  family  if  it  is  the  right 
one. 

The  trouble  with,  most  of  us  is  that 
we  are  critical  rather  than  constructive. 

When  things  go  wrong  many  times  the 
only  comfort — and  a  poor  one — is  that 
they  might  be  worse. 

'Tis  not  an  indication  of  jnosperity  to 
see  the  railroads  hauling  long  trains  of 
empties  either  East  or  West.  Look  for 
the  loaded  cars. 


The  Picnic. 

Too  little  importance  is  often  attached 
to  the  proper  packing  of  the  picnic  basket. 
The  Saratoga  potatoes  which '  have  been 
so  carefully  prepared  will  lose  all  their 
delicious  crispness  unless  protected  from 
the  moisture  of  the  other  food  in  the 
basket.  A  glass  jar  or  tin  can  is  the 
safest  receptacle  for  them,  though  a 
heavy  jiaper  bag  will  answer  if  they  are 
not  to  stand  too  long.  Wrap  the  chicken 
in  oiled  jiaper.  The  butter  should  be 
I)acked  in  a  small  glass  jar  and*  carried 
with  the  ice.  Olives  and  pickles  should 
be  in  closely  corked  bottles.  Rolls  and 
bread  may  be  wrapped  in  a  towel.  Carry 
the  lemon  juice  already  mixed  with  the 
sugar  in  a  glass  fruit  can — water  and  ice 
may  be  added  later.  The  iced  tea,  also, 
which  may  be  prepared  very  strong  and 
diluted  with  water  later  on,  can  be  safely 
carried  in  the  same  way.  Wrap  the  ice 
closely  in  heavy  paper  and  it  will  keep  for 
hours. 


OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS'  DEPARTMENT. 


Conducted  By  M.  Russell  James 


What  Have  We  Done  Today? 


We  shall  do  much  in  the  year  to  come, 

But  what  have  we  done  today? 
We  shall  give  our  gold  in  a  princely  sum. 

But  what  did  we  give  today? 
We  shall  lift  the  heart  and  dry  the  tear. 
We  shall  plant  a  hope  in  the  place  of  fear, 
We  shall  speak  the  words  of  love  and 
cheer — 

But  what  did  we  speak  today? 

We  shall  be  so  kind  in  the  after-a-while, 

But  what  have  we  been  today? 
We  shall  bring  to  each  lonely  life  a  smile, 

But  what  have  we  brought  today? 
We  shall  give  to  truth  a  grander  birth, 
And  to  steadfast  faith  a  deeper  worth, 
We  shall    feed   the  hungering  souls  of 
earth — 

But  whom  have  we  fed  today? 

We  shall  rea]i  such  joys  in  the  by  and-by. 
But  what  have  we  sown  today? 

We  shall  Iniikl  us  mansions  in  the  sky, 
But  what  have  we  built  today? 

'Tis  sweet  in  the  idle  dreams  to  bask, 

But  here  and  now  we  do  our  task; 

Yes,  this  is  the  thing  our  soul  must  ask: 
"What  have  we  done  today?" 


Poultry  Course  for  Young  Folks. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  BREEDS. 

L.^.NOsiiANs. — The  fowls  of  this  breed 
differ  materially  from  the  others  of  the 
Asiatic  class  in  having  white  skin  and 
dark  shanks;  they  are  also  more  closely 
feathered  and  more  active.  The  Langshan 
has  a  very  deep  body  and  erect  carriage 
which  gives  it  a  stately  appearance,  and 
is  often  referred  to  as  the  "lordly  Lang- 
shan." The  breed  is  the  latest  importa- 
tion of  the  Asiatics,  being  introduced 
into  England  about  1870  and  from  Eng- 
land into  our  country  some  ten  years 
later.  At  first,  the  Langshans  met  with 
little  favor,  but  their  fine  utility  quali- 
ties, added  to  their  fine  appearance,  soon 
won  them  friends  and  they  became  very 
popular,  and  continue  popular  with  all 
who  breed  them. 

Tut;  Black  La.n(;.sii  an. — This  is  the 
only  distinct  breed  of  Langshans  as  found 
in  China,  the  Whites,  it  is  thought,  being 
merely  white  fowls  with  Langshan  char- 
acteristics moulded  to  the  tpye,  as  there 
is  no  record  of  any  pure  white  Lang- 
shan "sports,"  The  plumage  of  the  Black 
Langshan  is  a  glossy  black  with  a  green- 
ish sheen  on  neck,  back,  and  sickle  feath- 
ers, and  black  breast,  shank  and  toe  feath- 
ers. The  standard  weight  is  10  pounds 
for  cock  and  7  for  hen;  8  for  cockerel  and 
G  for  pullet.  The  Langshans  are  fine  util- 
ity fowls  for  the  farm,  being  good  for- 
agers and  very  hardy,  excellent  layers 
of  large  bi'own  eggs,  and  good  setters  and 
mothers. 

The  White  Langshan  must  have  juire 
white  plumage  throughout. 


SUMMARY. 

The  Asiatic  fowls  came  from  China  or- 
iginally, and  are  divided  into  three  breeds 
and  eight  varieties.  They  are  classed 
as  meat  breeds,  and  are  large,  massive 
birds,  heavily  feathered  to  the  tij)  of  the 
toes.  They  lay  brown  eggs  and  set  and 
rear  their  young. 


Wonderful  Things  in  Nature. 

TiiK  BowEK  Bird.  —  How  many  of  our 
young  folks  have  read  of  the  gardener 
bower-bird,  that  builds  bowers  and  dec- 
oiates  them  with  flowers,  not  for  a  nest, 
but  for  a  playhouse?  There  are  several 
species  of  this  bird,  which  is  related  to 
the  starling  and  crow,  and  found  in  Aus- 
tralia and  parts  of  Africa.  A  naturalist 
in  a  recent  journey  of  exploration,  when 
ascending  the  western  slopes  of  the  Cen- 
tral Arfak  mountains  of  Dutch  New 
Guinea,  found  several  bowers  of  the  gar- 
dener bower-bird,  the  most  rare  of  the 
species. 

The  bower  itself  is  described  as  five 
feet  long  and  two  feet  high,  and  built  of 
dead  twigs,  supijorted  in  the  center  by  a 
cone,  woven  all  around  with  an  amazingly 
fine,  Ijlack,  hairlike  lichen,  so  finely  and 
skillfully  worked  that  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  it  has  not  been  done  by  the 
hand  of  man.  The  brilliant  colors  of  the 
decoration  are  true  to  nature.  Little 
h.eai)s  of  blue,  yellow,  and  red  flowers  and 
seeds,  and  black  fungi,  most  daintily  ar- 
ranged in  separate  heaps  to  make  a 
simple  and  beautiful  entrance  to  the 
bower — a  garden  laid  out  with  artistic 
I)recision — and  in  the  bower  the  male 
bird  with  crest  erected  dances  to  his 
mate. 

It  may  not  be  known  that  the  distant 
relation  of  the  wonderful  bower-bird,  the 
hunted  and  despised  crow,  is  one  of  the 
smartest  and  cutest  of  creatures.  The 
tricks  which  a  tame  crow  may  be  taught, 
together  with  the  ones  he  already  knows, 
show  a  wonderful  intelligence.  And  the 
same  is  true  of  the  blackbird  and  bluejay. 
All  three  of  these  birds,  when  tamed, 
evince  the  most  devoted  attachment  for 
their  caretaker. 

Ants  That  Cook. — The  remarkable 
habits  of  the  harvester  ant  have  long  been 
known  to  naturalists,  says  Ameiican 
Medicine.    Certain  species  not  only  har- 


vest and  store  in  granaries  the  seeds  upon 
which  they  feed  but  actually  plant  and 
cultivate  an  annual  crop  of  their  food 
seeds.  But  now  a  still  more  wonderful 
story  is  told  of  an  ant  which  is  common 
in  Dalmatia.  According  to  Prof.  Neger, 
of  the  well  known  forestry  school  near 
Dresden,  this  ant  not  only  cuts  leaves 
and  gathers  seeds,  but  actually  makes 
l)read  or  biscuit.  The  seeas  are  first 
sprouted,  then  cairied  into  the  sun  and 
dried,  and  then  taken  back  to  the  under- 
ground chambers,  where  they  are  chewed 
into  a  dough.  This  dough,  is  made  into 
tiny  cakes,  which  are  baked  in  the  sun, 
then  carefully  stored  for  future  use. 

From  these  observations  it  appears  that 
the  ai't  of  cookery  is  not  confined  to  the 
human  race.  All  cooking  is  done  by  the 
sun,  whether  in  the  ripening  of  fruit  or 
the  baking  of  bread  in  the  stove.  The 
heat  obtained  from  fuel  is  simply  stored- 
up  sunlight  set  free.  The  Arab  and  the 
native  Mexican  speak  of  ripe  fruit  as 
fruit  which  has  been  cooked  in  the  sun. 
The  ant  has  learned  the  art  of  sun  cook- 
ery, the  saliva  with  which  it  moistens  the 
grain  probably  taking  the  place  of  yeast 
and  sweetening  through,  changes  set  up 
by  its  influence  upon  the  starch. 


A  Letter  From  One  of  Our  Small 
Girls. 

Modesto,  Cal.,  May  19,  1911. 
Dear  Pacii-U'  Ruhal  Phess: 

I  like  the  'Young  Folks'  Department 
fine.  I  thought  a  "Plucky  Girl"  very  good. 
Mamma  has  many  little  chickens  now.  A 
little  brown  one  that  hatched  she  gave  to 
me.    It  is  growing  fast. 

I  am  a  little  girl  eight  years  old.  I  am 
in  the  third  grade  at  school.  The  name 
of  our  school  house  is  "Hart  School." 
Our  school  will  be  out  today.  I  like  my 
school  fine.  I  live  in  Blue  Gum  Avenue, 
near  Modesto.  Next  letter  1  will  tell  you 
more  about  the  place.    Youi-s  truly, 

Maccik  Hakt. 


A  Paradox. 

Be  good;  don't  expect  to  be  paid  for  it, 
but  don't  be  good  for  nothing. — .Judge. 

The  good  thoughts  never  written  are 
probably  more  (ban  all  the  good  ones  ever 
penned. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  June  7,  1911. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

The  Northern  market  shows  increasing 
firmness,  and  prices  are  fully  maintained 
on  Northern  grades  in  this  market.  Local 
grades,  however,  are  easy,  both  Club  and 
White  Australian  being  considerably  low- 
er. The  croi)  outlook  through  the  North 
is  favorable,  but  is  said  to  be  poor  in 
some  parts  of  California. 

California  Club   $1.4.5  #1.50 

Sonora    Nominal 

White  Australian    1.55  f^'1.60 

Northern  Club    1.52ii.@l-55 

Northern  Bluestem    1.65  (§1.70 

Russian  Red    1-50  @1.55 

BARLEY. 

Brewing  and  shipping  barley  is  pretty 
well  cleaned  up  and  largely  nominal  in 
value.  Feed  grades  have  declined  quite 
sharply,  and  are  still  easy,  as  there  is 
plenty  of  old  grain  on  hand  to  last  until 
the  new  crop  comes  in.  New  barley  is 
said  to  be  moving  at  $1.15  in  the  coun- 
try. The  first  lost  of  choice  new  barley 
in  this  market  api)eared  .June  1,  being 
held  at  $1.40. 

Brewing  and   Shipping. .  .$1.52y2@l-55 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.35  (5:1.40 

Common  Feed    125  @1.30 

OATS. 

The  local  market  is  uninteresting,  cur- 
rent demand  being  quiet.  Prices  are 
steadily  held  at  the  former  level.  The 
Government  is  in  the  market  for  a  lot 
of  oats  for  .luly  delivery. 

Red  Feed   $1.37V-.@1.42i/2 

Qray    Nominal 

W^liite    Nominal 

Black  Feed    1-30  ©1-50 

CORN. 

Local  business  is  confined  to  narrow 
limits,  though  there  is  a  fair  movement 
of  California  stock  at  outside  points. 
Prices  are  steady  as  last  quoted. 

Cal.  Small  Yellow    $1.75 

Eastern  Yellow    1-55 

Eastern  White    1-55 

White  Egyptian   $1.70  @1.75 

RYE. 

Some  re(-ent  business  has  been  reported 
around  $1.50,  but  no  desirable  stock  is 
offered  at  that  figure.  There  is  little  de- 
mand. 

lye,  per  ctl   Nominal 

BEANS. 

The  current  movement  is  very  light, 
and  while  particular  varieties  are  ex- 
tremely scarce  and  closely  held,  most  de- 
scriptions are  inclined  to  easiness.  The 
only  change  in  prices  this  week  is  a  fur- 
ther decline  in  l)ayos,  of  which  there  is 
a  plentiful  supply,  including  large  offer- 
ings of  imported  stock.  Lima  beans  are 
again  moving  in  fairly  large  qtiantities 
from  southern  California,  but  the  small 
remaining  stock  is  closely  held  by  the 
Association,  which  is  anxious  to  have 
something  to  ship  up  to  the  end  of  the 
season.  Conditions  are  so  far  extremely 
favorable  for  the  new  lima  crop.  Ar- 
rangements are  being  made  to  ])lant  beans 
on  a  large  acreage  of  San  Joaquin  delta 
land  that  was  flooded  last  winter. 

Bavos,  per  ctl  $4.25  (&.4.40 

Blackeyes   7.00  @7.25 

Cranberry  Beans    3.75  ©4.00 

Garvanzos   "  2.85  @3.25 

Horse  Beans    3.25  @3.50 

Small  Whites    3.40  @3.55 

Large  Whites    3.25  @3.40 

Umas    6.3B  @6.45 

Pea    4-25 

Pink    5.00  @5.20 

Red  Kidneys    6.25  @6.50 

SEEDS. 

Alfalfa  is  nominal  at  |)resent,  as  there 
is  practically  no  demand.  Millet  is  lower, 
other  descriptions  standing  as  before. 

Alfalfa    Nominal 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton   25.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   5VjC 

Canary    3M!@  4  c 

Hemp    3V2@  <  = 

Millet    fri'  31LC 

Timothy    Nommal 

Yellow  Mustard    5%c 

Dried  Peas,  per  ctl   3.75®  4.00 

FLOUR. 

Local  prices  are  steadily  held  at  the  re- 
cent advance.  There  is  little  feature  to 
the  market,  local  trade  being  of  normal 


proportions  and  the  shipping  movement 
about  up  to  the  recent  average. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.40  @5.80 

Bakers'  Extras    5.40  @5.80 

Superfine    4.50  @4.70 

Oregon  and  Washington...  4.60  @4.80 


Hay  and  Feedstuffs. 

HAY. 

Arrivals  are  heavier  than  last  week,  the 
total  arrivals  last  month  being  larger  than 
for  the  same  period  last  year.  The  buy- 
ing movement  in  the  Bay  cities  is  light, 
consumers  showing  no  desire  to  take  on 
more  than  enough  for  current  needs,  and 
local  prices  accordingly  have  shown  no 
improvement.  A  little  new  hay  is  com- 
ing in,  but  business  is  mostly  on  old 
stock.  The  harvest  is  well  under  way, 
with  quite  a  lot  of  hay  already  baled, 
and  there  is  a  fair  movement  through 
the  country  at  better  prices  than  those 
quoted  by  city  dealers.  Private  reports 
from  most  producing  districts  indicate  a 
considerable  shortage  in  the  crop,  and  the 
jiiesent  rain  Is  not  likely  to  do  any  good, 
though  it  is  too  early  to  tell  what  dam- 
age may  result.  Most  growers  are  in- 
clined to  hold  otit  for  fairly  firm  prices. 

Choice  Wheat   $13.00@14.00 

Good  Wheat  Hay    11.00(8)12.50 

Other  Grade  Wheat   8.00(g)1100 

Wheat  and  Oats   8.00@11.50 

Tame  Oats    8.00@11.50 

Wild  Oats    6.50@10.00 

Alfalfa    8.00(3)11.50 

Stock  Hay    5.50@  6.50 

Straw,  ;.,er  bale    35@  50c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

Cracked  corn  is  a  little  higher,  as  offer- 
ings are  light  and  the  demand  brisk. 
Rolled  barley  is  considerably  lower,  owing 
to  the  decline  in  the  raw  grain.  Other 
descriptions  are  steady  as  last  quoted, 
most  lines  finding  an  active  demand. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $19.00@20.00 

Bran,  per  ton    28.00(3)29.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   26.50(3)27.00 

Cracked  Corn    34.00(3  37.00 

Middlings    34.00@37.00 

Mixed  Feeds    29.00(5)32.00 

Rolled  Barlev    27.00(3  30.00 

Rolled  Oats    32.00@33.00 

Shorts    27.50(5)31.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 
A  little  green  corn  is  reaching  the  mar- 
ket, and  finds  ready  sale  as  quoted.  Green 
peppers  and  eggplant  are  also  arriving  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  quote.  Bermuda 
onions  are  about  out  of  the  market,  as 
offerings  of  new  reds  are  amjile  for  the 
current  demand.  The  latter  are  consid- 
erably lower,  and  green  onions  have  also 
dropped.  New  garlic  is  lower,  with  in- 
creasing supplies,  but  good  old  stock  is 
held  firmly  as  before.  Shipments  of  green 
peas  have  been  very  small  for  the  last 
few  days,  cuasing  a  sharp  advance.  Other 
vegetables,  however,  are  easy.  Tomatoes 
are  beginning  to  come  in  from  nearby 
points,  and  a  decline  is  expected  before 
long,  though  so  far  prices  have  been  main- 
tained. Cucumbers  are  arriving  from 
many  jilaces.  Rhubarb  is  a  little  higher, 
and  asparagus  is  no  longer  obtainable  at 
the  former  bottom  price,  the  market  be- 
ing improved  by  the  demand  from  can- 
ners.  String  beans,  summer  squash,  and 
okra  are  all  lower. 

Onions:  New  Red,  sack  $  1.25@  2.00 

Green,  box    40@  65c 

Garlic,  old.  per  lb   10@  lie 

New    4@  6c 

Green  Peas,  per  sack   2.25@  2.50 

Tomatoes,  per  crate   1.75@  2.00 

Cucumbers,  per  box   1.50®  2.00 

Cabbage    1-40®  1.50 

Carrots,  per  sack   1-25 

Rhubarb,  per  box   75c@  1.50 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   50@  60c 

Asparagus,  per  box   90c@  1.50 

String  Beans,  per  lb   3@  5c 

Summer  Squash,  per  box....       75@  S5c 

Okra,  per  lb   5®  8c 

Green  Corn,  per  doz   25®  30c 

Egg  Plant,  per  lb   10@  15c 

Green  Peppers,  per  lb   10@  15c 

POTATOES. 
Old  Lcmpoc  Burbanks  are  out  of  the 
market,  and  all  old  stock  is  very  scarce 
and  firm.  Arrivals  of  new  potatoes  are 
increasing,  but  are  still  comparatively 
light,  and  with  a  very  short  crop  in  the 
principal  growing  district  prices  are  slow- 
to  decline.  Sales  are  being  made  all  the 
time  at  full  quotations.  There  is  now- 
some  demand  for  shipment  to  Oregon, 
where  the  old  stock  is  about  exhausted. 

Oregon  Burbanks   $  2.60®  2.75 

New  Potatoes,  per  lb   2'^®  3V2C 

Kastern,  per  ctl   2.00®  2.25 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 
Local  stock  is  arriving  more  freely  than 
last  week,  and  shipments  from  the  East, 
though  not.  excessive,  are  still  quite  large. 
The  market  is  not  in  very  good  shape  for 
sellers,  many  descriptions  being  lower, 
and  only  the  most  attractive  offerings  will 
sell  at  |ifesent  quotations.  Old  roosters 
and  small  hens  are  hard  to  move. 

Large  Broilers   $  3.00@  4.00 

Small   Broilers    2.00®  2.50 

Fryers    5.50(3  6.50 

Hens,  extra    8.00@10.00 

Hens,  large    5.00@  6.00 

Small  Wens    4.50®  5.00 

Old  Roosters    4.00 

^oung  Roosters    7.50®  8.00 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown.    8.00®  10.00 

Squabs    2.00®  2.50 

Geese,  per  pair   2.00®  2.50 

Ducks    6.00®  9.00 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb   Nominal 

BUTTER. 

Extras  have  shown  no  change  whatever 
in  the  last  week,  and  with  the  exception 
of  a  slight  advance  in  prime  firsts  every- 
thing remains  precisely  as  last  quoted, 
the  market  being  firm.  Packing  stock  is 
now  moving  at  quotations. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras  ..22'i.  221^  22^^  22Vo  22i.j  22V> 
Prime 

Firsts. 21      21      21      21      21 'i   21  Vo 
Firsts.. 20V,   20V.  20i..   20i-.   20'..  20i/L- 
Seconds.  20      20      20      20      20  20 
Packing 

Stock.  17l.^   17M.>  17V-J   17y-  17»/i 

EGGS. 

There  has  been  a  little  easier  feeling 
in  the  market  for  the  last  day  or  two, 
resulting  in  lower  prices  for  both  extras 
and  selected  i)ullets.  There  is  no  api)ar- 
ent  reason  for  the  decline,  as  storage  ope- 
rators profess  satisfaction  with  former 
jjrices,  but  have,  nevertheless,  been  sell- 
ing quite  heavily.  Arrival  are  very  heavy, 
but  the  bulk  of  the  arrivals  has  been 
going  into  storage  for  some  time. 

Thu.  Fri.    Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras  . .  22       22       22       21      21 V.  21 
Prime 

Firsts  ..201..  2OU,  20 "A  20V'  20 Vj  20V- 
Firsts  ..19V.  19yo  19^:  19 Vj  19V.  19Vo 
Seconds. 18Vj   18V.   18>A  18V-'  18Vj  18>/. 

Pullets. 18U.   18V.   18V.   18Vj   ISV.  18 
Eastern.  16 'L.   16^.  16V_.   16V_.   16  Vj  16V:; 
CHEESE. 

Fancy  flats  are  a  little  lower,  but  other- 
wise the  market  is  unchanged.  Trading 
is  on  about  the  usual  scale,  and  fluctua- 
tions in  price  are  of  little  importance. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb  12  c 

Firsts   llVaC 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy. ...  13V,c 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
The  list  shows  considerable  revision,  due 
to  the  arrival  of  more  varieties  in  the 
market. .  Apples  are  not  much  of  a  fea- 
ture, being  ijretty  closely  cleaned  up.  A 
few  peaches  have  come  in,  but  prices  show 
too  wide  a  range  to  establish  any  value, 
varyiiiR  from  $1.25  to  $3  per  box.  A 
few  Southern  watermelons  have  appeared, 
bringing  5c.  per  lb.,  while  cantaloupes 
are  lower.  In  the  berry  department,  some 
reduction  is  noted  in  raspberries  and  lo 
ganberries,  while  Long^vorth  strawberries 
are  higher.  Blackberries  are  offered  in 
fair  quantities  as  quoted.  Cherries  are 
plentiful,  but  find  a  good  demand,  prices 
being  fully  maintained.  Royal  Annes  are 
held  at  an  advance.  So  far  the  apricots 
offered  have  been  of  rather  poor  appear- 
ance, and  do  not  find  a  ready  sale. 
Melons — 

Watermelons,  pr  lb   5c 

Cantaloupe,  standard  crate. $  3.50®  4.00 

Raspberries,  basket   10®  15c 

Loganberries,  chest   7.00®  8.00 

Gooseberries,   drawer    50®  75c 

Apples,  per  box   2.00®  2.25 

Blackberries,  crate   1.50®  1.75 

Strawberries,  Banners,  chest.    5.00®  6.00 

Longworth,  chest    5.00®  8.00 

Large  varieties,  chest   4.00®  5.00 

Cherries,  Purple  Guigne,  box.       75®  85c 

White    50®  60c 

Roval  Anne,  box    75®  90c 

Apples,  box    2.00®  2.25 

Apricots,  crate    1.25®  1.50 

Apricots,  box    1.00®  1.25 

Dried  Fruits. 

The  market  continues  in  a  rather  quiet 
condition,  as  packers,  though  anxious  to 
buy,  are  not  willing  to  pay  the  prices 
demanded  for  most  fruits,  and  growers 
see  no  reason  to  hurry  their  sales.  Old- 


crop  goods  are  moving  slowly  throughout 
the  country,  but  in  view  of  the  shortage, 
prices  are  firmly  maintained.  No  change 
is  noted  in  Muscatel  raisins,  but  packers 
are  anxious  to  get  old  Thompson's  Seed- 
less, and  sales  in  the  country  as  high  as 
51 J  to  6c.  are  reported,  though  these  fig- 
ures are  not  confirmed  by  local  packers. 
Sales  of  new  Muscatels  are  reported  at 
the  prices  quoted,  though  so  far  there  has 
been  very  little  business.  The  jobbing 
trade  in  general  is  holding  off  almost  en- 
tirely in  regard  to  futures,  owing  to  the 
number  of  conflicting  reports  on  crop 
conditions,  and  the  fact  that  few  packers 
are  making  any  quotations,  and  that  the 
goods  offered  one  day  at  a  moderate  price 
are  frequently  withdrawn  the  next.  No 
changes  have  been  made  in  quotations  on 
new  crop  contracts  with  growers,  ond  local 
packers  appear  unwilling  to  make  any 
advance  as  yet.  They  are  able  to  pick 
up  a  good  many  odd  lots  of  fruit  at  the 
present  figures,  and  in  view  of  the  apathy 
of  Eastern  buyers,  are  willing  to  wait 
for  the  crop.  Prunes  are  receiving  more 
attention  than  anything  else,  but  growers 
in  several  localities  are  demanding  5c., 
while  i^-jc.  is  about  all  that  any  packers 
are  willing  to  pay  at  present.  The  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  says: 

"There  are  no  established  prices,  ap- 
parently, on  future  California  prunes,  the 
quotations  made  from  day  to  day  being 
subject  to  confirmation  by  the  packers  who 
make  them,  and  so  far  as  can  be  learned 
the  few  orders  wired  out  are  seldom  or 
never  confirmed,  either  because  the  goods 
have  been  sold  or  the  packer  has  changed 
his  quotation.  No  two  packers  seem  to 
be  quoting  on  the  same  basis.  The  f.  o.  b. 
market  has  a  bearish  tone.  In  one  quar- 
ter offerings  have  been  made  for  first 
half  October  shipments  on  a  4V.c.  f.  o.  b. 
Coast  four-size  bag  basis  on  40s  to  70s. 
inclusive,  there  being  no  premium  on 
40s.  Other  packers  quoted  40s  to  90s  for 
October  shipment  on  4Vj  and  4%c.  f.  o.  h. 
four-size  bag  basis,  with  premiums  of  a 
quarter  to  half  a  cent,  according  to  seller." 

Evaporated  Apples,  per  lb...  10%@11  c 

Apricots,  new  crop   14  c 

Figs,  black    4%@5  c 

Figs,  white    5    @  7\(,c 

Peaches,  Spot    8    @  8I/2C 

New  crop    9    @  9 Vic 

Prunes,  4-size  basis    9V&c 

New  crop  contracts   4    @  4V.'C 

Pears    8%@12  c 

New  crop    9    @10  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox  4    @  4Vic 

1911  Crop   4    ®  4J{.c 

Thompson  Seedless    4V4@  4%c 

Seedless  Sultanas    4V4@  ii^c 


Citnu  Fruits. 

The  lemon  growers  of  California  are 
to  be  congratulated  upon  another  good 
selling  season.  Prices  on  the  Eastern  auc- 
tions are  better  than  $5  per  box,  which 
means  good  profits  to  the  growers.  Or- 
ange prices  are  also  good  throughout  the 
East,  and,  as  usual,  the  valencias  are 
topping  the  markets.  Shipments  from 
southern  California  are  averaging  about 
150  cars  of  oranges  and  50  cars  of  lem- 
ons daily. 

On  the  New  York  markets,  Monday, 
June  5,  navel  oranges  sold  for  $2  up  to 
$4  per  box,  seedlings  brought  from  $1.85 
up  to  $3,  sweets  sold  from  $1.60  to  $2.65, 
St.  Mikes  brought  up  to  $2.S5,  and  valen- 
cias topped  the  quotations.  The  lowest 
averages  for  this  variety  were  $2.55,  and 
the  highest  was  $4.40  per  box,  which  Chap- 
man's Old  Missouri  brand  brought.  Lem 
ons  on  this  market  were  from  $5  to  $5.20 
per  box. 

At  St.  Louis  on  the  5th,  oranges  were 
about  the  same  price  as  New  York,  but 
lemons  were  some  higher.  The  prices 
varied  from  $3.25  to  $6.60,  the  average 
being  near  the  $6  mark. 

On  the  same  day  at  Philadelphia  the 
orange  prices  were  a  trifle  lower,  lemons 
being  $4  to  $4.55.  while  Florida  oranges 
averaged  $2.50,  grapefruit  $1.40  to  $4.20. 
On  the  Los  Angeles  auction  held  Monday 
the  5th,  valencias  brought  $1.75  for  choice, 
$2  for  fancy,  and  $2.20  for  extra  fancy, 
all  f.  o.  b.  California. 

At  San  Francisco  oi-anges  are  not  espe- 
cially active  at  present,  though  i)rices  are 
fully  maintained,  and  valencias  find  a  fa5r 
demand.  The  only  change  is  on  lemons 
and  Mexican  limes,  which  are  considera 
bly  higher,  the  advance  in  lemons  being 
due  to  the  high  prices  paid  for  shipment 
to  other  markets. 
Navel  oranges — 

Extra  choice   $  2,50#  3.00 

Choice    1.50®  2.00 

Valencias,  choice  to  fancy...    2.25®  3.00 

Tangerines    Nominal 

Choice  Lemons    3.00®  4.00 

Fancy  Lemons    4.00@  5.00 
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Standard    2.00@  2.50 

Limes    5.00®  5.50 

Grapefruit    2.25@  3.15 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

The  marl^et  on  old  stock  is  uninterest- 
ing, everything  being  closely  held,  and  the 
movement  small.  Business  on  new  crop 
almonds  has  so  far  been  of  a  scattering 
nature,  and  prices  are  hardly  quotable, 
though  it  is  evident  that  values  will  be 
high.  Several  sales  have  been  made 
around  15  and  16c.  for  the  more  desira- 
ble varieties,  and  some  growers  report 
sales  as  high  as  IGV2C.  A  considerable 
acreage  in  southern  California  is  said 
to  be  coming  this  year,  and  an  Associa- 
tion is  being  formed  to  handle  the  output. 
There  is  nothing  new  in  walnuts. 
Almonds — 

Nonpareils    16V_.@17  c 

I  X  L    151/2  @16  c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   15  ©ISVjC 

Drakes    12  #141/20 

Languedoc    12  c 

Hardshells    8    @  8%c 

Walnuts— Softshell,  No.  1 . . .  15  c 

Standard    14%c 

Softshell,  No.  2   11  c 

Budded    17%c 

HONEY. 

'  A  little  new  extracted  is  held  here  at 
a  slight  advance  over  the  former  figures, 
but  so  far  the  movement  has  ben  small. 
A  lot  of  new  comb  is  expected  in  a  day 
or  two,  but  local  uealers  refuse  to  make 
any  quotations  at  the  moment.  Some 
new  extracted  is  being  shipiied  to  Chi- 
cago. 

New  Extracted,  White,  per  lb.    8    @  9I/2C 

Comb    Nominal 

BEESWAX. 
The  demand  is  moderate,  but  offerings 
are  also  limited  and   prices  are  firmly 
held.    Only  fancy  stock,  however,  is  held 
at  the  top  quotation. 

Light    28    @32  c 

Dark    23    ©26  c 

HOPS. 

Shipments  from  San  Francisco  last 
month  were  unusually  large  for  this 
period.  While  prices  show  no  further 
change,  the  market  is  extremely  firm,  a 
Sacramento  handler  expressing  the  opin- 
ion that  record  values  may  be  expected. 
Many  growers  are  accordingly  holding 
back,  while  buyers  are  unwilling  to  offer 
more  than  quotations  at  the  moment. 

Hops,  1910  crop   20    @25  c 

1911  crop    20    @25  c 


HIDES. 

Prices  show  quite  an  advance  on  many 
descriptions,  and  the  market  is  in  better 
shape  than  for  several  months.  There 
has  been  considerable  buying  by  tanners 
throughout  the  country,  and  there  is  some 
prospect  of  continued  firmness,  the  ad- 
vance, however,  being  mainl}'  due  to  the 
offering  of  short-haired  stock. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  11  c 

Medium    10  c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  10  c 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs.  .  .  10  c 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs.  .  .  10  c 

Kip    12  c 

Veal    141/0 @15i/.c 

Calf    15I2C 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    17    ©18  c 

Dry  Bulls    16  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   17    @18  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   20  c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   23  c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  .75@$1.00 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos.  .       50@  75c 

Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos   25@  40c 

Lambs    15(g)  35c 

HORSES. 

Conditions  remain  aljout  the  same  as 
before,  the  only  feature  being  increasing 
weakness  on  wagon,  delivery  and  farm 
stock,  which  is  considerably  lower.  Re- 
cent sales  of  this  class  of  stock  have 
brought  out  very  little  interest,  quite  a 
lot  of  good  horses  being  sold  at  the  in- 
side quotations.  Good  drafters  of  the 
style  and  weight  wanted  in  this  market 
are  scarce,  and  with  a  lively  demand  full 
prices  are  readil.y  obtained. 
Desirable  Drafters,  1700  lb.  up.$300@350 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   235@285 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   200(5)250 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs.  150(@190 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250...  110®'130 
Desirable  Farm  Mares   110(5)130 

Old  Mares    90@115 

MULES. 

1200  IbP  $2500300 

1100  lbs   215(5)240 

1100  lbs   175@200 

900  lbs   150(gil75 
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Live  Stock. 

I  DRESSED  MEAT. 

Cows    f<  c 

Heifers    8  c 

Veal,  large    10' 

Veal,  small    11  (ailLjC 

Veal,  small   11    @ll  c 

Mutton:   Wethers    91/2C 

Ewes    8V2C 

Lambs   10 1/2  c 

Hogs,  dressed    11  c 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Several  unimiiortant  changes  are  noted 
in  dressed  meats,  which  are  not  appre- 
ciably lower.  Live  stock,  however,  is 
weak,  with  large  arrivals  of  cattle  and 
sheep  from  California  points,  and  these 
descriptions  are  lower.  Hogs  are  held 
at  the  former  level,  hut  the  demand  is 
limited  and  the  market  shows  no  strength. 

Gross  weight; 
Steers:  No.  1    5^2©  5%c 

No.  2    5    (g)  514c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1....    4V2(g)  4')4c 

No.  2    4    @  414c 

Bulls  and  Stags    2i/o(g)  31/2C 

Calves:  Light   SM-c 

Medium    6  c 

Hogs:   Grain-fed,  heavy   6    @  &ViC 

150  to  250   0>2@  6%c 

100  to  150  lbs   6%c 

Small  prime  wethers    iy>@  4%c 

Large  prime  wethers   ^Vj©  4-'}4c 

Ewes    S%@  4  c 

Lambs    5    @  514c 

WOOL. 

Aside  from  an  advance  in  lambs'  wool, 
prices  are  unchanged.  The  situation  is 
more  favorable,  however,  with  large  sales 
of  Nevada,  Montana,  and  Oregon  wool  at 
fair  prices,  and  some  advance  is  expected 
here.  The  Healdsburg  wool  sale  has  been 
set  for  June  22. 
Spring  Clip — 

Choice  Southern.  Year's  sta- 
ple   9    @12  c 

7  months    8    ©11  c 

Lambs    5    (5)  7  c 

Northern,  year's  staple   13    @15  c 


Sacramento,  Cal.,  .lune  5,  1911. 

This  past  week  has  brought  about  more 
favorable  weather  incident  to  the  matur- 
ing of  the  crops,  and  we  have  noticed  a 
decided  change  in  the  entire  situation. 

Tartarians  are  cleaning  up  rapidly,  ex- 
cept in  the  Santa  Clara  valley;  Royal 
Annes  are  moving  at  good  prices,  and,  by 
the  middle  of  this  week  the  shipment  of 
Black  Oregons  will  be  very  heavy. 

Owing  to  the  severe  windstorms  which 
were  prevalent  in  the  cherry  districts  two 
weeks  ago,  several  thousand  boxes  of 
cherries  that  arrived  in  the  different  mar- 
kets were  noticeably  bruised,  which  was 
the  cause  of  a  sharp  decline  in  a  few  mar- 
kets, as  a  result  of  the  unsatisfactory  con- 
dition of  the  arrivals.  However,  the  cher- 
ries now  going  forward  are  in  fine  shape 
and  show  no  effects  of  the  recent  wind, 
and  we  look  for  a  favorable  reaction  in  all 
markets,  as  we  feel  confident  that  the 
fruit  will  arrive  in  first-class  condition. 

A])i'icots  are  now  leaving  the  State  at 
the  rate  of  from  500  to  1000  crates  a  day, 
and,  as  they  are  clean  and  of  good  qual- 
ity, what  few  have  arrived  in  the  East 
have  brought  fancy  jjrices,  from  $2.50  to 
$4  iier  crate.  As  soon  as  heavy  shipments 
reach  the  East,  however,  it  is  not  ex- 
pected that  the  market  will  remain  at 
these  fancy  prices. 

There  has  been  a  noticeable  dropping 
of  Bartlett  pears  in  Placer  county,  but  the 
cro))  remains  about  the  same  on  the  Sac- 
ramento rivei-.  Clyman  plums  will  be 
moving  by  the  latter  jiart  of  the  week, 
as  will  also  a  few  boxes  of  Alexander 
peaches,  but  we  doubt  very  much  if  as- 
sorted cars  can  be  made  u]i  from  any  dis- 
trict much  before  the  15th  of  the  month, 
although  some  shippers  are  quoting  for 
shipment  on  the  9th  or  10th.  We  doubt 
very  much  if  they  will  be  able  to  fill  on 
varied  assortments,  and  unreliable  quota- 
tions have  a  damaging  effect  upon  the 
market. 

The  market  averages  for  the  past  week 
were  as  follows:  Phi'adeli)hia — Tartar- 
ians, 85c.  to  $3.35;  Rocki)orts,  75c.  to  $2.20; 
Gov.  Wood,  95c.  Kansas  City — Chapmans, 
$2  to  $2.25.  New  York— Tartarians.  $1.20 
to  v4;  Rockports,  75c.  to  $2.50;  Royal 
Annes,  $3.25  to  $4.25;  Gov.  Wood,  75c.  to 
$1.70;  Orleans,  $2;  Chapmans,  $1.42  to 
$2.65;  Advance,  $1.10  to  $2.10;  Purple 
Guignes,  95c.  to  $2;  .lones  Seedlings.  $1.20 
to  $2.12.  Chicago — Tartarians,  90c.  to 
$2.75;  Rockports,  80c.  to  $1.70;  Royal 
Annes,  $2.15  to  $2.70;  Gov.  Wood,  80c.  to 


Showing 
in  the 


how  the  Pump  is  installed 
bottom  of  the  steel  pit. 


OUR  NEW 
CATALOGUE 
IS  READY 

It  oontains  valuable  information.  Don't 
fail  to  write  or  telephone  for  one. 

SOME  OF  THE  CONTENTS: 

Weir  Table. 

How  to  Measure  Your  Water  Supply. 
How  to  Make  a  Weir. 
Horse-Power  Belting  Will  Transmit. 
Relative  Quantities  of  Water. 
Frictional  Loss  in  Feet  for  100  Feet. 
Clean  Iron  Pipes. 

Diameter,  Circumference  and  Area  of 
Circles. 

Contents  of  Round  Tank  in  U.  S.  Gallons 
for  Kacli  Foot  in  Depth. 

Amount  of  Fuel  Required  for  12  Hours' 
Operation. 

Water  Measures. 

Power  to  Drive  Pumps. 

Some  Useful  Data  in  Hydraulics. 

Useful  Information  and  Formulae  for  Cal- 
culating Pump  Problems. 

Rule  for  Determining  Size  and  Speed  of 
Pulleys  or  Gears. 


We  GUARANTEE  every  pump  properly  installed  under  our  directions. 

LAYNE  PATENT 

MULTI-STAGE 

CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP 

Has  solved  the  hardest  problem  the  irrigator  ever  had. 


TO  SECURE  THE  LARGEST  POSSIBLE  SUPPLY 
OF  WATER  AT  THE  LEAST  COST  USE  THE 

Layne  System — Pat'd  Pump,  Pit  and  Screen 
LAYNE  &  BOWLER  CO. 

UNDER  THE  JOINT  MANAOEMENT  OF 
P.  D.  BOWLER  AND  C.  L.  MICHOD. 


VIOLET  AND  SANTA  FE  AVE., 

F  6543 


LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA 

MAIN  1141 


Patented  Automatic  Water  Balance 
Irri^^ation  Pump,  direct-connected 
to  electric  motor;  self-operatins: 
ideal;  will  require  no  attention. 


Hard  to  Beat 


Electrically  driven  centrifugal  pumps  are  used 
extensively  for  irrigation  work. 
We  furnish  these  pumps  from  one  horsepower  up. 
We  make  pumps  to  suit  special  conditions. 
W'rite  for  booklet — it  tells  you  how, 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 

357-361  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


;V.  Los.Ang;eles  St. 
Xos  Angeles. 


Works : 
Carlton  Station, 

W.  Berkeley,  Cal. 


$1.(55;  Orleans,  95c.  to  $1.20:  Chapmans, 
75c.  to  $2.30:  Advance,  $1.05  to  $2.05; 
.Tones  Seedlins,  $1.55  to  $2. .35;  Knights 
Early  Black,  $1.40  to  $1.65;  Centennial, 
$1.40  to  $2;  Pontiac,  $1.75;  Biggereau,  $2 
to  $2.50. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


The  Ames-Irvin  Co.,  of  this  city,  is 
offering  through  our  advertising  columns' 
surface-irrigating  pipes,  which  places  the 
water  just  where  needed.  Read  the  an- 
nouncement and  send  for  circular. 


A  mistake  was  made  in  the  table  of 
fruit  estimates  given  in  these  columns  last 
week.  The  total  number  of  apple  trees 
for  Sonoma  county  was  given  as  3450, 
while  Solano  county  was  given  229,120 
trees.  These  totals  were  correct,  but  they 
were  transposed,  and  should  have  read, 
Sonoma  county  229,120  apple  trees,  and 
the  smaller  number  credited  to  Solano 
county. 


NOTICE  TO  STOCKHOLDERS 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Stockholders  of  the  Grang- 
ers' Business  Association  (a  corporation) 
for  the  election  of  officers,  to  serve  for  the 
ensuing-  year  and  for  the  transaction  of 
such  business  as  may  come  before  it.  will 
be  held  at  its  principal  place  of  business 
at  the  Merchants  K.xchange  Building,  No. 
431  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  State  of 
California,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  on  Tuesday. 
June  Ki,  1911. 

A.  D.  LOGAN,  President. 
R.  H.  CHILDS,  Secretary. 
Dated  May  9,  1911. 


the  manager,  Mr.  Colmore,  that  the  com- 
pany is  now  making  a  specialty  of  hand- 
ling alfalfa  and  green  manuring  seeds, 
which  our  readers  will  do  well  to  bear 
in  mind.  Remember  the  new  address 
when  you  want  to  do  business  in  their 
line. 


The  Trumbull  Seed  Co.,  of  this  city, 
will  move  on  .June  10  to  new  quarters,  at 
257-259  Market  street.  This  seed  company 
is  the  pioneer  in  its  line  on  the  Coast, 
having  been  established  in  1852.  Besides 
carrying  a  full  line  of  garden  and  field 
seeds,  plants,  bulbs,  etc.,  we  are  told  by 


It  is  interesting  to  note  the  gain  of 
interest  in  gardening  in  California.  One 
way  we  have  to  serve  as  an  index  is  the 
comparison  of  sales  of  Professor  Wick- 
son's  two  books,  "California  Fruits"  and 
"California  Vegetables."  Ordinarily  the 
"Fruits"  outsells  its  companion  two  to 
one,  but  of  late  the  "Vegetables"  has  been 
in  heavy  demand,  and  last  month  it  sold 
at  the  rate  of  (}ouble:  the  number  over 
its  older  brother.  California  vegetable 
growing  is  becoming  more  and  more  a 
business  from  which  good  returns  may 
be  secured. 
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MR.  HAYGROWER 


More  for  the  money  than  any  tool  on  the  ranch. 
Will  furnish  the  Portable  Automatic  Derrick 

FREE 

for  one  season. 

Write  today  and  we  will  tell  you  all  about  it. 


Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Co. 

DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 


PACIFIC  TAIVK  &  PIPE  CO. 

SUCCEEDING 

NatiOBal  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TAMiS  FOR 
WATER,  OIL,  WINE. 
MINING  AND  CYANIDING. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2 


WOOD  PIPE  FOR 
IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 
MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

to  24  In.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 


Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  In.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 


Send  for  Printed  Matter. 
FACTORIES: 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
PORTLAND,  ORE. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


New  Pipe  Catalogue  in  Preparation. 

OFFICESi 
318  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Kenton  Station.  Portland,  Ore. 
404  Equitable  Bank  BdK..  Loa  Aag;ele.,  Cal. 


BOXES  and  BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  BOXES  OUR  SPECIALTY. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCANTILE  BOX  CO. 

231  BERRY  STREET  (Near  Foarth)  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 

I  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  Mv  lumber  is  brousht  direct  {rem  the  forest.  Latest  Im- 
proved machinery.  I'p-to-date  methods.  A  two  cent  stamp  and  some  paper  will  show  you 
that  1  can  increase  the  purchasing  power  of  your  dollars.  Redwood  J'aiiks,  Picking  Boxes, 
Peach  Boxes,  Drying  Trays,  Egg  Cases.  A  tank  &  ft.  diameter,  'ly,  ft.  deep,  S7.&0.  A.  tank  6  ft. 
diameter,      ft.  deep,  SlO.50.   A  tank  8  ft  diameter,  ty^  ft.  deep,  $13  50.   Spraying  tanks. 

R.  F.  WILSON,  447  W.  MAIN  STREET,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  Improrementa,  same 
being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  R-IO,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


OWN  PITENT  Wini  UUNCa  KEinUl  PUHP 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

The  pump  can  be  seen  In  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 


KROGH  MANUEACXURIIVG  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Waterloo  Boy  Gaaolloe  Engine 


Centrltugal  Pump 


Pyramid  Pump 


Send  for  Hpecial  Cataloeuc-s. 
We  can  makeyou  the  Rlghl  Price  on  this  Engine  and  Centrifugal  Pump. 
Kvery  Engine  and  I'ump  Guaranteed. 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE 

PUMP  HOUSE 

33-41  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 

Pumps  lor  Every  Service  and  Use 

Gasoline  Engines-Wind  Mills— Tanks 

Pipe— Pipe  Fillings— Brass  Goods 

Catalofiue  Mailed  Kree 


HAY  PRESSES 

QLADIATOR,  THREE-QUARTER  BALE  PRESS 
STEEL  BEAUTY 
UNIVERSAL 
STEEL  KINQ 

A  COMPLETE  HAY  PRESS  CATALOQUE  ON  APPLICATION. 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


SACRAMENTO 


LOS  ANQELES 


Save  Money  By  Buying 
Ihis  Good 
Second-Hand  Pipe 

We  can  supply  you  with  any 
size  and  quantity  of  SUntfard 
Pipe  or  Casing- all  new  threads 
and  couplings— all  stock  guar- 
anteed first  class. 

If  thiakiaf  of  bajinf  mj  luiid  of  pipe, 
yearbcft  inlereits  will  b«  Mrrcd  by  writiaf 
■I  for  price*  ud  parlicDlart. 

Pacific  Pipe  Co..  Main  and  Howard  Sis.,  San  Francisco 


MT.  DIABLO  CEMENT 

best  for  foundations,  dairy  floors,  fruit  dryer  floors,  etc.,  etc. 

SANTA  CRUZ  LIME 

best  for  bricklaying:  and  plasterinf. 

MT.  DIABLO  O  LIME 

best  for  spraying:  and  whitewashing:. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  AND  PRICES  ON  ALL  BUILDING  MATERIAL. 

HENRY  COWELL  LIME  &  CEMENT  COMPANY 

9  MAIN  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Forty-first  Year. 


A  Breeze  Through  the  Prune  Trees. 

Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  Mr.  W.  H.  SCHRADER. 

The  pages  of  our  esteemed  contemporary,  the  San  Jose  Mercury,  have 
recently  served  as  the  arena  for  a  spirited  t:ilk  over  the  pi-oxjiective  pnini' 
crop  of  the  Santa  (Jlara  vaUey.  A 
well  known  packer  f<ives  it  as  liis 
private  opinion,  publicly  ex- 
pressed, that  the  crop  is  a  biy  one 
and  will  reach  two  hundred  and 
fifty  million  pounds  of  <irein 
prunes,  which  means  al)out  one 
hundred  million  pounds  drieil. 
This  statement  brought  forth  -i 
storm  of  protest  from  the  groweis. 
One  of  these,  subscribing  himself 
"A  Citizen  of  the  Orchard,"  not 
only  intimates  that  the  aforesaid 
packer  was  "full  of  prunes,"  but 
went  so  far  as  to  seriously  chargi 
hiiii  with  attempting  to  bear  the 
market  with  a  sinister  object. 
These  are  the  very  words  he  used  ; 
"It  is  apparent  that  some  indis- 
creet packer  is  attempting  to  de- 
press the  prune  market  and  fright- 
en the  timid  or- 
chardist  into 
selling  at  a 
l)rice  below  that 
which  c  0  n  d  i- 
tions  justify." 

So  far  from 
agreeing  w  i  t  h 
the  packers  es- 
timate of  the 
c  r  o  p,  he  d e- 
clares  strongly 
that  the  prune 
crop  of  the 
State  will  not 
exceed  o  n  e- 
t  h  i  r  d  o  f  t  h  e 
nornuil,  which 
he  places  at  an 
average  of  one 
hundred  and 
s  i  X  t  y  million 
pounds  of  dried 
fruit.  Under  no 
circunist  a  n  c  e  s 
will  he  concede 
a  crop  of  more 
than  70,000,000 
pounds  this 
year,  declaring 
his  estimate  is 

based  on  a  careful  examiiuition  of  orchards  by  himself  and  friends. 

We  were  miich  interested  by  this  discussion,  and,  believing  that  our 
readers  would  like  a  conservative  and  unbiased  report,  we  spent  several 
days  in  the  Santa  Clara  valley  prune  orchards  interviewing  both  growers, 
packers  and  driers,  endeavoring  to  get  under  the  real  situation.  It  did 
not  take  us  long  to  see  how  it  was  possible  for  packers  and  growers  to 


In  most  any  orchard,  large  or 
could  see  piuues  all  around  liim. 


Drying  Prunes  Near  Campbell. 


An  Attempt  to  Estimate  the  Prune  Crop  at  Blossoming  Time 


form  their  widely  divergent  opinions, 
small,  the  packer  standing  in  one  part 
while  the  grower  standing  elsewhere  could  see  but  few,  or  looking  at  the 
same  tree,  even  the  packer  looking  on  the  outside  could  see  a  ))ig  crop, 
while  the  grower  looking  on  the  inside,  could  sjce  but  a  small  one.  In 
short,  the  pi'une  crop  of  the  Santa  Clara  valley  is  so  spotted  this  year 

tli;;t  it  is  imi)ossi})le  to  form  a 
very  definite  idea  of  its  size,  and 
anyone  essaying  to  estimate  the 
luimber  of  pounds  stands  in  great 
danger  of  losing  not  only  his  repu- 
tation as  a  prune  prophet,  but  his 
reputation  for  veracity  (if  he  has 
one)  as  well. 

In  our  tabidatetl  report  on  the 
deciduous  fruit  crop  of  the  State 
published  in  our  is.sue  of  June  3, 
we  gave  the  prune  crop  of  Santa 
Clara  ('ount\-  as  4570  of  a  full 
crop.    The  last  full  crop  was  125,- 
000.000    pounds,    therefore,  our 
estimate  was  between    50  and  60 
million    pounds.     This  estimate 
was  based  on  the  best  information 
we  .  could  ,  obtain-..  We  .  hasten  to 
inform  our  readers  that  we  do  not 
wish  to  stake  the  reputation  of  the 
Pacific  Rikai. 
Press    on  that 
estimate  and 
that    we  shall 
not  be  surprised 
if   it   is  a  few 
pounds  out  one 
w  a  y    o  r    t  h  e 
other.  Very  few 
of  the  growers 
we  interviewed 
eould   give  any 
detiuite  idea  as 
to  the  crop  on 
their  own  trees, 
but    nearly  all 
were    ready  to 
give     an  esti- 
m  a  t  !■  f  o  r  the 
valley.  Tlieir  es- 
timates ranged 
from  50,000,000 
to   7  5,0  0  0,0  0  0 
jiounds. 

We  think  it 
best  to  state  tli'' 
eoiulit  ions  as  we 
found  them  and 
let  the  readc)' 
form  his  own 
e  o  n  c  I  u  s  i  o  ns. 

During  the  five  years  that  have  intervened  since  the  last  fall  crop  of 
prunes  was  harvested  in  the  Santa  Clara  valle\-.  a  considerable  number 
of  free^~'have'nbeen  taken  out  and  very  few  new  trees  have  come  into 
bearing.  .Just  what  percentage  of  the  acreage  has  been  lost,  we  are  un- 
able to  state,  ^hen,  too,  many  of  the  orchards  are  in  poor  condition,  some 

{Continued  on  Page  476^ 
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California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
aished  the  Pacific  Kural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Hureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  M.,  June  13,  1911 : 


Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Stations. 

Past 

Seasonal 

Normal 

Maxi- 

Mini- 

Week. 

to  Date. 

to  Date. 

mum. 

mum. 

Eureka  

OO 

iU.77 

45.58 

56 

46 

Red  Bluflf  

.26 

24.(58 

24. 8.^ 

96 

58 

Sacramento  

.12 

21.98 

20.07 

92 

48 

San  Francisco .. 

00 

25.49 

22.28 

70 

48 

San  Jose  

00 

22.6H 

13.05 

84 

50 

00 

11.82 

9.68 

102 

54 

Independence... 

00 

G.28 

9.53 
20.51 

96 

46 

San  Luis  Obispo 

00 

84.42 

80 

50 

Los  Angeles  

00 

16.15 

15.63 

86 

.50 

00 

11.98 

lO.Ol 

68 

54 

The  Week. 


Tlic  Sacramento  valley  has  ils  iiiiiiii^s  in  piili- 
lii-  favor  this  week,  and  sorely  the  woi'ld  will 
never  see  the  valley  in  more  del i^dit till  .June  at- 
tire than  we  saw  it  as  we  traversed  it  at  the  elose 
of  last  week.  The  season  is  late,  as  we  have  had 
fre(iiient  occasion  to  remark,  and  the  etfeet  is  to 
carry  forward  many  of  the  beauties  of  the  .May 
land.scape  into  an  unwonted  eoiiibination  with 
•June  joys.  The  result  is  a  proloii-ralion  of  wild 
verdure  and  blossom  .so  that  they  environ  the 
yellows  and  browns  of  curiiifj  hay  and  ripeiiiiiji 
fjrain — thus  extendintj:  almost  everywhere  the 
pleasing  contrasts  for  whieli  -lune  iicnerally  has  to 
de[)end  upon  the  interposition  of  .urains  and  or- 
chard, vineyard  and  alfalfa  aereafjes.  Of  course 
these  latter  verdant  areas  are  effective  as  usual — 
even  more  so,  because  the  conditions  which  have 
(troloiifjed  field  verdure  have  also  given  broader 
leafage  to  vine  and  fruit  tree,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  the  grand  valley  oaks  and  of  the  multi- 
tude of  trees,  shrubs  and  vines  which  enfringe 
the  .streams.  The  Avliole  valley  disjilays  a  charm- 
ing freshness  and  lushness  of  vegetation  which  is 
the  large  compensation  for  a  slowly  advancing 
springtime.  In  California  we  do  not  have  to  be- 
wail that  trying  eastern  phenomena  of  "waiter 
lingering  in  the  lap  of  spring."  because  in  the 
first  i)lace  winter  is  not  witli  us  suggestive  of 
chilling  age,  but  of  abounding  youth:  second, 
spring  is  itself  a  prolongation  of  that  youth  of  the 
year.  The  .same  is  true  of  the  valley  people  and 
the  valley  industries.  There  have  been  favoring 
conditions  for  every  promising  and  genuine  thing 
to  advance  toward  its  rewards,  and  we  can  see 
now  that  the  unique  celebration  of  the  oi)ening  of 
the  first  nationally  irrigated  district  in  California, 
which  will  take  ])lace  at  Orland  on  Friday  and 
Saturday  of  this  week,  will  be  an  outpouring  of 
public  interest  and  confidence  and  a  demonstra- 
tion of  neighborhood  content  and  satisfaction, 
which  will  be  long  memorable  as  an  inspiration 
to  progress  and  development. 

The  Shasta  Region. 

To  fully  exorcise  the  demon  of  rustle  and  hurry 
of  the  San  Francisco  l)ay  district  and  possess  oiir- 
.selves  of  the  spirit  of  the  valley  in  advance  of 
the  Orland  celebration,  we  betook  ourselves,  at 


the  elose  of  last  week,  to  the  heart  of  Shasta  j 
county,   where   beneath   the   shadow   of  Castle 
Crags  and  in  view  of  the  eternal  snow  of  Mt. 
Shasta,  we  could  dream  of  the  future  of  the  val- 
ley from  the  point  of  view  of  the  lofty  region 
which,  in  a  wa\.  holds  the  secret  of  its  ultimate 
greatness.    In  a  way.  we  say,  because  the  Orland 
district  takes  no  water  directly  from  the  great 
future  supply  of  the  valley's  irrigation,  but  gar- 
ners on  its  local  watershed  a  wealth  of  water 
which  has  hitherto  poured  idly  into  the  Sacra- 
mento.   There  are  many  other  irrigated  sections 
which  thrive  by  robbing  the  river  of  the  devo- 
tion of  its  tributaries  which  flow  from  enclosing 
ranges  ea.st  and  west  of  the  valley  area,  and  yet 
in  the  future  and  in  the  large,  the  Sacramento 
river  will  claim  the  valley  ])lains  as  the  arena  of 
its  c(dossal  service  for  coming  generations  of  jiro- 
diicers  and  not  as  flood  ])lains  for  the  evajjora- 
t  ion  of  iui|)ro(Iuet  ive  waters  as  it  has  used  llieiu 
for  generations  jiast.    All  the  eiiterijrisiiig  work 
u|)on  the  tributaries  of  the  Sacramento  is  a  fore- 
shadowing of  the  ultimate  achievement   of  the 
great  river  itself  and  at  the  same  times  ])arts  of 
thcMii.    But  we  have  no  idea  of  writing-  now  of 
dreams  of  the  valley's  greatness,  but  rather  a  fi-w 
words  of  the  relation  of  the  Shasta-Siskiyou  dis- 
trict to  it  when  attained.    This  rumple  of  ridges 
and  river  meadows,  oer-top])ed  by  sky-i)iereiiig 
crags  and  loftier  mountain  masses  is  the  region 
of  California  where  one  can  get  great  floral  and 
elimatical  contra.sts  with  valley  conditions  at  less 
elevation  than  elsewhere  in  the  State.     This  is 
probably  due  in  part  to  north  latitude,  in  part  to 
local  topography,  especially  to  the  local  effects  of 
Mount  Shasta  and  his  bunch  of  imitators — aiul  in 
part  to  other  influences  greater  and  of  remoter 
origin.    However  this  may  be,  it  is  clear  to  any- 
one who  has  lived  in  the  valley  or  on  the  coast 
or  on  the  mountains  in  other  parts  of  the  State, 
that  the  Shasta  region  is  different,  and  the  testi- 
mony of  those  who  know  the  district  best  is  that 
this  difference  is  delightful.    We  do  not  say  that 
it  is  better  or  worse;  that  is  a  problem  whieli  de- 
fies solution  :  it  is  a  matter  of  taste.    But  we  can 
clearly  see  this,  viz.:  that  in  the  time  to  come, 
when  the  Sacramento  valley  reaches  its  greatness, 
the  Shasta  region,  to  use  a  trite  expression,  is  to 
be  the  crow'u  of  it.    We  have  no  time  to  weigh  the 
crown  nor  to  describe  the  manner  of  its  putting 
on.  although  that  is  a  fa.shionablc  subject  this  sum- 
mer.    It  will,  however,  settle  down  firmly  and 
gl(!am  uiidiramed  for  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  years.    We  base  the  i)rophesy  upon  the  con- 
trast between  Shasta  and  Sacramento  valley  con- 
ditions which  we  have  hinted  at.     There  is  no 
such  difference  between  the  lower  valley  and  its 
eastern  and  western  mountains:  no  such  ditt'er- 
eiice  between  the  San  Joaquin  and  its  environ- 
ment: no  such  difference  between  the  valley  of 
southern  California  and  its  encompassing  table- 
lands— no  such  difference  anywhere  in  Califortra 
— at  an\thing  like  the  same  small  dift'erem-es  in 
elevation  between  the  valley  ]ilains  and  the  up- 
lifts around  them.    What  does  a  rise  of  two  thou- 
sand feet  do  for  you  in  any  of  the  great  regions 
of  the  State  which  we  have  cited?     It  simply 
leaves  you  in  the  same  climate  you  started  from; 
that  is,  in  the  main  features  at  least.    From  soiin' 
points  of  view  in  production  this  is  an  advantage. 
We  are  not  discussing  that  matter,  either  f(U'  bet- 
ter or  for  worse.    We  are  after  the  fact,  and  \ou 
can  estimate  it  as  you  like.    This  essential  dift'er- 
ence  to  which  we  elude  comes  to  us  sliari>ly  in 
the  terms  of  wild  meadows  and  the  ])iants  wlrch 
(dothe  them.    We  have  specially  in  mind  a  beau- 
tiful  un irrigated  meadow  on  the  summer-home 
ranch  of  !Mr.  Harmon  Bell  of  Oakland,  on  the 
Daiiks  of  the  Sacrameiifo  river  about  two  miles 


south  of  the  little  rail-side  town  of  Calpella.  The 
elevation  of  this  meadow  is  about  1800  feet.  It 
has  been  a  natural  meadow  since  the  clearing  of 
the  land,  decades  ago.  It  has  been  "improved" 
by  several  reseedings,  probably  by  different  own- 
ers: the  last  breaking  up  was  alfalfa-sown.  Now 
it  stands  a  .striking  example  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest.  One  can  find  a  few  plants  of  alfalfa,  but 
the  land  is  thickly  tufted  with  plants  which  one 
does  not  find  elsewhere  at  such  low  elevation  in 
such  free  a.ssociatioii.  We  note  a  few  of  them: 
Timothy.  Kentucky  blue  grass,  orchard  grass, 
meadow  soft  grass,  white  clover,  Eastern  red 
clov(n',  English  rye  grass — and  probably  many 
others.  We  have  seen  them  at  twice  or  thrice 
the  elevation  in  mountain  meadows  elsewhere  in 
the  State  and  in  low  rich  valleys  on  the  upper 
coast,  but  nowhere  so  near  to  thoroughly  interior 
valley  coiulitions  as  in  the  Shasta  region.  Thence 
they  eontimie  northward,  probably  all  through 
the  more  humid  portions  of  Siskiyou  county  and 
beyond.  Of  course  the  acceptance  of  the  locality 
by  all  these  plants  which  do  not  usually  agree  to 
accept  California  together,  some  of  them  refusing 
even  irrigated  situations,  emphasizes  a  distinct- 
ness in  the  region  which  others  can  establish  as 
they  choose,  and  there  are  many  ways  to  do  it. 
To  us,  however,  this  beautiful  little  meadow  lying 
in  the  sun  l)eside  the  everlasting  murmur  of  the 
Sacramento,  which  bathes  its  feet,  proclaims  the 
region  so  clearly  siii  generis  that  we  do  not  care 
to  listen  to  other  arguments,  nor  to  invite  our 
readers  to  do  so. 

True  and  False  Citrons. 

And  this  brings  us  to  suggest  to  our  youiifj 
friends  wIkj  are  studying  agriculture  in  the  Cali- 
fornia schools,  and  some,  ^dso  young,  who  are 
teaclrng  them,  that  one  of  the  most  comforting 
and  satisfactory  things  in  the  world  is  to  try  to 
understand  the  language  of  plants.  In  our  own 
school  da\s  they  had  what  they  called  the 
"language  of  flowers."  which  .\()ung  lad.v  teach- 
ers taught  to  .voung  girls  with  man.v  a  blush  and 
many  a  "tec-hee"  involved  in  the  operation.  It 
used  to  l)e  a  very  iiice  .stud.v.  esjieciall.v  as  re- 
hearsed on  homeward  i)aths  through  the  wood- 
lands— but  we  arc  not  now  thinking  of  that 
language.  We  do  refer  to  what  a  jilant  can  tell 
you  of  climatic  and  soil  conditions  wherever  you 
find  it.  And  of  course  to  know  Mhat  you  can  be- 
lieve of  plant  language  .vou  have  to  know  tli" 
plant  itself — just  as  _\-ou  tlo  a  man  when  he  is  say- 
ing something  remarkable.  Some  plants  are  so 
easy  that  you  can  hardl.\'  believe  an.\lMing  the.v 
seem  to  say;  others  arc  so  iin.vielding  in  their 
judgment  that  you  can  listen  to  their  speech 
without  a  question.  For  exam])le.  we  believe  more 
about  what  Timothy  tells  us  of  that  Shasta 
meadow  than  what  all  the  others  say  put  together, 
because  we  know  that  Tinioth.v  will  not  take  or- 
dinary California  conditions,  as  most  of  the  others 
will  if  thev  have  water  enough.  Therefore  when 
we  se(,'  Tinioth.v  in  California  we  sa.\  to  him: 
"Hello,  Tim:  this  is  different."  .\iul  he  an- 
swers: "You  bet."  And  we  take  Tim's  head  oft' 
by  pulling  his  chaff  between  our  fingers  just  as 
we  did  when  a  boy  in  \ew  York  meadows.  But 
we  did  not  intend  to  let  Tinioth.v  mislead  us  into 
this  homily,  because  we  were  really  thinking  of 
something  else  and  something  Avhich  ought  to 
bring  a  blusli  of  shame  to  a  Califoruian— shame 
for  not  having  decent  knowledge  of  plants. 
These  goings  on  were  in  an  aii])raisers  court  in 
San  Francisco:  A  Chinese  importer  received  a 
consignment  of  Chinese  dried  preserves  and  was 
obliged  to  pa.v  4  cents  per  pound  duty  on  the  thin 
slices  of  sweet  stuff,  which  the  appraiser's  oflice 
declared  to  be  citron.    The  im|)()rter  paid  under 
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protest  and  appealed  on  the  ground  that  the 
sweets  were  not  citron.  Several  Chinese  and 
Japanese  experts  on  the  stand  testified  for  the 
importer  that  the  stuff  was  sliced  from  a  yam 
root  and  dried  in  sugar.  A  customs  examiner 
testified  that  he  believed  the  preserve  to  be  citron, 
l)ecause  it  looked  like  citron  and  tasted  like  cit- 
ron. AVitnesses  for  the  importer  said  it  was  known 
as  yuen  pin.  and  yuen  pin  didn't  mean  citron. 
The  judge  asked  whether  citron  was  not  a  small 
melon,  and  he  was  informed  that  it  was.  The 
case  was  taken  under  advisement.  Here  we  have 
a  customs  examiner  and  a  judge  claiming  in  the 
face  of  the  world  that  a  citron  is  a  small  melon, 
and  doing  it  right  in  California — the  greatest  cit- 
rus fruit  country  of  the  world.  Of  course,  we 
know  that  in  the  East,  where  they  cannot  grow 
citrus  trees,  they  do  have  a  poor  relation  of  the 
watermelon,  the  rind  of  which  the.y  preserve  with 
sugar  and  call  citron  preserve.  But  a  Californian, 
even  a  judge  or  an  examiner,  ought  to  know  that 
the  citron  is  a  fruit  something  like  a  lemon  and 
grown  on  a  tree.  It  looks  as  though  the  poor 
Chinaman  would  get  soaked  because  of  the  ignor- 
ance of  Californians.  So  we  say:  learn  altout 
plants  in  the  schools. 

The  Best  Citrus  Fruits  for  Long  Shipment. 

We  have  always  felt  justified  in  contending 
that  the  fruits  grown  under  arid,  semitropical 
conditions  surpassed  in  shipping  qualit.y  the  same 
fruits  grown  in  the  tropics  or  in  humid  semitrop- 
ical conditions.  The  positive  demonstration  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  California-grown  citrus 
fruits  go  farther  and  sell  at  the  end  of  the  longer 
shipment  for  higher  prices  than  other  citrus  fruits 
wherever  j)r()duced.  Florida  has  never  had  a 
fair  chance  at  long-distance  shipments,  for  the 
great  freeze  of  1905  cut  her  production  to  pieces 
just  as  transatlantic  sale  was  under  trial,  and  now 
is  disposed  to  try  again,  if  we  mistake  not.  We 
have  no  idea,  however,  that  the  Florida  orange 
will  reach  Covent  Garden  so  well  as  the  California 
fruit  does,  even  after  3000  miles  by  rail  to  the 
starting  point  across  the  Atlantic.  The  arid  semi- 
tropical  citrus  fruit  is  different  in  its  very  con- 
stitution, and  we  believe  that  this  is  a  case  in 
which  blood  will  tell.  But  wo  do  not  desire  to 
prejudge  that  question  :  the  answer  will  come  in 
time.  Another  experiment  shipment  just  made 
from  Brazil  to  New  York  has.  as  reported,  gone 
against  the  Brazilian  fruit :  It  was  of  100  boxes 
of  navel  oranges  which  I'cached  New  York  June 
7  and  sold  at  aiu-tion  for  .^l  per  })0X.  The  tele- 
grai)h('(i  account  says  the  shipment  was  an  experi- 
ment, fostered  by  merchants  in  iirazil  with  a  view 
to  o])ening  a  market  in  the  United  States  for 
llicir  products:  "The  oranges,  when  .shown  in 
the  auction  rooms,  were  in  fair  condition,  consid-  I 
ering  the  time  in  transit,  nearly  fourteen  days, 
and  in  close  storage  in  the  hold  of  the  vessel.  The 
fruit  itself  lacked  the  rich  taste  of  the  California 
navel.  It  was  sold  almost  entirely  to  East  Side 
peddlers.  Among  fruit  men  the  opinion  is  that 
the  experimental  shipment  proved  a  fiat  failure." 
We  are  not  at  all  sure  that  this  fruit  had  a  fair 
chance,  so  the  result  may  not  be  conclusive,  and 
yet  it  is  only  what  m-ght  be  expected  of  fruit 
grown  luider  tropical  conditions.  The  tropical 
orange  nowhere  compares  at  all  in  shipment  with 
the  semitrojiical,  and  the  tratific  in  it  has  no  world 
value  to  speak  of.  The  south  European  citrus 
fruits  are,  of  course,  semitropical,  and  our  own 
an>  in  the  same  class,  except  that  we  have  the 
advantages  of  more  arid  conditions.  Thus  Brazil 
starts  under  a  serious  handicap.  We  secured  her 
best  orange,  the  navel,  but  it  has  become  an  en- 
tirely different  fruit,  from  a  commercial  point  of 
view,  as  grown  iinder  our  conditions.    It  will  be 


interesting  to  have  further  trial  to  justify  these 
conclusions  or  to  condemn  them. 

Grapes  From  Brazil  Also  Fail. 

It  may  be  with  grapes  as  with  oranges  for  long 
shipment.  The  grapes  of  Spain  which  set  the 
pace  for  the  world  are  grown  in  an  arid  semi- 
tropical  country,  of  coTirse,  and  California  is  fight- 
ing Spain  with  the  same  sort  of  a  world-beating 
product.  Brazil  tried  to  get  into  this  game  also, 
and  this  is  the  New  York  report  of  it:  "In  the 
same  consignment  with  the  oranges  from  Brazil 
there  were  120  packages  of  grapes  resembling  in 
appearance  the  California  Tokay.  This  suffered 
severely  while  in  transit,  and  the  entire  lot  was 
seized  and  condemned  as  unfit  for  food  by  the 
Health  Department.  An  examination  of  the 
grapes  showed  that  they  were  too  watery  for 
transportation  that  distance."  Of  course,  our 
Brazilian  friends  may  not  have  packed  the  fruit 
to  carry  any  distance.  All  that  will  come  out  in 
the  future,  but  we  really  believe  they  are  not  m 
our  class. 

University  Extension  in  Agriculture. 

Of  course,  the  College  of  Agriculture  is  expect- 
ing much  from  the  schools  in  the  extension  of 
its  own  efforts  to  disseminate  more  exact  and 
useful  knowledge  about  plants  and  other  agricul- 
tural things.  It  is  also  doing  much  to  promote 
the  demand,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  satisfy  if. 
The  last  legislature  believed  so  thoroughly  in  the 
work  that  it  increased  the  funds  available  for  it 
during  the  next  two  years.  A  few  figures  in  this 
line  as  furnished  by  Prof.  W.  T.  Clarke,  who  has 
charge  of  the  work,  are  interesting:  The  aver- 
age attendance  per  session  at  institutes  for  1910- 
11  was  127,  as  against  98  in  the  previous  year. 
The  attendance  on  the  demonstration  trains  for 
1910-11  was  78,224,  for  1909-10  it  was  73,663 ;  at 
picnics  and  farmers'  week,  6800.  as  against  6000 
for  the  previous  year,  and  the  number  of  schools 
in  touch  with  teachers  and  pupils,  3410,  as  against 
2400,  being  an  increase  of  42  per  cent.  The  re- 
corded total  of  individuals  actually  in  touch  with 
the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Universif.v 
through  the  work  of  university  extension  in  agri- 
culture is  122.472  for  this  year,  as  against  111,171 
for  the  previous  year,  indicating  an  increase  of 
10  per  cent. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


A  Summer  Forage  Crop. 

To  the  Editor:  1  have  20  acres  in  the  interior 
of  southern  California  which  at  present,  if  not 
already  cut,  is  in  oats.  I  would  be  glad  to  know 
I  just  what  would  be  the  best  crop  to  put  on  the 
land  after  the  oat  crop  is  taken  off  to  furnish  hay 
for  horses  during  the  coming  winter.  I  had 
thought  millet  would  be  good.  I  liave  water  for 
irrigation.  If  you  would  advise  me  as  to  the  best 
crop  and  the  best  way  to  put  it  in  I  would  be 
obliged. — Owner.  Sjiokane. 

You  could  get  most  out  of  the  land  you  men- 
tion during  the  hot  season  by  growing  sorghum 
like  Kafir  corn,  Egyi)tian  corn  or  milo  maize,  cut- 
ting for  hay  before  the  i)lant  gets  too  far  ad- 
vaiured.  If  your  larul  can  l)e  flooded  and  takes 
water  well,  so  that  you  can  wet  it  deeply  before 
plowing,  the  sorghum  seed  can  be  broadcast  and 
the  crop  c.ui  with  the  iiiovei-  while  the  stalks  are 
not  more  than  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  This 
makes  a  very  good  coarse  hay.  If  you  have  not 
water  enough  and  the  land  does  not  lie  right  for 
flooding,  you  can  grow  the  sorghum  in  drills  and 
irrigate  by  the  furrow  method,  being  careful, 
however,  not  to  let  the  crop  go  too  far  if  you  de- 
sire to  feed  it  as  hay.   Under  the  heat  and  drouth 


of  mid-.summer  there  is  no  annual  forage  plai. 
which  yields  so  much  from  the  water  available  as 
these  sorghums. 

Cowpeas  in  the  San  -Joaquin. 

To  the  Editor :  Would  like  some  information 
regarding  the  sowing  and  cultivation  of  the  cow- 
pea.  How  late  in  the  season  will  it  be  profitable 
to  plant?  What  is  the  best  manner  of  planting? 
What  quantity  of  .seed  j)er  acre?  Are  there  sev- 
eral varieties?  If  so,  which  one  is  best  adapted  to 
this  locality  to  be  planted  on  ground  now  occu- 
jiied  by  oats?  The  land  can  be  irrigated  until 
about  August  10.  Will  it  be  advisable  to  plow  up 
a  poor  stand  of  alfalfa  about  July  1  and  plant  to 
cowpeas? — Easterner,  Modesto. 

You  can  plant  cowpeas  all  summer  on  land 
which  is  moist  enough  by  natural  moisture  or 
irrigation  to  promote  growth.  What  .vou  will  get 
by  late  planting  depends  ui)on  moisture  and  the 
date  at  which  an  early  fall  frost  may  occur  in 
your  locality.  If  your  alfalfa  stand  is  bad  enough 
to  need  re-sowing  anyway,  you  may  get  a  good 
catch  crop  of  cowpeas  by  doing  as  your  propose. 
If,  however,  you  plow  under  much  coarse  stuff'  in 
puttiiig  in  the  peas  the  growth  may  be  irregular. 
It  can.  of  course,  be  improved  by  free  irrigation. 
On  clear  land  moderately  retentive  much  more  is 
being  done  in  .summer  growth  of  cowpeas  than 
expected,  as  it  shown  by  the  results  at  the  Uni- 
versity Farm  at  Davis.  There  are  several  good 
varieties.  One  of  the.se  is  the  Whippoorwill,  and 
the  seed  of  this  variety  is  to  be  had  from  the  seeds- 
men. Cowpeas  can  be  sown  in  furrows  three 
feet  apart  and  cultivated,  using  about  40  pounds 
of  seed  to  the  acre,  or  they  may  be  broadcasted, 
which  takes  about  twice  as  much  seed. 


Sweet  and  Sour  Clovers. 

To  the  Editor:  Several  times  I  have  heard  of 
sweet  clover  seed  being  produced  in  your  State, 
especially  of  the  yellow  annual  blooming  variety. 
Would  thank  you  very  nuich  to  advise  me  some- 
thing of  this  clover,  its  habits,  use  and  culture. 
Would  like  to  know  where  the  seed  can  be  pro- 
cured. We  have  here  the  white  blooming  and 
yellow  blooming  biennial  varieties.  Have  you 
these  in  your  State  also.  Does  sweet  clover  grow 
wild  or  only  as  a  cultivated  crop? — Enquirer, 
Kentucky. 

Sweet  clovers,  both  white  and  yellow,  are  con- 
sidered undesirable  weeds  in  this  State,  except 
perhaps  by  the  bee-keepers.  They  are  certainly 
pests  in  alfalfa  fields  and  in  grain  fields.  In  the 
latter  case  the  yellow  sweet  clover  gives  its  ill- 
fiavor  to  the  grain,  with  the  yellow  clover  seed 
from  the  thresher,  although  such  seed  is  perfectly 
removed  by  the  cleaner  before  grinding.  We  do 
not  know  of  anyone  who  is  growing  these  seeds 
for  sale.  There  would  probably  be  a  large  quan- 
tit.v  available  at  the  warehouses  in  the  infested 
districts  where  wheat  is  cleaned,  but  then  it  would 
be  in  connection  with  many  other  kinds  of  seeds. 


Patience  Required. 

To  the  Editor:  Some  years  ago  I  wrote  to  you 
for  advice  about  getting  rid  of  snails,  and  your 
advice  was  gilt-edged,  as  I  followed  it  up  and  got 
rid  of  the  snails,  so  I  thought  I  would  trouble  you 
for  some  more.  I  set  out  several  walnut  trees  in 
1906,  being  French  walnut  grafted  on  the  black 
roots.  The  trees  bear  nicely,  but  most  of  the 
tuits  fall  oft'  when  they  get  about  the  size  of  a 
Bayo  bean.  The  soil  is  sediment  beside  the  Sacra- 
mento river.  Can  you  tell  me  the  cause  and  cure 
for  that? — Orchardist,  Freeport. 

It  is  difificult  to  tell  just  why  your  walnuts  do 
not  set  without  a  chance  to  see  the  tree  and  the 
product  which  is  cast  off.  The  probability  is  that 
the  trees  are  growing  too  rapidly  in  your  deep 
moist  soil  and  that  they  will  carry  fruit  when  they 
overcome  the  exuberance  of  youth  which  they  are 
now  enjoying. 
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A  Great  Magnesia-Lime  Mix-Up. 


I  We  I'oiuliict  tliis  journal  upon  the  profound  };ov- 
crnmeiital  philosophy  announced  by  those  distin- 
;:uish('d  i)uhlic'ists,  the  late  Messrs.  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan,  in  their  great  work  on  national  law 
and  policy  entitled  "The  Mikado."  In  this  work 
the  potentate  of  the  title  role  declares:  "My 
object  so  sublime,  I  .shall  achieve  in  time:  to 
make  the  piuiishineut  meet  the  crime."  In  pur- 
suit of  this  principle,  we  have  below  Dr.  Snow- 
den's  defense  of  his  position  in  the  mapnesia-lime 
phase  of  citrus  chlorosis  which  was  attacked  by 
Prof.  Lipman  in  our  issue  of  Maj'  27.  and  Prof. 
Lipman's  rejily  thereto.  We  expect  that  our 
strenuous  effort  to  allow  our  readers  to  look  upon 
both  sides  of  the  shield  at  once  may  earn  us  free- 
dom from  taking  any  more  medicine  in  this  line 
for  awhile. — Editor.] 

To  the  P]ditor:  Reviewing  Professor  Lipman's 
article  in  your  issue  of  May  27,  discussing  the 
causes  of  chlorosis,  etc..  the  writer  entertains  the 
highest  regard  for  the  professor's  opinions  in 
general;  yet  he  cannot  afford  to  neglect  certain 
facts  which  speak  for  themselves. 

Ratio  of  Magnesia  to  Lime. — Accepting  the  re- 
sults and  coiiclusioiis  of  Oscar  Loew  and  other 
investii|ators  of  the  subject,  it  is  conceded  that 
llie  ])erniissible  ratio  varies  within  wide  limits  for 
any  particular  plant,  and  that  it  also  varies  for 
different  plants.  While  oats  and  rice  are  favored 
by  1  to  1,  buckwheat  reipiires  of  lime  to  1  of 
magnesia  as  the  optimum,  as  determined  by  Jap- 
anese investigators. 

I  have  not  tried  to  fix  the  most  favorable  i-atio 
for  any  plant,  although  there  is  much  evidence 
to  show  that  available  lime  must  not  drop  below 
two  parts  to  one  of  magnesia  in  the  soil  of  the 
orange  orchard  if  chlorosis  is  to  be  prevented. 

This  mininnim  ratio  was  not  adopted  from  the 
conclusions  of  any  other  investigator,  since,  so 
far  as  I  know,  no  one  has  ever  heretofore  studied 
the  needs  of  the  orange  in  this  connection;  but 
it  is  the  result  of  fully  one  hundred  observations 
made  in  the  field  and  correlated  with  the  analyt- 
ical indications  of  the  corresponding  soil  samples. 
The  territory  covered  in  this  work  is  not  confined 
to  the  t'ovina  di.strict,  asj  Professor  Lipman  sup- 
posed, but  extends  from  Porterville  to  Santa  Ana. 

To  show  how  jjositive  the  evidence  has  been 
in  some  instances:  An  orange  grower  submitted 
twelve  samples  of  soil  for  magnesia  and  lime  de- 
termination, saying  that  his  orchard  was  not  suf- 
fering excepting  in  one  location,  with  "varie- 
gated leaves".  With  no  other  knowledge  of  the 
case  the  writer  reported,  upon  the  analytical  in- 
dications alone,  that  number  8  should  be  the 
chlorotic  location.  The  grower  replied:  "I  will 
.say  that  the  most  pronounced  case  of  'variegated 
leaves'  occurs  at  number  8.  where  you  found 
0.38%  magnesia  and  0.53'/,  lime,  thus  confirming 
your  theories". 

Methods  of  Making  Solution. — My  method  re- 
quires boiling — not  simply  digesting — since  it  is 
necessary  to  eliminate  the  carbonic  acid,  and  also 
to  dissolve  enough  iron  to  engage  all  the  phos- 
phoric acid  dissolved. 

Prof.  Lijunan's  results: 

Sample  No.  1 — 

Methods  of  dissolving:  Findings: 

.Magnesia.     Lime.  Ratio. 

Snowden                           0.42  0.51  1-L21 

Official                              0.03  Lin  1-1.28 

Ililgard                            1.23  L82  1-1.-18 

Sample  .\o.  2 — 

Snowden                           1.02  0.64  1-0.63 

Ililgard                            1.68  1.82  1-1.08 

In  both  these  orchards  the  trees  are  suft'ering 
with  chlorosis;  in  both  the  lime  is  below  the  rela- 
tive limit  of  safety  fixed  by  me,  by  all  the  meth- 
ods used.  Thus  Prof.  Lipman's  findings  actually 
sustain  my  conclusion.  Now,  to  make  his  endorse- 
ment complete,  I  suggest  that  he  take  samples  of 


orchard  soils  where  the  orange  frees  are  thrifty 
and  show  not  a  trace  of  mottled  leaf.  I  i)redict 
he  will  find  in  these  samples  at  least  twice  as 
much  liine  as  magnesia,  by  my  method. 

The  profes.sor  points  out  that  not  the  total  lime, 
but  the  form  of  the  lime,  is  very  important ;  and 
yet  he  favors  a  method  that  makes  no  distinction 
between  the  available  and  the  unavailal)le,  as 
against  one  that  does. 

Lyon  and  Fippin.  writing  on  this  sul)ject,  say: 
"The  exact  limits  of  the  ratio  of  magnesium  to 
calcium  beyond  which  the  former  is  a  toxic  de- 
pends upon  the  combinations  and  solubilities 
of  the  two,  and  also  upon  the  crop  grown." 
("Soils",  page  350.) 

Doctor  Ililgard  recognizes  the  principle  of  the 
greater  activity  of  the  soil  materials  soluble  in 
weak  acids,  as  evidenced  by  his  practical  endorse- 
ment of  Dyer's  1%  citric  acid  solvent  for  some 
of  the  plant  foods  in  the  soil.    ("Soils",  page  339.) 

Dr.  II.  W.  Wiley  says:  "Particles  of  lime-min- 
erals in  soils  are  corroded  only  superficially  by  the 
rootlets  of  plants,  and  any  process  which  Avould 
attack  only  the  superfices  of  the  lime  particles 
would  thus  more  nearly  represent  the  activity  of 
the  solvent  forces  of  i)lant  growth."  (Agricul- 
tural Analysis,  Vol.  I,  page  440.) 

A  Matter  of  Magnesia? — Admittedly  because  the 
ratio  found  by  the  Ililgard  method  is  very  much 
like  that  first  recommended  by  Loew  as  the  ap- 
proximate ratio  necessary  between  the  two  for 
plants  in  general.  Prof.  Lipman  concludes  that 
there  is  no  justification  for  my  conclusion,  not- 
withstanding that  it  is  ba.sed  on  much  practical 
as  well  as  theoretical  evidence. 

If  we  ignore  the  availability  of  the  soil  elements 
it  is  projier  to  assume  that  all  the  lime  may  be 
combined  as  silicate  and  all  the  magnesia  as  car- 
bonate. Dr.  C.  G.  Hopkins  found  in  his  experi- 
ments that  with  0.57%  magnesia  thus  combined 
the  plants  were  .seriously  injured.  With  0.762% 
they  were  usually  so  nearly  killed  as  to  jiroduce 
no  grain.  While  with  0.i)23%  they  were  ])ractic- 
ally  all  killed.  ("Soil  Fertility  and  PermaiuMit 
Agriculture",  jiage  170.)  Now.  in  svu-h  a  case, 
where  would  tlie  orange  tree  "get  off"  with  its 
1.23  or  1.68%  of  magnesia  without  the  availal)le 
antidote  my  method  alone  shows  to  be  present? 

Purpose  in  Using  Lime. — On  acid  soils  I  always 
advise  the  carbonate:  and  on  alkaline,  the  suljjhate 
provided  the  magnesia-lime  ratio  demands  anv  .'t 
all. 

I  advise  no  one  to  use  lime  in  nuy  j'oi-iii  until 
a  chemical  analysis  shows  that  it  is  needed.  If 
one  does  !iot  wish  to  incur  this  exj)ense,  he  should 
consult  his  official  advisers. 

It  is  fortunate  f'oi'  the  growers  that  there  is  one 
enter{)rising  grower  who  was  willitig  to  use  50 
tons  of  gypsum  per  acre,  and  I  anticipate  no  loss 
to  him  through  damage  to  his  trees  from  this 
.source.  In  '89  I  was  engaged  to  examine  and 
report  on  a  gypsum  fleiiosit  in  Citrus  county.  Flor- 
ida, and  found  a  number  of  orange  trees  growing 
and  thriving  on  this  dejiosit  of  low-grade  gypsum: 
and  this  orchard  maintained  its  standing  as  valu- 
able orange  grove  jjroperfy  until  its  career  was 
closed  by  the  freeze  of  '95. 

Fifty  tons  of  929i  gypsum  per  acre  will  add 
0.86%"  lime  to  one  foot"  depth  or  0.29%  to  three 
feet  depth  of  the  soil.  This  does  not  look  so  dan- 
gerous. 

Neither  do  I.  for  teelinieai  reasons,  share  with 
the  jji'ofessor  the  fear  tliat  the  resei-ve  supj)ly  of 
{)ofash  will  be  made  available  all  at  once. 

Causes  of  Chlorosis. — .\  Tuunber  of  causes  of 
chlorosis  are  recognized:  among  them — on  the  a\i- 
thority  of  Raumer — a  lack  of  magnesia  (Hull.  18, 
Division  of  Vegetable  Phys.  &  Path.).  Neverthe- 
less, it  is  likely  that  upon  impartial  investigation 
Prof.  Lipman  will  find  that  relative  excess  of  mag- 
nesia is  by  far  the  most  potent  and  widespread 
one  in  southern  California. 

I  have  seen  several  cases  where  chloros's  is 
clearly  caused  by  too  much  lime,  and  its  appear- 
ance in  such  cases  is  rpiite  different  from  that  due 
to  too  large  an  excess  of  mairnesia,   The  rationale 


of  this  difference  is  simple  enough.  The  trees  i!i 
the  limy  soil  are  always  planted  at  the  time  of 
maximuju  content  of  lime  and  begin  1o  suffer  as 
soon  as  development  begins,  the  change  of  color 
rapidly  becoming  acute.  But  those  iilanted  in 
the  normal  soil  are  subjected  gradually  to  the 
declining  ratio  of  lime  through  its  gradual  loss. 
Dr.  Ililgard  found  that  lime  is  the  most  abund- 
antly leached  of  the  minerals  in  the  soil  ("Soils", 
page  24),  and  it  was  found  at  Rothamsted  in  Eng- 
land that  this  loss  of  lime  amounted  to  as  much 
as  785  lbs.  per  acre  per  year  as  an  average  for 
forty  years,  in  .some  instances.  The  mottling  of 
the  orange  leaf,  of  course,  increases  jjroportion- 
ately. 

This  matter,  however,  will  in  the  next  year  or 
so  be  finally  settled  by  the  growers  themselves, 
regardless  of  my  views  or  anyone  else's,  through 
the  response  the  trees  will  make  to  the  applica- 
tions of  lime  already  made,  if  large  enough.  In 
this  sense,  if  it  be  error  "it  will  come  to  naught : 
but  if  it  be  true,  ye  cannot  overthrow  it." 


Los  Angeles,  June  6. 


R.  R.  S\owni:x. 


REPLY  HV  PROFESSOR  LIPMAN. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  Dr.  Snowden 's  letter 
replying  to  my  letter  on  the  subject  of  the  present 
status  of  chlorosis,  and  I  beg  to  answer  it  as  fol- 
lows : 

As  to  the  Ratio  of  Magnesia  to  Lime. — Dr.  Snow- 
den seems  to  have  fixed,  from  the  evidence  that 
he  claims  to  have  at  hand,  the  ratio  of  two  of 
lime  to  one  of  magnesia  as  the  optinnim  ratio  in 
soils  for  the  orange  tree.  Just  what  this  evidence 
may  be,  upon  which  this  ratio  Avas  based,  T  do  not 
know,  but  the  following  data  gleaned  from  the 
extensive  investigations  of  Drs.  Ililgard  ami 
Loughridge  at  Porterville,  on  the  chlorotic  trees 
in  the  orange  groves  there,  certainly  do  not  by 
any  means  support  Dr.  Snowden 's  claim.  I  giv.- 
below  a  column  of  ratios  of  magnesia  to  lime 
which  were  found  in  soils  growing  good  trees, 
and  another  colunui  showing  the  ratios  of  mag- 
nesia to  lime  in  soils  showing  badly  mottled  leaves 
on  the  trees,  or  advanced  stages  of  chlorosis: 


<  iood  Trees. 
Magnesia.  Lime. 
1  .  . 


0.!) 
1.4 
1.6 
1.7 
1.8 


( 'hlorotic  Trees. 
Magnesia.  Lime. 
1  .. 


3.0 


1.7 
1.7 
1.8 
1.9 
3.5 
3.5 
3.7 
4.0 
4.0 


One  glance  at  these  two  colunnis  of  ratios  makes 
it  (|uite  clear  that  certainly  in  the  case  of  these 
trees,  the  chlorotic  condition  is  entirely  independ- 
ent of  the  lime-magnesia  ratio.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  very  worst  tree  Mas  found  in  soil  which 
.showed  a  ratio  of  magnesia  to  lime  of  1  to  1.7, 
which  is  very  close  to  that  which  Dr.  Snowden 
has  arbitrarily  taken  as  the  necessary  ratio.  More- 
over, the  figures  above  given  show  a  range  of 
variation  which  is  even  far  beyond  that  noted 
by  Loew  and  other  investigators  in  studying  the 
relation  of  the  lime-magnesia  ratio  to  plants. 
These  figures  al.so,  I  believe,  are  in  themselves 
so  striking  that  no  additional  argument  is  neces- 
sary to  justify  our  relegation  of  the  lime-mag- 
nesia ratio  as  a  factor  in  chlorosis  to  the  back- 
ground. I  did  not  take  occasion  to  use  these 
figures  in  my  first  letter  to  you  because  of  the 
fact  that  Dr.  Loughridge  exhibited  them  on  a 
chart  at  Covina,  when  the  demonstration  train 
last  stopped  there,  and,  at  an  evening  meeting 
at  which  Dr.  Snowden  was  present,  explained  the 
results  of  his  investigations  at  Porterville,  which, 
in  the  light  of  the  most  recent  developments, 
confirTued  him  in  the  belief  that  neither  the  ex- 
cess of  lime  nor  magnesia  were  resjxmsible  for 
chloi'osis  there. 

Dr.  Snowden 's  Observations.  -  1  am  perfectly 
willing  to  accept  the  statements  of  Dr.  Snowden 
to  the  effect  that  he  has  reached  his  conclusion 
on  the  basis  of  more  than  one  hundred  ob.serva- 
tions  in  the  field  with  Avlueh  were  correlated  the 
analytical  results  of  the  soils  involved,  but  I  can 
not  see  how  any  number  of  observations  can  be 
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of  value  when  they  do  not  take  all  the  possible 
factors  which  may  be  concerned  into  considera- 
tion, and  that  has  manifestly  been  done  in  this 
case.  For  example,  the  case  of  the  twelve  sam- 
ples of  soil,  which  Dr.  Snowden  states  in  his 
letter  he  examined  for  lime  and  magnesia  and  in 
which  he  at  once  discovered  the  one  on  which 
the  chlorosis  was  most  marked,  is  a  case  in  point. 
It  may  just  as  well  have  been  an  acid  condition 
very  much  more  marked  in  the  case  of  that  soil, 
than  in  any  of  the  others,  which  was  resj^onsible 
for  mal-nutrition  of  the  tree.  It  may  have  been 
poor  drainage  conditions  or  the  lack  of  water. 
It  may  have  been  an  excess  of  fertilizer  or  not 
enough  of  certain  of  the  plant  foods.  Indeed, 
it  may  have  been  any  one  of  many  other  causes 
connected  with  fungous  diseases,  either  in  the 
soil  or  above,  an  abnormal  bacterial  development 
in  the  soil  which  could  have  contributed  to  the 
diseased  condition  of  the  tree  and  manifested 
in  its  chlorotic  condition.  In  the  same  case  just 
cited.  Dr.  Snowden  found  a  ratio  of  magnesia 
to  lime  which  was  represented  by  0.38%  mag- 
nesia to  0.53%  of  lime,  which  he  designated  as 
unfavorable,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  Dr.  Lough- 
ridge  has  found  equally  good  trees  at  Porterville, 
where  the  ratio  of  magnesia  to  lime  was  1  to  0.9 
on  one  hand  and  1  to  3.0  on  the  other  hand,  and 
again,  very  bad  trees  in  soil  showing  a  ratio  of 
magnesia  to  lime  of  1  to  1.7  ' in  one  case  and  of 
1  to  4.0  in  another,  as  indicated  in  the  table  above 
given. 

The  Matter  of  Methods.— As  to  the  method  of 
making  the  solution.  Dr.  Snowden  has  evidently 
misunderstood  my  term  "digestion"  as  I  used  it 
ill  my  first  letter  to  you.  It  really  consisted  of 
boiling  for  half  a  minute,  just  as  Dr.  Snowden 
told  me  he  did  in  making  his  soil  extract,  so  that 
he  cannot  take  issue  with  me  on  my  results  as 
obtained  by  this  method.  I  cannot  see,  indeed, 
how  Dr.  Snowden  can  take  my  results  as  an  en- 
dorsement of  his,  nor  how  in  any  way  they  can 
be  said  to  sustain  his  conclusion,  because  I  fail 
to  see  how  ;i  ratio  of  1  to  0.63  is  sustained  by 
one  which  is  1  to  1.08,  or  how  another  which 
is  1  to  1.21  is  sustained  by  one  which  is  1  to  1.48. 
Dr.  Snowden  claims  that  my  results  sustain  his 
conclusion,  because  they  show  a  ratio  of  magnesia 
to  lime  which  is  not  that  adopted  by  him  as  the 
(iptunum,  or  even  the  minimum,  but  it  is  obvious 
that  any  arbitrary  ratio  could  be  adopted  by  any- 
body as  the  minimum  or  optimum  without  expe- 
rimental evidence  and  yet  would  not  necessarily 
mean  that  any  soil  which  did  not  show  that  ratio 
would  have  to  be  improved  by  the  application 
of  lime.  Dr.  Snowden  further  states  that  my 
endorsement  of  his  conclusion  would  be  complete 
if  I  examined  the  soil  from  a  thrifty  orange 
grove,  which  does  not  show  the  mottled  leaf,  by 
his  method,  for  I  would  be  sure  to  find  twice  as 
much  life  as  magnesia  there,  but  I  cannot  see 
why  anyone  has  a  right  to  attribute  the  thrifty 
condition  of  the  trees  in  such  a  grove  to  what 
has  arbitrarily  been  claimed  to  be  a  proper  lime- 
magnesia  ratio.  Why  is  not  that  thrifty  condi- 
tion rather  to  be  attributed  to  good  water  con- 
ditions, good  fertilizer  conditions,  proper  tillage, 
naturally  vigorous  trees,  optimum  condition  of 
bacterial  development,  careful  green-manuring,  a 
good  alkaline  reaction,  and  a  dozen  other  causes 
and  more,  Avhich  are  usually  responsible  for  good, 
thrifty  trees  and  profitable  orchards? 

Forms  of  Lime. — As  Dr.  Snowden  states,  I  have 
pointed  out  as  a  very  important  factor  the  form 
of  the  lime  which  is  found  in  soil,  and  I  used  the 
word  "form"  advisedly,  because  I  feared  that 
the  phrase  "form  of  combination"  would  not 
be  as  well  understood  by  the  large  mass  of  my 
readers  as  the  word  "form".  In  this  connection, 
it  appears  that  Dr.  Snowden  has  entirely  mis- 
taken my  meaning,  for  a  combination  of  lime 
Avhich  will  react  favorably  by  virtue  of  its  power 
to  transmit  to  the  soil  an  alkaline  reaction  does 
so  regardless  of  its  availability  or  unavailability. 
The  statement  is  not  valid  that  Dr.  Snowden 's 
method  of  obtaining  the  soil  extract  is  one  that 
gives  the  available  forms  of  the  lime  and  mag- 
nesia. It  must  be  remembered  that  the  term 
"available"  is  a  very  elastic  one  in  the  parlance 
of  the  soil  chemist.  In  fact,  it  is  only  a  relative 
term  which  has  been  adopted  on  the  basis  of  a 
different  standard  in  nearly  every  case  where  it 
was  used,  just  as  a  matter  of  convenience.  There 
is  very  little  justification  for  believing  that  ;i 


half-minute  digestion  with  hydrochloric  acid 
(strength  1:5)  will  show  the  available  material 
any  more  than  a  digestion  of  a  half  an  hour  or 
an  hour  with  the  same  material  will  show  it, 
because  of  the  fact  that  no  one  has  ever  ascer- 
tained, so  far  as  I  am  aware,  just  how  rapidly 
plant  foods  are  made  available  through  the  nat- 
ural agencies  at  work  in  that  direction  in  the 
soil. 

A  Review  of  Authorities. — Dr.  Snowden  quotes 
from  Lyon  &  Fippiii,  who  in  turn  quote  from 
Loew,  whose  most  recent  work  shows  him  to  be 
less  confident  than  ever  on  the  matter  of  estab- 
lishing ratios  for  different  plants.  Furthermore, 
while  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  solubility 
of  lime  and  magnesia  compounds  are  important 
considerations  in  their  reactions  with  other  ma- 
terials in  the  soil,  Loew  did  not  find  it  necessary 
to  use  anything  but  strong  acid  digestion  when 
he  determined  the  relations  of  these  two  sub- 
stances to  each  other  in  the  soil.  It  is  quite  true 
that  Dr.  Hilgard  recognizes  the  greater  activity 
of  the  soil  materials  soluble  in  weak  acid,  as  evi- 
denced by  his  endorsement  of  Dyer's  method  of 
soil  extraction,  but  endorsing  a  method  which 
shows  "important  available  plant  foods"  because 
it  comes  nearest  to  the  kind  of  solvents  which  are 
present  in  the  soil,  so  as  to  indicate  what  we  need 
in  the  way  of  fertilizers,  does  not  by  many  means 
mean  an  endorsement  of  such  a  method  to  show 
the  relations  to  one  another  of  other  soil  constit- 
uents, which  are  only  of  minor  importance  as 
plant  foods,  but  of  prime  importance  in  other 
directions. 

The  Significance  of  Ratio. — As  regards  the 
ratio  of  lime  to  magnesia,  which  I  found  by  the 
Ililgard  method  and  which  I  claim  did  not  jus- 
tify Dr.  Snowden  in  drawing  the  conclusion  that 
he  did,  I  must  say  again  that  it  is  not  merely 
sufficient  to  have  a  great  deal  of  "practical  and 
theoretical  evidence"  in  establishing  the  truth  of 
a  theory,  but  it  must  be  supported  by  all  the  evi- 
dence that  can  possibly  be  obtained  before  sci- 
entific men  can  adopt  it.  My  contention  is  that 
we  have  not  so  far  obtained  sufficient  evidence 
in  the  field  or  in  the  laboratory  to  lay  down  any 
rule  for  the  lime-magnesia  ratio,  which  should 
obtain  in  various  soils  for  various  crops.  I  have 
not  advocated  ignoring  the  availability  of  the 
soil  elements  at  all,  but  even  if  such  a  thing  were 
advocated,  it  wcnxld  not  be  at  all  proper,  as  Dr. 
Snowden  thinks,  to  assume  that  the  lime  may 
be  combined  as  a  silicate  and  all  the  magnesia 
as  a  carbonate.  It  would  be  more  proper  to 
assume  that  if  tne  lime  existed  as  silicate,  the 
magnesia  existed  as  a  silicate,  but,  moreover,  as 
Dr.  Hilgard  has  shown,  these  silicates  are  changed 
to  the  carbonate  form  under  the  influence  of  the 
carbonic  acid  in  the  soil.  In  fact,  the  quotation 
given  from  Dr.  Hopkins'  experiments  by  Dr. 
Snowden  are  the  very  best  evidence  against  his 
contention  with  reference'  to  the  soluble  mag- 
nesia. In  the  work  quoted.  Dr.  Hopkins  found 
that  enormous  applications  of  magnesium  car- 
bonate, so  far  from  being  poisonous  to  plants, 
actually  increased  very  materially  the  yields  of 
grain,  and  only  applications  of  amounts,  such  as 
never  would  be  used  in  farm  practice,  proved  to 
be  poisonous.  Moreover,  the  same  experiments 
showed  that  where  gypsum  was  added  to  neu- 
tralize the  effects  of  the  excess  of  magnesia,  no 
effect  was  observed  until  it  was  added  to  the  pots 
where  an  application  of  1.2%  of  magnesium  car- 
bonate was  made,  and  there  it  had  only  slight 
antagonistic  effects.  In  fact,  I  can  do  nothing 
better  in  reference  to  this  question  and  Dr.  Hop- 
kins' experiments,  than  to  (juote  his  own  words 
from  i)age  172  of  his  "Soil  Fertility  and  Perma- 
nent Agriculture":  "Locw's  ratio  finds  little 
support  from  these  data." 

I  cannot  agree  with  Dr.  Snowden  that  it  is 
fortunate  that  one  enterprising  grower  has  ap- 
plied fifty  tons  of  gypsum  to  the  acre,  because 
I  believe  that  large  applications  of  gypsum  arc 
as  wa.steful  as  they  are  unjustified  in  such  cases. 
I  do  not  know  what  Dr.  Snowden 's  "technical 
reasons"  are  for  the  belief  that  the  reserve  sup- 
ply of  potash  will  not  be  made  available  through 
the  gypsum  applications.  This  is,  indeed,  not  a 
matter  of  anyone's  opinion  at  all.  I  merely  stat- 
ed it  as  one  of  the  best  established  facts  in  the 
science  of  soil  fertility,  that  potash  is  rapidl.y 
set  free  by  applications  of  lime  or  other  bases 
to  the  soil,  and  anybody  can  easily  assure  himself 


of  that  point  by  a  simple  laboratory  experiment. 

Causes  of  Chlorosis. — As  to  the  causes  of  chlo- 
rosis, I  have  already  pointed  out  in  my  first  let- 
ter to  you,  several  possible  ones,  all  of  which  may 
under  different  conditions  be  the  real  cause  of 
that  manifestation  in  our  citrus  trees.  Moreover, 
I  do  not  believe  "that  the  relative  excess  of 
magnesia  is  by  far  the  most  potent  and  wide- 
spread cause  in  southern  California  for  chloro- 
sis", because  there  is  no  experimental  evidence 
to  prove  it.  "Impartial  investigations"  are  in- 
deed the  only  ones  that  can  be  made  and  should 
be  made  in  this,  as  in  every  other  problem  in 
scientific  work.  We  are,  fortunately,  in  a  posi- 
tion where  only  impartial  investigations  can  be 
possible,  and  my  deductions  and  conclusions  with 
reference  to  this  matter  are  made  solely  on  the 
basis  of  the  facts  which  we  have  at  hand,  and 
none  other,  and  by  a  careful  expert  examination 
of  these  facts,  I  cannot  see  how  anyone  can  come 
to  any  other  conclusions.  Other  men  have  be- 
lieved in  the  past  that  chlorosis  may  be  caused 
by  too  much  lime.  For  example,  that  was  be- 
lieved to  be  the  cause  of  chlorosis  in  the  Porter- 
ville district  by  Drs.  Hilgard  and  Loughridge 
when  they  first  started  their  investigations  there, 
and  in  fact  for  some  time  afterward,  but  recently 
developments  there,  including  the  figures  which 
I  have  above  given,  are  ample  evidence  that  the 
excess  of  lime  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  disease,  and  therefore  has  been  rejected  by 
the  investigators  named  as  a  possible  cause  of 
it.  Dr.  Snowden  claims  to  have  found  cases 
where  chlorosis  is  "clearly  caused  by  too  much 
lime".  What  evidence  has  he  to  make  him  be- 
lieve that?  This  is  not  a  question  which  can  be 
settled  by  superficial  observation.  Finally,  Dr. 
Snowden  sa.vs  that  this  matter  will  be  settled,  in 
any  event,  during  the  next  year  or  so  by  the 
growers  themselves  through  their  lime  applica- 
tions to  the  groves.  I  cannot  admit  anything  of 
the  kind  for  even  a  moment,  for  I  have  already 
pointed  out.  in  my  previous  communication,  that 
an  application  of  lime  may  improve  conditions 
with  respect  to  chlorosis,  where  it  is  simply  neu- 
tralizing the  acidity  found  in  soils  and  where  the 
consideration  of  the  lime-jnagnesia  ratio  does  not 
at  all  enter  in.  In  the  case  of  gypsum,  on  the 
heavy  soils,  it  may  improve  the  physical  condi- 
tion so  far  as  to  make  for  better  drainage  condi- 
tions and  better  bacteriological  conditions,  may 
set  free  a  larger  supply  of  potash,  all  of  which 
may  be  responsible  for  increased  production  and 
more  favorable  appearance  of  the  trees,  but  yet 
be  entirely  independent  of  anything  that  con- 
cerns the  lime-magnesia  ratio. 

Not  a  Controversy. — I  do  not  like  to  put  this 
in  the  form  of  a  controversy ;  in  fact,  it  is  furthest 
from  my  intention  to  enter  into  any  controversy 
on  this  matter,  and  I  am  only  anxious  to  get 
before  the  interested  public  the  facts  which  exist 
at  the  present  time  with  reference  to  this  im- 
portant matter.  I  can  see  no  justification  in 
drawing  conclusions  from  certain  manifestations 
which  we  have  in  this  State  on  the  basis  of  in- 
vestigations which  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  any- 
thing more  than  preliminary  in  their  character, 
namely,  those  of  Loew  and  his  associates.  I  re- 
gret that,  owing  to  the  removal  of  our  Univer- 
sity Library  from  one  building  to  another  at  ihe 
present  time,  there  are  not  accessible  to  me  the 
volumes  of  certain  German  publications  in  which 
the  very  recent  work  of  several  Cerman  investi- 
gators, among  them  Loew  himself,  which  point 
clearly  to  the  fact  that  it  is  very  hard  to  estab- 
lish a  definite  ratio  for  lime  and  magnesia  in  any 
soil  for  any  crop,  and  that  at  best  only  within 
the  very  widest  limits  can  we  establish  such  a 
ratio.  The  reader  can,  however,  find  this  infor- 
mation l)y  referring  to  the  latest  numbers  of  the 
Journal  fur  Landwirtschaft,  Jahrbuch  fiir  Land- 
wirtschaft,  and  Landwirtschaftliche  Versuchssta- 
tionen. 

I  have  tried  to  incorporate  in  this  letter  all 
the  important  phases  of  the  question  of  chlorosis, 
which  I  did  not  speak  of  in  my  previous  commu- 
nication, so  that  no  controversy  will  be  necessary. 
I  want  these  statements  to  be  understood  as  an 
outline  of  the  facts  which  obtain,  or  as  one  based 
on  such  facts,  and  not  one  which  has  anything 
to  do  with  an  unfounded  theory  of  mine  or  any- 
l)ody  else's. 

Chas.  B.  Lipman. 

l^erkeley,  .June  i). 
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With  the  Fruit  Men. 

The  GoUl  Baii::(i-  Fackins  4c  Shipping 
Co.  has  Ijeen  orgmized  in  Kedlands,  and 
has  seemed  the  packinghouse  ot  the 
Kingsbury  Fruit  Com;)any. 

About  200  tons  of  apricots  wi'il  be 
s.iipped  from  Durham,  Butte  county,  this 
year. 

A  fig  crop  equal  to  thai  ot  1909  and 
190S  is  predicted  in  the  San  .Joacium  val 
ley  this  year. 

An  experimental  shipment  of  navel  or 
anges  from  Brazil  to  New  York  proved  a 
failure,  selling  at  only  $1  per  box. 

An  exceptionally  heavy  orange  crop  is 
looked  for  around  Porterville. 

Ripe  Persian  grapes  and  early  water- 
melons have  been  shipped  from  Imperial 
valley.  Several  carloads  of  tomatoes  are 
also  going  out,  50  carloads,  or  40,000 
crates,  being  expected  from  the  largest 
planting  of  80  acres. 

Home  grown  apples  and  tomatoes  were 
put  on  the  Fresno  market  this  week. 

A  larger  cherry  croj)  than  was  origin- 
ally estimated  is  being  gathered  in  the 
San  Bernardino  orchards. 

Shipping  of  Valencia  oranges  from 
Lindsay  has  ended  for  the  season,  157 
cars  having  gone  out. 

A  good  deal  of  opposition  is  being  met 
with  in  San  .loaquin  county  on  the  prop- 
osition to  formulate  a  scale  of  w-ages  for 
packers  and  to  enforce  a  standardization 
of  fruit  and  grapes,  and  it  is  thought 
that  no  agreement  will  be  made  this  year 
on  these  subjects. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  Beers,  of 
Santa  Barbara,  reports  that  the  aphis- 
feeding  parasite  of  walnuts  which  was 
freed  last  year  is  checking  the  aphis  in 
encouraging  style,  and  that  prospects  for 
a  large  crop  of  walnuts  are  good. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Butte  Coun 
ty  Citrus  Association  it  was  shown  that 
the  growers  of  the  Oroville,  Thermalito. 
r'alermo  and  Wyandotte  sections  averaged 
about  $;U0  per  acre  from  navel  oranges, 
for  the  past  season. 

The  Gridley  (Butte  county)  cannery  har, 
made  contracts  for  Tuscan  and  Phillips 
clings  at  $42  per  ton  and  Lovells  at  $.■?(>. 

Sutter  county  growers  report  that  $50 
per  ton  has  been  secured  for  choice  cling 
peaches. 

The  assessment  of  land  around  Porter- 
ville, Tulare  county,  has  been  reduced 
$100  per  acre  and  alfalfa  land  raised 
from  $15  to  $60  per  acre  to  meet  the 
difference. 

Canneries  around  Fresno  are  said  to  be 
paying  $40  per  ton  for  clings  and  $35  for 
freestone  peaches. 

Apri(tots  in  the  Santa  Clara  valley  are 
bringing  $70  per  ton. 

The  Farmers'  Union  of  Clovis.  Fresno 
county,  is  considering  the  installation  of 
a  raisin-seeding  machine,  to  cost  about 
$6000. 

Valencia  oranges  from  the  Drescher 
ranch  near  Oroville,  are  i)roving  such  a 
success  that  other  ranchers  are  intending 
to  make  large  plantings. 

Almonds  and  alfalfa  have  been  chosen 
by  colonists  from  North  Dakota  as  crops 
for  their  farms  near  Arbuckle,  Colusa 
county,  and  some  good-sized  planting  has 
already  been  made. 

The  largest  single  shipment  of  valen- 
cias  from  the  Porterville  district  will  be 
from  the  100-acre  orchard  of  Mrs.  A.  S. 
Benson,  near  Loma  Vista.  About  30  cars 
of  fruit  will  be  sent  out  from  this  or- 
chard, netting  about  $1.25  per  box. 

J.  R.  Norton,  of  the  Bureau  of  Ento- 
mology of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, is  in  Riverside  making  a  thor- 
ough investigation  of  the  thrips. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  between 
the  Santa  Fe  and  the  Pacific  Navigation 


Co.,  operalois  of  the  steameis  Harvard 
and  Vale,  by  which  freight  traffic  between 
the  Orange  and  Riverside  citrus  centers 
and  San  Francisco  will  be  accepted. 

Considerable  damage  has  been  done  to 
early  aiiricot  trees  in  Fresno  county  from 
shothole  fungus,  according  to  Hoiticul- 
tural  Commissioner  Schnell.  due  to  insuf- 
ficient spraying. 

The  Growers'  Fruit  Company  of  South- 
ern California  has  opened  a  packing- 
house at  Dinuba,  Tulare  county. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Rev.  E.  S.  Wil 
Hams.  900  fruit  trees  are  being  set  out 
by  the  Indians  of  Colusa  county. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Santa  Clara 
county  farmers'  union,  the  prune  crop  of 
the  valley  was  estimated  at  from  73  lo 
76  million  pounds,  dried. 

Campbell  (Santa  Clara  county)  prune 
growers  have  decided  to  hold  their  prunes 
until  their  goods  are  ready  for  shipment. 


Deciduous  Fruit  Conditions. 

The  followinj;  gives  luimlici-  of  cars  of 
deciduous  fruit  shipped  from  all  points 
in  California  for  the  week  (seven  days) 
ending  Friday  morning,  .June  9.  1911.  re- 
ported by  the  California  Fruit  Distribu- 
tors : 

Cherries— Forty  cars.  Cherry  ship- 
ments show  a  marked  increase.  The  early 
sections  are  now  finishing  on  this  variety 
and  the  later  and  larger  varieties  arf 
just  beginning  in  the  San  .lose  section. 
Royal  Anns  and  Bings  have  been  of  bet- 
ter average  quality  than  the  Tartarians. 
In  the  San  .lose  section  all  varieties  arp 
rei)orted  as  unusually  fine. 

Apricots  —  P'our  cars.  Considerablp 
quantities  of  Royal  apricots  are  now  mov 
ing  from  the  Winters  and  Vacaville  seo 
tions.  Piingles  and  Seedlings  are  nearly 
done.  • 

Peaches — This  variety  of  fruit  contin- 
ues in  very  light  suiiply.  A  material  in 
crease  may  be  expected  in  the  next  week 
or  ten  days. 

Plums — Two  or  three  of  the  early  vari- 
eties of  jilums  have  made  their  appear- 
ance, but  shii>ments  will  be  of  exceed- 
ingly small  volume  for  the  next  week, 
after  which  time  they  will  be  in  liberal 
supply  and  of  several  of  the  leading  vari- 
eties, including  Cherry  Plums,  Clymans. 
and  possibly  a  few  Climax. 

Pears  and  grapes  continue  to  look  very 
promising.  The  crop  of  the  former  will 
be  considerably  better  than  was  expected 
earlier  in  the  season.  From  present  ap- 
pearances it  is  likely  to  equal  that  of 
last  year.  Barring  unforeseen  climatic 
conditions,  the  grape  crop  bids  fair  to  be 
considerably  larger  than  ever  hefore. 

Total  shipment  to  .lune  13.  10914  cars: 
total  shipment  to  same  date.  1910,  565 
cars. 


Agricultural  Notes. 

A  large  acreage  in  District  No.  17.  near 
Stockton,  which  was  overflowed  during 
the  winter,  has  been  i)lanted  to  beans, 
water  being  removed  too  late  for  other 
crops. 

The  first  carload  of  new  potatoes  sent 
out  from  Stockton  brought  $2.50  per  sack 
to  seller.  About  40,000  acres  are  said 
to  have  been  set  out  in  the  delta  region. 

The  cool  weather  and  rains  during  this 
spring  arid  summer  have  caused  the  hay 
and  grain  crops,  which  promised  to  be 
almost  a  failure  several  months  ago,  to 
be  almost  as  good  as  could  be  expected 
in  normal  years  in  most  places.  Where 
frosts  were  heavy  some  grain  has  not 
headed  up  well. 

A  larger  acreage  of  beans  than  usual  is 
being  put  out  along  the  river  in  Sutter 
county. 

.lohn  Cudahy  and  associates  have  ob- 
'  tained  options  on  200,000  acres  in  Impe 
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FUMIGATION  CYANIDE 


IS  THE  IMPORTANT  CONSIDERATION 


The  best  authorities  unanimously  agree  that  for  tlie  effectual  generation 
of  Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  a  Cyanide  should  not  contain  in  excess  of  1  per  cent 
of  Chloride  of  Sodium  (common  salt).  A  higher  percentage  of  this  ingredient 
materially  reduces  the  available  amount  of  gas  by  tlie  process  of  decomposi- 
tion. 

It  is  well  wonli  your  wliile  to  verify  tliis  slalt  nieul.  anil  wlien  in  iliiubt  as 
to  the  Sodium  Cliloride  content  ot  a  Cyanide,  have  a  reputable  chemist  furnish 
you  an  analysis.    It  may  prove  a  good  investment. 

The  HocMKler  A  IliiHMlnelirr  Clieinleal  Co.'ii  S|ic<-i)il  FiimlKiilInK  t'.viiiilde  of 
PotaHHiiiiii  )>h-l>i)  per  eent  and  C'yiinldp  <if  Sodium  i;is-i;<u  per  eent  In  iniinuriie- 
tured  expn-NNly  for  funilKUtiiie.  ContninM  no  rxi-t-Hn  of  ■■lilorlde  of  nodlum.  I( 
)feiierHl4*N  <|iii<'kly.     Relliilil*^  I^ltleient,  l^e«>nomfenl. 


THE  BRAUN  CORPORATION 

SELLING  AGENTS 
363-371  NEW  HIGH  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES 


WHY  you  should  have 

A  Likfreshing  Plani 

BEC/\USE  you  can  easily  and  cheaply  convert  your  perish- 
able fruits  and  vegetables  into  staples. 

UKFRESHED  products  are  superior  in  every  way — le.-is  loss  of  weight  and 
food  contents — less  sulphur  required,  Superior  flavor  and  keeping  qualitie.s 
— ".last  ].iike  Fresh."  Cost  of  installing  plant  is  nominal.  Expen.se  of  op- 
erating is  less  than  sun  drying.  For  other  reasons  and  full  particulars, 
write  or  call.  Be  sure  to  louk  'mta  f/iiy  nidlter  fliix  fidsan,  fj.s  il  >cill  prove  a 
money  maker  for  you. 

THE  CALIFORNIA  UKFRESH  COMPANY 

THE  WANN  COMPANY,  Selling  Agents 
303  Union  Savings  Bank  Building,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Itererence— Wellniivn  Itobbins  Men-antlle  ( 'o..  Oaltland.  r:il 


PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR  WOOD  PII'E  FOR 

WATER,  OIL,  WINE,  IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 

MINING  AND  CYANIDING.  MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  in.  10  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.    New  Pipe  Catalogue  in  Preparation, 
F.\CTORIES!  OFFICES: 
•>AV  FR.4.\CISCO,  CAL.  3IK  Market  St..  San  F>anel«co,  Cal. 

PORTL.%ND,  ORE.  Kenton   Station,  Portland,  Ore. 

LOS  .\NGELES,  CAL.  404  Equitable  Rank  BdK..  Loa  AnKelea,  Cal. 

BOXES  and  BOX  SHOCKS 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  BOXES  OUR  SPECIALTY. 
WKITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCANXILE  BOX  CO. 

281  BERRY  STREET  (Near  Fourth)  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 

I  deal  direct  with  the  cofisuiner.  My  lumber  is  brought  direct  from  the  forest.  Latest  Im- 
proved machinery.  Up-to-date  methods.  A  two  cent  stamp  and  some  paper  will  show  you 
that  I  can  increase  the  purchasing  power  of  your  dollars.  Redwood  Tanks.  Picking  Doxea, 
Peach  Boxes,  Drying  Trays,  Egg  Cases.  A  tank  6  ft.  diameter,  2>^  ft.  deep,  87.60.  A  tank  6  ft. 
diameter,  2>2  ft.  deep,  $10.60.   A  tank  8  ft  diameter,  2}^  ft.  deep,  813  50.  Spraying  tanks. 

R.  F.  WILSON.  447  W.  MAIN  STREET,  STOCKTON.  CAL. 
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rial  valley  which  may  be  planted  to  cot- 
ton. 

Notice  has  been  sent  by  State  Quaian 
tine  Officer  J.  W.  Jeffrey  warning  agricul 
turists  against  the  Utah  alfalfa  weevil, 
the  Colorado  i)otato  beetle,  and  the  Ne 
vada  gall  worm  of  potatoes. 

A  large  increase  of  planting  of  horse- 
beans  has  been  made  around  Gilroy. 

A  considerable  demand  for  currants, 
peas,  and  beans  from  San  Leandro,  Ala- 
meda county,  is  noted  in  the  Los  Angeles 
markets. 

About  1500  crates  of  canteloupes  are 
leaving  Calexico  a  day.  mostly  toward 
the  East. 


Miscellaneous. 

Several  New  Orleans  dealers  are  im- 
porting a  heavy  shipment  of  onions  from 
Egypt. 

The  rice  acreage  in  Butte  county  will 
be  doubled  this  year,  500  acres  being  now 
l)lanted. 

A  small  shipment  of  early  corn,  bring- 
ing $1.10  per  dozen,  was  recently  sent 
from  Coachella  valley.  Jesse  B.  Payne, 
of  the  valley,  received  $988.46  for  Ber- 
muda onions  grown  u])on  two  acres  on 
his  ranch. 

The  grain  crop  around  Porterville. 
Wiiich  appeared  very  unjiromising  early 
in  the  season,  will  be  uj)  to  the  ten-year 
average  and  greater  than  in  1910,  owing 
to  good  growing  conditions.  From  Ducor 
60,0o0  bags  will  be  hai'vested. 

Currant  picking  has  begun  in  the  fieMs 
of  Alameda  county.  Owing  to  the  dif5 
culty  of  securing  pickers  a  crew  of  Mo- 
hammedans has  been  put  on  in  one  40- 
acre  field. 

About  150,000  sacks  of  red  onions  will 
be  sent  out  from  Stockton  this  season. 
The  onions  have  been  selling  for  more 
than  $2  at  the  first  of  the  season,  and 
growers  have  been  making  a  good  profit. 
The  growers  are  getting  more  than  200 
sacks  per  acre  at  a  cost  of  about  $100. 

The  Patterson,  Stanislaus  county,  irri 
gating  company's  plant  is  now  running 
to  irrigate  about  7000  acres.  When  com- 
pleted it  will  suiiply  water  for  double 
that  acreage.  Pumping  is  done  by  elec- 
tricity, and  there  is  an  equipment  of  four 
centrifugal  pumps  of  20,000  gallons  ca- 
pacity i)er  minute,  and  five  pumps  of  0000 
gallons  capacity. 


A.  J.  Doty,  of  Porterville,  has  succeeded 
in  producing  a  seedless  blackberry  which 
is  being  distributed  to  his  neighbors.  The 
seedless  tomato  developed  last  year  is  also 
l)eing  ])rodu(ed  extensively  this  season. 

The  Arizona  thistle,  which  several  years 
ago  became  established  at  Porterville,  is 
the  object  of  a  campaign  by  the  city 
council  and  horticultural  commissioners. 

T.  E.  Rice,  of  Livermore,  has  developed 
a  new  seed  wheat,  which  he  calls  the 
Livermore  Gem. 

Contracts  for  hops  in  the  Sacramento 
valley  are  being  made  at  20c.  per  pound. 
In  Oregon  and  Sonoma  county  25c.  is  the 
price  asked.  The  valley  crop  will  be 
good,  but  below  the  average  in  Sonoma 
find  Mendocino  counties. 

The  Etiwanda  Grape  Growers'  Associa- 
tion has  filed  articles  of  incorporation 
with  the  FresiK)  county  clerk.  The  Asso- 
ciation will  probably  join  the  California 
Fruit  Exchange. 

A  record  of  rain  every  month  from 
July,  1910,  to  June,  1911,  was  recently 
established  in  San  Bernardino.  The  rain- 
fall for  the  season  has  been  16.30  inches. 

An  organization  for  marketing  e.ggs  has 
been  formed  by  farmers  near  Ukiah  in 
connection  with  the  Farmers'  Club  of 
that  place. 

Two  strangers  are  alle|?ed  to  have  been 
operating  near  Santa  Rosa,  getting  farm 
ers  to  rign  promissory  notes,  under  the 
pretence  that  they  were  ci'op  rt ports. 

According  to  the  Kings  County  Bee- 
keeijers'  Association,  the  honey  ciop  for 
the  year  will  be  below  average  owing  to 
cool  weather.  The  Orange  county  asso- 
ciation reijorts  an  average  crop  and  hn-^ 
decided  to  ask  7  cents  |)er  pound  for 
white  honey. 

County  Bee  Inspector  R.  B.  Herron,  of 
San  Bernardino  county,  has  discovered  a 
shipment  of  bees  infected  with  foul  brood 
which  were  sent  from  the  San  .loaquiu 
valley. 

S.  T.  Starrett,  of  Coachella,  has  been 
appointed  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture as  advisory  horticulturist  in  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands. 

W.  G.  Hummel,  head  of  the  dejiart- 
ment  of  agriculture  of  the  Fresno  High 
School,  has  been  appointed  to  a  i)Osltion 
in  the  department  of  agricultural  educa- 
tion at  the  University  of  California. 

A  new  Farmers'  Union  has  been  organ- 
ized at  Oak  View,  Santa  Clara  county. 


SAVE  MONEY  BY  ORDERDTG  NOW ! 


THE  "SURE  POP"  ALMOND  HULLER 

This  machine  will  save  the  almond-grower  one-half 
the  cost  of  hulling  the  almonds  by  hand. 

SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULAR  TODAY  TO  THE 

SCHMEISER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  OF  DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 


The  Corcoran  Sugar  Co.  has  been  in- 
corporated in  Kings  county  and  will  take 
over  the  plant  of  the  Pacific  Sugar  Co. 
An  increased  tonnage  of  beets  will  al«o 
be  set  out. 

The  Elkman-Stow  Olive  Co.'s  plant  at 
Oroville  has  been  taken  over  by  the  Sani- 
tarium Food  Co.  of  San  Francisco. 


The  Modesto  cannery  will  open  on  ai 
cots  June  20. 

Large  shipments  of  sweet  wine  have 
recently  been  made  to  Japan,  which  it  is 
claimed  is  opening  up  as  a  good  market 
for  this  product. 

The  elm-tree  scale  has  been  doing  con- 
siderable damage  in  Colusa  county. 


Do  It  By  Electricity 

An  electric  motor  is  the  most  reliable  way  of  driving 
an  irrigation  pump.  The  power  is  ready  day  or  night,  the 
water  can  be  easily  controlled  by  the  irrigator,  and  the  cost 
is  within  reach  of  any  land  owner. 

Stop  and  Think 

how  many  places  you  can  use  a  motor.  It  will 
saw  your  wood,  turn  the  grindstone,  put  the  hay 
in  stack  or  barn,  grind  the  feed ;  in  fact  you  will 
hnd  a  new  use  every  day. 

Use  a  Wagon 

The  wires  can  be  easily  carried  to  any  part  of  your 
farm.  The  motor  can  be  mounted  on  a  wagon 
and  quickly  taken  from  job  to  job.  One  minute 
is  long  enough  to  connect  the  motor,  throw  on 
the  belt  and  start  running. 

Don't  Forget  Your  Wife 

An  electric  fan  will  make  the  hottest  kitchen  com- 
fortable, while  flies  will  not  stay  in  the  same  room 
with  a  fan.  A  household  motor  that  a  child  can 
operate  will  run  the  sewing  machine,  washing 
machine,  meat  chopper  and  many  other  house- 
hold devices. 

Think  About  It 

Then  talk  to  our  nearest  district  manager  or 
write  us. 

PACIFIC  GAS  AND  ELECTRIC  CO. 

445  Sutter  Street 

San  Francisco,  California 


GIVE  THE 
POMONA  PATENT 
PRESSURE  GATE 
A  TRIAL. 

No  rubber  or  nooden  rnrliiK 
to  rot  or  wear  out.  Abao- 
lutely  nater  tight  tr  b  <-  n 
cloned.  liOeklDK  mechanlMin  Ih 
protected  aKulnat  ruat  or  cIuk- 
kIdk  nUh  Hand  or  dirt.  Sim- 
ple In  oouMtruetlon.  Cheaii  Ir 
priee  and  an  durable  an  noIIiI 
Iron. 

THK  LOCKING  DliVIfK 
In  I  lie  Miniplent  luade,  nierel.t' 
a  tapering  Meretv  nitb  Hplli 
tapering  nut  aoeket.  It  loek» 
tile  cover  In  any  denlred  ponl- 
ll«in  or  lockH  the  faccM,  iiiak- 
luK  aa  absolute:!, V  W.^TKll 
TUJHT  JOINT. 

TWO  FOOT  HANDI.K  FI'H- 
N  I  K  H  K  D  WITH  EVER  ^ 
PRESSURE  GATE  FREE. 

ALSO  A  FULL  LINE  OK 
<:IRCULAR  VALVES  FOR  OH- 
CHARU  AND  ALFALFA  IR- 
RIGATION CARRIED  I  l\ 
STOCK. 

Write  for  ileNcrlpllie  elreti- 
lar  and  price  Hut. 


POMONA  MFG.  CO. 

FOMONA,  CAL. 
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A  Breeze  Through  the  Prune  Trees. 


(Continued  Prom  Page  4(;y.) 


owing  to  the  ravages  of  thrips,  others 
to  lack  of  proper  cultivation  and  prun- 
ing. One  has  only  to  ride  through  the 
orchards  on  the  steam  or  electric  cars 
to  note  the  latter  condition  as  evidenced 
by  the  large  amount  of  dead  wood  in 
the  trees.  We  noticed  in  many  places 
where  a  full  crop  had  set  on  the  trees, 
a  considerable  percentage  of  the  fruits 
showed  a  lacli  of  proper  nourishment  and 
were  either  dropping  off  or  giving  prom 
ise  of  doing  so. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  determine  in 
many  cases  what  the  factors  have  been 
that  have  made  a  crop  in  one  place  and 
failed  to  do  so  in  another.  Generally 
speaking,  however,  the  best  crops  are 
found  in  the  soils  and  locations  where 
the  trees  blossomed  earliest  and  in  or- 
chards where  the  thrips  have  been  kept 
down  by  persistent  and  proper  spraying, 
and  where  the  trees  have  been  properly 
cultivated  and  pruned.  Good  crops  are 
most  generally  in  the  lower  lands  lying 
between  Mountain  View  and  Sunnyvale, 
Cupertino  and  Santa  Clara.  In  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  valley  and  the  foothills, 
the  crop  is  generally  light,  seldom  ex 
ceeding  25  to  iO</c  of  the  full  crop. 

Reverting  to  the  wordy  war  between  the 
packer  and  Citizen  of  the  Orchard,  it 
would  seem  to  us  that  whether  the  crop 
is  fifty  million  or  seventy-five  million 
pounds,  there  is  little  reason  for  even 
the  most  timid  growers  becoming  fright- 
ened and  selling  at  a  low  price.  As  we 
have  stated  earlier  in  the  season,  with 
the  prune  supply  totally  exhausted  and 
with  short  crops  of  most  all  other  dt^- 
ciduous  fruits,  not  only  in  California  (see 
our  tabulated  report  in  issue  of  June  Z) 
but  all  over  the  country,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  prunes  will  be  in  strong 
demand  at  a  good  price.  Practically  all 
the  growers  we  interviewed  expressed 
their  intention  of  holding  for  a  from 
to  6  cent  basis. 

Our  friend,  the  Citizen  of  the  Orchard, 
has  our  hearty  sympathy  and  co-opera- 
tion when  he  raps  the  "unreliable  packer 
who  seeks  to  bear  the  market".  We  are 
creditably  informed  that  a  number  of 
dealers  with  sporting  blood  in  their  veins, 
sold  a  lot  of  prunes  that  they  didn't  have, 
in  blossoming  time  when  it  looked  like 
a  bumper  crop.  These  shortsighted  deal- 
ers are  now  trying  to  cover  and  are  de- 
pending on  the  timid  grower  to  help 
them  out.  These  speculators  are  a  men- 
ace to  the  trade  and  ought  to  be  put  out 
of  business.  The  growers  can  help  bring 
this  about  by  keeping  informed  as  to 
conditions  and  refusing  to  be  frightened 
into  selling.  It  would  also  help  if  the 
banks  were  as  prone  to  advance  money  to 
the  grower  on  his  crop  as  they  are  to  loan 
It  to  the  speculator.  This  would  seem 
to  be  a  reasonable  policy  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  grower  produces  most  of 
the  wealth  the  banks  have  to  loan. 

We  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  tho 
growers  of  the  Santa  Clara  valley  to  the 
fact  that,  united,  they  are  a  very  strong 
factor  in  the  prune  trade,  and  that  a 
well-organized  association  would  do  much 
to  improve  the  growers'  chances  of  get- 
ting a  fair  price  for  his  crop.  It  would 
help  them  to  make  a  more  effective  fight 
against  insect  pests  and  would  facilitate 
the  standardizing  of  the  product  of  their 
orchards.  It  would  undoubtedly  do  away 
with  such  disputes  between  packer  and 
grower  as  the  one  we  have  referred  to 
above. 


AN  INTERESTING  SPECIAL  STUDY. 
(By  Mr.  W.  M.  Herrold  in  San  Jose  Mer 
cury.) 

Correspondents  of  the  P.\citic'  Rirai, 
Press  from  all  over- -the  State  report  the 


number  of  prune  trees  in  each  county, 
and  give  an  estimate  of  the  percentage 
of  a  crop  from  each  county,  from  which 
I  figure  out  the  amount  of  the  prune  crop 
of  the  State- for  1911  as  follows: 


Alameda   

Butte   

Colusa   

Contra  Costa. . , 

El  Dorado   

Fresno   

Kern   

Kings   

Lake   

Los  Angeles  . .  . 

Mendocino   

Monterey   

Merced   

Napa   

Nevada   

Orange   

Placer   

Riverside   

Sacramento  .  . .  . 
San  Benito  .  . .  . 
San  Bernardino. 

San  Diego   

San  Joaquin  . .  . 
Sanla  Barbara  . 
Santa  Clara.  . .  . 
Santa  Cruz  . . .  . 

Shasta   

Sonoma   

Solano   

Stanislaus   

Sutter   

Tehama   

Tulare   

Ventura   

Yolo   

Yuba   


Trees. 

Pet. 

Pah  11 

154,600 

50 

1  500 

S4,405 

95 

2,004,918 

92,501.) 

50 

1  1  67  '?50 

54,220 

65 

881,250 

124,000 

50 

1,550,000 

S3, 000 

1,556,250 

4,100 

75 

35,875 

6,860 

50 

102,900 

29,622 

30 

222,165 

61,710 

925.650 

20,000 

30.0(10 

3,350 

90 

1,525 

20,875 

91,180 

75 

1,709,625 

5,800 

50 

72,500 

17,320 

90 

389,700 

20,465 

306.975 

22,140 

50 

276,750 

46,000 

SO 

920,000 

125,000 

50 

1,512.500 

28,000 

10  ■ 

70,000 

3.240 

48,600 

47.815 

50 

597,687 

1.250 

96 

30,000 

5.257,900 

45 

58,151,375 

99,100 

1,486,500 

87,500 

1,312,500 

588,040 

100 

14,701,000 

465,000 

40 

4,650.000 

7,190 

100 

179.750 

39,920 

598.800 

115,700 

60 

1,735,500 

137,935 

50 

1,722.187 

19,000 

65 

308,750 

130,000 

60 

1,950,000 

5,055 

60 

75,825 

Total    8,080,442 


103,311,163 


There  being  8,080,442  prune  trees  in 
the  State,  divided  into  200,000.000  pounds. 
THAT  BEING  THE  LARGEST  CROP  OF 
PRUNES  EVER  RAISED  IN  THE 
STATE,  will  give  an  average  of  25  lbs. 
of  cured  prunes  per  tree,  figured  on  the 
percentages  given  by  counties,  will  niakv 
for  Santa  Clara  county  (5,257,900  trees) 
58,151,375  lbs.  of  dried  i)runes.  The  other 
counties  of  the  State,  having  2,822,542 
trees,  would  make  45,159,788  lbs.  of  dried 
prunes,  or  a  grand  total  for  the  State 
of  103,311,163  lbs.  of  cured  prunes.  If 
Uncle  Sam  can  figure  out  the  grain  crop 
of  the  United  States  on  the  report  of 
estimates  approximately  correct,  why  not 
the  prune  crop  in  the  same  way?  In 
counties  where  no  percentage  is  given  I 
assume  the  crop  to  be  60  i)er  cent. 

W.  M.  Hkrkoi.i). 

San  Jose,  June  5,  1911. 


Genuine  Florida  Sour  Orange 
Seed-Bed  Trees 

Extra  fine  one-year  stock — the  best  to 
be  had.  Be  sure  you  are  getting  the  gen- 
uine article.  If  you  will  send  your  orders 
in  now,  we  are  prepared  to  fill  them,  be 
they  large  or  small ;  but  order  early,  as 
the  supply  is  limited. 

Three  thousand  fine  large  two-year 
Valenclas.    Ciet  our  i)rices. 

SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES. 

F.  H.  UlSBROW,  Proprietor, 

R.  D.  1.  Pasadena.  Ca*. 

Phones:  Main  949— Home  262C 


BERRY  PLANTS 

LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 

PASADENA.  CAL.  R.  F.  D. 


No  belter  (odder  and  grain  crop  can  be  planted  on  dry  or  alkali 
and  than  this  prolific  mrmber  of  the  Sorghum  familv.  This  dwarf  va- 
riety possesses  the  advantages  of  more  foliag^^  smaller  stalk  and  ease  ot 
harvesting.  It*  gicat  root  system  enables  it  (o  produce  wonderfully  in 
drought  sections,  and  breaks  up  new  ground  for  other  crops. 

FOR  STOCK  FEEDING 

Dwarf  Kafiir  Corn  will  produce  10  to  15  tons  of  green  fodder  or 
silage  to  the  acre,  or  3  to  6  tons  of  dry  fodder. 

FOR  POULTRY 

The  grain  is  a  valuable  food  for  poultry  and 
pounds  and  upward  per  acre. 

Write  for  cultural  directions  and  price. 

Pleate  mark  letter  Dept.  0 

SEED  &  PLANT  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1871 

Seeds  -"Nursery  Stock  -  Poultry  Supplies. 

326-328-330SO.  Main  Street 

LOS  ANGELES. CALIFORNIA. 


LARGEST  CnRUS  NURSERIES  IN  THE  WORLD 

Parties  contemplating  the  planting  of  citrus  groves  this  coming  spring 
will  do  well  to  send  for  our  prices  soon,  as  there  will  evidently  a  a  shortage 
of  strictly  first  class  stock.  Write  today  for  particulars,  or,  better  still,  pay 
us  a  visit  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  show  you  just  what  we  have. 

Our  finely  illustrated  hooklet,  "Citrus  Fruits."  covering  the  industry 
from  the  seed  to  the  market,  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25c  in 
stamps. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAM  DIMAS,  CALIFORNIA 


fm^  to  T^AHcnms 

t^GoZCrcSG  OIL- 

IRPIGATION  METnODS 


An  Illustrated  book  showing  the  best  Money-Saving  Irrigation  System— the 
result  orzoyearsexperlenceoftwo  practical  Hanchers.  Mailed  Free  on  Request. 

The  Kellar-Thomason  Manufacturing  Company 

1234  EAST  28th  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


HIGH  GRADE  CITRUS  TREES 

20  years  experience  enables  us  to  furnish  the  best  absolutely. 
Write,  phone  or  call  for  information.    We  are  here  for  business. 

POLLARD  BROS. 

CORNER  MISSION  STREET  AND  LOS  ROBLES  AVE.,  SOUTH  PASADENA.  CAL. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  COMPANY 


Importers  and 
Refiners  ol 

"Anchor"  Hi  and,  \  clvet  Klowt-r.s  of  Sulphur:  "Volcano"  Hrand,  S\ilillnied  l-'low  i  rs  uf  .sul- 
phur: "Tiger"  Brand,  Siiblinied  Sulphur:  "Diamond  S"  Brand,  Kellued  Flour  Sulphur; 
'^Frulf  Brand.  Powdered  Sulphur,  Roil  or  Btlck,  Betined  Lump. 

AUBNTS  F(^Il  "Fieur  de  Souire"  Extra  Flue  and  Eagle  Brand.  Fiori  di  Zollo 
(for  bleaching  and  spraying). 

Rellnery:  BORDEAUX.  FRANCE. 
Oilice— 624  Calilomla  St..  above  Kearney.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIFORNIA 
Hamples  and  Prices  on  Application.  Telephone:  Kearney  4836— (Home)  C'6636. 


PIONEER  CENTRIFUGAL  F»UMRS 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to  sell 
you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy  any  other 
make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competitors' 
wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  In  quality  and 
tapaclty  of  any.  Live  agents  wanted.  Write  for 
circular  and  prices. 

rKRRI.BSS  IRON  WORKS,  Sacrameato,  Cal. 

Msntion  Rural  Press. 
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-DIRECTORY 
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civil  and  Irrigation  Enjilneers,  Agricultural  Engineers, 
Attorneys  of  Patent  Law. 


CONSULT 
YOUR  ENGINEER 

By  methods  which  admit  of  a  positive 
check  he  can  always  figure  out  what  is 
best.    There  is  no  guess  work. 


FOR  CIRCULAR  WRITE  TO 

KERNS  =  SESSIONS 

ENGINEERS 
POSTAL  TELEGRAPH  BLDG.,  SAH  FRANCISCO 

Mr.  Land  Buyer: 

If  buying;  u^rioiiltural  lauilH  to  umc,  you 
are  taking  vrrat  oliauees  buyin;;  without 
cliomleul  analysis. 

If  buyiny  to  sell,  an  expert's  report  will 
help  you  to  sell  in  half  the  time  at  a 
higher  priee;  sinee  if  not  founil  good,  be 
M  ill  be  able  to  adt  ise  a  means  of  improve- 
ment, and  if  good,  your  land  is  sold. 


R,  R.  SNOWDEN 

Chemist  and  Soil  IDngineer. 
320  Stlnison  Building,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


SOIL  UBORIITOIir 

Analysis  of  St)ils,  Agricultural  and  Indus- 
trial Products,  Water,  etc.    Alkali  liecla- 
uiation  and  irrigation. 

CURTIS  &  TOMPKINS 

Establlshoil  187H 
AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 

CHEMISTS 

108  FRONT  STREET,  SAN  FRiM'.ISCO 

r    A    ROnWFTT     Tr       speaks  Spanish. 
\j,  n.  DUUV¥C.1<L>,  Jit   Mexican  &  S.  Aiuer 


7S  Sutter  SL,  San  Fr&ncisco 


Projects  Handled. 


CIVIL,  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

Specializes  on 
IRRIGATION— DRAINAGE— RECLAMATION 

Neglected  properties  put  on  paying  basis.  Man- 
agement for  absent  owners,  or  put  In  shape  to 
sell.  Acquainted  with  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty values,  solis,  etc.   Surveys  and  subdlvihions. 

THE  PACIFIC  LABORATORIES 

Agricultural  Chemists 
Chemical  An&Iyiis  and  Physical  Ezaminatioo  of 

Soil,  Food,  Fruit,  Grain,  Oil 

Atphaltuin,  Lime  and  Cement  Tests,  Water,  Etc. 

Surveying 

558  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


SYMMES  &  MEANS 

AGRICULTURAL  ENQINEERS 

Agricultural  Investigations,  Soil  Surveys, 
Irrigation,  Drainage,  Alkali  Reclamation. 

MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE  BLOC,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


J.  C.  PIERSON. 


D.  W.  PIERSON. 


ENGINEERING  OFFICES 

Practical  Irrigation,  Reclamation,  Drain- 
age, Ponrer  and  Water  Development.  Plann 
made  and  Eatlmatea  furnished. 


431  &  432  Ochsner  Bldg. 
Phone  Main  3825  R. 


Sacramento.  Cal. 
P.  O.  Box  77. 


Cooperage  For  Sale 

Having  given  up  my  vineyards  and  cellars, 
1  off  er  a  lot  of  first  class  cooperage  for  sale. 
■20  oak  casks  of  1200+  gallons  capacity  each. 
H  oak  casks  of  2000+  gallons  capacity  each. 
8  redwood  casks  9,400  gallons  capacity  each. 
Will  sell  very  reasonably.  Address 
A.  LILIENCRANTZ,  Aptos,  California 

Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  in  1400  FOURTH  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
DADBD  Blake,  Moffltt  (Se  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
r  ArCIV  Blake,  McFall  A  Co  ,  Portland,  Ore. 


How  They  Spread  Water  in  Colorado. 


Some  of  our  newei'  subsciibers  who  are 
beginning  irrigated  farming  may  get  a 
hint  or  two  from  what  is  given  in  the 
Denver  Field  as  an  outline  of  Colorado 
methods: 

How  often  to  irrigate  and  how  much 
water  to  apply  must  be  decided  by  each 
individual  in  accordance  with  the  char- 
acter of  the  soil  and  the  crop  he  wishes 
to  produce.  No  one  can  irrigate  by  the 
clock.  Water  must  be  put  on  when  the 
crops  need  it  and  taken  off  when  the  want 
is  supplied.  Enough  water  is  better  than 
too  much.  Two  irrigations  are  usually 
sufficient  for  a  crop  of  alfalfa  or  grass. 
Four  or  five  are  required  for  young  or- 
chards. Melons  and  beets  should  have  no 
water  for  some  time  previous  to  maturity 
of  the  crop.  Alfalfa,  clover  and  timothy 
should  have  no  water  during  the  maturity 
of  the  seed  if  seed  is  desired. 

Watch  the  Watisr. — Some  foresight  is 
lequired  in  using  the  water  at  command 
so  that  sections  of  the  land  may  be  irri- 
gated consecutively  for  economy  of  both 
water  and  labor  of  applying  it.  Above 
all,  watch  your  work.  Do  not  start  the 
water  over  a  field  and  then  go  to  town 
to  spend  the  day.  Each  little  stream  re- 
quires attention. 

Maki.m:  Si'oi  r.s. — If  people  would  pro- 
vide themselves  with  lath  funnels  for  the 
head  ditch  it  would  save  a  whole  lot  of 
bother.  A  man  can  oidinarily  set  from 
forty  or  fifty  spouts  in  a  ditch  bank  in  a 
day,  but  as  many  as  eighty  are  sometimes 
set.  They  are  made  of  wooden  strips  or 
laths  one-half  inch  thick  by  two  inches 
wide  and  three  feet  long.  Four  of  these 
are  nailed  together,  foiming  a  square 
spout. 

The  strips  cost  $6  a  thousand,  or  O.G  of 
a  cent  each.  It  costs  1.1  cent  to  make 
each  spout,  thus  costing  3.5  cents,  and 
they  will  last  for  years.  If  a  man  sets 
fifty  in  a  day  they  will  cost  in  place  6.5 
cents  each.  Placed  four  feet  apart  there 
will  be  .330  in  a  length  of  eighty  rods, 
making  the  spout  system  cost  $21.45  for 


each  80-iod  line.  With  furrows  eight 
rods  long  this  will  serve  forty  acres, 
making  the  cost  about  54  cents  per  acre. 
When  set  they  must  be  well  puddled  in. 
The  quantity  of  water  which  is  passed 
through  them  is  regulated  by  a  piece  of 
lath  or  shingle  placed  vertically  in  the 
ditch  against  the  end  of  each  spout.  The 
best  work  can  be  done  by  having  the  head 
ditches  at  short  distances  from  each  other, 
enabling  the  owner  to  save  water  and 
irrigate  with  greater  ease  and  efficiency. 

Do.n't  Takk  Too  Lo.no  a  Ru.\. — Only  the 
other  day  an  Arai)ahoe  county  farmer 
told  us  that  he  had  made  two  serious 
mistakes  when  he  began  to  improve  a 
forty  acre  tract.  He  did  not  use  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  drop  boxes  in  the  head 
ditches  and  placed  the  ditches  too  far 
apart.  He  attempted  at  first  to  make  one 
head  ditch  serve  a  length  of  eighty  rods, 
but  it  was  too  far  to  run  the  water  profit- 
ably in  the  irrigating  furrows.  Laterals 
are  run  down  the  slope  from  the  spouts. 
The  practice  of  irrigators  varies  much 
with  respect  to  depth  and  distance  apart. 
Some  land  wets  up  more  easily  and 
speedily  than  other  soil,  giving  rise  to 
the  difference  in  furrowing.  One  point  to 
be  particularly  noticed  in  irrigating  by 
this  method  is  to  have  the  furrows  carry 
as  nearly  full  as  ijossible  without  break- 
ing over  the  sides. 

Run  the  furrows  as  full  as  they  will 
hold  until  the  water  gets  half  way  across 
the  field,  then  shut  off  the  supply.  The 
water  already  in  the  furrows  is  sufficient 
for  the  remainder  of  the  field  and  there 
is  no  waste.  For  the  best  success  with 
new  seeding,  make  the  furrows  six  inches 
deep,  eight  inches  wide  on  top  and  four 
feet  apart.  Make  them  with  a  single 
shovel  plow  drawn  by  two  horses.  Keep 
the  furrows  straight  by  means  of  a  side 
gauge  which  makes  a  mark  parallel  to 
the  last  furrow,  which  can  be  followed  on 
the  return  passage.  A  man  and  team  will 
furrow  five  acres  a  day,  making  the  cost 
of  furrowing  50  cents  an  acre. 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  DISTRIBUTORS 

1008-1010  SECOND  STREET 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIFORNIA 

We  are  the  Clearance  House  on  ahlpments  of  Deciduous  FruKs  from  the  State. 
We  can  fill  orders  for  any  variety  of  fruit  from  any  district  with  Prompt- 
ness and  Dispatch.    We  handle  only  In  carload  lots,  and  make  the  fill- 
ing of  F.  O.  B.  orders  our  Specialty.     Some  of  the  principal  firms 
affiliating  are: 


EARL  FRUIT  CO. 
THE  PIONEER  FRUIT  CO. 
PRODUCERS  FRUIT  CO. 
FRANK  H.  BUCK  CO. 
SILVA-BERGTHOLDT  CO. 
PINKHAM  &  McKEVITT 
SCHNABEL  BROS.  &  CO. 
PENRYN  FRUIT  CO. 

Ofllcera: 

Frank  H.  Buck,  Pres. 

W.  E.  Gerber,  1st  Vice-Pres. 
Cbas.  B.  Bills,  2nd  Vice-Pres. 
H.  A.  Fairbank,  Treasurer. 


GEO.  D.  KELLOGG  &  SON 
VACAVILLE  FRUIT  CO. 
G.  H.  ANDERSON 
W.  J.  WILSON  &  SON 
A.  BLOCK  FRUIT  CO. 
VALLEY  FRUIT  CO. 
W.  O.  DA  VIES 
NEWCASTLE  FRUIT  CO. 

Board  of  Managers: 

C.  B.  Dewees  Chas.  B.  Bills 

C.  Fotheringham      George  D.  Kellogg 

A.  H.  Schnabel         H.  A.  Fairbank 


F.  B.  McKEVITT,  Secretary  and  General  Manager 

Correspondence  Solicited 


THE  IMPERIAL  LAND  GRADER 


The  only  grader  and  scraper  combined 
that  moves  earth  and  levels  the  ground 
perfectly  and  with  ease. 


GASOLINE  ENGINES. 
TRACTION  ENGINES. 


CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS. 
ELECTRIC  MOT.RS. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  MACHINERY 
REPAIRS  ON  SHORT  NOTICE. 

DIXON  IRON  WORKS, 

DIXON,  CAL. 


THE 
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BRIQQS" 

IMPROVED 

Fruit  Pitting 
Machine 


MODEL  1911 


Saves  Money,  Fruit  and  Worry 

liy  helping  you  keep  up  with  your  crop. 
The  fruit  Is  cut  smoothly,  entirely  around, 
and  not  bruised,  and  the  dried  product  sells 
equally  as  well  as  hand  cut.  It  does  the 
work  of  eighteen  or  twenty  hand  cutters, 
doing  good  work. 

2  tons  per  hour  free  stone  peaches. 

1  ton  per  hour  apricots  and  plums. 

It  is  no  experiment  and  Is  guaranteed. 
Send  for  circular. 

THE  BRIQGS=KNIQHT  MFG.  CO. 

336  E.  Second  St. 
LOS  ANQELES,  CALIFORNIA 


2335 -ACRE  RANCH 

FOR  SALE 


We  have  a  Stock  Ranch  of 
2335  Acres,  three  running 
streams,  two  barne,  two  houses, 
well  fenced,  rolling  hills,  good 
soil,  about  1500  acres  tillable, 
and  has  produced  as  high  as 
eighteen  sacks  of  wheat  per 
acre.  Four  miles  southwest  of 
Dunnigan,  Yolo  County. 

PRICE,  $18  PER  ACRE 

EASY  TERMS. 

Write  for  full  particulars  to 

WYATT  &  WILSON 

WINTERS 
Yolo  County,  •  Cal. 


Jr.   IVIOMARCH   HAY  PRESS 

Easiest  to  Handle.  Capacity  60  Tons  Day 


Fastest  and  Most  Serviceable 
Jr.  MONARCH  HAY  PRESS  CO..  San  Leandro.  California 
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TOMATOES  DROPPING  BLOS 
SOMS  AND  CRACKING  FRUITS. 


(These  troubles  are  grievous  to  amateurs 
in  California  as  elsewhere.  They  are  less 
significant  to  commercial  growers  because 
they  have  largely  learned  to  avoid  them 
by  keeping  the  plants  growing  regularly, 
neither  receiving  checks  nor  excessive 
spurts.  In  fact,  these  troubles  are  chiefly 
due  to  conditions  causing  irregularity  in 
one  or  the  other  of  these  opposite  direc- 
tions. Professor  H.  W.  Barre,  of  the 
South  Carolina  Experiment  Station,  re- 
cently gave  the  following  account,  which 
will  be  a  timely  hint  for  some  of  our 
newer  subscribers. — Editor.] 

SiiF.DDixo  OF  Bi.os.soMS. — Anything  that 
brings  about  abnormal  growth  or  hinders 
the  normal  functioning  of  the  plant  is 
apt  to  cause  shedding.  If  tomatoes  are 
planted  in  soil  very  rich  in  nitrogen  or  if 
by  the  application  of  too  much  nitrogen- 
ous fertilizer  the  plants  are  kept  growing 
too  rapidly,  the  fruit  will  not  set.  Rainy 
or  moist  weather  during  the  l)lossoming 
period  prevents  the  flowers  from  being 
fertilized  and  causing  them  to  drop  off. 
Hot  and  dry  weather,  especially  when 
cultivation  is  neglected  and  a  crust  is 
allowed  to  form  and  the  soil  to  become 
hard  and  dry,  will  cause  the  blossoms  to 
drop  before  the  fruit  is  set. 

To  prevent  shedding  cultivate  the 
plants  so  as  to  retain  as  nearly  uniform 

mWed 

We  are  now  located  on  Market  Street, 
and  await  your  orders  lor  Seeds.  Trees. 
Flowers,  Shrubs,  etc. 

We  alio  have  added  a  fu'l  line  of  the 
Coulson  <  hick  Foods  and  Remedies.  Can 
supply  them  in  any  quantity. 

Trumbull  Seed  Co. 

257-259  MARKET  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


EUCALYPTUS 
SEEDS 

In  large  or  small  quantities.  33  species  to 
select  from.  Write  for  free  pamphlet. 
"Eucalyptus  Culture."  It  tells  you  how 
to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the  plants  and 
plant  out  in  the  field.  Also  describes  all 
the  leading  kinds,  gives  their  uses,  etc. 

Trial  packets  IBc  each,  4  for  50c.  Write 
for  prices  in  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

345  S.  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


RHUBARB  FOR  PROFIT 

A  FREE  BCOKLET  ON 

Rhubarb  Culture 

$1008  prolU  per  ac-e:  plant  now. 
Kerry  plan  sofall  sorts.  Cuttbls 
adv.  out  and  mall  today. 

J  B.WAGNER,      Pasadena,  f  al. 

The  Rhubarb  and  Berry  SpeclaMsl 


SAVE  YOUR  TIME  water  and  grading 

VK      BY    IRFIIGATING   WITH  AMEFtlCAN 

SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 


The  I'lI'K  RECOMMKM>ED  BY  AM.  I  SKUS.  It  is  the  0.\  LY  St  IEXTIFICAbl.Y  COXSTRl  CTEU  SI  RFACE  IRRI- 
fi.*TIOX  PIPE  on  the  market.  THERE'S  NO  ROUND  SEAMS  TO  LEAK,  retard  the  flow  of  water  or  weaken  the  pipe. 
This  pipe  is  easily  handled  and  cheaper  than  flumes.  It  will  last  a  lifetime.  For  irrigating  alfalfa  it  is  the  only 
pipe  to  use.     We  make  KIVETED  PII'E  AM)  T.WKS.    Write   for   Illustrated   Catalogue   also   SI'ECI.^I,  IRRIGATION 

KOI.UER  whi<  h  may  mean  much  to  you. 

American  Steel  F*lpe  &  Tank  Co.,  General  Ollices  342-43  Pacific  Electric  BIdg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cat. 


an  amount  of  moisture  in  the  soil  as  is 
possible  and  guard  against  too  rapid 
growtli  and  tiie  formation  of  excessive 
foliage.  Induce  tlie  plant  to  go  more  to 
fruit.  Tliis  can  be  done  by  limiting  the 
use  of  nitrogeneous  fertilizers  and  by 
pruning  on  the  excessive  foliage.  The  lat- 
eral branches  should  be  pruned  off  as 
soon  as  formed  and  the  top  of  the  plant 
pinched  off  as  soon  as  the  fifth  cluster 
of  fruit  has  set.  Care  should  be  exer- 
cised in  this,  however,  as  excessive  prun 
ing  of  plants  which  are  growing  in  rich 
moist  soil  or  which  are  highly  fertilized 
disturbs  the  balance  of  growth.  In  such 
cases  the  roots  %vould  take  in  more  water 
and  soil  salts  than  the  leaves  could  use, 
and  as  a  result  the  leaves  would  become 
curled  or  distorted  and  the  plants  would 
sicken. 

Ckackinc  ok  Fkiit. — Quite  frequently 
large  fissures  or  cracks  occur  in  the  fruit 
as  it  is  approaching  maturity.  This  seems 
to  be  due  to  certain  conditions  which 
affect  the  growth  and  maturity  of  the 
fruit.  If  the  growth  of  the  plant  is 
checked  for  any  reason,  such  as  failure 
to  cultivate  or  a  period  of  dry  hot  weath- 
er, the  growth  of  the  outer  portion  of 
the  fruit  will  be  checked.  If  this  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  period  of  wet  weather  and 
rapid  growth,  the  cells  in  the  fruit  fill 
with  water  and  expand  more  rapidly  than 
the  epidermis  can  grow.  This  causes  the 
epidermis  and  the  underlying  tissue  to 
rupture.  Where  it  is  possible  to  main- 
tain an  uninterrupted  growth  during  the 
fruiting  season,  this  trouble  can  be  avoid- 
ed. It  also  seems  to  be  true  that  some 
varieties  crack  worse  than  others. 


THE  HENDERSON 

FRUIT  LADDER 

Best  IMade 

Durable,  Practical  and  '  heap- 
est  on  the  Market.  Send  for 
Price  List. 

HENDERSON  MFG.  CO. 

710  E.  10th  Street,  Oakland.  Cal. 


LARGE  CHEESE  DAIRY. 


To  Externilnnte 
(;ROr.\D     Sai'IKKEI.S.    GOPHERS,  aiNO 
BORERS,    ROOT    .APHIS,    etc.,    on  Fruit 

"  carbon  bisulphide 

Is  tlip  only  effi-i  tivo  remedy. 
For  sale  by  ilealers  arnl  manufacturers. 
WHEEI.ER.  REYNOLDS  &  ST.AIFFER. 
OIHrei   «a4   Cnlirarnla   St..   San  FranclMOO. 


One  of  the  P.\(  ikk-  Ri'uai,  Pukss'  force 
recently  called  at  the  Hubart  &  Carmich- 
ael  Bros.  Dairy,  which  is  situated  be- 
tween Newman  and  Gustine.  This  is  the 
largest  dairy  on  the  west  side  of  the  San 
.loaquin  valley.  They  have  a  capacity 
for  handling  400  cows,  but  at  present 
have  only  318.  By  the  end  of  the  year 
they  expect  to  be  running  to  their  full 
capacity.  They  have  their  own  cheese 
plant  and  are  making  650  jiounds  per  day, 
or  over  19,000  pounds  per  month,  which 
amount  will  be  considerably  increased 
when  they  work  to  their  full  capacity. 
They  have  four  redwood  silos,  18  feet  in 
diameter  by  32  feet  high,  each  with  a 
capacity  of  250  tons.  They  use  green 
feed  only  four  months  during,  the  year. 
One  silo  furnishes  feed  for  300  cows  for 
40  days.  They  use  green  alfalfa  and  fox- 
tail for  silage.  This  dairy  has  been  run- 
ning less  than  two  years,  and  the  20  men 
emi)loyed  are  required  to  adhere  strictly 
to  the  rules  of  sanitation  and  cleanliness 
now  being  enforced  in  all  modern  dairies 
and  cheese  factories,  which  is  becoming 
generally  known  and  referred  to  as  the 
■  certified  plan." 


Patented  \  III  iiiiiul  !<■  Water  Balance 
Irrlicaliou  I'uiup,  illreot-oonneeted 
to  elei'trli-  niotur:  Ht-lf-opiTatlnK; 
Ideal;  nlll  rr<|ulrr  no  attention. 


A  Good  Combination 

Klectrlc  motors  and  centrifugal  pumps  make  an 
Ideal  combination  for  Irrigation  work. 

A  Byron  Jackson  pump  direct  connected  to  an 
electric  motor  Is  self  operating,  and  requires  no 
attention. 

Write  for  booklet— it  teiln  you  liotr. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS.  Inc. 

357-361  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

y.  l.OH  Anicelen  St. 
Imh  AnKelen. 


Works: 
Carlton  .station, 

W.  Berkeley,  Cai. 


pervisors,  states  that  coyotes  have  been 
responsible  for  a  number  of  cases  of 
rabies  occurring  in  the  county  and  re- 
quests that  measures  be  taken  to  exte;- 
minate  them.  He  also  reports  a  slight 
outbreak  of  anthrax  at  Chino  and  black 
leg  in  San  Bernardino  valley. 


TO  KEEP  FLIES  OFF  COWS. 


In  response  to  numerous  inquiries  for 
a  cheap  and  effective  substance  to  keep 
flies  off  horses  and  cows,  S.  Avery,  the 
veterinarian  and  chemist  of  the  Nebraska 
station,  has  prepared  and  tested  a  com- 
pound that  gives  excellent  results.  The 
formula  is  as  follows:  Neutral  oil,  4 
pints;  oil  of  wood  tar,  1  pint.  Mix  and 
shake  well.  Apply  lightly  with  a  flexible 
brush,  or  with  a  spray  pump.  Avoid  ex- 
cessive application,  as  a  very  light  ai)pli- 
cation  is  sufficient  to  protect  the  animal 
for  some  time,  as,  for  instance,  during 
a  milking  period  or  longer. 


County  Inspector  T.  W.  Orme  of  San 
Bernardino  county,  in  a  report  to  the  su: 


ALFALFA 
FARMS 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY 

3U0(>  nereM  of  irrigated  ulfaira  and 
fruit  land  in  iS<)-n«-re  IruelH.  t)u  the 
Saiitn  Fe  main  line.  Station  on  tlie 
lauil.    In  the  heart  of  a  provrn  diittrlet. 

.MERCED  COI.OXY  NO.  11. 

nr<-|>,  rieh.  Handy  ioani  moII  ;  van  lie 
norkeil  !•»  i-ry  day  in  llie  year.  .*l)un- 
diinl  Miller  Iroiii  a  lontt  extabliiihed  Ir- 
rigation MyMtein. 

Write  today  (or  partieularH. 
(Send  this  to  us) 


CO-OPERATIVE  LAND  4  TRUST  CO. 

"Lands  that  produce  wealth" 
595  Market  St.,  S&n  Francisco 

(Pleue  Knd  me  lile»>ure  on  Merced  ColoDy  No.  2) 


NAME  

ADDRESS. 


GAS  EIMGIIMES 

For  sale;  good  gas  engines  of  all  sizes  at 
greatly  reduced  prices,  which  have  been 
displaced  by  electric  motors.  Commercial 
Engineer.  .SOTITHERN  CALIFORNIA  EDI- 
SON COMPANY.  120  East  Fourth  St..  Los 
Angreles.  Cal. 


NO  SUCH  THING 

As  Saving  Money  Through 
Buying  a  Cheap  Machine 
Instead  of  the  Matchless 

SHARPLES 

Tubular  Cream  Separator 

The  clicap  machine  will  more  than  lose  the 
price  ol  a  Tubular  the  first  year.  Many  tliou- 
sand  users  of  ch.ap  separators  arc  discarding 
them  lor  Tubulars.  The  cheap  machines  lasted 
one  year  on  the  avcrai;e-reciuircd  ten  to  thirty 
dollars  repairs— and  lost  more  in  cream  than  the 
original  cost 

Do  vou  cnll  that  cheap  ? 

Tubulars  liave  twice  the  skimming  force,  skim 
faster  and  twice  as  clean  as  others.  Dairy  Tu- 
bulars conia  n  no  disks  or  other  con- 
traptions. Wearaliietime.  Guarantecc 
lorever  by  America's  oldest  and  world'; 
bisgest  separator  concern.  Tlie  bigges 
economy  you  can  make  is  to  buy  Thi 
World's  Best. 

On  request, 
Tubular  will  l 
delivered  and  si 
uD  in  your  honi 
lur!reetria'.,w  ■ 
out  freight  or 
o.her  expen? 
you.    Why  sen 
any  money 
;ome  chi  ap 
niacliine  V 

Si-p:ir:itnr 
quality  Is 
more  import- 
ant llian  first 
cost.  Other 
separators  talten 
part  payment  ' 
Tubulars.  . 

Write  tor  I 
catalogue  | 
No.  i:it  and  | 
free  trial.  ] 


THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

wi>T  <  iif>Ti-;n.  r.\. 

Chlcaso.  III.,  "i""  Kruuclt..  ...  <         l-urlland,  Ore. 
Toronto.  <  uii..    Wliiiilpri:.  «  an. 


mu  JUedloli 

^^^^ 


READY 

FOR 

EMERGENCIES. 

HH-H 

LINIMENT 

SHOULD  BE  IN  EVERY  HOME 
ASA  SAFC-&UARDAOAmST 
-  ,  -  SORl  THROAT.  SW£LLINGS. 

^iMfU)  SPRAINS.  RHEUMATISM. 
ttCURALOIA,  jrifF JOINTS.  LAMiNtSS. 
STOMACH  CRAMPS,  DIARRHOEA  .  Etc. 

THE  STOCKMAN  5  STAND  BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


Worti  on  the  Aiuadee.  Lassen  county, 
irrigation  project  is  now  being  completed. 


June  17,  1911 
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What  Is  Butter-Fat? 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  been  reading 
articles  in  the  Ri'rai-  Press  in  which 
mention  is  made  of  the  price  of  "butter- 
fat."  Now  I  would  like  to  knov/  what 
"butter-fat"  means.  I  have  asked  farmers 
around  here  this  question  and  no  one 
seems  to  know.  I  suppose  all  parties 
dealing  with  creameries  understand  what 
the  standard  of  measure  or  weight  of 
butter-fat  is,  but  it  is  my  guess  that  there 
are  thousands  of  farmers  whom,  if  they 
were  asked  this  question,  would  not  knovv. 
We,  of  course,  know  that  butter  is  sold 
by  the  pound  and  cream  by  the  pint,  quart 
or  gallon,  but  what  is  butter-fat  sold  by? 

Angels  Camp.  J.  F.  M. 

Butter-fat  is  the  yellow  substance  which 
forms  the  larger  part  of  butter.  Besides 
this  fat  butter  is  composed  of  16  per  cent 
or  less  of  water  and  small  amounts  of  salt, 
and  other  substances  of  which  milk  is 
composed.  From  80  to  85  per  cent  or  sn 
of  ordinary  butter  is  the  fat  itself.  It  is 
sold  by  weight. 

The  cream  from  which  butter  is  made 
is  taken  to  the  creamery  and  weighed,  not 
measured.  A  small  sample  is  tested  by 
the  so-called  Babcock  test  to  determine 
the  exact  percentage  of  fat,  and  payment 
mode  on  this  basis.  For  instance,  if  100 
pounds  of  cream  is  one-third  butter-fat. 
the  dairyman  receives  pay  for  33':'j  poinut; 
of  this  substance.  If  it  is  only  one-quar 
ter  fat,  he  receives  pay  for  25  pounds 
Ordinary  cream  varies  within  these  lim- 
its, but  may  be  much  richer  or  thinner. 
Cream  after  the  butter-fat  is  removed  i- 
much  like  skimmed  milk,  although  it  has 
less  water  in  it. 

The  composition  of  milk  is  about  a.6 
follows:  water,  87'/;  fat,  referred  tn  in 
the  above  question,  from  3  to  5'/i,  more 
or  less;  sugar,  5'/( ;  casein,  2.6'/,;  albumen, 
0.7'/f,  and  ash,  0.7'/.  The  more  fat  pres- 
ent the  less  water:  the  other  substances 
are  present  in  about  the  same  amounts  in 
all  samples  of  milk. 

Casein  is  the  white  part  of  the  miik 
and  forms  the  greater  i)art  of  the  cuid 
It  is  a  close  relative  of  the  albumen,  the 
same  substance  as  is  found  in  the  white 
of  an  egg.  Most  of  the  albumen,  how- 
ever, remains  in  the  whey,  when  the  milk 
is  curdled.  The  milk  sugar,  as  its  name 
indicates,  is  a  kind  of  sugar.  The  ash 
is  what  would  remain  if  the  milk  were 
evaporated  down  and  burned.  It  is  com- 
posed of  lime,  compounds  of  phosphorus, 
potash,  etc.  All  of  these  constituents  are 
found  in  both  while  milk,  cream,  butter, 
buttermilk,  curd,  whey,  and  other  milk 
products.- 

The  butter-fat  resembles  iu  chemical 
composition  other  animal  and  vegetable 
fats  or  oils.  Its  composition,  as  well  ai 
its  amount,  varies  from  different  cows 
and  in  different  breeds  of  cattle.  It  oc- 
curs in  milk  in  small  globules  and  can- 
not be  removed  entirely  from  it  by  skim- 
ming. More  can  be  removed  by  the  use 
of  a  separator  than  by  raising  in  pans. 

Jersey  cows  usually  give  richer  milk 
than  other  breeds,  and  Holsteins  the  lea'st 
percentage  of  fat,  although  the  amount  of 
milk  is  large.  As  a  result  of  these  varia- 
tions in  both  breeds  and  individual  cows 
all  dairymen  who  wish  to  secure  a  large 
amount  of  fat  usually  weigh  the  milk  of 
every  cow  at  least  once  or  twice  a  month 
and  test  to  discover  the  percentage  of  fat 
in  it.  In  every  herd  where  this  is  not 
done  animals  can  usually  be  found  which 


are  giving  no  more  milk  than  the  average, 
if  as  much,  and  very  little  butter-fat  in 
it,  while  others  may  give  only  an  average 
amount  of  milk,  but  produce  much  more 
fat  on  account  of  its  richness. 

The  price  paid  for  butter-fat  is  about 
the  same  as  for  butter,  the  creamery  pro- 
prietor expecting  to  make  enough  from 
the  excess  buttei'  over  the  amount  of  fat 
present,  to  pay  for  the  expense  of  manii 
facture. 


INTERESTING  DEMONSTRTIONS 
IN  DAIRY  FEEDING. 


One  of  the  most  up-to-date  dairies  in 
Napa  county  is  that  of  W.  L.  Mitchel,  sit- 
uated on  his  ranch  five  miles  from  Napa 
City.  The  herd  is  composed  of  about  50 
head  of  high-grade  Jersey  cows,  34  of 
which  are  now  producing,  though,  as  all 
will  freshen  this  fall,  the  quantity  is  fall- 
ing off  from  day  to  day.  The  herd  is 
headed  by  the  registered  bull  Index, 
bought  when  a  calf  from  Mr.  Taylor  of 
Wisconsin.  The  object  of  this  dairy  is 
to  produce  butter-fat,  hence  the  preference 
for  Jersey  blood,  the  owner  holding  that 
it  is  more  profitable  to  sell  butter-fat  at 
Napa  than  to  ship  milk  to  San  Francisco, 
which  is  the  logical  market  for  this  sec- 
tion. 

The  milking  and  feeding  barn,  built  to 
accommodate  50  cows,  is  provided  with 
large  cars  running  on  light  iron  rails  to 
carry  hay,  and  smaller  cars  to  carry  en- 
silage from  the  silo  which  is  at  the  rear 
of  the  barn.  Corn  ensilage  and  alfalfa 
form  the  principal  crops  of  the  ranch,  as 
Mr.  Mitchel  is  a  thorough  believer  in  the 
efBciency  of  corn  ensilage  and  dry  a'^alfa 
hay  for  rich  mild-producing  feed,  and 
cites  the  following  figures  to  bear  our  nis 
claims: 

During  November,  1910,  the  result  of 
feeding  34  cows  on  ensilage  and  dry  al- 
falfa hay  was  $408  worth  of  butter-fat. 
while  in  January,  1911,  he  fed  36  cows 
dry  alfalfa  hay  and  $168  worth  of  mill 
feed  (having  no  corn  ensilage)  and  the 
returns  were  only  $373.30  worth  of  butter- 
fat,  while  the  price  received  in  each  month 
was  practically  the  same.  The  silo  is  one 
of  the  first  built  in  Napa  county  and  has 
a  capacity  of  110  tons,  and  now  contains 
about  60  tons  of  first-cut  alfalfa  hay,  which 
will  be  fed  as  soon  as  pasture  gives  out. 

A  manure-carrier  operating  on  an  over 
head  cable  reaching  all  ijarts  of  the  barn 
deposits  the  manure  on  the  opposite  side 
of  a  creek  200  feet  from  the  barn.  The 
separating  room  is  some  distance  from 
the  barn,  has  cement  floor,  water  connec- 
tion, and  other  necessary  conveniences 
Everything  in  the  way  of  buildings  are 
whitewashed  once  each  year,  and  every- 
thing connected  with  the  dairy  is  sanitary 
and  inviting  looking. 


NO  HOOF -NO  HORSE 

EMpecially  l«  tlie  <Ir>'  sieason  in  tlil.s  .sec- 
tion very  hard  on  lioofH.  It  you  have  a 
horse  with  a  hail  Coot  c'au.sed  by  tender, 
brittle,  hard  or  eontraeted  lioofN,  Nplit 
hoofN,  quarter  eraeks.  mud  fever.  McrateheM, 
eornH.  eracked  heelM  or  Brenxe  he«'lM,  send 
1(1  eent«  pontaRe  and  we  will  Nend  you  a 
.-Oe  iiaekatire  of  ESHEI,MAN'S  WOOI.  FAT 
HOOF  HFAI.FR,  and  If  Mntisfaetory.  Mend 
UM  tlie  r>0  eentN.  If  not.  write  u.s  to  that 
etl'eet.  and  you  need  pay  nothluK.  We 
take  nil  the  risk,  you  just  try  It.  .Send 
for  It  today,  or  Mend  for  folder  with  ninny 
teHtliiionlaiN  of  blK'  horHeinen,  win  anil 
otIierM. 

TOMPKINS  &  CO.. 

Ill,  113.  115  WINSTON  ST.,  LOS  ANQEI  ES,  CAL 


ALTA  VISTA  HERD  OF  IMPORTED  GUERNSEYS 

OWNED  BY 
CHAS.  G.  liATHROP,  Stanford  Unlver»ity,  Cal. 

From  above  herd  I  offer  for  sale  a  few  choice  bull  calves  from  such  .sires 
and  grand  sires  as 
IMP.  I.ORD  KITCHENER — 1I.S0» 
Winner  of  the  grand  champion  prize  at  Sacramento  State  Fairs  1909-1910,  an<l 
IMP.  RAYMOND  OF  THE  PREEI, — 113!53 
Winner  of  the  first  prize  1906.  Island  of  Ouernsey. 
For  further  particulars  write  to  above  address.    Inspection  solicited. 


SHROPSHIRES  FOR  SALE 


Cc>OF»ERS'S  3680 

First  at  Royal  Show,  England  ; 

WARDWELL*S  HONEST 

First  at  International  Show,  Chicago, 
HEAD  THE  FLOCK. 

PURE  BRED  AND  GRADE  RAMS  FOR  SALE 

For  prices  write 


BISHOP  BROS.,  San  Ramon,  Cal. 


LAWN 

m 


FENCE 


The  cheaper  than  wood  kind.  It 
increases  the  beauty,  comfort  and  value  of  your  property.  Artistic 
designs  of  Fancy  Fabrics  for  Wood  Posts  or  complete  Fences  with  Steel 
Posts.  Gates  to  Match.  Cemetery  and  schoolhouse  fences  a  specialty. 
Prices  gladly  quoted.    Ask  for  Catalogue  '<  D." 

CALIFORNIA  ANCHOR  FENCE  COMPANY,  stSckt^'oT  Hi. 


Bcnicia-Orr  Cultivator 


These  Illustrations  Show  the  Frame  Raised  Out  of  the  Urouud. 

Just  note  how  the  frame  extends  out  beyond  the  wheels  so  that 
the  driver  can  work  up  close  to  the  trees,  vines  or  vegetables. 

Note  that  the  frame  is  level  in  every  position. 

Note  how  well  the  various  parts  are  bolted  and  braced  so  as  to 
get  the  desired  strength  and  rigidity  and  still  be  light  in  weight  and 
draught. 

The  BENICIA-ORR  is  made  in  two  sizes — seven  and  nine  teeth— 
which  cultivate  a  width  of  four  and  five  feet  respectively.  By  the 
loosening  of  six  bolts  it  can  be  changed  from  one  size  to  the  other. 
Center  tooth  can  be  removed,  if  desired,  for  cultivating  small  vege- 
tables, as  beets,  beans,  etc. 

Bear  in  mind  that  this  implement  was  designed  and  is  built  by 
practical  men  who  understand  the  need  of  agriculturists. 

For  good,  hard,  thorough  work  in  garden,  orchard,  vineyard  or 
field,  the  BENICIA-ORR  has  the  lead  over  any  other  cultivator  on 
the  market. 

If  you  want  to  use  the  latest,  up-to-date  cultivator,  place  your 
order  for  a  BENICIA-ORR. 


Code. 
Sevenor 
Nineor 


Size. 
7  teeth 
9  teeth 
Pole 


Width. 

4  feet 

5  feet 


Net. 
28.3  lbs. 
308  lbs. 
32  lbs. 


Weight. 


Measurement. 


Gross,  Cased.  Cu.  Ft.,  Cased. 
365  lbs. 
390  lbs. 
32  Iba. 


IF  THERE  IS  NO  AGENT  IN  YOUR  VICINITY 
WRITE  DIRECT  TO 

BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 

451  BRANNAN  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
FACTORY  BENICIA.  CAL. 

MR.  DEALER:  We  are  receiving  many  inquiries  for  Benicia^ 
Orrs;  have  you  secured  the  agency  in  your  vicinity? 
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A  Great  County  Attack  on  Bovine 
Tuberculosis. 


Tulare  has  set  the  pace  for  the  agri- 
cultural counties  of  California  in  the  ad 
vance  against  bovine  tuberculosis.  The 
announcement  is  embodied  in  the  follow- 
ing report  from  Visalia,  dated  June  7: 

The  first  concerted  action  to  be  taken  in 
California  looking  to  the  extermination  of 
tuberculosis  in  dairy  cattle  was  taken  to- 
day, when  the  supervisors  appropriated 
$10,000  for  the  testing  of  every  one  of  the 
50,000  dairy  stock  in  Tulare  county. 

Every  cow  found  affected  will  be  iso- 
lated from  the  herd,  and  the  board  will 
pass  a  strict  ordinance  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  milk  from  any  cow  which  has  not 
been  tested  and  found  free  from  tubercu- 
lar germs;  also  where  the  dairy  is  not  up 
to  a  high  standard  of  cleanliness.  A 
heavy  fine  will  be  imposed  for  violations. 

State  Veterinarian  Keane,  who  was 
present  at  the  meeting  today,  will  send  a 
halt  dozen  men  from  his  office,  and  will 
have  direct  charge  of  the  work.  Federal 
and  county  inspectors  will  assist. 

A  Bkoadside. — This  seems  to  be  a 
broader  attack  than  has  been  made  hither- 
to, because  it  seems  to  cover  all  cows, 
whether  they  serve  the  towns  with  milk 
or  not.  The  idea  seems  to  be  to  have  no 
milk  go  from  tuberculous  cows  to  buttor 
or  cheese  factory  or  for  any  other  food 
use. 

In  view  of  the  action  thus  begun,  pos- 
sibly some  reader  who  does  not  remember 
our  earlier  publications  on  the  subject 
may  like  a  review  in  the  form  of  a  cate- 
chism on  tuberculosis  which  we  draw 
from  a  circular  just  isused  by  Director 
Russell  of  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Sta 
tion  and  Prof.  Hastings  of  the  same  in 
stitution: 

"On  the  Nature  and  Testing  of  Tu- 
berculosis." Over  sixty  questions  perti- 
nent to  the  most  practical  survey  of  this 
disease  are  considered  and  answered  in 
the  best  scientific  light  obtainable. 
Among  them  are  the  following: 

What  is  tuberculosis? 

A  transmissible  disease  caused  by  a 
specific  kind  of  bacteria.  The  organisms 
leave  the  body  of  the  diseased  animal  in 
various  ways  and  enter  the  body  of  a  sec- 
ond healthy  animal. 

What  animals  have  tuberculosis? 

All  warm  blooded  and  some  cold  blooded 
animals.  In  the  northern  portion  of  this 
country  it  is  the  most  important  disease 
of  cattle.  Of  the  domestic  animals,  cattle, 
hogs  and  fowls  are  most  often  affected; 
sheep,  horses,  dogs  and  cats  but  rarely. 
Most  of  the  wild  animals  in  captivity  die 
of  tuberculosis. 

Is  one  breed  of  animals  more  suscep- 
tible to  tuberculosis  than  another? 

Cattle  of  any  breed,  beef  or  dairy,  ac- 
quire tuberculosis  quickly  and  easily, 
when  once  brought  in  contact  with  dis- 
eased animals  giving  oft  tubercle  bacilli. 
The  reason  why  more  dairy  than  beef 
cattle  have  been  found  to  be  effected  is 
because  of  the  much  greater  exchange, 
the  longer  period  for  which  they  are  re- 
tained and  the  closer  confinement  to 
which  they  are  subjected. 

How  is  the  disease  introduced  into  a 
herd? 

1.  By  the  purchase  of  diseased  ani- 
mals. 

2.  By  feeding  mixed  factory  by-prod- 
ucts, such  as  raw,  creamery  skim-milk  and 
whey. 

3.  By  direct  contact  with  an  affected 
animal. 

What  ))ercentage  nf  domestic  animals 
have  tuberculosis? 

It  varies  widely  in  different  countries 
and  In  different  parts  of  the  same  coun- 
try.   From  .July,  1908,  to  July,  1910,  ovor 


90,000  animals,  largely  milk  cows,  weie 
examined  for  tuberculosis  in  Wisconsin 
and  about  five  per  cent  were  found  to  bo 
diseased. 

What  is  the  tuberculin  test? 

If  a  tuberculous  cow  has  a  small  quan- 
tity of  tuberculin  introduced  beneath  the 
skin,  a  temporary  fever  will  result,  which 
can  be  detected  by  taking  the  temperaluii- 
of  the  animal;  a  healthy  animal  shows  no 
such  fever. 

Does  the  use  of  tuberculin  injure  ani 
mals? 

Tuberculin  has  no  ill  effect  whatever 
on  healthy  animals,  and  no  harmful  ef- 
fect on  tuberculous  animals.  It  does  not. 
in  the  amount  used  in  testing,  have  any 
effect  on  the  progress  of  the  disease  in 
tue  animal,  nor  can  it  in  any  way  pro 
duce  the  disease.  With  many  of  our  best 
herds  it  has  been  used  regularly  for  10  to 
15  years  with  absolutely  no  injurious  ef- 
fects. The  statements  that  ihe  test  causes 
abortion  or  other  ailments  are  without 
foundation.  The  flow  of  milk  is  not 
changed  to  any  appreciable  extent,  even 
in  the  case  of  tuburcular  animals. 

How  can  a  diseased  herd  be  freed  from 
tuberculosis? 

Test  the  whole  herd.  Remove  all  re 
acting  animals.  Re-test  all  suspicious  ani 
mals  in  three  months,  and  the  entire  herd 
again  in  one  year  and  annually  there 
after.    Disinfect  the  stable. 

How  can  a  herd  be  kept  free  from  tu- 
berculosis? 

Test  annually,  or  at  least  every  two 
yeais,  and  re-test  all  suspicious  cases  in 
three  months.  Test  every  animal  intro- 
duced into  the  herd  at  the  time  of  pur- 
chase, and  again  in  three  months.  Use 
a  farm  separator  or  feed  only  skim-milk 
and  whey  that  have  been  heated. 


PERCHERONS 


AND 


BELGIANS 


Los  Altos  Stock  Farm,  established 
for  breeding  with  a  choice  selection  of 
pure-bred,  imported,  registered  stal- 
lions and  mares  with  pedigrees  run- 
ning into  the  best  blood  lines.  All  of 
the  big  draft  type,  first  class  in  every 
way.  Some  of  the  stallions  and  mares 
reach  a  ton  in  weight. 

Now  ready  for  sale,  a  few  selected, 
coming  three-year-old  and  one  coming 
four-year-old  stallions.  All  registered. 
Tliese  colts  are  fine  in  conformation, 
size,  bone,  and  disposition,  and  give 
great  promise.  They  can  be  seen  at 
the  barn  near  the  station  at  Los  Altos. 

ADDRESS 

LOS  ALTOS  STOCK  FARM 

LOS  ALTOS,  CAL. 

Ranclios  at  Los  Altos  and  near 
Mt.  View. 


AMERIGO-ARABIAN  HORSES 

and  best  pedigreed 

HAMPSHIRE  HOGS 

Dr.  J.  W.  HENDERSON 

BELLA  VISTA  STOCK  FARM 

R.  D.  1,  Box  2,  Martinez,  Cal 

BERKSHIRES 

Boars,  different  *K^m.  Soma,  both  opca 
and  bred.  State  Fair  Prise  Winners. 
Over  100  Sprlns  PiKS  to  select  from. 
Sired  by  large  Boars  and  out  of  prollflc 
SoTTS.     Write  jour  vrants. 

A.    B.  BUMPHRBT, 
Qrap*  Wild  Farv.  Ifayksw,  CnL 


THE  RED  BALL  BRAND 

Tulol  Hoof  Paste 

is  .sterling  preparation,  to  be  used  in  I>nnirneHH  caused  by  Hard  and  Rrittif 
l''i  i  t.  Cracked  Heels,  Quarter  Crack,  Contiaction  and  Corns. 


After  treatment  with 
Tulol  the  Hoofs 


This  is  a  10  lb.  pail  of 

Tulol 
Paste 
for 

SI. 50 


WE  SELL.  A.  TRIAL  CAN  FOR  SO  CENXS 

BAYLEY  &  LYON,   Sole  Distributors 

DESK  D.  149  CALIFORNIA  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Fop  Sale : 
lOO  Sliopt-Hopn  Bulls 

400  Blacuo  Roberts  Glide 
French  Merino  and 
100  Pure  Bred  Stirop- 
sliire  Rams 

In  Single  or  Carload  Lots 
l'\)r  further  jmrticulars  write  to 

THORNTON  S.  GUDE, 

Davis,  Cal. 


Cows  Give  262  lbs.  More  Milk  Dally 

After  substituting  a  part  of  their  regular  feed  with  Proteina.  snys 
a  leading  dairyman.    ^  Unequalle<l  for  Cows, 
Calves  and  Poultry,  and  fed  at  a 
comparative  low  cost. 


46%PR0TEIN-I0%FAT 


Proteins  is  concentrated  from  the  Soy 
Bean  and  contains  33<  more  Protein. 
Tiie  U.  S.  Agricultural  Dept.  says:  "A  bushel  of  Soy  beans  is  at 
I  least  twice  as  valuable  for  feed  as  a  bushel  of  com."   ^  POULTRY 

MEN  FIKD  PrOTEINA  BETTER  THAN  BEEF  SCRAPS  FOR  LAYING 

kllKNS.    Write  for  s\gne4  letters  from  Poultrj-men  and  DairNmen^  SEATTLE 


5QLD  BY  DEALERS  or  PACIFIC  OIL  MILLS.SEATTL 


15  Imported,  Thoroughbred  Short-Horn 


45  Imported,  Shropshire  Yearling 


All  Registered  AH  Registered 

Few  Choice  Young  Poland-China 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES 


ROSELAWN  STOCK  FARM,  T.  B.  Gibson,  Owner 

WOODIAND,  VOlO  COllNTV,  CAL. 


F*patt's  A^nimal  and  -V-ne  best 
F»otiltpy  Regulators  7"  maricei 

C&S  AXLE  GREASE-30ye. 
H  S  L  AXLE  GREASE-fo  601 

THE  ONLY  PEBFECT  LUBBICi^ 

Use  only  one-fourth  of  what  you  would/i 

WHIXXIER  COBl 

San  FVaitclsco  lVfanufp« 
AGENTS  WEATHERPROOF^  C^l 

s  of  satisfaction, 
rears  in  constant  use. 

NTS 

ISC  of  any  other. 

JRI>I  CO. 

sturcrs 

W1F>0  ROOEIIVG 

A 
R 
G 
O 

C 
O 
A 
L 

O 
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ASK   VOUK  DEALER  FOt. 

EL  DORADO  COCOAIMUT  OIL  CAKE 

CHICKENS    AND    1VIIL.K  COWS 

t  heapest  Food  In  the  Market  to-day.     If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it, 

ADUBB88 

EL   DORADO   OIL  WORKS 

149  CALIFORNIA  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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Dairy  Clean-Up  in  San  Joaquin 

County. 


After  meeting  with  i-adical  opposition 
from  many  quarters  and  receiving  at  first 
but  little  support  from  any  one  but  its 
originators  the  dairy  ordinance  recently 
passed  by  the  San  Joaquin  county  super- 
visors has  finally  been  given  a  hearty 
reception,  and  a  general  clean-up  among 
many  dairies  has  resulted. 

Up  to  a  short  time  ago  the  dairies  of 
the  county  in  which,  according  to  the 
data  obtained  by  the  county  assessor, 
were  liept  14,000  cows  were  given  no 
other  supeivision  than  that  provided  for 
under  the  State  dairy  law.  Many  of 
them  were  run  imder  very  insanitary 
conditions  and  included  cows  suffering 
from  tuberculosis  and  diseases,  as  in  the 
case  in  all  districts  where  little  supervi- 
sion is  given. 

Owing  to  the  small  number  of  in- 
spectors provided  under  the  State  law. 
and  the  difficulty  of  supervising  their 
operation  without  further  inspection  it 
was  found  necessary  to  provide  county 
supervision  to  supplement  the  work  of 
the  State  dairy  inspectors.  This  work 
was  begun  through  the  initiative  of  Dr. 
Wm.  •  Friedberger,  county  health  oflScer. 

Di-.  Friedberger  was  familiar  with  con- 
ditions in  maqy  of  the  di^iries,  and  before 
taking  other  steps  secured  photograi)hs 
of  dairies  which  were  run  in  insanitary 
ways.  With  150  of  these  photographs 
ready  he  called  upon  supervisors  for  an 
ordinance  which  should  require  the  same 
care  of  herds  and  milk  that  was  demanded 
by  the  State  law. 

The  board  of  supervisors  were  at  first 
unwilling  to  act  where  the  State  law  was 
already  applied,  bqt  an  oral  descrijjtion 
of  some  of  the  worst  places,  supplemented 
by  a  display  of  the  photogiaphs  was 
enough  to  cause  a  realization  of  the  de- 
mand tor  a  better  source  of  supply  of 
milk. 

Dairies  were  found  in  which  cows  in 
the  last  stages  of  tuberculosis  were  being 
milked,  bringing  in  a  small  income,  per- 
haps, to  their  owners,  but  contaminating 
the  milk  and  spreading  disease  to  healthy 
cows.  Cesspools  and  hog  wallows  often 
drained  into  wells  from  which  water  for 
dairy  purposes  was  secured,  and  cows 
covered  with  mud  and  manure  were 
hardly  washed.  In  one  case  the  milk 
was  separated  in  an  open  shed  under 
which  the  ranch  hogs  had  shade  and 
shelter. 


To  remedy  these .  conditions  the  ordi- 
nance adopted  provided  for  nothing,  with 
one  exception,  that  was  not  required  by 
the  State  law.  Cleanliness  and  healthy 
cows  were  what  were  demanded;  floors 
impervious  to  moisture,  removal  of  ma- 
nure and  other  animal  discharges  from 
yard  and  barn,  a  clean  water  supply,  clean 
milk  utensils,  good  food  and  a  clean  barn 
— these  were  the  main  requirements  of 
the  law. 

Besides  this,  any  herd  which  the  health 
officer  considered  infected  with  tubercu- 
losis was  required  to  be  given  the  tuber- 
culin test  and  the  animals  suffering  from 
the  disease  and  removed  from  the  healthy 
cows.  This  test  is  not  demanded  in  every 
dairy,  but  only  in  those  which  can  he 
seen  to  need  the  test. 

For  aid  in  enforcing  the  ordinance,  and 
liere  was  the  ground  for  the  most  opposi- 
tion, every  dairyman  was  required  to  ob- 
tain a  permit,  without  expense,  however, 
to  himself,  from  the  health  officer.  This 
provision  was  inserted  to  enable  the 
health  officer  to  keep  track  of  all  dairies, 
so  that  none  would  be  overlooked.  Noth- 
ing in  the  ordinance  required  the  dairy- 
men who  are  not  living  up  to  it  to  go  to 
any  expense  other  than  cleaning  up,  ex- 
cept perhaps  to  provide  other  quarters  for 
hogs,  and  to  see  that  dirt  was  kept  from 
milk. 

Through  a  misunderstanding  of  what 
was  required  in  the  ordinance  radical  op- 
position was  expressed  and  many  indig- 
nation meetings  were  called  to  protest 
against  it.  A  reporter  is  said  to  have 
overheard  one  man  remark  to  another 
that  It  is  an  outrage  to  charge  a  dairy- 
man $20  a  quarter  for  a  permit  to  operate 
his  dairy',  and  his  paper  came  out  with 
the  statement  that  $80  was  an  excessive 
sum  to  charge  a  man  for  conducting  a 
business  like  dairying. 

Dr.  Friedberger,  who  prepared  the  bill 
and  was  responsible  for  its  passage,  was 
called  upon  to  explain  it  and  defend  it, 
if  such  an  ordinance  could  be  defended. 
At  mass  meetings  he  spoke  to  hostile 
audiences,  who,  however,  when  they  found 
exactly  what  was  required,  generally  en- 
dorsed the  ordinance  before  adjourning, 

"Many  dairymen",  said  Dr.  Friedberger, 
"were  greatly  opposed  to  the  ordinance 
under  any  conditions,  but  when  they 
realized  that  it  would  i)revent  a  man  who 
ran  his  dairy  in  a  filthy  condition  from 


sending  his  milk  to  the  same  market  with 
theirs  and  getting  just  as  good  a  price, 
they  decided  that  it  was  a  good  thing. 
When  a  person  did  speak  against  it,  1 
could  nearly  always  tell  where  his  dairy 
was  at  fault,  on  account  of  the  reasons 
he  would  put  uii  in  opposition  to  it. 

"Opposition  to  the  worlt  of  the  county 
and  State  with  health  officer,  inspector 
and  veterinarian,  I  find,  nearly  always 
arises  through  a  lack  of  understanding  of 
what  inspection  and  work  means  to  the 
dairyman  himself.  In  one  herd  for  in- 
stance, where  several  of  the  cows  were 
suffering  from  lumpy  jaw  the  owner  re- 
fused to  permit  the  county  veterinarian 
to  see  them.  I  called  his  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  cows  would  die  if  not  treat- 
ed, and  communicate  the  disease  to  the 
healthy  animals,  which  would  die.  He 
thought  it  over  and  then  only  wanted  the 
veterinarian  to  see  them,  but  offered  to 
pay  for  the  work  which  the  county  has 
done  at  its  own  expense. 

"In  a  similiar  way  persons  who  once 
opposed  the  ordinance  now  see  that  it  is 
to  their  advantage  to  have  it  enforced 
and  there  is  now  but  little  opposition  to  it. 
It  was  a  hard  fight  to  get  the  ordinance 
accepted  throughout  the  county,  but  after 
the  fight  was  on  support  was  volunteered 
from  many  quarters,  and  practically  eveiy 
organization  or  meeting  which  heard  the 
reasons  for  adopting  these  regulations, 
and  knew  of  the  injury  done  through  the 
production  of  milk  in  filtny  surroundings 
has  given  it  hearty  support,  and  now  as 
the  ordinance  goes  into  effect  it  is  meet- 
ing the  approval  and  not  opposition  of 
those  concerned." 


Wafrmntad  to  GIva  Saliafaoilon, 

Gombaulfs 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Book, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameneai  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria,  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle, 

As  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc..  It  js  invaluable. 

Every  bottle  of  Caustio  Balsam  "old  la 
Warranted  to  give  satlBfaction.  Price  $1.60 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggietB,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
Its  use.  t#"Send  for  descriptive  circulars^ 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland.  0 


I 


)WITTEENGINES@ 


GAS  ~  GASOLINE  —  DISTILLATE 

Cheapest  of  all  powers.  One  cent  average  cost 
per  horse  power  per  hour.   Nothing  can  equal. 

FIVE  YEAR 
GUARANTEE 
We  build  nil  sizes.  Hop- 
per jacket  or  water  tank 
cooling.  Inducements 
to  introduce  in  new  lo- 
calities. Write  stating 
  size  and  style  wanted. 

WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

1607  OaklaiKl  Ave..  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


W.  A.  FORBES,  Manager 


PENNANT  Dairy 


DIEPENBROCK 
RANCH 


  LIVE  STOCK  IMPORTERS 

RIVERSIDE  ROAD,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 
P.O.  Box  746  Phone :  Suburban  72x3 

100  grade  Holstein  heifers  and  registered  yearling  Holstein  bulls,  all  tubercu- 
lin tested,  are  now  en  route  from  Wisconsin.  All  will  be  for  sale  on  arrival.  We 
will  buy  anything  for  you  and  include  it  in  future  shipments.  Select  and  buy 
your  desired  blood  lines  by  correspondence.  We  will  pass  expert  opinion  on  it, 
whether  bull,  cow,  boar,  or  sow,  and  ship  it  for  you  if  acceptable  in  all  points. 
If  not  up  to  standard,  we  will  not  include  it,  and  you  will  not  be  disappointed. 


ERICKSON'S  PATENT  EXTERMINATOR 

«  CARTRIDGE  CR/IRGED  WITH  DEHTH— Positinlr  Ihi  most  ifftctKi  inethed  know*  (or  iitirminaline 
■  ■         CnDUCDC     burrowing  pests.  Belter  than  poison,  for  It  Is  tbsolutily 

I         DUrnCno     saU  md  acts  only  on  peits  that  burrow,  rests  mute  by 
WL  III   ^  itniiinnri  n  the  Otpartmeni  of  Agriculture  resulted  lnunquallf|ed  tat- 


j>/«iii»np>  o  ins  utpirimeni  oingncuiiure  resui 
SQUIRRELS  Mttikn.  Awarded  the  Grand  Prize  A.-Y.-P.E.,Seattla. 
I  ^  Simple, safa.effactive.  Send  for  booklet.  Sold  by  Dealara. 


H  apt,  write  >o  Hitt  FIreworka  Co,,  Seattle,  Wash. 


For  SaJe  By  DUPONT  POWDER  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Portland,  Seattle,  Spokane,  Denver  and  St.  Louis 


^^/^  For  Cattle,  Poultry 

N<A>M>  ^/oC         ^ /%/^    and  all  Farm  Animals 

m  ■  ^01^.       ^^'^^m     M  ^  Will  double  your  inllk,  crrani  und  ess  mupply. 

m  M  M  M  ^^^^        Takes  the  plaee  of  BKKF  SCRAPS  for  layius  heuM 

M ^  ^^^^1     ^^^M  at  about  the 

^^^K^^^^^m  M^^^^r  ^^^^^^^W  Protein   

'  ^^^^m  ^^^^Wm  ^^^^^^^^^^^^   

^^^^^   ^^^^r  ^    3.82% 

^^^^W  Ash  (Mineral  matter)    0.3«% 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^F^  Carbohydratea    24.93% 

Water    9.98% 

Analysis  furnished  by  Curtis  &  Tompkins,  Chem- 
ists, 108  Front  St.,  San  Francisco. 

^                               ^^^^  To  the  INTEM-IGKNT  farmer  the  above  will  tell 

f A  ^           ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  w^ory- 

  .Soy  Bean  Meal  is  indorsed  by  the  United  States 

^^^^SB          ■  ^1                                      ^\  m  Department    of   Agriculture   and   many  university 

I  Bl           ■   I            I  W^M                                           M  experiment  stations  as  one  of  the  best  concentrated 

I    1      I  1^  mm      Wm      i  foods  obtainable. 

^                           '  •  ~  ^^^L  ^^^L  /  Write  for  booklet  "SYSTEMATIC  FEEDING  AND 

PY^PPr^l  ^^^T  ^^^F/O  THE  VALUE  OF  SOY  BEAN  MEAL." 

L./\^L.I_Lyl  llV3                            ■             m  M  \J  (OfC  the  press  June  Ist) 

For  Sale  by  all  Feed  Dealers.   If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  please  send  us  his  name  and  address. 
Samples  supplied  by  us  on  api)lication.    Mention  Rural  Press. 

Wopth  A.merlcan  IVIcpcaritlle  Co. 

318-320  Front  Street  San  Francisco,  California 
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HORStS  AND  CATTLE. 


S.  1 1.  LOCKE  CO..  l..ockeford.  Cal..  arc 
iifCerins  registered  Jersey  bulls  and  bull 
l  alves  of  tli>-  ihoite.st  Island  and  Ameri- 
can liroeding.  from  prize  winners  and 
hig  producers;  also  a  carload  of  un- 
registered Jersey  cows,  and  a  cur  ol 
.lersey  heifers,  unregistered. 

.lOHN  LYNCH.  breeder  of  Registered 
Sliort-liorns;  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  Klrst-class  dairy  breeding.  Sniootli 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Ho.\  321. 
Petaluma,  Cal. 

PrKE-BRED  SllORT-HOnX.^.  Poland- 
China  liogs.  and  Shropsliire  slieep.  Rose- 
lawn  Stock  I''arni.  Woodland.  Cal. 

STKVKNSON  &  WAGNER,  Newman.  Cal. — 
Holslein-l'resian  bulls,  heifers  for  sale. 


HENRY  WHEATLEY,  Napa,  Cal. — Breeder 
and  importer  of  Shires  and  Percherons. 


THOROUGHBRED  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP, 
both  sexes.  S.  H.  Fountain,  importer 
and  breeder,  Dixon,  Cal. 


SWINE 


Kor  tJlilCK  Sale. — Si.x  registered  Berk- 
shire sows  and  one  boar,  too  good  for  the 
butcher  even  though  the  papers  are  lost. 
.■Mso  their  Spring  litters  and  15  sows  of 
the  Fall  litter.  These  must  move,  as  June 
1st  1  enter  into  a  milk  contract  instead 
of  selling  cream.  M.  H.  Diepenbrock,  Sac- 
ramento. 


THOROUGHBRED  BERKSHIRE  PIGS 
ready,  from  the  best  bred  stock  in  the 
Stale;  $15  up.  James  F.  Reed,  Box  321, 
Vacaville,  Cal. 

h'OUR  OAKS  STOCK  CO.,  breeders  of 
Berkshiie  and  Hampshire  hogs  and  Im- 
porter Hampshire  Down  sheep.  Woo(i- 
land.  Cal. 


POLAND  CHINA  HOGS;  Barred  Rocks  and 
Black  Minorca  poultry;  young  stock  and 
eggs  tor  sale.  M.  Bassett,  Hanford,  Cal 

THOROUGHBRED  MULEFOOT  AND 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS.  California  Hog  & 
Land  Co.,  Calistoga. 


(iEO  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi.  San  Joaquin  Co.. 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  se.xes. 

(!  \  MriiPIlV.  Perkins.  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  also 
Short-horns. 


KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Poland- 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington 


UKUKSHIKE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 
Botli  sexes,     C.  A.  Stowe.  Stockton,  Cal. 

STUDARUS  &  CUNNINGHAM,  Mills,  Cal 
Registered  O.  I.  C.  swine. 


CALIFORNIA    NURSERY    CO..    Niles.  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 

CHAS.  GOODMAN,  breeder  of  High-Class 
Berkshire  Swine.    Williams,  Cal. 


H    B.  WINTRINGHAM.  Middletown,  Lake 
Co..  Cal.     Breeder  of  Tamworths. 


MANHATTAN 


TESTIMONIAL. 


WKLLS  FARCO  &  CO  S  STA.BLE6 
Sau  Fraudsco. 

— DBAk  Sir  :  We  have  osca  othtrr 
Uotmentt  lo  our  sUblcs.  but  oone  gave  aucb  cniir? 
Htistanios  m»  vour  Kcd  Bnll  Untion  (liDlrucnt)  Kllrt 
Biztc^rQ  (i6)  y«f»'  ot  the  rote  of  jo  Kalloas  per  year. 
wec«n»«y  with  pCTfpct 


ifidcnce  thai  ti  is  Ihe  beat 

  hlch  We  have  evtr  used  for  Cul«.  BruiK^^ 

Ijiceratiooa,  bprauia.  Barbed  WireCuia,  Burna.  ScaUla. 
Collar  and  Saddle  Galla.  Sore  Shoulder  nnd  WmiW 
Asklea.    Yourt  trvly.    E.  CASHING.  &upt.  of  StablM. 
 J.  J.  GIBSON.  Foreman. 
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Cutter's  Antlirax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  »iven  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  ol 
California  stockmen  because  tliey  give 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  cm 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUUER  LABORATORY 

p.  0.  Box  257,  BERKELEY.  CAL. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 

The  1200-acre  ranch  of  Mrs.  K.  Beihy. 
near  Wheatland,  has  been  sold  to  George 
Trowbridge,  who  will  subdivide  it  for 
small  farming. 

The  last  of  the  Harlan  flock  of  Angora 
goats  in  Colusa,  numbering  1S38  animals, 
has  been  sold  by  H.  H.  Harlan  to  R.  L. 
Bohannan  and  B.  F.  Clark  and  removed 
to  the  north  fork  of  the  Feather  river  in 
Butte  county.  The  flock  a  few  years  ago 
numbered  6000  head,  but  owing  to  the 
establishment  by  the  Government  of  the 
Stonyford  Forest  Reserve  in  the  Colusa 
county  mountains,  the  range  was  closed 
to  them  and  the  flock  had  to  be  disbanded. 
The  flock.  l)oth  in  size  and  quality,  was 
well  known  throughout  the  State,  and 
many  prize  winners  were  developed  from 
it. 

Isaac  Goble,  of  Coachella  valley,  has 
secured  a  flock  of  seventy  Angora  goats, 
which  he  will  use  as  the  basis  for  devel- 
oping a  larger  flock. 

Matthews  Bros,  of  Hanford  have  re 
cently  received  1500  head  of  cattle  from 
Arizona,  which  will  be  fattened  for  the 
market.  The  cattle  were  driven  over  the 
mountains  into  Monterey  county. 

On  investigating  the  cause  of  death  of 
a  poultry  rancher  named  Alfred  Alto,  near 
Cotati.  Marin  county,  from  tuberculosis, 
it  was  found  that  the  disease  was  due  to 
drinking  milk  from  a  tubercular  cow,  and 
that  other  animals  and  chickens  on  the 
same  place  were  apparently  suffering  from 
tuberculosis  received  in  the  same  way. 

C.  Lossman,  who  owns  a  bee  and  goat 
ranch  near  Ferris,  San  Bernardino  county, 
recently  purchased  a  number  of  thorough- 
bred Toggenburgh  goats,  from  which  he 
will  breed  up  his  herd. 


DAIRY  NOTES. 


F.  and  H.  Stenzel  of  San  Lorenzo.  Ala 
meda  county,  are  having  30  head  of  young 
registered  Holstein  heifers  sent  from 
Henry  Stevens  &  Son  of  New  York  to  add 
to  their  dairy  herd. 

A  number  of  dairymen  at  Corcoran  are 
organizing  to  erect  a  large  creamery  on 
the  co-operative  basis. 

At  a  recent  sale  of  dairy  stock  on  the 
Huls  ranch  near  Modesto  30  cows  brought 
an  average  of  $88.  The  highest  price  was 
$125  and  the  lowest  $62.50. 

The  supervisors  of  Tulare  county  have 
agreed  to  appropriate  $10,000  to  be  used 
in  eradicating  tuberculosis  in  cattle  and 
hogs  in  the  county.  The  work  will  be 
done  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Charles 
Keane,  State  Vf'terinarian.  who  states 
that  it  will  take  at  least  three  years  to 
complete  the  work.  Every  dairy  cow  in 
the  county  will  be  tested  for  the  disease, 
and  all  reacting  to  the  test  will  be  re 
moved  from  the  healthy  cows  and  iso- 
lated. Animals  not  badly  diseased  can  bo 
killed  for  beef.  The  board  will  pass  an 
ordinance  forbidding  the  sale  of  milk 
from  tubercular  cows.  Other  nearby  coun- 
ties are  expected  to  assist  in  the  work. 

The  EI  Casco  Dairy  Company  has  been 
incorporated  in  San  Bernardino  county 
with  a  capital  of  $100,000.  The  company 
will  farm  the  Singleton  and  other  ranches 
in  the  San  Tinioteo  canyon,  comprisin-j 
3966  acres. 

?ome  heavy  shipments  of  cattle  and 
sheep  to  the  Los  Angeles  markets  were 
made  the  first  of  this  month  from  Santa 
Rosa  island. 

Thirteen  carloads  of  spring  iambs  were 
shipi)ed  last  week  from  Durham.  Butte 
county,  lo  Chicago,  the  largest  ever  made 
from  thai  point.  At  Marysville  an  addi- 
tional shipment  brought  the  total  nun- 
bei-  of  cars  up  to  30. 

Sheepmen  and  others  wishing  to  take 
stock  over  the  Sierras  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  Stale  are  still  being  delayed  by  the 
large  amount  of  snow  still  in  the  passes. 


POULTRY  DEPARTMENT. 


Conducted  By  M.  RUSSELL  JAMES. 


SUCCESFUL  COMMERCIAL 
POULTRY  RAISING. 

I  The  following  notes,  sent  in  by  one  of 
the  field  workers  for  the  P.\cikic  Ri  k.vi. 
PitKss.  give  in  few  words  the  important 
point  in  successfully  conducting  a  large 
conmiercial  poultry  plant.  Such  informa- 
tion at  first  hand  is  worth  "books"  of  or- 
dinary i)oultry  lore. — M.  R.  .I.| 


One  of  the  men  who  is  making  a  large 
success  of  the  i)0ultry  and  egg  business 
in  California  is  R.  D.  Hunter  of  Cor- 
coran. I  called  on  him  May  10th  and 
found  him  busy  taking  off  a  hatch  of  7680 
I)ure-bred  White  Leghorn  chicks.  He 
uses  twelve  640-egg  incubators  and  has 
hatched  over  23,000  chicks  so  far  this 
season.  A  few  ijartlculars  regarding  his 
methods  may  interest  your  readers. 

His  hatching  average  has  varied  from 
91  to  97'/r  of  fertile  eggs,  of  which  he 
raises  80'/f,  of  the  chicks.  He  keeps  about 
4000  laying  hens  in  one  large  alfalfa  field, 
the  field  being  dotted  with  houses  suffi- 
cient to  shelter  them  without  crowding. 
The  houses  are  sprayed  every  ten  days 
with  a  creosote  sheep  dip,  to  keep  them 
clear  of  vermin,  and  then  moved  to  fresh 
ground. 

He  gives  the  chicks  their  first  feed  on 
the  third  day,  and  it  consists  of  hard- 
boiled  eggs  mixed  with  green  alfalfa,  kale 
or  other  green  stuff,  chopped  fine  and 
liberally  sprinkled  with  red  pepper:  their 
food  for  the  next  four  weeks  being  a  mix 
lure  of  millet,  canary,  cracked  corn  and 
wheat,  with  a  little  hemp  seed,  grit,  shell, 
ground  bone  and  charcoal.  He  finds  it 
less  trouble  and  no  more  expensive  to 
buy  the  chick  feed  from  the  poultry  SU|)- 
ply  dealers  who  advertise  such  feeds  in 
the  Pacific  Ri'k.m.  Prkss  than  to  mix  it 
himself. 

After  the  fourth  week  larger  grains  arc 
fed  twice  a  day  and  one  feed  of  mash,  the 
latter  either  of  home  mixing  or  purchased 
ready  for  use.  For  the  laying  hens,  Mr. 
Hunter  uses  a  food  of  his  own  mixing. 

The  poultry  yards  cover  nearly  SO 
acres  of  choice  alfalfa  lands,  and  there  is 
a  system  of  running  water  laid  down  in 
the  most  convenient  way.  The  brooder 
nnd  incubator  houses  are  heated  by  nat 
ural  gas. 


practice  among  poultry  keepers  over  the 
seas.  We  find  that  a  hen  with  chicks  does 
much  better  when  she  can  patrol  a  radius 
of  some  ten  or  twelve  feet  around  her 
coop  than  to  be  shut  up  in  it,  and  she  can 
also  protect  her  chicks.  This  also  ajiplies 
to  the  broodies  when  we  wish  to  break 
them  from  sitting.  They  lose  the  broody 
idea  sooner  and  get  in  better  shape  than 
when  confined  in  a  stuffy  coop.  The  soft 
white  cord  such  as  used  by  grocers  is  the 
proper  tether.  Of  course,  the  hen  must 
be  placed  where  there  is  no  brush  to  gel 
tankled  up  in.  or  boxes  and  the  like  to 
hang  herself  on.  At  first  she  will  get 
mixed  up  in  the  string,  but  she  soon 
learns  "the  ropes"  and  how  to  keep 
t'other  foot  out. 


Poultry  Notes. 

Stakino  Otr  Hk.ns.— This  is  a  new 
wrinkle  with  us.  although  it  is  an  old 


Best  Brekds  kok  Markkt  Poiltry. — 
The  Experiment  Station  of  the  Kansas 
Agricultural  College  has  secured  data 
from  the  large  poultry-packing  establish- 
ments upon  the  rating  of  breeds  of  poul- 
try for  market  purposes. 

For  dressed  fowl  (hens)  Barred  Rocks 
hold  unquestioned  first  rank.  For_  broil- 
ers or  roasters  the  White  Rocks  and 
White  Wyandottes  are  considered  equally. 
Outside  of  the  American  varieties  the  In 
dian  Games  rank  highest  by  those  who 
include  them  in  the  list.  The  Leghorns 
are  especially  desired  for  their  yellow 
skins  and  legs  and  plump  bodies.  Some 
dealers  say  that  they  equal  any  chicken 
where  the  trade  demands  a  small  carcass. 
It  was  also  remarked  that  Leghorn  hens 
continue  to  grow  and  improve  in  appear- 
ance with  age,  ranking  batter  as  an  old 
hen  than  a  pullet.  The  Leghorn  cocker- 
els are  desired  as  broilers,  but  when  older 
are  not  wanted,  and  if  purchased  are 
classed  as  staggy.  Of  the  Asiatic  breeds 
the  Langshans  are  the  most  popular, 
Brahmas  next  and  Cochins  next.  The 
Brahrnas.  and  more  esijecially  the  Coch- 
ins, are  remarkably  unpopular  among  the 
Kansas  packers.  This  fact  is  worthy  of 
notice  when  it  is  remembered  that  these 
breeds  are  spoken  of  as  meat  breeds  bv 
many  poultry  writers.  The  chief  objec- 
tion is  because  these  varieties  possess  a 
lar.ge  frame  with  not  enough  meat  to 
cover  it.  As  capons  the  Brahmas  and 
Cochins  are  considered  among  the  best. 


Tkksi'a.ssinii  Fowls. — Among  the  ques 
tions  sent  in  to  a  California  poultry  jour- 
nal we  note  an  astonishing  plaint  from  a 
woman    who    has    10(1    chicks    that  get 


K\  lOK  XO'i'll'K  TliOSIC  lilt  low  KIO  IIOKSICSf  Itle.  iiiiwrrl'ltl,  islx 
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.Sail  Francisi 
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liavc  rc'Kularl.N'  used  voiir  Fooil,  Kcd  Hall  Hrancl.  for  four  \i-ars.  and  are  (• 
inn  lO'l"  p(iiin<ls  per  montli  now.  ami  our  animals  are  e<|iial  to  any  in 
I'ranrisco.  \Vf  know  that  it  is  simply  perfect  as  an  adjunct  to  feeding 
tisc  lessens  tlie  cost,  wliile  its  effects  are:  (;ioss>'  c<iat.  hard  tlesh.  power 
endurance,  freedom  from  worms  or  liumors  of  any  kind,  and  splendid  spi 
We  l)u\  it  as  leKularly  as  \vi-  would  oats,  and  Would  on  no  account  be  « 
out  it.  Yours  truly. 

.lOHN  WIRLAND  HRKWING  C<X 
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through  the  dividing  fence  onto  her 
neighbor's  premises  "where  there  isn't  a 
thing  that  little  chicks  can  hurt,  and  yet 
this  woman  insists  that  I  must  keep  the 
chicks  out,"  as  naively  put  by  the  corn- 
plainer. 

But  even  more  astonishing  than  the 
complaint  is  the  answer  given,  which  re- 
minds one  of  the  judgment  of  a  certain 
class  of  partial  mothers  who  are  sure 
their  progeny,  like  the  king,  can  do  no 
wrong.  Instead  of  telling  this  woman 
who  is  aggrieved  because  she  cannot  pas- 
ture a  hundred  chicks  on  her  neighbor's 
grounds,  that  though  the  neighbor  may  be 
captious  and  unaccommodating,  she  is 
certainly  within  her  rights,  this  question 
expert  soothingly  says  that  "the  devil  in 
her  (the  neighbor)  asserted  himself,"  and 
ends  by  advising  his  inquirer  that  the 
best  thing  she  can  do  is  to  move  away 
from  such  a  bad  neighbor!  At  this  dis 
tance  from  the  contestants  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  woman  sending  in  the  com- 
plaint is  the  kind  of  neighbor  to  move 
away  from. 

We  mention  this  little  incident  because 
it  has  a  bearing  upon  the  poultry  in- 
dustry. Poultry  raisers  and  poultry  as- 
sociations often  have  cause  to  complain 
of  ordinances  passed  for  the  restriction 
of  poultry-keeping.  If  all  persons  keep- 
ing poultry  would  consider  the  rights  of 
their  neighbors  and  would  keep  their 
fowls  from  trespassing  on  streets  and 
parks,  at  the  same  time  taking  care  that 
the  poultry  quarters  were  not  an  offence 
to  the  eyes  and  nostrils  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, there  would  be  fewer  of  such  or 
dinances  passed. 


than  alfalfa  from  seed  and  will  stand 
much  harder  pasture." 


Small  Chicks  and  thk  Gardkx. — The 
assertion  that  chicks  small  enough  to  go 
through  the  mesh  of  two-inch  netting 
cannot  hurt  vegetation  is  not  borne  out 
by  the  facts  in  the  case.  At  this  writing 
we  have  chicks  which  readily  slip  through 
such  wire  netting,  that  are  making  havoc 
among  the  lettuce,  chard  and  such  tender 
truck.  The  fact  is  poultry  and  garden  do 
fine  together — when  they  don't  mix.  The 
garden  truck  is  necessary  for  the  poultry 
and  the  poultry  droppings  are  excellent 
for  the  garden,  but  there  the  mutual 
benefit  ends.  We  read  lots  about  planting 
the  poultry  yards  and  decorating  the 
poultry  fences  with  vines.  Our  word  for 
it,  this  sort  of  gardening  can  be  done  on 
paper,  but  not  in  the  poultry  yard — we 
know,  for  we  have  tried  it.  If  fowls 
would  eat  only  the  outer  leaves  of  vege- 
tation it  would  be  all  right,  but  they  will 
eat  the  heart  out  of  a  plant  and  take  de- 
light in  pulling  down  a  vine  even  if  they 
do  not  eat  it,  and  even  a  small  chick  can 
by  this  procedure  kill  a  large  plant.  In 
this  connection  we  give  the  following  by 
the  alfalfa  specialist  of  the  Colorado  Ex- 
periment Station,  with  the  side  remark 
that  unless  the  poultry  yard  is  large 
enough  to  be  practically  free  range  even 
the  resistant  alfalfa  crowns  will  have  to 
give  up  the  struggle: 

Al.KALFA    FOK   POULTBV    YaRDW.  "Alfalfa 

is  one  of  the  best  plants  to  furnish  green 
food  for  chickens,  but  ordinarily  it  soon 
kills  out  if  over-pastured.  Alfalfa  crowns 
that  have  been  cut  off  and  plowed  under 
and  that  have  taken  root  again,  are  much 
harder  to  kill  out  as  many  have  found  by- 
repeatedly  grubbing  out  the  same  stool 
that  has  taken  root  the  second  time.  Such 
crowns  seem  to  put  out  shoots  from  each 
piece  of  root  that  is  left  in  the  ground,  if 
the  soil  is  in  favorable  condition.  Those 
who  desire  to  establish  alfalfa  in  their 
poultry  yards  can  succeed  in  this  way  by 
plowing  or  spading  under  alfalfa  crowns 
that  have  been  freshly  plowed  out  from 
some  nearby  field.  The  crowns  should  he 
covered  four  to  six  inches  deep,  and  the 
soil  wet  down  and  kept  moist  and  the 
chickens  kept  off  until  the  crowns  have 
become  established,  which  will  be  soon-jr 


The  Australian  Egg-Laying  Com- 
petition; 


The  eighth  egg-laying  competition  con- 
ducted by  the  Agricultural  College  at  New 
South  Wales  has  just  been  completed  with 
a  pen  of  White  Leghorns  winning  first 
place.  The  following  excerpts  from  tho 
report  of  the  competition  has  many  points 
of  interest  and  value  to  our  poultry  rais 
ers.  They  represent  the  conclusions  of 
Prof.  Thompson,  the  poultry  ex])ert  at 
the  college  who  has  had  all  these  com 
petitions  in  charge: 

"The  data  here  produced  and  confirmed 
year  after  year  are  of  great  importance 
to  the  State.    They  include: 

"The  demonstration  has  been  given  that 
egg-production  pays  well. 

"That  poultry  farming  can  be  conducted 
on  small  areas. 

"That  it  can  be  made  to  pay  even  by 
purchasing  all  the  feed. 

"That  good  strains  of  good  breeds  are 
most  profitable  and  will  respond  most 
quickly  to  selection  for  intense  egg-pro- 
duction. 

"That  White  Leghorns,  Black  Orping- 
tons and  Silver  Wyandottes  are  the  best 
breeds,  and  that  the  fewer  number  of 
breeds  used  for  commercial  poultry  farm- 
ing the  better  will  be  the  improvement 
obtained.  This  question  in  itself  is  of 
vast  importance.  From  a  chaotic  list  of 
innumerable  breeds  in  which  the  embry- 
onic farmer  was  lost  in  bewilderment,  the 
list  is  now  a  very  short  one,  and  the  pros- 
liective  jioultry  farmer  has  no  trouble  in 
making  a  selection. 

"The  story  of  skimp  feeding  and  (he 
danger  of  overfeeding  layers  has  been 
exploded,  and  the  method  of  full  and 
l)Ienty  has  been  substituted  with  very 
much  better  results. 

"That  while  a  varied  diet  is  best,  a  fair 
proportion  of  maize  (Indian  corn)  can  be 
fed  profitably  to  poultry. 

"That  divisional  pens  will  give  best  re- 
sults; it  is  better  to  divide  a  lot  of  100 
into  ten  pens  than  to  leave  them  all  to- 
gether." 

The  Sy.stKiM  of  PEKDi.Nt;. — "Although  so 
much  has  been  written  on  feeding  in  con- 
nection with  these  tests  and  otherwise, 
the  subject  is  an  ever  green  one.  It  is 
one  of  primary  importance  and  cannot  be 
too  fully  dilated  upon.  The  natural 
grasses  in  a  run  (range)  form  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  feed  consumed  by 
fowls;  consequently,  good  grass  runs  is 
half  the  battle  in  poultry  farming.  At 
times  of  the  year  when  the  grass  gets 
withered  off  in  dry  seasons  or  by  frosts 
in  winter,  the  poultryman  must  supply 
the  deficiency  by  growing  green  feed  of 
some  sort,  and  alfalfa,  clover  and  rape 
are  preferred. 

"At  7  a.  m.  the  fowls  are  fed  with  a 
mash  composed  of  one-quartei'  bran  and 
three-quarters  pollard  (middlings.)  Since 
the  tests  have  been  commenced  the  pro- 
portion of  bran  has  been  diminished  and 
that  of  pollard  has  been  increased,  as  we 
are  satisfied  that  the  stiffening  comes 
from  the  pollard.  These  measurements 
are  in  bulk,  not  weight. 

"The  mash  is  mixed  in  the  wiutei 
months  with  boiling  water  and  in  summer 
with  cold.  Twice  per  week  only,  both 
summer  and  winter,  the  mash  is  mixed 
up  with  minced  bullock's  liver  (about 
sixty  pounds;  this  is  one  i)Ound  of  liver 
to  each  ten  hens).  On  no  consideration 
would  we  depart  from  this  method  so  long 
as  meat  is  reasonably  procurable.  Like 
all  other  staple  feeds  for  i)oultry  the  costs 
should  always  be  the  qualifying  question. 

"The  birds  are  fed  gross.  That  is  they 
are  fed  more  than  they  will  eat  up  clean 
just  at  the  time  of  feeding.  With  the 
skilled  poultryman  the  surplus  will  have 


disappeared  within  two  or  three  hours  of 
the  time  of  feeding.  It  is  wonderful  the 
difference  in  the  appetites  of  the  hens  the 
morning  of  the  meat  mash  compared  with 
the  mornings  of  the  ordinary  mash.  The 
grain  feeding  in  evening  consists  of  wheat 
principally  throughout  the  summer  with 
crushed  maize  for  change.  For  cold 
weather  and  damj)  spells  the  maize  pre- 
dominates. The  grains  are  fed  heavily, 
but  an  imperial  pint,  more  or  less  is 
pretty  near  the  quantity  required  for  six 
well-fed  hens.  Plenty  of  sea  shell  grit  is 
all  that  is  required  for  grit  and  lime  feed- 
ing. 

"The  whole  of  the  tests  have  been  car- 
ried out  on  plain,  practical  lines  within 
reach  of  the  ordinary  farmer.  Plain 
houses,  plain  yards,  and  iilain  feeding, 
and  there  is  general  satisfaction  to  all 
concerned  that  the  methods  employed 
have  formed  a  standard  for  the  whole 
Commonwealth." 


Telling  the  Sex  of  Baby  Chicks. 

Is  it  possible  to  pick  out  the  little  roost- 
ers immediately  the  chicks  are  taken  out 
of  the  incubator?  It  appears  to  the  ques- 
tioner that  an  accurate  observer  might 
pick  them  out. — .1.  A.  S.,  San  Francisco. 

With  Leghorns  and  some  other  breeds 


of  the  Mediterranean  class  the  cockerel. ^ 
may  be  guessed  at  by  the  comb  extending 
further  up  on  the  head  than  in  the  case 
of  pullet  chicks.  By  this  means  a  keen 
observer  may  pick  out  the  most  of  the 
cockerels  as  soon  as  the  hatch  is  taken 
from  the  incubator,  though  he  will  miss 
it  in  some  cases.  With  the  larger,  slower 
maturing  breeds  it  is  often  impossible  to 
tell  the  sex  even  at  eight  or  twelve  weeks 
old. 

POULTRY. 


S.  C.  B.  MINORCA  lOGG.S  for  h.Ttcliing  at 
$6  per  100;  ran  till  hirgf  orders;  12  yards 
large  l)ea\itiful  lien.s,  excellent  layers;  a 
few  young  roosters  left  at  $3  each. 
Black  Beauty  Poultry  Yards,  Dixon,  Cal. 

FOR  GOOD,  HEALTHY  CHICKS  in  lararc 
or  small  lots,  try  Penn  Grove  Hatcherv. 
All  chicks  guaranteed.  Incubators, 
brooders  and  supplies.  E.  W.  Spring 
Prop.,  Penn  Grove. 

VALUABLE  INFORMATION  FREE.  We 
can  tell  you  how  to  buy  poultry  feeds  as 
cheaply  as  a  wholesale  dealer.  Write 
Geo.  H.  Croley  Co.,  629  Brannan  St.,  S.  F. 


THE  NORWICH  AUTOMATIC 
EXERCISER    AND  FEEDER 


The  I'.  S.  CaO^'eriiiiicnt  F^xiieriiiieiif 
Stations  report  .'O' ,  Navin;;;  o( 
labor,  a.l'i  saviujt  of  ffrain  and  in- 
ereasert  ejsK  yield  of  IH'/'r . 

Kur  KVitnltiK  .st<»ek  anil  ff>\vlN  on 
raiift'e.  till  the  li<»|i|>er  and  stand  iiia- 
ehlne  in  the  Nhade.  See  the  fowls 
have  liter,  then  and  attend  yiviir 
hiLsinesM.  'I'he  iniiehineN  will  take 
hett*'r  e:ire  of  >'oiir  st4»<>k  than  j'oii 
ItosNilil.v  eonld.  It  will  eoNt  yoii 
nothing  to  prove  oiir  elainis.  \VK 
<;i.\I{A\TKK  TIIBM. 

BAYLEY  &  LYON,  Sole  Distributors 
Desk  D,  149  California  St.,  San  Francisco 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS,  14 9D,  Cali- 
fornia St.,  San  Francisco. — Est.  40  years. 
.Standard  bred  poultry.  White  Orpingtons. 
R.  I.  Reds.  Brd.  Rocks,  White  Leghorns. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS  —  Eggs  for 
hatching,  $1  per  setting;  $2  for  $30;  tor 
50  oi-  more,  5c  each.  F.  L.  HUNT, 
Lincoln  Ave,.  Napa.  Cal. 


DAT-PLD  CHICKS — Barred  Rocks;  also 
eggs  for  hatching;  good  laying  strain. 
Fairmount  Hatchery,  Box  29B,  R.  F.  D.. 
.Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 


CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS. 
Pea  fowl  and  eggs.  Address  Wm,  A. 
French,  545  W,  Park  St,,  Stockton,  Cal. 

WAYSIDE  YARDS — A  few  settings  from 
special  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  matings,  at 
$5  for  30.    Carl  Gregory,  Petaluma,  Cal, 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO,,  Petaluma 
Cal, — You  will  be  pleased  with  out  new 
Free  CATALOGUE.     Send  for  it. 


FREE  BOOK  —  "Poultry  Feeding  for 
Profit,"  on  application  to  Coulson  Co.. 
Petaluma,  Cal,,  Box  P. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS— Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B. 
Morris,  Lodi,  Cal, 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs,  Ed  Hart. 
Clements,  Cal,  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 

TWIN  OAKS  FARM— W.  H.  Bissell,  Pro- 
prietor. Livermore,  Cal. — Buff,  White 
Orpington. 


HATCHING  EGGS— White  Leghorn.s.  Cir- 
cular 164.    A,  H.  Gregory,  Pruitvale.  Cal. 


F.  BALDWIN'S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  from  .Seattle  down; 
33  out  of  a  possible  35  prizes 
In  3  shows  this  season.  Bred 
as  layers  first.  Stock,  any 
age,  for  sale  at  reasonable 
prices.  Kegs  JH  and  $10  per 
100.  Settings  $2  up.  Send 
for  new  Iree  folder  and  prices. 

1st  PollaM.  T.  r.  El.      49  Wathincton  Are  .  San  Ja>e.  Cal. 


FREE  BOOK 


ON  APPLICATION  TO 
Coulson  Poultry  &  Stock  Food  Co, 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 
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The  Home  Circle, 


In  June. 


No  matter  how  barren  the  past  may  have 
beer., 

'Tis  enough  tor  us  now  that  the  leaves  are 
green; 

We  sit  in  the  warm  shade  and  feel  quite 
well 

How  the  sap  creeps  and  the  blossoms 
swell ; 

We  may  shut  our  eyes,  but  we  cannot 

help  knowing 
That  skies  are  clear  and  grass  is  growing: 
The  breeze  comes  whispering  in  our  ear, 
That  dandelions  are  blossoming  near, 
That  maize  has  sprouted,  that  streams 

are  flowing. 
That  the  river  is  bluer  than  the  sky. 
That  the  robin  is  plastering  his  house 

hard  by : 

And  if  the  breeze  kept  the  good  news 
back, 

For  other  couriers  we  should  not  lack: 
We  could  guess  it  all  by  yon  heifer's 
lowing. 

And  hark!  how  clear  bold  chanticleer. 
Warmed  with  the  new  wine  of  the  year, 
Tells  all  in  his  lusty  crowning! 

— .lames  Russell  Lowell. 


Henry  the  Rooter. 

•'0,  you  men,  you  men!'"  she  said. 

And  while  our  hero  shuffled  his  feet 
with  a  certain  devil-may-care  sang  froid 
we  will  look  well  at  this  particular  mem- 
ber of  his  sex  and  see  what,  if  anything, 
the  surface  indications  may  show.  Ah, 
yes.    So,  so. 

He  was,  then,  one  of  those  bashful 
young  men  w'ho  never  eat  oranges  openly, 
and  whenever  he  walked  along  Park  row 
on  a  rainy  morning  he  always  kept  his 
glance  modestly  directed  down  his  nose. 
But  nevertheless  it  was  his  ambition  to  be 
taken  for  a  dashing  sort  of  a  fellow  who 
would  break  a  heart  or  scuttle  a  ship  with 
equal  nonchalance. 

Age — About  25. 

Nose — Freckled. 

Eyes — Imploring. 

Grin — Nervous. 

And  as  for  his  Adam's  apple,  his  Adam's 
apple  always  seemed  to  be  peeping  over 
the  edge  of  his  collar  like  a  palpitating 
cuckoo  that  peeps  o'er  the  edge  of  its  nest. 

While  as  for  her,  let  it  suffice  to  say 
that  she  was  a  daughter  of  Eve — which 
nearly  tells  all — and  that  he  was  sitting 
in  her  parlor — which  is  all  sufficient. 
Whereupon  we  will  consider  our  hero 
as  he  shuffled  his  feet  with  a  certain 
devil-may-care  sang  froid  and  looked  over 
at  her  sheepishly  and  said: 

"Well,  you  can't  blame  us.  can  you?" 

"Blame  you?    Well,  I  envy  you!" 

And  with  a  coolness  he  couldn't  con- 
ceal, he  sought  to  apply  the  finishing 
touches  by  cutting  off  the  end  of  a  cigar 
and  saying: 

"D'  y'  mind  if  I  smoke?" 

"I'd  love  it,"  sne  said.  And,  gazing 
at  him  presently,  as  he  sat  back  in  his 
chair  puffing  out  smoke,  she  drew  a  deep 
sigh  of  admiration  and  said:  "Why  is  it 
that  men  have  nearly  all  the  fun  in  life?" 

He  smiled  at  the  smoke,  and  an  auger 
never  had  a  more  inscrutabdle  smile. 

"Take  baseball,"  she  said.  "To  me 
baseball  is  a  mystery.  To  you,  T  suppose, 
it  is  one  of  the  greatest  games  in  the 
world." 

He  nodded  and  still  smiled  at  the 
smoke,  mysteriously  and  as  though  he 
were  reserving  some  great  masculine 
secret. 

"Well,  what  is  there  so  wonderful  about 
it?"  she  asked.  "Tell  me.  'W'hat  do  you 
men  do  when  you  go  to  a  game?" 

"Watch  it!"  he  exclaimed  with  almost 
touching  pride. 


"Yes?" 

"Yes  —  and  snout  —  and  holler  —  and 
carry  on  like  old  Harry!" 

"And  do  you  do  these  things,  too, 
Henry?" 

Henry  gave  her  a  look  which  conveyed 
the  imi)ression  that  he  was  the  leader  of 
the  riots. 

"I'd  love  to  go  some  time,"  she  said, 
"just  to  hear  you." 

"Well,"  said  he,  "I'll  tell  you  what  we'll 
do.  We'll  go  on  Saturday  afternoon. 
Shall  we?" 

"O,  lovely!"  she  cried,  and  "O,  lovely!" 
she  cried  again  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
when  a  scholarly  gentleman  in  uniform 
banged  the  ball  with  a  hickory  club  and 
plowed  a  furrow  to  the  first  base. 

All  around  them  the  bull-voiced  rooters 
were  bellowing  and  shaking  the  earth. 
And  as  for  Henry,  he  breathed  loudly 
and  gave  symtoms  of  considerable  pro- 
mise. 

"1  think  it  is  simply  grand!"  she  laugh- 
ed when  the  tumult  had  died  away. 
"Listen!" 

Around  them  the  bull-voiced  gentrv 
were  making  bull-voiced  and  individual 
comment. 

"Good  boy.  Red!" 

"Now.  then!    Now-,  then!    Paste  it  on 
the  nose!" 
"O,  you  Red!" 
"It  only  takes  one!" 
"Look!    Look!  Look!" 
"O,  you  Red!  " 

And  as  for  her  she  smiled  at  Henry 
with  such  admiration  in  the  turn  of  her 
eyes  that  he,  too,  aspired  to  deeds  of  dar- 
ing. The  pitcher  was  about  to  wind  up: 
Red  was  on  the  bench  out  of  sight.  Ab- 
solute silence  reigned,  and  in  this  silence 
Henry  half  arose  from  his  seat  as  pale  as 
a  i)eeled  potato.  He  shut  his  eyes,  and  in 
a  voice  that  would  have  shamed  a  clam, 
he  piped  out : 

"O,  .vou  Red!  " 

He  sat  down,  blushing  scarlet  and 
breathing  hard.  She  squeezed  his  hand 
(no  one  else  had  heard  him)  and  gave  him 
such  glances  of  pride  and  affection  that 
for  the  rest  of  the  game  he  was  content  to 
rest  on  his  laurels  and  his  air  was  that  of 
an  old  veteran  who  says:  "Behold,  it 
is  I  who  has  borne  the  heat  and  brunt  of 
battle.  It  is  meet  that  now  some  other 
man  shall  work." 

"And  you  ought  to  have  heard  Henry!" 
she  <!ried  when  they  got  home. 

"Did  he  holler,  too?"  asked  the  family. 

"O,  louder  than  anybody!  My,  yon 
could  hear  him  all  over  the  lot!" 

And  when  she  took  him  out  into  the 
hall  to  show  him  tue  picture  of  the  coli- 
seum and  ask  him  if  the  old  Romans 
could  have  played  ball  in  it,  she  came 
back  blushing,  and  when  she  whisjjered 
the  news  to  her  mother  and  the  family 
stepped  forward  to  shake  Henry's  hand  it 
was  easy  to  see  that  Cupid,  the  robber, 
had  called  three  strikes  on  him  and  that 
he  had  lost  the  game. — Exchange. 


A  Difference  Indeed. 


A  little  girl  of  about  5  was  finding  keen 
enjoyment  in  twirling  the  knob  of  the 
candy  box  on  the  seat  in  front  of  her  at 
the  theater,  says  the  New  York  Sun. 

"Don't  do  that,  Ethel;  it  makes  too 
much  noise,"  said  her  mother. 

Ethel  paused,  undecided,  her  hand  out- 
stretched for  another  twirl. 

"I  warn  you,"  said  her  mother,  very 
sternly. 

Still  Ethel  hesitated.  Finally  she  quer- 
ied audibly:  "With  a  hairbrush,  mama, 
or  just  your  hand?" 


Children  and  Stories. 

Morally  the  story  is  invaluable  in  its 
power.  Through  it  the  child  forms  ideals 
from  the  characters  presented.    He  can 


see  his  own  life  better  as  it  is  revealed, 
as  in  a  mirror,  from  the  lives  of  the 
actors.  For,  to  a  child,  the  characters  are, 
for  the  time  being,  real  and  vital,  made 
so  by  his  interpretation  of  them  through 
his  own  personality.  Hence  the  grave 
danger  of  giving  false  ideals  through  un- 
wise stories — ideals  he  may  pattern  his 
own  little  life  by.  It  spoils  it  all  to  say: 
"That's  only  a  story.  Of  course  you 
wouldn't  do  that."  "Tell  it  again"  is  a 
sure  indication  of  the  success  of  a  story. 


Homely  Hints. 


When  making  baby  quilts  use  shaker 
flannel  instead  of  cotton,  as  that  will  not 
lump  when  washed.  Soak  in  warm  soap- 
suds, wash  out  and  hang  in  the  sun  to 
dry.  At  intervals  shake  up  thoroujrhly, 
that  the  sun  may  reach  every  pari. 

Pour  pure  turpentine  on  a  scald  or 
burn,  quickly,  before  the  blister  rises,  and 
it  will  ease  and  cure  without  pain  or 
scar;  keep  applying. 

After  the  meal  when  you  have  left  over 
mashed  potatoes,  put  them  in  gla.-'ses  well 
dusted  with  flour.  Then  when  wanted  to 
fry,  turn  out  like  jelly  on  a  floured  paper, 
cut  into  slices,  and  brown  in  hot  fat. 

Anyone  suffering  with  corns  will  find 
great  relief  by  soaking  the  feet  in  good 
warm  water,  and  applying  salt  lard  on 
the  corns,  over  night:  repeat  until  sore- 
ness is  gone.  This  nearly  always  will 
take  the  soreness  out  by  one  application. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  remove-  old  wall 
paper  is  to  dip  a  large  and  clean  white- 
wash brush  in  warm  water  and  applv  it 
evenly  to  the  wall  before  scrauiug  with 
a  kitchen  knife.  Holes  in  the  plaster 
should  be  filled  with  plaster  of  paris 
mixed  with  mortar. 

To  prevent  thin  material  from  drawing 
or  puckering  along  the  seams,  when  ma- 
chine stitching,  place  strips  of  papei  ui: 
der  the  seams.  The  paper  can  be  very 
easily  torn  away  after  the  stitching  is 
done,  and  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
stitching  the  finest  of  cloth  or  lace. 

If  troubled  by  moths  in  carpets,  take  up 
the  carpets  and  put  them  where  they  will 
get  a  thorough  sunning.  Then  wash  the 
floor,  where  the  moths  have  been,  in  water 
containing  turpentine.  After  carpets  have 
been  replaced  add  a  few  drops  of  turpen- 
tine where  the  moths  w-ere  found. 


THE  STEPHENSON 
PATENT  COOLER 

NO  ICE  REQUIRED 

Perfect  ventilation.   Absolutely  sanltaiy. 


Awarded  first  prize  wherever  exhibited. 
If  not  for  sale  at  your  dealer  write 
for  particulars  and  prices 

L.  ANDERSON  CO.,  Mfrs. 

MARTINEZ.  CAL. 


FARMERS  EDUCATIONAI  AND 
CO-OPERATIVE  UNION  OF  AMERICA 

All  that  Its  name  Implies.  An  up-to-date  farm- 
ers organization  extending  over  twenty-six 
States.  California  DIvlson  now  well  established. 
Send  for  particulars  State  Secretary,  Farmers 
Union,  Box  68,  Imperial,  Cal. 


THE  HAMLIN  SCHOOL 

T2S0  Pacific  Ave.     2117-23  Broadvray  8«. 
A  Doardlns  and  Day  .School   for  Girls, 
ConipriHlngr 

A  French  School  for  Little  Children, 
Primary,  Intermediate,  High  School  and 
Post-Graduate  Departments,  Household 
Economics.  Drawing,  Painting  and  KIo- 
cution.  Accredited  by  the  University 
of  California.  by  Leland  Stanford 
Junior  University  and  by  Eastern  Col- 
leges. Courses  in  Singing,  Instru- 
mental Music.  Piano,  Violin,  Organ. 
Harp,  Flute,  Cello,  etc.;  Theory  and 
Composition,  Harmony,  Sight  Reading, 
Musical  Dictation,  Choral  and  Orches- 
tral Practice,  etc.,  are  offered  by  the 
newly  formed  Music  Department.  For 
particulars  in  regard  to  the  school, 
please  send  for  prospectus.  Address 
Miss  SARAH  D.  HAMI-IN.  A.M.,  2230 
Pacific  Ave.,  San  Francisco. 


MISS  HEAD'S  SCHOOL 
FOR  GIRLS 

BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA 

A  boarding  and  day  school.  Primary, 
Grammar,  High  School  and  Post 
Graduate  Courses. 


Reopens  August  15,  1911 


MARY  E.  WILSON,  Principal 


A  "  ROOS"  negligee  collar 
with  a  "ROOS"  scarf  to 
match  makes  an  ideal  out- 
ing nock  dress  for  men — 
per  set  25c.  and  up. 

They  are  custom  made, 
perfect  fitting  collars,  built 
in  the  same  inimitable  fash- 
ion as  the  "  ROOS  "  negli- 
gee shirts. 

You  can  order  by  mail. 


MARKET  AND  STOCKTON 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  Information 
about  Patents,  Caveats  Trademarks,  and 
Infringements. 

DEWKY.  STRONG  A  CO., 
1106-6    Merchants    GxchanK*    BIdK..  San 
Francisco.    Established  lift. 
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OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS'  DEPARTMENT. 


Conducted  By  M.  Russell  James 

The  Evening  Star. 

Just  above  yon  sandy  bar, 

As  the  day  grows  fainter  and  dimmer, 
Lonely  and  lovely,  a  single  star 

Lights  the  air  with  a  dusky  glimmer. 

Into  the  ocean,  faint  and  far, 

Falls  the  trail  of  its  golden  splendor, 

And  the  gleam  of  that  single  star 
Is  ever  refulgent,  soft  and  tender. 

— Longfellow. 


Poultry  Course  for  Young  Folks. 

Class  III.  Mediterranean.  You  will 
recall  that  Class  I  represents  all-purpose 
breeds  and  Class  II  meat  breeds,  and  that 
both  classes  are  made  up  of  large,  easy- 
going, gentle  fowls.  In  Class  III  we  find 
the  egg  breeds,  and  an  entirely  different 
type  of  fowl  from  the  two  preceding 
classes.  Here  are  trim,  close-feathered, 
graceful  birds,  full  of  activity  and  spright- 
liness,  busy  foragers  and  all-around  hust- 
lers, that  manufacture  their  surplus 
rations  into  eggs  instead  of  flesh  and  fat. 

This  class  of  fowl  leads  all  others  in 
commercial  importance  because  the  egg 
is  the  most  important  of  all  poultry 
products.  Eggs  are  more  generally  eaten 
than  any  other  one  article  of  animal  food. 
They  are  wholesome  alike  for  the  small 
child  or  delicate  invalid  and  the  strong 
man.  Many  who  eat  neither  fish  or  flesh 
depend  largely  upon  eggs  as  a  substitute, 
and  even  the  few  who  do  not  eat  them 
directly  partake  of  them  in  cookery.  For 
a  fact,  the  thousand  and  then  some  kinds 
of  cakes  and  confections  which  delight 
our  eyes  and  tempt  our  appetites  would 
fall  flat  without  the  fresh  egg.  And  not 
alone  as  food  is  the  egg  useful.  Millions 
of  dozens  are  used  in  the  arts  and  sciences 
— in  photography,  calico  printing,  book- 
binding, kid-glove  manufacturing,  finish- 
ing fine  leather,  wine  clarifying,  etc. 

ORicaN  OF  THE  Mkditerraneax  Class. — 
The  fowls  from  which  the  perfected  breeds 
of  this  class  were  produced  were  brought 
from  Italy  and  Spain  by  vessels  trading 
in  Mediterranean  ports.  The  distinguish- 
ing characteristic  common  to  all  these 
breeds  are  large  red  combs  and  wattles, 
white  earlobes,  full,  quick-glancing  eyes, 
smooth,  compact  plumage,  and  alert,  up- 
right carriage.  They  are  pioliflc  layers 
of  large  white  eggs,  and  non-setters. 


The  Wonderful  Egg. 

Next  time  that  you  run  and  gather  the 
new-laid  egg  when  Biddy  cackles,  stop 
and  think  what  a  wonderful  thing  you 
hold  in  your  hand!  All  the  elements  re- 
quired in  the  making  of  every  part  of 
an  animal  have  been  put  together  in  that 
golden  yolk  and  silvery  white,  and  placed 
in  a  case  that  is  a  wonder  in  itself — so 
graceful  in  shape  and  so  delicate  in  text- 
ure that  the  expression  "egg-shell  china" 
is  used  to  describe  the  most  dainty  pro- 
duction of  the  potter's  art.  And  then 
think  that  it  may  contain  a  little  germ  of 
life  so  tiny  that  it  cannot  be  seen  with 
the  naked  eye,  but  which  will  be  de- 
veloiied  by  warmth,  and  grow  and  feed 
on  the  egg,  to  come  forth  a  chirping, 
downy  chick!  The  great  naturalist,  Hux- 
ley, has  said  that  the  develoi)ment  of  the 
embryo  chick  in  the  common  hen"s  egg 
is  the  most  wonderful  thing  in  the  world. 
In  truth,  the  egg  was  recogni/.ed  as  a 
symbol  of  creation  by  the  Magians,  or 
Persions,  ages  ago,  who  established  the 
practice  of  giving  eggs  to  their  friends 
with  the  bursting  of  buds  and  seed  vessels 
■a$  symbolical  of  the  re-creation  of  life. 
The  Christians  borrowed  this  practice 
froni  them  to  symbolize  the  resurrection 
of  Christ  at  Easter  time,  " ' 


There  are  many  other  wonderful  things 
in  relation  to  the  mechanism  of  the  egg 
for  the  protection  of  its  precious  germ. 
A  knowledge  of  these  wonders  is  better 
than  sermons  to  teach  our  young  folks  to 
revere  the  Great  Creator  and  to  be  con- 
siderate of  the  birds  that  lay  the  won- 
derful egg. 


Peculiar  Toes  of  Birds. 


Let  us  note  that  the  art  of  standing  be- 
gan with  the  birds,  says  a  writer  in  the 
Strand.  Frogs  sit,  and  so  far  as  I  know 
every  reptile  lays  its  body  on  the  ground 
when  not  actually  carrying  it.  And  these 
have  each  four  fat  legs.  Contrast  ths 
flamingo,  which  having  only  two,  and 
those  like  willow  wands,  tucks  up  one 
of  them  and  sleeps  i)oised  high  on  the 
other,  like  a  tulip  on  its  stem.  Note  also 
that  one  toe  has  been  altogether  discarded 
by  birds  as  superfluous.  The  germ  or 
bud  must  be  there,  for  the  Dorking  fowl 
has  produced  a  fifth  toe  under  some  in- 
fluence of  the  poultry  yard,  but  no  nat- 
ural bird  has  more  than  four  toes.  Ex- 
cept in  Swifts,  which  never  perch  but 
cling  to  rocks  and  walls,  one  is  turned 
backward,  and  by  a  cunning  contrivance 
the  act  of  bending  the  leg  draws  them 
all  automatically  together.  So  a  hen 
closes  its  toes  at  every  step  it  takes  as 
if  it  grasped  something,  and  when  it  set- 
tles down  on  its  roost  it  grasps  that  tight- 
ly and  holds  fast  till  morning. 

But  to  birds  that  do  not  perch,  this 
mechanism  is  only  an  encumbrance,  so 
many  of  them,  like  the  plover,  abolish  the 
hind  toe  entirely,  and  the  prince  of  all 
two-legged  runners,  the  ostrich,  has  got 
rid  of  one  of  the  front  toes  also,  retaining 
only  two. 


More  About  the  Cunning  of  the  Wolf. 


Apiopos  of  the  incident  given  by  our 
little  friend  Hal  Shaffer  of  the  cunning 
of  the  coyote,  here  is  one  of  the  coyote's 
cousin,  the  timber  wolf,  which  occurred 
last  February  and  was  reported  to  the 
Globe-Democrat : 

A  thrilling  tragedy  in  which  the  cun- 
ning of  the  wolf  species  was  most  strik- 
ingly illustrated,  was  witnessed  on  the 
Missouri  river,  near  Council  Bluffs,  when 
three  hounds  belonging  to  Mr.  Blair,  of 
Whiting,  Iowa,  were  lured  to  their  death 
by  a  wolf. 

Blair  was  out  with  his  i)ack  and  started 
the  wolf.  After  a  short  chase  on  land 
the  wolf  struck  for  the  middle  of  the 
stream  over  the  ice,  which  in  places  was 
too  thin  to  support  Blair's  weight,  so 
that  he  was  forced  to  stand  on  the  bank 
and  witness  the  tragedy  that  followed. 

The  wolf  now  and  then  cast  a  back- 
ward look  to  see  if  the  dogs  were  follow- 
ing. When  about  midstream  he  made  a 
quick  detour,  then  faced  about  as  if  to 
give  battle.  The  wolf  had  led  the  dogs 
to  an  airhole  and  to  their  death.  Stand- 
ing upon  the  off  side  of  the  hole,  the  ani- 
mal baited  the  hounds.  One  by  one  they 
plunged  into  the  hole  and  to  their  death. 
Then  apparently  satisfied  with  the  result 
of  his  strategy,  the  wolf  ambled  to  the 
shore  in  safety. 


Gardening  Makes  Good  Boys. 


A  Harvard  professor  says:  "There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  occupation  in  which  one 
engages  reacts  upon  one's  personality, 
and  I  believe  that  gardening  has  an  ele- 
vating effect  upon  those  employed  in  it. 
No  man  can  make  a  success  as  a  gardener 
unless  he  loves  plants.  A  wayward  boy 
thrown  into  work  among  growing  i)lants 
would  be  brought  under  a  better  influence 
than  in  almost  any  other  occupation  he 
might  follow.  Any  association  with 
plants  and  flowers  cannot  fail  to  have  an 
elevating  effect  on  the  human  mind." 


JOIN  THE 

GOLDEN  STATE  EXCURSION 

THE  HIGH  CLASS  PERSONALLY  CONDUCTED 
EXCURSION  TO 

OREGON,  WASHINGTON  and  the 
CANADIAN  ROCKIES 


Leaves  San  Francisco  June  6,  1911 


ROUND  TRIP    -   -  »82.50 

Including  sleeping  accomodations,  meals  and  sight-seeing 
trips  en  route  to  Seattle 


MAKE  YOUR  RESERVATIONS  NOW 


SEE  ANY  AGENTS 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

TICKET  OFFICES 

FLOOD  BUILDING,  PALACE  HOTEL, 

MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT. 

BROADWAY  AND  13th  STREETS,  OAKLAND 


GOING  EAST? 

Be  sure  your  ticket  reads  via 

WESTERN  PACIFIC 

THE  NEW  ROUTE  FROM  THE  GOLDEN  WEST 
ALONG  THE 
GOLDEN  FEATHER  RIVER  CANYON 

The  New  Route  combines  all  the  luxuries,  comforts, 
conveniences,  and  safety  of  the  best  modern  rail- 
roads— perfect  roadbed,  latest  steel  dining,  buffet, 
and  observation  cars,  standard  sleepers,  unexcelled 
dining-car  service,  etc.,  with  many  exclusive  fea- 
tures, such  as  easy  grades  of  not  over  1  per  cent, 
gentle  curves,  low  elevation  (2,000  feet  lower  than 
any  other  line),  miles  of  natural  scenery,  in  the 
heart  of  the  Sierras. 

For  reservations  and  information,  call  on  or  write 
your  Local  Agent,  or, 

E.  L.  LOMAX  G.  F.  HERR 

Paasenger  Traffic  Manager  Asst.  Gen  'I  Passenger  Agent 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


DEAVER 
DOARD 


iBUVLRComJTUMl 


"ARTISTIC  INTERIORS" 

Write  NOW  for  this  FREK  Hooi^h^  showing  liow 

Deavxr  Poard 

will  make  YOUR  Ilonie  ATTRACTIVE. 
THE  LILLEV  &  XHURSXOPSI  COMPANY 

82  SECOND  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Alameda  Rug  Works  S  Carpet  Cleaning  Co. 

Rugs  Made  From  Old  Carpets  a  Specialty 

First  class  rag  oarpets  and  rag  rugs  woven. 

We  pay  frelt!ht  our  way  on  all  orders. 

The  largest  and  best  eiiulppe^^  factory  In  the  .State. 

J.  A.  OSTERDOCK,  Prop.,  2006  Everett  St.,  Alameda,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA  FRUITS 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  June  14,  1911. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

There  is  a  fair  amount  of  trading  in 
this  market,  but  values  here  depend  most- 
ly on  Northern  conditions.  Washington 
interests  have  been  buying  quite  heavily, 
and  with  a  material  reduction  of  stock 
in  growers'  hands  the  market  is  quite 
firm  all  around.  White  Australian  is  in 
demand  at  an  advance,  and  Northern  Red 
is  very  strong. 

California  Club   $1.45  @1.50 

Sonora    Nominal 

White  Australian    LS.")  @1.65 

Northern  Club    1.52ii@1.55 

Northern  Bluestem    1.65  @1.70 

Northern  Red    1.55  @1.65 

BARLEY. 

Brewing  is  steady,  with  little  offering, 
but  feed  is  plentiful  and  rather  weak, 
prices  showing  a  further  decline.  Since 
the  close  of  May  trading  there  has  been 
some  movement  for  export,  as  there  is 
considerable  old  grain  on  the  market. 
.New  harley  is  quoted  at  $1.25  at  some 
country  iioints. 

Brewing  and   Shipping.  .  .$1.52V2@1.55 

Choice  Feed,  per  cll   1.25  (g/1.30 

Common  Feed    1 25  @1.30 

OATS. 

The  movement  is  very  moderate,  and 
with  no  excessive  offerings  prices  arc 
steadily  maintained  at  the  former  level. 


Red  Feed   $1.37Vi@1.42 Vi 

Gray    Nominal 

White    Nominal 

Black  Feed    1.30  @1.50 

CORN. 


Egyptian  is  nominal,  with  none  offered 
locally.  There  is  not  much  trading  in 
other  descriptions,  prices  standing  as  be- 


fore. 

Cal.  Small  Yellow    $1.75 

Eastern  Yellow    1.55 

Eastern  White    1.55 


RYE. 

There  is  hardly  any  l)usiness  in  this 
grain  at  present,  and  there  is  not  enough 
desirable  stock  on  hand  to  be  worth  quot- 
ing. Some  odd  lots  are  offered  around 
$1.50. 

■^ye,  per  ctl   Nominal 

BEANS. 

The  market  has  been  unusually  quiet 
for  the  last  month  or  so,  and  shows  no 
indication  of  improvement  at  present. 
With  heavy  offerings  and  little  demand, 
bayos  contintie  to  decline,  and  several 
other  descriptions  are  easy,  though  prices 
on  most  lines  are  as  last  quoted.  The 
dullness  on  most  varieties  is  caused  by 
abundant  supi)lies  and  the  comiietition  of 
Imijorted  stock;  and  on  others,  such  as 
limas  and   l)lackeyes,  by   the   fact  that 


available  supplies  are  already  closely 
cleaned  up. 

Bayos,  i)er  ctl  $4.00  (5,4.25 

Blackeyes   7.00  @7.25 

Cranberry  Beans    3.75  ©4.00 

Garvanzos    2.85  @3.25 

Horse  Beans    3.25  @3.50 

Small  Whites    3.40  @3.55 

Large  Whites    3.25  @3.40 

Limas    6.35  @6.45 

Pea    4.25 

Pink    5.00  @5.20 

Red  Kidneys    6.2B  @6.50 


SEEDS. 

The  market  is  featureless,  with  no  trad- 
ing of  any  consequence.  Prices  stand  as 
before,  but  on  most  lines  are  only  nom- 


inal. 

Alfalfa    Nominal 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton....  25.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   5%c 

Canary    3iA@  4  c 

Hemp    ZV2@  4  c 

Millet    3    @  3>{:C 

Timothy    Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    5%c 

Dried  Peas,  per  ctl   3.75@  4.00 

FLOUR. 


The  export  movement  continues  well 
ahead  of  last  year,  but  the  local  demand 
shows  little  variation.  Prices  are  firmly 
maintained,  the  condition  of  the  grain 
market  causing  a  slight  upward  tendency, 
proportions  and  the  shipping  movement 
about  up  to  the  recent  average. 


Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.40  @5.80 

Bakers'  Extras                      5.40  (35.80 

Superfine                               4.50  (??4.7C 

Oregon  and  Washington...  4.60  (g)4.80 


Hay  and  Feedstuffs. 

HAY. 

Prices  in  this  market  have  shown  no 
change  for  some  time.  Arrivals  in  the 
city  market  are  smaller  than  for  some 
time  past,  but  offerings  are  still  larger 
than  the  consuming  trade  will  readily 
absorb.  There  is  said  to  be  some  pres- 
sure to  sell  among  dealers,  and  consum- 
ers show  no  disposition  as  yet  to  jirovide 
for  future  needs.  A  considerable  tonnage 
of  new  hay  is  now  ready  for  shipment  in 
the  country,  but  trading  is  quiet,  and  ar- 
rivals of  new  stock  here  consist  mostly 
of  alfalfa.  There  is  some  buying  on  the 
part  of  outside  interests,  usually  at  fair 
prices,  and  growers  in  general  are  fir  a 
in  their  ideas  as  to  values. 


Choice  Wheat   $13.00@14.00 

Good  Wheat  Hay    11.00@12.50 

Other  Grade  Wheat   8.00@1100 

Wheat  and  Oats   8.00(gill.50 

Tame  Oats    8.00(g)11.50 

Wild  Oats    6.50®10.00 

Alfalfa    8.00(g)11.50 

Stock  Hay   5.50(g)  6.50 

Straw,  per  bale    35(g)  50c 


FEEDSTUFFS. 
Rolled  barley  is  a  little  lower,  owing 
to  the  weakness  of  the  raw  grain,  and 
rolled  oats  have  also  declined.  Other 
lines  are  steady  at  former  prices,  and 
the  demand  continues  active  for  nearly 
everything  on  the  list. 


Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $19.00(g)20.00 

Bran,  per  ton    28.00(5)29.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   26.50@27.00 

Cracked  Corn    34.00(537.00 

Middlings    34.00@37.00 

Mixed  Feeds    29.00@32.00 

Rolled  Barlev    27.00(5  29.00 

Rolled  Oats    30.00@32.00 

Shorts    27.50@31.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 
Values  are  a  little  stronger  on  a  num- 
ber of  lines,  but  this  is  attributed  to  a 
temporary  decrease  in  arrivals,  and  some 
descriptions  are  lower.  Onions  show  no 
further  change,  but  are  easy,  with  liberal 
supplies.  A  few  Australians  are  offered 
at  about  $2.50.  New  garlic  is  now  fairly 
plentiful,  and  the  recent  high  prices  are 
no  longer  obtainable.  Green  peas  are  still 
lather  high,  though  easier  than  last  week. 
Tomatoes  are  coming  in  freely  from 
many  points,  and  are  much  lower,  lug 
boxes  being  offered  as  low  as  $1.75.  Cu- 
cumbers are  also  lower  with  increasing 
supplies,  while  rhubarb  is  a  little  higher. 
Asparagus  is  coming  in  freely,  and  cau- 
ners  occasionally  get  supplies  as  low  as 
75c.,  though  as  a  rule  90c.  is  about  the 
bottom  price.  String  beans  are  a  little 
scarcer  at  the  moment,  and  show  an  ad- 
vance, and  green  corn  is  also  higher. 
Okra,  eggplant,  and  green  peppers  are 
still  offered  in  rather  limited  quantities, 
and  prices  are  steadily  held,  while  cab- 
bage, carrots,  and  cauliflower  stand  as 


before. 

Onions:  New  Red,  sack  $  1.25@  2.00 

Green,  box    40(g)  65c 

Garlic,  per  lb   3@  4c 

Green  Peas,  per  sack   2.00®  2.50 

Tomatoes,  per  crate   90c@  1.00 

Cucumbers,  per  box   1.00(g  1.50 

Cabbage    1.40@  1.50 

Carrots,  per  sack   1.25 

Rhubarb,  |)er  box   ].00@  1.25 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   50(g)  60c 

Asparagus,  per  box   90c(g'  1.50 

String  Beans,  i)er  lb   4@  7c 

Summer  Squash,  per  l)ox....  75c@  1.00 

Okra,  per  lb   5@  8c 

Green  Corn,  per  doz   30@  50c 

Egg  Plant,  per  lb   10@  15c 

Green  Peppers,  per  lb   10(g)  15c 

POTATOES. 


Old  Oregon  and  Eastern  stock  is  very 
firm  at  another  advance,  with  a  fair  de 
mand  and  very  little  to  be  had.  New 
potatoes  are  coming  in  a  little  more  freely 
and  stock  from  around  the  bay  brings 
rather  poor  prices,  selling  around  $1.5b 
to  $2  per  sack,  though  good  river  stock 
is  steady  as  quoted. 

Oregon  Burbanks   $  2.75@  3.00 

New  Potatoes,  per  ctl   2.15@  2.65 

Eastern,  per  ctl   2.20@  2.25 

Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 
The  market  is  in  very  poor  condition, 
prices  being  lower  on  a  number  of  lines, 
including  ducks  as  well  as  young  roost- 
ers, extra  hens  and  fryers.  Shipments 
from  nearby  points  continue  large,  and 
small  stock  finds  very  litle  demand.  Ar- 
rivals from  the  East  are  also  rather  large. 

Large  Broilers   $  3.00(g  3..50 

Small  Broilers    2.00@  2.50 


Fryers    5.00©  6.00 

Hens,  extra    8.00@  9.00 

Hens,  large    5.00@  6.00 

Small  Hens    4.50@  5.00 

Old  Roosters    4.00 

Young  Roosters    6.00®  7.00 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown..  8.00 @  9.00 

Squabs    2.00@  2.50 

Geese,  per  pair   2.00®  2.50 

Ducks    5.00(g  7.00 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb   Nominal 


BUTTER. 

Extras  are  a  little  lower  than  last 
week,  and  while  the  Exchange  reports  a 
firm  market,  the  general  feeling  appear.-s 
to  be  rather  easy.  Lower  grades  are  on 
about  the  same  level  as  last  week,  though 
there  has  been  some  fluctuation  caused 
by  temporary  large  arrivals.  There  is  a 
continued  heavy  movement  for  shipment, 
packing,  and  storage. 


Thu. 

Frl. 

Sat. 

Men. 

Tu. 

Wed. 

Extras  . 

.21io 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

Prime 

K'irsts. 

.20U. 

21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

Firsts  . 

.20 

20 

.   20  V' 

20V-. 

20  U. 

20".. 

Seconds 

.19 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

Packing 

Stock. 

.17'... 

171 

J  17':; 

17':; 

17'- 

17 'o 

EGGS. 

Extras  are  steadily  held  on  about  the 
same  level  as  last  week,  though  prices 
were  a  little  lower  for  a  few  days.  Fluc- 
tuations have  not  amounted  to  over  Ic. 
for  some  time  past,  the  storage  movement 
keeping  the  market  pretty  well  cleaned 
up.  Sotne  of  the  lower  grades  are  a 
little  easier,  and  Eastern  stock  is  I'^.c. 
lower. 


Thu. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

Mon. 

Tu. 

Wed. 

Extras  ..20'... 

20 

20 

21 

21 

21 

Prime 

Firsts..  20 

19'.. 

19'/.. 

19'.. 

19'.. 

19'.. 

Firsts  ..19':; 

19 

19 

19 

19 

19 

Seconds.  17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

17 

Selected 

Pullets.l7'o 

17 

17'.. 

17'.. 

17'.. 

17'^ 

Eastern.  15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

CHEESE. 


Local  cheese  has  been  coming  in  quite 
freely  for  the  week,  and  both  flats  and 
Y.  A.'s  are  lower.  Arrivals  of  Monterey 
cheese,  however,  are  light  at  the  moment 
and  prices  are  firm  with  an  upward  tend- 
ency. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  jier  lb   11  c 

Firsts    10 'jc 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   13  c 

Monterey  or  .Tack  Cheese....  12i.j@13iic 


Deciduoua  Fruits. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

This  market  is  showing  somewhat  more 
life,  owing  to  the  arrival  of  an  increas- 
ing variety.  Several  descriptions  have 
appeared  in  quotable  quantities  this 
week,  including  peaches,  pears,  plums, 
and  currants,  all  of  which  find  a  ready 
demand  at  quotations.  A  few  figs  are 
ai)pearing.  and  are  held  at  about  $3  per 
box.  New  apples  are  also  offered,  at 
prices  much  lower  than  old  fruit,  which 
is  about  out  of  the  market.  There  is 
little  interest  in  melons,  and  canteloupes 
are    lower.      Strawberries    are    a  little 


higher,  but  other  berries  are  easy,  with 

increasing  arrivals.    Cherries  are  firmly 
held,  and  bulk  stock  is  selling  at  a  little 
better  figures  than  last  week.  Peaches 
are  still  rather  scarce. 
Melons — 

Watermelons,  pr  lb   5c 

Canteloupe.  standard  crate. $  2.50®  3.00 

Raspberries,  crate    1.00®  1.50 

Loganberries,  chest    4.00®  6.00 

Gooseberries,  lb   6@  11c 

Blackberries,  crate    75c®  1.00 

Strawberries,  Banners,  chest.  7.00®  8.00 

Longworth,  chest    7.00@10.00 

Large  varieties,  chest   4.50@  5.50 

Cherries,  Purple  Guigne,  box.  75@  85c 

White    50@  60c 

Royal  Anne,  box    75®  90c 

Ai)ples,  New,  box    $1.50 

Apricots,  crate   $  1.00®  1.35 

Apricots,   box   75c@  1.00 

Peaches,  box    1.00®  1.25 

Pears,  box    LOO 

Plums,  box    75c@  l.Oo 

Currants,  chest    7.00®  9.00 


Dried  Fruits. 

Prices  are  quoted  as  before  on  every- 
thing except  new-crop  prunes,  which  are 
'/4c.  lower,  according  to  local  packers, 
and  rather  easy  at  the  decline.  There 
is  little  immediate  demand  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  as  the  jobbing  trade 
has  pretty  well  provided  for  its  early 
needs,  and  packers  show  no  disposition 


to  pay  the  prices  which  have  so  far  been 
asked  by  most  growers.  The  demand  for 
export,  however,  is  Increasing.  While 
the  amount  of  prunes  obtainable  at  the 
present  quotations  is  not  known,  and  the 
movement  is  by  no  means  heavy,  packers 
here  say  that  there  is  an  increasing  dis- 
position to  sell.  Old  prunes  are  firm, 
with  practically  none  to  be  had.  Some 
business  is  being  done  in  new  apricot- 
and  peaches  around  quotations,  but  in 
view  of  the  high  prices  offered  for  ship- 
ment and  canning  the  dried-fruit  prices 
are  little  inducement.  The  entire  cro]) 
in  some  sections  which  have  formerly 
dried  their  fruit  will  be  shipped  or 
canned.  The  raisin  market  is  dull.  Pack 
ers  have  not  changed  their  offers  on 
either  spot  or  future  goods,  and  while 
they  are  getting  some  stock  of  both,  the 
majority  of  growers  are  very  firm  in  their 
ideas.  The  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce says: 

"Judging  by  the  lower  quotations  made 
in  several  packing  quarters  the  market 
for  the  1911  crop  of  California  prunes  is 
weak.  It  is  said  that  most,  if  not  all, 
of  the  jobbers  in  this  district  have  com 
fortably  fixed  themselves  against  early 
fall  requirements  by  more  or  less  lib- 
eral purchases  some  time  ago  when  the 
basis  i)rice  was  in  the  neighborhood  of 
4'jc.  f.  o.  b.  Coast.  According  to  these 
reports,  more  than  150  cars  have  been 
purchased  for  October  and  November 
shipment  by  jobbers  in  New  York  and 
tributary  markets. 

"California  raisins  are  dull.  Futures 
are  weaker  in  some  quarters,  offeringf- 
of  Coast  seeded  for  October  shipment  out 
of  the  1911  crop  having  been  made  at  1% 
cents  for  choice  seeded  without  attract- 
ing attention  from  local  buyers. 

"There  are  few  packers  in  the  market 
with  offerings  of  new  crop  apricots,  while 
those  who  do  quote  demand  16c.  f.  o.  b. 
for  choice  Royals  and  do  not  appear  anx- 
ious to  secure  orders  in  view  of  the  ex 
treme  high  views  of  growers.  On  the 
other  hand.  Eastern  buyers,  at  least  in 
this  section,  show  little  if  any  interest 
in  the  situation. 

"New  crop  peaches  are  neglected  by  the 
trade  in  this  vicinity,  as  the  prices  de 
manded  by  packers,  based  on  the  pres- 
ent views  of  growers,  are  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  too  high." 


Evaporated  Apples,  per  lb...  10'/{.@]1  c 

Apricots,  new  crop   14  c 

PMgs,  black    4'/i@  5  c 

Figs,  white    5    ®  7'<.r 

Peaches,  Spot    8    @  8'.jC 

New  crop    9    @  9'l.c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis    9 'Ac 

New  crop  contracts  

Pears    8V^®12  o 

New  crop    9    @10  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox  4    @  4'<*>c 

1911  Crop   4    @  4'i.c 

Thompson  Seedless    4>4@  4%c 

Seedless  Sultanas    ^Va®  4'/^c 


Citrus  Fruits. 

Although  Eastern  auctions  are  holding 
up  well  in  price  on  oranges  and  lemons, 
yet  the  high  values  of  last  week  have  not 
been  maintained.  Lemons  are  now 
bringing  around  $4  per  box,  instead  ol 
$5  or  better.  Navels  are  also  some  lower, 
the  prices  averaging  from  $1.60  to  $3.1.">. 
Valencias  are  doing  very  well,  though  tli.- 
high  prices  are  not  as  frequent  as  som< 
seasons,  and  hat  dly  up  to 'last  week's  qu') 
tationS.  On  Monday,  June  12,  the  Ne'v 
York  auction  showed  valencias  as  avp- 
aging  about  $2.50,  the  range  being  frcn 
$1.80  to  $3.60.  At  Philadelphia,  the  sam-^ 
date,  this  variety  averaged  about  $)!. 
while  at  Boston  the  prices  were  a  little 
ahead  of  either  the  other  points  noted. 

Shipments  are  still  going  forward  i" 
large  amounts,  averaging  fully  150  cars 
of  oranges  and  60  cars  of  lemons  daily. 
Total  shipments  of  oranges  for  the  =e:" 
son  to  June  12  were  30,829  cars,  and  of 
lemons,  4439  cars. 

Owing  to  the  increased  attention  givf n 
to  deciduous  fruits,  local  trading  in  th-' 
citrus  lines  is  rather  quiet,  and  the  weath- 
er is  also  ui:favorable  ^o  any  great  de 
man.'!.  Supplies  of  oranges  are  anpl'^  :  >i' 
all  requiiements,  and  the  feeling  in  tli 
market  is  weak,  though  prices  remain  as 
before.  Lemons,  limes,  and  grapefruii 
are  unchanged. 


Navel  oranges — 

Extra  choice   $  2,50f?  3.00 

Choice    1.50®  2.00 

Valencias,  choice  to  fancy...  2.25®  3.00 

Tangerines    Nominal 

Choice  Lemons    3.00®  4.00 

Fancy  Lemons    4.00®  5.00 

Standard    2.00(S  2.50 

Limes    5.00®  5.50 

Grapefruit    2.25@  3.15 
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Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

There  is  practically  nothing  doing  in 
walnuts,  the  old  crop  being  closely 
cleaned  up,  while  the  new  crop  is  too  far 
off  to  warrant  any  predictions.  Old  al- 
monds are  also  pretty  well  out  of  the 
market,  and  all  quotations  are  kittle 
more  than  nominal.  There  has  been 
some  buying  of  new  almonds  in  the 
country,  the  prices,  as  near  as  can  be 
learned,  being  around  16V>c.  for  the  more 
popular  varieties.  Prices  are  not  yet 
very  well  established,  but  are  certain  to 
lie  higher  than  last  year,  some  of  the 
local  dealers  having  announced  prices  to 
the  trade  at  19c.  for  Nonpareils,  16Vl>c. 
for  IXLs,  16c.  for  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  14VjC. 
for  Drakes,  and  ISi-l-c.  for  Languedocs. 

Almonds — 

Nonpareils    16V2@17  c 

[  X  L    151/0  @16  c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   15  @15VjC 

Drakes    12  @14%c 

I.,anguedoc    12  c 

Hardshells    8    @  8%c 

Walnuts— Softshell,  No.  1 . . .  15  c 

Standard    14%c 

Softshell,  No.  2   11  c 

Budded    17M(C 

HONEY. 

A  limited  amount  of  white  comb  honey 
has  arrived  in  San  Francisco,  and  is  of- 
ferred  by  dealers  as  quoted,  extracted  be- 
ing a  shade  lower.  Producers  in  Orange 
county  have  set  a  price  of  7c.  on  white 
extracted,  and  buyers  are  actively  in  the 
field  throughout  the  southern  districts. 
New  Extracted,  White,  per  lb.    8    @  9  c 

Comb,  White    12    @14  c 

BEESWAX. 

Prices  show  no  change,  and  the  mar- 
ket is  without  much  feature,  both  demand 
and  supply  being  limited.  Only  choice 
offerings  will  bring  the  top  quotation. 

Light    28    @32  c 

Dark   23    @26  c 

HOPS. 

There  is  no  general  activity  in  Cali- 
fornia hops,  though  a  few  new  contracts 
are  being  closed  all  the  time,  and  prices 
show  a  further  advance.  Growers  who 
have  not  already  sold  are  strongly  in- 
clined to  hold  off  in  expectation  of  still 
higher  prices,  as  the  general  situation 
seems  to  be  greatly  in  favor  of  the 
seller. 

Hops,  1910  crop   20    @25  c 

1911  crop    22    @26  c 

Live  Stock. 

DRESSED  MEAT. 

Cows    8  c 

Heifers    8  c 

Veal,  large    IQi/.c 

Veal,  small    ll^-c 

Mutton:   Wethers    9VjC 

Ewes    8  c 

Lambs    lOVjC 

Hogs,  dressed    11  c 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Very  little  chan.ge  is  noted  since  last 
week  in  either  live  stock  or  dressed  meat, 
though  live  steers  are  quoted  a  little 
lower.  Stock  is  being  shipped  in  ample 
quantities  to  the  princijjal  markets,  and 
the  market  is  rather  easy.  Beef  stock  in 
the  southern  San  .loaquin  district  is  in 
good  condition,  and  so  far  has  been  in 
good  demand  at  fair  prices.  Mutton, 
however,  is  receiving  less  attention,  and 
hogs  are  quiet. 

Gross  weight 
Steers:  No.  1    514®  5VL-C 

No.  2    5    @  514c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1....    4Vo@  4%c 

No.  2    4    @  414c 

Bulls  and  Stags    2Vn@  3i/L.r 

Calves:  Light    6M>c 

Medium    6  c 

Hogs:   Grain-fed,  heavy   6  @ 

150  to  250   6%c 

100  to  150  lbs   6%c 

Small  prime  wethers    4(v.@  4%c 

Large  prime  wethers   4Vj@  4%c 

Ewes    3-yt@  4  c 

T>ambs   5  c 

WOOL. 

The  general  situation  shows  some  im- 
provement, prices  being  slightly  higher 
than  before,  though  there  is  no  very 
heavy  movement  in  California  at  the 
moment. 
Spring  Clip — 

Choice  Southern,  Year's  sta 

pie    10  @12i/.c 

7  months    8    @11  c 

Lambs    5    @  7 

Northern,  year's  staple   14    @]6  c 

HIDES. 

The  market   remains  firm   at  the 


cent  advance,  with  a  fairly  active  de- 
mand. Pelts  are  stronger,  owing  to  the 
improving  wool  market. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  11  c 

Medium    10  c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  10  c 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs.  . .  10  c 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs.  . .  10  c 

Kip    12  c 

Veal    14i4@15V'C 

Calf    151/ic 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    17    @18  c 

Dry  Bulls    16  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   17    @18  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   20  c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   23  c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  .75@$1.00 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos.  .       50@  75c 

Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos   25@  40c 

Lambs    15@  35c 

HORSES. 

There  is  a  continued  demand  for  all 
drafters,  and  those  over  1700  lbs.  are 
so  scarce  as  to  keep  prices  at  top  figures 
Everything  else  on  the  list  is  lower,  how- 
ever, and  recent  sales  in  San  Francisco 
have  brought  out  very  little  interest  in 
general  offerings.  Light  and  ordinary 
stock  is  very  hard  to  move,  even  at  the 
decline.  Mules  are  also  lower. 
Desirable  Drafters.  1700  lb.  up.$300@350 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  lfi50   225@275 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   190@240 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs.  140@180 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250...  100@125 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   100@125 

Old  Mares    90@115 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $240(5)290 

1100  lbs   200@225 

1000  lbs  ;   165@190 

900  lbs   140@165 


SPECIAL  DECIDUOUS  MARKET 
REPORT. 


Philadelphia— Black  Tartarians,  $1.25 
to  $4;  Rockports,  $1.75  to  $2.55. 

Boston  —  Tartarians,  $1.85  to  $2.50; 
Chapmans,  $1.80  to  $2.50;  Gov.  Woods, 
$1.50  to  $1.70. 

Minneapolis — Black  Tartarians,  $1.30 
to  $2.05;  Biggereau,  $1.15  to  $1.25:  Rock- 
ports,  $2. 


WONDERFUL    CHORUS    TO  BE 
HEARD  AT  COMING  SUNDAY 
SCHOOL  CONVENTION. 


Sacramento,  Cal.,  .lune  12,  1911. 
In  checking  our  records  for  last  sea- 
son, we  find  our  first  shipment  this  year 
about  two  weeks  late,  and  it  now  looks 
as  if,  as  a  result  of  the  recent  warm 
weather,  all  of  the  early  fruit  will  come 
in  in  a  rush. 

Apricots  are  moving  in  car  lots  from 
Winters  and  Vacaville.  and  by  the  last  of 
the  week  fairly  liberal  shipments  of 
Alexander  and  Hale  peaches  and  Clyman 
plums  will  be  moving  east.  We  look  for 
a  few  Bartletts  from  the  Sacramento 
river  district  to  be  ready  for  shipment 
about  the  25th,  although  not  heavy 
enough  to  say  that  the  season  had 
opened  on  pears. 

Cherries  in  Placer  county,  Vacaville, 
and  Suisun  are  cleaning  up  and  will  be 
out  of  the  way  in  the  next  ten  days. 
The  Santa  Clara  valley  cherries  are  mov- 
ing in  fairly  heavy  supijlies,  and  under 
favorable  weather  conditions  will  last  for 
at  least  two  or  three  weeks  more. 

The  crop  in  general  throughout  the 
State  shows  a  decided  improvement  over 
•last  week,  and  all  varieties  will  run  to 
large  sizes.  The  Tokay  .grapes  on  the 
American  river,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Florin,  never  looked  more  promising. 
Lodi  will  probably  have  as  heavy  a  ship- 
ment as  last  season,  ]irovided,  of  course, 
that  the  late  fall  rains  do  not  affect  the 
crop.  Trees  and  vines  are  making  an 
enormous  growth,  and  the  country  never 
looked  more  ijromising,  nor  the  Eastern 
situation  more  encouraging.  Georgia 
fruit  is  arriving  in  fairly  heavy  receipts, 
hut  the  fruit  is  not  up  to  standard,  and 
the  trade  is  anxious  for  the  California 
movement. 

The  canteloupe  crop  in  the  Im])erial  val- 
ley is  reported  light,  due  to  overproduc- 
tion the  last  few  years.  Cants  are  mov- 
ing at  fancy  prices,  but  the  supply  will 
be  light.  The  Eastern  markets  remain 
firm  and  we  look  for  continuing  good 
I)rices,  iirovided,  of  course,  the  shiijments 
arrive  in  good  condition. 

The  ju  ices  realized  in  the  various  mar- 
kets during  the  past  week  are  as  follows: 
Chicago — Tartarian?.,  $1.05  to  $2.50: 
Rockports,  95c.  to  $1.70;  Pontiacs,  $1.35 
to  $1.75:  Black  Biggereau,  $1.05  to  $2.35; 
Gov.  Woods,  $1.05  to  $1.50;  Advance, 
$1.20;  Whites,  $1.70;  Yellow  Si)anish, 
$1,10  fo  $1.40;  .Burr  Seedlings,  $1.40; 
Black  Eagle,  $1.45  to  $1.50;  Royal  Annes, 
$1.10  to  $3.20;  Bings,  $1.55  to  $2.55;  Cen- 
tennial, $1.10  to  $1.95;  Apricots,  $1.15  to 
$3.50;  .Tones  Seedlings,  $1.55  to  $2;  Prin- 
gle,  $2.10  to  $2.30. 

New  York— Tartarians,  $1  to  $4.87; 
Chapmans,  $1.55  to  $2.70;  Rockports,  $1 
to  $1.05;  Gov.  Woods,  S7c.;  Mo/elle,  $2.75; 
Royal  Annes,  $1.(;5  to  $5.28;  Biggereau, 
$1.40;  .Tones  Seedlings,  $1.50  to  $2.75. 


PUBLISHER'S  DtPARTMENT. 


The  Pacific  Tank  &  Pipe  Co.,  who  are 

old-time  advertisers  in  our  columns,  have 
just  issued  a  handsome  booklet  describ- 
ing wooden  |)ipe  and  its  many  advan- 
tages. This  l)ooklet  contains  valuable  in- 
formation for  engineers,  municipalities, 
and  users  of  pipe  for  irrigation  and  water 
works  purposes,  and  will  be  mailed  free 
to  anyone  desiring  the  booklet  who  will 
apply  to  any  one  of  the  offices  for  a  copy. 


Like  a  mighty  diapason  of  tremendous, 
over-welling  melody,  a  thousand  trained 
voices  are  to  be  heard  in  a  concert  that 
will  be  the  most  attractive  feature  of  the 
Thirteenth  International  Sunday  school 
Convention  which  is  to  be  held  in  San 
Francisco,  June  20  to  27,  at  the  Coliseum. 
Rehearsals  for  this  monster  musical  event 
have  been  in  progress  in  all  of  the  cities 
about  the  bay  since  March  1,  all  of  the 
leading  church  choirs  and  singers  collab- 
orating to  make  this  an  epoch  in  conven- 
tion history. 

The  grand  chorus,  which  has  been  re- 
hearsing under  Robert  Husband,  has  al- 
ways been  a  feature  of  the  International 
Sunday-school  conventions  in  London  and 
other  great  cities,  but  this  is  the  first  time 
that  such  an  undertaking  has  been  at- 
tempted in  San  Francisco.  From  this  choir 
it  is  expected  that  a  nucletis  will  be  made 
for  the  great  world's  fair  chorus  in  1915, 
when  choirs  from  all  over  the  country 
are  expected  to  compete  for  honors,  as 
has  always  been  the  custom  with  Euro- 
pean choirs  during  international  exposi- 
tion conventions. 

Mr.  Husband,  who  is  one  of  the  well- 
known  choir  leaders  of  San  Francisco,  has 
been  conducting  these  rehearsals  in  all 
of  the  towns  and  cities  about  the  bay,  or- 
ganizing branch  choirs  made  up  of  sing- 
ers from  the  several  churches  in  each 
community.  Four  general  rehearsals  of 
the  entire  1000  voices  are  planned,  one  to 
be  held  in  each  of  the  bay  cities. 

On  Monday  evening,  .Tune  19,  the  first 
rehearsal  of  this  grand  choir  will  be  held 
in  San  Francisco  at  the  First  Babtist 
Church,  corner  of  Market  and  Octavia 
streets.  Singers  desiring  to  join  this  choir 
are  .given  an  oijportunity  to  do  so,  as  Mr. 
Husband  has  kept  the  rolls  open  to  enable 
those  not  already  reached,  to  become  a 
part  of  this  chorus.  A  charge  of  50  cents 
admission  will  be  made  to  this  concert, 
which  sum  will  go  toward  defraying  a 
[lart  of  the  convention  expenses. 

The  music  to  be  sung  is  of  a  high  order 
of  classical  excellence,  with  a  few  com- 
positions by  modern  musicians,  the  works 
including  those  of  Handel,  Mendelssohn, 
Gounod,  Mozart,  Schubert,  Alford  B.  Gaul 
and  Wallace  I  sabin,  the  latter  the  well- 
known  composer.  An  orchestra  of  a  hun- 
dred veteran  musicians  will  augment  the 
IDipe  organ.  Mr.  Sabin  being  orchestra 
leader,  while  Mr.  Husband  directs  the 
chorus. 

No  such  aggregation  of  musicians  has 
ever  been  brought  together  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  Mr.  Husband  feels  highly  elated 
at  the  progress  which  has  been  made,  for 
it  not  only  augurs  well  for  the  big  enter- 
ta'inment  feature  of  the  International 
Sunday-school  Convention,  but  it  gives 
iiromise  of  what  San  Francisco  may  hope 
to  accomplish  as  a  musical  center  in  1915. 
When  Mr.  Husband  first  talked  of  organ- 
izing the  choir  singers  last  winter,  no 
one  hoped  that  such  cordial  sui)port  would 
be  given  by  the  ])rofessional  and  amateur 
musicians,  the  majority  of  whom  are  so 
busy  with  their  own  various  ambitions  as 
singers  and  musicians  that  it  was  not 
expected  they  would  be  so  generous  in 
volunteering  lo  give  their  time  and  talent. 

Besides  the  grand  choral  concert,  there 
will  be  fine  musical  iirograms  at  all  of 
the  big  mass-meetings  during  convention 
week.  The  Colisetmi  and  the  Greek  Thea- 
tre will  be  occupied  on  Sunday,  .Tune  25, 
with  noted  si)eakers,  when  large  choirs, 
made  up  of  sections  of  the  grand  choral 
society  of  the  convention,  will  add  to  the 
attractiveness  of  those  occasions.  Mr. 
Husband  has  worked  diligenlly  at  the 
musical  features  of  the  big  convention, 
with  the  i-esnlt  that  tmprecedented  success 
has  crowned  his  efforts. 


Bayley  &  I.,yon,  149-D  California  street, 
San  Francisco,  who  are  Coast  agents  for 
the  Norwich  Automatic  Feeder,  have  de- 
cided to  sell  the  machines  through  local 
agents  as  well  as  direct.  This  firm  also 
handles  the  Manhattan  Stock  Food 
through  agents,  and  if  there  is  no  repre- 
sentative in  your  locality  it  will  pay  you 
to  write  them,  as  both  lines  are  good  sell- 
ers. 


A  county  fair  is  being  jjlanned  for 
King's  county  for  September  25  to  28. 


HERCULES 


HARKESS 
SADDLES 
HORSE 
COLLARS 


46  PER  CENT  PROTEIN. 
Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
mistake  in  the  part  of  the  advertisement 
of  the  North  American  Mercantile  Co.  re- 
garding soy  beans.  While  the  analysis  of 
soy  beans  has  read  protein  46'/f,  which 
is  correct,  yet  the  figures  were  so  placed 
as  to  look  like  "protein  .46%",  which  has 
caused  some  confusion  in  the  minds  of 
our  readers.  As  has  been  stated  in  our 
columns  many  times,  soy  beans  are  a  very 
rich  food  for  stock  and  should  be  used 
more  generally.  The  advertisement  ap- 
liears  in  correct  fornj  this  week,  and  we 
trust  the  company  will  continue  to  secure 
plenty  of  this  food  for  stock,  for  which 
they  have  so  far  had  a  good  demand. 


Our  new  66  page  catalogue  of  vehi- 
cles and  buggies  is  ready  to  mail. 
Write  for  it.    We  save  you  money. 

Above  buggy  $54.90.  Above  harness 
$9.4-5  up. 

We  sell  Badger  Gas  Engines  and 
Cream  Separators. 

CONSOLIDATED  VEHICLE  CO. 

Formerly  Miller  &  Mil.er 
13th  AND  MISSION  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


They  Last  Longer  '^BH 

The  only  sure  way  to  get  a  HOME 
Industry  Harnens  Is  to  look  for  the  Hercules  stamp 
Uade  by  W.  DAVIS  &  SONS,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Your  Uealer  has  our  Catalogue 


Bend  for  Raisin  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO.  CALIFORNIA. 


PRUNE  DIPPER 

AND 

PRUNE  GRADER 

FOR  SALE 
GAVIN-DEVEREUX  CO.,  Concord,  Cal. 


BURLAP  AND  COTTON 

NEW  AND  .SELECTKI)  SECOND-HAND 

H.  LEVY  BAG  CO., 

514-16  FRONT  ST.,  SAN  FR\NclSCO,  CAL. 


Subscription  Agents  Wanted 

The  l'A(  ll''ir  IlllllAI,  I'llKSS  nniitM  a 
youni;  iiiiin  or  nuiniin  in  every  eouuty  In 
the  Stnte  fo  nolleit  for  Niil>nerl|itloiiH.  Good 
eonimlNMionN  nlloned.  Write  iih  at  once 
aud  we  will  forwnrd  neeennary  papers, 
blaokM  and  inNtriietlonii.  You  ean  make 
Kood  money  with  a  little  effort. 
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MT.  DIABLO  CEMENT 

best  for  foundations,  dairy  floors,  fruit  dryer  floors,  etc.,  etc. 

SANTA  CRUZ  LIME 

best  for  bricklaying:  and  plastering. 


MT.  DIABLO  O  LIME 


best  for  spraying  and  whitewashing:, 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  AND  PRICES  ON  ALL  BUILDINQ  MATERIAL. 

HENRY  COWELL  LIME  &  CEMENT  COMPANY 

9  MAIN  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


VERMOREL'S  TORPILLE 
SULPHUR  SPRAYER 

IS  THE 

Most  Effective — Uses  Less  Sulphur, 
as  it  forces  it  in  a  finer  spray 
witli  greater  speed  tlian  any 
other  sprayer  made. 


FIVE  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE   IN  CALIFORNIA  VINEYARDS 

has  created  an  unprecedented  demand  for  these  machines. 

A   NEW   STOCK   HAS   JUST   ARRIVED         if  not  carried  by  your  dealer,  order  from 


PRICE  $15.00 


All  {jrowers  who  do  not  wpray  against  mildew  are  throwing  away 
the  profits  of  a  greater  part  of  their  labor.  The  Vermorel  Torpille 
Sprayer  makes  the  labor  easy,  »iuick  and  positive  in  its  results. 


The  H.  C.  Shaw  Co.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
oontalng  many  new  and  valuable  Improvements,  same 
being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  R-IO,  which  will 
b«  mailed  upon  request. 


nOCH  PATENT  WiTES  BULANCED  VERTIUl  PUMP 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

The  pump  can  be  seen  In  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 


KROGH  IVIAISJLJFACXURIIVG  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Tanks 


Tanks 


WINE  TANK. 


WINDELER'S  PLANING  MILL 

AND  COOPERAGE 

GEO.  WINDELER.  Prop. 

Water  Tanks,  Wine  Tanks,  made  from  carefully 
selected  stock  by  careful  and  experienced  work- 
men. "Tanks  that  are  well  made  last  a  long 
time."  It  win  pay  you  to  get  my  prices  before 
buying. 

GEO.  WINDELER. 
144-154  Berry  St.  San  Francisco.  CaL    WATER  TANK. 


I  ' MAIN  Ah'li  J[h/.v-  .■' 


r>  STREr  ; 

(iSAMarijANCiC' 


Save  Money  By  Buying 
Ihis  Good 
Second-Hand  Pipe 

We  can  supply  you  with  any 
size  and  quantity  of  Standard 
Pipe  or  Casing— all  new  threads 
and  couplings— all  stock  guar- 
anteed first  class. 

If  tbinkioc  of  buytor  ur  kind  of  pipe, 
jrourbest  ioleresU  will  be  serred  hj  wrilinf 
Qi  for  pricet  and  paiiicalari. 

Pacific  Pipe  Co..  Main  and  Howard  Sis.,  San  Francisco 


HAY  PRESSES 

GLADIATOR,  THREE-QUARTER  BALE  PRESS 
STEEL  BEAUTY 
UNIVERSAL 
STEEL  KINQ 

A  COMPLETE  HAY  PRESS  CATALOGUE  ON  APPLICATION. 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SACRAMENTO  LOS  ANGELES 


WESTERN  BAG  COMPANY 

DKAI.ER-S  IN 

!SEW  AMJ  SIilI.KCTED  SECONU-H.\IVU  GRAIN  BAG'S 

BUKL.AP  AND  TWINE. 
All  kinds  of  new  and  second-hand  cotton  and  burlap  bags  manufactured  to  order. 

S.  J.  OPPENHEIM.  Mjer., 
Office  and  Warehouse.      -        -        -        -        -      110  Clay  Street.  San  Kranclsco. 


WEISXERINJ    MACHINERY  COMPANY 

4lh  &  BRANNAN  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

Largest  dealers  In  all  kinds  of 

SECOND  HAND  STANDARD  PIPE  AND  SCREW  CASING 
We  make  a  specialty  of  IRRIGATING  PLANTS 

Write  for  Information  and  Prices.   Mention  this  paper. 


Vol.  LXXXI.    No.  25. 
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Forty-first  Year. 


The  Rejuvenation  of  the 
Sacramento  Valley. 

Althoufjii  the  idea  of  greatness  in  the  agrieultnre  of  Cali- 
fornia first  dawned  upon  the  pioneers  of  the  Sacramento 
valley.  i1  is  a  part  of  our  agricultural  history  that  their  con- 
ception of  the  ways  by  which  that  greatness  was  to  he 
attained  was  inadequate.  Possibly  the  error  lay  in  the  be- 
lief that  greatiu'ss  was  a  matter  of  area,  and  certainly  con- 
ditions in  pioneer  days  favored  the  pursuit  of  greatness  by 
the  multiplication  of  acreages.  It  was  not  long  before  the 
demonstration  came  that  yield  decreased  so  rapidly  under 
slack  farming  that  poverty  rather  than  riches  might  resui! 
under  expansion  of  area.  The  conclusion  recently  drawn 
from  such  experience  is  that  high  farming  and  not  broad 
farming  is  the  secret  of  income-increase,  and  in  the  highest 
farming  and  the  greatest  service  of  the  land,  irrigation  is 
the  chief  factor  because  it  is  fuiulamental  and  indispensable 
and  because  it  opens  the  way  for  the  greatest  efficiency  of 
tillage,  fertilization,  plant-choice  and  animal  development. 
We  speak  of  the  rejii v(Miation  of  the  valley,  then,  to  imjily 
the  reni'wal  of  tlii'  con Hdctice  and  expectatif)n  of  gr(>atiies.s — 


Dam  and  Reservoir  of  the  Orland  Irrigation  Project. 


Olives  and  Orange  in  the  Orland  District  ot  the  Sacramento  Valley. 


Cosy  Homes  and  Cows  in  Alfalfa  in  Orland  District. 


a  renewal  of  the  old  s|)ii'it  with  a  w\\  jjower  of  attaining 
gr(>atuess  which  was  denied  the  pioneers  but  is  being  given 
to  the  present  generation  of  those  who  project  sound  enter- 
prises and  are  willing  to  do  honest  and  intelligeJit  work  and 
plenty  of  it. 

The  people  of  Orland  in  Glenn  county  had  a  grand  eele- 
l)ration  on  Friday  and  Saturday  of  last  week  over  the  com- 
pletion of  their  irrigation  undertaking  and  the  outHow  of 
water  from  their  splendid  new  storage  reservoir  into  the 
ditches  on  its  way  to  the  land  which  is  to  be  insured  and 
increased  in  production.  We  count  the  event  })articularly 
significant  because  it  is  the  completion  of  the  first  step  in 
national  irrigation  work  for  California.  There  have  been 
many  corporate  and  private  irrigation  undertakings  in  the 
valley  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  and  they  will 
count  for  much  in  the  future  settlement  and  prosperity  of 
the  country.  Fortunately  they  are  now  receiving  wide  recog- 
nition of  the  enterprise  and  confidence  in  the  large  invest- 
ments they  have  made,  and  notable  improveiuents  are  being 
made  upon  the  lands  which  their  irrigation  systems  have 
retulered  available  to  small  farming  for  large  results.  But 
it  will  require  both  public  and  private  enterprise  to  l)ring 
the  valley  to  its  full  development,  and  upon  the  government 
will  naturall\-  rest  the  burden  of  the  greatest  undertakings 
in  irrigation,  navigation,  and  drainage  which  the  idtimate 
i'uliire  of  the  valley  requires.  It  is  to  the  honor  of  the 
Orland  people  that  they  were  willing  to  meet  the  condi- 
tions which  the  application  of  the  national  irrigation  law 
i'c(piires  and  to  hold  together  in  their  Water  Users'  Asso- 
ciation tmtil  the  project  was  completed.  This  service,  we 
believe,  will  be  found  very  productive  in  individual  i)ros- 
perity  and  in  public  interest.  The  significance  of  it  will 
endure.  Unless  the  Orland  people  had  made  good  in  (piali- 
fying  for  the  project,  governmental  work  for  irrigation  de- 
velopment might  be  still  awaiting  an  opportunity  in  Cali- 
fornia. Now  the  pace  has  been  set  for  greater  undert alcings 
wheiu'ver  the  land  owners  arc;  ready  for  theni. 

In  view  of  the  relation  of  the  Orland  project  to  the 
question  of  the  whole  valley,  as  well  as  for  the  intrinsic  in- 
(Continiied  on  Page  498  ) 
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California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  ItuRAL  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  M.,  .June  2o,  1911 : 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini 

mum 

Oo 

31.77 

45.87 

54 

44 

Red  Hluff  

00 

24.68 

24.95 

98 

58 

SBcraniento  

0(» 

21.08 

20.09 

92 

50 

San  Francisco  .. 

'i' 

2o.4!t 

22.27 

70 

48 

San  Jose  

(Ml 

22.6;! 

i:5.o.-) 

86 

•W 

Fresno  

(H) 

11.82 

9.68 

102 

54 

Indei)endence... 

0(t 

6.28 

9.r>H 

92 

54 

San  LuisUbispo 

00 

34.42 

20.51 

68 

50 

Ix)s  Angeles  

.02 

16.17 

15.64 

72 

54 

San  I)i«go  

.01 

11.99 

10.01 

68 

68 

The  Week.  | 

We  WoIhIcI-  wllilt  tile  liHIUpcrcd,  l)lllt<)cl'ilti(! 
farmers  an'  doiny'  that  tlicy  do  not  fill  up  lli<'  j 
suinincr  rt'sorts  and  thus  act  out  to  thi'  life  the  j 
parts  w  liicli  the  loose  writers  of  I  he  literary  nv,\ii-  \ 
azines  are  nssi>.niins:-  to  them.  It  must  be,  of 
course,  that  the  farmers  have  all  the  money,  he- 
eause  no  one  else  has  any,  anil  someone  must  have 
it— that  seems  to  be  the  ariiiiment.  The  ))ubliea- 
tioHS  devoted  to  "the  intei'ests""  j;ive  us  an  alter- 
iiative.  They  say  thei-e  is  no  m<mey  turned  loose 
because  tlie  (Jovernment  in  its  prosecutimi  of 
"malefactors  of  iireat  wealth""  has  friuliteiied  the 
malefactors  to  such  an  e.xtent  that  their  wealth 
has  all  slid  down  into  their  boots  and  left  their 
pockets  emjjty.  Therefore,  there  can  no  money 
come  to  sight  for  any  puri)ose  until  the  (Jovern- 
ment stops  knockiuir  the  business  iiderests  and 
the  captains  of  industi-y  can  cea.se  .shaking  things 
into  tlieir  boots.  That  is.  of  course,  a  great  (pies- 
tion  which  we  cannot  settle  in  time  to  affect  the 
summer  boarder  ero])  of  this  year,  and  to  pre- 
serve the  reputation  of  Californians  as  free  spend- 
ers and  the  only  first  aid  to  tlie  injured  resort- 
runners  whicli  W(!  can  think  of.  is  to  appeal  to 
the  farmers  to  get  out  their  automobiles,  dig  up 
their  coin  sacks,  and  storm  the  resorts.  We  fear 
that  unless  something  s])ectacular  of  this  kind  is 
done  at  once,  the  im])ression  ma\'  prevail  that  the 
literary  magazines  are  wrong  in  claiming  that  the 
farmers  have  all  the  money.  Hut  we  are  at  least 
half  in  earnest  in  these  comments.  There  are 
many  farmei-s  who  have  earned  a  rest  for  them- 
selves and  thi'ir  families,  and  the.y  had  better  take 
it  this  year  while  the  resorts  are  yearning  for 
patronage.  There  is  no  need  to  apprehend  that 
rural  finerj'  will  suffer  by  contrast  with  city  mil- 
linery, for  the  latter  is  not  in  it.  We  dro])i)tHl 
into  a  very  famous  resort  last  week  and  found 
that  our  linen  duster  and  slouch  hat  and  our 
wife's  .shimmering  bombazine  were  the  most  .styl- 
ish things  in  sight.  In  fact,  we  had  to  choose 
se])arate  benches  and  shade  trees  and  start  a  little 
flirtation  to  give  the  place  an  air  of  business  and 
banish  the  loneliness.  And  so  we  say  to  our  read- 
ers, rally  on  the  resorts  and  justify  the  current 
belief  that  the  farmei's  are  the  only  people  with 
money. 


The  Gold  Dust  Twins. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  indulge  in  personalities 
and  exploit  private  affaii-s  in  print,  for  we  despise 
that  sort  of  thing  and  those  who  engage  in  it; 
but  when  a  personal  choice  is  demonstrated  in 
favor  of  California  farming  and  it  is  preferred  to 
:  all  the  opportunities  of  the  great  world,  and  pub- 
j  lished  as  such,  how  can  we  contrive  to  c<)nceal  the 
glorious  fact  from  our  readers?  It  is  now  an- 
nounced from  New  York  that  Arthur  and  Regi- 
ludd  Paget,  twin  sons  of  Lieutenant-OeiuM-al  Sir 
Arthur  Henry  Paget,  K.  ('.  P..  commander  of  the 
eastern  division  of  the  army  of  (ii-eat  Britain,  and 
Lady  Paget,  are  on  their  way  to  Butler.  California, 
where  they  will  henceforth  make  tln'ii-  home,  the 
two  boys  having  surrendei'cd  their  places  in  Eng- 
land to  become  American  citizens.  Lady  Paget 
was  Miss  JNIinnie  Stevens,  daughter  of  the  late 
Paran  Stev<'ns  of  Xew  York,  whose  luone.v  was 
countable  in  oodles.  Three  yeai's  ago  the  Paget 
boy.s,  who  are  now  23  years  old,  came  to  the 
Cnited  States  in  (juest  of  a  fortune.  They  foinul 
employment  in  the  freight  department  of  the 
Xorthern  Pacific  Railroad  at  St.  Paul,  where  they 
earned  $60  a  month  each,  and  finally  decided  that 
no  career  would  please  them  better  than  faiMiiing. 
Their  mother  gave  the  ])lan  her  api)roval,  and 
the  i)urch;ise  of  a  2")()0-acre  fruit  farm  in  San  Ber- 
nardino count.v,  California,  is  the  result  of  the 
world  quest  of  the  boys,  to  whom  we  wish  long 
life  and  prosperit.v:  to  their  distinguished  mainrna 
also,  who  having  led  the  British  Lion  captive, 
brings  her  sons  to  grow  tip  under  the  wing  of 
the  Kagle.  How,  then,  can  our  farmers  refuse  to 
answer  the  call  to  the  higher  life  which  is  sound- 
iuii'  for  those  who  have  the  money  for  it? 

A  Rational  "View  of  the  Tariff. 

We  apologized  for  our  California  congressmen's 
indulgence  in  reciprocity  last  week  on  the  ground 
that  there  was  more  to  gain  by  keeping  in  with 
the  (  Jovernment.  so  that  they  would  have  strength 
to  get  later  other  things  of  more  local  importance 
to  California.  We  granted  that  point  of  view 
tenable,  foi',  judged  broadl.v.  and  as  affecting  the 
whole  country,  the  tariff*  must  be  a  give-and-take 
between  regions  thereof.  We  are  glad.to  see  that 
our  representation  in  Congress,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  declarations  of  Mr.  Knowland  of  Ihe 
Third  District,  is  laying  a  broad  foundation  for 
maintaining  the  present  protection  for  Califor- 
nia's distinctive  industries.  In  a  recent  speech 
in  Congress.  ^Ir.  Knowland  .said: 

"All  we  ask,  or  expect,  is  the  imposition  and 
inainteiuince  of  such  duties  as  will  permit  us  to 
successfull.v  compete  with  foreign  countries  when' 
the  .scale  of  wages  is  so  low  that  to  admit  these 
competing  articles  free,  or  at  too  low  a  rate  of 
duty,  would  sjx'll  ruin  to  these  industries.  We 
court  a  fair,  intelligent,  and  thorough  stud.v  of 
conditions  by  a!i  impartial  tariff'  board,  and.  for 
one,  I  am  willing  to  abide  by  the  result  of  such 
an  investigation,  and  the  representatives  of  an.v 
other  State,  or  the  cham;)ions  of  an.\'  industiw. 
should  be  likewise  willing  to  submit  to  facts  ob- 
tained through  a  nonpartisan  body  composed  of 
high-class  men  interested  only  in  obtaining  facts. 
It  will  mean  the  sustaining  of  just  schedules, 
while  those  which  cannot  stand  the  light  of  day 
should  not  survive." 

That  is  good  ground  to  take,  and  California  is 
getting  ready  to  justify  the  protection  her  indus- 
tries enjoy  by  such  demonsti-ation  as  is  suggested. 
For  instance,  Mr.  G.  Harold  Powell,  manager  of 
the  California  Citrus  Protective  League,  returned 
last  week  to  the  Atlantic  Coast  from  a  close  per- 
sonal examination  of  the  costs  and  methods  of 
citrus-fruit  growing  in  Mediterranean  countries. 
The  results  of  his  investigation  are  likely  to  be 
reserved  for  presentation  to  the  Tariff  Boai-d  at 
the  j)roper  time,  but  a  general  intimation  is  given 


that  i\lr.  Powell  returns  with  ample  (Iciiioiist ration 
of  the  claims  of  Calif(U-nia  growers  that  the  for- 
eign fruit  is  gi-own  at  a  cost^-hich  would  give 
no  self-respecting  A,.  "  i'-aiK"  living  and  justify 
no  such  investment  as  is  recpiired  in  this  country 
to  develoi)  productive  properties  aiul  to  place  the 
product  upon  sale  in  competition  with  the  ftu-eign 
fruit.  The  same  line  of  investigation  and  demon- 
stration should  be  undertaken  by  tlio.se  interests 
in  other  products,  so  that  we  can  claim  jirotection 
ni)on  demonstrated  merit  and  not  upon  favor. 
AVe  are  awai-e  that  some  authorities  do  not  favor 
the  cost-of-production  test,  but  it  seems  to  us  the 
only  one  which  the  jtublic  will  give  heed  to  in 
its  present  state  of  mind  on  the  tariff  (|uestion. 

The  Equal  Suffrage  Issue. 

(Jf  course,  our  male  subsi-riht-i-s  are  .getting 
plenty  of  equal  suffrage  in  their  homes  nowadays, 
for  the  campaign  for  votes  for  wonu  ii  is  getting 
warm  in  preparation  for  the  special  election  on 
amendments  to  the  constitution  of  California 
which  will  be  hekl  in  October  iu-.\t.  We  take  it 
no  rural  housewife  will  go  out  (ui  the  i)ublic 
warpath  for  votes  before  settling  the  matter  defi- 
nitely and  finally  at  home:  therefore,  we  hesUate 
to  add  to  the  weariness  of  oui-  male  readers,  for 
every  wife  ought  to  be  able  to  look  after  hei-  own 
husband's  voting.  Strangely  enough,  we  get  this 
idea  directly  from  an  anti-suft'i-age  utterance 
which  shows  how  inconsistent  and  blind  the  antis 
really  are.  Cardinal  (.Jibbons  scoi-ed  woman's 
sutt"rage  in  an  address  last  Saturday  at  the  com- 
meneiinent  exercises  of  St.  .Joseph's  College  in 
Baltimoic.  lie  said:  "1  think  the  place  for 
woman  is  in  the  home.  Women  should  not  want 
to  vote,  hut  if  they  took  i)roper  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  their  husbands  and  brothers,  thi'v  could 
easily  have  them  cast  their  ballots  in  the  right 
iiuiuner.  In  doing  this,  women  will  be  the  cham- 
pions of  what  is  right."  Cei-tainly.  Cardinal,  we 
agree  to  your  ])roi)osit ion :  for.  if  women  who  are. 
always  "chamiiions  of  what  is  right"  can  "easily 
have  tlieir  husbands  and  brothers  east  their  ballots 
in  the  right  manner",  they  will  in  this  ca.se  have 
them  vote  right  on  the  amendment,  and  that  will 
.settle  the  whole  matter.  We  thank  you.  Cardinal ; 
we  did  not  suspect  that  it  would  be  so  ea.sy. 

But  if  we  were  not  so  confidingly  trustful  in 
our  disposition,  we  should  be  inclined  to  doubt 
whether  the  good  Cardinal  knows  at  all  what  he 
is  talking  about.  He  looks  upon  men  and  women 
from  above,  and  not  along  the  level.  If  he  had 
had  any  experience  on  that  line,  he  wtnild  know 
that  men.  as  a  rule,  jjrobably  do  not  wish  the  ad- 
vice of  their  wives  and  sisters  on  "politics", 
though  they  are  willing  to  take  it  on  most  other 
att'airs.  We  are  almost  inclined  to  believe  the 
pugilistic  champion  John.son  is  neai-er  right  when 
he  opposes  women  suffrage  because  the  "women 
would  close  up  all  the  saloons  and  sporting  places 
and  would  in  fact  vote  against  everything  that 
men  wanted  to  do."  It  seems  to  us  that  the 
chami)ion  has  the  clearer  view  than  the  Cardinal 
in  this  case. 

Live  Stock  Exports. 

We  are  always  urging  upon  Californians  the 
desirability  of  doing  more  to  supply  the  gi'owing 
demand  for  work  animals,  ('urrent  jirices  would 
seem  to  effect  this  without  exhortation,  but  of 
course  there  are  many  who  do  not  take  notice 
of  current  prices  except  in  their  own  lines  of 
produce.  Last  week  a  large  shipment  of  hoi-ses 
and  mules  came  down  the  river  from  Stockton 
for  shipment  to  Hawaii,  having  been  collected  for 
such  export  by  Mr.  A.  Y.  Rooker,  who  has  been 
doing  much  business  in  this  line.  A  few  months 
ago  he  took  the  whole  capacity  of  a  sailing  vessel 
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with  horses  and  mules  for  Tahiti,  and  the  ship- 
ment went  through  with  the  loss  of  only  one  ani- 
mal. This  last  shipment  is  for  Hawaiian  planters 
and  the  animals  were  given  the  regulation  Govern- 
ment test  before  being  shipped  to  insure  their 
landing.  The  authorities  in  the  islands  are  very 
strict  about  the  landing  of  all  kinds  of  animals, 
but  when  they  have  once  passed  the  Government 
test  here,  there  is  no  trouble.  We  see  no  reason 
why  this  demand  should  not  develop  immenseh' 
at  a  number  of  points  around  the  Pacific  border, 
and  California  should  largely  supply  it. 


The  Wool  Outlook. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  nothing  will  be 
done  during  the  present  session  of  Congress  to 
settle  the  much-mooted  wool  tariff  question,  and 
that  things  are  likely  to  remain  as  they  are  until 
this  year's  clip  is  out  of  the  way.  Dr.  S.  W.  Mc- 
Clure,  secretary  of  the  National  Wool  Growers' 
Association,  has  written  that  he  feels  safe  in  as- 
suring wool  growers  that  there  will  be  no  legisla- 
tion affecting  the  tariff  passed  at  the  present  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  He  says:  "The  bill  as  intro- 
<luced  is  looked  upon  as  a  joke,  for  it  represents 
no  theory  of  political  economics,  as  it  affects 
neither  free  trade,  revenue,  nor  protection.  The 
liill  should  not  affect  the  wool  market,  for  it  will 
never  become  a  law."  He  advises  wool  growers 
"not  to  sacrifice  their  clip,  for  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  better  prices  will  be  received 
later  in  the  season."  However  that  may  be,  there 
seems  good  reason  to  think  that  nothing  is  likely 
to  drop  suddenly,  and  growers  can  proceed  upon 
that  assurance. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


The  Loquat. 

To  the  Editor :  Please  inform  me  whether  any 
effort  has  been  made  within  your  knowledge  of 
cultivating  the  loquat  fruit  and  .selling  the  same 
in  the  market.  The  tree  has  been  called  to  my 
attention  by  the  fact  that  it  is  readily  grown  from 
the  seed,  is  a  particularly  rapid  grower  and  the 
fruit  is  desirous  for  .jelly,  etc.  There  seems  to  be 
little  demaiid  in  the  market  for  the  fruit  as  far  as 
I  am  aware,  but  that  may  be  owing  to  the  fact 
that  it  has  never  been  available  and  the  public 
is  not  acquainted  with  its  good  qualities.  I  am 
considering  the  advisability  of  planting  a  large 
quantity  of  seed  of  this  tree,  and  will  thank  you 
for  your  recommendations  in  the  matter. — 
Planter,  Butte  county. 

The  loquat  is  commercially  produced  in  south- 
ern California  and  elsewhere  in  the  orange  dis- 
tricts. Sales  are  usually  quite  satisfactory  in  Los 
Angeles  and  other  southern  cities,  and  some  of 
the  fruit  finds  its  way  to  San  Francisco.  It  is  also 
sold  by  the  train  boys  on  overland  railways  run- 
ning into  Los  Angeles.  Some  commercial  product 
has  been  made  in  the  lower  part  of  Alameda 
county  and  elsewhere  in  central  California.  The 
Californian  who  has  given  most  attention  to  the 
improvement  of  this  fruit  is  Mr.  C.  P.  Taft, 
Orange,  Orange  county,  California,  who  has  orig- 
inated several  varieties  much  superior  to  the  or- 
dinary seedling. 

The  results  of  undertakings  so  far  have  cer- 
tainly been  encouraging,  but  it  is  a  strange  fruit, 
unknown  to  the  American  people  and  it  would  be 
very  easy  to  produce  an  amount  beyond  their  de- 
mand for  it  if  production  were  too  suddenly  in- 
creased. Still  it  is  well  worth  attention  and  is 
likely  to  become  vastly  more  important  commer- 
cially than  it  is  at  the  present  time.  The  super- 
iority of  selected  varieties  over  common  seedlings 
is  so  marked  both  in  size  and  quality  of  fruit  and 
in  different  times  of  ripening  that  the  use  of  im- 
proved varieties  should  be  given  heed  to,  as  has 


been  demonstrated  to  be  essential  with  other  kinds 
of  fruit. 


The  Cherry  Aphis. 

To  the  Editor :  Please  tell  me  what  to  do  to 
protect  my  cherry  trees.  They  start  to  wither  at 
the  end  of  the  branch,  as  per  enclosed  twig.  The 
underside  of  leaves  are  covered  with  a  round, 
dark  insect  which  soon  kills  the  entire  branch.  I 
think  many  other  cherry  trees  in  this  vicinity  are 
troubled  in  this  way.  If  it  is  a  common  occur- 
rence, are  there  any  varieties  that  are  immune  1— 
Easterner,  Modesto.  , 

The  work  is  done  by  the  cherry  aphis  (Myzus 
cerasi),  which  is  not  abundant  in  this  State  so  far 
as  we  have  observed.  We  do  not  know  of  im- 
mune varieties.  It  must  be  fought  zealously  by 
thorough  spraying  with  kerosene  emulsion  or 
soap  or  tobacco  solutions  as  soon  as  seen  in  the 
spring.  A  proper  nozzle  to  reach  the  undersides 
of  the  leaves  must  be  used.  It  is  easy  to  kill,  but 
you  must  strike  straight  and  early. 


Peach  Budding. 

To  the  Editor :  Four  years  since  I  purchased 
2000  peach  trees.  They  came  into  bearing  last 
season.  Many  of  them  were  not  true  to  name.  I 
would  like  your  opinion  in  regard  to  grafting 
or  budding.  Which  is  the  better  of  the  two  plans 
and  the  proper  time  to  do  it?  I  cannot  mark  the 
trees  until  the  fruiting  season  in  July  and  August. 
These  trees  are  scattered  through  the  orchard. — ' 
Grower,  Atwater. 

The  peach  is  rather  a  difficult  tree  to  graft,  and 
budding,  on  the  other  hand,  is  quite  easy.  You 
can  bud  into  new  shoots  of  this  season's  growth 
in  July,  and,  if  necessary,  you  can  improve  the 
slipping  of  the  bark  by  irrigation  a  few  days  be- 
fore budding.  Buds  can  also  be  successfully  placed 
in  the  old  bark  of  the  peach,  providing  it  is  not 
too  old.  In  that  case  you  must  select  well  ma- 
tured buds  from  the  larger  shoots  and  use  rather 
a  larger  shield  than  you  would  in  working  into 
new  shoots.  When  the  buds  are  seen  to  have 
taken,  the  top  growth  beyond  it  can  be  reduced 
gradually  and  some  new  growth  forced  on  the 
buds  this  season  if  the  sap  flow  continues  as  it 
might  be  expected  to  do  on  young  trees  well  cared 
for. 

Probably  Impracticable. 

To  the  Editor:  Would  it  not  be  possible  for  us 
to  grow  coffee  in  Imperial  valley  under  irrigation? 
We  would  like  to  do  a  little  experimenting  with 
same.  We  would  also  appreciate  any  information 
you  may  have  as  to  the  season  for  planting  "pearl 
barley."  Would  it  grow  in  this  country?  Do 
you  know  the  yield? — Beginner,  Calexico. 

Coffee  is  a  strictly  tropical  plant.  Even  if  you 
had  no  frosts  to  injure  it  the  plant  would  not 
thrive  in  such  dry  air  as  prevails  in  your  district. 

Pearl  barley  is  simply  ordinary  barley  put 
through  the  process  of  pearling,  that  is,  removing 
the  chaff  and  rounding  the  grain  by  proper  ma- 
chinery. Any  plump  barley  would  do  for  pearl- 
ing, and  as  you  grow  barley  well  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  about  getting  the  material,  but  you 
would  be  at  a  decided  disadvantage  in  marketing 
pearl  barley  in  competition  with  the  pearling  es- 
tablishments in  the  great  cities.  Besides  the  cost 
of  a  proper  mill  for  pearling  would  call  for  a 
large  investment. 

Giant  Japanese  Radish. 

To  the  Editor:  In  discussing  sakurajima  (giant 
Japanese  radish)  Eastern  publications  advise 
planting  late,  about  August  1,  and  not  earlier  than 
July  1.  What  can  you  tell  me  about  the  plant 
here? — Amateur,  Napa. 

The  Asiatic  winter  radishes  can  be  successfully 
planted  in  California  in  July  or  August  if  the  soil 
is  thoroughly  saturated  by  irrigation  before  dig- 
ging and  planting.    It  is,  however,  not  so  neces- 


sary to  begin  early  in  California  as  at  the  East, 
because  our  winter  temperatures  favor  the  growth 
of  the  plant,  while  at  the  East  they  have  to  make 
an  early  start  in  order  to  get  something  well 
grown  before  the  ground  freezes.  For  the  growth 
of  winter  radishes,  then,  in  California  you  can 
wait  until  the  ground  is  wet  thoroughly  by  the 
rain,  which  we  presume  in  your  valley  you  may 
expect  during  September,  and  afterward  you  can 
make  later  plantings  for  succession  at  any  time 
you  desire  during  the  rainy  season. 

Clover  for  Wet  Land. 

To  the  Editor :  I  would  like  to  know  what  kind 
of  alfalfa  will  do  best  on  very  much  sub-irrigated 
land?  I  have  a  piece  of  land  which  is  very  wet. 
I  have  sown  it  in  Utah  alfalfa  and  it  grows  finely 
for  two  or  three  years,  but  then  it  seems  as  if 
the  roots  rot  and  die. — Farmer,  Turlock. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  any  kind  of  alfalfa 
grow  well  on  very  wet  land,  that  is,  where  the 
water  comes  too  near  the  surface.  Alfalfa  has  a 
deep-running  tap  root  which  is  very  subject  to 
standing  water.  You  can  get  very  good  results 
from  the  Eastern  red  clover  on  land  where  the 
water  is  too  near  the  surface  to  carry  alfalfa,  be- 
cause the  red  clover  has  a  fibrous  root  which  is 
content  to  live  in  a  shallow  layer  of  soil  above 
water.  But  red  clover  will  not  stand  drought 
as  well  as  alfalfa  because  it  is  shallower  rooting. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  water  should  be 
permanently  near  the  surface,  or  surface  irriga- 
tion be  frequently  applied,  in  order  to  secure  sat- 
isfactory growth  of  red  clover  in  the  drier  sections 
of  California.  It  is  also  necessary  that  neither 
land  nor  water  carry  alkali. 

Flat  or  Hill  Culture  for  Potatoes. 

To  the  Editor :  Is  it  better  to  hill  potatoes  or 
not? — E.  B.,  Los  Angeles. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  potatoes  should  be 
grown  with  flat  cultivation,  except  as  it  may  be 
necessary  to  furrow  out  between  the  rows  for  the 
application  of  irrigation  water.  Potatoes  grown 
during  the  rainy  season  in  places  where  there  is 
liable  to  be  too  much  water,  can  often  be  hilled 
to  advantage,  but  dry-season  cultivation  of  prac- 
tically everything  should  be  as  flat  as  possible  to 
retain  moisture  near  the  surface  for  the  develop- 
ment of  shallow-rooting  plants. 


WARMING  PEACH  BUDS  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

Recently  we  heard  that  the  old  peach  State  of 
Delaware  was  giving  up  the  peach  because  of  dis- 
couragement caused  by  winter  killing.  Now 
cames  a  report  that  New  Jersey  is  to  revive  her 
peach  industry  on  the  basis  of  orchard  heating. 
They  were  all  ready  this  spring  for  frosts  which 
did  not  some,  it  seems,  but  that  the  Experiment 
Station  the  temperature  approached  the  danger 
point  three  times,  and  the  fires  were  started  with 
excellent  experience-results,  as  stated  by  Mr.  C. 
P.  Chase,  horticulturist,  as  follows : 

The  results  were  in  favor  of  crude  or  fuel  oil  for 
fuel,  because  the  oil  heaters  are  easily  filled, 
quickly  lighted,  give  off  the  maximum  amount  of 
heat  immediately  and  can  be  instantly  extin- 
guished. The  coal  heaters  are  more  difficult  to 
fill  and  light,  burn  slowly  and  may  throw  out  only 
a  little  heat,  and  cannot  be  extinguished  without 
dumping  out  the  fuel.  Three  types  of  oil  heaters 
were  used,  the  Troutman  heater;  sheet  iron  locally 
made  heaters  holding  about  two  gallons;  and 
sheet  iron  paint  kegs.  For  the  latter  a  large 
piece  of  roofing  slate  was  used  as  a  cover  to  keep 
out  rain  and  to  extinguish  the  fire.  From  our  ex- 
perience, the  paint  kegs  and  locally  made  heaters 
are  entirely  satisfactory.  A  good  serviceable  size 
is  9  inches  in  diameter  and  11  inches  high,  hold- 
ing three  gallons.  This  size  burns  about  one  quart 
of  crude  or  fuel  oil  per  hour,  and  from  80  to  90 
heaters  are  required  per  acre.  The  difference  in 
price  between  crude  and  fuel  oil  will  determine 
the  one  to  use ;  they  are  apparently  equally  effect- 
ive. 
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Notes  on  Currant  Growing. 

Writen  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  Mr.  DUDLEY  J.  WHITNEY. 


To  be  frrown  in  a  part  of  the  State  in  which 
almost  all  of  the  typical  California  fruits  and 
vegetables,  oranges  and  peaches  excepted,  are 
produced  commercially,  and  yet  to  be  almost  un- 
known from  a  commercial  standpoint  in  the  rest 
of  the  State,  is  the  fate  of  the  red  cherry  currant, 
one  of  the  best  paying;  small  fruits  known  here. 
Other  currants  might  be  grown  with  success,  but 
the  fine  quality  of  the  cherry  currant  and  the 
quantity  that  the  bushes  will  bear  makes  other 
varieties  unprofitable. 

The  cherry  currant  likes  good  growing  condi- 
tions. A  heavy  frost  will,  however,  destroy  a 
good  part  of  the  blossoms  or  small  fruit,  and  on 
the  other  hand  a  temperature  of  90  degrees  or 
over  may  cook  the  ripening  fruit  on  the  bush. 
The  district  where  growing  is  good  and  these  ex- 
tremes of  temperature  can  be  best  avoided  seem 
to  be  around  San  Francisco  bay,  where  the  heavy 
frosts  are  infrequent  and  the  ocean  influence 
keeps  down  the  temperature. 

The  kind  of  soil  in  which  the  currant  grows  to 
advantage  further  limits  the  extent  of  its  produc- 
tion. It  seems  to  thrive  best  on  a  heavy  loam, 
almost  an  adobe  A  light  soil  is  said  to  dry  out 
too  quickly,  while  a  heavier  soil  may  in  seasons 
of  much  rain  become  water-logged  and  injure  the 
plant. 

Around  San  Leandro  and  Hayward,  in  Alameda 
county,  where  practically  all  of  the  marketable 
crop  is  grown,  the  best  location  for  currants 
seems  to  be  where  the  soil  is  from  three  to  four 
feet  deep  and  underlaid  by  clay.  This  Jirings  up 
from  the  water  level  below  a  good  supply  of  water 
during  the  longest  dry  seasons.  It  is  said  that  m 
these  soils  the  bushes  have  never  shown  distress 
for  want  of  moisture. 

Ten  years  in  Alameda  county  is  considered  tht^ 
life  of  a  currant  bush.  Cuttings  are  planted  in 
rows  about  five  feet  apart  and  two  feet  apart  in 
the  row.  Some  are  planted  in  orchards,  although 
the  largest  plantings  are  made  on  bare  land. 

In  the  first  year  cucumbers  or  other  low-  grow- 
ing vines  may  be  planted  between  the  rows.  The 
second  year  the  currants  have  the  ground  to  them- 
selves and  devote  their  time  to  the  production  of 
wood.  In  the  third  year  a  fair  sized  crop  is  se- 
cured. Bearing  eontinnes  until  the  bushes  are 
about  ten  years  old,  when  thev  become  unprofit- 
able, although  the  best  crops  are  secured  from  the 
fifth  to  the  eighth  years. 

In  the  Alameda  county  climate  the  weather 
causes  very  little  variation  in  the  size  of  the  crop 
secnred  from  year  to  year,  especially  when  good 
care  is  given.  This  year  the  heavy  frost  killed 
in  some  fields  about  a  quarter  of  the  crop,  but 
this  is  as  much  injury  as  can  generally  be  ex- 
pected. 

Another  thing  about  currants  is  the  fact  that 
considerable  leeway  can  be  given  in  the  time  of 
picking  without  having  the  fruit  spoil  on  the 
bushes,  although  picking,  of  course,  should  always 
be  done  when  the  fruit  is  at  its  best.  Picking 
began  this  year  the  first  week  in  June,  which  is  a 
little  later  than  usual,  and  in  average  seasons  con- 
tinues for  several  weeks.  The  bushes  gone  over 
during  the  first  few  days  need  to  be  gone  over 
the  second  time,  as  on  these  all  the  fruit  will  not 
be  ripe  at  once.  On  the  other  vines  one  picking 
is  sufficient. 

Picking  is  usually  done  by  w-omen  and  girls 
from  nearby  towns,  except  when  the  fields  are 
owned  by  orientals,  and  the  difficulty  in  securing 
sufficient  help  for  this  purpose  furnishes  the  main 
problem  for  the  grower  to  face.  The  pickers  se- 
cure a  cent  a  pound  or  over  for  their  work.  They 
generally  work  in  pairs,  each  person  taking  one 
side  of  a  row. 

The  demand  for  the  fruit  is  usually  about 
equally  divided  between  cannery  and  market,  and 
any  increased  production  will  have  to  be  looked 
after  by  the  canneries,  as  the  market  will  take  but 
little  more  than  at  present  without  a  considerable 
cut  in  price.  The  canners  would  be  glad  to  get 
more  than  they  do.  and  are  paying  this  year 
7I/2  cents  a  pound  for  the  crop. 

Practically  all  of  the  fruit  going  to  the  canrers 


is  used  to  make  currant  jelly,  although  some  is 
made  into  jam,  and  to  mix  with  berry  jam,  to 
which  it  gives  a  good  color  and  fine  flavor.  Be- 
fore the  pure  food  law  went  into  efl'ect  apples 
were  used  to  make  the  larger  part  of  the  currant 
j^llj^  and  a  few  currants  gave  sufficient  color  and 
flavor  to  enable  the  product  to  sell  as  the  genuine 
article.  Since  this  practice  has  stopped  currants 
only  can  be  used,  and  the  demand  for  them  is 
large  enough  to  make  it  possible  to  use  much 
more  than  is  produced  here  now. 

Eastern  canneries  manufacture  considerable 
currant  jelly,  which  can  compete  with  that  made 
here.  There  is,  however,  sufficient  room  for  ex- 
pansion to  enable  much  planting  before  the  mar- 
ket will  be  overstocked. 

The  care  of  the  plants  is  not  excessive.  The 
ground  must  be  gone  over  with  a  disk  plow  and 
weeds  cut  out  along  the  rows,  and  sufficient  culti- 
vation given  to  keep  the  surface  well  loosened. 
Sulphuring  for  mildew  may  also  be  required  if 
the  WH'ather  demands  it.  The  cost  of  all  care  aside 
from  picking  is  about  ^25  per  acre.  The  size  of 
the  crop  on  good  bearing  bushes  is  from  11^4  to 
IVL'  ions  an  acre. 


IS  IT  A  DESERT  FIG  OR  AN  OLIVE? 


To  the  Editor :  I  would  like  very  much  to  have 
information  about  a  fig  which  once  grew  on  the 
Great  Sahara  desert.   Can  you  tell  me  about  it? 

Selma.  Entqiirer. 
Answer  by  Mr.  Rixford. 

To  the  Editor:  I  do  not  know  what  particular 
fig  your  "Enquirer"  refers  to  as  growing  on  thf 
Great  Sahara  desert.  Many  varieties  are  culti- 
vated in  the  oases  in  the  shade  of  the  date  palms 
where  water  is  available,  but  none  can  be  grown 
on  the  desert  without  water. 

It  is  not  possible  that  your  correspondent  has 
in  mind  the  Chemlali  olive?  This  olive  in  Roman 
times  covered  hundreds  of  square  miles  of  desert 
in  Algiers  and  Tunis  and  supported  many  cities 
of  considerable  size.  The  inhabitants  were  ex- 
terminated or  driven  away  by  maurading  Arabs 
and  the  great  olive  groves  perished.  A  few  of 
the  old  trees  survived  through  several  centuries, 
and  a  few  years  ago  the  French  commenced  re- 
planting with  the  same  variety,  and  the  new 
groves  now  cover  s<'veral  hundred  thousand  acres. 

From  its  resistance  to  drouth  the  Chemali  may 
possibly  be  grown  on  our  deserts.  The  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  imported  it  two  or  three 
years  ago,  and  it  is  now  being  tried  on  the  deserts 
of  California  and  Arizona.  It  is  likely  to  suc- 
ceed without  irrigation  where  the  annual  rainfall 
is  8  or  9  inches,  which  is  the  amount  of  jirecipi- 
tation  over  vast  regions  in  southern  California 
and  Arizona. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  that  the  French 
I)lant  the  trees  75  metres  apart  and  cultivate  al! 
the  ground  between  and  claim  to  get  as  great  a 
yield  of  oil  per  acre  as  in  southern  France,  where 
olives  are  planted  as  in  this  State, 

G.  P.  RixKoni). 

1813  Pierce  St.,  San  Francisco. 


THE  IRISH  COBBLER  POTATO. 

To  the  Editor:  A  few  weeks  ago  I  received  from 
a  dealer  shipping  seed  potatoes  to  California  two 
tubers  sent  him  by  a  broker  of  Los  Angeles,  with 
the  information  that  these  potatoes  had  been  sold 
on  the  Los  Angeles  market  as  Irish  Cobblers. 
Greening  tests  show  these  potatoes  to  be  not 
Col)blers  at  all.  but  instead  one  of  the  latest  va- 
rieties we  have. 

In  view  of  this  fact,  it  might  be  desirable  for 
you  to  publish  a  paragraph  on  the  Irish  Cobbler, 
less  accurately  called  Eureka.  It  is  white,  early, 
and  does  not  knot  or  crack,  and  is  rapidly  dis- 
placing the  Ohio,  the  Rose  and  other  early  sorts 
north  and  south.  It  is  not  very  white  fleshed  and 
is  not  always  mealy,  but  is  strong  in  looks,  yield, 
earliness  and  freedom  from  knots.  Its  skin  is 
yellowish  white,  iisually  with  lenti<3l,e^,  and  ou 


exposure  to  the  light  turns  to  a  dusty  violet,  spots 
of  which  can  be  seen  on  occasional  noses  of  all 
lots,  due  to  light  having  reached  the  potato  in 
the  ground,  through  a  crack.  Its  sprouts  exposed 
to  the  light  are  carmine  colored  at  the  base  and 
later  this  color  is  diffused  through  the  lower  part 
of  the  lengthened  sprout. 

Information  scattered  among  your  potato  grow- 
ers and  merchants  as  to  this  variety  would  not 
alone  prevent  wrong  competition  from  this  end, 
but  would  protect  your  people  from  fraud  and 
disappointment.  We  recently  nailed  a  similar 
fraud  here  in  the  sale  of  red  Peachblow  culls  for 
new  Triumphs,  at  ten  times  their  value. 

C.  L.  FiTcir, 
Fort  Collins,  Colo.  Potato  Expert. 

I  We  are  glad  Mr.  Fitch,  who  is  doing  the  im- 
portant potato  work  of  the  Colorado  E.xperiment 
Station,  sends  us  the  above  paragraph  for  publi- 
cation. He  has  made  several  very  important  pub- 
lications on  the  potato,  and  we  presume  our  read- 
ers can  obtain  copies  of  them,  so  long  as  the  sup- 
ply lasts,  by  applying  to  Director  C.  P.  Gillette, 
Fort  Collins,  Colo. — Editor.] 

GOOD  REPORT  FROM  RE-GRAFTED 
WALNUTS. 

'  Tn  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  April  4  and 
.May  !),  1008,  detailed  accounts  were  given  by  ]Mr. 
■\.  B.  Ncff  of  Anaheim  of  the  way  he  grafted  over 
his  walnut  orchard,  giving  the  poorer  bearers 
a  new  head  by  taking  scions  from  the  trees  which 
were  most  productive  of  the  best  type  of  soft- 
shell  w-alnuts.  The  Anaheim  Gazette,  giving  an 
account  of  the  results  of  this  grafting,  says: 

"These  trees,  set  in  an  orchard  of  55  acres, 
have  many  of  them  attained  the  .same  size  as  the 
other  trees,  and  where  top-grafting  occurred  three 
years  ago  the  trees  are  as  stately  as  any  in  the 
miniature  forest.  Planted  48  feet  apart,  the 
i)ranches  interlap,  the  growth  being  the  dark 
green  foliage  common  to  the  thrifty  trees.  One 
of  the  top-grafted  trees  which  formerly  did  not 
produce  a  nut,  now  has  a  fine  crop,  while  others 
top-grafted  are  doing  well. 

Mr.  Neff  expects  three-quarters  of  a  ton  per 
acre  from  his  tract  this  year.  The  trees  are  heavily 
iaden,  and  little  if  any  blight  has  appeared.  H'j 
confidently  believes  he  has  solved  the  blight  prob- 
lem by  top-grafting  with  scions  from  trees  show- 
ing resistance  to  blight.  Judging  from  appear- 
ances, it  must  be  said  that  he  has  been  ^iccessful, 
for  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  particle  of  blight  in  the 
entire  orchard. 

Mr.  Neff  has  recently  installed  a  forty  horse- 
power electric  motor  at  his  pumping  plant,  and 
raises  a  flow  of  150  inches.  Half  his  orchard  is 
planted  to  vetches,  which  are  four  feet  high  and 
are  now  being  plowed  under.  He  plants  vetches 
every  year,  going  over  half  the  orchard  one  year 
and  the  remainder  the  next. 


A  STUDY  IN  BUYING  FERTILIZERS. 

To  the  Editor:  The  great  majority  of  the  fer- 
tilizer manufacturers  are,  no  doubt,  honest  and 
.sell  to  their  customers  mi.xtures  which  they  be- 
lieve will  give  profitable  returns.  But  as  there 
are  a  few  black  sheep  in  all  large  flocks,  so  there 
is  among  the  fertilizer  manufacturers  occasionally 
one  who  puts  up  an  inferior  article  or  misrepre- 
sents his  goods.  A  firm  in  the  East  has  recently 
been  "raked  over  the  coals"  for  selling  stuff  at 
from  $15  to  $20  per  ton  that  contained  only  $1.75 
worth  of  actual  plant  food. 

A  case  was  recently  tried  in  the  English  courts 
that  should  be  of  interest  to  all  buyers  of  fertil- 
izers. This  dealer  sold  a  mixture  to  a  farmer, 
guaranteeing  it  to  contain  two  per  cent  of  actual 
potash.  The  farmer  had  it  privately  analyzed  and 
found  that  it  contained  less  than  one-half  of  one 
]ier  cent.  The  farmer  sued  for  damages,  proved 
his  claim  by  a  well  known  chemist,  although  the 
numufacturer  claimed  that  while  the  potash  was 
short,  the  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  were  in 
excess,  and  that  this  value  more  than  made  up 
for  the  shortage  in  potash.  The  farmer,  however, 
claimed  that  he  wanted  the  potash,  had  bought 
the  fertilizer  under  a  guarantee,  and  did  not  get 
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it.  The  judge  ruled  that  an  excess  of  one  element 
could  not  make  up  for  the  low  analysis  of  another 
element,  and  imposed  a  fine  of  $35  and  cost,  over 
$50  in  all. 

The  lesson  from  this  is  to  buy  your  fertilizer 
only  from  the  most  careful  and  reliable  manu- 
facturers, just  as  nursery  trees  should  be  bought 
only  from  reputable  firms.  It  also  shows  that 
farmers  as  well  as  horticulturists  should  study 
different  mixtures  and  buy  according  to  the  con- 


By  Mr.  A.  D.  SHAMEL,  of  the 

[In  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  April  8  wo 
gave  an  interesting  outline  of  his  work  upon  citrus 
fruits  which  Mr.  A.  D.  Shamel  presented  at  the 
San  Bernardino  fruit  growers'  convention.  Thero 
has  just  appeared  as  Circular  No.  77  of  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  with  which  ]\Ir.  Shamel  is  con- 
nected, a  more  detailed  account  of  his  work  to 
determine  which  trees  really  grow  most  oranges 
of  the  best  type.  It  is  easy  to  guess  at  this  mat- 
ter from  casual  observation,  and  this  is  a  starting 
point,  but  nothing  less  than  careful  counting  and 
weighing  will  determine  which  are  best  in  one 
year,  and  a  repetition  of  the  process  is  required 
to  determine  whether  the  trees  do  it  all  the  time 
or  only  once  in  a  while.  It  is  desirable  for  Mr. 
Shamel  to  do  all  that  he  can  in  this  direction  with 
all  the  assistants  he  can  get,  but  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  individual  growers  should  not  do  some- 
thing in  the  same  line  if  they  have  the  inclination 
and  can  spare  the  time  for  it.  For  this  reason  we 
present  such  selections  from  Mr.  Shamel 's  fuller 
statement  on  the  subject  as  we  can  at  the  moment 
command  space  for. — Editor.] 

Picking. — The  picking  of  each  tree  is  done  by 
an  expert  regular  picker  furnished  by  the  grower, 
under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  writer. 
Every  possible  care  is  used  to  prevent  injury  to 
the  fruits,  both  in  picking  and  in  all  other  opera- 
tions. The  fruit  is  picked  in  the  usual  manner 
and  placed  in  picking  boxes.  All  of  the  fruit  is 
picked,  the  boxes  are  assembled,  and  the  photo- 
graph of  each  tree  is  made  before  the  sorting  or 
any  other  operation  is  begun.  No  fruit  is  picked 
and  allowed  to  stand  overnight  before  the  several 
operations  are  completed. 

Grading  and  Sizing. — The  fruit  of  each  "Wash- 
ington Navel  tree  is  sorted  into  three  grades  by 
the  writer:  (1)  orchard  grade,  representing  all  of 
the  perfect  fruit,  without  injury  or  blemish ;  (2) 
standard  grade,  or  fruits  of  irregular  shape,  blem- 
ish, or  discoloration,  but  still  suitable  for  ship- 
ment as  an  inferior  grade,  and  (3)  culls,  or  fruits 
so  badly  malformed  or  with  such  marked  blem- 
ishes as  to  render  them  unfit  for  shipment  or  sale. 

The  orchard  and  standard  grades  are  sized  with 
a  small  automatic  sizer  into  11  different  commer- 
cial sizes,  viz.,  80.  96,  112,  126,  150,  176,  200,  216. 
250,  288,  and  300  to  a  box. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Washington  Navel  or- 
ange work,  rings  of  the  corresponding  sizes  wer3 
used  and  the  sizing  was  done  by  hand.  This  is  a 
perfectly  satisfactory  method,  but  with  the  large 
number  of  trees  studied  the  automatic  grader  is 
more  efficient.  In  the  case  of  pomelos  or  lemons 
the  sizing  must  of  necessity  be  done  Avith  rings,  as 
there  is  at  present  no  satisfactory  automatic  sizer 
available.  The  orange  sizer  is  small  and  compact 
and  easily  moved  about  the  grove  by  two  men.  A 
small  platform  scale  for  weighing  the  fruit, 
mounted  on  a  truck,  is  also  used. 

The  fruits  of  each  size  of  each  grade  are  counted 
and  weighed  separatel.v,  and  the  results  noted  in 
the  regular  blank  form,  except  in  the  case  of  culls, 
where  no  sizes  are  made  and  the  weight  is  taken 
as  a  whole.  By  adding  the  totals  of  the  three 
grades  the  total  product  of  the  tree  is  obtained. 
These  data,  including  the  number  and  weight  of 
fruits  of  each  grade  and  size  from  each  tree,  form 


tent  of  actual  plant  food,  without  regard  to  the 
attractive  but  confusing  .statements  printed  on 
the  tag.  Our  Pacific  Coast  manufacturers  have  a 
reputation  for  delivering  just  what  is  ordered ; 
but  if  potash  is  wanted,  see  that  it  is  there.  The 
same  is  true  of  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid,  since 
each  element  has  its  work  to  perform,  and  an  ex- 
cess of  one  cannot  take  the  place  of  another  that 
is  lacking.  D.  I.  Duncan. 

Los  Angeles. 


U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

a  definite  basis  for  scoring  a  tree  as  to  its  per- 
formance and  make  possible  an  accurate  and  com- 
prehensive comparison  of  the  value  of  individual 
trees  under  the  same  conditions.  When,  as  is  usu- 
ally the  case,  the  growers  keep  a  record  of  the 
product  of  each  size  and  grade  from  the  grove  as 
a  whole,  these  data  are  of  further  comparative 
value.  While  oranges  are  frequently  divided  into 
additional  grades  commercially,  for  bud-selection 
purposes  the  three  grades  mentioned  above  are 
sufficient  to  give  reliable  data  as  to  the  quality  of 
the  fruit,  and  the  personal  equation  in  sorting  into 
extra  fancy  and  other  grades  of  fine-drawn  dis- 
tinction is  thus  eliminated.  Moreover,  the  quan- 
tity of  sound,  free-from-blemish,  marketable  fruit 
of  good  quality  that  the  tree  produces  is  the  most 
important  factor  to  be  considered  in  this  work. 
This  matter,  however,  may  vary  under  different 
conditions  and  can  be  adjusted  to  meet  the  pre- 
vailing methods  of  grading  and  sizing  practiced  in 
the  locality  where  performance  records  are  to  be 
made. 

Counting  and  Weighing. — It  was  found  most 
convenient  systematically  to  pick  up  five  oranges 
at  one  time  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  sizes,  three 
in  the  right  hand  and  two  in  the  left,  in  order  to 
make  an  accurate  count.  In  the  case  of  the  large 
sizes  a  definite  number  is  taken  up,  the  same  each 
time,  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes  in  the  count.  This 
ma.v  seem  to  be  a  very  simple  matter,  but  errors 
are  ver.y  easil.v  made,  especially  after  long-contin- 
ued work,  and  it  is  probable  that  most  workers 
along  this  line  should  practice  checking  up  results 
in  order  to  become  absolutely  accurate  before  at- 
tempting to  count  the  fruit  from  select  trees. 

Note  Taking. — Detailed  descriptions  or  notes  of 
trees  or  fruits  have  not  been  extensively  made. 
Such  general  notes  are  usually  somewhat  vague 
and  unsatisfactory  as  a  means  of  preserving  defi- 
nite ideas  of  the  objects  described.  There  are, 
however,  certain  notes  that  are  very  valuable,  for 
example,  the  history  of  the  trees ;  a  description  of 
the  past  and  present  methods  of  orchard  manage- 
ment, particularly  methods  of  soil  treatment ;  the 
history  of  the  cultivation  of  the  grove ;  the  kinds 
and  quantities  of  fertilizers  used  or  other  sources 
of  soil  improvement ;  the  methods  and  system  of 
irrigation ;  the  methods  of  pruning,  if  any ;  and 
any  other  facts  bearing  on  the  maintenance  of 
the  grove.  One  objection  to  the  taking  of  exten- 
sive notes  in  this  type  of  work  is  that  the  time  and 
energy  devoted  to  this  phase  are  likely  to  defeat 
the  principal  object  of  the  work.  The  most  emi- 
nently successful  plant  breeders  with  whom  the 
writer  has  been  acquainted  have  used  but  few 
notes  preferring  to  have  the  plants  themselves  as 
notes  and  to  devote  their  attention  to  a  first-hand 
study  of  the  plants.  There  is,  perhaps,  a  happy 
medium,  which  must  be  discovered  by  each  worker 
for  himself,  which  will  permit  of  the  study  of  a 
sufficientl.y  large  number  of  plants  and  the  preser- 
vation of  all  necessary  data. 

Citrus-Improvement  Clubs. — The  writer  suggests 
the  organization  of  citrus-improvement  clubs  in 
the  various  citrus-growing  localities  for  mutual 
assistance  in  the  study  of  this  suliject.  Such  clubs, 
with  a  membership  consisting  of  interested  citrus 
growers,  could  hold  regular  meetings  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  individual  results  and  the  crit- 
icism of  methods  of  work.  It  would  be  possible 
for  such  clubs  to  maintain  a  set  of  record  books 
in  which  a  copy  of  each  member's  data  could  be 
kept,  similar  to  the  plan  of  certain  live-stock 


breeders'  associations.  The  membership  in  sn :ii 
organizations  should  be  undertaken  only  by  gr^ 
ers  who  are  willing  to  devote  the  necessary  time, 
care,  and  thought  to  their  work,  so  that  the  results 
will  be  reliable  and  of  permanent  value.  It  would 
be  possible  for  the  local  clubs  to  have  a  central 
organization  through  which  annual  or  other  meet- 
ings might  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to- 
gether interesting  information  from  the  different 
clubs.  Some  such  active  cooperation  would  be  of 
great  value  in  promoting  a  widespread  and  gen- 
eral interest  in  this  work. 

Importance  of  Uniformly  Productive  Trees. — 

The  great  difference  between  the  yield  of  the  best 
trees  in  a  grove  and  the  average  yield  per  tree  of 
that  grove,  found  so  far  in  every  grove  of  Wash- 
ington Navel  oranges  and  Marsh  pomelos,  indi- 
cates that  in  the  established  groves  there  is  a  great 
lack  of  uniformity  in  fruit  production.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  ease  of  one  orange  grove  the  best 
tree  produced  432  pounds  of  fruit,  while  the  aver- 
age of  the  grove  was  about  175  pounds.  Similar 
proportions  were  observed  in  all  other  groves  stud- 
ied. The  differences  in  the  yield  of  the  best  and 
average  pomelo  trees  were  even  greater  than  in 
the  case  of  the  orange  trees.  Conservative  grow- 
ers have  frequently  estimated  that  uniform  trees 
like  the  best  ones  in  their  groves  would  more  than 
double  their  crops.  The  yield  test  for  individual 
trees,  like  the  Babcock  test  for  dairy  cattle,  should 
discover  the  "boarders",  or  worthless  trees,  that 
cost  just  as  much  to  maintain  as  the  productive, 
profitable  ones.  There  is  a  certain  definite  invest- 
ment in  every  tree  in  the  grove  which  can  easily 
be  figured  out  by  the  grower,  and  the  loss  or  profit 
of  the  trees  can  be  determined  by  means  of  the 
yield  test  and  the  selling  price  of  the  fruit.  Such 
information  must  be  of  intense  interest  to  every 
fruit  grower  and  can  be  secured  at  little  expense 
of  time  or  money. 

The  Value  of  Reliable  Select  Trees. — To  every 
prospective  planter  of  citrus  trees  the  reliability 
and  character  of  trees  planted  are  of  paramount 
importance.  The  expense  for  buds  is  a  compara- 
tively small  item  in  the  planting  of  a  grove,  not 
in  any  sense  commensurate  with  their  importance 
to  the  planter.  It  is  probable  that  the  additional 
expense  necessary  for  the  production  of  selected 
stock  will  be  gladly  borne  by  the  planter,  pro- 
vided he  is  assured  of  its  improved  value.  Per- 
formance records  from  trees  which  are  extra  heav- 
ily fertilized  or  favored  in  any  way  might  prove 
misleading.  Therefore,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
avoid  the  error  of  depending  on  records  that  have 
been  secured  under  unfair  conditions.  Too  much 
emphasis  cannot  be  laid  on  this  point,  as  dishonest 
and  unscrupulous  nurserymen  might  mislead  pur- 
chasers of  their  stock  in  order  to  reap  a  tempor- 
ary, dishonest  reward.  The  reputation  of  the 
grower  of  select  buds  of  trees  must  be  taken  into 
account  as  well  as  the  performance  records  of  his 
breeding  stock. 

Summary. — The  object  of  these  investigations 
is  the  demonstration  of  methods  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  unprofitable  trees  in  citrus  groves  and  the 
production  of  reliable  select  citrus  trees  for  new 
plantings. 

These  investigations,  begun  in  April,  1909,  are 
being  carried  on  with  Washington  Navel  oranges 
and  Marsh  pomelos  near  Riverside,  Cal.  If  desir- 
able, this  work  will  be  extended  to  other  sections 
of  the  citrus  belt  and  to  deciduous  and  other  fruits 
as  soon  as  men  are  provided  to  conduct  the  work. 

A  series  of  consecutive  performance  records  is 
necessary  to  secure  reliable  select  stock,  and 
methods  of  securing  these  data  and  tabulating 
them  for  intelligent  interpretation  are  described 
in  the  circular. 

The  yield  of  established  orange  and  pomelo 
trees  of  the  same  variet.y  varied  greatly  in  the 
same  grove  and  under  similar  conditions  during 
the  past  season.  Further  data  are  necessary  in 
order  to  know  whether  the  high  and  low  yielders 
of  the  past  season  are  consistent  in  their  behavior. 

The  importance  of  uniforml.y  high-yielding  trees 
bearing  a  large  proportion  of  valuable  fruit  is  ap- 
parent b.y  comparing  the  yield  of  the  best  with 
that  of  the  poorest  trees  in  any  grove.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  yield  can  be  greatl.y  increased  and 
improved  by  securing  trees  of  uniformly  good  per- 
formance. 

The  development  of  reliable  select  stock  is  of 
the  greatest  possible  importance  to  the  prospec- 
tive planter. 


Trying  for  More  and  Better 

Oranges. 
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With  the  Fruit  Men. 

The  Oakley  (Contra  Costa  county)  Al- 
mond Growers'  Association  is  planning 
to  erect  a  large  concrete  warehouse. 

The  Zante  Citrus  Association  of  Tulare 
county  is  to  install  sweating  rooms  in- 
stead of  shipping  fruit  direct  from  the 
trees. 

Grape  growers  of  Kings  county  claim 
that  there  will  be  no  first  crop  of  grapes, 
although  later  crops  may  be  fair. 
Peaches  there  are  quoted  at  8  and  S'-jC. 
per  pound. 

Buyers  in  Fresno  county  are  said  lo 
be  offering  $30  and  $35  for  green 
peaches. 

The  Davis  Almond  Growers'  Associa 
tion  has  estimated  the  almond  crop  for 
the  State  at  about  50  per  cent. 

Tuscan  and  Phillips  cling  peaches  on 
the  Givlin  orchard  near  Yuba  City  have 
been  sold  to  a  canning  company  for 
$60  per  ton. 

Apricots  are  bringing  $40  per  ton  de- 
livered at  Redlands  .Tunction,  San  Ber- 
nardino county. 

Two  carloads  of  Algerian  date  trees 
have  been  received  at  Coachella  valley. 
There  are  1000  plants  in  the  shipment, 
representing  an  outlay  of  about  $12,000. 

An  effort  is  being  made  by  Porterville 
orange  growers  to  have  all  fruit  shipped 
out  of  the  district  sold  f.  o.  b.  in  order 
to  prevent  variations  in  price  after  leav- 
ing the  shipper's  hands. 

The  Gravenstein  apple  crop  around 
Sebastopol  is  not  expected  to  exceed  -jO'/c 
of  a  full  crop  this  year.  Later  apples 
look  well,  as  do  berries  and  other  crops. 

The  Corona  Foothill  Lemon  Co.  has 
been  incorporated  and  will  plant  out  816 
acres  to  lemons  on  Orange  Heights,  near 
Corona. 

According  lo  Robert  E.  Skinner,  Consul 
General  at  Hamburg,  Germany,  the  Euro- 
pean grape  crop  will  be  very  short,  and 
a  good  market  opened  for  California 
wines. 

The  first  pear  shipment,  including  M 
boxes  of  Wilders,  was  sent  out  from  Vaca- 
ville  Monday. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  Gallaway, 
of  Sonoma,  in  his  annual  report,  states 
that  the  brown  apricot  scale  is  less  plen- 
tiful than  last  year,  especially  where  col- 
onies of  the  Comys  fusca  were  liberated. 
Spraying  of  apple  trees  has  checked  the 
spread  of  the  leaf-curling  aphis  and 
snout  beetles.  Pests  have  been  injuring 
grape  canes,  walnuts,  and  potato  fields. 

To  protect  producers  of  seedless  Sul- 
tana raisins,  the  Fresno  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has  protested  to  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Chemistry,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
against  the  condition  of  much  of  the 
Zante  currants  imported,  which  come  into 
competition  with  the  Sultanas. 


General  Agriculture. 

In  one  day  recently  132  cars  of  canta- 
loui)es  left  El  Centro,  Imperial  county, 
breaking  all  previous  records.  A  melon 
festival  for  the  valley  is  to  be  held  at 
Brawley,  July  3  and  4. 

Crops  in  Monterey  county  are  promis- 
ing well  for  this  season,  owing  to  late 
cool  weather.  Grain  is  good,  potatoes  will 
be  a  good  crop,  although  the  acreage  is 
short,  and  sugar-beets  will  be  a  big  crop 
on  an  increased  acreage. 

A  small  beetle  has  been  found  near 
Newman  cutting  the  heads  off  stalks  of 
grain. 

The  Spreckles  interests  are  said  to  be 
planning  to  enter  the  Kings  county  field 
in  competition  with  the  American  Beet 
Sugar  Co.,  and  to  have  purchased  10,000 
acres  near  Alpaugh. 

Reports  from  Wheatland  state  that  a 
large  crop  of  hops  will  be  harvested.  The 


Durst  brothers  are  said  to  have  sold  prac- 
tically all  their  old  hops. 

A  good  crop  of  sugar  beets  is  expected 
at  Davis.  Six  hundred  acres  have  been 
planted  on  the  Robert  Armstrong  land. 

In  the  Department  of  Agriculture  crop 
reports  for  .lune  the  condition  of  Califor- 
nia crops  was  stated  to  be  96.3%  of  the 
average  for  recent  years.  This  does  not 
take  into  consideration  change  of  acre 
age.  Conditions  for  the  country  as  a 
whole  for  several  crops  are:  Cotton,  lO.S; 
sugar  beets,  103.2;  apples,  102.5;  raspber- 
ries, 101.8;  spring  wheat,  101.1;  watermel- 
ons, 100.6  per  cent.  Pears,  99.7;  canta- 
loupes, 99.6;  blackberries,  99.5;  barley, 
99.2;  winter  wheat,  98.5;  rye,  98.2;  oats. 
96.9:  alfalfa,  96.1;  onions,  95.5;  lima 
beans,  92.5;  cabbage,  91.0;  pastures,  90.2; 
hemp,  89.0;  clover  hay,  84.6;  all  haj',  85.1; 
peaches,  83.5  per  cent. 

Contracts  to  grow  sugar  beets  on  2000 
acres  at  Fallon,  Nevada,  have  been  made. 

Notice  of  i)rizes  to  be  given  for  wheat, 
corn,  oats,  cotton,  potatoes,  barley,  sugar 
beets,  apples  hops,  and  alfalfa  have  been 
sent  out  by  the  management  of  the  Amer- 
ican Land  and  Irrigation  Exposition  to 
be  held  in  Madison  Square  Garden,  New 
York,  from  November  3  to  12.  The  com- 
petition can  be  entered  by  any  farmer,  and 
the  prizes  range  in  value  from  $500  to 
$1500. 


Miscellaneous. 

The  supervisors  of  Imperial  county 
have  designated  July  12  as  the  date  for 
an  election  to  create  an  Imperial  irriga- 
tion district  which  will  include  practically 
all  the  cultivatable  land  in  the  valley. 

Fifteen  cars  of  wine  in  90  days  have 
been  sent  out  by  the  Escondido  (San  Die- 
go county)  Wine  Association. 

An  order  for  130  incubators  was  re 
cently  received  from  Australia  by  the 
Petaluma  Incubator  Comi)any. 

An  exhil)ition  of  farm  and  industrial 
jiroducts  is  to  be  held  in  connection  with 
the  Salinas  carnival  for  the  week  of  July 
:jO  to  August  6. 

It  is  projiosed  to  construct  a  cider  and 
vinegar  factoiy  at  Sebastopol,  Sononri 
county. 

The  boys  of  the  Ejjiscopal  Armitage  of 
San  Mateo  are  to  spend  the  summer  near 
Sebastopol  picking  ajjples  and  berries  tor 
the  Gold  Ridge  Orchard  Company. 

A  large  niter  deposit  is  said  to  have 
been  found  near  the  line  of  the  Western 
Pacific  eighteen  miles  from  Gerlach,  Ne- 
vada. 

The  Likfresh  Evaporating  Co.  has  in- 
stalled a  iilant  for  Wm.  Hotle  of  West 
Gold  Ridge,  Sonoma  county. 

P.  P.  Martin,  who  recently  purchased  a 
large  number  of  bees  from  David  Finnell 
of  Chico.  has  shipped  a  carload  of  hive? 
to  Lovelock,  Nevada. 

The  board  of  supervisors  of  San  Ber- 
nardino county  is  considering  the  adop- 
tion of  an  ordinance  preventing  tlie  ship- 
ment of  bees  into  the  county  without  in 
spection  by  proper  officials. 

A  number  of  farmers  of  Butte  county 
have  organized  a  mutual  fire  insurance 
company. 

Resolutions  in  favor  of  smaller  sacks 
for  grain  have  been  passed  by  (he  Soquel 
and  Vlsalia  Granges. 

A  purchase  of  2200  acres  of  the  Bidwell 
ranch,  near  Chico.  for  subdivision  pur 
poses,  has  been  made. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Association  of  Nurserymen'was  held 
from  Tuesday  to  Thursday  of  this  week 
in  San  Jose. 

An  effort  will  be  made  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Country  Life  Convention  to  be  held 
at  Davis,  to  have  the  State  exercise  super- 
vision over  the  sale  of  farm  lands. 


(Condnued  on  Page  49S.) 


When  the  Irrigating  Season  is 
over  Electricity  still  brings  Profit 

Today  the  cheapest  and  best  method  for  irrigating  is 
by  electric  pumps,  whether  you  consider  first  cost  or  last 
cost.  It  has  been  so  declared  by  the  Congressional  Inves- 
tigating Committee  and  is  so  proven  by  the  hundreds  of 
electric  irrigators  in  California. 

But  That  Is  Wot  All— 

Your  wife  will  appreciate  running  water  in  the 
kitchen  sink.  An  electric  motor  with  an  auto- 
matic starter  gives  a  never  failing  household 
water  supply. 

Your  daughter  will  take  pride  in  the  dainty  frozen 
desserts  made  possible  by  an  electric  cooler. 

Your  Son  will  appreciate  the  responsibility  of 
running  the  motor  for  sawing  wood,  grinding 
feed,  and  those  other  nameless  chores. 

Baby's  milk  is  warmed  at  night  by  the  touch 
of  a  button. 

The  day  is  past  when  a  farmer  must  deny  himself  the 
comforts  of  life.  With  electricity  at  his  service,  many  petty 
annoyances  can  be  swept  away  in  an  instant. 

T/ie  cost  is  tcithin  reach  of  every  land  oinier, 
whether  he  has  five  acres  or  five  thousand. 

Talk  it  over  with  our  nearest  local  manager  or  write  us. 

PACIFIC  GAS  AND  ELECTRIC  CO. 

445  Sutter  Street 

San  Francisco,  California 


Talk 
About  Balance! 

W  ill  your  engine  run 
like  this 

ZS  ENGINE 

balanced  on  empty  barrels'.' 

See  the  leliers  on  the  sign 
-  not  even  blurred  —  you 
can  read  them.  I'retly 
steady,  eh?  Yes  it's  from 
a  i)hotog;ra])h;  we  have  the 
original  here. 

Perfect  Balance 

is  only  one  of  t  lie  unique 
features  of  the  ZS  Gaso- 
line Engine. 

Write  today  for  "  How  to  Choose  a  Gas  Engine  " 

Address  Sole  Agents 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering  &  Supply  Co. 

70  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco 


PACIFIC  BASKET  AND  BARREL  CO. 

W.  p.  AKGELO,  Manager 

ManufacturerB  of 
VENEER  PRODUCTS 

and  all  kinds  of 
Boxes  and  Box  Shooks 
Berry  and  Fruit  Baskets. 
Car  lots  a  specialty. 

679  BRYANT  ST.,  NEAR  FIFTH,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 

BRANCH  FACTORIES  ;  LODI  AND  FRESNO. 
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MT.  DIABLO  CEMENT 

best  for  foundations,  dairy  floors,  fruit  dryer  floors,  etc.,  etc. 

SANTA  CRUZ  LIME 


best  for  bricklaying:  and  plastering. 


MT.  DIABLO  O  LIME 


best  for  spraying:  and  whitewashing:. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  AND  PRICES  ON  ALL  BUILDING  MATERIAL. 

HENRY  COWELL  LIME  &  CEMENT  COMPANY 

9  MAIN  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


VERMORELS  TORPILLE 
SULPHUR  SPRAYER 

IS  THE 

Most  Effective — Uses  Less  Sulphur, 
as  it  forces  it  in  a  finer  spray 
witli  greater  speed  than  any 
other  sprayer  made. 


FIVE  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE  IN  CALIFORNIA  VINEYARDS 


has  created  an  unprecedented  demand  for  these  machines. 

A    NEW    STOCK    HAS    JUST    ARRIVED  if  not  carried  by  your  dealer,  order  from 


PRICE  $15.00 


All  growers  who  do  not  spray  against  mildew  are  throwing  away 
the  profits  of  a  greater  part  of  their  labor.  The  Vermorel  Torpille 
Sprayer  makes  the  labor  easy,  quick  and  positive  in  its  results. 


The  H.  C.  Shaw  Co.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
oontalng  many  new  and  valuable  Improyements,  same 
being  fully  explained  In  our  BuUetUi  R-10,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


OOCH  PITENT  WITER  MJNCEO  VERTICtl  mt 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

The  pump  can  be  seen  In  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 


KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


HAY  PRESSES 

QLADIATOR.  THREE-QUARTER  BALE  PRESS 
STEEL  BEAUTY 
UNIVERSAL 
STEEL  KING 

A  COMPLETE  HAY  PRESS  CATALOGUE  ON  APPLICATION. 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


SACRAMENTO 


LOS  ANQEILES 


SAVE  MONEY  BY  ORDERING  NOW ! 


THE  "SURE  POP"  ALMOND  HULLER 

This  machine  will  save  the  almond-grower  one-half 
the  cost  of  hulling  the  almonds  by  hand. 

SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULAR  TODAY  TO  THE 

SCHMEISER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  OF  DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 


CALIFORNIA  FRUITS 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


Fifth  KdLtlon,  I'ost paid      per  copy .  Ke(-<)iul  Kdltlon,  l'osti)aid  $2  per  copy. 

AT  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  OFFICE.  667  HOWARD  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Grape  Juice  to  Keep. 


To  the  Editor:  Can  you  give  me  a  good, 
cheap  recipe  for  maliing  grape  juice  on  a 
small  scale?  I  wish  to  know  how  to  make 
grape  juice  out  of  grapes  in  the  fall  to 
keep  for  use  in  the  following  spring  and 
summer.  I  think  that  would  make  a 
very  pleasant  and  healthful  drink  during 
hot  weather.  Gboweb. 

Fresno. 

[To  do  good  work  in  this  line  requires 
more  than  a  recipe.  It  is  necessary  to 
understand  principles  involved  and  must 
be  considered  a  rational  process  rather 
than  a  recipe.  At  the  same  time,  after 
understanding  clearly  what  is  involved, 
the  work  can  be  successfully  done  by 
household  appliances.  Three  years  ago 
the  method  was  described  in  detail  for 
our  columns  by  Prof.  Bioletti,  of  the  Uni- 
versity. So  many  new  readers  are,  how- 
ever, coming  upon  our  list  in  the  grape 
districts  that  it  may  serve  a  wide  pur- 
pose to  repeat  the  publication  now  so 
that  all  may  have  a  chance  to  consider  it 
sufficiently  in  advance  of  the  grape  ripen- 
ing.— Editor.] 

Bottling  Gbape  Juice. — Unfermented 
grape  juice  put  up  in  bottles  has  been 
produced  in  ever-increasing  quantities  for 
many  years.  Most  that  was  produced  for- 
merly was  unwholesome  because  of  the 
use  of  antiseptics  for  its  preservation; 
much  that  is  produced  now  is  defective 
in  flavor  and  appearance,  on  account  of 
an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  proper 
methods  of  preparation  or  an  attempt  to 
produce  too  cheaply. 

Pbi.nciples. — A  short  discussion  of  the 
principles  involved  and  some  hints  for 
household  use  may  be  interesting.  The 
principles  are  identical,  whether  the  juice 
is  put  up  on  a  small  or  on  a  large  scale, 
the  only  difference  being  in  the  mechan- 
ical means  of  handling  large  or  small 
quantities. 

The  problem  has  two  main  parts:  (1) 
Sterilization  to  preserve  the  juice  from 
fermentation,  mold  or  other  injurious  in- 
fluences, with  as  little  change  of  its  flavor 
as  possible;  and  (2 J  clarification,  to  make 
the  juice  perfectly  and  permanently  clear. 

Stebilization". — If  the  fresh  juice  is  put 
in  bottles  or  preserving  jars  and  heated 
to  the  boiling  point  for  half  and  hour,  's 
is  done  in  preserving  fruit,  it  will  keep. 
Its  flavor,  however,  will  be  completely 
changed.  If  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
benzoic  acid  or  similar  antiseptic  is  put 
in  the  juice,  it  will  keep  perfectly  and 
retain  its  flavor.  Preserved  in  this  way, 
however,  it  is  unwholesome,  and  contrary 
to  the  pure-food  laws. 

The  only  legitimate  way  is  by  the 
proper  use  of  heat.  If  the  heat  is  too 
great,  as  above,  the  flavor  is  injured;  if 
too  low,  fermentation  will  occur.  It  has 
been  found  that  heating  in  a  closed  bottle 
to  175  degrees  Fahrenheit  for  five  minutes 
will  in  most  cases  kill  all  mold  and  yeast 
spores,  and  therefore  preserve  the  juice, 
so  long  as  the  bottle  is  not  opened.  If 
this  heating  is  repeated  one  or  two  days 
later,  keeping  is  assured. 

The  more  acid  the  juice,  the  lower  the 
temperature  that  will  preserve  it.  A 
fairly  acid  juice  is  also  more  palatable. 
Grapes  of  full  acidity  are  therefore  most 
suitable  for  this  purpose. 

The  flavor  is  very  slightly  injured  at 
this  temperature  of  175  degrees  Fahren- 
heit, but  if  much  exceeded  the  juice  ac- 
quires a  caramel  or  jam  taste.  Much  de- 
pends on  the  care  in  heating.  It  is 
quite  possible  to  injure  the  flavor  by 
heating  some  parts  of  the  juice  to  too 
high  a  temperature,  though  the  whole 
amount  may  not  rise  above  175  degrees. 
On  the  other  hand,  with  proper  care  and 
precautions,  it  is  quite  possible  to  pre- 


serve the  juice  at  160  degrees,  or  even 
lower,  with  a  corresponding  Improvement 
in  flavor. 

The  main  points  to  be  kept  in  mind  in 
this  respect  are:  (1)  Slow,  gradual  and 
uniform  heating.  (2)  Elimination  of  all 
spores,  germs  and  impurities  possible  be- 
fore heating.  (3)  As  little  exposure  to 
the  air  as  possible  during  the  process. 

If  the  heating  is  slow,  the  germs  are 
exposed  to  its  effects  for  a  longer  time, 
and  a  lower  temperature  is  effective.  If 
the  heating  is  uniform,  no  part  of  the 
juice  is  heated  too  high,  and  the  danger 
of  caramelization  is  minimized. 

The  fewer  germs  there  are  present  the 
more  certain  we  can  be  of  killing  all  of 
them.  The  presence  of  impurities,  dust, 
particles  of  skins,  pulp,  stems,  etc.,  dur- 
ing the  heating  injures  the  flavor.  The 
presence  of  air  dissolves  in  the  juice  dur- 
ing heating  not  only  makes  the  steriliza- 
tion less  sure,  but  tends  to  give  a  dis- 
agreeable "rancio"  or  sherry  taste. 

Clarification. — The  problem  of  clari- 
fication is  more  difficult  than  that  of 
sterilization.  It  is  very  difficult  to  filter 
the  fresh  juice,  on  account  of  its  viscid 
nature.  It  can  be  easily  cleared  with 
gelatin  or  eggs  after  heating,  but  this 
involves  the  cloudy  juice,  which,  as 
shown,  injures  the  flavor. 

The  only  practical  and  suitable  methoJ 
for  the  first  clearing  is  by  settling  and 
"racking"  or  decantation. 

Separation  of  Juice. — Use  sound,  clean, 
moderately  ripe,  acid  grapes,  containing 
about  20  per  cent  of  sugar  by  the  Balling 
test,  and  about  1  per  cent  of  total  acidity. 
This  is  a  little  less  ripe  than  they  are  used 
for  wine-making.  Crush  the  grapes  and 
press  out  the  juice.  This  should  go  di- 
rectly into  a  vat,  cask  or  other  vessel  for 
settling. 

Settling  or  Defecation. — The  rapidity 
and  completeness  with  which  the  impuri- 
ties sink  to  the  bottom  varies  very  much 
in  different  cases.  With  some  varieties  of 
grapes,  especially  when  they  are  very 
thoroughly  crushed,  so  as  to  extract  a 
little  tannin  out  of  the  skins,  the  settling 
will  be  complete  in  24  hours.  Generally 
it  takes  longer,  and  some  precautions 
must  be  taken  to  prevent  fermentation 
before  settling  is  complete.  The  lower 
the  temperature  and  the  cleaner  the 
grapes  and  utensils,  the  more  slowly  fer- 
mentation sets  in.  The  grapes  therefore 
should,  if  possible,  be  gathered  and 
crushed  when  cold,  and  everything  with 
which  they  or  the  juice  come  in  contact 
should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  with  hot 
water.  These  means  alone  will  usually 
delay  fermentation  for  three  or  four  days. 

In  practice  it  is  very  difficult,  however, 
to  apply  these  means  perfectly,  and  some 
way  of  hastening  the  settling  or  delaying 
the  fermentation,  or  both,  is  necessary. 
The  fermentation  may  be  delayed  by  the 
use  of  sulphur.  This  may  be  applied  by 
burning  a  piece  of  "sulphur  tape,"  such 
as  is  used  in  wineries,  in  the  settling  ves- 
sel before  filling  with  juice.  As  much 
sulphur  should  be  used  as  the  air  in  the 
vessel  will  cause  to  burn.  This  is  appli- 
cable only  to  closed  vessels.  A  better 
method  which  can  be  used  for  open  ves- 
sels also,  is  to  use  a  salt  of  sulphurous 
acid  known  as  potassium  meta  bi  sulphite. 
This  can  be  purchased  in  a  pure  form 
from  reputable  dealers  in  wine-makers' 
supplies.  It  adds  nothing  to  the  juice 
but  a  little  sulphurous  acid,  and  in  the 
amounts  recommended  is  absolutely  harm- 
less and  imperceptible  to  the  taste. 

The  amount  of  this  salt  to  use  is  about 
Vi  oz.  to  every  20  gallons  of  juice,  a  little 
more  for  very  sweet  juice  in  hot  weather, 
a  little  less  for  acid  juice  in  cool  weather. 
In  no  case  should  more  than       oz.  be 


No  better  fodder  and  grain  crop  can  be  planted  on  dry  or  alkali 
and  than  this  prolific  member  of  the  Sorshum  family.  This  dwarf  va- 
riety possesses  the  advantages  of  more  foliage,  smaller  stalk  and  ease  of 
harvesting,  its  great  root  system  enables  it  to  produce  wonderfully  in 
drought  sections,  and  breaks  up  new  ground  for  other  crops. 

FOR  STOCK  FEEDING 
Dwarf  KafHr  Corn  will  produce  10  to  13  tons  of  green  fodder  or 
silage  to  the  acre,  or  5  to  8  tons  of  dry  fodder. 

FOR  POULTRY 

The  grain  is  a  valuable  food  foi*  poultry  and  wQI  crop  2.000 
pounds  and  upward  per  acre. 

"Write  for  cultural  directions  and  price. 

Please  mark  letter  Dept.  0 

SEED  &  PLANT  CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1871 

Seeds  -"Nursery  Stock  -  Poultry  Supplies. 

326-328-330S0.  Main  Street 

LOS  ANGELES. CALIFORNIA. 


LARGEST  CITRUS  NURSERIES  IN  THE  WORLD 

Parties  contemplating  the  planting  of  citrus  groves  this  coming  spring 
win  do  well  to  send  for  our  prices  soon,  as  there  will  evidently  a  a  shortage 
of  strictly  first  class  stock.  Write  today  for  particulars,  or,  better  still,  pay 
us  a  visit  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  show  you  just  what  we  have. 

Our  finely  illustrated  booklet,  "Citrus  Fruits,"  covering  the  industry 
from  the  seed  to  the  market,  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  toe  in 
stamps. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAM  DIMAS,  CALIFORNIA 


m  to  PANcnros 

IRRIGATION  METHODS 

An  illustrated  book  showing  the  best  Money-Saving  Irrigation  Syatem— the 
result  of  20  years  experience  or  two  practical  Kanchers.  Mailed  Free  on  Request. 

The  Kellar-Thomason  Manufacturing  Company 

1234  EAST  28th  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

HIGH  GRADE  CITRUS  TREES 

20  years  experience  enables  us  to  furnish  the  best  absolutely. 
Write,  phone  or  call  for  information.    We  are  here  for  business. 

POLLARD  BROS. 

CORNER  MISSION  STREET  AND  LOS  ROBLES  AVE.,  SOUTH  PASADENA.  CAL. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  COMPANY 


Importers  and 
Refiners  of 

"Anchor"  Brand,  Wlvet  Flowers  of  Sulphur,  "Volcano"  lirand,  Sublimed  h'lowers  of  Sul- 
phur; "Tiger"  Brand,  Sublimed  Sulphur;  "Olamond  S"  liraiul,  Kellued  Flour  Sulphur; 
Trult"  Brand,  Powdered  .Sulphur,  Roll  or  Htick,  Kellned  Lump. 

ACCENTS  VOK  "Flenr  de  Souire"  Kxtra  Fine  and  Eagle  Brand.  Florl  dl  Zollo 
(for  bleaching  and  spraying). 

Refinery:  BORDEAUX,  FRANCE. 
OlfIce-624  California  St..  above  Kearney.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIFORNIA 
Samples  and  Prices  on  Application.  Telephone:  Kearney  4836— (Home)  t'6636. 


PIONEER  CENTRIFUGAL  F»UlVfF»S 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  ua  to  sell 
you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy  any  other 
make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competitors' 
wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  in  quality  and 
capacity  of  any.  Live  agrents  wanted.  Write  for 
circular  and  prices. 

FEERI.KgS  IRON  WORKS,  Sacramcata,  Cal. 

Maotlon  Rural  VrMa. 
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Paper 
Berry  Baskets 

We  can  save  you  money. 
Look  at  these  prices: 

One  Pound  Ventilated  Baskets 

1000  Lots,  $2.75  10,000  Lots,  $2.40 

oOOO     "      2.50  25,000     "  2.80 

Not  Ventilated 

1000  Lots,  S2.55  10,000  Lots,  $2.20 

r)000     "      2.30  25,000     "  2.10 

One-Half  Pound  Baskets,  Not  Ventilated 

1000  Lots,  $1.75  10,000  Lot.s,  $1.65 

5000  1.75  25,000     "  1.60 

50,000  Lots,  $1.50 

Don't  fail  to  send  for  samples.  We 
want  you  to  see  what  we  make. 

E.  F.  ADAMS 

362  MAIN  ST.,  PETALUMA 


Genuine  Florida  Sour  Orange 
Seed-Bed  Trees 

Extra  fine  one-year  stock — the  best  to 
be  had.  Be  sure  you  are  getting  the  gen- 
uine article.  If  you  will  send  your  orders 
in  now,  we  are  prepared  to  fill  them,  be 
they  large  or  small ;  but  order  early,  as 
the  supply  is  limited. 

Three  thousand  fine  large  two  -  year 
Valenclas.   Get  our  prices. 

SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES, 

F.  H.  UISBROW,  Proprietor, 

R.  D.  1,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Phones :  Main  949— Home  2520 

EUCALYPTUS 


SEEDS 


In  large  or  small  quantities,  33  species  to 
select  from.  Write  for  free  pamphlet, 
"Kucalyptus  Culture."  It  tells  you  how 
to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the  plants  and 
plant  out  In  the  field.  Also  describes  all 
the  leading  kinds,  gives  their  uses,  etc. 

Trial  packets  IBc  each,  4  for  50c.  Write 
for  prices  in  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

345  S.  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


RHUBARB  FOR  PROFIT 

A  FREE  BOOKIET  ON 

Rhubarb  Culture 

$1000  profit  per  acre;  plant  now. 
Uerry  plantBof  all  sorts.  Cut  this 
adv.  out  and  mall  today. 

J  B.WAGNER,      Pasadena,  Cal. 
The  Rhubarb  and  Berry  Specialist 
P 


THE  HENDERSON 

FRUIT  LADDER 

Best  Made 
Durable,  Practical  and  Cheap- 
est on  the  Market.    Send  for 
Price  List. 

HENDERSON  MFG.  CO. 

710  E.  10th  Street,  Oakland.  Cal. 


To  Extoriiilnnte 
GROUND  SaUIRRE'S,  GOPHER.S,  alHO 
BORERS,  ROOT  APHIS,  etc.,  on  Fruit 
Tree* 

CARBON  BISULPHIDE 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER. 
Office:   024   California   St.,   San  FranoUoo 


BERRY  PLANTS 

LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 


PASADENA.  CAL. 


R.  F.  D. 


added,  and  much  less  than  14  oz.  would 
do  no  good. 

The  juice  of  some  grapes,  even  with  all 
these  precautions,  will  not  clear  rapidly 
enough.  These  may  be  helped  by  the 
addition  of  a  little  pure  tannin.  Only  the 
very  best  tannin,  free  from  all  impurities 
or  odors  of  ether,  should  be  employed. 

The  sulphite  should  be  dissolved  in  the 
juice  first,  by  placing  it  in  the  tub  from 
which  the  juice  is  pumped  to  the  settling 
vessel.  The  tannin  can  then  be  added 
after  the  vessel  is  full.  The  tannin  may 
be  dissolved  a  short  while  before  using, 
in  a  little  warm  water.  Both  sulphide 
and  tannin  must  be  well  mixed  equally 
throughout  all  the  juice  to  obtain  the  best 
results. 

First  Heating. — After  the  juice  has 
settled  for  from  one  to  three  days,  it 
should  be  perfectly  clear,  or,  at  most,  very 
slightly  cloudy.  If  it  were  bottled  and 
sterilized  at  this  stage  it  would  in  most 
cases  become  cloudy  again,  and  in  any 
case  deposit  a  sediment  of  cream  of  tar- 
tar and  other  solid  matters.  For  home 
use,  however,  it  is  perhaps  best  to  bottle 
at  this  stage.  An  addition  of  5  to  8  ozs. 
of  pure  citric  acid  to.  20  gallons  of  must 
helps  to  keep  it  clear  and  improves  its 
palatability. 

The  bottles  should  be  well  cleaned  and 
sterilized  with  hot  water  or  by  soaking  in 
a  2%  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  for  24 
hours,  followed  by  rinsing  in  clear  water 
The  corks  also  should  be  sterilized  by 
steaming.  As  soon  as  the  bottles  are  filled 
they  should  be  placed  in  a  heater  or  boiler 
filled  with  water,  in  such  a  way  that  no 
part  of  the  bottle  escapes  a  full  heating. 
They  should  be  raised  to  a  temperature  of 
170  to  175  degrees  Fahrenheit  for  five 
minutes,  or  to  160  to  165  degrees  for  10 
minutes,  and  then  allowed  to  cool  rapidly. 
This  heating  should  be  repeated  two  days 
later,  or  any  time  within  a  couple  of 
weeks. 

Second  Clearing. — When  made  on  a 
commercial  scale  the  juice  must  be  made 
Ijerfectly  and  permanently  bright.  To  ac- 
complish this,  a  second  settling  for  a  con- 
siderable time  is  necessary.  This  settlin.g 
may  take  place  in  closed  bottles,  carboys, 
jars  or  barrels.  The  juice  may  be  heated 
in  the  way  described,  or  by  ,)assing 
through  a  continuous  pasteurizer  at  175 
degrees  Fahrenheit  directly  into  the 
settling  vessels.  It  will  require  several 
months  for  all  the  solid  matters  to  be  de 
posited,  and  the  colder  the  juice  can  be 
kept,  the  more  rapid  and  perfect  is  the 
settling. 

Second  Heating. — As  soon  as  settling  is 
complete  the  juice  is  ready  for  bottling. 
If  it  is  not  perfectly  bright  it  must  ue 
filtered.  The  bottles  are  to  be  filled, 
corked  and  heated  in  the  way  already 
described,  taking  care  not  to  exceed  the 
temperature  of  the  first  heating.  Two 
heatings  in  the  bottle  are  necessary  to  in- 
sure the  keeping  of  every  bottle,  but  the 
second  heating  can  be  obviated  by  the 
following  means:  After  the  bottles  have 
been  through  the  first  heating,  stand  them 
up  in  a  warm  room  and  leave  them  un- 
disturbed for  about  one  month.  If  at  the 
end  of  that  time  no  mold  has  formed  on 
top  of  the  juice  or  under  the  cork,  the 
juice  can  be  safely  cased  and  shipped. 

outli.ve  of  method. 

1.  Pressing  out  the  juice. 

2.  Clearing  by  settling,  aided  by  clean- 
liness and  cold,  and,  when  necessary,  by 
sulphite  and  tannin. 

3.  Heating  to  170  to  n.'i  degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

4.  Settling  for  two  to  four  months  in 
a  cold  place. 

5.  Bottling  (after  filtering,  when  neces- 
sary). 

6.  Heating  to  lOf)  to  170  degrees 
Fehrenheit. 

7.  Testing  by  standing  in  warm  room. 


QUALITY 

IN 


FUMIGATION  CYANIDE 


IS  THE  IMPORTANT  CONSIDERATION 


The  best  authorities  unanimously  agree  that  for  the  effectual  generation 
of  Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  a  Cyanide  should  not  contain  in  excess  of  1  per  cent 
of  Chloride  of  Sodium  (common  salt).  A  higher  percentage  of  this  ingredient 
materially  reduces  the  available  amount  of  gas  by  the  process  of  decomposi- 
tion. 

It  is  well  worth  your  while  to  verify  this  statement,  and  when  in  doubt  as 
to  the  Sodium  Chloride  content  of  a  Cyanide,  have  a  reputable  chemist  furnish 
you  an  analysis.    It  may  prove  a  good  investment. 

The  Roes.slor  &.  Hasslaober  Chemical  Co.'s  Special  Fumigating;  Cyanide  of 
Potassium  98-09  per  cent  and  Cyanide  of  Sodium  128-130  per  cent  is  manufac- 
tured expressly  for  fumlgrating;.  Contains  no  excess  of  chloride  of  sodium.  It 
generates  quicldy.     Reliable,  Efficient,  Economical. 


THE  BRAUN  CORPORATION 

SELLING  AGENTS 
363-371  NEW  HIGH  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES 


IVHV  you  should  have 

A  Likfreshing  Plant 

BECAUSE  you  can  easily  anci  cheaply  convert  your  perish- 
able fruits  and  vegetables  into  staples. 

LIKFRESHED  products  are  superior  in  every  way — less  loss  of  weight  and 
food  contents — le.ss  sulphur  required.  Superior  flavor  and  keeping  qualities 
— ".Just  Like  Fresh."  Cost  of  installing  plant  is  nominal.  Expense  of  op- 
erating is  less  than  sun  drying.  For  other  reasons  and  full  particulars, 
write  or  call.  Be  sure  to  look  info  this  matter  this  season,  as  it  ivill  prove  a 
in<))iey  maker  for  ijou. 

WE  CALIFORNIA  LIKFRESH  COMPANY 

THE  WANN  COMPANY,  Selling  Agents 
505  Union  Savings  Bank  Building,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Reference— Wellm.an  Kobbins  Mercantile  Co.,  (Jakland,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  DISTRIBUTORS 

1008-1010  SECOND  STREET 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIFORNIA 

We  are  the  Clearance  House  on  shipments  of  Deciduous  Fruits  from  the  State. 
We  can  fill  orders  for  any  variety  of  fruit  from  any  district  n-Ith  Pronipt- 
nens  and  Dispatch.    We  handle  only  in  carload  lots,  and  make  the  Ail- 
ing; of  V.  O.  B.  orders  our  Specialty.     Some  of  the  principal  Arms 
affiliating  are: 


EARL  FRUIT  CO. 
THE  PIONEER  FRUIT  CO. 
PRODUCERS  FRUIT  CO. 
FRANK  H.  BUCK  CO. 
SILVA-BERGTHOLDT  CO. 
PINKHAM.&  McKEVITT 
SCHNABEL  BROS.  &  CO. 
PENRTN  FRUIT  CO. 

Officers: 

Frank  H.  Buck,  Pres. 

W.  E.  Gerber,  1st  Vice-Pres. 
Chas.  B.  Bills,  2nd  Vice-Pres. 
H.  A.  Fairbank,  Treasurer. 


GEO.  U.  KELLOGG  &  SON 
VACAVILLE  FRUIT  CO. 
G.  H.  ANDERSON 
W.  J.  WILSON  &  SON 
A.  BLOCK  FRUIT  CO. 
VALLEY  FRUIT  CO. 
W.  O.  DAVIES 
NEVV^CASTLE  FRUIT  CO. 

Board  of  Managers: 

C.  B.  Dewees  Chas.  B.  BiUx 

C.  Fotheringham      George  D.  Kellogg 

A.  H.  Schnabel         H.  A.  Fairbank 


F.  B.  McKEVITT,  Secretary  and  General  Manager 

Correspondence  Solicited 


f^iri(:Al>i  ' 

I  ' MAIN  1  HIJWAI  ' 


Save  Money  By  Buying 
This  Good 
Second-Hand  Pipe 

We  can  supply  you  with  any 
size  and  quantity  of  Standard 
Pipe  or  Cadng— all  new  threads 
and  (^oupUngH— all  stock  guar- 
anteed tirst  class. 
If  thisitinf  of  bayinf  aoy  kiod  of  pipe, 
yonrbctt  interealt  will  be  Mnred  by  writiof 
OS  for  pricos  aod  particulan , 

Pacific  Pipe  Co.,  Main  and  Howard  Sis.,  San  Francisco 
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THE  REJUVENATION  OF  THE 
SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 


{Continued  From  Page  489.) 

terest  of  the  enterprise  locally  we  give 
on  the  first  page  pictures  illustrative  of 
water  impounding  and  use  which  the  cele- 
bration ot  last  week  commemorated.  The 
date  of  the  jubilee  was  the  anniversary 
of  the  signing  of  the  national  irrigation 
law  by  President  Roosevelt  on  June  17, 
1902.  One  of  the  speakers  at  the  cele- 
bration noted  that  it  was  also  an  anni- 
versary of  a  much  earlier  event  in  the 
valley,  for  thirty  years  ago  a  meeting 
was  held  in  the  region  for  irrigation  or- 
ganization, and  today  two  of  the  plans 
discussed  at  that  meeting  are  in  opera- 
tion: the  Orland  project  by  the  National 
Government  and  the  Willows-Jacinto  en- 
terprise which  has  been  realized  through 
the  Sacramento  Valley  Irrigation  Co.  of 
the  Kuhn  Syndicate,  as  our  readers  al- 
ready understand. 

Some  figures  are  pertinent  to  a  fuller 
understanding  of  tue  work  which  our  pic- 
tures indicate.  The  dam  which  impounds 
the  waters  of  Stony  creek  is  93  feet  high, 
86  feet  thick  at  the  botom,  and  tapers  to 
10  feet  at  the  top.  From  bank  to  bank 
it  is  249  feet.  It  contains  12,000  cubic 
yards  of  concrete,  or  324,000  cubic  feet. 
The  cover  over  the  stand  at  the  top  of 
the  dam  is  the  spot  from  which  all  the 
gates  and  mechanism  are  operated.  The 
apparatus  is  ball-bearing  and  can  be 
operated  by  a  child. 

The  reservoir  formed  by  this  dam  has 
26  miles  of  shore-line  and  extends  sev- 
eral miles  above  the  dam,  forming  a 
beautiful  lake,  set  among  the  most  pic- 
turesque foothills  and  canyons.  To  con- 
vey this  impounded  water  to  the  area  of 
usefulness  the  Government  Reclamation 
Service,  through  its  officers  located  at 
Orland,  has  constructed  26  miles  of  main 
canals,  76  miles  of  lateral  canals,  and  100 
miles  of  farm  ditches.  All  the  diversion 
dams,  gates,  chutes,  siphons,  and  drops 
are  constructed  of  reinforced  concrete  and 
are  expected  to  last  more  than  a  cen- 
tury. 

The  cost  is  estimated  to  be  nearly 
$650,000,  that  amount  being  appropriated 
by  Congress  for  the  completion  of  the 
project.  The  number  of  gallons  of  water 
contained  in  this  reservoir  has  been  care- 
fully estimated  by  the  conservative  Gov- 
ernment officials,  but  in  this  case  num- 
bers do  not  adequately  convey  the  quantity 
to  the  mind,  but  an  idea  may  be  formed 
in  this  way:  Each  of  the  14,000  acres  of 
this  Orland  unit  project  is  supposed  to 
use  during  each  season  water  enough  to 
cover  that  acre  four  feet  deep  if  used  all 
at  one  time,  and  the  East  Park  reservoir 
contains  enough  water  to  supply  the  en- 
tire 14,000  acres  with  that  amount  for 
two  full  seasons  without  another  drop 
from  any  source. 

The  dam  is  45  miles  southwest  of  Or- 
land. The  water  will  supply  all  the  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  in  the  district.  The  vast 
reservoir,  or  lake,  formed  by  the  dam,  is 
now  full,  the  water  running  over  the 
spillways.  The  lake  covers  3700  acres, 
and  is  30  miles  around.  This  body  of 
water  will  be  stocked  by  the  Government 
with  black  bass.  Since  the  reservoir  has 
filled,  ducks  and  geese  have  appeared  in 
great  numbers,  and  the  surface  of  the 
reservoir  is  lined  daily  with  the  game. 

The  Orland  project,  as  already  stated, 
is  the  first  to  be  undertaken  in  California 
by  the  Reclamation  Service.  It  has  been 
completed  without  an  accident  or  miscal- 
culation and  is  now  doing  the  work  for 
which  It  was  intended  as  easily  and 
smoothly  as  though  in  operation  for  years. 
Great  interest  has  been  taken  in  its  con- 
struction and  success,  and  now  that  the 
enterprise  is  completed,  and  the  water 
turned  upon  the  land,  an  occasion  for 
rejoicing  seemed  demanded  by  the  spirit 


of  the  people.  To  this  end  the  people  of 
Orland  raised  a  fund  of  nearly  $3500  to 
spend  in  bringing  together  and  entertain- 
ing their  friends  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  in  a  big  irrigation  jubilee 
to  commemorate  the  turning  in  of  the 
water  from  the  East  Park  reservoir  upon 
the  lands  of  the  project.  The  celebration 
had  all  forms  of  joy  from  a  beautiful 
queen  and  ponderous  orators  to  dignified 
parades  and  grotesque  street  displays.  No 
one  who  attended  was  allowed  to  depart 
without  his  fill  of  rejoicing. 
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Deciduous  Fruit  Shipments. 

The  following  gives  number  of  cars  ot 
deciduous  fruit  shipped  from  all  points 
in  California  for  the  week  (seven  days) 
ending  Friday  morning,  June  16,  1911,  as 
reported  by  the  California  Fruit  Distrib- 
utors: 

Cherries — 4314  cars.  Shipment  of  this 
fruit  from  the  early  section  is  finished, 
supplies  coming  almost  entirely  from  the 
Santa  Clara  valley  at  the  present  time. 
A  considerable  volume  of  shipments  from 
that  section  will  continue  for  the  next 
week  or  ten  days. 

Apricots — 16%  cars.  Royal  apricots 
are  moving  in  considerable  volume  now, 
and  shipments  of  this  variety  will  con- 
tinue to  increase  for  the  next  two  weeks. 
From  this  time  forward  we  will  have 
abundant  supplies  to  meet  all  shipping 
requirements,  although,  as  is  well  known, 
the  crop  of  apricots  in  the  early  section 
Is  very  light  this  year. 

Peaches — 31;.  cars.  Alexander  peaches 
are  now  ripening  rapidly.  The  first  few 
boxes  of  Triumph  have  already  made 
their  appearance.  Next  week  will  nearly 
finish  the  Alexanders  and  should  show  a 
considerable  volume  of  Triumph,  which  is 
our  earliest  yellow  peach. 

Plums — 3 1'-,  cars.  Clyman  constitutes 
the  principal  variety  of  plum  now  being 
shipped.  The  first  few  scattering  crates 
of  Tragedy,  Burbank,  and  Climax  are  now 
going  out  from  the  early  sections.  All 
varieties  will  be  more  plentiful  next  week. 

The  outlook  for  pears  and  grapes  con- 
tinues to  be  all  that  could  be  desired. 
Pears  are  growing  rapidly,  and  the  grape 
crop  never  looked  better  than  it  does  at 
this  time.  Bunches  are  large  and  well 
formed,  berries  are  well  developed  for  the 
stage  of  growth,  and  unless  the  unex- 
pected happens  this  croi)  will  be  as  fine 
as  was  ever  harvested  in  the  State. 


Convention  of  the  Sacramento 
County  Fruit  Growers. 


There  was  a  meeting  of  fruit  growers 
held  at  Fair  Oaks,  on  Thursday,  June  15, 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  fruit  stand- 
ardization and  also  to  witness  a  demon- 
stration of  breaking  up  hardpan  by  ex- 
plosives. On  the  arrival  of  the  8:15  motor 
from  Sacramento  every  one  proceeded  di- 
rect to  the  Patterson  ranch,  where  the 
representatives  of  the  Du  Pont  company 
gave  a  demonstration  of  draining  a  swale 
that  was  covered  with  water  which  would 
not  drain  oft  on  account  of  a  hardpan 
layer  about  six  inches  thick.  Three  holes 
were  fired  and  the  water  drained  oft 
through  these  holes  to  the  subsoil  below 
the  hardpan. 

At  11  o'clock  a  meeting  was  held  it 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  State 
Commissioner  of  Horticulture  Jeffrey  was 
asked  to  preside.  He  in  turn  introduced 
A.  L.  Jones,  representing  the  technical 
division  of  the  Du  Pont  company,  who 
gave  an  hour's  interesting  talk  on  the 
discovery  and  manufacture  of  explosives, 
and  to  what  advantage  they  could  be 
used  by  the  farmer,  orchardlst,  and  vine- 


yardist.  After  this,  for  about  a  half-hour, 
there  was  a  general  discussion  among 
those  present  in  regard  to  the  use  of  ex- 
plosives. 

At  12:30  the  meeting  adjourned  and 
lunch  was  served  by  the  ladies  of  the 
church,  and  promptly  at  1  p.m.  the  stand- 
ardization meeting  was  held.  The  meet- 
ing was  addressed  by  Messrs.  Jeffrey, 
Brandstetter,  Patterson,  and  Wranghara. 

After  the  standardization  meeting,  all 
proceeded  to  the  Levering  brothers'  or- 
chard, where  the  representatives  of  the 
powder  company  gave  a  demonstration  of 
"rejuvenating" — that    is,    exploded  two 


sticks  of  Red  Cross  25%  dynamite  under 
a  tree  or  in  holes  about  three  feet  from 
the  trunk.  After  the  shots  the  hole  was 
excavated,  and  it  was  found  that  the  hard 
subsoil  was  thoroughly  broken  and  pieceo 
of  hardpan  weighing  up  as  high  as  50 
pounds  were  completely  thrown  out  of 
the  hole.  Those  present  were  perfectly 
satisfied  that  explosives  will  hereafter  be 
closely  allied  to  the  orchardist,  as  the 
.shooting  around  tbe  trees  breaks  up  the 
hardpan  and  allows  for  free  drainage, 
which  before  this  was  impossible.  In  all, 
21  shots  were  fired  and  two  sticks  were 
used  in  each  hole. 


Riding  and  Walking 


THE  KILLEFER  WALKING  BEET  PLOW 

This  Is  tlio  strongest  plow  on  tlie  market.  Can  he  liail  with  straiglit  or  olTs.  t 
standard,  and  has  one-piece  land  side.  Nothing  hut  hard  plow  steel  is  used  in 
the  Standard  Shin  Landside  and  point.  Point  and  Shin  are  reversible.  We  guar- 
antee tills  plow  to  do  satisfactory  work  in  any  beet  section. 

THE  KILLEFER  TWO-ROW  RIDING  BEET  PLOW 

Is  especially  adapted  to  large  acreage,  as  it  does  double  tlic  Work  of  single  plows 
with  but  little  more  draft,  and  leaves  the  ground  in  fine  condition  for  hauling 
off  beets,  as  it  does  not  throw  up  large  clods. 

The  Standard  Shin  X.,andside  Point  and  Wings  are  made  of  very  hard  steel,  which 
we  have  rolled  for  this  work,  and  extras  are  always  on  hand  for  immediate 
shipment. 

Both  plows  can  be  had  with  or  without 
steering  device.  Write  or  call  on  us  di- 
rect if  your  dealer  does  not  have  these 
tools. 


Killefer  Mfg.  Co., 

2211  Santa  Fe  Ave., 
LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFOBNIA 


TELL  US  YOUR  TROUBLES 

We  make  special  tools  to  order  for 
handling  special  work. 


Couple  Rest  With  Pleasure 

by  including  the 

NEW  ORLEANS-NEW  YORK 
STEAMSHIP  LINE 

Between  New  Orleans  and  New  Yoi'k  in  the  routing  of  your  tieket 
East.  Costs  less  than  any  all  rail  route  and  affords  an  iiitere.stintr 
and  delightful  diversion  on  your  trip. 

RATES. 

First  class  rail  to  New  Orleans  and  First  Cabin  steamer  to 

New  York  $  77.75 

Round  Trip    145.50 

One  way  rail,  one  way  steamer  between  New  Orleans  and 

New  York   70.00 

Second  class  rail  and  second  cabin,  New  Orleans  to  New  York  65.75 

Rates  inelude  meals  and  Ix'i-th  while  on  steamer. 
Write  or  ask  any  agent  for  details. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

TICKET  OFFICES 

FLOOD  BUILDING,  32  POWELL  STREET.  PALACE  HOTEL. 

MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT, 
THIRD  AND  SOWNSEND  STREETS  DEPOT, 


BROADWAY  AND  13th  STREETS. 


OAKLAND 
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DAIRY  NOTES. 


Money  has  been  raised  and  plans  com 
pleted  for  a  new  creamery  at  Quincy,  Plu- 
mas county. 

T.  B.  Purvine,  of  Petaluma,  is  to  dis- 
pose of  a  part  of  his  dairy  herd,  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  securing  sufficient  help. 

At  an  auction  of  dairy  cattle  at  the 
Premo  ranch  near  Poplar,  Tulare  county, 
recently,  nearly  $10,000  was  secured  from 
buyers. 

The  permanent  organization  of  the  new 
co-operative  creamery  to  be  established  at 
Corcoran,  Kings  county,  will  take  place 
Monday,  June  26. 

Citizens  of  Diamond  Springs,  El  Dorado 
county,  have  organized  a  company  to  con- 
struct and  operate  a  creamery. 

The  Western  Creameries  Co.  has  taken 
over  the  creameries  at  Meridian  and 
Marysville  and  will  operate  both  plants 
in  the  future.  The  company  has  pur- 
chased three  thousand  acres  of  the  Tis- 
dale  ranch  in  Sutter  county  and  thirteen 
hundred  near  Gridley  and  will  stock  the 
two  places  with  a  thousand  cows.  The 
Colusa  branch  creamery  is  paying  out 
$20,000  per  month  for  cream. 

A.  .J.  Blaettler,  of  Salinas,  has  taken  a 
five-year  lease  on  the  Mill  Creek  ranch,  10 
miles  southeast  of  Hanford,  owned  by 
Wm.  Hoffischneider,  and  will  erect  a 
cheese  factory  on  it  shortly. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 


Cattle  rustlers  have  been  working  in 
the  foothills  of  Butte  county  near  Pentz 
and  Cherokee. 

Dr.  Frank  Griffith  recently  shipped  a 
number  of  thoroughbred  Berkshire  hogs 
to  San  Jose  and  Visalia  from  his  ranch 
at  Hanford. 

W.  H.  Chism  recently  sold  25,000  pounds 
of  wool  in  one  transaction  in  Yuba  City, 
at  141/2  cents  per  pound. 

Several  additional  cases  of  anthrax  have 
been  found  at  the  Young  ranch  in  the 
River  Bend  section  of  Kings  county, 

George  A,  Long,  of  Imperial,  will  re- 
ceive 4000  head  of  cattle  this  season  from 
Mexico  and  Arizona  for  fattening, 

Hugh  Garnet,  of  Willows,  has  shipped 
140  mules  to  Honolulu.  Several  carloads 
of  mules  for  the  same  place  have  been 
purchased  near  Durham,  Butte  county. 

In  a  severe  storm  near  West  Butte  re 
cently  a  number  of  sheep  In  care  of  a 
herder  on  Sucker  Run  ridge  were  struck 
by  lightning  and  killed. 

Cattle  scales  for  the  use  of  Indians  and 
neighboring  ranchers  have  been  put  m 
at  the  Tule  Indian  Reservation,  enabling 
shippers  to  weigh  cattle  at  the  time  of 
sale. 

Sheep  kiling  by  dogs  has  started  in  Co- 
lusa county,  13  bucks  belonging  to  Chas. 
Seaver,  who  farms  four  miles  north  of 
Colusa,  being  destroyed  in  one  night  re- 
cently. 

The  spring  sale  of  wool  was  held  at 
Ukiah  Tuesday  of  this  week  and  at  Clo- 
verdale  Thursday. 

Five  thousand  sheep  were  sent  out  from 
Tehachapi  to  Kansas  City  last  week  on 
one  train.  The  shipment  is  being  hur- 
ried on  account  of  the  hot  weather.  The 
animals  filled  44  cars. 


PRUNE  DIPPER 

AND 

PRUNE  GRADER 

FOR  SALE 
GAVIN-DEVEREUX  CO.,  Concord,  Cal. 

BURLAP  AND  COTTON 

BAGS 

NE  V  AND  SELECTED  SECOND-HAVD 

H.  LEVY  BAG  CO., 

514-16  FRONT  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Get  Twice  as  Much  for 
Your  Tire  Money 

Here  are  tires  that  can't  rim-cut.  Here  are  oversize 
tires  which  cost  nothing  extra.  The  600,000  which 
we  have  sold  have  saved  motor  car  owners  many 
millions  of  dollars.  They'll  cut  your  tire  cost  half. 


Goodyear  No  -  Rim  -  Cut  tires 
make  rim-cutting  impossible. 

We  have  run  them  flat  in  a  hun- 
dred tests,  as  far  as  20  miles.  We 
have  sold  enough  to  fully  equip 
l')(),000  cars.  They  have  been  six 
years  in  use.  In  all  this  experi- 
ence there  has  never  been  a  single 
instance  of  rim-cutting. 

The  ordinary  tire,  when  punc- 
tured, may  be  ruined  in  a  moment 
by  running  flat  on  the  rims.  And 
the  damage  is  beyond  repair. 

Goodyear  No  -  Rim  -  Cut  tires 
avoid  all  this  worry,  all  this  ex- 
pense. They  have  done  it  for  tens 
o£  thousands. 

Our  No-Rim-Cut  feature  is  con- 
trolled by  our  patents.  Others 
cannot  make  it.  That  is  the  only 
reason  why  the  old-style  tire — the 
clincher  tire — is  now  recommended 
by  anybody. 

Tires  10%  Oversize 

The  removable  flanges  on  your 
rims  will  be  set  to  curve 
outward  —  instead  of  in- 
ward— when  you  useGood- 
year  No -Rim -Cut  tires. 
You  simply  move  them  to 
the  opposite  sides.  There 
is  nothing  else  to  do.  The 
extra  flare  lets  us  fit  the  rim 
and  still  make  the  tires  10 


per  cent  oversize.  And  we  do  it 
without  extra  cost. 

That  means  10  per  cent  more  air 
to  carry  the  load.  It  adds  10  per 
cent  to  the  carrying  capacity.  With 
the  average  car  this  adds  25  per 
cent  to  the  tire  mileage.  Yet  it 
costs  you  nothing  extra. 

We  say  10  percent,  but  late  com- 
parisons with  standard  clincher 
tires  show  the  average  actual  over- 
size to  be  19.9  per  cent,  measured 
by  air  capacity.  And  it  is  the  air 
that  carries  the  load. 

This  is  a  vital  fact. 

Nine  times  in  ten,  tires  are  over- 
loaded by  the  extras  one  adds  to  a 
car.  And  all  cars  at  some  time 
are  overloaded  with  passengers. 

That  is  what  causes  blow-outs. 

It  would  pay  you  to  pay  for  this 
extra  size.  It  certainly  pays  to  ac- 
cept it  when  oversize  tires  cost  the 
same  as  ordinary  tires. 

These  two  features  together — 
No-Rim-Cut  and  oversize — will  cut 
the  average  tire  bill  in  two. 


12  Years  Spent  in  Testing  Tires 

The  demand  for  Goodyear  No-Rim- 
Cut  tires  seems  like  a  sudden  sensa- 
tion. Last  year  our  tire  sales  trebled 
—jumped  to  $8,500,000.  Yet,  until  a 
few  months  ago,  these  patented  tires 
cost  one-fifth  more  than  other  stand- 
ard tires.  This  year  64  leading 
motor  car  makers  have  contracted 
for  Goodyear  No-Rim-Cut  tires  to 
equip  their  latest  models. 

But  back  of  this  all  lie  twelve  years 
spent  in  tire  making.  During  that 
time  we  have  tested  out  200  separate 
fabrics.  We  have  made  comparisons 
of  forty  formulas  for  use  in  Goodyear 
treads. 

We  have  had  experts  and  inventors 
constantly  studying  how  to  improve 
these  tires.  And  our  tires  of  today — 
which  have  become  the  sensation — 
are  the  final  result  of  all  these  years 
of  effort. 

Tire  Book  Free 

If  you  buy  tires  it  is  wise  to  know 
what  a  difference  there  is  between 
one  tire  and  another. 

If  one 'tire  will  carry  you  twice 
as  far  as  another,  you  ought  to  know 
that  tire.    This  question  of 
tires  is  important. 

Our  Tire  Book  pictures  all 
the  facts  in  the  clearest  sort 
of  way.  There  are  scores 
of  facts  good  for  you  to 
know. 

We  will  mail  it  to  you  if 
you  send  us  your  address. 
Simply  a  postal  will  do. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,  11 1th  Street,  Akron,  Ohio 


Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities 


We  Make  All  Sorts  of  Rubber  Tires 


(302) 


W.  A.  FORBES,  Manager 


PENNANT  Dairy 


DIEPENBROOK 
RANCH 

LIVE  STOCK  IMPORTERS 


p.  O.  Box  746 


RIVERSIDE  ROAD,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


Phone  :  Suburban  72x3 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBATJLT'S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

A  Safe,  Speedj,  and  Positive  Care 
The  safest.  Best  BLISTER  ever  need.  Takei 

tbe  place  of  all  liDaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Remores  all  Bnnchea  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTEKV 
O  K  FI  RING,  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  •!  .60  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  fnll  directions  for 
'te  use.  ^end  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LATVTJKNCK-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


Send  for  RalslD  Machinery  Catalogue 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WOR&i> 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


The  one  remedy  you  can  always  de- 
pend on  to  cure  Spavin,  Curb,  Splint, 
Ringbone  or  any  lameness.  Thou- 
sands have  proved  it  invaluable. 
Get  a  bottle  from  your  druggist. 
)  PrIceperbottIe$1.6for$5.*'Treat- 
_     Ise  on  the  Horse"  Free  at  drue* 
Slst  or  from  Dr.  3.  J.  KENDALL  CO., 
 EnoBbnrg  Falli,  Vt.,  U.  8.  A, 


"STANDARD"  AUTOMATIC  GATE 


Simple  in  Construction  Strong  and  Durable 

Easy  to  Operate 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices 

STANDARD  FENCE  CO.,  Dep.  15 

OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 

BERKSHIRES 

Honrs,  illlVereill  iik<-n.  Sown,  IioIIi  o|><-n 
mill  bred,  S(iil«-  fnir  Trl/.c  W  luncr.s, 
OvcT  KM)  SiiriiiK  IMkn  to  ni'Ic<'»  from. 
Slrril  by  liirK<'  lloiirN  iiikI  on)  of  prollflt- 
S««H.     V\'rl<«'  your  ivnn<N. 

A.   II.  III  MIMIIiKV, 
«irii|ic  Wild  Kariii.  Miiyhrn,  Ciil. 

rWKS  Oi-  AM,  I>KS(  l(II"I'l<>\s:  \\oo«l 
or   Steel.  aren't    lu    the   'I'riiNl.  Mall 

IIS  a  poNtal  and  we'll  quote  .von  prlrt-N  that 
will  astound  you.  C'.*  i.IK<)lll\  I A  TAIVK 
CO.,  «1  Fremont  St.,  San  KrunoUco,  Cat. 


iinniiiMiHHiiiii 


liiiiiiiiiiiUnl 

COSTS  LESS 

USE  LESS 


The  rub  is  in  the  hub. 
But  HUB  saves  the  rub. 


ALL  DEALERS 


The  Brininstool  Co. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


BluePail 

Best-  /b/e* 
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Guernsey  Cattle. 


On  the  western  coast  of  the  New  World, 
in  a  similar  situation  to  their  original 
home  in  the  Old  World,  the  Guernsey 
dairy  cattle  are  coming  to  their  own,  and 
are  now  for  the  first  time  being  given  a 
thorough  testing  in  California. 

The  Guernseys  are  a  nearly  related  breed 
to  the  Jerseys,  coming  from  the  Channel 
islands  of  Great  Britain,  only  a  few 
leagues  from  the  French  coast.  The  cli- 
mate there  is  tempered  by  the  warm 
waters  off  the  coast  of  southern  Europe, 
and  outdoor  life  is  possible  all  the  year, 
as  in  California.    The  temperature,  cli- 


cheaply  for  the  cost  of  the  food  given  than 
any  other  breed  of  cattle. 

In  the  Alta  Vista  herd,  45  animals 
were  imported  from  the  Guernsey  and  the 
others  either  purchased  in  Eastern  States 
or  bred  on  the  place.  Only  a  month  ago 
a  shii)ment  of  17  heifers  was  received 
from  a  large  number  of  stock  farms  of 
the  East,  costing  about  $300  each  when 
received  at  the  ranch. 

Official  tests  of  the  cows  from  a  butter- 
producing  standpoint  will  not  be  made  for 
some  time  yet,  and  the  only  records  are 
those  regularly  made  in  all  well-kept  dair 


Imported  Lord  Kitchener— a  Grand  Guernsey  Owned  by  Chailes  G.  Lathrop. 


mate  and  effects  of  ocean  air  are  similar 
to  those  found  in  the  ocean-bordering 
counties  of  this  State. 

Jerseys  have  been  known  and  their 
worth  proved  for  many  years  in  Califor- 
nia, but  until  recently  the  nearly  related 


ies.  The  milk  from  each  cow  is  weighed 
after  every  milki;ig,  and  the  Babcock  test 
made  several  times  a  month.  According 
to  these  tests,  ten  imported  cows  average 
5.29c  of  buter-fat.  One  cow  produces  milk 
carrying  6.4'/r.    Imported  Schoolgirl  of  La 


Part  of  the  Alta  Vista  Farm  Herd  of  Guernseys  Owned  by  Charles  G.  Lathrop. 


Guernseys  have  not  been  bred  on  a  large 
scale.  The  last  census  of  the  Guernsey 
Cattle  Club,  however,  showed  that  there 
were  si,\teen  breeders  of  registered  Guern- 
seys in  California,  practically  all  of  whom 
started  their  herds  very  recently. 

The  Alta  Vista  herd  of  Charles  D.  Lath- 
rop at  Stanford  University  is  the  largest, 
and  numbers  82  head  of  stock,  including 
bulls,  heifers,  and  calves.  All  the  ani- 
mals, like  most  of  the  other  herds,  are 
young  and  cannot  be  compared  for  some 
time  with  full  aged  cows  of  other  breeds 
under  similar  conditions. 

Although  in  many  ways  similar  to  the 
Jerseys,  Guernsey  cattle  are  larger  and 
somewhat  coarser  in  style,  showing  rather 
more  constitution.  The  color  is  lighter, 
and  there  is  often  considerable  white 
marking  of  the  hide.  In  the  Alta  Vista 
herd  the  mature  cows  are  expected  to 
weigh  from  1000  to  1200  pounds.  Lord 
Kitchener,  five  years  of  age,  who  heads 
the  herd,  weighs  1900  pounds.  The  milk 
is  more  plentiful  than  that  of  the  Jerseys, 
and  a  little  less  rich  in  fat.  The  breed, 
however,  is  eminently  a  butter-producing 
type,  and  is  said  to  produce  butter  more 


Hoguse,  four  years  of  age,  gave  4509  lbs. 
of  milk  in  a  four-months  test,  the  milk 
testing  4.6%  of  fat. 

Heifers  drop  their  first  calves  on  this 
ranch  at  from  24  to  26  months  old,  or  oc 
casionally  at  22  months,  which  will  par- 
tially account  for  the  large  size  of  the 
animals.  This  also  gives  a  much  more 
vigorous  calf  than  would  result  from  early 
breeding,  as  is  often  done  with  Jerseys. 

The  cows  are  dried  up  six  weeks  before 
calving,  and  are  given  the  same  food,  al- 
though in  smaller  quantity  as  when  being 
milked.  Feeding  is  done  so  that  the  cows 
will  have  a  balanced  ration.  They  are 
out  grazing  on  the  hills  both  day  and 
night  when  the  weather  permits,  and  are 
fed  in  the  stall  bran,  grass,  other  concen 
trates,  and  alfalfa  and  other  hay  for 
roughage.  If  alfalfa  were  raised  as  it 
is  in  irrigated  and  warmer  climates,  this 
method  of  feeding  would  be  changed,  but 
as  it  is,  alfalfa  has  to  be  purchased  as 
hay  and  fed  dry,  and  the  grass  on  the 
range  furnishes  sufficient  green  food. 
When  the  grass  is  dry  beets  and  other 
root  crops  are  fed. 

The  milking  sheds  are  all  open  on  one 


THE  RED  BALL  BRAND 

Tulol  Hoof  Paste 

is  sti-rlins  prpparallon.  to  he  used  in  l,Hiiirui-MM  laiKsed  by  Hard  and  Urittle 
Feet,  Cracked  Hi'els,  Quarter  Crack.  Contraction  and  Corns. 


This  is  a  10  lb.  pail  of 


After  treatment  with 
Tnlol  the  Hoofs 


WE  SEL^L  A.  TRIAL  CAN  FOR  SO  CENTS 

BAYLEY  &  LYOIM,  Sole  Distributors 

DESK  D,  149  CALIFORNIA  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Kop  Sale : 
lOO  Shopt-Horn  Bulls 

400  Blacuo  Roberts  Glide 
French  Merino  and 
100  Pure  Bred  Shrop- 
shire Rams 

In  Single  or  Carload  Lots 
For  further  i)articulars  write  to 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE, 

Dav^is,  Cal. 


America's 
leading  Horse  Importers 

At  the  six  World's  Fairs  since  1900,  our  Pereheron 
Stallions  have  won  every  Championship,  and  every 
first  prize  except  two. 

At  the  recent  California  State  Fair  our  Percherons 
and  French  Coach  Stallions  won  14  Gold  Medals  and 
both  Championships. 

When  you  want  the  best  come  to  us. 

McLaughlin  bros., 


OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 


COLnMBOS,  OHIO 


15  Imported,  Thoroughbred  Short-Horn 


45  Imported,  Shropshire  Yearling 


All  Registered  All  Registered 

Few  Choice  Young  Poland-China 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES 


ROSELAWN  STOCK  FARM,  T.  B.  Gibson,  Owner 


WOODLAND,  ¥010  COUNTy.  CAL. 


SHROPSHIRES  FOR  SALE 


COOPERS'S  36SO 

First  at  Royal  Show,  Kngland  ; 

WARDWELL*S  HONEST 

Klrst  at  International  .Show,  rhU-ago, 
HEAD  THE  FLOCK. 

PURE  BRED  AND  GRADE  RAMS  FOR  SALE 

For  prices  write 


BISHOF*  BROS.,  San  Ramon,  Cal. 


ALTA  VISTA  HERD  OF  IMPORTED  GUERNSEYS 

OWNED  BY 
CHAS.  G.  LATIIKOP,  Stanford  I'niveritlty,  Cal. 

From  above  lierd  I  offer  tor  sa.le  a  few  choice  bull  calvea  from  such  sirea 
and  grand  sires  as 
IMP.  LORD  KITCHENER — 11369 
Winner  of  the  grand  champion  prize  at  Sacramento  State  Fairs  1909-1910.  and 
IMP.  RAYMOND  OF  THE  PKEEL — 11353 
Winner  of  the  first  prize  1906,  l.sland  of  Guernsey. 
For  further  particulars  w^rlte  to  above  address.    Inspection  solicited. 
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HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal.,  are 
offering  registered  Jersey  bulls  and  bull 
calves  of  the  choicest  Island  and  Ameri- 
can breeding,  from  prize  winners  and 
big  producers;  also  a  carload  of  un- 
registered Jersey  cows,  and  a  car  ol 
Jersey  heifers,  unregistered. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns;  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Bo.\  321. 
Petaluma,  Cal. 

PURE-BRED  SHORT-HORNS,  Poland- 
China  hogs,  and  Shropshire  sheep.  Rose- 
lawn  Stock  Farm,  Woodland,  Cal. 

STEVENSON  &  WAGNER,  Newman,  Cal. — 
Holstein-Fresian  bulls,  heifers  for  sale. 

HENRY  WHEATLEY,  Napa,  Cal. — Breeder 
and  importer  of  Shires  and  Percherons. 

THOROUGHBRED  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP, 
both  sexes.  S.  H.  Fountain,  Importer 
and  breeder,  Dixon,  Cal. 


SWINE 


For  ftUICK  Sale. — Six  registered  Berk- 
shire sows  and  one  boar,  too  good  for  the 
butcher  even  though  the  papers  are  lost. 
Also  their  Spring  litters  and  15  sows  of 
the  Fall  litter.  These  must  move,  as  June 
1st  I  enter  into  a  milk  contract  instead 
of  selling  cream.  M.  H.  Diepenbrock,  Sac- 
ramento. 

THOROUGHBRED  BERKSHIRE  PIGS 
ready,  from  the  best  bred  stock  In  the 
State;  $15  up.  James  F.  Reed,  Box  321, 
Vacaville,  Cal. 

FOUR  OAKS  STOCK  CO.,  breeders  of 
Berkshire  and  Hampshire  hogs  and  Im- 
porter Hampshire  Down  sheep.  Wood- 
Ian  d^CaX  

POLAND  CHINA  HOGS;  Barred  Rocks  and 
Black  Minorca  poultry;  young  stock  and 
eges  for  sale.  M.  Bassett,  Hanford,  Cal. 

THOROUGHBRED  MULEFOOT  AND 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS.  California  Hog  & 
Land  Co.,  Callstoga. 

GEO.  V.  BBCKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 

G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  also 
Short-liorns. 

KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM — Reg.  Poland- 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 
Both  sexes.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton,  Cal. 

STUDARUS  &  CUNNINGHAM,  Mills,  Cal 
Registered  O.  I.  C.  swine. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  Niles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 

CHAS.  GOODMAN,  breeder  of  High-Class 
Berkshire  Swine.    Williams,  Cal. 

H.  B.  WINTRINGHAM,  Middletown,  Lake 
Co.,  Cal.     Breeder  of  Tamworths. 


MANHATTAN; 


TESTIMONIAL. 

WELLS  PARGO  &  CO'S  STABLES 
San  Francisco. 

We  have  \ 


1  othc 


— Dbak  Sir  : 

UnlmentB  In  our  atablts,  but  none  gnvc  such  entire 
»atl«f»ct*on  as  your  Red  Ball  Lotion  (liniment)  after 
•ixtceo  (i6)  years'  use  at  Ihc  rate  of  20  gallooB  per  ycnr. 
we  can  »«y  with  perfect  confidence  that  It  i»  the  best 
Itnimeiit  which  we  have  ever  used  for  Cuts,  Bruiws, 
Lacerations,  Spraum.  Barbed  Wire  Cuts,  Burua,  Scalds, 
Collar  and  Saddle  Galls,  Sore  Shoulder  and  Weak 
-•jjklea.    Yours  truly,    E.  CUSHING.  Supt.  of  Stebles. 

  J.J.  GIHSON,  Poremnn.  


B/VYLEY  &  LYON,  Sole  Distributors 

Desk  D,  149  Calilotnia  Street,  San  Francisco 


Cutter's  Antlirax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  siven  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  oi 
California  itoclunen  becaute  tliey  aire 
better  rctulta  than  othen  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  oui 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUUER  LABORATORY 

p.  0.  Box  257,  BERKELEY,  CAL 


side,  but  built  so  that  the  cows  are  not 
e.xposed  to  the  weather,  although  given 
plenty  of  fresh  air  and  light.  In  the  win- 
ter, when  the  ground  is  wet  with  the 
rains,  the  cattle  are  kept  in  the  open-air 
barns  with  small  graveled  yards  where 
they  can  get  sufficient  .exercise  without 
getting  muddy  and  cold.  The  grain  and 
hay  is  fed  before  milking,  and  immedi- 
ately after  milking  the  cows  are  turned 
out  to  grass.  Perfect  cleanliness  is,  of 
course,  observed,  and  the  barns  have  con- 
crete floors,  which  are  covered  with  straw 
in  winter. 

All  of  the  milk,  except  that  for  home 
use,  is  separated  and  made  into  butter 
on  the  place. 

Besides  the  Guernseys  there  are  quite 
a  number  of  ordinary  dairy  cattle  of  vari- 
ous or  no  particular  breed,  which  are 
used  only  for  the  milk  production  neces- 
sary in  running  the  creamery.  They  will 
probably  be  disposed  of  when  the  Guern- 
seys are  sufficient  in  number  to  supply 
all  the  milk  that  is  needed. 

The  dairy  manager,  P.  H.  Quinn,  claims 
that  the  grades  obtained  by  breeding  these 
cows  to  the  dairy  bull.  Lord  Kitchener, 
resemble  full-blood  Guernseys  very  close- 
ly, both  in  color,  size,  and  in  milking 
qualities,  and  that  the  offspring  of  a  good 
Guernsey  sire  and  an  ordinary  dairy  cow 
resembles  the  Guernsey  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  the  other  breeds  of  which  it 
may  be  partially  composed. 

Lord  Kitchener,  who  is  an  imported 
animal,  is  only  five  years  old,  but  has 
taken  first  prize  and  been  grand  champion 
at  the  last  two  California  State  Fairs  at 
which  he  was  exhibited,  as  well  as  at  the 
county  fairs.  Raymond  of  Alta  Vista,  a 
two-year-old,  dropped  on  the  place,  was 
adjudged  junior  grand  champion  and  giv- 
en first  prize  at  the  last  fair. 


A  HINT  ON  PIG  GROWING. 


A  mistake  is  often  made  by  hog  raisers 
in  trying  to  wean  the  pigs  too  soon.  To 
do  well  pigs  should  not  be  weaned  until 
they  are  eight  weeks  old,  and  if  the  sow 
is  to  have  a  second  litter  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  let  them  suckle  for  several  weeks 
longer.  The  sow  should  be  fed  to  give 
a  good  flow  of  milk,  and  the  young  ani- 
mals should  be  kept  with  her  until  they 
are  able  to  feed  well  from  pasture. 

Before  being  weaned  they  should  be 
trained  to  look  after  themselves  by  being 
ted  soaked  barley  or  wheat  middlings  and 
other  solids  and  pastured  on  alfalfa  or 
other  fields  so  as  to  be'  accustomed  to 
the  life  they  will  have  to  live  later. 

When  the  time  comes  to  wean  the  pigs 
the  sow's  food  should  be  cut  down  so 
that  her  supply  of  milk  will  be  naturally 
diminished.  If  the  litter  is  taken  away 
while  the  flow  of  milk  is  strong,  there 
will  be  danger  of  damage  to  the  udder, 
and  the  sow's  future  nursing  qualities 
may  be  greatly  impaired.  The  stronger 
pigs,  as  a  rule,  should  be  taken  away 
first,  and  the  weaker  pigs  given  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  milk  that  is  left  as  the 
sow  dries  up. 

Skim  milk  is,  of  course,  the  customary 
feed  for  the  little  pigs,  with  barley  or 
other  grains.  Their  food,  however,  should 
not  be  soured  any  more  than  can  be 
helped,  and  the  feeding  pails  and  barrels 
should  be  kept  sweet  and  clean.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  water,  as  a  large  part 
of  the  hog's  reputation  for  enjoying  dirty 
water  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  un- 
able to  get  any  other  kind.  Like  all  other 
animals,  cleanliness  is  necessary  and  pays. 

When  first  weaned  the  pigs  should  be 
fed  four  or  five  times  a  day  if  possible, 
as  they  are  accustomed  to  feed  much 
oftener  than  this  when  with  their  mother, 
and  a  sudden  change  in  dietary  habits 
will  injure  them.  The  frequency  of  feed- 
ing can  be  eliminated  later,  until  they  can 
be  fed  like  the  grown  hogs. 


PUT  YOUR  WATER  JUST   WHERE  NEEDED 


This  cut  illustrates  our  special  pipe  made  for  surface  Irrigation.  We  have  a  circular 
which  gives  the  construction  of  same  with  prices  and  fully  explains  its  use,  which  we 
will  cheerfully  mall  you  if  something  modern  and  economical  appeals  to  you. 

We  also  manufactnre  all  tlttings  for  the  pipe,  such  as  ells,  tees,  and  gates.  Addressall 
Inquiries  to  Dept.  A. 

AIVIES  &  IRVIIM  CO. 

Cor.  8th  and  Irwin  St.,  San  Francisco 

We  also  manufacture  Metal  Roofing,  Conductor  Pipe,  Eave  Troughs,  etc. 


Waterloo  Boy  Gasoline  Engine 


Centrifugal  Pump 


Pyramid  Pump 


.Send  for  Special  Catalogues. 
We  can  make  you  the  Riglit  Price  on  this  Engine  and  Centrifugal  Pump. 
Every  Engine  and  Pump  (juaranteed. 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE 

PUMP  HOUSE 

33-41  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 

Pumps  for  Every  Service  and  Use 

Gasoline  Engines— Wind  Mills— Tanlcs 

Pipe— Pipe  Fittings— Brass  Goods 

Catalogue  Mailed  Free 


mi 

T.l  i  1  i  t 

PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR 
WATKR,  OIL,  WINB, 
MINING  AND  CYANIDING, 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  1 
Send  for  Printed  Matter. 
FACTORIES: 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
PORTLAND,  ORE. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


WOOD  PIPE  FOR 
IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 
MINING,  POWER  PLANTS, 
in.  to  24  In.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
2  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
New  Pipe  Catalogue  in  Preparation. 

OFFICES: 
318  Market  St.,  San  Franciaco,  Cal. 
Kenton  Station,  Portland,  Ore. 
404  Equitable  Bank  Bdg.,  Los  AnKelpii,  Cal. 


BOXES  and  BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  BOXES  OUR  SPECIALTY. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCAIMXILE  BOX  CO. 

2S1  BERRY  STREET  (Near  Fonrth)  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


F*ratt*s  Animal  and  The  best 
F»oultpy  Regulators  *>" 


C  &  S  AXLE  GREASE — 30  years  of  satisfaction. 
H  &  L  AXLE  GREASE— for  60  years  in  constant  use. 

THE  ONLY  PERFECT  LUBBICANTS 

Use  only  one-fourth  of  what  you  would  use  of  any  other. 

WHIXXIER    COBURN  CO. 

San  F'ranclsco  IVf anufacturers 


AGENTS  WEATHERPROOF'  COIVf PO  ROOEIPSIG 
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ASK  YOUR  DEALKB  FOR 

EL  DORADO  COCOAIMUT  OIL  CAKE 

FOR 

CHICKENS    AND    MILK  COWS 

Cheapest  Food  In  the  Market  to-day.    If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it, 

ADDRK8H 

EL   DORADO   OIL  WORKS 

149  CALIFORNIA  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 

I  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.   My  lumber  is  brought  direct  from  the  forest.   Latest  Im- 

firoved  machinery.  Up-to-date  methods.  A  two  cent  stamp  and  some  paper  will  show  you 
hat  I  can  increase  the  purchasing  power  of  your  dollars.  Kedwood  Tanks.  Picking  Boxes, 
Peach  Boxes,  Drying  Trays,  Kgg  Cases.  A  tank  6  ft.  diameter,  2%  ft.  deep,  $7.60.  A  tank  6  ft. 
diameter,  2><;  ft.  deep,  $10.50.   A  tank  8  ft  diameter,  2J^  ft.  deep,  $13  50.   Spraying  tanks. 

R.  F.  WILSON,  447  W.  MAIN  STREET,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 
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How  the  Matchless 

SHARPLES 

Tubular  Cream  Separator 

Proved  it 
WEARS  A  UFETIME 

Were  you  thinkingof  buying  some  other  sepa- 
rator to  save  a  little  in  price  ?  We  tell  you  posi- 
tively that  the  Tubular  has  twice  the  skimming 
forceof  others  and  there  fore  skims  tw  ice  asclean. 
The  Tubular  more  than  pays  back  the  difierence 
in  price  every  year. 

Learn  how  the  matchless 
Sharpies  Tubular  proved  it 
wears  a  lifetime.   Ask  us 
to  mail  you,  free,  the  ac- 
count telling  how  the 
Tubular  dill  work  equal 
lo  1110  years'  service  in  a 
five  to  eitjlit  cow  dairy,  at 
total  cost  of  one  dollar 
and  fifteen  cents 
for  repairs  and 
oil  The  account 
contains  pictures  showing 
how  the  parts  of  the  Tubular 
resisted  wear. 
You  can  have  a  Tubular— 
The  World's  Best— deliver- 
ed and  set  up  in  your 
home,  free  — for  thor- 
ough tr  i  al —without 
freight  or  any  other  expense 
to  you.   Contains  no  disks. 


Other  separators  taken  in  part 
payment  for  Tubulars.  Before 
risking  anything  on  any  inferior  separator,  see  how 
much  more  the  properly  buUt,  high  quality  Tubular 

  willpayyou. 

Write  for 
catalogue 
No.  ISI  and 
free  trial. 
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THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Wtsr  ClIKSTKR,  PA. 
Cbloaco.III.,  Sun  Kraiiclxi'o.  <'ul..  I>artland,  Or*. 
Toronto,  <'aii.      Wlniilpeic,  fan. 


READY 

ron 
EMERGENCIES. 

HH.H 

LINIMENT 

SHOULD  BE IH EVERT HOMl 

ASA  SAFC-aUARDAOMHST 
SORE  THROAT.  5 W£ LUNGS. 
['"Hi!"]  SPRAINS.  RHEUM  AT  ISM. 
NEURALGIA,  JTIfF JOINTS,  LAMENESS, 
STOMACH  CHAMPS.  DIARRHOEA  .  Cic. 

THE  STOCKMAN'S  STAND  BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


.^*'**'^ROTEIN  AAV 

EXCEEDING 


For  Cattle,  Poultry  and  all 
Farm  Animals 

will  double  yoar  milk,  cream  and  egg  supply. 

Write  for  booklet  "Systematic  Fkeding 

AND  THE  VAI.dk  OF  BOY  BEAN  MKAL." 

NORTH  AMERICAN  MERCANTILE  CO. 

318-320  Front  St.,  San  Francisco 


NO  HOOF=NO  HORSE 

ENpecially  In  tUe  dry  seaHOn  In  thl«  sec- 
tion ver.v  hard  on  hoof*.  If  you  have  a 
liorMe  «lth  a  bad  foot  caused  by  tender, 
brittle,  hard  or  contracted  hoofs,  spilt 
hoofs,  quarter  cracks,  mud  fever,  scratches, 
corns,  cracked  heels  or  grease  heels,  send 
Itt  cents  postage  and  we  will  send  you  a 
50c  package  of  ESHKI.MAN'S  WOOL  FAT 
HOOF  HF.II.FR,  and  if  satisfactory,  send 
us  the  50  cents.  If  not,  write  us  to  that 
effect,  and  you  need  pay  nothing.  We 
take  all  the  risk,  you  just  try  it.  Send 
for  it  today,  or  send  for  folder  with  many 
testimonials  of  big  horsemen,  vets  and 
others. 

TOMPKINS  &  CO., 

Ill,  113,  115  WINSTON  ST..  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


HARRBSS 
SADDLES 
HORSE 
COLLARS 

l^r  They  Last  Longer  '^M 
The  only  sure  way  to  get  a  HOME 
Industry  Harness  is  to  look  for  the  Hercules  stamp. 
Made  by  W.  DAVIS  &  SOnS,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Your  Dealer  haa  our  Catalogue 


POULTRY  DEPARTMENT. 


Conducted  By  M.  RUSSELL  JAMES. 


THE  IMPORTANT  POINT. 


In  the  Australian  egg-laying  competition 
noted  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Pbe.ss,  the  re- 
sult as  to  egg  records  and  winning  breeds, 
though  interesting  in  itself,  is  not  the 
important  point  brought  out  by  the  com- 
petition. The  point  of  real  value  to  poul- 
try raisers  is  the  fact  that  the  fowls  'n 
the  competition  made  a  world's  record 
in  laying  with  "plain  houses,  plain  yards, 
and  plain  feeding."  There  was  no  forcing 
for  egg  production.  The  object  of  the 
competition  is  not  so  much  to  show  the 
possibilities  of  the  hen  as  to  show  the 
possibilities  of  poultry-keeping  in  the 
hands  of  the  farmer.  As  Prof.  Thompson 
explains:  "The  whole  of  the  tests  have 
been  carried  out  on  plain,  practical  lines 
within  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  farmer." 

Consider  the  simplicity  of  the  bill  of 
fare  upon  which  the  hens  in  the  compe- 
tion  made  their  record:  In  the  morning 
a  mash  consisting  of  middlings  and  bran, 
wet  with  cold  water  in  summer  and  hot 
water  in  winter;  and  "twice  per  week 
only,  both  summer  and  winter,  the  mash 
is  mixed  up  with  minced  bullock's  liver 
(one  pound  of  liver  to  each  ten  hens)  and 
the  boiling  hot  soup  therefrom."  In  the 
evening  grain  feed,  consisting  of  wheat 
and  cracked  corn;  the  former  predominat- 
ing in  summer  and  the  latter  in  winter, 
with  green  feed  at  all  times  and  sea-shell 
grit. 

Compare  this  with  the  many  mixtures 


and  formulas  for  poultry  rations  in  our 
poultry  literature,  where  the  heavy  con- 
centrates, gluten  meal,  linseed  meal,  oil 
meal,  beef  scrap,  blood  meal,  middlings, 
and  bran  are  kept  before  the  fowls  as  a 
dry  mash,  and  occasionally  touched  up 
with  "egg-makers"  and  other  tonics  and 
liver  stimulants. 

A   COMPLltATKl)  AFKAIB. 

Poultry  feeding  has  been  made  such  a 
complicated  and  mysterious  affair  that  the 
novice  is  prety  sure  to  fall  down  at  the 
start,  and  the  result  is  seen  in  the  in- 
crease of  digestive  and  liver  troubles.  It 
cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  the  nat- 
ui-al  food  of  birds  is  seeds  or  grains, 
herbage  with  occasionally  fruits,  and  in- 
sects together  with  mineral  matter  picked 
or  scratched  out  of  the  soil;  all  of  which 
we  can  supply  in  its  natural  state  except 
insects,  for  which  we  must  substitute 
meat.  Meat  being  a  more  concentrated 
and  stimulating  food  than  insects,  we 
must  feed  it  with  caution,  and  for  the 
rest  we  should  keep  along  the  line  of 
nature  in  our  feed  and  feeding  of  poultry.' 
This  reduces  poultry  feeding  to  its  sim- 
plest terms,  as  it  were. 

.SI.MPLICITY  THE  ACME  OB"  ATTAINMENT. 

At  first  glance  simplicity  might  be  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  the  crude  begin- 
nings, while  in  truth  it  is  the  acme  of 
attainment  in  all  undertakings.  In  the 
perfect  working  of  wonderful  machinery 
we  are  most  impressed  by  its  simplicity. 


EVER  NOTICE  THOSE  BREWERY  HORSES  f  Illg.  powerful,  glossy- 
coated,  spirited  animals.    They  certainly  .\RE  good  to  look  upon. 

See  what  the  Brewery  Co.  says: 

San  Francisco. 

Gentlemen: — We  never  have  anything  the  matter  with  our  horses,  as  we 
have  regularly  used  your  Food,  Red  Ball  Brand,  tor  tour  years,  and  are  feed- 
ing 1000  pounds  per  month  now,  and  our  animals  are  equal  to  any  in  San 
Francisco.  We  know  that  it  is  simply  perfect  as  an  adjunct  to  feeding.  Its 
use  lessens  the  cost,  while  its  effects  are:  Glossy  coat,  hard  flesh,  powers  of 
endurance,  freedom  from  worms  or  humors  of  any  icind,  and  splendid  spirits. 
We  buy  it  as  regularly  as  we  would  oats,  and  would  on  no  account  be  with- 
out It.  Yours  truly, 

JOHN  WIELAND  BREWING  CO. 


It  coats  %  cent  per  feed,  1V4  cents  a  day  (two  feeds)  or  10  cents  a  week. 
With  a  little  of  this  food,  your  stock  takes  on  more  weight — more  beef;  your 
cows  yield  more  and  richer  milk;  your  chickens  produce  more  eggs — because 
they  are  always  In  good  condition. 


BAYLEY  &  LYOIM,  Sole  Distributors 

DESK  D.  149  CALIFORNIA  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Patented  Automatic   Water  Balance 
Irrigation  Pump,  direct-connected 

to  electric  motor;  aelf-operating;  -12  N.  Los  Angeles  St 
Ideal;  will  require  no  attention. 


The  New  Way 

This  is  the  modern  way  of  irrigating  and  the 
one  that  gives  the  least  trouble. 

Turn  on  the  switch,  and  the  pump  does  the 
rest. 

You  can  operate  the  switch  from  the  house. 
Write  for  booklet— it  tells  you  how. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS.  Inc. 


357-361  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


L.OB  Angeles. 


Works : 
CarltOB  Station. 

W.  Berkeley,  Cal. 


n 


ERICKSON'S  PATENT  EXTERMINATOR 

A^CARTRIDBE  CHARGED  WITH  DEATH-f  esitlnly  thi  mixl  afftctivi  method  known  (or  •liMminilitiK 
CnDUCDC  burrowing  petts.  Belter  than  poison,  (or  it  Is  tttclurely 
DUrnCnj  nd  ird  sets  ONIY  on  pests  that  burrow.  Tests  nndt  by 
_  the  Oesirtment  0)  Agriculture  resulted  inunqualified  tat- 
SOUinRELS  IstKlion.  Awirded  the  Grand  Prize  A.-Y.-P.E.,  Seattle. 
^  Slmtile,  Site,  elfecti»e.  Send  (or  booklel,  Sold  byOealw*, 

U  ttflt.  wrila  to  Hill  f ireworki  Co,.  Seattle.  Wash. 

For  Sale  By  DUPONT  POWDjSR  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Portland,  Seattle,  Spokane,  Denver  and  St  Louis 


In  thoughts  that  live  and  books  that  are 
classics  we  again  recognize  that  simplic- 
ity, and  think:  "How  simple!  a  child 
could  understand  them;  we  might  have 
written  them  ourselves — if  we  had  just 
thought  of  it!"  Yet  that  very  simplicity 
is  the  mark  of  a  master  hand.  It  is  the 
beginner  whose  work  is  complicated, 
whose  writings  are  diffuse,  and  whose 
ideas  are  lost  in  long  sentences  and  big 
words. 

This  simplicity  is  what  we  must  work 
for  in  poultry  culture,  and  those  who  have 
become  practical  and  successful  poultry- 
men  have  already  attained  it.  Be  doubtful 
of  complex  and  complicated  methods  and 
systems.  Have  method  and  system,  but 
be  simple  about  it. 


Feeds  for  Poultry. 


Professor  .Jaffa  of  the  Agricultural  Col 
lege  gives  poultrynien  some  valuablf 
points  on  the  subject  of  poultry  feeds; 

Green  food  is  a  necessity  in  order  to 
obtain  the  best  results.  The  best  green 
food  is  alfalfa  where  it  can  be  grown  even 
under  difficulties,  and  it  will  more  than 
repay  the  effort  necessary.  Alfalfa  is 
rich  in  protein,  the  richest  green  food,  and 
the  more  you  have  the  less  concentrated 
food  will  be  required,  5  per  cent  of  pro- 
tein being  contained  in  lean  alfalfa,  the 
amount  in  leaves  being  considerably 
more.  Any  other  green  food  except  peas 
contains  less.  Succuleucy  is  what  makes 
the  green  food  necessary.  Kale,  cabbage, 
and  the  various  other  green  foods  are 
good.  Any  dry  hay  is  not  as  good  as 
green.  You  must  have  the  succulent  food. 
Alfalfa  meal  will  not  take  the  place  of 
green  food. 

There  is  no  best  grain  or  grain  prod- 
ucts. Experiments  have  proved  that  just 
as  good  results  can  be  obtained  from  bar 
ley  as  from  wheat,  and  equally  good  from 
corn.  When  a  generous  mash  is  fed, 
equally  good  resuHs  are  obtained  from 
either  of  the  grains.  This  is  of  particular 
value  just  now  because  barley  is  cheap 
and  will  give  just  as  good  results  becaust^ 
nearly  alike.  If  fowls  are  accustomed  to 
wheat  they  will  not  eat  barley.  It  only 
shows  they  are  creatures  of  habit,  and  as 
variety  is  the  spice  of  life,  a  varied  diet 
will  give  better  results.  Grain  alone  will 
not  make  a  profitable  food,  and  it  is  there- 
fore necessai-y  to  feed  a  mash.  There  is 
no  best  mash,  but  you  should  know  what 
the  mash  contains  and  be  sure  that  none 
of  the  ingredients  are  injurious.  Barley 
meal  is  one  of  the  best  ingredients.  Ordi- 
nary barley  meal  has  the  hulls  removed, 
and  unless  the  husks  are  removed  you  will 
have  crop-bound  fowls.  One  of  the  best 
ingredients  for  the  mash  is  bran.  Experi- 
ments show  organic  phosphorus  com- 
pounds are  what  make  it  especially  valu- 
able as  food.  Cornmeal  contains  a  small 
amount  of  protein,  but  contains  a  great 
deal  of  phosphorus.  Fowls  need  this 
phosphorus  for  bone  and  shell.  Of  the 
grains,  corn  is  very  rich  in  nitrogen,  and 
if  cheap  enough,  should  be  used,  as  it 
also  contains  2.5  per  cent  protein.  Coco.i- 
nut  meal,  when  not  rancid,  forms  an  ex- 
tremely desirable  addition  to  the  mash. 

Animal  protein  has  been  proven  neces- 
sary if  good  results  are  expected.  The 
best  form  is  fresh  meat,  but  as  it  cannot 
always  be  obtained  at  reasonable  cost,  the 
best  substitute  is  dry  beef  scrap.  There 
are  a  good  many  samples  of  beef  scraji 
on  the  market  which  had  better  not  be 
used.  Milk  if  granulated  and  powdered 
gives  just  as  good  results  as  meat,  espe- 
cially for  young  fowls.  The  next  best 
think  is  skim  milk.  Cottage  cheese  is 
practically  the  same  as  fresh  meat,  and 
is  a  very  excellent  way  to  feed  skim  milk, 
A  little  salt  will  give  good  results,  but 
only  in  the  same  proportion  as  for  human 
food.  Pepper  tne  same;  fowls  like  it. 
The  same  food  is  required  in  growing 
fowls  as  in  egg  production. 
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SWELLING  ON  THE  DEWLAP. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  cow  that  has 
a  large  lump  at  the  point  of  the  breast- 
bone, the  dewlap,  I  think  you  call  it. 
This  lump  is  as  large  as  a  cocoanut,  and 
was  caused,  I  think,  by  friction  against 
a  low  manger  in  eating.  What  ought 
to  be  done?  It  has  been  two  months  since 
I  took  her  away  from  the  manger,  but 
the  lump  remains.  A.  T.  W. 

Fresno. 

REPLY  BY  DR.  C.  A.  PYLE,  PROFESSOR  OF 
PATHOLOGY,  SAN  FRANCISCO  VETER- 
INARY COLLEGE. 

The  description  of  this  trouble  is  too 
brief  for  a  diagnosis.  I  would  suggest 
that  you  get  equal  parts  of  tincture  of 
iodine  and  soap  liniment  and  rub  onto  the 
swelling  twice  daily  for  a  week. 


The  new  plant  for  the  manufacture  of 
dried  milk  of  the  Central  Creameries  at 
Ferndale,  Humboldt  county,  was  opened 
this  week.  Up  to  this  time  the  milk  has 
been  manufactured  in  connection  with  the 
creamery.  This  is  one  of  the  only  two 
plants  in  this  country  where  dried  milk 
is  manufactured. 


A  lima  bean  day  is  to  be  celebrated  in 
Ventura,  July  1. 


THE  NORWICH  AUTOMATIC 
EXERCISER    AND  FEEDER 


The  U.  S.  Government  Experiment 
Station.s  report  50%  saving  of 
labor,  2.">'/r  saving  of  grain  an<l  in- 
creased egg  yield  of  1(S',; . 

For  growing  stock  and  fowls  on 
range,  till  the  hopper  and  stand  ma- 
chine in  tlie  shade.  See  tlie  fowls 
have  water,  then  go  and  attend  your 
husiness.  Tlie  machines  will  take 
better  care  of  your  .stock  than  you 
possibly  eoulil.  it  will  cost  you 
nothing  to  prove  our  claims.  WE 
GUARANTEE  THEM. 

BAYLEY  &  LYON,  Sole  Distributors 
Desk  D,  141)  California  St.,  Kan  Franelsoo 


POULTRY. 


SULLI  VANS'  BUFF  ORPINGTONS — 1000 
birds  to  select  from.  Trios.  $7.50  and  up. 
Eggs  for  hatching,  J2  and  |3.  Special 
selection.  Prices  on  application.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  S.  SULLIVAN,  25  Market 
St.,  Agnew,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 


S.  C.  B.  MINORCA  EGGS  for  hatching  at 
$6  per  100;  can  fill  large  orders;  12  yards 
large  beautiful  hens,  excellent  layers;  a 
few  young  roosters  left  at  $3  each. 
Black  Beauty  Poultry  Yards,  Di.xon,  Cal. 


FOR  GOOD,  HEiALTHY  CHICKS  in  largo 
or  small  lots,  try  Penn  Grove  Hatchery. 
All  chicks  guaranteed.  Incubators, 
brooders  and  supplies.  E.  W.  Spring 
Prop.,  Penn  Grove. 


VALUABLE  INFORMATION  FREE.  We 
can  tell  you  how  to  buy  poultry  feeds  as 
cheaply  as  a  wholesale  dealer.  Write 
Geo.  H.  Croley  Co.,  629  Brannan  St.,  S.  F. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS,  149D,  Cali- 
fornia St..  San  Francisco. — Est.  40  years. 
Standard  bred  poultry.  White  Orpingtons, 
R.  I.  Reds,  Brd.  Rocks,  White  Leghorns. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS  — Eggs  for 
hatching,  $1  per  setting;  $2  for  $30;  for 
50  or  more,  5c  each.  F.  L.  HUNT, 
Lincoln  Ave.,  Napa,  Cal. 


CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS. 
Pea  fowl  and  eggs.  Address  Wm.  A. 
French,  54  5  W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


WAYSIDE  YARDS— A  few  settings  from 
special  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  matings.  at 
$5  for  30.    Carl  Gregory,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Petaluma 
Cal. — You  will  be  pleased  with  out  new 
Free  CATALOGUE.    Send  for  it. 


FREE  BOOK  —  "Poultry  Feeding  for 
Profit,"  on  application  to  Coulson  Co.. 
Petaluma,  Cal.,  Box  P. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS — Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B 
Morris,  Lodi,  Cal. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart. 
Clements.  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 


TWIN  OAKS  FARM — W.  H.  Bissell,  Pro- 
prietor. Livermore,  Cal. — Buff,  White 
Orpington. 


HATCHING  EGGS— White  Leghorns.  Cir- 
cular 164.    A.  H.  Gregory,  Fruitvale.  Cal. 


F.  BALDWIN'S  WHUE  LEGHORNS 

Winners  from  Seattle  down; 
33  out  of  a  possible  36  prizes 
in  3  shows  this  season.  Bred 
a>  layers  llrst.  Stock,  any 
age,  for  sale  at  reasonable 
prices.  Biggs  S6  and  810  per 
100.  Settings  U  up.  Send 
for  new  Iree  lolder  and  prices. 

1st  Palls  I.  T.  r.  ll.      49  WishinttM  Ave  .  Su  Jom.  Cal. 


Eoo  City  Hatcliery 

Orders  booked  for 
•prlng  delivery  o  f 
baby  chiekn.  Our 
specialties  are  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  S.  C. 
Wblte  Leghorns. 

W.  L.  SALEii, 
723  3rd  St.,  Petaluma. 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 


Dealers  in  1400  FOURTH  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
D  A  DpP  Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne,  Los  Angtles 
r/VrCIV    Blake,  McFallAt^o.,  Portland,  Ore. 


FREE  BOOK 


ON  APPLICATION  TO 
Coulson  Poultry  &  Stock  Food  Co, 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 


Bcnicia-Orr  Cultivator 


These  Illustrations  Show  the  Frame  Raised  Out  of  the  Ground. 

Just  note  how  the  frame  extends  out  beyond  the  wheels  so  that 
the  driver  can  work  up  close  to  the  trees,  vines  or  vegetables. 

Note  that  the  frame  is  level  in  every  position. 

Note  how  well  the  various  parts  are  bolted  and  braced  so  as  to 
get  the  desired  strength  and  rigidity  and  still  be  light  in  weight  and 
draught. 

The  BENICIA-ORR  is  made  in  two  sizes — seven  and  nine  teeth — 
which  cultivate  a  width  of  four  and  five  feet  respectively.  By  the 
loosening  of  six  bolts  it  can  be  changed  from  one  size  to  the  other. 
Center  tooth  can  be  removed,  if  desired,  for  cultivating  small  vege- 
tables, as  beets,  beans,  etc. 

Bear  in  mind  that  this  implement  was  designed  and  is  built  by 
practical  men  who  understand  the  need  of  agriculturists. 

For  good,  hard,  thorough  work  in  garden,  orchard,  vineyard  or 
field,  the  BENICIA-ORR  has  the  lead  over  any  other  cultivator  on 
the  market. 

If  you  want  to  use  the  latest,  up-to-date  cultivator,  place  your 
order  for  a  BENICIA-ORR. 


Code. 
Sevenor 
Nineor 


Size. 
7  teeth 
9  teeth 
Pole 


Width. 

4  feet 

5  feet 


Net. 
283  lbs. 
308  lbs. 
S2  lb8. 


Weight. 
Gross,  Cased. 
365  lbs. 
390  lbs. 
32  Iba. 


Measurement. 
Cu.  Ft.,  Cased. 


IF  THERE  IS  NO  AGENT  IN  YOUR  VICINITY 
WRITE  DIRECT  TO 

BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 

451  BRANNAN  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
FACTORY  BENICIA.  CAL. 

MR.  DEALER:  We  are  receiving  many  inquiries  for  Benicia- 
Orm;  have  you  secured  the  agency  in  your  vicinity? 


GOING  EAST? 

Be  sure  your  ticket  reads  via 

WESTERN  PACIFIC 

THE  NEW  ROUTE  FROM  THE  GOLDEN  WEST 
ALONG  THE 
GOLDEN  FEATHER  RIVER  CANYON 

The  New  Route  combines  all  the  luxuries,  comforts, 
conveniences,  and  safety  of  the  best  modern  rail- 
roads— perfect  roadbed,  latest  steel  dining,  buifet, 
and  observation  cars,  .standard  sleepers,  unexcelled 
dining-car  service,  etc.,  with  many  exclusive  fea- 
tures, such  as  easy  grades  of  not  over  1  per  cent, 
gentle  curves,  low  elevation  (2,000  feet  lower  than 
any  other  line),  miles  of  natural  scenery,  in  the 
heart  of  the  Sierras. 

For  reservations  and  information,  call  on  or  write 
your  Local  Agent,  or, 

E.  L.  LOMAX  G.  F.  HERR 

Passenger  TraflSc  Manager  Asst.  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


CALIFORtM/X   FRUITS   AND    HOW   TO   GROW  THEM 

Price  «3 

I'ACIFIC'  RURAL  l-RKSI,  .IAN  FRANCI.SCO 
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The  Home  Circle. 


The  Coimtry  School. 

There  certainly  will  come  a  day, 
As  men  become  simple  and  wise, 
When  schools  will  put  their  books  away 
Till  they  train  the  hands  and  the  eyes; 
Then  the  school  from  its  heart  will  say 
In  love  of  the  winds  and  the  skies: 
I  teach 

The  earth  and  soil 

To  them  that  toil, 

The  hill  and  fen 

To  common  men 

That  live  just  here; 

The  plants  that  grow, 
The  winds  that  blow, 
The  streams  that  run 
In  rain  and  sun 

Throughout  the  year; 

The  shop  and  mart, 
The  craft  and  art 
The  men  today. 
The  part  they  play 

In  humble  sphere; 

And  then  I  lead 
Thro'  wood  and  mead 
By  bench  and  rod 
Out  unto  God 

With  love  and  cheer. 
I  teach. 

—Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey. 


Kill  the  Flies. 


The  special  bulletin  of  the  American 
Civic  Association  contains  much  of  value 
to  rural  homes,  though  it  is  printed  pri- 
marily for  the  benefit  of  residents  in 
small  towns  and  cities.  We  believe  that 
every  one  should  realize  the  menace  to 
life  as  well  as  the  filthiness  of  the  house- 
fly, and  hence  reproduce  much  of  the  bul- 
letin: 

Flies  should  be  kept  out  of  our  houses, 
killed  if  they  enter  them,  and  prevented 
from  hatching  their  eggs  in  stables, 
manure-heaps,  swill  pails,  and  other 
filthy  places 

Becai'se  Fliks  Are  Filthy. — They  are 
born  in  filth;  they  feed  on  filth;  they 
walk  on  filth;  and  then,  with  filth  stick- 
ing to  their  feet,  legs  and  bodies,  they 
feed  and  walk  on  the  food  which  has  been 
prepared  for  human  beings  to  eat.  It 
would  disgust  you,  wouldn't  it,  if  you 
saw  a  fly  feeding  on  the  filth  of  the  street, 
the  stable,  the  garbage  can,  or  on  some- 
thing even  worse,  and  then  saw  the  same 
fly  go  through  the  open  door  or  window 
of  your  dining-room  and  wipe  his  feet  on 
the  sugar,  tangle  his  legs  in  the  butter, 
or  take  a  bath  in  the  milk?  If  you 
should  watch  every  fly  that  comes  into 
the  house,  you  would  see  that  most  of 
them  had  come  from  such  filth  to  the  food 
on  your  table. 

Bkcause  Fr.iEs  Are  Dangerous. — Bad  as 
fllth  is,  it  is  not  the  worst  thing  that 
flies  carry  about.  They  swarm  about  open 
sewers,  drains,  and  outhouses  which  re- 
ceive millions  of  disease  germs  which 
have  passed  through  the  bodies  of  sick 
people.  Flies  in  this  way  pick  up  and 
carry  on  their  bodies,  heads  and  legs 
(which  are  covered  with  fine  hairs,  just 
suited  for  catching  and  holding  this  sort 
of  thing)  the  germs  of  typhoid  fever, 
cholera  infantum  (or  the  summer  diar- 
rhea of  children),  tuberculosis,  and  sev- 
eral other  diseases.  Dr.  L.  0.  Howard, 
Chief  Entomologist  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  calls  the  common 
house-fly  the  Typhoid  Fly,  because  so 
many  cases  of  typhoid  fever  have  been 
caused  by  his  carrying  the  germs  from 
one  sick  person  to  another.  These  germs 
are  so  small  that  you  cannot  see  them 
without  a  microscope,  but  the  fly  that  is 
eating  from  the  same  plate  with  you  may 
be  carrying  a  million  of  them. 


Flies  kill  more  people  than  wild  beasts 
and  poisonous  snakes.  Many  of  these 
beasts  and  snakes  never  get  a  chance  to 
kill  any  human  being;  but  any  one  of 
the  millions  of  flies  found  in  most  of 
our  towns  and  cities  has  a  chance,  if 
he  comes  into  a  house  carrying  typhoid 
germs,  of  killing  a  whole  family. 

You  have  been  told  why  you  should  kill 
flies  and  prevent  their  breeding;  this  is 

How  TO  Do  It. — Most  house-flies  are 
hatched  from  eggs  which  have  been  laid 
in  horse  manure.  Some  breed  in  other 
forms  of  fllth,  such  as  garbage  cans,  heaps 
of  refuse  in  back  yards,  etc.  The  fly  lays 
120  or  more  eggs  at  a  time.  These,  if 
they  are  not  disturbed,  become  maggots 
in  about  12  hours.  In  from  5  to  8  days 
more,  the  maggots  enter  the  pupa  state, 
as  caterpillars  do,  and  after  from  5  to 
7  days  come  out  of  the  earth  or  manure 
in  which  they  have  buried  themselves  in 
the  form  of  flies,  ready  in  a  few  days 
to  become  the  fathers  and  mothers  of 
large  families.  They  breed  so  rapidly  that 
in  one  summer  the  children  and  grand- 
children of  one  pair  of  flies  may  amount 
to  thousands  of  millions.  And  remember 
that  the  germs  they  carry  multiply  much 
faster  than  the  flies. 

To  Prevent  Fi.ies  fro.m  B«EEDiX(i.— 
Screen  stables  if  possible. 

Remove  the  manure  at  least  twice  a 
week. 

Keep  the  manure,  while  it  is  in  the 
stable,  in  a  closed  bin  or  pit. 

Every  time  the  stalls  are  cleaned,  and 
the  manure  placed  in  the  pit  or  bin, 
sprinkle  it  with  dry  plaster  (powdered 
gypsum)  or  slaked  lime. 

Be  sure  that  you  sprinkle  the  cracks 
and  crevices  of  the  bin  or  pit,  as  well  as 
the  cracks  between  the  planking  of  the 
stall  floors. 

If  flies  begin  to  breed  in  stored  manure 
they  may  be  killed  by  thoroughly  spray- 
ing it  with  kerosene  or  paris  green,  and 
then  pouring  on  enough  water  to  wash 
the  oil  or  poison  well  in. 

The  objection  to  the  use  of  kerosene  is 
that  it  ruins  the  manure  for  fertilizing 
purposes.  A  solution  of  iron  sulphate 
(one  pound  to  a  gallon)  applied  at  the 
rate  of  one  gallon  a  day  in  a  stable  where 
one  horse  is  kept,  will  kill  all  the  mag- 
gots. It  costs  about  $1  per  hundred 
pounds,  so  that  the  cost  of  keeping  flies 
from  breeding  in  a  one-horse  stable  is 
about  one  cent  a  day. 

It  is  well  to  abolish  old-fashioned  out- 
houses where  possible.  Where  this  cannot 
be  done  a  liberal  amount  of  lime  should 
be  used,  applied  in  small  amounts  daily. 
Chloride  of  lime  is  better  than  slaked 
lime,  but  slaked  lime  is  better  than  none 
at  all. 

Garbage  cans  should  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  after  emptying,  and  the  contents 
should  be  sprinkled  with  crude  oil,  lime, 
or  kerosene  oil. 

ScREEN.s  AND  TRAPS. — Keep  garbage  cans 
closely  covered,  unless  you  have  a  fly-trap 
attached  to  them.  Such  traps  may  be 
obtained  at  most  hardware  stores. 

Screen  the  doors  and  windows  of  your 
home,  especially  those  of  the  kitchen, 
dining-room,  and  pantry.  If  you  cannot 
do  this,  at  least  screen  the  food  itself, 
especially  the  milk,  in  which  germs  mul- 
tiply with  more  than  ordinary  rapidity. 

Screen  sick-rooms,  or  at  least  the  bed 
of  the  patient,  and  do  not  allow  flies  to 
have  access  to  his  excreta,  which  should 
be  treated  with  chloride  of  lime  or  some 
other  disinfectant. 

Screens  are  especially  needed  in  towns 
which  have  no  sewer  system,  or  in  which 
the  sewers  drain  into  a  stream,  on  the 
banks  of  which  flies  swarm,  attracted  by 
the  filth  from  the  sewers. 

If  flies  do  get  into  the  house  in  spite 
of  screens,  they  may  be  killed  or  trapped. 

Sticky  fly-paper  and  a  variety  of  traps 
may  be  used,  as  well  as  poisoned  fly-paper. 


Fi.Y  Poisons. — A  cheap  and  reliable  fly 
poison  which  is  not  dangerous  to  human 
life,  is  bichromate  of  potash  in  solution. 
Dissolve  one  dram,  which  may  be  bought 
at  any  drug  store,  in  two  ounces  of  water; 
add  a  little  sugar,  and  place  about  the 
house  in  shallow  dishes. 

To  clear  rooms  of  flies,  use  carbolic  acid, 
heating  a  shovel  and  pouring  on  it  20 
drops  of  the  poison.  The  vapor  will  kill 
the  flies.  Another  method:  Burn  pyreth- 
rum  powder  in  the  room.  The  flies  will 
fall  to  the  floor  stupefied  and  may  be 
swept  to  the  floor  and  burned.  The  pow- 
der should  be  moistened  and  molded  into 
rones,  and,  after  drying,  each  cone  should 
be  placed  upon  a  dish  and  lighted  at  the 
top.  It  will  burn  slowly,  and  the  odor  is 
not  disagreeable. 

Flies  pass  the  winter  hidden  in  cracks 
and  holes  in  attics  and  cellars.  Many  of 
these  may  be  killed  in  the  sjjring  by  the 
two  methods  just  described. 

Be  sure  that  all  drugs  and  chemicals 
used  are  fresh  and  pure,  otherwise  result.-? 
may  not  be  satisfactory. 


Beaver  Board 

Walls  and  Ceilings 

are  put  up  easily  and 
quickly  in  panels  of  all 
convenient  sizes.  They 
Keep  out  heat  and  cold; 
Deaden  sound; 
Retard  fire; 
Do  not  crack; 
Save  expense; 
Resist  Vibration; 
Take  the  place  of  lath, 
plaster  and  wall-paper 
in  every  type  of  building 
new  or  remodeled 


SOLD  BY 

THE  LILLEY  &  THURSTON  COMPANY 

82-2nd  Street,  San  Francisco 


THE  STEPHENSON 
PATENT  COOLER 

NO  ICE  REQUIRED 

Perfect  ventilation.    Absolutely  srviilt.iry. 


Awarded  first  prize  wherever  exhibited, 
irnot  for  sale  at  your  dealer  write 
for  particulars  and  prices. 

L.  ANDERSON  CO..  Mfrs. 

MARTINEZ,  CAL. 


FARMERS  EDUCATIONAL  AND 
CO-OPERATIVE  UNION  OF  AMERICA 

All  that  Its  name  Implies.  An  up-to-date  farm- 
ers organization  extending  oyer  twenty-six 
States.  California  DIvlson  now  well  established. 
Send  for  particulars  State  Secretary,  Farmers 
Union,  Box  68,  Imperial,  Gal, 


THE  HAMLIN  SCHOOL 

2230  Paclflc  Ave.     2117-23  DroadTrar  St. 
A  BoardInK  and  Day  School  for  Glrla, 
('omprlnins 

A  French  School  for  Little  Children, 
Primary,  Intermediate.  liigh  School  and 
Post-Graduate  Departments,  Household 
Economics.  Drawing.  Painting  and  Elo- 
cution. Accredited  by  the  University 
of  California.  by  Leland  Stanford 
Junior  University  and  by  Eastern  Col- 
leges. Courses  in  Singing,  Instru- 
mental Music.  Piano,  Violin,  Organ, 
Harp.  Flute,  Cello,  etc.;  Theory  and 
Composition.  Harmony.  Sight  Reading. 
Musical  Dictation,  Choral  and  Orches- 
tral Practice,  etc.,  are  offered  by  the 
newly  formed  Music  Department.  For 
particulars  in  regard  to  the  school, 
please  send  for  prospectus.  Address 
Miss  SARAH  D.  HAMLIN,  A.M.,  2230 
Pacific  Ave.,  San  Francisco. 


MILLS  COLLEGE 

Only  Woman'ii  ColIeKe  on  Paclflc  Coaat 

Located  near  Oakland,  within  short  dis- 
tance of  San  Francisco  and  the  great  uni- 
versities of  the  West.  Full  collegiate 
courses  leading  to  degrees.  Entrance  and 
graduation  requirements  equivalent  to 
those  of  Stanford  and  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Students  fitted  to  teach  regular 
lines  of  academic  work  and  Home  Econ- 
omics. Special  advantages  offered  In 
music,  art  and  library  work.  Well  equipped 
science  laboratories  and  gymnasium.  Spe- 
cial attention  to  health  of  students  and 
provision  for  outdoor  life.  Courses  so  ar- 
ranged that  new  college  students  may  en- 
ter both  semesters,  opening  in  August  and 
January. 

For  catalogue  and  brochure  of  views, 
address  President's  Secretary,  Mills  Col- 
lege P.  C,  California. 


MISS  HEAD'S  SCHOOL 
FOR  GIRLS 

BERKELEY.  CALIFORNIA 

A  boarding  and  day  .school.  Primary, 
Grammar,  High  School  and  Post 
Graduate  Courses. 


Reopens  August  15,  1911 


MARY  E.  WILSON,  Principal 


2335 -ACRE  RANCH 

FOR  SALE 


We  have  a  Stock  Ranch  of 
2335  Acres,  three  running 
streams,  two  barns,  two  houses, 
well  fenced,  rolling  hills,  good 
soil,  about  1500  acres  tillable, 
and  has  produced  as  high  as 
eighteen  sacks  of  wheat  per 
acre.  Four  miles  southwest  of 
Dunnigan,  Yolo  County. 

PRICE,  $18  PER  ACRE 

EASY  TERMS. 

Write  for  full  particulars  to 

WYATT  &  WILSON 

WINTERS 
Yolo  County,  •  Cal, 


PAXEIMTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  aent 
free  on  request.  contalninK  nearly  lot  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  loformatioa 
about  Patents,  Caveata  Trademarks,  ajid 
Infringements. 

DBWET,  STRONG  A  CO., 
110&-t    Merchants    Exchanr*    Bids..  San 
Francisco.  Established 

GAS  ENGINES 

For  sale:  good  gas  engines  of  all  sizes  at 
greatly  reduced  prices,  which  have  been 
displaced  by  electric  motors.  Commercial 
Engineer.  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  EDI- 
SON COMPANY,  120  East  Fourth  St.,  Los 
Angeles,  Cat 
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OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS'  DEPARTMENT. 


Conducted  By  M.  Russell  James 


Poixltry  Courses  for  Young  Folks. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  BREEDS. 

There  has  been  much  speculation  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  non-sitting  tendency  in 
certain  breeds  of  fowls.  Many  hold  to 
the  theory  that  this  natural  trait  has  been 
bred  out  of  those  breeds  by  constantly 
preventing  the  exercise  of  the  brood  in- 
stinct. This  would  hardly  be  attempted 
or  desired  with  the  common  stock  of  an 
entire  country  like  Italy  or  Spain,  where 
the  non-sitting  tendency  is  general  among 
the  common  fowls  of  those  countries. 
Would  it  not  be  more  reasonable  to  ascribe 
it  to  an  inherited  trait  from  certain  spe- 
cies of  the  jungle  fowl?  As  it  happens, 
there  is  such  a  species  of  the  jungle  fowl, 
the  megapod  (Megapodius  tumulus)  or 
mound-bird,  whicn  is  remarkable  for 
building  mounds  composed  of  earth, 
stones,  decaying  leaves,  and  the  like,  in 
which  it  lays  its  eggs  and  leaves  them 
to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  from  the  fer- 
menting mass  of  vegetation. 

The  Leohorns. — As  before  noted,  this 
breed  of  fowl  originated  in  Italy  and 
were  brought  over  as  market  fowls  by  the 
vessels  trading  in  the  Mediterranean 
ports.  They  are  described  in  an  old  pub- 
lication, "Saunder's  Domestic  Poultry,"  as 
follows:  "Medium  size,  persistent  as  lay- 
ers, being  poor  sitters  or  non-sitters,  hav- 
ing fair  fattening  qualities  and  very  good 
flesh.  They  are  besides  hardy,  suffering 
from  severe  weather  much  less  than  the 
Spanish.  With  this  breed  they  are  evi- 
dently closely  allied,  all  having  single 
combs,  large  white  earlobes,  and  in  many 
cases  partly  white  faces,  and  in  the  best 
specimens  something  of  the  style  of  that 
justly  favorite  breed.  These  birds  are 
all  colors  except  black,  the  light  colors 
prevailing,  and  they  have  none  of  the 
marks  of  a  pure  breed." 

Here  we  have  a  description  of  the  Leg- 
horns in  the  rough,  when  as  the  common 
fowls  of  Italy  they  were  shipped  for  mar- 
ket purposes  by  trading  vessels,  that  is, 
for  table  use  on  the  voyage.  Fanciers  on 
the  lookout  for  new  breeds  took  note  of 
these  fowls  about  1834  and  began  to  im- 
port them  for  breeding.  Their  quick  ma- 
turity and  wonderful  laying  qualities  were 
considered  little  short  of  marvelous  and 
caused  much  comment  at  that  time.  Then 
we  have  no  further  account  of  them  until 
in  1852,  when  a  lot  of  them  were  shipped 
into  Mystic  River,  Conn.,  direct  from 
Italy.  These  unknown  fowls  soon  gained 
a  foothold  on  their  merits,  which  this 
time  they  held.  Their  popularity  and 
numbers  have  constantly  increased  since 
1852,  and  today  nearly  all  the  large  egg 
farms  of  the  world  are  stocked  with  some 
variety  of  the  Leghorns. 

As  we  have  learned,  these  original  fowls 
were  of  no  one  established  breed,  but 
come  in  all  colors,  and  had  nothing  in 
common  with  the  beautiful  Leghorn  vari- 
eties of  today  except  the  general  utility 
qualities,  shape,  and  comb.  So  that  the 
White  and  Brown  varieties  among  the 
Leghorns  may  rightly  be  classed  as  Amer- 
ican Leghorns.  It  was  from  America  and 
not  from  Italy  that  England  and  other 
countries  obtained  their  original  stock  in 
breeding  White  and  Brown  Leghorns. 

The  standard  requirements  of  American 
Leghorns  are  "rather  small  size,  yellow 
legs,  white  earlobes,  and  great  activity 
and  sprightliness;  the  males  very  alert 
and  strikingly  erect  in  carriage;  the 
females  non-sitters  and  especially  valua- 
ble as  egg  producers.  Short  backs,  short 
shanks,  and  low-set  bodies  are  objection- 
able in  Leghorns." 

The  Leghorn  hen  as  an  egg  producer 
holds  the  same  place  among  chickens  that 
the  Jersey  cow  as  a  milk  and  butter  pro- 


ducer does  among  cattle.  That  is,  sho 
gives  the  largest  returns  on  the  smallest 
outlay.  She  is  full  of  that  nerve  force 
which  makes  the  "wheels  go  "round"  the 
world  over.  There  is  something  doing 
wherever  this  little  hen  is  located.  Her 
quick-glancing  eye  discovers  possibilities 
in  the  most  hopeless  conditions,  and  many 
are  the  odds  against  her  when  she  turns 
up  her  energetic  toes  in  defeat. 


How  to  Train  a  Collie. 


Every  boy  loves  a  dog,  and  a  well- 
trained  dog  is  a  faithful  companion  and 
a  valuable  asset  on,  the  farm.  The  col- 
lies are  the  most  valuable  of  all  breeds 
for  the  farm  because  it  is  the  nature  of 
these  dogs  to  take  care  of  stock,  and 
they  may  be  trained  to  look  out  for  the 
poultry  as  well  as  other  stock.  Being 
nervous  and  sensitive,  the  collie  more  than 
any  other  kind  of  dog,  is  ruined  by  ill- 
treatment  or  harshness. 

In  order  to  secure  the  best  results  with 
dogs  as  workers,  says  the  American  Sheep 
Breeder,  they  should  be  broken  by  the 
one  who  is  to  handle  them.  Never  kick 
or  strike  a  collie.  Scold  him  or  pull  his 
ear  for  punishment.  And  never  call 
him  to  you  for  this.  Make  him  "down" 
where  he  is  and  go  to  him.  If  you  call 
him  to  you  for  punishment,  he  is  liable 
to  suspect  you  and  make  a  sulky  dog. 
His  first  lesson  should  be  "come  here." 
Use  it  whenever  you  call  to  feed  him, 
and  he  will  get  into  the  habit  of  coming 
when  called.  Next  teach  him  to  "down" 
by  saying  "down"  and  pressing  with  the 
hand.  Be  very  thorough  with  this  lesson, 
and  make  him  keep  his  position  while 
you  go  any  distance  from  him,  and  stay 
any  length  of  time.  He  should  be  taken 
among  the  stock  from  the  first  and  learn 
to  like  them. 

If  you  keep  him  constantly  with  you 
he  will  soon  try  to  help  you  in  whatever 
he  sees  you  doing.  By  petting  and  en- 
couraging him  when  he  does  right,  and 
scolding  when  he  does  not,  he  will  soon 
do  as  you  bid  him.  But  remember  that 
"licking"  spoils  more  collies  than  all  other 
things  combined.  Never  try  to  teach  him 
but  one  thing  at  a  time,  and  have  that 
well  learned  before  you  try  to  make  him 
learn  another.  Patience  and  perseverance 
will  make  a  good  work  dog  of  any  bright, 
well-bred  dog. 


School  of  Girl  Fanners. 


Fifty-two  of  the  fairest  daughters  of 
Kansas,  up  to  date,  are  at  the  famous 
Manhattan  School  learning  the  art  of 
feeding  poultry  and  swine  and  pushing  the 
plow.  And  many  more  fair  students  are 
assured  next  year. 

They  are  learning  fast,  too,  and  have 
proved  that  they  can  farm  just  as  well 
as  the  men,  say  the  authorities  at  Man- 
hattan, who  explain  the  new  school  by 
saying  it  is  simply  in  keeping  with  the 
progress  of  women. 


Little  beds  of  flowers, 

Little  coats. of  paint, 
Make  a  pleasant  cottage 

Out  of  one  that  ain't. 

— Exchange. 


Jp.   MONARCH   HAY  PRESS 

Easiest  to  Handle.  ('apaclty  50  'J'ons  Day 


Kastest  and  Most  Serviceable 
Jr.  MONARCH  HAY  PRESS  CO..  San  Lean4ro.  Calllornia 


MtH  KWmR 


I. 


Farming  Tools 

The  use  of  good  farming  tools 
is  becoming  more  and  more  a 
settled  habit  with  American  farmers. 

The  Keen  Kutter  trademark  is 
known  everywhere.  It  shows  on  the 
stableman's  fork — on  the  laborer's 
shovel — and  on  the  hoe,  axe,  scythe, 
garden  fork,  manure  hook,  potato 
hook,  bush  hook,  ditch  tool,  or  corn 
knife  that  the  farmer  takes  with 
him  to  the  field. 

If  you,  Mr.  Farmer,  need  hand 
farming  tools — look  for  this  mark. 
There  is  more  hard  wear  and  gen- 
uine satisfaction  in  a  Keen  Kutter 
tool  than  in  one  of  any  other  make. 

"The  Recollection  of  Quatily  Remains  Long 
niler  Ihe  Price  is  Forgollen" 

■iidcmarl!  Bigialc  red      — K.  €.  SIMMONS 

It  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  ue. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  CO.,  Inc. 
St.  Loals  and  New  York 
U.S.  A. 


Unexpected 
Guests 


The  farmer  and  his  wife  were  about  to  sit  down  to  a 
cold  supper  when  they  saw  some  old  friends  driving 
towards  the  house. 

The  good  wife  was  equal  to  the  occasion — thanks  to 
her  New  Perfection  Oil  Cook-stove. 

She  had  it  lit  in  a  moment,  and  her  guests  hardly  were  seated 
on  the  porch  before  a  hearty  hot  meal  was  ready  for  the  table — 
sausages  and  eggs  and  long  rashers  of  streaky  bacon,  and  rolls  just 
crisped  in  the  oven  and  fresh  coffee — and  the  hostess  herself  as  cool 
and  neat  as  if  she  had  not  been  near  the  kitchen. 

She  never  could  have  managed  it  with  an  old-fashioned  range. 
The  New  Perfection  is  the  quickest,  most  convenient  and  best  cooker 
on  the  market. 

Made  with  1 ,  2  and  3  burners,  with 
long,  Iturquoise  blue  enameled  chimDeyt. 
Handsomely  finished  (hroushotit.  The 
2-  and  3-burner  stovevcan  be  had  with  or 
without  a  cabinet  top.  which  is  fitted  with 
drop  shelves,  towel  racks,  etc. 

Dealers  everywhere  :  or  write  for  de- 
•criptive  circular  to  the  nearest  agency 
of  the 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(Incorporated) 


■im  Mil  mi  l  ii  ii  I  I  — 


WESTERN  BAG  COMPANY 

DEALERS  IN 

NEW  AND  SELECTED  SECOND-HAND  GRAIN  BAGS 

BURLAP  AND  TWINE. 
All  kinds  or  new  and  .spcond-hand  cotton  and  burlap  bags  manufactured  to  order. 

S.  J.  OPPENHEIM,  Mgr., 
Office  and  Warehouse.      -----      no  Clay  Street,  San  Francisco. 


WESTERISI    MACHIIMERY  COMPANY 

4Ul  &  BRANNAN  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

Largest  dealers  In  all  kinds  of 

SECOND  HAND  STANDARD  PIPE  AND  SCREW  CASING 
We  make  a  specialty  of  IRRIGATING  PLANTS 

Write  for  Information  and  Prices.   Mention  this  paper. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  P'rancisco,  June  21,  1911. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

Prices  stand  as  before  on  all  descrip- 
tions. The  market  is  in  rather  uninter- 
esting condition  at  present,  as  the  milling 
interests  are  not  buying  and  there  is  no 
activity  anywhere.  The  Northern  mar- 
ket is  firm,  but  there  is  an  easier  feeling 
locally. 

California  Club   $1.45  @1.50 

Sonora    Nominal 

White  Australian    1.55  @1.65 

Northern  Club    1.52ii@l-55 

Northern  Bluestem    1.65  @1.70 

Northern  Red    1-55  ©1.65 

BARLEY. 

Brewing  barley  is  steadily  held  at  for- 
mer prices,  but  the  movement  is  small, 
supplies  being  well  cleaned  up.  Feed 
grades  continue  rather  easy,  with  another 
slight  dj-op  in  prices.  Local  trading  is 
very  quiet,  as  the  consuming  trade  seems 
to  be  well  supplied,  though  there  is  a 
fair  buying  movement  through  the  coun- 
try. 

Brewing  and   Shipping. .. $1.52 V^!®1.55 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.25  @1.27Vii 

Common  Feed    1.22 'j 

OATS. 

Business  is  confined  to  narrow  limits 
at  present.  Red  oats  are  steady  as  last 
quoted.  Black  feed  shows  a  wide  range, 
choice  lots  being  steadily  held,  while  some 
stock  is  of£*'"»d  at  lower  i)rices. 

Red  Feed  $1.37V2@1-42M! 

Qray    Nominal 

^^ite   Nominal 

Black  Feed  '.   1-20  @1.50 

CORN. 

There  is  no  business  of  any  consequence 
here,  both  supply  and  demand  being  small. 
There  is  some  movement  of  local  slock 
at  outside  points  at  about  the  quoted 
figure. 

Gal.  Small  Yellow    $1-75 

Eastern  Yellow    1-55 

Eastern  White    ^-55 

RYE. 

The  demand  is  very  light,  and  supplies 
on  hand  are  too  small  to  be  worth  quot- 
ing. 

lye,  per  ctl   Nominal 

BEANS. 

The  continued  dullness  leaves  stocks  in 
mam-  lines  larger  than  is  desirable,  and 
thf^ii  is  accordingly  some  weakening  of 
prices.  Bayos.  which  have  been  dropping 
for  several  weeks,  are  again  lower,  and  a 
further  decline  is  noted  in  both  large  and 
small  whites.  There  are  large  offerings 
of  Texas  pinks  at  comparatively  low  fig- 
ures, and  the  price  of  the  local  article 
has  accordingly  been  reduced.  Some  of 
the  San  Francisco  brokers  are  also  quot- 
ing limas  a  little  lower  than  for  the  last 
few  weeks,  but  this  does  not  indicate 
any  real  weakness  in  the  lima  bean  mar- 
ket. There  is  still  quite  a  lively  demand, 
in  proportion  to  the  remaining  supply, 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  pros- 
pects for  prices  on  the  new  crop  are  as 
good  as  ever.  The  only  doubtful  feature 
is  the  effect  of  competition  of  imported 
beans.  The  acreage,  both  of  limas  and 
several  other  descriptions,  will  probably 
be  larger  than  ever  before. 

Bavos,  per  ctl  $3.90  @4.00 

Blackeyes   7.00  @7.25 

Cranberry  Beans    3.75  @4.00 

Garvanzos    2.85  @3.25 

Horse  Beans    3.25  @3.50 

Small  Whites    3.25  @3.40 

Large  Whites    3.15  @3.25 

Limas    6.25  @6.35 

Pea    4-25 

Pink    4.75  @5.00 

Red  kidneys    6.25  @6.50 

SEEDS. 

Buying  is  on  a  very  small  scale  on  all 
descriptions,  and  prices  are  little  more 
than  nominal. 

Alfalfa    Nominal 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton....  25.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   5%c 

Canary    3^!®  4  < 

Hemp    3V2@  4  e 

Millet    3    ®  Z\^c 

Timothy    Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    5%c 

Dried  Peas,  per  ctl   3.76®  4.00 

FLOXJR. 

The  market  is  without  special  feature, 
prices  being  steadily  held,  with  about  the 
average  demand. 


Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.40  @5.80 

Bakers'  Extras    5:40  @5.80 

Superfine    4.50  @4.70 

Oregon  and  Washington...  4.60  @4.80 

Haj  and  Feedstuffs. 

HAY. 

Apparently  dealers  are  having  some  dif- 
ficult}' in  getting  supplies  in  the  country 
at  the  prices  obtainable  in  the  city  trade, 
as  the  arrivals  have  been  decreasing,  and 
are  much  less  than  two  weeks  ago.  The 
local  situation  seems  rather  discouraging, 
as  the  consuming  demand  is  unusually 
light  for  this  season,  and  even  the  pres- 
ent light  arrivals  are  hard  to  dispose  of 
as  promptly  as  is  desired.  Dealers  and 
consumers  complain  that  prices  in  the 
country  are  too  high,  and  say  the  crop 
has  been  above  expectations,  though  re 
ports  of  a  short  crop  are  still  coming  in 
from  many  points.  There  appears  to  be 
a  fair  demand  through  the  country. 

Choice  Wheat   $13.00@14.00 

Good  Wheat  Hay    11.00@12.50 

Other  Grade  Wheat   8.00@1100 

Wheat  and  Oats   8.00@11.50 

Tame  Oats    8.00@11.50 

Wild  Oats    6.50@10.00 

Alfalfa    8.00@11.50 

gtock  Hay   5.50®  «.50 

Straw,  per  bale    35®  50c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

While  there  is  a  good  general  demand 
for  all  descriptions,  increasing  supplies 
have  caused  easier  prices  in  some  lines. 
Alfalfa  meal,  rolled  barley,  and  rolled 
oats  are  quoted  lower. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $17.00(519.00 

Bran,  per  ton    28.00@29.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   26.50@27.00 

Cracked  Corn    34.00@37.00 

Middlings    34.00@37.00 

Mixed  Feeds    29.00@32.00 

Rolled  Barlev    26.00@2S.00 

Rolled  Oats    29.00@31.00 

Shorts    27.50@31.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 
Onions  have  been  coming  in  more  freely 
for  the  last  week,  and  with  ample  sup- 
plies for  all  current  needs,  prices  are 
lower.  Garlic  is  steady  at  the  new  fig- 
ures, with  ample  supplies  of  new  stock 
and  a  fair  demand.  Miscellaneous  vege- 
tables are  again  coming  in  freely,  and 
prices  in  general  tend  downward.  Aspar 
agus  is  easy,  with  larger  supplies  than 
the  consuming  market  can  absorb,  and  as 
the  canners  are  taking  less  interest  they 
can  frequently  get  supplies  as  low  as  50c. 
Rhubarb  is  steady  as  last  quoted.  Sup- 
plies of  tomatoes  and  cucumbers  are 
rather  heavy,  and  prices  are  quite  a  bit 
lower.  String  beans  and  green  peas  are 
also  lower.  Eggplant  is  lower,  and  green 
corn  is  a  little  easier,  though  supplies  are 
still  rather  scarce. 

Onions:  New  Red.  sack  $  1.60@  1.75 

Yellow,  sack    1.85@  1.90 

Garlic,  per  lb   3@  4c 

Green  Peas,  per  cak   1.25®  2.00 

Tomatoes,  per  crate   65®  85c 

Cucumbers,  per  box   85c®  1.00 

Cabbage    1.25 

Carrots,  per  sack   1.25 

Rhubarb,  per  box   1.00®  1.25 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   50c 

Asparagus,  per  box   75c@  1.50 

String  Beans,  per  lb   3®  5c 

Summer  Squash,  per  box   S5c@  1.00 

Okra,  per  lb   10@  12c 

Green  Corn,  per  sack   1.50®  1.75 

Egg  Plant,  per  lb   7@  9c 

Green  Peppens,  per  lb   10@  20c 

POTATOES. 
Arrivals  of  new  stock  are  little,  if  "t 
all,  in  excess  of  the  current  demand,  and 
the  effects  of  a  short  crop  along  the  river 
are  becoming  more  apparent  all  the  time, 
prices  having  taken  another  jump.  Old 
stock  is  rapidly  cleaning  up  under  a 
strong  demand,  and  is  also  held  at  an 
advance. 

Oregon  Burbanks   $  2.85@  3.00 

New  Potatoes,  per  ctl   2.60@  3.00 

Eastern,  per  ctl   2.25@  2.50 

Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 
The  market  is  still  in  far  from  satis- 
factory shape.  Arrivals  continue  liberal, 
and  dealers  complain  that  too  much  local 
stock  of  small  and  unsalable  quality  is 
being  rushed  to  the  city.  They  believe 
that  if  this  were  kept  off  the  market  for 
a  while  conditions  would  improve.  Young 
roosters  and  extra  hens  are  in  fair  de- 
mand, and  occasionally  bring  a  premium. 
All  quotations  stand  as  before. 

Large  Broilers   $  3.00@  3.50 

Small   Broilers    2.00®  2.50 


Fryers    5.00®  6.00 

Hens,  extra    8.00@  9.00 

Hens,  large    5.00®  6.00 

Small  Hens    4.50®  5.00 

Old  Roosters    4.00 

Young  Roosters    6.00®  7.00 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown . .    8.00®  9.00 

Squabs    2.00®  2.50 

Geese,  per  pair   2.00®  2.50 

Ducks    5.00®  7.00 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb   Nominal 

BUTTER. 

Most  grades  stand  the  same  as  a  week 
ago.  though  extras  and  prime  firsts  have 
been  a  little  lower.  Everything  on  the 
list  is  quoted  firm,  but  arrivals  are  very 
heavy,  and  the  demand  for  storage  pur 
poses  is  the  only  thing  that  sustains  the 
market. 

Thu.  Fri.    Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras. .21       21iL>   2114   21>4   22  22 
Prime 

Firsts.  20 1:.  20  V.  21  21  21  21 
Firsts  .  .20  20  20  20  20  20 
Seconds.  19  19  19  19  19  19 
Packing 

Stock.. 17'.j   171-i   17ii   17ii   17ii  17'{: 
EGGS. 

The  market  is  running  in  about  the 
same  way  as  for  some  time  past,  the  pri  i- 
cipal  buying  being  on  the  part  of  stor- 
age interests.  Extras  are  a  shade  strong- 
er than  last  week,  but  otherwise  there  is 
hardly  a  change. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extv-as  ..211,.  21  21  Vi  211/2  2V/>  21\U 
Prime 

Firsts..  20      19ii   19V2   19V2   19V2  19>i 
Firsts  .  .19       19       19       19       19  19 
Seconds. 17      17      17      17      1"  17 
Selected 

Pullets.  18      n      IS      IS      18  I81/2 
Eastern. 15       15      15       15       15  15 
CHEBaE. 

New  local  stock  is  hardly  as  plentiful 
as  last  week,  and  with  a  fair  demand, 
all  descriptions  quoted  on  the  Exchange 
are  higher.  Storage  flats  are  in  good  de- 
mand at  14c.  Monterey  cheese  is  firm,  but 
unchanged. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb   12  c 

Storage    14  c 

Firsts    llVjC 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   ISi^.c 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese   12V2®13iAc 


Deciduoua  Fruits. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

I^ocal  weather  conditions  have  been  un 
favorable  for  the  sale  of  summer  fruits, 
but  the  demand  has  been  more  active 
than  last  week,  and  notwithstanding  the 
larger  arrivals,  the  market  cleans  up  well 
at  satisfactory  prices.  Occasional  lots  of 
watermelons  are  coming  in,  but  find  little 
sale  so  far,  and  are  offered  at  lower 
prices.  Cantaloupes  are  also  lower,  as 
they  are  coming  in  faster  than  they  can 
be  "absorbed  by  this  market,  and  some 
accumulation  is  expected.  The  berry  mar- 
ket is  in  good  condition,  with  an  active 
demand  tor  all  descriptions.  Raspberries 
are  still  bringing  high  prices,  and  straw- 
berries are  steady,  while  other  lines  are 
lower  on  account  of  increased  supplies. 
Some  descriptions  of  cherries  are  higher, 
as  the  demand  is  exceptionally  strong  and 
large  arrivals  are  disposed  of  without  dif- 
ficulty. New  apples  show  a  wider  range, 
but  most  offerings  are  unattractive  and 
find  little  interest,  while  peaches  and 
plums  are  also  rather  slow.  Apricots  are 
steady.  A  good  many  figs  are  appearing, 
but  so  far  are  not  much  of  a  feature  in 
the  market. 
Melons — 

Watermelons,  per  lb   3c 

Cantaloupe,  standard  crate.$  1.10@  1.40 

Raspberries,  chest    12.00@15.00 

Loganberries,  chest    3.50@  5.50 

Blackberries,  chest    7.00@  8.00 

Strawberries.  Banners,  chest.    7.00@  8.00 

Longworth,  chest    6.00@  9.00 

Large  varieties,  chest   4.50 @  6.00 

Cherries,  Black,  box   90c@  1.10 

White,  lb   4@  6c 

Royal  Anne,  box   85c@  1.00 

Apples,  New.  box   1.25@  2.00 

Apricots,  crate    1.00@  1.25 

Apricots,   box   75c®  1.00 

Peaches,  box    50c@  1.00 

Pears,  box    1-00 

Plums,  box    75c®  1.25 

Currants,  chest    7.00®  9.00 

Figs,  box   1.25®  1.50 


Dried  Fruits. 

Prices  on  all  descriptions  stand  as  be- 
fore, but  everything  is  more  or  less  nom- 
inal at  the  moment,  and  the  amount  of 
business  done  in  the  new  crop  so  far  is 
too  small  to  establish  values  very  defi- 
nitely.   In  view  of  the  general  uncer- 


tainty, the  market  appears  to  be  in  a 
general  condition  of  deadlock,  which  may 
last  for  some  time.  Growers  are  not 
anxious  to  sell  anything  at  present,  and 
the  packers,  though  willing  to  take  any- 
thing to  be  had  at  the  present  level,  are 
not  going  out  of  their  way  to  buy,  and 
refuse  to  make  any  advance  in  their  of- 
fers. They  have  apparently  secured 
enough  new  contracts  to  fill  their  early 
orders  and  are  now  willing  to  await  de- 
velopments. Eastern  buyers  are  taking  a 
similar  course,  and  while  their  stocks  are 
said  to  be  the  smallest  in  several  years 
at  this  season,  they  are  unwilling  to  buy 
until  actually  compelled  to  do  so.  The 
prevailing  impression  among  both  pack- 
ers and  jobbers  is  that  the  views  of  grow- 
ers will  weaken  as  the  crops  are  ready 
for  market,  though  from  a  general  view 
of  the  market,  and  of  crop  conditions,  it 
would  seem  that  this  year's  yield  should 
be  easily  salable  at  the  prices  demanded 
by  growers.  The  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  says: 

■  The  situation  in  California  prunes  for 
shipment  out  of  the  1911  crop  is  still 
complicated  by  the  very  wide  range  of 
prices  put  out  by  Coast  packing  interests, 
but  late  advices  from  California  indicate 
that  there  is  a  prospect  of  an  early  clear- 
ing up  of  the  unsettled  conditions  which 
have  kept  the  trade  all  at  sea  for  several 
weeks  past.  The  depression  of  prices,  ac- 
cording to  these  reports  has  been  largely 
due  to  bearish  influences  exerted  by  cer 
tain  packers  who  made  large  short  sales 
to  New  York  and  Europe  during  May  for 
Septemoer-October  shipment  on  the  basis 
of  4  3-8  and  41L.C.  f.  o.  b  Coast  for  the  four 
sizes.  In  the  effort  to  cover  these  sales, 
the  story  goes,  the  three  or  four  packers 
who  made  them  have  since  been  exerting 
their  influence  to  bring  the  growers  to 
the  point  of  making  prices  for  fruit  in 
the  orchards  which  would  enable  these 
packers  to  at  least  get  out  whole.  So  far 
they  have  met  with  little  success  in  that 
direction.  One  of  the  most  conservative 
packers  offers  nothing  under  a  5c.  f.  o.  b. 
four-size  bag  basis,  demanding  half  a  cent 
liremium  on  40s  and  a  cent  on  30s. 

There  is  an  easier  tone  to  the  market 
for  1911  peaches,  and  some  packers  are 
naming  lower  prices  than  those  quoted 
last  week.  The  depression  is  mainly  due 
to  the  continued  lack  of  important  de- 
mand from  the  Eastern  distributing  trade. 
Yellows  in  50-lb.  boxes  can  now  be  bought 
in  some  quarters  at  8%c.  for  standard. 
9c.  for  choice,  9i{;C.  for  extra  choice,  and 
10c.  for  fancy,  f.  o.  b.  Coast.  There  seems 
to  be  no  buying  interest  in  future  apri 
cots,  and  the  demand  for  spot  goods  is  of 
a  retail  character.  The  firm  tone  of  the 
market  for  goods  in  both  positions  is 
maintained,  however. 

"Except  in  the  seedless  varieties,  which 
are  undoubtedly  short,  the  market  for 
California  raisins  is  dull  and  the  trend 
of  prices  seems  to  be  in  buyers'  favor, 
temporarily  at  least,  in  the  absence  of  de- 
mand from  the  Eastern  distributing 
trade." 

Evaporated  Apples,  per  lb. . .  10%@11  c 

Apricots,  new  crop   14  c 

Figs,  black    414®  5  c 

Figs,  white    5    @  7^c 

Peaches,  Spot    8    ®  814c 

New  crop    9    ®  9i^c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis    91,^0 

New  crop  contracts   3=^4® 4  i.j 

Pears    8M!@12  c 

New  crop    9    @10  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels.  In  sweatbox    4    @  4VjC 

1911  Crop   4    ®  4V2C 

Thompson  Seedless    414®  4  %c 

Seedless  Sultanas    414®  414c 


Citnu  Fruit*. 

Shipments  of  oranges  and  lemons  are 
going  from  California  at  a  good  rate  for 
this  season,  and  the  Eastern  markets  are 
absorbing  them  at  good  prices.  Lemons 
are  not  as  high  as  they  were,  owing  to 
cooler  weather,  but  still  the  prices  are 
satisfactory,  being  around  $4  per  box  at 
the  Eastern  auctions.  Oranges  range 
from  about  $2  for  sweets  to  $2.25  for 
navels  and  $3.50  for  valencias.  At  the 
Los  Angeles  auction  market  of  Monday, 
on  an  f.  o.  h.  California  basis,  valencias 
brought  $2.22  down  to  $1.97:  seedlings 
brought  $1:  lemons,  $3.90  down  to  $3.40. 

Conditions  are  unfavorable  for  any 
great  activity  in  this  market,  and  the  sit- 
uation remains  quiet.  The  best  navel  or- 
anges are  lower,  but  valencias  are  steady 
as  last  quoted.  Fancy  lemons  and  Mex- 
ican limes  are  higher,  other  descriptions 
being  unchanged. 
NaTel  oranges — 

Extra  choice  $  2.00®  2.50 

Choice    1.50®  2.00 

Valencias.  choice  to  fancy...  2.25®  3.00 
Tangerines    Nominal 
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Choice  Lemons    3.00@  4.00 

Fancy  Lemons    4.00®  5.50 

Standard    2.00@  2.50 

Lines    6.00®  6.50 

Grapefruit    2.25@  3.15 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

The  amount  of  trading  in  future  al- 
monds is  limited,  and  no  general  move- 
ment is  expected  until  prices  are  named 
by  the  Association.  All  interests  are  as- 
sured, however,  that  prices  will  be  high. 
There  is  nothing  doing  in  future  walnuts, 
and  spot  business  in  both  walnuts  and  al- 
monds is  of  a  small  jobbing  nature.  The 
quotations  below  are  little  more  than  nom- 
inal. 

Almonds — 

Nonpareils    16Vo@17  c 

I  X  L    151/:!  @16  c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   15  ©ISi/.c 

Drakes    12  @14y2C 

Languedoc    12  c 

Hardshells    8    @  SV^c 

Walnuts— Softshell,  No.  1...  15  c 

Standard    14VjC 

Softshell,  No.  2   11  c 

Budded    17%c 

HONEY. 

A  little  more  honey,  both  comb  and  ex- 
tracted, is  arriving  in  the  local  market, 
but  prices  are  firmly  held  in  view  of  the 
general  shortage.  Trading  is  not  active 
here,  but  considerable  business  is  being 
done  in  producing  districts. 
New  Extracted,  White,  per  lb.    8    @  9  c 

Comb,  White    12    @14  c 

BEESWAX. 

The  market  is  quiet,  and  offerings  of 
good  quality  are  light.  Prices  rule  steady 
as  before. 

Light    2S    @)32  c 

Dark    23    @26  c 

HOPS. 

Prices^  on  old  stock  have  taken  quite  a 
jump,  owing  to  the  general  shortage  and 
a  strong  demand.  The  amount  obtainable, 
however,  is  very  small  at  any  price.  Fig- 
ures on  new  contracts  stand  as  before, 
but  growers  who  have  not  already  sold 
are  very  firm  in  their  ideas 

Hops,  1910  crop    25    @30  c 

t911  crop    22    @26  c 


9  c 
8  c 

8  c 

10  c 
llV.c 

9  c 
8  c 

loy.c 

11  c 


Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs.  .  .  10  c 

Kip    12  c 

Veal    14 1/2 ©151/20 

Calf    I51/2C 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    17    @18  c 

Dry  Bulls    16  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   17    @18  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   20  c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   23  c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  .75@$1.00 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos.  .    '  50@  75c 

Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos   25@  40c 

Lambs    15@  35c 

HORSES. 

Recent  offerings  have  been  of  rather 
mediocre  quality,  of  the  grades  which 
have  for  some  time  found  little  demand. 
There  has  been  more  interest  on  the  part 
of  buyers  than  was  expected,  and  i)rices 
are  well  maintained  as  last  quoted.  Stock 
of  the  more  desirable  descriptions  has 
been  very  scarce,  and  full  prices  are  ob- 
tained without  difficulty.  Quite  a  lot  of 
horses  and  mules  have  recently  been 
taken  for  shipment  to  the  Hawaiian 
islands. 

Desirable  Drafters,  1700  lb.  up.$300@350 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1G50   225@275 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   190@240 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs.  140@1X0 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250...  100®]25 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   100(tiil25 

Old  Mares    90@115 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $240(5  290 

1100  lbs   200(5)225 

1000  lbs   165(@il90 

900  lbs   140@165 

SPECIAL  DECIDUOUS  MARKET 
REPORT. 


Live  Stock. 

DRESSED  MEAT. 

Steers   

Cows   

Heifers   

Veal,  large  

Veal,  small   

Mutton:  Wethers   

Ewes   

Lambs   

Hogs,  dressed   

LIVE  STOCK. 

Prices  on  all  descriptions  of  live  stock 
remain  the  same  as  last  week,  and  while 
there  is  a  rather  easy  feeling  in  some 
lines,  the  demand  is  keei)ing  fairly  even 
with  current  supi)lies.  Hogs  remain  du'l, 
but  supplies  are  light.  In  dressed  meats, 
large  veal  and  wethers  are  a  little  easier. 

Gross  weight; 
Steers:  No.  1    5Vi@  5V-;C 

No.  2    5    @  514c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1   4i/o@  4%c 

No.  2    4    @  41/iC 

Bulls  and  Stags   2%©  SV2O 

Calves:  Light   bM-c 

Medium    6  c 

Hogs:   Grain-fed,  heavy   0    @  614c 

150  to  250   6%c 

100  to  150  lbs   6%c 

Small  prime  wethers    4'/.®  4%c 

Large  prime  wethers   41/2®  4  %c 

Ewes    3%@  i  c 

T.,ambs    5  c 

WOOL. 

Prices  show  no  further  change  for  Cali 
fornia  wool,  though  some  changes  may 
be  made  in  a  day  or  two.  Local  buyers 
describe  the  market  as  steady,  though 
from  reports  in  other  quarters  it  appear 
to  be  rather  firm,  the  general  demand 
being  much  more  active  than  a  month  ago. 
Spring  Clip — 

Choice  Southern,  Year's  sta- 
ple   10  @12i/2C 

7  months    8  @11 

Lambs    5  @7 

Northern,  year's  staple   14    @16  c 

HIDES. 

There  is  no  further  change  in  prices 
but  the  market  is  in  fairly  firm  condition 
with  a  good  demand  throughout  the 
country. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  11 

Medium   •  

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  10 
Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs. . . 
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Minneapolis — Black  Tartarians,  $1.50  to 
$1.80;  Biggerreau,  $1.55  to  $1.75;  Rock- 
l)orts,  $1.65:  Governor  Woods,  $1.35  to 
$1.50. 

Total  shipments  from  the  State  u))  to 
June  19  were  207 '/i  cars,  as  against  8:!9 
cars  to  same  date  last  year. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 

A.  H.  Mitchell  of  Danville,  in  remitting 
for  his  subscription  says:  "Surely  I  am 
dee-lighted  to  send  the  $2.  The  Ri  k.m, 
Press  is  full  of  information,  instruction 
and  interesting  news  and  comment."  The 
money  and  the  commendation  were 
equally  acceptable  at  this  end  of  the  line. 


The  Western  Pipe  &  Steel  Company  has 
moved  its  main  office  from  Los  Angeles 
to  San  Francisco.  The  company  will  con- 
tinue its  factories  at  both  Richmond  and 
Los  An.geles. 


Sacramento,  Cal,  .liine  19,  1911. 
The  warm  weather  which  has  in-evailed 
for  the  past  week  is  bringing  out  the 
early  varieties  of  peaches  and  plums  very 
rapidly.  We  are  advised  that  tlie  ship- 
ments of  ai)ricots  will  decrease  about  the 
last  of  the  week,  as  will  also  Alexanders 
and  Clymans.  Triumph  peaches  are 
moving  in  fairly  liberal  supplies  from  the 
Placer  county  districts.  Tragedy  plums 
are  coloring  up  and  will  be  ready  foi- 
shipment  either  the  last  of  the  week  or 
the  first  of  next  week.  Bartlett  pears 
will  undoubtedly  be  ready  for  shipment 
about  .July  1.  Grapes  seem  to  be  setting 
well,  though  an  occasional  mildew  is 
noticeable  in  the  valley  districts. 

The  markets  have  resjjonded  fairly  well 
on  sound  arrivals,  but  an  occasional  de- 
cline has  been  caused,  not  so  much  from 
lack  of  demand  as  from  poor  quality. 

We  are  advised  now  that  the  Georgia 
shipments  will  not  exceed  a  thousand 
cars,  and  already  what  have  arrived  in 
the  East  have  had  little  or  no  effect  upon 
California.  There  is  hardly  enough  truit 
in  Texas  to  take  care  of  home  consump- 
tion, and  the  South  is  consuming  large 
quantities  of  California  fruit.  Most  of 
the  shipping  districts  in  California  have 
adoi>ted  the  standardization  plan  of  pack, 
which  will  benefit  the  buyer  as  much  as 
the  shipper. 

Royal  Anns  and  Black  Oregons  from 
every  district  except  Santa  Clara  will 
clean  up  this  week.  On  the  whole  the 
season  has  started  out  well,  and,  as  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
fruit  will  mature  to  good  quality,  we 
fully  anticipate  that  the  market  will  re- 
main steady  with  good  prices. 

Helow  we  give  a  list  of  the  market 
averages  for  the  weei<: 

(^iiicago — Royal  Anns  averaged  from  90 
cents  to  $2.05;  Rockports,  85  cents  to 
$1.35;  Centennial,  75  cents  to  $1.40;  Gov- 
ernor Woods,  85  cents  to  $1.05;  Black 
Oregon,  75  cents  to  $1.35;  Black  Repub- 
lican, $1.25  to  $1.55;  Tartarians,  85  cents 
to  $1.90;  Biggerreau,  75  cents  to  $1.65; 
Elton,  $1.15;  Bings,  $1.40  to  $1.85;  Burr 
Seedlings,  $1  to  $1.05;  Alexander  i)eaches, 
$1.55  to  $1.95;  Clynian  plums,  $1.90  to 
$2.35. 

New  York — Tartarians,  55  cents  to 
$2.62;  Roval  Anns,  55  cents  to  $3.12; 
seedling  cots,  $1.30  to  $2.62;  Royal  cots, 
$1.35  to  $3.12;  Pringle  cots,  $1.10  to  $1.75; 
Newcastle  cots,  $1.10  to  $2.37;  Royal, 
$1.35  to  $2.25;  Centennial,  70  cents  to 
$1.85;  Rockport,  80  cents  to  $1.50;  Bings, 
$1.05  to  $3.25;  Governor  Woods,  75  cents. 

Boston — Black  Tartarinas,  80  cents  to 
$2.25;  Biggerreau,  $1  to  $1.55;  Rockjiorts, 
90  cents  to  $2.35;  Governor  Woods,  85 
cents;  Royal  Anns,  $1.55  to  $2.60;  Pon- 
tiacs,  $1.25;  Centennial,  $1.45  to  $1.75; 
seedling  cots,  $1  to  $2.25;  Newcastle  cots, 
$1.90. 

Philadelphia— Royal  Anns,  $1.30  to 
$2.50;  Black  Tartarians,  $1.30  to  $2.55; 
Royal  cots,  $1.45  to  $2.50;  seedling  cots, 
$r.l5  to  $1.95. 


BIG  PUMPS  FOR  IRRIGATION. 

The  Byron  .Jackson  Iron  Works  of  San 
Francisco  has  just  completed  a  notable 
order  for  the  Chicago-Rogue  River  Com- 
pany for  pumi)s  to  be  used  in  their  i)lant 
for  raising  water  to  the  ditches  ol^  the 
.losephine  Irri,gation  &  Power  Comjiany 
of  Oregon. 

The  contract  called  for  one  10-inch 
horizontal  belt-driven  four-stage  centrif- 
ugal pump  to  deliver  3500  gallons  of 
water  per  minute  under  a  head  of  365  feet, 
and  one  10-inch  horizontal  series  two  step 
belted  centrifugal  pump  to  deliver  the 
same  quantity  of  water  under  a  head  of 
210  feet. 

The  order  was  ijlaced  on  May  1  and 
shipment  was  made  just  two  weeks  later. 

The  designing  of  the  pumps  for  duty  of 
this  kind  calls  for  the  highest  type  of 
engineering  ;>kill,  and  the  layman  who 
sees  and  admires  the  machinery  in  action 
little  dreams  of  the  problems  that  have 
to  be  solved  in  cases  of  this  kind  before 
the  drawings  are  sent  to  the  workshop. 

The  Byron  .Jackson  Iron  Works  make 
a  specialty  of  work  of  this  kind,  and  their 
engineering  force  is  fully  capable  of 
handling  any  kind  of  problem  connected 
with  the  pumiiing  of  water. 


OUR  CORRESPONDENT'S  TRIP 
ON  THE  YALE. 


One  of  the  New  Fast  Steameis  Plying 
the  Coast  From  San  Francisco 
to  San  Diego. 


Social  Hall  is  a  spacious  dining  room, 
also  finished  in  mahogany  and  elegantly 
fitted.  The  meals  were  served  a  la  carte, 
therefore  if  the  traveler  does  not  feel  like 
eating,  he  does  not  have  to  pay  for  some- 
thing he  does  not  get;  that  would  simply 
be  food  for  the  fishes. 

The  menu  included  all  the  delicacies 
of  the  season.  The  service  I  found  to  be 
efficient  and  of  high  standard.  Wine  and 
liquors  could  also  be  had  at  moderate 
prices. 

I  do  not  believe  a  modern  hotel  can 
jilace  at  your  disposal  an  apartment  an.v 
better  fitted  for  comfort  than  were  the 
state  rooms  of  the  Harvard.  They  were 
large,  well  ventilated  and  luxuriously 
furnished,  fitted  with  bath  and  toilet 
rooms,  with  hot  and  cold  water. 

Of  the  remainder  of  the  ship,  I  can  only 
say  it  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated,  par- 
ticularly the  Grand  Saloon,  which  is  the 
show  place  of  the  vessel.  The  conven- 
iences and  accommodations  throughout 
are  such  as  to  appeal  to  people  of  taste, 
culture  and  refinement. 

The  entire  voyage  was  conducted  with 
such  care,  skill  and  ability  that  the  pas- 
sengers with  one  accord,  voted  the  Pa- 
cific Navigation  Company  in  a  class  by 
itself.  It  can  be  truthfully  said  it  has 
elevated  ocean  travel  to  an  exalted  plane 
and  well  deserves  the  patronage  so  liber- 
ally bestowed  upon  it.  May  it  continue 
to  prosper.  Respectfully, 
Advt.  A.  A.  Wendell. 


To  the  tourist  or  business  man  who 
wishes  to  enjoy  an  invigorating  ocean 
voyage  on  comparatively  smooth  waters, 
with  all  the  modern  conveniences  at  his 
command  that  could  be  found  in  any 
first-class  hotel,  I  cannot  advise  better 
than  to  say,  take  the  trip  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  San  Diego  aboard  the  Pacific 
Navigation  Company's  steamers  Harvard 
and  Yale,  and  you  will  not  be  disap- 
pointed. They  provide  a  trip  both  de- 
lightlul  and  luxurious.  I  cannot  recall 
when  I  have  experienced  so  much  pleasure 
on  any  trij)  on  either  land  or  sea. 

The  voyage  is  both  picturesque  and  re- 
markable. The  coast  line  giving  you  an 
ever-changing  panaroma  of  mountain 
scenery,  smooth  beaches,  deep  canyons, 
innumerable  bays  and  islands — a  com- 
Innation  of  views  to  make  glad  the  heart 
of  any  lover  of  nature.  Occasionally  we 
run  into  a  school  of  Tuna  that  would 
make  the  true  sportsman  sit  up  and  take 
notice.  Again  you  could  see  the  pretty 
flying  fish  skimimng  over  the  water  as 
gracefully  as  a  bird  and  finally  settle  in 
the  blue  waters  of  the  sea. 

Remarkable  indeed  was  the  voyage  on 
account  of  the  mastery  of  detail  that 
marked  the  cruise  from  the  moment  we 
left  San  Diego  bay  until  we  entered 
Golden  Gate  harbor  and  were  landed  at 
Pacific  wharf. 

The  confusion  usually  attending  the  de- 
parture and  arrival  of  large  ocean  lines 
was  entirely  eliminated.  I  found  the 
officers  and  crew  courteous  and  ever 
ready  to  attend  to  the  comfort  of  the 
passengers.  The  information  gained  from 
them  on  the  many  points  of  interest  I 
found  both  interesting  and  instructive. 
The  discipline  on  l)oard  ship  was  indeed 
first  class. 

If  you  should  take  the  trip,  you  will 
agree  with  me,  the  Harvard  and  Yale  to 
be  a  model  or  art  and  architecture;  they 
certainly  were  constructed  with  a  view  to 
pleasing  particular  i)eople.  As  I  entered 
Harvard  on  the  main  deck,  I  came  to  the 
Social  Hall,  which  was  entirely  finished 
in  mahogany.  Here  is  where  the  com- 
pany's musicians  render  entertaining 
music  for  its  jiatrous.    Leading  off  from 


ALFALFA 
FARMS 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY 

3000  at-reM  of  irrigratetl  nifulfn  and 
fruit  land  In  20-aere  trnotx.  On  the 
Santa  Fe  main  linr.  Station  on  the 
land.    In  the  heart  of  a  proven  distriet. 

MERCED  COI-ONY  IVO.  a. 

Deep,  rich,  sandy  loam  hoII;  can^  be^ 
worked  every  day  in  tlie  year.  Abun- 
dant nater  from  a  lont;  estabiiNlied  ir- 
riention  MyMtem, 

Write  today  for  pnrtieulara. 
(Send  this  to  us) 


CO-OPERATIVE  LAND  &  TRUST  CO. 

"Lands  that  produce  wealth" 
595  Mzkrket  St.,  San  Francisco 

(Please  send  me  literature  oo  Merced  Colony  No.  2) 

NAME  

ADDRESS  


POMOIMA 
U  IVI  P  S 

FOR  DEEP  WELLS 


BUILT  FOR  FARM  OR  IRRIGA'HON 
PURPOSES 


WATER  RAISING  FROM  DEEP  WELLS 
OUR  SPECIALTY. 

POMONA  MFG.  CO. 

POMONA.  CALIF. 

Or  WEED  ENGINEERING  CO. 

PORTERVILLE.  CALIF. 


"E^QINEERING  ON  THE  FARM" 

S^NT  FPFE 
RERNS-SESSIONS,  Engineers 

Postal  Telegraph  Hldg.,  San  Francisco 
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Orchard   Packing   Fundamental  in 
Standardization  of  Decid- 
uous Fruits 

Written  for  th«  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  Mr.  H.  E.  BUTLER,  Manager  of  Penryn  Fruit  Company,  Penryn. 

Standardizing  the  pack,  in  the  deciduous  fruit  shippiufi'  districts  of  the 
State,  is  now  agitating  growers  and  shijt- 
pers.  It  is  essential,  and  will  be  a  great 
benefit  to  the  fruit  industry.  At  some  of 
the  most  important  shipping  points,  as- 
sociations have  been  formed,  supervisoi'v 
boards  chosen,  and  inspectors,  paid  by 
the  association,  are  at  work.  Inspectors 
employed  are  fruit  packing  experts  and 
work  under  rules  of  packing  adopted  by 
committees  made  up  of  men  thoroughly 
competent  and  conversant  with  fruit  con- 
ditions and  trade  re((uirements.  This 
article  deals  with  an  important  factor  that 
must  be  considered  in  connection  with  this 
movement,  viz:  equipment  and*  facilities 
in  the  packing  houses. 

Practically  all  the  deciduous  fruit 
shipped  fresh  from  Caliloruia  is  jt/dcketi 
in  the  orchard  under  the  supervision  of 
the  grower  himself.  Probably  few  buyers 
in  Eastern  markets  know  this,  and  they 
criticise  the  irregularity  of  the  California 
pack.  The  enforcement  of  rules  of  stand- 
ardization will  correct  this.  It  is  imprac- 
tical to  pack  fresh  deciduous  fruits  in 
central  packing  houses  at  the  railroad, 
owing  to  necessity  for  protecting  this 
fragile  product  by  proper  packing  before 
it  is  hauled  to  the  shipping  point. 

In  most  of  the  deciduous  fruit  sections, 
equipment  for  packing  the  fruit  is  crude 
and  inadequate,  and  wholly  out  of  pro- 
portion to  value  of  the  product  handled. 
It  is  next  to  impossible  to  grade  and  pack 
up  to  standards,  with  the  equipment  we 
have  found  in  most  of  the  orchards. 

By  far  the  most  important  part  of 
standardization  is  grading,  and  packing 
in  uniform  sizes  together;  also  packing  of 
absolutely  sound  fruit  only,  eliminating 
all  bruised  and  defective  fruit.  More 
difficulty  is  encountered  by  inspectors  and 
buyers  in  these  respects  than  all  others. 
It  is  largely  caused  by  lack  of  equipment 
in  the  orchard  and  orchard  packing 
houses. 

In  most  industries,  equipment  is  pi-o- 
vided,  as  complete,  economical,  and  ad- 
vantageous as  it  can  be  made  by  experts,  to  reduce  llie  iiandling  of  the 
product  to  a  science.  Orange  i)acking  houses  of  ('alii'oriiia  are  examples 
of  this.  In  the  best  deciduous  shipping  districts  packing  facilities  are 
crude  to  a  surprising  degree.  A  fully  equipped  packing  house  is  seldom 
seen.  The  deciduous  packing  season  is  five  months  long.  We  have  seen 
the  output  of  a  fifteen-acre  orchard  handled  in  a  "packing  house"  con- 
sisting of  a  piano  box  and  an  oak  tree,  and  a  great  many  profitable  or- 
chards, from  ten  to  forty  acres  each,  with  buildings,  trucks,  etc..  costing 


Light  Spring  Wagon  for  Hauling  Picl<ed  Fruit  to  Cars;  Carrying  120 
Peach  Boxes  or  Plunn  Crates. 


S'Deck,  Elliptical  Spring  Orchard  Truck,  Carrying  48  Lug  Boxes 


Fig.  I. 


not  to  exceed  one  hundred  dollars.  The  orchard  packing  house  as  a  rule 
consists  of  some  crude  benches  with  some  sort  of  roof  for  shade — nothing 
more. 

The  accompanying  picture  siiows  a  "packing  house"  in  a  forty-acre 
orchard  worth  two  thousand  dollars  per  year  net  rental  to  the  owner, 
and  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  packing  facilities  in  its  district,  and 
this  is  one  of  the  best  shipping  districts  of  the  State.  These  packing 
houses  are  sui)])os('d  to  provide  storage  for  box  material  out  of  the  sun 

  and    weather,    grading    tables,  packer's 

l)eiiches,  box  makers,  unpacked  fruit  and 
the  finished  product. 

In  the  Grand  valley  fruit  district  in 
Colorado,  we  have  seen  many  substantial, 
roomy  and  well  e(|uipped  two-story  pack- 
ing houses  in  both  sinail  and  large  or- 
chards. 

In  order  to  properly  prepare  deciduous 
fruit  for  Eastern  shipment,  it  must  be 
properly  picked,  carefidly  hauled  from 
field  to  packing  house,  and  there  graded 
for  size  and  ripeness  with  the  least  pos- 
sible handling.  This  cannot  be  done  in 
piano  boxes  nor  11x16  woodsheds.  Many 
a  grower  is  practicing  expensive  economy, 
for,  by  his  crude  methods,  he  is  losing  a 
eon,-' ii  riiLIc  p  ?i*cen  tatic  in  valiit;  uj!  his 
fruit  from  bruising  and  poor  grading,  and 
a  large  part  of  the  efficiency  of  his  labor 
from  poor  equipment.  Standard  graded 
I)acks  are  desirable  and  necessary.  The 
trade  is  demanding  it. 

There  are  a  few  excellent  packing 
houses,  scientifietill.v  e(|uipi)ed,  in  the  de- 
ciduous orchards,  that  have  been  in  use 
for  a  nuimber  of  years  without  attracting 
the  attention  of  an.v  one,  apparently.  The 
most  practical  system  we  have  seen  is  de- 
scribed below.  It  was  designed  and  in- 
.stalled  by  the  late  P.  W.  Butler,  in  his 
orchard  at  Peni-yii.  Placer  county.  The 
descrij)tion  includes  the  picking  boxes  and 
baskets,  lug  boxes,  trucks  for  hauling 
from  the  field,  the  packing  house  itself, 
and  wagons  for  hauling  to  the  cars.  In 
this  orchard  the  i-ipe  deciduous  fruit  is 
picked  either  in  canvas  bags,  baskets,  or 
dii-ectl.y  into  the  lug  boxes,  which  may  or 
may  not  be  provided  with  detachable 
wire  handles.  The  lug  boxes  are  19-%  by 
11  inches  and  are  5  inches  deep;  never, 
under  any  circumstances,  larger,  as  deeper 
l)oxes  result  in  bruising  the  fruit.  The 
whole  (  ((uipment  of  trucks  and  racks  is 
i)uilt  to  accomodate  this  size  box.  The 
fi-iiif  is  never  dumped  from  th(!se  boxes, 
hut  is  packed  directly  from  them  into  the 
sliallowiii'ss  of  these  boxes  |)ermits  pack- 
ers to  grade  the  fruit  by  eye,  as  he  uses  it.  It  might  be  said  right  hv.rv. 
that  no  machiiici'y  has  yet  been  invented  to  gi'ade  the  i'i])e  shipping  fruit 
without  bruising  it.    Such  a  machine  is  a  crying  necessity. 

Another  pictui-e  .shows  the  truck  used  for  hauling  the  fruit  from  the 
orchard,  which  is  provided  with  the  best  grade  of  bugg,y  springs  and  a 
body  of  thi-ee  decks  built  to  accommodate  48  lug  boxes  as  cut  shows.  This 

{Continued  on  Page  10.) 


Elevation  of  Receiving  Side  of  Butler's  Orchard  Picking  House 

shipping  boxes  or  crates.  Th( 
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California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
lished  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  iSan 
prancisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m.,  .June  27,  1911 : 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

' 

Past 

Seasonal 

Normal 

Maxi- 

Mini- 

Week. 

to  Date. 

to  Date. 

mum. 

mum. 

.07 

;u.84 

46.02 

66 

46 

Red.  Bluff. 

00 

24.  «8 

25.02 

92 

52 

Sacramento  

0<) 

21.98 

20.09 

92 

48 

Ban  Francisco .. 

00 

25.49 

22.27 

70 

48 

San  Jose  

00 

22.68 

i;>.05 

86 

46 

t^esno  

00 

11.82 

9.68 

98 

50 

Independence... 

00 

6.28 

9.58 

92 

50 

San  Luis  Obispo 

00 

34.42 

20.51 

94 

46 

Lob  Angeles  

00 

16.17 

15.64 

82 

54 

Ban  Di«go  

00 

11.99 

10.01 

72 

54 

The  Week. 


;  .\u\v  tluil  our  lircjit  and  yood  tVictuis.  Georjje 
jind  Mmi-v.  have  ijottcii  tht^ir  crowns  on  straierht 
find  the  barbaric  potentates  and  American  pliito- 
[;rats  have  .stepped  off  tiie  ti^dit  little  island,  the 
world  may  prove  less  wobbly  than  during  the  last 
three  weeks.  It  unsettles  things  a  little  to  have 
uch  a  concentration  of  weiglit  and  interest  at  one 
oint  on  the  earth's  surface,  but  it  is  wortii  while 
kvhen  the  event  embodies  such  manifestation  of 
jthe  kinshij)  of  the  nations  as  characterized  the 
jeoronatioii,  and  if  Britannia  will  l)e  content  to 
rule  the  waves  through  leadership  in  the  promo- 
tion of  such  a  sentiment,  tlu^  world  will  surely  be 
jthe  better  for  it.  AVe  extend  our  congratulations 
ito  all  ex-Britons  in  ( "aiifornia.  who  have  taken  a 
Jiatural  interest  in  tiie  event  and  iv  local  celebra- 
tions of  its  occurrence.  We  have  many  thousands 
of  British  l)irth  among  our  most  enthusiastic  and 
energetic  Californians,  and  we  are  quite  sure  that 
the  better  Britons  they  were  the  better  Califor- 
nians they  are.  It  is  perfectly  allowable  to  be  a 
good  Briton  in  June  if  you  are  all  right  on  other 
matters  by  July  Fourth — which  comes  next 
jChiiesday,  don 't  you  know  ! 

;The  Nurserymen's  Convention. 

We  liad  a  good  time  in  San  Jose  last  week  witli 
our  other  great  and  good  frieinls,  the  Pacific  Coast 
Nurserymen.  We  enjoyed  their  discussions,  their 
hand-shakes,  their  excursions,  and  we  sit  here  to 
declare  that  their  lives  and  liieir  works  are  most 
helpful  and  influential  in  building  uj)  the  great 
horticultural  interests  of  the  Coast,  and  that  they 
are  just  as  conscientious,  uitriglit  and  lofty  in 
their  as|)irations  and  purposes  as  any  other  class 
of  citi/en.s— and  we  make  that  assertion  coldly  be- 
cause, while  we  were  present  at  least,  there  was 
no  banquetting  or  other  warming-up  proeeeding.s 
going  on.  We  counted  it  a  good  thing  for  Cali- 
fornia that  something  like  250  men  and  women, 
who  are  growing  the  plants  upon  which  the  com- 
mercial horticulture  of  the  whole  Pacific  slope 
will  proceed  in  its  advancement,  should  assemble 
in  one  of  onr  chief  fruit  valleys  and  see  for  them- 
.selves  many  features  of  California's  policies  and 
methods.  Upon  another  page  will  be  found  the 
leading  parts  of  the  annual  address  of  the  presi- 


dent. Mr.  Roeding.  of  Fresno,  and  those  beyond 
the  guild  can  get  from  it  many  interesting  sug- 
gestions of  the  spirit  and  purposes  of  the  nursery 
business  as  a  collective  commercial  affair  and  its 
relations  to  general  development  and  progress. 
\Vc  shall  have  many  othei'  interesting  points  from 
the  convent  inn  during  coming  weeks. 


California  Land  Owners  Increasing. 

All  reailers  should  give  careful  study  to  the 
first  installment  of  national  census  statistics  of 
California  agriculture.'  which  appears  upon  an- 
otlier  page  of  this  issue.  There  are  many  items 
ill  it  which  should  occasitui  satisfaction.  W'e  have 
not  only  more  farms  with  a  less  area,  but  we  have 
fewer  tenants  and  more  owners.  This  is  all  to- 
ward the  good.  .  California  has  had  about  the 
worst  system  of  land  leasing  which  has  i)revailed 
in  any  civilized  country — the  worst  becau.se  it  left 
the  land  ])oorer.  the  tenant  poorer  and  the  land- 
lord jioorer:  making  for  badness  all  around.  We 
are  glad  that  we  ai-e  coming  to  have  less  and  less 
of  it.  '"The  greatest  agricultural  evil  of  the  pres- 
ent day  is  the  tenant  farmer."  is  the  statement 
made  bv  President  II  enrv  .1.  Waters  of  tiie  Kan- 
sas State  Agricultural  College.  "The  tenant 
farmer."  he  declares,  "is  tlie  highwayman  of  the 
soil :  collectively,  a  vandal  horde  that  has  marched 
from  Maine  to  the  IMissouri,  laying  waste  an  agri- 
cultural empire  with  the  fire  of  its  greed  and  the 
sword  of  its  ignorance.  Give  him  time  and  he 
will  overwhelm  the  West  as  he  has  the  East." 
President  Waters  is  also  credited  with  saying 
this: 

The  tenant  farmer  is  .the  ruination  of  the 
country  and  the  menace  of  the  cit.v.  He  has  left 
in  his  wake  impoverished  land,  abandoned  farms 
and  a  train  of  economic  evils  that  must  soon  be 
remedied  or  grave  consequences  will  follow.  The 
tenant  farmer  is  the  man  who  is  chiefly  responsi- 
ble for  the  increased  cost  of  living:  he  is  the  man 
who  has  caused  American  exports  to  fall  oft'  .$200,- 
000.000  in  three  years.  lie  is  the  man  who  has 
reduced  our  farming  area,  forced  the  price  of  pro- 
ductive land  to  an  abnoniial  height  and  sent 
droves  of  sturdy  .voting  farmers  beyond  our  bor- 
ders to  the  north. 

This  is  the  jioiiit  of  view  of  the  Central  West, 
whence  the  rush  to  Canada  is  now  proceeding. 
We  do  not  recognize  all  the  features  of  the  view- 
as  visible  from  California.  Perhaps  we  have  local 
phases  of  the  evils  of  tenanc.v  which  are  different. 
It  has  seemed  to  us  that  tenants  had  no  induce- 
ment to  improvements  whatever,  and  being  there- 
fore shift.v,  the  landlord  did  less  than  he  other- 
wise might  have  done  for  the  good  of  the  land 
and  for  his  own  return  from  it.  But  though  Ave 
might  develop  a  better  tenantry  system,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  tlie  working  of  the  land  b.y  the 
owner  is  vastly  superior  to  an.v  s.vstem  of  leasing 
and  absenteeism,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
we  are  moving  rai)idl.v  in  that  direction. 


Why  We  Have  More  Owners. 

The  reason  we  have  more  owners  in  California 
is  because  we  have  more  people  desiring  and  able 
to  buy  land.  Where  the.v  come  from  ina.v  be 
learned  from  the  statement  that  more  than  600,000 
people  have  been  brought  into  California  on  single- 
way  tickets  during  the  past  eight  .years  by  the 
Southern  Pacific,  according  to  statements  made 
in  an  address  before  the  Home  Industry  League 
of  C'alifornia  by  Mr.  E.  O.  ]\IcCormick,  vice-pres- 
ident and  traffic  manager  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
Kailway.  Of  this  number,  Mr.  ^IcCormick  said, 
all  but  a  few  stayed  here.  "They  found,"  he 
declared,  "that  ten  or  twent.v  acres  of  California 
soil  Avill  produce  as  much  as  can  be  gotten  from 
160  acres  in  Eastern  sections.  The  soil  is  better 
and  the  climatic  conditions  are  such  as  to  give 
the  Californian  55  per  cent  additional  energy." 


We  cannot  disprove  this  claim/ nor  have  we  any 
desire  to  do  so.  We  would  be  inclined,  however, 
to  add  something  to  an.v  comparison  of  the  soil 
and  climatic  conditions  here  and  at  the  East.  If 
such  a  difference  can  l)e  shown — and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  it  can  be  in  many  instances  the  dif- 
ference is  partly  due  to  the  difference  in  men. 
Ever  since  pioneer  days  the  choice  of  the  west- 
ward moving  people  came  through  to  California. 
It  is  a  long  way.  in  spite  of  the  si)eed  and  cheap- 
ness of  modern  travel,  and  it  requires  force  and 
nei-ve  to  undertake  long-distance  removals.  We 
believe  that  the  average  intelligence  and  energy 
of  those  who  get  through  is  greater  than  of  those 
who  do  not  start  and  of  tho.se  who  only  go  jiart 
of  the  wa.v.  Of  the  thousands,  then,  who  have  in- 
creased our  agricultural  population,  most  have 
superiorit.v  which  can  do  better  here  than  at  the 
East,  partly  because  of  better  producing  condi- 
tions and  partly  because  of  the  superiority  itself. 
It  is  not  new  in  the  history  of  the  world  to  have 
exceptionally  fine  producing  conditions  ineft'eetive 
in  human  progress.  The  hundreds  of  thoii.sands, 
of  whom  Mr.  McCormick  speaks,  succeed  not  alone 
because  the  conditions  are  good,  but  because  they 
are  good  people,  or  the  best  of  the  good  jx'ople. 


What  Weather  Is  Worth. 

The  farmer  has  the  traditional  right  to  com- 
plain of  the  weather,  which  seems  an  idle  under- 
taking, for  another  proverb  is  that  "no  one  can 
farm  against  the  weather."  It  is  interesting  to 
bear  in  mind  that  weather  is  recognized  to  be 
an  agricultural  product  in  this  countrv.  and  thai 
it  is  made  by  the  national  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. Po.ssibly  that  is  the  reason  wh.v  complaints 
of  the  qualit.v  of  it  come  chiefly  from  cit.v  people ; 
and  the  kickers  had  a  great  joy  when  the  bureau 
slipped  a  cog  and  brought  down  a  blizzard  on 
the  inauguration,  or  something  of  that  sort,  when 
it  jiromised  to  land  a  balmy  day.  It  therefore 
devolves  upon  the  farmer  to  support  his  own  eii- 
terprise  in  weather-making,  slam  the  cit.v  detrac- 
tors thereof,  and  still  reserve  his  own  right  of 
complaint  while  rigidl.v  den.ving  the  right  of  oth- 
ers to  complain.  W^e  are  reminded  of  this  jihilo- 
sophical  attitude  by  the  telegraphed  rej)ort  that 
Chief  iloore  of  the  Government  Weather  Bureau 
has  filed  with  the  House  Committee  on  Expendi- 
tures in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  a  number 
of  voluntarv  commendations  of  the  weather  sfr- 
vice,  which  were  sent  to  him  by  W^estern  fruit 
growers.  The  commendations  were  based  on  a 
statement  that  Western  fruit  growers  had  filed 
charges  that  the  service  was  of  no  value  to  them. 
Among  the  commendations  is  a  letter  from  Grand 
Junction,  Colo.,  certifving  that  $2,500,000,  nearly 
double  the  annual  approi)riation  for  the  Bureau, 
was  saved  last  spring  by  orchardists  taking  ad- 
vantage of  a  single  timel.v  Government  warning. 
The  Colorado  fruit  growers  must  be  counted 
heroic  in  giving  such  a  testimonial — not  in  the 
claim  that  they  had  so  much  fruit,  but  in  the  ad- 
mission that  the.v  had  so  much  frost. 

California  has  had  valuable  frost  warnings  from 
the  Weather  Bureau  and  it  is  interesting  that 
we  are  to  have  just  the  other  thing.  Secretary 
Wilson  has  announced  that,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
fruit  growers  of  California,  the  weather  service, 
after  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  on  July  1, 
will  forecast  the  maximum  as  well  as  the  minimum 
of  temperature  that  may  be  expected  in  the  fruit- 
growing sections.  The  orchardists  would  like  to 
be  advised  when  a  hot  spell  is  coming  as  well  as 
when  a  cold  snap  may  be  expected. 


Stories  About  Animals. 

If  we  are  not  mistaken,  there  is  something  in 
print  under  the  above  title  which  is  really  held 
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to  be  "literature",  not  in  the  modern  sense,  for 
in  that  sense  the  term  applies  to  the  circulars  of 
corn-extractors  and  other  operators  desiring  pub- 
licity.  If  we  can  make  literature  by  using  a  title 
acknowledged  to  cover  such  a  product,  what  could 
be  more  commendable?    Apart  from  that,  how- 
ever, we  like  stories  about  animals  for  their  own 
sakes.    Not  long  ago  we  chronicled  the  escape 
of  a  lot  of  goats  from  a  New  York  laboratory 
after  being  shot  full  of  germs  of  infantile  diseases 
for  experimental  purposes,  and  the  excitement 
lest  the  metropolitan  children  should  take  to  play- 
ing with  those  loaded  goats  before  the  police  cap- 
tured them.    We  never  heard  what  came  of  it, 
but  now  there  comes  the  telegram,  also  from  New 
York,  that  the  entire  police  force  of  Manhattan, 
reinforced  by  an  army  of  school  children,  is 
searching   today   for   two   germ-laden  monkeys 
which  escaped  within  the  last  eighteen  hours  from 
the  Willard  Parker  hospital.    The  little  animals 
are  reeking  with  scarlet  fever  germs,  with  which 
they  were  inoculated  for  observation  purposes. 
The  police  have  been  instructed  to  find  and  de- 
stroy the  simians  at  any  cost.    It  is  feared  that 
they  have  been  adopted  as  pets  by  well-meaning 
persons  who  found  them.    It  seems  to  us  the  ex- 
perimenters at  the  hospital  ought  to  be  indicted 
for  criminal  carelessness,  or  else  the  reporter  who 
is  loading  such  stories  on  the  wires  should  be 
suppressed. 

But  there  is  another  story  about  animals  which 
is  less  tragic  and  more  economic.  It  is  to  the 
effect  that  Miss  Crocker,  at  her  dog  ranch  in  San 
Mateo  county,  has  decided  to  abandon  meat  for 
her  stock  and  is  to  feed  her  100  blueblooded  Bos- 
ton terriers  and  French  bulldogs  on  eggs.  Each 
dog  is  given  at  least  two  eggs  daily ;  thus  nearly 
two  gross  of  eggs  are  used  every  24  hours.  This 
demand  drained  the  local  egg  supply  of  the  pen- 
insula communities,  and  the  suburbans  are  de- 
manding that  Miss  Crocker  go  into  the  poultry 
business  or  move  her  kennel  to  Petaluma. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Pruning  Cherries. 

To  the  Editor :  Please  inform  me  if  it  is  proper 
to  trim  cherry  trees  in  the  growing  season.  I 
have  a  number  of  cherry  trees  in  their  third  sea- 
son which  have  been  given  the  usual  winter  prun- 
ing. The  trees  are  putting  forth  a  great  many 
more  branches  than  are  required,  and  naturally 
many  of  the  branches  are  growing  across  the  tree. 
In  cutting  these  extra  branches,  I  am  informed 
lhat  there  is  a  way  to  trim  them  so  that  they  will 
eventually  form  fruit  spurs.  I  had  an  idea  that 
in  order  to  do  this  it  would  be  well  to  cut  about 
one  inch  from  the  main  branch.  Some  one  has 
told  me  that  this  would  merely  cause  the  little 
branch  to  sprout  again.  If  you  could  enlighten 
me  as  to  the  proper  time  and  manner  of  doing 
this  work  I  should  be  greatly  obliged. — Orchard- 
ist,  Oakdale. 

Cherry  shoots  which  are  not  required  or  de- 
sired for  branch  forming  can  be  transferred  into 
fruit  spurs,  if  the  tree  is  of  bearing  age,  by  short- 
ening them  in.  We  Avould  not,  however,  cut  at 
an  arbitrary  distance  of  one  inch  from  the  start- 
ing i)oint,  but  rather  save  one  or  two  buds  at 
whatever  distance  from  the  starting  point  these 
may  be  growing.  If  the  tree  is  too  young  to 
bear,  only  growth  shoots  may  appear  from  thesi; 
buds,  but  they  are  likely  to  be  short  and  will 
support  fruit  spurs  later.  This  practice  can  be 
indulged  in  to  a  certain  extent.  If  carried  to 
excess  you  will  have  too  many  small  shoots  wh'ch 
will  not  get  light  enough  to  bear  good  fruit,  even 
if  fruit  spurs  should  appear.  A  more  important 
function  which  these  small  shoots' and  the  foliage 
which  they  will  carry  perform  is  in  the  thickening 
of  the  larger  branches  to  which  they  are  attached 


and  overcoming  the  tendency  of  the  tree  to  be- 
come too  tall  and  spindling.  You  can  do  this 
work  at  any  time,  even  to  the  pinching  of  young, 
soft  shoots  as  they  appear,  but  it  is  getting  too 
late  now  to  be  of  any  use  for  this  season.  It 
nuist  be  said,  liowever,  that  in  ordinary  commer- 
cial fruit  growing  little  attention  is  paid  to  these 
fine  points,  which  are  the  great  enjoyment  of 
the  European  fruit-gardeners  and  are  of  ques- 
tionable value  in  our  standard  orcharding. 

Sour  Sap  Above  and  Belowr. 

To  the  Editor :  I  lost  a  good  many  three-year- 
old  apple  trees  this  spring  from  what  I  am  told 
around  here  is  sour  sap.  They  claim  the  tree 
starts  and  then  a  cold  snap  comes  on.  driving  the 
sap  into  the  roots,  where  it  sours.  However  this 
may  be,  the  trees  died,  and  what  little  foliage  is 
on  them  looks  as  if  it  was  frosted.  Can  anything 
be  done  to  prevent  this? — Beginner,  Sebastopol. 

There  is  indeed  sour  sap  in  the  root  caused  by 
standing  water  during  the  winter  season.  There 
is  also  sour  sap  in  the  top  owing  to  low  tempera- 
tures after  the  sap  is  in  circulation.  In  the  first 
instance  the  root  tissue  shows  browning  and  a 
sm.ell  of  fermentation  on  cutting;  in  the  latter 
case  the  branches  show  this  while  the  root  may  be 
in  good  condition.  The  remedy  for  sour  sap  in  the 
root  is  drainage,  so  that  surplus  water  during 
the  current  season  may  be  disposed  of.  Sour  sap 
in  the  top  is  not  so  easily  escaped,  because  we 
cannot  determine  temperatures  nor  control  them 
to  any  extent.  When  a  tree  is  injured  by  sour 
sap  in  the  top,  the  injured  part  should  be  re- 
moved as  soon  as  possible  and  new  shoots  may 
appear  if  the  diseased  wood  is  removed  soon 
enough  to  prevent  the  trouble  from  spreading 
downward.  If  these  shoots  come  above  the  point 
of  budding,  good,  serviceable  but  not  very  hand- 
some trees  can  be  secured.  If  sour  sap  occurs 
in  the  root,  the  top  should  be  cut  back  to  lessen 
the  burden  on  the  root  while  resuming  normal 
functions.  Whether  this  can  be  done  depends 
upon  how  serious  the  injury  is  to  the  root,  for 
some  trees  will  die  outright,  others  will  die  in 
the  following  summer  having  made  frantic  efforts 
to  re-establish  themselves.  The  appearance  of 
the  foliage  which  you  mention  may  indicate  in- 
jury either  to  the  branch  or  to  the  root.  The 
way  to  locate  the  injury  is  to  cut  into  the  branch 
and  into  the  root  in  order  to  ascertain  where  the 
trouble  really  is. 

Pollination  of  Fruits. 

To  the  Editor :  Do  you  find  peaches,  nectarines 
and  apricots  will  set  fruit  with  the  pollen  of  one 
another,  and  are  the  various  peaches,  nectarines, 
and  apricots  self-sterile,  or  will  most  kinds  set 
fruit  with  their  own  pollen?  The  Morello  cherry 
is  self-fertile ;  do  you  find  many  of  the  other  kinds 
of  cherry  are  self-sterile?  We  are  babes  in  these 
matters  in  this  country  compared  with  the  knowl- 
edge you  people  have  observantly  obtained.  The 
whole  subject  is  important  and  faseuiating. — 
Reader,  Wye,  England. 

You  give  us  credit  for  too  much  definite  knowl- 
edge concerning  the  behavior  of  different  fruits 
in  inter-pollination.  We  do  not  count  upon  pol- 
lination between  different  kinds  of  fruits.  It  is 
true  that  most  fruits  are  self-fertile,  else  we  could 
not  attain  the  practical  results  we  do,  because  it 
is  only  in  the  planting  of  almonds,  cherries,  pears, 
and  apples  that  any  regard  is  paid  to  the  associa- 
tion of  varieties  for  that  cross-fertilization.  We 
know  by  experience  that  some  fruits  are  more  apt 
to  be  self-fertile  in  this  State  than  in  other  States 
where  the  growing  conditions  are  not  so  favorable. 
For  example,  the  Bartlett  pear  is  put  down  as 
self-sterile  by  many  authorities  while  we  find  the 
Bartlett  pear,  even  when  planted  in  blocks  by 
itself,  is  self-productive.  We  have  one  variety 
of  cherry,  Napoleon  Bigarreau,  locally  called  the 


Royal  Ann,  which  is  much  advantaged  by  ass.- 
tion  with  other  varieties,  and  some  regard  is  p 
to  planting  with  that  in  view. 

Cover  Crop  in  Hop  Yard. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  please  give  informa- 
tion concerning  cow  peas  or  the  most  suitable  crop 
to  sow  in  a  hop  field  for  winter  growth,  to  be 
plowed  under  as  a  fertilizer  in  the  spring?  Also, 
would  it  injure  the  vines  to  be  cut  down  before 
they  die,  so  as  to  sow  the  mulch  crop  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  the  hops  are  gathered? — Grower,  Cal- 
istoga. 

Cow  peas  would  not  do  for  the  use  which  you 
propose,  because  they  would  be  speedily  killed 
by  frost  on  low  lands,  usually  chosen  for  hops, 
and  would  give  you  no  growth  during  the  frosty 
season.  Probably  there  is  nothing  better  than 
burr  clover  for  such  a  winter  growth. 

Hop  vines  should  be  allowed  to  grow  as  long 
as  they  maintain  the  thrifty  green  color,  because 
the  growth  of  the  leaves  strengthens  the  root. 
But  when  they  begin  to  become  weakened  and 
yellow  they  can  be  removed  without  injury.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  wait  for  them  to  become  fully 
dead. 


Whitewash  for  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  grafting  some  Picholine 
olive  trees  into  Mission  and  would  like  a  formula 
for  whitewash  to  spray  with  that  will  remain  on 
trees. — -Planter,  Paradise. 

A  good  durable  whitewash  which  is  largely  used 
for  the  purpose  which  you  mention  consists  of 
thirty  pounds  of  lime,  four  pounds  of  tallow, 
and  five  pounds  of  salt,  adding  the  salt  to  the 
water  used  in  slaking  the  lime,  stirring  in  the 
tallow  while  the  slaking  is  in  progress  and  hot, 
and  then  adding  water  to  thin  the  wash  so  that 
it  will  work  well  with  pump  or  brush.  Where 
there  is  danger  of  squirrels  or  rabbits  being  at- 
tracted to  gnawing  the  bark  by  the  salt,  the  salt 
may  be  omitted  and  the  durability  of  the  wash 
can  be  notably  increased  simply  by  the  addition 
of  tallow,  and  for  the  repelling  of  rabbits  it  is 
required  that  this  grease  be  as  rank  and  odorous 
as  possible. 


Green,  Not  Dry  Stuff  in  the  Silo. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  commenced  the  build- 
ing of  two  cement  silos  20  by  40  feet.  I  have  a 
large  amount  of  first  cutting  alfalfa  hay  which  is 
full  of  foxtail.  This,  I  understand,  makes  good 
silage  when  put  in  green,  but  mine  is  cured.  Can 
I  use  this  cured  hay  for  the  purpose,  or  would 
it  be  better  to  mix  it  with  fresh-cut  hay  which  has 
not  been  cured?  Or  can  I  use  the  cured  hay  at 
all? — New  Subscriber,  Corcoran. 

We  have  never  heard  of  putting  hay  into  a 
silo.  Green  alfalfa  and  foxtail  can  be  successfully 
siloed,  as  you  know.  We  would  not  think  of  mix- 
ing hay  with  green  stuff  for  a  silo,  but  would 
rather  feed  the  hay  in  connection  with  the  silage, 
and  stock  are  so  eager  for  dry  roughage  in  con- 
nection with  silage  that  they  are  likely  to  clean 
it  up  well. 

Peach  Mildew. 

To  the  Editor :  Will  you  please  give  me  a 
method  to  cure  warty  peaches?  Our  peaches 
have  large  warts  on  them  every  year  that  hurt 
the  sale  of  them.  Will  you  please  send  nu'  a  cure 
for  them? — Enquirer,  Santee. 

We  are  not  quite  sure  what  you  mean  by  warts 
on  peaches.  There  are,  however,  quite  conspicu- 
ous blemishes  which  are  caused  by  the  peach  mil- 
dew. There  is  no  treatment  which  will  cure  these 
blemishes  after  they  appear,  but  peach  mildew 
can  be  very  successfully  prevented  by  spraying 
trees  with  lime-sulphur  washes  just  before  the 
blossom  buds  open.  This  same  treatment  will  also 
largely  prevent  curl-leaf  of  the  peach  tree. 
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Problems  and  Prospects  of 
Pacific  Coast  Nurserymen. 

(From  the  Presidential  Address  of  ^Ir.  George  C.  Roeding  at  the  San  Jose  Convention  of  the 

Pacific  Coast  Association  of  Nurserymen.) 


The  warm  -welcome  that  has  been  extended  to 
our  Association  by  the  two  most  important  civ;l 
and  civic  bodies  of  this  delightful  city  of  San 
Jose,  so  admirably  situated  in  one  of  the  greatest 
fruit  centers  of  California,  is  ajiprcciated,  I  am 
sure,  not  only  by  the  nicmbei-s  from  the  "'Great 
Northwest",  but  also  by  those  who  have  laid 
aside  their  cares,  from  distant  points  in  Califor- 
nia, and  who  have  come  here  to  lend  their  aid 
and  by  their  good  will  assist  in  making  this  con- 
vention of  the  Pacific  Coast  Association  of  Nur- 
serymen, one  of  the  banner  meetings  of  this  or- 
ganization. 

I  would  be  derelict  in  my  duty  if  I  did  not 
express  to  you,  the  nurserymen  of  the  "Great 
Northwest",  my  appreciation  for  the  noble  man- 
ner in  which  yon  have  responded  by  your  pres- 
ence to  make  this  meeting  a  success.  On  behalf 
of  the  members  from  California.  I  want  to  ex- 
press to  you  my  deep  and  heartfelt  appreciation 
for  your  co-operation.  I  am  voicing  the  senti- 
ments of  this  Association,  I  am  sure,  when  I 
sa.v  that  we  are  highly  honored  by  the  ready  re- 
sponse of  the  leading  horticulturists  of  California 
to  appear  before  us  and  present  addresses  for 
our  edification. 

Standing  of  the  Association. — You  have  passed 
out  of  the  period  of  swaddling  clothes  and  are 
now  on  the  highwa.v  leading  to  a  stronger  organ- 
ization, which  will  ultimately  count  among  its 
members  not  only  the  leading  nurserymen  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  but  the  recognized  horticulturists 
who  will  assist  in  building  up  this  great  empire 
of  ours,  which  altogether  it  stands  today  as  the 
most  important  horticultural  section  of  these 
great  United  States,  is  only  in  the  infanc.v  of  its 
development.  There  is  no  institution  that  has 
not  vicissitudes  to  pass  through,  and  our  Associa- 
tion has  been  no  exception  to  the  ride. 

It  is  due  to  the  allegiance  and  i)erseverance  of 
the  nurserymen  of  Oregon  and  Washington,  that 
this  organization  has  been  held  together  at  all 
hazards,  that  our  member.ship  has  reached  a  point 
Avhere  our  strength  will  make  us  impregnable  fac- 
tors in  dealing  with  horticultural  jiroblems.  T  do 
not  think  I  am  misstating  facts,  when  I  say  that 
we  shall  gather  into  our  fold  the  nurserymen  of 
Wyoming.  IMontana.  Colorado.  New  Mexico. 
Idaho,  T^tah.  Arizona,  Nevada,  Washington,  Ore- 
gon, and  Cnlifornia  :  and  I  think  we  should  make 
every  efToi-t  in  that  direction. 

What  Nurserymen  Have  Done. — All  the  great 
irrigation  ])r(>blems  of  the  day  are  being  solved 
in  these  Slates  and  Territories,  and  it  is  only  nat- 
ural to  infer  that  the  horticultural  progress  will 
follow  along  the  lines  of  the  least  resistance.  II 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  impounding  of 
water  from  our  great  streams,  fed  bv  the  inex- 
haustible supply  of  unfailing  snows  and  glacial 
deposits  of  our  vast  mountain  ranges,  is  largel.y 
responsible  for  the  progress  of  horticulture  in 
the  Pacific  Coast  States.  Who  is  the  most  influ- 
ential factor  in  creating  a  change  in  the  topog- 
raphy of  the  country  and  in  finding  its  hidden 
resources,  if  it  is  not  the  nurseryman?  Who  pio- 
neers the  way  for  bettering  the  conditions  of 
every  rural  coramunity  and  frontier  town,  if  it 
is  not  the  niirseryman?  What  has  brought  about 
the  remarkable  changes  in  the  great  wheat  fields, 
causing  land  which  was  only  worth  a  few  dollars 
per  acre  a  decade  ago.  to  rise  in  value  to  hun- 
dreds and  even  in  many  cases  to  thousands,  if  it 
was  not  the  nurseryman,  who  through  his  expe- 
rience gained  in  other  sections  where  similar  con- 
ditions existed,  was  in  the  position  to  make  rec- 
ommendation as  to  what  to  plant,  to  bring  about 
these  remarkable  values?  Who  is  it,  if  it  is  not 
the  nurseryman,  who  is  constantly  by  his  associa- 
tion with  other  nurserymen,  not  only  at  home 
but  abroad,  trying  to  elevate  our  rural  conditions, 
by  introducing  better  varieties  of  fruits,  a  wider 
range  of  them,  and  also  to  make  the  homes  </f 
the  farmer  and  fruit  grower  and  the  residences 
,of  the  towns  and  cites  more  attractive,  by  intro- 


ducing ornamental  trees,  shrubs  and  plants  which 
would  never  be  thought  of  were  it  not  for  his 
investigations,  which  make  him  a  competent  .judge 
of  what  to  recommend  to  brighten  and  make  all 
of  us  appreciative  of  the  l)eauties  of  nature. 

No  power  on  earth  will  prevent  true  imrsery- 
nu'u  from  continuing  in  this  course;  our  field  is  a 
vast  one  and  the  difliculties  we  will  have  to  con- 
tend with  will  increase  as  our  horticultural  de- 
velopment enlarges.  I  am  a  great  believer  that 
"In  unity  there  is  strength",  but  I  am  also  im- 
pressed with  another  factor,  and  that  is,  each 
State  will  have  its  own  problems  confronting  it, 
and  on  account  of  the  vast  territory  to  be  cov- 
ered, the  States  should  have  their  individual  As- 
sociations, which  will  affiliate  with  this  Associa- 
tion. I  trust  you  will  give  this  matter  your  most 
careful  consideration  dtiriug  this  session. 

Our  Inspection  Laws. — If  there  is  any  one  thing 
which  will  arouse  the  ire  of  a  nurseryman,  it 
is  the  subject  of  inspection  of  the  trees  he  grows. 
There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  the  nurserymen, 
as  a  class,  regard  the  horticultural  commissioner 
with  the  same  feeling  of  antipathy  that  the  trans- 
gressor of  human  law  has  for  the  policeman.  How 
are  we  to  bring  about  a  change  in  this  state  of 
affairs,  is  the  problem  that  confronts  ns. 

To  begin  with,  I  want  to  say  that  the  inimical 
feeling  that  seems  to  exist  between  the  nursery- 
man and  commissioner  must  be  eliminated  at  all 
hazards.  It  is  to  the  nurseryman's  interest  to 
work  harmoniously  with  the  commissioners,  sim- 
ply because  he  is  the  first  one  to  suffer  from  the 
introduction  of  a  new  pest.  He  may  have  ex- 
pended thousands  of  dollars  in  developing  a  place, 
which  is.  in  his  opinion,  admirably  situated  for 
his  business,  and  may  Avithin  a  short  period  be 
compelled  to  move  to  another  locality,  because 
his  trees  on  which  he  has  expended  so  much  care 
and  money  are  either  diseased  or  have  become 
infested  with  a  pest  which  makes  them  unsalable. 
Why  is  it  that  nurserymen  are  constantly  seek- 
ing new  localities  to  grow  their  nurserv  stock, 
and  what  impels  them  to  select  a  place  far  dis- 
tant from  any  horticultural  development?  The 
repl.v  is  simple ;  they  are  influenced  b.v  the  fear 
of  having  their  stock,  on  which  they  have  devoted 
so  much  thought,  time  and  mone.v  to  make  it  sat- 
isfactory to  the  critical  buyer,  made  unfit  for  the 
market  by  the  introduction  of  a  pest  from  some 
nearby  orchard.  Is  it  riffht  to  make  the  nursery- 
men suffer  for  the  delinnuencies  of  the  fruit 
grower?  I  say  most  deeidedl.v,  NO!  We  will 
have  able  papers  presented  to  us  on  this  sub.ieet. 
so  I  will  confine  myself  to  a  few  brief  recommen- 
dations for  your  consideration. 

The  Commissioner  of  Horticulture  must  be  re- 
garded as  your  friend,  not  your  enemy. 

Everything  should  be  done  to-  have  this  posi- 
tion filled  by  competent  men. 

Kigid  inspection  of  nursery  stock  at  the  point 
of  shipment  and  delivery  should  be  encouraged 
and  not  discountenanced. 

A  closer  relationship  should  exist  between  the 
nurserymen  and  commissioners,  so  that  their  com- 
bined influence  will  prevent  the  introduction  of 
new  pests,  and  to  compel  negligent  orehardists  to 
keep  their  places  cleaned  up. 

Legislation. — This  is  one  of  our  most  important 
committees,  and  it  is  largel.v  on  account  of  the 
duties  which  rest  on  its  shoulders  and  the  prob- 
lems which  arise  in  each  State,  that  I  have  rec- 
ommended that  each  State  have  its  distinctive 
association.  New  laws  affecting  horticultural 
problems  will  be  enforced  .iust  as  quiekl.v  as  their 
interests  increase  in  importance,  and  it  should 
be  the  dut.y  of  this  committee  to  confer  with  the 
legislators  and  prevent  the  passage  of  laws  which 
absolutelv  throttle  business.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  much  of  this  adver.se  legislation  could  be  pre- 
vented by  such  conferences. 

Transportation. — This  is  a  sub.iect  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  all  of  us.  That  many  of  the  trou- 
bles we  are  now  operating^  under  could  be  cor- 


rected, by  a  unity  of  action  on  our  part,  must 
be  apparent  to  the  most  skeptical,  as  to  the  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  from  organization. 

The  excessive  desert  rates  chai'ged  by  all  rail- 
road companies  on  the  shipments  of  nursery  stock 
to  points  where  new  horticultural  enterprises  are 
starting,  are  a  serious  ob.stacle  to  the  development 
of  such  places  in  all  cases.  This  narrow-minded 
policy  of  the  railroad  companies  would  be  cor- 
rected if  this  matter  was  properly  presented  to 
the  Traffic  Association  at  one  of  its  sessions. 

The  necessity  of  a  uniform  system  of  classifia- 
tion  on  interstate  carload  shipments  of  nursery 
stock,  should  be  recommended,  based  on  the  cubic 
contents  of  the  car.  At  the  present  time,  Califor- 
nia has  its  own  classification  which  occasions  end- 
less trouble  in  shipments  to  other  States  where 
the  Western  Classification  is  in  effect.  The  per- 
ishable nature  of  inirsery  stock  and  the  necessit.v 
for  its  more  rapid  movement,  particularly  to  those 
nurserymen  who  make  delivered  prices  on  stock 
and  fix  certain  specific  days  for  making  deliveries, 
should  have  the  attention  of  the  Committee  on 
Transportation. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  much  can  be  accom- 
plished to  correct  so-called  "extortions"  if  argu- 
ments are  presented  calling  the  attention  of  the 
railroads  to  these  matters.  After  all,  a  railroad 
company  is  only  a  business  organization,  open 
to  reasoning  and  ready  to  correct  abuses  if  pre- 
sented to  them  by  a  properly  accredited  commit- 
tee. 

Membership  Committee. — There  are  many  nur- 
seryman who  should  en.ioy  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  this  Association,  who  are  not  members. 
We  must  all  concede  that  the  maintenance  of  this 
Association  is  dependent  on  its  membership.  The 
benefit  which  will  accrue  to  individuals  will  be 
obtained  only  by  the  success  of  the  Association 
as  a  whole,  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  work  rests 
solely  on  the  interest  manifested  by  the  members, 
who,  if  they  desire  to  have  their  conditions  im- 
proved, can  only  bring  this  about  by  the  active 
personal  interest  of  the  individual.  It  is  unrea- 
sonable, and  in  my  opinion  it  should  not  be  nec- 
sary  for  the  president  of  this  As.soeiation  and  its 
secretary  to  write  numerous  circular  letters  to 
the  nurserymen  of  this  and  other  States,  solicit- 
ing them  to  become  members. 

To  correct  this  difficulty.  I  would  recommend 
that  this  committee  endeavor  to  obtain  the  views 
of  the  members  present  to  form  State  Associa- 
tions in  their  respective  States,  such  member^ 
agreeing  to  continue  as  active  members  of  this 
Association. 

Conservation. — The  very  nature  of  our  occupa- 
t'on  creates  a  love  for  the  beautiful  in  nature. 
AVho  of  us  have  not  viewed  with  a  sense  of  deso- 
lation the  spectacle  which  present.-i  itself  after 
our  beautiful  and  picturesque  mountains  have 
been  denuded  by  the  lumberman's  axe?  This  is 
not  intended  as  a  denunciation  of  the  lumber- 
men for  cutting  our  trees,  for  the  lumber  which 
they  furnish  is  absolutely  necessary  for  our  use. 
Why  should  not  the  nurserymen  whose  establish- 
ments are  in  these  regions,  not  use  their  influence 
to  induce  the  lumber  companies,  for  their  own 
preservation,  to  commence  the  reconstruction  of 
these  forests? 

As  an  illustration,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
the  planting  in  the  forest  regions  of  Oregon  and 
Washington  siu'h  forest  trees  as  the  Sugar  Pine 
(Pinus  lambertiana).  Yellow  Pine  (Pinus  pen- 
derosa),  California  Big  Tree  (Sequoia  gigantea), 
California  Redwood  (Sequoia  semitervirens) .  The 
value  of  experimental  plantings  would  within  a 
few  years  appeal  to  the  lumber  companies  and 
would  create  a  demand  for  seedling  timber  trees 
which  in  itself  would  be  a  specialty  to  which,  I 
am  sure,  certain  nurserymen  could  devote  their 
entire  time  and  derive  handsome  and  permanent 
returns  annually. 

Ethics  of  the  Nursery  Business. — What  are, 
after  all,  the  essentials  to  success?  Briefly,  as 
follows : 

Trees  must  be  true  to  name. 

The.v  must  be  well  groAvn. 

They  must  be  free  from  pests. 

They  must  be  well  packed  to  insure  tlicir  safe 
arrival  at  destination. 

Is  this  all?  NO!  A  discriminating  public 
must  be  called  upon  to  buy  the  stock  on  which 
you  have  bestowed  so  much  care  and  attention, 
either  through  catalogues  and  advertising,  or 
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throvigh  agents.  All  of  this  means  a  vast  expend- 
iture of  money.  No  one  present  here  will  deny 
that  this  is  an  actual  statement  of  facts.  Then 
why  is  it  that  the  purchasers  of  nursery  stock 
should  have  the  general  impression  that  it  costs 
nothing  to  grow  trees,  and  why  should  the  nur- 
seryman further  promulgate  this  idea  by  the  rep- 
rehensible practice  of  agreeing  to  replace  stock, 
free  of  charge,  that  fails  to  grow?  I  hope  that 
the  members  of  this  Association  will  continue  to 
bear  in  mind  that  such  practices  not  only  cheap- 
ens them  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  but  detracts 
from  the  general  tone  of  the  business.  Never 
forget  the  fact  in  determining  the  prices  of  your 
product  to  the  planter,  that  the  prices  are  not 
regulated  by  the  cost  of  production,  but  by  what- 
ever stocks  are  in  demand.  You  all  know  that 
such  trees  as  you  fail  to  sell  arc  valueless  and 
serve  no  other  purpose  than  so  much  brush  for 
firewood. 

Advertising. — No  one  will  deny  that  this  is  a 
subject  worthy  of  consideration  by  every  business 
man,  and  the  nursery  business  is  no  exception  to 
the  rule.  No  definite  rule  can  be  laid  down  as 
to  what  course  to  ])ursue.  We  must  concede  that 
if  other  lines  of  business  derive  profits  from 
money  expended  in  this  direction  to  create  a  de- 
mand for  their  goods,  there  is  certainly  a  field 
open  to  the  nurseryman.  Bear  in  mind,  above 
ail  things,  that  your  success  in  securing  results 
from  your  advertising  is  dependent  on  your  ful- 
fillment of  the  statements  you  make  in  your  ad- 
vertisements. 

A  good  catalogue  giving  the  actual  facts  rela- 
tive to  what  you  have  to  offer  and  with  attrac- 
tive illustrations,  has  an  important  influence  on 
the  prosijcctive  purchaser's  mind.  The  only  pos- 
sible way  of  determining  what  results  you  are 
securing  from  your  advertising,  is  to  have  a  check 
system  to  keep  you  in  touch  with  the  newspaper 
bringing  in  the  best  returns.  Without  some  such 
plan  as  this,  you  might  be  devoting  large  sums 
of  money  to  the  very  paper  bringing  you  in  the 
smallest  number  of  inquiries.  Regard  your  ad- 
vertising just  as  you  would  any  other  business 
transaction;  in  other  words,  you  are  buying  pub- 
licity for  your  business  on  the  same  principle 
that  you  would  expend  on  any  other  class  of  mer- 
chandise. Do  not  be  discouraged  because  the  re- 
turns for  your  expenditures  are  not  up  to  your 
expectations,  for  it  is  only  by  constant  and  per- 
sistent advertising,  increasing  the  size  of  your 
advertisements  as  your  business  warrants,  that 
you  may  expect  to  keeyi  the  name  of  your  firm 


We  have  been  waiting  with  fond  anticipation 
for  the  reports  of  the  United  States  Census  Office, 
to  see  how  California  has  grown  during  the  last 
decade.  The  first  general  statement  in  this  line 
has  just  issued  from  the  Government,  as  follow^ : 

Agricultural  Area. — Although  the  total  acreage 
of  farm  land  in  the  State  has  decreased  5  per  cent 
in  this  period,  owing  to  the  fact  that  19,000,000 
acres  of  California  land  have  been  included  in 
National  Forest  Reserves,  the  total  value  of  farm 
lands  and  buildings,  the  average  value  per  acre, 
and  the  expenditure  for  labor  and  fertilizers  have 
all  doubled  in  the  last  decennial  period. 

It  is  also  nothworthy  that  the  average  size  of 
farms  in  this  State  is  20  per  cent  less  than  it  was 
in  1900,  indicating  the  progress  which  is  being 
made  in  cutting  up  the  big  ranches  of  the  interior 
valley  into  smaller  and  more  productive  units. 

Land  Values. — The  total  value  of  all  farm  lands 
and  buildings  in  the  State  is  given  as  $1,448,560,- 
000  in  1910,  against  $707,913,000  in  1900,  or  an 
increase  of  105  per  cent. 

The  total  value  of  the  farm  lands  alone  has  in- 
creased 109  per  cent,  while  the  total  value  of  farm 
buildings  has  increased  71  per  cent. 

Size  of  Farms. — The  average  size  of  the  farms 
in  California  is  still  large  in  comparison  to  the 
rrfore  popular  small  acreage  holding.  It  is  given 
as  318  acres  in  1910,  against  397  aeres  in  1900,  a 


before  the  public.  Whenever  you  have  reached 
a  period  in  your  career  that  your  buiness  is  so 
generally  recognized  by  the  purchasing  public 
that  you  require  no  more  publicity,  retire  before 
disaster  overtakes  you. 

Reciprocity. — A  matter  of  such  vital  interest  to 
the  Pacific  Coast  States  should  have  our  careful 
consideration,  and  I  want  to  express  the  hope 
that  this  measure,  now  before  Congress,  will  re- 
ceive the  endorsement  of  this  Association.  It 
means  so  much  to  the  expansion  of  our  horticul- 
tural sphere  and  also  to  us  as  nurserymen,  that 
we  cannot  afford  not  to  give  proper  recognition 
to  this  measure.  Most  of  you  are  no  doubt  famil- 
iar with  this  matter,  therefore  I  will  confine  my- 
self to  giving  a  few  figures  showing  our  present 
trade  relations  and  will  leave  you  to  form  your 
own  conclusions  as  to  what  would  result  under 
reciprocity.  The  figures  given  are  taken  from 
a  recent  speech  made  by  the  Hon.  J.  C.  Needhani 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"The  present  foreign  trade  relations  with  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  amount  to  $655,000,000,  of 
which  the  imports  are  valued  at  $375,800,000, 
and  of  which  tbe  United  States  furnished  $223,- 
500.000,  close  to  60  per  cent  of  the  whole." 

These  remarkable  trade  relations  have  existed 
in  spite  of  the  preferential  trade  reductions 
amounting  to  331/3  per  cent  to  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain.  What  may  be  expeetel 
when  the  high  tariff  rates  on  our  products  are 
removed,  I  leave  it  to  you  to  conjecture. 

To  the  nurserymen  of  the  Northwest  I  want  to 
say  further  that  they  will  derive  more  benefit 
directly  by  reciprocal  trade  relations  on  account 
of  their  close  proximity  to  the  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada. Under  the  present  tariff,  there  is  a  duty  of 
21/20.  per  tree  on  all  fruit  trees  (even  on  June  Bud 
peaches)  exported  to  Canada,  making  shipments 
of  sueb  stock  almost  prohibitory. 

The  Future. — Finally,  I  want  to  say  to  you, 
my  friends,  that  I  hope  this  ninth  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Pacific  Coast  Association  of  Nursery- 
men will,  when  you  return  to  your  homes,  leave 
an  impression  on  your  minds  that  your  attend- 
ance here  has  not  been  in  vain ;  that  you  have 
derived  both  profit  and  pleasure  from  your  de- 
liberations, and  that  you  have  formed  new  friend- 
ships which  like  a  magnet  will  have  the  effect  of 
bringing  you  into  closer  touch  with  one  another, 
and  will  cement  better  business  relations  than 
have  existed  heretofore.  If  this  much  has  been 
accomplished,  we  must  concede  that  our  trip  has 
not  been  in  vain. 
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decrease  of  79  acres,  or  20  per  cent.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  nearly  one-half  the  farms  in  the  State 
are  less  than  50  acres  in  size. 

Of  the  total  number  of  farms,  those  of  19  acres 
and  under  formed  25%  in  1910  and  21%  in  1900; 
those  of  20  to  49  acres,  23%  in  1910,  and  18%  in 
1900 ;  those  of  50  to  99  acres,  12%  in  1910,  and 
n%  in  1900;  those  of  100  to  174  acres,  14%  in 
1910,  and  18%  in  1900 ;  those  of  175  to  499  acres, 
14%  in  1910,  and  18%  in  1900;  those  of  500  to 
999  acres,  6%  in  1910,  and  7%  in  1900;  and  those 
of  1000  acres  and  over,  5%  in  1910,  and  7%  in 
1900. 

The  total  number  of  farms  in  the  State  is  given 
at  87,670,  of  which  66,265  are  operated  by  owners, 
of  which  number  39,595  are  reported  to  be  free 
from  mortgage. 

Expenditures. — The  reported  value  of  farm  im- 
plements and  machinery  was  $36,393,000  in  1910, 
as  against  $21,312,000  in  1900,  a  gain  of  $15,081,- 
000,  or  71  per  cent. 

The  expenditure  for  labor  in  1910  reached  the 
sum  of  $49,735,000,  as  compared  with  .$25,845,000 
in  1900,  an  increase  of  $23,890,000,  or  92  per  cent. 

The  expenditure  for  fertilizers  amounted  in  1910 
to  $2,132,000,  while  in  1900  it  was  $937,000,  an 
increase  of  $1,195,000,  or  128  per  cent. 

The  average  value  per  acre  of  farm  land  and 
buildings  in  1910  is  stated  as  $51.95,  as  against 
$24.56  in  1900,  a  rise  of  $37.39,  or  112  per  cent. 


The  average  value  per  acre  of  farm  land  alo 
in  1910  was  reported  as  $47.19,  while  in  1900 
was  $21.87,  the  amount  of  gain  being  $25.32,  or 
116  per  cent. 


Comparative  Statement. — The  following  com- 
parative tabulation  of  California  farm  lands  and 
values  is  given : 


Increase, 

1909 

-10, 

1910. 

1909 

.0 

87,670 

2 1 

27,883,000 

9Q  Q9Q  f\C\n 

*  3 

11,380,000 

ii,yi>y,uuu 

0 

Average  acres  per  farm.. 

318 

397 

•20 

Value  of  land  and  build- 

$1,448,560,000 

$707,913,000 

105 

Value  o£  land   

$1,315,718,000 

$630,445,000 

109 

$132,842,000 

$77,468,000 

71 

Value  of  implements  and 

machinery   

$36,393,000 

$21,312,000 

71 

Average  value  an  acre  of 

$51.95 

$24.56 

112 

Average  value  an  acre  of 

$47.19 

$21.87 

116 

Expended  for — 

$49,735,000 

$25,845,000 

92 

12,132,000 

$937,000 

128 

•Decrease. 

Condition  of  Ownership. — The  following  is  the 
tabulation  of  condition  of  ownership  of  California 
farms : 


Amount  of 
Increase, 


1910. 

1900, 

1900-10. 

All  farms  by  color  of  farmer... 

87,670 

72,542 

15,128 

84,692 

70,935 

13,757 

Negro    and    other  non-white 

2,978 

1,607 

1,371 

87,670 

72,542 

15,128 

66,265 

52,529 

13,736 

Owners  free   

39,595 

Owners  mortgaged   

26,670 

18,035 

16,760 

1,275 

Managers   

3,370 

3,253 

117 

Distribution  by  acreage  groups. 

87.670 

72,542 

15,128 

22,235 

15,082 

7,153 

20,533 

13,110 

7,423 

10,637 

8,067 

2,570 

100  to  174  acres  

11,945 

13,196 

•1,251 

175  to  499  acres  

12,520 

13,005 

•485 

500  to  999  acres  

5,112 

5,329 

•217 

4,688 

4,753 

•65 

•Decrease. 

Statements  relative  to  acreage  and  yield  of 
crops  and  the  domestic  animals  of  California  will 
be  issued  by  the  Census  Bureau  as  soon  as  the 
tabulation  of  this  data  has  been  completed. 


STANDARDIZING  DRIED  FRUITS. 


To  the  Editor :  I  wish  to  suggest  that  the  Paci- 
fic Rural  Press  advocate  strongly  the  standard- 
izing of  dried  fruits.  The  deciduous  fruit  men  in 
several  sections  have  accomplished  the  standard- 
izing of  deciduous  fruits,  to  the  great  advantage 
of  the  honest  grower.  I  trust  the  same  may  be 
accomplished  for  the  producer  of  dried  fruits.  I 
presume  this  plan  will  receive  strong  opposition 
from  certain  quarters,  not  necessary  to  mention. 
Let  me  give  you  an  axample :  I  green  grade  my 
prunes,  which  makes  them  clean  before  dipping 
and  also  uniform  on  trays  after  dipping.  I  dip 
in  lye,  then  rinse  before  putting  on  trays.  This 
is  labor,  not  extra  labor,  but  necessary  labor  in 
order  to  market  first-class  fruit.  I  cure  rather 
than  sun-dry.  Now  look  and  see  the  contrast : 
Another  rancher  hauls  his  fruit  to  the  dipper, 
dumps  it  into  the  lye  tank,  dirt,  leaves,  etc.,  and 
from  the  lye  tank  onto  the  tray  without  rinsing, 
sun-dries  it,  and  sells  to  the  packer,  and  his  fruit 
competes  with  mine. 

This  is  the  true  status.  Now  advocate  rinsing 
of  prunes;  advocate  standardizing,  and  keep  it 
before  the  people  all  of  the  time. 

AmOIB  SxEVENar,- 

Saratoga,  Cal.  ■;, 
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IFertilize  With  Air| 

The  nodules  on  these   roots  are  colonies  of 
bacteria  that  suck  the  nitrogen  from  the  air  and  ^ 
store  it  in  the  plant,  which  then  becomes  a  IS 
valuable  fertilizer.    The  bacteria   were  placed  ss 
there  by  inoculating  the  seed  with  ^ 

farmogermI 

(High  Bred  Nitrogen  Gathering  Bacteria)  ^— 

Science  has  thus  brought  the  wonderful  = 
possibilities  of  bacteria  fertilization  to  a 
thoroughly  practical  and  simple  method  = 
of  application. 

This  places  within  reach  of  every  grower 
an  enormous  increase  in  the  tonnage  and 
fertilizing  value  of 

COVER  CROPS  I 

Vetch,  clover,  fenugreek  and  all  legumes  can  SS 
be  inoculated  with   Farmogerm  at  a  nominal 
expense  and  by  a  simple  operation,  or  we  will 
treat  the  seed  for  our  customers  if  preferred. 

WRITE  DEPT.  O  FOR  FARMOGERM  BOOKLET.  S 

^  Seed  6 Plant  Co.  m 

Esrab/ishedJ87f.  = 
326-328-330  50. MAIN  ST.  = 

Los  Angeles  ,    California  = 

SOT>E  .\OFXTS  FOR  CALIFORNIA.  = 


Pratt's  A.riimal  and  Tite  best 
Poultry  Regulators  <>"  i«a*Kct 


C  &  S  AXLE  GREASE— 30  years  of  satisfaction. 

H  &  L  AXLE  GREASE-for  60  years  in  constant  use. 

THE  ONLY  PEKFCCT  LUBBICANTS  \ 

Use  only  one-fourth  of  what  you  would  use  of  any  other. 

WHIXXIER    COBURN  COJ 

San  F'ranclsco  IVf anufacturers 
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With  the  Fruit  Men. 

Rei)orts  from  the  Kansas  State  Hor- 
ticultuial  Society  estimate  fruit  crops  of 
the  State  this  year  as  follows,  on  the 
basis  of  100:  Apples  33,  pears  27,  peaches 
10.  plums  36,  cherries  63,  grapes  69.  The 
figures  are  slightly  below  those  of  last 
year,  excejjt  for  cherries  and  grapes, 
which  are  a  little  higher. 

The  cool  weather  in  Alameda  county 
this  summer  has  caused  the  black  aphis 
to  appear  on  the  tomato  plants  in  con- 
siderable numbers,  although  proper  spray- 
ing has  |)revented  damage.  The  aphis 
has  also  injured  horse  and  string  beans 
slightly. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Xurserynien"s  Association  which  was  held 
in  San  .Jose  last  week,  the  following  offi- 
cers were  elected:  President,  P.  A.  Dix 
(Utah);  vice  presidents.  C.  F,  Lansing 
(Oregon).  C.  H.  Smith  (Salt  Lake  City), 
J.  Vallance  (San  Francisco).  Ray  Hart- 
ley (Idaho),  A.  W.  McDonald  (Washing: 
ton),  Charles  Trotter  (British  Columbia), 
and  D.  1.  Tighe  (Montana);  secretary- 
treasurer,  C.  F.  Tonneson  (Washington), 
re-elected;  executive  committee,  M.  D. 
Soles  (Salt  Lake  City),  A.  McGill  (Ore- 
gon), and  Leonard  Coates  (Morgan  Hill). 
It  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  conven- 
tion in  Salt  Lake  City.  It  was  decided 
by  California  nurserymen  present  to  or- 
ganize a  State  association,  to  be  afliliated 
with  the  Pacific  Coast  Association,  and 
officers  for  the  local  organization  were 
chosen  as  follows:  President,  W.  V.  Eber- 
ley;  vice-presidents.  .Messrs.  Howard, 
Chisholni,  Wheeler,  and  Wilson;  secre 
tary.  H.  W.  Kruckeberg;  executive  com- 
mittee. Messrs.  Crow,  Howard  and  Wright- 
man. 

A  bulletin  dealing  wnh  several  injuri- 
ous insects  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands  has 
been  issued  by  the  State  Horticultural 
Commission.  Special  efforts  are  to  be 
made  to  keep  the  Insects  out  of  this  State. 


Prices  and  Prospects  of  Fruit. 

We  had  expected  to  print  a  late  esti- 
mate of  the  California  fruit  crop  in  this 
issue,  but  as  several  of  the  heavy  coun- 
ties have  not  yet  rei)orted.  we  are  hold- 
ing the  figures  back  till  next  week.  How- 
ever, from  various  sources  we  have 
gleaned  the  following  items: 

The  Hanford  canneries  are  paying  $25 
for  clings  and  freestones,  and  $30  for 
Phillips  cling  peaches.  They  will  not 
make  a  rim  on  apricots  this  season. 

Cantaloupes  are  going  out  of  the  Impe- 
rial valley  very  fast.  The  latest  figures 
place  the  crop  at  2200  cars. 

.1.  F.  Benton,  of  the  Eel  River  Valley 
Apple  Growers'  Association,  states  that 
about  50,000  boxes  of  apples  will  be 
shipped  from  the  Fortuna  section  this 
year. 

It  is  reported  that  growers  of  almonds 
near  Davis  have  sold  their  growing  crop 
at  16 '-jc.  per  pound. 

Dried  prunes  are  reported  to  have  sold 
In  the  Alexander  valley  for  $130  per  ton 
and  at  Healdsburg  for  $135. 

Sebastopol  growers  are  receiving  8' -I.e. 
for  dried  apples  up  to  August  15,  and 
7  Vic.  after  that  date. 

The  first  crop  of  grapes  will  be  light 
in  Butte  county. 

The  walnut  crop  will  be  heavy  in  Ven- 
tura county.    Very  little  blight  so  far. 

Prunes  are  reported  as  still  dropping 
freely  in  Monterey  county. 

From  Orange  county  we  learn  that  wal- 
nuts will  be  a  fine  crop.  Apricots  also 
are  showing  very  large  and  quality  well 
above  the  average.  The  middle  of  the 
harvest  will  be  from  July  8  to  16. 

The  grape  crop  In  Placer  county  will  be 
larger  than  first  reported  as  the  vines 
have  developed  fruit  from  lower  buds. 


Early  apples  in  Sonoma  county  will 
be  light,  but  later  apples  will  bring  up 
the  average. 

Raisin  grapes  in  Yolo  county  promise 
as  follows:  Muscats  759?.  Sultanas  50  to 
60%,  Thompson's  Seedless  75%  of  a  full 
crop. 

Walnuts  have  set  well  in  Los  Angeles 
county,  but  the  blight  is  bad  and  will 
reduce  the  crop  to  about  7.5' r  of  the  usual 
amount.  The  first  crop  of  grapes  will  be 
small,  owing  to  the  frost. 

In  El  Dorado  county  pears  have  been 
dropi)ing  badly  in  certain  districts  dur 
ing  the  last  month.  Apples,  which  will 
not  be  very  plentiful  at  the  best,  have 
also  dropped  a  good  deal. 

A  Merced  county  correspondent  states 
that  $30  per  ton  has  been  offered  for 
Malaga  grapes,  although  no  sales  have 
been  made  at  that  price,  as  the  growers 
are  holding  out  for  $40. 

Fruit  of  all  varieties  is  looking  well 
in  Shasta  county,  and  the  cold  weather 
is  causing  the  quality  to  be  exceptionally 
good.  But  few  sales  are  reported  at  the 
prices  that  are  being  offered. 

Crop  conditions  are  very  good  in  Ala- 
meda county,  although  a  few  apricots 
have  been  dropping  lately.  The  grape 
crop  will  be  one  of  the  best  for  the  i)ast 
ten  years.  Contracts  for  apricot  pits  are 
being  made  at  $40  per  ton,  and  fresh  cots 
at  $70. 

Offers  of  $37.50  per  ton  for  Malagas 
are  said  to  have  been  refused  at  Vinland, 
Fresno  county,  this  week. 

Prunes  in  Bosnia  and  Servia  are  said 
to  be  dropping  badly.  The  Bosnian  crop 
is  estimated  at  1500  and  the  Servian  at 
2500  carloads. 

Apricot  shipping  has  ended  at  Sanger. 
Fresno  county,  the  growers  getting  $60 
and  $65  jier  ton  for  their  fruit. 

Four  cents  for  dried  figs  has  been 
offered  in  Fresno.  Ripe  figs  are  now  on 
the  market  there.  The  fig  crop  will  be 
smaller  than  usual,  owing  to  spring 
frosts. 

The  cool  weather  has  retarded  some 
what  the  ripening  and  shipment  of  ber 
ries  near  Sebastopol,  although  nnicli 
fruit  is  going  out. 

Reports  from  Redlands  state  that  the 
best  apricot  orchards  in  the  vicinity  will 
net  the  owners  nearly  $200  per  acre, 
owing  to  good  prices  and  a  fair  crop. 

P.  D.  Hasty,  of  Fowler.  Fresno  county, 
has  sold  his  Tuscan  clings  for  $50  per 
ton.  Offers  for  Thompson's  Seedless 
grapes  are  reported  as  high  as  $35.  al- 
though $25  and  $27  seem  to  be  the  aver- 
age figures. 

The  first  box  of  Bartlett  pears  sent  East 
was  i)roduced  on  the  ranch  of  E.  A.  Gam- 
mon of  Walnut  Grove,  Sacramento  county. 

The  California  Date  Co.,  on  its  farm 
near  Heber,  is  setting  out  15  acres  to 
dates.  Most  are  offshoots,  though  a  few 
seedlings  are  being  tried. 

The  vineyard  of  G.  W.  Ward,  of  Selma, 
has  been  attacked  by  an  insect  or  disease 
which  causes  white  spots  to  appear  on 
the  under  side  of  the  leaves  and  grovv  in 
size  until  they  are  killed. 

A  swarm  of  grasshoppers  destroyed  a 
large  amount  of  nursery  stock  near  Por- 
terville  last  week. 

The  520-acre  ranch  of  A.  Skinkle.  near 
Porterville.  is  to  be  set  out  to  oranges. 
Irrigation  will  be  done  by  the  pumping 
system,  the  water  being  lifted  119  feet 
to  a  reinforced  concrete  reservoir,  and 
thence  distributed. 

The  Southern  Pacific  has  put  on  an 
extra  car  from  Vacaville,  upon  which 
shipments  of  less  than  carload  lots  can 
be  made  to  San  Francisco — leaving  at 
4:30  p.m.  and  arriving  in  the  city  at 
4  a.m. 

The  following  gives  number  of .  cars 


of    deciduous    fruit    shipped    from  all 
points  in  California  for  the  week  (seven  | 
days)   ending  Friday  morning.  June  23. 
1911,  as  reporter  by  the  California  Fruit 
Distributors: 

Cherries — 46  cars,  'l  nis  week's  report 
shows  a  gain  of  practically  three  cars 
over  last  week.  The  Santa  Clara  valley 
is  the  only  section  shipping  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Apricots — 7SV4  cars.  The  ai)ricot  move- 
ment shows  a  heavy  gain  this  week. 
Fruit  is  coming  from  several  different 
sections  and  is  being  widely  distributed. 
Up  to  the  present  there  has  not  been 
enough  cars  of  tnis  fruit  to  go  around. 
Xo  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  fu- 
ture, however,  in  supplying  the  demand. 

Peaches — 47%  cars.  Peach  movement 
now  consists  very  largely  of  the  Triumph, 
of  which  variety  straight  cars  are  now 
available  for  quotation.  Fruit  is  of  fair 
size  and  good  quality.  Hales  and  St. 
Johns  will  follow. 

Plums — 39  cars.  Shipments  of  Clyman 
plums  are  now  nearly  concluded.  Trag- 
edy, Burbank,  and  Climax  are  becoming 
more  plentiful,  but  are  still  scarce,  owing 
to  poor  ripening  conditions. 

Pears — A  few  early  pears  have  already 
gone  forward.  More  will  be  shipped  this 
coming  week.  Bartletts  are  not  expected 
to  make  their  appearance  until  about  the 
first  of  July,  and  there  can  be  no  consid- 
erable shipments  of  this  variety  until 
probably  about  the  10th.  The  crop  is 
looking  fine. 

Total  shipments  to  June  26,  427  cars, 
as  against  1248  cars  to  same  date  last 
season. 


General  Agriculture. 
The  thripg  have  attacked  the  onion 


fields  near  Walnut  Grove,  Sacramento 
I  county,  and  did  some  damage.  Deputy 
Horticultural  Commissioner  Dudley  Moul 
ton,  who  was  applied  to  for  a  remedy, 
stated  that  the  insect  was  the  pear  thrips 
and  could  be  checked  by  spraying  with 
tobacco  and  oil. 

The  asparagus  canneries  in  the  island 
district  of  the  Sacramento  have  closed 
for  the  season.  Asparagus  is  still  finding 
a  market  in  San  Francisco,  and  is  of  as 
good  quality  as  in  any  part  of  the  season, 
although  the  market  is  usually  closed  to 
asparagus  in  quantity  much  earlier  than 
this. 

County  Inspector  Heron  of  San  Bernar- 
dino is  attempting  to  exterminate  milk- 
weed, which  he  claims  is  injuring  the 
bees. 

Sugar-beet  shipments  from  Imperial 
county  began  last  week.  $4.50  per  ton  at 
Calexico  being  paid.  The  beets  are  ship- 
ped to  Phoenix.  Arizona. 

A  shipment  of  1050  watermelons  from 
the  southern  end  of  Lower  California  was 
received  at  San  Diego  last  week.  Besides 
melons,  several  cases  of  garlic,  green  pep- 
pers, cantaloupes,  and  eggplant  were  re- 
ceived at  the  same  time. 

J.  E.  Jenks,  secretary  of  the  Vetch 
Growers'  Union  of  Tangent,  Ore.,  is  trav- 
eling in  Tulare  county,  endeavoring  to 
encourage  the  growing  of  vetch  in  orange 
orchards  as  a  cover  crop. 

Contracts  for  hops  have  been  made  re- 
cently for  25  cents. 

The  Western  Grain  and  Sugar  Products 
Co.  has  renewed  Its  lease  on  the  Kerman 
alfalfa  mill  for  two  years. 

On  a  small  farm  of  four  acres  in  Mer- 
ced, S.  Delfornla  has  made  this  year  $775 
per  acre  from  onions,  and  has  planted 
the  land  to  celery,  from  which  he  ex- 
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pects  within  tlie  twelve  montlis  from 
planting  the  onions  to  receive  enough  to 
make  $1400  per  acre. 

The  Cerritos  Sugar  Co.  has  been  incor 
porated  and  will  erect  a  factory  at  Ana- 
heim. It  is  a  branch  of  the  Anaheim 
Sugar  Company. 

W.  S.  Kelley,  of  Dry  Creek,  Sonoma 
county,  has  sold  55,000  gallons  of  wine  at 
more  than  16c.  per  gallon. 

At  the  experimental  grounds  of  the 
Hanford  High  School  some  hulless  barley 
has  proven  a  great  success. 

The  first  sweet  potatoes  sold  this  year 
in  Los  Angeles  came  wrapped  in  tissue 
paper  and  sold  at  15c.  per  pound. 

Haying  in  Scott  valley,  Shasta  county, 
is  a  month  later  than  usual,  owing  to  the 
cool  spring.  The  meadow  hay  will  be  a 
good  crop,  but  the  first  cutting  of  alfalfa 
will  be  light.  A  good  grain  crop  is  ex- 
pected. 

Senator  Weed  is  buying  a  large  acreage 
of  land  in  Shasta  county,  his  last  pur- 
chase being  400  acres  from  C.  H.  Green 
of  Greenview.  The  price  was  $100  per 
acre. 


SAVE  YOUR  TIME  water  and  grading  ^b^— 

(■B^  BY    IRRIGATING   WITH  AIVIERICAN  ^^Hj 

SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE  ^ 


The  PIPE  RECOMMENDED  BY  ALL  USERS.  It  is  the  ONLY  SCIENTIFICALLY  CONSTRUCTED  SURFACE  IRRI- 
GATION PIPE  on  the  market.  THERE'S  NO  ROUND  SEAMS  TO  LEAK,  retard  the  flow  of  water  or  weaken  the  pipe. 
This  pipe  is  easily  handled  and  cheaper  than  flumes.  It  will  last  a  lifetime.  For  irrigating  alfalfa  it  is  the  only 
pipe  to  use.  We  make  RIVETED  PIPE  AND  TANKS.  Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  also  SPECIAL  IRRIGATION 
FOLDER  which  may  mean  much  to  you. 

yVmerican  Steel  F>Ipe  &  XanK  Co.,   General  Oiiices  342-43  Paciiic  Electric  BIdg.,  Los  A.ngeles,  Cal. 


Miscellaneous. 

T.  A.  Foster,  of  Atwater,  is  planning- 
a  poultry  farm  on  which  Rhode  Island 
Reds  will  be  produced. 

The  Modesto  and  Turlocic  irrigation 
districts  are  planning  to  bring  suit  to 
enjoin  the  La  Grange  Water  &  Power 
Co.  from  talting  more  than  its  allotment 
of  water  from  the  Tuolumne  river. 

Mass  meetings  are  being  held  by  farm- 
ers on  the  west  side  of  the  San  Joaquin 
around  Mendota,  Firebaugh,  Dos  Palos, 
Newman,  Crows  Landing,  and  Los  Banos 
in  the  interest  of  forming  an  irrigation 
district  of  370,000  acres. 

W.  D.  Donlvin,  of  New  South  Wales, 
is  inspecting  irrigation  systems  of  this 
State. 

Waldo  Kiionert  has  purchased  286 
acres  near  Hollister,  which,  with  200 
more,  will  be  used  as  a  seed  farm. 

The  Balaklala  Copper  Co.  will  close  its 
smelting  plant  at  Coram,  July  15,  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  controling  sulphur 
fumes. 

Bonds  for  $1,175,000  were  sold  by  the 
Oakdale  irrigation  district.  The  adver- 
tising for  construction  work  will  be  re- 
peated, owing  to  the  fact  that  the  first 
bids  were  too  high. 

A  sale  of  4032  acres  of  land  in  Indian 
valley.  Lake  county,  which  will  be  used 
as  a  reservoir  site  by  the  Yolo  irrigation 
interests,  has  been  made. 

A  farmers'  picnic  that  was  largely  at- 
tended by  residents  of  Mendocino  and 
Sonoma  counties  was  held  in  Ukiah,  last 
Saturday. 

The  Moulton  Irrigated  Land  Co.  has 
planted  75  acres  to  rice  near  Princeton. 

O.  E.  Bremmer  has  been  appointed 
chief  deputy  quarantine  officer,  with 
offices  in  the  Ferry  Building  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. This  office  was  created  by  the  lat^t 
legislature  in  a  law  going  into  effect 
June  ' 27.  The  work  of  the  office  will  be 
practically  the  same  as  that  carried  on 
up  to  that  date  by  Dudley  Moulton,  late 
deputy  horticultural  commissioner,  who 
retired  on  the  same  date,  owing  to  the 
position  being  abolished  by  the  new  law. 

Hanbury  Island,  in  Napa  river,  will  be 
used  by  Coats  &  Williams  as  a  "mule 
hospital"  to  keep  horses  and  mules  when 
not  working.  Much  of  the  island  will  be 
planted  next  year  to  hay  and  grain. 

Some  of  the  most  serious  damage  ever 
done  to  vineyards  in  this  State  by  the 
fleabeetle  has  been  accomplished  recently 
in  several  wine-grape  vineyards  near 
Woodland,  Yolo  county.  This  is  the  first 
appearance  of  the  insect  in  great  num- 
bers in  that  vicinity,  and  Horticultural 
Commissioner  Hecke  has  commenced  act- 
ive operations  against  it. 

J.  J.  Smith,  of  San  Lorenzo,  Alameda 


county,  is  experimenting  with  irrigation 
by  pumping  and  is  setting  out  a  number 
of  acres  with  peas  and  other  vegetables 
for  a  second  crop  to  the  year.  The  only 
other  irrigation  in  the  district  has  been 
done  by  the  gravity  system.  Mr.  Smith 
has  also  set  out  a  considerable  planting 
to  raspberries,  which  have  not  been  tried 
extensively  in  that  district. 

Drilling  on  the  Brawley  well  has  been 
abandoned  at  a  depth  of  2000  feet,  no 
fresh  water  having  been  secured.  The 
cost  of  the  venture  was  nearly  $10,000. 

In  the  monthly  report  of  Commissioner 
C.  W.  Beers  of  Santa  Barbara  it  is  stated 
that  considerable  progress  is  being  made 
in  checking  the  spread  of  the  morning 
glory.  Soil  centipedes  which  have  been 
discovered  in  the  bean  fields  will  be 
fought  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. The  study  of  friendly  parasite.^ 
by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Entomology  will 
begin  shortly  with  P.  H.  Timberlake  of 
the  Bureau  in  charge,  with  headquarters 
in  Santa  Barbara.  Two  carloads  of 
scabby  potatoes  and  a  shipment  of  pota- 
toes affected  by  a  severe  fungus  were  re- 
cently held  up. 


THE  COLORADO  POTATO 
BEETLE. 


To  the  Editor:  The  Colorado  potato 
bettle  (Leptinotarsa  decemlineata) ,  noto- 
rious because  of  its  injury  to  potato  plants 
in  the  Middle  Western  and  Eastern  States, 
has  not  yet  become  established  in  Cali- 
fornia, but  it  has  recently  been  arriving 
in  carload  shipments  of  potatoes  from 
Texas.  The  Rocky  Mountains  have  always 
been  considered  an  impassable  barrier, 
over  which  this  as  well  as  other  insect 
pests  could  not  naturally  go,  but  the  con- 
venience of  railroad  transportation  has 
now  entirely  eliminated  the  effectiveness 
of  this  barrier. 

The  potato  beetle  is  supposed  to  be  na- 
tive to  Coloraao  and  adjoining  States.  It 
was  first  recognized  as  a  pest  in  Colorado 
in  1865,  and  since  then  it  has  spread 
into  practically  all  of  the  potato-growing 
regions  of  the  Eastern  and  Southern 
States  and  Canada.  The  larvae  and  adult 
beetles  are  about  equally  destructive. 
They  defoliate  the  vines  and  weaken  the 
plants  so  materially  by  their  feeding  that 
the  quality  of  the  potatoes  is  affected; 
they  become  watery  after  cooking  and  are 
inferior  for  purposes  of  seed.  The  insect 
is  held  in  check  by  numerous  natural 
enemies,  including  many  birds,  and  it  is 
also  easily  controlled  by  spraying  the 
vines  with  poison.  For  these  reasons  it 
is  now  not  greatly  feared  as  a  pest  by 
potato  growers  in  the  Eastern  States. 

Carload  lots  of  old  potatoes  from  vari 
ous  places  in  the  East  have  been  arriving 
in  California  for  many  years,  but  thf> 
beetles  have  never  accompanied  them  be- 
cause the  potatoes  were  usually  stored  for 
a  considerable  period  before  being  ship- 
ped. New  potatoes  are  usually  sacked  in 
the  field  and  shipped  immediately.  Tho 
old  vines  may  be  placed  over  the  potatoes 


Benicia-Orr  Cultivator 


These  Illustrations  Show  the  Frame  Raised  Out  of  the  Ground. 

Just  note  how  the  frame  extends  out  beyond  the  wheels  so  that 
the  driver  can  work  up  close  to  the  trees,  vines  or  vegetables. 

Note  that  the  frame  is  level  in  every  position. 

Note  how  well  the  various  parts  are  bolted  and  braced  so  as  to 
get  the  desired  strength  and  rigidity  and  still  be  light  in  weight  and 
draught. 

The  BENICIA-ORR  is  made  in  two  sizes — seven  and  nine  teeth — 
which  cultivate  a  width  of  four  and  five  feet  respectively.  By  the 
loosening  of  six  bolts  it  can  be  changed  from  one  size  to  the  other. 
Center  tooth  can  be  removed,  if  desired,  for  cultivatinf  small  vege- 
tables, as  beets,  beans,  etc. 

Bear  in  mind  that  this  implement  was  designed  and  is  built  by 
practical  men  who  understand  the  need  of  agriculturists. 

For  good,  hard,  thorough  work  in  garden,  orchard,  vineyard  or 
field,  the  BENICIA-ORR  has  th«  lead  over  any  other  cultivator  on 
the  market. 

If  you  want  to  use  the  latest,  up-to-date  cultivator,  place  your 
order  for  a  BENICIA-ORR. 


Code. 
Sevenor 
Nineor 


Size. 
7  teeth 
»  teeth 
Pole 


Width. 

4  feet 

5  feet 


Net. 
283  lbs. 
30S  lbs. 
32  lbs. 


Weight. 
Gross,  Cased. 
iSi  lbs. 
390  lbs. 
12  lbs. 


Measurement. 
Cu.  Ft.,  Cased. 

» 

g 
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IF  THERE  IS  NO  AGENT  IN  YOUR  VICINITY 
WRITE  DIRECT  TO 

BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 

FACTORY  BENICIA.  CAL. 

MR.  DEALER:  We  are  receiving  many  inquiries  for  Benioia- 
Orr»;  have  you  secured  the  agency  in  your  vicinity? 


to  protect  them  from  sunburn,  and  under 
these  conditions  it  is  almost  impossible 
not  to  get  some  beetles  in  the  sacks. 
The  most  of  these  recent  shipments  of 
new  potatoes  from  Texas  came  In  refriger- 
aator  cars  and  under  ice,  so  that  the  bee- 
tles were  more  or  less  dormant.  All  were 
fumigated  and  thereafter  all  lots  which 
had  actually  contained  the  beetles  were 


sent  out  of  the  State.  In  this  way  the 
danger  was  reduced  to  a  minimum.  We 
must,  however,  recognize  the  fact  thai 
these  several  carloads  traveled  more  than 
half  the  length  of  the  State  with  the  liv- 
ing beetles  in  them  before  they  were  In- 
ter('ei)ted  and  treated. 

Dudley  Moulton. 

San  Francisco. 
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They  Believe  They  Can  Clean  Out 

Bermuda. 


Director  R.  H.  Forbes  and  Mr.  E.  L. 
Crane  of  the  University  of  Arizona  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  believe  ttiey 
can  clean  out  Bermuda  grass,  and  all 
who  have  the  plant  where  they  do  not 
desire  to  have  it  will  be  greatly  interest- 
ed in  their  "Timely  Hints"  which  tell  how 
they  do  it. 

Bebmuda  Grass. — Bermuda  grass,  which 
is  named  after  the  Atlantic  islands  of 
that  name,  is  now  widely  disseminated, 
especially  throughout  semi-arid,  subtrop- 
ical regions  where  winter  frosts  are  not 
sufficiently  severe  to  kill  its  roots  and 
stolons.  This  plant  is  perennial  and 
spreads  by  means  of  its  long  and  many- 
jointed  rootstocks  or  stolons,  by  its  aerial 
runners,  and  its  seed.  The  small,  light 
seeds,  easily  transported  by  winds  and 
flowing  water;  in  admixture  with  hay, 
merchandise,  or  other  seeds;  or  in  the 
manure  of  animals,  soon  inevitably  find 
their  way  into  any  region  where  this 
grass  will  grow.  In  humid  climates,  such 
as  that  of  the  Southern  States,  the  seed 
produced  is  not  fertile;  but  in  arid  cli- 
mates, as  that  of  Australia  or  our  own 
Southwest,  the  seed  is  fertile  and  is  the 
chief  means  by  which  the  grass  is  spread. 

CoxDiTio.NS  OF  Growth. — Bermuda  grass 
is  remarkably  hardy  to  Southwestern 
conditions  of  climate  and  soil.  It  thrives 
during  the  hottest  part  of  the  year,  grow- 
ing fastest  during  the  usually  more  humid 
weather  of  August.  When  once  estab- 
lished it  will  live  for  weeks  and  months 
without  water,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
resistant  plants  to  soluble  salts  in  the 
soil  known.  It  will  live  under  water  for 
a  long  time;  some  well-known  patches  of 
Bermuda  grass  near  Mecca,  California, 
though  submerged  in  Salton  Sea  for  over 
two  years,  were  still  alive  and  making 
new  growth  from  the  roots  when  that 
body  of  water  finally  evaporated  to  a 
lower  level.  It  will  also  come  up  through 
a  heavy  coating  of  mud  under  which  it 
may  be  buried  during  irrigation.  But 
Bermuda  grass  does  not  thrive  in  densely 
shaded  places;  nor  will  it  endure  expos- 
ure of  its  roots  and  stolons  either  to 
frosts  or  to  the  direct  heat  of  the  sum- 
mer sun. 

Economic  Value. — Bermuda  grass  makes 
good  pasture  for  horses,  cows,  and  sheep, 
but  gives  only  a  scanty  yield  of  inferior 
hay.  It  makes  a  durable  lawn  of  some- 
what harsh  texture,  and  when  once  estab- 
lished will  withstand  neglect  and  hard 
usage.  In  some  situations  it  is  used  to 
hold  banks  of  ponds  and  rivers  against 
the  action  of  water,  the  levees  of  the 
lower  Mississippi  being  to  some  extent 
thus  protected. 

As  A  Weed. — Bermuda  grass  is  chiefly 
known,  however,  as  one   of   the  worst 
weeds  of  our  semi-arid,  subtropical  South- 
west.   It  is  very  aggressive,  and  if  not 
kept  under  control  will  compete  success- 
fully with  most  irrigated  crops.    It  is 
;  probably  at  its  worst  along  the  lower 
!  Colorado  river,  where  the  long,  hot  sea- 
son, slightly  more  humid  climate,  and 
I  rich    irrigated    soil    greatly    favor  its 
growth.     It  is  less  aggressive  in  Salt 
River  valley;  and  in  Graham  county,  at 
3000  feet  altitude,  with  colder  winters 
and  shorter  summer  seasons,  is  compara- 
tively easily  controlled. 

Methods  of  Conteoi.. — As  with  other 
evils,  prevention  is  cheaper  than  cure  in 
dealing  with  Bermuda  grass.  In  culti- 
vated crops  the  grass  may  be  destroyed 
by  cutting  or  pulling  the  plants  free  from 
the  soil,  so  that  they  will  dry  out  entire- 
ly. If  plowed  or  cultivated  under,  how- 
ever, Bermuda  only  roots  more  deeply 
and  is  then  more  difficult  to  destroy. 


Clean  land  may  be  easily  kept  clean,  even 
under  ditches  and  in  the  vicinity  of  fields 
or  roadsides  matted  with  this  grass.  At 
Yuma,  where  this  is  most  difficult,  the 
Station  Date  Orchard  has  been  kept  free 
from  Bermuda  grass  for  six  years,  and 
accurate  account  kept  of  the  cost  of  so 
doing,  with  different  crops.  Winter-grow- 
ing crops,  such  as  onions,  cabbages,  beets, 
barley,  and  wheat,  are  of  course  little 
affected  by  Bermuda  grass.  Summer  row- 
crops,  requiring  cultivation,  may  be  eas- 
ily kept  clean  until  laid  by.  To  this 
class  belong  asparagus,  beans,  cotton,  can- 
taloupes, peanuts,  and  tomatoes.  Such 
crops,  when  they  densely  shade  the 
ground,  as  sweet  potatoes,  cantaloupes, 
and  peanuts,  are  safe  from  Bermuda  grass 
until  harvested.  But  crops  which  admit 
light  and  air  to  the  soil  beneath,  as  corn, 
cotton,  and  particularly  watermelons,  will 
develop  Bermuda  grass  between  laying  by 
and  harvest  to  an  extent  requiring  con- 
siderable outlay  if  the  land  is  to  be  kept 
clean. 

In  Alfalfa. — Broadcast  summer-grow- 
ing crops  which  cannot  be  thoroughly  cul- 
tivated are  the  hardest  to  handle  with  ref- 
erence to  Bermuda  grass.  Alfalfa  is- the 
chief  of  these,  and  Bermuda  probably 
does  its  main  damage  in  connection  with 
this  important  crop.  Notwithstanding  its 
dense  and  vigorous  growth,  alfalfa,  un- 
assisted, will  gradually  yield  to  Bermuda 
grass  wherever  the  latter  withstands  the 
winter.  The  grass,  brought  upon  the 
land  usually  by  irrigation  water,  gains 
foothold  at  the  edges  of  the  field,  upon 
exposed  borders,  and  upon  bare  spots. 
When  the  alfalfa  is  cut  the  Bermuda  in- 
creases its  lead  while  the  ground  remains 
bare;  and  in  August,  when  alfalfa  grows 
least,  Bermuda  grows  most  vigorously 
and  flrmly  establishes  its  grip  on  the 
field.  Pasturing  further  encourages  ths 
grass  to  the  detriment  of  alfalfa,  so  that, 
oftentimes,  three  or  four  years  of  neglect 
and  mismanagement  are  sufficient  to  re- 
duce a  thrifty  field  of  alfalfa  to  an  un- 
profitable condition,  at  least  for  hay-mak- 
ing purposes.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
some  of  the  best  crops  of  alfalfa  seed 
come  from  fields  partly  occupied  by  Ber- 
muda, which  by  reducing  the  alfalfa  to  a 
thin  stand  secures  light  and  stocky  growth 
for  individual  plants  favorable  to  seed 
production.  To  prevent  the  inroads  of 
Bermuda  upon  alfalfa  all  that  is  neces- 
sary is  vigilance — and  a  sharp  straight 
shovel.  After  each  cutting  of  alfalfa  and 
especially  in  August  and  September,  the 
field  should  be  gone  over  with  the  shovel 
and  all  Bermuda  cut  and  turned  roots  up 
to  the  sun.  If  consistently  followed  up, 
this  work  well  repays  its  cost;  but  if 
neglected  the  grass  will  finally  gain  such 
headway  that  the  land  can  only  be  re- 
claimed by  putting  it  in  a  cultivated  crop. 
The  cost,  at  Yuma,  with  labor  at  $1.50  to 
$2.50  a  day,  was  from  $2.50  an  acre  a 
year  on  new,  clean  land,  to  $9.90  an  acre, 
annually,  on  ground  surrounded  with  Ber- 
muda infested  lands  and  roadways.  This 
corresponds  to  a  reasonable  cost  of  cul- 
tivating for  other  crops  of  similar  value 
and  is  more  than  repaid  by  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  field  in  full  productiveness. 
Cultivated  row-crops  are  less  costly  than 
alfalfa  to  keep  clean.  At  Yuma  the  re- 
sults with  row  crops  for  two  years  were 
as  follows: 

Total  Cost 
Area.       Cost.       per  Acre. 

1909  ...  5.7    acres.    $14.04  $2.46 

1910  . . .  5.37  acres.     22.64  4.21 
The  cost  of  keeping  a  large  lateral 

canal  free  from  Bermuda  grass,  for  the 
same  time,  was:  1909,  per  100  feet,  $0.90; 
1910,  per  100  feet,  $2.04. 
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FUMIGATION  CYANIDE 


IS  THE  IMPORTANT  CONSIDERATION 


The  best  authorities  unanimously  agree  that  for  the  effectual  generation 
of  Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  a  Cyanide  should  not  contain  In  e.\ces8  of  1  per  cent 
of  Chloride  of  Sodium  (common  salt).  A  higher  percentage  of  this  Ingredient 
materially  reduces  the  available  amount  of  gas  by  the  process  of  decomposi- 
tion. 

It  Is  well  worth  your  while  to  verify  this  statement,  and  when  In  doubt  as 
to  the  Sodium  Chloride  content  of  a  Cyanide,  have  a  reputable  chemist  furnish 
you  an  analysis.    It  may  prove  a  good  investment. 

The  RoeHNler  A  llaMftlncher  Chemical  Co.*r  Speolal  Punil^atlnK  Cyanide  of 
PotaHHluni  per  cent  and  C>'anlde  of  Sotlluni  128-130  per  cent  Ik  luanufac- 

lared  expreMHiy  for  f umiKalinK.  ContalnH  no  ezcesM  of  chloride  of  HOdlum.  It 
KcnerateH  qiilckljr.     Rdlahlr,  F^fflclent,  Economical. 


THE  BRAUN  CORPORATION 

SELLING  AGENTS 
363-371  NEW  HIGH  ST-,  LOS  ANGELES 


WHY  you  should  have 

A  Likfreshing  Plant 

BECAUSE  you  can  easily  and  cheaply  convert  your  perish- 
able fruits  and  vegetables  into  staples. 

UKFRESHED  products  are  .superior  in  every  way — les.s  loss  of  weight  and 
food  contents — less  sulphur  required.  Superior  flavor  and  keeping  qualities 
— "Just  Like  Fresh."  Cost  of  installing  plant  is  nominal.  E.xpense  of  op- 
erating is  less  than  sun  drying.  For  other  reasons  and  full  particulars, 
write  or  call.  Be  sure  to  look  into  thin  matter  this  season,  as  it  ivill  prove  a 
money  maker  for  you. 

THE  CRLIFORNIR  LIKFRESH  COMPANY 

THE  WANN  COMPANY,  Selling  Agents 
303  Union  Savings  Bank  Building,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Reference— Wellman  Robbins  Mercantile  Co.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  DISTRIBUTORS 

1008-1010  SECOND  STREET 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIFORNIA 

We  are  the  Clearance  House  on  ahlpmentM  of  Dcclduona  Fralta  from  the  State, 
We  can  fill  orders  for  any  variety  of  fruit  from  any  diatrict  with  Prompt- 
neaa  and  Dispatch.     We  handle  only  in  carload  lota,  and  make  the  flll- 
lni$  of  K.  O.  B.  orders  our  Specialty.     Some  of  the   principal  flrma 
ainilatInK  are; 


EARL  FRUIT  CO. 
THE  PIONEER  FRUIT  CO. 
PRODUCERS  FRUIT  CO. 
FRANK  H.  BUCK  CO. 
SILVA-BERGTHOLDT  CO. 
PINKHAM  &  McKEVITT 
SCHNABEL  BROS.  &  CO. 
PENRYN  FRUIT  CO. 

Offlcera: 

Frank  H.  Buck,  Pres. 

W.  E.  Gerber.  1st  Vice-Pres. 
Chas.  B.  Bills,  2nd  Vice-Pres. 
H.  A.  Fairbank,  Treasurer. 


GEO.  D.  KELLOGG  &  SON 
VACAVILLE  FRUIT  CO. 
G.  H.  ANDERSON 
W.  J.  WILSON  &  SON 
A.  BLOCK  FRUIT  CO. 
VALLEY  FRUIT  CO. 
W.  O.  DAVIES 
NEWCASTLE  FRUIT  CO. 

Board  of  Managers) 

C.  B.  Dewees  Chas.  B.  Bills 

C.  Fotheringham      George  D.  Kellogg 

A.  H.  Schnabel         H.  A.  Fairbank 


F.  B.  McKEVITT,  Secretary  and  General  Manager 


Correspondence  Solicited 


Save  Money  By  Buying 
Ihis  Good 
Second-Hand  Pipe 

We  can  supply  you  with  any 
size  and  quantity  of  StiB4ar4 
Pipe  or  Caaing— all  new  threads 
and  couplings— all  stock  guar- 
anteed nrst  class. 

If  thinkiaf  of  boyioi  tmj  kiad  (f  fipt- 
roarbcit  iolereiti  will  b«  ttrrtihj  writiai 
Bf  for  prices  ud  pirticnlan. 

Pacilic  Pipe  Co.,  Main  and  Howard  Sts.,  San  Francisco 
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Paper 
Berry  Baskets 

We  can  save  you  money. 
Look  at  these  prices: 

One  Pound  Ventilated  Baskets 

1000  Lots,  $2.75  10,000  Lots,  $2.40 

5000     "      2.50  25,000     "  2.80 

Not  Ventilated 

1000  Lots,  S2.55  10,000  Lots,  $2.20 

•5000     "      2.30  25,000     "  2.10 

One-Half  Pound  Baskets,  Not  Ventilated 

lOOO  i>()ts,  $1.75  10,000  liOts,  $1.65 

.5000     "      1.75  25,000     "  1.60 

.50,000  Lots,*  $1.50 

Don't  fail  to  send  for  samples.  We 
want  you  to  see  what  we  make. 

E.  F.  ADAMS 

362  MAIN  ST.,  PETALUMA 


Genuine  Florida  Sour  Orange 
Seed-Bed  Trees 

Extra  fine  one-year  stock — the  best  to 
be  had.  Be  sure  you  are  getting  the  gen- 
uine article.  If  you  will  send  your  orders 
in  now,  we  are  prepared  to  fill  them,  be 
they  large  or  small ;  but  order  early,  as 
the  supply  is  limited. 

Three  thousand  fine  large  two  -  year 
Valenclas.   Get  our  prices. 

SOUTHLAND  NURSERIES. 

F.  H.  DISBROW,  Proprietor, 

R.  D.  1.  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Phones:  Main  949— Home  2520 

EUCALYPTUS 
SEEDS 

In  large  or  small  quantities,  33  species  to 
select  from.  Write  for  free  pamphlet. 
"Eucalyptus  Culture."  It  tells  you  how 
to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the  plants  and 
plant  out  in  the  field.  Also  describes  all 
the  leading  kinds,  gives  their  uses,  etc. 

Trial  packets  15c  each,  4  for  50c.  Write 
for  prices  in  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

345  S.  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


RHUBARB  FOR  PROFIT 

A  FREE  BCOKLET  ON 

Rhubarb  Culture 

$1009  profit  per  acre;  plant  now. 
Berry  plan  sof  all  sorts.  Cut  this 
adv.  out  and  mail  today. 

J  B.WAGNER,      Pasadena,  fal. 
The  Rhubarb  and  Berry  Specla'Ist 
P 


THE  HENDERSON 

FRUIT  LADDER 

Best  Made 
Durable,  Practical  and  <  heap- 
est  on  the  Market.    Hend  for 
Price  List. 

HENDERSON  MFG.  CO. 

710  E.  lOth  Street,  Oakland.  Cal. 


To  Kxtrrniiiiate 
.GROUND     .SaiFIIlREI.S,     GOPHERS,  alMO 
BORERS,    ROOT    APHIS,    etc.,    on  Fruit 


Tree* 


CARBON  BISULPHIDE 

T.s  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  deal(M-s  and  manufacturers. 
WHEELER,  REYNOI>DS  &  STAUKFEIl. 
OfHce:  California    St..    San  FranclHCO. 


BERRY  PLANTS 

LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 


PASADENA.  CAL. 


R.  F.  D. 


In  this  connection,  the  price  of  neglect 
is  also  interesting.  In  1907,  8  acres  in 
row  crops  belonging  to  a  neighbor  and 
kept  clean  until  August,  was  allowed  to 
take  care  of  itself  while  the  owner  went 
to  the  seacoast.  On  his  return,  seven 
weeks  later,  an  expenditure  of  $85.71,  or 
$10.71  per  acre  in  wages,  was  necessary 
to  eradicate  the  Bermuda  which  had 
grown  in  his  absence. 

Killing  Out  Bermuda  Fields. — When 
solidly  matted  growths  of  Bermuda  grass 
are  to  be  destroyed,  wholesale  methods 
must  be  employed.  Bermuda  sod  may  be 
killed  by  turning  it  dry  in  the  'fall  with 
a  turning  plow,  such  as  the  Moliue  rod 
plow,  thus  exposing  the  roots  to  killing 
winter  frosts.  The  following  spring  the 
ground  may  be  sown  to  cultivated  crops 
followed  by  a  winter  crop  of  grain,  and 
in  about  two  years  the  grass  should  be 
under  control. 

Likewise,  in  summer  Bermuda  sod  may 
be  turned  dry  and  the  roots  exposed  for 
several  weeks  to  the  full  heat  of  the  sun, 
with  occasional  si)ring  tooth-harrowing  to 
further  expose  and  disturb  the  roots  and 
stolons.  In  November  and  December  the 
ground  may  be  sown  to  grain  or  planted 
to  winter  vegetables  such  as  beets  or  on 
ions.  Another  summer  fallowing  may 
further  reduce  the  Bermuda,  which  should 
thus  in  time  be  brought  under  control. 

Following  the  practice  outlined  above, 
we  have  ceased  to  dread  Bermuda  at 
Yuma,  finding  it  not  only  possible  but 
practicable  to  keep  it  in  subjection. 


FARMERS'  MUTUAL  INSURANCE 
OF  CALIFORNIA. 


To  the  Editor:  As  farmers,  we  have 
always  been  looking  forward  to  the  day 
when  there  would  be  more  and  truer  co 
operation  among  the  farmers.  That  day 
is  surely  at  hand,  and  the  numerous  co 
operative  lumber  companies,  water  com 
panies,  fruit  companies,  and  packing  cor. 
l)anies,  and  last  but  not  least,  the  co- 
operative insurance  companies  of  this 
State  show  that  cooperation  amongst 
the  producers  "is  making  good"  and  is 
here  to  stay. 

In  1897,  the  California  Legislature 
passed  a  bill  by  which  a  certain  number 
of  farmers,  or  persons  owning  fan.i  prop 
erty  might  have  the  right  to  organize  a 
mutual  insurance  company  for  mutual 
protection,  and  under  the  control  and 
supervision  of  the  State  laws,  the  same 
as  the  old-line  companies. 

This  form  of  insurance  company  has 
been  in  successful  operation  in  other 
States  for  the  past  forty  years. 

The  first  county  to  take  advantage  of 
this  law  was  Sonoma,  where  The  Sonoma 
County  Farmers  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Co.  was  organized  .lanuary  26.  1898.  Since 
thai  time  there  have  been  various  com- 
panies formed  in  the  different  counties 
until  there  are  now  seventeen  county  mu- 
tuals  in  the  State,  representing  in  round 
numbers  something  over  $25,000,000  worth 
of  policies.  While  this  amount  may  seem 
comparatively  small  as  compared  with 
old-line  companies,  still,  when  we  con 
sider  that  there  has  been  to  every  policy- 
holder in  these  companies  a  saving  of 
nearly  80  per  cent  of  what  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  paying,  it  makes  the  benefits 
of  co-operation  loom  up  considerably. 
That  this  form  of  insurance  is  the  only 
insurance  for  a  farmer,  and  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  business,  there  is  not  the 
shadow  of  doubt. 

The  report  of  our  State  Secretary,  G. 
F.  Cromer,  of  Los  Angeles  county,  show 
that  the  average  cost  to  the  farmers  rep 
lesented  by  the  seventeen  different  organ- 
izations was  but  21  cents  per  $100  per 
year.  Anyone  can,  by  comparison  with 
what  they  are  paying,  form  an  idea  of 
the  immense  benefits  derived  by  the  mem 
bers. 

Here  in  San  Joaquin  county  we  started 


April  20,  1907,  with  47  members  and 
$70,000  worth  of  insurance.  We  now 
have  about  800  members  and  are  nearing 
the  million-dollar  mark  in  policies.  We 
have  a  sure,  steady  growth,  and  number 
among  our  policyholders  a  large  percent 
age  of  most  successful  and  influential 
farmers  in  our  county.  As  has  been  the 
history  of  all  these  companies  in  the 
State,  we  believe  we  are  going  to  "make 
good."  c.  A.  Stowe. 

Stockton,  June  12,  1911. 


PRUNE  DIPPER 


AND 


PRUNE  GRADER 

FOR  SALE 
GAVIN-DEVEREUX  CO.,  Concord,  Cal. 


TANKS  OF  AlA.  DESCRIPTIONS!  Wool 
or  Steel.  We  aren't  In  the  Trust.  Mall 
ii.s  a  postal  and  we'll  quote  you  priees  that 
«ill  astound  you.  CAI-IFORNIA  TANK 
CO.,  (11  Fremont  St.,  San  Franelneo,  Cal. 


LARGEST  CnRUS  NURSERIES  IN  THE  WORLD 

Parties  contemplating  the  planting  of  citrus  groves  this  coming  spring 
will  do  well  to  send  for  our  prices  soon,  as  there  will  evidently  a  a  shortage 
of  strictly  first  class  stock.  Write  today  for  particulars,  or,  better  still,  pay 
us  a  visit  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  show  you  just  what  we  have. 

Our  finely  illustrated  booklet,  "Citrus  Fruits,"  covering  the  industry 
from  the  seed  to  the  market,  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25c  in 
stamps. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAM  DIMAS,  CALIFORNIA 


THE  IMPERIAL  LAND  GRADER 


The  only  grader  and  scraper  comhined 
that  moves  earth  and  levels  the  ground 
perfectly  and  with  ease. 


GASOLINE  ENGINES. 
TRACTION  ENGINES. 


CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS. 
ELECTRIC  MOTCRS. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  MACHINERY 
REPAIKS  ON  SHORT  NOTICE. 

DIXON  IRON  WORKS, 

DIXON.  CAL. 


LAWiil 

ANCHOR  B.  FEHCE 


The  cheaper  than  wood  kind.  It 
increases  the  beauty,  comfort  and  value  of  your  property.  Artistic 
designs  of  Fancy  Fabrics  for  Wood  Posts  or  complete  Fences  with  Steel 
Posts.  Gates  to  Match.  Cemetery  and  schoolhouse  fences  a  specialty. 
Prices  gladly  quoted.    Ask  for  Catalogue  <«  D." 

CALIFORNIA  ANCHOR  FENCE  COMPANY,  sTo^k^o'ii?  caL 


HIGH  GRADE  CITRUS  TREES 

20  years  experience  enables  us  to  furnish  the  best  absolutely. 
Write,  phone  or  call  for  information.    We  are  here  for  business. 

POLLARD  BROS. 

CORNER  MISSION  STREET  AND  LOS  ROBLES  AVE.,  SOUTH  PASADENA.  CAL. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  COMPANY  'Ten^lll'^'' 

"Anchor"  Brand,  Velvet  Flowers  of  Sulphur;  "Volcano"  Rrand,  Kubllined  Flowers  of  Sul- 
phur; "Tio*'"  Brand,  Sublimed  Sulphur;  "Olamood  S"  Brand,  Kefined  Flour  Sulphur- 
"Frull"  Brand.  Powdered  Sulphur,  Roil  or  Stick,  Rellned  Lump.  ' 

A(il£NTS  FOK  "Fleur  de  Soalre"  Extra  Fine  and  Eagie  Brand,  Fieri  dl  Zolfo 
(for  bleaching  and  spraying). 

Refinery:  BORDEAUX.  FRANCE. 
Oltice-«24  Calilornia  St..  above  Kearney.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIFORNIA 
Samples  and  Prices  on  Application.  Telephone:  Kearney  4836— (Home)  C8636. 


PIONEER  CEfSIXRIF-UGAL  F»IJMF»S 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  ua  to  sell 
you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy  any  other 
make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competitors' 
wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  In  quality  and 
capacity  of  any.  Live  agents  wanted.  Write  for 
circular  and  prices. 

PBKRLBSS  IRON  WORKS,  Saara 

ICaotlon  Rural  Praaa. 
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ORCHARD  PACKING  FUNDAMEN- 
TAL IN  STANDARIZATION 
OF  DECIDUOUS  FRUIT. 


(Continued  From  Page  1.) 


is  a  one-horse  truck.  It  can  be  built  much 
larger  for  two  horses  if  desirable. 

Guoi  ND  Floor  Pl.^n  of  Packing  Hou.se. 
— This  house,  as  shown  in  the  drawing,  is 
32  by  32  ft,  and  the  various  measure- 
ments are  shown.   Two  sides  are  equipped 


2 

5f 
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these  racks  in  this  packing  house  will 
hold  224  lug  boxes  of  fruit.  There  are 
two  racks  on  each  side  of  the  house,  hence 
capacity,  for  full  lug  boxes,  is  896.  The 
lower  shelves  only,  however,  are  usually 
used  for  the  fruit,  while  the  upper  shelves 
are  used  for  empty  lug  boxes  which  are 
to  be  taken  back  to  the  field. 

(  B )  is  the  space  for  packers.  This  sizv 
house  will  accommodate  twelve  packers, 
or  sixteen  in  an  emergency. 

(C)  is  a  packing  bench  2  feet  wide,  fiat 
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Ground  Floor  of  Butler's  Orchard  Packing  House. 
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Receiving  Side  of  Butler's  Orchard  Packing  House. 
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Out-Going  Ends  of  Butler's  Orchard  Packing  House. 


for  receiving  the  fruit  as  It  comes  in  from 
the  orchard,  the  trucks  driving  up  to  these 
to  unload.  The  other  two  sides  provide 
for  handling  of  the  finished  product  in 
its  outward  movement. 

(A)  is  a  rack  with  shelves  10  Inches 
or  a  foot  apart,  wide  enough  to  accommo- 
date two  lug  boxes  end  to  end.    One  of 


and  slatted  so  that  fruit  cannot  be 
poured  out  on  it.  Each  packer  has  two 
lug  boxes  of  fruit  (peaches,  plums,  pears, 
as  the  case  may  be)  at  one  side  of  the 
box  he  is  packing  into,  and  his  wrapping 
paper  at  the  other  side.  He  may  have 
three  lug  boxes  of  fruit  to  pack  from  if 
desirable.    The  expert  packer  will  pack 


from  the  lugs  (which  are  all  within  his 
reach)  first,  a  box  of  one  uniform  sized 
fruit,  then  a  box  of  another  uniform  size. 
When  his  box  is  packed,  it  is  pushed  for- 
ward up  onto  the  shelf  in  front  of  him 
(D),  whence  it  is  taken  by  the  nailer  to 
nailing  bench  (E).  The  packer  may  also 
place  on  this  shelf  partially  emptied  lug 
boxes,  if  he  requires  another  lug  of  fruit 
to  complete  the  sizes  he  is  packing.  Some 
growers  may  prefer  to  pour  the  fruit  onto 
the  benches  before  packing,  esi)ecially 
l)lums,  which  can  easily  be  arranged;  but 
in  this  packing  house  the  fruit  is  always 
liacked  direct  from  the  lug  box,  to  avoid 
one  handling  and  the  "pawing  over"  on 
the  benches. 

The  shelf  (D)  may  be  any  desired 
width,  but  should  be  built  8  or  10  inches 
above  the  i)acking  bench,  and  other 
shelves  may  be  built  above  it  to  hold 
packed  boxes  ready  for  the  nailer.  Be- 
low the  level  of  the  packing  table  is  an- 
other shelf.  Along  this  shelf  are  placed 
lug  boxes,  lengthwise,  into  which  is 
thrown  the  waste  and  imperfect  fruit,  to 
be  taken  away  by  a  man  on  the  nailing 
bench  side. 

The  finished  packages  are  stacked  in  the 
open  spaces  on  each  end  of  the  building, 
to  which  the  wagons  drive  for  loading  out. 
In  this  building  these  spaces  have  an  ex- 
treme capacity,  without  crowding  nailers, 
of  2000  boxes  if  stacked  12  high.  The 
fruit,  however,  is  usually  hauled  to  the 
cars  as  fast  as  ready. 

One  of  the  photographs  shows  a  side 
elevation  of  the  packing  house  and  the 
receiving  racks.  As  is  shown  by  the 
drawing  of  the  end  elevation,  the  build- 
ing may.be  one  or  two  stories:  in  the 
latter  case  the  upper  floor  is  used  for  box 
making  and  storing.  A  modification  of 
this  building  may  be  built  by  taking  half 
of  it,  cut  crosswise. 

TThe  packing  house  which  Mr.  H.  E. 
Butler  so  clearly  describes  and  illustrates 
for  the  benefit  of  our  readers  was  de- 
signed and  used  by  his  father,  the  late 
P.  W.  Butler,  with  whom  this  writer  had 
most  inspiring  and  profitable  acquaint- 
ance for  twenty  years  or  more.  We  al- 
ways regarded  Mr.  Butler  as  one  of  the 
most  progressive  and  capable  men  in  our 
fruit  industry.  He  was  great  in  planning 
and  organizing,  but  never  failed  to  regu- 
late his  power  of  origination  ^nd  inven- 
tion by  rigid  requirements  of  practica- 
bility and  workability.  His  influence  in 
building  up  the  foothill  fruit  industry 
was  great  and  valuable,  and  his  activities 
were  also  widely  extended  over  the  Stale. 
His  children  and  grandchildren  are  add- 
ing to  the  public  indebtedness  to  their 
ancestors. — Editor.  ] 


BEET  FARMERS'  INSTITUTE 
AND  PICNIC. 


To  the  Editor:  June  9  was  surely 
sugar-beet  day.  Beets  of  all  kinds  held 
sway  with  the  sugar  beet  the  main  topic 
of  discussion,  for  all  the  beet  farmers  and 
their  families  for  fifty  miles  around  had 
gathered  in  resjjonse  to  the  invitation 
issued  by  the  Spreckels  Sugar  Company 
to  set  apart  that  day  for  a  big  picnic  and 
farmers'  institute. 

Beautiful  Alisal  park,  six  miles  from 
Salinas,  was  the  scene  of  the  picnic,  fret, 
transportation  being  furnished  to  the 
park  from  Spreckels,  Salinas  and  Wat- 
sonville.  A  thousand  peo|)le  accepted  the 
invitation  and  gave  the  day  over  to  get- 
ting better  acquainted,  talking  over  farm- 
ing problems,  and  enjoying  the  natural 
beauties  of  the  park. 

The  forenoon  was  devoted  to  a  farmers' 
institute,  the  following  addresses  being 
delivered: 

Opening  Address,  R.  H.  Moore,  general 
manager. 

Remarks,  .Judge  C.  F.  Lacey. 

"Humus  for  Beet  Soils,"  Professor  G. 
W.  Shaw,  University  of  California. 


"Irrigation,  Its  Need  and  How  to  Se- 
cure It,"  C.  L.  Pioda,  company  engineer. 

"Insects  of  the  Beet  Crop,"  G.  T.  Scott, 
Spreckels  Experiment  Station. 

"The  Labor  Problem,"  A.  Miles,  out- 
side beet  man. 

"Irrigation  from  the  AgricuJtural 
Standpoint,"  Professor  Shaw. 

"Why  We  Advocate  Beets,"  R.  L.  Ad 
ams  in  charge  of  Spreckels  Experiment 
Station. 

At  noon  a  big  barbecue  was  held,  two 
beeves  being  donated  for  the  occasion. 
These  were  supplemented  with  basket 
lunches  brought  by  the  ladies. 

Dancing  and  children's  games  occupied 
the  afternoon,  the  Spreckels  orchestra 
furnishing  the  music. 

The  "get-together"  spirit  is  being  rec- 
ognized more  and  more  as  a  necessary 
element  of  successful  business,  and  un- 
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THE 

BRIQQS" 

IMPROVED 

Fruit  Pitting 
Machine 


■MODEL  1911 


Saves  Money,  Fruit  and  Worry 

Ity  helping  you  keep  up  with  your  crop. 
The  fruit  Is  cut  smoothly,  entirely  around, 
and  not  bruised,  and  the  dried  product  sells 
equally  as  well  as  hand  cut.  It  does  the 
work  of  eighteen  or  twenty  hand  cutters, 
doing  good  work. 

2  tons  per  hour  free  stone  peaches. 

1  ton  per  hour  apricots  and  plums. 

It  is  no  experiment  and  Is  guaranteed. 
Send  for  circular. 

THE  BRiQQS'KNIQHT  MFG.  CO. 

336  E.  Second  St. 
LOS  ANQELES,  CALIFORNIA 


A  PROFITABLE 
INVESTMENT 

can  1)1-  niaiii'.  in  almo.st  .my  section  of 
tlie  country,  in  a  first  class 

WKI.L  DKILLIXG  .M.\CHI.\E:. 

The  demand  for  water  wells  Is  so 
KTpat   that   good   machines   are  never 

UUo. 

GOOD  MONEY  El.tRNKn 
by    drillinf?    Wills,    and    oxtia  profits 
made  by  our  Well  Drlllvr'N  .\Keno)'  for 
l*iiiii|»M  :ind  Gun  Kii|t;lneH. 

Write  for  full  details. 


AMI:KI(  \\  DRII.I.IXi   \M>  PI  MIMNfi 
.MACllI.XKHV. 
GoHOline  EnginfH,  IlorHp-I'owrri), 
SIcnin  IOukIik'm  iind  II<>II<tn. 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering 
&  Supply  Company 

70  Fronioot  St.  Sun  FruDclHco. 
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civil  and  Irrigation  Engineers,  Agtlcultur&l  Engineers, 
Attorneys  of  Patent  Law. 


CONSULT 

YOUR  ENGINEER 

He  is  on  your  side  of  the 
fence  and  helps  you  to  solve 
your  problem  in  your  own  way 

K  E  R  NS  — SESSIONS 
ENGINEERS 

Postal  Telegraph  Bdg.,  San  Francisco 


Mr.  Land  Buyer: 

If  buying  agricultural  lands  to  use,  you 
lire  taking  vreat  chances  buying  ivlthout 
eheniioal  analysis. 

If  buyiny  to  sell,  an  expert's  report  will 
help  you  to  sell  In  half  the  time  at  a 
higher  price;  since  if  not  found  good,  he 
will  be  able  to  advise  a  means  of  Improve- 
ment, and  if  good,  your  land  is  sold. 


R.  R.  SNOWDEN 

Chemist  and  Soil  Engineer. 
320  Stimson  Building,  Los  Angelea,  Cal. 


SOIL  UBORATORY 

Analysis  of  Soils,  Agricultural  and  Indus- 
trial Products,  Water,  etc.    Alkali  Recla- 
mation and  Irrigation. 

CURTIS  &  TOMPKINS 

Established  1878 
AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 

CHEMISTS 

108  FRONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANQISCO 


r    &    nnnWFIT     Ir       speaks  Spamsh. 
\j»  n*  DWrl  Iltlilij  01%    Mexican  &  S.  Amer. 
75  "Jutter  St.,  San  Francisco        Projei  ts  Handled. 

CIVIL,  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

Specializes  on 
IRRIGATION— DRAINAGE— RECLAMATION 

Nepleoted  properties  put  on  paying  basis.  Man- 
agement for  absent  owners,  or  put  in  shape  to 
sell.  Acquainted  with  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty values,  soils,  etc.   Surveys  and  subdlvibions. 


SYMMES  &  MEANS 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS 

Agricultural  Investigations,  Soil  Surveys, 
Irrigation,  Drainage,  Alkali  Reclamation. 

MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE  BIDC,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


J.  C.  PIERSON.  D.  W.  PIERSON. 

ENGINEERING  OFFICES 

Fracttcal  Irrigation,  Reclamation,  Drain- 
are,  Power  and  Water  Development.  Plana 
made  and  Estimate*  famished. 

431  &  432  Ochsner  Bldg.     Sacramento,  Cal. 
Phone  Main  3825  R.  P.  O.  Box  77. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE 

THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS 
AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

(The  German  Bank) 

Mfmbor  of  the  Associated  Savings  Banks  of 
San  Franci.sco. 
526  California  St. 
Mission  Branch,  2572  Mission  St..  near  22d. 
Richmond  District  Branch,  432  Clement  St.. 
Bet.  5th  and  6th  Avs. 
For  the  half  year  ending  .June  30,  1911, 
a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate 
of  four  (4)  per  cent  per  annum  on  all  de- 
posits, free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after 
Saturday,    July    1,    1911.     Dividends  not 
called  for  are  added  to  the  deposit  account 
and  earn  dividends  from  July  1,  1911. 

GEORGE  TOURNT,  Manager. 


der  the  cool  green  of  the  live  oaks  and 
the  full  bloom  of  the  buckeye,  the  officials 
of  the  Spreckels  Sugar  Company  and  their 
beet  farmers  could  not  help  but  come  into 
close  harmony  one  with  another,  thus 
paving  the  way  for  the  friendliest  of 
business  relations  in  the  future. 
Salinas.  Obsekver. 


Agricultural  Engineer. 


LOST  HEAT. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Pre.ss 
By  Mr.  C.  R.  Sessio:«s. 

A  man  who  runs  a  gas-engine  does  not 
always  realize  how  much  heat  is  being 
carried  away  in  the  warm  water  from 
the  cooling-jacket  and  in  the  hot  exhaust 
gases.  The  engine  may  become  overheai- 
ed,  or  he  may  burn  his  hands  on  the  hot 
exhaust-pipe,  but  when  this  heat  does  not 
annoy  him,  he  turns  his  mind  to  other 
things. 

Of  all  the  energy  contained  in  the  gaso- 
line, only  about  one-fiflh  is  actually  con- 
verted into  useful  work  by  the  gas-engine. 
The  remainder  appears  as  heat  and  is  lost 
by  radiation  and  in  the  cooling  water  and 
in  the  exhaust  gases.  The  loss  in  the 
cooling  water  alone  is  about  one-third  of 
the  total  energy  in  the  fuel.  This  one 
loss  is  greater  than  the  useful  work. 

Now  when  hot  water  is  useful  or  nec- 
essary, this  lost  heat  can  be  greatly  re- 
duced. The  cooling-water  loss  can  be  en- 
tirely recovered  and  a  large  part  of  the 
loss  in  the  exhaust  gases  can  be  saved. 
Under  ordinary  conditions,  about  one-halt 
of  the  total  energy  of  the  fuel  can  be  re- 
covered by  simply  piping  the  cooling 
water  from  the  jacket  through  a  heater 
on  the  exhaust  pipe.  Such  a  heater  is 
very  simple  and  can  be  built  up  of  pipe 
and  pipe-fittings.  It  can  be  very  often 
home-made. 

When  this  arrangement  is  apjtlied  to 
an  ordinary  10-horsepower  gas-engine, 
about  sixty  gallons  of  water  can  be  heat- 
ed to  the  boiling  point  in  an  hour.  Under 
the  common  boiler  it  would  be  necessary 
to  use  about  twelve  pounds  of  coal  to 
heat  the  same  amount  of  water  to  a  like 
temperature.  In  the  first  instance  the 
water  is  heated  for  nothing,  and  in  the 
second  instance  the  expense  is  the  cost 
of  twelve  pounds  of  coal,  or  an  equal 
quantity  of  wood. 

Hot  water  is  a  very  useful  thing  around 
a  dairy.  Cans,  buckets,  and  bottles  must 
be  washed.  The  cream  separator  must  be 
cleaned  and  the  floor  of  the  separator- 
room  must  be  washed  down.  Cold  water 
will  not  do  the  work,  because  hot  water 
is  necessary  to  cut  the  fat  and  grease  left 
by  the  milk.  While  a  gas-engine  is  run- 
ning to  pump  water,  to  operate  an  ice 
machine,  electric  generator,  cream  separa- 
tor, or  run  a  washing  machine,  plenty 
of  good  hot  water  can  be  stored  up  in  a 
hot-water  tank  and  used  later  when 
needed. 

Now  that  a  successful  governor  -pulley 
has  been  devised,  there  is  no  longer  any 
danger  of  damage  to  the  cream  separator 
when  operated  with  a  gas-engine.  The 
separator  is  started  without  shock  and  is 
run  at  an  absolutely  uniform  speed,  no 
matter  how  poor  the  regulation  of  'he 
speed  of  the  engine  may  be. 

The  temi)erature  of  the  exhaust  gases 
as  they  leave  the  engine  is  somthing  more 
than  .500°  Fahrenheit,  so  that  very  hot 
water  and  even  steam  can  be  got  by  the 
use  of  an  exhaust  heater.  The  hotter  the 
water  the  less  the  quantity  that  is  heated. 
When  steam  is  to  be  got,  a  feed  pump 
must  be  used  to  force  the  water  into 
the  heater,  and  It  Is  to  be  remembered 
that  only  a  relatively  small  quantity  can 
be  obtained.  The  temperature  of  pas- 
teurizing (about  160°  F.)  is  well  within 
the  range  of  such  a  heater. 


How  To  Get 

A  little  review  of  some  of  the  principles 
of  arithmetic  as  applied  to  dairying  would 
bring  in  a  nice  little  increase  of  revenue 
these  days  to  many  of  the  dairymen  who 
are  not  raising  their  calves. 

Cows  are  freshened  every  year  and 
calves  are  knocked  on  the  head  and  put 
under  ground  right  away,  or  else  kept 
until  they  can  be  sold  to  the  butcher, 
many  times  under  the  age  provided  by 
law.  The  price  obtained  for  them  cuts 
no  great  figure  as  a  moneymaking  proposi- 
tion, and  it  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  with 
many  persons  the  cows  would  usually  not 
be  freshened  at  all  if  they  would  do  as 
well  without  producing  a  calf. 

It  Is  true  that  with  many  of  the  bulls 
that  head  the  herds,  and  with  the  many 
"boarders"  that  are  kept  in  the  ordinary 
dairy  and  only  give  enough  milk  to  pay 
for  their  feed,  the  calves  had  better  be 
sold  as  veal,  but  if  a  man  has  a  bull  that 
is  worth  anything  beyond  his  power  of 
freshening  his  cows,  and  if  the  cows  are 
worthy  of  respect  for  their  milking  quali- 
ties, the  calves  are  far  too  valuable  to  be 
sold  to  kill.  If  they  are  not  worth  good 
money,  the  man  who  owns  dairy  stock 
would  be  better  off  if  he  would  go  into 
some  other  business,  or  reform.  In  other 
words,  if  a  man  does  not  raise  his  calves 
now  he  should  sit  down  for  a  quiet  think 
and  ask  the  reason  why. 

The  best  dairy  cows  are  worth  now  at 
least  from  $80  to  $100,  and  the  cow  that 
won't  bring  $60  had  better  go  to  the 
butcher.  These  prices  might  not  have  been 
possible  a  year  ago,  but  with  the  growth 
of  the  business  now  they  hold  good,  and 
bid  fair  to  for  some  time  yet.  If  the 
dairymen  can  be  induced  to  expel  "board- 


Good  Cows. 

ers"  by  using  the  scales  and  the  Babcock 
test  and  clean  out  their  tuberculosis  cows 
even  these  prices  will  be  too  low  for  sev- 
eral years  to  come. 

As  an  example  of  the  problems  a  man 
might  set  himself  to  figure  out  in  his 
spare  time,  we  give  the  following: 

1.  A  calf  will  reach  maturity  in,  or  at 
least  produce  her  first  calf,  at  from  15  to 
24  months,  and  not  consume  the  food  that 
a  cow  will  during  that  time.  What  profit 
per  year  if  slie  sells  at  even  $50? 

2.  You  know  what  income  your  cows 
bring  to  you,  or  if  you  don't  you  ought  to. 
What  would  be  the  profit  after  subtract- 
ing cost  of  feed  and  handling  from  each 
cow?  Which  would  bring  in  the  most, 
and  how  much  more,  the  calf  or  the  cow? 

3.  What  sort  of  business  is  it  to  keep 
a  bull  that  is  not  of  a  top?notch  milking 
strain,  when  his  calves  will  be  worth 
nothing  for  beef  and  less  for  milk?  And, 
lastly,  what  sort  of  business  is  it  to  keep 
for  the  same  running  expense  a  bull  that 
will  sire  calves  maturing  into  $90  cows, 
when  many  bulls  are  good  only  to  freshen 
cows,  and  furnish  a  poor  grade  of  veal  or 
a  good  grade  of  fertilizer? 

A.  F.  Gervanoni,  a  Crow's  Landing 
dairyman,  recently  purchased  100  head  of 
dairy  cattle  around  Salinas. 


M.  H.  Diepenbrock,  who  owns  a  large 
dairy  nine  miles  south  of  Sacramento,  has 
contracted  to  supply  300  gallons  of  milk 
per  day  to  San  Francisco. 

The  United  States  Government  has  filed 
suits  in  Carson,  Nevada,  against  five  cat- 
tle companies  on  the  charge  of  fencing  In 
Government  lands. 


ELECTRIC  POWER 

brings  to  your  home 
Comfort     Profit  Convenience 

Convenience — 
to  the  wife 

By  reducing  the  labor  of  house  work  through  the  many 
electrically  operated  appliances  now  available. 

Profit— 

to  the  land  cwner 

By  providing  a  reliable  means  of  irrigating  at  a  moderate 
cost ; 

By  reducing  the  labor  and  time  required  for  many  farming 
operations  through  substituting  the  electric  inotor  for  men 
and  horses. 

Comfort — 

to  the  entire  family 

By  shortening  the  workday  and  making  po.ssible  many 
advantages  not  obtainable  before  electricity  became  a  factor 
in  farm  life. 


Visit  our  nearest  district  manager  and  investigate 
the  possibilities  open  to  you,  or  write  us  and  we 
will  gladly  send  a  representative  to  explain  in  detail. 

PACIFIC  GAS  AND  ELECTRIC  CO. 

445  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco 
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Dairy  Development  in  Humboldt 

County. 


Although  the  interior  valley  county, 
Stanislaus,  has,  as  recently  stated  in  our 
columns,  wrested  the  first  place  in  butter 
production  from  the  grand  old  coast  dairy 
county,  Humboldt,  that  does  not  mean 
that  Humboldt  is  declining.  Things  are 
being  done  there  in  dairying  which  other 
counties  do  not  undertake,  and  in  other 
ways.  Humboldt  yields  no  .dairy  palms 
to  the  interior  valley.  In  a  recent  issue 
of  Hoard's  Dairyman,  Leta  M.  Nevens 
gives  interesting  notes  of  dairy  develop- 
ment in  Humboldt,  which  will  be  accepta 
ble  to  our  readers.— Editor.  J 

It  is  wonderful  to  note  the  progress  that 
dairying  and  the  production  of  dairy  pro- 
ducts have  made  in  this  section  in  the 
past  few  years.  About  twenty  years  ago 
saw  the  first  creamery  erected  in  Hum- 
boldt county.  Up  to  this  time  there  have 
been  numerous  dairies,  for  dairying  be 
gan  almost  as  soon  as  the  first  cow  was 
driven  over  the  trail  from  the  adjoining 
counties  when  Humboldt  was  first  settled 
by  the  whites.  Twenty  years  ago  almost 
evei-y  dairy  ranch  in  the  valley  had  a 
dairy  house  where  the  milk  was  set, 
skimmed  and  churned  by  hand,  a  few  of 
the  more  enterprising  dairymen  using  the 
old-fashioned  horse  power  for  turning  the 
churn,  thus  saving  time  and  labor. 

A  few  of  the  dairy  houses  of  olden  times 
still  remain  in  the  valley,  but  most  of 
them  have  been  razed  or  remodeled  into 
dwelling  houses  or  bunkhouses  for  the 
milkers  and  hired  help;  some  are  used 
for  store  houses  and  wood  sheds. 

Ci:.NTR.\i.iz.\Tio.N. — In  the  onward  march 
of  progress  the  creameries  supplanted 
the  dairies,  they  in  turn  to  be  swallowed 
up  by  the  larger  creamery  corporations, 
who  came  along  and  paid  a  higher  pricc- 
for  butter-fat  than  the  small  concerns 
could  afford  to  pay.  Some  of  the  cream 
eries  still  run  as  skimming  stations  in 
different  sections,  the  cream  being  hauled 
to  the  large  creamery  for  churning  once 
a  day  in  the  winter  and  twice  a  day  dur 
ing  the  summer  months.  The  Central. 
Libby,  McNeil  &  Libby  and  the  Swift 
Company  own  practically  all  the  cream 
eries  in  the  Eel  River  valley  section,  al 
though  several  creameries  are  still  owned 
and  run  very  successfully  by  the  share 
holders,  mostly  the  dairymen  of  the  sec 
tion  in  which  they  are  located.  These 
creameries  are  in  a  very  flourishing  con 
dition  and  pay  as  high  for  butter-fat  each 
month  as  the  larger  concerns. 

Speci.\i.  Dairy  Pbodixt.s.  —  The  con- 
densed milk  put  up  by  the  Libby,  McNeil 
&  Libby  Co.  at  Loleta  and  the  dried  milk 
— 3C  brand — put  up  by  the  Central  Cream- 
ery Co.  in  Ferndale  find  a  ready  sale  in 
Mexico  as  well  as  in  California  and  the 
Eastern  States.  It  is  claimed  by  many 
in  the  southern  part  of  California  and 
Mexico  that  the  Humboldt  county  con- 
densed milk  is  especially  adapted  to  being 
kept  in  a  warm  climate  owing  to  the  feed 
and  climatic  conditions  of  this  county  as 
well  as  the  purity  of  the  water  used  in 
its  manufacture,  for  no  place  in  Hum- 
boldt county  is  the  water  purer  and 
clearer  than  that  coming  from  the  springs 
that  furnish  the  town  of  Ferndale  with 
the  city  water  supply. 

Some  cheese  is  made  in  Humboldt,  but 
cheese-making  cannot  be  mentioned  as 
being  a  principal  industry  of  this  sec- 
tion. Casein  is  manufactured  in  large 
quantities  by  three  creameries  of  this  sec 
tion  as  well  as  in  the  Loleta  and  Areata 
sections. 

Hog  raising  on  the  skimmed  milk  from 
the  creameries  is  almost  a  thing  of  the 
past,  as  the  manufacture  of  casein  is  a 
better  paying  industry,  with  less  labor 


and  less  chance  of  loss  attached  thereto. 
As  a  result  of  the  manufacture  of  cesein 
the  price  of  hogs  has  advanced  so  rapidly 
in  the  last  few  years,  the  only  hogs  to  be 
found  in  the  county  now  coming  from 
the  hill  sections  where  they  run  on  the 
ranges  eating  mast  and  acorns  in  the 
winter. 

Ijiprovki)  Cows. — It  is  only  during  the 
last  seven  or  eight  years  that  the  dairy- 
men of  Humboldt  have  realized  the  fact 
to  any  great  extent  that  it  costs  no  more 
to  feed  a  fine  milk  and  butter  producer 
than  it  does  to  feed  a  poor  scrub  of  a 
cow.  Since  the  Ferndale  Cow  Testing  As- 
sociation has  been  in  existence  the  men 
have  carefully  noted  results  and  have  be- 
gun to  cull  their  herds  and  have  im- 
ported blooded  cows  and  sires  from  the 
best  stock  farms  in  the  West. 

As  a  result  of  the  monthly  testing  the 
standard  of  dairy  cattle  has  gone  higher, 
and  none  but  the  best  graded  and  full- 
blood  cows  and  sires  are  to  be  found  in 
the  valley  sections.  Even  in  the  hills 
much  attention  is  being  paid  to  the 
graded  cattle  being  raised  for  dairying 
purposes  as  well  as  for  beef.  .Jerseys, 
Durhams  and  Holsteins  are  the  favorites 
in  Humboldt,  in  the  order  named,  hut 
the  number  of  Holsteins  seems  to  be 
growing  steadily  less,  thus  showing  that 
they  do  not  stand  up  to  the  monthly  test 
as  well  as  the  ,Ierseys  and  Durhams.  A 
few  Guernseys  are  seen  among  the  herds, 
but  they  do  not  seem  to  be  so  popular, 
from  the  reason,  perhaps,  that  they  are 
not  so  well  known  as  the  ,Jerseys. 

A  S.\Ti.sFvi.\(;  Business. — There  is  no 
other  branch  of  industry  represented  in 
JIumboldt  county  where  the  average 
profit  is  greater  than  in  the  dairy  busi- 
ness, and,  while  the  business  is  well  de- 
veloped in  this  county,  there  is  still  room 
for  new  ideas  and  lines  along  which  fur- 
ther development  can  be  made.  New- 
comers from  other  sections  of  the  State 
and  other  States  are  made  welcome  and 
shown  every  courtesy  in  •  Humboldt 
county,  and  when  once  they  decide  to 
locate  here  they  seldom  leave. 


A  VIRGIN  MILKER. 


Samuel  .lacks  of  Nai)a  has  a  heifer  n 
little  over  two  years  old  which  has  never 
been  bred,  never  had  a  salt,  and  is  now 
giving  milk.  The  young  cow  was  a  pet, 
was  brought  up  by  hand,  and  a  little  over 
two  months  ago  it  was  noticed  that  he.'- 
bag  was  swollen.  A  veterinarian  was 
called  in,  but  could  find  no  cause:  the  bag 
continued  to  enlarge,  and  nearly  two 
months  ago  the  owner  commenced  milking 
her  and  has  since  been  getting  about  a 
quart  of  milk  each  morning  and  evening. 

R.  E.  Wood,  of  St.  Helena,  vouches  for 
the  facts.  The  cow  belongs  to  his  niece, 
and  he  being  tnere  for  a  term  on  the 
grand  jury  knows  of  the  event. 


A  FLY  REPELLANT. 


To  the  Editor:  The  following  might 
be  found  useful  to  readers  as  a  spray  to 
keep  away  flies: 

Fish  oil,  2  quarts. 

Kerosene,  1  quart. 

Crude  carbolic  acid,  1  pint. 

Oil  of  pennyroyal,  1  ounce. 

Oil  of  tar,  10  ounces. 

Mix  thoroughly  and  apply  in  a  fine 
spray. 

I  have  never  had  occasion  to  test  the 
above,  but  it  is  a  formula  from  one  of 
the  Eastern  experiment  stations  and  has 
been  found  good.  F.  K. 

Woodlake,  Cal. 


mmm 


EVER  NOTICE  THOSE  nui^WFinY  HORSES?  Hit.  ponrrfiil,  KloHHy- 
coatecl,  KpirKrd  aniinalM.    They  orrtalnly  .%RE  good  to  look  upon. 

See  what  the  Brewery  Co.  aoyii; 

San  Francisco. 

Gentlemen: — We  never  have  anything  the  matter  with  our  liorses,  as  we 
have  regularly  used  your  Food,  Red  Ball  Brand,  for  four  years,  and  are  feed- 
ing 1000  pounds  per  month  now.  and  our  animals  are  equal  to  any  in  San 
Francisco.  We  know  that  it  is  simply  perfect  as  an  adjunct  to  feeding.  Its 
use  lessens  the  cost,  while  its  effects  are:  Glossy  coat,  hard  flesh,  powers  of 
endurance,  freedom  from  worms  or  humors  of  any  kind,  and  splendid  spirits. 
We  buy  it  as  regularly  as  we  would  oats,  and  would  on  no  account  be  with- 
out it.  Yours  truly, 

JOHN  WIELAND  BREWING  CO. 


It  eoHtii  ?4  cent  per  feeil.  I'/c  eents  a  day  (tno  feeda)  or  10  eentH  a  week. 
With  a  little  of  thin  food,  your  Mtoek  taken  on  more  weisht — more  beef;  your 
eowM  yield  more  and  richer  milk;  your  chickenn  produce  more  ckkm — becauNC 
they  are  always  In  Kood  condition. 


BAYLEY  &L  LYOINJ,  Sole  Distributors 

DESK  D.  149  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


F"op  Sale : 
lOO  Shopt-Hopn  Bulls 

400  Blacuo  Roberts  Glide 
French  Merino  and 
100  Pure  Bred  Slirop- 
stiire  Rams 

In  Single  or  Carload  Ix)ts 
For  further  particulars  write  to 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE. 

Davis,  Cal. 


Cows  Give  262  lbs.  More  Milk  Dally 

After  substituting  a  iiart  i)f  their  regular  feed  with  Protcina.  ssys 
a  leading  dairyman.    ^  Unequalled  for  Cows, 
Calves  and  Poultry,  and  fed  at  a 
C')mparative  low  cost. 


I  A6%PR0TEIN-I0%FAT 


Proteinu  ia  concentratrtl  from  tlie  S<'> 
Bean  and  contains  33    more  Protein. 
The  U.  S.  Agricultural  Dept.  says :  "A  bushel  of  Soy  beans  is  at 
least  twice  as  valuable  for  feed  as  a  bushel  of  com."  Poultry 

MEN  FIND  PrOTEINA  BETTER  THAN  BEEP  SCRAPS  FOR  LAYING 

kH-NS.    Write  for  signed  letters  from  Poultrymen  and  Dairjmen 


SOLD  BY  DEALERS  °"  PACIFIC  OIL  MILLS.SEATTL 


^ILMEAL 

MAN'jrAcnjREO  Br 

mC  OIL  MILLS 
SEATTLE 


15  Imported,  Thoroughbred  Short-Horn  45  Imported,  Shropshire  Yearling 

RAMS 

All  Registered  All  Registered 

Few  Choice  Young  Poland-China 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES 


ROSaAWN  STOCK  FARM,  T.  B.  Gibson,  Owner 

WOODLAND,  YOLO  COUKTY,  CAL. 


SHROPSHIRES  FOR  SALE 


C^OPERS'S  3680 

First  at  Koyal  .Show,  England  : 

WARDWELL'S  HONEST 

First  at  International  Show,  (  hicago, 
HEAD  THE  FLOCK. 

PURE  BRED  AND  GRADE  RAMS  FOR  SALE 

For  prices  write 


BISHOP  BROS.,  San  Ramon,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA    FRUITS   AND    HOW   TO   GROW  THEM 

Price  $3 

PACIFIC  KURAL  PRESS,  HAN  FRANCISCO 
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Warranted  to  Olvo  Satlafao'.lon. 

GombauH's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Compotitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strainea  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lamen<:B8  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  aU 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle 

As  a  Human  Remedy  tor  Rheumatism 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc. .  It  is  Invaluable' 

Every  bottle  of  CaUBtio  Balsam  sold  Is 
Warranted  to  grive  satlBfactlon.  Price  $1,60 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  drugglBts,  or  sent  by 
press,  charfires  paid,  with  full  directions  fo: 
its  use.  tiTSend  for  descriptive  .^ilrciiare 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland  0 


PERCHERONS 


AND 


BELGIANS 


Los  Altos  Stock  Farm,  established 
for  breeding  with  a  choice  selection  of 
pure-bred,  imported,  registered  stal- 
lions and  mares  with  pedigrees  run- 
ning into  the  best  blood  lines.  All  of 
the  big  draft  type,  first  class  in  every 
way.  Some  of  the  stallions  and  mares 
reach  a  ton  in  weight. 

Now  ready  for  male,  a  few  selected, 
coming  three-year-old  and  one  coming 
four-year-old  stallions.  All  registered. 
These  colts  are  fine  in  conformation, 
size,  bone,  and  disposition,  and  give 
great  promise.  They  can  be  seen  at 
the  barn  near  the  station  at  Los  Altos. 

ADDRESS 

LOS  ALTOS  STOCK  FARM 

LOS  RLTOS.  CAL. 

Ranches  at  Los  Altos  and  near 
Mt.  View. 


MANHtnAN; 


TESTIMONIAL. 

WHLLS  FARGO  &  GO'S  STABLER 
San  Francisco. 

— DkakSib:  We  have  uaco  other 
Unlraenti  In  our  «tobIc9.  but  none  gave  such  eotire 
iiatlslactloTi  at  your  Kcd  Ball  lotion  (liairucDl)  aArr 
flizteeo  f  i6)  years'  uae  at  the  rate  of  jo  gallonn  per  year, 
we  cao  My  with  perfect  confidence  that  ft  i»  Ihe  best 
hnfmeT.l  which  we  have  ever  used  for  Cuts,  Brui*e», 
I.BCeralionft,  bprai/is.  Barbed  Wire  Cuta,  Burtifl,  Scalds, 
Collar  and  Saddle  Galla,  Sore  Shoulder  and  We«k 
AAkles.    Yourt  truly.    E.  CUSrtlNO.  fiupt.  of  Stables. 

 J,  J.  GIBSON,  Poremn n .  

BAYLEY  &  LYON,  Sole  Distribators 

Desk  D,  149  California  Slreel.  San  Francisco' 


I 


)W1TTE  engines:^ 


GA8  -  GASOLINE  -  DISTiLLATE 
Cheapest  of  all  powers.  One  cent  avi  rage  rost 
per  hotse  power  per  hour.   Nothing  can  equal. 

FIVE  YEAR 
GUARANTEE 
We  build  all  sizes.  Hop- 
per jacket  or  water  tank 
cooling.  Inducements 
to  introduce  in  new  lo- 
calities. Write  stating 
size  and  style  wanted. 

WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

1607  Oakland  Ave..  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


The  Clean  Dairy  Movement  in 
Tulare  Connty. 


To  the  Editor:  On  June  19,  1911,  the 
date  of  the  special  session  of  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  of  Tulare  County,  at  Visa- 
lia,  to  consider  and  adopt  the  ordinance 
for  tuberculin  testing  and  sanitary  in- 
spection of  the  dairies  of  the  county, 
there  was  a  large  attendance  of  dairymen, 
creamerymen,  and  others  interested  in  the 
measure.  Dr.  Keane,  under  whose  super- 
vision the  ordinance  was  drafted,  read 
the  same,  section  by  section,  explaining 
its  operation.  The  sanitary  requirements 
were  identical  with  the  new  State  dairy 
law  to  which  was  added  a  rigid  quaran- 
tine of  all  dairy  cattle  brought  into  the 
county,  and  testing  for  tuberculosis, 
licensing  all  dairies,  and  licenses  to  be 
issued  only  to  such  dairies  tested  for 
tuberculosis;  all  reacting  animals  to  be 
segregated  from  the  herd,  and  such  ani- 
mals (of  those  segregated)  reacting  upon 
applying  the  second  test  to  be  disposed 
of.  No  milk  from  reacting  animals  shall 
at  any  time  be  offered  for  sale,  nor  can 
the  products  of  any  dairy  be  sold  unless 
the  cows  are  tuberculin  tested.  There 
was  a  $12,000  appropriation  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance. 

This  ordinance  brought  forth  so  much 
diversity  of  opinion  and  heated  discus- 
sion, that  the  supervisors  postponed  the 
adoption  of  the  ordinance  until  July  6, 
1911,  suggesting  to  the  dairymen  that, 
in  the  meantime,  they  meet  and  prepare 
an  ordinance  acceptable  to  them.  Pursu- 
ant to  this  suggestion,  a  meeting  was 
called  for  Saturday,  June  24,  1911,  at 
Visalia. 

The  MEETI^'o  of  the  Daiuymen. — Sat- 
urday morning,  June  24,  between  175  and 
225  dairy  and  creamery  men  from  all 
over  the  county  met  at  Steuben's  hall  and 
organized  by  electing  Mr.  Guy  Clark 
chairman,  and  Mr.  Charles  McFarland 
secretary.  By  request,  the  ordinance  pro- 
posed by  Dr.  Keane  was  read  in  full,  so 
that  all  dairymen  present  be  familiar 
with  its  provisions.  This  brought  out  an 
animated  discussion,  some  favorable,  but 
mostly  adverse. 

The  following  committee  was  appointed 
to  draft  an  ordinance  and  present  to  the 
meeting  at  its  afternoon  session:  C.  P. 
Brown,  E.  T.  Hart,  S.  O.  Walker,  Joe  La 
Marche,  and  Ed  Pattee. 

At  the  afternoon  session  the  commit- 
tee recommended:  "That  the  supervisors 
proviae  that  the  State  sanitary  dairy  law 
be  enforced  in  every  particular,"  and  this 
was  unanimously  adopted  as  the  senti- 
ment of  the  dairymen. 

The  dairymen  then  proceeded  to  form 
a  permanent  organization,  to  be  known 
as  the  "Tulare  County  Dairymen's  Asso- 
ciation", with  the  following  offlcers: 

S.  C.  Walker,  president,  Tulare; 

E.  T.  Hart,  vice-president,  Farmersville ; 

W.  E.  Higdon,  secretary,  Tulare; 

Joe  La  Marche,  treasurer,  Tulare. 

Five  directors  were  provided  for,  one 
in  each  supervisorial  district,  as  follows: 

District  No.  1 — To  be  selected  later. 

District  No.  2 — A.  J.  Dameron. 

District  No.  3— J.  H.  Butler. 

District  No.  4— J.  J.  Smith. 

District  No.  5 — C.  C.  Ridgeway. 

A  roster  of  membership  was  provided, 
and  before  leaving  the  hall  over  110 
signed  and  deposited  50  cents  as  a  mem- 
bership fee. 

The  directors  of  the  permanent  organ 


ization  were  instructed  to  meet  the  super- 
visors and  enter  the  protest  of  the  asso- 
ciation against  the  passage  of  the  ordi- 
nance presented  by  Dr.  Keane.  The  offi- 
cers and  directors  of  the  Association  will 
meet  in  Tulare,  Wednesday,  the  28th,  to 
draft  a  constitution  and  by-laws,  to  be 
presented  for  adoption  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Association  called  for  Saturday,  July 
1.  The  object  of  the  Association  is  the 
mutual  improvement  of  the  dairies  of 
Tulare  in  every  particular,  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  interests  of  the  dairymen 
of  the  county. 

Tulare  is  a  great  dairy  county,  with 
large  investments  in  lands  devoted  to  the 
industry  and  dairy  cattle,  and  but  few 
of  the  dairymen  fail  to  realize  the  neces- 
sity of  better  health  and  sanitary  condi- 
tions, and  are  willing  to  aid  in  attaining 
this;  but  they  believe  that  too  large  finan- 
cial interests  are  at  stake  to  adopt  a 
quick-acting,  drastic  measure  that  would 
place  all  the  loss  of  condemned  stock  upon 
the  dairymen. 


WEANING  THE  PIG. 


To  the  Editor:  Preparation  for  wean- 
ing the  pig  should  begin  by  the  time  the 
pig  is  20  or  25  days  old.  At  this  age 
the  pig  should  be  taught  to  eat.  This 
can  easily  be  done  by  placing  food  in  a 
shallow  trough,  where  he  can  put  his  nose 
in  easily. 

The  best  feed  to  induce  the  youngster 
to  take  hold  is  warm  sweet  milk  and  a 
little  wheat  middling.  If  this  dish  is 
sweetened  somewhat  it  is  all  the  better. 
The  best  thing  that  we  have  ever  tried 
to  sweeten  the  slop  with  to  induce  the 
pig  to  take  hold  is  honey.  A  pig  is  like 
a  bear  so  far  as  his  appetite  for  honey 
goes,  and  when  he  once  gets  a  taste,  he  is 
always  reauy  for  his  honey  feed. 

Nothing  surpasses  wheal  middling  for 
growing  pigs.  Mr.  Gentry  says  that  he 
developed  "Longfellow"  on  nothing  but 
milk  and  wheat  middlings,  and  "Longfel- 
low" was  king  of  his  breed  in  his  day. 

When  the  pig  once  gets  to  eating  he 
will  grow  rapidly,  and  by  the  time  he 
is  12  or  14  weeks  old  will  almost  wean 
himself.  By  this  time  the  sow  will  begin 
to  dry  up,  and  the  pig  will  scarcely  miss 
the  mother  when  taken  away. 

If  we  have  no  milk  at  hand  we  sub- 
stitute about  10  per  cent  meat  meal  to 
the  middlings  which  makes  the  slop  about 
as  good  as  if  mixed  with  milk. 

After  the  sow  has  been  taken  away, 
the  feed  should  not  be  changed  except 
to  gradually  increase  the  quantity  as  the 
growth  of  the  pig  demands.  By  the  time 
the  pig  is  six  weeks  old  he  should  have 
some  grain  to  crack.  This  will  the  better 
prepare  his  system  to  meet  the  change 
that  comes  at  weaning  time.  If  the  pig 
has  had  the  run  of  green  pasture  he  will 
wean  out  all  right  at  10  or  12  weeks  and 
will  scarcely  miss  the  mother  when  taken 
away.  Chas.  Goodman. 

Williams,  Cal. 


BURLAP  AND  COTTON 

BAGS 

NEW  AND  SELECTED  SECOND-HAND 
H.  LEVY  BAG  CO., 

514-16  FRONT  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


W.  A.  FORBES,  Manaqer 


P.  O.  Box  746 


DIEPENBROCK 
RANCH 


LIVE  STOCK  IMPORTERS 

RIVERSIDE  ROAD,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 

Phone  :  Suburban  72x3 


CREAM  SEPARATOR 
USERS 
Finally  Buy 

SHARPLES 

Dairy  Tubulars 

Others  have  tried  disk-filled,  complicated  or 
cheap  cream  separators— and  have  discarded 
them  for  Tubulars.  A  steady  stream  of  such 
machines  reaches  us  daily. 
There  is  the  hest  reason  in  the  world  for  this  : 
Dairy  Tubulars  contain  no  disks— have  twice 
the  skimming  force  of  others— skim  faster  and 
twice  as  ckan— wi.  ar  a  lifetime — are  guaranteed 
forever  by  America's  oldest  and  world's  biggest 
separator  concern. 

Mr.  Perry  Faringer, 
Mill  Hall,  Pa.,  says: 
"Have  been  using  Tu- 
bular over  nine  years. 
Has  cost  only  S  cents 
for  repairs." 

Other  separators  are  still 
built  on  a  prin- 
  ciple  we  aban- 
doned over  10  years  ago. 
They  cannot  be  compared  to 
Tuhulars.  You  will  finally 
have  a  Tubular — why  not  get 
it  first? 

on't  you  send  a  cent  away — 
or  pay  a  cent  for  freight 
—  1o  try  any  st'par-alor. 
You  can  try  the  ciuahty 
'separaior— The  World's  Best 
llie  Tnbuhir  — without  in- 
vesting one  penny.   Ask  us 
about  it. 

other  separators  taken  in 
part  pay- 
ment for 
Tubulars. 
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Write  for 
c  a  t  a  1  ogue 
No.  131 . 


THE  SDARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO.. 

WKST  «  HF>Th;K. 
I'hlcaiEO,  III.,  Sun  Fruiiclsco,  4  ul..  I'ortliiiid,  Ore. 
Toronto.  ('   Wlnnipei;.  <  un. 


H.H.H, 

naa  Medlcli 


READY 

Fon 
EMERGENCIES. 

LINIMENT 


SmUlD  BEINEVSfirMOME 
ASA  SAFE-GUARD AOAIHST 
^  SORl  THROAT,  SWELLINGS, 

(ffM^iZD  SPRAINS,  RHEUMATISM. 
NEURALGIA.  STIFF  JOINTS,  LAMENESS, 
STOMACH  CRAMPS,  DIARRHOEA  .  £tc. 

THE  STOCKMAN "5  STAND  BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


Cutter's  Anfhrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  fflven  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  of 
California  stockmen  because  they  irlve 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  oui 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

p.  0.  Box  257.  BERKELEY,  CAL. 


NO  HOOF-NO  HORSE 

E^Mpeolally  in  the  dry  HCUHon  in  tliin  sec- 
tion very  linrd  on  lioofH.  If  you  have  a 
home  with  n  Imd  foot  eniiNed  l>y  tender, 
l>rittie,  liurd  or  contrneted  hoofn,  spilt 
hoofH,  quarter  eraelis,  mud  fever,  HerntehcN, 
eorns,  eraelted  lieels  or  (^^reane  lieeiM,  send 
10  eentM  poNtai;e  and  we  will  Mend  you  a 
50e  pnelcaKe  of  KSHEI.MAN'S  WOOl,  FAT 
HOOF  Iil<:.VI,I<:ii,  and  if  natiNfaetory,  send 
UN  tile  .10  eentH.  If  not,  write  uh  to  that 
effeet,  and  you  need  pay  nothing.  We 
tnl<e  ali  fiie  rinlc,  you  Just  try  it.  Send 
for  it  todn)',  or  send  for  folder  witli  many 
teNtinioniniM  of  blK  hornenien,  veta  and 
otiiers. 

TOMPKINS  &  CO., 

Hi,  113,  ll.S  WINSTON  ST.,  LOS  ANQELES,  CAL 


HARIfBSa 
SADDLES 
HORSB 
COLLARS 


19"  They  Last  Longer 

The  only  sure  way  to  get  a  HOMB 
Industry  Harness  Is  to  look  for  the  Hercules  stamp. 
Hade  by  W.  DAVIS  &  SONS,  Son  Francisco,  Cal. 
Your  Dealer  haa  our  Catalogue 
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July  1,  1911 


ALFALFA  BLOAT. 


Dr.  1.  E.  Newsom  of  the  Colorado  Agri 
cultural  College,  gives  some  timely  hints: 
Now  that  alfalfa  and  other  green  feed  is 
coming  on,  bloat,  or  tympany,  of  the 
rumen,  will  begin  to  deplete  the  herds. 
In  spite  of  the  accurate  knowledge  pos- 
sessed by  most  cattle  owners  in  regard 
to  this  subject,  there  are  still  those  who 
will  turn  hungry  cattle  from  dry  feed 
into  a  field  of  young  alfalfa,  and  they 
wonder  why  they  die  so  quickly. 

A  good  rule,  followed  by  most  men, 
when  a  green  pasture  is  to  be  used  for 
the  first  time,  is  to  let  the  cattle  fill  up 
on  dry  hay  first,  and  then,  after  the  dew 
is  off,  turn  tne  animals  into  the  pasture 
for  a  short  time,  better  not  more  than 
a  half  hour  the  first  day. 

I3uring  the  first  few  days  it  is  good 
policy  to  watch  them  closely.  A  trocar 
near  at  hand  at  this  time  will  be  found 
to  be  worth  more  than  a  hundred  stored 
away  in  some  veterinarian's  case.  If  any 
animal  bloats  seriously,  do  not  hesitate 
to  tap,  as  usually  time  is  only  wasted  in 
giving  medicine.  The  other  animals  must 
be  removed  immediately. 

No  farmer  should  be  without  a  trocar 
in  this  case,  because  even  though  he  be 
within  reach  of  a  veterinarian,  time  will 
ordinarily  not  permit  him  to  be  of  any 
use,  as  the  animal  will  likely  die  before 
the  veterinarian  can  reach  the  place. 

A  great  variety  of  drugs  has  been  used 


to  stop  the  bloating,  with  more  or  less 
success,  but  usually  in  these  acute  oases 
from  green  feed  the  trocar  is  the  only 
remedy  that  can  be  depended  upon. 

The  location  for  tapping  is  not  nearly 
so  difficult  to  find  as  some  suppose.  Most 
anywhere  between  the  hip-bone  and  the 
last  rib  on  the  left  side  will  do,  as  it  is 
well  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  organ  you 
are  trying  to  tap  ordinarily  holds  from 
40  to  60  gallons.  About  half  way  between 
these  two  points  is  preferable. 


POULTRY  DEPARTMENT. 


Conducted  By  M.  RUSSELL  JAMES. 


DAIRY  NOTES. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford  Cal.  are 
offering  registered  Jersey  bulls  and  bull 
calves  of  the  choicest  Island  and  Ameri- 
can breeding,  from  prize  winners  and 
big  producers;  also  a  carload  of  un- 
registered Jersey  cows,  and  a  car  ol 
Jersey  heifers,  unregistered.  


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns;  milk  strain.  ^  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma,  Cal.   


PURE-BRED  SHORT-HORNS,  Poland- 
China  hogs,  and  Shropshire  sheep.  Kose- 
lawn  Stock  Farm,  Woodland,  Cal.  

STEVENSON  &  WAGNER,  Newman,  Cal.— 
Holstein-Freslan  bulls,  Jieifers  for  sale. 

HENRY  WHEATLEY,  Napa.  Cal.— Breeder 
and  importer  of  Shires  and  Percherons. 


THOROUGHBRED  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP, 
both  sexes.  S.  H.  Fountain,  importer 
and  breeder,  Dixon.  Cal.  


SWINE 


For  ftUICK  Sale.— Six  registered  Berk- 
shire sows  and  one  boar,  too  good  for  the 
butcher  even  though  the  papers  are  lost. 
Also  their  Spring  litters  and  15  sows  of 
the  Fall  litter.  These  must  move,  as  June 
1st  I  enter  into  a  milk  contract  instead 
of  selling  cream.  M.  H.  Dlepenbrock,  Sac- 
ramento.   


Dairying  near  Napa  seems  to  be  ou  the 
increase.  The  Phillipina  ranch  is  now 
sending  to  the  San  Francisco  market  but- 
ter from  320  cows,  for  which  a  price  ot 
2V2  cents  per  pound  over  quotations  is 
received.  On  the  Stanley  ranch  SO  cows 
are  being  milked,  the  annual  output 
amounting  to  15,000  pounds  of  buttei. 
There  is  a  total  of  100  cows  on  the  place, 
mostly  Durhams,  the  herd  being  headed 
by  three  registered  Durham  bulls.  The 
butter,  which  is  sold  in  San  Francisco, 
brings  2V.  and  3  cents  over  quotation. 

Opposition  to  the  proposed  tuberculosis 
ordinance  for  Tulare  county,  which  was 
suggested  by  the  State  Veterinarian  for 
the  purpose  of  eradicating  tuberculosis 
among  dairy  animals  in  the  county,  has 
developed  among  some  of  the  dairymen. 
Official  action  on  the  subject  has  been 
postponed  until  July  6.  At  a  meeting  of 
dairymen  in  Visalia  the  desire  was  ex- 
pressed, in  case  such  an  ordinance  should 
be  passed,  to  have  it  apply  to  beef  cattle 
as  well  as  dairy  stock. 

Dr.  G.  E.  Tucker,  health  officer  for  Riv- 
erside, recently  made  a  tour  of  inspection 
of  the  Imperial  county  dairies  supplying 
milk  to  his  county.  The  chief  fault  was 
found  with  those  dairies  run  on  leased 
property,  where  the  proprietors  could  not 
afford  to  invest  in  the  equipment  possible 
if  they  owned  land  and  all. 

E.  Powers  of  Manteca  is  installing  an 
elaborate  irrigating  system  on  his  dairy 
farm.  The  water  is  to  be  pumped  from 
wells  on  the  place  and  distributed  from 
a  reservoir. 

The  city  of  Los  Angeles  has  decided  to 
have  dairy  inspectors  in  every  county 
from  which  milk  is  sent  in  large  quan- 
tity for  direct  consumption.  C.  .1.  Bevin 
has  been  appointed  for  Tulare  county. 

Work  has  been  commenced  on  the  new 
cheese  factory  of  Thompson  Bros,  of  Red 
Hill.  Sonoma  county. 


DESIRABLE  YOUNG  HOLSTEIN  COWS 
cheap,  for  immediate  sale;  pedigreed 
Guernsey  cows,  heifers  and  a  fine  young 
bull,  all  of  the  Yeksa  strain.  Office.  Bella- 
vista  Stock  Ranch,  503  First  National 
Bank  Bldg.,  Berkeley,  CaL  

THOROUGHBRED  BERKSHIRE  PIGS 
ready,  from  the  best  bred  stock  In  the 
State;  $15  up.  James  F.  Reed,  Box  321, 
VacavlUe,  Cal. 


FOUR  OAKS  STOCK  CO.,  breeders  of 
Berkshire  and  Hampshire  hogs  and  Ini- 
porter  Hampshire  Down  sheep.  ood- 
land,  Cal.   


POLAND  CHINA  HOGS;  Barred  Rocks  and 
Black  Minorca  poultry;  young  stock  and 
eggs  for  sale.  M.  Bassett,  Hanford,  Cal. 


THOROUGHBRED  MULEFOOT  AND 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS.  California  Hog  & 
Land  Co.,  Callstoga.   


GEO  V  BECKM.AN.  Lodl,  San  Joaquin  Co., 
Cai.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 


G  A  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  also 
Short-horns.  

KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Poland- 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS 
Both  sexes.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton,  Cal. 


STUDARUS  &  CUNNINGHAM.  Mills.  Cal 
Registered  O.  I.  C.  swine.  


CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO     Niles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 


CHAS    GOODMAN,  breeder  of  High-Class 
Berkshire  Swine.    Williams,  Cal.  

H    B    WINTRINGHAM,  Middletown,  Lake 
Co.',  Cal.    Breeder  of  Taraworths. 


The  export  tax  on  cattle  in  Mexico  oi' 
cents  per  head  has  been  removed, 
but  owing  to  the  poor  condition  of  the 
stock,  very  little  is  being  sent  to  ih.- 
United  States  at  this  time. 

Dr.  Outhier,  of  Salinas,  has  returned 
from  Chihuahua  and  Souora,  Mexico, 
where  he  spayed  60,000  head  of  cattle, 
and  as  soon  as  the  country  settles  down 
he  expects  to  return  and  operate  upon 
40,000  more. 

Twelve  horses  and  mules  were  recently 
poisoned  and  had  to  be  killed  through 
eating  clover  upon  which  a  mold  had 
formed  at  the  Pai  rott  ranch,  near  Chico. 
The  mold  was  found  close  to  the  green, 
fresh  heads  of  the  clover,  and  seemed  to 
paralyze  the  throats  of  the  horses.  Around 
Bieber,  Lassen  county,  a  similar  trouble- 
has  been  present  for  several  years,  the 
mold  forming  in  mangers  or  old  damp 
food. 

R.  J.  Johann.  who  recently  arrived  in 
Turlock  from  Iowa,  has  received  a  ship 
ment  of  registered  stock  from  his  former 
home,  including  a  Percheron  stallion,  a 
trotting  stallion,  and  a  number  of  hogs. 

The  largest  cattle  shipment  of  the  year 
from  Porterville,  comprising  500  head, 
valued  at  more  than  $30,000,  was  sent  out 
May  31. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

LIMBERNECK. 

A  very  peculiar  disease  is  taking  off 
the  fowls  from  one  of  my  pens,  and  I 
would  be  very  much  obliged  to  you  if 
you  can  tell  me  what  it  is;  cause  and 
cure,  if  any.  The  head  of  the  fowl  bends 
down  to  the  breast  and  fowl  looks  like 
dead;  there  is  also  a  slight  discharge 
from  the  mouth.  The  head  and  tail  droop 
and  if  the  fowl  could  stand  up  they  would 
almost  touch.  We  opened  one  this  morn- 
ing, found  whitish  liver,  intestines  much 
inflamed,  considerable  fat  around  intes- 
tines. The  trouble  began  with  a  hen  that 
had  finished  a  three-weeks  setting.  Two 
days  after  taken  from  the  nest  we  found 
her  dying,  and  now  six  White  Leghorns 
from  that  pen  are  dead.  We  have  given 
water  disinfected,  also  disinfected  the  pen 
and  house.  C.  O.  B. 

Lodi,  Cal. 

When  a  fowl  loses  partial  or  entire 
control  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck  the 
common  name  of  the  affection  is  limber- 
neck.  In  medical  science  limberneck  is 
regarded  as  a  symptom  rather  than  a 
disease,  and  may  be  due  to  a  number  of 
causes,  such  as  derangement  of  the  di- 
gestive organs,  intestinal  worms,  and  pto- 
maine poisoning.  The  most  common 
cause  is  ptomaine  poisoning  through  the 
eating  of  decayed  animal  matter,  though 


soured  and  decaying  vegetable  matter 
may  produce  the  same  effect.  Great 
care  should  be  exercised,  especially  in 
warm  weather,  that  no  waste  food  such 
as  bones,  mashes,  fruit,  cabbage  leaves, 
and  the  like  are  allowed  to  lay  around 
and  decay  or  sour  where  fowls  can  get 
at  them;  that  all  meat  should  be  cooked 
and  salted  before  feeding  it,  and  th^l^ 
all  moist  mashes  should  be  fed  as  soon 
as  mixed.  The  usual  cause  of  an  out- 
break of  limberneck  is  some  fowl  or  ani 
mal  which  has  died  and  may  be  con 
cealed  in  the  bushes,  and  the  first  thing 
the  poultryman  should  do  in  such  a  case 
is  to  search  for  some  such  cause  where 
his  fowls  range. 

Tkkat.mknt. — The  affected  fowls  should 
be  given  immediately  a  full  tablespoon 
of  fresh  melted  lard  or  sweet  oil,  to 
which  has  been  added  a  scant  teaspoon - 
ful  of  coal  oil.  In  an  hour  repeat  the 
dose.  For  a  few  days  the  fowls  should 
be  fed  on  some  light  food  such  as  shorts 
scalded  with  sweet  milk  in  which  has 
been  dissolved  a  level  teaspoonful  of  bak- 
ing soda  to  every  pint  of  milk,  and  also 
allowed  plenty  of  crisp,  tender  lettuce 
or  similar  greens.  A  little  Epsom  salts 
should  be  added  to  the  drinking  water  for 
a  few  days.  This  treatment,  if  resorted 
to  at  the  start,  will  be  effectual,  but  if 
the  poison  has  had  its  course  long  noth 
ing  will  save  the  bird. 


PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR  J'lrH  Full 

WATER,  OIL,  WINE,  IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 

MINING  AND  CYANIDING.  MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  In.  to  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 

Send  for  Printed  Matter.  New  Pipe  Catalogue  in  Preparation. 

FACTORIESi  OPFICKSi 

SAN  FRA.xnsCO,  CAL..  318  Market  St.,  San  Franclaco,  Cal. 

PORTLAND.  ORE.  Kenton  Station,  Portland,  Ore. 

l.OS  ANGEI.ES,  CAL.  404  Equitable  Bank  Bdg..  Loa  AnKelra,  Cal. 

BOXES  and  BOX  SHOCKS 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  BOXES  OUR  SPECIALTY. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCANTILE  eOX  CO. 

2S1  BERRY  STREET  (Near  Fourth)  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


I'atrntrd  Autoniatlo  Water  lialance 
IrrlKatlon  I'unip,  direct-oonneoted 
to  electric  motor;  Hclf-operatInK : 
Ideal)  will  reqnire  no  attention. 


Hard  to  Beat 


Electrically  driven  centrifuKal  pumps  are  used 
extensively  for  irrigation  work. 
We  furnish  these  puiups  from  one  horsepower  up. 
We  make  pumps  tu  suit  spei-lal  conditions. 
Wi^te  for  booklet— It  tell*  you  how. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 

357-361  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


::12  N.  Lon  .AnKflen  St. 

LOH  .%BKelCN. 


Worknt 
Carlton  Station, 

W.  Berkeley.  Cal. 


ERICKSON'S  PATENT  EXTERMINATOR 

A  MRTRIOGE  CHARGED  WITH  DEATH— fo5iti*il»  till  mojl  •tfeetm  rnethid  linowa  (or  iitirmiralmg 
CHDUCDC  burrowing  pests.  Better  than  Doison.fot  it  Is  ibsolutilr 
CUlllLnd     site  end  acts  DNLYon  petti  that  burrow.  Ttstsmadibf 

■   the  Department  ot  Agricultura  resulted  Inunqualilied  s>t- 

SnUIRRELS  lsfa:tlon.  Awarded  the  Grand  Prize  »,-Y.-P.  E.,SeattH. 
MijuiiiiiLuu  Simple, safe,etlecti«.  Send  tor  booklet.  Sold  byDeaiarj, 
II  not,  write  lo  HitI  fireworlii  Co,,  Seattle,  Wash. 


For  Sale  By  DUPONT  POWDER  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Portland,  Seattle,  Spokane,  Denver  and  St  Louis 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


CROLEY'S  HIGH 
PROTEIN 
MEAT  SCRAP 

averages  55^  to  62%  protein 

For  a  Quarter  of  a  Century 
Croley's  Poultry  Foods  and  Sup- 
plies have  been  winning  a  world- 
wide reputation  for  excellence  and 
purity  because  they  have  been 
honestly  made,  carefully  prepared 
and  always  Wholesome  and  Uni- 
form. 

As  a  result  of  this  genuine  effort 
to  benefit  the  Poultry  Feeders,  a 
larg-e  poi'tion  of  Croley's  products 
find  a  market  in  foreign  countries. 
It  has  been  said  that  more  of 
Croley's  Poultry  Foods  are  ex- 
l)orted  than  all  other  American 
bratids  combined. 

Remember,  we  Guarantee  satis 
faction  or  give  you  your  money 
back.  This  applies  to  any  article 
manufactured  by  us  and  bearing 
the  name  CROLEY  on  the  pack- 
age. 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULARS  AND 
SAMPLES.  FREE. 

GEO.  H.  CROLEY  CO. 

629  BRANNAN  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


We  would  remind  our  readers  that  in 
all  cases  which  present  symptoms  of  poi- 
soning, it  is  always  in  order  to  admin 
ister  copious  doses  of  either  pure  lard 
or  sweet  oil,  and  this  applies  alike  to 
persons,  birds  or  beasts.  Pure  lard  used 
both  internally  and  externally  has  proved 
an  infallible  remedy  for  even  the  deadly 
rattlesnake  bite  when  administered  at 
once.  Another  advantage  of  this  remedy 
is  that  some  kind  of  palatable  oil  is  al- 
ways at  hand  while  with  other  remedies 
the  poison  is  apt  to  do  its  deadly  work  be- 
fore they  can  be  obtained. 


A  Colorado  poultry  farmer  who  is  look- 
ing Coastward,  sends  in  the  following 
questions: 

"Are  there  any  conditions  in  southern 


POULTRY. 


S.  C.  B.  MINORCA  EGGS  for  hatching  at 
$6  per  100:  can  fill  large  orders;  12  yards 
large  Deautiful  hens,  e.\cellent  layers:  a 
few  young  roosters  left  at  $3  each. 
Black  Beauty  Poultry  Yards.  Dixon.  Cal. 


FOR  GOOD,  HEALTHY  CHICKS  in  large 
or  small  lots,  try  Penn  Grove  Hatchery. 
All  chicks  guaranteed.  Incubators, 
brooders  and  supplies.  E.  W.  Spring 
Prop.,  Penn  Grove, 


VALUABLE  INFORMATION  FREE,  We 
can  tell  you  how  to  buy  poultry  feeds  as 
cheaply  as  a  wholesale  dealer.  Write 
Geo.  H.  Croley  Co.,  629  Brannan  St.,  S.  F. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS,  149D,  Cali- 
fornia St.,  San  Francisco. — Est.  40  years. 
Standard  bred  poultry,  W^hite  Orpingtons. 
R.  I.  Reds,  Brd.  Rocks,  White  Leghorns. 


CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS 
Pea  fowl  and  eggs.  Address  Wm.  A 
French,  545  W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal 


WAYSIDE  YARDS — A  few  settings  from 
special  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  matings.  at 
$5  for  30.    Carl  Gregory,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Petaluma 
Cal,- — You  will  be  pleased  with  out  new 
Free  CATALOGUE.    Send  for  it. 


FREE  BOOK  —  "Poultry  Feeding  for 
Profit,"  on  application  to  Coulson  Co., 
Petaluma,  Cal.,  Box  P, 


WHITE  LEGHORNS — Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable,  O.  B 
Morris,  Lodi,  Cal. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS— Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S. 
Sullivan,  25  Market  St,,  Agnew,  Santa 
Clara  County,  Cal. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart. 
Clements,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 


TWIN  OAKS  FARM — W.  H.  Bissell.  Pro- 
prietor, Livermore,  Cal. — Buff,  Whitr 
Orpington. 


HATCHING  EGGS — White  Leghorns.  Cir- 
cular 164.    A.  H.  Gregory,  Fruitvale,  Cal 


THE  NORWICH  AUTOMATIC 
EXERCISER    AND  FEEDER 


The  V.  S.  fiovernnn'iit  ICxperinient 
StatlonH  report  !iO';',  xavlng  of 
labor,  25'/r  Niivinf^  of  icrrain  anil  In- 
oreoMtMl  egK  ylolrt  of  IH'/r. 

Kor  ^riywlng  Ntock  and  foM'lM  on 
rani^e,  fill  the  hopper  and  Mtand  nin- 
ehlne  In  the  Nliude.  S»'e  the  foivN 
have  ivater,  then  ii^o  and  attend  your 
huNlni'MN.  The  iiiaeliineN  Mill  take 
better  eare  of  your  Htoek  than  .von 
poMMibl.v  eoiild.  II  Hill  eOHt  you 
nothlnn:  to  prove  our  elalniM.  Wt} 
fU'ARA.XTEK  THKM. 

BAVLEY  &  LYON,  Sole  Distributors 
Desk  D,  149  California  St.,  Ran  Francisco 


F.  BALDWIN'S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 


winners  from  .Seattle  down; 
3S  out  of  a  possible  36  prizes 
In  3  shows  this  season.  Bred 
li  layers  llrsl.  Stock,  any 
age,  for  sale  at  reasonable 
prices.  Eege  86  and  SIO  per 
100.  Settings  $2  up.  Send 
for  new  Irec  foUer  and  prices. 

Ill  Pllle  I.  T.  P.  Ei.      49  Wuhioftra  An  ,  Sta  J*m,  Cd. 


California  (say  near  Los  Angeles)  as  to 
climate  and  situation  that  are  unfavora- 
ble to  poultry  raising?  I  have  read  that 
the  coast  fogs  are  conducive  to  colds. 
Would  the  system  work  there? 

"What  is  the  status  of  poultry  supply 
and  demand?" 

The  conditions  in  the  coast  sections  of 
southern  California  are  much  the  same  as 
those  in  the  coast  sections  of  the  northern 
part  of  the  State.  The  difference  which 
may  act  unfavorably  on  poultry  raising 
comes  under  the  head  of  lack  of  water — 
less  rainfall  and  more  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing water  for  irrigation.  We  have  also 
had  it  from  those  who  have  been  engaged 
in  poultry  raising  in  both  sections  of  the 
State,  that  roup  is  more  prevalent  in 
southern  California,  owing  to  the  greater 
difference  in  the  temperature  of  day  and 
night. 

However,  the  difficulty  arising  from 
damp  fogs  and  chill  trade-winds  may  be 
overcome  in  either  section  by  proper 
housing  and  shelter.  As  a  personal  in- 
stance, I  can  say  that  it  has  been  years 
since  I  have  had  even  a  case  of  colds 
among  my  fowls,  and  yet  I  am  in  one  of 
the  most  exposed  and  undesirable  loca- 
tions for  poultry  keeping  on  the  coast, 
where  the  winds  sweep  in  through  the 
Golden  Gate  and  the  ground  is  undrained 
adobe.  When  I  recall  my  experience  with 
roup  among  my  poultry  even  in  a  much 
more  favorable  locality  upon  first  tackling 
the  poultry  proposition  In  California,  I 
realize  the  im]5ortance  of  i)roper  housing 
of  poultry  in  this  Stale,  and  how  valuable 
that  knowledge  would  have  been  to  me 
at  the  start. 

As  to  the  intensely  intensive  system 
which  our  inquirer  asks  about,  I  will  say 
that  it  will  not  work  anywhere  except, 
perhaps,  in  a  small  yard  where  a  person 
wants  something  to  play  with  and  to  kill 
time.  In  fact,  a  permanent  and  successful 
poultry  business  cannot  be  built  upon  any 
intensive  system.  As  the  editor  of  Farm 
Poultry,  who  has  seen  many  intensive 
plants  go  by  the  board,  tersely  expresses 
it:  "It  is  hard  on  the  land,  hard  on  the 
poultry,  and  hard  on  the  poultryman." 

As  to  the  status  of  supply  and  demand 
in  the  Los  An.geles  section,  the  figures  in 
the  case  show  that  there  are  many  car- 
loads of  poultry  products  shipped  in  to 
that  city  from  the  East  and  also  heavy 
shipments  of  eggs  from  the  northern  part 
of  the  State.  Owing  to  the  great  shortage 
in  local  production  and  the  demand  for 
first-class  poultry  products  to  feed  the 
wealthy  tourists  who  flock  to  that  section, 
the  market  for  such  products  rules  higher 
than  in  the  bay  cities. 


Disi.xrKc  TANTw,  ETC. — C.  O,  B.,  of  Lodi, 
who  had  an  outbreak  of  limberneck  in 
one  of  his  pens,  writes  further:  "I  wish 
to  thank  you  tor  your  advice  concerning 
my  sick  fowls.  We  treated  them  (those 
left)  to  light  diet,  medicated  water  and 
green  stuff.  The  sick  ones  died,  six  in  all, 
but  we  were  afraid  to  try  doctoring  them 
I  think  the  ptomaine  came  from  some  egg 
shells  left  from  a  setting  of  •  eggs  that 
did  not  hatch.  The  pen  was  cleaned  out, 
but  some  scraps  must  have  been  left,  and 
those  six  hens  the  ones  to  eat  them.  They 
are  getting  along  nicely  in  the  pen  now, 
only  not  laying.  Does  disinfected  water 
stop  the  egg  ])roduction?  Will  lack  of 
green  stuff  for  one  week  cause  a  great  r" 
duction?  I  gave  all  the  pens  water  in 
which  I  put  a  bit  of  creolin.  Would  that 
stop  egg  production?" 

Doctoring  the  hens"  drinking  water 
tends  indirectly,  if  not  directly,  to  check 
egg  production.  The  egg  is  largely  made 
up  of  water  and  it  naturally  follows  that 
anything  which  checks  the  hen's  drink- 
ing, as  does  a  distasteful  substance  in  the 
water,  also  checks  egg  production.  Use 
such  antiseptics  in  the  water  only  in 
extreme  cases,  and  discontinue  their  use 
as  soon  as  possible.    An  abundance  of 


I 

I  drinking  water,  pure,  cool,  kept  in  a  clean, 
i  brimming  vessel,  is  a  great  egg  producer 
as  well  as  a  great  health  producer  in  the 
poultry  yard. 

The  lack  of  green  feed  for  a  week  would 
most  certainly  greatly  reduce  the  egg  out- 
!  put.  Like  pure  water,  fresh  green  feed 
is  one  of  the  most  important  things  in 
both  health  and  egg  production;  also,  the 
quality  of  the  egg  depends  largely  upon 
green  feed.  It  gives  the  rich  color  to  the 
yolk  and  the  firm  consistency  to  the  white. 
The  pale  yolk  and  watery  white  in  the 
egg  are  prima  facie  evidence  of  errors  in 
feeding  and  especially  of  a  lack  of  fresh, 
crisp  green  stuff. 

We  think  our  inquirer  should  have  made 
an  effort  to  save  his  hens  that  died.  In 
our  first  experience  with  limberneck  the 
fowl  was  so  far  gone  that  she  could  not 
swallow.  We  made  a  swab  of  soft  white 
muslin  and  swabbed  her  throat  well  with 
coal  oil;  as  soon  as  she  could  swallow 
we  followed  this  up  with  melted  lard  and 
coal  oil  in  hourly  doses  until  relieved. 
She  came  through  all  right. 


New  Books  of  Interest  for 
Poultrymen. 

Under  the  title  "Poultry  Diseases  and 
Their  Treatment'"  there  has  been  issued 
by  the  Maine  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  in  the  form  of  a  circular  (No. 
398 )  in  its  regular  series,  a  book  of  over 
200  pages  dealing  with  the  general  sub- 
ject indicated  by  the  title.  This  book  is 
essentially  a  critical  compilation  of  the 
material  which  exists  in  the  literature  at 
the  present  time  on  this  subject.  The 
aim  in  writing  it  was  to  bring  together 
from  every  source  available  the  best  in 
the  way  of  advice  and  experience  to  help 
the  farmer  or  poultryman  to  recognize 
and  either  prevent  of  treat  any  of  the 
common  ailments  of  poultry.  On  account 
of  its  large  size  and  cost  of  production  it 
is  necessary  that  a  price  to  cover  cost 
of  printing,  etc.,  be  charged  to  persons 
not  residents  of  Maine,  The  book  will 
be  sent  to  anyone  on  receipt  of  25  cents 
in  coin  or  money  order.  Postage  stamps 
not  accepted.  Send  orders  to  Director 
Chas.  D.  Woods,  Experiment  Station, 
Orono,  Maine. 


The  Indian  Runner  Duck  Book.  Price 
.50  cents.  F.  H.  Valentine,  Ridgewood,  N. 
.1.  This  is  a  timely  work  upon  the  duck 
which  is  very  much  to  the  fore  these  days, 
and  is  said  to  be  the  only  authoritative 
American  book  upon  the  Indian  Runners. 
The  author  is  Mrs,  C,  S.  Valentine,  one 
of  the  most  prominent  staff  contributors 
of  the  agricultural  press  in  the  East. 
Her  articles  in  the  Reliable  Poultry  Jour- 
nal, under  the  pen  name  of  Myra  V,  Norys, 
are  notable  for  a  charm  and  finish  of 
style  as  well  as  for  practical  worth  and 
the  championship  of  the  woman's  end 
of  the  poultry  business. 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


Send  for  Raisin  Machinery  Catalogue 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORk^ 

FRESNO.  CALIFORNIA. 


Jr.   MOMARCH   HAY  PRESS 

Easiest  to  Handle.  Capacity  50  Tons  Day 


fastest  and  Most  Serviceable 
Jr.  MONARCB  HAY  PRESS  CO..  San  Leandro.  Calllornia 


ASK   YOUR  DEALER  FOK 

fcJL  DORADO  COCOANUX  OIL  CAKE 

FOR 

CHICKEIMS    AND    MILK  COWS 

Cheapest  Food  In  the  Market  to-day.     If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it, 

ADDRESS 

EL   DORADO   OIL  WORKS 

149  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


FREE  BOOK 


ON  APPLICATION  TO 
Coulson  Poultry  &  Stock  Food  Co. 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 
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The  Home  Circle. 


Upon  all  the  earth  encloses 
Falls  some  sparkle  of  the  sun. 
Every  thorn-tree  has  its  roses, 
Day  comes  when  the  night  is  done. 

For  the  meadow,  grass  unfurling; 
For  the  field,  the  ripening  grain; 
For  the  air,  the  eagles  whirling; 
Nests,  God  sheltered  from  the  rain. 

For  each  tree,  green  leaves  upgrowing; 
Flowers  and  honey  for  the  bee; 
Murmurs  for  the  waves  outflowing; 
Tombs  for  clay  when  souls  are  free. 

In  the  world,  all  things  inclining 
Toward  thai  which  for  all  is  best, 
Gave  the  flower  to  branches  pining. 
Friends  to  ease  the  heart's  unrest. 
-Translated  from  the  French  of  Eugene 
de  Loulay. 


Courtesy  in  the  Home. 

A  certain  article  in  one  of  the  papers 
lately  attracted  my  attention.  It  drew  a 
lesson  from  the  very  pronounced  success 
which  a  young  lady  had  made  of  a 
bureau  of  information. 

She  was  attractive  in  appearance;  she 
was  well  educated,  which,  of  course,  made 
it  easier  for  her  to  fulfill  the  duties  of 
that  office,  but  the  article  did  not  at- 
tribute her  success  primarily  to  either  of 
these  causes.  The  courtesy  and  charm  of 
manner  which  showed  itself  under  the 
most  trying  circumstances  was  rated  even 
above  her  ability,  and  next  to  that  as  a 
source  of  success  was  placed  the  cheer- 
ful willingness  with  which  she  made  the 
most  painstaking  effort  to  find  informa 
lion  needed. 

The  article  set  me  to  thinking.  What 
would  be  the  effect.  I  thought,  if  the  self- 
lontrol  which  this  young  lady  found  pos 
sible  should  be  exercised  by  the  members 
of  the  family,  especially  the  father  and 
mother? 

The  mother  is  a  good  deal  like  an  ab 
solute  monarch  in  her  home.  If  she  is 
cross  and  irritable  to  the  children  she 
doesn't  lose  her  job.  There  is  no  one  to 
look  at  her  with  a  warning  eye  or  to 
speak  the  harsh  commanding  word.  Her 
warning  could  be  found  in  the  effect  upon 
I  lie  children,  but  if  she  were  wise  enough 
to  understand  tnai  probably  she  would 
already  be  wise  enough  not  to  be  cross- 
and  irrital)le.  if  she  chooses  to  become 
that  dreadful  plague,  a  nagging  wife, 
there  is  no  power  on  earth  except  death 
and  herself  that  can  prevent  it.  Death 
surely  will;  she  can,  if  she  will. 

Such  women  think  they  cannot  hel|' 
such  conditions.  They  may  even  say  thai 
they  can't  make  themselves  over;  they 
were  born  that  way.  If  they  were  forced 
into  the  business  world  to  feed  and  clothe 
their  children,  they  would  find  many 
things  possible  which  they  had  supposed 
iniiiossible.  They  would  find  that  the  ini- 
patient  word  and  look  had  to  be  held  bac'i- 
and  they  would  do  it. 

Most  women  recognize  no  limit  in  their 
devotion  to  husband,  children  and  home. 
They  will  work  and  economize  without 
measure;  there  is  nothing  they  will  not 
deny  themselves,  but  many,  oh  many,  of 
us  fail  to  exercise  that  self-control  that 
would  make  the  home  a  place  of  peace 
and  calm,  instead  of  one  of  turmoil  and 
unrest. 

It  must  be  that  we  do  not  realize  how 
much  this  courtesy  in  the  home  can  mean, 
for  the  women  is  rai'e  indeed,  who  once 
convinced  of  the  possibility  of  a  certain 
blessing  to  her  family  will  not  strive  to 
accomplish  it.  Yet  consider  the  home 
where  this  exists  and  one  where  it  does 
not.  Is  there  any  doubt  of  its  wonderful 
influence? 

It  means  as  much  there  as  it  did  in 
the  management  of  the  bureau  of  infor- 


mation, and  the  success  of  a  family  is 
vastly  more  important. 

It  rests  with  the  mother;  there  is  no 
one  to  compel  her;  she  must  fight  the 
fight  out  within  herself;  it  is  harder 
than  work  with  the  hands  but  the  re- 
ward is  great. — Ex. 


Kerosene  as  a  Cleaner. 


The  soot  that  coats  a  frying  pan  can 
easily  be  taken  off  by  sopping  it  with 
kerosene  and  scraping  it  off  shortly  after- 
ward with  a  pot  chain. 

To  cut  the  grease  on  the  kitchen  range 
kerosene  is  indispensable,  but  the  stove 
should  be  perfectly  cold  before  applying. 

First  dampen  a  rag  with  the  oil  and 
rub  over  the  stove  and  follow  this  with 
a  thorough  rubljing  with  old  newspapers, 
after  which  go  over  it  with  a  rag  damp- 
ened with  a  little  benzine  to  evaporate 
the  oil. 

Do  not  build  fire  in  the  stove  until  this 
is  evaporated,  which  will  generally  be  a 
few  hours. 

Then  wipe  off  nice  and  clean,  after 
which  give  a  coat  of  varnish.  You  will 
be  surprised  how  little  it  will  need  black- 
ing after  the  stove  has  been  varnished. 

The  top  is  about  the  only  part  that 
becomes  soiled,  and  which  will  need  to 
be  attended  with  brush  and  blacking;  the 
rest  will  need  nothing  more  than  wiping 
off  with  a  soft  rag. 

Putting  kerosene  and  ammonia  in  water 
when  washing  glass  ornaments  will  give 
them  a  brightened  appearance. 

Washing  the  window  panes  with  kero- 
sene will  keep  them  from  frosting  in  cold 
weather,  while  at  the  same  time  giving 
a  brighter  light  within  the  rooms. 


Tender  Feet. 


It  is  vastly  wiser  and  more  comfort- 
able for  those  affected  with  tender  feet 
to  deal  with  preventions  rather  than 
cures  for  when  the  trouble  has  developed 
into  corns  and  bunions  even  the  chir- 
opodist may  find  it  a  tedious  work  to 
entirely  cure  them. 

A  suj)ply  of  antiseptic  cotton  is  a 
source  of  help.  Pull  off  a  piece  and  put 
over  the  tender  ijlace  that  hurts.  The 
stocking  will  have  to  be  put  on  with  care, 
so  as  not  to  displace  the  cotton. 

Soaking  the  feet  in  warm  water  and 
while  they  are  still  moist  rubbing  white 
vaseline  into  the  skin  softens  the  flesh 
and  makes  the  feet  more  supple.  Tal- 
cum powder  is  refreshing. 

The  cotton  corn  plasters  relieve  the 
pressure  from  the  sore  place.  Sometimes 
the  hole  in  them  must  be  made  larger. 

Witch  hazel  put  on  with  a  i)erfumery 
spray  is  most  soothing,  and  for  a  fevered 
joint  a  iiiece  of  cotton  wet  with  this 
remedy  will  almost  always  bring  relief. 
The  cotton  should  be  changed  as  it  gets 
heated. 


Dangerous  Drugs. 

In  every  household  where  they  are  kept 
there  should  be  a  safe  and  separate  place 
for  drugs.  They  should  be  labeled,  and 
under  no  circumstances  whatever  should 
they  lie  placed  elsewhere  or  mixed  up 
with  other  bottles  or  packages.  When- 
ever empty  bottles  are  used  again  for 
drugs,  the  old  labels  should  be  taken  off 
and  new  labels  i)ut  on.  No  one  should 
trust  to  memory  in  a  matter  of  such  vital 
importance. 


The  Boy. 

The  education  of  the  boy  has  vastiv 
more  in  it  than  mere  book  learning. 
During  the  period  of  development  and 
awakening,  between  the  ages  of  \?,  and  20, 
the  boy  learns  something  from  every- 
thing with  which  he  comes  In  oontact. 
The  secret  of  successful  education  which 
will  give  to  the  world  a  manly  man  la  to 


bring  the  boy  in  contact  with  good  things 
only;  to  fill  his  time  with  wholesome  em- 
ployment. The  school  for  your  son  is  the 
school  which  fills  the  days  with  honest 
religion,  |)reserving  study,  sane  social 
life,  and  vigorous,  sportsmanlike  ath- 
letics in  their  due  proportion. — Chicago 
Tribune. 


DEAVER 
J50ARD 


The  New 
Wall  and  Ceiling 
Material 

Beaver  Board 

IT  takes  the  place  of  lath, 
pleister  and  wall-pap>er  in 
every  type  of  building,  new 
or  remodeled. 

It  builds  a  new  room  m- 
eide  the  old  one;  turns  cellar 
or  attic  into  comfortable 
rooms  in  an  incredibly  short 
time;  makes  old  outbuildings 
serviceable,  etc. 

It  costs  less  than  lath  and 
plaster,  looks  better  and  lasts 
longer. 

Made  entirely  of  selected 
woods,  reduced  to  fibrous 
form  and  pressed  into  panels 
of  many  convenient  sizes, 
with  beautiful  pebbled  sur- 
face. 

Adapted  to  durable  and 
handsome  decoration  in  tint- 
ing, stencil  work,  hand-paint- 
ing, etc. 

Quickly  and  easily  put  up 
— full  instructions  in  every 
bundle. 


SOLD  BY 


THE  LILLEY  &  THIRSTON  COMPANY 

82-2nd  Street,  San  Francisco 


THE  STEPHENSON 
PATENT  COOLER 

NO  ICE  REQUIRED 

Perfect  ventilation.   .\bsoIiitely  sniiltary. 


Awarded  first  prize  wherever  exhibited. 
If  not  for  sale  at  your  dealer  write 
for  particulars  and  prlres. 

L.  ANDERSON  CO.,  Mfrs. 

MARTINEZ,  CAL. 


FARMERS  EDUCATIONAL  AND 
CO-OPERATIVE  UNION  OF  AMERICA 

All  that  Its  name  Implies.  An  up-to-date  farm- 
ers organization  extending  over  twenty-six 
Btates.  California  Dlvlson  now  well  established. 
Send  for  particulars  State  Secretary,  Farmers 
ITnlon.  Box  18.  Imperial.  <"al. 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  in   UOO  FOURTH  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 

DA  DpD  Blake,  MoOltt  Si  Towne,  Los  .A.ngeles 
rn^rcn.   Blake,  McFall  4  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 


THE  HAMLIN  SCHOOL 

A  llonrdinK  niid  Dn.v  •icbofd  for  (;irl8. 

('uuiprisinK  n  Frenrh  School  for  l.lttle 
Children.  Primary.  Intermediate.  High 
.Sriiool  ;ind  I'o.st  Graduate  Departments. 
Hoiisplinld  lOeononiics,  Drawing,  Paint- 
ing and  Elocution. 

-\c<T«'dl«e«I  by  the  Unlvemlty  of  Cali- 
fornlii.  by  Iceland  Stnnford  Junior  I'nl- 
»er«Hy  iind  by  Knntern  ColleKm. 

Courses  in  Singing.  Instrumental 
Music  (piano,  violin,  organ,  harp,  Itute, 
etc.),  Tlieory.  and  Composition,  Har- 
mony, .^ight  Reading.  Musical  Dictation, 
Choral  and  Orchestral  Pi-actice.  etc.,  arc 
offered  by  'the  newly  formed  Music 
1  lepartment. 

!<chool  re-opens  Monday,  August  7, 
inn.  Address, 

MISS  SARAH  II.  H.%MI,I\,  A.  M. 
'^'Jitn  I'liclHc  Aveniif  Sun  KranclMco 


MISS  HEAD'S  SCHOOL 
FOR  GIRLS 

BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA 

A  boarding  and  day  school.  Primary, 
Grammar,  Higli  School  and  Post 
Graduate  Courses. 


Reopens  August  15,  1911 


MARY  E.  WILSON,  Principal 


2335 -ACRE  RANCH 

FOR  SALE 


We  have  a  Stock  Ranch  of 
2335  Acres,  three  running 
streams,  two  barns,  two  houses, 
well  fenced,  rolling  hills,  good 
soil,  about  1500  acres  .tillable, 
and  has  produced  as  high  as 
eighteen  sacks  of  wheat  per 
acre.  Four  miles  southwest  of 
Dunnigan,  Yolo  County. 

PRICE,  $1S  PER  ACRE 

EASY  TERMS. 

Write  for  full  particulars  to 

WYATT  &  WILSON 

WINTERS 
Yolo  County,  -  Cal. 


ALFALFA 
FARMS 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY 

3000  aoreH  of  IrrlKated  alfalfa  and 
fruit  land  in  30-aore  trarta.  On  the 
Santa  Fe  main  line.  Station  on  the 
land.    In  the  heart  of  a  proven  distrlet. 

MERCED  COLONY  NO.  2. 

Deep,  rieb,  aandy  loam  aoll;  ean  be 
worked  every  day  la  the  year.  Abun- 
dant nater  from  a  loag  eMtabllnbed  Ir- 
rli^ation  nyMtem. 

Write  today  for  particulars. 
(Send  this  to  us) 


CO-OPERATIVE  LAND  4  TRUST  CO. 

"Lands  that  produce  wealth" 
595  M&rket  St.,  S&n  Francisco 

(Please  tend  me  literahjre  oo  Merced  Colony  No.  2) 


NAME  

ADDRESS. 
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OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS'  DEPARTMENT. 


Conducted  By  M.  Russell  James 


An  Honest  Heart  to  Guide  Us. 


As  day  by  day 

We  hold  our  way 
Thro'  this  wild  world  below,  boys, 
•  With  roads  so  cross. 

We're  at  a  loss 
To  know  which  way  to  go,  boys; 

With  choice  so  vexed 

When  man's  perplexed, 
And  many  a  doubt  has  tried  him, 

It  is  not  long 

He'll  wander  wrong. 
With  an  honest  heart  to  guide  him. 

— Lover. 


Poultry  Courses  for  Young  Folks. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  BREEDS. 

CiiAKACTERisTK's  OF  LEGHORNS. — There 
are  seven  varieties  of  Leghorns,  which, 
except  in  the  two  Rose  Comb  varieties, 
differ  only  in  color.  _^As  the  standard 
gives  no  weight  clause  for  this  breed, 
there  exists  some  uncertainty  about  the 
correct  weight  for  Leghorns,  but  from  5 
to  6' 2  pounds  for  cock,  and  3  pounds 
for  pullet  to  5  pounds  for  mature  hen, 
are  fair  approximate  weights  for  stand- 
ard bred  Leghorns.  The  large  and  bril- 
liant red  combs  of  this  breed  make  the 
head  points  of  great  importance  to  the 
fancier,  and  they  are  also  important 
from  a  utility  standard. 

The  Single  Comb. — On  the  male  bird 
the  comb  should  be  smooth,  straight,  and 
firm,  with  five  deeply-cut  points  standing 
upright  and  the  lobe  or  back  end  of  the 
comb  straight  on  top  and  nicely  rounded 
over  the  neck,  but  not  following  the 
curve  of  the  neck,  the  comb  where  it 
leaves  the  head  standing  up  from  the 
neck.  A  coarse,  rough  comb,  or  one  with 
side  sprigs,  or  with,  the  lobe  turned  to 
one  side  or  the  points  lopped,  is  not  only 
ugly,  but  it  shows  poor  breeding  in  the 
stock. 

The  comb  of  the  female  should  havo 
five  clear-cut  points  and  be  firm  and 
smooth,  the  front  part  and  first  point 
standing  erect  and  the  rest  of  the  comb 
turning  over  gracefully  to  one  side  bui 
not  lopping  over  the  eye  or  against  the 
head.  Though  five  is  the  most  desirable 
number  of  points  for  the  Leghorn  comb, 
one  less  or  even  two  points  more  do  not 
disqualify  a  Leghorn  in  the  show-room 
or  indicate  (as  some  think)  that  the 
bird  is  not  p\ire  bred. 

The  earlobe  is  another  distinctive  poini 
in  the  Leghorn,  and  the  most  difficult  to 
breed  to  standard  requirements.  The 
great  poultry  artist,  Sewell,  says  that 
the  earlobe  is  the  surest  index  as  to  the 
care  and  breeding  of  the  Leghorn.  Ex- 
posure to  rough  treatment  or  weather,  or 
the  slightest  sore  or  injury  will  mar  its 
beauty  beyond  repair,  especially  with  the 
male  bird,  and  even  with  the  best  breed 
ing  and  care  the  cock's  earlobes  become 
somewhat  discolored  and  roughened  by 
age. 

The  Leghorn  earlobe  should  be  smooth, 
thin,  and  white,  and  set  close  to  the  head, 
almond  shai)e  and  having  the  appearance 
of  a  bit  of  clean  white  kid  glove.  Such 
lobes  are  not  general  in  a  flock  of  Leg- 
horns, as  it  requires  the  skill  and  care 
of  the  fancier  to  produce  and  preserve 
them,  and,  fortunately,  they  are  not  es- 
sential to  utility  purposes.  The  creamy, 
roughened  earlobe  is  more  common  on 
the  ordinary  sturdy  males  that  are  ex- 
posed to  the  weather  and  the  rough-and- 
tumble  of  the  poultry  ward. 

Red  covering  more  than  one-half  of 
the  earlobe  of  a  Leghorn  cockerel  or  pul- 
let disqualifies  the  bird  in  the  show-room. 


A  Welcome  to  the  Newcomers. 


It  costs  more  to  maintain  a  vice  than 
a  family. 


So  many  new  subscribers  have  come 
to  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  in  the  past 
few  weeks  that  it  is  in  order  to  explain 
to  the  newcomers  among  the  young  folks 
that  this  department  belongs  to  them, 
too,  and  that  we  want  them  to  take  an 
interest  in  it — to  ask  questions,  tell  us 
things,  and  to  feel  right  at  home  in  this 
little  corner  of  the  Rural  Press. 

Also,  that  two  illustrated  books  on  ani- 
mals and  flowers  will  be  awarded  at  the 
end  of  the  year  as  prizes  to  the  two  youiis 
folks  who,  in  the  meantime,  do  most  to 
make  this  department  more  interesting 
by  writing  bright  letters  that  tell  some- 
thing. One  prize  for  those  over  twelve 
years,  and  the  other  to  children  under 
that  age. 

Furthermore,  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
lias  a  Young  Folks'  Poultry  and  Pet  Stoclv 
Club  of  which  all  our  young  folks  under 
eighteen  years  of  age  may  become  mem 
hers;  the  only  requirement  being  that 
they  are  interested  in  poultry,  birds,  pet 
stock  or  other  animals.  Later,  the  man- 
ager of  the  Rural  Press  will  have  some 
membership  cards  printed,  which  will  be 
mailed  to  each  one  sending  in  an  appli- 
cation for  membership. 

This  club  will  be  an  advantage  to  our 
young  folks  in  several  ways.  Each  mem- 
ber may  write  to  this  department  about 
the  particular  pet  he  or  she  is  interested 
in,  whether  it  be  a  chicken,  duck,  goose, 
bird,  rabbit,  dog,  cat  or  whatnot,  and  we 
shall  be  glad  to  give  hints  as  to  the 
proper  care  and  breeding  of  the  especial 
pet,  so  that,  if  desired,  it  may  be  en- 
tered in  the  poultry  and  pet  stock  show, 
that  is  held  in  the  owner's  neighborhood, 
with  a  chance  of  winning  a  ribbon  or 
other  prize.  Also,  if  our  young  folks 
evince  the  proper  spirit  and  ambition  by 
piling  up  a  large  membership  for  the 
club,  we  may  be  able  to  secure  them  ad- 
vantages in  the  way  of  special  prizes  and 
trophies  at  the  poultry  shows.  It  is  great 
fun  to  win  at  any  game,  but  the  strivins; 
to  win  is  worth  more  than  the  winning, 
and  thus  the  shows  may  become  fine  edu- 
cators for  our  young  folks. 

Again,  every  normal  child  likes  and 
wants  pets — something  of  its  very  own  to 
care  for.  It  is  a  natural  craving,  be 
cause  in  this  great  world  all  created 
things  are  related,  and  the  proi)er  devel 
opment  of  the  child  mind  demands  that 
this  sympathetic  tie  shall  not  be  broken 
It  is  therefore  an  important  bi'anch  of 
education  that  young  folks  become  inter 
ested  in  and  learn  the  proper  care  of 
"our  poor  relation."  Dr.  Brigham,  the 
head  of  the  South  Dakota  School  of  Agri 
culture,  says:  "Deliver  me  from  tho 
human  who  'just  hates  a  hen'.  I  tell  you 
the  truth  when  I  say  that  the  beautiful 
birds  have  been  the  salvation  of  many  a 
man.  I  believe  there  is  or  ought  to  be 
becomes  interested  in  keeping  chickens." 
becomes  interested  in  keeping  chickns." 


Hens'  Teeth. 


"Your  comi)osition,  as  a  whole,"  said 
the  professor  of  literature,  "deserves  a 
great  deal  of  praise,  but  I  must  object  to 
the  expression,  'as  fine  as  hens'  teeth';  it 
is  not  only  uncouth,  but  also  suggestive 
of  nature  faking,  for  it  is  common  knowl 
edge  that  hens'  teeth  do  not  exist." 

"I  do  not  see  why  they  don't  exist," 
muttered  the  composer.  "Don  t  combs 
have  teeth,  and  don't  hens  have  combs?" 
— Chicago  News. 


PA.XEIMXS 

Writ*  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing:  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  Information 
about  Patents,  Caveats  Trademarks,  and 
Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  Jk  CO., 
1106-i    Merchantt    ExchanK*    Bide,  Bar 
Franciico.  Eitabllitaad 


Couple  Rest  With  Pleasure 

by  including  the 

NEW  ORLEANS-NEW  YORK 
STEAMSHIP  LINE 

Between  New  Orleans  and  New  York  in  the  routing  of  your  ticket 
East.  Costs  less  than  any  all  rail  route  and  affords  an  interesting 
and  delightful  diversion  on  your  trip. 

RATES. 

First  class  rail  to  New  Orleans  and  First  Cabin  steamer  to 

New  York  $  77.75 

Round  Trip    145.50 

One  way  rail,  one  way  steamer  between  New  Orleans  and 

New  York   70.00 

Second  class  rail  and  second  cabin,  New  Orleans  to  New  York  65.75 

Rates  include  meals  and  berth  while  on  steamer. 
Write  or  ask  any  agent  for  details. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

TICKET  OFFICES 

FLOOD  BUILDING,  32  POWELL  STREET,  PALACE  HOTEL. 

MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT, 
THIRD  AND  SOWNSEND  STREETS  DEPOT. 


BROADWAY  AND  13th  STREETS. 


OAKLAND 


GOING  EAST? 

Be  sure  your  ticket  reads  via 

WESTERN  PACIFIC 

THE  NEW  ROUTE  FROM  THE  GOLDEN  WEST 
ALONG  THE 
GOLDEN  FEATHER  RIVER  CANYON 

The  New  Route  combines  all  the  luxuries,  comforts, 
conveniences,  and  safety  of  the  best  modern  rail- 
roads— perfect  roadbed,  latest  steel  dining,  buffet, 
and  observation  cars,  standard  sleepers,  unexcelled 
dining-car  service,  etc.,  with  many  exclusive  fea- 
tures, such  as  easy  grades  of  not  over  1  per  cent, 
gentle  curves,  low  elevation  (2,000  feet  lower  than 
any  other  line),  miles  of  natural  scenery,  in  the 
heart  of  the  Sierras. 

For  reservations  and  information,  call  on  or  write 
your  Local  Agent,  or, 

E.  L.  LOMAX  G.  F.  HERR 

Paasenger  Traffic  Manager  Asst.  Gen  '1  Passenger  Agent 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


Fa  Lai 

^,JGji  ^  ^^^^^ 
ON£ER  CarpetCleanih3 


Alameda  Rug  Works  S  Carpet  Cleaning  Co. 

Rugs  Made  From  Old  Carpets  a  Specialty 

First  clafis  rag  carpets  and  rag  rugs  woven. 

We  pay  freight  our  way  on  all  orders. 

The  Largest  and  best  equipped  factory  In  the  State. 

J.  A.  OSTERDOCK,  Prop.,  2006  Everett  St.,  Alameda,  Cal. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 

I  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  Mv  lumber  is  brought  direct  from  the  forest.  Latest  Ira- 
proved  machinery,  llp-to-date  methods.  A  two  cent  stamo  and  some  paper  will  show  you 
that  I  can  Increase  the  purchasing  power  of  your  dollars.  Kedwood  Tanks.  Picking  Ho-xes, 
I'each  Boxes,  Drying  Trays,  Kgg  Cases.  A  tank  5  ft.  diameter,  2%  ft.  deep,  $7.60.  A  tank  6  It. 
diameter,  2>!;  ft.  deep,  §10.50.    A  tank  8  ft  diameter, '2>^  ft.  deep,  $13  00.   Spraying  tanks. 

R.  F.  WILSON,  447  W.  MAIN  STREET,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


WESTERN    MACHINERY  COMPANY 

4th  &  BRANNAN  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

Largest  dealers  In  all  kinds  of 

SECOND  HAND  STANDARD  PIPE  AND  SCREW  CASING 
We  make  a  specialty  of  IRRIGATING  PLANTS 

Write  for  Intorinatlon  and  Prices.   Mention  this  paper. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  June  28,  1911. 
(  Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers. ) 

Cereals. 

WHIiAT. 

Prices  on  most  lines  are  little  more 
than  nominal,  as  there  is  very  little  trad- 
ins.  Prices  are  too  hig^  for  export  busi- 
ness, and  few  local  buyers  care  to  pay 
the  current  quotations,  though  so  far 
nothing  has  been  offered  at  any  reduction, 

California  Club   $1.45  @1.50 

Sonora   Nominal 

White  Australian    1.55  @1.65 

Northern  Club    1.52i/2@l-55 

Northern  Bluestem    1.65  @1.70 

Northern  Red    1.55  @1.65 

BARLEY. 

Brewing  and  shipping  is  largely  nom- 
inal, with  very  small  offerings.  Choice 
feed  is  a  little  stronger.  Trading  is  not 
active  here,  but  considerable  new  grain 
is  moving  in  the  country. 
Brewing  and   Shipping.  .. $1.52M!@l-55 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.27  Vi@  1.30 

Common  Feed    1.22 

OATS. 

This  grain  receives  little  attention  at 
present.  Offerings  are  not  heavy,  how- 
ever, and  prices  are  steadily  maintained. 
Choice  black  is  firmly  held,  and  a  little 
white  has  been  offered  at  about  $1.G0. 

Red  Feed    $1.37 Mi®  1-42 V4 

Gray    Nominal 

White    Nominal 

Black  Feed    1-20  @1.G0 

CORN. 

Remains  quiet  and  featureless,  values 
remaining  steady  as  last  quoted.  Arriv- 
als of  Eastern  stock  are  very  moderate, 
and  the  local  demand  is  light. 

Cal.  Small  Yellow   $1.75 

Eastern  Yellow    1-55 

Eastern  White    1-65 

RYE. 

The  little  stock  on  the  market  is  hardly 
worth  quoting.  There  is  hardly  any  buy- 
ing locally  at  present. 

Rye.  \>pv  ctl   Nominal 

BEANS. 

White  beans  have  recovered  from  the 
decline  of  a  week  ago,  and  are  firmly 
held  at  the  advance.  The  increasing 
strength  in  this  line  is  due  to  a  sharp 
increase  in  the  demand,  some  large  orders 
having  been  placed  within  the  last  few 
days.  Prices  on  all  other  descriptions  re- 
main as  before.  The  demand  is  very  light 
for  everything  but  white  beans,  and  there 
is  still  a  rather  easy  feeling  in  prices. 
Local  dealers  report  some  weakness  in 
limas.  but.  though  there  is  no  very  heavy 
movement  anywhere  at  present,  the  situa- 
tion throughout  the  country  continues 
favorable  to  the  maintenance  of  about  the 
present  level  of  prices.  Regarding  the 
outlook  for  limas,  the  Eastern  represen- 
tative of  a  local  house  says:  "The  crop 
conditions  at  this  time  are  most  favor- 
able. The  acreage  planted  to  limas  is  the 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  business.  Up 
to  the  present  time  weather  conditions 
have  been  perfect,  and,  barring  accident 
during  the  harvest,  the  output  should  be 
large.  The  crop  is  not  so  far  along  as 
at  this  season  last  year.  Consequently, 
we  believe  that  September  deliveries  will 
be  very  light,  and  that  the  main  bulk  of 
the  crop  will  not  come  on  the  market 
before  October  or  November,  anywhere 
from  two  to  three  weeks  behind  last 
season.  A  very  strong  effort  is  being 
made  by  certain  people  to  bear  the  grow- 
ers' views.  They  use  the  argument  that 
consumption  is  being  curtailed,  that  the 
heavy  importation  of  foreign  limas  is  en- 
couraged. The  growers'  argument  is  that 
1910  produced  the  largest  crop  up  to  that 
period  and  that  the  crop  went  out  in 
spite  of  foreign  importations  and  in  spite 
of  high  prices,  showing  that  the  consum- 
ing power  of  the  country  is  increasing 
materiallv.  There  are  only  about  100.000 
bags  of  lima  beans  left  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia, with  practically  four  months  to 
get  rid  of  them.  Of  course,  there  is  a 
point  to  which  any  article  can  go  that 
will  curtail  consumption  very  materiallv. 
Whether  we  have  reached  that  point  is 
yet  to  be  determined,  but  we  feel  certain 
that  the  grower  is  not  going  to  be  re- 
centive  for  any  price  \inder  5c.  in  the 
field." 

Bavos,  per  ctl  $:i.90    (n  AM 

Blackeyes   7.00  07.25 

Cranberry  Beans    3.75  04.00 

Oarvanzos    2.85  ®3.26 


Horse  Beans    3.25  @3.50 

Small  Whites    3.40  @3.50 

Large  Whites    3.25  @3.40 

Limas    6.25  @6.35 

Pea    4.25 

Pink    4.75  @5.00 

Red  Kidneys   6.25  @6.50 

SEEDS. 

All  lines  are  extremely  dull,  with  no 
demand  of  any  importance.  Prices  stand 
nominally  as  before. 

Alfalfa    Nominal 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton .  . .  $25.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   514c 

Canary    S'i®  4  c 

Hemp    3 I/O®  4  v 

Millet    3    ©  3M:C 

Timothy    Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    5%c 

Dried  Peas,  per  ctl   3.75@  4.00 

FLOUR. 

Remains  steady  at  last  quotations.  The 
local  movement  is  about  as  usual,  with 
only  a  limited  demand  for  export  from 
this  market. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.40  @5.80 

Bakers'  Extras    5.40  @5.80 

Superfine    4.50  @4.70 

Oregon  and  Washington...  4.60  @4.80 


Hay  and  Feedstuffs. 

HAY. 

Arrivals  have  increased  again,  and  with 
very  little  demand  locally  there  is  con- 
siderable accimiulation  in  dealers'  ware- 
houses. This  market  is  accordingly  wea'K. 
and  dealers  say  there  is  little  immediate 
prospect  of  improvement.  They  are  quot- 
ing lower  prices  than  for  some  time  past. 
Considerable  new  hay  is  arriving,  and 
while  the  quality  is  good,  it  finds  little 
demand  here.  Prices  in  the  country  are 
pretty  well  maintained,  and  are  now  con- 
siderably above  the  local  basis.  Dealers 
have  been  predicting  a  decline  in  country 
prices  for  some  time,  but  so  far  growers 
are  holding  firmly,  and  appear  in  no 
hurry  to  sell. 

Choice  Wheat   $12.50@13.50 

Good  Wheat  Hay    10.50@11.50 

Other  Grade  Wheat   8.00®10.50 

Wheat  and  Oats   8.00@11.50 

Tame  Oats    8.00@11.50 

Wild  Oats    6.50@  9.00 

Alfalfa    8.00@11.00 

Stock  Hay    5.50®  6.50 

Straw,  per  bale    35@  50c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
The  only  change  is  a  slight  advance  in 
rolled  barley,  corresponding  to  the  firm- 
ness in  the  raw  grain.    The  general  de- 
mand continues  active. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $17.00®  19.00 

Bran,  i)er  ton    28.00@29.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   26.50@27.00 

Cracked  Corn    34.00@37.00 

Middlings    34.00®37.00 

Mixed  Feeds    29.00@32.00 

Rolled  Barley    27.00@29.00 

Rolled  Oats    29.00@31.00 

Shorts    27.50@31.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 

Onions  continue  to  decline,  with  arriv- 
als larger  than  the  current  demand  and 
accumulating  supplies.  In  miscellaneous 
vegetables  prices  also  show  a  downward 
tendency,  supplies  in  general  being  liberal, 
though  the  demand  is  keeping  up  extreme- 
ly well.  Tomatoes  are  arriving  from  many 
points,  and  crated  stock  is  lower,  while 
some  in  lug  boxes  have  been  sold  at  $3. 
Cucumbers  are  lower,  and  hard  to  clean 
up  at  the  present  figures.  Rhubarb  is 
steady  as  before,  while  asparagus  is  still 
dropping,  the  canners  having  about  all 
they  want.  String  beans  and  green  corn 
are  firm,  the  latter  being  higher,  though 
supplies  are  now  fairly  large.  Green 
peas  are  unchanged.  Summer  squash  is 
plentiful,  and  has  dropped  sharply,  while 
some  decline  is  noted  in  okra,  eggplant, 
and  green  peppers.  Cabbage  is  lower  and 
carrots  higher  than  last  week. 
Onions:  New  Red,  sack  $    .90 @  1.00 

Yellow,   ctl   1.40@  1.65 

Garlic,  per  lb   3@  4c 

Green  Peas,  per  cak   1.25@  2.00 

Tomatoes,  per  crate   60@  75c 

Cucumbers,  per  box   65@  80c 

Cabbage    1.00 

Carrots,  per  sack   1.50 

Rhubarb,  per  box   1.00@  1.25 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   50c 

Asparagus,  per  box   60c@  1.25 

String  Beans,  per  lb   3@  6c 

Summer  Squash,  per  box....      50@  65c 

Okra,  per  lb   8@  10c 

Green  Corn,  per  sack   1.75®  2.50 

Eggplant,  per  lb   7®  10c 

Green  Peppers,  per  lb   10®  15c 


POTATOES. 
Oregon  stock  is  practically  out  of  the 
market.  Some  new  whites  have  been  ar- 
riving from  Los  Angeles,  and  sell  at 
higher  prices  than  river  stock,  which  is 
a  little  lower  than  last  week.  There  is 
an  active  demand,  and  as  offerings  have 
so  far  been  moderate,  the  market  is  very 
firm. 

River  Whites,  per  ctl  $  2.40®  2.60 

Southern    2.75®  2.8D 

Early  Rose    2.25®  2.50 

Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 
The  market  continues  in  very  poor  con- 
dition, prices  being  practically  the  same 
as  last  week.  Eastern  arrivals  are  about 
up  to  the  average,  while  shipments  from 
nearby  points  are  above  normal,  and  all 
but  the  most  attractive  offerings  are  slow 
of  sale. 

Large  Broilers   $  3.00®  3.50 

Small  Broilers    2.00®  2.50 

Fryers    4.50®  5.50 

Hens,  extra   8.00®  9.00 

Hens,  large    5.00®  6.00 

Small  Hens    4.50®  5.00 

Old  Roosters    4.00 

Young  Roosters    6.00®  7.00 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown..    8.00®  9.00 

Squabs    2.00®  2.50 

Geese,  per  pair   2.00@  2.50 

Ducks    5.00®  7.00 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb   Nominal 

BUTTER. 

There  is  little  feature  to  the  market, 
the  movement  into  storage  serving  to  keep 
up  the  price  of  extras,  which  are  still 
arriving  quite  freely.  The  lower  grades 
have  shown  no  change  through  the  week. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Men.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras  .22  2I1/0  21^;  21i^  2iyo  21VL' 
Prime 

Firsts.  21  21  21  21  21  21 
Firsts  ..20  20  20  20  20  20 
Seconds.  19  19  19  19  19  19 
Packing 

Stock..l7ii.  17Vo   1714   I7J/2  17 '/a  nVi 
EGGS. 

Extras,  prime  firsts  and  selected  pullet 
eggs  stand  a  little  higher  tlian  a  week 
ago,  though  the  latter  are  only  steady 
and  are  expected  to  drop  back  to  the 
former  level.  The  advance  is  due  to  a 
demand  for  shipment.  Production  is  still 
in  excess  of  current  needs  in  this  market, 
but  is  beginning  to  decrease,  and  an  ad 
vancing  market  is  expected  before  long. 

Thu.  Fri.    Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras  ..21 1/2  211/2  21      21  Vo   22  22 
Prime 

Firsts.  191.'.  19V.  19i/.  20  20  20 
Firsts  ..19  19  19  19  19  19 
Seconds. 17      17      17      17      17  17 

SgIgc  ted 

Pullets.181^.  18'/.  17V.   18      19  19 
Eastern.  15      15      15      15      15  15 
CHEESE. 

New  local  fiats  are  higher,  under  a 
strong  demand,  though  storage  flats  and 
Y.  A.s  are  unchanged.  Monterey  cheese 
is  rather  weak,  with  liberal  arrivals  and 
a  moderate  demand. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb   13  c 

Storage   14  c 

Firsts    12  c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   13i.l.c 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese....  12i/.@13i{.c 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

The  general  movement  is  active,  but 
with  liberal  arrivals  in  most  lines,  prices 
still  tend  downward.  The  decline  in  some 
descriptions  is  due  to  the  unattractive 
condition  of  offerings.  Longworth  straw- 
berries are  firm,  but  Banners  are  lower, 
while  a  general  decline  is  noted  in  other 
berries,  many  of  which  are  arriving  in 
jjoor  condition.  Watermelons  have  drop|)ed 
again,  and  supplies  are  rapidly  increasing. 
Cantaloupes,  however,  are  higher.  Most 
cherries  are  now  selling  in  bulk,  and  are 
cleaning  up  well.  Apples  are  lower,  but 
attractive  lots  find  a  ready  demand.  Apri- 
cots are  steady,  and  good  stock  moves  off 
without  difl^culty,  though  green  fruit  is 
neglected.  Peaches  are  in  strong  demand, 
though  prices  are  a  little  lower.  Figs  are 
lower,  with  large  arrivals,  but  move  off 
rapidly  at  present  prices. 

Watermelons,  per  lb   2@  2i.jC 

Cantaloupes,  standard  crate. $  1.50@  1.85 

Raspberries,  chest  r   5.00@10.00 

Loganberries,  chest    3.00®  4.50 

Blackberries,  chest    '5.00®  6.00 

Strawberries,  Banners,  chest.  5.00®  6.00 

Longworth,  chest    6.00®  10.00 

Large  varieties,  chest   4.50®  6.00 

Cherries,  Black,  lb   6®  9c 

White,  lb   31/2®  5c 


Royal  Anne,  lb   6V; @  8c 

Apples.  New,  box   1.00®  1.75 

Apricots,  crate    1.00@  1.25 

Apricots,  box    65®  STk- 

Peaches,  box    50@  85( 

Plums,  box    75c@  1.25 

Currants,  chest    7.00@  9.00 

Figs,  box,  double  layer   1.00®  1.50 


Dried  Fruits. 

Little  change  is  noted  in  the'  general 
situation,  the  market  on  all  new  crop 
goods  being  quiet  both  here  and  in  the 
East.  Old  stock,  aside  from  raisins,  is 
pretty  well  cleaned  up.  and,  with  pros- 
pects of  a  rather  late  marketing  of  new 
raisins,  there  should  be  little  difficulty  in 
moving  what  still  remains.  Local  pack- 
ers now  quote  4VtC.  as  about  their  best 
offer  for  either  new  or  old  raisins,  but 
only  a  very  limited  amount  can  be  ob- 
tained at  this  figure.  Seedless  raisins  are 
especially  strong,  and  find  more  demand 
than  anything  else  in  the  East.  Prices 
are  announced  for  new  crop  evaporated 
apples,  and  are  considerably  below  the 
recent  quotation  for  old  stock,  which  is 
now  off  the  market.  Apricots  are  ex- 
tremely firm,  with  some  demand  for  ex- 
port, but  the  offers  for  dried  apricots  are 
below  parity  with  the  figures  on  canning 
and  shipping  fruit.  Some  tentative  offers 
have  been  made  for  new  figs,  about  4c 
being  reported,  but  so  far  no  business  is 
reported  at  this  figure.  The  situation  in 
prunes,  as  well  as  raisins,  is  so  uncertain 
that  growers,  jiackers,  and  jobbers  are  all 
inclined  to  wait  until  the  size  of  the  crop 
is  better  known.  It  is  generally  reported 
that  early  requirements  have  been  pretty 
well  provided  for.  and  if  so,  some  time 
may  elapse  before  there  is  any  active 
movement.  The  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  says: 

"There  is  some  Indication  of  a  change 
for  the  better  in  future  California  prunes. 
The  market  is  a  little  stronger,  but  the 
improvement  is  confined  to  the  large  sizes, 
which  are  now  the  subject  of  export  de- 
mand. It  is  not  reported  that  these  in 
quiries  from  foreign  buyers  have  resulted 
in  any  great  amount  of  business,  but  as 
it  is  well  known  that  Europe  is  in  need 
of  the  larger  fruit,  the  fact  that  inquiries 
are  coming  from  that  quarter  has  stiff 
ened  the  views  of  sellers.  T^ocal  jobbers 
still  hold  off. 

"The  market  for  new  crop  apricots  is 
still  irregular,  hut  without  further  quota- 
ble change.  There  is  no  demand  to  speak 
of  from  Eastern  trade. 

"Peaches  for  forward  shipment  from  the 
Coast  out  of  the  1911  crop  are  dull,  and 
the  tone  of  the  Coast  market  appears  to 
be  easy.  Owing  to  the  satisfactory  results 
following  the  usually  large  purchases  for 
export  last  year,  when  peaches  were  by 
far  the  cheapest  goods  on  the  list,  an  in 
creasing  European  consumption  of  this 
fruit  is  said  to  be  assured,  provided  the 
packers  are  able  to  make  prices  that  will 
be  attractive  to  the  foreign  buyers. 

"The  process  of  concentrating  available 
stocks  of  Thompson's  Seedless  raisins 
continues,  but  makes  little  progress  owin»-' 
to  the  small  supply.  The  market  has  ,) 
strong  tone.  Seedless  Sultanas  are  flri.i 
but  quiet.  California  seeded  raisins  an 
dull,  with  prices  on  futures  somewhat 
nominal." 

Evaj).  Apples,  per  lb..  1911...    8i-i@  9  < 

Apricots,  new  crop   14  c 

Figs,  black   41/2®  5  c 

Figs,  white    5    @  "tUc 

Peaches.  Spot    8    @  8i^c 

New  crop    9    @  9V>c 

Prunes.  4-size  basis    914c 

New  crop  contracts   4    @  4i2t' 

Pears,  new  crop   8V2@10  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox    4  ® 

1911  crop    4    ®  414c 

Thompson  Seedless    4M!@  4%c 

Seedless  Sultanas    4V4@  4M;C 


Citrus  Fruits. 

The  Eastern  auction  markets  are  hold 
ing  their  own  on  citrus  fruits.  Oranges 
are  a  little  stronger,  and  lemons  a  shade 
lower,  though  prices  are  good.  In  New 
York  on  Monday.  Jime  26.  navel  oranges 
averaged  from  $2,S.^)  to  $3.15  per  box.  val 
encias  brought  from  $2.95  to  $4.  and  lem 
ons  sold  for  $3.90  to  $4.60.  On  the  same 
day  in  the  Cincinnati  market,  oranges 
sold  for  a  little  lower  average,  while  lem- 
ons sold  up  to  $5  per  box.  Orange  shi])- 
ments  from  California  are  more  than  100 
cars  per  day,  and  the  total  shipments  to 
June  26  were  32,299  cars,  against  22.24.5 
to  the  same  date  last  year.  Lemon  ship- 
ments to  the  same  date  were  4996  cars, 
and  last  year  were  3Z25  cars.  From  Red 
lands  it  fs  stated  that  the  total  shipments 
from   there  this  season  will   reach  the 
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5000  car  mark,  which  will  be  about  1200 
cars  more  than  were  shipped  last  season. 

With  heavy  arrivals  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco deciduous  fruit  marlcet,  citrus  fruits 
are  not  receiving  much  attention.  Navel 


oranges  are  about  out  of  the  market  at 
present,  while  valencias  find  a  fair  de- 
mand at  former  quotations.  Mexican 
limes  are  unchanged,  while  both  lemons 
and  grapefruit  are  higher. 
Navel  Oranges — 

Tangerines    Nominal 

Choice  Lemons    3.50@  4.^0 

Valencias,  choice  to  fanc.v.  ..    2.25@  3.00 

Fancv  Lemons    4.50@  6.00 

Standard    2.50®  3.00 

Limes    6.00@  6.50 

Graiiefruit    2. SO®  3.5'1 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

So  far  there  has  been  no  business  of 
any  consequence  in  future  nuts  of  any 
description,  and  until  almond  prices  are 
opened  by  the  Association  next  month, 
quotations  can  be  little  more  than  nom- 
inal. Sui)plies  on  the  spot  are  closely 
cleaned  up,  and  there  is  ho  business  except 


in  a  jobbing  way. 

Almonds — 

Nonpareils    16Vi@17  c 

1  X  L    151/0  @16  c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   15  @15VjC 

Drakes    12  @14V2C 

Languedoc    12  c 

Hardshells   8    (5)  S'-'.c 

Walnuts— Softshell,  Xo.  1...  15  c 

Standard    14V'.c 

Softshell,  No.  2   11  'c 

Budded   IT'^c 

HONEY. 


Arrivals  are  increasing  in  this  market, 
and  while  thore  is  no  quotable  decline  in 
prices,  a  weaker  feeling  prevails.  Buy- 
ing for  shipment  is  progressing  on  a 
large  scale  in  the  princiiial  producing  dis- 
tricts, and  while  the  crop  is  said  to  be 
above  expectations  at  some  points,  prices 
are  pretty  well  maintained. 
New  Extracted,  White,  per  lb.    8    <S  9  c 

Comb,  White    12    ^714  c 

BEESWAX. 

There  is  no  great  demand,  but  with 
moderate  supi'lies  values  rule  firm  for  de- 
sirable stock. 

Light    28    «a32  c 

Dark    23    @26  c 

HOPS. 

Quite  a  heavy  tonnage  of  new  hojis  has 
recently  been  contracted  at  the  top  quo- 
tation. Old  stock  is  very  scarce,  and  the 
general  situation  is  extremely  favorable 
to  sellers. 

Hops,  1910  crop    25    @30  c 

1911  crop    22    @25  c 


Live  Stock. 

Few  changes  are  noted  in  local  prices. 
Cows  are  a  little  easier,  while  heavy  hogs 
and  lambs  are  stronger.  Markets  in  the 
Middle  West  are  attracting  considerable 
stock  from  California,  which  will  assist 
in  maiutaing  prices  here.    Pressed  veal 


and  ewes  are  lower. 
Gross  weiglit: 

Steers:  No.  1-   514®  5i/.c 

No.  2    5    @  514c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1....  4i{;C 

No.  2    4    @  414c 

Bulls  and  Stags   2Vn@  Si/oc 

Calves:  Light   6yoC 

Medium    6  c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   6y,  @  e'/.c 

150  to  250   6%c 

100  to  150  lbs   6%c 

Small  prime  wethers    4Vi>@  4%c 

Large  prime  wethers   iVi@  4%c 

Ewes   •   3%@  4  c 

Lambs   5    @  514  c 

DRESSED  MEAT. 

Steers    9  c 

Cows    8  c 

Heifers    8  c 

Veal,  large   9VL>c 

Veal,  small    11  c 

Mutton:  Wethers    9  e 

Ewes    IV-c 

Lambs    IQi/l'C 

Hogs,  dressed    11  c 

WOOL. 

The  Mendocino  wool  sales  last  week 

were  called  off,  the  offers  of  14  to  15c. 


being   imsatisfactory   to   growers.  The 
market  is  rather  quiet  all  around,  and  the 
present  outlook  is  rather  uncertain. 
Spring  Clip — 

Choice  Southern,  Year's  sta- 


ple   10  @12>{>c 

7  months    8  &11  c 

Lambs    5  @7  c 

Northern,  year's  staple   14  @16  c 


HIDES. 

Hides  are  in  stronger  demand  than  for 
some  time  past,  and  all  descriptions  are 
firm,  with  an  advance  in  many  grades. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs..  11  @llVi;C 


Medium    10  @10ioc 

Light  Steers,  under  48  ids.  10  c 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs.  .  .  10  c 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs.  . .  10  c 

Kip    12  @12i.'.c 

Veal    16  @16yoC 

Calf   7   161^0 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    IS    @19  c 

Dry  Bulls    16  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   18    @19  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   20  c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   23    @24  c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  1.00@  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos.  .  75@  90c 

Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos...  40(g)  65c 

Lambs    35@  60c 


HORSES. 

The  i)rices  obtained  in  recent  sales  in 
this  market  have  been  about  in  line  with 
those  last  quoted,  and  conditions  stand 
about  as  before.  All  good  drafters,  over' 
1400  lbs.,  and  having  the  necessary  quali- 
ties for  city  worlv,  are  in  very  stron:^ 
demand,  and  the  light  offerings  of  this 
description  are  quickly  taken  up  at  full 
prices.  Other  classes  of  horses  are  almost 
entirely  neglected,  ordinary  stock  being 
dull  and  weak. 

Desirable  Drafters,  1700  lb.  up.$300@350 


Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   225®)275 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   lOOfi  240 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs.  140(5180 

Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250...  100(r/il25 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   100(5)125 

Old  Mares    90@115 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $240(§)290 

1100  lbs   200(5)225 

1000  lbs   165(a'190 

900  lbs   140@165 


An  irrigation  system  covering  240  acres 
of  land  began  operation  this  week  on  the 
ranch  of  Charles  Buswell  near  Porter- 
ville.  Water  is  secured  by  pumping,  and 
the  plant  is  said  to  be  the  largest  private 
one  in  the  State. 


The  .L  H.  Menke  Dairy  Co.  has  been 
organized  at  Salinas.  The  company  has 
leased  a  large  dairy  ranch  near  Bakers- 
field. 


FAIR  AND  SHOW  FIXTURES. 


Salinas,  Cal. — Monterey  County  Agricul- 
tural Association  Fair.    Aug.  2  to  5. 

Sebastopol,  Cal.  —  Gravenstein  Apple 
Show.    Aug.  14  to  18. 

Sacramento,  Cal. — California  State  Fair. 
Aug.  26  to  Sept.  2. 

Hanford,  Cal. — Kings  County  Fair.  Sept. 
25  to  28. 

Fresno,  Cal. — Fresno  County  Fair.  Oct. 
3  to  7. 

San  .Jose,  Cal. — Santa  Clara  Valley  Poul 
try  Show.    Oct.  6  to  9. 

Watsonville,  Cal. — Annual  State  Apple 
Show.    Oct.  9  to  14. 

Stockton,  Cal. — San  .Joaquin  Poultry 
Association  Poultry  Show.    Nov.  7  to  11. 

Oakland,  Cal. — Alameda  County  Poultry 
Association.    Nov.  21  to  27. 

Petaluma,  Cal. — Petaluma  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation.   Dec.  6  to  9. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Society  for 
Horticultural  Science  will  l)e  held  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  Friday,  December  29, 
1911,  in  connection  with  the  meetings  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science.  C.  P.  Close,  Sec.-Treas., 
College  Park,  Md. 


No  Time  Wasted. 


Olaf  J^arson,  working  in  a  warehouse, 
backed  into  an  elevator  shaft  and  fell 
down  five  stories  with  a  load  of  boxes. 
Horror  stricken,  the  other  employees 
rushed  down  the  stairs,  only  to  find  him 
picking  himself  unharmed  out  of  the 
rubbish. 

"Ess  de  boss  mad?"  he  whispered,  cau- 
tiously. "Tal"  'em  Ay  had  to  come  down 
for  nails  anyway." — Success  Magazine. 

Quick  Action. 

A  Southern  farmer  was  trying  to  sell 
a  mtile  to  a  negro  who  two  years  before 
had  been  kicked  on  the  head  by  the 
animal. 

"Of  course,"  said  the  farmer,  "this  mule 
kicks,  but  " 

"I  doan'  wan'  him,"  objected  the  colored 
man  emphatically. 

"Just  because  he  kicks?"  asked  the 
farmer,  with  an  air  of  contempt. 

"Hump!"  grunted  the  negro.  "Dat 
mule  doan'  kick.  He  shoots." — Popular 
Magazine. 


TO  BAR  HAWAIIAN  FRUITS. 


A  quarantine  order  has  been  issued  by 
the  State  Horticultural  Commission 
against  all  Hawaiian  fruits  and  vege- 
tables (except  bananas,  pineapples  and 
root  crops)  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  out 
the'  Mediterranean  fruit  fly,  which  re 
cently  became  established  in  the  islands. 
The  hand  baggage  of  all  passengers  from 
the  islands  will  be  searched  before  land- 
ing here,  and  any  fruit  or  vegetables 
found  will  be  destroyed. 


Subscription  Agents  Wanted 

The  I'ACII'IC  KUIIAI.  PRBSS  «nn(«  a 
yoiiuK  man  or  noniuu  In  every  count)'  !■ 
the  Stnte  to  nollvit  for  nuh«crlptIonii.  Good 
eoiiiinlNHlonn  nllowed.  Write  un  at  once 
Hiid  we  will  forward  neeeitnarj'  papers, 
hlankn  and  Inntrnetlona.  You  can  make 
Kood  money  with  a  little  effort. 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


IN    GARDEN   AND  FIELD 

By  EDWARC  J.  WICKSON,  A.M. 
Author  of  "California  FrultH,"  Etc. 


A  Manual  of  Practice  with  and  without  Irrigation  for 
semi-tropical  countries. 


SECOND  EDITION — ^REVISED  AND  EXTENDED. 


Size  of  Page,  6x9%,  368  pages,  well  printed  and  strongly 
bound  in  cloth ;  illustrated. 


CONTENTS  BY  CHAPTER  TITLES: 


Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 
Farmers'  Gardens  in  California. 
California    Climate    and  Vegetable 

Growing. 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California. 
Garden  Irrigation. 
Garden  Drainage  In  California. 
Cultivation. 
l'"ertiIization. 

Seed  Growing  in  California. 

Garden  Protection. 

Weeds  in  California. 

Garden  Location  and  Arrangement. 

The  Planting  Season. 

Propagation. 

Asparagus. 

Artichokes. 

Beans. 

Beet. 


Cabbage  Family. 

Carrot,  Parsnip,  and  Salsify. 

Celery. 

Chicory. 

Corn. 

Cucumber. 
Egg  Plant. 
Lettuce. 
Melons. 

Onion  Family. 

Peas. 

Peppers. 

Potatoes. 

Radishes. 

Rhubarb. 

Spinach. 

Squashes. 

Tomato. 

Turnip. 

Vegetable  Sundj-Ies. 


"Treats  of  every  feature  of  vegetable  production  in  plain, 
common-sense  terms  and  gives  reasons  for  its  assertions. ' ' 


Price,  $2.00  Postpaid  Anywhere 


Address:  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publisher 
667  Howard  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA 
FRUITS 

AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM 


FIFTH  EDITION 

REVISED  AND  EXTENDED 

A  MANUAL  OF  METHODS  WHICH 
HAVE  YIELDED  GREATEST  SUC- 
CESS! WITH  LISTS  OF  VARIETIES 
BEST  ADAPTED  TO  THE  DIFFER- 
ENT SECTIONS  OF  THE  STATE. 

By  Edward  J.  Wickson.  A.  M. 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Agriculture  In 
the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California;  Director  and 
Horticulturist  of  the  University  Ex- 
periment Station;  Author  of  ■'Cali- 
fornia Vegetables  in  Garden  and 
Field";  Editor  Pacific  Kural  Press; 
member  National  Council  Horticul- 
ture, etc. 


CONTENTS  BY  CHAPTER  HEADINGS: 


The  Climate  of 
California  and 
its  Local  Modi- 
fications. 

Why  the  Cali- 
fornia Climate 
Specially  Favors 
Fruits. 

The  Fruit  Soils  of 
California. 

The  Wild  Fruits 
of  California. 

California  Mission 
Fruits. 

Intro  duction  of 
Improved  Fruit 
Varieties. 

Clearing  Land  for 
Fruit. 

The  Nursery. 

Budding  and 
Grafting. 

Preparation  for 
Planting. 

Planting  Trees 
and  Vines. 

Pruning  Orchard 
Trees  and  Thin- 
ning Fruit. 

Cultivation. 

Fertilizers  for 
Fruit  Trees  and 
Vines. 

Irrigation  ^for 
Fruit  Trees  and 
Vines. 

Commercial  Fruit 
Varieties. 

The  Apple. 

The  Apricot. 


The  Cherry. 

The  Peach. 

The  Nectarine. 

The  Pear. 

Plums  and  Prunes. 

The  Quince. 

Vine  Propagating 
and  Planting. 

Pruning  and  Care 
of  the  Vine. 

Grape  Varieties  In 
California. 

The  Date. 

The  Fig. 

The  Olive. 

The  Orange. 

The  Lemon,  Lime, 
etc..  Persimmon, 
Pineapple.  Avo- 
cado, etc. 

The  Banana. 
Loquat. 

Berries  and  Cur- 
ran  ts. 

Almond.  Walnut, 
Chestnut.  Pea- 
nut, etc. 

Fruit  Canning, 
Crystallizing 
and  Drying. 

Injurious  Insects. 

Diseases  of  Trees 
and  Vines. 

Injurious  Animals 
and  Birds. 

Protection  from 
Winds  and 
Frosts. 

Utilization  of 
Fruit  Wastes. 


The  book  describes  the  best  methods 
and  appliances  in  use  by  the  loremosi 
and  most  extensive  fruit  growing  in- 
dustry in  the  world. 

Size  ot  poge.  6x9'     600  pages,  bound  in 
delta  and  luliy  Illustrated. 


PRICE.  CARRIAGE    PREPAID.    $3  THE 
COPY. 
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MT.  DIABLO  CEMENT 

best  for  foundations,  dairy  floors,  fruit  dryer  floors,  etc.,  etc. 

SANTA  CRUZ  LIME 

best  for  bricklaying:  and  plastering. 

MT.  DIABLO  O  LIME 

best  for  spraying:  and  whitewashing:. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  AND  PRICES  ON  ALL  BUILDING  MATERIAL. 

HENRY  COWELL  LIME  &  CEMENT  COMPANY 

9  MAIN  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

(]f  Careful  irrigationists  are  investigating  our 
new  water  balanced  Pump—then  buying  it 

(J  Experience  has  taught  them  that  a  successful  pump  Krogh  Electric  Pump 
must  be  not  only  efficient  but  must  also  be  capable  of  withstanding^  to  a 
reasonable  degree^  the  cutting  action  of  sand.  Our  pumps  excel  on  this  point. 
Bulletin  No.  RIO  tells  all  about  them. 


Krogh  New  Vertical  «  « 

Water  Balanced  Pump  Complete  StOCK. 


C|  Our  branch  house,  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street,  Los  Angeles,  carries  a 


Krogh  Manufacturing  Company 

149-157  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Pointers  that  are 
Worth  $1000.00  to 
Every  Rancher. 


The  experieuces  of  two  practical  ranchmen  are  told  in  a  nicely  illustrated 
book,  free  to  every  nnan  interested  in  Trrkiulion.  Great  problems  solved  that 
will  save  you  Money  and  show  you  Ifoir.  Send  for  the  5th  Edition  of  our 
Brown  liook  (free). 

KELLAR-THOMASON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1234  East  28th  Street.  Los  AiiEeles,  California 


HAY  PRESSES 

QLADIATOR,  THREE-QUARTER  BALE  PRESS 
•    STEEL  BEAUTY 
UNIVERSAL 
STEEL  KING 

A  COMPLETE  HAY  PRESS  CATALOGUE  ON  APPLICATION. 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


SACRAMENTO 


LOS  ANGELES 


Tanks 


Tanks 


WINE  TANK.       144-154  Berry  SI. 


WINDELER'S  PLANING  MILL 

AND  COOPERAGE 

GEO.  WINDELER,  Prop. 

Water  Tanks,  Wine  Tanks,  made  from  carefully 
selected  stock  by  careful  and  experienced  work- 
men. "Tanks  that  are  well  made  last  a  long 
time."  ItwUl  pay  you  to  get  my  prices  before 
buying. 

GEO.  WrVDELEH. 

San  Francisco.  CaL 


WATER  TANK. 


GIVE  THE 
POMONA  PATENT 
PRESSURE  GATE 
A  TRIAL. 

No  rubber  or  Tvooden  facinc 
to  rot  or  vTear  oat.  Abao- 
lutely  water  tlsht  when 
cloaed.  Locklnir  mechanlam  la 
protected  aKalnat  mat  or  cIob- 
Klng  with  aand  or  dirt.  Sim- 
ple In  conatructlom.  Cbeap  !■ 
price  and  aa  durable  aa  aolld 
Iron. 

THE  LOCKING  DEVICE 
la  the  almpleat  made,  merrlj 
a  tapering  acrenr  nlth  aplil 
tapering  nut  aocket.  It  locka 
the  cover  In  any  dealred  poal- 
tlon  or  locka  the  facea,  mak- 
ing an  ABSOLL'TELY  WATEB 
TIGHT  JOINT. 

TWO  FOOT  H.'iNDLE  FIR- 
MSHED  WITH  EVERY 
PRESSURE  GATE  FREE. 

ALSO  A  FUI.I.  LINE  OF 
CIRCULAR  VALVES  FOR  OR- 
CHARD AND  ALFALFA  IR- 
RIGATION CARRIED  IN 
STOCK. 

Write  for  deacrlptlve  circu- 
lar and  price  Mat. 


POMONA  MFG.  CO. 

POMONA.  CAL. 
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The  Ornamentation  of  Country 
Highways. 

By  A.  L.  BANCROFT,  of  Oakland:  Specially  Revised  for  Publication  in  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 

Now  thiit  the  State  of  California  is  entering  upon  an  era  of  building 
State-aid  roads  to  extend  for  hundreds  of  miles  in  various  direetions 
throughout  the  State  at  a  cost  of  millions  of  dollars,  it  is  timely  and 
fitting  that  the  ornamenting  of  these  roads  along  the  vei-y  best  liiie.^ 
should  be  most  carefully  considered. 

That  the  roads  will  be  well  located  and  constructed  so  as  to  meet  their 
useful  re(|uirements  can  be  questioned  by  no  one.  They  will  serve  not 
only  for  hauling  crops,  products  and  freight  between  the  farms,  mines 
and  mills  and  the  shipping  points,  but  will  open  uj)  avenues  of  modern 
methods  of  back-land  travel.    There  a^e  multitudes  of  our  own  people 


effectively  a  greater  width  of  roadway  would  be  needed  in  places  and 
attractive  natural  features  like  the  banks  of  a  creek,  a  grove  of  fores! 
trees  and  bold,  rocky  headlands,  should  be  included.  But  this  ornamenta- 
tion would  add  to  the  attractions  and  values  of  the  land  fronting  on  the 
roads  and  the  owners  doubtless  would,  if  a])j)roached  in  the  right  spirit, 
gladly  grant  to  the  public  legal  and  permanent  use  of  the  necessary  land 
on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  road  for  such  uses  and  make  it  secure  by  legal 
papers.  Propei-  attention  given  to  these  details  in  advance  would,  with 
scarcely  a  (piestion,  secure  all  of  the  width  of  roadway  needed  without 
the  necessity  of  outright  purchase  and  the  aid  and  co-operation  of  the 
landowners  in  the  setting  out  and  care  of  the  road  trees  and  plants,  as 
well. 

The  cuts  and  fills  along  the  roads  could  be  treated  with  but  little,  if 
any,  additional  expense  by  rounding  off  the  rough,  jagged  lines  so  as  to 
make  them  pleasing  landscape  features,  with  tree,  shrub  and  vine  orna- 
mentation, in  place  of  leaving  them  crude,  rough  and  unsightly  ob.iects. 


A  Suggestion  of  the  Ornamentation  of  Country  Highways  by  Clump  Plan  of  Planting  Trees  and  Shrubs. 


and  visitors  fi'oni  all  jiarts  of  the  woi'ld  who  love  nature  in  her  untouched 
forms  in  out  of  the  way  places.  These  roads  will  enable  them  to  become 
acquainted  and  keep  in  touch  with  the  attractive  landscapes,  natural  con- 
ditions, resorts  and  varied  interests  throughout  the  extent  of  the  State, 
and  it  is  the  making  of  them  attractive  to  this  class  of  i)eo])le,  who  will 
carry  business  and  profit  to  the  people  who  live  on  and  in  ])roximit\'  to 
them,  that  shoidd  be  given  the  best  attention  from  the  very  outset. 

The  broadest  lines  and  results  foi-  the  distant  as  well  as  the  neai- 
future  should  be  the  guide  in  the  preliminary  and  jjreparatory  work  as 
well  as  of  the  construction  work  itself.  The  artistic  and  scenic  attractions 
should  be  kept  constantly  in  mind  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  in  order 
to  secure  the  best  attainable.  The  views  from  the  roads  and  also  the  land- 
scape taking  in  the  lines  of  the  roads  and  the  scheme  of  their  ornamenta- 
tion from  effective  points  are  important  items,  and  for  these  reasons  it 
is  Avell  worth  while  to  locate  the  roads  a  little  higher  up  on  the  sides  of 
the  ridges  overlooking  the  valleys  and  to  take  in  the  most  attractive 
points  available  along  their  entire  lengths. 

Even  though  the  roads  be  long  and  are  back  from  the  railroads,  there 
will  be  points  near  the  larger  places  where  it  would  be  justifiable  to  give 
the  ornamentation  a  parklike  appearance  and  features  with  artistic  seats, 
lamp-posts,  tanks,  fountains,  watering  troughs,  culverts  and  bridges  and 
guide-boards  at  all  desirable  points.  Such  features  must  be  naturally 
worked  out  by  a  competent  landscape  architect. 

Wide  Roadways  Needed, — Tn  order  to  carry  out  such  a  general  plan 


p]ven  curving  the  side  line  of  the  roadway  so  as  to  take  in  one  or  two 
choice  old  trees,  would  insure  their  preservation  and  add  much  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  general  scheme. 

From  the  expression  "scenic  highway,"  one  Would  naturally  expect  to 
find  the  road  skirting  and.  in  order  to  obtain  the  proper  grade,  winding 
in  ami  out  around  the  spurs  and  ridges  of  the  foothills  with  high  rolling 
or  steep  land  back  of  it  and  at  an  elevation  sufficient  to  command  a  broad 
view  of  lower  land  lying  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  attractions  of 
such  a  road  would  be  the  view  from  it  and,  if  the  ornamentation  is  effect- 
ive. IIh'  view  of  the  roadline  fi-om  the  country  lying  below. 

Roadside  Planting. — These  conditions  affoi'd  opportunities  for  effective 
wayside  tree  ornamentation  which  do  not  exist  to  the  same  extent  on 
straight  I'oads  ruiniing  through  a  fiat  counti'y. 

Hut  along  all  kinds  of  highways  better  results  can  be  secured  where 
the  oi-namental  trees  are  not  set  in  stiff  rows  with  the  trees,  at  least  in 
the  outset  before  some  of  them  have  been  allowed  to  die.  at  a  uniform  dis- 
tance apart. 

Should  it  be  desired  to  utilize  the  wayside  trees  for  growing  crops  of 
fruit  or  luits  of  economic  value  as  is  dom-  in  Germany  and  some  other 
Kuro|iean  countries,  it  makes  quite  a  different  matter  of  it.  There,  in 
many  cases,  i)rune  trees  are  grown  in  the  roadways  for  the  crop  as  well 
as  ornamentation,  and  when  the  crop  is  far  enough  advanced  to  show 
what  it  is  likely  to  be,  it  is  sold  at  auction  for  the  benefit  of  the  road  fund. 

(Continued  on  Page  .W.) 
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California  Weather  Record. 

The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  M.,  .July  1911: 


Rainfall  Data. 
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The  Week. 

Wf  iiwakiMied  oii  the  moriiiii<:  of  July  Kom-tii 
in  the  midst  of  i\  coniniuiiity  in  wliicli  ;i  "sjiin' 
(:elel)nitioM  of  the  natioinil  birllidiiy  is  cnforci'd 
by  (iity  ordinancf.  .\s  a  result,  althoii^di  then- 
weir  not  le.ss  than  a  hundred  hoys  of  fireeraeUcr 
age  within  easy  -"unshol  of  our  ch)wny  eoueh.  not 
a  tireeraei<er  nor  a  toy  cannon  nor  a  bond)  an- 
itouiicod  its  joy  of  livinjr,  and  our  delieions  iiu)rn- 
ijiij;  nap  drew  its  sweet  len<rth  aion'_'  until  it  en- 
fiountered  the  whiz  and  whir  of  tiie  alarm  cloek — 
the  ancient  and  honored  enemy  of  tlie  slugijard "s 
repose.  Xothiiif;'  eonvinees  us  so  tlioroughly  that 
we  are  livinjr  i"  age  of  reforms  than  this  sud- 
den preserijjtion  of  this  traditional  (h'light  of  the 
American  boy.  We  i\now  that  for  yeai's  it  lias 
been  agitated  in  jiress  and  jtulpit.  not  only  for 
the  comfort  of  tlie  eiders,  but  for  the  l)odily  in- 
tegrity of  the  boy.  Appalling  lists  of  maimed 
and  mangled  youth  have  been  annually  compiled, 
and.  since  engraving  has  become  a  household 
necessity,  the  lists  of  casualties  have  been  a(k)rned 
with  views  of  dismembered  urchins,  flower-laden 
biers  anil  wee|)ing  parents.  This  campaign  of 
reason,  continued  for  years,  has  won  at  last,  ami 
earnestly  as  Ave  have  desired  it  we  are  forced  to 
acknowledged  to  ourselves  that  the  triumi)hs  ot 
•sanity  woidd  have  been  indelinitely  postponed  if 
the  majesty  of  the  American  i)oliccman  had  not 
been  successfully  invoked.  The  American  boy 
would  still  be  .shooting  his  anatomical  attach- 
ments off  in  defiance  of  parental  commands  an. I 
community  sentiment,  but  the  i)olieeman — hush, 
that  is  aiuither  matter.  And  .so  the  Fourth  of 
.fuly  dawns  in  depressing  silence  in  the  nninici- 
pality — law  and  ordinance  as  embodied  in  a 
nickeled  shield  and  jxinderons  tread  have  in  a 
twinkle  of  an  eye  subjugated  the  urchin  who 
would  have  endlessly  defied  the  slipper,  the  birch 
rod  and  the  domestic  dungeon  and  shoot  his  ex- 
plosives, with  undiminished  enthusiasm,  whenever 
freedom  and  powers  of  locomotion  returned  to 
him.  Not  so  when  the  policeman  intervenes.  "Cut 
it  out."  is  his  conuuand  to  his  associates,  and  the 
boy  is  the  neighborhood  hero  who  excises  it  soon- 
est and  most  completely,  because  it  makes  him 
the  prime  minister  of  the  policeman  who  patrols 
the  district.  We  are  led  to  these  Fourth  of  July 
reflections  because  we  remember  that  some  one 
has  said  that  men  are  only  boys  grown  up  and  be 


cause  it  so  apparent  now  that  the  wa\'  to  regulate 
man  is  not  by  invoking  high  moral  forces  and 
human  justice  in  the  abstract,  but  by  getting  the 
twist  of  the  ])oliceman  u]>on  their  wrists.  Cur- 
rent experience  is  that  the  way  to  get  the  greedy 
enemies  of  the  public  welfare  is  to  seize  them  with 
the  arm  of  the  law  as  embodied  in  the  courts  and 
their  otHicers  of  justice.  Creat  law-and-man-dc- 
fying  corpoi'al ions,  \\-hich  blanched  not  under  any 
|)opular  indictment,  tremble  and  grow  pale  when 
a  grand  jury  makes  a  si)ecific  indictment  and  the 
court  officers  get  a  hold  u])on  their  collars. 
Uncle  .Sam  seems  to  have  learned  this  lesson  this 
year:  peace  for  the  nations  and  policemen  for 
domestic  malefactors — which  may  i)e  interi)reted : 
moral  suayion  abroad  and  force  at  home.  Of 
course,  it  takes  nnich  agitation  to  create  the  \n\h- 
lic  sentinu'ut  which  orders  the  ]>oliceman  to  do 
his  duty — but  that  is  another  story. 

Celebrations  and  Coronations. 

Thus  we  refuse  to  exhume  the  great  mor.d 
l)riiu'iple  liuried  in  the  preceding  paragraph  :  ii' 
the  readei"  needs  it  let  him  dig  for  it.  We  prefei- 
supei'ficial  considerations.  One  retiection  is  that 
when  the  cities  decide  \i\tot\  a  sane  celebration 
for  the  National  liirtlulay,  theii'  action  .settles 
the  matter  for  the  whole  country.  The  country, 
as  a  nde,  has  always  l)een  sane  on  this  matter. 
We  never  saw  a  country  boy  who  eared  much  for 
firecrackers  and  toy  cannon,  unless  he  was  coaxed 
to  the  city  by  a  cousin  and  taught  numieipal 
Fourth  of  .July  methods.  Firecrackers  are  not  a 
wicliedness  which  a  boy  goes  away  by  himself  to 
commit.  Witness  mamma's  darling  who  is  shut 
u])  in  a  high-fenced  back  yard  and  given  a  whole 
armful  of  "lady  firecrackers"  to  shoot  off  by 
himself:  how  gladly  he  hails  the  head  of  the 
neighborhood's  bad  boy  which  cautiously  rises 
above  the  fence,  and  how  gladly  he  trades  his 
whole  outfit  of  ladies  for  one  ])iece  of  dynamite, 
the  which,  by  its  off-going,  convinces  mamma  thai 
the  kitchen  range  has  exploded — ^meanwhile  what 
is  left  of  the  boy  rejoices  that  the  chap  out  in  the 
sti-eet  knows  that  he  dared  to  fire  it.  Insane 
celebrations  are  j)roducts  of  gregarity:  there  are 
two  cures  for  them.  One  is  isolation;  the  other 
the  policeman,  as  aforesaid.  The  conclusion  is 
therefore,  in  the  country  there  were  never  insane 
celebrations  and  in  the  city  there  never  will  be 
more.  The  issue  is  dead,  the  boy  is  alive;  the 
lists  of  casualties  and  the  gruesome  pictures  may 
be  saved  to  serve  some  othei-  reform.  But  what 
shall  be  the  form  of  the  sane  celebration  for  the 
future'.'  On  the  spur  of  the  moment  we  suggest 
grand  allegorical  pageants  with  Uncle  Sam  and 
Columbia  as  the  central  figin-es.  What  a  field 
for  writers  of  sjiectacular  literature;  what  an 
o|)ening  f(»r  matuifacture  of  expensive  non-ex- 
plosive materials.  Our  suggestion  comes,  of 
course,  from  the  recent  coroinition.  about  which 
we  read  in  government  reports,  and  not  in  the 
yellow  journals,  to  the  effect  that  "tlie  coronation 
ceremonies  and  the  attendant  festivities  have 
given  a  considerable  im])etus  to  the  textile  indus- 
tries, among  other  trades,  and  owing  to  the  royal 
preference  being  strongly  shown  for  domestic  pro- 
ductions. The  velvet  for  the  draping  interior  of 
Westminster  Abbey  on  the  occasion  of  the  corona- 
tion has  been  woven  in  Bradford.  It  is  a  skillful 
reproduction  of  a  sixteenth  century  fabric.  th<' 
ground  being  fawn  and  silver  tinsel,  with  a  bold 
design  in  a  rich,  heavy  pile  of  a  dark  blue  color. 
The  cloth  of  gold  for  the  King  and  Queen's  coro- 
nation robes  has  been  woven  at  Braintree.  Into 
the  silk  fabric  are  woven  threads  of  pure  gold : 
it  is  said  to  be  more  valuable  than  its  weight  in 
gold.  Tinsel,  gold  and  silver  yarns  have  been  in 
great  demand  for  coronation  i)ur])oses,  and  new 


developments  in  the  methotl  of  their  manufaelur" 
are  reported. How  we  would  joy  to  see  T'nd.' 
.Samuel  in  such  raimi'iit,  l)ut  we  <loubt  if  a  boy 
would  caie  a  s(|uib  fur  it. 


Guarding  the  Unwary. 

At  a  lecent  meeting  of  the  ('ountry  Life  Ciun- 
mittee  (a  Ixuly  called  into  existence  by  those  wlio 
attended  Farmers'  Week  at  the  University  Faini 
last  year)  thei-e  was  a  proposition  made  to  do 
something  to  protect  unwary  jiurcha.sers  against 
nusrepresentation  by  those  selling  agricultural 
lands.  Mr.  Francis  Cuttle  of  Riverside  (a  mem- 
ber of  (iovernoi"  .Johnson's  Conservation  Comni's- 
sion)  is  credited  with  saying:  "A  great  deal  of 
the  reverses  encountered  by  many  farmers  and 
fruit  growers  is  due  to  the  ])ractice  of  real  estate 
dealers  in  selling  persons  unable  to  judge  tiu' 
value  of  land,  tracts  on  which  it  is  practically  im 
jmssible  to  make  a  living.  The  State  should  siv 
to  it  that  the  unsophisticated  'back  to  the  farm" 
enthusiasts  are  not  sold  worthless  land,  just  as 
the  Stati'  prohibits  the  sale  of  impure  ilrugs  ami 
foods."  We  ((uite  agree  with  .Mr.  Cuttle  tli-it 
something  ought  to  be  tlone  to  lessen  the  hard- 
ship and  disappointment  which  will  follow  cur- 
rent sail's  of  bad  land.  Penalties  for  misrepre- 
sentation are  just  as  reasonable  as  they  are  'w 
the  ease  of  false  guarantees  in  a  horse  trade.  But 
selling  either  a  bad  horse  or  a  bad  farm  is  not  like 
selling  imi)ure  drugs  ami  foods.  In  the  former 
cases  the  purchaser  can  find  out  the  badness  if 
he  knows  enough  to  buy  either  a  horse  or  a  farm; 
in  the  case  of  drug  or  food  adulteration  he  can- 
not find  it  out  without  employing  an  analyst.  If 
a  man  sidls  a  horse  "as  is"  he  does  no  wrong,  be- 
cause the  principle  "let  the  buyer  beware."  i)ro- 
tects  him.  The  same  princij^le  would  jirotect  a 
land-seller  if  he  makes  no  specific  ni'srejirescnt.i- 
tion.  lie  can  make  a  l)eautiful  ma]);  cover  his 
folder  with  pictures  of  ci'ops  gi'own  on  other  lanil  ; 
glorify  the  climate  of  California  ;  print  pages  of 
statistics  of  the  pi-oducts  of  the  State;  ornament 
them  with  views  of  automobiles,  aeroplanes, 
steam.ships  and  railway  trains  carrying  volumes 
of  produce  to  market :  show  pumj)ing  plants  pour- 
ing out  toi'rents  and  irrigation  ditches  fiowing 
bankful,  and  say  "this  land  can  be  had  at  so  man\ 
dollars  per  acre,  which  is  cheaper  than  land  whicli 
will  produce  such  i)rotlucts  as  our  pamphlet  shows 
can  be  had  elsewhere  in  the  State."  He  can  do 
all  these  things  and  many  more  like  them  and  no! 
be  guilty  of  misrejjresentation  which  the  law  can 
detect  or  jiunish.  The  i-eason  why  many  people 
have  been  sold  i)oor  laml,  and  many  others  will 
be.  is  not  to  be  sou.irht  alone  in  misrepi-escntations. 
of  conscienceless  dejders.  although  there  are 
[)lenty  of  them,  but  in  the  ignorance  and  folly  of 
the  unwary  and  too  enthusiastic  buyers.  If  the 
"back  to  the  farm  enthii.siasts"  wouhl  only  use 
as  nuu'h  sense  in  buying  land  as  they  do  in  buying 
other  things,  few  of  them  would  be  deceived. 

People  Like  to  Be  Fooled. 

We  are  not  sure  of  the  ti'utli  of  this  old  ilin;iara- 
tion  of  some  unregistered  philo.sopher.  but  we  are 
sure  that  this  amendment  is  true,  viz:  people  ar. 
apt  to  become  angry  if  you  try  to  prevent  them 
from  deceiving  them.selves.  Our  experience 
teaches  us  that,  almost  daily.  In  spite  of  our 
frequent  declaration  that  we  do  not  desire  to 
stand  sponsor  for  investments  by  tliose  who  do 
not  know  land  nor  how  to  use  it.  we  can  harilly 
escape  being  wired  into  such  consultations:  i:i 
fact  we  can  hardly  eat  a  meal  of  victuals  without 
being  asked  to  give  an  opinion  upon  a  piece  of 
land  which  we  never  saw  and  being  scolded  fni- 
declining  to  do  so.  Sometimes  our  interviewers 
get  almost  angry  because  we  cannot  approve  tin 
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plans  for  investment  and  improvements  which 
they  have  determined  upon,  and  then  assume  the 
role  of  advocates  of  the  dealers,  who  have  im- 
])rpssed  the  scheme  upon  them,  against  us.  We 
have  about  concluded  that  it  is  as  thankless  to 
try  to  set  a  land-buyer  right  with  an  agent  as  it 
is  dangerous  to  interfere  when  a  man  is  beating 
his  wife — you  are  apt  to  have  both  parties  on 
your  back.  Such  experiences  convince  us  that  it 
is  quite  as  important  to  begin  a  campaign  of  edu- 
cation to  teach  people  to  buy  land  wisely  as  it  is 
to  endeavor  to.  compel  other  people  to  sell  land 
honestly.  Just  as  every  man  is  apt  to  believe 
that  he  can  farm  better  than  the  farmer,  he  is 
apt  to  think  also  that  he  can  buy  a  farm  better 
than  anyone  else,  and  is  therefore  an  enthusiastic 
devotee  of  the  agent  who  flatters  his  conceit  in 
that  line.  He  seeks  advice  to  support  his  con- 
clusions, not  to  question  it.  This  being  the  cas^, 
we  can  hardly  see  what  you  can  do  in  an  organ- 
ized way  to  protect  those  who  are  determined 
upon  deceiving  themselves — or  at  least  determined 
upon  having  their  own  way,  for  they  may  pull 
through  sometimes  nuich  better  than  you  could 
tiream.  It  is,  however,  surprising  that  buyers 
neglect  to  aj)ply  tht;  testimony  of  their  own  senses 
in  determining  the  quality  of  land ;  that  they  pay 
more  attention  to  what  the  agent  says  than  to 
what  they  can  see  ;  that  they  disregard  the  gen- 
eral signs  of  poor  land  in  the  growth  of  trees, 
shrubs  and  weeds ;  that  they  are  so  ready  to  blame 
the  absence  of  good  crops  in  previous  years  upon 
the  slackness  of  the  old  owner  and  not  upon  the 
land ;  that  the  absence  of  decent  fences  or  build- 
ings is  due  to  shiftlessness  of  tenants  and  not  to 
the  hard  producing  conditions;  that  the  land  may 
be  chea,p  because  no  hard-headed  farmer  will  buy 
it,  preferring  to  leave  it  to  the  soft-hearted  ama- 
teur to  have  and  to  hold  until  death  or  the  tax 
collector  do  them  part.  Therefore  we  do  con- 
clude that  though  there  are  cases  of  gross  mis- 
representation on  the  ])art  of  professional  deal- 
ers and  many  people  are  deceived  thereby,  there 
is  also  a  great  tield  in  teaching  i)eople  how  to 
buy  antl  what  to  buy  and  lu'lping  them  to  be  too 
wise  to  decteive  themselves. 

Land  With  Bad  Repute  and  Good  Capability. 

But  having  glil)ly  set  down  a  few  things  which 
can  be  easily  seen  and  are  worth  considering,  we 
nmst  confess  that  sometimes  land  very  good  for 
certain  purposes  gets  into  ill  repute  in  a  district, 
and  such  land  might  be  covered  with  danger-signs 
if  the  scheme  of  warning  people  against  bad  land 
should  be  worked  out.  We  were  talking  some 
years  ago  with  a  very  wise  editor  of  a  California 
country  .iournal,  who  gave  this  interesting  experi- 
ence :  "  There  was  a  colony  enterprise  started  in 
our  county  and  widespread  advertising  under- 
taken to  induce  people  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
to  buy  colony  tracts  in  a  section  which  was  gen- 
erally believed  to  be  incapable  of  growing  any- 
thing. We  had  a  county  editorial  association  and 
we  talked  long  and  earnestly  about  the  harm  it 
would  do  the  county  to  bring  in  a  lot  of  people 
who  would  lose  their  money  and  become  destitute 
and  desperate.  We  came  very  near  adopting  reso- 
lutions denouncing  the  scheme  and  doing  what  we 
could  to  warn  people  against  it — but  something 
interfered  before  it  was  done  and  the  matter  was 
allowed  to  drift  along.  1  happened  to  be  down  in 
the  colony  some  time  aftei-ward  and  I  was  sur- 
prised to  see  what  products  the  thrifty  people 
were  getting  out  of  the  bad  land  by  good  cultiva- 
tion and  plenty  of  water.  I  believe  now  if  there 
was  a  showdown  of  products,  the  people  on  those 
bad  lands  would  beat  the  county." 

During  another  year  and  in  a  part  of  the  State 
three  hundred  miles  distant  from  the  above,  we 


had  another  experience.  A  man  called  upon  us 
at  the  hotel  and  said  he  had  been  told  we  were 
interested  in  farming  and  he  would  like  to  show 
us  something.  Having  passed  through  Missouri 
several  times  and  being  of  a  confiding  disposition 
also,  we  jumped  on  his  buckboard  and  started 
away  across  the  desert.  Pretty  soon  we  came  to 
plenty  of  water  in  a  ditch  and  soon  afterward  a 
patch  of  alfalfa  surrounding  a  cabin  which  stood 
in  the  shadow  of  a  few  young  cottonwoods.  Nearer 
view  showed  many  kinds  of  garden  plants  grow- 
ing luxuriantly  in  the  blazing  heat  with  water 
flowing  in  all  directions  in  shallow  furrows. 
"Well,"  said  we;  what  of  it?"  "Hell,"  said  he, 
"one  of  your  scientific  chaps  said  if  I  put  crops 
in  on  this  section  I  wouldn't  get  my  seed  back." 

And  so  we  say :  you  cannot  always  tell.  Men 
make  a  difference ;  water  makes  a  difference ;  cul- 
tivation makes  a  difference.  If  you  had  your  agri- 
cultural block-signal  service  working  over  a  dec- 
ade ago,  every  train  of  progress  which  tried  to  go 
out  on  these  lands  would  have  been  derailed  and 
the  horned  toad  would  still  be  panting  in  the  shade 
of  the  salt  bush. 

Why  will  people  not  understand  that  agricul- 
ture is  not  easy ;  that  there  is  more  in  it  than  they 
dream  of  in  their  little  philosophies ;  that  there  is 
more  to  lead  a  man  toward  than  to  warn  him 
against ;  that  to  make  a  good  farmer  you  must 
first  make  a  bright  man.  He  may  not  be  bright 
in  a  coronation  sense,  but  if  he  cannot  see  straight 
and  learn  by  seeing,  he  will  get  under  the  land 
faster  than  you  can  chase  him  onto  it  or  away 
from  it. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Sea- Weed  Tea  and  Morning  Glory. 

To  the  Editor :  Can  you  inform  me  as  to  a 
practicable  way  of  killing  wild  morning  glory  in 
old  vineyard?  I  have  a  small  patch,  confined  to 
a  space  of  30  by  30  feet  square.  It  seems  impos- 
sible to  dig  out  all  the  roots  and  runners  without 
cutting  all  the  grapevine  roots.  A  Japanese 
laborer  tells  me  that  this  pest  is  killed  in  Japan 
by  pouring  on  water  in  which  seaweed  has  been 
boiled.  Do  you  know  about  this?  If  so,  what 
kind  of  seaweed  should  be  used? — Vineyardist, 
Fresno. 

Whatever  virtue  there  may  be  in  boiling  sea- 
weed for  killing  morning  glory  is  found  in  the 
salt  which  it  contains.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
by  ample  trial  in  this  State  -  that  if  one  applies 
salt  enough  to  kill  morning  glory,  he  renders  the 
land  sterile  for  other  plants  unless  the  salt  is 
washed  out  by  rain  or  irrigation  water.  To  apply 
salt,  then,  to  kill  morning  glory  in  a  vineyard 
would  probably  result  in  killing  the  vines  also. 
The  only  practicable  way  to  subdue  morning  glory 
now  known  is  by  constantly  cutting  under  the  sur- 
face with  a  horizontal  weed  knife,  or  with  a  flat- 
toothed  cultivator,  with  the  teeth  kept  sharp  and 
set  so  as  to  underrun  the  whole  surface.  Contin- 
ually pulling  the  shoots  or  cutting  at  the  surface 
with  a  hoe  or  cultivator  does  not  accomplish  this 
result,  because  the  success  of  the  method  described 
above  consists  in  never  allowing  a  shoot  to  come 
to  the  light ;  consequently  never  to  become  green, 
nor  to  add  to  the  strength  of  its  root  by  the  action 
of  the  air  upon  the  foliage.  If,  then,  the  shoots 
are  continually  cut  below  the  surface  and  never 
have  a  chance  to  reach  the  light,  the  plant  is 
smothered.  This  under-cutting  must  be  done  at 
regular  intervals,  say  once  a  week,  without  any 
show  of  color  on  the  surface,  ore  else  it  will  fail. 
This  is,  of  course,  an  expensive  process,  because 
it  has  to  be  pursued,  say,  once  a  week  all  through 
one  season  and  perhaps  longer,  but  the  reduction 
of  the  plant  under  this  treatment  soon  becomes 
evident,  and  the  success  of  it  is  witnessed  by  the 


fact  that  it  is  almost  universally  adopted  by  those 
who  have  nerve  enough  to  undertake  the  reduc- 
tion of  this  plant.  Working  among  vines  is  of 
course  very  ditificult  and  expensive.  You  will  have 
to  decide  for  yourself  whether  a  morning-gloried 
vineyard  is  worth  having.  The  easiest  way  to 
.subdue  a  patch  would  be  to  pull  out  the  vines 
and  put  the  whole  surface  under  the  above  treat- 
ment. 


Trees  and  Tap-Roots. 

To  the  Editor :  As  I  am  contemplating  planting 
walnuts  and  am  in  doubt  whether  it  is  best  to 
plant  the  init  or  to  plant  a  grafted  root,  I  ask 
your  opinion  in  the  matter,  also  whether  it  would 
be  best  to  allow  the  tap-i'oot  to  remain  or  not  in 
event  of  planting  a  grafted  root. — Planter,  San 
Francisco. 

There  is  no  demonstration  of  the  superiority  of 
either  the  walnut  seedling  grown  in  place  or  thi; 
walnut  grown  in  the  nursery  and  transplanted. 
There  are  plenty  of  opinions  both  ways  but  no 
demonstration  upon  strict  comparative  experi- 
ments. Our  own  opinion  is  that  it  does  not  matter 
at  all  whether  the  tree  has  its  original  tap  root  or 
not.  All  tap  roots  are  more  or  less  destroyed  in 
transplanting  and  the  fact  that  not  one  per  cent 
of  the  walnut  trees  now  bearing  crops  in  Cali- 
fornia consist  of  trees  grown  from  the  nut  itself 
planted  in  place,  is  sufficient  demonstration  to  us 
that  it  is  perfectly  practicable  to  proceed  with 
transplanting  the  trees.  It  is  a  great  deal  more 
important  that  the  tree  should  have  the  right  sort 
of  soil  and  the  right  degree  of  moisture  to  grow 
in  than  that  it  shoiUd  retain  the  root  from  which 
the  seedling  started.  The  removal  of  the  tap  root 
does  not  prevent  the  tree  from  sending  out  an- 
other, and,  in  fact,  in  mo.st  eases  several  deep  run- 
ning roots  which  will  penetrate  as  deeply  as  the 
soil  and  moisture  conditions  favor.  This  is  true 
not  only  of  the  walnut  but  of  other  fruit  trees. 

Loss  of  Top  Growth  of  Apple  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  sending,  under  sejjarate 
cover,  a  twig  from  an  apple  tree,  with  a  request 
to  know  what  the  disease  is. — Farmer,  Chico. 

The  irregular  growth  of  apple  and  other  trees 
throughout  the  valley  during  this  spring  and  early 
summer  has  received  considerable  attention.  It  is 
usually  due  to  two  different  causes,  either  of  which 
would  occasion  the  trouble:  one,  the  accumulation 
of  water  in  the  soil  during  the  excessive  rajns  of 
mid-winter;  second,  the  occurrence  of  low  tem- 
peratures, including  frosts,  after  the  sap  has  risen. 
Which  of  these  causes  operate  in  a  certain  case 
depends,  of  course,  upon  whether  the  soil  was 
heavy  and  inclined  to  retain  standing  water  too 
long,  or  whether  there  were  such  frosts  at  about 
the  time  when  the  leaves  should  start.  Sometimes, 
of  course,  both  of  these  conditions  worked  in  the 
same  place ;  sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the 
other,  but  certainly  both  of  them  are  capable  of 
causing  the  trouble  both  in  the  Sacramento  an;! 
San  Joaquin  valleys  during  the  last  few  months. 
There  seems  to  be  no  specific  disease  which  caused 
the  trouble.  It  is  rather  a  matter  of  unfavorable 
conditions  for  growth. 


Red  Spider  on  Beets. 

To  the  Editor :  Enclosed  please  find  a  specimen 
of  beet  leaves  on  which  there  is  a  small  insect 
that  gathers  on  these  leaves;  also  on  other.garden 
truck.  They  seem  to  suck  the  life  out  of  the  plant 
in  a  short  while.  We  have  tried  every  kind  of 
remedy  known  to  us,  but  have  had  no  success ; 
anything  strong  enough  to  kill  the  insect  will  kill 
the  plant.  I  hope  you  can  furnish  us  with  infor- 
mation through  your  paper. — G.  W.  G.,  Paskenta. 

It  is  red  spider,  for  which  the  remedy  is  fine, 
dry  sulphur  thrown  or  blown  through  the  leaves, 
The  killing  is  done  by  the  sulphur  vapor  which  b 
set  free  by  sun  heat. 
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Our  Old  Issue  With  the  Sicilian 

Lemon. 


[Now  that  the  Republican  party  in  Congress  has 
allowed  itself  to  fall  into  sueh  disintegration  over 
the  protective  tariiY  for  which  it  has  contended  so 
valiantly  and  successfully  for  so  many  years,  it  be- 
comes more  uecessary  than  ever  to  set  forth  the 
facts  about  the  necessity  of  protection  to  our  fruit 
industries  with  an  authority  which  ought  to  be 
respected  even  by  those  who  have  been  long  endea- 
voring to  make  political  capital  by  the  advocacy 
of  free  trade.  For  this  reason  we  desire  to  aid 
in  giving  the  widest  possible  publicity  to  a  state- 
ment about  the  heroic  struggle  of  the  California 
lemon  against  foreign  importations,  by  ex-United 
States  Senator  Cornelius  Cole,  who  has  always 
been  a  Democrat  and  a  resident  for  many  years 
in  the  citrus  fruit  district  of  southern  California. 
— Editor.] 

The  Needs  of  the  Lemon. — The  island  of  Sicily 
and  the  coast  of  southern  California  are  the  only 
places  in  the  world  where  lemons  are  raised  for 
the  market.  No  other  fruit  is  so  limited  in  the 
area  of  its  production. 

The  growth  of  the  lemon  depends,  not  upon  a 
particular  kind  of  soil,  but  rather  upon  climatic 
conditions.  In  another  respect  the  lemon  differs 
from  other  fruits — it  has  no  definite  season.  It 
is  perennially  green,  and.  in  a  climate  of  uniform 
temperature,  like  that  of  southern  California,  it 
grows  as  well  one  month  as  another,  the  year 
through.  Blossoms  and  ripe  fruit  appear  on  the 
tree  at  the  same  time,  and  fruit  in  all  stages  of 
growth. 

Lemons  may  ])e  gathered  at  any  season  of  the 
year.  As  with  the  fruit,  so  likewise  is  it  with 
the  tree  (or  bu.sh,  as  perhaps  it  may  more  prop- 
erly be  called) — its  development  is  continuous  and 
uniform,  save  when  stimulated  by  fertilizing  or 
cultivation. 

The  Lemon  in  California. — For  unnumbered 
ages  Sicily  aloiu'  supplied  the  world  with  lemons. 
It  was  sujiposed  to  be  the  only  place  suitable  for 
producing  them,  but  a  little  over  a  score  of 
years  ago  the  discovery  was  made,  or  the  fact 
became  known,  that  good  lemons  could  be  grown 
successfully  ui  southern  California.  Lemons  were 
then,  as  they  had  always  been,  very  high  in  price, 
and  this  consideration  it  was  that  induced  many 
farmers  in  southern  California  to  plant  orchards. 

It  requires  at  least  half  a  dozen  years  for  a 
lemon  tree  to  come  into  bearing,  and  California 
has  been  on  the  market  with  lemons  for  only  about 
fifteen  years,  at  furthest. 

Lemon  culture  in  this  country  was  a  novel  un- 
dertaking, and  to  "cure"  and  prepare  the  fruit 
for  market  was  thought  to  he  an  intricate  and 
diiYieult  process.  Darkened  houses  with  double 
walls  were  constructed  in  which  to  keep  them  for 
a  season,  and  the  first  shipment  of  lemons  from 
the  Pacific  Coast  brought  exceedingly  satisfactory 
returns. 

How  the  Foreigners  Attacked  It. — But  an  un- 
expected thing  now  happened.  The  Sicilian  im- 
porters had  found  their  best  market  in  the  United 
States,  and  had  sent  their  fruit  even  so  far  West 
as  California,  and  now.  when  they  ascertained 
that  competition  in  their  bu.siness  was  springing 
up  they  put  the  price  of  lemons  down  below  the 
cost  of  production  in  this  country,  with  a  view  to 
drive  their  competitors  out  of  the  market. 

Prices  Manipulated. — "When  they  had  the  trade 
all  in  their  own  hands  they  charged  for  lemons 
as  much  as  they  chose.  If  a  duty  was  put  upon 
the  fruit,  that  was  easily  added  to  the  selling  price, 
and  the  consumers  would,  of  course,  pay  it.  The 
writer  remembers  a  time  when  lemons  were  pre- 
scribed for  fever  patients  and  when  a  "shilling" 
apiece  was  a  common  price  for  them,  and  even 
more  was  often  charged.  From  the  appearance 
of  the  California  fruit  upon  the  market,  and  ever 
since,  lemons  have  been  supplied  to  the  American 
consumers  for  a  mere  fraction  of  their  former 
cost. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  what  was  ^t- first  thought 


to  he  a  most  promising  enterprise  in  California, 
proved  to  be.  and  ever  since  has  been,  in  the  tru- 
est sense,  a  "stmggling  industry." 

When  the  slump  in  the  price  of  lemons  came, 
the  American  growers  had  their  costly  trees  on 
hand.  Much  time  and  money  had  been  expended 
in  bringing  them  into  bearing,  and  no  alternative 
was  left  them  but  to  make  the  most  of  their  un- 
fortunate investment.  But  few,  if  any,  new  trees 
were  jilanted,  but  those  already  planted  grew  and 
bore  abundantly.  This,  together  with  producing 
a  better  quality  of  fruit  than  the  imported,  and 
the  circumstances  of  a  tariff  "for  revenue  only", 
kept  the  California  industry  from  dying  out  en- 
tirely. Except  at  the  verv  start,  lemon  culture  in 
California  has  not  until  recently  been  remunera- 
tive, and  those  engaged  in  it  have  often,  very 
often,  been  discouraged  by  actual  losses  on  their 
shipments. 

The  Sicilian  importers  have  never  for  a  moment 
forgotten  the  advantage  they  once  enjoyed,  nor 
have  they  been  without  hope  of  again  obtaining 
the  enormous  prices  which  an  absolute  monopoly 
of  this  very  peculiar  foreign  fruit  affords.  Hence, 
the.v  have  been  unremitting  in  their  exertions  to 
obtain  a  remission,  or  at  least  a  reduction,  of  the 
duty  on  their  importations. 

How  the  Home  Product  Affects  American  Trade. 

— So  great  is  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  growincr 
lemons  in  this  country  and  Sicil.v  that  a  reduction 
in  the  tariff  tends  to  paralyze  the  industry  here. 
Knowing  this  full  well,  most  extraordinary  efforts 
have  been  put  forth  to  bring  about  that  result. 
Contributions  are  levied  by  the  importers  on 
every  shipment,  thus  raising  an  enormous  cam- 
paign fund  for  lobbying  purposes  and  to  influence 
the  public  mind  through  the  press  and  otherwise. 
Every  box  of  their  lemons  has  not  only  been  heav- 
ily taxed  to  raise  a  fund  for  their  use,  but  has 
been  stencil-marked  with  maledictions  against  the 
tariff  and  against  the  American  product. 

The  bold  misstatement  has  been  freely  indulged 
and  widely  promulgated  that  lemons  would  be 
rendered  cheaper  to  the  consumer  by  the  removal 
or  a  reduction  of  the  tariff,  and  this  statement  is 
made  in  face  of  the  fact  that  single  lemons  cost 
more,  when  these  Italian  itnporters  had  the  mar- 
ket to  themselves,  than  a  dozen  have  brought 
since. 

A  year  ago  Congress  listened  to  the  importunit.v 
of  the  California  lemon  growers  and  increased 
the  duty  on  lemons,  putting  them  approximately, 
though  not  entirely,  on  an  equal  fooling  with  the 
Sicilians.  This  very  considerate  action  of  Con- 
gress so  raised  the  hopes  of  the  growers  that  a 
few  of  them  ventured  to  replant  trees  where  some 
had  i)erished,  but  many  of  the  orchards  still  re- 
main in  an  incomplete  condition.  The  increase  in 
size  of  the  trees  and  their  consequent  more  abund- 
ant yield  has  sometimes  given  a  delusive  impres- 
sion of  ))ros]H'rity  to  the  business. 

Our  Only  Chance  Against  Cheap  Labor.— But 
the  cheap  labor  employed  in  the  production  of 
lemons  abroad  can  only  be  balanced  by  a  dut.v 
on  the  pi'oduet.  And  most  certainly  two  most 
desirable  results  must  folloAv  such  action. 

First,  a  large  revenue  to  the  Government,  and 
second,  a  very  much  lower  cost  of  lemons  to  the 
American  consumer. 

A  moment's  thought  must  dispel  the  shallow 
pretense  that  the  Italian  importers  of  Sicil.v  lem- 
ons in  New  York  are  raising  and  expending  large 
sums  of  money  in  fighting  the  tariff  on  lemons  in 
order  that  the  people  of  these  United  States  may 
be  furnished  with  cheap  lemons. 

Why  the  Lemon  Is  Indispensable. — No  other 
fruit  can  take  the  i)lace  of  the  lemon  nor  be  sub- 
stituted for  it.  It  contains  a  certain  acid  of  great 
medicinal  value,  and  its  use  is  practically  indis- 
pensable, no  matter  what  the  cost. 

The  little  coterie  of  Italian  importers  in  New 
York  fully  realize  this,  and  are  extremely  anxious 
to  regain  the  complete  monopoly  of  the  trade, 
with  its  enormous  profits,  formerl.v  enjoyed  by 
them.  -   

Undef  pi'esent  conditions,  due  to  the  goodV  "hon- 


est competition  of  the  California  growers,  only 
the  best  of  the  Sicilian  lemons  are  brought  to 
the  American  market.  The  inferior  fruit  and 
"dishonest  pack"  of  former  years  is  no  longer 
accepted  here. 

The  Government  gets  a  good  revenue,  the  peo- 
ple in  all  parts  of  the  eountiw  are  able  to  purchase 
good,  clean,  juicy,  well-cured  lemons  at  a  reason- 
able price,  and  everybody  is  satisfied  except  the 
little  bunch  of  Italian  importers  in  New  York. 
They  alone  want  a  change.  They  want  a  restora- 
tion of  the  "good  old  times"  so  that  they  may 
again  unload  upon  the  American  consumer  infe- 
rior grades  of  fruit  at  fancy  prices.  Their  sole 
purpose  is  to  make  money  for  themselves.  They 
have  not  the  slightest  interest  in  furnishing 
cheaper  and  better  lemons  to  the  American  con- 
sumer. 

"What  It  Means  to  Americans. — The  magnit\ide 
of  the  stake  these  importers  arc  playing  for  is 
not  generally  realized.  For  many  years  previous 
to  the  time  of  the  California  competition,  these 
Italians  sold  annually  in  the  United  States  about 
3.000.000  boxes  of  lemons  at  prices  that  are  un- 
heard of  today.  Ten  dollars  a  box  was  a  commoii 
price  in  those  days,  and  much  of  this  fruit  was 
so  inferior  in  quality  and  so  "dishonest"  in  pack 
that  it  would  not  sell  at  all  today.  Their  annual 
profits  were  many  millions  of  dollars. 

It  was  a  "tax  upon  the  American  consumer'" 
levied  by  a  few  foreigners,  that  was  certainly  for 
"revenue  only",  and  a  revenue  that  was  many 
times  greater  than  that  derived  by  the  Govern- 
ment today  from  that  source. 

It  will  be  an  unfortunate  day  for  the  Ainerican 
consujner  if  these  Sicilian  importers  again  get  con- 
trol of  the  lemon  market. 

LONDON  PREFERS  THE  CALIFORNIA 
ORANGE. 

The  United  Kingdom  imports  more  oranges 
than  any  other  fruit,  according  to  a  consular  re- 
port of  John  I\I.  Carson,  a  commercial  agent  of 
the  United  States. 

The  value  of  the  oranges  imported  amounts  to 
ifil  1,035, 796,  while  the  apple  imports  are  valued  at 
$10,654,'J72.  Bananas  come  third,  valued  at 
$8,266,023,  followed  l)y  grapes  at  $3,308,816,  pears 
at  $2,569,623.  lemons  at  2.200,218  and  plums  at 
$2,112,076. 

California,  however,  supplies  only  a  compara- 
tively small  portion  of  the  oranges  Great  Britain 
eats," although  it  is  said  the  California  navel  is  the 
favorite  and  commands  the  highest  price.  Mr. 
Carson 's  report  says  : 

"This  fruit  sells  freely  all  the  year,  but  is  in 
greatest  demand  in  December  and  January,  when 
prices  are  higher  than  during  other  months.  A 
large  j)ortion  of  the  oranges  shipped  into  England 
is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  jams,  but  the  fruit 
thus  consumed  is  inferior  in  (|uality,  comes  mostly 
from  Siiain  and  points  on  the  Mediterranean,  and 
does  not  compete  with  oranges  for  table  purposes. 
The  latter  are  imported  from  the  IMediterranean. 
the  West  Indies  and  the  United  States,  and  sell 
at  retail  from  4  to  10  cents  each,  choice  fruit  com- 
manding higher  prices.  The  superiority  of 
.\mericau  oranges  is  recognized  and  made  appar- 
cut  in  the  higher  prices  paid  for  them.  The  Call- J 
fornia  seedless  or  navel  orange  is  the  favorite,  and" 
sells  freely  at  9  to  12  cents  each  in  England  and 
on  tlie  continent.  The  ('alifornia  growers  could 
promote  the  sale  of  their  oranges  by  arranging 
through  the  local  organizations  for  exploitation, 
as  is  done  in  the  case  of  Canadian  apples,  and  for 
direct  .shipments.  Indeed,  this  course  of  pro- 
cedure may  be  safely  commended  to  growers  and 
shippers  to  Europe  of  all  orchard  products. 

"Pears  are  in  good  demand,  retail  prices  being 
about  the  same  as  for  apjdes.  The  finer  qualities 
comes  from  the  Pacific  States.  As  in  oranges,  the 
export  of  American  pears  could  be  materially 
promoted  by  systematic  effort  on  the  part  of  ship- 
pers. 

"Peaches,  like  pineapples,  are  a  bixury  in  Eu- 
rope. Being  more  tender  and  i)erishable  than 
apples  or  pears,  greater  risk  and  expense  attach 
to  over-sea  shipments  of  peaches,  but  it  would 
seem  that,  with  the  facilities  offered  by  speedy 
transportation  and  refrigeration,  shipments  of 
this  fruit  from  the  United  States  might  be  ex- 
tended, especially  in  the  years  when  crops  are 
abundant.  Peachet'  received  in  Europe  are 
wrapped  separatelvin  cotton." 
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WHERE  IS  THE  ORANGE  SWEETEST? 


To  the  Editor:  IIow  many  growers  and  eaters 
of  oranges  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  blossom 
end  of  the  frnit  is  sweeter  and  of  a  better  flavor 
than  the  stem  end?    Such  is  the  fact. 

The  way  that  I  made  the  discovery  is  this :  To 
get  the  most  satisfaction  in  eating  an  orange  is  to 
place  a  newspaper  on  the  floor;  with  a  sharp  knife 
divide  the  fruit  about  half  way  between  the  two 
ends  and  place  the  cut  pieces  on  the  paper.  Then, 
as  eaten,  slice  off  a  wedge-shaped  piece  and 
straighten  out  the  curve  of  the  back  of  the  slice. 
This  separates  the  cut  sections  of  the  sacks  hold- 
ing the  juice  and  enables  them  to  be  easily  taken 
into  the  mouth,  and  the  juice  is  released  more 
quickly  and  pleasurably  than  in  eating  the  orange 
in  any  other  way.  But  the  juice-sacks  being  di- 
vided by  the  cutting  in  this  way,  release  the  juice, 
which  runs  out  so  freely  as  to  make  sloppy  work 


Nurserymen  understand  what  is  meant  by 
"pedigreed  stock."  They  may  believe  in  it  or 
they  may  not. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  as  to 
the  correctness  of  the  term  "  pedigreed  "  as  ap])lied 
to  plants.  A  "pedigreed"  animal  infers  known 
l)arentage  on  both  sides.  With  fruit  trees,  and 
other  plants  the  female  parent  is  often  known,  but 
not  the  male,  and  many  of  our  best  fruits  are  what 
is  known  as  chance  seedlings,  both  parents  being 
involved  in  obscurity.  Moreover,  a  flower,  or  a 
fruit  (using  the  term  "fruit"  commercially,  and 
not  scientifically)  may  be  pedigreed  in  the  most 
literal  and  scientific  sense,  being  bred  by  artificial 
methods,  and  still  be  worthless  so  far  as  any 
economic  or  commercial  value  may  be  considered. 

The  term  "  jiedigreed, "  however,  implies  excep- 
tioiud  and  fixed  (inality,  and  that  is  what  we  de- 
sire; no  other  name  has  been  proposed,  except 
"selected,"  which  is  meainngless.  Pedigreed 
stock  is  simply  the  propagation  of  selected  plants, 
whether  bud  variants,  mutants,  or  by  whatever 
name  they  may  be  known  by  scientists. 

I  will  not  enter  into  a  discussion  of  bud  varia- 
tion, or  Mendel's  theory  of  mutation,  but  merely 
call  your  attention  to  the  writings  of  Mendel. 
Hugo  de  Vries,  L.  11.  Bailey,  and  others. 

There  is,  at  present  in  southern  California  a 
systematic  work  being  carried  on  under  the  direc- 
tion of  an  expert  sent  out  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  to 
segregate  certain  individual  citrus  trees  Avhich 
have  made  a  record  as  to  quality  of  fruit,  good 
bearing  habits,  and  general  vigor,  and  to  use  these 
trees  from  which  alone  to  propagate.  The  leading 
citrus  growers  believe  in  bud  variation,  and  its 
propagation,  or  perpetuation  by  budding  or  graft- 
ing, and  are  working  to  the  end  that  their  or- 
chards may  be  improved  by  breeding  up.  Some 
growers  already  are  budding  over  their  bearing 
trees  from  these  individual  specimens.  Such  tree^ 
Avill  surely  be  "  i)edigreed. " 

An  increasing  number  of  fruit  growers  all  over 
California  believe  in  pedigreed  trees,  the  theory 
and  ])raetice  of  selecting  individuals  from  which 
to  proi)agate  being  warmly  upheld  by  Prof.  F.  T. 
Bioletti,  of  the  T'niversity  of  California,  Mrs.  M. 
E.  Sherman,  of  Minnewawa,  and  others.  Occas- 
ionally most  distinct  bud  variations  are  met  with, 
or  sports,  which  are  entitled  to  the  classification 
of  a  new  variety. 


WALNUT  DROPPING. 


To  the  f]ditor:  We  note  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
I'AcrKK;  Rural  Pkuss,  where  a  party  at  Freeport. 
has  trouble  about  the  walnuts  dropping  from  his 
young  walnut  trees.  From  our  observation  of  the 
walinit  this  is  simply  a  lack  of  pollination,  the 
walnut  being  very  erratic  in  this  respect.  We 
have  done  much  experimenting  in  this  line  and 
find  that  very  often  the  P>ench  varieties,  as  well 
as  many  others,  fail  to  produce  the  catkins,  or 
staminate  blossoms  till  the  trees  are  six  to  eight 
years  old,  and  then  they  sometimes  produce  but 
few,  which  are  not  produced  at  the  right  time  to 
pollinate  the  nut,  or  pistillate  blossom.  By  se- 
lecting scions  from  trees  that  are  known  to  pro- 


of the  eating,  which  should  really  be  done  in  se- 
clusion rather  than  make  a  social  function  of  it. 
But  by  leaning  well  over  the  paper  on  the  floor 
the  clothing  is  safeguarded  and  you  can  have  the 
time  of  your  life  in  orange  eating.    Try  it. 

It  was  when  cutting  up  and  eating  oranges  in 
this  way  that  I  discovered  the  difference  between 
the  flavor  of  the  two  ends.  Test  it  for  yourself 
and  note  the  difference. 

As  to  the  cause :  This  is  theoretical,  only.  The 
juice  sacks  of  the  orange  extend  from  the  stem 
end  to  the  blossom  end.  The  fruit  hangs  pendent 
from  the  stem.  When  the  saccharine  matter  de- 
velops in  the  juice  it  becomes  thicker  and  heavier 
than  the  lighter,  more  liquid,  acid  part  of  the 
juice,  and  the  heavier,  richer,  better  juice  settles 
down  to  the  bottom  as  the  fruit  hangs  by  the  stem. 

A.  L.  Bancroft. 

565  24th  St.,  Oakland. 


My  attention  was  first  called  to  this  variation, 
or  individuality,  in  1882,  when  studying  particu- 
larly what  we  call  "French  prune."  I  have  a 
water-color  sketch,  made  at  that  time,  showing  the 
dift'erent  types  of  the  French  prune,  but  all  prop- 
agated as  one.  These  "types,"  or  variations  are 
just  as  fixed  now  as  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  no 
one  has  endeavored  to  segregate  them  until  I 
commenced  this  work  in  1905  by  propagating  only 
from  marked  individuals. 

But  the  question  arises,  "Does  it  Pay?"  And 
this  question  is  paramount  with  the  business  man 
Few  of  us  can  afford  to  be  reforiners  or  philan- 
thropists. It  pays,  in  theory,  to  sell  good  goods 
rather  than  poor  ones.  It  pays,  ethically,  to  do 
right  rather  than  wrong.  It  pays,  to  some  ex- 
tent, by  b^ing  advertised  as  progressive,  or,  which 
's  generally  the  case,  as  a  crank.  I  admit  that  this 
is  its  ])est  feature,  commercially.  It  does  not 
])ay  when  the  majority  of  i)lanters,  encouraged  by 
the  facetious  and  skeptical  attitude  of  some  lead- 
ing horticultural  journals,  regard  it  as  a  dose 
nurserymen 's  buncombe,  or  species  of  humbug- 
gery. 

It  does  not  pay  when  the  majority  of  planters 
take  little  or  no  interest  in  plant  breeding,  and 
even  decline  permission  to  examine  and  mark 
trees  for  buds. 

It  does  not  pay  whenever  the  planter  who  pro- 
fesses faith  in  pedigreed  stock,  refuses  absolutely 
to  pay  one  cent  more  for  such  trees,  although  that 
would  not  compensate  for  the  great  added  expense 
of  procuring  buds  from  trees  entitled  to  be  called 
"pedigreed." 

It  might  be  made  to  pay  handsomely,  both 
nurseryman  and  planter,  if. the  two  would  work 
in  unison  in  the  effort  to  improve  the  standard  of 
our  fruits. 

There  are  growers,  of  course,  who  would  do 
this,  as  there  are  also  nurserymen  who  would 
seize  the  opportunity  to  advertise  their  stock  by 
using  the  term  "pedigreed,"  without  the  shadow 
of  reason  for  doing  so,  justly.  The  work,  at  best, 
could  be  but  very  gradual,  although  I  have  al- 
ready seen  a  nursery  firm  advertising  "pedi- 
greed" apple  trees  for  sale  by  the  million.  Per- 
sonall.y,  I  believe  the  work  can  only  be  done  prac- 
tically in  a  small  wa,y,  by  individual  orchardists 
co-operating  with  some  neighboring  nurseryman, 
and  thus  actually  propagating  some  known  and 
fixed  bud  variation. 


(luce  an  abundance  of  staminate  flowers  at  the 
right  time  this  is  overcome,  or  by  planting  other 
varieties  that  mature  at  the  proper  time  to  pol- 
linate the  pistillate  flowers.  If  one  is  grafting 
their  own  trees  the  first  is  the  only  way,  while  if 
the  trees  are  bought  from  the  nurseries,  the  latter 
is  the  only  way  to  be  sure  of  getting  walnuts. 

Where  an  occurrence  such  as  this  party  has,  it  is 
easy  to  get  walnuts  by  gathering  the  catkins  at 
the  right  time,  from  other  trees  that  bloom  at  the 
time  the  pistils  have  a  greasy  appearance,  or  even 
when  they  have  just  opened  and  are  still  of  a  red 
appearance  on  the  upper  side  of  the  flower,  they 
are  receptive  at  this  time  and  continue  so  for 
from  five  to  six  days.  When  we  have  new  va- 
rieties which  we  wish  to  have  fruit,  and  where 


the.v  do  not  produce  the  catkins,  we  gather  .i 
bunch  of  the  catkins  and  hang  in  the  tree.  To 
tell  when  the  catkins  are  right  for  use,  it  will  be 
noted  that  the  flowers  are  open  and  on  the  slight- 
est touch  they  discharge  a  yellow  powder.  They 
should  be  gathered  just  as  the  first  flowers  open ; 
those  not  opened  will  mature  and  pollinate  the 
flowers. 

We  have  a  splendid  example  of  walnut  pollina- 
tion, in  a  very  large  "English"  walnut  tree,  this 
year.  The  catkins  fell  a  month  before  the  nut 
flowers  were  receptive,  so  we  had  cause  to  pol- 
linate some  trees  that  were  growing  to  one  side 
of  the  old  tree,  and  the  young  trees  were  not  over 
five  feet  high.  We  hung  the  catkins  on  these,  and 
a  limb  of  the  old  tree  that  is  within  a  few  feet  of 
these  young  trees,  is  loaded  till  it  is  bent  to  the 
ground  with  nuts,  while  there  is  hardly  a  nut  on 
any  other  part  of  the  tree. 

Catkins  of  any  kind  of  walnut  may  be  used,  as 
they  pollinate  very  freely.  The  black  .can  be  used 
with  as  much  success  as  the  French,  Persian  or 
English. 

A  dozen  male  flowers  placed  around  in  a  good 
sized  walnut  tree  will  catch  nearly  all  the  nuts, 
but  sometimes  the  nut  blooms  extend  over  quite 
a  period,  when  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  catkins 
or  tie  them  in  the  tree  two  or  three  different  times. 

Elk  Grove.  Tribble  Bros. 

[This  is  very  interesting.  We  have  been  puzzled 
about  pollination  of  the  walnut  for  many  years. 
In  our  garden  we  have  a  Properturiens  tree  which 
has  made  little  growth,  for  it  is  in  a  bad,  dry 
place,  but  it  has  borne  regularly  and  out  of  pro- 
portion to  its  size.  So  far  as  we  know  there  is  not 
another  walnut  tree  Avithin  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
The  catkins  come  and  practically  disax^pear  be- 
fore the  pistillate  bloom  appears.  They  probably 
hang  on  in  dry,  shriveled  form.  We  have  watched 
them,  and  could  not  see  how  they  could  carry 
effective  pollen,  and  yet  the  nuts  come  all  right. 
We  have  been  disposed  to  believe  that  walnut 
pollen  is  effective  longer  than  any  theory  allows 
for. — Editor.] 

APPLES  IN  HONGKONG. 


Commercial  Agent  Lovett  M.  Wood  writes  as 
follows :  The  excellence  of  the  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington apples  is  well  known  in  Hongkong  and 
other  parts  of  southern  China.  This  is  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  due  to  the  holiday  gifts  started 
by  James  J.  Hill,  Mauritz  Thomsen  and  others 
who  have  important  commercial  connections  here. 
Apple  growers  must  not,  however,  get  a  wrong 
impression.  Much  as  the  flne  fruit  is  appreciated 
here,  the  price,  at  such  a  distance  from  the  ship- 
per, places  the  apple  beyond  the  purse  of  the 
Chinese  people,  and  100  boxes  of  Spitzenbergs 
would  glut  the  Hongkong  market  and  the  appe- 
tites of  the  Europeans  here  able  to  pay  the  price 
that  good,  fresh,  well-kept  fruit  commands.  Aus- 
tralia sends  some  apples  here,  but  those  I  have 
tasted  are  lacking  in  the  fruit  bouquet  found  in 
the  apples  grown  in  the  United  States. 

[If  the  writer  has  in  mind  sonu;  of  the  prices 
which  the  newer  apple  growers  of  the  Northwest 
calculate  upon  receiving,  we  do  not  wonder  that 
he  thinks  the  Chinese  cannot  buy  them.  Fortun- 
ately it  is  not  necessary  in  California  to  get  such 
prices  to  net  a  good  profit. — Editor.] 

THE  WILDER  PEAR. 


A  Sacramento  dispatch  says:  "The  largest  first 
shipment  of  pears  ever  sent  from  California  in 
the  history  of  the  fruit  industry  was  that  which 
started  East  from  Vacaville  yesterday.  These 
pears  were  grown  on  the  V.  P.  Pena  ranch  Kt 
Vacaville  and  were  shipped  through  Pinkham  & 
McKevitt  and  the  t!alil'ornit  Fruit  Distributers. 
Th(>  pears  were  of  the  Wilder  vai'iety,  an  early 
pear  of  C^alifornia,  and  were  grown  on  some  of  the 
oldest  trees  in  the  State.  The  shipment  consisted 
of  51  regulation  boxes." 

[This  dispat(th  is  apt  to  confuse  the  pomological 
reader.  The  pear  referred  to  is  undoubtedly 
Wilder  Earl.y,  which  originated  in  Chautauqua 
county.  New  York,  and  was  planted  to  some  ex- 
tent in  California  25  or  more  years  ago.  The 
Wilder  pear  which  originated  in  California  is  Col. 
Wilder,  a  seedling,  by  the  late  B.  S.  Fox — an  ex- 
cellent winter  variety,  which  is  not,  however, 
much  grown. — Editor.] 


Pedigreed  Stock:  Does  It  Pay? 

(By  Mr.  Leonard  Coates,  of  Morgan  Hill,  at  the  Nurserymen's  Convention  in  San  Jose.) 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


With  the  Fruit  Men. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  issued  orders  suspending  until  Octo- 
ber 28  the  proposed  tariff  of  transcon- 
tinental railroads  changing  the  regula- 
tions and  practices  with  regard  to  pre- 
cooling  and  pre-icing  citrus  fruits  shipped 
from  this  State  to  Eastern  destinations. 

E.  B.  Jackson,  of  Yuba  City,  has  con- 
tracted to  furnish  over  200,000  Thompson 
Seedless  grape  roots  to  Sutter  county 
ranchers  this  winter.  Of  these.  140.000 
will  go  to  Messrs.  Eater  and  Miller,  and 
to  Miss  Elane  Wilbur,  who  will  plant  oui 
200  acres. 

Owing  to  the  late  season,  Florida  and 
Georgia  peaches  have  been  put  on  th? 
Eastern  markets  before  the  CalifoniiM 
fruit  this  summer. 

The  Armsby  Preserving  Co.  has  con- 
tracted for  2400  tons  of  cling  peaches 
for  its  Yuba  City  plant  and  will  run  until 
late  In  October. 

The  berry  season  at  Gridley  has  been 
completed,  most  of  the  fruit  going  to 
Northern  markets.  A  good  crop  was  s-.e- 
cured. 

In  Happy  valley,  Shasta  county,  the 
peach  and  prune  crops  will  be  almost  a 
failure,  while  grapes,  almonds,  olives,  and 
hay  are  in  very  gqod  shape. 

Fifty  cars  of  oranges  will  go  from  the 
house  of  the  Strathmore  association  this 
year,  as  against       last  season. 

W.  H.  Volck,  entomologist  for  Santa 
Cruz  county,  states  that  Bellflower  apples 
will  make  a  very  large  crop  and  Newtown 
pippins  lighter  than  last  year,  making 
the  average  for  apples  as  a  whole  about 
the  same  as  In  1910. 

During  the  past  week  many  apricots 
in  the  Santa  Clara  valley  have  dropped, 
in  some  instances  as  many  being  on  the 
ground  as  on  the  trees. 

In  the  Roedlng  vineyard  this  season, 
HO  acres  of  Thompson  Seedless  grapes 
were  saved  from  injury  by  frost  by  the 
use  of  smudge  pots.  The  tract  will  make 
an  average  crop,  while  other  vineyards 
nearby  which  were  not  protected  will 
have  not  more  than  25%  of  a  crop. 

Grapes  on  the  Kearney  estate  suffered 
less  loss  from  frost  than  many  points  in 
Fresno  county.  Thompson  Seedless  and 
Malagas  will  make  nearly  a  full  crop, 
and  Muscats  65%  of  a  normal  ciop.  An 
excejitionally  good  crop  of  hay  and  grain 
has  been  harvested,  alfalfa  being  very 
fine,  though  the  growth  has  been  retarded 
by  cool  weather. 

A  disease  which  caused  small  spots  to 
develop  on  the  leaves  of  grapevines  near 
.Selnia  has  been  found  to  be  caused  by 
the  sting  of  a  small  insect,  which  can  be 
driven  away  by  sulphuring. 

The  Redlands  orange  groweis  are  to 
co-operate  in  a  campaign  to  eradicate  the 
yellow  scale  and  other  citrus  pests. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  R.  P.  Cun- 
'diff,  of  Riverside,  and  Inspector  Ed  Tut- 
hill,  of  Corona,  have  completed  a  detailed 
examination  of  the  work  of  a  beneficial 
parasite  attacking  the  red  spider  of  or- 
ange trees,  and  report  that  the  Insect  has 
done  very  efficient  work  where  well  es- 
tablished in  the  citrus  orchards  of  the 
county.  The  parasite  Is  a  small  beetle, 
the  Scymins  Vagans,  and  was  Imported 
from  Australia. 

Peaches  and  grapes  in  San  .Joaquin 
county,  although  not  uniform,  look  very 
fine  and  will  in  most  orchards  give  a  100 
per  cent  crop. 

In  Contra  Costa  county  Wickson  plums 
will  make  75  per  cent  and  Burbanks  100 
per  cent  of  a  full  crop. 

A.  R.  Meserve,  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioner of  Los  Angeles  county,  has  an- 
nounced, after  considerable  work  by  in- 
spectors in  the  county,  that  brown  rot 

Rn<J  witiiertip,  which  have  Ijeen  inflicting 


some  injury  upon  orchards  in  the  vicini'y 
of  Covina,  can  be  controlled  easily  by 
spraying  with  the  bordeaux  mixture.  One 
orchard  of  several  thousand  trees  was 
sprayed  with,  the  mixture,  with  decidedly 
beneficial  effects.  .James  R.  Hodges,  who 
has  done  much  of  the  investigating, 
claims  that  the  diseases  are  caused  by  a 
fungus. 

The  Megginson  brothers  of  Riverside 
have  prepared  their  220-acre  ranch  for 
walnut  planting.  A  well  furnishing  70 
inches  of  water  has  been  sunk  and  500(i 
feet  of  14  inch  pipe  will  be  laid,  more 
than  one  half  of  which  is  already  in. 

A  heavy  orange  drop  has  taken  place 
near  Porterville  recently,  reducing  the 
prospects  of  the  crop  to  Its  normal  level. 

Contracts  for  dried  apricots  in  Orange 
county  have  been  made  for  and  14 

cents  per  pound. 

A.  R.  Pearson  of  Del  Rey.  Fresno 
county,  has  been  experimenting  with  the 
Sour  Turanji,  a  citrus  fruit  to  be  used 
as  a  substitute  for  citron,  and  has  sub 
mitted  samples  of  the  cured  product  to 
the  Fresno  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The 
product  Is  claimed  to  be  superior  in  ap- 
pearance and  flavor  to  citron. 


Deciduous  Fruit  Shipments. 

Sacramento.  Cal.,  .July  1,  1911. 
The  following  gives  number  of  cars  of 
deciduous  fruit  shipped  from  all  points  in 
California  for  the  week  (7  days)  endin.s; 
F'riday  morning,  June  30,  1911,  as  re 
ported  by  the  California  Fruit  Distribu- 
tors. 

Cherries  (30Vi  cars) — This  shows  a 
considerable  decline  from  last  week'-i 
shipments,  which  amounted  to  46  cars. 
Shipments  will  dwindle  rapidly  from  th'.^ 
time  on,  as  there  are  but  few  more  cars 
to  move. 

Apricots  (67'^  cars) — Not  as  much 
fruit  of  this  variety  was  shipped  this 
week  as  last,  the  difference  amounting  to 
practically  10  cars.  The  heavy  movement 
is  now  over  and  shii)ments  will  decline 
rapidly.  There  will  be  a  few  more  cais 
available  during  the  coming  week. 

Peaches  (56  cars) — A  slight  increase 
in  the  shipment  of  peaches  is  noticed,  but 
it  does  not  amount  to  a  great  deal, 
'triumphs  are  now  nearly  all  shipi)e(l. 
There  will  be  no  considerable  quantity 
of  them  to  come  in  after  this  week,  al- 
though, one  or  two  localities  will  have  a 
few.  St.  Johns  and  Hales  have  made 
their  appearance,  but  there  will  be  very 
few  of  them  available  during  the  nex' 
seven  days.  After  that  the  movement 
should  be  liberal. 

Plums  (71'i  cars) — This  variety  of 
fiuit  is  now  moving  in  liberal  quantities 
and  comprises  many  of  the  best  known 
varieties,  such  as  Climax,  Burbank';, 
Abundance,  Shiro,  Red  Junes,  Tragedy 
and  Simoni.  Shipments  are  probably  as 
liberal  now  as  they  will  be  at  any  time 
during  the  season.  The  crop  Is  good  and 
the  quality  is  better  than  usual. 

Pears  (4')4  cars) — There  are  some 
Bartletts  going  forward,  but  the  move- 
ment is  not  heavy  yet.  It  will  increase 
from  day  to  day  and  by  the  12th  of  the 
month  the  volume  of  shipments  should 
be  enough  to  meet  all  requirements. 
Fruit  is  clean  and  of  good  size. 

The  grape  crop  continues  to  look  very 
well.  No  mildew  or  other  trouble  has 
appeared  to  Injure  the  prospects,  which 
are  unusually  good. 

Weather  is  now  settled  into  the  regu- 
lar article  common  to  California  sum- 
mers— warm,  pleasant  and  in  every  way 
desirable  to  perfect  maturing  of  fruit. 

Total  shipments  to  July  3  were  712 
cars,  as  against  1569  cars  to  same  date 

ia§t  year. 


IFertilize  With  Air| 

The  nodules  on  these   roots  are  colonies  of 
bacteria  that  suclc  the  nitrogen  from  the  air  and 
store  it  in  the  plant,  which  then  becomes  a 
valuable  fertilizer.    The   bacteria   were  placed  ^= 
there  by  inoculating  the  seed  with 

farmogermI 

(High  Bred  Nitrogen  Gathering  Bacteria)  — 

Science  has  thus  brought  the  wonderful 
possibilities  of  bacteria  fertilization  to  a 
thoroughly  practical  and  simple  method 
of  application.  ^= 

This  places  within  reach  of  every  grower 
an  enormous  increase  in  the  tonnage  and 
fertilizing  value  of  ^= 

COVER  CROPS  I 

Vetch,  clover,  fenugreek  and  all  legumes  can  ^= 
be  inoculated  with   Farmogerm  at  a  nominal 
expense  and  by  a  simple  operation,  or  we  will 
treat  the  seed  for  our  customers  if  preferred.  ^= 

WRITE  DEPT.  O   FOR  F.\RMOGERM  BOOKLET. 

'  Seed  6 Plant  Co.  g 

Esrailisfjed  J87/.  = 
326-328-330  SO.  MAIN  ST.  = 

Los  Angeles  .    California  = 

SOLE  AC;KXTS  for  CA1.IF()R\I.\.  = 


Have  Vol/  Thought  It  Over? 

Do  you  know  how  many  places  electricity 
can  save  money  and  work  on  your  farm? 

For  the  Irrigating  plant 

it  has  no  equal.  Day  or  night  the  power  is  ready 
at  a  moment's  notice,  the  water  is  under  perfect 
control  of  the  irrigator,  and  the  cost  is  within  reach 
of  any  land  owner. 

Use  an  AU-Purpose  Motor 

mounted  on  a  truck.  The  wires  can  be  easily  car- 
ried to  all  parts  of  your  place.  It  is  an  easy  matter 
to  haul  the  truck  from  feed  cutter  to  hay  baler, 
wood  saw  or  other  work.  One  minute  is  long 
enough  to  connect  the  wires,  put  on  the  belt  and 
start  running.  Once  this  plan  is  tried  it  is  never 
abandoned. 

In  the  House  Electricity 

brings  running  water  by  an  automatic  pump,  cools 
the  hottest  day  by  fans,  and  removes  the  discom- 
forts of  wash  day  and  ironing  day.  Once  tried, 
your  wife  will  find  it  a  constant  source  of  comfort. 

These  Are  a  Few  Suggestions 

Talk  it  over  with  our  nearest  district  manager  or  write 
us  direct.  We  will  gladly  give  you  information  and 
assist  you  in  any  way. 

PACIFIC  GAS  AND  ELECTRIC  CO. 

445  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco 


To  Externilnntr 
GROUND     Sai  IRRE:I..«.    (iOPHKRS,  alNO 
BORERS,    ROOT    APHIS,    ct«'.,    on  Fruit 
Tree* 

CARBON  BISULPHIDE 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHBBLER,  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER. 

OflUcvi  624  CnllfornU  St.,  San  FrancUco. 


PRUNE  DIPPER 


AND 


PRUire  GRADER 

FOR  SALE 
GAVIN-DBVEREUX  CO.,  Concord,  Cal. 
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General  Agriculture. 

More  than  1000  acres  are  to  be  planted 
to  alfalfa  this  fall  in  Merced  Colony  No. 
2,  which  lies  north,  of  Atwater.  The 
management  of  the  company  colonizing 
this  land  claims  that  the  demand  for  al- 
falfa land  in  the  vicinity  is  greater  than 
for  other  property  and  surpasses  that  of 
previous  years.  In  the  past  three  weeks 
ten  sales  of  20  acres  up  have  been  made 
in  the  colony. 

Large  shipments  of  potatoes  are  being 
made  from  California  to  Texas,  Oklahoma 
and  surrounding  States,  owing  to  the 
failure  of  the  early  potato  crop  in  these 
places.  The  shipments  are  expected  to 
continue  until  the  Colorado  potato  ripens 
in  September. 

The  Anaheim  Fruit  Association  has 
just  imported  15  tons  of  vetch  seed  from 
Germany  for  the  use  of  the  members,  at 
a  cost  of  a  little  more  than  half  the 
regular  market  price. 

The  first  carload  of  watermelons  to 
leave  the  San  .Joaquin  valley  this  sum- 
mer went  out  from  Dinuba  July  1. 

Hop  prices  of  Wheatland  are  said  to 
have  reached  the  25  cent  figure. 

The  yield  of  potatoes  around  Monrovia, 
Los  Angeles  county,  is  estimated  at  be- 
tween 500  and  600  carloads.  Prices  there 
are  now  $2.75  per  hundred  weight  f.  o.  b. 
ill  carload  lots. 

Corn  ex|jeriments  at  the  United  States 
plant  introduction  station  at  Chico  show 
tliat  the  California  yellow  flint  corn  is 
the  best  variety,  generally  speaking,  for 
lhis  State. 

The  volunteer  cotton  crop  of  Imperial 
county  will  be  ready  for  picking  August 
1 .  Cooler  weather  than  usual  has  re 
larded  the  newer  planted  cotton.  Some 
ot  the  volunteer  crop  is  already  ripe. 


Miscellaneous. 

Apairies  near  Kearney  Park,  Fresno 
county,  report  heavy  losses  from  foul 
brood  this  season,  in  some  instances  uk 
many  as  75  per  cent  of  the  stands  bein;; 
affected. 

In  order  to  succeed  better  in  the  cam 
paign  against  squirrels,  the  Santa  Claiu 
authorities  have  designated  each  Friday 
as  "squirrel  day,"  when  poison  is  to  be 
j)ut  out  and  other  work  carried  on  again.^t 
the  rodents. 

A  tract  of  1900  acres  of  land  near 
Elsinoi'e,  Riverside  county,  has  been  pur- 
chased by  the  Superior  Land  and  Water 
Company  for  development.  The  land  will 
be  settled  by  a  number  of  Canadians  who 
expect  to  esctablish  a  colony  there. 

About  $9000  is  expected  to  be  spent  on 
the  Apple  Annual  at  Watsonville  this 
year. 

Active  work  in  stamping  out  foul  brood 
in  the  apairies  near  Dinuba  is  being 
taken,  and  many  new  queens  imported. 

The  Covina  Irragiting  Company  has 
voted  to  issue  bonds  for  $300,000  to  carry 
on  improvements  in  the  Baldwin  Park- 
district  and  to  cover  the  present  indebted 
ness. 

An  icing  plant  is  being  constructed  at 
Healdsburg  for  fresh  fruit  shipment. 

The  teaching  of  agriculture  is  to  ije 
adopted  in  the  Modesto  high  sc'hool  when 
a  new  building  is  com])leted. 

A  fire  Sunday  destroyed  400  acres  "f 
wheat  and  barley  near  Blacks,  Yolo 
county. 

The  Pajaro  Valley  Poultry  Association 
will  hold  a  meeting  next  Monday,  at 
which  a  banquet  will  be  enjoyed  and  a 
large  amount  of  important  l)usiness 
transacted. 


"CALIFORNIA  RESOURCES  AND 
POSSIBILITIES." 


This  is  the  title  of  the  twenty-first  an- 
nual report  of  the  California  Dcivelojiment 
Board,  giving  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  California  by  population,  by  man- 


$90,000  DaHy 

Now  Spent  for  No-Rim-Cut  Tires 

Over  600,000  already  sold— enough  to  equip  150,000  cars. 
All  because  they  cut  tire  bills  in  two. 


The  sale  of  Goodyear  tires  has 
multiplied  six  times  over  in  the  past 
two  years.  Last  year  they  jumped 
to  $8,500,000.  They  are  now  running 
double  last  year. 

Sixty-four  leading  motorcar  mak- 
ers have  contracted  with  us  for  these 
tires.  To  supply  them  and  tire 
dealers  we  are  running  our  factories 
twenty-four  hours  per  day. 

The  reason  lies  in  a  patented  tire 
— the  No-Rim-Cut  tire— 10  per  cent 
oversize.  Men  have  found  that  this 
tire  saves  one-half  on  their  tire  bills. 
And  the  tire  has  become  the  sensa- 
tion of  motordom. 


The  No-Rim-Cut  Tire 


Here  is  the  Goodyear  No- 
Cut  tire  as  it  fits  any  standard 
When  you  adopt  this  tire 
you  simply  reverse  the  re- 
movable rim  flanges  so  they 
curve  outward.  They  curve 
inward  with  old-style  tires. 
This  change  can  be  made  in 
ten  seconds. 

The  rounded  edge  of  the 
flange  then  comes  next  to 


Rim- 
rim. 


the  tire,  and  rim-cutting  is  made 
impossible. 

No  Hooks  on  This  Tire 

The  ordinary  tire — the  clincher 
tire — has  hooks  on  the  base  to  hook 
into  the  rim  flange.  That  is  how 
the  tire  is  held  on.  See  the  next 
picture. 

When  you  use  this  type  the 
removable  rim  flanges  are  set  to 
curve  inward.  Note  how  they  dig 
in  when  the  tire  is  deflated.  That  is 
why  the  common  tire  will  rim-cut 
if  you  run  it  flat. 

Ordinary  Clincher  Tire 

The  No-Rim-Cut  tire  has  no  hooks 
on  the  base.  It  is  held  to  the  rim  by 
flat  tape,  made  of  126  braided  wires, 
vulcanized  into  the  tire  base.  These 
make  the  tire  base  unstretchable. 

The  tire  can't  come  off  because  the 
base  can't  stretch.  Nothing  can  force 
it  over  the  rim.  But,  when  you  unlock 
and  remove  the  rim  flange,  the  tire 


comes  off  like  any  quick-detachable 
tire  except  that  it  won't  stick. 


The  Ordinary  Clincher  Tire 


This  braided  wire  feature  is  con- 
trolled by  our  patents.  And  there  is 
no  other  way  known  to  make  a  safe 
tire  which  will  stay  on  without  hooks. 

10%  Oversize 

These  No-Rim-Cut  tires,  where  the 
rim  flanges  flare  outward,  can  be  made 
10  per  cent  over  the  rated  size  and  still 
fit  the  rim.  And  we  give  you  that  over- 
size without  extra  cost. 

That  means  10  per  cent  more  air — 
10  per  cent  greater  carrying  capacity. 
And  that,  with  the  average  car,  means 
25  per  cent  more  mileage  per  tire. 

These  two  features  together — No- 
Rim-Cut  and  oversize — will  double  the 
service  one  gets  from  a  tire  under 
average  conditions.  Yet  Good- 
year No-Rim-Cut  tires  cost  no 
more  than  other  standard 
tires. 


Our  latest  Tire  Book,  based 
on  twelve  years  spent  in  tire 
making,  contains  many  facts 
which  motorists  should  know. 
Please  ask  us  to  mail  it  to  you. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,     1 1 1th  Street,  Akron,  Ohio 


Branches  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities 


We  Make  All  Sorts  of  Rubber  Tires 


ufactures,  by  agricultural  industries,  and 
by  trade. 

The  book  opens  with  a  statement  of 
the  past  results  and  future  undertakings 
of  the  California  Development  Board  from 
the  pen  of  the  president  of  the  board, 
Hon.  Jas.  N.  Gillett.  Then  follows  the 
official  report  of  the  vice-president  and 
manager,  Robert  Newton  Lynch. 

The  real  subject  of  the  book  "California 
Kesources  and  Possibilities"  is  told  in 
statistical  articles  under  subheads  cover 
ing  the  broad  range  of  California's  indus- 
tries and  productions. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  section  of  the 
book  is  found  an  admirable  summary  of 
the  values  of  all  products  of  the  soil,  com- 
piled from  data  gathered  from  transpor- 
tation companies  and  other  reliable 
sources,  and  showing  a  grand  total  of 
$49.5,288,466,  yield  of  the  soil  for  1910. 

This  book  has  a  first  edition  of  25,000 
copies  and  will  doubtless  be  followed  by 
a  second  edition,  as  the  demand  for  it 
is  ever  increasing,  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  reliable  and  is  distributed  to  inter- 
ested parties  without  charge. 


According  to  the  new  dairy  law  which 
went  into  effect  .lune  20,  all  packages  of 
butter  are  to  be  cori-ectly  labeled  regard- 
ing their  net  weight.  The  inspectors  of 
the  State  Bureau  have  been  making  an 
examination  of  butter  in  city  stores  since 
the  law  became  effective,  and  find  an  ex- 
tremely large  part  of  the  packages  from 
one  to  two  ounces  short.  For  some  time 
only  a  notice  of  illegal  conditions  will  be 
given,  in  order  to  permit  the  proper 
changes  in  the  packing  to  be  made,  aft;  r 
wnich  pi-osecutions  will  follow.  The  fine 
for  selling  underweight  butter  is  from  $10 


SAVE  MONEY  BY  ORDERING  NOW! 


THE  "SURE  SPOT"  ALMOND  HULLER 

This  machine  will  save  the  almond-grower  one-half 
the  cost  of  hulling  the  almonds  by  hand. 

SEND  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  CIRCULAR  TODAY  TO  THE 

SCHMEISER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  OF  DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 


to  $20(1.  The  new  law  is  also  more  strin- 
gent than  the  old  law  regarding  butter 
adulteral  ion. 


Samuel  K.  Walson  has  lieen  appointed 
an  insiieclor  of  the  Bureati,  and  has  been 


working  around  the  bay  cities  since  his 
appointment,  weighing  butter  packages. 
H.  Rodgers  has  also  been  ai)pointed  Dairy 
Inspector,  vice  E.  H.  Sherman,  resigned. 
Inspector  Rodgers  will  make  his  head- 
quarters in  Imperial  county. 
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How  to  Use  the  Spiny  Cactus. 


We  have  given  accounts  of  this  before, 
but  so  many  readers  are  ai)plying  to  us 
for  forage  plants  to  grow  under  condi- 
tions which  do  not  hold  out  much  hope 
for  any  plant  but  a  cactus  that  we  take 
another  burn  at  the  subject  in  the  words 
of  a  writer  for  the  Farm  Progress  of 
Texas: 

Smooth  Caitus. — Requires  to  be  sown 
in  inclosed  land,  and  with  cultivation, 
and  is  therefore  not  adapted  for  range 
lands.  The  greatest  resource  of  the  stock 
grower  is  not  in  the  smooth  species,  but 
in  the  far  more  robust  and  repellantly 
thorny  cactus.  This,  it  has  been  found, 
will  thrive  many  degrees  farther  north 
than  the  former,  and  although,  when 
adapted  to  economic  purposes,  requires 
planting  in  regular  fields,  Is  self-protect- 
ing, even  from  the  small  rodents  that  are 
so  overwhelmingly  numerous  in  these  re- 
gions that  they  threaten  to  nullify  all  the 
advantages  of  irrigation.  The  only  requi- 
site in  preparing  these  plants  for  stock 
food  is  to  get  rid  of  their  thorny  armor. 

And  this  need  has  been  met  by  the 
invention  of  a  peculiar  long-handled  blast 
torch,  the  fierce  heat  of  which,  as  the 
flame  is  applied  to  each  branch  and  stem, 
takes  off  every  vestige  of  the  woody 
spines,  and  the  juicy  globes  are  seized 
and  munched  with  avidity  by  all  stock 
whose  rations  have  previously  consisted  of 
dry  hay  and  grains. 

The  nutritive  value  of  the  cactus  leaf 
stems  IS  not  very  high,  although  analysis 
has  found  this  to  vary  considerably  in 
plants  of  different  ages,  and  even  differ- 
ent portions  of  the  same  plant.  The  cuti- 
cle is  tough,  but  as  digestible  as  sorghum 
hay,  while  the  pulp  affords  protein,  albu- 
men and  sugar  in  small  proportions. 

It  is  the  large  water  content  which  in 
arid  climes  makes  this  food  so  peculiarly 


grateful  and  wholesome  to  stock  of  all 
kinds.  The  practice  is  to  burn  off  every 
day  just  as  many  plants  of  the  various 
kinds  as  stock  admitted  to  this  sort  of 
pasture  can  be  afforded  for  a  single  feed. 

To  grow  these  plants  the  field  is  plowed 
into  furrows  six  feet  apart,  and  in  these 
single  "leaves,"  or  sections  of  stem,  are 
placed  three  feet  or  more  apart,  and  in 
an  upright  position,  or  leaning  against 
the  side  of  the  furrow.  Another  furrow 
is  run  close  alongside,  partially  covering 
them,  although  they  will  take  root  if 
merely  placed  on  the  surface. 

The  planting  can  be  done  at  any  time 
of  the  year,  and  at  such  intervals  as  will 
keep  an  abundance  of  stock  feed  on  hand; 
but  in  beginning  cactus  culture  none  of 
the  plants  should  be  scorched  and  eaten 
off  until  two  years  old.  Those  that  are 
eaten,  even  by  hogs,  quite  far  down  into 
the  roots,  will  immediately  send  up  a 
vigorous  new  growth.  Cultivation  around 
these,  as  well  as  newly  started  plants, 
greatly  stimulates  their  growth  and  value. 

An  enthusiastic  observer  of  cactus 
growing  and  feeding  thus  describes  its 
advantages: 

"The  farmer  of  the  Southwest  may  as 
well  throw  away  his  pitchfork,  sell  his 
mowing  machine  and  burn  down  his  barn 
— he  will  have  no  further  use  for  them. 
The  trade  of  the  manufacturer  of  har- 
vesting machinery  is  to  be  revolutionized; 
for  the  forage  crop  of  the  future  is  to  be 
farmed  with  no  more  orthodox  a  thing 
than  a  lighted  torch,  and  he  should  turn 
to  the  making  of  these  with  a  long  han 
die  and  a  strong  blow.  Furthermore, 
there  will  be  no  need  of  fences,  as  their 
absence  will  in  no  way  endanger  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  crops.  Nor  will  there 
need  be  any  housing,  as  the  crop  is  eaten 
in  the  field." 


LARGEST  QTRUS  NURSERIES  IN  THE  WORLD 

Parties  contemplating  the  planting  of  citrus  groves  this  coming  spring 
will  do  well  to  send  for  our  prices  soon,  as  there  will  evidently  a  a  shortage 
of  strictly  first  class  stock.  Write  today  for  particulars,  or,  better  still,  pay 
us  a  visit  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  show  you  just  what  we  have. 

Our  finely  illustrated  booklet,  "Citrus  Fruits,"  covering  the  industry 
from  the  seed  to  the  market,  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25c  in 
stamps. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAM  DIMAS,  CALIFORNIA 


PACIFIC  BASKET  AND  BARREL  CO. 

W.  P.  ANGELO,  Manager 

Manufacturers  of 
VENEER  PRODUCTS 

and  all  kinds  of 
Boxes  and  Box  Shocks 
Berry  and  Fruit  Baskets. 
Car  lots  a  specialty. 

679  BRYANT  ST.,  NEAR  FIFTH,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 

BRANCH  FACTORIES  ;  LODI  AND  FRESNO. 


CALIFORNIA   FRUITS    AND    HOW   TO   GROW  THEM 

I'rlceSS 

PACIFIC  KUKAI,  I'RK.SS,  HAN  KKANCI8CO 


QUALITY 

IN 


FUMIGATION  CYANIDE 


IS  THE  IMPORTANT  CONSIDERATION 


The  best  authorities  unanimously  agree  that  for  the  effectual  generation 
of  Hydrocyanic  acid  gaa  a  Cyanide  should  not  contain  in  e.\ces8  of  1  per  cent 
of  Chloride  of  Sodium  (common  salt).  A  higher  percentage  of  this  ingredient 
materially  reduces  the  available  amount  of  gas  by  the  process  of  decomposi- 
tion. 

It  is  well  worth  your  while  to  verify  this  statement,  and  when  in  doubt  as 
to  the  Sodium  Chloride  content  of  a  Cyanide,  have  a  reputable  chemist  furnish 
you  an  analysis.    It  may  prove  a  good  Investment. 

The  Roeaaler  A  Haaslarher  Chemical  Co.'s  Special  FumlKatlnK  Cyanide  of 
Potassiam  98-99  per  cent  and  Cyanide  of  .Sodium  128-130  per  cent  la  manufac- 
tarcd  expreaaly  for  fumlKatlng.  Contalna  no  exceaa  of  chloride  of  aodlam.  It 
Keneralea  quickly.     Reliable,  EHIclent,  Keonomical. 


THE  BRAUN  CORPORATION 

SELLING  AGENTS 
363-371  NEW  HIGH  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES 


WHY  you  should  have 

A  Likfreshing  Plant 

BECAUSE  you  can  easily  and  cheaply  convert  your  perish- 
able fruits  and  vegetables  into  staples. 

LIKFRESHED  products  are  .superior  in  every  way— less  loss  of  weight  and 
food  contents— less  sulphur  required.  Superior  flavor  and  keeping  qualities 
— "Just  Like  Fresh."  Cost  of  installing  plant  is  nominal.  E.xpense  of  op- 
erating is  less  than  sun  drying.  For  other  reasons  and  full  particulars, 
write  or  call.  Be  sure  to  took  info  (fii.s  mutter  tfiis  iseaiio?i,  as  it  ivi//  prove  a 
money  maker  f(/r  you. 

THE  CALIFORNIA  UKFRESH  COMPANY 

THE  WANN  COMPANY.  Selling  Agenls 
505  Union  Savings  Bank  Building,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Reference— Wellraan  Hobblns  Mercantile  <  o..  t)ak land,  (  jil. 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  DISTRIBUTORS 

1008-1010  SECOND  STREET 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIFORNIA 

We  are  the  Clearance  Houae  on  ahlpmenta  of  Ueclduoua  Frulta  from  the  State. 
We  can  fill  ordera  for  any  variety  of  fruit  from  any  dlatrlct  with  Prompt- 
neaa  and  Uiapatch.    We  handle  only  in  carload  Iota,  and  make  the  llll- 
InK  of  F.  O.  B.  ordera  our  Specialty.     Some  of  the  ■  principal  flrma 
afllllatlnK  are: 


EARL  FRUIT  CO. 
THE  PIONEER  FRUIT  CO. 
PRODUCERS  FRUIT  CO. 
FRANK  H.  BUCK  CO. 
SILVA-BERGTHOLDT  CO. 
PINKHAM  &  McKEVITT 
SCHNABEL  BROS.  &  CO. 
PENRYN  FRUIT  CO. 

Officer a I 

Frank  H.  Buck,  Pres. 

W.  E.  Gerber,  1st  Vice-Pres. 
Chas.  B,  Bills,  2nd  Vice-Pres. 
H.  A.  Fairbank,  Treasurer. 


GEO.  D.  KELLOGG  &  SON 
VACAVILLE  FRUIT  CO. 
G.  H.  ANDERSON 
W.  J.  WILSON  &  SON 
A.  BLOCK  FRUIT  CO. 
VALLEY  FRUIT  CO. 
W.  O.  DA  VIES 
NEWCASTLE  FRUIT  CO. 

Board  of  Managerat 

C.  B.  Dewees  Chas.  B.  Bills 

C.  Fotheringham      George  D.  Kellogg 

A.  H.  Schnabel         H.  A.  Fairbank 


F.  B.  McKEVITT,  Secretary  and  General  Manager 

Correspondence  Solicited 


Save  Money  By  Buying 
This  Good 
Second-Hand  Pipe 

We  can  supply  you  with  any 
size  and  quantity  of  SUniard 
Pipe  or  Casing— all  new  threads 
and  couplings— all  stock  guar- 
anteed tirst  class. 

If  thiBkiaf  of  bafiai  tmj  kind  of  pipe, 
Tonrbtit  iDlerctU  will  bo  lerrod  kr  writiaf 
■I  for  pricof  and  porlicalin. 

Pacific  Pipe  Co.,  Main  and  Howard  Sis.,  San  Francisco 
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The  Home  Garden  in  July. 


The  gardening  schedule  for  July  shows 
less  planting  than  in  almost  any  other 
part  of  the  year.  With  few  exceptions, 
eveiything  which  frost  would  be  likely  to 
injure  should  be  planted  in  May  and 
June,  and  July  is  almost  too  late.  Where 
frosts  will  not  come  imtil  late,  some 
things  like  squash,  cucumbers  and  corn 
may  still  be  planted.  The  same  is  true 
for  tomatoes,  which  should  be  trans- 
planted, not  put  out  from  seed,  if  desii'ed 
at  all  this  late. 

One  class  of  seeds  which  can  be  put  in 
the  ground  at  this  time  to  advantage  are 
the  hardy  perennials,  which  need  a  sea- 
son's growth  before  they  send  out  flowers. 
It  is  a  little  too  late  to  plant  the  tender 
perennials  at  this  time  to  get  the  best  re- 
sults. The  hardy  perennials,  however, 
will  make  a  good  growth  before  winter 
and  will  be  in  much  better  condition  for 
blooming  in  spring  than  those  which  are 
planted  after  the  fall  rains  come.  By 
proper  cutting  back  of  the  flower  stalks 
after  blooming  has  begun  the  flowering 
season  can  also  be  prolonged  to  as  late  as 
the  later  planted  ones. 

With  vegetables,  aside  from  those  men- 
tioned in  the  beginning,  wax  and  pole 
beans  can  be  planted  so  as  to  bear  well 
long  before  the  frosts  come.  In  fact  some 
varieties  of  beans  can  be  planted  well  into 
August  and  still  give  good  satisfaction. 
In  the  hot  interior  valley  cabbage,  cauli- 
flower, kale  and  related  vegetables  can  be 
planted  for  a  winter  croj),  when  an  earner 


planting  would  have  brought  failure. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  these  places 
the  cool  weather  is  needed  to  make  a 
good  head.  These  seeds  would  be  better 
if  ijlanted  i-ather  late  in  July  rather  than 
in  the  beginning. 

Cabbages  and  similar  vegetables  might 
also  be  planted  in  any  place  where  they 
would  be  desirable  as  green  poultry  food, 
and  nothing  else  in  this  line  is  easily 
available.  All  seeds,  it  must  be  under- 
stood, which  are  to  be  planted  in  the  sum- 
mer, should  be  put  in  moist,  rich  ground 
and  given  better  treatment  than  if  plenti- 
ful rains  were  to  supply  them  with  the 
moisture  they  would  have  obtained  in  the 
spring. 

An  exception  to  this  with  plants,  not 
seeds,  is  the  spineless  cactus,  which 
snould  be  planted  in  ground  that  is  rather 
dry,  and  not  irrigated  plentifully  until 
well  started.  The  summer  is  the  correct 
time  to  put  out  these  plants,  of  which 
there  is  quite  a  variety,  even  of  the  spin.?- 
less  kinds,  both  for  fruit  and  forage. 

In  the  flower  garden  all  bulbs  that  arc 
dormant  ought  to  be  taken  up,  provided 
there  is  to  be  any  irrigation  near  them, 
as  moisture  after  the  plants  have  ceased 
growing  and  died  down,  will  either  cause 
the  bulbs  to  rot  or  will  cause  them  to 
sprout  again  and  injure  them.  If  the 
plants  are  still  green  they  should  not  be 
disturbed,  as  their  leaves,  while  green, 
supply  the  roots  with  needed  strength 
for  the  next  season's  growth. 


PACinC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 


SUCCBEDINa 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 


PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR  WOOD  PIPE  FOR 

WATER,  OIL,  WINE,  IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 

MINING  AND  CYANIDING.  MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  in.  to  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.    New  Pipe  Catalogue  in  Preparation. 

OFFICES! 
318  Market  St.,  San  Franclaco,  CaL 
Kenton  Station,  Portland,  Ore. 
404  Equitable  Bank  Bdg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


FACTORIES! 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
PORTLAND,  ORE. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


BOXES  and  BOX  SHOCKS 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  BOXES  OUR  SPECIALTY. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCANTILE  BOX  CO. 

231  BERRY  STREET  (Near  Fourth)  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


PUT  YOUR  WATER  JUST   WHERE  NEEDED 


This  cut  Illustrates  our  special  pipe  made  for  surface  irrigation.  We  have  a  circular 
which  gives  the  construction  of  same  with  prices  and  fully  explains  its  use,  which  we 
will  cheerfully  mall  you  If  something  modern  and  economical  appeals  to  you. 

We  also  manufacture  all  Ilttings  for  the  pipe,  such  as  ells,  teis,  and  gates.  Addressall 
inquiries  to  Dept.  A. 

A  IVIES  &  IRVIIM  CO. 

Cor.  8lh  and  Ipwln  St.,  San  Francisco 

We  also  manufacture  Metal  Hoofing,  Conductor  I'lpe,  Kave  Troughs,  etc. 


ERICKSON'S  PATENT  EXTERMINATOR 

A  CARTRIDGE  CRARGEO  WITH  DEATH— fositivily  Iht  mosltffectivi  method  knowii  (or iittrmlnatlng 
mmmm  ■         CnOUCDC     burrowing  pests.  Belter  than  poison,  (or  It  Is  tbiolutily 
I  ■  I  DUrnCno     sad  and  acts  ONLYoo  pasts  that  burrow.  Tests  midi  by 
H  1 1  I   %  -  (ha  Department  ot  Agriculture  resulted  inunqualKlediat- 

I  11  SQUIRRELS  isfaction.  Awarded  the  Grand  Prize  A.-r.-r.E.,Saaltll. 
■  mllBlaW  Simiile.safe, effective.  Send  for  booklet.  Sold  by  Dealers, 

l(  not,  write  (o  HitI  Flreworlii  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


For  Sale  By  DUPONT  POWDER  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Portland,  Seattle,  Spokane,  Denver  and  St  Louis 


All  Lumber  For  I HC  Wagons  Is 
Air-Dried  For  At  Least  Two  Years 

WOOD  that  is  naturally  air-dried  retains  the  sap,  which  cements  it 
together,  tilling  up  the  pores,  thus  leaving  the  wood  tough  and 
strong.   In  kiln-dried  wood  the  sap  is  forced  out  by  the  heat,  leaving 
the  wood  brittle,  brashy,  and  porous — easy  to  break. 

It  is  much  cheaper  to  build  wagons  with  kiln-dried  lumber.  But  such 
wagons  could  never  live  up  to  the  I  H  C  standard  of  excellence.  That  is 
why  all  the  lumber  used  in  the  construction  of  I  H  C  wagons  is  air-dried 
in  enormous  sheds  for  at  least  two  years — and  most  of  it  for  three  years. 

Weber    New  Bettendorf    Steel  King 

— are  I  H  C  wagons  that  make  you  sure  of  getting  the  most  for  your  money 
in  the  style  of  wagon  you  want. 

Weber  has  stood  for  all  that's  best  in  wagon  construction  for  the  past  66 
years  and  still  maintains  its  leadership.  Farmers  who  know  Weber 
quality  need  no  further  argument. 

New  Bettendorf  has  the  only  satisfactory  tubular  steel  axle  ever 
put  on  a  wagon.  It  is  the  only  wagon  with  an  extension  reach  box 
— no  extra  reach  is  needed  to  lengthen  the  gear.  Removable  malle- 
able sleeves  protect  the  axle  and  can  be  replaced  when  worn. 

Steel  King  has  the  only  perfect  adjustable  stake;  hollow  steel  axles 
and  bolsters  made  to  resemble  the  old  wood  type;  skeins  are  cast  and 
can  easily  be  replaced;  wheels  are  "A"  grade;  wagon  boxes  of  best 
quality  and  construction. 
■  See  the  I  H  C  local  dealer.   Get  literature  and  any  further  infor- 

■  1       mation  from  him,  or,  write  to  nearest  branch  house. 

11  WESTERN  BRANCH  HOUSES:-Denver,  Col.;  Helena, 

Mont.;  Portland,  Ore.;  Spokane.  Wash.;  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah;  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

.  ^\  International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

JjV  (Incorporated) 

««  Chicago  USA 


I  H  C  Service  Bureau 

The  Bureau  Is  a  center  where  the  best  ways  of 
doing  things  on  the  farm,  and  data  relating  to  its 
development,  are  collected  and  distributed  free  to 
every  one  interested  in  agriculture.  Every  available 
source  of  information  will  be  used  in  answering 
questions  on  all  farm  subjects.  If  the  questions 
are  sent  to  the  I  H  C  Service  Bureau,  they  will 
receive  prompt  attention. 


Waterloo  Boy  Gasoline  Engine 


Pyramid  Pump 


Centrifugal  Pump 

Send  for  Special  Catalogues. 
Wecan  makeyou  the  Right  Priccon  this  Knglneand  (Jentrlfugal  Pump. 
Every  Kcglne  and  I'ump  Guaranteed. 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE 

PUMP  HOUSE 

33-41  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Pumps  lor  Every  Service  and  Use 

Gasoline  Engines- Wind  Mills— Tanl<s 

Pipe— Pipe  Fittings— Brass  Goods 

Catalogue  Mailed  Free 


HIGH  GRADE  CITRUS  TREES 

20  years  experience  enables  us  to  furnish  the  best  absolutely. 
Write,  phone  or  call  for  information.    We  are  here  for  business. 

POLLARD  BROS. 

CORNER  MISSION  STREhT  AND  LOS  ROBLES  AVE.,  SOUTH  PASADENA,  CAL. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  COMPANY  'Tenie"^" 

"Anchor"  Brand,  \'('lvet  I'lowcrs  of  Siil phur;  "Volcano"  Brand,  (Sublimed  It'lowers  of  Sul- 
phur; "Tiger"  Brand,  Sublimed  Sulphur;  "Diamond  S"  Brand,  Kellued  Flour  Sulphur; 
"Fruit"  Brand.  I'owdered  Sulphur,  Roll  or  Stick,  Refined  Lump. 

ACiENTS  FOIi  "Fleur  de  Soufre"  Kxtra  Fine  and  Eagle  Brand,  Flori  di  Zollo 
(for  bleaching  and  spraying). 

Refinery:  BORDEAUX.  FRANCE. 
Office— «24  California  St..  above  Kearney.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIFORNIA 
Samples  and  Prices  on  Application.  Telephone:  Kearney  4836— (Home)  U683B. 
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THE  ORNAMENTATION  OF 
COUNTY  HIGHWAYS. 


(Continued  From  Page  21.) 

The  purchasers  of  the  crop  use  small 
tents  and  camp  by  the  side  of  and  safe 
guard  their  property.  Where  the  trees 
are  utilized  for  their  crops  they  should 
naturally  be  set,  pruned  and  cared  for  as 
are  orchard  trees,  but  it  takes  them  out 
of  the  class  of  ornamental  trees,  for  in 
orchard  rows  we  are  looking  for  a  crop 
rather  than  artistic  effect.  When  the 
foreign  element  that  is  flocking  in  upon 
us  so  fills  up  this  country  that  we  require 
every  foot  of  land  for  economic  uses  we 
may  come  to  the  same  treatment  of  our 
roadways,  but  we  have  not  as  yet  reached 
that  point. 

The  Ci.iiMi"  Pi,AX. — In  the  place  of  an 
unbroken  row,  set  the  trees  in  clumps  of 
varying  sizes  in  numbers  from  three  to 
twenty  together,  each  clump  having  as  a 
rule  but  a  single  variety,  set  as  nature 
is  given  to  do  it,  the  clumps  being  at 
varying  distances  apart,  the  intervening 
space  varying  according  to  the  lay  of  the 
land,  the  kind  and  depth  of  the  soil, 
moisture  and  the  growth  habit  of  the 
trees.  In  general  the  space  between 
clumps  should  be  from  about  sixty  feet 
to  five  times  that. 

The  planning  of  a  highway  tree  schemo 
should  be  the  work  of  an  intelligent  land- 
scape architect,  with  perhaps  a  committee 
of  local  people  co-operating  with  him. 

Until  they  get  firmly  established,  way- 
side trees  should  have  even  better  atten- 
tion than  orchard  trees,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  crops  cannot  be  expected  from 
the  orchard  unless  the  trees  are  properly 
cared  for,  as  the  land  for  a  considerable 
distance  about  the  clumps  will  not  be 
plowed  and  cultivated  to  conserve  the 
moisture  in  the  ground;  the  holes  for  the 
trees  should  be  much  larger  and  deeper 
than  those  dug  in  the  orchard;  the  mat- 
ter of  fertilization  should  be  given  atten- 
tion. For  about  three  years  after  setting 
out,  the  young  trees  should  be  watered 
several  times  during  each  summer,  and 
the  day  following  the  surface  ground 
should  be  worked  up  fine  in  order  to  pre- 
vent its  cracking  and  drying  out. 

In  some  of  the  cities  of  the  Middle 
West  one  or  two  lengths  of  tiling  are 
placed,  almost  perpendicularly,  so  as  to 
let  the  water  well  down  even  below  the 
roots  of  the  trees. 

After  some  three  seasons  of  this  treat- 
ment the  roots  of  the  new  trees  should  be 
down  so  far  that  they  would  be  in  moist 
earth  continually,  and  a  vigorous  growth 
thereafter  be  constant.  The  tree  would 
require  but  little  if  any  pruning,  but  an 
occasional  limb,  headed  in  the  wrong  di- 
rection, would  be  better  if  cut  back.  But 
all  such  work  should  be  done  by  a  tree 
expert  and  once  a  year  would  probably  be 
often  enough  for  him  to  go  over  them  for 
this  purpose. 

The  distance  apart  for  the  trees  in  a 
clump  would  depend  entirely  upon  their 
growth-habit  and  the  size  that  the  ma- 
ture trees  attain. 

While  they  should  not  be  in  stiff,  set 
rows,  they  should  approximate  to  rows, 
following  the  trend  of  the  road  with  other 
trees,  breaking  into  and  partly  filling  th-.; 
spaces  between,  making  the  whole  as 
natural  and  graceful  as  possible. 

Where  the  conditions  admit,  the  trees 
could  encroach  upon  the  roadway  two  o'' 
three  deep,  and,  by  permission  of  the  ad- 
joining land  owner  an  occasional  clump 
even  larger  than  the  others  could  break 
into  the  fields  on  both  sides  of  the  road 
and  extend  for  a  few  hundred  feet  along 
the  road.  The  tops  of  the  trees  arching 
overhead  would  be  like  the  shade  and 
atmosphere  from  the  woods  wafted  out 
onto  the  hot,  open,  sunburned  plains.  By 
planning  for  it  a  charming  picnic,  and 
Fourth  of  .July  celebration  and  camp- 


meeting  grove  could  be  developed  from 
such  a  clump.  In  a  large  clump  of  this 
kind  more  than  a  single  variety  of  trees 
could  be  used  effectively. 

Roadside  Trees  Need  Cake.— Wayside 
trees,  while  they  are  becoming  estab- 
lished, should  be  under  the  constant  care 
and  supervision  of  a  tree  expert  who 
should  inspect  his  whole  line  often 
enough  to  keep  in  touch  with  them,  and 
direct  as  to  the  attention  that  should  be 
given  them.  The  land  holders  might  be 
willing  to  undertake  to  dig  the  holes  for 
the  trees,  help  set  them  out  and  attend  to 
the  watering  and  tilling  of  those  along 
their  own  frontages,  under  the  direction 
of  the  expert,  and  each  vie  with  the  others 
to  show  the  best  results  for  their  work. 
But  in  order  to  get  results  the  trees  must 
be  properly  looked  after  and  attended  to. 
To  merely  set  them  in  the  ground  and 
leave  them  to  their  fate  would  never 
make  good  trees,  or,  probably,  even  trees 
of  any  kind,  and  poor  trees  would  be 
more  objectionable  than  no  trees,  as  they 
would  continually  advertise  the  failure  of 
the  undertaking. 

Blocking  the  Roads. — Road-blocking 
in  its  latest  and  best  form  should 
promptly  be  applied  to  these  and  all 
country  roads.  It  most  strongly  appeals 
to  every  person  who  clearly  understands 
it;  its  cost  is  but  a  trifle  compared  with 
its  worth;  is  as  durable  as  the  roads 
themselves,  and  is  too  good,  useful  and 
valuable  to  remain  unused.  Road-block- 
ing is  applied  to  the  roads  of  an  entire 
county.  The  roads  as  a  whole  are  studieJ 
and  aligned,  or  arranged  into  the  fewest 
and  longest  lengths  suitable  for  naming 
and  blocking;  they  are  then  named  along 
the  same  lines  that  city  streets  are 
named;  the  third  step  is  to  block  them, 
which  is  to  measure  them  on  the  ground, 
thus  giving  the  traveled  distance,  and 
divide  each  mile  of  road  length  into  ten 
equal  parts  or  imaginary  blocks  of  528 
feet  each;  the  blocks  are  numbered,  com- 
mencing at  the  county  seat  or  at  the  end 
nearest  thereto  and  working  outward; 
the  block  numbers  are  used  for  house 
numbers. 

All  houses  in  a  block  take  the  number 
of  their  block  and  in  addition  an  identify- 
ing letter  is  used;  if  the  house  is  on  the 
left  as  one  course  of  the  road  is  faced, 
a  capital  letter  goes  to  the  left  of  the 
number,  and  if  on  the  right  a  small  letter 
goes  to  the  right  of  the  number,  like 
B621  and  621b.  House  left,  letter  left: 
house  right,  letter  right  is  the  rule.  The 
final  step  is  to  mark  the  roads  with  blocic 
or  entrance  numbers  at  all  entrances  and 
all  road  contact  i)oints.  Extended  and  far- 
reaching  i)rinted  guide-board  information, 
with  a  road  map  in  pocket  form,  gives 
much  better  guide-board  service  than  is 
possible  on  the  arms  of  the  country  guide- 
boards.  This  being  a  decimal  system, 
every  block  number  shows  the  distance 
of  the  house  or  block,  in  blocks,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  road,  and  by  read- 
ing in  a  decimal  point  before  the  last 
figure  of  the  number,  the  distance  in 
miles  is  known;  block  621  is  62.1  miles. 

In  the  case  of  the  State  boulevards  and 
avenues  it  might  be  well  to  make  an  ex- 
ception and  block  them  from  the  capital 
of  the  State,  or  the  end  nearest  to  it,  and 
run  the  block  numbers  continually  to  the 
State  line  in  all  directions.  The  block 
numbers  on  ail  roads  touching  the  capita! 
would  indicate  the  distance  from  the 
State  House. 

ClIOO.SI.XC     TKEES     for     PARTICri.AR  El'- 

EEcT.s. — No  one  but  an  expert  familiar 
with  local  conditions  would  be  capable  of 
developing  an  effective,  practical,  work- 
ing plan  and  setting  of  the  stakes  for  each 
clump  and  each  tree  of  each  clump. 

There  are  some  of  the  Eastern  hard- 
wood forest  trees  that  do  not  do  well  in 
the  dry  summer  climate  of  California; 
but  we  have  a  goodly  number  that  we 


know  should  do  well  if  they  have  proper 
care.  The  eucalyptus  family  is  one  of 
the  best,  if  not  the  very  best.  A  clump 
of  a  dozen  blue  gums,  after  they  have 
attained  the  growth  of  a  half  score  of 
years,  will  begin  to  show  a  presence  that 
will  soon  be  a  commanding  feature  of  the 
landscajie,  and  the  longer  they  grow  the 
more  impressive  would  they  be.  Near 
them  a  clump  of  moderately  tall  growing 
poplar;  then  a  few  madrones,  if  they 
would  grow  as  well  as  in  the  Santa  Cruz 
mountains;  then  a  straight  stiiug  of  fiv« 
or  six  Lombardy  poplars  with  plenty  ol 
space  between  the  string  and  the  clumps 
on  each  side.  The  sycamore  is  a  beauti- 
ful tree  and  does  well  in  most  places 
about  the  bay  of  San  Francisco.  The 
California  bay  tree  is  attractive  where  it 
grows  well.  Would  it  do  as  well  along 
the  waysides  as  it  does  in  the  gullies  and 
near  the  winter  streams  of  the  Contra 
Costa  hills?  One  of  our  most  beautiful 
clumps  of  trees  is  the  chestnut  oak,  or 
tan-bark  oak,  as  the  trees  grow  among 
the  Santa  Cruz  forests,  with  their  star- 
like bunches  of  leaves  which  show  up  well 
for  quite  a  distance.  The  redwood  would 
do  well  in  places,  and  the  Monterey 
cypress  and  Monterey  pine  everywhere, 
but  they  should  not  be  heavily  pruned; 
and  the  native  California  walnut  should 
not  be  overlooked.  The  pepper  tree,  witli 
its  spreading  feathery  toj),  is  effective, 
but  it  will  not  stand  much  freezing 
weather  when  small.  Some  seedling 
fruit  trees  and  olives  which  are  not 
grafted  or  cut  back  for  fruit  would  l-e 
effective,  perhaps,  also  in  some  few  places, 
an  occasional  clump  of  semi-tropical 
palms.  The  oaks  are  beautiful  but  slow 
growing,  but  by  locating  clumps  of  them 
near  other  trees  which  grow  more  rapidly 
the  oaks  could  be  given  time  to  make  a 
showing  of  their  own.  And  there  arc- 
others  that  a  local  expert  would  know 
about. 

Is  Natlrk's  Way. — This  way  of  han 
dling  wayside  ornamentation  is  more 
nearly  nature's  way  than  to  go  by  tlu- 
straight-edge  and  tape  line.  No  one  ever 
detected  Dame  Nature  at  work  with  the.;e 
appliances,  and  her  ways  in  such  mattei.s 
are  more  attractive  and  better  worth  fol 
lowing  than  man's.  For  myself,  the  vari- 
ation of  the  scant  but  varied  vegetation 
of  the  desert,  where  it  attains  a  growth 
in  places  of  ten  or  fifteen  feet,  is  vastly 


more  attractive  than  the  dark  and  dole 
ful,  somber  monotony  of  the  famous  mag 
nolia  avenue  leading  out  of  Riverside. 
The  dense  vegetation  on  either  side  af- 
fords about  the  same  view  of  the 'distant 
landscape  that  could  be  had  from  the 
windows  of  a  subway  car.  A  few  miles  of 
that  would  answer  for  a  lifetime.  The 
suggestion  that  was  made  not  a  great 
while  ago  that  the  Camino  Real  be  bor- 
dered on  both  sides  with  a  hedge  of  roses 
extending  all  the  way  from  San  Diego  to 
Fort  Ross,  was  enough  to  give  some 
people  the  nightmare.  The  thought  of 
tiie  monotony  of  such  a  road  is  depress- 
ing, and  the  dilapidated  condition  that 
would  soon  result  unless  a  good  many 
thousands  were  spent  upon  it  each  season, 
would  add  to  the  desolation.  It  would 
take  a  good  cash  payment  to  tempt  me  to 
travel  many  miles  of  such  a  road.  Men- 
tion has  also  been  made  of  rows  of  trees 
of  a  single  variety  for  the  wayside  ex- 
tending for  a  mile  and  substitute  a  dif- 
ferent variety  for  each  mile.  That  would 
be  as  beautiful  as  a  pair  of  checker-board 
trousers.    Surely  nature  is  a  better  guide. 

What  Would  Be  Gained  by  It. — The 
advantages  of  handling  the  wayside  orna- 
mentation in  the  way  here  outlined  are 
that  in  addition  to  its  not  being  set  and 
rigid  and  vastly  more  pleasing,  it  would 
afford  the  people  traveling  the  road  a 
very  much  better  opportunity  of  seeing 
and  enjoying  the  views  from  the  road  on 
both  sides,  than  if  the  view  were  inter- 
rupted every  few  seconds  by  trees.  Then 
the  view  of  the  trees  on  the  wayside  from 
the  flat  or  slojiing  land  below  would  add 
greatly  to  the  attractions  of  the  land- 
scape which  an  unbroken  double  row  of 
trees  as  far  as  could  be  seen  would  not 
do.  The  open  spaces  between  the  clumps 
would  admit  the  sun  and  would  keep  the 
road  track  dry  and  serviceable  longer 
and  with  less  expense  than  it  could  be  in 
the  dampness  of  the  winter  shade.  These 
bunches  of  trees,  all  of  the  same  varie- 
ties, would  partake  of  the  nature  of  an 
arboritum  and  would  make  landmarks 
easily  found  and  recognized,  which  would 
oftimes  be  a  convenience  in  locating 
other  objects.  Even  with  good  care  trees 
sometimes  die;  when  set  according  to  this 
clump  plan,  the  space  from  which  this 
dead  tree  has  been  removed  would  hardly 
be  noticed,  whereas  by  the  equal-distance 
plan  a  blank  would  be  noticeable. 


Riding  and  Walking 

BEET 


THE  KILLEFER  WALKING  BEET  PLOW 

This  is  the  strongest  plow  on  tlie  niarkil.  Can  be  had  with  straiglit  or  olTs.'t 
.standard,  and  has  one-piece*  land  side.  Nothing  but  hard  plow  steel  is  used  in 
the  .'Standard  Shin  Landside  and  point.  Point  and  Shin  are  reversible.  We  giiar- 
iiiitcp  this  plow  to  do  satisfactory  work  in  any  beet  section. 

THE  KILLEFER  TWO-ROW  RIDING  BEET  PLOW 

Is  especially  adapted  to  large  acreage,  as  It  does  double  the  work  of  single  plows 
with  but  little  more  draft,  and  leaves  the  ground  in  tine  condition  for  hauling 
off  beets,  as  it  does  not  throw  up  large  clods. 

The  Standard  Shin  Landside  Point  and  Wings  are  made  of  very  hard  steel,  whicii 
we  have  rolled  for  this  work,  and  extras  are  always  on  hand  for  immediate 
shipment. 

Both  plows  can  be  had  witli  or  without 
steering  device.  Write  or  call  on  us  di- 
rect it  your  dealer  does  not  have  these 
tools. 


Killefer  Mfg.  Co., 

2211  Santa  Fe  Ave.. 
LOS  ANGELES.  CALIFOKNIA 


TELL  US  YOUR  TROUBLES 

We  make  special  tools  to  order  for 
handling  special  work. 
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The  California  Deciduous  Fruit  Crop. 


Herewith  we  give  tiie  estimates  made 
by  our  corps  of  correspondents  on  the 
several  varieties  of  deciduous  fruits  as 
the  conditions  presented  themselves  on 
June  26.  If  this  table  is  compared  with 
the  one  printed  a  month  ago,  it  will  be 
noticed  that  but  very  few  changes  have 
been  made  as  a  whole.  While  some  esti 
mates  have  gone  up,  others  have  gon<; 
down,  practically  evening  up  matters. 

We  have  left  out  the  column  pertaining 
to  cherries  and  have  added  a  column  for 
table  grapes.  In  our  next  report  we  ex- 
pect also  to  include  wine  and  raisin 
grapes. 

In  connection  with  the  crop  estimate, 
may  be  given  the  following  figures  which 
are  said  to  be  those  paid  by  various  dried 
fruit  buyers  at  San  Francisco  on  Wednes- 
day, July  5:  Peaches,  9  cents;  new  Mus- 
catel raisins  in  sweatbox,  iV>c.;  prunes 
on  4yjC.  basis;  apricots,  14c.,  and  pears, 
10  cents. 

The  buyer  for  one  house  states  that  his 
men  are  authorized  to  pay  the  following; 
Prunes  4  to  4i4c.;  peaches,  8  to  S^-^c. ; 
pears,  9  to  lie;  raisins,  4  to  414c.;  apri 
cots,  13%  to  14c.;  and  almonds:  Nonpa 
reil  16c.,  IXL  l&c,  Ne  Plus  Ultra  14c., 
and  Langudoc  lOi/ic  per  pound. 

Regarding  the  prune  situation  in  Santa 
Clara  county,  there  seems  to  be  great 
variation  of  opinion,  and  we  have  been 
to  some  pains  to  get  as  clear  a  statement 
as  possible.  From  various  sources  we 
have  secured  estimates,  and  the  one  given 
here  perhaps  sums  up  the  situation  as 
nearly  right  as  possible.  The  gentleman 
writing  it  is  a  grower,  also  a  man  of 
affairs,  and  has  given  time  to  secure  the 
very  best  information  he  could.  His  re- 
1)0 rt  states: 

"It  is  a  hard  proposition  to  guess  ac 
curately  at  the  fruit  crop  this  year.  But 
the  gap  is  very  wide  between  what  the 
buying  interests  give  out  and  what  is 
estimated  by  conservative  growers  who 
have  been  around  through  the  different 
districts. 

"Two  different  buyers,  who  are  inclined 
to  1)6  fair  and  are  as  competent,  perhaps, 
as  any,  have  told  me  their  estimate  of 
the  prune  crop  of  the  valley  was  60,000,- 
000  to  70,000,000  pounds,  dry.  While  the 
manager  for  one  of  our  leading  paciiing- 


houses  in  San  Jose  gave  his  estimate  as 
100,000,000  pounds.  The  latter  party  told 
me  of  a  district  where  the  prune  crop- 
was  heavy.  I  knew  the  district  averaged 
very  large  trees  capable  of  a  large  ton- 
nage. I  investigated  myself,  and  found 
a  very  light  crop,  with  the  exception  of 
one  orchard  which  had  altogether  too 
much  on. 

"To  the  unpracticed  eye,  in  passing 
along  the  road  and  seeing  the  branches 
hanging  down,  one  would  think  there 
must  be  a  heavy  crop.  But  on  examin- 
ing, one  would  find  very  few  prunes.  The 
branches  were  bent  by  former  heavy 
crops,  but  for  the  past  several  years  the 
trees  have  not  been  pruned  as  formerly 
and  are  drooping  with  the  weight  of  fol- 
iage and  surplus  wood. 

"Hundreds  of  acres  of  prune  orchards 
have  been  taken  out  and  put  to  other 
uses,  as  vegetable  gardens  and  other 
fruits,  etc.,  and  hundreds  of  acres  are 
in  a  debilitated  condition  from  ravages 
of  thrips,  careless  handling  (largely  on 
account  of  lack  of  crop  of  late  years  dis- 
couraging expenditure,  etc.).  Altogether, 
1  am  of  opinion  that  the  reports  of  the 
buying  interests  cannot  possibly  be  true. 
With  cling  peaches,  for  instance — where 
1  had  90  tons  last  year,  I  may  have  10 
tons  this  year,  and  the  orchard  is  in  fine 
condition.  Apricots  range  from  light  to 
nearly  nothing,  with  Moorparks  and 
Hemskirks  out  of  it  altogether. 

"1  understand  a  certain  firm,  accred- 
ited with  advising  Eastern  jobbing  inter- 
ests that  they  will  be  able  to  buy  prunes 
on  a  Sy^c.  basis  later,  is  now  offering  a 
4VjC.  basis  to  growers." 


WHAT  THE  FARMERS'  UNION 
THINKS. 


To  the  Editor:  At  the  meeting  of  our 
Farmers'  Union  held  Saturday,  June  24, 
the  article  in  your  paper  of  June  17,  "A 
Breeze  Through  the  Prune  Trees,"  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Schrader,  was,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  our  president,  read  to  the  Union. 
The  members  were  so  much  pleased  with 
the  story,  and  with  the  editor  and  man- 
ager for  having  it  published,  that  they 
passed  a  vote  of  thanks  for  this  your  ser- 
vice to  the  orchardists  at  what  they  con- 


sider a  critical  time.  The  secretary  was 
instructed  to  let  you  know  of  their  act 
of  collective  thanks. 

What  specially  appealed  to  their  grati- 
tude is  that  you  took  pains  to  try  to  get 
at  the  real  truth  of  a  confused  situation, 
and  to  give  the  farmers  a  report  that  they 
could  depend  upon  as  being  unbiased. 
They  have  a  feeling  that  as  papers  have 
special  facilities  and  training  to  thus  sort 
out  the  truth,  or  highest  probability, 
from  contradictory  news  and  rumors,  that 
publishers  ought  in  duty  to  so  serve  the 
farmers;  but  that  the  duty  is  often 
shirked  or  carelessly  neglected.  There- 
fore, when  they  see  you  do  it  well,  the 
farmers  applaud.  The  Union  hopes  that 
their  expressed  gratitude  will  encourage 
you  to  continue  doing  good  work  in  that 
line.  Wm.  McNaught, 

Morgan  Hill.  Secretary-Treasurer. 


FRUIT  CROP  SHORTAGE  IN 
SOUTHERN  FRANCE. 


Consul  General  A.  Gaulin  writes  from 
Marseille,  under  date  of  May  29,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Reports  from  reliable  sources  indicate 
that,  as  a  consequence  of  heavy  spring 
frosts,  the  fruit  crop  this  year  in  southern 
France  will  probably  be  one  of  the  small- 
est recorded  during  the  last  decade.  II 
is  estimated  that  the  apricot  production 
of  the  own  of  Roquevaire,  near  Marseille, 
will  not  exceed  150  tons,  as  compared 
with  a  normal  yield  of  1500  tons.  Simi 
lar  reports  come  from  the  Chateaurenard. 
Etang  de  Berre  and  Aramon  districts.  It 
is  also  stated  that  the  peach  and  almond 
crops  have  been  almost  entirely  destroyed. 
The  prune  crop  prospects,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  fairly  promising.  It  is  too 
early  to  estimate  the  damage  done  to  the 
olive  trees. 

The  present  situation  favors  the  im 
Ijortation  of  American  dried  apricots,  pro- 
vided prices  are  suitable.  A  leading  Mar 
seille  firm  writes: 

"We  purchased  from  the  United  States 
during  the  last  season  400  cases  of  dried 
apricots  and  500  cases  of  prunes.  Peaches 
are  not  imported,  owing  chiefly  to  the 
fact  that  they  cannot  reach  this  market 
at  the  proper  time.  As  regards  prunes, 
we  would  suggest  that  they  be  more  care- 
fully dried,  because  those  of  the  1909-10 
crop  deteriorated  rapidly  and  were  un- 
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salable   in   the  spring  when  the  trai 
would  have  been  most  active." 

Another  importer  submits  that  de- 
liveries in  France  should  not  be  made 
later  than  November.  1  lus  dealer  further 
states  that  prunes  from  Servia,  owing  to 
low  prices,  have  lately  been  sold  exten- 
sively in  this  market,  which  may  eventu- 
ally mean  keen  competition  with  the 
American  product. 

The  direct  imports  of  American  fruit 
in  Marseille  during  the  calendar  year 
1910  were  as  follows:  Prunes,  175  metric 
tons;  other  fruit  (almost  exclusively 
aried  apricots),  44  metric  tons.  A  large 
percentage  went  to  points  in  the  interior. 
There  is  practically  no  local  importation 
of  green  fruit  from  the  United  States,  but 
there  is  a  growing  though  still  unim- 
portant demand  in  this  district  for  Cali- 
fornia preserved  fruit. 


200  90 


Paper 
Berry  Baskets 

We  can  save  you  money. 
Look  at  these  prices: 

One  Pound  Ventilated  Baskets 

1000  Ijots,  $2.75  10,000  Lots,  $2.40 

■5000     "      2.50  25,000     "  2.. 30 

Not  Ventilated 

1000  Lots,  $2.55  10,000  Lots,  $2.20 

■5000     "      2.30  25,000     "  2.10 

One-Half  Pound  Baskets,  Not  Ventilated 

10(10  Lots,  $1.75  10,000  Lots,  $1.65 

■5000     "      1.75  25,000     "  1.60 

.50,000  Lots,  $1..50 

Don't  fail  to  send  for  samples.  We 
want  you  to  see  wiiat  we  make. 

E.  F.  ADAMS 

362  MAIN  ST.,  PETALUMA 


EUCALYPTUS 
SEEDS 

In  large  or  small  quantities.  33  species  to 
select  from.  Write  for  free  pamphlet, 
"Eucalyptus  Culture."  It  tells  you  how 
to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the  plants  and 
plant  out  in  the  field.  Also  describes  all 
the  leading  kinds,  gives  their  uses,  etc. 

Trial  packets  15c  each,  4  for  50c.  Write 
for  prices  in  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

345  S.  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


RHUBARB  FOR  PROFIT 

A  FREE  BOOKLET  ON 

Rhubarb  Culture 

$1000  proflt  per  acre;  plant  now. 
lierry  plantsof  all  sorts.  Cut  this 
adv.  out  and  mail  today. 

J  B.  WAGNER,      Pasadena,  Cal. 
The  Rhubarb  and  Berry  Specialist 
P 


THE  HENDERSON 

FRUIT  LADDER 

Best  Made 

Durable,  Practical  and  Cheap- 
est on  the  Marl;et.  Send  for 
Price  List. 

HENDERSON  MFG.  CO. 

710  E.  10th  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 


BERRY  PLANTS 

LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 

PASADENA.  CAL.  R.  F.  D. 
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Making  Butter  in  City  Creameries. 


Written  for  Pacific  Rubal  Pbes.-^ 
By  Mr.  Di  di.f.y  J.  Wiiitxey. 


Coincident  with  the  growth  of  the 
Imsiness  of  supplying  milk  to  city  cus- 
tomers, as  was  described  iu  the  Pa(  iiac 
Rubal  Press  of  June  10,  there  has  come 
another  phase  of  the  dairy  and  cream- 
ery business:  the  sending  of  cream  from 
dairy  to  city  on  a  large  scale  for  manu- 
facture into  butter. 

The  business  of  running  a  creamery 
is  divided  into  three  parts:  the  gathering 
of  the  cream,  the  manufacture  of  the  but 
ter,  and  the  selling  of  the  manufactured 
product.  Different  creameries  may  have 
an  advantage  in  one  or  more  of  these 
divisions,  but  lose  in  the  third.  The  city 
creameries  operated  solely  for  butter- 
making  probably  have  the  advantage 
over  many  country  creameries  in  the 
making  and  marketing  of  the  butter  on 
account  of  the  large  amount  they  handle 
and  their  nearness  to  the  district  of  the 
greatest  consumption.  The  probability 
is,  however,  that  there  is  room  for  both 
city  and  country  creameries  and  that 
neither  will  affect  the  business  of  the 
other  to  a  great  degree. 

Creameries  have  two  different  methods 
of  securing  cream.  The  first  and  oldest 
method  is  to  have  the  dairymen  bring 
the  cream  to  the  creamery,  the  second  is 
to  send  out  a  wagon  or  automobile  and 
collect  it  at  regular  intervals.  It  is  a 
singular  thing  that  the  two  largest  San 
Francisco  creameries.  The  Western 
Creamery  Company  and  the  Central 
Creamery  Company,  which  together  make 
the  far  largest  part  of  the  butter  manu- 
factured in  the  city,  employ  these  con- 
flicting methods  to  secure  their  cream. 

The  Central  Creamery  receives  cream 
from  the  dairyman  direct,  the  dairyman 
doing  the  shipping  from  dairy  to  cars 
to  city,  paralleling  the  old  method  of 
having  the  dairyman  deliver  his  own 
cream.  The  Western  Creamery,  on  the 
other  hand,  employs  receiving  stations 
which  collect  cream  and  send  it  to  the 
main  point  of  the  manufacture  at  Benicia. 
These  stations  extend  from  Point  Reyes 
to  Half  Moon  bay  on  the  coast  and 
from  Woodland  to  Newman  in  the  in- 
terior. The  region  drawn  upon  by  the 
Central  Creamery  is  of  about  equal  ex- 
tent. It  is  generally  calculated  that 
eight  hours  travel  on  the  train  is  the 
limit  from  which  cream  can  be  profital)ly 
shipped. 

When  the  receiving  station  is  employed, 
the  receiving  station  bears  exactly  'he 
same  relation  to  the  individual  dairy 
man  as  would  a  local  creamery.  A  local 
creamery,  however,  often  has  difficulty 
in  compelling;  a  patron  to  furnish  cream 
of  sufficiently  good  quality,  and  cannot 
afford  to  lose  any  opportunity  to  buy 
cream.  The  management  of  a  receiving 
station,  however,  can  refuse  to  take  poor 
cream,  knowing  that  any  loss  of  a  cus- 
tomer in  one  place  can  be  made  up  at 
another  station  and  the  cream  supply 
kept  constant.  The  disadvantage  of  this 
system  is  that  the  cream  cannot  De 
churned  until  sent  to  the  central  station, 
while  a  local  creamery  can  make  butter 
from  it  at  once,  which  is  a  big  advantage, 
especially  in  hot  weather. 

In  making  contracts  for  cream  with  in 
dividual  shippers  the  Central  Creamery 
agrees  to  pay  a  bonus  for  the  best  quality 
of  cream,  which  is  graded  into  three 
classes.  Cream  which  is  sweet  and  pure 
and  under  a  slight  definite  degree  of 
acidity  is  paid  for  at  2  cents  above  the 
contract  price.  Good  sour  cream  is  paid 
for  at  the  contract  price,  and  cream  which 
is  sour  and  not  good  is  paid  for  like  the 
class  above,  except  that  a  complaint  is 
sent  to  the  shipper,  and  unless  an  im- 


provement is  made  the  contract  is  can- 
celled. This  system  seems  to  work  well 
when  cream  is  sent  by  large  shippers 
from  many  places,  although  it  has  been 
tried  in  individual  localities  many  times 
by  different  creameries  without  giving 
satisfaction. 

By  the  system  of  receiving  cream  from 
so  large  a  territory  it  is  possible  to  keep 
the  creameries  running  to  near  their  ca- 
pacity, as  customers  can  be  secured  in 
any  number,  while  creameries  drawing 
from  only  a  limited  territory  are  unable 
to  increase  the  amount  of  cream  received 
to  a  very  great  extent. 

This  ability  to  secure  large  amounts  of 
cream  enables  the  expense  of  manufac- 
ture to  be  kept  down  more  than  when 
only  small  amounts  are  handled,  the 
Western  Creamery  at  the  Isleton  factory 
at  Benicia  making  about  20.000  to  24.000 
pounds  of  butter  per  day.  The  same 
economy  of  manufacture,  of  course,  could 
be  accomplished  in  any  creamery  that 
could  obtain  sufficient  cream. 

The  buttermilk,  being  made  in  or  near 
the  city,  has  to  be  disposed  of  in  a  dif 
ferent  method  than  would  be  the  case 
in  the  country.  In  the  creamery  at 
Benicia  the  casein  is  extracted  and  sold 
and  the  whey  used  as  hog  feed.  In  the 
Central  Creamery  in  San  Francisco  the 
demand  for  buttermilk  for  human  con- 
sumption is  large  enough  to  take  tne 
whole  output  from  the  creamery  at  a 
good  price. 

In  both  creameries  all  transfer  of  cream 
from  one  point  to  another  from  the  time 
it  is  emptied  is  done  throu.gh  pipes. 
The  Central  Creameries  pasteurize  all 
cream  before  churning,  and  use  a  startei 
for  ripening,  while  the  Isleton  Creamery 
churns  the  cream  as  soon  as  it  is  reduced 
to  the  proper  temperature,  without  pas- 
teurizing, using  a  starter  only  when  the 
weather  is  so  cool  that  it  is  necessary. 
To  remove  the  cream  that  sticks  to  the 
sides  of  the  cans  with  the  addition  of  a 
minimum  amount  of  water  the  Central 
Creameries  inverts  the  cans  over  steam, 
which  condenses  and  removes  practically 
all  the  cream,  wasting  none,  an  improve- 
ment over  the  usual  method  of  rinsing 
into  the  cream  vat. 

The  third  and  last  part  of  the  business, 
the  marketing  of  the  finished  product,  is 
where  the  city  has  the  advantage  over 
the  country  creamery,  or  the  smaller  ones, 
at  least.  Both  concerns  make,  as  do  most 
creameries,  regular  brands  of  butter,  for 
which  there  is  usually  sufficient  demand 
at  all  times  of  the  year  to  take  the  whole 
output,  leaving  little  to  be  put  into  stor- 
age or  sold  on  the  open  market.  On  ac 
count  of  being  so  close  to  the  market  and 
having  such  a  large  output,  both  concerns 
can  act  as  their  own  wholesalers,  saving 
expenses  and  giving  more  attention  to  the 
markets  than  would  be  done  usually  by 
an  agent.  The  same  system  could,  of 
course,  be  used  with  any  creamery  with 
a  large  enough  output  by  having  a  branch 
office  in  the  city.  This  is  practically  what 
is  done  by  the  Central  Creamery,  which 
has  only  one  of  eight  factories  in  San 
Francisco,  although  the  larger  part  of 
the  butter  is  distributed  from  the  central 
station. 

Not  all  of  the  butter  manufactured  in 
the  city  is  produced  under  the  condition? 
described  in  this  account,  as  a  number 
of  small  creameries  are  in  operation  in 
San  Francisco  and  around  the  bay.  These 
are  usually  selling  rather  than  manufac- 
turing concerns.  They  sell  a  large 
amount  of  milk,  cream  and  butter,  mak- 
ing much  of  the  butter  from  surplus 
cream  which  is  not  sold  to  customers,  or 
simply  finding  it  to  their  advantage  to 
manufacture  all  the  butter  they  sell  at 
retail  rather  than  purchasing  it. 


The  Western  Meat  Company  has  also 
entered  the  business  of  manufacturing 
butter  from  cream  shipped  in  from  a  dis- 
tance, but  as  yet  has  not  built  up  the 
business  that  can  be  expected  later  on. 


The  T.  C.  Creamery  Company  has  pur- 
chased the  interests  of  R.  W.  Davis  in  the 
Imperial  Valley  Creamery  Company,  a 
concern  that  controls  several  creameries 
in  Imperial  county. 


EVER  NOTICE  THOSE  BREWERY  HORSES?  Big,  ponerful,  gloMHy- 
roateil,  spirited  animals.    Ther  certalnly^  ARE  good  to  look  upon. 

See  what  the  Brewery  Co.  majm: 

San  Francisco. 

Gentlemen; — We  never  have  anything  tlie  matter  with  our  liorses,  as  we 
liave  regularly  used  your  Food,  Red  Ball  Brand,  for  four  years,  and  are  feed- 
ing 1000  pounds  per  month  now,  and  our  animals  are  equal  to  anv  in  San 
Francisco.  We  know  that  it  is  simply  perfect  as  an  adjunct  to  feeding.  Its 
use  lessens  the  cost,  while  its  effects  are:  Glossy  coat,  hard  (lesh,  powers  of 
endurance,  freedom  from  worms  or  humors  of  any  kind,  and  splendid  spirits. 
We  buy  it  as  regularly  as  we  would  oats,  and  would  on  no  account  be  with- 
out it.  Yours  truly. 

JOHN  WIELAND  BREWING  CO. 


It  cotitii  %  eent  per  feed,  lYx  centH  s  dny  (tno  feedn)  or  10  cents  a  n-eek. 
With  a  little  of  this  food,  your  stock  takcN  on  more  Aveight — more  beef;  your 
cons  yield  more  and  richer  milk;  your  chickens  produce  more  ckkh— because 
they  are  ainrays  In  good  condition. 


BAYLEY  &  LYON,  Sole  Distributors 

DESK  D.  149  CALIFORNIA  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


For  Sale : 
lOO  Shopt-Horn  Bulls 

400  Blacuo  Roberts  Glide 
French  Merino  and 
100  Pure  Bred  Stirop- 
stiire  Rams 

In  Single  or  Carload  Lots 
further  particulars  write  to 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE, 

Davis,  Cal. 


America's 
Leading  Horse  Importers 

At  the  six  World's  Fairs  since  1900,  our  Percheron 
Stallions  have  won  every  Championship,  and  every 
first  prize  except  two. 

At  the  recent  California  State  Fair  our  Percheron.s 
and  French  Coach  Stallions  won  14  (Jold  Medals  and 
both  Championships. 

When  you  want  the  best  come  to  us. 


Mclaughlin  bros. 


OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 


COLUMBOS,  OHIO 


15  Imported,  Thoroughbred  Short-Horn  45  Imported,  Shropshire  Yearling 

BULLS  RAMS 

All  Registered  All  Registered 

Few  Choice  Young  Poland-China 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES 


ROSELAWN  STOCK  FARM,  T.  B.  Gibson,  Owner 

WOODLAND,  YOLO  COUNTY,  CAL. 


W.  A.  FORBES,  Manager 


DIEPENBROCK 
RANCH 


LIVE  STOCK  IMPORTERS 

RIVERSIDE  ROAD,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 


O.  Box  746 


Phone  :  Suburban  72x3 


TA>KM  OF  Al.r,  DKSCHIHTIO.VS!  Wooil 
or  Steel.  We  nren'l  iu  <he  TruHl.  MaU 
iiH  n  postal  anil  we'll  quote  you  prieea  that 
nill  aMtound  you.  C'AI.IFOKMA  TANK 
CO.,  Ul  Fremont  St.,  San  Franclaro,  Cal. 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  in  1400  FOURTH  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
DAPPP  Blake,  Moffitt  <&  Towne,  LosAnceles 
r/\rL,I\  Blake,  McFallACo.,  Fortlajid,  Ore. 
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A  Local  Call  for  More  Horses. 


A  warning  is  being  sounded  by  a  num- 
ber of  horsemen  familiar  witii  botli,  the 
market  and  ranch  conditions  against  the 
too  small  production  of  horses  in  this. 
State  In  comparison  with  the  large  num- 
ber of  mules  raised.  The  claim  is  mado 
that  unless  the  present  system  of  things 
is  changed  California  ranchers  will  soon 
find  that  they  have  a  lot  of  old  worn-out 
mares  and  a  lot  of  nniles  on  their  hands, 
and  but  very  few  young  mares  from  which 
they  can  rear  either  mules  or  horses. 

Conditions  regarding  horses  have 
changed  very  rapidly  in  the  past  few 
years,  more  rapidly  than  a  person  not  in 
touch  with  all  phases  of  the  subject  would 
appreciate,  and  if  steps  are  not  taken  to 
remedy  present  tendencies  in  breeding,  an 
ill  effect  will  soon  make  itself  felt. 

One  of  the  greatest  forces  affecting 
horse  raising  is  the  breaking  up  of  the 
large  public  ranges,  the  other  is  the 
growth  of  small  farming.  Up  to  a  few 
years  ago  one  of  the  main  sources  of  sup- 
ply for  the  horse  and  mule  market  was 
the  open  range.  The  increased  territory 
taken  by  the  forest  preserves  has,  how- 
ever, decreased  the  range  area,  and  much 
more  of  this  land  has  been  given  over  to 
cultivation,  or  sheep  raising.  This  has 
been  especially  true  with  the  better 
quality  of  land,  and  as  a  result  the  range 
horses  put  on  the  marKet  are  fewer  and 
often  of  poor  quality.  The  greatest  pro- 
duction of  mules  was  also  from  the 
langes,  or  from  large  ranches  whicli  are 
now  being  cut  up  into  small  farms,  and 
I  lie  mules  are  coming  more  and  more  from 
the  smaller  farm  upon  which  formerly 
mostly  horses  were  raised.  With  this 
greater  production  of  mules  on  the  small 
farms,  the  number  of  horses  bred  has 
naturally  been  correspondingly  reduced. 

As  a  result  of  these  conditions  two 
things  should  especially  be  considered: 
first,  will  the  profit  in  raising  mules 
justify  their  production  on  a  large  scale; 
and  second,  what  will  be  the  result  of  thi-s 
breeding  in  future  years? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  is  that 
signs  point  to  a  fall  in  the  i)r.ice  of  mules 
and  to  such  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
horses,  or  at  least  mares,  that  farmers 
may  soon  be  comi)elled  to  import  their 
stock  at  a  high  enough  figure  to  hurt,  or 
take  scrub  stock  that  is  of  little  value. 

While  the  prices  of  mules,  as  seen  from 
I  lie  market  reports  in  this  issue  of  the 
Pacikic  Ruual  Press,  is  higher  than  that 
of  horses  of  equal  weight,  all  dealers  re- 
port that  the  market  has  been  dull  for  the 
jiast  six  months,  while  the  demand  for 
good  horses  has  been  exceptionally  good. 
Good  horses,  too,  will  always  be  in  de- 
mand, while  mules  may  not  be  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  have  been. 

The  market  for  mules  is  different  than 
that  for  horses.  For  city  use  horses 
alone,  except  in  rare  instances,  are 
wanted,  and  on  the  moderate  sized  ranch 
the  horse  is  the  animal  desired.  This 
leaves  the  mule  for  heavy  gang  work, 
mostly  in  the  country,  or  for  gradin;? 
and  traction  work,  and  it  is  claimed  that 
the  great  increase  in  the  use  of  traction 
engines  has  crowded  the  mules  in  many 
places  out  of  the  running.  The  produc 
tion  of  mules  is  keeping  up  with  the  pio- 
duction  of  the  engines,  but  when  the  c:om- 
petition  is  felt  strongly  the  mule  and  not 
the  engine  will  get  the  worst  of  it.  It  is 
possible  that  mules  will  be  as  much  in  de- 
mand as  ever,  but  present  tendencies 
seem  to  point  to  the  fact  that  the  com- 
bination of  traction  engine  and  small 
farm  will  cause  a  fall  in  price  that  will 
bring  the  horse  to  a  better  relative  price 
again. 

On  the  other  hand,  horses  do  not  fed 
this  competition  to  any  great  extent,  thi- 
only  horse  which  has  suffered  from  motor 


propelled  vehicles  being  the  cab  and  liglil 
driving  hoi'se,  good  specimens  of  which 
are  worth  more  than  they  ever  were  be 
fore.  The  traction  engine  does  not  com- 
pete with  the  horse,  and  as  the  small 
farms  increase  in  number  there  will  be 
more  good  horses  needed  than  ever  b'; 
fore,  and  there  will  be  good  profit  in  hav- 
ing some  to  sell. 

When  a  man  has  ten  mares  and  breeds 
five  to  a  jack  and  the  others  to  a  stallion 
he  will  have  Allies  enough  to  keep  u))  his 
stock  and  have  some  to  sell.  If  he  breeds 
all  to  the  jack,  as  there  seems  to  be  too 
great  a  tendency  now,  he  will  soon  have 
only  a  lot  of  mules  and  some  broken- 
down  mares  on  his  hands,  neither  of 
which  are  any  good  for  the  purposes  of 
reproduction.  If  his  neighbor  is  in  the 
same  fix,  the  only  thing  to  do  will  be  to 
import  stock  at  a  price  that  will  make 
him  wish  that  he  had  kept  out  of  the 
mule  business  in  the  first  place,  and  this 
is  the  danger  that  is  facing  the  Cali 
fornia  rancher. 

Enough  stock  should  always  be  kept 
for  the  raising  of  horses  to  keep  the  num 
ber  up,  and  this  should  always  be  of  the 
best  quality  so  that  the  standard  breed- 
ing will  impiove,  and  the  necessary  mules 
bred  from  the  other  animals.  If  a  mare  is 
worth  breeding  to  a  flrstclass  mule,  she 
should  be  of  still  more  value  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  colt  so  that  her  blood  would 
tiot  be  lost. 

In  regard  to  the  kind  of  horses  that 
will  be  in  most  demand  in  the  future, 
dealers  claim  that  they  will  be  of  two 
kinds:  first,  the  heavy  draft  horse,  and 
second  the  general  purpose  weighing  1200 
to  1400  pounds.  The  far  larger  iiart  of 
fine  quality  draft  horses  of  ISOO  jiounds 
and  over  are  imported  from  other  States, 
although  the  California  climate  is  unsur- 
passed for  stock  raising,  and  the  prices 
for  the  extra  few  hundred  pounds  are 
mucii  more  than  for  any  increase  at  lower 
weights.  The  demand  is  such  that  a  saie 
is  made  almost  immediately  after  arrival 
in  the  city,  while  there  may  be  a  delay  in 
celling  other  grades.  The  use  of  auto 
trucks  may  limit  the  demand  somewhat, 
but  not  for  a  long  time  yet  will  they 
bring  it  below  the  supply. 

The  1200  to  1400-pound  horse  should 
be  of  such  a  build  that  he  can  pull  a  good 
load  and  yet  cover  the  ground  lapidly. 
The  city  use  is  for  delivery  wagons,  where 
there  are  many  stops  to  be  made.  This 
weight  will  be  in  good  demand  on  the 
farm,  although  the  stronger  and  heavier 
the  horse,  as  long  as  he  is  not  too  slow, 
the  better  the  price. 

Except  for  a  good  quality  of  driving 
horse  the  light-weight  animal  is  not 
wanted  to.  the  extent  that  he  was  years 
ago.  Pulling  power  is  required  more,  and 
ratiier  than  keep  a  number  of  horses  that 
can  be  used  both  to  pull  a  plow  and  to 
drive  in  a  buggy  the  farmer  wants  sev- 
eral lai'ge  animals  that  can  pull  double 
the  load  of  the  old-time  farm  horse,  and  a 
buggy  horse  or  an  automobile  that  can 
cover  the  ground  to  town  in  half  the  lime 
or  less. 


A  trainload  of  c'attle  including  TOO 
head  left  Chico  last  week  for  Seattle. 

Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  ol 
California  stockmen  because  they  give 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  oui 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  BlackJet 

WE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

p.  0.  Box  257,  BERKELEY,  CML. 


SHROPSHIRES  FOR  SALE 


COORERS'S  3680 

First  at  Royal  Show,  England  ; 

WARDWELL*S  HONEST 

First  at  International  Show,  Chicago, 
BEAD  THE  FLOCK. 

PURE  BRED  AND  GRADE  RAMS  FOR  SALE 

For  prices  write 


BISHOP*  BROS.,  San  Ramon,  Cal. 


ALTA  VISTA  HERD  OF  IMPORTED  GUERNSEYS 

OWNED  BY 
CHAS.  (J.  I,ATHROP,  Stanford  UuiverHlty,  Cnl. 

F'roni  above  herd  I  offer  for  sale  a  few  choice  bull  calves  from  such  sires 
and  grand  sires  as 
IMP.  I>OIlD  KITCHENER — 113(19 
Winner  of  the  grand  champion  prize  at  Sacramento  State  Fairs  1909-1910,  and 
IMP.  RAYMOND  OF  THE  PREEI- — 11353 
Winner  of  the  first  prize  1906,  Island  of  Guernsey. 
For  furtlier  particulars  write  to  al)ove  address.    Inspection  solicited. 


PROTEIN  AA7 

EXCEEDING  "TT'/o 


For  Cattle,  Poultry  and  all 
Farm  Animals 

will  double  your  milk,  cream  and  egg  supply. 

Write  for  booklet  "Svstkma  i  ic  Kkkiiinc 

AND  TIIK  V'AI.CK  OF  HoV   liKAN   MkAI.  " 

NORTH  AMERICAN  MERCANTILE  CO. 

318-320  Front  St.,  San  Francisco 


.H.H.H 

oraa  Bledloli 

^^^^^ 


READY 

FOR 
EMERGENCIES. 

HH.H 

LINIMENT 

SHOULD  BE  IN  EVERY  HOME 
ASA  SAFE- GUARD  AGAINST 

-   SORt  THROAT.  SWELLINGS. 

SPRAINS.  RHEUMATISM. 
NEURALGIA,  STIFE JOINTS,  LAMENESS. 
STOMACH  CRAMPS,  DIARRHOEA  .Etc. 

THE  STOCKMAN "5  STAND  BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


MANHATTAN 


TESTIMONIAL. 


Miitment*  in  our  (Unblca,  but  none  gnvc  iiutrh  entire 
MiltslDCtlon  OA  your  Kctl  Dnll  Lotion  (llnlmcut)  ancr 
slileen  ycari'  unc  lit  the  rate  of  lo  pilIonB  per  ycnr, 
we  Clin  wiv  with  pcrftcl  confidence  thut  ft  I*  the  best 
linlmetit  which  we  hnvc  ever  ufled  for  Cuts,  Bruiiics, 
Lncerotioim,  Sprulns.  Borbwl  Wire  Cwm,  Burns,  Srnldu, 
Collnr  oud  Satldle  Galln,  Sore  tihonlder  antl  Weak 
Aukl«.  Youii  truly.  K.  CU9ICINC.  Supl.  ofiilnljlcB, 
;.  J.  GIBSON,  Hofemn:i. 


BAYLEY  &  LYON,  Sole  Distributors 

Drsk  D.  149  California  StrccI,  San  Francisco 


HERCULES 


HARHBSS 
SADDLES 
HORSE 
COLLARS 


IV  They  Last  Longer 
The  only  sure  way  to  get  a  HOME 
Industry  Harness  1h  to  look  for  the  Hercules  stamp 
Hade  by  W.  DAVIS  ac  SONS,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Your  Dealer  hu  our  Catalogue 


Ask  for  "  The  Blue  PalL  " 


MOST  POPULAR  GREASE 
IN  THE  WEST 
For  Carriages,  Wagons, 
Harvesters 
and  Machinery  of  ail  kinds. 


IN  CONSTANT  USE 
FOR  16  YEARS 


A  Better  Grease  for  less  money 
Wears  longer  and  you  use  less 


Reduces  Friction  to  a  Minimum 


THE  IDEAL  LUBRICANT 


The  Brininstool  Co. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


WseuHub  W 


POMOISIA 
U  IVI  P  S 

FOR    DEEP  WELLS 


BUILT  FOR  FARM  OR  IRRIGATION 
PURPOSES 


WATER  RAISING  FROM  DEEP  WELLS 
OUR  SPECIALTY. 

POMONA  MFG.  CO. 

POMONA.  CALIF. 

Or  WEED  ENGINEERING  CO. 

PORTERVILLE.  CALIF. 


;i4 
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VISALIA  CO-OPERATIVE  CREAM- 
ERY ASSOCIATION. 


To  the  Editor:  The  Visalia  (;o  operat 
ive  Creamery  Association,  Nels  Beck, 
manager,  is  meeting  with  continued  suc- 
cess and  has  the  hearty  support  of  th" 
dairymen  in  the  vicinity.  They  are 
mailing  daily  an  average  of  2500  pounds 
of  butter,  of  which  about  1500  pounds  is 
sold  in  Visalia  and  local  valley  towna. 
About  1000  pounds  of  ice  is  manufac- 
tured daily,  and  used  iu  the  creamery  and 
by  its  patrons.  At  present  they  have  about 
210  patrons,  of  whom  112  are  members  of 
the  association. 

For  April  cream  the  association  paid 
patrons  23'i.  cents  and  members  24 '-1. 
cents;  for  May  cream  they  paid  patrons-- 
25 '2  cents  and  members  26'{.  cents  per 
pound  for  butter-fat.  Butter  quotations 
in  Los  Angeles  were  21  and  23  cents  for 
Ai)ril  and  May  respectively.  Mr.  Beck  is 
very  appreciative  of  the  benefits  derived 
from  the  inspection  of  dairies  carried  on 
under  the  State  Dairy  Bureau.  He  say? 
since  .1.  H.  Canham,  State  Ins|)ector,  has 
done  systematic  work  in  and  around 
Visalia,  the  quality  of  cream  received  at 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT'S 

'Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe,  8p««dj,  ftnd  Positive  Curt 
The  safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  need.  Taket 

the  place  of  all  IJrainents  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  liuriChPB  or  Blemlsbea  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SUFEBSEDKS  ALL  CAUTERY 
OK  FIRING.  Impossible  to  product  scar  or  blemish 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  Batlsfactloa 
Price  SI. 60  per  bottle.  Sold  by  drugprlsts.  or  «ent 
by  eipreee,  chargreg  paid,  wltb  (all  dlrectlona  for 
t»  use  ^end  for  descriptive  clrcnlan . 
fHK  LA'WTtKNCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


BEST  RECORD 

Ever  Made  by 
Any  Cream  Separator. 

Only 

A  SHARPLES 


Could  Do  It. 

We  have  repeatedly  told  you  that  Sharpies 
Dairy  Tubular  Cream  Separators  wear  a  lifetime. 

One  of  our  regular  hand-driven  Dairy  Tubulars, 
of  500  pounds  capacity  per  hour,  recently  finished 
work  equal  to  100  years' service  in  a  five  to  eight 
cow  dairy.  Total  cost  for  oil  and  repairs  only 
one  dollar  and  fifteen  cents.  This  Tu- 
bular is  free  for  all  to  inspect  who  visit 
the  world's  greatest  separator  works. 
Ask  us  to  mail  you  the  fully  illustrated 
record  of  this  great  demonstration  of  Tubu- 
lar  superiority.  See  how  th.'  parts  of  this 
Tubular  resisted  wear.  Tubulars  are  guar- 
anteed forever  by 
America's  oldest 
separator  concern. 

Tubulars  outskim 
as  well  as  outwear 
all  others.  Have 
twice  the  skimming 
force.  Skim  faster. 
Skim  twice  as 
clean.  Dairy  Tubu- 
lars contain 
no  disks. 

You  will  fi- 
nally have  a 
Tubular.  Get 
the  Tubular 
first,  Voucan 
try  it  without 
paying  one  cent  for 

fn-ight  or  anything   

else.  Other  separators,  exchanged  for  Tubulars, 
simply  pour- 
ing in.  Ex- 
c  h  a  n  g  e 
yours.  Write 
for  catalogue 
No.  131 


30 
yr6 


THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOB  CO. 

WE(*T  eilKHTF.R.  I'A. 
Chlcas".  I"-,  ^un  KratioUco,  Cal.,  Portland, Ore. 
Toruntu,  (  an.      WIniilprc,  <  an. 


NO  HOOF=NO  HORSE 

i'Nprc-ially  Im  the  dry  aeason  in  thin  sec- 
(iou  ^  «*ry  liiird  on  hoofs.  If  you  have  a 
lioTNe  1^  ith  II  l>a(i  foot  caused  by  tender. 
I>rittie,  hard  or  contraeted  hoofn.  HpUt 
ho«ifK,  (luarttT  <*ra«*kM,  iitud  fever,  McratcbeN. 
rorns,  erai'lveil  iit-eiM  or  Kreane  heelM,  send 
lU  eentM  iioHtaue  and  »e  will  Hend  you  a 
.">(le  paoliaRe  of  KMIICI.M.* \'S  WOtH,  FAT 
HOOF  tiKAI.KK,  and  if  HatiMfaetory,  send 
UN  tile  .%0  eentN.  If  not.  ^vrite  us  to  that 
efTeet,  and  you  need  pay  nothing;.  We 
laive  all  the  riMlt.  you  jUHt  try  it.  Send 
for  it  today,  or  Hend  for  folder  witli  many 
teNtinioniaid  of  Mg  homeuien,  vein  and 
others. 

TOMPKINS  &  CO., 

Ill,  113,  115  WINSTON  ST.,  LOS  ANOELBS,  CAL. 


the  creanier.v  lias  imiiroved  at  least  25 
per  cent.  The  creamery  l)uilding  is  mod- 
ern and  the  equipment  the  latest  and  best, 
so  arranged  as  to  economically  handle 
the  large  output.  The  association  own 
and  operate  their  own  teams  for  gather- 
ing the  cream  daily,  and  have  recently 
put  on  an  autotruck  that  is  proving  n 
great  success  in  every  way. 

Visalia.  Vi.sitok. 


DAIRY  NOTES. 


The  Corcoran  Creamery,  operated  by 
the  Tulare  Co-operative  Creamery  Asso- 
ciation, paid  good  prices  to  patrons  for 
the  month  of  May — sweet  cream  27  cents 
per  pound,  churning  cream  25  cents  per 
pound.  Patrons  delivering  sweet  milk 
for  the  condenser  were  paid  27  cents  per 
is  the  local  manager.  They  have  an  ex- 
pound for  butter-fat,  with  a  bonus  of  25 
per  cwt.  for  the  skimmilk.  D.  M.  Herrln 
cellent  trade  in  pasteurized  sweet  cream 
and  condensed  milk;  the  churning  cream 
is  shipped  to  the  central  plant  at  Tulare 
and  manufactured  into  butter.  About 
COOO  pounds  whole  milk  is  delivered  at 
the  creamery  daily. 

Thirty-five  dairymen  and  others  re 
sponded  to  the  call  to  complete  the  or- 
ganization of  a  co-operative  creamery  at 
Corcoran.  After  lunch,  served  by  the 
townspeople,  the  meeting  was  addressed 
by  .J.  P.  Murphy  of  Tulare,  Nels  Beck  of 
Visalia  and  C.  A.  Starkweather,  lately  of 
Riverdale,  upon  the  results  of  co-opera 
tion  of  the  dairymen  in  the  respective 
territories.  Others  spoke  on  the  propo 
sition  pro  and  con.  At  the  close  of  the 
iuiblic  meeting  members  of  the  associa- 
tion met  and  elected  a  full  board  of  di- 
rectors and  appointed  the  local  bank  as 
t  leasurer. 

The  management  of  the  Golden  Nugget 
Creamery  of  Crows  Landing  has  an- 
nounced that  plans  are  being  made  for 
tlie  opening  of  a  butter-making  plant  at 
the  Landing  in  place  of  pasteurizing  the 
cream  and  shipping  it  away. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 


George  Dixon,  a  cattle  buyer  of  Port- 
land, has  bought  and  sent  off  from  Mer- 
ced and  vicinity  about  1500  cattle  this 
season. 

Fourteen  carloads  of  cattle  were  sent 
to  the  San  Francisco  markets  in  one  ship- 
ment from  Porterville  late  last  week,  by 
Will  Gill,  .lohn  Hewey  and  several  other 
stock  raisers. 

Callaghan  &  Moran  of  Livermore 
.shipped  1500  si;ring  lambs  to  the  Western 
Meat  Company  one  day  last  week.  Other 
stockmen  have  also  made  heavy  ship- 
ments recently. 

Cattlemen  for  30  miles  around  were 
the  guests  of  .lohn  Waibel  on  his  ranch 
on  the  Santa  Ysabel,  five  miles  east  of 
Lick  Observatory  on  the  Fourth  of  .July, 
at  a  barbecue.  A  similar  celebration  of 
the  Fourth  was  held  two  years  ago. 

The  annual  roundup  on  the  Mojave 
river  has  been  completed,  and  the  cattle- 
men re))ort  a  very  small  loss  of  stock. 

According  to  Leroy  Anderson  of  the 
State  Farm  at  Davis,  fully  85  per  cent  of 
the  money  aiipropriated  in  1909  for  the 
l)urchase  of  stock  was  spent  in  this  State. 
None  of  the  $6000  appropriated  for  thi-j 
purpose  for  1911  has  yet  been  spent. 

The  annual  drive  of  cattle  from  the 
river  bottoms  along  the  San  Joaquin  to 
the  Sierras  began  last  week,  and  in  many 
places  is  about  completed.  The  drive 
began  three  weeKS  later  than  usual. 


KENDALLS  l^uT 


--has  saved  thousands  oi  dollars 
and  thousands  oi horses.  The  old 
reliable  cure  for  Spavin,  Rinif* 
bone.  Splint  or  any  lameness. 

For  sale  at  alldrueeists.  Price   

Si  per  bottle,  6  for  $5.    "Treatise  on  the  Horse" 
free^at  dru^irisls  or  write  to  Dr.  B.  J.  klUlOALL  | 
COMPASY^  KooBbory  Falto,  TU,  C.  8.  A.  6 


Here  is  a  Keen 
Kutter  Fork — 
a  sturdy  bit  of 
springy  timber, 
tipped    with  three 
properly  curved  tines 
of  finest  steel,  tempered 
like     a     watch  spring. 
When  this  fork  is  sunk  into 
settled    bunch   of    long    hay,    a  inan's 
strength  is  needed  at  the  end  of  the  handle. 

A2M  KUTT£R 

Farming  Tooh 

—hoes,  forks,  rake.";,  scythes,  axes,  spading  forks, 
corn  knives,  shovels,  spades,  ditch  tools,  manure 
hooks,  potato  hooks  anJ  bush  hooks — are  all  re- 
markable for  their  working  capacity.    A  brawny 
man  and  a  Keen  Kutter  Tool  is  a  combination 
hard  to  beat  when  it  comes  to  actual  results 
in  work  accomplished. 

"The  Recolltclhn  of  Qualify  Remains  Long  Aller  Ihe  Price  is  Forgollen. 

Tradrmark  Rcfistcre.l  — E.  C  SIMMoN.S 

If  liol  at  your  dealc-r'a,  wr-'p  U8. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  CO..  Inc.  SI.  Lonis  and  New  York,  U.SJL 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


N.  H,  LOCKK  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal.,  are 
offering  registered  Jersey  bulls  and  bull 
calves  of  the  choicest  Island  and  Ameri- 
can breeding,  from  prize  winners  and 
big  producers;  also  a  carload  of  un- 
registered Jersey  cows,  and  a  car  ot 
Jersey  heifers,  unregistered. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  ot  Registered 
Short-horns;  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321. 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


PURE-BRED  SHORT-HORNS.  Poland- 
China  hogs,  and  Shropshire  sheep.  Rose- 
lawn  Stock  Farm,  Woodland,  Cal. 


STEVENSON  &  WAGNER,  Newman,  Cal.— 
Holstein-Fresian  bulls,  heifers  for  sale. 


HENRY  WHEATLEY.  Napa,  Cal. — Breeder 
and  importer  of  Shires  and  Percherona. 

THOROUGHBRED  SHROPSHIRE  .SHEEP, 
both  sexes.  S.  H.  Fountain,  Importer 
and  breeder,  Dixon,  Cal. 


SWINE 


DESIKABI.E  YOUNG  HOLSTEIN  COWS, 
cheap,  for  immediate  sale;  pedigreed 
Guernsey  cows,  heifers  and  a  tine  young 
bull,  all  of  the  Yeksa  strain.  Office.  Bella- 
vlsta  Stock  Ranch,  503  First  National 
Bank  Bldg.,  Berkeley.  Cal. 

FOUR  OAKS  STOCK  CO.,  breeders  of 
Berkshire  and  Hampshire  hogs  and  Im- 
porter Hampshire  Down  sheep.  Wood- 
land, Cal. 


POLAND  CHINA  HOGS;  Barred  Rocks  and 
Black  Minorca  poultry;  young  stock  and 
eggs  for  sale.  M.  Bassett,  Hanford.  Cal. 

THOROUGHBRED  MULEFOOT  AND 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS.  California  Hog  & 
Land  Co.,  Calistoga. 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co. 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 


G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  also 
Short-horns. 


KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Poland- 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 
Both  sexes.     C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton,  Cal. 

STUDARUS  &  CUNNINGHAM,  Mills,  Cal 
Registered  O.  I.  C.  swine. 


CALIFORNIA   NURSERY   CO.,   Niles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 


CHAS.  GOODMAN,  breeder  of  High-Class 
Berkshire  Swine.     Williams,  Cal. 


H.  B.  WINTRINGHAM,  Middletown,  Lake 
Co..  Cal.     Breeder  of  Tamworths. 


WAIMTED 

By  competent,  sober  and  industrious  man,  dairy 
and  stock  ranch  of  20  to  50  cows  to  work  on 
shares,  for  a  term  of  .years.  Olstance  from 
school  makes  no  dltlerence. 

Address  W.  S.  L..  Box  24. 
Bradley.  Cal. 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM 

.Six  Miles  N.  W.  from  Petaluma,  on 
the  Petaluma  and  Sebastopol  Road. 

FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  ol 

Red  Polled  Cattle 

Color  Deep  Red.      Botli  Sexes  lor  Sale. 

Address  «ll   communications   PETALUMA  SO- 
NOMA CO.,  CAL. 


FRANK    A..  MECHAM 

Importer  and  Breeder  ol  Shropshire  Sheep 

They  were  all  Imported  from  England 
or  bred  direct  from  imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless 
.Sheep— for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep  with 
out  wrinkles.  Hams  will  produce  20  to  26  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  botn  sexeti 
for  sale. 


FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Importer  and  ereeder 

Shipping  Points:  PETALUMA  and  SANTA 
ROSA.  SONOMA  CO.  CAL. 


.Inly  8,  3011 
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POULTRY  DEPARTMENT. 


Conducted  By  M. 

THE  MIDSUMMER  MONTH. 


The  si)ecial  poultry  work  for  July  is 
keeping  the  young  stock  growing  and  the 
old  stock  in  good  condition.  In  Califor- 
nia the  dry  season  is  now  on,  as  the 
grasses  and  other  unirrigated  forage  have 
become  tough  and  dry.  With  the  de- 
creasing supply  of  green  food  the  poultry 
raiser  is  met  by  an  increasing  demand 
for  it  among  his  fowls.  On  this  impor- 
tant class  of  food  depend  the  health  and 
growth  of  the  young  stock  and  the  health 
and  egg-production  of  the  hens.  Fortun- 
ate is  the  poultry  raiser  who  has  provided 
himself  with  a  poultry  garden,  and  can 
now  begin  to  use  the  outer  leaves  of  the 
chard,  stock  beets,  and  kale  for  his  poul- 
try. 

In  our  yards  the  stock  beets  of  last 
season,  after  being  regularly  clipped  of 
their  foliage  last  summer  and  fall,  put 
out  a  luxuriant  growth  of  leaves  this 
spring,  which  has  furnished  luscious  green 
food  for  the  fowls  while  the  new  planting 
was  coming  on.  These  old  beets  are  large 
and  crisp,  and,  with  the  green  stalks  and 
the  small  leaves  still  left  on  them,  are 
fine  for  the  yai'ded  fowls.  One  or  two 
of  them  fastened  up  on  nails  in  each  of 
the  yards  daily  furnishes  a  supply  of 
healthful  food  and  employment  for  the 
fowls. 

THE  BREEDING  PENS. 

Next  month  is  the  proper  time  to  set 
eggs  for  fall  chicks,  and  now  is  the  time 
to  get  the  breeding  stock  in  condition  to 
furnish  good  hatching  eggs.  Cull  the 
mated  pens  carefully  and  remove  any  bird 
therefrom  that  is  not  in  condition.  Be 
especially  careful  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  male  bird.  If  the  breeders  are  active 
and  have  clear  red  combs,  strong-germed 
eggs  may  be  relied  upon  for  the  fall 
hatching.  In  the  general  care  of  the  flock 
keep  the  quarters  clean  and  free  of  all 
kinds  of  vermin,  give  the  fowls  an  abund- 
ance of  crisp  green  feed  and  pure,  cool 
water,  with  plenty  of  hard  grain  and  some 
cooked  lean  meat  and  the  ever-necessary 
grit,  shells  and  charcoal,  also  comfortable 
shade  in  the  yards  and  damp,  mellow  soil 
to  dust  in,  and  the  general  egg  supply 
will  be  |)lentiful  and  of  good  quality  for 
at  leasi  two  months  yet. 

THE  YOU.N'G  STOCK. 

All  the  cockerels  not  intended  as  pos- 
sible bleeders  should  be  marketed  at  from 
ten  to  twelve  weeks  old,  but  long  before 
that  age  the  sexes  should  be  separated. 
There  is  no  surer  way  of  ruining  the 
pullets  and  rendering  them  small,  abor- 
tive hens  than  by  letting  them  run  with 
a  lot  of  cockerels.  Do  not  force  the  young 
stock.  Feed  generously,  but  let  the  food 
consist  jirincipally  of  hard  grain  and 
green  stuff  after  the  chicks  are  some  eight 
weeks  old.  Pullets  that  are  forced  with 
stimulating  foods  will  begin  to  lay  early 
in  the  fall,  and  after  laying  a  few  eggs 
will  go  into  a  molt  and  be  unproductive 
until  .lanuary  or  February  when  eggs  are 
on  the  decline.  Let  the  pullets,  and  also 
cockerels  intended  for  breeders,  develop 
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normally  and  first  grow  a  strong  frame 
and  muscular  body  as  a  foundation  for 
future  permanent  usefulness. 

CHILL  WINDS  AND  DRAFTS. 

This  is  the  season  when  the  coast  poul 
try  keeper  must  be  especially  careful  to 
have  his  fowls,  both  old  and  young,  pro- 
tected from  chill  winds  and  drafts  in 
their  roosting  quarters.  The  germs  of 
roup  are  started  among  unprotected  young 
stock  at  this  season,  and  often  take  nn 
a  chronic  form  of  the  disease  which  be- 
comes fixed  in  the  flock,  and  though  not 
directly  fatal  to  the  fowls,  it  is  fatal  to 
any  real  profit  from  that  flock. 

Colds  among  fowls  may  be  quickly  and 
easily  cured  if  taken  in  hand  at  their  in- 
ception, which  if  left  to  take  their  course 
may  develop  into  the  worst  form  of  roup. 
In  feeding  fowls  and  chicks,  notice  if  the 
nostrils  are  dark.  This  condition  is 
caused  by  the  dust  settling  on  the  mucus 
incident  to  a  slight  cold.  At  that  stage, 
to  simply  cleanse  the  nostrils  and  inject 
a  drop  of  coal-oil  in  each,  will  be  all  that 
is  necessary.  At  night  go  into  the  roost- 
ing quarters  and  litsen  for  any  choking 
or  hard  breathing  among  the  fowls. 
Cleansing  the  nostrils  and  administering 
a  spoonful  of  oil — two-thirds  sweet  oil  and 
one-third  coal-oil — will  very  likely  be  all 
the  doctoring  the  affected  fowl  requires. 
Where  there  is  a  tendency  to  colds  in  the 
flock,  it  is  well  to  add  a  few  drops  of 
coal-oil  to  each  bucket  of  drinking  water. 
Be  sure  not  to  drop  in  too  much.  The 
faintest  film  over  the  surface  of  the  water 
is  all  that  is  required,  and  not  enough  to 
make  it  at  all  distasteful  to  the  fowls. 


BEST  DAILY  RATION. 


Prof.  Wheeler,  of  the  New  York  State 
Experiment  Station,  suggests  a  daily  ra- 
tion made  as  follows:  Cracked  corn,  1 
lb.;  wheat,  %  lb.;  cornmeal,  %  lb.;  wheat 
'/j  lb.;  fresh  bone,  %  lb.,  and  young  green 
alfalfa,  %  lb.  This  forms  a  ration  con- 
taining 1  lb.  of  protein,  3%  lbs.  of  carbo- 
hydrates, and  Vs  lb.  of  fat,  and  having 
a  nutritive  ratio  of  1  to  4.6 — that  is,  1  lb. 
of  flesh-forming  food  to  an  equivalent  of 
4.6  lbs.  of  heat  and  fat  forming  food.  This 
daily  ration  should  be  sufficient  for  100 
lbs.  live  weight;  that  is,  it  would  feed 
twenty  5-lb.  hens  or  thirty-three  3-lb 
hens. 

F.  BALDWIN'S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

winners  from  Seattle  down; 
33  out  of  a  possible  36  prizes 
in  3  shows  this  season.  Bred 
ai  layers  llrst.  Stock,  any 
age,  for  sale  at  reasonable 
prices.  Eggs  S6  and  $10  per 
100.  Settings  $2  up.  Send 
for  new  Iree  loUer  and  prices. 

lit  rilll  I.  T.  r.  El.      49  WuhiiftM  At*  .  Su  Uu.  Cal. 


Egg  City  Hatcliery 

Orders  booked  for 
spring  delivery  o  ( 
baby  chlckn.  Our 
•peclaltles  are  Rliude 
Inland  Reds  and  S.  C. 
White  lyesharns. 

W.  L,.  SALK8, 
722  8rd  St.,  Pefalnma. 


f^i'-itfeki'fe-; 


FREE  BOOK 


ON  APPLICATION  TO 
Coulson  Poultry  &  Stock  Food  Co. 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 


AUTOMATIC  CREAM 
SEPARATOR 


Crankless  and 
Gearless. 


The  drudgery 
of  dairying 
now  a  thing  of 
the  past. 

It  is 

destined  to 
revohitionize 
the  dairy 
business. 


At  least 
five  years 
ahead  of  all 
competitors. 


C.  E.  HILL  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

PACIFIC  COAST  AGENCY 

80-82  Merchant  St.,  San  Francisco 


POULTRY. 


S.  C.  B.  MINORCA  EGGS  for  hatching  at 
$6  per  100;  can  fill  large  orders;  12  yard.s 
large  oeautiful  hens,  excellent  layers:  a 
few  young  roosters  left  at  $3  each. 
Black  Beauty  Poultry  Yards,  Dixon,  Cal. 

FOR  GOOD,  HEALTHY  CHICKS  in  large 
or  small  lots,  try  Penn  Grove  Hatchery. 
All  chicks  guaranteed.  Incubators, 
brooders  and  supplies.  E.  W.  Spring 
Prop.,  Penn  Grove. 

VALUABLE  INFORMATION  FREE.  We 
can  tell  you  how  to  buy  poultry  feeds  as 
cheaply  as  a  wholesale  dealer.  Write 
Geo.  H.  Croley  Co.,  629  Brannan  St.,  S.  F. 

OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS.  149D,  Cali- 
"  fornia  St..  San  Francisco. — Est.  40  years. 
Standard  bred  poultry.  White  Orpingtons, 
R.  I.  Reds,  Brd.  Rocks,  White  Leghorns. 

CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Poa  fowl  and  eggs.  Address  Wm.  A. 
French,  545  W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

WAYSIDE  YARDS— A  few  settings  from 
special  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  matings.  at 
$5  for  30.    Carl  Gregory,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Petaluma 
Cal. — You  will  be  pleased  with  out  new 
Free  CATALOGUE.    Send  for  it. 

FREE  BOOK  —  "Poultry  Feeding  for 
Profit,"  on  application  to  Coulson  Co., 
Petaluma,  Cal.,  Box  P. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS— Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B. 
Morris,  LodI,  Cal. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS— Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S, 
Sullivan,  'iTi  Market  St.,  Agnew,  Santa 
("lara  County,  Cal. 

HRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart. 
Clements,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 


TWIN  OAKS  FARM— W.  H.  Bissell,  Pro- 
prietor. LIvermore,  Cal. — Buff,  White 
Orpington. 

HATCHING  KGGS— White  I>egliorns.  Cir- 
cular 164.    A.  H.  (lreg(ir\-.  Fiuitvalc,  Cal. 


'♦ENGINEERING  ON  THE  FARM" 

SRNT  FREE 

RERNS-SESSIONS,  Engineers 
Postal  Telegraph  Bldg.,  San  Frs^ncisco 


THE  NORWICH  AUTOMATIC 
EXERCISER    AND  FEEDER 


mi 


The  S.  (.oi'erunieut  Kx|i«*riiii4'iil 
StutionH  report  Hit'/i  Niiving  of 
lubor,  MiiviuK  of  Kriiiii  and  in- 

cTenweil  o>SK  j  ielil  «f  IfS'  i . 

l*''<>r  K;r<»\vliig  .sl<»ek  mill  fiiwlN 
riiiif^e,  fill  tile  liopfier  mill  Ntiiiid  iiiii- 
eliliie  In  the  Nliii4le.  .Sec  the  fo^vlM 
have  fouler,  then  Ko  anil  attenil  yuiir 
hiiNiiK^HN.  'rii«'  iniK'liliie.s  take 
better  care  of  j  our  stoek  than  >  i>ii 
poMNihly  e(»iil(l.  It  will  voHt  yon 
uotliiiiK  to  |»r<i\  e  our  <*lalin.N. 
<JIIARA\TF,K  T1II-;>I. 

BAYLEY  &  LYON,  Sole  Distributors 
Dci-k  1).  I4!l  ( '^ililoniia  St.,  S:i  n  l''i  ruicisro 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE 

THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS 
AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

(Tlie  German  Hank) 
Mc  nilicr  of  (he  Associated  Savings  Bank.s  of 
San  Francisco. 
526  California  St. 
Mis.siiin  Hraiu-li,  2572  Mission  St.,  near  22(1. 
UicliMKiiid  District  Branch,  432  Clement  SI, 
Bet.  5th  and  6th  Avs. 
l'"or  the  half  year  ending  .lune  .30,  1911, 
a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate 
of  four  (4)  per  cent  per  annum  on  all  de- 
posits, free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after 
Saturday,    July    1,    1911.     Dividends,  not 
called  for  are  added  to  the  deposit  account 
and  earn  dividends  from  .Inly  1.  litll. 

GEORGE  TOURNY.  Manajteir, 


3C 
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The  Home  Circle. 


A  Mother's  Face. 


From  ancient  leather  frame  her  eyes 
Meet,  mine — eyes  full  of  kindly  light, 

Ju«t  as  of  yore  they  stilled  my  cries 
Of  childish  sorrow  and  affright. 

The  passing  years  have  left  no  trace 
Upon  the  dear  face  pictured  there; 

And,  as  I  gaze,  the  same  rare  grace 
Of  smile  her  features  seem  to  wear. 

1  sit  again  upon  her  knee, 
And  feel  her  hand  in  fond  caress; 

.,,.11  that  her  presence  was  to  me 
Returns  to  make  life's  burden  less. 

I  have  grown  old,  but  she  remains. 
Within  the  frame's  encircling  rim. 

My  Childhood's  oracle,  and  gains 
Each  year  a  luster  naught  can  dim. 

When  last  I  saw  here  there  were  lines 
About  her  eyes,  her  cheeks  were  wan ; 

But  memory's  casket  now  enshrines 
The  pictured  face  1  gaze  upon. 

And  when  my  woman's  heart  doth  yearn 
To  see  again  my  mother's  face. 

From  other  pictured  ones  I  turn 
To  this  in  ancient  leather  case. 

—Helen  M.  Richardson. 


The  Life  Prisoner. 


The  murderer  was  sitting  in  a  darn 
cell  in  the  deepest  cellar  of  the  great 
prison.  Three  times  he  had  attacked  the 
wardens.  For  the  two  first  offenses  he 
had  been  whi!)ped,  after  the  third  he  was 
placed  in  chains,  and  from  that  day  he 
grew  more  sullen  and  desperate  than 
ever. 

Then  the  old  director  of  the  prison  died 
and  a  new  man  came  to  take  his  place. 
The  news  of  this  spread  among  the 
prisoners  and  hope  and  fear  took  pos- 
session of  their  minds. 

One  day  footsteps  were  heard  outside 
the  murderer's  cell,  the  door  was  opened, 
the  warden  remained  outside  while  an- 
other man  entered.  He  was  blinded  by 
the  darkness  and  at  first  he  saw  nothing, 
but  the  murderer  saw  him  plainy  enough. 
He  stood  up  and  glared  at  the  intruder,  a 
young  pale  man  with  almost  transparent 
features.  His  eyes  were  blue  and  dreamy 
his  hair  blonde,  as  was  also  his  curly 
beaid.  "The  director,"  the  rough  voice 
of  the  warden  outside  announced.  The 
murderer  straightened  himself  a  little 
more  and  the  director  stepped  closer.  His 
eyes  had  now  adjusted  themselves  to  the 
darkness  and  it  was  easily  seen  that  the 
surroundings  made  an  unpleasant  im- 
|)ression  upon  him.  but  his  voice  was 
calm  and  gentle. 

■"You  are  convict  number  seven?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"You  have  been  wliipped  twice  for  a 
very  serious  offense." 

"Yes,"  the  iirisoner  replied  sullenly. 

"You  have  been  put  in  chains?" 

The  prisoner  did  not  reply,  but  rattled 
his  chains  defiantly. 

"I  am  the  new  director.  Y'ou  must  not 
consider  me  your  enemy,  but  rather  your 
teacher." 

"Teacher!"  the  prisoner  repeated  with 
a  scornful  laugh. 
"Yes,  teacher." 

An  impatient  movement  was  heard  out 
side. 

"I  want  to  treat  you  with  kindness  if 
possible.  I  consider  that  treatment  more 
useful  than  whippings." 

"Yes,  sir;"  replied  the  prisoner  me- 
chanically without  understanding  the 
director's  words. 

"Today  is  the  first  of  October.  1  shall 
return  on  New  Year's  Day.  If  you  hav'? 
behaved  well  during  the  three  months,  T 
will  give  you  something  no  prisoner  has 
ever  had  l>efore.    Now  try  to  improve." 


The  director  placed  his  small  white 
hand  on  the  prisoner's  shoulder  and  the 
unfamiliar  touch  of  a  kind  hand  made 
the  prisoner's  knees  tremble. 

The  director  left,  the  door  was  locked, 
the  sound  of  his  steps  died  away  in  the 
hall. 

The  prisoner's  first  thought  was  a 
touch  of  emotion,  the  second  of  hatred, 
because  here  was  a  man  he  felt  would 
prove  stronger  than  himself,  the  third 
and  last  was  the  question:  "What  did  the 
director  mean  when  he  said  he  would 
give  me  something  no  i)risoner  ever  had 
before." 

He  tried  to  find  an  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion for  days,  weeks  and  months.  He 
thought  of  all  the  things  not  to  be  found 
in  prison.  A  looking  glass?  He  had  not 
seen  his  own  image  for  years,  but  prison 
life  had  made  him  lose  every  trace  of 
vanity. 

A  flower?  There  had  been  a  time  when 
his  highest  wish  had  been  to  get  a  flower 
in  a  pot  that  he  might  take  care  of  it  and 
watch  it  growing — but  now  he  no  longev 
cared  for  such  a  thing. 

At  last  he  thought  that  there  was 
nothing  in  particular  that  he  was  long- 
ing for,  and  he  was  from  now  on  only 
curious  to  see  what  the  director  might 
give  him. 

With  his  fingernail  he  scratched  a  mark 
on  his  bench  for  every  day  that  passed 
and  one  day  he  discovered  that  it  was 
New  Year's  Day.  He  had  been  as  quiet  as 
possible  since  the  first  of  October  and  his 
mind  had  been  entirely  occupied  with 
speculations  as  to  what  he  was  to  get. 

He  trembled  at  the  thought  that  there 
might  be  something  to  be  said  again.^t 
him,  that  he  should  never  know  what  the 
director  had  planned  to  ^ve  him. 

At  noon  he  heard  steps  on  the  stairs, 
and  steps  were  as  words  to  him,  so  acute 
had  his  sense  of  hearing  become.  He  plain- 
ly recognized  the  steps  of  the  warden  and 
the  director,  but  there  was  another  sound 
he  did  not  understand,  a  kind  of  light 
tripping  which  filled  his  heart  with 
strange  forebodings.  Long  before  the 
steps  reached  his  door  he  was  already 
standing  at  attention.  The  blood  was 
hammering  at  his  temples  and  his  heart 
beat  violently. 

No,  they  stopi)ed  outside.  The  door 
slowly  opened  screechingly  on  its  hinges 
and  the  director  entered. 

"Have  you  behaved  wpII  during  tlie 
three  months  since  1  was  here  last?"  he 
asked. 

"Yes,"  he  answered  in  a  voice  that 
trembled  a  little. 

"You  remember  I  promised  you  a  re- 
ward?" 

He  had  barely  strength  to  answer.  If 
he  remembered?  He  who  had  thought  of 
nothing  else  for  three  months. 

"Now  you  are  to  have  it." 

The  murderer  trembled  all  over.  The 
director  wnistled  and  a  small  black  poodlo 
came  in,  slowly,  cautiously  as  if  it  feared 
a  trap. 

"I'hat  is  for  you,"  the  director  said. 

The  murderer  looked  at  the  director 
and  there  was  a  gleam  of  suspicion  in  his 
eyes  as  he  asked.  "How  long  am  I  to 
keep  it?" 

"As  long  as  you  treat  it  well  and  he- 
have  well." 

The  director  saw  the  light  of  a  great 
joy  in  the  convict's  eyes,  but  he  said 
nothing. 

The  door  was  barred  again  and  the 
prisoner  was  alone  with  his  new  comrade 

For  a  long  time  they  stared  at  each 
other.  He  was  afraid  to  call  the  dog  be- 
cause he  had  a  feeling  It  would  not  obey 
him,'  but  at  last  he  tried.  The  poodle 
came  slowly  and  at  last  stood  quite  close 
to  him.  He  got  courage  to  pat  its  head. 
It  placed  its  front  paws  on  his  knees.  He 
nearly  tumbled  over  from  the  shock,  but 
he  recovered  and  patted  the  dog  with 


both  hands.  The  dog  jumped  on  his  lap 
and  licked  his  forehead  and  eyes  until 
the  murderer  burst  out  crying. 

From  that  day  there  were  no  more  com- 
iilaints  about  convict  number  seven, 
though  he  sat  in  the  cell  for  six  years 
longer. 

When  he  died  the  dog  was  set  free,  but 
it  cared  for  nobody.  It  laid  down  on  the 
murderer's  grave  and  refused  to  eat  and 
di'ink.  It  died  rather  than  live  without 
the  only  friend  it  had  known  since  it  was 
a  small  puppy. — Wellington  Hope. 


Beaver  Board 

THEY  look  better, 
•wear  better,  last 
longer,  and  cost  less 
than  lath,  plaster  and 
wall-paper. 

BEAVER  BOARD 

does  not  crack,  chip  or 
disintegrate. 

BEAVER  BOARD 

keeps  out  heat  and  cold, 
deadens  sound,  and  re- 
tards fire. 

BEAVER  BOARD 

is  quickly  and  easily  put 
up  by  any  one  handy 
with  tools. 

BEAVER  BOARD 

can  be  used  in  a  thou- 
sand ways  in  every  home. 


DEAVER 
DOARD 


SOLD  BY 
TBE  LILLEY  &  THIRSTON  COMPANY 

82-2nd  Street.  San  Francisco 


THE  STEPHENSON 
PATENT  COOLER 

NO  ICE  REQUIRED 

rerfect  ventilation.  Absolutely  sanitary. 


Awarded  first  prize  wherever  e.xlilbltcd. 
I  f  not  for  sale  at  your  dealer  write 
for  particulars  and  prices. 

L.  ANDERSON  CO.,  Mfrs. 

MARTINEZ.  CAL. 


FARMERS  EDUCATIONAL  AND 
CO-OPERATIVE  UNION  Of  AMERICA 

All  that  its  name  Implies.  An  up-to-date  farm- 
ers organization  extending  over  twenty-six 
States.  California  Ulvison  now  well  established. 
Send  for  particulars  State  Secretary,  Farmers 
Union,  Box  68,  Imperial,  Cal. 


THE  HAMLIN  SCHOOL 

A  IlitnrdliiK  nnd  Diiy  School  for  Girln. 

Couiprliflnic  a  Krench  School  for  L.lttlc 
Children.  Primary.  Intermediate,  High 
Scliool  and  Po.st  Graduate  Departments. 
Household  Economics,  Drawing,  Paint- 
ing and  Elocution. 

.\corertlted  by  the  l  nlven»ity  of  Call- 
fornln.  hy  I,clnnd  Stanford  Junior  Vnl- 
verxlt.v  nnd  by  KnKtern  CoUeKFS. 

Cnursf's  in  i-iinging.  Instrumental 
Music  (piano,  violin,  organ,  harp,  flute, 
etc.),  Theory,  and  Composition,  Har- 
mony, Sight  Reading.  Musical  Dictation, 
("lioral  and  Orchestraf  Practice,  etc.,  art 
offered  by  the  newly  formed  Music 
Department. 

School  re-opens  Monday,  August  7, 
Uill.  Address, 

MISS  S.\RAH  D.  IIAMLi:V.  A.  M. 
-1^0  I*aclfie  Avcnwe  San  FranclMc<» 


MISS  HEAD'S  SCHOOL 
FOR  GIRLS 

BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA 

A  boarding  and  day  school.  Primary, 
Granniiar,  Higli  School  and  Post 
Graduate  Courses. 


Reopens  August  15,  1911 


MARY  E.  WILSON,  Principal 


MILLS  COLLEGE 

Only  Woman'*  College  on  Pacific  Coast 

Located  near  Oakland,  within  short  dis- 
tance of  San  Francisco  and  the  great  uni- 
versities of  the  West.  Full  collegiate 
courses  leading  to  degrees.  Entrance  and 
graduation  requirements  equivalent  to 
those  of  Stanford  and  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Students  fitted  to  teach  regular 
lines  of  academic  work  and  Home  Econ- 
omics. Special  advantages  offered  in 
music,  art  and  library  work.  Well  equipped 
science  laboratories  and  gymnasium.  Spe- 
cial attention  to  health  of  students  and 
provision  for  outdoor  life.  Courses  so  ar- 
ranged that  new  college  students  may  en- 
ter both  semesters,  opening  in  August  and 
January. 

For  catalogue  and  brochure  of  views, 
address  President's  Secretary,  Mills  Col- 
lege P.  O..  California. 

"STANDARD"  AUTOMATIC  GATE 


Simple  in  Construction  Strong  and  Durable 

Easy  to  Operate 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices 

STANDARD  FENCE  CO.,  Dep.  15 

OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 


2335 -ACRE  RANCH 

FOR  SALE 


We  have  a  Stock  Ranch  of 
2335  Acres,  three  running 
streams,  two  barns,  two  houses, 
well  fenced,  rolling  hills,  good 
soil,  about  1500  acres  tillable, 
and  has  produced  as  high  as 
eighteen  sacks  of  wheat  per 
acre.  Four  miles  southwest  of 
Dunnigan,  Yolo  County. 

PRICE,  $1$  PER  ACRE 

EASY  TERMS. 

Write  for  full  particulars  to 

WYATT  &  WILSON 

WINTERS 
Yolo  County,  •  Cal. 
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OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS'  DEPARTMENT. 


Conducted  By  M.  Russell  James 


The  Planted  Seed. 


You  will  see  me  again; 
I  shall  laugh  at  you  then 
Out  of  the  eyes  of  a  hundred  flowers, 

— Selected, 


Poultry  Courses  for  Young  Folks. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  BREEDS. 
The  White  Leghorn — It  is  estimated 
that  90%  of  the  egg  farms  of  the  country 
are  stocked  with  this  breed.  Though  the 
egg  average  is  about  the  same  as  with  the 
other  varieties  of  Leghorns,  there  are 
certain  points  wherein  the  White  Leg- 
horn excels  in  commercial  egg-produc- 
tion. 

First,  it  is  a  pure  breed.  Poultry  au- 
thorities afHrm  that  so  far  as  known  no 
foreign  blood  or  crosses  have  been  used 
in  the  production  of  the  Single  Comb 
White  Leghorn.  For  this  reason  it  is 
much  easier  to  keep  this  breed  to  true 
type  and  to  retain  its  desirable  charac- 
teristics in  the  careless  breeding  more 
or  less  common  on  large  commercial  lines. 
Though,  perhaps,  the  point  of  greatest 
importance  in  egg  farming  is  the  fact 
tliat  the  egg  of  the  S.  C.  White  Leghorn 
is  a  chalky  white  in  color  and  runs  more 
uniform  in  size  and  color  than  that  of 
any  other  breed.  This  is  due  to  purity 
of  origin.  Of  course,  if  the  egg  farmer 
allows  mix-ups  and  crosses  in  his  flock, 
this  uniformity  so  desirable  in  first-class 
market  eggs  will  not  prevail. 

That  the  White  Leghorn  is  the  best 
market  fowl  among  the  Leghorns  with 
the  exception  of  the  Buff  Leghorn,  which 
is  equally  good,  is  another  point  of  excel- 
lence in  this  variety.  As  a  squab  broiler 
the  White  Leghorn  is  rated  among  the 
first,  and  some  of  the  Kansas  City  pack 
ers  say  that  where  a  small  carcass  is  re 
quired  the  White  Leghorn  hen  is  the 
equal  of  any  fowl. 

The  general  standard  Leghorn  points 
api)ly  to  this  variety,  while  the  plumage 
must  be  pure  white  throughout,  including 
quills.  The  disqualifications  for  show 
purposes  are  "red  covering  more  than 
one-half  the  earlobes  in  cockerels  and 
l)ullets;  feathers  other  than  white  in  any 
part  of  the  plumage;  shanks  other  than 
yellow." 

The  Rose  Comb  White  Leghorn  differs 
from  the  Single  Comb  only  in  having  a 
low  thick  comb  covered  with  small  round 
l)oints  and  ending  at  the  back  in  a 
straight  spike.  This  variety  was  pro- 
duced by  crossing  fhe  Single  Comb  White 
Leghorns  on  White  Hamburgs. 


Mark  Twain's  Blue  Jay. 

When  1  first  begun  to  understand  jay 
language  correctly  there  was  a  little  in- 
cident happened  here.  Seven  years  ago 
the  last  man  in  this  region  but  me  moved 
away.  There  stands  his  house — been 
empty  ever  since,  a  log  house  with  a  plank 
roof,  just  one  bog  room  and  no  more;  no 
ceiling,  nothing  between  the  rafters  and 
the  floor. 

Well,  one  Sunday  morning  I  was  sitting 
out  here  in  front  of  my  cabin  with  my 
cat  taking  the  .sun  and  looking  at  the  blue 
liills  and  listening  to  the  leaves  rustling 
so  lonely  in  the  trees  and  thinking  of  the 
home  way  yonder  in  the  States,  that  1 
hadn't  heard  from  in  thirteen  years,  when 
a  blue  jay  lit  on  that  house  and  says, 
■"Hello,  I  reckon  I've  struck  something." 

When  he  spoke  the  acorn  dropped  out 
of  his  mouth  and  rolled  down  the  roof,  of 
course,  but  he  didn't  care;  his  mind  was 
all  on  the  thing  he  had  struck.  It  was  a 
knothole  in  the  roof.  He  cocked  his  head 
to  one  side,  shut  one  eye  and  put  the 
other  to  the  hole,  like  a  'possum  looking 


down  a  jug;  then  he  glanced  up  with  hi? 
bright  eyes,  gave  a  wink  or  two  with  his 
wings — which  signifys  gratification,  you 
understand — and  says,  "It  looks  like  a 
hole,  it's  located  like  a  hole,  and  blamed 
if  I  don't  believe  it  is  a  hole." 

Then  he  cocked  his  head  down  and 
took  another  look;  he  glanced  up  per- 
fectly joyful  this  time;  winks  his  wings 
and  his  tail  and  says,  "Oh,  no,  this  ain't 
no  fat  thing,  I  reckon!  If  I  ain't  in  luck — 
why  it's  a  perfectly  elegant  hole!" 

Then  he  flew  down  and  got  that  acoin 
and  fetched  it  up  and  dropped  it  in,  and 
was  just  tilting  his  head  back  with  the 
heavenliest  smile  on  his  face,  when  all  of 
a  sudden  he  was  paralyzed  into  a  listen- 
ing attitude,  and  that  smile  faded  out  of 
his  countenance  like  breath  off'n  a  razor, 
and  the  queerest  look  of  surprise  took  its 
place.  Then  he  says,  "Why,  I  didn't  hear 
it  fall!" 

He  cocked  his  eye  at  the  hole  again 
and  took  a  long  look;  raised  up  and  shoo); 
his  head;  stepped  around  to  the  other 
side  of  the  hole  and  took  another  look 
from  that  side;  shook  his  head  again.  He 
studied  awhile,  then  he  went  into  the  de 
tails — walked  round  and  round  the  hole 
and  spied  it  from  every  point  of  the  com- 
pass. No  use.  Now  he  took  a  thinking 
attitude  on  the  comb  of  the  roof  and 
scratched  the  back  of  his  head  with  his 
right  foot  a  minute,  and  finally  says, 
"Well,  it's  too  many  for  me.  that's  cer- 
tain; must  be  a  mighty  long  hole.  How- 
ever, I  ain't  got  no  time  to  fool  around 
here,  got  to  'tend  to  business.  Reckon  it's 
all  right — chance  it  anyway."  So  he  flew 
off  and  fetched  another  acorn  and 
dropped  it  in  and  tried  to  flirt  his  eye  to 
the  hole  quick  enough  to  see  what  became 
of  it,  but  he  was  too  late.  He  held  his 
eye  there  as  much  as  a  minute,  then  he 
raised  up  and  signed  and  says,  "Confound 
it,  I  don't  seem  to  understand  this  thing 
no  way;  however,  I'll  tackle  her  again." 

He  fetched  another  acorn  and  done  his 
level  best  to  see  what  become  of  it,  but 
couldn't.  Then  he  began  to  get  mad.  He 
held  in  for  a  spell,  walking  up  and  down 
the  comb  of  the  roof  and  muttering  to 
himself  and  shaking  his  head;  but  his 
feelings  got  the  upper  hand  of  him  pres- 
ently and  he  broke  loose  and  cussed  him- 
self black  in  the  face.  I  never  saw  a  bird 
take  on  so  about  a  little  thing.  When  he 
got  through  he  walks  to  the  hole  and 
looks  in  again  for  half  a  minute,  then  he! 
says,  "Well,  you're  a  long  hole  and  a  deep 
hole  and  a  mighty  queer  hole  altogether, 
but  I've  started  in  to  fill  you,  and  I'm  a 
duffer  if  1  don't  fill  you." 

(Concluded  Next  Week.) 


Curious  Trees. 


Among  the  curiosities  of  tree  life  is  the 
"sofar"  or  whistling  tree  of  Nubia.  When 
the  wind  blows  over  this  tree  it  gives  out 
flutelike  sounds,  playing  away  to  the  wild- 
erness, for  hours  at  a  time,  strange,  weird 
melodies.  It  is  the  spirits  of  the  dead, 
the  natives  say,  but  the  scientific  white 
man  says  that  the  sounds  are  due  to  a 
myriad  of  small  holes  which  an  insect 
bores  in  the  spines  of  the  branches. 

The  weeping  tree  of  the  Canary  Islands 
is  another  arboreal  freak.  This  tree  in 
the  driest  weather  will  rain  down  showers 
from  its  leaves,  forming  a  pool  at  the  foot 
of  the  trunk.  The  natives  gather  up  the 
water  and  find  it  juire  and  fresh.  The 
tree  exudes  the  water  from  innumerable 
pores  at  the  base  of  the  leaves. 


F»A.XEISrXS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventorg.  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  lOO  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  Information 
about  Patents,  Caveats  Trademarks,  and 
Infringements. 

DEWBT,  STRONG  Jt  CO., 
1106-t    Uerchants    Ezchanc*    Bldg.,  Ban 
Francisco.    KsUblUbsd  lift. 


Couple  Rest  With  Pleasure 

by  including  the 

NEW  ORLEANS-NEW  YORK 
STEAMSHIP  LINE 

Between  New  Orleans  and  New  York  in  the  routing  of  your  ticket 
East.  Costs  less  than  any  all  rail  route  and  al¥ords  an  interesting 
and  delightful  diversion  on  your  trip. 

RATES. 

First  class  rail  to  New  Orleans  and  First  Cabin  steamer  to 

New  York  $  77.75 

Round  Trip    145.50 

One  way  rail,  one  way  steamer  between  New  Orleans  and 

New  York   70.00 

Second  class  rail  and  second  cabin,  New  Orleans  to  New  York  65.75 

Rates  include  meals  and  berth  while  on  steamer. 
Write  or  ask  any  agent  for  details. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

TICKET  OFFICES 

FLOOD  BUILDING,  32  POWELL  STREET,  PALACE  HOTEL. 

MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT. 
THIRD  AND  SOWNSEND  STREETS  DEPOT, 


BROADWAY  AND  13th  STREETS, 


OAKLAND 


GOING  EAST? 

Be  sure  your  ticket  reads  via 

WESTERN  PACIFIC 

THE  NEW  ROUTE  FROM  THE  GOLDEN  WEST 
ALONG  THE 
GOLDEN  FEATHER  RIVER  CANYON 

The  New  Route  combines  all  the  luxuries,  comforts, 
conveniences,  and  safety  of  the  best  modern  rail- 
roads— perfect  roadbed,  latest  steel  dining,  buffet, 
and  observation  cars,  standard  sleepers,  unexcelled 
dining-car  service,  etc.,  with  many  exclusive  fea- 
tures, such  as  easy  grades  of  not  over  1  per  cent, 
gentle  curves,  low  elevation  (2,000  feet  lower  than 
any  other  line),  miles  of  natural  scenery,  in  the 
heart  of  the  Sierras. 

For  reservations  and  information,  call  on  or  write 
your  Local  Agent,  or, 

E.  L.  LOMAX  G.  F.  HERR 

Paaaenger  Traffic  Manager  Asst.  Gen  'I  Passenger  Agent 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


REDWOOD  TANKS 

I  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  My  lumber  is  brought  direct  from  the  forest.  LateBt  Im- 
proved machinery.  Up-to-date  methodB.  A  two  cent  stamp  and  some  paper  will  show  you 
that  I  can  Increase  the  purchasing  power  of  your  dollars.  Redwood  'J'aiikB.  Picking  Hoxes, 
Peach  Boxes,  Drying  Trays,  Kgg  Cases.  A  tank  6  ft.  diameter,  2%  ft.  deep,  $7.50.  A  tank  6  It. 
diameter,  2%  ft.  deep,  SlO. 50.   A  tank  8  ft  diameter,      ft.  deep,  813.50.   Kpraylng  tanks. 

R.  F.  WILSON,  447  W.  MAIN  STREET,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


WESTERIM   MACHINERY  COIVIRANY 

4th  &  BRANNAN  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

Largest  dealers  in  all  kinds  of 

SECOND  HAND  STANDARD  PIPE  AND  SCREW  CASING 
We  make  a  specialty  of  IRRIGATING  PLANTS 

Write  for  Information  and  Prices.   Mention  this  paper. 


PIONEER  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to  sell 
you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy  any  other 
make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competitors' 
wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  In  quality  and 
capacity  of  any.  Live  agents  wanted.  Write  for 
circular  and  prices. 

PBICRLMS  imON  WORKS,  Saarameat*,  Cal, 

JMlMitlon  Rural  Fraaa, 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco.  July  5,  1911. 
(  Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotation.^  rep 
resent  prices  paid  to  the  growers. ) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

All  grain  prices  are  more  or  less  nomi- 
nal at  the  moment,  as  the  city  markets 
were  closed  from  Saturday  to  Wednesday. 
,\11  grades  of  wheal  remain  steady  at  the 
former  figures,  and  there  is  no  very  active 
demand  in  any  quarter.  A  price  of  $1.35 
to  $1.40  is  quoted  at  some  outside  points. 

California  Club   $1.45  @1.50 

Sonora   Nominal 

White  Australian    1.55  @1.65 

.Xorthern  Club    1.52V2@1.55 

Northern  Bluestem    1.65  @1.70 

.Northern  Red    155  @1.65 

BARLEY. 

New  barley  is  coming  forwaid  more 
freely,  and  while  brewing  barley  is  still 
quite  firm,  feed  is  a  little  easier.  So  far 
no  exi)ort  shipments  have  been  made  from 
the  new  crop,  but  there  is  a  fair  move 
ment  in  this  market. 
Brewing  and   Shipping.  .. $1.52 Vi@1.55 

Choice  Feei\.  per  ctl   l.l'-j  (Til.p'j 

Common  Feed    1.22V1' 

OATS. 

There  has  been  no  trading  of  any  con 
sequence  for  the  last  week  and  there  h. 
no*  great  demand  locally.  Some  new 
stock  is  coming  out.  and  a  price  of  $1.2.'. 
is  obtained  at  Sacramento  valley  points. 
Local  prices  show  no  change. 

Red  Feed  $1.37M.@1.42% 

Gray   Nominal 

White    Nominal 

Black  Feed    1-20  @1.50 

CORN. 

Corn  remains  dull  as  formerly  quoted 
with  very  little  interest  on  the  i)art  of 
buyers. 

Cal.  Small  Yellow   $1.75 

Eastern  Yellow    1.55 

Eastern  White    1-55 

RYE. 

This  grain  is  dull  and  nominal,  with 
small  offerings  and  limited  demand. 

Rye,  per  ctl   Nominal 

BEANS. 

Prices  on  all  descriptions  stand  at  the 
same  level  as  a  week  ago.  The  tone  of 
the  market,  however,  is  better  than  it 
lias  been  for  some  time  past.  Local  deal 
ers  report  a  material  increase  in  the  de 
niand  for  most  varieties  during  the  last 
week,  and  there  is  more  firmness  or 
everything  but  limas,  on  which  dealers 
iil)parently  are  taking  a  bearish  altitude. 
The  demand  for  limas  at  present  is 
naturally  limited,  I)ut  the  supply  has  been 
greatly  reduced  even  within  the  last 
montli.  and  will  no  doubt  be  entirely  e.v 
hausted  before  the  new  croi)  can  be 
shipped.  Opening  i)rices  will  be  named 
for  this  year's  crop  within  the  next  week 
and  an  active  movement  of  futures  is 
expected.  The  larger  part  of  the  lima 
acreage  is  controlled  by  the  Association 
and  the  new  cro])  has  been  estimated  at 
about  1,2011.000  bags.  Local  dealers  who 
have  visited  the  bean  district  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  State  say  the  growing  crop 
is  in  splendid  condition. 

Bavos,  per  ctl  $3.90  @4.00 

Blackeyes   7.00  ©7.25 

Cranberry  Beans    3.75  @4.00 

Garvanzos    2.85  @Z.26 

Horse  Beans    3.25  @3.50 

Small  Whites    3.40  @3.50 

Large  Whites    3.25  @3.40 

Limas    6.25  @6.35 

Pea    4.25 

Pink    4.75  @5.00 

Red  Kidneys   6.25  @6.50 

SEEDS. 

The  dullness  continues,  little  attention 
being  given  to  any  description.  Prices 
show  no  change. 

Alfalfa    Nominal 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton...  $25.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   5VoC 

Canary    4  c 

Hemp    3' J®  4 

Millet   3    ®  3M.C 

Timothy    Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    5%c 

Dried  Peas,  per  ctl   3.75@  4.00 

FLOUR. 

Prices  remain  as  before.  This  market 
shows  little  feature,  the  general  demand 
being  well  sustained. 

Cal.  Familv  Extras  $5.40  @5.80 

Bakers'  Extras    5.40  @5.80 

Superfine    4.50  ®4.70 

Oregon  and  Washington...  4.60  ©4.80 


Hay  and  FeedstufFs. 

HAY. 

The  local  market  has  been  very  dull 
owing  to  the  holidays,  but  a  little  more 
interest  is  expected  from  buyers  from 
now  on.  Arrivals  have  been  about  tho 
same  as  last  week.  A  few  more  cars  of 
new  hay  are  coming  in  every  day,  but 
dealers  are  not  satisfied  with  the  prices 
obtained,  claiming  that  local  values  are 
still  below  those  in  the  country.  Trading 
in  the  country  is  said  to  be  mostly  on 
fancy  lots,  and  prices  are  not  yet  very 
definitely  established,  though  the  growers 
are  pretty  firm  in  their  ideas,  and  seem 
in  no  hurry  to  sell.  In  quality  the  new 
hay  is  better  than  the  average  of^feist 
year.  Alfalfa  is  quiet,  both  sales  anW^r- 
rivals  being  small. 

Choice  Wheat   $13.50@14.50 

Good  Wheat  Hay    10.50(?i'12.00 

Other  Grade  Wheat   8.00@10.50 

Wheat  and  Oats   8.00@11.50 

Tame  Oats    8.00011.50 

Wild  Oats    6.50@  9.00 

Alfalfa    S.00@11.00 

Stock  Hay    5.50@  6.50 

Straw,  per  bale    35 @  50c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
A  few  descriptions  have  been  marked 
down  a  little,  owing  to  increased  offer- 
ings. Most  lines,  however,  are  steady 
as  before,  with  a  good  demand,  and  bran, 
shorts  and  middlings  are  firm. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $lfi.OOCa  1  S.OO 

Bran,  per  ton    28.00^29.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   26.50@27.00 

Cracked  Corn    34.00(3)37.00 

Middlings    34.00(5'37.00 

Mixed  Feeds    29.00@32.00 

Rolled  Barlev    26.50@27.50 

Rolled  Oats    2S.00(r/ :;0.00 

Shorts    27.50@31.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 
Very  few  changes  have  occurred  in  the 
market  this  week.  Onions  stand  about 
as  before,  out  supplies  have  been  accumu- 
lating more  or  less  and  the  market 
easier.  Trading  in  miscellaneous  vege 
tables  has  been  of  a  holiday  character, 
and  while  most  lines  have  been  cleaned 
up  well  enough  to  maintain  prices,  a  few 
varieties  have  accimnilated  and  are  hard 
to  move  even  at  liberal  concessions.  The 
shipping  demand  has  aided  the  market 
materially.  The  canners  are  taking  no 
further  interest  in  asparagus,  which  i.s 
offereu  as  low  as  30  cents  per  box,  with 
comparatively  little  demand.  String 
beans  are  a  drug  on  the  market,  beins, 
hard  to  sell  at  1  cent  per  pound.  Green 
pepi)ers  are  lower  and  green  corn  from 
outside  districts  is  plentiful  and  easy, 
though  bay  stock  l)rings  a  i)remium. 
Tomatoes  are  offered  in  larger  quantities, 
but  with  a  good  demand  prices  are  well 
maintained. 

Onions:  New  Red,  sack  $    .75@  I.Oo 

Yellow,  ctl   1.40@  1.6(» 

Garlic,  per  lb   3@  4c 

Green  Peas,  per  cak   1.25@  2.00 

Tomatoes,  per  crate   fiO@  75c 

Cucumbers,  per  box   65@  SOc 

Cabbage   .•   1.00 

Carrots,  per  sack   1.50 

Rhubarb,  per  box   1.00@  1.25 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   50c 

Asparagus,  per  box   30@  1.00 

String  Beans.  i)er  lb   1@  3c 

Summer  Squash,  per  box   50@  65c 

Okra,  per  lb   S@  10c 

Green  Corn,  per  sack   1.75@  2.50 

Eggplant,  per  lb   7@  10c 

Green  Pei)pers,  per  lb   6@  10c 

POTATOES. 
A  few  sweet  potatoes  have  arrived  this 
week  from  southern  California,  and 
brought  fancy  prices.  The  potato  market 
at  present  is  supplied  with  river  stock 
almost  exclusively.  There  has  been  a 
good  demand  for  shipment,  and  so  far 
supplies  have  been  rather  light,  but  prices 
are  a  little  easier,  only  fancy  boxed  stock 
being  held  at  the  former  level. 

River  Whites,  per  ctl  $  2.25@2.60 

Early  Rose    2.1 5@  2.40 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  lb   6@  7c 

Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 
Prices  show  no  improvement  this  week. 
Four  cars  of  Eastern  have  arrived,  and 
one  was  held  over  from  last  week.  There 
was  little  if  any  extra  buying  for  the  holi- 
day, and  while  local  stock  is  not  arriving 
in  as  large  quantity  as  before  the  market 
shows  little  improvement. 

Large  Broilers   $  3.00®  3.50 

Small  Broilers    2.00®  2.50 

Frvers    4.50@  5.50 


Hens,  extra    8.00@  9.00 

Hens,  large    5.00®  6.00 

Small  Hens    4.50@  5.00 

Old  Roosters    4.00 

Young  Roosters    6.00©  7.00 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown. .    8.00@  9.00 

Squabs    2.00@  2.50 

Geese,  per  pair   2.00©  2.50 

Ducks    5.00©  7.00 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb   Nominal 

BUTTER. 

Extras  have  ruled  a  little  stronger  this 
week  than  last,  though  lower  grades  are 
unchanged  and  conditions  remain  about 
as  before.  A  large  amount  of  the  arrivals 
is  being  shipped  out  or  stored.  keepin.g 
the  market  steady  to  firm. 

Thu.  Fri.    Sat.  Men.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras  .22      22      22       .  .       .  .  22 
Prime 

Firsts.  21  21  21  ..  ..  21 
Firsts  ..20  20  20  .  .  .  .  20 
Seconds. 19  19  19  ..  ..  19 
Packing 

Stock. 17V-   17'4   17Vj    ..       ..  17'.. 
EGGS. 

Extras  have  taken  quite  a  jump,  and 
some  advance  is  noted  in  firsts  and  se 
lected  pullets.  Prices  are  advancing  all 
ever  the  country,  marking  the  end  of  the 
movement  into  storage.  While  this  mar 
ket  is  dull  and  arrivals  are  above  re- 
quirements, heavy  shii)ments  to  Los  An 
geles  have  taken  >ip  the  surplus. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras  .23  231,4  23 lo  ..  ..  24'.; 
Prime 

Firsts.  21  22  22  ..  ..  22 
Firsts  ..20  20  20  ..  ..  20 
Seconds. 17  17  17  ..  ..  17 
Selected 

PuUets.igij  19  19  ..  ..  191L' 
Eastern.  15      15      15  ..  15 

CHEESE. 

New  local  flats  and  Monterey  cheese  are 
both  lower,  with  liberal  offerings  and  a 
quiet  demand.  New  Y.  A.'s  are  a  little 
stronger. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb   12 'nC 

Storage   14  c 

Firsts    12  c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   14  c 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese  12@12VGc 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
Local  trading  has  been  of  a  quiet  holi 
day  character,  though  there  is  a  little 
more  demand  since  the  Fourth.  The  ship- 
ping demand,  however,  has  been  quite  a 
feature  and  has  |)revented  any  excessive 
accumulation.  Watermelons  show  some 
reduction,  though  the  demand  so  far  has 
al)out  kept  up  with  arrivals.  Large  ship 
nients  of  cantaloupes  have  come  in  of  late 
and  lower  prices  are  expected.  Straw- 
berries are  steady,  but  other  descriptions 
are  offered  very  freely  and  prices  show 
considerable  reduction.  Cherries  are 
rather  easy,  but  not  quotably  lower,  while 
apricots  are  lower,  with  larger  supplies. 
Ril)e  stock,  however,  finds  a  very  good 
demand.  Plums  are  lower,  while  peaches 
are  steadily  held.  Figs  are  in  good  de 
mand  at  former  ])rices. 

Watermelons,  per  lb   2c 

Cantaloupes,  standard  crate. $  1.50@  1.75 

Raspberries,  chest    5.00@  6.00 

Loganberries,  chesi,    2.00©  3.00 

Blackberries,  chest    3.00@  4,00 

Strawberries,  Banners,  chest.    5.00©  6.00 

Longworth,  chest    6.00©  10.00 

Large  varieties,  chest   4,50©  6.00 

Cherries,  Black,  lb   6@  9c 

White,  lb   3Vj©  5c 

Royal  Anne,  lb   6',i@  8c 

Apples,  New,  box   1.00©  1.75 

Apricots,  crate    85®  1.00 

Apricots,  box    60©  75c 

Peaches,  box    50©  85c 

Plums,  box    75®  1.00 

Currants,  chest    7.00©  9.00 

Figs,  box.  double  layer   1.00©  1..50 


Dried  Fruits. 

The  movement  aiourid  the  country  con- 
tinues quiet,  though  a  little  more  trading 
is  being  done  than  last  week,  as  some 
packers  are  offering  somewhat  better 
prices  for  certain  varieties.  In  the  con- 
suming markets  there  is  a  rather  stronger 
feeling,  as  buyers  are  beginning  to  apprt 
ciate  the  shortage,  though  there  is  still 
some  disposition  to  wait  until  the  fruit  is 
actually  needed.  There  is  also  a  material 
increase  in  the  inquiry  for  export  stock, 
especially  for  prunes.  Old  prunes  are  no 
longer  quoted,  as  stocks  in  first  hands  are 
entirely  cleaned  up,  and  there  is  a  some- 
what stronger  feeling  on  futures.  Peaches 
are  also  firmer,  with  a  slight  advance  in 
the  offers  made  for  both  old  and  new 
stock.    The  old  crop  seems  to  be  about 


cleaned  up.  Evaporated  apples  are  also 
a  fraction  higher.  Old  raisins  are  moving 
off  slowly  and  there  seems  to  be  consid- 
erable difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
amount  left  in  growers  hands.  Outside 
buyers  are  paying  little  attention  to  old 
stock,  and  nobody  is  buying  new  mus- 
catels to  any  extent,  owing  to  the  iincer 
lainty  of  the  outlook.  Growers  show  n.) 
anxiety  to  sell,  holding  fiimly  at  more 
than  packers  will  i)ay  at  jiresent.  Seed- 
less raisins  are  in  stiong  demand,  but  no 
great  amount  of  business  is  rei)orted,  Tbf^ 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerse  says: 

"The  market  for  future  prunes  has 
taken  on  a  firmer  tone  of  late,  which  is 
attributed  to  the  renewal  of  demand  from 
Euroiie  for  the  large  sizes,  of  which  it  is 
believed  the  foreign  consuming  markets 
stand  much  in  need,  Euroiie  is  also  re 
l)orted  to  be  seeking  the  large  sizes  in 
Oregon  Italian  prunes  and  offering  bette.- 
prices  than  the  home  trade  is  disposed  to 
Ijay.  Very  few  packers  are  in  the  market 
with  offerings  and  they  are  asking  5  cents 
f.  o.  b.  Coast  bag  basis  for  October  and 
i%  cent  basis  for  November  shipment. 

"There  is  an  easy  market  for  futur." 
peaches  and  apricots,  due  to  lack  of  de 
mand.  Raisins  are  also  neglected  and 
the  market  for  fancy  seeded  for  October 
shipment  out  of  the  1911  crop  is  in  buy- 
ers' favor,  though  nothing  is  offered  so 
far  as  can  be  learned  below  7'^.  cents 
f,  o,  b.  Coast  for  16-ounce  cartons.  A 
number  of  packers  are  still  holding  for 
8  cents  f,  o.  b.  Coast." 
Evap,  Apples,  per  lb.,  1911..    S'-'j®  9'i.c 

Apricots,  new  crop....-   14  e 

Apricots,  new  crop   14  c 

Figs,  white    5    @  7'.l.c 

Peaches,  Spot    8    @  SV^c 

New  crop    9Vi®  9 'He 

Prunes,  4-size  basis,  new  crop 

contracts    4'/t@  4'oc 

Pears,  new  crop   8'.1.@10  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox    4    @  4")C 

1911  crop    4    ©  41/1  c 

Thompson  Seedless    4'/^©  4%c 

Seedless  Sultanas    4^4©  414c 


Citrus  Fruits. 

The  Eastern  auction  markets  on  or- 
anges and  lemons  have  been  lower  tne 
past  week,  but  the  intense  hot  wave  the 
first  of  this  week  will  doubtless  make 
prices  on  lemons  soar.  On  Monday.  July 
3,  at  New  York  33  cars  of  Valencias  were 
sold,  and  prices  averaged  from  $2.30  to 
$4.20  per  box.  Sweets  averaged  about  $2 
per  box  and  seedlings  brought  the  same 
prices.  Lemons  sold  for  from  $2.50  to 
$4.50. 

The  same  day  at  Boston  valencias  sold 
for  $2,85  to  $3,35.  lemons  $2.15  to  $4.15 
At  Philadelphia  auctions  Valencia^ 
brought  $2.t!5  to  $:!.20,  lemons  from  $2.;hi 
to  $3.15. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Fruit  Auction  Com 
pany  states  that  their  last  sale  for  th'^ 
season  was  held  at  Los  Angeles  on  .hme 
30.  They  expect  to  open  again  next  No- 
vember. 

Total  fruit  shipments  for  the  season  to 
.July  2  were  32,675  cars  of  oranges  and 
5142  of  lemons,  as  against  22,549  cars  of 
oranges  and  3546  cars  of  lenions  to  same 
date  last  year. 

The  citrus  fruit  market  is  quiet  and 
uninteresting  at  present,  trading  being  of 
a  small  routine  character  and  more  or 
less  inturrepted  this  week  by  the  holi 
day.  Valencia  oranges  are  quite  plentiful, 
but  prices  are  steadily  maintained  and 
lemons  and  grapefruit  are  firm  at  th  > 
recent  advance. 

Tangerines    Nominal 

Choice  Lemons    3.50©  4.50 

Valencias,  choice  to  fancy...    2.25®  3.00 

Fancv  Lemons    4.50©  6.00 

Standard    2.50©  3.00 

Limes   :   6.00©  6.50 

Grapefruit    2.50©  3.50 

Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

The  prices  quoted  are  entirely  nominal, 
as  there  is  no  old  stock  left  in  first  hands, 
and  the  only  movement  of  spot  goods  is  in 
a  very  small  jobbing  way.  So  far  no 
prices  have  been  established  on  futures, 
but  almonds  are  certain  to  be  extremely 
high,  as  the  crop  is  short  all  over  the 
world.  The  southern  walnut  crop  so  fai- 
looks  very  good,  and  conditions  are  favor 
able  for  fairly  high  prices,  the  market 
being  closely  cleaned  up  at  present. 
Almonds — 

Nonpareils    16Vj@17  c 

I  X  L    15i4@16  c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   15  ©15140 

Drakes    12  ©14140 

Languedoc   ,.   12  c 
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UNCULTIVATED  SOIL 
FULL  OF  PLANT  FOOD 


Showing  plowed  ground  with  rich  subsoil  unused 


Same  grouna  after  subsoil  has  been  dynamited 


DOUBLE  THE  FERTILITY 
OF  YOUR  FARM 

By  Breaking  up  the  Rich  Subsoil 


WITH 


CROSS  DYNAMITE 

Ordinary  plowing  turns  over  the  same  shallow  top-soil  year 
after  year,  forming  a  hard  and  nearh'  impervious  "plow  sole" 
that  limits  the  waterholding  capacity  of  the  land  and  shuts  out 
tons  per  acre  of  natural  plant  food. 

Dynamiting  the  subsoil  makes  this  i)lant  food  available,  aerates 
the  soil,  protects  vegetation  against  both  drouth  and  excess  rain- 
fall, and-  soon  repays  its  cost  in  saving  of  fertilizer  expense 
and  largely  increased  yields. 

Write  lor  Free  Booklet 

To  learn  how  i>rogressive  farmers  are  using  dynamite  for 
removing  stumps  and  boulders,  ])lanting  and  ciiltivating  fruit 
trees,  regenerating  barren  soil,  ditching,  draining,  excavating, 
and  road-making.  Write  now  for  Free  I5ooklet — "Farming  with 
Dynamite,  No.  182. 

E.  L  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  POWDER  CO. 

PIONEER  POWDER  MAKERS  OF  AMERICA 

ESTABLISHED  1802  WILMINGTON.  DEL.,  U.  S.  A. 

* 


Dynamite  dealers  wanted  in  every  town  and  village  to  take  and  forward 
orders  Not  necessary  to  carry  stocl^.  Large  sale  poBsibllUles.  Write  at  once  for 
proposition.    Du  Pont  Powder  Co.,  Dept.  182,  Wilmington,  Del 


F>ratt's  Art i mat  and  The  best  W 
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G  &  S  AXLE  GREASE — 30  years  of  satisfaction.  '  ' 
H  &  L  AXLE  GREASE — f or  6O  years  in  constant  ue. 

THE  ONLY  PERFECT  LUBBICANTS 

Use  only  one-fourth  of  what  you  would  use  of  any  other. 

WHITXIER    COBURN  CO. 

San  F'ranclsco  iCfanufacturers 


AGENTS  WEATHERPROOF*  COIVlPO  ROOFING 
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Hardsheils    S    @  SVic 

Walnuts— Sottshell,  No.  1...  15  c 

Standard    141/20 

Softshell,  No.  2   11  c 

Budded    ITV^c 

HONEY. 


Supplies  in  this  market  are  not  very 
heavy  and  the  movement  is  slow,  though 
large  shipments  have  been  made  from 
producing  districts  to  the  East.  Water- 
white  comb  is  bringing  about  15  cents 
locally.  No  low-grade  stock  has  been 
offered  here  so  far. 

New  Extracted,  White,  per  lb.    8    @  9  c 

Comb.  White    12    @15  c 

BEESWAX. 
The  demand  is  very  moderate,  but  sui) 
l)lies  also  are  light  and  prices  are  steadil}' 
held  as  last  quoted. 

Light    28    @32  c 

Dark    23    @26  c 

HOPS. 

Prices  show  no  further  change,  but  the 
market  is  still  very  firm,  and  some  grow- 
ers are  waiting  for  a  fuither  advance. 
Foreign  crop  reports  are  jioor,  and  there 
is  little  old  stock  anywhere.  That  in  this 
State  is  very  closely  cleaned  up,  and  the 
quotation  is  little  more  than  nominal. 

Hops,  1910  crop    25    @30  c 

1911  crop   22    @25  c 


Live  Stock. 

The  only  change  in  i)rice  is  a  slight  ad- 
vance in  hogs,  both  live  and  dressed.  The 
firmness  is  due  rather  to  small  arrivals 
than  to  any  great  demand  here.  Beef 
stock  is  coming  in  from  various  parts  of 
the  State,  but  prices  are  well  maintained. 


Gross  weight: 

Steers:  No.  1    5i,4@  5i/.c 

No.  2    5    @  514c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1....  4V'.<' 

No.  2    4    @  414c 

Bulls  and  Stags    2U,@  sy^c 

Calves:  Light   GVaC 

Medium    6  c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed.  heavy   6Voc 

150  to  250   G%@  7  'c 

100  to  150  lbs   6%c 

Small  prime  wethers    AV^dcp  4%c 

Large  prime  wethers   41/2®  4%c 

Ewes   3%@  4  c 

Lambs   5    (cii  5ViC 

DRESSED  MEAT. 

Steers    9  c 

Cows    8  c 

Heifers    8  c 

Veal,  large    9 Vic 

Veal,  small    11  c 

Mutton:  Wethers    9  c 

Ewes    7 Vic 

Lambs    lO^ic 

Hogs,  dressed    10'._.(f(  lli  jc 

WOOL. 

The  situation   is  still   very  uncertain 


and  local  buyers  are  inclined  to  hold  off 
a  little  longer  before  entering  the  marker. 
There  has  accordingly  been  very  little 
trading  of  late,  and  i)rices  remain  nomi- 
nally as  before. 
Spring  Clip — 

Choice  Southern,  Year's  sta- 


ple   10  «z)12VoC 

7  months    8  @11  c 

Lambs    5  @7  c 

Northern,  year's  staple   14  (5)16  c 


ALFALFA 
ALFALFA 

LITTLE  IRRIGATED  FARMS 

Merced  County,  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  8000  acres 
in  small  tracts.  Rich  .sandy 
loam  soil.  .Santa  Fe  rail- 
road cro.s.ses  land.  Two 
.shipping  station.s.  Sur- 
rounded by  a  highly  pro- 
ductive district.  Abundant 
water. 

Write  today  for  our  de,ycrip- 
tive  booklet, 

MERCED  COLONIES 

(Send  this  to  ua) 

CO-OPERATIVE  LAND  &  TRUST  CO. 

"Lands  that  produce  wealth" 
595  Mftrket  St..  San  Francisco 

(PleaM  tend  me  literature  oo  Merced  Colony  No.  2) 

NAME  

ADDRESS  


HIDES. 

There  has  been  an  unusually  good  de- 
mand for  several  weeks  past,  and  a  fur- 
ther advance  is  noted  tnis  week  in  sev- 


eral discriptious. 

Heavy  Steers,  ovei-  SU  lbs.  .  12Vio 

Medium    11VL>C 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  11  c 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs.  .  .  11c 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs.  . .  10  c 

Kip    13  c 

Veal    16    (0)16  V>c 

Calf    161/.C 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    IS    @19  c 

Dry  Bulls    16  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   IS    @19  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   20  c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   23    (a>2i  c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools    $  1.00@  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos.  .  75@  90c 

Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos...  40@  65c 

Lambs   •   35@  60c 

HORSES. 

Prices  show  no  particular  change,  and 

the  market  is  running  about  the  same  as 


for  some  time  past.  Drafters  for  city 
use  are  not  very  plentiful  and  there  is 
a  ready  market  at  full  quotations  for  all 
that  are  offered,  while  lighter  horses  and 
defective  stock  are  hard  to  dispose  of  in 
this  market. 

Desirable  Drafters,  1700  lb.  up.$300@350 


Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   2250275 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   190(g)240 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs.  140(5)180 

Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250...  100(5)125 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   100@125 

Old  Mares    90(g)115 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $240(^290 

1100  lbs   200(g)225 

1000  lbs   165(g)190 

900  lbs   140(3)165 


WINTER  FEED  FOR  COWS. 

Some  ot  our  leaders,  especially  those 
in  the  northern  counties,  may  take  a  hint 
for  winter  forage  from  the  experience  ot 
an  Oregon  dairyman  as  reported  by  him 
in  the  Rural  New  Yorker.    He  says: 

I  have  grown  rye  and  vetches  and  have 
been  disgusted  with  it  on  account  of  stock 
refusing  to  touch  the  rye  after  it  had 
been  headed  out.  The  past  year,  on  the 
advice  of  a  friend,  I  left  it  until  the  rye 
was  ripe  and  cut  it  for  hay,  with  the 
result  that  stock  ate  it  up  clean. 

For  soiling  1  am  well  pleased  with 
hulless  barley  instead  of  rye  to  sow  with 
the  vetches,  in  both  cases  using  Winter 
oats  in  the  mixture.  The  first  cutting 
which  I  make  very  early  will  contain 
little  of  the  oats  which  have  made  too 
small  a  growth  to  be  touched  by  the  mow- 
ing, while  the  second  mowing  will  be 
largely  vetches  and  oats.  I  have  some- 
times thought  that  the  rye  and  Ijarley 
were  injured  by  frosts  when  the  freshly 
cut  stems  were  exposed  to  it.  My  pwn 
inactice  is  to  sow  land  plaster  on  the 
ground  as  fast  as  the  grass  is  taken  off, 
which  .greatly  increases  the  second  cut- 
iing.  Those  who  sow  vetch  should  re- 
member that  land  plaster  will  greatly  in- 
crease the  crop  on  ordinary  land.  I  have 
had  no  exjierience  on  poor  land.  Last  fall 
I  sowed  quite  a  sprinkling  of  rape  in  my 
vetches  and  rye,  as  a  plot  of  it  used  the 
past  year  was  so  satisfactory.  I  was  sur- 
prised to  see  how  greedily  the  cows  ate 
the  leavings  from  a  lot  of  rape  straw  that 
I  had  thrashed  the  seed  from.  It  was  cut 
with  a  mower  early  in  the  day  and  im- 
mediately bunched  in  small  bunches  to 
prevent  the  horses  from  tramjjing  out 
the  seed  on  the  next  round.  The  seed  was 
beaten  out  by  hand  on  a  sheet,  and  the 
straw  i)iled  uj)  again.  The  cows,  although 
having  a  full  feed  of  vetches  and  oats, 
would  eat  this  rape  straw  all  but  the  very 
coarsest  stalks. 


FEEDING  CHICKS. 

A  series  of  broodei-  feeding  ex))eriments 
in  case  of  incubator  chicks,  conducted  at 
the  Rhode  Island  Fx|)eriment  Station, 
gave  the  following  results: 

A  flock  of  46  chicks  fed  on  egg,  liver 
and  green  food,  reached  a  death  rate  of 


63.7'/',  of  which,  85.8'/,  per  cent  showed 
bowel  trouble. 

A  flock  of  5S  ducks,  fed  on  grain  ex- 
clusively, showed  a  death  rate  of  32.7%, 
of  which  76.5'/fi  had  digestive  troubles. 

A  flock  of  63  chicks,  fed  on  grain  and 
green  food,  all  animal  food  being  with- 
held, showed  a  death,  rate  of  9.4'/,,  nf 
which  75'/r,  had  digestive  disorders. 

A  flock  of  52  chicks,  fed  a  complete  and 
balanced  ration,  including  "infertile" 
eggs,  liver,  cracked  corn,  wheat,  and  bar 
ley  and  green  food  in  the  form  of  oat 
sprouts  and  chopi)ed  onions,  had  a  death 
rate  of  3.9'/:,  and  not  one  chick  showed 
digestive  disorder. 


Subscription  Agents  Wanted 


The  PACIFIC  KUHAI.  PRKSS  wants  a 
younip  man  or  woman  In  every. county  In 
the  State  to  iiollolt  for  ttubHerlptlona.  Good 
oommlnNionn  allowed.  Write  n«  at  once 
and  we  will  forward  neceaBary  papers, 
blanks  and  Inatrnctlons.  Yon  can  make 
Kood  money  nith  a  little  effort. 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


Hand  for  Kalsln  Machinery  Catalogue. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO.  CALIFORNIA. 


BURLAP  AND  COTTON 

NEW  AND  .SKLECTED  SECOND-HAND 

H.  LEVY  BAG  CO.. 

514-16  FRONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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•hily  S.  191! 


MT.  DIABLO  CEMENT 

best  for  feundations,  dairy  floors,  fruit  dryer  floors,  etc.,  etc. 

SANTA  CRUZ  LIME 

best  for  bricklaying:  and  plastering. 


MT.  DIABLO  O  LIME 


best  for  spraying  and  whitewashing. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  AND  PRICES  ON  ALL  BUILDING  MATERIAL. 

HENRY  COWELL  LIME  &  CEMENT  COMPANY 

9  MAIN  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Bcnicia-Orr  Cultivator 


These  llluBtratlons  Show  the  Frame  HalEed  Uiit  of  the  Ground. 

Just  note  how  the  frame  extends  out  beyond  the  wheels  so  that 
the  driver  can  work  up  close  to  the  trees,  vines  or  vegetables. 

Note  that  the  frame  is  level  in  every  position. 

Note  how  well  the  various  parts  are  bolted  and  braced  so  as  to 
get  the  desired  strength  and  rigidity  and  still  be  light  in  weight  and 
draught. 

The  BENICIA-ORR  is  made  in  two  sizes — seven  and  nine  teeth — 
which  cultivate  a  width  of  four  and  five  feet  respectively.  By  the 
loosening  of  six  bolts  it  can  be  changed  from  one  size  to  the  other. 
Center  tooth  can  be  removed,  if  desired,  for  cultivating  small  vege- 
tables, as  beets,  beans,  etc. 

Bear  in  mind  that  this  implement  was  designed  and  is  built  by 
practical  men  who  understand  the  need  of  agriculturists. 

For  good,  hard,  thorough  work  in  garden,  orchaxd,  vineyard  or 
field,  the  BENICIA-ORR  has  the  lead  over  any  other  cultivator  on 
the  maj-ket. 

If  you  want  to  use  the  latest,  up-to-date  cultivator,  place  your 
order  for  a  BENICIA-ORR. 

Weight.  Measurement. 


Code. 
Sevenor 
NIneor 


Size.  Width.  Net.  Gross,  Cased.  Cu.  Ft..  Cased. 

7  teeth  4  feet  283  lbs.  Zti  lbs.  8 

S  teeth  6  feet  308  lbs.  390  lbs.  8 

Pole  32  lbs.  32  lbs.  1 


IF  THERE  IS  NO  AQENT  IN  YOUR  VICINITY 
WRITE  DIRECT  TO 

BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 

FACTORY  BENICIA.  CAL. 

MR.  DEALER:  We  are  receiving  many  inquiries  for  Benioia- 
Cm;  have  you  secured  the  ajfency  in  your  Ticinity? 


ASK  YOUR  DKALKR  FOR 

EL  DORADO  COCOAIVUX  OIL  CAKE 

FOR 

CHICKENS    AISID    MILK  COWS 

Cheapest  Food  In  the  Market  to-day.     If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it, 

A  I)  DKBB6 

EL   DORADO   OIL  WORKS 

149  CALIFORNIA  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  Improrements,  same 
being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  R-lO,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


OKH  HTENT  WITH  UURCSI  UnilUl  ntlW 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

The  pump  can  be  seen  In  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 


KROGH  MANUFACXURIIVG  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


HAY  PRESSES 

GLADIATOR.  THREE-QUARTER  BALE  PRESS 
STEEL  BEAUTY 
UNIVERSAL 
STEEL  KING 

A  COMPLETE  HAY  PRESS  CATALOGUE  ON  APPLICATION. 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


SACRAMENTO 


LOS  ANGELES 


Pointers  that  are 
Worth  $1000.00  to 
Every  Rancher. 

Tlie  experiences  of  two  practical  ranchmen  are  told  in  a  nicely  illuj^trated 
book,  free  to  every  man  interested  in  Jrrif/afiou.  Great  problena.s  solved  that 
will  .save  you  Monri/  and  .show  you  /foir.  Send  for  the  5th  Edition  of  our 
Urown  Hook  (free). 

KELLAR-THOMASON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1234  East  28th  Street.  Los  Aneeles,  California 


Patented  Automatic  Water  Balance 
Irrigation  Pump,  direct-connected 
to  electric  motor;  arir-operatlnK; 
Ideal;  will  require  no  attention. 


A  Good  Combination 

KlectrU- motors  and  oentrlfugal  pumps  make  an 
Ideal  combination  fur  Irrigation  work. 

A  Byron  .laekson  piimi>  direct  connected  to  an 
electric  motor  Is  self  operating,  and  requires  no 
attention. 

Write  for  booklet — It  Irlla  you  how. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS.  Inc. 

357-361  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

212  N.  I.on  AnKClcii  St. 
I. OH  AneeleH. 


Works: 
rarlton  Station. 

W.  Berkclry.  Cat. 


CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

Fifth  Edition,  Postpaid  J3  per  copy.  Second  EdlUon,  Postpaid  t2  per  copy. 

AT  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  OFFICE.  667  HOWARD  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Inspection  of  Dairies  for  City  Milk. 

Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  Mr.  DUDLEY  J.  WHITNEY. 

In  tlie  const nu't ion  of  the  dairy  barn  and  milk  room,  wlieii  milk  is  prodm-ccl  I'nv 
direct  consumption  or  for  ljuttor.  two  main  ideas  should  always  lie  kept  in  mind 
convenience  and  comfort  for  daiiymen  and  cows,  and  purity  id'  milk,     ll  is  this 
proper  construction  of  barn  and  milk-house  and  ll  <'  i  r  i)  cr  ci'iiii  incnl  and  man- 
agement of  the  same  thai  calls  tor  the  ni- 
sjiection  of  dairies  supplying;'  milk  for  direi'l 
consum[)tion. 

What  Makes  M\\a<  \>\\k — The  \alue  oi 
milk,  aside  from  the  amount  of  butter-fat  il 
■ontains,  depends  entirely  upon  its  freedom 
from  contamination.  Milk,  more  than  any 
other  food,  will  absorb  odors  and  gather  in 
bacteria.  The  bacteria  will  increase  wilh 
great  rapidity  when  once  introduced,  in- 
juring the  tiavor  and  palatability  of  the 
milk,  and  often  making  it  unwholesome  ami 
unlit  to  use.  This  is  especially  true  for  in- 
fants and  young  children,  whose  digestion  is 
more  easily  upset  than  that  of  adults. 

The  bacteria  that  may  gain  acee.ss  to  tin' 
milk  are  of  two  dift'erent  classes.  The  lirsi 
are  lactic  acid  germs,  which  cause  sonring. 
These  are  found  floating  in  the  air  and  in 
practically  all  places  ami  some;  will  always 
be  present,  even  with  the  best  of  care.  They 
are  not  ordinarily  injurious  to  the  health,  bu; 
cause  the  milk  to  sour  rapidly  if  ju'esenl  in 
too  large  quantity  and  jircvent  a  ready  sale. 
No  one  wants  to  drink  sour  milk,  or  have  it 
sour  right  after  buying,  and  their  introduc- 
tion should' he  prevented  as  much  as  jios- 
sible.  Their  presence  in  hii'ge  quantity  als.i 
gives  cxidence  of  careless  handling  and  the 
)iossibility  of  wor.se  gei-ms  being  present. 

The  se<'ond  class  of  bacteria  which  may 
gain  easy  access  to  milk  are  those  which 
cause  decom|)osition  and  decay.    They  come 
maiidy  from  hay  dust,  stable  manure,  ami 
dust  and  dirt  of  all  ki'ids,  while  lacllc  acid 
bactei'ia  nuiy  come  from  harnde.ss  source-. 
Usually  these  bacteria  do  not  cause  the  nnik 
to  sour,  but  give  it  a  slightly  bitter,  un 
pleasant   taste   and  make  it  unwholesome. 
Their  j)resence  is  very  injurious  and  is  nb 
jected    to    by    health    boards,    butter  ami 
eheese-niakers,  and  eveiyoiu;  else.    A  butler 
maker,  for  instance,  can  make  good  butter  from  simr  cicam, 
cream  in  which  this  class  of  germs  is  jjresent  in  large  (|uanlily 
not  be  removed  after  dirt  has  obtained  access  t  ilk,  alllKuigli 


Open  Sanitary  Barn  Suitable  for  Warmer,  Drier  Parts  of  California 


Clean  Cows  and  Clean  Milkers  the  Basis  of  Clean  Milk 


ml 


•aiinol  ti-om 
riiese  germs  can- 
e  icmoval  of  the 

lumps  of  dirt  may  help  a  good  deal  and  better  the  appearance  n['  i  he  product. 

Bahns. — The  suggestions  for  barns  and  milk-liou.scs  given  here  ai'e  those  i-ecom- 
mended  or  recjuired  in  the  systems  of  inspection  of  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Berke- 
ley and  practically  every  other  city  that  recjuires  a  strict  suixTvision  ni'  dairies 
from  which  n)ilk  is  sent  for  direct  consumptir)n.  Othei-  requirenients  in  Ihes" 
systems  are  also  touched  upon. 

It  can  be  said  in  the  beginning  that  a  milking  barn  is  nearly  always  required 
when  tiieve  is  supen'ision  of  any  kind  of  dairies  su|)plying  cities  with  milk,  as  the 
dust  and  dirt  that  will  blow  into  the  milk  or  otherwi.se  get  into  il  in  yard-milking 
is  too  great  in  amount  to  be  permitted.    In  summer  il  is  dried  manure  and  dust  that 


will  tly  up  at  the  slightest  y>rovocation,  and  in  winter  il  is  mud  that  is  knee  deep 
and  the  rain  washing  dirt  down  the  sides  of  the  cow  int,o  tlii'  bucket  that  are  to  be 
avoided.  Milk  has  also  tf)  be  handled  away  from  the  milking  stable,  <u-  at  least  in 
an  entirely  separate  |)art  of  the  building. 

Ci-eilil  til  dairies  is  given  on  the  following  basis  in  the  Berkeley  .system,  which 
may  he  considered  typical,  ut'  the  best  kind  of  inspection,  from  the  consunu'r's 
slandiioini  at  least.  Kiiuipmenl  counts  for  40  points  in  1(1(1  and  method  for  (iO. 
I'erl'ecl  slahles  ,niil  slalile  ei|nipment  ai'c  \alue(l  at  l(i  poiids  and  a  perfect  milk- 

ro        4  poiius.     In  methods  a  jjerfect  score 

tor  the  stables  is  Ki  jioints,  and  perfect  for 
I  he  milkroom,  '3. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  scoring,  the  cows, 
foi-  health,  for  comfort,  food  and  water,  may 
receive  a  credit  of  12,  and  utensils  S.  In 
handling,  the  cleanliness  of  cows  counts  ,S, 
cleanliness  of  utensils  and  milking  17,  and 
|iroper  methods  of  hainlling  the  milk  Ki. 
I'nder  the  San  Francisco  .system,  cows,  sta- 
bles and  yai-ds,  milkhouse  and  storage,  and 
I  he  milking  and  handling  of  milk,  each  couin 
for  '2r>  |)oinfs. 

Il  nuist  be  understood,  however,  that  100 
i-^  absolutely  perfect  in  every  way,  and  that 
from  !)7  to  !)f)  is  quite  good  for  even  a  cer- 
tified dairy  wilh  elaborate  methods  of  hand- 
ling and  a  jicrfect  equipment.  A  score  of 
liii  I'oi-  a  daily  supplying  milk  at  the  .usual 
market  jirice  is  (|uite  satisfactory,  and  7.') 
I'l-  SO  per  rent  extremely  high,  as  some  of 
the  methods  by  which  credit  may  he  obtained 
are  not  at  all  essential,  though  making  the 
danger  of  producing  impure  milk  somewhat 
moi'e  remote.  The  127  dairies,  for  instance, 
inspected  under  the  San  Francisco  system, 
umler  approximately  the  Bei-keley  system, 
are  divided  almo.st  ecjnally  between  those 
scoiing  above  (iO  and  those  .scoring  below. 
Wilh  the  standard  used,  any  dairy  scoring 
above  .")()  is  considered  to  be  satisfactory  for 
general  milk  production,  as  any  bad  condi- 
tions aie  jjcnalized  .so  heavily  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  reach  even  this  ligure. 

The  stable,  in  the  lirsI  place,  should  h" 
located  where  the  drainage  is  good,  as  the 
acciimidalion  of  mud  in  the  winter  is  an 
injury  to  the  cows  and  rots  the  foundation 
<d'  the  building,  and  makes  cleanliness  in 
other  ways  more  diflicult.  Ilogijcn.s,  cess- 
|)ooIs,  and  similar  contaminating  influences 
should  always  be  removed  at  least  100  feet 
ary,  from  the  building,  and,  if  possible,  be  at  a  lower 
or  a  good  location. 

iriilking  stable  it.self 
lows  2  points  for  a 


away,  am 
level.  In 
The  lirs 
is  a  li-hl 


mure  if  necei 

Ihe  Hei'keley  system,  2  points  ai'e  given 

i'e(|uirenu'nt  merit ioiu'd  on  the  score-cards  I'uv  the 
lloor.    The  San  Francisco  system,  for  instance,  ai 


concrete  lloor,  and  only  1  for  the  best  <|uality  of  wooden  floor.  This  is  due  parllv 
to  the  fact  that  manure  and  urine  will  .soak  into  any  wood  and  have  a  tendeiicv 
to  keep  il  wet,  slippery,  .sour,  and  diiiy,  even  with  the  best  of  cjire,  while  hosing 
or  quickly  going  over  with  water  and  a  broom  will  keej)  snioolh  cement  in  perfect 
condition.  It  is  advised  to  have  wooden  floors  rai.sed  at  la.st  IS  inches  off  the 
ground,  to  aHow  ventilation  and  prevent  the  accumulal ion  of  dirt  below,  ("on-, 
Crete,  on  the  other  hand,  permits  no  dirt  to  fall  through,  and  has  to  be  laid,  to 
give  the  best  results,  on  the  ground  itself,  which  is  first  graded  to  a  suitable  level. 


{Continued  on  Page  61.) 
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California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  1'ress  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  8an 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m.,  .luly  11,  1911 : 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past  ' 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

00 

00 

.07 

60 

46 

Red  Bluff  

00 

00 

00 

102 

.50 

Sacramento  

0(» 

00 

00 

94 

.56 

San  Francisco .. 

0() 

00 

00 

70 

50 

San  Jose  

0() 

00 

(X) 

88 

.50 

Fresno  

(K) 

00 

00 

104 

62 

Independence... 

00 

00 

96 

50 

8an  Luis  Obispo 

00 

00 

.01 

76 

50  i 

oo 

00 

00 

78 

58 

San  Diego  

.04 

.04 

00 

70 

58 

The  Week. 


Those  who  hnvc  hctMi  hlessi'd  to  dwell 
the  last  two  weeks  in  the  ('oast  region  of  Cali- 
fornia, in  which  sununer  heat  is  never  iiiuli,  or 
iu  the  interior  valleys  of  the  State,  where  the  dry 
heat  never  melts  collars  or  conrajre,  must  be  fuli 
of  sympathy  for  the  jM'ople  east  of  tile  Koekx' 
mountains,  who  day  aftei-  day  have  l)eeti  losing; 
(fomfort.  ero[)s  and  eoninieree  by  a  sei-ies  of  hot 
spells  so  slightly  separated  tliat  it  seemed  a  con- 
liiuious  bake,  boil  and  si/./.le.  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible for  ( 'alifornians  to  realize  the  surt'eriiig,  sad- 
ness and  losses  which  temperatures,  rising  almost 
to  sonthei'n  deseii  exti'emes.  canse  when  atteiuled 
l>y  humidity :  and  we  have  no  desire  to  i-ealize 
them  exeei)t  as  a  basis  foi-  a jipreciat ive  sympath\' 
with  those  who  ai'e  called  ujm)!!  to  endure  the 
alHictions.  Hundreds  of  human  lives  liave  l)een 
abruptly  ended.  .\ll  the  iiidiisti'ies  have  exiieri- 
eiiced  troubles,  .\grieultural  ])roduets  have  been 
unsettled  in  value  aiul  harvest  e.xpeetations  con- 
siderably decreased  no  doubt.  Settlers  on  new 
lands  undertaking  dry  farming  have  in  many 
eases  seen  their  plants  aetuall\'  bhisted  in  tln^ 
heat.  In  the  older  districts  there  have  been  all 
kinds  of  losses  of  tiekt  crops,  pastui-e  growth  aiul 
live  stock.  Thousands  of  horses  have  been  kilh-d 
in  the  great  cities.  The  fearfid  \isilati<Hi  will  noi 
be  foi-'j-otten  by  this  generation. 

Dairy  Development. 

We  give  pi'oiiiinent  place  in  this  issue  to  coun- 
try- milk  from  a  city  jioint  of  view.  Frenueiitly 
during  the  last  few  years  we  have  presented  va- 
rious phases  of  the  same  i)roblem,  viz:  to  secure 
the  purest  milk  for  those  who  are  willing  to  i)ay 
the  extra  price  which  purity  rightly  commands, 
because  it  actually  costs  much  more  to  be  con- 
stantly careful  and  persistently  pure  than  it  doi's 
to  be  ptherwise.  The  cleanliness  and  wholesome- 
ness  of  the  city's  milk  supply  is  not  a  new  (pies- 
tion.  It  has  been  worked  for  for  half  a  century 
to  our  personal  knowledge.  At  the  beginning  it 
was  largely  a  matter  of  noble  sentiment — dirt  was 
disagreeable,  disgraceful  and  distasteful :  later  it 
was  doubtful  in  its  relations  to  health  ;  it  is  iu)W 
demonstrated  to  be  dangerous  to  human  life,  and 
law  and  ordinance  proscribe  it.  The  people  i\ri: 
eager  to  pay  high  price  for  that  which  is  safe ;  to 


take  chances  of  disea.se  and  death  in  milk  they 
will  not  do.  For  this  reason  the  commercial  side 
of  milk-making  for  the  city  is  more  assured  and 
established  than  it  was  when  dirty  was  simply  dis- 
agreeable and  the  pure-milk  advocate  was  only  a 
preacher  of  esthetics.  We  remember  the  difficulty 
of  making  a  sharp  i.ssue  under  those  conditions. 
The  late  D.  O.  Mills,  R.  B.  Sneath  and  others  who 
established  country  dairies  forty  years  ago  to  sell 
better  milk  in  San  Francisco  and  to  get  the  profit 
which  they  were  siii-e  there  ought  to  be  in  it.  had  a 
very  ditBcult  time  in  their  effort  to  make  the 
esthetic  argument  stick  for  an  extra  cent  a  quart. 
They  could  contrast  fragrant  country  pastures 
with  malodonuis  cow-feeding  corrals  in  the  out- 
skirts of  the  cit\':  the.v  could  i)aiut  gorgeous  rural 
sunrises  and  sunsets  on  the  black  j)all  of  the  city's 
glue  factory  smoke;  they  could  ai)peal  to  reason 
that  a  cow  cropping  flowers  in  a  meadow  woidd 
yield  a  more  delicious  milk  than  a  cow  filling  her- 
self with  brewers'  grains  or  distillery  slops  in  a 
sand  lot  or  in  a  reeking  shed  in  the  city — and  yet 
the  city  person  would  measure  the  value  of  the 
country  milk  by  the  price  of  cut-rate  fluid  fi-om 
the  eity  dairyman's  cart  or  the  corner  grocery. 
People  really  paid  less  attention  to  the  make  of 
their  milk  than  they  did  to  the  brew  of  their  beer. 
If  this  situation  still  held  there  would  be  iu>  par- 
ticular yain  in  our  printing  the  i-ci(iiireineuls  to 
secure  good  milk  for  city  use  I  Jul  this  situation 
does  not  holil ;  it  has  all  changed.  It  is  not  only 
uidawful  to  sell  bad  milk,  but  the  people  are  edu- 
cated to  such  an  extent  that  most  of  them  would 
not  buy  bad  milk  if  Ihey  could,  and  will  pay  the 
higher  price  which  projjcrly  protected  luilU  merits. 
.\s  these  things  occur  to  us  we  can  but  sigh  for 
the  |)cople  who  made  the  hard  and  losing  fight  for 
better  milk  because  no  one  realized  how  bad  milk 
might  be  and  why. 


The  California  Butter  Product. 

We  ref'ei-  to  this  matter  of  country  milk  for  tin 
cit \ .  however.  Utr  none  of  the  reasons  incut ionevi 
in  the  foregoing  paragr;ipli.  It  is  important  to 
consitler  the  chance  for  selling  high-grade  country 
milk  in  the  city  in  its  relation  to  the  butter  prod- 
uct bccau.se  the  California  butter  product  seems 
to  be  getting  too  large  for  its  visible  outlets.  There 
is  a  great  development  of  alfalfa  lands  for  cream- 
ery products  and  these  have  been  very  profitable 
and  warranted  the  efforts  and  investments  which 
have  been  made.  We  desire  this  (leveloi)ment  to 
go  on.  toi"  it  is  ])eopling  our  great  valleys  and 
s|ireading  |)ro.sperity  everywhei-e.  It  is  evident, 
of  coui-se.  that  all  milk  that  can  be  sold  in  other 
forms  than  as  butter  will  iiu-rease  the  chances  for 
extension  of  liutter  making.  The  growth  of  tiie 
bay  cities,  the  jirosperity  of  the  eity  peo|)le  which 
enables  them  to  buy  much  cream  in  all  its  forms 
and  the  use  of  jture  milk  as  a  beverage  for  adidfs 
make  it  po.ssible  to  nuirket  milk  from  regions  ten 
times  as  far  from  the  city  as  the  old-time  siipi)ly- 
regions  were.  We  have  to  sympathize  with  some 
creamery  owners  sometimes  because  the  cities  buy 
the  milk  and  cream  away  from  them,  but  we  can- 
not help  thinking  that  every  gallon  thus  taken 
away  from  a  near-by  creamery  helps  the  chance 
for  a  gallon's  worth  of  butter  made  at  some  iiuu-e 
distant  jioint — and  helps  general  dairy  develop- 
ment in  that  way.  And  so  we  hold  that  we  are 
rendering  service  in  that  development  by  ])rinting 
as  we  do  carefully  prepared  articles  on  how  lo 
make  acceptable  milk  for  the  city,  becau.se  it  will 
hel|)  our  nearer  dairy  readers  to  look  into  that  line 
of  business,  and  every  one  which  is  successfully 
helped  into  the  city  supply  at  a  i)rofit  is  a  con- 
tribution from  us  to  other  readers  in  an  outer 
circle  who  may  be  drawn  to  the  supi)ly  of  local 


creameries.  Of  course  city  milk  supply  is  not  the 
only  protection  against  an  oversupply  of  butter. 
California  has  always  been  relatively  too  small  in 
cheese,  and  that  should  be  looked  into.  We  have 
always  used  too  much  imported  cheese  for  a  State 
which  has  .such  distinguished  dairy  quality.  And 
there  are  the  new  milk  products  which  the  Hum- 
boldt county  creamery  owners  are  outputting;  all 
of  them  help  more  of  less  in  averting  butter-fat 
from  the  butter-roll. 

Export  Butter. 

Twenty  years  ago  all  assemblies  of  dairynn-n 
gave  stated  time  to  the  chance  of  exi)ortiug  con- 
siderable quantities  of  butter.  At  that  time  there 
was  too  much  butter  made  for  the  consumiim 
population  then  resident.  There  were  very  enter- 
l)rising  efforts  made  to  sell  fresh  winter  butter  at 
th(!  East  in  competition  with  the  cold-storage 
p]astern  product.  Sometimes  it  was  <piite  profit 
able;  sometimes  otherwise.  Urgent  eft'ort  was 
made  to  open  Asiatic  markets,  and  something  was 
done,  and  much  nun-c  export  has  been  secureil 
later  through  political  changes  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Asia  and  development  in  the  Alaska 
region.  During  the  last  decade,  however,  this 
movement  has  not  felt  the  spur  because  we  have 
had  such  an  increase  of  the  local  demand  through 
California's  increase  in  population.  We  have  had 
such  good  selling  at  home  that  little  has  been  pos- 
.sible  in  exjiort  at  the  ruling  values.  Now.  as 
there  are  signs  of  available  surplus  for  distant 
trade  in  the  lower  prices  prevailing  and  in  the 
figures  of  greatly  increased  i)roduction.  it  is  very 
desirable  that  the  old  question  of  outlet  markets 
should  be  taken  up  anew  and  that  organization  to 
effect  it  be  entered  upon.  More  can  be  done  now 
than  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago.  We  have  more 
people  interested  and  more  of  them  have  had  ex- 
perience in  advanced  business  enterprises.  There 
is  no  reason  why  the  export  of  butter  should  not 
be  taken  uj)  as  energetically  and  juished  as  far  as 
.some  of  our  long-shipment  fruit  enterprises  have 
been.  ft  is  true,  of  course,  that  more  of  the 
earth's  surface  can  make  good  butter  than  e;iii 
grow  California  fruits,  but  no  one  can  tell  at  all 
what  can  be  done  in  extension  of  our  dairy  mar- 
kets until  it  is  sharply  looked  into. 

Temperatures  and  the  Chicken  Supply. 

We  have  an  exi)ert  to  ilo  our  jwultry  writing, 
as  our  readers  well  know,  but  no  self-respectine 
editor  hesitates  a  moment  to  break  into  any  cor- 
ral of  expertness  where  he  thinks  he  can  cut  a 
caper — and  so  we  try  a  chicken  paragrai)h.  We 
were  led  to  it,  we  presume,  by  the  foregoing  refer- 
ence to  heat  and  the  dairy  business,  for  eggs  lii- 
next  thei-eto  in  all  categories.  The  Eastern  heat 
seems  to  have  affected  the  telegraph  wires,  for 
something  like  this  comes  over  them  from  Chi- 
cago. \o  spring  chickens  were  coming  into  tin- 
Chicago  market  last  week,  and  the  reason  is  stated 
to  be  the  explosion  of  a  powder  mill  at  Pleasant 
Prairie,  Wis.,  last  December,  which  wrecked  build- 
ings for  twenty  miles  in  every  direction,  and  was 
felt  as  far  east  as  Cleveland,  0.,  and  as  far  south 
as  St.  Louis.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  hens, 
through  a  radius  of  fifty  miles  in  every  direction, 
left  their  nests  in  terror  and  wandered  about  in 
distress  for  several  hours.  They  finally  went  back 
to  their  hatching,  but  the  vibrations  had  destroyed 
the  vitality  of  the  eggs.  Not  only  were  the  eggs 
in  the  process  of  being  hatched  destroyed,  but 
other  eggs,  later  placed  under  the  hens  for  second 
and  third  consignments  for  the  market,  turned 
out  .just  as  badly.  Such  is  the  story.  W' e  do  not 
know  what  sucli  a  powder  explosion  would  do 
with  an  egg.  but  we  do  know  that  there  were  no 
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hiuidredw  of  thousands  of  hens,  nor  any  other  con- 
siderable number,  liatching  eggs  in  the  North- 
west in  December.  They  were  probably  dancing 
around  pretty  lively  all  that  month  to  keep  their 
toes  from  freezing  off.  But  perhaps  we  ought  not 
to  object  to  the  stoi'y  too  much.  In  the  heat  they 
had  in  Chicago  last  week  even  a  cold  lie  might  be 
refreshing. 

Crowds  and  Climate. 

The  fact  that  there  was  a  sharp  rain  in  San 
Diego  this  week,  quite  an  unusual  thing  in  July, 
may  be  taken  as  an  indication  that  that  delightful 
town  is  not  yet  becoming  too  populous.  Appro- 
])os  of  the  recent  heat  at  the  east,  Mr.  R.  P.  Bolton, 
pi-esident  of  the  American  Society  of  Heating  and 
Ventilating  Engineers,  in  his  opening  address  at 
a  convention,  said,  observations  covering  a  period 
of  many  years  in  New  York  city  have  proved  that 
the  climate  has  become  both  warmer  and  drier 
with  the  growth  of  the  city.  Zero  temperatures 
have  been  infrequent  in  New  York  city  for  many 
years,  and  since  1904  have  been  unkiu)wn.  At 
the  same  time  the  rainfall  has  decreased  from  an 
average  of  45  inches  per  year  to  40  inches,  and 
the  number  of  cloudless  days  has  increased  from 
!)6  to  114.  AH  this  means  that  people  who  are 
developing  towns  or  multiplying  pocket  handker- 
chief farms  on  the  basis  of  the  salubrity  of  the 
local  climate  should  have  a  care  that  they  do  not 
destroy  the  basis  of  their  prosperity  by  over- 
doing i1. 

Significant  Figures. 

We  have  no  hard  feelings  for  the  Atlantic  coast ; 
only  a  friendly  rivalry,  as  they  say,  but  really 
the  Atlantic  coast  seems  to  be  sliding  out  of  view. 
Figures  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor  show  a  fall  of 
$61,000,000  in  imports  into  the  Atlantic  customs 
district  in  the  eleven  months  ending  with  May, 
1911.  when  compared  with  the  corresponding 
period  of  the  preceding  year,  while  the  Gulf  coast 
districts  show  an  increase  of  $12,000,000,  the  Pa- 
cific coast  districts  an  increase  of  $11,000,000 
and  the  northern  border  districts  an  increase  of 
$8,000,000.  In  exports  the  Atlantic  coast  districts 
show  an  increase  of  $143,000,000,  a  gain  of  about 
15  per  cent  over  the  corresponding  months  of  the 
preceding  year,  the  Gulf  coast  districts  an  increase 
of  $87,000,000,  a  gain  of  about  22  per  cent;  the 
Pacific  coast  districts  an  increase  of  about  $20,- 
000,000,  a  gain  of  about  29  per  cent,  and  the  north- 
ern border  districts  an  increase  of  $39,000,000,  a 
gain  of  about  19  per  cent.  Which,  of  course, 
shows  that  the  Panama  Pacific  Exposition  should 
be  in  San  Francisco  or  New  Orleans — which? 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Reducing  Size  of  Cherry  Trees. 

To  the  Kditor:  We  have  a  small  cherry  orchard 
set  out  diamond  shape,  the  trees  being  set  about 
16  feet  apart.  Owing  to  the  diamond  shape  we 
cannot  take  out  every  other  tree  and  have  any 
order,  so  we  ask  you  if  it  would  be  possible  to  cut 
the  trees  back  and  keep  them  pruned  down  to  a 
smaller  si/e.  The  trees  are  about  twenty  years 
old  and  are  dying  back  ((uite  badly.  They  are 
mostly  Royal  Anns  and  Black  Republicans. — Sub- 
scriber, Napa. 

You  seem  to  have  only  one  choice,  if  you  decide 
that  the  trees  are  worth  keeping  at  all,  and  that 
it  to  cut  them  back.  Fortunately  that  is  jx-rfectly 
feasible,  for  the  cherry  tree  takes  very  kindly  to 
cutting  back  and  will  give  you  a  good  lot  of  new 
fruit  bearing  shoots  if  the  roots  are  in  good  con- 
dition. It  is  desirable  to  remove  surplus  branches 
entirely  rather  than  to  cut  back  everything  to  a 


definite  height,  the  branches  to  be  removed  being 
those  which  show  disposition  to  die  back  and  these 
which  are  running  out  too  far  so  as  to  reduce  the 
space  between  the  trees  or  to  interfere  with 
branches  from  other  trees.  Branches  which  are 
failing  above  of  course,  can  in  some  cases  be  cut 
back  to  a  strong  thrifty  lateral  branch  below. 
Shortening-in  branches  high  up  is  less  desirable 
because  it  forces  out  too  much  new  growth  in  the 
top  of  the  tree  and  carries  the  fruit  so  high  that 
picking  would  be  expensive.  This  pruning  can  be 
done  late  in  the  fall  before  the  winter  rains  make 
it  disagreeable.  All  cuts  of  any  size  should  be 
painted  to  prevent  the  wood  from  checking. 


Wait  and  Decide  for  Yourself. 

To  the  Editor :  I  have  purchased  a  small  piece 
of  land  in  Orange  county.  The  soil  is  adapted  to 
oranges,  and  it  is  my  intention  to  have  two  acres 
set  out  to  these  oranges.  I  do  not  want  the 
balance  of  the  ground  (three  acres)  to  lie  idle 
until  I  can  afford  to  set  it  out  to  oranges,  but 
my  idea  is  to  move  to  California  in  the  fall  and 
make  a  living  off  of  the  three  acres,  as  well  as 
the  ground  between  the  orange  trees,  for  a  cou- 
ple of  years,  at  which  time  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
have  the  whole  five  aci-es  set  out  to  oranges ;  and 
I  would  ask  what,  in  your  opinion,  would  be 
the  best  thing  to  plant  for  quick  and  profitable 
returns.  Some  parties  have  advised  me  to  plant 
barley,  others  alfalfa,  others  garden  truck,  etc., 
and  I  am  in  a  quandary  as  to  which  would  be 
best,  taking  into  consideration  the  outlay  for  the 
plants,  the  amount  of  care  necessary,  and  the 
profits  derived  therefrom. — Owner,  St.  Louis. 

So  far  as  we  know,  there  is  nothing  that  you 
can  do  with  the  land  at  this  time  of  the  year 
which  would  be  likely  to  bring  you  back  the  cost 
of  cultivation^  planting,  etc.  If  you  were  on  the 
ground  you  might  find  something  which  would  be 
worth  while,  but  as  you  intend  to  move  to  Cali- 
fornia in  the  fall,  and  at  that  time  to  prepare 
the  whole  tract  for  oranges,  we  should  let  the 
ground  lie  until  then.  Then  a  green  crop  of  bar- 
ley, or  preferably  of  some  leguminous  plant  like 
peas  or  vetches,  might  be  grown  during  the  win- 
ter as  a  preparation  for  orange  planting  in  the 
spring. 

Fruiting  of  the  English  Holly. 

To  the  Editor:  Of  the  English  holly  tree  (Ilex) 
must  there  be  two  trees  standing  closely  together 
for  bearing  heavily  the  much-appreciated  red  ber- 
ries? Are  male  and  female  flowers  both  on  one 
tree  ?  Why  do  holly  trees  so  very  often  not  hear 
if  planted  singly? — Enquirer,  San  Leandro. 

The  English  holly,  Ilex  aquifolium,  is  dioecious, 
and  in  order  to  secure  a  good  bearing  of  the 
desirable  fruit  it  is  necessary  to  have  staminate 
and  pistillate  plants  associated  as  you  suggest. 
It  is,  of  course,  desirable  to  have  the  most  of 
the  trees  pistillate,  as  one  staminate  tree  will 
fertilize  a  large  number  of  pistillate.  In  order 
to  see  just  what  your  problem  is,  the  blossoms 
should  be  examined  when  they  appear,  and  on 
the  basis  of  that  examination  the  nature  of  your 
difificulty  will  be  plain,  although  it  is  true  that 
the  shrub  will  grow  very  well  in  many  places 
where  it  will  not  fruit  satisfactorily,  even  if  the 
proper  association  of  blossoms  is  j)rovided. 

Had  He  Better  Sell  the  Land? 

To  the  Editor:  In  the  settlement  of  a  business 
transaction  I  had  to  accept  a  ranch  in  trade.  I 
do  not  know  anything  of  farming,  and  therefore 
would  like  to  know  what  to  do  with  the  land. 
At  present  it  is  being  worked  with  wheat  and 
barley  by  a  tenant  from  whom  I  am  to  receive 
the  fourth  part  of  the  crop.  This,  however,  has 
only  for  the  last  five  years  averaged  about  $140, 
and  therefore  pays  only  a  small  proportion  of 
the  interest  on  the  investment  of  $9600.  What 
would  you  advise  me  to  do?  I  can  put  several 
hundred  dollars  in  the  farm  for  a  start,  and  am 


able  to  put  from  $75  to  $100  monthly  into  ini- 
pravements  or  wages,  but  this  is  about  all  I  can 
aft'ord  to  do. — Owner,  San  Francisco. 

We  regret  that  the  only  advice  which  we  can 
give  you  is  to  sell  the  land  and  use  the  proceeds 
for  profit  in  some  undertaking  which  you  under- 
stand. If  you  could  give  your  personal  atten- 
tion to  the  matter  sufficiently  to  master  the  details 
of  farming,  we  have  no  doubt  you  could  soon 
use  the  land  to  good  advantage,  but  our  observa- 
tion is  that  people  who  undertake  farming  with- 
out knowledge  and  merely  upon  the  basis  of 
such  advice  as  they  can  obtain  from  others  are 
generally  disappointed  and  distressed. 

Root  Rot  in  Young  Trees. 

To  the  Editor :  Some  of  the  trees  around  our 
place  and  in  the  neighborhood  are  dead  and  dying 
from  a  disease  probably  induced  by  too  much 
water  or  packing  the  soil  up  around  the  roots, 
causing  a  white  mildew  and  a  rank  odor.  Is  it 
possible  for  me  to  save  the  remaining  trees,  and 
how?  The  trees  are  red  eucalyptus  and  umbrella. 
—Planter,  Red  Bluff". 

You  are  right  as  to  the  cause  of  your  tree  roots 
getting  into  such  a  bad  condition.  Too  much 
water  with  soil  unsuited  to  the  growth  of  new 
roots  induces  fermentation  and  decay  in  the  roots 
from  which  new  tendrils  should  start.  Whether 
the  trees  will  recover  or  not  depends  entirely 
upon  how  far  the  injury  has  gone.  The  removal 
of  surplus'  water  by  drainage  and  keeping  the 
soil  just  in  the  right  condition  of  moisture  for 
growth  ai-e  the  only  things  that  can  be  done.  Care 
has  to  be  taken  not  to  allow  the  soil  to  go  to 
the  other  extreme,  that  is,  to  become  too  dry, 
because  that  would  certainly  prevent  recovery. 
Keep  the  soil  in  the  best  condition  for  growth, 
and  if  the  tree  can  restore  itself  it  will  soon  give 
manifestation  of  it.  When  trees  do  lose  the  root 
action,  the  chance  of  recovery  can  be  increased 
by  pruning  back  the  top  so  as  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  evaporation. 

Artichoke  Growing. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  give  me  any  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  artichoke?  Is  it  a  profitable 
crop  to  raise  commercially?  I  am  informed  that 
near  Pescadero  a  company  has  been  formed  to 
raise  the  artichoke  for  Eastern  shipment  and  that 
it  is  a  very  profitable  crop  to  raise.  I  am  also 
informed  that  certain  varieties  are  worthless. 
Can  you  advise  me  as  to  which  variety  is  the  best 
for  commercial  purposes  and  does  it  (!ome  true 
from  seed? — Constant  Reader,  Fairfield. 

Details  of  globe  artichoke  growing  are  given 
in  our  book  on  "California  Vegetables".  This 
vegetable  is  profitable  commercially.  Consider- 
able quantities  are  grown  in  southern  California 
for  Eastern  shipment,  and  the  plant  does  just  as 
well  in  other  parts  of  the  State.  There  is  a  limit 
to  the  amount  which  can  be  profitably  shipped, 
because  people  generally,  at  the  East,  do  not 
know  the  globe  artichoke  and  how  to  eat  it,  but 
more  of  them  are  learning  the  desirability  of  it 
every  year.  You  can  get  seeds  or  plants  of  the 
good  varieties  from  the  seedsmen.  There  are, 
however,  sj)ecies  which  are  only  ornamental,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  "cardoon"  is  apt  to  run  wild 
as  it  has  already  done  in  the  country  around 
Benicia,  where  you  can  sec  it  invading  the  fields 
adjacent  to  the  railway  for  a  long  distance. 

Horse  Beans. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  advise  me  through  the 
colunms  of  youi-  i)aper  if  "horse  beans"  are  a 
leguminous  ci'oi)  and  their  relative  feeding  value 
for  hogs  compared  to  cow  peas  and  Canadian  field 
peas. — H.,  San  Francisco. 

They  surely  are  legumes,  and  they  resemble  so 
closely  in  composition  the  other  legumes  which 
you  mention  that  their  feeding  value  would  be 
practically  the  same. 
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The  Brown  Rot  of  the  Navel 

Orange 


(By  Prof.  J.  Eliot  Coit.  I'liivcrsity  of  (."alifornia 
Laboratory,  Wliittier,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Society  for  Horticultural  Science  for  1910.) 

There  are  a  large  number  of  spots,  scars,  and 
other  blemishes  which  tend  to  reduce  the  quality 
and  grade  of  oranges  or  cause  them  to  be  thrown 
on  the  cull  heap.  The  writer  has  undertaken  a 
study  of  all  blemishes  of  California  oranges  and 
has  now  under  investigation  thirty  separate  and 
distinct  kinds,  any  one  of  which  may  be  respon- 
sible for  lowering  the  grade  with  a  consequent 
reduction  in  the  money  returns.  The  relative  im- 
portance of  these  varies  widely  in  the  different 
packing-houses  and  in  different  years.  Averag- 
ing the  results  from  counts  in  a  number  of  houses 
this  year,  we  find  that  the  most  important  of 
these  are  splits,  brown  spot,  callouses  caused  by 
the  wind  moving  the  fruit  which  is  hanging  low 
enough  to  touch  the  ground,  thorn  punctures,  sun 
burns,  thrips  scars,  and  worm  holes  caused  by 
Tortrix  citrana.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
ten  out  of  thirty  kinds  of  blemishes,  the  causes 
of  which  are  not  understood,  the  two  chief  ones 
being  brown  spot  and  splits. 

How  Spots  May  Come. — On  December  5,  1909, 
a  car  of  luivcl  oranges  was  packed  in  the  vicinity 
of  Riverside.  This  car  was  billed  to  Chicago.  On 
its  arrival  the  agent  there  reported  the  fruit  in 
good  condition,  but  with  a  slow  market  he  was 
bid  only  $2.60  per  box.  The  car  was  therefore 
diverted  to  Boston,  and  on  its  arrival  there,  three 
weeks  after  date  of  picking,  the  fruit  was  re- 
ported so  badly  spotted  that  the  agent  was  able 
to  secure  only  $1,80  per  box.  In  this  case,  which 
is  typical  of  a  great  many,  sufficient  brown  spots 
developed  while  the  ear  was  going  from  Chicago 
to  Boston  to  entail  a  loss  of  $307.20.  Tt  is  im- 
possible to  estimate,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy, 
the  total  loss  caused  by  brown  spot,  for  the  agents 
on  the  Eastern  markets  fail  in  most  cases  to  dif- 
ferentiate between  the  many  kinds  of  spots.  Then 
again,  when  a  market  is  slow  an  agent  will  often 
report  fruit  as  slightly  spotted,  whereas  had  the 
market  been  brisk,  buyers  would  not  have  been 
so  critical  and  spot  would  not  have  been  men- 
tioned. 

What  Is  Brown  Spot? — The  brown  spot  of  the 
navel  orange  may  be  described  as  occurring  irreg- 
ularly over  the  surface  of  the  orange.  From  one 
to  fifty  or  more  spots  may  develop  on  a  single 
fruit.  The  spots  vary  in  size  from  a  mere  point 
to  one  inch  in  diameter,  averaging  about  one- 
fourth  inch.  Tn  outline  they  seem  to  follow  no 
rule  and  may  be  quite  irregular,  although  the 
circular  spot  is  most  common.  The  color  of  the 
spot  varies  in  different  localities  from  a  pale 
brown,  which  attracts  little  notice,  to  almost  a 
black,  in  which  ease  the  good  appearance  of  the 
fruit  is  ruined.  The  eating  qualities  of  spotted 
oranges  are  not  in.inred  in  the  least.  The  color 
of  the  spot  seems  to  be  lighter  near  the  coast  and 
darker  in  the  interior  valleys.  Losses  from  brown 
spot  have  been  heaviest  from  the  upper  San  Ga- 
briel and  Santa  Ana  valleys  because  in  these  re- 
gions the  spotting  is  more  common  and  the  color 
changes  to  a  darker  brown.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  fruit  from  many  of  the  packing-houses  near 
the  coast  shows  brown  spots  of  such  a  pale  tint 
as  to  attract  no  notice  on  the  market.  The  spots 
are  darker  on  early  picked  fruit,  and  it  seems 
to  be  true  that  if  the  fruit  is  left  on  the  trees 
until  very  late  it  will  not  spot  at  all.  The  spots 
are  slightly  sunken  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
the  surface  cells  have  collapsed.  The  dead  and 
collapsed  tissue  extends  from  the  surface  to  about 
one-fourth  the  thickness  of  the  rind.  In  1909-10 
no  spots  Avere  visible  while  the  fruit  was  on  the 
trees,  and  as  a  rule  the  spots  are  not  noticeable 
till  from  15  to  25  days  after  picking.  On  this 
account  it  is  not  possible  to  grade  against  this 
spot  in  the  packing-houses,  unless  storage  houses 
of  sufficient  capacity  are  built  to  hold  the  picking 
of  three  or  four  weeks.  This  year,  however.  T 
have  found  a  very  few  specimens  of  fairly  typical 
brown  spot  on  the  fruit  of  the  trees. 


The  brown  spot  has  been  observed  so  far  only 
on  the  Washington  luivel  variety  of  orange.  Spot- 
ting is  also  unifonnly  worse  on  fancy  smooth, 
thin-skiiuied  fruit.  The  fruit  which  grades  high- 
est as  it  comes  from  the  orchard  always  spots 
much  more  than  the  rough  fruit,  which  often  re- 
mains exempt.  Examination  of  the  spots  with  a 
hand  lens  fails  to  show  any  abra.sion  or  opening 
in  the  epidermis. 

Orange  packers  have  been  complaining  of  the 
brown  spot  for  only  four  or  five  years,  but  it  is 
probable  that  it  has  existed,  though  varying  in 
severity,  as  long  as  the  navel  orange  has  been 
cultivated  in  California. 

The  Cause  of  Brown  Spot. — It  nuiy  be  stated 
at  the  outset  that  nothing  has  been  found  so  far 
which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  brown  spot 
is  caused  by  parasites  such  as  fungi  or  bacteria. 
It  ajjpears  to  be  purely  a  physiological  disease. 
The  writer  has  not  been  able  to  find  in  scientific 
literature  a  description  of  any  disease  strictly 
comparable  to  the  brown  spot,  and  we  have  been 
thrown  entirely  on  our  own  resources  in  search- 
ing for  a  cause.  The  nearest  approach  to  a  par- 
allel case  seems  to  be  the  "Bitter  Pit  of  the  Aj)- 
ple."  as  described  by  I.  B.  Pole  Evans,  of  South 
Africa:  D.  ]\Ic Alpine,  of  Australia,  and  various 
investigators  in  this  country.  The  bitter  ])it,  how- 
ever, differs  markedly  in  that  the  i)its  occur  to 
a  large  extent  before  the  fruit  is  picked  from  the 
trees. 

Unpublished  manuscripts  of  Prof.  Ralph  E. 
Smith  indicate  that  the  normal  rind  of  a  green 
orange  functioTis  as  a  leaf  and  manufactures 
starch  in  abundance.  With  the  disappearance  of 
the  chlorophyl  at  maturity  the  remnant  of  starch 
is  changed  to  sugars,  the  fully  mature  orange  con- 
taining no  starch  in  the  rind.  It  was  found,  how- 
ever, that  the  brown  spots  gave  a  distinct  reaction 
to  iodine,  showing  that  in  these  diseased  cells 
the  diastatie  action  was  in  some  way  inhibited. 

Prof.  Smith  also  found  that  freshly  picked  fruit 
upon  which  the  spots  had  not  yet  become  visible, 
when  decolorized  and  treated  with  iodine  would 
show  blue  spots,  indicating  the  presence  of  starch 
at  those  places  which  would  have  turned  brown 
later.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  the  trouble 
originates  while  the  fruit  is  on  the  tree  and  sug- 
gests the  presence  of  some  enzyme  which  inhibits 
diastatie  action  during  the  time  the  fruit  is  color- 
ing. Prof.  Smith  also  observed  that  the  coloring 
of  the  fruit  was  more  rapid  and  the  starch  nor- 
mally disappeared  from  the  rind  more  quickly 
in  those  localities  where  the  brown  spot  was  more 
severe. 

Investigations  have  been  carried  on  along  many 
different  lines  of  inquiry  and  while  the  results  are 
so  far  all  negative,  they  are  presented  here  on 
account  of  the  possible  value  of  such  negative  re- 
sults in  narrowing  down  the  investigation  and 
because  of  various  interesting  by-products. 

Not  Due  to  Position  on  the  Tree. — In  experi- 
ment No.  1  it  was  found  that  the  position  occu- 
pied by  the  fruit  on  the  tree  seemed  to  have  no 
appreciable  effect  on  the  liability  of  the  fruit  to 
spot.  Several  trees  were  selected  in  one  orchard, 
the  fruit  from  which  had  spotted  badly.  On  Feb- 
ruary 4  a  number  of  sound  oranges  were  picked 
from  the  north,  east,  south,  and  west  sides  and 
also  from  the  inside  of  the  trees.  The  fruit  was 
stored  in  the  ])acking-house  and  when  examined 
three  weeks  later  was  found  to  be  58  per  cent 
spotted,  the  spots  occurring  about  equally  in  each 
of  the  different  lots.  Experiment  No.  1  was  con- 
ducted by  II.  J.  Ramsey  at  the  instance  of  Prof. 
R.  E.  Smith,  who  later  turned  the  work  over  to 
the  writer. 

In  experinu'ut  \o.  2  it  was  shown  that  if  the 
oranges  wen'  picked  before  October  1  or  before 
they  had  begun  to  color,  that  as  the.v  gradually 
turiH'd  yellow  in  storage,  spots  would  appear 
which  would  remain  green  instead  of  turning 
bi'own.  Such  green  spots  are  usually  from  three 
to  fi\c  times  largei'  than  ty]>ical  brown  sj)ots. 

Not  Due  to  Soil  or  Location. — An  impression 


was  i)revalent  among  the  growers  that  the  spot- 
ting was  worse  on  fruit  grown  at  the  higher  ele- 
\ations  along  the  slopes  of  the  foothills.  Accord- 
ingly, in  ex|)eriment  No.  fruit  was  picked  from 
different  orchards  in  order  to  test  this  point  and 
to  bring  into  contrast  other  conditions.  Fruit 
from  orchards  on  the  foothills  was  contrasted 
with  that  from  the  low  level  land.  Fruit  from 
heavy  red  soil  was  stored  beside  that  from  light 
sandy  soil.  In  all.  many  boxes  of  fruit  were  col- 
lected and  stored  from  each  of  eleven  different 
localities  in  southern  California.  After  the  fruit 
was  examined  three  weeks  later  and  all  the  fig- 
ures tabulated,  it  was  found  that  the  spot  varied 
from  8  to  89  per  cent  in  the  different  localities, 
but  a  carefid  study  of  the  figures  failed  to  show 
any  correlation  between  soil  type  and  brown  spot. 
In  one  locality  the  foothill  land  or  the  heavy  land 
would  show  the  most  spot,  while  in  another  local- 
ity .iust  the  opposite  would  obtain.  In  general, 
it  was  found  that  near  the  coast  a  longer  time 
elapsed  between  picking  the  fruit  and  the  appear- 
ajice  of  the  spot,  and  the  spots  averaged  a  lighter 
brown  and  were  less  objectionable  than  in  the 
interior  valleys  where  the  soil  contains  less  humus 
and  much  higher  temperatures  prevail  in  summer. 

Not  Preventable  by  Wrapping. — Exjjeriment 
No.  4  was  planned  to  determine  what  effect  the 
retardation  of  the  loss  of  water  by  evaporation 
from  the  fruit  would  have  on  the  development  of 
the  spot.  Tt  was  thought  that  if  the  brown  spot 
could  be  controlled  by  checking  evaporation,  the 
sub.stitution  of  heavily  waxed  paper  for  the  or- 
diiuiry  tissue  wrapping  paper  would  constitute 
an  easy  and  thoroughly  pj-aetieal  remedy,  *  *  * 
Different  lots  of  fruit  in  packing-houses  were 
wrapped  in  each  of  three  kinds  of  ])aper,  using 
wax  paper,  a  parchmyne  paper  imported  from 
Cennany,  and  ordinary  orange  wrapping  paper, 
Th's  work  was  carried  on  in  twelve  different  local- 
ities, including  four  counties,  during  January. 
February,  and  March,  1910.  When  the  figures 
were  all  brought  together,  and  tabulated  and 
averaged,  it  was  found  that  the  following  per  cent 
of  spot  occurred  under  the  different  papers: 
Waxed,  42  per  cent :  parchmyne,  5-3  per  cent,  and 
common  wrappers.  50  per  cent.  The  results  were 
decidedly  disappointing,  especially  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  results  were  not  at  all  uniform.  In 
some  cases  the  waxed  paper  showed  the  least  spot, 
M'hile  in  others  the  opposite  was  the  case. 

Trying  to  Make  Spots. — In  experiment  No.  5 
an  attempt  was  juade  to  artificially  produce  the 
brown  spot  and  many  other  forms  of  blemishes 
by  cutting,  bruising,  scratching,  and  kneading 
the  green,  half-grown  fruit,  and  also  by  spraying 
or  dropping  on  the  green  fruit  various  acids  and 
other  caustic  substances  calculated  to  eau.se  in- 
.iury.  The  results  of  this  work  gave  us  hints  as 
to  the  causes  of  a  number  of  common  blemishes 
as  ordinarily  met  with  in  the  packing-house,  but 
no  broAvn  spots  rewarded  our  efforts.  Even  where 
the  fruit  was  gently  kneaded  between  the  balls 
of  the  fingers  without  in  any  way  in.juring  the 
surface,  the  fruit  after  picking  failed  to  develop 
spots  wh'ch  would  correspond  with  the  points 
where  ])ressure  had  been  applied. 

Not  Due  to  Organisms. — While  it  seemed  fairly 
certain  that  the  brown  spot  was  not  caused  by 
]iarasites.  it  was  thought  best  to  leave  no  stone 
unturned,  and  in  experiment  No.  6  the  fruit  was 
soaked  in  disinfectants.  Lot  A  Mas  soaked  on  - 
minute  in  copper  sulphate  solution  (1  pound  to 
1000  gallons)  and  later  developed  36  per  cent  of 
spot :  lot  B  Avas  soaked  one  minute  in  permangan- 
ate of  potash  solution  (1,4  pound  to  1000  gallons  ^ 
and  later  showed  16  per  cent  spot:  while  lot  C. 
which  was  left  untreated,  developed  only  8  per 
cent  of  spot.  These  results  showed  that  disinfect- 
ants at  least  did  not  reduce  the  amount  of  spot, 
and  the  experiment  as  a  whole  was  devoid  of  any 
interesting  results. 

Experiment  No.  8  carried  us  into  the  field  ..f 
entomology,  for  we  could  not  ignore  the  possil)il- 
ity,  however  improbable,  that  brown  spot  might 
be  an  after-effect  of  .some  insect  in.^ur\^  Accord- 
ingly, every  kind  of  sucking  in.sect  at  all  comiiKm 
around  the  orchard  was  placed  under  suspicion 
and  watched.  Tn  some  cases  cages  of  glass  ami 
cloth  were  made  and  a  half-grown  orance  en 
closed  with  several  individuals  of  one  kind  of 
insect.  So  far  no  positive  results  have  been  se- 
cured, although  these  experiments  are  still  in 
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progress  and  a  final  report  cannot  be  given  at 
this  time. 

Not  Due  to  Frosts  nor  Fumigation. — Oranges 
were  found  to  spot  badly  before  any  frosts  had 
occurred  and  it  can  be  said  with  certainty  that 
the  spot  cannot  be  due  to  the  eifects  of  frost. 

Fruit  was  also  put  up  from  fumigated  and  non- 
fumigated  orchards  and  the  results  showed  that 
the  spot  developed  without  respect  to  fumigation. 
Fumigation  burns,  moreover,  are  easily  recognized 
and  form  a  distinct  class  of  blemishes. 

Not  Caused  by  Injections. — Experiment  No.  9 
consisted  in  a  series  of  experiments  which  were 
made  in  the  effort  to  produce  the  brown  spot  by 
injecting  into  the  rind,  with  a  hypodermic  needle 
various  substances  calculated  to  affece  it  injuri- 
ously. Some  of  the  substances  tried  in  various 
strengths  were  alcohol,  ethyl  nitrite,  formic  acid, 
distilled  water,  air,  oxydase  extracted  from  brown 
spot  tissue,  and  enzyme  extracted  from  green  per- 
simmons. 

Side  Lights  on  the  Subject. — None  of  these  at- 
tempts to  produce  the  brown  spot  were  success- 
ful, although  some  very  interesting  observations 
were  made.  It  was  found  that  an  injection  of 
di.stilled  water  caused  the  rind  to  increase  in 
thickness  from  75  to  100  per  cent  at  that  point, 
resulting  in  a  small  circular  protuberance  about 
%  inch  in  diameter  of  hard,  dense  tissue  with 
thicker  walled  cells.  The  oxydase  injected  seemed 
to  produce  very  little  effect  worthy  of  extended 
description.  The  most  important  observation  af- 
forded by  this  experiment  may  be  described  as 
follows :  "Whenever  a  chemical  such  as  alcohol 
or  acid  was  used  the  tissue  was  immediately 
killed  in  a  symmetrical  circular  area,  the  diameter 
of  which  varied  with  the  amount  of  chemical  in- 
jected.   These  dead  spots  at  once  lost  water,  be- 


(By  John  S.  Armstrong  of  Ontario,  Cal.,  at  the 
Pacific  Coast  Nurserymen's  Association  in  San 
Jose.) 

Organized  effort,  to  be  effective,  depends  on 
individual  effort.  The  United  States  Senate  is 
a  collective  body  composed  of  units  which  work 
as  a  whole  in  the  solving  of  momentous  questions 
of  Government;  so  also  is  this  Association  a  col- 
lective body  composed  of  individuals,  all  of  whom 
must  work  as  a  cohesive  whole  if  work  of  merit 
is  to  be  accomplished.  And  this  thought  brings 
forcibly  to  mind  the  fact  that  the  nursery  busi- 
ness has  been  a  laggard  in  fostering  and  promot- 
ing its  own  interests.  In  the  matter  of  Federal, 
State,  and  county  quarantine  legislation  it  has 
been  a  follower  rather  than  a  leader.  We  have 
given  no  attention  to  quarantine  laws  until  their 
operation  has  been  felt  in  the  prosecution  of  our 
business.  Not  until  Mr.  George  C.  Roeding,  of 
this  organization,  gave  personal  attention  to  legis- 
lative matters  during  the  last  session  of  the  Cali- 
fornia legislature,  has  there  been  a  single  instance 
to  my  knowledge  where  the  nursery  business  has 
been  represented  and  received  consideration. 

National  Quarantine  Approved. — But  it  is  not 

my  purpose  to  dilate  on  local  affairs,  only  in  so 
far  as  they  are  of  general  application.  The  grow- 
ing and  handling  of  plants  is  indeed  a  big  industry 
representing  large  aggregate  capital,  which  in  its 
ramifications  spans  the  continent  and  also  enters 
the  sphere  of  international  transactions.  Thus  we 
have  county  and  State  trade  conditions,  interstate 
shipments,  and  exports  and  imports.  Obviously, 
all  these  cannot  be  regulated  by  mutual  agree- 
ments. Intelligent  county  and  State  quarantine 
legislation  will  do  much  in  local  transactions,  but 
interstate  and  internatioal  business  can  only  bo 
regulated  by  Federal  authority,  which,  it  seems 
to  me.  is  what  we  must  recognize  and  take  the 
initiative  to  secure,  if  we  are  to  win  the  fight 
against  plant  diseases  and  injurious  insects.  But 
legislation  of  itself  will  not  afford  immunity — far 
from  it.  Insect  life  and  the  causes  of  plant  dis- 
eases are  as  much  a  part  of  vegetable  life  as  the 
air  we  breathe,  but  Federal  quarantine  legisla- 


coming  dry  and  hard.  After  two  or  three  weeks 
a  ring  about  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  wide  imme- 
diately surrounding  the  dead  tissue  appeared  to 
collapse  and  present  an  appearance  exactly  sim- 
ilar to  brown  spot.  The  width  of  this  brown 
spot  ring  was  seen  to  increase  slightly  for  se~r- 
eral  weeks  after  the  orange  was  picked.  This  ob- 
servation suggested  that  oxydizing  enzymes, 
which  may  have  been  set  free  by  the  death  of 
the  chemically-killed  cells  transfused  into  the  ad- 
joining living  cells,  and  since  these  cells  were  no 
longer  receiving  food  solutions  or  manufacturing 
starch  (the  epidermal  cells  having  lost  their  chlo- 
rophyl  and  turned  yellow),  they  were  unable  to 
resist  the  effects  of  the  encroaching  ferment. 

The  Fruit  Mourns  the  Loss  of  the  Tree. — These 
observations  lead  me  to  conclude  that  the  direct 
cause  of  brown  spot  is  the  oxydation  of  the  pro- 
toplasm by  enzymes  which  occur  in  the  proto- 
plasm itself,  but  which  are  prevented  from  acting 
as  long  as  the  orange  is  joined  to  the  tree  and 
receiving  water  and  certain  nutritive  substances 
from  the  tree.  Thus  the  resistance  of  the  proto- 
plasm to  enzyme  encroachments  gradually  grows 
less  from  the  time  the  orange  is  picked. 

Thus  while  I  may  attribute  brown  spot  to  a 
premature  death  of  certain  groups  of  cells  lying 
at  and  near  the  surface,  this  only  takes  the  real 
question  one  step  further  back,  for  the  practical 
citrus  men  will,  of  course,  wish  to  know  the  pri- 
mary causes  which  bring  about  such  premature 
death  and  an  economic  method  of  preventing  it. 

]\Ieanwhile  the  investigations  are  being  con- 
tinued in  an  attempt  to  answer  this  pei-plexing 
riddle,  and  any  suggestions  from  others  who  may 
be  working  on  similar  problems  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  will  be  considered  with  apprecia- 
tion. 


tion  will  do  much  to  keep  out  dangerous  ailments 
of  plant  life  and  also  any  obnoxious  insects  which 
are  as  yet  unknown  to  us.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  with  a  national  quarantine  we  might  have 
escaped  the  blight  of  the  gypsy  and  brown-tailed 
moths,  the  San  Jose  scale,  the  Argentine  ant,  the 
codlin  moth,  the  cotton-boll  weevil,  the  bark 
louse  of  the  chestnut  trees  in  New  York  and  sur- 
rounding States,  besides  many  others  that  need 
not  here  be  mentioned.  Mr.  Charles  L.  Marlatt, 
of  the  Division  of  Entomology,  in  a  recent  pub- 
lication shows  that  60  per  cent  of  the  important 
injurious  insect  pests  in  this  country  are  of  for- 
eign origin  and  have  been  brought  in  directly 
on  nursery  and  ornamental  stock  which  might 
have  been  kept  out  if  an  efficient  quarantine  had 
been  in  operation,  such  as  Austria,  Germany, 
France,  Holland,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  etc.,  oper- 
ate against  us.  The  United  States,  however,  en- 
joys no  such  protection,  with  the  result  that  we 
have  become  the  dumping-ground  for  refuse  stock 
denied  elsewhere.  According  to  Mr.  Marlatt,  ef- 
forts have  been  made  to  secure  such  protective 
legislation  for  the  past  fourteen  years,  but  it  has 
thus  far  been  effectually  blocked  by  a  small  body 
of  nurserymen  who,  careless  of  consequences  to 
the  country  at  large,  fear  some  slight  check  on 
the  freedom  of  their  operations.  The  value  of 
such  imported  stock  is  said  to  be  about  $350,000 
annually,  while  the  codlin  moth  or  apple  worm 
costs  us  sixteen  millions,  and  the  cotton-boll  wee- 
vil 25  millions  a  year,  not  to  mention  several 
other  bugs  adding  100  millions  more,  all  of  them 
imported. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  I  am  in  favor  of  abso- 
lute prohibition  of  entry  of  stock  into  the  United 
States,  excepting  under  the  careful  supervision 
of  experts  of  the  Federal  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, and  even  then  it  might  be  limited  to  new 
or  little-known  fruits  and  plants,  thus  stimulat- 
ing the  production  of  all  stock  to  American  so'l. 
This  would  certainly  remove  a  great  danger. 

Bill  No.  8611  in  the  national  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, is  finally  passed,  is  to  regulate,  the  im- 
portation and  interstate  transportation  of  nurs- 
ery stock;  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 


to  establish  and  maintain  quarantine  districts  foi 
plant  diseases  and  insect  pests ;  to  permit  and  reg- 
ulate the  movement  of  fruits,  plants,  and  vegeta- 
bles therefrom,  and  for  other  purposes.  I  under- 
stand that  this  bill  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  which  is  willing  and 
anxious  to  give  the  trade  a  hearing  as  to  its  pro- 
visions and  operation  if  passed  into  law,  and  I 
suggest  that  our  president  appoint  a  strong  com- 
mittee to  take  up  its  consideration.  Surely  we 
all  want  clean  stock,  because  it  means  more  and 
better  business.  This  committee  might  also  con- 
sider quarantine  regulations  with  a  view  to  secur- 
ing harmony  throughout  the  several  States. 

California  Quarantine. — California  is  possibly 
the  only  State  that  maintains  an  international 
quarantine  (at  San  Francisco  and  other  seaports), 
which  is  certainly  a  good  precautionary  measure, 
which  has  done  much  to  save  us  from  the  inva- 
sion of  bugs,  microbes,  and  bacteria  that  cause 
nurserymen  and  growei's  to  sit  up  and  take  notice. 
We  al.so  quarantine  against  other  States,  which 
goes  against  the  grain  of  the  itinerant  tree  ped- 
dler, but  in  no  way  alarms  the  intelligent  nurs- 
eryman who  grows  his  own  stuff  on  his  own  land 
to  sell  his  own  trade. 

But  it  is  not  so  much  the  law  and  its  quarantine 
provisions  that  bothers  and  impedes  business;  it 
is  rather  its  execution,  and  the  political  apoint- 
ments  as  horticultural  commissioners  and  deputy 
inspectors  that  give  us  that  tired  feeling  for 
which  the  medical  advertisements  prescribe  pink 
pills.  Honest  inspection  by  really  competent  au- 
thority is  to  be  encouraged,  but  when  it  is  other- 
wise, it  becomes  a  menace,  not  only  to  the  nursery 
business,  but  the  entire  range  of  hoi'ticulture. 
For  it  goes  without  saying  that  no  one  is  looking 
for  infected  plants  and  trees — least  of  all  the  nurs- 
eryman who  has  his  capital  so  invested.  I  will 
admit  that  the  intelligent  inspection  of  plants  is 
fraught  with  difficulties  requiring  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  economic  entomology  and  vegetable 
pathology,  and  long  experience  in  the  field.  Stock 
so  passed  on  should  be  allowed  to  "go  through" 
without  unnecessary  delays.  How  many  such  in- 
spectors have  you  or  I  met?  How  many  such  are 
there  really  in  the  field?  A  competent  inspector 
is  much  like  a  good  lawyer  whose  business  is  quite 
as  much  to  keep  people  out  of  the  law  as  in ;  so 
also,  good  inspection  service  will  inspire  confidence 
and  respect,  and  the  wise  nurseryman  will  be 
more  apt  to  co-operate  with  the  authorities  than 
to  oppose  them.  If  weak  men  are  appointed,  see 
to  it  that  they  are  "fired",  and  competent  ones 
put  in  their  places.  Don't  wait  to  be  haled  into 
coiirt;  take  the  initiative  in  the  formation  of  sane 
legislation,  and  see  to  it  that  the  execution  of 
the  law  is  properly  carried  out.  A  little  work 
in  this  direction  will  do  much  to  expedite  our 
business  and  avoid  friction.  Plonest  and  compe- 
tent inspection  is  what  we  should  all  work  for. 

Uniformity  Requisite. — As  has  already  been 
said,  uniformity  of  quarantine  laws  and  the  man- 
ner of  their  execution  is  certainly  a  work  this 
Association  should  take  up.  If  the  laws  are  rea- 
sonably uniform  in  all  the  States,  interstate  ship- 
ments can  be  handled  to  greater  advantage,  and 
we  shall  all  be  in  a  position  to  know  what  is  re- 
quired, and  how  to  meet  conditions  intelligently 
af,  well  as  economically.  This  once  secured,  and 
aiso  a  provision  regulating  the  importation  and 
exportation  of  nursery  stock,  the  fellow  with  clean 
plants  and  trees  has  ample  protection  and  an  op- 
portunity to  get  a  square  deal.  But  the  other 
fellow  with  infected  stock — well,  he'd  better  clean 
up  or  get  out  of  the  game. 


BEARING  OF  THE  MAYNARD  PLUM. 

To  the  Editor :  I  have  sixty  trees  of  the  May- 
nard  plum  variety,  which  are  at  once  a  delight 
antl  ;i  despair.  They  are  on  the  best  of  land, 
in  th<;  pink  of  condition,  fine  large  trees,  six  years 
old.  They  bloom  very  full,  and  bees  a-plenty  are 
among  them.  Last  spring  they  were  cut  back 
shar[)ly.  The  only  thing  the  matter  with  them 
is  that  they  do  not  heaj" — merely  three  or  four 
boxes  of  splendid,  large  fruit  on  the  whole  sixty 
trees.  Can  any  plum  grower,  or  any  reader 
1h  reof,  offer  any  suggestion  by  which  they  can 
he  made  to  produce?  G.  B. 

Fresno  county. 

lAVhat  is  the  experience  of  other  readers  with 
this  variety? — Editor.] 


Quarantine  Laws  and  Their 

Execution 
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With  the  Fruit  Men. 

The  Rialto  Fruit  Co.  has  paid  to  the 
i-itnis  growers  in  the  Hotnosassa  pool, 
$1.33  per  box  net.  An  extra  refund  of 
over  5  cents  per  box  will  be  paid  later. 

The  first  carload  shipments  of  grapes 
from  Imperial  county  will  begin  the  com- 
ing weel<.  Early  grapes  are  about  gone 
and  heavy  shipments  will  be  made  of 
late  varieties,  which  are  of  line  quality. 
Vine  hoppers,  which  threatened  to  do 
much  damage  in  several  vineyards,  have 
been  checked. 

Nearly  100,000  trees  and  27,540  vines 
were  shipped  into  Kings  county  for  plant- 
ing this  year.  Several  hundred  thousand 
home-grown  trees  were  also  put  out. 

Reports  from  southern  France  indicate 
that  the  fruit  crop  is  to  be  very  short. 

The  annual  pilgrimage  from  the  vari- 
ous orphanages  to  the  berry  fields  of  Se- 
bastopol  has  taken  place.  From  the  San 
Mateo  orphanage  145  children  went  up 
last  week  for  the  season. 

The  distribution  of  Capri  figs  contain- 
ing the  wasps  that  fertilize  Smyrna  figs 
is  going  on  from  the  Government  station 
at  Loomis. 

More  than  100  different  experiments  for 
checking  the  apple  mildew  are  being  made 
by  W.  H.  Volck,  entomologist  for  Santa 
Cruz  county.  Commissioner  Volck  re- 
ports that  the  woolly  aphis  and  green 
aphis  are  prevalent  in  some  orchards. 

Considerable  experimentation  regarding 
l)arasites  for  scale  insects  is  being  car- 
ried on  in  Santa  Barbara  county  by  Hor- 
ticultural Commissioner  C.  W.  Beers,  P. 
H.  Timberlake  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  other  entomologists. 

The  Farmers'  Union  at  Gridley,  Butte 
county,  is  making  arrangements  to  form 
a  pool  of  the  grape  crop  in  that  vicinity. 

Cherry  shipments  from  San  Jose  have 
amounted  to  a  few  more  than  110  car- 
loads, against  140  a  year  ago.  The  aver- 
age price  per  car  was  about  $3200,  or 
$1000  more  than  in  1910. 

According  to  estimates  of  railroad  offi- 
cials, green  fruit  shipments  will  be  about 
one-fourth  short.  The  first  fruit  train  of 
the  Santa  Fe  will  leave  Fresno  July  17. 

At  the  Saturday  meeting  of  the  San 
Jose  Grange  it  was  stated  that  canners 
were  offering  $60  per  ton  for  apricots,  and 
driers  17c.  for  dried  and  $65  for  green 
'cots.  Around  Campbell  the  growers 
have  agreed  not  to  sell  for  less  than  $80 
per  ton.  From  $40  to  $50  was  said  to  be 
offered  for  clings  and  $30  to  $40  for  free- 
stone peaches. 

Commissioner  Sharp  of  Kings  county  re- 
ports that  the  vine  hopper  is  not  as 
numerous  as  usual  in  the  county,  al- 
though the  black  peach  aphis  is  more 
plentiful.  There  are  now  in  the  county 
51,554  acres  in  fruit  and  vineyard.  Rus- 
sian thistle,  Johnson  and  Bermuda 
grasses,  and  morning  glory  are  increas- 
ing. Commissioner  Bccles  states  that  a 
great  decrease  in  squirrels  is  noted. 

On  account  of  heavy  spring  rains  and 
cold  weather,  less  irrigation  than  usual 
is  being  required  in  Fresno  and  Tulare 
county  orange  orchards. 

On  the  O'Hara  ranch  of  16  acres  at 
Oakley,  Contra  Costa  county.  60  tons  of 
apricots  were  secured  selling  at  $60  per 
ton. 

Apple  crop  prospects  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  have  been  forecasted  as  fol- 
lows: Hood  river,  50  to  60%  of  1910; 
Rogue  River,  40  to  50%  of  1910;  Milton 
P'reewater,  35  to  50%  of  1910;  Wenatchee. 
same  as  1910;  Yakima,  35  to  50%  of  1910: 
southwestern  Idaho,  heavier  than  1910. 

Steamers  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
going  direct  to  Crockett,  Contra  Costa 
county,  are  in  the  future  to  be  boarded  at 
quarantine  by  a  State  horticultural  in- 


spector who  will  accompany  the  vessels 
to  the  dock,  carrying  on  the  inspection  en 
route.  An  extra  inspector  for  Crockett 
may  also  be  appointed. 

The  California  Almond  Growers'  Ex- 
change reports  the  formation  of  the  Co- 
lusa County  Almond  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, which  will  market  its  almonds 
through  the  Exchange  this  season.  This 
makes  the  third  new  association,  for  1911 
business  and  a  total  of  14  associations 
now  affiliated  with  the  Exchange.  On 
July  14  the  delegates  from  the  various 
associations  met  in  Sacramento  to  de- 
termine the  price  that  will  be  asked  for 
almonds  this  season. 

A  remarkable  record  for  diversity  in 
the  production  of  fruit  and  other  crop^ 
was  made  last  year  by  Sebastojjol,  Sonoma 
county,  and  vicinity,  as  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing figures:  Cherries,  SOOO  tons; 
pears,  400  tons;  grapes,  12,000  tons;  black- 
berries, 980  tons;  Mammoth  Blackber 
ries,  225  tons;  loganberries,  370  tons; 
strawberries,  80  tons;  raspberries,  20 
tons;  peaches,  965  tons;  dried  prunes,  650 
tons;  green  apples,  215,000  boxes;  dried 
apples,  1400  tons;  hops,  2217  bales;  eggs. 
38,865  cases  or  1,399,140  dozen,  valued 
at  $326,605;  value  of  poultry  shipped, 
$67,000. 


Deciduous  Fruit  Shipments, 

Sacramento,  Cal.,  July  8,  19M. 
The  following  gives  number  of  cai-s 
of  deciduous  fruit  shipped  from  all  points 
in  California  for  the  week  (7  days)  end- 
ing Friday  morning,  July  7,  i9]l,  as  re- 
ported by  the  California  Fruit  Distribu- 
tors : 

Cherries — 17  cars.  This  fruit  is  now 
nearly  done.  There  may  possibly  be  a 
few  cars  to  report  next  week. 

Apricots — 37i,{>  cars.  A  little  more  than 
half  as  many  cars  were  shipped  this  last 
week  as  during  the  preceding  one.  Scat- 
tering shipments  will  continue  to  go  for- 
ward for  the  next  few  days.  Movement 
last  year  was  290  cars.  It  is  doubtful  if 
it  will  reach  a  total  of  225  cars  for  the 
present  season. 

Peaches — 63  cars.  Again  this  week  a 
slight  increase  in  shipment  is  noticed.  It 
probably  will  be  considerably  greater 
during  the  coming  seven  days,  when  a 
movement  of  approximately  100  cars  is 
expected.  St.  Johns  and  Hales  now  con- 
stitute the  bulk  of  the  movement,  and 
will  be  followed  by  Imperial  and  Early 
Crawford. 

Plums — 141%  cars.  The  plum  move- 
ment is  now  in  full  swing  and  comprises 
Climax,  Burhank,  Tragedy.  Simoni,  Abun- 
dance, Red  June,  with  small  shipments 
of  Santa  Rosa,  Wickson  and  Ogons.  All 
plums  being  shipped  now  are  of  fine  qual- 
ity and  many  of  them  grade  as  fancy. 
The  crop  of  plums  in  the  river  district 
and  in  Placer  county  will  not  be  as 
heavy  as  expected  earlier  in  the  season. 

Pears — 12%  cars.  A  few  Bartletts  are 
now  going  forward,  but  the  fruit  is  still 
too  immature  in  most  cases  to  be  attrac- 
tive. Shipments  will  materially  increase 
during  the  coming  week,  and  the  q\iality 
will  imijrove  from  day  to  day. 

There  is  no  change  in  the  grape  situa- 
tion, which  continues  generally  very  fine. 
A  little  mildew  is  being  reported  in  the 
irrigated  districts,  but,  having  been 
quickly  cared  for,  will  probably  not  affect 
the  output.  Thompson  Seedless  grapes 
are  expected  to  move  out  of  the  Imperial 
district  next  week. 

Total  shipments  to  July  10  were  991 
cars,  as  against  2087  cars  to  the  same 
date  last  year. 


Buyers'  Price  for  Fruit. 

To  accompany  the  news  items  regard- 
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iFertilize  With  Air| 

The  nodules  on  these  roots  are  colonies  of  = 
bacteria  that  suck  the  nitrogen  from  the  air  and  = 
store  it  in  the  plant,  which  then  becomes  a  = 
valuable  fertilizer.  The  bacteria  were  placed  S 
there  by  inoculating  the  seed  with  = 

farmogermI 

(High  Bred  Nitrogen  Gathering  Bacicrte)  SI 

Science  has  thus  brought  the  wonderful  = 

possibilities  of  bacteria  fertilization  to  a  — 

thoroughly  practical  and  simple  method  ^ 

of  application.  ^3 

This  places  within  reach  of  every  grower  ^5 

an  enormous  increase  in  the  tonnage  and  ^ 

fertilizing  value  of  ss 

COVER  CROPS  I 

Vetch,  clover,  fenugreek  and  all  legumes  can  = 
be  inoculated  with  Farmogerm  at  a  nominal  S 
expense  and  by  a  simple  operation,  or  we  will  ~ 
treat  the  seed  for  our  customers  if  preferred.  ^= 

WRITE  DEPT.  O  FOR  FARMOGERM  BOOKLET.  S 

'SeedSPlantCo.  S 

E^Tab/ished  J87/.  = 
326-328-330  SO.  MAIN  ST.  = 

Los  Angeles  .    California  S 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  CALIFORXIA.  = 


GIVE  THE 
POMONA  PATENT 
PRESSURE  GATE 
A  TRIAL. 

No  rubber  or  vvooden  facing 
to  rot  or  nrar  oat.  Abao- 
Intelr  vratpr  tight  vrhen 
cloded.  I.ocklni;  niFcbanlam  ta 
protected  aKalnat  mat  or  cloK- 
kIdk  nltb  nand  or  dirt.  Sim- 
ple In  eonntruetlon.  Cbeap  la 
price  and  aa  durable  aa  aolld 
Iron. 

THE  LOCKING  DEVICE 
la  tbe  aimpleat  made,  merely 
a  taperlns  acrew  with  apllt 
tapering  nut  aocket.  It  looka 
the  cover  In  any  dealred  posi- 
tion or  locka  the  faces,  mak- 
ing an  .\HSOI,lTEI,Y  WATER 
TltiHT  JOINT. 

TWO  FOOT  HA.\DI,E  FTR- 
N  I  S  H  E  D  WITH  EVERY 
PRESSURE  GATE  FREE. 

ALSO  A  FUI.I,  LINE  OF 
CIRCULAR  VALVES  FOR  OR- 
CHARD AND  ALFALFA  IR- 
RIGATION CARRIED  IN 
STOCK. 

Write  for  dencrlptlve  circu- 
lar and  price  Ilat. 


POMONA  MFG.  CO. 

POMONA.  CAL. 


HIGH  GRADE  CITRUS  TREES 

20  years  experience  enables  us  to  furnish  tlie  best  absolutely. 
Write,  phone  or  call  for  information.    We  are  here  for  business. 

POLLARD  BROS. 

CORNER  MISSION  STREET  AND  LOS  ROBLES  AVE..  SOUTH  PASADENA.  CAL. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  COMPANY  'Te^rit^: 

"Anchor"  Br.md,  \  tlvet  Flowt-rs  of  Sul phur;  "Volcano"  Hr.Tiui.  Suhllnied  Klowers  of  Sul- 
phur: "Tiger"  Brand,  Kuhllraed  Sulphur:  "OiamoDd  S"  Brand,  Ketlned  Flour  .Sulphur; 
"Fruit"  Brand.  Powdered  .Sulphur,  Roll  or  Stick,  Ketined  Lump. 

AGENTS  FOR  "Flenr  de  Soulre"  Kxtra  Fine  and  Eagle  Brand.  Flori  dl  Zollo 
(for  bleachltig  and  spraying). 

Retlnery:  BORDEAUX.  FRANCE. 
Olflce— 624  California  St,  above  Kearney.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIFORNIA 
Samples  and  Prices  on  Application.  Telephone:  Kearney  4836— (Home)  C663fi. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 

I  dual  direct  with  the  coiLsumt-r.  If  I  liad  aK<  rits  to  sell  ywy  product  it 
would  mean  that  I  must  add  to  my  price  as  mucli  as  tlie  agent.s'  commission 
would  be.  My  lumber  is  brought  direct  from  the  forest.  L.ate.st  improved 
machinery.  Up-to-date  methods.  Redwood  Tanks.  Picking  Boxes,  Peach 
Boxes,  Drying  Trays,  Egg  Cases.  A  tank  5  ft.  diameter.  2%  ft.  deep,  JT.SO.  A 
tank  6  ft.  diameter,  2%  ft.  deep,  $10.50.  Large  stock  of  tanks  of  various  sizes 
in  stock.     .Anything  made  to  order  on  short  notice.     .Spraying  tank.>!. 

R.  F.  WILSON.  4.17  W.  Main  St..  S(url<(on,  <°nl. 
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ing  prices  given  for  fruit  in  various  parts 
of  the  State,  we  give  liere  standard  offers 
for  dried  fruits  as  furnished  by  San 
Francisco  houses  on  Wednesday,  July  12: 
Peaches,  9  to  10c;  new  crop  Muscatels 
on  4  to  0/-jC.  basis.  Sultanas  41/2  to  4%c., 
Thompson's  Seedless  4%  to  5c.;  prunes, 
4  to  i%c.  basis;  apricots,  14c.;  apples, 
9c.;  pears,  10  to  11c.  The  buyers  state 
that  growers  as  a  whole  are  holding  for 
higher  prices  and  that  but  few  sales  at 
the  above  figures  are  being  made. 

A  prominent  canner  gives  the  following 
prices  for  canning  fruit:  Freestone 
peaches  $35,  cling  $40  to  $50  and  $55. 
with  some  contracts  at  $60;  apricots,  $60, 
a  few  sales  having  been  made  at  $70; 
pears,  $45  to  $55. 

The  hot  weather  in  the  East  is  said 
to  have  made  a  greater  demand  and  les- 
sened the  prospects  for  a  full  crop  there. 


General  Agriculture. 

A  melon  blight  that  is  killing  many 
vines  is  reported  from  Dinuba.  Sulphur 
is  being  used  to  check  the  disease. 

Although  the  acreage  of  cotton  in  Im- 
l)erial  county  is  less  than  last  year,  the 
crop  is  expected  to  be  greater  than  usual. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  gives  the 
valley  a  prospect  of  100  per  cent,  which 
is  greater  than  in  any  other  section  of 
the  country. 

The  high  prices  being  received  from 
potatoes  are  expected  to  keep  up  for  sev- 
eral weeks,  until  Eastern  potatoes  come 
in. 

The  onion  crop  of  Oregon  is  showing 
excellent  growth,  although  the  acreage  is 
less  than  last  year. 

H.  Newell,  of  Porterville,  has  taken 
from  a  measured  acre  planted  to  straw- 
berries fruit  to  the  value  of  $1150,  and 
expects  to  raise  the  figure  to  $1500  before 
the  year  is  out.  Newell  has  been  in 
the  State  only  a  year,  coming  here  from 
Maine. 


SAVE  YOUR  TIME  water  and  grading     ^ ,  

!mf^  BY    IRRIGATING  WITH  AMERICAN  ^^BJ 

SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE  ^ 


The  PITE  RECOMMENDED  BY  ALL  USERS.  It  is  the  ONLY  SCIENTIFICALLY  CONSTRUCTED  SURFACE  IRRI- 
GATION PIPE  on  the  market.  THERE'S  NO  ROUND  SEAMS  TO  LEAK,  retard  the  flow  of  water  or  weaken  the  pipe. 
This  pipe  is  easily  handled  and  cheaper  than  flumes.  It  will  last  a  lifetime.  For  irrigating  alfalfa  it  is  the  only 
pipe  to  use.  We  make  RIVETED  PIPE  AND  TANKS.  Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  also  SPECIAL  IRRIGATION 
FOLDER  which  may  mean  much  to  you. 

American  Steel  F>Ipe  &  Tank  Co.,  General  Offices  342-43  Pacific  Electric  BIdg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Miscellaneous. 

The  Escondido  Valley  Land  and  Plant 
ing  Co.  is  constructing  four  miles  of 
wire  fence  around  its  vineyard  near  Es- 
condido, for  the  ])urpose  of  keeping  out 
rabbits. 

County  Bee  Inspector  W.  F.  Wagner  of 
Imperial  states  that  a  large  honey  crop 
is  looked  for.  This  is  due  partly  to  a 
scarcity  of  the  alfalfa  butterflies,  which 
leaves  more  alfalfa  honey  for  the  bees. 

W.  S.  Morris  of  Woodland  has  improved 
his  irrigating  system  so  that  he  is  able 
to  irrigate  80  acres  of  land  from  two 
wells.  A  new  10-inch  centrifugal  pump 
is  giving  3000  gallons  of  water  i)er  min- 
ute. 

Plans  have  been  completed  for  the  re- 
claiming of  4600  acres  of  tule  land  south 
of  Suisim.  Deeds  from  former  owners 
to  the  Government  have  been  accepted  ana 
the  engineers  will  soon  l)egin  work  on 
the  project. 

The  Lima  Bean  Growers'  Association, 
at  a  meeting  at  Oxnard  on  Tuesday,  de- 
cided to  accept  no  beans  for  the  season's 
pool  after  August.  The  Association  will 
purchase  no  beans  this  year,  handling 
only  beans  pooled  with  them. 

The  honey  crop  of  Santa  Barbara  is 
said  to  be  good  in  spite  of  many  colonies 
dying  during  the  winter. 

The  poultry  raisers  of  Imperial  counly 
are  organizing  an  association. 

Stephen  Strong,  formerly  horticultural 
deputy  in  Los  Angeles  county,  has  been 
ai!i)ointed  deputy  State  quarantine  officer. 
William  Wood  has  been  appointed  to  the 
place  vacated  by  Mr.  Strong. 

A  first  annual  melon  carnival  is  to 
be  held  in  Turlock  on  August  24  and  25. 

Heavy  shipments  of  bees  from  the  San 
Bernardino  valley  to  the  mountains 
where  the  honey  is  more  abundant  are 
being  made. 

H.  H.  Carr,  of  Chicago,  president  of 


the  National  F^armers'  Association,  is  vis- 
iting many  parts  of  this  State,  inspect- 
ing agricultural  conditions. 

Alfred  Raiz,  of  the  department  of  agri- 
culture of  Peru,  is  making  a  study  of 
viticultural  condition  in  California.  He 
will  later  visit  France  and  other  grape- 
growing  sections  of  the  world. 

Active  work  against  weeds  is  being 
made  in  many  counties  of  the  State  by 
horticultural  cominissioners  and  inspec- 
tors. In  Santa  Barbara,  as  well  as  most 
of  the  other  counties  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia, more  assistance  from  the  general 
public  has  been  received  than  ever  before, 
and  more  progress  made  in  checking  their 
spread.  In  Yolo  county  Commissioner 
Hecke  rei)orts  that  .lohnson  grass  and 
thistles  have  been  practically  extermi- 
nated. In  Butte  county  similar  success 
against  weeds  is  reported  by  Commis 
sioner  Earl  Mills.  In  Alameda  county  the 
work  has  been  mainly  against  the  bull 
thistle,  few  other  weeds  being  trouble- 
some, and  this  is  under  fairly  good  con- 
trol in  the  country,  although  in  th.e  cities 
and  towns  more  difficulty  is  found  in  get- 
ting land  cleaned  up.  A.  R.  Galloway,  of 
Sonoma  county,  is  also  taking  active 
steps  looking  toward  the  eradication  of 
weeds. 


SUBDIVIDING  LANDS  NEAR  THE 
STATE  FARM. 


The  Briggs  tract  of  several  thousand 
acres  just  south  of  Davis,  on  the  banks 
of  Putale  creek,  has  been  purchased  by 
.James  Marshall  and  T.  G.  Schmeiser  for 
subdivision  purposes  and  will  be  improved 
for  sale  toward  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
land  is  planted  out  to  grapes  and  is  very 
productive,  almost  any  kind  of  crop  grow- 
ing to  a  high  state  of  excellence  on  it. 
The  property  is  but  a  short  distance  from 
the  State  farm  and  owes  no  small  part 
of  its  value  to  this  fact.  Only  a  few  days 
ago  $300  per  acre  was  refused  for  the 
Cecil  ranch,  adjoining  this. 


RHUBARB  FOR  PROFIT 

A  FREE  BOOKLET  ON 

Rhubarb  Culture 

$1000  profit  per  acre;  plant  now. 
Horry  planlsof  all  sorts.  Cut  this 
adv.  out  and  mall  today. 

J  B.  WAGNER,      Pasadena,  Cal. 

The  Rhubarb  and  Berry  Specialist 


THE  HENDERSOIS 

FRUIT  LADDER 

Best  Made 

Durable,  Practical  and  (;heap- 
est  oa  the  Market.  Hend  for 
Price  List. 

HENDERSON  MFG.  CO. 

710  E.  10th  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 


WANTED  —  Flr.st-clas.s  urcliardisl;  2S0 
acres,  prunes,  pcar.s.  apricots;  give  ref- 
ercncPH  and  stat«-  salary.  F.  N.  Woods, 
.Ir.,  711  PaclHc  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


PURITAN  -^i- 

-  BUILT  »>^«- 

AUTOMOBILE 

enfi^ine,  and  unlike  other  small  and 
low  priced  engines  is  FULLY 
(JUARANTEED  the  same  as  any 
other  of  the  well  known  Z-S  engines 
from  2  to  30  Horse  Power.  Being 
■<[  belt  driver  it  can  be  used  for  a 
variety  of  uses.  IT  IS  ALWAYS 
ON  THE  JOB  doing  TWO  MEN'S 
work  with  a  BOY'S  HELP  at  10 
cents  per  day.  Write  us  for  list  of 
eight  pump  combinations  sold  with 
the  PURITAN. 

NOTE:     'rhe  PURITAN  is  AIR  COOLED— no  water  to  bother  with. 

The  PURITAN  is  a  BELT  DRIVER— no  gears  to  break. 
The  PURITAN  is  a  VOVR  CYCLE  ENGINE— That's  what 

you  want  in  a  Stationary  Engine. 
The  PURITAN  runs  in  an  OIL  BATH— cannot  run  dry. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FULL  DETAILS  TO 

CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING  &  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

70  FREMONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

IN    GARDEN   AND  FIELD 


By  EDWARC  J.  WICKSON,  A.M. 
Author  of  "California  Fruits,"  Etc. 


A  Manual  of  Practice  with  and  without  Irrigation  for 
semi-tropical  countries. 


SE3COND  EDITION — REVISED  AND  EXTENDED. 


Size  of  Page,  6x9%,  368  pages,  well  printed  and  strongly 
bound  in  cloth ;  illustrated. 


CONTENTS  BY  CHAPTER  TITLES: 


Vegetable  Growing  in  California. 
Farmers'  Gardens  in  California. 
California    Climate    and  Vegetable 

Growing. 
Vegetable  Soils  of  California. 
Garden  Irrigation. 
Garden  Drainage  in  California. 
Cultivation. 
Fertilization. 

Seed  Growing  in  California. 
Garden  Protection. 
Weeds  in  California. 
Garden  Location  and  Arrangement. 
The  Planting  Season. 
Propagation. 
Asparagus. 
Artichokes. 
Beans. 
Beet. 

"Treats  of  every  feature  of  vegetable  production  in  plain, 
common-sense  terms  and  gives  reasons  for  its  assertions." 


Cabbage  Family. 
Carrot,  Parsnip,  and  Salsify. 
Celery. 
Chicory. 
Corn. 

Cucumber. 
Egg  Plant. 
Lettuce. 
Melons. 

Onion  Family. 
Peas. 
Peppers. 
Potatoes. 
Radishes. 
Rhubarb. 
Spinach. 
Squashes. 
Tomato. 
Turnip. 

Vegetable  Sundries. 


Price,  $2.00  Postpaid  Anywhere 

Address:  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  PubUsher 
667  Howard  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Coloring  Flowers  as  They  Grow. 


lu  answer  to  readers  who  have  enquired 
of  us  about  this  interesting  phase  of  freak 
gardening,  we  give  the  comments  which 
two  experts  made  in  the  Rural  New 
Yorker  upon  this  question:  "Why  will  a 
white  flower  absorb  red  ink  enough 
through  the  stem  to  color  it  a  deep  pink, 
while  it  will  not  absorb  black  ink  at  all?" 

Answer. — The  coloring  matter  of  com- 
mercial red  writing  inks  is  usually  car- 
mine, from  the  cochineal  insect,  or  more 
rarely  an  aniline  dye  or  even  extract  of 
logwood.  These  substances  are  all  highly 
diffusible  through  the  tissues  of  living 
plants  without  immediate  injury  to  the 
protoplasm  or  vital  substance  of  the  plant 
cells.  Thus  a  sufficient  quantity  is  usually 
absorbed  to  color  perceptibly  petals  of 
soft-stemmed  white  flowers  when  cut  and 
placed  in  these  inks.  The  same  be  said 
of  the  green  dye  used  to  produce  green 
chrysanthemums,  St.  Patrick's  day  carna- 
tions, and  other  artificially  colored  floral 
freaks.  Black  writing  inks,  however,  de- 
pend for  their  color  on  a  combination  of 
gallic  acid,  usually  from  nutgalls,  and  a 
salt  of  iron.  The  iron  is  precipitated,  and 
to  a  considerable  extent  decolorized,  by 
the  proteids  in  the  flower  stem,  and  is 
thus  unable  to  ascend  and  darken  the 
flowers.  Black  drawing  inks  frequently 
have  as  their  coloring  base  pure  carbon 
in  a  very  finely  divided  form.  This  ele- 
ment in  its  uncombined  state  will  not 
diffuse  through  plant  tissues,  and  is  con- 
sequently useless  for  coloring  flowers  by 
absorption.  Blue  ink,  if  based  on  aniline 
or  indigo  dyes,  may  be  used  for  coloring 
light  flowers  by  stem  absorption,  but  when 
based  on  soluble  prussian  blue,  a  com- 
l)ound  salt  of  iron  and  potassium,  is  for 
reasons  above  given,  also  not  adapted  for 
the  purpose. 

Another  Comment. — The  subject  of  ab- 
sorbing coloring  matter  by  plants  is  full 
of  interest  and  still  obscure.  The  physi- 
cists call  it,  as  you  know,  a  matter  of 
"osmotic  power",  and  probably  each  sub- 
stance has  its  range  of  capacity  for  pene- 
trating films  of  tissue,  cell  walls,  etc.  Thus 
the  colloids  or  gums  have  a  low  osmotic 
equivalent,  while  crystalline  substances 
are  very  penetrating.  Even  among  the 
salts,  like  saltpetre  and  common  salt, 
there  is  a  great  diflference  in  the  ability 
of  passing  through  membranes.  Some 
theorists  are  willing  to  account  for  this 
by  maintaining  that  the  size  of  the  mole- 
cule determines  the  ijenetrative  power, 
and  when  the  molecule  (as  in  the  case  of 
ink?)   is  larger  than  the  mesh  of  the 


membrane,  it  cannot  enter;  while  eosin, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  a  small  (?)  mole- 
cule and  enters  easily.  Then  there  is 
possibly  a  selective  power  upon  the  part 
of  the  protoplasm  that  denies  entrance  of 
some  substances,  and,  so  to  say,  invites 
others.  Some  tissues  are  stained  by  one 
colored  fluid  and  others  by  other  liquids, 
giving  double-staining,  etc.  A  methyl- 
green  is  a  good  stain  for  floral  parts,  and 
this  may  serve  the  purpose  of  black  ink 
in  the  work  of  photography. 


FRUIT  WASTES  IN  GERMANY. 


There  has  been  some  talk  and  perhaps 
transactions  also  in  sending  canned  and 
dry  yard  wastes  from  this  State  to  Ger- 
many for  resurrectionary  processes  which 
would  yield  jams,  etc.  We  do  not  know 
just  what  has  been  done,  but  in  case  any 
of  our  fruit  handlers  may  like  to  figure 
on  it,  data  as  to  what  the  stuff  is  worth 
abroad  may  be  helpful.  Consul  General 
Robert  P.  Skinner,  Hamburg,  reports  to 
the  State  Department  as  follows:  Fruit 
waste,  particularly  apple  and  pear  peel- 
ing and  cores,  are  imported  into  Ger- 
many on  a  considerable  scale,  notwith- 
standing that  the  duty  of  4  marks  per  100 
kilos  (95  cents  per  220  pounds)  is  the 
same  as  the  duty  on  sound  fruit. 

The  total  importations  amounted  to 
oil  7  tons  in  1910,  as  against  2219  tons  in 
1909,  of  which  the  United  States  furnished 
2979  tons  in  1910,  as  against  2201  in  1909. 
Xo  part  of  these  importations  reached 
Hamburg,  although  it  is  not  impossible 
that  Hamburg  importers  might  succeed  in 
securing  a  portion  of  the  business. 

The  princi])al  and  probably  the  only 
users  of  evaporated  peelings  and  cores  are 
the  syndicated  jelly  manufacturers,  who 
buy  their  raw  materials  through  their 
own  managing  director.  These  manufac- 
turers are  able  to  use  not  only  apple  and 
pear  waste,  but  also  apricot  and  i)luni 
waste,  all  of  which  must  be  properly  dried, 
the  apple  and  pear  waste  being  shiijped  in 
casks  and  sacks  and  the  other  waste  in 
pressed  bales  and  sacks,  package  to  weigh 
at  least  110  pounds  gross. 

The  prices  paid  vary  with  each  fruit 
crop,  and  were  i)artlcularly  high  this 
season,  especially  as  to  apple  i)eelings  and 
skins.  Under  normal  circumstances  these 
goods  should  cost  German  buyers  $15.33 
to  $3.80  per  220  pounds  (100  kilos)  c.  i.  f. 
port  of  arrival  in  Germany  or  Holland. 
Apricot  pulp  in  pressed  bales  should  cost 
here,  in  ordinary  times,  about  $12.30  per 
220  iioiinds  for  first-class  clear  fruit. 


LARGEST  aiRUS  NURSERIES  IN  THE  WORLD 

Parties  contemplating  the  planting  of  citrus  groves  this  coming  spring 
will  do  well  to  send  for  our  prices  soon,  as  there  will  evidently  a  a  shortage 
of  strictly  first  class  stock.  Write  today  for  particulars,  or,  better  still,  pay 
us  a  visit  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  show  you  just  what  we  have. 

Our  finely  illustrated  booklet,  "Citrus  Fruits,"  covering  the  industry 
from  the  seed  to  the  market,  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25c  in 
stamps. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAM  DIMAS,  CALIFORNIA 


QUALITY 

IN 


FUMIGATION  CYANIDE 


IS  THE  IMPORTANT  CONSIDERATION 


The  best  authorities  unanimously  agree  that  for  the  effectual  generation 
of  Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  a  Cyanide  should  not  contain  In  e.xcess  of  1  per  cent 
of  Chloride  of  Sodium  (common  salt).  A  higher  percentage  of  this  ingredient 
materially  reduces  the  available  amount  of  gas  by  the  process  of  decomposi- 
tion. 

It  Is  well  worth  your  while  to  verify  this  statement,  and  when  in  doubt  as 
to  the  Sodium  Chloride  content  of  a  Cyanide,  have  a  reputable  chemist  furnish 
you  an  analysis.    It  may  prove  a  good  investment. 

The  Roesalpr  A  HaMslacher  Chemical  Co.'a  Special  FumlKnllnK  i'.vnuldr  of 
Potaniiiuiii  98-9tt  per  cent  and  Cyanide  of  Sodium  128-130  per  cent  Ih  ninnnfac- 
tared  ezprpsHly  for  fnnilKatlnK.  Contains  no  rxoena  of  chloride  of  aodium.  It 
KeneratCM  quicklj.     Kcllnblr,  E^Hlclent,  Economical. 


THE  BRAUN  CORPORATION 

SELLING  AGENTS 
363-371  NEW  HIGH  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES 


WHY  you  should  have 

A  Likfreshing  Plant 

BECAUSE  you  can  easily  and  cheaply  convert  your  perish- 
able fruits  and  vegetables  into  staples. 

UKFRESHED  products  are  .superior  in  every  way — le.ss  los.s  of  weight  and 
footl  contents — less  sulphur  required.  Superior  flavor  and  keeping  qualities 
— "Ju.st  Like  Fresh."  Cost  of  installing  plant  is  nominal.  Expense  of  op- 
erating is  less  than  sun  drying.  For  other  reasons  and  full  particulars, 
write  or  call.  Be  sure  to  look  into  this  matter  this  season,  a.i  it  will  prove  a 
ttionei/  maker  for  you. 

THE  CALIFORNIA  LIKFRESH  COMPANY 

THE  WANN  COMPANY.  Selling  Agents 
303  Union  Savings  Bank  Building,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Reference— Well  man  Hobblns  Mercantile  Co.,  Oaliland,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  DISTRIBUTORS 

1008-1010  SECOND  STREET 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIFORNIA 

We  are  the  Clearance  Houae  on  ahlpmentn  of  Keclduona  Fruits  from  the  State. 
We  can  fill  orders  for  any  variety  of  fruit  from  any  district  with  Prompt- 
ness and  Dispatch.    We  handle  only  In  carload  lots,  and  make  the  fill- 
InK  of  F.  O.  B.  orders  our  Specialty.     Some  of  the  principal  Arms 
■fflllatluK  are: 


EARL  FRUIT  CO. 
THE  PIONEER  FRUIT  CO. 
PRODUCERS  FRUIT  CO. 
FRANK  H.  BUCK  CO. 
SILVA-BERGTHOLDT  CO. 
PINKHAM  &  McKEVITT 
SCHNABEL  BROS.  &  CO. 
PENRYN  FRUIT  CO. 

Officers I 

Frank  H.  Buck,  Pres. 

W.  E.  Gerber,  1st  Vlce-Pres. 
Chas.  B.  Bills,  2nd  Vlce-Pres. 
H.  A.  Fairbank,  Treasurer. 


GEO.  D.  KELLOGG  &  SON 
VACAVILLE  FRUIT  CO. 
G.  H.  ANDKR.SON 
W.  J.  WILSON  &  SON 
A.  BLOCK  FRUIT  CO. 
VALLEY  FRUIT  CO. 
W.  O.  DA  VIES 
NEWCASTLE  FRUIT  CO. 

Board  of  Manacers: 

C.  B.  Dewees  Chas.  B.  Bills 

C.  Fotheringham      George  D.  Kellogg 

A.  H.  Schnabel         H.  A.  Fairbank 


F.  B.  McKEVITT,  Secretary  and  General  Manager 

Correspondence  Solicited 


Save  Money  By  Buyinf 
This  Good 
Second-Hand  Pipe 

We  can  supply  you  with  any 
size  and  quantity  of  SUn4ari( 
Pipe  or  Caslni— all  new  thread* 
and  foupllMKB— all  stock  guar- 
anteed first  rlass. 

If  Ikiskisr  of  ksrist  UT  kis'  'V*. 
TOirbeft  islerfxta  will  ht  Mrred  br  writiaf 
ms  for  pric«t  Ami  pari)  caUn. 

f  acific  Pipe  C*.,  Main  antl  Howard  Sis.,  San  Francisc* 


-Inly  1.',.  1!)11 
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From  Shasta  s  Valleys. 


Written  for  the  Pac  ific  Rurai.  Pre-ss 
By  Mr.  D.  L.  Schrader. 

When  the  Southern  or  Central  Califor- 
nian  thinks  of  Siskiyou,  he  is  apt  to 
associate  it  with  rocky  gulches  and  dense 
timber.  It  came,  therefore,  as  a  pleasant 
surprise  to  find  numerous  fertile  and 
highly  cultivated  valleys.  There  is  no 
grander  sight  than  a  view  of  mighty, 
snow-capped  Shasta  from  beautiful  Straw- 
berry valley  near  Sisson;  but  I  take  it 
that  a  few  words  on  the  doings  in  the 
fertile  valleys  will  be  of  more  interest 
to  you  than  would  columns  on  the  grand- 
eur of  mountain  scenery. 

In  Strawberry  valley  are  many  mead- 
ows from  which  an  average  of  over  a 
ton  of  fine  hay  to  the  acre  is  cut  every 
season,  besides  affording  fine  pasturage 
for  cattle  and  horses  until  the  snow  falls 
in  December.  The  animals  are  then 
housed  and  fed  on  the  hay  cut  in  the  sum- 
mer. Many  varieties  of  fruit  are  suc- 
cessfully raised,  but  this  year,  owing  to 
the  late  frosts  in  May,  the  fruit  crop  will 
be  light,  and  hay  cutting  about  a  month 
late.  Poultry  raising  is  very  successfully 
carried  on  in  this  valley. 

In  the  Shasta  valley  very  little  fruit 
is  being  planted,  the  chief  industries  be- 
ing grain,  hay,  cattle  and  horses;  but  a 
considerable  quantity  of  alfalfa  is  pro- 
duced, as  the  water  supply  is  abundant, 
most  of  the  ranchers  owning  water  rights. 
They  cut  two  and  three  good  crops  each 
season,  besides  leaving  good  pasturage 
until  the  snow  falls.  Having  an  average 
lower  elevation  by  about  a  thousand  feet 
than  Strawberry  valley,  the  snowfall  is 
not  so  heavy.  One  of  the  finest  ranches 
in  the  valley,  the  Jackson  place,  of  about 
400  acres,  was  sold  last  week  for  $3.5,000. 

Then  there  is  Scott's  valley.  The  main 
industries  here  are  live  stock,  dairying, 
hay  and  grain.  Over  20.000  head  of  fat 
cattle  were  shipped  out  last  year,  and 
some  10,000  hogs  killed.  The  greater  part 
of  the  valley  is  being  irrigated  and  large 
quantities  of  alfalfa  raised — two  good 
crops  being  cut  each  season.  With  trans- 
portation facilities  there  would  be  a 
splendid  opening  for  growing  many  vari- 
eties of  fruit  and  vegetables.  Large  quan- 
tities of  potatoes  are  raised  now,  and  E. 
A.  Hayden  has  proved  to  his  own  satis- 
faction, at  least,  that  strawberries  do 
well  here  by  selling  $1000  worth  from 
one  acre.  The  climate  of  Scott's  valley 
is  almost  ideal.  The  summer  days  are 
cool,  and  one  can  sleep  under  blankets 
the  year  round.  But  the  waterl  I  de- 
clare it  to  be  the  finest  in  the  State: 
while  malaria  and  mosquitoes  are  un- 
known. 


I  appreciated  the  opportunity  of  a  ride 
with  Mr.  .los.  F.  Wetzel,  the  energetic 
Horticultural  Commissioner  for  Siskiyou 
county.  He  never  seems  to  tire  and  is 
always  doing  his  utmost  to  convince  the 
farmers  of  the  value  of  cultivating,  prun- 
ing and  spraying  their  orchards.  Thanks 
to  his  efforts,  many  of  them  are  beginning 
to  realize  the  advantages,  pecuniary  and 
otherwise,  of  adopting  these  methods,  and 
also  to  notice  the  difference  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  their  orchards  as  well  as  the 
increased  crops  of  good  fruit.  I  found 
this  particularly  true  on  the  old  Forest 
House  ranch,  now  owned  by  Frederick 
Burton.  When  he  took  the  place  two  years 
ago  it  had  been  without  care  for  five 
years,  the  1500  apple,  500  pear  and  a 
number  of  plum  trees  being  in  a  deplor- 
able condition;  but  with  systematic  cul- 
tivation, pruning,  and  spraying.  Mr.  Bur- 
ton has  excellent  prospects  of  a  good  crop 
this  year,  for  which  he  will  find  a  ready 
market  in  Yreka,  Fort  .lones,  and  Etna 
Mills. 


NOTES  FROM  SISKIYOU. 


To  the  Editor:  The  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Yreka  is  planning  an  immense 
iirigation  project  for  Siskiyou  county,  and 
help  from  the  Federal  Government  has 
been  promised.  There  will  be  a  canal 
that  will  tap  the  Klamath  river  about  20 
miles  above  Shasta  valley  and  will  supply 
water  enough  to  irrigate  60,000  acres  of 
land.  The  other  project  will  be  the  dam- 
ming of  Shasta  river  about  15  miles  north 
of  Edgewood.  The  dam  will  be  about  160 
feet  through  at  the  bottom  and  150  feet 
at  the  top.  This  dam  will  back  the  Shasta 
up  for  a  distance  of  four  miles  and  will 
form  a  lake  over  two  miles  wide.  This 
reservoir  will  supply  enough  water  to  irri- 
gate 40,000  acres.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  two  projects  will  cost  about  per 
acre. 

The  hay  and  grain  crops  in  the  lower 
end  of  Big  Shasta  and  also  in  Little 
Shasta  are  very  good.  George  F.  Dexter, 
of  Mantague,  has  a  piece  of  alfalfa  that 
has  not  had  a  bit  of  irrigation,  that  aver- 
ages a  little  better  than  four  tons  to  the 
acre. 

Stephen  Daleshal  is  showing  the  farm- 
ers of  Little  Shasta  what  can  be  produced 
from  a  small  section  of  land  properly  cul- 
tivated. Last  year  he  rented  25  acres 
of  land  and  paid  $200  per  year  for  it. 
He  put  it  out  to  potatoes  and  garden 
truck  and  cleared  a  little  over  $3000.  He 
expects  to  do  even  better  this  year.  He 
has  15  acres  of  the  finest  potatoes  that  I 
ever  saw.  D.  L.  Scheadkr. 


ANCHOR  FENCE 

YAKU 


The  cheaper  than  wood  kind.  It 
increases  the  beauty,  comfort  and  value  of  your  property.  Artistic 
designs  of  Fancy  Fabrics  for  Wood  Posts  or  complete  Fences  with  Steel 
Posts.  Gates  to  Match.  Cemetery  and  schoolhouse  fences  a  specialty. 
Prices  gladly  quoted.    Ask  for  Catalogue  "  D." 

CALIFORNIA  ANCHOR  FENCE  COMPANY,  sVoc^kt^o^  Ial 


Tanks 


Tanks 


WINE  TANK.      144-1S4  Berry  St. 


WnVDELER'S  PLANING  MILL 
AND  COOPERAGE 

GEO.  WINDELER,  Prop. 

Water  Tanks,  Wine  Tanks,  made  from  carefully 
selected  stock  by  careful  and  experienced  work- 
men. "Tanks  that  are  well  made  last  a  long 
time."  It  will  pay  you  to  get  my  prices  before 
buying. 

GEO.  WBVDELER, 

San  Francisco.  CaL 


VATEH  TANK. 


HaveYourOwn  Independent 
— -Water  Suppl&jf  Sijstem  — 


SOIL  that  %vill  yield  crops  with  a  meai^er  supply  of  water  can  ofre-  be 
made  to  yield  two  or  three  times  as  much  with  plenty  of  v.  .  "r-. 
Government  experiments  have  proved  this  beyondadoubt.  Just  tr.;r.k 
what  this  means — more  crops — better  crops — the  choice  of  crops— all 
within  your  reach  with  the  help  of  an 

I  H  C  Gasoline  Engine 

It  will  guarantee  you  a  sure  water  supply — in  fact  a  water  supply  that 
is  even  better  than  rain  as  you  can  have  as  much  water  as  you  need  at  just 
the  right  time.  You  won't  have  to  wait  for  rain  and  watch  your  crops  dry- 
up  in  the  field.  An  I  H  C  engine  is  dependable  and  the  cost  is  so  smill  in 
comparison  to  what  you  can  make  that  the  extra  profits  the  first  year  will 
often  pay  for  it.  In  addition  to  your  irrigating  this  same  engine  can  be 
used  for  general  purposes. 

I  H  C  engines  are  the  most  efficient  and  economical  power  known  for 
pumping,  grinding,  and  other  farm  work  and  are 
made  in  so  many  sizes  and  types  that  you  can  get 
just  the  engine  you  want  for  your  special  needs. 

Vertical  Upe— 2,  3,  25,  and  35-H.P.;  horizontal— 
1  to  25-H.P.;  semi-portable— 1  to  8-H.P.;  portable— 
1  to  25-H.P.;  traction— 12  to  45-H.P.;  sawing,  pump- 
ing, spraying,  and  grinding  outfits,  etc.  Built  to 
operate  on  gas,  gasoline,  kerosene,  distillate,  or  alco- 
hol— air-cooled  or  water-cooled.    See  the  I  H  C  local 

B the  farm,  and  then  dealer,  or,  write  nearest  branch  house  today  for  our 
distribute  the  in-       ^ew  catalogue. 

WESTIRN  BRANCH  HOUSES-DtiiTer.  Col:  HeltM,  Montj  Portland, 
Ore.;  SpoluiM,  Wuh.;  Salt  Lake  Ctr,  Utaii:  San  FranoKO,  Cat 


I  H  C 

Service  Bureaa 

The  Bureau  is  a 
clearing  house  o£ 
agricultural  data. 
It  aims  to  learn 
the  best  ways  o£ 
doing  things  on 
the  farm,  and  then 
distribute  the  in- 
formation. Your 
individual  experi- 
ence may  help 
others.  Send  your 
problem  to  the 
I  H  C  faerv-ice  Bu- 
reau. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

Chicago  .:i.coiv:,rat&lj  USA 


PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TAXKS  FOR  WOOD  PIPE  FOR 

WATER,  OIL,  WIXE,  IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 

MINING  AND  CYANIDING.  MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  in.  to  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knoclied  down. 

Send  for  Printed  Matter.  New  Pipe  CatalOKue  in  Preparation. 

FACTORIES:  OFFICES: 

SAN  FR-\NCISCO,  CAL.  8t8  Market  St.,  S«n  Francisco,  Cal. 

PORTL.\.\D,  ORE.  Kenton  Station,  Portland,  Ore. 

LOS  A.N'GELES,  CAL.  404  E«altable  Bank  Bdg.,  Loa  AnBcle*.  Cal. 

BOXES  and  BOX  SHOCKS 

FRtIT  AND  VEGETABLE  BOXES  OCR  SPECIALTY. 
WRITS  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCAIMXILE  BOX  CO. 

2S1  BERRY  STREET   (Near  Fourth)  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


THE  IMPERIAL  LAND  GRADER 


The  only  grader  and  scraijer  coinlnned 
that  moves  earth  and  levels  the  ground 
l>erfectly  and  with  ease. 


GASOUNE  E.NGI\ES. 
TRACTION  E.NGLNES. 


CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS. 
ELEaRIC  MOTORS. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  MACHINEBV 
REPAIRS  ON  SHOKT  NOTICE. 

DIXON  IRON  WORKS, 

DIXON.  CAL. 


TANKS  OF  .*LL  DESCRIPTIONS!  Wood 
»r  Steel.  We  aren't  In  the  Troat.  Mall 
UM  n  ptMtal  and  nr'll  quote  you  pricea  that 
»lll  aHtound  yon.  CALIFOR.M.A  TANK 
CO.,  61  Fremont  St.,  San  Franclaco,  Cal. 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 


Dealer«ill  37  FIRST  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 
D  A  DPD  BJake,  Moffltt  (Sc  Towne,  Los  .Angeles 
r ArtIV   Blake,  McFall  ±  Co.,  Portland,  Uxe. 
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Pre- Warming  Irrigation  Water. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Dr.  R.  R.  S.nowdex  of  Los  Angeles. 

To  the  Editor:  I  wish  to  call  atten- 
tion to  what  seems  to  be  a  real  asset  of 
the  southern  California  fruit  grower, 
which,  now  neglected  to  his  detriment, 
might  evidently  be  used  to  his  profit. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  warm  soil  pos- 
sesses distinct  advantages  to  growing 
plants  over  colder  ones,  and  a  potent 
means  of  warming  the  soil  would  be 
through  the  medium  of  the  irrigation 
water. 

Dr.  Hilgard  says:  "Since  the  capacity 
of  water  for  heat  is  approximately  five 
times  greater  than  that  of  the  average 
soil,  equal  weights  being  considered,  it 
follows  that  the  temperature  of  the  soil 
water  must  exert  a  controlling  influence 
over  that  of  the  soil.  *  *  *  It  is  not 
surprising,  then,  that  the  occurrence  of 
cold  or  warm  rains,  or  the  use  of  cold 
or  warm  irrigation  water  at  critical  peri- 
ods may  largely  determine  the  success  or 
failure  of  a  crop."    ("Soils",  pages  301-2.) 

In  order  to  determine,  if  possible, 
whether  the  relatively  high  efficiency  in 
heat-absorbing  capacity  of  black  surfaces 
might  be  made  use  of  for  warming  the 
irrigation  water,  and  through  this  the 
soil,  the  writer  has  made  a  series  of  ex- 
periments as  follows: 

EXPERTMEXT  No.  1. 

Fifty  ounces  of  water  in  each  of  two 
pans  alike  in  every  respect,  and  under 
like  conditions  excepting  that  the  inside 
of  one  was  painted  white  and  the  other 
black,  was  exposed  in  the  sunshine,  the 
results  being  shown  in  the  table  below. 

Temperatures  noted  (degrees  F. ) : 

Whitened  Pan.    Blackened  Pan. 

o      o        o     o  c 


9:40  a.m..  75.2  . . .  75.2  ...  0.0 
10:45  a.m..  80.6  5.4  85.1  ...  i.5 
12:00  m. . .  80.6     . . .         86.0    10.8  5.4 

It  is  noted  that  a  gain  of  5.4°  in  the 
black  pan  over  the  temperature  in  the 
white  one  is  wholly  attributable  to  the 
difference  in  color  of  the  containers.  Yet 
this  does  not  nearly  represent  the  differ- 
ence in  heat  absorption  actually  accom- 
plished, since  the  evaporation  was  greater 
in  the  black  pan  by  1.15  ounces  of  water, 
which  means  the  loss  of  sufficient  heat 
after  its  absorption  to  have  raised  the 
temperature  of  8  ounces  of  water  to  the 
boiling  point,  or  of  the  entire  51  ounces 
16.3°  higher  than  that  in  the  white  pan, 
or  up  to  107.74°.  This  represents  the 
gain  secured  by  simply  blackening  the  re- 
ceptacle; but  the  total  absorption  of  heat 
attained,  and  that  might  under  proper 
conditions  be  utilized  in  warming  the  or- 
chard soil,  is  much  greater. 

The  observed  rise  in  temperature  was 
10.8°.  The  total  loss  of  water  by  evap- 
oration from  the  black  pan  was  9.25 
ounces;  and  the  heat  of  vaporization  used 
in  vaporizing  this  amount  of  water  is 
sufficient  to  have  raised  the  temperature 
of  G5.24  ounces  of  water  (the  whole  51 
ounces  and  14.24  ounces  in  addition)  from 
the  initial  temperature,  75.2°,  to  the  boil- 
ing point. 

Experiment  No.  2. 

This  was  designed  to  ascertain  experi- 
mentally what  the  protection  of  the  sur- 
face from  evaporation,  in  addition  to  the 
blackening  of  the  surface,  would  .  accom- 
plish in  raising  the  temperature  of  the 
water. 

Two  pans  of  water  were  exposed  at  the 
same  time  and  under  like  conditions  ex- 
cepting that  the  surface  of  one  was  nor- 


mal while  that  of  the  other  was  covered 
with  a  coating  of  oil  made  black  with 
lampblack. 

Temperatures  noted  (degrees  F.) : 
Normal  Pan.    Coated  Pan. 

o      o        o      o  o 


69.8 
89.6 
100.4 
104.0 
108.5 


0.0 
7.2 
17.1 

18.9 
23.4 


109.4    39.6  27.0 


8:50  a.m..  69.8  . . . 

10:00  a.m..  82.4  . . . 

11:25  a.m..  83.3  .  . . 

12:00  m.  . .  85.5  15.3 

1:00  p.m..  85.1  .  . . 

2:00  p.m..  82.4  .  . . 

The  temperature  of  the  water  in  the 
coated  pan  is  seen  to  have  been  raised 
39.6°,  or  27°  higher  than  that  in  the  nor- 
mal one  at  the  same  hour.  While  there 
was  practically  no  evaporation  from  the 
coated  pan,  yet  there  was  considerable 
lot:s  of  heat  due  to  convection — warming 
of  the  air  currents — while  the  coating  was 
hotter  than  the  adjacent  atmosphere.  This 
latter  source  of  loss  might  l)e  minimized 
in  i)ractice  by  keeping  the  water  in  mo- 
tion in  the  reservoir  while  being  heated. 

Experiment  No.  3. 
In  this  both  pans  were  closely  covered 
with  glass,  and  differed  only  in  color  of 
their  inside  surfaces. 

Temperatures  noted  (degrees  F.) : 

Whitened  Pan.    Blackened  Pan. 

O        Q  O       O  D 


73.6  ...  0.0 

95.0  .  .  .  5.4 

113.0  ...  9.9 

120.2  46.6  11.7 


(SO 

p 
5' 

11 :25  a.m.    73.6     .  '. . 
1 2 :  00  m . .    89.6     .  . . 
1 : 00  p.m.  103.1     . . . 
2:00  p.m.  108.5  34.9 

While  the  temperature  of  the  water  in 
the  blackened  pan  was  raised  46.6°,  even 
this  does  not  represent  the  full  efficiency 
of  the  treatment,  since  there  was  much 
condensation  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
cover  glass,  which  kept  the  later  hot  dur 
ing  the  period  of  experiment,  much  heat 
being  lost  by  convection  as  in  the  second 
experiment,  in  both  of  which  cases  the 
difference  in  temperature  of  the  air  and 
the  cover  was  quite  large. 

When  we  consider  the  results  obtained 
in  these  experiments  and  the  vast  scale 
on  which  the  principle  involved  may  be 
applied  to  the  warming  of  the  soil — if 
only  to  the  extent  of  a  few  degrees — the 
significance  of  the  possibilities  for  the 
horticulturist  is  very  great 

The  writer  believes  that  the  chilling  of 
the  soil  with  the  generally  too  cold  irri- 
gation water  may  be  responsible  for  some 
of  the  troubles  of  the  orchardists  at  pres- 
ent either  unaccounted  for  or  attributed 
to  other  causes.  For  instance,  Mr.  C.  S. 
Berry  pointed  out  to  the  writer  in  a  Co 
Vina  orchard  a  tree  next  to  the  flume 
which,  as  he  remarked,  received  more 
water  than  any  of  the  others,  and  yet 
was  distinctly  the  worst  of  all  in  general 
thriftiness.  And  this,  too,  in  a  locality 
where  the  orchards  are  believed  to  receive 
an  insufficiency  of  water.  This  is  one  of 
several  cases  of  the  kind  the  writer  has 
seen. 

The  Covina  bearing  orchards  are  sup 
posed  to  receive  2%  inches  of  water  per 
acre  for  four  days  every  five  weeks  dur 
ing  the  season;  which  is  at  the  rate  of 
practically  50  inches  (rain  gauge  meas 
ure)  rainfall  per  annum.  This  rainfall  is 
considered  generous  for  ordinary  farm 
purposes,  and  w-hen  distributed  in  the 
even  manner  mentioned,  should  furnish 
ideal  moisture  conditions.    And  yet  Dr. 


King  found  the  moisture  in  these  soils 
quite  deficient.  Now  what  becomes  of  the 
water?  This  is  an  important  question, 
and  one  it  behooves  the  orchardists  to 
answer. 

The  writer  believes  that  the  8.1  ounces 
of  water  lost  by  evaporation  from  the 
whitened  pans  (16%)  furnishes  the  an- 
swer. 

It  would  seem  that  something  might  be 
done  along  this  line,  and  I  trust  that  the 
showing  made  in  these  experiments  will 
induce  the  growers  to  take  the  matter  in 
hand,  and,  through  their  experts,  demon- 
strate the  value  of  "pre-warming"  as  they 
have  "pre-cooling." 


PROFESSIONAL 
DIRECTORY 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


Civil  and  Irrigation  En^lnaen,  AjrlcultunJ  Enjlnetrs, 
Anorrny.  oi  faleui  uw. 


CONSULT 

YOUR  ENGINEER 

Just  as  you  value  hard  acquired 
knovvledfje  of  your  own  bus- 
iness, value  the  experience  and 
advice  of  your  engineer. 

K  E  R  NS  — SESSIONS 
ENGINEERS 

Postal  Telegraph  Bdg.,  San  Francisco 


WE  WANT  TO  BIY  COWS  FOK  SET- 
TLERS—  We  are  furnishing  purchasers 
of  land  at  Los  Molinos  all  the  fresh 
cows  they  want,  to  be  paid  for  with 
lialf  the  buttor-fat  receipts  from  month 
to  month — without  interest.  Settlers  arc- 
cominfi  in  so  fast  that  we  find  it  dlffl- 
cult  to  Ket  as  many  good  cows  as  we 
need.  Those  having  good  cows  for  sale 
please  write  us  promptly.  Don't  write 
unless  you  have  good  ones;  we  furnish 
settlers  no  other  kind.  We  can  use  3  or 
4  carloads  immediately.  Settlers  coming 
from  near-by  localities  may  pick  up 
good  cows  and  bring  them  for  their  own 
use,  and  we  will  advance  tlie  money  to 
pay  for  them.  LOS  MOLINOS  L.\ND  CO.. 
Los  Molinos,  Cal. 

.V.  H.  LOCKE  CO..  Lockeford,  Cal.,  are 
offering  registered  Jersey  bulls  and  bull 
calves  of  the  choicest  Island  and  Ameri- 
can breeding,  from  prize  winners  and 
big  producers;  also  a  carload  of  un- 
registered Jersey  cows,  and  a  car  ol 
Jersey  heifers,  unregistered. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns;  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321. 
Petaluma,  Cal. 

PLTRK-BRED  SHORT-HORNS,  Poland- 
China  hogs,  and  Shropshire  sheep.  Rose- 
lawn  Stock  Farm,  Woodland,  Cal. 


SOIL  LABORATOIIY 

.Analysis  of  Soils,  Agricultural  and  Indus- 
trial Products,  Water,  etc.    Alkali  Recla- 
mation and  Irrigation. 

CURTIS  &  TOMPKINS 

Established  1878 
AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 

CHEMISTS 

108  FRONT  STREET,  SAN  FRAN3ISC0 


r    A    nnnWFTT     Ir       speaks  Spamsh. 
yj.  ft.  DWTICLiLj  Jim   Mexican  4  S.  .\mer. 
75  Sutter  SL,  San  Francisco        Projerts  Handled. 

CIVIL,  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

Specializes  on 

IRRIGATION— DRAINAGE— RECLAMATION 

Neplected  properties  put  on  paying  basis.  Man- 
agement for  absent  owners,  or  put  In  shape  to 
sell.  Acquainted  with  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty values,  soils,  etc.   Surveys  and  subdlvlbions. 


SYMMES  &  MEANS 

AORICUnURAL  CNOINECKS 

Agricultural  Investigations,  Soil  Surveys, 
Irrigation,  Drainage,  Alkali  Reclamation. 

UlCHAHICS'  INSTITUTE  BLDC.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


J.  C.  PIERSOSr. 


U.  W.  PIERSOIV. 


ENGINEERING  OFFICES 

I'ractlcal  IrriKation,  RecIaraatloB,  Draia- 
Bgr,  I'on-er  and  Water  Development.  Plaas 
made  and  Estimate*  fnrnlshed. 


431  &  432  Ochsner  BIdg. 
Phone  Main  3825  R. 


Sacramento,  Cal. 
P.  O.  Box  77. 


EUCALYPTUS 
SEEDS 

In  large  or  small  quantities,  33  species  to 
select  from.  Write  for  free  pamphlet, 
"Eucalyptus  Culture."  It  tells  you  how 
to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the  plants  and 
plant  out  in  the  field.  Also  describes  all 
the  leading  kinds,  gives  their  uses,  etc. 

Trial  packets  IBc  each,  4  for  60c.  Write 
for  prices  in  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

345  S.  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


STEVENSON  &  WAGNER,  Newman,  Cal.— 
Holstein-Fresian  bulls,  heifers  for  sale. 

HENRY  WHEATLEY,  Napa,  Cal.— Breeder 
and  Importer  of  Shires  and  Percherons. 


THOROUGHBRED  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP, 
both  sexes.  S.  H.  Fountain,  importer 
and  breeder,  Dixon,  Cal. 


SWINE 


DESIRABLE  YOUNG  IIOLSTEIN  COW  S 
clieap,  for  immediate  sale;  pedigroi^d 
Guernsey  cows,  heifers  and  a  fine  young 
bull,  all  of  the  Yeksa  strain.  OflSce,  Bella- 
vista  Stock  Ranch,  503  First  National 
Bank  Bldg.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


FOUR  OAKS  STOCK  CO.,  breeders  of 
Berkshire  and  Hampshire  hogs  and  Im- 
porter Hampshire  Down  sheep.  Wood- 
land, Cal. 

POLAND  CHLNA  HOGS;  Barred  Rocks  and 
Black  Minorca  poultry;  young  stock  and 
eggs  tor  sale.  M.  Bassett,  Hanford.  Cal. 


THOROUGHBRED  MULEFOOT  AND 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS.  California  Hog  & 
Land  Co.,  Callstoga. 

GEO.  V.  BECKM.\N,  Lodi.  San  Joaquin  Co. 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 


G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  also 
Short-horns. 


KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Poland- 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 
Both  sexes.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton,  Cal. 

STUDARUS  &  CUNNINGHAM,  Mills,  Cal 
Registered  O.  I.  C.  swine. 

CALIFORNIA   NURSERY   CO..   Niles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 

H.  B.  WINTRINGHAM,  Middletown,  Lake 
Co..  Cal.     Breeder  of  Tamworths. 


WANTED 

By  competent,  sober  and  Industrious  man,  dairy 
and  stock  ranch  of  20  to  50  cows  to  work  on 
shares,  for  a  term  of  years.  Distance  from 
school  makes  no  dllt'erence. 

Address  W.  S.  L..  Box  24. 
Bradley.  CaL 


BERRY  PLANTS 

LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 

PASADENA.  CAL.  R.  F.  D. 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


8end  for  Raisin  Macliinery  Catalogue 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORki. 

FRESNO.  CALIFORNIA. 


July  15,  1911 
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Inspection  of  Dairies  for  City  Milk. 

{Continued  From  Page  4 J.) 


Concrete  floors  are  also  advised  on  ac- 
count of  their  ultimate  cheapness,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  they  will  last  forever, 
while  the  urine  will  rot  almost  any  wood- 
en floor  and  wooden  foundation  in  the 
course  of  time  and  make  the  expense  of 
cleaning  greater  every  time  the  floor  is 
gone  over.  Even  with  a  wooden  floor, 
a  concrete,  brick,  or  stone  foundation  is 
advised,  owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which 
wood  rots  when  brought  into  contact  with 
the  ground,  especially  under  barnyard 
conditions.  This,  however,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  scoring  of  the  dairy,  as 
the  quality  of  the  milk  is  little  affected 
by  it. 

The  gutter  behind  the  cows  is  required 
to  be  smooth  and  sloped  so  as  to  drain 
off  the  urine  rapidly.  It  is  sometimes 
advised,  though  optional  with  the  dairy- 
man, to  have  the  whole  floor  of  the  barn 
slope  about  18  inches  for  the  length  of 
a  string  of  cows,  rather  than  have  a  level 
floor  and  the  gutter  of  varying  depth. 
When  this  is  done,  a  2  by  4  is  nailed  to 
the  2-inch  flooring  of  the  stable  and  the 
floor  of  the  gutter  nailed  to  it,  making 
a  4-inch  gutter  all  the  way  along  and  per 
mitting  an  easier  and  less  expensive  con- 
struction than  when  it  is  of  one  depth 
at  the  top  and  another  at  the  bottom. 

A  plan  that  is  suggested  for  keeping 
wooden  gutters  clean  at  their  lower  end 
is  to  bore  holes  through  the  floor,  allow 
ing  the  urine  to  run  off  into  a  drain. 
The  drain  is  to  lead  far  enough  from 
the  stable  to  permit  the  ground  to  soak 
ill  the  moisture  without  making  a  mire 
for  the  cows  to  wade  through.  This,  nat- 
urally, can  be  done  only  when  the  floor 
is  elevated  suflficiently  to  make  a  good 
fall  from  the  ends  of  all  gutters  to  what 
ever  distance  is  necessary. 

Since  dust  is  one  of  the  greatest  factors 
in  introducing  impure  germs  into  milk, 
a  tight  ceiling  and  walls  and  a  minimum 
of  ledges  and  beams  for  cobwebs  and  dii  t 
to  gather  ui)on  is  desired  and  credit  given 
therefor. 

A  stall,  tie  and  manger  which  are  con- 
venient and  comfortable  for  cow  and 
milker  are  also  given  credit  for,  with 
the  idea  that  a  convenient  piece  of  equip- 
ment will  be  kept  cleaner  and  in  better 
condition  than  one  that  is  inconvenient. 

Light  and  Ventilation. — The  amount 
of  light  is  considered  an  important  fac- 
tor, 4  square  feet  of  window  space  being 
desired  per  cow,  and  4  points  given  for 
this  amount.  This  is  done  with  the  idea 
that  the  cow,  and  as  a  result,  her  owner, 
is  better  off  with  plenty  of  light,  and 
that  a  light  stable  is  a  clean  one.  Light, 
as  is  well  known,  is  a  germ  killer,  as 
well  as  showing  where  dirt  gathers.  An 
excess  of  4  feet  per  cow  is  considered  an 
advantage,  provided  wind  and  rain  can 
be  kept  out.  If  thi«  could  be  done  and 
only  a  roof  kept  overhead  and  a  floor 
beneath,  a  perfect  score  for  light  would 
be  given.  An  even  distribution  of  light 
is  also  given  more  credit  than  an  uneven 
one,  where  the  light  comes  from  only 
one  quarter. 

The  subject  of  ventilation  is  given 
credit  of  3  points.  From  500  to  1000 
cubic  feet  of  space  per  cow  is  considered 
perfect,  while  less  than  300  feet  means 
no  credit  at  all  from  that  quarter. 

On  account  of  the  way  that  milk  ab- 
sorbs bad  odors,  and  the  injurious  effect 
of  bad  air  upon  the  cows,  an  unwhole- 
some atmosphere  in  the  stable  at  milking 
time,  due  to  poor  ventilation,  unclean 
conditions,  moldy  or  sour  food,  or  any 
other  cause,  will  result  in  the  loss  of  6 
points,  which  is  enough  to  lower  the 
credit  of  a  dairy  below  the  point  of 
safety  In  many  instances.    Among  the 


things  that  give  a  bad  odor  and  cause  an 
unwholesome  atmosphere  aie  brewer'.s 
grains,  fed  while  wet,  and  ensilage,  fed 
before  milking. 

The  Cow  Yard  ok  Coiskal. — Closely  re- 
lated to  the  construction  of  the  stables 
is  the  arrangement  of  the  stable  yard. 
A  clean  and  well-drained  yard  gives  2 
points.  This  is  especially  needed  in  win- 
ter where  in  level  places  the  cows  may 
have  to  drag  their  udders  through  the 
mire  to  get  into  the  barns  and  thus  get 
into  a  filthy  condition.  Unless  they  are 
cleaned  off  when  in  this  condition,  a 
heavy  penalty  in  scoring  is  laid,  but  the 
object  is  to  keep  them  in  such  a  condi 
tion  that  a  difficult  job  of  cleaning  will 
not  be  necessary. 

A  clean  yard  for  rainy  weather  is 
secured  at  the  Hutton  Brothers'  certified 
dairy  at  Dixon  by  laying  solid  concrete 
where  the  cows  congregate  in  rainy 
weather.  Others  use  gravel  of  various 
sizes,  the  heaviest  being  put  on  first  to 
give  good  drainage,  and  this  system  is 
usually  recommended  if  the  dairyman 
wants  to  have  a  good  yard  without  too 
great  exiiense.  The  gravel  has,  of  course, 
to  be  renewed  every  few  years,  sometimes 
every  year. 

At  least  one  dairyman  solves  the  jnol) 
leni  by  ni'iklng  use  of  a  eucalyptus  grove 


near  his  barn  in  winter,  finding  that  the 
leaves  and  shallow  roots  ijrevent  the 
cows  from  sinking  down  deep  into  the 
mud,  even  though  the  soil  is  heavy,  and 
the  surrounding  country  almost  a  bog 
after  heavy  rains. 

The  Manure  Product. — The  manure 
question  is  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  in 
spection  business.  If  the  manure  is  not 
removed  from  the  stable  after  each  milk 
ing,  the  penalty  involved  would  tend  to 
cause  a  temporary  suspension  of  business 
in  any  dairy  insjiected  under  the  usual 
system. 

In  the  San  Francisco  system  4  points 
are  given  for  its  proper  distribution  after 
removal,  and  in  the  Berkeley  system  2 
Iioints.  The  highest  credit  is  given  for 
removal  to  the  fields  each  day,  where  it 
breeds  no  germ-carrying  flies  and  in 
creases  the  fertility  of  the  land.  This  is 
conveniently  done  by  running  the  wheel 
barrow  or  handcart,  in  which  the  manure 
is  loaded  in  the  stable,  up  an  incline  and 
dumping  it  direct  into  a  wagon  or  manure 
si)!eader.  When  this  is  full  it  can  l)e 
drawn  into  the  fields  at  once  and  re 
turned  to  its  former  stand.  Both  time, 
labor,  and  fertility  are  said  to  be  saved 
by  this  system,  although  it  cannot  al 
ways  be  used,  owing  to  rough  ground, 
or  heavy  mud  in  winter.  It  is  recom- 
mended by  inspectors  on  account  of  the 
number  of  flies  that  develop  in  the  ma- 
nure when  allowed  to  stand  in  piles  near 
the  barn. 

The  San  Francisco  system  requires  the 
manure.  If  not  spread  on  the  fields,  to  be 


removed  at  least  300  feet  from  the  barn 
in  summer  and  30  feet  in  winter  to  se- 
cure credit  for  removal  away  from  the 
stable  at  all.  The  winter  manure,  of 
course,  is  not  permitted  to  remain  in 
place  during  the  summer  tnonths.  Other 
systems  make  50  feet  the  distance  foi- 
credit  at  all  times  of  the  year. 

Mii.K  Rooms  and  Houses. — After  the 
stables  comes  the  milkhouse,  for  which, 
with  storage  equijjment,  the  following 
schedule  is  allowed  in  the  San  Francisco 
Bysteni :  Location,  2  points,  if  away  from 
hogpen,  stable,  privy  or  other  source  of 
contamination;  construction,  2  points,  for 
tight  floor,  walls  and  ceiling  and  freedom 
from  flies;  equipment,  3;  cleanliness,  5; 
care  and  cleanliness  of  utensils,  5;  water 
supply  for  cleaning,  5;  and  storing  at 
low  temperature,  3.  For  this  last,  50°  F. 
is  perfect,  and  1  point  is  lost  for  every 
5  degrees  above  this  temperature. 

The  fieedoni  from  flies  is  obtained  by 
having  screens  on  doors  and  windows. 
It  is  always  advised  to  have  the  window, 
as  well  as  door  screens,  open  outward, 
so  that  the  flies  that  gather  on  them 
in  the  morning  can  be  driven  out  easily. 
The  tight  floors,  walls  and  ceiling  are 
needed  to  keep  out  dust  and  dirt  as  well 
as  flies. 

With  a  fly-tight  room  the  flies  may 
still  obtain  access  if  the  milk  is  brought 
through  the  door  as  the  pails  are  filled, 
and  for  this  reason  it  is  advised  to  have 
it  i)oured  into  a  small  covered  hopper 
on  the  outside,  and  run  from  there  into 


the  cooler  and  milk-vat  below.  This  is 
claimed  to  be  the  best  plan  for  both 
dairyman  and  consumer,  as  very  little 
dirt  can  get  into  it,  and  it  is  more  con- 
venient than  to  open  a  door  many  times 
during  the  milking. 

The  Cows. — Credit  in  the  remainder  of 
the  inspection  is  gained  in  various  ways. 
In  the  Berkeley  system,  if  the  cows  are 
a])parently  in  good  health,  1  point  is 
given,  and  in  the  San  Francisco  system, 
2  points.  If  the  tuberculin  test  is  given 
and  reacting  animals  removed,  10  points 
are  given  by  the  San  Francisco  inspec- 
tors and  5  by  Berkeley. 

In  the  Oakland  system,  which  is  not 
so  elaborate,  20  points  are  subtracted  if 
the  test  is  made.  To  offset  this  loss, 
however,  other  requirements  are  not  so 
rigid  in  order  to  get  a  good  score,  as 
the  scoring  is  done  on  the  basis  of  good 
practical  management  rather  than  theo- 
retical perfection.  The  eiTect  of  the  in- 
s|iection  and  scoring  and  the  standard  for 
ordinary  dairies  is  i)ractically  the  same 
in  both  systems. 

For  the  cattle's  comfort,  by  which  is 
meant  bedding,  etc.,  counts  1  i)oint;  an 
agreeable  temperature  in  the  stable,  an- 
oth(!r.  Clean  and  wholesome  food  counts 
2.  and  clean  and  convenient  water,  2 
more.  Cleanliness  of  the  cows  is  given 
S  points.  For  instance,  if  the  sides  or 
bag  of  the  cows  are  covered  with  mud 
or  manure,  obtained  by  lying  down  in 
(lilt  of  any  kind,  and  not  washed  off,  m 
severe  iienalty  will  be  laid.  Clipping  the 
long  hair  on  the  flank  and   udders  of 


the  cows  brings  some  credit;  wiping  thi 
flank  and  udder  of  the  cows  with  a  moist 
cloth,  4  points,  and  washing  and  drying 
them,  2  more.  No  matter  how  clean  the 
cows  appear  to  be,  a  perfect  score  from 
this  quarter  cannot  be  obtained  without 
this,  as  dust  and  dirt  are  likely  to  fall 
into  the  pail.  Related  to  this,  but  in 
the  classification  of  equipment,  are  3 
l)oints  given  for  small-mouthed  pails, 
which  will  keep  out  a  large  part  of  the 
dust  that  might  fall  in. 

Appliances. — For  utensils  not  pre- 
viously spoken  of,  the  construction  and 
condition  counts  1,  a  penalty  being  In- 
volved for  the  use,  for  Instance,  of  rusty 
cans.  Hot  water  or  steam,  which  must 
be  In  the  milkhouse  and  not  In  the 
kitchen,  counts  1  point,  a  milk-cooler  1, 
and  clean  milking  suits  1  more.  The 
suits  need  not  be  washed  every  day,  but 
are  not  to  be  used  for  ordinary  farm 
work. 

Cans  that  are  thoroughly  washed  and 
sterilized  In  live  steam  for  30  seconds 
give  5  credits,  which  is  reduced  by  de- 
grees according  to  whether  sterilization, 
simple  treatment  with  steam  from  a  jet, 
or  scalding  with  boiling  water  is  em- 
I'loyed.  If  the  cans  are  inverted  in  pure 
air,  3  extra  points  are  given.  It  Is  ad- 
vised to  put  the  cans  over  a  rack  stand- 
ing a  few  inched  from  the  wall,  rather 
than  to  have  them  put  over  a  peg. 

In  milking,  dry  clean  hands  counts  3, 
udders  washed  and  dried,  as  before  stated, 
G.  Cleanliness  of  attendants,  aside  from 
the  condition  of  the  hands,  counts  1  point, 
the  removal  of  the  milk  at  once  from  the 
stable  1,  cooling  after  milking  each  cow 
2.  cooling  as  a  whole,  mentioned  before, 
5,  storage  below  50  degrees  3,  and  trans- 
portation in  ice  3,  or  in  a  wet  jacket  or 
blanket  2,  and  a  dry  blanket  or  covered 
wagon  1. 

Credit  given  foi-  prompt  removal  from 
the  stable  is  due  to  the  fact  that  It  Is 
often  customary  to  have  two  palls  for 
milking,  and  having  one  stand  on  the 
floor  while  the  other  is  being  milked  into. 
This  permits  urine  or  manure  to  splash 
Into  It  occasionally,  and  the  custom  is 
discouraged  by  granting  credit  for  using 
a  single  pail  and  carrying  It  at  once  to 
the  mllkroom.  When  two  palls  are  used, 
some  dairymen  prevent  the  entrance  of 
dirt  by  hanging  the  one  that  is  not  being 
used  on  hooks  on  the  walls  of  the  stable. 

Filth  Kii.l.s  Everything. — In  all  sys- 
tems. If  any  particularly  filthy  condition 
Is  found,  no  matter  how  well  other  things 
are  done,  the  sale  of  milk  is  prohibited, 
as  care  in  some  particulars  Is  not  per- 
mitted to  offset  gross  neglect  in  others. 
If  the  water  used  by  animals  or  in  wash- 
ing of  milk  utensils,  is  exposed  to  dan- 
gerous contamination,  or  If  there  is  evi- 
dence of  the  presence  of  a  dangerous  dis- 
ease among  animals  or  attendants,  the 
same  ruling  is  effective. 

It  may  be  stated  that  by  following 
out  all  the  recommendations,  the  quality 
of  the  milk  is  improved  and  made  that 
much  more  salable.  The  extra  cost  of 
doing  so,  might  not,  however,  recom- 
pense a  iierson  for  going  to  all  this  ex- 
pense and  trouble.  Certlfled  milk,  in  the 
I)roduction  of  which  all  these  methods 
are  used,  may  be  sold  and  yet  have  near- 
ly as  many  bacteria  as  will  be  found  in 
milk  produced  under  the  best  of  condi- 
tions for  usual  sale. 


Robert  Kimble,  of  Hanford,  has  re- 
ceived 19  head  of  registered  dairy  cattle 
from  Wisconsin. 


FOR  SALE 

A  .l<T.s«->  hull  <-nlf  Hireil  l>y  KnvnclioI'M 
ItoiiiiiliiN  7I<I.'>1!;  fliiiii  niiK-  Kox'n  GoIiU-ii 
ll<>M<-liii>  -^WKiT'j:;  hiilf  MiNtiT  <>r  Noble  of 
(iiiklaiKl'M  lliiK  r<'<-fnlly  n<>I<I  iiI  Cooner'M 
1)111  side  for  S|tl''>.0<K). 

T.  B.  I«URVI\K,  PrdiliiiMii,  Cal. 
K.  K.  U.  IVo.  4,  Box  152. 
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What  an  Eastern  Expert  Thinks  of 
California  Flocks. 


We  try  to  run  away  a  piece  now  and 
then  and  take  a  look  at  oui-selves,  and  it 
is  even  better  to  stand  pat  and  have  some- 
one else  take  a  good  look  at  you.  If 
such  a  look  is  taken  by  an  expert  and  he 
is  candid  in  his  description  of  what  he 
sees,  one  stands  to  learn  something  about 
himself.  Such  a  chance  may  lie  in  what 
we  find  in  the  American  Sheep  Breeder 
about  several  California  flocks: 

San  R.\mon  Siikopsiiirk.s. — The  San 
Ramon  Rancho  Shropshires  are  Shrop- 
shires  of  quality,  and  number  about  80 
head  established  with  imjiorted  Cooper, 
Tanner,  Berry  and  Inge  ewes,  also  Ameri- 
can bred  ewes  from  Wardwell,  Davison, 
Hanmer  and  Lloyd-Jones.  The  present 
flock  header  is  a  first  prize  Royal  winner 
bred  by  Sir  Richard  Cooi)er,  sired  by  a 
noted  Cooper  ram.  This  ram  was  greatly 
admired  by  Mr.  Davison  and  is  now  in  his 
two-year-old  form  and  is  of  the  right  type 
for  a  first-class  breeder.  Another  stock 
ram  in  the  stud  flock  is  a  first  prize  win- 
ner at  the  1910  International,  bred  by 
Davison  and  a  grandson  of  British  Yeo- 
man. There  is  also  an  imported  Walford 
ram  lamb,  a  first  priz^  winner  at  Syra- 
cuse, Hartford,  White  River  .Junction  and 
first  and  reserve  champion  at  the  last  In- 
ternational. He  was  selected  in  England 
by  Tom  Bradburne  and  considered  by  him 
one  of  the  best  ram  lambs  seen  in  America 
for  years.  There  are  also  two  aged  rams 
and  two  yearlings  bred  by  Hanmer,  and 
the  two-year-olds  are  sired  by  imported 
Tanner  rams.  The  ram  lambs  are  sired 
by  Davison  2054,  a  son  of  British  Yeoman, 
and  the  other  rams  are  sired  by  imported 
sheep  and  out  of  imported  ewes.  There 
are  also  about  a  hundred  rams  out  of  high- 
grade  ewes  sired  by  imported  rams  that 
will  be  offered  this  season.  The  young 
lambs  weaned  this  spring  are  by  the 
Cooper  ram,  "Altamont's  Ambition"  and 
"Altamont's  Masterpiece."  The  flock  in- 
cludes the  champion  American  bred  ewe 
at  the  1910  International,  and  other  prize 
winners.  The  aim  at  the  San  Ramon 
Rancho  is  to  produce  good  mutton  quali- 
ties and  conformation  —  well-covered 
Shropshires  with  dense  fleeces.  The  pur- 
pose is  also  to  build  up  the  flock  to  a  high 
standard  and  additions  of  both  ewes  and 
rams  will  be  made  from  the  best  Ameri- 
can and  English  flocks  and  the  flock  which 
is  now  under  the  faithful  care  of  Shep- 
herd Wynn  Hughes  will  be  seen  and  heard 
from  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  San  Ra- 
mon Rancho  is  the  property  of  Bishop 
Bros,  of  San  Francisco,  and  comprises 
nearly  2700  acres  in  the  San  Ramon  val- 
ley and  adjoining  hills,  and  all  but  200 
acres  are  under  cultivation.  There  are 
35  fields  all  enclosed  by  pig-tight  fencing 
and  all  well  watered  by  spring  water. 
Hay,  grain,  corn  and  beets  are  the  prin- 
cipal products,  but  the  owners  are  just 
now  giving  considerable  attention  to  wal- 
nut growing.  The  farming  operations  are 
conducted  on  a  large  scale  and  are  under 
the  eflBcient  management  of  Mr.  Ruther- 
ford, who  has  recently  planned  and  con- 
structed a  most  complete  horse  barn  16S 
by  80  feet. 

The  Howell  Mkrino.s. — J.  M.  Howell 
came  to  California  from  Missouri  in  1862, 
bringing  with  him  a  band  of  well-bred 
sheep,  which  he  carefully  bred  for  many 
years,  purchasing  thoroughbred  rams  in 
the  early  years  of  his  breeding  operations 
from  Rawson  &  Grayson  and  Thaddeus 
McConnell,  all  of  whom  were  breeders  of 
\'erniont  blood.  Later  he  bought  rams 
from  Kirkpatrick  and  Bullard,  and  still 
later  from  the  famous  Shattuck  flock  of 
Stanberry,  Mo.  Two  of  these  rams  were 
sired  by  "Chance."  Following  these  pur- 
chases several  rams  bred  by  Davis  Cossitt, 


and  others  from  other  Eastern  breeders, 
thirty  altogether,  were  purchased  of  E.  D. 
King  of  Kansas,  who  had  bought  them  in 
Vermont  and  New  York.  Several  have 
been  more  recently  purchased  of  E.  Peck 
&  Sons  and  two  or  three  from  Vermont, 
including  a  Bascom  ram.  About  six  years 
ago  Mr.  Ralph  Howell  made  a  trip  to  Ohio, 
where  he  visited  several  leading  breeders 
and  selected  a  few  breeding  rams,  includ 
ing  several  from  the  Dennis  flock. 

The  i)rocess  of  culling  out  the  poorer  in- 
dividuals and  breeding  the  best  rams 
obtainable  has  brought  the  character  of 
the  flock  up  to  a  high  standard  of  type 
and  quality. 

The  Howell  flock  now  numbers  nearly 
5000  head  altogether.  This  number  in- 
cludes 3000  breeding  ewes  now  dropping 
lambs  sired  by  the  present  stock  rams, 
chiefly  by  the  Peck  and  Dennis  rams. 
There  are  also  300  yearling  rams  and 
about  100  two-year-olds,  mostly  light  B 
type  of  the  same  breeding.  These  sheep 
have  been  bred  for  size  and  wool  qualities, 
particularly  a  fine,  thick  fleece  with 
plenty  of  oil.  The  stock  rams  will  shear 
from  20  to  30  pounds. 

The  ranch  comprises  6000  acres  lying 
in  the  matchless  Sacramento  valley,  400 
acres  of  which  are  in  the  Thomes  Creek 
valley,  which  is  very  fertile;  a  regular 
Garden  of  Eden,  where  the  fields  and  or- 
chards of  lemons,  olives  and  oranges  are 
forever  green  and  fruitful.  Surrounding 
this  valley  on  the  east  rise  the  snow  white 
peaks  of  the  Sierras  against  the  bright 
blue  California  sky.  Westward,  equally 
beautiful,  appear  the  coast  range,  while 
on  the  north  and  150  miles  away  Mount 
Shasta  lifts  his  snow-crowned  summit 
nearly  15,000  feet,  forever  cold  and  white 
as  frozen  marble.  In  the  valley  Mr. 
Howell  has  large  orchards  in  peaches  and 
other  fruits,  also  100  acres  already  seeded 
in  alfalfa,  from  which  they  are  harvest- 
ing three  crops  per  year.  The  flocks  re- 
main at  the  home  ranch  during  the  spring, 
and  early  in  .June  go  up  into  the  Sieiras, 
returning  in  Seijtember.  In  the  pioneer 
days  Mr.  Howell  endured  all  kinds  of 
hardshiijs  and  privations  defending  his 
flock  against  the  depredations  of  both 
wild  animals  and  wild  men,  eventually 
succeeding,  however,  in  establishing  a 
high-class  Merino  flock  in  the  Sacramento 
valley  that  is  not  only  a  credit  and  satis- 
faction to  the  owners,  but  a  benefit  to  the 
sheep  industry  of  California — a  flock  that 
will  continue  to  leave  its  impress  upon 
the  flocks  of  the  coming  generations  as  a 
lasting  memorial  of  his  skill  and  faithful 
service  as  a  shepherd  and  a  man  of  his 
day  and  generation. 

A.N  Obego.n  Flock  o.v  a  Calikokma 
Foi  xDATiox. — The  writer  recently  made  a 
trip  on  horseback  over  the  hills  of  Ram 
bouillet  Ranch,  property  of  J.  S.  Herrin 
&  Son,  of  Ashland,  Ore.  There  are  .■!0,000 
acres  of  hill  and  mountain  pasturage,  over 
which  graze  1500  well-bred  Rambouillets. 
tracing  to  the  famous  old  Blacow  flock  of 
California  through  purchases  in  the  early 
eighties.  As  many  as  forty  head  of 
Blacow  rams  have  been  used  in  the  breed- 
ing flock,  and  were  purchased  through  the 
noted  D.  W.  Stearns  flock  of  Oakland,  Ore. 
Mr.  Herrin  also  states  they  have  used  at 
least  twenty-five  head  of  Glide  rams,  i)er- 
sonally  selected  by  him.  There  are  150 
young  rams,  sired  chiefly  by  the  Glide 
rams  purchased  two  years  ago,  and  they 
show  the  same  quality  in  wool  fibre.  They 
have  been  bred  for  heavy  shearing  quali- 
ties and  are  B  type  in  character.  Several 
of  the  stock  rams  have  sheared  from  30 
to  40  pounds,  and  yearling  ewes  have 
sheared  as  high  as  16  pounds,  and  aged 
ewes  as  high  as  25  pounds.   The  flock  re- 


SHROPSHIRES  FOR  SALE 


C4J0F*E:RS'S  3680 

First  at  Royal  Show,  Knslaiid  ; 

WARDWELL'S  HONEST 

First  at  liitertuuional  .Show,  (  hlrago, 
HEAD  THE  FLOCK. 

PURE  BRED  AND  GRADE  RAMS  FOR  SALE 

For  prices  write 


BISHOP  BROS.,  San  Ramon,  Cal. 


Kop  Sale : 
lOO  Short-Hopn  Bulls 

400  Blacuo  Roberts  GHde 
French  Merino  and 
100  Pure  Bred  Shrop- 
shire Rams 

In  Single  or  Carload  Lots 
l-\)r  further  particulars  write  to 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE. 

Davis.  Cal. 

KING  UHCJSIER,  GBIND  CHJMHI.K  Bu..  CAl.Kj^U,;  SIME  FAIRS,  1909-10  ' 


15  Imported,  Thoroughbred  Short-Horn 


45  Imported,  Shropshire  Yearling 


All  Registered  All  Registered 

Few  Choice  Young  Poland-China 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES 


ROSELAWN  STOCK  FARM,  T.  B.  Gibson,  Owner 

WOODLAND,  YOLO  COINTY,  CAL. 


Cows  Give  262  lbs.  More  Milk  Dally 

After  substituting  a  part  of  their  regular  feeil  with  Proteina.  says 
a  leading  dairyman,      Unequalled  for  Cows, 
Calves  and  Poultry,  and  fed  at  a 
comparative  low  cost. 


46%FROTEIN-IO%FATi 


Protcina  is  concentrated  from  the  Soy 
Bean  and  contains  33;^  more  Protein. 
The  U.  S.  Ajrricultural  Dept  says :  "A  bushel  of  Soy  beans  is  at 
least  twice  as  valuable  for  feed  as  a  bushel  of  com."  Poultry 

MEN  FIND  PrOTEINA  BETTER  THAN  BEEP  SCRAPS   FOR  LAVING 

kHENS.    Write  for  siirne«i  letters  from  Poultryinon  and  Dairyineo^ 


SOLD  BY  DEALERS  or  PACIFIC  OIL  MILLS, 5EATTL 


tllLMEAL 

MAN'JFACTUREBEY 

PACIfIC  OIL  MILLS 
SEATTLE 


F*ratt's  A.riimal  and  The  best 
Poultry  Reoula4ors  <>"  marKct 


C  &  S  AXLE  GREASE— 30  years  of  satisfaction. 
H  &  L  AXLE  GREASE — for  60  years  in  constant  use. 

THE  ONLY  PERFECT  LUBRICANTS 

Use  only  one-fourth  of  what  you  would  use  of  any  other. 

WHIXXIER    COBURN  CO. 

San  F'ranclsco  IVlanufacturers 


AGEMXS  WEAXHERRROOP-  COMPO  ROOEIIMG 


A 
R 
G 
O 
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O 
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L 
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I 
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W.  A.  FORBES,  Manager 


DIEPENBROCK 
RANCH 


LIVE  STOCK  IMPORTERS 

RIVERSIDE  ROAD,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 

Phone  :  Suburban  72x3 


ERICKSON'S  PATENT  EXTERMINATOR 

A  CARTRIDGE  CHARGED  WITH  DEATH— Ttsilltilr  thi  mosf  itfactiTi  mdhod  know*  (or  iitirminating 
MMMU  ■  0^  CnDUCDC  burrowing  pasts.  Belter  than  poison, for  It  Is  (bsolutilr 
I  II  DUrnLnd  tiU milictsOHLYtnpislstliat burrow,  rests m>di  by 
H  11  I  %  777777777..  tlit  Oiltrtment  of  Agriculture  resulted  Inunqualitied  sat- 
1%  1 11  II  SQUIRRELS  Isfistion.  Awarded  the  Grand  rnze  A.-T.-r  E  .Seattlt. 
■  mllakW  Simple,sili,(flacti«i.  Send  (or  booklet.  Sold  by  Deilers. 

H  B0(,  »rili  to  Hill  f  Iroworki  Co.,  Seattle.  Wasli. 


For  Sale  By  DUPONT  POWDER  CO.,  San  Francwco,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Portland,  Seattle,  Spokane,  Denver  and  St.  Louis 


July  15,  1911 
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Warranted  to  Give  SatlmfmcUon. 

Gombault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

4  Safe,  Speedy  aud  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splii-.t,  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strainea  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lamenoos  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle 

18  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism 
dprains.  Sore  Throat,  etc. ,  it  ja  invaluable' 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  16 
Warranted  to  (rive  satlBtaction.  Price  $1,60 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  dru^rgiste,  or  sent  by 
press,  charpres  paid  with  full  directions  fo 
its  use.  Cirsend  for  descriptive  ^!r..,ii,ir,> 
testimonials  etc  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland  0 


PERCHERONS 


AND 


BELGIANS 


Los  Altos  Stock  Farm,  established 
for  breeding  with  a  choice  selection  of 
pure-bred,  imported,  registered  stal- 
lions and  mares  with  pedigrees  run- 
ning into  the  best  blood  lines.  All  of 
the  big  draft  type,  first  class  in  every 
way.  Some  of  the  stallions  and  marefi 
reach  a  ton  in  weight. 

Now  ready  for  sale,  a  few  selected, 
coming  three-year-old  and  one  coming 
four-year-old  stallions.  All  registered. 
These  colts  are  fine  in  conformation, 
size,  bone,  and  disposition,  and  give 
great  promise.  They  can  be  seen  at 
the  barn  near  the  station  at  Los  Altos. 

ADDRESS 

LOS  ALTOS  STOCK  FARM 

LOS  ALTOS,  CAL. 

Ranches  at  Los  Altos  and  near 
Mt.  View. 


H.H.H 

orBo  Medicli 


BE  READY 

FOR 
EMERGENCIES. 

LINIMENT 

iHOULD  BE  IN  EVERY  HOME 
ASA  5AF£-&UARDA0AmT 
50RL  THROAT,  SWELLINGS. 
SPRAINS.  RHEUMATISM. 
NEURALOIA,  STIFF  JOINTS,  LAMFNESS. 
STOMACH  CRAMPS,  DIARRHOFA  .Etc. 

THE  STOCKMAN'S  STAND  BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


ililipi 
''Mi 


Cutter's  Antlirax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  Kiven  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  ol 
California  stockmen  because  ther  vlve 
better  reaulta  than  other*  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  oui 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUUER  LABORATORY 

p.  0.  Box  257.  BERKELEY,  CAL. 


mains  on  the  home  range  during  the  earl.v 
part  of  the  season,  going  early  in  .July  up 
into  the  Siskiyou  mountains  and  return- 
ing in  October.  Over  300  acres  of  the 
ranch  lie  gently  sloping  the  famous  Rogue 
River  valley,  three  miles  from  Ashland, 
and  are  under  the  plow,  producing  great 
crops  of  hay  and  grain.  Mr.  Herrin  re- 
cently celebrated  his  eighty-fourth  birth- 
day. William  Herrin,  son  of  the  vener- 
able J.  S.  Herrin,  is  head  attorney  for  the 
Southern  Pacific  railroad,  with  headquar- 
ters at  San  Francisco.  He  takes  great  in- 
terest in  the  old  hotne  and  flock  at  Ash- 
land, generally  spending  his  week-ends  at 
"Rambouillet  Ranch." 


VALUE  OF  FORAGE  CROPS 
FOR  HOGS 

The  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at 
Colunibia,  Mo.,  has  made  a  very  careful 
test  of  the  amount  of  pork  that  can  be 
produced  per  acre  from  the  different  va- 
rieties of  forage  or  pasture,  viz.: 

Value 
Pounds.      per  Acre. 

Alfalfa    596.8  $35.71 

Corn    395.2  23.71 

Clover   -.  ;.  572.2  34.11 

Rape,  oats  and  clover.  394.0  23.64 

Soighum    370.5  22.23 

Cowpeas    224.9  13.16 

Bluegrass    295.2  17.71 

Soy  beans    183.1  10.99 

Rye  (green)    244.3  14.66 

The  estimates  are  based  on  6  cents  a 
;iound  ijork  and  $10  per  acre  for  rent, 
labor,  seed,  etc.  After  a  charge  of  $10 
per  acre  against  the  land  foi'  rent,  taxes, 
etc.,  the  average  value  of  corn  fed  to 
hogs  on  forage  was  80  cents.  In  the 
above  table  no  account  has  been  taken  of 
the  value  of  the  fertilizing  elements  that 
are  left  well  distributed  upon  the  land 
from  which  the  crops  were  removed. 

DR.  KEANE'S  INVESTIGATIONS. 

Dr.  Charles  Keane,  State  Veterinarian, 
who  has  returned  from  visiting  the  coun- 
ties of  the  lower  San  Joaquin  valley, 
states  that  the  rabies  has  been  spreading 
to  a  very  appreciable  extent  recently  in 
several  of  the  southern  counties,  and 
that  other  animals  besides  dogs  have 
been  attacked  by  the  disease.  The  rabies, 
Dr.  Keane  states,  can  be  controlled  very 
easily  by  simply  muzzling  the  dogs,  as 
it  is  through  them  that  it  is  spread.  If 
animals  are  not  thrown  into  contact  with 
others  afflicted  with  it,  the  rabies  wUl 
soon  die  out. 

Dr.  Keane  states  that  the  dairymen  are 
showing  great  interest  in  the  adoption 
of  ordinances  looking  toward  the  ulti- 
mate eradication  of  tuberculosis  in  dair- 
ies. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 


SCOURS  IN  CALVES. 


G.  A.  Brethern,  the  veteran  Holstein 
breeder  and  showman  of  Peterboro,  Ont., 
says  the  Rural  Spirit,  has  found  from  ex- 
Ijerience  that  there  is  no  remedy  equal  to 
the  formalin  treatment  in  dealing  with 
scours  in  calves.  The  cause  of  scours  is 
said  to  be  a  germ  entering  the  navel  of 
young  calves.  Damp  quarters,  milk  from 
newly  freshened  cows  fed  to  other  than 
their  own  calves,  milk  too  cold,  etc.,  are 
predisjjosing  causes.  In  any  Case  the 
trouble  should  be  investigated  and  the 
cause  removed  if  i)ossible.  The  formalin 
treatment  as  he  applies  it  is:  One-half 
once  of  formalin  diluted  with  15'/..  ounces 
water  (nearly  a  iiint).  A  teasiioonful  of 
this  solution  fed  in  about  a  pint  of  milk, 
three  or  four  times  daily  has  always 
brought  about  an  immediate  cure. 


A  large  number  of  shipments  of  live 
stock  from  ranges  in  Arizona  and  Mexico 
are  being  shipped  into  lmi)erial  valley 
for  fattening  for  market. 


A  hog  on  a  ranch  near  Fowler,  Fresno 
county,  has  had  to  be  killed,  owing  to 
an  attack  of  rabies,  received  througli 
the  bite  of  a  mad  dog.  The  hog  is  said 
to  have  been  more  vicious  than  dogs  usu 
ally  become. 

Several  cases  of  hog  cholera  have  re- 
cently occurred  in  San  Bernardino  coun- 
ty, but  Dr.  F.  W.  Orme,  county  live  stock 
inspector,  claims  that  the  disease  is  well 
under  control. 

Ed  Curran,  of  Tracy,  has  disposed  of 
his  flock  of  sheep  consisting  of  1300  head 
of  breeding  ewes,  to  Devaney  &  Galla- 
ghei',  and  will  retire  from  the  sheep  busi- 
ness, in  which  he  has  been  engaged  in 
California  since  1870. 

Among  the  sheepmen  of  Livermore  val- 
ley and  vicinity  who  have  moved  their 
sheep  to  the  San  .loaquin  islands  are 
Gallagher  &  Moran,  P.  Connolly,  and 
.lohn  McGlinchey,  who  have  moved  theii' 
herds  to  Union  Island. 

The  town  of  Lemoore,  Kings  county, 
has  succeeded  in  checking  the  spread  of 
rabies  by  compelling  all  dogs  running  at 
large  to  be  muzzled.  Early  in  June  a 
dog  died  from  the  disease,  but  since  the 
muzzling  has  been  adopted  no  other  caser; 
have  developed. 

On  the  G.  D.  Young  ranch,  11  miles 
north  from  Hanford,  a  cow  and  several 
hogs  and  chickens  recently  uied  from  an- 
thrax. The  chickens  took  the  anthrax 
by  picking  up  the  blood  from  the  dead 
animals. 

Cattlemen  from  the  hills  in  the  lower 
San  Joaquin  state  that  the  feed  in  the 
mountain  meadows  is  better  than  it  has 
been  in  any  year  since  1878. 


DAIRY  NOTES. 


The  management  of  the  Jersey  Farm 
Dairy  Company  of  Fresno  county  has 
erected  four  silos  this  year,  each  with,  a 
capacity  of  150  tons,  and  has  filled  them 
with  the  first  crop  of  alfalfa.  Burleigh  & 
Sons,  of  the  same  county,  have  also  built 
a  silo  and  partially  filled  it  with  alfalfa, 
intending  to  complete  the  filling  with 
corn  later  in  the  season.  The  only  silo 
in  the  county  heretofore  was  one  on  the 
Minewawa  ranch  and  the  results  from 
these  are  being  watched  with  interest  by 
many  dairymen  of  the  county. 

The  new  buildings  of  the  Danish  Co- 
operative Creamery  Association  in  Fresno 
county  are  about  completed  and  new  ma- 
chinery is  being  installed.  The  man- 
ager, J.  R.  Murphy,  hopes  to  have  the  new 
iHant  in  operation  before  the  first  of 
August.  It  will  be  one  of  the  most  mod- 
ernly  equipped  and  convenient  creameries 
in  the  State. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Tulare  County 
Dairymen's  Association  in  Visaiia  Satur- 
day, July  1,  unanimous  approval  of  a 
general  clean-up  of  the  dairies  in  accord- 
ance with  the  State  law  was  expressed, 
with  support  by  county  officers,  and  it 
was  decided  to  draft  a  new  ordinance  for 
adoption  by  the  supervisors.  Some  op- 
position is  still  being  expressed  to  the 
proposed  compulsory  tuberculin  test  for 
all  daii-y  herds. 

The  Consolidated  Creameries  and  the 
Western  Creamery  Company  have  pur- 
chased the  Marysville  Ci'eamery  and  will 
work  it  in  partnership. 

The  Berger  ranch,  four  miles  east  (if 
Hanford,  which  was  quarantined  for 
glanders  last  August,  has  been  i-eleased 
from  quarantine  by  Live  Stock  Stock  In- 
spector Dr.  George  Gordon. 

At  the  Stanford  University  ranch  at 
Vina  preparations  are  being  made  for 
the  exhibition  of  50  head  of  Holstein  cat- 
tle at  the  State  Fair  in  Sacramento  this 
fall.  F.  H!p|)erson,  one  of  the  noted  horse 
men  of  the  northern  ranges  of  the  State, 
is  to  accompany  the  exhibit  and  will  do 
some  bronco  busting  at  the  fair. 


FINALLY 

A  SHARPLES 

Tubular  Cream  Separator 
FOR  YOU 


Others  have  tried  disk-filled  and 
cheap  crcani  scparalors— and  dis- 
carded thcin  for  Tubulars.  Tlicy 
paid  dearly  to  learn  that  disks  are 
not  needed  in  a  niddern  separator, 
and  that  cheap  separators  lose  their 
cost  in  wasted  cream  the  first  year. 
Why  should  you  buy  the  same 
e.Npcnsive  experience  ? 

You  will  finally  liave  a  Tubular, 
because  Dairy  Tubulars  are  later 
than,  different  from  and  superior  to 
all  others.     No  disks. 
Twice  the  skimming  force 
of  others.   Skim  faster 
and  twice  asclean.  Built 
in  the  only  known  way 
which  overcomes  tlie 
many  parts  and  faults  of 
others.  Patented.  Can- 
not be  imitated. 

Whybotherwith 
any  other  when 
you  can  try  the  quality  sepa- 
rator—The World'v  •Best— 
the  Tubular— witliont  paying 
one  cent  in  advance  or  for 
freight.    Get  our  free  trial 
proposition  now.  Tubulars 
araliletime.  Guaranteed 
ver  by  America's  old- 
est and  world's  biggest 
separator  concern. 
Other  separators  taken  in 
part  payment  for  Tubulars. 


THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

\vi:sT  <  iiKsTi:i{,  I'A. 

C'liloaco,  III.,  Wuii  l''riiiieiN<-*>.  i'ah,  INtrtlaiid,  Ore. 
Toronto,  t  uii.,    Wliiiilpei;.  <  itii. 


NO  HOOF-NO  HORSE 

li^speclally  Is  the  dry  season  in  this  sec- 
lion  very  hard  on  hoofs.  If  you  have  a 
horse  with  a  bad  foot  reused  l>y  tender, 
l>rittie,  hard  or  contracted  hoofs,  split 
hoofs,  quarter  cracks,  mud  fever,  scratches, 
corns,  cracked  heels  or  grease  heels,  send 
Kt  cents  postage  and  >ve  «UI  send  you  a 
."iOc  package  of  ESHEIiMAN'S  WOOL  FAT 
HOOF  HEAI.EU,  and  if  satisfactory,  send 
us  the  50  cents.  If  not,  write  us  to  that 
eflfect,  and  you  need  pay  nothing.  We 
take  all  the  risk,  you  just  try  it.  Send 
for  it  today,  or  send  for  folder  with  many 
testimonials  of  big  horsemen,  vets  and 
others. 

TOMPKINS  &  CO., 

Ill,  113,  lis  WINSTON  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


ALFALFA 
ALFALFA 

LITTLE  IRRIGATED  FARMS 

Merced  County,  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  3000  acres 
in  small  tracts.  Rich  sandy 
loam  .soil.  Santa  Fe  rail- 
road crosses  land.  Two 
shipping  stations.  Sur- 
rounded by  a  hif^hly  pro- 
ductive district.  Abundant 
water. 

Write  today  for  our  descrip- 
tive booklet, 

MERCED  COLONIES 

(Send  this  to  us) 

CO-OPERATIVE  LAND  &  TRUST  CO. 

"Lands  that  produce  wealth" 
595  Metfket  St.,  San  Francisco 

( Pleue  Mod  me  literature  on  Merced  Colony  No.  2 ) 


NAME  

ADDRESS . 


HARITBSa 
SADDLES 
HORSE 
COLLARS 


They  Last  Longer 

The  only  sure  way  to  get  a  HOME 
Industry  Harness  is  to  loolc  for  the  Hercules  stamp 
Made  by  W.  DAVIS  A  SONS,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Your  Dealer  haa  our  CatalOKue 

PAXEISIXS 

Writ*  for  our  Guide  to  Inventora,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  10(  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  iDformatlon 
about  Patents,  Caveats  Trademarks,  and 
In  fringements. 

DKWEY,  STRONG  A  CO., 
110&-(    Uarchants    Eichans*    Bids.,  San 
Francisoo.    SatabUshed  IK*. 
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GUINEA  PIGS  AS  LAWN 
MOWERS. 


An  asriciiltural  writer  for  an  English 
newspaper  in  a  recent  article  says: 

A  ciirious,  but  successful  experiment  is 
being  made  on  a  number  of  private  lawns 
in  Kent,  and  is  about  to  be  tried  by  a  golf 
club  in  the  neighborhod  of  Greenhithe. 
The  idea  is  the  novel  one  of  substituting 
the  guniea  pig  for  the  mowing  machine 
and  the  weed  killer. 

Around  the  lawn  is  arranged  a  low  wire 
barrier,  and  into  the  inclosure  are 
turned  a  nimiber  of  guinea  pigs;  or  bet 
ter,  a  passage  is  made  from  their  hutch 
to  the  lawn.  The  animals  at  once  attack 
all  the  worst  weeds — the  plantains  first, 
then  the  dandelions  and  daisies.  These 
broad-leaved  plants,  which  no  mowing  ma 
chine  will  touch,  are  killed  by  the  i)er- 
sistent  cutting  of  the  guinea  pigs'  teeth, 
When  they  have  finished  the  weeds,  which 
are  broad-leaved  and  succulent,  they  pro- 
ceed to  the  grass.  In  a  short  time  the 
lawn  looks  as  if  it  had  been  cut  by  the 
closest  machine.  The  persistent  cutting 
of  the  leaves  kills  the  weeds,  which  can 
stand  almost  any  other  treatment,  but 
does  no  harm  to  the  grass. 

One  lawn,  formerly  a  mass  of  weeds, 
has  been  made  to  grow  nothing  but  the 
finer  grasses.  Another  is  still  under  pro- 
cess of  treatment.  The  half  of  it  in  which 
the  guinea  pigs  were  first  set  to  work  lias 
been  cut  quite  even  and  very  close.  For 
golfing,  it  is  as  fast  again  as  it  was  under 
the  administration  of  the  mowing  ma- 
chine, and  not  a  weed  is  visible.  The 
other  half,  where  the  animals  have  just 
been  turned  loose,  is  a  mass  of  dande- 
lions. 

In  this  neighborhood  it  has  been  found 
that  the  guinea  pigs  do  not  suffer  at  all 
by  being  left  to  work  in  winter  as  well  as 
summer.  Indeed,  they  are  healthier  than 
under  the  usual  treatment  of  those  who 
keep  them  as  pets.  An  astonishing  de- 
mand for  the  animals  has  grown  up  in 
the  neigliborhood.  and  if  the  inland  golf 
clubs,  which  have  great  difficulties  with 


f^WlTTE  ENGINES^ 


GAS  -  GASOLINE  -  UISTILLATK 

Cheapest  of  all  powirs.  One  cent  avL-rage  coft 
per  hoise  power  per  hour.   Nothing  can  equal. 

FIVE  TEAR 
GUARANTEE 

We  build  all  sizes,  Hop- 
per jacket  or  water  tank 
cooling.  Inducements 
to  introduce  in  new  lo- 
calities. Write  stating 
  size  and  style  wanted. 

WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

1607  Uakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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plantains,  take  the  new  method  the  guinea 
pig  population  is  likely  to  go  up  in  the 
ratio  that  the  natural  fecundity  of  the 
animal  suggests. 


THAT  ALFALFA  WEEVIL  IN 
UTAH. 


We  have  already  given  many  facts 
about  this  deplorable  pest  of  alfalfa  that 
our  readers  may  be  always  on  the  look- 
out against  it.  The  following,  in  the 
[Jeseret  Farmer,  i)resents  other  phases  of 
the  trouble: 

The  alfalfa  leaf-weevil  is  a  small,  oval, 
brown  snout  beetle,  about  three-sixteenths 
of  an  inch  long,  that  is  attacking  alfalfa 
in  rtah.  It  is  not  a  native  species,  but 
has  come  to  Utah  from  Europe. 

It  feeds  on  plants  belonging  to  the  al- 
falfa family,  injuring  all  parts  of  the 
plant  above  ground. 

The  eggs  are  laid  in  the  spring  and 
early  summer  in  the  stems  or  on  the  buds 
and  leaves,  and  hatch  in  about  ten  days. 
The  young  or  larvae  are  small  alfalfa- 
green  worms  with  a  black  head;  they 
never  become  much  more  than  one-quarter 
of  an  inch,  in  length  when  full  grown. 
They  feed  on  and  in  the  leaf-buds,  in  the 
stalks  and  on  the  leaves. 

The  larvae  have  no  true  legs  and  have 
the  habit  of  feeding  or  resting  in  a  curled 
l)Osition. 

When  full  grown,  about  .50  to  fiO  days 
.after  hatching,  they  go  to  the  ground  and 
spin  around  them  a  lace-cocoon,  in  which, 
in  about  fourteen  days,  they  have  turned 
into  the  full-grown,  hard-shelled  adult. 

This  adult  feeds  on  the  stems,  leaves 
and  buds  for  several  weeks  and  in  August 
goes  into  hibernation  for  the  winter, 
seeking  any  well  sheltered  place. 

The  insect  now  occurs  in  Salt  Lake. 
Uavis,  Weber,  Morgan,  Summit,  Wasatch. 
Utah  and  Tooele  counties,  and  threatens 
eventually  to  reach  all  our  alfalfa  grow 
ing  regions.  It  spreads  rapidly  in  the 
adult  or  beetle  stage  by  flying  in  spring 
and  summer  and  by  being  carried  with 
articles  shipped  from  an  infested  region, 
and  on  railroads,  in  wagons  and  automo 
biles  traveling  through  the  places  where 
it  occurs. 


The  wool  clip  of  northern  Sonoma  and 
southern  Mendocino  county  that  has  been 
brought  into  Cloverdale  has  amounted 
tills  season  to  more  than  2.50.000  pounds, 
with  100  odd  bales  yet  to  come.  One  San 
Francisco  firm  purchased  over  $30,000 
wortli  of  the  wool  at  an  average  i)rice  of 
11)%  cents  a  pound. 


1  Polytechnic 

I A  College  of  Practical  Engineer 

J—  


ing 


College  of 
Engineering 

13th  and  Madison  Sts.,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Incorporated  {Capital  $/oo,ooo) 

The  only  school  in  the  Wesi  ihoronghly  and  completely 
eoiiipped  for  teal,  practical  cngintfcrine  work,  where 
ac".u.il  contracts  are  executed  and  conslrucTion  wo;k 
performed  by  students.  All  non-essentials  eliminated, 
I'l  essentials  emphasized.  Givps  an  oppo-iunity  to  special 
1  /f,  c")mbi!iitiK  prriciice  with  theory.  (Grunts  degrees). 
Lartre  Machine  Shops— Mechanical  and 
Electrical.  Chemical  and  Stevm  laboratories. 

Complete  Courses  in  Civil,  Electrical.  Mechanical 
aid  Mining  Eni:ineetint;,  also  Steam,  tias.  Hydraulic  an.i 
,-\utoinol>iIe  Eneineerini:,  Architecture,  Etc.  Free  Cataloj;. 


PIONEER  CEIMXRIFUGAL  PUIVIRS 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to  sell 
you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy  any  other 
make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competitors" 
wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  In  quality  and 
capacity  of  any.  Live  agents  wanted.  Write  for 
circular  and  prices. 

PBICRI.B8S  IRON  WORKH,  SaeranrBt*.  Cal. 


WESTERN   MACHINERY  COMRAIMY 

4th  &  BRANNAN  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

Largest  dealers  in  all  kinds  of 

SECOND  HAND  STANDARD  PIPE  AND  SCREW  CASING 
We  make  a  specialty  of  IRRIGATING  PLANTS 

Write  for  Information  and  Prices.   Mention  this  paper. 


POULTRY  DEPARTMENT. 


Conducted  By  M.  RUSSELL  JAMES. 


POULTRY  NOTES. 

ThK  NaTIONAI,  CO.NVK.NTION  OK  THE  A.  P. 

A. — By  the  close  margin  of  two  votes, 
Denver  won  over  Boston  and  brought  the 
thirty-sixth  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Poultry  Association  westward 
to  Colorado,  which  will  be  held  in  Den- 
ver, August  7  to  12. 

The  Colorado  branch  of  the  Association 
worked  hard  to  secure  the  convention, 
and  is  working  still  harder  to  give  the 
visiting  members  the  best  time  they  have 
ever  had  for  their  money,  including  the 
extra  cost  of  the  trip  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi; and,  incidentally,  they  are  working 
to  secure  the  .SOO  new  members  from  Colo- 
rado and  the  far  West  promised  the  Asso- 
ciation in  the  heat  of  the  race  for  the 
convention  and  due  on  or  before  the  7th 
of  August.  The  Colorado  association  is 
calling  loudly  upon  California  and  the 
other  Pacific  States  to  come  to  their  help 
in  the  matter. 

The  Urii-rrY  Poultry  A.s.sociatio.n. — 
Heretofore  the  A.  P.  A.  has  scorned  to 
be  anything  but  a  fancier's  association, 
and  has  treated  with  as  much  contempt 
any  suggestions  of  a  utility  standard  as 
my  fine  lady  would  show  at  being  asked 
to  associate  with  her  kitchen  maid.  We 
think  the  Association  is  beginning  to  see 
a  light  at  this  point  and  to  realize  that 
the  chief  end  of  poultry  is  utility,  and 
that,  no  matter  how  fine  the  feathers, 
every  breed  of  fowl  must  stand  or  fall 
on  its  utility  i)oints;  consequently,  to  be 
come  a  large  and  powerful  organization. 


it  must  appeal  to  the  utility  poultry  rais 
ers  by  being  helpful  to  them  on  cominer 
cial  lines. 

In  the  meantime,  this  need  is  being  re;-- 
ognized  by  the  organization  of  the  "Inter- 
national Utility  Poultry  Association"  as 
noted  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Ri  rai. 
Prkss.  How  such  an  organization  appeals 
to  the  general  poultry  raiser  is  strikingly 
shown  by  a  communication  from  a  Mis- 
souri poultry  woman  to  the  Rural  World. 
This  poultry-woman,  while  not  wanting 
fancy  stock,  was  progressive  and  wanted 
the  best  pure-bred  stock  along  utility 
lines;  so  she  invested  in  a  lot  of  pure- 
bred eggs  at  a  price  that  made  her  coun- 
try neighbors  solicitous  as  to  her  sanity. 
Of  this  hatch,  the  breeder  says:  "Thirty- 
seven  were  big,  lusty  cockerels,  and  I  de- 
cided to  supply  the  whole  community  with 
good  breeding  stock,  and  offered  them 
for  sale  at  .50  cents  apiece." 

Evidently,  there  is  one  locality  in  these 
United  States  W'here  exaggerated  poultry 
valuations  have  not  "took",  and  where 
the  $10,000  Peggy  hens  would  look  and 
feel  like  ;!0  cents.    The  lady  continues: 

"The  neighbors  came  and  admired,  but 
only  three  had  the  'nerve'  to  invest  in 
pure-bred  poultry  at  such  prices,  though 
any  amount  of  them  wanted  to  'swaii' 
scrubs  for  my  Barred  Rocks.  As  I  was 
buying  feed  all  the  time,  I  was  forced 
to  place  them  on  the  market,  and  took 
the  remaining  31  to  town  and  sold  them 
for  8c.  per  pound  (32c.  apiece).  The 
produce  buyer  paid  me  just  the  same 
price  for  my  choice,  i)ure-bred  and  well- 


The  Modern  Way  Is 
The  Electrical  Way 


Arc  you  using  it? 


Every  Landowner  His  Own  Irrigation  District. 

All  electric  motor  fiirnislies  a  relial)ie  and  eeoiiouiieal 
means  for  driving  a  pump,  giving  absolute  control  of 
the  irrigation  season  and  hours  into  the  hands  of  the 
landowner.  The  total  eost  of  getting  the  water  on  the 
ground  is  lower  by  electricity  than  any  other  method  of 
of  irrigation. 

It  Makes  the  Farmer  Independent  of  Labor  Scarcity. 

I'ut  a  motor  on  a  wagon  and  take  it  to  all  i)arts  of  your 
farm.  It  will  saw  your  wood,  grind  your  feed,  put  hay 
in  the  barn,  and  take  the  place  of  men  and  horses  in 
many  places. 

Comfort  in  the  Home  Follows  the  Use  of  Electricity. 

The  heat  of  the  kitchen  is  driven  away  by  a  fan.  The 
electric  iron  and  washing  machine  rob  wash  and  iron 
day  of  its  discomforts.  A  touch  of  a  button  lights  house 
or  barn  at  any  hour  of  the  night. 

Can  You  Afford  to  do  Without  Electricity  ? 

The  prolits  it  brings  in  dollars  and  cents  ami  the  cf)m- 
forts  it  provides  are  worth  the  consideration  of  any 
landowner.  The  cost  for  .service  is  within  your  reach, 
wh(»ther  yoti  own  five  acres  or  five  thousand. 

Talk  it  over  with  our  nearest  district  manager,  or 
write  us  direct. 


PACIFIC  GAS  AND  ELECTRIC  CO, 

445  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco 


July  15,  1911 
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MANHATTAN 

Horse,  Cattle  and 
Poultry  Food 

(Red  Ball  Brand) 

CoutfaiiiN  ii4>  (IriijLVH.  It  iM  :i  Npioe 
<-<>iiip<>.N<><l  entirely  of  a  g;roiiniI,  MOft, 
iiiell<»v  root  eontaining,'  grape  Hiigrar, 
tannin  an<l  ileniuleent  properties 
Mliifli  exereise  a  very  benefleial 
clVi-et  on  tlie  (liK'extive  orii^ans,  so 
tiint 
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\  l.li'I  1,1-:  (»|-  I'lllS  FOOD 
enal>leH  stall-fed  auiniaiN,  wiiether 
li4ir.seN,  eo^^N,  biillN,  piK'N,  .slieep  or 
poultry  to  ASSIMIKATK  Alii,  their 
hay  an<l  erain  food  by  properly  di- 
KewtinK'  it;  thiiN  their  feed  not  alone 
filiN  them  up  but 

BUILDS  THEM  UP. 


»'<Milil  iieopli'  lilvc  olix,  Fargo  & 
Co.,  San  FraueiNeo  Brewing  Co.,  John 
Wielaud  Brewing  Co.,  Baker  & 
Hamilton,  the  Fire  Department,  and 
many  other  owners  of  valuable 
horses  use  it  for  years  if  it  was  not 
lienetieial? 


Would  skillful  veterinary  surgeons 
like  Dr.  K.  J.  Creeley  of  the  San 
Franeiseo  Veterinjiry  College  and 
\Vm.  10.  Fgan,  V..S.,  formerly  of  the 
Board  of  Health,  reeomniend  It  un- 
less it  possessed  sterling  merit? 

See  wliat  Dr.  Fgan  says: 

San  Francisco. 

I  know  and  I  am  convinced  by  niv 
own  experience,  tliat  your  Food,  Red 
Ball  Brand,  is  a  harmless  and  ex- 
cellent adjunct  to  the  horses'  and 
cattle's  food,  mixed  and  fed  accord- 
ing: to  directions.  I  prescribe  and 
recommend  tlie  food  wherever  I  can. 

WM.  E.  EGAN,  V.S. 


Chiekens  produee  more  EGGS. 
Coils  >'ield  mf»re  and  rielier  MII^K. 
St4»ek  takes  on  iii<»re  iielglit — m4»re 
BKKI". 

It  inereases  (lie  power  of  endur- 
anee  of  the  HOItSH. 

For  iieantng  foals,  ealves,  lambs 
and  slioats  it   is  invaluable. 

('onipared  witli  results,  the  eost  is 
trilling. 

I,et  us  send  you  our  liooklet  Free. 


BAYLEY  &  LYON 

Sole  Distributors 

Desk  D,  149  California  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

ALL  DEALERS 


fed  cockerels  that  he  paid  Tom,  Dick  and 
Harry  for  their  multi-colored,  scra'wny, 
half-starved  mongrels,  and  that  set  me 
to  thinking.  The  question  arose  in  my 
mind  whether  he  sold  them  in  the  same 
way,  and  I  learned  that  he  "was  very  care- 
ful to  grade  them  when  cooping  for  ship- 
ment. Then  I  realized  the  need  of  an 
association  that  has  for  its  aim  the  proper 
lecogniticn  of  our  utility  poultry  breed- 
ers and  their  products,  and  when  I  read 
the  announcement  of  such  an  association, 
1  at  once  wrote  to  the  secretary,  F.  A. 
Kuhn,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  soon  had  my 
membership  card,  and  you  may  be  sure 
that  I  shall  do  all  I  can  toward  securing 
members  for  the  International  Utility 
Poultry  Association,  for  we  must  have  a 
large  membership  to  accomplish  what 
we  are  after. 

"In  addition  to  the  work  outlined  in 
the  way  of  producing  better  utility  poul- 
try and  marketing  it  to  better  advantage, 
the  Association  will  soon  begin  an  active 
campaign  of  a  Utility  Standard  which  will 
prove  just  the  thing  we  need.  The  pres- 
ent Standard  of  Perfection  may  suit  the 
needs  of  the  fancy  poultry  breeders,  but 
we  need  a  more  practical  standard  for 
the  breeders  of  utility  poultry.  My  i)ure- 
bred  Rocks  were  handsome,  large,  and  rea- 
sonably uniform  in  shape  and  color,  and 
were  excellent  layers,  yet  had  they  been 
scored  according  to  the  Standard  of  Per- 
fection, only  a  small  per  cent  would  have 
met  the  requirements  for  suitable  breed- 
ers. I  feel  that  there  are  many  other 
poultry  raisers  in  the  same  class  as  my- 
self; that  is,  ■who  raise  good,  pure-bred 
poultry,  yet  are  not  what  may  be  classed 
as  breeders  of  fancy  poultry,  or  poultry 
that  is  eligible  to  the  show-room.  To  all 
such,  the  Association  extends  a  cordial 
invitation  to  help  us  work  for  better 
prices  for  our  poultry  products  by  becom- 
ing an  active  member  and  using  your  in- 
fluence for  the  good  of  the  association." 


Ouit     iNTt.KNATIOiNAL     EOG-LAYINU  COiVI- 

I'KTiTioN.s. — Inspired  by  the  example  of 
the  egg-laying  competition  of  Australia, 
which  in  the  nine  years  of  its  operation 
has  attracted  world-wide  attention  and 
has  proven  its  practical  value  to  the  Aus- 
tralian farmer,  two  international  egg-lay- 
ing competitions  are  on  the  tapis  in  this 
country.  The  more  ambitious  one  has 
been  inaugurated  by  one  of  the  large 
dailies  of  Philadelphia,  and  will  l)e  con 
duced  on  the  grounds  of  the  Agricultural 
College  at  Storrs,  Connecticut,  and  be 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  a  commit- 
tee of  poultry  experts  representing  this 
country  and  Canada.  As  now  constituted, 
the  advisory  board  is  made  up  of  the  fol 
lowing  members:  Prof.  Stoneburn,  Agri 
cultural  College  Conn.;  Prof.  Elford,  Mac 
donald  College,  Quebec;  T.  F.  McGrew, 
author  "Perfected  Poultry  of  America"; 
Dr.  P.  T.  Woods  of  the  American  Poultry 
.lournal,  Chicago;  Dr.  N.  W.  Sanborn  of 
the  Poultry  Advocate,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.; 
Dr.  A.  A.  Brigham,  South  Dakota  School 
of  Agriculture;  Prof.  Homer  .lackson, 
State  College,  Pennsylvania,  and  McDev- 
itt  and  Turner  of  the  North  American 
staff. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  comi)etition 
special  buildings  will  be  erected  compris- 
ing an  entirely  new  plant.  The  buildings 
will  be  models  of  their  kind  and  ideal 
conditions  secured.  (Right  here  we  see 
a  flaw.  Prof.  Thomiison  has  made  it  a 
point  to  conduct  the  Australian  competi- 
tion with  "plain  houses,  plain  yards,  and 
plain  feeding,  the  whole  of  the  tests  be- 
ing carried  out  on  i)lain,  practical  lines 
within  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  farmei." 
The  ordinary  farmer  cannot  i)rovide 
"model"  buildings  or  "ideal"  conditions, 
but  he  may  provide  suitable  and  whole- 
some ones,  even  if  plain  and  rough.) 

While  "scientifically  accurate  informa- 
tion as  to  the  productiveness  of  the  dif- 


ferent breeds  and  varieties"  will  be  ac- 
quired, the  real  purpose  of  the  test,  it  is 
stated,  is  to  learn  how  to  increase  the 
yield.  Says  the  North  American,  the 
daily  that  has  inaugurated  the  competi- 
tion: 

"Any  discovery  that  will  economically 
increase  the  production  of  any  food  is  of 
enormous  benefit.  Few  persons  realize 
how  vast  is  the  poultry  and  egg  industry, 
and  what  huge  results  will  flow  from  a 
comparatively  slight  imiirovement  in 
methods  of  management.  We  are  told 
that  these  United  States  produce  29, .520,- 
000,000  eggs  per  year,  a  per  capita  of 
295  eggs.  Based  upon  an  average  of  80 
eggs  per  hen  per  year,  it  required  .370,- 
000,000  hens  to  produce  this  enormous 
total.  Should  the  competition  show  a 
decrease  in  cost  of  production  of  one 
cent  per  dozen,  the  saving  to  the  pro- 
ducers would  net  $24,600,000,  and  if  the 
cost  of  iH'oduction  can  be  lowered  by 
establishing  (as  nearly  as  can  lie  done 
in  such  cases)  a  fixed  general  method 
of  feeding  and  handling  poultry,  the  gain 
would  be  almost  incalculable,  and  it 
would  affect  the  householder  to  the  same 
extent  that  it  would  the  producer." 

INDU.STRIES  DKPENDENT  UPON  "BIUDY." 

"Poultry  (eggs  and  fowls  used  for  table 
purposes)  has  the  second  largest  money 
value  of  the  products  annually  tabulated 
by  our  agricultural  department.  Is  it 
reasonable  to  expect  that  this  annual 
estimate  embraces  the  entire  poultry 
product?  It  is  safe  to  say  that  it  does 
not.  The  farmer's  flock  seems  to  be  the 
basis  of  calculation,  while  the  intensive 
egg  producer,  the  man  looking  for  a  max- 
imum output  at  the  least  cost,  is  seldom 
reckoned  neither  is  the  backyarder  or 
the  fancier.  Does  this  estimate  of  "Bid- 
dy's" value  include  the  manufacture  of 
incubators,  brooders,  wood  and  metal  ap- 
pliances, foods  of  all  kinds,  including  ani- 
mal food  consumed  by  fowls,  wire  fenc- 
ing, lumber,  hardware,  express  and  other 
transportation  companies,  and  the  great 
poultry  press?  Probably  the  use  of  the 
mails  for  i)oultry  purposes  has  never  re- 
ceived a  thought.  Gas  and  oil  also  play 
an  important  part  in  poultry  husbandry, 
but  are  unlike  those  Industries  which  de- 
pend wholly  or  nearly  so  upon  poultry 
for  existence. 

FROM   THE   fancier's  .STANDPOINT. 

"From  the  fancier's  standpoint  the  com- 
petition will  have  a  double  value.  The 
history  of  the  Australian  contest  shows 
conclusively  that  the  heavier  layers  more 
nearly  api)roach  the  standard  require- 
ments. In  this  country  the  commercial 
side  of  any  proi)Osition  compels  recogni 
tion,  and  the  American  standard  of  per- 
fection will  be  the  embodiment  of  the 
so-called  'egg-type'  in  all  varieties.  The 
show-room  must  remain  dejiendent  upon 
the  so-called  'layer'  to  produce  prize  win- 
ners. Ornamental  land  and  water  fowl 
are  kept  for  beauty;  chickens  are  kept 
for  eggs  and  meat.  The  most  consistent 
hobby  rider  would  not  keep  chickens  ex- 
cept for  their  products.  This  competition 
will  prove  the  value  of  both  the  fancy 
and  utility  birds,  and  give  to  the  breeder 
of  egg  producers  the  same  competition 
afforded  the  fanciers  in  the  show  room." 


POULTRY. 


11'  ^'  ( )  tl  C  "<  J  M  M  K  N  C  K  10  K  D I NG  C  RO 10  Y '  S 
(Jround  (ireen  Bone  NOW.  you  will  \n- 
benefited  in  the  fall  when  eKgs  are  lii^h. 
Write  for  circular  and  sample.  Geo.  II. 
Croley  Co.,  629  Brannan  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


S.  C.  B.  MINORCA  EGGS  for  hatching  at 
$G  per  100;  can  fill  large  orders;  12  yards 
large  Deautiful  hens,  excellent  layers;  a 
few  young  roosters  left  at  $3  each. 
Black  Beauty  Poultry  Yards,  Dixon.  Cal. 


FOR  GOOD,  HEALTHY  CHICKS  in  large 
or  small  lots,  try  Penn  Grove  Hatchery. 
All  chicks  guaranteed.  Incubators, 
brooders  and  supplies.  E.  W.  Spring 
Prop.,  Penn  Grove. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS.  149D,  Cali- 
fornia St.,  San  Francisco. — Est.  40  years. 
Standard  bred  poultry.  White  Orpingtons, 
R.  I.  Reds,  Brd.  Rocks,  White  Leghorns. 


CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  fowl  and  eggs.  Address  Wm.  A. 
French,  545  W.  Park  St..  Stockton,  Cal. 


WAYSIDE  YARDS — A  few  settings  from 
special  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  matings,  at 
$5  for  30.    Carl  Gregory,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

IF  INTERESTED  IN  INCUBATORS  or  how 
to  feed,  write  for  our  free  Catalog. 
PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO..  Petaluma. 
California. 


FREE  BOOK  —  "Poultry  Feeding  for 
Profit,"  on  application  to  Coulson  Co., 
Petaluma,  Cal.,  Box  P. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS — Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B. 
Morris,  Lodi,  Cal. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS — Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S. 
Sullivan,  25  Market  St.,  Agnew,  Santa 
Clara  County,  Cal. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart. 
Clements,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 


TWIN  OAKS  FARM — W.  H.  Bissell.  Pro- 
prietor. Livermore,  Cal. — Buff,  White 
Orpington. 


HATCHING  EGGS — White  Leghorns.  Cir- 
cular 164.    A.  H.  Gregory,  Fruitvale,  Cal. 


PEOPLE  ENGAGED  IN  ANV 
BRANCH  OF  FARMING  HAVE 
CHICKENS  ON  THE  PLACE.  IF 
YOU  HAVE  ONLY  .\  DOZEN  OR  IF 
voir  HAVE  10,000,  JUST  WRITE  US 
A  POSTAL.  GIVING  YOUR  NAME 
AND  ADDRESS  AND  WE  WILL 
SEND  YOU  SOMETHING  OF  REAL 
VALUE. 

(;eo.  h.  croley  cc, 

(i:.:!)  Kraiinan  St.,  Sail  Franeiseo. 


FREE  BOOK 


ON  APPLICATION  TO 
Coulson  Poultry  &  Stock  Food  Co, 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 


THE  NORWICH  AUTOMATIC 
EXERCISER    AND  FEEDER 


Tiie  I.        «.<>..-!.....,  .■.  .  init-ni 

Stations  r<-|(or(  .■>()',  sating  of 
labor,  sa\ inK  of  ^rain  and  in- 

creased i-tSB  .Yield  of  IS',/. 

For  KroMinyr  stoclc  and  fowls  on 
raoK^c,  till  ilie  lif>|»per  niiii  stan<l  iiia- 
eiiint-  in  (lie  shade.  See  tile  fo»vls 
liave  ivater,  then  ko  and  attend  your 
lMisiiie.ss.  'I'iie  inaeiiiiie.s  will  tal^e 
i>ctter  earo  of  your  stoeli  tlian  you 
possiltly  could.  If  »ill  cost  you 
notiiiiiK'  t4»  |»rove  our  elaini.s.  WIO 
< ;  1 1  .\  R  ,\  M'  10 10  T  H  E  SI. 

BAVLEY  &  LVON,  Sole  Distributors 
Desk  I),  14!l  ('allfornla  St.,  San  Francisco 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


THE  HAMLIN  SCHOOL 

A  IloiirflinK  and  Day  School  for  Girls. 

Coiii|>rl8inK  a  I<'renrh  .St'hool  for  Little 
rhlldrfn.  Primary,  Intermediate.  High 
School  and  Post  Graduate  Departments. 
Household  Economics,  Drawing,  Paint- 
ing and  Elocution. 

Accredited  by  the  I'nlverdlty  of  Cali- 
fornia, l>y  I. eland  Stanford  Junior  I'nl- 
\eri»lty  and  l»y  KnNtern  Collef^CH. 

Courses  in  Singing,  Instrumental 
Music  (piano,  violin,  organ,  harp,  llute. 
etc.).  Theory,  and  Composition,  Har- 
mony, Sight  Reading,  Musical  Dictation, 
Cllioral  and  Orchestral  Practice,  etc.,  are 
offered  by  the  newly  formed  Music 
Department. 

School  re-opons  Monday,  August  7. 
1911.  Address, 

MISS  SARAH  n.  1I.4MI,IIV.  A.  M. 
-1230  l^lK'Ifle  Avenue  San  FraueiMOo 


The  Home  Circle. 


Then  Laugh. 

Build  for  yourself  a  strong-box, 
Kashion  each  part  with  care; 
When  ifs  strong  as  your  hand  can  niaUe 
it, 

Put  all  your  troubles  there; 
Hide  there  all  thought  of  your  failures 

And  each  bitter  cup  that  you  quaff; 
Lock  all  your  heartaches  within  it, 

Then  sit  on  the  lid  and  laugh. 

Tell  no  one  else  its  contents; 

Never  its  secrets  share; 
When  you've  dropped  in  your  care  and 
worry 

Keep  them  forever  there; 
Hide  them  from  sight  so  completely 

That  the  world  will  never  dream  half. 
Fasten  the  strong-box  securely — 

Then  sit  on  the  lid  and  laugh! 

— Exchange. 


A  Wasteful  Woman. 

"It  is  true  it  is  none  of  my  business," 
said  Miss  Sellers  to  herself,  as  she  left 
the  pavement  at  the  end  of  the  village 
street,  and  struck  out  on  the  dusty  road; 
but  the  reflection  did  not  seem  to  call 
the  slightest  halt  in  her  progress. 

"I  always  did  hate  to  see  people  im- 
l)osed  upon,"  he  continued,  "and  'specially 
a  single  woman;  I'm  single  myself,  and 
I  know  what  a  forlorn  sort  of  fight  a 
single  woman  keeps  up  against  the  world. 
Everybody  is  ready  to  cheat  her,  and  take 
advantage  of  her;  everybody.  Well,  this 
newcomer  sha'n't  be  run  over  for  want 
of  knowing  who  .it  is  that's  doing  it. 
I'm  going  to  tell  her  myself.  She  looks 
sharp  and  cross  enough;  I  wouldn't  be 
a  bit  surprised  if  those  good-for  nothing 
Woods  children  had  met  their  match." 

These  thoughts,  and  a  dimmer  under- 
current of  thoughts  and  feelings  like 
these,  kept  Miss  Sellers  company  out  to 
the  dilapidated  gate  of  "The  Briary,"  a 
suburban  villa,  which,  after  lying  unten- 
anted for  years,  had  just  been  rented  by 
a  stranger.  Miss  Sellers'  i)ull  at  the 
rusty  bell  brought  the  stranger  herself  to 
the  door. 

"You  see  .1  am  my  own  housemaid," 
she  said,  in  a  soft  voice,  strangely  at 
variance  with  her  sharp  nose  and  chin, 
and  sharp,  near-sighted  eyes.  "Walk 
right  in,  and  please  excuse  my  confusion: 
I  am  so  much  obliged  to  you  for  calling 
soon,  it  was  very  good  of  you." 

"Well,"  said  Miss  Sellers,  "I  might  as 
well  tell  you  that  1  came  early  to  give 
you  a  right  start.  You  see  this  i)lace  has 
belonged  to  the  public  so  long  that  if  you 
don't  shut  down  on  them  at  first,  there's 
no  saying  how  much  trouble  you  will 
see." 

Miss  Kitty  Hart  looked  so  astonished 
that  a  less  persistent  meddler  would  have 
been  baffled,  but  Miss  Sellers,  being  strong 
in  her  disinterestedness,  went  on: 

"Now  there's  the  Woods  children,  a 
gang  of  idle  beggars;  they  were  getting 
apples  out  of  your  lower  lot  yesterday, 
so  I  heard,  the  same  as  if  they  owned 
the  place." 

"Indeed I"  said  Miss  Kitty,  but  very 
mildly;  "where  do  they  live?" 

Miss  Sellers  located  the  offenders,  and 
in  answer  to  a  few  questions  gave  their 
family  history.  A  pitiful  tale  it  was.  to 
be  sure. 

"Thank  you  for  telling  me  about  these 
people,"  said  the  stranger.  "Are  there 
any  more  in  my  neighborhood?" 

"They  are  about  the  worst,"  said  her 
visitor  "but  you  are  going  to  have  trouble 
with  Mrs.  Bell's  cow;  they've  not  got  any 
pasture  lot,  they  turn  old  Brindle  out  to 
graze  on  the  roadside,  and  nobody  has 
been  born  smart  enough  to  invent  a  gat«> 
that  Brindle  can't  open." 


"I  wonder  they  should  keep  a  cow, 
when  they  have  no  place  for  her,"  sug- 
gested Miss  Kitty. 

"La!  They  couldn't  get  along  at  all 
without  Brindle;  there  are  more  babies 
in  the  family  tnan  you  could  shake  a 
stick  at,  and  the  old  cow  really  seems 
to  work  hard  for  something  to  make  milk 
for  those  babies.  You'd  think  they  were 
hers." 

Then  a  strange  dimness  came  into  the 
nearsighted  eyes;  perhaps  the  good  an- 
gels knew  it  was  a  feeling  of  pity  and 
found  it  beautiful,  but  to  outward  ap- 
pearances it  only  made  them  red  around 
the  rims.  Miss  Sellers  got  up  and  said 
good  morning. 

"I'll  look  in  on  you  again,  when  you 
are  fixed  up  for  company,"  she  said,  "this 
was  just  a  sort  of  duty  visit." 

"I  am  a  thousand  times  obliged  to 
you,"  said  the  stranger;  "you  have  done 
me  a  real  kindness,  and  one  that  I  am 
going  to  profit  by,  I  assure  you." 

"That's  right;  you  look  after  your  own 
interests  now,  for  if  we  don't  look  after 
our  own,  as  I  always  say,  nobody  else  is 
going  to  do  it." 

A  little  twist  of  a  smile  appeared  on 
Miss  Kitty's  face  as  her  visitor  turned 
her  back.  "It  seems  as  if  there  were 
somebody  looking  after  mine,"  she  said 
to  herself,  "so  I  must  be  looking  after 
these  others  now;  poor  little  apple  gath- 
erers!   I'll  see  about  them  first." 

Miss  Sellers  was  so  busy  doing  her 
fall  cleaning,  for  the  next  few  days,  that 
she  left  the  stranger  wrestle  with  her 
own  affairs;  but  chancing  to  see  black 
Joe.  who  drove  Mr.  Bare's  cows,  and  who 
had  been  her  informant  before,  she  hailed 
him  and  asked  how  things  were  going 
on  at  "The  Briary." 

"Lor'  love  your  soul.  Miss  Mary,"  said 
the  old  man,  "you  ain't  never  seen  such 
carryin's  on  since  you  been  born!  Them 
Woodses  is  thar  twict  a  day,  let  alone 
onct.  They  totes  home  everything  off  the 
place.  More'n  that,  she  done  'ploy  old 
man  Woods  to  fix  up  de  fences  and  such, 
an'  de  ole  woman  is  makin'  her  carpets. 
Seems  lek  she  done  'dopted  de  fambly. 
Den.  dar  is  Miss  Bell's  cow  jest  fair  re- 
posin'  in  de  pasture  lot,  you  never  seg 
de  beat,  and  a  whole  passel  of  dem  chil- 
lun  totin'  of  apples  and  sweet  'taters. 
nis  here  is  de  most  oncommon  wasteful 
ooman  1  ever  set  eyes  on,  an'  dat's  a 
fac'." 

Miss  Sellers  was  stunned.  What  was 
the  meaning  of  all  this,  when  the  stran- 
ger had  thanked  her  for  her  prompt  warn- 
ing and  had  expressly  said  that  she  would 
])roflt  by  it?  But  she  would  see  about 
this  thing  before  she  was  a  day  older. 
Never  mind  about  the  flowered  damask 
curtains;  they  could  stay  down  awhile 
longer. 

Miss  Sellers  picked  up  her  skirts,  and 
flew  along  the  dusty  highway  again;  she 
had  no  eyes  for  the  purple  thistle,  bloom- 
ing royally  in  the  fence  corners,  nor  for 
the  red-shouldered  "epaulette  bird"  scur- 
rying before  her  on  the  rails.  The  first 
sight  that  attracted  her  attention  and 
brought  her  to  a  full  stop  was  what 
looked  like  a  gypsy  camp  in  the  yard  of 
"The  Briary."  Evidently  it  was  an  apple- 
butter  spree,  and  the  very  leaves  seemed 
to  share  the  pleasure  of  the  occasion, 
smiling  and  waving  in  the  bright  sun- 
shine. Miss  Sellers  would  have  turned 
back,  but  curiosity  carried  her  on,  into 
the  midst  of  the  happy  workers.  As  soon 
as  Miss  Kitty's  near-sighted  eyes  made 
out  who  it  was,  she  took  her  visitor  off 
to  a  rocking  chair  on  the  sunny  south 
porch. 

"You  don't  mind  my  sitting  out  here, 
do  you?  I  feel  as  it  we  ought  to  be 
storing  up  sunshine  days  like  this;  my 
carpets  aren't  down  yet.  nor  my  curtains 
up.  but  they  can  wait  for  the  cloudy  days." 

"You  seem  to  be  storing  ui)  apple-butter. 


too,"  said  Miss  Sellers,  with  a  rather 
grim  look  at  the  lawn  party.  "How  many 
gallons  can  you  manage  to  eat  before 
spring?" 

Miss  Kitty  laughed  till  the  tears  came. 
"Did  you  think  I  was  going  to  undertake 
all  that?  Bless  you,  we're  doing  it  on 
the  shares." 

"How  many  shares?"  asked  Miss  Sel 
lers,  suspiciously. 

"There  are  five  children,  and  two 
grown-ups  of  them,"  answered  Miss 
Kitty,  innocently,  "and  I  make  eight; 
we'll  quarter  it.  and  then  halve  the  quar 
ters." 

"You  must  have  plenty  of  bank  stock 
between  j'ou  and  the  poorhouse!"  ex- 
claimed the  visitor  spitefully;  she  was 
thinking  how  her  good  intentions  had 
been  wasted. 

"I  have  a  very  small  income."  said 
Miss  Kitty,  meekly;  "but  it  would  be 
hard  on  us  poor  i)eople,  if  only  the  rich 
ones,  were  allowed  to  help  the  needy.  I 
feel  so  much  happier,  and  more  at  home 
in  this  strange  place,  since  I  found  that 
my  Father  had  some  of  His  poor  crea- 
tures here  that  I  could  do  something  for. 
I  have  thanked  Him  every  day  for  send- 
ing you  out  here  to  take  my  mind  off 
house  furnishing,  and  show  me  these 
minds  that  I  could  make  happier." 

"I  don't  know  as  He  had  anything  to 
do  with  sending  me,"  murmured  Miss 
Sellers,  and  then  she  lifted  her  eyes  and 
saw  Brindle  "just  fair  reposin' "  in  the 
next  lot. 

"Good-bye,"  she  said,  getting  up  so 
abruptly  that  the  rocking  chair  swung 
over  backward.  "You  certainly  are  a 
wasteful  woman,  as  .loe  says.  But  there! 
It  won't  be  safe  to  mention  black  .loe  to 
you,  or  I'll  find  him  browsing  about  on 
you  next  time  I  come.  Well,  maybe 
there's  such  a  thing  as  being  too  saving: 
I  never  thought  of  that  before." 

But  she  thought  of  it  all  the  way  home, 
and  for  days  after,  until  there  crept  into 
her  heart,  chilled  with  lonely  selfishness, 
the  glowing  thought  that  God  himself  was 
blessedly  prodigal  of  sunshine  and  blos- 
soms, and  sweet  breezes.  It  is. too  late 
for  her  to  learn  Miss  Kitty's  full  free- 
handedness,  but  there  is  more  than  one 
narrow  home  that  will  be  brightened,  and 
more  than  one  hard-pressed  fellow  crea 
ture  cheered  this  winter,  because  the 
lonely  old  soul  is  learning  to  be  a  waste 
ful  woman! 


Healthy  Color. 


One  may  have  plenty  of  color  in  the 
face,  yet,  unless  it  is  distributed  right, 
this  will  not  be  pretty.  For  instance,  we 
often  see  the  lips  blue  and  the  nose  red — 
in  almost  every  instance  an  indication  of 
poor  circulation.  Or  perhaps  the  nose  has 
been  squeezed  and  rubbed  so  hard  every 
time  the  face  is  washed  that  many  of 
the  little  blood-vessels  are  broken  and  a 
permanent  color  is  set  up  exactly  in  the 
wrong  place. 

Years  ago  it  was  thought  that  vigorous 
treatment  was  all  that  was  necessary  to 
bring  and  retain  a  rosy  complexion,  and 
the  belles  of  ante-bellum  days  used  bath 
towels  and  much  muscle  every  day  to 
bring  the  flush  of  youth.  Nowadays  we 
know  that  fresh  air  and  plenty  of  out- 
door exercise,  coupled  with  careful  diet, 
are  the  only  means  of  keeping  a  beau- 
tiful complexion,  and  deep  breathing  is 
the  very  best  way  to  produce  permanent 
color. 


"He  loves  me,  he  loves  me  not,"  mur- 
mured the  romantic  summer  boarder. 

"You  must  have  picked  a  thousand 
daisies  to  pieces  today,"  remarked  the  old 
farmer. 

"Possibly  I  have." 

"Couldn't  ye  play  the  game  just  as  well 
with  potato  bugs?" — Pittsbuig  Post. 


MISS  HEAD'S  SCHOOL 
FOR  GIRLS 

BERKELEY.  CALIFORNIA 

A  boarding  and  day  school.  Primary, 
Grammar,  High  School  and  Post 
(iraduate  Courses. 

Reopens  August  15,  1911 


MARY  E.  WILSON,  Principal 


1  ~1 


Showing  taow  Beaver  Board  Is 
applied  and  the  artistic  results. 

THE  LILLEY  &  THURSTON  COMPANY 

82-2nd  Street,  San  Francisco 


THE  STEPHENSON 
PATENT  COOLER 

NO  ICE  REODIRED 


Perfect  ventilation.   Absolutely  sanitary. 


Awarded  first  prize  wherever  exhibited. 
I  f  not  for  sale  at  your  dealer  write 
for  particulars  and  prU-es. 

L.  ANDERSON  CO.,  Mfrs. 

MARTINEZ,  CAL. 


July  15,  1911 
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OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS'  DEPARTMENT. 

Conducted  By  M.  Russell  James 


Types  in  Girls. 

The  tender-hearted 

Clinging  maid 
Has  now  departed, 

We're  afraid. 

She's  been  supplanted 

In  life's  whirl 
By  the  undaunted 

Modern  girl. 

Her  hatpins  bristle. 

Eight  or  nine, 
She's  like  a  thistle, 

Not  a  vine. 

— Globe- Democrat. 


Poultry  Course  for  Young  Folks. 

DESCRIPTION  OP  BREEDS. 

The  Bkowx  Le(;horn. — The  rich  and 
beautiful  colors  of  the  American  Brown 
Leghorn  were  produced  by  crossing  the 
common  brown  Italian  fowls  with,  the 
Black-Breasted  Red  Game  and  the  Black 
Spanish.  The  Brown  Leghorn  male  in 
color  is  a  brilliant  red  striped  with  black 
on  neck,  back  and  saddle;  glossy  black i 
on  breast;  body,  fluff  and  tail  black,  with 
sickles  and  coverts  a  shimmering  green- 
ish black.  The  female  is  even  more  beau- 
tifully colored  and  marked,  with  the 
feathers  of  the  neck  a  rich  orange  striped' 
with  black;  those  of  the  back  a  soft: 
brown  stippled  or  dotted  with  darker- 
brown,  and  those  of  the  breast  a  rich] 
salmon.  To  secure  the  exact  standard  i 
shadings  and  markings  in  the  Brown 
Leghorn  female  is  the  most  difficult  task 
of  the  fancier,  while  the  rich  dark  colors 
of  the  male  and  the  golden  brown  of 
the  female  require  double  matings  to  pro- 
duce exhibition  birds. 

Though  the  Brown  Leghorn  is  a  thing 
of  beauty  when  bred  to  standard  require- 
ments, and  at  once  the  delight  and  the 
despair  of  the  fancier,  she  ranks  among; 
the  first  as  a  utility  fowl,  producing  the 
greatest  number  of  eggs  at  the  least  ex-' 
pense,  of  quickest  maturity  and  hardy, 
and  an  all-around  hustler  and  money-; 
maker. 

In  the  Rose  Comb  Brown  Leghorn, 
Hamburgs  and  Pit  Games  were  crossed 
with  the  Single  Comb  Brown  Leghorns 
to  pioduce  the  rose  comb. 


Mark  Twain's  Blue  Jay, 

(Continued  from  last  week.) 

And  with  that,  away  he  went.  You 
never  see  a  bird  work  so  since  you  were' 
born.  He  laid  into  his  work  like  a  nig-l 
ger,  and  the  way  he  hove  acorns  into! 
that  hole  for  about  two  hours  and  a  half 
was  one  of  the  most  exciting  and  aston- 
ishing spectacles  I  ever  struck.  He  never 
stopped  to  take  a  look  any  more — he  just 
hove  'em  in  and  went  for  more. 

Well,  at  last  he  could  hardly  flop  his 
wings,  he  was  so  tuckered  out.  He^ 
comes  a-drooping  down  once  more,  sweat- 
ing like  an  ice  pitcher,  drops  his  acorn 
ih  and  says,  "Now,  I  guess  I've  got  the 
bulge  on  you."  So  he  bent  down  for 
a  look.  If  you  believe  me,  when  his 
head  come  up  again  he  was  just  pale  with 
rage.  He  says;  "I've  shoveled  acorns 
enough  in  there  to  keep  the  family  thirty 
years,  and  if  I  can  see  a  sign  of  one  of 
'em,  I  wish.  I  may  land  in  a  museum 
with  a  belly  full  of  sawdust  in  two  min- 
utes." 

He  just  had  strength  enough  to  crawl 
up  onto  the  comb  and  lean  his  back  agin 
the  chimbly,  and  then  he  collected  his 
impressions  and  begun  to  free  his  mind. 
I  see  in  a  second  that  what  I  had  mis- 
took for  profanity  in  the  mines  was  only 
just  the  rudiments,  as  you  may  say. 


Another  jay  was  going  by  and  heard 
him  doing  his  devotions,  and  stops  to 
inquire  what  was  up.  The  sufferer  told 
him  the  whole  circumstance,  and  says, 
"Now,  yonder  is  the  hole,  and  if  you 
don't  believe  me,  go  and  look  for  your- 
self." 

So  this  fellow  went  and  looked  and 
comes  back  and  says,  "How  many  did 
you  say  you  put  in  there?"  "Not  any 
less  than  two  tons,"  says  the  sufferer. 
The  other  jay  went  and  looked  again. 
He  couldn't  seem  to  make  it  out,  so  he 
raised  a  yell,  and  three  more  jays  come. 

They  all  examined  the  hole,  they  all 
made  the  sufferer  tell  it  over  again,  then 
they  all  discussed  it,  and  got  off  as  many 
leather-headed  opinions  about  it  as  an 
average  crowd  of  humans  could  have 
done. 

They  called  in  more  jays;  then  more 
and  more,  till  pretty  soon  the  whole  re- 
gion 'peared  to  have  a  blue  flush,  about 
it.  There  must  have  been  five  thousand 
of  them ;  and  such  another  jawing  and 
disputing  you  never  heard.  Every  jay 
in  the  whole  lot  put  his  eye  to  the  hole 
and  delivered  a  more  chuckle-headed 
opinion  about  the  mystery  than  the  jay 
that  went  there  before  him. 

The  door  of  the  house  was  standing 
open,  and  at  last  one  old  jay  happened 
to  go  and  light  on  it  and  look  in.  Of 
course,  that  knocked  the  mystery  galley- 
west  in  a  second.  There  lay  the  acorns 
scattered  all  over  the  floor.  He  flopped 
his  wings  and  raised  a  whoop. 

"Come  here,"  he  says,  "come  here, 
everybody!  hanged  if  this  fool  hasn't 
been  trying  to  fill  up  a  house  with 
acorns." 

They  all  came  a  swooping  down  like  a 
blue  cloud,  and  as  each  fellow  lit  on  the 
door  and  took  a  glance,  the  whole  ab- 
surdity of  the  contract  the  first  jay  had 
tackled  hit  him  home,  and  he  fell  over 
backwards  suffocating  with  laughter,  and 
the  next  jay  took  his  place  and  done  the 
same. 

Well,  sir,  they  roosted  around  here  on 
the  house-top  and  the  trees  for  an  hour, 
and  guffawed  over  that  thing  like  human 
beings.  It  ain't  any  use  to  tell  me  a 
blue  jay  hasn't  got  a  sense  of  humor,  be- 
cause I  know  better. 


Why  the  Turkey  Is  Bald. 

In  the  ages  which  are  lost  in  the  dim 
past,  when  man  had  no  accumulated  store 
of  knowledge  to  guide  him,  he  was  like 
a  child  wandering  in  an  unknown  coun- 
try, so  he  set  about  creating  legends 
to  account  for  the  many  strange  and  un- 
accountable things  about  him.  Thus  we 
have  the  curious  mythologies  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  legends  or  myths  of  jire- 
historic  folk.  Among  uncivilized  races 
these  are  still  revered  as  facts. 

The  Indians  of  our  country  have  many 
legends  connected  with  certain  peculiar 
habits  or  customs  prevalent  among  them, 
says  the  Red  Man.  If  one  should  chance 
to  visit  the  home  of  an  old  Indian  he 
might  notice  a  turkey  wing  hanging  near 
the  fire.  And  this  is  why  he  uses  the 
wing  of  the  turkey  instead  of  the  wing 
of  any  other  bird: 

Many  years  ago  the  fire  of  the  world 
was  nearly  extinguished.  This  happened 
just  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter  sea- 
son. The  birds  of  the  air  were  filled  with 
anxiety,  for  their  intuition  told  them 
that  they  would  need  heat  to  keep  warm 
through  the  winter. 

A  bird  council  was  held  and  it  was 
decided  that  birds  which  could  fly  the 
highest  should  soar  up  in  the  air  and  see 
if  they  could  find  a  spark  of  fire  anywhere. 
The  efforts  of  the  eagle,  raven,  and  lark 
were  in  vain,  and  the  honor  was  won  l)y 
a  little  brown  sparrow  that  spied  a  spail; 
of  fire  in  the  hollow  of  an  old  stump  in 
the  heart  of  a  deep  forest.    The  birds 


flocked  around  the  stump  and  tried  to 
decide  who  should  pick  the  spark  out. 

To  their  dismay  they  saw  the  spark 
growing  smaller  and  fainter.  The  tur- 
key volunteered  to  try  and  keep  the  tiny 
coal  alive  by  fanning  it  with  its  wings. 

Day  after  day  the  turkey  kept  fanning, 
and  each  day  the  heat  became  greater 
until  the  feathers  were  signed  off  the 
turkey's  head.  If  one  notices  carefully 
he  will  see  lumps  that  appear  like  blis- 
ters on  the  turkey's  head. 

The  turkey  was  so  badly  burned  that 
all  turkeys  since  have  had  bald  heads 
and  wear  the  blisters  as  a  memento  of 


the  bravery  of  the  turkey.  The  faithful 
turkey  lost  his  beautiful  feathers,  but  he 
gave  back  fire  to  the  world;  so  in  his 
honor  and  as  a  memorial  to  his  faithful- 
ness the  Indian  uses  the  turkey  wing  to 
make  his  fire  burn. 


Who  are  the  men  of  the  morrow? 

Seek  ye  the  boys  of  today; 
Follow  the  plow  and  the  harrow, 

Look  where  they  rake  the  hay. 
Who  are  the  men  of  the  morrow? 

Look  at  your  sturdy  arm! 
A  nation's  hope  for  the  future 

Lives  in  the  boy  on  the  farm. 


Rugs  Made  From  Old  Carpels  a  Specialty 

First  claBS  rag  carpets  and  rag  rugs  woven. 

We  pay  freight  mif  way  on  all  orders. 

The  largest  and  best  ecjulpped  factory  In  the  .State. 

J.  A.  OSTERDOCK,  Prop.,  2006  Everett  St.,  Alameda,  Cal 


Couple  Rest  With  Pleasure 

by  includin|(  the 

NEW  ORLEANS-NEW  YORK 
STEAMSHIP  LINE 

Between  New  Orleans  and  New  York  in  the  routing  of  your  ticket 
East.  Costs  less  than  any  all  rail  route  and  affords  an  interesting 
and  delightful  diversion  on  your  trip. 

RATES. 

First  class  rail  to  New  Orleans  and  First  Cabin  steamer  to 


New  York  $  77.75 

Round  Trip    145.50 

One  way  rail,  one  way  steamer  between  New  Orleans  and 

New  York   70.00 


Second  class  rail  and  second  cabin,  New  Orleans  to  New  York  65.75 

Rates  include  meals  and  berth  while  on  steamer. 

Write  or  ask  any  agent  for  details. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

TICKET  OFFICES 

FLOOD  BUILDING.  32  POWELL  STREET.  PALACE  HOTEL. 

MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT. 
THIRD  AND  SOWNSEND  STREETS  DEPOT. 

BROADWAY  AND  I3th  STREETS,  OAKLAND 


GOING  EAST? 

Be  sure  your  ticket  reads  via 

WESTERN  PACIFIC 

THE  NEW  ROUTE  FROM  THE  GOLDEN  WEST 
ALONG  THE 
GOLDEN  FEATHER  RIVER  CANYON 

The  New  Route  combines  all  the  luxuries,  comforts, 
conveniences,  and  safety  of  the  best  modern  rail- 
roads— perfect  roadbed,  latest  steel  dining,  buffet, 
and  observation  cars,  standard  sleepers,  unexcelled 
dining-car  service,  etc.,  with  many  exclusive  fea- 
tures, such  as  easy  grades  of  not  over  1  per  cent, 
gentle  curves,  low  elevation  (2,000  feet  lower  than 
any  other  line),  miles  of  natural  scenery,  in  the 
heart  of  the  Sierras. 

For  reservations  and  information,  call  on  or  write 
your  Local  Agent,  or, 

E.  L.  LOMAX  G.  F.  HERR 

PaM«n£er  Traffic  Manager  Asst.  Gen  '1  Passenger  Agent 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


Alameda  Rup  Works  SCarpet  Cleaning  Co. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  July  12,  1911. 
( Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

The  market  remains  very  quiet  all  over 
the  Coast.  There  is  some  firmness  in 
Northern  markets,  but  locally  there  is 
some  weakness  as  to  values,  though  quo- 
tations stand  as  before. 

California  Club   $1.45  @1.50 

Sonora    Nominal 

White  Australian    1.55  @1.65 

Northern  Club    1.52Vi@1.55 

Northern  Bluestem    1.65  @1.70 

Northern  Red    1.55  ©1.65 

BARLEY. 

TradiuK  is  quiet  locally,  though  there 
is  some  firmness  on  futures,  and  feed 
grain  on  the  si)ot  is  a  shade  higher.  Con- 
siderable activity  is  noted  through  the 
country,  where  the  new  grain  is  being 
moved  into  the  warehouses,  and  the  first 
lot  for  shipment  has  been  sent  to  New 
York  l)y  steatner. 

Brewing  and   Shipping. .  .$1.52%®!. 55 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.271,4 

Common  Feed    1.22i/i@1.25 

OATS. 

This  grain  remains  dull  and  featureless 
Trading  is  confined  to  narrow  limits,  and 
prices  show  no  quotable  change. 

Red  Feed  $1.37M!@l  <2Mi 

Gray      Nominal 

White    Nominal 

Black  Feed    1.20  @1.50 

CORN. 

Eastern  corn  is  extremely  scarce,  and 
Iirices  have  been  sharply  advanced.  Cali- 
fornia stock  is  accordingly  closely  held, 
though  the  advance  is  less  than  on  East- 
ern grades. 

Cal.  Small  Yellow   $1.75  @1.85 

Eastern  Yellow    1.65  @1.70 

Eastern  White    1.65  @1.70 

RYE. 

Some  sellers  are  quoting  $1.50  to  $1.60, 
l)ut  this  quotation  is  practically  normal, 
as  there  is  no  trading  of  any  consequence 
and  the  offerings  are  light. 

Rye.  per  ctl   Nominal 

BEANS. 

There  seems  to  be  something  of  a  bear 
movement  on  limas  in  the  consuming 
markets,  as  dealers  are  quoting  prices  a 
little  lower,  and  the  market  is  described 
as  easy,  notwithstanding  the  extremely 
small  stocks  remaining  in  first  hands,  and 
the  time  which  must  elapse  before  any 
new  stock  can  be  marketed.  Some 
( lianges  in  policy  are  announced  by  the 
Lima  Bean  Association,  the  pool  being 
closed  earlier  than  usual,  but  it  is  as- 
sured that  a  great  majority  of  the  Cali- 
fornia acreage  will  be  controlled  by  the 
Association.  Blackeyes  are  also  quoted 
a  little  lower,  though  offerings  are  ex- 
tiemely  light.  Continued  firmness  is 
noted  in  most  other  descriptions,  for  most 
of  which  the  demand  is  exceptionally 
brisk  for  this  season.  Both  large  and 
small  whites  are  higher,  and  a  slight  ad- 
vance is  noted  in  bayos  and  ijink  beans. 
Horse  beans  are  extremely  scarce,  and 
accordingly  firm,  though  no  advance  is 
noted. 

Bavos.  per  ctl  $4.00  @4.10 

Blackeyes    6.50  ®7.00 

Cranberry  Beans    3.75  ©4.00 

Garvanzos    2.85  @3.26 

Horse  Beans    3.25  @3.50 

Small  Whites    3.50    (§  ;{.60 

Large  Whites    3.40  $i3.50 

Limas    6.15  @6.25 

Pea    4.25 

Pink    4.90  @5.00 

Red  Kidneys   6.25  @6.50 

SEEDS. 

Values  stand  as  last  quoted,  but  are 
largely  nominal,  as  there  is  no  demand 
of  any  consequence  at  the  moment. 

Alfalfa    Nominal 

Broomeorn  Seed,  per  ton...  $25.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   5'ic 

Canary    3>/o@  4  'c 

Hemp    314®  4  v 

Millet    3    (ffi  31^0 

Timothy    Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    5%c 

Dried  Peas,  per  ctl   3.75@  4.00 

FLOUR. 

The  export  movement  continues  fairly 
active  from  this  port,  as  well  as  from 
the  North.  Local  trading  is  of  about  the 
usual  proportions  for  this  season,  and 
no  change  is  noted  in  prices. 


Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.40  @5.80 

Bakers'  Extras    5.40  @5.80 

Superfine    4.50  @4.70 

Oregon  and  Washington...  4.60  ©4.80 


Hay  and  Feedstuffs. 

HAY, 

For  the  past  week  arrivals  of  hay  at 
San  Francisco  have  been  extremely  light 
for  this  season.  This  market,  however, 
is  dull,  and  prices  so  far  show  no  improve- 
ment. Dealers  say  that  local  consumers 
will  not  pay  prices  on  a  level  with  those 
prevailing  in  the  country,  and  the  mar- 
ket is  accordingly  more  or  less  unsettled. 
As  no  buying  has  yet  been  done  for  fu- 
ture requirements,  however,  it  would 
seem  that  consumers  would  soon  be  com- 
pelled to  meet  the  views  of  sellers.  Deal- 
ers state  that  their  purchases  in  the 
cotintry  recently  have  been  small,  and  for 
the  most  part  will  be  i)laced  on  the  mar- 
ket as  soon  as  iiossible. 

Choice  Wheat   $13.00@14.00 

Good  Wheat  Hav    10.50011.50 

Other  Grade  Wheat   8.00@10.50 

Wheat  and  Oats    8.00@12.00 

Tame  Oats    8.00@  12.00 

Wild  Oats    6.50@  9.00 

Alfalfa    8.00@11.00 

Stock  Hay    5.50@  6.50 

Straw,  per  bale    35@  50c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

Cracked  corn  has  advanced  quite  sharp- 
ly, in  sympathy  with  the  raw  grain,  the 
demand  being  steadily  maintained.  Other 
descriptions  are  steady  to  firm  as  former- 
ly quoted. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $16.00@1S.OO 

Bran,  per  ton    2S.00@29.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   26.50@27.00 

Cracked  Corn    38.00*5  39.00 

Middlings    34.00@37.00 

Mixed  Feeds    29.00@32.00 

Rolled  Barlev    26.50@27.50 

Rolled  Oats    28.00@30.00 

Shorts    27.50@31.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 

Onions  are  in  good  demand,  both  locally 
and  for  shipment,  and  are  firmly  held, 
new  reds  being  a  little  higher.  Garlic  is 
also  higher,  surplus  offerings  of  new 
stock  being  pretty  well  off  the  market. 
In  other  lines  the  arrivals  are  rather  ex- 
cessive, and  the  market  in  general  is 
easy.  Tomatoes  in  lug  boxes  are  now- 
arriving  in  considerable  quantities,  al- 
though choice  stock  from  the  Merced  dis- 
trict is  bringing  good  prices.  Cucumbers 
are  also  easy,  and  summer  squash  is 
plentiful  and  cheap.  There  is  a  large 
surplus  of  string  beans  and  green  |)eas, 
but  buying  on  the  part  of  the  canners 
keeps  the  market  at  about  the  jiresent 
level.  Cabbage  and  carrots  are  lower,  and 
cauliflower  is  weak.  Receipts  of  aspara- 
gus have  fallen  off,  and  belter  prices  are 
obtained,  while  rhubarb  at  jiresent  is  nom- 
inal. Green  corn  shows  a  wide  range  of 
prices,  but  ordinary  stock  is  lower.  Okra, 
eggplant,  and  green  peppers  are  all  lower. 
Onions:  New  Red,  sack  $  1.00@  1.25 

Yellow,  ctl   1.40@  1.60 

Garlic,  per  lb   4@  5c 

Green  Peas,  per  sack   1.25@  2.00 

Tomatoes,  per  lug  box   2.50@  3.00 

Cucumbers,  iier  box   50@  75c 

Cabbage-    85c@  1.00 

Carrots,  per  sack   1.25 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   50c 

Asparagus,  per  box   1.00@  2.00 

String  Beans,  per  lb   1@  3'.jC 

Summer  Squash,  per  lug  box      50@  75c 

Okra,  per  lb   6@  8c 

Green  Corn,  per  sack   1.50@  3.00 

Eggplant,  per  lb   8@  10c 

Green  Peppers,  per  ctl   S5c@  1.00 

POTATOES. 

River  stock  has  been  arriving  quite 
freely  for  the  last  week,  while  the  demand 
for  shipment  has  fallen  off,  and  supplies 
here  are  accumulating.  Prices  are  accord- 
ingly considerably  lower  on  both  white 
and  early  rose  i)Otatoes,  being  the  same 
at  iiresent  for  both  varieties.  The  few 
sweet  potatoes  offered  last  week  have 
been  cleaned  up. 

River  Whites,  per  ctl  $1.50@2.00 

Early  Rose    1.50@2.00 


Dairy  Produce, 


POULTRY. 
Quite  a  lot  of  Eastern  poultry  was  held 
over  from  last  week,  and  arrivals  for  this 
week  will  amount  to  about  four  cars.  Local 
stock  is  less  plentiful,  but  enough  is  com- 
ing in  to  supply  immediate  requirements 
and  keep  prices  down.  Fancy  young 
roosters  find  the  best  demand,  while  small 
hens  are  even  lower  than  before. 


Large  Broilers   $  3.00@  3.50 

Small  Broilers    2.00@  2.50 

Fryers    4.50@  5.50 

Hens,  extra    8.00@  9.00 

Hens,  large    5.00®  6.00 

Small  Hens    4.00@  4.50 

Old  Roosters    4.00 

Young  Roosters    6.00@  7.00 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown..  8.00@  9.00 

Squabs    2.00®  2.50 

Geese,  per  pair    2.00 

Ducks    5.00®  7.00 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb   Nominal 

BUTTER. 

The  market  is  gaining  a  little  more 
firmness,  extras,  firsts  and  seconds  being 
all  a  little  above  the  range  of  last  week. 
Arrivals  are  liberal,  but  are  kept  fairly 
well  cleaned  up  by  the  shipping  demand 
Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras.. 22  22  22';.  221-  22 22V- 
Prime 

Firsts.  21      21       21'.'.   21J/o   21V.  21V. 
Firsts..  20      20      20 'i   20%   20'..  20K 
Seconds. 19      19      19      19      19  19 
Packing 

Stock.  171/0  17'/o  n\!,  17'-   nu.  17M.. 
EGGS. 

All  the  upper  grades  have  shown  con- 
siderable firmness,  as  there  has  been 
quite  a  lively  local  demand,  in  addition 
to  some  shipping  business,  and  produc- 
tion is  steadily  falling  off.  Prices  are 
a  little  lower  at  the  moment,  but  from 
reports  in  producing  districts  the  advance 
is  expected  to  continue. 

Thu.  Fri.    Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras  ..251/i   2514  26      26      25  24 
Prime 

Firsts. 22      24      24      24      24  23 
Firsts.. 20      23'...   231..  23V.  231/2  21 
Seconds.  17      18'/j   18u]  IgiZ  ISV2  18V. 
Selected 

Pullets.20'..   20'..   20 1.;.   21      20 V>  20 
Eastern.  15      15      15      15      15  15 
CHEESE. 

Trading  has  been  rather  quiet  on  all 
descriiJtions.  and  local  flat  firsts  are  a 
shade  lower.  Monterey  cheese  is  bring- 
ing a  little  better  prices,  but  is  dull  and 
easier  than  was  expected. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb   12i^c 

Storage   14  c 

Firsts   11  Vc 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   14  c 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese. ...  12i''i®13  c 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Business  has  been  a  little  more  active 
this  week,  and  while  larger  receipts  are 
causing  easiness  in  some  lines,  other  vari- 
eties are  scarce  and  firmer  than  usual 
at  this  season.  The  berry  market  is  in 
poor  condition,  with  large  arrivals,  a  con- 
siderable iiart  of  which  is  disposed  of  to 
the  canners.  Watermelons  are  beginning 
to  arrive  freely,  and  i)rices  have  declined 
sharply,  while  cantaloupes  are  steadily 
held  as  before.  Cherries  are  a  little  high- 
er, as  the  crop  has  been  cleaned  up  in 
many  districts  and  arrivals  are  decreas- 
ing. New  apples  find  a  fair  demand  at 
former  prices,  and  a  good  many  jiears  are 
coming  in,  good  prices  being  obtained 
for  Bartletts.  A  few  early  grapes  are 
also  offered  at  fairly  good  prices.  Early 
plums  are  lower,  but  Tragedies  are  held 
at  about  $1  per  box.  Apricots  are  more 
sought  after  than  anything  else,  and 
choice  lots  are  being  held  at  an  advance, 
as  this  fruit  is  much  scarcer  than  usual. 
Peaches,  however,  are  easier,  with  lib 
eral  arrivals,  and  figs  have  also  declined. 

Watermelons,  per  doz  $  2.50@  3.00 

Cantaloupes,  standard  crate.    1.50@  1.75 

Raspberries,  chest    4.50®  7.00 

Loganberries,  chest    2.50®  3.50 

Blackberries,  chest    3.00®  4.00 

Strawberries — 

Longworth,  chest    5.00®  7.00 

Large  varieties,  chest   4.50®  6.00 

Cherries,  Black,  lb   7@  9c 

Royal   Anne,   lb   S@  9c 

Apples,  New,  box   1.00®  1.75 

Apricots,  crate    1.00®  1.25 

Apricots,  box    8.5c@  1.00 

Peaches,  per  lug  box   75c@  1.25 

Plums,  box    40@  65c 

Currants,  chest    7.00®  9.00 

Figs.  box.  double  layer   75c@  1.25 

Pears,  Bartlett,  box   2.00®  3.00 

Grapes,  crate    1.25®  1.50 


Dried  Fruits. 

There  is  now  a  little  more  activity  in 
the  country,  and  the  trade  in  other  quar- 
ters appears  to  be  taking  more  interest 
than  for  some  time  i)ast.  though  the 
movement  is  still  comnarativelv  small. 
Evaporated  apples  are  firm,  with  a  good 
demand  in  the  East.    Apricots  are  hardly 


to  be  had  at  quotations,  but  receive  very 
little  attention  anywhere  at  present,  and 
packers  ai)pear  to  be  in  no  great  hurry 
to  buy.  Peaches  also  are  rather  neglect- 
ed, and  while  a  good  demand  for  them 
is  expected  later  in  the  season,  the  pack- 
ers have  slightly  reduced  their  offers. 
Prunes,  however,  are  quite  firm,  with 
more  activity  than  for  some  time  past, 
and  a  strong  demand  from  the  jobbing 
trade  in  some  parts  of  this  country,  as 
well  as  Europe.  Some  purchases  are  be- 
ing made  by  packers  at  the  former  level, 
but  more  liberal  offers  are  made  for  the 
better  crops,  and  prices  on  the  larger 
sizes  have  been  advanced  in  the  East. 
Neither  buyers  nor  sellers  seem  to  take 
any  interest  in  future  raisins,  but  quite 
a  lot  of  old  crop  are  being  purchased  at 
quotations,  and  will  doubtless  be  cleaned 
up  in  the  near  future.  The  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce  says: 

"Although  local  buyers  continue  to 
withhold  orders  or  show  only  a  moderate 
degree  of  interest  in  future  California 
prunes,  the  demand  from  other  parts  of 
the  country,  particularly  the  Middle  West, 
and  renewed  buying  by  Europe  tend  to 
strengthen  the  views  of  Coast  sellers. 
Some  reports  say  that  the  short  sellers 
among  packers  have  about  covered,  but 
have  had  to  pay  the  growers  4  Vic.  and 
in  some  cases  5c.  basis  net.  The  Eijropean 
demand  is  chiefly  for  the  large  sizes,  and 
on  these  the  market  is  distinctly  higher. 
Packers,  while  quoting  i%c.  f.  o.  b.  4-size 
bag  basis  on  50s  to  90s,  are  raising  their 
premiums  on  30s  and  40s.  The  former 
are  now  generally  quoted  on  a  5%c.  and 
the  latter  on  a  5i/4c.  f.  o.  b.  bag  basis, 
and  some  sellers  are  inclined  to  ask  more. 
The  offerings  for  October  shipment  are 
now  few,  most  packers  being  sold  up  for 
that  month.  Some  of  them  are  quoting 
first  half  November  shipment  on  a  4V.c. 
f.  o.  b.  4-size  bag  basis  for  50s  to  90s, 
with  ^c.  premium  on  40s  and  114c. 
premium  on  30s,  with  not  to  exceed  15 
per  cent  of  the  former  and  5  per  cent  of 
the  latter  in  assortments. 

At  the  high  prices  demanded  for  new 
crop  apricots  little  business  is  being  done 
for  home  or  export  account.  The  export 
demand  has  fallen  far  short  of  the  normal, 
as  exporters  fear  that  consumption  will 
be  greatly  curtailed  by  the  high  prices. 
New  season's  goods  are  now  ready  for 
shii)ment  to  a  moderate  extent. 

Peaches  receive  little  attention  and 
prices  on  futures  are  nominal  on  an  8V_.c. 
f.  o.  b.  basis  for  choice  yellows  in  25-Ib. 
boxes  unfaced. 

There  seems  to  be  no  demand  at  present 
for  California  raisins  for  either  spot  or 
future  delivery.  Prices  are  nominal,  but 
there  is  a  steady  undertone  to  the  market, 
packers  showing  no  desire  to  force  busi 
ness  at  this  time. 

Evap.  Apples,  per  lb.,  1911..    8%@  9'-c 

Apricots,  new  crop   14  c 

Figs,  new  croi)    5    @  7  -c 

Peaches.  Spot    8    @  8%t 

New  crop    9    @  9'/.l.c 

Prunes,  4  size  basis,  new  crop 

contracts    4i4@  4%c 

Pears,  new  crop   8i/.®10  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox    4    @  4I4C 

1911  crop    4    @  iMc 

Thompson  Seedless    4^0  4  %c 

Seedless  Sultanas    4i4@  4¥ic 


Citrus  Fruits. 

The  San  Francisco  market  continues 
quiet,  with  very  little  feature.  Lemons 
are  comparatively  cheap,  all  grades  sell- 
ing at  the  range  quoted,  while  Valencia 
oranges  are  steady  as  last  quoted.  Grape- 
fruit is  lower.  Mexican  limes  were  out 
of  the  market  for  a  few  days,  but  are  now 
offered,  prices  being  higher. 

Orange  and  lemon  shipments  are  gradu- 
ally falling  off  as  the  season  nears  the 
end.  During  the  past  week  shipments 
have  averaged  about  60  cars  daily  of  or- 
anges and  30  cars  of  lemons.  In  the  East 
prices  on  the  auctions  have  been  higher 
for  lemons,  probably  uue  in  part  to  the 
extreme  heat.  On  Monday  in  New  York 
lemons  averaged  $4.60  per  box.  At  Phila- 
delphia the  prices  ranged  from  $3  to  $5.15. 
At  Pittsburg  the  range  was  $3.85  to  $4.60. 
At  Clevelend  the  prices  ranged  from  $4.25 
to  $6.10  per  box. 

Oranges  in  these  markets  averaged  up 
well,  being  from  $2.45  to  $4.15  for  valen- 
cias,  and  seedlings  brought  from  $2.15  to 
$2.S5. 

The  total  orange  shipments  up  to  .July 
9  from  California  were  33,014  cars,  and  of 
lemons  5262  cars.  The  total  for  citrus 
fruits  is  over  12,000  more  than  to  the 
same  date  last  year. 

Tangerines    Nominal 

Lemons   $  2.00®  2.oO 
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Valencias,  choice  to  fancy...    2.25@  3.00 

Limes    6.50(g)  7.00 

Grapefruit    2.00@  3.00 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

New  almond  prices  will  probably  be 
announced  within  a  few  days.  A  little 
business  has  been  done  outside  the  Asso- 
ciation, but  on  such  sales  terms  are  kept 
private,  and  dealers  who  have  any  future 
stock  to  offer  are  asking  about  ISLjC.  for 
Nonpareils.  High  prices  are  expected  for 
both  walnuts  and  almonds,  but  values  at 
present  are  nominal. 

Almonds — 

Nonpareils    16Vi!@17 

I  X  L    15i4@16 


c 
c 

)15V>c 

©141/20 

12  c 

@  SVic 
15  c 
14i^c 
11  c 
17V.C 


Ne  Plus  Ultra   15 

Dralees    12 

Languedoc   

Hardshells   8 

Walnuts— Softshell,  No,  1... 

Standard   

Softshell,  No.  2  

Budded   

HONEY. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  market, 
supplies  being  small,  though  the  output 
in  some  places  is  larger  than  was  ex- 
pected. Prices  are  well  maintained, 
though  the  local  demand  is  light. 
New  Extracted,  White,  per  lb.  8  @  9  c 
Comb,  White    12    #15  c 

BEESWAX. 
The  movement  is  slow,  but  the  market 
remains  steady  at  previous  values. 

Light   .  .  28    @32  c 

Dark    23    @26  c 

HOPS. 

A  large  lot  of  old  hops  was  sold  a  few 
days  ago  in  the  Sacramento  valley  at  25 
cents,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  old  crop 
is  now  practically  cleaned  up  in  this 
State.  This  year's  crop  is  firmly  held, 
and  no  great  amount  of  business  is  in 
progress  at  present. 

Hops,  1910  crop    25    @30  c 

1911  crop    22    @25  c 


Dry- 
Dry  Hides    18  @19 

Dry  Bulls    16 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   18  @19 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   20 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   23  @24 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  1.00@  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos.  .  75@  90c 

Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos.  .  .  40@ 

Lambs   35  @ 


65c 
60c 


HORSES. 

This  market  is  dull,  with  ro  new  fea- 
ture of  any  consequence.  Offerings  con- 
sist almost  entirely  of  ordinary  stock, 
which  finds  very  little  demand  and  will 
hardly  bring  top  quotations.  Heavy 
drafters,  the  only  kind  of  horses  in  much 
demand,  are  extremely  scarce,  and  buyers 
are  paying  full  prices  for  them  whenever 
they  can  be  found. 

Desirable  Drafters,  1700  lb.  up.$300@350 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   225(0)275 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   190(5)240 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs.  140(@)180 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250...  100(gil25 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   100@125 

Old  Mares    90@115 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $240(5)290 

1100  lbs   200(5)225 

1000  lbs   165(g)190 

900  lbs   140(g)165 


SPECIAL  DECIDUOUS  MARKET 
REPORT. 


Live  Stock. 

steers  and  cows  are  a  little  lower,  ar- 
rivals having  been  fairly  large  for  some 
time  past.  Light  calves  are  about  off  the 
market,  but  show  no  change  in  price. 
Light  and  medium  hogs  are  a  little 
higher,  though  the  demand  is  still  limited. 
Lambs  are  beginning  to  come  in  from 
Nevada. 

Gross  weight: 
Steers:  No.  1   5    (g-  5V4c 

No.  2    i%@  5  c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1...  414c 

No.  2    4  c 

Bulls  and  Stags    2U,@  31/20 

Calves:  Light    6y2C 

Medium    6  c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   6 Vic 

150  to  250  lbs   T    @  714c 

100  to  150  lbs   7  c 

Small  prime  wethers    4Vi@  4%c 

Large  prime  wethers   41/2®  4%c 

Ewes    3%(g)  4  c 

Lambs   5    @  5i/4c 

DRESSED  MEAT. 

Steers    8  @ 

Cows    7  @ 

Heifers   

Veal,  large  

Veal,  small   

Mutton:   Wethers    8  @ 

Ewes   

Lambs   

Hogs,  dressed    10Vj@ 

WOOL. 

The  only  quotable  change  is  an  advance 
in  spring  lambs.  The  market  continues 
quiet  and  unsettled,  i)ending  the  action  of 
the  Senate,  though  there  has  been  some 
buying  recently  in  this  State,  and  the 
Oregon  clip  is  said  to  be  well  cleaned  up. 
The  London  market  is  lower. 
Spring  Clip — 

Choice  Southern,  Year's  sta- 
ple   10 

7  months    8 

Lambs,  spring    8 

Northern,  year's  staple   14 

HIDES. 

All   descriptions   remain  firm, 
prices  show  no  further  change. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs. . 

Medium   

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs. 
Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs.  . . 
Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs.  .  . 

Kip   

Veal   16 

Calf   


9  e 
8  ci 

8  0 

9yoc 

11  c 

9  c 
71/.C 

10 1/20 
llV-c 


(g)  12 1/20 
@11  c 
@10  c 
(5)16  c 

though 

I2V2C 
111/2  c 
11  c 
11  c 
10  c 
13  c 
(5)16  Vic 
I6V2C 


Sacramento,  Cal.,  .luly  10,  1911. 

There  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the 
shipments  from  the  State  during  the  past 
week,  but  the  crop  in  Placer  county  will 
fall  considerably  short  of  the  estimate 
placed  upon  it  a  month  ago.  The  fruit  is 
of  fine  quality,  however,  and  good  size, 
and  the  growers  will  realize  more  money 
for  their  crops  this  season  than  they  have 
for  several  years  past.  Indications  i)oint 
to  the  market  remaining  firm  throughout 
the  season,  especially  from  the  fact  that 
the  continued  drouth  throughout  the  Mid- 
dle West  has  injured  the  crops  in  several 
States.  Colorado  also  reports  a  very  light 
crop,  which  will  be  the  cause  of  reducing 
our  competition  on  our  late  varieties. 

Bartlett  pears  are  opening  up  f.  o.  b.  at 
$2.50,  and  we  think  this  price  will  rule 
for  at  least  ten  days,  or  until  the  ship- 
ments become  heavier.  At  no  time,  how- 
ever, during  the  season  do  we  look  for  the 
f.  o.  b.  price  on  Bartletts  to  drop  below 
$1.50.  It  is  possible  that  the  quotation 
will  go  to  this  figure  only  during  the 
heaviest  shipments.  Sacramento  river  is 
just  beginning  to  move  its  Bartletts  in 
car  lots. 

Apricots  are  about  cleaned  up,  w'th  the 
exception  of  a  few  lots  in  the  San  .loaquin 
valley.  All  the  early  varieties  of  plums 
are  out  of  the  market  and  sold  at  very 
fine  prices.  Tragedies  and  Burbanks  are 
moving  in  heavy  supplies  from  the  river 
districts  and  the  Vaca  valley.  Climax  are 
also  showing  up  well,  and  we  look  for  a 
few  of  the  .lapanese  varieties  to  com- 
mence to  move  in  about  a  week  or  ten 
days. 

The  Imperial  valley  will  finish  their 
shipments  of  cants  in  about  a  week  and 
Turlock,  Fresno  and  the  Sacramento  river 
will  commence  picking  about  the  middle 
of  next  week,  but  practically  the  only 
competition  on  these  late  cantaloupes  is 
from  Arizona  and  Arkansas. 

The  first  carload  of  Malaga  grapes  was 
shipped  from  the  Imperial  valley  yester- 
day, and  before  this  week  is  over  several 
cars  will  be  on  the  road  East.  It  is  re- 
Ijorted  that  the  quality  is  better  than  it 
has  been  for  the  past  few  seasons  and  we 
look  for  exceptionally  nigh  prices  on  Liiese 
early  grapes. 

Tokays  from  the  Lodi,  Florin  and  Amer- 
ican river  districts  are  snowing  up  in  fine 
shape,  with  the  exception  of  the  young 
vines  in  the  vicinity  of  Lodi,  where  sev- 
eral shot  grapes  are  noticeable. 

The  Gravenstein  apple  crop  is  lighter 
than  it  has  ever  been  in  the  history  of 
the  industry,  and  as  this  variety  is  also 
late  we  do  not  look  for  shijjments  to  move 
before  the  last  week  of  this  month.  Prac- 
tically all  the  apples  will  be  sold  f.  o.  b. 
at  attractive  prices,  as  there  seems  to  be 
an  active  demand  for  this  variety  this 
season. 

The  extreme  heat  during  the  past  week 
had  a  bad  effect  upon  most  of  the  mar- 
kets, as  the  trade  was  afraid  to  purchase 
in  large  lots,  fearing  that  the  fruit,  if  dis- 
played too  long  on  the  stands,  would  spoil 
on  account  of  the  tremendous  heat.  How- 
ever, the  weather  is  considerably  cooler 
and  a  decided  reaction  in  the  market  is 
noticeable. 


The  market  averages  for  the  week  were 
as  follows: 

New  York — Royal  cots  luc.  to  $1.90; 
Clyman,  85c.  to  $1.80;  Climax,  $1.65  to 
$3.60;  Alexander,  70c.  to  $1.30;  Triumph, 
95c.  to  $1.35;  Trageay,  $2.10  to  $3.75; 
Burbanks,  $1.05  to  $2.50;  Red  .lunes, 
$1.45  to  $2.15;  Tartarians,  $1.20  to  $1.45; 
Bings,  $1.15  to  $1.30;  Royal  Anns,  $1  to 
$1.75;  Republicans,  85c.  to  $1.85;  Comet 
pears,  $1.65  to  $1.75;  Wilder  pears,  $1.30 
to  $2.25;  Abundance,  $1.10  to  $1.20. 

Chicago— Royal  cots,  85c.  to  $1.35;  Cly- 
man, $1  to  $1.25;  Climax,  $1.25  to  $1.75; 
Triumph,  $1.15  to  $1.40;  Tragedy,  $2.10  to 
$2.35;  Red  .Tunes,  $1.40  to  $1.55;  Moor- 
parks,  90c.  to  $1.10;  Burbanks,  $1.25  to 
$1.55;  Tartarians,  90c.  to  $1.15;  Repub- 
licans, $1.15  to  $2;  Bings,  $1.15  to  $1.25; 
Abundance,  $1.25  to  $2;  Royal  Anns,  75c. 
to  $1.50;  Wilder  pears,  $1.75  to  $1.85; 
Comet  pears,  $1.75. 

Minneapolis — Royal  cots,  85c.  to  $1,55; 
Clyman,  $1.25  to  $1.45;  Climax,  $1.75  to 
$1.80;  Alexander  peaches,  $1.05  to  $1.25; 
Triumph,  $1.55  to  $1.75;  Bings,  $1.55  to  $3. 

St.  Louis — Royal  cots,  $1  to  $1.75;  Cly- 
man, $1.30  to  $1.45;  Alexander  peaches, 
75c.  to  $1.15;  Red  .Tunes,  $2;  Burbanks, 
$1.30  to  $2.55;  Hales,  85c.  to  $1.30; 
Tragedies,  $2.90  to  $2.95;  Climax,  $1.50 
to  $1.75. 

Philadelphia— Royal  cots,  $1.15  to  $1.20; 
Burbanks,  $1.30  to  $1.45;  Hales,  85c.; 
Abundance,  $1.30;  Tragedy,  $1.70;  Climax, 
$1.50  to  $1.70;  Bings,  $2.30. 

Cleveland— Royal  cots,  $1.20  to  $2.10; 
Clyman,  $1.20  to  $1.75;  Alexanders,  70c. 
to  $1.90;  Briggs  May,  $1.05;  Tragedies, 
$2.10;  Triumphs,  80c.  to  $1.20;  Astrachan, 
$2.55. 

Boston— Royal  cots,  $1.20  to  $1.50;  Cly- 
man, $1.10  to  $1.90;  Alexander  peaches, 
$1.20  to  $1.30;  Tartarians,  95c.  to  $1.70: 
Biggereau.  $1.20  to  $2.45;  Royal  Anns,  $1 
to  $1.70;  Bings,  $1.75  to  $2.20;  Montgamet 
cots,  $1.15  to  $1.40. 


PUBLISHER'S  DtPARTMENT. 


NEW  BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

How  to  tell  the  children  the  beautiful 
story  of  life  is  set  forth  in  simple  words 
by  Mrs.  R.  Woodallen  Chapman  in  her 
little  book,  "The  Moral  Problem  of  the 
Children."  This  little  volume  of  96  pages 
(cloth-bound)  contains  the  lecture  deliv- 
ered by  Mrs.  Chapman  before  thousands 
of  mothers  in  New  York  City  and  else- 
where, and  should  be  in  the  possession 
of  every  mother  and  teacher.  Send  25 
cents  for  a  cop  to  Mrs.  R.  Woodallen 
Chapman.  651  West  179th  St.,  New  York 
City. 


The  Breeders'  Gazette  of  Chicago,  111., 
has  just  issued  a  new  book  entitled 
"Meadows  and  Pastures,"  by  Joseph  E. 
Wing.  For  many  years  the  author  has 
been  collecting  material  for  this  notable 
work.  A  handsome  volume  of  418  pages, 
with  more  than  60  illustrations,  is  the 
result.  It  is  designed  especially  for  stock 
farmers  who  wish  to  secure  the  largest 
returns  from  meadows  and  pastures.  It 
gives  definite  instruction  concerning  every 
phase  of  the  subject.  Illustrations  and 
descriptions  of  all  important  hay  and 
pasture  plants,  a  comprehensive  discus- 
sion of  methods  to  secure  and  maintain 
profitable  sods,  a  special  article  covering 
each  State,  and  a  complete  index,  make 
this  the  most  practical,  instructive,  and 
up-to-date  work  of  its  kind  in  print. 
Price  prepaid  $1.50.  Address  the  pub- 
lishers, or  this  office. 


Have  you  seen  a  copy  of  the  book, 
"Trees  of  California",  by  Willis  M.  .Tep- 
son?  This  book  is  a  very  valuable  treat- 
ise on  the  forest  trees  of  the  State,  and 
for  the  price,  $2.50,  is  well  worthy  a 
place  in  your  library.  Send  to  this  office 
for  a  copy. 


To  Kxtermlnatp 
GROUND     SaUlKREI.S.     GOPHKRS,  also 
BORKRS,    ROOT    APHIS,    <-tP.,    on  Fruit 
Treen 

CARBON  BISULPHIDE 

Is  the  only  efCective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHEEI.ER,  REYIVOLDS  &  STAIIFPER. 
Offlcet    624    California    St.,    San  Franclaco. 


FARMERS  EDUCATIONAL  AND 
CO-OPERATIVE  UNION  OF  AMERICA 

All  that  Its  name  Implies.  An  up-to-date  farm- 
ers organization  extending  over  twenty-six 
States.  (;alirornla  Ulvlson  now  well  established. 
Send  for  particulars  State  Secretary,  Farmer! 
Union,  Box  68,  Imperial,  Oal. 


SCRIP 

Is  an  assignable  right  to  enter 
land. 

No  residence,  cultivation  or  ir- 
rigation recjuired. 

Rights  of  applicants  attach  im- 
mediately on  filing  the  scrip. 

Title  Secured 

in  ninety  days  and  upwards — 
more  (juickly  than  hy  any  other 
method. 

Call  or  write  for  full  particulars 
and  literature. 

FEN  S.  HILDRETH  SCRIP  CO. 

315  Trust  and  Savings  Building 
Sixth  and  Spring  Streets 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


2335 -ACRE  RANCH 

FOR  SALE 


We  have  a  Stock  Ranch  of 
2335  Acres,  three  running 
streams,  two  barns,  two  houses, 
well  fenced,  rolling  hills,  good 
soil,  about  1500  acres  tillable, 
and  has  produced  as  high  as 
eighteen  sacks  of  wheat  per 
acre.  Four  miles  southwest  of 
Dunnigan,  Yolo  County. 

PRICE,  $18  PER  ACRE 

EASY  TERMS. 

Write  for  full  particulars  to 

WYATT  &  WILSON 

WINTERS 
Yolo  County,  •  Cal. 


Paper 
Berry  Baskets 

We  can  save  you  money. 
Look  at  these  prices: 

One  Pound  Ventilated  Baskets 

1000  Lots,  $2.75  10,000  Lots,  $2.40 

r)000     "      2.50  25,000     "  2.80 

Not  Ventilated 

1000  Lois,  $2.55  10,000  l-ots,  $2.20 

5000     "      2.30  25,000     "  2.10 

One-Half  Pound  Baskets,  Not  Ventilated 

1000  Lots,  $1.".'>  10,000  Lots,  $1.(!5 

rmo     "      1.75  25,000     '•  l.GO 

•50,000  Lots,  $1.50 

Don't  fall  to  send  for  samples.  We 
want  you  to  see  what  we  make. 

E.  F.  ADAMS 

362  MAIN  ST.,  PETALUMA 
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MT.  DIABLO  CEMENT 

best  for  foundations,  dairy  floors,  fruit  dryer  floors,  etc.,  etc. 

SANTA  CRUZ  LIME 

best  for  bricklayinf  and  plastering. 

MT.  DIABLO  O  LIME 

best  for  spraying  and  whitewashing:. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  AND  PRICES  ON  ALL  BUILDING  MATERIAL. 

HENRY  COWELL  LIME  &  CEMENT  COMPANY 

9  MAIN  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Bcnicia-Orr  Cultivator 


These  lllustratlonB  Khow  the  Frame  Italsed  Out  of  the  <iround. 

Just  note  how  the  frame  extends  out  beyond  the  wheels  so  that 
the  driver  can  work  up  close  to  the  trees,  vines  or  vegetables. 

Note  that  the  frame  is  level  in  every  position. 

Note  how  well  the  various  parts  are  bolted  and  braced  so  as  to 
get  the  desired  strength  and  rigidity  and  still  be  light  in  weight  and 
draught. 

The  BENICIA-ORR  is  made  in  two  sizes — seven  and  nine  teeth — 
which  cultivate  a  width  of  four  and  five  feet  respectively.  By  the 
loosening  of  six  bolts  it  can  be  changed  from  one  size  to  the  other. 
Center  tooth  can  be  removed,  if  desired,  for  cultivating  small  vege- 
tables, as  beets,  beans,  etc. 

Bear  in  mind  that  this  implement  was  designed  and  is  built  by 
practical  men  who  understand  the  need  of  agriculturists. 

For  good,  hard,  thorough  work  in  garden,  orchard,  vineyard  or 
field,  the  BENICIA-ORR  has  th«  lead  over  any  other  cultivator  on 
the  market. 

If  you  want  to  use  the  latest,  up-to-date  cultivator,  place  your 
order  for  a  BENICIA-ORR, 


Code 
Sevenor 
NIneor 


Size. 
7  teeth 
I  teeth 
Pole 


Width. 
4  feet 
6  feet 


Net. 
283  lbs. 
lOS  lbs. 
It  IbB. 


Weight. 
Gross,  Cased. 
I«S  lbs. 
390  lbs. 
12  lbs. 


Measurement. 
Cu.  Ft..  Cased. 

S 

8 

1 


IF  THERE  IS  NO  AQENT  IN  YOUR  VICINITY 
WRITE  DIRECT  TO 

BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 

FACTORY  BENICIA.  CAL. 

MR.  DEALER:  We  are  receiving  many  inquiries  for  Bsnioia- 
OrrB;  have  yon  secured  the  agency  in  your  Ticinity? 


AMK   VOUK  DEALER  FOB 

EL  DORADO  COCOAIMUX  OIL  CAKE 

CHICKENS    AND    MILK  COWS 

Cheapest  Food  In  the  Market  to-day.     It  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it, 

A  DDR  BSS 

EL   DORADO   OIL  WORKS 

149  CALIFORNIA  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  ImproTements,  same 
being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  R-IO,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


UOCH  PATENI  WITH  ULANCEO  VHIIUL  PtlMP 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

The  pump  can  be  seen  in  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 


KROGH  MAISIUFACXURIIMG  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Pointers  that  are 
Worth  $1000.00  to 
Every  Rancher. 

Tlie  e.xperit  riies  of  two  practical  ranchmen  are  told  in  a  nicely  illustrated 
hook,  free  to  every  man  interested  in  Irriyution.  Great  problems  solved  that 
will  save  you  Monci/  and  show  you  Jfoir.  Send  for  the  5th  Edition  of  our 
Brown  Hook  (free). 

KELLAR-THOMASON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1234  East  28th  Street,  Log  Aneeles,  California 


69  Years  of    Knowing  How'' 

HAMMERED  INTO  EVERY  PLOW 


CANTON  PLOWS 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


SACRAMENTO 


LOS  ANGELES 


Patented  Automatic  Water  Balance 
IrrlKatlon   Pnmp,  direct-connected 


The  New  Way 

This  is  the  modern  way  of  irrigating  and  the 
one  that  gives  the  least  trouble. 

Turn  on  the  switch,  and  the  pump  does  the 
rest. 

Vi>u"  can  operate  the  switch  from  the  house. 
Write  for  bookirt— It  tella  rou  bow. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS.  Inc. 

3S7-361  MAKKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


,o  cTcctrlc    motor,   .e.f-op.r.,l-.,  »A ^erel"  C.r.ton'^titro'n. 


Ideal;  will  require  no  attention. 


W.  Berkeley,  Cnl. 


CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

Fifth  Kdltlon,  FcBtpald  ?3  per  copy.  Second  Edition,  Postpaid  »2  per  copy. 
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Forty-first  Year. 


California  Onion  Production  and 

Trade. 

written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  Mr.  D.  J.  WHITNEY. 

The  onion  is  l<;no\vn  as  a  plcbian  ratlici-  than  a  patrician  vegetable  ami 
may  not  be  an  impressive  subject  to  (leiUDiistrate  the  ett'ect  of  varying' 
conditions  upon  prices.  Of  all  ve}>'etahles,  however,  that  are  f,frown  in 
this  state,  the  onion  is  one  of  the  most  profitable ;  it  approaches  perfec- 
tion in  both  quality  and  quantity,  and  as  the  subject  of  a  study  of  market 
conditions  it  shows  extreme  varia- 
tion in  jirice.  One  year  the  j^rowcr 
may  make  several  hundred  dollars 
an  acre  iiet,  while  the  next  year  lir 
may  hardly  pay  expenses. 

The  onion  may  also  be  a  tiling  ol' 
beauty,  as  strangers  have  become  en 
thusiastic  over  the  beauty  of  a  sup- 
posed field  of  riowers,  only  to  fee! 
the  beauty  somewhat  marred  l)y  the 
discovery  that  the  flowers  in  ques- 
tion were  onions  going-  to  seed.  It  is 
not,  however,  from  the  seed  but  from 
the  food  standpoint  that  this  discus- 
sion is  to  proceed. 

California  produces  many  tons  of 
onions,  l)oth  for  home  consumption 
and  for  shipment.  On  the  low  lands 
of  the  interior  valley  and  the  fertil'' 
soils  along  the  coast,  as  well  as  in 
many  other  places,  they  are  commei'- 
cially  grown.  The  amount  produced 
greatly  surpasses  the  amount  <'on 
sumed  here,  and  yet  every  year  (Cali- 
fornia has  to  import  many  bags  to 
supply  the  home  demand,  the  im- 
ported stock  often  selling  at  double 
the  price  of  what  is  produced  here. 
If  the  grower  could  ari-ange  to  taki' 
advantage  of  this,  he  would  l)e  that 
much  richei-,  although  that  is  a  i)rob- 
lem  that  would  be  difficult  to  solv 
completely. 

It  might  lie  said,  although  i)rob 
ably  understood  by  all  readers,  thai 
the  reason  for  the  importations  is  thi' 
difficidty  of  keeping  onions  for  m 
vei-y  long  time  after  harvesting  with 
out  having  them  sprout  and  spoil, 
which  makes  a  bare  market  at  tin 
end  of  the  season.  As  a  result,  the 
best  method  of  obtaining  high  prices 
is  either  to  produce  onions  so  early 
that  they  will  have  the  market  to 

themselves,  or  to  keep  them  so  late  that  the\'  compete  only  witli  the  im- 
ported product. 

The  cycle  for  the  year  in  the  local  markets  begins  about  the  middle  of 
April  or  the  first  of  May,  when  the  Bermuda  seed  onions  and,  somewhat 
later,  the  Stockton  Reds  begin  to  come  in.  The  old  crop  of  dried  onions 
at  this  season  is  practically  gone  and  stock  from  Oregon  or  Australia  is 
supplying  the  demand.  The  Bermuda  onions,  which  are  inferior  in  quality 
to  the  Yellow  Danvers,  sell  at  a  lower  price  than  the  latter  comnuiiuls, 
although  if  the  market  is  bare  they  command  high  prices. 

In  1909  the  price  for  Bermudas  varied  from  $2  a  sack  at  first  to  $1 


One  of  the  Most  Profitable  of  California  Vegetables. 


toward  the  end.  In  1910  the  prices  varied  from  .$2  to  $1.20,  and  this  year 
from  $.'5.75  and  $4  to  .i;1.75,  this  being  an  exceptionally  fine  year  for  prices. 
At  the  .same  time  such  yellow  onions  as  were  on  the  market  were  selling 
in  1909  and  1910  for  as  much  as  .$1  and  even  $2  above  these  figures,  al- 
though at  times  the  prices  for  Bei-jnudas  is  about  the  same  as  for  other 
varieties. 

In  1909  Early  Reds  sold  at  from  $2  to  90  cents;  in  1910  from  $2  to  .)(» 
cents  and  less,  and  this  year  sold  foi-  the  larger  part  of  the  season  at  about 
$2.  The  prices  quoted  in  ail  these  instances  are  not  extremes  that  wen> 
met  at  rare  times,  but  (piotations  at  which  considerable  stock  changed 
hands.    Some  years  prices  have  gone  so  low  that  uuich  of  the  eroj)  had 

almost  to  be  given  away,  considering 
the  cost  of  harvesting  and  packing. 
The  quotations  given,  however,  show 
what  may  he  ex|)ecte(l  in  varying  re- 

tUl'US. 

Both  Hermutlas  and  I'ed  onions  are 
considered  an  infei'ioi-  product  to  th>' 
standard  yellow  varieties  and  do  not 
k'eep  as  well.  As  soon  as  the  yellow 
onions  come  in,  the  market  is  sjioiled 
for  these  early  varieties.  The  ])res- 
ence  of  the  red  onions,  however, 
which  are  sold  for  several  weeks 
after  the  Bermudas  have  gone,  keeps 
the  prices  of  the  yellow  onions  from 
going  to  as  high  a  figure  as  they 
would  if  the  markets  were  bare.  The 
yellow  onions  usually  begin  to  come 
in  about  the  middle  of  .Tune,  barring 
other  varieties  and  imj)orts  out  for 
at  least  six  months. 

Prices  for  these  in  1909  varied 
from  75  cents  and  $1  a  sack  in  the 
beginning  of  the  season  to  60  and 
70  cents  in  midseason  and  70  to  SO 
cents  toward  the  end  of  the  year.  In 
1910  the  prices  ran  from  $1.60  and 
$2.20  in  the  beginning  to  .$1.90  and 
$1.10  in  midseason  and  from  $1.25  to 
$1.4:0  in  December.  Toward  the  mid- 
dle of  .Jainiary  when  the  (|uality  of 
( California  yellow  onions  tx'gin  to  de- 
teriorate importatjons  comnu'uce 
from  Oregon  where  the  ci'ops  come 
in  later  and  the  stock  is  in  better 
condition.  The  Oregon  onions  on 
account  of  their  better  condition 
usually  sell  at  a  slight  premium  ovei- 
the  local  product.  Some  Nevada  or 
Utah  onions  also  may  be  shipped  in 
if  crops  are  good  there  and  prices 
high  in  this  State. 

Before  all  this  stock  is  used  up  and 
the  early  varieties  are  I'cady,  im[)oi-- 
portations  Ix'gin  from  Australia.  The  seasons  being  reversed  in  Australia 
and  California,  the  crops  are  just  ripening  in  the  southern  hemisphere 
v/hen  the  market  is  most  bare  here,  and  the  onions  sent  across  the  ocean 
are  pra(!ti(!ally  fresh  on  their  arrival.  The  average  selling  price  in  the 
San  Francisco  markets  for  the  past  three  years  has  been  .$4,  sometimes 
going  above  this  figure,  and  seldom  falling  below  it. 

(Jood  yellow  onions  grown  in  California  and  Oregon,  which  are  sold 
while  the  Australian  product  is  on  the  market,  sell  at  about  50  or  60 
l)er  cent  of  these  prices,  or  at  50  cents  or  $1  above  December  and  January 

{Continued  on  Page  71.) 
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The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rukal  Pkess  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  M.,  .luly  18,  1911 : 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 

Seasonal 

Normal 

Maxi- 

Mini- 

Week. 

to  Date. 

to  Date. 

mum. 

mum. 

00 

00 

.11 

58 

48 

Red  Bluff  

00 

00 

oo 

112 

70 

Sacramento  

00 

00 

00 

98 

56 

San  Francisco .. 

T 

T 

.01 

62 

50 

San  Jose  

00 

00 

00 

82 

50 

Fresno  

00 

00 

00 

110 

66 

Independence... 

00 

00 

00 

96 

66 

San  Luis  Obispo 

00 

00 

.01 

82 

52 

Los  Angeles  

00 

00 

00 

!)2 

58 

San  Disgo  

.05 

.09 

00 

ii2 

(id 

The  Week. 

We  an*  i»i-iiitiii^  i'rom  wt'cii  to  week  what  st'cnis 
to  us  the  most  widely  interest iiiji'  ami  sitiiiificaiit 
|)art  of  the  proceedinf^s  of  tiie  Pacific  Coast 
Xur-serynien's  Convention  recently  held  in  San 
.Jose — some  reference  to  the  licnerai  importance  of 
which  has  been  previously  rnadi'.  The  occasion 
seems  timely  to  offer  a  few  reflections  of  our  own 
ccncerninu;  the  relations  of  nurserymen  and  their 
business  to  the  jieneral  advancement  and  develop- 
ment whicli  the  coast  has  attained  dui-in^'  the  last 
half  century.  It  is  doubtful  if  they  liavc  received 
the  credit  which  they  have  earned  hy  the  results 
()f  their  labors.  It  has  l)een  almost  tashiniutble  to 
.slam  the  nurserymen,  in  horticulture  tlie\'  have 
served  as  the  butt  of  wit  and  complaiii'iifi  as  has 
the  plumber  in  constructive  arts,  the  iceman  in 
provisioiiinti-  and  the  tailor  in  the  adornment  of 
mankind.  But  no  .joke  on  a  plumber  has  stojiped 
us  from  continually  using  more  of  his  wares  until 
our  habitations  have  moi-e  jiipes  tliaii  an  oi'^ati, 
our  lard(;rs  so  much  ice  that  sjjccial  tanks  have  to 
bo  built  for  it  and  our  wardrobes  so  many  elab- 
orate suits  of  clothes  that  the  seven  changes  of 
raiment  of  ancient  princes  seem  alnu)st  beggarly — 
especially  when  one  remembers  that  a  change  of 
raiment  was  only  the  swapping  of  the  sheets  in 
which  the  ancients  enfolded  their  god-like  bodies. 
In  spite  of  its  abuse  of  plumbers,  icemen  and 
tailors  the  human  race  loves,  honors  and  enriches  ' 
them.  It  is  just  the  same  with  the  treatment  of 
nurserymen.  Xo  matter  how  much  the  intending 
planter  berates  the  nurseryman  in  his  ordinary 
conversation  he  buys  of  them  constantly  increas- 
ing quantities  of  seeds,  plants  and  trees  for  the 
improvement  of  his  land  or  he  becomes  a  com- 
mercial propagator  himself,  and  thus  breaks  into 
a  business  of  which  he  can  hardly  say  too  much 
evil,  and  comes  at  length  to  see  that  nurserymen 
are  just  like  other  men — po.ssibly  a  little  better, 
now  that  he  has  made  himself  into  one  of  them 
and  paid  for  the  lessons  of  experience  which  the 
undertaking  usually  exacts. 

The  Nurseryman  Is  a  Local  Teacher. 

Every  self-respecting  ami  honorable  nursery- 
man is  a  valuable  teacher  of  local  horticulture. 
He  should  generally  be  the  best  teacher  of  the 
materials,  methods  and  policies  for  the  beginner 
in  any  locality.   In  .some  regions  there  are  jirowers 


ami  liort'cultuial  ottieers  who  excel  the  local  nur- 
si  r\  iMcn  in  breadth  of  training  and  variety  of  use- 
ful knowletlge.  but  in  regions  as  they  run,  the 
nurseryman  is  best  versed  in  the  arts  of  pro|)o- 
nation  and  in  the  methods  of  culture  which  make 
plants  and  trees  thrifty  ami  profitable:  he  also 
knows  which  are  best  woi'th  having  under  the 
local  conditions.  If  lu'  does  not  know  these  thinys 
hi'  is  a  \HU)V  nurseryman,  because  he  has  tile  best 
chance  to  see  things  of  all  kinds  growing,  and  if 
he  does  not  have  the  head  and  heart  to  get  wise 
from  his  oppiu'tunity  he  eanmif  l)uild  uj)  his  busi- 
ness as  he  uui;ht  to  build  it.  We  are  not  claimiim 
any  particular  credit  to  liini  i'or  doing  this,  exce[)t 
as  ereilit  belongs  to  every  man  who  succeeds  in 
an  honorable  business,  but  we  are  s'niplx'  stating 
the  laet  that  a  nursi-rynuin.  from  the  nature  of  the 
knowledge  which  is  essential  to  his  success  and 
from  the  requirement  that  he  must  im[)art  some 
of  this  km)wledge  to  his  patrons  so  that  the  plants 
he  sells  may  grow  and  give  satisfaction,  is.  anil 
must  always  be,  a  teacher  of  hoi-t icultun'  to  all 
beginners  and  to  nuuiy  others  when  they  umlei-- 
take  a  new  line  of  planting.  And  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  sa\',  as  a  result  ol  nur  h)ng  exper'ence  and 
obsei-vation,  that  local  nurserymen  are  expert 
teachers  of  horticulture,  and  though  they  nuiy  not 
be  masters  of  j)edagogical  methods  they  are  ren- 
dei'ing  valuable  public  service  in  the  kiu»wledge 
they  give  away  with  the  |)laiits  they  sell.  We  ad- 
vise ou)-  young  professional  teachers  of  hoi'ticul- 
ture  who  are  answering  the  jiulilic  demand  for 
this  line  ol'  teaching  in  our  schools,  to  seek  the 
acquaintance  of  the  local  nurserymen  ami  ask 
theii"  assistance  in  the  interesting  demonstrations 
of  ]tlant  growth  which  they  should  make  for  the 
guidance  of  their  ])upils.  Some  of  them  may  be  a 
little  shy  ou  givimmai,  some  of  them  may  be  even 
funny  in  the  theories  which  they  spin  to  account 
for  facts  which  they  have  observed,  but  the  facts 
are  generally  correctly  seen  and  constitute  the 
basis  for  accurate  local  knowledge.  The  teacher 
can  generally  make  a  strong  all\'  and  a  j)()werful 
help  of  the  nurseryman  if  he  knows  and  appre- 
ciates him  feu-  his  special  knowledge  ami  his  gen- 
ei-al  dis|)osition  as  a  j)rogressive  citizen. 


The  Nurseryman  as  a  Civic  Factor. 

Aside  from  his  jtossible  service  in  i-ealizing  tht,' 
benefits  of  school  im|)rovement  whicli  calls  for 
mure  straight  looking  into  iiatui'c  than  into  text- 
books, and  in  adilition  to  his  helps  to  his  adult 
customers  who  wish  to  nuike  things  grow,  the  local 
nurseryman  is  and  should  be  a  strong  force  in 
secniMug  local  imj)rovements  in  the  improvement 
and  adoi'umeut  of  highways,  parks,  and  recreation 
liroumls.  resting  i)laces  for  the  ashes  of  the  de- 
])ai'ted,  and  all  othei-  open-air  tokens  of  a.n  en- 
lightened spirit  in  the  connnunity.  His  wares 
make  it  possible  for  the  local  preacher  to  protrude 
his  angelic  countenance  from  beds  of  roses  and 
preach  those  sweet  sermons  which  our  fair  ones 
find  so  uplifting.  Ilis  potted  plants  adorn  the 
chamber  of  commerce  baiKjuets  where  local  ora- 
tors and  guests  deluge  each  other  with  streams 
of  ])romotive  eloquence  ami  the  platforms  from 
which  the  local  graduates  rise  to  local  renown. 
All  such  contributions  to  community  pride  and 
l)rogi'ess  the  local  nurserx  inan  geiu'rally  makes  at 
his  own  expense,  because  he  wishes  to  do  his 
share  in  the  creditable  performances  of  his  neigh- 
borhood. We  do  not  know  how  much  local  nurs- 
erymen do  in  this  line,  but  we  are  sure  it  is  far 
more  than  the  contribution  of  any  other  single 
craft  in  the  community.  We  know  of  nurserymen 
who  have  given  miles  of  trees  for  roadside  plant- 
ing. W^e  recall  a  nurseryman  who  embraced  all 
the  widows  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley  in  his  off'ei 


of  fruit  trees  to  adorn  the  dooryards  of  the  lonely 
ones  who  ajijilied  for  them.  ^lany  times  the'  local- 
ities recogni/e  the  civic  spirit  of  the  nurseryman 
and  give  him  due  share  of  neighborhood  honor; 
but  this  we  are  not  insisting  upon.  Like  others  of 
l)atriotic  spirit,  his  chief  reward  is  found  in  his 
own  consciousness  of  having  helped  to  do  good 
things  which  commend  themselves  to  him,  and  in 
this  attitude  he  manifusts  the  true  civic  spirit. 


The  Nurseryman  in  Broader  Lines. 

It  is  a  fact  easily  capable  of  tlemonstration  that 
the  great  commercial  fruit  industries  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  were  largely  established  u])oii  the  initiative 
of  pioneer  nurserymen  who  are  now  resting  from 
their  labors,  and  their  works  do  follow  them  to 
a  development  of  value  of  which  they  could 
hardly  have  dreamed  in  detail,  though  we  know 
they  devoutl.N  hojied  for  it.  Following  the 
thought  of  these  men  as  teachers  of  others,  we 
desire  to  make  acknowledgment  of  their  educa- 
tional services  to  the  old  California  State  Horti- 
cultural Society,  organized  in  1876,  if  we  remem- 
i)er  correctly.  We  were  a  youngster  glad  to  be 
admitted  to  a  cla.ss  of  middle-aged  men  who  were 
then  bciiinning  commercial  fruit  planting  and  wlm 
became  leaders  in  the  large  plantings  of  the  'SOs 
upon  which  the  c(unmercial  fruit  industries  of 
central  and  northern  California  found  their 
foundation.  The  president  of  the  Society  for 
nearly  twenty  years  after  its  establishment  was 
the  distinguished  Professor  E.  W.  Ililgard,  wlm 
was  then  building  up  the  agricultural  instruction 
and  research  work  of  the  University  of  California 
and  who  shed  the  light  of  modei'u  science  upon 
the  lessons  of  experience  which  were  di'awn  chief! >• 
from  the  pioneer  inirserymen  who  were  associated 
with  him  in  the  work  of  the  society.  It  was  from 
this  self-constitutetl  college  of  horticulture  that 
we  learned  the  beginnings  of  California  fruit 
growing,  the  deeds  of  the  pioneers,  the  si)irit  of 
the  leaders,  the  methods  which  suited  local  condi- 
tions, the  character  of  the  problems  likely  to  arise 
in  the  course  of  development.  On  the  staff  of 
this  free-will  college  there  were  a  score  or  UKtr^' 
of  jiioneer  growers,  of  whose  lives  and  deeds  we 
hope  to  write  in  detail  before  our  own  are  finished, 
but  at  this  moment  we  are  thinking  only  of  the 
uurservmen  who  leil  in  the  work  and  have  alread.x 
gone  to  their  reward.  Foremost  was  John  Rock, 
then  of  San  Jose.  He  was  easily  the  leader  in 
the  California  pomology  of  his  time,  expert  in  the 
characters  of  varieties,  introducer  of  many  which 
have  made  good,  high-minded  and  generous  in  his 
intercourse  with  men.  honest  and  large  of  view, 
and  modest  to  a  fault.  .\ext  perhaps  in  devotion 
was  James  Shiiui  of  .\iles:  careful  and  conscien- 
tious in  all  his  teaehinir.  able  in  his  mastery  of 
culture  conditions,  a  lover  of  the  peach  and  proji- 
agator  of  some  which  now  are  ])opulai':  active  and 
interested  in  importing  new  fruits.  Another  of 
the  group  was  John  Leweliing,  last  of  the  original 
family  of  Lewellings  and  Meek  who  brought  to 
California  the  fruits  of  their  early  Oregon  expe- 
rience. When  he  spoke  all  listenetl.  for  he  spok.- 
well,  but  not  often.  Then  W.  |{.  West,  of  Stock- 
ton, who  had  bven  distributing  trees  and  noting 
their  behavior  since  the  '50s,  and  whose  knowledge 
of  graj)es,  figs,  olives,  and  nuts  from  Kiirope  was 
always  in  demand.  In  nuts  particularly,  Felix 
(Jillet  of  Nevada  led  all  the  rest,  and  now  that 
French  varieties  of  the  English  walnut  are  com- 
ing into  their  own  in  California,  his  |)ioneer  in- 
troductions are  being  duly  sought  for  and  hon- 
ored. W^  H.  Pepper  brought  tree  lore  from  Peta- 
luma  before  that  district  ran  to  eggs.  M.  H.  San- 
derson and  IJ.  S.  Fox  of  San  Jose  were  also  hitrh 
in  the  councils  of  the  society.     We  ])robably  do 
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not  mention  all,  for  we  are  writing  hastily  from 
memory  merely.  We  are  excluding  those  who 
were  chiefly  growers  rather  than  nurserymen  and 
those  nurserymen  also  who  still  live  to  extend  the 
lessons  of  those  days  for  the  public  benefit.  We 
are  sure,  however,  that  we  remember  enough  to 
establish  our  point  that  in  the  broadest  scope  of 
instruction  in  horticulture,  in  that  instruction 
which  underlies  the  great  attainments  of  the  pres- 
■  nt  day,  the  pioneer  nurserymen  were  teachers, 
and  should  be  remembered  and  honored  as  such 
by  all  who  come  after  them. 

The  First  Teacher  of  Pruning  to  Californians. 

Our  next  reference  to  the  public  services  of 
nurserymen  to  California  fruit  growers  takes  us 
beyond  the  grouj)  of  Pacific  Coast  nurserymen  to 
one  whose  life  and  work  were  national  and  whose 
service  to  us  was  incidental.  IMany  years  ago 
we  found  in  a  second-hank  bookstore  in  San  Jose 
a  well-worn  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  "The 
Fruit  Garden"  by  Mr.  Patrick  Barry  of  Roches- 
ter, New  York.  The  book  had  evidently  been 
much  used  in  the  Santa  Clara  valley  during  thu 
'SOs.  The  significance  of  the  discovery  to  us  was 
a  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  the  first  sugges- 
tion of  the  low-head,  well-balanced  branching, 
and  well-controlled  top-growth,  which  is  now 
known  everywhere  as  the  California  style  for  a 
stcindard  orchard  tree,  was  drawn  from  Patrick 
Harry's  clear  analysis  of  the  desirability  of  the 
form  of  French  fruit  garden  tree,  which  he  gave 
in  his  book,  first  published  in  the  'iOs.  Barry's 
superiority  over  Downing  and  Thomas,  who  were 
his  contemporaries,  consisted  in  his  appreciation 
that  culture-wisdom  was  more  important  than 
enumeration  and  description  of  varieties.  Down- 
ing had  no  appreciation  of  pruning  and  cultiva- 
tion, Thomas  was  disposed  to  follow  Downing, 
although  later  editions  of  his  work  by  others  have 
undertaken  to  do  more  with  this  line  of  knowl- 
edge. Barry  was  nu)re  of  a  philosopher  and  dis- 
cussed training  and  culture  as  the  fundamental 
arts  of  fruit-growing;  that  varieties  would  be  al- 
ways changing,  but  that  the  ways  to  grow  thrifty 
trees,  fit  to  carry  a  heavy  burden  where  it  could 
be  gathered  at  minimum  cost,  would  endure.  It 
is  true,  of  course,  that  Barr^'  did  not  consider 
California  requirements,  nor  know  of  them  when 
he  wrote  the  book,  though  he  must  have  recog- 
nized his  teachings  as  fundamental  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  California  orchards  which  he  saw 
at  the  time  of  his  visit  to  this  State  in  the  early 
'70s.  It  is  true,  also,  that  the  present  ideal  of 
a  California  fruit  tree,  embodying  the  teachings 
of  half  a  century  since  he  wrote,  cannot  be  found 
in  his  book,  but  from  his  book  came  the  first 
suggestion  of  what  we  should  seek  for,  and  Pat- 
rick Barry  was  a  practical  nurseryman. 

When  Greatness  Comes  to  the  Nurseryman. 

As  with  other  commendable  occupations  of  men, 
the  nursery  business  has  been  running  to  great- 
ness very  rapidly  during  recent  years.  The  pro- 
[vigation  and  sale  of  plants  of  all  kinds  has  ex- 
panded to  such  an  extent  that  commercial  prob- 
lems have  associated  themselves  with  horticul- 
tural problems  until  financing,  distribution,  and 
transportation  must  engross  the  attention  of  a 
nursery  manager,  largely  to  the  exclusion  of  tech- 
nical plant  knowledge.  This  being  the  case  with 
those  whose  nurseries  cover  hundreds  of  acres  of 
land,  instead  of  the  tens  of  acres  of  their  prede- 
cessors in  the  craft,  it  is  a  question  whether  the 
nursery  owner  or  manager  can  in  the  future  ren- 
der to  the  community  such  personal  services  in 
horticultural  pi'omotion  as  have  been  described 
as  the  good  fortune  of  the  past.  If  we  are  forced 
to  grant  this,  we  shall  still  insist  upon  the  multi- 


plication of  local  plant-handlers  who  shall  not  be 
merely  order-takers  and  purveyors  of  plants  and 
trees  of  which  they  know  little  and  care  less — 
beyond  the  money  there  may  be  in  them.  We 
wish  it  were  possible  for  the  large  propagators  to 
sell  their  produce  through  the  local  plant  men 
rather  than  by  traveling  tree  agents  who  are  often 
too  good  at  selling  and  too  bad  from  the  point 
of  view  of  horticultural  truth  and  value.  We  do 
not  claim  to  know  how  to  sell  trees,  but  we  can 
clearly  see  that  if  the  large  nurseries  could  find 
a  way  to  build  up  the  small  local  plant  establish- 
m.ents  and  not  cut  away  the  living  from  them, 
it  would  be  a  great  gain  for  satisfactory  local 
progress  in  all  that  such  local  nurserymen,  a.s 
we  have  already  described,  can  minister  to.  It 
would  be  a  way  to  promote  horticultural  knowl- 
edge and  satisfaction,  and  thus  advance  the  de- 
mand for  plants.  As  it  now  is,  too  many  tree- 
sellers  sell  plants  by  the  same  slick  arts  that  they 
would  employ  to  sell  other  merchandise  and  know 
nothing  of  what  they  are  selling.  Of  course,  sell- 
ing trees  in  that  way  is  not  educational,  and  such 
a  tree  agent  is  not  a  teacher  of  anything  worth 
knowing. 

What  Large  Nurserymen  Can  Do  for  Young  Men. 

Large  nurserymen,  being  necessarily  so  miacb 
engrossed  in  the  business  problems  of  their  busi- 
ness, cannot  know  as  much  of  the  pomological 
aspects  of  their  work  as  their  predecessors  did, 
but  they  can  train  young  men  to  assist  them  in 
this  line,  just  as  other  large  business  conductors 
do.  Salesmen  of  electric  machinery  of  all  kinds 
today  are  not  merely  sharp  and  quick  bargain 
drivers  or  voluminous  order-takers ;  they  are  gen- 
erally young  college  men  trained  in  electro- 
mechanics  and  electric  operation,  or  others  who 
are  self-educated  in  these  lines,  and  they  are  able 
to  give  correct  information  and  advice  as  well  as 
to  sell  machines.  Conductors  of  great  electric 
m.anufactures  recognize  the  fact  that  an  ordinary 
man  cannot  .judge  of  electric  appliances  as  he 
can  of  a  horse  or  a  suit  of  clothes,  and  they  pro- 
vide to  sell  wisely  because  they  wish  their  ap- 
jiHances  to  give  satisfaction.  In  a  way  there  is 
an  aiudogy  between  this  trade  and  that  of  the 
nurseryman.  There  are  only  a  feAV  things  an  in- 
tending planter  can  tell  about  a  tree  by  looking 
at  it  or  by  reading  its  name  and  price  in  a  cata- 
logue, and  these  things  may  not  be  the  most  im- 
portant tilings  to  know.  Ta  converse  with  a  well- 
trained  horticulturist  who  has  a  con.science  and 
pride  in  the  quality  of  the  trees  he  offers  for 
sale,  is  a  boon  to  a  buyer.  There  are  many  young 
men  who  would  like  to  fit  themselves  for  this 
work,  and,  where  the  proper  aptitude  and  dispo- 
sition are  shown,  the  employer  should  help  the 
youth  as  much  as  he  can  to  attend  an  agricultural 
school  or  college,  that  he  may  learn  the  sciences 
underlying  plant  propagation,  protection,  and 
profitability.  By  surrounding  himself  with  a 
well-trained  group  of  assistants,  the  large  nurs- 
eryman can  handle  pomology,  pathology,  biology 
as  each  may  arise  for  adju.stment  of  his  work  to 
the  demand  for  it.  This  is  the  way  the  leaders 
in  all  the  large  producing  enterprises  organize 
their  work.  Jf  the  large  nurserymen  of  today 
will  do  this,  they  will  provide  for  the  easier  hand- 
ling of  their  great  enterprises  and  equip  many 
men  who  will  be  fit  to  serve  the  public  as  we  have 
claimed  local  nurserymen  generally  serve  the  com- 
munities in  which  they  establish  themeslves. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Propagating  Olives, 

To  the  Editor :    Please  explain  in  your  next 


issue  the  full  details  of  propagating  olives  froin 
seeds  and  cuttings. — Reader,  Woodlake. 

The  growing  of  olive  trees  from  hard  wood 
cuttings,  which  is  the  most  available  way,  unles.s 
one  desires  to  provide  bottom  heat,  was  described 
in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  March  11  last. 
Growing  olives  from  seeds  is  promoted  by  assisting 
nature  to  break  the  hard  shell.  This  can  be  done 
by  pinching  carefull}^  with  ordinarj^  wire  pliers 
until  the  shell  cracks  without  injury  to  the  kernel, 
or  the  shell  may  be  cut  into  with  a  file,  making 
a  very  small  aperture  to  admit  moisture.  The 
French  have  specially  contrived  pliers  with  a  stop 
which  admits  cracking  and  prevents  crushing. 
Olive  seeds  in  their  natural  condition  germinate 
slowly  and  irregularly.  They  must  be  kept  moist 
and  planting  about  an  inch  deep  in  sandy  loam 
and  covering  with  chaff  or  litter  to  prevent  dry- 
ing of  the  surface.  Before  experimenting  witu 
olive  pits,  crack  a  few  to  see  if  they  have  good 
plump  kernels.  Some  varieties,  like  the  Mission, 
are  apt  to  be  empty,  while  others  bear  good  seeds. 
Seedling  olives  must  be  grafted,  of  course,  to  be 
sure  of  getting  the  variety  you  want.  For  this 
reason  growth  from  cuttings  is  almost  universal. 

Bad  Conditions  for  Potatoes. 

To  the  Editor :  We  have  a  failure  in  a  crop 
of  potatoes  here  in  this  part  of  Los  Angeles 
county  and  would  like  to  know  the  reason  for  it. 
The  potatoes  were  planted  early  and  were  frosted 
several  times  while  young.  Now  that  we  come 
to  harvest  them  we  find  them  with  very  large  tops 
green.  The  largest  of  the  potatoes  are  about  the 
.size  of  a  hen 's  egg  and  from  that  they  run  down 
to  the  size  of  a  pea.  The  larger  ones  are  begin- 
ning to  send  out  roots,  four  or  five  to  a  potato. 
The  potatoes  have  not  been  irrigated  lately  and 
the  ground  they  are  in  is  dry.  There  are  many 
potatoes  in  a  hill,  but  they  are  not  large  enough 
to  be  worth  digging.  Runners,  many  of  them  18 
inches  long,  run  out  from  root  near  surface  of 
ground.  On  these  are  many  small  potatoes  the 
size  of  peas.  If  you  can  tell  us  the  reason  for 
this  we  Avill  be  very  much  obliged. — Grower, 
Hynes. 

The  ugly  behavior  of  your  potatoes  is  doubt- 
less due  to  irregularities  in  temperature  and 
moisture  which  have  forced  the  plants  into  ab- 
normal or  undesirable  activity.  Potatoes  should 
have  regular  conditions  of  moisture  so  that  they 
shall  proceed  from  start  to  finish  and  not  stop 
and  start  again,  for  this  will  usually  make  the 
crop  unsatisfactory  and  worthless.  Excessive 
moisture  is  not  desirable,  but  the  requisite  amount 
in  continuous  supply  is  indispensable. 


Clean  Ground  for  Beehives. 

To  the  Editor:  We  wish  to  ask  what  we  shall 
use  to  kill  out  grass,  weeds,  etc.,  permanently? 
We  have  four  apiaries  in  which,  among  the  hives, 
wild  oats,  grass,  weeds,  etc.,  grow  every  winter. 
We  find  it  almost  impossible  to  get  men  who  will 
work  at  such  business,  and  have  decided  to  de- 
stroy the  soil,  so  far  as  growing  vegetation  is 
concerned.  We  can  get  crude  salt  from  the 
lagoons  along  the  coast.  If  you  advise  that,  about 
how  much  should  be  used  on  each  100  feet  square  ? 
— Beekeeper,  San  Diego. 

We  cannot  tell  you  how  much  crude  salt  you 
would  have  to  use  in  order  to  kill  all  vegetation, 
as  j^ou  propose.  You  will  have  to  make  applica- 
tion, noting  results,  and  apply  more  if  necessar}^ 
A  more  effective  commercial  weed  killer  is  made 
as  follows :  Dissolve  one  pound  of  concentrated 
Ij'e  in  one  gallon  of  water  and  then  dissolve  in 
this  solution  two  pounds  of  white  arsenic.  After 
the  arsenic  is  dissolved,  add  the  solution  to  twenty 
gallons  of  water.  It  is  then  ready  to  spray  upon 
any  plant  which  you  wish  to  kill  and  is  useful  in 
cleaning  land  on  which  no  vegetation  is  desired, 
for  its  effects  will  remain  longer  than  the  killing 
by  salt. 
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Gumming  of  the  Cherry. 


To  the  Editor:  'Sly  cherry  trees  are  six  years 
old.  Some  of  them  are  dying.  The  leaves  on 
some  branches  are  dead;  the  rest  look  Wght  in 
color  and  are  droopin*?.  The  roots  look  all  right. 
(Jiim  runs  out  in  different  places  from  under  the 
bark,  and  there  is  sometimes  a  soft  spot  tilled 
with  thick  white  gum  that  runs  out  when  opened. 
Some  of  the  trees  have  this  on  and  look  all  right 
as  yet.  Should  this  gum  be  removed?  Can  any- 
thing be  done  to  save  the  trees?  Is  it  sour  sap? 
Any  information  through  your  paper  will  be 
gratefully  received.  Ni:\v  Subsceibek. 

INIountain  View. 

The  gumming  of  the  cherry  tree  is  caused  by 
some  unfavorable  growing  condition.  A  very 
comprehensive  statement  on  this  subject  was  re- 
cently prepared  by  Prof.  W.  S.  Thornber,  formerly 
of  the  Washington  p]xperiment  Station.  He  men- 
tions some  things  v/hich  do  not  occur  in  Califor- 
nia, but  some  of  those  he  cites  are  involved  in  our 
troubles.    He  says : 

IMiOr.  TIIORNBEU'S  STATE. ME  NT. 

Cherry  gumosis  is  probably  the  most  serious 
problem  that  the  cherry  grower  has  to  contend 
with.  The  fact  that  it  is  neither  an  insect  nor 
a  plant  disease  enemy  makes  spraying  useless  un- 
der any  consideration  after  a  good  case  of  gumosis 
has  develojjed. 

The  primary  cause  of  gumosis  is  usually  difficult 
to  determine  in  most  cases,  since  it  is  frecjuently 
concealed  hy  other  difficulties ;  however,  any  of 
the  following  causes  may  or  may  not  cause  gum- 
osis : 

1.  Poor  soil  drainage  or  too  wet  land. 

2.  Strong  late  fall  growth,  followed  by  fall  or 
winter  injury. 

3.  Late  sunuucr  tillage. 

4.  Root  injury  caused  by  crown  gall,  too  deep 
cultivation,  or  winter  freezing. 

5.  Repeated  injuries  from  the  singletree  or  cid- 
tivator  handles. 

6.  A  severe  attack  of  aphis,  borers,  or  .slugs. 

7.  Too  heavy  spring  frost  that  kills  leaves, 
blossoms,  etc. 

8.  A  severe  check  of  growth  caused  by  over- 
irrigation,  nnder-irrigation,  or  any  natural  cause. 

!).  Poor,  shallow  soil  underlaid  with  hardpan 
or  rock. 

10.  Too  much  alkali,  barnyard  manure,  or  com- 
mercial fertilizers. 

In  the  treating  of  gunnning  trees  the  essential 
thing  is  to,  if  po.ssible,  remove  the  difficult.v.  If 
the  bark  is  dry  and  tough,  it  should  be  softened 
by  a  good  coat  of  whitewash  or  a  thorough  scrub- 
bing with  a  stiff  brush  and  strong  soap  suds.  It 
is  sometimes  advantageous  to  slit  the  outer  bark 
on  two  or  three  sides  of  the  trunk  or  large  limbs 
with  the  point  of  a  penknife,  not  deep  enough 
to  injure  the  inner  bark  or  the  cure  will  be 
worse  than  the  disease. 

If  the  gum  has  already  started  to  ooze  out  and 
harden,  cut  awa.y  all  the  i)atches,  at  the  same  time 
removing  all  dead,  injured  or  diseased  bark, 
cleanse  with  strong  bordeaux  mixture  and  when 
drv,  coat  over  with  orange  shellac  or  lead  paint. 
A  large  percentage  of  trees  can  be  cured  in  this 
wa.v,  and  lives  of  all  greatly  lengthened  even 
though  not  cured.  A  thorough  draining  of  wet 
soil,  proper  handling  of  most  soils,  and  care  in 
pruning  of  affected  trees  will  usuall.v  help  them. 

A  iioRTiftTi/ruRAL  commissioner's  advice. 
To  the  Editor:  From  20  to  30  inquiries  regard- 
ing cherries  have  come  to  E.  F.  Petersen,  Horticul- 
tural Inspector  in  Alameda  county,  as  a  result 
of  his  letter  in  the  Paciimc  Rukai.  Press  of  June 
10  concerning  the  gumming  and  die-back  of  cherry 
trees. 

]\rost  of  the  inquiries  are  regarding  the  gum- 
ming of  trees,  for  which  Mr.  Petersen  gives  the 
following  prescription  :  Mix  thoroughl.v  one  pound 
of  whale-oil  .soap  in  50  gallons  of  water;  to  this 
add  a  paste  made  of  equal  parts  of  lime,  cla.v, 
and  fresh  cow  manure,  until  the  whole  is  made 
into  a  thick  paint.  Apply  this  paint  to  the  parts 
of  the  tree  that  are  gummed  as  often  as  appears 
necessary.  Mr.  Petersen  and  the  other  inspectors 
of  the  county  have  recommended  this  treatment 


in  numerous  instances  during  the  past  few  years, 
and  claims  that  a  cure  has  invariably  resulted. 

The  gumming  is  caused  by  a  heavy  flow  of  sap 
in  warm  weather  being  suddenly  cheeked  by  the 
cold,  the  sap  souring  and  exuding  from  the  bark 
at  the  weakest  part  of  the  tree.  Other  gum  that 
comes  usuall.y  appears  at  the  same  place,  and  the 
bark  becomes  dry  and  flakes  off,  causing  that  part 
of  the  tree  to  die  if  not  cared  for.  The  above 
paint  is  said  to  keep  the  bark  soft,  to  prevent  it 
from  drying  out,  and  giving  it  a  chance  to  heal 
up.  The  paint  when  applied  to  the  crotch  of  a 
cherry  tree  where  moisture  and  refuse  may  gather 
prevents  decay. 

When  the  l)ranches  die  back  the  only  thing  to 
do  is  to  cut  off  the  dead  wood  at  once,  cover  the 
wound  to  prevent  deea.y,  and  slit  the  bark  with 
a  penknife  if  it  appears  too  tight.  The  die-back 
is  due  to  bad  soil  conditions,  or  a  poor  root  stock 
which  cannot  get  the  best  from  the  soil,  and  is 
])revented  by  having  a  good  root  stock  and  keep- 
ing the  soil  in  good  condition,  Mr.  Petersen  con- 
siders the  life  of  a  tree  grafted  on  common  stock 
to  be  from  seven  to  twelve  .vears  under  average 
conditions,  while  the  Mahaleb  or  Mazzard  stock 
will  be  serviceable  for  many  years  longer.  W. 


RAPID  PLANTING  OF  FRUIT  TREES. 


We  do  not  believe;  in  encouraging  too  rapid 
planting  of  fruit  trees,  for  there  is  alwa.vs  dan- 
ger of  slack  work,  nneven  stand  of  trees,  and 
consequent  losses  and  disappointments,  and,  in- 
cidentall.v,  many  left-handed  compliments  for  the 
nurserymen.  Avho  have  trouble  enough  of  their 
own  without  taking  tho.se  which  belong  to  the 
planter.  However,  accounts  of  rapid  planting 
are  interesting.  A  correspondent  of  the  Missouri 
Fruit  Grower,  writing  from  Pennsylvania,  de- 
scribes some  rapid  planting  done  by  Prof.  H.  A. 
Surface,  economic  zoologist  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
the  Cumberland  valley,  two  miles  south  of  the 
fluorishing  town  of  Mechanisburg,  Pa.  The 
method  is  one  long  used  in  California,  but  we 
never  knew  of  its  being  worked  so  fast. 

The  farm  of  Professor  Surface  is  situated  on 
a  ridge  of  shale-loam,  especially  Avell  adapted  to 
fruit  growing.  Originall.v  consisting  of  92  acres, 
it  was  enlarged  some  months  ago  so  as  to  com- 
plete the  full  100.  The  planting  of  the  original 
tract  with  api)le.  pear,  peach,  plum,  quince  and 
cherrv  trees  was  commenced  by  Professor  Sur- 
face five  years  ago,  and  there  are  now  some 
17.000  trees  on  the  premi.ses,  in  flourishing  con- 
dition. The  other  eight  acres  are  being  planted 
this  year,  several  acres  to  be  reserved  for  the 
testing  of  new  varieties  of  fruits,  including 
grapes  and  berries. 

The  professor  has  termed  his  method  of  set- 
ting out  trees  in  a  commercial  orchard  as  a 
"rapid-fire  s.vstem."  Having  prepared  the  ground 
thoroughly,  so  as  to  have  a  uniform  depth  of  dis- 
integrated soil,  it  is  scored  in  furrows  at  right 
angles  with  a  plow.  As  peach  trees  were  to  be 
planted  at  this  particular  time,  the  furrows  were 
run  20  feet  apart.  Thus,  the  rows  are  20  feet 
apart  with  the  trees  separated  at  distances  of 
20  feet  in  each  row. 

The  trees  had  been  previously'  gotten  read.\'. 
within  a  short  time  of  being  planted.  The.v  were 
first  "topped"  b.v  passing  bundles  of  the  trees 
in  front  of  a  circular  saw.  sometimes  called  a 
"buzz"  saw.  The  stems,  or  trunks,  were  left  at 
not  more  than  18  inches  from  the  roots.  The  ends 
were  somewhat  jagged,  and  the  professor  ex- 
plained that  this  was  not  a  "fancy  method", 
but  it  was  sufficient  for  his  purposes. 

The  roots  of  each  tree  were  examined  and  rap- 
idly trimmed.  This  was  done  in  the  field,  where 
the  trees  had  been  placed  in  trenches  and  "heeled 
in"  after  they  had  been  tojjped.  The  central  tap 
root  was  shortened,  as  well  as  some  of  the  long, 
lateral  roots,  the  latter  being  cut  at  an  angle  so 
that  the.v  would  rest  squarel.v  upon  the  ground. 
All  broken  and  damaged  roots  were  removed. 

The  Iree  planting  was  then  commenced.  As  au 
altemlant  dropped  a  tree  at  each  intersection  of 
furrows.  Professor  Sui-faee,  without  further  help, 
I  proceeded  to  set  it,  and  then,  getting  around  the 


tree  with  his  feet,  making  one  revolution,  pressed 
the  earth  down  firmly  that  he  had  thrown  upon 
the  roots  with  a  spade.  More  earth  was  then 
thrown  in  and  pressed  in  place,  and  the  planting 
was  finished. 

As  timers  the  audience  selected  Prof.  J.  S. 
Briggs  of  Norristown,  Fred  R.  Fertig  of  Lebanon, 
and  C.  F.  Fox,  while  State  Nursery  Inspector  Enos 
B.  Engle  was  chosen  referee. 

Seven  trees  were  planted  in  the  first  minute, 
and  six  a  minute  until  the  fifth  minute,  when  an 
obstruction  was  encountered  and  onlj^  four  were 
planted.  This  continued  for  ten  minutes  until 
61  trees  had  been  carefully  set  and  planted.  A 
special  effort,  or  "spurt"  was  made  in  the  last 
mimite,  when  the  professor  succeeded  in  planting 
nine  trees. 

Following  is  the  record  by  minutes:  First  min- 
ute. 7:  second.  6:  third,  6:  fourth.  6;  fifth,  4; 
sixth,  5 :  seventh,  5 ;  eighth,  6 :  ninth,  7 :  tenth,  9. 
Total,  61. 

The  variation  in  time  was  due  to  the  "lay  of 
the  land,"  one  portion  having  more  grade  than 
another.  Several  of  the  trees,  also,  w-ere  faulty, 
and  required  extra  care. 


THE  BROWN  APRICOT  SCALE  PARASITE. 

To  the  Editor:  Active  work  in  the  distribution 
of  the  comys  fusca.  the  parasite  for  the  brown 
apricot  scale,  is  being  carried  on  by  the  horticul- 
tural inspectors  of  Alameda  county  under  the 
direction  of  Commissioner  Fred  Seulberger.  The 
methods  employed  in  the  work  could  be  used  by 
any  orchardist  that  could  find  the  insect,  and 
according  to  Commissioner  Seulberger  much  great- 
er progress  in  the  control  of  the  scale  would  be 
accomplished  if  the  inspectors  alone  were  not 
compelled  to  do  all  the  distributing  that  is  done. 

The  com.vs  fusca  has  been  sent  out  from  the 
State  Insectary  for  several  .years,  and  can  now 
usually  be  found  in  suitable  numbers  in  an.v  apri- 
cot orchard  where  they  were  once  placed.  In 
Alameda  county  they  hatch  out  first  about  the 
middle  of  June  and  continue  to  do  so  for  a  month 
or  more.  They  can  be  found  after  this  date  run- 
ning over  the  twigs  where  are  the  scales.  In  aj)- 
pearance  they  resemble  clo.sely  small  ants  and  can 
easily  be  mistaken  for  them.  The  .scales  in  which 
are  the  insects  ready  to  hatch  ar(>  black,  or  spotted 
with  black,  and  can  easily  be  told,  as  sound  scales 
are  an  even  brown.  By  going  to  such  an  orchard 
no  demand  for  the  parasite  need  be  made  on  the 
State  Insectary,  and  none  is  made  in  Alameda 
count.v. 

It  is  advised  to  put  a  number  of  twigs  in  ;i 
Mason  jar  or  wide-mouthed  bottle,  which  is  cov- 
ered with  a  thin  cloth  that  will  permit  the  en- 
trance of  air.  They  are  kept  there  for  eight  or 
ten  days  until  a  number  of  insects  have  hatched, 
and  are  then  liberated  in  an  orchard  infested 
with  scale.  The  twigs  can  be  laid  on  the  crotch 
of  a  tree. 

As  soon  as  the  comys  fusca  comes  out  it  attacks 
the  sound  scales,  eating  them  with  great  reli.sh, 
and  later  la.ving  their  eggs  in  others.  The  larva, 
after  hatching  out.  eats  the  eggs  of  the  host  scale 
and  both  kills  it  and  prevents  any  young  from 
being  produced.  It  is  claimed  by  ins])ectors  and 
comnrssioners  in  various  counties  where  much 
work  has  been  carried  on  that  a  substantial  dif- 
ference can  be  found  in  orchards  where  the  insect 
has  been  freed  and  those  left  in  their  natural  con- 
dition, and  that  spraying  has  to  be  resorted  to 
less  often. 

The  work  of  distribution  can  be  done  by  any 
person,  as  soon  as  a  tree  upon  which  the  insects 
live  can  be  found.  As  man.v  as  15  to  20  jars  in 
as  many  orchards  are  often  put  out  by  the  indi- 
vidual inspectors  since  the  generation  for  this 
.vear  came  out.  More  progress  still  might  be  made 
if  jirivate  individuals  would  see  al)out  introducing 
it  into  their  orchards,  if  the  inspectors  were  un- 
able to  get  around  to  them. 

Greater. .success  from  the  use  of  the  comys  fusca 
is  obtained  in  some  places  than  in  others,  owin;: 
to  the  fact  that  the  com.vs  fusca  is  the  prey  of 
another  parasite,  which  does  as  much  damage  to 
it  as  it  does  to  the  scale.  Where  this  parasite  is 
absent  the  comys  fusca  is  generally  considered  thi> 
most  effective  parasite  introduced,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  vedalia  eardinalis,  which  attacks  the 
cottony  eusliion  scale.  D.  J. 

Oakland. 
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How  the  Sicilians  are  Trying  to 
Give  Us  a  Lemon. 


[In  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  July  8  we  had 
a  notable  statement  from  ex-U.  S.  Senator  Cornel- 
ius Cole,  of  Los  Angeles,  giving  reasons  why  the 
California  lemon  should  receive  protection  against 
the  fruit  of  Sicily,  from  the  point  of  view  o'f  the 
California  grower.  Below  we  have  very  tiiiiely 
information  of  -what  the  Sicilian  lemon  dealers 
fire  doing  to  break  down  that  protection  in  ways 
(^hat  should  not  Ix'  allowed  to  prevail. — Editor.] 

To  the  Editor:  Some  phases  of  the  tariff  revi- 
sion war  are  peculiar,  and  almost  humorous.  When 
the  Payne-Aldrich  bill  was  under  discussion,  the 
most  insistent  demands  for  reduction  of  duties 
were  voiced  by  the  importing  interests,  which 
naturally  have  no  sympathy  at  any  time  with 
American  industries  or  American  labor.  In  the 
present  fight,  certain  importers  have  sought  and 
obtained  the  co-operation  of  foreign  producers, 
who  are  submitting  to  a  tax  for  the  creation  of 
a  fund  with  which  to  fight  protection  in  its  lair, 
and  to  influence  legislation  right  here  in  Wash- 
ington. 

What  the  Tariff  Does. — It  is  a  fact  well  known 
now  that  speculators  in  Palermo,  Sicily,  and  in 
New  York  City,  have  joined  hriuds  to  secure  a 
reduction  in  the  lemon  tariff  which  in  1910  paid 
into  the  IT.  S.  Treasury  the  very  respectable  sum 
of  .$2,2.33,527.87,  as  compared  with  collections  of 
$1,351,758.88  for  1909,  the  year  before  the  new 
tariff  went  into  effect.  As  a  tariff  producing  a 
substantial  revenue,  this  appeals  to  conservative 
Democrats,  while  as  a  measure  giving  reasonable 
protection  to  a  growing  home  industry,  it  is  fa- 
vored by  Republicans  and  protection  Democrats 
alike.  The  consumer  does  not  suffer  by  it.  On 
the  contrary,  he  is  benefited  by  competition  which 
would  not  exist  if  the  tai-iff  were  wiped  out  or 
reduced  to  a  figure  which  would  not  allow  the 
American  lemon  growers  to  exist,  or  which  would 
keep  them  out  of  the  New  York  market.  With  no 
tariff,  or  an  inadequate  one,  the  American  growers 
would  hardly  be  able  to  sell  their  fruit  east  of 
the  Alleghanies.  This  would  give  the  Sicilian 
fruit  an  absolute  monopoly  of  that  section  of  the 
United  States,  by  reason  of  the  lower  price  at 
which  it  can  he  produced,  and  the  cheap  ocean 
freight  rate  to  New  York.  As  the  business  is  in 
a  very  few  hands,  combined  under  a  close  working 
agreement,  and  as  it  enjoys  further  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Italian  (rovernment  to  an  extent  which 
practically  offsets  the  benefits  derived  in  this 
country  from  the  tariff,  the  New  York  price  could 
and  would  be  kept  at  a  figure  limited  only  by  the 
rapacity  of  the  importers  and  the  ability  of  the 
public  to  pay.  Any  attempt  by  the  American 
growers  to  invade  the  Eastern  markets  could  be 
met,  as  in  the  past,  by  a  temporary  reduction  in 
prices  which  would  drive  them  back  into  their  lim- 
ited Western  territory  with  severe  losses,  after 
which  the  prices  would  again  advance  for  the 
benefit  of  the  importers. 

What  They  Are  Fig-hting-  For. — Here  is  a  stake 
worth  playing  for.  It  is  for  this  that  the  Sicilian 
growers  are  giving  up  an  assessment  which  has 
ranged  from  4  cents  to  10  cents  on  every  box  of 
lemons  shipped  to  the  New  York  market.  It  is 
for  this  that  they  are  vociferously  demanding  the 
reduction  or  abolishing  of  the  lemon  tariff.  It  is 
for  this  that  they  are  hiring  lawyers  and  lobby- 
ists, to  try  to  influence  legislation.  It  is  because 
of  this  meddling  with  American  legislation  that 
the  names  of  certain  Congressmen,  who  are  held 
to  be  friends  of  the  Sicilian  lemon  growers,  are 
spoken  of  freely  as  friends  of  the  alien  rather 
Mian  as  representntives  of  American  industry. 

California  Growers  Must  Fight  Back.— With  a 
\vell-fihanced  campaign  like  this,  aimed  at  an 
American  industry,  it  becomes  necessary  for  the 
lenfon  growers  to  defend  their  commercial  exist- 
ence. Through  their  mutual  organization,  they 
elhY»16y<>d  the  foremost  expert  in  their  line  in  the 
wfirtd,  fl.  Harold  Powell,  whose  investigations  for 
the  Repitrfment  of  AgriCultui'e  in  California,  Spain 
and  Sicily  denioristi'ated  his  high  standing  as  a 


j  practical  scientist.  It  was  decided  to  procure  de- 
tailed figures  showing  the  cost  of  producing  lem- 
ons in  California  and  also  to  procure  full  data 
regarding  the  industry  in  Sicily,  Italy,  and  Spain, 
although  the  latter  country  does  not  figure  largely 
in  the  production  of  lemons  for  export.  Mr.  Pow- 
ell has  just  returned  from  his  tour  of  investigation, 
and  while  he  has  not  collated  his  data,  he  is  in 
a  position  to  substantiate  all  that  he  has  said  pre- 
viously regarding  the  cost  and  conditions  of  pro- 
duction abroad. 

Mr.  Pow^ell's  Report. — Mr.  Powell  sailed  April 
18  for  Europe,  accompanied  by  Frank  P.  Chase, 
vice-president  of  the  National  Orange  Company 
of  Riverside,  and  one  of  the  be.st  authorities  in 
the  world  on  the  orange  and  lemon.  His  intimate 
practical  as  well  as  theoretical  knowledge  of  irri- 
gation engineering,  and  on  every  phase  of  the  in- 
dustry, constituted  him  an  expert  and  supple- 
mented the  practical  and  scientific  knowledge  of 
Mr.  Powell,  so  that  the  investigations  made  by 
them  had  all  the  value  of  a  dual  inquiry.  They 
studied  the  industry  in  all  of  the  important  lemon- 
producing  sections  of  Sicily  and  Italy,  took  nu- 
merous photographs,  and  found  that  they  were 
able  to  determine  the  variations  in  the  difference 
of  cost  of  production,  cultivation,  irrigation,  fer- 
tilization, yields  of  trees,  number  of  trees  per  acre, 
value  of  properties,  cost  of  equipment,  and  all  of 
the  factors  entering  into  the  problem.  They  also 
determined  the  cost  of  transportating  the  fruit, 
and  the  variations  in  the  cost  of  getting  it  from 
the  groves  to  the  steamships.  Mr.  Powell's  in- 
vestigation, made  two  years  ago  for  the  Govern- 
ment, had  made  him  thoroughly  familiar  with 
all  the  details  of  the  business,  and  the  growers  and 
shippers,  appreciating  this  fact,  extended  him 
every  courtesy  and  opportunity  to  study  the  in- 
dustry from  all  standpoints. 

The  most  striking  thing  found  by  the  investi- 
gators was  that  no  two  groves  or  shippers  gave 
the  same  figures  as  the  basis  of  cost.  This  is 
doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  the  groves  vary  in 
size  from  a  few  trees  to  groves  containing  hun- 
dreds or  thousands  of  trees.  The  cost  often  repre- 
sents a  little  more  than  the  value  of  the  labor  of 
the  family  that  cares  for  the  grove.  The  greatest 
variation  was  found  in  such  items  as  the  cost  of 
gathering  the  crop.  Sometimes  this  would  vary 
100  per  cent  in  different  localities. 

An  important  factor  in  the  situation  is  the  pro- 
tection extended  to  the  industry  by  the  Italian 
Government  through  the  citrate  of  lime  monopoly. 
Twenty  per  cent  of  the  entire  crop  is  converted 
into  citrate  of  lime  and  the  government  guaran- 
tees a  minimum  price,  thereby  matei'ially  affect- 
ing the  price  of  the  fruit  exported  to  the  United 
States.  It  acts  practically  as  a  bounty  on  the 
price  of  the  fresh  fruit,  and  in  that  way  the  Ital- 
ian Government  does  practically  the  same  thing 
this  Government  does  through  a  customs  tariff. 

Europe  Needs  More  Lemons. — Mr.  Powell  se- 
cured a  large  amount  of  data  from  Rome,  and 
from  the  various  experts  in  Italy,  on  lemon  and 
orange  culture.  He  found  that  the  lemon  industry 
is  now  in  a  very  flourishing  condition  there.  Lem- 
ons con.stitute  the  most  profitable  crop  in  Italy 
and  Sicily,  and  the  growers  are  prosperous.  The 
price  of  lemons  to  the  grower  is  higher  now  than 
it  has  been  for  year.s,  on  account  of  the  great 
growth  in  the  demand  for  lemons  all  over  Europe. 
Lemon  exporters  at  Palermo  told  the  Americans 
that  the  European  market  is  expanding  rapidly, 
and  that  new  markets  are  opening  up  every  day. 
With  the  increased  demand,  the  damage  to  the 
crop  by  frosts  and  windstorms  has  resulted  in 
an  abnormal  increase  in  the  price.  There  is  a 
tendeiu'v  in  New  York,  Mr.  Powell  found,  to  at- 
tribute higher  prices  to  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff, 
but  the  tariff'  on  lemons  has  had  no  adverse  effect 
on  the  business  in  Sicily,  where  the  exports  are 
heavier  than  ever  before.  For  the  year  following 
the  enactment  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  bill,  imports 
of  lemons  into  the  United  States  were  25.000,000 
pounds  in  excess  of  the  importations  for  the  pre- 
vious year,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  imports 


for  this  year  will  equal  .tho.se,  for  last,  as  leu. 
are  coming  over  in  unprecedented  quantities. 

Funds  for  Fighting  Our  Fruit  in  Our  Own  Mar- 
kets.— As  has  already  been  .stated,  Mr.  Powell 
found  in  Palermo  a  very  vigorous  organization 
which  is  collecting  funds  and  sending"  them  to  the 
United  States  to  be  handled  through  the  American- 
Italian  importers.  The  existence  of  this  fun,d^  is 
no  secret  in  Italy,  but  its  purpose  is  known  and 
understood  by  everyone.  Prior  to  May  1,  this 
money  was  collected  by  the  American  importing 
interests.  A  change  was  made  in  the  place  of  col- 
lection on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  making  the 
collection  in  New  York.  Mr.  Powell  learned  in 
Palermo  that  the  collection  of  the  fund  is  pro- 
vided for  in  the  steamship  rate.  The  rate  was 
raised  to  cover  the  amount  of  the  assessment  for 
the  fund,  and  the  amount  of  the  increase  is  rebated 
and  paid  into  the  anti-tariff  campaign  fund,  with 
which  the  foreign  interests  are  seeking  to  influ- 
ence public  sentiment  and  to  affect  legislation  in 
Congress. 

That  there  is  a  big  difference  between  the  cost 
of  labor  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  was  fully 
proven  by  Mr.  Powell's  inquiries.  He  learned 
that  labor  is  about  one-third  to  one-fourth  as 
dear  in  Italy  and  Sicily  as  it  is  in  California, 
while  the  cost  of  handling  the  fruit  is  only  one- 
half  to  two-thirds  as  expensive,  and  the  cost  ,  of 
transportation  is  about  one-third  as  great  as  in 
this  country. 

Another  proof  of  the  fact  that  foreign  interests 
are  back  of  the  fight  on  the  lemon  tariff  is  the 
activity  of  Congressman  Francis  Burton  Harrison 
in  the  fight  for  the  importers.  He  comes  from 
the  "pushcart'-'  distri-ct,  and-the  Italian  pushcart 
men  are  completely  dominated  by  the  importing 
interests.  Moreover,  Harrison  has  said  that  300 
politicians  in  New  York  have  petitioned  him  to 
have  the  duty  lowered.  The  importers  are  'very 
active,  and  are  circvdarizing  the  trade  through 
their  New  York  office,  but  the  nature  of  the  cam- 
paign is  well  understood  in  Washington.  •    ,  i 

CORRESPON'DENT". ' ' 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  30.  '  .  . 

DUE  CREDIT  TO  PROF.  CLOSE  AND  MARY- 
LAND. 


To  the  Editor:  I  would  like  to-have  you  make 
a  correction  with  reference  to  what  appears,  in 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  for  June  24,  1911,  page 
491,  under  the  heading  of  "Warming  Peach- Buds 
in  New  Jersey. ' '  There  is  no  Experiment  Sta- 
tion Horticulturist  by  the  name  of  C  P.  Chase. 
What  .you  really  refer  to  is  the  work  which  I 
did  here  at  the  Experiment  Station  in  Maryland 
in  1910.  ah  account  of  which  is  given  in  the  1910 
report  of  the  Maryland  State  Horticultural  So- 
ciety. So  far  as  I  know,  nothing  has  i been  done 
at  all  in  either  Delaware  or  New  Jersey  in  or- 
chard heating.  I  believe  the  Maryland  -Experi- 
ment Station  is  the  only  one  in  the  Eastern  States 

which  has  done  any  work  along  this  line  My 

work  was  continued  here  this  year. 

C.  P.  Close;- 
State  Horticulturist. 

College  Park,  Md.   - 

fWe  are  glad  of  the  correction.  We  took  the 
outline  as  printed  in  an  Eastern  exchange..  We 
iiope  Prof.  Close  will  send  us  later  information 
on  his  interesting  work. — Editor.]  "  ■ 


Hay  By  Measiire. 


To  the  Editor:  Kindly  advise  me  of  the  num- 
ber of  cubic  feet  that  should  be  allowed  for  a 
ton  of  alfalfa  hay  loaded -on  a  wagon  ^ from  the 
shock.  I  must  sell  more  or  less  in  that  way,  as 
no  scales  are  near  enough  to  be  used.^Subseribe!-, 
Livingston.  -      -  ' 

Who  can  help  with  this?  '  It  is  a  pr6p6sitio.o. 
practically,  as  to  the  weight  of  loose  hay,, which 
could  of  pour.se.,  keep  -changing  the  higher- you 
built  the  load- on 'the  wagon.  It  is-easier^to-give 
figures  on  wdijght  •  frorti  a  stack  in'-wMeh' fhWe 
has  been  sornething  likV'uniforin  presSufe  "for  a 
tijne.  In  the  case  from  a  30-day  stack  it  is  cqin- 
mon  to  allow-  an  eight-foot  .cube  to  a  tan,,  etc,-- 
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With  the  Fruit  Men. 

An  appeal  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  have  the  minimum  weight 
of  carload  lots  of  fresh  fruits  to  Chicago 
reduced  from  26.000  pounds  to  24.000  has 
been  made  by  fruit  shippers. 

Acreage  figures  for  bearing  vines  in 
Kings  county  are  as  follows,  according  to 
a  report  rendered  to  the  supervisors  re- 
cently: Raisin  grapes,  7710;  wine  grapes, 
123;  apricots  (trees).  80,700;  peaches, 
4:50,200;  prunes,  56.100.  The  non-bearing 
trees  would  increa.se  these  figures  consid- 
erably. The  acreage  of  standing  alfalfa 
is  i)laced  at  12.622. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  H.  H.  Bow- 
man, of  Placer  county,  in  a  rei)ort  to  the 
board  of  supervisors,  states  that  the  pear 
blight  has  been  practically  eradicated. 
The  peach  worm  is  also  well  controlled. 
He  states  that  Eastern  fruit  shipments 
will  amount  to  about  ISOO  cars  for  the 
season.  The  revised  standard  rules  for 
packing  fruit  have  not  met  with  ap- 
l)roval  from  all  sections.  Fruit  buyers 
in  the  county  at  the  time  of  the  report 
were  paying  65  to  75  cents  for  peaches, 
and  $1  to  $1.25  for  plums. 

The  Anaheim  cannery  has  opened  and 
will  put  up  100  tons  of  apricots,  for  which 
an  average  price  of  $40  per  ton  has' been 
paid,  after  which  ])eaches  will  be  handled. 

The  crop  of  red  and  white  Astrakhan 
and  Alexander  apples  in  the  Sacramento 
valley  is  estimated  at  about  40'}',  of  last 
year's  croji. 

Lee  Gray,  of  the  Home  Packing  Co.  of 
Fresno,  has  returned  from  a  trip  East 
and  reports  tnat  conditions  are  very  favor- 
able for  high  prices  for  raisins  there. 

The  recent  convention  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  in  San  Francisco 
was  the  occasion  for  gifts  of  fruit  from 
many  sections  of  the  State. 

Carload  lots  of  fruit  from  Vacaville 
amounted  to  282  up  to  .July  12.  1911. 
against  509  for  the  season  ending  .July  13. 
1910. 

The  first  fruit  train  of  the  Western 
Pacific  left  Sacramento  for  the  East  Wed- 
nesday, .July  12.  Daily  trains  are  to  be 
run  for  the  season. 

Good  olive  prospects  are  reported  from 
Oroville. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  San  Dinias 
I.,emon  Club,  a  week  ago,  brought  out  an 
attendance  of  250  persons. 

Owing  to  high  prices  and  a  late  season, 
the  Winters  cannery  was  very  late  in 
opening,  and  when  the  run  started  it  was 
upon  apricots  imported  from  the  Suisun 
section. 

A  section  of  land  on  Berry  creek.  Plu- 
mas county,  is  being  put  out  to  a|)ples  by 
William  Camton. 

The  removal  of  suckers  from  trees  is 
recommended  by  Charles  A.  Dewey,  of 
Upland,  as  a  remedy  for  the  deterioration 
of  the  Washington  navel. 

Fruit  shipments  from  Herman  this 
year  are  estimated  at  40  cars,  including 
peaches  and  grapes. 


Prices  and  Prospects. 

The  system  of  selling  grapes  by  the 
acre  is  being  tried  around  Lodi.  offers  of 
$65  to  $75  being  made. 

A  car  of  assorted  peaches  from  Win- 
ters was  recently  sold  at  $2602  in  Chicago. 
Up  to  July  14,  about  200  carloads  of  fruit 
left  that  place. 

Andrew  Mattel,  of  the  "Independent" 
wine  men  of  Fresno,  states  that  the  price 
for  wine  grapes  will  be  $9  to  $10  per  ton. 

The  first  Damson  plums  In  Fresno 
brought  B  cents  per  pound  In  local  mar- 
kets. 

The  most  of  la«t  yew's  bops  were 


if  JVC. 


ArslNUAL  SALE 

'T'HE  GREATEST  Clothinjr  event  of  the  year!    Our  magnificent 
A    stock  of  men's,  young  men's  and  boys'  Summer  Suits,  Overcoats 
and  Furnishings  at 

TREMENDOUS  REDUCTIONS 


Men's  Suits 


.Ml  l|tl.'..<;(t  I..  Hils.dO  suii.-i, 

S.VI.K  I'HII'K 

All  nii'o.tHt  tu  !f:::.'..(io  .suits, 

^.\V.V.  I'RICIO 

All  Vi'Mn  t>>  y»::..'o  .suits. 

SAT.E  PRICK 

All  ftKo.OO  ti>  :jt37..'»  suit.s, 

S.VLE  PRICK 

.-Ml  IMO.IIO  to  IfSO.OU  .suits. 

.SALK  PRICK 


$10 
$15 
$20 
$25 
$30 


Young  Men's  Suits 


.Ml  suits  up  t"  %Vi.rM, 

.■^ALK  PRICK 

.\ll  » 15.00  til  fls.O0  suits. 

.^AI,E  PRICK 
.Ml  fllO.OO  In  i|i:».uo  suits. 

SALE  PHICK 

.Ml  yiro.ou  lo  :|t3:>..->«  suits. 

.SALE  PRICK 

YountJ  Men's  $S.riO  Corduroy 
Pants,  .SALE  I'RK'i; 


$7.50 
$10 
$15 
$20 

$2.45 


Summer  Overcoats,  Same  Huge  Reductions  (rSiSS) 


Men's  Furnlsliinfls 


Boys'  Suits 


Salt-  of  B.  &  VV.  .*thlrtH  continued  hImo 


$1  ..lo 

K. 

&  W. 

shirts, 
SALE 

PRICE 

$1.15 

E. 

&  W. 

shirts. 
SALE 

PRICE 

$1.35 

E. 

&  w. 

shirts. 

$1.S5 

SALE 

PRICE 

E. 

&  w. 

sliirts, 
SALE 

PRICE 

$2.35 

nop. 

.Veckwoai 

SALE 

>  Fi,o«m 

PRICE 

30c 

Kiiia-kcrlMM-ker  Suit.s  In  I  lie  InlcNt  dolllilf 
brciiMtcd.  Hinuir  lir<-iiHti-il  and  Niirfolk 
MtyIrN — RiiMMliin  and  Suilor  SuIIn — l{frr<TM 
nud  DvercoalH: 

-Ml    I'lirnii  rly    up    to    and    in-       *«>  Off 
eluding:  «r>.mt.     S.\LE  PRICE  5>^.«fO 
All  from  ««..'>0  to  «S.50,  »/k  ns 

S.^LE  PRICE       V*  •70 
-Ml  from  ».S.50  to  »i:!.50.  Of>  Qff 

S.\LE  PRICE 
^l.-IO  Corduroy  and  AVoidcn  C^a 
K'iii<kf  rs.  .S.VLK  PRICK 


MAIL  ORDERS 
FILLED  PROMPTLY   

Hovs'     7.'h'.  Ni'gliKi'f  Shirts  for   .%.'»<■ 

Hoys'  $1.00  NeKliBeo  Shirts  for   !*•><■ 

Bovs"  $l.."iO  NeRliKei'  Shirts  for  sfl.tr. 

Hovs'  $2.00  Negligee  Shirts  for  »I.«J3 

$2.50  Middy  Blouses,  up  to  size  1 4  .  .  .  .  ^LS."! 
.50c.  Bath  Slippers,  slightly  soiled....  Soc 


I    Children's  Furnishings 


MAIL  ORDERS 
FILLED  PROMPTLY 

:'r,<'.  l''our-iii-H;iii<l  Silk  Ties:  1'"1VK  for  «1 
Pa.jamas  ( llannelette  I.  sizes  6,  S.  10...  «5o 

Pajamas  (cheviot),  sizes  S  to  16  $1.50 

$l.."iO  Sweaters:   reduced  to  ^l.tS 

Khaki  Military  Suits;  redured  to  fl.40 

Indian  Suits,  sizes  4.  6,  S,  10;    SALE  »1.00 


CHILDREN'S 
STRAW  HATS 
HALF  PRICE 


MARKET  AND  STOCKTON 

S.V.N   Fit  AN«isro 


BOYS' 
WASH  SUITS 
HALF  PRICE 


closed  out  recently  when  372  bales  were 
sold  in  Sacramento  at  2.5  cents  per  pound. 

Shippers  sending  >;reen  peaches  to  Chi- 
cago are  paying  $4(1  for  Klbertas  and  $50 
for  Tuscans. 

Rei)orts  from  Ontario  state  that  C.  P. 
Humi)hreys  has  contracted  to  sell  his  en- 
tire output  of  100  tons  of  dried  apricots 
for  12' J  cents  per  pound,  or  $250  per  ton. 

A  number  of  growers  of  Fresno  are  hold- 
ing their  Thompson's  Seedless  raisins  at 
6  cents.  Offers  of  5  cents  and  for  Mus- 
cats at  4  cents  are  said  to  be  made. 

Ranchers  at  Livermore  are  holdin.g  the 
best  hay  *t  $15  per  ton.  The  largest  sum 
obtained  was  $13.50. 

A  number  of  sales  of  almonds  are  re- 
ported at  16  cents. 

A  shipment  of  Thompson's  Seedless 
grapes  from  Imperial  recently  sold  in 
Chicago  for  $3.55. 

Packers  are  offering  4%  cents  for 
I)runes.  with  a  greater  premium  on  large 
sizes  than  has  been  usually  offered. 

Packers  are  reported  to  have  decided  to 
meet  the  price  of  9  cents  on  1911  peaches. 

The  sudden  collapse  in  prices  for  pota- 
toes is  said  to  be  due  to  the  desire  to 
market  the  crop  at  high  figures  and  the 
putting  of  potatoes  on  the  market  before 
they  were  sufficiently  mature. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  July  19,  the 
following  prices  were  given  by  a  dried- 
fruit  house  of  San  Francisco  for  various 
fruits:  Peaches,  9  and  9iic.;  new  raisins, 
4VjC,;  old  ralslnB,  4Hc.;  apricots,  14  cents; 


prunes.  4':;C.  base,  with  a  large  |)remium 
for  30-40S  and  40-50s;  pears.  11  to  12c.: 
nectarines,  11  to  12c.  The  demand  for 
fresh  and  canning  supiilies  was  said  to  be 
limiting  the  amount  available  for  the 
driers  and  responsibVe  for  high  jirices. 
The  prune  crop  is  estimated  by  the  con- 
cern to  be  at  between  150,000,000  and 
IGO.ooo.OOO  potinds. 


Deciduous  Fruit  Shipments. 

Sacramento.  Cal..  .July  15,  1911. 
The  following  gives  the  numlier  of  cars 
of  deciduous  fruit  .shipi)ed  from  all  points 
in  (California  for  the  week  (seven  days) 
ending  Friday  morning,  .luly  14.  1911,  as 
repoi'ted  by  the  California  Fruit  Distrib- 
utors : 

Cherries — T'._,  cars.  Cherry  shipments 
have  kept  up  better  .nan  expected.  They 
have  been  running  as  high  as  two  cars 
per  day  occasionally,  but  dropped  off  to 
less  than  one  car  on  the  13th,  and  none 
at  all  on  the  14th.  Movement  is  now 
practically  completed. 

Apricots — 8  cars.  So  few  of  this  variety 
are  now  available  that  they  are  not  worth 
mentioning.  The  movement  will  entirely 
cease  this  week. 

Peaches — 83  cars.  This  fruit  has  not 
been  in  as  large  supply  as  expected  last 
week,  and  will  continue  light  for  the  week 
to  come.  The  early  varieties  are  now 
nearly  done.  Early  Crawfords  and  Fos- 
ters are  beginning  to  make  their  appear- 
ance,   Car-lot  shipments  of  these  varie- 


ties will  begin  next  week  from  the  San 
.Joaquin  valley.  Quality  of  the  fruit  is 
fine.  About  July  20  the  heavy  movement 
of  peaches  will  begin  and  will  continue  for 
about  three  weeks.  The  crop  is  not  a-s 
large  as  expected. 

Plums — 184  cars.  It  is  likely  that  the 
plum  movement  was  as  heavy  during  the 
past  seven  days  as  it  will  be  at  any  time 
during  the  season.  The  early  sections  are 
now  practically  through  with  the  heavy 
shipment,  although  they  will  continue  in 
lighter  supply  for  the  next  three  weeks. 
In  the  valley  the  large  shipments  are  just 
beginning.  Offerings  for  the  next  seven 
days  will  i)robably  be  considerably  lighter 
than  during  the  ))ast  week.  Tragedy.  Su- 
gar, Bradshaw,  Wickson,  Santa  Rosa, 
Comedy,  and  a  few  Diamonds  will  repre- 
sent the  varieties  available  next  week. 

Pears — 60  cai-s.  Rartletts  from  the  river 
are  now  coming  in  more  freely,  the  move 
ment  for  the  past  seven  days  being  nearly 
five  times  as  large  as  the  previous  week. 
Fruit  is  now  better  developed,  both  foi 
size  and  quality.  It  is  expected  that  ship- 
ments of  this  variety  will  be  as  large  dur- 
ing the  next  seven  days  as  at  any  time 
during  the  season.  There  has  been  some 
complaint  of  the  reappearance  of  fire- 
blight  in  the  pear  orchards,  but  it  will 
not  affect  the  output  this  season. 

Grapes— The  first  shipment  of  Fontaine- 
bleaus  from  the  Vacaville  section  appeared 
several  days  ago.  Car-lot  shipments  of 
Thompson's  Seedless  are  now  going  for- 
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ward  from  the  Imperial  district  and  some 
have  already  reached  Eastern  markets. 
The  outlook  for  the  grape  crop  continues 
fine.  Mildew  has  appeared  in  several  dif- 
ferent sections,  but  is  being  promptly 
looked  after,  and  it  is  not  exjiected  that 
it  will  have  the  effect  of  materially  de- 
creasing shipments. 

Shipments  of  fruit  from  this  State  so 
far  this  season  have  been  disappointingly 
small.  On  July  14,  1910,  total  shipments 
amounted  to  2460  cars.  On  the  same  day 
this  year  the  total  had  reached  only 
1198%.  Allowing  for  100  more  cars,  owing 
to  the  Increase  of  the  minimum  from 
24,000  to  26,000  pounds,  would  give  us  a 
total  of  1300  as  compared  with  2460  last 
year,  or  a  little  more  than  half. 


General  Agriculture. 

A  quarantine  circular  against  the  al- 
falfa weevil  of  Utah  has  been  issued  by 
the  office  of  the  State  Commission  of 
Horticulture. 

The  value  of  the  grain  to  be  harvested 
from  Richgrove  to  Lois,  Tulare  county, 
a  distance  of  about  17  miles,  is  estimated 
to  be  about  $350,000,  making  one  of  the 
best  crops  for  several  years.  The  yield 
is  estimated  partly  by  the  number  of 
sacks  ordered  by  ranchers  of  the  district. 
Winter  wheat  in  the  district  is  giving 
fiom  four  to  six  sacks  per  acre,  and 
summer-fallowed  land  only  eight  or  a 
little  more. 

J.  D.  Hornsby,  of  Poplar,  Tulare  county, 
claims  to  have  corn  on  his  ijlace  that 
measures  13  feet  4  inches  in  height.  An 
other  record  plant  is  a  root  of  alfalfa 
grown  by  W.  E.  1-remo  of  Porterville 
which  weighs  eight  pounds  dried,  the  stalk 
being  large  enough  to  canV-.t  a  room. 

On  some  newly  reclaimed  land  in  Dis 
trict  No.  70  of  Sutter  county,  G.  R.  Suniniy 
has  harvested  30  sacks  of  barley  per  acre. 

The  first  of  this  year's  cotton  of  Impe- 
rial county  was  ginned  July  14.  The  cro]) 
as  a  whole  is  much  supeiior  to  that  of 
1910. 

A  production  of  72  bags  of  barley  per 
acre  in  some  spots  and  an  average  of  50 
per  acre  is  claimed  to  have  been  obtained 
on  the  Clifton  Court  tract,  northeast  of 
Byron. 

Onions  weighing  Ij'j  and  3  2-5  lbs.  from 
the  field  of  T.  Orlando  of  San  Jose  are  be- 
ing exhibited  at  the  Chamber  of  Com 
merce  of  that  place. 

From  Imperial  valley  nearly  2800  cars 
of  melons  were  sent  out  this  year.  To 
care  for  the  crop,  56,000,000  lbs.  of  ice 
was  required. 

Commissioner  G.  A.  Lamiman  of  Shasta 
rei)orts  that  15,000  sweet  potato  plants 
have  been  put  out  in  Happy  valley  this 
season. 

The  U.  S.  Crop  Reporting  Board  makes 
the  estimate  of  the  condition  of  winter 
wheat  on  July  1,  1911,  as  76.89'r  of  per- 
fect crop,  against  81.5'/  a  year  ago,  and 
spring  wheat  73.8'/r,  against  61.6'/r  in  1910. 
California  is  given  3'/^  of  the  total  acre- 
age, with  an  83%  condition  for  winter 
wheat.  For  potatoes  (white)  the  esti 
mates  are  76  and  86.3'/r,  with  only  97.607, 
of  the  acreage  of  1910.  For  the  average 
of  all  crops,  California  has  1.7%  above 
normal  condition.  Compared  with  a  ten- 
year  average  throughout  the  country,  the 
prospects  for  crops  are  in  part  as  fo'- 
lows:  Dry  beans,  98.1;  apples,  97.6;  pears. 
96.3;  grapes,  96.1;  lima  beans,  92.3;  a!l 
wheat,  89.6;  onions,  88.9;  potatoes,  84.1: 
barley,  82.0;  and  peaches,  75.6%.  With 
the  acreage  considered,  the  production 
comi)ared  with  that  for  the  past  five  years 
will  be  about  as  follows:  Wheat,  1.4'/, 
larger;  barley,  11.6'/,  less;  potatoes,  10.8'/ 
less. 


Tii'o  Singe  Cenlrijiifinl  Putiiji 


THE  ESSENTIAL  FACTOR  IN  THE 
CHOICE  OF  A  PUMP  IS  ITS 
SUITABILITY   TO   THE  WORK 


Each  pumping  installation  has  certain  individual  condi- 
tions to  meet.  To  select  the  type  of  pump  best  suited 
for  a  particular  installation  is  a  task  requiring  wide 
experience  with,  and  knowledge  of,  pumping  machinery. 
Questions  of  first  cost,  cost  of  operation,  conditions  of 
pumping  and  water  supply,  power  available,  character 
of  the  soil;  all  must  be  considered  and  balanced. 

For  thirty-seven  years  we  have  been  building  pumping 
machinery.  In  that  time  we  have  developed,  and  today 
manufacture  a  greater  variety  of  pumps  than  any  other 
manufacturer  in  the  world.  It  matters  not  for  what 
purpose  you  desire  a  pump  we  can  supply  it.  If  you 
are  interested  in  pumps  you  should  have  a  copy  of 

AGRICULTURAL  PUMPS 

Jt  cuntains  much  information  on  pumping  maehiner)/,  gathered  from  our 
experience.    Sent  to  any  address  free  of  charge. 

GEO.  E.  DOW  PUMPING  ENGINE  CO. 


412  Sheldon  Bldg. 
San  Francisco 


233  S.  Lot  Angeles  St. 
Los  Angeles 


Those  irrigutionists  who  are  interested  in  deep  well  pumping  are 
especiaUij  inrited  to  write  for  detail  information  regarding  the  new 

Dow  Non  Pulsating  Pump 


Miscellajieous. 

The  Cottrell  process  for  eliminating  sul 
phur  fumes  has  been  tried  at  the  Balak 


I  lala  smelter  at  Coram,  Shasta  county, 
!  and  has  given  sufficient  satisfaction  to 
I  justify  the  management  in  reopening  the 
establishment. 

Farmers  at  Livermore  have  requested 
the  University  to  hold  an  Institute  at  that 
place  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  thor- 
oughly the  dry-farming  system  for  local 
application. 

Farmers'  Union  No.  60  of  Santa  Clara 
county  recently  quadrupled  its  member- 
ship at  a  single  meeting.  The  union  set 
5  cents  as  the  price  for  which  prunes 
should  be  held. 

The  Alameda  Sugar  Co.  is  reported  to 
be  looking  for  a  site  for  a  sugar  factory 
in  the  Sacramento  valley. 

By  a  vote  of  4  to  1,  360,000  acres  in 
Imperial  county  were  organized  into  an 
irrigation  district  under  the  Bridgeford 
act,  July  12.  All  irrigation  systems  in 
the  connty  will  be  merged  Into  one  as 
a  result  of  this  action,  and  104,000  acres 
of  new  land  added  to  the  220,000  now  un- 
der ditches. 

The  Italian-Swiss  colony  is  to  erect  a 
three-story  building  at  Battery  and  Green- 
wich streets,  San  Francisco,  to  be  used 
for  bottling,  storage,  and  shipping  pur- 
poses. 

From  one  acre  of  land  near  Niles,  Ala- 
meda county,  garlic  to  the  value  of  $225 
was  shipijed  to  Panama  last  week. 

Dissensions  among  the  different  systems 
I  taking  water  from  the  upper  Tnle  river 
bid  fair  to  be  brought  to  a  close  soon 


with  the  agreement  of  most  of  those  con- 
cerned to  aribtrate  their  differences. 

The  Petaluma  Poultry  Fanciers'  Asso- 
ciation has  decided  to  take  steps  looking 
to  the  formation  of  a  central  organiza- 
tion of  all  poultry  associations  of  the 
State. 

W.  G.  Simmons,  of  San  Diego,  has  the 
Guatemalan  tree  tomato  fruiting  success- 
fully on  his  place. 

The  Napa  branch  of  the  California  can 
neries  will  open  on  Bartlett  pears  and 
peaches  before  August  1,  with  a  new 
plant. 

The  owners  of  adobe  lands  near  Nelson, 
Butte  county,  are  considering  the  organ- 
ization of  a  drainage  district. 

While  eggs  in  the  San  Francisco  mar 
kets  were  bringing  25  cents  per  dozen, 
the  price  in  Hanford  (Kings  connty) 
stores  were  given  last  week  as  15 '-jc.  cash 
and  17i.jC.  in  merchandise.  The  retail 
price  was  20c.,  as  against  30c.  in  San 
Francisco. 

The  Napa  Grange  is  preparing  to  con- 
duct a  series  of  institutes  under  the  Uni- 
versity to  determine  just  what  crops  are 
best  suited  to  ine  soil  and  climate  of  the 
county,  in  order  that  farmers  may  special- 
ize upon  some  crop. 

A  fungus  growth  which  appears  to  do 
considerable  damage  to  morning  glory 
h;is  been  found  on  plants  near  Porterville 
by  L.  Ashley. 

Reclamation  work  on  land  of  the  Fresno 
Irrigated    Farms    Co.    at    Kerman  has 


started  with  pumping  of  wells  to  lower 
the  water  table. 


Monterey  County  Fair. 

Elaborate  preparations  are  being  made 
for  the  coming  Fair  and  Carnival  at  Sali- 
nas from  August  1  to  5.  The  Spreckels 
company  is  going  to  give  an  exhibit  of 
beet  culture,  showing  every  step  in  the 
history  of  the  beet  from  the  time  of  pre- 
paring the  soil  until  it  comes  out  the 
finished  product.  The  company  intends 
having  small  i)lats  showing  the  beets 
growing,  the  best  methods  of  thinning, 
irrigating,  plowing  up,  topping,  and  other 
cultural  processes.  The  potato  exhibit  will 
also  be  very  good,  as  the  large  growers 
intend  to  show  how  the  Salinas  Burbank 
reaches  a  state  of  perfection. 

During  the  week  there  will  be  racing, 
airships,  and  a  wild  west  show.  Vaqueros 
from  all  over  the  State  have  entered  the 
contests,  such  as  quick  lassoing,  tying 
and  branding  cattle,  riding  bronchos  and 
bulls,  and  the  State  Is  being  searched  for 
outlaw  horses  and  bulls  for  these  events. 
Cash  prizes  will  be  awarded  In  all  the 
wild  west  contests. 


J.  C.  Tetrault,  buttermaker  at  the  Por- 
terville Co-operative  Creamery  for  the 
past  four  years,  has  left  for  a  trip  to 
Montreal.  Charles  R.  White,  a  graduate 
of  the  State  School  at  Davis,  and  a  for- 
mer employe  of  the  company,  has  been 
appointed  in  his  place. 
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Alaskan  Agriculture. 


It  seems  that  this  coast  is  pretty  good 
for  growing  things  even  up  to  the  roots 
of  the  North  Pole.  A  report  just  issued 
by  the  Canadian  Dominion  Government 
on  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  Yu- 
kon quotes  a  review  by  Dr.  Dawson,  v^rit- 
ten  a  number  of  years  ago,  an  abstract 
from  which  follows: 

"During  the  past  few  years  compara- 
tively large  quantities  of  oats,  potatoes, 
and  vegetables  have  been  grown  along  the 
Yukon  valley,  particularly  in  the  vicinity 
of  Dawson,  and  in  nearly  all  cases  excel- 
lent results  have  been  obtained.  It  is 
computed  that  the  quantity  of  potatoes 
grown  near  Dawson  last  season  and  placed 
on  the  market  aggregated  200  tons.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  the  population  in 
the  Yukon  consumes  annually  $200,000 
worth  of  potatoes.  Potatoes  grown  in  the 
Yukon  are  quite  equal  in  size  to  the  im 
ported  product,  and  when  the  proper  kind 
of  seed  is  planted  in  suitable  soil  and 
attention  is  given  to  the  cultivation,  pota- 
toes can  be  grown  fully  equal  in  quality 
to  the  best  outside  product.  The  best 
quality  of  potatoes  so  far  have  been  grown 
on  the  islands  in  the  Yukon  river.  On 
the  land  surrounding  Dawson,  either  in 
the  valleys  or  on  the  benches,  potatoes  of 
good  quality  can  be  grown  only  after  the 
land  has  been  cultivated  for  a  few  years. 
On  an  island  in  the  Yukon  river  at  Ogil- 
vie,  175  pounds  of  potatoes  were  planted 
on  May  12,  and  by  the  first  or  second  week 
in  September  the 'crop  was  ready  for  lift- 
ing, and  yieled  8000  pour;ds.  The  was 
plowed  as  early  as  April  frost  would  per- 
mit, stable  manure  and  about  300  pounds 
of  lime  per  acre  being  applied.  The  pota- 
toes were  planted  as  near  the  surface  as 
possible  and  hilled  up  as  the  vines  grew. 
It  is  estimated  that  during  the  present 
season  a  much  larger  quantity  of  potatoes 
will  be  grown  than  in  fomer  years;  and 
some  of  those  interested  In  agriculture 
predict  that  within  the  next  few  years 
there  will  be  a  sufficient  quantity  of  pota- 
toes grown  to  supply  the  market.  Be- 
sides what  is  required  for  the  local  mar- 
ket a  considerable  quantity  of  potatoes  is 
c  siytppe*  •every"  •  year  to  Fairbanks  and 
other  points  in  Alaska. 

."On  an  island  in  the  Yukon  at  Ogilvie 
three  or  tour  bushels  of  oats  per  acre 
were  sown  about  the  first  of  May  and  har- 
vested about,  the. middle  of  August.  The 
yield'  was  about  two  tons  of  oat  hay  per 


acre,  which  was  sold -at  an  average  of  $50 
per  ton.  Native  hdy,  averaging  1  to  1  Vi; 
tons  per  acre,  was  also  harvested  about 
J\ily  15. 

"Many  islands  in  the  Klondike  valley 
and  along  the  Yukon  have  been  cleared 
and  made  into  gardens,  in  which  vegeta- 
bles of  excellent  quality  are  gi-own:  Last 
season  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of 
vegetables  was  imported,  the  market  gar- 
deners near  Dawson  being  almost  able  to 
supply  the  demand.  The  seeds  of  nearly 
all  vegetables  are  sown  in  hothouses  early 
iu  February  and  then  transplanted  to 
cold-frame  boxes,  where  plants  which  are 
intended  to  be  planted  outside  are 
strengthened  and  jirepared  for  outside 
planting." 

Writing  of  the  growth  of  garden  pro 
duce  in  the  Yukon  valley.  Professor  Ma- 
coun  says: 

"Growth  of  vegetables  is  so  rapid  and 
vigorous  that  to  a  person  coming  from 
the  East  it  is  =imply  astounding.  When 
I  reached  Dawson  on  July  10  early  cab- 
bages were  being  set  out,  and  on  August 
5  their  weight  ranged  from  3  to  5  pounds. 
On  the  2;:d,  when  I  made  my  last  visit, 
hundreds  of  matured  cabbages  and  cauli- 
flowers had  been  cut  and  sold.  I  measured 
the  two  lower  leaves  of  a  cabbage  cut  the 
day  before,  and  these,  placed  opi)osite  each 
other,  had  an  expansion  of  3  feet  9  inches 
with  a  breadth  of  16  inches.  I  cannot  call 
even  this  an  average  one,  as  there  were 
hundreds  larger  but  later  in  maturing. 
Cauliflowers  were  from  6  to  10  inches  in 
diameter,  but  I  was  told  larger  ones  had 
been  cut." 

FoKoiNG. — Tomato  culture  is  all  under 
glass.  The  average  yield  of  a  plant  is  8 
to  12  pounds.  They  sell  for  30  to  50  cents 
per  pound.  About  10  tons  per  annum  are 
raised  in  tne  vicinity  of  Dawson.  Lettuce 
is  grown  under  glass  until  about  June  1. 
The  first  growth  is  ready  for  market  about 
April  1.  It  is  sold  for  from  $2  per  dozen 
bunches  when  first  placed  on  the  market 
to  $1  per  dozen  bunches  later  on  in  the 
season.  A  large  quantity  of  this  is  used 
on  account  of  there  being  a  scarcity  of 
vegetables  in  the  early  spring.  Celery 
grows  rapidly.  This  is  all  started  under 
glass  and  matures  in  the  open.  It  sells 
for  about  $2  per  dozen  stalks.  Cabbage  is 
started  under  glass  and  transplanted.  An 
early  variety  is  used  in  order  that  it  may 
mature  before  frost.  It  sells  for  from  5 
to  15  cents  per  pound. 


PACIFIC  BASKET  AND  BARREL  CO. 

W.  p.  ANGELO,  Manager 

Manufacturers  of 
VENEER  PRODUCTS 

and  all  kluds  of 
Boxes  and  Box  Shocks 
Berry  and  Fruit  Baskets. 
Car  lots  a  specialty. 

679  BRYANT  ST.,  NEAR  FIFTH,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 

BRANCH  FACTORIES  ;  LODI  AND  FRESNO. 


PUT  YOUR  WATER  JUST   WHERE  NEEDED 


This  cut  illustrates  our  speci.il  pipe  made  for  surfa<  e  irrigation.  We  have  a  circular 
which  gives  the  construction  of  same  with  prices  and  fully  explains  its  use,  which  we 
win  cheerfully  mali  you  if  something  modern  and  economical  appeals  to  you. 

We  also  manufacture  all  tltliugs  for  the  pipe,  such  as  ells,  tets,  and  gates.  Addressall 
ln<iuiries  to  Dept.  A. 

AMES  &  IRVIN  CO. 

Cor.  8th  and  Irvvin  St..  San  Francisco 

We  also  manufacture  Metal  Roofing,  Conductor  I'lpe,  Kave  Troughs,  etc. 


QUALITY 

IN 


FUMIGATION  CYANIDE 


IS  THE  IMPORTANT  CONSIDERATION 


The  best  authorities  unanimously  agree  that  for  the  effectual  generation 
of  Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  a  Cyanide  should  not  contain  In  excess  of  1  per  cent 
of  Chloride  of  Sodium  (common  salt).  A  higher  percentage  of  this  ingredient 
materially  reduces  the  available  amount  of  gas  by  the  process  of  decomposi- 
tion. 

It  is  well  worth  your  while  to  verify  this  statement,  and  when  in  doubt  as 
to  the  Sodium  Chloride  content  of  a  Cyanide,  have  a  reputable  chemist  furnish 
you  an  analysis.    It  may  prove  a  good  investment. 

The  RoeHnlcr  A  HanHlaohrr  Chemical  Co. 'a  Special  FumlKatlnK  C.ranldr  of 
Po<aiiHluin  OS-90  per  cent  and  Cyanide  of  Sodium  128-130  per  cent  In  mnnufac- 
tnred  exprciiHly  for  fnmlKatlnK.  Contains  no  exceHM  of  chloride  of  aodlnm.  It 
Keneratea  quickly.     Reliable,  E^fllclent,  Economical. 


THE  BRAUN  CORPORATION 

SELLING  AGENTS 
363-371  NEW  HIGH  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES 


WHY  you  should  have 

A  Likfreshing  Plant 

BECAUSE  you  can  easily  and  cheaply  convert  your  perish- 
able fruits  and  vegetables  into  staples. 

UKFRESHED  products  are  .superior  in  every  way — less  los.s  of  weight  and 
foe"  contents — less  sulphur  required.  Superior  flavor  and  keeping  qualities 
—  -'.lust  Like  Fresh."  Co.st  of  installing  plant  is  nominal.  Expense  of  op- 
erating is  less  than  sun  drying.  For  other  reasons  and  full  particulars, 
write  or  call.  Be  sure  lo  look  into  this  matter  this  season,  as  it  wilt  prove  a 
nionei/  maker  for  you. 

THE  CALIFORNIA  UKFRESH  COMPANY 

THE  WANN  COMPANY.  SeUing  Agents 
505  Union  Savings  Bank  Building,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Reference— Wellman  Kobbins  Mercantile  Co..  Oalcland,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  DISTRIBUTORS 

1008-1010  SECOND  STREET 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIFORNIA 

We  are  the  Clearance  Honae  ob  ahipmenta  of  Declduoua  Fruits  from  the  State. 
We  can  All  ordera  for  any  varletr  of  fruit  from  any  diatrlct  with  Prompt- 
neaa  and  DIapatch.     We  handle  only  In  carload  lota,  and  make  the  Ail- 
ing of  P.  O.  B.  ordera  our  Specialty.     Some  of  the  principal  flrma 
amiiatlnB  arei 


EARL  FRUIT  CO. 
THE  PIONEER  FRUIT  CO. 
PRODUCERS  FRUIT  CO. 
FRANK  H.  BUCK  CO. 
SILVA-BERGTHOLDT  CO. 
PINKHAM  &  McKEVITT 
SCHNABEL  BROS.  &  CO. 
PENRYN  FRUIT  CO. 

Ofllcera: 

Frank  H.  Buck,  Pres. 

W.  E.  Gerber,  1st  Vice-Pres. 
Chas.  B.  Bills,  2nd  Vice-Pres. 
H.  A.  Fairbank.  Treasurer. 


GEO.  D.  KELLOGG  &  SON 
VACAVILLE  FRUIT  CO. 
G.  H.  ANDERSON 
W.  J.  WILSON  &  SON 
A.  BLOCK  FRUIT  CO. 
VALLEY  FRUIT  CO. 
W.  O.  DAVIES 
NEWCASTLE  FRUIT  CO. 

Board  of  ManaKerat 

C.  B.  Dewees  Chas.  B.  Bills 

C.  Fotheringham      George  D.  Kellogg 

A.  H.  Schnabel         H.  A.  Fairbank 


F.  B.  McKEVITT,  Secretary  and  General  Manager 

Correspondence  Solicited 


Save  Money  By  Buying 
This  Good 
Second-Hand  Pipe 

We  can  supply  you  with  any 
size  and  quantity  of  Standard 
Pipe  or  Casing— ail  new  threads 
and  couplint!B— all  stoclc  guar- 
anteed tirst  class. 

If  thiniiiBg  of  bayinx       k'uki  of  pipe. 
70Drbe«t  iAteruti  will  b«  served  hj  writiax 
ms  for  prices  aad  particalars. 

Pacific  Pipe  Co.,  Main  and  Howard  Sis.,  San  Francisco 
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War  Munitions  for  Agricultural  Peace. 


To  the  Editor:  Swords  and  spears  have 
long  been  out  of  date  as  implements  of 
war,  but  the  makers  of  war  machinery 
have  had  to  think  hard  and  work  lively 
to  keep  abreast  with  the  advance  in  the 
development  of  the  plowshare  and  the 
pruning  hook,  and  all  that  helps  to  make 
the  farm  and  the  farmer  a  mighty  factor 
in  the  affairs  of  a  nation.  So  far,  how- 
ever, labor  and  time-saving  devices  are 
mainly  for  the  valley  farmer,  and  the 
man  whose  abves  cover  the  hills  and 
mountain  sides  of  this  and  other  States 
must  still  plow  and  cultivate  in  the  old 
way. 

Nations  are  multiplying  "Dread- 
naughts"  while  the  International  Peace 
Commission  Is  loud  in  its  outcries  against 
such  great  extravagance.  Right  here  let 
this  commission  sit  up  and  take  notice; 
let  it  turn  its  eyes  upon  the  farmer,  espe- 
cially the  hillside  farmer,  and  it  may  find 
a  solution  for  some  of  its  problems.  By 
the  aid  of  the  manufactuiers  of  the  ma- 
terials that  make  the  'Dreadnaughts" 
dreadful  the  farmer  is  being  tiained  to 
turn  the  forces  of  destruction  into  forces 
of  production. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Wrights 
Local  of  the  Farmers'  Eucational  and  Co- 
operative Union,  the  Du  Pont  Powder 
Company  gave  a  very  interesting  demon- 
stration of  the  uses  of  dynamite  on  ..^e 
farm,  on  the  farm  of  A.  G.  Palmer,  near 
Skyland,  in  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains,  on 
Saturday,  June  24,  1911.  P^ully  a  hundred 
farmers  and  farmers'  wives  and  farmers' 
children  came  from  the  surrounding  hills 
and  valleys  to  see  the  demonstrators,  Mr. 
Oliver  and  Mr.  Stlbich,  blow  up  the  farm. 

In  the  morning  dead  fruit  trees  that 
had  been  planted  in  soil  composed  of 
shale  rock,  covered  with  an  18-inch  layer 
of  shot  loam,  were  blasted  out,  and  the 
one  shot  also  prepared  the  hole  for  a  new 
tree.  Both  methods  of  firing  were  used; 
that  is,  with  fuse  and  cap  and  with  a 
blasting  machine. 

The  visitors  had  brought  well  filled 
baskets,  and  at  noon  all  adourned  to 
Adams  Grove,  near  by,  to  enjoy  a  brief 
social  time.  Coffee  was  served  by  the 
social  committee  of  Wrights  Local.  After 
luncheon  the  gentlemen  held  a  discussion 
with  the  demonstrators  as  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  "Farming  with  Dynamite," 


and  the  necessity  of  this  work  in  Santa 
Clara  and  Santa  Cruz  counties.  Mr. 
Wrinch,  the  president  of  Wrights  Local, 
then  called  for  order  and  introduced  Mr. 
Homer  Craig,  State  Vice-President  of  the 
Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-operative 
Union,  who  spoke  on  the  organization  of 
this  great  movement  in  the  days  of  cotton 
speculation  in  the  South  and  the  marvel 
ous  growth  it  has  made  in  the  past  few 
years.  He  gave  much  credit  to  Mr.  Barret, 
the  national  president,  whose  work  was  of 
such  merit  that  President  Roosevelt  made 
him  a  member  of  the  County  Life  Com 
mission. 

Mr.  Craig  was  followed  by  Mr.  Edward 
Berwick,  of  Pacific  Grove,  who  spoke 
bi-iefly  but  to  the  point  on  the  equal  suf- 
frage amendment  which  is  to  come  before 
the  voters  in  October.  Numbers  of  the 
College  Equal  Suffrage  League  of  San 
Francisco  were  present  with  an  abun- 
dance of  literature  on  the  same  topic. 
Lack  of  information  of  this  important  sub- 
ject can  be  no  excuse  for  the  farmers  of 
Santa  Cruz  and  Santa  Clara  counties  not 
doing  their  duty  voting  this  fall. 

A  return  was  made  to  the  Palmer  vine- 
yards, where  it  was  demonstrated  that 
by  using  one  stick  of  Red  Cross  Extra 
(25%)  dynamite  old  vines  could  be  blast- 
ed out  and  on  the  place  where  the  old 
vine  stood  a  perfect  hole  was  left  to  re- 
ceive the  new  vine.  Three  shots  were 
filed  with  elect licity  at  once  for  tree  plant 
ing  holes  and  perfect  results  were  ob- 
tained, as  the  soil  immediately  surround- 
ing the  bore-hole  was  shattered  for  a 
radius  of  2\<>  feet  and  the  cementing 
material  broken  for  another  three  feet. 
These  last  shots  also  showed  the  manner 
of  rejuvenating  old  orchards.  The  hole  is 
bored  between  rows  of  trees  and  the  soil 
Is  so  broken  by  the  shot  that  the  tender 
hair  roots  are  enabled  to  make  a  better 
growth,  and  to  have  easier  access  to  the 
moisture  below.  The  task  of  hillside 
plowing  is  made  easier  by  this  rejuvena- 
tion process  which  also  takes  the  place  of 
sub-soil  plowing. 

Let  some  one  now  come  forth  and  show 
us  how  we  can  receive  a  sure  crop  and  a 
stable  market  and  the  farmers  will  show 
you  a  nation  of  "dreadnaughts,"  for 
place  and  plenty  will  reign. 

COKKE.SPONnENT. 

Skyland,  Santa  Cruz  county. 


Waterloo  Boy  Gasoline  Engine 


Centrifugal  Pump 


Pyramid  Pump 


Send  for  Special  (Catalogues. 
Wecan  makeyou  the  Riglit  Priceon  this  Englneand  Centrifugal  Pump. 
Every  Engine  and  Pump  Guaranteed. 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE 

PUMP  HOUSE 

33-41  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Pumps  lor  Every  Service  and  Use 

Gasoline  Engines— Wind  Mills— Tanl<s 

Pipe— Pipe  Fittings— Brass  Goods 

Catalogue  Mailed  Free 


REDWOOD  TANKS 

I  deal  direct  with  the  con.sumer.  It  I  had  agent.s  to  sell  my  product  il 
would  mean  that  I  must  add  to  my  price  as  much  as  the  agents'  commission 
would  be.  My  lumber  is  brouglit  direct  from  the  forest.  Latest  improvcii 
machinery.  Up-to-date  methods.  Redwood  Tanks,  Picking  Boxes,  Peacli 
Bo.xes.  Drying  Trays,  Egg  Cases.  A  tank  5  ft.  diameter,  2%  ft.  deep,  $7.50.  A 
tank  6  ft.  diameter,  2%  ft.  deep,  $10.50.  Large  stock  of  tanks  of  various  sizes 
in  stock.    Anything  made  to  order  on  short  notice.    Spraying  tanks. 

II.  F.  WILSON,  447  W.  Main  St.,  Stockton.  Cal. 


CALIFORINJ  lA    FRUITS   A.ND    HOW   TO    GROW  THEM 

Price  83 
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|Fertilize  With  Air| 

"  The  nodules  on  these   roots  are  colonies  of  ss 

bacteria  that  suck  the  nitrogen  from  the  air  and  ^ 
store  it  in  the  plant,  which  then  becomes  a  = 
valuable  fertilizer.  The  bacteria  were  placed  ^= 
there  by  inoculating  the  seed  with 

farmogermI 

(High  Bred  Nitrogen  Gathering  Bacteria) 

Science  has  thus  brought  the  wonderful 

possibilities  of  bacteria  fertilization  to  a  sss 

thoroughly  practical  and  simple  method  ^ 
of  application. 

This  places  within  reach  of  every  grower  ~~ 

an  enormous  increase  in  the  tonnage  and  ^5 

fertilizing  value  of  ^= 

COVER  CROPS  I 

Vetch,  clover,  fenugreek  and  all  legumes  can  = 
be  inoculated  with  Farmogerm  at  a  nominal  = 
expense  and  by  a  simple  operation,  or  we  will  55 
treat  the  seed  for  our  customers  if  preferred.  ^= 

WRITE  DEPT.  O  FOR  FARMOGERM  BOOKLET.  = 

'Seed 6 Plant  Co.  % 

E^rablished J87f.  = 
326-328-330  50.  MAIN  ST.  = 

Los  Angeles  ,    California  ^ 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  CALIFORNIA.  = 


LARGEST  CITRUS  NURSERIES  IN  THE  WORLD 

Parties  contemplating  the  planting  of  citrus  groves  this  coming  spring 
will  do  well  to  send  for  our  prices  soon,  as  there  will  evidently  a  a  shortage 
of  strictly  first  class  stock.  Write  today  for  particulars,  or,  better  still,  pay 
us  a  visit  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  show  you  just  what  we  have. 

Our  finely  illustrated  booklet,  "Citrus  Fruits,"  covering  the  industry 
from  the  seed  to  the  market,  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25c  in 
stamps. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAM  DIMAS,  CALIFORNIA 


HIGH  GRADE  CITRUS  TREES 

20  years  experience  enables  us  to  furnish  the  best  absolutely. 
Write,  phone  or  call  for  information.    We  are  here  for  business. 

POLLARD  BROS. 

CORNER  MISSION  STREET  AND  LOS  ROBLES  AVE.,  SOUTH  PASADENA.  CAL. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  COMPANY  'Teiintrl"" 

"Anchor"  Brand,  Velvet  Flowers  of  Sulphur;  "Volcano"  Brand,  Sublimed  Flowers  of  Sul- 
phur; "Tiger"  Brand,  Sublimed  Sulphur;  "Diamovd  S"  Hrand,  Refined  Flour  Sulphur; 
"Fruit"  Brand.  Powdered  Sulphur,  Roll  or  Stick,  Belined  Lump. 

AGENTS  FOR  "Flcur  dc  Soufre"  Extra  Fine  and  Eagle  Brand.  Flori  dl  Zollo 
(for  bleaching  and  spraying) . 

Refinery:  BORDEAUX.  FRANCE. 
Office— 624  California  St..  above  Kearney.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIFORNIA 
Samples  and  Prices  on  Application.  Telephone:  Kearney  4836— (Home)  CB636. 


EUCALYPTUS 
SEEDS 

In  large  or  small  quantities,  33  species  to 
select  from.  Write  for  free  pamphlet, 
"Eucalyptus  Culture."  It  tells  you  how 
to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the  plants  and 
plant  out  in  the  field.  Also  describes  all 
the  leading  kinds,  gives  their  uses,  etc. 

Trial  packets  IBc  each,  4  for  BOc.  Write 
for  prices  in  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

345  S.  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL, 
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"STAR"  ORCHARD  LADDER 


Combines 

STRENGTH 

RIGIDITY 

LIGHTNESS 

DURHBILITY 

Every  step 
is  bolted. 
Simply 
tighten  nuts 
to  keep 
ladder  in 
perfect 
condition. 

Ask  your 
dealer  or 
write  u8  for 
prices. 


UNION  BLIND  AND  LADDER  CO.,  Inc. 
2243  Pcralta  St..  Oakland,  Cal. 


U  IVI  F»  JS 

FOR   DEEP  WELLS 


BUILT  FOR  FARM  OR  IRRIGATION 
PURPOSES 


WATEE  RAISING  FROM  DEEP  WELLS 
OUR  SPECIALTY. 

POMONA  MFG.  CO. 

POMONA.  CALIF. 

Or  WEED  ENGINEERING  CO. 

PORTERVILLE.  CALIF. 


CALIFORNIA  ONION  PRODUC 
TION  AND  TRADE. 


(Continued  From  Page  61.) 

prices.  The  reason  for  this  advance  price 
is,  of  course,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
vegetables  would  sprout  if  kept  until  late 
in  the  season,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
when  prices  show  a  decided  upward  ten- 
dency toward  the  first  of  the  year  and  af- 
terward, only  those  onions  which  are 
ready  to  sprout  are  sold,  the  others  beins; 
kept  as  long  as  i)Ossible  for  the  increased 
returns.  By  having  them  well  dried  so 
that  they  will  not  sprout,  the  largest 
l)art  of  the  problem  in  getting  good  prices 
can  therefore  be  solved. 

It  is  this  danger  of  sprouting  that 
makes  this  crop  a  risky  one  to  handle. 
Potatoes,  for  instance,  can  be  held  until 
prices  go  up,  provided  a  buyer  can  gain 
control  of  the  crop.  When  onions  are 
cornered,  other  dealers  only  need  to  wait 
until  sprouting  is  imminent  and  they  get 
them  back  at  their  own  figure.  Of  course, 
when  sprouting  starts  the  stock  has  to  be 
sold  at  once  or  the  owner  will  lose  every- 
thing. 

This  sprouting  often  makes  a  collapse 
of  prices  when  there  is  not  a  great  de:il 
on  the  market,  and  permits  a  person  who 
holds  good  keeping  stock  to  feel  quite 
sure  that  prices  will  revive  when  the 
sijoiled  stock  has  been  consumed. 

From  this  State  onions  are  regularly 
sent  to  the  Alaska  markets,  no  shipments 
of  great  size  being  sent  to  that  place  from 
other  States,  provided  prices  are  normal. 
A  large  amount  of  the  product  is  also  sent 
to  Texas  after  what  is  raised  in  that  State 
is  used  up,  but  this  is  as  far  East  as 
onions  are  normally  sent.  Many  times, 
however,  shipments  are  made  to  other 
l)laces  when  prices  are  good,  where  in  nor 
mal  years  none  would  be  sent,  and  the 
same  thing  is  true  for  stock  sent  here. 

The  amount  of  onions  consumed  does 
not  vary  a  great  deal,  and  prices,  except 
when  weather  conditions  or  methods  of 
handling  cause  sprouting  to  take  place 
early,  are  affected  mainly  by  the  demand 
in  other  places  which  causes  large  ship- 
ments and  a  resulting  shortage  here. 

It  is  generally  figured  that  one  sack  of 
onions  is  consumed  for  every  ten  of  pota- 
toes, both  here  and  elsewhere,  although  a 
variation  in  the  price  of  one  has  no  effect 
on  the  price  of  the  other.  The  amount 
jH-oduced  in  this  State  last  year  was  ap- 
proximately 2,352,000  sacks. 

Early  onions  are  transplanted  from  the 
seed  bed,  while  others  are  planted  in  the 
field  direct.  The  cost  per  acre  of  raising 
a  crop  is  calculated  to  be  about  $100,  and 
the  crop  may  vary  from  8  or  10  to  as 
much  as  25  and  30  tons  per  acre — any- 
thing above  ten  tons  being  a  good  crop. 
The  early  red  onions  which  need  greater 
care  than  the  others  are  grown  usually  in 
small  patches  witn  other  garden  truck, 
mostly  coming  from  Stockton.  Other  va- 
rieties may  be  given  field  culture  and 
have  a  wider  area  of  production. 


Dr.  George  Gordon,  live  stock  inspector 
for  Kings  county,  in  his  monthly  report 
to  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  states  that 
an  exceptionally  great  interest  in  imi)rov- 
ing  sanitary  conditions  is  being  shown 
by  dairymen  of  the  county,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  state 
dairy  law. 


The  Chaise  dairy  farm,  below  Arling- 
ton, Riverside  county,  has  been  leased  to 
P.  R.  Karales,  accompanied  by  the  sale 
of  all  stock  thereon. 

FARMERS  EDUCATIONAL  AND 
CO-OPERATIVE  UNION  OF  AMERICA 

All  that  Its  name  Implies.  An  up-to-date  farm- 
ers organization  extending  over  twenty-Blx 
States.  California  Ulvlson  now  well  established. 
Send  for  particulars  State  Secretary,  Farmer! 
Union,  Box  <»,  Imperial,  Cal. 


sturdy^jools 
trying"Ijobs 


Here  is  a  Keen 
K utter  Fork — 
a  sturdy  bit  of 
springy  timber, 
tipped    with  three 
properly  curved  tines 
of  finest  steel,  tempered 
like     a     watch  spring. 
When  this  fork  is  sunk 
settled    bunch   of  Ion 


into 
hay, 


well 


 —    -■    -  -    \\^^^ 

strength  is  needed  at  the  end  of  the  handle.  V^^^^ 

Km  mm 

Farming  Tools 

— hoes,  forks,  r.ikes,  scythes,  axes,  spading  forks, 
corn  knives,  shovels,  spades,  ditch  tools,  manure 
hooks,  potato  hooks  and  bush  hooks — are  all  re- 
markable for  their  working  capacity.    A  brawny 
man  and  a  Keen  Kutter  Tool  is  a  combination 
hard  to  beat  when  it  comes  to  actual  results 
in  worl<  accomplished. 

"The  Recolleclion  of  Qualily  Remains  Long  After  the  Price  It  Forgotten. ' 

Trademark  Registered  -E.  C  SIMMONS 

If  not  at  your  dealer's,  wri'e  a*. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  CO.,  Inc.,  St.  Loais  and  New  York,  U.S^ 


WIXXE  DISTILLATE  ENGINES 


2-H.  P.  875; 


The  Best  General  I'tllity  Knglne  on  the  Market 
4-H.  P.  $125;  6-H.  P.  S160; 


8-H.  P.  $22S. 


(iuaranteed  for .')  years 
to  deliver  the 
actual  horse  power 
as  stamped  on  the 
name  plate. 


.\n  up-to-date  engine; 
snappy,  vigorous 
and  powerful. 
.Simple,  reliable 
and  durable. 


WHY  PAY  HIGHEK  PKICEii  WULIM  WE  CAN  bUAKAINTEE  SATISFACTION 

Write  for  particulars,  statins  size  wanted 

MILLER  6  KITTS.  Machinery  Merchants 

7th  Floor,  Hooker  &  Lent  Bdg.,  503  Market  St.,  San  Franclaco 

PUMP  JACKS,  PUMPS,  BELTING.  tTC. 


Pateated  Automatic  Wnter  Balnnoc 
Irrigation  Pump,  dire<rt-oonnected 
to  electric  motor;  Bclf-operatlne; 
Ideal}  Trill  re<|nlre  no  attention. 


Hard  to  Beat 


Electrically  driven  centrifugal  pumps  are  used 
extensively  for  irrigation  work. 
We  furnish  these  pumps  from  one  horsepower  up. 
We  make  pumps  to  suit  special  conditions. 
Write  for  booklet — It  tella  you  how. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS.  Inc. 

357-361  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


212  N.  I.OM  AniceleH  St. 
l.OH  Ang^elpN. 


Work*  I 
Carlton  Station, 

W.  Berkeley.  Cal. 


Pointers  that  are 
Worth  $1000.00  to 
Every  Rancher. 


The  exiR-rieiifes  of  two  practical  ranchmen  are  told  in  a  nicely  illustrated 
book,  free  to  every  man  interested  in  Irrigation,  (ireat  problem.s  .solved  that 
will  save  you  Money  and  show  you  JIou:  Send  for  the  5th  Editif)n  of  our 
Hrown  Book  (free). 

KELLAR-THOMASON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1234  East  28th  Street,  Los  Aneeies,  California 


BERRY  PLANTS 

LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 

PASADENA.  CAE.  R.  F.  O. 


wa\ti:d. 

\  oonipetent  field  I>»mn  for  u  liirKe  or- 
fbiinl.  Perninnent  ponIIIoii  fur  rlicht  nian. 
Bus  3*1,  Parlflo  Hural  Preaa. 


THB  HENDERSON 

FRUIT  LADDER 

Best  Made 

Durable,  Practical  and  (  heap- 
eat  on  the  Market.  Bend  for 
Price  List. 

HENDERSON  MFG.  CO. 
710  E.  lOtb  Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 


W.-VNTRD  —  Fir.st-class  orcharilist;  :i8u 
HCics.  prunes,  pears,  apricots;  give  ref- 
erences and  state  salary.  F.  N.  Woods. 
Jr.,  714  Pacific  BIdg..  San  Francisco. 
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BARLEY,  BRAN,  ETC. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  heard  from  dif- 
ferent large  dairymen  who  state  that  they 
use  barley  with  better  results  than  bran, 
claiming  it  gives  the  cow  greater  nour- 
ishment and  strength  and  produces  more 
and  richer  milk.  Is  there  anything  in 
this? 

Should  the  seed-end  of  a  potato  be 
thrown  away  when  planting?  Have  heard 
it  produces  small  potatoes. 

From  whom  and  how  might  I  learn 
more  of  the  Babcock  system  of  milk- 
testing? 

Is  ensilage  better  than  dry  alfalfa  hay, 
etc.,  for  beef  producing?  Subscriber. 
Barstow. 

[Under  certain  conditions  bran  is  bet- 
ter than  barley,  and  under  other  condi- 
tions, the  reverse.  If  you  are  feeding 
largely  alfalfa  or  alfalfa  hay,  rolled  bar 
ley  is  more  rational  than  bran.  If  you 
are  feeding  grain-hay,  bran  makes  a  bet- 
ter balanced  ration  with  it,  etc. 

In  field  planting,  the  whole  potato  is 
generally  cut  in  for  seed.  In  garden 
planting  where  people  take  more  time,  the 
small  eyes  at  the  end  are  taken  off  with 
a  slice  of  the  skin  and  ti.e  rest  of  the 
piece  goes  with  the  next  eyes  below,  help- 
ing them  to  grow  strongly. 

You  shoula  get  one  of  the  up-to-date 
text-books  for  an  explanation  of  the  Bab 
cock  test — like  Milk  and  Its  Products" 
by  Prof.  Wing.  The  dealers  in  dairy  sup- 
plies have  pamphlets  and  circulars  telling 
how  to  use  the  apparatus. 

Corn  silage  and  alfalfa  hay  are  used 
to  advantage  together.  Alfalfa  hay  is, 
however,  more  available  for  beef-making 
— in  connection  with  grain  If  you  wish  to 
go  to  that  expense  and  can  get  enough 
for  the  beef  to  pay  for  it. 


WHEN  TO  CUT  ALFALFA. 


Messrs.  E.  H.  Grubb  and  W.  S.  Guilford 
of  the  Sacramento  Valley  Irrigation  Com- 
pany giv«  in  the  Willows  .lournal  these 
timely  suggestions: 

The  time  to  cut  alfalfa  is  when  it  begins 
coming  into  bloom.  The  best  time,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  in  which  to  irri- 
gate, is  a  few  days  before  cutting,  instead 
of  a  few  days  after  cutting.  By  following 
this  well-established  method,  the  five  and 
six  crops  now  annually  cut  can  be  in- 
creased to  six  and  seven  and  in  some  in- 
stances eight. 

The  grazing  animal  is  a  good  guide  to 
follow  in  determining  the  time  to  cut 
hay.  An  animal  will  not  eat  ripened, 
woody  grass  unless  forced  to  it.  The 
most  palatable  and  nutritious  grasses  are 
those  in  which  the  elements  of  nutrition 
are  in  a  more  or  less  liquid  state.  When 
they  are  woody  and  hard,  a  chemical  an- 
alysis will  show  plenty  of  nutritive  ele- 
ments, but  they  are  not  in  condition  for 
assimilation  by  the  animal. 

On  the  other  hand,  grass  cut  too  green 
and  watery  will  not  keep  well,  and  the 
elements  of  food  have  not  been  stored  in 
its  tissues  in  suhicient  quantity  to  make 
it  valuable.  Grass  should  not  be  cut  for 
hay  after  it  has  made  its  growth,  but 
before  the  processes  of  maturity  begin, 
and  this  is  just  before  coming  into  bloom. 
Whan  large  yields  of  hay  are  to  be  har- 
vested, the  cutting  should  begin  when  the 
buds  are  forming  for  bloom.  Unless  this 
is  done,  the  last  end  of  the  crop  will  be 
ripe  and  woody  before  it  is  reached  by 
the  harvesters. 

When  grass  is  allowed  to  start  seed- 
forming  for  reproduction,  the  growth  of 
the  plant  is  checked  for  the  completion 
of  these  processes.  When  cut  just  before 
this  stage,  the  plant  immediately  starts 
active  development  for  the  production  of 
more  growth  preparatory  to  another  seed- 
ing. 

After  mowing,  hay  should  be  raked  in 
small  windrows  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are 


Get  Oversize  Tires 

Avoid  Blow-Outs — Save  Overloading 

Goodyear  No-Rim-Cut  tires — 10%  oversize — cost  no  more  than 
tires  that  rim-cut,  or  tires  not  oversize. 


The  sale  of  Goodyear  No-Rim- 
Cut  tires  has  multiplied  six  times 
over  in  the  past  two  years.  Over 
600,000  have  already  been  sold. 

Sixty-four  leading  motor  car 
makers  have  contracted  with  us 
for  these  tires.  The  demand  from 
users  is  now  so  great  that  our 
mammoth  factories  run  night  and 
day. 

This  patented  tire  has  become 
the  sensation.  It  is  saving  millions 
of  dollars  to  motor  car  owners.  It 
is  a  tire  that  you  should  know. 


No  Hooks— No  Bolts 

The  No-Rim-Cut  tire  has  no  hooks 
on  the  base.  No  tire  bolts  are  need- 
ed to  hold  it  on. 

Into  the  tire  base  we  vulcanize  flat 
tapes  made  of  126  braided  wires. 
These  make  the  tire  base  unstretch- 
able.  The  tire  can't  come  oS  because 
nothing  can  stretch  it  over  the  rim 
flange.  But  when  you  remove  one 
flange,  the  tire  slips  off  like  any  quick- 
detachable  tire. 

1  hisbraided  wire,  flat  tape  feature  is 
controlled  by  our  patents.  It  is  the  only 
way  known  to  make  a  safe  bookless 
tire.  That  is  why  other  tire  makers  still 
recommend  the  old-style  clincher  tire. 


The  No-Rim-Cut  Tire 

This  tire  fits  any  stand- 
ard rim.  Simply  reverse 
the  removable  rim  flanges  — 
that  is,  slip  them  to  the  op- 
posite sides.  They  will  then 
curve  outward,  as  shown  in 
the  picture  above.  The  tire 
comes  against  a  rounded  edge, 
and  rim-cutting  is  made  im- 
possible. 


Ordinary  Clincher  Tire 

In  the  ordinary  tire — the  clincher 


GOOD^AR 

No-Rim-Cut  Tires 


tire — the  removable  rim  flanges  must 
be  set  to  curve  inward.  They  must 
graso  hold  of  the  hooks  in  the  tire 
base,  to  hold  the  tire  on.  Note  how 
those  thin  flanges  dig  into  the  tire 
when  deflated.  That  is  the  cause  of 
rim-cutting,  which  may  wreck  a  flat 
tire  in  a  moment. 

10%  Oversize 

The  No-Rim-Cut  tire,  where  the 
rim  flanges  flare  outward,  can  be  made 
10%  over  the  rated  size  and  still  fit 
the  rim.  And  we  give  you  that  over- 
size without  extra  cost. 

That  means  10%  more  air  —  10% 
greater  carrying  capacity.  And  that, 
with  the  average  car,  adds  25%  to  the 
tire  mileage. 

This  oversize  takes  care  of  your 
extras — top,  glass  front,  etc.  It  avoids 
the  overloading  which  causes  blow- 
outs on  nine  cars  in  ten  which  have 
skimpy  tires. 

These  two  features  together — No- 
Rim-Cut  and  oversize — will  under  av- 
erage conditions,  cut  tire  bills  in  two. 
Yet  these  tires  cost  you  nothing  more 
than  other  standard  tires. 
Do  you  wonder  that  men  who 
know   these  tires  insist  on 
getting  them? 


Our  latest  Tire  Book,  based 
on  12  years  spent  in  tire 
making,  tells  many  facts 
which  motorists  should  know. 
Ask  us  to  mail  it  to  you. 


THE  GOODYEAR  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY,     1 1 1th  Street,  Akron,  Ohio 


Branchea  and  Agencies  in  103  Principal  Cities 


We  Make  All  Sorts  of  Rubber  Tires 


wilted.  If  left  longer  the  leaves  become 
brittle  and  are  lost  when  handled.  The 
leaves  are  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
grass  plant.  Bunching  can  be  done  either 
with  a  hay-rake  or  by  hand.  The  action 
of  the  air  passing  through  these  bunches 
evaporates  the  moisture  from  the  plant, 
leaving  the  stems  and  l^ves  intact.  When 
a  large  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the  hay 
crop  is  exposed  to  the  sun,  the  leaves  are 
dried  rapidly  and  crumble  off  before  the 
moisture  is  taken  from  the  stems. 


A  CLEAN  HOG  WALLOW. 


The  hog  has  a  reputation  for  loving  the 
mire  and  mud,  and  the  furnishing  of  the 
same  to  him  is  more  of  a  benefit  than  an 
injury,  provided  the  proper  facilities  for 
preventing  the  mud  from  drying  on  him 
are  given.  The  hog  wallow  in  some  places 
has  fallen  into  disfavor  through  the  in- 
jury done  on  the  hot  days  by  the  mud 
that  sticks  to  the  hog's  sides  as  he  comes 
out  of  the  water,  drying  on  in  hard  flakes. 

This  can  be  prevented  by  having  the 
banks  of  the  wallow  lined  with  boards, 
so  that  when  the  hog  comes  out  of  the 
muddy  water  he  will  walk  on  wood  and 
not  be  belly  deep  in  mud.  By  walking 
slowly  up  wooden  planks  the  mud  on  his 
sides  will  drain  off  with  the  water  and  he 
will  be  quite  free  from  it  when  coming 
out.  Cleats  can  be  nailed  on  the  boards 
to  prevent  the  hogs  from  slipping  as  they 
come  out  of  the  water. 

When  there  is  quite  a  pond,  only  two 
or  three  planks  need  to  be  run  down  from 
the  higher  ground  and  the  rest  of  the 
pond  can  be  fenced  in,  so  that  the  only 
entrance  and  exit  will  be  over  the  wood, 
and  the  hobs  can  be  as  clean  in  coming 
out  as  if  the  whole  was  lined  with  wood. 


Prune  Dipper  and  Grader 


Through  better  facilities  for  manufacturing  at  our  new  factory  we 
have  been  able  to  reduce  prices  on  our  entire  line  of  prune  dippers  and 
graders  15^  to  25^.  Don't  use  an  old,  out  of  date  outfit  when  you 
can  get  a  new  modern  dipper  or  grader  at  a  reasonable  price. 

The  season  is  late  this  year,  with  more  than  even  chances  of  poor 
drying  weather,  and  a  good  prune  dipping  outfit  may  save  several 
times  its  price.  Needle  boards,  grading  screens,  and  all  extras  carried 
in  stock.   

ANDERSON -BRRN6R0VER  MFG.  CO. 

333-361  WEST  lUMN  ST..  SRN  lOSE,  CHL 
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Swine  Raising  in  Pacific  Northwest. 


By  D.  O.  Ltvelv,  General  Agent  Port- 
land Union  Stock  Yards  Co. 

A  booklet,  bearing  the  above  title  has 
been  issued  for  general  distribution  in  the 
effort  to  upbuiid  the  hog  husbandry. 

Fertility  of  soil  and  a  plentiful  supply 
of  pure  water  are  the  essential  i)oints  to 
be  considered  in  choosing  a  suitable  loca- 
tion for  hog  raising.. 

W.\TKi£. — Either  artesian,  shallow  well 
or  running  stream,  i)referably  the  latter, 
is  good  for  hogs.  If  water  must  be  hauled, 
or  is  scarce,  ah  automatic  watering  device 
should  be  used.  It  will  pay  for  itself 
quickly.  The  small  running  streams 
originating  from  springs  on  the  Individ 
ual  farms  are  the  best  and  safest.  Best, 
for  the  reason  the  water  is  fresh  and 
sweet,  and  safest  for  the  reason  that  the 
wafer  cannot  have  been  contaminated  by 
dispose  from  other  Herds  up  the  stream. 
Where  larger  streams  run  through  the 
plaice,  great  care  should  be  exercised  to 
know  what  herds  water  above  you  and  the 
condition-  in- which  they  are  kept,  for  the 
reason  that  one  herd  at  the  head  of  a 
stream  becoming  diseased  will  be  a  source 
of  danger  that  will  be  conveyed  by  the 
stream  to  all  other  herds  watering  be- 
low it.  It  should  be  considerred  by  every 
farmer,  in  cases  of  disease  where  condi- 
tions make  it  impossible  to  keep  his  herd 
from  the  stream  that  it  is  his  moral  duty 
to  notify  all  farmers  below  him  of  the 
outbreak,  in  order  that  they  may  protect 
themselves.  Indeed  it  should  be  a  moral 
obligation  among  farmers  to  notify  each 
other  i)romptly  of  the  outbreak  of  disease 
wUether  on  streams  or  not,  so  that  pre- 
ventive measures  may  be  adopted  to  fore- 
stall the  spreading  of  same. 

SiiADK. — Pick  your  locations  for  hog 
pastures  where  the  shade  is  good  and 
there  will  be  no  necessity  for  the  foul 
and  unhealthy  hog  wallow.  Hogs,  con- 
trary to  an. erroneous  prevailing  opinion, 
are  cleanJy  animals  and  never  seek  the 
-  filthy,. stagnant  iwols  to  wallow  in  if  there 
is  plenty  of  fresh  water,  and  seldom  seek 
the  water  at  any  time  if  there  is  abun 
da-nt  shade,  and  they  are  kept  free  from 
lice  and  other  unhealthy  conditions.  It  is 
only  when  they  cannot  get  comfort  from 
the  heat  any  other  way  that  they  seek  the 
wallow,  and  the  wallow  does  not  begin  to 
offer  the  comfort  that  a  shady  tree  with 
the  breeze  playing  under  it  offers. 

HotT.siNo. — Under  housing,  we  must  con- 
sider two  things;  first,  feeding;  second, 
farrowing.  In  feeding  in  this  country,  a 
closed-in  house  is  unnecessary.  It  is  ad- 
visable to  have  the  north,  east  and  west 
sides  closed,  preferably  with  the  walls  at 
least  two  feet  high  removable,  so  that  in 
the  summer  there  is  nothing  to  obstrHct 
the  ground  breeze.  With  very  little  in- 
geniHty  this  can  be  accomplished,  by  leav- 
ing-off  the  bottom  four  boards  all  around 
in  the  summer  and  slipping  them  in 
place  in  tfye  winter.  These  removable 
boards  should  be  put  in  place  from  the 
inside,  so  that  the  framework  will  offer 
resistance  against  the  weight  of  the  hogs 
crowded  against  them.  The  south  side 
should  remain  open  with  a  small  hood  in 
front  of  it.  The  floor  should  be  of  wood, 
or  cement,  from  both  standpoints  of  econ- 
omy and  healthfulness.  It  will  be  econ- 
omical, beca\ise  no  food  will  be  buried  in 
the  dirt  and  the  hogs  will  not  be  com- 
pelled to  swallow  dust  and  germs  in  eat- 
ing-it.  The  house  snould  be  divided  into 
two  coraijartments  to  keep  the  larger  hogs 
apart  from  the  smaller  ones.  The  troughs 
should  have  divisions  made  by  nailing 
pieces  across  about  every  twelve  inches 
to  keep  the  hops  from  lying  in  same  and 
crowding  each  other  out.  Let  the  trough 
be  nailed  at  each  end  to  two  pieces  of 


2x4,  about  three  feet  long,  the  trough 
resting  on  the  center  of  the  i)ieces;  this 
will  prevent  the  overturning  of  the 
troughs.  Clean  the  troughs  out  every 
day  and  clean  the  floor.  Keep  the  hogs 
out  of  feeding  house  except  at  feeding 
time.  At  all  other  times  their  place  is 
on  the  pasture;  don't  forget  this  item:  At 
all  other  times  their  place  is  on  the  pas- 
ture. 

F.MtRowiNfi  Hoc.'^Ks. — Each  sow,  at  far- 
rowing time,  should  have  her  own  house. 
Houses  about  6x8  feet,  floored,  roofed  and 
with  plenty  of  ventilation,  are  large 
enough.  Around  the  house,  except  at  the 
door,  put  a  pole  or  board  about  eight 
inches  above  the  ground  and  about  six  or 
eight  inches  from  the  walls.  This  can  be 
set  on  stakes  driven  in  the  ground,  and  is 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  sow 
from  crushing  the  life  out  of  the  pigs. 
If  the  tent  shaped  farrowing  house  is 
adopted,  this  guard  rail  is  unnecessary,  as 
the  angle  of  the  walls  offers  the  same  i)ro 
tection. 

Fk.nces. — Above  everything  build  your 
fences  right  and  build  them  permanent. 
Once  your  hogs  learn  they  can  get 
through  your  fence  your  trouble  begins. 
Not  only  does  this  prevent  control  of  your 
own  herd,  but  puts  you  absolutely  at  the 
mercy  of  your  neighbor's  diseased,  fight- 
ing and  scrub  animals,  which  will  con- 
taminate and  worry  your  hogs  and  make 
you  feed  many  pounds  more  feed  to  catch 
up  the  weight  lost  by  worry.  Always  re- 
member it  is  the  contented  and  quiet  dis- 
positioned  hog  that  puts  on  weight. 

The  Bo.\r. — The  most  important  factor 
in  the  herd  is  the  boar.  In  all  instance.s 
use  a  pure-bred  boar.  Too  much  emphasis 
cannot  be  laid  on  this.  Choose  him  from 
among  the  best,  for  the  best  is  none  too 
good.  Have  him  from  a  family  entirely 
foreign  to  your  own.  The  inexperienced 
had  better  let  line  breeding  alone.  See 
that  he  is  well  conformed,  full  of  vitality 
and  of  good  disposition.  Avoid  a  long 
head,  long  neck  and  long  legs.  See  that 
he  stands  well  up  on  his  toes.  Don't  buy 
a  sway  back,  nor  one  too  arched;  his  back 
should  be  nearly  straight.  A  little  arch 
won't  hurt,  but  must  not  be  too  pro- 
nounced. Don't  use  a  2x4  on  him,  for  a 
light  whip  will  handle  smf  boar  that  has 
been  properly  trained.  Keep  him  away 
from  the  sows  until  t.ney  need  him.  Use 
a  crate  for  breeding  purposes — it  will 
save  your  boar's  vitality.  Don't  put  him 
in  service  too  young;  eight  months  of  age 
is  the  earliest  time  he  should  be  used  and 
ten  months  is  better.  Have  him  get  ac- 
customed to  his  new  home  and  surround- 
ings before  he  is  put  to  work. 

Bkood  Sows. — In  selecting  from  your 
herds  the  gilts  you  expect  to  make  brood 
sows,  remember,  as  in  the  boar,  the  best 
is  none  too  good.  Select  them  from  large 
litters,  expecting  them  to  have  inherited 
prolificacy.  Choose  them  for  their  con- 
formation also.  See  that  they  are  good 
feeders  and  they  will  more  likely  be  good 
milkers.  After  the  first  farrowing,  watch 
them  for  their  mothering  qualities;  a  sow 
may  produce  large  litters,  but  on  account 
of  the  fact  that  she  is  a  poor  mother  will 
raise  but  few  pigs.  Such  a  sow  should  be 
immediately  promoted  to  the  feed  lots. 
Generally  speaking,  a  long,  rangy  sow  is 
a  better  brood  sow  than  the  short,  chunky 
one.  In  mating  the  sow,  find  out  any 
deficiencies  that  she  may  have  and  mate 
her  with  a  boar  that  is  extra  strong  in 
the  points  she  is  weak  in.  If  she  is  weak 
in  the  legs,  have  the  boar  extra  strong  in 
the  legs  with  large  bone.  If  swayback, 
use  a  boar  that  is  somewhat  arched.  In 
other  words,  remember  that  weak  charac- 
teristics may  be  eradtcated  by  using  op- 
posite strong  characteristics.   I  would  not 


SHROPSHIRES  FOR  SALE 
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COOF»ERS'S  3680 

First  at  Koyal  Show,  England  : 

WARDWELL'S  HONEST 

First  at  International  .Show,  Chicago, 
BEAD  THE  FLOCK. 

PURE  BRED  AND  GRADE  RAMS  FOR  SALE 

For  prices  write 


BISHOP*  BROiS.,  San  Ramon,  Cal. 


Fop  Sale : 
lOO  Shopt-Horn  Bulls 


KING  LANMS-ER,  GUNO  CHAMPItN  BULL  CALIFORNIA  STATE  FAIRS,  1909-10 


400  Blacuo  Roberts  Glide 
French  Merino  and 
100  Pure  Bred  Slirop- 
shire  Rams 

In  Single  or  Carload  Lots 
For  further  particulars  write  to 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE. 

Davis,  Cal. 


America's 
Leading  Horse  Importers 

At  the  six  World's  Fairs  since  1900,  our  Percheron 
Stallions  have  won  every  Championship,  and  every 
first  prize  except  two. 

At  the  recent  California  State  Fair  our  Percheron.s 
and  French  Coach  Stallions  won  14  Gold  Medals  and 
both  Championships. 

When  you  want  the  best  come  to  us. 

McLaughlin  bros., 


OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


ALTA  VISTA  HERD  OF  IMPORTED  GUERNSEYS 

OWNED  BY 
CHAS.  G.  LATHROP,  Stanford  I'nireriiitr,  Cal. 

From  above  herd  I  offer  for  sale  a  few  choice  bull  calves  from  such  sirss 
and  grand  sires  as 
IMP.  LOItD  KITCIIE^NE^R — 11369 
Winner  of  the  grand  champion  prize  at  Sacramento  State  Fairs  1909-1910.  and 
IMP.  RAYMOMJ  OF  THE  PltEBL — 11353 
Winner  of  the  first  prize  1906,  Island  of  Guernsey. 
For  further  particulars  write  to  above  address.    Inspection  solicited. 


W.  A.  FORBES,  Manager 


PENNANT  C)AIRY 


DIEPENBROCK 
RANCH 


LIVE  STOCK  IMPORTERS 


p.  O.  Box  746 


RIVERSIDE  ROAD,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 

Phone  :  Suburban  72x3 


PROTEIN 

EXCEEDING 


For  Cattle,  Poultry  and  all 
Farm  Animals 

Will  double  your  milk,  cream  and  egg  sapply. 

Write  for  booklet  "  Si  .stkm  atic  Fkejuni; 

.\ND  THK  \  AI,UK  OF  8oV   liKAN  MEAI,." 

NORTH  AME|IICAN  MERCANTILE  CO. 

318-820  Front  St.,  San  Franclsi-o 


WANTED 

By  competent,  sober  and  indu.striou.s  man,  dairy 
and  stock  ranch  of  20  to  60  cows  to  work  on 
shares,  for  a  term  of  years.  Distance  from 
school  makes  no  difference. 

Address  W.  S.  L..  Box  24. 
Bradley.  Cal. 

FOR  SALE 

A  JcrNfy  hull  «>iilf  Mln^d  by  Ha\'ii<*li(»rN 
Hi>illlllliN  74(l.%2;  ilaiii  IlllK-  FoxV  C«4»ldoil 
KalNflill.T  -MiKi'-i:  hair  NiNter  of  .\obIe  of 
OaklaiMrM  that  ri-<M>ntly  Hold  at  ('oi>|ier*H 
lilll  sale  for  HH.I.OOO. 

T.  It.  PI  l<\  Pftulunia.  Cul. 

R.  F.  IJ.  \<>.  4.  Uox  l.%2. 


HH.H, 


READY 

FOR 

EMERGENCIES. 

H.H.H 

LINIMENT 


SHOULD  BE  IN  EVERY  HOME 
ASA  SAFC-GUARDAOAIMST 
SORE  THROAT.  SWSLLINC5. 
SPRAINS.  RHEUMATISM. 
NEURALGIA.  STIFF  JOINTS.  LAMENESS. 
STOMACH  CRAMPS.  DIARRHOEA  .  £ic. 

THE  STOCKMAN '5  STAND  BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


HERCULES 


HARRBSS 
SADDLES 
HORSB 
COLLARS 


Dtf  They  La^t  Longer 

The  only  sure  way  to  get  a  HOMB 

Industry  Harness  Is  to  look  for  the  Hercules  stam  p 
Made  by  W.  DAVIS  *  B0V8,  Su  Ftancisco,  Cal. 
Your  DMler  haa  our  CaUUogue 


July.  23,  1911 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 


advocate  breeding  gilts  until  they  are  at 
least  nine  months  old.  That  is  plenty 
young  enough,  and  by  that  time  the  gilt 
will  have  obtained  growth  and  strength 
enough  to  carry  her  through  the  first 
litter.  In  western  Oregon  or  Washington, 
two  litters  a  year  can  be  depended  on. 
Keep  good  brood  sows  as  long  as  they 
continue  to  give  good  results.  Some  peo- 
ple claim  it  is  best  to  put  sows  out  of 
service  at  three  to  four  years  of  age,  but 
the  writer  has  seen  some  of  the  finest 
litters  come  from  sows  up  to  nine  years 
of  age.  Remember  that  a  well-proven 
brood  sow  of  any  age  within  reason  is 
worth  more  than  the  unproved  gilt. 

After  breeding,  let  sow  continue  with 
other  animals  on  pasture  for  two  months. 


THESE  FARMERS 
Say 

SHARPIES 

Tubular  Cream  Separators 
Cost  Least  To  Use 

"Have  used  Tobalar  over  nine  years.  Only  5c 
lor  repairs."— Perry  Faringer.  Mill  Hall,  Pa. 

"Have  used  Tubular  nine  years.  No  cost  for 
repairs."— A.  C.  Porter,  Loogootee,  Ind. 

"Tubular  has  cost  Illty  cents  lor  repairs  In  nine 
years."- John  E.  Taylor,  Orion,  Mich. 

"Have  used  Tubular  six  years.   Repairs  only 
ten  cents.  Still  using  original  quart  ol  oil."— 
—    A.  K.  Weiiiicr,  Smitliville,  0. 

A  regular  hand-driven 
Dairy  Tubular  has  done 
work  equal  to  100  years' 
service  in  a  five  to  eight 
cow  dairy  on   only  one 
dollar  and  fifteen  cents  for 
oil  and  repairs.    We  will 
niallyou,  free,  the  illustr.it- 
cd  account  of  this 
—  remarkable  rec- 
ord, giving alldctailsand  con- 
taining pictures  showing  how 
the  parts  of  the  Tubular  re- 
sisted wear. 
Dairy  Tubulars  have  no 
'  sks.  Twice  the  skimming 
force  of  others.  Skim 
faster  and  twice  asclcan. 
You  will  finally  have  a 
Tu  b  ular  —  so  try  The 
World's  Best  now,  with- 
out expense  to  yourself. 
Other  separators  taken  in 
e  xch  ange 
for  Tubu- 
lars. Write 
for  catalog 
No.  131 


30 


THE  SBARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO.. 

WEST  « HF.STKK,  PA. 
ChloBKO.IlI.,  Willi  Fp.iiioIb<o,  Cb1.,  I'-irtinnd, Ore. 

Toruoto.  Ouii.  Wlniilpcit,  Cmi.  


ALFALFA 
ALFALFA 

LITTLE  IRRIGATED  FARMS 

Merced  County,  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  3000  acres 
in  small  tracts.  Rich  sandy 
loam  .soil.  Santa  Fe  rail- 
road crosses  land.  Twc 
shipping  stations.  Sur- 
rounded by  a  highly  pro- 
ductive district.  Abundant 
water. 

Write  today  for  our  descrip- 
tive booklet, 

MERCED  COLONIES 

(Send  this  to  us) 

CO-OPERATIVE  LAND  &  TRUST  CO. 

"Lands  that  produce  wealth" 
595  Market  St..  San  Francisco 

(PleaM  Knd  me  lilcHiure  on  Merced  Colony  No.  2) 


NAME  

ADDRESS. 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  Information 
about  Patents,  Caveats  Trademarks,  and 
Infringements. 

DBWBT,  9TROWQ  *  CO., 

110e-(    Uerchants    Bzchance    Bldg..  tea 
FraaclMO.    ■■t*blUh*d  IK*. 


then  put  her  with  the  other  pregnant 
sows  and  feed  for  bone  and  muscle.  Keep 
her  in  good  form,  but  not  too  fat.  Bran, 
shorts,  ground  oats  and  peas,  and  a  little 
wheat  or  barley  should  be  fed.  Also  see 
that  she  has  good  green  pasture  to  run  on. 
Two  weeks  before  farrowing  time  put  her 
in  farrowing  pen  so  that  she  will  get  ac- 
quainted and  become  contented  in  her 
new  quarters.  Have  a  liberal  supply  of 
salt  and  ashes  handy  for  her,  which  will 
prevent  her  from  acquiring  a  desire  for 
animal  food  and  keep  her  from  eating  her 
pigs.  See  that  she  has  plenty  of  fresh 
water.  After  farrowing  she  should  have 
nothing  but  water  and  a  little  thin  slop 
for  the  first  day.  After  that  feed  lightly 
for  several  days.  After  a  week  begin  to 
increase  feed  as  fast  as  she  will  eat  with 
relish,  milk-making  foods.  It  takes  jilenty 
of  sow's  milk  to  make  healthy,  growthy 
pigs.  During  time  the  pigs  are  with  sow 
give  her  jjlenty  of  green  feed. 

Picis. — Attention  given  the  sow  at  far 
rowing  time  is  money  saved.  If  the  pigs 
come  in  cold  weather,  put  them  in  a 
warm  box  until  she  is  through  farrowing 
and  then  put  them  with  the  sow  immedi 
ately.  If  the  pigs  begin  to  scour,  feed  the 
sow  less  and  give  her  plenty  of  strong 
lime  water.  If  the  pigs  are  old  enough 
to  drink  when  they,  scour,  scalded  milk 
with  a  little  wheat  flour  and  a  half  egg 
for  each  pig,  stirred  together  is  good.  If 
too  young  to  drink,  give  them  four  or 
five  drops  of  i)aregoric.  Give  them  a  run- 
way adjoining  the  pen  with  an  opening 
about  a  foot  square  through  which  the 
pigs  can  get,  but  which  will  not  permit 
the  sow  to  get  tnrough.  At  three  weeks 
of  age,  feed  them  a  few  grains  of  soaked 
wheat  on  a  board  floor  in  their  runway 
(not  in  the  pen  for  tne  sow  to  steal  it 
from  them).  After  they  get  used  to  eat- 
ing, gradually  lead  up  with  shorts,  peas 
or  ground  oats.  Give  them  all  the  skim 
milk  you  can.  At  this  age  feed  for  bone 
and  muscle,  not  fat.  By  giving  them 
plenty  of  pasture  with  the  above  feed,  at 
about  eight  weeks  the  pigs  will  prac- 
tically have  weaned  themselves.  After 
weaning,  the  pigs  must  never  be  per- 
mitted to  stop  growing.  Never  forget  that 
the  most  and  cheaiiest  pork  is  made  in 
the  early  months  of  the  pig's  existence. 
Castrate  young  boars  at  about  five  weeks 
old,  spay  the  young  sows  at  about  three 
months  old.  At  that  time  she  will  have 
developed  enough  for  you  to  know 
whether  you  want  to  keep  her  for  breed- 
ing purposes  or  not. 

Feedino. — Bear  in  mind  that  the  hog 
appreciates  a  variety  of  foods  just  as 
much  as  the  human  does.  No  one  food 
will  iHoduce  as  much  pork  as  a  variety 
of  equally  good  foods.  The  question  of 
palatability  enters  into  the  success  of  the 
food  of  animals  in  a  greater  degree  than 
is  usually  considered.  Pasturage  is  the 
foundation  of  pork  and  is  the  most  im- 
iiortant  factor  in  pork  making.  Without 
good  pasturage  you  have  no  means  of 
forcing  the  hogs  to  exercise,  which  is 
necessary  for  their  health.  In  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest,  alfalfa,  which  is  the  best 
forage  in  the  country,  grows  in  most 
l)laces,  but  clover,  vetch  and  kale  and 
barley  an-d  wheat  and  oats  provide  an 
oi)i)ortunity  for  pork  making  that  gives 
this  country  special  advantages.  Other 
pasture  croijs,  such  as  kaffir  coin,  milo 
maize,  sorghum,  field  peas  and  artichokes 
furnish  not  only  jiasturage,  but  a  large 
percentage  of  grain  food. 


The  annual  slaughter  of  hogs  for  the 
last  ten  years  has  averaged  30,370,000. 
F'or  the  year  ending  March  31,  1911,  the 
number  fell  to  26,511,000,  nearly  4,000,000 
below  this  figure,  and  with  one  exception 
the  lowest  for  the  decade,  showing  that 
in  spite  of  great  increase  in  population 
the  production  of  hogs  has  not  been  over- 
done. 


CHOICE      CHEAP  CONCENTRATED 

MODESTO  ALFALFA  MEAL 

FOR 

CATTLE    POULTRY  SWINE 

FOR  PRICES  SEE  OR  WRITE 

THE  GRANGE  CO.,  Modesto,  CaL 


F*patt*s  Animal  and  The  best  * 
•Poultry  Regulators  *»"  mm-K^iJ 


G  &  S  AXLE  GREASE— 30  years  of  satisfaction. 
H  &  L  AXLE  GREASE — f or  60  years  in  constant  use. 

THE  ONLY  PERFECT  LUBBICANTS 

Use  only  one-fourth  of  what  you  would  use  of  any  other. 

WHIXXIER    COeU^RN  CO. 

-    ■  San  F'ranclsco  IVfanulacturers 


AGENTS  WEATHERRROOK  COMPO  ROOFIIVG 
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ASK   YOUK  DKALKR  FOR 


EL  DORADO  COCOANUX  OIL  CAKE 


IVflL^K  COWS 

If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it, 


CHICKENS  AIMD 

Cheapest  Food  In  the  Market  to-day. 

ADDRESS 

EL   DORADO   OIL  WORKS 

149  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 

SUCCBEDINO 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PI  PE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR 
WATER,  OIL,  WINB, 
MINING  AND  CYANIDING. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  i 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12 
Send  for  Printed  Matter. 
FACTORIES: 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
PORTLAND,  ORB. 
LOS  ANGELKS,  CAL. 


WOOD  PIPE  FOR 
IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 
MINING,  POWER  PLANTS, 
n.  to  24  In.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
New  Pipe  Cataloeue  In  Preparation. 

OFFICES: 
SIS  Market  St.,  San  FraacUco,  CaL 
Keaton  Statloa,  Portlaad,  Ore. 
404  Eaaltable  Baak  Bdg.,  Lo*  Aaselea,  CaL 


BOXES  and  BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  BOXES  OUR  SPECIALTY. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

IVfERCANXILE  BOX  CO. 

2S1  BERRY  STREET  (Near  Fonrtk)  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Cutter's  Antlirax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  siven  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  ol 
California  stockmen  became  they  give 
better  result*  than  other*  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  oui 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

F.  0.  Box  257,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 


NO  HOOF" NO  HORSE 

Especially  Is  the  dry  season  In  this  sec- 
tion very  hard  on  hoofs.  If  yoo  have  a 
horse  nlth  a  bnd  foot  caused  by  tender, 
brittle,  hard  or  contracted  hoofs,  spilt 
hoofs,  quarter  cracks,  mud  fever,  scratches, 
corns,  cracked  heels  or  srease  heels,  send 
10  cents  postage  and  we  n-III  send  you  a 
50c  packaice  of  ESHBLMAN'S  WOOL  FAT 
HOUF  HEALER,  and  If  satisfactory,  send 
us  the  60  cents.  If  not,  write  us  to  that 
rffect,  and  you  need  pay  nothing.  We 
take  all  the  risk,  you  Just  try  It.  Send 
for  It  today,  or  send  for  folder  with  many 
testimonials  of  big  horsemen,  vets  aad 
others. 

TOMPKINS  &  CO., 

in,  113,  115  WINSTON  ST..  LOS  ANQELBS,  CAL. 
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LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 


Hoi-semen  are  reporting  a  revival  in 
the  demand  for  high-class  saddle  horses 
for  city  use. 

A  good-sized  cattle  shipment  from  Paso 
Robles  to  Los  Angeles  was  made  recently 
from  the  La  Planza  ranch. 

Most  of  the  sheepmen  of  the  Alameda 
county  hills  have  moved  their  flocks  to 
the  San  Joaquin  river  bottoms  for  sum- 
mer pasture. 

A  flock  of  300  sheep  of  P.  Connolly  of 
Pleasanton  is  being  used  in  the  hop  fields 
of  that  place  to  remove  suckers  from  the 
hop  vines,  according  to  the  Livermore 
Herald.    This  work  was  formerly  done  by 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  8>r>,  BpM^r,  and  Posltlrt  Cora 
The  satest.  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Take! 

the  place  of  all  liramentB  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  BnncheB  or  Blemishes  from  Horgeg 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSKDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OK  FIKI>fG,  Impossible  to  product  scar  or  blemish 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI. SO  per  bottle.  Bold  by  drngglate.  or  sent 
by  eipreis,  oharg:es  paid,  with  fall  dlrectlona  for 
't«  use.  Bend  for  descriptive  ctrcalan 
THE  LAWBENCE-WILLIAM8  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


\\K  VVAINT  TO  BUY  COWS  FOR  SKT- 
TI^ERS — We  are  furnishing  purchasers 
of  land  at  Lios  Mollnos  all  the  fresh 
LOWS  they  want,  to  be  paid  for  with 
half  the  butter-fat  receipts  from  month 
to  month — without  Interest.  .Settlers  are 
coming  in  so  fast  that  we  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  get  as  many  good  cows  as  we 
need.  Tliose  liaving  good  cows  for  sale 
please  write  us  promptly.  Don't  write 
unless  you  have  good  ones;  we  furnish 
settlers  no  other  kind.  We  can  use  3  or 
4  carloads  immediately.  Settlers  coming 
from  near-by  localities  may  pick  up 
good  cows  and  bring  them  for  their  own 
use,  and  we  will  advance  the  money  to 
pay  for  them.  LOS  MOLINOS  LAND  CO., 
L.OS  Molinos,  Cal. 

N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal.,  are 
offering  registered  Jersey  bulls  and  bull 
calves  of  the  choicest  Island  and  Ameri- 
can breeding,  from  prize  winners  and 
big  producers;  also  a  carload  of  un- 
registered Jersey  cows,  and  a  car  ol 
Jersey  heifers,  unregistered. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns;  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  P'irst-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 

PURE-BRED  SHORT-HORNS,  Poland- 
China  hogs,  and  Shropshire  sheep.  Rose- 
lawn  Stock  Farm,  Woodland,  Cal. 

STEVENSON  &  WAGNER.  Newman,  Cal. — 
Holstein-Fresian  bulls,  heifers  for  sale. 


HENRY  WHEATLEY,  Napa.  Cal.— Breeder 
and  importer  of  Shires  and  Percherons. 


THOROUGHBRED  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP, 
both  sexea.  S.  H.  Fountain,  Importer 
and  breeder,  Dixon,  Cal. 


SWINE 


DESIRABLE  YOUNG  HOLSTEIN  COWS, 
cheap,  for  immediate  sale;  pedigreed 
Guernsey  cows,  heifers  and  a  tine  young 
bull,  all  of  the  Yeksa  strain.  Office,  Bella- 
vista  Stock  Ranch,  503  First  National 
Bank  Bldg.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


FOUR  OAKS  STOCK  CO.,  breeders  of 
Berkshire  and  Hampshire  hogs  and  Im- 
porter Hampshire  Down  sheep.  Wood- 
land, Cal. 

POLAND  CHINA  HOGS;  Barred  Rocks  and 
Black  Minorca  poultry;  young  stock  and 
eggs  for  sale.  M.  Bassett,  Hanford.  Cal. 


THOROUGHBRED  MULEFOOT  AND 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS.  California  Hog  & 
Land  Co.,  Calistoga. 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co. 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 

G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  also 
Short-horns. 

KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM — Reg.  Poland- 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry.  Farmington. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 
Both  sexes.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton,  Cal 

STUDARUS  &  CUNNINGHAM,  Mills,  Cal 
Registered  O.  I.  C.  swine. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO..  Niles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 

H.  B.  WINTRINGHAM.  Middletown,  Lake 
Co.,  CaL    Breeder  of  Tamworths. 


hand,  but  it  was  found  that  the  sheep 
could  do  it  as  well  for  nothing  and  get 
fat  at  it. 

According  to  the  census  of  April  15, 
1910,  the  total  number  of  sheep  and  lambs 
in  the  United  States  was  51,638,590,  in- 
cluding .ig, 470, 312  wool-bearing  sheep  and 
12,168.278  lambs.  In  1910  there  were  39, 
852,967  wool-bearing  sheep  and  21,650.746 
lambs.  The  difference  in  the  number  of 
lambs  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  returns 
for  1910  were  made  from  .June  1,  after 
the  main  lambing  season.  The  sheep  in 
incorporated  towns  and  cities  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  above  figures.  In  this  State 
there  were  1,424,968  sheep  in  1900  and 
1,440,532  in  1910.  The  average  weight  per 
fleece  for  sixteen  States  for  which  returns 
were  made  was  7.4  pounds,  while  ten  years 
before  the  weight  was  only  6.S  pounds,  and 
the  average  for  the  country  6.3  pounds. 

The  report  of  County  Veterinarian  Dr. 
Oeorge  Ray  of  Tulare  shows  conclusively 
that  rabies  exists  in  that  county. 

.James  Bryden,  of  Yuba  county,  who  has 
moved  his  sheep  into  the  mountains  near 
Downieville,  Sierra  county,  has  lost  an  ex- 
ceptionally large  nuinber  of  animals 
through  bears  and  lions,  sixteen  being 
killed  in  one  night. 

.Jos.  D.  Biddle,  of  I^akeside,  Kings 
county,  recently  shipped  500  hogs,  aver 
aging  nearly  300  pounds  each,  to  Los  An 
geles  and  San  Francisco  markets. 


DAIRY  NOTES. 


George  McKenzie,  who  recently  pur- 
chased 400  acres  near  Yuba  City,  is  erect- 
ing the  buildings  for  a  model  dairy  there 
another  new  dairy  near  Yuba  City  will  be 
started  by  P.  R.  Peterson  and  M.  Davis  of 
Colusa  county,  who  have  leased  for  nine 
years  300  acres  along  the  river  near  the 
Jackson  farm. 

F.  S.  and  W.  J.  McAdams  of  Tulare  re- 
cently purchased  some  thoroughbred  Hoi 
stein  stock  for  their  dairy  and  stock  farm 
from  W^oodland  breeders. 

Robert  Kimble  of  Kings  county  has  re- 
ceived a  shipment  of  19  high-class  Hol- 
steins  from  Juneau,  Wisconsin. 

In  both  Tulare  and  Kings  counties  great 
progress  in  legislation  and  work  by  the 
dairymen  to  secure  sanitary  dairies  and 
healthy  cattle  is  being  made,  although 
the  final  drafts  of  the  ordinances  which 
will  be  passed  by  the  boards  of  supervisors 
have  not  yet  been  decided  upon.  The 
newly  organized  dairymen's  associations 
in  each  county,  however,  have  expressed 
themselves  as  being  in  favor  of  ordinances 
providing  for  sanitary  dairies  and  inspec- 
tion. In  Tulare  county  a  quarantine  will 
be  established  against  all  diseased  cattle 
and  two  inspectors  appointed  to  assist  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  State  dairy  law 
and  of  such  county  ordinances  as  may 
be  i)assed.  The  enforcement  of  tubercu 
lin  testing  has  not  been  decided  upon.  In 
Kings  county  a  dairymen's  association  ha.^ 
been  formed  which  has  prepared  an  or 
dinance  to  be  submitted  to  the  board  ol 
supervisors  and  recommended  a  strict 
quarantine  and  inspection  of  dairies.  Dr. 
George  Gordon,  county  veterinarian,  has 
received  the  appointment  of  inspector  of 
the  State  Dairy  Bureau  to  assist  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  State  law. 


r 


POULTRY  DEPARTMENT. 


Conducted  By  M.  RUSSELL  JAMES. 


A  LARGE  POULTRY  PLANT. 


We  have  been  reminded  that  very  little 
of  the  voluminous  stream  of  instruction, 
advice  and  experience  constantly  flowing 
from  the  poultry  press  applies  to  poultry- 
keeping  upon  a  large  scale.  With  equal 
truth  it  may  be  replied  that  the  person 
who  has  attained  to  a  large  and  successfui 
business  in  poultry-farming  is  no  novice 
at  the  work,  but  has  grown  into  the  busi- 
ness; consequently,  he  has  little  need  of 
the  advice  and  instruction  which  is  help- 
ful to  the  beginner  and  worth  while  to  the 
more  experienced  who  have  but  a  fraction 
of  time  to  devote  to  practical  work  in 
the  poultry  yard.  In  fact,  the  large  poul- 
try raiser,  having  been  through  the  school 
of  experience,  has  little  regard  for  other 
than  large  practical  experience  as  a 
teacher,  and  looks  with  something  akin 
to  contempt  upon   the  time-killing  and 


fussy  methods  of  doctoring  and  caring  for 
poultry  too  often  advocated  by  poultry 
writers  of  authority. 

KCONOMY  01''  I,.\BOR. 

The  vital  point  on  the  large  poultry 
plant  is  economy— economy  of  all  kinds 
of  expenditure,  but,  most  of  all,  economy 
of  labor.  There  are  more  small  details  in 
the  care  of  poultry  than  with  any  other 
kind  of  stock.  This  is  why  many  who  can 
successfully  handle  other  stock  fail  in.  the 
handling  of  poultry  on  a  large  scale,  and 
why  it  is  more  difficult  for  the  poultry 
farmer  to  obtain  competent  help  than  i! 
is  for  the  stockman,  orchardist  or  ordinary 
farmer.  The  successful  poultryman  on  a 
large  scale  must  learn  to  lump  these  de 
tails:  that  is,  to  so  arrange  his  plant  and 
systematize  the  care  of  his  poultry  as  to 
secure  the  minimum  of  labor  and  time. 
He  must  depend  largely  upon  himself  for 
the  labor;  first,  because  competent  poultry 


IHC  WAGONS  HAVE  STOOD  THE  TEST 
VL,  OF  ALL  LOADS  AND  ROADS  FORYEARS 

THE  roal  proof  of  the  strength,  durability,  and  value  of  I  H  C  wagons 
is  what  they  have  done  and  are  now  doing  for  thousands  of  farmers 
throughout  the  country.  Light  loads  and  heavy  loads  have  been  carried 
by  I  H  C  wagons,  over  good  roads  and  bad  roads,  for  so  many  years  that 
there  is  hardly  a  farmer  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  high  quality  that  these 
names  on  wagons  represent — 

Weber  New  Bettendorf  Steel  King 

The  reputation  gained  by  these  wagons  is  not  due  to  any  one  particular 
feature  but  to  all-round  perfection  and  superiority  of  the  design,  the  material, 
and  the  workmanship  used  in  their  construction.  They  are  built  especially 
for  the  western  country  and  every  feature  that  will  increase  their  wearing  life 
is  incorporated  in  their  construction. 

WEBER  wagons  have  been  leaders  for  sixty-six  years.  All  the  wood  is 
carefully  selected  and  straight  grained.  It  is  air-dried  for  at  least  two  years 
—so  that  the  sap  is  retained,  giving  the  wood  wonderful  stamina.  Hickory 
is  used  for  axles,  single-trees,  double-trees,  and  neck-yokes.  Oak  is  used  for 
hubs,  hounds,  bolsters,  reaches,  and  sandboards.  Oak  and  hickory  are 
used  for  spokes.  The  New  International  stake  is  also  furnished.  Thisisone 
of  the  greatest  conveniences  ever  added  to  a  wagon. 

NEW  BETTENDORF  is  a  steel  gear  wagon  of  standard  quality  with 

carrying  capacity  unexcelled.  It  ir  the  only  gear  having  an  axle  with  remov- 
able malleable  sleeve  which  can  be  replaced  when  worn. 

STEEL  KING  has  the  only  perfect  adjustable  stake;  hollow  steel  axles  and 
bolsters  made  to  resemble  the  old  wooden  type;  skeins  are  cast  andean  be  easily 
replaced;  wheels  are  A-grade;  wagon  box  of  best  quality  and  construction. 

IHC  WAGON  BOXES  have  long-leaf  yellow  pine  bottoms,  box-board 
sides,  protection  for  the  bottom  over  the  front  and  rear  bolsters,  and  the  best 
box  binders  ever  furnished.    A  tool  box  is  attached  to  the  front  end. 

Do  not  buy  any  wagon  until  you  see  the  IHC  local  dealer.  It  you  prefer, 
write  nearest  branch  house  for  literature  in  which  you  are  most  interested. 

WESTERN  BRANCH  HOUSES-Denver,  Col.;  Helena,  Mont;  Portland,  Ore.;  SpoluD*. 
Wa>h.;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah:  San  FranciKO,  Cal. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

CHICAGO  (Incorporated;  USA 


IHC  Service  Bureau 

The  purpose  of  this  Bureau  Is  to  furniio 
farmers  with  information  on  better  farming.  If 
you  have  any  worthy  Questions  concerning  soils, 
crops,  pests,  fertilizer,  etc.,  write  to  the  I  H  C 
Service  Bureau,  and  learn  what  our  experts  and 
others  have  found  out  concernlne  those  subjects 


PIOMEER  CEN/XRI FRUGAL  F»UIVfRS 

Improvpd  machlneiy  and  methoda  enable  us  to  sell 
you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy  any  other 
onake. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competitors' 
wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  In  quality  and 
capacity  of  any.  Live  agents  wanted.  Write  for 
circular  and  prices. 

PBKRLUS  laOlV  WORK*,  SaOTMiCKte,  OsL 

l(«atloa  Rural  rr«M. 
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MANHATTAN 

Horse,  Cattle  and 
Poultry  Food 

(Red  Ball  Brand) 


C'ontniiiM  no  <lru>;N.  It  Im  a  Mpice 
fOinpoHetl  entirely  of  a  ^ronnd,  soft, 
mellow  root  eontiiiniug  griipe  Hiii;;ar, 
tiinuin  nn<l  ileniiileent  properties 
wliieh  exerelNe  a  very  beneflelal 
elTeet  on  the  iliKeMtlve  orienns.  mo 
thnt 


A  i.ri"ri,i<;  (»i'  'I'liis  kood 

«nal»le8  Ntall-feil  nnlniaLs,  tvhetlier 
liorNeM,  eoivH.  I>ull!<,  piK**.  Nlieeit  or 
poultry  to  ASSIMII^ATK  AI,I,  their 
hay  and  i^raiu  food  by  properly  di- 
geattng  It;  thiiN  their  feed  not  alone 
flllN  them  up  but 

BUILDS  THEM   I  P. 


W<inld  people  lilve  Wells,  Kargo  <X: 
Co.,  San  FraneiNOo  llrew  in)^  Co.,  John 
Wieland  Tlrewlni^  Co.,  Baker  & 
Hamilton,  the  Fire  Department,  nnd 
many  other  owners  of  valuable 
horses  use  It  for  years  If  it  was  not 
beneficial  f 


Would  skillful  \  eterluary  surf;;eons 
like  Dr.  K.  J.  Creeley  of  the  San 
Kranelseo  Veterinary  College  and 
Wni.  E.  K^an,  V.S.,  fornwrly  of  the 
Board  of  Health,  reeoinmend  it  un- 
less It  possessed  sterling  merit  i 

See  nitat  Dr.  Egan  says: 

San  Francisco. 

I  know  and  I  am  convinced  by  niv 
own  experience,  that  your  Food,  Red 
Ball  Brand,  is  a  liarmless  and  ex- 
cellent adjunct  to  tlie  horses'  and 
cattle's  food,  mixed  and  fed  accord- 
ing to  directions.  I  prescribe  and 
recommend  the  food  wherever  I  can. 

■WM.  E.  EGAN.  V.S 


Cliiekens  proiliiee  m4»r4'  KGCi.s. 
Cows  yield  more  anil  rieiier  .MIl.Iv. 
Stoek  takes  on  more  weight— more 
BEEF. 

It  inereases  the  power  of  endur- 
ance of  the  HOHSE. 

For  weaiilng  foals,  <'al\'es,  lambs 
nnd  sbonts  it   is  invaluai>le. 

Compared  ^vith  results,  tiie  cost  is 
trifling. 

Let  us  semi  you  (»ur  l>o<»klet  Free. 


BAYLEY  &  LYON 

Sole  Distributors 

Desk  D,  149  California  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
ALL  DEALERS 


help  is  difficult  to  get,  and  second,  because 
such  help  eats  too  deeply  intp  the  profits. 
That  one  man  may  properly  care  for  a 
thousand  or  more  laying  stock  they  must 
be  housed  on  the  colony  plan  with  a  fair 
range;  the  houses  must  be  simple  affairs, 
inexpensive  and  easily  cleaned,  so  that 
the  care-taker  may  make  the  round  with 
a  team,  feed  and  care  for  the  fowls,  clean 
and  disinfect  the  houses,  and  do  all  as 
expeditiously  as  possible. 

The  general  i)lan  of  colony  houses  on 
the  successful  egg  farms  of  California  is 
fi  simple  board  structure  some  10x12  feet, 
elevation  some  7  feet  at  the  eaves,  with  a 
large  door  in  one  end  which  serves  not 
only  the  purposes  of  a  door,  but  also 
those  of  window  and  ventilator,  being 
always  kept  open.  The  furniture  consists 
of  low  perches  which  cover  the  floor  space 
and  may  be  easily  removed  for  cleaning. 
Where  there  is  ample  range,  these  houses 
are  changed  to  fresh  ground  every  two  or 
three  weeks  by  attaching  a  team  to  the 
runner-like  girders  and  moving  them  at 
night.  Some  75  or  100  hens  are  allowed 
to  each  house  of  size  mentioned. 

Hens  kept  on  the  intensive  plan  and  in 
vmall  numbers  may  average  a  higher  egg 
production,  but  this  is  more  than  offset  by 
the  extra  labor  required,  and  by  the  soil 
contamination  which  eventually  puts  the 
intensive  plant  out  of  business. 

An  Eastern  poultry  instructor  of  Peta- 
luma  i)oultrymen,  upon  learning  through 
a  correspondent  that  the  ordinary  range 
is  as  dry  as  a  stubble  field  for  some  ten 
months  in  the  year,  advises  the  egg- 
farmers  of  Petaluma  to  keep  their  hens  on 
the  no-yard  ))lan.  If  he  had  understood 
somewhat  of  the  cost  of  lumber  and  labor 
for  caging  hens  by  the  thousands  in  this 
State  he  would  not  have  fallen  into  such 
a  blunder. 

DOCrOKlNO  POULTRY  0.\"  LARGE  PLANT.S. 

The  hatchet-cure  is  the  general  remedy 
for  sick  fowls  on  a  large  plant.  On  such 
plants  there  can  be  no  parleying  with  dis- 
ease. The  sick  fowl  which  the  small 
poultry  raiser  may  get  into  shape  by 
dosing  and  nursing  cannot  obtain  the  in- 

.idual  care  from  the  keei)er  of  tnou- 
sands  of  fowls,  and  might  start  an  epi- 
demic of  disease  among  such  a  flock.  Pre- 
ventives, not  cures,  are  what  is  required, 
pnd  to  dispose  of  weakly  and  ailing  fowlo 
is  a  prime  preventive  of  disease.    In  the 


2335 -ACRE  RANCH 

FOR  SALE 


We  have  a  Stock  Ranch  of 
2335  Acres,  three  running 
streams,  two  barns,  two  houses, 
well  fenced,  rolling  hills,  good 
soil,  about  1500  acres  tillable, 
and  has  produced  as  high  as 
eighteen  sacks  of  wheat  per 
acre.  Four  miles  southwest  of 
Dunnigan,  Yolo  County. 

PRICE,  $18  PER  ACRE 

EASY  TERMS. 

Write  for  full  particulars  to 

WYATT  &  WILSON 

WINTERS 
Yolo  County,  •  Gal, 


case  of  a  possible  epidemic,  the  fowls 
must  be  doctored  en  masse.  This  may  be 
done  by  inhalation,  filling  the  closed  poul- 
try house  with  a  fine  spray  of  coal  oil  or 
other  antiseptic,  or  by  adding  the  re- 
quired medicine  to  the  drinking  water  or 
food,  or  germs  may  be  destroyed  by  fumi- 
gation at  night  with  sulphur  and  carbolic 
acid,  being  careful  to  remove  the  same 
the  instant  the  fowls  begin  to  sneeze. 

THE  MATTER  OF  FEEDING. 

In  the  matter  of  feeding  on  a  large 
plant,  the  supply  of  suitable  animal  food 
and  fresh  greens  is  the  important  and 
diflicult  proposition.  With  irrigation  the 
green  feed  may  be  raised,  but  not  animal 
food. 

There  are  vegetable  foods  which  con- 
tain large  amounts  of  protein,  but  this 
does  not  take  the  place  of  animal  protein. 
Some  animal  food  is  necessary  to  profit- 
able growth  and  egg-production.  Fresh 
lean  meat,  though  best  for  this  purpose, 
cannot  be  obtained  in  quantities  suflScient 
for  the  supply  of  a  large  plant  even  if 
prices  were  not  prohibitive.  The  super- 
anuated  horse  has  been  tried  out  on  such 
plants,  but  there  are  many  disagreeable 
features  as  well  as  much  work  connected 
with  butchering  horses,  and  also  difficulty 
in  making  sure  that  the  animal  is  healthy. 
Again,  fresh  meat  is  fed  raw  or  allowed 
by  any  means  to  become  tainted  or  soured 
is  liable  to  generate  the  deadly  ptomaine. 

A  GOOD  GRADE  OF  BEEF  SCRAP. 

The  solution  of  the  matter  is  a  good 
grade  of  beef  scrap.  We  have  it  from  Carl 
Gregory,  one  of  the  foremost  fanciers  of 
Petaluma,  who  was  adjudged  the  honor  of 
having  the  best  conditioned  Leghorns  in 
the  Petaluma  show,  that  a  sweet,  meaty 
beef  scrap  is  better  than  fresh  meat  for 
poultry,  according  to  his  exjjerience.  The 
l)oint  is  to  make  sure  of  getting  such  an 
article  by  buying  from  reliable  well- 
established  sui)ply  dealers  who  cannot 
afford  to  sell  stuff  largely  composed  of 
hair,  hide  and  the  like  to  their  customers. 

Frequently  diarrhea  is  caused  by  even 
good  beef  scrap  because  the  poultryman 
overlooks  the  fact  that  it  is  a  very  con- 
centrated article  and  uses  too  large  a  pro- 
portion of  it  in  his  feed.  Beef  scrap  is 
dried  meat,  and  contains  more  than  twice 
the  amount  of  protein  per  pound  that 
fresh  meat  does,  while  blood  meal  is  still 
more  concentrated.  In  using  beef  scrap 
only  one  pound  should  be  mixed  with 
soiue  fifteen  pounds  of  mill  stuff,  such  as 
bran,  middlings  and  the  like,  and  with 
tfus  mixture  should  be  fed  a  liberal 
amount  of  fresh  green  food.  The  best  and 
safest  way  to  use  beef  scrap  or  blood  meal 
is  to  scald  it  with  boiling  salted  water, 
then  make  dry  with  bran,  shorts  and  the 
like  in  tue  right  proportions. 


An  alfalfa-meal  mill  is  being  erected  at 
Standish,  Lassen  county. 


Eoo  City  Hatchery 

Orders  booked  for 
■prinK  delivery  o  f 
baby  ehiekn.  Our 
■pecialtles  are  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  S.  C. 
White  I^eshorns. 

W.  L.  SALES, 
722  Srd  St.,  Petaluma. 


POULTRY. 


IF  YOU  COMMENCE  FEEDING  CROLET'S 
Ground  Green  Bone  NOW,  you  will  he 
benefited  in  the  fall  when  eggs  are  high. 
Write  for  circular  and  sample.  Geo.  H. 
Croley  Co.,  629  Brannan  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


S.  C.  B.  MINORCA  EGGS  for  hatching  at 
$6  per  100;  can  fill  large  orders;  12  yards 
large  l)eautiful  hens,  excellent  layers. 
Black  Beauty  Poultry  Yards,  Dixon,  Cal. 

MY  FAMOUS  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 
baby  chicks.  I  am  NOW  prepared  to 
sliip  on  mail  orders,  present  or  future 
delivery.  Carl  Stange,  1409  Silver  Ave., 
San  Francisco. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS,  149D,  Cali- 
fornia St.,  San  Francisco. — Est.  40  years. 
.Standard  bred  poultry.  White  Orpingtons, 
R.  I.  Reds,  Brd.  Rocks,  White  Leghorns 

IF  INTERESTED  IN  INCUBATORS  or  how 
to  feed,  write  for  our  free  Catalog. 
PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Petaluma. 
California. 

CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  fowl  and  eggs.  Address  Wm.  A. 
French,  645  W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

WAYSIDE  YARDS — A  few  settings  from 
special  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  matings.  at 
$5  for  30.    Carl  Gregory,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


FREE  BOOK  —  '•Poultry  Feeding  for 
Profit,"  on  application  to  Coulson  Co.. 
Petaluma,  Cal.,  Box  P. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS— Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B. 
Morris,  Lodi,  Cal. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS — Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S. 
Sullivan,  25  Market  St..  Agnew,  Santa 
Clara  County,  Cal. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart. 
Clements,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 

TWIN  OAKS  FARM— W.  H.  Bissell,  Pro- 
prietor, Livermore,  Cal. — Buff,  White 
Orpington. 

HATCHING  EGGS— White  Leghorns.  Cir- 
cular 164.    A.  H.  Gregory,  Fruitvale,  Cal. 


So  lliilt  i(  keep  l're.><li  sum!  >\  liole- 

Noiiie.    we  1:iUe    out    '.W ,    of  ivater. 

\i.l.    tb<'  iintriti<iiiM    aind  eNMeutial 

liropertieN  remain  in 

CROLEYS  GROUND  GREEN  BONE. 

l''<-r<l  S4iitii>  lo  >  our  «>hifkeii.s  \<)\V 
and  re:i|i  t  lit*  l>rnrfit  in  the  Kail 
Mil  I'll  OK^iN  arc  \vf>rtli  r<»al  iinmoy. 
\\  rite  for  <'ir«*iil;ir  and  Naiiiple.  KriM-. 

iihZO.  H.  (  HOLEY  CO., 
I'oiiHry  Sn|>|>ly  I>eal<'r**. 
ii'2U   llr:i n nil n   SI S;i n  l-^raii4*iN(*o. 


THE  NORWICH  AUTOMATIC 
EXERCISER    AND  FEEDER 


The  U.  S,  lioverniiient  li;xp«-riiiient 
Stations  report  50%  saTlng  of 
labor,  259r  saviut^  of  grain  and  in- 
ereased  egg  yield  of  IH'/i . 

For  grooving  stoek  and  fotvis  on 
range,  till  tbe  bopper  an<l  stand  iiia- 
cliine  in  tbe  sliacie.  See  tbe  fowls 
bave  w:iter,  tben  go  and  attenii  your 
business.  Tbe  niaehines  trill  take 
better  eare  of  your  stoek  than  you 
posMil>ly  eonld.  It  nill  eost  you 
uotblng  to  prove  our  elainis.  WIS 
GUARANTEE  THEM. 

BAYLEY  &  LYON.  Sole  Distributors 
Desk  D,  149  California  St.,  San  Francisco 


FREE  BOOK 


ON  APPLICATION  TO 

r  Coulson  Poultry  &  Stock  Food  Co. 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 
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THE  HAMLIN  SCHOOL 

A  Bonrclins  and  Day  School  (or  GirlH. 

ConipriMiDK  a  Krenoh  School  for  I.KtU- 
rhililrrn.  Primary,  Intermediate,  Iligh 
School  and  Post  Graduate  Departments, 
Household  Economics,  Drawing,  Paint- 
ing and  Elocution. 

Accredited  by  the  University  ot  Cali- 
fornia, by  Iceland  Stanford  Junior  tJal- 
verslty  and  by  Knntcrn  ColIcKcii. 

Courses  in  Singing.  Instrumental 
Music  (piano,  violin,  organ,  harp,  flute, 
etc.).  Theory,  and  Composition,  Har- 
mony, Sight  Reading,  Musical  Dictation, 
Choral  and  Orchestral  Practice,  etc.,  arc 
offered  by  the  newly  formed  Music 
Department. 

School  re-opens  Monday,  August  7. 
1911.  Address, 

MISS  SARAH  D.  HAIIII.IIV,  A.  M. 
^:!30  Pacific  Avenue  San  KrancLxco 


The  Home  Circle. 


The  Flag  Goes  By. 

Hats  off! 
Along  the  street  there  comes 
A  blare  of  bugles,  a  ruffle  of  drums, 
A  flash  of  color  beneath  the  sky: 

Hats  off! 
The  flag  Is  passing  by! 

Blue  and  white  and  crim.son  it  shines 
Over  the  thinned  and  tottering  lines. 

Hats  off! 
The  colors  before  us  fly; 
But  more  than  the  flag  is  iiassing  by. 

Sea  fights  and  land  fights,  grim  and  great. 
Fought  to  make  and  to  save  the  State: 
Weary  marches  and  sinking  ships; 
Cheers  of  victory  on  dying  lips; 

Days  of  plenty  and  years  of  peace; 
March  of  a  strong  land's  swift  increase; 
Equal  justice,  right,  and  law, 
Stately  honor  and  reverend  awe; 

Sign  of  a  nation,  great  and  strong 
To  ward  her  people  from  foreign  wrong: 
Pride  and  glory  and  honor, — all 
Live  in  the  colors  to  stand  or  fall. 

Hats  off! 
Along  the  street  there  comes 
A  blare  of  bugles,  a  ruffle  of  drums; 
And  loyal  hearts  are  beating  high; 

Hats  off! 
The  flag  is  passing  by! 

— Henry  Holcomb  Bennett. 


The  Economy  of  Happiness. 

It  is  so  usual  to  associate  economy  with 
material  things  that  one  is  in  danger 
ot  forgetting  that  economic  principles 
may  be  applied  with  equal  advantage  to 
matters  of  the  mind  and  heart. 

This  is  too  commonly  the  neglected 
realm  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  busy  wife 
and  mother.  Engrossed  with  economic 
measures  to  bring  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness to  her  family,  many  a  woman  be- 
comes too  careless  about  her  own  com- 
fort and  convenience. 

She  finds  it  easier  to  do  without  things 
that  she  wants  than  to  ask  for  them;  more 
congenial  to  serve  herself,  no  matter  how 
weary  she  may  be,  than  to  let  her  desires 
be  known  to  husband,  brothers,  or  child- 
ren. 

Such  "economy"  is  a  great  mistake,  and 
the  pathetic  part  of  it  all  is  that  it  so 
often  fails  of  its  object.  Indeed,  it  is 
a  well-established  fact  that  the  families 
of  women  who  save  everything  except 
themselves  are  more  or  less  peevish,  ex- 
acting, and  ill  natured. 

Human  nature  can  only  endure  in  si- 
lence to  a  limited  extent.  When  the  self- 
imposed  burden  becomes  too  heavy,  the 
self-sacrificing  wife  and  mother,  economic 
of  everything  except  her  own  heart's  coin, 
realizes  the  vanity  of  her  endeavor,  and 
in  her  heliilessness  succumbs  to  irritabil- 
ity and  other  morbid  states  of  mind  that 
tend  to  make  her  presence  anything  but 
a  pleasure  to  those  with  whom  she  comes 
in  contact.  She  cannot  make  others  hap- 
py, for  happiness  must  be  possessed  be- 
fore it  can  be  bestowed. 

Doing  is  not  the  whole  of  life,  though 
so  many  people  appear  to  think  it  is.  We 
must  be  as  well  as  do,  and  often  it  is 
not  so  much  what  a  mother  can  do  for 
her  children  as  what  she  can  be  to  them. 
—Mabel  L.  Stewart. 


My  Wish  for  My  Baby. 

I  desire  for  my  baby  neither  great 
beauty  nor  great  wealth,  nor  fame,  nor 
anything  to  mar  her  happiness.  But  give 
her  a  contented  spirit,  ministering  hands, 
and  willing  feet,  that  her  presence  may 
radiate  joy  wherever  she  may  be;  May 
she  care  nothing  for  society,  but  may  she 


love  her  neighbor  as  herself.  Let  her  mot- 
to through  life  be,  "Noblesse  oblige."  May 
she  never  know  ambition,  nor  seek  to 
explore  life's  mountain  tops  or  steeps, 
either  through  curiosity  or  great  yearning, 
but  may  her  little  feet  tread  tranquilly 
life's  common  way.  May  she  be  cursed 
with  neither  brilliance  nor  wit,  but  give 
her  a  sense  of  humor,  a  tender  tact,  a 
gracious  presence,  and  only  sufficient 
beauty  to  make  her  face  lovely  to  her 
friends.  May  the  public  pass  her  by  In 
utter  ignorance  and  never  know  of  the 
existence  of  my  little  maid.  May  she 
never  seek  her  own,  but  let  her  always 
minister  to  others  without  though  of  re- 
ward. Thus  give  her  happiness  in  great 
measure,  pressed  down,  shaken  together 
and  running  over,  and  as  her  crowning 
glory  may  she  know  the  supreme  joy  of  a 
great  and  selfless  love. — Lillian  Bell. 


Some  Corn  Recipes. 

The  season  for  roasting  ears  is  here, 
and  the  following  methods  of  preparing 
corn  for  the  table  are  timely: 

Roasting  Ears. — Select  nice  smooth 
ears,  remove  husks  and  silks,  put  in 
kettle,  cover  with  cold  salted  water,  let 
come  to  boil,  cook  about  25  minutes  until 
well  done.    Serve  on  cob. 

Corn  Salad. — To  26  ears  of  sweet  corn 
prepared  and  cut  from  cob,  as  for  cook- 
ing, add  six  mango  pepi)ers,  six  large  on- 
ions, one  large  head  of  cabbage,  all  chop- 
ped fine;  one  quart  vinegar,  three  quarts 
water,  three  cups  sugar  and  two  table- 
spoons of  celery  seed.  Mix  all  together; 
set  on  stove  and  cook  one  hour.  This 
can  be  sealed  in  glass  jars  and  is  a  de- 
lightful dish  for  use  in  w'inter. 

Can.ned  Corx. — To  twenty-one  cups  of 
corn,  cut  from  cob,  add  two  cups  sugar, 
one  cup  salt;  stir  this  well  together  and 
let  set  for  two  hours,  then  put  on  stove; 
let  cook  for  twenty  minutes,  stirring  con- 
stantly. Have  cans  ready  and  seal  at 
once.  Set  away  until  ready  for  use;  open 
can,  empty  in  pan  with  water  to  cover, 
let  stand  few  minutes,  drain  off,  then  add 
butter,  pepper  and  sweet  cream. 

Drikd  Cor.\. — Select  good  ears,  cut  off. 
dry  in  sun  until  ready  to  store  away; 
when  ready  to  use,  take  one  cup  of  well- 
cooked  dried  corn,  add  to  it  one  egg,  table- 
spoon of  flour,  a  little  salt  and  pepper, 
one  cup  of  finely  rolled  cracker  crumbs: 
mold  into  balls  and  fry  in  hot  fat. 


Household  Hints. 

The  woman  who  makes  her  work  the 
whole  thing  and  cuts  out  her  friendships 
and  fads  because  she  hasn't  time,  is  turn- 
ing life  into  a  treadmill. 

For  a  aresser  scarf  three  jiretty  hand- 
kerchiefs, join  them  together  with  lace 
insertion,  and  finish  with  a  lace  ruffle. 

If  a  thin,  soft  cloth  is  wet  with  distilled 
witch-hazel  and  laid  lightly  over  the  eyes 
at  night  it  is  healing  and  cooling. 

Discolored  teeth  can  be  bleached  to  a 
milky  whiteness  by  briishipg  them  daily 

Under  certain  conditions  bran  is  bet- 


Dust  and  lost  stitches  soon  wear  out. 
any  gown,  no  matter  how  well  made.  Your 
appearance  will  testify  to  the  care  you 
take  of  your  C'lothes. 


Like  a  Romance, 

A  plain  Missouri  farmer,  almost  penni- 
less says  the  Globe-Democrat,  founded  the 
industry  which  made  him  the  best-known 
resident  in  Cass  county  and  which  en- 
abled him  not  only  to  distribute  flowers 
among  the  poor,  but  gave  him  an  income 
which  he  expended  largely  in  benevolent 
works. 

The  founder  of  this  industry,  now  forty 
years  ago,  drove  into  Pleasant  HiJl  in  an 
old  wagon  with  his  invalid  wife.  The  fer- 
tility of  the  soil,  the  welcome  extended  by 
the  residents  with  the  warmth  of  the 
sunshine  made  the  couple  conclude  that 
they  had  found  their  Eden  and  they  de- 
cided to  remain.  The  invalid  woman 
could  do  little  work,  but  she  was  fond  of 
the  open  air  and  the  sunshine,  and  had 
a  wild  passion  for  flowers.  Her  husband 
planted  for  her  a  bed  of  carnations,  roses, 
and  violets,  which  she  tended  with  such 
care  and  devotion  that  they  prospered 
and  grew  as  no  other  flowers  had  ever 
done  in  that  county. 

The  residents  of  Pleasant  Hill  greatly 
admired  the  flowers  of  the  invalid  woman, 
and  some  were  willing  to  buy  bouquets 
of  them  which  they  sent  to  friends  in 
Kansas  City  and  other  places.  This  put 
the  idea  of  raising  flowers  for  the  mar- 
ket into  the  head  of  the  amateur  nursery- 
man. He  met  with  success  almost  from 
the  start.  Before  long  he  had  an  acre 
under  glass,  and  when  he  died  a  few  years 
ago,  he  had  the  largest  greenhouses  west 
of  the  Mississipi)i,  and  immense  sales. 
Thus  the  love  of  a  woman  for  flowers  and 
a  husband's  love  for  a  wife  builded  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  and  unique  enter- 
prises in  Missouri. 

The  Office  Boy. 

Me  boss  tells  me  never  t'  look  at  de 
clock,  but  he  takes  a  peek  at  it  ev'ry 
mornin'  when  I  show  up  t'  work. 

It's  mighty  easy  f'r  de  man  dat's  al- 
ready got  here  t'  pat  me  on  de  head  an' 
say:  "Work  hard,  me  son;  dat's  de  way 
I  got  my  start."  But  he  fo'gits  dat  he 
didn't  hev  so  far  t'  go. 

De  early  bold  catches  de  woim,  w'ich 
is  hard  on  us  woims. 

De  guys  w'ot  is  alius  advisin'  us  t'  love 
our  woik  oughter  give  us  more  o'  de  kind 
o'  work  dat  we  kin  love. 

Aleck  de  Great  weeped  'cause  he  didn't 
hev  no  more  woilds  t'  conquer.  Doubtless 
Pierp  Morgan  and  ,Iawn  Rockyfeller  t'ink 
Alec  wus  a  softy. 

I've  heard  a  lot  o'  sontays  and  nock- 
turns  an'  sich,  but  de  sweetest  music  is 
de  sound  o'  me  muddor's  voice  when  she 
says:  "Supper's  ready." 

MILLS  COLLEGE 

Only  Woman's  College  on  Pactllc  CoaHt 

Located  near  Oakland,  within  short  dis- 
tance of  San  Francisco  and  the  great  uni- 
versities of  the  West.  Full  collegiate 
courses  leading  to  degrees.  Entrance  and 
graduation  requirements  equivalent  to 
those  of  Stanford  and  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Students  fitted  to  teach  regular 
lines  of  academic  work  and  Home  Econ- 
omics. Special  advantages  offered  In 
music,  art  and  library  work.  Well  equipped 
science  laboratories  and  gymnasium.  Spe- 
cial attention  to  health  of  students  and 
provision  for  outdoor  life.  Courses  so  ar- 
ranged that  new  college  students  may  en- 
ter both  semesters,  opening  in  August  and 
January. 

For  catalogue  and  brochure  of  views, 
address  President's  Secretary,  Mills  Col- 
lege P.  O..  California. 


MISS  HEAD'S  SCHOOL 
FOR  GIRLS 

BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA 

A  boarding  and  day  school.  Primary, 
Grammar,  High  School  and  Post 
Graduate  Course.?. 

Reopens  August  15,  1911 


MARY  E.  WILSON,  Principal 


Showing  how  Beaver  Board  Is 
applied  and  the  arllsllc  results. 

TBE  LILLEY  &  THIRSTOIV  C0MP.4NY 

82-2nd  Street.  San  Francisco 


THE  STEPHENSON 
PATENT  COOLER 


NO  ICE  REQUIRED 

Perfect  ventilation.  Absolutely  sanlta-y. 


Awarded  first  prize  wherever  e.xhlblted. 
If  not  for  gale  at  your  dealer  write 
for  particulars  and  prices 

L.  ANDERSON  CO..  Mfrs. 

MARTINEZ.  CAL. 


1  Polytechnic  College  of 

I A  College  of  Practical  Engineering  TT*  ^      *  „  „  .  *  „ 

\   Engineering 


13th  and  Madison  Sts.,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Incorporated  {Capital  $100,000) 

The  only  school  in  the  West  ihorouchly  and  completely 
equipped  for  real,  practical  eneineering:  work,  where 
actual  contracts  are  executed  and  construction  work 
performed  by  students.  All  non-essentials  eliminated, 
all  essentials  emphasized.  Gives  an  opportunity  to  special 
ize,  combinine  practice  with  theorv.   (Grants  degrees). 

Lar(i;e  Machine  Shops— Mechanical  and 
Electrical,  Chemical  and  Steam  Laboratories. 

Complete  Courses  in  Civil,  Electrical.  Mechanical 
and  Mining  Eneineerine,  also  Steam,  Gas,  Hydraulic  and 
Automobile  Eneineerioe, ^Architecture,  Etc  Free  Cauloe. 
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OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS'  DEPARTMENT. 


Conducted  By  M.  Russell  James 


The  Sunshine  of  the  Heart. 


The  sutishine  of  the  heart  is  mine, 

That  beams  a  charm  around; 
Where'er  it  sheds  its  ray  divine 

Is' all  enchanted  ground. 
No  fiend  of  care  may  enter  there, 

Though  Fate:  employ  her  art; 
Her  power,  tho'  mighty,  bows  to  thine, 

Bright-  sutishine  of  the  heart! 

Beneath  the  splendor  of  thy  ray 

How  lovely  all  is  made! 
Bright  fountains  in  the  desert  play, 

And  palm  trees  cast  their  shade; 
Thy  morning  light  is  rosy  bright, 

And  ere  thy  beams  depart,. 
Thy  waning  light  still  yields  delight, 

Sweet  sunshine  of  the  heart! 

— Lover. 


Poultry  Course  for  Young  Folks. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  BREEDS. 

The  Buff  LKfiHoiiN. — This  variety,  of 
Leghorns  is  an  English  production.  Leg- 
horns of  lighter  and  darker  shades  of 
yellow  with  white  in  wings  and  tail  were 
found  in  Italy,  and  in  18S5  a  yellow, Leg- 
horn was  exhibited  in  Denmark,  but  no 
such  thing  as  a  buff  Leghorn  fowl  was 
known  when  two  English  fanciers,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lister  Kay,  undertook  the  work 
of  producing  a  pure  Buff  Leghorn  vari- 
ety. As  with  other  varieties  of  this  color 
in  '  the  various  breeds,  the  even  golden 
buff  was  borrowed  from  the  Buff  Cochin. 
After  eight  years  of  systematic  breeding 
and  selecting  from  hundreds  of  birds 
raised  each  year,  the  Cochin  shape  and 
feathered  legs  were  bred  out  and  the 
beautiful  buff  color  retained  in  birds  of 
true  Leghorn  type.  The  original  stock  of 
this  variety  imported  from  England,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  equal  of  the  Buff  Leg- 
horns seen  in  our  shows  today.  The 
American  fancier  has  so  perfected  the 
variety  that  our  birds  now  excel  the  Eng- 
lish Buff  Leghorns. 

The  Buff  Leghorn  while  possessing  the 
gen'eral  Leghorn  points  and  characteris- 
tics, must  be  an  even  golden  buff  through- 
out in  the  surface  color  of  its  plumage, 
both'  in  male  and  female,  with  the  under- 
color a ,  lighter  shade  of  buff.  A'  mealy 
appearance  in  the  color,  black  or  white  in 
wings  or  tail,  or  any  foreign  color  in  the 
plumage,  are  serious  defects;  as  are  dif- 
ferent shades  of  buff  on  neck,  wings,  back 
or  tail.  The  back  of  the  fowl  frOnl  top 
of  head 'to  tip  of  tail  should  glisten  with 
a  metallic  golden  luster.  This  produces 
an  exceedingly  rich  and  beautiful  effect; 
in  fact,  there  are  few  more  charming 
sights  in  chickendom  than  a  flock  of 
standard-bred  Buff  Leghorns.  An  even 
golden  buff  is  a  color  that  is  peculiarly 
attractive  and  soothing  to  human  eyes, 
and  one  that  lends  an  added  attraction 
to  ahy  breed  of  fowls;  Avhen  this  is  com- 
bined with,  the  graceful  curves  and 
sprightly  motions  of  the'  Leghorn,  we 
have,  indeed,  a  beautiful  variety  of  fowl. 

As  a  utility  fowl,  the  Buff  Leghorn, 
when  pure-bred  and  of  good  strain,  is 
rated  with  the  first  as  an  egg-producer 
and"  also  as  a  table  fowl  where  a  small 
carcass  is  required,  equalling  the  White 
I^eghorn  in  these  respects.  The  difiBculty 
with  this  variet}^  is  breeding  it  true  to 
calior. .  Naturally,  this  will  not  be  done 
on  tTie  large  egg  farm,  but  by  keeping 
th^e.  .vAi'iety  pure  ,  and  breeding  only  from 
the  pick  of  the  flock  with  frequent  intro- 
duction of  st.andard-bred  males  from  reli- 
able fanciers,  the  egg  farmer  can  combine 
utility ''atid  'ljeauty  jn  his  flock,   .      .  , 

The  JBlack  Leghorn  and"  Silver  liucif: 
wjQg-  Leghorn    has  .  each,  .  its  peeuUaf 


beauty  of  color  and  marking,  but  neither 
variety  has  attained  to  popularity, 

SUMMARY. 

The  Leghorns  belong  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean Class  of  chickens  and  are  distin- 
guished- as  an  egg  breed.  They  are 
graceful  birds  of  rather  small  size  and 
great  activity,  with  large  red  combs  and 
wattles,  white  or  creamy  white  earlobes 
and  yellow  legs  and  feet.  They  are  prac- 
tically non-setters  and  lay  a  pure  white 
egg. 


Girls'  Tomato  Clubs. 


The  fine  work  done  by  the  boys  through 
the  organization  of  the  Boys'  Corn  Clubs 
under  the  direction  of  Secretary  Wilson 
backed  by  the  Governors  of  the  different 
States,  has  drawn  the  attention  of  the 
whole  country.  Throughout  the  South 
the  corn  clubs  have  more  than  100,000 
menlbers,  and  if  is  estimated  that  the 
number  will  reach,  200,000  before  the 
close  of  the  year.  Now,  Uncle  Sam  is 
turning  his  attention  to  the  girls'  and 
giving  them  a  chance  along  with  the  boys 
to  acomplish  things  and  become  noted 
workers  on  agricultural  lin^s.  Last  Jan- 
uary a  girls'  tomato  club  was  started  at 
Aiken,  S.  C,  with  the  U,  S,  Agricultural 
Department  back  of  it,  and  now  there 
are  more  than  three  thousand  girls  in 
different  parts  of  the  South  who  are  each 
raising  a  patch  of  tomatoes  under  direc 
tions  sent  them  from  Washington, 

Want  to  Compete  with  Boys, — The 
idea  came  from  the  corn  clubs,  says  the 
Courier-Journal,  In  them  each  boy  was 
allowed  one  acre  by  his  father.  He  was 
to  plow  and  plant  it  himself  and  have 
all  the  profits.  In  certain  cases  the  boys 
made  several  hundred  dollars  off  their 
respective  tracts.  Since  the  organization 
of  the  corn  clubs,  the  girls  of  the  vicini- 
ties have  been  writing  to  the  Agricul- 
tural Department  whether  there  was  not 
something  for  them  to  do.  They  have 
been  allowed  to  compete  with  the  boys 
in  the  corn  clubs,  and '  in  a  number  of 
instances  they  have  produced  corn  above 
the  average  of .  the  clubs  to  which  they 
belonged.  In  a  South  Carolina  corn  club, 
for  example,  Hannah  Plowden,  of  Clar- 
endon county,  raised  120  bushels  on  her 
acre.  She  belonged  to  a  club  of  142  mem- 
bers, of  whom  140  were  boys.  There 
were  only  three  boys  who  raised  more 
than  she  did,  and  the  average  of  the 
club  was  62  bushels  to  the  acre. 

The  First  Girls'  Club. — In  Aiken 
county  the  boys'  corn  club  had  60  mem- 
bers, and  their  success  was  the  envy  of 
their  sisters.  The  boys'  clubs  were  or- 
ganized through  schools,  and  the  girls 
discussed  this  matter  with  their  teachers. 
Thereupon,  Miss  Cromer,  one  of  the 
teachers,  started  the  tomato  club  move- 
ment. She  was  assisted  by  the  county 
superintendent  and  by  the  State  agent 
of  the  Agricultural  Department.  As  a 
result  a  club  of  46  little  girls  was  organ- 
ized, and  a  list  of  valuable  prizes  secured 
for  those  who  did  the  best  work.  Some 
of  the  prizes  were  money,  others  books; 
ouQ  was  a  college  education  for  the  girl 
wl^b  secured  the  highest  results.  This 
prize  was  won  by  a  girl  who  planted, 
cultivated  and  gathered  a  sufficient  crop 
of  tomatoes  from  her  one-tenth  acre  to 
fill  512  three-pound  cans.  She  not  only 
raised  the  tomatoes,  but  canned  them. 
Her  cans  of  tomatoes  were  sold  at  the 
rate  of  $1.25  per  dozen,  bringing  a  gross 
amount  of  between  $50  and  $60, 

The  Depai'tment  of  Agriculture  thinks 
it  :  best  to  confine  the.  work  at  first  to 
tomatoes,  although  a  little  later  on,  cu- 
cumbers and  beans  wtll  be  added.  It  is 
expected  also  to  extend  the  prizes  to 
poultry,  but  the  tjompetition  in  poultry 
raising  will  be  confined  to  the  graduates 
of '; the'  tom'atp.  clubs, .  . and'  will  succeed 
their  instruction-  in •, vegetable  raising,,  , 


Couple  Rest  With  Pleasure 

by  including  the 

NEW  ORLEANS-NEW  YORK 
STEAMSHIP  LINE 

Between  'New  Orleans  and  New  York  in  the  routing  of  your  ticket 
East.  Costs  less  than  any  all  rail  route  and  affords  an  interesting 
and  delightful  diversion  on  your  trip. 

RATES. 

First  class  rail  to  New  Orleans  and  First  Cabin  steamer  to 

New  York  .....$  77.75 

Round  Trip    145.50 

One  way  rail,  one  way  steamer  between  New  Orleans  and 

New  York   70.00 

Second  class  rail  and  second  cabin,  New  Orleans  to  New  York  65,75 

Rates  include  meals  and  berth  while  on  steamer. 
Write  or  ask  any  agent  for  details, 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

TICKET  OFFICES 

FLOOD  BUILDING.  32  POWELL  STREET.  PALACE  HOTEL, 

MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT. 
THIRD  AND  SOWNSEND  STREETS  DEPOT. 


BROADWAY  AND  13th  STREETS. 


OAKLAND 


GOING  EAST? 

Be  sure  your  ticket  reads  via 

WESTERN  PACIFIC 

THE  NEW  ROUTE  FROM  THE  GOLDEN  WEST 
ALONG  THE 
GOLDEN  FEATHER  RIVER  CANYON 

The  New  Route  combines  all  the  luxuries,  comforts, 
conveniences,  and  safety  of  the  best  modern  rail- 
roads— perfect  roadbed,  latest  steel  dining,  buffet, 
and  observation  cars,  .standard  sleepers,  unexcelled 
dining-car  service,  etc.,  with  many  exclusive  fea- 
tures, such  as  easy  grades  of  not  over  1  pef  cent, 
gentle  curves,  low  elevation  (2,000  feet  lower  than 
any  other  line),  miles  of  natural  scenery,  in  the 
heart  of  the  Sierras. 

For  reservations  and  information,  call  on  or  write 
your  Local  Agent,  or, 

I.  L.  LOMAX  G,  F.  HERR 

PaMen^er  Traffic  Manager  Asst.  Gen  '1  Passenger  Agent 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


THE  LATEST  BOOK 

The  Origin  of  Woman 

WITTY— ILLUSTRATED— SPICY 

Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents 
R.  S.  STOUT,  Box  854,  Los  Angeles,  California 


"ENGINEERING  ON  THE  FARM" 

SENT  FREE 

KERNS-SESSIONS,  Engineers 

Postal  Telegraph  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


To  E^stcrnilnate 
GROUND     SaUIRREI.S,     GOPHERS,  alno 
RORERS,    ROOT    APHIS,    etc.,    on  Fruit 
Tree* 

CARBON  BISULPHIDE 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers, 
WHEELER,  REYNOUDS  &  STAUFFER. 
Offlcet  624  California   St.,  Saa  Frandac*. 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


Send  for  Kalslii  Machinery  Catalogu*.'.  . ,'. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKV 

FRESNO.  CALIFORNIA.  ; 

Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  in  37  FIRST  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
P  A  ppp  Blake,  MofflttA  Towne,  LosAnreles 
r/vru,IV   Blake,  McFaU  <t  Co,,  FortUod,  Ore 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco.  July  19,  1911. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  tlie  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

The  local  niarlcet  remains  dull  aud  un- 
interesting, the  only  buying  nioveinent 
being  for  current  needs.  Some  wheat  is 
being  exported  from  the  north.  The  new 
crop  is  large,  and  buyers  are  holding  off, 
in  anticipation  of  a  decline.  Northern 
Club  is  quoted  a  little  lower,  but  other- 
wise i)rices  stand  as  before. 

California  Club   $1.45  @1.50 

Sonora    Nominal 

White  Australian    1.55  ®1.65 

Northern  Club    1.50  @1.52i.j 

Northern  Bluestem    1.65  @1.70 

Northern  Red    1.55  ©1.65 

BARLEY. 

This  market  is  not  especially  active, 
but  there  is  quite  a  heavy  movement 
through  the  country.  The  market  is  firm, 
with  another  slight  advance  in  choice 
feed.  There  is  apparently  a  strong  de 
mand  in  the  East.  A  price  of  $1.12':.  is 
reported  at  Woodland. 
Brewing  and   Shipping.  ..  J1.52M!@l-56 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.27'-..#l.:iO 

Common  Feed    1.22'o@1.25 

OATS. 

Prices  stand  as  before.  There  is  no 
movement  of  any  consequence,  supply 
and  demand  both  being  moderate. 

Red  Feed  $1.37%@1.<2^4 

Gray    Nominal 

White    Nominal 

Black  Feed    1.20  (gil.50 

CORN. 

Ea.stern  corn  prices  have  taken  another 
jump,  and  California  stock,  which  is  now- 
pretty  closely  held,  is  higher  in  sympathy. 
Considerable  Eastern  stock  has  arrived 
during  the  week,  but  the  movement 
locally  is  not  large. 

Cal.  Small  Yellow  $1.75  @1.S0 

Eastern  \ellow    1.70 

Eastern  W'hite    1-70 

RYE. 

Some  odd  lots  are  quoted  at  $1.50  to 
$1.60  as  before,  but  there  is  no  trading  of 
any  consequence,  and  the  prices  asked  are 
little  more  than  nominal. 

Rye,  per  ctl   Nominal 

BEANS. 

Few  changes  in  quotations  are  noted 
this  week.  Both  blackeye  and  lima  beans 
have  been  marked  down  quite  sharply  by 
local  dealers,  but  other  descriptions  are 
steady  as  before.  Both  large  and  small 
whites  remain  quite  firm.  The  demand 
for  shiiiment  is  not  especially  active,  but 
is  well  maintained,  and  most  descriptions 
seem  likely  to  clean  up  pretty  well  at 
about  the  present  level.  Dealers  continue 
to  report  weakness  in  limas,  and  the 
situation  in  this  variety  seems  a  little 
uncertain,  though  the  Association  is  in  a 
strong  position.  Local  dealers  attribute 
the  weakness  to  the  large  crop  in  sight, 
the  old  stock  remaining  on  hand,  and  the 
present  light  demand.  A  dealer  in  south- 
ern California  estimates  present  stocks 
at  over  70,000  bags.  The  recent  movement 
has  been  slow,  and  it  is  now  so  late  in 
the  season  that  dealers  are  willing  to 
reduce  their  holdings.  This  tendency, 
however,  may  be  regarded  as  an  effort  to 
weaken  the  market  before  the  new  crop 
a|)pears. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $4.00  @4.10 

Blackeyes    6.15  @6.35 

Cranberry  Beans    3.75  ©4.00 

Oarranzos    2.85  ©3.26 

Horse  Beans    3.25  @3.50 

Small  Whites    3.50  @3.60 

Large  Whites    3.40  @3.50 

Limas    6.00  @6.20 

Pg^    4.25 

Pink    4.90  ©5.00 

Red  Kidneys   6.25  @6.50 

SEEDS. 

The  present  movement  is  of  a  very 
small  nature,  and  prices  are  little  more 
than  nominal.  Quotations  are  unchanged. 

Alfalfa    Nominal 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton...  $25.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   5 Vic 

Canary    3Vo@  4  c 

Hemp    3'o@  4  ^ 

Millet   3    ©  3M:C 

Timothy    Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    5%c 

Dried  Peas,  per  ctl   3.75©  4.00 

FLOUR. 

Northern  mlUmen  report  an  increasing 


demand  for  export.  Shipments  from  this 
market  are  small,  but  larger  than  last 
year,  the  local  trade  remaining  about  as 
usual.    Prices  are  unchanged. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.40  ©5.80 

Bakers'  Extras    5.40  ©5.80 

Superfine    4.50  @4.7C 

Oregon  and  Washington...  4.60  ©4.80 


Hay  and  Feedstuffs. 

HAY. 

Arrivals  are  much  larger  than  last 
v.'eek.  and  the  stock  does  not  move  off 
very  rapidly,  though  dealers  have  ad- 
vanced their  prices  on  a  number  of  varie- 
ties. The  local  range,  however,  is  still 
below  that  generally  prevailing  in  the 
country,  where  there  is  considerable  busi- 
ness all  the  time.  Consumers  through  the 
country  ai)pear  willing  to  take  on  stock 
at  present  prices,  though  city  dealers 
continue  their  efforts  to  bear  the  market, 
and  say  it  is  impossible  to  sell  to  local 
consumers  at  profitable  prices.  They 
have,  however,  already  bought  quite  a 
bit  of  hay. 

Choice  Wheat   $13.00@  14.00 

Good  Wheat  Hay    11.00©  12. 50 

Other  Grade  Wheat   8.00@11.00 

Wheat  and  Oats   S. 00(3  12.50 

Tame  Oats   8.00@13.00 

Wild  Oats    7.00@10.50 

Alfalfa    8.00@11.00 

Stock  Hay    5.50@  6.50 

Straw,  per  bale    35©  50c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
Following  the  advance  in  corn,  cracked 
corn  is  again  higher,  and  finds  a  lively 
demand.    Rolled  barley  is  also  firm,  but 
prices  are  unchanged. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $16.00@18.00 

Bran,  per  ton    28.00@29.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   26.50@  27.00 

Cracked  Corn    3S.00@39.OO 

Middlings    34.00@37.00 

Mixed  Feeds    29.00@32.00 

Rolled  Barley    26.50@27.50 

Rolled  Oats    28.00@30.«0 

Shorts    27.50@31.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 
Onions  are  still  moving  well,  but  arii- 
vals  have  been  large  and  prices  are  lower 
on  both  yellow  and  red.  Garlic  is  steady 
as  last  quoted.  General  garden  truck  is 
coming  in  freely,  and  as  a  rule  it  is  im- 
possible to  clean  up  the  market  from  day 
to  day.  Some  lines,  however,  are  doing  a 
little  better  than  for  some  time  past. 
Green  peas  are  steady  as  before,  and 
string  means  are  a  little  firmer,  good 
prices  being  realized  for  choice  lots. 
Asi)aragus  also  is  coming  in  more  slowly, 
and  prices  are  considerably  higher,  while 
a  slight  advance  is  noted  in  okra.  Toma- 
toes are  arriving  in  large  quantities  and 
prices  have  been  droi)ping  for  several 
days.  Cucumbers  are  also  declining. 
Green  corn  is  considerably  lower  for  or- 
dinary lots,  though  choice  stock  from 
around  the  Bay  is  still  bringing  good 
prices.  Carrots,  eggplant  and  green  pep- 
pers  are  also  lower,  while  cabbage  and 
cauliflower  are  steady  as  formerly  quoted. 

VEGETABLES. 

Onions:  New  Red,  sack  $  .90®  1.00 

Yellow,  ctl   1,20@  1.40 

Garlic,  per  lb   4@  5c 

Green  Peas,  per  sack   1.25@  2.00 

Tomatoes,  per  box   1.50@  2.00 

Cucumbers,  per  box   50©  75c 

Cabbage    85c@  1.00 

Carrots,  per  sack   1.25 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   50c 

Asi)aragus,  i)er  box   1.50©  2.50 

String  Beans,  per  lb   2©  5c 

Summer  Squash,  |)er  box....  40©  60c 

Okra,  per  lb   10©  15c 

Green  Corn,  per  sack   1.00©  2.50 

Eggplant,  per  lb   5©  7c 

Green  Peppers,  per  box   65©  75c 

POTATOES. 
There  has  been  some  congestion  of 
stock  both  heie  and  in  the  river  market, 
accompanied  by  a  sharp  droj)  in  i)rices. 
The  decline,  however,  has  resulted  in  a 
renewed  demand  for  shipment,  and  some 
of  the  surplus,  at  least,  is  beginning  to 
move  off. 

River  Whites,  per  ctl  $  1.25©  1.75 

Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 
Four  cars  of  Eastern  stock  have  come 
in  this  week,  and  the  market  is  liberally 
supplied,  though  California  chickens  are 
not  arriving  quite  so  freely.  Prices  re- 
main about  as  before,  but  some  improve- 
ment is  expected  on  large  hens.  The 
Eastern    arrivals    Include  considerable 


young  stock,  which  is  inclined  to  drag. 
Broilers  find  a  little  more  demand,  but 
prices  are  unchanged. 

Large  Broilers   $  3.00©  3.50 

Small  Broilers    2.00®  2.50 

Fryers    4.50©  5.50 

Hens,  extra    8.00©  9.00 

Hens,  large    5.00©  6.00 

Small  Hens    4.00@  •i.SO 

Old  Roosters   -  4.00 

Young  Roosters    6.00©  7.00 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown..    8.00©  9.00 

Squabs    2.00©  2.50 

Geese,  per  pair   2.00 

Ducks    4.50@  7.00 

Turkeys,  live,  per  Ih   Nominal 

BUTTER. 

There  is  still  some  movement  into 
storage,  and  a  continued  surplus  above 
local  needs  is  cleaned  up  by  an  active 
shipping  movement.  Prices  tend  upward, 
being  a  little  higlier  than  last  week, 
though  seconds  are  unchanged. 

Thu.  Fri.    Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras  .22i.j   22':..    ^31-   23 » a   23 Vj  24 
Prime 

Firsts. 211.'.  211.J  22'i  22i*  22'/->  23 
Firsts  .20V.,  20',-.  21  21  21  22 
Seconds. 19  19  19  19  19  19 
Packing 

Stock. 17'-..   ]7'.j   18      18      18  18 
EGGS. 

Arrivals  are  still  falling  off,  and  with 
an  active  buying  movement  on  the  part 
of  local  dealers  the  market  is  firm  for 
all  giades.  The  lower  grades  are  a  little 
higher,  though  firsts  stand  as  before,  and 
extras  have  been  somewhat  lower  than 
last  week. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras  .241.;  241-  24il.  25  25i.j  25'.. 
Prime 

Firsts. 23      23      23      23      23  23 
Firsts  ..21      21      22      22      22 1/-  22V-. 
Seconds. ISV'o   18Vo   Igi/-   18Vj   18i.j  19 
Selected 

Pullets.20       20io    201.J    21       21  21 
Eastern.  15      15      16      16      16  16 
CHEESE. 

New  cheese  finds  more  demand  than 
for  some  time  past,  and  all  grades,  in- 
cluding Monterey  cheese,  are  higher. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb   l'i\-2C 

Storage   14  c 

Firsts    121.JC 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   14  Vic 

Monterey  or  .lack  Cheese  13@15  c 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
Cool  weather  has  been  against  trading, 
but  the  general  scarcity  of  good  supplies 
has  caused  a  fair  degree  of  firmness  in 
the  San  Francisco  market.  Cantaloupes 
are  higher  and  prices  on  watermelons  are 
pretty  well  maintained.  Strawberries  are 
fairly  strong,  and  both  loganberries  and 
blackberries  are  higher.  Arrivals  of 
cherries  are  now  very  small  and  prices 
are  higher,  though  there  is  not  much  de- 
mand. Gravenstein  apples  are  beginning 
to  appear,  and  the  demand  is  quite  strong, 
fancy  four-tier  stock  being  scarce  at  top 
prices.  Apricots  are  scarce,  and  while 
there  is  no  great  demand  in  the  general 
trade  the  canners  are  iiaying  up  to  $60  per 
ton.  Peaches  are  quite  firm,  with  higher 
I)rices  for  attractive  offeiings.  Bartlett 
pears  are  lower,  but  find  quite  an  active 
demand,  while  figs  are  bringing  a  little 
better  prices.  Plums  are  in  steady  de- 
mand at  former  figures.  Some  malaga 
grapes  are  coming  in  and  find  a  ready 
market  at  quotations. 

Watermelons,  per  doz  $  2.50@  3.00 

Cantaloupes,  standard  crate.    2.25@  2.50 

Raspberries,  chest    5.00@  6.00 

Loganberries,  chest    3.00©  4.00 

Blackberries,  chest    3.00@  4.50 

Strawberries — 

Longworth,  chest   5.00©  8.00 

Large  varieties,  chest   4.00@  6.00 

Cherries,  lb   8@  10c 

Apples — 

Fancy  Gravensteins,  box..$  2.25©  2.50 

Other  varieties    75©  1.25 

Apricots,  crate    85©  1.10 

Apricots,  box    fiO@  75c 

Peaches,  lug  box   1.00@  1.50 

Carriers    8o@  1.25 

Plums,  box    40@  65c 

Figs,  box,  double  layer   1.00@  1.25 

Pears,  Bartlett,  box   1.25@  2.75 

Other  varieties    75@  1.00 

Grapes,  Malaga,  crate   1.00©  1.25 


Dried  Fruits, 

Interest  in  new  crop  stock  is  gradually 
increasing.  Prunes  are  hardly  as  much 
of  a  feature  as  for  some  time  past,  as 
packers  have  provided  for  Immediate 
needs  and  are  willing  to  wait  awhile. 


There  is  considerable  demand  in  the  Mid 
die  West,  however,  and  any  strong  buying 
movement  would  undoubtedly  cause  con- 
siderable stir  on  »he  Coast.  Apples  con- 
tinue firm  and  in  good  demand  as  last 
quoted.  Such  new  apricots  as  have  ap 
peared  show  excellent  quality,  and  the 
price  quoted  is  readily  obtained,  though 
the  trade  is  a  little  slow  U>  pay  the  figures 
asked  in  some  quarters.  Old  peaches  are 
closely  cleaned  up,  and  prices  are  a  little 
higher  on  both  old  and  new  stock,  with 
considerable  business  in  progress.  New- 
pears  have  been  advancing  sharply,  prob- 
ably owing  to  the  shortage  of  apricots  and 
the  strong  shipping  demand  for  green 
pears.  The  Eastern  trade  has  not  yet 
made  any  open  move  toward  buying  new- 
raisins,  but  the  local  i)ackers  show  con 
siderable  anxiety  to  get  both  old  and  new- 
stock,  and  have  made  a  V»  cent  advance 
in  the  prices  offered  for  both  crops.  They 
are  getting  considerable  stock  at  the 
present  figures.  The  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce  says: 

"Futures  are  neglected  and  the  demand 
for  spot  goods  reflects  only  immediate 
necessities,  which  always  at  this  time  of 
the  year  are  unimporiant. 

"In  California  i)runes  the  market  for 
futures  as  represented  by  the  quotations 
of  packers  is  more  sealed  than  at  any 
previous  time  this  season.  In  other  worus, 
the  f.  0.  b.  four  size  bag  is  now  uniform. 
October  shipments,  according  to  all  ac- 
counts, cannot  be  bought  on  less  than  a 
41^  cent  f.  o.  b.  bag  basis  for  50s  to  90s. 
and  all  of  the  packers  seem  to  be  exacting 
a  premium  of  half  a  cent  on  40s  and  at 
least  a  cent  on  30s.  Some  of  them  make 
the  premium  on  the  latter  size  1  ■  1  cents. 
Eurojje  is  said  to  be  show-ing  interest  In 
1911  Oregons,  and  according  to  some  re- 
ports has  recently  placed  orders  for  con- 
siderable quantities  on  a  4%  cent  f.  o.  b. 
bag  basis. 

"Nothing  is  being  done  in  future 
peaches  apparently,  but  there  is  more  or 
less  business  in  spot  goods  in  a  jobbing 
way,  the  inquiry  coming  principally  from 
the  West  and  South.  Recent  sales  from 
store  are  reported  at  9  cents  for  choice 
and  proportionate  i)rices  for  other  grades. 
The  last  f.  o.  b.  quotations  on  August- 
September  shipment  from  the  Coast  based 
on  50  pounds,  unfaced,  were  9i-..  cents  for 
choice,  9-y,  cents  for  extra  choice,  lOVi 
cents  for  fancy,  and  11  cents  for  extra 
fancy.  Spot  apricots  move  slowly,  but 
the  supply  is  light  and  concentrated  and 
the  market  firm.  Future  ai)ricots  offer  in 
50-pound  boxes,  unfaced,  at  15'^  cents  for 
choice,  161...  cents  for  extra  choice  and 
16->4  cents  for  fancy  f.  o.  b.  Coast  for 
,Iuly-August  shipment. 

"Raisins  are  not  wanted  and  prices  are 
nominal,  but  the  market  has  a  firm  un 
dertone." 

Evap.  Apples,  per  lb.,  1911..  S^© 

Apricots,  new  crop   14  "c 

Figs,  new  crop    5    ©  7  ^c 

Peaches,  Spot    9    ©  9ioc 

New  crop    9V4@  9%f 

Prunes,  4-slze  basis,  new  crop 

contracts    4V4©  4%c 

Pears,  new  crop    11    ©12  r 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox    4'4@  4'-j 

1911  crop    414©  41.JC 

Thompson  Seedless    4V4@  49ir 

Seedless  Sultanas    4V4@  4Hc 


Citrus  Fruits. 

Oranges  are  still  being  shipped  from 
California  at  the  rate  of  about  bu  cars  a 
day  and  the  Eastern  auctions  are  jiaying 
fair  prices  for  the  fruit.  It  would  seem 
that  there  would  be  a  break  in  the  price, 
but  during  the  whole  season  markets  have 
held  firm,  even  under  the  strain  of  over 
10,000  cars  more  of  oranges  being  sent 
over  last  year  to  the  same  date. 

Lemons  are  also  in  strong  demand  w 
shii)ments  of  about  40  cars  a  day,  and 
with  a  total  of  over  1400  cars  in  excess 
of  last  year  at  this  time. 

On  Monday,  July  11,  in  New  York  the 
auctions  averaged  from  <.o.40  to  $4.i.u  pei- 
box  for  Valencia  oranges.  On  the  same 
day  at  Philadelphia  valencias  sold  from 
$3.95  to  $4.90.  At  Boston  the  prices  were 
about  uie  same. 

Lemons  on  .luly  17.  in  the  auctions, 
brought  from  $4.70  to  $6.75  at  Boston, 
and  at  Cleveland  the  price  ranged  from 
$5.30  to  $5.55.  At  Cincinnati  the  price 
was  $3.75  to  $4.60. 

The  San  Francisco  market  Is  rather 
quiet,  with  unfavorable  weather  and  lio- 
eral  offerings  of  deciduous  fruits  tending 
to  decrease  the  demand.  Prices,  how- 
ever, are  a  little  higuer  on  Valencia  or 
anges,  lemons  and  limes. 

Lemons   $  2.00©  6.00 

Valencias,  choice  to  fancy...    2.25©  3.50 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


EVERY  FARMER 

Is  confronted  by  two  serious  questions 

"How  can  the  cost  of  growing  my  crops  be  reduced  and  the  quality  improved  ?  " 
"How  can  the  comfort  of  my  family  and  home  be  increased  ?  " 

An  important  factor  in  the  answer  to  both  questions  is 

ELECTRIC  POWER 

LOWER  COST  OF  PRODUCTION 

is  ])(issiblc'  lliroujih  i)umpiiig-  from  the  water-beaiiiit;  strata  that 
uiulei-lie  tlie  lands  of  California. 

Every  land  owner  can  afford  an  electric  punipinj;  plant,  be- 
cause a  firc-incJi  pump  gives  plenty  of  water  for  forti/  acres  of 
most  soils. 

A  considerable  saving  in  ditching  and  checking  is  frequently 
possible  because  the  electric  pmnp  can  he  located  at  any  place 
on  the  land. 

THE  COST  OF  GETTING  WATER 

on  the  land  is  Idwci-  by  cU'ctricity  than  ))y  any  other  method. 

THE  QUALITY  OF  THE  CROP 

is  improved,  because  water  can  be  given  when  re(|uired  and  in 
the  right  amount. 

The  electric  pump  is  tlte  oiili/  irriijaling  nfistem  giving  com- 
plete control  of  the  water  to  the  individual  iirigator. 

THE  COMFORT  OF  THE  HOME 

is  increased  in  .many  ways  by  electric  power.  Electric  fans  for 
hot  weather,  electric  devices  for  the  sick  room,  and  a  brilliant 
light  foi-  the  evening  family  circle  are  possible  when  electi'ic 
power  is  on  the  fai'm. 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  WIFE 

is  greatly  reduced  by  the  electric  washing  machine,  electric  iron 
and  the  household  motor. 

THE  SAFETY  OF  HOUSE  AND  BARN 

from  ]ire  is  ati  item  not  to  be  hurriedly  overlooked.  How  often 
has  a  lantern  or  match  been  the  cause  of  serious  loss?  With 
electricity,  a  touch  of  a  button  Hoods  house  or  barn  with  light. 

CONSIDER  THESE  FEATURES 

one  by  one.  Each  one  is  worth  more  than  the  total  cost.  Then 
add  them  all  together  and  take  into  consideration  that  all  are 
j)osKil>li'  when  electricifi/  is  brought  to  your  home. 

Think  it  over,  then  talk  to  our  nearest  district  manaf/er,  or 
IV rite  to  us  direct. 

PACIFIC  GAS  AND  ELECTRIC  CO. 

445  SUTTER  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Limes    5.50@  6.00 

Grapefruit    2.00@  3.00 

Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

New  prices  for  almonds  have  not  yet 
appeared,  but  are  expected  within  an- 
other week.  So  far  little  business  has 
been  done  in  the  new  crop,  and  dealers 
who  have  made  an.v  jmrchases  are  keep- 
ing the  terms  private.  The  prices  asked 
by  packers,  however,  have  been  advanced, 
new  Nonpareils  being  quoted  at  18  Vi;  cents. 
Spot  prices  are  altogether  nominal,  as 


there  are  very  few  of  either  almonds  or 
walnuts  on  the  market. 
Almonds — 

Nonpareils    16V2@17  c 

I  X  L    15%@16  c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   15  ©151/20 

Drakes    12  ©141/20 

Languedoc    12  0 

Hardshells    8    @  81/20 

Walnuts— Sottshell.  No.  1...  15  c 

Standard    14 140 

Softshell,  No.  2   11  c 

Budded    171/jC 

HONEY. 


Supplies  here  are  still  limited,  uiough 
offerings  are  increasing  in  some  parts  of 
the  country.  Comb  is  pretty  firmly  held, 
but  extracted  is  easier.  The  movement 
here  is  very  slow,  and  at  present  little 
demand  is  reported  anywhere. 
New  Extracted,  White,  per  lb.    8    @  8V2C 

Comb,  White    13    @15  c 

BEESWAX. 

There  is  no  business  of  any  consequence 
at  present.    Piices  stand  as  before. 

Light    28    @32  c 

Dark    23    @26  c 

HOPS. 

This  market  is  rather  quiet  at  present, 
offerings  being  comiiaratively  lignt  for 
this  seasan.  There  is  a  good  demand  and 
prices  are  held  firmly  as  last  quoted. 

Hops,  1910  crop    25    @30  0 

1911  crop    22    @25  c 


Live  Stock. 

Quotations  stand  precisely  as  last  week, 
and  there  is  no  noteworthy  change  in 
dressed  meats.  Veal  is  rather  scarce  lo- 
cally, but  sheep  are  i)lentifnl  and  easy. 


with    increasing   arrivals    from  Nevada. 
Hogs  remain  firm,  as  ,iiey  are  coming  in 
rather  slowly. 
Gross  weight : 

Steers:  No.  1    5    @  514c 

No.  2    4%@  5  c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1...  414c 

No.  2    4  c 

Bulls  and  Stags    2%®  31/20 

Calves:  Light    fii^c 

Medium    6  c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   e'/'C 

150  to  250  lbs   7    @  7V4c 

100  to  150  lbs   7  c 

Small  prime  wethers    4ili@  4%c 

Large  prime  wethers   4i/2@  4%o 

Ewes    3%@  4  c 

Lambs   5    (@)  514c 

DRESSED  MEAT. 

Steers    S'ic 

Cows    7iAc 

Heifers    7ii>c 

Veal,  large   9i/oC 

Veal,  small    11  c 

Mutton:   Wethers    9  c 

Ewes    8  c 

Lambs    lOViC 

Hogs,  dressed    101'2@11VjC 

WOOL. 


Prices  are  uncnanged,  and  values  are  a 
little  unsettled  owing  to  the  general  un- 
certainty of  the  outlook.  There  is  little 
business  under  way  at  present. 
Spring  Clip — 

Choice  Southern,  Year's  sta- 


ple   10  @12i/.c 

7  months    8  @11  c 

Lambs,  spring    8  @10  c 

Northern,  year's  staple   14  @16  0 


HIDES. 

Prices  are  firmly  held  on  all  descrip- 
tions of  hides,  quotations  standing  as  be- 


fore. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs. .  12I/2C 

Medium    llV-o 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  11  c 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs. . .  11  c 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs. . .  10  c 

Kip    13  c 

Veal    16  @16i/2C 

Calf    I61/2C 

Dry — 

Dry  Hides    18    @19  c 

Dry  Bulls    16  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   18    @19  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   20  c 


Dry  Calf,  7  down   ..  23    @24  c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  1.00@  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos.  .  75@  90c 
Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos...       40@  65c 

Lambs    35@  60c 

HORSES. 

There  lias  been  very  little  business  here 


of  late,  the  general  demand  at  this  sea- 
son being  limited,  and  offerings  are  also 
less  numerous  than  a  few  weeks  ago. 
Prices  are  not  quotably  changed,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  realize  full  quotations  on  any- 
thing but  the  most  desirable  class  of 
drafters.  Sellers  in  the  country  are  hold- 
ing for  higher  prices  than  city  dealers  are 
willing  to  pay,  and  there  is  not  much 
business  anywhere, 

Desirable  Drafters,  1700  lb.  up.?300@350 


Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   2250275 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   190(5)240 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  ISSO  lbs.  140@180 

Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250...  100@125 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   100(@)125 

Old  Mares    90@115 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $240@290 

1100  lbs   2000225 

1000  lbs   165@196 

.900  lbs   140O165 


SPECIAL  DECIDUOUS  MARKET 
REPORT. 

Sacramento,  Cal.,  .July  17,  1911. 

This  past  week's  shii)ments  from  the 
State,  although  heavier  than  the  previous 
week,  are  about  two-thirds  lighter  than 
the  corresi)onding  dates  of  last  year.  The 
situation  is  decidedly  peculiar,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  estimated  that  the  crop  in  cer- 
tain districts  was  heavy,  esi)ecially  on 
pears  along  the  Sacramento  river,  but  tne 
shipments  do  not  indicate  any  great 
amount,  and,  although  we  look  for  a  big 
increase  this  coming  week,  it  will  be 
nothing  alarming.  The  quality  of  the 
l)ears  this  year  is  not  equal  to  that  of 
last  year,  as  the  damage  done  by  the 
thrips  is  clearly  shown  on  the  short 
neck  and  round  shai)e  as  against  the  beau- 
tiful bell  shape  that  has  always  been 
noticeable  on  Sacramento  Bartletts.  How- 
ever, the  shipments  from  the  river  this 
season  have  sold  at  remarkably  high 
prices,  and  every  indication  points  to  a 
continuance  of  a  good  market. 

There  seems  to  be  considerable  com- 
])laint  in  Placer  county  and  Vacaville  dis- 
tricts regaraing  split  pits  in  the  early 
Crawfords.  The  first  picking  of  this 
variety  has  always  been  split  more  or 
less,  Imt  it  is  claimed  that  the  defect  is 
more  noticeable  this  year  than  it  has  been 
for  some  seasons. 

Tragedy  plums  are  rapidly  cleaning  up, 
and  those  that  have  been  shipped  have 
been  sold  for  high  prices.  The  fruit 
seems  to  be  carrying  in  good  shape,  and 
the  Eastern  buyers  are  not  as  particular 
this  season  on  account  of  the  light  arriv- 
als. 

We  felt  practically  no  competition  from 
Georgia  this  season,  and,  as  the  shipments 
from  that  State  will  end  this  week,  we 
look  for  California  to  have  clear  sailing 
for  at  least  the  next  three  or  four  weeks. 

There  is  considerable  miiuew  noticeable 
in  the  San  .Joaquin  valley  and  if  this  is 
not  checked  within  the  next  few  days  it 
will  curtail  the  shipments  to  quite  an 
extent. 

There  is  not  much  to  add,  as  the  situa- 
tion is  about  the  same  as  it  was  a  week 
ago:  market  active,  demand  very  brisk 
throughout  the  country,  and  very  little 
comi)etition  expected  from  any  State  for 
the  next  few  weeks,  except  from  Utah, 
where  it  is  re|)orted  i..at  the  shipments 
will  amount  to  200  cars  more  of  iieaches 
than  last  year. 

The  Pecos  valley  in  New  Mexico  is  send- 
ing out  a  few  peaches,  supplying  a  few 
of  the  Texas  markets.  However,  the  ship- 
ments are  limited  and  will  have  but  little 
effect  on  the  market.  Arkansas  reports 
a  few  cars  of  Elbertas,  which  will  be 
ready  within  a  few  days,  but  we  do  not 
look  for  very  much  competition  from  tnis 
State.  Colorado  will  have  a  very  light 
crop,  having  suffered  from  the  late  frosts, 
and,  unless  Michigan  comes  in  early,  we 
do  not  look  for  very  much  competition  on 
our  Elbertas. 

It  is  possible  that  there  will  be  a  slight 
slump  in  the  markets  between  the  15tn 
of  August  and  the  first  of  September,  but, 
as  the  shipments  about  that  time  from 
California  will  be  light,  we  doubt  if  the 
effect  will  be  very  noticeable. 

The  prices  realized  during  the  past  week 
in  the  various  markets  are  as  follows: 

New  York— Wickson,  $2.121402.50;  Cli- 
max, $0.7502.25;  Tragedy,  $1.30@2.25; 
Red   .June,   $1.2001.90;    Simoni,  $1.00@ 


1.80;  Abundance,  $1.1501.50;  Burbank, 
$1.20O2.37'.j ;  Alexander,  $1.20;  Hale, 
$1.35;  St.  .j'ohn,  $1.40;  Triumph,  $0.85©' 
1.55;  Wilder,  $0.90@1.95;  Bartlett,  $3.45; 
Lawson,  $1.4001.80;  Royal  Apricots, 
$0.55@1.70;  Figs,  $0.7o@1.65;  Republican, 
$0.9002.25;  Tartarian,  $0.85@1.80;  Royal 
Anns,  $0.85©1.90;  Bings,  $1.00@3. 121,1.. 

Chicago — WicKSon,  $1.25@2.60;  onmax, 
$1.4001.80;  ^lyman,  $1.20@1.35;  Tragedy, 
$1.45©2.25;  Red  .June,  $1.60;  Simoni, 
$1.1501.65;  Abundance,  $1.25©1.60;  Bur- 
ijank,  $1.20@2.05;  Royal  Native,  $1.30; 
Alexander,  $1.05©1.40;  St.  John,  $1.40© 
1.85;  Triumph,  $1.30@1.75;  Bartlett.  $1.50 
©4.50;  Royal  Apricots,  $0.90@1.80;  Moor- 
park,  $0.75@1.15;  Figs,  $1.10©1.35; 
Thompson's  Seedless,  $3.50©3.65;  Repub- 
lican, $1.10@2.05;  Royal  Anns,  $1.10@1.75; 
Bings,  $1.45©1.75. 

Boston— Climax,  $1.35@2.00;  Clyman, 
$1.2501.50;  Tragedy,  $1.85@2.60;  Red 
June.  $1.00©!. 45;  Burbank,  $1.30©1.85; 
Royal  Native,  $1.60;  Triumph,  $1.10© 
1.80;  Royal  Apricots,  $0.75©1.50;  Repub- 
lican, $1.15©2.,i5;  Tartarian,  $1.05©1.35; 
Royal  Anns,  $1.20@r.80;  Bings,  $1.55© 
2.85. 

Philadelphia— Climax,  $1.20©1.55;  Cly- 
man, $1.10@1.30;  Tragedy,  $1.60@2.15; 
Red  June,  $1.15@1.45;  Simoni,  $1.00© 
1.40;  Abundance,  $1.20©1.55;  Burbank, 
$1.30©1.55;  Alexander,  $0.75©1.20;  Hale, 
$0.70@1.35;  St.  John,  $1.00@1.05;  Tri- 
umph, $0.5501.20;  Wilder,  $1.25©1.35; 
Royal  Apricots,  $0.45@1.30;  Figs,  $1.15© 
1.25;  Republican,  $0.75©1.75;  Tartarian, 
$1.15@1.65;  Royal  Anns,  $0.90@1.90; 
Bings,  $1.35@3.10. 


PUBLISHER'S  DtPARTMENT. 


BACK  TO  MARKET  STREET. 

After  August  1  the  office  of  the  Pacific 
Ri'KAi,  Prkss  will  be  found  on  the  fifth 
floor  of  420  Market  Street.  Prior  to  the 
fire  of  1906  the  office  was  for  years  located 
in  this  block,  and  it  will  seem  like  get- 
ting home  when  we  get  into  the  new 
offices.  The  business  of  the  paper  is  gain- 
ing so  fast  that  the  extra  room  we  will 


have  is  needed,  and  as  the  location  is  so 
central,  we  expect  all  of  our  old  friends 
will  call  frequently,  and  with  the  new 
patrons  already  added  ought  to  make  our 
rooms  the  center  of  agricultural  printing 
activity  of  this  Coast. 


More  than  a  hundred  new  subscribers 
were  added  to  our  list  last  week.  The 
way  the  Rural  Press  is  growing  these 
days  is  astonishingly  delightful. 


The  Witte  Distillate  Engine  is  being 
handled  by  Miller  &  Kitts  in  this  city. 
Notice  the  advertisement  of  the  firm  in 
this  week's  paper.  The  Witte  engine  is 
an  old,  well-known  make,  and  before  pur- 
chasing, it  will  be  to  your  interest  to 
write  the  firm  for  their  literature. 


"Agricultural  Pumi)s"  is  the  title  of  an 
exceedingly  tasty  and  useful  booklet  being 
sent  out  by  the  Geo.  E.  Dow  Pumping  En- 
gine Co.,  of  San  Francisco  and  Los  An- 
geles. The  book  contains  tables  on  ditch 
construction,  water  measurements,  fric- 
tion loss,  converting  pressure  into  feet, 
head  of  water,  etc.,  all  of  which  is  inter- 
esting to  irrigationists.  Write  to  the  firm 
for  a  copy.  See  their  adv.  in  another  col- 
umn. 


"Electric  Pumping  Plants."  a  handlxKJk 
of  electric  pumping  for  irrigation,  is  an- 
other valuable  booklet  issued  b.v  the  Pa- 
cific Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  of  San  Francisco. 
This  book  is  being  sent  free  on  request, 
and  every  farmer  in  the  Sacramento  and 
upper  San  Joaquin  valley  should  get  a 
copy.  Not  only  is  the  book  handsome  and 
interesting,  but  it  contains  facts  and 
tables  of  interest  to  users  of  water  as 
well  as  information  about  electrical  equip- 
ment. You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  become 
posted  on  every  phase  of  irrigation  and 
best  methods.  Read  the  ad  of  this  com- 
pany elsewhere  in  this  issue  and  then 
send  for  the  book. 

An  inspection  of  dairies  supplying  milk 
to  San  Bernardino  has  been  completed  by 
the  health  board  of  that  place,  and  many 
conditions  needing  improvement  met. 


so 
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MT.  DIABLO  CEMENT 

best  for  foundations,  dairy  floors,  fruit  dryer  floors,  etc.,  etc. 

SANTA  CRUZ  LIME 

best  for  bricklaying:  and  plastering:. 


MT.  DIABLO  O  LIME 


best  for  spraying  and  whitewashing:. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  AND  PRICES  ON  ALL  BUILDING  MATERIAL. 

HENRY  COWELL  LIME  &  CEMENT  COMPANY 

9  MAIN  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


THE  GEM  BROADCAST  SEED  SOWER 


The  abovo  illustration  shows  a  Gem  Seeder  niouiiteil  on  the  loar  end  of 
a  wagon  residy  for  work. 

This  seed  sower  is  desisriied  to  be  used  in  seeding  lai-j;e  tracts  of  land 
wiiere  hand  sowing  or  drills  are  not  practicable. 

The  Gem  Seeder  has  two  valves  so  arranged  that  they  will  supply  the 
distributor  with  grain,  one  for  each  side  of  the  wagon,  so,  when  .sowing  by 
a  fence,  ditch,  or  undesirable  land,  one  of  the  valves  nuiy  be  closed,  thus 
avoiding  the  waste  of  seed.  The  distributor  of  the  Gem  revolves  hori- 
zontally and  throws  the  seed  with  great  force  to  the  right  and  left,  but  does 
not  throw  it  perpendicularly. 

It  will  seed  a  strip  sixty  feet  wide.  On  an  aveiage,  it  will  sow  about 
fifteen  acres  per  hour. 

It  is  provided  with  Patent  Force  Feed,  which  insuies  a  regular  dis- 
tribution of  seed;  an  important  feature  not  found  in  other  makes. 

By  the  use  of  the  sliding  valves  the  amount  of  seed  sown  can  be  in- 
stantly changed,  without  stopi)ing  the  team;  this  is  a  very  desirable  feature. 
a.s  all  kinds  of  land  do  not  re(|uire  the  same  quantity  of  seed. 

We  guarantee  these  machines  to  sow  all  kinds  of  gi-ain  or  seetl.  and  to 
sow  wheat  after  it  has  been  soaked  in  bluestone  as  well  as  when  dry.  Will 
successfully  liaiidle  barley,  even  though  it  is  not  thoroughly  clean  and  nii.xed 
with  untlirashed  heads,  straw  or  gravel,  and  will  do  as  good  work  as  any 
other  machine  will  with  clean  grain. 

Some  of  these  machines  have  been  used  which  have  sown  three  thousand 
acres  of  grain  a  .season  for  several  consecutive  years,  without  a  cent's  re|)air. 
or  a  skip,  cau.sed  by  its  clogging.  For  seeding  large  tracts  (|iiickiy  liie  (iem 
Seeder  has  no  equal. 

These  claims  may  seem  too  strong,  but  they  can  easily  be  proven  l)y  an 
actual  demonstration  in  the  Held,  for  they  are  based  upon  facts. 

NO.  I  CHAIN  WHEEL  DRIVE 

NO.  2  BELT  WHEEL  DRIVE 

NO.  3  GEAR  WHEEL  DRIVE 

NO.  I  ALL  STEEL  FRAME  AND  HOPPER 


BENICIA  IRON  WORKS,  Benicia,  Cah 


WESTERN   MACHINERY  COMRAIMY 

4tll  A  BR  ANN  AN  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

Largest  dealers  In  aU  kinds  of 

SECOND  HAND  STANDARD  PIPE  AND  SCREW  CASING 
We  make  a  specialty  of  IRRIGATING  PLANTS 

Write  for  Information  and  Price*.   Mention  this  paper. 


NOTE: 


Th. 
Th. 

Th. 


PURITAN  -g*"- 

BUILT  ii^--" 

AUTOMOBILE 

engine,  and  xinlike  other  small 
and  low  priced  engines  is  FULLY 
GUARANTEED  the  same  as  any 
(itluT  of  the  well  known  Z-S  en- 
gines from  2  to  .'^O  Horse  Power. 
Being  a  l)olt  driver  it  can  he  used 
for  a  variety  of  uses.  IT  IS 
ALWAYS  ON  THE  JOB  doing 
TWO  MEN'S  w.,rk  with  a 
BOY'S  HELP  at  1(1  cents  per 
(lay.  Write  us  for  list  of  eight 
liunin  ciiniliinations  sold  with  the 
PURITAN. 

•  PURITAN  is  AIR  COOLED— no  water  to  bother  with. 
■  PURITAN  is  a  BELT  DRIVER— nu  gears  to  break. 

PURITAN  IS  a  FOUR  CYCLE  ENGINE— That 's  what 
you  want  in  a  Stationar\-  Engine. 

•  PURITAN  runs  in  an  OIL  BATH— cannot  run  dry. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FULL  DETAILS  TO 


CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING  &  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

70  FREMONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  raluable  Improrements,  same 
being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  R-10,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


OOSH  riTENT  WITEI  UUHCEO  VEITICU  nW 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

The  pump  can  be  seen  In  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 


KROGH  IVIAISIUKACXURING  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


69  Years  of  *  ^  Knowing  How ' ' 

HAMMERED  INTO  EVERY  PLOW 


CANTON  PLOWS 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


SACRAMENTO 


LOS  ANGELES 
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Forty-first  Year. 


The  Coming  Apple  Crop  of  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  Mr.  DUDLEY  J.  WHITNEY. 

Prospects  for  jiood  prices  foi'  a])plcs  depend  less  upon  the  size  of  tli" 
local  crop  than  with  any  other  fruit  <ji-o\vn  here.  The  California  prod\ic- 
tion  of  prunes,  ai^ricots  and  most  otlicr  fi-uits  lioverns  largely  the  j)rices 
that  can  lie  secured  during'  the  year,  hut  there  ai'e  so  many  apples  pro- 
duced in  othei-  parts  of  the  eounti-y  that  tlie  ])rices  may  not  he  affected 
P'l'eatly  hy  the  local  output.  For  this  reason  it  is  necessary  to  examine 
into  the  crop  and  market  con- 
ditions for  apples  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  in  order  to  prophesy 
prices  Avith  any  dcfiree  of  av-- 
cnracy. 

Fall  Apples. — The  ('aliff)rnia 
apple  crop,  aside  from  early 
summer  varieties  like  Astracans 
and  a  few  others,  is  divided  into 
two  main  parts,  fall  and  winter 
apples.  The  two  types  of  fall 
apples  which  are  most  promi- 
nent are  the  Belleflenrs  and 
rjravejisteins,  both  of  which  this 
year  are  ahont  three  weeks  late. 
The  first  of  these  are  srown 
mainly  in  the  Pa.iaro  valley 
around  Watsonville,  the  seconil 
near  Sebastopol,  Sonoma  county. 

Both  varieties  of  apples  an' 
sold  to  be  consumed  before  the 
winter  apples  come  upon  the 
market  in  larfi'c'  quantity  and 
meet  with  bnt  little  competi- 
tion from  other  varieties.  The 
prices  vary  with  the  prices  that 
can  be  secured  for  other  khids 
of  deciduous  fruits,  as  cheap 
fruit  means  cheap  apples,  and 
expensive  fruit  expensive  ap- 
ples. 

Tile  Sel)astoi)ol  (iravensteins 
are  now  controlled  largely  by 
the  Api)le  (Jrowers'  Union  of 
that  place,  which  has  about  SO 
per  cent  of  the  acreage  sijined 
up,  A  lari^e  part  of  the  remain- 
m<x  2(»  per  cent  is  tied  up  by 
contracts,  and  the  only  compe- 
tition that  is  expected  is  from  <irowers 
Future  sales  of  several  carloads  have  been 
$2  to  $2.50  per  box  f.  o.  b.  Sebastopol. 

The  Gravenstein  output  is  expected  to  be  only  about  one-third  of  last 
year's  crop,  the  greatest  estimate  that  the  writer  has  been  able  to  find 
being  from  the  buyer  of  a  large  fruit  company,  who  stated  that  he  ex- 
pected a  half  crop.  On  the  one-third  estimate  the  output  would  be  about 
50,000  boxes.  This  fruit  is  to  be  packed  in  three  grades:  Extra  fancy, 
which  will  be  packed  for  color  as  well  as  quality;  fancy  of  equal  quality, 
but  not  having  such  a  high  standard  of  color;  and  choice,  which  will  be 
of  good  quality,  but  of  off  color,  shape  or  slightly  injured  by  scab  or 
codlin  moth.   These  will  be  further  divided  according  to  size. 

The  poorer  grade  of  Gravensteins  will  be  sent  only  to  local  markets 
and  will  not  be  wrapped  or  packed  with  the  care  that  would  be  necessary 


A  Young  Apple  Orchard  in  the  Pajaro  Valley 


in  other  parts  of  the  county, 
made  bv  the  Union  for  from 


if  the.v  were  going  to  distant  markets  where  the  buyers  were  accustomed 
to  a  fine  ([ualit.v  of  fruit.  At  the  present  writing  the  local  markets  are 
taking  at  high  {)rices  fruit  that  usuall.y  Avonld  be  dried. 

The  Belletieurs  of  the  Pajaro  valley  are  expected  to  make  a  full  crop 
of  2000  cars  of  640  boxes  each,  nearly  half  the  whole  output  of  the  dis- 
trict. These,  like  the  Gravensteins,  have  the  market  to  themselves  in  a 
wa.\-,  as  few  Belletieurs  are  produced  in  other  States.  A  very  large  part 
of  these,  at  least  80  per  cent,  are  already  contracted  for  on  the  acreage 
basis,  as  is  customary  in  the  Pajaro  valley,  and  are  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  grower.  The  contracts  are  made  at  the  time  the  fruit  sets,  and  before 
the  market  prospects  are  known.  Recent  contract  prices  have  been  con- 
siderably higher  in  the  average  than  in  pi-evious  years.    Prices  per  loose 

box  have  been  about  20  cents 
on  the  tree,  or  $20  to  $25  per 
ton  delivered  at  the  packing 
house,  the  buyer  talcing  the 
culls. 

Winter  Apples.— In  the  Pa- 
jaro valley  the  late  apples,  about 
two-thirds  of  which  are  New^- 
town  Pippins,  will  make  about 
70  jier  cent  of  a  full  crop,  or 
2000  cars.  These,  like  the  Belle- 
tie  ui's,  ai'e  nearly  all  contracted 
foi-.  In  Sonoma  county  the  late 
apples  are  going  to  run  close  to 
a  iiood  average.  From  Sebas- 
topol there  will  be  about  100,- 
000  boxes  of  these,  mostly  red 
vai'ieties.  In  the  remainder  of 
the  State  the  apple  production, 
as  a  rule,  is  not  large  enough  to 
atfect  the  markets  to  a  very 
great  degree,  except  as  grow- 
ers in  small  apple  regions  w'here 
packing  s.vstems  are  not  well 
developed  turn  out  a  jioor  pack 
which  competes  with  good 
packs  from  other  places. 

The  Eastern  Crop. — In  the 
East,  up  to  the  beginning  of  the 
recent  hot  season,  the  api)le 
prospects  were  at  least  uj)  to 
average,  the  TT.  S.  Depailment 
of  Agriculture  estimating  the 
apple  crop  for  the  whole  coun- 
try on  June  1  at  97.6  jier  cent. 
The  hot  spell,  however,  caused 
extensive  dropping  and  fairly 
baked  the  apples  on  the  tree, 
reducing  the  percentage  greatly 
In  a  trade  paper,  for  in.stance,  where  underestimates  of 
it  is  stated  that  Virginia  Newtown 


below  average 

the  croj)  are  likely  to  be  the  exception 
Pippins,  which  compete  to  some  extent  with  the  Watsonville  Pippins,  will 
make  but  35  per  cent  of  a  crop. 

The  Eastern  apples  as  a  rule  are  marketed  differently  than  those  from 
(California  and  the  Northwest,  being  sold  in  barrels  with  but  little  grad- 
ing, and  in  spite  of  their  general  reputation  for  fine  Havor  bring  lower 
prices.  The  f]astern  shortage,  however,  is  considered  favorable  for  good 
prices  for  the  local  product. 

The  Upper  Coast. — In  the  Northwest,  where  apples  come  up  to  a  high 
standard  for  both  (|uality  and  pack,  and  are  handled  and  packed  in  a 
similar  way  to  those  from  this  State,  only  better  as  a  rule,  the  government 
estimate  on  June  1  was  87  per  cent  of  an  average  crop  for  Idaho,  81  per 

{Continued  on  Page  90.) 
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California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  M.,  .luly  2">,  1911 : 


Stations. 

■ 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
Week. 


Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Ehireka  

T 

T 

.11 

64 

5U 

Red  Bluflf  

00 

00 

00 

100 

1)4 

Sacramento  

00 

00 

00 

98 

52 

San  Francisco .. 

T 

T 

00 

70 

50 

San  Jose  

00 

00 

.01 

86 

46 

Fresno  

00 

00 

T 

104 

58 

Independence... 

.10 

.10 

.10 

94 

56 

San  Luis  Obispo 

00 

00 

.01 

78 

48 

Los  Angeles  

00 

00 

00 

88 

56 

San  Diego  

00 

.11 

00 

72 

60 

The  Week. 


l*'or  ii  period  in  inidsunimcf  tlif  wci-U  lias  hccii 
wvy  active  in  ("alifoniia  ajirricult iii  iil  atVairs.  Tiiv' 
larjrest  fruit  shippintr  day  of  tlie  season  tims  far 
was  ineliided,  altlioufih  the  season's  total  is  over 
a  tiioiisand  cars  short  of  last  year's  at  tlu'  same 
date.  .More  is  expected  of  the  later  fruits.  ])eaehes. 
plums.  iirai)es.  and  ap]>les.  and  yet  tlie  supply  is 
moderate  as  compared  with  the  deniaiid  and  buy- 
ei-s  are  active  at  full  prices.  Owiutr  to  the  irrefj- 
ularily  of  hoiue-'jrown  fruits  in  other  i)arts  of  the 
world,  the  warrant  for  increased  i)lantin<r  in  this 
State  seems  clear,  and  a  liootl  demand  for  trees 
next  winter  is  indicated.  There  have  been  durini.' 
the  week  many  meetiuLrs  of  those  interested  in 
ilevel()]>inent.  At  San  Die'ro  t;rouiid  was  broken 
witli  due  eereniouN'  for  the  local  eX])osition  ei'ie- | 
bratiui;-  the  opeiiiiiir  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  thus 
our  southern  city  has  scored  one  on  San  Fran- 
cisco, which  has  just  announced  the  site  selected. 
There  is  ])lenty  of  tiiiie.  however,  aud  it  is  l)etter 
to  break  the  best  than  soonest.  The  State  ("on- 
sirvation  ( 'ouunissiou  met  in  Sacramento  and  de- 
ciiled  to  take  steps  to  ascertain  how  our  irriua- 
lion  watei's  can  be  best  y:narded  ami  disti-ibute(i, 
and  will  co-opei-ate  with  the  I'.  S.  Irrigation  In- 
v(  stiuations  toward  that  end — a  most  commend- 
able tliinjr  to  do.  In  Berkeley  a  convention  was 
helil  at  the  rniversity  of  tlu)se  interested  in  the 
promotion  of  |)urity  in  dairy  products  and  to  se- 
eui'e  ])roper  recognition  and  reward  for  dairymen 
who  enter  uj>on  higher-class  production.  River 
improveiiii-nt  in  the  opening  of  the  .Mokelumne 
river  to  navigation  was  the  subject  of  a  larg" 
gatiiering  at  Stockton  at  which  co-operation  with 
the  (lovernnient  engineers  was  undertaken.  Water 
transi)ortation  to  all  possible  points  on  our  inte- 
rior waterwa.vs  is  one  of  tlie  great  needs  of  the 
State.  Cotton  is  going  to  the  gin  in  the  lini)erial 
valley,  and  preliminary  expei'iments  with  sngai- 
cane  by  the  rniversity  investigatorN  are  report etl 
to  be  pi'oniising.  The  State  Development  Board, 
under  its  ])resident,  ex-CrOvernor  (Jillett.  is  taking 
up  new  plans  for  State-wide  work.  Meantime  the 
United  States  reports  foreign  business  during  the 
preeeding  six  months  at  the  record  figure  of  three 
and  a  half  billions  of  dollars — all  of  which  is 
])ret1y  irood  fur  the  niidsumnn'r  vacation  season. 


A  Difference  in  Turtles. 

California  is  to  give  the  wurld  a  problem  which 
will  rival  tliosc  based  upon  the  Calaveras  skull 
of  ])ioneer  da\ s.  The  story  is  that  Thomas  Don- 
jon, who  has  a  bee  ranch  :^()(I0  feet  nj)  on  the 
slope  of  "Old  lialdy"  mountain  in  Los  Angeles 
county,  seeking  a  rock  fragment  to  weight  down 
a  hive,  dug  out  one  of  which  ])art  ju'otruded  from 
the  ground  and  nneartheil  the  perfect  fossil  of  a 
huge  sea  tortoise,  which  Ilectoi'  Alliot.  curator 
of  the  Southwest  .Museum  of  lios  Angeles,  pro- 
nounces the  most  inijioi-tant  discovery  of  the  kind 
ever  made  in  southern  Calif(U-nia.  It  is  solid 
stone,  weighing  100  pounds,  and  showing  the  ex- 
act iiuirkings.  and  even  some  of  ihe  oi'iginal  coUtr. 
on  tin-  baclx  and  yellow  bottom.  The  s|)ecimen 
is  nearly  inches  in  diameter.  .Mr.  AU'ot  esti- 
mates that  it  is  years  old.  and  Iteyond  a 
diiubt  by  far  the  most  ancient  ever  picked  up  on 
the  Western  I leinisiihere.  It  swam  in  these  seas, 
he  says,  when  California  and  all  the  territory  this 
side  of  till'  Rocky  ^Mountains  was  still  a  mile  or 
two  under  water,  and.  alread.v  petrified,  was  sul)- 
secpientl.v  rolled  and  ground  in  the  glacial  period 
ice  for  70. ()()()  years — certainly  an  exjierienccd  sort 
of  a  turtle. 

Almost  on  the  same  da.v.  as  reiiorted  by  tele- 
graph. Romano  (iieiietto.  an  East  Boston  shoe 
worker,  captured  a  •J.")0-pound  turtle  at  Chelsea 
beach  by  seizing  it  by  the  tail,  and  dragged  it 
home.  During  the  process  the  turtle  spit  out  a 
large  copper  penny.  The  coin  was  minted  in  177(1 
and  marked  with  the  name  of  (Jeorge  III  of  Eng- 
lan.d.  .\ll  this  is  very  true  to  life.  If  you  shake 
out  a  Yankee  turtle  you  might  -expect  to  get  a 
coppei'  cent.  If  Mr.  Donlon  had  shaken  his  Cali- 
fornia capture  it  couldn't  have  coughed  ui>  less 
than  a  twenty-dollar  piece — for  such  was  the  way 
of  tlu'  Califoi'iiia  pioneers. 


A  Wrong  Way  to  Get  Wiley. 

The.v  seem  to  be  beating  around  th<'  bush  at 
Washington  to  --get"  Dr.  11.  W.  Wiley,  chief  of 
the  chemistry  branch  of  the  I'.  .S.  Department 
of  Agricultiue.  who  has  laiil  Cailfornia  under 
several  obligations  to  dislike  li'in  by  his  attitude 
toward  our  drying  of  fruits,  naminir  of  wines, 
etc.  They  will  not  get  Dr.  Wiley  by  going  around 
the  bush  after  a  technical  ill-behavior  upon  the 
basis  of  which  he  can  be  dismissi'd,  because  there 
are  .so  many  politii-s  on  the  other  s-de  of  the  bush 
and  Dr.  Wiley  can  do  more  polities  in  a  minute 
than  the  rest  of  them  can  in  a  week.  We  there- 
fore ilo  not  believi-  in  arraigning  Dr.  Wiley  on 
a  technicality:  beeaiise  it  is  iH)t  fa.r  to  him  and 
because  he  can  beat  an.\(un'  who  goes  after  him 
that  way.  Those  who  know  Dr.  Wiley  cannot  be- 
lieve that  he  would  do  an.x  thinu  I'oi-  his  pecuniary 
benefit  on  the  technicality  route,  though  we  would 
believe  he  might  do  a  technical  wrong  to  hav;- 
HIS  OW.\  W.W.  because  he  i)elieves  his  way  is 
the  right  way — and  all  that.  Therefore,  arraign- 
ment on  a  technicality  in  administration  will  fail 
because  disinterest eil  opponents  of  Dr.  Wiley's 
way  will  not  like  it  and  his  friends  will  get  hop- 
l)ing  mad  about  it — so  mad  that  the  reformation 
of  Dr.  Wiley  is  retarded  ami  his  dismissal  from 
ofiHeial  station  impossible.  We  have  said  the  i)res- 
ent  issue  is  full  of  jjolitics — it  is  as  full  of  ))oli- 
tics  as  the  Hallinger  i.ssue  was:  but  polities  are 
not  our  line,  so  we  droj)  them.  We  still  have 
ho|)es  that  the  time  will  come  when  eX|)ei'tness 
in  government  ])olicy  and  science  in  government 
service  will  be  free  from  polities  and  wish  to  s-ay 
a  word  or  two  as  though  that  time  had  alread.v 
ari-ived. 

if  Dr.  Wiley  is  to  be  arraigned,  let  it  be  on 
the  basis  of  insubord'uation  in  not  accepting  the 


execution  of  Ihe  pure-food  law  in  the  way  th' 
law  i)rovides  that  it  shall  be  executed,  and  in 
massing  his  friends  in  packed  conventions  to  de- 
clare for  execution  in  other  ways,  to  wit:  HIS 
OW.\  WAYS.  lie  should  also  be  arraigned  for 
unscientific  obstinacy  in  that  he  refuses  to  accept 
the  verd'cts  of  his  jieers  on  his  altitude  and  ways, 
but  persistently  endeavors  to  set  their  scientific 
work  at  naught  and  to  annihilate  them  by  his 
political  art  and  force.  For  instance,  he  does  noi 
accept  the  decision  of  the  Referee  Board  tha' 
benzoate  of  .soila  can  be  n.sed  in  meat  preparations 
without  injury  to  consumers,  and.  we  understand, 
makes  trouble  for  products  in  which  it  is  used, 
even  when  its  use  is  noted  on  their  labels— as  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  is  charged  with  the 
execution  of  the  law.  preseribeil  that  it  should  be. 
If  that  is  not  insulxu-dination  in  office,  what  is 
it.'  What  is  the  use  of  beating  the  bush  for 
technicalities  when  there  is  a  real  issue.' 

What  Will  Happen  to  Our  Sulphuring  Problem? 

It  si'ems  tn  us  tinil  Dr.  Wiley  could  be  siicecss- 
fnll.v  ari'aigned  on  another  re;il  issue,  to  wit  :  un- 
scienfitic  obstinacy  in  his  attitude  toward  thi- 
Referee  Hoard,  selected  by  President  Roosevelt  to 
l>ass  upon  the  scientific  (pu'stions  involved  in  Dr. 
Wiley's  ])roscription  of  snlidiur  in  fru't  dryiuL;. 
etc.  This  Board  was  selected  from  among  the 
mo.st  celebrated  ])hysiological  chemists  in  the 
country  as  a  scientific  tribninil.  to  which  Dr. 
Wiley,  if  he  had  any  loyalty  to  science  at  all. 
would  have  said  :  "All  right,  gentlemen,  go  ahead 
and  let  us  see  how  you  come  out."  But  a  man 
who  has  no  respect  for  anything,  except  HIS 
()W.\  WAV.  cannot  brook  any  tribunal  and  .so 
Dr.  Wiley  proceeded  forthwith  to  break  down 
that  tribunal  by  lining  up  his  sul)ordinates  and 
the  Slate  food  chemists  and  commissioners,  who 
are  largely  of  his  own  making,  in  conventions 
and  cutting  and  drying  proceedings  for  those  con- 
ventions exalting  Wiley  as  the  Closes  of  the  pure- 
food  law  and  abusing  everybody  el.se  as  a  black- 
hearted, thin-legged  and  flat-chested  Eiryptian. 
Dr.  Wiley  sluuild  have  been  arraigned  for  this 
behavior  by  the  .\merican  .Vssociation  foi-  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  and  told  to  behave  himself. 
He  would  have  been,  except  that  Wiley's  polities 
work  in  that  body  as  elsewhere — and  we  are  writ- 
ing about  a  time  when  politics  are  out  of  science. 
yim  remember. 

Having  insulted  the  Refere*-  Hoard  thnuigh  sci- 
entific politics  in  conventions  claiming  to  be  sci- 
entific, he  has  been  alwa.xs  busy  in  efforts  to 
destroy  it  through  political  jxilitics  in  Congress 
and  elsewhere.  This  he  proi)oses  to  do  In  takinu' 
away  the  funds  with  which  it  is  working.  The 
telegraiih  says:  "That  the  Reniseii  board  of  con- 
sulting scientitie  experts  which  is  taking  an  ex- 
tremely long  time  |)assing  on  (pu-stions  of  vital 
interest  to  the  stomachs  of  !)().(»( KI.OOO  peoi)le  ma.v 
tie  iiut  out  of  business  and  dropped  off  the  payroll 
is  a  strong  [mssibility. "  Dr.  Wiley  is  beinir 
backed  u|)  in  this  undertaking,  of  course,  by  Dem- 
ocrats and  all  others  who  are  opposed  to  the  pres- 
ent admini.stration.  It  may  be  mighty  good  pol- 
ities for  them  to  seize  the  oi)portunity  to  get  their 
political  way.  but  from  the  jjoint  of  view  of  sci- 
ence and  the  good  of  the  j)eo|>li'  in  the  triumph 
of  the  truth,  it  is  abominable  for  Dr.  Wiley  to 
participate  in  such  an  undertaking  simply  for  th(! 
purpose  of  having  HIS  OWN  W.\Y.  If  the  peo- 
ple will  allow  this  prostitution  of  science  aud  ex- 
|)ertness  to  imlitics  and  i)ersonal  self-will  in  offi- 
cial position,  what  is  vox  populi?  Of  cour.se,  if 
the  Referee  Board  is  strangled,  we  shall  get  no 
authoritative  tleclaration  as  to  the  whole.someness 
of  dried  fruits  made  good  by  correct  use  of  sul- 
phur, and  Dr.  Wiley  will  be  allowed  to  condemn 
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fifteen  million  dollars'  worth  of  dried  fruits  in 
this  State  alone,  because  he  succeeded  in  prevent- 
ing the  review  of  HIS  OWN  WAY  by  a  tribunal 
unimpeaehably  scientific  and  unprejudiced !  Is 
it  conceivable  that  a  one-man-power  and  its  hench- 
men will  be  allowed  to  do  such  a  thing  in  the 
United  States  of  America  ? 

There  is  no  Issue  Against  the  Pure  Food  haw. 

It  is  of  course  a  trick  of  Dr.  Wiley  and  his 
minions  to  make  it  appeal-  that  all  who  long 
for  the  truth,  as  it  may  be  brought  to  light  by 
the  Referee  Board,  are  opposed  to  the  beneficent 
pure  food  law.  Such  misrepresentation  is  dis- 
graceful. See  how  they  do  by  their  insjiired  tele- 
grams from  Washington:  "Coincident  with  the 
exposure  of  the  attack  on  Wiley  there  is  thrown 
into  the  limelight  some  of  the  outlines  of  the  s.vs- 
tem  wherebj'  the  stringent  enforcement  of  the 
|)ure  food  law  has  been  interfered  with.  Demo- 
crats and  progressives  in  both  Houses  of  Congress 
will  make  a  fight  in  behalf  of  Wile.y  and  for  the 
strict  enforcement  of  the  pure  food  law."  To 
make  Wiley  and  the  Pure  Food  Law  synonyms  is 
of  course  the  basis  of  their  political  game.  It 
should  be  understood  by  all  that  there  is  no  issue 
against  this  law  and  no  suggestion  that  it  be  not 
enforced,  by  those  who  are  endeavoring  to  secure 
science,  truth  and  justice  for  California  products. 
They  support  the  law  as  grand  and  beneficent. 
Californians  called  for  a  pure  food  law  against 
sophisticated  wines,  bogus  hone.y,  imitation  olive 
oil,  etc.,  years  before  a  word  was  said  at  Wash- 
ington and  they  rejoice  in  the  prevalence  of  such 
a  law.  But,  as  we  have  said,  there  is  no  issue 
against  the  law  except  as  Wiley  and  his  associates 
raise  it  by  misrepresentation.  The  issue  is  against 
certain  arbitrary  regulations  made  by  Dr.  Wiley, 
which  are  not  a  part  of  the  law  l)u1  are  in  the 
machinei'y  of  enforcement.  Congress  did  not 
make  them,  and  why  Congress  .should  manifest 
s\i('li  concern  about  them  that  it  desires  to  sup- 
pori  them  and  to  rule  out  all  tests  of  their  ac- 
curacy, is  simply  because  a  majority  of  Congress 
can  do  politics  with  them.  Does  anyone  doubt 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  science  in  this  country 
which  would  be  beyond  the  reach  of  politics? 

Dr.  Wiley  Praoices  on  Prunes. 

One  of  the  humors  of  the  situation,  wliicii  may 
a  little  relieve  its  exasperating  gloom,  is  the  an- 
nouncement from  AVashington  that  Dr.  Wiley  re- 
centl.v  distinguished  himself  by  recommending  the 
seizure  of  a  shipment  of  French  prunes  from  Cali- 
fornia. He  recommended  that  they  be  seized  on 
the  grouiul  that  they  were  misbranded  because 
they  were  not  grown  in  France.  The  board  which 
passes  on  questions  of  that  kind  refused  to  certify 
the  case  to  the  law.vers  who  bring  prosecutions 
and  so  the  California  prunes  escaped  seizure.  If 
Dr.  Wiley  did  this,  it  simply  shows  how  useless 
it  is  for  a  man  to  think  that  he  knows  everything 
and  is  therefore  entitled  to  have  HIS  OWN  AVAY 
in  everything.  Of  course  the  name  "French 
prune"  has  been  for  70  years  or  more  in  this 
country,  and  how  much  longer  in  England  we  do 
not  know,  merel.v  a  pomological  title.  This  kind 
of  plum  has  been  expatriated  for  a  century  at 
least  and  is  simply  a  world  fruit  with  a  name 
indicating  its  origin,  nol  in  any  way  indicating 
its  present  area  of  ])roduction.  To  claim  that 
"French  prune"  means  produced  in  France  is 
just  as  sill.^'  as  to  hold  that  our  esteemed  friend, 
Mr.  John  P^'rench,  Avas  made  in  France,  and  our 
distinguished  citizen  Co].  John  P.  Irish  is  a  prod- 
uct of  an  Irish  bog  and  not  of  a  Western  prairie. 
And  then  if  we  cannot  call  our  prunes  by  their 
accepted  pomological  name,  what  must  we  do 
with  our  Lima  beans,  our  Bermuda  onions,  our 


Winningsted  cabbage,  our  INIissouri  Pippins  and 
a  hundred  other  horticultural  names  which  every- 
one but  Dr.  Wiley  knows  indicate  origin,  are 
prized  and  retained  because  of  their  distinctive 
and  historical  value  and  have  no  relation  to  pres- 
ent places  of  i)roduction?  And  how  about  Eng- 
lish walnuts?  That  term  we  cannot  defend  on 
line.  It  does  not  indicate  origin,  but  sinipl.v 
a  nut  which  -the  English  have  liked  to  import  for 
centuries  from  Persia  and  Franc<\  And  now  we 
are  planting  French  walnuts  and  calling  them 
English  so  that  a  buyer  will  get  the  kind  of  a 
nut  he  desires.  It  ought  to  be  clear  enough  that 
the  choice  of  names  is  a  matter  of  history  ami 
taste,  and  except  in  rare  and  particular  cases  is 
wholly  dissociated  from  significance  of  geograph- 
ical production. 

What  Then  Shall  Be  Done  vdth  Wiley? 

AVe  do  not  know :  but  we  are  ()uite  sure  that 
what  his  ojiponents  are  trying  to  do  is  not  the 
right  thing.  Suppose  they  should  succeed  in 
breaking  his  political  neck :  that  would  be  the 
political  way,  but  it  does  not  commend  it.self  to 
us  as  either  just,  or  fair  or  very  possible,  iinder 
the  circumstances.  Nor  are  we  convinced  that  the 
ultimate  consequences  would  be  good,  if  it  should 
be  possible.  We  have  never  sympathized  with 
the  cry  to  have  him  knocked  oft'  his  perch  as 
though  he  were  sitting  there  like  an  ordinary 
place-holder.  He  is  a  man  of  great  force  and  en- 
ergy and  has  rendered  distinguished  public  serv- 
ice. In  a  way,  his  independence  and  persistence 
are  of  immense  value  to  the  public  service,  and 
if  he  could  be  filled  with  scientific  esprit  du  corps 
which  extended  beyond  his  own  circumference,  he 
would  make  perhaps  the  grandest  scientific  leader 
in  the  country.  As  it  is  he  is  merely  a  violent 
partisan.  Possibly  if  he  could  be  sent  up  higher 
he  would  get  a  broader  view :  it  would  be  safer 
and  hold  better  chances  than  undertakings  lo 
debase  him.  If  he  were  made  President  he  might 
have  troubles  of  his  own  which  would  give  him 
more  respect  and  sympathy  for  others  who  are 
trying  to  know  something  that  is  true  and  do 
somethuig  that  is  right.  If  he  has  lost  the  gov- 
ernment something  l)y  some  wrong  vouchering. 
dock  him  that  nnich  of  his  salary.  If  he  has  been 
disrespectful  to  his  superiors,  let  the  President 
})ui)licly  spank  him  on  the  steps  of  the  White 
House.  If  he  cannot  stand  correction,  from  which 
no  erring  man  should  ev'er  consider  himself  ex- 
empt, let  him  resign,  but  do  not  ask  for  his  resig- 
nation on  any  technical  or  trivial  charge.  If  he 
could  be  haled  before  a  scientific  tribunal,  such 
as  we  anticipate  may  be  some  day  provided  to 
review  the  acts  and  attitudes  of  those  employed 
in  the  scientific  service  of  the  country,  we  are 
sure  that  he  would  respect  such  authority  and 
obey  its  suggestions  for  the  public  good.  But  to 
place  such  a  man  in  a  political  arena  like  that  at 
Washington,  with  both  hands  full  of  political  wea- 
pons which  he  knows  so  well  how  to  wield,  we  are 
sure  that  he  will  fight  to  the  last  ditch  and  prob- 
ably leave  his  opponents  in  it.  Under  the  cir- 
cu.m.stances  we  commend  to  the  American  people 
the  example  of  the  sage  of  ancient  time  who  when 
he  met  one  who  was  as  obstinate  in  his  immorality 
as  Dr.  Wiley  is  in  his  un-science,  and,  not  desir- 
ing to  bring  a  railing  accusation  against  h'ni,  said  : 
"The  Lord  I'cbuke  thee"! 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Covering  Morning  Glory. 

To  the  Editor:  In  your  issue  of  July  8,  "Vine- 
yardist, "  Fresno,  inquires  how  to  kill  a  small 
patch  of  morning  glories.    I  think  he  can  destroy 


them  effectually  by  covering  the  patch  with  tar 
paper,  lapping  the  edges  and  weightiing  it  down 
with  stones,  clods  or  odd  pieces  of  wood  and  leav- 
ing covered  for  one  growing  season. — E.  M.. 
Campbell. 

All  kinds  of  covering  for  smothering  morning 
glory  have  been  tried  without  success.  The  plant 
has  reappeaT-ed  after  prolonged  covering  with  a 
thick  mat  of  straw  and  manure,  after  such  paper 
cover  as  you  i)ropose,  also  after  actuall.y  planking 
down  with  close,  battened  boarding.  We  have  no 
confidence  in  such  treatment — not  to  mention  the 
prohibitive  cost  of  maintaining  it  if  the  area  is 
considerable. 

Trees  Rise  at  the  Top,  Not  From  the  Bottom. 

To  the  Editor :  We  have  a  point  in  dispute : 
whether  in  the  case  of  low-headed  fruit  trees  the 
low  limbs  rise  at  all  as  the  tree  gets  older.  For 
instance,  if  the  first  limb  is  made  to  branch  oft' 
12  inches  from  the  ground,  my  friend  claims  that 
several  years  afterward  the  center  of  that  limb 
would  be  several  inches  further  from  the  ground. 
I  claim  that  all  growth  is  put  on  in  the  annular 
rings  of  wood  and  that  the  trunk  of  a  tree  does 
not  lengthen  out,  except  on  the  leader. — Beginner, 
San  Francisco. 

Trees  do  not  rise  from  the  ground.  In  fact,  the 
branch  has  a  tendency  to  approach  the  ground  b,y 
virtue  of  its  enlargement  in  all  directions  from 
the  central  point  where  growth  started.  Some- 
times in  process  of  cultivation  the  ground  surface 
is  interfered  with  in  such  a  way  that  the  tree  does 
seem  to  have  risen,  but  this  is  due  to  changes  in 
the  ground  surface  and  not  to  the  rising  of  the 
tree. 

Japanese  Dwarfed  Trees. 

To  the  Editor :  I  am  desirous  of  learning  how 
the  Japanese  stunt,  or  check  the  growth  of  trees, 
as  they  do  at  home  and  some  in  this  country.  I 
have  looked  in  m_\'  "Wood  Botany"  and  failed  to 
find  the  information. — Reader,  Oakland. 

We  under.stand  that  Japanese  trees  are  dwarfed 
by  having  them  gnnv  in  small  pots  with  just 
enough  wat<'r  and  plant  food  to  maintain  the  life 
of  the  plant.  Then  as  the  growth  is  started  each 
twig  is  pinched  back  so  as  to  clause  another  start, 
and  by  this  continual  reduction  of  root  force  b.y 
short  rations  and  by  reducing  promotive  action  of 
the  leaf  upon  the  root,  the  plant  is  held  indefin- 
itel.y  in  the  condition  in  which  we  find  the  very 
old  trees  produced  by  the  Japanese.  This  is  onl.v 
an  outline  of  the  process  as  we  understand  it,  au'l 
we  do  not  guarantee  it  to  be  adequate  nor  suffi- 
cient in  detail  to  be  a  guide  in  practice. 

Onions  From  Sets. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  advise  me  in 
regard  to  onion  sets?  If  planted  in  this  month, 
will  they  grow  and  mature  in  the  fall  months? — 
R.  W.  P.,  Merced. 

Good  onion  sets  grown  during  the  last  winter 
and  spring  should  be  now  mature,  and  if  planted 
after  drying  would  proceed  to  make  a  full  growth 
of  large  onions  if  growing  conditions  should  be 
right  for  them.  Large  quantities  of  onion  sets 
are  grown  in  this  State  for  shipment  to  Texas 
during  June  and  July,  and  are  used  to  secure 
earlier  onions  than  can  be  had  in  that  State  from 
sets  which  arc  grown  there. 

Treatment  of  Buds  Put  in  Bearing  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  budding  over  some  old 
peach  trees.  Should  I  cut  away  the  branch  above 
the  bud  when  the  latter  seems  to  have  taken? — 
D.  A.,  Wallace. 

The  sap  flow  to  the  upper  part  of  the  branch 
should  be  checked  by  part  girdling  or  by  part 
breaking:  or  bending  the  top  above  the  bud,  after 
the  bud  is  seen  to  have  set  or  taken.  Do  not  re- 
move the  whole  top  until  the  growth  on  the  bud 
has  started  out  well  or  else  you  will  "drown  it" 
with  excessive  sap  flow. 
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The  Nurseryman — A  Pioneer, 

Not  a  Pirate. 


(|}y  P.  A.  Dix.  of  Roy,  Utah,  at  the  Pacific  Const 
Association  of  Nurserymen  at  San  Jose.) 
AH  great  movements,  enterprises,  and  revolu- 
tions have  or  had  their  i)ioneers,  whether  civic, 
moral,  political,  scientific,  or  business  in  their 
nature. 

N'o  great  achievement  has  been  accomplished 
in  a  day:  all  had  their  beginninjis  in  the  pioneer. 

The  pioneer  is  the  fellow  who  leads  the  way, 
blazes  the  trail,  toils  and  suffers,  subdues  nature 
and  overcomes  obstacles,  and  too  often  leaves  the 
fruits  of  his  labor  to  l>t'  trarnered  by  those  who 
follow. 

The  men  who  conceived  the  idea  of  tunneling 
the  Hudson  were  pioneers  of  a  great  enterprise: 
they  spent  their  time  and  money  and  failed,  but 
started  an  idea  that  culminated  in  success  and  a 
great  benefaction  to  the  public  and  commerce. 

This  great  State  did  not  spring  up  in  a  day. 
its  climate  has  l)een  here  always,  the  coiuitry 
witii  its  great  possil)iliti('s  was  discovered  by  the 
l)ioneers  of  '49.  through  hardship,  toil,  and  mif!Vr- 
ing,  sacrifice  of  life  and  property;  they  came, 
opened  the  miiu's.  cleared  the  fields,  builded  the 
cities,  and  established  the  commonwealth. 

But  the  pioneers  who  led  the  way  to  its  great 
and  permanent  source  of  wealth,  happiness,  and 
general  prosperity  are  the  men  who  discovered 
the  horticultural  possibilities,  grew,  sold,  and 
planted  fruit  trees. 

The  nurseryman  has  always  been  and  now  is 
a  pioneer,  and  not  a  pirate,  as  so  many  people 
wo\dd  have  you  believe.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
— and  without  fear  of  successful  contradiction — 
that  the  nurseryman's  work  has  ever  been  one 
of  benefaction  to  his  country  and  humanity.  No 
country  so  old  or  so  new  that  he  is  not  there, 
sowing  his  seed,  planting  his  ti-ees,  and  selling 
his  flowers,  so  that  country  may  not  only  be 
more  habitable,  but  more  l)eau1ifnl  and  joyfully 
|)rosperous. 

Tell  me.  where  are  the  jtlaces  you  would  rather 
live?  Are  they  on  the  sand-swept  deserts,  where 
oidy  the  ".losim"  flourishes?  Or  on  the  hard, 
l)leak  plains  where  only  hardy  Russian  varieties 
of  wheat  grow '.'  Or  high  up  on  those  hoary  numn- 
tains  where  only  the  lofty  pines  rear  their  crested 
heads?  Or  is  it  in  those  tempered  climes  where 
the  apple  and  the  orange-blossoms  groAV,  where 
the  orchards  bear  their  golden  fruit? 

The  banker  with  his  well-earned  gold  and  sil- 
ver hair;  the  merchant  with  his  competence:  the 
Eastern  farmer  with  his  stiff"  .ioints  and  sunburnt 
and  weather-beaten  face :  the  shop  man,  with  his 
grimy,  horny  luuids  and  the  office  man,  with  his 
hollow  cheeks  and  sunken  eyes,  are  all  looking 
for  small  orchard  homes  or  orchard  tracts  in 
Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Idaho,  in  the  val- 
leys of  the  Yakima.  Weiiatchee,  the  Willamette, 
and  some  are  even  hardy  enough  to  tackle  Cali- 
fornia, where  they  can  make  future  homes  and 
live  near  nature  and  nature's  Cod. 

Then  who  is.  and  must  be,  responsible  for  these 
beautiful  conditions?  It  is  not  the  builders  of 
great  railroad  systems  alone;  not  the  men  who 
go  down  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  and  bring 
up  the  precious  metals;  nor  yet  the  man  who  tun- 
nels the  Hudson ;  nor  the  man  who  arrested  the 
little  mosquito  laden  with  deadly  virus  on  its 
way  to  inoculate  its  victim ;  nor  he  who  has  made 
it  po.ssible  for  one  great  leviathan  of  the  ocean 
to  catch  the  signal  of  another  in  distress  and 
hurry  to  her  relief.  Not  all  of  these ;  .ju.st  the  poor 
overworked,  nuich-al)used.  and  wholly  misutuler- 
st'ood  nurseryman. 

Who  has  created,  propagated,  cultivated,  and 
given  to  you  so  many  of  the  stalely  avejuu'  trees 
which  stand  guard  like  sentinels  over  beautiful 
driveways  aiul  parks;  shrubs,  roses,  and  vines 
that  decorate  the  elegant  homes  all  over  our 
.  country.  Just  the  patient.  Jong-suffering  nursery- 
man. 

Well.  yo\i  exclaim,  this  nurseiwrnan  is  truly 
a  wonderful  fellow.  So  he  is.  He  goes  out  on 
the  highway  and  sees  a  field  of  Avild  daisies, 
bright,   pleasing  little  fellows.     He  stops  and 


watches  them  as  they  toss  their  heads  in  the 
breezes,  and  he  soliloquizes.  "You  are  beautiful, 
but  if  I  could  make  you  just  a  little  larger  and 
of  a  more  brilliant  hue!'  Then  he  begins  to  work 
his  magic,  and  by  and  by  you  have  the  Shasta 
dai.sy.  This  man,  some  people  call  a  dreamer. 
Dream  on,  ^\r.  Burbank ;  humanity  is  better  for 
your  having  dreamed. 

Again,  in  this  great  land  they  grow  figs.  They 
had  the  Adriatics,  the  Sanj)edro  black,  and  the 
Sanpedro  white:  these  were  good.  i)ut  not  good 
enough.  A  nurseryman  gets  busy:  he  studies  the 
fig  and  concludes  there  is  sonu'thing  better  in 
the  far-off  East.  He  rails  across  this  continent, 
plows  the  silver  crest  of  the  placid  ^lediterranean 
and  up  the  Nile,  and  climbs  the  mighty  Cheops, 
and  from  its  top  looks  for  a  better  fig.  In  the 
great  scope  of  his  vision  he  beholds  Asia  ]Minor. 
Down  from  the  lofty  Cheops  he  comes,  runs  the 
gauntlet  of  the  murderous  Turk  and  tree  inspec- 
tor, and  yonder  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  he 
captures  his  prize— and  now  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  America  who  sits  down  to  their  plate 
of  Smyrna  figs,  sing  the  prai.ses  of  George  C. 
Roeding,  the  nurseryman. 

It  is  true  that  the  nurseryman,  in  a  more  re- 
stricted sense,  does  not  actually  create  or  dis- 
cover all  of  the  good  things  in  horticulture  and 
rioriculture,  but  to  them  it  is  given — the  general 
I)ropagation,  publication,  and  distribution. 

Your  own  I\Ir.  Burbank  creates  many  wonder- 
ful things;  but  after  he  has  blown  them  into 
existence  they  must  be  tried  out.  grown,  and  dis- 
tributed by  the  nurseryman. 

The  nurseryman  is  the  pioneer  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  fruit  industries  and  fruit  sections  all 
over  this  great  republic.  He  is  a  toiler  and  a 
scrapjier.  He  has  climbed  the  winding  trails  over 
those  mountains,  slept  under  a  sagebrush,  gone 
hungry  and  thirsty  to  bring  to  his  weary  brother 
the  gospel  of  true  happiiu^ss  and  ])rosperity — 
ti-ee  planting.  He  has  gone  faithfully  and  stead- 
ily forward  in  the  discharge  of  his  diify  to  human- 
ity in  the  face  of  hostile  legislation,  unrelenting 
criticism  of  the  press  and  blatant  politician.  I 
oft(>u  think  of  the  words  of  our  Saviour  when  He 
M-as  being  crucified;  "Lord,  forgive  them:  they 
know  not  what  they  do." 

Then  let  us  console  ourselves  with  the  fact 
that  we  are  pioneers  of  a  great  industry  which 
has  done  and  is  doing  its  full  share  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  country. 


GRADING  NURSERY  STOCK. 


(By  :\Ir.  C.  F.  Breithaupt,  of  Richland.  Wash.,  at 
the  Meeting  of  Pacific  Coast  Nurserymen  at 
San  Jose.) 

The  grading  of  nursery  stock  is  a  (}uestion  that 
interests  us  all  more  or  less,  according  to  the  size 
of  our  plant.  It  has  been  a  mooted  question  for 
years,  but  there  has  been  nothing  done  to  system- 
atize the  matter,  probably  on  account  of  lack  of 
organization  of  the  nurserymen. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  "Why  should 
we  want  a  better  system  of  grading  than  the  one 
we  are  now  using?"  I  will  briefly  give  a  little 
of  my  experience  in  the  jiast  few  years,  and  see  if 
it  does  not  coincide  with  your  own.  If,  then,  what 
I  have  observed  is  our  general  experience,  it 
goes  to  say  conclusively  that  some  steps  should 
be  taken  at  once  to  remedy,  if  possible,  the  exist- 
ing conditions. 

Grades  Should  Be  Intelligible. — It  has  fallen 
to  my  lot  in  the  ])ast  few  years  to  purcdiase  from 
other  firms  more  or  less  stock,  and  I  have  bought 
from  the  East,  :Middle  West,  and  the  Pacific  Coast, 
and  in  no  case,  except  where  a  double  .system  of 
grading  is  used,  have  I  known  to  any  extent  what 
I  wa^  going  to  receive,  as  there  was  absolutely 
no  uniformity  of  stock,  not  even  when  the  same 
came  out  of  the  same  nur.sery  at  different  times. 
One  mnn  grades  as  2-3.  3-4,  or  4-6  foot  trees,  the 
other  as  N'o.  1.  No.  2,  or  No.  3,  but  this  I  find 
means  nothing  to  a  great  many  of  us.  What  con- 
stitutes a  2-3,  3-4.  or  4-6  foot  tree?   In  some  cases 


it  means  from  the  union,  and  in  other  cases  it 
means  over  all;  hy  this  I  mean  the  root  drawn 
down  as  far  as  possible  without  tearing  it  off. 
How  we  grade  depeiuls  upon  the  season,  whether 
the  same  has  been  favorable  or  not.  and  if  the 
demand  for  certain  stock  is  great  or  small — a  very 
convenient  system. 

I  had  an  occasion  to  buy  some  quince  from  an 
Eastern  firm  the  past  season  which  were  listed  as 
3-4  foot  trees,  but  no  caliper  measurement  given, 
and  when  they  arrived  they  had  the  height,  but 
there  was  not  one  tree  in  that  order  that  woidd 
caliper  one-foui'th  inch,  and  most  of  them  went 
only  two-sixteenths.  I  was  "stung",  and  had 
to  take  my  medicine.  I  bought  of  another  firm 
the  same  grade,  and  I  do  not  think  that  the  small- 
est one  measured  less  than  one-half  inch,  three 
to  four  times  the  caliper  and  a  first-class  tree, 
yet  both  listed  the  same  way. 

Some  one  says  that  I  grade  No.  1,  No.  2,  and 
No.  3.  Very  well,  but  what  do  you  mean  by 
No.  1,  No.  2.  and  No.  3?  What  I  may  term  a  No. 
1  yon  might  call  a  No.  2  or  No.  3.  and  vice  versa. 
It  is  as  I  heard  a  man  in  the  livery  business  say 
to  a  customer,  when  the  latter  kicked  about  a 
team  he  had  been  .sent  out  with:  "I  asked  you 
to  give  me  a  No.  1  team  and  you  gave  me  a  very 
poor  excuse  of  a  team."  "Well,"  says  the  livery- 
man, "it  is  merely  a  difference  of  opinion;  I  con- 
sider that  a  fine  team."  So  it  is  merely  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion. 

This  applies  not  only  to  trees,  but  also  to  vines. 
I  have  bought  No.  1  grape  vines  with  roots  a 
yard  long,  and  again  I  have  bought  vines  that  a 
man  needed  a  strong  glass  to  discern  whether 
they  were  cuttings  or  rooted  plants,  and  yet  they 
were  all  billed  to  us  as  No.  1.  W^ith  these  condi- 
tions in  actual  existence,  where  is  the  retailer  at 
who  has  to  buy  part  of  his  stock  ?  He  never  knows 
when  he  tells  his  customer  that  he  will  get  him 
No.  Is  what  that  means,  whether  that  which  he 
buys  will  be  up  to  his  expectations  or  far  below 
the  grade  he  intended  to  sell.  This  not  only  de- 
moralizes prices,  but  bewilders  the  orchardist.  It 
bewilders  the  man  who  buys,  in  that  he  has  no 
way  of  knowing  what  you  and  I  nu'an  by  these 
different  grades  that  we  arbitrarily  make.  It 
ruins  prices,  because  the  nurseryman  who  uses 
the  light  grade  can  sell  for  less  moiu-y  and  still 
be  getting  more  than  his  competitor  who  grades 
strong.  This  causes  price  cutting.  I  know  of  an 
instance  where  a  certain  nur.seryman,  who  sells 
his  stock  by  the  grade  of  No.  1.  N'o.  2  and  N'o.  3. 
bought  .some  apple  trees  of  a  n\irsery  that  grades 
by  height  only,  and  immediately  upon  receipt  of 
the  stock  he  regraded  tlie  same  as  No.  1,  selling 
the  second-grade  tree  at  the  first-grade  prices. 
This,  you  see,  is  what  some  people  term  shrewd 
business  ability,  but  it  must  react  somewhere,  and 
the  reaction  falls  upon  us.  in  that  when  we  go  to 
the  planter  to  try  to  sell  him  trees  he  (piotes  .Mr. 
John  Doe  as  offering  his  trees  a  size  better  than 
ours  at  the  sanu^  i>rice  and  luiturally  you  have  to 
meet  your  competitor  or  lo.se  the  order.  Thus  you 
have  cut  the  price,  which  you  did  in  good  faith, 
not  knowing  that  your  competitor  was  beating 
you  with  your  own  stock.  Then  there  is  another 
way  that  some  do.  All  summer  long  they  sell 
large  grades,  and  when  fall  comes  they  find  them- 
selves short,  so  they  immediately  proceed  to  nuiki' 
the  heavy  grade  by  taking  a  size  smaller  and 
measuring  it  with  that  elastic  yard  stick  that  is 
so  convenient. 

There  Should  Be  Uniform  Standards. — In  every 
business  there  is  a  standard  and  a  grade  that 
means  something,  but  the  nurserymen  seem  to 
have  just  as  many  .standards  as  there  are  different 
firms.  I  believe  that  we  should  adopt  a  uniform 
system  of  grading,  so  that  we  may  know  exactly 
what  we  are  going  to  get  if  we  should  buy.  as  we 
all  are  compelled  to  do  at  times.  My  preference 
would  b(>  for  a  system  of  No.  1,  No.  2  and  No.  3, 
and  N'o.  4  if  necessary,  with  a  caliper  measure- 
ment which  is  to  govern  in  all  cases.  I\ly  reason 
for  having  the  caliper  govern  is  obvious,  as  it  is 
often  that  a  tree,  (|ualified  in  every  way  to  class 
as  a  No.  1.  is  6  inches  short  for  a  4-6  foot  grade, 
yet  it  is  a  far  better  tree  than  the  one  grown  right 
beside  it  that  measures  5  feet. 

But.  nu'thinks.  I  hear  .someone  say  that  your 
double  grading  system  is  too  expensive  and  we 
cannot  aft'ord  to  use  if.  I  believe  everyone  can 
use  it,  from  the  smallest  to  the  largest  grower 
without  it  proving  a  great  l)unleu.    It  may  take 
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more  time,  but  will  it  not  more  than  repay  by 
giving  yon  a  chance  to  get  the  same  prices  that 
your  competor  does?  Let  us  throw  away  that 
elastic  yard  stick  and  use  the  calipers  a  little 
more.  I  am  sure  that  it  will  do  more  to  standard- 
ize the  grades  than  anthing  else  we  can  do. 

I  would  like  to  see  a  committee  appointed  to 


Die-Back  jdIE^ 

(Uy  Horticultural  (Jomnrssioner  E.  O.  Essig, 
of  Ventura  County.) 

I  The  dying  of  the  branches  of  citrus  trees  back- 
ward from  the  tips  toward  the  body  of  the  tree 
has  caused  some  citrus  growers  concern  and  loss. 
In  Bulletin  200  of  the  University  of  California 
Experiment  Station,  1908,  Prof.  R.  E.  Smith  de- 
scribes and  discusses  the  trouble  as  a  physiological 
disease  of  the  tree,  and  prescribes  more  rational 
culture  and  removal  of  soil  defects  as  a  means  of 
escape  from  it.  Mr.  Essig  has  published  in  the 
Pomona  College  Journal  of  Economic  Botany  a 
very  interesting  and  useful  account  of  the  occur- 
rence of  the  trouble,  with  specific  suggestions  of 
remedies.    We  present  the  following  portions. — 

P]niTOT!.] 

Causes  and  Conditions  Favorable  to  Die-Back. — 

The  exact  causes  of  die-back  are  not  all  thorough- 
ly understood,  but  enough  is  known  of  the  disease 
to  tell  almost  with  exactness  the  conditions  which 
are  favorable  to  it  and  which  will  nearly  always 
produce  its  characteristic  symptoms.  It  is  the 
general  belief  that  the  disease  is  caused  by  mal- 
nutrition, that  is,  an  irregular  or  improper  food 
supply. 

The  conditions  most  favoring  it  are  excess  of 
ammonia  and  improper  soil  conditions. 

In  Florida  excess  of  anunonia  seems  to  be  the 
chief  source  of  trouble,  and  much  more  tinu'  has 
been  given  to  the  investigation  along  this  line  thau 
along  any  other.  Field  experiments  have  been 
carried  on  for  years  with  organic  nitrogenous  fer- 
tilizers and  enough  field  observations  made  to 
satisfy  experts  that  this  excess  of  ammonia  is  a 
most  favorable  coiulition  for  the  growth  of  die- 
back. 

The  excess  of  anunonia  is  brought  about  by 
using  large  amounts  of  stable  manure,  bone  and 
blood,  dried  blood,  cottonseed  meal,  and  any  ex- 
cess of  organic  matter.  In  fields  that  have  been 
highly  fertilized  for  raising  truck  crops  and  later 
transformed  into  citrus  orchards  the  die-back  has 
been  found  to  do  great  damage  and  to  occur  in 
almost  every  instance.  This  same  is  true  of  in- 
tensive farming  between  the  rows  of  citrus  trees 
and  the  application  of  organic  fertilizers. 

Trees  growing  in  or  near  barnyards,  stables,  or 
chicken  yards,  ahnost  invariably  show  die-back. 

Ail  of  these  observations,  then,  indicate  that  in 
Florida  this  really  has  been  a  great  source  of 
trouble,  but  in  California  the  trouble  is  not  so 
much  of  this  nature.  In  almost  every  in.stance 
die-back  here  is  caused  by  improper  soil  condi- 
tions. 

Pooly  Drained  Soil. — This  is  accountable  for 
numerous  cases  of  the  disease  in  question.  A 
large  sui)ply  of  water,  bringing  with  it  an  over- 
sui)ply  of  food,  invariably  produces  the  malady. 
The  rise  of  bottom  water  during  the  winter  months 
or  during  irrigation  periods  also  produces  a  favor- 
able condition  for  the  spread  of  the  disease.  It  is 
this  last  named  condition  that  is  responsible  for 
the  worst  case  near  Santa  Paula.  The  affected 
portion  of  the  orchard  is  situated  near  the  foot  of 
a  hillside  where  the  winter  water  oozes  down 
during  the  rainy  season,  and  where  the  irrigating 
waters  are  stored  up  during  the  summer  months. 
The  soil  is  a  stiff  adobe  with  a  few  small  rocks 
mixed  in  for  about  four  feet,  where  an  impervious 
clay  begins.  This  heavy  soil  is  able  to  retain  a 
large  supply  of  water  and  therefore  affords  a  most 
unfavorable  condition  for  the  roots  to  thrive  in. 
Poor  cultivation  and  very  irregular  irrigations  on 
th(>  i)art  of  the  owner  add  to  the  already  unfavor- 
able natural  conditions,  and  as  a  result  die-back 
has  been  able  to  get  a  thorough  hold  in  the  grove. 
Hardpan  and  Underlaid  Impervious  Clay. — Soil 


work  out  a  schedule  of  what  shall  constitute  a 
No.  1,  No.  2  or  No.  3  tree,  have  the  same  printed 
or  typewritten  and  sent  to  each  member  for  his 
suggestion  and  returned.  The  committee  could 
then  pick  out  the  very  best  of  the  suggestions  and 
incorporate  them  into  a  code  to  be  gotten  out  in 
regular  form  and  sent  to  each  member. 


Citrus  Trees. 


underlaid  with  hardpan  or  an  impervious  clay 
affords  the  condition  for  the  worst  case  of  die- 
back.  Such  soils  should  never  be  planted  to  citrus 
trees  is  the  claim  of  many  experts.  In  Florida  the 
seat  of  most  of  the  "soil  die-back"  is  on  such 
soils  and  large  amounts  of  money  are  being  an- 
nually expended  to  partially  remedy  this  condi- 
tion. 

Granitic  Porous  Soils. — This  j)articular  type  of 
soil  has  been  connected  with  die-back  by  Prof. 
Kalph  E.  Smith  of  the  Whittier  Pathological  Sta- 
tion. At  the  Thirty-fourth  Aiuiual  State  Fruit 
Growers'  convention  at  Marysville,  in  April,  1908, 
he  makes  this  report:  "The  disease  (die-back)  is 
described  in  Florida  as  being  due  to  an  excess  of 
organic  nitrogen  in  the  soil.  That  this  is  not  en- 
tirely the  case,  but  rather  that  its  cause  is  more 
complicated  than  this,  is  shown  by  the  appearance 
of  the  trouble  in  this  State,  where  it  is  limited 
almost  entirely  to  a  certain  type  of  soil.  This  is 
the  coarse  granitic,  very  porous  soil,  which  is 
found  particularly  along  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tains in  various  places  between  Highlands  and 
Pasadena.  On  such  soils  the  Florida  die-back  is 
of  quite  frequent  occurrence.  There  have  been  a 
very  few  cases  of  this  disease  on  heavier  soils 
where  the  Florida  experience  seems  to  hold  true, 
all  the  instances  of  such  soils  of  which  we  are 
aware  having  been  associated  with  very  heavy 
applications  of  fertilizers  rich  in  organic  nitrogen. 
In  the  case  of  the  type  of  soil  mentioned,  however, 
the  disease  occurs  very  severely  in  many  instances 
where  only  moderate  amounts  of  fertilizers  have 
been  applied.  The  most  pronounced  (luality  of 
this  soil  is  the  free  passage  which  it  affords  to 
water.  It  becomes  very  wet  during  irrigations, 
but  unless  water  is  applied  very  thoroughly  and 
carefully  and  quite  frequently,  the  upper  soil  be- 
comes absolutely  dry  between  irrigations.  This 
soil  also  takes  up  water  very  poorly  in  a  lateral 
direction,  so  that  the  space  between  the  trees  and 
much  of  the  whole  body  of  the  soil  becomes  ex- 
tremely dry  in  many  orchards.  This  disease  ap- 
pears to  be  brought  about  in  some  manner  through 
an  irregular  food  supply,  resulting  from  irregular 
water  supply  which  trees  get  in  this  soil,  unless 
irrigation  is  well  carried  out.  With  trees  that  are 
not  well  fertilized,  the  effect  is  simply  one  of  or- 
dinary die-back.  True  exarjthema  seems  to  result 
where  the  soil  is  of  the  type  described,  and  a  fair 
amount  of  fertilizing  material  had  been  applied. 
It  is  apparently  a  sort  of  indigestion  in  the  tree, 
more  food  being  taken  up  during  irrigation  than 
the  tree  can  take  care  of  after  it  gets  into  the  con- 
dition of  dryness  which  follows.  On  heavier  soils 
the  same  thing  occurs  only  where  very  excessive 
amounts  of  nitrogen  heve  been  applied." 

Improper  Cultivation  and  Irrigation. — Anything 
that  tends  to  bring  about  malnutrition  or  indiges- 
tion in  the  tree  may  be  a  favorable  condition  for 
the  growth  of  die-back.  Proper  methods  of  culti- 
vation to  aerate  the  soil  and  to  conserve  a  regular 
water  supply  is  important  in  controlling  die-back. 
Irregular  irrigations,  with  too  much  or  not  enough 
water  at  a  time,  may  also  bring  about  this  disease. 

Destructiveness. — In  California  there  have  been 
no  recorded  facts  with  relation  to  the  loss  because 
of  this  malady.  As  has  been  stated,  it  was  claimed 
that  whole  groves  were  destroyed  before  1902  in 
the  San  Gabriel  valley,  and  from  time  to  time 
since  then  rej^orts  have  come  in  that  the  disease 
has  done  considerable  damage.  In  the  reports  of 
the  State  Pathologist  for  1906  and  from  1906-1909, 
the  disease  is  mentioned  as  being  more  or  less 
common,  but  no  serious  loss  is  recorded.  In  Ven- 
tura county,  where  the  writer  has  made  his  ob- 
servations, the  greatest  amount  of  damage  may  be 
accorded  to  a  single  orchard,  where  some  twelve 
or  fourteen  trees  are  doing  absolutely  nothing  for 
the  owner.  Many  other  trees  also  show  signs  of 
the  disease,  hut  not  to  any  great  extent.   No  doubt 


the  greatest  amount  of  damage  in  this' State  is  iu 
the  production  of  stunted  trees  or  "drones," 
which  are  doing  absolutely  nothing  and  which  are 
a  source  of  anxiety  to  the  owner  who  does  not 
know  their  ailments. 

Control  Methods. — Since  an  over-production  of 
ammonia  .seems  to  cause  die-back  it  is  necessary 
to  employ  some  means  of  preventing  the  tree  get- 
ting too  much  in  its  food.  This  may  be  accom- 
plished by  cutting  down  the;  water  supply  and  by 
cultivating  only  enough  to  keep  the  tree  in  shape 
through  dry  spells. 

In  plowing,  all  green  manure  crops  or  grass 
should  be  first  removed  from  the  grove  to  prevent 
the  addition  of  more  nitrogen.  If  any  fertilizing 
is  necessary,  use  sulphate  of  ammonia  or  nitrate 
of  soda  to  obtain  nitrogen.  What  has  been  said 
applies  to  an  orchard  which  has  had  an  excessive 
application  of  organic  nitrogen  fertilizers.  When 
the  condition  has  been  remedied  small  amounts  of 
organic  fertilizers  may  be  again  applied,  but  with 
such  fertilizers  as  stable  manure,  blood  and  bone, 
dried  blood,  guano,  cottonseed  meal,  and  green 
manure  crops,  add  also  potash  and  phos])lioric 
acid. 

For  Improper  Soil  Conditions. — Drain  low  and 
poorly-drained  soils  so  as  to  prevent  the  over- 
accumulation  of  seepage  water. 

Blast  out  the  hardpan  under  the  trees  if  it  is 
possible.  This  method  has  been  very  successful  on 
soil  of  this  type  in  Florida.  Subsoilers  may  be 
used. 

Irrigate  regularly  so  as  to  prevent  over-irriga- 
tion at  some  periods  and  a  scanty  sujjply  at  others. 

Cultivate  so  as  to  aerate  the  soil  in  case  of  heavy 
soils,  and  try  to  keep  the  orchard  in  good  condi- 
tion. If  this  will  not  cure  die-back  it  nuiy  be  a 
good  investment  as  a  preventive. 

Fertilize  so  as  to  avoid  an  excess  of  ammonia  as 
described  above. 

Pruning  in  Relation  to  Die-Back, — According  to 
H.  II.  Hume,  die-back  in  Florida  often  follows  the 
freezing  of  the  tops,  while  the  roots  remain  unin- 
jured. The  result  is  that  the  amount  of  food  sup- 
plied by  the  roots  cannot  be  utilized  by  the  smaller 
top,  and  indigestion  or  nudnutrition  begins  which 
in  turn  produces  die-back.  In  such  cases  Mr. 
Hume  recommends  root-pruning.  He  says :  "The 
amount  of  pruning  required  ^'ill  depend  ui)on  the 
severity  of  the  attack,  the  size  of  the  tree  and  the 
character  of  the  soil.  Pruning  may  be  done  by 
cutting  a  circle  around  the  tree  with  a  sharp 
spade,  thrusting  it  well  into  the  soil  so  as  to  sever 
a  large  number  of  roots.  The  balance  of  the  tree 
is  restored  by  this  method,  and  a  complete  re- 
covery frequently  follows  this  practice.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  in  addition  to  this 
treatment,  the  cause  of  the  disorder  in  the  tree 
should  be  .sought  for  and  the  conditions  favoring 
the  development  of  the  die-back  removed  as  far 
as  possible. ' ' 

Spraying  for  Die-Back. — So  far  is  1  have  been 
able  to  discover  no  work  of  this  sort  has  ever  been 
published  as  referring  to  such  method  of  control  in 
this  State.  Again,  we  must  go  to  Florida,  where 
it  is  claimed  that  very  good  results  have  been 
obtained  by  the  use  of  bordeaux  mixture.  It  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  an  underlying  hard- 
pan  cannot  be  remedied  by  the  application  of 
sprays.  In  such  cases,  and  in  all  cases,  in  fact,  the 
cause  of  the  malady  must  first  be  sought  and 
remedied  as  far  as  possible.  It  is  then  that  good 
results  may  be  expected  from  the  application  of 
sprays.  The  bordeaux  mixture  is  attributed  by 
Hume  as  accelerating  the  assimilative  processes  in 
the  leaves  and  other  green  parts  of  the  tree  due  to 
the  "chemo-toxic"  eifects  of  the  solution,  and  not 
as  a  fungicide  in  the  ordinary  sense. 

The  mixture  used  for  tliis  spray  is  as  follows: 

Coi)|)er  sulphate  (l)luestone)   (i  pounds 

Unslacked  lime   4  pounds 

Water   .'^O  gallons 

Since  a  4-1-50  bordeaux  mixture  has  been  found 
effective  in  spraying  for  the  wither-tip,  it  might 
be  possible  to  get  good  results  with  this  spi-ay  on 
die-back  at  the  same  application. 

Relation  of  Die-Back  to  Wither-Tip.— While 
these  diseases  are  widely  separate  in  characters 
and  method  of  attack,  yet  they  are  often  asso- 
ciated together  on  the  same  trees.  The  die-back, 
by  weakening  the-tree.  affords  an  excellent  start- 
ing place  for  the  wither-tip.    (See  Pacific  Rural 
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Press,  March  18,  1911.)  Thus  a  slight 
attack  of  die-back  may  be  followed  by  a 
severe  attack  of  wither  tip  without  the 
presence  of  the  die-back  being  manifested. 
This  very  thing  happened  in  a  Valencia 
orchard  near  Santa  Paula  this  winter, 
and  it  was  only  after  the  wither  tip  had 
abated  that  the  die-back  showed  up. 

The  stained  fruit  of  the  die-back  pre- 
sents the  same  reddish-brown  color  of  the 
so-called  "red  spot"  of  the  wither  tip,  and 
where  there  are  no  splits  may  be  con- 
fused with  it,  unless  careful  observations 
are  made.  In  the  case  of  the  die-back  the 
red  spots  are  never  depressed,  while  in 
the  case  of  wither-tip  they  are  depressed 
and  in  more  advanced  stages  present 
dark-colored  fruiting  bodies,  while  in  the 
advanced  stages  of  the  die-back  the  red 
spots  appear  as  pads  and  are  accompanied 
by  splitting  of  the  rind. 


"STAR"  ORCHARD  LADDER 


Combines 

STRENGTH 

KICIOITY 

LIGHTNESS 

DURABIUTy 

Every  step 
18  txilted. 
Simply 
tighten  nuts 
to  keep 
ladder  In 
perfect 
condition. 

Ask  your 
dealer  or 
write  us  for 
prices. 


UNION  BLIND  AND  LADDER  CO..  Inc. 
2243  Ptralta  St..  Oakland.  Cal. 


THE  SIMPLE  OIL  ENGINE 

Sim  pi  iclty— Economy— Efficiency. 

No  spark  p'lig,  batteries,  caruuretor  or 
other  complicated  parts  to  get  out  oT 
order. 

"A  child  can  operate  It." 

(guaranteed  fuel  consumption,  material 
and  workmanship 

"Cheapest  to  buy." 

"Cheapest  to  operate." 

SIMPLE  OIL  ENGINE  CO. 

SAR  FRAITCISCO 
412  Pacific  Bdg. 


LOS  AITGELES 
114  E.  Sth  St. 


RHUBARB  FOR  PROFIT 

A  FREE  BOOKLET  ON 

Rhubarb  Culture 

$100t  profit  per  acre;  plant  now. 
Berry  plan'sof  all  sorts.  Cutthls 
adv.  out  and  mall  today. 

J  B.  WAGNFK,      Pasadena,  Tal. 

The  Rhnbarb  and  Berry  Specialist 
P 


EUCALYPTUS 
SEEDS 

In  large  or  small  quantities,  33  species  to 
aalect  from.  Write  for  free  pamphlet. 
"Eucalyptus  Culture."  It  tells  you  how 
to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the  plants  and 
plant  out  In  the  field.  Also  describes  all 
the  leading  kinds,  Klves  their  uses,  etc. 

Trial  packets  IBc  each,  4  for  60c.  Write 
for  prices  In  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

345  S.  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


With  the  Fruit  Men. 

Recent  estimates  from  Idaho  regarding 
the  apple  crop  run  from  6'i'/,  to  lO'/r  of  a 
full  crop,  with  the  quality  very  good. 
The  bearing  acreage  is  said  to  be  5'/{- 
gr'.ater  than  in  1910  around  Lewiston. 
£ind  the  total  acreage  for  the  State  60,000 
acres,  with  a  probable  increase  in  the 
comin.g  two  years  of  30,000  acres.  The 
bearing  average  for  the  State  is  about  20'/r 
greater  than  in  1910.  From  Moscow,  Ida., 
prices  are  given  as  from  80  cents  to  $1.20 
per  box. 

Prunes  in  the  vicinity  of  Colusa  are 
said  to  have  dropped  to  some  extent  dur- 
ing the  recent  hot  spell,  a  reduction  of 
10%  from  previous  estimates  resulting 
from  the  loss. 

Leading  grape  growers  and  wine  men 
recently  formed  a  State  organization,  to 
be  known  as  the  Grape  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation of  California. 

T.  F.  Hunt,  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, who  has  been  investigating  or- 
chards near  Selma,  Fresno  county,  re- 
ports that  the  "little  leaf"  of  the  peach 
can  be  easily  avoided  by  sufficient  irri- 
gation in  the  late  summer.  No  great  in- 
jury is  said  to  have  resulted  from  this 
trouble. 

The  Sebastopol  Berry  Growers'  Associa- 
tion expects  to  ship  East  almost  double 
the  amount  of  berries  sent  out  last  year. 
The  C.  F.  C.  A.  is  receiving  two  carloads 
a  day,  the  Pacific  Codst  Syrup  Co.  of  San 
Francisco  two  tons  a  day,  and  the  Sunlit 
Fruit  Co.  of  Berkeley  three  carloads  a 
week. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  Hecke  of 
Yolo  county  states  that  a  number  of 
prunes  have  been  injured  by  recent  hot 
weather. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Santa  Clara 
county  branch  of  the  Farmers'  Union  it 
was  estimated  that  the  crop  of  dried 
prunes  in  the  county  could  not  run  over 
70,000,000  pounds,  dried. 

The  Fay  Fruit  Co.,  at  its  branch  at  Por- 
terville,  has  offered  to  buy  fruit  already 
jiacked  at  prices  depending  on  Eastern 
markets. 

Six  thousand  seedling  date  trees  have 
been  set  out  by  C.  F.  Boarts  in  water  dis- 
trict No.  8  in  Imperial  county. 

Some  trouble  is  being  experienced  in 
Ventura  on  account  of  uneven  ripening 
of  apricots. 

The  West  Ontario  Citrus  Association  of 
Narod  has  filed  articles  of  incorijoration. 
The  authorized  capital  is  $35,000,  and 
the  principal  place  of  business  is  at  On- 
tario. 


Prices  and  Prospects. 

Wednesday,  .luly  26,  the  following 
prices  were  given  by  a  dried  fruit  house 
in  San  Francisco  as  being  offered  to 
growers:  Peaches,  lOi/t  to  11  cents:  new 
raisins.  4':..  cents  in  the  sweatbox;  apri- 
cots H'o  cents:  apples,  9%  to  10  cents; 
jjears,  12  cents:  prunes,  4io  cents,  with 
a  general  upward  tendency  on  most  of 
the  above  fruits. 

It  is  stated  around  Fresno  that  $40  per 
ton  is  being  offered  for  Orange  clings  and 
$50  for  Tuscans  and  Phillii)s.  One  sale 
of  first-class  Tuscans  is  given  at  $52. 

Sliding  contracts  for  watermelons,  be- 
ginning at  $15  per  ton.  and  going  down 
to  $7  per  ton  later  in  the  season,  have 
been  made  in  the  San  .Toaquin  valley. 

Picking  of  the  fig  crop  in  the  San  .Toa- 
quin valley  will  begin  this  year  about  the 
15th  of  August,  considerably  later  than 
usual. 

Prices  of  5*4  cents  a  pound  are  said  to 
have  been  secured  for  Thompson's  Seed- 
less raisins  in  Kings  county.  The  Pio- 
neer Fruit  Co.  is  said  to  l)e  paying  $40 
per  ton  for  Elbertas. 


A  large  part  of  the  fig  crop  is  said 
to  have  been  sold  at  4 '4  cents,  with  a 
few  sales  above  this  mark. 

From  Selmat  it  is  stated  that  hand- 
sorted  muscats  have  been  selling  at  4% 
cents  and  the  standard  grades  at  4'... 
cents. 

The  management  of  the  North  Ontario 
is  said  to  have  contracted  for  3000  tons 
of  new  peaches  last  week  in  the  San  .loa 
quin  at  from  9'...  to  10  cents. 

Kerman  wine  grape  growers  have 
formed  a  pool,  representing  400  acres  of 
vineyards  and  are  out  for  the  highest 
offers. 

Fresno  grape  growers  state  that  $9  per 
ton  is  being  offered  for  black  wine  grapes. 

Tomatoes  from  Gridley  have  been  con- 
tracted for  at  $15  per  ton  after  August  1. 
with  $20  and  $25  before  that  date_ 

Prices  to  be  asked  by  tbe  Almond  Grow 
ers  Association  for  different  grades  of 
almonds  are:  I814,  17,  and  I614  cents. 

Raisin  prices,  according  to  a  San  Fran- 
cisco buyer,  are  414  to  4i'o  for  Muscatels, 
4'...  to  i%  for  Sultanas,  and  5  to  5V,  cents 
for  Thompson's  Seedless. 


Deciduous  Fruit  Shipments. 

The  following  gives  number  of  cars 
of  deciduous  fruit  shipped  from  all  points 
in  California  for  the  week  ending  Fri- 
day morning.  July  21,  1911,  as  reported 
by  the  California  Fruit  Distributors: 

Cherries — 1  car.  There  have  been  no 
cherries  shipped  since  the  19th,  when  one- 
half  a  car  was  forwarded 

Apricots — lOVi  cars.  Although  over  ten 
cars  of  this  fruit  is  reported,  this  is  an 
error,  as  nine  cars  were  destined  to  local 
canneries  and  were  erroneously  included 
by  the  railways  in  their  report.  The  act- 
ual movement  of  this  fruit  from  the  State 
should,  therefore,  be  reported  as  I'o  cars. 
This  concludes  the  shipment  for  the  sea- 
son. 

Peaches — 71 'o  cars.  As  indicated  in 
our  letter  of  last  week,  the  quantity  of 
peaches  going  forward  has  been  rather 
limited,  being  about  12  cars  less  than 
for  the  preceding  seven  days.  Fruit  has 
not  been  ripening  as  rapidly  as  expected, 
but  during  the  next  week  we  expect  to 
see  a  considerable  increase  in  the  output. 
Early  Crawfords  and  Fosters  will  be  the 
principal  varieties;  the  crop  is  generally 
light  Elbertas  cannot  be  expected  in 
quantity  much  before  the  first  of  August. 

Plums — 157  cars.  As  expected,  the 
shipment  of  this  variety  has  dropped  off. 
and  It  i)robably  will  continue  to  do  so 
during  the  remainder  of  the  season,  al- 
though there  are  very  considerable  quan- 
tities left  and  shipment  will  be  maintained 
in  fair  volume  for  some  time.  Tragedies 
are  nearly  done.  Most  of  the  Santa  Rosas 
have  been  shipped.  Diamonds  are  still 
very  scarce,  but  will  be  more  plentiful 
at  the  end  of  the  week.  Some  Yellow- 
Eggs  will  be  available  about  the  same 
time. 

Pears — 155%  cars.  The  output  of  Bart- 
letts  from  the  river  is  disappointingly 
small.  This  should  have  been  one  of  the 
heaviest  weeks,  whereas  it  is  compara- 
tively light.  It  is  not  expected  that  there 
will  be  many  more  shipped  next  week 
than  this.  Thrips  are  reported  at  work 
in  some  sections,  and  may  have  the  effect 
of  further  reducing  the  small  quantity 
offered.  The  demand  is  very  strong  and 
it  has  been  inii)ossible  to  sujiply  all  that 
have  been  asked  for. 

Grapes — 18  cars.  Thompson's  Seedless 
and  Malaga  are  being  shii)ped  from  the 
Imperial  district.  These  varieties  will 
not  appear  in  quantity  in  the  central  por- 
tion of  the  State  for  several  days  yet. 
There  should  be  a  considerably  increased 
movement  from  the  southern  districts 
during  the  coming  week.  Fontainbleaui 


are  going  forward  from  the  northern  dis- 
tricts in  increasing  quantities,  but  there 
will  not  be  enough  of  them  to  cut  much 
figure. 

The  weather  during  the  past  week  has 
been  favorable,  generally  speaking.  The 
last  two  or  three  days  have  been  consid- 
erably cooler  than  those  preceding  them, 
and  this  has  had  the  effect  of  making  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  mildew  which 
has  been  heretofore  noted  as  appearing 
in  several  sections.  Otherwise  the  grape 
crop  is  looking  fine. 

Total  shipments  to  .luly  24.  1S32  cars; 
total  shipments  to  same  date  last  year, 
3767  cars. 


General  Agriculture. 

Experiments  in  growing  sugar  cane  in 
Imperial  county  have  given  good  indica 
tions  of  success.  Florida  cane  proved 
most  satisfactory. 

Cotton  picking  in  the  Imperial  valley 
will  begin  August  1.  The  acreage,  accord- 
ing to  reports  from  various  ditch  compa- 
nies, is  less  than  last  year,  but  the  crop 
will  be  larger.  The  growers  this  season 
are  usually  i)ersons  w-ho  made  a  success 
with  cotton  in  1910  and  have  given  their 
fields  proper  care,  while  the  decrease  in 
acreage  is  due  to  the  withdrawal  from 
the  industry  of  those  who  made  little  or 
no  money  last  year. 

Estimates  place  the  value  of  the  lima 
bean  crop  this  year  in  southern  California 
at  $5,000,000.  The  citrus  crop  is  valued 
at  $30,000,000.  and  beet  sugar  at  $12,000,- 
000.  making  beans  the  third  in  line  in 
value  in  the  southern  counties. 

The  American  Beet  Sugar  Co.  at  Chico 
will  begin  the  summer  campaign  on  .luly 
29.  The  acreage  this  year  is  larger  than 
usual  and  the  sugar  content  high.  The 
Anaheim  and  other  factories  will  begin 
work  about  the  same  date. 

At  the  National  Plant  Introduction  Sta- 
tion at  Cnico  400  varieties  of  grain  were 
threshed  this  season. 

Hop  picking  in  Yuba  county  is  to  «-om- 
mence  August  1.  Machines  will  be  used 
on  the  Horst  proi)erty  and  hand  lucking 
on  the  Durst  and  Drecher  yards. 

William  Coyne  of  Redding  Shasta  coun- 
ty, has  purchased  30  spineless  cactus 
plants  from  the  Burbank  nursery  at  Santa 
Rosa  to  test  for  future  extensive  i)lant- 
ing  in  case  they  prove  a  success  under 
Shasta  county  conditions.  All  the  Bur- 
bank  varieties  are  being  tried  out. 

A  correspondent  from  Humboldt  county 
reports  that  crops  are  in  excellent  condi- 
tion, though  several  weeks  late.  The  pea 
crop  that  for  the  last  two  years  has  been 
almost  destroyed  by  the  green  aphis,  is 
looking  promising  and  the  aphis  is  doing 
but  little  damage.  .1.  L.  Foster  of  Areata 
has  raised  20  acres  of  fine  alfalfa  on  the 
river  bottoms,  which  were  thought  to  be 
too  cold  for  the  plant.  The  late  frosts 
reduced  fruit  to  a  medium  crop,  and  ber- 
ries are  a  month  late  owing  to  cold  weath- 
er, although  bearing  heavily. 


Miscellaneous. 

An  insecticide  laboratory  of  the  I'ni- 
versity  of  California  at  Berkeley  has  been 
opened  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  insecticide  law  passed  by  the  last 
legislature.  The  law  provides  for  the 
proper  labeling  of  all  insecticides  as  to 
percentages  of  active  ingredients  and  the 
examination  of  these  substances  will  be 
made  there.  The  working  staff  of  the 
laboratory  is  composed  of  Professors  C. 
VV.  Woodworth  and  George  C.  Colby,  and 
George  P.  Gray,  assistant  chemist. 

The  Sacramento  Ramie  Co.  was  organ- 
ized this  week  to  manufacture  ramie  tex- 
tiles. A  considerable  acreage  of  the  plant 
may  be  put  in  next  fall,  and  in  the  mean- 
time tne  raw  material  will  be  imported 
from  China. 

The  Famiers'  Club  of  Ukiah  has  de- 
cided to  prepare  an  exhibit  of  Mendocino 
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county  products  for  exhibition  at  Ukiah. 
A  library  and  clubroom  is  also  to  be  es- 
tablished. 

The  management  of  the  Campbell  and 
Moreland  ditch  of  Tulare  county  is  ce- 
menting 1900  feet  of  the  ditch;  2660  feet 
have  already  been  cemented. 

The  California  State  Federation  of 
Poultry  Clubs  was  formed  last  Saturday 
at  the  Santa  Cruz  poultry  show. 

Beekeepers  of  Ontario,  Canada,  claim 
that  the  honey  yield  is  very  short  this 
year  and  the  Association  has  directed  an 
advance  in  prices. 

The  winery  plant  of  Joseph  Oberti  in 
Green  Valley,  Solano  county,  was  recently 
destroyed  by  fire,  together  with  several 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  wine. 

Rental  prices  for  the  San  Joaquin  delta 
lands  have  generally  been  increased  from 
$4  to  $6  per  acre  this  season. 

The  following  officers  were  recently 
elected  for  Pomona  Grange  of  Sonoma 
county:  Worthy  Master,  H.  N.  N.  Latimer, 
Overseer,  S.  H.  Stone;  Lecturer,  C.  B. 
Wingate. 

About  200  residents  of  the  proposed 
irrigation  district  at  Woodbridge,  San 
Joaquin  county,  recently  visited  the  Mo- 
desto irrigation  district  to  study  irriga- 
tion methods. 

The  Japanese  labor  contractors  of  Fres- 
no are  advertising  for  more  Oriental  heli) 
for  that  part  of  the  country. 

The  beet  sugar  factory  at  Hamilton 
City,  Glenn  county,  will  open  August  2, 
fifteen  days  later  than  in  1910. 

Ten  crates  of  thoroughbred  ijoultry 
were  recently  received  by  Chris.  Nisson 
of  Two  Rock,  Sonoma  county,  from  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan. 

George  B.  McKinney,  of  Santa  Rosa,  re 
cently  imported  a  number  of  Sicilian  But 
tercup  fowls,  some  of  the  first  to  be 
brought  to  the  Coast. 

F.  H.  Bennett  of  Vernon,  F.  F.  Morehead 
and  A.  A.  McRae  of  Yuba  City  were  re 
cently  appointed  commissioners  for  recla- 
mation district  No.  1001  in  Sutter  county. 
The  cost  of  the  improvements  is  esti- 
mated at  $851,730,  and  the  number  of 
acres  32,738. 

W.  P.  Dwyer  of  Sacramento,  F.  C. 
Kranks  of  Antioch,  and  N.  E.  Hughes  of 
Dunnigan  have  been  elected  trustees  of 
reclamation  district  729  in  Yolo  county. 
Six  dredges  are  at  work  on  the  place  and 
I  he  district  will  include  53,2.51  acres  of 
hind. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  California  Irri- 
gation Association  of  the  northern  San 
.loaquin  valley  will  be  held  in  Turlock, 
August  25,  during  the  melon  carnival. 

The  California  Likfresh  Co.  has  just 
I  ompleted  the  installation  of  a  two-ton 
plant  for  W.  G.  Boner  of  Healdsburg.  Mr. 
P.oner  will  buy  the  fruit  which  will  be 
used  in  the  plant. 


SELLING  OLD  POTATOES 
FOR  NEW. 


It  is  a  game  which  we  have  heard  of 
since  childhood  but  it  seems  ever  new 
10  some.  It  is  too  late  to  play  it  this 
\rar,  but  if  any  reader  of  the  Rural  is 
iiDt  yet  wise  about  it,  let  him  get  wise 
lor  next  year.  Mr.  C.  L.  Fitch,  potato 
pecialist  of  the  Colorado  station,  wrote 
in  this  way  a  tew  weeks  ago: 

Small  Peachblow  or  McClure  potatoes 
:ire  being  sold  in  Colorado  as  early  pota- 
loes.  Two  dealers  found  handling  these 
potatoes  claim  that  they  bought  them 
I  rom  a  Denver  dealer  as  Southern-grown 
Triumphs. 

The  Peachblow  is  an  excellent  keeper, 
and  there  can  be  screened  from  them  a 
large  number  of  small  and  medium-sized 
I  libers  of  even,  round  shape.  Here  the 
similarity  ends.  Triumphs,  which  are 
I  he  first  early  potatoes  from  California, 
Cuba,  Florida,  and  Texas,  always  skin 
badly  at  this  time  of  the  year  and  are 
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SAVE  YOUR  TIME  water  and  grading 

BY   IRRIGATING  WITH  AlVI  ERICAIM 

SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 


The  PIPE  RECOMMENDED  BY  ALL,  USERS.  It  Is  the  ONLY  SCIENTIFICALLY  CONSTRUCTED  SURFACE  IRRI- 
GATION PIPE  on  the  market.  THERE'S  NO  ROUND  SEAMS  TO  LEAK,  retard  the  flow  of  water  or  weaken  the  pipe. 
This  pipe  Is  easily  handled  and  cheaper  than  flumes.  It  will  last  a  lifetime.  For  Irrigating  alfalfa  it  Is  the  only 
pipe  to  use.  We  make  RIVETED  PIPE  AND  TANKS.  Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  also  SPECIAL  IRRIGATION 
FOLDER  which  may  mean  much  to  you. 

/V^erlcan  Steel  F>lpe  &.  Tank  Co.,  General  Ofiices  342-43  Pacific  Electric  BIdg.,  I_os  A.ngeles,  Cal. 


THIS  MACHINE  in  tiiree  sizes  is  liulling  over  one-lialf  of  the  ALMONDS  grown  in  America;  is  no 
EXPERIMENT,  having  been  in  use  for  the  past  twenty  years  or  more,  during  which  time  it  has  been  greatly 
improved  and  is  as  near  perfect  as  mechanical  skill  can  make  it. 

WE  CARRY  A  FULL  LINE  OF  EXTRAS. 

Send  for  our  descriptive  circular  and  prices. 

Schmeiser  Manufacturing  Company 

DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 


FOR  SALE 

90  ACRES 

of  the  best  land  in  the  STATE  that  will  grow  anything,  as  a  whole  or  in  sub-divisions,  situated  on  the  bank  of 
Putah  Creek,  adjoining  the  UNIVERSITY  FARM  and  the  town  of  DAVIS. 

See  or  address 

T.  G.  SCHMEISER,  Davis,  California 


of  a  brownish  red  color.  Peachblows  are 
red  or  pink,  veined  with  white,  and  at 
this  season  are  always  a  little  tough  and 
rubbery.  It  is  impossible  for  this  vari 
ety  to  be  produced  in  the  South,  be- 
cause it  is  the  latest  variety  we  have. 
Dealers  who  are  selling  California  Tri- 
umphs are  obliged  to  ask  about  7  cents 
per  pound  this  season,  while  the  fraud 
ulent  early  potatoes  are  being  sold  six 
pounds  for  a  quarter. 

Housekeepers  have  one  sure  test  which 
they  may  apply.  Early  potatoes  at  this 
season  will  show  no  signs  of  growth  for 
froni  60  to  90  days,  or  longer;  while  these 
fraudulent  potatoes,  as  usually  stored, 
show  signs  of  life  by  starting  of  the 
sprouts,  however  small.  True  early  pota 
toes  will  be  found  without  signs  of  life 
at  the  eyes. 


A  shipment  of  93  head  of  young  steers 
sent  out  from  Calexico  recently  by  Fred 
Gunterman  averaged  up  930  pounds  each. 


WIXXE  DISTILLATE  ENGINES 


2-H.  P.  $75; 


The  Best  General  I'tlllty  Knglne  on  the  Market 
4-H.  P.  S125:  6-H.  P.  $160; 


8-B.  P.  S225. 


Guaranteed  for  b  year.s 
to  deliver  the 
actual  horse  j  ower 
as  stamped  on  the 
name  plate. 


An  up  to-date  engine; 
snappy,  vigorous 
and  powerful. 
Him  pie,  reliable 
and  durable. 


WHY  PAY  HIGHER  PKICES  WHEN  WE  CAN  UUAKANTEE  SATISFACTION 

Write  for  particulars,  stating  bize  wanted 

MILLER  &  KITTS,  Machinery  Merchants 

7lli  Floor,  Hooker  &  Lent  Bdg..  503  Market  St..  San  Francisco 

PUMP  JACKS.  PUMPS.  BELTING.  ETC. 


PATENTS 

Writ*  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  lent 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  10*  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  information 
about  Patents,  Caveats  Trademarks,  end 
Infringements. 

DBWKT,  STRONG  *  CO., 
110(-f    Merchants    BzchanK*  Bide 
rraaolM*.    BsUbUahsd  llf*. 


Subscription  Agents  Wanted 

The  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRBSS  want*  ■ 
youaar  maa  or  woman  In  cverx  conaty  la 
the  State  to  ■ollctt  for  subscrlptlona.  Ge*4 
commlaalona   allovred.     Write  at  oacc 

and  we  will  forward  ncceeaary  payera, 
blanka  and  inatmctioaa.  You  can  make 
Kood  money  with  a  little  cffart. 
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The  Agricultural  Value  of  the  U.  S. 
Weather  Bureau. 


To  the  Editor:  J  am  requested  by  the 
Chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau  to  ask  an 
expression  from  you  regarding  the  gen 
eral  value  of  the  Weather  Bureau  and  its 
work  in  this  section.  Your  answer  will 
be  forwarded  to  Washington  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  House  Committee  on  Ex- 
penditures, which  is  now  making  inquiry 


PROFESSIONAL 
DIRECTORY 


civil  and  Irrigation  Engineers,  A|!rlcultur&l  Engineers, 
Attorney!  oi  rateui  uw. 


CONSULT 

YOUR  ENGINEER 

He  embodies  iu  .spwifications 
what  you  need,  chooses  the  best 
that  is  offered,  and  sees  that 
you  get  it. 

K  E  R  NS  — SESSIONS 
ENGINEERS 

Postal  Telegraph  Bdg.,  San  Francisco 

SOIL  UBORAIOIir 

.\nalyeis  of  Soils,  Agricultural  and  Indus- 
trial Products.  Water,  etc.    Alkali  Kecla- 
inalion  and  Irrigation. 

CURTIS  &  TOMPKINS 

Kstablished  1878 
AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 

CHEMISTS 

f08  FRONT  STREET,  SAN  FRAN3ISC0 

C&    RnnWFTT     Ir        speaks  Spanish. 
.  n.  OUUVfEiLL,  Jl.  Mexican  4  S.  .\mer 
75  Sutler  St.,  San  Frindsco        Projects  HaiuUed. 

CIVIL,  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

Speolallzts  on 

IRRIGATION— DRAINAGE— RECLAMATION 

Neglected  properties  put  on  paying  liasls.  Man- 
agement for  absent  owners,  or  put  in  shape  to 
sell.  Acquainted  with  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty values,  soils,  et<-.  Surveys  and  subdivisions. 

SYMMES  &  MEANS 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS 

Agricultural  Investigations,  Soil  Surveys, 
Irrigation,  Drainage,  Alkali  Reclamation. 

UtCHUmCS'  IHSTITUTE  BLDC.  SUN  FKHNCISCO.  CAL. 


THE  HENDERSON 

FRUIT  LADDER 

Best  Made 

Durable,  Practical  and  c;heap- 
est  on  the  Market.  Send  for 
Price  List. 

HENDERSON  MFG.  CO. 

710  E.  10th  Street.  Oakland.  CaL 


BERRY  PLANTS 

LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 

PASADENA.  CAL.  B.  F.  D. 


To  Exterminate 
GROIND     SQIIRREI.S,     (iOPHERS.  aUo 
BORERS,    ROOT    APHIS,    etc.,    on  Frolt 
Tree* 

CARBON  BISULPHIDE 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHEEI-ER,  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER. 
OlBcei   624   California   St.,   San  Fraaclaco. 


regarding  the  value  of  the  work  done  by 
all  Bureaus  of  the  government. 

Some  sections  of  the  country  have  al 
ready  forwarded  statements  showing  the 
value  of  work  done,  particularly  the  States 
of  the  Middle  West,  in  connection  with 
the  protection  of  fruits  from  frost.  Now 
there  is  no  part  of  the  United  States 
where  the  problem  of  frost  protection  has 
been  develo|)ed  so  highly  as  in  California. 
In  fact  the  work  may  be  truly  said  to 
have  begun  here,  and  the  large  savings 
that  have  been  made  this  year  not  only 
in  our  own  country,  but  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  can  be  traced  back  to  the  edu- 
cational work  as  well  as  the  experimenta 
tion  carried  on  in  California  for  the  past 
fifteen  years.  The  patent  office  records 
show  that  a  number  of  patents  have  been 
granted  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  inventions  in  frost  protecting.  Four 
I)atents  are  already  on  file  in  this  office 
and  are  open  for  inspection.  In  every 
case  the  patent  is  open  to  the  public  and 
there  is  no  payment  of  royalties  to  the 
officials.  It  may  interest  you  to  know  that 
in  the  course  of  a  singe  season  the  San 
Francisco  office  has  been  appealed  to  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States,  from  the 
Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture  of  British 
Columbia,  from  professors  in  agricultural 
colleges  in  England  and  Australia,  from 
l)rominent  orchardists  in  New  Zealand 
(by  cable),  by  representatives  of  .lapan 
for  the  protection  of  the  mulberry  leaf, 
and  from  other  parts  of  the  world.  This 
is  strictly  for  your  own  information  and 
is  made  known  to  you  only  to  substantiate 
the  claim  which  we  believe  we  are  justi- 
fied in  making,  that  the  fruit  growers,  not 
only  of  California,  but  of  the  world,  owe 
something  to  the  Weather  Bureau  office 
in  San  Francisco. 

Now  this  work,  although  it  has  been  in 
progress  for  fifteen  years,  needs  further 
development,  and  there  are  still  open  im- 
portant lines  of  investigation  which  will 
lienefit  not  only  our  own  fruit  growers  of 
California,  but  all  fruit  growers. 

There  are  other  lines  of  work,  such  as 
study  of  the  snowfall  and  prosjjective 
water  supply,  study  of  north  winds  and 
dry  periods,  studies  of  fog,  etc.,  which  are 
l)iogressiiig  slowly,  and  some  of  which 
could  be  carried  further  if  means  were 
provided.  So  far  as  the  Pacific  Coast  is 
concerned,  I  can  say  of  my  own  knowledge 
that  there  has  been  no  misuse  or  waste  of 
public  money,  and  I  believe  a  full  return 
has  been  made  to  the  people. 

I  should  add  that  the  Rt  K.\i.  Pkks.s  has 
always  done  its  share  in  the  frost  propa- 
ganda, and  notes  and  articles  in  its  col- 
umns form  a  valuable  reference  list. 

Al.KXANDKK  G.  McAdIK. 

Professor  V.  S.  Weather  Bureau. 
Merchants  Ex.  Bldg,  San  Francisco. 

I  We  presume  Prof.  McAdie  did  not  in- 
tend this  letter  for  publication,  and  we 
hope  the  publication  of  it  will  not  get  him 
into  any  trouble.  This  matter  of  the  effi 
ciency  of  the  Weather  Bureau  in  its  serv- 
ice to  the  agricultural  interests  of  Call 
fornia  is  such  an  open  secret  that  we  con 
sider  ourselves  in  publishing  the  letter  so 
that  the  members  of  our  Pacikic  Ri  rai. 
Pni;.ss  family  can  bear  witness  to  the  facts 
either  individually  or  through  the  agri- 
cultural organizations  with  which  they 
are  connected.  Prof.  McAdie  must  pocket 
his  modesty  while  this  is  being  done  and 
his  superior  officers  must  hold  him  blame- 
less for  any  contributory  knowledge  of 
(his  publication.  We  do  it  entirely  on  our 
own  responsibility  because  we  believe  the 
readers  of  the  Pacific  Ri'kai.  Prkss  are 
entitled  to  this  privileged  publication. — 
Editor.] 


QUALITY 

IN 


FUMIGATION  CYANIDE 


IS  THE  IMPORTANT  CONSIDERATION 


The  best  authorities  unanimously  agrree  that  for  the  effectual  generation 
of  Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  a  Cyanide  should  not  contain  in  excess  of  1  per  cent 
of  Chlorida  of  Sodium  (common  salt).  A  higher  percentage  of  this  Ingredient 
materially  reduces  the  available  amount  of  gas  by  the  process  of  decomposi- 
tion. 

It  Is  well  worth  your  while  to  verify  this  statement,  and  when  in  doubt  as 
to  the  Sodium  Chloride  content  of  a  Cyanide,  have  a  reputable  chemist  furnish 
you  an  analysis.    It  may  prove  a  good  investment. 

Tbe  Roeonler  A  Haaalacher  Chemical  Co.'a  Special  FumlKatlnK  Cyanide  of 
Potasalum  98-09  per  cent  and  Cyanide  of  Sodium  128-130  per  cent  la  manufac- 
tured ezpreaaly  for  fnmlKatlnK.  Contalna  no  exceaa  of  chloride  of  aodlum.  It 
seneratea  quickly.     Reliable,  Elllclent,  Economical. 


THE  BRAUN  CORPORATION 

SELLING  AGENTS 
363-371  NEW  HIGH  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES 


WHY  you  should  have 

A  Likfreshing  Plant 

BECAUSE  you  can  easily  and  cheaply  convert  your  perish- 
able fruits  and  vegetables  into  staples. 

LIKFRESHED  products  are  superior  in  every  way — less  loss  of  weight  and 
food  contents — less  sulphur  required.  Superior  flavor  and  keeping  qualities 
— "Just  Like  Fresh."  Cost  of  installing  plant  is  nominal.  Expense  of  op- 
erating is  less  than  sun  drying.  For  other  reasons  and  full  particulars, 
write  or  call.  Be  sure  to  look  info  (hin  matter  this  season,  us  it  wilt  prove  a 
money  maker  for  yon. 

THE  CALIFORNIA  UKFRESH  COMPANY 

THE  WANN  COMPANY.  Selling  Agents 
505  Union  Savings  Bank  Building,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Reference— Welimau  Hobblns  Meroantlie  Co.,  Oalcland,  (  al. 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  DISTRIBUTORS 

1008-1010  SECOND  STREET 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIFORNIA 

We  are  the  Clearance  Houae  on  ahlpmenta  of  Declduoua  FruKa  from  the  State. 
We  can  All  ordera  for  any  variety  of  fruit  from  any  diatrlct  with  Prompt- 
neaa  and  DIapatch.    We  handle  only  In  carload  lota,  and  make  the  flU- 
Ins  of  F.  O.  B.  ordera  our  Specialty.     Some  of  the  principal  flrma 
afBllatlnK  arei 


EARL  FRUIT  CO. 
THE  PIONEER  FRUIT  CO. 
PRODUCERS  FRUIT  CO. 
FRANK  H,  BUCK  CO. 
SILVA-BBRGTHOLDT  CO. 
PINKHAM  &  McKEVITT 
SCHNABEL  BROS.  &  CO. 
PENRTN  FRUIT  CO. 

Ofllcerat 

Frank  H.  Buck.  Pres. 

Clias.  n.  Bills.  1st  \'ice-Pros. 
C.  B.  DewHP.s.  2nd  Vioe-Pres. 
H.  A.  Fairbank,  Treasurer. 


GEO.  D.  KELLOGG  &  SON 
VACAVILLE  FRUIT  CO. 
G.  H.  ANDERSON 
W.  J.  WILSON  &  SON 
A.  BLOCK  FRUIT  CO. 
VALLEY  FRUIT  CO. 
W.  O.  DA  VIES 
NEWCASTLE  FRUIT  CO. 

Board  of  Managerat 

C.  B.  Dewees  Chas.  B.  Bills 

C.  Fotherlngham      George  D.  Kellogg 

A.  H.  Schnabel         H.  A.  Fairbank 


F.  B.  McKEVITT,  Secretary  and  General  Manager 


Correspondence  Solicited 


Save  Money  By  Buying 
This  Good 
Second-Hand  Pipe 

We  can  supply  you  with  any 
size  and  quantity  of  Slanlird 
Pipe  or  Citing— all  new  threads 
and  couplings— all  stock  guar- 
anteed first  class. 

If  iKiakiai  •(  korix  ur  kiad  (f  rif, 
TOUT  belt  iilereati  will  b«  Mrrcd  hj  writiaf 
u  for  pricci  aad  particalart. 

Pacific  ripe  Ca.,  Main  and  Howard  Sis.,  San  Franciset 


July  29,  1911 
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Squirrel  Killing. 


Some  of  our  newer  subscribers  may  be 
helped  by  details  of  squirrel  killing  which 
are  known  to  the  elders.  In  the  cam- 
paign against  squirrels  which  is  being 
conducted  in  the  bay  district  to  protect 
our  gieat  cities  from  introduction  of 
bubonic  plague  which  squirrels  catch  and 
carry,  advice  as  to  ways  of  killijig  are 
being  widely  published.  The  following  is 
being  broadcasted  by  the  Alameda  county 
supervisors: 

BisuLPHiufc. — One  method,  applicable 
during  the  wet  season  when  the  green 
grass  is  out  depends  upon  the  use  of 
liquid  bisulphide  of  carbon  which,  is 
placed  in  the  holes.  A  second  method  de- 
pends upon  the  use  of  poisoned  grain. 

A  common  method  of  applying  this  bi- 
sulphide is  as  follows; 

From  one  to  three  days  prior  to  the 
application  of  the  poison  all  squiirel  bur- 
rows in  the  area  to  be  poisoned  are  well 
stopped  with  earth.  The  holes  found 
opened,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  poison 
squad,  will  indicate  to  them  the  burrows 
containing  squirrels.  Two  men  working 
together  can  ap))ly  the  poison  most  rap- 
idly and  economically. 

One  man  is  piovided  with  a  supply  of 
waste,  sacking  or  other  absorbent  ma- 
terial divided  into  a  number  of  small 
balls  about  half  the  size  of  the  fist.  The 
bisulphide  is  carried  in  an  ordinary  one 
gallon  oil  can  and  refilled  from  time  to 
time  from  a  supply  kep"t  in  a  cool  place 
out  of  the  sun.  He  is  supplied  with 
matches.  His  partner  carries  a  mattock. 
On  arrival  at  an  opened  burrow  a  small 
ball  of  waste  is  saturated  with  two  ounces 
of  bisulphide,  dropped  deeply  into  the 
burrow  and  a  match  applied.  After  a 
few  moments'  time  the  man  with  the 
mattock  stops  with  earth  this  buri-ow  and 
all  other  burrows  from  which  the  gas 
escapes.  On  subsequent  inspection  of 
the  field  all  opened  burrows  will  indi- 
cate holes  lacking  effective  treatment. 

P()iso.Ni.N(i. — During  the  dry  season  some 
form  of  grain  poisoned  with  strychnine 
wiU  probably  serve  the  purpose  best.  A 
formula  for  the  prepaiation  of  iioisoned 
grain  is  as  follows: 

Whole  barley  or  wheat,  lbs   20 

Gloss  starch  paste,  pint   1 

Saccharine  (soluble),  drachm   1 

j:trychnine  sulphate  (pulverized),  oz. .  1 


The  grain  is  placed  in  a  receptacle  large 
enough  to  permit  thorough  stirring  (as 
a  wash  tub ) .  One  pint  of  water  is  then 
brought  to  a  boil  and  sufficient  laundr> 
starch  (about  two  tablespoonfuls  dissolved 
in  a  little  cold  water)  is  slowly  added  to 
form,  when  well  cooked,  a  paste  about  the 
consistency  of  cream.  The  strychnine 
(first  powdered  if  in  crystals)  and  the 
saccharine  are  now  added  to  the  hot 
starch  paste  and  the  mixture  well  stirred 
until  dissolved.  While  still  hot  this  is 
poured  over  the  grain,  mixed  well,  and 
the  whole  put  aside  for  several  hours  be- 
fore using. 

This  formula  is  recommended  because 
of  its  simplicity,  cheapness  and  effective- 
ness. Scatter  a  teaspoonful  or  two  alont^ 
the  squirrel  trails  or  on  hard  bare  places, 
near  the  holes.  The  poison  should  not  bf 
placed  in  heaps  on  the  soft  ground  at  the 
mouths  of  the  holes.  It  will  probably  be 
found  most  effective  if  placed  early  in  the 
morning,  between  the  hours  of  3  and  7 
o'clock,  or  late  in  the  afternoon. 

The  market  altords  many  excellent  pre], 
arations  for  squirrel  extermination  which 
v;ill  undoubtedly  be  found  very  efficient. 


FROM  AN  ADVOCATE  OF 
EQUAL  SUFFRAGE. 

To  the  Editoi':  1  like  your  paper  very 
much.  You  have  had  good  articles  on  a 
number  of  subjects,  as  poultry,  and 
woman's  suffrage.  1  have  only  been  here 
in  California  two  years  this  time,  but  I 
lived  here  32  years  ago. 

I  could  give  yon  some  pointers  on 
woman's  suffrage.  I  lived  in  Idaho  over 
20  years,  where  we  have  had  women  vot- 
ing for  many  years.  Cardinal  Gibbons 
may  know  something  about  religion,  bui 
he  knows  nothing  about  woman's  suffrage. 
A  man  must  live  in  a  State  where  it  has 
been  tried  for  many  years  to  know  that 
women  usually  vote  right  when  it  comes 
to  reforms  that  benefit  the  whole  people. 

Are  you  in  favor  of  parcels  post?  I  be- 
lieve in  it:  also  in  guaranteed  deposits. 

Los  Molinos.  .Jos.  L.  Kuiir.K. 

I  We  certainly  believe  in  parcels  ])ost, 
and  it  is  coming  fast. — Edttou.  | 


The  California  Association  of  Medical 
Milk  Commissioners  held  its  annual  meet 
ing  in  Berkeley  Tuesday,  July  18. 


THE  IMPERIAL  LAND  GRADER 


The  only  grader  and  scraper  combined 
that  moves  earth  and  levels  the  ground 
perfectly  and  with  ease. 


GASOLINE  E^GI^ES. 
TRACTION  ENGINES. 


CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS. 
ELECTRIC  MOTIRS. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  HACBINERV 
REPAIRS  ON  SHORT  NOTICE. 

DIXON  IRON  WORKS, 

DIXON,  CAL. 


Tanks 


Tanks 


WINE  TANK. 


WINDELER'S  PLANING  MILL 
AND  COOPERAGE 

GEO.  WIINiDELER,  Prop. 

Water  Tanks,  Wine  Tanks,  made  from  carefully 
selected  stock  by  careful  and  experienced  work- 
men. "Tanks  that  are  well  made  last  a  long 
time."  It  will  pay  you  to  get  my  prices  before 
buying. 

GEO.  WINDELER, 
144-164  Berry  St.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


WATER  TANK. 


PIONEER  CEPSIXRIEUGA.L    PUMPS  i 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to  sell 
you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy  any  other 
make. 

Our    retail    prices    are    less    than    our  competitors 
wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  in  quality  and 
capacity  of  any.  Live  agents  wanted.  Write  fo' 
circular  and  prices. 

PKKRLMS  imOII  WORKS.  ■■•rajBeat*,  Ca|. 

liaotloa  Rum  Tr—m. 


Prune  Dipper  and  Grader 


Through  better  facilities  for  manufacturing  at  our  new  factory  we 
have  been  able  to  reduce  prices  on  our  entire  line  of  prune  dippers  and 
graders  15^  to  25%.  Don't  use  an  old,  out  of  date  outfit  when  you 
can  get  a  new  modern  dipper  or  grader  at  a  reasonable  price. 

The  season  is  late  this  year,  with  more  than  even  chances  of  poor 
tlrying  weather,  and  a  good  prune  dipping  outfit  may  save  several 
times  its  price.  Needle  boards,  grading  screens,  and  all  extras  carried 
in  stock. 

ANDERSON -BARNOROVER  MFO.  CO. 

333-361  WEST  WLIAN  ST.,  SUN  lOSE,  CHL 


LARGEST  CITRUS  NURSERIES  IN  THE  WORLD 

Parties  contemplating  the  planting  of  citrus  groves  this  coming  spring 
will  do  well  to  send  for  our  prices  soon,  as  there  will  evidently  a  a  shortage 
of  strictly  first  class  stock.  Write  today  for  particulars,  or,  better  still,  pay 
us  a  visit  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  show  you  just  what  we  have. 

Our  finely  illustrated  booklet,  "Citrus  Fruits,"  covering  the  industry 
from  the  seed  to  the  market,  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25c  in 
stamps. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAM  DIMAS,  CALIFORNIA 


HIGH  GRADE  CITRUS  TREES 

20  years  experience  enables  us  to  furnish  the  best  absolutely. 
Write,  phone  or  call  for  information.    We  are  here  for  business. 

POLLARD  BROS. 

CORNER  MISSION  STREET  AND  LOS  ROBLBS  AVE..  SOUTH  PASADENA,  CAL. 


Importers  and 
iteltners  oi 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  COMPANY 

"Anchor"  Brand,  Velvet  Flowers  of  Sulphur;  "Volcano"  Brand,  Sublimed  Flowers  of  .Sul- 
phur; "Tiger"  Brand,  Sublimed  Sulphur;  "Diamond  S"  Brand,  Refined  Flour  Sulphur; 
"Fruit"  Brand.  Powdered  Sulphur,  Roll  or  Stick,  Refined  Lump. 

AUKNTS  FOR  "Fleur  de  Soufre"  Kztra  Fine  and  Eagle  Brand,  Florl  dl  Zollo 
(for  bleaching  and  spraying) . 

Refinery:  BORDEAUX.  FRANCE. 
Office— 624  California  St..  above  Kearney.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIFORNIA 
Samples  and  Prices  on  Application.  Telephone:  Kearney  4836— (Home)  C6636. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 

I  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  If  I  had  agents  to  sell  my  product  it 
would  mean  that  I  must  add  to  my  price  as  much  as  the  agents'  commission 
would  be.  My  lumber  is  brought  direct  from  the  forest.  Latest  improved 
machinery.  Up-to-date  methods.  Redwood  Tanks,  Picking  Boxes,  Peach 
Boxes.  Drying  Trays,  Egg  Cases.  A  tank  5  ft.  diameter,  2%  ft.  deep,  $7.50.  A 
tank  6  ft.  diameter,  2%  ft.  deep.  $10.50.  Large  stock  of  tanks  of  various  sizes 
in  stock.    Anything  made  to  order  on  short  notice.    Spraying  tanks. 

R.  F.  \VIl,SON.  447  \V.  Main  St.,  Stockton.  CaL 
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THE  COMING  APPLE  CROP  OF 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


(Continued  From  Page  81.) 

cent  for  Washington  and  75  per  cent  for 
Oregon.  California  was  given  77  per  cent 
of  a  crop.  A  prominent  eastern  fruit 
house  in  a  published  statement  gives 
Idaho  a  full  crop,  and  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington the  same  as  last  year. 

Special  correspondents  of  the  Pacific 
RiR.\i.  Prk.s.s  in  Oregon  who  can  estimate 
conditions  very  closely  vary  in  their  esti- 
mates from  35  per  cent  to  40  per  cent,  one 
saying  from  40  per  cent  to  60  per  cent, 
with  a  10  per  cent  increase  of  bearing 
acreage.  Local  manufacturers  of  spray- 
ing material  state  that  orders  placed  last 
fall  in  the  Northwest  were  reduced  to 
about  one-third  after  the  fruit  had  set 
this  spring  indicating  a  great  reduction 
in  the  probable  production.  The  cor- 
respondents estimate  the  crop  at  from 
35  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  of  that  of  1910. 

One  writer  from  Oregon  states,  "The 
apple  bloom  was  very  light  last  spring. 
Spitzenbergs  are  virtually  a  failure  on 
account  of  not  blooming.  Newtowns  are 
about  40  per  cent  of  a  crop.  Summer  and 
fall  apples  are  not  to  exceed  10  per  cent 
of  a  crop."  This  gentleman  is  a  horti- 
cultural commissioner. 

From  Toppenish,  Wahington,  the  esti- 
mate is  50  per  cent  of  last  year's  produc- 
tion, with  a  15  per  cent  increase  in  acre- 
age. The  crop  is  said  to  be  very  spotted. 
From  Walla  Walla  an  estimate  of  80  per 
cent  of  a  full  crop  for  the  State,  or  65 
per  cent  of  the  crop  of  last  year  is  given; 
by  the  full  crop  evidently  being  meant  an 
average  crop.  Prospective  prices  are  said 
to  be  good  and  the  quality  of  the  apples 
good.  From  Oregon  no  prices  are  men 
tioned. 

In  the  Northwest  Horticulturist  it  is 
stated  that  the  YaViima  valley  can  send 
out  only  100  cars  of  apples  at  the  best,  or 
40  per  cent  of  the  best  production.  The 
Rogue  River  valley  is  said  to  have  only 
a  35  per  cent  crop,  the  Willamette  valley 
25  per  cent  and  the  Hood  River  and  The 
Dalles  half  a  crop. 

One  factor  that  is  already  influencing 
prices,  in  the  Pajaro  valley  at  least, 
where  five-year  contracts  are  often  made, 
is  the  fact  that  the  opening  of  the  Pana- 


Paper 
Berry  Baskets 

We  can  save  you  money. 
Look  at  these  prices: 

One  P«und  Ventilated  Baskets 

1000  Lots,  $2.75  10,000  Lots,  $2.40 

5000     "      2.50  25,000     "  2.30 

Not  Ventilated 

1000  Lots,  $2.55  10,000  Lots,  $2.20 

.5000     "      2.30  25,000     "  2.10 

One-Half  Pound  Baskets,  Not  Ventilated 

lOOO  Lots,  $1.75  10,000  Lots,  $1.65 

50OO     "      1.75  25,000     "  1.60 

50,000  Lots,  $1.50 

Don't  fall  to  send  for  samples.  We 
want  you  to  see  what  we  make. 

E.  F.  ADAMS 

362  MAIN  ST..  PETALUMA 


IXKORMATION. 

Do  you  want  to  buy  somiithing  and  don't 
know  where  to  buy  It,  or  do  you  want  in- 
formation and  don't  know  how  to  get  it? 
We  do  buying  and  look  up  Information  In 
any  part  of  the  United  States. 

Tell  us  your  wants  and  we  will  give  our 
terms  and  particulars.  Address 
THK  WTIOXAI-  GKIVKK.Vl.  I.\FORM.\- 
TIO\  &  BI  VKIIS-  .%<;kxcy. 
14a6  K.  :;Snd  .\ve.,  Denver,  Colo. 


ma  Canal  is  expected  to  lower  the  freight 
rates  to  England  at  least  25  cents  per  box. 
The  present  rates  are  $1.77  per  hundred, 
which  it  is  hoped  will  be  reduced  to  $1 
a  hundred.  As  about  one-fourth  of  the 
Newtown  Pippins  are  now  sold  there  at 
prices  that  often  run  up  to  $2  a  box,  the 
cut  in  freight  is  expected  to  open  the 
market  considerably. 

The  crying  need  now,  according  to  the 
best  growers  and  shippers,  especially  in 
the  Pajaro  valley,  where  culling  and 
packing  is  i)oorly  done,  is  a  better  grad- 
ing and  pack,  both  from  the  isolated 
growers  and  the  large  shippers. 


A  NOTE  ON  PRUNE  PRICES  BY 
A  GROWER. 


To  the  Editor:  With  pleasure  I  write 
this  article  for  your  many  readers  who 
are  growing  prunes  for  sale.  They  may 
think  me  previous  this  time,  because  this 
is  the  earliest  article  in  ten  years  1  havv' 
written  for  the  guidance  of  prune  grow- 
ers. Two  years  ago  I  wrote  from  Paris, 
which  -was  about  the  25th  of  .July.  1 
was  then  in  the  Importers  and  Packer.^ 
office  when  they  read  their  first  news  of 
a  very  large  crop — the  best  they  had  had 
for  five  years,  etc.  I  wrote  that  fact 
and  advised  all  to  sell  at  a  very  moderate 
price,  and  it  proved  good  advice  to  all 
who  sold  for  the  market  price  when  that 
news  was  first  published  in  your  paper, 
because  the  price  of  prunes  gradually  de 
clined. 

Last  year  I  advised  to  hold  for  a  stiff 
price.  All  those  who  followed  that  opin 
ion  made  extra  good  money. 

The  best  reports  are  that  very  light 
crops  are  prevailing  all  over  Europe.  It 
is  almost  a  certainty  that  55'/f  of  a  cro|j 
in  this  State  is  about  the  right  estimate, 
or  110,000,000  pounds— 200,000,000  pounds 
being  an  extremely  heavy  crop,  probably 
never  possible  again. 

I  caution  all  growers  to  hold  on  to 
their  prunes  for  the  top  price.  I  am  re 
fusing  4%c.  basis  now.  I  expect  a  5c. 
basis  or  better  will  be  paid.  I  am  confi 
dentially  informed  that  many  have  been 
paid  5c.,  and  that  others  have  been  offered 
it  and  refused  it.  There  seem  many 
reasons  why  they  may  be  right  in  refus 
ing  to  sell  on  a  5c.  basis  with  a  pre 
mium  on  the  larger  sizes.  One  reason 
is  a  shortage  of  all  kinds  of  dried  fruit 
all  over  the  world.  The  next  is  all  kinds 
of  fruit  are  sold  and  delivered  out  of 
the  packers'  hands  and  probably  con 
sumed.  Another  reason  is  the  packers 
have  been  doing  well  on  all  their  pack 
for  several  years  and'  have  confidence 
enough  to  put  their  money  back  into  the 
business  that  has  been  so  profitable  to 
them,  and  large  amounts  of  money  can 
now  be  had  by  them  on  the  showing  they 
have  made  to  their  bankers.  The  next 
reason  is  the  shortage  of  Oregon  iirunes 
and  most  all  kinds  of  fruit  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  For  the  above  reasons 
I  think  a  5c.  basis  not  by  any  means  too 
high.  Dr.  Gko.  W.  Lkkk. 

San  Francisco. 


FAIR  AND  SHOW  FIXTURES. 


Salinas,  Cal. — Monterey  County  Agricul- 
tural Association  Fair,  Aug.  2  to  5. 

Sebastopol,  Cal.  —  Gravonstein  Apple 
Show.    Aug.  14  to  18. 

Sacramento,  Cal. --California  State  Fair 
Au!',.  26  to  Sept.  2. 

Hanford,  Cal. — Kings  Countv  Fair,  Sept. 
25  to  28. 

Fresno,  Cal. — Fresno  Countv  Fair.  Oct. 
3  to  7. 

San  Jose,  Cal. — Santa  Clara  Valley  Poul- 
try Show.    Oct.  6  to  9. 

Watsonville,  Cal. — Annual  State  Apiilp 
Show.    Oct.  9  to  14. 

Stockton,  Cal. — San  Joaquin  Poultry 
Association  Poultry  Show.    Nov.  7  to  11. 

Oakland,  Cal. — Alameda  County  Poultry 
Association.    Nov.  21  to  27. 

Petaluma,  Cal. — Petaluma  Poultry  Asso 
ciation.    Dec.  6  to  9. 

Turlock.  Cal. — Annual  Melon  Carniv.il. 
Aug.  24  and  25. 


Dnir  KIrrtrir  Dl  i'  eil  J-' 


CONVENIENCE  IS  THE  WINO 

Whether  it  be  pumps  or  baras,  it  \s 
con  veil  ience  and  reliability  that  counts. 

An  experience  of  thirty-seven  years  has  eliminated  experiments  from 

DOW  PUMPS 

All  complicated  devices  are  left  out  and  the  result  is  a  pump  with  long 
life,  not  easily  cut  out  by  sand,  and  having  a  high  efficiency. 

mi  farmers  infertsttd  in  pumps  are  requested  to  write  for  a  copy  of 

AGRICULTURAL  PUMPS 

Free  for  the  asking. 

GEO.  E.  DOW  PUMPING  ENGINE  CO. 

233  S.  Loi  An^elei  Street 
Los  An^elei 

Those  who  are  interested  in  deep  well  pumping 
will    find    it    profitable    to    investigate  the 

DOW  Non-Pulsating  Pump. 


412  Sheldon  Building 
San  Ftanciico 


GIVE  THE 
POMONA  PATENT 
PRESSURE  GATE 
A  TRIAL. 

No  rnbber  or  woodea  taclns 
to  rot  or  near  oat.  Abso- 
lutelr  water  tlsbt  nhea 
closed.  Locklns  mechaBlam  U 
protected  asalut  mat  or  cloc- 
Klnfc  nith  sand  or  dirt.  Sim- 
pi*  In  construction.  Cheap  la 
price  and  as  durable  as  solid 
Iron. 

THE  LOCKING  DBVICK 
Is  the  simplest  made,  merely 
a  taperlns  screw  nlth  split 
taperlnar  nfet  socket.  It  locks 
the  cover  In  any  desired  posi- 
tion or  locks  the  faces,  mak- 
ing an  ABSOLUTELY  WATER 
TIGHT  JOINT. 

TWO  FOOT  HANDLE  FUR- 
.\  I  S  H  E  D  WITH  EVERY 
PRESSURE  GATE  FREE. 

ALSO  A  FULL  LINE  OF 
CIRCULAR  VALVES  FOR  OR- 
CHARD AND  ALFALFA  IR- 
RIGATION CARRIED  IN 
STOCK. 

Write  for  descriptive  circu- 
lar and  price  list. 


POMONA  MFG.  CO. 

POMONA.  CAL. 


ANCHOR  -  FENCE 

YAKU 


The  cheaper  than  wood  kind.  It 
increases  the  beauty,  comfort  and  value  of  your  property.  Artistic 
designs  of  Fancy  Fabrics  for  Wood  Posts  or  complete  Fences  with  Steel 
Posts.  Gates  to  Match.  Cemetery  and  schoolhouse  fences  a  specialty. 
Prices  gladly  quoted.    Ask  for  Catalogue  "  D." 

CALIFORNIA  ANCHOR  FENCE  COMPANY,  sroikroV  1\l 
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DontDependOnRainfall 
For\bur  Water  Supplif 

The  farmer  who  depends  on  rainfall  for  his  irrigation 
generally  finds  that  when  his  crops  need  water  most  they  are 
least  liable  to  get  it.  Malie  your  irrigation  system  independent 
of  rainfall  and  all  other  outside  conditions  by  using  one  of 
the  famous 

IHC  Gasoline  Engines 

They  pump  water  from  streams,  lakes,  rivers,  or  wells — 
economically,  steadily,  and  easily.  They  are  simple,  strong, 
and  durable,  made  on  correct  principles,  of  highest  quality 
materials,  by  skilled  workmen,  in  the  best  equipped  engine 
factories  in  America. 

IHC  Engines  also  do  all  other  kinds  of  farm  work,  such 
as  operating  your  feed  grinder,  clover  huller,  fodder  cutter, 
and  the  like,  better  and  cheaper  than  any  other  engine. 
The  IHC  line  includes  a  style  and  size  for  every  need. 

Vertical  type— 2.  3,  25,  and  35-H.  P.;  horizontal— 1  to  25- 
H.  P.;  semi-portable— 1  to  8-H.  P.;  portable— 1  to  2S-H.  P.; 
traction — 12  to  45-H.  P.;  sawing,  pumping,  spraying,  and 
grinding  outfits,  etc.  Built  to  operate  on  gas,  gasoline, 
kerosene,  distillate,  or  alcohol — air-cooled  or  water-cooled. 
See  the  IHC  local  dealer,  or,  write  nearest  branch  house 
today  for  our  new  catalogue. 

WESTERN  BRANCH  HOUSES:   Denver. Col.:  Helena.  Mont.;  Portland, 
Ore.;  Spokane,  Wash.;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 
Chicago  (Incorporated)   LI  S  A 


IHC  Service  Bureau 


The  Bureau  is  a 
center  where  the 
best  ways  ot  doing 
things  on  ti  e  tarm, 
and  data  relating 
to  its  development 
are  collected  and 
distributed  free  to 
every  one  interest- 
ed in  agriculture. 
Every  available 
scource  of  inlor- 
nation  will  be  used 
in  answering  ques- 
tions on  all  farm 
subjects.  If  the 
questions  are  sent 
to  the  IHC  Ser- 
vice Bureau  they 
will  receive  prompt 
attention. 


LEGUMES  FOR  FORAGE. 


To  the  Editor:  Please  tell  us  whether 
Canadian  field  peas  and  cow  peas  would 
be  valuable  as  a  forage  crop  for  cows  and 
hogs ;  also  their  value  as  fertilizer.  Please 
tell  us  also  when  to  plant,  how  to  plant, 
when  to  cut  or  turn  under,  and  the  best 
variety  tor  either  use. 

Healdsburg.  New  Subscriber. 

These  legumes  have  been  under  constant 
discussion  in  our  columns  for  several 
years,  but  of  course  new  subscribers  can- 
not know  that.  These  plants  are  of  high 
forage  value  as  cow  feed;  also  as  a  soil 
restorative  when  the  whole  crop  is  plowed 
under  green  or  when  the  roots  and  ma- 
nure from  feeding  add  to  the  soil.  But 
for  either  purpose  the  result  depends  upon 
how  much  growth  you  can  get,  and  that 
can  only  be  told  by  local  trial  and  such 
trial  on  a  small  scale  to  determine  growth 
l)efore  any  great  reliance  or  outlay  should 
l)e  placed  upon  the  plants.  Canadian  peas 
are  hardy  against  frost  and  can  be  broad- 
casted and  covered  with  shallow  plowing 


HORSES  hHH  CATTLE. 


N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal.,  are 
offering  registered  Jersey  bulls  and  bull 
calves  of  the  choicest  Island  and  Ameri- 
can breeding,  from  prize  winners  and 
big  producers;  also  a  carload  of  un- 
registered Jersey  cows,  and  a  car  ol 
Jersey  heifers,  unregistered. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  ot  Registered 
Short-horns;  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


PURE-BRED  SHORT-HORNS,  Poland- 
China  hogs,  and  Shropshire  sheep.  Rose- 
lawn  Stock  Farm,  Woodland,  Cal. 


A.  W.  MORRLS  &  SONS,  Woodland,  Cal. — 
Importers  and  breeders  registered  Hol- 
.steins. 


STEVENSON  &  WAGNER,  Newman,  Cal.— 
Holsteln-Fresian  bulls,  heifers  for  sale. 


HENRY  WHEATLEY,  Napa,  Cal.— Breeder 
and  importer  of  Shires  and  Percherona. 


THOROUGHBRED  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP, 
both  sexes.  S.  H.  Fountain,  Importer 
and  breeder.  Dixon,  Cal. 


SWINE 


DESIRABLE  YOUNG  HOLSTEIN  COWS, 
cheap,  for  immediate  sale;  pedigreed 
Guernsey  cows,  heifers  and  a  fine  young 
bull,  all  of  the  Yeksa  strain.  Office,  Bella- 
vista  Stock  Ranch,  503  First  National 
Bank  Bldg.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


FOUR  OAKS  STOCK  CO.,  breeders  of 
Berkshire  and  Hampshire  hogs  and  Im- 
porter Hampshire  Down  sheep.  Wood- 
land, Cal. 


POLAND  CHINA  HOGS;  Barred  Rocks  and 
Black  Minorca  poultry;  young  stock  and 
eggs  for  sale.  M.  Bassett,  Hanford,  Cal. 


ENTERPRISE  STOCK  FARM,  Woodland, 
Cal. — Short-horns,  Shropshire  rams,  Du- 
roc-Jersey  swine  and  collie  puppies. 


THOROUGHBRED  MTJLEFOOT  AND 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS.  California  Hog  & 
Land  Co.,  Calistoga. 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co. 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 


G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  Oi 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  also 
Short-horns. 


KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM — Reg.  Poland- 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 
Both  sexes.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton,  Cal 


STUDARUS  &  CUNNINGHAM,  Mills,  Cal 
Registered  O.  I.  C.  swine. 


CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  Nlles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 


H.  B.  WINTRINGHAM,  Middletown,  Lake 
Co..  Cal.    Breeder  of  Tamworths. 


CATTLE  WAX  FAT 
ON  CACTUS 

Hurbank's  Spineless  Cactus  furnishes  succu- 
lent feed  the  entire  year.  The  ideal  feed  with 
concentrates  or  alfalfa  hay.  Increases  flow 
of  milk.  Win  It  pay  to  plant  It?  Figure  It 
out  then  write  us  for  quotations,  and  plant 
now. 

TRUMBULL  SEED  COMPANY 

257  MARKET  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


as  soon  as  the  land  is  moist  enough  from 
fall  rains — except  in  very  frosty  parts  of 
the  State.  They  can  also  be  sown  in 
drills  to  advantage.  Cow  peas  are  beans, 
and  cannot  be  planted  until  frost  danger 
is  over  in  the  spring.  They  are  only 
available  for  summer  feeding,  and  whether 
they  will  be  worth  while  or  not  depends 
upon  how  much  moisture  can  be  held  in 
the  soil  for  summer  growth.  They  should 
be  sown  in  drills  and  cultivation  continued 
for  moisture  conservation  until  the  plants 
cover  the  ground  too  much  to  get  the  cul- 
tivator through. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 

The  Four  Oaks  Stock  Farm  of  Wood- 
land has  shipped  a  six-year-old  Berkshire 
boar  weighing  800  pounds,  a  young  boar 
and  several  gilts  to  A.  B.  Humphrey,  May- 
hew,  Cal. 

The  BuUard  Company  of  Woodland  re- 
cently sold  two  Rambouillet  ewes  to  the 
Government  Experiment  Station  at  I^ara- 
niie,  Wyo.,  for  $300  each. 

Mrs.  S.  F.  Wiles  of  El  Centro  is  to  pui' 
chase  a  number  of  registered  mulefoot 
hogs  to  form  the  basis  of  a  herd  there. 
These  will  be  the  first  hogs  of  that  kind 
in  the  county. 

Guy  L.  Greenfield  has  purchased  the 
273-acre  ranch  of  Frank  Marini  in  Conn 
valley,  Sonoma  county,  which  he  will  use 
as  a  stock  farm. 

The  largest  shipment  of  spring  lambs 
made  from  Winters  this  year  was  made 
recently  by  Joe  B.  Griffin,  who  shipped 
seven  cars  of  the  animals  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  farmers  of  Imperial  county  are 
said  to  be  much  slower  in  shipping  hog.^ 
this  year  than  usual,  holding  them  for 
higher  prices.  There  are  about  40,000 
hogs  in  the  county  to  be  sold  by  the  end 
of  the  year. 


DAIRY  NOTES. 

H.  G.  Johnson  of  the  Feather  River 
Dairy  has  started  the  business  of  supply- 
ing customers  in  Marysville  with  fresh 
milk. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  State  Dairy 
Bureau  directors,  Col.  D.  H.  Bryant  and 
C.  A.  Starkweather  were  appointed  in- 
spectors. Col.  Bryant  began  work  in  San 
Jose,  standardizing  scales  where  dairy 
products  are  sold  and  testing  milk  for 
the  addition  of  water.  Mr.  Starkweather 
is  working  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley. 

The  Alpha  Creamery  of  Petaluma  has 
been  sold  to  the  Central  Creameries  Com- 
pany of  San  Francisco,  which  now  con- 
trols creameries  in  all  parts  of  the  State. 

C.  R.  Pears  of  Tulare  and  Duke  Lips- 
comb of  Visalia  have  been  appointed  dairy 
inspectors  by  the  county  board  of  super- 
visors of  Tulare,  to  enforce  the  provisions 
of  the  new  dairy  ordinance. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  has  pur 
chased  several  forms  for  the  construction 
of  concrete  silos  and  is  renting  them  to 
dairymen  in  the  State  at  a  nominal  price. 
The  demand  for  the  forms  has  been 
greater  than  could  be  filled  during  the 
first  season. 

At  the  Chico  district  fair  next  Septem- 
ber a  contest  to  determine  what  dairy  cow 
can  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  milk 
in  a  given  time  will  be  held. 

The  management  of  the  Lemoore,  Kings 
county,  creamery  have  installed  a  large 
pasteurizer,  as  well  as  other  improved 
equipment.  All  butter  in  the  future  will 
be  made  from  pasteurized  cream. 

The  Kings  County  Dairymen's  Associa- 
tion has  decided  to  make  a  study  of  all 
Federal  and  State  quarantine  laws  relat- 
ing to  dairy  cattle  before  making  recom- 
mendations to  the  supervisors  for  a  new 
ordinance. 

W.  H.  Brown  of  Davis  has  purchased 
47  acres  in  Merced  colony  No.  2  which  he 
will  plant  out  to  alfalfa  and  use  as  a  dairy 


ranch,  removing  his  Holstein  herd  to  that 
place. 

Officials  of  Imperial  county  are  en- 
forcing carefully  the  ordinance  against 
importing  dairy  cattle  that  have  not  been 
inspected  for  tuberculosis,  several  fines 
having  been  laid  recently  for  importers 
who  have  brought  in  cattle  in  ignorance 
of  the  law  in  the  case. 

A  cheese  factory  has  been  started  on 
the  former  Fred  Paine  place  in  Yuba 
City,  by  M.  Marti. 

Five  dairy  cows  on  the  ranch  of  De 
Witt  &  Harrison  at  Antioch,  Contra  Costa 
county,  died  suddenly  last  week  from  a 
disease  much  like  anthrax,  although  poi- 
soning from  wild  parsnip  is  also  sus- 
pected. The  dairy  has  been  quarantined 
until  further  inspection. 

The  Modesto  creamery  was  destroyed  by 
fire  recently,  but  will  be  rebuilt  imme- 
diately.   The  plant  was  valued  at  $15,000. 


VETERINARY  QUESTIONS  AND 
ANSWERS. 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Ritr.m.  Pres.s  by 
Dr.  C.  A.  Pyle,  Pathologist,  San 
Francisco  Veterinary  College. 

To  the  Editor:  I  would  like  your  ad- 
vice in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  my 
horse.  Several  weeks  ago  he  was  taken 
sick  suddenly.  The  doctor's  diagnosis 
was  influenza.  He  was  at  the  time 
breathing  very  heavily.  The  influenza, 
as  near  as  I  can  tell,  is  cured,  but  the 
heavy  breathing  continues,  like  a  horse 
with  a  bad  dose  of  "heaves,  only  this 
horse  is  that  way  day  and  night  and 
nothing  seems  to  relieve  him.  He  feels 
good  and  eats  his  feed  the  same  as  when 
he  was  well.  If  there  is  anything  that 
will  relieve  him,  I  will  be  very  thankful 
for  the  information.  R.  Edwards. 

Cupertino. 

This  case  is  one  that  needs  good  care, 
feed    and    moderate    work    for  several 


weeks.  As  to  medicinal  treatment, 
strychnine  and  arsenic  given  daily  over 
a  period  of  three  or  four  weeks  is  needed 
and  should  be  given  under  the  direction 
and  control  of  a  local  veterinarian  who 
can  follow  the  case.  Such  treatment  will 
probably  clear  up  the  trouble. 

Barren  Heifers. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  three  heifers, 
three  years  old,  which  have  run  with  the 
bull  right  along  and  have  failed  with 
calf;  have  had  three  different  bulls  to 
them;  what  can  be  done? 

Waukena.  W.  F.  Tenmiso.n. 

There  is  a  possibility  of  contagious 
abortion  causing  these  heifers  to  fail  to 
breed.  If  this  has  occurred  in  the  herd, 
the  heifers  are  very  apt  to  be  affected. 

If  apparently  healthy,  reduce  the  feed 
and  make  the  heifers  take  considerable 
exercise  to  reduce  flesh.  Give  each  a 
dram  of  powdered  nux  vomica  and  one- 
half  dram  of  dried  sulphate  of  iron  once 
daily  in  a  little  feed.  Breed  to  a  healthy 
bull  when  the  heifers  come  in  heat. 


JOSH  BILLINGS  ON  AGRICUL- 
TURE. 


Beloved  farmers,  agrikultur  iz  the 
mother  ov  farm  produce;  she  is  also  the 
stepmother  of  garden  sass.  Rize  at  haff 
pas  2  o'clock  in  the  morning,  bild  up  a 
big  fire  in  the  kitchen,  burn  out  two 
pounds  ov  kandles,  and  grease  yure  boots. 
Wait  pashuntly  for  day  brake.  When  day 
duz  brake,  then  commense  to  stir  up  the 
geese  and  worry  the  hogs.  What  iz  a 
lawyer? — What  iz  a  merchant? — What  is 
a  doktor? — What  is  a  minister? — I  answer 
nothing.  A  farmer  iz  the  nobles  work  of 
God;  he  rizes  at  2  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  burns  out  a  haff  a  pound  ov  wood 
and  two  kords  of  kandles,  and  then  goes 
out  tew  worry  the  geese  and  stir  up  the 
hogs. 
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Important  Facts  About  Mares  and 

Foals. 


After  iirgins  that  mares  should  be  care- 
lully  handled  during  the  latter  part  of 
their  carrying  period,  a  writer  for  the 
Iowa  Homestead  points  out  the  fact  that 
mares  heavily  in  foal  can  be  injured  by 
field  work  if  not  handled  judiciously.  Two 
years  ago  we  knew  another  man  who  had 
several  pure-bred  mares  about  ready  to 
foal  when  spring  work  opened  up.  There 
was  a  large  amount  of  work  to  be  done 
on  th.e  farm.  New  land  had  been  pur 
chased  and  horse-power  was  short  on  the 
place.  An  old  alfalfa  field  was  to  be 
plowed.  Four  horses  were  put  on  the 
gang  plow,  and  a  helter  skelter  sort  of 
youngster  from  town  was  sent  out  to 
drive  them.  The  manager  told  the  young 
chap  to  push  the  work  as  fast  as  i)ossible. 
and  he  did  so.  As  one  of  the  four  horses 
on  the  plow,  the  most  valuable  i)ure-bred 
Percheron  mare  on  the  place  was  used. 
She  had  raised  four  colts  in  the  four  years 
that  she  had  been  owned  by  that  man. 
Three  of  them  had  sold  for  a  total  of 
$2800.  The  fourth  was  still  on  the  farm. 
The  driver  pushed  the  team  hard,  as  he 
had  been  directed.  The  work  of  plowing 
the  alfalfa  sod  was  exceedingly  heavy.  In 
fact,  a  careful  driver  would  have  been 
needed  even  had  six  horses  been  used  in 
stead  of  four. 

After  aaout  three  days  of  strenuous, 
straining  work,  just  what  might  have  been 
expected  happened.  The  mare  aborted. 
That  wasn't  all.  Internal  lesion  oc 
curred.  Infectious  germs  got  inside  the 
genital  organs  and  the  mare  was  in  a  very 
critical  condition  for  some  time.  She  re 
covered,  but  would  not  breed  that  year. 
Thus  the  use  of  a  mare  that  had  pre 
viously  been  a  regular  breeder  was  lost 
for  two  years. 

Stii.i,  a  Mare  Can  Bk  Wokkeu.— It  is 
not  to  be  taken  that  the  mare  is  not  to  be 
worked.  The  writer  believes  in  that  just 
as  much  as  anybody  does.  However,  judg- 
ment must  be  used,  else  bad  results  may 
follow.  Instances  are  so  common  of  mares 
working  right  up  to  foaling  without  in- 
jury that  they  scarcely  need  be  mentioned 
here.  On  the  farm  where  this  is  being 
written  one  spring  a  mare  foaled  while  at 
work  in  the  field.  The  colt  was  loaded 
into  the  wagon  and  taken  to  the  barn. 
Another  mare  was  put  into  the  team  in 
place  of  the  one  that  had  just  dropped  her 
foal.  Before  night  this  second  mare  had 
foaled.  Both  colts  lived  and  thrived.  Th- 
mares  did  not  seem  to  suffer  in  the  least 
by  having  been  worked  up  till  the  last. 
However,  we  generally  give  the  mares  a 
few  days'  rest  with  exercise  in  jjasture  or 
lot  before  foaling  time. 

We  have  a  pair  of  big  mares,  one  of 
which  is  due  to  foal  soon.  For  a  month 
she  has  not  been  worked  when  the  ground 
has  been  slippery  or  when  the  work  would 
be  heavy  or  straining.  Also  she  has  beeu 
left  off  the  manure  spreader  when  it  had 
to  be  backed  into  the  pit  under  the  barn. 
Backing  a  wagon,  either  loaded  or  not,  is 
a  very  common  source  of  injury,  owing 
to  the  strain  upon  the  muscles  of  the  back 
and  belly.  It  is  best  to  leave  the  mares 
heavy  in  foal  off  this  kind  of  work. 

Da.noers  in  Field  and  Feeding. — When 
the  pregnant  mares  run  in  an  open  field 
there  are  several  dangers  to  be  guarded 
against.  Probably  the  worst  is  the  dan- 
ger of  injury  from  the  heels  of  other 
horses,  especially  vicious  old  mares.  Those 
cross,  ill-tempered  old  mares,  that  are 
always  kicking  and  fighting,  ought  to  be 
kept  away  from  the  others. 

The  matter  of  feeding  the  mare  is  quite 
an  important  consideration.  The  preg 
nant  mare  needs  feed  to  keep  up  her 
bodily  vigor,  to  nourish  her  young,  to  get 
her  into  physical  condition  for  foaling. 


and  to  enable  Tier  to  be  in  such  condition 
of  flesh  that  she  will  give  an  abundancL» 
of  milk  for  the  colt  after  foaling.  To 
bring  about  such  conditions  in  the  mare 
the  feed  needs  to  be  plentiful,  appetizing 
and  nutritious.  Another  point  which  is 
often  overlooked  is  that  the  food  have  a 
slightly  laxative  effect  upon  the  bowels. 
This  is  essential  for  quick,  easy  and  safe 
foaling. 

Good  Feeding  kok  Makes. — Alfalfa  is 
especially  good  for  mares  that  are  not 
working.  It  furnishes  a  large  amount  of 
protein  which  builds  up  the  embryo.  It 
is  very  appetizing.  Furthermore,  it  has 
a  slightly  laxative  effect.  However,  we 
never  need  feed  it  up  to  the  extent  of  all 
the  mares  will  eat.  Oats,  of  course,  make 
the  best  grain.  Some  bran  adds  to  thp 
variety  and  it  is  nutritious.  Oil  meal  is  ;i. 
protein  feed  and  not  needed  where  alfalfa 
forms  part  of  the  roughage.  However,  if 
neither  clover  nor  alfalfa  are  fed,  a  pound 
of  oil  meal  daily  may  be  fed  with  good 
results.  The  amount  and  kind  of  grain 
must  be  varied  to  suit  the  condition  of  th-? 
mare,  whether  she  is  working  or  not  and 
other  points. 

As  the  time  of  foaling  approaches  we 
watch  the  mares  quite  closely.  They  are 
given  a  box  stall  over  night  for  a  week  or 
more  before  expected  foaling,  if  it  is 
possible  to  do  so.  When  wax  begins  to 
form  on  the  teats  foaling  time  is  very 
near.  The  stalls  are  cleaned  thoroughly 
and  disinfected  with  coal-tar  dip  and  all 
l)ossible  precautions  taken  to  i)revent  ac 
ciiieiits. 


FORAGE  PLANTS  AND  THEIR 
PUTTIN-IN. 


To  the  Editor:  Is  Turkestan  alfalfa 
considerea  preferable  to  the  common  va- 
riety? If  so,  for  what  reason?  Could  one 
obtain  the  seed  here  with  any  assurance 
that  he  was  getting  the  simon  pure?  Is 
it  more  costly?  Is  there  danger  that  frost 
will  kill  it  if  sown  in  fall  at  an  1800-foot 
altitude?  Which  would  be  best,  fall  or 
si)ring  sowing?  Would  it  i)ay  to  run  a 
subsoil  plow  in  furrows  after  the  stirring 
plow  to  mellow  up  subsoil  and  so  give 
seed  a  better  and  deeper  seed  bed  to  start 
in?  Do  they  have  subsoil  plovys  in  this 
part  of  the  world?  I  have  not  seen  one 
one  the  Pacific  Coast.  C.  B.  C. 

Oakland. 

Turkestan  alfalfa  is  a  better  grower 
durin.g  the  winter  in  our  valley  and  foot- 
hill situations  because  it  is  active  at  lower 
temperatures  than  the  common  variety. 
You  might  have  frosts  that  would  stop  its 
growth,  but  not  to  kill  it,  unless  the  plants 
were  just  starting.  There  is  no  trouble 
about  getting  good  seed  from  responsible 
seedsmen.  It  costs  a  little  more  than  the 
common  kind.  Fall  sowing  is  best  if  you 
can  get  the  land  moist  enough  to  start  the 
seed  and  get  the  plants  into  the  third  or 
fourth  leafing  before  the  low  temperatures 
of  December  come  on.  Therefore  the 
earlier  fall  sowing  you  can  do  the  better, 
providing  the  moisture  is  right.  Subsoil- 
ing  is  a  very  good  thing.  If  done  for  fall 
sowing  it  should  be  followed  by  subsoil 
packing  or  deep  harrowing.  If  done  in  the 
fall  for  spring  sowing  the  rains  will  inob- 
ably  settle  the  ground  sufficiently.  Sub 
soil  plows  are  common  enough  in  some 
parts  of  the  State.  Any  implement  dealer 
advertising  in  the  Pacuic  Rural  Prks.s 
can  give  you  description  and  prices. 


A  colony  of  Swiss  dairymen  have  pur- 
chased about  1800  acres  on  the  Bear  river 
near  Wheatland  and  will  run  both  a 
dairy  and  a  creamery  on  the  place. 


SHROPSHIRES  FOR  SALE 


COOPERS'S  3680 

First  at  Royal  Show,  England  ; 

WARDWELL'S  HONEST 

Klibt  at  International  Show,  i  hli  ago, 
HEAD  THE  FLOCK. 

PURE  BRED  AND  GRADE  RAMS  FOR  SALE 

For  prices  write 


BISHOP  BROS.,  San  Ramon,  Cal. 


Fop  Sale : 
lOO  Shopt-Horn  Bulls 


LAHCAS  EI.  CD  KO  CHAWPI  N  BULL  CALIFORNIA  STAIt  'AIRS.  1909-t 


400  Blacuo  Roberts  Glide 
French  Merino  and 
100  Pure  Bred  Shrop- 
shire Rams 

In  Single  or  Carload  Ix)t8 
For  further  particulars  write  to 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE, 

Da-vls,  Cal. 


CHOICE      CHEAP  CONCENTRATED 

MODESTO  ALFALFA  MEAL 

FOR 

CATTLE    POULTRY  SWINE 


FOR  PRICES  SEE  OR  WRITE 


THE  GRANGE  CO.,  Modesto.  CaL 


Cows  Give  262  lbs.  More  Milk  Dally 

After  substituting  a  part  of  their  regular  feeil  with  Prjteina,  s:  ys 
a  leadinar  dair>'man.   ^  Unequalled  for  Cows, 
Calves  and  Poultry,  and  fed  at  a 

comparative  low  cost. 


Se  46%T'R0TEIN-10%FAT 


Proteina  ia  concentrated  from  the  Soy 
Bean  and  contains  ZS'i  more  Protein. 
The  U.  S.  Agricultural  Dept  says :  "A  bushel  of  Soy  beans  is  at 
least  twice  as  valuable  for  feed  as  a  bushel  of  corn."  ^  POULTRY 
MEN  FIND  Proteina  better  than  Beep  Scraps  fob  laying 
t,n':N3.    Write  for  signed  letters  from  Piiultrymen  and  Dair\-meii^ 


SOLD  BY  DEALERS  or  PACIFIC  OIL  MILLS.SEATTL 


^ILMEAL 

MAN'JWCTUHtO  BY 

FftClrIC  OIL  MILLS 
SEATTLE 


W.  A.  FORBES,  Manager 


P.  O.  Box  746 


DIEPENBROCK 
RANCH 


LIVE  STOCK  IMPORTERS 

RIVERSIDE  ROAD,  SACRAMENTO.  CAL. 

Phone  :  Suburban  72x3 


ASK  YOUR  DKALER  FOR 

EL  DORADO  COCOA.NUT  OIL  CAKE 

CHICKENS    AND    IVIILK  COWS 

Cheapest  Food  In  the  Market  to-day.     If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it, 

ADDRB8& 

EL   DORADO   OIL  WORKS 

149  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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Get  a 

SHARPLES 

Tubular  Cream  Separator 

IN  THE  FIRST  PLACE 

Write  to  OS  for  "Junk  Pile  Pictures."  Tliey  will 
show  you  how  rapidly  disk-tilled  and  cheap  cream 
separators  are  being  discarded  lor  Tubuiars. 

Others  have  paid  good  money  to  learn  that 
disks  are  not  needed  in  a  modern  separator, 
and  that  cheap  machines  lose  their  cost  in 
cream  the  first  year. 

Why  should  you  pay  for  the  same  experience? 

Sharpies  Dairy  Tubuiars  are  built  in  the  only 
known  way  which  overcomes  the  many  parts 
and  faults  of  others.  Patented.  Cannot 
be  imitated.  No  disks.  Twice  the  skim- 
ming force  of  others.  Skim  faster  and 
twice  as  clean.  Wear  a  lifetime.  Guar- 
anteed forever  by  America's  oldest  and 
world's  biggest  separator  concern.  Re- 
peatedly pay  for  themsclves^bjr_  saving 
what  others  lose. 

These  are  the 
reasons  why  you 
will  never  be  satis- 
fied with  any  other 
—why  you  will 
finally  have  a  Tu- 
bular—  why  you 
should  get  a 
Tubular  i  n 
the  first  place. 

Free  trial  of 
the  quality 

separator—   

The  World's  Best- 
without  spending 
one  cent   


Other  sepa- 
rators taken 
in  exchange 
forTubulars, 
Write  forcat- 
alogNo.  131.   

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WEST  t'llKSTEH,  I»A. 
Ohiceeo,  III.,  8an  Frniiclnco,  <"bI.,  I'ortlond,  Ore. 
Toronto,  Can. »    Wiiinlpeiff,  C'aii. 


PERCHERONS 


AND 


BELGIANS 


Los  Altos  Stock  Farm,  established 
for  breeding  with  a  choice  selection  of 
pure-bred,  imported,  registered  stal- 
lions and  mares  with  pedigrees  run- 
ning into  the  best  blood  lines.  All  of 
the  big  draft  type,  first  class  in  every 
way.  Some  of  the  stallions  and  mares 
reach  a  ton  in  weight. 

Now  ready  for  sale,  a  few  selected, 
coming  three-year-old  and  one  coming 
four-year-old  stallions.  All  registered. 
These  colts  are  fine  in  conformation, 
size,  bone,  and  disposition,  and  giv» 
great  promise.  They  can  be  seen  at 
the  barn  near  the  station  at  Los  Altos. 

ADDRESS 

LOS  ALTOS  STOCK  FARM 

LOS  ALTOS,  CAL. 

Ranches  at  Los  Altos  and  near 
Mt.  View. 


H.H.H, 


BE  nEADY 

FOR 
EMERGENCIES. 

HH.H 

LINIMENT 

SHOULD  BEINmRYHOME 
ASA  SAF£-GUAKDAGAIM5r 
SORE  THROAT,  SWBLUN&S, 

  SPRAINS,  RHEUMATISM. 

NEURALGIA,  STIFF  JOINTS,  LAMENESS. 
STOMACH  CRAMPS,  DIARRHOEA  .  £ic.. 

THE  STOCKMAN'S  STAND  BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK, 


I  so  it  J 


Cost  of  Growing  Hogs  in  Nebraska. 


FOR  SALE 

A  JiTMpy  bull  calf  Hired  by  Ravaehol'H 
Roniuluit  74<(.'>:!;  dam  Blue  Fox'm  (jiolden 
RoHebay  IIODSTZ;  half  xlMter  of  Noble  of 
Oakland'd  that  recently  nold  at  C'ooper'H 
1911  sale  for  $1.5,000. 

T.  B.  PURVINB,  Petaluma,  Cat. 
R.  F.  D.  No.  4,  Box  152. 


The  Nebraska  Experiment  Station  has 
just  issued  Bulletin  No.  121,  entitled 
"Growing  Hogs  in  Nebraska."  This  bul- 
letin is  divided  into  two  parts. 

Cost  of  Sows  and  Litters. — Part  1 
gives  a  summary  of  the  cost  of  growing 
young  pigs  to  the  weight  of  50  pounds. 
The  items  of  cost  taken  into  considera- 
tion include  the  cost  of  keeping  the  sow 
for  an  entire  year,  charging  for  the  pas- 
ture and  the  grain  eaten,  both  by  the 
sow  and  by  the  litter,  uji  to  the  time  the 
litter  reaches  an  average  weight  of  50 
pounds.  On  this  basis  the  cost  is  about 
$18  to  $20  for  keeping  old  sows,  and  $20 
to  $22  for  gilts  or  sows  farrowing  their 
first  litter.  This  cost  is  partly  repaid  by 
the  increase  in  weight  of  yearling  and 
two-year-old  sows.  After  deducting  the 
value  of  the  growth  of  the  sows,  the  net 
cost  to  be  charged  against  the  pigs  is 
from  $9  to  $12  per  litter  when  they  reach 
the  50-pound  average  weight. 

The  average  number  of  pigs  farrowed 
in  these  experiments  was  9.8  pigs  for  old 
sows  and  8  pigs  for  young  sows.  The 
average  number  per  litter  at  the  close  of 
the  experiment  was  6.5  pigs  for  old  sows 
and  6  pigs  for  young  sows.  In  the  test, 
44  old  sows  and  50  young  sows  were  used. 

The  cost  of  feed  charged  up  against 
each  pig  at  50  pounds  weight  was  $2.13  as 
the  average  of  all  sows  for  two  years. 
This  makes  the  cost  of  producing  pigs 
up  to  50  pounds,  $4.26  per  hundred,  which 
is  somewhat  higher  than  the  cost  of 
grains  after  that  weight,  provided  the  pig" 
are  economically  fed  and  sold  when  they 
reach  about  225  pounds  weight. 

To  reduce  the  cost  to  the  figures  given 
in  this  bulletin,  the  yearling  and  older 
sows  were  kept  upon  pasture  alone  during 
the  pasture  season  after  weaning  their 
litters  and  upon  rations  of  about  one-half 
alfalfa  hay  and  one-half  grain  during  the 
winter  season.  In  winter,  for  each  100 
pounds  weight  of  the  mature  sows,  one 
and  one-half  pounds  of  grain  was  fed 
daily;  that  is,  if  ten  sows  weigh  3000 
pounds  they  would  require  45  pounds  of 
grain  daily,  with  an  equal  amount  of  al- 
falfa hay  fed  either  in  racks  or  cut  and 
mixed  with  the  grain.  Upon  these  rations 
the  sows  gained  112  pounds  each  during 
the  winter  season  up  to  farrowing  time. 

The  gilts  required  liberal  feeding  during 
the  summer  on  pasture  and  during  the 
winter  following.  From  2.5  to  3  oounds 
of  grain,  generally  corn,  was  fed  for  each 
100  pounds  live  weight  of  the  pigs  while 
they  were  on  pasture;  that  is,  10  pigs 
weighing  1000  pounds  received  from  25 
to  30  pounds  of  grain  daily.  Ten  pigs 
weighing  1500  pounds  received  fi-om  38 
to  45  pounds  daily. 

After  these  gilts  were  placed  in  winter 
quarters  they  were  given  the  run  of  a 
field  of  rye  and  were  fed  a  ration  of  one- 
quarter  chopped  alfalfa  and  three  quarters 
grain  consisting  of  barley  and  corn, 
ground  and  mixed  with  the  alfalfa.  C 
this  ration  they  were  fed  three  pound.-; 
daily  for  each  100  pounds  live  weight, 
which  ration  had  to  be  decreased  in  i,ome 
cases  because  the  pigs  were  becoming  too 
fat.  Upon  this  ration  they  gained,  during 
the  winter  season,  November  1  to  March 
1,  about  150  pounds  each,  weighing  over 
300  pounds  at  farrowing  time  and  about 
260  pounds  when  their  litter  won;  weaned. 

Co.sT  OF  Pigs  After  Weaning. — Part  II 
deals  with  the  cost  of  growing  pigs  from 
weaning  time,  or  about  50  pounds  weight, 
to  the  time  they  are  taken  from  alfalfa 
pastures  and  put  into  the  feed  lot.  Seven 
hundred  and  ninety-two  pigs  are  included 
in  these  tests,  which  cover  several  years' 
work.  In  general,  these  pigs  were  fed 
less  than  a  full  grain  ration,  most  of  them 
receiving  2  to  2V-  pounds  of  grain  daily 
for  each  100  pounds  live  weight.  The 


average  cost  of  the  grain  and  pasture  in 
growing  these  pigs  was  $3.30  per  100 
pounds.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  cost  is 
lower  than  the  cost  of  producing  the  50- 
pound  pig,  and  it  is  also  lower  than  the 
cost  of  finishing  the  pig  for  market  after 
he  is  placed  in  winter  quarters.  Accord- 
ing to  figures  which  will  be  presented  in 
a  subsequent  bulletin,  the  cost  of  feeds 
per  100  pounds  of  gain  with  pigs  in  dry 
lots  is  $3.57  per  hundred,  figured  upon  the 
same  cost  for  feed  as  that  used  in  these 
ex|)eriments. 


CATCHECHISM  ON  COWS. 


To  the  Editor:  What  breed  of  dairy 
cows  do  you  think  would  be  preferable  to 
keep  for  butter,  at  an  altitude  of  about 
1800  feet,  in  Nevada  county — Jerseys, 
Guernseys,  Alderneys  or  Ayrshires?  I  do 
not  mean  to  have  them  to  rustle  for  their 
own  living,  but  to  feed  them  well,  house 
and  care  for  them  in  all  weather,  particu- 
larly in  stormy  weather. 

Is  there  any  risk  to  run  in  taking  cows 
to  such  an  altitude  from  a  much  lower 
one? 

•lersey  bulls  are  apt  to  become  vicious 
after  a  time;  is  it  so  to  the  same  extent 
with  bulls  of  the  other  named  breeds? 

What  should  a  thoroughbred  cow  with 
first  calf,  or  due  to  calve,  cost?  Also 
yearling  bulls  of  above  named  breeds?  I 
want  utility  stock. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  see  articles  in 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  descriptive  of 
the  different  breeds  of  dairy  cows.  Also 
of  the  Red  Polled  cattle.  C.  B.  C. 

Oakland. 

The  best  breed  for  a  man  is  thf  one  he 
likes  best,  pioviding  it  has  been  bred  for 
the  purposes  he  desires  to  attain.  All  the 
breeds  you  mention  are  suited  to  the 
scheme  you  outline;  "pay  your  money  and 
take  your  choice." 

There  is  no  quarrel  between  a  cow  and 
a  mountain.  Ever  since  the  settlement  of 
the  State  cows  have  been  driven  directly 
from  the  valley  up  to  the  mountain 
meadow  pastures,  both  for  butter  and  for 
beef-making,  in  the  summer  time.  The 
foothill  elevation  you  mention  is  only  a 
starting  to  elevations  of  6000  feet  and 
more  to  which  cattle  are  driven  every 
season. 

The  .lersey  bull  is  conceded  to  be 
ciosser  and  more  dangerous  than  other 
bulls,  but  no  bull  should  ever  be  allowed 
to  have  a  chance  at  a  man.  Never  con- 
sider a  bull  gentle  and  you  will  be  safe 
with  him. 

You  can  get  young  thoroughbreds  from 
$100  upward,  according  to  pedigree  and 
performance  of  ancestors — upward  into 
the  thousands. 

We  are  always  discussing  the  peiform- 
ance  of  breeds.  We  are  always  glad  to 
receive  from  breeders  accounts  of  what 
their  stock  is  doing. 


WANTED 

By  conapetent,  sober  and  industrious  man,  dairy 
and  stock  ranch  of  20  to  60  cows  to  worli  on 
shares,  for  a  terra  of  years.  Distance  from 
school  malces  no  dIM'erence. 

Address  W.  S.  L..  Box  24. 
Bradley,  CaL 

Cutter's  Antlirax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  siven  the  preference  by  M  per  cent  ol 
California  atoclunen  becauae  they  give 
better  reaulta  than  othera  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  oui 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

F.  0.  Box  257,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 


Wai-rantmd  to  Clvo  SMtlmfmclon. 

Gombault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A.  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lamencas  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunohes  from  Horses  or  Cattle, 

48  a  Human  Remedy  'or  Rheumatism 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  It  js  invaluable' 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  Is 
Warranted  to  grlve  Batlstactlon.  Price  $1,60 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  dru^^sts,  or  sent  by  tx^ 
press,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  fo. 
its  use.  t3rSend  for  descriptive  f^ircuiarp 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Wllllains  Co.,  Cleveland  0 


RED  BALL  BRAND 


Increases  the  power  of  endurance  of  the 
HORSE. 

Cows  yield  more  and  richer  MILIv. 
Stoclc  taices  on  more   weight  — more 
BEEF. 

Chickens  produce  more  EG<tS. 
Is    Invaluable    when    weanint;  foals, 
calves,  lambs  and  shoats. 

BOOKLET  HAILED  FREE.    ALL  DEALERS. 

The  U.  S.  Gov't  Experiment  Stations 
and  everybody  else  who  has  tried  them, 
recommend  the  NORWKH  EXERCISER  AND 
FEEDER.  Why  shouldn't  they  when  it 
saves  aOCo  of  labor,  2j%  of  grain  and  in- 
creases the  egg  yield  IS^'o.  Money  back  if 
they  don't  do  all  we  claim. 

CIRCULAR  FREE.   AGENTS  WANTED. 


y  Rayley  &  Lyon 

'  DESK  D 

149  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

SOLE  DISTRIBUTORS 


NO  HOOF=NO  HORSE 

E}speclaIIy  Is  the  dry  season  In  this  sec- 
tion very  hard  on  hoofs.  If  you  have  a 
horse  with  a  bad  foot  caused  by  tender, 
brittle,  hard  or  contracted  hoofs,  spilt 
hoofs,  quarter  cracks,  mud  fever,  scratches, 
corns,  cracked  heels  or  grease  heels,  send 
16  cents  postage  and  we  will  send  you  a 
50c  package  of  ESHKLMAIV'S  WOOL,  FAT 
HOOF  HFAI^ER,  and  If  satisfactory,  send 
us  the  50  cents.  If  not,  write  us  to  that 
effect,  and  you  need  pay  nothing.  We 
take  all  the  risk,  you  just  try  It.  Send 
for  It  today,  or  send  for  folder  with  many 
testimonials  of  big  horsemen,  vets  and 
others. 

TOMPKINS  &  CO., 

Ill,  113,  IIS  WINSTON  ST.,  LOS  ANOBLBS,  CAL. 


@WITTEENGINES1; 


GAS  J-  GASOLINE  —  DISTILLATE 

Cheapest  of  all  powers.  One  cent  average  cost 
per  horse  power  per  hour.   Nothing  can  equal. 

FIVE  TEAR 
GUARANTEE 

We  build  all  sizes.  Hop- 
per jacket  or  water  tank 
cooling.  Inducements 
to  introduce  in  new  lo- 
calities. Write  stating 
size  and  style  wanted. 

WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

1607  Oakland  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


HERCULES 


HARRBSa 
SADDLES 
HORSB 
COLLARS 


1^*  They  Last  Longer  "^M 

The  only  aure  way  to  get  a  HOMS 

Industry  Harneis  Is  to  look  for  the  Hercules  atamp 
Made  by  W.  DATIS  it  B0H8,  San  Franciaco,  Cal. 
Yoar  Dealer  has  our  CatalOKue 

Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  in  37  FIRST  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
D  ADPD  Blake,  Moffltt<b  Towne,  Loa  Ancelea 
r/VrCIV  Blake,  MoFall  &  Co.,  PorUaad,  Ore 
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A  New  Order  Of  Affairs 
Is  Beginning  For  Farmers 

The  progressive  farmers  of  California  are  adopt- 
ing advanced  methods  with  marked  financial 
success.    The  widespread  distribution  of 

ELECTRIC  POWER 

is  enabling  many  farmers  to  increase  the  produc- 
tion of  their  land  and  at  the  same  time  making 
farm  life  more  desirable. 

THE  FIRST  STEP 

is  the  installation  of  an  elecfrk  irrigating  plant.  The  expense  is 
moderate  as  a  five  inch  piini])  is  larfje  enough  for  forty  acres. 
Ojjeraling  costs  are  low  as  ])o\ver  is  consumed  only  when  pump- 
ing and  no  attendant  is  needed. 

AROUND  BARN  AND  DAIRY 

electric  motors  are  money  savers,  l-'eed  grinding,  cream  separating, 
wood  sawing  and  many  other  tasks  are  quickly  and  cheaply  done. 
( )ne  motor  on  a  wagon  is  enough  for  most  farms.  It  can  be  hauled 
from  i)lace  to  itlace  and  belted  to  any  tool  in  a  short  time. 

IN  THE  HOUSE 

electricity  rclies  es  the  wife  of  much  work.  A  houseljold  motor  does 
washing,  churning,  sweeping,  drives  the  sewing  machine  and 
other  household  tasks.  The  electric  iron  and  fan  remove  many 
discomforts  of  summer. 

WHEN  THE  DAYS  WORK  IS  DONE 

and  it  in  dotu  whtn  advanfac/e  is  taken  of  fleciricul  ponni- 
hilitiea — a  soft  light  is  at  hand  for  the  family  circle.  Should  call 
of  sickness  come  in  the  night,  a  touch  of  a  button  floods  house 
or  barn  with  light,  while  hot  water  for  tlie  invalid  or  warm  milk 
for  the  baby  is  ((uickly  provided  by  electric  lieaters. 

ARE  YOU  READY 

to  talk  it  over  with  our  nearest  district  manager?    Or  if  more  con- 
venient, write  us  direct. 

PACIFIC  GAS  AND  ELECTRIC  CO. 

445  SUTTER  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


POULTRY  DEPARTMENT. 


W  E 
BUY 
SELL- 
RENT 
REPAI  R 
REWIND 
INSTALL  & 
EXCHANGE 


MOTORS 


TELEPHONES-Douglas  1690.   J  1690. 


WEIDENTHAL-GOSLINER  ELECTRIC  WORKS 
623-625  Mission  St..  Cor.  New  Montgomery,  San  Franctsco 


2335 -ACRE  RANCH 

FOR  SALE 


We  have  a  Stock  Ranch  of 
2335  Acres,  three  running 
streams,  two  barns,  two  houses, 
well  fenced,  rolling  hills,  good 
soil,  about  1500  acres  tillable, 
and  has  produced  as  high  as 
eighteen  sacks  of  wheat  per 
acre.  Four  miles  southwest  of 
Dunnigan,  Yolo  County. 

PRICE.  $1$  PER  ACRE 

EASY  TERMS. 

Write  for  full  particulars  to 

WYATT  &  WILSON 

WINTERS 
Yolo  County,  -  Cal. 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


Bend  for  Ratsln  Machinery  Catalogu*. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORM^ 

FKESNO.  CALIFORNIA. 


Si>  that  il  will  keep  I'rrHli  and  whole- 
MIIIIK-,  «  <■  (iikr  out  .'{O' ;  ttt  «iil«'r. 
Ai.i.  lilt-  nut  rit  loiiM  mill  i-MMfnlliil 
I»rf»|M'rtli'N   miiiilu  iu 

CROLEY'S  GROUND  GREEN  BONE. 

i-Vt'il  Muiiie  1u  >'i*ur  I'lilrkpuM  NOW 
;ind  reiip  thr  beufflt  in  (hf  Kail 
when  vts)i:i*  uri*  wiirtli  real  inuney. 
Write  fur  eiri*ular  anil  Kiiiiiiile.  l-''ree. 

GEO.  H.  CROI.KY  CO.. 
J'ouilry  Sii|i|ily  DenlerH. 
Branuan  St..  San  Frani-l«eo. 


Conducted  By  M. 

POULTRY  VERMIN. 


RUSSELL  JAMES. 


FARMERS  EDUCATIONAL  AND 
CO-OPERATIVE  UNION  OF  AMERICA 

All  that  Its  najne  Implies.  An  up-to-date  farm- 
ers organlzaMoa  extending  over  twenty-Blx 
States.  California  Dlvlson  now  well  established. 
Send  for  partUculars  State  Secretary,  Farmeri 
Union,  Box  68,  imperial,  Cal. 


Poultry  vermin  is  always  a  live  subject 
with  the  poultryman,  and  at  this  season 
of  the  year  it  is  unusually  lively — at  least 
the  vermin  are.  Sloth  cannot  be  ascribed 
to  these  pests  at  any  time  of  the  year. 
They  are  always  as  industrious  as  oppor- 
tunity will  permit,  still  the  month  of 
August  may  be  reckoned  as  their  swarm- 
ing time,  when  if  allowed  the  least  leeway 
they  will  take  the  premises.  .Just  now, 
therefore,  the  subject  may  be  considered 
of  sufficient  importance  to  devote  a  chap- 
ter to  the  genealogy,  life  history  and  gen- 
eral doings  of  poultry  vermin. 

Thirty-two  species  of  fowl  parasites 
have  been  identified,  with  others  yet  to 
be  heard  from.  Fortunately,  however,  the 
poultry  keeper  has  only  a  few  of  these 
species  to  contend  with  at  one  time.  In  a 
general  way  these  may  be  divided  into 
lice  and  mites;  the  former  living  on  the 
fowl  as  well  as  living  off  it;  that  is,  mak- 
ing the  host  furnish  both  board  and  lodg- 
ing; the  latter  visiting  the  fowls  to  feed 
and  living  and  breeding  in  the  cracks, 
nests,  and  like  places  of  the  poultry  quar 
ters.  There  are  also  several  species  of 
mite  which  remain  on  the  fowl,  either  on 
the  surface  of  the  skin,  as  the  depluming 
mite,  or  under  the  skin,  as  the  mite 
causing  scaly  leg. 

The  two  most  common  kinds  of  hen 
lice  are  entirely  different  in  their  habits. 
One  kind  is  lively  and  infests  every  part 
of  the  body,  subsisting  on  the  skin  and 
feathers;  the  other  remains  on  certain 
parts  of  the  body,  sucking  the  blood, 
where  it  may  often  be  seen  with  its  head 
buried  in  the  skin  and  its  body  erect. 

It  seems  that  these  parasites  are  very 
particular  about  their  habitation  and 
scorn  to  take  up  with  just  anybody  that 
comes  along.  Theobald,  in  "Parasitic 
Diseases  of  Poultry,"  says:  "So  particu- 
lar are  bird  lice  that  it  is  quite  the  ex- 
ception to  find  one  species  on  two  distinct 
kinds  of  birds.  P^owl  lice  will  not  attack 
the  duck  nor  duck  lice  the  fowl.  Nearly 
every  bird  has  its  own  particular  Mall- 
phagan  parasites.  They  may  possibly  pass 
to  some  strange  host  for  a  short  time,  bu' 
they  will  not  live  and  breed.  Moreover. 
I)articular  species  attack  restricted  areas 
on  the  same  host  and  are  seldom  found 
in  other  positions." 

A  leaflet  of  the  English  Board  of  Agri 
culture  gives  the  following  points  on  the 
life  history  of  hen  lice:  "Eight  distinct 
species  of  lice  attack  fowls.  Dark,  damp 
places  when  dirty  are  sure  to  harbor  all 
these  pests,  especially  when  badly  ven- 
tilated. It  is  said  that  breed  effects  their 
presence,  but  observation  tends  to  show 
that  all  breeds  are  more  or  less  subjected 
to  infestation.  Lice  and  other  parasites 
flourish  on  unhealthy  birds.  All  lice 
breed  rapidly.  The  eggs  or  nits  are  laid 
upon  the  down  feathers  as  a  rule;  they 
are  often  beautifully  sculptured  objects, 
oval  in  form.  In  from  six  to  ten  days 
they  hatch  into  small,  pale,  active  lice, 
which  at  once  commence  to  irritate  the 
birds." 

THK   .MIGHTY  BAD  MITE. 

Bad  as  are  the  lice  and  every  one  of 
the  thirty-two  parasites,  the  worst  of  the 
whole  bunch  is  what  is  commonly  known 
as  the  "red  mite."  In  "Poultry  Diseases 
and  Their  Treatment,"  the  Maine  Ex 
periment  Station  has  this  to  say  about 
this  pest:  "The  mites  are  small  eight- 
legged  animals  related  to  the  spider. 
There  are  eighteen  species  of  mites,  but 
only  four  of  these  are  sufficiently  in 
jurious  and  widely  distributed  to  be  of 
great  economic  importance.  The  most 
common  and  most  injurious  mite  parasitic 
on  fowls  is  the  common  fowl  mite  or  red 


mite,  Dernianyssus  gallinae.  This  mite 
is  a  little  more  than  ' ^  millimetre.  The  • 
female  is  a  little  larger  than  the  male. 
When  empty  they  are  gray  with  dark 
spots,  but  usually  they  appear  some  shade 
from  yellow  to  dark  red,  according  to  the 
amount  of  fowls  blood  they  contain.  They 
visit  the  fow'ls  only  to  feed  and  spend  the 
rest  of  the  time  on  the  underside  of  the 
roosts,  in  cracks  and  crevices,  under  col- 
lections of  filth  and  in  the  nesting  ma- 
terial is  dirty  straw.  The  mites  breed  in 
these  places.  They  reproduce  very  rapid 
ly,  esjiecially  in  spring  and  summer.  The 
young  mites  are  white  and  have  only  six 
legs.  Their  first  food  is  probably  filth  or 
decayed  wood.  They  moult  several  times 
and  theii'  cast  skin  is  often  seen  as  a 
white  powder  on  the  perches.  After  the 
first  molt  the  larvae  have  eight  legs.  The 
mites  are  able  to  live  and  reproduce  for 
months  at  least  without  animal  food,  but 
when  associated  with  fowls  the  older 
larvae  and  adults  depend  ujion  the  blood 
of  the  fowls  for  food.  They  usually  attack 
the  birds  at  night,  but  sometimes  are 
found  on  laying  or  brooding  hens  during 
the  day.  They  pierce  the  skin  with  their 
needle-like  jaws  and  suck  the  blood.  The 
mites  thrive  best  in  dark,  damp,  dirty 
houses,  and  may  be  found  in  such  places 
months  after  all  fowls  have  been  re- 
moved. They  will  bite  man  or  other 
mammals,  causing  severe  irritation,  but 
do  not  remain  on  strange  hosts  for  any 
length  of  time.  Fowls  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  roost  in  sheds  with  other  ani- 
mals, as  the  sheds  may  become  infested 
with  mites." 

THE  .SCAI.y  l.EO  .MITK. 

These  mites  burrow  under  the  scales  of 
the  feet  and  legs  of  fowl,  and  are  said  to 
sometimes  attack  the  comb  and  beak.  The 
legs  of  the  affected  fo>yl  become  rough- 
ened and  enlarged  and  eventually  assume 
the  appearance  of  a  scaly  and  gnarled  tree 
trunk,  causing  lameness  and  in  extreme 
cases  the  drop|)ing  off  of  the  toes.  The 
disease  is  very  infectious.  A  scaly-leg 
fowl  will  infect  a  whole  flock  or  a  hen 
her  whole  brood  of  chicks.  The  larger, 
quieter  breeds  of  fowl  are  more  subject 
to  scaly  leg  than  the  small,  active  ones. 


POULTRY. 


W  YOU  COMMENCE  FEEDING  CROLEY'S 
Ground  (Jreen  Bone  NOW,  you  will  he 
benefited  in  the  fall  when  eggs  are  liigli. 
Write  for  circular  and  sample.  Geo.  H. 
Croley  Co.,  629  Brannan  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


S.  C.  B.  MINORCA  EGGS  for  hatching  at 
$6  per  100:  can  till  large  orders;  12  yards 
large  beautiful  iiens,  excellent  layers. 
Black  Beauty  Poultry  Yards.  Dixon,  Cal. 

OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS.  149D,  Cali- 
fornia St..  San  Francisco. — Est.  40  years. 
Standard  bred  poultry.  White  Orpingtons, 
R.  I.  Reds,  Brd.  Rocks.  White  Leghorns 

MY  FAMOUS  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 
baby  i  liii  ks.  I  am  NOW  prepared  to  ship 
on  mail  orders,  present  or  future  deliv- 
ery.   Carl  Stange.  1409  Silver  Ave.,  S.  F. 

IF  INTERESTED  IN  INCUBATORS  or  how 
to  feed,  write  for  our  free  Catalog. 
PETALITMA  INCUBATOR  CO..  Petaluma. 
California. 

CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS. 
Pea  fowl  and  eggs.  Address  Wm.  A. 
French,  546  W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

WAYSIDE  YARDS — A  few  settings  from 
special  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  matings,  at 
$5  for  30.    Carl  Gregory,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


FREE  BOOK  —  "Poultry  Feeding  for 
Profit,"  on  application  to  Coulson  Co.. 
Petaluma,  Cal.,  Box  P. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS — Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B. 
Morris,  Lodl,  Cal. 

BUFF  ORPTNGTONS— Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S. 
Sullivan,  25  Market  St.,  Agnew,  Santa 
Clara  County,  Cal. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart. 
Clements,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 

TWIN  OAKS  FARM— W.  H.  Blssell,  Pro- 
prietor, Livermore,  Cal. — Buff,  White 
Orpington. 

HATCHING  EGGS— White  Leghorns.  Cir- 
cular 164.    A.  H.  Gregory.  Fruitvale,  Cal, 
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ANIMAL  MATTER  A  NECESSITY 
FOR  POULTRY 

Experiments  at  various  State  Experiment  Stations  have 
demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt  that  Protein  derived  from 
animal  sources  is  far  superior,  as  an  egg  producer  and 
flesh  builder,  to  Protein  derived  from  any  vegetable 
source. 

Our  High  Protein  "Special"  Beef  Scraps 
Will  Supply  That  Necessity 


If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply 
you,  write  us, 
and  we  will  send 
you  samples  and 
prices. 


HIGH  PROTEIN 

SPECIAL 
BEEF  SCRAPS 

ANALYSIS 

PROTEIN  55-65% 

FAT  8  —  ro^. 

PHOSPHATES   15% 

M  FD  BY 

WESTERN  MEAT 
COMPANY. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CAL. 


Made  in  Cali- 
fornia from  fresh 
Packing  House 
Products.  Look 
for  the  word 
"Special"  in  red 
ink  on  every 
sack. 


WESTERN  MEAT  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FREE  BOOK 


ON  APPLICATION  TO 

Coulson  Poultry  &  Stock  Food  Co* 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 


ContalnM  no  druijM.  It  in  a  sploe 
composed  entirely  of  a  ground,  soft, 
mellow  root  containing  grape  sugar, 
tannin  and  demulcent  properties 
ivhich  exercise  a  very  benefleial 
effect  on  tlie  digestive  organs,  so 
tlint 


A   LITTLE  OF  THIS  FOOD 

enables  stall-fed  animals,  whether 
horses,  cows,  bulls,  pigs,  sheep  or 
poultry  to  ASSIMII.ATK  A  1,1,  their 
hay  and  grain  food  i)y  properly  di- 
gesting It;  tliHs  their  feed  not  alone 
fills  them  up  but 

BUILDS  THEM  LP. 


\\<ilil<l  ||<'<>|>I<'  likv  WrIU.  I  arKO  & 
Co.,  Ssiii  I<'r:iiicis4'<»  ilr<>\\iiig  t'o.,  John 
Wieland  Hrewing  Co.,  Baker  & 
Hamilton,  the  Fire  Department,  and 
many  other  owners  of  valuable 
horses  use  it  for  years  if  It  was  not 
iiencfieial? 


Would  skillful  veterinary  surgeons 
like  Dr.  F,.  .1.  (reely  of  the  San 
l^'raiielsco  \'cterinary  t'ollege  and 
VVni.  K.  Egan,  V.S..  formerly  of  tlie 
Board  of  Health,  recommend  it  un- 
less it  possessed  sterling  merit? 

See  ^vhat  Dr.  Creely  says: 

Dear  Sir; — In  answer  to  yours  of 
the  7th  Inst.,  will  state  tliat  I  have 
closely  watched  the  animals  under 
my  charge  and  will  say  that  horses 
on  whioli  your  preparation  is  used 
are  more  susceptible  to  our  medi- 
cines and  treatments,  make  more 
rapid  recoveries  and  are  working, 
while  others  witli  less  serious  at- 
tacks are  perhaps  convalescing.  It 
is  a  rare  thing  to  find  an  animal  sul)- 
.lect  to  colic  wliile  using  your  Food. 
It  may  not  be  policy  on  my  part  to 
recommend  a  Food  which  is  a  detri- 
ment to  our  profession,  but  from  my 
own  experience  it  pays  to  give  an 
honest  opinion.  We  may  lose  on  the 
individual  case,  but  in  the  long  run 
I  make  up  what  is  lost  ten  times 
over  again. 

DR.  K,  .1,  CREELY,  D.  V.  S.. 

San  Francisco. 


Chickens  produce  more  EGGS. 
Cows  yield  more  and  richer  MII,K. 
Stock  takes  on  more  weight — more 
BEEF. 

It  Increases  the  power  of  endur- 
ance of  the  HOBSE. 

For  weaning  foals,  calves,  lambs 
and  shoats  it   is  Invaluable. 

Compared  with  results,  the  cost  is 
trifling. 

Let  IIS  send  you  our  liooklet  Free. 


BAYLEY  &  LYON 

Sole  Distributors 
Desk  D,  149  California  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

ALL  DEALERS 


Dry,  barren  runs,  especially  on  alkaline 
soils  and  where  there  are  ashes  and  cin- 
ders thrown,  are  said  to  be  favorable  to 
the  spread  of  this  disease,  while  dirty 
perches  are  the  best  ever  for  its  propa- 
gation. 

TiiK  I)^•,I'I,l^^lI^"G  mite. 

This  microscopic  parasite  attacks  the 
base  of  the  feathers  and  causes  the  fowls 
to  become  bare  in  spots.  Often  the  in- 
tense irritation  makes  the  bird  pull  out 
its  own  feathers  or  birds  to  pull  each 
other's  feathers,  in  which  case  the  fowls 
are  likely  accused  of  feather-eating.  While 
the  bare  skin  of  the  affected  fowl  pre- 
sents no  unusual  appearance,  at  the 
roots  of  the  adjoining  feathers  may  be 
found  a  dust-like  powder,  which  the  mi- 
croscope shows  to  be  the  mites  and  their 
nesting.  This  disease  is  even  more  in- 
fectious than  scaly  leg. 

THK  HARVEST  TICK  AND  OTHERS. 

The  various  species  of  ticks  are  like- 
wise mites.  These  are  a  dreadful  scourge 
in  warm  sections  of  the  country,  for  they 
have  the  uncanny  trick  of  getting  hold 
and  holding  on  to  the  death.  One  of 
these  which  attacks  chickens  as  well  as 
larger  prey  is  the  so-called  "harvest  bug," 
which  though  too  small  for  detection  by 
the  naked  eye  becomes  under  the  micro- 
scope a  creature  to  strike  terror  to  the 
heart  of  its  victim.  From  our  former 
authority  we  quote:  "This  small  brick- 
red  mite,  rarely  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
is  bred  upon  berry  and  currant  bushes, 
vegetables  and  grain,  but  when  opportun- 
ity offers  it  bites  almost  any  animal,  often 
attacking  man.  It  sometimes  causes  con 
siderable  mortality  among  late-hatched 
chickens  that  frequent  its  breeding  places. 
The  parasites  fasten  themselves  so  firmly 
by  their  claws  and  palpi  that  they  can 
only  be  detached  by  force.  They  pro- 
duce intense  irritation  which  often  leads 
to  epileptiform  symptoms  and  death  fol- 
lows in  a  few  days. ' 

The  "stick-tight"  is  another  pest  of 
warm  climates  which  fastens  itself  most 
generally  on  the  fowl's  comb  and  wattles, 
often  crowding  about  the  eyes  so  thickly 
that  the  victim  is  unable  to  see.  The  bird 
is  unable  to  free  itself  from  them  and 
even  the  poultryman  cannot  pick  them  off. 

THE  HEN  FLEA. 

Fleas  belong  to  a  different  class  of  ver- 
min, and  the  term  "insect,"  meaning  a 
divided  body,  is  correctly  applied  to  them. 
From  the  leaflet  of  the  English  Board  of 
Agriculture  we  quote  somewhat  in  regard 
to  the  hen  flea:  "The  fleas,  which  are  true 
insects,  belong  to  the  order  of  flies  (Dip- 
tera).  They  feed  upon  the  blood.  One 
species  only  lives  ui)on  the  fowl,  namely 
the  bird  flea  (Pulex  gallinae  or  avium), 
which  attacks  also  most  other  birds.  The 
hen  flea,  as  it  is  generally  called,  is  abun- 
dant in  dirty  fowl  runs,  and  especially  in 
the  nests  where  straw  is  used.  The  adult 
flea  is  dark  in  color,  and,  as  in  all  fleas, 
is  devoid  of  wings.  Fleas  are  provided 
with  very  sharp,  piercing  mouths.  They 
are*  what  are  termed  'partial  parasites' — 
l)arasites  which  only  go  to  their  hosts  to 
feed.  The  female  flea  lays  her  eggs  (nits) 
chiefly  in  the  nests  among  dust  and  dirt 
and  in  the  crevices  of  the  walls  and  floors. 
These  nits  give  rise  to  pearly  white  mag- 
gots with  brown  horny  heads,  and  can 
only  be  found  among  the  dust.  Fleas 
breed  all  the  year  round,  but  chiefly  in 
warm  weather.  It  is  well  to  remember 
that  wherever  there  are  dark  and  dirty 
hen  roosts  there  are  sure  to  be  Pulex 
gallinae." 

While  the  foregoing  are  but  a  few  of 
the  poultry  vermin,  they  are  those  with 
which  the  poultryman  has  most  commonly 
to  deal.  Next  week  we  shall  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  the  different  methods 
required  in  dealing  with  these  different 
pests. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Chic  ken  Pox. — A  subscriber  at  Redding 
writes:  "My  one  and  two-year-old  White 
Leghorns  are  getting  scabby  combs.  It 
starts  with  a  round  blackish  spot  and 
swells  into  many  spots,  finally  nearly  cov- 
ering one  side  of  the  comb.  Sometimts 
accompanying  this  is  the  closing  of  one 
eye,  and  later  both  eyes.  It  seems  to  be 
spreading.  Can  you  tell  me  what  it  is'; 
The  houses,  nest  boxes,  etc.,  are  clean 
and  sprayed  with  cresolene.  I  have 
touched  the  affected  part  of  the  comb  with 
cresolene  and  vaseline  and  the  eyes  with 
boracic  acid.  Kindly  advise  me  through 
the  Pacific  Ri'ral  Press." 

Our  subscriber's  fowls  have  become  in- 
fected with  chicken  pox,  which  is  a  very 
contagious  disease.  At  the  South,  where 
the  disease^ is  common,  it  is  known  as 
"sorehead,"  and  usually  treated  by  apply- 
ing strong  brine  to  the  sores  and  giving 
the  fowls  Epsom  salts  in  the  drinking 
water.  Another  treatment  which  was  suc- 
cessful in  an  epidemic  of  pox  amoii:;'  a 
flock  of  fowls  in  the  East,  consisted  in 
bathing  the  sores  with  strong  salt  and 
water  and  giving  the  fowls  a  mash  con- 
taining one  teaspoonful  of  calcium  sul 
phide  for  each  25  hens.  With  a  large 
flock  of  hens  the  method  successfully  em- 
ployed by  one  of  the  large  Coast  ranches 
in  stamping  out  an  epidemic  of  the  dis 
ease  was  to  place  a  sulphur  smudge,  to 


which  had  been  added  a  little  carbolic 
acid,  in  tne  poultry  house  after  the  fowls 
had  gone  to  roost.  This  was  allowed  to 
remain  till  the  fowls  began  to  sneeze, 
when  it  was  instantly  removed.  The 
affected  fowls  were  also  treated  by  dip- 
ping the  heads  in  a  solution  of  perman- 
ganate of  potash.  However,  the  treat- 
ment employed  by  our  inquirer  is  good. 
It  might  be  well  to  add  a  little  powdered 
charcoal  and  sulphur  to  the  mash  for  two 
or  three  times,  and  during  the  hot  weather 
to  follow  the  practice  used  by  many  of 
the  Southern  poultrymen  of  giving  Epsom 
salts  in  the  drinking  water  once  a  week. 

The  various  antiseptics  combined  with 
cleanliness  are  the  medicines  used  to 
stamp  out  and  prevent  the  spread  of  dis- 
ease. As  any  of  the  antiseptics  when 
given  in  too  large  doses  may  become  as 
injurious  to  the  fowls  as  the  disease 
germs,  perhaps  the  safest  and  certainly 
the  most  convenient  practice  would  be  to 
obtain  such  remedies  accompanied  by  ex- 
plicit directions  for  their  use  from  the 
I)oultry  supply  houses.  The  reliable  firms 
ill  that  line  have  made  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  requirements  and  diseases 
of  poultry,  and  the  free  booklets  which 
they  put  out,  though  intended  primarily 
for  the  sale  of  their  goods,  are  often 
valuable  treatise  on  the  care  of  poultry 
and  the  handling  of  poultry  diseases.  We 
advise  our  readers  to  send  for  the  free 
booklets  advertised  on  this  page. 
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THE  HAMLIN  SCHOOl. 

A  DoardlniK  aad  Dn^  School  for  Girla. 

ConiprUInK  a  French  School  for  Little 
Children.  Primary.  Intermediate,  High 
School  and  Post  Graduate  Departments. 
Household  Economics,  Drawing,  Paint- 
ing and  Elocution. 

Accredited  by  the  Vnlverslty  of  Cali- 
fornia, by  I.elan'd  Stanford  Junior  Unl- 
verBlty  and  by  KuNtern  ColleKeii, 

Courses  in  Singing,  Instrumental 
Music  (piano,  violin,  organ,  harp,  flute, 
etc.).  Theory,  and  Composition,  Har- 
mony, Sight  Reading.  Musical  Dictation, 
Choral  and  Orchestral  Practice,  etc.,  arc 
ofEered  by  the  newly  formed  Music 
Department. 

School  re-opens  Monday,  August  7, 
1911.  Address, 

MISS  SARAH  D.  HAMMN,  A.  M. 
tl'iStt  Pacific  Avenue  San  Francixco 


rhe  Home  Circle. 


Foiled. 

My  daughter  sits  out  on  the  i)orch  at 
night. 

I,  knowing  there  is  danger  in  night  air, 
And  thinking  I  might  teach  her  to  do 
light. 

Prepared  a  quart  of  glue  and  si)read  it 
there. 

That  evening,  though  she  sat  out  there 
till  ten, 

No  harm  to  any  of  her  clothes  was  done. 
I  i)uzzled  over  this  till  morning:  then 
Stuck  to  the  steps  1  found  my  neigh 
bor's  son. 

— .Tune  I.ippincott's. 


Coziness,  Cleanliness,  Convenience 
and  Comfort, 

The  kitchen  of  every  woman,  but  par 
ticularly  the  farm  woman,  because  her 
work  is  really  much  harder  than  the  town 
woman's  who  has  so  many  more  modern 
conveniences  at  her  disposal,  should  be 
notable  for  four  mings.  First,  coziness. 
A  gentleman  once  said  to  this  writer  thai 
he  preferred  sitting  in  the  kitchen,  as  it 
is  the  heart  of  the  house.  Now,  the  farm 
wife's  kitchen  is  as  much  a  reception 
room  as  is  the  drawing  room  of  her  city 
neighl)or.  When  she  has  guests  they  im- 
mediately come  to  the  kitchen,  because 
country  folks  are  entirely  devoid  of  that 
false  i)ride  which  prevents  so  many  city 
women  from  being  really  friendly.  Out 
they  come,  ask  for  an  apron,  and  begin 
helping  to  get  the  meal,  or  to  do  what 
ever  else  the  housewife  may  be  engaged 
in.  For  this  reason  if  for  no  other,  the 
farm  kitchen  should  be  a  cozy  i)lace.  The 
walls  should  be  prettily  papered,  or 
painted.  The  woodwork  should  be  painted 
or  stained  in  harmony,  the  linoleum  or 
the  bare  floor  should  be  of  a  harmonizin.g 
shade,  or  shades,  and  the  tables  covered 
neatly  to  correspond.  But,  in  addition  to 
this  "color-scheme."  there  should  be  an 
air  of  coziness  about  the  apartment — an 
air  of  being  lived  in.  of  brightness  and 
life  and  good  cheer.  I  think  a  cat  adds 
much  to  the  liveableness  of  a  room.  In 
winter  she  may  snuggle  down  behind  the 
woodbox  or  the  stove,  and  her  soft  purr 
forms  a  i)leasing  accompaniment  to  the 
teakettle's  song.  In  summer  she  basks 
in  the  patch  of  sunshine  made  by  the 
open  door,  or  curls  up  in  the  deep  window 
sill,  and  even  her  presence  is  "cozy"  and 
"comfy."  Then  a  flower  or  two.  in  pots, 
make  a  great  difference.  Somehow  I  am 
partial  to  red  geraniums,  and  if  the  win 
dow  sills  happen  to  be  painted  white,  and 
there  are  white  swiss  sash  curtains  the 
effect  is  all  that  could  be  asked.  The 
housewife  will  not  get  so  weary  if  sur- 
rounded by  an  atmosphere  of  coziness,  and 
the  guests  will  always  want  "to  come 
again."  They  will  feel,  too,  that  these 
little  touches  are  a  compliment  to  them, 
and  will  "like"  the  woman  whose  kitchen 
is  thus  arranged  better  than  the  one  who 
works  and  grinds  amid  all  sorts  of  real 
ugliness. 

Cleanliness,  of  course,  is  the  second  of 
my  kitchen  "C's."  It  is  quite  sui)erfluous 
to  say  to  a  farmer's  wife  that  her  kitchen 
should  be  immaculate.  She  knows  it 
much  better  than  anyone  else,  and  she 
keeiis  it  that  way,  too,  to  the  extent  of 
her  wisdom  and  powers.  Sometimes, 
though,  there  are  kinds  of  undeannest^ 
that  she  does  not  know  of,  and  it  behooves 
every  housewife,  both  city  and  country, 
to  read  all  literature  tnat  has  as  its  object 
keeping  of  the  foods  and  the  home,  and 
the  kitchen.  So  many  microbes,  so  many 
germs,  so  many  diseases,  deary  me.  It 
makes  one  long  for  the  days  of  our  grand- 
mothers, when  such  things  were  as  yet  un- 


discovered, and  where  ignorance  was  bliss. 
However,  as  the  pests  have  been  given  a 
habitation  and  a  name,  the  conscientious 
housewife  and  mother  will  do  all  in  her 
power  to  have  her  kitchen  match  those  of 
the  famous  Spotlesstown.  There  are  all 
sorts  of  devices  on  the  market,  all  kinds 
and  conditions  of  soaps  and  powders,  and 
every  imaginable  sort  of  implement  and 
iitensil  for  the  dean-keeping  of  things  in 
general,  so  that  if  a  woman  goes  even  to 
the  five  and  ten-cent  store  she  will  find 
friends  at  hand  to  help  her  in  bringing 
about  that  cleanliness  which  makes  for 
righteousness  and  also  for  perfect  health. 

My  third  "C"  for  kitchens  is  conven- 
ience. Of  course  this  more  or  less  dove- 
tails into  the  former  C — cleanliness,  but 
it  covers  more  ground.  Every  farmer's 
wife  owes  it  to  herself,  to  her  husband 
and  her  family  to  demand  all  the  conven 
iences  that  the  family's  purse  or  ingenu- 
ity will  allow.  There  are  some  kitchen 
conveniences  that  may  be  made  at  home, 
for  instance  a  work  table  with  high  legs, 
so  that  she  need  not  stoop  and  l)reak  her 
back  when  prei)aring  vegetables,  etc. 
There  are  many  things  indeed  a  boy  clever 
with  tools  could  make  to  "save  mother" 
and  add  to  her  kitchen  conveniences. 

My  last  C  is  comfort.  You  will  say 
there  isn't  much  comfort  to  be  had  in  a 
kitchen.  That  may  be  true,  but  there  is 
some — for  instance,  why  not  have  a  low 
chair  to  sit  in  when  iieeling  potatoes, 
shelling  peas.  etc..  instead  of  one  that  is 
just  a  little  too  high  for  comfort:  and. 
why  not  have  a  rocker  in  the  kitchen,  and 
a  magazine  or  two  at  hand  so  that  when 
the  housemother  has  a  few  moments  wait- 
ing for  something  to  cook,  she  may  drop 
down,  rest  and  read? — Farm  News. 


A  Shower  for  a  Matron. 

Why  keep  all  the  showers  for  the  bride 
or  the  bride-elect?  To  be  sure,  she  is 
interested  in  accumulating  as  many  things 
as  possible  to  stock  her  dower  chest  with: 
but.  on  the  other  hand,  she  is  sure  to 
have  a  good  many  new  and  attractive 
things,  many  more,  in  fact,  than  the  ma- 
tron of  ten  years  whose  supply  of  the  use- 
ful household  linens  is  ai)t  to  have  rtin 
low. 

A  very  pretty  idea  was  that  of  a  woman 
who  gave  one  of  her  friends  an  apron 
shower  on  the  tenth  anniversary  of  her 
wedding. 

As  a  shower  for  the  bride-elect  each  in- 
vited guest  brought  with  her  an  apron. 
Some  were  ami)le  kitchen  aprons  of  use- 
ful gingham:  others  were  dainty  little 
sewing  aprons  or  channg-dish  ai)rons.  As 
each  guest  entered  Ine  room  she  came 
bringing  her  apron  with  her,  and  as  she 
greeted  the  guest  of  honor  she  tied  on 
the  gift  that  she  had  l)rought.  The  result 
was  ludicrous  after  a  while,  but  the  much- 
aproned  lady  didn't  seem  to  object.  Cards 
or  games  followed  the  shower  of  aprons, 
and  the  bride  of  ten  years  was  perhaps 
even  more  appreciative  of  her  gifts  than 
she  would  have  been  ten  years  before, 
when  she  didn't  know  how  many  aprons 
she  could  use. — Exchange. 


Had  His  Troubles. 

'Michael  Dolan,  an'  is  if  yourself "" 
'"Yes:  sure  it  is." 

"Well,  ye  know  thot  bletherin'  sjialpeen. 
Widdy  Castigan's  second  hiisband?" 
"That  I  do." 

"He  bet  me  a  bob  to  a  pint  of  whisky  1 
couldn't  swally  an  egg  without  breakin' 
the  shell  uv  it. 

"An'  ye  did  it?" 

"I  did.  It's  there,"  lying  his  hand  on 
the  lower  part  of  his  waistcoat.  "'If  I 
jump  about  I'll  break  it  and  cut  me 
storfiach  wid  the  shell,  an'  if  I  kape  quiet 
it'll  hatch  and  I'll  have  a  Shanghai  rooster 
scratchin'  me  inside." 


Homely  Hints. 

On  wash  days  or  when  baking  wear  an 
apron  made  of  black  oil  cloth,  also  a  pair 
of  black  sleeves  made  of  same.  A  nicer 
apron  may  be  made  from  rubber  sheeting, 
which  costs  but  60  cents  a  yard. 

A  wire  clothes  line  which  becomes  rusty 
can  be  remedied  by  painting  it  with  a  coat 
of  white  paint  and  when  dry  paint  it 
again.  These  two  applications  will  keep 
the  line  in  good  shape  for  a  long  time. 

Apply  coal  oil  to  a  burn  to  prevent 
blistering. 

To  save  your  hands,  take  an  old  paper 
bag  and  thrust  your  hands  in  it  and  you 
can  rub  the  stove  with  the  cloth  without 
getting  grimy. 

To  keep  cookies  from  drying  out  put  a 
sweet  apple  into  the  cooky  jar. 

When  ironing  use  a  rug  or  old  piece 
of  (tarpet  to  stand  on.  It  will  save  your 
feet  from  that  tired  feeling. 

To  remove  tar  or  axle  grease  from  wash 
goods,  rub  freely  with  lard  in  which  a 
little  turpentine  has  been  mixed.  It  can 
then  be  washed  without  leaving  a  stain. 

Helping  Him  Out. 

"What's  the  matter,  got  a  cold?" 

"Yes.  I  suppose,  like  every  one  else, 
you  want  to  tell  me  what  to  do  for  it?" 

"No,  not  particularly.  But  I  can  tell 
you  what  I  used  when  I  had  one." 

"Go  ahead,  one  more  won't  hurt  ni<^ 
What  did  you  use?" 

"A  handkerchief." 


No  Frenzied  Financier. 

"Do  you  assimilate  your  food,  aunty?" 
"No,  I  doesn't,  sah.    I  buys  it  open  an' 
honest,  sah." 


OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS'  DEPARTMENT. 


Conducted  By  M.  Russell  James 


Poultry  Course  for  Young  Folks. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  BREEDS. 

WlIITK-FAtKU    Bl.ACK    SfAXISH.  ThlS  IS 

one  of  the  oldest  distinct  breeds  of  fowls 
in  the  Mediterranean  class,  in  fact  one 
of  the  oldest  known  to  man.  This  variety 
of  fowl  presents  a  peculiar  and  striking 
appearance  with  its  glossy  black  plumage, 
brilliant  red  comb  and  wattles,  and  long, 
smooth  white  face  looking  almost  like  a 
mask  of  kid.  It  is  a  medium-sized  fowl, 
the  standard  weight  being  S  pounds  for 
cock  and  6'o  for  hen,  and  is  an  excellent 
layer  of  white  eggs.  Some  25  years  ago 
this  breed  was  one  of  the  most  common 
and  popular  of  i)ure-bred  fowls,  but  the 
newer  Spanish  breeds,  especially  the  Black 
Minorca,  have  disi)laced  it  in  general 
favor,  and  it  is  now  bred  by  only  a  few 
fanciers. 

Bi.AcK  MiNoRcAs. — This  breed  was  pro- 
duced in  England  from  the  White-Faced 
Black  Spanish  on  native  stock.  They  were 
first  called  Red-Faced  Spanish  an^  were 
known  in  that  country  a  long  time  ago, 
there  having  been  made  an  old  painting 
of  Single  Comb  Black  Minorcas  in  the 
l)eginning  of  the  last  century. 

The  Single  Comb  Black  Minorca  is  the 
largest  of  all  the  Mediterranean  breeds, 
the  standard  weight  being  9  pounds  for 
cock  and  7'i.  pounds  for  hen.  It  is  a 
beautiful  bird  with  very  large  comb  and 
wattles  of  brilliant  red,  ivory-white  ear- 
lobes,  and  smooth  plumage  of  glossy 
black  with  a  greenish  sheen.  A  standard- 
bred  male  of  this  breed  in  the  pink  of 
condition  is  like  a  jewel  in  rich  and  lus- 
trous coloring.  The  back  is  long  and 
sloping,  with  the  tail  carried  lower  than 
with  the  Leghorn  and  the  head  held  high. 
The  body  is  powerful  looking,  set  well  up 
on  strong  legs,  with  full  rounded  breast 
and  graceful  curves.    The  legs  are  smooth 


MISS  HEAD'S  SCHOOL 
FOR  GIRLS 

BERKELEY,  CALIFORNIA 

A  hoarding  and  day  school.  Primary, 
Grammar,  High  School  and  Post 
Graduate  Courses. 

Reopens  August  15,  1911 


MARY  E.  WILSON,  Principal 


Showing  how  Beaver  Board  Is 
applied  and  the  artlsllc  results. 

THE  LILLEY  &  THIRSTON  COMPANY 

82-2nd  Street,  San  Francisco 


THE  STEPHENSON 
PATENT  COOLER 

NO  ICE  REQUIRED 


Perfect  ventilation.   Absolutely  sanitary. 


Awarded  first  prize  wherever  exhibited. 
I  root  for  sale  at  your  dealer  write 
for  particulars  and  prices 

L.  ANDERSON  CO..  Mfrs. 
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and  dark  colored,  and  the  flesh  of  the 
fowl  is  white  with  pinkish  white  skin. 

Though  the  skin  and  legs  are  not  of 
the  color  popular  in  our  markets,  the 
flesh  is  particularly  fine-grained  and  deli- 
cious, and  together  with  the  large  si7,e 
of  the  bird  constitutes  a  first-class  table 
fowl.  But  it  is  as  a  layer  of  large  white 
eggs  that  this  breed  touches  the  height 
of  excellence.  The  egg  averages  the  larg- 
est in  size  of  all  chicken  eggs  and  also 
among  the  first  in  numbers.  The  Minorca 
if,  a  hardy  and  active  fowl,  a  pleasure  to 
the  eyes  of  its  owner  and  a  profit  to  his 
business. 

The  Rose  Comb  Black  Minorca  is  an 
American  production  and  differs  from  the 
single  comb  variety  only  in  comb  and 
weight,  being  a  pound  lighter. 

SiNOLE  Comb  White  Mi.nokcas. — This 
variety  has  the  same  standard  weight  as 
the  Rose  Comb  Black;  that  is,  8  pounds 
for  cock  and  GV.  for  hen.  Some  fanciers 
claim  that  the  White  Minorca  is  a  sport 
of  the  Blacks,  others  that  it  was  produced 
by  a  cross  of  the  White  Leghorn  and 
White  Game.  The  plumage  must  be  pure 
white  and  the  shanks  and  toes  white  or 
pinkish. 


School  in  the  Woods. 

There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods. 
There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore. 

There  is  society  where  none  intrudes 
By  the  deep  sea  and  music  in  its  roar. 
I  love  not  man  the  less,  but  nature  more, 

From  these  our  interviews  in  which  I 
steal 

Prom  all  I  may  be  or  have  been  before. 
To  mingle  with  the  universe  and  feel 
What  I  can  ne'er  express,  yet  cannot  all 
conceal.  — Byron. 

Way  up  in  the  little  town  of  Norway  in 
Maine  the  childien  go  to  school  in  the 
woods.  The  very  name  of  this  little  town 
makes  one  Ibink  of  the  fragrant  Norway 
pine  woods. 

If  you  lived  in  Norway,  says  a  chron- 
icler, you  would  often  see  the  boys  and 
girls  during  the  spring  and  summer 
months,  frequently  as  early  as  5  o'clock 
in  the  morning — for  that  is  the  best  time 
to  study  the  little  feathered  people  of  the 
woods  and  field — trooping  together  in  en- 
thusiastic groups  into  the  nearby  forest. 

The  work  that  is  being  carried  on  by 
the  teachers  of  Norway  serves  to  illus- 
trate what  an  admirable  plan  it  is.  There 
is  much  rivalry  between  the  boys  and 
girls  as  to  which  shall  do  the  most  work 
and  secure  the  largest  list  of  identified 
birds.  Some  of  the  most  remarkable  work 
is  being  done  in  the  fifth  grade. 

Bach  child  has  a  note  book  that  he 
takes  into  the  fields  with  him,  in  which 
he  fills  out  the  descriptions  of  all  the  new 
birds  he  sees.  The  children  study  also  at 
home,  throwing  out  crumbs  to  call  the 
birds  that  they  may  identify  them.  They 
also  have  a  note  book  in  which  as  soon  as 
they  learn  about  a  new  bird,  each  child 
makes  an  accurate  record  of  his  own  ob- 
servations, adding  colored  pictures  of  the 
birds  to  his  notes.  Descrii)tions  are  also 
placed  on  the  blackboard,  about  the  size 
of  the  bird,  describing  its  nests  and  breed- 
ing habits,  together  with  such  general 
notes  as  help  to  identify  it.  The  boys  and 
girls  know  about  these  birds  from  their 
own  observations,  and  so  correct  are  their 
descriptions  that  any  one  unfamiliar  with 
the  birds  might  identify  any  one  of  them. 
The  children  describe  the  birds  and  talk 
of  bird-lore  as  they  would  of  base  ball  or 
any  other  recreation.  They  also  make  a 
study  of  old  nests,  and  the  school  room 
often  resembles  a  museum  of  bird  dwell- 
ings. All  spend  a  part  of  each  day  in 
looking  for  new  birds,  and  Saturday  i^ 
the  time  for  a  tramp  in  woods  and  fields 
in  search  of  songsters. 

The  star  naturalist  in  the  classes  is  a 
boy    not    yet    fourteen    years    old.  He 


brought  in  twenty-eight  of  the  fifty-four 
birds  recorded.  He  keeps  a  novel  bird 
list.  He  has  fifty  birds  recorded;  and  be- 
sides the  local  name  he  keeps  the  scien- 
tific name  as  well,  giving  one  directly 
after  the  other. 


A  Defense  Against  Misfortune. 

"The  keynote  is  that  the  best  defense 
against  misfortune  is  to  give  every  child 
in  the  country  such  an  education  that  it 
shall  be  able  to  earn  its  own  living  on  a 
piece  of  land,  if  necessary,  when  it  reaches 
its  majority,"  says  Chairman  Brown  of 
the  State  Country  Life  Commission  of 
Washington.  "Students  of  affairs  believe 
the  time  is  at  hand  when  every  child  in 
the  United  States  should  learn  how  to 
earn  his  living  on  a  plot  of  ground,  as  well 
as  being  taught  the  jirinciples  of  living. 
This  necessity  is  becoming  more  apparent 
every  day.  Ignorance  of  farming  and  in- 
ertia have  become  so  widespread  and  so 
heavy  as  to  constitute  a  national  menace. 
It  is  the  result  of  neglected  agriculture 
and  the  decline  of  farming  interest." 

The  World's  Work  has  discovered  a 
county  in  the  State  of  Mississippi,  in  fact, 
the  only  county  in  the  Nation,  where  prac- 
tically every  white  boy  of  school  age  is 
working  a  piece  of  ground  with  his  own 
hands  as  a  [lart  of  his  education — work- 
ing it,  too,  under  proper  directions  so  that 
what  he  does  has  a  definite  educational 
value;  working  it,  too,  so  as  to  produce 
a  better  yield  at  a  lower  cost  than  the 
land  ever  knew  before. 


The  Girl  Pioneers. 

The  Girl  Pioneers  are  going  to  do  for 
the  girls  of  the  country  what  the  Boy 
Scouts  will  do  for  the  boys,  if  the  plans 
of  those  interested  in  the  new  movement 
succeed,  says  the  Globe- Democrat.  Once 
upon  a  time  there  was  a  trail  of  "schoon 
er"  wagons  across  the  prairies  of  the 
West,  and  every  one  of  them  had  a  wonuin 
in  it.  The  Pioneer  Girls  want  to  be 
womanly  and  ready  for  any  emergency 
in  life. 

The  organization  is  to  include  the  girl 
of  wealth  and  the  girl  of  factory  or  store. 
The  girls  who  go  into  camp  will  jiitch 
their  own  tents  and  do  the  cooking,  as 
well  as  enjoy  themselves  swimming  and 
boating.  Mrs.  Charlotte  Farnsworth  is  i 
the  executive  head  until  a  president  is 
elected,  and  Mrs.  Ernest  Thompson-Setou 
the  treasurer. 

There  are  camps  at  Thetford,  Vt.,  and 
Portland,  Me.  Like  the  boys,  the  giris 
are  taught  how  to  give  first  aid  to  the 
injured.  In  camp  they  wear  middy 
blouses  and  bloomers. 


Dahlias  and  Potatoes. 

By  a  kind  of  horticultural  irony,  says 
the  Scientific  American,  the  dahlia,  that 
popular  flower  that  so  often  forms  a  con- 
spicuous display  at  flower  shows,  has  a 
dreadfully  prosaic  parentage. 

It  has  been  developed  from  the  Mex- 
ican tubers  introduced  into  England  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago  by  the 
Swedish  naturalist.  Dr.  Dahl,  for  the 
purely  commercial  purpose  of  supplement- 
ing the  potato.  The  doctor's  scheme  did 
not  meet  with  favor,  and  the  dahlia  dish 
soon  disappeared  from  British  tables. 
But  the  gardeners  of  the  old  country  at 
once  perceived  the  great,  potentialities  of 
the  flower,  and  accordingly  i)roceeded  to 
produce  the  double  dahlia  and  other  de- 
lightful floral  fantasies.  The  tubers  of 
the  dahlia,  too  acrid  for  most  tastes,  are 
still  eaten  in  some  parts  of  France. 


The  Sun  Saved  Tommy. 

Tomm.\-  is  the  Malayan  sun  beai-  in 
the  Bronx  Park  Zoological  Gardens. 
Tommy  has  endeaied  himself  to  his  com 
panions  and  to  the  general  public  by  his 


unfailing  ugliness  and  an  ingrowing 
grouch,  making  it  possiole  for  his  rela- 
tives to  play  all  sorts  of  pranks  on  him. 
He  is  the  smallest  bear  in  the  world,  but 
he  makes  up  in  ill  temper  what  he  lacks 
in  size.  When  the  sun  is  shining  he 
gets  as  near  to  sociability  as  his  surly 
nature  will  permit,  but  when  the  sun 
fails  to  i)ut  in  an  appearance  his  rage 
knows  no  bounds. 

The  three  rainy  days  the  first  of  last 
week,  says  a  New  York  paper,  came  near 
ending  Tommy's  cares.  He  pranced  up  and 
down  his  apartment,  snarling  his  displeas- 
ure at  Old  Sol's  absence,  and  literally  col- 


lapsed from  exhaustion.  Attendani.^ 
sought  to  revive  him  by  standing  in  front 
of  the  cage  with  highly  polished  dish- 
pans,  but  it  was  no  use;  a  red-headed  at- 
tendant marched  back  and  forth  with  his 
hat  off,  but  Tommy  refused  to  fall  for 
the  subterfuge. 

His  life  was  despaired  of  until  the 
sun  came  out  and  brought  a  change  for 
the  better  in  his  condition.  The  sun 
helped  a  little,  and  the  sunshine  of  the 
following  two  days  did  wonders  for  the 
patient.  Tommy  was  able  to  sit  up  and 
growl,  and  his  friends  knew  that  he  was 
getting  back  to  form. 


Couple  Rest  With  Pleasure 

by  including  the 

NEW  ORLEANS-NEW  YORK 
STEAMSHIP  LINE 

Between  New  Orleans  and  New  York  in  the  routing  of  your  ticket 
East.  Costs  less  than  any  all  rail  route  and  affords  an  interesting 
and  delightful  diversion  on  your  trip. 

RATES. 

First  class  rail  to  New  Orleans  and  First  Cabin  steamer  to 


New  York  $  77.75 

Round  Trip    145,50 

One  way  rail,  one  way  steamer  between  New  Orleans  and 

New  York   70,00 


Second  class  rail  and  second  cabin,  New  Orleans  to  New  York  65.75 

Rates  include  meals  and  berth  while  on  steamer. 

Write  or  ask  any  agent  for  details. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

TICKET  OFFICES 

FLOOD  BUILDING,  32  POWELL  STREET,  PALACE  HOTEL. 

MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT. 
THIRD  AND  SOWNSEND  STREETS  DEPOT, 

BROADWAY  AND  13th  STREETS,  OAKLAND 


GOING  EAST? 

Be  sure  your  ticket  reads  via 

WESTERN  PACIFIC 

THE  NEW  ROUTE  FROM  THE  GOLDEN  WEST 
ALONG  THE 
GOLDEN  FEATHER  RIVER  CANYON 

The  New  Route  combines  all  the  luxuries,  comforts, 
conveniences,  and  safety  of  the  best  modern  rail- 
roads— perfect  roadbed,  latest  steel  dining,  buffet, 
and  observation  cars,  standard  sleepers,  unexcelled 
dining-car  service,  etc.,  with  many  exclusive  fea- 
tures, such  as  easy  grades  of  not  over  1  per  cent, 
gentle  curves,  low  elevation  (2,000  feet  lower  than 
any  other  line),  miles  of  natural  scenery,  in  the 
heart  of  the  Sierras. 

For  reservations  and  information,  call  on  or  write 
your  Local  Agent,  or, 

E.  L.  LOMAX  G.  F.  HERR 

Paaaen^er  Traffic  Manager  Asst.  Gen  '1  Passenger  Agent 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


Alameda  Rug  Works  S  Carpet  Cleaning  Co. 

Rugs  Made  From  Old  Carpets  a  Specialty 

First  class  rag  carpets  and  rag  rugs  woven. 

We  pay  freight  our  way  on  all  orders. 

The  largest  and  best  equipped  factory  In  the  Stake. 

J.  A.  OSTERDOCK,  Prop.,  2006  Everett  St.,  Alameda,  Cal 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  July  26,  1911. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHfilAT. 

There  is  not  much  feature  to  the  mar- 
ket, as  there  is  no  trading  of  any  conse- 
qiience  here  and  the  movement  is  rather 
light  in  the  north.  California  club  is  a 
shade  lower.  No  Northern  Club  is  offered 
here  at  present,  an>»  other  northern 
grades  are  little  more  than  nominal,  as 
local  buyers  are  unwilling  to  pay  the 
prices  asked. 

California  Club  $1.45  CH.4T':.. 

Sonora    Nominal 

White  Australian    1.55  @1.65 

Northern  Club    Nominal 

Northern  Bluestem    1.65  (gil.TO 

Northern  Red    1.55  ®1.65 

BARLEY. 

No  further  advance  is  noted,  but  the 
market  is  quite  firm.  The  local  demand 
is  only  moderate,  but  feed  is  beginning 
to  move  fairly  well,  and  there  is  a  strong 
demand  in  the  country  for  both  feed  and 
shipping  grades.  Consideral)le  stock  is 
being  concentrated  at  snipping  points,  and 
it  is  expected  that  the  export  movement 
will  soon  begin.  There  is  considerable 
demand  in  the  East. 
Brewing  and  Shipping. .  .|1.52M(@1.5B 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1. 27 'o®  1.30 

Common  Feed    1.22il.@1.25 

OATS. 

Quite  a  lot  of  low-grade  red  oats  are 
coming  in,  and  prices  show  some  reduc- 
tion accordingly.  Black  oats  are  steady 
as  last  quoted. 

Red  Feed   $1.30  (f/1,40 

Gray    Nominal 

White    Nominal 

Black  Feed    1.20  @1.50 

CORN. 

The  Eastern  situation  has  eased  up  a 
little,  and  all  grades  are  rather  weak  at 
l)resent,  though  there  is  no  quotable  de 
dine. 

Cal.  Small  Yellow  $1.75  @1.80 

Eastern  "lellow    1.70 

Eastern  White    170 

RYE. 

There  is  very  little  trading.  Consid- 
cral)le  undesirable  stock  is  offered,  but  is 
neglected,  while  offerings  of  good  quality 
are  small. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.55  @1.65 

BEANS. 

There  is  not  much  new  in  the  market 
this  week,  quotations  showing  no  change 
whatever.  The  movement  is  rather  slow, 
but  is  keei)ing  up  quite  steadily  to  the  re- 
cent average,  and  on  most  descriptions 
prices  are  flrnily  held.  Large  and  small 
white  beans,  though  no  higher,  are  espe- 
cially firm,  as  these  varieties  are  in  nior-^ 
demand  than  others.  Pinks  are  steady, 
while  continued  weakness  is  noted  in  the 
lima  bean  market,  owing  to  the  anxiety 
of  holders  to  clean  up  their  stocks  before 
the  new  crop  comes  on  the  market.  There 
is  still  quite  a  bit  of  stock  in  the  State, 
and  at  the  iirices  which  have  prevailed  of 
late  the  demand  is  confined  to  narrow 
limits.  Representatives  of  Coast  dealers 
have  made  sales  of  new-crop  limas  in  the 
East  on  the  basis  of  v  j.05  for  September, 
$4.95  for  September-October  and  $4. SO  for 
November  delivery. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $4.00  ©4.10 

Blackeyes    6.15  @6.35 

Cranberry  Beans    3.75  @4.00 

Garvanzos    2. So    T/ 3.25 

Horse  Beans    3.25  @3.50 

Small  Whites    3.50  @3.60 

Large  Whites    3.40  @3.50 

LImas    6.00  @6.20 

Pea    4.25 

Pink    4.90  @5.00 

Red  Kidneys   6.25  @6.50 

SEEDS. 

Trading  at  present  is  entirely  of  a 
small  jobbing  nature  and  quotations  are 
nominally  as  before. 

Alfalfa    Nominal 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton...  $25.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   5VnC 

Canary    3i/j@  4  c 

Hemp    3V2@  4  v 

Millet    3    ©  SMtC 

Timothy    Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    5?4c 

Dried  Peas,  per  ctl   3.75@  4.00 

FLOUR. 

There  is  little  feature  to  the  local  mar- 
ket, prices  being  steadily  held.    There  i.s 


considerable  export  movement  from  the 
north. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.40  ©S.SO 

Bakers'  Extras    5.40  @5.80 

Superfine    4.50  ©4.70 

OreeoD  and  Washlneton. . .  4.60  (3>4.g0 


Hay  and  Feedstuffs. 

HAY. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  arrivals 
this  week  have  been  the  heaviest  in  a  long 
time,  and  about  twice  as  large  as  last 
week,  prices  in  this  market  are  higher  on 
all  descrii)tions.  Dealers  have  been  com- 
plainin.g  for  some  time  of  difficulty  in 
moving  off  the  hay  which  arrived  from 
week  to  week,  but  these  heavy  shipments 
ai)pear  to  have  been  disposed  of  with  very 
little  difficulty.  Prices  in  the  country 
are  still  rather  higher  than  the  city  basis, 
but  quite  a  lot  of  hay  is  changing  hands 
in  the  interior  of  the  State,  where  buy- 
ers show  little  hesitation  in  filling  their 
requirements  at  the  prices  asked.  Alfalfa 
is  quiet,  and  it  is  reported  that  dairymen 
are  considsring  the  use  of  clover  hay, 
which  is  available  at  rather  easy  prices. 

Choice  Wheat   $13.50014.50 

Good  Wheat  Hay    11.50013.00 

Other  Grade  Wheat    8.000)11.50 

Wheat  and  Oats    S. 000  13.00 

Tame  Oats    S, 000 14.00 

Wild  Oats    7.00010.50 

Alfalfa    S. 00011. 50 

Stock  Hay    5.000  7.00 

Straw,  i)er  bale   35©  55c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

Middlings  are  a  little  easier,  while 
shorts  have  been  advanced.  Rolled  bar- 
ley is  higher,  and  finds  quite  an  active 
demand.  Mixed  feeds  are  rather  irregu- 
lar in  value,  most  descriptions  being  a 
little  lower. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $16.00@18.00 

Bran,  per  ton    28.00@29.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   26.50027.00 

Cracked  Corn    38.00@39.00 

Middlings    34.00@36.00 

Mixed  Feeds   28.00030.00 

Rolled  Barlev    27.50028.50 

Rolled  Oats    28.OO03O.<JO 

Shorts    2S.50@31.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 
Red  onions  are  no  longer  quoted.  Sui)- 
plies  of  yellow  onions  have  been  increas- 
ing, with  a  rather  moderate  local  demand 
at  the  moment,  and  prices  are  rather 
easy  at  a  decline.  Garlic  is  also  lower,  as 
arrivals  have  been  heavy  of  late.  In  mis- 
cellaneous garden  truck  there  is  a  gen- 
eral tendency  to  easiness,  with  lower 
quotations  on  many  descriptions  which 
are  now  coming  out  in  large  q\iantities. 
The  tomato  season  is  well  advanced  and 
prices  are  down  to  about  the  usual  mid- 
summer level.  Green  peas  and  string 
beans  are  steady  as  before.  Some  green 
lima  beans  are  appearing  and  bring  good 
jirices.  Cucumbers  are  steady  as  before, 
while  okra  and  eggplant  are  offered  freely 
in  box  lots.  Green  pejjpers  are  higher  on 
light  arrivals,  and  find  an  active  demand. 
Green  corn  shows  a  narrower  range  of 
prices,  the  best  lots  being  a  little  easier, 
while  ordinary  stock  is  higher.  Cabliage 
and  carrots  are  lower  and  asparagus  is 
rather  easy. 

Onions:  Yellow,  ctl  $  l.OOvft  1.20 

Gai'lic,  per  lb   30  4c 

Green  Peas,  per  sack   1.25©  2.00 

Tomatoes,  per  box   50@  75c 

Cucumbers,  per  box   50@  75c 

Cabbage    S5@  90c 

Carrots,  per  sack   1.00 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   50c 

Asparagus,  per  box   1.000  2.25 

String  Beans,  i)er  lb   2@  5c 

Lima  Beans,  per  lb   6@  Sc 

Summer  Squash,  per  box.  . .  .       40@  65c 

Okra,  per  box   1.00@  1.25 

Green  Corn,  per  sack   1.500  2.25 

Eggplant,  per  box   90c(f/  1.10 

Green  Peppers,  per  box   75c0  1.25 

POTATOES. 
Prices  are  about  the  same  as  last  week. 
Supi)lies  are  still  rather  large,  but  the 
demand  has  been  quite  active,  and  deal- 
ers are  looking  for  some  advance.  Sweet 
potatoes  are  apjiearing  again  and  find  a 
ready  demand  at  good  values. 

River  Whites   $  1.500  1.75 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  lb   5©  6c 

Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 

Arrivals  of  Eastern  stock  have  not  been 
so  heavy  this  week,  though  the  market 
is  well  supplied.  Local  chickens  have 
been  arriving  in  large  quantities  for  tlie 
last  day  or  two,  and  while  one  or  two 


varieties  are  bringing  a  little  better 
prices  it  is  impossible  to  move  the  or 
dinary  offerings  at  the  prices  asked. 

Large  Broilers   $  3.00®  3.60 

Small  Broilers    2.00  0  2.60 

Fryers    4.50@  5.50 

Hens,  extra    8.00@  9.00 

Hens,  large    5.50@  6.50 

Small  Hens    4.50@  5.00 

Old  Roosters    4.00@  5.00 

Young  Roosters    fi.OO©  7.50 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown..    8.00@  9.00 

Squabs   2.00®  2.50 

Geese,  per  pair   2.00 

Ducks    4.500  7.00 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb   Nominal 

BUTTER. 

The  butter  market  is  gradually 
strengthening,  prices  for  the  week  as  a 
whole  being  on  a  higher  level  than  last 
week.  Local  trading  is  not  very  active, 
but  there  is  no  pressure  to  sell,  and  the 
demand  for  shipment  continues  strong. 

Thu.  Fri.    Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras  .23il.    24       24       24       24  25 
Prime 

Firsts.  23  23  2;j  23  23  23>'. 
Firsts  .  .22  22  22  22  22  22>.. 
Seconds. 21  21'...  21'...  21  il-  21i{.  21'{. 
Packing 

Stock..  191...    19"...    19'.j    19'o   191/^  20 
EGGS. 

Prices  again  show  an  advance  over  the 
jjrevious  week,  extras  being  1'-..  cents 
higher,  while  a  slight  advance  has  oc- 
curred in  most  of  the  lower  grades.  Pro- 
duction is  rather  light  at  the  moment, 
and  large  quantities  of  eggs  are  being 
shii)ppd  to  distant  i)oints  direct  from  pro- 
ducing districts. 

Thu.  Fri.    Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras  .26       26      26       26'...   26 '-j  27 
Prime 

Firsts. 23       23       24       24       24  24 
Firsts  .22'..   22'..     23      23      23  23 
Seconds. 19'-  19>1.  19V-  19M:  19''i  19'L> 
Selected 

Pullets.  22       22       22       22>/o   221/.  23 
Eastern.  16      16      16      16      16  16'/- 
CHEESE. 

Fancy  local  flats  are  a  shade  lower,  but 
no  other  change  is  noted  in  grades  quoted 
on  the  Exchange.  Monterey  cheese  is 
suffering  from  overproduction,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  keej)  the  market  cleaned  up 
even  at  the  present  low  values. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb   13  c 

Storage   14  e 

Firsts    12'.jC 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   14'...c 

Monterey  or  .lack  Cheese  11@12  c 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
Prices  show  comparatively  little  change 
from  last  week.  The  local  movement  is 
about  up  to  the  average,  and  a  strong  de- 
mand for  shipment  strengthens  the  mar- 
ket materially.  Cantaloupes  find  a  strong 
demand,  but  are  arriving  freely  from  va- 
rious points,  and  those  from  Imperial  are 
lower.  Watermelons  are  also  rather  easy, 
though  the  best  offerings  bring  full  prices. 
In  the  berry  line,  raspberries  and  black- 
lierries  are  easier,  while  strawberries  are 
higher.  Cherries  are  about  cleaned  up. 
Api)les  are  arriving  in  large  quantities, 
and  the  best  stock  finds  a  ready  demand, 
though  ordinary  lots  are  accumulating. 
Ajjricots  are  a  little  easier,  owing  to  a 
temi)orary  interruption  of  the  demand 
from  the  canners,  who  have  been  taking 
the  surplus  at  high  prices.  Peaches  are 
quoted  as  before  and  are  in  very  strong 
demand  both  for  the  local  trade  and  for 
shii)nient.  Plums  and  prunes  are  moving 
freely  at  the  former  prices,  and  a  few 
nectarines  are  apjiearing.  Figs  are  scarce 
and  higher,  while  pears  are  lower,  with 
increasing  arrivals  and  little  demand  from 
canners.    Grapes  are  a  little  higher. 

Watermelons,  per  doz  $  1.50©  3.00 

Canataloui)es.  standard  crate.    1.25©  2.75 

Rasi)berries,  chest   4.50©  6.00 

Loganberries,  chest    3.000  4.00 

Blackl)erries,  chest    3.00©  4.00 

Strawberries — 

Longworth.  chest    6.00@  9.00 

Large  varieties,  chest   4.00®  6.50 

Apples — 

Fancy  Gravensteins,  box..$  2.25@  2.50 

Other  varieties    1.00@  1.25 

Apricots,  crate    85@  1.00 

Apricots,  box    60©  75c 

Peaches,  lug  box   1.00©  1.50 

Carriers    So@  1.25 

Plums,  box    40©  65c 

Tragedy   Prunes,  box   650  90c 

Nectarines,  box    1.00®  1.25 

Figs,  box,  double  layer   1.50®  2.00 

Pears,  Bartlett,  box    1.00@  2.00 

Other  varieties    50©  75c 

Grapes,  Malaga,  crate   1.25@  1.50 


Dried  Fruits. 

The  season  of  activity  appears  to  have 
started  in  a  number  of  lines,  as  some 
new  fruit  is  ready  for  market,  and  buyers 
In  many  quarters  manifest  Increasing 
anxiety  to  secure  supiilies.  California 
evaporated  apples  have  taken  another 
jump  and  are  extremely  firm,  as  it  is 
reported  that  the  crop  in  the  Middle  West 
has  suffered  great  damage  from  a  wind- 
storm. There  is  considerable  foreign  in- 
quiry for  apples.  Apricots  are  also  a  little 
higher,  and  packers  are  now  getting  con- 
sideralile  stock.  The  demand  in  the  East 
is  said  to  be  slow,  but  the  amount  of 
apricots  dried  is  even  smaller  than  was 
estimated,  and  it  is  now  evident  that  there 
will  be  an  extreme  shortage.  Prunes  are 
unchanged  and  are  not  receiving  any  great 
amount  of  interest  at  the  moment,  though 
the  situation  has  been  strengthened  some 
what  by  damage  due  to  hot  weather. 
Pears  have  again  advanced,  owing  to  the 
heavy  shipping  demand  for  the  green 
fruit  and  the  shortage  in  other  lines.  Old 
peaches  have  been  practically  cleaned  up. 
and  new-stock  is  considerably  higher,  with 
increasing  inquiry  both  from  the  East  and 
for  Oriental  shipment.  Muscatel  raisins 
are  not  yet  moving  to  any  great  extent  in 
the  East,  but  the  seedless  varieties  are  in 
fair  demand,  and  in  view  of  the  short  crop 
packers  are  offering  considerably  higher 
prices.  They  are  also  taking  a  little  more 
interest  in  muscatels,  but  are  unwilling  to 
pay  more  than  4'...  cents  for  loose  sweat 
box  stock,  and  are  getting  a  fair  amount 
of  raisins  at  this  figure.  The  opinion  is 
expressed  in  some  quarters  that  there  w'll 
be  a  shortage  of  raisins  before  the  new 
crop  is  available,  and  that  old  stock  will 
bring  considerably  more  than  present 
prices.  The  New  York  market  reports 
this  week  are  not  especially  interesting, 
trade  in  general  being  very  dull  there  on 
account  of  the  hot  weather,  though  there 
is  a  little  more  interest  in  some  sizes  of 
prunes. 

Evap.  Apples,  1911,  per  lb...    9'4@  9%c 

Apricots    14Vi.>c 

Figs,  new  crop   5    @  7  /oc 

Peaches,  new  crop   lO>40ill  c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis,  new  crop 

contracts    414©  4%c 

Pears,  new  crop    12    ©13  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox    4'4@  4'.. 

1911  crop    4 '4®  4''-c 

Thompson  Seedless    5    @  5'l.c 

Seedless  Sultanas    4%@  5  c 


Citrus  Fruits. 

With  light  receipts  in  the  Eastern  mar 
kets  and  hot  weather  to  increase  the  de 
mand,  lemons  and  oranges  brought  good 
prices  last  week.  The  price  advanced 
steadily  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  week.  Oranges  averaged  from  $4.25 
to  $5  per  box,  and  some  valencias  sold  uj) 
to  $6.    Lemons  sold  at  about  $5.50  per  box. 

On  Monday  the  New  York  auctions 
showed  a  firm  market  and  prices  were 
fully  as  high  as  last  week.  At  Boston  the 
orange  market  was  very  firm,  but  easier 
on  lemons,  the  latter  selling  for  $3.30  to 
$4.  At  the  Philadelphia  auction  on  .July 
24  oranges  brought  from  $4  to  $5.25  per 
box.  and  lemons  $2.65  to  $4.25. 

Total  shipments  of  oranges  to  .July  23 
were  33,984  cars,  as  against  23,356  cars  to 
same  date  last  season.  Lemon  shipments 
to  .luly  23  were  56S9  cars,  as  compared  to 
3875  last  year. 

Lemons   $  2.00®  6.00 

Valencias,  choice  to  fancy...  2.75®  3.50 
Grapefruit    2.00®  3.00 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

The  San  Francisco  market  is  featureless 
and  uninteresting,  trade  being  limited  on 
all  descriptions.  Ordinary  valencias  are  a 
little  stronger,  while  Mexican  limes  are 
nominal  in  the  absence  of  offerings. 

Association  prices  have  been  named  on 
new-crop  almonds,  and  are  quoted  below. 
The  Association  is  said  to  control  about 
half  the  crop.  The  figures  are  extremely 
high,  and  while  some  outside  growc-rs  got 
about  the  same  prices  early  in  the  season 
buyers  are  rather  slow  to  enter  the  mar- 
ket at  present.  As  the  crop  is  very  short 
everywhere,  however,  the  California  yield 
should  be  cleaned  up  at  these  figures  with 
out  much  difficulty.  Walnut  prices  arc 
entirely  nominal. 

Almonds,  1911  crop — 

Nonpareils    18 '-.c 

I  X  L   1714c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   16'.jC 

Drakes    14'...c 

Languedoc    1 4 '._•<■ 

Hardshells    8    @  S'.jc 

Walnuts — Softshell.  No.  1...  15  c 
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no 


standard    I41/2C 

Softshell,  No.  2   11  c 

Budded    17V..C 

HONEY. 

Values  are  unchanged  in  the  local  mar- 
ket, and  the  movement  is  quiet. 
New  Extracted,  White,  per  lb.    8    @  S'^c 

Comb,  White    13    @15  c 

BEESWAX. 

Prices  are  nominal  as  before,  both  de- 
mand and  supply  being  ver.v  light  Ht  the 
moment. 

Light    28    (5)32  c 

Dark    23    @26  c 

HOPS. 

It  is  reported  that  the  old  crop  is  prac- 
tically cleaned  up,  the  last  sale  being  at 
Santa  Rosa,  at  about  27  cents.  New  hoi;s 
are  a  little  higher,  but  there  is  not  much 
movement  at  present. 

Hops,  1910  crop    25    (5)30  c 

1911  crop    24    @26  c 


Live  Stock. 

LIVE  STOCK. 
Considerable  revision  of  pi  ices  is  not-ed. 
Arrivals  of  hogs  aie  still  very  small,  and 
with  a  little  more  demand  the  situation  is 
very  firm,  medium  and  light  stock  being 
higher.  Cattle  and  beef  remain  about  iis 
before,  while  sheep  are  coming  in  from 
Nevada  quite  freely  and  prices  are  easy 
at  a  slight  decline. 
Gross  weight: 

Steers:  No.  1    5    @  514c 

No.  2    4%@  5  c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1...  414c 

No.  2    4  c 

Bulls  and  Stags    2    @j  :!  c 

Calves:    Light    GLj®  6-;lc 

Medium    (i    @  614c' 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   6V.c 

150  to  250  lbs   7%c 

100  to  150  lbs   TViC 

Small  prime  wethers   4    @  4%c 

Large  ])rime  wethers   4    @  4V>c 

Ewes    31/0®  3%c 

Lambs    5    @  514c 

DRESSED  MEAT. 

Steers    SKc 

Cows    T'i.c 

Heifers    7V.C 

Veal,  large    9ii.@10'-.c 

Veal,  small    11  c 

Mutton:   Wethers    8Uc 

Ewes    71.JC 

Lambs    lOVjC 

Hogs,  dressed    10V.@llil.c 

WOOL. 

Prices  remain  nominally  as  last  quoted. 
The  situation  is  still  unsettled,  and  buy- 
ei's  are  reluctant  to  pay  full  values  at  this 
time.  Quite  a  lot  of  wool  was  sold  1  e- 
cently  at  Lakeview,  Ore.,  at  12  to  H'i. 
cents. 

Spring  Clip — 

Choice  Southern,  Year's  sta- 
ple   10  @12i{.c 

7  months    8    @11  c 

Lambs,  spring    8    @10  c 

Northern,  year's  staple   14    @16  c 

HIDES. 

The  demand  continues  fairly  active, 
cleaning  up  the  surplus  of  this  market 
without  difficulty,  and  prices  are  steadily 
maintained  at  the  former  level. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  .  12Uc 

Medium    IIV'C 

Light  Steers,  nnder  48  lbs.  11  c 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs. . .  11  c 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs.  .  .  10  c 

Kip    13  c 

Veal    16  @16i/'C 

Calf    I61/.C 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    18    @19  c 

Dry  Bulls    16  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   18    @19  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   20  c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   23    @24  c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  1.00@  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. .  75@  90c 
Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos...       40(§)  65c 

Lambs    35  @  60c 

HORSES. 

The  prices  realized  at  recent  sales  have 
been  well  within  the  range  of  quotations 
given,  but  conditions  appear  to  be  rather 
better  than  for  some  time  past.  There  is 
no  demand  for  ordinary  or  defective  st0(  i<, 
but  good  horses  find  ready  sale  :\t  full 
jjrices.  Heavy  horses  are  the  most  sou^rht 
after,  as  the  supi)ly  is  never  sufficient  foi- 
this  market,  but  good  wagon  and  delivery 
horses  are  also  wanted,  and  there  should 
be  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  any  good 
stock  of  1200  pounds  and  over. 
Desirable  Drafters,  1700  lb.  iip.$300@350 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   225(5)275 

Chunks.  1350  to  1500  ll)s   190(5)240 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs.  140'5)1S0 


Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250.  . .  100(5)125 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   100(@)125 

Old  Mares    90(g)115 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $240(@)290 

1100  lbs   200(5)225 

1000  lbs   165(g)190 

900  lbs   140(g)165 


SPECIAL  DECIDUOUS  MARKET 
REPORT. 


Sacramento,  Cal.,  .July  1:U1. 

The  heavy  shipments  predicted  for  this 
l)ast  week  did  not  materialize  and  the  situ- 
ation remained  practically  the  same  as 
stated  in  our  last  letter.  However,  we 
understand  that  the  ])ears  are  sizing  up, 
and  this  week  will  unqtiestionably  be  the 
heaviest  one  up  to  date  this  season.  At 
no  time,  however,  do  we  look  for  any  day's 
shipments  to  be  as  heavy  as  the  corre- 
sponding date  of  last  season.  All  of  the 
Eastern  mai  kefs  continue  to  be  active  and 
the  demand  very  Ijrisk,  i)rincii)ally  on  ac- 
count of  the  light  arrivals  from  California 
at  the  Atlantic  seaboard  points,  and  the 
very  light  offetlngs  from  the  Eastern 
States,  whose  shiinnents  have  been  heavily 
curtailed  owing  to  the  lack  of  rain.  The 
total  shipments  from  Georgia  amounted  to 
775  cars  of  peaches,  as  against  6500  last 
year,  and  we  understand  that  the  State  is 
practically  through  shij)ping. 

Competition  from  Georgia  this  year  was 
hardly  felt  in  California  and  we  do  not 
look  for  any  serious  competition  through- 
out the  season,  thou,gh  it  is  iiredicted  that 
Michigan  has  a  little  better  than  an  aver- 
age crop  of  peaches,  which  will  move 
about  the  last  of  August.  Owing  to  the 
excessive  heat  and  un])recedented  dry 
spell  in  Michigan,  the  peaches  will  be  of 
only  fair  quality  and  a  good  many  will  be 
undersized.  On  this  account,  though  the 
demand  is  already  very  brisk  on  these 
peaches,  we  do  not  look  for  any  serious 
competition. 

We  are  expecting  a  very  strong  market 
on  California  Elbertas,  and,  unless  the 
supply  is  heavier  than  now  predicted,  the 
f.  o.  b.  prices  should  remain  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $1. 

The  shipments  of  fancy  plums  continue 
fairly  liberal  and  the  market  eased  oif  a 
trifle  owing  to  the  heavy  arrivals.  How- 
ever, .good  iirices  are  being  maintained  on 
nearly  all  varieties  and,  as  the  bulk  of 
plum  shipments  will  be  over  by  the  lasi 
of  this  week,  we  expect  considerably 
higher  prices  to  prevail  for  the  balance  of 
the  season. 

The  cling  situation  is  somewhat  up  in 
the  air  at  present,  owing  to  the  very  light 
crop.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Tuscans 
will  not  average  10'/,  of  a  crop  in  Placer 
county  and  not  better  than  107r  in  the 
Sacramento  valley.  Down  in  the  San 
.loaquin  valley  the  crop  is  a  little  heavier, 
but  not  enough  to  affect  the  market  to 
any  great  extent,  and  veiy  fancy  prices 
are  being  offered  by  the  canners.  There 
are  very  few  clings  in  the  market,  and  it 
is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  a  great  many 
of  these  will  be  shii)ped,  as  every  indica- 
tion points  to  a  brisk  demand  near  the 
latter  end  of  the  season  for  this  particu- 
lar variety  of  peach. 

The  Sacramento  river  shipments  will 
hang  on  until  near  the  last  of  August, 
and,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season, 
will  probably  affect  the  sale  of  Suisun 
Bartletts  to  some  extent. 

Looking  at  the  situation  from  every 
angle,  so  far  this  season,  it  has  been  the 
most  i)rofltable  year  that  the  fruit  indus- 
try has  known  for  some  time,  and  there 
is  nothing  to  indicate  that  there  will  be 
any  perceptible  easing  of  the  market,  ex- 
cept on  an  occasional  variety  and  for  a 
short  i)eriod.  The  crop  in  some  localities 
is  a  great  deal  lighter  than  was  at  fii-st 
])redicted,  and,  on  this  account,  the  State 
will  probably  be  short  from  two  to  three 
thousand  cars  as  against  the  total  ship- 
ments of  last  season. 

The  markets  for  the  past  week  ranged 
as  follows: 

New  York— Wickson,  $1.40  to  $3:  Cli- 
max, $1.15  to  $2.78;  Tragedy,  $1.50  to 
$2.37;  Burbank,  $1.30  to  $2.50;  Hale,  $1.30. 
to  $1.65;  St.  .John,  $1.55  to  $2.12;  Wilder, 
1.90  to  $2;  Bartlett  i)ears,  $2.12  to  $4.50; 
figs,  $1  to  $1.45;  Thomiison  Seedless,  $3.25 
to  $3.80;  Republican  cherries,  $1.10  to 
$2.62;  Royal  Ann,  90  cents  to  $2.37;  Bings, 
$1.15  to  $3.50. 

Chicago— Wickson,  $1.45  to  $2.35;  Cli- 
max, $1.40  to  $1.80;  Tragedy,  $1.45  to  $2; 
Simoni,  $1.40  to  $1.50;  Burbank,  $1.25  to 
$1.95;  Crawford,  $1.50;  Hale,  75  cents  to 
$1.30;  St.  .John,  $1.20  to  $1.75;  Trium|)h. 
55  to  90  cents;  Bartletts,  $3.05  to  $3.50; 
Royal  cots,  $1.65  lo  $1.95;  Malaga  grapes, 
$2.40  to  :(>4.15;  Thompson  Seedless,  ciates 
$1.80  to  $2.15,  barrels  $3.10  to  $3.35;  Re- 


PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 

SUOCBEDINO 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR 
WATER,  OIL,  WINE, 
MINING  AND  CYANIDING. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  1 
Send  for  Printed  Matter. 
FACTORIES: 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
PORTLAND,  ORE. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


WOOD  PIPE  FOR 
IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 
MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

in.  to  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
2  In.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
New  Pipe  Catalogue  In  Preparation. 

OFFICES: 
318  Market  St.,  San  Franclaco,  CaL 
Kenton  Station,  Portland,  Ore. 
404  Equitable  Bank  Bdg.,  Lou  Angreles,  Cal. 


BOXES  and  BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  BOXES  OUR  SPECIALTY. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

IVIERCAISfXILE  BOX  CO. 

231  BERRY  STREET  (Near  Fourth)  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


publican  cherries,  $1.90  to  $2.10;  Royal 
Ann,  $1.35  to  $1.75;  Bings,  $1.60  to  $2.30. 

Philadelphia— Wickson,  $1.50  to  $2;  Cli- 
max, $1.45  to  $2.40;  Tragedy,  $1.75  to 
$2.15;  Abundance,  $1.50;  Botan,  $1.50; 
Burbank,  $1.55  to  $1.75;  Hale  peaches, 
$1.45;  St.  ,Iohn,  $1.40  to  $1.70;  Bartletts, 
$3.65  to  $4.35. 

Boston — Wickson,  $1.85;  Climax,  $1.50 
to  $1.90;  Tragedy,  $1.85  to  $2.50;  Red 
.lune,  $1.55  to  1.70;  Abundance,  $1.40  lo 
$1.55;  Burbank,  $1.30  to  $2.05;  Triumph, 
$1.55;  Alexander,  $1.55;  Hales,  $1.50  to 
$1.60;  St.  .lohn,  $1.55  to  $2;  Sugar  pears, 
$1.10  to  $1.25:  Bartletts,  $3.80  to  $4;  Royal 
cots,  $1.05  to  $1.10;  Republican,  $1.60  to 
$2.50;  Royal  Ann,  $1.50  to  $2. 

St.  Louis— Climax,  $1.25  to  $1.55;  Cly- 
man,  85  cents  to  $1.40;  Tragedy,  $1.45  to 
$1.75;  Red  .lune,  $1.35;  Abundance,  $1.30; 
Burbank,  $1.40;  Hales  jieaches,  75  cents; 
Triumph,  75  to  95  cents;  Bartletts.  $2.75 
to  $3.05;  Malaga  grapes,  $1.50  to  $1.80; 
Thomi)Son  Seedless,  $2.45  to  $2.55. 


The  Housefly  and  the  Small  Boy. 


Grown-ups  may  still  remember  some  of 
the  nice  little  poems  about  the  gauzy- 
winged  fly  with  the  wonderful  feet, 
learned  in  a  childhood  when  consideration 
for  this  buzzing  insect  that  carries  filth 
and  microbes  on  itz  gauzy  wings  and  won 
derful  feet,  was  something  of  a  dividing 
line  between  the  good  child  and  the  bad 
one.  Now.  all  this  is  changed  and  chil- 
dren are  taught  that  it  is  their  duty  to 
"swat  the  fly."  At  last,  this  ungrateful 
insect's  ill  deeds  have  found  him  out  and 
the  fly  must  go. 

For  some  time  Texas  has  claimed  the 
championship  in  fly-catching.  In  a  con- 
test which  closed  at  San  Antonio  on  the 
4th.  of  .Inly,  the  slaughter  of  flies  by  the 
small  boys  of  that  city  mounted  xi\)  to  a 
l)ile  three  feet  high  and  five  feet  wide  and 
represented  one  and  a  quarter  million 
dead  flies.  Robert  Basse  carried  off  the 
first  prize  of  $10  with  a  record  of  484,320 
dead  flies. 

Now,  however,  there  comes  a  disi)atch 
from  Worcester,  Mass.,  to  the  New  York 
World  which  gives  the  Texas  boy  a  back 
seat.  Over  ten  barrels  of  flies  were  gath- 
ered by  the  232  contestants  in  an  anti-fly 
crusade  which  began  on  .lune  the  22d  and 
came  to  an  end  ,Iuly  the  13th. 

The  winner,  who  gets  a  prize  of  $100, 
turned  in  ninety-five  quarts,  or  a  total  of 
1,219,000  flies,  captured  in  traps  of  his  own 
construction,  and  claims  the  world's 
championship.  He  is  Earl  C.  Bousquet, 
twelve  years  old. 

The  entire  collection  of  flies  will  be 
I)laced  on  exhibition  in  Clark  University. 

This  should  be  an  object  lesson  to  the 
commonwealth  that  in  order  to  exter- 
minate a  i)est  make  it  worth  while  for 
the  small  boy. 


BUY  A  WELL  DRILLING 

MACHINE 
BUILT   BY  PRACTICAL 
WELL  DRILLERS 

A  nd  carried  in  stock  near  you  by  responsible 
dealers  who  stand  back  of  every  statement 
and  guarantee  the  manufacturers  make. 

AMERICAN  MACHINES 

were  designed,  built  and  used  b.v  the  manu- 
facturers ill  their  business  as  well  sinkers. 

THEY  ARE  BUILT  RIGHT 


PUMPS  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 

GASOLINE  ENGINES 

AND 

AMERICAN  DRILLING 
MACHINERY 

are  carried  in  stock  and  can  be  seen  at 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering 
&  Supply  Co. 

70  FREMONT  ST  ,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


ALFALFA 
ALFALFA 

LITTLE  IRRIGATED  FARMS 

Merced  County,  in  the  San 
.loaquin  Valley,  3000  acres 
in  .small  tracts.  Rich  sandy 
loam  soil.  Santa  Fe  rail- 
road crosses  land.  Two 
shipping  stations.  Sur- 
rounded by  a  highly  pro- 
ductive district.  Abundant 
water. 

Write  today  for  our  descrip- 
tive booklet, 

MERCED  COLONIES 

(Send  this  to  us) 


CO-OPERATIVE  LAND  4  TRUST  CO. 

"Lands  that  produce  wealth" 
595  Market  St..  San  Francisco 

(Pleaj«  lend  me  liteiature  on  Merced  Colony  No.  2) 
NAME  


ADDRESS . 
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MT.  DIABLO  CEMENT 

best  for  foundations,  dairy  floors,  fruit  dryer  floors,  etc.,  etc. 

SANTA  CRUZ  LIME 


best  for  bricklaying  and  plastering. 


MT.  DIABLO  O  LIME 


best  for  spraying  and  whitewashing. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  AND  PRICES  ON  ALL  BUILDING  MATERIAL. 

HENRY  COWELL  LIME  &  CEMENT  COMPANY 

9  MAIN  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Benicia  Rotary  Harrows 


The  cut  above  shows  the  Benicia  Rotary  Harrow 
with  latest  improved  channel  frame.  This  harrow  will 
roll  under  the  spurs  and  close  to  the  trees  and  vines 
without  injuring  them.  It  can  be  made  to  run  either 
way  by  swinging  the  weight  arm  around,  and  the  slow 
side  should  always  go  nearest  the  vine.  It  breaks  up 
the  clods,  thoroughly  pulverizes  the  soil,  and  cleans 
itself  of  all  trash  at  each  revolution.  The  handles  are 
long  and  the  operator  can  easily  hold  the  harrow  to  or 
from  the  rows. 

WE  ALSO  MANUFACTURE 

Pipe  Frame  Rotary  Harrows 
Wood  Bar  Harrows 
Angle  Frame  Harrows 
Pulverizers       Land  Rollers 
Cross  Kills 

WRITE   DIRECT  TO 

BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 

Main  Office  and  Factory 

BENICIA,  CALIFORNIA 


WESTERN    MACHINERY  COMPAIMY 

4111  A  BRANNAN  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

Larsesi  dealers  in  all  kinds  of 

SECOND  HAND  STANDARD  PIPE  AND  SCREW  CASING 
We  make  a  specialty  of  IRRIGATING  PLANTS 

Write  for  Information  and  Prices.   Mention  this  paper. 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  ImproTements,  same 
being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  R-10,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


OOetl  PtIENI  WITE!  MUNCEO  VEtTIUl  PUMP 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

The  pump  can  be  seen  in  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 


KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


69  Years  of    Knowing  How'' 

HAMMERED  INTO  EVERY  PLOW 


CANTON  PLOWS 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


SACRAMENTO 


LOS  ANGELES 


Pointers  that  are 
Worth  $1000.00  to 
Every  Rancher. 

The  e.xperifnees  of  two  practical  ranchmfn  are  told  in  a  nicely  illustrated 
book,  free  to  every  man  interested  in  Irrif/a/i(»i.  (Jreat  problems  solved  that 
will  .save  you  Money  and  show  you  How.  Send  for  the  5th  Edition  of  our 
Brown  Book  (free). 

KELLAR-THOMASON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1234  East  28th  Street,  Los  Aniceles.  California 


A  Good  Combination 

Klei'tTii-  motors  and  centrifuKal  pumps  make  an 
ideal  combination  Tor  Irrigation  work. 

A  Byron  Jackson  pump  direct  conne<'ted  to  an 
electric  motor  is  self  operating,  and  reiiulres  no 
attention. 

Writ*  for  liiioklpt — It  telln  you  how. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 


Patrntrd   Automatic   Water  Ralancc 


irrleatlon  Pump,  dirrct-ponneoted 
to  electric  motor)  aelf-oppratlDK; 
Ideal;  vrlll  require  no  attention. 


357-361  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

OH  Angrelea  St. 
om  Angelea. 


Worka  i 
Carlton  Station, 

W.  Berkeley,  Cal. 
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The  Outlook  For  Table  Grapes. 

Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  Mr.  W.  H.  SCHRADER. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  growers  of  table  grapes  in  California  have 
fared  rather  poorly  the  last  few  years,  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  announce 
that  the  outlook  for  this  season  is  decidedly  favorable.  The  ci-op  foi-  the 
most  part  is  good,  the  late  frosts  not  having  done  as  much  damage  as 
was  at  first  anticipated.  In  the  Sacramento  valley  only  the  vineyards 
lying  in  the  low  lands  suffered  seriously.  In  the  San  Joa(|uin  valley  the 
damage  was  greater.  Fresno  and  Tulare  counties  report  75  and  50  per 
cent  crops,  respectively. 

However,  good  crops  alone  do  not  spell  prosperity  for  the  grower. 
There  must  be  good  marketing  facilities  and  fair  i)rices.  To  get  at  the 
outlook  along  these  lines  for  this  season,  we  interviewed  State  llortieni- 
tural  Commissioner  Jeffrey  and  the  leading  shippers  of  Sacra nientu.  In- 
cluding F.  H.  McKevitt,  head  of  the  California 
Fruit  Distributors ;  John  M.  Walker,  head  of 
the  Pacific  Fruit  Exchange,  and  J.  L.  Nagle, 
of  the  California  Fruit  Exchange,  and  learned 
the  following  facts : 

The  California  crop  is  estimated  at  from 
7000  to  8000  cars.  This  large  crop  is  due  to 
much  new  acreage  coming  into  bearing  and 
the  increased  age  of  previous  bearing  acreage. 
The  table  grape  crop  in  Michigan,  Ohio  and 
other  Eastern  States  is  a  good  one  and  will 
probably  total  from  8000  to  10,000  cars.  Ship- 
ments of  other  California  deciduous  fi'uits, 
however,  have  been  very  light  to  date,  onh 
1832  cars  having  gone  East  up  to  July  24,  as 
against  3767  last  year  at  that  date.  This  to- 
gether with  the  light  crops  in  the  East  has 
made  high  prices  for  all  kinds  of  deciduous 
fruits.  The  eft'ect  of  small  supply  and  high 
prices  of  all  other  fruits  will  be  very  favor- 
able to  table  grapes  and  make  prices  good  in 
spite  of  large  crops  both  in  California  and 
the  East.  To  secure  these  prices,  however, 
quality  must  be  maintained  and  the  fruit  must 
be  carefully  packed  and  properly  distributed. 

Lodi  is  the  center  of  the  San  Joaquin  county 
grape  industry  and  the  center  of  the  largest 

Tokay  producing  section  of  the  State.  We  found  both  growers  and 
shippers  there  optimistic.  With  few  exceptions,  growers  report  good 
crops.  Estimates  vary  from  2500  to  3000  cars  for  the  district,  as  against 
2000  cars  last  year.  Buyers  are  active  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  crop 
has  been  contracted  at  prices  of  from  $18  to  $20  per  ton.  $25  per  ton 
being  offered  for  August  delivery.  Quite  a  number  of  vineyards  have 
been  bought  by  the  acre,  the  buyer  to  pick  and  handle  the  crop,  at  i)rices 
around  $75  per  acre.  For  some  of  the  older  and  heavier  bearing  vineards 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Woodbridge,  as  high  as  $125  per  acre  has  been 
paid. 

That  the  shippers  realize  the  necessity  of  standardizing  and  keeping  up 
the  quality  of  the  pack  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  most  of  them  are 
establishing  packing  facilities  at  Lodi  or  in  that  vicinity.  In  past  years 
practically  all  of  the  grapes  have  been  packed  at  the  vineyard,  and  the 
result  was  there  was  great  variation  in  quality  and  all  attempts  at  stand- 
ardizing failed.  One  firm,  however,  realizing  that  in  order  to  standardize 
the  pack  it  was  necessary  to  centralize  it,  have  been  buying  the  grai)es  in 
lug  boxes,  grading  and  packing  them  at  their  own  packing  house.  They 
have  found  this  method  entirely  successful,  having  marketed  many  hun- 
dred cars  without  a  single  rejection,  afld  at  prices  ranging  from  10  to 
15  cents  per  package  above  the  established  f.  o.  b.  prices  for  mixed  grow- 
ers' pack  in  ungraded  cars.    It  is  the  success  of  this  company  that  has 


induced  the  other  shippers  to  follow  its  example,  and  a  large  percentage 
of  the  packing  this  year  will  be  done  in  the  shippers'  packing  houses. 

The  California  grower  is  located  a  long  distance  from  the  Eastern  mar- 
ket, and  a  very  important  consideration  in  marketing  a  fruit  so  perish- 
able as  the  table  grape  is  proper  refrigeration.  The  Pacific  Fruit  Cooling 
&  Vaporizing  Company  is  installing  a  plant  of  large  capacity  to  be  com- 
pleted in  time  for  this  season's  pack.  This  will  make  it  possible  for  the 
shippers  to  start  every  car  to  the  Eastern  market  in  perfect  condition 
and  with  the  probability  that  it  will  reach  its  Eastern  destination  in  the 
same  way. 

It  has  been  in  seasons  of  high  prices  that  the  greatest  damage  has  been 
done  to  the  market.  The  high  prices  have  tempted  the  growers  to  ship 
everything  possible,  and,  to  use  the  words  of  another,  grapes  have  gone 
East  that  should  have  gone  to  the  winery  or  hog  pen.  Under  the  condi- 
tions prevalent  at  Lodi  this  year,  this  is  not  likely  to  happen.  We  trust 
that  the  same  coiulition  will  prevail  in  the  other  districts.    With  a  good 

demand  in  the  Eastern  market  and  with  good 
crops  both  in  quality  and  quantity  to  fill  that 
demand,  the  growers  and  shippers  of  Cali- 
fornia table  grapes  have  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  advertise  and  establish  a  reputation 
for  their  j)roduct. 

Principles  of  Wine-Making. — There  is  no 
reason,  except  lack  of  skillful  wine-making, 
why  any  California  wine  should  be  bad,  ac- 
cording to  Prof.  Frederick  D.  Bioletti.  in  a 
bulletin  on  wine-making  just  issued  by  the 
college  of  agriculture  of  the  Univensity  of 
('alifornia.  The  bulletin  states  in  part : 
"While  some  improvement  might  be  made  in 
our  grapes  in  many  cases  by  a  better  choice  of 
varieties,  there  is  probably  no  grai)e-growing 
country  where  the  grapes  as  a  whole  are  more 
generally  suitable  for*  making  good  sound 
wine.  They  are  seldom  injured  by  diseases  or 
inclement  weather,  and  their  commonest  fault, 
that  of  excess  of  sugar,  is  most  easily  avoided 
and  remedied.  All  our  wine  ought  to  be  good, 
and  it  depends  principally  on  the  wine-makers 
to  make  it  so. 

"The  most  important  part  of  the  manufac- 
turing process  is  the  fermentation.  The  han- 
dling of  a  properly  fermented  wine  is  simple, 
easy,  and  understood  by  all  good  cellermen.  An  improperly  fermented 
wine  is  never  a  good  wine,  and  to  save  it  from  spoiling  and  becoming 
a  dead  loss  taxes  the  ingeunity  and  skill  of  the  most  experienced  wine 
handlers.  The  most  critical  period  is  the  first  week  of  the  life  of  the 
wine;  that  is,  of  the  'main  fermentation.'  An  almost  equally  important 
period  is  the  following  month  or  six  weeks,  that  of  the  'after  fermenta- 
tion. '  A  wine  neglect(>d  or  imj)roperly  treated  during  these  i)eriods  is  a 
cripple  for  life. 

"Fermentations  of  all  kinds  are  due  to  the  action  of  microscopic  plants: 
yeasts,  molds,  and  bacteria,  of  which  there  are  innumerable  kinds.  In 
wine  they  are  all  bad  except  one,  the  true  wine-yeast,  known  botanieally 
as  Saccharomyces  ellipsoideus. 

"On  the  surfaces  of  grapes  in  the  vineyard  may  be  found  any  of  the 
bacteria  and  fungi  usually  carried  by  the  air  and  by  insects.  Many  of 
these,  especially  the  bacteria,  are  •  incapable  of  growing  in  grape  juice 
on  account  of  its  high  acidity.  The  older  the  wine  becomes,  the  less 
suitable  it  is  for  the  growth  of  micro-organisms,  but  it  is  never  qiiite 
immune. 

"On  the  skins  of  sound  ripe  grapes  as  they  hang  in  the  vineyard,  the 
micro-organisms  are  comparatively  few  and  in  an  inactive  condition,  and 
with  intelligent  methods  they  cannot  injure  the  wine.    On  broken  or 

(Continued  on  Page  110.) 
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California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  ruinfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished tlie  Pacific  Kukal  1'kess  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  \Veather  Bureau,  at  San 
EYancisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m.,  Aug.  1,  1911 : 


Rainfall  Data. 


Tempera- 
ture Data. 


Stations. 


Eureka  

Red  Bluff  

Sacramento  

San  Francisco .. 

San  Jose  

Fresno  

Independence... 
San  Luis  Obispo 

IjOS  Angeles  

San  Diego  
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54 

00 

.11 

00 

S8 
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While  this  issue  of  the  PACIFIC  RURAL 
PRESS  is  being  printed,  the  office  is  moving  to 
420  Market  street,  San  Francisco,  where  all  mail 
should  be  addressed  in  the  future 


The  Week. 


The  luust  important  midsiiniiiicr  cvcnl  of  the 
year  is  the  clioice  of  a  site  liir  tlic  I'aiiaiiia  Pacific 
Exposition,  which  was  effected  just  as  we  were 
uoiiig:  to  press  witli  last  week's  issue.  We  wisii  to 
(ieclare  that  in  our  judyiiieiit  thi*  site  is  jirand  and 
iinitiue  and  tlie  universal  iijiproxal  of  its  choice  l)y 
tile  pe()|)le  most  proniisinir  and  satisfactory.  At 
some  future  time  we  iiope  to  lia\'e  an  enji;raviii^ 
sliowinji  tiu'  extent  and  vai-iety  of  the  lands  and 
situations  which  the  exjiosition  will  cover  aiul 
theii'  reiiitioii  lt>  tlie  city  itself  and  to  its  rich 
scenic  enxiriinnient  of  land  and  sea.  l'rol)al)ly 
referenei-  to  the  site  l)y  use  of  the  terms  ap|)lied 
to  the  different  tracts  of  land  involved  liy  San 
Franciscans,  would  mean  little  or  nothing;'  to  dis- 
tant readers.  .Most  of  them,  however.  i\iu)w  that 
San  Francisco  occupies  the  northern  eiul  of  a  hili\ 
peninsuhi  ami  that  a  yood  part  of  the  city  is  hiiilt 
hiiih  upon  more  iiiils  than  ancient  Rome  could 
lioast  of.  Those  hills  which  look  westward  face 
the  I'acihc  Ocean:  those  northward  face  the  Um^x 
strait  known  as  the  (Jolden  (Jate;  I  hose  eastward 
face  the  Ba.v  of  San  Francisco  wliih'  the  crests 
of  nnniy  uf  them  commiind  ail  these  \iews  as  the 
beholder  turns  upon  his  heel.  A  great  exposition, 
obviously,  eoukl  not  be  set  upon  a  hill  toj),  ami 
Act  the  great  exposition  of  191.")  will  include  all 
that  can  be  seen  from  a  hill  top.  because  it  will 
occupy  a  collective  site,  inehidiiig  lands  facing 
westward,  northward  and  eastward  and  still 
closely  coinu'cting.  so  that  unity  is  secured  and 
the  exposition  will  not  be  a  collection  of  frag- 
ments, but  a  harmonious  whole.  The  service 
which  the  body  of  distingiushed  San  Fra;iciscans 
entrusted  with  the  selection  of  a  site,  has  rendered 
to  the  great  enterprise  will  be  more  and  more  ap- 
j)reciated  as  the  i)laii  which  has  been  decided  U])on 
is  worked  out.  It  seems  to  us  fairly  grand  in  its 
scope  and  in  its  infinite  variety — beyond  anything 
which  the  world  has  seen — and  will  evoke  wonder 
and  snrjjrise  everywhere.  Those  who  know  some- 
what of  the  citv  will  recogni/.e  tlu-  main  features 


of  the  site  when  it  is  stated  that  the  wi'st  half  of 
the  Golden  Gate  Park  will  be  thickly  set  with 
great  features  of  the  exposition  in  full  view  of 
incoming  ships,  and  these  will  coiuiect  with  other 
lands  extending  northward  to  the  south  head- 
lands of  Golden  (iate.  upon  which  notable  erec- 
tions will  rise;  thence  eastward  along  the  south 
side  of  the  strait  large  areas  will  be  occupied 
both  with  land  and  water  features,  ami  eastward 
still  a  grand  lioulcvard  will  extend  until  it  en- 
circles the  crest  of  Telegraph  Hill  and  commands 
a  su])erb  view  of  the  whole  lower  city  and  the 
bustling  water-front  industries.  Thus  the  city 
will  be  almost  encircled  by  the  exposition,  which 
will  he  entered  at  luimerous  points  both  by  land 
and  water  and  the  whole  city  will  be  eiifete  with 
its  spectacles  and  activities.  No  world's  fair  has 
ever  been  identifieil  with  the  life  of  a  great  city  as 
the  Panama  Pacific  Exposition  will  be  with  San 
Francisco  through  the  encom])a.ssing  character  of 
its  site.  wlii<-h  makes  the  city  itself  the  greatest 
exhibit  thereof.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  city  is 
ablaze  with  enthusiasm  over  the  outlook. 

New  Site  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

It  is  not  perhajis  strange  that  even  .so  staid  a 
dame  as  the  Pa(  ii  ic  Ri  h.m.  I'lu-ss  should  become 
excited  over  the  selection  of  a  site  to  sucii  an 
extent  tluit  althouiih  fair,  fat  and  over  forty,  .she 
should  lift  her  hoi)i)lc  a  little  anil  two-stei)  down 
to  a  new  site  of  her  own  at  Xo.  420  Market  street. 
She  has  never  felt  (piite  at  home  south  of  .Market 
street,  and  now  ictnrns  with  the  joy  of  a  home- 
coming to  the  location  where,  before  the  tlanu-s  of 
the  great  catastrophe,  she  had  enjoyed  a  (piarter 
of  a  century  of  successful  ami  satisfactory  en- 
deavor for  the  promotion  of  California  agi'icid- 
ture.  On  the  some  old  gi'ouiul  she  now  expects  to 
emulate  the  victories  of  her  youtii.  for  she  is  not 
old  enough  to  enjoy  victory  merely  in  remini.s- 
cence.  but  is  yoiuig  enough  to  strive  for  it  again. 
In  fact,  applying  the  tinu'-honored  rule  that  a  lad\ 
is  just  as  old  as  she  looks,  we  can  claim  that  the 
P.\ciric  Rri;.\i,  Pkkss  is  still  young  becau.se  never 
handsomer  or  nu)re  eff'ective  and  eager  than  (ui 
her  4lst  year.  We  are  looking  forward,  then,  to 
btttter  service  for  our  patrons,  who  are  m)W  nudti- 
I)lying  faster  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of 
the  journal,  amid  surroundings  at  the  c(M-m-r  of 
Front  and  .Market  streets,  which  experience  for 
niei-ly  demonstrated  to  be  most  convenient  aiui 
favorable.  Here  we  shall  be  installed  in  a  new 
modern  building  and  have  better  facilities  than 
ever  before  for  all  departments  of  our  work.  Here 
all  who  are  interested  in  it  will  be  welcome.  Her  • 
our  lalchstring  will  wave  in  the  balmy  zeiihyrs. 
and  all  who  grasp  it  with  friently  intent  will  re- 
ceive a  responsive  thrill  which  will  cause  them  to 
think  that  they  have  laid  hold  upon  the  trolley 
wires  with  which  the  disti-ict  aboiuids. 

A  Californian  Who  Will  Work  for  Peace. 

A  good  many  ( 'alif(U-nians  have  worked  for  the 
world's  peace.  Mr.  Edward  Herwick  of  Pacific 
Grove,  to  our  knowledge  has  begrudged  Uncle  Sam 
every  dollar  he  has  spent  for  warshi])s  for  a  (jiuir- 
ter  of  a  century.  Pre.sident  .lordan  of  Stanford 
University  has  talked  peace  valiantly  for  a  coujile 
of  decades — and  there  are  other  peace-makers 
among  Californians.  A  distinguished  citizen  who 
now  has  a  gr.ind  opportunity  to  do  good  work  for 
the  world's  peace  is  i\lr.  .\.  W.  Foster,  formerly 
of  railway  fame,  but  now  largely  occupied  with 
his  extensive  farming  and  with  the  promotion  of 
the  interests  of  the  University  of  California,  of 
which  he  is  a  devoted  regent.  .Mr.  Foster  is  nov<,' 
owner  of  the  best  e<|uipi)ed  poidtry  i)lant  in  Cali- 
fornia, but  he  will  not  confine  his  work  for  i)eac.' 


to  the  breeding  of  doves.  He  was  selected  by  .Mr. 
('arnegie  as  one  of  the  trustees  of  his  international 
arbitration  peace  finid,  and  has  now  been  placed- 
at  the  head  of  one  of  the  main  sid)divisions  of  the 
work  entrusted  to  the  trustees.  It  consists  in  part 
in  collation  and  publication  of  facts  and  figures 
involving  the  economic  a.spects  of  war  and  peace. 
Some  of  the  most  pi-ominent  of  the  tru.stecs  have 
been  put  on  this  division  with  .Mr.  Foster,  who  is 
exceptionally  (|ualified  by  training,  experience 
and  habit  of  mind  for  their  leadership.  We  hav 
an  idea  that  in  the  present  trend  of  the  world's 
thought,  an  effective  showing  that  peace  pays  will 
settle  the  whole  question. 

Californians  Bujring  California. 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  Califiu-nians  ai-e  not 
being  wholly  left  out  of  the  future  ownershii)  of 
California,  but  are  asserting  themselves  in  the 
rush  for  land.  We  saw  the  other  day  a  sales-lisl 
of  one  of  the  newer  San  .Joaquin  colony  enter- 
prises in  which  about  8(1  per  cent  of  the  buyers, 
were  Californians.  the  rest  being  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi valley  States.  We  ccudd  not  ascertain 
from  the  list  what  percentages  were  from  Cali- 
fornia cities  and  rural  districts.  resi)ectively,  but 
from  our  conversation  with  iieople  we  judge  tiiat 
city  people  are  securing  their  privileges  in  this 
liiu'  (juite  fully.  From  other  colony  moveiiuMils 
it  seems  likely  that  we  shall  have  an  increase  of 
conniuuiities  filled  with  people  of  similar  origin. 
We  have  now  everything  from  the  blond  Swedes 
to  the  dusk\-  .\fricans  in  colonies,  and  apparently 
lirosperous  and  contented,  each  kind  by  itself. 
.\ow  we  are  pronnsed  collections,  not  by  race 
alone,  but  by  beliefs  and  other  bonds  of  relation- 
ship. The  Cuyama  ranch  of  about  65. 0(10  acres 
in  Santa  Barbara  county  is  to  be  purchased  by  a 
colony  of  .Mormons.  .More  than  .')(Ml  .Mormon 
families  are  expected  to  settle  on  the  ranch  and 
they  propose  to  build  a  modern  city  as  Avell  as  tle- 
velop  the  country.  Recently  the  head  of  the 
Persian  delegation  in  Washington  visited  Calif(U-- 
iiia  looking  for  lands  to  work  out  his  plan  to  bring 
10(M)  or  more  Persians  from  Chicago  and  other 
places  where  they  have  drifted,  together  with 
other  immigrants,  aiul  plant  them  in  a  colony  on 
California  soil,  where  their  natural  aptitudes  for 
arts  and  craft.s,  fruit  growing  and  various  agricul- 
tural piu-suits  can  be  followed  out  to  advantage 
It  is  also  reported  that  there  imiy  be  more  than 
GOOO  Austrians  in  Kern  conn1.\-  within  the  next 
three  years,  accortling  to  the  natives  of  .\nstria 
who  are  there  now  and  have  sent  home  reports 
so  favorable  that  emigration  officials  of  the  father- 
land are  recommeiuling  California  and  Kern 
county.  There  is  also  a  report  of  Ja])anese  bu.\ - 
ing  land  for  colonizing  in  the  Sacramento  valley 
in  ant ici]);itioii  of  some  restriction  l)eing  placed 
upon  sales  to  Ortent.-ds  by  coming  leg'slatures. 
It  really  looks  as  though  California  might  usurp 
the  i)lace  of  the  Unitetl  States  as  the  high  place 
of  cosmoixilitau'sm  which  may  be  desirable  or 
not  according  to  your  j)oint  of  view,  but  still  we 
are  glad  to  m)te  that  Califoriuans  are  buying  Cali- 
fornia land,  and  hope  that  they  will  do  well  with 
their  investments. 


Land  Rentals  Advancing. 

Those  who  still  own  California  lands  seem  to 
have  a  chance  to  get  back  some  of  the  higher 
rents  which  their  fathers  enjoyed  and  lost  thirty 
years  or  more  ago.  There  is  naturally  owing  to 
activity  and  interest  in  agrieidtural  i)roduction 
a  general  appreciation  >  of  rents  for  our  lands 
which  keeps  behind  and  still  within  sight,  per- 
haps, advaiu'c  in  actiuil  selling  value  of  such  laiuls. 
This  increase,  according  to  .Stockton  reports  seems 
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to  be  about  30  per  cent.  The  owners  of  reclaimed 
lands  west  of  Stockton  have  decided  that  the  re- 
turns from  the  soil  are  so  profitable  that  higher 
rentals  should  be  paid  for  land  that  has  proved 
its  worth,  and  have  announced  that  they  would 
increase  the  rentals  from  $17,  $18,  and  $1!)  to  at 
least  $26  an  acre  on  the  best  property.  Already 
some  leases  have  been  signed  at  $20  on  land  that 
has  heretofore  rented  for  $15  an  acre.  The  Rindge 
tract  has  been  rented  from  $22  to  $26  an  acre  for 
the  coming  year  for  potatoes  and  onions.  OAvners 
of  well-leveled  tracts  declare  that  they  have  been 
besieged  by  renters  and  for  that  reason  have  been 
able  to  demand  a  high  rental.  It  is  of  course 
only  to  be  expected  that  they  would  take  this 
course.  That  is  what  they  are  owning  the  land  for 
and  we  are  glad  to  know  that  they  are  getting  it. 


About  the  Aura  and  all  That. 

If  we  mistake  not,  the  human  race  has  been 
busy  almost  since  its  beginning  in  the  el¥ort  to 
find  out  what  the  everlasting  life  in  a  man  is  and 
has  tried  very  hard  to  catch  sight  of  it  as  it  left 
its  tenement  of  clay — on  which  word  we  claim  a 
recently  announced  discovery  to  be  in  the  agri- 
cultural line ;  if  it  is  anything,  which  we  doubt. 
A  dispatch  comes  from  Chicago  stating  that  a  Dr. 
O'Donnell,  who  deals  in  X-rays,  has  rigged  up  a 
chemical  screen  through  which  can  been  seen  the 
"aura"  of  an  object,  which  he  describes  as  "a 
strong  radiation  of  light  surrounding  the  entire 
outline  of  the  body  and  head."  How  it  could 
surround  the  entire  l)ody  and  omit  the  head,  we 
cannot  see ;  but  never  mind  that.  lie  has  not  only 
seen  this,  but  has  shown  it  to  others  in  his  office 
at  Mercy  Hospital  in  this  way  :  "On  each  occasion 
four  young  women  were  the  subjects.  Using  a 
film  of  dicyanin  and  other  chemicals  held  between 
two  small  plates  of  glass  sealed  together,  all  o'f 
the  physicians  agreed  that  by  looking  through 
the  screen  they  could  distinguish  the  auras  of  all 
the  subjects."  We  are  rather  disposed  to  believe 
lhat.  We  have  ourselves  sometimes  had  occasion  to 
regard  women  as  self-illuminating  or  luminous,  if 
you  like,  but  we  never  believed  it  of  a  man.  We 
never  yet  heard  of  a  man  being  able  to  illuminate 
his  own  keyhole  on  a  dark  night  without  striking 
a  match.  But  Dr.  O'Donnell  claims  a  greater  dis- 
covery, and  when  he  makes  it  he  drives  all  others 
away,  so  he  could  find  it  alone — just  as  Peary 
(lid  with  the  North  Pole.  Here  is  his  account: 
"The  patient  was  reported  as  having  only  a  few 
minutes  to  live.  I  looked  at  the  man  through  the 
screen  for  almost  half  an  hour.  The  aura  was 
l>lainly  distinguishable.  The  attending  doctor 
said  the  patient  was  .sinking  rapidly.  I  did  not 
tal^'  eyes  from  the  subject.  Siuldeniy  the  ])hysi- 
cian  announced  that  death  had  occurred.  At  the 
same  instant  the  aura,  which  as  a  bright  light  had 
l)een  radiated  from  the  body  to  all  points,  began 
to  spread  from  the  body  and  disappeared.  Fur- 
ther observation  of  the  corpse  revealed  no  sign 
of  the  aura."  And  there  you  are.  The  life  of  a 
man  has  been  caught  leaving  the  body.  "My  ex- 
periments," says  the  doctor,  "seem  to  prove  that 
it  is  the  animating  power  or  current  of  life  of 
human  beings." 

The  announcement  does  not  satisfy  us.  It  is 
inconceivable  to  us  that  the  everlasting  life  in  a 
man  knows  less  when  it  is  freed  from  its  handicap 
of  clay  than  it  did  before  is  escaped  therefrom. 
Therefore  the  spirit  of  the  patient  knew  better 
that  it  was  being  seen  than  Dr.  O'Donnell  knew 
that  he  was  seeing  it.  This  being  an  incontest- 
able fact,  is  it  conceivable  that  the  spirit  would 
have  sped  away  without  tipping  a  wink  of  appre- 
ciation and  acknowledgement  to  Dr.  O'Donnell  for 
piercing  the  mystery  of  death  and  seeing  what 


man  never  saw  before?  It  could  not  wink,  of 
course,  without  an  eye,  but  you  cannot  make  us 
believe  that  this  supreme  intelligence  of  a  man, 
knowing  well  that  it  was  caught  at  last,  would 
not  have  given  some  sort  of  a  flip  to  its  filmy  form 
which  would  have  said  clearly  to  its  imprisoned 
brother,  the  aura  of  Dr.  O'Donnell:  "Ta!  ta! 
partner,  you're  on  at  last,  all  right!"  If  Dr. 
O'Donnell  had  given  us  some  such  reasonable 
proof  as  this,  we  would  be  more  strongly  drawn  to 
his  discovery. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Wants  Us  to  Do  the  Whole  Thing. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  help  me  to  determine 
a  good  product  to  plant  somewhere  in  the  South- 
west (preferably  southern  California)  ;  also  what 
particular  section  would  be  most  suitable  for  the 
raising  of  that  which  you  would  advise?  My  in- 
tention is  to  find  some  agricultural  product  on 
which  to  specialize.  I  wish  a  crop  of  permanent 
nature  (as  orchard  trees).  I  also  desire  advice 
on  some  product  which  would  give  a  quick  return 
while  I  am  waiting  on  the  more  permanent  one 
to  mature  and  bear.  I  have  not  procured  land 
yet,  and  am  thinking  seriously  of  trying  to  get 
government  land,  therefore  you  are  free  to  give 
me  the  best  location  for  the  raising  of  that  which 
you  would  suggest.  I  want  a  money  making 
product  and  one  which  is  not  already  overdone. — 
Investor,  Los  Angeles. 

We  regret  that  we  are  unable  to  answer  your 
(piestions.  The  choice  of  crops  depends  quite  as 
much  upon  the  market  demand  and  opportunity 
as  it  does  upon  the  suitability  of  the  soil  and  local 
climate.  Choice  of  crops  indeed  involves  almost 
the  whole  business  of  farming,  and  although  we 
can  sometimes  give  a  man  useful  suggestions  as 
to  the  growth  of  plants  and  the  protection  of 
plants  from  enemies,  we  cannot  undertake  to  plan 
his  farming  business  for  him.  He  must  form  his 
own  opinions  as  to  what  will  be  most  marketable, 
and  therefore  profitable,  if  he  succeeds  in  getting 
a  good  article  for  sale.  A  wise  man  at  the  East 
once  said,  "You  can  advise  a  man  to  do  almost 
anything.  You  can  even  select  a  wife  for  him, 
l)ut  never  commit  the  indiscretion  of  advising  him 
what  to  grow  to  make  money.  That  is  a  matter 
he  has  to  determine  for  himself." 


What  Is  Intensive  Cultivation? 

To  the  Editor :  From  whom  can  I  receive  in- 
struction or  information  regarding  intensive  cul- 
tivation ?— R.  E.  L.,  Chula  Vista. 

Intensive  cultivation  has,  so  far  as  we  know,  not 
been  made  the  subject  of  any  treatise  or  publica- 
tion. Intensive  cultivation  means  the  use  of  a 
maximum  amount  of  labor,  fertilizers  and  water 
for  the  production  of  products  of  high  market 
value.  There  is  no  better  example  of  intensive 
cultivation  in  the  world  than  is  afforded  by  the 
practice  of  the  best  market  gardeners  and  pro- 
ducers of  small  fruit.  Next  to  them,  on  larger 
areas,  would  be  the  policies  and  methods  of  the 
citrus  fruit  growers  of  California.  Intensive  cul- 
ture, then,  is  not  a  particular  method  or  system, 
but  consists  in  doing  the  best  thing  for  maximum 
l^roduction  of  any  product  which  is  valuable 
enough  to  spend  the  large  outlay  which  is  re- 
quired. Just  how  this  cultivation  should  be  done 
depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  product  and  the 
conditions  of  soil  and  climate  in  whatever  locality 
intensive  cultivation  may  be  undertaken. 

Beans  in  Hot  Valleys. 

To  the  Editor :  I  am  writing  to  ask  your  advice 
about  a  bean  crop.  The  very  early  bean  crops 
of  this  section  being  all  killed  by  frosts,  they 
had  to  be  planted  over,  thus  making  them  late — 
the  second  planting  being  put  in  during  April. 


Now  this  crop  is  growing  ver}'  nicely,  but  is  not 
taking  on  any  beans  scarcely — not  even  blooming 
but  very  little.  We  are  all  new  settlers  in  this 
locality  and  are  anxious  to  know  whether  we 
should  plow  up  these  beans  and  plant  another 
crop  or  something  else  that  will  mature  before 
frost,  or  will  these  beans  that  are  now  growing 
and  looking  so  well  put  on  and  inature  a  full 
crop?  They  are  the  common  pink  beans? — Be- 
ginner, Stratford. 

It  is  common  for  beans  in  the  interior  valley 
to  avoid  blooming  or  to  make  ineffective  bloom- 
ing during  the  hottest  weather.  It  is  frequent 
experience  that  bean  plants  which  simply  grow 
during  this  weather  will  make  successful  blossoms 
and  make  pods  later  in  the  season.  Whether  they 
will  be  fitted  to  go  as  far.  toward  development 
as  is  desirable  will  depend  upon  whether  you 
have  sharp  frosts  early  in  the  autumn  or  not. 
The  autumn  temperature  usually  delights  the 
bean  if  there  is  moisture  enough  to  advance  the 
growth  Avhich  they  attain,  but,  of  course,  frost 
closes  the  career  of  the  plant.  We  should  say, 
as  a  rule,  something  may  be  expected  later  from 
beans  which  are  now  in  good  condition. 

Burr  Clover  in  California. 

To  the  Editor:  Have  you  made  any  detailed 
publication  about  burr  clover?  As  I  understand, 
it  is  used  principally  for  green  pasturage  secured 
as  a  by-product  of  the  barley  field.  We  are  in 
this  State  becoming  very  much  interested  in  the 
growth  of  burr  clover,  especially  medicago  macu- 
lata.  As  I  understand,  the  species  of  burr  clover 
that  is  grown  largely  or  entirely  in  California 
is  medicago  denticulata.  Is  this  true  or  not? — 
Reader,  North  Carolina. 

We  have  not  published  anything  very  detailed 
on  burr  clover.  It  was  so  common  when  this 
State  was  occupied  by  Americans  that  it  was 
called  California  clover  and  supposed  to  be  in- 
digenous, but,  of  course,  botanists  soon  put  the 
public  right  on  that  question :  but  still  we  do 
not  know  which  of  the  early  explorers  or  the 
early  Spanish  settlers  introduced  the  plant.  It 
is,  however,  so  well  known  that  we  have  not 
undertaken  publication  about  it  more  than  to 
recommend  it  to  newcomers  as  an  exceedingly 
desirable  winter-growing  plant  suitable  for  pas- 
turage or  for  green  manuring,  and  recently  there 
has  been  quite  a  disposition  to  autumn  sowing  on 
orchard  land  to  secure  winter  growth  for  plowing 
under  in  March,  which  is  about  as  late  in  the 
season  as  it  is  safe  to  plow  under  green  stuff 
without  interfering  with  the  clean  summer  culti- 
vation which  moisture  conservation  under  our 
arid  conditions  requires.  It  is  true  that  the  medi- 
cago denticulata  is  the  species  which  is  most 
abundant  in  this  State. 

Potatoes  on  Heavy  Land. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  please  tell  me  if  po- 
tatoes will  grow  well  in  adobe  land,  or  partly 
adobe,  that  has  not  been  used  for  seven  years 
except  for  pasturing? — W.  J.  C,  San  Jose. 

Although  potatoes  enjoy  best  of  all  a  light  loam 
in  which  they  can  readily  expand,  it  is  possible 
to  get  very  good  results  on  heavy  land  which  has 
been  used  for  pasturage  for  some  years,  providing 
the  land  is  broken  up  early  and  deeply  and  har- 
rowed well  in  advance  of  planting  and  thorough 
cultivation  maintained  while  the  crop  is  growing. 
The  content  of  grass  roots  and  manure  which  the 
land  has  received  during  its  period  of  grazing 
tends  to  make  the  soil  lighter  and  will  also  feed 
the  plant  well.  For  this  reason  better  potatoes 
are  had  on  heavy  land  after  pasturage  than  could 
be  had  on  the  same  land  if  continually  used  for 
grain  or  for  some  other  crop  which  tended  to  re- 
duce the  amount  of  humus  and  to  make  the  land 
more  rebellious  in  cultivation,  and  we  should  sa> 
that  you  will  get  very  good  results  if  the  crop  w 
well  grown. 
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Progress  in  Co-operative  Fruit 

Marketing. 


[The  broadest  account  of  the  K<'iieral  effort 
toward  fruit  marketing  through  co-operative  effort 
among  growers  in  the  various  States  of  the  Union 
has  just  been  published  as  Bulletin  97  of  the  ^Mis- 
souri  Experiment  Station,  the  publication  being 
prepared  by  W.  II.  Chandler,  Assistant  Horticul- 
turist of  the  station.  It  is  a  very  suggestive  ac- 
count of  the  width  of  the  undertaking,  and  in 
this  particular  line  we  make  selections  from  it 
for  the  edification  of  our  readers. — Eunou.] 

We  have  secured  the  addresses  of  two  hiuidred 
and  fifty-.seven  associations  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  not  including  sub-associations  of  the 
large  exchanges  like  the  California  Fruit  (irovvers' 
Exchange.  Some  of  the  associations  are  working 
on  a  small  scale,  but  some  of  them  are  working 
on  a  very  large  scale  and  many  of  them  have 
been  very  successful. 

California  Leads.  —  The  greatest  co-operative 
concern  is  the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Ex- 
change, which  markets  citrus  fruits.  It  is  the 
central  organization  for  sixteen  sub-exchanges 
marketing  for  ninety-eight  sub-associations  in  Vcir- 
ious  parts  of  California.  It  has  enabled  the  in- 
du.stry  to  overcome  obstacles  that  many  of  the 
best-informed  people  of  California  think  it  would 
never  have  survived,  and  to  develop  tnitil  this 
season  there  was  said  to  be  45,000  ears  on  the 
trees.  An  example  of  its  excellent  l)usiness  man- 
agement is  seen  in  the  fact  that  it  marketed 
$58,000,000  worth  of  fruit  and  collected  all  excejit 
$318.  For  four  years  the  average  loss  from  bad 
accounts  has  been  one  cent  on  each  $40  worth  of 
sales.  That  it  has  worked  to  the  be.st  interest  of 
the  growers  is  seen  by  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
operating  for  fifteen  years  or  more,  and  yet  eighty 
per  cent  of  the  growers,  who  control  nu)re  than 
seventy  per  cent  of  the  crop,  still  ship  through  it. 

The  Florida  citrus  growers  have  organized  an 
exchange;  and  the  (iecu-gia  peach  growers  have 
l)een  co-operating  for  two  years  under  an  ex- 
change that  has  been  very  beneficial  to  the  grow- 
ers. 

Vegetable  Selling.  —  In  Texas  tlu-  Southerai 
Texas  Truck  (irowers'  Exchange  has  been  so  suc- 
cessful in  marketing  the  crop  of  onions  that  while, 
in  1905,  before  the  association  was  organized, 
there  were  only  400  carloads  of  onions  shipped 
from  that  section  and  then  the  returns  were  so 
])oor  that  there  was  little  profit,  in  1909  about  2500 
carloads  were  shipped,  and  the  manager  said  that 
if  the  returns  had  been  pooled,  every  grower 
would  have  made  money  in  spite  of  the  very  large 
crop. 

Under  the  management  of  the  Eastern  Shore 
of  Virginia  Produce  Exchange,  the  business  of 
that  section  has  increased  until  in  the  past  year 
over  a  million  barrels  of  Irish  potatoes,  about 
800,000  barrels  of  sweet  potatoes,  besides  quan- 
tities of  berries,  onions,  and  cal)bagc  have  been 
shipped,  making  a  total  business  for  the  year  of 
over  $2,500,000;  yet  the  Empire  Produce  Company 
of  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  recalls  the  fact  that  before  the 
organization  of  this  association,  it  was  unsafe  to 
buy  Virginia  sweet  potatoes  because  of  the  un- 
certainty of  the  pack. 

The  Peninsula  Produce  Exchange  in  Maryland 
has  been  very  successful,  bringing  better  returns 
to  the  growers,  generally  increasing  the  business, 
and  giving  a  greater  spirit  of  confidence  and 
thereby  increasing  land  value  and  general  busi- 
lu'ss  stability. 

The  Apple  Growers. — In  Canada,  especially  iu 
the  Province  of  Ontario,  there  are  about  thirty- 
five  co-operative  associations,  and  while  the  appU' 
industry  in  the  province  as  a  whole  is  rapidly 
declining,  in  the  sections  influenced  by  the  suc- 
c-(^ssfnl  growth  of  these  associations  it  is  very 
prosperous.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  Norfolk 
Fruit  Growers'  Association.  In  ten  years  the 
yield  from  the  orchards  lias  been  increased  four 
or  five  times,  though  the  orchards  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  association  were  about  twenty  years 
old  and  should  have  been  at  their  best. 


It  will  ])rol)ably  be  admitted  by  all  that  the 
growers  of  the  Northwest  come  as  near  to  realiz- 
ing the  greatest  possible  returns  from  their  fruit 
as  any  other  section  of  the  country,  and  they  have 
sucli  exceedingly  well-managed  associations  as  the 
Ilood  River  Apple  Growers'  Union,  Wenatchee 
Fruit  Growers'  Association,  Rogue  River  Fruit 
Growers'  Association.  Salem  Fruit  Growers' 
Union,  Eugene  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  and 
possibly  others,  while  new  ones  are  being  organ- 
ized, and  there  is  an  effort  to  get  the  whole 
Northwest  organized  under  one  selling  manage- 
nu>nt. 

In  Colorado. — Colorado  also  has  a  great  reputa- 
tion for  its  fruit  and  jiroduce.  and  is  generally 
under  competent  orgaiuzation.  It  has  such  an 
association  as  the  Grand  .Junction  Fruit  Growers' 
Association,  one  of  the  best  in  the  country;  Fniita 
Fruit  and  Produce  Association ;  Surface  Creek 
Fruit  Growers'  As.sociation ;  North  Fork  Fruit 
Growers'  Association;  The  Roaring  Fork  Potato 
Growers'  Asociation ;  Holly  Fruit  (Jrowers'  Asso- 
ciation ;  JManzanola  Fruit  Association ;  The  Pali- 
sade Peach  Growers'  Association.  There  is  just 
organized  a  new  large  association  that  will  re- 
})iace  some  of  the  above  named. 

Small  Fruits. — In  the  cranberry  business  there 
are  the  National  Fruit  Exchange  and  the  Amer- 
ican Cranberry  Association  which  market  ru'arly 
all  the  croj),  and  have  put  the  iiulustry  on  a  nnicli 
more  stable  basis. 

We  do  not  have  to  go  away  from  Missouri  to 
.see  the  great  benefits  of  co-operation  in  nuirketing 
fruits.  At  Koshkonong  the  past  year,  the  Kosh- 
konong  aiul  Hrandsville  Fruit  (Jrowers'  Associa- 
tion was  organized  and  was  very  successful. 

Probably  no  section  has  the  strawberry  business 
better  organized  than  has  Missouri.  Of  course,  it 
is  true  that  some  s(n-t  of  an  organization  is  abso- 
lutely neces.sary  to  enable  growers  to  .ship  straw- 
berries in  carload  lots,  and  some  Jlissouri  inde- 
peiuient  associations  have  been  more  successful 
and  better  managed  than  most  of  the  local  asso- 
ciations to  be  found  in  other  sections;  while  the 
Ozark  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  which  markets 
the  fruit  for  about  twenty-five  local  associations, 
has  been  very  successful  indeed,  bringing  the  price 
of  strawberries  for  those  associations  that  ship 
with  it  from  about  $1  net  previous  to  its  organiza- 
tions in  1905,  to  more  than  .$2.20  in  1<)10. 

The  association  is  working  ])rogressively  to  im- 
prove the  standard  of  the  berries  shipped  out  and 
to  get  uniform  packages  and  grades.  The  inspec- 
tors of  the  diti'erent  local  associations  meet  at 
IMonett  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  and  have 
lessons  and  discussions  on  grading,  thus  hoping 
to  have  the  same  ideals  prevail  in  grading  the 
berries  of  all  the  local  a.ssociations.  There  is  also 
an  efficient  general  inspector  who  visits  all  of  the 
local  associations  as  often  as  possible  to  encour- 
age a  uniform  sy.stem  of  grading.  It  also  keeps 
a  .set  of  men  in  the  market  to  keep  the  manage- 
ment informed  as  to  market  conditions;  to  look 
after  the  growers'  interests  at  the  market  end 
of  the  line;  to  make  adjustments  with  the  buyers; 
to  look  after  the  icing;  and  if  a  car  cannot  be 
sold  before  it  should  start  rolling,  to  see  that  it 
is  billed  from  some  shipping  center  through  which 
it  must  pa.ss  on  to  the  place  where  it  is  later  .sold. 
Thus  the  Ozark  does  not  wait  for  busini  ss  to 
come  to  it,  but  it  has  its  men  in  the  market  to 
go  after  the  business,  as  well  as  to  keep  the  a.sso- 
ciation  in  personal  touch  with  the  market. 

OF  WHAT  VALUE  IS  COVER-CROP 
NITROGEN. 

To  the  Editor:  "Of  what  value  is  the  cover- 
crop  nitrogen?"  is  a  question  often  asked,  and 
with  no  definite  answer  up  to  the  present  time, 
and  this  article  is  not  intended  as  a  final  answer 
to  this  question.  But  at  this  season  of  the  year 
Ave  are  seeking  all  the  information  we  can  get  on 
cover  crops,  and  any  hint  of  ftn  au'swer  to  this 
([uestion  should  be  put  forth. 

In  the  fall  of  1909  this  Station  undertook  the 
field  work  on  the  solution  of  this  (piestion.  The 


first  year's  work  did  not  give  satisfactory  results, 
owing  to  various  experimental  errors  that  have 
since  been  eliminated.  This  year's  work  seems  to 
have  some  vei\\'  promising  figiires  in  store,  and 
it  is  certainly  not  out  of  place  to  ant'cijnitc  these 
figures. 

This  exjierinieiit  was  commenced  by  surveying 
out  seventeen  plots  20  by  200  feet,  side  by  side, 
ami  luinibering  them  from  1  to  17.  In  the  fall, 
about  the  first  of  September  of  each  year,  these 
l)lots  have  been  sown  to  their  respective  cover 
crops  following  nnich  the  custom  of  cover-crop 
practice  in  the  groves.  The  odd-inimbered  plots 
contained  the  leguminous  cover  crops,  a  different 
variety  on  each  i)lot,  while  the  even-numbered 
plots  contained  a  non-leguminous  croj).  barley. 
In  the  spring,  at  the  usual  time  for  jilowing  under 
cover  crops,  these  plots  were  jilowcd,  turning  the 
crops  to  a  depth  of  about  9  inches  with  an  18-inch 
moiddooartl  j)low.  Aiuuud  non-legumiiU)Us  garden 
crops  were  plantetl  .icross  these  i)lols  anil  account 
taken  of  the  growth  of  each  annual  croj)  on  each 
of  these  plots,  M'ith  the  point  in  view  of  deter- 
mining the  value  to  the  soil  of  each  of  these 
cover  crops.  On  half  of  the  barley  plots  various 
amounts  of  nitrate  of  .soda  have  been  used,  so  as 
to  be  able  to  get  these  benefits  in  terms  of  nitrate 
of  soda.  In  the  summer  of  1910,  ten  varieties  of 
garden  crops  were  planted,  but  trouble  was  ex- 
perienced in  growing  so  many  varieties  on  so 
small  an  area,  ami  besides,  manj-  of  these  crops 
did  not  respond  well  to  the  nitrate  of  soda.  In 
*he  sunnner  of  1911  three  garden  crops  only  were 
used. 

These  three  crops  represent  the  three  jtarts  of 
l)lant  growth:  First,  the  corn  crop,  of  vvliich  the 
ear  itself  represents  the  infiuence  of  these  various 
cover  crops  on  the  i)roduction  of  the  fruit  of  the 
plant;  second,  the  cabbage,  which  reiiresents  the 
eff'ect  of  cover  crops  on  the  proiluction  of  plant 
growth  :  third,  the  mangels,  which  represent  the 
influence  of  the  various  cover  crops  on  root  tle- 
veloi)nient.  Then,  having  the  three  parts  of  plant 
growth  represented,  and  with  no  other  informa- 
tion to  draw  on,  is  it  not  fair  to  conclude  that 
whatever  effect,  is  produced  on  these  garden  crops 
will  be  produced  on  citrus  groves?  0>ir  equip- 
nu'Ut  is  not  great  en<Migh  to  undertake  this  experi- 
ment in  the  citrus  groves  at  present,  aiul.  besides, 
the  garden  crojts  give  qui<'ker  returns  for  the  ex- 
periment. 

No  harvesting  of  these  garden  crops  has  been 
done  up  to  the  present  time  except  two  of  the 
three  varieties  of  cabbage  used,  .ludging  from 
the  figures  already  obtained  c.s  will  as  the  a|)pear- 
ance  of  the  remaining  crops,  we  seem  to  have  the 
following  res\dts:  The  figures  used  in  exjiressing 
the  yields  of  cover  crops  are  calcidated  to  the 
acre  basis  and  are  weights  of  the  t(ii>s  ot  the  green 
crop  cut  at  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

The  yield  of  the  garden  crojjs  is  ni>t  as  gooti 
on  plot  10,  following  barley,  12V-j  tons  per  acre, 
where  1080  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  {U)2  pounds 
of  nitrogen)  has  been  used,  as  it  is  on  c'ther  |)lot 
11.  following  Tangier  peas,  18  tons  per  acre,  or 
plot  !>,  following  Canadian  field  pea.  15 ''^>  tons 
per  acre.  This  1080  pounds  of  nitrate  of  .soda  on 
plot  1((  is  the  highest  amount  of  nitrate  used  on 
any  of  the  barley  plots.  Plot  10  has  slightly  bet- 
ter garden  crops  than  any  legumiiHuis  cover-cro]) 
plot,  except  the  two  mentiom-d  above.  The  gar- 
den crops  following  barley,  where  various  amounts 
of  nitrate  of  .soda  have  been  used,  are  quite  con- 
sistent with  the  amounts  of  nitrate  used. 

Then  rating  the  value  of  the  various  legiiminous 
cover  crops,  judging  from  this  one  experinu'nt 
and  one  year's  result.  I  would  i)lace  field  peas 
(15'/o  tons)  and  Tangier  peas  (18  tons)  on  a  part, 
followed  by  melilotus  indicum  (lo^-j  tons)  ami 
fenugreek  (12i/>  tons)  :  then  following  these  in 
order  I  would  place  lentils  (15  tons),  improved 
vetch  (U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agr..  S.  P.  1.  I.^IO.  16  tons), 
burr  clover  (I'l  tons),  and  conniion  vetch  (12'/1; 
tons). 

The  reader  nuist  remember  that  he  is  not  i)ro- 
ducing  the  yields  of  cover  cro|)s  as  have  been 
given  in  this  paper,  for  reasons  that  you  are  grow- 
ing your  cover  erojis  in  groves  where  onl  yabout 
half  the  soil  is  producing  cover  crop,  and  it  is  mrt 
possible  to  be  able  to  care  for  the  crop  on  a  com- 
mercial scale  as  has  been  done  on  these  snudl 
l)lots.  So  do  not  deceive  yourself  into  believing 
that  the  nitrogen  in  one  acre  of  your  cover  crop 
is  equivalent  to  162  pounds  of  nitrogen  applied 
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in  some  commercial  form.  Determine  accurately 
what  yield  of  cover  crop  you  are  producing,  then 
Experiment  Station  work  along  these  lines  will  be 
all  the  more  valuable  to  you. 

J.  H.  NOUTON. 

Chemsit  in  Charge. 
University  Citrus  Station,  Riverside. 


CLEANING  SEEDLINGS  BEFORE  PLANTING. 


(By  Mr.  C.  F.  Lansing,  Salem,  Oregon,  at  the  An- 
nual Meeting  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Association 
of  Nurserymen  at  San  Jose.) 

Three  years  ago  at  North  Yakima,  Wash.,  when 
our  association  met  there,  I  had  a  paper  on  the 
"Dipi)ing  of  Seedlings  Before  Planting",  and  to- 
day am  asked  to  give  my  experience  along  that 
line,  with  a  paper  on  "The  Value  of  Cleaning 
Seedlings  Before  Planting." 

I  still  have  the  same  opinion  as  at  that  time, 
and  believe  we  can  save  ourselves  much  trouble 
by  a  thorough  dipping  of  our  seedlings  before 
lining  them  out  in  the  nursery  rows.  At  that 
time  the  cleaning  of  the  seedlings,  with  me,  was 
ii-  the  experimental  stage,  but  since  then  I  can 
speak  more  of  the  good  results  and  benefits  de- 
rived from  it. 

After  using  the  solution  of  lime  and  sulphur  of 
different  strengths,  and  getting  over  the  scare 
of  injury  that  might  result  from  the  use  of  too 
strong  a  mixture,  I  decided  to  use  the  same 
strength  (ten  to  one)  as  we  used  in  our  winter 
spray  for  scale.    Since  then  we  have  almost  en- 


It  occurs  to  us  that  we  are  likely  to  fall  into  con- 
fusion through  the  tendency  in  southern  California 
to  use  the  term  "Australian  Navel"  to  designate 
inferior  types  of  fruit  which  are  appearing  in 
orchards  supposed  to  be  planted  Avith  trees  grown 
from  buds  of  the  Washington  Navel.  It  is,  of 
course,  true  that  the  Australian  is  an  inferior 
navel  orange  and  was  decided  to  be  inferior  as 
soon  as  the  comparisons  with  the  Washington 
were  made,  in  the  latter  '70s,  as  we  rememV)er. 
But  at  that  time  the  Australian  was  not  thought 
to  be  so  shifty  as  is  now  suggested.  It  was  in- 
trod\iced  by  Lewis  Wolfskill  from  Australia  in 
187-4  as  an'  established  variety  there,  and  more 
desirable  than  common  seedlings,  and  it  was  so 
regarded  at  the  first  citrus  fairs  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia before  the  Washington  Navel  came  into 
comparison  with  it  and  was  seen  to  be  superior. 
The  confusion  comes  in  Avith  the  use  of  the  name 
"Australian"  to  indicate  any  bad  thing  in  the 
Navel  line,  especially  as  the  claim  of  Professor 
Paine  of  Redlands  becomes  more  established  that 
one  can  escape  the  "Australian"  and  approach 
the  "Washington"  by  rational  pruning  which 
throws  the  tree  from  one  variety  into  the  other. 
We  are  very  glad  to  receive  from  Professor  Paine 
a  personal  letter  on  this  subject  which  we  suppose 
we  abuse  no  confidence  by  giving  to  the  public 
as  follows : 

I'KOi''.  P.iINk's  LET'I'ER. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  call- 
ing your  attention  to  an  article  on  "The  Austra- 
lian* Navel  Orange  Tree"  in  the  July  6  issue  of 
the  California  Cultivator,  which  I  am  mailing 
you.  The  Mr.  Dewey  of  Upland,  whom  I  refer 
to  in  it,  thinks  there  is  a  rapid  tendency  to  re- 
version of  what  were  regular  Washington  Navels 
to  this  inferior  type,  and  I  wrote  the  article  to 
call  attention  of  orchardists  to  his  view,  and  to 
take  another  opportunity  to  invite  attention  to 
the  open-top  pruning  method,  which,  by  taking 
away  sucker  growth  (even  that  which  is  quite 
old  "aiul  large)  keeps  the  Navel  oranse  tree  to 
its  old.  out-growing  branches  and  gives  a  chance 
to  grow  new  fruit  spurs  along  such  limbs,  and 
puts  an  end  to  rank  growth  that  might  have  any 
such  tendency  to  reversion  of  type. 

I  am  going  to  ask  Dr.  Coit  of  the  Whittier 
^5tation,  near  by  Upland,  to  find  a  time  when  he 
can  go  over  there  and  see  the  o])erations — quite 
extensive  there  and  in  Ramona — and  note  the 
character  of  the  limbs,  for  he  is  removing  side 
I'mbs,  too,  that  appear  to  him  to  tend  the  Aus- 
tralian type  way,  and  watch  the  changes  that  are 
brought  about. 


tirely  done  away  with  the  woolly  aphis  on  the 
apple  roots,  and  believe  it  has  partially,  of  not 
fully,  overcome  the  hairy  root  as  well.  At  least, 
we  have  had  a  great  deal  less  of  the  hairy  root 
since  we  began  its  use. 

I  selected  from  our  apple  seedlings  about  one 
hundred  of  the  worst  specimens  of  hairy  root  that 
I  could  find,  and  trimmed  them  close,  and  dipped 
them  well,  then  planted  them  by  themselves,  with 
the  object  of  a  special  test,  and  while  I  cannot 
say  they  were  free  from  the  disease,  I  know  there 
were  a  large  number  of  them  that  were  good 
healthy-rooted  trees. 

I  have  long  wondered  if  the  hairy  root  was  not 
to  some  extent  the  result  of  injury  to  the  root  by 
the  woolly  aphis,  puncturing  or  gnawing  the  bark 
of  the  young  plant  which  causes  it  to  callous,  and 
the  result  is  a  great  number  of  small,  fine  roots. 
This  idea  may  be  contrary  to  most  scientific  in- 
vestigations, but  at  any  rate  many  of  the  seed- 
lings that  had  hairy  root  before  receiving  the 
above  treatment  had  none  two  years  later  when 
dug. 

Another  advantage  in  the  cleaning  of  the  seed- 
lings before  planting  is  that  this  solution  acts  as 
the  first  spraying  and  this,  too,  saves  an  extra 
trip  over  the  field  with  the  spraying  outfit.  The 
plants  grow  more  luxuriantly  early  in  the  season, 
and  are  clean  and  healthy. 

I  would  like  to  report  as  favorably  on  the  treat- 
ment of  pear  seedlings  as  on  the  apple,  but  can- 
not ;  as  it  seems  to  have  no  effect  on  them,  and 
the  pear  aphis  thrives  as  well  after  the  treatment 
as  before. 


If  this  matter  interests  you,  and  Dr.  Coit  is  not 
too  much  engaged  to  observe  this  matter,  I  wish 
you  would  suggest  to  him  to  make  observations, 
for  that  would  be  all  that  is  necessary. 

Chas.  R.  Paine. 

Redlands. 

rUOF.    I'AIMO'S   KEVIEW   OF   MH.   DEWEY 's  WORK. 

The  following  is  Prof.  Paine 's  study  of  Mr. 
Dewey's  experiments  as  cited  in  his  letter: 

By  invitation  of  Chas.  A.  Dewey  of  Upland,  I 
visited  a  few  days  ago  orchards  there  in  which 
he  is  working  to  transform  the  so-called  Austra- 
lian Navel  orange  trees  to  true  Washington  Na- 
vels. 

The  character  of  the  former  sort,  seen  here  and 
there  in  a  grove  of  the  latter,  is  distinctively 
marked  by  greater  dimensions  both  in  height  and 
breadth,  and  by  more  openness  of  the  branches 
which  extend  upward  obliquely,  contrasting  with 
the  pendent  tendency  of  the  branches  of  the  true 
navel  orange  tree.    The  foliage  also  is  distinctive. 

Progressive  Deterioration, — A  feature  of  many 
trees,  supposedly  of  the  regular  navel  type,  he 
pointed  out,  was  to  have,  in  some  cases,  the  top- 
most branches  of  the  Australian  type ;  in  others,  in 
addition  to  the  modified  top,  an  extension  of 
this  sort  of  branch  and  foliage  to  branches  next 
below ;  again,  other  trees  would  show  the  change 
still  lower  down,  and  unless  such  change  from 
the  true  type  was  arrested,  the  whole  tree  would 
become  the  well-known  Australian  orange  tree, 
produced,  not  from  bud  variation  in  the  original 
nursery  form,  but  by  deterioration  in  orchard 
growth  from  what  was  at  first  the  regular  desir- 
able variety. 

His  contention  is  that  this  is  the  tendency  of 
the  Washington  Navel  orange  tree.  He  finds  that 
when  observation  of  a  certain  orchard,  for  in- 
stance, is  made,  a  limited,  definite  number  of  such 
inferior  trees  (Australian)  may  be  found  by  any- 
one at  all  ac(iuainted  with  orange  culture;  in 
these  trees  rebudding  may  be  done  and  the  tree 
be  changed  to  the  normal  kind.  Later,  to  the  sui'- 
prise  of  the  orchardist,  several  other  trees  of 
the  objectionable  sort  may  be  discovered,  and 
after  very  careful  observation  to  make  sure  that 
all  are  included,  he  rebuds  the  second  lot;  again, 
after  a  further  interval,  some  Australians  appear 
and  he  is  forced  to  conclude  that  a  change  in 
the  character  of  the  trees  is  going  on,  not  merely 
that  change  indicative  of  age,  but  an  active,  vig- 
orous growth  different  from  that  which  belongs 
to  the  Washington  Navel,  bearing  fruit  of  an 
inferior  quality._ 


Corrected  by  Pruning. — He  was  working  at  the 
time  of  my  visit  in  an  orchard  of  large  old  trees, 
rebudding  those  which  were  wholly  Australians, 
and  cutting  out  from  other  trees  all  those  parts 
which  had  taken  on  the  Australian  type,  having 
learned  by  long  and  close  observation  the  features 
of  branch  and  foliage  indicative  of  the  changed 
condition ;  sometimes  it  would  seem  to  a  bystander 
that  he  was  destroying  branches  of  the  regular 
sort. 

The  deterioration  from  the  Washington  Navel 
to  the  Australian  is  brought  about,  he  ob.serves, 
by  limbs  growing  upright  or  nearly  so,  originat- 
ing as  suckers  on  the  trunk  and  growing  above 
the  pendent  branches,  such  limbs  ultimately  dom- 
inating the  tree. 

His  theory  is,  though  I  did  not  get  an  exact  im- 
pression of  it  (and  I  mingle  my  own  view  with 
his  to  form  a  theory)  that  the  upright  strong- 
growing  branches,  by  their  leaves,  elaborate  a 
plant  food  of  a  peculiar  quality,  which,  supplied 
to  the  other  parts  of  the  tree,  changes  them  in 
wood  and  foliage,  in  the  course  of  years,  to  a 
likeness  of  the  upright  growth  of  the  so-called 
Australian  Navel  orange  tree ;  vuiseientific,  prob- 
ably. 

I  have  not  myself  observed  such  changes  of  type 
gradually  proceeding,  nor  noted  an  increasing 
number  of  Australians  from  year  to  year ;  had  I 
formed  the  habit,  as  I  should  have,  of  rebudding 
all  trees  of  inferior  fruiting  qualities,  I  should  be 
in  a  position  to  know  personally  the  truth  of  this 
matter. 

Sucker  Growth  Condemned. — This  is  true,  how- 
ever, as  all  orchardists  know,  that  sucker  growth, 
in  the  early  years  of  its  fruiting,  especially,  bears 
fruit  of  a  thicker  skin  and  coarser  texture,  cor- 
responding with  the  rankness  of  the  growth  of  the 
wood,  and  that  such  growth,  if  it  comes  from  the 
trunk,  becomes  the  strongest  part  of  the  tree  and 
overhangs  and  dominates  the  proper  fruiting 
wood;  and,  if  it  comes  from  a  branch,  it  weakens 
and  ultimately  destroys  that  branch. 

For  the  sake  of  maintaining  high  quality  of 
fruit  there  is  no  doubt  that  such  growth  should 
be  kept  down,  and  that  only  pendent  branches 
shoulcl  constitute  the  tree  to  be  at  its  best  as  a 
profitable  fruit  tree.  To  this  end  it  is  important 
that  young  orange  trees  should  be  allowed  to 
increase  in  size  chiefiy  by  the  slower  formation 
of  small  fruiting  branches  '  instead  of  sucker 
growth,  or  even  upright  growth  on  the  branches. 

If  due  attention  is  given  to  these  particulars  in 
all  stages  of  orange  tree  formation,  such  a  con- 
dition as  Mr.  Dewey  finds  could  not  result,  \inless, 
as  is  commonly  thought,  the  original  bud,  a  muta 
tion,  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  tree  form  and  char- 
acter called  Australian. 

The  highest  type  of  the  navel  orange  tree  found 
by  Mr.  Shamel  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  the  orchards  of  the  National  Orange  Company 
at  Riverside  is  composed  wholly  of  pendent 
branches  so  growing  and  fruiting  that  the  open- 
ness of  the  down-hanging  limbs  permits  a  large 
proportion  of  the  fruit  to  form  inside.  "  [Mr. 
Shamel's  work  with  oranges  in  Riverside  is  de- 
scribed in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  April  8  and 
June  24,  1911.— Editor.] 

Suppressing  Upright  Growrth.  —  To  make  an 
opening  by  way  of  the  top  into  the  interior  of 
orange  trees  in  order  that  growth  of  fruit  wood 
may  take  place  where  long  stretches  of  limbs  in 
old  trees  have  been  bare,  or  the  abiding  place  of 
dead  brush,  or  the  home  of  suckers,  also  has  the 
effect  of  keeping  in  abeyance  the  vigorous  up- 
right growth  which  Mr.  Dewey  finds  detrimental 
to  the  character  of  the  tree  as  a  whole  and  to 
its  fruit. 

On  his  own  home  lot  in  Upland  he  showed  me 
trees  which,  he  said,  had  the  Australian  tendency; 
these  he  had  treated  three  years  before,  not  by 
rebudding.  These  trees  are  now  of  the  normal 
rounded  form  entirely  free  from  growth  of  sucker 
origin.  The  tops,  however,  are  entirely  closed, 
and  Ihey  are,  in  consequence,  fruiting  but  little 
within. 

Mr.  Dewey's  work  in  Upland  and  Pomona'  is 
quite  extensive  in  altering  trees,  and  of  much  in- 
terest, and  worthy  of  investigation.  If  it  teaches 
no  other  lesson  that  the  value  of  regulating  the 
growth  of  the  branches  so  as  to  secure  better 
quality  of  fruitj  it  is  worth  while.   •    -•  ■  :  - 

COMMENDED  TO  DR.  COIT.    ' 

[In  accordance  with  Prof.  Paine 's  request,  We 
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commend  the  subject  to  Dr.  Coit  of  the 
University  Laboratory  at  Whittier,  who 
is  making  a  specialty  of  pomological  and 
cultural  questions  in  citrus  culture.  He 
can  probably  answer  our  question,  "What 
is  the  Australian  Navel?"  and  is  inter- 
ested in  all  relations  of  pruning  to  fruit 
character  and  qualities. — Editor.) 


AGRICULTURAL 
REVIEW. 


With  the  Fruit  Men. 

Stephen  Rutherford,  of  Goleta,  Santa 
Barbara  county,  is  the  author  of  the  claim 
that  spraying  with  sea-water,  a  solution 
of  common  salt,  or  solutions  of  bicarbon- 
ate of  soda  will  check  walnut  blight  and 
prevent  injury  to  i.ie  nuts. 

The  Lindsay  Fruit  Association  is  in- 
creasing i.ie  capacity  of  its  packing  house 
by  one-third,  making  it  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  State. 

W.  M.  Hughes,  of  Madera,  has  sold  his 
crop  of  Malaga  grapes  to  a  Fresno  firm 
for  $108  per  acre  on  the  vines. 

To  widen  the  information  of  Placer 
county  ranchers  concerning  injurious  in- 
sects, the  Horticultural  Commissioner  is 
collecting  and  displaying  at  his  office  all 
insects  which  are  likely  to  attack  crops 
in  his  district. 

County  Horticultural  Commissioner  A. 
L.  Rutherford,  of  Stanislaus,  has  sent  out 
a  warning  against  the  powdery  mildew 
of  the  grai)e,  which  he  states  is  doing  con- 
siderable damage  to  the  vineyards  in  the 
county  and  is  not  being  sul|)hured  against 
sufBciently. 

.1.  H.  Leggett,  of  Oroville,  will  plant  a 
large  acreage  to  olives  on  dredged  ground 
near  his  place,  claiming  that  the  fruit 
has  given  great  satisfaction  under  similar 
conditions  wherever  tried. 

The  Chico  Record  estimates  that  the 
prune  crop  of  the  county  was  damaged 
25'/r  by  the  recent  hot  si)ell  and  that 
the  total  for  the  season  will  be  but  50'/r 
of  that  of  1910. 

The  date  of  the  Sebastojjol  Gravenstein 
A|)ple  Show,  on  account  of  the  late  sea- 
son, has  been  changed  from  August  14 
to  21. 

The  first  car  of  apples  sent  out  by  the 
Sebastopol  Apple  Growers'  Union  was 
sent  to  Butte.  Montana,  last  Thursday. 

The  Western  Apple  Vinegar  Company  of 
Petaluma  is  to  establish  a  branch  factory 
at  Sebastopol. 

Some  of  the  heaviest  fruit  shipments 
for  several  years  are  reported  from  Gil- 
roy,  Santa  Clara  county. 

The  Japanese  of  the  Penryn,  Placer 
county,  section  are  organizing  a  union  and 
will  erect  or  lease  a  packing-house. 

A  wild,  non-edible  peach  has  been  dis- 
covered by  a  rancher  near  Fallon,  Nev., 
who  is  planning  to  use  it  as  a  stock  for 
trees  on  non-irrigated  land. 

The  first  carload  of  apricot  pits  for  the 
year  was  sent  to  Germany  recently  from 
Suisun,  Solano  county. 

Reports  of  citrus  shipments  from  Los 
Angeles  county  now  in  the  hands  of  Com- 
missioner A.  R.  Meserve,  indicate  that 
practically  10,000  cars  of  oranges  and  IfiOS 
cars  of  lemons  were  shipped  out  of  the 
county  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  bringing 
returns  of  approximately  $.").000.00n. 

F.  E.  Foster  and  H.  O.  Davis  are  pre- 
jiaring  to  set  out  1000  acres  to  almonds 
at  Esparto,  Yolo  county,  also  a  large  acre- 
age of  alfalfa.  A  number  of  other  ranch- 
ers near  Esparto  are  to  plant  out  almonds, 
as  a  rpsiiit  r>f  the  recent  large  returns 
from  this  crop. 


Deciduous  Fruit  Shipments. 

The  following  gives  number  of  cars  of 
deciduous  fruit  shipped  from  all  points 
in  California  for  the  week  (seven  days) 


ending  Friday  morning,  July  28,  1911,  as 
reported  by  the  California  Fruit  Distrib- 
utors: 

Peaches — 157  Vi-  cars.  Shipments  are 
now  increasing  and  will  continue  to  do 
so  for  the  next  week  or  ten  days.  Early 
Crawfords  are  nearly  finished.  The  crop 
proved  unexpectedly  light.  Very  few 
straight  cars  have  gone  forward.  El- 
bertas  are  being  shipped  in  a  small  way 
and  will  be  in  good  supiily  from  the  first 
of  the  week.  The  bulk  of  the  peaches 
from  California  will  be  moved  within  the 
next  twenty  days.  Fruit  is  of  fine  qual- 
ity and  satisfactory  in  every  respect. 

Plums — 161  i-j  cars.  Plum  shipments 
continue  about  stationary,  there  being  a 
difference  of  only  about  four  cars  between 
this  week's  shipment  and  last.  They  will 
continue  in  about  the  same  supply  for 
another  week,  when  shii)ments  will  prob- 
ably decline.  Diamond,  Wickson,  German. 
Sugar,  with  a  few  Kelsey.  Splendor  and 
Giant,  constitute  the  principal  varieties 
now  being  offered.  We  have  never 
shipped  better  plums  than  are  now  being 
forwarded. 

Pears — 237%  cars.  This  week's  output 
is  probably  as  large,  and  perhaps  larger, 
than  it  will  be  at  any  other  time  during 
the  season.  The  quality  of  the  fruit  is 
steadily  improving  and  is  now  as  good 
as  can  be  expected.  The  greater  jjorlion 
is  coming  from  the  Sacramento  river,  but 
shijmient  has  begun  from  Red  Bluff  and 
Suisun.  The  former  reports  a  good  crop, 
but  Suisun  will  ship  only  about  one-third 
of  her  usual  quantity.  Thrips  has  ap- 
peared in  some  sections  and  is  denuding 
pear,  plum,  and  cherry  trees  of  their 
leaves.  It  will  have  no  effect  on  the  crop, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  pears. 

Grapes — 40 '4  cars,  i^arly  varieties  of 
grapes  are  appearing  in  increasing  quanti 
ties.  The  shijjment  from  the  northern 
part  of  the  State  is  still  very  light,  and 
consists  almost  entirely  of  Fontainbleau. 
Thompson's  Seedless  from  an  early  sec- 
tion of  Tulare  county  have  sold  in  a 
small  way  during  the  week.  Considerable 
shipments  will  go  forward  from  Fresno 
and  Tulare  county  during  the  next  seven 
days.  After  that  time  supplies  will  be 
ample  to  meet  all  requirements.  Thomp 
son's  Seedless  and  Malagas  continue  to 
go  forward  from  the  Imiierial  district,  but 
owing  to  adverse  weather  conuitions,  fu 
ture  shipments  from  this  district  are 
problematical.  Mildew  has  appeared  in 
practically  every  section  where  grapes  are 
grown.  Prompt  measures  were  taken  to 
prevent  its  spread,  and  it  is  not  expected 
that  shiimients  will  be  affected  to  any 
considerable  extent,  probably  not  more 
than  10%  at  the  outside. 

Total  shipments  to  July  31.  2551  cars: 
total  shipments  to  same  date  in  1910.  470l' 
cars. 


The  Almond  Outlook. 

The  California  Almond  Growers'  Asso 
elation  report  they  have  already  sold  a 
good  third  of  their  estimated  shipments 
for  this  season  at  the  prices  originally 
fixed  by  them.  Though  these  prices  are 
from  3  to  5  cents  higher  than  last  year 
the  trade  generally  seems  satisfied  that 
market  conditions  warrant  them. 

The  latest  information  to  the  Associa- 
tion from  Naples  is  to  the  effect  that 
Bari  almonds  have  advanced  12  shillings 
per  100  kilos  and  that  the  crop  is  only  a 
third  of  an  average  one.  Sicily  rejjorts  a 
very  short  crop  and  high  prices.  In  Spain 
the  price  on  Tarragonas  advanced  from  45 
shillings  to  49  shillings  over  night  upon 
receipt  of  the  California  Association's 
schedule  of  prices. 

The  Association  this  year  will  control 
about  60  per  cent  of  the  crop  of  the  State. 
Previous  to  this  season  almonds  have 
been  sold  by  gross  weight,  and  consider- 
able dissatisfaction  among  buyers  was 
caused  by  growers   using  the  heaviest 


sacks  they  could  obtain.  This  year  the 
Association  has  adopted  a  standard  sack 
weighing  17  ounces  and  almonds  will  be 
sold  by  net  weight. 

We  quote  the  following  on  the  almond 
situation  from  an  exchange  at  Antioch: 

"There  was  general  rejoicing  last  year 
when  it  was  learned  that  almonds  brought 
such  good  prices,  aud  many  predicted  it 
would  be  years  before  the  growers  could 
possibly  secure  equal  returns.  Neverthe- 
less they  will  not  only  receive  prices  equal 
to  those  of  1910,  but  even  greater  than 
that  remarkable  record.  Several  reasons 
are  assigned  for  this  result,  one  being  a 
general  crop  shortage  throughout  the 
State,  and  second,  a  greater  demand  for 
goods  coming  from  the  Eastern  jobbers 
and  the  strength  exerted  by  means  of  co- 
operation of  the  many  associations,  which 
must  now   be  considered   an  important 


factor  in  the  industry.  Although  some 
growers  will  not  acknowledge  the  fact,  it 
is  true,  nevertheless,  that  the  associations 
have  been  the  principal  factors  in  enabling 
all  those  engaged  in  the  industry  to  re- 
ceive higher  prices. 

"The  1911  prices,  which  were  set  by 
members  of  the  Almond  Growers'  Ex- 
change which  met  in  Sacramento  July  15, 
were  made  known  last  week.    They  are 


as  follows: 

Nonjiareils   18V(>c 

I  X  L's   17Vi-c 

Ne  Plus  Ultras  16Vjc 

Drakes   14V„c 

Languedocs   14i-jc 


"There  are  now  fourteen  associations 
and  all  are  reported  to  be  in  a  flourishing 
condition. 

"In  order  to  provide  a  building  for 
handling    their    crop,    members    of  the 


Double  Orchard  Profits 


PLANT  TREES  WITH 


Red  Cross 

LOW  FREEZING 

DYNAMITE 


Learn  the  methods  used  by  Hale, 
"  The  Peach  Tree  King, "  and 
other  leading  orchardists. 


6-year-old  apple  tree,  planted  with 

dynamite 


Fruit  tre}\planted  ^"'/Jdt^"!f^ 
in  dynamited  hole  "hoUt 


Subsoil  broken  up  byblast  ■ 
makino  easy  piith  for      lj",ii-.tnri„  a 
rnnfC   /  i  subsoil 
roots,  i'    ,  :iobs(ructinij 

'^C^^  (•  ..     'T"'"   \  ^  ':':sprca(/ ol  i 
■ '      roor.s  ''11 


i-year-old  apple  tree,  planted  with 
spade,  in  the  same  plot 


To  learn  how  progressive  farmers  are  tising  dynamite  for  removing  stamps 
and  boulders,  planting  and  cultivating  fruit  trees,  regenerating  barren  soil, 
ditching,  draining,  excavatini;  and  road-making  write  now  for  Free  Booklet — 
"Tree  Planting  With  Dynamite,  No.  1S2  •" 

E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  POWDER  CO. 

PIONEER  POWDER  MAKERS  OF  AMERICA 

ESTABLISHED  1802  WILMINGTON.  DEL.,  U.  S.  A. 


store-keepers  wanted  in  evcrv  town  and  village  tu  take  and  forward  orders  for 
dynamite  and  hlastlng  supplies.  Not  necessary  to  carry  stock.  Large  sale  powlblll- 
tlcs.    Wrlt<^  at  oni  u  fur  our  Dealer's  Proposition. 

DU  PONT  POWDER  CO..  DEPT.  182.  WILMINGTON.  DEL. 


THE  BIG  STATE  FAIR 

Sacramento,  August  26th  to  September  2nd,  1911 

The  program  and  arranEcments  now  completed  settle  It  that  the  State  Fair  this  year 
n1ll  be  the  biggest  and  best  ever  held  In  Calltornla.  rtesldes  the  largest  Industrial  and 
live  stock  exhibits,  the  biggest  purses  and  best  races,  the  program  includes : 

IMILITARY  BANDS 

CBORUS  SINGING 

NIGHTLY  HORSE  SHOW 

THRILLING  FIREWORKS 

FAMOUS  AVIATORS 

AND  DARING  DAILY  FEATS  BY   DARE-DEVIL  COWBOYS  FROM  ALL  OVER 

AMERICA 


SPECIAL  RATES  ON  ALL  RAILROADS 


August  5,  1911 
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Almond  Growers'  Association  of  Eastern 
Contra  Costa  County  incorporated  the 
Eastern  Contra  Costa  County  Almond 
Growers'  Warehouse  Company,  capitalized 
at  $5000.  The  concrete  building  located 
southeast  of  the  depot  at  Oakley  is  rapid- 
ly nearing  completion  and  will  be  ready 
for  this  season's  crop." 


Prices  and  Prospects. 

Prices  given  by  dried  fruit  houses  in 
San  Francisco  for  Wednesday,  August  2, 
were  as  follows:  Prunes,  from  4')4  to  a 
5-cent  basis,  with  some  purchases  in  se- 
lected orchards  at  higher  prices;  peaches, 
10  cents;  raisins,  4io  to  4  74  cents  in 
sweat  boxes;  Thompson's  Seedless,  5^2 
cents;  Sultanas,  5i'o  cents;  apricots,  14  to 
15  cents. 

Many  of  the  Kings  county  growers  are 
holding  peaches  for  lOVj  cents  per  pound. 
A  very  large  part  of  the  crop  in  the  San 
Joaquin  has  been  bought  up  at  9%  cents, 
the  North  Ontario  Packing  Co.  being  the 
largest  buyer. 

Early  contracts  for  fresh  grapes  near 
Lodi  were  made  at  $25  per  ton  for  Au- 
gust deliveries  and  $18  per  ton  after  that 
date,  but  prices  are  said  to  be  somewhat 
higher  since  that  time.  The  L.  .1.  Lucas 
crop  near  Woodbridge  was  sold  on  the 
vines  for  $100  per  acre. 

The  estimate  of  the  hop  production 
made  by  a  Sacramento  grower  is  as  fol- 
lows: California,  70,000  bales;  Oregon, 
85,000  bales;  Washington,  30,000,  and  New 
York  30,000  to  35,000  bales.  Offers  of  25 
cents  per  pound  are  said  to  have  been 
refused  and  some  sales  made  at  that  fig- 
ure. Milton  Wasserman,  of  Sonoma  coun- 
ty, makes  approximately  the  same  esti- 
mate, although  the  figures  are  somewhat 
higher. 

Fresno  reports  state  that  last  week 
offers  of  4U>  cents  were  made  for  Sul- 
tanas and  5Vi  to  5Vi  cents  for  Thompson's 
Seedless.  An  offer  of  4%  cents  for  i.ie 
Helm  crop  of  raisins  is  said  to  have  been 
made. 

Owing  to  a  short  crop  and  the  amount 
of  fruit  sold  to  canners  or  for  fresh  sbi" 
nient  only,  a  few  hundred  tons  ot  apricois 
were  dried  in  Winters  and  the  Solano 
county  fruit  districts,  although  early  in 
the  season  the  estimates  of  dried  fruit 
houses  placed  the  probable  output  at  as 
much  as  1500  tons. 

Tuscan  clings  in  the  lower  San  .Joaquin 
are  said  to  have  been  sold  at  $52.50  per 
ton. 

H.  A.  Beekhuis,  manager  of  the  North 
Ontario  Packing  Co.,  in  an  exchange  is 
reported  to  have  stated  that  less  than  2000 
Ions  of  dried  peaches  were  left  in  the 
hands  of  growers.  His  estimate  of  the 
raisin  crop  is  45,000  tons,  with  a  holdover 
from  last  year  of  15,000  tons.  Against 
this  outjjut  there  was  produced  in  1907 
75,000  tons,  in  1908  b5,000  tons,  in  1909 
10,000  tons  and  in  1910  02,500  tons. 

According  to  reports  from  Stanislaus 
county,  offers  of  from  $10  to  $12  per  ton 
have  been  made  for  black  wine  grapes. 


Prunes  at  Five  Cents. 

A  sudden  rise  in  prices  tor  prunes  be 
ginning  last  Saturday  and  continuing 
during  this  week  has  left  prunes  at  a 
five  cent  basis,  with  a  few  sales  at  a  still 
higher  figure.  The  rise  was  due  to  heavy 
ordering  from  France  and  other  European 
points,  following  the  news  that  the  crops 
in  France,  Bosnia  and  Servia  were  much 
poorer  than  had  been  expected. 

Most  of  the  sales  for  Europe  have  been 
of  the  larger  sizes,  although  a  number  of 
the  smaller  grades  have  also  been  sold. 
On  Monday  and  Tuesday  of  this  week 
individual  sales  to  European  buyers  of  40's 
to  90'»  were  made  at  !i%  cents  f.  o.  b.  and 
30's  to  40's  at  6Vi  cents.  Some  ot  the  high 
|)rices  i)aid  by  packers  were  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  necessity  of  covering  sales,  and 


there  is  a  possibility  that  the  high  prices  j 
may  not  be  maintained. 

These  reports  and  the  European  order- 
ing caught  a  number  of  packers  unpre- 
pared, and  some  buying  at  advanced 
prices  was  done  to  cover  up  sales  for 
which  no  prunes  had  been  obtained.  As 
a  consequence,  most  of  the  packers  have 
raised  their  quotations.  This  week  a  num- 
ber of  growers  have  been  asking  5'/.  and 
5-J4  cents,  with  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
packers  to  meet  these  figures. 


General  Agriculture. 

A  small  amount  of  damage  is  being  done 
in  beet  and  corn  fields  around  Pleasanton, 
Alameda  county,  by  the  aphis. 

From  80  pounds  of  Oregon  seed  potatoes 
M,  A.  Ludwig  of  Ceres,  Stanislaus  county, 
has  harvested  a  crop  ot  3000  pounds. 

The  cut  worm  has  been  doing  some 
damage  in  the  alfalfa  fields  of  Standish, 
Lassen  county. 

Reports  from  Butte  county  indicate  that 
the  grain  crops  are  considerably  larger 
than  in  1910,  in  spite  of  unfavorable  pros- 
pects in  the  spring. 

Estimates  of  the  grain  crop  for  Merced 
county  place  the  production  at  only  85 
per  cent  of  that  of  a  year  ago. 

Analysis  of  sugas  beets  raised  in  the 
Imperial  valley  made  at  the  State  uni- 
versity place  the  sugar  content  at  from 
17Vi!  to  27  per  cent.  Beets  from  the  Kloke 
ranch  near  Calexico  have  averaged  22 
per  cent  at  the  factory  in  Glendale,  Ariz. 

An  argument  over  raising  bamboo  and 
walnuts  in  Imperial  county  has  been  con- 
ducted in  several  southern  California 
papers  recently,  owing  to  the  suggestion 
that  these  crops  be  tried  there.  It  is 
claimed  that  neither  plant  can  stand  the 
dry,  hot  atmosphere. 

About  200  acres  of  alfalfa  is  being  al- 
lowed to  run  to  seed  in  San  Pasquale  val- 
ley, San  Diego  county,  tKis  season. 

Harvesting  of  the  rice  crop  on  the 
Moulton  lands  in  Coluso  county  will  be- 
gin in  a  few  days,  and  in  case  the  size  ot 
the  crop  justifies  it,  a  larger  acreage  will 
be  put  out  next  year. 

Experimental  crops  of  improved  varie- 
ties of  barley  have  been  harvested  on  th? 
Horst  ranch  in  Yuba  county  and  prove 
very  satisfactory.  The  barley  will  be  ex- 
hibited in  Chicago  and  New  York  this 
fall  by  James  Thompson  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  who  has  charge 
of  the  experiments. 

A  bulletin  dealing  with  California  white 
wheats  has  been  issued  by  the  College  of 
Agriculture  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  bulletin  treats  mainly  with 
the  wheats  from  a  milling  rather  than  an 
agricultural  standpoint,  and  includes  the 
results  of  research  work  done  by  A.  J. 
Gaumnitz.  Among  the  topics  discussed  in 
the  bulletin  are:  Kinds  of  wheat,  chemical 
ccmijosition,  methods  of  analysis,  discus- 
sion of  analysis  of  whole  wheat,  milling 
tests  and  baking  tests.  Prof.  G.  W.  Shaw 
and  A.  J.  Gaumnitz  are  the  authors. 


Miscellaneous. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the 
erection  of  a  building  for  the  Farmers' 
Union  at  Valley  View,  Santa  Clara  county. 

B.  O.  Child,  assistant  manager  of  the 
St.  Francis  Hotel,  has  arranged  to  enter 
the  chicken  raising  business  near  Hay- 
ward,  Alameda  county. 

Water  rates  of  $1.25  per  acre  per  annum 
in  Fresno  county,  $1.75  in  Merced  and 
$2  in  Stanislaus  were  recently  fixed  for 
the  San  Joaquin  and  Kings  River  Canal 
and  Irrigation  Company  by  the  boards  of 
supervisors  of  these  counties  and  an  ap 
peal  taken  from  the  same  by  the  com 
pany.  As  a  result  of  the  legal  difficulties 
resulting  from  the  litigation  the  forma- 
tion of  an  independent  irrigation  district 
has  been  agitated. 

Artesian  wator  in  good  quantity  has 


been  struck  on  the  Shaw  ranch  at  Ger- 
mantown,  Glenn  county. 

Active  work  is  being  carried  on  against 
the  Russian  thistle  in  Monterey  county 
under  the  direction  of  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner J.  B.  Hickman. 

At  a  mass  meeting  of  water  users  of 
Woodbridge,  San  Joaquin  county,  the 
offer  of  the  Stockton  &  Mokelumne  Canal 
Company  to  sell  the  water  rights  on  the 
Mokelumne  river  dam  and  the  system 
under  it  for  $250,000  was  refused. 

A  municipal  forest  to  include  four  acres 
of  eucalyptus  trees  is  to  be  established  at 
El  Centro,  Imperial  county.  Enough  land 
will  be  planted  later  to  make  40  acres  of 
timber. 

Army  worms  are  reported  to  be  plenti- 
ful in  the  vicinity  of  Mt.  Shasta. 

A  shipment  of  ten  tons  of  orange  honey 
to  Europe  is  being  prepared  at  Porterville, 
Tulare  county. 

The  manufacture  of  cotton  seed  oil 
from  Imperial  county  seed  has  been  com- 
menced by  the  Imperial  Valley  Oil  &  Cot- 
ton Company.  The  company  will  have  all 
of  last  year's  seed  as  well  as  that  of  this 
year  to  work  upon. 

The  erection  of  a  cold  storage  plant  at 
Petaluma  as  a  method  of  governing  prices 
is  being  agitated  by  poultry  raisers  and 
local  business  houses. 

The  Santa  Barbara  Poultry  Association 
has  started  work  upon  the  show  to  be  held 
next  Januar.v. 

San  Francisco  capitalists  are  reported 


to  have  acquired  water  rights  in  Butte 
and  Yuba  counties  and  options  on  land  in 
preparation  to  organizing  a  large  irrigat- 
ing company. 

The  Vanden  farm  of  1040  acres  five 
miles  north  of  Suisun,  Solano  county,  has 
been  purchased  by  capitalists  for  sub 
division  purposes. 

The  Farmers'  Union  of  Fresno  is  col- 
lecting money  to  fight  the  "raisin  seeder 
trust,"  claiming  that  sufficient  evidence 
has  been  secured  to  carry  the  matter  into 
the  courts  successfully. 

A  reclamation  project  of  20,000  has 
been  arranged  for  in  Sutter  county,  north 
of  Grimes,  tne  land  having  been  purchased 
by  city  capitalists. 

The  Happy  Valley  Land  &  Water  Com- 
pany has  purchased  the  interests  of  the 
Piety  Hill  Mining  Company  and  will  de- 
velop the  water  rights  and  other  property 
to  form  the  foundation  for  an  irrigating 
system  to  cover  a  large  acreage. 

A  machine  for  labeling  each  orange  in 
any  pack  is  being  used  at  the  Chapman 
ranch  at  Fullerton,  Orange  county.  The 
machine  is  a  new  invention  and  is  being 
used  for  the  first  time. 

The  Santa  Ana  Co-operative  Sugar  Com- 
pany has  let  a  contract  to  the  Dyer  Com- 
pany of  Cincinnati  for  the  construction 
of  a  600-ton  sugar  factory  three  miles 
south  of  Santa  Ana. 

The  French-American  Wine  Company 
has  awarded  the  contract  for  the  new 
winery  at  Ukiah. 


PROSPERITY  and  COMFORT 

follow  the  installation  of 

Electric  Power 

A  few  of  its  advantages  are : 

The  cheapest  and  best  system  of  irrigation. 

An  irrigation  system  absolutely  independent  of 
your  neighbors. 

Saving  of  time  and  labor  in  wood  sawing,  feed 
grinding  and  many  other  farm  tasks. 

Reduction  of  danger  from  fire. 

Lightening  of  household  labor. 

Easing  the  monotony  of  the  sickroom. 

Bringing  comfort  and  convenience  to  the  home 
that  will  keep  the  family  circle  unbroken. 

Today,  the  best  work  any  farmer  can  do  for  his  family 
and  himself  is  to  arrange  for  electric  power  on  his  land. 
The  cost  is  moderate,  in  fact  less  than  when  doing  the 
same  work  by  the  usual  methods. 

Talk  it  over  with  our  nearest  district  manager, 
or,  if  more  convenient,  write  us  direct. 

PACIFIC  GAS  AND  ELECTRIC  CO. 

445  SUrXER  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


ik.MOTORS 

EXCHANGE  WEIDENTHAL-GOSLINER  ELECTRIC  WORKS 

TELEPHONES— Douglas  U90.  J  1690.  623-62S  Mission  St..  Cor.  New  MonUomeiy,  San  Francisco 
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Co-Operative  Efforts  Among 
Farmers. 


To  the  Editor:  Agriculturists  in  this 
State  are  slowly  adopting  methods  of 
co-operation  which  are  proving  for  their 
material  profit  and  betterment  in  every 
way.  In  quite  a  large  number  of  rural 
communities  well-organized  societies  are 
firmly  established  and  our  farmers  are 
much  more  united  and  successful  than  in 
former  years.  Of  all  classes  of  our  cit- 
izens, farmers  are  the  slowest  in  adopt- 
ing co-operative  measures  and  plans  for 
their  welfare. 

The  Grange  movement  has  done  much 
in  drawing  our  agriculturists  together, 
and  where  these  organizations  have 
formed,  or  been  instrumental  in  forming 
Rochdale  stores,  very  gratifying  success 
has  attended  their  efforts,  providing  wis- 
dom has  been  exercised  by  the  manage- 
ment. Farmers  are  already  saving  to 
themselves  thousands  of  dollars,  and  oth- 
ers of  their  brothers  who  are  now  sup- 
porting many  middlemen  might  benefit 
themselves  if  they  were  so  disposed. 

Fabmer.s'  I.vsfRANCE. — In  sixteen  coun- 
ties in  this  State  farmers  have  formed 
co-operative,  or  mutual,  fire  insurance 
societies  and  are  profiting  themselves  to 
the  extent  of  very  large  sums  of  money 
annually,  by  retaining  the  premiums  for 
merly  paid  the  regular  insurance  com 
panies,  at  the  same  time  insuring  their 
property  at  proper  valuation  and  well 
securing  themselves  in  case  of  fire.  Many 
localities  are  slow  to  take  hold  of  this 
beneficial  movement — willing  to  support 
thriving,  wealthy,  regular  insurance  com- 
panies. All  our  farmers  must  admit  that 
fires  on  country  estates  are  few  and  far 
between.  From  farming  communities 
flows  a  constant  stream  of  gold  to  the 
cities,  where  a  great  share  of  it  ts  paid 
out  for  urban  fires.  This  movement  is 
no  longer  an  experiment,  and  many  a 
farmer  who  has  not  advantaged  himself 
by  helping  himself,  and  his  neighbor  at 
the  same  time,  has  only  himself  to  blame 
foV  his  negligence. 

.U.NivEBsiTY  Effobt.s. — There  is  every 
good  prospect  for  the  holding  of  Farm- 
ers' Institutes  throughout  the  State  this 
fall  and  winter,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  State  University,  a  liberal  appropria 
tion  for  the  purpose  having  been  made 
by  the  last  legislature.  By  the  wise  man- 
agement of  Prof.  W.  T.  Clarke,  who  has 
these  institutes  in  charge,  they  are  an- 
nually gaining  in  popularity,  the  resulting 
good  following  their  holding  being  fully 
demonstrated  among  the  communities  in 
w}iich  the  meetings  are  held.  Applica- 
tions for  the  opening  of  these  institutes 
ai'e  sent  in  to  hjeadquarters  months  be- 
fore their  holding,  so  greatly  impiessed 
h^ve  numbers  of  our  farmers  become 
with  the  monetary  advantages  that  flow 
frpm  valuable  knowledge  gained.  At  the 
same  time,  there  are  too  many  agricul- 
turists who  scorn  book  learning  and  all 
thiit  pertains  to  scientific  farming. 

[rhe  demonstration  train  that  has,  of 
late,  been  traversing  the  State  under  the 
snQjervision  of  the  State  University,  and 
greatly  assisted  by  the  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad  Company,  is  accom|)lishing  un- 
tojd  good,  sowing  valuable  seed,  the  bene- 
fltfe  of  which  our  farmers,  orchardists, 
aqd  poultrymen  will  abundantly  reap  in 
ydars  to  come.  The  rare  good  features  of 
th'ese  displays  are  viewed  by  a  very  large 
number  of  the  residents  of  our  farming 
coiiirnuhities.  Here  in  Santa  Cruz,  where 
labt  year  the  inspecting  throng  num- 
bered some  300,  the  number  tallied  this 
season  was  more  than  double  that  num- 
ber, and  then  there  was  complaint  that 
too  short  a  time  was  allotted  for  demon- 
stration and  inspection. 


Poi  i.TUY  Gkowix(!. — One  branch  of  agri 
culture  that  has  not  attained  the  promi 
nence  it  should  have  long  ago  reached,  is 
1)0ultry  culture.  With  countless  localities 
within  our  borders  magnificently  adapted 
to  this  immense  business,  with  many  rare 
advantages  of  which  we  have  almost  a 
monopoly,  we  are  so  far  behind  the  times 
that  this  State  annually  enriches  several 
pther  sister  commonwealths  in  the  snm 
of  millions  of  dollars — money  that  we 
might  save  to  ourselves  were  we  so  dis- 
l)osed. 

If  we  were  wise  enough  we  would  great- 
ly profit  by  the  poultrymen  and  their 
helpers  in  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  neigh 
boring  States,  from  which  we  are  con 
^tantly  importing  large  quantities  of 
poultry  produce.  Is  it  not  strange,  that, 
with  all  our  boasted  advantages,  we 
should  fall  so  far  behind  in  the  proces- 
sion? Missouri  has  a  State  Poultry 
Board,  strenuously  engaged  in  disseminat- 
ing knowledge  of  up-to-date  methods  of 
poultry  craft  throughout  that  State.  They 
are  wisely  doing  what  we  of  California 
ought  to  do.  and  that  is  giving  instnu 
tion  in  theoretical  and  practical  methods 
of  raising  poultry  to  grammar  s'  hool  pu 
pils. 

Sometimes  statistics  are  found  to  he 
pleasant  reading;  again  they  are  not. 
California  imports  about  $3,000,000  worth 
of  poultry  products  annually.  Kansas, 
standing  fifth,  among  the  Stntes  or  the 
Union  as  to  the  production  of  poultry  and 
eggs,  but  which  State  leads  all  other.s 
when  the  per  capita  value  is  considertd, 
had  a  surplus  last  year  of  $46,000,000. 
Missouri  claims  poultry  products  lor  1909 
of  the  value  of  $45,902,655,  and,  so  r.xpid 
has  been  the  increase  of  the  business 
during  the  last  several  years  there,  they 
expect  it  will  amount  to  $100,000,000  in 
five  years.  If  any  of  our  poultrymen  are 
desirous  of  knowing  how  some  of  the 
Eastern  States  manage  upon  which  we  in 
great  measure  depend  for  market  poultry 
and  eggs,  let  such  write  F.  I).  Coburn. 
the  wide-awake  secretary  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society,  at  Topeka,  Kansas. 
They  will  be  immensely  surprised  at  the 
high  standing  that  State  has  achieved  in 
all  branches  of  agriculture. 

Over  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad  alone, 
from  October,  1910,  to  March  31,  1911. 
there  were  received  at  San  Francisco, 
from  Eastern  points,  361  tons  of  eggs, 
820  tons  of  dressed  poultry,  and  349  tons 
of  live  poultry — imjiorts  for  only  six 
months.  Large  quantities  of  eggs  and 
poultry  were  sent  from  States  to  the  east 
to  Los  Angeles.  That  city,  according  to 
figures  given  the  writer  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  imports  about  125,000  cases 
of  eggs  and  about  25  cars  of  i  onlh  y 
during  the  year. 

Wide-awake  States  to  the  east  are  alive 
to  the  importance  of  fostering  and  en 
couraging  the  poultry  industry.  New 
York  has  this  year  appropriated  $90,000 
for  her  poultry  school.  Connecticut 
about  $50,000.  Missouri,  $31,200  for  the 
poultry  interests  of  that  State,  $15,000  to 
establish  a  new  experimental  station. 
Kansas  is  to  spend  a  large  sum  for  the 
advancement  of  knowledge  of  jjoultry 
raising,  $2,000  for  each  of  the  next  two 
years,  not  including  printing.  The  man 
ager  of  the  division  of  poultry  of  the 
Exi)erimental  Station  of  that  State, 
writes:  "I  doubt  very  much  whether 
more  than  $1,000,000  worth  of  poultry  and 
eggs  is  shipped  every  year  from  this 
State  to  California."  Any  Californian 
possessed  of  any  State  pride  will  say  that 
that  sum  is  quite  sufficient  to  pay  any 
one  State:  saying  nothing  of  others  near 
by,  from  which  we  receive  weekly,  if  not 


Prune  Dipper  and  Orader 


Through  better  facilities  for  manufacturing  at  our  new  factory  we 
liave  been  able  to  reduce  price.s  on  our  entire  line  of  prune  dippers  and 
graders  15 to  25^.  Don't  u.se  an  old,  out  of  date  outfit  when  you 
can  get  a  new  modern  dii)per  or  grader  at  a  reasonable  price. 

The  season  is  late  this  year,  with  more  than  even  chances  of  poor 
drying  weather,  and  a  good  prune  dipi)ing  outfit  may  save  .several 
times  its  price.  Needle  boards,  grading  screens,  and  all  extras  carried 
in  stock. 

ANDERSON -BMNGROVER  MFG.  CO. 

333-361  WEST  iUt/flN  Sr.,  SAN  JOSE,  CflL 


LARGEST  CnRUS  NURSERIES  IN  THE  WORLD 

Parties  contemplating  the  planting  of  citrus  groves  this  coming  spring 
will  do  well  to  send  for  our  prices  soon,  as  there  will  evidently  a  a  shortage 
of  strictly  first  class  stock.  Write  today  for  particulars,  or,  better  still,  pay 
us  a  visit  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  show  you  just  what  we  have. 

Our  finely  illustrated  booklet,  "Citrus  Fruits."  covering  the  industry 
from  the  seed  to  the  market,  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25c  in 
stamps. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAM  DIMAS,  CALIFORNIA 


PACIFIC  BASKET  AND  BARREL  CO. 

W.  p.  ANGELO,  Manager 

.Manufacturers  of 
VENEER  PRODUCTS 

and  all  kinds  or 
Boxes  and  Box  Shooks 
Berry  and  Fruit  Baskets. 
Car  lots  a  specialty. 

679  BRYANT  ST.,  NEAR  FIFTH,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 

BRANCH  FACTORIES  ;  LODI  AND  FRESNO. 


HIGH  GRADE  CITRUS  TREES 

20  years  experience  enables  us  to  furnish  the  best  absolutely. 
Write,  phone  or  call  for  information.    We  are  here  for  business. 

POLLARD  BROS. 

CORNER  MISSION  STREET  AND  LOS  ROBLES  AVE..  SOUTH  PASADENA.  CAL. 
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ALFALFA 
ALFALFA 

LITTLE  IRRIGATED  FARMS 

Merced  County,  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  3000  acres 
in  small  tracts.  Rich  sandy 
loam  soil.  Santa  Fe  rail- 
road crosses  land.  Two 
shipping  stations.  Sur- 
rounded by  a  highly  pro- 
ductive district.  Abundant 
water. 

Write  today  for  our  descrip- 
tive booklet, 

MERCED  COLONIES 

(Send  this  to  us) 


CO-OPERATIVE  LAND  &  TRUST  CO. 

"Lands  that  produce  wealth" 
595  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

(Please  lend  me  literature  on  Merced  Colony  No.  2) 


NAME  

ADDRESS 


"STAR"  ORCHARD  LADDER 


Corrbints 
STRENGTH 
RIGIDITY 
LIGHTNESS 
DURABILITY 


Ask  your 
dealer  or 
write  us  for 
prices. 


UNION  BLIND  AND  LADDER  CO.,  Inc. 
2243  Per.Ita  St..  Oakland,  Cal. 


RHUBARB  FOR  PROFIT 

A  FREE  BOOKLET  ON 

Rhubarb  Culture' 

$1001  rrofit  per  acre;  plant  now. 
Berry  plan  sof  all  sorts.  Cut  this 
adv.  out  and  mall  today. 

J  B.  WAGNFR,      Pasadena,  fa!. 
The  Rhubarb  and  Berry  Specla'Ist 
P 


EUCALYPTUvS 
SEEDS 

In  large  or  small  quantities,  33  species  to 
select  from.  Write  for  free  pamphlet. 
"Eucalyptus  Culture."  It  tells  you  how 
to  sc  iv  the  seed,  raise  the  plants  and 
plant  out  in  the  field.  Also  describes  all 
(he  leading  kinds,  gives  their  uses,  etc. 

Trial  packets  15c  each,  4  for  50c.  Write 
for  prices  in  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

345  S.  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

THE  HENDERSON 

FRUIT  LADDER 

Best  Made 

Durable,  Practical  and  r-faeap- 
est  on  thfl  Market.  Hend  for 
Price  List. 

HENDERSON  MFG.  CO. 

710  E.  10th  Street,  "okland  Cal. 


FARMERS  EDUCATIONAL  AND 
CO-OPERATIVE  UNION  OF  AMERICA 

All  that  Its  name  Implies.  An  up-to-date  farm- 
ers organization  extending  over  twenty-six 
States.  California  Ulvlson  now  well  established. 
Send  for  particulars  State  Secretary,  Farmers 
Union,  Box  18,  Imperial,  Cal, 


daily,  consignments  of  poultry  products. 

Unless  legislatois  in  the  States  men- 
tioned were  fully  satisfied  that  they  were 
acting  wisely,  they  would  not  appropriate 
such  large  sums  of  money  for  the  purpose 
named.  Scores  of  other  States  are  doing 
the  same  thing.  California,  the  most 
favored  State  of  all,  has  made  the  appro- 
pration  of  not  a  single  dollar  for  the  poul- 
try experiment  station  at  Petaluma.  One 
must  see  the  standing  we  have  abroad. 
At  the  same  time  $is2,344  was  appropri- 
ated for  the  State  Farm  expenses  at 
Davis  and  $60,0b0  for  the  study  of  plant 
diseases,  viticultural  investigations,  Im- 
perial county  investigations,  etc. 

A.  W.  Rom . N.SOX. 

Santa  Cruz. 

[The  poultry  station  at  Petaluma  was 
practically  closed,  so  far  as  State  aid 
was  concerned,  in  1909.  It  was  continued 
for  a  time  afterward  by  local  contribu- 
tors. It  never  had  money  enough  to  out- 
fit it  for  satisfactory  experimental  work, 
nor  to  provide  it  with  a  staff  of  resident 
experimenters,  and  naturally  the  Peta- 
luma people  found  it  of  little  use.  Poul- 
try work  is  going  on  now  in  a  very  prom- 
ising way  on  the  University  Farm  at 
Davis. — Editoh.I 


NEW  YORK  ESTABLISHES 
APPLE  GRADES  BY  LAW, 


The  following  are  some  of  the  require- 
ments just  passed  by  the  New  York  legis- 
lature and  now  in  effect: 

"No  person  or  persons  shall  sell,  offer 
or  expose  for  sale  apples,  pears,  or 
peaches  as  and  for  New  York  State 
grown  apples,  pears  or  peaches  if  they 
were  not  grown  or  produced  within  the 
State  of  New  York;  nor  shall  they  brand 
or  label  the  package  or  barrel  containing 
such  apples,  pears  or  peaches  as  New 
York  State  apples,  pears  or  peaches,  if 
they  were  not  grown  or  produced  within 
the  State  of  New  York. 

"The  standard  grade  for  apples  which 
shall  be  shipped  or  delivered  for  ship 
ment  or  which  shall  be  sold  or  offered 
foi'  sale  shall  be  apples  of  one  variety, 
which  are  well  grown  specimens,  hand 
picked,  of  good  color  for  the  variety,  of 
normal  shape,  practically  free  from  in-- 
sect  and  fungus  injury,  bruises  and  other 
defects  except  such  as  are  necessarily 
caused  in  the  operation  of  packing,  or 
apples  of  one  variety  which  are  not  more 
than  10  per  cent  below  the  foregoing 
specifications,  are  standard  grade  size  A, 
if  minimum  size  of  apples  is  2t/.>  inches 
in  transverse  diameter;  or  are  standard 
grade,  size  B,  if  the  minimum  size  of 
the  apples  is  2i/4  inches  in  transverse 
diameter;  or  are  standard  grade,  size  G, 
if  the  minnium  size  of  the  apples  is  2 
inches  in  transverse  diameter. 

"No  person,  firm  or  association  shall 
misbrand  apples  as  to  their  standard 
grade  or  otherwise.  Apples  in  packages 
shall  be  deemed  misbranded  within  the 
meaning  of  this  act  if  the  package  bears 
any  statement,  design  or  device  indicat- 
ing that  the  apples  contained  therein 
are  standard  grade  'size  A',  'size  B',  or 
size  C,'  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the 
ajjples  do  not  conform  to  the  requirements 
prescribed  by  this  act  for  apples  of  the 
particular  grade. 

"If  the  package  bears  any  statement, 
design,  or  device  indicating  that  the  ap- 
ples contained  therein  are  standard 
grade  'size  A',  'size  B,'  or  'size  C,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  i..e  package  fails  to 
bear  also  a  statement  of  the  name  of 
the  variety,  the  name  of  the  locality 
where  grown,  and  the  name  of  the  packer 
or  the  person  by  whose  authority  the 
apples  were  packed." 

This  law,  so  far  as  grades  are  con- 
cerned, is  in  accordance  with  the  Lafean 
bill.    It  does  not  mean  that  all  apples 


must  be  packed,  marked  and  sold  in 
this  way.  That  is  of  course  optional. 
But  when  it  is  sought  to  obtain  the  bene- 
fits of  this  act,  and  apples  are  sold  as 
New  York  standard  "A",  "B  '  or  "C",  then 
the  pack  and  marks  must  be  according 
to  the  specifications  of  the  law. 


GROUND 

bore:rs. 

Trees 


To  Extermlnnte 
SQUIRRE}LS,     GOPHERS,  also 
ROOT    APHIS,    etc.,    on  Fruit 


CARBON  BISULPHIDE 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER. 
Offloet    H24    California    St..    Snn  FranolHcn. 


QUALITY 

IN 


FUMIGATION  CYANIDE 


IS  THE  IMPORTANT  CONSIDERATION 


The  best  authorities  unanimously  agree  that  for  the  effectual  generation 
of  Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  a  Cyanide  should  not  contain  in  excess  of  1  per  cent 
of  Chloride  of  Sodium  (common  salt).  A  higher  percentage  of  this  ingredient 
materially  reduces  the  available  amount  of  gas  by  the  process  of  decomposi- 
tion. 

It  is  well  worth  your  while  to  verify  this  statement,  and  when  in  doubt  as 
to  the  Sodium  Chloride  content  of  a  Cyanide,  have  a  reputable  chemist  furnish 
you  an  analysis.    It  may  prove  a  good  investment. 

The  Roe.sNler  &  HaH.slachor  Chemical  Co.'s  Special  Funiigatins  Cyanide  of 
PotaM.sium  !)8-!>!)  per  cent  and  Cyanide  of  Sodium  128-130  per  cent  In  manufac- 
turr<I  cxpresHly  for  rnnii!;atin;e;.  Contains  no  exocHH  of  chloride  of  Nodlum.  It 
KcneratCM  quicitiy.     Reliable,  Efliclent,  Economical. 


THE  BRAUN  CORPORATION 

SELLING  AGENTS 
363-371  NEW  HIGH  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES 


WHY  you  should  have 

A  Likfreshing  Plant 

BECAUSE  you  can  easily  and  cheaply  convert  your  perish- 
able fruits  and  vegetables  into  staples. 

UKFRESHED  products  are  superior  in  every  way — less  loss  of  weight  and 
food  contents — less  sulphur  required.  Superior  flavor  and  keeping  qualities 
— ^"Just  Like  Fresh."  Cost  of  installing  plant  is  nominal.  Expense  of  op- 
erating is  less  than  sun  drying.  For  other  reasons  and  full  particulars, 
write  or  call.  Be  sure  to  look  info  Ihin  matter  this  season,  as  it  ivill  prove  a 
money  maker  for  you. 

THE  CALIFORNIA  UKFRESH  COMPANY 

THE  WANN  COMPANY,  Selling  Agents 
505  Union  Savings  Bank  Building,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Reference— Wellman  Robblns  IVIercantile  Co.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  DISTRIBUTORS 

1008-1010  SECOND  STREET 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIFORNIA 

We  are  the  Clearance  House  on  iililpments  of  Deciduous  Fruits  from  the  Stale. 
We  can  fill  orders  for  any  variety  of  fruit  from  any  dlslrict  nlth  Prompt- 
ness and  Dispatch.    We  handle  only  In  carload  lots,  and  malic  the  flll- 
Ing  of  F.  O.  B.  orders  our  Specialty.     Some  of  the  principal  Orms 
attilialInK  are: 


EARL  FRUIT  CO. 
THE  PIONEER  FRUIT  CO. 
PRODUCERS  FRUIT  CO. 
FRANK  H.  BUCK  CO. 
SILVA-BERGTHOLDT  CO. 
PINKHAM  &  McKEVITT 
SCHNABBL  BROS.  &  CO. 
PENRTN  FRUIT  CO. 

Officers: 

Frank  H.  Buck,  Pres. 

Chas.  B.  Bills,  1st  Vice-Prps. 
C.  B.  Dewees,  2nd  Vice-Pres. 
H.  A.  Fairbank,  Treasurer. 


GEO.  D.  KELLOGG  &  SON 
VACAVILLE  FRUIT  CO. 
G.  H.  ANDERSON 
W.  J.  WILSON  &  SON 
A.  BLOCK  FRUIT  CO. 
VALLEY  FRUIT  CO. 
W.  O.  DA  VIES 
NEWCASTLE  FRUIT  CO. 

Board  of  Managers: 

C.  B.  Dewees  Chas.  B.  Bills 

C.  Fotheringham      George  D.  Kellogg 

A.  H.  Schnabel        H.  A.  Fairbank 


F.  B.  McHEVlTT,  Secretary  and  General  Manager 

Correspondence  Solicited 


CALIFORNIA  FRUITS 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


Fifth  Edition,  Postpaid  88  per  copy.  Second  Edition,  Postpaid  $2  per  copy. 
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Dow 


Vertical 
Centrifugal 


Pumps 


are  making  a  new  standard  for  high  head  pumping. 

The  experience  geuned  in  thirty-jeven  years  building  of  pumping  mftchinery  has 
resulted  in  the  production  of  a  centrifugal  pump  with  remarkable  efficiency  and  with- 
out the  many  complications  usually  found  to  prevent  end  thrust  and  runner  leakage. 

AGRICULTURAL  PUMPS 

describes  many  tijptH  of  pii)iipn  xuitab/e  for  irrigation  and  other  purposes. 
Free  for  the  asking. 

GEO.  E.  DOW  PUMPING  ENGINE  CO. 

412  Sheldon  Bdg.,  San  Francisco  233  S.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles 

If  you  are  Interested  In  deep  well  pumping  auk  for  a  full  description  fur  the  new 
DOW  NON-PULSATING  PUMP 


{Polytechnic  College  of 

\  A  College  of  Practical  Engineering  T7  *  *  

\   Engineering 


13th  and  Madison  Sts.,  Oakland,  Cal, 
Incorporated  {Capital  $/oo,ooo) 

The  only  school  in  the  West  thoroughly  and  completely 
e(]uipped  foi  reil,  piactical  encineerine  work*  where 
aciual  contracts  are  executed  and  con  struct  ion  work 
performed  by  students.  All  non-essentials  eliminated, 
all  essentials  emphasized.  Gives  an  opportunity  to  special 
iv.e,  combininf  practice  with  theory.  (Grants  decrees). 
Larj^e  Machine  Shops  — Mechanical  and 
Electrical,  Chemical  and  Steam  luiboratorlec. 

Complete  Courses  in  Civil,  Electrical.  Mechaoicjl 
and  Minine  Engineerine,  also  Steam,  Gas,  Hydraulic  and 
itomobile  Enfineeiine,  Architecture,  Etc.  Fiee  Cataloc- 


Water— Water-Water 

Just  when  you  want  it.  independent 
of  wind  or  weather,  if  you  have  a 

"Jack  Junior"  Gasoline  Eji^^ine 

and  Handy  Pump  Jack 


Tlie  combination  Is  just  right  for  farm 
pumping.  Gives  the  stock  plenty  of  cool, 
fresh  water,  waters  the  garden  and  supplies  a 
reliable  water  system  for  the  home  and  dairy. 

This  outfit  will  work  any  ordinary  wind- 
mill pump  to  its  full  capacity.  1,000  gallons 
per  hour  on  a  moderate  lift  is  easy  with  this 
outfit  if  your  pump  has  that  capacity. 

The  Handy  Pump  Jack  can  be  easily  at- 
taclu'd  to  any  win*  Inilll  pii  mp.  It  Ih  back-geared. 
BtrooKly  built  and  has  tiKht  and  luoee  pulleys. 

Tho.laok  Junior  tea  four  cycle,  water  cooled 
Qasoline  Knijino:  Minipl  design,  BtronK  and  dur- 
able, and  Kuarantoed  to  develop  full  one  horse 
power.  It  is  a  perfect,  practical  engine  for  aen- 
eral  farm  work  and  will  run  any  of  the  h&na  or 
foot  power  machinery. 
Send  for  full  information  eiven  In  free 
Catalog  No.  PR  1035 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 
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CALIFORNIANS  AT  THE  DRY- 
FARMING  CONGRESS. 

To  the  Editor:  The  writer,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  committee,  desires 
to  call  special  attention  to  the  meeting 
of  the  International  Dr.v-Farming  Con- 
gress, to  be  held  at  Colorado  Springs, 


mS\ST  ON 


^•^^L  BRAND 

AXLE 
GREASE 

Makes  a  hard  load  pull  easily. 
In  constant  use  for  16  years. 

Most  machinery  makers  say: 
"  Use  Good  Crease." 
HUB  brand  is  the  best. 
It's  cheapest  at  first  and  at  last 


The  Brininstool  Co. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


MALL  Bl 

iff D£)UfilS  II 


POMONA 
U  M  F»  S 

FO>- DEEP.  WELLS 


BUILT  FOR  FARM  OR  IRRIGATION 
PURPOSES 


WATER  RAISING  FROH  DEEP  WELLS 
OUR  SPECIALTY. 

POMONA  MFG.  CO. 

POMONA.  CALIF. 

Or  WEED  ENGINEERING  CO. 

PORTERVILLE.  CALIF. 


VETCH 

(Vicia  Satlva) 

The  most  valuable  plant  for  cover  crops  now 
being  used  In  California.  For  best  results 
shou  d  be  sawn  in  Aus;ust  or  .September,  if 
possible,  and  plowed  under  earlj-  In  the 
Spring.  Also  very  valuable  as  hay  and 
when  so  lisfed  should  be  sown  with  oats  or 
barley  to  hold  up  the  Vetch. 

Write  lor  prices. 

VALLEY  SEED  CO. 

313  J  St.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Agents  lor  Mococa  Fertilizers 


Colorado,  October  16  to  20,  inclusive.  In- 
asmuch as  a  large  proportion  of  the  ara- 
ble land  of  California  must  always  be 
farmed  under  conditions  of  limited  rain- 
fall, it  is  extremely  important  that  there 
should  be  a  good  representation  from 
this  Stsite  at  the  next  congress.  The 
movement  is  an  international  one,  and 
representatives  from  all  foreign  countries 
having  similar  conditions  will  be  well  rep- 
resented by  official  government  delegates. 

Every  country  in  the  world  has  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  agricultural  acreage  for 
which  there  is  either  limited  rainfall  or 
limited  moisture  in  other  forms.  To  solve 
these  problems  is  the  work  of  this  great 
co-operative  congress,  and  you  are  urged 
to  consider  this  convention  of  the  utmost 
commercial  and  social  importance  to 
your  country,  commonwealth,  and  asso- 
ciates. The  program  will  be  devoted  to 
discussing  plans  for  rapid  enlargement  of 
the  necessary  agricultural  educational 
propaganda;  cooperative  work  between 
Nation,  State,  and  farmer  in  developing 
a  higher  type  of  methods  and  production; 
exchanging  reports  between  nations. 
States,  and  farmers,  as  to  methods  of 
overcoming  problems  in  the  conservation 
of  moisture,  soil  fertility,  and  of  breeding 
more  drouth-resisting  plants  and  fruits; 
studying  the  rebuilding  of  soils  and  over- 
coming of  diseases  of  plant  life,  trees,  and 
soils;  enlargement  of  experimental  meth- 
ods; national  and  State  legislation  affect 
ing  the  farmer  from  the  standpoint  of 
development  and  methods;  immigration; 
the  interests  of  the  homesteader,  etc. 

The  program  will  be  so  arranged  that 
delegates  may  have  ample  opportunity 
to  visit  the  exposition  and  other  attrac- 
tions. At  least  one  evening  will  be  de- 
voted to  amusement  and  two  evenings  to 
joint  sessions  of  the  Dry-Farming  Con- 
gress and  the  Congress  of  Farm  Women. 
The  International  Section  will  be  ad 
dressed  by  scientists  from  many  nations. 

The  live  issues  of  the  day  in  the  agri- 
cultural world  will  be  discussed  by  lead- 
ing thinkers  and  experimentalists,  and 
no  feature  of  practical  farming  will  be 
omitted  in  the  arrangement  of  the  ses- 
sions. 

Technical  matters  will  be  treated  in 
reports  made  to  the  congress'  by  special 
committees  appointed  by  the  i)resident 
of  the  congress  to  carry  on  investigations 
and  to  formulate  future  i)lans  and  advice 
for  the  benefit  of  members  of  this  con- 
gress. Institute  sessions  will  be  arranged 
for  in  charge  of  various  States  each  day. 

An  educational  magazine  is  issued  once 
each  month  by  the  Dry-Farming  Congress. 
Hundreds  of  valuable  articles  by  the 
world  experts,  by  practical  farmers  and 
special  writers  are  published  throughout 
the  year,  and  reports  are  given  from 
hundreds  of  farmers  through  the  statis- 
tical department.  This  magazine  is  sent 
to  any  address  for  one  dollar  per  year. 

This  is  one  of  the  world's  great  move- 
ments, having  in  view  the  betterment  of 
agricultural  conditions,  and  California 
should  be  well  represented. 

G.  W.  SiiAW, 
Member  of  Executive  Committee. 

Tniversity  of  California,  Berkeley. 


THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  TABLE 
GRAPES. 


(Continued  From  Page  101.) 

injured  grapes  the  number  is  greater  and 
the  forms  more  active.  If  many  broken 
grapes  occur  they  should  not  be  mixed 
with  the  sound  grapes  if  the  best  wine  is 
to  be  made. 

"The  best  method  for  the  separation  of 
inferior  grapes  is  the  double  picking. 
This  may  be  done  by  furnishing  each 
picker  with  two  boxes,  one  for  the  sound 
grapes  and  the  other  for  the  rest.  A  bet- 
ter method,  however,  is  to  etather  oniy 
the  good  grapes  at  first.    The  inferior 


grapes  can  then  be  made  into  a  fair  wine 
and  at  worst  are  useful  as  distilling  ma- 
terial. If  the  grapes  left  are  too  few  to 
repay  a  second  picking,  it  is  better  to 
leave  them  and  lose  them  completely  than 
to  mix  them  witii  the  good  grapes  and 
make  all  the  wine  inferior. 

"Grapes  as  they  hang  in  the  vineyard 
are  usually  clean,  except  in  the  vicinity 
of  dusty  roads  or  on  vines  pruned  so  low 
that  the  fruit  rests  on  the  soil.  The 
most  harmful  forms  of  dirt  are  those  to 
which  grapes  may  be  exposed  after  gath- 
ering. Grapes  gathered  in  moldy,  vinegar 
sour  boxes,  hauled  in  dirty  wagons  or  cars 
and  passed  through,  dirty  crushers,  con- 
veyors and  presses  may  be  so  comiiletely 
infected  with  injurious  germs  that  it  is 
impossible  to  obtain  a  good  fermentation. 
The  most  injurious  form  of  dirt  is  grapes, 
must  or  wine  which  have  been  allowed  to 
l)ecome  moldy  or  vinegar-sour." 

The  subject  matter  of  the  bulletin  is 
divided  up  under  the  following  headings; 
"The  Nature  of  Wine,"  "The  Biological 
Theory  of  Wine-Making,"  "Micro-Organ- 
isms Found  on  Grapes,"  "Micro-Organisms 
Found  in  Wine,"  and  "Control  of  the 
Micro-Organisms." 

A  new  dairy  paper.  The  Valley  Dairy- 
man, is  to  be  started  by  V.  L.  Reynolds 
of  Corcoran,  Kings  county. 

The  National  Creamery  Butter  .Makers' 
Association  has  chosen  Chicago  for  their 
annual  convention,  to  be  held  next  Octo 


WAIMXED 

Position  on  Fruit  or  Stock  Rancb  by  grad- 
uate ol  Universiiy  Farm.  Box  58.  Pacilie 
Rural  Prcs«.  420  Market  St..  San  Francisco 


ber  during  the  time  that  the  International 
Dairy  Show  is  going  on. 


August  5,  1911 
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Dodder  in  Alfalfa. 


To  the  Editor:  I  am  In  trouble  with 
that  Vicious  weed  "Dodder",  and  would 
like  to  ask  a  few  questions.  Is  it  an  an- 
nual or  a  perennial;  or,  in  other  words, 
does  it  come  every  year  from  the  seed? 
I  have  been  a  reader  of  the  Press  for 
nearly  two  years,  and  I  do  not  remember 
seeing  anything  about  dodder. 

Last  December  I  took  a  sample  of  seed 
and  had  it  examined  on  purpose  to  avoid 
any  trouble  about  weeds.  The  seed  was 
fine  and  they  said  it  was  all  right,  but 
of  course  I  do  not  blame  them,  for  in  a 
sample  of  a  half  pint  there  might  not 
have  been  a  single  dodder  seed.  But  all 
the  same  I  have  cut  out  eighty-five  spots 
of  dodder,  and  it  has  spread,  since  the 
seed  was  sown  in  April,  over  three  feet. 
If  it  comes  every  year  from  the  root,  it 
is  a  hard  thing  to  deal  with,  but  if  the 
root  dies,  and  it  comes  every  year  from 
seed  it  can  be  got  rid  of  quite  easily. 

Lodi,  Cal.  L.  A.  Woodbury. 


To  the  Editor:  Will  you  please  inform 
me  as  to  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  "Dod- 
der," known  as  "love  vine"?  I  have  a 
few  small  patches  in  my  alfalfa  field 
this  spring.  It  came  in  last  winter.  Does 
it  come  from  seed?  It  does  not  seem  to 
have  any  root  at  all,  as  far  as  I  can  see. 
The  pest  came  in  this  part  of  the  valley 
very  thick  through  the  overflow  from  the 
creeks  that  come  from  the  Santa  Cruz 
mountains.  Some  fields  are  covered  on 
the  San  Francisco  road  near  Santa  Clara 
and  the  side  of  the  road  is  yellow  now 
with  it.  Subscriber. 

Sunnyvale. 

We  have  fully  expounded  this  matter  in 
earlier  issues,  but  doubtless  many  newer 
subscribers  will  be  interested  in  a  re-state- 
ment. 

The  vegetable  parasite  known  as  dodder 
is  a  species  of  Cuscuta.  It  grows  from 
seed  which  is  usually  carried  with  the  al- 
falfa seed.  This  seed  sprouting  in  the 
ground  produces  a  plant  which  soon  at- 
taches itself  to  the  stem  of  the  alfalfa, 
and  when  it  has  done  that  the  stem  lead- 
ing to  the  ground  perishes  and  the  dodder 
lives  after  that  as  the  true  parasite,  en- 


tering the  tissue  of  the  alfalfa  and  appro- 
priating its  juices  to  its  own  uses.  When 
the  dodder  is  first  noticed  the  spot  should 
be  covered  with  straw  and  burned,  so 
that  the  dodder  would  not  have  a  chance 
to  make  new  seed,  and,  as  it  is  an  annual 
plant,  its  continuation  depends  upon  bear- 
ing seed.  Some  advocate  spraying  with 
kerosene  and  setting  fire  to  the  doddered 
spot.  Sometimes  the  Are  is  not  hot  enough 
to  kill  the  alfalfa  roots,  but  the  patch 
should  be  raked  and  new  seed  scattered. 
It  is  also  claimed  that  harrowing  both 
ways  with  a  sharp-tooth  harrow  after 
cutting  the  alfalfa  has  a  tendency  to  kill 
out  dodder  by  destroying  young  plants 
which  may  be  starting.  Where  the  alfalfa 
is  used  for  pasturage  the  cropping  of 
the  animals  prevents  seeding  and  in  this 
way  the  plant  is  often  stamped  out.  If, 
however,  it  has  secured  such  a  start,  by 
being  left  alone  for  some  time,  that  it 
cannot  be  checked  by  burning  the  seeds 
or  by  pasturing  the  field,  there  is  nothing 
left  to  do  but  to  plow  up,  turning  under 
the  old  surface  as  deeply  as  possible  and 
resowing  with  seed  which  is  free  from 
the  dodder  seed. 

With  reference  to  the  removal  of  doddei- 
seed  from  alfalfa,  it  must  be  said  that 
there  are  two  kinds  of  dodder.  One  has 
seed  much  smaller  than  the  alfalfa  seed 
and  this  can  be  separated  readily  by  using 
a  fine  screen  which  will  allow  the  dodder 
seed  to  fall  through  while  it  retains  the 
alfalfa  seed.  Unfortunately,  this  method 
cannot  be  applied  to  another  kind  of 
dodder,  which  has  a  seed  about  equal  in 
size  to  the  dodder  and  we  do  not  know 
of  any  way  of  cleaning  alfalfa  seed  from 
this.  If  it  appears,  it  should  be  fought 
from  the  start  in  one  of  the  ways  men- 
tioned. 


BERRY  PLANTS 

LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 

PASADENA.  CAL.  R.  F.  D. 


PUT  YOUR  WATER  JUST   WHERE  NEEDED 


This  cut  Illustrates  our  special  pipe  made  for  surface  irrigation.  We  have  a  circular 
which  gfves  the  construction  of  same  with  prices  and  fully  explains  Its  use,  which  we 
win  cheerfully  mall  you  If  something  modern  and  economical  appeals  to  you. 

We  also  manufacture  all  littlngs  for  the  pipe,  such  as  ells,  lets,  and  gates.  Addressall 
Inquiries  to  Dept.  A. 

AMES  &  IRVIN  CO. 

Cor.  Stti  and  Irwin  St.,  San  F'ranclsco. 

We  also  manufacture  Metal  Roofing,  Conductor  Pipe,  Kave  Troughs,  etc. 


WIXXE  DISTILLATE  ENGINES 


2-H.  P.  $75; 


The  Best  General  Utility  Engine  on  the  Market 
4-H.  P.  $125;  6-H.  P.  $160; 


8-B.  P.  $225. 


Guaranteed  for  5  years 
to  deliver  the 
actual  horse  power 
as  stamped  on  the 
name  plate. 


An  up  to-date  engine; 
snappy,  vigorous 
and  powerful. 
Simple,  reliable 
and  durable. 


WHY  PAY  HIGHEk  FKICES  WUkN  WE  CAN  OLIAKANTEE  SATISFACTION 

Write  for  particulars,  stating  size  wanted 

MILLER  &  KITTS,  Machinery  Merchants 

7lli  Floor,  Hooker  &  Lent  Bdg..  503  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

PUMP  JACKS.  PUMPS.  BELTING.  ETC. 


PIONEER  CEPMXRIF'UGA.L  PUMPS 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to  sell 
you  this  pump  tor  lens  than  you  can  buy  any  other 
make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competitors' 
wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  In  quality  and 
capacity  of  any.  Live  agents  wanted.  Write  for 
circular  and  prices. 

PBBRLKSS  IRON  WORKS,  Sacrament*,  Cal. 

IteDtioB  Rural  PrMs. 


•cissors  and 
Shears 


\fer  Every  Purp 


ose 


K  7.4.%  IN., 
$1 .00 


.P. 

One  of  the  princi- 
pal reasons  for  the 
wonderful  success  of 
the  Keen  Kutter  line  of 
Tools  and  Cutlery  is  very  careful  ad. 
justment.   The  blades  of  Keen  Kutter 
Scissors  and  Shears  meet  from  heel  to  point 
without  any  side  pressure  of  the  fingers.  The 
joints  remain  tight  even  after  years  of  use. 

K00N  KitmR 

Scissors  and  Shears 

are  made  for  every  purpose.    All  are  guaranteed  lo  give  perfect  satisfaction  or 
money  refunded  without  question. 

"^he  "Recollection  of  Quality  'Remains  Long  After  the  Trice  is  Torgotten." 
Trademark  Registered.  — E.  C.  SIMMONS. 

li  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  us. 

SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY,  Inc., 

St.  Louis  and  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


Owners  are  proud 
OF  1  H  G  Wagons 

  There  is  a  certain  pride  in  owning  a  wagon  that  you 

know  is  built  of  the  highest  quality  materials  obtainable 
— a  wagon  that  is  not  only  attractively  finished  with  the 
best  paint   and  varnish,  but  which  also   gives  perfect 
service,  day  after  day,  and  year  after  year.    That's  why 
I  H  C  owners  are  so  proud  of  their  wagons.      If  you 
V  want  to  be  proud  of  your  next  wagon — choose  anyone  of  these 
W  in  the  I  H  C  line— 

[  Weber 

New  Bettendorf   Steel  King 

Wefcer  wagons  have  been  leaders  for  66  years.    Hickory  is 
used    for     axles,   singletrees,   doubletrees,   and  neckyokes. 
Oak  is  used  for  hubs,  hounds,  bolsters,  reaches,  and  sand- 
[  boards.    Oak  or  hickory  is  used  for  spokes. 
I  New  Bettendorf    wagons  are  the  only  wagons  with  tubular 
I  steel    axles — the  only  wagons   with  extension  reach  box- 
\  no  extra  reach  is  needed  to  lengthen  the  gear.  Removable 
^  malleable   sleeves  protect  the  axle   and  can  be  replaced 
when  worn. 

Steel  King  is  the  only  wagon  that  has  a  perfect  adjust- 
able   stake    and  internal   reinforcement    of    axles  and 
bolster.      Wheels   and  box  same  high   quality  as  the 
other  I  H  C  wagons. 

Why  not  see  the  I  H  C  local  dealer  now  about  the  wagon 
you  want.    Let  him  tell  you  about  the  many  features 
and  advantages  possessed  only  by  I  H  C  wagons. 
Let  him  give  you  the  reasons  why  I  H  C  wagons 
k  are  so  light  running,  why  they  are  so  strong  and 
why  they  last  so  much  longer  than  any  other 
wagon.     Also  get  literature  from  him,  or, 
I^B^I^  write  nearest  branch  house. 

V  ^^^^^  WESTERN  BRANCH  HOUSES:— Denver.  Colo.;  Helena. 
Bf  'fwSy^^^  Mont.;  Portland,  Ore.;  Spokane,  Waih.;  Salt  Lake  City. 
If  Utah;  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

International  Harvester  Company 

^      ^^^^^^^^  of  America 

^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Chicago  USA 


I  HC 
Service  Bureau 

This  Bureau  is  a 
clearing  liouse  o£ 
agricultural  data. 
It  aims  to  learn 
the  best  ways  of 
doing  things  on 
the  farm,  and  then 
distribute  the  in- 
formation. Your 
individual  experi- 
ence may  help 
others.  Send  your 

Froblems  to  the 
H  C  Service 
Bureau. 
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The  Outlook  for  Dairying. 


Written  for  the  Pacii  u:  Ri  kal  Pkkss 
By  i\iv.  D.  J.  WiirrxKY. 

I'rices  for  sood  dairy  cows  from  50  to 
70  per  cent  higher  than  they  were  a  few- 
years  ago  and  prices  for  dairy  produce 
12  or  15  per  cent  lower  furnish  the  pe- 
culiar situation  that  confronts  the  dairy- 
man and  prospecvive  dairyman  at  the 
present  time.  Viewed  from  all  stand 
jjoints  the  dairy  situation  in  this  State  is 
one  of  ti.e  most  interesting  that  has  ex- 
isted for  many  years. 

In  spite  of  the  discrepancy  in  prices 
nev;  dairies  are  being  started  in  all  parts 
of  the  State,  milkers  command  $10  a 
month  more  pay  than  five  or  ten  years 
ago,  creameries  are  being  opened,  cows 
imported  from  the  East,  dairymen  who 
once  knockea  their  calves  on  the  head 
are  now  keeping  them  to  increase  their 
herds,  and  the  alfalfa  area  is  being  ex- 
tended as  fast  as  water  can  be  obtained 
for  it. 

A  part  of  this  development  is  unqiies 
tionably  due  to  the  favorable  conditions 
in  this  State  for  dairying,  where  much 
sunshine,  a  mild  climate  and  rich  soil 
combine  to  make  the  production  of  milk 
greater  and  more  easily  secured  than  in 
the  East.  Possibly,  also,  a  large  part  of 
the  interest  that  is  taken  in  dairying  at 
the  present  time  is  due  to  the  demand  for 
cows,  for  everyone  wants  them,  and  wbac 
everybody  wants  must  be  good. 

1  Mi'OUTATioN  Ckasi.nc;. — A  few  years  ago 
it  was  commonly  stated  that  California 
imported  CO  per  cent  of  the  dairy  and 
liouUry  produce  consumed  here,  and  this 
statepient  is  made  in  some  places  even 
now.  What  percentage  of  the  produce  is 
imported  now  it  is  not  possible  to  state 
accurately,  but  as  far  as  high-grade  but- 
ter is  concerned  it  may  be  said  that  not 
only  is  there  practically  no  importation, 
but  the  supply  is  fully  equal  to  the  de- 
mand and  continually  increasing.  The  only 
butter  that  is  being  imported  is  cooking* 
ljutter,  which  is  of  such  low  grade  that 
it  cuts  no  figure  at  all  in  comparison  with 
the  class  of  buiter  produced  in  this  State. 

Practically  all  the  butter  produced  in 
California  is  high  quality,  made  in  cream- 
eries with  |)roi)er  handling  and  sold  for 
(able  use,  while  that  imported  is  made  on 
small  ranches  in  the  East  and  given  in 
trade  at  the  country  grocery  and  can  be 
used  only  for  cooking.  Whatever  the 
percentage  of  Eastern  dairy  produce 
shipped  here  may  be,  it  is  composed  al 
most  entirely  of  this  grade  of  butter,  a 
similar  grade  of  eggs  and  a  heavier  class 
of  poultry  than  is  produced  in  this  State. 

Ai.KAi.VA  Makks  thb  CiiAXCiE. — The 
change  that  has  come  over  the  dairy  busi- 
ness in  recent  years  has  been  due  largely 
to  the  planting  of  alfalfa.  While  the 
great  dairy  connties  were  once  along  the 
coast,  they  are  now  in  large  part  in  the 
irrigated  alfalfa  growing  districts.  Not 
long  ago  Humboldt  was  the  banner  dairy 
county  -^f  the  State,  producing  in  the 
year  enduig  September  .'50,  1905,  4,289,739 
pounds  of  bultfer,  besides  large  amounts 
of  cheese  and  condensed  milk.  This  pro 
(iuction  has  continued  and  increased,  but 
a  still  greater  increase  has  taken  place 
in  the  San  ,Joaquin  valley,  where  Stanis 
laus  county,  which  in  1905  produced  only 
2.006,171  pounds  of  butter,  last  year  pro- 
duced 4,363,296  pounds,  besides  sending 
large  amounts  of  milk  and  cream  to  the 
bay  cities,  either  to  be  manufactured 
there  or .  used  in  direct  consumption. 
These  figures  are  from  the  State  Dairy 
Hereau  reijorts  and  are  of  necessity  partly 
estinaates,  though  approximately  correct. 

The  five  counties  of  Fresno.  Kings, 
Tulaj-e,  Merced  and  Stanislaus  in  1905 
produced  only  9,137,000  pounds  of  butter, 
and  five  years  later  16,450,000  pounds.  It 


is  possible  that  the  figures  of  1905  in  all 
cases  are  too  large,  comjiaratively  speak- 
ing, as  the  production  for  the  whole  State 
is  only  given  as  44,961,047,  and  that  of 
1910  as  45,989,140  pounds.  In  1898  the 
production  for  the  whole  State  was  only 
23,691,439  pounds,  showing  a  considerable 
increase  to  this  date. 

PuK  K.s  Vaby  Lkss. — The  increase  in  pro- 
duction has  been  accompanied  by  two 
changes,  a  more  even  production  through- 
ouf  the  year  on  account  of  depending  on 
irrigation  and  not  rainfall  for  green  feed, 
and  a  greater  use  of  cold  storage,  which 
has  had  the  same  effect.  Thus  while 
prices  used  to  vary  in  one  year  from  13 
or  14  cents  to  as  high  a  price  above  nor- 
mal, the  prices  now  are  quite  even.  For 
instance,  in  1910  the  difference  between 
the  highest  and  lowest  price  for  a  week 
at  a  time  was  only  12  cents,  the  highest 
weekly  price  being  37.08  cents  and  the 
lowest  25.0S. 

Referring  again  to  the  increased  pro 
duct  ion,  another  way  of  stating  it  is 
through  the  amount  that  is  put  on  the 
market.  From  1907  to  1910  the  amounts 
that  were  sent  to  tne  San  Francisco  mar 
kets  were  17,358,960,  13.832. S20.  14,486.100 
and  13.807,100  pounds,  besides  an  unde 
terminable  amount  shipped  direct  from 
creamery  to  retailer  or  consumer,  or  niad-^ 
by  some  of  the  smaller  creameries  in  the 
city  itself.  A  part  of  this  butter,  it  may 
be  stated,  is  composed  of  imports. 

Pkksk.nt  Pkodi'ction  Largk. —  In  the 
first  six  months  of  this  year  a  decided 
change  in  the  amount  put  on  the  mar- 
ket is  noticeable.  By  July  1,  11.318,800 
pounds  came  into  San  Francisco,  prac- 
tically all  of  which,  as  previously  stated, 
was  of  domestic  manufacture,  while  in 
1910  only  8,303,200  pounds  were  sent  in 
during  the  same  period,  and  since  that 
time  receipts  have  been  almost  double 
those  during  the  same  time  in  1910.  A 
part  of  this  amount  has  had  to  go  into 
cold  storage  for  use  later  on,  and  al- 
though the  amount  thus  disposed  of  has 
not  been  given  out,  it  may  be  said  that 
it  is  considerably  in  excess  of  that  put 
away  in  1910.  A  part  of  that  butter  had 
to  be  sold  at  a  loss  last  season,  owing 
to  the  amount  of  Eastern  cooking  butter 
imported  which  had  to  be  sold.  This  year 
less  of  that  has  been  purchased,  and  the 
dealers  do  not  expect  to  lose  money  on 
this  account. 

Accompanying  this  greater  production 
there  have  been  lower  prices.  Since  Feb 
ruary  prices  have  run  consistently  below 
those  of  a  year  before  by  from  3  to 
cents  per  pound.  Last  year  the  lowest 
price  for  a  week's  average  was  25. OS 
cents.  This  year  that  figure  was  reached 
late  in  March,  and  not  until  the  latter 
part  of  July  did  it  come  even  as  high 
as  24  cents.  One  week  it  averaged  only 
20.75  cents;  for  four  weeks  it  was  be 
tween  21  and  22  cents;  and  nine  weeks 
between  22  and  23  cents.  The  price  of 
butter-fat  has,  of  course,  been  several 
cents  above  these  figures. 

PitosiMX  rivE  Makkkts. — These  low  prices 
are  due  to  the  fact  that  California  is 
producing  butter  up  to  her  capacity  foi 
consumption,  and  that  exportation  cannot 
be  employed  to  dispose  of  the  surplus  so 
as  to  bring  greater  returns.  Butter  has 
long  been  sent  to  Alaska,  the  Northwest 
Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines,  which,  how 
ever,  have  taken  about  all  that  they  may 
be  expected  to  consume  without  a  greater 
increase  of  population.  The  Northwest 
will  take  a  considerable  amount,  but  only 
at  prices  that  make  it  uni)rofitable  to 
import  from  the  East. 

Butter  can  be  sent  east  of  the  Rockies, 
but  only  when  prices  are  two  or  more 
cents  higher  than  here,  as  the  freight  is 


SHROPSHIRES  FOR  SALE 


CciOF»ERS'S  3680 

First  at  Koyal  .show,  England  ; 

WARDWELL'S  HONEST 

KIrst  at  IntematlODal  .Show,  Chicago, 
HEAD  THE  FLOCK. 
PURE  BRED  AND  GRADE  RAMS  FOR  SALE 

For  prices  write 


BISHOP  BROS.,  San  Ramon,  Cal. 


Kop  Sale : 
lOO  Shopt-Horn  Bulls 


UNCAS  ER.  GR  NO  !:hAMPI  N  BULL  CALIFORNIA  STATE  AIRS,  1909-10. 


400  Blacuo  Roberts  Glide 
French  Merino  and 
100  Pure  Bred  Slirop- 
sliire  Rams 

In  Single  or  Carload  Lots 
For  further  particulars  write  to 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE, 

Da-vIs,  Cail. 


CHOICE      CHEAP  CONCENTRATED 

MODESTO  ALFALFA  MEAL 

FOR 

CATTLE    POULTRY  SWINE 


FOR  PRICES  SEE  OR  WRITE 


THE  GRANGE  CO.,  Modesto,  Cal. 


America's 
leading  Horse  Importers 

At  the  six  World's  Fairs  since  19UU,  our  Percheron 
Stallions  have  won  every  Championship,  and  every 
first  prize  except  two. 

At  the  recent  California  State  Fair  our  Peroherona 
and  French  Coach  Stallions  won  14  Gold  Medals  and 
both  Championships. 

When  you  want  the  best  come  to  us. 

McLaughlin  bros., 


OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


W.  A.  FORBES,  Manager 


P.  O.  Box  746 


DIEPENBROCK 
RANCH 


LIVE  STOCK  IMPORTERS 

RIVERSIDE  ROAD,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 

Phone  :  Suburban  72x3 


ASK   YOUK  UKAI.KK  FOB 

EL  DORADO  COCOAIMUX  OIL  CAKE 

  FOK 

CHICKENS    AND    IVIIL.K  COWS 

Cheapest  Food  In  the  Market  to-day.     I(  your  dealer  doesn't  curry  it, 

ADDKE88 

EL   DORADO   OIL  WORKS 

149  CALIFORNIA  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


CALIFORNIA   FRUITS   A.NO    HOW   TO   GROW  THEM 

I'rioe  J3 
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RED  BALL  BRAND 


Coutnins  no  ilriigN.  It  is  a  spi«-e 
composed  entirely  of  a  ground,  Moft, 
mellow  root  eontainini;  grape  sugar, 
tannin  and  demulcent  properties 
whicli  exercise  a  very  beneficial 
eiTeet  on  tlie  <ligestlve  organs,  so 
that 


A    LITTLE  OF  THIS    1  <»(»i) 

onubles  stall-fed  animals,  ivhetlier 
horses,  eows,  bulls,  pigs,  slieep  or 
poultry  to  ASSIMILATli:  AI>L  their 
hay  and  grain  food  by  properly  di- 
gesting it;  tlius  their  feed  not  alone 
fills  them  up  but 

BUILDS  THEM  UP. 


Would  people  like  Wells,  Fargo  <$: 
Co.,  San  Francisco  Brewing  Co.,  Jolin 
Wieland  Brewing  Co.,  Baiter  <S 
Hamilton,  the  Fire  Department,  and 
many  other  owners  of  vsiliialile 
horses  use  it  for  years  If  it  was  not 
Iteneflcial? 


Would  skillful  veterinary  surgeons 
like  Dr.  E.  J.  Creely  of  the  San 
Francisco  Veterinary  College  and 
Wm.  E.  Egan,  V.S.,  formerly  of  the 
Board  of  Healtli,  recommend  it  un- 
less it  possessed  sterling  merit  ? 

.See  what  Dr.  Creely  says; 

Dear  Sir: — In  answer  to  yours  of 
tlie  Vth  inst.,  will  state  tliat  I  have 
closely  watched  the  animals  under 
my  cliarge  and  will  say  that  horses 
on  which  your  preparation  is  used 
are  more  susceptible  to  our  medi- 
cines and  treatments,  make  more 
rapid  recoveries  and  are  working, 
while  others  with  less  serious  at- 
tacks are  perhaps  convalescing.  It 
is  a  rare  thing  to  find  an  animal  sub- 
ject to  colic  while  using  your  Food. 
It  may  not  be  policy  on  my  part  to 
recommend  a  Food  which  is  a  detri- 
ment to  our  profession,  but  from  my 
own  experience  it  pays  to  give  an 
honest  opinion.  We  may  lose  on  the 
individual  case,  but  in  the  long  run 
I  make  up  what  is  lost  ten  times 
over  again. 

DR.  E.  J.  CREELY,  D.  V.  S., 

San  Francisco. 


Chickens  produce  more  EGG.S. 
Cows  yield  more  and  richer  MILK. 
Stock  takes  on  more  weigiit— more 
BEEF. 

It  increases  the  power  of  endur- 
ance of  the  HOBSE. 

For  weaning  foals,  calves,  lambs 
and  shouts  it   is  invaluable. 

Compared  with  results,  the  cost  is 
trifling. 

Let  us  send  you  our  booklet  Free. 


BAYLEY  &  LYON 

Sole  Distributors 

Desk  D,  149  California  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

ALL  DEALERS 


now  $2  per  hundred  on  butter  between 
here  and  Chicago,  which  makes  the 
freiglit  about  2VjC.  per  pound  net.  If  it 
is  found  that  the  difference  in  the  cost 
of  production  between  here  and  the  Mid- 
dle West  is  gi-eater  than  this  amount,  and 
in  our  favor,  there  will  be  room  for  as 
great  a  production  as  can  be  developed 
here.  The  Mississippi  Valley,  however, 
is  ijroducing  about  all  the  butter  that  is 
needed,  and  a  market  for  ours  will  mean 
that  we  will  have  to  undersell  them  in 
spite  of  freight  rates.  Considerable 
amounts  of  butter,  however,  have  been 
sent  East  at  times,  especially  when  we 
had  an  early  sjiring  and  they  a  late  win- 
ter. 

The  Pa.nama  Canat,. — One  factor  which 
may  help  prices  is  the  Panama  Canal.  It 
is-  expected  that  instead  of  a  $2  rate  lo 
Chicago,  a  $1  rate  to  the  Atlantic  sea 
board  may  be  obtained,  in  which  case, 
provided  an  excessive  local  production 
keeps  up,  there  will  be  a  market  for  all 
the  butter  and  dairy  produce  we  can  send 
away,  but  at  prices  not  above  those  in 
the  East.  In  other  words,  the  day  of 
high  prices,  according  to  indications  as 
seen  by  the  writer,  appear  to  be  over, 
except  in  case  of  a  national  shortage. 
The  same  view  is  exjiressed  by  many  San 
Francisco  dealers,  whose  opinions,  how 
ever,  on  many  things,  vary  as  their  num- 
bers. All  state  that  high  prices,  like 
those  of  1910,  which  started  the  dairying 
boom,  cannot  be  expected  in  the  future. 

E.NcouRAGiNG  FACTORS. — A  market  that 
v/ill  probably  open  soon  is  British  Colum- 
bia, owing  to  the  reciprocity  treaty.  In 
si)ite  of  a  tariff,  some  butter  has  been 
sent  up  there  this  year,  and  with  butter 
on  the  free  list,  but  little  will  be  sent 
up  from  Australia  or  New  Zealand  or 
over  the  Canadian  Rockies,  where  the 
most  of  that  consumed  comes  from  now. 
The  amount  imported  in  western  Canada 
is  said  by  local  dealers  to  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  7,000,000  pounds  per  an- 
num, which,  if  furnished  by  California 
produceis,  would  keep  prices  at  a  level, 
for  a  time  at  least,  which  would  be  of 
considerable  help  to  the  dairyman. 

The  recent  hot  spell  in  the  East  has 
hurt  production  there  and  will  encour- 
age shipment  to  some  extent,  as  well  as 
enable  us  to  send  some  butter  to  mar- 
kets previously  supplied  from  there.  Sev- 
eial  times  before  California  has  appeared 
to  produce  a  surplus  of  butter,  and, 
through  an  increase  of  population  or 
other  cause,  prices  have  kept  up  fairly 
well  and  may  be  expected  to  do  so  again, 
and  the  great  immigration  into  the 
State  now  gives  all  indications  of  a  stead- 
ily and  rapidly  increasing  local  market. 

The  production  of  cheese  could  be  in- 
creased largely,  and  the  opening  of  sev- 
eral condensed-milk  plants  recently,  in- 
dicates that  much  milk  might  be  con- 
sumed in  that  way. 

Present  Prices  Prokitable, — In  spite 
of  the  large  production  in  recent  months 
and  jjrices  that  compare  unfavorably 
with  those  of  1910,  the  returns  from 
dairying  are  fully  as  good  as  those  of 
many  previous  years,  and  even  if  expor- 
tation to  Eastern  markets  has  to  be  re- 
lied upon  to  take  any  surplus,  there  may 
be  sufficient  profit  to  justify  a  continual 
growth. 

In  the  decade  ending  September  30, 
1906,  the  average  price  of  butter  was  only 
24.17  cents  per  pound,  prices  for  the 
second  half  of  this  period  being  some- 
what higher  than  before.  The  high  and 
low  prices  weie  20.8  cents  for  1896-97  and 
27.8  cents  for  1902-03.  These  figures  wei-e 
obtained  by  taking  the  prices  in  the  dif- 
ferent months  and  averaging  them  up, 
which  would  make  the  price  too  high  by 
as  much  as  2  or  3  cents  or  even  more; 
but  as  compared  from  year  to  year  they 
are  approximately  correct. 


In  the  four  years  following  September 
30,  1906,  the  prices  have  been  30.1,  27.8, 
30.0,  and  31.3  cents  per  pound,  being  cal- 
culated in  the  same  way  as  those  given 
above.  The  figures  are  furnished  by  tne 
State  Dairy  Bureau.  It  may  be  stated 
that  a  considerable  increase  in  the  pro 
duction  of  butter  took  place  in  the  years 
following  1903,  before  the  era  of  excep- 
tionally high  prices,  although  the  present 
rapid  development  appears  to  be  due  to 
the  good  markets  of  1909  and  1910,  when 
the  relations  of  demand  and  supply  were 
different  than  at  present.  It  may  also 
be  noted  that  the  average  yearly  prices 
for  several  of  the  years  between  1896  and 
1901  were  but  little,  if  any,  higher  than 
those  that  have  been  received  this  sum- 
mer, when  more  butter  was  being  pro- 
duced than  the  market  needed. 


CALIFORNIA  COW-TESTING 
ASSOCIATIONS. 


Leroy  Anderson,  of  the  University  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  Berkeley,  has  been 
appointed  to  look  after  the  cow-testing 
association  work  in  this  State  by  Helmer 
Rabild,  who  is  in  charge  of  Dairy  Farm- 
ing Investigations  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Rabild  writes 
that  he  desires  Professor  Anderson  to 
assume  entire  charge  of  the  work  in  Call 
fornia.  There  are  a  few  cow-testing  as- 
sociations in  the  State,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  others  may  soon  be  organized  in 
dairy  sections  where  there  are  enough 
cows  to  warrant  paying  the  services  of 
a  man  to  do  the  testing.  The  associa- 
tions are  growing  in  number  and  impor- 
tance in  the  dairy  sections  of  the  Eastern 
States.  Dairymen  who  are  members  of 
such  associations  are  almost  unanimous 
in  their  approval  of  the  system  and  in 
the  uniformly  valuable  results  which 
they  obtain  in  the  way  of  information 
abotit  their  cows.  If  any  dairymen  or 
farmers'  clubs  desire  to  form  a  testing 
association,  they  ought  to  correspond 
with  Professor  Anderson,  who  will  be 
glad  to  send  them  literature  describing 
the  associations,  and  he  will  visit  them 
l)ersonally  if  it  is  possible  for  him  to 
do  so. 


A  cattle  census  for  Glenn  county,  gath- 
ered through  the  assessor's  office,  shows 
that  on  the  first  Monday  in  March  there 
were  in  the  county  9769  cattle,  13,593  hogs, 
2925  mules,  2692  horses,  113,917  sheep, 
12^5  goats  and  30,672  chickens. 


CATTLE  WAX  FAT 
ON  CACTUS 

Burbank's  .Spineless  Cactus  iurnishes  succu- 
lent feed  the  enti-e  year.  The  ideal  feed  with 
concentrates  or  alfalfa  hay.  Increases  tiow 
of  milk.  Will  It  pay  to  plant  it?  Figure  It 
out  then  writs  us  for  <|uotations,  and  plant 
now. 

TRUMBULL  SEED  COMPANY 

257  MARKET  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


FOR  SALE 

A  Jersey  bull  ealf  sired  by  Ravacliol's 
Romulus    74(K>'2;    dam    Blue    Fox's  Golden 
Rosebay    2()!)372;    half   sister   of    Noble  of 
Oakland's  that   recently  sold   at  Cooper's 
sale  for  .<;15,000. 

T4  B.  PURVINE,  Petaluma,  Cal. 
R.  F.  D.  No.  4,  Box  1S2. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBATJLT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe,  Speedy,  and  Positive  Core 
The  satest.  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takei 
the  place  of  all  Iframecta  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemlehee  from  Horses 
»nd  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CACTEBy 
OKFIKING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 
Every  bottle  sold  le  warranted  to  give  eatUfactlon 
Price  S1.60  per  bottle.  Sold  by  drngglsts,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  fall  directions  for 
ts  use.  ^end  for  descriptive  clrcnlan, 
THB  LAWBENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  CleTeland.  O. 


NO  HOOF -NO  HORSE 

E^speelally  Is  the  dry  season  in  this  sec- 
tion very  hard  on  hoofs.  If  you  have  a 
liorse  with  a  bad  foot  eaused  by  tender, 
brittle,  hard  or  contraeted  hoofs,  split 
hoofs,  quarter  eraeks,  mud  fever,  scratches, 
corns,  cracked  heels  or  grease  heels,  send 
10  cents  postage  and  \\e  will  send  you  a 
r,*)e  package  of  ESHEI/MAN'S  WOOL  FAT 
HOOF  HFALFR,  and  If  satisfactory,  send 
us  tile  50  cents.  If  not,  write  us  to  that 
elTeet,  and  you  need  pay  nothing.  We 
take  all  the  risk,  you  just  try  it.  Send 
for  it  today,  or  send  for  folder  with  many 
testimonials  of  big  horsemen,  vets  and 
otiiers. 

TOMPKINS  &  CO., 

111.  113,  IIS  WINSTON  ST..  LOS  A^QELES.  CAL. 


H.H.H: 

orse  Medich 


HEADY 

Fon 
EMERGENCIES. 

HH-H 

LINIMENT 


SMOUID  BE  IN  EVERY  HOME 
ASA  SAr£-0UAKDA6Amr 
^  SORt  THROAT.  SWELLINGS, 

i^ti^l'^  SPRAINS.  RHEUMATISM. 
NEURALGIA.  STIFF  JOINTS .  LAMENESS. 
STOMACH  CRAMPS ,  DIARRHOEA  .  £ic. 

THE  STOCKMAN \S  STAND  BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  m  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


PROTEIN  A  Ay 

EXCEEDING  "T^T/o 


For  Cat  fie.  Poultry  and  all 
Farm  Animals 

will  double  your  mtlk,  cream  and  egg  supply. 

Write  for  booklet  " Systematic  Feedinc; 

AND  THE  VAI-UH  OF  BOV   BKAN  M  KA  I.  " 

NORTH  AMERICAN  MERCANTILE  CO. 

318-320  Front  St.,  San  Fran<'isco 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  ol 
California  stoclcmen  because  they  sive 
better  reaults  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  out 
Vew  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUUER  LABORATORY 

p.  0.  Box  257.  BERKELEY.  CML 


HARRBSS 
SADDLES 
HORSE 
COLtARS 

IV  They  Last  Longer  "Wti 

The  only  sure  way  to  get  a  HOUl 

Industry  Harness  Is  to  look  for  the  Hercules  stamp 
Hade  by  W.  DAVIS  *  SONS,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Your  Dealer  haa  our  (^ataloeue 


ALTA  VISTA  HERD  OF  IMPORTED  GUERNSEYS 

OWNED  BY 
CHAS.  G.  LATHROP,  Stanford  University,  Cal. 

From  above  herd  I  offer  for  sale  a  few  choice  bull  calves  from  such  slrst 
and  grand  sires  as 
IMP.  LORD  KITCHENER — H3«9 
Winner  of  the  grand  champion  prize  at  Sacramento  State  Fairs  1909-1910  and 

IMP.  RAYMOND  OF  THE  PREEI  113S3 

Winner  of  the  first  prize  1906.  Island  of  Guernsey. 
For  further  particulars  write  to  above  address.    Inspectiot.  solicited. 
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DAIRY  NOTES. 


F.  \V.  Audietisen,  secretary  of  the  State 
Dairy  Bureau,  has  appointed  C.  A.  Peairs 
and  Dick  Lipscomb,  of  Tulare  county,  in- 
spectors of  the  Bureau,  to  enforce  tht> 
provisions  of  the  State  dairy  law.  Messrs. 
Peairs  and  I^ipsconib  had  already  received 
their  apiiointment  as  county  inspectors  by 
the  supervisors  of  Tulare  county  and  will 
be  paid  with  county  funds.  The  new 
county  dairy  ordinance,  however,  provides 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  State  law,  and 
the  new  inspectors  will  have  the  same 
duties  as  State  inspectors,  but  will  not 
work  outside  of  the  county.  Secretary 
.\ndreasen  made  a  trip  to  Tulare  county 
this  week  to  introduce  the  new  Inspectors 
to  their  duties.  New  score-cards  have  beeu 
prepared  by  Secretary  Andreasen  for  all 
State  inspectors.  The  cards  provide  for 
entirely  separate  scoring  of  both  dairies 
and  creameries  for  equipment  and  meth- 
ods, so  that  a  dairy  with  nothing  but  ab- 
solutely essential  equipment  may  yet 
score  100  per  cent  for  methods  of  hand- 
ling milk.  Secretary  Andreasen  states 
that  the  inspectors  are  reporting  much 
better  conditions  in  nearly  all  parts  of 
the  State  than  was  the  rule  only  a  short 
time  ago,  and  that  hearty  support  of  their 
work  is  usually  given  by  dairymen  and 
the  general  public  wherever  they  work. 

A  creamery  company  has  been  organized 
at  Quincy,  Modoc  county,  and  the  erection 
of  a  plant  will  be  commenced  at  once. 

Dairymen  in  the  vicinity  of  Goshen, 
Tulare  county,  are  organizing  a  co-opera- 
tive creamery. 

The  John  Offutt  cheese  factory  near 
Petaluma  has  closed  down  for  the  season. 

Col.  11.  H.  Bryant,  State  dairy  inspector. 

HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


11.  l-OCKK  CO..  l^ockeford.  Cut.,  are 
offering  registLied  Jmscy  bulls  and  bull 
calves  of  the  clioicest  Island  and  AmiTi- 
caii  breeding,  from  prize  winners  and 
liig  producers;  also  a  carload  of  un- 
rigistered  Jersey  cows,  and  a  car  ot 
Jersey  heifers,  unregistered. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns;  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cuttle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321. 
Felaluma.  Cal. 

PUltE-BRED  SHORT-HORNS.  Poland- 
Cliina  hogs,  and  Shropshire  sheep.  Rose- 
lawn  Stock  Farm,  Woodland,  Cal. 


A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS,  Woodland,  Cal. — 
Importers  and  breeders  registered  Hol- 
steins. 


.STEVKNSON  &  WAGNER.  Newman.  Cal. — 
Holstein-Fresian  bulls,  heifers  tor  sale. 


HENRY  WHEATLEY,  Napa,  Cal. — Breeder 
and  importer  of  Shires  and  Percherons. 

rHOROUGHBRED  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP, 
both  sexes.  S.  H.  Fountain,  importer 
and  breeder,  Dixon.  Cal. 


SWINE 


DESIRABLE  YOUNG  HOLSTKIN  COWS, 
cheap,  for  immediate  sale;  pedigreed 
Guernsey  cows,  lieifers  and  a  tine  young 
hull,  all  of  the  Yeksa  strain.  OfHce,  Bella- 
vista  Stock  Ranch,  503  First  National 
Bank  Bldg.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


FOUR  OAKS  STOCK  CO.,  breeders  of 
Berkshire  and  Hampshire  hogs  and  Im- 
porter Hampshire  Down  sheep.  Wood- 
land, Cal.  

POLAND  CHINA  HOGS;  Barred  Rocks  and 
Black  Minorca  poultry;  young  stock  and 
eggs  for  sale.  M.  Bassett,  Hanford.  Cal. 

K.NTERPRISE  STOCK  FARM,  Woodland, 
(;al. — Short-liorns,  Shropshire  rams,  Uu- 
roc-Jersey  swine  and  collie  puppies. 


THOROUGHBRED  MULEFOOT  AND 
BERKSHIRE  HOGS.  California  Hog  & 
Land  Co.,  Calistoga. 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi.  San  Joaquin  Co. 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 

G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  also 
Short-horns. 

KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Poland- 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry.  Farmington. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  Po LAND-CHINA  HOGS. 
Both  sexes.     C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton,  Cal. 


STUDARUS  &  CUNNINGHAM,  Mills,  Cal 
Registered  O.  I.  C.  swim- 

CALIFORNIA    NURSERY   CO..   Niles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 


H    B    WINTRINGHAM,  Middletown,  Lake 
Co.,  Cal.    Breeder  of  Tamworths. 


who  has  been  working  in  San  Jose  recent 
ly,  reports  that  a  large  amount  of  under 
weight  butter  is  on  the  market  there.  In 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  the  Dairy 
Bureau,  no  prosecutions  will  be  made 
until  the  second  offense. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Poage,  of  Colusa,  has  pur- 
chased the  Holstein  bull  Vreeman  of 
Granville  from  A.  W.  Morris  of  Wood- 
land. Dr.  Poage  expects  to  purchase  a 
number  of  registered  heifers  and  build 
up  a  herd  of  blooded  Holstein  stock. 

Dr.  Leroy  Anderson,  of  the  University 
of  California,  has  been  appointed  to  have 
charge  of  the  cow-testing  association  work 
in  this  State  by  Helmer  Rabild  of  the  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  head 
of  the  dairy  farming  investigations. 

Alex.' Chai)delaine,  of  Woodbridge,  San 
Joaquin  county,  is  erecting  a  large  dairy 
barn  and  alfalfa-meal  mill.  He  will  in- 
crease his  dairy  herd  until  it  numbers 
150  head. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 


An  outbreak  of  glanders  which  resulted 
in  the  destruction  of  17  horses  has  been 
checked  by  Deputy  State  Veterinarian 
Guldager,  near  Hanford.  The  disease  was 
discovered  two  weeks  ago,  and  it  is 
thought  that  all  horses  infected  in  the 
district  have  been  killed.  A  number  of 
isolated  cases  have  also  been  discovered 
in  various  parts  of  Kings  and  Tulare  coun- 
ties and  the  diseased  animals  killed.  Ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  a  State  law, 
all  outbreaks  of  the  disease  are  to  be 
reported  to  the  State  Veterinarian  at 
once  and  the  diseased  animals  destroyed, 
as  glanders  is  extremely  infectious.  Since 
the  law  went  into  effect  and  the  first  clean 
up  was  made,  there  has  been  much  less 
of  this  disease  than  before,  and  the  re- 
cent outbreak  is  one  of  the  largest  found 
for  some  time. 

A  number  of  hogs  of  DeWitt  &  Harri- 
son, of  Antioch,  Contra  Costa  county,  re- 
cently died  of  cholera.  The  other  animals 
were  vaccinated  at  once  and  it  is  thought 
that  the  disease  has  been  checked. 

H.  P.  Eakle,  of  Woodland,  shipped  last 
week  21  Shropshire  bucks  to  a  sheep- 
raiser  of  Madera  county.  He  has  also  sold 
to  C.  X.  Farnsworth  of  Colusa  seven 
young  bucks,  and  D.  A.  Bell,  of  Red 
Bluff.  14  others,  to  head  their  flocks. 

Joseph  I-evy,  of  San  Francisco,  has 
been  imrchasing  a  number  of  heavy  draft 
horses  in  Salinas  valley. 

William  Bollina,  of  Honolulu,  has  been 
buying  mules  for  the  islands  in  the  vi 
cinity  of  Hayward  and  lower  Alameda 
county. 

H.  O.  Davis  and  P.  R.  Peterson,  of 
Sites,  Colusa  county,  have  added  a  num 
ber  of  thoroughbred  hogs  to  their  stock. 

Biddle  &  Russell,  of  Hanford,  in  one 
shipment  hist  week,  sent  out  hogs  to  the 
value  of  $6700. 

A  number  of  sheep  of  Charles  Ward 
of  Oroville  have  been  killed  by  eating 
poisonous  weeds. 


•KENDALL'S  SPAVIN  CURE 


The  world-wide  remedy. 
Once  lined,  always  uned. 
(ore*  Spavin,  8plint«  KId|^- 
bone,  I'urb,  8w«>lUBg«,  Lmme- 

$1  a  rotae;  6  lor  $5 

AM  dniprprlsta.  Uet  free  book. 
Treatise  on  the  Horse." 
DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO. 
Enotburg  Falls.  Vermont 


Eqq  City  Hatchery 

O  r  d  e  r  a  bookrd  for 
■priDK  delivery  o  f 
b  a  b  J  ohlekn.  Our 
■  peclaltles  are  Rbude 
Island  Rpdii  and  S.  C. 
'Wblte  I,eKb»rna, 

W.  L.  SAI^BS, 
723  Srd  St..  Prtalnma. 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  In  37  PIRST  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
DADPD  Blake,  Moffitt  <!t  Town<  ,  Los  Angeles 
r/VrCIV    Blake,  McFall  <fc  Co.,  PortUnd,  Ore. 


POULTRY  DEPARTMENT. 


Conducted  By  M.  RUSSELL  JAMES. 


POULTRY  NOTES. 


CuA.NiiK  TiiK  Hen. — A  writer  in  the 
Poultry  Journal  of  that  town  solves  the 
problem  for  the  Petaluma  poultrymen  in 
regard  to  the  low  market  quotations  on 
eggs  and  poultry  for  the  past  several 
months,  thus:  "Change  the  breed  of 
fowls." 

Which  reminds  us  of  the  story  of  the 
young  city  reporter  who  was  sent  out  into 
the  country  to  get  farm  items  for  his 
paper.  Among  the  chunks  of  rural  wis 
dom  garnered  up  was  the  following: 

"After  a  hen  has  set  upon  a  clutch  of 
eggs  for  three  weeks,  if  they  show  no 
signs  of  hatching  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
put  them  under  a  fresh  hen." 


The  Ninth  Au.strai.ia.n  Laying  Co.mi-k 
TiTiox. — The  report  of  the  last  annual 
competition  at  Hawksbury  Agricultural 
College,  New  South  Wales,  has  reached 
this  country.  There  were  100  pens  of 
hens  in  this  competition,  and  25  pens  of 
ducks. 

The  best  record  In  both  the  one  and 
two-year  competitions  was  won  by  a  pen 
of  White  Leghorns,  being  1324  eggs  for 
the  first  year  and  2369  eggs  for  the  two 
years,  or  an  average  per  hen,  for  the  six 
hens,  of  2207-1  eggs  for  the  first  j'ear.  and 
174  and  one-sixth  eggs  the  second  year. 
The  three-year  competition  was  won  by 
a  pen  of  Black  Orpingtons,  with  a  total 
of  b047  eggs  for  the  three  years. 

The  duck  competition  was  won  by  the 
Indian  Runners,  the  winning  pen  of  six 
ducks  laying  1278  eggs  the  first  year,  and 
2464  eggs  in  the  two  years,  being  an  aver- 
age per  duck  of  213  eggs  the  first  year 
and  197'rt  eggs  the  second  year.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  pen  of  Runners  which  might 
have  been  the  winner  was  destroyed  one 
week  before  the  end  of  the  first  nine 
months.  The  wonderful  reputation  of 
these  ducks  reached  the  ears  of  a  sly 
Australian  fox,  who  gathered  in  the  whole 
six  ducks  in  sampling  their  quality.  This 
pen  had  laid  1195  eggs  in  the  nine  months, 
but  as  those  months  covered  the  most  of 
the  laying  season,  it  is  a  question  whether 
it  would  have  greatly  exceeded  the  record 
made  by  the  present  winner. 


All  eggs  were  sold  in  the  regular  mar- 
ket in  Sydney,  and  after  deducting  cost  of 
feed  and  marketing,  left  a  profit  of  slig 
ly  more  than  $2  per  fowl.  Prof.  Thomp 
son  points  out  that  while  old  hens  are 
productive,  they  cease  to  be  profitable, 
and  the  profits  of  the  competition  were 
cut  down  because  of  the  fact  that  but  40 
of  the  pens  were  made  up  of  pullets,  the 
profits  having  been  figured  on  the  whole 
lot,  which  included  20  pens  in  their  sec- 
ond competition  and  10  i)ens  in  their  third. 
The  ducks  also  reduced  the  average  profit, 
as  they  eat  more  than  hens  and  their  eggs 
bring  a  lower  average  price  in  Australia 
than  do  those  of  hens. 

There  was  also  an  "experimental  test 
carried  on  in  the  feeding  of  dry  and  wet 
mash.  The  average  egg-production  of  the 
dry-mash  pens  was  147.5  per  hen,  while 
that  of  the  wet-mash  pens  was  181.8. 


Pot  l.TRV    l.\   THE   WE.ST   AND  SOfTH\VE.ST. 

— The  Queen  incubator  man  tells  in  Poul- 
try Culture  of  a  trip  in  those  sections. 
He  found  Texas  an  empire  in  itself  and 
alive  to  the  growing  poultry  interests,  and 
predicts  that  it  will  be  the  big  poultry 
producing  State  of  the  Union.  In  Califor- 
nia he  found  a  large  number  of  people 
devoting  their  whole  time  to  poultry 
raising,  and  making  it  jjay.  the  sole 
income  of  family  after  family  coming 
from  chickens.  In  Petaluma  he  reached 
the  center  of  the  chicken  business  and 
the  home  of  the  White  Leghorn,  with  its 
acres  and  acres  of  white  beauties  that  lay 
thousands  of  dozens  of  eggs. 

He  says  that  there  is  not  much  chance 
for  an  incubator  man  to  get  business  in 
Petaluma,  as  one  mammoth  hatchery  does 
the  hatching  for  the  entire  community, 
the  poultry  raisers  taking  their  hatching 
eggs  to  the  hatchery  and  buying  back 
what  chicks  they  want.  (This  will  be 
news  to  Petaluma,  with  its  dozens  of 
hatcheries,  not  to  mention  the  big  ranches 
that  do  their  own  hatching  and  many  of 
them  selling  thousands  of  day-old  chicks 
besides.) 

He  concludes  his  account  by  sa.v4ng. 
"While  all  along  the  way  1  found  much 
to  interest  an  incubator  man,  yet  I  must 
give  the  poultry  raisers  of  California,  Ore 


LESS  THAN  2  CENTS 

a  year 
For  Oil  and  Repairs 

A  regular  h.md-drivcn,  five  liundrcd 
puunds  capacity  per  hour 

SHARPLES 

Tubular  Cream  Separator 

has  recently  finished  work  equal  to  100  years' 
service  in  a  live  tu  eight  cuw  dairy.  Total  cost 
for  oil  and  repairs  only  one  dollar  and  fifteen 
cents.  Less  than  two  cents  per  year.  Write  for 
free,  illustrated  account  and  see  how  the  parts 
of  this  Tubular  resisted  wear. 

You  are  riyht  in  concluding  that  a  separator 
which  gives  yu  this  kind  of  service  is 
the  quality  separator— The  World's  Best. 

Kemember  that  Tubulars  are  later  than 
and  different  from  all  others.    Built  on  the 
only  known  principle  which  overcomes  the 
many  parts  and  faults  of  others.  Patented. 
Cannot  be  imitated.    Dairy  Tubulars  have 
no  disks.  Twice  the 
skimniinB  force  of 
others.  Skim  faster 
and  twice  as  cU>an. 
Wear  a  lifetime. 
Guaranteed  forever 
hy  America's  oldest 
and  world's  bit:(:est 
separator  concern. 

Everybody  nat- 
urally wants  a 
modern  sepa- 
rator. That  is 
why  users  of 
other  ma- 
chines finally 
buy  Tubulars. 

You  can  ar- 
range with  our 
local  aeent  for 
tree  trial. 
Other  separa- 
tors taken  in 
exchange. 
Write  for  cat- 
aloBNo.131  . 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO^ 

wknt  i  iiestkr,  pa. 

Ckl6aco<lll-  ^an  Franolsoo,  <        I'ortUnd,  Or*. 
Toronto,  Can.  Wlnnlpcst  Can. 


2335 -ACRE  RANCH 

FOR  SALE 


We  have  a  Stock  Ranch  of 
2335  Acres,  three  running 
streams,  two  barns,  two  houses, 
well  fenced,  rolling  hills,  good 
soil,  about  1500  acres  tillable, 
and  has  produced  as  high  as 
eighteen  sacks  of  wheat  per 
acre.  Four  miles  southwest  of 
Dunnigan,  Yolo  County. 

PRICE,  $18  PER  ACRE 

EASY  TERMS. 

Write  for  full  particulars  to 

WYATT  &  WILSON 

WINTERS 
Yolo  County,  •  Cal. 


August  5,  1911 
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gon,  and  Washington  credit  for  being 
ahead  of  the  poultry  people  in  many  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  Of  course,  location 
and  climate  have  much  to  do  with  this 
situation,  but  the  folks  out  in  the  Pacific 
Coast  country  surely  know  how  to  make 
the  most  of  their  opportunities." 


The  Sparrow  a  Ger.m  Carrikk. — A  dis- 
patch from  Kansas  says  that  while  the 
State  Board  of  Health  has  declared  the 
house-fly  dangerous  to  the  public,  nothing 
has  been  said  about  the  sparrow  in  this 
connection.  Though  no  special  investi- 
gation has  yet  been  made,  the  health  offi- 
cers believe  that,  in  addition  to  being  a 
nuisance,  the  English  sparrow  is  a  men- 
ace to  health.    The  sparrow  is  dangerous 


RED  BALL  BRAND 


Increases  the  power  of  endurance  of  the 
HORSE. 

Cows  yield  more  and  richer  MILK. 
Stock  takes  on  more   weight— more 
BEEF. 

Chickens  produce  more  EGGS. 

Is  Invaluable  when  weaning  foals, 
calves,  lambs  and  shoats. 

BOOKLET  HAILED  FREE.    ALL  DEALERS. 

If  your  yards  were  equipped  with  the 
Norwich  Automatic  Exerciser  and 
Feeder  you  would  be  amazed  at  the 
saving  oi  teed,  saving  In  labor.  Im- 
provement In  your  flock  and  in- 
crease in  egg  production,  and  would 
wonder  how  you  ever  ran  .your  yards 
without  it.  It  costs  nothing  to  prove  our 
claims. 

CiRrULAR  FREE.    AGENTS  WANTED. 


' FEEDER 
Ton  CHICKENS 


Rayley  &  Lyon 

DESK  O 

143  CALIFORNIA  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

SOLE  DISTRIBUTORS 


.s«  that  it  Mill  ko<-|>  frcsli  and  »liole- 
Moiiie,  we  ialvf  out  30'/r  of  water. 
AIil>  tile  iMitriti4)ii.*4  and  eNMeutlnl 
properties  remain  in 

CROLEY'S  GROUND  GREEN  BONE. 

Feed  some  to  your  eiiielvenH  iVOW 
and  reap  tiie  lieneflt  in  tlie  Kali 
when  eg>!.N  are  wortli  real  money. 
Write  for  eireiilar  and  Nanipie.  Free. 

GISO.  H.  CROLEY  CO.. 
I'onltry  Supply  DealerM, 
<!:;!»  Brannan  .St..  San  Franeiweo. 


POULTRY. 


IF  YOU  COMMENCE  FEEDING  CROLEY'S 
Ground  Green  Bone  NOW,  you  will  he 
benefited  in  the  fall  when  eggs  are  high. 
Write  for  circular  and  sample.  Geo.  II. 
Croley  Co.,  629  Brannan  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

S.  C.  B.  MINORCA  EGGS  for  hatching  at 
$6  per  100;  can  fill  large  orders;  12  yards 
large  beautiful  liens,  excellent  layers. 
Black  Beauty  Poultry  Yards,  Dixon,  Cal. 

OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS,  149D,  Cali- 
fornia St.,  San  Francisco. — Est.  40  years. 
Standard  bred  poultry.  White  Orpingtons, 
R.  I.  Reds,  Brd.  Rocks,  White  Leghorns 

MY  FAMOUS  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 
baby  chicks,  I  am  NOW  prepared  to  ship 
on  mail  orders,  present  or  future  deliv- 
ery.   Carl  Stange,  1409  Silver  Ave.,  S.  F. 


IF  INTERESTED  IN  INCUBATORS  or  how 
to  feed,  write  for  our  free  Catalog. 
PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Petaluma. 
California. 


CHICKEN.S,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS. 
Pea  fowl  and  eggs.  Address  Wm.  A 
French,  545  W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal 

WAYSIDE  YARDS — A  few  settings  from 
special  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  matings.  at 
$5  for  30.    Carl  Gregory,  Petaluma.  Cal. 


FREE  BOOK —  "  Poultry  Feeding  foi 
Profit,"  on  application  to  Coulson  Co. 
Petaluma,  Cal.,  Box  P.    

WHITE  LEGHORNS — Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B 
Morris,  Lodi,  Cal. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS— Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S 
Sullivan,  25  Market  St.,  Agnew,  Santa 
Clara  County,  Cal. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart 
Clements,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity.   

TWIN  OAKS  FARM— W.  H.  Bissell,  Pro- 
prietor. Livermore,  Cal. — Buff,  White 
Orpington. 

HATCHING  EGG.S— White  Leghorns.  Cir- 
cular 164.    A.  H.  Gregory,  Fruitvale,  Cal 


for  the  same  reason  that  the  fly  is  dan- 
gerous. He  carries  germs  of  filth  and 
disease.  The  next  swatting  campaign  in 
Kansas  may  be  directed  against  the  spar- 
row. 

It  has  been  said  that  nothing  goes  these 
days  unless  it  has  "germs"  in  it — or  on 
it.  That  the  sparrow  defiles  our  prem- 
ises, filches  our  poultry  feed,  destroys  our 
garden  truck,  pecks  our  choice  fruit,  wears 
our  nevres  to  frazzlings,  and  drives  us 
to  profanity,  avails  little  with  the  powers 
that  be.  But  it  will  be  a  blue  day  for 
Mr.  Sparrow  when  Dr.  Blue  hales  him 
into  his  laboratory  and  detects  him  traf 
ticking  in  "germs." 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Size  in  Brown  Leghorns. — Mrs.  E.  B.. 
of  Yuba  City,  asks:  "Will  you  kindly 
tell  me  where  I  can  procure  Brown  Leg- 
horn cockerels?  They  must  be  large  for 
the  breed.  I  made  the  mistake  of  not 
looking  to  the  size  of  my  breeders,  conse- 
quently the  birds  are  very  small,  though 
very  line  layers.  Please  don't  refer  me 
to  any  of  the  ads.  in  the  poultry  papers. 
I  sent  to  three  of  them.  The  birds  were 
scrubby  and  not  true  to  color,  white 
showing  largely  in  the  wings.  You  speak 
of  guessing  at  the  sex  of  baby  chicks  by 
examining  the  comb.  Does  the  comb  ex- 
tending far  back  on  the  head  denote  the 
male,  or  vice  versa?  If  I  could  deter- 
mine that  point,  I  would  gladly  give  every 
cockerel  to  anyone  who  would  accept  them, 
because  they  are  always  raised  at  a  loss." 

There  being  no  weight  clause  in  the 
Standard  for  Leghorns,  fanciers  in  their 
efforts  to  excel  in  the  difficult  color  re- 
quirements of  the  Brown  Leghorn  have 
neglected  size,  until,  as  one  fancier  ex- 
pressed it,  "females  of  this  breed  are  seen 
in  the  show  pen  of  such  moderate  size 
as  to  tempt  one  to  call  them  Bantams." 
My  first  experience  in  fancy  poultry  was 
with  the  Brown  Leghorn.  The  stock  was 
direct  from  the  East.  The  hens  were  as 
large  as  the  largest  White  Leghorn  and 
laid  a  pure  white  egg  of  large  size.  I  re 
member  one  hen  in  particular.  She  was 
the  largest  of  my  hatch,  but  unusually 
alert  and  sprightly  in  her  expression  and 
motions,  and  much  lighter  in  color  than 
the  Browns  of  today.  As  a  rustlCi  and 
layer  she  was  a  wonder.  In  the  many  dif- 
ferent breeds  I  have  handled  since  then, 
I  have  never  seen  her  superior  and  hardly 
her  equal.  But  that  was  twenty-five  years 
ago.  The  Browns  of  today  are  smaller, 
richer  in  color,  and  more  perfectly  stip- 
pled and  penciled,  perhaps,  but  as  a  rule 
lay  smaller  eggs  of  a  less  chalky  white. 

In  "The  Leghorns,"  published  by  the 
Reliable  Poultry  .lournal  Co.,  T.  F.  Mc 
Grew,  one  of  our  foremost  authorities  on 
pure-bred  ])oultry,  says  on  this  subject: 

"One  feature  most  deserving  of  atten- 
tion in  this  breed  is  size.  Our  standard 
allows  but  six  points  out  of  one  hundred 
for  the  size  or  weight  section  in  our 
American  or  Asiatic  breeds,  but  for  the 
Mediterranean  class  we  allow  ten  points, 
or  one-tenth  of  the  whole  scale  of  points 
If  size  is  of  so  much  more  importance 
in  a  Brown  Leghorn  than  a  Brahma,  why 
has  it  been  so  neglected,  or  is  it  to  be 
supposed  that  size  with  Leghorns  means 
small  size? 

"This  feature  of  the  general  make-up  of 
the  Leghorn  should  have  our  first  atten 
tion,  and  by  care  in  selecting  the  veiy 
largest  females  only  as  breeders,  we  can 
build  up  the  size  and  add  vigor  to  tbe 
constitution,  so  giving  them  renewed 
power  for  egg-production.  Brown  Leghorn 
females  should  at  least  weight  5^,  pounds. 
We  have  seen  birds  of  good  quality  weis;!, 
as  follows:  males,  7  pounds;  females,  OVj 
pounds.  Such  Leghorns  are  a  credit  to 
their  race,  and  should  be  encouraged  on 
all  sides.  The  method  to  follow  to  im- 
prove the  size  of  our  Brown  Leghorns  is 
to  use  as  breeders  the  largest  hens  ob- 


tainable, as  the  greater  size  comes  largely 
from  the  female.  By  selecting  the  larg- 
est hens  we  have  the  advantage  of  botn 
size  and  maturity.  The  full  round  breast 
and  the  development  of  abdomen  is  a 
feature  of  the  greatest  importance  in  a 
Leghorn.  In  selecting  hens  to  advance 
or  increase  the  size,  pay  special  attention 
to  these  sections  and  do  not  select  the 
short-coupled  hens.  There  cannot  at  this 
time  be  any  possible  danger  of  Jiaving 
them  too  long  in  body.  Another  great 
help  to  increase  size  is  to  hatch  them  early 
and  feed  for  bone  and  size,  the  greatest 


growth  possible  should  be  obtained  during 
the  first  four  months.  Their  natural  tend- 
ency is  to  lay  early;  many  of  them  lay 
at  five  months  old,  and  for  this  very  rea- 
son they  should  be  fed  for  size  prior  to 
this  time.  Those  that  make  the  largest 
growth  will  most  likely  be  slower  to  lay. 
These  should  be  selected  for  future  breed- 
ers to  improve  size." 

The  comb  extends  farther  up  on  the 
male  baby  chick  than  on  the  female.  On 
the  latter  when  the  chick  is  first  hatched 
the  comb  usually  does  not  extend  much 
above  the  beak. 


ANIMAL  MATTER  A  NECESSITY 
FOR  POULTRY 

Experiments  at  various  State  Experiment  Stations  have 
demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt  that  Protein  derived  from 
animal  sources  is  far  superior,  as  an  egg  producer  and 
flesh  builder,  to  Protein  derived  from  any  vegetable 
source. 

Our  High  Protein  "Special"  Beef  Scraps 
Will  Supply  That  Necessity 


If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply 
you,  write  us, 
and  we  will  send 
you  samples  and 
prices. 


OO  LBS. 

HIGH  PROTEIN 

SPECIAL 
BEEF  SCRAPS 

ANALYSIS 

PROTEIN  55-65% 

FAT  e  —  l07. 

PHOSPHATES   \SX 


M  FD  BY 


WESTERN  MEAT 
COMPANY. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CAL. 


Made  in  Cali- 
fornia from  fresh 
Packing  House 
Products.  Look 
for  the  word 
"Special"  in  red 
ink  on  every 
sack. 


WESTERN  MEAT  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FREE  BOOK 


ON  APPLICATION  TO 
Coulson  Poultry  &  Stock  Food  Co, 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 


Patented   Automatic    Water  Dnlunee 
Irrigation   Pnmp,  direct-connected 


The  New  Way 

This  is  the  modern  way  of  irrigating  and  the 
one  that  gives  the  least  trouble. 

Turn  on  the  switch,  and  the  pump  does  the 
rest. 

You  can  operate  the  switch  from  the  house. 
Write  for  booklet — It  tells  you  liow. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS,  Inc. 

357-361  MARKET  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 


to  electric   motor;   xel (-operating:    -'12  N.  box  An(tcle«  St.  Works! 

IjO»  Anii^elCH. 

Ideal;  nlll  require  no  attention. 


Carlton  Station. 

W.  Berkeley.  Cat. 


WESTERN    MACHINERY  COMPANY 

4th  &  BRANNAN  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

Largest  dealers  in  all  l<lnds  of 

SECOND  HAND  STANDARD  PIPE  AND  SCREW  CASING 
We  make  a  specialty  of  IRRIGATING  PLANTS 

Write  for  Information  and  Prices.   Mention  this  paper. 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 


Aufjust  .'i.  I'tll 


The  Home  Circle. 


Discontent. 


Formed  of  the  elemental  fierce  unrest 
That  seethes  forever  in  the  human  breast. 
Coeval  with  the  race  of  man  and  I. 
I  seem  a  curse  from  which  he  fain  would 
fly: 

And  in  his  efforts  to  escape  from  me 
He  pits  his  might  against  inimensit.v. 
And  bends  the  laws  of  nature  to  his  will; 
Yet  I  shall  goad  him  ever  on  until 
He  solves  the  problem  of  infinity 
And  read  the  meaning  of  life's  mystery. 
Then  when  he  rests  on  heights  as  yet 
unf  rod. 

And  learns  that  he.  himself,  is  iiart  of 
God, 

He'll  know  that  I   first  taught   him  to 
aspire — 

That  1.  the  curse,  impelled  him  from  the 
mire. — .John  E.  Dolsen  in  Nautilus. 


Summer  Beverages. 

The  good  housekeeper  will  make  care- 
ful provision,  when  fruit  is  plentiful,  for 
a  variety  of  healthful,  non-alcoholic  bev- 
erages, to  be  used  throughout  the  year,  as 
need  be.  but  particularly  in  the  thirsty 
days  of  si)ring  and  summer,  before  fruit 
matures. 

Fki  it  .Ii'KKs  Wrniofr  Si(;.\ii. — Almost 
any  fruit  juice  is  easily  and  ))rofitabIy 
canned  without  sugar.  The  safe  way  is 
to  cook  the  fruit  thoroughly  with  a  small 
portion  of  water  to  "start"  it  safely, 
mashing  it  as  it  cooks,  and  straining 
through  a  flannel  or  cheesecloth  one-cor- 
nered bag,  or  a  very  fine  sieve.  The  juice 
is  then  brought  to  the  boil  and  canned  at 
boiling  heat.  CJrajjes,  apples,  cherries, 
berries,  peaches,  plums  and  pineapples 
may  all  be  treated  in  this  way.  Some 
women  make  very  little  jelly  in  the  fall, 
prefering  to  prepare  all  juices  in  the 
foregoing  manner  and  making  up  the 
jelly  in  small  quantities  as  needed. 

We  do  not  drink  enough,  doctors  tell 
us.  And  it  is  certain  we  do  not  drink 
sufficiently  of  the  healthful  liquids  nature 
so  bountifully  provides.  The  heated  blood 
and  sluggish  liver  of  "dog  days"  need  no 
better  drug  than  that  prepared  in  the 
goblet  of  the  grape,  the  cup  of  the  lemon, 
or  hidden  away  behind  the  ruddy  cheek 
of  berries.  Ice  water,  iced  tea  and  coffee, 
with  the  sodas  and  "sundaes"  galore,  are 
to  be  deplored  for  the  real  harm  they  do 
to  the  stomach.  Thirsty  we  are  and  thirst 
should  be  legitimately  quenched.  To  that 
end  let  us  consider  some  special  thirst 
quenchers. 

First  of  all  comes  water,  cool  and  clean. 
If  the  well  is  not  in  perfect  condition 
from  its  bottom  and  around  about  it 
for  a  wide  radius,  then  your  family  is 
being  deprived  of  a  divine  right — the 
right  of  the  chief  "pure  food" — water. 
Nothing  in  the  well  but  its  gravelly  or 
pebbly  bottom:  nothing  able  to  get  into 
or  fall  into  the  well:  nothing  on  the 
ground  anywnere  near  the  well,  save  sun- 
drenched earth  on  which  no  water  from 
the  skies — or  the  kitchen! — is  permitted 
to  stand;  given  this,  you  are  rich. 

Lkmo.vabk. — Little  need  be  said  of  this 
common  and  delicious  beverage,  save 
that  if  possible,  more  of  it  should  be  used. 
Rich  lemon  syrups  are  quite  popular,  but 
lemons,  freshly  squeezed,  are  a  hundred 
per  cent  more  wholesome  and  less  ex- 
pensive. Lemonade  can  always  be  varied 
by  the  addition  of  other  juices  and  most 
delicious  combinations  secured.  Grape 
jelly  dissolved  in  boiling  water  and 
blended  with  enough  lemon  to  give  sharp- 
ness is  excellent.  A  spicy  apple,  peeled 
and  cored,  and  put  through  the  fruit 
grinder  and  added  to  a  glass  of  cold 
lemonade  is  delicious.  Dyspeptics  have 
found  great  relief  in  abandoning  tea  and 


coffee  and  substituting  water  to  which 
lemon  juice  has  been  added  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one-third  of  a  lemon  to  each 
glass  of  water. 


A  Handy  Kitchen  Cooler. 

Those  who  have  no  cellar,  and  find  it 
difficult  to  procure  ice,  will  find  this  cooler 
very  helpful  during  the  hot  days: 

Make  a  frame  of  lx2-inch  strips,  4  or  5 
feet  high,  3  or  4  feet  wide  and  18  inches 
deep.  Fit  in  the  top  a  galvanized  iron 
pan  4  inches  deep.  This  you  can  procure, 
made  to  order,  for  about  70  cents. 

About  one  foot  from  the  floor  fit  a  sheet 
of  galvanized  iron  or  tin,  and  between 
top  and  bottom  put  in  two  or  three 
shelves  made  of  thin  slats  or  wire  screen- 
ing. 

Make  a  door  to  open  on  one  side  with 
a  small  catch.  Cover  door  and  sides  with 
burial),  stretched  well  and  tacked. 

Have  strips  of  woolen  cloth,  the  width 
of  sides  and  ends,  and  long  enough  that 
one  end  may  be  in  the  pan  of  water  and 
extend  about  half-way  down  the  sides  of 
cover. 

Place  the  cooler  in  the  open  air  or  in  a 
draft — always  in  the  shade — and  fill  the 
top  i)an  with  water  three  or  four  times  a 
day. 

This  makes  a  good  milk  and  butter 
cooler,  or  for  any  food  that  is  likely  to 
sour.  The  hotter  the  weather  the  more 
rapidly  evaporation  takes  place  and  the 
cooler  the  interior. 

The  burlap  sides  should  be  kept  moist 
all  the  time  by  keeping  plenty  of  water 
in  the  pan. — Farm  Progress. 


Apple  Delicacies  for  Harvest  Season. 

Ai'Pi.K  Di  .Mi'i.i.NG.s. — One  pint  flour,  one- 
half  teaspoon  salt,  one  and  one-half  tea- 
spoons baking  powder,  one  tablespoon  of 
good  lard.  Stir  all  together  and  mix  with 
sweet  milk  as  soft  as  can  be  handled. 
Have  six  api)les  ready,  pare  and  cut  in 
quarters  and  with  a  pound  baking  i)owder 
can  cut  your  dough  and  place  in  four 
quarters  of  the  apple  in  center;  put  the 
end  downward  in  a  shallow  pan;  cover  the 
apple  dumplings  with  sugar  and  cinna- 
mon and  place  a  piece  of  butter  on  each. 
Then  pour  a  cup  of  boiling  water  over 
them  and  bake  forty  minutes.  The  but- 
ter on  each  dumpling  should  be  the  size 
of  a  nut. 

Ai'Pi.K  CrsTARi). — Pare  and  slice  thin 
(but  leave  in  as  large  pieces  as  you  can 
get  them)  two  or  three  apples,  according 
to  size.  Line  a  deep  pie  pan  with  crust, 
not  too  rich;  put  two  or  three  layers  of 
sliced  apples  over  crust,  sprinkle  evenly 
over  apples  one  and  one-half  teasi)oons 
of  flour,  then  on  top  of  flour  one-half  tea- 
cup sugar,  or  enough  to  sweeten  apples  if 
very  tart.  Take  fork  and  mix  flour  and 
sugar  together  as  well  as  you  can  with 
out  disturbing  apples.  Next  cut  thin 
slices  of  butter  and  lay  about  on  toj)  of 
sugar;  lastly  add  nearly  one  cup  of  good 
creamy  sweet  milk.  Bake  in  a  moder- 
ately hot  oven. 


A  most  delicious  salad  that  anyone  can 
have  now  in  this  time  of  fruit,  is  made  by 
adding  to  three  cups  of  lemon  jelly,  two 
cups  of  seeded  white  grapes.  If  you  do 
not  use  individual  molds  put  your  gelatin 
to  set  in  a  narrow  pan.  so  that  when 
turned  out  it  can  be  cut  into  nice  slices  to 
serve  on  lettuce  leaves.  Serve  with 
ma.vonaise  dressing. 


"A  sense  of  responsibility  not  only  holds 
one  in  check,  but  tends  to  develop  what  is 
good  in  him.  Men  of  worth  are  what 
they  are  because  they  have  been  put  upon 
their  mettle." 


There  is  no  higher  wisdom  than  this: 
Live  one  day  at  a  time  and  do  your  work 
the  best  you  can.  and  be  kind — and  be 
kind. — Elbert  Hubbard. 


The  change  in  the  sentiment  of  the 
poems  devoted  to  the  fly  is  feelingly  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  verses,  quoted 
from  the  poem  of  a  St.  Louis  poet: 
"I  yearn  to  get  up  early  Sunday  morn, 

Fresh  from  a  daisy  sleep,  and  join  the 
wife 

Out  in  the  kitchen,  and  with  courage  born 
Of  grave  necessity,  snuff  out  the  life 

Of  all  the  flies  within  out  little  flat; 
To  grab  a  towel  and  swat  'round  each 
room — 

I  know  no  greater  joy  in  life  than  that, 
And  will  not  ere  1  hear  the  crack  of 
doom. 

"O,  cry  of  hope!  O,  sentence  master-made! 

O,  word  omnipotent!  I  love  to  roll 
You  round  and  round  in  this  intense  cru- 
sade 

To  make  musca  domestica  pay  toll! 
To  swash,  to  swipe,  to  land  upon,  to  swat, 
To  sting,  to  breeze,  to  soak  it,  I  shall 
try. 

O,  insect  with  transparent  wings,  has  not 
It  dawned  upon  you,  you've  become  too 
fly?" 


Sweet  Cucumber  Pickles. 


Could  some  one  tell  me  just  how  the 
bought  cucumber  pickles  are  made,  as  I 
think  them  far  better  than  what  we  make. 
They  are  a  little  sweet  and  have  such  a 
good  taste.  When  I  sweeten  them  as 
much  as  I  like  they  shrivel  and  are  no 
good.  A.  R. 

Put  cucumbers  in  cold  weak  brine  (I'l. 
cup  salt  to  one  gallon  water  )  one  day  and 
night.  Take  out,  dry  on  cloth.  To  one 
gallon  vinegar  add  two  cups  sugar,  nearly 
one  otmce  mixed  spice.  Heat  these  all 
boiling  hot.  Put  in  pickles  and  let  boil 
up  once.  Put  in  cans  immediately,  and 
pour  the  hot  vinegar  over  them.  They 
are  nice  and  sweet,  and  will  keep  a  long 
time,  till  eaten.  These  will  not  shrivel  if 
you  follow  directions.  One  gallon  vinegar 
will  cover  two  gallons  cucumbers. 


A  very  attractive  and  appetizing  salad 
is  made  by  combining  a  quart  of  highly 
seasoned  stewed  tomatoes,  after  strain- 
ing, with  half  a  box  of  gelatin.  Add  a 
little  onion  to  the  tomatoes,  and  some 
cooks  use  horseradish  as  well.  A  very 
good  substitute  for  individual  molds  is 
granite  gem  pans.  When  the  mixture  is 
ready  to  be  removed  from  the  pans,  hold 
for  a  moment  over  the  spout  of  the  tea- 
kettle, being  careful  not  to  melt  it.  Turn 
out  on  a  cake  board  covered  with  paper 
and  then  lift  each  mold  of  gelatin  care- 
fully onto  a  lettuce  leaf. 


Bi.ACKnuiiRY  Cordial. — Squeeze  black- 
berries enough  to  make  a  quart  of  juice, 
add  to  it  a  pound  of  loaf  sugar  and  let  it 
dissolve,  heating  slowly.  Add  to  it  one 
teaspoonful  of  cloves,  cinnamon  and  nut- 
meg. Boil  it  all  together  twenty  minutes. 
On  removing  from  the  Are,  add  a  wine 
glassful  of  brandy.  Put  in  bottles  while 
hot,  and  seal.  Use  a  teaspoonful  for  a 
glassful  of  iced  water. 


Deaver  -^^^6^ 

POARD 

takes  the  place  of  lath, 
plaster  and  wall-paper 
in  every  type  of  building 

Senil  for  l!cjoklet. 

THE  LIILEY  &  THIRSTOI^  tOMPAI^Y 

82-2nd  Street.  San  Francisco 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  Information 
about  Patents.  Caveats  Trademarks,  and 
Infringements. 

DE3WEY,  STRONG  A  CO., 
1105-6    Merchants    Exchange    Bldg.,  Sar 
Francisco.    EatabUshed  1860. 


THE  HAMLIN  SCHOOL 

A  lionrdinit  iin<l  Da.v  Mriiool  I'or  Ulrln. 

('oniiirUinK  ii  Frenrli  Kcliool  for  I.KtIr 
('hlldri-n.  Primary.  Intermediate,  High 
School  and  Post  Graduate  Di'pannicnls. 
Household  t:cononiics.  Drawing,  Paint- 
ing and  Elocution, 

.%rerfilited  by  lh<>  I'nlvemlty  of  Tall- 
fornlii,  by  I.eland  Mnnr«r<l  Jnnior  Lni- 
\«'rNHy  nnd  by  KuMlt-rii  Collr|j;rH. 

Cours<-s  in  i^inKinf;,  Instiumpiital 
Music  (piano,  violin,  oigan,  harp,  llute. 
etc.).  Theory,  and  Composition,  Har- 
mony, Sight  Reading.  Musical  Dictation, 
Choral  and  Orchestral  Practice,  etc.,  art 
offered  by  the  newly  formed  Music- 
Department. 

.School  re-opens  Monday,  August  7. 
1911.  Address, 

MI.SS  SARAH  D.  HAMI.I.N,  A.  M. 
-.30  I^nriflo  Av<»inie  Sun  Frun<'lMt*<> 


MILLS  COLLEGE 

Oaly   W'onian'B  ColleKP  on   Parlflc  Coam 

Located  near  Oakland,  within  short  dis- 
tance of  San  Francisco  and  tlie  great  uni- 
versities of  the  West.  Kull  collegiate 
courses  leading  to  degrees.  Entrance  and 
graduation  requirements  equivalent  to 
those  of  Stanford  and  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Students  fitted  to  teach  regular 
lines  of  academic  work  and  Home  Econ- 
omics. Special  advantages  offered  In 
music,  art  and  library  work.  Well  equipped 
science  laboratories  and  gymnasium.  Spe- 
cial attention  to  health  of  students  and 
provision  for  outdoor  life.  Courses  so  ar- 
ranged that  new  college  students  may  en- 
ter both  semesters,  opening  in  August  and 
January. 

For  catalogue  and  brochure  of  views, 
address  President's  Secretary.  Mills  Col- 
lege P.  O..  California. 


MISS  HEAD'S  SCHOOL 
FOR  GIRLS 

BERKELEY.  CALIFORNIA 

A  boarding  and  day  .school.  Primary, 
Grammar,  High  School  and  Post 
(Jraduate  Courses. 


Reopens  August  15,  1911 


MARY  E.  WILSON,  Principal 


THE  STEPHENSON 
PATENT  COOLER 

NO  ICE  REQUIRED 

Perfect  ventilation.   Absolutely  eanita'y. 


Awarded  tlrst  prize  wherever  exhibited. 
If  not  for  sale  at  your  dealer  write 
for  particulars  and  prices. 

L.  ANDERSON  CO.,  Mfrs. 

MARTINEZ.  CAl.. 


THE  SIMPLE  OIL  ENGINE 

Simplicity —Kconomy-KtHclency. 

-No  expert  attention  necessary. 

No  sjiark  plug,  batteries,  carourelor  or 
other  coraplirated  parts  to  get  out  of 
order. 

"A  child  can  operate  It." 

Guaranteed  luel  consumption,  material 
and  workmanship. 
Cheapest  to  buy.    Cheapest  tooperate. 
Dealers  and  Salesmen  investigate. 

SIMPLE  OIL  ENGINE  CO. 

LOS  ANGELES  SAW  FRANCISCO 

114  E.  8tb  St.  412  Faclllc  Big. 
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OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS'  DEPARTMENT. 


Conducted  By  M.  Russell  James 


A  Memory  System. 

Forget  each  kindness  that  you  do 

As  soon  as  you  have  done  it; 
Forget  the  praise  that  falls  on  you 

The  moment  you  have  won  it; 
Forget  the  slander  that  you  hear 

Before  you  can  repeat  it; 
Forget  each  slight,  each  spite,  each  sneer, 

Wherever  you  may  meet  it. 

Remember  every   kindness  done 

To  you,  whate'er  its  measure; 
Remember  praise  by  others  won, 

And  pass  it  on  with  pleasure; 
Remember  every  promise  made 

And  keep  it  to  the  letter; 
Remember  those  who  lend  you  aid, 

And  be  a  grateful  debtor, 

— Anon. 


Poultry  Courses  for  Young  Folks. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  BREEDS. 

Blue  Axdalusia.ns. — Like  the  Black 
Minorca,  this  breed  of  fowl  resulted  from 
crosses  of  the  Black  Spanish  and  the 
common  English  fowls  in  very  early  days. 
The  name  would  indicate  that  the  orig- 
inal Spanish  stock  came  from  Andalusia. 
The  Blue  Andalusian  is  a  pretty  fowl, 
and  should  appeal  to  our  young  folks,  for 
it  wears  our  country's  colors  in  the  clear 
red  of  its  comb  and  wattles,  the  pure 
white  of  its  earlobes,  and  the  slaty  blue 
of  its  plumage.  It  is  a  little  larger  than 
the  Leghorn,  and  occupies  the  place  be- 
tween that  breed  and  the  Minorca,  the 
standard  weight  being  6  pounds  for  cock 
and  5  ])0undf!  for  hen.  The  comb  is 
larger  than  the  Leghorn  comb,  but  not 
so  large  as  that  of  the  Minorca.  The 
plumage  is  slaty  blue,  laced  with  a  darker 
shade  of  blue,  and  with  glistening  blue- 
black  on  the  neck,  back,  wings  and  tail 
of  the  male,  and  on  these  portions  of  the 
female  a  darker  shade  of  blue;  shanks 
and  toes  are  a  leaden  blue. 

The  Blue  Andalusians  are  hardy  fowls 
and  the  chicks  may  be  easily  raised  and 
mature  early  into  wonderful  layers  of 
large  white  eggs.  So  much  stamina  and 
excellence  does  this  breed  possess  that 
even  a  strain  of  its  blood  will  grade  up 
a  common  flock  of  hens,  and  anyone  who 
has  "a  "blue  hen"  in  the  flock  will  attest 
to  its  hardiness  and  worth.  It  is  singular 
that  flocks  of  this  breed  are  not  more 
common;  for  it  is  an  ideal  fowl  except 
on  two  points:  It  has  the  white  skin  and 
dark  legs  that  are  unpopular  in  our  mar- 
kets, and  it  is  difRcult  to  breed  true  to 
color,  the  tendency  being  to  revert  back 
to  the  black  color  of  its  early  ancestors. 

Mottled  Anco.nas. — This  breed  is  often 
classed  with  the  Leghorns  because  of  its 
conforming  more  nearly  in  size  and  shape 
with  the  Leghorn,  and  having  a  yellow 
beak  and  yellow  shanks  mottled  with 
black;  but  it  belongs  to  the  Spanish  fam- 
ily and  has  the  same  origin  as  the  Black 
Minorca  and  Blue  Andalusian,  and,  like 
those  breeds,  was  the  common  fowl  of 
the  dooryard  until  later  years,  when  the 
fancier  took  them  in  hand  and  bred  them 
to  a  standard  type  in  color,  markings, 
and  form.  The  plumage  of  the  Ancona 
should  be  a  bottle-green,  each  feather 
tii)ped  with  white  and  evenly  mottled 
throughout.  Anconas  mature  early  and 
are  excellent  layers  of  white  eggs. 

Sr.MMARY. 

The  Mediterranean  class  of  chickens 
originated  in  Italy  .  and  Spain  and  is 
made  up  of  five  bi-eedfe  and  thirteen  vari- 
eties.- The  fowis^  of  this  class  are  small 
oi-' hiedium  in  size,  graceful  and  compact 
in  shape,  and  active,  energetic  and 
sprightly  in  habit.    They  are  practically 


non-setters,  prolific  layers  of  large  white 
eggs,  and  comprise  the  most  noted  egg 
breeds  among  chickens. 


A  Rancher's  Fight  With  Wolves. 

At  the  ijresent  day  we  do  not  often 
hear  of  such  a  thrilling  fight  for  life  with 
a  pack  of  wolves  as  occurred  last  April 
in  Cedar  Canyon,  Wyoming.  Al  Hinton, 
a  rancher  living  just  across  the  State  line 
in  Colorado,  was  searching  for  a  bunch 
of  cattle  which  had  strayed  into  the 
mountains.  He  carried  a  double-barreled 
shotgun,  but  had  only  one  round  of  am- 
munition. 

Tired  and  unsuccessful,  he  gave  up  the 
search  late  in  the  afternoon  and  turned 
back.  He  had  gone  but  a  little  way  on 
the  homeward  route  when  he  heard  the 
howling  of  wolves.  At  that  dismal  and 
blood-curdling  sound,  echoed  through  the 
canyon,  he  hurried  thiough  the  under- 
brush at  the  best  sprint  he  could  make, 
but  the  pack  rapidly  gained  on  him. 
When  the  wolves  came  in  sight,  he  turned 
and  fired,  killing  the  leader.  "But  this 
did  not  stop  them,"  he  says,  "and  after 
a  race  of  another  hundred  yards  or  so 
I  fired  again,  killing  two  of  the  beasts. 
This  stopi)ed  them  for  a  few  minutes.  1 
!don't  know  whether  or  not  they  ate  the 
dead  animals,  but  it  was  only  a  few  min 
[utes  till  they  were  after  me  again, 
i  "I  brained  one  wolf  with  the  club  end 
:of  my  gun,  and  then  began  a  life-and- 
■death  struggle  to  reach  the  end  of  the 
rcanyon  with  the  brutes  nipping  at  my 
i heels,  tearing  my  clothes,  and  occasion- 
lally  getting  into  my  flesh  with  their 
;  fangs.  I  was  almost  a  goner  when  I 
ireached  the  end  of  the  canyon  and  ran 
out  onto  the  prairie.  And  there  a  short 
distance  away  was  a  man  in  a  buggy 
drawn  by  two  horses.  I  yelled.  He  wait- 
jed.  I  jumped  in  just  as  the  wolf  iiack 
broke  from  the  woods. 
''■  "We  drove  as  rapidly  as  the  horses 
could  travel,  but  the  wolves  soon  caught 
^up  with  us,  and  were  snapiiing  and  biting 

:at  the  horses.   The  homesteader  had  been 

[ 

;to  town  for  provisions  and  had  a  quar- 
jter  of  beef  in  his  buggy.  We  threw  that 
•  to  the  wolves  and  they  stopped  to  devour 
'it,  and  while  they  were  fighting  over  that 
;we  made  good  our  escape." 
■  Mr.  Hinton's  arms,  legs  and  body  were 
badly  scarred  from  the  fangs  of  the 
wolves,  and  he  was  confined  to  his  bed 
under  the  care  of  a  surgeon  for  several 
days. 


Small  But  Wonderful  Tillers 
of  the  Soil. 


That  so  insignificant  a  creature  as  the 
earthworm  should  be  a  valuable  assistant 
to  the  agriculturist  is  not  generally 
known  by  our  young  folks,  nor  by  some 
folks  not  so  young.  Next  time  you  bait  | 
your  hook  with  an  angleworm,  remember 
that  it  is  one  of  the  billions  of  small 
but  wonderful  tillers  of  the  soil  which 
help  to  make  it  productive  to  man. 

As  tillers  of  the  soil  earthworms  con- 
stitute a  great  army.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  fifty-four  thousand  worms  in 
each  acre  of  garden  ground  and  about 
half  that  number  in  cornfields.  Nine  bur- 
rows or  worm  holes  are  usually  found 
in  two  square  feet  of  garden  soil.  It  is 
further  computed  that  in  all  cultivated 
lands  in  which  worms  are  able  to  live, 
no  less  than  ten  tons  of  earth  are  brought 
to  the  surface  in  each  acre  by  the  worms 
each  year.  Worm  burrows  are  frequently 
found  extending  for  five  or  six  feet  down 
below  the  surface. 

Since  they  feed  largely  upon  vegetable 
matter,  and  since  various  acids  which 
are  called  humic  are  generated  by  the 
digestion  of  such  matter,  worms  must 
affect  the  quality  of  the  soil  to  that  ex- 
tent; foi-  the  humic  acids  play  a  far  more 


important  part  in  the  disintegration  of 
rocks  and  tue  production  of  proper  soil 
than  does  carbonic  acid,  itself  known  to 
be  a  powerful  agent.  The  tillage  of 
worms  is  thus  chemical  as  well  as  me- 
chanical in  its  effect  upon  the  soil. 


Training  Girls  to  Be  Farmers'  Wives 
— and  Farmers. 

The  Agricultural  College  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri  will  offer  special 
courses  in  technical  training  for  girls  for 
the  first  time  this  fall,  says  a  dispatch 
to  the  Globe-Democrat.  She  need  not 
study  field  crops,  and  she  will  not  have 
to  learn  to  pitch  hay  and  plant  corn, 
though  some  of  the  theories  of  crop  rota- 
tion and  soil  preservation  will  be  taught 
her,  in  case  she  should  marry  a  farmer 
who  doesn't  know  these  things.  Poultry, 
dairying,  gardening,  forestry,  and  farm 


management  will  be  among  the  coursi 
the  girls  can  enter.  In  addition,  all  work 
in  home  economics  will  count  toward  the 
degree  in  agriculture.  The  degree  of 
bachelor  of  science  in  agriculture  will  be 
conferred  on  women  who  have  completed 
the  women's  agricultural  course.  Thus 
does  farming  become  "co-ed,"  and  a  heavy 
1  influx  of  women  into  the  college  is  pre- 
dicted. 

Beginning  this  fall  the  Agricultural 
College  will  admit  high  school  graduates 
to  its  courses.  The  effect  of  this,  it  is 
thought,  will  be  to  divert  large  numbers 
into  agriculture,  which  is  just  now  offer- 
ing the  best  opportunities  of  any  profes- 
sional field.  Practically  every  graduate  in 
agriculture  is  either  teaching  in  some  col- 
lege, has  a  Government  or  State  position, 
is  manager  of  some  large  farming  concern, 
has  entered  agricultural  journalism  or  is 
running  a  farm  jirofitably. 


Couple  Rest  With  Pleasure 

by  including  the 

NEW  ORLEANS-NEW  YORK 
STEAMSHIP  LINE 

Betvi^een  New  Orleans  and  New  York  in  the  routing  of  your  ticket 
East,  Costs  less  than  any  all  rail  route  and  affords  an  interestinj: 
and  delightful  diversion  on  your  trip. 

RATES. 

First  class  rail  to  New  Orleans  and  First  Cabin  steamer  to 


New  York  $  77.75 

Round  Trip   '.   145.50 

One  way  rail,  one  way  steamer  between  New  Orleans  and 

New  York   70.00 


Second  class  rail  and  second  cabin,  New  Orleans  to  New  York  65.75 

Rates  include  meals  and  berth  while  on  steamer. 

Write  or  ask  any  agent  for  details. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

TICKET  OFFICES 

FLOOD  BUILDING.  32  POWELL  STREET.  PALACE  HOTEL, 

MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT. 
THIRD  AND  SOWNSEND  STREETS  DEPOT. 

BROADWAY  AND  13th  STREETS,  OAKLAND 


GOING  EAST? 

Be  sure  your  ticket  reads  via 

WESTERN  PACIFIC 

THE  NEW  ROUTE  FROM  THE  GOLDEN  WEST 
ALONG  THE 
GOLDEN  FEATHER  RIVER  CANYON 

The  New  Route  combines  all  the  luxuries,  comforts, 
conveniences,  and  safety  of  the  best  modern  rail- 
roads— perfect  roadbed,  latest  steel  dining,  buffet, 
and  observation  cars,  .standard  sleepers,  unexcelled 
dining-car  service,  etc.,  with  many  exclusive  fea- 
tures, such  as  easy  grades  of  not  over  1  per  cent, 
gentle  curves,  low  elevation  (2,000  feet  lower  than 
any  other  line),  miles  of  natural  scenery,  in  the 
heart  of  the  Sierras. 

For  reservations  and  information,  call  on  or  write 
your  Local  Agent,  or, 

£.  L.  LOMAX  G.  F.  HERR 

Paasenger  Traffic  Manager  Asst.  Gen  '1  Passenger  Agent 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 
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THE.  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  August  2.  1911. 
(Unless  ottierwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  tlie  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

This  market  remains  very  dull,  with 
considerable  divergence  in  the  views  of 
buyers  and  sellers.  The  tendency  is 
downward,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
get  over  ♦1.40  for  New  Club,  though  most 
offerings  are  so  far  held  for  higher  fig- 
ures. A  heavy  export  movement  is  ex 
pected  in  the  North  this  fall.  Growers 
in  some  parts  of  the  San  .Joaquin  are 
offered  $1.25  for  new  wheat,  but  are  in 
no  hurry  to  sell  at  this  price. 

California  Club,  new  $1.35  @1.40 

Sonora    Nominal 

White  Australian    1.55  (S1.C5 

Northern  Club    Nominal 

Northern  Bluestem    1.65  ®1.70 

Northern  Red    155  @1.65 

BARLEY. 

The  movement  is  increasing,  tinder  a 
heavy  demand.  A  large  foreign  cargo 
left  a  few  days  ago,  and  from  now  on 
an  active  export  movement  is  expected. 
Brewing  barley  is  also  in  very  strong 
demand  in  the  North  and  East,  Prices 
are  no  higher  except  on  feed,  which  is 
moving  well  both  locally  and  in  the  coun- 
try. 

Brewing  and   Shipping. .  .$1.52y2@1.55 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.30  @1.35 

Common  Feed    1.22iL-@1-27'o 

OATS. 

No  further  change  is  noted  in  this 
grain.  Offerings  are  not  excessive,  but 
the  local  demand  is  light  and  there  is  no 
buying  of  any  consequence. 

Red  Feed   $1.30  @1.4U 

Gray    Nominal 

White    Nominal 

Black  Feed    1.20  @1.50 

CORN. 

Prices  here  are  not  quotably  lower,  but 
some  decline  has  occurred  in  the  East, 
and  the  market  is  very  weak  at  the 
present  level.  The  local  movement  is 
limited. 

Cal.  Small  Yellow  $1.75  @1.80 

Eastern  \ellow    1-70 

Eastern  White    I  'JO 

RYE. 

The  local  demand  is  very  light,  and 
in  the  absence  of  trading  values  are  large 
ly  nominal,  though  there  is  a  little  stock 
on  the  market. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.55  (91.65 

BEANS. 

General  conditions  remain  much  the 
same  as  before.  Bayos  are  a  little  lower, 
with  considerable  competition  from  im 
I)orted  stock,  sujiplies  of  which  are  am 
pie.  Blackeyes  show  another  rather 
sharp  advance,  and  .are  very  strong,  the 
supply  being  of  small  proportions.  Pink 
beans  are  also  a  little  higher,  but  other 
descriptions  are  quoted  as  before.  A 
few  new  horse  beans  have  appeared,  and 
are  offered  at  lower  prices,  but  the  for- 
mer quotation  still  stands  on  old  stock. 
There  is  no  heavy  movement  in  any  line. 
Local  dealers  still  maintain  their  bear 
ish  attitude  on  lima  lieans,  but  an  active 
movement  is  reported  for  July  froi^i  the 
southern  California  i)roducing  district, 
and  there  is  still  considerable  time  to 
dispose  of  the  remaining  supply.  Deal- 
ers cite  the  large  crop  in  prospect  as  a 
reason  for  their  attitude,  but  the  country 
has  demonstrated  its  ability  to  absorb 
any  crop  produced  in  California.  The 
Association,  it  is  announced,  will  book 
no  further  orders  for  new  limas  until 
prices  are  named. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.75  @4.00 

Blackeyes    6.50  (&6.75 

Cranberry  Beans    3.75  @4.00 

Garvanzos    2. 85  @3.25 

Horse  Beans    3.25  @3.50 

Small  Whites    3.50  @3.60 

Large  Whites    3.40  @3.50 

I.imas    6.00  @6.20 

Pea    4.25 

Pink   '   4.90  @5.10 

Red  Kidneys   6.25  @6.50 

SEEDS. 

The  seed  market  is  dull  and  feature 
less,  with  no  demand  of  any  consequence, 
and  prices  are  largely  nominal. 

Alfalfa    Nominal 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton...  $25.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   SVoC 

Canary    3i4@  4  c 

Hemp    ^'^'®  t, 

Millet    3    ®  3y,c 

Timothy   •  ■  ■  Nominal 


Yellow  Mustard    5-%c 

Dried  Peas,  per  ctl   3.75@  4.00 

FLOUR. 

There  is  no  change  in  prices  here,  al- 
though Northern  export  prices  are  lower. 
The  local  export  movement  is  larger  than 
usual,  and  heavy  orders  from  the  Orient 
have  been  received  by  the  Northern  mills. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.40  (@)5.80 

Bakers"  Extras    5.40  @5.80 

Superfine    4.50  @4.7C 

Oregon  and  Washington...  4.60  ©4.80 


Hay  and  Feedstufifs. 

HAY. 

Arrivals  of  hay  in  San  Francisco  con- 
tinue heavy,  being  almost  as  large  as 
last  week.  There  has  occasionally  been 
some  congestion  in  the  hands  of  dealers, 
l)ut  prices  have  been  pretty  steadily  main- 
tained at  the  recent  advance,  and  the 
increasing  firmness  of  the  market  is  in- 
ducing the  larger  consumers  to  get  into 
the  market  on  a  large  scale  for  their 
season's  supi)ly.  The  arrivals  have  ac- 
cordingly been  disposed  of  wiu.out  any 
great  difficulty.  Buying  of  hay  in  the 
country  is  hardly  as  active  as  last  week, 
but  there  is  still  quite  a  large  movement. 
City  prices  are  still  too  low  to  afford  much 
profit,  but  all  the  outside  markets  are 
holding  quite  firm.  The  Oregon  hay  crop 
is  very  heavy  this  year.  Alfalfa  hay  is 
hardly  as  active  as  usual  at  this  season, 
and  some  dealers  are  apparently  trying 
to  run  down  the  price. 

Choice  Wheat   $13.50014.50 

Good  Wheat  Hay    Il.50fal3.00 

Other  Grade  Wheat    8.00(511.50 

Wheat  and  Oats    8.00'?il3.09 

Tame  Oats    8.00(5  14.00 

Wild  Oats    7.00(gl0..50 

Alfalfa    8.00(gll.50 

Stock  Hay    5.00 @  7.00 

Straw,  per  bale   35(5  55c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
Rolled  barley  is  held  a  little  higher,  in 
svniiiathy  with  the  raw  grain.  Cracked 
corn  is  rather  easy,  but  no  lower.  All 
ines  are  in  .good  demand. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $16.00ig)18.00 

Bran,  per  ton    28.00(a'29.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   26.50® 27.00 

Cracked  Corn"   38.00(?J39.00 

Middlings    34.00(S'36.00 

Mixed  Feeds   28.00(5)30.00 

Rolled  Rarlev    28.0OCi.29.O0 

Rolled  Oats   

Shorts    28.50@31.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 
Prices  on  general  garden  truck  con- 
tinue weak,  many  descriptions  being 
lower,  with  abundant  supplies.  Onions 
are  offered  freely,  and  with  very  little 
demand  outside  of  the  local  routine  trade 
lirices  are  lower.  The  cheap  garlic  of- 
fered last  week  is  about  cleaned  up,  and 
Itrices  are  a  little  stronger.  Tomatoes 
have  been  arriving  steadily  in  large 
quantities,  and  while  the  demand  has  in- 
creased materially,  prices  are  still  lower. 
Green  peas  are  a  little  lower,  and  string 
beans  are  again  in  oversupjily,  being  hard 
to  sell  at  Ic.  Green  limas  are  also  much 
ower  than  last  week.  Green  corn,  egg- 
plant and  green  pepi)ers  are  all  plentiful 
and  cheap. 

Onions:  Yellow,  ctl  $  0.90@  1.0;> 

Garlic,  per  lb   3i-..@  5c 

Green  Peas,  per  sack   1.25(@  1.75 

Tomatoes,  i)er  box   40®  65c 

Cucumljers.  per  box   50®  75c 

Cabbage    90c®  1.00 

Carrots,  per  sack   LOO 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   50c 

String  Beans,  per  lb   1®  4c 

Liina  Beans,  per  lb   3@  3^jC 

Summer  Squash,  per  box...       40(5  60c 

Okra,  per  box   1.00®  1.25 

Green  Corn,  per  sack   75c@  1.50 

Eggplant,  per  box   75c@  1.00 

Green  Peppers,  per  box   40®  75c 

POTATOES. 
There  is  not  much  feature  to  the  local 
market,  but  there  has  been  an  unusuall.\ 
heavy  demand  for  shipment  for  the  last 
week,  and  prices  are  firmly  maintained 
Choice  stock  in  boxes  is  a  little  higher 
Sweets  are  not  yet  very  jilentiful,  and  are 
firm  as  last  quoted. 

River  Whites   $  1.50®  1.85 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  lb   5®  6c 


nary  stock  being  hard  to  sell.  There 
seems  to  be  some  demand  for  spring  tur- 
keys, and  it  is  believed  that  about  30 
to  35c.  can  be  secured  for  fat  young  stock. 

Large  Broilers   $  3.00®  3.50 

Small  Broilers    2.00®  2.50 

Fryers    4.50®  5.50 

Hens,  extra    8.00(g)  9.00 

Hens,  large    5.50®  6.50 

Small  Hens    4.00®  4.50 

Old  Roosters    4.00®  5.00 

Young  Roosters    6.00®  7.50 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown..    8.00®  9.00 

Squabs    2.00®  2.50 

Geese,  per  pair   2.00 

Ducks    4.50®  7.00 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb   Nominal 

BUTTER. 

Extras  have  been  steadily  held  through 
the  week  at  25c.,  the  figure  last  quoted, 
standing  a  little  higher  than  the  average 
of  last  week.  A  good  shipping  demand 
is  keeping  the  market  well  cleaned  out. 
Firsts  show  a  little  advance,  the  lower 
grades  remaining  as  before. 

Thu.  Fri.    Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras..  25      25      25      25      25  25 
Prime 

Firsts.  23i:.    23L.   23i-.    23Vo    24  24 
Firsts  .  .23      23      23      23      23  23 
Seconds. 2111.   21>-..   21 H-  21V.   21  Vl.  21>/, 
Packing 

Stock..  20       20      20      20      20  20 
EGGS. 

The  egg  market  continues  to  advance, 
with  steadily  diminishing  arrivals  and 
smaller  ))roduction.  The  advance,  how- 
ever, is  confined  to  extras,  prime  firsts, 
and  selected  pullets. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed 

Extras  ..271.J  28  2c3i-l'  28»i.  29i'i  30 
Prime 

Firsts.  24  24  25  25  25  26 

Firsts  ..23  23  23  23  23  23 

Seconds.  19Vi  19'i  19Vl-  19^  19Vj  191/. 
Selected 

Pullets.  23  23  23V.  24  25  25 

Eastern.  1 6 1'i  16V:.  16 li;  16V,  lev;.  l6Vj 

CHEESE. 

There  is  little  feature  in  flats,  but  Y. 
A.'s  are  scare  and  have  been  sharply  ad 
vanced.  Monterey  cheese  is  unchanged, 
being  plentiful  and  hard  to  move  even  at 
present  prices. 

Fane  California  Flats,  per  lb   13 '-..c 

Storage   14  c 

Firsts   12V.C 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   16  c 

Monterey  or  .lack  Cheese  11@12  c 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 

Little  change  is  noted  in  either  prices 
or  conditions.  Arrivals  of  Eastern  stock 
continue  about  the  same  as  for  some 
time  past,  and  only  good  fat  chickens  of 
local  production  find  any  demand,  ordi 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Numerous  changes  in  prices  are  noted, 
many  descriptions  being  higher  than  last 
week.  About  the  only  new  article  in  the 
market  is  seedless  grapes,  which  are  now 
moving  freely,  and  bring  very  fair  prices. 
Other  grapes  ai*e  considerably  lower.  All 
descriptions  of  berries  are  a  little  higher, 
but  the  movement  is  not  esi)ecially  heavy. 
Watermelons  are  unchanged,  being  prett.N 
steadily  held,  with  a  good  demand,  while 
cantaloupes  show  a  rather  wider  range 
of  prices.  River  stock  brings  the  best 
figure.  Fancy  apples  are  considerably 
lower,  owing  to  increased  offerings  in  the 
local  market,  and  some  ordinary  fruit  is 
offered  as  low  as  75c.  Apricots  are  clean- 
ing up  very  well  at  former  iirices,  and 
peaches  are  also  steady,  with  a  good  de- 
mand. Plums  are  a  little  higher,  and 
figs  are  also  bringing  better  iirices,  as 
arrivals  are  limited.  Bartlett  pears  are 
very  strong  and  some  very  ordinary  stocl 
is  bringing  good  i)rices.  Dryers  are  get 
tings  considerable  bulk  stock,  however, 
around  $25  per  ton.  Canners  are  bidding 
up  to  $60  per  ton  for  apricots,  but  are 
unable  to  get  any  large  lots  in  the  local 
market. 

Watermelons,  per  doz  $  1.50®  3.00 

Cantaloupes,  standard  crate.    1.00®  3.00 

Raspberries,  chest   5.00®  8.00 

Loganberries,  chest    3.50®  4.50 

Blackberries,  chest   3.50®  .500 

Strawberries — 

Longworth.  chest   7.00®  9.00 

Large  varieties,  chest   4.50®  8.00 

Apples — 

Fancy  Gravensteins,  box..$  1.75®  2.00 

Other  varieties    1.25®  1.75 

Apricots,  crate   85®  1.10 

Apricots,  box    60®  75c 

Peaches,  lug  box   LOO®  1.50 

Small  box    50®  75c 

Plums,  box    50®  85c 

Nectarines,  box    1.00®  1.25 

Figs,  box,  double  layer   1.75®  2.25 

Pears,  Bartlett,  box   1.50®  1.73 

Other  varieties   65®  85c 

Grapes,   Malaga,  crate   85c@  1.00 

Seedless    l-00@  LBO 


Dried  Fruits. 

Developments  are  now  coming  rapidly 
n  the  dried  fruit  market,  with  some 
changes  nearly  every  day.  The  only 
changes  of  late  have  been  in  an  upward 
direction,  and  the  growers  who  have  been 
holding  out  for  good  prices  are  justified 
by  present  quotations.  Dealers  through- 
out the  country  seem  to  have  waked  up 
to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  real  shortage 
in  many  lines,  and  that  prices  are  more 
likely  to  advance  than  to  decline  as  the 
season  advances.  They  are  accordingly 
buying  on  quite  a  large  scale,  and  Euro- 
pean buyers  are  also  coming  out  with 
some  large  inquiries,  making  offers  which 
justify  the  packers  in  making  a  general 
advance.  The  shortage  of  the  Eastern 
apple  crop  is  becoming  more  apparent, 
and  with  increasing  demands  a  further 
advance  has  been  made  on  California 
stock.  Apricots  are  also  a  shade  higher. 
Figs  are  unchanged,  but  quite  a  lot  have 
been  contracted  at  quotations,  and  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  crop  will  be  readily 
cleaned  up.  Peaches  are  firm  and  in  very 
fair  demand  at  the  late  advance.  The 
most  sensational  change  has  come  in 
)runes,  which  have  jumped  about  Ic, 
owing  to  a  heavy  buying  movement  both 
in  tne  East  and  in  Europe,  and  reports  of 
severe  damage  to  tne  Euroi)ean  crops. 
The  new  offers  have  brought  out  con 
siderable  business,  but  the  extent  to 
which  the  new  crop  has  been  contracted 
is  not  very  well  known.  Raisins  are 
sharing  in  the  general  advance,  as  both 
jobbers  and  i)ackers  are  taking  a  livelier 
interest.  The  old  crop  is  about  out  of 
the  market,  and  conditions  for  the  new 
crop  are  considered  very  favorable. 
Evap.  Apples.  1911,  per  lb...    9Vj@iO  e 

Apricots    14v;@i5  c 

Figs,  new  crop    5    @  7  \.c 

Peaches,  new  crop   10 '4®  11  <• 

Prunes,  4-size  basis,  new  crop 

contracts    5'/i@  5VjC 

Pears,  new  crop    12    @13  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox    4V;.@  5  c 

1911  crop    4'i.@  5  c 

Thompson  Seedless    5    ®  5'-jC 

Seedless  Sultanas    4-''',®  5  c 


Citrus  Fruits. 

Oranges  are  still  going  East  from  Cali- 
fornia at  the  rate  of  about  50  cars  daily, 
and  lemons  about  30  cars.  The  total 
shiimients  of  citrus  fruits  to  .July  30,  for 
the  season,  were  40,276  cars,  of  which 
34,461  cars  were  oranges,  and  5815  cars 
were  lemons.  Up  to  the  same  date  last 
year  the  total  citrus  shipments  were 
23.460  cars. 

Eastern  auction  markets  are  holding 
their  own  nicely,  though  lemons  are  not 
bringing  the  high  prices  of  two  weeks 
ago.  In  New  York  on  Monday,  .July  31. 
Valencia  oranges  averaged  from  $3.90  to 
$5.40  per  box.  Sweets  brought  $2.70  and 
St.  Michaels  $2.75.  while  lemons  sold 
from  $2  to  $3.  At  Boston  the  same  day 
valencias  averaged  from  $3,75  to  $4.70. 
and  lemons  $3.45  to  $3.95.  At  Philadel 
I)hia  valencias  sold  for  $3.55  to  $4.90.  and 
lemons  $2.10  to  $2.85  per  box. 

Citrus  goods  do  not  receive  very  much 
attention  in  the  San  Francisco  ni:  ri  et 
at  i)resent.  trading  being  mostly  of  a 
routine  character.  Valencia  oranges  and 
grapefruit,  however,  are  firmly  held  at 
an  advance. 

Lemons   $  2.00®  6.00 

Valencias.  choice  to  fancy...    3.25®  4.00 

Grapefruit    2.25®  3.25 

Limes    6.50®  7.00 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

It  is  reported  here  that  buyers  are 
rather  slow  to  take  up  new  almonds  at 
the  i)rices  asked,  though  some  business 
is  being  done.  Eastern  buyers  are  en- 
deavoring to  get  imported  stock,  but  the 
California  crop  is  expected  to  move  off 
without  difficulty  as  the  season  advances. 
Walnuts  are  scarce  and  nominal. 
Almonds,  1911  crop — 

Nonpareils    ISV.c 

J  X  L   17'4C 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   16VjC 

Drakes    14V..C 

Languedoc    14Vjc 

Hardshells   8    @  SM-c 

Walnuts— Softshell,  No.  1...  15  c 

Standard    14  Vic 

Softshell,  No.  2   11  c 

Budded    ITVjC 

HONEY. 

Local  trade  is  quiet.  The  crop  is  turn- 
ing out  rather  better  than  was  expected 
in  some  places,  but  the  production  is  still 
light  and  the  high  prices  are  steadily 
held. 
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New  Extracted,  White,  per  lb.  8  @  SV-c 
Comb,  White    13    @15  c 

BEESWAX. 
Prices  are  about  as  before,  with  very 
little  trading.     There  is  not  much  de- 
mand at  the  moment,  and  new  wax  is 
not  yet  coming  in. 

Light    28    @32  c 

Dark    23    @26  c 

HOPS. 

Old  stock  is  little  more  than  nominal, 
as  there  is  practically  none  left  on  the 
market-.  New  crop  is  very  firmly  held, 
with  contracts  being  made  all  along  the 
Coast  at  top  prices.  European  reports 
jndicate  an  unusual  shortage  both  in 
England  and  Germany. 
Hops,  1910  crop    25    @30  c 

1911  crop    24    @26  c 


Live  Stock. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

Hogs  again  show  a  little  advance,  but 
stock  is  beginning  to  arrive  in  larger 
quantity,  and  the  situation  is  a  little 
easier.  Some  very  ordinary  stock  is  sell- 
ing up  to  6V_'C.  Other  descriptions  of 
live  stock  are  unchanged,  but  beef  and 
mutton  are  tending  downward,  as  arri- 
vals of  both  descriptions  are  keeping  even 
with  current  demands.  Dressed  mutton 
and  lamb  are  a  little  lower. 

Gross  weight: 
Steers:  No.  1    5    @  5i/4c 

No.  2    4-%@  5  c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1...  4V4c 

No.  2    4  c 

Bulls  and  Stags    2    @  o  c 

Calves:    Light    t;i.j@  6%c 

Medium    (;    (w  6V^c 

Hogs:   Grain-fed,  heavy   7  c 

150  to  250  lbs   714c 

100  to  150  lbs   7%@  7-7sC 

Small   prime  wethers   4    @  4t'i;C 

Large  prime  wethers   4    @  4i'oC 

Ewes    3VL>@  3%c 

Lambs    5    @  514c 

DRESSED  MEAT. 

Steers    8'jC 

Cows    7ii.c 

Heifers   7il)C 

Veal,  large    9ii..@10'i;C 

Mutton:   Wethers    S    @  S'-c 

Ewes    7    @  7V-.C 

Lambs    10  ©WVjC 

Hogs,  dressed    10yo@lli/.c 

WOOL. 

The  market  is  in  a  condition  of  sus- 
pense, values  being  rather  uncertain,  and 
trading  delayed  by  the  tariff  situation. 
A  considerable  i)roportion  of  the  Califor- 
niti  spring  clip,  however,  has  been  sold 
for  about  the  range  of  values  quoted. 
Spring  Clip — 

Choice  Southern,  Year's  sta- 
ple   10  @12>/:;C 

7  months    8    ©11  c 

Lambs,  spring    S    @10  c 

Northern,  year's  staple   14    @16  c 

HIDES. 

There  is  no  new  feature  in  this  de- 
partment, the  market  being  firm  and  ac- 
tive as  for  some  time  past,  with  all 
piices  unchanged. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  5G  Ihs.  .  12i._.c 

Medium    lll-jc 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  11  c 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs. . .  11  c 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs.  .  .  1O  c 

Ki|)    13  c 

Veal    16  @16VoC 

Calf    leVic 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    18    ©19  c 

Dry  Bulls    16  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   18    @19  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   20  c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   23    @24  c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  1.00(5)  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos.  .  75@  90c 

Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos...  40@  65c 

Lambs    35@  60c 

HORSES. 

Recent  sales  have  oeen  of  small  con- 
sequence, offerings  of  desirable  stock  be- 
ing rather  infrequent.  Some  stoclv  fiom 
other  States  has  been  sold  of  late,  and 
prices  realized  were  fairly  good.  Heavy 
stock,  of  course,  is  wanted  more  than 
anything  else,  but  anything  over  1300  lbs. 
finds  a  fair  local  demand.  Ordinary 
stock  is  hard  to  sell. 

Desirable  Drafters,  1700  lb.  up.$300@350 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   2250275 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   190@240 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs.  140(5)180 
Delivery  Horses.  1050  to  1250.  . .  100(5)125 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   100@125 

Old  Mares    90@115 


MULES. 

1200  lbs  $240(g'290 

1100  lbs   200(5)225 

1000  lbs   165(^190 

900  lbs   140@165 

SPECIAL  DECIDUOUS  MARKET 
REPORT. 

Sacramento.  Cal.,  .July  31,  li/ll. 

There  has  been  some  change  in  the  sit 
nation,  the  shipments  from  the  State  be- 
ing somewhat  heavier,  especially  on 
pears,  than  in  previous  week.  The  Bart 
left  pear  shipments  are  at  their  height 
and  will  continue  so  until  about  Thurs- 
day; consequently  some  of  the  Eastern 
markets  have  eased  off,  owing  to  the 
heavy  arrivals,  but  in  no  case  have  the 
sales  been  unprofitable  to  the  shipper. 

There  has  been  a  little  lull  in  the  peach 
shipments,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the 
Elbertas,  which  ought  to  have  been  in 
a  week  ago,  but  will  not  commence  to 
move  until  this  week.  We  expect  a  good 
market  on  this  variety  and  look  for  the 
same  to  hold  up  at  least  for  three  weeks, 
as  Arkansas,  which  is  now  sbipi)ing  to 
New  York,  will  be  practically  out  of  the 
wa.y. 

Plums  ai'e  holding  their  own,  the  de 
mand  keeiJing  pace  with  the  supi)ly. 

Early  Malagas  from  the  Imi)erial  valley 
have  brought  the  highest  prices  in  ..le 
history  of  the  State,  one  car  bringing 
more  money  than  was  ever  realized  for  a 
car  of  grapes  shipped  from  California. 
We  look  for  high  juices  on  all  Fresno 
stock  and  gooo-colored,  well-keeping  To- 
kays from  the  San  .Joaquin  valley,  but  in- 
dications are  that  mildew  is  liable  to 
have  a  serious  effect  u])on  some  of  the 
grai)es  in  the  vicinity  of  Lodi. 

The  total  shipments  from  California 
are,  at  the  present  time,  nearly  2000  cars 
short  of  last  year's  shipments,  and  we 
look  for  a  furtner  decrease  before  the 
season  is  over. 

Cannery  stock  is  moving  at  good 
prices,  Bartletts  bringing  from  $50  to  $55 
])er  ton  and  cling  peaches  from  $40  to 
$50.  We  look  for  markets  on  all  vari- 
eties to  remain  firm  throughout  the  sea- 
son, with  an  occasional  slum]),  which 
might  lie  caused  by  increased  offerings, 
but,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  situation  gives 
every  indication  of  promising  results. 

The  markets  averaged  as  follow^s  for 
the  past  week: 

New  York— Ogon,  $1.15(5)2.25:  Wickson, 
$1. 30(5)3. 12I0:  Climax,  $1.45(g)1.75;  Trag- 
edy. $1.05(g'2.35:  Abundance,  $1.3(1(5)1.55; 
Burbank,  $1.05@2.00;  Crawford  peaches, 
$1.20(ai.90;  St.  John,  $1.05(5)1.95;  Bart- 
lett,  $2,20(5'5.25:  P.  Duane,  $1.00©1.70; 
Cal.  Red,  $1.45(5'2.25 ;  Figs,  80c.;  Thomp 
son's  Seedless,  $1.30@3.25;  Malaga  grapes, 
$2. 37(5-4. 00. 

Chica,go— Wickson,  $1. 60(5^2. 50;  Trag- 
edy, $1.S0'5)2.10;  Burbanks,  $1.65(5)1.85; 
Roval  apricots,  $0.65(5)1.25;  Crawfords. 
$1.;;0C(  1.50;  Elbertas,  $1.35©1.70;  Hales, 
$1.10;  St.  .John,  $1.25@1.50;  Sugar 
Prunes,  $1.50(g)1.90;  Bartletts,  $2.45(gi2.65 ; 
Cal.  Red,  $1.50(5)2.00;  iv.oorpark  apricots, 
$0.90(5  1.70;  Malaga  grapes  B.  P.,  $3.05(5, 
3.15;  Cluster,  $4.00(5i4.05 ;  Thompson's 
Seedless,  $3.15;  Chalcot  plums,  $1.55(5 
1,70;  Washington,  $1.35;  Kelsey  Japan, 
$1.45;  Satsuma,  $1.50@1.70:  Bradshaw, 
$1.(;0;  Mamie  Ross  peaches,  $0.80@1.00; 
Fontainbleau,  $0.50(g)1.00. 

Boston— Wickson,  $1.35(5)2.60;  Climax, 
$1.35@1.75;  Tragedy,  $1.50(5)2.00;  Bur- 
lianks,  $1.45(5)1.75;  Crawfords,  $1.25(g)l.fi5 , 
Triumph,  $1.10(5)1.30;  Hale,  $1.00(511.40; 
St.  John,  $1.30(5)2.30;  Bartletts,  $2.30(5 
3.25;  Cal.  Reds,  $1.40@1.80;  Thompson's 
Seedless,  $1.80(5)2.05. 

St.  Louis — Wickson  $1.75;  Tragedy, 
$2.00(52.10;  Burbank,  $1.25(5)1.65;  Craw- 
fords, $1.05;  St.  John,  $1.05;  Sugar 
prunes,  $1.50(5)1.85;  Bartletts,  $2.45(5) 
2.65;  Sugar  pears,  $1.50@1.55:  P.  Duane. 
$1.00(5)1.30;  Cal.  Reds,  $1.40@1.55;  Mala- 
gas, $1.85(@)1.90;  Clusters,  $2.30(5)2.75; 
Red  Astrachan  apples,  75@80c. 

Philadelphia  —  Wickson,  $1.85(5)2.05; 
Tragedy,  $1.30(5)2.00;  Burbank,  $1.30® 
1.80;  St.  John,  $1.20@1.35;  Bartlett, 
$2.60(5)3.15;  P.  Duane,  $1.45@1.50;  Cal. 
Reds,  $1.50(g)1.90;  Malaga  Clusterettes, 
$2.25@2.85;    Clusters,  $3.90. 

The  meeting  of  the  State  Grange  will 
be  held  at  Visalia  this  October. 


PUBLISHER'S  DtPARTMENT. 


This  week  we  move  to  our  new  location 
at  No.  420  Market  street,  San  Francisco. 
We  are  fitting  up  nice  quarters  there, 
and  when  you  are  in  the  city  call  and 
see  us. 


Last  week  we  went  over  the  100  mark 
I  again    for   new    subscribers — the  exact 
number  being  117.    We  are  trying  to  do 
better  this  week,  even  if  we  do  move. 


Several  new  advertisements  in  this  issue 
of  the  Pa(  iFic  R(  K.\L  Pkkss.  As  our  sub- 
scription list  grows  we  notice  that  the 
advertising  patronage  also  gains,  so  that 
altogether  we  feel  as  though  we  were  get- 
ting our  share  of  what  is  coming.  The 
new  offices  on  Market  street  will  give  us 
more  room  to  handle  the  business  prop- 
erly and  also  to  receive  callers.  We  will 
be  pleased  to  have  you  call  and  see  us 
at  any  time,  and  when  writing  to  us  please 
address  all  mail  to  420  Market  street. 


Exchanges  from  Stanislaus  county 
that  the  Arekaliah  Bros,  are  cctntracting 
for  melons  at  $5  per  ton  until  August  15. 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


"ENGINEERING  ON  THE  FARM" 

SENT  FREE 
KERNS-SESSIONS,  Engineers 

Postal  Telegraph  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


Send  for  Ralstn  Machinery  Catalogue, 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO.  CALIFORNIA. 


The  Jackson 
Derrick  Hay  Fork 


This  fork  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
horse  forks  in  the  market.  In  many 
districts  it  is  used  exclusively  and  gives 
the  best  of  satisfaction.  It  is  light  but 
strong,  and  easily  handled  by  the 
operator. 

The  tines  are  made  of  the  best  tiiiality  spi-iiii;-  steel.  The  wood 
jiarts  are  of  clear  hardwood  thoroiijjhly  l)olted  and  riveted  together. 
The  trij)  is  easy  to  rej;ulate  and  positive  in  action.  The  hand  hold 
is  .stronji'  and  conveniently  jilaced.  The  hail  is  extra  stron<;-  with 
solid  drop  forojed  eye. 

It  is  made  in  seven  sizes  as  follows: 

:i  ft.,         ft..  4  ft..  41-  ft.  with  fonr  tines  each 
'y  "    5%  "    6  "  six 

Forks  wei<ih  from  'A't  to  (iO  lbs.  each,  aecordinii'  to  size. 
WRITE   DIRECT  TO 

BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 

Main  Office  and  Works 
BENICIA,  CALIFORNIA 


DFTIIA/Afferi   TAMK^      ^  '^'^^^  direct  with  the  consumer.   If  I  had  agents  to 

m  ^i-VMm.cy  sell  my  product  it  would  mean  that  I  must  add  to  my 
price  as  much  as  the  agents'  commission  would  be.  My  lumber  is  brous^ht 
direct  from  the  forest.  Latest  improved  machinery,  t) p-to-date  methods. 
Redwood  Tanks,  Picklni;  Boxes,  Peach  Boxes,  Drying  Trays,  Egg  Cases.  A 
lank  5  ft.  diameter,  2%  ft.  deep,  $7.50.  A  tank  (i  ft.  diameter,  ft.  deep,  810..50. 
Large  stock  of  tanks  of  various  sizes  in  stock.  Anything  made  to  order  on 
short  notice.   Spraying  tanks 

R.  F.  WILSON,  447  W.  Main  St..  Stockton.  Cal. 
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MT.  DIABLO  CEMENT 

best  for  foundations,  dairy  floors,  fruit  dryer  floors,  etc.,  etc. 

SANTA  CRUZ  LIME 

best  for  bricklayins:  and  plastering:. 


MT.  DIABLO  O  LIME 


best  for  spraying;  and  whitewashing:. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  AND  PRICES  ON  ALL  BUILDING  MATERIAL. 

HENRY  COWELL  LIME  &  CEMENT  COMPANY 

9  MAIN  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


(If  Careful  irrigationists  are  investigating  our 
new  water  balanced  Pump— then  buying  it* 

(J  Experience  has  taught  them  that  a  successful  pump  Krogh  Electric  Pump 
must  be  not  only  efficient  but  must  also  be  capable  of  withstanding,  to  a 
reasonable  degree,  the  cutting  action  of  sand.  Our  pumps  excel  on  this  point. 
Bulletin  No.  RIO  tells  all  about  them. 


Krogh  New  Vertical  «  « 

Water  Balanced  Pump   Complete  StOCK. 


C|  Our  branch  house,  206  N.  hos  Angeles  Street,  Los  Angeles,  carries  a 


Krogh  Manufacturing  Company 

149-157  BEALE  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


if 


Waterloo  Boy  Gasoline  Engine 


Centrifugal  Pump 


Pyramid  Pump 


Send  for  Special  Catalogues. 
We  can  make  you  the  Right  Price  on  this  Engine  and  Ceutrifugal  I'ump. 
Every  Engine  and  I'ump  (iuaranteed. 

WOODIN  &  LITTLE 

PUMP  HOUSE 

33-41  FREMONT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Pumps  lor  Every  Service  and  Use 

Gasoline  Engines- Wind  Mills— Tanks 

Pipe—Pipe  Fittings— Brass  Goods 

Catalogue  Mailed  Free 


Pointers  that  are 
Worth  $1000.00  to 
Every  Rancher. 


The  exjxTieuces  of  two  practical  ranchmen  are  told  in  a  nicely  illustrated 
book,  free  to  every  man  interested  in  Irrlyulion.  (ireat  problems  solved  that 
will  save  you  Money  and  show  you  Send  for  the  5th  Edition  of  our 

Brown  Book  (free). 

KELLAR-THOMASON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1234  East  28th  Street,  Los  Angeles,  California 


PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR  WOOD  PIPE  FOR 

WATER,  OIL,  WINE,  IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 

MINING  AND  CYANIDING.  MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  In.  to  24  In.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  Icnoclced  down. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.    New  Pipe  Catalogue  in  Preparation. 

OFFICESi 
318  Marlcet  St.,  San  Franclaco,  Cal. 
KeDton  Station,  Portland,  Ore. 
404  Eqnltablp  Bank  Bdg.,  Loa  Angelea,  Cal. 


FACTORIES: 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
PORTLAND,  ORE. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


BOXES  and  BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  BOXES  OUR  SPECIALTY. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCAIMXILE  BOX  CO. 

281  BERRY  STREET  (Near  Fonrth)  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


GREEINBANK 


Powdered  Causilc  Soda  and  Potasta 
Sllll  the  Best  Fruit  Dip 

T.  W.  Jackson  &  Co.  f.«F\t2'. 


Save  Money  By  Buying 
This  Good 
Second-Hand  Pipe 

We  can  supply  you  with  any 
size  and  quantity  of  Standard 
Pipe  or  Casing— all  new  threads 
and  roupUnKB— all  stock  guar- 
anteed nrst  class. 

If  thinifinc  of  boyiiif  may  luad  of  pipe, 
joorbect  interest*  will  be  tcrred  br  writiag 
u  for  priccf  ud  pftrticnljrs. 

Pacific  Pipe  Co.,  Main  and  Howard  Sis.,  San  Francisco 
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Prudential  Points  About  Prunes. 

How  many  prunes  there  will  be  in  California  this  year  has  not  lieen  definitely 
determined,  and  probably  will  not  be  until  the  crop  is  made.     It  seems  clear 
erioufjh  that  there  will  not  be  too  many,  and,  that  being  the  case,  we  hope  there 
will  be  a  good  round  total  of  them  to  sell  at  a  good  pnee,  for  that  will  be  the 
world's  ap])reciation  of  prunes  this  yeai'.    This  being  the  case,  it  is  more  com- 

it  certainly  might  be,  the  world  never  would  be  full.    The  American  people  are 
now  holding  prunes  in  higher  jilace  as  a  staple  food  than  they  ever  have  done  in 
the  past.  Owing  to  the  prune  jiropaganda  which  has  been  steadily  maintained  by  the 
passenger  trafbc  department  of  the  Southern  Pacific  railway  and  by  the  trade  or- 
ganizations in  the  prune  districts,  people  are  coming  to  know  prunes  better  and  to 
esteem  them  more  highly.    Instead  of  being  remanded  to  cut-rate  boarding  schools 
and  boarding  hou.ses,  they  now  appear  on  the  menu  cai'ds  of  the  best  hotels,  clubs, 
dining  cars  and  other  exalted  places,  whence  the  best  sjiread  house  tallies  are  apt 

The  Way  California  Sunshine  Prunes  are  Made— Processing  and  Packing  Houses  in  (he  Background. 


fortable  to  speak  and  to  listen  to  exhortation  for  prune  improvement  than  it  would 
be  in  a  year  of  very  large  crop  and  low  prices. 

In  the  first  place,  California  is  in  the  pnine  business  to  sell  prunes  well,  not 
n.erely  to  make  a  great  weight  of  them — though  even  that  is  pleasant  to  talk  about 
in  connection  with  the  great  fruit-producing  capacity  of  the  State.  Manifestly, 
then,  it  is  proper  that  all  in  the  pnuie  interest  should  give  heed  to  the  production 
of  better  prunes  than  the  average  output  of  the  State  now  is.  If  the  qualify  should 
be  nuich  imjiroved  it  would  make  ours  profitable  when  the  world  is  full  of  prunes; 
it  might  also  be  strongly  claimed  that  if  the  average  were  notably  improved,  as 


f(/  take  suggestions  of  what  is  socially  well  thought  of  and  dieletically  desii-ablc. 
From  such  points  of  vantage  any  food  material  attains  expanding  popularity.  The 
permanence  of  such  popularity  will,  however,  be  always  conditioned  upon  quality 
and  upon  unifoi-mity  of  it.  To  get  good  prunes  in  a  high  place  and  then  to  get 
poor  prunes  to  teach  the  home  lesson  with,  brings  the  teacher  to  scorn  and  the 
prune  to  banishment'.  That  there  can  be  such  a  thing  as  prunes  uniformly  good 
has  been  proven  to  our  personal  satisfaction  by  the  quality  we  have  fouiul  for 
several  years  on  the  dining  cars  of  the  Southern  Pacific.    They  evidently  know 

(Continued  on  Page  130.) 
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California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Kural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  M.,  Aug.  8,  1911 : 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Eureka  

.05 

.05 

.12 

62 

52 

Red  Bluff  

00 

00 

00 

98 

60 

Sacramento  

00 

00 

00 

88 

52 

San  Francisco .. 

0(1 

T 

.01 

60 

50 

San  .lose  

00 

00 

.01 

78 

50 

Fresno  

00 

00 

00 

98 

56 

Independence... 

00 

.10 

00 

94 

56 

San  Luis  Obispo 

00 

00 

.03 

72 

50 

Los  Angeles  

00 

00 

00 

78 

58 

San  Diego  

00 

.11 

00 

70 

62 

The  Week. 


\\\'  wish  wt'  could  got  very  Hiijrry  without  ios- 
iiij^  oiu-  temper,  for  we  woiihl  like  to  write  a 
]iarairraj)li  or  two  about  tlie  relations  of  ])olitics 
to  industry.  The  present  relations  of  these  two 
things  are  til  to  arouse  righteous  indignation  on 
the  part  of  jirodiieers.  but  we  cannot  embody 
righteous  iixliufiatioii  in  writing:  it  is  too  godlikt; 
a  hunioi'  lor  us  we  have  to  ^et  Inmuinly  mad 
and  cross  and  lose  all  oui-  stoek  in  His  image. 
Thercfoi'e  we  must  jivoid  the  sul)jeet.  except  an 
iiululgence  in  a  sin'jie  reliection.  Tile  greatest 
thing  in  the  world,  from  Washington  outward, 
seems  now  to  be  the  presidential  election  of  lill'J. 
To  this  end  ever\()iie  is  now  being  reformed  or 
is  reforming  somebody  else.  The  old  and  quite 
stable  relation  of  one  great  jjarty  to  the  ])rin- 
ciple  of  protection  to  American  industry  has  a])- 
l)arentiy  disappeared,  and  all  parties  known  to 
us  are  tiimlding  over  each  other  to  make  consum- 
ers believe  that  tlie.\'  ;ire  the  great  agencies  which 
will  enable  them  to  l)uy  moi'c  cheaply,  but  none 
gives  a  moiiuMit's  attention  to  considering  what 
the  consumer  will  have  to  buy  with.  It  is  the 
hevda\'  of  doctrinaires  and  economic  theorists 
who  are  trying  to  make  the  .\iiiericaii  people  l)e- 
lieve  that  it  is  a  grander  thing  to  be  a  small 
])art  of  the  great  world  than  to  be  a  self-sutificient 
and  jirosperoiis  iiationnl  entity,  so  that  they  may 
have  a  chance  to  experiment  with  their  theories 
at  the  ])eople's  exjiense.  This  great  fallacy  is  tak- 
ing such  a  hold  upon  the  ma.sses  that  all  political 
parties  are  trying  to  get  an  underhold  ui)on  it 
for  their  own  purposes— forgetting  tlnit  the  last 
party  which  drew  breath  upon  it  was  killed  so 
soon  that  it  hardly  knew  that  it  had  lived.  All 
this  conies  about,  it  seems  to  ns,  from  trying  to 
make  political  capital  out  of  an  issue  which  ou^lit 
not  to  be  in  politics  at  all.  I*rotection  to  Amer- 
ican industries  and  develo]>ment  of  them  by  pi-o- 
tection  is  no  more  a  ])olitieal  ipiestion  than  patri- 
otism is:  in  fact,  protection  is  merely  the  eco- 
nomic ])hase  of  patriotism.  All  parties  should 
l)laee  it  in  their  foundations  and  view  it  only  as 
fi  basic  jjrinciple — established,  fundamental,  ax- 
iomatic. Let  them  then  contend  as  best  they 
may  over  the  proper  distribution  of  wealth,  the 
relations  of  individuals  and  corpcn-ations  and 
whatever  machinery  for  human  e<(uali/ation  they 
see  fit,  but  not  strike  at  the  foundat-'on  of  wealtli 


j  in  the  industries  themselves,  in  their  ignorance 

I  or  thirst  for  political  mastery. 

Thi-  other  day  there  was  a  conference  between 
i-ommittees  of  the  United  States  Senate  and  the 

1  House  of  Representatives  on  what  the  clianges 
in  the  tariff  should  be,  but  no  agreement  was 

I  reached.    The  Senate  representatives  held  "tliat 

j  it  is  impo.ss'ble  to  go  lower  and  hold  any  of  the 
progressive  Republi<'ans  ami  that  it  is  better  for 
the  Democrats  to  take  half  a  loaf  than  to  get 
nothing  in  the  way  of  tariff  bread."  And  so 
lioth  parties  are  making  the  tariff  merely  a  polit- 
ical football,  trying  to  score  in  the  presidential 
game  of  1912.  Our  object  in  allusion  to  the  mat- 
ter is  to  exhort  ( 'alifornians  not  to  forget  that 

our  leading  industries  are  largely'  conditioned 
upon  protection  and  exiiort  them  to  make  every 
effort,  which  seems  promising,  to  prevent  their 
uncovering  and  their  subjection  to  unequal  coin- 
petition  with  foreign  products  made  at  less  cost 
chiefly  because  American  laborers  cannot  and 
ought  not  to  live  on  the  scale  of  foreign  jjcas- 
antry.  This  consideration  seems  to  weigh  naught 
.so  long  as  there  are  votes  to  get  by  demagoguery 
— and  that  is  why  we  are  (juite  sure  that  we  cannot 
get  angry  without  losing  our  temper. 


What  Is  Being  Done  for  Agriculture  in  France. 

Wliile  Americans  are  thus  making  sport  of  pro- 
ducing industries  which  are  endangered  by  com- 
petition with  cheaper  foreign  products,  what  a 
contra.st  there  is  also  in  the  way  agricultural  pro- 
duction is  encouraged  at  home  and  abroad.  Our 
national  and  state  governments  do  generousl.v  f(U' 
research  and  education  in  agriculture,  but  they 
leave  the  producer  to  provide  his  own  capital  or 
hire  it  at  the  high  interest  which  private  capital- 
i.sts  demand.  They  have  to  make  their  own  way 
against  competitors  who  are  subsidized  by  their 
(Jovernmeiit  which  undertakes  to  furnish  capital 
without 'interest  to  the  Bank  of  France,  and  this 
bank  loans  it  to  associations  of  producers  for  a 
small  charge  (which  must  not  exceed  two  per 
cent)  for  long  periods,  even  up  to  25  years.  This 
money,  made  available  for  this  purpose  b.v  the 
law  of  1897.  was  fort.v  million  francs  and  an 
annual  sum  of  seven  million  francs  thereafter. 
This  is  onl.v  a  proper  recognition  of  the  national 
obligation  to  those  who  produce  food  uj)on  which 
the  people  live,  but  it  has  two  relations  which 
work  injustice  to  American  producers  who,  ex- 
(•e[jt  as  protected  by  the  tariff,  are  brought  into 
competition  with  these  subsidized  products :  first, 
it  makes  it  jiractically  impossible  for  them  to 
live  and  meet  the  labor-cost  prevailing  in  this 
count I'y,  even  if  the.v  are  operating  with  their 
own  capital :  second,  it  makes  it  financiall.v  im- 
possible to  comjieiisate  hired  ca])ital.  which  has 
to  be  well  ])aid  in  this  country,  in  competition 
with  almost  free  governnieiital  capital  abroad 
wliicli  is  available  for  the  same  [iroducts.  Now, 
for  the  sake  of  being  a  part  of  the  great  world, 
instead  of  an  independent  and  prosperous  na- 
tion, the  i)roducers  of  this  countrv  are  to  be  sac- 
rificed b.v  the  ])oliticians  liecause  the.v  wish  to 
outstrip  each  other  in  capturing  consumers'  votes. 
Will  they  endure  it?  Not  for  long.  The  political 
trap  seems  to  be  now  set  so  that  it  will  catch 
'em  as  gi)ing  Republicans  or  coming  Democrats. 
Iv  the  present  attitude  of  the  majority  of  both 
organizations  toward  the  tariff  is  maintained, 
("alifornia  can  invoke  a  plague  on  both  their  houses. 


Something  Like  This  in  England. 

Of  course.  France  is  not  alone  in  promoting 
agriculture  l)y  loans  at  little  cost  to  borrowers. 
Many  countries  on  the  continent  of  Europe  are 
do'iig  something  in  this  line,  but  are  less  inter- 


esting to  us  in  this  connection  because  we  are  not 
menaced  by  their  export  products;  .still,  as  indi- 
cating a  governmental  attitude  toward  agricul- 
tural production,  all  such  undertakings  are  sig- 
nificant. J^ngland  has  a  ])arliaiiientary  proeeinl- 
ing  jiendiiig  for  the  organization  of  a  National 
Land  Bank  for  making  adv  ances  for  the  imrchase 
of  agricultural  land  and  for  develoimient  of  agri 
cultural  industry  and  authorized  to  advance 
money  on  the  security  of  land  (including  build- 
ings and  equipment  )  purchased  under  the  act. 
and  to  make  advances  for  all  purposes  in  respect 
of  or  in  connection  with  land  so  purcha.sed.  It 
is  contemplated  that  the  bank  shall  have  a  .share- 
capital  of  twenty-five  million  dollars  and  author- 

j  ized  to  borrow,  by  the  creation  of  debentures 

'  guaranteed  by  the  British  treasury,  to  an  amount 
of  12")  million  dollars  at  interest  not  exceeding 

I  Of  course.  Mr.  Bull  does  not  indulge  in 

the  sensational  ecstasy  of  free  interest  as  the 

j  French  do — that  is  not  to  be  expected  in  his  lat- 
itude— but  it  is  almost  free  when  compared  with 
the  rates  which  west-American  jiroducers  have 

I  to  pay  to  linance  their  productive  enterprises. 

I  And  this  is  done  to  embody  a  purpose  which  is 

I  becoming  more  general  throughout  England, 
which  is  to  make  it  easier  for  the  man  who  de- 
sires to  engage  in  farming  in  a  .small  wa.\  to  ai-- 

!  ((uire  land,  to  i)roperly  plant  and  .stock  it.  and 

j  e(|uii)  it  with  necessary  machinerv. 


Do  We  Desire  Subsidized  Agriculture? 

We  d()  not  wish  to  discuss  the  desirabilit.v  of 
such  subsidizing  of  agriculture  at  this  time.  It 
is  not  an  American  wa.v.  American  agriculture 
has  made  its  own  wa.v.  from  the  first  land  clear- 
ing on  the  Atlantic  Coast  to  the  last  fruit  j)lant- 
ing  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  The  result  is 
an  American  farming  population  which  has  been 
the  main  force  in  national  development  and  i)rog- 
re.ss  from  the  beginning  until  now :  an  independ- 
ent, self-reliant  agene.v.  creating  its  own  wealth 
and  giving  wealth  to  others — the  .strength  of  the 
country  in  morals,  patriotism,  and  enter])r'se. 
Ameri(;an  farming  is  an  eiiterjirise  proceeding 
upon  its  own  initiative  westward  and  scattering 
eastward  untold  millions  in  the  form  of  interest 
upon  the  capital  which  it  has  borrowed  from  pros- 
perous people  in  older-settled  portions  of  the 
country.  Of  course,  producers  of  such  character 
and  capacity  do  not  need  subsidy  as  it  is  doled 
out  to  the  peasantrv  of  European  countries:  pos- 
sibly they  would  be  injured  b.v  it  in  the  essential 
quality  of  their  citizen.ship  and  enterprise.  But 
we  arc  very  sure  of  one  thing,  and  that  is  that 
it  is  the  clearest  injustice  to  those  who  have  de- 
velo|)ed  the  country  in  this  wa.v  to  bring  their 
products  into  ruinous  competition  with  j)roducts 
made  b.v  peojile  who  do  need  subsidizing,  and 
that  is  just  what  it  means  to  remove  protective 
restrictions  which  force  .such  people  to  meet  our 
jiroducers  upon  the  basis  of  similar  commercial 
vantages.  As  between  the  East  and  the  West 
in  this  country,  it  is  proper  that  the  East  .should 
buy  of  the  West  which  has  enriched  it  bv  using 
its  idle  ea|)ital  and  b.v  giving  it  opportunities  for 
manufacture  and  trade  unrivaled  in  the  world. 
The  newer  States  of  the  farther  West  need  ])ro- 
teetion  for  their  uiii(|iie  production  in  orchard. 
vine.yard,  field,  and  forest,  and  no  political  party 
should  be  allowed  to  trade  ujion  such  needs  b.v 
trying  to  convince  peojjle  that  the  higher  cost 
of  living  is  due  to  protection  to  American  in- 
dustrv.  It  is  demagoguerv  and  political  trickerv. 
for  it  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  by  decades 
of  experience  that  prosperit.v  proceeds  from  an 
adc<piat(?  protective  polic.v.  and  prosperit.v  makes 
easy  buying.  It  has  also  been  demon.strated  that 
the  hardest  cost  of  living  and  in  nianv  cases  act- 
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ually  the  highest  monetary  cost  thereof,  has  coine 
when  we  have  handicapped  our  own  productions 
by  competition  with  the  cheap  labor  and  cheap 
living  of  other  countries. 

The  Lemon  Not  a  Paramount  Issue. 

The  prominence  given  to  the  lemon  in  current 
tariff  discussions  may  lead  many  people,  even 
many  Californians,  to  think  that  it  is  only  that 
fruit  which  is  to  be  squeezed.  The  undue  prom- 
ituMice  of  the  lemon  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the  duty  on  lemons  was  increased  by  the  last 
Congress  and  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  the 
railways  foolishly  tried  to  advance  rates  so  that 
the  increased  value  would  come  to  them.  It  was 
so  unwise  that  really  some  one  ought  to  be  pun- 
ished for  it ;  but  it  is  important  to  know  that 
practically  all  our  fruits  are  endangered  by  the 
sensational  proposition  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives to  put  the  lemon  on  the  free  list  and  to 
put  it  in  a  schedule  which  is  commonly  known 
as  the  "farmers'  free  list"  is  most  dangerous 
of  all.  It  is  not  the  farmers  who  are  working 
against  American  fruit  crops.  It  is  the  lemon 
importers  who  gave  the  lemon  this  twist,  because 
they  do  not  want  the  three  or  four  million  dollars' 
worth  of  lemons  which  they  wish  to  sell  in  this 
counti-y  displaced  by  the  home  product.  The 
great  danger  is  that  if  the  free-traders  can  win 
a  case  against  the  lemon,  it  will  be  all  the  easier 
to  uncover  the  orange,  the  prune,  the  raisin,  and 
dried  fruits  generally,  which  are  worth  fifty  mil- 
lions annually  as  produced  in  California,  and  are 
produced  because  protection  against  foreign 
fruits  of  the  saine  kinds  has  enabled  the  building 
of  American  enterprises  with  them.  Don't  laugh 
at  the  plight  of  the  lemon  :  it  is  too  sad  an  ex- 
ponent of  the  danger  to  our  greater  productions 
as  things  are  now  running.  And  to  think  that 
Californians  are  now  cavorting  around  politically 
with  people  who  are  working  for  political  mas- 
tery along  lines  which  threaten  disaster  to  our 
greatest  State  industries.  Hut  one  may  say:  "it 
is  only  politics."  That  is  true,  in  a  way,  but 
Californians  ought  to  retain  their  presence  of 
mind  in  the  midst  even  of  politics  and  see  to  it 
that  no  one  gets  an  idea  that  California  can  b(> 
carried  politically  in  opposition  to  the  prosperity 
and  progress  of  her  industries. 

Queries  and  Replies. 

Breaking  Up  Valley  Land. 

To  the  Editor:  We  have  a  tract  of  land  situ- 
ated about  seven  miles  west  of  Wheatland,  a  part 
of  which  we  wish  to  set  out  in  trees  and  vines, 
another  portion  in  alfalfa,  and  cultivate  on  strict- 
ly scientific  principles.  May  we  trouble  you  for 
a  little  information,  as  we  desire  to  start  right? 
We  have  an  abundance  of  artesian  water,  heavy 
red  soil,  which  I  do  not  believe  has  ever  been 
overflowed.  The  land  was  planted  in  wheat  sev- 
eral years  ago.  For  the  past  seven  years  it  has 
been  used  as  a  sheep  pasture.  I  do  not  think  it 
was  ever  plowed  deeper  than  six  inches.  Will 
you  suggest  a  method  for  preparing  the  ground? 
is  it  best  to  plow  now,  and  how  deep?  What  is 
the  best  time  for  planting  trees,  oranges,  walnuts, 
etc.?  Also  the  best  time  for  planting  alfalfa 
seed?  What  kind  of  trees  and  vines  thrive  best 
in  this  locality?  What  kind  of  fertilizer  would 
you  suggest  for  trees  and  what  kind  of  vines? — 
Owner,  Oakland. 

We  doubt  if  you  could  break  up  the  land  which 
you  speak  of  at  this  time  of  the  year  to  advan- 
tage unless  you  have  a  steam  plowing  outfit.  In 
that  case  it  might  be  desirable  to  plow  in  advance 
of  the  rain  to  a  depth  of  ten  or  twelve  inches, 
leaving  the  land  rough  to  receive  early  rains,  and 
then  cross-plow  and  work  down  into  shape  for 
irrigation  and  planting.    There  is  nothing  that 


can  be  planted  to  advantage  at  this  time  of  the 
year  unless  the  land  has  been  previously  brought 
into  shape  for  irrigation. 

All  kinds  of  deciduous  fruit  trees  are  best 
planted  from  December  to  February,  and  citrus 
trees  usually  during  March  and  April,  after  the 
soil  has  become  somewhat  Avarm.  If  the  land 
is  not  in  a  frosty  situation,  alfalfa  can  be  sown 
as  soon  as  you  get  the  land  in  shape  in  the  fall. 
If  not  sown  early,  it  is  usual  to  wait  until  the 
heavy  frosts  are  over  in  February  and  somewhat 
later  than  that  if  the  situation  is  particularly 
frosty.  Nearly  all  kinds  of  fruits  ought  to  suc- 
ceed on  such  land  if  well  cultivated  and  irrigated, 
unless  it  should  be  too  heavy  to  dispose  of  sur- 
plus moisture  well.  In  that  case,  pears,  prunes, 
and  various  kinds  of  plums  on  the  plum  root  are 
most  likely  to  succeed.  Other  fruits  on  the  peach 
and  almond  root  are  apt  to  get  into  trouble  on 
land  which  retains  too  mi^ch  water  during  the 
winter  time.  Walnuts  on  the  California  black 
walnut  root  are  likely  to  be  satisfactory,  and  the 
Franquette  walnut  is  the  variety  which  is  at 
present  most  i)opular  for  valley  planting. 

Before  undertaking  much  investment  in  this 
line,  if  the  problem  were  ours,  we  should  give  a 
good  deal  of  attention  to  the  examination  of 
orchard  planting  on  similar  lauds  in  the  same 
region,  endeavoring  to  learn  by  observation  and 
the  records  of  local  experience  which  fruits  were 
most  profitable  as  well  as  most  productive. 

Growing  Pigs  on  Roots  and  Barley. 

To  the  Editor:  I  desire  to  make  a  little  experi- 
ment in  hog  raising  on  my  farm  near  Ben  Lomond. 
I  do  not  think  that  we  can  raise  either  Kaffir  corn, 
Egyptian  corn  or  common  field  corn  in  that  sec- 
tion on  account  of  cold  nights.  We  can  raise  all 
kinds  of  root  crops,  such  as  carrots,  sugar  beets, 
rutabagas,  etc.,  and  cow  peas  and  pumpkins  do 
wonderfully  well.  Now  what  several  farmers  in 
that  section  would  like  to  know  is:  Will  hogs  do 
well  on  that  kind  of  diet,  especially  if  given  a 
little  barley  with  it.— D.  D.  B.,  Santa  Cruz. 

The  plants  that  yon  mention  are  good  for  hog- 
feeding  and  can  be  used  to  advantage  with  a  little 
barley  as  you  suggest.  None  of  these  plants  are, 
however,  rich  in  protein  as  alfalfa  and  the  other 
cbivers  are.  The  reason  why  we  get  such  a  rapid 
and  satisfactory  growth  of  young  hogs  in  Cali- 
fornia is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  largely  kept 
on  alfalfa  and  rapid  growth  is  the  product  of  a 
sufficient  protein  content .  in  the  fodder.  Peas, 
both  common  field  peas  and  cow  peas  do  possess 
this  element,  and  if  you  find  it  convenient  to  grow 
them  they  will  serve  as  a  substitute  for  the  other 
legumes  such  as  alfalfa.  If  you  are  feeding  skim- 
milk,  which  is  rich  in  protein,  roots  and  grain  will 
go  well  with  that. 

Fruit  Spur  Enlargements  Not  Parasitic. 

To  the  Editor :  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  send 
you  some  Ben  Davis  twigs  with  swellings  where 
they  have  borne  fruit.  I  got  into  a  discu.ssion  with 
a  prominent  fruit  man  about  the  cause  of  these 
swellings.  His  contention  that  they  are  caused 
by  the  larva  of  some  insect,  and  that  the  fact  that 
Ben  Davis  and  Gano  apples  show  swellings  more 
than  most  varieties  is  due  to  those  kinds  being 
acceptable  host  plants  for  the  insect  seems  to  me 
rather  far  fetched  and  improbable.  However,  he 
made  a  bet  that  his  contention  was  right  and 
agreed  to  accept  yourself  aa  the  judge. — Reader, 
Summerland,  B.  C. 

The  enlargements  which  you  send  are  not  due 
to  insects'  work.  They  are  regularly  encountered 
on  some  varieties  of  apples  and  pears  and  are 
caused  by  growth  processes  wholly  apart  from 
parasitic  causes. 

Almond  Seedlings. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  been  told  that  almond 
trees  raised  from  seed,  no  matter  waht  kind  of 


seed  planted,  will  produce  bitter  almonds.  Is 
this  a  fact?  Any  information  on  this  sub.ject 
will  be  appreciated. — Subscriber,  Ceres. 

It  is  not  a  fact.  The  majority  will  probably 
be  hard  shell,  sweet  and  bitter,  but  others  will 
be  soft  shell,  medium  shell,  paper  shell,  and  ev- 
erything else  you  ever  heard  of  in  the  almond 
line.  The  almond  has  the  sportiest  kind  of  seed- 
lings. 

That  Irrepressible  Corn-Ear  Worm. 

To  the  Editor:  Hearing  that  the  California 
lady-bird  eats  eggs  of  the  corn  worm,  I  liberated 
some  thousands  of  them  (Hippodami  convergens) 
in  a  patch  of  sweet  corn  while  still  very  j-oung, 
before  tasseling.  The  insects  fairly  swarmed  over 
I  the  plants,  but  the  corn  worm  is  as  bad  as  it  can 
be,  although  no  corn  has  been  raised  before  in 
the  neighborhood.  An  early  trap  crop  is  recom- 
mended, but  with  several  broods  of  corn  worm  in 
a  season  I  hardly  see  how  the  j^est  can  be  more 
than  reduced  by  such  a  crop,  which  would  be 
expensive,  anyway.  Do  you  know  of  a  better  way 
to  reduce  the  corn  worm,  or  do  you  know  of  any 
one  working  on  the  problem? — II.  C.  T.,  Holly- 
wood. 

We  know  no  satisfactory  treatment,  and  (|uitt> 
an  elaborate  set  of  experiments  by  the  University 
entomologists  yielded  nothing  satisfactory.  We 
are  not  informed  of  present  undertakings,  but 
would  like  to  hear  of  them. 


Artichokes  and  Okra. 

To  the  Editor:  Would  you  kindly  give  any  in- 
formation on  the  growth  of  globe  artichokes  and 
okra.  Do  they  require  much  care  (water  or  culti- 
vation) and  is  the  market  demand  very  great?  I 
.should  like  to  know  prices  they  bring  in  San 
Francisco  and  vicinity. — Anxious  P]nquirer,  Sun- 
set City. 

Methods  of  growing  were  given  in  full  in  the 
Pacific  Rukal  Press  of  January  8  and  January 
15  and  July  9,  1910,  and  are  included  in  our  book, 
"Cailfornia  Vegetables  in  Garden  and  P"'ield. " 
They  are  not  difficult  to  grow,  but  must  have 
moisture  enough  to  be  thrifty.  They  are  in  good 
but  not  great  demand  and  prices  fluctuate  con- 
siderably, according  to  available  supplies.  The 
globe  artichoke  is  the  more  profitable  of  the  two 
and  the  better  to  give  particular  attention  to. 


That  Florida  Long-Keeping  Orange. 

To  the  Pjditor:  In  your  issue  of  ^lay  1.':!  is  an 
account  of  a  long-keeping  orange  called  the  "Lue 
Gun  Gong."  The  report  seems  so  favorable  that 
I  would  be  glad  if  you  could  say  if  the  trees  of 
this  variety  are  obtainable  from  your  California 
citrus  nurserymen.— Albert  O.  Pike,  Clairville, 
Hectorville,  South  Australia. 

This  new  variety  was  reported  as  being  ex- 
hibited in  Florida.  Before  it  is  likely  to  be  propa- 
gated in  this  State  it  will  have  to  undergo  local 
tests  to  determine  desirability.  If  any  one  can 
supply  Mr.  Pike,  let  him  be  so  advised  by  letter. 


Fall  Sowing  of  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor :  1  own  land  near  Colusa,  one 
mile  from  the  Sacramento  river.  It  is  not  under 
irrigation.  I  contracted  to  have  it  planted  to  al- 
falfa. After  having  it  plowed  and  buying  1500 
pounds  of  seed,  the  parties  claimed  the  north 
wind  blew  so  hard  that  it  made  the  land,  or  the 
top  of  the  land,  too  dry  to  plant,  and  they  put  in 
corn.  Now  after  the  (torn  comes  oft"  would  it  bo 
possible  this  fall  to  plow  and  put  in  the  alfalfa, 
as  I  have  this  seed  and  would  like  to  use  it. — 
Reader,  Canal  Zone. 

If  the  rains  come  early  and  the  ground  is  moist- 
ened deeply  enough  to  carry  the  plant  to  a  good 
fall  growth  such  early  sowing  is  desirable.  If  the 
fall  is  dry  late  and  there  is  not  enough  time  for 
such  a  growth  before  frosts  it  would  be  better  to 
wait  and  sow  the  crop  in  February  or  March,  as 
the  character  of  the  season  warrants. 
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The  Japanese  and  the  Fruit 

Industry. 


To  tlie  Editor:  Sonic  days  a^o  thoro  a|)|)i'ar('(l 
ill  the  Saerameiito  Bee  a  news  item  from  a  cor- 
respondent at  Penryn,  to  the  elTect  that  the  fruit 
industry  here  was  i)assing  into  the  hands  of  Jap- 
anese and  that  Ihcy  were  al)out  to  "l)uild  hl'^ 
packing  houses. " 

This  was  copied  by  San  Francisco  and  Oakland 
papers,  and  elsewhere  probably.  There  was  abso- 
lutely no  foundation  in  fact  whatever  for  the 
item. 

I  sent  a  coiniiiunication  to  the  Hee  on  the  sub- 
ject, askiu'T  them  to  publish  it  either  as  a  news 
item,  or  communication  over  my  siirnature,  but 
they  have  not  done  so.  I  inclose  a  copy.  They 
may  publish  it  later,  but  in  any  event,  if  agreeable 
to  you,  I  would  like  to  have  the  Pacific  Rru.vi, 
1'hess  publish  the  article,  which  explains  the  situ- 
ation as  to  labor  and  employment  of  Ja]>aiu'se. 
and  is  sutificient,  I  believe,  to  offset  the  impression 
that  the  industry  is  going  into  the  hands  of  the 
Orientals.  II.  E.  Hctlkk. 

Penryn. 

Mr.  Butler's  Communication. 

The  follo\\'iiig  is  the  communication  to  which 
Mr.  Butler  refers,  in  answer  to  the  misleading 
statement  which  has  unfortunately  secured  wide 
publication : 

Editor  Bee:  The  item  from  Penryn  in  the  Bee 
of  Jtdy  24,  and  copied  in  the  San  Francisco  papers 
under  big  headlines,  in  regard  to  Japanese  get- 
ting control  of  the  fruit  industry  was  decidedly 
misleading.  If  the  Japanese  intend  to  "build  big 
packing  houses."  no  one  here  seems  to  have  heard 
of  it. 

Tjabor  conditions  in  tliis  d'strict  are  no  different 
from  other  fruit  sections  of  the  State.  Oriental 
help  has  been  about  the  only  kind  available  for 
orchard  work  for  some  time  past,  and  has  been 
used  here  the  same  as  at  other  places.  So  far  as 
the  Japanese  having  control  of  the  industry  is 
concerned,  it  is  no  greater  than  the  one-year  leases 
gives  them.  They  could  be  replaced,  if  it  were 
desired,  by  tenants  of  other  nat'otuilitics.  when- 
ever the  owners  of  the  orchards  elect. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  the  orchards  are 
now  lea.sed  to  Swedes  and  Italians,  who  are  very 
successful  fruit  growers.  None  of  the  orchards 
here  are  owned  by  Jajianese,  except  one  or  two 
small  holdings  for  berry  growing. 

The  leases  in  this  di.strict  are  virtually  labor 
agreements.  Formerly  the  Japanese  worked  by 
the  day,  but  this  was  gradually  changed,  a  niun- 
ber  of  years  ag<i.  to  payment  to  one  boss  of  a  share 
of  the  crop,  from  which  arrangenu'iit  evolved  the 
j)resent  leasing  system. 

These  leases  are  practically  all  alike  in  the  dis- 
trict, and  are  on  what  is  known  as  a  share  ba'ss. 
The  Japanese  tenant  agrees  to  perform  the  work- 
of  the  orchard  and  harvest  the  fruit  for  half  of 
the  proceeds  resulting  from  the  sael  of  the  crop. 
By  the  terms  of  the  lea.se  the  owner  reserves  a 
general  supervision  of  the  work  and  packing  (.f 
the  fruit,  etc..  and  controls  the  marketing  of  the 
fruit.  Few  owners  have  been  short-sighted 
enough  to  lease  under  any  other  terms. 

The  Penryn  district  has  some  of  the  very  finest 
deciduous  orchards  in  California,  and  so  far  as 
their  going  out  of  the  control  of  the  owners  is 
concerned,  it  is  ridiculous. 

Standard  rules  for  packing  fruit  were  made  and 
adopted  by  the  Placer  County  Growers  and  Shiji- 
pers'  Association  in  1910  and  have  been  in  force 
since.  These  were  subscribed  to  by  every  fruit 
buyer  and  shi|)per  in  the  county,  and  by  most  of 
the  orchard  owners.  These  rules  were  not  favor- 
ably received  by  some  of  the  tenants  at  first,  but 
if  .should  certainly  b(!  .said,  in  .iustice  to  them, 
that  the  most  intelligent  and  successful  among 
them  recognize  the  advantage  of  packing  only 
good  fruit,  and  have  lived  up  to  the  rules. 

On  the  other  hand.  some,  as  stated,  objected  to 
the  in.spection  of  their  fruit  by  county  inspectors, 
and  it  was  undoubtedly  their  threats  to  market 
their  fruit  packed  in  any  way  they  saw  fit,  and 


n()t  subject  to  standard  rul(>s.  that  gave  rise  to 
the  report  that  they  intended  to  build  jiacking 
hou.ses  of  their  own.  Such  an  enterprise  would 
hardly  be  undertaken  by  Japanese,  or  by  any 
other  class  of  people,  unless  they  owned  the  or- 
chards or  controlled  them  bv  long  leases,  which  is 
not  the  case  here  and  probably  never  will  be. 

I'«'iii'yn.  II.  E.  BuTLKu. 

We  consider  .Mr.  Butler's  conununication  a 
frank  statement  of  the  facts,  and  therefore  take 
pleasure  in  jjublishing  it.  We  regret  that  there 
is  in  some  quarters  a  disposition  to  be  misled  by 
prejudice  to  such  an  extent  that  great  injustice  is 
done  to  owners  of  horticultural  property  inci- 
dentally in  the  expression  of  dislike  of  Oriental 
labor.  We  have  nothing  to  say  against  such  dis- 
like— that  is  a  matter  which  every  one  miist  de- 
cide upon  for  himself.  So  far  as  liking  goes,  we 
know  that  many,  perhaps  most,  owners  of  orchard 
property  would  not  employ  Orientals  or  lease  to 
them  if  they  could  find  other  i)eople  whom  they 
could  use  to  the  advantage  of  their  investments 
and  enterprises.  There  are  many  cases  and  places 
where  this  cannot  be  done  at  the  present  time  and 
the  employment  of  the  Oriental  seems  the  only 
way  to  proceed.  If  those  who  indulge  in  free 
condemnation  would  give  as  much  time  to  helpful 
suggestions  as  to  how  a  satisfactory  and  respon- 
sive supply  of  white  laborers  and  tenants  can  be 
secured,  more  would  be  accomplished,  and  i)rob- 
al)ly  no  one  would  be  more  glad  that  the  growers 
who  are  now  so  freely  scolded  and  misrepresented. 

There  is  one  phase  of  the  labor  supply  ques- 
tion which  is  not  often  mentioned,  and  yet  in 
.some  ])arts  of  the  State  it  is  a  real  issue,  and  that 
is  the  superior  physical  health  of  the  Oriental 
under  trying  condit'ons.  For  examjile.  in  parts 
of  the  State  where  malarial  conditions  |)revail. 
the  Oriental  is  notably  more  resistant  and  there- 
fore able  to  pursue  work  with  greater  regularity 
and  effectiveness.  This  is  generally  overlooked  in 
current  discu.ssions,  and.  of  course,  in  most  places 
is  absent  as  a  factor  of  the  situation,  but  we  know 
that  in  other  places  it  is  a  real  issue,  and  the  oc- 
currence of  nudaria  becomes  a  most  important 
factor  in  labor  conditions.  In  such  locations  the 
Japanese  and  (,'hinese  seem  to  be  about  the  (tnly 
labor  immune  to  this  disease,  and  growers  have 
found  it  next  to  inqiossible  to  keep  white  help. 
It  is  a  fact  that  whole  families  have  come  into 
nudarial  places,  to  work  in  the  fruit,  and  all  have 
been  sick  with  malaria  at  the  same  time,  within 
a  short  time  after  arrival.  As  soon  as  well 
enough,  they  would  leave.  It  is  widely  acknowl- 
edged that  white  women  and  girls  are  b\-  far  the 
best  help  in  the  packing  houses,  and  in  a  well 
e(|uipiied  orchard  packing  house  the  work  is  both 
agreeable  and  profitable.  But  even  with  such 
advantages,  until  malaria  is  controlled  it  looks 
very  much  as  thought  growers  would  have  to  de- 
pend on  Japanese  and  Chinese.  Under  these  cir- 
(Mimstances,  experience  has  shown  that  the  most 
|)ractical  nu'thod  is  leasing  for  .short  terms,  and. 
in  fact,  this  is  the  only  way  this  labor  can  be  se- 
(•ure<l  in  some  districts  now — that  is,  as  a  rule. 

Critics  often  claim  that  white  labor  could  be 
had  if  employers  would .  provide  for  them  better. 
This  is  often  true,  but  it  also  looks,  as  though  not 
only  better  ranch  accommodations,  but  com- 
munity efforts  to  annihilate  mosqnitos  and  flies 
would  be  necessary  in  some  parts  of  the  State. — 
Editor.!  ^ 


THE  PEREGRINE  PEACH. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  .sending  you  a  sainpb'  of 
the  Peregrine  jieach.  This  is  a  variety  1  obtained 
from  England  .some  years  ago  and  have  fruited 
it  for  .several  seasons.  Its  time  of  ripening  is  best 
explained  by  saying  that  it  follows  immediately 
after  Hale's  Early;  in  fact,  the  first  of  these  are 
ripe  while  the  last  of  the  Hale's  Early  are  still 
on  the  trees.  The  (|uality  and  color  and  size  of 
the  peach  will  sj)eak  for  itself.  The  tree  is  par- 
t'cularly  vigorous  and  foliage  very  large. 

You.  no  doubt,  are  aware  that  nuiny  years  ago 
.Mr.  James  Shinn,  myself  and  others  imported 
peaches  from  England  and  other  European  conn- 
tries,  but  they  have  all  been  discarded  as  un.suited 
for  California  conditions.  This  variety,  however, 
seems  to  fill  the  bill,  as  it  is  the  handsomest  peach 
that  I  have  ever  seen.  It  originated  with  Thomas 
Rivers  &  Sons,  of  England,  who  also  sent  out  the 
(irand  Duke  plum.  Black  Diamond.  Emperor. 
Czar,  and  dozens  of  others,  both  ])lums.  peaches, 
and  nectarines,  which  are  considered  the  best  com- 
mercial fruits,  both  in  Europe  and  this  country  at 
the  present  time.    I  should  like  your  opinion  of  it. 

Leo.nahd  Coatks. 

Jlorgan  Hill. 

I  We  are  very  glad  indeed  to  .see  this  peach. 
It  does  not  strike  us  as  handsomer  than  a  well- 
grown  Hale's  Early,  although  it  does  seem  to  havf 
a  little  richer  look,  and  in  this  respect  is  perhai)s 
the  handsomest  of  the  greenish-yellow  class  of 
early  peaches.  Its  blushes  may  also  be  brighter 
than  Hale's  as  they  run.  But  if  it  were  no  hand- 
somer than  Hale's,  it  would  still  be  very  desirable 
on  account  of  its  later  ripening,  for  it  would 
lengthen  the  Ilale  season  and  still  keep  ahead  of 
the  early  yellow  freestones.  It  should  obviously 
receive  attention  in  the  early  fruit-.shijtping  dis- 
tricts.— Editor.  1 


NEW  CHERRIES  BY  MR.  BURBANK 

We  have  had  the  pleasure  of  examining  two 
new  late  cherries  by  Mr.  Luther  Burbank  of 
Santa  Rosa  and  which  he  has  temi)orarily  named 
"Late  Napoleon"  and  "South  Ciant."  Late  Na- 
poleon is  of  the  Royal  Ann  or  Napoleon  Bigarreau 
ty])e  and  probably  of  that  ancestry  from  the  name 
Mr.  Burbank  gives  it.  The  advantage  of  a  later 
variety  of  this  class  is  obvious,  especially  as  it 
embodies  the  commercial  characters  which  make 
Royal  Ann  our  leading  variety. 

South  (iiant  is  also  notable.  The  fruits  run 
large,  averaging  over  an  inch  in  diameter  as  the.\' 
are  p-cked  from  the  tree  by  the  basketful.  The 
stone  is  the  snudlest  yet  for  any  large  cherrv : 
the  tree  is  a  tremendous  grower  and  bearer,  and 
in  (|uality  it  is  exce|)tionally  gooil.  It  ai)pears  to 
be  larger,  better  in  qnalit.w  as  good  a  kcejier  ami 
has  a  smaller  st(Uie  than  an.\'  of  the  popular  black 
cherries  such  as  Hing.  Lambert.  Black  Republican. 
Black  Tartarian,  etc.  It  is  without  doubt  a  seed- 
ling of  the  Early  Burbank.  as  Mr.  Burbank  plant- 
ed no  other  black  cherry  seed  that  season.  The 
Early  Burbank  proved  an  exceedingly  good  early 
black  cherry  and  he  desired  to  .see  its  progeny. 
Sonth  G'ant  ju.stifies  his  expectations. 

Mr.  Burbaid<  writes  us  that  he  has  submitted 
these  cherries  widely,  and  they  have  made  a  "ten- 
strike"  from  Washingt(Ui.  I).  C..  to  Seattle,  and 
from  Louisiana  to  Minnesota,  everyone  being 
pleased  with  them.  From  his  own  observations 
of  the  bearing  he  says:  "The  trees  are  enormous 
ami  never-failing  bearers.  The  fruit  never  cracks 
and.  as  you  will  see.  is  superlative  for  canning  or 
shipping  and  is  not  bad  to  lake  fresh." 


CAPRI  FIGS  WHICH  HOLD  ON. 


To  the  Editor:  We  have  a  very  interestiug 
capri  fig  tree,  inasmuch  as  it  ripens  its  profiehi 
after  alj  other  trees  have  dropped  this  croi>. 

Beginning  about  the  2()th  of  July,  it  con- 
tinues to  ripen  till  about  the  10th  of  August,  or 
later,  which  makes  it  particularly  valuable  for 
caprifj'ing  the  I\Iammoni  or  summer  crop,  which 
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is  often  late  in  coming  on,  and  sometimes  does 
not  come  out  in  time  to  take  the  blastophaga  or 
fig  wasp  from  the  profichi  crop. 

This  tree  is  very  large,  and  of  dense  foliage. 
The  profichi  are  very  large,  sometimes  three  inches 
in  diameter,  by  two  and  three-fourths  inches  long. 
The  fig  wasp  is  well  established  in  this  tree,  and 
it  is  not  known  where  it  came  from. 

We  consider  this  a  very  interesting  tree,  and 
valuable  on  account  of  its  lateness  and  for  the 
abundant  crop  of  mamine  or  winter  crop  it  car- 
ries. TiuBBLE  Bros. 

Elk  Grove. 

[This  is  very  interesting.  We  commend  a  study 
of  the  tree  and  its  behavior  to  Mr.  G.  P.  Rixford, 
wlio.  as  our  readers  already  know,  is  making  a 
special  study  of  advanced  fig  problems  in  this 
State. — Editor.] 


KILLING  ENGLISH  SPARROWS. 


To  the  Editor:  We  are  bothered  with  p]iigli.sh 
sparrows  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Hurlitigame.  They  eat  our  peaches,  plums  and 
apricots  ;is  soon  as  they  commence  to  ripen  and 


turn  color,  damaging  a  large  part  of  the  fruit  if 
not  watched  constantly.  We  have  a  small  place, 
but  if  agreeable  wish  you  would  answer  through 
the  columns  of  your  paper  how  we  can  rid  our- 
selves of  this  pest.  P.  C.  H. 
San  Francisco. 

I  The  warfare  against  the  English  sparrow  was 
discus.sed  in  detail  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of 
March  18,  1911.  The  l)reaking  up  of  the  nesting 
places,  which  are  generally  near  or  on  the  l)uild- 
ings  is  about  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  them,  and 
the  domestic  cats  will  help  you  greatly  if  .you  can 
help  them  reach  the  eaves,  cornices,  etc.,  by  lad- 
ders which  they  readily  accept.  Our  home  cats 
had  them  nearly  destroyed  when  the  cute  rascals 
discovered  that  the  cats  could  not  get  into  the 
head  of  a  tall  Canary  Island  date  palm,  and  they 
are  nesting  there  waiting  for  us  to  think  out  how 
to  reach  them.  A  free  use  of  a  shotgun  with  small 
bird  shot  is  the  best  way  we  know  to  keep  them 
out  of  the  fruit  trees.  The  article  to  which  we 
refer  discusses  poisoning,  but  we  have  never  been 
able  to  work  it  very  well. — Editor.] 


is  a  direct  connection  between  the  occurrence  m 
these  defective  fruits  and  blue-mold  decay  after 
the  fruit  is  packed.  Fruits  affected  with  black 
rot  are  weakened,  and  the  broken-down  tissues 
become  easily  infected  with  blue  mold.  The 
"splits"  may  be  considered  hs  being  in  the  same 
category  with  mechanical  injuries.  Many  of  the 
"splits"  are  too  small  to  be  detected  in  the  grad- 
ing, and  many  aifected  oranges  are  packed  into 
the  boxes. 

The  indications  are  that  wither-tip  (Colletoi- 
richum  gloeosporioides)  was  prevalent  in  some 
of  the  districts.  It  was  impracticable  to  make 
systematic  determinations  or  counts  of  fruits  in- 
fected with  the  disease.  In  some  instances  the 
characteristic  spots  of  wither-tip  developed  in  the 
packed  fruit  and  blue  mold  almost  invariably  fol- 
lowed. 

These  disease  factors  are  not  mentioned  here 
as  explanations  of  the  occurrence  of  the  heavy 
blue-mold  decay  during  the  season  of  1910-11  ; 
they  are  cited  to  indicate  that  they  were  not 
overlooked  in  outlining  the  scope  of  the  work. 

While  a  certain  portion  of  the  decay  in  transit 
was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  causes  mentioned, 
which  were  in  a  large  measure  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  grower,  the  picking  gang  foreman, 
and  the  packing-house  manager,  the  investiga- 
tions made  show  that  by  far  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  decay  was  due  to  mechanical  injuries 
as  a  result  of  poor  handling.  The  data  obtained 
amply  demonstrate  that  even  in  such  unfavorable 
seasons  as  the  present  one  oranges  can  be  handled 
in  the  grove  and  the  packing-house  with  sufficient 
care  to  insure  their  sound  condition  on  arrival 
at  market.  In  a  season  like  the  one  just  closing, 
it  is  doubly  important  to  handle  the  fruit  witii 
unusual  care  in  order  to  avoid  injury  to  the  fen- 
der skin.  Special  precautions  are  necessary  in 
unusually  unfavorable  seasons  if  a  high  standard 
and  a  reputation  for  soundness  are  to  be  main- 
tained. 

Packing  Experiments. — Handling  and  packing 
experiments  designed  to  make  a  direct  compari- 
son of  fruit  very  carefully  handled  with  the  same 
kind  of  fruit  handled  under  ordinary  commercial 
conditions  were  made.  In  most  of  these  experi- 
ments the  actual  picking,  grading,  handling  and 
packing  of  the  fruit  were  done  by  the  Bureau 
investigators.  Some  packing  of  the  carefull.^• 
picked  and  handled  fruit  was  done  by  an  experi- 
enced packer  working  under  the  direct  supervi- 
sion of  the  Bureau  representatives.  A  compari- 
son of  carefully  handled  brushed  and  unbrushed 
fruit  with  commercially  handled  brushed  fruit 
was  made,  and  also  a  comparison  of  carefully 
handled  washed  fruit  with  commercially  handled 
washed  fruit.  The  work  was  carried  on  in  25 
different  packing-houses,  and  in  all  49  experi- 
mental series  of  fruit  Avere  prepared.  The  data 
which  have  been  obtained,  therefore,  cover  a  wide 
range  of  conditions  and  are  sufficiently  compre- 
hensive to  serve  as  a  safe  basis  for  deduction.  In 
all  of  the  experiments  the  results  were  clear  cut 
and  consistent  throughout  and  showed  a  definite- 
relation  between  the  kind  of  handling  given  the 
fruit  and  the  occurrences  of  decay.  The  fruit 
was  all  packed  and  held  two  weeks  in  the  pack- 
ing-houses, and  the  percentages  of  decay  in  the 
various  lots  were  determiens  by  actual  count. 

A  FINE  LEMON  PACKING  HOUSE. 

San  Dimas.  Los  Angeles  county,  claims  the  dis- 
tinction of  having  the  largest  exclusive  lemon 
packing  house  in  the  world.  The  floor  space  is 
284,600  square  feet.  The  capacity  of  the  house 
is  225  cars,  thus  making  it  possible  to  store  the 
fruit  for  weeks  or  months,  as  the  demand  may  be, 
at  an  even  and  low  temperature.  The  location  is 
ideal,  being  the  center  of  a  lemon  district  extend- 
ing over  a  radius  of  10  miles. 

The  industry  has  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that,  during  the  past  few  months  the  floor  space 
has  i)een  enlarged  by  one-third,  and  the  pros])ects 
from  the  newly-planted  groves  and  those  just 
coming  into  i)earing  indicate  that  another  incraese 
will  become  necessary  in  the  near  future.  All 
machinery  is  of  the  most  modern  type  and  the 
methods  "of  handling  the  fruit  insure  its  reaching 
the  market,  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  best  possible  condition.  All  picking  is  under 
the  packing  house  management.  After  the  fruit 
leaves  the  washer,  it  is  never  again  touched  by 
ungloved  hands  until  it  reaches  the  consumer. 


Orange  Handling  and  the  Surety 
of  Market  Value. 


(By  Mr.  A.  V.  Stubenraueh,  in  a  bulletin  of  the 
II.  S.  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry.) 

Following  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry in  investigating  the  causes  of  deca.y  in 
California  oranges  begun  by  G.  Harold  Powell  in 
1904  and  continued  through  five  successive 
seasons,  there  was  a  very  general  improvement 
in  the  system  of  handling  and  marketing  citrus 
fruits  in  California,  and  the  losses  from  decay 
were  effectively  checked  or  reduced  to  a  negli- 
gible minimum.  During  the  early  part  of  the 
present  season,  however,  many  shipments  of  navel 
oranges  from  California  showed  heavy  decay 
from  bine  mold,  and  the  conditions  which  were 
responsible  for  this  seemed  to  be  due  to  a  num- 
ber of  factors  acting  singly  or  in  combination. 

The  season  was  an  unusual  one  in  man.y  re- 
spects. The  crop  was  the  largest  in  the  history 
of  the  industry;  the  season  was  most  unfavorable 
for  handling,  frequent  rains  interrupting  picking 
operations  and  making  ideal  conditions  for  the 
development  of  blue  mold;  thus  the  labor  was 
liushed  to  the  limit  in  the  groves  and  in  the 
liacking-houses.  Under  these  conditions  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  standard  of  handling  was  low- 
ered;  moreover,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
fruit  was  unusually  tender  and  that  it  was  un- 
able to  withstand'  the  kind  of  handling  given 
under  ordinary  circumstances. 

Early  in  the  season  a  bulletin  was  issued  by 
Mr.  Powell,  now  secretary  and  manager  of  the 
Citrus  Protective  League  of  California,  calling 
attention  to  some  of  the  measures  which  should 
be  observed  in  preventing  deca.y.  In  February 
the  League  requested  the  Department  of  Agri- 
cidture  to  delegate  a  representative  of  the  staff 
of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  to  make  a  de- 
tailed study  of  the  handling  methods  practiced 
by  the  growers  during  the  season,  with  a  view 
to  determining  the  relation  between  the  trenf- 
ment  given  the  fruit  and  the  occurrence  of  the 
decay. 

How  the  Work  Was  Done. — The  work  was 
planned  along  lines  similar  to  those  followed  in 
the  earlier  investigations  of  the  Bureau — a  deter- 
imiiuition  of  the  percentages  of  mechanical  injur- 
ies in  the  various  paeking-houses,  a  study  of  the^ 
relation  of  these  injuries  to  the  occurrence  of 
blue-mold  decay,  and  the  investigation  of  the 
effect  of  various  house-handling  methods,  wash- 
ing, brushing,  and  packing  without  any  special 
cleaning  treatment,  all  furnishing  data  for  a  com- 
parison of  the  behavior  of  fruit  very  carefully 
by  the  Bureau  investigators  with  the  same  fruit 
handled  under  ordinary  commercial  conditions. 

Mechanical  Injuries. — A  count  of  mechanically 
injured  fruit  in  many  packing-houses  showed  suf- 
ficiently high  percentages  of  injuries  to  account 


for  the  greater  part,  if  not  all,  of  the  loss  from 
deca.y.  A  very  decided  increase  over  recent  sea- 
sons in  the  occurrence  of  mechanically  injured 
fruit  was  found  in  most  of  the  packing-houses 
examined  ;  in  fact,  the  increase  in  percentages  of 
mechanicall.v  injured  fruit  in  houses  which  had 
been  doing  good  work  in  previous  seasons  was 
surprising  and  significant,  indicating  a  serious 
letting  down  in  the  standard  of  handling.  The 
average  injury  in  the  different  houses  examined 
ranged  from  4.8%  to  as  high  as  53.6%.  The  in- 
juries made  by  individual  pickers  were  as  high 
as  85%.  Most  of  the  injuries  consisted  of  clipper 
cuts,  but  there  were  large  numbers  of  abrasions 
of  various  kinds,  gravel  punctures,  scratches,  etc. 

Loose  and  projecting  nails  in  the  field  boxes 
were  found  to  be  a  frequent  source  of  injury.  In 
one  instance  it  was  found  that  nearl.v  half  of 
the  field  boxes  in  use  by  a  large  grower  were 
defective  in  this  respect  and  were  injuring  a 
large  proportion  of  the  fruit.  These  boxes  had 
been  in  use  during  the  entire  season,  and  although 
an  inspector  was  emplo.ved  who  was  supposed  to 
look  after  the  careful  handling  of  the  fruit,  he 
failed  to  observe  the  defective  boxes. 

The  condition  of  the  clippers  in  use  was  also 
found  to  be  the  cause  of  considerable  injur.v. 
On  one  large  place,  which  prides  itself  on  its 
careful  handling  methods  and  where  a  s.vstem  of 
inspection  has  been  developed,  the  clippers  were 
f-ound  to  be  in  such  condition  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  make  a  close,  smooth  cut  without 
injuring  the  fruit.  In  this  iu'^-tance  continuous 
.sharpening  of  the  clippers  had  worn  them  down 
to  sharp  points  which  projected  in  such  a  wa.v 
that  the  slightest  touch  slit  the  skin  of  the  or- 
ange, resulting  in  clipper  cuts  which,  althougli 
small  and  apparentl.v  insignificant,  were  ideal 
places  for  the  development  of  blue  mold.  This 
fact  completel.v  escaped  the  inspector,  who  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  looking  onl.v  for  ordinarv 
defects.  This  instance  shows  the  necessit.y  for 
constant  vigilance  on  the  part  of  inspectors,  fore- 
men of  picking  gangs,  and  managers  of  packing- 
houses. It  is  necessarv  to  be  alwa.vs  on  the  look- 
out for  the  unusual  and  the  exceptional,  as  smail 
details  are  frequentl.y  of  the  greatest  importance. 
The  factors  have  been  so  often  referred  to  that 
further  repetition  might  seem  unnecessar.y.  but 
the  experiences  and  observations  of  the  work  of 
the  past  season  show  that  the.v  cannot  be  too 
strongl.y  emphasized.  The.v  are  likel.v  to  be  over- 
looked unless  all  concerned  with  the  handling  of 
the  fruit  are  constantl.y  on  the  alert. 

Natural  Defects. — There  were  unusually  high 
percentages  of  naturally  defective  fruits.  Earl.y 
in  the  season  man.y  oranges  were  affected  with 
black  rot,  and  the  proportion  of  "splits"  at  the 
navel  end  of  the  fruit  was  unusuall.v  large.  There 
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With  the  Fruit  Men. 

Experiments  made  with  lime  water  as 
a  spray  for  the  pear  thrips  were  brought 
to  a  close  this  week  when  pears  from 
trees  thus  treated  were  harvested.  Trees 
treated  this  way  by  the  county  entomolo- 
gist of  Santa  Clara  county  on  the  ranch 
of  W.  C.  Bogen  yielded  several  times  as 
much  fruit  as  did  trees  in  the  rest  of 
the  block.  The  spray,  which  can  be  used 
for  prunes  as  well  as  pears,  was  com- 
liosed  of  SO  j)ounds  of  lime  to  100  gal- 
lons of  water  and  applied  very  liberally. 

The  Mt.  Diablo  Olive  Oil  &  Canning 
Co.  has  been  formed  at  Concord  to  handle 
the  olives  raised  in  that  section. 

Fruit  picking  is  now  going  along  at 
full  blast  in  Feather  river  orchards,  can- 
ning fruit  being  shipped  to  Gridley. 

Two  shipments  of  lemons  containing 
purple  scale  were  held  up  by  Horticul- 
tural Commissioner  A.  G.  Schulz  of  Tu- 
lare recently.  The  purple  scale  has  not 
become  established  in  the  citrus  district 
of  Tulare  county,  and  special  efforts  are 
being  made  to  keep  it  out. 

About  8.50  acres  of  the  former  Cobb 
place  at  Dunnigan,  Yolo  county,  is  to 
be  put  out  to  almonds  by  a  San  Fran- 
cisco company  which  recently  purchased 
the  place. 

Sheriff  \V.  W.  Collins,  of  Visalia.  is 
setting  out  several  hundred  valencias  and 
C.  E.  Maescher  of  Exeter  as  many  more 
navels. 

The  Apple  Growers'  Association  of  Eel 
River  valley  is  preparing  to  market  its 
crop  for  the  season.  A  number  of  offers 
have  been  received  for  the  whole  crop. 

French  investigations,  the  results  of 
which  have  recently  been  made  public, 
seem  to  show  that  bees  are  of  much 
benefit  and  no  injury  to  vineyards,  w'hile 
the  contrary  is  true  for  wasps. 

In  the  monthly  report  of  Horticultural 
Commissioner  Schell  of  Fresno  county  it 
ir.  stated  that  mites  and  red  spiders  are 
doing  great  injury  to  the  shade  trees  of 
Fresno.  Commissioner  Schell  states  that 
large  numbers  of  Cryptolaeumus  montro- 
ziere,  the  parasite  of  the  citrus  mealy 
bug,  have  been  liberated  in  the  county 
recentl.v. 

Hon.  .lohn  O.  Dennis,  formerly  lord 
mayor  of  London,  has  been  visiting  the 
Pajaro  valley  to  make  arrangements  for 
handling  that  part  of  the  crop  which  will 
be  sent  to  England. 

George  W.  Sill  has  entered  an  exhibit 
of  Pajaro  valley  apples  at  the  convention 
of  the  International  Apple  Shippers'  Asso- 
ciation, which  convened  at  Detroit.  Michi- 
gan, this  week. 

Packers'  estimates  of  the  coming  raisin 
crop  made  in  Fresno  recently  were  as 
follows:  Muscats,  60%  of  normal,  of 
which  one-fourth  are  already  sold,  and 
Thompson's  Seedless  and  Sultanas,  409^. 

Shipments  of  Tokay  grapes  from  Lodi 
are  expected  to  begin  about  August  25. 
and  Black  Prince  August  18. 

Indications  are  good  for  a  heavy  croi) 
of  olives  in  the  vicinity  of  Oroville. 

The  American  Apple  Exposition  Ass-.o 
elation,  which  will  hold  an  exhibition  in 
Denver  next  November,  has  sent  out  in- 
vitations to  growers  and  packers  to  send 
exhibits  to  the  show. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  CunditT  of 
Riverside  reports  that  a  parasite  ol  the 
scutillista  has  practically  cleaned  up  or- 
ange groves  where  the  red  spider  ha.s 
been  plentiful  around  Corona.  It  is  a 
new  thing  for  thi  sparasite  to  do  a  great 
deal  of  damage  to  this  pest. 

A  number  of-  vineyardists  near  Grid- 
ley,  Butte  county,  have  contracted  their 
crops  of  Thompson's  Seedless  to  Eager, 
Miller  &  Co.,  of  Yuba  City,  at  $23  per 
ton. 

A  bulletin  has  beea  Issued  by  State 


Horticultuial  Commissioner  .leftrey  giv- 
ing all  quarantine  laws  and  orders  opera 
five  in  this  State,  together  with  related 
data. 

E.  M.  Ehrhorn,  superintendent  of  the 
entomological  department  of  the  Hawaii- 
an Board  of  Horticulture,  and  formerly 
dei)uty  horticultural  conmiissioner  in  this 
State,  has  returned  to  California  to  coi'- 
sult  with  local  officials  and  entomologists 
regarding  co-operation  in  the  work  a' 
both  i)laces. 


Prices  and  Prospects. 

The  Dried  Fruit  Association  of  Orang 
county,  which  controls  a  large  part  of 
the  apricots  of  the  county,  is  holding 
for  15c.  per  pound.  But  little  movement 
among  bean  buyers  is  reported,  and  a 
number  of  the  growers  of  the  county 
have  pooled  their  crops  with  the  Lima 
Bean  Growers'  Association  of  Ventura. 

A  sale  of  600  bales  of  the  coming  crop 
of  hops  was  made  in  Santa  Rosa  re- 
cently at  30c.  per  pound. 

Several  hay  men  of  Livermore  valle.v, 
Alameda  county,  received  $1.5  per  ton  foi 
hay  last  week. 

Canneries  have  taken  a  large  part  ol 
the  apricots  of  Riverside  and  Los  Angeles 
counties,  paying  from  $60  to  $65  per 
ton  for  the  fresh  fruit.  Pits  are  sold 
for  $37.50  i)er  ton.  Some  growers  have 
been  asking  $80  per  ton  for  fruit,  or 
about  the  same  as  18c.  per  pound  dried. 

The  first  five  cars  of  table  grapes  sent 
from  the  Coachella  valley  East  netted 
nearly  $3000  per  car.  The  table  grape 
shii)ments  from  this  valley  and  Imperial 
county  are  now  almost  over. 

Emirzian  Brothers,  of  Fresno  county, 
last  week  sold  their  1910  and  1911  Mus- 
cats for  4'5i  cents,  blanket  price.  A 
number  of  sales  of  Faherzagoes,  used 
mainly  in  the  mincemeat  trade,  were  also 
made  recently  at  2%  cents. 

Offers  of  lOVL'C.  for  season  contracts  on 
evaporated  apples  are  reported  from  Se 
bastoi)ol.  One  sale  at  15c.  per  pound  for 
spot  delivery  is  also  reported. 

The  Napa  Coimty  Poultry  Association 
wiU  this  afternoon,  August  12,  consider 
the  proposition  of  handling  all  eggs  of 
members  through  some  one  comjiany.  and 
bids  for  the  same  have  been  called  for. 

Cadenasso  Brothers,  of  Madison,  Yolo 
county,  are  to  sell  their  grapes  direct 
this  year.  They  wiU  ship  over  6000 
boxes. 

Two  trade  papers  this  week  give  great 
attention  to  the  size  of  the  apple  crop 
throughout  the  country.  Being  connected 
with  the  buyers'  side  of  the  market,  there 
appears  to  be  a  tendency  to  make  the 
crop  appear  rather  large,  although  the 
estimates,  as  a  rule,  run  quite  close  to 
those  of  the  Government,  which  were 
made  before  the  hot  spell  struck  the 
East.  Estimates,  as  a  rule,  are  to  the 
effect  that  the  crop  will  be  light,  though 
lar.ger  than  that  of  1910.  Private  re 
ports  received  at  this  office  show  that 
there  has  been  some  drop  since  the  jjapers 
referred  to  went  to  press.  One  packer 
gives  the  output  of  Western  States  as 
follows:  Colorado,  5000  cars;  California, 
4000:  Washington,  3500;  and  Idaho.  Ore- 
gon, and  New  Mexico  each  1000  cars. 
Prices  for  Gravensteins  here  are  $2  to 
$2.25  to  the  grower.  Some  contracts  of 
Alexanders  at  $1.75  nave  been  made.  In 
the  Wenatchee  valley.  Washington,  pears 
are  expected  to  sell  at  $1.50  per  box  net. 
and  apples  at  a  substantial  increase  over 
1910. 


Holding  for  Twenty  Cents. 

A  correspondent  from  Santa  Clara 
county  writes:  "The  apricot  crop  is 
about  closed  up  here,  some  few  remaining 
around  the  bottom  of  trees,  and  the  cool 
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Why  let  the  lack  of  rain  diminish  your  crops  when 
it  is  so  easy  to  increase  their  yield  and  make  more 
money?  An 

I  H  C  GasoUne  Engine 

will  make  you  independent  of  the  local  rainfall  by  giving  you  perfect  con 
trol  of  the  water  question.  In  addition  it  will  do  all  other  kinds  of  farm 
work,  such  as  grinding  feed,  operating  the  clover  huller,  fodder  cutter,  etc., 
more  economically  and  dependably  than  any  other  engine.  The  wonder- 
fully strong  construction  will  insure  you  against  delays  and  guarantee  you 
reliable,  economical  power  for  years.  Not  only  that,  but  in  choosing  from 
the  1  H  C  line  you  can  select  the  engine  best  suited  to  your  individual  needs. 

Vertical  type— 2,  3, 25, and  35-horse  power;  horizontal 
— 1  to  25-horse  power;  semi-portable — 1  to  8-horse  power; 
portable — 1  to  25-horse  power;  traction — 12  to  45-horse 
power;  sawing,  pumping,  spraying,  and  grinding  outfits, 
etc.  Built  to  operate  on  gas,  gasoline,  kerosene,  distillate, 
or  alcohol — air-cooled  or  water-cooled.  See  the  I  H  C  local 
dealer,  or,  write  nearest  branch  house  today  for  our  new 
catalogue. 


WESTERN  BRANCH  HOUSES:  Dnrer,  Col.;  Helena. 
Mont.:  Portlaad.  Ore.:  Spokane,  Waih.;  Salt  Lake  Citj, 
Utah;  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

International  Harvester  Company 
of  America 


IHC 
Service  Borean 

The  purpose  ol 
this  Bureau  is  to 
furnisii  farmers 
with  information 
on  better  farming. 
If  you  have  any 
worthy  questions 
concerning  soils, 
crops,  pests,  ferti- 
lizer, etc..  write  to 
tlie  I  H  C  Ser\-ice 
liureau  and  learn 
what  our  experts 
anil  others  have 
found  out  concern- 
iniT  those  subjects. 


GIVE  THE 
POMONA  PATENT 
PRESSURE  GATE 
A  TRIAL. 

fio  rubber  or  nooden  fBcliiK 
to  rot  or  near  out.  Abno- 
lutely  water  t  I  ((  h  t  n-  h  e  n 
closed.  I.oekloK  nieehanliini  In 
protected  aKaiuMt  runt  or  cIOK- 
KinK  "lib  Mand  or  dirt.  .Sim- 
ple In  eonaitructlon.  Cheap  In 
price  and  as  durable  as  solid 
Iron. 

THE  LOCKING  IlEVICE 
Is  tbe  simplest  made,  merely 
a  laperluK  screw  with  spilt 
taperluK  nut  socket.  It  locks 
the  cover  In  any  desired  posi- 
tion or  locks  the  fnces,  mak- 
ing an  AII.SOM  TEl.Y  WATER 
TIGHT  JOINT. 

TWO  FOOT  HA.M)l,E  FUR- 
.\  I  S  H  E  D  WITH  EVERY 
l»RES.SURE  G.*TE  FREE. 

ALSO  A  FCI.I.  I,I\E  OF 
CIRCl  l.AR  VALVES  FOR  OR- 
CH.AItn  AND  ALFALFA  IR- 
RIG.4TIO.\  CARRIED  I  IN- 
STOCK. 

Write  for  descriptive  circu- 
lar and  price  list. 


POMONA  MFG.  CO. 

POMONA.  CAL. 


Save  Money  By  Buying 
This  Good 
Second-Hand  Pipe 

We  can  supply  you  with  any 
size  and  quantity  or  Standard 
Pipe  or  Casing— all  new  threads 
and  couplings— all  BtcK-k  guar- 
anteed first  class. 

If  tbinkmc  of  bayinc  aay  kind  of  pipe, 
yonrbett  inleretti  will  b«  Mrrcd  hj  writisf 
for  pHcei  and  particolari. 

Pacific  Pipe  Co.,  Main  and  Howard  Sts.,  San  Francisco 
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weather  retarding  the  ripening  of  such. 
Apricots  shrunk  much  more  than  last 
year  in  drying,  which  will  cut  some 
figure  in  reducing  a  crop  already  very 
light.  Any  growers  I  have  spoken  with 
say  they  will  hold  for  20  cents  or  better. 

"Buyers  have  not  been  actively  trying 
to  buy  apricots  yet,  as  I  know  here,  as 
they  know,  that  growers'  ideas  generally 
are  for  prices  more  in  keeping  with  the 
scarcity  of  the  crop,  which  Is  even  lighter 
than  many  thought  before  harvesting. 

"Peaches  are  scarcer  than  many  hoped 
for,  also.  I  understand  $66  per  ton  for 
Tuscans  has  been  paid.  One  firm  is  pay- 
ing $40  for  any  variety  of  freestones,  tak- 
ing crop  run  for  "pie-fruit".  I  think  not 
many  have  sold  their  dried  peaches, 
though  some  have  done  so  at  10  cents, 

"The  prune  situation  here  as  to  crop 
is  about  the  same  as  before.  The  situa- 
tion is  sized  up  in  what  a  commission 
drummer  who  is  not  interested  in  prunes 
told  me  yesterday:  "There  are  quite  a 
number  of  orchards  that  have  a  good  crop, 
but  as  many  more  that  are  light.'  A 
good  many  have  sold  at  a  5  and  5Vi-cent 
basis.  Others  hold  for  5'/o  and  6  cents 
and  up.  The  former  think  it  is  a  pretty 
good  price,  anyway,  and  the  latter  think 
conditions  entitle  them  to  something  bet- 
ter." 


Raisin  Imports  and  Exports. 

The  raisin  situation  as  regards  imports 
and  exports  continues  highly  satisfactory, 
the  exports  of  California  especially  show 
a  wonderful  Increase  and  constitute  a 
record. 

In  1884  the  imported  raisins  amounted 
to  no  less  than  53,000,000  pounds,  with 
exports  of  California  raisins  nil.  Only 
four  years  ago  we  imported  9,927,000 
pounds  and  exported  4,720,000  pounds. 
For  the  year  ending  .June  30,  1911,  the 
imports  were  only  2,479,000  pounds,  while 
the  exports  of  California  raisins  amounted 
to  18,659,000  pounds,  an  increase  of 
10,133,000  pounds  over  the  year  before, 
which  until  then  was  the  largest  in  the 
history  of  the  industry. 


Fruit  Prices  Strong. 

The  sudden  demand  for  prunes  which 
was  reported  in  the  last  issue  of  the 
Pai  ikk'  Ri  KAL  Pkess  appears  to  be  keep- 
ing up  and  a  number  of  sales  made  at 
even  higher  prices  than  were  being  given 
then.  The  prevailing  price  to  the  grower 
at  present  appears  to  be  BV.-  cents,  even 
the  buyers  stating  that  the  demand  at 
these  figures  is  good. 

Of  the  sales  by  fruit  houses  to  date  it 
is  reported  that  about  75%  have  been 
made  to  European  buyers  and  only  267r 
to  American  markets.  It  is  said  tnat 
the  dried-fruit  houses  have  sold  about  all 
the  prunes  they  have  on  hand  or  con- 
tracted for  and  will  have  to  buy  all  that 
tehy  sell  in  the  future.  A  number  of 
the  large  sales  in  this  country  have  been 
made  in  Chicago,  and  it  appears  unlikely 
that  they  will  refuse  to  pay  in  coming 
months  what  they  have  paid  now.  In 
fact,  a  party  in  very  close  touch  wit.i 
the  dried-fruit  markets  claims  that 
prunes  will  go  to  6  cents  in  a  short  time 
and  remain  there. 

Buyers  state  that  80%  of  the  crop  has 
been  contracted  for,  and,  if  so,  it  seems 
likely  that  prices  will  remain  at  least 
at  as  high  a  figure  as  at  present,  while 
there  is  a  p-ossibility  of  prices  falling 
somewhat,  if  a  large  part  remain  in 
growers'  hands  after  the  markets  have 
been  fairly  well  supijlied. 

Prices  for  other  dried  fruits  apiiear 
to  be  enjoying  equally  favorable  condi- 
tions. Apricots,  according  to  some  of  the 
San  Francisco  buyers,  are  bringing  IBVj 
to  16  cents,  while  others  state  that  from 
14  to  15  cents  is  all  that  is  being  paid, 
and  the  market  is  weak  at  that.  From 
the  same  sources  the  prices  for  i)eaches 


SAVE  YOUR  TIME  water  and  grading 

BY    IRRIGATirMG  WITH  AMERICAN 

SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 


The  PIPE  RECOMMENDED  BY  ALL  USERS.  It  is  the  ONLY  SCIENTIFICALLY  CONSTRUCTED  SURFACE  IRRI- 
GATION PIPE  on  the  market.  THERE'S  NO  ROUND  SEAMS  TO  LEAK,  retard  the  flow  of  water  or  weaken  the  pipe. 
This  pipe  Is  easily  handled  and  cheaper  than  flumes.  It  will  last  a  lifetime.  For  irrigating  alfalfa  it  is  the  only 
pipe  to  use.  We  make  RIVETED  PIPE  AND  TANKS.  Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  also  SPECIAL  IRRIGATION 
FOLDER  which  may  mean  much  to  you. 

American  Steel  F>lpe  &Xank  Co.,  General  Oifices  312-43  Pacific  Electric  BIdg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


are  given  as  10  to  lO'-i  cents,  the  largest 
part  of  the  crop  being  sold.  About  all 
of  the  San  .loaquin  valley  apricots  are 
said  to  be  sold,  and  80%  of  the  crop  in 
northern  California,  while  in  southern 
California  but  little  selling  has  been  done. 

Prices  for  raisins  are  given  as  follows; 
Thompsons,  5V>  to  6c.;  Sultanas,  5c.; 
and  Muscats  in  sweatbox,  414  to  4%c. 
Dried-api)le  contracts  are  made  at  10  to 
IOV4C.  The  market  for  almost  all  dried 
friut  is  strong. 


General  Agriculture. 

An  exchange  from  Orange  county  states 
that  all  the  celery  in  the  peat-land  sec- 
tion will  be  planted  by  August  10,  and 
will  include  about  2000  acres. 

Large  shipments  of  cantaloupes  and 
peaches  have  been  sent  out  tor  the  last 
two  weeks  in  Merced  county.  From  At- 
water,  Owen  Brothers  have  been  ship- 
i)ing  two  carloads  daily.  Early  Craw- 
fords  and  Blbertas  have  been  forming  the 
bulk  of  the  shipments.  The  first  sweet 
potatoes  of  the  season  brought  4  .cents 
per  pound  in  the  field.  Shipments  of 
Malaga  and  Thompsons  will  commence 
August  15.  Some  Sultanas  are  going  out 
now. 

Coats  &  Williams  are  said  to  be  har- 
vesting 20  sacks  of  barley  to  the  acre  on 
their  ranch  at  Tulare. 

The  cotton  crop  of  California  for  .luly 
25  is  quoted  by  the  U.  S.  Crop  Reporting 
Board  at  99%  of  normal  condition,  while 
for  the  whole  country  the  average  condi- 
tion is  only  89.lVr.  The  ten-year  average 
is  79.4%. 

A  new  variety  of  cantaloupe,  the  "Van 
Buskirk's  Netted  Rock  King,"  is  being 
marketed  for  the  first  time  by  Turlpck 
growers.  H.  Van  Buskirk,  of  Rocky  Ford, 
Colorado,  who  originated  the  variety  and 
furnished  the  seed  to  the  growers,  is  at- 
tending to  the  maiketing  of  the  crop. 
■  A  tomato  canning  planning  is  i)roject- 
ed  at  Planada,  Merced  county. 

In  the  Montezuma  Hills  section  of  So- 
lano county  the  yield  of  wheat  is  run- 
ning at  from  12  to  15  sacks  per  acre, 
larger  and  of  better  quality  than  for  sev- 
eral years  past. 

Charles  DeRose,  of  Dunnigan,  harvest- 
ed 23  sacks  of  wheat  per  acre  this  year 
from  land  planted  the  iiast  two  years  to 
sugar  beets.  As  a  rule,  through  the  Sac- 
ramento valley  the  crop  is  larger  than 
last  year,  though  in  a  few  jilaces  less  is 
being  harvested.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
quality  is  very  good  and  the  percentage 
of  gluten  higher  tnan  for  several  years 
liast,  owing  in  large  part  to  a  better 
selection  of  seed. 


Miscellaneous. 

Between  20  and  30  new  wells  are  to 
be  sunk  on  the  Spalding  ranch,  south  of 
Willows,  Glenn  county,  this  year.  Sev- 
enteen wells  are  already  in  working  con- 
dition, and  800  acres  ready  to  be  put  into 
alfalfa  in  the  fall.  A  large  part  of  the 
11,000  acres  of  the  ranch  will  be  set  out 


THE  IMPERIAL  LAND  GRADER 


The  only  grader  and  scraper  combined 
that  moves  earth  and  levels  the  ground 
perfectly  and  with  ease. 


GASOLINE  ENGINES. 
TRACTION  ENGINES. 


CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS. 
ELECTRIC  MOTORS. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  MACHINERY 
REPAIRS  ON  SHORT  NOTICE. 

DIXON  IRON  WORKS, 

DIXON,  CAL. 


WIXXE  DISTILLATE  ENGINES 

The  Best  General  I'tillty  Engine  on  the  Matket 
2-H.  P.  $75;  4-H.  P.  $125;  6-H.  P.  $160;  8-H.  P.  $225. 


Guaranteed  for  5  years 
to  deliver  the 
actual  horse  power 
as  stamped  on  the 
name  plate. 


An  up-to-date  engine; 
Bnappy,  vigorous 
and  powerful. 
Simple,  reliable 
and  durable. 


WHY  PAY  HIGHER  PRICES  WHEN  WE  CAN  GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION 

Write  for  particulars,  stating  size  wanted 

NORMAN  B.  MILLER,  Machinery  Merchant 

7th  Floor.  Hooker  &  Lent  Bdg.,  503  Marhet  St.,  San  Francisco 

PUMP  JACKS.  PUMPS.  BELTING.  ETC. 


GREENBANK 


Powdered  Caustic  Soda  and  Potash 
Still  the  Best  Fruit  Dip 

T.  W.  Jackson  &  Co. 


has  proved  exceptionally  satisfactory  for 
soil  and  climate  there. 

The  syphon  for  tne  Butte  county  canal 
to  take  water  under  the  Cherokee  canal, 
near  Biggs,  has  been  completed.  It  is 
500  feet  long  and  has  a  carrying  capac- 
ity- of  250  feet  per  second. 

A  poultry  show  is  to  be  held  in  con- 
nection with  the  Butte  couniy  fair,  to  be 
held  fro  mSeptember  26  to  30. 

S.  Forbes,  of  Biggs,  Butte  county,  has 
ordered  a  cane  mill  and  will  manufac- 
ture sorghum  syrup  from  sorghum  grown 
on  his  place  this  fall. 

There  will  be  no  vintage  festival  in  St. 
Helena  this  fall,  as  all  attempts  to  estab- 
lish the  custom  have  been  abandoned. 
The  grape  growers  of  Najia  county  have 
into  this  crop  when  tne  wells  are  fin- 
ished. Some  Italian  alfalfa,  which  the 
management  has  been  experimenting  with, 
organized  to  work  with  the  newly  formed 
Grape  Growers'  Association  of  California. 
The  Napa  county  growers  and  wineniak- 
ers  signed  the  agreement  to  contribute 
funds  as  follows:  Grape  growers,  5c.  per 
ton  for  each  ton  grown;  winemakers,  10c. 
pel'  ton  on  every  ton  of  grapes  crushed. 

Ranchers  belonging  to  the  Gridley 
Farmers'  Union  are  pooling  their  crops 
this  year  and  claim  to  be  getting  laigei' 
returns  from  their  fruit  and  produce  on 
this  account. 

Members  of  the  AiJjjle  Annual  Associa 
tion  and  the  Pajaro  Valley  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation are  to  make  a  tour  of  the  aiiple 
and  poultry  districts  north  of  the  bay 
the  latter  part  of  this  month  and  will 
visit  the  Gravenstein  Api)le  Show  at  Se 
bastopol. 


Paper 
Berry  Baskets 

We  can  save  you  money. 
Look  at  these  prices: 

One  Pound  Ventilated  Baskets 

1000  Lots,  $2.75  10,000  J>ots,  $2.40 

5000     "      2.50  25,000     "  2.30 

Not  Ventilated 

1000  Lots,  $2.55  10,000  Lots,  $2.20 

5000     "      2.80  25,000     "  2.10 

One-Half  Pound  Baskets,  Not  Ventilated 

1000  Lots,  $1.75  10,000  Lots,  $l.(i5 

5000     "       1.75  25,000     "  I.60 

50,000  Lots,  $1.50 

Don't  fail  to  send  for  samples.  We 
want  you  to  see  what  we  make. 

E.  F.  ADAMS 

362  MAIN  ST.,  PETALUMA 


)WITTEENGINES^i 


GAS  ~  GASOLINE  -  DISTILLATE 

Cheapest  of  all  powers.  One  cent  average  cost 
per  horse  power  per  hour.   Nothing  can  equal. 

FIVE  YEAR 
GUARANTEE 
We  build  allsUes.  Hop- 
per jacket  or  water  tank 
cooling.  Inducements 
to  introduce  in  new  lo- 
calities. Write  stating 
size  and  style  wanted. 

WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO. 

1607  Oakland  Ave..  Kansas  City ,  Mn. 
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California's  Wonderful  Rival  in 
Grape  Growing. 


(California  grape  growers  will  be  in- 
terested to  read  an  account  of  the  prom- 
ise of  grape  growing  in  New  Mexico  and 
an  exhortation  to  invest  therein  on  the 
basis  of  the  wonderful  profits  in  grape 
growing  in  this  State.  The  article  is  in- 
teresting because  it  does  convey  good  de- 
scriptions of  planting,  if  one  desires  to 
undertake  it  in  a  very  thorough  way,  and 
it  is  very  complimentary  to  California — 
for  its  own  purposes.  It  will  be  inter- 
esting reading  for  a  hot  day. — Editor.] 

It  has  been  about  live  years  since  Pecos 
valley  grape  culture  was  first  begun,  and 
its  growth  is  now  on  a  sure  basis,  but 
because  of  the  more  immediate  returns 
from  alfalfa  and  other  crops,  until  the 
past  year  grape  culture  has  received  but 
scant  attention;  but  last  year  and  the 
new  year  now  in  have  seen  a  great  growth 
in  grape  culture,  so  much  so,  in  fact, 
that  several  solid  carloads  of  grape  vines 
have  been  imported  through  Pecos  from 
California  for  culture.  A  large  acreage 
is  being  planted  this  year  and  the  State 
Irrigated  Experimental  Farm  near  Pecos 
is  making  exhaustive  investigations  and 
experimentations  in  their  culture,  so  much 
so  that  fourteen  different  varieties  are 
being  planted  this  year. 

Pi,.\x.s  FOB  Pi-.^NTiNG. — In  laying  out 
vineyards  in  the  Pecos  valley — and  the 
Pecos  valley  bids  fair  to  become  one  of 
the  great  grape  and  currant  countries  of 
the  world — the  rows  should  be  made  to 
run  as  nearly  north  and  south  as  possible 
if  the  vines  are  to  be  trained  on  a  trellis, 
but  if  only  stakes  are  to  be  used,  which 
seems  to  be  the  best  plan  here,  the  rows 
may  be  run  in  any  direction.  By  run- 
ning the  rows  north  and  south,  all  the 
fruiting  parts  of  the  vines  have  nearly 
the  same  sun  exposure,  while  the  fruit, 
main  stem,  and  roots  are  shaded  and  pro- 
tected during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day. 
Protection  of  the  soil  from  washing  is 
of  great  importance,  and  the  direction  of 
the  rows  for  any  method  of  training 
should  be  made  to  conform  to  the  slope 
of  the  ground.  In  preparing  the  ground 
it  should  be  plowed  very  deeply,  as  no 
loosening  of  the  subsoil  is  possible  after 
the  vines  are  planted.  An  excellent  plan 
is  to  plow  the  ground  in  "lands"  the 
width  of  the  rows,  making  the  "dead 
furrows"  come  where  the  vines  are  to  be 
planted  and  then  running  the  plow 
through  them  several  times  so  as  to 
break  up  the  subsoil  to  a  good  depth.  It 
will  be  really  better  if  all  the  ground 
is  subsoiled  and  the  work  done  several 
weeks  or  even  months  in  advance  of 
the  actual  planting,  so  that  the  soil  may 
gather  all  possible  moisture.  Just  before 
planting,  the  soil  should  be  plowed  two 
or  three  times,  reversing  the  "lands"  so 
as  to  make  the  ridge  come  where  the 
furrow  was.  There  should  be  left  at  least 
three  to  four  feet  of  loose  soil  where 
the  vines  are  planted,  thus  affording  the 
roots  ample  room  for  growing,  besides 
doing  much  to  insure  them  against  suf- 
fering from  drouth. 

The  distance  between  the  rows  should 
be  about  ten  feet,  and  the  distance  be- 
tween each  plant  about  the  same,  or  say 
eight  to  ten  feet,  making  ten  plants  to 
every  100  square  feet  of  cultivated  sur- 
face. [It  looks  to  us  more  like  1000  sq. 
ft.l  In  fact,  12  feet  apart  is  none  too 
far  with  the  hardier  varieties.  Only  strong 
one-year-old  vines  should  be  used  for 
planting.  The  holes  in  which  the  vines 
are  planted  should  be  of  sufficient  size 
to  give  room  for  the  roots  to  spread  out 
in  their  natural  positions,  say  15  to  21 
inches  in  diameter,  and  deep  enough  to 
allow  the  vines  to  be  set  about  two  inches 
deeper  than  they  grow  in  nursery  rows. 


Where  they  can  be  secured,  it  is  beneficial 
to  put  a  few  pounds  of  bones  in  the  bot- 
tom of  each  hole  and  cover  them  with  a 
little  soil  before  the  vines  are  planted. 
(There  must  be  a  good  many  bones  in 
New  Mexico.)  No  otner  fertilizer  need 
be  used  at  the  time  of  planting. 

The  tops  of  the  vines  should  be  cut 
back  two  or  three  inches.  In  planting, 
the  holes  should  be  filled  with  the  finest 
and  richest  soils.  The  beauty  of  grape 
culture  is  that  it  needs  no  special  culti 
vation  beyond  that  necessary  to  keei)  the 
vines  free  from  weeds  and  all  the  culti- 
vation given  should  be  shallow.  Ordinar- 
ily the  first  working  in  the  spring — and 
they  should  be  planted  in  February  or 
March — should  be  done  with  a  one-horse 
turning  plow.  For  the  latter  workings 
there  is  nothing  better  than  an  ordinary 
flve-toothed  cultivator.  Fertilizer  is  not 
generally  needed  in  the  Pecos  valley;  in 
fact,  the  use  of  it  is  rare,  but  where  it 
is  used  it  should  contain  a  large  propor- 
tion of  potash,  with  relatively  smaller 
amounts  of  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen. 
The  vines  should  then  be  well  taken  care 
of  and  lae  fruit  appearing  the  second 
year  culled  and  the  vines  not  allowed  to 
bear  until  the  third  year. 

Wo.NDKRFii,  FicfREs. — There  are  now 
probably  3000  acres  of  grapes  in  cultiva 
tion  in  the  whole  Pecos  valley,  produc 
ing  crops  valued  at  about  $825  per  acre. 
The  grapes  generally  used  are  one  of  the 
following  varieties:  Tokay,  Malaga,  Black 
Hamburg,  Rose  of  Peru,  Thompson  Seed 
less,  and  M\iscat,  Alexandria,  all  of  which 
are  profuse  where  properly  handled  in 
Pecos  valley  vineyards.  Lands  cultivated 
to  vineyards  should  increase  almost  in 
geometrical  ratio  and  such  is  the  case  al 
ready.  For  what  is  land  worth  that  will 
produce  1825  worth  of  grapes  per  annum 
per  acre — not  an  exaggerated  outpu-  by 
any  means.  In  California  this  is  about 
a  normal  average,  and  here  in  the  Pecos 
valley  is  hardly  an  average  in  the  at 
tempts  and  successes  so  far  made.  Cicli 
normal  healthy  vine  will  produce  in  Pecos 
valley  vineyards  about  75  to  125  pound.s 
of  grapes  per  annum,  and  there  are  about 
440  vines  to  the  acre,  making  an  acre  pro 
duction  normally  about  33,000  to  55,000 
pounds,  which  at  the  extremely  low  av 
erage  of  2i._.  cents  per  pound  to  the  pro 
ducer  nets  him  $825  to  $1375  per  acre 
gross  on  his  crop.  The  lands  in  the  shal 
lew  water  belts  of  the  Pecos  valley  are 
nearly  all  adapted  to  this  class  of  grape 
culture,  and  it  staggers  the  imagination 
to  think  of  what  the  country  will  produce 
when  only  a  fraction  of  its  available  land.s 
shall  have  been  planted  in  grapes. 

(It  surely  is  staggering  to  think  of  it! 
Perhaps  the  writer  can  bear  it  better 
when  he  reflects  that  the  figures  he  gives 
for  California  returns  from  vineyards  as 
they  run  are  about  ten  times  too  high  and 
he  probably  will  be  able  to  carry  the 
profits  made  from  Pecos  valley  planting 
without  staggering. — Editor.  ] 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND     SQriRRE:i..S,     GOPHERS,  alno 
BORERS,    ROOT    APHIS,    etc.,    on  Fruit 
Trees 

CARBON  BISULPHIDE 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHEEI.ER.  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER. 
Offleei   fl24   California   St..   San  Francisco. 


BERRY  PLANTS 

LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 

PASADENA.  CAL.  R.  F.  D. 


Prune  Dipper  and  Grader 


Through  better  facilities  for  manufacturing  at  our  new  factory  we 
have  been  able  to  reduce  prices  on  our  entire  line  of  prune  dippers  and 
graders  \h<fo  to  25^.  Don't  use  an  old,  out  of  date  outfit  when  you 
can  get  a  new  modern  dipper  or  grader  at  a  reasonable  price. 

The  season  is  late  this  year,  with  more  than  even  chances  of  poor 
drying  weather,  and  a  good  prune  dipping  outfit  may  saye  several 
times  its  price.  NeeiUe  boards,  grading  screens,  and  all  extras  carried 
in  stock. 

ANDERSON -BARNGROVER  MFO.  CO. 

333-361  WEST  lULIHN  ST.,  SAN  lOSE,  CAL. 


LARGEST  CITRUS  NURSERIES  IN  THE  WORLD 

Parties  contemplating  the  planting  of  citrus  groves  this  coming  spring 
will  do  well  to  send  for  our  prices  soon,  as  there  will  evidently  a  a  shortage 
of  strictly  first  class  stock.  Write  today  for  particulars,  or,  better  still,  pay 
us  a  visit  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  show  you  just  what  we  have. 

Our  finely  illustrated  booklet,  "Citrus  Fruits,"  covering  the  industry 
from  the  seed  to  the  market,  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25c  in 
stamps. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAM  DIMAS,  CALIFORNIA 


The  cheaper  than  wood  kind.  It 
increases  the  beauty,  comfort  and  value  of  your  property.  Artistic 
designs  of  Fancy  Fabrics  for  Wood  Posts  or  complete  Fences  with  Steel 
Posts.  Gates  to  Match.  Cemetery  and  schoolhouse  fences  a  specialty. 
Prices  gladly  quoted.    Ask  for  Catalogue  "  D." 

CALIFORNIA  ANCHOR  FENCE  COMPANY,  iTokroT  caL 


HIGH  GRADE  CITRUS  TREES 

20  years  experience  enables  us  to  furnish  the  best  absolutely. 
Write,  phone  or  call  for  information.    We  are  here  for  business. 

POLLARD  BROS. 

CORNER  MISSION  STREET  AND  LOS  ROBLES  AVE..  SOUTH  PASADENA.  CAL. 
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ALFALFA 
ALFALFA 

LITTLE  IRRIGATED  FARMS 

Merced  County,  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  3000  acres 
in  small  tracts.  Rich  sandy 
loam  soil.  Santa  Fe  rail- 
road crosses  land.  Two 
shipping  stations.  Sur- 
rounded by  a  highly  pro- 
ductive district.  Abundant 
water. 

Write  today  for  our  descrip- 
tive booklet, 

MERCED  COLONIES 

(Send  this  to  us) 


CO-OPERATIVE  LAND  &  TRUST  CO. 

"Lands  that  produce  wealth" 
595  Market  St.,  Stm  Francisco 

( Pleaie  tend  me  litetaiure  on  Merced  Coiooy  No.  2 ) 


NAME  

ADDRESS . 


"STAR"  ORCHARD  LADDER 


Combines 
STRENGTH 
RIGIDITY 
LIGHTNESS 


Ask  your 
dealer  or 
write  us  for 
prices. 


UNION  BLIND  AND  LADDER  CO.,  Inc. 
2243  Peralta  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


RHUBARB  FOR  PROFIT 

A  FREE  BOOKLET  ON 

Rhubarb  Culture' 

$1000  profit  per  acre;  plant  now. 
Herry  plan  sof all  sorts.  Cutthls 
adv.  out  and  mall  today. 

J  B.  VVAGNFR,      Pasadena,  Cal. 
The  Rhubarb  and  Berry  Specialist 


EUCALYPTUS 
SEEDS 

In  large  or  small  quantities,  33  species  to 
select  from.  Write  for  free  pamphlet 
"Eucalyptus  Culture."  It  tells  you  how 
to  S6(v  the  seed,  raise  the  plants  ana 
plant  out  in  the  field.  Also  describes  all 
the  leading  kinds,  gives  their  uses,  etc. 

Trial  packets  1.5c  each,  4  for  50c.  Wrlt^ 
for  prices  in  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

345  S.  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL 


THE  HENDERSON 

FRUIT  LADDER 

Best  Made 

Durable,  Practical  and  Cheap- 
est on  thP  Market.  Bend  for 
Price  List. 

HENDERSON  MFG.  CO. 

710  E.  lOth  Street,  Oakland.  Cal. 


SEARCHING  THE  WEST  FOR 
POTASH. 


FARMERS  EDUCATIONAL  AND 
CO-OPERATIVE  UNION  OF  AMERICA 

All  that  Its  name  Implies.  An  up-to-date  farm- 
ers organization  extending  over  twenty-six 
Btates.  California  Ulvlson  now  well  established. 
Send  for  particulars  State  Secretpry,  Farmera 
Union,  Box  68,  Imperial,  Cal. 


To  the  Editor:  Your  letter  to  Prof. 
Whitney  transmitting  a  sample  of  some- 
thing suspected  of  being  potash  min- 
eral has  been  referred  to  me.  I  presume 
your  coriespondent  saw  some  printed 
notice  regarding  Mr.  Free's  work  in  the 
West  last  spring. 

Congress  has  given  us  a  special  appro- 
priation to  further  investigations  in  this 
country  as  to  the  fertilizer  recourses, 
with  special  reference  to  possible  sources 
of  potash,  and  we  are  working  on  this 
matter  as  vigorously  as  possible,  and, 
among  other  things,  have  been  looking 
into  the  possibility  of  finding  deposits 
high  in  potash  in  desert  basins. 

Mr.  Free  was  working  on  this  problem 
in  New  Mexico  and  around  the  Indio 
region,  southern  California.  We  are  con- 
templating taking  up  this  work  again  in 
the  near  future,  and  in  that  event  Mr. 
Free  will  call  upon  you  when  he  goes 
West,  before  going  to  the  field. 

It  is  possible  that  I  may  have  the 
pleasuie  of  calling  on  you  myself  this 
fall,  though  the  condition  of  the  work 
here  makes  it  somewhat  uncertain  as  to 
when  1  shall  go  West. 

We  will,  of  course,  be  glad  to  make  an 
examination  of  the  material  submitted  by 
your  subscriber  and  reply  directly  to  him. 

Fkank  T.  Cameko.n. 
Bureau  of  Soils,  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  Wash- 
ington. 


WAYS  WITH  MORNING  GLORY. 


To  the  Editor:  In  a  recent  visit  to  Wat 
sonville,  R.  S.  Tuttle,  of  that  place,  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  practically  erad- 
icated the  morning  glory  on  a  small  patch 
of  ground  by  covering  it  with  a  thick 
layer  of  apple  waste  from  the  vinegar 
factory.  He  gave  the  credit  to  the  apple 
waste  on  the  ground  that  it  smothered  the 
weed,  rather  than  to  any  other  killing 
qualities  it  possessed. 

In  my  own  observation  I  have  noticed 
that  the  morning  glory  flourishes  best  in 
loose,  well  pulverized  soil,  such  as  is 
furnished  when  the  method  of  eradica- 
tion by  cultivation  is  practiced,  and  it 
has  occurred  to  me  that  the  work  of  cul- 
tivation might  be  saved  by  puddling  the 
soil  in  some  way^  or  packing  it  close 
when  wet  and  leaving  it  to  the  growth 
of  grass  and  weeds  for  one  season.  Sev- 
eral patches  in  adobe  which  were  bad  a 
few  years  ago  are  now  almost  gone,  and 
nothing  was  done  to  stop  them  except  to 
let  the  grass  grow  without  cultivation. 

Would  be  glad  to  know  if  packing  or 
puddling  the  soil  has  ever  been  tried, 
and  with  what  success?  J.  W. 

These  are  interesting  propositions.  Who 
can  give  experience  on  them? 


STORING  POTATOES  AND 
ONIONS. 


To  the  Editor:  Would  you  kindly  ad- 
vise me  as  to  the  most  practical  method 
of  storing  and  keeping  small  quantities 
of  potatoes  and  onions,  so  as  to  avoid,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  tendency  of  these 
vegetables  to  sprout  and  decay,  without 
resorting  to  cold  storage? 

Guerneville.  Old  Suhscribkr. 

Readers  can  help  us  and  many  readers 
no  doubt  by  describing  what  they  have 
devised  in  this  line  and  found  satisfac- 
tory. A  cool,  rather  dry  place  is  desira- 
ble.   Who  has  secured  this  and  how? 


The  first  conviction  under  the  new 
State  dairy  law  for  selling  short-weight 
butter  was  made  in  San  Francisco  last 
week.  The  case  was  appealed  on  the 
ground  that  the  act  was  unconstitutional 
and  will  be  fought  out  in  higher  courts. 


QUALITY 

IN 


FUMIGATION  CYANIDE 


IS  THE  IMPORTANT  CONSIDERATION 


The  best  authorities  unanimously  agree  that  for  the  effectual  generation 
of  Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  a  Cyanide  should  not  contain  in  excess  of  1  per  cent 
of  Chloride  of  Sodium  (common  salt).  A  higher  percentage  of  this  ingredient 
materially  reduces  the  available  amount  of  gas  by  the  process  of  decomposi- 
tion. 

It  is  well  worth  your  while  to  verify  this  statement,  and  when  in  doubt  as 
to  the  Sodium  Chloride  content  of  a  Cyanide,  have  a  reputable  chemist  furnish 
you  an  analysis.    It  may  prove  a  good  investment. 

The  Roessler  &  Hasslacher  Cheniteal  Co.'s  Special  Fumigating  Cyanide  of 
PotaHsiuni  98-99  per  cent  and  Cyanide  of  Sodium  128-130  per  cent  Is  manufac- 
tured exprcHHly  for  fumigating.  Contains  no  excess  of  chloride  of  sodium.  It 
generates  quickly.     Reliable,  Efficient,  Elconomlcal. 


THE  BRAUN  CORPORATION 

SELLING  AGENTS 
363-371  NEW  HIGH  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES 


WHY  you  should  have 

A  Likfreshing  Plant 

BEC/\USE  you  can  easily  and  cheaply  convert  your  perish- 
able fruits  and  vegetables  into  staples. 

UKFRtSHED  products  are  superior  in  every  way — less  loss  of  weight  and 
fooil  contents — less  sulphur  required.  Superior  flavor  and  keeping  qualities 
— ".Just  Like  Fresh."  Cost  of  installing  plant  is  nominal.  Expense  of  op- 
erating is  less  than  sun  drying.  For  other  rea,sons  and  full  particulars, 
write  or  call.  Be  sure  to  look  info  this  matter  this  season,  as  it  wilt  prove  a 
money  maker  for  you. 

THE  CALIFORNIA  LIKFRESH  COMPANY 

THE  WANN  COMPANY,  Selling  Agents 
505  Union  Savings  Bank  Building,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Reference— Wellman  Robbins  Mercantile  Co.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 

wtn, 


TANKS  FOR 
WATER,  OIL,  WINE, 
HINING  AND  CYANIDING 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  1 
Send  for  Printed  Matter. 
FACTORIES: 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
PORTLAND,  ORE. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


WOOD  PIPE  FOR 
IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 
SIINING,  POWER  PLANTS, 
in.  to  24  In.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
2  In.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
New  Pipe  Catalogue  in  Preparation. 

OFFICES! 
318  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Kenton  Station,  Portland,  Ore. 
404  Equitable  Bank  Rdg-,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


BOXES  and  BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  BOXES  OUR  SPECIALTY. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

IVfERCAIMXILE  BOX  CO. 

231  BERRY  STREET  (Near  Fourth)  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


WESXERIM   MACHINERY  COMPANY 

4Ui  &  BRANNAN  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

Largest  dealers  In  all  kinds  of 

SECOND  HAND  STANDARD  PIPE  AND  SCREW  CASING 
We  make  a  specialty  of  IRRIGATING  PLANTS 

Write  for  information  and  Prices.   Mention  this  paper. 
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A  New  Arsenical  for  Spraying. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Pkkss 
By  Mr.  D.  J.  Whitney. 

A  new  arsenical  which  can  be  made  as 
cheaply  as  any  other  arsenical  used,  doing 
a  minimum  amount  of  injury  to  the  foli- 
age and  having  an  extremely  poisonous 
effect  upon  insects,  has  been  discovered 
by  W.  H.  Volck,  horticultural  commis- 
sioner of  Santa  Cruz  and  Monterey  coun- 
ties, as  near  as  can  be  seen  through  the 
results  of  recent  sprayings.  The  new  in- 
secticide is  zinc  arsenite,  which  seems  to 
be  sufficiently  effective  to  supplant  in 
large  part  paris  green  and  lead  arsenate 
as  insect  poisons. 

The  value  of  all  these  substances  lies 
in  the  arsenic  present,  i-'ure  arsenic,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  used  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  it  dissolves  so  readily  m  water 
and  burns  the  leaves  of  the  trees.  In 
paris  green  the  arsenic  is  combined  with 
copper  and  in  lead  arsenate  with  lead,  in 
zinc  arsenite  with  zinc,  all  of  which  are 
very  slightly  soluble  in  water.  The  ortho 
or  basic  form  of  lead  arsenate  is  prac- 
tically insoluble  in  water,  while  the 
others  dissolve  to  a  slight  extent.  In 
moist  climates  near  the  coast,  where  fogs 
often  come  up  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
very  insoluble  form  of  arsenic,  while  in 
dry  climates  other  forms  can  be  used 
without  injury,  which  accounts  for  the 
existence  of  the  different  poisons. 

The  fact  that  they  dissolve  but  slightly 
in  water  has  made  all  less  poisonous  than 
the  same  amount  of  pure  arsenic  would 
be,  as  the  substances  ordinarily  dissolve 
but  little  more  in  the  stomach  of  the  in- 
sects than  in  pure  water.  This  was  true 
of  the  tussock  caterpiller  to  a  very  great 
extent,  as  the  basic  lead  arsenate  espe- 
cially would  pass  through  the  caterpillers 
without  doing  injury. 


It  was  the  search  for  some  substance 
that  would  not  dissolve  on  the  leaf,  but 
would  dissolve  in  the  digestive  tract  of 
these  caterpillers  thet  lead  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  zinc  arsenite.  Contrary  to 
the  general  chemical  rule,  the  zinc  com- 
bined with  the  form  of  arsenic  known  as 
the  "ite"  so  as  to  form  a  more  insoluble 
substance  than  the  "ate,"  with  which 
lead  combines.  This  also  means  that 
more  arsenic  is  present  tnan  would  other- 
wise be  the  case. 

On  testing  this  substance  on  the  cater- 
pillers, it  was  found  that  although  it 
was  practically  insoluble  in  water,  in  the 
stomach  of  the  caterpillers  it  would 
readily  dissolve  with  as  deadly  effect  as 
could  be  desired.  For  the  tussock  cater 
pillers  it  is  found  that  three  or  four 
pounds  of  the  zinc  arsenite  to  100  gal- 
lons of  water  is  sufficient,  while  a  little 
more  than  that  of  lead  arsenate  is  neces- 
sary, although  on  account  of  its  greater 
solubility  it  may  still  be  necessary  to 
use  the  basic  form  of  the  lead  arsenate 
in  some  places  to  prevent  burning,  as 
this  has  not  been  entirely  worKcd  out  yet. 

The  first  tests  of  zinc  arsenite  were 
made  in  1907,  when  success  with  labora- 
tory experiments  was  obtained.  The 
next  year  enough  material  was  made  in 
the  laboratory  to  try  out  on  a  small 
piece  of  orchard,  where  its  poisonous 
properties  were  proved,  although  the 
foliage  was  burned  a  little.  Nothing  was 
Jone  in  1909,  but  in  1910  and  1911 
samples  were  sent  out  as  far  East  as 
Colorado  for  ordinary  orcharu  work,  and 
considerable  spraying  done  in  the  Pajaro 
valley,  with  extremely  satisfactory  re- 
sults. 

The  zinc  arsenite  is  more  insoluble 
than  any  arsenical  except  the  basic  form 
of  the  lead  arsenate,  and  possibly  may  be 
used  in  every  place  where  that  has  been 
used  up  to  this  time,  as  so  much  less 


needs  to  be  applied  to  the  trees.  The 
cost  also  should  be  less,  as  the  zinc  with 
which  the  arsenic  is  combined  is  com- 
paratively inexpensive,  and  carries  about 
40  per  cent  of  arsenic,  while  lead  arsen- 
ate carries  only  about  25  per  cent. 


PRUDENTIAL  POINTS  ABOUT 
PRUNES. 


(Continued  From  Page  121.) 


how  to  buy  better  than  we  do,  because 
our  purchases  from  grocers  of  good  repu- 
tation have  brought  us  everything,  good, 
bad  and  indifferent — which  teaches  us 
that  grocers  do  not  buy  prunes  well, 
either  through  ignorance  or  greed.  The 
dining  car  prunes,  according  to  our  ex- 
perience, are  wonderfully  uniform — good 
size,  well  grown,  fleshy  and  tender,  well 
processed.  They  are  not  cooked  to  our 
taste;  the  juice  is  too  syrupy  and  the 
flavoring  too  high,  but  the  prunes  are 
good  and  would  have  a  better  flavor  if 
held  closer  to  nature.  This  is,  however, 
a  step  farther  into  the  culinary  art  than 
we  are  qualified  to  go.  All  this,  how- 
ever, convinces  us  that  what  the  Ameri- 
can people  utlitamtely  do  with  prunes 
will  depend  more  upon  the  prunes  them- 
selves than  upon  anything  else. 

We  have  heard  and  read  that  in  Eu- 
rope, where  we  must  sell  prunes  largel.v 
if  we  are  to  profitably  use  our  producing 
capacity,  the  fate  of  California  prunes 
will  be  directly  determined  by  their 
quality,  for  that  will  fix  the  class  which 
will  buy  them.  If  they  are  good  enough 
to  please  the  upper-class  buyers,  there 
will  be  a  large  call  for  them — even  in 
France,  where  the  half-cooked  French 
prune  has  its  own  field,  while  ours,  with 
sunshine  curing,  is  different  and  su 
perior  for  cooking  purposes.  California 
prunes  in  Europe  will  be  high  priced — 
if  they  are  good  enough.  We  cannot  com- 
pete with  Servia,  Bosner  and  the  rest  in 
cheap  prunes,  and  we  shall  not  be  com- 
pelled to  unless  ours  should  be  as  bad  as 
theirs. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  California 
output  of  prunes  must  be  uniformly  bet- 
ter, that  more  pride  be  taken  in  the  pro- 
duct by  many  producers  and  that  stand- 
ardization with  inspection  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  grades  which  determine  some- 
thing more  than  size  should  be  intro- 
duced. A  reader  of  the  Ri  ral  who  is 
himself  a  producer  of  high-class  prunes 
and  finds  it  not  only  satisfactory  but 
profitable  to  go  to  extra  trouble  and  cost 
to  produce  them,  recently  suggested  a 
movement  toward  standardization  of 
dried  as  well  as  fresh  fruits,  and  he  is 
certainly  right.  Poor  prunes  not  only 
depress  themselves;  they  Injure  the 
whole  product.  In  his  communication 
which  we  recently  published  he  laid  par- 
ticular emphasis  upon  rinsing  after  dip- 
ping. That  is  a  question  which  those 
who  know  more  about  processing  prunes 
than  we  do  should  discuss  and  agree 
upon.  Our  observation  is  that  rinsing  is  a 
thing  which  people  can  easily  deceive 
themselves  about.  Those  who  are  still 
using  primitive  appliances  and  duck  the 
baskets  first  into  the  lye  and  then  into  a 
barrel  of  what  was  probably  at  first  fresh 
water,  will  continue  the  process  until  it 
does  not  matter  much  whether  the  lye  oi- 
the  rinse  is  used  first,  for  both  become 
equally  foul,  alkaline  and  cool.  The  re- 
sult is,  of  course,  a  bad  prune,  though  in 
a  discussion  the  maker  would  declare  for 
the  rinsing.  There  would  be  a  great  im- 
provement of  the  process  if  very  many 
would  provide  themselves  with  up-to-date 
dipping  machinery,  use  it  intelligently 
and  be  conscientious  about  lenewal  of 
the  lye  tank  and  constant  displacement 
of  foul  water  from  the  rinser.  If  this 
is  not  done,  we  can  see  how  a  rinser  could 
make  a  better  prune  than  a  non-rinser. 


for  a  man  who  does  not  rinse  well  has 
nothing  over  one  who  does  not  rinse 
at  all. 

We  would  not  therefore  make  the 
quality  of  the  finished  prune  dependent 
upon  the  rinsing.  It  occurs  to  us  there 
is  very  much  more  in  it.  To  get  a  good 
prune  in  the  box  one  must  first  grow  a 
good  prune  on  the  tree,  and  many  trees 
because  of  unthrift,  lack  of  plant  food  in 
the  soil,  irregularity  of  moisture  and 
largely  the  lack  of  it  when  the  fruit 
makes  its  final  rush  for  size  and  sugar, 
are  not  able  to  finish  their  season's  work 
well.  Besides,  even  when  such  things  are 
all  right  for  a  properly  pruned  tree  with 
a  reasonable  burden  of  fruit,  they  may 
not  be  right  at  all  for  a  tree  which,  for 
lack  of  pruning,  has  too  much  fruit,  too 
little  interior  heat  and  light  and  gives  to 
the  grower,  when  he  finally  whales  it  off 
with  a  club,  a  lot  of  imperfect  fruit 
which  even  the  best  processing  in  the 
world  cannot  make  good. 

Probably  nothing  but  standardization 
which  passes  not  only  upon  size,  but  up- 
on texture  and  fiesh,  richness  and  truth 
of  flavor  and  upon  freedom  from  slabs 
and  other  forms  of  vice  in  prunes,  will 
compass  all  the  improvements  which  are 
desirable.  Exhortations  only  reach  the 
conscientious;  actual  low  grading  by  au- 
thority is  the  only  teacher  for  the  care- 
less and  the  ignorant.  We  earnestly  de- 
sire to  take  up  the  subject  for  free  and 
frank  discussion  in  our  columns.  We 
would  like  to  hear  from  anyone  who  has 
an  observation  or  a  conviction  on  the  sub- 
ject. Such  discussion  will  be  very  timely 
and  interesting  and,  we  think,  influential. 


PROFESSIONAL 
DIRECTORY 


civil  and  Irrigation  En^lnetn,  A^ricultur&l  En^lneen, 
Attorneyt  of  Patent  Law, 


CONSULT 

YOUR  ENGINEER 

By  methods  which  admit  of  a 
po.sitive  check  he  can  always 
figure  out  what  is  best.  There 
is  no  guess  work. 

K  E  R  NS-SESSIONS 

ENGINEERS 

Postal  Telegraph  Bdg.,  San  Francisco 


SOIL  LABORilTOIir 

Analysis  of  Soils,  Agricultural  and  Indus- 
trial Products,  Water,  etc.    Alkali  Recla- 
mation and  Irrigation. 

CURTIS  &  TOMPKINS 

Established  1878 
AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 

CHEMISTS 

108  FRONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


SYMMES  &  MEANS 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS 

Agricultural  Investigations,  Soil  Surveys, 
Irrigation,  Drainage,  Alkali  Reclamation. 

MECHANICS-  INSTITUTE  BLDC,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

C.  A.  BODWELL,  Jr.  M^^tc\l'ffit.r. 

75  Sutter  St,  Sui  Francisco        Projects  Handled. 

CIVIL,  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

Specializes  ou 

IRRIGATION— DRAINAGE— RECLAMATION 

Neglected  properties  put  on  paying  hasis.  Man- 
agement for  absent  owners,  or  put  In  shape  to 
■ell.  Acquainted  with  real  ana  pergonal  prop- 
erty values,  lollB,  etc.  Surveys  and  subdlvtalon*. 


Mr.  Fruit  Grower: 

TIiIn  In  the  flrMt  of  a  Nt-rii-N  of  lltllf  talkN  adilreHMed 
■llrrcll.v  to  you  relative  to  your  buNineMH  and  ourN. 
liolli  are  lutiuintfly  rrlatiMl.  more  ho  than  many  of 
.vou  perhaiiN  iniaKlne.  hi-ncr  It  nlll  be  the  duty  of  theNe 
little  tailix  to  expiaiu  to  you  our  mutual  intereKtH  and 
reiationHhipM.  They  ivlli  appear  reiiularly  In  Pacifle 
liural  I'reHH.  ^^  ill  yuu  pleUNe  waleh  for  them  and 
read  them. 

P.  S. — Any  suggestions  relative  to  improving  meth- 
ods of  packing,  shipping  and  selling  fruit  will  always 
be  glady  received  by  us. 

Coi>Ks:   t;.  K.  D.  Private  Code. 
Revised  Economy. 
Modern  Economy. 
Earl's  L'nlted  tjtates. 


Telbphonk: 
Mam  842. 


^  1008  -  idiO    S^5ND   STREET  SRCROMENTO 


D   STREET  SRCROMENTO 


F.  B.  MCKEVITT,  SEC.  AND  GENERAL  MANAGER 


!  Polytechnic  College  of 

I A  College  of  Practical  Engineering  T7  '  '  

>   i^ngineering 


13th  and  Madison  Sts.,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Incorporated  {^Capital  $100,000) 

The  only  school  in  the  West  thoroughly  and  completely 
equipped  for  real,  practical  engineering  work,  where 
actual  contracts  are  executed  and  construciion  work 
performed  by  students.  AH  non-essentials  eliminated, 
all  essentials  emphasized.  Gives  an  opportunity  to  special 
ize,  combininf  practice  with  theory.  (Grants  degrees). 
Lar^e  Machine  Shops— Mechanical  and 
Electrical,  Chemical  and  Steam  Laboratories. 

Complete  Courses  in  Civil.  Electrical,  Mechanical 
and  Mining  Engineering,  also  Steam,  Gas,  Hydraulic  and 
Automobile  Eneineering,  Architectote,  Etc.  Free  Catalog. 


CALIFORIMIA  FRUITS 
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GROW  THEM 
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The  California  Deciduous  Fruit  Crop. 


The  estimate  we  print  in  this  issue  of 
part  of  the  deciduous  fruit  crop  shows 
peaches,  prunes,  and  apples  to  be  rela- 
tively the  same  as  a  month  ago.  The 
grape  crop  will  be  much  better  than  was 
reported  earlier  in  the  season.  Evidently 
the  damage  by  frost  was  not  so  bad  as 
was  thought  early  in  April,  and  while 


many  vineyards  were  hurt,  yet  the  aver- 
age for  the  State  will  be  fairly  good. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  raisin 
crop  will  be  short,  but  table  grapes  will 
be  plentiful  and  wine  grapes  a  fair  yield. 

Prunes  will  be  short  as  indicated  in 
our  columns  for  the  past  several  weeks. 
The  estimates  made  of  the  total  crop 


for  the  State  run  from  130  lO  150  million 
pounds.  Prices  have  been  advancing 
steadily,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  hold-over  crop,  and  the  further  fact 
that  the  European  crop  is  short,  so  that 
prices  are  now  stated  to  be  from  514  to 
514  cent  basis.  Peaches  are  also  a  fair 
crop  and  prices  very  high;  for  either 
shipping,  drying  or  canning  the  demand 
is  good.  Apples  are  only  a  fair  crop, 
with  most  of  the  fruit  now  on  the  trees 
reported  sold. 


Counties 


Alameda  

Butte  

Colusa  

Contra  Costa  

El  Dorado  

Fresno  

Kern  

Kings  

Lake  

Los  Angeles  

Madera  

Mendocino  

Merced  

Monterey  

Napa  

Nevada  

Orange  

Placer  

Riverside  

Sacramento  

San  Benito  

San  Bernardino 

San  Diego  

San  Joaquin   

Santa  Barbara... 

Santa  Clara  

Santa  Cruz  

Shasta  

Solano  

Sonoma  

Stanislaus  

Sutter  

Tehama  

Tulare  

Ventura  

Yolo  

Yuba  
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SALT  LAKE 
ROUTE 

QOINQ  EAST 
VIA  LOS  ANGELES 

COSTS  NO  MORE 

via  the  Salt  Lake  Route  than 
other  ways,  and  you  may 
travel  in  the  popular  Los 
Angeles  Limited,  three  days 
to  Chicago. 

ASK  MR.  CASEY 

At  680  Market  St.,  San  Francisco, 
(or  particulars. 


VETCH 

(Vtcia  Satlva) 

The  most  valuable  plant  for  cover  crops  now 
being  used  In  (.'allfornla.  For  best  results 
shou  d  be  sown  in  August  or  September,  If 
possible,  and  plowed  under  early  in  the 
Sijring.  Also  very  valuable  as  hay  and 
when  so  used  should  be  sown  with  oats  or 
barley  to  hold  up  the  Vetch. 

Write  lor  prices. 

VALLEY  SEED  CO. 

313  J  St.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

Agents  for  Mococo  Fertilizers 


Subscription  Agents  W&nted 


The  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  n^anta  a 
.Toung  man  or  woman  In  every  county  I> 
the  State  to  solicit  for  sabscrlptionfi.  Good 
eommlssionfi  allowed.  Write  us  at  once 
and  we  will  forward  necessary  papers, 
blanks  and  instructions.  You  can  make 
Kood  money  with  a  little  elTort. 


FOR  BEGINNERS  IN  APPLE 
PACKING. 


To  the  Editor:  In  the  preparing  of  a 
good  apple  pack,  one  of  the  most  neces- 
sary things  to  have  is  a  sure  and  quick 
method  of  grading  the  fruit  for  size;  so 
for  the  use  of  such  readers  of  the  Pacific 
Rural  Pre.ss  as  may  wish  to  improve 
their  pack  I  give  the  method  of  making 
a  simple  piece  of  apparatus  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Take  an  ordinary  piece  of  box  wood 
with  even  grain,  about  15  inches  long  and 
10  wide.  Cleats  may  be  nailed  on  each 
end  to  prevent  splitting,  and  a  small 
handle  nailed  to  the  middle.  With  an 
extension  bit,  bore  two  holes,  one  on 
each  side  of  the  handle,  the  first  214 
inches  and  the  second  2%  inches  in  diam- 
eter. The  whole  thing  can  be  made  in 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  or  even  less. 

All  apples  that  can  pass  through  the 
small  hole  are  usually  too  small  to  pack 
and  should  be  used  as  culls.  Those  going 
through  one  hole  but  not  the  other  should 
be  packed  by  themselves,  while  those  too 
big  to  fit  into  the  larger  hole,  but  less 
than  three  inches  in  diameter,  compose 
another  pack.  Apples  more  than  three 
inches  in  diameter  go  into  another  divi 
sion. 

By  using  this  board  practically  as  many 
apples  can  be  handled  as  can  be  without 
other  grading  than  such  as  is  given  by 
ordinary  unaided  judgment  as  to  size. 
With  five  minutes'  practice  a  packer  can 
usually  tell  at  once  what  hole  to  fit-  an 
apple  into,  and  after  a  little  more  prac- 
tice only  those  which  are  near  the  size 
of  those  belonging  in  another  pack  need 
to  be  fitted  at  all. 

The  benefit  that  comes  from  using  some 
such  device  as  this  is  very  great,  as 
apples  of  even  size  and  snugly  packed 


will  command  a  much  higher  price  than 
others  of  equally  good  quality  which  are 
of  uneven  size  and  poorly  packed.  W. 


DODDER  AGAIN. 


To  the  Editor:  We  have  discovered  in 
our  alfalfa  a  weed  or  vine  that  a  neighbor 
calls  "dodder"  or  "love  vine,"  and  he  says 
it  will  kill  all  the  alfalfa  if  not  destroyed. 
He  advised  putting  straw  on  and  burning, 
which  I  did.  Is  there  any  better  way  to 
get  rid  of  it,  and  will  burning  it  get  rid 
of  it?  What  is  the  nature  of  the  plant, 
and  how  long  does  it  take  it  to  go  to  seed, 
or  will  it  seed  when  five  crops  are  cut  in 
one  season?  Can  it  be  scattered  over  the 
ranch  by  the  manure  or  will  it  seed  after 
being  put  in  the  mow?  Will  it  destroy 
grain  and  other  plants  as  well  as  alfalfa? 
How  can  one  detect  the  seed  so  as  to 
guard  against  it  when  buying  alfalfa 
seed?  W.  H.  Hemenway. 

Lodi. 

[You  will  doubtless  have  noticed  the 
comments  on  dodder  in  our  last  issue 
which  reached  you  after  the  above  was 
r/ritten.  In  addition  thereto,  we  may  say 
that  dodder  will  always  watch  its  chance 
to  make  a  few  seed  and  will  make  them 
low  down  and  escape  the  mower.  For 
this  reason  burning  in  s|)Ots  or  close 
pasturing  is  prescribed.  The  seed  can  be 
scattered  in  the  manure  if  the  plant  has 
a  chance  to  make  any,  and  a  good  top 
growth  of  it  would  probably  finish  ma- 
turing some  seed  in  the  mow.  The  only 
chance  to  subdue  the  plant  is  to  tackle  it 
low  down  and  tackle  it  quick.  The  plant 
does  not  attack  field  crops  generally. 
Different  species  of  it  chooise  their  own 
host  plants.  There  is  one  species  which 
injures  flax  considerably.  Common  grains, 
so  far  as  we  know,-  are  not  doddered. — 
Editor.] 


The  La  Verne  Rotary 

CULTIVATOR 

The  principle  of  Rotary  Cultivation  i.s  an  entirely  new  one;  the  action  of  the 
teeth  in  tlie  soil  being  different  from  solid,  cut  away  Discs  or  ordinary  Culti- 
vators. It  carries  absolutely  no  soil  with  it  and  can  be  used  at  a  greater 
deptli  witli  less  draft  than  any  other  cultivator  on  the  market  today.  Tlie 
tool  works  so  close  to  the  ground,  with  no  wheels  or  otlier  attacliments  to 
catch  limbs  or  tear  off  fruit,  tliat  it  can  be  used  to  cultivate  under  the  trees, 
where  ordinary  tools  do  not  reacli.  The  manner  in  which  the  teeth  enter  the 
soil  tend  to  keep  them  sharp  and  one  set  usually  lasts  a  season.  We  guar- 
antee satisfaction  in  regard  to  work  and  quality  of  construction. 

Write  or  Call  on  Us  Direct  if  Your  Dealer  Can't  Supply  You 


We  make  special  tools  to  order 
lor  handling  special  work.  Tell 
ns  your  troubles.  We  invite 
correspondence. 


The  Killefer  Cyclone  Wcedcr  is 
guaranteed  to  do  twice  the  work 
ol  any  other  tool.  All  sizes 
always  on  hand. 


KiUeferMfg.Co. 


2211  SANTA  FE  AVE. 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


W  E 

BUY 

s  e:  L  1. 

RENT 

REPAIR 

REWIND 

IIVSXALL  & 

EXCHANG  E 


MOTORS 


WEIDENTHAL-GOSLINER  ELECTRIC  WORKS, 


623-625  Mission  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


Ano-usf  12.  mil 


Future  for  California  Dairies. 


To  the  lOditor:  The  days  of  prophecy 
are  long  past,  and  the  only,  but  veiy  lim- 
ited way,  by  which  we  can  look  into  the 
fiitnre  is  by  comparing  present  conditions 
with  the  years  that  are  past,  and  whose 
history  is  well  known. 

The  recent  rather  low  prices  for  butter 
may  have  started  some  faint  hearts  to 
trembling  with  the  thought  that  the  dairy 
Itusiness  was  being  overdone,  and  soon 
would  be  ruined.  To  such  these  lines  are 
especially  addressed,  though  others  may 
read  them  if  they  care  to. 

During  the  past  50  years  the  writer 
has  seen  good  butter  sold  as  low  as  .5 
cents  per  pound  and  as  high  as  $1  per 
I)ound.  for  just  about  the  same  kind  of 
goods.  And  during  all  of  this  half-cen- 
tury, at  intervals  of  only  a  few  months, 
some  alarmist  would  be  shouting  that 
the  dairy  industry  was  about  all  in,  and 
some  timid  farmer  would  quit  milking 
his  cows  because  he  fancied  that  it  did 
not  pay,  though  in  truth  he  had  never 
had  any  very  correct  or  even  ai)proximate 
ideas  as  to  whether  any  or  all  of  his 
cows  made  or  lost  him  money.  In  fact, 
there  is  always  a  certain  class  of  farm- 
ers who  never  really  know  whether  they 
are  keeping  cows  or  the  cows  are  keep- 
ing them  and  their  families.  These  are 
always  the  first  to  cry  failure.  During 
this  same  time  the  country  has  grown  to 
many  times  its  former  size,  while  trans- 
portation facilities  have  contracted  it  un- 
til North.  South.  East,  and  West  are  prac- 
tically one;  and  San  Francisco  is  now  no 
farther  from  New  York  than  Chicago  was 
then.  While  the  population  has  greatly 
increased,  the  proportion  of  those  who  do 
or  will  milk  cows  has  nowhere  kept  up 
with  the  gross  increase  in  mere  numbers. 
As  has  been  well  and  truly  said  hereto- 
fore. "All  the  babies  that  are  born  drink 
milk,  while  only  half  of  the  calves  born 
give  milk."  All  over  the  land  the  town 
and  city  population  has  increased,  while 
in  most  of  the  States  the  farm-dwellers 
have  actually  decreased  at  every  succeed 
ing  census.  In  California,  by  immigra- 
tion and  otherwise,  the  increase  has  been 
great,  but  nearly  all  have  gone  to  the 
cities  and  towns.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the 
cry  of  'Back  to  the  land"  has  been  loud 
and  long,  but  the  most  of  those  who 
started  on  the  journey  seem  to  have 
brought  up  in  some  village  or  city,  and 
very  few  have  ever  got  to  a  seat  on  a 
milk-stool. 

Moke  Consumkbs,  Fkwkr  Pkoduckrs. — 
While  the  prices  of  dairy  products  have 
varied  somewhat  during  the  time  just 
considered,  mostly  on  account  of  monetary 
stress  and  changes,  the  trend  has  been 
steadily  and  almost  continuously  upward, 
and  though  packing-house  interests  have 
generously  (  ?)  tried  to  help  the  poor  teat- 
puller  out  with  that  fraud  which  they 
call  "poor  man's  butter."  This  is  a  very 
correct  name  for  the  stuff,  for  anyone 
will  indeed  be  poor,  both  physically  and 
financially,  who  greases  his  bread  with 
it  for  any  considerable  time. 

The  building  and  perfecting  of  the  large 
cold-storage  plants  has  also  had  a  great 
influence  on  the  market — generally  a 
steadying  effect  beneficial  to  all,  though 
sometimes  resulting  in  speculation  and 
so-called  corners. 

Thus  judging  the  future  in  the  light  of 
the  past,  we  can  see  no  good  reason  why 
the  prospects  for  dairying  here  are  not 
extra  good.  While  this  increase  of  con- 
sumers over  producers  is  and  will  ever 
be  apparent  all  over  the  world,  in  no 
place  will  it  be  as  marked  as  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  average  immigrant  to  this 
State,  from  now  on.  is  generally  past  his 
prime,  and  nine  times  out  of  ten  he  comes 
here  to  rest,  or,  as  many  of  them  express 
it,  "to  take  things  easy."  He  wants  to 
raise  fruit,  generally  oranges  or  lemons. 


or  anything  but  "pull  teats."  Often  he 
has  more  than  enough  of  that  in  the  hard 
and  frigid  Northeast.  The  tendency  of 
all  business  today  is  toward  si)ecializa- 
tion.  and  he  is  no  exception  to  the  trend, 
and  therefore  buys  butter  or  goes  with 
out,  and  milks  a  tin  cow  with  a  can 
opener,  as  thousands  do.  This  is  often 
best,  and  in  fact  the  only  thing  that 
hundreds  can  do.  as  it  does  not  pay  to 
milk  cows  anywhere,  unless  one  makes 
a  l)usiness  of  it.  doing  it  right,  with  the 
right  kind  of  cows.  This  will  tend  to 
make  more  and  still  more  consumers,  and 
a  still  better  chance  for  those  who  make 
a  specialty  of  dairying.  But  the  dairy- 
man of  the  future,  either  here  or  any- 
where else,  must  know  his  cows.  The 
time  for  milking  any  female  animal  of 
the  genus  "bos",  and  counting  her  as  a 
cow.  and  as  one  of  a  dairy  herd,  has  gone 
by.  if  it  ever  existed,  which  is  very  doubt- 
ful. The  cow  of  the  future  must  show  a 
profit  as  a  milk  or  butter  producer  or 
pass  to  the  cannery.  To  prove  her  profit 
or  loss,  the  future  dairyman  must  be. 
to  some  extent,  a  bookkeeper  as  well  as 
a  teat-puller. 

Wkkiii  .\n»  Tk.st. — The  average  dairy- 
man always  shys  at  anything  of  this  kind, 
with  the  idea  that  it  costs  too  much,  al- 
though he  probably  knows  as  little  about 
the  actual  expense  to  be  incurred  as  he 
does  about  the  cost  of  running  a  steam- 
boat or  freight  train  on  the  railroad.  On 
a  basis  of  15  cents  per  hour  for  the  actual 
time  used,  several  of  the  experiment  sta- 
tions have  proved  that  an  ordinary  herd 
of  about  20  can  be  tested  for  $1  per  cow 
per  year,  and  my  own  experience  for  sev- 
eral years  shows  that  it  is  even  less  than 
that. 

The  benefit  is  so  great  that  no  one  who 
has  ever  tried  it  will  ever  go  back  to 
the  old  haphazard  way.  The  means  and 
mode  of  doing  this  may  be  told  later, 
if  anyone  desires  it.  At  the  present  price 
of  beef  there  can  be  no  reason  for  keeping 
a  cow  that  does  not  pay  her  way. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  big  stock 
yards  at  Chicago  were  built,  "she-stock", 
as  it  is  called  in  trade  parlance,  has 
lately  hold  as  high,  or  even  higher  than 
beef  steers.  It  may  not  be  quite  that 
way  here  yet.  but  it  must  come,  and  thai 
very  soon.  Another  thing  that  will  tend 
to  make  dairying  more  of  a  profession 
is  that  dread  disease,  tuberculosis.  The 
dairy  herd  of  the  future  must  be  free 
from  any  taint  of  disease.  And  though 
doctors  disagree  as  to  whether  bovine 
tuberculosis  is  the  same  as  the  human 
"great  white  plague."  all  agree  that  both 
are  contagious  diseases,  and  all  future 
dairymen,  of  even  average  intelligence, 
will  be  very  cautious  of  buying  cows  in 
the  stockyards,  or  anywhere  that  he  can 
find  them. 

The  Nation  and  many  of  the  States 
refuse  to  admit  cows  that  have  not  been 
tuberculin  tested,  hence  there  will  ever 
be  a  better  and  constantly  improving 
prospect  for  the  dairyman  who  raises  his 
own  registered  cows,  and  by  constant 
care  and  watchfulness  keeps  them  free 
from  disease. 

What  is  known  as  certified  milk  will  be 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception,  as  it 
now  it  is;  and  the  dairyman  of  the 
future  who  will  read,  think,  and  be  alive 
to  the  lessons  of  the  years  as  they  roll 
past,  cannot  fail  to  make  a  grand  success 
of  dairying  here  in  this  State  of  many 
advantages  and  few  disadvantages.  Some 
will  fail,  but  they  will  be  the  scrub  dairy 
man,  with  scrub  cows,  of  unknown  value 
or  power  of  production.  In  short,  there 
will  be  two  classes  of  dairymen  in  the 
future,  even  more  than  in  the  past,  and 
it  is  for  the  man  himself  to  say  which 
class  he  will  join. 

Oakdale.  N.  S.  Fbexcii. 


For  Sale : 
lOO  Shopt-Horn  Bulls 

400  Blacow  Roberts  Glide 
French  Merino  and 
100  Pure  Bred  Shrop- 
stiire  Rams 

In  Single  or  Carload  Lots 
For  further  particulars  write  to 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE, 

Dav^is,  Cal. 


Kl  G  lANMSItR  GSANO  CHAMPION  BUlt  CAIIF08NIA  SIAIE  fAIRS,  :909-10. 


CHOICE      CHEAP  CONCENTRATED 

MODESTO  ALFALFA  MEAL 

FOR 

CATTLE    POULTRY  SWINE 

FOR  PRICES  SEE  OR  WRITE 

THE  GRANGE  CO.,  Modesto,  Cal. 


W.  A.  FORBES.  Manager 


P.  O.  Box  746 


DIEPENBROCK 
RANCH 


LIVE  STOCK  IMPORTERS 

RIVERSIDE  ROAD,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 

Phone :  Suburban  72x3 


ASK  YOUK  DEALER  FOB 

EL  DORADO  COCOANUX  OIL  CAKE 

KOK 

CHICKENS    AND    IVflL^K  COWS 

Cheapest  Food  in  the  Market  to-day.     If  your  dealer  doesn't  curry  it, 

ADDKR.SS 

EL   DORADO   OIL  WORKS 

149  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


CATTLE  WAX  FAT 
ON  CACTUS 

Murbank's  Spineless  Cactus  furnishes  succu- 
lent feed  the  entl-e  year.  The  Ideal  feed  with 
concentrates  or  alfalfa  hay.  Increasfs  How 
of  milk.  Will  It  pay  to  plant  It?  Flguro  It 
out  then  write  us  for  i(uotatlons,  and  plant 
now. 

TRUMBULL  SEED  COMPANY 

257  MARKET  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


FOR  SALE 

.\  JiTMcy  liull  ciiir  Mirt-fl  by  Itiivnch«rH 
KnmulUN  74<t.'-:  iluni  Illuc  Kux'm  (Ifildcn 
UoNeUny  'H)WXi-\  hall"  HlHler  of  Noblr  of 
llnkland'M  tlinl  rocenlly  xold  at  <'ooper'ii 
1)111  xale  for  yi.'.OOO. 

T.  li.  ri'KVIM^,  Petaluma,  Cal. 
II.  F.  U.  No.  4,  Box  15::. 


HERCULES 


HARirssa 

SADDLES 

HORSB 

COLLARS 


They  Last  Longer 
The  only  sure  way  to  get  a  HOMB 


Indnitry  Harnest  Is  to  look  for  the  Hercnlei  stamp 
Hade  by  W.  DAVIS  *  SOUS,  Sao  Fianclico,  Cal. 
Your  Dealer  has  our  Catalogue 


NO  HOOF. NO  HORSE 

KMpeclally  Im  the  dry  MeOMon  In  thin  aec- 
tlon  very  hard  on  hoofs.  If  you  ha^'e  a 
liorNe  M'llh  a  ba<l  foot  oauned  by  tender* 
brittle,  hard  or  contracted  hoofn,  split 
hoofM,  quarter  crackM,  mud  fever,  NcratcheH, 
cornM,  cracked  heeln  or  greaHe  heeln,  send 
\H  eentM  poHtaicc  and  ne  nlll  Mend  you  a 
.Mlo  package  of  ESHKI.. MAN'S  WOOL  F.\T 
HOOF  HBALFR,  and  If  natliifaotory.  Hend 
UM  the  50  centn.  If  not,  Mrlte  un  to  that 
eflfect,  and  you  need  pay  nothing,  We 
take  all  the  rink,  you  juMt  try  It.  Send 
for  It  today,  or  Mend  for  folder  nlth  many 
teMtlmonlalu  of  bis  hornenien,  vetn  and 
otbera. 

TOMPKINS  &  CO.. 

111.  113,  lis  WINSTON  ST..  LOS  ANOELES.  CAL. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  M  per  cent  ol 
California  stockmen  because  they  giye 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  oui 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

p.  0.  Box  257.  BERKELEY.  CAL. 

Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  in  37  FIRST  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
DA  DPD  Blake,  MoOlttit  Towne.  LosAngeles 
r  Area   Blake,  McFall  *  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 
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RED  BALL  BRAND 


Contains  no  drugM.  It  i.s  n  Hiilce 
eoniiiosed  entirely  of  a  ground,  soft, 
nieilOM-  root  eontiiiuing  g;rnpe  sugar, 
tannin  and  demulcent  properties 
ivhieli  exerelse  a  %  er y  beneficial 
eft'ect  on  tlie  dijicsfive  orKanM,  so 
tliat 


A   LITTLE  OF  THIS  FOOD 

enables  stall-fed  animals,  whether 
horses,  coirs,  bulls,  piss,  siieep  or 
poultry  to  ASSIMILATE  AI,I,  their 
bay  and  Krain  food  by  properly  ili- 
gestin^  it;  tlius  their  feed  not  alone 
fills  them  up  but 

BUILDS  THEM  UP. 


Would  people  lilte  Wells,  Fargo  & 
Co.,  San  Francisco  Brewing;  Co.,  John 
Wieland  Brewing  Co.,  Baker  & 
Hamilton,  the  Fire  Department,  and 
many  other  owners  of  valuable 
horses  use  it  for  years  if  it  was  not 
beneficial  i 


Would  skillful  veterinary  surgeons 
like  Dr.  E.  J.  Creely  of  the  San 
Francisco  Veterinary  College  and 
Wni.  E.  Egan,  V.S.,  formerly  of  the 
Board  of  Healtii,  recommend  it  un- 
less it  possessed  sterling  merit  i 

See  what  Dr.  Creely  says: 

Dear  Sir: — In  answer  to  yours  of 
the  7th  inst.,  will  state  that  I  have 
closely  watched  the  animals  under 
my  charge  and  will  say  that  horses 
on  which  your  preparation  is  used 
are  more  susceptible  to  our  medi- 
cines and  treatments,  make  more 
rapid  recoveries  and  are  working, 
while  others  with  less  serious  at- 
tacks are  perhaps  convalescing.  It 
is  a  rare  thing  to  find  an  animal  sub- 
ject to  colic  while  using  your  Food. 
It  may  not  be  policy  on  my  part  to 
recommend  a  Food  which  is  a  detri- 
ment to  our  profession,  but  from  my 
own  experience  It  pays  to  give  an 
honest  opinion.  Wo  may  lose  on  the 
individual  case,  but  in  the  long  run 
I  make  up  what  is  lost  ten  times 
over  again. 

DR.  E.  J.  CREELT,  D.  V.  S., 

San  Francisco. 


Chickens  produce  more  EGGS. 
Cows  yield  more  and  richer  MILK. 
Stock  takes  on  more  weight — more 
BEEF. 

It  increases  tlie  power  of  endur- 
ance of  the  HORSE. 

For  weaning  foals,  calves,  lambs 
and  shoats  it   is  invaluable. 

Compared  with  results,  the  cost  Is 
trifling. 

Let  IIS  send  you  our  booklet  Free. 


BAYLEY  &  LYON 

Sole  Distributors 

Desk  D,  149  California  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

ALL  DEALERS 


More  Work  for  Mules. 


Written  for  the  P.^cinc  Ri'rai.  Pkks.s 
By  Mr.  D.  .1.  Whitnky. 

Two  things  have  happened  within  the 
past  few  weeks  which  should  have  a  con- 
siderable effect  upon  the  demand  for 
horses  and  mules  within  a  short  time,  but 
apparently  without  effect  upon  prices  so 
far  as  can  be  seen  at  present. 

The  first  is  the  appointment  of  the  State 
board  which  is  to  have  charge  of  the 
building  of  the  $18,000,000  highway,  and 
the  second  is  the  selection  of  a  site  for 
the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition.  Both  of 
these  call  for  an  immense  amount  of 
grading,  hauling,  and  other  heavy  work 
for  which  horses  and  mules  are  essential, 
and  the  work  must  be  done  without  draw- 
ing away  too  largely  animals  used  in 
other  construction  work  throughout  the 
State. 

The  work  on  both  of  these  projects 
must  be  begun  and  largely  completed  be- 
fore many  months  have  gone  by.  On  the 
fair  site  all  streets  and  road  work  will 
have  to  be  practically  completed  before 
material  can  be  hauled  to  its  proper  posi- 
tion or  building  started  and  the  same 
thing  is  true  regarding  the  foundation  of 
all  exposition  buildings.  How  much  worn 
will  be  required  it  is  impossible  to  say 
before  plans  are  completed  and  the  en- 
gineers have  made  surveys  and  calcula- 
tions, but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  a  consid- 
erable part  of  the  $17,500,000  to  be  spent 
will  go  toward  mule  and  horse  hire. 

With  the  State  highways  a  considerably 
larger  jiortion  will  go  the  same  way,  as 
very  little  grading  can  be  done  without 


horses  and  mules,  and  the  hauling  of  ma 
terial  will  furnish  a  large  part  of  what  is 
left  of  the  total  expense. 

There  is  not  in  the  State  now  sufficient 
animals  to  do  anything  but  a  small  |)art 
of  this  work  without  taking  them  away 
from  other  productive  work,  and  importa- 
tion will  make  up  the  deficiency.  At  the 
present  time  there  is  neither  enough  of  a 
demand  to  bring  out  a  good  supply,  nor 
enough  of  a  supply  to  break  prices,  prices 
being  at  about  the  same  figure  as  two 
years  ago,  with  a  dull  market. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
this  work  will  not  continue  for  a  very 
long  period,  for  as  the  grading  for  the 
exposition  must  be  largely  completed  be- 
fore other  work  starts  and  other  work 
must  be  started  long  before  1915,  there 
will  be  a  good  deal  more  horseflesh,  or 
rather  mule  flesh,  in  the  city  than  there 
id  any  local  demand  for.  The  same  thing 
is  true  on  the  State  road  work,  as  this 
will  probably  be  completed  long  before  a 
young  mule  would  live  out  a  very  large 
part  of  his  working  career. 

These  same  facts  will  indicate  that 
there  would  be  no  advantage  in  breeding 
now  so  as  to  take  advantage  of  this  de- 
mand, as  all  the  work  will  be  completed 
by  the  time  that  the  foal  of  next  spring  is 
ready  to  go  into  harness. 

What  the  rise  in  price  for  animals 
should  be  it  is  hard  to  say,  although, 
since  it  will  be  necessary  to  bring  in 
animals  from  other  States,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  it  will  equal  the  transportation 
charges  and  then  some,  though  peihaps 
not  a  very  great  amount. 


UNIVERSITY  BUTTER-SCORING 
CONTEST. 

The  following  is  the  rei)ort  of  the 
Fourth  Entryj  third  year,  scored  August 
1,  1911,  at  the  University  Farm,  Davis, 
California,  as  prepared  by  Mr.  Leon  M. 
Davis: 

The  bad  effects  of  hot  weather  were 
plainly  shown  in  the  butter  which  was 
sent  in  to  the  fourth  scoring  of  the 
California  Butter  Contest.  The  number 
of  entries  received  however,  shows  that 
the  particijjating  buttermakers  are  not 
quitters,  but  are  determined  to  stay  with 
the  Contest,  regardless  of  a  lack  of  ideal 
conditions. 

The  scores,  as  placed  by  Mr.  W.  B. 
Thurston,  Federal  Dairyman,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  University  Dairy  Department, 
were  as  follows: 

No.      Creamery  and  Location.  Score. 

11  Suisun    94 

16  Salinas    93li. 

3  University  Farm,  Davis   93 

13  Laton  Co-operative   93 

9    Cottonwood    92'/. 

20    Grizzly  Bluff   92 

14  Dairyman's  Co-op.,  Tulare   91'/; 

7  California  Polytechnic  School.. 

San  Luis  Obispo   91 

19    Glenn  County  Cold  Storage  and 

Creamery  Co.,  Willows   91 

15  Visalia  Co-opeartive    91 

8  Ceres   90Vj 

2    Santa  Rosa    90Vj 

G    Santa  Ysabel,  Paso  Robles   90 

17  Bay  View,  Napa   90 

10    Unnamed  89  M: 

18  do  89 '/j 
5       do  89 

4  do  881/. 
1        do  88 

12  do  88 1;, 

AN  EASEMENT  IN  BLOAT. 

To  the  Editor:  It  does  not  seem  to  be 
generally  known  that  to  put  a  bridle  on 
a  cow  or  put  a  stick  in  her  mouth  and 
tie  tightly  with  a  string  or  strap  up 
over  her  head,  so  as  to  keep  her  jaws 


working,  will  relieve  bloat.  We  have 
given  common  soda  and  salt  with  good 
results  to  our  milk  cows.  Take  a  whip 
and  run  her  around  the  corral,  after 
giving  the  soda.  This  treatment  causes 
the  wind  to  pass  off. 

Continued  use  of  castor  oil  rubbed  on 
cow's  teats  after  milking  will  cure  warts. 
Last,  but  not  least,  the  Cottrell  system 
for  condensing  suljjhur  fumes  at  Coram 
was  not  a  success,  and  the  smeltei'  has 
been  closed  indefinitely  by  the  Farmers' 
Association.  M.  M.  Gin.so.v. 

Redding. 


WHEAT  AND  BARLEY  FOR 
FEEDING. 


.To  the  Editor:  What  is  the  difference 
in  the  feeding  value  of  wheat  and  barley 
for  hogs  and  horses?  Wouldn't  rolled 
wheat  be  better  for  horse  feed  than  rolled 
barley?  Wheat  can  be  bought  here  for  the 
same  price  as  barley.  Rkader. 

There  is  very  little  difference  in  the 
chemical  composition  of  wheat  and  bar 
ley.  In  their  physical  condition  there  is 
much  difference,  chiefly  because  of  the 
adhering  chaff  of  the  barley,  which  makes 
it  more  digestible  because  it  separates 
the  starchy  mass  and  enables  the  gastric 
juice  to  work  upon  the  ijarticles  more 
readily  and  quickly.  Oats  also  have  this 
character.  This  is  very  important  in 
the  case  of  horses,  which  can  quickly  be 
put  out  of  condition  by  feeding  wheat. 
For  hogs  and  chickens  it  makes  much 
less  difference,  and  the  absence  of  the 
chaff  gives  a  greater  amount  of  nutritive 
matter  to  the  ton,  so  that  wheat  is  worth 
more  at  the  same  ton  price.  But  look 
out  about  giving  horses  too  much  wheat. 


A  Wild  West  celebration,  including  a 
reunion  of  stockmen  and  cowboys,  is 
planned  for  the  week  beginning  Septeiri 
ber  15  at  Bakersfield. 


A  horse  and  a  pig  on  the  ranch  of 
F.  A.  Shackford,  near  Visalia,  were  re- 
cently attacked  by  rabies  and  had  to  be 
killed. 


Warrantsd  to  Give  SmtMmctlon. 

GombauH's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Compstitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint,  Sweeny,  Capped  Eock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lamenj;dB  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle 

AS  ft  Human_,Rcmedy  for  Rheumatism. 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  It  la  inraluable, 
^very  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  Is 
warranted  to  give  satisfaction,  Price  $1,50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  drug^ste,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid,  with  full  directions  to; 
its  use.  l^Send  for  descriptive  ^^ir<;ij(ar); 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland  0 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM 

Six  IMlles  N.  \V.  from  Petaluma,  on 
the  Petaluma  and  Sebastopol  Road. 

FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle 

Color  Deep  Red.      Both  Sexes  for  Sale. 

Address  all  communications  PETALUMA  SO- 
NOMA CO.,  CAL. 


FRANK   A..  IVIECHAIVI 
Importer  and  Breeder  of  Sliropsliire  Sheep 

They  were  all  Imported  from  Kngland 
or  bred  direct  from  Imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless 
Sheep— for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep  with 
out  wrinkles.  Hams  will  produce  20  to  26  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale. 


FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Importer  and  Breeder 

Slllpplng  Points:  PETALUMA  and  SANTA 
ROSA.  SONOMA  CO.  CAL. 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  aent 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  Information 
about  Patents,  Caveats  Trademarks,  and 
Infringements. 

DBWBY,  STRONG  &  CO., 
1106-6    Merchants    Exchange    Bldg.,  San 
Francisco.    EBtabUsbed  1860. 
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HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockffoid,  Cal..  are 
Offering  registered  Jersey  bulls  and  bull 
calves  of  the  choicest  Island  and  Ameri- 
can breeding,  from  prize  winners  and 
big  producers;  also  a  carload  of  un- 
registered Jersey  cows,  and  a  car  o1 
Jersey  heifers,  unregistered. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns;  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smootli 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  P.  O.  Box  321 
Petaluma,  Cal. 

PURE-BRED  SHORT-HORNS,  Poland- 
China  hogs,  and  Shropshire  sheep.  Rose- 
lawn  Stock  Farm,  Woodland,  Cal. 

A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS,  Woodland,  Cal.— 
Importers  and  breeders  registered  Hol- 
steins. 


STEVENSON  &  WAGNER,  Newman,  Cal.— 
Holstein-Fresian  bulls,  heifers  for  sale. 


HENRY  WHEATLEY,  Napa,  Cal. — Breedei 
and  importer  of  Shires  and  Percherons 


SWISE 


FOUR  OAKS  STOCK  CO.,  breeders  oi 
Berkshire  and  Hampshire  hogs  and  Irn- 
porter  Hampshire  Down  sheep.  Wood- 
land, Cal.  

POLAND  CHINA  HOGS;  Barred  Rocks  and 
Black  Minorca  poultry;  young  stock  and 
eggs  for  sale.  M.  Bassett,  Hanford.  Cal 

ENTERPRISE  STOCK  FARM,  Woodland, 
Cal  — Short-horns.  Shropshire  rams,  Du- 
roc-Jersey  swine  and  collie  puppies. 

GEO  V  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co. 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes.  

G  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  also 
Short-horns. 

KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Poland 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farniington 


DAIRY  NOTES. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 
Both  sexes.     C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton.  Cal 


STUDARUS  &  CUNNINGHAM,  Mills.  Cal 
Registered  O.  I.  C.  swine.   


CALIFORNIA    NURSERY   CO..    Niles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 


Arrange  with  FORBES  at  the 
State  Fair  for  fresh  BLOOD 
LINES  in  your 

Registered  Stock 

I  plan  on  starting  East  after  the 
State  Fair.  All  orders  landed  sub- 
ject to  your  approval.  This  Is  an 
excellent  opportunity  to 

Start  Your  Herd 


as  conditions  East  are  conducive 
to  good  values. 

While  iu  Sacramento  see  what  has 
been  done  on  the  Pennant  Dairy 
( Dlepenbrock  Ranch).  I  can  do 
the  same  for  you.  Meet  me  at  the 
Fair  or  write 

W.  A.  FORBES 

JSn  L  St.,  Sacramento 


.H.H.R 

orse  Bdodlcli 


HEADY 

Fon 
EMERGENCIES. 

LINIMENT 


SHOULD  BEINIVERYHOME 
ASA  SAr£-CUARD AGAINST 
SORE  THROAT.  SWELLINGS. 
[""UmS  "  ]  SPRAINS.  RHEUMATISM. 
NEURALOIA.  STIfF JOINTS.  LAMENESS, 
STOMACH  CRAMPS,  DIARPHOEA  Etc. 

THE  STOCKMAN'S  STAND  BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


Receipts  of  dairy  produce  into  San 
P''rancisco  continue  to  show  a  substantial 
increase  over  those  of  July  of  former 
years.  Last  month  1,954,300  pounds  of 
butter  came  into  the  city  market,  com- 
pared with  1,219,000  pounds  in  .July, 
1910.  and  2,391,500  pounds  in  .June,  1911. 
The  decrease  In  receipts  as  compared  with 
.June  is  reflected  in  the  higher  prices  that 
are  being  obtained.  In  the  week  ending 
July  6  the  average  price  of  butter  was 
22  cents  and  receipts  593,700  pounds,  while 
for  the  week  ending  August  3  the  re- 
ceipts were  only  336,700  pounds  and  the 
average  price  a  fraction  over  25  cents. 
With  eggs,  1,558,290  dozen  were  received, 
against  1,634,886  of  the  previous  month 
and  1,182,776  for  July,  1910.  The  prices 
at  the  first  of  the  month  and  at  the  end 
differed  by  about  5  cents,  and  receipts 
were  approximately  the  same.  The  re- 
ceipts of  cheese  were  1,269,600  pounds  for 
July,  1911,  1,185.100  pounds  for  July,  1910, 
and  1,100,200  pounds  for  June,  1911.  A 
large  part  of  this  cheese  was  Imported 
from  the  East,  while  only  the  poorer 
grades  of  eggs  and  butter  came  from  out- 
side of  this  State. 

Prices  of  milch  cows  in  Chicago  mar- 
kets are  given  as  follows  in  a  Chicago 
trade  paper:  Below  medium,  $30  to 
$37.50,  average  to  $45;  fairly  good  to 
very  good  cows,  $45  to  ^50;  extra  choice. 
$55;  and  only  fancy-bred  cows  above  that 
figure.  Pirces  here,  as  is  well  known, 
have  run  from  50  to  100  per  cent  above 
those  figures  in  recent  sales. 

Menke  &  Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  who  re 
cently  purchased  the  Towne  ranch  below 
Bakersfield,  are  stocking  up  with  Hoi 
steins. 

Reis  Brothers,  of  Vallejo,  who  recently 
purchased  the  J.  C.  Money  farm  near 
Oakville,  are  to  conduct  a  certified  dairy 
on  the  place. 

F.  W.  Andreasen,  of  the  State  Dairy 
Bureau,  has  returned  from  a  visit  to 
Tulare  county  and  reports  that  the  condi- 
tion of  dairies  there  is  much  better  than 
in  previous  years. 

The  Modesto  Board  of  Trade  has  taken 
ui)  the  proposition  of  having  a  condensed- 
milk  factory  opened  at  that  place,  and 
plans  for  the  same  are  being  made  by  a 
large  company  now  in  that  business. 

R.  M.  Osborne,  of    San    Luis  Obispo 


2335 -ACRE  RANCH 

FOR  SALE 


We  have  a  Stock  Ranch  of 
2335  Acres,  three  running 
streams,  two  barns,  two  houses, 
well  fenced,  rolling  hills,  good 
soil,  about  1500  acres  tillable, 
and  has  produced  as  high  as 
eighteen  sacks  of  wheat  per 
acre.  Four  miles  southwest  of 
Dunnigan,  Yolo  County. 

PRICE.  $1$  PER  ACRE 

EASY  TERMS. 

Write  for  full  particulars  to 

WYATT  &  WILSON 

WINTERS 
Yolo  County,  -  Cal. 


county,  is  to  establish  a  creamery  at  Ma 
lin,  in  the  Klamath  country.  Members  of 
the  Farmers'  Union  of  that  place  are 
sending  for  a  number  of  Holstein  cows  to 
add  to  their  herds. 

Los  Angeles  capitalists  are  reported  to 
be  contemplating  the  establishment  of  an 
extensive  dairy  ranch  on  the  Packard 
place  near  Ensenada,  Lower  California. 
The  i)roducts  of  the  ranch  are  to  be  mar- 
keted at  San  Diego  and  Los  Angeles. 

The  Pennant  dairy  ranch  of  100  acres, 
a  short  distance  below  Sacramento,  has 
been  leased,  with  400  head  of  cattle  and 
all  equipment,  to  Dr.  P.  J.  Weldon  and 
J.  F.  Heenan.  W.  A.  Forbes,  who  stocked 
the  dairy,  has  given  up  the  management 
of  the  place  to  enter  tne  importing  busi- 
ness, and  will  buy  and  ship  high-class 
dairy  cows  from  the  East  for  persons 
who  do  not  want  to  go  East  themselves, 
are  inexperienced  in  the  ship|)ing  business 
or  wish  less  than  car  lots. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 


E.  A.  Palm,  of  Yolo  county,  has  pur 
chased  8200  acres  of  land  near  Red  Bluff 
from  J.  A.  McRay  for  use  as  a  cattle 
ranch. 

Chas.  Kimble,  of  Hanford,  shipped  a 
carload  of  Rambouillet  bucks  to  Winslow, 
Ariz.,  last  week. 

The  fall  shearing  of  sheep  has  begun 
in  Colusa  county. 

Charles  Brown,  of  Clio,  Plumas  county, 
lost  60  sheep  in  the  last  few  weeks 
thitjugh  bears,  four  of  which  have  been 
killed  by  the  herders. 


that  we  raise  the  best  and  purest  honey 
to  be  found  in  our  country,  and  endeavor 
to  create  a  market  for  it,  especially  in 
the  East. 

The  business  managers  are  making 
every  effort  to  reach  the  responsible  buy- 
ers and  have  already  received  an  offer  of 
7  cents  per  pound  for  the  entire  season's 
output.  Last  year  all  of  our  honey  was 
sold  at  0%  cents.  Our  neighbors  in  the 
Imperial  valley  got  6  cents  for  their  prod- 
uct, which  is  believed  to  be  less  desira- 
ble. They  were  organized,  but  we  were 
not. 


HONEY  PRODUCERS  ORGAN- 
IZING. 


Mr.  W.  S.  Rather,  of  Hemet,  Riverside 
county,  gives  to  Gleanings  a  note  of  local 
organization:  The  bee-keepers  of  this 
valley  formed  an  association  to  be  known 
as  the  Hemet  Valley  Bee-keepers'  Asso- 
ciation, and  nearly  all  the  bee-men  in 
this  end  of  the  county  have  joined  or 
signified  tneir  intention  of  so  doing.  The 
officers  elected  for  the  first  year  were  as 
follows:  C.  J.  Davidson,  president;  \V, 
S.  Rather,  secretary;  W.  B.  Tripp,  treas 
urer.  There  were  also  elected  five  direc 
tors,  as  follows:  J.  A.  St.  John.  W.  H. 
Densmore,  VV.  B.  Tripp,  C.  J.  Davidson, 
and  Charles  Sims.  Rather  Brothers,  of 
Hemet.  were  chosen  as  business  agents. 

This  is  regarded  as  a  wise  step  by  the 
bee-keepers,  for  the  reason  that  for  years 
they  have  acted  individually  In  the  sale 
of  their  honey,  generally  selling  to  the 
first  buyer  who  came  along  and  told  them 
of  the  immense  crops  that  were  being 
made  from  Maine  to  Texas,  and  how 
cheap  the  article  would  be  next  week  as 
soon  as  the  real  conditions  became  known, 
etc. 

Realizing  the  importance  of  organiza- 
tion to  get  the  best  results  from  their 
labor,  and  also  realizing  the  fact  that  the 
raising  of  bees  and  the  making  of  honey 
and  beeswax  in  this  section  of  the  coim- 
try  is  growing  each  year,  and  would  in 
the  near  future,  if  it  does  not  already, 
cut  some  figure  in  the  price  of  honey  in 
California,  they  have  decided  to  pool  their 
interests,  accumulate  their  outi)ut  in  one 
place,  and  advertise  to  the  world  the  fact 


THE  WORLD'S  BEST 
Cream  Separator 

is  bound  to  be  simplest  and  have  the  greatest 
skimming  force.  Simplicity  means  durability, 
ease  of  cleaning,  superior  cream.  Greatest 
skimmine  force  means  cleanest  skimming,  most 
butter. 

The  only  simple  separator  is  the 

SHARPLES 

Dairy  Tubular^ 

It  contains  no  disks  or 
other  contraptions.  Ithaa 
twice  the  sktmming  force 
of  others,  and  therefor© 
skims  faster  and  twice 
aa  clean.     Wears  a 
lifetime.  Guaranteed 
forever  by  America's 
oldest    and  world's 
blKE^st  separator 
concern. 

These  are  simple, 
plain,  easily  proven  facta. 
l(  you  heed  them,  you  will 
get  a  Tubular  in  the  first 
place.  It  repeatedly  payg 
for  itself  by  saving  what 
others  lose. 

Why  bother  with  any  com- 
plicated or  cheap  machine? 
You  don't  want  a  separator 
that  the  patented  Tubular 
put  out  of  date  over  ton 
years   ago.    The  fact 
that  other?  have  finally 
houEht  Tubulars  means 
"Finally  a  Tubular" 
for  you. 

You  can  arrange  with 
our  local  ageut  for  a 
free  trial. 

Other  ep).a,ra- 
tors  taktu  In 
exchaone  for 
Tiiiiulara. 
TS'rite  forc«t- 
alug  '"11. 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 
WEST  <  lll>  l  Kit,  J'A. 
C'hlcaso,  in.,  San  FraiioUoo,  Cal.,  Portland,  Or«. 
Toronto,  <  on.      Wlnnlpt-K.  <  an. 
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PERChERONS 


AND 


BELGIANS 


Los  Altos  Stock  Farm,  established 
for  breeding  with  a  choice  selection  of 
pure-bred,  imported,  registered  stal- 
lions and  mares  with  pedigrees  run- 
ning Into  the  best  blood  lines.  All  of 
the  big  draft  type,  first  class  In  every 
way.  Some  of  the  stallions  and  mares 
reach  a  ton  in  weight. 

Now  ready  for  sale,  a  few  selected, 
coming  three-year-old  and  one  coming 
tour-year-old  stallions.  All  registered. 
These  colts  are  fine  in  conformation, 
size,  bone,  and  disposition,  and  give 
great  promise.  They  can  be  seen  at 
the  barn  near  the  station  at  Los  Altos. 

ADDRESS 

LOS  ALTOS  STOCK  FARM 

LOS  ALTOS,  CAL. 

Ranches  at  Los  Altos  and  near 
Mt.  View. 


Cows  Give  262  lbs.  More  Milk  Dally 

After  substituting:  a  part  of  their  regrular  feed  with  Proteina,  says 
a  leadinir  dairyman,       Unequalled  for  Cows, 
Calves  and  Poultry,  and  fed  at  a 
comparative  low  cost. 


A6%PR0TEIN-I0%FAT 


Proteina  is  concentrated  from  the  Soy 
Bean  and  contains  33^  more  Protein. 
The  U.  S.  Agricultural  Dept.  says :  "A  bushel  of  Soy  beans  is  at 
least  twice  as  valuable  for  feed  as  a  bushel  of  com."  ^  Poultry 
i  MEN  FIND  Proteina  better  than  Beep  Scraps  for  laying 
^HENS.    Write  for  signed  letters  from  Poultrymen  and  Dair>-mcn^ 


SOLD  BY  DEALERS  oR  PACIFIC  OIL  MILLS.SEATTL 


0^ 

OIL  MEAL 

MAN'JFACniREOBY 

PACIrlC  OIL  MILLS 
SEATTLE 


August  12,  1911 
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POULTRY  DEPARTMENT. 


Conducted  By  M.  RUSSELL  JAMES 

EXTERMINATING  POULTRY 
VERMIN. 


In  considering  tlie  common  species  of 
vermin  which  prey  upon  domestic  fowls 
we  have  found  that  they  differ  in 
anatomy  and  habits;  consequently  dif- 
ferent methods  are  required  in  their  de- 
struction. For  instance,  most  species  of 
body  lice  breathe  through  the  pores  of 
the  skin,  and  may  be  put  out  of  business 
by  fine  dust  filling  those  air  tubes;  mites, 
fleas  and  their  sort  are  not  built  in  that 
way,  but  find  their  most  congenial  breed- 
ing places  in  filthy  dust. 

COMMO.X  DELUSIO.N.S. 

There  are  quite  a  few  delusions  about 
poultry  vermin  which  work  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  those  pests.  Among  these 
are  the  belief  that  certain  substances  or 
odors  will  drive  them  away  and  keep 
them  away  without  further  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  care-taker;  that  hanging 
perches  will  do  the  trick,  or  in  other 
words  that  the  hen  can  leave  the  blood- 
thirsty crowd  on  the  walls  and  floors  and 
rest  at  her  ease  on  the  suspended  roost; 
and  again  that  no  vermin  can  live  and 


POULTRY. 


IF  YOU  COMMENCE  FEEDING  CROLEY'S 
Ground  Green  Bone  NOW.  you  will  he 
benefited  in  the  fall  when  eggs  are  high. 
Write  for  circular  and  sample.  Geo.  11. 
Croley  Co.,  629  Brannan  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS — Barred  Rocks  and 
Wliite  Leghorn  chicks,  good  laying 
strains;  order  early  for  fall  delivery  and 
avoid  delay.  Fairmount  Hatchery,  Box 
29  B.  R.  F.  D.,  Santa  Cruz,  California. 

S.  C.  B.  MINORCA  EGGS  for  hatching  at 
$6  per  100;  can  fill  large  orders;  12  yards 
large  beautiful  hens,  excellent  layers. 
Black  Beauty  Poultry  Yards,  Dixon,  Cal. 

OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS.  149D,  Cali- 
fornia  St.,  San  Francisco. — Est.  40  years. 
Standard  bred  poultry.  White  Orpingtons. 
R.  I.  Reds,  Brd.  Rocks.  White  Leghorns 

MY  .FAMOUS  S.  C^  WHITE  LEGHORN 
baby  chicks,  I  am  NOW  prepared  to  ship 
on  mail  orders,  present  or  future  deliv- 
ery.   Carl  Stange,  1409  Silver  Ave.,  S.  F. 

YOUNG  FAWN  AND  WHITE  INDIAN 
Runner  drakes  for  sale,  from  a  great 
egg-laying  strain.  F.  L.  Merrill,  Fair- 
field, California. 

IF  INTERESTED  IN  INCUBATORS  or  how 
to  feed,  write  tor  our  free  Catalog. 
PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Petaluma. 
California. 

CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS. 
Pea  fowl  and  eggs.  Address  Wm.  A 
French,  545  W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

WAYSIDE  YARDS — A  few  settings  from 
special  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  matings,  at 
$5  for  30.    Carl  Gregory,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

FREE  BOOK  —  "Poultry  Feeding  foi 
Profit,"  on  application  to  Coulson  Co.. 
Petaluma,  Cal.,  Box  P.   

wl^ITE  LEGHORNS — Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B 
Morris,  Lodi,  Cal.  

BUFF  ORPINGTONS — Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S 
Sullivan,  25  Market  St.,  Agnew,  Santa 
Clara  County,  Cal.  

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart 
Clements,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity^  

TWIN  OAKS^ARM — W.  H.  Bissell,  Iro- 
prietor,  Livermore,  Cal. — Buff,  White 
Orpington.  

HATCHING  EGGS— White  Leghorns.  Cir- 
cular 164.    A.  H.  Gregorv,  Fruitvale.  Cal 


HOPLIUND  STOCK  FARM 

POULTRY  DEPARTMENT 

Plant  of  nioMt  iiiodorn  rqiiiitinoiit ;  itllOO 
I..aylnK  HenM  (White  liORliorn);  nil 
rulNciI  and  kept  under  nioMt  Hnnltsiry 
eonditi»nM. 

.SURPLUS  STOCK  FOK  SAI,K 


]::oo  PuiietH 

1000  I>ulle(M 

.'00  PulletM 

'MO  CockerelM 

50  .\yleNlniry  DtiekN 


May  Hntehlnsp 
June  HiiteliinK 
July  Hatehine 


Will  hold  for  purchaNer  until  fist- 
■nontliH  old,  if  denired.  Orders  hooked 
for  eggs  next  season's  hatehlngr-  Cor- 
respondence Nollelted.  ViMltors  wel- 
eonie. 

R.  N.  FOSTER,  Manager 

HOPLAND.  CAL. 


multiply  in  cleanliness  and  sunlight. 
There  are  more  to  the  same  effect,  and 
if  they  could  be  depended  upon  it  would 
make  the  way  easier  for  both  the  poultry 
and  the  poultryman. 

Scattering  certain  substances  of  pun- 
gent odor  about  the  poultry  quarters  has 
no  effect  upon  this  class  of  vermin.  I 
have  seen  mites  crawling  over  moth  balls 
placed  in  the  hen  nests  to  scare  them 
off.  Suspending  the  perches  may  com- 
plicate matters  for  the  mites,  but  they 
will  be  in  at  the  feast,  even  if  a  little 
late;  in  fact,  they  annoy  the  fowls  both 
day  and  night  in  badly  infested  quarters, 
while  the  nests  of  both  laying  and  sitting 
hens  are  their  favorite  resorts.  Cleanli- 
ness and  sunlight  are  strong  and  neces- 
sary factois  in  exterminating  vermin. 
The  Maine  Experiment  Station  says, 
"Cleanliness,  fresh  air  and  sunlight  are 
cheap  anu  effective  preventatives,"  and 
so  said  we  when  we  first  tackled  the 
poultry  business;  but  experience  has 
taught  us  that  even  this  powerful  trio 
must  be  supplemented  by  a  frequent  ap- 
plication of  some  strong  insecticide.  In 
short,  in  fighting  vermin  there  can  be  no 
comi)romise;  we  must  smite  them  "hip 
and  thigh,"  and  keep  everlastingly  on 
their  trail. 

TRKAT.MENT   KOK  I.K'E. 

The  lice  which  live  and  breed  on 
poultry  are  commonly  distinguished  as 
body  lice  and  head  lice.  The  former  are 
small  active  vermin  which  infest  all  parts 
of  the  fowl's  body  and  breed  prodigiously. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  in  eigl-.t 
weeks'  time  one  louse  may  father,  grand- 
father and  great-grandfather  12.5,000  de- 
scendants. These  lice  do  not  suck  the 
blood,  but  eat  the  roots  of  the  feathers 
and  the  scales  of  the  skin,  causing  great 
irritation  and  restlessness  to  their  host. 
Sometimes  they  are  found  in  the  nests 
among  the  cast-off  feathers  upon  which 
they  can  subsist  a  long  while. 

To  destroy  these  lice  frequent  ap])lica- 
tions  of  good  insect  powder  are  effective. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  use  a  powder  not 
injurious  to  the  eyes  of  the  fow'.  One 
of  the  best  for  the  purpoes  is  Persian 
insect  iiowder,  also  known  as  buhach. 
This  powder  loses  its  virtue  if  exposed 
to  the  air  or  kept  too  long.  In  buyin,?, 
get  it  from  dealers  who  are  likely  to  have 
it  fresh  and  strong.  The  reliable  poultrv 
houses  also  keep  good  lice  powders. 

In  applying,  the  powder  ,  should  be 
worked  well  into  the  roots  cf  the 
feathers,  especially  about  the  neck,  rump, 
between  the  thighs,  under  the  wings,  and 
the  fluffy  feathers  of  the  fowl;  after 
which  it  is  well  to  wrap  a  sack  closel.v 
about  the  bird  for  a  few  minutes  that  the 
powder  may  do  its  perfect  work.  All 
sitters  should  have  a  thorough  treatment 
for  lice  a  day  or  two  before  the  proper 
eggs  are  placed  under  them;  and  agam 
after  hatching,  the  chicks  being  pre- 
viously put  in  a  warm  basket  and  liber- 
ally sprinkled  with  insect  powder. 

Head  Lice. — These  are  large  gray  lice 
and  true  blood-suckers.  They  are  not 
active  like  the  body  lice,  but  fasten  them 
selves  on  the  head,  throat  and  rump  of 
fowls  and  may  be  mistaken  for  pin- 
feathers.  They  much  prefer  the  tender 
chick,  and  if  present  will  leave  the 
mother  hen  and  locate  on  I  he  chicks  as 
soon  as  hatched.  They  inrust  their  long 
bills  through  the  skin  into  the  blood  ves 
sels  and  literally  sap  the  life  of  the  help- 
less chick,  causing  the  death  of  thousands 
yearly. 

To  combat  these  lice  some  good  salve 
is  necessary.  A  mixture  of  one  part  sassa- 
fras to  six  parts  sweet  oil  comes  highly 
recommended;  also  carbolated  vaseline. 
But  whatever  is  used  must  be  used  in 


ANIMAL  MATTER  A  NECESSITY 
FOR  POULTRY 

Experiments  at  various  State  Experiment  Stations  have 
demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt  that  Protein  derived  from 
animal  sources  is  far  superior,  as  an  egg  producer  and 
flesh  builder,  to  Protein  derived  from  any  vegetable 
source. 

Our  High  Protein  "Special"  Beef  Scraps 
Will  Supply  That  Necessity 


KEEP  DRY 


If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply 
you,  write  us, 
and  we  will  send 
you  samples  and 
prices. 


100  LBS. 

HIGH  PROTEIN 

SPECIAL 
BEEF  SCRAPS 

ANALYSIS 

PROTEIN  53-65% 

FAT  8-lor. 

>    PHOSPHATES   \5% 


M'FD  BY 

WESTERN  MEAT 
COMPANY. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CAL. 


Made  in  Cali- 
fornia from  fresh 
Packing  House 
Products.  Look 
for  the  word 
"Special"  in  red 
ink  on  every 
sack. 


WESTERN  MEAT  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FREE  BOOK 


ON  APPLICATION  TO 
J  Coulson  Poultry  &  Stock  Food  Co, 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 


moderation  and  ai)plied  with  care.  To 
have  the  feathers  stuck  up  with  any 
kind  of  grease  will  kill  the  chick.  To 
my  notion,  the  very  best  thing  to  use  is 
coal  oil.  It  cleans  instead  of  soiling  and 
sticking  up  the  feathers  and  down.  A 
bit  of  soft  clean  sponge  or  cloth  should 
be  squeezed  out  of  the  coal  oil  and  lightly 
apjjlied  where  needed.  Coal  oil  is  i)er- 
fectly  harmless  on  the  most  delicate  skin 
so  long  as  the  air  is  not  excluded  before 
the  strength  is  evaporated,  otherwise  it 
will  blister  where  it  comes  in  contact 
with  the  flesh. 

Supply  small  chicks  as  well  as  larger 
ones  and  mature  fowls  with  good  dust 
ing  places,  that  are  kept  clean,  mellov 
and  slightly   damp.     Even    tiny  chicks 
will  dust  and  wallow  daily  in  such  spots. 

All  lazy,  dumpish  or  ailing  fowls  are 
lice  breeders  and  should  be  eliminati'il 
from  the  flock.  With  clean  premises, 
proper  dusting  places,  well-balanced  ra- 
tions and  healthy  stock  there  will  be 
little  trouble  from  lice  unless  the  flock 


comes  in  contact  with  lousy  fowls.  In 
buying  new  stock  it  should  be  a  hard 
and  fast  rule  always  to  quarantine  the 
birds  and  g've  them  a  thorough  treat- 
ment for  lice. 

Next  week  we  shall  consider  the  still 
more  formidable  pest,  the  mite  family. 


So  Hint  It  Hill  keep  fresh  und  whole- 
Home,  we  tnke  out  ttO'r  of  ivnler. 
AliL  ih»  nutritious  nn<l  eNNPiitiiil 
pr4»pertleN  remain  In 

CROLEY'S  GROUND  GREEN  BONE. 

Feed  some  to  your  ehlokenx  NOW 
and  reap  the  benefit  In  the  Fall 
when  eggH  are  worth  real  money. 
Write  for  clreular  and  nnniple.  Free. 

GEO.  H.  CROLEY  CO., 
Poultry  .Supply  noalers, 
«au  Brannnn  St.,  .San  Franclseo. 


WOULD  such  a  poultry  writer 
as  C.  W.  Zioimer  say : 

"lli-iiiK  Noiiietvliilt  of  an  ilMeiitor  I  :ip- 
prcciale  the  Kood  poiutN  iih  well  u.s  the 
.xiiiiplieity  of  your  invention,"  sind  then 
order  tivo  niaehine.s  .shipped  to  lil.s 
father; 

W<»1  I.I)  the  Hell-knoHU  poultry 
»\rUer,  ,1.  <'.  4'lipp  u.se  the  expreN.slon: 
"I  nni  in  lo\ e  with  jour  niaehine"; 

WtU'i.l)  the  <;reat  Hiver  Home  I'oultry 
\ardN  of  I'erry.shurd.  Ohio,  run  on  the 
most  seieiitifie  methods  known  in  I'oul- 
Ir.v  Culture,  equip  (heir  entire  plant, 
and  thousands  of  poultry-men  all  over 
(he  eountry  use  the 

.\OIIWK  ll    Al'TOMATIC    EXEItt  ISF.lt 
.\\n  FEF!I)IOIt 

if  It  «ere  not  the  greatest  urain  and 
lahor-sa\  inu  <le»  lee  e^  er  ia(rodueed  In 
the  poult  r>'  hiisiiM^ssf 

(  IIICl  I.AK  FHIOE 

At;E>TS  WA.XTED. 


Bayley  &  Lyon 

DESK  □ 

149  CALIFORNIA  ST 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

SOLE  DISTRIBUTORS 
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Auv'iist  12, 


The  Home  Circle. 


Thanksgiving  Street. 

If  you  live  in  Grumpy  Hollow  wheie  llic 
(lays  are  dark  and  long, 

If  you  hear  the  voice  of  singing  and  you 
hanker  for  the  song; 

You  may  have  a  home  that's  waiting 
where  the  storm-gusts  never  beat — 

On  the  sunny  side  of  living — on  Thanks- 
giving's quiet  street. 

Do  not  plant  too  long  about  it,  nor  thinli 
of  "what  they'll  say"; 

If  you  live  in  Grumpy  Hollow,  it's  mov- 
ing time  today : 

There  are  lips  to  bid  you  welcome,  there 
are  friends  you'll  like  to  meet. 

There's  a  song  that  you'll  be  singing 
when  you  reach  Thanksgiving 
street. 

What  if  you  have  some  "personals"  of 

discontent  and  gloom. 
They're  not  worth  the  taking  with  you, 

do  not  give  them  luggage  room; 
But  take  each  tender  blossom  from  the 

rose  of  love  besprent. 
And  give  them  home-abiding  in  the  house 

they  call  Content. 

If  you  live  in  Grumpy  Hollow,  and  be- 
yond you,  range  on  range. 

The  hills  of  Hope  rise  sunward,  and 
you're  pining  for  the  change. 

Start  out  today — this  morning!— while 
the  heart  of  you  is  sweet. 

And  you  shall  know  by  sunset  that  you've 
found  Thanksgiving  street. 

— Farm  Stock  Home. 


Little  Jim. 


Edwin  Ch.\.se. 

Little  Jim  was  born  in  a  Florence 
Crittenden  Home  one  Christmas  eve 
while  the  city's  thousands  were  rejoicing 
in  the  haiiiiy  memory  of  another  child 
born  in  an  humble  place,  long,  long  ago. 

The  Crittenden  babies  have  no  fathers 
to  speak  of,  so  of  course  little  .lim  had 
none.  But  that  wasn't  his  fault,  nor  was 
it  alone  the  fault  of  his  pretty  mother. 

But  all  the  Crittenden  babies  have 
mothers,  just  as  other  babies  do,  and,  oh, 
how  quickly  their  time  flies!  Why,  it 
was  only  like  the  little  space  between 
two  Sundays  until  the  mother  of  .lim  had 
to  go  out  into  the  big,  busy  world  to  eai  n 
a  living  for  him. 

And  that  is  how  she  came  to  operate 
the  telephone  in  a  great  hotel  for  the 
rich,  and  how  after  awhile  she  met  and 
was  married  to  a  fine  man  who  didn't 
know  .lim. 

Then  they  went  away  to  another  city 
where  they  lived  in  a  beautiful  house, 
while  little  .lim  staid  to  be  a  Crittenden 
baby  at  so  much  a  month. 

But  all  the  time  .lim's  mother  wanted 
him.  She  dreamed  of  his  head  in  its  own 
nest  on  her  bosom,  of  his  little  fist  tucked 
under  her  chin.  She  guessed  he  must  be 
learning  to  talk,  and  was  sure  of  what 
must  he  his  first  word.  She  knew  he 
must  be  getting  pearly  teeth  in  his  rose 
of  a  mouth,  and  that  his  breath  on  her 
cheek  would  have  the  sweetness  of 
violets.  He  was  her  own  baby,  her  own 
little  man  child,  and  she  wanted  him. 
wanted  him,  wanted  him. 

And  so  it  was  that  she  lied  for  him. 

"Why,  my  dear,  are  you  so  unhappy." 
asked  her  husband  one  day. 

"Because,"  she  replied,  "a  friend  of 
mine  died  lately  and  left  her  dear  little 
baby  boy  motherless.  Oh.  it  is  awful, 
whatever  shall  I  do?" 

"Do!  Why,  that's  easy.  Go  and  get  the 
child,"  said  the  man.  "Go  at  once  and 
get  him." 

And  she  went  immediately. 

But  when  she  returned  a  few  days 
later  little  Jim  was  still  left  to  be  a 


Crittenden  baby.  "They  had  made  other 
arrangements,"  she  said  to  her  husband. 

But  the  truth  was  the  woman  was 
afraid  of  Jim.  'If  I  lake  him,"  she 
thought,  "Dave  will  understand  it  all. 
And  he  must  not.  No,  no,  no,  my  hus- 
band must  not  see  baby  Jim." 

Little  Jim  was  indeed  a  sweet  minia- 
ture of  his  mother.  He  even  smiled  in 
her  own  quaint  way.  His  eyes,  his  hair, 
all  his  features,  and  the  very  chirp  of  his 
baby  voice,  were  as  hers. 

"I  dare  not  take  him,  I  dare  not;  I 
cannot  have  him,"  wept  the  mother  of 
little  Jim,  with  an  aching  heart. 

And  for  some  reason  the  stork  did  not 
come  to  the  handsome  house  she  lived  in, 
but  staid  away  on  the  dykes"  of  Holland, 
or  wherever  he  hides  when  in  obstinate 
moods.  "O  he  will  not  trust  me  again," 
thought  the  unhappy  woman,  as  on  a 
Christmas  eve  the  city's  thousands  were 
rejoicing  once  more. 

Now  it  was  on  this  very  day  that  her 
husband  went  away  on  errands  of  busi- 
ness which  would  take  him,  he  said,  to 
several  cities.  Soon  thereafter,  in  just  a 
day  or  two,  there  came  a  letter  from  him. 
It  said,  "Hurrah,  little  one,  I've  got  a 
l)aby,  a  whopping  big  boy.  Of  course  you 
want  him!  Get  a  bunk  ready,  and  mind 
you,  he's  got  to  sleep  in  my  room.  I'-'e 
got  to  have  him.  Buy  a  cow,  or  a  dairy, 
or  a  flock  of  goats.  The  kid  Is  a  Na- 
poleon or  a  U.  S.  Grant,  or  a  regular 
little  Funston  for  milk.  Takes  every- 
thing before  him.  We're  coming  right 
along." 

Then  wrote  the  mother  of  Jim  immedi- 
ately: "Dave,  I  don't  want  another  baby. 
I  only  want  my  ' 

But  she  destroyed  the  words  and  wrote 
with  more  care:  "I  wouldn't  like  to  dis- 
appoint you,  Dave,  dear,  but  I  hardly  fefll 
that  we  should  adoi)t  a  child  now.  I 
think,  may  be,  if  we  wait  a  little 
longer  " 

There  was  however,  no  chance  to  Wiut 
longer.  A  messenger  came  with  a  te!e- 
gram  which  said,  all  careless  of  gram- 
mar: "Hurrah,  little  one,  we  will  be 
there  in  an  hour.  Him  and  me  and  a 
nurse." 

And  within  the  hour  they  came,  the 
baby,  the  man,  and  the  nurse. 

"Isn't  it  perfectly  marvelous,"  ic- 
marked  the  man  before  any  other  could 
speak,  "just  marvelous,  little  wife,  how 
much  that  kid  is  like  you?  Look  at  hini. 
Turn  him  all  'round.  See  that  hair, 
those  eyes,  that  mouth.  Tickle  him  once 
and  see  that  smile!  Perfect  image,  I  say, 
and  that's  what  flabergasted  me  at  fir.^t 
sight  and  why  1  wouldn't  part  with  him 
for  the  U.  S.  Mints — all  of  'em  combined. 
How'd  I  come  by  him?  Why,  I  was  asked 
to  help  support  a  i)lace  where  they  keej) 
a  bunch  of  such  little  fellow-s,  and  when 
I  went  out  to  see  it  for  myself  there  he 
was.  Then  I  saw  how  fine  he  would  fit 
in  your  arms,  and  in  my  heart,  too,  Lucy, 
and  so  I  arranged  to  bring  him  along 
with  me.  Ain't  he  a  beauty?  I  say 
Nature  was  an  artist  when  she  got  up 
that  kid,  don't  you,  little  one?  What  you 
going  to  call  him?" 

Well,  yes,  the  woman  might  have 
fainted  or  cried  out,  but  she  did  neither. 
Instead  of  that  she  replied  in  a  level 
voice.  "What  name  do  you  like.  Shall 
we  call  him  David,  after  you?" 

"Naw,"  negatived  the  man  with  em- 
phasis, "Dave  is  no  good  for  his  style.  I 
kind  o'  like  Jim.  That  was  his  name 
where  he  came  from,  or  James,  I  supi)osi', 
and  that  will  do  for  us  here." 

Then  was  the  child  placed  in  its  own 
fair  haven,  the  mother's  arms,  while 
those  arms  long  weary  with  emptiness, 
were  soothed  and  rested  with  a  burden 
long  desired. 


southern  California  brought  off  a  success- 
ful bean-growing  contest  last  season.  The 
contest  was  organized  by  the  Polytechnic 
School  at  San  Luis  Obispo,  and  on  lines 
similar  to  those  of  the  famous  boys'  corn- 
growing  contests  of  the  South  and  Mid- 
dle West. 

Under  the  rules  of  the  contest  the  prep- 
aration of  the  groimd,  planting  of  the 
seed,  cultivation  and  growing  of  the  crop, 
harvesting  and  cleaning  of  the  beans, 
were  all  done  by  the  boy  himself.  At 
planting  time  the  school  sent  out  to  boys 
who  agreed  to  the  conditions  of  the  con- 
test, one-half  pound  each  of  three  differ- 
ent kinds  of  beans — small  whites,  large 
whites,  and  pinks. 

The  judging  of  the  crops  of  beans  raised 
took  place  at  the  Agricultural  Fair  held 
at  San  Luis  Obispo  last  October.  Of  the 
twenty  boys  who  entered  the  contest. 
Willie  W.  Wood,  of  Arroyo  Grande,  was 
the  champion.  He  exhibited  420  pounds 
of  beans  grown  from  one  and  one-half 
pounds  of  seed. 


Boys'  Bean-Growing  Contest. 

We  are  glad  to  l^aru  that  the  boys  of 


Orchids  for  California. 


California  for  long  has  held  a  reputa- 
tion for  a  climate  in  which  the  best  kind 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  can  be  produced, 
and  during  the  past  year  its  supremacy 
in  the  production  of  a  radically  different 
kind  of  plant,  the  orchid,  has  also  been 
demonstrated.  The  mild  and  sunny  cli- 
mate where  growth  could  continue  dur- 
ing all  seasons  of  the  year  has  to  some 
extent  prevented  the  use  of  glass  in  grow 
ing  plants  and  vegetables,  but  hothouse 
exjjerts  have  come  to  see  that  the  climate 
good  for  outside  growth  also  was  good  for 
hothouse  work. 

Only  a  year  ago,  on  a  tract  of  land 
near  San  Mateo,  there  was  a  crop  of  hay 
and  the  frame  of  two  greenhouses;  while 
there  is  now  a  row  of  houses  and  orchids 
to  the  value  of  more  than  $40,000  under 
them.  This  was  done  by  the  MacRorie- 
McLaren  company,  with  the  help  of  the 
California  climate,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  California  is  at  one  end  of  the 
occidental  world,  so  to  speak,  instead  of 
near  the  center,  as  a  location  on  the  At- 
lantic coast  would  be.  Shipments  come 
and  go  at  all  times  in  the  year  to  all 
parts  of  the  world  in  a  way  that  could 
not  be  done  in  any  other  place. 

Orchids  are  produced  both  for  sale  as 
plants  and  as  cut  flowers.  There  are  1500 
varieties  in  the  collection,  and  five  col- 
lectors are  continually  sending  in  more 
from  all  i)arts  of  the  tropics.  The  plants 
cannot  be  profitably  propagated  under  cul- 
tivation, and  the  collectors  are  relied  upon 
for  all  new  stock.  Orchids,  it  is  under 
stood,  are  grown  in  many  other  parts  of 
the  State  under  similar  conditions,  al 
though  not  to  as  great  an  extent  as  in 
the  San  Mateo  houses. 

In  their  natural  conditions,  orchids 
grow  on  trees  or  cliffs  with  the  head 
downward  and  the  roots  gathering  in 
moisture  from  the  air  above,  as  a  small 
amount  of  water  gathering  in  the  crown 
of  the  plant  rots  it  and  brings  about 
its  death. 

In  the  hothouse,  however,  it  is  found 
more  convenient  to  grow  them  crowns 
up  in  hanging  baskets  which  are  dipped 
in  water  every  other  day.  This  irrigat- 
ing costs  $20  a  week  in  only  one  house, 
which  contains  12,000  plants. 

The  orchid  is  an  extremely  delicate 
plant  when  growing,  as  it  requires  a 
moist  atmosphere  and  an  evenly  warm 
temperature.  When  dormant,  however,  a 
plant  can  endure  any  temi)erature  above 
freezing,  which  it  is  not  likely  to  meet 
under  ordinary  transportation  conditions 
in  California,  but  would  meet  on  the  At- 
lantic coast.  The  less  amount  of  sun- 
shine in  winter  also  works  against  them. 
In  fact,  orchids  grown  under  glass  here 
grow  to  better  perfection  than  under  nat- 
ural conditions,  as  there  they  are  subject 


to  the  attacks  of  various  insects  which 
do  not  exist  here  or  can  be  protected 
against. 

The  growing  of  these  plants  under  glass 
differs  in  one  important  particular  from 
the  growing  of  other  cut  flowers.  With 
other  flowers  the  aim  is  usually  to  have 
the  blooming  come  out  of  season,  and 
to  make  the  growth  when  the  plants  are 
ordinarily  dormant,  and  have  them  dor- 
mant in  the  usual  blossoming  time.  With 
orchids,  however,  any  attempt  to  influ- 
ence the  plant  by  changes  of  temperature 
results  in  killing  them,  and  it  has  to  be 
perfect  conditions  or  no  flowers  or  plants 
either.  D.  J.  W. 


THE  HAMLIN  SCHOOL 

\  noanlliip:  null  Diiy  School  for  <>irlN. 

('onipriHlnif  a  Krenoli  School  for  i.llllc 
Chililren.  Primary.  Intermediate.  High 
Scliool  anri  Post  (5ra<luate  Departments. 
HousehnUi  Economics.  Drawing,  Paint- 
ing and  Klocution, 

.4cpre«lllcil  by  the  l  tilver«Hy  of  Cnll- 
fornla,  hy  l.rlnnd  Stanforil  Junior  Unl- 
tcrnlty  and  hy  ElaHterii  CollcfireN. 

Courses  in  Singing,  Instrumental 
Music  (piano,  violin,  organ,  harp,  flute, 
etc.).  Theory,  and  Composition,  Har- 
mony, Sight  Reading.  Musical  Dictation, 
Choral  and  Orcliestral  Practice,  etc..  art- 
offered  by  the  newly  formed  Music 
Department. 

.'School  re-opens  Monday,  August  7. 
1911.  Address, 

MISS  S.\R.\H  II.  II.\MI.I.\.  A.  M. 
--30  I*n<'illc  Aveuin*  San  FranoNro 


Deaver 
Board 

takes  the  place  of  lath, 
plaster  and  wall-paper 
!n  every  typ^  of  building 


Send  for  Frre  Booklet,  Samples  and  Prices 

THE  LILLEY  &  THURSTON  COMPANY 

82-2nd  Street.  San  FrancUco 


THE  STEPHENSON 
PATENT  COOLER 

NO  ICE  REOtllRED 

Perfect  ventilation.  Absolutely  sanitary. 


Awarded  first  prize  wherever  exhibited. 
If  not  for  sale  at  your  dealer  write 
for  particulars  and  prices. 

L.  ANDERSON  CO.,  Mfrs. 

MARTINEZ,  CAL. 


THE  SIMPLE  OIL  ENGINE 

Simplicity  — Kcononiy— Efllclency . 

.No  expert  attention  necessary. 

Nospariv  plug,  Iwitterles,  carburetor  or 
other  complicated  pans  to  get  out  of 
order. 

"A  child  can  operate  It." 
Guaranteed  fuel  consumption,  material 
and  workmanship 
(  heapest  to  buy.    Cheapest  tooperate. 
Dealers  and  .Salesmen  InveBtlcate. 

SIMPLE  OIL  ENGINE  CO. 


LOS  ANGELES 
114  £.  Sth  St. 


SAH  FRANCISCO 
412  Pacific  Bdg. 


August  12,  1911 
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OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS'  DEPARTMENT. 


Conducted  By  M.  Russell  James 


Poultry  Course  for  Young  Folks. 


CLASS  IV.— ENGLISH. 

Dorkings. — This  breed  of  fowl  is  old 
enough  to  be  classed  among  the  ancients. 
It  is  accurately  described  in  the  works  of 
the  Roman  writers  of  two  thousand  years 
ago  as  a  breed  of  fowls  common  in  Rome 
at  that  time.  The  conclusion  is  that  this 
breed  of  fowls  was  taken  to  the  British 
Isle  by  the  Romans.  The  name  was 
taken  from  a  very  old  town,  Dorking  in 
Sussex,  which  tnough  of  small  importance 
in  a  general  way  was  the  leading  poultry 
and  game  market  in  those  early  days. 
Tradition  and  worth  have  endeared  this 
breed  to  the  English  heart  and  the  Dor- 
kings are  more  generally  kept  than  any 
other  breeds  among  the  English  peas- 
antry. Dorking  blood  has  also  been  used 
in  producing  many  of  our  popular  breed;;. 

As  layers  the  Dorkings  do  not  excel, 
but  as  a  market  fowl  they  have  no  su- 
perior. Their  flesh  is  white  and  of  very 
delicate  texture  and  the  breast  is  broad 
and  deep.  The  body  is  compact,  the  legs 
short  and  the  feet  are  ijrovided  with  an 
extra  toe.  They  are  good  sitters  and 
mothers. 

Silver  Gii.w  Dorking. — This  is  consid 
ered  the  handsomest  of  the  three  varie- 
ties, with  plumage  of  silvery  white  and 
greenish  black,  shanks  and  toes  white. 
Standard  weight,  cock  8  pounds,  hen 
pounds,  This  is  a  newer  variety  and  was 
porduced  by  crossing  the  Silver  Gray 
Game  on  the  Colored  Dorking. 

White  Dorki.ng. — This  variety  has  pure 
white  plumage  throughout  and  a  rose 
comb,  while  the  other  varieties  have  a 
single  upright  comb..  It  is  also  smallest 
in  size,  the  standard  weight  being  7VL> 
pounds  for  cock  and  6  pounds  for  hen. 

Coi.OKEi)  DoKKiNG. — The  plumage  is  of 
several  colors — black,  dark  slate,  white 
and  light  straw  on  the  male  and  dark 
brown  or  black  slightly  mixed  with  gray 
on  the  female.  This  is  the  heaviest  of 
the  Dorkings,  the  cock  weighing  9  pounds 
and  the  hen  7  pounds. 

The  Redcai'.s. — This  is  another  old 
English  breed.  The  name  comes  from  the 
large  rose  comb  which  covers  the  head 
like  a  red  cap.  If  the  comb  is  not  even 
and  correct  in  shape  it  disfigures  the  bird. 
This  breed  is  somewhat  on  the  order  of 
the  I^eghorn.  It  is  a  fine  layer  of  white, 
but  not  pure-white,  eggs,  matures  early 
and  is  practically  a  non-sitter.  The 
])lumage  is  red,  black  and  brown.  On  the 
wing  bows  each  feather  ends  with  a 
bluish-black  spangle  the  shape  of  a  half- 
moon.  The  standard  weight  is  Ti/i  pounds 
for  cock  and  6  pounds  for  hen. 


On  the  Mississippi. 


(Not  many  of  our  young  folks  have 
more  than  a  book  acquaintance  with  the 
"Fathers  of  Waters,"  that  grand  river 
which  rises  in  the  sparkling  lakes  of 
Northern  Minnesota  and  flows  3200  miles 
through  the  richest  valley  in  the  world  to 
meet  the  enciicling  oceans  at  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  Perhaps  the  following  incident 
of  one  of  its  periodic  overflows  of  fifty 
years  ago  may  make  them  better  ac- 
quainted.) 


"Now,  my  boy,  I'm  trusting  the  mother 
and  baby  sisters  to  you.  It  is  mighty  bad 
that  I  must  leave  home  at  this  time  with 
mother  sick  and  the  river  on  the  rampage; 
but  the  work  at  O'Fallen  is  at  a  stage 
where  I  must  be  on  hand.  Oh,  yes;  I 
know  that  you  will  be  faithful  and  brave, 
but  you  must  be  more;  you  must  have 
your  wits  about  yoi  and  be  able  to  act  in 


an  emergency! 

Mr.  Russell  tightened  the  reins  and 
drove  through  the  bars  which  his  son  had 
just  lowered.  He  was  a  millwright  and 
working  in  the  city  which  had  been  the 
home  of  the  family  until  the  previous 
summer  when  they  had  removed  to  their 
liresent  quarters,  a  cottage  and  grounds 
near  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  a  few 
miles  below  St.  Louis.  The  building  oc- 
cupied an  elevation  on  the  hilly  land  well 
back  from  the  river  which  Mr.  Russell  had 
been  assured  was  above  the  high-water 
mark.  Still  a  feeling  of  anxiety  possessed 
him  as  he  drove  along  the  river  road  and 
noted  tue  encroaching  waters  gaining  one 
vantage  point  after  another  over  the  land. 

"Remember,  .lim,"  he  called  back,  "that 
I  hold  you  responsible!" 

"Aye,  aye,  sir,"  returned  the  boy  cheer- 
ily, raising  his  hat  in  parting  salute.  His 
father  drove  rapidly  away  and  .Tim  put  up 
the  bars  and  went  whistling  toward  the 
house.  He  did  not  underestimate  the  re- 
sponsibility placed  upon  him;  he  simply 
felt  equal  to  it.  Boys  of  fifteen  are  apt 
to  feel  equal  to  most  things. 

"Mother,"  he  cried  gaily,  as  he  entered 
the  house,  "you  must  be  extra  careful  of 
yourself,  for  father  is  going  to  hold  me 
responsible  for  you  and  the  kiddies." 

The  sick  mother  gave  him  a  smile  of 
fond  pride.  "I  shall  be  up  in  a  day  or 
two,  .lamie,"  she  said.  "Here  is  'Ria 
waiting  to  be  dressed." 

,Iim  opened  his  arms  and  the  two-year- 
old  fairy  sprang  into  them  with  a  shout 
of  joy;  then  four-year-old  Katie  came  to 
have  her  clothes  fastened  and  her  shoes 
tied,  and  altogether  Jim  was  a  busy  boy. 
It  was  nearly  noon  before  he  was  through 
with  the  morning's  work  and  free  to  look 
about  a  bit  as  he  much  desired  to  do.  His 
mother  was  resting  quietly  and  he  took 
Katie  and  'Ria  out  on  the  sloping  lawn  in 
front  of  the  house  to  roll  over  the  soft 
grass  and  hunt  buttercups  and  violets. 

It  was  June  and  the  very  air  was  fra- 
grant with  the  wild  rose  and  locust  blooms. 
After  their  life  in  the  city,  the  children 
could  not  get  enough  of  the  freshness  of 
nature,  the  beauty  of  the  flowers,  the 
music  and  companionship  of  the  birds, 
and  the  freedom  of  out  doors.  Near  the 
house  was  a  great  cottonwood  tree,  a  very 
king  among  the  trees  in  bigness.  This 
was  a  sort  of  gymnasium  for  the  boy.  He 
had  learned  to  climb  to  its  lofty  top  and 
to  perform  some  really  astonishing  feats 
among  its  branches,  much  to  his  mother's 
nervous  terror.  But  the  father,  who  had 
spent  three  years  before  the  mast  in  his 
early  youth,  declared  that  the  way  to  keep 
a  whole  head  and  limbs  was  to  learn  how 
to  use  them,  and  he  spent  much  time  in 
teaching  his  son  the  wonderful  tricks 
which  sailor  folk  know.  Today  Jim 
climbed  the  tree  for  a  different  purpose. 
He  wished  to  note  the  rising  of  the  river. 
From  his  perch  in  the  apex  he  could  see 
for  miles  in  all  directions. 

He  gave  a  low  whistle  as  he  saw  how 
fast  the  turbid  waters  were  spreading. 
Everywhere  the  water  was  creeping, 
creeping  upon  the  land  like  a  gray  wolf 
upon  its  prey.  A  little  shiver  ran  up 
Jim's  spine  as  he  gazed.  "Well,  it  has 
never  come  this  high  and  it  can't  reach 
us,"  he  said  aloud,  and  he  climbed  down 
from  the  tree,  whistling  up  his  courage 
meanwhile. 

Two  days  passed  and  the  still  advanc- 
ing waters  were  now  lapping  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill  upon  which  stood  the  little  cot- 
tage. But  Jim  was  hopeful  and  merry, 
for  the  mother  was  able  to  be  up  and 
around. 

They  were  out  on  the  lawn  watching 
the  red  glow  of  sunset  across  the  turbid 
waters,  while  the  babies  gaily  chased  the 
white  butterflies  over  the  green  slope.  A 
dread  of  the  coming  night  was  in  the 
hearts  of  mother  and  son. 

"Wall,  it's  getting  close  on  ter  you!" 

Mrs.  Russell  turned  quickly  and  saw  the 


welcome  face  of  a  neighbor  who  lived  a 
mile  further  on.  He  had  come  in  from 
town  by  the  upi)er  road  and  was  on  his 
way  home.  "O,  Mr.  Wilson,  do  you  think 
there  is  any  danger  here?"  she  asked, 
anxiously. 

"  'Cording  to  precedent,  no;  but  the  old 
Mississippi  is  might  uncertain,  'specially 
every  seventh  year;  and  this  is  the  year 
for  his  big  jamboree.  Reports  from  the 
upper  country  is  awful.  Downpours  and 
freshets  on  the  Ohio  and  the  Missouri 
booming  and  all  the  little  rivers  gone 
plum  crazy." 

"My  husband  will  surely  know  of  it  in 


the  city  and  come  for  us  in  case 
danger." 

"Wall,  I  think  myself  that  he'd  better 
get  you  outer  here  tomorrow.  Anyway, 
I'll  drive  down  in  the  morning  and  see 
how  things  go  with  you,"  concluded  the 
neighbor  as  he  started  up  his  horses. 

The  team  was  soon  out  of  sight  down 
the  shadowy  road.  Jim,  noticing  his 
mother's  wistful  look  after  the  disappear- 
ing neighbor,  put  his  arm  around  her 
shoulder  while  he  said  briskly:  "Guess 
we'd  better  get  ready  to  move,  mother 
mine." 

(Continued  Neort  Week.) 


Couple  Rest  With  Pleasure 

by  including  the 

NEW  ORLEANS-NEW  YORK 
STEAMSHIP  LINE 

Between  New  Orleans  and  New  York  in  the  rottting  of  your  ticket 
East.  Costs  less  than  any  all  rail  route  and  affords  an  interesting 
and  delightful  diversion  on  your  trip. 

RATES. 

First  class  rail  to  New  Orleans  and  First  Cabin  steamer  to 

New  York  "  $  77.75 

Round  Trip   145.50 

One  way  rail,  one  way  steamer  between  New  Orleans  and 

New  York   70.00 

Second  class  rail  and  second  cabin,  New  Orleans  to  New  York  65.75 

Rates  include  meals  and  berth  while  on  steamer. 
Write  or  ask  any  agent  for  details. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 


TICKET  OFFICES 

FLOOD  BUILDING,  32  POWELL  STREET, 

MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT, 
THIRD  AND  SOWNSEND  STREETS  DEPOT. 

BROADWAY  AND  13th  STREETS. 


PALACE  HOTEL. 


OAKLAND 


GOING  EAST? 

Be  sure  your  ticket  reads  via 

WE^STERN  PACIFIC 

THE  NEW  ROUTE  FROM  THE  GOLDEN  WEST 
ALONG  THE 
GOLDEN  FEATHER  RIVER  CANYON 

The  New  Route  combines  all  the  luxuries,  feomforts, 
conveniences,  and  safety  of  the  best  modern  rail- 
roads— perfect  roadbed,  latest  steel  dining,  buffet, 
and  observation  cars,  standard  sleepers,  unexcelled 
dining-car  service,  etc.,  with  many  exclusive  fea- 
tures, such  as  easy  grades  of  not  over  1  per  cent, 
gentle  curves,  low  elevation  (2,000  feet  lower  than 
any  other  line),  miles  of  natural  scenery,  in  the 
heart  of  the  Sierras. 

For  reservations  and  information,  call  on  or  write 
your  Local  Agent,  or, 

E.  L.  LOMAX  G.  F.  HERR 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager  Asst.  Gen  '1  Passenger  Agent 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


Alameda  Rug  Works  S  Carpet  Cleaning  Co. 

Rugs  Made  From  Old  Carpets  a  Specialty 

First  class  rag  carpets  and  rag  rugs  woven. 

We  pay  freight  onr  way  on  all  orders. 

The  largest  and  best  equipped  factory  In  the  State 

J.  A.  OSTERDOCK,  Prop.,  2006  Everett  St.,  Alameda,  Cal. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  Aug.  9,  1911. 
(  Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

hocal  trading  is  almost  entirely  of  a 
jobbing  nature,  but  business  has  picked 
up  considerably  during  the  week,  and 
quite  a  strong  demand  is  comin.s;  out  all 
along  the  Coast.  California  Club  has 
advanced  sharply,  and  holders  are  firm 
in  their  views.  There  is  an  upward 
tendency  in  other  descriptions,  some  of 
the  Northern  grades  being  higher. 

California  Club   $1.40  @1.50 

Sonora    Nominal 

White  Australian    1.55  @1.65 

Northern  Club    1.45 

Northern  Bluestem    1.65  @1.70 

Northern  Red    1.60  @1.65 

BARLEY. 

The  demand  continues  extremely  active 
for  all  grades,  both  locally  and  for  ship- 
ment. Supplies  in  the  country  are  rap 
idly  being  concentrated  at  shipping 
points.  Feed  has  again  advanced  in  this 
market,  and  a  price  of  $1,155  is  reported 
in  the  San  .loaquin  district.  Brewing 
grain  is  firm,  but  is  quoted  as  before. 
Brewing  and   Shipping.  .  .$1.52i/;@1.55 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.35  @l.Zl'-> 

Common  Feed    1.25  @1.30 

OATS. 

Supplies  are  gradually  decreasing,  with 
a  steady  though  moderate  demand.  Prices 
are  a  little  higher  on  both  red  and  black 
oats.  There  is  now  some  inquiry  for  seed 
oats,  quotations  on  which  .wiW  probably 
be  established  in  a  week  or  two. 

Red  Feed   $1.40  @1.45 

Gray    Nominal 

White    Nominal 

Black  Feed    1.35  @1.55 

CORN. 

Prices  stand  about  as  before,  but  the 
market  is  weak.  There  is  very  little 
movement  of  any  description  locally,  ar- 
rivals of  Eastern  stock  being  light,  as 
usual. 

Gal.  Small  Yellow  $1.75  @1.80 

Eastern  lellow    1.70 

Eastern  White    1.70 

RYE. 

Offerings  in  this  market  continue  small, 
and  largely  of  undesirable  stock.  There 
is  little  demand,  and  quotations  are  prac- 
tically nominal. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.55  (5)1.65 

BEANS. 

Prices  stand  precisely  as  before,  except 
for  a  sharp  decline  on  horse  l)eans,  which 
are  pressed  for  sale  in  some  quarters 
with  little  demand.  As  the  new  crop 
will  be  coming  out  before  long,  the  mar- 
ket is  rather  nervous  and  unsettled, 
though  there  is  little  new  in  the  situa 
tion.  Nothing  is  in  very  active  demand 
at  the  moment,  but  stocks  are  gradually 
diminishing,  and  do  not  ai)pear  to  be 
unduly  large  for  this  time  of  year.  It  is 
reported  that  the  old  crop  limas  in  the 
hands  of  the  Association  have  been  en- 
tirely cleaned  up.  the  last  shipment,  con- 
sisting of  five  cars,  having  been  sent  to 
New  York  about  the  first  of  the  month. 
There  is  still  some  stock  in  dealers' 
hands,  but  this  is  closely  held,  and  will 
easily  be  cleaned  up  before  any  new  stock 
appears.  The  principal  demand  of  late 
has  been  in  the  Middle  West,  which  ab- 
sorl>ed  a  large  quantity  last  month.  Con- 
ditions are  favorable  to  a  very  heavy 
production.  Local  buyers  are  taking  a 
conservative  attitude  toward  the  new  crop. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.75  @4.00 

Blackeyes    6.50  @6.75 

Cranberry  Beans    3.75  @4.00 

Garvanzos    2.85  @3.25 

Horse  Beans    2.50  @2.75 

Small  Whites    3.50  @3.60 

Large  Whites    3.40  @3.50 

Limas    6.00  @6.20 

Pea    4.25 

Pink    4.90  @5.10 

Red  Kidneys   6.25  @6.50 

SEEDS. 

Canary  is  quoted  a  little  higher.  There 
is  no  movement  of  anything  at  present 
except  in  a  small  jobbing  way,  and  in 
the  absence  of  trading  most  prices  stand 
nominally  as  before. 

Alfalfa    Nominal 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton...  $25.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   5ViC 

Canary    3%@  4V4C 

Hemp    3>'G@  4  v 

Millet    3    @  3M:C 

Timothy    Nominal 


Yellow  Mustard    5%c 

Dried  Peas,  per  ctl   3.75(fi)  4.00 

FLOUR. 

The  export  movement  continues  active 
along  the  Coast,  and  local  buying  is  of 
very  fair  proportions.  Prices  are  firmly 
held  at  the  former  level. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.40  @5.80 

Bakers'  Extras    5.40  @5.80 

Superfine    4.50  @4.7C 

Oregon  and  Washington...  4.60  ®4.80 


Hay  and  Feedstuffs. 

HAY. 

Arrivals  have  decreased  very  slightly, 
but  are  still  so  large  as  to  cause  some 
difficulty  in  handling.  Buying  for  local 
interests  in  the  country  is  now  of  small 
Ijroportions,  as  dealers  have  pretty  well 
filled  their  immediate  requirements,  and 
the  heavy  purchases  of  the  last  few  weeks 
have  cleaned  up  most  of  the  offerings  in 
the  principal  producing  districts.  Busi- 
ness here,  however,  continues  active,  and 
prices  are  higher  on  several  descriptions. 
With  a  strong  undertone  to  the  market. 
Some  crops  are  still  to  be  disposed  of 
in  localities  which  lack  storage  facilities, 
but  as  soon  as  this  stock  is  out  of  the 
way  a  further  advance  is  expected.  The 
crop  around  Pleasanton  has  been  pretty 
well  sold  out  at  prices  around  $11  to  $13 
for  choice,  and  $9  for  volunteer.  Al- 
falfa remains  quiet  locally,  as  prices 
along  the  river  are  considered  high. 

Choice   Wheat   $14.00@  15.00 

Good  Wheat  Hay    12.00@13.50 

Other  Grade  Wheat    8.00@11.50 

Wheat  and  Oats    S.00@13.00 

Tame  Oats    8.00@14.00 

Wild  Oats    7.00@11.00 

Alfalfa    S.00@  12.00 

Stock  Hay    5.00@  7.00 

Straw,  per  bale   35 @  55c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

Rolled  barley  has  again  advanced,  and 
the  inside  quotations  on  rolled  oats  and 
shorts  are  also  higher.  Otherwise  there 
is  no  change,  general  conditions  remain- 
ing about  as  before. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $16.00®18.00 

Bran,  per  ton    28.00@29.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   26.50@27.00 

Cracked  Corn    38.00@39.00 

Middlings    34.00@36.00 

Mixed  Feeds   28.00@30.00 

Rolled  Barley    29.00@30.ij0 

Rolled  Oats    29.00@  30.00 

Shorts    29.50@31.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 

Onions  have  not  received  much  atten- 
tion of  late,  as  the  local  trade  is  well 
supplied  and  there  is  not  much  outside 
demand.  The  market  is  accordingly  weak, 
with  a  further  decline  in  prices.  Other 
lines  of  vegetables,  for  the  most  part,  are 
rather  easy,  a  sarrivals  have  been  heavy, 
and  offerings  in  some  lines  have  not 
cleaned  up  very  weel  from  day  to  day. 
Green  peas  and  string  and  lima  beans, 
however,  are  doing  a  little  better  just 
now,  and  tomatoes  are  also  slightly 
higher.  Cucumbers,  however,  are  quite 
l)lentiful,  with  a  little  reduction  in  prices. 
Green  corn  is  arriving  in  large  quanti- 
ties, and  while  there  is  a  lively  demand 
it  is  impossible  to  obtain  the  top  figure 
last  quoted.  Eggi)lant  is  extremely  plen- 
tiful, and  has  declined  sharply,  while 
summer  Sfiuash  and  green  peppers  are 
weak.    Carrots  also  are  quoted  lower. 

Onions:  Yellow,  ctl   75@  90c 

Garlic,  per  lb   3'/a@  5c 

Green  Peas,  per  sack  $  1.50@  2.00 

Tomatoes,  per  box   50@  75c 

Cucumbers,  per  box   50@  65c 

Cabbage    90c  @  1.00 

Carrots,  per  sack   75c 

Caulifiower,  per  doz   50c 

String  Beans,  per  lb   2@  4c 

Lima  Beans,  per  lb   3@  4c 

Summer  Squash,  per  box...       35@  50c 

Okra,  per  box   1.00®  1.25 

Green  Corn,  i)er  sack   75c@  1.25 

Eggplant,   per   box   50@  75c 

Green  Peppers,  per  box   35@  75c 

POTATOES. 

Prices  on  river  stock  are  well  main- 
tained at  the  former  level,  as  surplus 
offerings  are  kept  cleaned  up  by  a  good 
shipping  demand.  Sweet  potatoes  are 
unchanged,  offerings  being  rather  light. 

River  Whites   $  1.50@  1.85 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  lb   5@  6c 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 

Values  stand  about  as  before,  though 
the  market  is  in  a  little  better  condi 


tion  for  some  classes  of  stock.  Eastern 
chickens  are  still  plentiful,  and  show  a 
larger  proportion  of  young  stock,  but  of- 
ferings from  nearby  points  are  small. 

Large  Broilers   $  3.00@  3.50 

Small   Broilers    2.00@  2.50 

Fryers    4.50@  5.50 

Hens,  extra    8.00@  9.00 

Hens,  large    5.50@  6.50 

Small  Hens    4.00®  4.50 

Old  Roosters    4.00®  5.00 

Young  Roosters    6.00®  7.50 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown..    8.00®  9.00 

Squabs    2.00®  2.50 

Geese,  per  pair   2.00 

Ducks    4.50®  7.00 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb   Nominal 

BUTTER. 

Packing  stock  is  unchanged,  but  all 
other  lines  are  quoted  at  a  material  ad- 
vance over  last  week.  Extras  are  only 
steady  at  the  present  figure,  but  the  gen- 
eral situation  is  favorable.  Some  storage 
stock  is  offered  at  27c.,  but  25c.  is  the 
highest  bid  so  far. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras  .25>.j  26  26  26  26  261.1. 
Prime 

Firsts.  24      24  L.   24'-.    24  L.   24'..    24  <o 
Firsts  ..23       23'..   23'-.    23 '^.   23'".  24 
Seconds.  22       22       22       22       22  22 
Packing 

Stock.  20       20       ■>()      20      20  20 
EGGS. 

The  market  is  extremely  fina,  extras 
having  advanced  steadily  all  week,  al- 
though other  grades  are  quoted  as  before. 
Arrivals  are  not  especially  heavy  at  pres- 
ent, and  with  a  continued  demand  for 
shipment,  supi)lies  for  the  local  trade  are 
light.  Storage  stock  is  beginning  to  come 
out,  selling  on  the  street  around  28c. 

Thu.  Fri.    Sat.  Mon,  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras  .31      31 '.j   31 '.j   33      33^  34 
Prime 

Firsts. 26      26      26  26 
Firsts  .  .24       24       24       24       24  24 
Seconds. 19Vi  19'/-   ISM:  ISM:   ISVa  19^4 
Selected 

Pullets.25       25      25      25      25  25V. 
Eastern.  16 »...   16      16      16      16  16 
CHEESE. 

Local  flats  are  a  little  stronger  this 
week,  Y.  A.s  remaining  as  before.  Mon- 
terey cheese  will  not  bring  over  11c.  for 
the  best  lots,  and  there  is  a  great  deal 
offering  that  is  hard  to  sell  at  10c. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb   14  c 

Storage  '   14  c 

Firsts    13  c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   16  c 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese  10@11  c 

Deciduous  Fruits. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

While  a  number  of  lines  of  fruit  are  a 
little  lower  than  last  week,  arrivals  in 
general  are  still  of  moderate  projiortions, 
and  values  are  well  maintained  for  this 
time  of  year.  Watermelons  are  a  little 
easier,  shipments  from  producing  centres 
having  increased  of  late,  while  canta- 
loui)es  are  a  little  stronger.  Nutmeg  mel- 
ons are  plentiful,  but  bring  very  fair 
prices.  Raspberries  are  higher,  and  other 
berries,  though  lower  than  last  week, 
still  bring  very  fair  i)rices.  A  few  huck- 
leberries are  coming  in.  Apples  are 
steadily  held,  but  are  quiet,  as  few  buy- 
ers are  willing  to  pay  the  prices  asked. 
Bartlett  pears  are  extremely  strong  at 
former  quotations,  with  a  heavy  demand 
from  canners  and  Eastern  shippers. 
Plums,  nectarines,  and  figs  are  easier, 
with  heavier  offerings,  but  all  arrivals 
find  a  ready  demand.  Ai)ricots  and 
l)eaches  are  a  little  easier  for  bulk  stock, 
but  .small  iiackages  are  in  good  demand 
at  firm  values.  Grapes  so  far  receive 
little  attention,  and  prices  are  lower. 

Watermelons,  per  doz  $  1.50(u  2.50 

Cantaloui)es,  standard  crate.    2.25@  3.00 

Nutmegs,  box    75c@  1.00 

Raspberries,  chest    7.00@10.00 

Loganberries,  chest    3.00®  6.00 

Blackberries,  chest    3.00@  5.00 

Strawberries,  chest    4.50®  7.00 

Huckleberries,  lb   15®  20c 

Large  varieties,  chest   4.50®  8.00 

Apples — 

Fancy  Gravensteins,  box..$  1.75®  2.00 

Choice     75c@  1.25 

Other  varieties    1.25®  1.75 

Ai)ricots,  crate    75c@  1.00 

Apricots,  box    60®  75c 

Peaches,  lug  box    75c®  1.25 

Small  box    50®  75c 

Plums,  box    50®  75c 

Nectarines,  box    75c®  1.25 

Figs,  box,  double  layer   1.50®  2.25 

Pears,  Bartlett,  box   1.50®  1.75 

Other  varieties   65®  85c 

Grapes — 

Seedless    1.00®  L35 

Other  varieties    75c@  1.00 


Dried  Fruits. 

The  dried-fruit  market  has  been  ex- 
tremely active  for  the  last  week,  the 
movement  extending  to  practically  every 
lin«.  Most  descriptions  have  been  in 
strong  demand  for  export,  and  sales  to 
foreign  interests  have  been  so  heavy  as 
to  arouse  the  jobbing  trade  in  this  coun- 
try to  the  urgent  necessity  of  providing 
for  their  requirements.  New  York  re- 
ports indicate  but  moderate  interest 
there,  but  buyers  throughout  the  Middle 
West  have  been  extremely  active.  There 
is  increasing  competition  among  packers 
to  obtain  supplies,  causing  several  fur 
ther  advances.  Many  growers,  however, 
were  satisfied  with  the  prices  offered  last 
week,  and  large  quantities  have  changed 
hands.  The  general  shortage  of  evap 
orated  apples  is  causing  increased  firm 
ness,  with  a  slight  advance,  and  with 
the  available  stock  of  apricots  rapidly 
cleaning  up  offers  of  16c.  are  made  for 
choice  stock.  Peaches  and  urpunes  stand 
as  before.  Offerings  of  peaches  are  light, 
and  some  growers  are  holding  their 
I)runes  for  6c,,  though  there  is  quite  a 
heavy  movement  at  the  present  figure. 
General  anxiety  has  been  caused  .by  re- 
ports of  European  shortage.  Old  and 
new  raisins  are  held  at  the  same  figure, 
and  the  old  stock  is  rapidly  cleaning  up. 
There  is  also  a  considerable  movement 
of  1911  raisins,  but  there  is  little  doubt 
that  large  quantities  will  be  held  back 
for  a  further  advance.  Seedless  raisins 
are  extremely  strong,  and  Thompsons  are 
quoted  higher,  but  so  far  comparatively 
little  is  coming  out  at  the  present  figure. 
The  New  York  .lournal  of  Commerce  says: 
•'Despite  the  assertion  of  some  factors 
that  this  year's  crop  of  California  prunes 
will  approximate  to  200,000,000  pounds, 
the  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  available 
supply  is  not  as  great  as  the  bear  fac 
tion  would  make  it.  The  bull  faction  has 
been  immensely  helped  by  the  demand 
from  Europe,  which  has  attained  to  al 
most  unprecedented  proportions  during 
the  last  few  days  because  of  the  great 
damage,  as  reiiorted,  to  the  French  crop 
by  excessive  heat,  following  a  prolonged 
period  of  dry  weather.  The  French  crop, 
it  is  said  in  rei)orts  received  by  opera 
tors  here,  has  shnmken  from  the  original 
estimates  of  some  50,000  tons  to  a  figure 
not  much  over  two-thirds  of  this,  and 
some  estimates  of  the  Bosnian-Servian 
crop  are  also  dropijing." 

Evap.  Apples,  1911.  per  lb   10@10',,c 

Apricots    15    ®16  c 

Figs,  new  crop    5    @  7  \.c 

Peaches,  new  crop   10 '4®  11  c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis,  new  crop 

contracts    5'/i@  5'...c 

Pears,  new  crop    12    @13  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox    4%®  5  c 

Thompson's  Seedless    5'{.@  6  c 

Seedless  Sultanas    4-'Vi®  5  c 


Citrus  Fruits. 

Possibly  owing  to  the  decline  in  i)rices 
in  the  Eastern  markets,  lemon  shipments 
have  been  lighter  than  usual.  From  the 
high  prices  of  three  weeks  ago  the  fall 
has  been  tremendous.  Where  the  markets 
were  buying  briskly  at  from  $5  to  $6 
per  box.  now  the  price  averages  from 
$2.65  to  $3.00.  At  least  that  is  what 
the  New  York  auction  paid  on  Monday 
of  this  week. 

Oranges  are  holding  up  nicely  and  ship- 
ments are  as  usual  for  this  season.  The 
Eastern  auctions  on  Monday,  August  7, 
paid  from  $2.75  to  $4.60  for  valencias. 
Grapefruit  sold  for  $1.10  to  $1.60  per  box. 

Total  shipments  of  citrus  fruits  from 
California  for  the  season  to  August  6 
were  40.738  cars,  of  which  34,853  cars 
were  oranges,  and  5885  cars  were  lemons. 

Arrivals  of  Valencia  oranges  at  San 
Francisco  are  ample  for  trade  require- 
ments, though  not  especialyy  heavy. 
There  is  little  feature  to  the  market  on 
any  citrus  fruits  ai  i)resent,  prices  re- 
maining as  before  on  all  lines. 

Lemons   $  2.00®  6.00 

Valencias.  choice  to  fancy...    3.25@  4.00 

Grapefruit    2.25®  3.25 

Limes    6.50®  7.00 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

Almonds  remain  rather  quiet,  spot 
stocks  being  light,  while  buyers  in  gen 
eral  are  maintaing  a  conservative  atti 
tude  in  regard  to  the  new  crop.  There 
is  every  prospect,  however,  that  the  new 
quotations  will  be  well  maintained.  Wal- 
nuts are  scarce  and  nominal,  with  very 
little  spot  stock  to  be  had. 

Almonds,  1911  crop — 

Nonpareils   ■. . .  l&M>c 

1  X  L     nv*c 
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Ne  Plus  Ultra   ley^c 

Drakes    iiVjC 

Languedoc    liVjC 

Hardshells    S    @  8%c 

Walnuts— Softshell.  No.  1...  15  c 

Standard    UV^c 

Softshell,  No.  2   11  c 

Budded    17M..C 

HONEY. 

The  San  Francisco  market  remains 
quiet,  with  prices  unchanged.  There  is 
a  fair  movement  in  producing  districts, 
prices  being  about  as  before  in  most  sec- 
tions. The  Dinuba  bee-keepers  are  ask- 
ing 6c.,  but  few  buyers  are  willing  to 
pay  over  S-^c. 

New  Extracted,  White,  iier  lb.    S    (cp  SK'C 

Comb,  White    l.S    @15  c 

BEESWAX. 
So  far  there  has  been  no  movement  of 
any  consequence,  and  in  the  absence  of 
trading,  i)rices  are  nominally  as  before. 

Light    28    @32  c 

Dark    23    @26  c 

HOPS. 

Buyers  are  again  actively  in  the  field, 
and  some  of  the  heaviest  purchases  on 
record  are  reported  in  Sonoma  county,  in 
which  30c.  has  been  paid  for  new  crop. 
Offers  of  32VjC.  are  reported,  but  as  far 
as  is  known  at  present,  no  sales  have 
been  closed  at  this  figure. 
Hops,  1910  crop    30  (a32Uc 

1911  crop    28  @32i/jC 

Live  Stock. 

I^IVE  STOCK. 
No  changes  of  any  consequence  are 
noted.  Hogs  are  still  rather  scarce,  but 
there  is  no  strong  demand,  and  the  top 
quotation  of  last  week  has  been  shaded. 
Sheej)  are  also  a  little  easier,  with  liberal 
supplies. 

Gross  weight : 

Steers:  No,  1    5    @  5>4c 

.No.  2    4%@  5  c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1...  414c 

No.  2    4  c 

Bulls  and  Stags    2    (g)3  c 

Calves:   Light    GVj©  6 Tic 

Medium    6    @  QMc 

Hogs:  Grain-fed.  heavy   7  c 

1.50  to  2.50  lbs   714c 

100  to  150  lbs   714c 

Small  prime  wethers   4    @  414c 

Large  prime  wethers   4    @  414c 

Ewes    31 -J©  3%c 

Lambs    5    @  514c 

DRESSED  MEAT. 

Steers    SVL-c 

Cows    71/.C 

Heifers    7V2C 

Veal,  large    10    @11  c 

Mutton:  Wethers    8    @  814c 

Ewes    7    (g)8  c 

Lambs    10  ©lOlL-c 

Hogs,  dressed    10il.@)lli/.c 

WOOL. 

Prices  are  unchanged,  and  largely 
nominal,  as  buyers  are  limiting  their 
operations  in  view  of  the  uncertain  out- 
look. Shearing  is  now  in  progress  around 
Colusa,  but  so  far  no  sales  are  i)erodted 
in  that  district. 
Spring  Clii) — 

Choice  Southern,  Year's  sta- 
ple   10  @12i.jC 

7  months    8    @11  c 

Lambs,  spring    S    @10  c 

Northern,  year's  staple   14  ■  @16  c 

HIDES. 

Prices  are  not  very  well  established  at 
the  moment.  Dry  nidea  remain  firm, 
while  some  descriptions  of  salted  hides 
are  a  little  easier  than  for  some  time 
past. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  .56  lbs.  .  12  c 

Medium    ll'^.c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  11  c 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs, . .  11  c 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs.  . .  10  c 

Kip    12  c 

Veal    16%c 

Calf    16M>c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    18    @19  c 

Dry  Bulls    16  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   18    @19  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   20  c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   23    @24  c 

Sheep  Skins- 
Long  Wools   $  1.00®  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos.  .  75@  90c 
Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos...       40@  65c 

Lambs    35 @  60c 

HORSES. 

The  general  range  of  prices  remains 
about  as  before,  though  most  classes  of 
stock  find  no  great  demand  locally.  There 
has  been  a  little  more  demand  for  wagon 
horses  than  for  some  time  past,  recent 
offerings  finding  a  ready  sale  at  very  fair 


prices,  but  otherwise  there  is  little  feature 
to  the  market. 

Desirable  Drafters,  1700  lb.  up.$300@350 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1G50   225(5)275 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   190@240 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs.  140@180 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250...  100@125 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   100@125 

Old  Mares    90@115 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $240@290 

1100  lbs   200@225 

1000  lbs   165@190 

900  lbs   140@165 


FAIR  AND  SHOW  FIXTURES. 


SPECIAL  DECIDUOUS  MARKET 
REPORT. 


Sacramento,  August  5,  1911. 
The  following  gives  number  of  cars 
of  deciduous  fruit^hipped  from  all  points 
in  California  for  the  week  (seven  days) 
ending  Friday  morning,  August  4,  1911, 
as  reported  by  California  Fruit  Distribu- 
tors: 

Peaches — 376yt  cars.  Peach  shipments 
show  a  gain  of  over  lOOX  since  last  week. 
They  will  probably  continue  in  about  the 
same  volume  for  the  week  to  come,  after 
which,  they  will  begin  to  decline.  Elber- 
tas  is  the  variety  most  largely  going  for- 
ward at  the  present  time,  although  there 
are  a  considerable  number  of  Crawfords 
and  Fosters  still  moving.  Late  Crawfords 
and  Susquehannas  will  soon  be  in  evi- 
dence. The  bulk  of  the  crop  will  be 
moved  by  the  20th.  Peaches  now  going 
forward  ahe  of  fine  quality. 

Plums — 112';''i  cais.  Alreauy  a  consid- 
erable decline  is  noticeable  in  volume  of 
shipments,  and  this  will  be  greater  as 
time  goes  on.  It  is  probable  that  the 
movement  for  the  coming  week  will  not 
be  more  than  75  or  SO  cars,  after  which 
time  there  will  be  very  small  quantities 
available.  Wicksons  are  now  nearly 
done,  German,  Sugar,  Kelsey,  Splendor, 
Giant,  Gros,  and  a  few  Grand  Dukes  con- 
stituting the  leading  varieties. 

Pears — 349  cars.  It  is  believed  that  this 
week  marks  the  heaviest  movement  of 
pears  for  the  season,  bnipments  have 
already  begun  to  decline  slightly  in  the 
Sacramento  river  district  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  until  the  close  of  the  sea- 
son. Not  many  are  going  forward  from 
Suisun  at  the  present  time  but  shipments 
from  that  iioint  and  from  Vacaville  will 
be  considerable  next  week. 

Gi-apes — 124 '  j  cars.  A  heavy  increase 
is  noted  in  the  shipment  of  this  fruit. 
The  principal  varieties  are  Thompson's 
Seedless  and  Malaga  from  the  Fresno  dis- 
trict. A  few  Rose  of  Peru,  Muscat,  and 
Tokay  are  being  forwarded  from  the 
Vacaville  and  Winters  district.  Tokay 
shipments  will  cut  no  figure  for  another 
week,  after  which  time  they  should  be 
in  fairly  good  supply  from  the  early  dis- 
tricts. Grapes  are  of  unusually  good 
quality  this  season.  Mildew  has  been 
quite  prevalent  in  practically  every  sec- 
tion where  table  grajies  are  grown.  Hav- 
ing been  i)romi)tly  treated,  it  will  have 
but  small  effect  on  the  crop. 

Weather  conditions  continue  very  fa 
vorable. 

Total  shipments  from  California  up 
to  August  8  were  3601  cars,  as  against 
5G11  cars  to  the  same  date  last  season. 

At  the  New  York  auction  on  Monday. 
August  7,  52  cars  were  sold.  Demand 
was  moderate  and  prices  a  shade  lower. 
Bartlett  iicars  sold  at  $1.90@2.15:  Craw- 
ford peaches,  90c@$1.30:  Wickson  plums, 
$1.35;  Elberta  peaches,  $1.15(5)1.55; 
Thom|)son's  Seedless,  $1.75ffi2.15;  Mala- 
gas, $1.6()(a)2.90;  Decker  peaches,  $1.30; 
Foster  peaches.  $1.15(8)1.20;  Tragedy 
))runes.  $1.35;  Purple  Duane  plums.  $1; 
Sugar  plums,  $1.10(5)1.30;  German  plums, 
$1.65;  Wheatland  peaches,  $1.30. 

At  the  Chicago  market  19  cars  were 
sold.  The  market  was  weak,  and  the 
weather  very  hot  and  sultry.  Malaga 
grapes  sold  at  $1.35@2;  Elberta  peaches, 
$1(5' 1.05;  Thompson's  Seedless,  $1. 40(g) 
1.70;  Bartlett  pears,  $1.80(5)2.25;  German 
plums,  $1.70(5)1.80;  Crawford  peaches, 
80@95c;  Sugar  prunes,  $1.20(g)1.35. 


Sebastopol,  Cal.  —  Gravenstein  Apple 
Show.    Aug.  21  to  26. 

Sacramento,  Cal. — California  State  Fair. 
Aug.  26  to  Sept.  2. 

Hanford,  Cal. — Kings  County  Fair,  Sept. 
25  to  28. 

Fresno,  Cal. — Fresno  County  Fair.  Oct. 
3  to  7. 

San  .lose.  Cal.— Santa  Clara  Valley  Poul- 
try Show.    Oct.  6  to  9. 

Stockton,  Cal. — San  Joaquin  Poultry 
Association  Poultry  Show.    Nov.  7  to  11. 

Oakland,  Cal. — Alameda  County  Poultry 
Association.    Nov.  21  to  27. 

Petaluma,  Cal. — Petaluma  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation.   Dec.  6  to  9. 

Turlock,  Cal. — Annual  Melon  Carnival. 
Aug.  24  and  25. 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


Send  for  Balsln  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO.  CALIFORNIA. 


SECOND 
HAND 


PIPE 


Very  be.st  quality  of  selected  second  hand 
water  pipe  and  standard  (-asing  pipe.  All 
newly  cut  threads  and  new  coupllng.s 
attached;  asphaltum  dipped,  fully  guar.a- 
teed  at  extremely  low  prices.  UUY  NOW 
while  the  opportunity  prevails. 

WEISSBAUM  PIPE  WORKS 


152  Eleventh  St.. 


San  Francftco,  Cal. 


I)<nr  Klcrtriv  Driven  Pump 

"The  Pump  With  the  Trouble  Left  Out" 

This  mean.s  all  complicated  balancing  devices,  leakage  rings,  and 
other  frills  that  are  quickly  cut  out  by  sand. 

DOW 

Centrifugal  Pumps 

have  no  frills  but  are  all  pump.  For  that  much  abused  term 
"clilclency,"  let  our  thirty-seven  years  experience  with  pump- 
ing machinery  answer.  Correct  design  Is  the  important  factor. 
As  a  result 

DOW  PUMPS 

pump  more  water  with  less  power  and  maintain  /heir  capacity  longer  than  any  other  pump. 

Have  you  a  copy  of 

AGRICULTURAL  PUMPS? 

GEO.  E.  DOW  PUMPING  ENGINE  CO. 

233  S.  Los  Angieles  Street 
Los  Angeles 


412  Sheldon  Building 
San  Francisco 


If  your  water  supply  is  from  deep  wells 
ask  for  full  particulars  concerning  the 

DOW  Non-Pulsating  Pump 


'Hti-uleil  Autoniutic  Water  Uiilauoe 
IrriKntion  Pump,  dlrect-counerted 
10  electric  motor;  self-opcratluK; 
Ideal;  nlll  require  no  attention. 


Hard  to  Beat 

Electrically  driven  centrifugal  pumps  are 
used  extensively  for  irrigation  work. 

We  furnish  these  i)umps  from  one  horse- 
power up. 

We  make  pumj)s  to  suit  special  conditions. 
Write  for  booklet— it  tells  you  how 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS 

Incorporated 
357-361  MARKET  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 

212  N.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Works: 
Los  Angeles.  Carlton  Station, 

W.  Berkeley,  Cal. 


Tanks 


Tanks 


WINE  TANK.       144-154  Berry  St. 


WINDELER'S  PLANING  MILL 

AND  COOPERAGE 

GEO.  WIIVJDELEFt,  Prop. 

Water  Tanks,  Wine  Tanks,  made  from  carefully 
selected  stock  by  careful  and  experienced  work- 
men. "Tanks  that  are  well  made  last  a  long 
time."  It  will  pay  you  to  get  my  prices  before 
buying. 

GEO.  WINDELER, 


San  Francisco.  Cal.    WATER  TANK. 


RIOIMEER  CE1MXRIKLJGA.L  F»UIV1F»S 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to  sell 
you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy  any  other 
make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competitors' 
wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  In  quality  and 
capacity  of  any.  Live  agents  wanted.  Write  for 
circular  and  prices. 

PBKRLSSS  IRON  WORKS,  Sacrament*,  Cal. 

Mention  Rural  Preaa. 
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MT.  DIABLO  CEMENT 

best  for  foundations,  dairy  floors,  fruit  dryer  floors,  etc.,  etc. 

SANTA  CRUZ  LIME 

best  for  bricklaying:  and  plastering:. 

MT.  DIABLO  O  LIME 

best  for  spraying  and  whitewashing:. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  AND  PRICES  ON  ALL  BUILDING  MATERIAL. 

HENRY  COWELL  LIME  &  CEMENT  COMPANY 

9  MAIN  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


QORHAM  SEEDERS 
AND  CULTIVATORS 


The  Gorlia'.n  Seeder  saves  setjcl  ami  therefore  saves  money. 

The  Gorham  Seeder  distributes  evenly  and  regularly  all  kinds  of  grain, 
alfalfa,  flax,  and  other  small  seeds  from  the  same  box.  without  oratking  them. 

The  Seeding  Device  consists  of  a  series  of  seed-wheels  or  droppers,  placed 
two  feet  apart  and  attached  to  a  shaft  that  runs  through  the  center  of  the 
box.  To  each  of  the  seed-wheels  five  cups  are  attached;  each  wheel  enclosed 
by  partitions  on  either  side,  that  are  open  at  the  bottom  to  admit  the  grain 
to  the  wheel.  When  the  seed-wheels  revolve,  the  cups  are  drawn  upward 
through  the  grain,  each  taking  a  given  quantity,  and,  as  it  passes  round, 
pours  it  on  the  beveled  surfaces  in  front  of  the  cup,  deflecting  the  seed  into 
receivers  on  either  side,  where  it  runs  in  a  continuous  stream  upon  the  Scat- 
terer  below. 

Tlie  Hat  .Scatterer  is  a  tlistinct  feature  not  found  on  other  seeders.  It  re- 
ceives the  grain  from  the  seed-wheel,  distributes  it  equally  over  the  land,  yet 
is  so  arranged  tliat  straw  and  other  substances  will  feed  without  clogging. 

Tile  Scatterer  is  placed  on  the  front  of  the  seed  hopper,  whicli  allows  the 
Drag  Bar  to  be  attached  further  forward,  making  a  more  compact,  lighter 
draft,  and  better  balanced  seeder  than  any  other. 

A  given  quantity  of  grain  properly  sown  and  cultivated  will  iproducc  live 
•times  the  amount  sown  broadcast  without  any  cultivation,  observation  lias 
taught  the  intelligent  farmer  that  a  thorough  seed-bed  must  be  prepared  and 
the  seed  evenly  distributed  over  it  to  insure  a  good  crop. 

The  Gorham  saves  time  and  labor,  sows  more  evenly,  prepares  the  ground 
more  thoroughly,  and  costs  less  for  repairs  than  any  of  the  so-called  seeders 
and  cultivators  on  the  market. 

It  is  now  furnished  regularly  with  metal  wheels  having  staggered  spok.  s. 

SIZES 

6  Foot  10  Foot 

8  Foot  12  Foot  and  14  Foot 

WRITE   DIRECT  TO 

BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 

Main  Office  and  Works 
BENICIA,  CALIFORNIA 


The  PURITAN 

engine 

is  B  U  I  LT  like  an 
AUTOMOBILE 

engine,  and  unlike  other  small  and 
low  priced  engines  is  FULLY 
GUARANTEED  the  same  as  any 
other  of  the  well  known  Z-S  engines 
from  2  to  30  Horsepower.  Being  a 
belt  driver,  it  can  be  used  for  a 
variety  of  uses.  IT  IS  ALWAYS 
ON  THE  JOB  doingTWO  MEN'S 
work  with  a  BOY'S  HELP  at  10 
cents  per  day.  Write  us  for  list  of 
eight  pump  combinations  sold  with 
the  PURITAN. 

NOTE  :  The  PURITAN  is  AIR  COOLED— no  water  to  bother  with. 
The  PURITAN  is  a  BELT  DRIVER— no  gears  to  break. 
The  PURITAN  is  a  FOUR  CYCLE  ENGINE— That's  what 

you  want  in  a  Stationary  Engine. 
The  PURITAN  runs  in  an  OIL  BATH— cannot  run  dry. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FULL  DETAILS  TO 

CALIFORNIA  HYDRAULIC  ENGINEERING  &  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

70  FREMONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


KROGHS 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Hump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  ImprovementB,  same 
being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  R-10,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


UNCH  PMENT  WtTCS  BILANCED  VESTICAl  PUMP 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

The  pump  can  be  seen  In  operation 
at  our  plaoe  of  business. 


KROGH  MAIMUFACXURIISIG  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


_--,_^w>rA^n  TAMIfC  '  ''f''*'  <ll'^>t  with  the  <onsuraer.  If  1  had  aaeiils  to 
f{f^lJ  Vw  vrVFLr  1.  >41^Ib.i3  sell  niy  product  it  would  mean  that  I  must  add  to  my 
i>ri(  I  as  niiu  li  .TB  the  asents'  commission  would  he.  My  lumber  is  brought 
riirect  fruni  the  forest.  Latest  Improved  machinery.  Up-to-date  methods. 
Redwood  Tanks.  Picking  Boxes,  Teach  Boxes,  Drying  Trays,  EgK  Cases.  A 
tank  5  ft.  diameter,  iy,  ft.  deep,  S7.00.  A  tank  (i  ft.  diameter,  '2%  ft.  deep,  »IO.&0. 
Large  sttck  of  lanks  of  various  sizes  in  sloi  k.  .\uythlng  made  to  order  on 
short  notice.   Spraylni;  tanks. 

R.  F.  WILSON.  447  W.  Main  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


Pointers  that  are 
Worth  $1000.00  to 
Every  Rancher. 

Tlie  experiences  of  two  practical  ranchiuen  are  told  in  a  nicely  illustrated 
book,  free  to  every  man  interested  in  IrrUjatiou.  Great  problems  solved  that 
will  save  you  Moncij  and  show  you  IIoic  Send  for  the  5th  Edition  of  our 
Brown  IJook  (free). 

KELLAR-THOMASON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1234  East  28th  Street,  Los  Anseles,  California 
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Forty-first  Year. 


The  Raisin  Outlook. 


Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  Mr.  D.  J.  WHITNEY. 

Ill  a  year  of  small  ci'ojjs  and  hiyh  pri(;i's,  raisin  growers  appear  to 
lie  affected  as  favorably,  from  an  ecomonic  aspect,  as  the  growers  of 
ciny  other  crop,  and  while  last  year  the  problem  for  a  part  of  the  time 
was  how  to  dispose  of  the  crop,  the  problem  this  year  is.  How  high  are 
the  prices  going?  and  how  long  will  they  remain  there? 

The  raisin  season  is  being  preceded  by  one  of  the  most  interesting 
years  that  growers  have  ever  experienced.  With  prices  opening  at  about 
:>  cents,  going  begging  at  2  cents  later  in  the  season,  and  the  crop 
being  sold  at  better  than  41/.  cents  at  the  close,  there  being  no  legiti- 
mate reason  for  any  radical  change  of  price  at  any  time — this  is  a 
resume  of  the  season  of  1910-1911. 

The  Coming  Crop. — The  coming  ero]),  it  is  universally  adniitlcd.  owing 


What  the  Occasion  Demands. — The  need  of  the  occasion  is  a  proper 
realization  of  conditions  by  both  grower  and  packer.  The  grower  should 
know  what  he  is  justified  in  asking  for  his  raisins,  and  when  he  gets 
his  price,  to  take  it  without  holding  on  f(n-  a  half-cent  higher  all  the 
time,  and  the  packer  should  l)e  confrontetl  liy  the  fact  that  he  cannot 
break  the  price  by  refusing  to  come  through  with  a  decent  offer.  The 
knowledge  that  the  crop  is  so  short  that  it  has  to  be  sold,  if  prices  arc 
at  all  reasonable,  ought  to  bring  this  realization  to  everybody. 

AVith  the  apparent  impossibility  of  concerted  action  among  growers, 
it  is  jierhaps  safe  to  say  that  the  formation  of  several  big  pools  by  repre- 
sentative growers  would  do  more  good  than  anything  else  likely  to  be 
done  at  present,  and  the  success  of  pools  where  tried  would  justify  this, 
even  without  result.  The  example  of  the  managers  of  the  pools  should 
keep  independent  growers  from  selling  too  low  and  prevent  them  from 
asking  prices  higher  than  the  packer  would  give. 

Effect  of  Stable  Prices.— It  is  safe  to  say  that  a  stable  jirice,  neither 
loo  high  nor  too  low.  would  be  mori^  acce])tal)le  to  the  packers  than 


In  the  Fresno  Raisin  Vineyards  the  Low  Pruned  Vines  Cover  the  Ground  With  Verdure. 


1()  the  April  frosts,  will  be  very  small,  and  it  is  to  these  frosts  thai 
thanks  are  due,  not  only  for  the  high  prices  of  this  year's  i-aisins,  but 
also  for  those  of  1910.  The  extensive  cutting-back  of  the  Muscats  was 
practically  offset  by  the  new  shoots,  which  will  give  a  good  s<'coud.  or 
intermediate,  crop.  The  lo.ss  in  the  San  Joaquin,  where  the  bulk  of  tbc 
crop  is  produced,  will  be  from  30  to  40  [)er  cent,  a  few  ehiiming  more 
and  a  few  less  loss.  The  seedless  grajies,  owing  to  their  inability  to 
bear  a  second  crop  for  the  year,  have  been  harder  hit  and  will  produc 
only  30  to  40  per  cent  of  normal.  This  will  be  still  further  reduced  liv 
the  fact  that  a  large  part  are  being  sold  fresh,  owing  to  the  high  prices 
that  fresh  fruit  is  bringing,  and  consequently  will  not  be  dried.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  few  Feherzagos  may  be  dried  instead  of  sold  lo  the 
wineries,  but  this  is  not  expected  to  cut  any  figure  that  will  affect  ollici- 
raisins. 

Amount  of  Holdover. — The  third  part  of  the  supplies  that  can  att'ect 
prices  is  the  portion  of  the  1910  crop  remaining  unsold.  While  about 
25,000  tons  of  these  raisins  remained  unsold  in  January  with  prices  of 
only  2  cents  being  offered,  they  are  now  in  great  demand  at  4Vi>  and 
4%  cents,  with  only  enough  to  supply  the  market  until  the  new  crop 
comes  in.  The  estimates  of  this  vary  from  10,000  to  less  than  5,000  tons. 
There  appears  to  be  but  few  in  the  growers'  hands,  and  the  desire  of 
the  packers  to  obtain  them  is  evidence  that  the.v  have  no  great  amount 
in  stock. 


the  demoralizetl  condition  existing  in  ordinary  years,  when  every  per- 
son holds  oft'  for  fear  of  losing  out,  giving  an  opportunity  for  specula- 
tion, hurting  the  industry  and  everybody  connected  with  it.  That  a 
lair  price  and  the  knowledge  that  there  will  be  no  chance  for  price- 
cutting  will  make  sales,  seems  self-evident,  from  the  fact  that  the  pack- 
ers are  now  glad  to  buy,  at  present  high  prices,  the  same  goods  they 
were  reluctant  to  buy  for  half  as  much  this  winter,  there  having  been 
no  chance  for  either  increase  or  decrease  of  the  supply,  except  by  or- 
dinaiw  consumption,  in  other  words,  as  long  as  it  was  apparent  that 
the  goods  had  to  lie  sold,  they  were  sold,  and  at  prices  double  those 
secured  when  the  outlook  was  doubtful. 

Knowledge  of  Conditions  a  Solution. — As  a  result  of  this  fact,  it  is 
evident  that  a  full  knowledge  of  conditions  that  were  to  be  met  every 
,\ear  Avould  d(^tine  ])rices  within  reasonable  limits  sufficiently  to  reduce 
ordinary  uncertainty  with  its  resulting  ill  effects.  There  is  no  real  rea- 
son for  very  low  prices  for  several  years  yet,  as  the  consumption  is 
sufficient  to  take  all  that  can  be  readily  produced.  This  can  be  seen 
from  the  amount  consumed  diu-ing  the  past  twelve  months.  In  August, 
1910,  there  were  25,000  tons,  more  or  less,  on  hand,  to  which  was  added 
about  56,000  tons  new  croyi.  These  56,000  tons  and  the  25,000  tons  are 
all  gone,  except  a  bare  sufficiency  to  keep  the  market  supplied  until 
fresh  raisins  come  in,  making  a  consumption  as  great  as  the  production 


(Continued  on  Page  159.) 
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California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural,  Press  by  the  United  Stales 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m.,  Aug.  lo,  1911 : 


Rainfall  Data. 


Stations. 


Tempera- 
ture Data. 


Past 

Seasonal 

Normal 

Maxi- 

Mini- 

Week. 

to  Date. 

to  Date. 

mum. 

mum. 

Eureka  

.02 

.07 

.14 

02 

50 

Red  Bluff  

00 

00 

00 

90 

58 

Sacramento  

00 

00 

00 

84 

50 

San  Francisco .. 

■  00 

T 

.01 

62 

50 

San  Jose  

00 

00 

.02 

72 

44 

Fresno  

(W 

T 

00 

96 

58 

Independence... 

00 

.10 

00 

94 

50 

San  Luis  Obispo 

00 

r 

.03 

80 

42 

Los  Angeles  

00 

'1' 

00 

84 

56 

San  Diego  

00 

.12 

00 

76 

58 

The  Week. 


In  the  iiiiprovenieiit  of  our  juunuil  we  iire  now 
eiulcavoriiif;-  to  place  a  little  more  emphasis,  as 
inteiliiieiitly  as  we  may  be  able,  upon  the  coni- 
merciai  aspects  of  our  California  a<;ricult nral  in- 
dustries. This  is.  of  course,  not  a  new  effort  in 
kind,  thouiih  it  may  grow  to  be  somewiiat  new 
ill  intensity.  One  of  the  first  things  whieli  tiiis 
writer  did  on  his  arrival  in  California  in  If^T.') 
was  to  attend  a  meeting  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  California  State  (Jranse  to  ascertain  what 
could  be  done  to  promote  the  sale  of  California 
fruit  products  at  the  East,  and  the  inspiration  of 
ihat  assembly  has,  ever  since  that  date,  been  at 
work  drawing  our  interest  to  subject  in  ail  the 
phases  of  development  which  it  has  assumed.  In 
one  way  the  anticipations  of  that  early  day  have 
been  vastly  moi-e  than  realized,  for  no  one  then 
dreanu^d  of  such  value  as  is  now  brought  into 
California  from  fruits  and  fi-uit  products  sold  at 
a  distance:  in  another  way.  early  anticipations 
have  been  but  nieagerly  realized,  for  it  was  then 
thought  that  it  would  be  much  easier  to  organize 
growers  into  durable  and  ctt'ective  associations 
than  to  ju-oduce  the  products  for  the  disposition 
of  which  organization  .seemed  then  desirable.  The 
fact,  now  clearly  demonstrated,  is  that  it  is  mneh 
easier  to  grow  good  fruit  than  to  sell  it  ration- 
ally and  well.  Therefore,  we  intend  to  undertake 
rather  more  in  the  future  on  the  commercial  side. 
tlioiLi-h  we  have  never  consciously  neglected  it. 

California  Experience  in  Marketing  Organizations. 

We  wish  some  able  economist  would  wi-ite  a 
book  upon  co-operative  organization  for  product 
selling,  disclosing  to  date  the  measures  of  success 
realized  and  the  immeasurable  and  unexpected 
failures  incurred.  A  very  important  analytical 
and  historical  study  of  the  sub.iect  was  set  forth 
by  Mr.  Edward  F.  Adams  in  his  book  "The  ^Mod- 
orn  Farmer"  ])ublis]ied  in  189!).  but  that  was  a 
year  in  which  the  projectors  and  promoters  of 
such  organizations  had  the  flush  of  anticipation 
iil)on  their  high  brows,  and  it  could  not,  of  course, 
explain  the  condition  of  their  loft.v  fronts  when 
overspread  with  the  i)allor  of  di'feat.  nor  can  one 
discern  from  it  whence  and  wherefore  that  de- 
feat, except  that  we  may  be  assured  that  it  has 
been  in  accordance  with  principles  therein  laid 
down.   What  we  need  is  an  up-to-date  exi)osition 


of  the  facts  of  experience  and  their  connection 
in  racii  case  with  the  principles  which  determined 
theuL  Oh.  that  we  had  such  a  book!  It  would 
take  an  acute,  energetic,  and  qualified  person  a 
year  to  determine  the  facts  and  adequately  ex- 
plain them — so  great  has  been  the  number  of  our 
co-operative  undertakings  and  the  variety  of  their 
methods  and  fi'agmentar.\  oi-  i)artial  successes. 
Ami  though  this  be  true,  it  is  also  true,  as  we 
lirinted  in  the  l*\(  ii'ic  Rlhal  Phkss  of  August  .'). 
fi'oiu  the  mouth  of  an  unprejudiced  and  careful 
student,  that  the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Ex- 
change, which  has  to  do  with  the  marketing  of 
citrus  fruits,  is  the  greatest  co-operative  concern 
of  its  kind  in  the  country.  Is  it  not  rather  strange 
that  Califoi-nia  should  have  at  the  same  time  the 
most  conspicuous  successes  and  the  most  colossal 
failures  in  the  same  line  of  effort?  Perhaps  it  is 
not  strange:  pei'haps  it  is  but  a  proof  of  the 
principle  of  dualit.\'  in  the  universe  which  con- 
stantly besets  mankind— (iod  on  the  throne,  man 
on  the  footstool,  and  the  de\il  in  the  basement. 
Possibl.\'  the  reason  wh,v  there  is  most  of  success 
and  of  failure  here  is  because  Calil'ornians  have 
suffered  most  and  undertaken  most  in  remedy: 
renu'dies  in  excess  of  their  sti-euiith. 


Have  We  Undertaken  Too  Much? 

Speaking  of  undertakings.  iia\r  tliry  been  loo 
great  for  oui-  understanding  and  abilit.\' .'  On  the 
I  whole,  yes.  The  California  Fruit  Crowers"  Kx- 
I  change  is  our  iireatest  work,  the.v  sa.\' — too  great 
even  for  duplication  by  ourselves:'  It  seems  so. 
ll  is  jji'obably  true  that  there  is  no  other  throng 
of  fruit  growers  in  the  State  who  can  carry  them- 
selves into  a  merger  to  the  extent  the  citrus  grow- 
ers have  and  sta.v  there  long  enough  to  be  counted. 
Of  course,  the  citrus  growers,  as  a  class,  have  had 
more  business  experience  and  more  experience  in 
all  kinds  of  commercial  and  i)i'ofessional  under- 
takings which  re(|uired  delegation  of  powers  and 
concentration  of  capital.  The.\-  knew  before  the.v 
gi'ew  an  orange,  or  nian.v  of  them  did.  that  the 
wa.v  to  make  an  individual  strong  is  to  rob  him 
of  his  indivitlualit.v :  that  the  way  to  make  him 
l)0werful  industriall.v  is  to  knock  him  in  the  head 
as  an  independent  producer.  Of  course,  men  who 
have  not  learned  this  cannot  be  merged,  aiul  those 
who  undertook  to  organize  the  j)rune  growers  and 
the  raisin  growers  found  the  heads  of  their  con- 
stituents too  hard  for  the  weight  of  the  pole-axes 
which  the.N'  could  wield.  So  far  as  the  character 
of  these  constituencies  went  then,  for  intelligence 
and  for  will  to  have  their  skulls  ci'acked.  the  great 
enterprises  whii-h  failed  undertook  too  much.  Did 
they  undertake  too  mu<-h  also  in  the  wa.v  of  fix- 
ing prices  and  controlling  product.'  We  ai)i)re- 
heiid  that  1hc.\-  did.  The  citrus  growers'  exchange, 
if  we  are  not  mistaken,  nevei-  undertook  to  fix 
a  i)rice  except  b.v  wa.v  of  intelligent  distribution  : 
they  ha\'e  alwa.\s  been  in  the  mai'ket  to  sell  or- 
anges and  lemons  at  whatevei-  bii.\-ei-s  would  pay 
at  the  time  for  the  visible  suppl.v.  Even  when 
they  handled  less  than  iO',',  of  the  product,  they 
saved  themselves  from  the  dictation  of  the  buy- 
ers: the.v  killed  shipments  on  commission  later: 
the.v  widened  distribution:  they  nuiltiplied  ear- 
load  jioints.  Now  that  they  have,  as  reputed, 
of  the  gi-owers  and  70%  of  the  product  in 
their  hands,  the.v  still  have  no  idea  of  controlling 
jn'iees,  except  as  increased  demand  controls  them, 
and  they  are  speiulin.u-  hiuidreds  of  Ihousaiuls  of 
dollars  in  the  extension  of  this  effort  through 
fashionable  advertising,  which  the  times  demand. 
This  souiuls  eas.v,  but  it  is  not  easy.  It  is  impos- 
sible, unless  the  handling  of  the  product  from  the 
tree  through  the  packing-house  into  the  cars  and 
tc  the  consumer  is  concentrated  in  a  few  hands. 
And  vet  it  is  easv  in  a  wav — when  the  individual 


goes  away  back  and  sits  down.  Hut  the  great 
lights  that  failed  undertook  ccuitrol  of  the  product 
before  they  had  control  of  the  producers,  and  they 
hoped  to  .sell  the  product  at  a  price  arbitrarily 
fixed  before  they  had  any  experience  in  distribu- 
tion. It  seems  to  us  that  they  undertook  too 
much  with  both  producers  and  product  for  the 
times  in  which  they  ti-ied  to  act  wisely  and  etfect- 
ivelv. 


Well,  What  of  That? 

Effective  co-operation  will  come  in  all  lines  of 
fruit  selling,  or  of  other  farm  produce,  for  that 
matter,  just  as  soon  as  producers  are  read.v  to 
co-operate,  and  not  before.  Xo  Moses  can  lead 
to  the  promised  land  except  through  a  long  period 
of  hardship  in  the  wilderness.  .Many  Moseses  have 
led  into  the  wilderness,  and  there  the  people  now 
are.  groping  and  sufferin.er.  All  the  authoritiies 
say  that  education  must  bring  them  out  on  tlie 
other  side.  But  what  can  this  generation  do  for 
itself  ?  :\Iust  it  die  in  the  wilderness  as  did  those 
people  who  went  out  with  the  first  Moses  and  from 
whose  nostrils  no  fragrant  manna  or  other  i)er- 
fume  of  desert  flora  could  drive  the  aronui  of  the 
flesh  pots  of  Egypt?  We  believe  that  education, 
literally  construed,  can  be  made  to  heli>  at  once. 
For  education  is  "the  act  of  drawing  out",  and 
popular  education  we  lake  to  meaiL  for  the  sake 
of  this  argument,  a  jjopular  drawing  out — or,  in 
other  words,  drawing  out  the  people:  drawing 
them  out  from  their  individual  darkness,  selfi.sh- 
ness.  .sham  independence,  and  fragmentary  knowl- 
edge into  the  light  of  mutual  trust,  generous  im- 
l)ulse.  cordial  co-oi)eration  and  assembled  wisdom. 
These  are  rather  high-sounding  words  and  as  in- 
nocent of  efficiency  as  any  others  unless  it  should 
occur  to  some  how  easil.v  this  can  all  be  done — 
and  to  this  end  we  indulge  in  reminiscence: 

Before  we  came  to  California  in  1875,  as  afore- 
said, we  were  interested  with  the  export  cheese- 
makers  of  central  Xew  York.  This  cheese  was 
made  at  first  in  private  dairies  and  was  hauled 
into  railway  towns  on  certain  days,  bought  b,\- 
local  dealers,  and  shipped  to  Xew  York  City.  Soon 
some  of  it  began  to  go  to  Liveri)Ool  and  London, 
and  it  soon  appeared  that  England  would  take 
ii'.uch  larger  quantities  if  of  more  regular  and 
uniform  (pndity.  This  could  be  best  secured  b.v 
enlai'iiing  the  dairies  so  that  large  volumes  of 
milk  could  be  handled  b.v  those  who  could  make 
the  best  cheese,  and  the  co-oper;it ive  cheese-fae- 
tm-ies  arose  ami  nudtiplied.  The  product  then 
became  too  lai'ge  to  haul  to  railwa.v  towns  to  sell 
out  of  wagons,  and  the  local  dealers  .seemed  a 
useless  intervention,  and  so  the  Xew  York  bn.vers 
began  to  visit  the  factories  ami  bu.v  in  quantities 
from  the  shelves  of  the  curing-rooms.  Of  course, 
the  market  was  always  blue  with  them,  antl  the 
managers  of  the  factories  soon  found  that  all 
the.\'  kne^\•  was  what  the,\  could  read  in  iiajx-rs 
several  da.vs  old  or  what  the  bn.vers  pleased  to 
tell  theUL  So  the.v  took  occasion  as  thev  could  to 
ride  a  circuit  and  tr.v  to  post  each  other  on  what 
cheese  should  be  worth  from  the  seller's  point 
of  view.  A  little  later  it  became  clear  that  it 
would  be  easier  for  them  all  to  come  to  a  central 
point  than  to  be  cha.sing  each  other  around  a 
great  circle.  Xotice  was  given  to  the  bn.vers  that 
the  salesmen  would  be  at  one  place  at  a  certain 
da.v  to  sell  cheese.  The  buyers  themselves  had 
become  wearv  of  count rv  riding  to  the  factories, 
so  the.v  agreed  to  meet  the  salesmen  and  to  bu.v 
on  their  guaranties  of  the  goods  being  standard 
with  a  little  better  price  for  anything  which  would 
just  if  V  a  fanc.v  mark.  The  result  was  that  nearl.v 
the  whole  output  of  the  district,  amounting  to 
millions  of  boxes  a  year,  was  sold  at  regular  mar- 
ket da.vs:  bn.vers  were  satisfied  as  to  qualit.v.  and 
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sellers  knew  to  the  moment  what  the  distant  de- 
mand and  priee  and  the  loeiil  supply  were.  Both 
producers  and  buyers  took  membership  in  the  sim- 
ple organization  which  was  effected ;  small  fees 
were  charged  for  membership  which  yielded 
money  for  telegrams  and  other  market  informa- 
tion, and  the  producers  felt  that  they  were  selling 
on  something  like  the  same  basis  of  knowledge 
that  their  associates  were  buying.  IMcantime,  the 
factorymen,  being  drawn  together,  did  many 
things  for  the  development  and  improvement  of 
their  industry  which  they  would  never  have  been 
able  to  do  except  for  the  strength,  suggestion, 
and  inspiration  of  their  constant  association. 

A  Similar  Proposition  in  Fresno. 

Those  who  read  tiie  interesting  article  on  our 
first  ])age  concerning  the  raisin  industry  will  be 
reminded  of  the  frantic  efforts  at  organizat'on  for 
selling  purposes  which  raisin  producers  have  put 
forth  during  the  last  decade  ami  more.  Perhaps 
some  of  the  hints  we  have  given  of  reasons  why 
such  efforts  have  failed  may  have  some  connec- 
tion with  their  experience.  At  all  events,  they 
have  had  an  eventful  experience  and  are  at  the 
present  time  quite  unorganized.  It  occurs  to  us 
that  a  suggestion  of  a  simple  p]xchange  for  bring- 
ing growers  together  for  discussion,  trade,  or  for 
any  other  interesting  purpose,  may  serve  as  a 
basis  for  later  co-operative  action  which  will  in- 
clude whatever  is  desirable  to  bring  tlie  current 
selling  of  raisins  and  the  rational  i)roniotive  and 
protective  expenses  of  the  industry  upon  a  sound 
basis  of  general  participation.  We  believe  that 
such  an  organization  may  serve  a  most  important 
educational  purpose  as  well  as  be  directly  and 
practically  useful  to  producers.  It  will  be  an 
application  of  our  improved  definition  of  popular 
education — a  drawing  out  of  the  peojile  to  do 
whatever  is  good  for  them  and  their  industry. 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  a  proposition  to  this 
end  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Nutting,  of  Fresno,  is  attract- 
ing much  attention  and  receiving  favorable  com- 
ment in  the  local  journals.  If  it  should  work  out 
in  any  such  way  as  did  the  dairy  exchange  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  it  would  certainly  be  a 
splendid  agency  to  promote  trading  on  a  basis  of 
equal  information,  and  would  in  time  have  power 
to  do  many  things  which  the  prosperity  of  the 
industry  requires.  It  woidd,  above  all.  ])erhaps, 
ttach  growers  to  know  each  other  and  to  act  to- 
gether, which  is  the  secret  of  success  in  great  un- 
dertakings and  from  lack  of  which  the  greatest 
failures  and  disappointments  have  resulted.  With 
the  good  outlook  for  raisin  trade,  which  Mr.  Whit- 
ney describes  in  his  article,  it  would  seem  to  be 
a  most  favorable  time  for  undertaking  such  a 
simjile  and  elemental  organization  as  is  now  pro- 
jxjsed. 

Have  We  Not  Suffered  Enough? 

There  are  a  lot  of  conditions  continually  arising 
to  work  hardship  and  loss  which  would  be  pre- 
vented if  growers  would  do  any  little  thing  for 
their  own  protection — if  some  of  them  would  do 
a  I'ttle  thinking,  even  that  would  helj).  We  are 
thinking  particularly  of  the  melon  condition  in 
the  San  Joaquin  valley,  where  a  lot  of  people 
took  to  this  ero[)  because  some  dealers  advertised 
that  they  would  contract  for  melons  at  a  certain 
price.  Those  who  were  wise  entered  into  contract 
and  are,  we  presume,  getting  what  they  expected, 
but  a  lot  of  other  people  thought  they  had  a 
good  tip  in  this  advertising  and  did  not  make 
contracts,  but  planted  all  the  same.  This,  of 
course,  places  a  large  part  of  the  product  en- 
tirely at  the  mercy  of  the  buyers — providing 
man,v  take  the  tip  without  the  contract.  We 
understand  many  have  done  so,  and  we  hear  of 


considerable  quantities  which  cannot  be  sold  at 
the  cost  of  the  crates  which  contain  them.  It  is, 
of  course,  perfectl.y  legitimate  for  the  dealers  to 
advertise  contracts  and  to  make  them,  and  they 
are  not  under  any  obligation  to  buy  except  to 
cover  their  contracts,  but  it  is  inexpressibly  sad 
to  see  the  results  as  they  currently  work  out.  So 
long,  of  course,  as  people  will  plant  melons  on 
the  chance  of  selling  them  to  local  ])uyers  and 
shippers,  they  are  in  danger  of  disaster  which  they 
would  readily  avoid  by  organization  which  would 
enable  them  to  sell  more  or  advise  them  to  plant 
less.  ITow  can  we  help  to  bring  our  production 
upon  a  safer  and  more  profitable  basis?  That  is 
what  we  sincerely  desire  to  do  and  are  willing  to 
work  toward  that  end.  Who  will  tell  us  what  we 
can  do  to  advantage  just  at  this  time? 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Poisoning  Birds. 

To  the  Editor:  1  have  a  ranch  in  the  Sonoma 
hills.  The  wild  birds  are  something  terrible.  They 
have  about  eaten  up  our  cherries  and  apricot 
eroi)s.  Please  advise  me  as  to  how  to  poison  them 
suddenly  and  how  to  apply  it,  etc.,  or  any  other 
method  that  will  save  the  fruit. — Owner,  San 
Francisco. 

A  formula  which  is  used  for  a  bird  poison  is  as 
follows :  Dissolve  an  ounce  of  strychnine  in  about 
two  (piarts  of  boiling  water  and  then  stir  in  about 
half  a  bushel  of  wheat;  then  mix  a  small  amount 
of  flour  and  powdered  sugar  together  and  stir  in 
to  the  wheat  until  it  has  taken  up  all  the  moisture. 
This  material  can  then  be  put  out  in  small 
ainounts,  out  of  the  reach  of  domestic  animals,  in 
places  most  likely  to  be  visited  by  the  birds.  Some 
u.'jc  the  ])oisoned  water,  placing  it  convenient  for 
them  to  drink.  AVe  must  advise  you,  however, 
that  it  is  not  easy  to  poison  birds,  especially  those 
which  come  in  to  destroy  a  fruit  crop  and  in  the 
abundance  of  the  fruit  pay  very  little  attenticui 
to  the  other  foods  which  contain  poison.  Still 
you  may  like  to  experiment  with  the  poisoning 
method. 

Fruit  is  most  easil\-  protected  by  fi-ee  use  of 
shotguns  with  bird  shot,  many  birds  being  killed 
and  many  more  being  driven  away  by  the  shoot- 
ing. Still  it  must  be  admitted  that  all  methods 
against  birds  are  rather  unsatisfactory  in  places 
where  many  of  them  are  gathered  together  on 
small  acreages  of  ri|)ening  fruit. 

Some  More  Glorious  Figures. 

To  the  Editor:  Could  you  tell  me  what  is  near 
the  highest  ]irice  per  acre  that  fruit  land  jtlanted 
to  fruit  usually  brings  in  California  ?  And  what 
is  about  the  estimated  worth  of  the  product  of  an 
acre  of  such  each  year?  A  fellow  just  returned 
from  California  was  telling  me  last  week  that 
land  was  selling  in  ('alifornia  for  $5000  ])er  acre 
planted  to  })lums,  prunes,  etc.  I  would  like  to 
know  the  truth  in  regard  to  it. — Enquirer,  Iowa. 

There  have  been  sales  of  improved  orchard 
pi'operties,  including  quite  extensive  buildings, 
however,  as  high  as  $4000  or  $5000  per  acre.  We 
do  not  know  what  is  the  highest  price  for  which 
an  acre-yield  of  fruit  has  ever  been  sold.  Some- 
where between  one  or  two  thousand  dollars,  per- 
haps, but  of  cours(>  all  siu'h  figures  do  not  repre- 
sent the  ordiiuiry  run  of  values  or  of  returns.  If 
\ou  should  divide  your  informant's  figures  by  ten 
you  would  come  nearer  to  the  truth  and  still  be 
on  the  upward  side  of  it,  probably. 

Bean  Aphis — Peach  Re-heading. 

To  the  Editor :  There  seems  to  be  a  pest  of 
aphides  on  the  horse  beans  in  this  vicinity.  Can 
you  tell  us  what  we  can  do  to  get  rid  of  them  or 
to  avoid  them  in  future T   I  am  a  little  afraid  it  is 


too  late  to  remedy  the  crop  now,  but  would  it 
hurt  stock — horses  or  pigs — to  feed  the  beans  to 
them  at  once?  I  have  never  known  such  a  pest 
on  any  beans  before.  I  have  a  peach  tree,  grown 
from  seed,  about  40  years  old.  There  are  two 
young  shoots  I  have  let  grow,  intending  to  cut 
off  the  old  tree  in  hope  that  the  new  growth  would 
bear  and  become  a  good  bearing  tree.  Is  it  likely 
to? — Grower,  San  Gregorio. 

In  order  to  fight  apple  aphis  on  the  young  plants 
which  they  infest,  it  is  necessary  to  begin  very 
early  to  spray,  and  to  spray  fretpiently,  so  that 
the  insect  may  not  have  an  opportunity  to  exer- 
cise its  wonderful  power  of  reproduction.  Sev- 
eral simple  remedies  against  aphis  are  kerosene 
emulsion,  tobacco  extract,  soap  solutions,  etc. 
The  abundance  of  these  pests  is  conditioned  large- 
ly upon  the  weather.  They  multiply  most  rapidly 
during  cool,  cloudy  days  and  nights  and  are  often 
almost  annihilated  by  a  few  days  of  high  heat. 
I'ossibly  their  occurrence  this  year  is  due  to  the 
lower  temperature  which  has  prevailed  in  most 
parts  of  the  State  during  this  summer. 

The  new  shoots  of  your  peach  tree  will  bear 
well  and  be  long  lived  and  satisfactory  if  the  old 
stem  from  which  they  emerged  is  not  allowed  to 
decay.  Cut  away  the  old  parts  quite  near  the 
new  shoots  and  paint  the  wound  with  ordinary 
lead  oil  paint,  rather  thick,  and  using  only  enough 
to  cover  the  wound  well  without  running  down 
upon  the  bark.  The  i)each  tree  is  generally  bene- 
fited by  giving  it  a  new  top  in  this  way. 

Red  Spider  and  the  Almond. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  sending  you  leaves  picked 
from  an  almond  tree ;  will  you  please  let  me  know 
if  they  are  affected  with  the  yellow  mite.  "Cali- 
fornia Fruits"  gives  as  treatment  a  sulphur  spray, 
is  there  any  danger  of  hurting  the  crop  now  on 
trees  with  this  spray.  Are  the  yellow  mites  re- 
sponsible for  the  nuts  breaking  open  as  ])er  sam- 
ple I  am  sending. — C.  W.  L.,  Neenach. 

There  is  some  mite  work  on  the  foliage  which 
should  have  been  checked,  as  soon  as  seen,  by 
sulphuring.  The  size  and  thinness  of  the  leaves 
indicate,  however,  that  it  is  a  shortage  of  moisture 
or  other  soil  trouble  which  prevents  the  trees  from 
making  a  stronger  growth.  This  is  also  the  cause 
of  the  abnormal  high  coloring  and  premature 
opening  of  the  hulls,  as  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  mites  enough  to  fully  account  for  these 
troubles. 

Seed  Farm  Refuse  as  a  Fertilizer. 

To  the  Pjditor :  Can  you  give  me  any  infoi'ma- 
tion  as  to  whether  cleanings  from  sweet  peas  or 
all  kinds  of  seeds  grown  on  a  seed  farm  would  be 
of  any  value  as  a  fertilizer  on  sandy  loam  soil  for 
an  orchard?  This  has  been  in  a  pile  for  three 
years  or  more,  and  I  can  get  it  for  the  hauling. 
There  are  a  hundred  loads  or  more  of  it  and  not 
very  far  to  haul. — Reader,  San  Juan. 

It  would  be  worth  more  on  a  heavy  soil,  be- 
cause the  danger  of  drying  out  would  be  less  and 
the  surety  of  reduction  to  humus  greater.  To  get 
the  highest  value  from  such  stuff  it  should  be 
composted  with  water  and  turning  in  heaps,  but 
that  would  occasion  expense  beyond  value  prob- 
ably, unless  it  could  be  composted  with  manure 
for  market  garden  purposes.  In  your  case  we 
should  consider  the  hauling  good  work  for  idle 
teams  and  would  spread  the  stuff  rather  thinly  to 
be  covered  in  with  fall  plowing,  so  that  its  decay 
could  be  promoted  during  the  rainy  season. 

Sulphur  Not  Changeable. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  the  sulphur  that  a  grower  has 
had  on  hand  for  a  year  fit  to  sulphur  grape  vines 
with  for  oidium?  Has  it  the  strength  it  ought 
to  have? — Reader,  Dinuba. 

It  is  all  right  unless  it  has  become  compacted 
by  moisture  so  as  to  be  lumpy  and  not  distribute 
well.  It  does  not  change  in  quality  by  age. 
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University  Station  Work  in 
Southern  California. 


In  accordance  with  Ihc  law  establishinjr  the 
Southern  California  Pathological  Laboratory  and 
Citrus  Experiment  Station  of  the  rniversity.  Di- 
rector E.  J.  Wickson  submitted  for  the  ap[)roval 
of  President  Wheeler  and  for  adoption  l)y  the 
Board  of  Regents  the  following  outline  of  work 
for  the  fiscal  year  1911-12,  which  was  adopted  by 
the  Regents  at  their  meeting  on  August  8. 

1.  We  shall  proceed  to  secure  the  new  and 
extended  facilities  for  work  generously  made  by 
the  legislature  of  1911.  to  wit : 

(a)  Purchase  of  land  and  erection  of  build- 
ings at  the  Riverside  Citrus  Experiment 
Station,  etc   ..$25,000 

(b)  Enlargement  of  laboratory  at  Whittier  4,000 

(c)  Heating  furnace  for  laboratory  at 
Whittier    400 

(d)  Barn  and  workshop  for  laboratory  at 
Whittier    1.000 

(e)  Laboratory  equipment  at  Whittier.  .  .  2.000 
These  sums  are  in  addition  to  the  customary 

legislative  appropriation  for  maintenance  and  will 
provide  greatly  needed  opportunities  for  develop- 
ing undertakings  now  in  progress  and  for  taking 
up  some  new  lines. 

2.  As  a  branch  of  the  work  of  the  Southern 
California  Pathological  Laboratory  and  Citrus 
Experiment  Station  of  the  University,  the  legis- 
lature of  1911  appropriated  .$15,000  for  two  years 
for  the  extension  of  research  and  experiment  in 
the  Imperial  valley.  This  was  made  on  the  basis 
of  sat'.sfactory  service  rendered  under  the  appro- 
priation of  $6000  by  the  legislature  of  1909,  of 
which  the  results  have  been  pul)lished.  This  ex- 
tended study  of  the  peculiar  agricultural  condi- 
tions and  problems  of  the  Colorado  river  district 
will  begin  at  once. 

3.  Work  will  be  continued  upon  the  "brown 
spot  of  the  orange"  in  an  endeavor  to  obtain  fur- 
ther knowledge  in  regard  to  the  cause  and  means 
of  control  of  this  very  obscure  and  troublesome 
disease. 

4.  Investigation  will  be  carried  on  upon  a  con- 
siderable scale  in  connection  with  the  various  more 
ol)scure  diseases  causing  the  deterioration  of 
lemons.  Such  troidiles  as  the  "red  rot."  "black 
spot."  "i)itting"  and  other  similar  effects  uixm 
the  rind  of  the  fruit  will  receive  attention.  Also 
certain  fungus  decays  which  are  not  yet  thcu-- 
oughly  understood,  jjarticularly  those  caused  l)y 
the  so-called  "cottony  fimgus"  of  the  form  known 
as  "gray  rot." 

5.  Our  investigations  concerning  the  English 
walnut,  which  have  gone  on  for  several  years,  will 
be  continued,  particularly  along  the  line  of  de- 
veloi)ing  and  testing  new  varieties.  In  this  work 
the  object  has  been  to  obtain  varieties  more  or 
less  immune  to  the  walnut  blight  and  also  having 
desirable  commercial  qualities. 

6.  Other  plant  disease  investigations  will  take 
up  the  matter  of  vegetable  diseases,  particularly 
those  affecting  the  tomato,  sweet  potato  and 
watermelon.  All  of  these  crops  are  troubled  with 
serious  and  destructive  pests. 

7.  Study  will  be  continued  upon  the  "crown 
gall,"  one  of  the  most  serious  disea.ses  affecting 
fruit  trees  in  this  State.  Such  work  will  consist 
both  in  the  study  of  the  orgau'sm  causing  the 
trouble  and  its  relation  to  various  trees,  and  also 
work  from  the  nurseryman's  standpoint  in  con- 
nection with  the  possibility  and  feasibility  of 
growing  trees  immune  to  these  diseases. 

8.  In  entomology,  work  will  be  continued 
along  the  line  of  special  studies  upon  citrus  tree 
in.spcts. 

9.  In  Pomology  considerable  work  is  under 
way  in  coiuiection  with  improving  fruit  varieties 
by  selection,  particularly  in  the  case  of  citrus 
fruits,  and  also  in  introducing  and  propagating 
desirable  new  fruits  for  southern  California. 

10.  Investigations  are  also  being  conducted 
upon  the  life  history  of  our  citrus  fruits  in  con- 
nection with  various  questions  affecting  the  de- 
velopment and  nature  of  the  fruit.  It  is  proposed, 
during  the  coming  year,  to  commence  a  special 
iDvestigatiou  of  the  relation  of  the  citrus  tree  to 


soil  conditions  as  affecting  the  health  of  the  tree 
and  the  production  of  the  fruit.  This  study  will 
be  carried  on  partly  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
soil  and  partly  from  that  of  the  tree.  It  will 
therefore  involve  the  services  on  the  one  hand 
of  the  soil  chemist,  physicist  and  bacteriologist 
and  on  the  other  hand  that  of  the  plant  physiolo- 
gist. 

11.  There  will  also  be  continued  soil  investiga- 
tions already  under  way  in  regard  to  soil  fer- 
tility and  treatment.  This  concludes  the  list  of 
specific  subjects  of  investigation,  but  in  addition 
to  these  the  Southern  California  Station  will  con- 
tinue as  in  the  past  to  carry  on  a  large  amount 
of  other  work  of  a  routine  or  general  nature  in 
the  way  of  minor  investigations,  field  studies  aiul 
examinations  and  handling  of  correspondence. 

WALNUTS  AND  ALMONDS. 


Ti)  the  Editor:  1  am  planning  on  planting  about 
20  acres  of  my  ranch  to  walnuts.  There  seems  to 
be  a  difference  of  opinion  among  my  neighbors 
as  to  the  best  way  to  .start.  I  cannot  afford  the 
grafted  trees,  much  as  I  would  like  to.  So  I 
have  thought  seriously  of  sprouting  the  black 
walnuts,  as  per  your  book,  "California  Fruits," 
and  planting  the  sprouted  nut  out  in  the  orchard. 
Some  claim  this  is  the  logical  way  to  do,  as  the 
tap  root  is  never  disturbed.  If  I  should  do  this 
very  early  in  the  spring  of  1912.  could  1  bud  them 
in  the  fall  of  1912?  About  what  year  would  this 
I)lan  bring  me  my  first  crop  if  I  bud  to  Franquette 
and  ^layette  buds?  Do  you  think  this  plan  ad- 
visable.'   I  will  api)reciate  any  suggestions. 

I  have  about  -M)  acres  of  almonds  and  some  of 
the  trees  now  are  beginning  to  shed  their  foliage. 
.Many  of  them  are  (juite  yellow,  although  the  inits 
still  hold  on  and  are  in  fairly  good  shape,  although 
ripening  fast.  I  nnist  tell  you  first  that  the  or- 
chard has  not  been  plowed  or  pruned  for  three  or 
four  years  until  I  came  on  it  this  spring  and  nmn- 
aged  to  get  it  plowed  one  way  only  and  have  cul- 
tivated it  three  or  four  times  this  season.  Some 
of  the  trees  look  splendid,  while  the  very  next  tree 
will  look  sickly.  The  soil  is  light,  sandy,  rolling.  I 
was  making  arrangements  for  a  dressing  of  .stable 
manure  for  the  orchard  when  I  was  told  that  the 
soil  was  so  light  that  the  nu)isture  would  not  stay 
in  it  long  enough  to  rot  the  nuinure.  Then  I  be- 
gan to  look  into  commercial  fertilizers,  but  find 
that  almond  fertili/ing  has  not  been  practiced  to 
a  very  great  exteiit. 

I  would  like  to  have  you  suggest  something  to 
lie]|)  me  out.  Which  fertilizer  is  best  to  use?  The 
stable  manure  is  the  cheapest,  of  course.  Possibly 
a  good  pruning,  plowing  and  cultivation  will  be 
all  that  is  necessar\'.  The  trees  ai'c  eight  or  ten 
years  old.  Ownkk. 

Brentwood. 

[It  is  possible  to  jjlant  the  nuts  in  place  and  graft 
the  seedlings  which  make  sufficient  growth  the 
first  summer  and  during  the  fall  and  spring,  but 
it  is  usually  better  to  allow  the  seedlings  to  grow 
two  oi-  three  years  in  place  before  gruftini:.  be- 
cause grafting  is  nuich  easier  in  well  hardened 
wood  than  in  the  seedling.  That  the  cla-m  that 
there  is  much  advantage  in  growing  the  tap  root 
in  place  is  very  doiditf\il.  All  things  considered, 
it  is  better  to  grow  your  seedlings  in  the  nursery, 
where  they  can  be  cultivated  and  watered  with 
much  less  expense,  and  plant  out  in  i)ermanent 
))laces  at  oiu>  or  two  years  old. 

Your  almond  trees  are  evidently  sufTering  from 
lack  of  moisture  which  would  be  retained  by  cul- 
tivation. It  is.  of  course,  possible  that  the  trees 
have  become  unthrifty  through  neglect  or  for  lack 
of  sufTicient  plant  food.  An  application  of  stable 
manure  would  be  very  desirable,  although  in  the 
case  of  light  soils  it  should  be  applied  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  rainy  season,  allowed  to  leach  out 
by  the  rains,  and  worke(J  in  during  the  winter 


plowing.  So  long  as  you  have  stable  manure 
available  there  is  no  reason  for  giving  attention 
to  commercial  fertilizers  (which  are,  however,  as 
good  for  almonds  as  for  any  other  trees),  but  do 
not  apply  stable  manure  in  the  si)ring.  because  it 
will  have  a  tendency  to  cause  the  soil  to  dry  out 
too  much  during  the  fall  and  summer.  In  the 
restoration  of  the  orchard,  pruning  out  weak  and 
dead  wood  should  be  given  attention.  Such  a 
course  of  treatment  as  you  ])ropose  would  work 
a  great  advantage  in  the  condition  of  the  trees, 
and  they  are  of  the  age  when  such  treatment 
would  be  most  salutary. — EniTon.l 


PEAR-RINGS  CAUSED  BY  FREEZING. 


To  the  Editor:  The  accompanying  photograph 
illustrates  a  blemish  of  the  Bartlett  pear,  the  cause 
of  which  has.  so  far  as  I  know,  never  been  defi- 
nitely settled.  This  is  the  so-called  "ring  around 
the  pear."  which  is  of  quite  general  occurrence 
during  certain  seasons  and  is  often  the  cause  of 


1 

The  Frost  Ring  on  the 

Pear. 

considerable  loss  to  the  quality  and  selling  price 
of  the  fruit.  This  blemish  consists  of  a  scabby 
ring  of  surface  tissue,  sometimes  extending  uni- 
formly around  the  pear,  or  again  ocoirring  only 
on  one  side  or  part  way  around  the  fruit.  The 
cfTect  somewhat  resembles  that  of  pear  scab,  but 
it  is  quite  distinct  from  the  latter  and  is  easily 
distingu'shed  by  one  familiar  with  scab.  The 
scab  fungus,  Fusicladium  piriinim.  is  never  found 
in  connection  with  the  trouble  which  we  are  di'- 
scriiiing.  although  it  may  occur  sinudtaneousl\' 
with  it. 

Observations  during  the  present  season  have 
established  clearly  that  this  ring  around  the  pear 
is  a  frost  effect  occurring  when  the  fruit  is  ver\' 
young.  During  the  ])ast  spring  immense  damage 
was  caused  to  fruit  cro])s  all  over  the  central  and 
northern  part  of  California  by  late  frosts,  and  as 
an  after-effect  of  this  these  ringed  pears  iiavc 
been  (piite  al)undant.  The  surface  t'ssue  of  the 
young  fru't  is  slightly  frozen  just  back  of  the 
petals  of  the  flower  and  .such  pears  as  are  not 
affected  severely  enough  to  cause  them  to  fall,  go 
on  developing  until  they  reach  the  condition 
shown  in  the  jihotograph.  The  growth  of  the 
tissue  under  the  frozen  ring  is  retarded  and  the 
developing  fruit  becomes  constricted  at  this  point. 

R.M.iMi  E.  SMrni. 

University  of  ( 'alifm-nia.  Berkeley. 


HINTS  ON  SUMMER  PRUNING  OF  APPLES. 

Prof.  AV.  H.  Wicks,  hot ricuit urist  of  the  Idaho 
Experiment  Station,  gives  the  following  notes  on 
summer  pruning  of  the  apple  tree:  ".Much  has 
been  said  in  regard  to  sununer  pruning  of  fruit 
trees  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  but  as  a  matter  of 
fact  very  few  of  our  orchardists  actually  do  sum- 
mer pruning  to  any  great  extent.  Theoretically 
most  people  think  it  a  very  desirable  thing,  but. 
like  other  practical  phases  of  fruit  growing,  it 
requires  definite  ideas  and  some  experience. 

"After  the  orchardist  has  made  a  careful  in- 
spection of  his  trees  he  will  find  some  growing 
too  fas^  i^  proportion  to  the  amount  of  fruit 
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borne,  while  the  reverse  of  this  will  be  noticed 
on  certain  trees.  Pruning  while  the  tree  is  dor- 
jnant,  or  winter  prnning,  as  it  is  termed,  causes 
the  tree  to  produce  wood  the  following  season 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  removed  at  this  time. 
Summer  pruning — that  is,  pruning  during  the 
growing  season,  about  July  or  the  first  of  August 
— causes  the  tree  to  send  its  energies  to  the  for- 
mation of  fruit  spurs  and  fruit. 

"The  Experiment  Station  at  Moscow,  Idaho,  is 
conducting  a  pruning  experiment  in  order  to 
collect  accurate  data  on  this  sub.iect.  The  or- 
chard in  which  this  work  is  being  done  is  now 
six  years  old,  and,  while  the  results  obtained  so 
far  are  in  no  way  conclusive,  they  are  very  sug- 
gestive. The  two  varieties  used  in  this  experi- 
ment are  Wagner  and  Jonathan.  The  Wagner 
trees  which  have  been  summer-pruned  have  yield- 
ed practically  twice  as  much  as  winter-pruned; 
while  the  Jonathan  has  given  about  one-third 
higher  yield  in  favor  of  summer  pruning. 

"Summer  pruning  gives  an  opportunity  to  thin 
out  the  tree  for  the  benefit  of  the  present  crop. 
It  is  now  time  for  the  orchardists  to  be  watch- 
ing for  the  formation  of  terminal  buds  if  summer 
priming  is  practiced.  Pruning  before  these  1iuds 
have  been  formed  will  cause  a  second  growth  to 
start,  which  is  not  desired." 


NATURAL  PROPS  FOR  FRUIT  TREES. 


To  the  Editor:  The  twining  together  of  snudl 
shoots  from  ad.joining  branches  of  apple  trees  so 
as  to  form  a  bridge  between  the  two  that  will  be- 
come a  support  for  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit  is  a 
practice  that  is  but  little  known  in  this  State,  but 
has  been  tried  with  considerable  success  in  the 
Pa.jaro  valley.  Soon  after  the  leaders  of  the  tree 
are  well  formed  and  side  shoots  are  long  enough 
to  meet  and  overlap  somewhat,  two  shoots  about 
eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  above  the  trunk  are 
twined  together  so  that  they  will  grow  into  one, 
forming  a  bridge  that  will  prevent  splitting,  no 
matter  how  heavy  a  load  is  borne. 

The  four  or  five  main  branches  are  thus  tied 
together,  each  to  the  ones  nearest.  No  shoots  are 
allowed  to  grow  from  the  connecting  link  formed, 
although  it  continues  to  grow  and  thicken  as  the 
tree  increases  in  size.  This  forms  a  solid  head  to 
the  trees  and  saves  a  large  part  of  the  propping 
that  is  necessary  when  each  branch  is  unconnected 
with  the  others.  Propping  of  the  small  branches 
above  this  bridge  still  has  to  be  done. 

It  is  also  claimed  by  growers  who  practice  this 
system  that  the  strength  of  the  tree  is  more  evenly 
distributed  than  when  each  branch  is  by  itself,  as 
weakness  on  one  side  of  the  tree  is  overcome  by 
sap  flowing  through  the  bridge  from  the  stronger 
parts. 

This  system  of  training  trees  is  practiced  mainly 
with  the  Bellefleurs,  as  they  are  in  more  danger 
of  breaking  under  a  heavy  load  than  the  pippins. 
It  could,  however,  be  employed  with  any  variety 
of  tree.  It  was  first  used  in  Europe  in  making 
pear  hedges,  where  the  twigs  from  ad.ioining 
bushes  were  so  twined  together  that  a  solid  fence 
was  formed  from  one  end  of  the  hedge  to  the 
other.  D.  J.  W. 


WHAT  NEGLECTED  FIGS  MAY  DO. 

To  the  Editor :  Possibly  you  may  be  interested 
to  know  the  following  facts  as  to  what  the  white 
Adriatic  fig  will  do  when  left  all  alone. 

In  189:^  I  visited  California,  and,  in  keeping 
w'th  the  fashion  at  the  time,  was  swept  off  my 
feet  and  bought  a  mile  square  of  land  before  I 
got  away.  My  intention  was  to  plant  it  at  once. 
I  had  planted  20  acres  to  figs  when  Tirover  Cleve- 
land begun  to  develop  his  historic  and  highly 
spectacular  administration  of  reforms.  In  less 
than  sixty  days  he  had  reformed  me  out  of  about 
i|<-K)  000,  llie  funds  I  had  intended  lo  use  in  my 
planting. 

lieing  unwilling  to  ornament  my  purchase  with 
a  mortgage,  I  simply  (|uit — renting  my  ground 
for  a  sheep  pasture.  The  gentle  sheep  held  undis- 
puted possession  until  the  advent  of  the  Western 
Pacific,  when  I  found  there  was  so  much  disturb- 
ance I  sent  a  man  out  to  investigate.  He  reported 
that  the  figs  were  "all  there";  that  they  had 
made  an  enormous  growth,  with  a  spread  of  over 
thirty  feet,  and  were  loaded  with  the  finest  fruil 
he  ever  saw.   I  am  advised  the  fruit  now  nearing 


harvest  is  worth  $1500.  These  trees  have  never 
had  any  irrigation,  cultivation  or  care  whatever. 
They  are  on  a  knoll  about  eighty  feet  higher  than 
Feather  river,  near  Oroville,  Butte  county.  It  is 
red  foothill  soil  from  thirty  to  sixty  feet  deep. 

Chicago,  111.  E.  S.  Weedkx. 


GROWING  FRUIT  TREES  ON  DREDGE 
TAILINGS. 


Mr.  J.  H.  Leggett,  of  Oroville,  reports  favor- 
ably upon  the  continuation  of  his  experiment  in 
growing  fruit  trees  on  the  cobbles  and  gravel 
thrown  out  by  the  gold  dredges  working  in  the 
Feather  river  and  its  adjacent  bank  lands.  Mr. 
Leggett  states  that  after  the  rock  crusher  has 
leveled  his  land  he  proposes  to  plant  the  entire 
tract  in  olives,  which,  it  has  been  demonstrated. 


Prof.  II.  J.  Quale  of  the  University  of  California 
has  .just  prepared  a  publication  which  appears 
as  Bulletin  214  of  the  Experiment  Station  at 
Berkele)'.  It  shows  high  qiiality  scientific  work 
serving  a  most  important  practical  purpose.  In 
his  introductory  paragraphs  Prof.  Quayle  presents 
general  facts  of  striking  public  interest,  as  fol- 
lows : 

What  Pests  Cost. — That  insect  pests  are  one  of 
the  important  factors  in  the  citriis  fruit  industry 
of  southern  California  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
more  than  half  a  million  dollars  is  expended  an- 
nually in  their  control.  This  amount  includes 
only  what  is  actually  expended  in  fumigation  and 
spraying,  and  does  not  take  into  consideration  the 
loss  of  fruit  from  improperly  treated  trees  or  trees 
not  treated  at  all.  The  cost  of  fumigation  in  one 
county  alone  amounts  to  .$200,000  annuall.y.  Fur- 
thermore, each  county  maintains  a  horticultural 
commissioner,  and  many  of  them  a  corps  of  in- 
spectors, primarily  on  account  of  insect  enemies, 
who  are  charged  with  the  quarantine  and  inspec- 
tion work,  the  cost  of  which  in  some  of  the  coun- 
ties may  run  as  high  as  $25,000  anually.  That  all 
of  this  vigilance  is  necessary  seems  to  be  war- 
ranted from  the  thirty  years'  experience  of  the 
most  important  citrus  fruit  section  of  the  United 
States. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  average  cost  of 
fumigation  per  tree,  taking  the  whole  of  the 
whole  of  the  citrus  belt,  amounts  to  about  30  or 
40  cent.s,  which  means  an  expense  of  approxi- 
mately $80  to  $40  per  acre,  and  this  is  done  on 
an  average  about  every  other  year.  This  is  in- 
tensive insect  fighting,  but  when  the  improved 
market  value  of  the  fruit  is  considered  it  is  money 
.judiciously  spent  with  such  a  valuable  crop  as 
the  orange  or  lemon. 

The  Citrus  Districts. — Commercial  citrus  cul- 
ture in  California  is  confined  to  seven  counties 
south  of  the  Tehachapi  mountain  range,  namely, 
Santa  Barbara,  Ventura,  Los  Angeles,  Orange, 
Riverside,  San  Bernardino  and  San  Diego ;  and 
the  two  counties  north  of  this  range,  namely, 
Tulare  in  the  Tipper  San  Joaquin  valley,  and 
Butte  in  the  upper  Sacramento  valley.  The 
southern  counties  form  a  section  contiguous  to 
the  coast  line,  and  which  has  a  coast  climate,  ex- 
cepting Riverside-Redlands  district,  which  ap- 
proaches the  interior  conditions  on  account  of  its 
distance  from  the  ocean  (60  to  75  miles),  without 
being  separated  by  a  well-defined  natural  barrier. 
The  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  valley  citrus 
districts  have  the  typically  interior  climate,  which 
is  characterized  by  hotter  summers  than  that  of 
the  more  equal)le  coast  counties. 

Climates  and  Insects. — These  general  climatic 
difl'erences  appeal"  to  account  for  the  differences 
in  the  insect  pests,  not  onl.y  of  the  northern  and 
southern  sections,  but  also  within  the  latter  sec- 
tion itself,  since  even  here  there  is  a  wide  range 
of  variation.  However,  it  is  not  safe  to  speak  too 
confidently  of  the  influence  of  climate  on  insect 
distribution.  Time  has  changed  a  number  of  ideas 
to  correspond  with  the  facts  as  they  exist  today. 
It  had  been  asserted  that  California  need  have  no 
fear  of  the  citrus  white  fly,  yet  this  pest  got  a 
fairly  good  foothold  in  i\  part  of  the  State  least 


thrive  remarkably  well  upon  the  dredged  soil. 

"A  lazy  man's  way  to  grow  fruit,  Avith  a  cap- 
italist's return,"  is  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Leggett 
describes  fruit  growing  upon  dredged  land.  To 
begin  with,  there  is  no  plowing  to  be  done,  for 
in  mining  the  dredge  has  literally  plowed  it  for  a 
depth  of  40  feet.  Neither  are  there  weeds  to  be 
hoed,  for  weeds  do  not  thrive  on  a  surface  area 
of  clean-washed  gravel  and  cobbles.  The  amount 
of  irrigation,  too,  is  reduced  to  the  minimum,  for 
Mr.  Leggett 's  experience  has  shown  him  that  the 
trees  require  but  one  per  cent  of  the  irrigation 
required  by  the  ordinary  method. 

[We  do  not  get  this  statement  from  Mr.  Leg- 
gett. It  looks  to  us  as  though  the  irrigation 
needs  were  minimized  almost  to  the  vanishing 
point.  We  shall  probably  know  more  on  this 
subject  later. — Editoe.] 


suited  to  it,  according  to  theory.  It  was  also  held 
that  the  black  scale  would  not  exist  in  the  River- 
side section,  yet  it  occurs  there  and  attacks  citrus 
trees.  Likewise,  the  purjTle  was  supposed  not  to 
become  a  pest  in  arid  California,  and,  if  it  did 
become  established,  it  would  be  limited  to  a  nar- 
rower range  than  its  distribution  at  the  present 
time  indicates. 

In  general,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
black  scale  thrives  best  in  sections  near  the  coast, 
as  shown  by  its  prevalence  in  the  citrus  belt  from 
Santa  Barbara  to  San  Diego,  and  also  on  decidu- 
ous trees  in  the  coast  counties  of  the  north.  The 
interior  valley  citrus  sections  are  not  troubled 
with  the  black  scale,  though  it  may  occur  there  on 
such  plants  as  the  olive  and  oleander.  The  purple 
scale,  thus  far,  is  limited  to  the  coast  counties, 
occurring  with  the  black,  but  not  of  such  wide 
distribution.  The  red  and  yellow  scales  occur 
both  near  the  coast  and  in  the  interior,  though 
they  are  considered  the  more  typical  scales  of  the 
warmer  interior  sections. 

Pests  Are  Worst. — Aside  from  the  scale  insects 
mentioned,  the  next  most  general  citrus  tree  pests 
are  to  be  found  among  the  spiders  and  mites.  The 
Florida  red  spider  and  the  six-spotted  mite  are 
widely  distributed,  while  the  silver  mite  of  the 
lemon  is  restricted  to  a  limited  section  in  San 
Diego  county.  The  mealy  bug  has  become  a 
rather  serious  pest  in  certain  limited  sections  in 
Ventura  and  San  Diego  counties,  and  also  smaller 
infestations  in  other  counties.  The  soft  brown, 
cottony  cushion,  and  a  few  other  scales  sometimes 
occur  in  considerable  numbers  over  small  areas, 
but  are  not  u.sually  considered  permanent  pests. 
A  species  of  thrips  has  recently  come  into  promi- 
nence as  a  pest  in  the  San  Joaquin  section.  The 
orange  tortrix  is  the  only  insect  that  burrows  into 
the  orange  itself  to  any  extent,  and  this  fortun- 
ately has  not  become  a  very  important  pest  thus 
far.  Other  insects  which  attack  the  fruit  occas- 
ionally are  grasshoppers,  katydids  and  cutworms. 
Other  biting  insects  attacking  the  leaves  only  are 
Fuller's  rose  beetle  and  the  common  Diabrotiea. 

A  couple  of  dozen  species  will  thus  cover  all 
the  insects  of  economic  importance  attacking  cit- 
rus trees  in  California,  and  of  these,  practically 
all  of  the  control  work  is  directed  against  but 
four  of  the  scale  insects,  the  black  (Saissetia  oleae 
Bern.),  the  red  (Chrysomphalus  aurantii  Mask.), 
the  yellow  (C-hrysomphalus  aurantii  var.  citrines 
Coq.)  and  the  purple  (Lepidosaphes  beckii 
Newm.).  The  present  publication  is  intended  to 
give  a  popular  account  of  all  those  species  likely 
to  be  considered  of  economic  importance,  together 
with  their  chief  attendant  parasites  or  enemies. 
This  includes  a  discussion  of  their  lif(>  history 
and  habits,  mainly,  since  the  principal  reliance  for 
control,  which  is  fumigation,  is  discussed  in  sep- 
arate publications  from  the  California  Station  and 
also  the  Department  at  Wa.shingloii.  A  brief  put- 
line  of  spraying  and  fumigation  is,  however,  ap- 
pended which  gives  the  essential  facts  for  these 
operat'ons.  The  control  of  those  pests' which  are 
not  handled  by  fumigation  or  spraying  is  given  in 
the  discussion  of  each  species. 

Prof.  Quayle,  during  the  progress  of  his  work, 
was  resident  at  the  University  Laboratory  at 
Whittier  and  gave  much  time  to  orchard  studies 
in  southern  California, 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


With  the  Fruit  Men. 

That  the  disease  of  the  grai)e  known 
as  "little  leaf"  is  due  to  climatic  reasons 
rather  than  to  poor  soil  or  bacterial 
cause  is  the  oiiinion  of  Prof.  Frederic  T. 
Bioletti.  viticulturist  of  the  University  of 
California,  after  investigating  conditions 
in  the  San  .loaquin  valley  from  Modesto 
to  Porterville.  Prof.  Bioletti  examined 
into  conditions,  and  although  investiga- 
tions will  be  continued,  was  unable  to 
find  any  other  reason  than  climate  that 
could  cause  the  disease  to  develop. 

Reductions  in  freight  rates  from 
Florida  fruit  shipping  points  to  Eastern 
markets  was  ordered  this  week  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

That  the  California  olive  crop  will  be 
very  heavy  this  year  and  the  fruit  of 
large  size  is  the  statement  made  by  T. 
E.  Dutton  of  Oroville. 

About  40,nOO  cans  of  peaches  are  being 
run  through  the  C.  F.  C.  A.  cannery  at 
Marysville. 

In  the  monthly  report  of  Horticultural 
Commissioner  Callaway  of  Sonoma  county 
he  states  that  good  crops  of  most  fruits 
are  expected,  although  the  grape  crop 
is  injured  to  a  certain  extent  by  the 
phylloxera.  The  hop  production  will  also 
be  below  normal,  though  larger  than  was 
thought  some  time  ago.  Apples  and  pears 
are  above  the  average  in  quality,  owing 
largely  to  proper  spraying.  An  energetic 
campaign  against  weeds,  especially  .lohn 
son  grass,  is  recommended. 

A  yield  of  50  tons  of  peaches  is  being 
secured  on  a  ten-acre  orchard  of  three- 
year-old  trees  belonging  to  S.  H.  Schmidt 
of  Selma.  Last  year  the  trees  bore  25 
tons. 

In  the  monthly  report  of  Conimissiouer 
C.  W.  Beers  of  Fanta  Barbara  county  he 
says  that  a  large  crop  of  walnuts  will  be 
gathered,  the  blight  having  done  but  little 
damage.  In  a  few  cases  the  parasite  of 
the  aphis  appears  to  have  been  very 
effective.  Parasites  on  scale  insects  have 
also  been  effective  in  the  county.  Apri- 
cots and  peaches  are  said  to  be  below  nor- 
mal in  both  quantity  and  quality,  al 
though  other  fruits  are  bearing  very  well. 

Henry  Gundelflnger  and  brother  are 
setting  out  80  acres  to  oranges  and  gra:)es 
in  the  Stone  Corral  district  of  Fresno 
county. 

Almond  picking  has  begun  in  (Jlenn 
county,  where  the  crop  is  short,  though 
of  good  quality. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Tulare  county  hor 
ticultural  commission  last  Saturday  thi^ 
presence  of  brown  rot  on  grai)es  around 
Tulare  and  Exeter  was  reported.  Rpd 
spider  was  also  reported  plentiful  in  sonic 
places  on  deciduous  trees. 


According  to  Commissioner  Earle  Milks 
of  Butte  county,  the  olive  knot,  which  had 
threatened  to  do  great  injury  to  the  trees 
some  time  ago,  had  been  practically 
eradicated. 

The  apple  crop  of  the  Oak  Glen  district 
of  Los  Angeles  cotmty  is  larger  this  year 
than  last. 

The  ijear  crop  is  reported  to  be  falling 
in  different  sections  and  picking  is  to 
begin  very  soon. 

The  first  straight  car  of  plums  ovc" 
shipped  from  Vacaville  by  one  grower 
was  sent  out  by  Col.  W.  S.  Killingsworth 
August  10. 

Malagas  are  bringing  about  $40  per  ton 
to  the  grower  in  Fresno  county,  accord 
ing  to  recent  rejiorts,  and  Thompsons  $35 
to  $37  for  fresh  shipment.  Shipping  of 
Malagas  will  not  be  at  its  height  until 
the  latter  part  of  the  week  and  the  first 
of  next.  Some  difficulty  has  been  found 
with  Malagas  by  growers  having  the 
grapes  picked  too  soon. 

A  heavy  production  of  melons  and  cool 
weather  for  the  consumer  have  broken 
the  market,  and  growers  with  large  crops 
are  suffering.  In  Imperial  county  the 
limit  of  profitable  production  was  ap 
proached  too  closely  for  comfort  under 
the  present  system  of  distribution,  al- 
though the  market  held  up,  and  to  avoid 
a  similar  condition  next  season  Brawley 
growers  are  trying  to  have  one  firm  ban 
die  all  the  crop,  so  that  a  large  produc- 
tion can  be  accompanied  by  a  wider  dis 
tribution  and  better  profits. 

Ten  carloads  of  grapes  were  shipped 
from  Brawley  this  season,  each  carload 
selling  for  $2000  or  better. 

The  Sebastoi)Ol  Berry  Growers'  Union 
has  shipi)ed  20  carloads  of  berries  into 
the  Middle  West  this  season. 

The  first  car  of  fruit  sold  in  New  York 
this  season  from  Dinuba  brought  $2257 
gross,  or  $157.23  for  every  ton.  Thomi)- 
sons  brought  $3  and  $:!.25.  peaches  $1.75 
and  plums  $2. 

According  to  tbe  latest  crop  report  of 
the  IT.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
prices  on  August  1.  1911,  as  comi)ared 
with  August  1,  1910.  were  in  part  as  fol 
lows:  Potatoes,  109.6'/,  higher,  hay,  29.9', 
higher:  barley,  2h.7'/f  higher:  butter. 
8.8'/,:  eggs,  11.9'/;  and  wheat  1G.4X  lower. 
Crop  conditions  for  this  State  were  given 
at  102.5  of  average. 

Most  of  the  hay  around  Standish,  Las- 
sen county,  has  been  contracted  for  to 
San  Francisco  dealers  at  from  $7  to  $9 
per  ton,  high  freight  charges  being  r? 
sponsible  for  the  low  prices. 

California  Fruit  Shipments. 

The  followii;,!;  gives  the  number  of  cars 


FRUIT  GROWERS'  TALKS 

No.  I— How  Can  I  Best  Market  My  Fruits? 

Fruit  raising  is  comparatively  easy,  but  to  market  the  product  profitably  has  always 
been  the  grower's  Kreatest  problem. 

The  Calif  >rnia  Krult  Distributors  of  Sxcraraento  believe  they  h:ive  solved  the  problem 
for  you  with  the  wonderful  system  of  systematic  distribution  ellectcil  by  thtm. 

The  California  Fruit  Distributors  is  In  no  decree  a  Trust— it  is  simply  a  clearing  house 
operated  In  the  sole  inteiests  cf  tl  e  Irduslry. 


The  members  of  the  organl/. ttlon  are: 

EAUI.  FRITIT  CO. 
PRODUCERS    FRUIT  CO. 
PIONEER  FRUIT  CO. 
FRANK  H.  BUCK  CO. 
A.  BLOCK  FRUIT  CO 
PINKHAM  &  McKEVITT 
G.  II.  ANDERSON 


W.  .T.  WIL.SON  &  SON 
PENRYN  FRUIT  CO. 
(JEO.  U.  KEl-LOGG  &  SON 
SC;HNABEL  BROS.  &  CO. 
VACAVILLE  FRUIT  CO 
SILVA-BERGTHOLUT  CO. 
.VEVVCASTLE  FRUIT  CO. 


and  each  and  all  of  them,  Individually  and  collectively,  stand  ready  to  helpyou,  Mr.  tJrower 
In  profitably  marketing  your  fruit. 
More  about  this  work  next  week. 

^  1008  -1010    S^JND   STREET  SHCROMENTO 


of  deciduous  fruit  shijiped  from  all  points 
in  California  for  the  week  (7  days  I  end 
ing  Friday  morning,  August  11,  1911,  as 
reported  by  the  California  Fruit  Dis- 
tributors: 

Peaches  (393''^  cars)  —  This  report 
shows  a  slight  gain  over  last  week.  It 
is  expected  that  the  next  seven  days,  how- 
ever, will  show  a  heavy  decrease.  El- 
bertas  from  the  San  .loaquin  valley  are 
about  cleaned  up.  A  few  are  still  going 
from  Placer  county  districts.  Late  Craw- 
fords    Stisquehannas  and  Mary's  Choice 


are  being  offered.  There  will  be  com- 
paratively few  peaches  shipped  from  Cali- 
fornia after  next  week. 

Plums  (133  cars) — Movement  of  this 
fruit  is  considerably  heavier  than  ex- 
pected one  week  ago.  It  probably  will 
decline  materially  during  the  next  seven 
days.  All  plums  now -going  forward  are 
particularly  fine  and  are  of  the  same  va- 
rieties as  enumerated  last  week.  Dia- 
monds are  more  largely  in  evidence  and 
Giant  and  Grand  Duke  are  becoming  more 
plentiful. 


IFertilize  With  Air| 

The  nodules  on  these   roots  are  colonies  of 
bacteria  that  suck  the  nitrogen  from  the  air  and  55; 
store  it  in  the  plant,  which  then  becomes  a 
valuable  fertilizer.    The  bacteria   were  placed 
there  by  inoculating  the  seed  with 

farmogermI 

(H!k1i  Bred  Nltrogcu  Gathering  Bacteria) 

Science  has  thus  brought  the  wonderful 
possibilities  of  bacteria  fertilization  to  a 
thoroughly  practical  and  simple  method 
of  application.  ^= 
This  places  within  reach  of  every  grower  ^— 
an  enormous  increase  in  the  tonnage  and  35 
fertilizing  value  of  ^= 

COVER  CROPS  I 

Vetch,  clover,  fenugreek  and  all  legumes  can 
be  inoculated  with  Farmogerm  at  a  nominal 
expense  and  by  a  simple  operation,  or  we  will 
treat  the  seed  for  our  customers  if  preferred. 

WRITE  DEPT.  O  FOR  FAR.MOGERM  BOOKLET.  = 

'  S££D  6 Plant  Co.  % 

E^rab/ished  187/.  = 
326-328-330  SO.  MAIN  ST.  ^ 

Los  Angeles  ,    California  = 

SOLE  AGENTS  FOR  ('.\LIF01?XLV.  = 


SAVE  MONEY  BY  ORDERING  NOW! 

""""  ■  "''^ 


THE  "SURE  POP"  ALMOND  HULLER 

This  machine  will  save  the  almond-grower  one-half 
the  cost  of  hulling  the  almonds  by  hand. 

FOR  TERMS  AMD  PRICES.  WRITE 

SCHMEISER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  DAVIS,  CALIFORNIA 


PIONEER  CEIMTRIELGAL  F»UMF»S 

Improved  machinery  and  methodB  enable  u.s  to  sell 
you  this  pump  for  le.is  than  you  can  buy  any  dther 
make 

Out  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competitors' 
wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  in  quality  and 
capacity  of  any  Live  agents  wanted.  Write  for 
circular  and  prices 

PRKRi.BA.a  IROIV  WORKS,  SacramvBt*,  Tal, 

IfentloD  Rural  Pr«it. 
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Pears  (358i'-j  cars) — Contrary  to  ex- 
pectations there  were  about  nine  cars 
more  pears  shipped  during  the  past  seven 
days  than  in  the  previous  week.  Ship- 
ments from  the  river  have  declined  and 
it  is  expected  that  the  heavy  movement  is 
Uow  completed.  Increased  shipments  from 
Other  localities  are  expected  to  make  ui) 
for  this  decline. 

Grapes  "(145%  cars) — These  figures 
show  a  slight  increase  over  last  week. 
The  principal  varieties  now  going  for- 
ward are  the  same  as  last  week,  consist- 
ing mainly  of  Thompson  Seedless  and 
Malaga.  A  few  cars  of  black  grapes  have 
been  shipped  and  Tokays  are  moie  in 
evidence  every  day  from  the  early  sec- 
tions, although  the  quantity  now  moving 
is  very  small.  The  cool  weather  we  have 
been  having  for  the  past  ten  days  does 
not  hasten  the  ripening  of  the  Tokay, 
although  it  improves  it  in  color. 


Prices  and  Prospects. 

The  market  for  dried  fruit  still  con- 
tinues strong  and  the  small  amount  still 
remaining  in  the  growers'  hands  leads  to 
the  belief  that  there  will  be  but  little 
chance  for  a  fall  and  some  for  a  rise. 
Few  of  the  packers  have  any  large  amount 
on  hand  or  contracted  for  that  are  not 
already  sold,  and  there  is  no  fear  of  their 
being  overstocked  at  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son, which  will  prevent  any  great  down- 
ward tendency.  Heavy  ordering  from 
Europe  still  continues. 

Prunes  seem  to  be  nearly  all  bought, 
only  about  10%  being  In  the  growers' 
hands,  while  bids  and  sales  are  made  on 
a  5 'i; -cent  basis,  A  6-cent  basis  is  looked 
for  before  the  croi)  is  closed  up. 

Very  few  apricots  are  being  sold  at  15 
cents,  the  figure  packers  are  bidding,  as 
the  growers  generally  are  holding  for 
higher  i)rices.  Peaches  are  about  all  sold, 
with  lOVx  cents  the  latest  figure. 

Apples  are  in  demand  at  lOVi  to  lOiw 
cents  and  pears  are  bringing  2  cents  more 
per  pound.  A  large  amount  of  windfalls 
occurring  recently  has  increased  the  sup- 
l)ly  of  this  fruit. 

For  Muscats  4%  cents  in  the  sweatbox 
is  offered,  with  a  tendency  of  the  buyer 
toward  holding  off  if  the  bids  are  not 
accepted.  A  few  sales  are  reported,  how- 
ever, at  4vs  and  5  cents.  Thompson's 
have  been  contracted  for  at  BVi,  which 
seems  to  be  a  fixed  price  now,  and  Sul- 
tanas at  5  and  5V4  cents.  Rumors  of  a 
large  European  crop  appear  to  be  not 


RHUBARB  FOR  PROFIT 

A  FREE  BOOKLET  ON 

Rhubarb  Culture' 

$1000  profit  per  acre;  plant  now. 
Berry  plants  of  all  sorts.  Cut  this 
adv.  out  and  mall  today. 

J  B.  WAGNER,      Pasadena,  Cal. 
The  Rhubarb  and  Berry  Specialist 
P 


WITTE  ENGINES 


GAS-GASOUNE-DISTILLATE-NAPHTHA 

Do  the  work  at  avt-rape  cost  of   One   Cent  porj 
horse  power  hour.    Iniinoose  saving  by  our  metho<l  I 
of   "pre-heating"    tho  furl.     Built  SO   pcrf.  ctly   that  | 
repairs  cost  K-ss  than  $1   per  year  avcrapo,  Kve; 
TBive  is  vertical  and  will  nvt  wtar  ou  tho  stem  i 
slip  inside.    FrTzing  rannot  injure  bod  as  cylinder  | 
and  base  are  separate.   UaDnucrcd  stcci  crauk^.  ^ 
gears,  ct^. 

GUARANTEED  FIVE  YEARS 

'We  are  experts  in  engine  boilding;  have 
done  nothin^r  else 
twenty-six  years.  Our 
reference  ia  thousands 
of  satisfied  customers. 
Our  prices  are  right. 
All  sizes,  2  to  40  H.  F. 
Special    inducements  , 
to  introduce  in  new 
I  localities. 

Write  for  free 
cataloET  statins 
size  wanted. 

WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO. 
1 1607  Oakland  Avenue.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

— Distributed  by— 

MILLER  &  KITTS 
I  S03  Marltet  St.,        SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF,  j 


justified  and  neither  Spain  nor  Asia  Minor 
is  going  to  liave  a  crop  tliat  will  be  ap- 
preciably larger  than  that  of  iSlO,  ac- 
cording to  advices  received  hy  local 
brokers.  The  European  crop  in  other 
fruits  is  very  short,  and  it  would  appear 
unlikely  that  the.raisin  grapes  would  l)ear 
heavier  than  usual. 


Two  Apple  Shows. 

The  directors  of  the  Watsonville  Apple 
Annual  are  making  special  efforts  this 
year  to  obtain  exhibits  of  apples  from  all 
parts  of  the  State  for  their  show,  which 
will  be  held  from  October  9  to  14.  Last 
year  other  counties  made  an  exceptionally 
fine  showing,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
many  exhibits  were  sent  on  short  notice, 
and  this  year  even  better  success  is  ex- 
pected. The  show  is  attended  by  many 
apple  buyers  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
as  well  as  by  the  general  public,  and  has 
proved  to  be  of  great  assistance  in  de 
veloijing  markets  and  introducing  pros- 
pective ranchers  to  good  apple  land. 

The  Sebastopol  Apple  Show,  which 
will  open  Monday,  will  be  much  larger 
than  last  year,  and  great  interest  is  being 
displayed  in  it.  The  Gravenstein  apple 
is  the  principal  variety,  but  other  kinds 
of  apples  in  large  numbers  are  displayed, 
and  exhibits  have  been  sent  in  from 
many  districts. 


General  Agriculture. 

Several  reports  of-  the  presence  of  the 
alfalfa  weevil  in  Fresno  county  have  been 
investigated  by  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioner P.  C.  Schnell  and  found  to  be  with- 
out foundation. 

A.  Henning  of  Jacinto,  Glenn  county, 
is  exhibiting  stalks  of  corn  1.5  feet  high, 
grown  on  unirrigated  land. 

The  Horticultural  Commission  of  Yolo 
county  has  requested  the  Board  of  Super 
visors  to  pass  an  oidinance  declaring  the 
star  thistle  a  weed  and  making  it  unlaw- 
ful to  permit  it  to  go  to  seed  on  public 
01  private  property. 

Hop  picking  has  begun  on  the  hop  fields 
near  Wheatland,  where  a  large  crop  is 
being  harvested. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  Bishop  of 
Orange  county  is  organizing  work  against 
the  .Johnson  grass  in  the  county. 

The  Reedley,  Fresno  county,  melon 
crop,  which  was  rei)orted  to  be  suffering 
from  the  melon  blight,  has  proved  to  be 
larger  and  of  better  quality  than  evei 
before,  the  blight  doing  practically  no 
damage. 

The  second  crop  of  alfalfa  around 
Standish  has  been  badly  hurt  by  cut- 
worms, but  future  crops  are  expected  to 
be  brought  on  by  irrigation. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  with 
ranchers  at  Lovelock,  Nevada,  for  the 
planting  of  a  large  sugar  beet  acreage,  as 
the  erection  of  a  beet-sugar  factory  is 
projected  at  that  place. 


The  installation  of  a  i)unip  at  the  ar- 
tesian well  on  the  Weidler  &  Adams  ranch 
at  Spa,  Kings  county,  has  increased  the 


flow  of  water  from  .37  miner's  inches  to 
150  inches.  Half  a  section  of  the  ranch 
is  to  be  seeded  to  alfalfa  this  fall. 


Miscellaneous. 

Tlie  directors  of  the  Kings  County  Fail- 
Association  have'  arranged  for  a  canvas 
pavilion  to  seat  1000  persons  for  the  com- 
ing fair.  Arrangements  for  the  fai.-  are 
now  being  made. 

Residents  of  Concord,  Contra  Costa 
county,  are  planning  for  an  agricultural 
fair  for  next  fall. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  irrigators  of  the 
West  Side  at  Newman,  Stanislaus  county, 
it  was  voted  to  establish  a  Wright  Irri 
gation  district  if  the  differences  with  the 
canal  company  at  present  supplying  water 
could  not  be  adjusted  satisfactorily. 

A  poultry  show  will  be  held  by  the  Ne 
vada  Poultry  Raisers'  Association  at  Reno 
next  month. 

The  Orange  County  Poultry.  Pigeon  and 
Pet  Stoc'k  Association  is  to  hold  a  poultry 
show  at  Santa  Ana  on  December  27,  2X 
and  29  of  this  year. 


GET  A  PUMP 

that  will  run  all  season  without  a  break  down. 

That  is  the  pump  the  busy  wine  maker  and  dairyman  vvant.s  and  that 
is  the  reason  why 

DOW  PORTABLE  PUMPS 

are  used  everywhere  (inality  is  given  first  consideration  in  buying  wine 
or  other  portable  pumps. 

If  )/()H  arc  inlcrented  in  pinnj>g  i/oii  need  a  cnpi/  of 

AGRICULTURAL  PUMPS 

Free  for  the  asking. 

GEO.  E.  DOW  PUMPING  ENGINE  CO. 

412  Sheldon  Building  233  S.  Los  Angeles  Street 

San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 

For  economical  deep  well  pumping  investigate  the 

DOW  Non-Pulsating  Pump 


Save  Money  By  Buying 
This  Good 
Second-Hand  Pipe 

We  can  supply  you  with  any 
Rl/.e  and  quantity  of  Standard 
Pipe  or  Casing— all  new  threads 
and  couplings— all  stock  guar- 
anteed first  class. 

If  thinkms  of  bnyinf  m  Viai  of  pipe, 
yoar  best  interestj  will  be  lerred  by  writing 
o*  for  prices  and  particnlsrs. 

Pacific  Pipe  Co..  Main  and  Howard  Sis..  San  Francisco 


GREENBANK 


Powdered  Caustic  Soda  and  Potash 
Still  the  Best  Fruit  Dip 

T.  W.  Jackson  &  Co.  t^r^^^^; 
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Hints  on  Farm  Bookkeeping. 


We  do  net  scold  our  readers  very  often 
for  the  lack  of  farm  bookkeping,  although 
we  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  them 
need  It.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
the  general  average  of  farm  bookkeeping 
is  much  higher  in  California  than  in 
other  States  because  so  many  have  come 
to  farming  from  previous  business  ex- 
perience. Still  some  may  be  helped  by  a 
few  hints  which  we  find  in  the  London 
Farm  and  Home,  by  Prof.  James  Long, 
who  has  had  much  experience  on  the 
commercial  side  of  English  farming.  He 
writes: 

A  Si.Mri.E  System. — Let  us  see  what  is 
really  needed  in  keeping  a  farm  account 
in  the  simplest  form.  A  cash  book  should 
be  made  to  order,  with  as  many  columns 
as  the  farmer  chooses  to  provide,  if  he 
wishes  to  know  at  any  time  precisely 
what  he  has  received  for  various  products 
of  the  farm.  Let  us  suppose  that  he 
keeps  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  and 
grows  corn  and  hay  for  sale.  He  can,  if 
he  prefers  it,  provide  one  column  for 
each  of  these  items  on  the  credit  side, 
so  that  when  a  sum  of  money  is  received 
for  a  horse,  some  bullocks,  or  some  pigs, 
or  for  corn  or  hay,  he  can  enter  the  item 
under  the  particular  heading  or  headings, 
as  the  case  may  be.  Another  column 
would  be  provided  for  the  total  sum  re- 
ceived, and,  lastly,  a  colunm  for  the 
amount  of  money  banked.  On  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  cash  book  there  may 
be  similar  columns  provided  for  items  of 
expenditure,  such  as  feeding  stuffs,  ma- 
nures, seeds,  and  wages,  and  last  of  all  a 
column  headed  "various,"  under  which 
smaller  items  or  those  not  provided  for 
may  be  arranged  for  the  total  sum,  as  in 
many  instances  sums  of  money  would  be 
paid  for  materials  which  would  not  re- 
quire a  separate  column.  On  each  page 
there  would  be  a  column  for  the  date, 
followed  by  a  wider  column  for  the  name 
of  the  purchaser  or  the  person  to  whom 
the  money  was  paid.  As  it  is  important 
to  keep  a  ledger  for  the  entry  of  goods 
sold  on  credit  or  materials  ijurchased, 
there  should  be  a  smaller  column  on  the 
.cash  book  giving  the  page  of  the  ledger, 
so  that  by  looking  at  the  figures  the 
ledger  could  be  referred  to  without  the 
slightest  difficulty.  A  smaller  column 
would  be  provided  in  the  ledger  for  the 
page  of  the  cash  book.  The  ledger  should 
have  an  index  for  the  name  of  individuals 
or  firms  who  have  entries  within.  It 
should  be  kept  upon  the  single  entry 
system,  which  is  sufficient  for  all  pur 
poses,  and  provided  with  columns  for  the 
date,  the  nature  of  the  goods  sold  or  pur- 
Chased,  for  the  page  of  the  cash  book, 
^nd  the  amount  involved. 

I  am  a  strong  advocate  for  the  use  of 
the  day  book,  in  which  every  item  in  re- 
lation to  accounts  is  set  down  as  a  sale 
$6  effected  or  a  purchase  made.  The  de- 
tails from  this  book  can  be  entered  in 
■the  ledger  or  the  cash  book  at  the  end 
©f  the  day.  A  farmer  selling  fifty  quar- 
ters of  oats  at  eighteen  shillings  a  quar- 
ter will  enter  the  transaction  in  the  day 
book,  and  when  he  transfers  the  i)articu- 
lars  to  the  ledger  he  will  open  the  ac- 
count by  selecting  a  page,  placing  the 
name  and  address  of  the  buyer  ai  the  top, 
and  transferring  the  details  from  the 
cash  book,  calculating  the  total  amount 
due  and  plat  ing  it  in  the  money  column ; 
he  will  then  cross  his  pen  through  the 
item  in  the  day  book,  adding  the  page 
in  the  ledger  in  which  i,ne  entry  has  been 
made.  If  this  system  is  carefully  fol- 
lowed the  condition  of  each  amount, 
whether  in  relation  to  the  sale  of  goods, 
to  the  sale  of  stock  or  corn,  or  the  pur- 
chase of  cake  or  manure,  or  whatever  it 
may  be,  will  be  quickly  seen  by  refer- 
ence to  the  ledger,  with  the  help  of  the 


index.  Where  running  accounts  are  kept 
with  any  given  tradesman  who  sends  in 
his  goods  from  time  to  time  together 
with  the  bill,  the  details  of  the  bill  should 
be  entered  directly  In  the  ledger,  so  that 
when  the  invoice  arrives  at  the  end  of 
the  month  or  the  quarter,  or  whatever 
term  is  arranged  upon  for  payment,  it 
can  be  checked  by  references  to  the 
ledger.  When  the  account  is  paid — as  it 
always  should  be — by  check,  which  is  a 
great  help  in  keeping  accounts  accur- 
ately, the  entry  may  be  made  into  the 
cash  book  from  the  counterfoil,  and 
finally  into  the  ledger,  and  the  account 
immediately  squared. 

A  Labor  Book. — There  should  be  a  few- 
pages  in  the  ledger  headed  "Labor  Ac- 
count," in  which  the  total  sum  paid 
weekly  should  be  entered  from  time  to 
time.  The  labor  book  should  be  provided 
with  a  variety  of  columns,  each  page 
being  applicable  to  a  single  week.  The 
first  column  would  be  the  date  for  each 
particular  day,  the  second  for  the  name 
of  the  workman,  and  the  others  for  the 
kinds  of  work  performed  by  each  indi- 
vidual, which  will  be  found  extremely 
useful  as  a  reference  from  time  to  time. 
These  columns  may  be  headed  in  accord- 
ance with  the  wishes  of  the  farmer,  as 
plowing,  harrowing,  drilling,  haymaking, 
harvest  work,  lifting  ijotatoes  or  roots, 
and  so  on,  the  last  column  provided  being 
for  the  wages  paid,  the  total  sum  being 
added  up  at  the  end  of  each  week  and 
posted  in  the  ledger.  1  kept  a  book  of 
this  character  for  many  years,  and  found 
it  extremely  useful.  There  are  some 
books  intended  for  farmers'  use  on  the 
market,  which  are  provided  with  pages 
not  only  for  each  week  for  labor,  but  for 
particulars  relating  to  breeding  stock, 
columns  being  arranged  for  the  names  of 
the  animals,  or  the  variety,  their  date 
of  service,  and  details  of  their  pedigree, 
while  at  the  end  of  the  book  sjiace  is 
provided  for  the  entry  of  each  week  in 
the  year  of  the  sums  paid  for  labor.  It 
is  of  extreme  importance,  where  good 
stock  is  kept  on  the  farm,  to  enter  details 
as  to  the  breed,  the  particulars  of  the 
sire  and  dam,  and  their  pedigrees,  with 
such  remarks  as  may  suffice  to  identif.\ 
the  animals,  which  may  be  of  special  use 
in  the  case  of  the  sale. 

A  Plot  Book. — There  is,  however,  an 
other  book  which  I  would  suggest  that 
every  farmer  should  make  a  point  of 
keeping.  I  refer  to  what  is  termed  a 
"plot  book."  This  should  be  sufficiently 
large  in  size,  and  into  it  may  be  pasted  a 
diagram  showing  each  field  upon  the 
farm,  with  its  name,  its  area,  and  its 
various  cultivations.  Reference  to  this 
book  from  time  to  time  will  help  the 
farmer  to  realize  precisely  what  has  been 
done  with  it  in  the  past,  and  thus  enable 
him  to  learn  what  to  attempt  to  do  with 
it  in  the  future.  The  quantity  of  seed 
sown  per  acre  is  an  important  item,  to 
gether  with,  if  these  can  be  obtained,  the 
weight  of  the  crop  realized;  the  various 
plowings  and  cultivations  should  be  en 
tered,  together  with  the  measures  used 
and  the  dates,  and  the  condition  of  thi^ 
crop  from  time  to  time.  1  need  scarcely 
say  that  every  man  who  keeps  a  plot 
book  will  enter  in  its  pages  such  remark.s 
as  he  feels  will  interest  himself  and  help 
him  to  do  good  work  in  the  future.  1 
have  seen  this  plot  book  applied  to  a 
large  estate  with  great  success,  and  be 
lieve  It  to  be  one  of  the  most  requisite 
additions  to  the  accounts  kept  by  the 
farmer.  It  tells  him  more  than  could 
possibly  told  by  memory  or  by  his  men. 
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FUMIGATION  CYANIDE 


IS  THE  IMPORTANT  CONSIDERATION 


The  best  authorities  unanimously  agree  that  for  the  effectual  generation 
of  Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  a  Cyanide  should  not  contain  In  excess  of  1  per  cent 
of  Chloride  of  Sodium  (common  salt).  A  higher  percentage  of  this  ingredient 
materially  reduces  the  available  amount  of  gas  by  the  process  of  decomposi- 
tion. 

It  is  well  worth  your  while  to  verify  this  statement,  and  when  In  doubt  as 
to  the  Sodium  Chloride  content  of  a  Cyanide,  have  a  reputable  chemist  furnish 
you  an  analysis.    It  may  prove  a  good  Investment. 

The  RneHHirr  &  IlnHHiacher  Chemical  Co.'s  Special  FamiKatInK  Cyanide  of 
PotaHMluiii  U8-9n  per  cent  anil  Cyanide  of  Sodium  11:8-130  per  cent  Im  manufac- 
tured expreHMly  for  f unilKating;.  Containa  no  exceiiH  of  chloride  of  nodiam.  It 
Keneratea  quiclilr.    Rellabie,  E^lficlent,  Economical. 


THE  BRAUN  CORPORATION 

SELLING  AGENTS 
363-371  NEW  HIGH  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES 


Texas  fever  has  been  found  in  Kansas 
City  and  a  quarantine  established  by 
both  State  and  Federal  authorities. 


WHY  you  should  have 

A  Likfreshing  Plant 

BECAUSE  you  can  easily  and  cheaply  convert  your  perish- 
able fruits  and  vegetables  into  staples. 

LIKFRESHED  products  are  superior  in  every  way — le.ss  lo.ss  of  weight  and 
food  contents — les.s  sulphur  required.  Superior  flavor  and  keeping  qualities 
— "Just  Like  Fresh."  Cost  of  installing  plant  is  nominal.  Expense  of  op- 
erating is  less  than  sun  drying.  For  other  reasons  and  full  particulars, 
write  or  call.  Be  sure  to  look  into  (his  nmtter  this  season,  as  it  icitl  prove  a 
money  maker  for  you. 

THE  CALIFORNIA  UKFRESH  COMPANY 

THE  WANN  COMPANY,  Selling  Agents 
505  Union  Savings  Bank  Building,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Kererence—Wellman  Kobblns  Mercantile  Co.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


LARGEST  CITRUS  NURSERIES  IN  THE  WORLD 

Parties  contemplating  the  planting  of  citrus  groves  this  coming  spring 
will  do  well  to  send  for  our  prices  soon,  as  there  will  evidently  a  a  shortage 
of  strictly  first  class  stock.  Write  today  for  particulars,  or,  better  still,  pay 
us  a  visit  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  show  you  just  what  we  have. 

Our  finely  illustrated  booklet,  "Citrus  Fruits,"  covering  the  industry 
from  the  seed  to  the  market,  mailed  to  any  addresa  on  receipt  of  25c  in 
stamps. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAM  DIMAS,  CALIFORNIA 


HIGH  GRADE  CITRUS  TREES 

20  years  experience  enables  us  to  furnish  the  best  absolutely. 
Write,  phone  or  call  for  information.    We  are  here  for  business. 

POLLARD  BROS. 

CORNER  MISSION  STREBT  AND  LOS  ROBLES  AVE..  SOUTH  PASADENA.  CAL. 
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Beekeeping  for  Women. 


In  her  recent  address  at  the  Field  Day 
for  Beekeepers  at  the  Massachusetts  Ag- 
ricultural, Mrs.  A.  B.  Comstock  of  Cor- 
nell University  spoke  as  follows:  I  have 
said  something  about  what  a  woman  can 
get  out  of  beekeeping,  and  I  will  turn 
my  attention  for  a  moment  to  those 
things  she  does  get  out  of  it. 

I  have  watched  with  interest  several 
women  who  were  successful  beekeepers. 
Once  a  man  said  to  anotuer,  "I  have  not 
met  with  success  in  my  work,"  and  the 
other  answered,  "No  one  ever  meets  suc- 
cess. If  we  ever  get  it  we  must  overtake 
it."  That  is  what  these  women  have 
done.  They  have  overtaken  success  by 
fair  effort,  but  they  did  not  become 
breathless  meanwhile.  Some  years  they 
clear  a  fairly  good  income,  and  are  very 
happy  over  the  money  earned  in  a  work 
so  interesting  and  agreeable.  This  in- 
come varies  from  twenty-five  to  two  or 
three  hundred  dollars  per  year,  depend- 
ing upon  the  season  and  the  size  of  the 
ai)iary.  I  have  never  had  a  personal 
acquaintance  with  a  woman  who  was 
making  her  living  and  supporting  her 
family  by  beekeeping,  although  I  have 
heard  of  several  who  do  this.  In  the  case 
Of  my  acquaintances,  beekeeping  is  a 
blessed  avocation,  and  I  believe  that  as 
such  it  fulfills  its  highest  benefit  to 
women. 

It  is  true  that  in  our  farming  com- 
munities the  women  get  too  little  of  the 
life-giving  air  of  the  out  of  doors.  The 
city  boarder  comes  and  stays  outdoors 
all  day  swinging  in  the  hammock  or 
taking  long  tramps  over  the  hills;  and 
she  sleeps  outdoors  at  night  if  possible. 
But  this  proceeding  seems  hardly  decent 
in  the  country  community  where  I  was 
born  and  reared.  It  seems  idle  to  waste 
one's  days  in  a  hammock,  and  it  seems 
almost  scandalous  for  a  woman  to  be 
able  to  walk  ten  miles.  The  farmer's 
wife  spends  most  of  her  days  indoors, 
and  her  nights  in  a  bedroom  where  drafts 
are  not  allowed.  (By  the  wa^,  how  much 
she  ought  to  learn  by  watching  the  work 
of  the  bees  in  setting  up  drafts  through 
the  hive  with  their  fanning  wings!  )  It 
is  only  because  there  are  some  duties 
which  invariably  call  the  women  of  the 
farm  house  out  of  doors  that  keeps  them 
alive.  I  have  often  thought  that  the 
unhandy  well,  four  or  five  yards  from 
the  kitchen  door,  has  saved  the  lives  of 
the  women  who  work  in  the  house. 

Now,  beekeeping  gives  the  women  of 
the  farm  home  a  reason  for  being  out  or 
doors,  and  at  just  the  season  when  the 
world  is  most  beautiful.  Moreover,  the 
apiary  is  always  in  a  pleasant  i)!ace.  One 
thing  which  always  holds  my  attention 
is  that,  however  unattractive  the  sur- 
roundings of  the  farm  house,  the  bees 
have  a  pleasant  corner  in  the  orchard,  oi 
in  some  other  partly  sunny  spot.  Whether 
they  know  it  or  not,  the  women  of  the 
farm  home  who  care  for  the  bees  get 
some  good  air  and  some  good  healthy  out- 
door labor,  and  meanwhile  they  are  not 
troubled  with  insomnia.  How  many  a 
country  wife  has  wondered  and  resente  l 
during  her  sleepless  hours  the  sound  and 
perfect  sleep  of  her  husband  when  ths 
only  reason  for  this  difference  lay  in  the 
fact  that  his  work  was  in  the  open  air 
and  hers  in  the  stuffy  house. 

Then  there  is  another  and  even  mc  e 
fundamental  reason  for  beekeeping  as  a 
woman's  interest.  I  would  prescribe  as  a 
means  for  jjreserving  sanity  and  soUnd 
nerves  to  the  wives  and  mothers  of  this 
country  that  they  each  have  some  avo- 
cation which  may  be  pursued  steadfastly, 
even  though  interruptedly,  and  that  it 
should  be  quite  apart  from  household 
duties.  Such  a  work  clears  the  mind  and 
temper  of  tangles.    It  is  like  the  shadow 


of  a  rock  in  a  weary  land.  Half  the  v>'or- 
ries  of  life  crawl  away  out  of  sight  the 
moment  we  really  drop  them;  and  often, 
if  we  find  them  again,  they  seem  to  have 
shrunken.  There  is  something  nerve 
exhausting  about  the  daily  treadmill  of 
household  drudgery.  It  always  wears  on 
the  same  nerves;  the  collar  of  the  house- 
work harness  always  chafes  on  the  same 
sore  spot.  An  avocation  gives  a  chance 
to  throw  off  the  collar  and  give  the  col- 
lar-galls a  chance  to  cool  and  heal;  and 
beekeeping  is  one  of  the  sanest,  sweet- 
est and  easiest  of  these  nerve-healing 
avocations.  It  is  worse  than  useless  for 
a  women  to  carry  the  irritation  engen- 
dered in  the  hot  kitchen  into  the  apiary, 
for  no  living  creature  is  more  sensitive 
to  an  irritable  frame  of  mind  than  is  the 
bee;  and  her  way  of  showing  her  con- 
sciousness of  it  surely  makes  the  punish- 
ment fit  the  crime.  A  bee  cannot  bc- 
scolded,  spanked  nor  kicked.  The  only 
way  to  deal  with  her  is  to  keep  the  spirit 
calm  and  peaceful,  the  temper  self-con- 
trolled and  equable;  and  thus  it  is  that 
the  mere  work  with  bees  becomes  a 
means  of  grace. 


'STAR''  ORCHARD  LADDER 


Combines 

STRENGTH 

RIGIDITY 

LIGHTNESS 

DURABILITY 


Ask  your 
dealer  or 
write  us  for 
prices. 


UNION  BLIND  AND  LADDER  CO.,  Inc. 
2243  Peralta  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


EUCALYPTUS 
SEEDS 

[n  large  or  small  quantities,  33  species  to 
select  from.  Write  for  free  pamphlet. 
"Eucalyptus  Culture."  It  tells  you  how 
to  sGiV  the  seed,  raise  the  plants  and 
plant  out  In  the  field.  Also  describes  all 
the  leading  kinds,  gives  their  uses,  etc. 

Trial  packets  15c  each,  4  for  50c.  Write 
tor  prices  in  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

345  S.  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


BERRY  PLANTS 

LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 

PASADENA.  CAL.  R.  F.  D. 


<;round 

RURE]R.S, 
Trees 


To  GicternilnatP 
SaUIHHEl^S,     GOPHER.S,  also 
HOOT    APHIS,    etc.,    on  Fruit 


CARBON  BISULPHIDE 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHBEI.BR,  RBYNOI>DS  &  STAVFFBR. 
(tfflrei   «'24   CHllfornla   St.,   San  FranclHCO. 


THE  HENDERSON 

FRUIT  LADDER 

Best  Made 

Durable,  Practical  and  Cheap- 
est on  tho  Market.  Bend  for 
Price  List. 

HENDERSON  MFG.  CO. 
710  E.  lOth  Street.  Oakland,  Cal. 


All  Lumber  For  I HC  Wagons  Is 
Air-Dried  For  At  Least  Two  Years 

WOOD  that  is  naturally  air-dried  retains  the  sap,  which  cements  it 
together,  filling  up  the  pores,  thus  leaving  the  wood  tough  and 
strong.   In  kiln-dried  wood  the  sap  is  forced  out  by  the  heat,  leaving 
the  wood  brittle,  brashy,  and  porous — easy  to  break. 

It  is  much  cheaper  to  build  wagons  with  kiln-dried  lumber.  But  such 
wagons  could  never  live  up  to  the  I  H  C  standard  of  excellence.  That  is 
why  all  the  lumber  used  in  the  construction  of  I  H  C  wagons  is  air-dried 
in  enormous  sheds  for  at  least  two  years — and  most  of  it  for  three  years. 

Weber    New  Bettendorf    Steel  King 

— are  1  H  C  wagons  that  make  you  sure  of  getting  the  most  for  your  money 
in  the  style  of  wagon  you  want. 

Weber  has  stood  for  all  that's  best  in  wagon  construction  for  the  past  66 
years  and  still  maintains  its  leadership.  Farmers  who  know  Weber 
quality  need  no  further  argument. 

New  Bettendorf  has  the  only  satisfactory  tubular  steel  axle  ever 
put  on  a  wagon.  It  is  the  only  wagon  with  an  extension  reach  box 
— no  extra  reach  is  needed  to  lengthen  the  gear.  Removable  malle- 
able sleeves  protect  the  axle  and  can  be  replaced  when  worn. 

Steel  King  has  the  only  perfect  adjustable  stake;  hollow  steel  axles 
and  bolsters  made  to  resemble  the  old  wood  type;  skeins  are  cast  and 
can  easily  be  replaced;  wheels  are  "A"  grade;  wagon  boxes  of  best 
quality  and  construction. 
<■  See  the  I  H  C  local  dealer.    Get  literature  and  any  further  infor- 

ll       raation  from  him,  or,  write  to  nearest  branch  house. 

11  WESTERN  BRANCH  HOUSES:-Denver.  Col.;  Helena, 

11  Mont.;  Portland,  Ore.;  Spokane.  Wash.;  Salt  Lake  City, 

Utah;  San  Francisco,  CaL 

I  l\  International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

JjV  (Incorporated  J 

*•  Chicago  USA 


I  H  C  Service  Bureau 

The  Bureau  is  a  center  where  the  best  ways  of 
doing  things  on  the  farm,  and  data  relating  to  its 
development,  are  collected  and  distributed  free  to 
every  one  interested  in  agriculture.  Every  available 
source  of  information  will  be  used  in  answering 
questions  on  all  farm  subjects.  If  the  questions 
are  sent  to  the  I  H  C  Service  Bureau,  they  will 
receive  prompt  attention. 


PACIFIC  BASKET  AND  BARREL  CO. 

W.  p.  ANGELO,  Manager 

Manufacturers  of 
VENEER  PRODUCTS 

and  all  kinds  of 
Boxes  and  Box  Shocks 
Berry  and  Fruit  Baskets. 
Car  lots  a  specialty. 

679  BRYANT  ST.,  NEAR  FIFTH,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA. 

BRANCH  FACTORIES  ;  LODI  AND  FRESNO. 


PUT  YOUR  WATER  JUST   WHERE  NEEDED 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


mm 


This  cut  illustrates  our  special  pipe  made  for  surface  irrigation.  We  have  a  drcu'ar 
which  gives  the  conbtructlon  of  same  with  prlcts  and  fully  explains  its  use,  which  we 
will  cheerfully  mall  you  if  something  modern  and  econoniU-al  appeals  to  you. 

We  also  manufacture  all  fittings  for  the  pipe,  such  as  ells,  lets,  and  gates.  Address  all 
Inquiries  to  Dept.  A. 

AIVIES  &  IRVIN  CO. 

Cor.  Stti  and  Irvvin  St.,  San  Francisco. 

We  also  manufacture  Metal  Roofing,  Conductor  Pipe,  Eave  Troughs,  etc. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 


1  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  If  I  had  agents  to 
sell  my  product  It  would  mean  that  I  must  add  to  my 
price  as  much  as  the  agents'  commission  would  be.  My  lumber  Is  brought 
nlrect  from  the  forest.  Latest  improved  machinery.  Up-to-date  methods. 
Kedwood  Tanks,  Picking  Boxes,  Peach  Boxes,  Drying  Trays,  Egg  Casts.  A 
tank  6  ft.  diameter,  2H  ft.  deep,  87.50.  A  tank  6  ft.  diameter,  2i4  ft.  deep,  J10.50. 
Large  st(  ck  of  tanks  of  various  sizes  in  stock.  Anything  made  to  order  on 
short  notice.  Spraying  tanks. 

R.  F.  WILSON.  447  W.  Main  St.,  Stockton.  Cal. 
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The  New  California  Stallion  Law. 


Farmers  who  enijiloy  service  lioin  pub- 
lic stallions  or  jacks  can  learn  much 
al)out  the  animals  which  are  offered  to 
them  because  of  the  requirements  of  the 
new  law  entitled.  An  act  to  regulate  the 
public  services  of  stallions  and  jacks  in 
the  State  of  California.  (Approved  May 
1.  1911.) 

We  take  from  this  law  the  sections 
i^hich  cover  the  points  which  the  patrons 
of  jiublic  stallions  are  most  interested  in: 

Section  1.  Every  association,  person, 
ffrm  or  corporation  standing  or  offering 
any  stallion  or  jack  for  public  service  in 
H)is  State  shall  cause  the  name,  descrip- 
tion and  pedigree  of  such  stallion  or  jack 
to  be  enrolled  by  a  stallion  registration 
board  hereinafter  i)rovided  for,  and  se- 
cure a  license  from  said  board,  as  pro- 
vided in  section  3  of  this  act.  All  en- 
rollment and  verification  of  pedigree  shall 
be  done  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of 
the  California  State  BoarS^  of  Agriculture. 
All  license  certificate?  tor  stallions  or 
jacks  issued  under  this  act  shall  thei-e- 
upon  be  presented  to  and  recorded  by  the 
county  recorder  of  the  county  or  coun- 
ties in  which  said  stallion  or  jack  is  used 
for  public  service. 

Sec.  4.  The  presence  of  any  one  of  the 
following  named  diseases  shall  disqualify 
a  stallion  or  jack  for  public  service,  and 
the  examining  or  inspecting  veterinarian 
is  hereby  duly  authorized  to  refuse  to 
give  an  affidavit  of  soundness  to  the 
owner  of  such  stallions  or  jacks  affected 
with  any  one  or  more  of  the  diseases 
herein  specified  in  a  transmissible  or 
hereditary  form,  and  the  examining  or  in- 
specting veterinarian  shall  so  report  the 
same  to  the  secretary  of  the  stallion  regis- 
tiation  board. 

Laryngeal  hemiplegia  (roaring  or 
whistlingr) ;  pulmonary  emphysema 
(heaves,  broken  wind);  chorea  (St 
Vitus'  dance,  crampiness,  shivering, 
stringhalt);  bone  spavin;  ringbone;  side- 
bone,  navicular  disease;  osteoporosis; 
curb,  when  accompanied  with  faulty  con- 
formation of  hock;  glanders,  farcy; 
maladie  du  coit;  urethral  gleet;  mange; 
or  any  contagious  or  infectious  disease, 
and  the  said  board  is  hereby  authorized 
to  refuse  its  certificate  of  enrollment  for 
any  stallion  or  jack  affected  with  any  one 
of  the  diseases  herein  above  mentioned 
and  to  revoke  the  previously  issued  en- 
rollment certificate  of  any  stallion  or 
jack   found   on   bubsc<iuent  examination 


and  investigation  to  be  so  affected. 

Sec.  6.  The  owner  of  any  stallion  oi 
jack  used  for  public  service  in  this  State 
shall  post  and  keep  affixed,  during  the 
entire  breeding  season,  coi)ies  of  the 
license  certificate  of  such  stallion  or  jack, 
issued  under  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
hi  a  conspicuous  place,  both  within  and 
upon  the  outside  of  the  main  door  lead- 
ing to  every  stable  or  building  where  the 
said  stallion  or  jack  is  used  for  public 
service. 

Each  bill  and  poster  and  each  news- 
;!aper  advertisement  shall  show  the  en- 
'•oUment  certificate  number,  and  state 
whether  it  reads  "pure-bred,"  "grade," 
"cross-bred,"  "non  standard  bred"  or 
"mongrel,"  and  it  shall  be  illegal  to  print 
or  advertise  any  misleading  reference  to 
the  breeding  of  said  stallion  or  jack,  his 
dam  or  his  sire. 

Sec.  9.  Every  stallion  or  jack  for  which 
a  license  has  been  issued  shall  be  exem|)t 
from  further  examination,  unless  from 
later  developments  it  becomes  known, 
and  a  complaint  is  filed,  certified  to  by 
three  men,  one  of  whom  shall  be  licensed 
veterinarian,  that  said  stallion  or  jack 
has  some  hereditary,  contagious,  or  in- 
fectious disease,  which  was  not  evident 
at  the  time  of  previous  examination. 
When  such  comjilaint  is  made,  and  a  re- 
quest for  examination  is  asked,  such  com- 
plaint shall  be  filed  with  the  secretary  of 
the  California  stallion  registration  board, 
who  shall  have  another  examination 
made,  but  the  owner  of  the  stallion  or 
jack  shall  have  the  right  to  select  a  vet 
erinarian  legally  qualified  to  practice  as 
such  in  this  State,  to  act  with  such  ex 
amining  veterinarian,  and  in  case  these 
two  shall  fail  to  agree  upon  a  verdict  or 
decision  these  two  veterinarians  shall 
appoint  a  third  qualified  veterinarian, 
with  the  consent  and  approval  of  said 
board  and  owner,  who  shall  act  as  referee 
therein,  and  the  decision  of  said  referee 
shall  be  final.  If  such  complaint  is  found 
to  be  correct  it  shall  be  reported  to  the 
secretary,  who  shall  revoke  the  licence 
in  force;  provided,  that  the  owner  of  any 
stallion  used  for  public  service  in  this 
State  shall  have  a  lien  on  all  colts  sired 
by  said  stallion  for  the  service  fee  for  a 
period  of  one  year  from  the  date  of  the 
foaling  of  said  colt,  as  now  provided  by 
law. 

Sec.  12.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and 
be  in  force  on  August  1st,  1911. 


THE  BIG  STATE  FAIR 

Sacramento,  August  26th  to  September  2od,  1911 

The  program  and  arrangements  now  completed  settle  It  that  the  .State  Fair  this  year 
will  be  the  blstsest  and  best  ever  held  In  California.  Besides  the  largest  Industrial  and 
live  stock  exhibits,  the  biggest  purses  and  best  races,  the  program  Includes: 

MILITARY  BANDS 

CaORUS  SINGING 

NIGHTLY  HORSE  SHOW 

THRILLING  FIREWORKS 

FAIV10US  AVIATORS 

AND  DARING  DAILY   FEATS  BY   DARE-DEVIL  COWBOYS  FROM   ALL  OVER 

AMERICA 

SPECIAL  RATES  ON  ALL  RAILROADS 


WITXE  DISTILLATE  ENGINES 


2-H.  P.  $75; 


The  Kest  General  t'tlUty  Engine  on  the  Market 
4-H.  P.  $125;  6-H.  P.  $160; 


8-H.  P.  $225. 


Guaranteed  for  &  years 
to  deliver  the 
actual  horse  power 
as  stamped  on  the 
name  plate. 


An  up-to-date  engine; 
snappy,  vigorous 
and  powerful. 
Simple,  reliable 
and  durable. 


WHY  PAY  HIGHER  PRICES  WHEN  WE  CAN  GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION 

Write  for  particulars,  stating  size  wanted 

NORMAN  B.  MILLER.  Machinery  Merchant 

7lh  Floor.  Hooker  &  Lent  Bdg.,  503  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

PUMP  JACKS.  PUMPS.  BELTING.  ITC. 


THE  SIMPLEST 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 

Is  Easiest  to  Wash 
and  Lasts  Longest 

SHARPIES 

Dairy  Tubular  Separators 

are  theonly  separators  without  disks  or  contrap- 
tions-the  only  simple  separators.  They  have 
twice  the  skimming  force  oi  others.  Skim  faster. 
Skim  twice  as  clean.  Repeatedly  pay  for  Uiem- 
selves  by  saving  what  others  lose. 

A  Dairy  Tubular  recently  finished  work  equal 
to  100  years  service  in  a  five  to  eight  cow  dairy. 
Thetotal  cost  for  oil  and  repairs  was  only  $1.15. 
Write  for  illustrated  Recount  telling  all  about  it. 

Tubulars  are 


All 
There 

Is 

To 
Dairy 
Tubular 
Bowls 


later  than  and 
different  from 
all  others. 
Modem.  Built 
on  the  only 
known  prin- 
ciple which 
overcomesthe 
faults  and 
pa  rlsof  others. 
Patented. 
Cannot  be  Imi- 


tated. "FInallya  J  ubular," 
is  the  desire  of  those  who 
have  others.  That  is  why 
The  World's  Best  Is  so  rapidly  replacing  others. 

Tubulars  wear  a  lifetime.  Guaranteed  forever  by 
America's  oldest  and  world's  biggest  separator  con- 
cern. You  can  arrange  with  our  agent  for  a  free  trial 
without  Investlns  one  cent  Other  separators  taken 
in  exchange 
for  Tubu- 
lars. Write 
for  catalog 
No.  131 


THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WKNT  <  IIK(>TKK.  I'A. 
('hlcaso.  III.,  ^iBii  Fraiiclscf»,  <'a1..  rortland,  Or«. 
  Toruiito,  <  »n.       \V  liiiilpt  k.  <  iiii . 


2335 -ACRE  RANCH 

FOR  SALE 


We  have  a  Stocli  Ranch  of 
2335  Acres,  three  running 
streams,  two  barns,  two  houses, 
well  fenced,  rolling  hills,  good 
soil,  about  1500  acres  tillable, 
and  has  produced  as  high  as 
eighteen  sacks  of  wheat  per 
acre.  Four  miles  southwest  of 
Dunnigan,  Yolo  County. 

PRICE.  $18  PER  ACRE 

EASY  TERMS. 

Write  for  full  particulars  to 

WYATT  &  WILSON 

WINTERS 
Yolo  County,  -  Cal. 


Northwestern  Pacific 
Railway 


GRAVENSTEIN  APPLE  SHOW 
SEBASTOPOL 


August  21st  to  28th  Inclusive 


FARE  $1.70  ROUND  TRIP 


Tickets  good  going  August  21st  to  28th  inclusive  and 
returning  up  to  August  29th. 


TICKETS  ON  SALE 
874  Market  Street,  Flood  Building,  Sauialito  Ferry  Ticket  Office 


Patented  Automatle  Water  Balance 
Irrlg^atlon  Pump,  dlrecl-eonneeleil 
to  electric  motor;  Helf-operatlDK: 
Ideal;  will  require  no  attention. 


A  GOOD  COMBINATION 

Kleotric  motors  and  centrifugal  pumps 
make  an  Ideal  combination  Tor  Irrigation 
work. 

A  Byron  .lackBon  pump  dlre<'t  connected 
to  an  electric  motor  Is  self  operating,  and 
re<iulreB  no  attention. 

Write  for  booklet— It  tells  you  how. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS 

Incorporated 
357-361  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


212  N.  Los  Angrles  St  . 

Los  Angeles. 


Walks: 
Carlton  Slallon, 

W.  Btrkeley,  Cal 


Au-usI  19,  1911 
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DAIRYING  AND  AGRICULTURE 
IN  PLUMAS  COUNTY. 

To  tlie  Editor:  After  riding  in  the 
cars  toi-  tour  hours  through,  the  deei) 
winding  canyon  of  the  Feather  river,  it 
is  a  rare  treat  to  look  over  the  pine-tree 
tops  into  the  green  pastures  of  the  Amer- 
ican valley. 

Although  not  large,  we  found  that  it 
affords  ample  room  for  some  35  or  40 
prosperous  farms,  also  for  the  town  of 
Quincy,  the  county  seat  of  Plumas  county, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  a  gieat  rendezvous 
for  campers  and  hunters.  On  investiga 
tion,  we  found  some  fruit  and  grain, 
but  as  the  chief  industry  is  dairying,  nat- 
urally their  chief  crop  is  hay.  Timothy 
and  alfalfa  are  grand  crops  here,  three 
to  four  tons  of  .timothy  per  acre  being 
the  average  on  one  ranch  we  visited, 
v.'hich  sells  for  $10  to  $12  per  ton  in  the 
loose  state.  They  get  crops  of  alfalfa 
))\-  irrigating,  which  usually  yields  for  the 
two  crops  between  four  and  five  tons  to 
the  acre,  and,  as  railroad  transportation 
is  high,  they  realize  a  mucli  better  price 
than  farmej's  in  the  lower  valleys,  as 
this  ])roduct  is  nearly  all  consumed  in 
nearby  mountain  towns.  Although  an 
ideal  summer  climate  with  its  altitude  of 
4000  feet,  they  have  very  severe  winters 
( last  winter  they  had  six  feet  of  snow 
at  one  time) ;  it  necessarily  follows  that 
the  major  portion  of  the  hay  crop  is  fed 
during  the  long  winters  to  their  dairy 
stock. 

Although  the  stock  is  not  bred  up  to 
the  highest  efficiency,  it  is  considered 
the  most  profitable  business,  as  their 
products  strike  good  markets,  and  by 
keeping  up  the  quality,  they  have  little 

(competition. 
Butter-fat  is  the  principal  product,  this 
•being  shipped  to  distant  creameries;  al 
though  we  found  one  model  home  cream 
ery  located  at  the  Thompson  ranch,  which 
■  is  leased  by  B.  F.  Pauly.    There  is  also 
I  a    co-operative    dairy    company  being 
;  formed  which  will  commence  operations 
fsoon.    Here  they  have  an  abundance  of 
fine  spring  water  which  they  use  for  their 
motive  power,  refrigeration,  and  is  also 
la  big  factor  in  their  sanitary  conditions, 
f    Although  the  vegetable  and  poultry  in- 
;  dustries  in  this  region  of  early  and  late 
frosts  have  been  neglected  heretofore,  sev- 
eral are  contemplating  going  into  these 
lines  more,  as  these  products  find  a  ready 
market  at  good  prices. 

With  regret  we  left  this  beautiful  val- 
,  ley  to  visit  Sierra  valley,  which  also  lies 
in   Plumas  county.     Here  we   found  a 
much  larger  valley  occupied  principally 
by  Swiss  dairymen,  who  are  very  success- 
ful, as  they  also  reach  good  markets  and 
have  much  larger    ranches    than  their 
Quincy  neighbors.    Here  we  found  some 
fine  wheat  growing,  still  green  on  Au- 
gust 5.     It  is  estimated  to  go  twenty 
I  sacks  to  the  acre,  which  is  a  very  good 
'  yield  for  this  region.     Beckwith  is  the 
principal  town  in  this  valle.y,  and,  though 
small,  is  very  prosperous. 

COBRICSrONOKNT. 


DAIRY  NOTES. 


Dr.  George  Gordon,  live  stock  inspector 
for  Kings  county,  in  a  report  to  the  super- 
visors, states  that  milk-houses  will  be 
erected  on  all  dairies  in  the  county  with- 
in a  month.  He  states  that  there  appears 
to  be  a  belief  among  some  dairymen  that 
the  inspection  will  be  discontinued  soon 
and  that  they  are  making  fewer  improve- 
ments as  a  result.  Notices  of  required 
imijrovements  have  been  served  on  such 
dairymen,  and  arrests  are  expected  to 
follow  if  conditions  are  not  remedied. 

The  Kings  County  Dairymen's  Associa- 
tion has  been  completely  organized  and 
the  following  directors  elected:  .1.  W. 
Guilberson,  E.  G.  Sellers,  A.  F.  Nunes, 
C.  A.  Stephens,  George  Farmer,  .1.  M. 


MAIMHAXXAN     STOCK  FOOD 


iRED    BALI ,    BRAM  D 


Time 

means 

Nothing 

to  the 

Hog 


Time 

means 

Money 

to  the 

Hog 
Raiser 


Manhattan  Stock  Food  Fattens  Quick.  Is  a  Rapid  MEAT  MAKER. 
A  LITTLE  OF-  THIS  FOOD 
enables  stall-fed  animals,  whether  horses,  cows,  bulls,  pigs,  sheep  or  poultry  to  ASSIMILATE  ALL  their  hay,  grain  and 
other  food  by  properly  digesting  it;  thus  their  feed  not  alone  fills  them  up  but 

BUILDS  THEM  UP. 

Commence  with  a  little  at  weaning  time.  There  will  be  no  sickness  and  you  will  be  many  pounds  of  pork  ahead. 

BOOKLET  FREE.    ALL  DEALERS 

BAYLEY  &L  LYON,  Sole  Distributors,        Ia"  fr'Incis^S'* 


McClellan,  A.  G.  Borges,  M.  Reyes,  and 
M.  A.  Thomas.  A  Diarymen's  Protective 
Association  has  also  been  formed  for 
northern  San  .loaquin  county,  the  meet- 
ing being  held  in  Lodi  recently  and  the 
following  officers  elected:  A.  S.  Laselle, 
president;  J.  M.  White,  vice-president; 
E.  E.  Ferdun,  secretary-treasurer;  Sher- 
man Mowry,  A.  M.  Harshner,  and  .loseph 
Fitzgerald,  trustees.  Meetings  will  be 
held  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  November, 
February,  and  May. 

A  number  of  Swiss  dairymen  have 
been  visiting  Imperial  valley  recently 
with  the  idea  of  settling  there  if  pros- 
pects are  favorable. 

George  a.  Enos,  of  the  Laurel  Dairy 
at  San  Luis  Obispo,  has  just  completed 
a  90-ton  silo,  which  he  will  fill  with  corn 
fodder  and  alfalfa. 

A  new  alfalfa  mill  is  being  built  at 
the  Stevenson  Colony,  Stanislaus  county. 
It  will  have  a  capacity  of  30  tons  per 
day. 

A  butter-fat  contest  is  to  be  held  at 
the  West  Side  fair  to  be  held  at  Newman, 
Stanislaus  county,  September  7  to  9,  with 
nearly  $200  in  prizes  for  cows  giving  the 
greatest  amount  of  butter-fat  during  the 
three  days  of  the  contest.  The  cows  will 
be  divided  into  two  sections,  aged  cows 
and  heifers. 

The  new  plant  of  the  Gridley  Produce 
&  Canning.  Co.  turned  out  its  first  butter 
last  week. 

C.  .1.  Bevins,  recently  appointed  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Board  of  Health  to  inspect 
dairies  in  Tulare  county  that  supply  Los 
Angeles  with  fresh  milk  and  cream,  has 
sent  out  notices  to  all  dairies  in  the 
county  giving  notice  of  the  requirements 
of  the  ordinance  under  which  he  works. 
The  State  inspectors  at  work  in  the 
county  are  finding  some  difficulty  in  get- 
ting dairymen  to  install  apparatus  to  cool 
cream. 

Warrants  against  ten  dairymen  have 
been  issued  by  San  Francisco  courts  for 
watering  milk  supplied  to  city  markets. 


150  Head  Registered  Shropshire  Bucks 

WHITE  KIIK  I'HOTOGR.i  I'll   AVU   I'.V  KT IC  I' I.  A  KS 

HOWARD  CATTLE  COMPANY 

641  MISSION  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


Can  hogs  be  raised  profitably  in  this  way? 

Alameda.  .1.  S.  H. 

They  surely  can.  and  are.  Some  hogs 
never  get  anything  but  alfalfa  and  some 
dry  roughage  like  grain  or  bean-straw  for 
a  tonic.  You  can  probably  buy  the  grain 
for  finishing  near  by,  if  you  need  it,  and 
thus  rule  out  the  cost  of  handling  and 
transportation  to  a  minimum. 


HOGS  AND  AFALFA 


To  the  Editor:  J  would  like  to  ask 
your  opinion  as  to  whether  it  would  be 
profitable  to  raise  hogs  where  I  have  al- 
falfa pasture,  but  no  facilities  for  raising 
grain.  1  will  have  to  buy  my  grain  and 
will  have  no  feed  whatever  except  alfalfa. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 

The  famous  Rancho  Del  Olso,  neai-  Sac- 
ramento, has  been  closed  up  with  the  ship- 
ment of  14  brood  mares  to  Kentucky. 
This  is  the  next  to  the  last  of  a  number 
of  famous  stock  farms  which  flourished 
in  this  State  when  the  racing  industry 
was  at  its  height. 

John  McGlinchey,  inesident  of  -he 
Stockmen's  Protective  Association  of  Ala 
meda  County,  reports  a  number  of  small 
fires  recently  in  the  hills  in  the  south 
of  the  county,  all  of  which  were  extin 
guished  without  doing  great  damage. 

William  Carruthers,  formerly  flockmas- 
ter  of  the  Howard  Cattle  Co.  at  Newman, 
is  looking  after  the  herds  of  Dr.  Macom- 
ber  of  Latrobe,  Cal. 

Hume  F.  Spencer,  live  stock  inspector 
of  Santa  Barbara  county,  has  completed 
an  inspection  of  the  quarantined  districts 
in  his  territory  and  finds  that  the  Texas 
cattle  tick  is  apparently  eradicated  there. 

H.  P.  Eakle.  of  Woodland,  has  sold  a 
number  of  Shropshire  bucks  to  H.  G.  Sin- 
clair of  Sonoma  county. 

The  suitability  of  the  climate  of  Impe- 
rial valley  for  sheep  raising  is  shown 
with  a  flock  of  sheep  owned  by  Wiley 
M.  Weaver  and  L.  A.  Hiydlouff,  of  Mes- 
quite  Lake.  In  their  flock  are  lambs 
seven  months  old  weighing  110  pounds. 

The  quaiantine  for  hog  cholera  on  the 
Thomas  Smith  ranch  at  Lakeside,  Kings 
county,  has  been  raised.  Hog  cholera  ha? 
also  been  found  on  the  ranch  of  B.  L. 
Barney  near  Hanford,  but  no  quarantine 
established. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


N'.  H.  LOCKE  CO..  Lockeford,  Cal.,  are 
offering  registered  Jersey  bulls  and  bull 
calves  of  the  choicest  Island  and  Ameri- 
can breeding,  from  prize  winners  and 
big  producers;  also  a  carload  of  un- 
registered Jersey  cows,  and  a  car  ot 
Jersey  heifers,  unregistered. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns;  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree,  i.  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 

PURE-BRED  SHORT-HORNS.  Poland- 
China  hogs,  and  Shropshire  sheep.  Rose- 
lawn  Stock  Farm.  Woodland.  Cal. 


A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS.  Woodland.  Cal.— 
Importers  and  breeders  registered  Hol- 
steins. 

STEVENSON  &  WAGNER.  Newman,  Cal.— 
Holstein-Fresian  bulls,  heifers  for  sale. 


SWINE 


FOUR  OAKS  STOCK  CO.,  breeders  of 
Berkshire  and  Hampshire  hogs  and  Im- 
porter Hampshire  Down  sheep.  Wood- 
land, Cal. 

POLAND  CHINA  HOGS;  Barred  Rocks  anfl 
Black  Minorca  poultry;  young  stock  and 
eggs  tor  sale.  M.  Bassett.  Hanford,  Cal. 

ENTERPRISE  STOCK  FARM,  Woodland, 
Cal. — Short-horns,  Shropshire  rams,  Du- 
roc-Jersey  swine  and  collie  puppies. 

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co 
Cal.     Registered     Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 

G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshlres;  also 
Short-horns. 

KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Poland- 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 
Both  sexes.    C.  A.  Stowe.  Stockton,  Cal. 

STUDARUS  &  CUNNINGHAM,  Mills.  Cal 
Registered  O.  I.  C.  swine. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO..  Niles.  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshlres. 


Tho  one  remedy  ynu  can  always  de- 
pen<i  on  to  cure  Spavin.  Curb,  Splint, 
Rinebone  or  any  lameness.  Thou- 
sands have  proved  It  invaluable. 
Get  a  bottle  from  your  drugsist. 
)  Price  per  Iwtlle  $1.6  lor  fS.  "Treat- 
_     Ise  on  the  Horse'*  Free  at  drujf- 
list  orfroin  Dr.  B.J.  KKNDALLCO., 
Knoubnrg  Fall»,  Yt.,  V.  8.  A. 
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What  the  Census  Says  About  Uncle 
Sam  s  Flocks. 


Statidtics  relative  to  sheep  and  lambs 
repor(ed  on  farms  and  ranges  for  the 
United  States,  by  States  and  geographic- 
divisions,  %t  the  thirtieth  decennial  cen- 
sus, April  15,  1910,  are  contained  in  an 
official  statement  just  issued  by  Acting 
Director  Falkner.  It  is  based  on  tabular 
summaries  prepared  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Le  Grand  Powers,  chief  statistician 
for  agriculture  in  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census.  The  figures  are  preliminary  and 
subject  to  slight  revision  later,  when  a 
few  others  farms,  whose  returns  are  now 
incomplete,  are  included  in  the  final 
tables. 

Nf.MUKR  OF  SHKEP  ANH  T.A.MBS,  1910  AM) 

1900. — In  summing  up  the  results,  Acting 
Director  Faliiner  states  that,  for  the 
country  as  a  whole,  there  was  no  material 
change  in  the  sheep  industry  in  the  ten 
years  between  1900  and  1910. 

The  total  number  of  sheep  and  lambs 
in  the  United  States  reported  for  1910 
was  51,638,590,  made  up  of  29,707,000 
ewee,  7,148,366  rams  and  wethers,  12,168,- 
27S  lambs,  and  2.614,946  sheep  and  lambs 
not  classified  by  age  or  sex  in  the  1910 
reports.  In  1900  the  total  number  re- 
ported was  61,503,713,  comprising  31,857,- 
652  ewes,  7,995,315  rams  and  wethers, 
and  21,650,746  lambs. 

iMKKASKS      AMI      DKI'KEASKS      BY  GkO- 

tiKviMiic  Divisions.— The  very  slight  de- 
crease in  the  total  number  of  wool-pro- 
ducing sheep  was  not  uniform  for  all 
liaits  of  the  United  States.  The  total 
number  reported  for  the  North  Atlantic 
division  was  1,566,033  in  1910,  as  com 
■pared  with  2,533,579  in  1900,  a  decrease 
of  approximately  1,000,000,  distributed 
throughout  all  the  States  in  that  area. 
The  South  Atlantic  division  reported 
1,552,284  in  1910,  as  compared  with  1,706,- 
199  in  1900,  a  decrease  of  about  154,000; 
the  South  Central  division  3,165,905, 
against  3,328,848  in  1900,  a  decrease  of 
about  163,000;  the  North  Central  division, 
10,069,451  in  1910,  as  compared  with 
10,055,721,  an  increase  of  about  14,000; 
and  the  Western  division  23,116,639  in 
1910,  against  22,228,620,  and  increase  of 
nearly  1,000,000.  The  total  change  in  the 
South  Atlantic,  South  Central  and  North 
Central  divisions,  therefore,  was  almost 
negligible  and  not  at  all  uniform.  A 
group  of  States,  comprising  Maryland, 
Virginia,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio, 
Illinois,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri  and 
Kansas  shows  increases,  where  the  States 
north  and  south  of  this  central  group 
show  decreases.  In  the  Western  division, 
Colorado,  California  and  Washington 
show  slight  decreases;  Utah  a  decrease 
of  nearly  1,000,000,  and  New  Mexico  a 
loss  of  400,000.  The  other  States  show 
material  increases. 

NlMBEK   OF    W00L-PK0I)UC1.NG    SHEEI'  BY 

States.— In  the  North  Atlantic  division 
the  number  of  wool-producing  sheep  re- 
ported for  Maine  was  149,934  in  1910  and 
252,213  in  1900;  New  Hampshire,  31,201 
in  1910  and  65,318  in  1900;  Massachu- 
setts, 22,672  in  1910  and  33,869  in  1900; 
Rhode  Island,  4206  in  1910  and  6629  in 
1900;  Connecticut,  14,043  in  1910  and 
23,021  in  1900;  New  York,  605,655  in  1910 
and  984,516  in  1900;  New  Jersey,  16,593 
in  1910  and  26,363  in  1900;  and  Penn 
sylvania,  637,369  in  1910  and  959,483  in 
1900. 

In  the  South  Atlantic  division  the  num- 
ber of  wool-producing  sheep  reported  for 
Delaware  was  4415  in  1916  and  6964  in 
1900;  Maryland,  126,251  in  1910  and 
111,520  in  1900;  District  of  Columbia, 
none;  Virginia,  437,988  in  1910  and  392, 
125  in  1900;  West  Virginia,  564,378  in 
1910  and  572,739  in  1900;  North  Carolina, 
139,884  in  1910  and  208,812  in  1900;  South 


Carolina,  28,024  in  1910  and  52,436  in 
1900;  Georgia,  154,442  in  1910  and  258,- 
894  in  1900;  and  Florida,  96,900  in  1910 
and  102,709  in  1900. 

In  the  South  Central  division  the  num- 
ber of  wool-producing  sheep  reported  for 
Kentucky  was  776,894  in  1910  and  716,158 
in  1900;  Tennessee,  470,478  in  1910  and 
307,804  in  1900;  Alabama.  111,183  in  1910 
aand  229,298  in  1900;  Mississippi,  156,506 
in  1910  and  236,470  in  1900;  Louisiana, 
140,242  in  1910  and  169,234  in  1900; 
Texas,  1,364,554  in  1910  and  1,439,940  in 
1900;  Oklahoma,  48,766  in  1910  and  61,183 
in  1900;  and  Arkansas,  97.282  in  1910  and 
168.761  in  1900. 

In  the  North  Central  division  the  num- 
ber of  wool-producing  sheep  reported  for 
Ohio  was  2.892.272  in  1910  and  2.648.250 
in  1900;  Indiana.  812,427  in  1910  and 
1.010,648  in  1900;  Illinois.  661.484  in  1910 
and  629150  in  1900;  Michigan,  1,545,241 
in  1910  and  1,625,930  in  1900;  Wisconsin. 
628,539  in  1910  and  986.212  in  1900;  Min 
nesota,  452.043  in  1910  and  359,328  in 
1900;  Iowa,  769,917  in  1910  and  657,868 
in  1900;  Missouri,  1,114,216  in  1910  and 
663,703  in  1900;  North  Daktota,  239,114 
in  1910  and  451,437  in  lauO;  South  Da- 
kota, 502,0^5  in  1910  and  507,338  in  1900; 
Nebraska,  245,195  in  1910  and  335,950  in 
1900;  and  Kansas,  206,498  in  1910  and 
179,907  in  1900. 

In  the  Western  division  the  number  of 
wool-producing  sheep  reported  for  Mon- 
tana was  4,978,963  in  1910  and  4,215,214 
in  1900;  Wyoming,  4,676,206  in  1910  and 
3.327. 1S5  in  1900;  New  Mexico,  2.931.201 
in  1910  and  3,333,743  in  1900;  Arizona. 
843,383  in  1910  and  668,485  in  1900;  Utah, 
1,670,890  in  li>10  and  2,553,134  in  1900; 
Nevada  810,973  in  1910  and  568,251  in 
1900;  Idaho,  2,160,029  in  i910  and  1,965,- 
467  in  1900;  Washington,  308,862  in  1910 
and  558,022  in  1900;  Oregon,  1.982,552  in 
1910  and  1,961.355  in  1900;  and  California. 
1,440,532  in  1910  and  1,724,968  in  1900. 

Nr.MBKR  OF  F'ak.m.s  Repoktim;  Sheep. — 
Although  the  number  of  mature  sheep  de- 
creased very  slightly  during  the  decade, 
the  number  of  farms  reporting  sheep  de- 
creased from  763.518  to  608.363.  which  is 
155.155,  or  20  per  cent.  The  decrease  in 
the  number  of  farms  in  the  North  At- 
lantic States  was  at  practically  the  same 
rate  as  the  decrease  in  the  number  of 
mature  sheep,  leaving  the  average  num- 
ber of  sheep  per  farm  approximately  21 
at  both  periods. 

In  the  South  Atlantic  division,  how- 
ever, there  was  a  decrease  of  practically 
30,000  in  the  number  of  farms  reporting, 
with  only  a  slight  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  sheep.  In  1900  the  number  of  ma- 
ture sheep  per  farm  in  that  group  of 
States  was  16,  whereas  in  1910  the  aver- 
age number  per  farm  had  increased  to  20. 

In  the  South  Central  division  the  num- 
ber of  farms  fell  off  about  44.000.  which 
is  a  much  greater  relative  decrease  than 
that  in  the  number  of  sheep.  In  1900  the 
average  number  of  sheep  per  farm  was 
22.  whereas  in  1910  it  was  about  29. 

In  the  North  Central  division  both  the 
number  of  farms  and  the  number  of  ma- 
ture sheep  increased  slightly,  the  number 
of  sheep  per  farm  being  about  29  at  each 
census  period. 

In  the  Western  division  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  farms  corresponds  very 
closely  to  the  increase  in  number  of 
sheep;  the  average  number  of  sheep  per 
farm  reporting  being  approximately  900 
at  each  of  the  censuses. 

Wool. — The  number  of  fleeces  of  wool 
and  the  total  weight  of  the  wool  clip 
for  1909  has  not  yet  been  completely 
tabulated.  The  average  weight  per  fleece 
for  a  group  of  sixteen  States  already 


tabulated  is  7.4  ijounds.  In  1900  the 
average  weight  per  fleece  for  these  States 
was  6.8  pounds,  and  for  the  entire  United 
States  6.3  pounds.  If  the  average  weight 
for  the  entire  United  States  for  1909  is 
7.4  pounds,  the  aggregate  weight  of  wool 
shorn  in  that  year,  including  that  clipped 
from  the  sheep  on  farms  and  in  cities  at 
the  date  of  enumeration,  and  that  shorn 


from  sheep  afterward  slaughtered  in  the 
spring  of  1910.  before  the  date  of  enumer- 
ation, will  be  approximately  296,000,000 
pounds,  while,  if  the  average  weight  for 
the  farms  of  the  country  is  only  7  pounds, 
the  weight  of  the  farm  clip  will  not 
greatly  differ  from  that  returned  by  the 
census  of  1900,  or  about  277,000,000 
pounds. 


CHOICE      CHEAP  CONCENTRATED 

MODESTO  ALFALFA  MEAL 

FOR 

CATTLE    POULTRY  SWINE 

FOR  PRICES  SEE  OR  WRITE 

THE  GRANGE  CO.,  Modesto,  Cal. 


Kop  Sale : 
lOO  Shopt-Horn  Bulls 

400  Blaco w  Roberts  Glide 
French  Merino  and 
100  Pure  Bred  Slirop- 
stiire  Rams 

In  Single  or  Carload  Lots 
For  further  particulars  write  to 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE. 

KING  UNCASIER,  GUANO  CHAMPION  BUIL  CALIFORNIA  SIAIE  FAIRS,  1909-10.  * 


America's 
Leading  Horse  Importers 

At  the  six  World's  Fairs  since  1900,  our  Percherou 
Stallions  have  won  every  Championship,  and  every 
first  prize  except  two. 

At  the  recent  California  State  Fair  our  Percherous 
and  French  Coach  Stallions  won  14  Gold  Medals  and 
both  Championships. 

When  you  want  the  best  come  to  us, 

McLaughlin  bros., 

OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA  COLUHBOS,  OHIO 

ALTA  VISTA  HERD  OF  IMPORTED  GUERNSEYS 

OWNED  BY 
CHAS.  G.  I.ATHROP,  .Stanford  ITnlvemlty,  Cal. 

From  above  herd  I  offer  for  sale  a  few  choice  bull  calves  from  such  slre» 
and  grand  sires  as 
IMP.  I.ORU  KITCHENKK — 113«IU 
Winner  of  the  grand  champion  prize  at  .Sacramento  State  Fairs  1909-1910,  and 
IMP.  RAYMOD  OF  THE  PHKEI> — 11353 
Winner  of  tlie  first  prize  1906,  Island  of  Guernsey. 
For  further  particulars  write  to  above  address.    Inspection  solicited. 


W.  A.  FORBES,  Manager 


1 


I 


P.  O.  Box  746 


DIEPENBROCK 
RANCH 


LIVE  STOCK  IMPORTERS 

RIVERSIDE  ROAD,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 

Phone  :  Suburban  72x3 


ASK  YOUB  DEALRR  FOR 

E.L.  DORADO  COCOA.NUX  OIL  CAKE 

CHICKENS    AND    MILK  COWS 

Cheapest  Kood  tn  the  Market  to-day.     If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it, 

A  I)  D  K  BSS 

EL   DORADO   OIL  WORKS 

149  CALIFORNIA  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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Horse  Owners!  Use 

QOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  8>r«,  Bpeedj,  ud  PosltlTe  Cura 
Thegategt,  Best  BLISTER  ever  need.  Takei 

ttie  place  of  all  linameDts  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Banches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
•  nd  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTEBI 
OK  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  60  per  bottle,  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  witb  fall  directions  for 
't»  use  'Send  for  descriptive  circulars' 
THK  LAWRKNCK-WILLIAMS  CO.,  CleyelBnd.  O. 


.^(►»^*^^TEIN  AA°/ 

EXCEEDING 


For  Cat  ile»  Poultry  and  all 
Farm  Animals 

will  double  your  milk,  cream  and  egg  supply. 

Write  for  booklet  "Svstkmatic  FEEDtNG 

AND  THE  VaI.UK  OF  80Y  BKAN  MkAL" 
NORTH  AMERICAN  MERCANTILE  CO. 

318-320  Front  St.,  Han  Francisco 


CATTLE  WAX  FAT 
ON  CACTUS 

Uurbanli's  .Spineless  Cactus  furnishes  succu- 
lent feed  the  entire  year.  The  ideal  feed  with 
concentrates  or  alfalfa  hay.  ln<:reases  Mow 
of  inlllc.  Will  It  pay  to  plant  it?  Figure  It 
out  then  writs  us  for  quotations,  and  plant 
now. 

TRUMBULL  SEED  COMPANY 

257  IVtARKET  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


NO  HOOF=NO  HORSE 

Especially  Is  the  dry  season  In  this  sec- 
tion very  hard  on  hoofs.  If  you  have  a 
horse  with  a  bad  foot  caused  by  tender, 
brittle,  hard  or  contracted  hoofs,  split 
hoofs,  quarter  cracks,  mud  fever,  scratches, 
corns,  cracked  heels  or  grease  heels,  send 
16  cents  postage  and  we  will  send  you  a 
50c  package  of  ESHBLMAN'S  WOOL  FAT 
HOOF  HEALER,  and  If  satisfactory,  send 
us  the  50  cents.  It  not,  write  us  to  that 
effect,  and  you  need  pay  nothing.  Wc 
take  all  the  risk,  you  just  try  It.  Send 
for  It  today,  or  send  for  foUler  with  many 
testimonials  of  big  horsemen,  vets  and 
others. 

TOMPKINS  &  CO.. 

Ill,  113,  lis  WINSTON  ST.,  LOS  A^aELES,  CAL. 

Cutter's  Anttirax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  Kiven  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  ol 
CalUornia  stockmen  because  they  give 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  oui 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUUER  LABORATORY 

p.  0.  Box  257.  BERKELEY.  CAL 

FOR  SALE 

A  Jersey  bull  calf  sired  by  Ravachol's 
Romulus  74<(5:i;  dam  Blue  Fox's  Golden 
Roscbav  20»37a;  half  sister  of  Noble  of 
tlaklanil's  that  recently  sold  at  Cooper's 
1«11  sale  for  $15,000. 

T.  B.  PURVINE,  Petaluma,  Cal. 
R.  F.  D.  No.  4,  Box  15:;. 

HARRESS 
SADDLES 
HORSE 
COLLARS 

IV  They  Last  Longer  "Wk 

The  only  sure    ay  to  get  a  HOME 

Industry  Harness  is  to  look  for  the  Hercules  stamp 
Made  by  W.  DAVIS  &  SONS,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Your  Dealer  h«.H  nur  (intaloeue 

FARMERS  EDUCATIONAL  AND 
CO-OPERATIVE  UNION  OF  AMERICA 

All  that  Its  name  Implies.  An  up-to-date  farm- 
ers organization  extending  over  twenty-six 
States.  California  Ulvison  now  well  established. 
Bend  for  particulars  State  Secretpxy,  Farmers 
Union,  Box  68,  Imperial,  Cal. 


Live  Stock  at  the  State  Fair. 


To  the  Editor:  The  announcement  of 
Secretary  Telfer  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Society  that  the  live  stock  entries  at  the 
State  Fair  this  year  will  be  greatly  in 
excess  of  all  previous  years  and  that 
their  character  as  well  as  number  in- 
dicates a  most  prosperous  condition  of 
the  stock  industry,  will  be  welcomed  by 
everyone  interested  in  this  very  im- 
portant department  of  the  State's  indus- 
tries. While  it  is  true  that  in  the  old 
days  of  the  open  range  California  pos- 
sessed more  cattle  and  sheep  than  she 
does  today,  the  quality  and  value  of  all 
stock  have  greatly  improved,  stimulated 
by  higher  prices  and  necessitated  by  the 
restriction  of  the  range.  Alfalfa,  in  place 
of  wild  grasses  and  shrubs,  now  feeds 
our  stock,  and  they  carry  much  more  good 
meat  and  fat  than  they  did  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ago.  The  total  value  of 
California's  live  stock  at  the  opening  of 
the  year  was  greater  than  ever  before  in 
her  history,  being  nearly  $122,500,000, 
which  is  over  40  per  cent  higher  than 
five  years  ago. 

It  is  in  the  dairy  stock  particularly 
that  the  greatest  progress  is  found,  and 
here,  perhaps,  lies  the  greatest  promise 
of  prosperity  in  the  future.  The  number 
of  milk  cows  leported  in  1905  was  390,000, 
and  by  the  first  of  the  present  year  the 
number  had  increased  to  500,000,  a  gain 
of  29  per  cent.  Values  have  grown  at  a 
still  more  rapid  pace,  and  we  find  the 
total  valuation  of  dairy  cows  has  grown 
from  $13,000,000  five  years  ago  to  $24,- 
000,000  in  1910,  a  gain  of  77  per  cent. 
Beef  cattle,  while  they  have  declined 
somewhat  in  numbers,  are  still  above  the 
million  mark,  and  are  now  worth  $25,000,- 
000,  a  gain  of  26  per  cent.  Sheep,  too, 
notwithstanding  a  considerable  loss  in 
numbers,  have  increased  in  value  since 
1905  to  the  extent  of  18  per  cent.  Horses, 
despite  the  advent  of  the  electric  car  and 
the  automobile,  now  number  425,000, 
against  about  400,000  five  years  ago,  and 
the  total  value  is  now  nearly  $50,000,000, 
or  $19,000,000  more  than  in  1905. 

The  live  stock  entries  at  tne  State  Fair 
fully  reflect  the  above  conditions.  There 
will  be  greater  numbers,  greater  variety, 
and  higher  excellence  in  every  class. 
There  will  be  over  a  hundred  head  of  the 
cream  of  the  State's  dairy  stock;  Jerseys, 
Guernseys  and  Holsteins,  and  135  h^d, 
by  the  latest  count,  of  beef  cattle.  The 
State  University  Farm  Scnool  at  Davis 
will  be  on  hand,  as  in  the  past  years, 
with  good  representatives  of  all  farin 
stock  and  the  students  will  engage  in  the 
judging,  matching  their  sharp  wits  with 
the  experience  of  the  older  experts.  The 
Davis  School's  dairy  herd  has  been 
strengthened  by  some  fine  animals  during 
the  past  year,  and  this  will  be  one  of  the 
most  interesting  features  for  the  young 
farmer. 

The  larger  purses  hung  up  this  year 
for  the  track  events,  as  well  as  the  liberal 
special  prizes  for  exhibit  horses,  have 
attracted  an  unusually  high  class  of 
horses,  and  attendants  at  the  State  Fair 
of  1911  will  find  the  old  days  of  the  turf 
restored  when  they  see  the  fast  ones  lined 
up  before  the  judges  at  the  agricultural 
park's  mile  tracK. 

The  leading  entries  in  the  horse  and 
cattle  classes  (competitive),  so  far  as 
received  (and  more  are  coming  in  daily), 
are  as  follows: 

Horses. — O.  A.  Bianchi,  Sacramento; 
L,  H.  Todhunter,  Sacramento;  W.  Par- 
sons, Salinas;  Mrs.  Frank  Burke,  Tur- 
lock;  E.  D.  Diggs,  Stockton;  O.  D.  Payne, 
Woodland;  Charles  R.  Marley,  Woodland; 
Dana  Perkins,  Rocklin;  S.  U.  Mitchell, 
Sacramento;  S.  Christenson,  San  Fran- 
cisco; H.  S.  Maddison,  Sacramento; 
Crouch   &  Sons,   Sacramento;    White  & 


Terry,  Sacramento;  A.  Bridgeford,  San 
Francisco;  Dr.  U.  D.  Hamlin,  Oakland; 
McLoughlin  Bros.,  Oakland;  J.  E.  Dickin- 
son, Fresno;  Revel  L.  English,  Chino; 
J.  E.  Emlay,  Marysville;  James  T.  Rags- 
dale,  Merced;  Mrs.  E.  W.  Scripps,  Mira- 
mar;  William  Bond,  Newark;  L.  A.  Hall, 
San  Jose;  O.  P.  Jenkins,  Leland  Stan- 
ford University. 

Short  HoBNs. — J.  H.  Glide,  Dixon; 
Howard  Cattle  Co.,  San  Francisco;  T.  B. 
Gibson,  Woodland;  T.  S.  Glide,  Davis. 

Hereforo. — Simon  Newman  Co.,  New- 
man Co.,  Newman;  University  of  Ne- 
vada, Reno. 

Angus.— T.  B.  Gibson,  Woodland;  Uni- 
virsity  of  Nevada. 

Red  Polled. — R.  R.  Cartwright,  Mo- 
desto. 

DEVON'S. — U.  G.  Strader,  Ceres;  Mrs. 
Jennie  Strader,  Ceres. 

Holstein-Fbiesian.  —  Leland  Stanford 
University;  University  of  Nevada,  Reno; 
M.  M.  Holdridge,  San  Jose;  A.  W.  Mor- 
ris &  Son,  Woodland;  McAlister  &  Son, 
Chino;  A.  B.  Kendall,  Modesto. 

GuERN.sEYs. — Charles  G.  Lathrop,  Stan- 
ford University. 

JER.SEYS. — W.  J.  Hacket,  Ceres;  N.  H. 
Locke  &  Co.,  Lockeford;  Guy  H.  Miller, 
Modesto;  J.  B.  &  J.  E.  Thorpe,  Stockton. 

The  N.  H.  Locke  Co.,  the  University  of 
Nevada  and  others  have  also  several  en- 
tries in  the  fat-stock  class. 

The  University  of  California  will  ex- 
hibit, not  in  competition,  three  beef 
breeds  and  two  dairy  breeds;  three  breeds 
of  sheep  and  three  breeds  of  hogs. 

Sheep. — T.  S.  Glide,  Davis,  Fr.  Merino; 
J.  G.  S.  Hubbard,  Corvallis,  Ore.,  South 
down  and  Cotswolds;  University  of  Ne- 
vada, Dorset  and  Cheviot;  Bishop  Bros., 
San  Ramon,  Snropshires;  E.  A.  Bridge- 
ford,  San  Francisco,  Shropshires;  Ed. 
Schoel,  Albany,  Ore.,  Hampshires;  C.  P. 
Bailey  &  Sons,  San  Jose,  Persian;  John 
B.  Stump,  Monmouth,  Ore.,  Cotswolds  and 
Lincolns;  M.  S.  Woodcock,  Carvallis,  Ore., 
Lincolns. 

Messrs.  Bailey,  Stump  and  Woodcock 
also  exhibit  Angoras. 

Hogs. — A.  B.  Humphrey,  Mayhew,  Berk- 
shires;  Harry  L.  Murphy.  Perkins,  Berk- 
shires;  G.  A.  Murphy,  Perkins,  Berk 
shires;  James  Voorhees,  Fresno,  Berk- 
shires;  T.  L.  Levey,  Ripon,  Berkshires; 
P.  H.  Murphy,  Perkins,  Poland-China; 
Chinas  and  Berkshires;  Wendell  Cleve- 
land, Gresham,  Oregon,  Essex;  M. 
Bassett,  Hanford,  Poland-Chinas;  Gilt- 
Edge  Stock  Farm,  Sacramento,  Poland- 
China  and  Mule-Foot;  J.  K.  Frazer,  Al- 
bany, Ore.,  Duroc- Jersey ;  George  W.  Mc- 
Guire,  Albany,  Ore.,  Duroc- Jersey ;  Ken- 
nedy Bros.,  Merced,  Duroc-Jersey ;  Four 
Oaks  Stock  Farm,  Woodland,  Hampshires 
and  Berkshires;  Ed.  Schoel,  Albany,  Ore., 
Chester  White;  R.  A.  Marsh,  Albany, 
Ore.,  Chester  White;  M.  M.  Holdridge, 
San  Jose,  Chester  White. 

The  poultry  entries  will  not  all  be  in 
before  August  18,  but  the  indications  are 
that  they  will  largely  exceed  those  of 
last  year.  John  T.  Bbajihaij,. 

Sacramento. 


HUMBOLDT  COUNTY  NOTES. 


To  the  Editor:  Owing  to  so  much 
heavy  fog  and  fine  rain,  haying  and  har- 
vesting are  kept  back  a  good  deal  this 
summer,  both  around  Rohnerville  and 
Ferndale.  There  has  been  more  fog  this 
summer  than  for  a  good  many  years. 
The  cow  peas  are  being  damaged  also, 
by  being  kept  wet  most  of  the  time:  the 
part  of  the  vine  resting  on  the  ground 
becomes  mouldy  and  sour,  so  that  the 
cattle  only  eat  a  little  of  the  top. 

Guernsey  stock  is  being  tried  out  with 
a  good  deal  of  success  around  Ferndale. 


The  dairymen  are  finding  out  that  in 
cows  give  milk  longer,  and  more  of  it, 
than  the  Jerseys,  and  that  they  are  not 
as  nervous;  also  that  the  calves  are 
stronger  and  healthier  than  the  Jersey 
calves. 

The  wonderful  fertility  of  Humboldt 
county  soil  was  shown  to  me  the  other 
day  when  Charles  A.  Carr,  of  Rohner- 
ville, took  me  out  to  a  piece  of  oats  that 
had  averaged  about  two  tons  to  the  acre. 
He  said  that  it  was  the  fifty-second  crop 
that  he  had  cut  from  the  same  piece  of 
ground  without  putting  on  a  bit  of  fer- 
tilizer. I  asked  him  what  he  thought 
it  would  produce  if  he  had  sown  a  cover 
crop  and  plowed  it  under  once  and  a 
while.  He  said  that  he  thought  it  would 
do  all  right,  but  that  he  had  never 
thought  much  about  it. 

The  cherry  and  small  fruit  crop  around 
Rohnerville  and  Hydesville  were  good 
this  season,  many  of  the  patches  of 
strawberries  paying  over  $300  to  the  acre. 

Ferndale.  D.  L.  Schraueb. 


Arrange  with  FORBES  at  the 
State  Fair  for  fresh  BLOOD 
LINES  in  your 

Registered  Stock 


I  plan  on  starting  East  after  the 
.State  Fair.  All  orders  landed  sub- 
ject to  your  approval.  This  is  an 
excellent  opportunity  to 


Start  Your  Herd 


as  conditions  East  are  conducive 
to  good  values. 

While  in  Sacramento  see  what  has 
been  done  on  the  Pennant  Dairy 
iDlepenbrock  Ranch).  I  can  do 
the  same  for  you.  Meet  me  at  the 
Fair  or  write 

W.  A.  FORBES 

ISn  L  St.,  Sacramento 


H.H.H1 

ftrse  Medlcli 


READY 

FOR 
EMERGENCIES. 

H-H.H 

LINIMENT 


SHOULD  BUN  EVERY  HOME 

ASA  SAFE-GUARD AGAIMST 

,  ^  SORE  THROAT.  SWELIINGS, 

{'"tiifS")  SPRAINS.  RHEUMATISM. 
NEURALGIA.  STIEP JOINTS,  LAMENESS. 
STOMACH  CRAMPS,  DIARRHOEA  ,  Cic. 

THE  STOCKMAN '5  STAND  BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


Send  for  Kalsln  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORH^ 

FKESNO.  CALIFORNIA. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


August  19,  I'll  I 


COSTS  LESS 

USE  LESS 


POULTRY  DEPARTMENT. 


The  rub  is  in  the  hub. 
But  HUB  saves  the  rub. 


ALL  DEALERS 


The  Brininstool  Co. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


BLUEPAlli 
Best 


ALFALFA 
ALFALFA 

LITTLE  IRRIGATED  FARMS 

Merced  County,  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  8000  acres 
in  (small  tracts.  Rich  sandy 
loam  soil.  Santa  Fe  rail- 
road crosses  land.  Two 
shipping;  stations.  Sur- 
rounded by  a  hifjhly  pro- 
ductive district.  Abunilant 
water. 

Write  today  for  our  descrip- 
tive booklet, 

MERCED  COLONIES 

(Send  this  to  us) 

CO-OPERATIVE  LAND  &  TRUST  CO. 

"Lands  that  produce  wealth" 
595  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

(PleaK  Kod  me  literature  on  Merced  Colony  No.  2) 

NAME  

ADDRESS  


THE  SIMPLE  OIL  ENGINE 

Slmpllrlty  — Kconomy—  Kfflclency. 

No  expert  attention  necessary. 

No  spark  plug,  batteries,  caruuretor  or 
other  complicated  parts  to  get  out  of 
order. 

"A  child  can  operate  It." 

Guaranteed  fuel  consumption,  material 
and  workmanship 
Cheapest  to  tniy.    Cheapest  to  operate. 
Dealers  and  Salesmen  liivestUate. 

SIMPLE  OIL  ENGINE  CO. 


LOS  ANGELES 
114  E.  Sth  St. 


SAR  FRANCISCO 
412  Pacific  iig. 


Conducted  By  M. 

EXTERMINATING  POULTRY 
VERMIN. 


MiTKs. — The  red  mite  is  a  veritable 
terror.  Small  in  itself,  in  the  aggre- 
gate it  can  kill  the  largest  fowl,  and 
where  the  stables  and  cattle  sheds  be- 
come infested,  will  cause  the  hair  to  fall 
off  in  laige  patches  from  cows,  horses 
or  other  stock.  It  will  attack  man  with 
equal  ferocity  when  it  gets  on  him,  and 
though  it  doesn't  like  the  taste  of  him 
well  enough  to  remain  with  him,  it  gives 
him  a  taste  of  what  the  poor  fowls  must 
suffer  when  he  allows  the  poultry  quar- 
ters to  become  infested  with  these  ter- 
rors. The  extent  to  which  this  class  of 
vermin  is  allowed  to  prey  upon  poultry 
in  backyards  and  among  the  Hocks  of 
those  farmers  who  give  little  or  no  care 
to  their  fowls  is  as  surprising  as  it  is 


Water— Water-Water 

Just  when  you  want  it.  independent 
of  wind  or  weather,  if  you  have  a 

"Jack  Junior"  Gasoline  Elngine 

and  Handy  Pump  Jack 


The  combination  is  just  rigrht  for  farm 
pumping.  Gives  the  stock  plenty  of  cool, 
fresh  water,  waters  the  garden  and  supplies  a 
reliable  water  system  for  the  home  and  dairy. 

This  outfit  will  work  any  ordinary  wind- 
mill pump  to  its  full  capacity.  1,000  gallons 
per  hour  on  a  moderate  lift  is  easy  with  this 
outfit  if  your  pump  has  that  capacity. 

The  Handy  Pump  Jack  can  be  easily  at- 
tached to  any  windmill  pump.  It  is  back-geared. 
Btrongly  built  and  hae  tight  and  loose  pulleys. 

The  Jack  Junior  is  a  four  cycle,  water  cooled 
Gasoline  EuKino:  simp!  -  deslffn.  strong  and  dur- 
able, and  guaranteed  to  develop  full  one  horso 
power.  It  is  a  perfect,  practical  engine  for  gen- 
eral farm  work  and  will  run  any  of  the  hand  or 
foot  power  machinery. 

Send  for  full  information  (riven  in  free 
Catalog  No.  PR  1035 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 


U  ]VI  P  S 

FOR    DEEP  WELLS 


BUILT  FOR  FARM  OR  IRRIGATION 
PURPOSES 


WATER  RAISING  FROM  DEEP  WELLS 
OUR  SPECIALTY. 

POMONA  MFG.  CO. 

POMONA.  CALIF. 

Or  WEED  ENGINEERING  CO. 

POHTEHVILLE.  CALIF. 


Subscription  Agents  Vveinted 


The  PACIFIC  RURAI,  PRI5SS  nnnlH  « 
younK  ninn  or  iionian  In  every  county  I. 
the  State  to  Holielt  for  MnbHcriptionii.  Gooil 
poniniiiiHionH  allowed.  Write  on  at  onc< 
and  we  will  forward  neoeH.ary  papers, 
blank,  and  InHtruction..  You  ran  niakr 
good  moaer  with  a  little  effart. 


RUSSELL  JAMES. 

shameful.  In  every  neighborhood  where 
1  have  lived  J  have  known  of  cases 
where  fowls  have  been  literally  sucked 
bloodless  and  destroyed  by  these  pests. 
There  is  neither  j)rofit  nor  humanity  in 
keeping  poultry  under  such  conditions. 
The  usual  excuse  that  one  hasn't  time  to 
be  fussing  with  chickens,  doesn't  apply: 
all  stock  to  which  one  cannot  give  the 
proper  care  should  be  disposed  of. 

OI.I)  l.r.MltK.R  .\NI)  TE{.\SI1. 

We  have  seen  that  mites  can  live  on 
rotten  wood  and  filth:  consequently,  quar- 
ters once  infested  may  be  vacated  by 
fowls  for  months,  yet  the  mites  will  be 
there  in  waiting  for  the  new  occupants. 
Even  a  board  or  perch  from  such  quar- 
ters, if  put  into  a  new  poultry  house  is 
sufficient  to  "leaven  the  whole  mass." 
Any  old  material  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  poultry  quarters  should  be  thor- 
ougly  disinfected.  In  fact,  it  is  often 
questionable  economy  to  bring  old  lumber 
and  like  trash  upon  one's  place  unless 
very  certain  as  to  the  company  it  has 
kept.  In  the  late  dispatches  we  learn 
that  one  of  the  fine  old  mansions  on  the 
Kastern  coast  is  being  destroyed  by  tere- 
dos which  started  from  a  pile  of  old  ship 
timbers  brought  on  the  premises  for  fire 
wood. 

COI  I.TKV   IIOI  SE.S  AM)  NEST.'!  OK  SIMIM.K 
COS.STRt'CTIOX. 

Everything  about  the  poultry  quarters 
should  be  got-at-able,  with  no  filagree, 
cracks  or  crannies,  and  w-ith  as  little 
furniture  as  may  be  in  the  poultry  houses. 
Stationary  nests  and  perches  are  an 
abomination,  as  are  dropping  boards. 
Throw  out  all  such  vermin  harborers. 
Have  smooth  IxS-incn  scantling  for 
perches,  resting  loosely  on  other  strips 
of  scantling  set  edgeways  and  nailed  to 
the  wall  through  inch  blocks,  thus  leav- 
ing an  inch  space  between  the  rests  and 
the  walls.  If  the  perches  are  inclined  to 
slip  on  the  rests,  a  single  tack  or  shingle 
iiail  driven  halfway  in  on  each  side  of  the 
two  ends  with  space  enough  to  lift  the 
perches  out  readily,  will  keep  them  in 
place.  For  nests,  ordinary  grocery  boxes 
some  12x14  inches,  set  on  the  side  and  a 
•1-inch  stri])  tacked  across  the  lower  jjart 
of  .  the  top  or  front,  are  entirel.v  satis- 
factory. These  may  be  placed  along  tiie 
open  space  of  the  wall,  or  on  a  low  shelf 
under  cover  outside.  If  the  poultryman 
wants  uniformity  in  his  outfitting,  the 
necessary  number  of  boxes  may  be  made 
on  the  same  plan.  The  beauty  of  these 
simple  detached  nests  is  that  they  may 
be  gone  over  in  every  part  and  chack 
with  a  brush  and  coal  oil. 

.SPKAYS  A.NI)  PAI.NT.S. 

As  before  mentioned,  powders,  odors, 
or  even  sulphur  fumes,  have  little  or  no 
effect  upon  this  class  of  vermin.  Some 
sort  of  liquid  insecticide  must  be  used  in 
order  to  "get  them."  Whitewash  has 
always  been  considered  the  best  for  the 
purpose,  but  though  excellent  to  sweeten 
and  purify  the  premises  it  is  not  thor- 
oughly effective  with  mites  unless  applied 
boiling  hot  and  made  strong  with  brine. 
The  great  disadvantage  with  whitewash 
ing  the  inside  of  poultry  quarters  is  that 
when  dry  the  lime  scales  off  and  leaves 
a  roughened  surface  which  makes  a  fine 
location  for  mites.  There  are  many  effec- 
tive sprays  which  may  be  made  or  ob 
tained  already  prepared  from  the  poultry 
supply  houses,  and  the  point  in  their  use 
is  to  apply  thorou.ghly  and  often.  No 
matter  how  complete  the  slaughter  there 
will  always  l)e  some  vermin  left  to  start 
business  again  at  the  old  stand,  and  if 
undisturbed  they  will  soon  be  as  niimer 
ous  as  ever. 


■riii;  .s\i-Ksr  and  iikst  vkkmin  kxtkr- 

MINA'I'Olt. 

Petroleum  in  the  form  of  fuel  oil  to- 
gether with  distillate  or  cheap  coal  oil 
ranks  all  others  as  a  vermin  extermin 
ator.  It  is  cheap,  it  is  ready  at  hand,  and 
if  is  in  every  way  harmless  to  person  or 
fowl.  .Most  other  disinfectants,  carbolic 
acid  for  example,  are  virulent  poisons 
and  dangerous  in  careless  handling,  while 
their  strong  fumes  are  injurious  to  the 
eyes  of  both  poultry  and  poult rymen. 
Again,  petroleum  in  the  form  of  fuel  oil 
is  the  most  lasting  of  all  washes  or  paints 
and  the  best  wood  preservative  known. 
The  Government  is  now  using  petroletim 
paint  in  the  place  of  whitewash  on  its 
buildings  at  the  military  posts,  and  when 
the  many  virtues  of  this  paint  is  more 
generally  known  it  will  be  used  on  all 
farm  buildings,  outhouses  and  fences. 

If  the  poultryman  in  building  a  poul- 
try house  would  have  a  pot  of  the  pure 
fuel  oil  and  a  brush  handy,  and  give  an 
application  to  the  sills  and  to  the  under- 
side of  each  board  of  the  flooring  before 
laying  it,  the  result  would  be  discoui-ag- 
ing  alike  to  vermin  and  gnawing  rodents, 
while  the  wood  would  be  preserved  in- 
definitely. Then  when  the  house  was 
completed  he  should  go  over  the  walls 
and  upper  side  of  tne  floor  with  the  sam- 
application,  filling  every  crack  with  the 
fuel  oil.  This  oil  does  not  dry  out  for 
weeks  and  before  allowing  the  fowls  to 
occui)y  the  house,  he  should  scatter  lime 
dust  over  the  floor  and  cover  this  with  an 
inch  of  clean  sand,  and  also  tack  a  nar- 
row strip  of  burlay  along  each  side  of  the 
walls  at  the  ends  of  the  perches  to  pi'O- 
tect  the  fowls'  featners:  for  though  the 
oil  will  not  stick  up  or  injure  the  fowls  it 
makes  light  colored  ones  look  brown  and 
dirty.  For  the  outside  of  the  house  ne 
should  mix  three  pounds  of  red  metallic 
with  each  gallon  of  fuel  oil,  thinning  the 
mixture  to  the  consistency  of  ordinary 
paint  with  coal  oil.  Or  if  ne  prefers  he 
may  use  whitewash  on  the  outside.  The 
perches  for  this  house  siiould  be  smooth 
1x3  inch  scantling  well  soaked  with 
thinned  fuel  oil. 

With  such  a  house  and  an  occasional 
application  of  distillate  or  coal  oil  to  the 
perches  and  the  walls  at  the  ends  of 
them,  at  the  same  time  keeping  the  nests 
clean  and  oiled  anu  the  trash  burned  up 
and  droppings  cleaned  up,  the  mite  ques- 
tion will  be  settled  along  with  the  mites: 
and  not  mites  alone,  but  hen  fleas,  ticks, 
el  al.  Also  germs  of  roup  and  other  dis- 
eases. 

lOl!  TlIK   oi  l)   lM)I  I.ri!V    IlOl  SK. 

However,  most  poultrymen  are  already 
supplied  w'ith  poultry  houses — and  the 
poultry  houses  supplied  with  vermin. 
Just  go  over  them  in  the  same  manner 
with  the  fuel  oil,  first  raking  out  and 
burning  all  tlie  straw  and  trash,  painting 
the  perches  and  selling  them  out  in  the 
sun  to  dry,  scraping  and  sweejiing  the 
floors,  etc.  Also  burn  the  old  nest  straw 
and  the  nest  boxes  if  inhabited  and  of 
little  worth,  otherwise  give  them  a  thor 
ough  application  of  coal  oil  and  fill  with 
fresh  clean  straw.  For  two  or  three  days 
go  over  the  perches  and  nests  with  a 
brush  and  coal  oil  every  day,  then  once 
a  week  during  the  warm  weather  and 
less  often  in  cool  weather,  but  never  al- 
lowing the  premises  to  go  many  weeks 
without  a  clean  up.  Our  word  for  it  a 
faithful  adherence  to  this  Ian  will  cause 
all  kinds  of  vermin  to  be  as  scarce  as  the 
proverliial  "hens'  teeth"  in  every  old 
poultry  house. 

THE  .STICK -TKIIIT  AND  TIIE  SCA  I.Y  -  I.Eli  MITE. 

Some  good  salve  is  necessary  when 
either  of  the  above  infest  the  fowls.  The 
stick-tights  being  on  the  head  and  comb 
and  about  the  eyes,  some  harmless  salve 
like  carbolated  vaseline  or  witch-hazel 
salve  should  be  used,  or  coal  oil  mixed 
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with  lard  is  excellent,  and  also  good  for 
scaly  leg.  Coal  oil  though  often  used 
alone  for  scaly  leg  is  too  drying  and 
should  always  be  mixed  with  lard  oi- 
sweet  oil  for  the  purpose. 


POULTRY  NOTES. 


The  Hen  Decide.s  the  Ca.se.  —  In 
Sharon,  Pa.,  the  justice  of  the  peace  was 
confronted  by  a  question  of  the  Solomon 
order.  Mr.  Michael  Fisher  and  Mrs.  Mary 
Romanick  appeared  before  him  with  a 
hen  which  each  claimed.  But  the  justice 
went  Solomon  one  better,  and  instead  of 
dividing  the  hen,  took  her  to  a  ijoint  mid- 
way between  the  houses  of  the  contesting 

 POULTRY.  

IF  YOU  COMMENCE  FEEDING  CROLEY'S 
Ground  Green  Bone  NOW,  you  will  he 
benefited  in  the  fall  when  eggs  are  high. 
Write  for  circular  and  sample.  Geo.  II. 
Croley  Co.,  629  Brannan  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS — Barred  Rocks  and 
White  Leghorn  chicks,  good  laying 
strains;  order  early  for  fall  delivery  and 
avoid  delay.  Fairmount  Hatchery,  Box 
29  B,  R.  F.  D.,  Santa  Cruz,  California. 

S.  C.  B.  MINORCA  EGGS  for  hatching  at 
$6  per  100;  can  fill  large  orders;  12  yard.s 
large  beautiful  hens,  excellent  layers. 
Black  Beauty  Poultry  Yards,  Dixon,  Cal. 

OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS,  149D,  Cali- 
fornia St..  San  Francisco. — Est.  40  years. 
Standard  bred  poultry.  White  Orpingtons. 
R.  I.  Reds,  Brd.  Rocks,  White  Leghorns 

MY  FAMOUS  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 
baby  chicks  I  am  NOW  prepared  to  ship 
on  mail  orders;  present  or  future  deliv- 
ery.   Carl  Stange,  1409  Silver  Ave.,  S.  F. 

YOUNG  FAWN  AND  WHITE  INDIAN 
Runner  drakes  for  sale,  from  a  great 
egg-laying  strain.  F.  L.  Morrill,  Fair- 
field, California. 


IF  INTERESTED  IN  INCUBATORS  or  how 
to  feed,  write  for  our  free  Catalog. 
PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Petaluma. 
California. 

CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  fowl  and  eggs.  Address  Wm.  A 
French,  545  W.  Park  St.,  Stockton.  Cal. 

WAYSIDE  YARDS — A  few  settings  from 
special  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  matings.  at 
$5  for  30.    Carl  Gregory,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

FREE  BOOK  — "  Poultry  Feeding  foi 
Profit,"  on  application  to  Coulson  Co., 
Petaluma,  Cal.,  Box  P. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS — Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B 
Morris,  Lodi,  Cal. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS — Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S 
Sullivan,  25  Market  St.,  Agnew,  Santa 
Clara  County,  Cah  

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart. 
Clements,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 


TWIN  OAKS  FARM — W.  H.  Bissell,  Pro- 
prietor. Livermore,  Cal. — Buff,  White 
Orpington.   

HATCHING  EGGS — White  Leghorns.  Cir- 
cular 164.    A.  H.  Gregory,  Fruitvale,  Cal. 


m?im  STOCK  FARM 

POULTRY  DEPARTMENT 

I'lant  of  most  iiioiUtii  <'qiii|>iin'n< ;  0000 
I.n.viiiK  Hen«  <  White  l>e«liorii);  Jill 
riii.sc<l  aud  kept  iinrter  ino»t  sanitary 
ronclitlons. 

Sntl'I-l  S  STOCK  K»)H  S.\l-K 


IliOO  PulletM 

KltlO  I'lillftN 

,-.<ro  I'liiiotN 

:;00  Cookcrrl.s 

."O  AyU'tilMiry  Diioks 


.May  Hatcliinii 
June  Hati-liiiiK' 
.lul.v  llntoliiiiK 


Will  hold  for  purehaMiT  until  tlve 
iiiontliM  old,  if  desired.  Orders  hooked 
for  eKK.M  next  season's  liateliinn.  (  or- 
resiiondenee  solieited.  Visitors  "el- 
come. 

R.  N.  FOSTER,  Manager 

HOPLAND.  CAL. 


So  tli:i<  i(  keep  fresh  and  "hole- 
some,  "  e  l»k<-  out  :w ,  of  «ater. 
AM.  the  nutritious  and  essential 
properties  remain  In 

CROLEY'S  GROUND  GREEN  BONE. 

Feed  some  to  your  ehiekens  .\OW 
and  reap  the  heneflt  in  the  Fall 
"hen  egjts  are  "orth  real  money. 
Write  for  eireular  and  sample.  Kree. 

GEO.  H.  CROI.KY  CO., 
Poultry  Supply  Dealers. 
«!29  Brannan  St.,  San  I-ranelseo. 


parties  and  turned  her  loose.  Watched 
by  a  crowd  of  spectators  the  hen  crawled 
through  a  hole  in  the  fence  of  Mrs, 
Romanick,  and  the  costs  of  the  case  went 
over  to  Mr.  Fisner. 


Good  Mo.ney  i.x  Pori.TKV. — Mr.  J.  H. 
Wilder,  who  began  this  spring  to  give 
more  attention  to  poultry  in  connection 
with  his  dairy  ranch,  writer  from  Ma- 
desto:  "I  am  very  well  convinced  that 
with  proper  location  there  is  good  money 
in  poultry.  The  new  incubator  worked 
fine  and  we  had  fairly  good  luck  with 
the  chicks  in  a  home-made  brooder.  Mrs. 
Wilder  set  several  hens  later  in  indi- 
vidual nests  connected  with  small  runs 
with  fine  results,  and  we  have  100  fine 
chicks  therefrom  running  over  the  farm. 
They  do  grow  so  fine  and  fast  on  free 
range  with  their  mothers. 

"I  am  on  the  corn  side  of  the  contro 
versy  in  the  Ri  k.m.  Pre.ss  of  some  time 
back.  It  is  hardly  possible  for  hens  to 
lay  better  than  hens  here  have  done  this 
spring  and  summer,  and  they  have  had 
Egyptian  corn  in  the  year,  where  they 
could  run  to  it  whenever  they  wished. 
And  talk  about  fat,  those  hens  which  we 
have  killed  for  the  table  had  layers  of 
fat  as  thick  as  your  hand,  but  they  sing 
and  lay  right  along. 

"While  on  the  corn  subject  let  me  re- 
late what  my  father  learned  about  corn 
on  our  old  farm  in  Iowa.  Different  rent- 
ers raised  corn  the  same  year,  some  white 
and  some  yellow  corn,  my  father's  share 
of  which  was  thrown  together  in  the  corn- 
crib.  This  mixed  corn  was  fed  out  to  the 
hogs  in  the  hog  lot.  One  day  in  crossing 
the  lot  he  happened  to  notice  considerable 
yellow  corn  left  from  the  last  feeding  and 
not  a  grain  of  white  corn.  The  next  time 
he  fed  he  watched  them  eating,  and  found 
that  they  did  not  touch  the  yellow  corn 
till  every  ear  of  white  corn  was  eaten. 
This  made  my  father  investigate,  with 
the  result  that  he  found  when  the  white 
corn  is  ground  it  goes  into  more  of  a 
floury  condition,  while  yellow  corn 
breaks  into  cubes  and  is  of  a  more  flinty 
nature." 


Qi  Ai.TTv  Coi  NT.s. — Miss  Aunlc  Hoffarth 
of  Bendavis,  Mo.,  sends  us  some  'nter- 
psting  jjoints  in  relation  to  farm  poultry. 
This  is  the  Missouri  jioultry  woman 
whose  discouraging  experience  in  mar- 
keting her  well-fed,  pure  bred  fowls  in 
the  scrub  market  of  her  countryside  made 
her  an  enthusiastic  member  of  the  Inter- 1 
national  l^tility  Poultry  Association,  one 
of  the  aims  of  which  is  to  place  its  mem- 
bers in  touch  with  the  best  markets. 
Even  under  poor  market  conditions  she 
has  found  pure-bred  poultry  to  be  more 
profitable  for  the  farmei  than  mongrels 
or  scrubs: 

"I  hasten  to  thank  tne  Pac  ikk'  Rcr-m, 
Pkkss  for  reproducing  my  article.  Per- 
mit me  to  make  one  correction:  I  re- 
ceived but  $6.()4  for  m.y  31  cockerels  (fine 
half-grown  Barred  Rocks),  which  was 
21.4  cents  each.  But  even  at  such  prices 
I  made  money  by  having  pure  bred  poul 
try,  as  the  hens  weighed  more,  laid  more 
and  tested  better  than  scrubs,  besides 
being  a  continual  feast  to  our  eyes  with 
their  uniformity  and  beauty. 

"The  difference  in  demand  for  inire- 
bred  stock  and  mongrels,  when  the  right 
market  is  reached,  is  illustrated  in  the 
case  of  a  White  Wyandotte  breeder  who 
ships  his  surplus  birds,  the  ones  not 
suit:il)le  for  breeders,  to  a  city  hotel  man. 
This  l)reeder  is  also  a  merchant  and  he 
bought  in  some  .scrub  chickens  about  two 
months  old  and  fed  them  on  a  specially 
prepared  fattening  food  until  they  were 
ii.  good  condition  and  some  three  months 
old.  He  then  proceeded  to  ship  them  to 
the  hotel  man  with  whom  he  had  a  regu- 
lar contract  for  sui)plying  table  fowls, 
but  was  promptly  notified  that  advance 
prices  CoHM  flot  Ire  ^%WT(}r  any  t»tit  pure- 


ANIMAL  MATTER  A  NECESSITY 
FOR  POULTRY 

Experiments  at  various  State  Experiment  Stations  have 
demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt  that  Protein  derived  from 
animal  sources  is  far  superior,  as  an  egg  producer  and 
flesh  builder,  to  Protein  derived  from  any  vegetable 
source. 

Our  High  Protein  "Special"  Beef  Scraps 
Will  Supply  That  Necessity 


If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply 
you,  write  us, 
and  we  will  send 
you  samples  and 
prices. 


HIGH  PROTEIN 

SPECIAL 
BEEF  SCRAPS 

ANALYSIS 


PROTEIN  - 
FAT  


-SS-65% 

-8-ior. 


PHOSPHATES   15% 


I'  ,  MT'D  BY 

WESTERN  MEAT 
COMPANY. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CAL 


Made  in  Cali- 
fornia from  fresh 
Packing  House 
Products.  Look 
for  the  word 
"Special"  in  red 
ink  on  every 
sack. 


iiiiiiiiliiy*j 


WESTERN  MEAT  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FREE  BOOK 


ON  APPLICATION  TO 
Coulson  Poultry  &  Stock  Food  Co, 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 


bred  poultry,  as  the  hotel  had  a  class  of 
customers  to  whom  it  dared  not  take  the 
risk  of  serving  any  out  the  fine  grained, 
toothsome  meat  founa  only  in  pure  bred 
poultry. 

"We  Missourians  are  quite  proud  of 
our  State  Poultry  Experiment  Station, 
which  is  only  eleven  miles  from  my  home 
and  in  the  same  location  as  our  State 
Fruit  Experiment  Farm — the  only  ex 
clusively  fruit  experiment  station  in  the 
United  States.  This  is  the  heart  of  the 
fruit  belt,  and  our  peaches  and  apples 
the  said  to  excel  in  flavor  even  those  of 
California.  But  it  is  no  less  a  poultry 
raising  country  than  a  fruit  and  dairy 
section." 


For  an  International  Poii.try  Show. 
A  few  of  our  fanciers  are  strenuously 
advocating  through  the  local  poultry 
press  the  making  of  the  poultry  exhibit 
at  the  Panama  Exi)osition  a  sort  of  a 
home  affair,  rigorously  excluding  all  out 
siders.  It  would  seem  that  these  fanciers 
who  have  taken  for  their  watchword,  "Us 
for  the  whole  hog,"  have  overlooked  the 
fact  that  the  Exposition  is  not  a  local 
or  even  a  Pacific  Coast  affair,  but  a  na 
tional  one,  and  internationnl  in  its  scope. 
It  is  doubtful  if  the  Exposition  manage- 
ment would  allow  such  a  narrow,  sec- 
tional policy  in  relation  to  any  exhibit, 
but  the  mere  suggestion  is  a  discredit  to 
this  coast  and  entirely  foreign  to  the 
true  spirit  of  the  West, 


WOULD  such  a  poultry  writer 
as  C.  W.  Zimmer  say : 

"llriniff  Noin«Mvlia(  of  an  iiivt-iilor  I  H|i- 
|ir<'«-int<'  file  K<><><I  points  iim  well  tin  llie 
.siniplicU.v  of  yonr  invention,"  anil  tlien 
order  tmt  niaeliine.s  Nliippeil  to  Ills 
fat  li  erf 

W'Ol'I.H  the  well-linoHn  poultry 
writer,  J.  t'.  4'iipp  use  tlie  expresHion: 
"I  am  in  love  ivitli  yonr  niaeliine"f 

WOl  i.l)  tlie  (;reat  l<i'\er  Home  I'oultry 
Yard.s  of  i'err.vslMiFK,  Oliio,  rnn  on  tlie 
lliost  Mei«*ntiti4'  nietlioilN  knf»wii  in  foul- 
tr.v  <'iilture,  equip  tlieir  entire  iilant, 
aiKl  tlioiisniKls  of  poult r.v-nien  all  over 
tli(^  4*oilntr.^'  ii.se  the 

Nt>lt\\I4  11    Al  TOM A'i'H-  KXIOItC'I.SKK 
I'liKDKll 

If  it  Mere  not  tlie  icreatest  urain  anti 
IalM>r-sa^  iiiK  deviee  e%er  introdiieed  in 
tlie  p<»iiltr,\'  hii.siiieMNf 

CIHCUI.AH  FRKL: 

.AGENTS  W  A  N  T  K  U. 


f  Rayley  &  Lyon 

'  DESK  D 

149  CALIFORNIA  ST 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

SOLE  DISTRIBUTORS 


[go  City  Hatclierr 

O  r  d  e  r  H  booked  for 
HprinK  delivery  o  f 
baby  chlokN,  Onr 
■peclaltleM  are  Rhode 
iHland  RedH  and  S.  C. 
Willie  I.eKhorna. 

W.  L.  SALES, 
722  3rd  St.,  Petaluma. 
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The  Home  Circle. 


A  Cure  for  Greenness. 


Two  apple  trees  trained  up  an  orchard 
wall ; 

The  apples  were  growing  from  spring  till 
fall: 

Some  were  quite  brown  when  first  they 
were  seen. 

The  other  kind  still  remained  perfectly 
green. 

"We  are  ripe."  cried  the  apples  of  ruddy 
hue. 

"look  at  us,  we're  red,  not  green,  like 
you : 

The  apples  all  green  on  the  neighboring 
tree 

Hung  their  heads  in  grief  and  wept 
silently. 

"The  sun  surely  shines  on  us.  too."  they 
said ; 

"Then  why  are  we  green,  when  they  are 
red?" 

But  joy  filled  their  hearts  as  one  an- 
swered, "It's  true. 

You  are  redder  than  we,  l)ul  we're  larger 
than  you!" 

The  same  loving  sun  tnat  shines  on  us  all 

Will  cure  us  of  greenness  and  make  you 
less  small! 

We're  no  use  while  we're  small  and  bard, 
you  know. 

Though  some  may  start  red,  we've  all 

got  to  grow! 
Let's  love  one  another,  not  .je  jealous  and 

fight. 

But  trust  to  the  sunshine  and  know  it's 
all  right!" — Katharine  T.  Porter. 


To  Make  Melon  Dainties. 


Tempting  sherbets  are  made  from  both 
cantaloupe  and  watermelon.  There  are 
conserves  to  be  made  of  the  rinds,  per- 
haps in  combination  with  another  fruit 
or  vegetable.  There  are  salads  which  may 
be  concocted  by  adding  to  melons,  cut 
into  small  cubes,  a  sprinkling  of  nuts  and 
a  spoonful  of  mayonnaise. 

For  Watekmelon  Siiebbet.— Boil  a 
pound  of  sugar  and  a  quart  of  water  to- 
gether for  ten  minutes.  Add  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  gelatine  which  has  been 
soaked  in  a  half  cupful  of  cold  water  for 
an  hour,  then  when  dissolved,  strain  and 
pour  into  the  freezer.  Add  one  pint  of 
orange  juice  and  freeze.  When  nearly 
frozen  add  two  cupfuls  of  i)ink  water 
melon  dice,  and  let  stand  packed  in  ice 
and  salt  for  an  hour  and  a  half. 

In  making  cantaloupe  sherbet,  soak 
one  teaspoonful  of  gelatin  in  a  half  cup 
of  cold  water  for  an  hour.  Add  one- 
half  cup  boiling  water.  When  the  gela- 
tine is  quite  dissolved,  add  one  cupful  of 
cold  water,  three-foiirths  cup  of  sugar, 
and  the  mashed  pulp  and  juice  of  a  melon 
about  the  size  of  a  cocoanut. 

Pickled  cantaloupes  are  not  found  on 
the  average  table.  But  they  certainly 
deserve  a  place  there.  These  belong  to 
the  sweet  pickle  variety.  Select  melons 
not  quite  ripe.  Cut  into  oblong  pieces, 
take  off  the  rind  and  soft  parts  near  the 
seeds.  To  every  eight  pounds  of  melon 
allow  one  pint  vinegar  and  three  pounds 
of  sugar.  Mi.x  half  a  teaspoonful  each 
of  ground  mace  and  cloves  and  one  tea- 
spoonful each  of  cinnamon,  ginger  and 
allspice.  Tie  in  little  piece  of  cheesecloth 
and  scald  with  the  vinegar.  Cook  the 
melons  in  the  hot  syrup  until  tender,  then 
skim  o>i(  into  a  bowl.  Boil  the  liquor 
down  and  pour  over  the  melon.  Rejieat 
this  three  or  four  times,  and  the  last 
time  heat  the  melon  with  the  syrup. 
Put  into  jars  and  seal. 

An  excellent  conserve  of  melon  rinds 
can  be  made.  Pare  off  the  green  part 
of  the  melon  rind  and  all  the  pink,  cut 
Into  inch  pieces,  shaping  as  desired,  and 
weigh.  For  five  pounds  of  the  rind  allow 
one  quart  of  water  and  a  pint  of  vinegar. 


Scald  the  water  and  vinegar,  add  the  rind 
and  boil  Ifl  minutes.  Remove  the  rind 
with  a  skimmer  and  drain  perfectly  dry. 

Place  in  the  preserving  kettle  a  pint 
of  water  and  3i.j  pounds  of  sugar.  Boil, 
skim,  add  the  melon  pieces  and  two 
ounces  green  ginger  cut  in  slices.  Cook 
until  the  melon  is  clear  and  tender,  re- 
move with,  a  skimmer  and  put  in  glass 
jars.  Boil  the  syrup  10  or  15  minutes 
longer,  fill  the  jars  with  hot  syrup,  and 
seal. 


Housekeepers'  Clubs. 

We  reproduce  the  following  informa- 
tion from  "The  Bulletin  of  Economic  and 
Social  Intelligence,"  publisnea  by  the  In- 
ternational Institute  of  Agriculture.  The 
beneficent  influence  women  may  exercise 
in  the  field  of  rural  economics  is  now 
universally  recognized:  but  up  to  the 
present  their  participation  in  agricultural 
concerns  has  only  been  exemplified  in  in- 
dividual cases,  without  there  being  any 
sjiecial  organ  uniting  these  new  forces  for 
definite  and  continuous  action.  Belgium, 
a  land  very  fruitful  In  social  experiments, 
has  been  among  the  first  to  give  us  an 
example  of  what  may  be  effected  by  the 
organization  of  the  farm  women.  Side 
by  side  with  the  very  numerous  agri- 
cultural associations,  the  large  majority 
composed  of  men,  in  the  last  five  years 
there  have  appeared  in  this  country, 
where  they  have  rapidly  extended  them- 
selves, also  the  so-called  housekeepers' 
clubs  of  which  Canada  furnished  the  first 
example.  The  principal  motive  for  the 
foundation  of  such  institutions  was  the 
desire  of  arresting  the  exodus  from  the 
country  that  is  continually  assuming 
more  alarming  proportions  and  has  now 
extended  to  the  women.  It  was  thought 
that  one  of  the  most  effective  means  for 
combating  this  movement  would  be  to 
appeal  directly  to  the  women,  to  the 
mothers,  and  induce  them  to  appreciate 
the  advantages  of  country  life,  and  warn 
them  against  the  dangers  and  disappoint- 
ments of  the  city,  as  well  as  to  supply 
them  with  professional  education  by 
means  of  which  they  may  become  better 
fitted  for  the  occupations  specially  en- 
trusted to  them,  such  as  the  work  of  the 
dairies,  farm  yards,  garden,  etc.  The 
itinerant  housekeeping  schools  that  have 
now  been  many  years  at  work  have  al- 
ready in  part  provided  for  this  need:  but 
it  was  necessary  that  tneir  work  should 
not  be  lost.  For  this  purpose  the  farm 
women  had  to  be  united  in  permanent 
associations.  Thus,  there  arose  in  190fi 
the  first  farm  women's  clubs,  which 
rapidly  extended  themselves  throughout 
the  whole  of  Belgium,  and  especially 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Catholic  party, 
now  have  reached  the  number  of  75  and 
contain  7000  members.  Their  organiza- 
tion is  simple.  Members  are  recruited 
among  the  housekeepers  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, during  the  term  of  the  agricultural 
women's  school,  with  the  help  of  the 
pupils  themselves,  and  so  the  club  is 
formed.  The  club  is  managed  by  a  presi- 
dent, two  vice-i)residents,  three  council- 
lors and  a  secretary  and  treasurer.  The 
contribution  to  the  club  is  50  cents.  Out 
of  the  fund  so  formed  the  needs  of  the 
chib  are  provided  for,  and  articles  of  do- 
mestic utility,  selected  seeds,  etc.,  are  pur- 
chased. At  the  time  of  the  meetings, 
which  are  held  four  or  five  times  a  year, 
lectures  are  given,  argicultural  competi- 
tions are  held,  and  practical  lessons  are 
also  given.  Almost  all  these  clubs  pos- 
sess libraries  comi)osed  of  books  on  do- 
me~tic  economy,  hygiene,  agriculture, 
dairy  work,  cattle  rearing,  etc.  Two 
papers,  the  Fermiere  (Farm  woman)  for 
the  Wallon  districts,  and  the  Boerin  for 
the  Flemish  districts,  are  the  most  widely 
diffused  organs  for  the  extension  of  this 
movement.  The  results  attained  by  these 
Interesting  women's  organizations  have 


been  very  happy;  the  housekeepers  at- 
tend the  meetings  most  assiduously,  take 
a  lively  interest  in  the  lectures,  and  de- 
rive great  profit  from  them,  as  appears  in 
no  doubtful  manner  in  the  remarkable 
progress  already  observed  in  the  reaiing 
of  fowls,  in  cheesemaking.  gardening, 
manufacture  of  preserves,  in  every  de- 
partment, finally,  in  which  women's  in- 
fluence is  sensibly  exercised. 


OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS'  DEPARTMENT. 

Conducted  By  M.  Russell  James 


Improved  Home-Made  Cooler. 

Reading  the  description  of  a  farm 
cooler  in  the  last  Rural  Pres.s  issue 
I)rompts  me  to  describe  my  present  one, 
which  is  an  improvement  on  the  method 
of  wetting  the  burlap-covered  sides  by 
cloths  hanging  from  a  pan  on  top.  My 
husband  made  a  tin  cover  for  our  cooler, 
conical  in  shape,  soldering  the  seams  well 
and  tacking  to  cooler  top.  Then  he 
tapped  the  cold-water  pipe  running  to  my 
kitchen  sink,  ran  up  a  pipe  as  high  as  the 
point  of  the  collar  top,  brought  out  an 
arm  of  pipe  and  placed  on  it  a  tiny 
faucet  which  droi)s  a  tiny  stream  of  water 
on  the  apex  of  the  cooler,  allowing  the 
water  to  trickle  down  all  four  sides  con 
tinually.  This  arrangement  obviates  the 
necessity  of  filling  and  refilling  pans  and 
also  is  much  more  cleanly. 

While  tne  thermometer  registered  lOS 
degrees  this  siimmer  the  butter  in  the 
cooler  remained  firm  and  milk  sweet  for 
24  hours.  Mrs.  C.  R.  I>. 

Ripon,  Cal. 


Origin  of  Dog  Days. 

Among  the  ancients  dog  days  com- 
prised the  period  of  the  greatest  heat  in 
summer.  They  began  on  July  5  and 
continued  until  August  11.  The  appel- 
lation is  derived  from  the  heliacal  rising 
and  setting  of  Sirius.  the  dog  star,  mean- 
ing the  time  w-hen  that  star,  after  being 
practically  in  conjunction  with  the  sun 
and  invisible,  emerges  from  the  light  so 
as  to  be  visible  in  the  morning  after  sun- 
rise. To  this  conjunction  was  abscribed 
a  malignant  influence.  Dog  days  orig- 
inated in  Kgyi)t.  whence  the  supersti- 
tious feeling  gradually  spread  through- 
out the  world  and  still  exists  among  the 
credulous. 


SALT  LAKE 
ROUTE 

QOINQ  EAST 
VIA  LOS  ANGELES 

COSTS  NO  MORE 

via  the  Salt  I/iki-  Route  than 
other  ways,  and  you  may 
travel  in  the  popular  Lo.s 
Angeles  Limited,  three  days 
to  Chicago. 

ASK  MR.  CASEY 

At  680  MM-ket  St..  San  Francisco, 
for  particulars. 


"ENQINEERINQ  ON  THE  FARM" 

SENT  FPHE 
KERNS-SESSIONS,  Engineers 

Postal  Telegraph  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
tree  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  Information 
about  Patents,  Caveats  Trademarks,  and 
Infringements. 

DBWEY,  STRONG  A  CO., 

llOE-6    Merchant*    Bxchange   Bldg.,  Bar 
Franoiaoo.    Batabllahad  1810, 


Poultry  Course  for  Young  Folks. 


nKSCRIPTION  OF  BREEDS. 

TnK  OitiMNcro.Ns.— This  is  a  new  Eng- 
lish breed  that  has  attained  to  great 
popularity,  it  is  an  all-purpose  fowl 
with  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
American  class  of  fowl,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  white  skin  and  pinkish  white 
shanks  and  toes  in  i)iace  of  the  yellow 
skin  and  legs  of  the  latter.  It  was  orig 
inated  by  an  English  fancier,  the  late 
William  Cook,  and  named  from  his  place 
in  Kent  county,  England. 

In  1S76  Mr.  Cook  undertook  the  pro- 
duction of  an  English  breed  of  fowl  that 
should  be  excellent  layers  as  well  as 
good  table  fowls,  and  also  i)ossess  hardi 
ness  and  beauty.  The  Orpingtons  arc 
fine   large   birds,    very    similar    to  the 


MILLS  COLLEGE 

Only  Womnn'M  ColleKr  on  Paolflr  t'osHt 

Located  near  Oakland,  within  short  dis- 
tance of  San  Francisco  and  the  great  uni- 
versities of  the  West.  Full  collogiate 
courses  leading  to  degrees.  Entrance  and 
graduation  requirctnents  equivalent  to 
those  of  Stanford  and  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Students  titled  to  teach  regular 
lines  of  academic  work  and  Home  Econ- 
omics. Special  advantages  offered  in 
music,  art  and  library  work.  Well  equipped 
science  laboratories  and  gymnasium.  ."Spe- 
cial attention  to  health  of  students  and 
provision  for  outdoor  life.  Courses  so  ar- 
ranged that  new  college  students  may  en- 
ter both  .semesters,  opening  in  August  and 
,Ianuary. 

For  catalogue  and  brochure  of  views, 
address  President's  Secretary.  Mills  Col- 
lege P.  O..  California. 


THE  HAMLIN  SCHOOL 

A  llDurdlnK  and  Dii.v  .Si'IickiI  for  (iirlM, 

CoiiiiirlMiii);  n  Kr«*n<'h  Seliodi  riirl.iltle 
I'hildreii.  Prim;iiy.  I  nteriiied  ia  I  c.  IHk!' 
Scliool  and  Post  (iraduate  Deiiartmi'nts. 
Houseliold  Economics.  Drawing.  Paint- 
ing and  Elocution. 

.\<'rr«*<llt*'il  by  the  riil\erMity  of  Ciill- 
fornlfi,  liv  l.eliinii  Stiitiforii  Jiiiiiiir  I'ul- 
^erNlly  iiikI  by  EiiNtern  ColleK^eM. 

Courses  in  Singing.  Inst  ru  men  tn  I 
Music  (piano,  violin,  organ,  harp.  Mute, 
etc.).  Theory,  and  Composition.  Har- 
mony. Sight  Reading.  Musical  Dlctatlnn. 
Choral  and  Orchestral  Practice,  etc..  art 
offered  by  the  newly  formed  Music 
Department. 

.School  re-opens  Mondav.  August  7. 
1911.  Address. 

MISS  S.\R.\H  n.   H.%MI,I>',  A.  M. 
'^'^^n  I>aclt1<'  ..Vvi'iilir  Snn  I'raiirNro 


PEAVER  3,,ver 

DOARD  ESOARD 
takes  the  place  of  lath, 
plaster   and  wall-paper 
in  every  type  of  building 

Send  lor  Free  Booklet,  Samples  and  Prices 

THE  LILLEY  &THIJRSION  tOMPANY 

82-2n<l  Street.  San  FrancUco 


THE  STEPHENSON 
PATENT  COOLER 

NO  ICE  REOUIRED 

Perfect  ventilation.  Absolutely  sanlta'y. 


Awarded  flrst  prize  wherever  exhibited. 
I  f  not  for  sale  at  your  dealer  write 
for  particulars  and  prices. 

L.  ANDERSON  CO.,  Mfrs. 

MARTINEZ,  CAL. 
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Rocks  in  shape,  with  the  difference  of 
shorter  legs  and  a  half-pound  greater 
weight.  The  standard  weight  is  10  lbs. 
for  cock  and  8  lbs.  for  hen. 

Black  Orpingto>s. — This  was  the  first 
variety  of  Orpingtons  produced,  and 
some  breeders  consider  it  the  best,  owing 
to  its  breeding  more  true  to  type  and 
being  slightly  heavier  in  weight.  This 
is  the  variety  that  won  the  three-year 
competition  in  the  ninth  Australian  egg- 
laying  contest,  with  a  total  for  six  hens 
of  3047  eggs  in  the  three  years — a  truly 
remarkable  feat  for  such  a  heavy  breed. 
Mr.  Cook  kept  large  flOcks  of  pure-bred 
fowl  of  different  breeds,  closely  studying 
their  characteristics.  He  noticed  that 
black  sports  from  the  Barred  Rocks  ma- 
tured earlier  and  laid  more  eggs  than  the 
Barred  pullets.  He  mated  the  Black 
Rock  pullets  with  Black  Minorca  cocks: 
liullets  from  this  cross  were  mated  to 
Black  Langshan  cocks.  Prom  these  three 
strains  he  produced  the  Single  Comb 
Black  Orpingtons  after  nine  years  of 
painstaking  breeding  to  get  rid  of  the 
yellow  legs  of  the  Rocks,  the  slender 
shape  of  the  Minorca,  and  the  feathered 
legs  of  the  Langshan.  They  were  first 
exhibited  in  1886.  The  plumage  is  black 
throughout  with  a  beetle-green  sheen, 
and  a  metallic  luster  on  hackle,  saddle 
feathers,  wingbows,  and  tail. 

The  Rose  Comb  Black  Orpington  was 
])roduced  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Sin- 
gle Comb  with  the  exception  that  Black 
Langshan  cocks  with  rose  comb  is  not  a 
breed  characteristic  of  the  Langshans; 
such  cocks  were  mere  variations  from  the 
correct  type  through  some  mixture,  and 
consequently  the  Rose  Comb  variety  is 
less  likely  to  breed  true  in  this  respect 
than  the  Single  Comb  Black  Orpington, 
in  which  all  strains  in  its  production 
l)ossess  single  combs  as  a  breed  charac- 
teristic. In  fact,  in  all  the  varieties  of 
Orpingtons  the  Single  Comb  ones  are 
to  be  piefrerred  to  the  Rose  Combs. 


On  the  Old  Mississippi. 


(Continued  from  Last  Week.) 


"You  are  right,"  she  replied.  "We  will 
put  a  few  necessaries  together,  and  if 
father  doesn't  come  you  must  get  some  of 
the  hill  folks  to  move  us  up  there  in  the 
morning  early.  "As  she  spoke  she 
chanced  to  notice  damp  si)ots  showing 
through  the  dry  patches  of  earth  in  the 
garden  below  the  lawn,  and  though  she 
did  not  understand  at  that  time  the 
gravity  of  the  portent,  it  added  weight  to 
her  anxiety. 

They  retired  early  to  be  ready  for  the 
uncertainties  of  the  morrow.  But  the 
spirit  of  unrest  abroad  on  the  waters  had 
gotten  into  the  little  cottage.  The  motiier 
did  not  expect  to  sleep  and  neither  could 
the  boy.  He  had  left  his  bed  in  the  attic 
room  and  was  sleeping  on  a  cot  in  his 
mother's  room  during  the  absence  of  his 
father. 

After  awhile  .Tim  called  softly  to  his 
mother,  "Are  you  asleep?"  And  when  she 
answered  he  asked,  "Would  you  mind  if 
I  talked  a  bit,  for  I  just  can't  keep  down 
a  winker?" 

"Well,  then,  talk,  and  perhaps  the  sand 
man  will  be  along  before  you  know  it." 

They  talked  on  and  on  and  always  of 
the  river.  Fifty  years  ago  there  were 
not  so  many  safeguards  against  the  pe- 
riodical overflows  as  now,  and  there  were 
many  sad  tales  to  recount  of  fair  fields 
and  prosperous  homes  swept  away,  and 
sometimes  whole  families  with  them.  At 
last  the  boy  stopped  in  the  middle  of  a 
sentence  and  the  mother  knew  that  his 
words  had  run  into  a  dream,  for  an  oc- 
casional exclamation  came  from  his  lips. 

She  lay  a  long  time  after  this,  listen- 
ing to  the  soft  breathing  of  the  little 
girls  and  the  restless  slumber  of  the  boy 


with  a  weight  of  anxiety  ate  her  heart. 
Finally,  after  committing  their  care  to 
an  over-ruling  Providence,  she  too  fell 
into  a  light  sleep. 

It  seemed  that  she  had  not  more  than 
closed  her  eyes  when  she  awoke  with  a 
start.  She  sat  up  in  bed,  listening.  There 
was  a  sound  around  and  through  the 
house  as  of  a  soft  lapping  of  tongues. 

".lamie!  .Tamie!"  she  called. 

The  boy,  usually  so  hard  to  arouse, 
was  awake  in  an  instant.  "Yes,  mother, 
what  is  it?"  he  cried,  and  sprang  out  of 
his  cot. 

There  was  a  great  splash  of  water. 
"Ugh!  the  old  Mississippi  is  on  us!" 
exclaimed  the  boy,  with  a  gasping  shiver 
of  chill  and  terror. 

Mrs.  Russell  was  a  small  woman,  but 
her  courage  and  presence  of  mind  was 
great.  She  wasted  no  time  in  laments, 
but  quickly  lighted  the  candle  by  her 
bedside.  Its  flickering  yellow  rays 
flashed  upon  muddy  water  which  already 
filled  the  room  to  the  depth  of  several 
inches. 

"Quick,  Jamie!  We  must  get  into  the 
attic."  she  said,  and  began  to  dress  hast 
ily  while  the  boy  did  the  same.  Then 
they  gathered  clothes  and  food  for  their 
immediate  needs  and  some  articles  of 
value:  after  which  the  boy,  with  some 
help  from  his  mother,  carried  up  his 
sleeping  sisters  and  laid  them  upon  his 
bed  in  the  attic.  When  they  had  gotten 
up  all  the  articles  collected,  they  hung 
the  lighted  lantern  by  the  attic  window 
and  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  bed 
to  wait  and  pray  for  the  morning.  The 
little  ones  still  slept  soundly,  and  ever 
and  anon,  dimpling  smiles  played  around 
their  rosy  lips.  Did  the  angels  who  kejp 
special  watch  over  babes  whisper  in  their 
ears  that  they  were  nearing  the  shining 
shore? 

To  the  mother  and  brother  watching 
beside  them,  the  hours  seemed  many  be- 
fore the  dawn  began  to  show  in  the  east 
with  a  widening  strip  of  light  like  tlip 
slow  rising  of  a  curtain.  .lim  leaned  out 
of  the  window,  but  instantl.y  drew  back 
and  lowered  the  sash. 

He  never  forgot  that  moment.  It  was 
like  a  glimpse  into  hades — the  waste  of 
sullen  waters:  the  dark  floating  objects: 
the  sickening  odors!  For  the  first  time 
a  hopeless  fear  clutched  at  his  heait. 
He  pressed  his  face  against  the  bedpost 
that  his  mother  might  not  read  his  fears, 
and  his  father's  parting  words  were  in 
his  ears:  "I  shall  expect  you  to  know 
how  to  act  in  an  emergency!"  Over  and 
over  they  repeated  themselves  while  the 
boy  prayed  mentally  for  guidance. 

He  was  startled  by  a  sudden  exclama- 
tion from  his  mother.  "See  how  the 
water  is  rising  in  the  house!"  she  cried. 
"We  must  get  out  on  the  roof." 

Action  brings  courage,  and  as  .Tim 
grabbed  the  hatchet  and  began  cutting 
a  hole  through  the  shingles,  his  fears 
were  replaced  by  hope  and  determination. 

The  little  girls  awoke  at  the  noise,  and, 
sitting  up  in  bed,  gazed  in  round-eyed 
wonder  at  the  unusual  pioceedings.  They 
were  reassured  by  make-believe  laughter 
and  chat,  while  the  mother  hastily 
dressed  them  and  wrapped  them  in 
warm  cloaks  against  the  chill  and  damp- 
ness of  early  morning. 

In  the  meantime,  .Tim  had  gotten 
through  and  out  upon  the  roof,  where  he 
could  make  the  opening  large  enough  for 
all  to  get  out  easily.  He  swtmg  himself 
back  into  the  attic  and  arranged  for  his 
mother  to  get  out  by  placing  a  chair  upon 
a  washstand.  With  his  assistance  she 
was  able  to  climb  out  on  the  roof;  then 
he  handed  up  to  her  some  clothing,  bed- 
ding and  other  articles.  And  then  it 
was  Katie's  and  'Ria's  turn.  Laughing 
and  frolicking  with  them  to  keep  down 
their  fright  at  the  strangeness  of  It  all, 
he  passed  them  up  Into  their  mother's 


arms.  When  all  were  up,  the  mother  and 
son  clasped  the  babies  close  to  them,  and 
looked  out  over  their  surroundings.  To 
the  east  spread  an  ocean  of  turbid  waters; 
in  the  bottom-lands  along  the  river  the 
tops  of  the  tall  elm,  cottonwood  and 
black  walnut  trees  were  just  above  the 
surface.  How  often  the  children  had 
played  under  those  great  trees  and 
swung  on  the  grape-vine  swings  where 
the  vines  stretched  across  from  tree  to 
tree  like  great  cables!  As  they  turned 
their  eyes  to  the  higher  lands  to  the 
west  and  saw  how  deep  and  wide  an  ex- 
panse of  water  lay  between  them  and 
safety,  they  realized  their  almost  hope- 
less condition. 

"We  must  be  prepared  to  meet  the 
worst  bravely,  my  son,"  said  the  mother 
as  she  pressed  her  cheek  against  his 
strong,  young  shoulder.  "If  help  does 
not  come  soon,  only  God  can  save  us. 


See,  the  current  is  setting  strong  this 
way  and  soon  our  little  house  will  be 
loosened  from  its  underpinnings  pud 
floated  off!" 

At  those  solemn  words  the  little  .girls, 
whom  the  novelty,  together  with  ihe 
cheerful  assurance  of  their  elders,  had 
kept  comparatively  satisfied  and  quiet, 
clung  to  their  mother  and  began  to  cry. 

"Will  us  fall  into  the  dirty  water 
den?  Me  don't  like  the  dirty  water!" 
sobbed  Katie. 

(Concluded  next  week.) 


Three  Boy  Scouts  of  Mexico,  Missouri, 
have  just  made  the  five-day  trip  on  loot, 
carrying  the  greetings  of  their  local  oj- 
ganization  to  the  Scouts  of  St.  Louis. 
The  boys  were  equipped  with  a  small 
"dog  tent",  a  skillet,  a  coffee  pot,  and 
tin  cups,  and  rations,  and  properly  ac- 
coutred for  scouting. 


Couple  Rest  With  Pleasure 

by  including  the 

NEW  ORLEANS-NEW  YORK 
STEAMSHIP  LINE 

Between  New  Orleans  and  New  York  in  the  routing  of  your  ticket 
East.  Costs  less  than  any  all  rail  route  and  affords  an  interesting 
and  delightful  diversion  on  your  trip. 

RATES. 

First  class  rail  to  New  Orleans  and  First  Cabin  steamer  to 


New  York  $  77.75 

Round  Trip    145.50 

One  way  rail,  one  way  steamer  between  New  Orleans  and 

New  York   70,00 


Second  class  rail  and  second  cabin,  New  Orleans  to  New  York  65.75 

Rates  include  meals  and  berth  while  on  steamer. 

Write  or  ask  any  agent  for  details. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

TICKET  OFFICES 

FLOOD  BUILDING.  32  POWELL  STREET,  PALACE  HOTEL. 

MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT. 
THIRD  AND  SOWNSEND  STREETS  DEPOT. 

BROADWAY  AND  13th  STREETS.  OAKLAND 


GOING  EAST? 

Be  sure  your  ticket  reads  via 

WESTERN  PACIFIC 

THE  NEW  ROUTE  FROM  THE  GOLDEN  WEST 
ALONG  THE 
GOLDEN  FEATHER  RIVER  CANYON 

The  New  Route  combines  all  the  luxuries,  comforts, 
conveniences,  and  safety  of  the  best  modern  rail- 
roads— perfect  roadbed,  latest  steel  dining,  buffet, 
and  observation  cars,  .standard  sleepers,  unexcelled 
dining-car  service,  etc.,  with  many  exclusive  fea- 
tures, such  as  easy  grades  of  not  over  1  per  cent, 
gentle  curves,  low  elevation  (2,000  feet  lower  than 
any  other  line),  miles  of  natural  scenery,  in  the 
heart  of  the  Sierras. 

For  reservations  and  information,  call  on  or  write 
your  Local  Agent,  or, 

E.  L.  LOMAX  0.  F.  HERR 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager  Asst.  Gen 'I  Passenger  Agent 

BAN  FRANOISOO,  CALIFORNIA 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  Aug.  16,  1911. 

( Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

The  northern  market  remains  ratlier 
quiet  but  firm,  with  iirices  somewhat  in 
advance  of  the  local  figures.  There  is  a 
little  more  movement  here,  however,  and 
Club  is  quoted  a  little  higher,  with  con- 
siderable firmness  at  present  figures. 

California  Club   $1.45  @1.&0 

Sonpra    Nominal 

WMte  Australian    l.S.S  ©1.6.5 

Northern  Club    1.50  @1.55 

Northern  Bluestem    1.65  @1.70 

Northern  Red    l.CO  @1.65 

BARLEY. 

Local  quotations  have  advanced  quite 
sharply,  with  a  heavy  demand  for  all 
grades,  and  corresponding  firmness 
through  the  country.  Brewing  grain  is 
in  strong  demand,  but  the  principal  in- 
quiry is  for  shipment,  choice  stock  being 
hard  to  get  except  at  top  prices  at  Port 
Costa.  Growers  are  getting  $1.3(i  to  $1.40 
all  over  the  State. 

Brewing  and  Shipping  $l.i;2'-..@1.67'- 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.55  ©1.60 

Common  Feed    l.:!5    @  1.45 

OATS. 

Remaining  supplies  of  old  stock  are 
small,  and  the  new  crop  is  rather  light, 
causing  general  firmness.  The  demand^  is 
more  active  than  tor  some  time  past,  wit^h 
considerable  inquiry  for  seed,  which  is 
quite  scare.  Quotations  have  been  es 
tablished  for  red  seed,  and  all  feed  stock 
Is  higher. 

Red  Feed   $1-55  (g/1.60 

Gray    1-65 

W'hite    Nominal 

Black  Feed    1-55  @1.65 

Red  Seed    1.T5  @2.00 

CORN. 

The  present  movement  is  extremely 
small  in  this  market.  Prices  stand  as  be- 
fore, though  there  is  a  rather  easy  feel 
ing  in  this  market. 

Cal.  Small  Yellow  $1.75  @1.80 

Eastern  \ellow    I  '^'O 

Eastern  White    l-^O 

RY^}. 

This  grain  finds  very  little  den)and.  and 
while  there  is  considerable  stock  on  the 
market  there  is  little  of  desirable  quality. 
Prices  are  nominal  as  before. 

Rve,  per  ctl  $1.55  (S1.65 

BEANS. 

The  recent  activity  in  some  lines  has 
quieted  down,  and  the  market  is  now 
rather  dull  in  all  lines.  Values  on  most 
descriptions,  however,  arc  steady  to  firm, 
with  comparatively  light  stocks  on  hand, 
though  with  conditions  favorable  for  a 
good  yield  no  great  advance  is  exi)ectpd. 
Horse  beans  are  considerably  lower,  as 
new  stock  is  moving  an^l  supplies  are 
more  than  ample  for  the  present.  Large 
and  small  whites  are  about  the  strongest 
articles  on  the  list,  the  latter  being  firm 
at  an  advance.  Bayos  are  also  quoted  a 
little  higher,  while  red  kidneys  are  a  lit- 
tle easier.  Quite  a  lot  of  beans  have  ar- 
rived from  the  Orient  in  the  last  tew 
days.  Local  dealers  are  quoting  limas  a 
little  lower,  and  report  continued  weak 
ness  in  this  variety,  though  there  appears 
to  be  some  demand  for  spot  stock  in  the 
East.  There  is  a  demand  in  New  York 
from  packers  of  succotash  and  soaked 
limas.  Apparently  the  weakness  may  be 
attributed  to  the  desire  of  dealers  to  clean 
up  odds  and  ends  of  old  stock  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  new  season,  though  the  mar 
ket  may  be  somewhat  unsettled  for  the 
next  month  or  so. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.75  @4.10 

Blackeyes    6.50  ©fi.76 

Cranberry  Beans    3.75  @4.00 

Garvanzos    2.85  ©3.25 

Horse  Beans    1.50    Cd  2.0ft 

Small  Whites    3.60  #3.75 

Large  Whites    3.40  @3.50 

Limas    5.75  @6.00 

Pea    4.25 

Pink   4.90  (5/5.10 

Red  Kidneys  ...... ..r-..  •  •  6.00  @6.25 

SEEDS. 

So  far  there  has  been  no  inquiry  in  a 
large  way.  and  the  present  limited  move- 
ment is  hardly  enough  to  establish  values 
very  definitely.  Prices  are  nominally  as 
before. 

Alfalfa      Nominal 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton .  $25.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   S'-l.c 

Canary    3%©  4 14c 

Hemp   3»4@  4  v 


.Millet   3    @  3V2C 

Timothy    Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    5%c 

Dried  Peas,  per  ctl   3.75®  4.00 

FLOUR. 

The  shipping  movement  continues 
active,  and  with  a  good  local  demand 
values  are  firmly  maintained. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.40  @5.80 

Bakers'  Extras    5.40  @5.80 

Superfine    4.50  @4.7C 

Oregon  and  Washington...  4.60  @4.80 

Hay  and  FeedstuflFs. 

HAY. 

Arrivals  are  gradually  decreasing,  and 
the  local  market  is  in  better  condition 
than  for  some  time  past.  The  local  de- 
mand has  picked  up  in  fairly  good  shape, 
as  the  larger  consumers  are  becoming 
convinced  that  they  will  be  unable  to  ob- 
tain supplies  any  cheaiier  than  at  pres- 
ent, and  are  laying  in  supplies  for  their 
fall  requirements.  The  arrivals  have 
been  readily  disposed  of.  and  the  market 
is  firmer  all  around,  with  a  rather  sharp 
advance  on  the  better  grades  of  wheat 
and  oat  hiy.  Fancy  stock  is  scarce  and 
closely  held.  Dealers  now  admit  that  tne 
cro])  is  short,  and  that  the  fields  are  clean- 
ing up.  Alfalfa  is  also  in  better  demand 
than  for  some  weeks  past. 

Choice  Wheat  $15.00  ft  16. .50 

Good  Wheat  Hay   12.00(514.50 

Other  Grade  Wheat    S.00@  12.00 

Wheat  and  Oats   8.00©  15.00 

Tame  Oats   8.00(5  14.50 

Wild  Oats    7.00S11.00 

Alfalfa   8.0O@12.OO 

Stock  Hay    5.00®  7.00 

Straw,  per  bale   35©  60c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

Cocoanut  cake  is  easy,  though  not 
quotably  lower.  Most  other  feeds  are 
firm,  with  a  sharp  advance  in  rolled  bar- 
ley and  oats.    Shorts  are  also  higner. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $16.00©  18.00 

Bran,  per  ton    28.00©29.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   26..50©  27.00 

Cracked  Corn  -SS.OO^Sg.OO 

Middlings    34.00@36.00 

Mixed  Feeds   28.00©30.00 

Rolled  Barley   31,00©32..-).» 

Rolled  Oats   '   31.00©33.00 

Shorts   ;   31.00@32.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 
Onions  continue  to  arrive  in  large 
quantities,  though  with  a  fair  demand 
the  market  is  teady,  with  a  little  better 
prices  than  last  week,  though  arrivals 
have  been  quite  heavy  for  the  last  few 
day.',  and  the  general  tendency  of  the 
market  is  downward. '  Tomatoes  are  L.ie 
principal  exceiition.  They  have  not  been 
coming  in  very  freely  since  the  first  of 
the  week,  and  the  prices  aie  consider- 
ably higher,  good  stock  being  hard  to  get 
below  $i  per  box.  Cabbage  is  also  a  little 
higher.  Siring  beans  are  being  hard  to 
move  at  low  i)rices.  and  green  limas  are 
also  comparatively  cheai).  The  best  lots 
of  green  corn  are  held  up  to  last  week's 
prices,  but  general  offerings  are  lower, 
and  eggpUmt  has  also  been  shaded. 

Onions:  Yellow,  ctl  

Garlic,  per  lb  

Green  Peas,  per  sack... 

Tomatoes,  per  box  

Clucumbers,  per  box.... 


Carrots,  per  sack  .  . . 
Cauliflower,  per  doz. 
String  lieans.  sack. 
Lime  Beans,  per  lb. 


Green  Corn,  per  sack  

Eggjilant,  per  box  

Green  Peppers,  per  box..., 
POTATOES. 
White  |)otatoes  from  rive 
coming  in  faster  than  they  can  well  be 
disposed  of.  and  the  price  has  taken  an- 
other drop.  Choice  lots  in  boxes  from 
around  the  Bay.  however,  are  still  in 
good  Ueniand.  and  bring  ui)  to  $2.25  i)er 
ctl.  Quite  a  lot  of  sweet  potatoes  have 
cotue  in  this  week,  and  prices  are  much 
easier  than  before. 

River  Whites   $  1.20@  l..'>0 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl  ..    3.00©  3.50 


80©l 

90c 

.  3I/..©) 

5  c 

.$  1.50@ 

2.00 

75© 

1.50 

50© 

65c 

1.00© 

1.25 

7.5c 

50c 

.  1.00© 

1.50 

•  2@ 

3c 

•■IS© 

50c 

1.00® 

1.25 

50© 

1.25 

50© 

65c 

35© 

75c 

•  districts 

are 

Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 
Few  changes  in  prices  are  noted,  broil- 
ers being  a  little  higher.  Quotations  are 
given  on  spring  tur'keys.  Few  are  com- 
ing in  sp.far  but  there  is  a  good  demand 
for  attracTiVf,  iTlump  birds.  Arrivals  of 
eastern  chickens  are  moderate  this  week, 


and  California  stock  is  rather  scarce, 
causing  a  rather  stronger  feeling  on  all 
classes  of  stock.  Fancy  chickens  can  be 
sold  at  a  premium,  and  all  attractive 
poultry  finds  ready  sale. 

Large  Broilers  $  3.50©  4.00 

Small  Broilers    2.50@  3.00 

Frvers    4.50©  5.50 

Hens,  extra    8.00©  9.00 

Hens,  large    5.50©  6.50 

Small  Hens    4.00©  4.50 

Old  Roosters    4.00©  5.00 

Young  Roosters    6.00©  7.50 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown..    8.00®  9.00 

Squabs    2.00®  2.50 

Geese,  per  pair   2.00 

Ducks    4.50©  7.00 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb   2S@  30c 

BUTTER. 

Prices  have  stood  very  much  the  same 
as  last  week,  with  a  little  stronger  feel- 
ing at  the  present  moment,  due  to  a  better 
shipping  demand,  and  a  strong  buying 
movement  on  the  Exchange.  Prime  firsts 
and  firsts  are  higher  than  a  week  ago, 
and  extra  ladle-packed  stock  has  been 
added  to  the  list. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Men.  Tu.  Wed 
Extras  .261^  26  26  26  26 'i.  26',. 
Prime 

Firsts. 24'..  24'^  24'-.  24'.  24'.j  25 
Firsts  ..24  24  24  24  24  24 
Seconds.  22  22  22  22  22  22 
Packing 

Stock.  20       20       20      20      20  20 
No.  1.  Ladles 
Extras. 21'i   21i'..>   21'.j  21'.j   21'j  21'... 
EGGS. 

The  egg  market,  both  here  and  in  pro 
ducing  districts,  shows  increasing  firm- 
ness, though  the  price  of  34  cents  for 
extras,  quoted  a  week  ago.  was  not  main- 
tained. The  last  quotation,  in  fact,  is 
rather  low,  in  view  of  the  steady  decrease 
in  production.  The  lower  grades  find  a 
better  demand,  both  prime  firsts  and 
firsts  having  been  advanced  quite  sharply. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras  .32'...  33  33'^  33 '^  33 'o  32':; 
Prime 

Firsts   31       31       31  31 

Firsts  ..24      24      27      27      27  27 
Seconds.  19M!  ISM:   19 Vj  19V..  19^2  19'-.; 
Selected 

PuUets.25'..  25'-.   25'-..   25'-j   25^  25 
Eastern. 16  '   16      16      16      16  16 
CHEESE. 

Local  flats  are  quite  firm,  with  a  fur- 
ther advance  of  '■_.  cent.  Other  descrip- 
tions handled  on  the  Exchange  are  un- 
changed. Monterey  cheese  is  quoted  a 
little  higher,  but  production  is  still  in 
excess  of  requirements  and  prices  are  by 
no  means  satisfactory. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb   14'...c 

Storage    14 

yU-sts    13  c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   16  c 

Monterey  or  .lack  Cheese  11©  12  c 


Nectarines,  box    75©  1.00 

Figs.  box.  double  layer   1.00©  1.50 

Pears,  Bartlett,  box  1,00©  1.75 

Other  varieties   65@  S5c 

Grapes — 

Seedless,  crate    60©  90c 

Other  varieties    75©  1.25 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
Supplies  in  many  lines  have  been 
rather  in  excess  of  market  requirements 
for  the  last  few  days,  and  there  is  a  gen- 
eral tendency  to  weakness.  Strawberries 
and  huckleberries  are  somewhat  lower, 
but  other  berries  are  doing  a  little  better. 
Nutmeg  melons  are  coming  in  freely  and 
lower  prices  are  quoted  for  both  nutmegs 
and  cantaloupes,  while  watermelons  are 
steady  at  previous  figures.  Apples  show 
a  general  decline,  though  fancy  4  to  4'-..- 
tier  fruit  is  firm  as  quoted.  The  best 
Bartlett  pears  are  held  up  to  former 
figures  to  the  retail  trade,  but  second 
grade  stock  is  weak,  and  the  general  feel 
ing  is  much  easier  than  last  week,  as  the 
canners  have  not  been  buying  and  arri- 
vals are  heavy.  Apricots,  for  the  most 
part,  are  moving  in  bulk,  and  with  little 
stock  arriving  prices  are  firm.  Peaches, 
nectarines  and  figs  are  lower,  the  latter 
l)eing  slow  to  move,  while  plums  are 
steady  at  former  prices.  Seedless  grapes 
are  lower,  and  other  varieties  are  rather 
weak,  with  more  or  less  surplus  on  the 
market. 

Watermelons,  per  doz  $  1.50©  2.50 

Cantaloupes,  standard  crate.    1.75©  2.25 

Nutmegs,  box    40®  60c 

Raspberries,  chest    6.00®10.00 

Loganberries,  chest    6.00®  7.00 

Blackberries,  chest    3.00®  5.00 

Strawberries,  chest    4.00®  7.00 

Huckleberries,  lb   14®  16c 

Apples- 
Fancy  Gravensteins,  box..$  1.15®  1.85 

Choice    60®  1.00 

Other  varieties    1.00©  1.50 

Apricots,  lb   3«o@  4c 

Peaches,  lug  box   75©  1.00 

Small  box    40@  65c 

Plums,  box    50®  75c 


Dried  Fruits. 

Continued  activity  is  noted  in  several 
lines,  though  the  movement  is  hardly  as 
general  as  last  week.  From  all  indica- 
tions the  greater  part  of  the  output  of 
tree  fruits  will  be  taken  out  of  growers' 
hands  earlier  in  the  season  than  usual, 
and  it  is  possible  tnat  extreme  prices  may 
be  realized  for  small  lots  which  are  held 
back.  With  prices  as  high  as  they  are  in 
many  lines  thus  early  in  the  season,  how- 
ever, the  outlook  is  very  uncertain,  as 
the  consimiing  demand  can  hardly  fail  to 
be  more  or  less  curtailed.  The  extensive 
buying  in  Europe  and  the  Middle  AVest  is 
an  encouraging  feature,  and  while  tne 
trade  in  some  parts  of  the  country  is  still 
holding  off,  the  general  feeling  appears 
to  be  one  of  confidence.  In  some  lines  it 
is  reported  that  the  crop  has  already 
been  fairly  well  disposed  of.  The  prin- 
cii)al  movement  at  ijresent  is  in  prunes, 
for  which  there  is  a  general  demand  both 
in  this  country  and  Europe.  The  primary 
market  is  now  quite  strong  at  5':;  cents, 
and  packers  show  no  hesitation  in  pay- 
ing this  figure,  though  so  far  they  are 
unwilling  to  make  any  further  advance. 
Figs  have  been  moving  off  well  as  quoted, 
and  apricots  seem  to  be  iiretty  well  sold 
out.  The  dryers  are  now  getting  fairly 
large  sui)plies  of  pears,  but  the  market  re- 
mains steady  to  firm  at  the  former  level. 
Raisins  are  firmly  held,  with  some  ad- 
vance in  the  seedless  varieties,  but  the 
market  is  quiet,  as  growers  are  uoloing 
firmly  for  an  advance  wuich  packers  are 
not  yet  ready  to  meet.  Future  raisins 
are  not  moving  to  any  extent  in  the  East, 
though  there  is  a  strong  demand  for  spot 
stock,  which  is  rapidly  cleaning  up.  The 
New  York  .Journal  of  Commerce  says: 

"The  New  York  trade,  according  to 
statements  made  by  brokers,  are  now  only 
interested  in  the  larger  sizes  of  prunes, 
more  particularly  40s,  for  which  a  num- 
ber of  orders  for  straight  cars  have  been 
forwarded  to  the  Coast.  The  buyers' 
ideas,  however,  are  from  a  quarter  to  a 
half  cent  under  those  of  packers  on  this 
size,  and  as  the  latter  will  make  no  con- 
cessions, business  is  not  jjossible.  Small 
sales  of  spot  California  i)runes  have  fur- 
ther reduced  the  already  small  supjily 
and  caused  some  advance  in  prices. 

"Not  much  interest  is  shown  in  future 
apricots  or  peaches  at  the  prices  de- 
manded by  i)ackers,  but  there  is  no  dis- 
position shown  to  get  business  by  making 
concessions. 

"In  sympathy  with  the  strong  reports 
front  the  Coast  the  market  for  California 
raisins  has  an  ui)ward  tendency,  though 
it  does  not  appear  that  Eastern  buyers  are 
responding  with  orders." 

Evap.  Apples.  1911.  per  lb   10©10'v- 

Apricots    15    ©16  c 

Figs,  new  crop    5    ®  7  v-c 

Peaches,  new  crop   lO'/itgll  c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis,  new  crop 

contracts    5'-jC 

Pears,  new  crop    12    ®13  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox  4=Vi®  5  c 

Thompson's  Seedless    6    @  6'/|C 

Seedless  Sultanas    5    @  5'iC 


Citrus  Fruits. 

As  the  end  of  the  citrus  season  ap- 
proaches the  shiimients  are  becoming  less, 
but  the  fi^astern  auctions  are  holding  up 
well.  On  Monda.v,  August  14,  oranges 
were  reported  as  selling  at  little  lower 
prices  than  the  preceding  week,  while 
lemons  were  stronger. 

In  New  York  on  that  day  Valencia 
oranges  averaged  from  $2.10  to  $5.40  per 
box.  and  lemons  ranged  around  the  $3.75 
mark.  At  Cleveland  oranges  brought 
from  $3.20  to  $4.60.  and  lemons  from  $1.70 
to  $3.50.  At  Boston  valencias  sold  foi- 
$2.70  to  $4.35.  and  lemons  at  $1.70  to 
$4.30.  At  Philadelphia  valencias  brought 
from  $2.20  to  $3.50.  lemons  from  $1.60  to 
$2.90. 

Citrus  goods  are  not  attracting  much 
attention  in  the  San  Francisco  market  at 
nresent.  though  the  movement  is  about  u;) 
to  the  average  for  this  season.  Values 
are  unchanged,  and  the  only  new  feature 
is  the  offering  of  a  few  tangerines  at  the 
prices  quoted. 

Tangerines,  box   $  1.25©  1.50 

Valencias,  choice  to  fancy...    3.25®  4.00 

Grapefruit    2.25®  3.25 

Limes    6.50®  7.0D 

Lemons   $  2.00®  6.00 
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Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 


NUTS. 

Almonds,  1911  crop — 

Nonpareils    18V>c 

I  X  L   1714c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   leyoC 

Drakes    14y2C 

Languedoc    14y.c 

Hardshells    8    @  SM-c 

Walnuts— Softshell,  No.  1 .  .  .  15  c 

Standard    14^,0 

Softshell,  No.  2   11  c 

Budded    ITV-c 

HONEY. 


Offerings  in  producing  districts  are  rap- 
idly decreasing,  with  a  steady  demand  for 
shipment.  The  local  market  is  not  espe- 
cially active,  but  there  is  more  firmness, 
accompanied  by  an  advance  in  prices. 
New  Extracted,  White,  per  lb.  8  @  9  c 
Comb,  Whte    15    @16  c 

HOPS. 

A  heavy  movement  in  Sonoma  county 
has  continued  for  the  past  week,  with 
prices  steadily  advancing.  The  latest 
sales  were  made  at  the  top  quotation,  and 
a  further  advance  is  predicted  in  some 
quarters,  though  there  is  a  general  feel- 
ing among  dealers  that  the  market  has 
already  advanced  beyond  a  healthy  con- 
dition.   There  is,  however,  a  general  de- 


mand, owing  to  the  marked  shortage  of 
European  crops. 

Hops,  1910  crop                        30    @35  c 

1911  crop                               30    @40  c 


Live  Stock. 

Gross  weight : 

Steers:  No.  1    5    (gj  5i-.c 

No.  2    4%@  5  c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1....  414©  4y.c 

No.  2    4    @  4yiC 

Bulls  and  Stags    2    @3  c 

Calves:   Light    6V2@  6%c 

Medium    6    @  6ViC 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   7i/4c 

150  to  250  ll)s   7%c 

100  to  150  lbs   7  c 

Small  prime  wethers   4    @  iy^c 

Large  prime  wethers   4    @  AMc 

Ewes    3y2@  3%c 

Lambs    5    @  514c 


WOOL. 

The  fall  shearing  is  now  under  way  in 
several  districts,  and  prices  will  proba- 
bly be  established  within  a  week  or  two. 
Prices  on  the  spring  clip  are  unchanged. 
The  market  is  still  in  a  rather  unsettled 
condition,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of 
action  on  the  tariff. 
Spring  Clip — 

Choice  Southern,  Year's  sta- 


ple                                      10  @12yoC 

7  months                               8  @11  c 

Lambs,  spring                           8  @10  c 

Northern,  year's  staple            14  @)16  c 


HIDES. 

Prices  have  not  been  quotably  changed, 
but  buyers  regard  the  present  level  as  too 
high,  and  the  market  is  dull,  with  a  ten- 
dency to  weakness. 

HORSES. 

Previous  quotations  rule,  though  prices 
realized  of  late  on  some  descriptions  are 
rather  close  to  the  inside  figures.  Buyers 
appear  to  take  little  interest  in  general 
offerings,  stock  under  1200  lbs.  being  slow 
of  sale  in  the  local  markets.  There  is 
some  demand  for  good  wagon  horses,  and 
drafters  continue  to  bring  full  figures, 
though  few  desirable  horses  of  this  type 
are  offered. 

Desirable  Drafters,  1700  lb.  up.$300@350 


Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   225(5)275 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   190(@)240 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs.  140@180 

Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250...  100@125 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   100@125 

Old  Mares    90@115 


SPECIAL  DECIDUOUS  MARKET 
REPORT. 

Sacramento,  Cal.,  Aug.  14,  1911. 

The  noticeable  slump  in  the  E3astern 
markets  the  past  week  has  been  caused 
l)rincipally  by  the  increase  in  CaiU'ornia 
shipments.  Furthermore,  the  quality  of 
Bartlett  pears  shipped  from  the  Sacra- 
mento river,  and,  in  fact,  other  sections 
of  the  State,  was  not  of  the  best.  From 
inspection,  we  find  that  al)out  GO'/r  of  the 
Bartletts,  especially  from  the  Sacramento 
river  district,  are  badly  rusted,  caused  by 
climatic  conditions  early  in  the  spring. 
This  api)arent  infecton  does  not  impair 
the  quality  of  the  fruit  as  much  as  it  does 
the  appearance,  and  as  California  pears, 
as  is  the  case  with  all  other  varieties,  are 
l)urchased  in  the  East  principally  from 


their  appearance,  naturally  this  has  con- 
siderably affected  the  sale  of  these  goods. 

Now  that  the  shipments  will  be  less,  we 
fully  anticiiiate  an  improvement  in  the 
market  by  the  latter  part  of  this  week. 
We  are  informed  that  the  majority  of 
the  cold-storage  warehouses  in  the  East 
are  filled  up  with  California  pears.  This 
is  an  indication  that  the  market  will  re- 
main firm,  with  prospects  of  a  rise. 

The  shipment  of  Elberta  peaches  will 
be  completed  by  the  latter  part  of  this 
week,  and,  as  there  is  practically  no  vari- 
ety other  than  Clings  that  will  be  heavy, 
until  the  Salways  come  in,  we  look  for 
an  improvement  on  peaches  within  a 
very  few  days.  Owing  to  the  heavy  ship- 
ments having  left  the  State  during  the 
past  week  on  all  varieties  of  fruit,  and 
also  on  account  of  local  fruits  in  the  East 
flooding  their  adjacent  markets,  there  is 
a  decided  comparison  between  the  prices 
realized  at  the  beginning  of  the  season 
and  those  now  being  quoted  in  the  mar- 
kets. 

Plums  have  remained  firm  at  fancy 
prices  from  the  beginning  of  the  season, 
and  no  decline  is  in  sight. 

Grapes  are  ojiening  up  at  fancy  prices 
on  good  quality,  Tiiompson's  Seedless  sell- 
ing as  high  as  $3.50  per  crate;  but,  on 
account  of  climatic  conditions,  tnough 
the  berries  snow  good  color,  they  seem 
to  be  void  of  sugar;  consequently  the 
trade,  after  receiving  the  flist  few  cars, 
were  loath  to  take  hold  of  the  early 
grapes  at  the  same  prices  they  paid  for 
the  first  few  cars. 

Black  grapes  and  Tokays  will  be  mov- 
ing in  car  lots  within  a  few  days,  and, 
unless  early  raisins  set  in,  we  anticipate 
that  the  total  shipment  of  grapes  from 
the  State  will  be  in  excess  of  the  ton- 
nage of  last  season,  despite  tue  fact  that 
the  Malaga  grape  crop  of  Fresno  is  SO^r 
short. 

All  things  taken  into  consideration,  the 
season  up  to  date  has  been  a  profitable 
one  from  a  grower's  point  of  view,  though 
in  some  districts  the  crop  has  been  veVv 
light;  but  this  has  been  offset  by  the 
high  prices  ruling  up  to  a  week  ago. 
With  an  improvement  in  the  market  and 
high  prices  jirevailing  for  the  Ijalance  of 
the  season,  the  season  of  1911  will  be  the 
banner  one  to  date. 

The  markets  ranged  as  follows  during 
the  i)ast  week: 

New  York— $0.75@2.05:  Tragedy,  $100 
@2.10;  German,  $1.30(f(  2.15 :  Burbank, 
$0.95@1.00;  Crawfords,  $0.70(S1.25;  Su- 
gar Prunes,  $0.55?i)1.35;  Bartletts,  $1.5.r§ 
2.85;  Tuscan,  $1.15@1.95;  j.  .  Duane,  $O.SU 
@1.20;  Splendor,  $1.G5@1.75;  Silver 
Prunes,  $1.10;  Thompson's  Seedless,  $0.70 
@1.30;  Malaga  grapes,  $0.60@2.40;  Dia- 
mond, $1.10@2.15;  Foster,  $0.55@1.15; 
Washington,  80c.;  Elbertas,  $0.55@1.55; 
Yellow  Egg,  $0.70@1.35. 

Chicago  —  Wickson,  $1.05#1.35;  Trag- 
edy, $1.25@2.00;  Tuscan,  S5@90c.;  Silver 
prunes,  fi5@)85c.;  Burbank,  $0.'(0@1.40; 
Crawfords,  $0.60@1.00;  Elbertas,  $0.80(5) 
1.15;  Triumph,  40@65c.:  German,  $1.30(i) 
1.95;  Sugar  prunes,  $0.55(5)1.45;  Susque- 
hannas,  $0.65@1.05;  Bartletts,  $1.00(5)2.25; 
Purple  Duane,  $0.65(5)1.25:  Royal  apricots, 
40@95c.;  Moorparks,  $0.40CJ'L05  ;  Malaga 
grapes,  $0.20(5)4.55;  Thompson's  Seedless, 
$0.70@2.35;  Diamond,  $L45@2.00;  lellow 
Egg,  $0.85@1.35. 

Philadelphia — Wickson,  $0.40@1.40;  El 
bertas,  $0.50(5)1.00;  Tragedys,  $0'.85(g)1.55 ; 
Crawfords,  35(f/'S5c.;  St.  .John,  65c.;  Su- 
gar prunes,  $0.45{i)1.25 ;  Bartletts,  $1.45(5 
2.00;  Fosters,  50@90c. ;  P.  Duane,  80@' 
90c.;  Germans,  $0.85(@il. 65;  Diamond,  $1.90 
(5)2.00:  Malagas,  $0.75(5)2.50;  Thompson's 
Seedless,  $0.90(?«)2.10;  Washington,  55c.; 
Yellow  Egg,  $0.85@)1.10. 


THE  RAISIN  OUTLOOK. 


(Continued  From  Page  I'/LJ 


in  a  full  year.  That  this  consumption 
has  equaled  70,000  tons  and  over  is  ad- 
mitted by  ijackers  and  all  others  connect- 
ed with  the  industry. 

Supply  FaU.s  Siiokt  ok  Tiii.s. — To  sup- 
ply the  same  markets  that  consumed  these 
raisins  there  are  but  about  5,000  tons  of 
old  crop  and  40,000  tons  of  new,  making 
a  decided  shortage.  Since  raisins  are 
selling  at  4%  cents  and  better  in  a  few 
cases,  and  no  extra  sujiplies  can  come  in 
from  Europe  without  paying  a  heavy 
tariff,  there  should  be  no  reason  why 
prices  should  fall  below  this  figure  until 
the  crop  of  1912  is  in  the  sweatl)Oxe.s. 

Even  the  heaviest  possible  Euroi)ean 
crop  cannot  supi)ly  markets  so  as  to 
affect  American  prices  ai)i)reciably,  as  the 
California  production  is  greater  than  that 
of  Spain,  which  goes  into  other  markets 
almost  entirely,  is  met  there  by  the  Cali- 


fornia product,  and  has  to  pay  a  high 
tariff  to  compete  here. 

There  should  thus  be  no  holdover  crop 
to  dispose  of  next  fall,  and  a  sufficient 
demand  to  take  care  of  any  supply  that 
can  be  produced,  and  with  salesmen  that 
attempt  to  develop  markets  instead  of 
waiting  until  the  demand  comes  and  then 
buying  enough  from  the  grower  to  fill  it, 
with  a  few  more  Raisin  Days,  and  the 
proper  spirit  among  the  raisin  men,  there 
could  be  no  reason  for  a  big  holdover, 
and  low  prices,  until  the  acreage  had  been 
greatly  extended.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
fair  crop  next  year,  everybody  speculat- 
ing on  prospects,  an  unsettled  condition 
of  the  market,  and  prices  will  fall  back 
into  the  old  rut,  with  nobody  l^^ying  to 
open  the  market,  even  with  prices  at 
about  2  cents,  just  as  they  were  this 
spring. 

Accurate  Infobmatiox  Alway.s.  —  As 
stated  early  in  this  article,  accurate  in- 
formation by  all  concerned,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  co-operative  marketing  by  a  large 
enough  body  of  growers  to  exert  a  steady- 
ing influence  on  the  market,  would  do 
an  immense  amount  of  good  in  steadying 
I)rices,  and  a  steady  price  should  be 
achieved  in  some  way,  whether  through 
the  establishment  of  a  raisin  exchange, 
co-operative  marketing,  or  in  some  other 
fashion;  and  this  furnishing  of  acurate 
information  concerning  the  size  of  any 
prospective  crop,  condition  of  the  market, 
an.v  an.v  other  necessary  data  will  be 
given,  as  much  as  jjossible,  by  the  Pacific 
RruAi,  Prkss,  through  its  own  efforts,  or 
with  the  assistance  of  grower,  broker, 
packer,  or  any  party  interested  in  the 
betterment  of  the  raisin  industry. 


PIUTE  SQUAWS  IN  THE  HAY- 
FIELD. 


The  Labor  Problem  Solved. 


Mr.  R.  L.  Douglas,  an  extensive  farmer 
of  nei.r  Fallon,  Nevada,  being  unable  to 
procure  and  keep  sufficient  help  to  put  up 
the  hay  on  his  ranch,  recently  telegraphed 
an  order  to  the  Schmeiser  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Davis,  Calif.,  for  one  of  their  large- 
sized  Automatic  Derricks.  This  was 
shipped  him  at  once  and  a  man  sent  to 
set  it  up  and  get  it  i)roi)erly  started.  Mr. 
Douglas  was  delighted  at  the  ease  and 
speed  with  which  the  Derrick  handled 
hay. 

It  made  the  w-ork  so  easy  that  he  has 
employed  a  number  of  Piute  squaws  to 
work  in  his  hayfleld  and  do  the  work  for- 
merly done  iiy  men.  This  ma.v  be  all 
right  for  Mr.  Douglas,  but  it  works  a 
hardship  on  some  of  the  women  of  the 
neighborhood,  who  now  have  to  do  tTieir 
own  washing. 

Mr.  Douglas  has  placed  another  order 


with  the  Schmeiser  Manufacturing  (  n  for 
another  large-sized  Automatic  Derrick. 

Note:  Before  publishing  the  above,  it 
was  referred  to  Mr.  Douglas  and  he  en- 
dorsed the  item  and  says  it  is  absolutely 
true. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


Now  that  the  Pacific  Rural  Pres.s  is 
settled  in  its  new  offices  at  420  Market 
street,  San  Francisco,  we  feel  that  we 
ought  to  and  will  make  a  better  paper 
for  our  patrons.  We  have  more  room, 
and  the  office  is  more  accessible  than  be- 
fore, which  heliis  toward  good  work.  The 
great  gains  the  paper  has  made  in  sub- 
scriptions during  the  past  six  months 
ought  to  be  reflected  in  our  advertising 
columns  the  coming  winter,  and  as  the 
agriculturists  of  the  West  Coast  have 
never  had  a  more  prosperous  season,  we 
believe  everyone  who  has  farmers  for  cus- 
tomers as  the  backbone  of  their  business, 
will  do  well  to  reach  out  as  far  as  pos- 
sible this  fall. 


Have  you  noticed  the  series  of  articles 
we  have  been  publishing  regarding  grow- 
ing crops  and  their  marketing?  Tnese 
articles  will  be  continued  until  the  crops 
have  been  moveu  and  we  want  them  to 
be  of  value.  If  you  have  a  different  idea 
from  ours  as  to  what  these  articles  should 
cover,  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  you. 
A  letter  from  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Indus- 
try of  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  re- 
ceived this  week,  says:  "The  article  on 
California  Onion  Production  and  Trade, 
in  the  Rural  Press  of  .July  22,  is  interest- 
ing and  valuable.  We  have  been  experi- 
1  menting  in  onion  growing  for  four  years 
in  some  of  our  most  impoitant  stations, 
and  this  article  is  of  special  interest  to 
us." 


Another  letter  from  a  subscilber  in 
West  Virginia  says:  "I  certainly  do  en- 
joy your  paper;  it  is  like  a  breath  of 
mountain  air,  perfumed  with  pine  and 
shimmering  with  sunshine."  We  like 
such  criticisms. 


One  of  our  subscription  solicitors  sent 
us  from  the  field  last  week  45  new,  cash 
subscribers.  We  have  four  other  men  at 
work — so  we  are  gaining — sure  we  are. 
All  these  subs,  are  secured  at  $2  each  and 
no  premiums  offered. 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  in   37  FIRST  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

DADPD  Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne,  LosAngtles 
r/\rDI\    Blake,  McFall  &  Co.,  Portland,  Ore 


Catalog  HOP  descril)es 

AMERICAN 

Single  Acting  and 
Double  Acting 

Deep  Well  Pumps 


Catalog  117P  describes 

AMERICAN 

Single  Stage  and 
Two  Stage 

Vertical  Pit  Pumps 


WHICH  CATALOG  DO 
YOU  WANT? 


Catalog  108P  dcsciibcs 

AMERICAN 

Deep  Well 

Turbine  Pumps 


ADDLKSS 

CALIFORNIA 
HYDRAULIC 
ENGINEERING 
&  SUPPLY  CO. 

70  FREMONT  ST. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


lliO 
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MT.  DIABLO  CEMENT 

best  for  foundations,  dairy  floors,  fruit  dryer  floors,  etc.,  etc. 

SANTA  CRUZ  LIME 

best  for  bricklaying:  and  plastering;. 


MT.  DIABLO  O  LIME 


best  for  spraying:  and  whitewashing;. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  AND  PRICES  ON  ALL  BUILDING  MATERIAL. 

HENRY  COWELL  LIME  &  CEMENT  COMPANY 

9  MAIN  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Benlcla  Fresno  Scrapers 


'H"  Fiitterii  <  W'itlioiit  ShocB)  Dumped. 


A    Pattern  i  W ith  .Slices)  Dumped. 


NOTICE  the  Roll  at  the  top  of  the  bowl.  This 
feature,  without  decreasing  the  capacity,  insures 
the  strength  that  enables  our  scrapers  to  stand  the 
most  severe  tests.  On  a  large  dirt  moving  job  recently  a 
number  of  scrapers  of  different  makes  were  used.  The 
BENICIA  FRESNO  SCRAPER  was  the  only  scraper 
that  did  not  have  to  go  to  the  shop  for  repairs.  Because 
of  this  roll  at  the  top  of  the  bowl,  which  prevents  the 
bowl  from  buckling  under  a  heavy  load ;  because  every 
part  of  this  scraper  is  made  to  exact  measurement  and 
securely  held  in  place,  and  because  the  handle  is  so  placed 
that  the  scraper  is  always  perfectly  balanced,  the  BENICI  A 
FRESNO  SCRAPER  outlasted  all  the  others. 


CODE 

CUT 

CAPACITY 
Cubic  Feet 

WEIGHT 

Pounds 

Cestarolo  .  . 

5-foot— 

■A 

18  to  20—4  Horse 

300 

Cestas  

5 

B 

18  to  20— 4  " 

280 

Cesticille  .  .  . 

4  " 

A 

14  to  15— 3  " 

255 

Cestifero  .  .  . 

4  " 

B 

14tol5--3  " 

235 

Cestinha  .  .  . 

A 

12  to  13— 2  " 

245 

Cestiphore  .  . 

3K  " 

B 

12  to  13— 2  " 

230 

Cesting  

3  " 

B 

9  to  11— 2  " 

225 

PRICE 


BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 

Main  Office  and  Works 

BENICIA,  CALIFORNIA 


W  E 

BUY 

S  E  L. 

R  E  N  X 

REPAIR 

REWI  MD 

IMSXALL  & 

EXCHANGE 


MOTORS 


WEIDENTHAL-GOSLINER  ELECTRIC  WORKS, 


623-625  Mission  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
oontalnB  many  new  and  valuable  Improvements,  same 
being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  R-lO,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


KIKKH  PtTENI  W«TER  BALINCEO  VEITICAL  mf 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

The  pump  can  be  seen  In  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 


KROGH  IVIANUFACXURING  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 


PIPE  &  TANKS 


TAXKS  FOR  WOOD  I'lI'E  FOU 

WATER,  OIL,  WINE},  IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTKMS, 

MINING  AND  CYANIDING.  MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  in.  to  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  In.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.    New  Pipe  Catalogue  in  Preparation. 
FACTORIES:  OFFICESi 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  318  Marlcrt  St.,  San  Francliico,  Cal. 

PORTLAND,  ORE.  Kenton  Station,  Portland,  Ore. 

LOS  A.VGELES,  CAL.  404  Equitable  BhbU.  BdK.,  Lon  Aagrelrii,  Cal. 

BOXES  and  BOX  SHOCKS 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  BOXES  OCR  SPECIALTY. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCANTILE   BOX  CO. 

231   BF.RRY  STREET  (Nrar  Fourth)  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Pointers  that  are 
Worth  $1000.00  to 
Every  Rancher. 

The  ex|K  ru  iK  es  of  two  practical  ranchmen  are  told  in  a  nicely  illustrated 
l)ook,  free  to  every  man  intercisted  in  Irrif/afioii.  Great  problems  solved  that 
will  save  you  Afoiwi/  and  show  you  Ifoir.  Send  for  the  5th  Edition  of  our 
Brown  Book  (free). 

KELLAR-THOMASON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

12J4  East  38th  Street,  Los  AnKcIes,  California 


CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

Fifth  Kdltlon,  Tost  paid  S3  per  copy.  Second  Kdltlon,  Postpaid  ?2  per  ropy. 

AT  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  OFFICE,  667  HOWARD  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Forty-first  Year. 


The  Gravenstein  First  in  the  Race. 

Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  Mr.  W.  H.  SCHRADIR. 

We  have  always  taken  it  for  granted  that  the  fruit  whieii  proved  so 
irresistibly  tempting  to  our  first  parents  was  the  apple.  A  Sebastopoi 
ai)ple  grower  goes  farther  than  that.  lie  declares  it  was  a  Gravenstein. 
Surely,  if  that  variety  attained  the  same  degree  of  {)erfection  along  the 
river  bank  of  Eden  tliat  it  does  on  tlie  (Jold  Ridge  of  Sebastopoi,  and 


To  us  it  seemed  that  the  most  impressive  feature  of  the  second  annual 
Sebastopoi  shoAv  this  week  was  the  display  of  about  $10,000  worth  of 
fancy  Gravensteins  in  shipping  boxes  banked  entirel.v  around  the  immense 
tent  to  a  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet.  The  apples  all  facing  the  interior 
of  the  tent,  and  highly  illuminated,  made  a  color  effect  that  is  indescrib- 
able. 

Appealing  to  the  palate  as  well  as  to  the  eye.  were  niiuiei'ous  table 
exhibits  of  ])ro('essed  fruits,  preserved  fruits,  jellies,  etc.  The  feature 
e.xhibitis  were  ail  very  interesting  and  uni(|ue.    lioth  fi-esh  apples  and 


A  Well  Cared  For  and  Profitable  Apple  Orchard  in  Sonoma  County. 


if  it,  at  that  first  ajiple  show  conducted  by  the  Seri>ent  and  attended  by 
fhe  wiiole  human  race,  was  as  tcni[)tingl.v  displa.yed  as  a1  the  second 
annual  (iravenstein  ajiple  show,  we  ought  cheerfully  to  continue  earn- 
ing oui-  bread  iiy  the  .sweat  of  our  l)row  and  not  blame  Adam  for  taking 
a  bite.  I  And  the  joke;  of  it  is  that  the  "round  fruit"  which  the  translators 
of  the  bil)ie  called  the  apple  (because  in  their  northern  country  the  apple 
was  the  best  round  fruit  they  knew)  was  in  reality  an  orange,  and  Eve 
could  hardl.v  have  known  an  apple  at  all. — Ei)Itoi{.| 

Large  and  .shapel.v.  and  with  all  the  rays  of  a  California  sunset  gor- 
geously blended  in  its  coloring,  the  (Jravenstein  ajjple  is  a  thing  of 
beaut.v.  And  its  beauty  is  not  merely  skin  deep.  Its  crisj),  tender,  .juicy, 
flesh  and  its  highly  aromatic  flavor  combine  to  make  it  the  fruit  par 
excellence. 


dried  were  used  to  obtain  a  variety  of  realistic  effects. 

Local  Exhibits. — Pleasant  Hill's  exhibit  occupied  space  immediately  in 
front  of  the  main  entrance,  and  was  an  excellent  model  of  the  steamei' 
(xold  floating  in  a  lake  of  real  water.  Forestville  showed  one  of  its  ideal 
orchard  honu's  surrounded  by  beautiful  scenery  nuule  up  of  hill  and 
stream.  Stony  Point  was  represented  by  a  model  of  the  historic  old 
mill  and  water-wheel  found  in  that  section,  marvelously  converted  into 
a  fairy  mill,  which,  when  Gravensteins  were  fed  into  one  end,  ground 
out  at  the  other  pies  such  as  mother  never  dreamed  of  making. 

Graton's  exhibit  was  a  fine  model  of  a  castle  surrounded  b.v  a  inoal 
and  reached  by  means  of  a  drawbridge.  Ilealdsbnrg  had  a  fine  exhibit 
of  agricultural  and  horticultural  products  of  that  section. 

(Continued  on  Page  170.) 
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California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Ritral  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  Ban 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  M.,  Aug.  22,  1911 : 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 

Seasonal 

Normal 

Maxi- 

Mini- 

Week. 

to  Date. 

to  Date. 

mum. 

mum. 

00 

.07 

.15 

64 

48 

Red  BlufT  

00 

00 

00 

96 

56 

00 

00 

00 

92 

52 

San  Francisco .. 

(K) 

T 

.01 

78 

52 

00 

00 
T 

.oa 

88 

42 

00 

(X) 

100 

56 

Independence... 

00 

.10 

00 

98 

54 

San  Luis  Obispo 

00 

T 

.08 

94 

46 

Los  Angeles  

00 

T 

00 

96 

56 

San  Diego  

00 

.12 

00 

84 

60 

The  Week. 

\Vc  liiivr  hci'ii  hack  to  tlic  iaiul  duriii^'  the  last 
liclxloiiiad.  and.  ivturiiiiit;-  t()  the  tripod,  desire  to 
hold  lortli  .soiiunviiat  voluiiiinoiisiy  and  vocift-r- 
(Hi.sly  upon  an  arid  version  of  tlie  adajre  tiiat  there 
is  as  j^ood  tish  in  the  sea  as  lias  ever  been  eauf^lil 
out  of  it.  We  are  impre.ssed  as  never  before  with 
the  faet  tliat  tiiere  are  oeeaiis  of  land  still  unim- 
proved in  California,  and  that  niiieh  of  it  now 
awaitiiiy  develoijiiieiit  toward  availability  to 
ownership  in  smaller  traets,  is  better  land  than 
has  yet  been  siibjeeted  to  such  development  pro- 
eese.s — therefore  listen,  ye  who  have  linnyer  for 
l;!iid  and  ••old  to  yive  for  its  appeaseiiient. 

Unused  Land  and  Water. 

Fortune  j^ave  us  tlie  advanlayc,  diiriiiji  the  iasi 
w  eek,  of  a  zii^-za^  run  of  a  hiiiidi'ed  miles  or  more, 
back  and  forth  through  the  land  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Sacramento  river — ^chietiy  in  Tehama 
county.  We  have  rea.sou  to  believe,  from  previous 
lookinf-s-iu  at  other  counties,  that  what  seemed  to 
us  intcrestin}>:  and  significant  in  that  section  can 
also  be  found  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  other 
sections  and  may  therefore  be  more  worth  con- 
sideration. Several  ])()iii1s  occur  to  us  as  imi)oi- 
tant  ill  this  connection  : 

1.  There  is  better  land  still  locked  up  in  own- 
ersiiip  by  individuals,  banks,  etc..  than  the  land 
which  has  thus  far  come  into  the  hands  of  pro- 
moters— perhaps  ten  times  as  good. 

2.  There  is  therefore  more  good  land  available 
for  subdivision  than  has  yet  been  subjected  to 
that  i)rocess — perhaps  one  hundred  times  as  much. 

There  is  more  water  available  for  the  irii- 
gation  of  thai  good  land  lliau  has  ever  been  dis 
closed  by  stream  measureiiiciit - -perhaps  a  thou- 
sand times  as  much. 

We  have  invoked  the  dec'inal  system  to  giv  • 
our  guesses  the  appearance  of  accuracy  and 
definiteiiess :  the  method  is  not  new  with  us.  We 
use  it  in  the  effort  to  measure  the  ()i)])ort unity 
which  still  e.\i.sts  for  investment  in  devcloiimeiil 
enterprises  and  to  emphasize  the  surety  of  jji-ofit 
in  such  enterprises  if  intelligently  planned  and 
administered  and  if  land-huiigry  i)eonle  enougli 
can  lie  attracted  and  interested.  We  arc  im- 
pressed that  what  has  been  done  so  far  is  only  a 
suggestion  of  things  to  do — that  so  far  as  chang- 
ing the  great  valley  landscape,  as  seen  from  an 
ail-ship,  it  cuts  uo  more  ice  than  a  snow-bird  in 


dog-days,  and  that  wonderful  as  the  transforma- 
tion may  be.  as  seen  from  the  t()|)  of  a  local  water 
lank,  and  enccuiraging  as  the  atlded  products  may 
be,  in  the  records  of  the  local  railway  station — it 
is  all  as  far  from  the  idea  of  comi)letion  as  is  the 
first  letter  of  the  alphabet.  We  mean  to  say.  then, 
'  that  though  valley  development  in  agriculture 
has  carried  some  cities  to  tens  of  thousands  in 
population  and  some  counties  to  tens  of  millions 
of  assessed  valuation,  one  can  tind  many  points  of 
view  from  which  the  plains  will  seem  unbroken 
and  innocent  of  peopU'  and  their  tloings. 

The  Upper  Sacramento  Valley. 

We  sfck  to  illustrate  these  eonelusions  by  ref- 
erence to  the  up]>er  Sacramento  valley  as  we  saw 
it  during  our  last  week's  wanderings.    We  were 
impressed  particularly  with  the  jirivate  estates  of 
grand   dimensions   which    remain    from  pioneer 
days  still  unbroken.    We  saw  ten  or  more  such 
estates  ranging  from  live  to  ten  thousand  acres 
each,  pi-acticall\  all  of  them  fooling  on  the  river 
and  including  stretches  of  rich  river  bottom  lauds 
broader  than  oiu>  could  distinctly  see  across.  All 
of  them.  too.  above  the  river  bottom,  had  greater 
.stretches  of  plains  studded  with  great  valley  oaks 
which  half  a  century  of  grain  growing  has  wisely 
]jreserved  or  inertly  allowed  to  remain,  as  the  ca.se 
may  be — great  ducal  estates  waiting  to  be  sur- 
veye(i  into  small  farms,  each  with  majestic  shade 
trees,  to  whatever  extent  the  new  owners  may  de- 
sire them  in  dooryard  or  pasture.    Meant inu'  they 
stand  to  vouch  for  the  quality  of  the  land,  for 
it  takes  a  good  jilaee  to  make  a  great  oak.  But 
we  have,  in  the  cases  we  have  in  mind,  something 
more  than  trees  as  exponents  of  quality.  We 
know  that  the  pioneers  were  in  many  cases  good 
judges  of  laud,  and  in  making  selections  where 
<ill  was  open  the  great  captains  of  [)io!ieer  agri- 
culture assured  themselves  of  good  land  and  took 
all   they  could  get  of  it.     We  know  also,  his- 
torically, that  these  lands  made  the  great  crops 
of  grain  and  stock  pasturage :  refpiired  the  larg- 
est collections  of  working  stock  -.  encouraged  the 
iiiaiiufacturers  of  farming  machinery  to  embody 
capacity  almost  regardless  of  cost,  and  we  kiu)W 
also  that  good  land  worked  thus  largely  yielded 
large  fortunes  to  the  pioneers,  with  which  they 
builded  gi'cat  barns  and  mansions  and  surrounded 
them  with   gardens  and  family  oi'chards.  The 
owners  have  gone  hence,  many  of  them  years  ago. 
Their  heirs  had  other  tastes,  and  being  born  into 
fortune  which  they  did  not  earn,  the  land,  which 
would  have  kept  them  rich  if  they  had  been  mod- 
crate  in  anything,  was  lost  b\-  them  to  those  who 
advanceil  money  for  their  extravagances.    We.  of 
course,  do  not  know  haw  far  tliis  course  of  affairs 
covered  the  laud,  but  quite  largely,  no  doubt,  and 
now  this  laud,  s  -lected  when  the  best  was  easy  to 
get,  can  i)c  had  in  l.irge  bodies  by  those  who  have 
cai)ital  and  eiitcr|)risc  to  iiiuleitakc  the  eo.st  ami 
effort    of  successful   sulnlMisioii.    Naturally,  as 
land  known  to  be  of  extra  ((ualit.w  it  has  been 
held  at  higher  prices  than  poorer  laml  in  tlie  same 
section,  ami  earl  subdivision  enterprise  iiaturail\' 
saw  less  re((iiireinent  of  capital  and  larger  mar- 
gin of  jn'ofit  in  the  use  of  the  cheaper  lands.  Now, 
lujwever.  the  greater  demand  and  higher  price  of 
land,  the  gi-eater  confidence  in  what  can  be  done 
with  it  and  the  greater  experience  in  subdivision, 
all  wari'ant  the  use  of  the  higher  class  laiuls  in 
development    enterprise:    if    in    fact    such  land 
would  not  alwa.xs  have  been  better  for  such  i)iir- 
poses  from  the  point  of  view  of  permanent  grati- 
fication and  |)rofit.    Such  considerations  are  now 
appealing  to  .so  many  jjcople  that  even  the  great 
oaks  arc  often  obscured  by  the  dust  of  cross- 
e<)untr,\-  automobiles  full  of  lantl-seekiiig  investors 
who  talk  ill  millions  or  good  fractions  thereof. 


Water  Under  the  Land. 

It  is  interesting  that  nearly  all  calculaliuns  on 
the  amount  of  water  availaiile  for  irrigation  are 
}>()ing  astray  because  not  allowance  iiiough  has 
been  made  for  the  water  under  the  land.    Tliis  is. 
of  course,  not  new ;  our  well-experts  and  pump 
manufacturers  have  been  ilemonstrating  the  avail- 
abilit\-  of  subterranean  supplies  for  .\  I'ars,  and 
pui)li(;atioiis  by  irrigation  ex|)erts,  which  we  have 
cited  from  time  to  time,  have  set  forth  facts  of 
supply,  cost  of  pumping,  value  of  product,  etc. 
Thoiisamls  of  pumping  [ilants  now  at  work  dem- 
onstrate the  feasibility  and  profitability  of  the 
recourse,  and  great  power  companies  are  thread- 
ing the   valleys  with   power-wires  carrying  the 
juice  of  the  clouds  to  draw  forth  the  juice  of  the 
earth.    Although  this  is  true,  how  few  actuallv 
realize  that  so  much  of  our  lands,  even  in  the  mid- 
summer, drouth,  are  onlv  dry  on  the  upper  side, 
and  it  is  onl.v  man's  fault  ov  bliiulness  that  the.v 
are  even  dry  on  top'.'    Take  the  Ma.vwood  eolon.v 
ill  Tehama  count.\  where  a  wonderful  demonstra- 
tion of  this  fact  is  now  being  made.    The  pro- 
jectors of  that  enterprise  were  freely  criticized 
for  encouraging  people  to  think  that  summer 
crops  could  be  had  without  i)roviding  an  irriga- 
tion system  to  go  with  the  land.     There  were 
losses  and  disappointments  encountered  in  the 
earlier  .vears  of  the  colony  enterprise  which,  in 
view  of  recent  demonstrations,  seem  to  be  more 
attributable  to  poor  farming  than  to  anything 
else — poor  farming  in  this  ease  being  chiefly  a 
failure  to  connect  iij)  the  crop  with  the  water 
which  underlaid  it  and  to  save  for  it  by  adequate 
cultivation  the  cloud  water  which  could  have 
been    conserved   from    evaporation.     It    is  now 
clearly  shown  that  water  at  less  cost  than  any 
gravity  system  could  supjilv  is  now  freel.v  avail- 
able from  shallow  |)um|)iiig.    Mr.  W.  \.  Wood- 
son, who  has  been  giving  his  associates  in  the 
c(dony  the  fullest  deinonstraliou  of  the  results  oi 
good  farming,  told  us  the  other  tla,\    that  the 
171st    pumping   plant    had   just    been  installed 
and    that    everyone    who    wanted    water  could 
get    it    cheaply    because   of   the    low    rate  es- 
t!d)lish(Mi  li.v  the  power  c(uupau,\'.    At  one  jilace 
we  strolled  over  to  a  little  shed  to  see  what  was 
throwing  a  five-inch   stream   into  a   ditch  and 
found  a  motor  which  ,vou  could  have  put  in  an 
api)le  box  spinning  away  all  by  itself  on  a  cen- 
trifugal which  was  below  the  floor  somevvliere — 
a  wonderful  instance  of  takc-care-of-.vourself  in 
the  whole  outfit,  for  the  owner  was  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  away  mowing  alfalfa.    Of  course  there  is 
nothing  new  about  it  but  the  faet  that  people  ar.' 
just  beginning  to  realize  how  easy  and  ])rofitable 
it  all  is.    This  is  new.  however,  and  shows  how 
easy  water  may  be  under  some  dry  land.  The.v 
were  digging  by  contract  a  well-pit  from  which 
to  i)ump  to  a  tower  a  water  supply  for  a  small 
valley  town.    The  contract  was  for  a  depth  of  ten 
feet,  if  we  remember  correctly,  and  the  contractor 
had  to  beg  off  on  the  depth,  for  the  water  came  in 
at  eight  feet  so  fast  that  his  men  could  nf>t  stay 
in  the  pit  with  it.     If  the  town  council  wanted 
full  dei)th  they  would  have  to  get  a  dredger  to 
work  in  the  well.    .\nd  that  reminds  us  of  another 
case  where  a  man  was  starting  to  bore  a  well  on 
land  wlrch  was  to  be  furnished  with  a  gravity 
system,  and  we  stopped  a  few  minutes  to  see  how 
it  went  off.    lie  got  his  bucket  full  of  water  at 
the  second  punching  into  the  earth  iiiid  was  in  .i 
wonder  lest  he  should  have  to  start  a  frog  farm, 
while  the  projectors  of  the  gravity  system  were 
wondering  what  they  were  coming  there  for.  All 
th(!se  things  convince  us  there  is  vastly  more 
water  available  for  cheap  irrigation  that  has  ever 
been  realized,  and  that  when  it  comes  to  good 
laud  and  plenty  of  water  noth'ug  which  has  been 
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done  in  the  way  of  development  can  be  consid- 
ered more  than  a  promise  of  greater  things  to 
come. 

Safe  for  a  Season  at  Least. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  President  Taft  has 
knocked  out  all  the  tariff-reduction  bills  in  which 
we  are  particularly  fearful  of  by  his  veto.  It  is 
also  interesting  that  there  were  not  enough  Re- 
publicans fully  reformed  into  Democrats  to  make 
it  possible  to  pass  the  bills  over  the  vetoes.  The 
President's  reason  for  his  veto  of  the  wopl-re- 
vision  bill  was  statesmanlike :  that  it  is  not  reason- 
able to  revise  the  wool  tariff  until  a  report  is  had 
from  the  Tariff  Board  especially  provided  to  make 
Congress  wise  on  the  subject.  Everyone  seems  to 
admit  that  all  the  tariff  propositions  before  the 
just-closed  session  of  Congress  were  political 
measures  looking  to  the  election  of  1912,  and  the 
authors  of  them  failed  of  their  purposes  because 
a  certain  number  of  representatives  feared  the 
people  at  their  homes  more  than  they  loved  presi- 
dential candidates  who  seek  next  year's  Qomina- 
tions.  This  is  a  fortunate  indication,  because  it 
shows  a  recognition  of  duty  on  the  part  of  repre- 
sentatives. If  California  industries  are  protected 
as  they  ought  to  be  in  the  next  Congress  it  will 
be  because  our  representatives  work  with  other 
representatives  whose  districts  need  protection, 
and  in  that  way  secure  enough  votes  to  maintain 
the  protective  policy.  We  hope  California  repre- 
sentatives will  make  autumn  studies  of  the  inter- 
ests and  desires  of  their  constituents  before  the 
winter  troubles  begin. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Garden  Problems. 

To  the  Editor :  I  wish  to  kill  Bermuda  grass 
out,  of  a  blue  grass  lawn.  Suppose  I  remove  two 
inches  of  the  top  and  scatter  ice  cream  salt,  thick 
as  hail  stones,  over  the  ground  and  then  put  on 
two  inches  of  new  soil  and  immediately  plant 
blue  grass  and  white  clover.  Would  the  salt  be 
gone  by  the  time  the  blue  grass  roots  are  two 
inches  deep?  How  long  does  it  take  the  blue  grass 
to  root  two  inches  deep?  How  long  will  the  kill- 
ing power  of  salt  last  iinder  such  conditions  when 
watered  daily?  Also,  if  dandelion  tops  are  con- 
stantly cut  off  wont  the  roots  die  ?  Are  the  ashes 
of  burnt  vegetation  good  for  fertilizing?  What 
is  the  comparative  difference  between  such  ashes 
and  manure?  Of  vegetable  ashes,  green  grass 
clippings  and  weeds  and  manure?  Of  the  three, 
which  has  the  greatest  fertilizing  power,  which 
the  least? — Gardener,  Santa  Monica. 

If  you  put  on  salt  enough  to  kill  Bermuda  grass 
you  will  render  the  soil  sterile  to  blue  grass  for 
two  or  three  years,  probably,  unless  on  a  very 
free  soil,  Avith  abundant  use  of  irrigation  water, 
you  could  distribute  and  wash  out  the  soil  sooner. 
With  ordinary  rainfall  and  lawn  watering  it 
would  take  at  least  two  or  three  years  to  accom- 
plish it.  Probably  such  an  amount  of  salt  as 
you  mention  would  not  do  any  injury  to  Bermuda 
grass,  as  it  is  particularly  resistant  to  it.  The 
two  inches  of  new  soil  you  speak  of  counts  for 
little  or  nothing.  Blue  grass  ought  to  root  two 
inches  deep  before  it  is  an  inch  high.  And  then 
you  are  counting  upon  having  the  salt  remain 
where  you  put  it.  It  will  pass  both  upward  and 
downward  with  the  moisture. 

If  dandelions  are  cut  below  the  surface  suffi- 
ciently to  remove  the  whole  root  crown,  it  will 
seriously  discourage  their  growth,  perhaps  kill- 
ing them,  but  this  means  cutting  at  least  two  or 
three  inches  below  the  surface,  for  simply  re- 
moving the  top  causes  an  abundance  of  dormant 
buds  to  start  and  does  not  kill  the  roots. 

Any  ashes  from  burning  vegetation  are  valua- 
ble for  the  potash  they  contain,  but  all  vegetation 


capable  of  decay  should  be  composted  in  order  to 
secure  value,  probably  a  hundred  times  as  great 
as  can  be  had  from  their  ashes.  Ashes  are  in- 
comparable with  manure,  because  they  contain 
practically  only  potash,  all  the  nitrogenous  mat- 
ters which  render  manure  available  being  de- 
stroyed by  the  burning  process.  Vegetable  refuse 
decayed  approaches  manure  closely  in  fertilizing 
value. 

Slow  Stuff  as  a  Fertilizer. 

To  the  Editor:  Could  you  suggest  an  eco- 
nomical but  adequate  method  of  utilizing  the 
output  of  sawdust  and  shavings  from  our  high 
school  shop  so  as  to  combine  it  with  street  sweep- 
ings, lawn  cuttings,  etc.,  and  insure  ready  decay 
without  objectionable  features?  I  supposed  that 
as  a  permanent  adjunct  of  our  school  garden  a 
cement  container  for  this  eompo.st  would  be  de- 
sirable. And  I  infer  that  a  deep  pit,  which 
proves  no  advantage  for  manure-rotting,  would 
be  equally  unsuited  here.  I  have  been  asked  to 
propose  some  such  outfit  and  would  appreciate 
a  reply  from  you  before  doing  so. — Teacher,  San 
Francisco. 

We  cannot  advise  you  to  mix  sawdust  and 
shavings  with  lawn  clippings  and  street  sweep- 
ings, because  of  the  great  difference  in  suscepti- 
bility to  decay.  For  instance,  the  lawn  clippings 
and  street  sweepings,  which  would  contain  con- 
siderable horse  manure,  would  be  readily  ti'ans- 
formed  into  a  good  fertilizer  if  put  in  such  a 
place  as  you  describe  and  kept  reasonably  moist, 
neither  being  allowed  to  dry  out  or  be  submerged 
in  water.  Such  treatment,  however,  would  have 
no  appreciable  effect  upon  sawdust  or  shavings 
for  a  considerable  period  of  time,  and  they  would 
.still  be  too  coarse  in  their  character  to  be  of 
any  value  when  applied  to  the  soil,  unless  you 
have  to  deal  with  heavy  clay  soil,  and  in  that 
case  the  sawdust  and  fine  shavings  might  be  dug 
in  at  once  and  trusted  to  decay  slowly  in  the 
soil,  at  the  same  time  improving  its  friability  by 
their  coarser  particles.  If,  however,  you  are 
dealing  with  light  sandy  loam,  such  coarse  mate- 
rial would  cause  too  rapid  drying  out  and  injure 
the  plant,  which  might  be  benefitted  l)y  lawn 
clippings  and  street  sweepings.  Our  impression 
would  be,  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  the  sawdust 
and  clippings  is  to  set  up  an  altar,  such  as  we  have 
in  our  own  backyard — a  piece  of  an  old  boiler 
about  two  feet  in  diameter  and  two  and  a  half 
feet  high,  in  which  we  currently  burn  all  rub- 
bish which  is  not  available  for  composting  into 
a  fertilizer. 

Orange  Dropping  Leaves. 

To  the  Editor :  I  am  greatly  worried  over 
some  of  my  orange  trees  shedding  all  their  leaves. 
The  trees  are  fully  matured  and  bore  fruit  last 
year  in  abundance,  but  were  troubled  with  scale, 
for  which  I  fumigated.  I  noticed  some  few  leaves 
falling  all  winter,  and  now  they  are  shedding 
them  rapidly  and  the  new  fruit  is  falling  off", 
too.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  the 
cause  and  suggest  a  remedy? — Grower,  Santa 
Barbara. 

We  could  not  tell  without  more  knowledge 
what  specifically  occasions  the  dropping  of  the 
leaves  from  your  orange  trees  as  you  describe. 
There  is  little  doubt  but  that  it  comes  from  in- 
hospitable conditions  in  the  soil  and  consequent 
ill  effects  upon  the  roots.  This  might  be  from 
waterlogging  of  the  soil  during  the  rainy  season 
or  from  excessive  irrigation  at  any  time  on  a 
soil  not  properly  drained,  or  from  lack  of  water ; 
for  either  of  these  conditions  causes  inactivity 
of  the  roots  which  manifests  itself  by  falling  of 
the  leaves,  die-back  of  the  branches,  etc. 

Bearing  of  Young  Fruit  Trees. 

To  the  Editor :  I  have  a  French  prune,  a  Wash- 
ington plum,  and  a  Moorpark  apricot  tree,  each 
of  which  has  been  planted  out  for  four  or  five 


years;  was  supposed  to  be  three  years  old  whei, 
planted,  has  grown  finely,  but  neither  has  borne 
any  fruit.  They  are  all  large  enough  to  bear 
quite  considerably.  Last  December,  upon  the  ad- 
vice of  a  German  fruit  raiser  of  the  eastern  part 
of  this  county,  I  cut  away  about  one-half  or  two- 
thirds  of  the  last  year's  growth,  but  to  no  avail. 
Can  you  suggest  to  me  a  remedy  for  the  trouble  ? 
I  cannot  imagine  what  is  the  cause  of  their  bar- 
renness, as  they  are  well  protected  from  the  winds, 
are  not  troubled  with  vermin  of  any  kind  in  so 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  see,  and  are  perfectly 
healthy,  apparently,  in  every  respect. — Suburban. 
Point  Richmond. 

You  probably  did  not  wait  quite  long  enough 
for  your  fruit  trees  to  come  into  bearing.  The 
pruning  back  of  a  young  tree  which  your  German 
gardener  prescribed  has  the  effect  of  po.stponing 
the  bearing  of  a  young  tree,  although  cutting  back 
of  an  old  tree  may  produce  different  effects.  Stop 
pruning  these  trees,  give  them  good  care  and  cul- 
tivation, and  you  will  find  the  fruit  appearing  in 
due  time.  All  fruit  trees  come  later  into  bearing 
in  the  cooler  climate  near  the  bay  than  in  the  in- 
terior. 

Rose  Mildew. 

To  the  Editor .-    I  enclose  herewith  a  twig  of  • 
a  rose  bush  which  is  afflicted  with  some  disease, 
and  would  ask  if  you  will  kindly  advise  me  what 
the  trouble  is,  and  the  best  method  of  combatting 
same. — Grower,  Orcutt. 

Your  roses  are  affected  with  mildew.  A  gen- 
eral treatment,  which  enables  varieties  which  are 
not  too  subject  to  it  to  resist  this  fungus,  is  to 
keep  the  plants  growing  well  with  an  abundance 
of  water  and  manure.  A  specific  for  the  disease 
is  powdering  with  fine  sulphur,  but  this  is  useless 
if  the  varieties  are  too  susceptible  to  the  trouble 
and  if  the  growing  conditions  are  not  excellent. 
Some  roses,  however,  will  mildew  at  this  season 
of  the  year  because  of  their  midsummer  weak- 
ness and  it  is  often  better  to  give  them  a  rest, 
pruning  and  applying  water  about  the  first  of 
September,  so  as  to  get  a  fine  fall  and  early  win- 
ter bloom. 

Not  on  the  Osage. 

To  the  Editor :  Can  the  navel  orange  be  graft- 
ed on  the  osage  orange?  I  understand  it  is  done 
in  Florida,  and  would  like  to  know  if  it  has 
been  tried  in  California. — Reader,  Elk  Grove. 

It  cannot.  It  has  not  been  done  in  Florida 
nor  anywhere  else.  The  statements  in  this  line 
which  some  general  newspaper  writers  are  in- 
dulging in  are  not  correct.  The  efforts  for  a 
hardier  orange,  as  we  understand  them,  are  based 
upon  crosses  upon  the  hardy  members  of  the 
citrus  family  like  the  citrus  trifoliata,  or  decidu- 
ous orange  of  Japan,  etc.  The  osage  orange  is 
not  an  orange  at  all.  The  tree  is  not  a  member 
of  the  citrus  family. 

Pruning  Oak  Trees. 

To  the  Editor :  I  am  trimming  up  the  huge  oaks 
in  our  home  environment.  Some  large  limbs  are 
being  cut  oft",  and  I  am  wondering  if  this  is  going 
to  injure  the  tree  and  if  anything  should  be  done 
to  cover  over  the  wounds.  I  will  thank  you  much 
for  your  good  advice  in  the  premises. — Farmer, 
San  Joaquin. 

You  need  not  apprehend  any  injury  to  the  oak 
trees  from  removal  of  a  portion  of  the  branches. 
The  wound,  however,  should  be  covered  to  pre- 
vent checking  and  decay,  and  this  can  be  done 
with  ordinary  lead  and  oil  paint  made  rather 
thick  so  that  it  will  not  run,  and  then  apply 
sparingly  and  not  allow  it  to  run  over  the  bark 
below  the  cut.  A  good  cheap  preparation  is  made 
by  stirring  Venetian  red  into  boiled  linseed  oil 
until  it  becomes  quite  thick.  Ordinary  gas  tar 
can  be  used  also  by  boiling  previously  to  eliminate 
some  of  the  more  volatile  matters  and  to  induce 
more  rapid  drying. 
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Summer  Pruning  of  the  Peach. 


To  the  Editor:  I  wish  your  advice  regardiiifj 
the  pruning  of  peach  trees. 

I  have  several  acres  of  Lovells  and  iluirs,  set 
two  years  ago.  They  are  on  rather  light  soil 
and  have  made  a  very  satisfactory  growth.  Nat- 
urally. I  want  to  secure  as  large  a  crop  next 
year  as  possible,  and  at  the  same  time  prepai-e 
the  trees  for  producing  crops  in  succeeding  years. 
I  am  quite  inclined  to  summei'-prune  my  trees  at 
once.  Would  you  and  do  you  advise  me  to  sum- 
mer prune,  or  would  you  advise  Avaiting  until 
winter?  Your  views  upon  this  matter  in  some 
detail  will  be  appreciated.  I  have  before  me  as 
I  write,  your  "California  Fruits  and  How  to 
Grow  Them",  but  can't  make  uj)  my  mind  what 
you  would  do  in  my  case. 

Also,  would  you  advise  irrigating  the  orchard 
again  this  summer  or  fall?  I  have  irrigated  three 
times  this  season — on  April  15,  June  5.  and  July 
20.  I  shall  appreciate  your  reply  to  the  above 
(juestions.  Gkower. 

Kern  County. 

lilOSPOXSK  liV  TUK  KDITOU. 

There  is  not  sufficient  experimental  data  as  to 
the  desirability  of  summer  pruning  in  California 
in  anything  except  the  nuitter  of  forming  the 
young  tree.  In  that  line  there  are  some  growers 
who  believe  proper  branching  can  be  secured 
more  satisfactorily  by  summer  pinching  rather 
than  by  relying  entirely  upon  the  winter  prun- 
ing, but  because  of  the  difficulty  of  doing  this 
wisely,  and  the  fact  that  growers  are  almost  al- 
ways otherwise  busy  at  the  season  when  it  should 
be  done,  there  is  very  little  undertaken  in  this 
line.  It  is,  of  course,  now  too  late  in  the  season 
to  summer  prune  for  form. 

With  reference  to  summer  pruning  for  bearing, 
we  should  not  think  of  luidertaking  that  on  young 
trees.  It  should  be  done  later  in  the  season  than 
summer  pruning  for  form — the  purpose  being  to 
cause  fuller  development  of  buds  and  not  to  cause 
a  break  of  young  laterals,  which  is  the  prime 
ob,iect  in  summer  nruning  for  form.  Just  when 
summer  pruning  for  fruit  should  be  done  with 
the  peach,  depends  uiion  the  local  climate  and 
moisture  supply.  If  you  can  expect  a  long  run 
of  high  temperatures  and  ample  moisture,  as 
would  be  expected  in  many  interior  situations,  it 
might  be  now  a  little  too  early  to  summer-prune 
for  fruit,  because  late  and  undesirable  growth  of 
new  shoots  would  be  induced.  If,  however,  the 
growing  season  in  a  locality  is  approaching  its 
close,  summer  nruning  for  fruit  at  this  time  would 
be  desirable.  But.  on  the  whole,  summer  prun- 
ing for  fruit  in  the  case  of  the  peach  is  of  ques- 
tionable desirability,  because  the  tree  is  naturally 
disposed  to  bear  so  young  in  this  State.  You 
can  count  on  quite  an  a«ie«nt  of  fruit  on  well- 
grown,  i)roperly  nourished,  three-year-old  trees, 
and  that  seems  quite  soon  enuogh.  If  the  tree  is 
pruned  in  such  a  way  that  a  much  larger  amount 
of  fruit  would  be  borne  in  the  third  summer  than 
the  tree  would  normally  undertake  there  is  a 
pretty  strong  probability  that  what  might  be 
gained  in  the  third  year  would  more  than  be 
lost  afterward  by  reducing  the  vigor  and  longev- 
ity of  the  tree  by  excessive  early  bearing. 

In  our  own  judgment,  it  is  better  to  tru.st  to 
winter  pruning  during  the  earlier  years  of  the 
peach  tree.  Summer  pruning  for  fruit  is  a  much 
safer  and  perhaps  a  more  profitable  o[)eration 
with  trees  which  have  been  some  time  in  bearing : 
trees  which  are  growing  under  very  favorable 
conditions  for  wood  growth  and  therefore  need 
to  have  their  bearing  disposition  increased  some- 
what. 

As  to  whether  you  should  irrigate  again  this 
•fall^  depends  upon  the  soil  and  situation  and  ap- 


l)earance  of  the  trees.  If  they  are  likely  to  lose 
their  leaves  too  soon  and  will  be  called  upon  to 
go  through  a  period  of  considerable  heat  during 
the  autumn,  later  irrigation  should  certainly  be 
resorted  to.  Undoubtedly,  many  trees  have  been 
injured  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley  by  a  deficiency 
of  moisture  during  the  autunui  months. 

INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  PLANT 
BREEDERS. 


To  the  Editor:  The  fifth  international  couiVr- 
ence  of  plant  breeders  will  be  held  in  Paris  from 
September  18  to  23.  California  is  pre-eminently 
a  horticultural  State  and  is  vitally  interested  in 
everything  that  makes  for  progress  in  every  de- 
partment of  the  great  field  of  agriculture  and 
ought  to  be  represented  at  this  important  meet- 
ing. It  is  said  that  there  are  a  thousand  men 
and  women  plant  breeders  in  America,  ami  those 
in  this  State  actively  engaged  in  creating  new 
plants  are  numbered  by  scores  at  least,  the  most 
eminent  of  whom  is  Luther  Burbank.  A  congress 
of  these  scientific  horticulturists  in  this  country 
would  be  a  crowning  epoch  in  agricultural  devel- 
opment. 

The  official  title  of  the  congress  is  the  "Qua- 
trieme  Conference  Internationale  de  Cenetique." 
Philippe  L.  de  Vilmorin,  rue  Boissiere,  is  the 
secretary,  and  is  much  interested  in  making  this 
meeting  a  success.  He  is  a  distinguished  plant 
breeder  himself  and  is  giving  much  attention  to 
the  subject  at  the  magnificent  properties  of  the 
Vilomrin-Andrieux  et  Cie.  at  Verriers.  The  mem- 
Ijcrship  fee  for  those  who  wish  to  attend  the  meet- 
ing and  go  on  the  excursions  is  25  francs,  and 
for  those  who  do  not  expect  to  attend  the  meet- 
ings, 15  francs,  which  will  entitle  them  to  re- 
ceive the  printed  proceedings,  which  will  contain 
articles  in  English.  French,  and  German,  on  mat- 
ters of  much  interest  to  plant  breeders. 

It  is  hoped  that  California  horticulturists  will 
give  their  support  to  this  very  important  meet- 
ing, either  by  attending  in  person  or  at  least  by 
sending  their  names  and  membership  fee  to  the 
secretary  and  b.y  lending  their  influence  to  secure 
the  seventh  session  of  the  congress  for  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1915. 

The  attention  of  the  officers  of  the  Paiuima- 
Pacifie  International  Exposition  has  already  been 
called  to  the  importance  of  securing  the  confer- 
ence for  this  city  during  the  great  fair.  They 
will  give  it  their  enthusiastic  support,  and  Pres- 
ident Moore  will  send  an  invitation  to  the  con- 
gress inviting  it  to  meet  here  in  1915.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  the  next  meeting  has  been  prom- 
ised to  some  European  country,  but  the  second 
meeting  is  still  open,  and  it  is  thought  that  the 
chances  are  good,  if  energetic  etforts  are  made, 
to  secure  the  meeting  for  San  Francisco. 

If  any  Californian  has  a  horticultural  friend 
in  Europe,  let  him  be  urged  to  attend  the  con- 
ference and  make  every  eiTort  to  draw  the  sev- 
enth meeting  to  this  city.  It  is  hoped  that  W^al- 
ter  T.  Swingle,  chief  of  the  Office  of  Crop  Physi- 
ology and  Breeding  Investigations  of  the  IJ.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  may  attend  the  meet- 
ing in  Paris  and  present  the  invitation  from 
President  Moore.  If  he  cannot  do  so,  then  Mr. 
Raphael  Weill,  now  in  Paris,  may  be  called  upon 
to  do  so.  It  is,  of  course,  too  late  for  the  plant 
breeders  of  the  State  to  act  as  a  body,  but  they 
can  individually  use  their  influence  to  draw  the 
meeting  in  this  direction.  Let  all  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  proposed  conference  send  their 
addresses  to  the  undersigned,  who  will  record 
them  in  order  that  they  may  be  kept  advised  on 
matters  of  interest  in  this  connection  and  be 
called  together  to  effect  an  organization  if  found 
necessary  or  advisable.  G.  P.  Rixford. 

1813  Pierce  St.,  San  Francisco. 

INSECT  PESTS  IN  NEW  FORM. 

Two  attacks  of  injurious  insects  upon  plants 
and  fruit  which  had  heretofore  been  free  from 
them  have  been  discovered  within  the  past  three 
weeks,  the  first  being  the  beau  thrips,  heliothrips 


faciatus,  which  has  done  considerable  injury  to 
pear  trees  in  the  Vaca  valley,  and  the  second  the 
peach  worm,  anarsia  lineatella,  which  has  at- 
tacked apricots  in  Alameda  county. 

The  bean  thrips  appears  to  be  more  acclimated 
than  at  first,  as  when  discovered  a  number  of 
years  ago,  it  did  but  little  injury.  Recently  it  has 
been  found  on  peach  and  plum  trees  and  near 
Vacaville  this  year  it  has  not  only  done  great 
damage  to  beans,  but  has  injured  those  pear  trees 
upon  which  it  has  been  found  as  much  as  the  pear 
thrips  itself.  Its  control  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
pear  thrips. 

The  presence  of  the  peach  worm  in  apricots  was 
first  di.scovered  by  Commissioner  Fred  Seulberger 
and  several  horticultural  inspectors  in  Alameda 
county  around  Ilaywards,  where  it  appeared  to 
be  as  bad  on  apricots  as  it  ever  gets  with  peaches. 
Later  an  examination  of  apricots  in  San  Fran- 
cisco markets  was  made  and  the  worm  was  found 
in  fruit  from  other  counties. 

Cases  have  been  known  where  the  worm  had 
been  found  on  plums  and  prunes,  but  according 
to  0.  E.  Bremner.  Deputy  Ilorticultural  Commis- 
sioner, this  is  the  first  time  that  extensive  injury 
has  been  done  to  apricots.  The  control  of  the 
worm  is  the  same  with  apricots  as  with  peaches. 


CHERRIES  IN  WASHINGTON. 


A  new.  bulletin  from  the  College  of  Agriculture 
of  the  State  t^niversity  of  Washington  shows 
some  interesting  differences  in  cherry  growing  in 
that  State  and  this.  As  is  generally  known.  Ore- 
gon and  Washington  are  our  largest  competitors 
in  cherry  i)roduction.  as  only  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
are  the  Hearts  and  Bigareaus,  our  main  types, 
produced  to  a  very  great  extent,  the  Eastern  cher- 
ries being  mainly  the  Dukes  and  Morellos,  the 
.soft,  sweet  and  sour  varieties. 

In  1908.  according  to  this  bulletin,  there  wer" 
1068  acres  of  cherries  in  Washington,  with  a 
large  amount  of  young  trees  soon  to  come  into 
bearing.  The  orchards  were  divided  between  the 
western  part  of  the  State,  with  ample  rainfall 
and  nioi.st  climate,  and  the  drier,  semi-arid  dis- 
tricts of  the  eastern  part. 

Being  .so  much  farther  north  than  this  Stat«. 
there  is  more  danger  of  injur.v  through  frost, 
both  in  spring  and  fall,  than  here,  and  "winter 
killing"  is  referred  to  as  one  of  the  most  serious 
handicaps  of  the  industry  in  man.v  locations. 
The  cooler  climate  is  also  responsible  for  later 
ripeinng  than  here,  as  the  earliest  varieties  are 
not  ready  to  pick  until  June  10  to  15.  while  .some 
do  not  ripen  until  the  first  of  August.  The 
Black  Tartarians.  our  main  cherry  here,  are  not 
ripe  until  July  10  or  later.  This  ])revents  the 
Washington  cherries  from  competing  in  Eastern 
markets  to  an.v  great  extent  with  our  cherries, 
and  the  greatest  competition  is  with  the  canners. 
who  use  the  fruit  at  any  time  of  the  .vear  equall.v 
well,  provided  there  is  not  too  great  a  suppl.v 
of  other  fruit. 

The  Royal  Ann.  the  best  canning  cherry,  both 
here  and  thei-e.  is  spoken  of  as  "the  best  and 
most  successful  light-colored  sweet  cherry  for 
the  valleys,  but  too  tender  in  wood  and  bud  for 
the  uplands.  It  is  a  regular  annual  bearer." 
The  Bing.  although  largely  grown  in  California, 
is  of  minor  importance  compared  with  the  Black 
Tartarian,  but  is  described  in  Washington  as 
"our  best  sweet  cherry  for  the  uplands  of  ea.st- 
ern  Washington,  and  one  of  the  best  for  the  irri- 
gated districts  of  the  State." 

Otu'  essential  difference  between  the  industrv 
here  and  there  is  in  the  varieties  grown.  While 
the  sour  cherries  and  soft  sweet  cherries,  the 
Morellos  and  Dukes,  are  held  in  little  esteem  in 
this  State,  they  hold  an  important  position  in 
Washington.  In  the  bulletin  there  are  26  varie- 
ties of  these  described,  a  number  of  which  are 
recommended  or  spoken  of  as  being  important 
commercially,  while  the  Hearts  and  Bigareaus 
ninnber  but  23. 


MR.  CAMMACK  IN  GUATEMALA. 


We  are  glad  to  know  that  Mr.  I.  II.  Cammack, 
formerl.v  of  Whittier,  is  now  situateti  in  a  very 
interesting  horticultural  region  at  Cliiquimula, 
Guatemala,  and  is  in  a  position  there  in  which  he 
can  send  some  very  choice  Alligator  pear  seeds 
to  California  planters.   He  has  also  bud-wood  of 
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the  purple  skin  and  gi-een-skinned  fruits,  both 
round  and  pear  shaped  of  medium  and  large  sizes, 
of  excellent  quality.  He  offers  correspondence 
with  those  interested  in  this  valuable  fruit,  which 
he  is  sure  will  have  a  future  in  California.  Mr. 


By  Mr.  G.  Harold  Powell,  Secretary  and  Manager 
of  the  Citrus  Protective  League. 

During  a  recent  trip  in  Italy  and  Spain  several 
things  were  observed  in  connection  with  the  or- 
ange and  lemon  industries  which  are  of  interest 
to  the  California  citrus  fruit  grower. 

The  European  Demand  for  Citrus  Fruits. — 
There  is  a  steady  increase  in  the  demand  for 
oranges  and  lemons  in  European  countries,  espe- 
cially for  fruit  of  the  higher  grades.  The  exports 
of  lemons  to  European  countries  have  increased 
proportionately  faster  than  to  the  United  States 
during  the  last  ten  years.  The  exports  of  lemons 
from  Italy  have  increased  about  80%  in  the  last 
ten  years.  The  exports  to  the  United  States  in- 
creased about  75%  during  the  same  period  of 
time.  The  exports  to  Denmark  increased  approx- 
imately 3280%,  to  Germany  250%,  to  Switzerland 
225%,  to  Belgium  230%,  and  to  Norway  and 
Sweden  210%  each  during  the  same  time. 

The  increase  in  the  demand  for  lemons  in  Eu- 
rope has  raised  the  price  of  the  fruit  this  year, 
Palermo  exporters  having  to  pay  from  $5  to  $10 
per  thousand  fruits  laid  down  at  the  packing- 
house during  the  last  few  months.  No  systematic 
efforts  are  made  by  the  Italian  exports  to  develop 
the  European  trade,  but  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
leading  exporters  there  that  the  foreign  demand 
will  increase  even  more  rapidly  in  the  future  than 
it  has  in  the  past. 

The  highest-priced  lemons  are  exported  from 
Ital.y  to  Russia.  All  of  the  countries  of  northern 
Europe  receive  grades  similar  to  those  that  are 
shipped  to  America.  It 'is  interesting  to  know 
that  in  some  of  the  countries  that  use  Italian  lem- 
ons exclusively  where  there  is  no  tariff  duty  and 
a  freight  rate  of  only  about  30  cents  per  box,  the 
retail  price  is  practicallv  the  same  as  the  retail 
price  in  the  United  States.  The  exports  of  lemons 
from  Italy  in  1910  were  approximately  569.000,000 
pounds,  or  the  equivalent  of  about  20,000  Califor- 
nia carloads. 

The  Spanish  Orange  Industry. — There  are  a  l)il- 
lion  pounds  of  oranges  exported  annually  from 
Spain,  half  of  which  are  consumed  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  There  are  probably  a  hundred  thou- 
sand acres  of  oranges  in  Spain,  located  mostl.y  on 
the  eastern  coast  in  the  Valencia  province  and 
in  adjoining  areas.  The  Spanish  crop  is  marketed 
during  the  same  period  as  the  California  navel 
crop,  that  is,  from  October  to  June.  The  groves 
in  Spain  are  under  irrigation  and  intensel.y  culti- 
vated. In  some  sections  like  Alciras  and  Carca- 
gente,  the  groves  are  cared  for  as  well  as  the  best 
groves  in  California.  The  pruning  of  the  oranges 
is  much  more  s.ystematicall,y  done  there  than  in 
California.  The  trees  are  more  open  and  spread- 
ing and  with  much  less  fine  Avood  than  is  to  be 
found  in  a  California  navel  or  Valencia  tree.  The 
trees  are  generall.y  headed  three  to  four  feet  from 
the  ground.  The  Spanish  grower  gives  more  at- 
tention to  the  individual  tree  than  we  do.  An  ail- 
ing tree  is  carefully  examined,  the  roots  .are 
bared,  and  a  root  that  is  out  of  condition  is  cut 
off  and  removed.  In  many  of  the  better  groves, 
the  soil  was  removed  from  the  base  of  the  tree, 
so  that  the  hand  could  be  extended  under  it.  The 
large  roots  were  exposed  two  feet  or  more  from 
the  body  of  the  tree.  A  ridge  of  soil  was  raised 
around  the  basin  to  prevent  the  water  touching 
the  crown  of  the  tree,  thereb.v  reducing  the  dan- 
ger from  root  diseases. 

The  increase  in  the  demand  for  lemons  in  Eu- 
rope applies  equally  to  oranges,  the  Spanish 
grower  receiving  this  year  about  20%  more  for 
the  fruit  than  for  several  years  past. 

Labor  and  Transportation  Conditions. — The  cost 
of  labor  in  Sicily  varies  from  one-quarter  to  one- 
third  of  the  cost  of  similar  labor  in  California. 
In  Spain  the  labor  is  still  cheaper.    An  ordinary 


Cammack  speaks  also  of  the  Alberha,  a  papilion- 
aceous shrub  bearing  a  small  pea,  that  might  suc- 
ceed in  the  summer  months  in  California  where 
it  is  too  hot  for  the  common  pea.  It  bears  at  four 
or  five  months,  and  thereafter  for  a  few  years. 


man  laborer  is  paid  from  45  to  70  cents  a  day  in 
Ital.v.  Special  kinds  of  labor  are  sometimes  paid 
as  high  as  80  cents  or  even  $1  per  day.  An  ordi- 
nary man  laborer  in  Spain  is  paid  from  40  to 
50  cents  per  day,  the  usual  wage-  seldom  running 
over  45  cents. 

About  one-third  of  the  agricultural  laborers  in 
the  citrus  fruit  district  of  Sicily  are  women. 
Women  are  also  used  largely  in  the  packing  oper- 
ations in  both  Spain  and  Italy,  the  wages  of 
women  varying  from  15  to  30  cents  per  day. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  the  labor  is  also 
made  up  of  boys  from  10  to  16  years  of  age. 
These  boys  are  used  both  in  the  groves  and  pack- 
ing-houses, and  are  paid  the  same  rate  of  wages 
as  the  women. 

The  cost  of  shipping  a  box  of  lemons  from  Italy 
to  the  United  States  is  about  three-elevenths  of  a 
cent  per  pound.  Prom  Spain  to  the  principal 
distributing  centres  in  Europe,  the  freight  rate  is 
still  less.  Sometimes  it  is  not  over  a  shilling  a 
case ;  the  case  holding  about  2^/2  California  boxes. 
This  would  equal  a  rate  of  about  10  cents  a  Cali- 
fornia box  for  the  cost  of  transportation.  From 
California  it  costs  1  cent  per  pound  to  transport 
the  lemons  to  the  principal  centres  of  consump- 
tion and  $1.15  per  hundred  pounds  to  transport 
oranges,  plus  the  refrigeration  charges  on  a  con- 
sidorablo  portion  of  the  crop. 

The  Citrus  Marketing  System  in  Italy. — The 
citrus  industry  in  Italy  is  founded  on  the  specula- 
tive method  of  doing  business.  There  are  a  few 
speculative  exporters  in  Palermo,  who  handle  the 
bulk  of  the  crop.  There  are  a  few  speculative 
importers  in  New  York  who  handle  the  crop  in 
this  country  and  whose  interest  and  often  whose 
identity  is  identical  with  the  exporters  of  Italy. 

There  are  a  horde  of  small  brokers  in  Italy  be- 
tween the  exporter  and  the  land-owner.  Five 
different  profits  or  commissions  are  frequentl.v 
included  in  the  f.  o.  b.  value  of  a  box  of  lemons 
in  Palermo.  It  is  seldom  that  less  than  three 
profits  or  commissions  are  included  in  this  value ; 
the  profit  of  the  land-owner,  of  the  renter  of  the 
land,  and  the  commission  of  the  intermediate  bro- 
ker between  the  producer  and  the  exporter,  or 
of  two  brokers,  where  two  frequently  exist.  The 
grower  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  mar- 
keting of  the  fruit. 

Under  the  speculative  system  followed  in  Italy, 
there  are  no  comprehensive  marketing  plans  de- 
veloped, the  marketing  following  the  usual  course 
of  speculative  trade  practices.  When  a  dozen 
Italian  lemons  finally  reach  the  American  con- 
sumer, the  latter  pays  from  eight  to  eleven  com- 
missions or  profits  in  the  retail  price.  There  is  a 
wide  difference  between  the  price  the  consumer 
pays  and  the  price  the  producer  receives,  the  lat- 
ter receiving  from  one-fifth  to  one-fifteenth  of  the 
former  price. 

The  present  system  of  distributing  and  market- 
ing the  Italian  lemon  crop,  both  in  Italy  and  the 
United  States,  is  similar  to  the  method  which 
brought  general  disaster  to  the  California  citrus 
producer  fifteen  to  twent.y  years  ago,  and  which 
led  to  the  present  comprehensive  system  of  distri- 
bution and  marketing. 

The  speculative  system  now  in  use  in  the  Ital- 
ian lemon  business  brought  disaster  on  the  Italian 
citrate  of  lime  business,  which  is  a  department 
of  the  lemon  business,  and  caused  the  government 
to  take  the  marketing  of  the  product  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  speculative  interests  and  to  establish 
through  the  Camera  Agrumaria,  in  1908,  and  by 
supplementary  legislation  in  1910,  a  government 
monopol.y.  Through  a  commission,  the  govern- 
ment fixes  the  minimum  price  to  be  paid  to  the 
producer  for  the  citrate  of  lime,  into  which  40% 
of  the  entire  crop  is  converted,  the  minimum  sell- 
ing price  also,  and  it  markets  the  product  for  the 
producer. 


The  speculative  system  is  said  to  have  brouy  n 
the  lemon  essence  industry  to  a  similar  condition, 
and  efforts  are  under  way  to  induce  the  govern- 
ment to  extend  the  authority  of  the  Camera  Agru- 
maria to  the  essence  trade  as  well. 


FLORIDA  LAW  AGAINST  GREEN  ORANGES. 


A  Florida  enactment  against  selling  green  or- 
anges is  attracting  much  attention.  This  is  as 
follows : 

"Section  1.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  an.y- 
one  to  sell,  offer  for  sale,  ship  or  deliver  for  ship- 
ment any  citrus  fruits  that  are  immature  or  other- 
wise unfit  for  consumption,  and  for  anyone  to  re- 
ceive any  such  fruits  under  a  contract  of  sale,  or 
for  the  purpose  of  sale,  or  of  offering  for  sale,  or 
for  shipment  or  delivery  for  shipment.  This  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  common  carriers  or  their 
agents  who  are  not  interested  in  such  fruits,  and 
who  are  merel.v  receiving  the  same  for  transpor- 
tation." 

Other  sections  are  against  misbranding  pack- 
ages in  name,  size,  quality,  locality,  etc.,  and  pre- 
scribe penalties. 

Dr.  Wiley's  Warning. — In  a  recent  letter  Dr. 
Wiley  says  that  if.  "by  'artificially  coloring'  you 
mean  'loading  the  fruit  into  refrigerator  ears  with 
the  plugs  and  vents  partly  or  all  in  place,  or 
upon  the  arrival  of  car  at  destination  or  some 
.iunetional  point,  create  a  warmer  atmosphere  b.v 
keeping  it  closed  tight,  or  even  by  putting  heat 
in  the  car.' 

"I  beg  to  advise  you  that  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  there  is  no  ob.jection  to  artificial  coloring  as 
indicated  above  when  applied  to  the  mature  citrus 
fruit,  nor  is  there  any  need,  under  these  circum- 
stances, to  mark  the  product  'Artificially  Colored.' 
The  law  considers  as  adulterated  any  food  which 
is  'mixed,  colored,  powdered,  coated,  or  stained  in 
a  manner  whereb.y  damage  or  inferiority  is  con- 
sidered.' In  the  case  of  a  mature  fruit  of  the 
kind  to  which  you  refer,  the  coloring  apparently 
does  not  conceal  any  damage  or  inferiority.  Where 
the  fruit  is  immature  it  is  a  different  matter,  the 
artificial  color  giving  the  apparent  color  of  the 
ripe  fruit,  which  apparent  ripeness  is  not  borne 
out  b.v  the  real  character  of  the  fruit.  It  seems 
to  the  Board  that  there  should  be  no  difficulty  on 
the  part  of  the  growers  and  handlers  of  oranges, 
with  their  wide  experience,  to  know  when  an  or- 
ange is  mature,  edible,  and  fit  for  consumption." 


CITRUS  FRUITS  AND  THE  CANAL. 

At  the  East  they  are  already  figuring  upon  the 
possible  advaTitages  of  receiving  their  citrus  fruits 
from  California  b.v  water.  Last  week's  Fruit 
Trade  Journal  speaks  of  the  benefits  which  will 
accrue  to  the  fruit  growers  of  California  b.y  the 
opening  of  the  Panama  Canal.  It  says:  "Not 
the  least  of  these  promise  to  be  a  reduction  of 
freight  rates  on  all  products  to  the  Middle  West 
and  to  New  York.  The  experiment  of  shipping 
oranges  and  lemons  to  the  city  by  the  Hudson 
over  this  route  several  months  ago,  while  not  a 
brilliant  success,  was  far  from  discouraging.  The 
fruit  reached  its  destination  in  fair  condition, 
considering  the  delay  due  to  congestion  and  other 
causes  while  crossing  the  isthmus.  The  obstacles 
which  it  then  met  were  the  result  mainl.y  of  un- 
preparedness  and  will  be  largely  overcome  when 
the  canal  is  open  for  traffic.  The  oranges,  it  was 
asserted,  showed  only  a  small  percentage  of  decay, 
while  only  about  5  per  cent  of  the  lemons  were 
spoiled,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  both 
oranges  and  lemons  had  to  be  placed  in  the  hold 
of  the  steamer  on  the  Atlantic  side  on  account 
of  cold  weather.  The  water  rate,  it  was  then  an- 
nounced, was  50  cents  per  hundredweight,  or  $23 
per  ton.  In  view  of  these  facts,  there  is  little 
room  for  doubt  that  the  completion  of  the  canal 
will  be  a  great  boom  to  growers  of  citrus  fruits 
in  Clifornia.  The  belief  is  general  that  it  will 
decrease  the  imports  of  Sicily  lemons,  providing 
the  California  product  is  sufficient  for  home  con- 
sumption, and  that  the  quality  will  compare  fa- 
vorably with  that  of  the  Italian  fruit.  It  will 
also  give  California  oranges,  lemons,  and  possibly 
other  fruits  a  wider  outlet  in  the  Eastern  market 
than  they  now  enjoy." 

We  doubt  the  advantage  of  stating  these  ad- 
vantages so  plainly:  it  will  tempt  the  Italian  im- 
porters to  plug  up  the  canal. 


Our  European  Citrus  Com- 
petitors. 
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Prices  and  Prospects. 

In  the  croi)  bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  the  condition  of  crops 
on  August  1.  which  has  just  been  issued, 
barley  was  recorded  as  being  a  92'^  crop 
in  California,  against  88'/  as  an  average: 
wheat  18  bushels  i)er  acre,  against  14  in 
1910  and  13.4  average;  potatoes  89.5'a  of 
a  full  crop,  against  89.4  average;  apples 
73%  and  80'a  :  peaches  78%  and  87% ; 
grapes  87%  and  92% ;  peai-s  73'/f  and  84% ; 
sweet  potatoes  93%  and  90'a;  tomatoes 
92%  and  91%:  onions  94%  and  93%;  sugar 
beets  94%  and  93%:  peanuts  93%,  and 
dry  beans,  lima  beans  and  hoi)s  each  907& 
of  a  full  crop. 

Dried  fruit  buyers  in  San  Francisco 
state  that  the  following  prices  are  being 
paid  to  growers  for  this  year's  jiroducts: 
Ai)ricots.  14'-..  to  15'-..  cents;  Muscats.  4'.. 
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to  4%  cents  in  the  sweatbox;  prunes.  5'-j 
cents;  peaches,  9'.j  to  lOii..  cents;  pears. 
10  to  12  cents,  and  apples,  9'.j  to  10  cents. 

Reports  from  lower  Alameda  county 
state  that  a  larger  proi)ortion  of  the  hay 
crop  has  been  sold  than  ever  before  for 
this  early  in  the  season. 

Reports  from  Lodi  state  that  the  firm 
of  George  West  &  Son  has  contracted 
with  growers  for  Alicante  Rouschel 
grapes  on  a  basis  of  $9  for  the  crop  of 
1911.  $10  for  1912,  $11  for  1911!  and  $12 
for  $1914. 

According  to  an  announcement  from 
H.  G.  .Johnson,  sales  agent  for  the  Cali- 
fornia Farmers'  Union,  that  organization 
has  just  settled  with  its  members  for 
1910  peaches  on  a  basis  of  $9S  per  ton, 
or  $8  more  than  other  growers  obtained. 

C.  B.  .Jeffries  of  Fresno  is  shipiiing 
large  quantities  of  Thompson's  Seedles.s 
grapes  to  Kastern  markets  from  Marys 
vills. 

Heavy  shipments  of  grapes  fiom  Al- 
meria.  Spain,  are  said  to  be  expected  to 
come  into  competition  with  Tokays  from 
this  State  in  Eastern  markets. 

The  Home  Packing  Comi)any  of  Fresno 
has  issued  a  circular  stating  that  the 
raisin  crop  will  be  40  per  cent  short  this 
year,  and  claiming  that  4%  and  5  cents 
in  the  sweatbox  are  prices  that  will  be 
secured  in  the  coming  season.  The  price 
that  seems  to  have  been  decided  upon  by 
the  majority  of  the  growers  is  5  cents. 
Small  i)urchases  of  Muscats  are  being 
made  at  4%  and  i%  cents,  and  of  Sul 
tanas  and  Thompson's  at  5Vi  and 
cents.  It  is  claimed  by  several  persons 
in  close  touch  with  the  market  that  a 
large  part  of  the  new  crop  is  already  sold 
to  the  Eastern  trade. 

The  Farmers'  Union  of  the  Santa  Clara 
valley  has  decided  to  hold  all  prunes  not 
yet  sold  at  C  cents.  Apricots  are  to  be 
held  at  IS  cents  and  peaches  at  lOi;.  cents. 
A  report  was  made  to  the  Union  at  the 
last  meeting  by  Alexander  Sheriffs,  super- 
tendent  of  the  San  .Jose  schools,  that  ap- 
proximately 1100  children  of  that  city  had 
been  given  employment  in  the  valley  or 
chards  through  his  office,  owing  to  the 
efforts  to  obtain  white  help  by  growers. 

The  Barton  Vineyard  Comi)any  is  said 
to  have  guaranteed  a  price  of  $10  per  ton 
to  growers  at  Clovis,  Fresno  county,  for 
wine  grapes. 

The  shipping  of  Malaga  grapes  to  the 
Kast  seems  to  have  resulted  in  a  lower- 
ing of  the  price  of  other  grapes  in  East- 
ern markets.  Some  losses  have  resulted 
from  the  efforts  to  get  the  benefit  of  high 
early  prices,  by  shipi)ing  grapes  that  were 
to  green  and  did  not  reach  liie  market  in 
good  condition. 

Arthur  Cleal  of  Haywards,  Alameda 
county,  has  averaged  $90  for  his  choicest 
apricots,  which  were  sold  fresh  in  San 
Francisco,  the  culls  being  dried. 

During  the  week  ending  August  22, 
4X51  tons  of  hay  arriveu  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, against  3977  in  the  week  previous. 
In  si)ite  of  these  arrivals  prices  continued 
high  and  the  future  promises  well  also. 


With  the  Fruit  Men. 

The  second  brood  of  codlin  moth,  ac- 
cording to  Commissioner  W.  H.  Volck  in 
his  monthly  report  to  the  board  of  super- 
visors of  Santa  Cruz  county,  came  out 
about  August  15,  to  continue  the  rest  of 
the  season,  making  spraying  with  arsen- 
ates again  necessary.  The  aphids  have 
been  exceptionally  troublesome  in  the 
county,  owing  to  cool  weather,  other  pests 
being  about  as  usual.  A  strong  recom- 
mendation for  more  planting  of  apples 
in  the  mountain  districts  -of  the  county 
is  made,  as  the  fruit  there  is  said  to  be 
superior  to  that  produced  in  the  valleys. 

The  George  Frank  company  of  Santa 


MELILOTUS  CLOVER 

THE  FAVORITE  COVER  CROP 

'I'liiM  iiiONt  ttoiKliTliil  of  nilroufii  oil  lii-riiiK  lilaiilN  iMmHCxMfM 
iiIno  IIk-  iHlviinliiKe  of  ii  ilvi-p  root  MyMtriu  nliifh  lirinuM  up  the 
liotii.Nli  iiiKi  i>ii<i<i|>lii>rii.s  III  ih-iiNc  NolN.  Ah  a  iiroiliicer  of  hiiinii.*  iinil 
tii)r<>»<-ii  for  or<-iiiirilN  it  Iiils  no  siipi-rior.  \ik:ill  iiind  ihikIi-  ricli 
iiiKl  proilii<-ti\ <-  «Hli  a  ten  iTopx  of  >lclilf>liiM  rlovcr. 

I'lantliiK  Ncnxoii  In  near  ami  llir  pri<-<-M  on  our  Npla-nilhl  fri-xli, 
rc-rli-anril  «ci'<l  will  l><-  nitractlve  to  yon.  Srnd  for  <iiir  liookli-l  on 
MrlilotllM  clover.  <-ntitli-il  "'I'Ik-  threat   (  ovrr  t  rop." 

We  enrr.v  full  Htoekn  of  all  other  eover  erop  xeeil  —  \  eleli,  Hurr 
t'lover.  FenuKreek.  I"ea«,  lleanH.  ele.  Write  for  pri<-en  niiil  fnrtlwr 
Information. 

••h"AH  >M><;|;H  >l"   i«   a   priK-lieal   eulliire  of   nitrourn  KallierinK 
Itiieteria   wliieli    Im   eaMil.\    npiilieil   and    \^ill    iiK'reaKe   a    e<»\  i>r  4*rop 
>lft>-  t«»  t\vi»  liiinclred  per  eeiit.     Our  lHM»klet  f»ii  tlii.s  Niihjec't  in  in- 
tenKel.v  IntereMtlnK.     Write  i>e|>l.t)  for  a  free  eopy. 

Seed6PlantCo. 

EsTab/Is/ied  187/. 
326-328-330  50.  MAIN  ST. 

Los  Angeles  ,  California 


FRUIT  GROWERS'  TALKS 

No.  2 — Systematic  Distribution. 

l>iiHt  tverk  \vi>  iiiiMit  loii4*<l  our  Miiff«'NMf  ill  met  liixl  of  n>  m(  I'liinf  tr  <i  rii  l>il  Ion. 
'r<idii3'.  tve  Klve  you  a  prarflriil  illiiNlratii»D  wi  It. 

N(»t  IfMiu:  aK;o.  Toronto.  t'HiunlH,  rt-porteil  "KKl  IT  M.\UKF:t  4;(»Ol>,  SI  I*- 
1*1. IKS  I.KailT.*'  At  that  iiKiinciit  Me  had  one*  riir  en  route  for  that  elty  iiiiil 
iiiiiiieillately  ori1ere«l  In  a  Meeoud  i>iie.  ulileli  »<»iilfl  he  ani|kle  Xwt  that  niarkeCM 
iieedN.  T«\4»  outnlde  Nhipper.**.  hearing  Maine  re|>i»rt.  Meat  In  five  earM  more — 
reNull.  a  Klutted  market.  jirleeM  ftireed  d(M^  n  and  a  net  14»mn  t<»  the  Kronerr* 
l|t;{00.11<»  per  ear. 

MOItAI.:  Ship  >iiiir  fruit  thrfiuKh  Mhlpperw  in  our  or^a ui/.a t l<»ii.  \\\\\\  enjoy 
faellltleM  » lileh  pruteet  >  on  from  Iomm. 

( '«frreMpon«len«-e  eordlaII>    lii\  Ited. 


1008  -  1010 


STREET  SRCROMENTO 


Clara  county  last  week  sent  the  first 
straight  carload  of  apricots  for  the  sea- 
son from  the  valley.  The  shipment  was 
valued  at  $6000  and  was  sent  to  London. 

George  Studebaker  of  Anderson  valley, 
Sonoma  county,  has  completed  an  apple 
drier  on  his  i)lace.  He  states  that  the 
high  iirice  for  fresh  fruit  has  decreased 
greatly  the  amount  that  would  otherwise 
be  dried. 

A  number  of  grape  men  in  Napa  and 
Sonoma  counties  are  holding  out  for  |2(> 
per  ton  for  wine  grapes.  Around  Fresno 
$12  has  been  suggested  as  the  ijroper  price 
for  Zinfandels.  altho<igh  no  offers,  as  far 
as  is  known,  have  been  made  at  this 
figure.  One  company  is  said  to  be  offer- 
ing $10  per  ton. 

The  fruit  growers  of  Wyandotte  and 
vicinity  in  Yuba  county  met  i-ecently  at 
the  home  of  Edward  Rutherford  to  fix  a 
price,  or  to  see  what  piice  could  be  ob- 
tained for  their  fruit. 

Eeciduous  Fruit  Shipments. 

Sacramento,  August  19.  1911. 

The  following  gives  the  number  of 
cars  of  deciduous  fruit  shipped  from  all 
points  in  California  for  the  week  (seven 
days)  ending  Friday  morning.  August  l.S, 
1911.  as  reported  by  the  California  Fruit 
Distributors: 

Peaches — 265%  cars.  As  indicated  last 
week,  the  shipment  of  this  fruit  has  fal- 
len off  quite  materially,  over  100  cars 
less  going  forward  than  during  the  pre- 
vious seven  days.  Some  of  the  desirable 
varieties  of  clings  from  Placer  county 
are  now  offering — considerable  quantities 


Paper 
Berry  Baskets 

We  can  save  you  money. 
Look  at  these  prices: 

One  Pound  Ventilated  Baskets 

\m\  l^)ls,  tl.lh  la.iKiO  Lots,  $2.4o 

5000     "      2.5(1  25,(»00     "  2..S(l 

Not  Ventilated 

KMK)  Lois,  $2.55  10,0(10  L()t.s,  $2,2(1 

5000     "      2.30  25,000     "      2.  Id 

One-Half  Pound  Baskets,  Not  Ventilated 

liKMi  Lots,  $1.7.")  l(i,()(»(i  Lois,  $l,t;.") 

5000     "      1.75  25,()00     "  l.Go 

5(),(KR)  Lots,  $1..50 

Don't  fail  to  send  for  samples.  We 
want  you  to  see  what  we  make. 

E.  F.  ADAMS 

362  MAIN  ST..  PETALUMA 


of  McDevitts  and  a  few  orange  clings. 
Late  Crawfords  are  nearly  finished.  There 
will  be  very  few  peaches  to  offer  until 
Salways  aie  available,  which  will  be  about 
September  I. 

Plums — llO'j  cars.  Plum  shipments 
continue  to  decrease  slowly.  Giants, 
Grand  Dukes,  Gros,  nad  Diamonds,  with 
a  few   Kelseys,  constitute  the  bulk  of 


August  26,  1911 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


(Telegram) 
New  Franklin,  Mo.,  May  'i-i,  1911. 

Tlie  Frost  Prevention  Co., 

Balboa  Bldg..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Lit  heaters  last  niglit,  burned  them  five 
hours.  Sixty  heaters  per  acre  raised  tem- 
perature five  degrees  within  thirty  minutes 
after  lighting;  held  same  temperature  un- 
til closed  down.  We  consider  them  a  great 
success;  never  received  thermometer,  only 
wire  and  bill;  rush  thermometer. 

T.  H.  TODD. 

I.  II  a.  m. 


Chico.  Cal..  .iuly  2H,  HOI . 

Tile  Frost  Prevention  Co.. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Dear  Sirs: 

In  reply  to  yours  of  the  2r>th,  would  say 
that  there  ought  to  be  good  sale  for  the 
Bolton  Orchard  Heater  this  year,  as  they 
have  proven  a  success  during  last  spring  s 
frost.  I  have  used  the  heaters  four  years. 
In  1908  I  had  80  per  acre  in  apricot  or- 
chard; none  in  the  almond  orchard,  .iust 
across  the  road.  There  was  no  sign  of 
frost  in  the  apricot  orchard,  and  the 
almonds  froze  off  clean.  This  year  (1911) 
I  had  the  heaters  in  the  almond  and  none 
in  apricot.  Apricots  froze  clean  except  a 
few  in  tops  of  trees  18  or  19  feet  from 
ground.  No  sign  of  frost  in  almond  trees. 
N.  C.  .lessee  and  A.  Gee  both  used  heaters 
with  the  same  result.  These  three  or- 
chards contain  nearly  all  the  almond.s  for 
(|uite  a  large  scope  of  country.  I  think 
this  proves  all  you  claim  for  the  heaters. 
There  was  no  need  to  use  them  in  1909  or 
1910.  Yours  truly, 

(Signed)     H.  LOSEE, 
R.  3,  B.  141,  Chico,  Cal. 


The  F*ioneep    :    Without  a  F*eep 

BOLTON 

ORCHARD  HEATERS 


BKAK  CREEK  ORCHARIJ.S. 

W.  S.  Brooke,  ManastT. 

Medford.  Oie..  IT.  S.  A.. 

.luiy  2r..  1911. 

Thi'   I'^rost  Prevention  Co.. 

San   I'^i-ani  isco,  Cal. 

(lentlemen : 

Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  1stli  iiist., 
beg  to  state  that  we  used  about  :i.')0(l  ol 
the  Bolton  Orchard  Heaters  during  tin- 
past  season,  and  though  there  were  sev- 
eral mornings  that  the  temperature  was 
as  low  as  24  degrees,  we  pulled  out  a  crop 
of  about  thirty-five  cai'loads  from  fifty 
acr(>s.  There  were  seven  morni'ngs.  any 
one  of  which  would  luive  practical^-  anni- 
hilated our  i-rop  had  we  not  been  eciuipp.  d 
to  fight  the  frost.  We  expect  to  etiuiP  an- 
other fifty  a<'res  for  the  coming  season, 
and  while  we  dread  the  magnitude  of  tin- 
undertaking,  one  hundred  acres  does  not 
look  as  large  to  us  now  as  fifty  did  be- 
fore we  undertook  it.  Yours  very  truly, 
THK  RFAR  CREKK  ORCHARDS. 

By  W.  S.  Brooke.  Manager. 


BY 
EVERY 
TEST 


SOLD 
ON 

ITS 
MERITS 


CHERRY  HILL  FRUIT  FARM. 

The  E.  H.  Everett  Co.,  Owners. 
H.  A.  Albyn,  Manager. 
Toboso,  Licking  Co.,  Ohio. 

July  21,  1911. 

The  Frost  Prevention  Co., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Dear  Sirs: 

We  used  the  small  heaters  for  three 
evenings.  We  did  not  have  the  frost  that 
we  sometimes  have,  but  cold  enough  that 
all  blossoms  where  we  did  not  use  the  pots 
were  killed.  We  only  lighted  every  third 
pot,  which  raised  the  temperature  six  de- 
grees. Six  hours  has  been  the  limit  as  to 
time  of  burning  them.  We  used  fuel  oil 
from  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  We  have  just 
tried  an  experiment  with  the  crude  oil 
from  the  well,  as  we  have  several  wells 
of  our  own,  and  find  that  it  burns  equally 
as  long  as  this  fuel  oil.  Yours  very  truly, 
H.  A.  ALBYN. 


Owensville,  Ind.,  April  3,  1911. 

The  Frost  Prevention  Co.. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Gentlemen: 

Am  trying  the  Smudge  Pots  which  I 
purchased  from  you  one  year  ago,  and 
meeting  with  success.  Have  used  them 
two  nights.  It  being  a  new  thing  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  the  newspapers  are 
taking  kindly  to  it  and  publishing  results. 
Have  had  many  inquiries  regarding  same. 
Would  be  pleased  to  have  you  send  by 
mail  one  or  two  of  your  new"  attachments 
you  wrote  me  about,  to  try  in  this  com- 
munity.   Yours  respectfully, 

(Signed)     P.  S.  ARMSTRONG. 

R.  I'\  D.  19,  Owensville,  Ind. 


Xhicse  Xestimonials  are  Irpefutat>lc— 
Send  for  Our  Full  Crop  F*ropositlon 

Frost  Prevention  Co. 


170  So.  Broadway 
LOS  ANGELES 


Bank  oi  Italy  Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


F.  H.  HAMMER,  Southern  California  Representative 


THE  FIRST   N.\TIO\AL  BANK  OF 
ROSWELI,. 
RoMwell,  New  Mexico. 
W.  H.  Goclalr,  Pres. 
A.  Fruit,  Vlee-PreN. 
E.  A.  Cahoon,  CaNhier. 
A.  Hnnny,  Asst.  CaNhler. 
C.  HobbN,  Asst.  Cashier. 

July  10,  1911. 

The  Frost  Prevention  Co., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Gentlemen: 

In  reply  to  inquiry  from  your  local 
agent,  the  writer  begs  to  advise  you  that 
three  thousand  of  your  two-gallon  Bolton 
Smudge  Pots  were  used  in  his  orchard 
during  the  past  spring  and  were  eminently 
satisfactory.  While  the  cold  weather  here 
was  not  excessive,  still  the  writer  lit  about 
one-third  of  the  pots  on  three  nights  and 
found  that  number  ample  to  control  the 
temperature  in  his  45-acre  orchard.  By 
actual  test,  the  pots  burned  from  eleven 
to  thirteen  hours.  The  writer  selected  this 
pot  after  testing  out  several  of  the  most 
prominent  makes. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)     A.  HANNY. 


the  movement.  Shipments  will  i)robal)l.y 
drop  off  rapidly  after  next  weelv. 

Pears — 301%  cars.  A  decline  of  over  50 
cars  in  tliis  variety  is  noted  from  ship 
nients  of  last  week.  A  further  decline 
during  the  coming  week  is  probable.  Pear 
shipments  on  the  river  are  practicall.\' 
completed.  Fruit  has  improved  in  qual- 
ity, and  later  shipments  will  be  better 
than  those  previously  sent  out.  Some 
Beurre  Hardys  are  now  offering. 

Grapes — 197 14  cars.  An  increase  in  the 
shipment  of  this  variety  over  last  week 
amounting  to  practically  50  cars  is  noted. 
A  further  increase  is  expected  next  week. 
Movement  of  Thompson's  Seedless  is 
practically  concluded,  varieties  now  most- 
ly in  evidence  being  Malag:is.  Black 
Prince,  and  limited  offerings  of  Muscat 
and  Tokay.  The  quality  of  grapes  this 
year  is  unusually  good.  After  next  week 
considerable  quantities  of  Tokays  will  be 
available. 

Total  shipments  from  California  to  Au 
gust  21  were  5340  cars,  as  against  (1974 
cars  to  the  same  date  last  year. 


General  Aoriculture. 

George  Peckham  of  Reno,  one  of  the 
largest  potato  producers  of  the  district, 
expects  to  realize  at  least  $300  per  acre 
this  year,  which  was  the  income  from  the 
crop  in  1910.  His  crop  will  be  very  large 
unless  a  frost  comes  within  the  next  week 
or  so. 

A  very  large  acreage  of  lilack-eyed 
beans  is  being  harvested  in  the  West 
Covina  country  this  year,  most  of  which 
is  contracted  for  at  $4.30  i)er  hundred. 
The  crop  was  planted  extensively  through 
the  efforts  of  J.  W.  Larmer,  a  large  acre- 
age being  necessary  in  order  to  obtain 
economical  harvesting. 

A.  N.  Rude  of  the  Estrella,  San  Luis 
Obispo  county,  has  harvested  a  larger 
crop  of  corn  off  25  acres  planted  this 


spring  than  li,e  was  intending  to  use  and 
he  let  a  good  part  go  for  cattle  feed.  He 
will  increase  the  acrea.ge  a  good  deal 
next  spring. 

On  the  Fred  Miller  ranch  north  ot 
Woodland  12  tons  an  acre  of  sugar  "beets 
are  being  harvested  at  the  rate  of  40  tons 
per  day.  There  are  600  acres  of  beets  on 
the  place.  The  beets  have  not  been  irri- 
gated, li  rigated  land  in  this  vicinity  is 
said  to  be  i)roducing  IS  to  20  tons  to  the 
acre. 

Eugene  H.  Grubb  of  the  U.  S.  Depart 
ment  of  Agriculture  has  been  making  a 
study  of  potato  growing  on  the  delta 
lands  west  of  Stockton. 

The  sugar  beet  harvest  in  the  Salinas 
valley  will  begin  a  few  days  before  Sep- 
tember 1,  on  which  date  the  Spreckels 
factory  will  begin  operations. 

A  good  deal  of  trouble  with  ducks  on 
the  rice  fields  of  the  Balfour-Guthrie 
Company  near  Biggs,  Butte  county,  is 
being  experienced. 

Harvesting  of  Egyptian  corn  in  the 
Huron  country  of  the  lower  San  Joaquin 
will  begin  in  a  few  days.  There  are 
about  10,000  acres  in  the  district. 

A.  .1.  Hunsaker  of  Ducor,  Tulare  county, 
has  harvested  a  wheat  crop  of  2280  sacks, 
or  about  7Vl>  sacks  to  the  acre.  Winter 
sown  wheat  yielded  10  sacks  to  the  acre. 

Cotton  picking  has  begun  in  Imperial 
county.  The  yield  is  estimated  at  about 
12,000  bales.  The  yield  per  acre  is  much 
higher  than  last  year. 


Miscellaneous. 

That  an  early  winter  seems  possible  is 
indicated  by  heavy  frosts  Monday  night 
at  Williston  and  Bismark,  South  Dakota, 
as  well  as  points  in  Canada. 

Plans  are  being  made  to  hold  a  poultry 
show  in  Modesto  next  month. 

The  Southei  n  Pacific  is  to  give  a  special 
rate  loiind  trij)  to  Watsonville  for  the 


"Apple  Annual"  of  October  9  to  14,  and 
run  extra  trains  to  accommodate  visitors 
to  the  show.  There  will  also  be  a  large 
poultry  show  at  the  same  time,  premiums 
for  which  will  be  announced  early  next 
month.  Judge  Geo.  D.  Holden  will  have 
charge  of  the  scoring  of  the  birds. 

The  Tulare  County  Bee-Keepers'  Asso- 
ciation recently  met  and  decided  to  sell 
their  output  of  honey  at  5%  cents,  if  such 
an  offer  was  received,  although  a  6-cent 
offer  was  more  desired. 

The  Northern  California  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation has  been  formed  at  Corning,  Te- 
hama county,  to  handle  the  poultry  and 
eggs  produced  in  the  northern  Sacra- 
mento valley. 

H.  A.  Sessions  of  Kerman,  Fresno 
county,  has  been  appointed  director  of 
farmers'  institutes  for  the  San  Joaquin 
valley  by  Prof.  Warren  T.  Clarke  of  the 
University  of  California. 

A  flow  of  2000  gallons  of  water  has 
been  struck  on  the  Shaw  place  near  Ger 
mantown,  Glenn  county. 

The  Nevills  vineyard  of  480  acres  op- 
posite the  Kearney  estate,  Fresno  county, 
has  been  sold  to  A.  V.  Lisenby  and  K. 
Emirzian  for  $150,000. 

The  membership  in  the  Nevada  State 
Poultry  Association  now  amounts  to  104 
persons,  and  the  number  is  expected  to 
be  greatly  increased  after  the  first  annual 
show  next  January.  Contestants  from  all 
over  the  West  are  expected  to  exhibit  at 
the  show. 

The  dam  of  the  Great  Western  Power 
Company  on  the  North  Fork  of  the 
Feather  river,  below  Big  Meadows,  Plu- 
mas county,  will  hold  enough  water  to 
cover  25,000  acres  of  land  above  it. 

The  government  has  restored  to  the 
public  domain  for  settling  by  homestead 
ers  11,000  acres  of  land  adjoining  the 
Klamath  reclamation  project  in  Klamath 
county,  Oregon,  as  the  land  was  too  ele 


valed  to  be  irrigated  fioin  the  canals  to 
be  constructed. 

Owners  of  delta  lands  along  the  Sac 
ramento  and  San  Joaquin  rivers  are 
forming  an  association  to  supply  data 
regarding  tenants  and  other  information 
ot  various  kinds  of  valtie  to  members. 
Improvement  of  the  district  affected  will 
also  be  undertaken. 


100  YEARS'  WORK 

And  Only 
One  Dollar  and  Fifteen  Cents 
For  Oil  and  Repairs 

A  regular  Sharpies  Dairy  Tubular  Cream 
Separator  recently  finished  work  equal  to  100 
years'  service  in  a  five  to  eight  cow  dairy. 
Here  is  the  record.   It  proves  that 

SHARPLES 

Tubular  Cream  Separators 

are  The  World's  Best. 

Size  of  machine,  No.  4  Tubular 
Capacity  per  hour,  500  pounds 
Total  pounds  separated,  2,600,000 
Total  turns  of  crank,  14,352,000 
Total  cost  of  oil,  75  cents 
Total  cost  of  repairs,  40  cetits 
Time  used  in  oiling,  15  minutes 
Time  repairing  and  adjusting,  20  minutes 
This  wonderful  record  was  made  by  a  regular 
Tubular— just  like  Tubulars  that  are  rapidly 
replacing  all  others.   Write  for  illustrated  ac- 
count telling  all  about  it 
You  will  finally  have  a  Dairy  Tubular  because 
it  contains  no  disks,  has  twice 
the  skimming  force  of  others, 
skims  faster  and  twice  as  clean. 
Repeatedly  pays  for  itself  by 
saving  what  others  lose.  Wears 
a  lifetime.   Guaranteed  forever 
by  America's  oldest  and  world's 
biggest  separator  concern. 
Write  for  free  trial  Other 
separators  taken  in  pxchange.  Ask 
for  catalogue  No.  <31 


THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO^ 

WEST  CIIE.STEK,  PA. 
Ohicairo,  III.,  San  FranoUco.  Cat.,  Portland,  Ora. 
Toronto,  Can.  Winnipeg,  Can. 
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Killing  the  Squirrels. 


Not  until  every  squirrel  is  destroyed 
in  the  San  Joaquin  valley  will  the  cam- 
paign against  the  rodents  now  being 
waged  by  the  Marine  Hospital  Service 
and  the  counties  be  discontinued,  accord- 
ing to  the  plans  under  which  the  work 
is  being  done.  It  is  thought  by  some 
that  the  work  is  temporary,  but  as  a  mat 
ter  of  fact,  it  is  not  intended  to  stop 
until  every  squirrel  in  the  territory  be- 
ing worked  is  killed  and  every  opportu- 
nity for  damage  by  the  rodents  through 
their  natural  increase  taken  away.  A 
realization  of  this  intent  may  encourage 
many  to  do  their  part  who  have  not  been 
interested,  and  aid  others  to  renew  their 
efforts  to  complete  the  destruction  of  the 
animals. 

A  number  of  times  before  efforts  have 
been  made  to  kill  the  squirrels  under 
poorly  organized  plans,  or  on  too  limited 
areas.  This  has  been  done  by  private, 
and,  in  some  places,  public  bounties,  and 
in  other  uy  the  free  distribution  of  poi- 
son, which  was  usually  not  distributed 
carefully  enough  to  have  any  permanent 
effects  in  any  one  place. 

The  iiresent  wor  kwas  authorized  by 
the  State  by  the  law  of  March  13,  1909, 
although  but  little  was  done  under  it 
until  this  spring  and  summer,  when  the 
Marine  Hospital  Service  lent  its  assist- 
ance. This  was  done  on  account  of  find- 
ing the  bubonic  plague  in  a  number  of 
places,  enabling  the  Federal  Government 
to  take  a  hand  in  the  work  as  a  public 
health  measure.  The  Hospital  Service  is 
working  to  prevent  the  plague,  and  the 


PROFESSIONAL 
DIRECTORY 


civil  and  Irrigation  En^lnetn,  Agricultural  Engineers, 
Attorneys  oi  Patent  Law. 


CONSULT 

YOUR  ENGINEER 

He  is  on  your  side  of  the 
fence  and  helps  you  to  solve 
your  problem  in  your  own  way 

K  E  R  NS-SESSIONS 
ENGINEERS 

Postal  Telegraph  Bdg.,  San  Francisco 

SOIL  UBORATOIir 

Analysis  of  Soils,  Agricultural  and  Indus- 
trial Products,  Water,  etc.    Alkali  Recla- 
mation and  Irrigation. 

CURTIS  &  TOMPKINS 

KBta  wished  1878 
AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 

CHEMISTS 

108  FRONT  STREET,  SAN  FRMCISCO 


SYMMES  &  MEANS 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS 

Agricultural  Investigations,  Soil  Surveys, 
Irrigation,  Drainage,  Alkali  Reclamation. 

MECHUHICS-  INSTITUTE  BtDC.  SAW  FRKNCISCO.  CAt. 

C&    RnnWFTT     Ir        speaks  Spanish. 
•  n.  D\}Urlt,Llif  Jl»  Mexican  4  S.  Aiiier. 
75  Sutter  St,  Sm  Francisco        I'rojei  ls  Handled. 

CIVIL,  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

Bperlalizes  on 

IRRIGATION— DRAINAGE— RECLAMATION 

Neglected  properties  put  on  paying  basis.  Man- 
agement for  absent  owners,  or  put  in  shape  to 
sell.  Acquainted  with  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty values,  soils,  etc.  Burveys  and  subdivisions. 


county  and  State  authorities  for  economic 
reasons,  the  effect  on  the  squirrels  being 
the  same  regardless  of  the  reasons  for 
the  work.  Dr.  Rupert  Blue,  of  the  Ma- 
rine Hospital  Service,  is  managing  the 
whole  campaign,  Dr.  French  Simpson  be- 
ing field  agent  for  the  San  Joaquin  val- 
ley. 

The  present  work  was  authorized  by 
San  Joaquin  valley  counties,  including 
Calaveras  county  and  the  coast  counties 
adjoining  them  as  far  down  as  San  Luis 
Obispo.  If  this  territory  can  be  effect- 
ually cleared  of  the  squirrels,  there  will 
be  but  little  danger  of  new  infection  ex- 
cept from  the  north,  as  the  Mojave  desert 
and  the  San  Luis  Obispo  hills  on  the 
south,  the  Sierras  on  the  East,  and  the 
Pacific  ocean  on  the  west  will  be  pretty 
efficient  barriers. 

In  this  territory  there  are  employed 
50  insjiectors  and  supervising  officers  to 
see  that  the  squirrels  are  destroyed.  Each 
inspector  has  authority  from  the  Marine 
Hosiiital  Service  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, from  the  State,  and  from  the  coun- 
ty in  which  he  works,  to  see  that  proper 
measures  are  taken  against  the  rodents. 
An  inspection  of  each  ranch  is  first  made 
and  notice  that  poison  must  be  put  out 
or  the  animals  suffocated  in  their  holes. 
Several  weeks  later  another  inspection 
is  made  to  see  if  instructions  have  been 
followed,  and  if  not,  another  warning  is 
issued,  which  is  followed  by  the  work 
being  done  under  the  authority  of  the 
Government,  and  the  bill  sent  to  the 
owner.  It  is  found,  however,  that  in  75 
to  80  per  cent  of  the  cases,  poison  is  put 
out  or  other  operations  against  the  squir 
rels  begun. 

Where  the  notice  is  not  regarded,  it 
is  usually  because  of  a  non-resident  own- 
er who  cannot  see  about  the  work  prop 
erly.  This  is  remedied  by  the  inspectors 
having  the  work  arranged  for  as  soon 
as  the  money  for  poison  is  sent,  making 
a  minimum  of  trouble  for  the  owner.  In 
most  cases  a  neighbor  is  glad  to  distribute 
the  poison  free  in  order  to  prevent  the 
squirrels  from  coming  over  onto  his  land 
which  has  been  freed  from  its  former 
inhabitants.  That  there  may  be  no  dan- 
ger of  the  work  being  done  wrong  and 
efforts  wasted,  printed  instructions  of 
the  best  methods  to  use  are  given  with 
each  notice. 

The  best  method  of  killing  the  squir- 
rels, during  the  dry  season,  at  least,  is 
by  poisoning  with  barley  and  strychnine. 
This  costs  about  10  cents  per  pound,  or 
a  little  more  if  the  rancher  does  not 
wish  to  take  the  trouble  to  prepare  his 
own  poison,  and  is  distributed  a  tea- 
spoonful  at  a  time  around  squirrels" 
holes,  not  inside  them,  as  is  sometimes 
recommended  by  inexperienced  persons. 
The  squirrel  then  gathers  the  grains  in 
his  cheeks  and  dies  before  he  gets  back 
for  another  load,  if  the  food  has  been 
properly  prepared  and  distributed.  About 
90  per  cent  of  the  rodents  are  thus  de- 
stroyed at  the  first  dose,  and  the  second 
distribution  generally  completes  the  work 
if  well  done  and  no  other  squirrels  come 
on  the  land.  Barley  is  recommended  in- 
stead of  wheat  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
the  birds  will  not  eat  it  as  quickly  as 
wheat,  and  on  account  of  its  superiority 
in  other  ways. 

It  is  claimed  by  Dr.  Blue  that  with  the 
proper  cooperation  from  the  proiierty 
owners  every  squirrel  in  the  district  can 
be  killed,  and  the  sooner  this  is  done  the 
sooner  the  work  can  be  stopped,  as  once 
eradicated,  there  will  be  little  chance  of 
more  trouble  from  them.  The  cost  of 
the  work  is  said  to  be  less  than  the 
damage  the  squirrels  would  do  if  left 
alone  during  the  same  time,  and  while 
this  expense  can  finally  be  discontinued. 


the  damage  will  be  slipped  for  good. 
That  this  is  greatly  to  be  desired  is 
shown  by  the  estimates  of  Government 
scientists  that  $10,000,000  worth  of  dam- 
age every  year  is  done  by  the  rodents 
in  this  State  alone. 

The  cost  of  the  poisoned  grain  is  but 
10  cents  per  pound,  and  the  total  cost 
l)er  acre  of  killing  the  animals  varies 
from  3  to  10  cents,  with  an  average  lor 
the  whole  valley  of  but  TV-  cents  at  the 
highest  figure. 

Besides  the  work  done  by  me  property 
owners,  the  Marine  Hospital  Service  has 
a  crew  of  men  at  work  in  places  where 
diseased  squirrels  have  been  found,  to 
keep  the  disease  from  spreading.  This 
includes  a  strip  extending  from  the  Con- 
tra Costa  mils  on  the  north,  down  into 
San  Luis  Obispo  county.  Recently,  in- 
fected squirrels  nave  been  found  near 
Modesto  and  Ripon,  San  Joaquin  county, 
and  the  men  have  been  working  there. 
The  cost  to  the  federal  government  for 
every  expense  is  $23,000  i)er  month. 

How  long  the  work  will  be  continued 
can  only  be  estimated,  but  it  is  claimed 
that  it  will  be  until  the  squirrel  and  the 
vast  amount  of  damage  done  by  nim  is 
only  a  memory,  and  pasture,  fruits  and 
grain  will  be  safe  from  his  attack. 


"STAR"  ORCHARD  LADDER 


Combines 

STRENGTH 

RIGIDITY 

LIGHTNESS 

DURABILITV 

Every  step 
Is  bolted. 
Simply 
tighten  nuts 
to  keep 
ladder  In 
perfect 
condition. 

Ask  your 
dealer  or 
write  UB  for 
prices. 


UNION  BLIND  AND  LADDER  CO.,  Inc. 
2243  Peralta  St.,  Oakland.  Cal. 


THE  HENDERSON 

FRUIT  LADDER 


Durable,  I'rai  tlcal  and  Cheap- 
est on  the  Market.  Send  for 
Price  List. 

HENDERSON  MFG.  CO. 
710  E.  tOth  Street,  Oakland,  Cal 


GIVE  THE 
POMONA  PATENT 
PRESSURE  GATE 
A  TRIAL. 

Xo  rubber  or  n'ooden  facing 
to  rot  or  near  out.  Abso- 
lutely water  tight  when 
closed.  LoekluK  nievhanlMm  la 
protected  aKalnnt  runt  or  clog- 
Klns  with  Hand  or  dirt.  Sim- 
ple In  eonatruetlon.  Cheap  In 
price  and  an  durable  aa  aolld 
Iron. 

THE  LUCKING  DBVICB 
la  the  almpleat  made,  merely 
a  taperlUK  ncrew  with  apllt 
tapering  nut  aocket.  It  locka 
the  cover  In  any  dealred  poal- 
tlon  or  locka  the  faces,  mak- 
luK  an  ABSOLVTCLiY  WATER 
TIGHT  JOINT. 

TWO  FOOT  h.\ndle:  FUR- 

N  I  S  H  B  D  WITH  EVERY 
PRESSURE  GATE  FREE. 

ALSO  A  FULL  LINE  OF 
CIRCULAR  VALVES  FOR  OR- 
CHARD AND  ALFALF'A  IR- 
RIGATION CARRIED  IN 
STOCK. 

Write  for  descriptive  circu- 
lar and  price  list. 


POMONA  MFG.  CO. 

POMONA,  CAL. 


WIXXE  DISTILLATE  EISJGIIMES 


2-H.  P.  $75: 


The  Best  General  I'tlUty  Engine  on  the  Market 
4-H.  P.  $125;  6-H.  P.  $160; 


8-H.  P.  $225. 


Guaranteed  for  &  years 
to  deliver  the 
actual  horse  power 
as  stamped  on  the 
name  plate. 


An  up-to-date  engine; 
snappy,  vigorous 
and  powerful. 
Simple,  reliable 
and  durable. 


WHY  PAY  HIGHER  PRICES  WHEN  WE  CAN  GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION 

Write  for  particulars,  stating  size  wanted 

NORMAN  B.  MILLER,  Machinery  Merchant 

7th  Floor,  Hooker  &  Lent  Bdg.,  503  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

PUMP  JACKS.  PUMPS.  BELTING.  ETC. 


Save  Money  By  Buying 
This  Good 
Second-Hand  Pipe 

We  can  supply  you  with  any 
size  and  quantity  of  Standard 
Pipe  or  Casing— all  new  threads 
ifeai'T^KS^B       and  couplings— all  Bto<'k  guar- 
BBi  g^s^-iAMWiW      an  teed  flrst  class. 

If  tkiokinf  of  bajtac  may  kiad  of  pipe, 
your  best  iotereiti  will  be  Mrrcd  hj  writing 
Qf  for  prices  ftnd  particulirs. 

Pacific  Pipe  Co.,  Main  and  Howard  Sis.,  San  Francisco 
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On  the  Trail  of  the  Little  Leaf. 


Professor  Bioletti  and  his  associates  in 
the  viticultural  worlc  of  the  University 
Experiment  Station  have  been  busy  for 
some  time  in  the  effort  to  determine  the 
cause  of  a  vine  disease  which  is  called 
"little  leaf"  from  one  of  its  manifesta- 
tions. 

"Little  leaf"  is  not  confined  to  any  one 
locality  in  the  valley,"  says  Professor 
Bioletti.  "I  have  found  it  all  the  way 
from  Lodi,  where  it  is  prevalent,  to  Por- 
tervllle.  It  may  exist  in  regions  beyond 
these,  but  I  have  not  yet  visited  them 
since  the  discovery  of  the  disease  in  the 
upper  regions  of  the  valley. 

"It  is  not  a  new  disease  by  any  ;iieans. 
It  has  existed  near  Lodi  for  15  years.  It 
should  hardly  be  called  a  contagious  dis- 
ease, when  it  is  found  always  in  one 
part  of  a  vineyard,  while  the  remaining 
portions  are  not  affected." 

Professor  Bioletti  says  that  the  disease 
manifests  itself  by  a  small  growth  of 
leaves  and  rather  small  shoots,  an  ap- 
pearance familiar  to  many  growers.  The 
leaves  are  one-half  or  even  one-fifth  as 
large  as  the  normal,  and  many  of  tne 
diseased  shoots  may  be  found  on  vines 
not  otherwise  affected.  The  shoots  may 
or  may  not  bear  grapes.  Frequently  the 
grapes  on  a  "little-leaf"  shoot  will  be  as 
good  as  those  on  the  rest  of  the  vine, 
but  more  often  they  are  inferior  or  fall 
off  altogether.  In  some  vineyards  the 
crop  is  cut  one-half.  The  disease  is  more 
prevalent  this  year  than  usual,  having 
appeared  in  orchards  of  all  ages,  on  all 
sorts  of  soils.  On  the  whole,  however, 
only  a  small  percentage  of  the  vineyards 
are  affected. 

"I  think  the  climate  may  possibly  have 
something  to  do  with  it,"  said  Professor 
Bioletti.  "It  cannot  be  laid  to  the  soil; 
or,  if  it  can,  it  has  yet  to  be  proved. 
It  is  not  due  to  starvation,  as  it  is  found 
sometimes  in  three-year-old  orchards  in 
the  richest  ground.  The  frost  was  not 
the  cause,  as  the  ravages  of  the  disease 
are  no  worse  in  vineyards  cut  down-  by 
the  frost  than  in  those  not  hurt." 

The  professor  has  several  assistants 
working  with  him  collecting  specimens  of 
the  vines  and  the  soils  and  analyzing 
them.  Diseased  cuttings  are  being  plant- 
ed in  new  ground,  to  watch  the  develop 
ments.  Various  sprays  are  being  tried, 
and  every  method  known  to  the  horticul- 
turists of  the  State  is  being  used  to  find 
either  the  cause  of  the  disease  or  some 
remedy  for  it.  As  yet  no  remedy  has 
been  found,  and  the  experiments  have  not 
progressed  far  enough  to  warrant  recom- 
mending any  course  of  action. 

Where  the  disease  takes  a  full  hold  on 
a  vine  it  dies  in  a  few  years.  No  method 
of  pruning  the  vine  is  recommended; 
in  fact.  Professor  Bioletti  seems  to  think 
that  climatic  conditions  may  be  such  next 
year  that  the  disease  will  disappear  au- 
tomatically, although  he  is  not  remitting 
any  in  his  efforts  to  discover  a  remedy. 


GROWING  TREES  FROM  HARD 
SEED. 


Our  readers  who  may  have  had  diffi- 
culty in  growing  seedlings  from  very 
hard  seeds  like  those  of  acacia,  cytisus, 
etc.,  may  learn  wisdom  from  the  way  pre- 
scribed by  Prof.  Longyear  of  the  Colorado 
station  for  growing  seedlings  of  the  com- 
mon locust: 

Any  person  who  can  secuie  seed  of 
black  or  honey  locust  can  readily  grow 
his  own  trees  of  these  two  species.  Seeds 
that  have  been  kept  dry,  even  eight  or 
ten  years,  will  grow  almost  as  readily  as 
those  that  have  been  gathered  ■  but  one 
year.  In  either  case  the  seeds  are  so  hard 
that  if  planted  dry,  as  one  would  peas  or 
beans,  many  of  them  will  fail  to  germin- 


ate and  all  of  them  will  be  very  slow. 
They  should  first  be  treated  with  hot 
water,  in  the  following  manner: 

For  about  one-half  pound  of  seed  place 
the  seeds  in  any  can  or  jar  that  will  hold 
about  one  gallon  and  that  will  not  be 
broken  by  hot  water.  Pour  about  two  or 
three  quarts  of  boiling  water  upon  the 
seeds,  cover  and  allow  to  stand  over 
night.  When  the  water  is  poured  off,  it 
will  be  found  that  many  of  the  seeds  have 
doubled  in  size  and  become  softened. 
These  should  be  taken  out  and  should  be 
planted  immediately,  while  those  that  re- 
main hard  should  be  treated  in  the  same' 
manner  until  all  of  them  have  swollen. 

Plant  in  good  garden  soil,  in  rows  about 
three  feet  apart,  planting  the  seed  about 
one  inch  apart,  in  the  case  of  the  black 
locust,  and  three  inches  apart  for  the 
honey  locust.  Cover  the  former  two- 
thirds  of  an  inch,  and  the  latter  one  inch 
deep,  and  firm  the  soil  upon  them.  As 
soon  as  the  plants  break  through  the 
ground  they  should  be  given  the  same 
cultivation  and  irrigation  as  a  crop  of 
corn.  The  young  trees  will  probably  need 
thinning,  so  as  to  make  them  about  four 
to  five  inches  apart  in  the  row.  This 
will  give  much  stronger  seedlings  than  to 
allow  them  to  grow  much  thicker. 


THE  SIMPLE  OIL  ENGINE 

Birapliclty— Economy— Efficiency. 

No  expert  attention  necessary. 

No  spark  plug,  batteries,  carouretor  or 
other  complicated  parts  to  get  out  of 
order. 

"A  child  can  operate  It." 

Guaranteed  fuel  consumption,  material 
and  workmanship. 
Cheapest  to  buy.    Cheapest  to  operate. 
Dealers  and  Salesmen  investigate. 

SIMPLE  OIL  ENGINE  CO. 


LOS  ANGELES 
114  E.  8th  St. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
412  Pacific  Bdg:. 


EUCALYPTUS 
SEEDS 

In  large  or  small  quantities,  33  species  to 
select  from.  Write  for  free  pamphlet, 
"Eucalyptus  Culture."  It  tells  you  how 
to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the  plants  and 
plant  out  in  the  field.  Also  describes  all 
the  leading  kinds,  gives  their  uses,  etc. 

Trial  packets  15c  each,  4  for  50c.  Write 
for  prices  in  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

345  S.  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


BERRY  PLANTS 

LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 

PASADENA.  CAL.  R.  F.  D. 


To  Exterminate 
GROUIVD     SauiRRELS,    GOPHERS,  also 
BORERS,    ROOT    APHIS,    etc.,    OB  Fruit 
Trees 

CARBON  BISULPHIDE 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHEEI.ER,  REYIVOLDS  &  STArFFER. 
Offloet   624   California   St..   San  Francisco. 

FARMERS  EDUCATIONAL  AND 
CO-OPERATIVE  UNION  OF  AMERICA 

AH  that  Its  name  Implies.  An  up-to-date  farm- 
ers organization  extending  over  twenty-six 
States.  California  Ulvlson  now  well  established. 
Bend  for  particulars  State  Secretary,  FarmerB 
Union,  Box  68,  Imperial,  Gal. 


QUALITY 

IN 


FUMIGATION  CYANIDE 


IS  THE  IMPORTANT  CONSIDERATION 


The  best  authorities  unanimously  agree  that  for  the  effectual  generation 
of  Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  a  Cyanide  should  not  contain  in  excess  of  1  per  cent 
of  Chloride  of  Sodium  (common  salt).  A  higher  percentage  of  this  ingredient 
materially  reduces  tlie  available  amount  of  gas  by  the  process  of  decomposi- 
tion. 

It  is  well  worth  your  while  to  verify  this  statement,  and  when  in  doubt  as 
to  the  Sodium  Chloride  content  of  a  Cyanide,  have  a  reputable  chemist  furnish 
you  an  analysis.    It  may  prove  a  good  investment. 

The  Roessler  &  Hasslacber  Chemical  Co.'s  Special  Funilsattns  Cyanide  of 
Potassium  98-99  per  cent  and  Cyanide  of  Sodium  128-130  per  cent  is  manufac- 
tured expressly  for  fumigating.  Contains  no  excess  of  chloride  of  sodium.  It 
generates  quickly.    Reliable,  Efflelent,  Economical. 


THE  BRAUN  CORPORATION 

SELLING  AGENTS 
363-371  NEW  HIGH  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES 


WHY  you  should  have 

A  Likfreshing  Plant 

BECAUSE  you  can  easily  and  cheaply  convert  your  perish- 
able fruits  and  vegetables  into  staples. 

UKFRESHED  products  are  superior  in  every  way — less  loss  of  weight  and 
fooil  contents — less  sulphur  required.  Superior  flavor  and  keeping  qualities 
— "Ju.st  Like  Fresh."  Cost  of  in.stalling  plant  is  nominal.  Expense  of  op- 
erating is  less  than  sun  drying.  For  other  reasons  and  full  particulars, 
write  or  call.  Be  sure  to  look  info  this  matter  this  season,  as  it  -will  prove  a 
money  maker  for  you. 

THE  CALIFORNIA  LIKFRESH  COMPANY 

THE  WANN  COMPANY,  Selling  Agents 
305  Union  Savings  Bank  Building,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Reference— Wellman  Hobblns  Mercantile  Co.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


LARGEST  CITRUS  NURSERIES  IN  THE  WORLD 

Parties  contemplating  the  planting  of  citrus  groves  this  coming  spring 
will  do  well  to  send  for  our  prices  soon,  as  there  will  evidently  a  a  shortage 
of  strictly  first  class  stock.  Write  today  for  particulars,  or,  better  still,  pay 
us  a  visit  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  show  you  just  what  we  have. 

Our  finely  illustrated  booklet,  "Citrus  Fruits,"  covering  the  industry 
from  the  seed  to  the  market,  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25c  in 
stamps. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAM  DIMAS,  CALIFORNIA 


HIGH  GRADE  CITRUS  TREES 

20  years  experience  enables  us  to  furnish  the  best  absolutely. 
Write,  phone  or  call  for  information.    We  are  here  for  business. 

POLLARD  BROS. 

CORNER  MISSION  STREET  AND  LOS  ROBLES  AVE.,  SOUTH  PASADENA.  CAL. 
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THE  GRAVENSTEIN  FIRST  IN 
THE  RACE. 


(Continued  Prom  Page  I'll.) 


KxHiniTs  HY  Organizations. — The  Se- 
bastopol  Grange  showed  a  cart  made  of 
apples  and  loaded  with  fruit  and  vege- 
tables of  remarkable  size  and  beauty.  The 
Sebastopol  Japanese  association  had  a 
beautiful  shrine  to  their  hero  Lanka.  The 
Sebastapol  Berry  Growers'  Association 
showed  their  label  and  shield  worked  in 
berries  and  fruit.  A  very  excellent  model 
of  the  Analy  Union  High  School  reflected 
credit  on  its  builders,  Prof.  J.  E.  William- 
son and  his  pupils.  The  model  was  on 
the  scale  of  1  to  8  and  every  detail  was 
complete  from  the  tennis  court  to  the 
American  flag  waving  in  tne  breeze  at  the 
top  of  the  mast.  We  might  mention  that 
Prof.  Williamson  is  an  enthusiastic  advo- 
cate of  teaching  agriculture  in  the  public 
schools  and  practices  what  he  preaches. 
The  local  W.  C.  T.  U.  dispensed  Adam's 
ale  drawn  with  a  moss-covered  bucket 
from  an  old-fashioned  well. 

Exhibits  ky  Individt-als. — Luther  Bur- 
bank's  exhibit  of  his  famous  creations, 
including  the  spineless  cactus,  was  housed 
in  a  beautiful  bower  of  autumn  leaves 
with  a  fountain  playing  in  the  center, 
the  whole  being  highly  illuminated.  Mrs. 
L.  E.  Barlow  showed  an  exact  replica 
of  her  famous  ranch,  where  hundreds  of 
boys  from  the  city  camp  every  season 
while  berry  and  fruit  picking.  Glockner 
&  Dorward,  a  real  estate  firm,  had  an 
excellent  model  of  a  complete  poultry 
farm  with  several  dozen  hens  busy  in 
the  manufacture  of  hen  fruit.  The  ex- 
hibit of  William  S.  Lidders  was  entitled 
"The  Gravenstein  apple  from  B.  C.  4000 
to  A.  D.  1911."  Adam  and  Eve  were  dis- 
covered under  a  Gravenstein  tree  in  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  and  curled  in  its 
branches  was  the  serpent  offering  them 
a  particularly  tempting  specimen  of  that 
fruit.  Overhead  was  suspended  an  air- 
ship of  latest  model  loaded  with  several 
boxes  of  apples.  Kinley  &  Sons,  nursery- 
men, had  an  attractive  display  of  nursery 
stock.  Beautiful  floral  exhibits  by  Mar- 
garet Butts  and  Fred  Grohe,  Santa  Rosa 
florists,  added  beauty  and  variety  to  the 
general  effect. 

Just  to  show  how  these  apples  com- 
pared with  those  in  other  sections,  the 
growers  exhibited  a  collection  of  cups 
and  gold  and  silver  medals  which  they 
won  at  Watsonville  last  year  in  open  com- 
petition with  the  whole  State  of  Califor- 
nia. 

A  large  annex  to  the  main  tent  con- 
tained interesting  exhibits  of  the  latest 
things  in  agricultural  and  horticultural 
implements  and  supplies,  etc. 

Our  readers  will  without  doubt  be  in- 
terested in  knowing  what  are  the  con- 
ditions that  made  possible  the  holding  of 
such  an  interesting  and  successful  apple 
show.  Back  of  it  all  is  the  Gold  Ridge, 
which  comprises  one  of  the  finest  fruit 
belts  in  the  State.  The  soil  is  a  deep 
sandy  loam  especially  adapted  to  cultiva- 
tion and  the  conservation  of  moisture. 
The  climate  is  tempered  by  ocean  breezes 
and  is  comparatively  free  from  frost. 

Luther  Burbank  chose  this  section  over 
20  years  ago  as  the  site  of  his  experi- 
mental grounds,  and  it  is  here  that  he  has 
developed  most  of  the  creations  that  have 
made  him  famous. 

Last  year  the  Gold  Ridge  shipped  2000 
carloads  of  apples,  and  produced,  besides, 
the  folowing:  Cherries,  800  tons;  pears, 
400»>tons;  grapes,  12,000  tons;  blackber- 
ries, 980  tons;  Mammoth  Blackberries.  225 
tons;  loganberries,  370  tons;  strawberries, 
80  tons;  raspberries,  20  tons;  peaches, 
965  tons;  dried  prunes,  650  tons;  green 
apples,  215,000  boxes;  dried  apples,  1400 
tons;  hops,  2217  bales;  eggs,  38,865  cases, 
or  1,399,140  dozen,  valued  at  $326,605; 
value  of  poultry  shipped,  $67,000. 


GAS    MOTOR  DRIVEIV 

The  Thought  Foremost  in  the  Minds  of  the  Progressive 

Motor  Driven  Factories,  Air  Ships  and  Automobiles,  Large  Ocean-<;oing  Ships,  Passenger  Trains 
and  Heavy  Freight  Trucks  have  proven  most  practical  and  economical. 


LAUNCHING  THE  ROMAGNA 

The  World's  Largest  Gas  Motor  Driven  I'assenger  Vessel 
at  Aucona,  Italy. 


THE  DURABLE  DAYTuN 

The  World  s  Ureatest  Motor-Driven  Truck,  In  the  service 
of  the  Uhlo  National  Guard. 


The  high  grade  and  efficiency  and  the  low  price  asked  for  the  Durable  Dayton  Trucks  are  made 
possible  by  the  efficiency  of  the  Dayton  manufacturing  organization. 

Duffey   Bros.  IVIotop  Truck  Co, 

Pacific  Coast  Distributors 
1133-35  IVIarket  St.,  near  7tti  St.,  San  Francisco 


HART-PARR  CO. 

TRACTION  ENGINES 


Gasoline 
Kerosene 
Distillate 


The  modern  farm  horse — makes  plowing,  harvesting, 
hauling,  good  road  construction,  threshing,  a  problem 
readily  solved  and  inexpensive  as  well. 

Every  machine  is  thoroughly  tested  and  carries  the 
manufacturer's  guarantee. 

Expenses  are  much  less  than  that  of  a  steam  tractor. 

It  is  no  experiment  with  a  Hart-Parr  Engine — hun- 
dreds are  in  satisfactory  operation  in  Coast  States. 


Simple,  Durable  and  Solid  in  Construction— Easy  to  Run  and  Always  Ready 
Gasoline,  Kerosene,  or  No.  l  Distillate  is  Used  For  Power.   Oil  Cooled. 


Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices,  or  call  If  convenient  and  see  demonstration. 

J.  E.  SLOAN,  General  Agent 


PALO  ALTO,  CALIFORNIA 


Phone  78 


511  Alma  Street 


WE  HAVE  DEMONSTRATED  THAT  WE 
CAN  CURE  THIS  DISEASE 

KKVl)  WII.VT  THK  BI  HACH  I»HOI)lCIXG  AND  M.ANUF.VCTIJRING 
THINK  OF  THIS  REMEDY. 


CO. 


Stockton.  Cal.,  Aug.  4.  1911. 

Poai-Bliglit  Remedy  Co.,  Vacaville,  Cal. 

Dear  Sirs:  In  accordance  with  our  recent  letter  to  you,  will  say  that  we 
have  taken  up  tlie  matter  of  tlie  Pear-BUght  Remedy  with  our  superintendent, 
and  we  liave  this  to  report. 

Tlie  first  year's  application  of  your  remedy  checks  to  a  certain  extent  the 
bliglit.  The  second  year's  application  still  further  checks  the  blight,  and  we 
are  now  convinced  that  tlio  third  application  is  a  complete  cure  for  the  blight. 

Actions  speak  louder  than  words,  and  we  are  so  thoroughly  convinced  that 
the  third  application  Is  a  complete  success  for  pear  blight  that  we  have  planted 
some  siNty  odd  acres  of  pears  in  the  past  year,  and  we  are  no  longer  afraid 
that  the  pear  blight  will  ruin  our  orchards. 

Our  experience  has  been  that  the  application  must  be  made  three  years 
in  succession  to  entirely  eradicate  the  blight. 

You  may  use  this  entire  letter  or  any  portion  that  you  see  fit  for  a  guid- 
ance of  purchasers  of  your  valuable  remedy. 

Any  additional  information  that  we  can  give  you,  we  are  yours  to  com- 
mand. Yours  very  truly, 

BUHACn  P.  &  M.  CO. 

Peters. 

ROOT  BLIGHT 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  CIRCULAR  No.  5 

PEAR-BLIGHT  REMEDY  COMPANY 

112  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


GOING  EAST 


VIA 


LOS  ANGELES 

AND  THE 
SALT  LAKE  ROUTE 

COSTS  NO  MORE 


than  other  ways,  and  you 
may  travel  in  the  popular 
Lo.s  Aiigele.s  Limited,  three 
days  to  Chicago. 

ASK  MR.  CASEY 

At  680  Market  St.,  San  Francisco, 
for  particulars. 


YOUNG  RANCH  MANAGER  can  qualify  as 
partner  in  development  of  either  range 
or  intensive  proposition;  reputation  es- 
tablished; would  lease  large  area  or 
manage  estate  on  salary  and  percentage 
basis;  references  and  evidence  of  ability 
at  hand.  \V.  A.  F.,  1011  Front  St.,  Sac- 
ramento, Cal. 
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Wafraniad  to  GIvo  SattrnfaoCloa. 

GombauH's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  ContpBtitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors, 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush.  Diphtheria.  Removes  aU 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle. 

AS  a  Human  Remedy  tor  Rheumatism, 
Spraine,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  Is  iDvatuable. 

Kvery  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  ie 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $l.fiO 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  Ci.- 
press,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  tor 
Its  use,  t#*Send  for  descriptire  nir'^uJar* 
testimonials;  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland  0 


PERCHERONS 


AND 


BELGIANS 


Los  Altos  Stock  Farm,  established 
for  breeding  witln  a  choice  selection  of 
pure-bred,  imported,  registered  stal- 
lions and  mares  with  pedigrees  run- 
ning into  the  best  blood  lines.  All  of 
the  big  draft  type,  first  class  in  every 
way.  Some  of  the  stallions  and  mares 
reach  a  ton  in  weight. 

Now  ready  for  sale,  a  few  selected, 
coming  tliree-year-old  and  one  coming 
four-year-old  stallions.  All  registered. 
These  colts  are  fine  in  conformation, 
size,  bone,  and  disposition,  and  give 
great  promise.  They  can  be  seen  at 
the  barn  near  the  station  at  Los  Altos. 

ADDRESS 

LOS  ALTOS  STOCK  FARM 

LOS  ALTOS.  CAL. 

Ranches  at  Los  Altos  and  near 
Mt.  View. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 

N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal.,  are 
offering  registered  Jersey  bulls  and  bull 
calves  of  the  choicest  Island  and  Ameri- 
can breeding,  from  prize  winners  and 
big  producers;  also  a  carload  of  un- 
registered Jersey  cows,  and  a  car  ol 
Jersey  heifers,  unregistered. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns;  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree,  i.  O.  Box  3''1, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


PURE-BRED  SHORT-HORNS,  Poland- 
China  hogs,  and  Shropshire  sheep.  Rose- 
lawn  Stock  Farm,  Woodland,  Cal. 


A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS,  Woodland,  Cal.— 
Importers  and  breeders  registered  Hol- 
stelns. 

STEVENSON  &  WAGNER,  Newman,  Cal. — 
Holstein-Fresian  bulls,  heifers  for  sale. 


SWINE 


FOUR  OAKS  STOCK  CO.,  breeders  of 
Berkshire  and  Hampshire  hogs  and  Im- 
porter Hampshire  Down  sheep.  Wood- 
lend,  Cal.   

POLAND  CHINA  HOGS;  Barred  Rocks  and 
Black  Minorca  poultry;  young  stock  and 
eggs  for  sale.  M.  Bassett,  Hanford.  Cal 

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co. 

Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
•  both  sexes. 


G  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  alst 
Short-horns. 


KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM — Reg.  Poland- 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmlngton. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 
Both  sexes.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton,  Cal 


8TUDARUS  &  CUNNINGHAM,  Mills,  Cal 
Registered  O.  I.  C.  swine. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,   Niles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 


MAIM  HAXX  AIM     STOCK  FOOD 


RED    BALL    BR  AMD 


Time 

means 

Nothing 


to  the 


Hog 


Time 


Money 


to  the 


Hog 
Raiser 


Manhattan  Stock  Food  Fattens  Quick.  Is  a  Rapid  MEAT  MAKER. 
A  LITTLE   OF  THIS  FOOD 
enables  slall-led  animals,  wltether  liorses,  cows,  bulls,  pigs,  slieep  or  poultry  to  ASSIMILATE  ALL  ttaeir  hay.  grain  and 
other  iood  by  properly  digesting  it;  thua  their  feed  not  alone  tills  them  up  but 

BUILDS  THEM  UP. 

Commence  with  a  little  at  weaning  time.  There  will  be  no  sickness  and  you  will  be  many  pounds  of  pork  ahead. 

BOOKLET  FREE.   ALL  DEALERS 

DESK  D.  149  CALIFORNIA  ST.. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


BAYLEY  &  LYOIM,  Sole  Distributors, 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 


Two  cows  in  the  Barstow  district  of 
Fresno  county  died  last  week  from  rabies, 
resulting  from  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog 
several  weeks  ago. 

Recent  experiments  in  feeding  alfalfa 
hay  to  hogs  in  connection  with  kafir 
cornmeal  showed  that  the  animals  which 
weighed  125  pounds  each  at  the  begin- 
ning gained  1.44  pounds  a  week  for  nine 
weeks  and  were  in  fine  condition  at  the 
end. 

W.  Clark,  of  Petrolia,  Humboldt  coun 
ty,  is  building  up  a  herd  of  high-class 
Short-horns.  Quite  recently  while  in  Ore- 
gon he  bought  of  W.  O.  Miner  one  bull 
for  which  he  paid  $500,  and  six  heifers 
at  $125  each.  The  bull's  grandfather  was 
Choice  Goods,  who  took  ttie  prize  for 
being  the  most  perfect  Short-horn  in  this 
country.  Mr.  Clark  also  bought  28  head 
of  heifers  from  Senator  Rush  of  Suisun. 

A  wool-scouring  plant  is  to  be  started 
in  Red  Bluff  and  will  probably  be  ready 
in  time  to  handle  the  fall  clip  that  comes 
in  to  that  city. 

The  Nevada  State  University  is  ship- 
ping two  carloads  of  live  stock  to  exhibit 
at  the  State  Fair.  The  exhibit  will  be 
in  charge  of  Professor  True  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Professor  True  states  that  there 
is  a  big  demand  for  high-class  dairy  stock 
in  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  that  it  is 
difficult  to  secure  good  stock  at  the  State 
University  for  this  reason. 


DAIRY  NOTES. 


The  State  Creamery  Operators'  Associa- 
tion will  hold  a  week's  session  in  San 
Luis  Obispo  during  the  latter  part  of 
November,  or  the  first  part  of  December. 

The  new  plant  of  the  Danish  Creamery 
Co.  in  Fresno  has  been  completed  at  a 
cost  of  $30,000  and  is  turning  out  be- 
tween 4000  and  5000  pounds  of  butter 
daily. 

Richard  Sweasey,  of  the  Sweasey  Dairy 
of  Ryans  slough,  Humboldt  county,  has 
purchased  a  number  of  milk  goats  which 
he  will  use  to  build  up  a  herd  to  furnish 
milk  for  infants. 

The  Reedley,  Fresno  county,  creamery 
is  shipping  700  pounds  of  butter  per  day, 
but  expects  to  increase  this  amount  to 
1200  pounds  by  September  1. 

A  new  dairy  barn  to  accommodate  90 


HILLCRE8T  STOCK  FARM 


T.  8.  GLIDE,  Proprietor, 

DAVIS,  CAL. 


KING  LANCASTER,  GRAND  CHAMPION  BULL 
CALIFORNIA  STATE  FAIRS.  1909-10. 


SEE  OUR  EXHIBIT  OF 

Short  Horn  Cattle 
Shropshire  and 
Merino  Sheep 

AT  THE  FAIR. 

Rams  and  Bulls  in  single  or 
car  load  lots. 


HENRY   WHEAT  LEY 

SALVADOR  STOCK  FARM,  NAPA, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Shire  Horses,  will  leave  for  England  shortly 
after  the  State  Fair,  and  will  bring  back  a  high  class  shipnaent  of  Shire 
Stallions,  arriving  about  the  middle  of  November. 

They  will  be  sold  with  a  State  license  under  the  new  stallion  law,  at 
moderate  prices. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 


HOLSTEIN  DAIRY  STOCK 

Thirty  head  clioice  high-grado  HoLstein 
two-vear-old  heifers,  good  size,  color  and 
bred  for  milk.  Also  two  registered  year- 
ling bulls.  When  in  the  market  for  dairy 
stock,  write  us  your  wants. 

EDGEWOOD  FARM, 
Route  3.  Whitewater,  Wis. 

HARRBSS 
SADDLES 
HORSE 
COLLARS 

iV  They  Last  Longer  "Wti 

The  only  sure  way  to  get  a  HOME 

Industry  Harness  Is  to  look  for  the  Hercules  stamp 
Made  by  W.  DAVIS  &  SONS,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Your  Dealer  has  our  Catalogue 


head  of  cattle  Is  being  built  on  the  Mills 
brothers'  ranch  at  Corcoran,  Kings  coun- 
ty. On  the  N.  Hansen  ranch  nearly  two 
barns  with  a  combined  capacity  of  120 
cows  are  being  completed. 


H.H.H, 

•rse  BSedlcli 

■OORI  A  tout,  XM  roMi 


READY 

Fon 

emergencies: 

H-HH 

LINIMENT 

SHOULD  BEINEV^RYHOME 

ASA  SAF£-6UAaDA0AIMST 
^— SORE  THROAT,  SWELUNGS. 
{""VzIS  *^  SPRAINS.  RHEUMATISM. 
NEURALOIA,  STIfFJOINTS.  LAMENESS. 
STOMACH  CRAMPS,  D1ARPH0CA  .Etc. 

THE  STOCKMAN  5  STAND  BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 
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Hints  About  Hogs. 


W.  A.  FORBES,  Manaqer 


PENNANT  t)AlRY 


r 


p.  O.  Box  746 


DIEPENBROCK 
RANCH 

LIVE  STOCK  IMPORTERS 

RIVERSIDE  ROAD,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 

Phone  :  Suburban  72x3 


ASK  YOUR  DBALKK  FOR 

EL  DORADO  COCOAIMUX  OIL  CAKE 

CHICKENS    AND    IVflL^K  COWS 

Cheapest  Food  In  the  Market  to-day.     If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it, 

ADDRESS 

EL   DORADO   OIL  WORKS 

149  CALIFORNIA  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


THE  IMPERIAL  LAND  GRADER 


CHOICE      CHEAP  CONCENTRATED 

MODESTO  ALFALFA  MEAL 

FOR 

CATTLE    POULTRY  SWINE 

FOR  PRICES  SEE  OR  WRITE 

THE  GRANGE  CO.,  Modesto,  Cal. 


Cows  Give  262  lbs.  More  Milk  Dally 

After  substitutingr  a  part  of  their  regular  feeil  with  Pr.iU'ina,  says 
a  leading  dairyman,       Unequalled  for  Cows, 
Calves  and  Poultry,  and  fed  at  a 
comparative  low  cost. 


A6%?R0TEIN-I0%FAT 


Proteina  is  concentrated  from  the  Soy 
Bean  and  contains  33/  more  Protein. 
The  U.  S.  Asrricultural  Dept  says :  "A  bushel  of  Soy  beans  is  at 
least  twice  as  valuable  for  feed  as  a  bushel  of  com."  Poultry 
JEN  FIND  Proteina  better  than  Beef  Scraps  for  laying 
^NS.    Write  for  siornei  letters  from  Poultrj-men  and  Dairymen. 


SOLD  BY  DEALERS  oR  PACIFIC  OIL  MILLS.SEATTL 


tllLMEAL 

MANUFACTURES  BY 

PACIPIC  OIL  MILLS 
SEATTLE 


ANCHOI!  ■  FENCE 

YAKU 


The  cheaper  than  wood  kind.  It 
increases  the  beauty,  comfort  and  value  of  your  property.  Artistic 
designs  of  Fancy  Fabrics  for  Wood  Posts  or  complete  Fences  with  Steel 
Posts.  Gates  to  Match.  Cemetery  and  schoolhouse  fences  a  specialty. 
Prices  gladly  quoted.    Ask  for  Catalogue  "  D." 

CALIFORNIA  ANCHOR  FENCE  COMPANY,  sTockx^,'^?  cii. 


Mr.  George  R.  Samson  of  the  Oregon 
Agricultural  College  has  been  giving 
good  advice  about  hogs  in  our  northern 
e.xchanges  and  we  take  a  few  hints  there- 
from which  seem  to  us  especially  valu- 
able to  beginners: 

The  points  upon  which  the  i)ractical 
pork  producer  should  base  his  selection, 
are  vigor,  fecundity,  type  and  efficiency 
in  transforming  feed  into  pork  and  lard. 
Since  the  best  type  of  pig  is  the  one  which 
is  most  responsive  to  feed  and  most  effi- 
cient to  laying  on  flesh  or  fat,  it  is  appa- 
rent that  the  pig  breeders'  problem  is 
most  simple  of  all  large  animal  breeders' 
problems. 

The  marks  of  thrift  and  vigor  are  too 
well  known  to  require  much  explanation. 
In  any  good  size  litter  there  will  appear 
some  individuals  more  alert,  larger,  and 
fuller  chested  from  the  very  start.  Their 
greater  aggressiveness,  which  leads  them 
to  avail  themselves  of  their  food  supply 
and  perhaps  a  part  of  their  mates,  gives 
them  initial  advantage  which  they  usual- 
ly keep  through  their  sucking  days.  In 
fact  it  is  seldom  lost  when  they  go  to 
the  feed  lot  where  they  all  get  get  all 
they  want. 

It  is  not  the  little  fat,  chubby  females 
which  should  be  retained  as  breeding 
animals,  for  they  almost  prove  disap- 
pointing at  farrowing  time.  They  neither 
I)roduce  large  litters  nor  save  the  little 
ones  from  being  crushed  in  the  pig  bed. 
They  are  not  good  milkers,  either,  and 
thiis  do  not  give  the  litter  a  good  send 
off  during  the  sucking  days. 

One  should  rather  select  the  long, 
growthy  females,  taking  care,  however, 
that  they  do  not  stand  too  high  from  the 
ground  and  are  not  contracted  at  the 
heart  girth  or  the  rear  flank.  One  should 
make  sure,  too,  that  there  is  no  tendency 
for  the  back  to  sag  or  the  feet  to  go  down 
on  the  dew-claws.  It  is  better  to  select 
one  with  some  arch  to  the  back,  making 
sure  that  the  arch  is  in  the  back  and  not 
in  the  rump.  An  arched  rump  with  a 
low  set  tail  means  a  shorter  ham,  and 
that  curtails  the  carcass  in  its  best  part. 
The  back  should  be  wide,  and  the  sides 
should  come  down  perpendicularly  to  a 
low,  straight  underline. 

Width  between  the  eyes,  and  smooth- 
ness and  freedom  from  coarseness  about 
the  head  are  of  importance;  but  one 
should  look  to  the  body  first,  for  that  is 
the  valuable  part  of  the  pig.  One  should 
see  that  the  sow  has  at  least  twelve  good 
teats,  with  room  enough  between  the 
front  and  hind  legs  to  accommodate 
twelve  pigs. 

One  should  select  a  boar  of  the  desired 
breed  and  then  adhere  to  that  one  breed. 
The  breed  is  of  less  importance  than  in- 
dividuality in  the  boar.  Whatever  the 
breed,  the  boar  should  be  a  good  indi- 
vidual and  of  the  desired  market  type, 
better  than  the  sows.  He  should  be  one 
of  a  large  litter. 

Having  found  sows  that  are  good 
mothers  and  have  large  litters  of  good 
thrifty  pigs  which  mature  quickly  and 
fatten  well,  one  should  keep  those  sows 
and  select  pigs  from  their  litters  to  re- 
place the  less  profitable  sows  in  the  herd. 

The  average  breeder  would  do  well  to 
buy  his  boars  rather  than  use  those  of 
his  own  production  unless  his  herd  be 
Dure  bred.  In  such  case  he  would  do  well 
to  avoid  in-breeding  until  he  has  found 
by  experience  the  characteristics  his  pigs 
possess  and  transmit. 

Males  intended  for  market  should  be 
castrated  at  three  weeks  of  age,  that  they 
may  recover  and  regain  normal  growth 
before  being  weaned.  If  they  are  allowed 
to  run  whole  until  they  are  of  35  or  40 
pounds  weight  they  are  likely  to  have  a 
coarser,  more  staggy  appearance,  which 


detracts  from  their  market  value.  Nothing 
is  made  by  spaying  gilts,  as  the  fatalities 
which  are  likely  to  follow  will  more  than 
offset  any  increased  economy  of  gains. 

Swine  breeders  should  have  a  rotation 
of  crops  which  the  pigs  can  graze  through 
their  entire  period,  to  keep  them  growing 
and  fattening  from  the  very  start,  so  that 
they  wil  "be  ready  to  turn  off  at  six  or 
seven  months,  when  they  should  weigh 
about  200  pounds  each.  Shortening  the 
period  during  which  pigs  are  attaining  a 
certain  weight,  other  factors  being  equal, 
materially  decreases  the  cost  of  the  ani- 
mals. 

They  should  be  provided  with  a  clean, 
dry  bed  into  which  the  sun  should  shine 
as  much  as  possible.  Having  the  open- 
ings and  windows  on  the  south  side  of 
the  sheds  will  accomplish  this.  Expen- 
sive houses  should  be  avoided,  however. 
When  two  litters  are  to  be  produced  each 
year  by  a  sow  she  must  have  a  better 
house  than  when  only  one  litter  is  re- 
quired of  her. 

The  relative  economy  of  one  or  two  lit 
ters  a  year  has  not  yet  been  worked  out 
for  this  locality  (the  Wallamette  valley), 
and  as  considerable  difficulty  attends 
winter  litters  because  of  lack  of  sunshine, 
one  should  go  slowly  in  preparing  for  two 
litters.  It  should  be  profitable  if  done  on 
a  large  enough  scale  so  that  the  pigs  are 
sure  of  proper  attention.  Plenty  of  sun- 
light and  shelter  from  wet  are  to  be 
sought  in  a  house  for  winter  litters  rather 
than  great  warmth. 

Whatever  plan  is  adopted,  the  breeder 
should  be  sure  to  see  that  his  swine  have 
clean,  dry  quarters  and  plenty  of  good 
food  and  water.  Ground  barley  and 
about  one-tenth  tankage  or  one-fourth 
wheat  middlings  or  skim-milk,  if  it  is 
available,  with  the  run  of  a  good  forage 
crop,  should  produce  pork  of  excellent 
quality,  with  considerable  profit  to  the 
owner. 


Arrange  with  FORBES  at  the 
State  Fair  for  fresh  BLOOD 
LINES  in  your 

Registered  Stock 

I  plan  on  starting  Kast  after  the 
.state  Fair.  All  orders  landed  sub- 
ject to  your  approval.  This  Is  ail 
excellent  opportunity  to 

Start  Your  Herd 

as  conditions  East  are  con<luclve 
to  good  values. 

While  In  Sacramento  see  what  has 
been  done  on  the  Pennant  Dairy 
lUlepenbrock  Ranch).  1  can  do 
the  same  for  you.  Meet  meat  the 
Fair  or  write 

W.  A.  FORBES 

ISn  L  St.,  Sacramento 


CATTLE  WAX  FAT 
ON  CACTUS 

Hurbank's  Spineless  Cactus  furnishes  succu- 
lent feed  the  entire  year.  The  ideal  feed  with 
concentrates  or  alfalfa  hay.  Increases  (low 
of  milk.  Will  It  pay  to  plant  It?  Figure  It 
out  then  write  us  for  (]uotatlons,  and  plant 
now. 

TRUMBULL  SEED  COMPANY 

257  MARKET  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  only  grader  and  scraper  combined 
that  moves  earth  and  levels  the  ground 
perfectly  and  with  ease. 

GASOLINE  ENGINES.  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS. 

TRACTION  ENGINES.  ELEaRIC  MOTORS.  . 

ALL  KINDS  OF  MACHINERY 
REPAIRS  ON  SHORT  NOTICE. 

DIXON  IRON  WORKS, 

DIXON,  CAL. 


GREENBANK 


Powdered  Caustic  Soda  and  Potash 
Still  the  Best  Fruit  Dip 

T.  W.  Jackson  &  Co.  « 
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Puncturing  for  Bloat. 


One  of  our  readers  kindly  gave  account 
of  his  success  in  pieventing  serious  bloat 
by  simple  means,  which  are  very  good 
up  to  a  certain  ppint.  There  are,  how- 
ever, cases  in  which  the  life  of  the  animal 
may  depend  upon  more  heroic  treatment. 
Such  treatment  is  very  clearly  described 
in  the  Oregon  Agriculturist  as  follows: 

The  most  effective  treatment  for  all 
bad  cases  is  to  let  the  gas  out  by  sticking 
a  hole  in  the  paunch  with  a  knife  or  a 
trocar.  The  trocar  consists  of  a  small 
round  rod  about  five  or  six  inches  in 
length  and  sharp  at  one  end  and  with  a 
handle  at  the  other.  A  thin  tube  fits 
tightly  around  the  body  of  the  rod.  This 
instrument  is  driven  into  the  paunch, 
tube  and  all  and  then  the  rod  part  is 
withdrawn,  leaving  the  tube  in  the  hole. 
The  gas  passes  out  through  this  hole  and 
relief  comes  in  a  very  few  minutes,  al- 
most instantaneous  in  fact.  Stick  the 
animal  on  the  left  side  about  five  Inches 
in  front  of  the  hip  bone.  A  better  way  is 
to  remember  to  stick  at  the  point  of  high- 
est distension,  which  will  always  be  on 
the  left  side  and  just  in  front  of  the  hip 
bone.  In  normal  condition  there  is  usu- 
ally a  three-cornered  hollow  just  in  front 
of  the  hip  bone,  but  in  bloat,  this  region 
becomes  so  enlarged  that  on  standing  be- 
hind the  animal  this  region  is  seen  to  be 
higher  than  the  hip  bone.  When  the 
swelling  reaches  this  stage  there  is  dan- 
ger, and  great  danger. 

Every  farm  where  clover  is  pastured 
should  be  provided  with  a  trocar.  They 
can  be  obtained  from  practically  all  drug- 
gists and  supply  houses  and  cost  but  a 
small  amount.  Then  keep  it  where  every- 
one can  find  it  in  a  moment.  Do  not  be 
afraid  to  use  it  even  if  you  never  had 
any  experience  or  never  saw  the  work 
done.  Stick  at  the  point  of  highest  dis- 
tention and  there  is  no  danger,  but  relief 
instead.  It  takes  but  a  short  time  for 
the  wound  to  heal,  and  it  usually  causes 
practically  no  trouble.  The  writer  has 
stuck  cows  three  or  four  times  before  the 
first  wound  had  healed,  and  with  no  bad 
results.  Where  no  trocar  is  at  hand  use 
a  long  bladed  knife;  a  four-inch  blade  if 
obtainable.  The  knife  is  not  so  good, 
however,  since  the  hole  passes  through 
a  number  of  different  membranes  and 
when  the  animal  moves  these  membranes 
tend  to  shift  and  the  holes  close  up.  n. 
good  plan  is  to  put  a  goose  quill  in  the 
hole  after  the  knife  is  withdrawn.  This 
is  just  as  effective  as  a  trocar,  but  the 
trouble  is  that  the  hole  may  close  up 
before  you  can  get  the  quill  in  place,  and 
in  that  case  there  is  nothing  to  do  but 
stick  another  hole,  a  cruel  and  disagree- 
able job,  but  it  is  that  or  lose  the  cow. 

The  best  remedy  for  bloat,  as  in  all 
other  diseases,  is  prevention,  for  while 
there  is  practically  no  loss  of  life  if  you 
are  on  the  spot  with  a  trocar,  there  is  a 
loss  of  milk,  and  then  the  time  is  sure 
to  come  when  you  are  not  there  in  time 
and  the  cow  dies. 


NOTES  FROM  HUMBOLDT 
COUNTY. 


To  the  Editor:  G.  M.  Niles  of  Fern- 
dale,  Humboldt  county,  has  just  com- 
pleted a  model  dairy  barn.  The  floor  of 
the  cow  stable  is  concrete,  as  is  the  drain 
trough.  Mr.  Niles  has  hydrants  at  con- 
venient places  and  with  the  help  of  a 
hose  and  a  heavy  water  pressure  he 
flushes  out  the  cow  stable  instead  of  hav- 
ing to  shovel  up  the  dropi)ings  in  a  wheel- 
barrow. 

The  manure  is  run  into  a  cesspool 
some  distance  from  tne  barn.  It  is  then 
pumped  into  a  tank  wagon  and  is  put  on 
the  soil  in  liquid  form.  In  this  way  he 
gets  the  full  strength  of  the  manure.  His 


stalls  have  the  suspended  metal  stanch- 
ions. The  barn  has  a  capacity  of  120 
cows.  Mr.  Niles  is  planning  to  install 
two  milking  machines. 

The  crop  conditions  in  the  Mattole  val- 
ley are  good  this  season,  though  about 
two  weeks  late.  The  apple  crop  is  esti- 
mated at  about  50  per  cent.  The  grain 
and  hay  crops  are  above  the  average. 
Owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  spring  and 
the  cool  summer,  the  grass  on  the  hill 
ranges  furnished  good  pasture  for  the 
cattle  later  this  season  than  usual. 

D.  Zanone,  of  Petrolia,  sold  150  head 
of  two-year-old  Hereford  steers  that  aver- 
aged $65  apiece.  This  was  supposed  to  be 
the  finest  bunch  of  beef  cattle  ever  sold 
in  Humboldt  county. 

D.   L.  SCHRADKR. 


THE  ALFALFA  WEEVIL  IN 
UTAH. 


The  way  the  weevil  is  striking  the 
Utah  growers  seems  to  be  very  serious, 
as  this  paragraph  shows: 

The  Deseret  Parmer  has  a  great  deal 
of  sympathy  for  the  farmers  in  Salt 
Lake  county  who  during  the  past  two 
years  have  suffered  such  severe  losses 
through  the  ravages  of  the  alfalfa  weevil. 
It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  many  of  tha 
fields  that  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
weevil  should  have  been  destroyed  by 
the  plow  25  or  30  years  ago.  The  weevil 
has  done  much  more  damage  on  old  fields. 
Alfalfa  should  not  be  allowed  to  stand 
on  the  ground  for  more  than  6  or  7  years 
at  the  outside.  Farmers  who  have  lost 
their  alfalfa  through  the  ravages  of  the 
weevil  should  not  become  discouraged  and 
feel  that  they  cannot  win  success  with 
live  stock,  because  alfalfa  is  by  no  means 
the  only  good  forage  crop  that  can  be 
grown  in  this  section.  We  have  never 
seen  a  district  where  mixed  grasses 
thrive  so  well. 

It  is  certainly  timely  of  Mr.  Jeffrey, 
State  Horticultural  Commissioner  of  Cal- 
ifornia, to  put  all  alfalfa  hay,  seed,  etc., 
from  Utah  under  quaiantine  to  escape 
the  introduction  of  the  pest  into  this 
State. 

ncThoof^no  horse 

Kspeclally  Im  the  dry  season  In  this  sec- 
tion very  hard  on  hoofs.  If  you  have  a 
horse  with  a  bad  foot  caused  by  tender, 
brittle,  hard  or  contracted  hcofs,  split 
hoofs,  quarter  cracks,  mud  fever,  scratches, 
corns,  cracked  heels  or  grease  heels,  send 
16  cents  postage  and  ne  will  send  you  a 
50c  package  of  ESHEI.MAIV'S  WOOL  FAT 
HOOP  HEALER,  and  If  satisfactory,  send 
us  the  50  cents.  If  not,  nrlte  us  to  that 
eflfect,  and  you  need  pay  nothing.  We 
take  all  the  risk,  you  just  try  It.  Send 
for  it  today,  or  send  for  folder  with  many 
testimonials  of  big  horsemen,  vets  and 
others. 

TOMPKINS  &  CO.. 

tU.  113,  lis  WINSTON  ST..  LOS  ANQBLBS.  CAL. 

Cutter's  Antlirax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  iriven  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  ol 
California  stockmen  because  they  give 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  oui 
Se-w  BooJdet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

p.  0.  Box  257.  BERKELEY,  CAL. 

FOR  SALE 

A  Jei.-sey  bull  calf  sired  by  Rarachol's 
Romulus  74(l5't;  dam  Blue  Fox's  Golden 
Roseboy  201)372;  half  sister  of  Noble  of 
Oaklaiid'H  that  recently  sold  at  Cooper's 
1911  Male  for  «15,000. 

T.  B.  PURVIIVE,  Petaluma,  Cal. 
R.  F.  D.  No.  4,  Box  162. 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  iK   37  FIRST  STREBT.  SAN  FRANCISCO 

P  A  PPD  Blake,  Moaitt&  Towne,  LosAngeles 
r/\rciv  Blalie,  McPall  ^k  Co.,  Portland,  Ore 


HaAreYour  Own  Independent 
— -Water  Supply  Sij|s tern  — 


SOIL  that  will  yield  crops  v^ith  a  meager  supply  of  water  can  often  be 
made  to  yield  two  or  three  times  as  much  with  plenty  of  water. 
Government  experiments  have  proved  this  beyond  a  doubt.  Just  think 
what  this  means — more  crops — better  crops — the  choice  of  crops — all 
within  your  reach  with  the  help  of  an 

I  H  C  Gasoline  Engine 

It  will  guarantee  you  a  sure  water  supply — in  fact  a  water  supply  that 
is  even  better  than  rain  as  you  can  have  as  much  water  as  you  need  at  just 
the  right  time.  You  won't  have  to  wait  for  rain  and  watch  your  crops  dry 
up  in  the  field.  An  1  H  C  engine  is  dependable  and  the  cost  is  so  smaTl  in 
comparison  to  what  you  can  make  that  the  extra  profits  the  first  year  will 
often  pay  for  it.  In  addition  to  your  irrigating  this  same  engine  can  be 
used  for  general  purposes. 

I  H  C  engines  are  the  most  efHcient  and  economical  power  known  for 
pumping,  grinding,  and  other  farm  work  and  are 
made  in  so  many  sizes  and  types  that  you  can  get 
just  the  engine  you  want  for  your  special  needs. 

Vertical  type— 2,  3,  25,  and  3S-H.P.;  horizontal— 
Ito25-H.P.;  semi-portable— 1  to  8-H.P.;  portable— 
1  to  25-H.P.;  traction— 12  to  4S-H.P.;. sawing,  pump- 
ing, spraying,  and  grinding  outfits,  etc.  Built  to 
operate  on  gas,  gasoline,  kerosene,  distillate,  or  alco- 
hol— air-cooled  or  water-cooled.  See  the  I  H  C  local 
dealer,  or,  write  nearest  branch  house  today  for  our 
new  catalogue. 

WESTERN  BRANCH  HOUSES-Denver.  Col.;  Helena,  Monl.;  Portland, 
Ore.;  Spokane,  Waih.;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


I  H  C 

Service  Bureau 

The  Bureau  is  a 
clearing  house  of 
agricultural  data. 
It  aims  to  learn 
the  best  ways  o£ 
doing  things  on 
the  farm, and  then 
distribute  the  in- 
formation. Your 
individual  experi- 
ence may  help 
others.  Send  your 
problem  to  the 
I  H  C  Service  Bu- 
reau. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

(Incorporated) 


Chicago 


USA 


150  Head  Registered  Shropshire  Buci(s 

WKITK  FOR   I'lIOToGRAl'H   AND         KTIC  U  I- A  R.S 

HOWARD  CATTLE  COMPANY 

641  MISSION  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Tanks 


Tanks 


WINE  TANK. 


WINDELER'S  PLANING  MILL 

AND  COOPERAGE 

GEO.  WIISJDELER.  Prop. 

Water  Tanks,  Wine  Tanks,  made  from  carefully 
selected  stock  by  careful  and  experienced  work- 
men. "Tanks  that  are  well  made  last  a  long 
time."  It  will  pay  you  to  get  my  prices  before 
buying. 

GEO.  WINDELER, 
144-164  Berry  St.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WATER  TANK. 


GOING  EAST? 

Be  sure  your  ticket  reads  via 

WESTERN  PACIFIC 

THE  NEW  ROUTE  FROM  THE  GOLDEN  WEST 
ALONG  THE 
GOLDEN  FEATHER  RIVER  CANYON 

The  New  Route  combines  all  the  luxuries,  comforts, 
conveniences,  and  safety  of  the  best  modern  rail- 
roads— perfect  roadbed,  latest  steel  dining,  buffet, 
and  observation  cars,  standard  sleepers,  unexcelled 
dining-car  service,  etc.,  with  many  exclusive  fea- 
tures, such  as  easy  grades  of  not  over  1  per  cent, 
gentle  curves,  low  elevation  (2,000  feet  lower  than 
any  other  line),  miles  of  natural  scenery,  in  the 
heart  of  the  Sierras. 

For  reservations  and  information,  call  on  or  write 
your  Local  Agent,  or, 

E.  L.  LOMAX  G.  F.  HERR 

Pajisenger  Traffic  Manager  Asst.  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 
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Where  Poultry  Reigns  Supreme. 

The  Thirty-Seventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation at  Denver,  Colo. 

Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  Mr.  HENRY  W.  KRUCKEBERG. 


Many  who  are  not  directly  interested 
in  i)ure-bred  ijoiiltry  do  not  realize  the 
strength  and  educational   value  of  the 
American  Poultry  Association,  hence  a 
few  facts  and  figures  will  clarify  public 
oi)inion  and  at  the  same  time  prove  of 
more  than  passing  interest.    The  thirty- 
seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  organiza- 
tion has  only  just  been  held  in  the  city 
of  Denver,  which  goes  to  show  that  it  is 
not  a  spring  chicken.     In  membership, 
il  now  numbers  over  3600  poultry  breed- 
ers and  fanciers,  representing  every  State 
of  the  I'nion  and  the  provinces  of  Can- 
ada.    11  has  a  reserve  f-und  of  $8000, 
deposited   at  interest  in   a   number  of 
l)anks;  it  has  a  current  expense  fund  of 
over  $2000,  and  a  second  reserve  fund 
realized  from  sales  of  its  book,  "The  Amer- 
i<an  Standard  of  Perfection,"  amounting 
to  $4425— all  of  which  give  it  a  standing 
much  above  many  kindred  organizations 
of  a  similar  character  having  to  do  with 
an  enlightened  agricultural  practice.  But 
it  is  even  more  than  this:  it  is  now  the 
largest  live  stock  association  in  the  num- 
l)er  of  its  members  and  in  the  economic 
values  of  the  industry-  it  aims  to  foster, 
develop,  and  protect  in  this  country.  Al- 
lowing for  these  facts,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at   tnat  the   Denver  meeting 
numbered    170    delegates,    coming  from 
nearly  every  State  and  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.    There  are  those  who  think  that 
it  is  composed  chiefly  of  poultry  fanciers 
who  "go  in"  for  beauty  of  plumage  and 
fine  head  and  leg  points  in  the  breeding 
of  fowl;  but  when  it  is  recognized  that 
one  of  its  chief  officers  did  a  business  of 
$6.'5,000  In  one  year  in  breeding  stock 
and  poultry  products,  and  that  any  niim 
ber  of  its  members  turn  the  trick  at 
from  $.5000  to  $20,000,  it  must  be  conceded 
that  it  was  something  more  than  a  gath- 
ering of  people  who  "go  in"  for  feathers 
rather  than  economic  values.    Its  mem 
bership  represents  the  ))est  thought  and 
practice   in   intensive  poultry  culture— 
that  element  of  progress  that  has  in- 
creased the  average  yield  of  hen  fruit 
per  bird  from  66  and  a  fraction  in  1900 
to  80  in  1910.    Its  axiom  is  that  a  Stand 
ard  bird  is  also  the  ulitity  bird;  that  if 
it  were  otherwise,  California  would  be  a 
country  of  mongrels  instead  of  a  region 
where  more  pure-bred  poultry  may  be 
found  than  in  any  other  State.    In  eco- 
nomic importance,  poultry  as  a  food — 
eggs  and  meat — is  not  only  the  largest  in 
commercial  importance,  but  also  the  most 
universal.    The  egg  is  palatable  alike  in 
the  Orient  and  the  Occident.    It  is  the 
food  of  the  poor  man's  lunch  and  the 
breakfast  at  the  rich  man's  table.  Such 
an  industry  needs  organization,  to  the 
end  that  its  prosperity  shall  be  assured 
and  its  economic  importance  maintained 
and  developed.   So  much  by  way  of  intro- 
duction; let  us  now  view  some  of  the 
salient  features  of  the  Denver  conven 
tion. 

TnK  Standaruization  oi-  Hk.n  Fbi  it  and 
Meat.— It  was  indeed  gratifying  to  see 
the  organization  pledged  to  at  once  create 
and  have  published  an  Egg  and  Meat 
Standard  by  which  poultry  products  are 
to  betiought  and  sold  in  the  future,  said 
Standard  to  be  national  in  its  operation 
As  it  Is,  standards  for  eggs  and  carcass 
are  more  or  less  local  in  character  and 
vary  much  as  between  different  sections 
of  the  country.  .  In  this  laudable  ambi 
tion  the  Association  has  the  hearty  sup 
port  of  many  of  the  big  egg  concerns  of 
the  East,  and  also  a  nunil)er  of  the  pro 


duce  exchanges.  It  is  proposed  to  make 
a  standard  for  the  grading  of  hen  fruit 
and  meat  on  the  hoof  and  dressed.  But 
the  book  will  do  more  than  this:  it  is 
designed  to  give  instructive  suggestions 
whereby  the  breeders  will  be  induced  to 
produce  more  first-class  stuff,  thus  in  a 
nieasure  eliminating  in  the  course  of  time 
much  of  the  inferior  eggs  which  constant- 
ly find  their  way  to  market.  It  is  esti- 
mated that,  the  country  over,  fully  20  per 
cent  of  hen  fruit  grades  below  first  be- 
cause of  careless  and  ignorant  handling 
on  the  farm.  We  believe  such  a  standard 
will  fill  a  long-felt  want,  not  only  among 
poultry  breeders,  but  also  among  buyers 
of  all  classes. 

BKiiKi)  Sta.ndakds. — The  Association  has 


Sta.ni)arl>izi.\<;  tiik  Standakd. — No  one 
thing  precipitated  a  more  caustic  discus- 
sion than  the  imperfections  in  quite  a 
number  of  the  illustrations  of  the  present 
edition,  and  also  the  glaring  clerical  er- 
rors that  abound  here  and  there  in  the 
text.  The  convention  refused  to  discharge 
the  publication  committee  having  the  mat- 
ter in  charge,  and  at  the  same  time  voted 
that  it  take  t^e  matter  up  carefully, 
eliminate  the  ol)jectionable  illustrations 
by  substituting  correct  drawings,  and  to 
revise  the  text.  This  committee  was  in- 
structed to  at  once  issue  a  new  and  cor 
rected  edition  of  25,000  copies.  Purchas- 
ers of  the  faulty  book  can  return  the 
same  to  the  secretary  together  with  a 
remittance  of  60  cents,  and  secure  a  copy 
of  the  corrected  edition.  The  regular 
price  is  $1.50. 

TnK  Hkn  i.N  TIIK  Express  Bl'siness. — 
The  great  bulk  of  poultry  meat  and  hen 
fruit,  as  well  as  breeding  stock,  finds  its 
way  to  the  buyer  by  express.  Thus  the 
poultry  business  has  a  Keen  desire  for 
equitable  express  charges;  it  also  has  a 
strong  penchant  for    the    iiarcels  post. 


By  courtesy  of  Rocky  Mt.  News. 

As  the  American  Poultry  Association  Sees  the  Express  Companies. 


long  been  on  record  as  favoring  the  publi- 
cation of  breed  standards.  In  order  to 
arrive  at  some  intelligent  solution  of  the 
problem  it  was  decided,  some  two  years 
ago,  that  the  breed  which  showed  the 
largest  number  of  entries  in  all  poultry 
shows  during  one  year,  should  first  have 
the  distinction  of  a  Standard  of  its  own. 
This  honor  was  won  by  the  Plymouth 
Rocks.  The  Denver  meeting  voted  its 
early  publication.  The  book  will  not  only 
contain  illustrations  of  all  the  varieties 
of  the  breed,  together  with  the  descriptive 
text  as  now  published  in  the  regular 
Standard,  but  it  wil  give  timely  sugges- 
tions on  mating,  breeding,  hatching, 
brooding,  and  final  rearing  to  maturity. 
The  purpose  of  breed  standards  will  be 
to  maintain  type  and  color  of  plumage, 
and  at  the  same  time  strengthen  the  eco- 
nomic values  of  the  breed.  Its  prepara- 
tion will  be  in  the  hands  of  a  committee 
composed  of  expert  Plymouth  Rock  breed- 
ers in  all  varieties,  men  who  have  at- 
tained substantial  recognition  in  handling 
the  different  sorts  composing  the  breed. 
If  the  book  meets  with  success,  all  of 
the  popular  breeds  will  be  handled  in  the 
same  manner. 


Either  or  both  would  stimulate  and 
strengthen  the  industry.  Under  present 
express  tariffs,  the  charges  are  excessive 
Being  keenly  alive  to  these  conditions 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Associa 
tion  was  instructed  to  go  before  the  Inter 
state  Commerce  Commission  and  ask  for 
reduced  rates  and  better  service.  The 
several  State  Associations  were  also  in- 
structed to  go  before  the  State  railroad 
commissions  with  a  similar  plea.  That 
something  substantial  will  come  out  of 
it,  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped.  There  is  no 
one  single  business  that  will  receive  a 
greater  impetus  by  the  inauguration  of 
cheaper  transportation  than  the  poultry 
industry.  It  will  enable  the  grower  to 
sell  more  direct  to  the  consumer,  thus 
gaining  some  of  the  middlemen's  profit. 
This  is  one  of  the  reforms  that  we  can 
all  endorse.  If  breeders  will  lend  the 
helping  hand  the  reduction  will  come  all 
the  sooner.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
the  ultimate  buyer  "foots  the  bill";  hence, 
if  he,  too,  will  realize  why  the  price  is 
high,  he  may  also  be  enlisted  to  give  the 
movement  support. 

A  Slogan  for  1915. — The  California  del- 
egation at  Denver  impressed  it  upon  all 


the  delegates  that  the  American  Poultrj 
Association  in  1915  should  hold  its  an- 
nual convention  in  San  Francisco,  and 
gave  this  as  the  slogan  or  battle  cry  of 
the  organization:  "Panama-Pacific  Inter- 
national Exposition  and  the  American 
Poultry  Association  in  San  Francisco, 
1915."  A  warm  letter  'of  invitation  was 
extended  by  Mr.  Chas.  C.  Moore,  president 
of  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Ex- 
hibition Company,  to  hold  its  annual 
meet  for  that  year  in  California.  The 
matter  met  with  hearty  support  from  all 
the  delegates  present.  At  the  present 
writing,  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  A.  P. 
A.  will  meet  with  us  at  that  time.  In 
addition,  invitations  along  similar  lines 
were  presented  to  the  convention  from 
the  California  branch  of  the  national  or 
parent  body,  from  the  Federated  Poultry 
Clubs,  and  kindred  organizations.  In 
view  of  these  facts,  the  fanciers  and 
bleeders  of  California  will  do  well  to  bear 
it  in  mind  that  the  poultry  breeders  of 
the  Nation  and  also  of  Canada  will  be 
with  us  in  1915. 

QfARTEKi.v  Pofi.TRY  Bfi.i.ETi Ns. — Com- 
mencing with  the  fiscal  year  in  July,  or 
as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable,  the  As- 
sociation will  commence  the  publication 
of  quarterly  bulletins  treating  in  a  con- 
cise manner  of  current  Association  events, 
the  more  interesting  phases  of  the  poul- 
try fancy  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  to- 
gether with  much  of  a  iiractical  nature  to 
commercial  breeders.  It  is  thought  that 
in  this  way  the  membership  will  be  kept 
in  close  touch  with  the  administration  of 
the  organization,  and  also  put  in  commu- 
nication with  all  the  latest  develojiments 
in  the  industry. 

New  Officers  am>  Next  Meeti.m;  Pi.a<  e. 
— At  this  writing  Nashville,  Tennessee,  is 
in  the  lead  for  the  next  convention,  but 
may  not  muster  up  sufficient  votes,  with 
such  towns  as  Atlanta,  Atlantic  City,  Old 
Point  Comfort,  and  others  looming  up 
strong  over  the  horizon.  The  newly- 
elected  officers  are:  Reese  V.  Hicks,  pres- 
ident, Toi)eka,  Kansas;  Samuel  J.  Hopper, 
vice-president,  Dallas,  Texas;  L.  B.  Audi- 
gier,  second  vice-president,  Knoxville, 
Tennessee;  S.  T.  Campbell,  secretary, 
Mansfield,  Ohio;  David  R.  Nichols,  treas- 
urer. New  Brighton,  Connecticut;  execu- 
tive board,  Charles  M.  Bryant,  H.  H.  Col- 
lier, Earl  Hemenway. 

Thank  You,  and  Well  Done! — Just  a 
word  to  the  Colorado  Branch  of  the  Amer- 
ican Poultry  Association:  Gentlemen, 
you  are  not  only  royal  entertainers,  but 
bricks  of  the  purest  ray  serene.  Come  to 
California  in  1915.  and  we  will  try  and 
roll  you  one. 


WOULD  such  a  poultry  writer 
as  C.  W.  Zimmer  say : 

**Ueiii);:  Mi>nMMvlint  of  iin  inventor  I 
|irc<-l:ili-  the  |CO<mI  polnlN  iih  ivell  an  (h<- 
xlniiilirlly  of  .vonr  Invention, "  nnd  then 
oriliT    t\M<    iniivhIni-K    Hlilpped    to  IiIm 
flltherf 

WOII.I)  the  «ell-kno»vn  poullr.v 
writer,  J.  t'.  t'llpp  u»e  the  expreMMloii: 
"I  Hin  in  love  »vlth  your  niaehine"? 

WOl  l,n  thr  tirent  Itlver  Home  Poultry 
"^'anlM  of  I'err.vHlmrK:,  Ohio,  run  on  the 
niOKt  Melentltl4'  niethoilM  known  In  I'oul- 
try  t'liltiire,  <Hiiiip  tlieir  entire  pliint, 
iinil  thiHiNnnilN  of  poultry-men  all  over 
the  e<»iiiitr,>'  llMe  tli«' 

NORWICH     AITOMATIC  KXEItrlSKK 
A\U  FEEDER 

If  it  nere  not  the  icrenteHt  srrain  and 
i)il>rir-Na\  ioK  de\lee  ever  Introdueed  In 
the  poiiltr.\  hiiNineMMf 

CIFIt'l  I.AK  FKEE 

\<;k\ts  'wwNTEn. 


Rayley  &  Lyon 

DESK  D 

149  CALIFORNIA  ST 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

SOLE  DISTRIBUTORS 
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POULTRY. 


IF  YOUR  POULTRY  RANCH  DONT  PAY, 
write  us.  If  the  rancli  prospers,  write  us 
anywav.  Evervtliing  (or  evervbodv  in- 
terested in  poultry.  GEO.  H.  CROLEY 
CO.,  629  Brannan  St..  San  Francisco. 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS — Barred  Rocks  and 
Wliite  Legliorn  cliicks,  good  laying 
strains;  order  early  for  fall  delivery  and 
avoid  delay.  Fairmount  Hatchery,  Box 
29  B,  R.  F.  D.,  Santa  CruZ,  California. 

S.  C.  B.  MINORCA  EGGS  for  hatching  at 
$6  per  100;  can  fill  large  orders;  12  yards 
large  beautiful  hens,  excellent  layers. 
Black  Beauty  Poultry  Yards,  Dixon,  Cal. 

OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS,  149D,  Cali- 
fornia St.,  San  Francisco. — Est.  40  years 
Standard  bred  poultry.  White  Orpingtons. 
R.  I.  Reds,  Brd.  Rocks,  White  Leghorns 

MY  FAMOUS  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 
baby  chicks  I  am  NOW  prepared  to  ship 
on  mail  orders;  present  or  future  deliv- 
ery.   Carl  Stange,  1409  Silver  Ave.,  S.  F. 

YOUNG  FAWN  AND  WHITE  INDIAN 
Runner  drakes  for  sale,  from  a  great 
egg-laying  strain.  F.  L.  Morrill,  Fair- 
field, California. 

IP  INTERESTED  IN  INCUBATORS  or  how 
to  feed,  write  for  our  free  Catalog. 
PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Petaluma. 
California. 

CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS 
Pea  fowl  and  eggs.  Address  Wm.  A 
French,  545  W.  Park  St.,  Stockton.  Cal 

WAYSIDE  YARDS — A  few  settings  from 
special  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  matings.  at 
$5  for  30.    Carl  Gregory,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

FREE  BOOK  —  "Poultry  Feeding  foi 
Profit,"  on  application  to  Coulson  Co. 
Petaluma,  Cal.,  Box  P. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS— Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B 
Morris,  Lodi,  Cal. . 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS— Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S 
Sullivan,  25  Market  St.,  Agnew,  Santa 
Clara  County,  Cal. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart 
Clements.  Cal.  Large  size,  good  pi  Jinage. 
early  maturity. 

TWIN  OAKS  FARM— W.  H.  Bissell,  Pro- 
prietor, Livermore,  Cal. — Buff,  White 
Orpington. 

HATCHING  EGGS— White  Leghorns.  Cir- 
cular 164.    A.  H.  Gregory,  Fruitvale,  Cal. 


TO  POULTRY  RAISERS:  Do  you 
realize  thiM  in  the  period  tliat  your 
iieu^s  really  require  most  attention  i 
Tile  nioiiltinp:  NeaMon  is  n'lien  a 
buildint^  up  of  the  lienN*  MyHteni  is 
imperative.  Slie  needH  a  TONIC — 
NonietliinK  to  put  iter  in  shape  for 
fall  layinji; — «lien  fgst  are  worth 
rejil  money. 

rR01,EY'S  GROUMJ  (iltliEN  BOIVK 
i.s  the  TOMC.  It's  just  what's 
wanted.  If  your  dealer  does  not 
earry  it,  we'll  ship  it  to  you,  only 
GET  it. 

GEO.  H.  CROLEY  CO. 

Brnnnan  St.,  San  Kranois<MK 


ALF»IIME  HOUSE 

480  Pine  St .  San  Francisco 

Next  to  California  Market. 
Take  Kearney  St.  i  ars  at  Ferry  or  Depot. 

RATES: 

With  detached  balh  .  50  cenis  to  $1.'  0  per  nighl 
$3.00  to  $6  00  per  week. 

With  private  bath         $1.00  to  $1.50  per  night. 

$6  00  to  $7.0)  per  tvetk. 

O'BRIEN  &  HAMILTON.  Props. 


ANIMAL  MATTER  A  NECESSITY 
FOR  POULTRY 

Experiments  at  various  State  Experiment  Stations  have 
demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt  that  Protein  derived  from 
animal  sources  is  far  superior,  as  an  egg  producer  and 
flesh  builder,  to  Protein  derived  from  any  vegetable 
source. 

Our  High  Protein  "Special"  Beef  Scraps 
Will  Supply  That  Necessity 


If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply 
you,  write  us, 
and  we  will  send 
you  samples  and 
prices. 


Made  in  Cali- 
fornia from  fresh 
Packing  House 
Products.  Look 
for  the  word 
"Special"  in  red 
ink  on  every 
sack. 


WESTERN  MEAT  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PIONEER  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMRS 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to  sell 
you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy  any  other 
make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competitors' 
wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  in  quality  and 
capacity  of  any.  Live  agents  wanted.  Write  for 
circular  and  prices. 

PEBRLESS  IRON  WORKS,  Sacrameat*,  Cal. 

Ifentlon  Rural  Preaa.  _ 


Twenty-four  hours  makes 
or  spoils  the  wine 

Whf  n  your  "Must"  is  ready  for  decantation  a  short  delay  may  ruin 
your  year's  work. 

DOW  Wine  Pumps 

will  economically  and  quickly  do  this  work.  These  pumps  have  a 
smooth  stroke,  avoiding  sudden  rushes  and  eddies  that  stir  up  sediment. 

There  are  many  other  features  that 
mill    repa;/     i/oiir  investigation. 

GEO.  E.  DOW  PUMPING  ENGINE  CO. 


412  Sheldon  Buildin{£ 
San  Francisco 


233  S.  Los  Angeles  Street 
Los  Angeles 


If  you  are  interested  in  deep  well  pumps  ask  for  details  covering  the 
DOW  NON-PULSATING  PUMP 


FREE  BOOK 


ON  APPLICATION  TO 
Coulson  Poultry  &  Stock  Food  Co. 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 


W  E 

BUY 

SELL 

RENT 

REPAIR 

RE  WI  ISJ  D 

IMSTALL  &. 

EXCHANGE 


MOTORS 


WEIDENTHAL-GOSLINER  ELECTRIC  WORKS, 


623-625  Mission  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


REDWOOD  TANKS 


1  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  If  1  had  at;euts  to 
sell  my  product  it  would  mean  that  I  must  add  to  my 
pi  ice  as  much  as  the  asents'  commission  would  be.  My  lumber  is  brought 
rirect  from  the  forest.  Latest  improved  machinery.  Up-to-date  methods. 
Redwood  Tanks,  Picking  Boxes,  I'each  Boxes,  Drying  Trays,  Kgg  Cases.  A 
tank  &  ft.  diameter,  2^4  ft.  deep,  87.50.  A  tanli  6  ft.  diameter,  2>^  ft.  deep,  $10.50. 
I,ai  ge  st(  ck  of  tanks  of  various  sizes  in  stock.  Anything  made  to  order  on 
short  notice.   Spraying  tanks. 

R.  F.  WILSON,  447  W.  Main  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


ALAMEDA  1^ 
RUG  ■  WORKS" 


Alameda  Rug  Works  Uarpet  Cleaning  Co. 

Rugs  Made  From  Old  Carpets  a  Specialty 

First  class  rag  carpets  and  rag  rugs  woven. 

We  pay  freight  one  way  on  all  orders. 

The  largest  and  best  equipped  factory  in  the  State 

J.  A.  OSTERDOCK,  Prop.,  2006  Everett  St.,  Alameda,  Cal. 


WITTE  ENGINES 


GAS-GASOLINE-DISTILLATE-NAPHTHA 

Do  the  work  at  average  cost  of  One  Cent  perl 
horse  power  hour.  Immense  saving  by  our  method  | 
of  "pre-heating"  the  fuel.  Built  so  perfectly  that  I 
repairs  coat  less  than  $1  per  year  average.  Every  I 
valve  is  vertical  and  will  nvt  wear  on  the  stem  or  I 
slip  inside.  Freezing  cannot  injure  bed  aa  cylinder  I 
and  base  are  separate.  Hammered  steel  cranks,  cut  | 
gears,  etc. 

GUARANTEED  FIVE  YEARS 

■We  are  experts  in  engine  building ;  have 
I  done  nothing  else  for 
I  twenty-six  years.  Our 
reference  is  thousands 
of  satisfied  customers. 
Our  prices  are  right- 
All  sizes,  2  to  40  H.  P. 
Special  inducements  , 
to  introduce  in  new 
I  localities. 

Write  for  free 
I  catalog  stating: 
size  wanted. 

I  WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO. 
[1607  Oakland  Avenue.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

— Distributed  by — 

MILLER  &  KITTS 
1 503  Market  St.,        SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF.  J 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


Sena  for  Kalsln  Machinery  Catalogue, 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORK^v 

FRESNO.  CALIFORNIA. 
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The  Home  Circle. 


A  Mile  With  Me. 


O,  who  will  walk  a  mile  with  me 
Along  life>  merry  way? 
A  comrade  blithe  and  full  of  glee. 
Who  dares  to  laugh  out  loud  and  free, 
And  let  his  frolic  fancy  play. 
Like  a  happy  child  through  the  flowers 
gay 

That  fill  the  field  and  fringe  the  way 
Where  he  walks  a  mile  with  me. 

And  who  will  walk  a  mile  with  me 
Along  life's  weary  way? 
A  friend  whose  heart  has  eyes  to  see 
The  stars  shine  out  o'er  the  darkening 
lea 

And  the  quiet  rest  at  the  end  of  the  day. — 
A  friend  who  knows  and  dares  to  say 
The  brave,  sweet  words  that  cheer  the 
way 

Where  he  walks  a  mile  with  me. 

With  such  a  comrade,  such  a  friend 
I  fain  would  walk  till  journeys  end. 
Through  summer  sunhine.  winter  rain. 
And    then? — Farewell,    we    shall  meet 
again!  — Henry  van  Dyke. 


The  Home  Grounds. 


In  a  recent  discussion  of  how  to  idan 
and  i)lant  the  home  grounds.  B.  O.  Long- 
year.  Colorado  Agricultural  College,  said: 

The  location  of  walks  and  drives  should 
bo  made  a  matter  of  convenience.  Neither 
the  walks  nor  the  drives  are  ornamental, 
hence  they  should  not  be  more  numer- 
ous than  the  uses  of  the  daily  life  call 
for.  Curved  walks  and  drives  are  often 
more  pleasing  than  straight  ones,  espe- 
cially where  the  grounds  are  large.  The 
curves,  however,  should  be  easy  and  nat- 
ural ;  not  short  and  kinky. 

The  home  grounds  may  be  comjjared 
with  a  picture  in  which  the  lawn  forms 
the  canvas,  with  the  house  the  principal 
center  of  interest.  Viewed  in  this  way. 
the  house  should  not  be  hidden  behind 
a  yardful  of  trees,  but  should,  at  least, 
have  the  front  facing  an  open  stretch  of 
lawn.  Trees,  if  planted  near  the  house, 
are  preferably  placed  at  the  sides  and 
rear,  so  as  to  form  a  setting  and  a  back- 
ground for  it. 

The  most  appropriate  places  for  large 
trees  are  along  the  boundaries  of  the 
grounds.  The  most  pleasing  way  to  place 
them  is  not  in  straight  lines,  but  in 
groups,  with  lower-growing  kinds  in  front 
and  toward  the  center  of  the  grounds. 
It  is  usually  desirable  partly  to  separate 
the  back  of  the  yard  from  the  front. 
This  is  most  pleasingly  accomplished  by 
placing  one  or  two  masses  of  low-growing 
trees  and  shrubs  at  the  sides  of  the 
house  and  extending  them  to  meet  the 
masses  planted  at  the  sides  of  the  yard. 
One  or  more  openings  should  be  left  be- 
tween the  dividing  masses  of  trees  and 
shrubs  for  free  passages  and  for  the 
glimpses  of  the  farther  parts  of  the 
grounds. 

A  strong  massing  of  trees  and  tall 
shrubs  may  be  used  in  the  proper  posi- 
tion to  shield  the  house  from  the  prevail- 
ing winds.  By  using  a  variety  of  trees 
with  tall  shrubs  next,  and  smaller 
shrubs  in  front,  a  most  effective  wind- 
break may  be  formed,  and  by  planting 
the  latter  in  irregular  groups  a  much 
more  pleasing  effect  is  possible  than 
where  all  are  placed  in  formal  rows. 

Wherever  fine  views  of  the  distance  are 
in  danger  of  being  shut  off,  openings 
should  be  left  or  made  to  retain  them, 
especially  such  views  as  may  be  seen 
from  porches  and  living-room  windows. 
Evergreen  trees  are  most  desirable  on  the 
north  ami  west,  because  of  their  effective 

port  c!ak  qualities  in  winter.    They  are 

the  Ef 


not  suitable  trees  for  the  south  side  of 
a  house  or  in  front  of  windows. 

The  smaller  shrubs  and  flowering  an- 
nuals are  best  placed  in  the  corners  by 
the  porches,  along  the  base  of  the  house 
wall  and  in  front  of  the  larger  plants  at 
the  sides  of  the  lawn.  Groups  of  such 
plants  on  either  side  of  the  entrance 
gates  are  usually  very  pleasing.  Avoid 
l)lanting  single  shrubs  or  bushes  or  other 
plants  promiscuously  about  the  lawn. 
The  pleasing,  distinctive  character  of  a 
place  can  be  secured  only  by  leaving 
large,  open  places  where  nothing  but 
green  grass  is  allowed  to  grow. 

Flower  beds  cut  out  of  the  lawn  are 
best  avoided.  They  break  up  the 
stretches  of  green,  are  difficult  to  keep 
in  good  condition,  and  leave  unsightly 
bare  spots  in  winter.  Such  flowering 
plants  as  are  not  suited  for  planting  in 
the  front  of  the  shrubbery  borders  and 
about  the  porches,  are  best  kept  in  a 
flower  garden  at  the  rear  or  side  of  the 
house. — Farm  Journal. 


The  Guest. 


It  is  a  sacred  thing  to  be  admitted  into 
the  innermost  life  of  a  family,  and  the 
guest  who  is  thus  honored  should  so  re- 
gard the  trust.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  she  should  never  repeat  to  others 
anything  that  would  sound  like  an  im- 
favorable  criticism  of  the  family  by  whom 
she  was  entertained,  nor  should  she  crit- 
icize a  fellow-guest  to  another  visitor. 
There  are  many  little  courtesies  which, 
if  observed,  will  make  her  a  more  wel- 
come guest. 

She  should  not  fail  to  answer  promptly 
an  invitation  to  visit  a  friend.  Nor 
should  she  break  her  engagement  once 
made,  unless  compelled  by  actual  neces- 
sity. Neither  should  she  stay  beyond  the 
time  set  for  her  departure. 

Enter  heartily  into  all  plans  for  amuse- 
ment. 

Do  not  be  late  at  meals. 

Leave  the  bedroom  in  order:  also,  do 
not  disarrange  other  parts  of  the  house. 

Don't  take  books  and  ma.gazines  to  your 
bedroom  without  permission. 

Don't  let  the  hostess  pay  any  expenses 
except  those  of  entertainment. 


True  Doctoring. 

When  Kien  Long,  the  Emperor  of 
China,  learned  from  Sir  G.  Staunton  our 
method  of  feeing  the  physician  for  at- 
tendance during  illness,  he  inquired:  "Is 
any  man  well  in  England  that  can  afford 
to  be  ill?  I  have  four  physicians  to 
whom  the  care  of  my  health  is  commit- 
ted, and  a  certain  salary  is  allowed  them, 
but  the  moment  I  am  ill  the  salary  stops 
until  I  am  well  again.  I  need  not  in- 
form you  that  my  illnesses  are  usually 
very  short."  Paying  when  sick  is  a  stu- 
pid substitute  for  the  better  way.  If 
we  paid  our  doctors  only  when  well,  they 
would  take  care  to  look  after  our  habits 
of  self-poisoning  with  alcohol  and  other 
rubbish. 


Mouth  Breathing. 

If  a  child  sleeps  with  his  mouth  opeh. 
this  fault  can  be  corrected  by  gently  tip- 
ping his  head  downward.  It  will  soon 
learn,  unless  there  are  nasal  obstructions, 
and  then  these  should  be  attended  to 
at  once  by  a  good  physician.  Do  not  be- 
lieve the  doctor  who  saj's  that  there  will 
be  time  in  the  future  to  correct  bad  hab- 
its. He  may  not  be  thinking  of  the 
fees  he  will  collect  from  the  ills  caused 
by  false  breathing,  but  he  certainly  does 
not  know  what  he  is  talking  about. 


"If  a  task  is  once  begun. 
Never  leave  it  till  it's  done: 

Be  the  labor  great  or  small. 
Do  it  well  or  not  at  all." 


Household  Hints. 


The  ordinary  cotton  dish-mops  are  use- 
ful in  cleaning  a  stove  or  in  dusting 
baseboards.  They  are  easily  cleaned; 
can  even  be  boiled  in  strong  soda  water 
when  necessary. 

Left-over  cuffs  from  worn-out  shirts 
make  good  inner-soles  if  cut  to  fit  the 
shoe. 

Try  greasing  the  bottom  and  sides  of 
dishes  you  are  going  to  cook  rice,  oat- 
meal, or  hominy  in.  It  saves  much  time 
in  dish  washing,  as  such  things  seldom 
scorch  under  this  treatment.  Use  butter 
or  lard  sjjaringly. 

A  convenient  chair  for  the  kitchen  has 
drop  leaves  on  the  arms  and  is  fitted  with 
castors.  It  is  also  quite  low,  allowing 
the  feet  to  rest  squarely  on  the  floor. 

Oftentimes  droj)  shelves  can  be  added 
in  various  places  in  a  kitchen  that  will 
add  much  to  the  convenience. 


Red  Is  Favored  as  a  Flag  Color. 

Red  seems  to  be  the  favorite  color  for 
flags  all  over  the  world,  and  after  red, 
blue  is  the  predominating  color,  says  the 
Los  Angeles  Times.  There  is  only  one 
flag  in  the  eastern  hemisphere  that  does 
not  contain  red,  and  that  is  the  flag  of 
Greece. 

The  flags  which  are  entirely  red,  ex- 
cept the  devices  in  some,  are  those  of 
Egypt,  Morocco,  Austria-Hungary,  and 
Japan.  Turkey's  flag  is  nearly  all  red. 
and  42  other  countries  have  most  conspic- 
uously displayed  the  color  which  repre- 
sents valor.  Blue  is  supposed  to  repre- 
sent justice,  and  white  purity. 


The  Black  Hand. 


"Our  whole  neighborhood  has  been 
stirred  up."  said  the  regular  reader. 

The  editor  of  the  country  weekly  seized 
his  pen.  "Tell  me  about  it."  he  said. 
"What  we  want  is  news.  What  stirred 
it  up?" 

"Plowing."  said  the  farmer. 


"She  showed  her  elegant  trousseau. 

And  lovely  wedding  ring: 
Embroidery  and  fancy  work — 

She'd  fashioned  everything. 
But  dear  old  grandma  sadly  sighed. 

And  this  is  what  she  said: 
'I  wouldn't  marry,  dear,  till  I 

Could  bake  a  batch  of  bread.'  " 


DEAVER 
DOARD 


Deaver 

POARD 

take*  the  place  of  lath, 
platter  and  wall-paper 
in  every  typ«  of  building 


Send  lor  Free  Booklet.  Samples  and  Prices 

THE  LILLEY  &THLRSTON  COMPANY 

82-2nd  Street.  San  Francisco 


THE  HAMLIN  SCHOOL 

A  RonnllnK  nud  liny  .Sclioitl  for  GIrlN. 

ConiprlaluK  a  Frent-h  School  (or  Little 
Children.  Primary,  Intermediate,  Higti 
Scliool  and  I'ost  Graduate  Departments. 
Houseliold  Economics,  Drawing.  Paint- 
ing and  Elocution. 

Aeeredited  by  the  UnlTemlty  ot  Cali- 
fornia, hy  I.elanil  .Stanforil  Junior  Vni- 
verMlty  and  by  KnHtern  CalleKes. 

Courses  in  Singing,  In.strumental 
Music  (piano,  violin,  organ,  harp,  lluto. 
etc.).  Tlieory.  and  Composition,  Har- 
mony, Sight  Reading.  Musical  Dictation, 
Choral  and  Orchestral  Practice,  etc..  are 
offered  by  the  newly  formed  Music 
Department. 

School  re-opens  Monday,  August  7. 
1911.  Address. 

MISS  SARAH  D.  HAMLIN,  A.  M. 
1^.30  Paclfle  Avenue  San  PranelHco 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  Information 
about  Patents,  Caveats  Trademarks,  and 
Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 
1106-6    Merchants    Exchange    Bldg.,  San 
Francisco.    Established  18(0. 


THE  STEPHENSON 
PATENT  COOLER 

NO  ICE  REQUIRED 

Perfect  ventUatlon.   Absolutely  sanitary. 


Awarded  Hrst  prize  wherever  exhibited. 
If  not  for  Bale  at  your  dealer  write 
for  particulars  and  prices. 

L.  ANDERSON  CO..  Mfrs. 

MARTINKZ,  CAL. 


2335 -ACRE  RANCH 

FOR  SALE 


We  have  a  Stock  Ranch  of 
2335  Acres,  three  running 
streams,  two  barns,  two  houses, 
well  fenced,  rolling  hills,  good 
soil,  about  1500  acres  tillable, 
and  has  produced  as  high  as 
eighteen  sacks  of  wheat  per 
acre.  Four  miles  southwest  of 
Dunnigan,  Yolo  County. 

PRICE.  $18  PER  ACRE 

EASY  TERMS. 

Write  for  full  particulars  to 

WYATT  &  WILSON 

WINTERS 
Yolo  County,  •  Cal. 


ALFALFA 
ALFALFA 

LITTLE  IRRIGATED  FARMS 

Merced  County,  in  the  San 
Joaquin  \'alley,  3000  aert'.s 
in  .small  tracts.  Rich  sandy 
loam  .soil.  Santa  Fe  rail- 
road crosses  land.  Two 
shipping  stations.  Sur- 
rounded by  a  highly  pro- 
ductive district.  Abundant 
water. 

Write  today  for  our  descrip- 
tive booklet, 

MERCED  COLONIES 

(Se'nd  this  to  us) 

CO-OPERATIVE  LAND  &  TRUST  CO. 

"Lands  that  produce  wealth" 
595  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

(Plea»e  irnd  mc  liletaiure  oo  Merced  OJooy  No.  2) 

NAME  

ADDRESS  


Au-usl  20,  1911 
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SAVE  YOUR  TIME  water  and  grading 

BY    IRRIGAXIIMG   WITH  AMERICAN 

SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 


The  PIPE  RECOMMENDED  BY  ALL,  USERS.  It  is  the  ONLY  SCIENTIFICALLY  CONSTRUCTED  SURFACE  IRRI- 
GATION PIPE  on  the  market.  THERE'S  NO  ROUND  SEAMS  TO  LEAK,  retard  the  flow  of  water  or  weaken  the  pipe. 
This  pipe  is  easily  handled  and  cheaper  than  flumes.  It  will  last  a  lifetime.  For  irrigating  alfalfa  it  is  the  only 
pipe  to  use.  We  make  RIVETED  PIPE  AND  TANKS.  Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  also  SPECIAL  IRRIGATION 
FOLDER  which  may  mean  much  to  you. 

American  Steel  Pipe  &Xank  Co.,  General  Ofiiees  342-43  Pacific  Electric  BIdg.,  I-.os  A.ngeles,  Cal. 


Couple  Rest  With  Pleasure 

by  including  the 

NEW  ORLEANS-NEW  YORK 
STEAMSHIP  LINE 

Between  New  Orleans  and  New  York  in  the  routing  of  your  ticket 
East.  Costs  less  than  any  all  rail  route  and  affords  an  interesting 
and  delightful  diversion  on  your  trip. 

RATES. 

First  class  rail  to  New  Orleans  and  First  Cabin  steamer  to 


New  York   ..$  77.75 

Round  Trip    145.50 

One  way  rail,  one  way  steamer  between  New  Orleans  and 

New  York   70.00 


Second  class  rail  and  second  cabin,  New  Orleans  to  New  York  65.75 

Rates  include  meals  and  berth  while  on  steamer. 

Write  or  ask  any  agent  for  details. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

TICKET  OFFICES 

FLOOD  BUILDING.  32  POWELL  STREET,  PALACE  HOTEL. 

MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT. 
THIRD  AND  SOWNSEND  STREETS  DEPOT. 

BROADWAY  AND  13th  STREETS.  OAKLAND 


OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS'  DEPARTMENT. 


Conducted  By  M.  Russell  James 


A  Well  Ordered  Day. 


How  shall  the  clay  be  ordered?    To  the 
sage 

The  young  man  spoke,  and  this  was  his 

reply: 
A  morning  prayer. 

A  moment  with  thy  God,  who  sends  the 
dawn 

Up  from  the  east,  to  thank  Him  for  the 
care 

That  kept  thee  through  the  night,  to  give 
thy  soul, 

With  faith  serene,  to  His  complete  con- 
trol, 

To  ask  His  guidance  still  along  the  way. 
So  starts  the  day. 

A  busy  day. 

Do  with  a  will  the  task  that  lies  before: 
So  much  there  is  for  every  man  to  do. 
And  soon  the  night  when  man  can  work 
no  more; 

And  none  but  he  to  life's  behest  is  true 
Who  works  with  zeal  and  pauses  only 
when 

He  stretches  forth  his  hand  to  help  the 
men 

Who  fail  or  fall  beside  him  on  the  way. 
So  runs  the  day. 

A  merry  evening. 

When  toil  is  done,  then  banished  be  the 
care 

That  frets  the  soul.    With  loved  ones  by 

the  hearth 
The   evening  hour  Ijelongs   to   joy  and 

mirth, 

To  lighter  things  that  make  life  fresh  and 
fair, 

For  honest  work  has  earned  its  hour  of 
play. 

So  ends  the  day. 

— The  Independent. 


Poultry  Course  for  Young  Folks. 


DESCRIPTION  OP  BREEDS. 

The  White  Orpington. — Having  estab- 
lished a  breed  of  Orpingtons  in  the 
Blacks,  Mr.  Cook  turned  his  attention  to 
the  production  of  a  waite  fowl  of  the 
same  type.  He  mated  White  Leghorn 
cocks  with  Black  Hamburg  pullets,  and 
the  pullets  from  this  cross  that  came  pure 
white  were  mated  to  White  Dorking 
cocks.  It  required  years  of  scientific 
breeding  to  eliminate  the  extra  toe  of 
the  Dorking,  the  yellow  skin  and  legs  of 
the  Leghorn,  and  the  blue  barrings  from 
the  Black  Hamburg  cross,  and  to  estab- 
lish a  pure  white  breed  of  Orpington 
shape  and  characteristics.  This  variety 
did  not  prove  as  popular  as  the  next 
variety  produced  (the  Buffs)  until  a  few 
years  ago,  when  it  was  taken  up  by 
wealthy  breeders  and  advertised  to  the 
limit,  since  when  unheard-of  valuations 
for  fowls  have  been  put  upon  birds  of 
this  breed  and  variety,  and  probably  more 
sales  have  been  maae  at  higher  prices 
than  of  any  other  breed  known. 

The  Buff  Orpington. — The  Buffs  were 
produced  a  few  years  later  by  mating 
Golden  Spangled  Hamburg  cocks  with 
Colored  Dorking  hens.  From  this  cross 
came  pullets  of  a  reddish  brown  color; 
these  were  mated  with  Buff  Cochin  cocks. 
To  establish  a  breed  of  the  Orpington 
type  with  plumage  of  pure  golden  huft 
throughout  from  such  a  combination  was 
indeed  a  task  for  even  this  skilled  and 
scientific  fancier,  and  its  accomplishment 
may  be  considered  the  climax  of  his 
achievements.  In  1S94  this  breed  was 
first  exhibited  by  Mr.  Cook.  Its  popu- 
larity was  immediate  and  assured  in  Eng- 
land, and  has  spread  to  this  country, 
where  the  Buff  Orpington  has  aroused 
the    greatest    enthusiasm    and  rivalry 


among  fanciers,  and  occupies  the  front 
line  in  most  of  our  poultry  shows. 


On  the  Old  Mississippi. 

(Continued  from  last  iveek.) 

.lim  turned  his  eyes  from  the  turbid 
waters  which  made  him  sick  and  looked 
upward  to  the  sunny  blue  skies.  There 
right  over  his  head  was  the  great  cotton- 
wood  tree.  How  strong  and  unmoved  it 
towered  amid  the  chaos  about  it!  Sud- 
denly an  idea  came  to  him.  "I  have  it, 
mother!"  he  shouted  joyfully.  "We'll  get 
up  into  the  Cottonwood  and  be  as  safe  as 
birds  in  their  nest." 

A  shadow  of  a  smile  crossed  his  moth 
er's  face.  "You  might  as  well  propose 
that  we  hang  ourselves  on  a  star.  How 
could  the  babies  and  1  get  up  there?" 

"I  will  show  you,"  said  the  boy,  as  he 
dived  down  into  the  attic.  Then  his  anx- 
ious mother  heard  him  frantically  at  work 
uncording  the  bed  (those  were  the  days 
when  a  rope  was  used  instead  of  the  wire 
springs  of  the  present  time)  and  in  a 
few  minutes  he  was  up  again  with  a 
stout  new  rope. 

"You  see  that  big  limb  extending  over 
the  corner  of  the  roof,'  he  explained.  "It 
isn't  more  than  fifteen  feet  above  it.  It's 
me  to  tie  the  rope  around  my  waist  and 
swim  to  the  tree;  then  to  climb  up  it  and 
out  on  the  limb  above  us.  I'll  anchor  my 
end  of  the  rope  fast  and  tight  to  the  limb, 
and  with  strips  of  the  bedding  you  can 
loop  the  other  end  of  the  rope  under 
Katie's  arms  and  around  her  body,  and 
hold  her  up  and  steady  her  while  I  draw 
her  up  as  easy  as  nothing;  then  I'll  tie 
her  fast  in  a  crotch  near  the  big  trunk, 
while  we  get  'Ria  up  the  same  way." 

"Yes,  Jamie;  but  you  can  hardly  pull 
me  up." 

"What's  the  matter  with  a  rope  ladder? 
I  wouldn't  be  good  for  much  if  I  couldn't 
make  one  after  all  dad's  teaching."  With 
that  he  slipped  down  into  the  muddy 
water,  having  in  the  meantime  fastened 
the  rope  about  him,  and  struck  out  for  the 
tree. 

As  Mrs.  Russell  breathlessly  watched 
him  and  noted  the  strength  and  catlike 
agility  with  which  the  boy  climbed  the 
tree  and  went  from  limb  to  limb,  she  was 
thankful  that  she  had  not  given  away  to 
her  nervous  fears,  but  had  allowed  him 
to  learn  to  "do  things"  even  if  there  were 
some  risk  in  the  doing.  Being  perfectly 
at  home  in  the  tree,  the  boy  was  able  to 
inspire  the  others  with  some  of  his  own 
confidence. 

"We  are  going  to  live  with  the  birds, 
Katie,"  he  encouraged,  as  he  drew  her  up 
slowly  out  of  her  mother's  arms.  "Up 
she  comes,  one,  two,  three,  another  bird 
in  the  tree!"  An  the  girls  began  to 
think  it  a  great  lark  and  their  tears  were 
changed  to  laughter.  When  they  were 
securely  fastened  to  the  tree  by  strips  of 
the  bedding,  the  brother  set  to  work  on 
the  rope  ladder,  which  he  quickly  and 
deftly  made  and  fastened  to  the  limb. 
Then  it  was  the  mother's  turn  to  ascend 


the  swinging  rope.  It  was  something  of 
an  acrobatic  feat  for  a  woman,  but  this 
one  was  active  and  had  a  steady  head, 
and  there  was  really  no  danger  unless,  as 
her  son  cautioned,  "You  let  go  your  holt." 

When  all  were  safely  up  in  the  tree  and 
resting  close  to  its  great  trunk,  the 
mother  and  son  looked  down  upon  their 
home  and  belongings  and  watched  the 
mastery  of  the  waters  with  a  sort  of 
fascination. 

"There,  look,  there  goes  our  house!" 
exclaimed  the  boy  excitedly.  The  under- 
pinning had  given  away  and  the  building 
toppled,  then  rose  on  the  water  and  be- 
gan floating  slowly  down  in  the  current. 

"Thank  God  that  we  are  not  in  it," 
breathed  the  mother  devoutly. 

Time  passed  slowly.  The  little  girls 
had  eaten  the  small  amount  of  food  saved 
for  them  and  were  hungry  for  more.  All 
were  cramped  and  restless  except  Jim, 
who  went  from  limb  to  limb  like  a  squir- 
rel and  kept  watch  of  the  upper  shore  in 
hopes  of  speedy  succor. 

Suddenly  he  espied  a  large  rowboat 
manned  by  several  persons  cautiously 
making  its  way  along  the  edge  of  the 
waters  and  among  the  swirling  driftwood. 
Climbing  out  on  the  end  of  a  limb,  Jim 
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waved  his  handkerchief  and  shouted 
loudly  for  help. 

Instantly  the  prow  of  the  boat  was 
turned  toward  him,  and  great  was  the  joy 
the  the  family  to  recognize  tne  father 
among  the  rescue  party. 

They  were  soon  taken  from  the  tree 
and  landed  on  the  high  ground  above  the 
water's  edge;  then  the  boat  continued  on 
its  work  of  rescue. 

Strong  man  though  he  was,  the  tears 
were  in  Mr.  Russel's  eyes  as  he  gathered 
his  little  family  to  his  arms.  "This  is 
something  to  be  thankful  for!"  he  cried. 
"And  proud  of,  too,"  he  added,  slapping 
Jim  on  the  shoulder.  "A  boy  who  can 
act  in  an  emergency!" 

(The  End.) 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  August  23,  1911. 
(  Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

Local  trading  is  almost  entirely  of  a 
jobbing  nature,  but  more  activity  is  noted 
this  week  than  for  some  time  past. 
Prices  show  no  further  change,  but  there 
is  a  fairly  firm  tone  to  the  market.  So 
far  there  has  been  no  heavy  movement 
of  Northern  wheat,  but  more  activity  is 
expected  within  a  few  weeks. 

California  Club   $1.45  @1..50 

Sonora    Nominal 

White  Australian    1.55  @1.65 

Northern  Club    1.50  @1.55 

Northern  Bluestem    1.65  @1.70 

Northern  Red    1.60  @1.65 

BARLEY. 

Prices  stand  very  firm  at  the  advance 
of  last  week.  Trading  in  the  country  is 
hardly  as  active  as  it  has  been,  as  a  large 
part  of  the  crop  has  already  been  sold 
by  the  growers.  The  local  demand,  how- 
ever, continues  fairly  active,  and  there 
is  a  steady  shii)i)ing  movement,  both  to 
the  East  and  to  foreign  ports. 
Brewing  and  Shipping.  ..  .$1.62ii@1.67<.l. 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.55  @1.60 

Common  Feed    1.35  @1.45 

OATS. 

Prices  continue  to  advance,  as  compar- 
atively little  stock  is  coming  in,  and  the 
demand  continues  fairly  active,  with  an 
increasing  inquiry  for  seed.  Red  oats 
are  especially  strong. 

Red  Feed   $1.65  @1.75 

Gray    1-65 

White    Nominal 

Black    1.65  ®1.70 

Red  Seed    1.75  @2.00 

CORN. 

There  is  no  i)articular  feature  to  the 
market  at  present.  Arrivals  are  limited, 
and  there  is  little  trading  locally,  though 
some  California  corn  is  moving  in  the 
country.  Prices  are  inclined  to  easiness, 
but  show  no  quotable  change. 

Cal.  Small  Yellow  $1.75  @1.80 

Eastern  Yellow    1.70 

Eastern  White    1.70 

RYE. 

Rye  stands  nominally  at  former  quota- 
tions, trading  being  of  too  small  a  na- 
ture to  establish  very  definite  values. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.55  (5)1.65 

BEANS. 

All  descriptions  of  beans  are  quiet  at 
present,  as  buyers  are  inclined  to  await 
the  arrival  of  the  new  crop,  which  will 
be  coming  in  within  the  next  three  or 
four  weeks.  Prices  are  lower  on  several 
descriptions,  though  the  market  is  de- 
scribed as  fairly  firm  as  now  quoted. 
Large  whites,  however,  are  a  little  higher, 
and  better  prices  are  obtained  for  horse 
beans.  Under  present  conditions  the  mar- 
ket is  naturally  unsettled,  and  will  be 
subject  to  frequent  fluctuations  in  values 
for  a  month  or  more.  Limas  are  steady 
as  last  quoted.  According  to  reports  from 
the  lima  bean  districts,  the  crop  has  been 
slightly  retarded  by  cool  weather,  but  the 
harvest  is  beginning  in  some  places. 
Blackeyes  are  also  being  harvested,  but 
neither  variety  will  be  ready  for  market 
for  several  weeks.  Arrangements  are  be- 
ing made  to  hasten  the  delivery  of  new- 
crop  limas  to  the  Eastern  markets,  where 
a  strong  demand  is  expected  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  season. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.75  @4.10 

Blackeyes    6.00  @6.25 

Cranberry  Beans   3.60  @3.80 

Garvanzos    2.85  @3.25 

Horse  Beans    2.00  ®2.50 

Small  Whites    3.60  @3.75 

Large  Whites    3.40  @3.60 

Limas    5.75  (5)6.00 

Pea    4.25 

Pink    4.75  (g'4.9n 

Red  Kidneys    6.00  #6.25 

SEEDS. 

Demand  is  still  lacking  for  all  descrip- 
tions of  seeds,  and  while  there  is  some 
business  in  a  small  way,  there  is  no  life 
to  the  market.  Values  are  more  or  less 
nominal,  being  quoted  as  before. 

Alfalfa    Nominal 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton...  $25.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   5Vl>c 

Canary    3%@  ^Mc 

Hemp   3V'@  i  v 

Millet    3    @  3V2C 

Timothy    Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    5%c 

Dried  Peas,  per  ctl   3.75(§)  4.00 


FLOUR. 

All  prices  are  steady  as  last  quoted, 
with  a  good  movement  l)oth  locally  and 
for  shipment. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.40  (@)5.80 

Bakers'  Extras    5.40  (g)5.80 

Superfine    4.50  @4.70 

Oregon  and  Washington...  4.60  @iM 


Hay  and  Feedstuffs. 

HAY. 

The  activity  of  the  local  market  con 
tinues,  arrivals  for  the  last  week  navlng 
been  about  as  heavy  as  at  any  time  this 
season.  Notwithstanding  the  heavy  ar- 
rivals, the  market  is  well  sustained,  and 
dealers  are  now  predicting  an  advance. 
It  is  noted  that  the  heavy  arrivals  at 
this  time  of  year  usually  tend  to  depress 
the  market,  but  this  season  everything  is 
easily  disposed  of,  and  dealers  are  mak- 
ing efforts  to  secure  additional  stock  in 
the  country.  The  leading  producing  dis- 
tricts tributary  to  this  market  are  now 
pretty  well  cleaned  up,  and  hay  is  being 
bought  at  comijaratively  distant  points. 
Alfalfa  is  moving  fairly  well,  but  the  de- 
mand is  hardly  as  sti  ong  as  usual  at  this 
season,  and  with  increasing  offerings  the 
market  is  inclined  to  easiness. 

Choice  Wheat  $15.00(516.50 

Good  Wheat  Hay   12.00(514.50 

Other  Grade  Wheat    8.00(512.00 

Wheat  and  Oats   S.00@15.00 

Tame  Oats    8.00(514.50 

Wild  Oats    7.00(511.00 

Alfalfa    S.00@12.00 

Stock  Hay   5.00@  7.00 

Straw,  per  bale   35(g)  60c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

The  expected  reduction  has  been  made 
in  the  price  of  cocoanut  meal,  hut  most 
other  feedstuffs  are  strong.  Rolled  bar- 
ley and  rolled  oats  have  been  advanced 
again,  in  symi)athy  with  the  firmness  of 
the  raw  grains. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $16.00@18.00 

Bran,  per  ton    28.00(5)29.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   25.50(5  26.50 

Cracked  Corn    38.00(5  39.00 

Middlings    34.00@36.00 

Mixed  Feeds   28.00(5)30.00 

Rolled  Barley    32.00(S33.00 

Rolled  Oats    32.00@  33.00 

Shorts    31.00@32.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 

The  situation  in  onions  remains  about 
as  before,  with  liberal  arrivals  and  only 
a  moderate  demand,  causing  a  slight  re- 
duction in  prices.  Many  changes  are 
noted  in  general  garden  truck,  most  lines 
being  lower.  All  descriptions  of  green 
vegetables  have  been  coming  in  very  free- 
ly, and  considerable  quantities  are  car- 
ried over  from  day  to  day.  The  oversup- 
ply  of  tomatoes  has  been  especially  heavy, 
though  most  offerings  are  of  unattractive 
quality.  Garlic  is  lower.  Cucumbers  and 
string  beans  have  taken  quite  a  drop, 
while  the  best  offerings  of  green  peas  are 
a  little  higher.  Green  lima  beans  are 
also  firm.  Okra  is  lower,  while  summer 
squash  stands  as  before.  Green  eorn  is 
doing  a  little  better.  Cabbage  is  lower, 
while  cauliflower  has  advanced. 

Onions;  Yellow,  ctl   70(g)  80c 

Garlic,  per  lb   2(5)  3c 

Green  Peas,  per  sack  $  2.00(5)  2.25 

Tomatoes,  per  box   75c@  1.25 

Cucumbers,  per  box   25(g)  50c 

Cabbage    S5c@  1.00 

Carrots,  per  sack   75c 

Cauliflower,  iier  doz   .50(5)  7.5c 

String  Beans,  sack   50c@  1.00 

Lima  Beans,  per  lb   2Vj@  3c 

Summer  Squash,  per  box...       35(g)  50c 

Okra,  per  box   75c@  1.00 

Green  Corn,  per  sack   75c(g)  1.25 

Eggplant,  per  box   50@  65c 

Green  Peppers,  per  box   35(g)  50c 

POTATOES. 

Arrivals  have  been  extremely  heavy  all 
week,  and  while  there  is  some  demand 
for  shipment,  it  has  been  impossible  to 
maintain  prices  at  the  former  level.  Sali- 
nas Burbanks  are  now  coming  in,  and 
sell  at  about  the  same  figure  as  fancy 
local  boxed  potatoes.  Sweet  potatoes  are 
arriving  more  freely,  and  ordinary  offer- 
ings are  lower. 

River  Whites   $  1.00(5  1.25 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl   2.50@  3.50 

Salinas  Burbanks    1.50@  2.00 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 
California  stock  is  coming  in  a  little 
more  freely,  and  the  supply  of  Eastern 
chickens  is  about  up  to  the  average.  The 
market  is  accordingly  rather  quiet,  with 


a  slight  decline  on  the  less  desirable 
class  of  stock,  though  first-class  poultry 
finds  a  ready  demand.  There  is  a  good 
demand  for  spring  turkeys,  especially  fat 
stock,  21/i  to  4  pounds,  of  which  there 
is  not  much,  to  be  had  at  present. 

Large  Broilers  $  3.50(g'  4.00 

Small  Broilers    2.50@  3.00 

Fryers    4.50@  5.50 

Hens,  extra    8.00@  9.00 

Hens,  large    5.00(5  6.00 

Small  Hens    4.00@  4.50 

Old  Roosters    4.00@  5.00 

Young  Roosters    6.00(9'  7.00 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown..    8.00®  9.00 

Squabs    2.00®  2.50 

Geese,  per  pair   2.00 

Ducks    4.50®  7.00 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb   25@  30c 

BUTTER. 

The  lower  grades  remain  at  the  same 
level  as  before,  the  movement  showing 
little  fluctuation.  With  a  light  shipping 
movement,  prices  on  extras  and  firsts  fell 
off  a  little  early  this  week,  but  extras  have 
recovered  their  former  strength,  as  offer- 
ings of  this  grade  are  not  heavy. 

Thu.  Fri.    Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras  .26      26    •  26      26      25^.  26 
Prime 

Firsts. 25      25      25      25      24yo  24»/i 
Firsts  .  .24'.',   24 if.   24':.  24'/.   24  24 
Seconds.  22       22       22      22       22  22 
No.  1  Packing 

Stock.  20       20       20      20      20  20 
East  Ladles 

Extras. 21       21':.   21 '.j   21  ij   21 'o   21 'A 

EGGS. 

Extras,  iirime  firsts,  and  selected  pul- 
lets have  been  lower  this  week  than  last, 
though  other  grades  stand  about  the 
same.  The  easiness  in  upper  grades  has 
been  caused  by  liberal  offerings  of  East- 
ern stock,  which  at  comparatively  low 
prices  is  i)roving  attractive  to  the  gen- 
eral trade.  Local  stock  is  also  rather 
more  plentiful  than  last  week. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras  .31':.  31'-  31'i.  31  29  29vo 
Prime 

Firsts. 30      30      30      30      28  28 
Firsts  ..27      27      27      27      27  27 
Seconds. igi'i   IDV.   19'/^  19'/j  19^^ 
Selected 

Pullets.25  25  25  2414  24  24 
Eastern.  16      16      16      16      16  16 

CHEESE. 

Both  grades  of  new  local  flats  are 
lower,  though  storage  stock  and  Y.  A.'s 
remain  as  last  quoted.  Monterey  cheese 
is  also  a  little  stronger,  though  the  mar- 
ket is  not  yet  in  altogethei'  satisfactory 
shape. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb   14  c 

Storage   14  c 

Firsts    12'l.c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   16  c 

Monterey  or  .lack  Cheese.  ...  11 '-..(g  12' jC 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

The  market  in  general  remains  rather 
easy,  with  large  supplies  in  most  lines, 
and  considerable  unattractive  stock  com- 
ing in.  Bartlett  pears  have  been  espe- 
cially weak,  with  large  offerings  of  off- 
grade  stock,  which  is  sold  to  the  dryers 
at  low  prices.  Even  the  best  offerings  are 
lower,  though  there  is  less  pressure  to 
sell  at  present  than  for  several  days  past. 
Fancy  and  choice  apples  are  doing  a  little 
better,  but  there  is  considerable  cheap 
stock  coming  in.  Apricots  are  higher, 
with  very  few  coming  in,  and  supplies  of 
peaches  are  lighter  than  for  some  time 
past.  Some  poor  stock,  however,  is  sell- 
ing at  very  low  prices.  Attractive  lots  of 
plums  are  firm  at  an  advance,  and  the 
best  figs  are  also  doing  better.  Berries  in 
general  are  quiet,  raspberries  being  lower, 
while  blackberries  are  higher,  and  straw- 
berries show  little  change.  Watermelons 
are  quiet,  but  the  former  price  is  main- 
tained. The  market  has  been  overloaded 
with  cantaloupes,  and  especially  nutmegs, 
which  are  unusually  cheap.  Grapes  are 
dull  and  weak,  though  a  few  fancy  lots 
of  seedless  have  been  sold  at  good  prices. 

Watermelons,  per  doz  $  1.50@  2.50 

Cantaloupes,  standard  crate.    1.00®  1.50 

Nutmegs,  box    15®  50c 

Raspberries,  chest    6.00®  7.00 

Blackberries,  chest    6.00(g)  7.00 

Strawberries,  chest    5.00(g)  6.00 

Huckleberries,  lb   10®  12'j 

Apples — • 

Fancy  Gravensteins,  box..$  1.65®  2.00 

Choice    50c@  1.00 

Other  varieties    1.25®  1.50 

Apricots,  lb   4®  5c 

Peaches,  lug  box   1.00®  1.25 

Small  box    25®  65c 

Plums,  crate    50c@  1.25 


Nectarines,  crate   75c®  1.00 

Figs,  box,  double  layer   1.00®  1.25 

Pears,  Bartlett,  box   50c(g)  1.50 

Other  varieties   65®  85c 

Grapes — 

Seedless,  crate    50c®  1.00 

Other  varieties   75c®  1.00 


Dried  Fruits. 

The  general  market  on  tree  fruits  con- 
tinues active,  though  the  movement  seems 
to  be  quieting  down  a  little  as  compared 
with  the  last  few  weeks.  The  principal 
reason  assigned  for  this  is  the  fact  that 
some  descriptions  of  fruit  have  been 
pretty  well  taken  out  of  growers'  hands, 
and  those  who  have  not  sold  are  inclined 
to  hold  off.  Few  changes  in  price  are 
noted.  Pears  are  lower,  as  a  large  quan- 
tity of  this  fruit  has  been  blown  from  tne 
trees,  necessitating  its  sale  to  the  dryers, 
whereas  it  would  otnerwise  have  been 
shipped.  Peaches  seem  to  be  rather  un- 
settled, but  prices  are  unchanged,  and  the 
crop  is  said  to  be  pretty  well  cleaned  out 
of  growers'  hands.  Figs  have  been  well 
cleaned  up,  at  comparatively  high  prices. 
Prunes  continue  in  demand,  and  many 
purchases  are  still  being  made  in  the 
country,  though  some  growers  in  Santa 
Clara  county  are  holding  out  for  6c. 
Raisins  remain  very  quiet,  as  growers  are 
firm  in  their  demand  for  high  prices, 
while  the  packers  report  little  inquiry  at 
l)resent  from  the  consuming  markets,  and 
have  reduced  their  orders  for  loose  mus- 
catels. Seedless  varieties,  however,  are 
still  quite  firm,  anu  there  has  been  con- 
siderable demand  in  the  East  of  late.  Ac- 
cording to  a  Fresno  report  about  half  the 
new  Muscat  crop  has  already  been  sold. 
The  New  York  .Journal  of  Commerce 
says:  "There  is  a  most  unsettled  feeling 
in  the  market  for  California  prunes  for 
October-November  shipment  from  the 
Coast  out  of  the  1911  crop.  Several  local 
agents  of  Coast  packers  have  received  in- 
structions from  their  principals  to  raise 
the  f.  o.  b.  four-size  bag  basis  to  5% 
cents,  which  represents  an  advance  of 
'/i  cent.  Others  were  still  authorized  to 
sell  Santa  Clara  fruit  on  a  5ii  cents  f.  o. 
b.  Coast  bag  basis  for  50s  to  90s.  Accord- 
ing to  some  brokers  the  Eastern  trade  is 
showing  a  fair  degree  of  interest  in  the 
offerings,  but  others  say  that  it  is  difficult 
to  attract  orders.  Peaches  are  quiet  and 
somewhat  unsettled,  but  it  is  held  that 
the  ratio  of  suiiply  to  demand  is  rather 
less  than  in  former  years  in  spite  of  re- 
ports of  a  better  yield  than  was  at  first 
expected,  and  most  holders  are  not  In- 
fluenced by  the  present  indifference  of 
buyers  to  make  concessions  from  their 
quoted  prices.  Here  and  there  it  is  pos- 
sible, however,  that  some  shading  would 
be  done  to  secure  immediate  business. 
Apricots  do  not  seem  to  be  wanted  by 
either  home  or  export  buyers.  Prices  are 
somewhat  nominal  and  vary  as  to  seller, 
but  there  has  been  no  ajipreciable  change 
in  quotations  of  late.  "There  is  a  con- 
tinued demand  for  Thompson's  Seedless 
raisins  for  both  immediate  and  future 
shipment,  b\it  buyers  and  sellers  seem  to 
be  apart  in  their  views.  Small  sales  of 
bleached  Thompson's  are  making  to  the 
East  Side  trade,  from  which  most  of  the 
demand  comes,  ui)  to  11 'o  cents  for  fancy 
and  11  cents  for  extra  choice." 

Evap.  Apples,  1911,  per  lb...  10  ftlO'ic 

Apricots    15    @16  c 

Figs,  new  crop    5    ®  7  ^c 

Peaches,  new  crop   10i4@ll  f- 

Prunes,  4-size  basis,  new  crop 

contracts    5'/->c 

Pears,  new  crop    10    ®11  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox  4'i.®4%c 

Thompson  s  Seedless    6    @  6V4c 

Seedless  Sultanas    5    @  5y>c 


Citrus  Fruits. 

The  Eastern  citrus  markets  are  lower 
than  last  reported,  lemons  especially 
being  very  much  cheaper.  On  Monday  of 
this  week  at  the  New  York  auction  Valen- 
cia oranges  sold  for  $3.90  down  to  $1.70 
per  box,  and  lemons  from  $1.05  to  $3.60 
per  box.  At  Boston  the  same  day  valen- 
cias  averaged  from  $3.40  down  to  $1.90, 
and  lemons  sold  for  $4.50  and  down  to 
$1.50. 

Shipments  from  California  are  only 
running  about  20  cars  of  oranges  and  35 
oars  of  lemons  daily.  Total  shipments  of 
oranges  for  the  season  to  August  20  were 
35,301  cars,  as  against  24,251  cars  to  same 
date  last  year.  Lemon  shipments  were 
6030  cars,  as  against  4278  cars  last  season. 

The  movement  of  oranges  in  San  Fran- 
cisco is  limited,  as  usual  at  this  season, 
but  with  moderate  offerings  values  are 
steadily  maintriined.  Lemons  are  moving 
about  as  usual.    Increased  arrivals  have 
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caused  a  decline  in  Mexican  limes,  every- 
thing else  on  the  list  standing  as  before. 

Tangerines,  box   $  1.25@  1.50 

Valencias,  choice  to  fancy...    3.25@  4.00 

Grapefruit    2.25(g)  3.25 

Limes    5.50(g)  6.00 

Lemons   $  2.00@  6.00 

Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

New-crop  almonds  are  finding  a  fairly 
active  demand,  as  the  market  is  prac- 
tically bare.  Prices  on  foreign  almonds 
have  been  advanced,  and  from  all  indica- 
tions the  California  crop  should  be  easily 
cleaned  up  at  about  the  present  figures. 
Walnuts  are  nominal,  and  it  will  be  im- 
ijossible  to  say  anything  about  new  prices 
before  September  15,  when  the  Associa- 
tion will  fix  prices.  The  southern  crop 
outlook  is  good,  and  the  harvest  will 
start  within  a  few  weeks. 
Almonds,  1911  crop — 

Nonpareils    ISy.c 

I  X  L   1714c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   16M;C 

Drakes    14%c 

Languedoc    14y2C 

Hardshells    8    @  SV'c 

Walnuts— Softshell,  No.  1...  15  'c 

Standard    14i^c 

Softshell.  No.  2   11  c 

Budded    17M;C 

HONEY. 

Little  change  is  noted  in  the  local  mar- 
ket, values  on  the  best  grades  of  both 
comb  and  extracted  being  about  as  be- 
fore. Some  amber  and  dark  extracted 
honey  is  coming  in,  but  finds  little  de- 
mand. Supplies  of  amber  honey  in  grow- 
ers' hands  are  not  large,  and  this  grade  is 
expected  to  clean  up  readily  before  long. 
The  better  grades  are  being  rapidly  dis- 
|)0sed  of  in  producing  districts. 

Comb,  white   15    (gjl6  c 

Extracted,  water  white    8    @  9  c 

Amber    7i^(g)  8  c 

Off  grades    5    @6  c 

BEESWAX. 

New  beeswax  is  not  yet  moving  to  any 
great  extent,  but  with  some  demand  the 
market  is  strong  for  choice  stock.  There 
is  quite  a  lot  of  old  dark  wax  on  hand, 
however,  which  is  hard  to  sell  at  low 
prices. 

Li,ght    28    (g)35  c 

Harlv    23    (g)26  c 

HOPS. 

Old  hops  are  hardly  quotable,  as  prac 
tically  everything  has  been  cleaned  up. 
The  movement  of  1911  stock  continues 
very  active,  and  prices  are  still  advancing 
sales  having  been  made  at  40  cents  or 
over  in  all  Coast  districts.  Many  growers 
are  looking  for  a  price  of  50  cents  before 
the  season  is  over. 

1911  crop   40    (g'45  c 

Live  Stock. 

All  prices  stand  the  same  as  last  week, 
though  there  is  a  little  firmer  feeling  in 
sheep  and  cattle.  Hogs  are  quiet,  with 
ample  arrivals,  but  prices  seem  to  be 
pretty  well  established  at  the  present 
level. 

Gross  weight: 

Steers:  No.  1    5    @  5V.c 

No.  2    i%@  5  'c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1....    4%®  4i/>c 

No.  2    4    @  414c 

Bulls  and  Stags    2    (g)3  c 

Calves:    Light    6Vj(g)  6%c 

Medium    6    (g)  6-/4C 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   7i/4c 

150  to  250  lbs   7%c 

100  to  150  lbs   7  c 

Small  prime  wethers   4    @  414c 

Large  prime  wethers   4    @  414c 

Ewes    3l/.^@  3%c 

Lambs   5  ©5^40 

DRESSED  MEAT. 

Steers    81/2C 

Cows    7V2C 

Heifers    71/oC 

Veal,  large    10    @11  c 

Mutton:  Wethers    8    @  Si/oC 

Ewes    7    @8  c 

Lambs    10  (g)10i/.c 

Hogs,  dressed    10y2(g)lli/l.c 

WOOL. 

The  market  remains  featureless,  as  the 
fall  clip  is  not  yet  ready  for  the  market. 
Consuming  interests  seem  to  be  holding 
off,  but  a  fair  movement  is  expected  with- 
in the  next  month. 
Spring  Clip — 

Choice  Southern,  Year's  sta- 
ple   10  (g)i2yoc 

7  months    8    @11  c 

Lambs,  spring    8    @10  c 

Northern,  year's  staple   14    (g)16  c 

HIDES. 

The  market  is  weak,  with  no  demand 
of  any  consequence,  and  lower  prices  are 


expected,  though  so  far  there  has  been  no 
quotable  change. 


Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  . 

12  c 

Medium   

liyjc 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs. 

11  c 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs.  . . 

11  c 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs.  .  . 

10  c 

12  c 

i6y2c 

ley-c 

Dry — 

Dry  Hides 

18 

@19  c 

Dry  Bulls   

16  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15  

.  18 

@19  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10  

20  c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down  

23 

@24  c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   

$  1.00(g)  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. . 

75(g)  90c 

Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos.  . . 

40@  65c 

35  @  60c 

HORSES. 

Heavy  horses,  1400  pounds  or  over,  are 

wanted  in  the  city  trade,  but  very  few  are 

offered.    Otherwise  the  market 

is  very 

slow,  and  no  great  activity 

is 

expected 

for  a  month  or  more.  Recent  sales  have 
brought  out  very  little  interest  on  the 
part  of  buyers,  and  few  horses  have 
changed  hands.  The  general  range  of 
prices,  however,  remains  about  as  before. 
Desirable  Drafters,  1700  lb.  up .  $300(g)350 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   225(5)275 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   190'a240 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs.  140(&)180 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250...  100(8)125 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   100(5)125 

Old  Mares    90(g)115 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $240(5290 

1100  lbs   2n0(&225 

1000  lbs   165(8190 

900  lbs   140(g:K5 


SPECIAL  DECIDUOUS  MARKET 

As  our  regular  market  letter  from  Sac- 
ramento failed  to  reach  us  this  week,  we 
cannot  give  the  market  conditions,  other 
than  to  print  the  telegraphed  report  of 
Eastern  auction  sales  for  Monday,  August 
21,  which  were  as  follows: 

New  York — Sixty  cars  sold.  Marnei  is 
depressed;  overstocked.  Weather  is  fa- 
vorable. Malaga  grapes,  $1.05  to  $1.35; 
Blberta  peaches.  55  to  75  cents;  Bartlett 
pears,  $1  to  $1.85;  Crawford  peaches,  55 
to  70  cents;  Susquehanna  peaches,  65 
cents;  Thompson's  Seedless  grapes,  75  to 
80  cents. 

Chicago — Thirty-six  cars  sold.  Marker 
is  very  dull  and  depressed.  Malaga  grapes. 
$1  to  $1.30;  Bartlett  pears,  85  cents  to 
$1.35;  Egg  plums,  70  to  80  cents;  Gros 
prunes,  $1.10  to  $1.30;  Crawford  peaches, 
70  cents;  German  prunes,  $1;  Thompson's 
Seedless  grapes,  65  to  75  cents;  Elberta 
peaches,  55  to  75  cents. 

Boston — Sixteen  cars  sold.  Market  is 
doing  better.  Weather  is  cool  and  pleas 
ant  Elberta  peaches,  60  to  65  cents; 
Malaga  grapes,  $1.15  to  $1.35;  Bartlett 
pears,  $1.15  to  $1.65;  Crawford  peaches, 
65  cents;  Susquehanna  peaches,  55  cents: 
Grand  Duke  plums,  $1.70;  Diamond  plums, 
$1.25;  Egg  plums,  65  cents;  Giant  plums. 
$1.05;  Thompson's  Seedless  grapes.  70 
cents;  Tokay  grapes,  $1.70. 

FAIR  AND  SHOW  FIXTURES. 


Sacramento,  Cal. — California  State  Fair. 
Aug.  26  to  Sept.  2. 

Stockton,  Cal. — San  .Joaquin  County 
Fair.    Sept.  12  to  16. 

Hanford,  Cal.— Kings  County  Fair.  Sept. 
25  to  28. 

Fresno,  Cal. — Fresno  County  Fair.  Oct. 
3  to  7. 

San  Jose,  Cal. — Santa  Clara  Valley  Poul 
try  Show.    Oct.  6  to  9. 

Watsonville,  Cal. — Watsonville  Apple 
Annual  and  Poultry  Show.    Oct.  9  to  14. 

Stockton,  Cal. — San  Joaquin  Poultry 
Association  Poultry  Show.    Nov.  7  to  11. 

Oakland,  Cal. — Alameda  County  Poultry 
Association.    Nov.  21  to  27. 

Petaluma,  Cal. — Petaluma  Poultry  Asso 
elation.    Dec.  6  to  9. 

Reno,  Nev. — Nevada  State  Poultry  As- 
sociation's Show.    Jan.  11  to  13,  1912. 


SECOND 
HAND 


PIPE 


Very  best  quality  of  selected  second  hand 
water  pipe  and  standard  casing  pipe.  All 
newly  cut  threads  and  new  couplings 
attached;  asphaltura  dipped.  Fully  guara- 
teed  at  extremely  low  prices.  HUY  NOW 
while  the  opportunity  prevails. 

WEISSBAUM  PIPE  WORKS 

1S2  Eleventh  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


Read  the  new  advertisements  in  this 
week's  Pacific  Rural  Pre.ss.  Perhaps  the 
one  most  prominent  will  be  that  of  the 
Frost  Prevention  Co.  of  this  city.  The 
Jiext  iti  size  is  that  of  the  Duffy  Bros, 
motor  truck  for  farm  uses.  Then  the 
tractor  engine  ad  of  J.  E.  Sloan  of  Palo 
Alto  will  demand  your  attention.  A  note 
from  O.  A.  Coburn  of  Whitewater,  Mich., 
states  that  the  Holstein  cows  he  is  ad- 
vertising are  fine  in  markings,  color  and 
size,  and  bred  from  the  heaviest  milkers. 
T.  S.  Glide  of  Davis  announces  that  he 
will  have  a  fine  lot  of  Short-horn  cattle. 
Merino  and  Shropshire  sheep  on  exhibi- 
tion at  the  State  P'air,  which  he  will  take 
pleasure  in  showing.  He  also  states  in 
a  note  to  us  that  his  stock  are  all  doing 
well  and  that  sales  are  good.  Henry 
Wheatley  of  Napa  announces  that  he  will 
leave  shortly  for  England  to  bring  back 
another  lot  of  Shire  horses. 

Fruit  growers  will  be  interested  in  the 
announcement  of  the  Pear  Blight  Remedy 
Co.,  now  located  at  112  Market  street,  this 
city.  The  letter  printer  in  their  ad  is  a 
very  fine  testimonial  of  the  efficiency  of 
the  remedy  for  ijear  blignt. 


Realizing  the  importance  of  San  Fran 
Cisco  as  a  buying  center  for  the  farmer, 
the  Geo.  E.  Dow  Pumping  Engine  Co.  has 
equipped  a  disi)lay  room  wherein  various 
types  of   puinijs   manufactured    by  this 


concern  will  be  demonstrated.  This  1. 
an  interesting  place  for  any  man  to  visit 
v/ho  owns  or  contemplates  buying  pumps 
of  any  sort,  as  here  many  types  of  pump 
may  be  seen.  It  is  well  known  that  this 
company  build  more  different  sorts  of 
pumps  than  any  other  one  manufacturer 
in  the  world,  so  that  a  visit  to  this  dis- 
play room  will  be  profitable  to  anyone. 
All  visitors  to  San  Francisco  are  cor- 
dially invited  to  179  Fremont  street, 
where  they  will  be  welcomed  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Geo.  E.  Dow  Pumping 
Engine  Co. 


The  yield  per  acre  of  potatoes  through- 
out the  United  States  tnis  year  is  esti- 
mated, from  the  condition  of  the  crop  on 
August  1,  at  71.5  busnels  per  acre  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Last 
year  the  final  yield  was  94.4  bushels,  and 
the  average  for  ten  years  96.9  bushels. 
The  cro])  for  California  is  approximately 
as  heavy  as  usual. 


Dr.  Charles  Keane,  the  State  Veterin- 
arian, Dr.  R.  A.  Archibald  of  Oakland, 
and  several  other  veterinarians  of  this 
State,  have  left  for  Toronto,  Canada, 
where  they  will  attend  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Veterinary  Medical 
Association,  which  will  convene  there 
from  August  22  to  25. 


BENICIMIEVEItSIBLE  DISC  PLOWS 


PLOWS  "A  goin',  and  a  comin'." 

The  Benicia  =  Reversible  Disc  Plow 

is  the  only  successful  Reversible  Disc  Plow  huiit.  It  is  simple  in 
(lesifiii,  few  ill  parts,  and  jjerfect  in  construction,  and  its  durability 
is  beyond  (piestion.    It  is  easily  operated  on  hillsides  or  level  land. 

As  a  Deep  Tiller  it  is  an  unqualified  success.  Bear  in  mind,  this 
jilow  is  not  necessarily  for  use  on  hillsides  only — it  is  the  best  Sin;^d'' 
Sulky  for  general  use  made  today. 

WE  guarantee  our  REVERSIBLE  DISC  PLOW  to  do  Good  Work, 
not  only  in  hard,  dry  and  stocky  firound.  but  to  do  jiood  work  in  any 
fallow  jii-ound,  either  clean  or  trashy,  on  hillside  or  level :  in  short, 
to  be  yood  anywhere,  except  in  sod  land,  at  any  time  when  ])lowing 
can  be  done. 

The  combination  of  features  in  the  BENICIA-REVERSIBLE  make 
it  the  mast  valuable  of  all  SINGLE-DISC  PLOWS.  It  can  be  used 
rifj'ht  or  left  hand,  plowiiifj'  around  the  land,  or  i-eversible,  throwiiifi 
furrows  all  one  way.  Will  plow  between  terraces  without  leaving 
a  water  furrow. 

BENICIA  ORCHARD  PLOWS 
ENGINE  PLOWS 

BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 

Main  Office  and  Works 

BENICIA,  CALIFORNIA 
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MT.  DIABLO  CEMENT 

best  for  foundations,  dairy  floors,  fruit  dryer  floors,  etc.,  etc. 


SANTA  CRUZ  LIME 

best  for  bricklaying:  and  plastering:. 


MT.  DIABLO  O  LIME 


best  for  spraying  and  whitewashing. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  AND  PRICES  ON  ALL  BUILDING  MATERIAL. 

HENRY  COWELL  LIME  &  CEMENT  COMPANY 

9  MAIN  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


FEED 


EVERGREEN 


IT  WILL 


Build  up  your  cows 
Make  them  healthy 
Give  the  maximum 
of  milk  and  cream 


Evergreen,  fed  alone,  will  do 
all  of  this  and  will  do  it  cheaper 
than  any  other  combination  of 
foods  that  you  may  use. 


Western  Grain  S  Supar  Products  Co, 

San  Francisco  Office,  110  Sutter  St. 

(  Agnew,  Gal. 
WORKS  ^  Kerman,  Cai. 
(  Crockett,  Cal. 


Patented  Autoniatio  Water  Balauee 
Irrigation  Pump,  direct -eunneeted 
to  electric  ui«tor;  Helf-operatlnK: 
Idealt  >vlll  require  no  attention. 


The  New  Way 

This  Is  the  modern  way  of  Irrigating  ivnd 
the  one  that  gives  the  least  trouble. 

Turn  on  the  switch,  and  the  pump  dors 
the  rest. 

You  can  operate  the  switch  from  the  house. 
Write  lor  booklet— It  tells  you  how. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS 

Incorporated 
357-361  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


212  N.  Loii  Angeles  St  , 
Los  Angeles. 


Woiks: 
Carllon  Station. 

W.  B<rkeley.  Cal. 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  VerUcal  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  Improvements,  same 
being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  R-IO,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


uocH  ptTENT  mm  BlUNaa  vertical  nwr 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

The  pump  can  be  seen  In  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 


KROGH  MANUKACXURIIMG  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR 
WATER,  OIL,  WINB, 
MINING  AND  CYANIDING. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  1 
Send  for  Printed  Matter. 
FACTORIES  I 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
PORTLAND,  ORE. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


WOOD  PIPE  FOR 
IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS. 
MINING,  POWER  PLANTS, 
in.  to  24  In.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
2  In.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
New  Pipe  Catalogue  in  Preparation. 

OFFICES  I 
318  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Kenton  Station,  Portland,  Ore. 
404  K^Dltable  Bank  Bd^.,  Loa  AngrleB,  Cal. 


BOXES  and  BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  BOXES  OCR  SPECIALTY. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

IVIERCANXILE  BOX  CO. 

231  BERRY  STREET  ( Nrar  Foorth)  SAN  FRANCISCt),  r.\l.. 


Pointers  that  are 
Worth  $1000.00  to 
Every  Rancher. 

The  e.xperieiK'es  of  two  practital  ranchmen  are  told  in  a  nicely  illu.strated 
book,  free  to  every  man  interested  in  Irrif/atioti.  (ireat  problems  solveti  that 
will  save  you  Moiici/  and  show  you  Jfoir.  Send  for  the  5th  Edition  of  our 
Brown  Book  (free). 

KELLAR-THOMASON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1234  East  28th  Street.  Los  Angeles,  California 


CALIFORNIA  FRUITS 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 
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Forty -first  Year. 


At  the  California  State  Fair. 

Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  Mr.  W.  H.  SCHRADER. 

The  farmers  who  flocked  in  large  numbers  from  the  four  quarters  of 
California  to  the  State  Fair  at  Sacramento  this  week  found  not  only 
entertainment,  but  instruction.  While,  to  amuse  them,  aviators  aviated, 
bronco  busters  busted  broncos,  bands  blared,  spielers  spieled,  and  Hell's 
Delight  held  forth,  these  were  but  the  fringe  of  the  real  Fair — only  the 
relish  to  the  substantial  meal. 

The  real  Fair  the  farmer  found  in  the  big  agricultural  building  and 
annex,  where  county  vied  with  county  in  splendid  horticultural  and 
agricultural  exhibit,  such  exhibits  as  only  a  Californian  county  can  get 
up.  Here  he  gained  a  broader  idea  of  the  wonderful  productiveness 
of  his  chosen  State,  and  also  a  broader  idea  of  the  dignity  of  his  chosen 
calling — the  development  of  that  productiveness.  Here,  too,  the  experi- 
ment farm  of 
the  University 
o  f  California 
had  its  exhib- 
its, cereal, 
dairy,  and 
poultry,  and, 
in  connection 
therewith, 
held  daily  but- 
ter classes  and 
dispensed 
much  valuable 
information. 

He  found  the 
real  Fair,  too, 
in  the  manu- 
f  a  c  t  u  r  i  n  g 
b  u  i  1  d  i  n  g, 
where  ho 
learned  about 
the  countless 
things  that 


contribute  to 
his  higher 
plane  of  living 

and  to  the  comfort  of  his  home  and  surroundings. 

Every  stall  and  every  pen  filled  so  generously  by  the  live-stock  exhib- 
itors was  to  the  farmer  an  object  lesson,  teaching  forcibly  the  advantage 
and  importance  of  selection  and  breeding  to  the  one  who  would  make 
a  success  in  the  field  of  liye  stock  and  dairying.  We  hope  that  those 
who  had  not  previously  learned  the  lesson,  were  here  convinced  that, 
while  you  put  no  more  into  a  thoroughbred  than  into  a  scrub,  you  get 
H  great  deal  more  out. 

Trust  the  wide-awake  manufacturers  and  .jobbers  of  agricultural  im- 
plements and  machinery  to  take  advantage  of  this  excellent  opportunity 
to  acquaint  him  with  their  wares.  The  machinery  building  and  numer- 
ous surrounding  tents  were  filled  with  every  variety  of  machine  and 
implement  that  facilitate  the  production  and  handling  of  the  farmer's 
crop.  The  gasoline  engine,  the  farmer's  friend,  was  there,  in  all  sizes, 
from  the  oJi«-fourth  horse-power  to  fifty  horse-power  or  more,  mad(^  to 
drive  every  type  of  machinery  from  sewing  machines  and  milk  separators 
up  to  threshers,  and  great  centrifugal  pumps  that  throw  a  flood  of 
water  into  the  pit  in  the  machinery  building.  The  big  iron  horses  that 
are  doing  so  much  of  the  progressive  farmers'  work  nowadays,  plowing, 
harrowing  and  seeding  at  one  operation,  sometimes,  and  later  harvesting 
the  grain  and  hauling  it  to  market,  were  shown  in  great  varietv,  with 
the  implements  they  are  adapted  to  pull  and  the  machinery  they  drive. 
An  endurance  contest  between  these  tractor  engines  for  a  purse  of  .$250 
was  possibly  of  more  interest  to  the  farmer  than  the  horse  races. 


The  Live  Stock  Parade  at  the  California  State  Fair  at  Sacramento. 


The  automobile  man,  too,  remembering  that  this  has  been  a  year  of 
prosperit.v  for  the  farmer,  was  exceedingly  anxious  to  get  at  him.  He 
filled  the  automobile  (piarters  under  the  grandstand,  and  after  that  the 
overflow  quarters  that  were  provided.  Still  coming,  he  brought  his  own 
tent  and  humbly  begged  only  for  enough  ground  to  scpuit  on.  His  dis- 
play comprised  the  light,  handy  runabout  to  carry  the  farmer  over  his 
premises  and  to  market;  the  luxurious  touring  car  to  carry  his  family 
on  pleasure  trips  and  to  church  or  to  the  summer  resorts;  also  the  sturd.y 
truck  to  haul  his  produce  to  market  or  shipping  point. 

Even  the  suffragettes  realized  that  the  farmers'  vote  cuts  a  good  deal 
of  ice,  and  were  in  evidence  in  large  numbers  to  teach  him  their  creed 
and  to  tag  everything  and  everybody  with  their  slogan,  "Votes  for 
Women. " 

Taken  all  in  all,  the  Fifty-eighth  Annual  State  Fair  was  the  biggest  and 
be.st  ever,  and  was  marked  by  the  biggest  and  best  display  of  live  stock 
and  industi-ial   products  ever  assembled.     The  number  and  extent  of 

the  exhibits 
were  limited 
only  b  y  the 
size  of  the 
grounds.  Over- 
floAV  (juarters 
were  provided 
for  practically 
every  class  of 
X  h  i  bit,  and 
then  many  had 
to  be  turned 
aAvay. 

The  county 
exhibits  sur- 
passed all  pre- 
vious efforts. 
Those  desei'v- 
ing  particular 
mention  are: 
A  1  H  m  e  d  a, 
Butte,  Colusa, 
F  r  e  s  n  o,  Im- 
perial, Kern, 
Los  Angeles, 
Merced,  Pla- 

cei-,  Sacramento,  San  Diego,  Sutter,  and  Tehama.  Watsonville  had  an 
excellent  apple  display,  advertising  its  coming  apple  show.  The  live 
stock  entries  numbered  over  a  thousand. 

Cows  were  milked  in  the  new  $30,000  model  milking  dairy  building, 
tests  being  made  night  and  morning  under  an  expert  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  California. 

Another  new  building  contained  a  display  of  dairy  products  in  a 
.McCra.v  refrigerating  display  case.    This  is  to  be  a  permanent  feature. 

While  this  is  a  bad  season  to  show  the  feathered  tribe,  the  poultr.v 
exhibit  exceeded  all  previous  records  by  over  .500  birds.  The  purveyors 
of  i)Oultry  supplies  and  foods,  too,  were  well  represented  for  the  first 
time  in  the  histoi'y  of  the  Fair. 

There  were  special  features  by  days:  Saturday,  Woman's  Suffrage 
day ;  Sunday,  band  concerts  and  singing,  military  drills ;  Monday,  San 
Francisco  and  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  Day ;  Tuesday,  Stock  Parade ; 
Wednesday,  Governor's  Day;  Thursday,  San  Joaquin  Valley  and  Delta 
Day,  with  excursions  from  San  Joaquin  Valley  points ;  Frida,y,  Sacra- 
mento and  Sacramento  Valley  Day,  with  a  half  holiday  By  Sacramento 
merchants  and  excursion  from  Sacramento  Valley  points;  Saturday,  San 
Diego  and  Southern  California  Day. 

All  these  events  pleased  somebody  and  added  much  to  the  general 
interest  in  the  expo.sition,  which,  as  already  stated,  was  one  of  excep- 
tional quality  and  variety,  and  reflected  credit  upon  the  energetic  direc- 
tors and  executive  officers  who  have  brought  all  this  to  pass. 
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California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Kitral  Press  by  the  United  Stales 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m.,  Aug.  29,  1911 : 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Maxi- 

Mini- 

Past 

Seasonal 

Normal 

Week. 

to  Date. 

to  I^ate. 

mum. 

mum. 

Eureka  

00 

.07 

.19 

60 

•50 

Fled  Bluff  

00 

00 

00 

102 

O'j 

Sacramento  

00 

00 

00 

90 

52 

San  Francisco .. 

00 

T 

.01 

62 

50 

San  Jose  

00 

00 

.0:5 

82 

50 

Fresno  

00 

T 

00 

100 

58 

Independence... 

00 

.10 

00 

92 

52 

San  I^uis  Obispo 

00 

T 

.08 

72 

48 

Los  Angeles  

00 

T 

00 

82 

56 

San  Diego  

00 

.12 

00 

74 

62 

The  Week. 

We  caiuiut  escape  making'  aiinthcT  i-ercrciiee 
to  the  rolatiims  between  polities  and  iiidiist r\ . 
and  desire  to  do  it  coolly.  And  this  stateineni 
reminds  us  that  several  readers  have  written  ask- 
ing us  what  we  meant,  a  few  issues  b;iek.  by  wish- 
ing that  we  eould  get  very  aiiiii'v  without  losiiifi' 
our  temper,  and  we  have  In  confess  that  we  really 
do  not  know.  We  are  ei)iuiiiu-  to  believe  that 
some  of  our  pomuKUits  on  current  atfairs  are  im- 
pressionistic and  oeeasionallv'  even  insjiirat  ioind  : 
how  then  can  we  explain  just  what  we  mean  .' 
Such  thiniis  are  clearly  beyoiul  detinition  at  tli'- 
moment:  they  take  time  to  Liet  ripe  aiid  nutritive. 
We  are  more  inclined  to  eiiti'riaiii  tiiis  view  since 
the  late  .Ml-.  Walt  Whitman  is  bciim  pedestaled 
as  perhaps  the  jLTreatest  |)oet  that  .\merica  has 
produced  and  some  advanced  critics  are  prochrm- 
inu-  him  the  jrreate.st  philosopher  and  o(hers  tin- 
greatest  priest  of  the  human  race — both  tif  which, 
we  presume,  the  i^reatest  jxM't  oufiht  to  he.  .\11 
this  strikes  us  as  stranye  i)ecause  we  can  easilv 
recall  Whitman's  time  and  I'emenibi'i-  that  the  |iic- 
ti;res(iue  term  " " bai'l)aric  ya\\|)"'  was  coined  to 
express  his  contem|)orarii's'  conception  of  his 
utterances.  It  was  often  ;illcui'<l  that  .Mr.  Wliit- 
man  did  nol  hinisell'  know  what  he  nicanl  by  his 
\\M-itint:s.  and  we  are  not  aware  that  he  ever 
denied  the  impeachment.  Now.  if  ^Ir.  Whitman 
did  not  explain  what  he  wrote.  wh\-  should  we.' 
Why  should  not  we  take  tlie  chances,  just  as  In- 
did.  that  some  future  seer  should  see  some  pro- 
fundity of  significance  in  our  words:  we  certainly 
do  not  propose  to  destroy  our  own  chances  of  a 
statue  by  dynamiting  the  concrete  pedestal  which 
we  are  now  reinforcing.  Pei'hai)s.  how<'ver.  we 
can  satisfy  anxious  readers,  without  incurring 
any  such  risk  of  ol>livion  l)y  simply  staling  a  fact 
of  recent  occurrence.  While  \^■e  wei-e  up  in  the 
Sacramento  valley,  tlu'  week  before  last,  we  had 
the  good  fortune  to  have  an  invitation  frnni  one 
of  the  most  progj-essive  farmers  to  sit  beside  liini 
on  the  bow  of  his  automobile  which  he  was  driv- 
ing himself,  and  the  juice  was  hardly  running 
befoi-e  he  began  to  s(jueak  around  the  gills  and 
broke  out  into  a  laugh,  smote  the  machine  on 
the  steering  wheel,  and  screanu'd:  "W^hat  did 
YOU  mean  in  your  editorial  that  you  w<Mild  like 
to  get  very  angry  Avithout  losing  your  temi)er? 
T  have  been  chuckling  over  that  ever  since  I  i-ead 


it  in  the  paper,  and  I  can't  be  sui'c  what  ,\ou 
mean."'  We  modestl.N  exi)ressed  satisfaction  that 
we  iiail  given  him  pleasure — that  the  Paciiic' 
l\ri;\i.  Pkkss  was  ^'2  per  ,vear  and  tliat  the  pub  I 
lislier  was  gettiiii:  so  mau.\  new  subsci'ibers  that  | 
he  had  to  get  .a  new  adding  machine  to  count 
them  U]).  "That  ma.v  all  be."  he  said,  "but  1  am 
beginning  to  believe  I  know  what  ,vou  nu^ant  b.\ 
thfd  remark,  antl  it  is  going  to  be  worth  more 
than  $2  ])er  .vear  to  know  it.  too.  It  is  this  wa.v  : 
this  morning  T  was  hauling  grain  with  an  eight- 
mule  team  and  one  consarned  nuile  was  alwa,\s 
getting  one  le.g-  over  the  draw-chain.  1  stojiped 
several  times  to  S(piare  that  nnile.  and  I  was 
getting  i)rett,\-  hot  under  the  chin  with  the  loss  of 
time  and  the  dust.  When  1  crawled  ii;iei<  onto 
the  wagon  I  kept  getting  fiotter.  and  1  had  a 
twitching  in  \i\y  ri.t-ht  leg  like  1  could  kick  thai 
mule's  ribs  in.  Hut  we  started  up  and  I  happened 
to  think  about  what  .vou  said,  and  1  had  to  laugh 
again.  .Jnst  aixnit  then  the  niule  wvtit  over  the 
chain  another  tinu'.  and.  thinks  I.  here's  where 
I  get  nuul  without  los'iig  m,\-  temper:  if  that 
damule  wants  to  go  on  thi-ee  h-.u-s.  let  him  ,1/0  it 
a  spell."  .\nd  he  did:  lau.L'hin.ir  again  as  he  fin- 
ished the  recital.  It  was  a  good  ileal  to  ilo. 
I'nr  there  was  some  risk  to  the  mule  -the  same 
beiny  now  (puitable  at  20c.  \n-r  lb.  live  weight: 
for  that  is  the  i)rice  of  .\dun,>:'  nudes  in  that  section, 
liei-ein  is  a  sei-nion.  sui-el,v :  imt  who  wants  to 
preach  to  a  nude  '  It  is  traditional  that  impreca- 
tor,\  medicine  alone  nio\es  a  mule:  let  us  |ii-oceed 
to  that. 

The  Mule  and  His  Daddy. 

Hut  wv  have  luiw  a  greater  responsibilit.v  than 
explanation  of  our  own  meaning.  Whatevei-  it 
means,  it  api)lies  to  this  tai'itf  legislation  in  its 
relation  to  California  prosperit.v,  as  we  previousl.v 
l)ointed  out,  ami  we  refer  to  it  to  im])i'ess  the 
lesson  that  making  the  ju'otection  of  .\merican 
industries  a  political  football  is  going  to  jiut  Cali- 
I'oriiia  in  the  pinch  of  the  do(U'  uidess  the  impend- 
ing calamit.v  can  be  aver-ted.  We  have  conteniled 
that  protection  has  no  more  place  in  politics  than 
|)atriotism  has:  oi*,  rather,  that  both  shoidd  per- 
meate politics  so  that  no  issue  for  offices  on  either 
of  these  fundamentals  of  American  citizenship 
woukl  be  possible.  Of  course,  questions  ma.\' 
arise  alxuit  both  of  them,  but  the  iiart,\-  platforms 
are  not  the  forum  for  their  discussion  inu-  the 
general  election  the  tribuiud  for  their  .settlement. 
This  all  being  true,  at  least  in  our  luition.  it  is 
hei-e  that  we  begin  to  exhort  the  nude.  .\ow.  b,\' 
(•(Ulunon  consent,  and  by  no  device  of  oui's.  the 
emblem  of  one  of  the  great  political  parties  is  the 
donke.v.  just  as  that  of  aiu)ther  is  the  elephant, 
and  perhai)s  that  of  another  will  be  the  fish 
jierhaps:  who  knows.'  The  off'spring  of  the  don- 
key by  irregular  descent  is  the  mule,  which  itai'- 
takes  of  the  luiture  of  his  dadd.v  :  measurabl,v  in 
tile  ears  and  tail,  and  immeasui-abl.v  in  the  alac- 
i  it,\  of  his  lii'els.  for  he  is  much  worse  as  a  kicker 
than  his  daddy.  Now  when  (Uie  of  these  great 
parties  (of  animals,  siirel.v.  for  we  are  discussing 
natural  historv)  indulges  its  iiiitural  propeiisit.\' 
for  evil  it  has  alwa.vs.  hitherto,  made  a  mess  of 
.\nierican  industr.v.  and  when  it  takes  into  the 
business  its  offspring,  there  is  apt  to  rise  a  clatter 
of  heels  upon  the  solar  plexus  of  prosperity,  the 
ultimate  eft'ect  of  which  has  never  yet  been  meas- 
ured, and  we  hoi)e  may  never  be.  All  of  this  con- 
vinces us  that  it  is  unsafe  and  unwise  to  allow 
such  important  interests  as  the  ])rotection  of 
American  industries  from  unfair  competition  with 
cheap  and,  subsidized  foreign  products,  to  become 
ammunition  in  the  battle  for  political  domination 
— as  we  argued  on  a  former  occasion  at  consider- 
able length.    And  .vet  that  is  just  what  has  been 


done  dnrin>;-  the  last  few  weeks,  and  it  occurs  to 
us  that  it  must  be  at  a  good  deal  of  risk  to  the 
mule,  even  if  the  people  do  allow  it  to  go  on 
that  wa.\  for  a  spell.  We  count  it  of  less  moment 
to  the  donkey,  or  less  moment  to  the  countrv  be- 
cause of  the  donkey.  f(u-  the  mule  is  not  only 
worth  several  times  as  nuich  as  his  daddy,  but  if 
it  were  not  for  the  mule  no  one  would  consider 
the  donkey  worth  an.\  thing  af  all.  or  give  him 
even  thistle-room. 

What  We  and  Mr.  Taft  Think  of  It. 

We  dislike  to  jint  it  just  that  way.  but  the  Sci- 
ence Workers'  rnion.  to  which  we  belong,  has 
an  indexible  rule  that  i)i'ecedence  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  |)i-iority  of  publication.  .Mr.  Taft  ma.\- 
lijive  made  the  discovery  first,  but  credit  goes  with 
till'  first  i>ul)lication.  which  was  in  the  P.acikic 
Hri{.\i,  I'iiKss  of  .\u<;ust  12— tlnu-efor.'  .Mr.  Taft 
has  to  take  our  tlust.  In  a  imblie  address  at  Ham- 
ilton. .Massachusetts.  President  Taft  said,  con- 
cerning the  tariff  bills  which  he  vetoed  last  week  : 

"The  tariff"  bills  bear  internal  evidence  that 
they  rested  on  a  basis  of  not  'tariff'  for  revenue 
onl.\-.'  but  'tariff"  f(M'  jiolitics  only.'  The  democrats 
and  insiiiuent  reimblicans  did  'play  jxjitics'  of 
the  most  irresponsible  character  in  resT)ect  to 
those  tariff"  bills.  Never  in  the  history  of  the 
uovermiii'iil.  1  Venture  to  say.  have  imjxirtant 
public  interests  been  dealt  with  in  such  a  light- 
heai'ted  way,  with  such  absolute  ignorance  of  the 
eff'ect  of  legislation  and  with  .such  willingness  to 
sacrifice  business  interests  to  political  exigencies 
as  in  tile  present  legislation,  which  has  just  been 
defeated." 

This  is  a  clear  ciiar<;e  that  the  raw  tariff'  laws 
which  passed  Congress  are  to  be  cred'ted  to  the 
devotees  of  the  donkey  and  to  such  near-donkeys 
as  thought  best  to  vote  with  them,  not  f(H-  [iros- 
jierity  to  the  countr.\-.  but  for  [lolitics  to  tlieiii- 
si'lves.  This  sort  of  thing  will  not  go  far  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  it  must  be  counted  fortunate  that  some 
excellent  reiireseutati ves  who  are  strong  for  cer- 
tain needed  reforms  are  not  willine  to  ])lay  the 
tariff"  game  to  the  extent  of  endangering  indus- 
tries for  the  .sake  of  getting  offices.  What  we 
have  to  do  from  this  on  is  to  see  to  it  that  more 
such  representatives  are  awakened  to  their  duties 
Itefore  the  issue  arises  airain  during  the  coming 
wintei'. 

The  Bankers  Care  More  for  Agriculture. 

We  turn  now  to  something  pleasanter.  to  wit: 
the  bankers'  reviseil  attituth'  toward  agriculture. 
They  are  surel.v  not  making  such  jackasses  of 
themselves  as  some  (d'  the  politicians  are;  on 
the  other  hand,  they  are  guiding,  guarding  and 
protecting  agriculture  as  people,  who  know  wher" 
their  true  interest  lies,  ought  to.  Hut  we  cannof 
ful.soiii'dy  jirai.se  them  without  noting  a  little  dis- 
crimination which  keeps  them  off"  our  highest 
pedestal :  tlie,v  do  not  rise  to  the  highest  socialistic 
l)rinciple  that  one  man  is  as  good  as  another.  We 
have  noticed  that  the.v  come  to  confer  with  the 
publisher,  hat  in  hand;  and  with  the  editor,  cane 
iii  hand — but  ah  us! — such  is  life:  we  do  not  re- 
sent it — personaIl.\'  an  editor  takes  what  he  can 
get  and  is  glad  he  gets  an,v1hing.  The  editor  is 
the  nu)st  devoted  and  self- forgetful  man  in  the 
world  :  if  the  cause  he  espouses  prospers,  he  does 
not  care  what  hai)pens  to  the  seat  of  his  trou- 
sirs — but  we  are  writing  about  bankers.  It  is 
l<irgel,v  due  to  the  imju'oved  attitude  of  the  bank- 
ers, rural  and  urban,  that  development  of  agricul- 
tural properties  is  now  proceeding  so  rapidlv  in 
this  State  and  elsewhere.  Note  what  they  are 
now  doing  in  W^isconsin:  At  their  recent  con- 
vention at  Milwaukee,  the  State  Hankers'  Asso- 
ciation unanimously  decided  to  aid  in  the  dis- 
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tribution  of  pure-seed  grains  and  the  dissemina- 
tion of  agricultural  knowledge  through  the  me- 
dium of  farmers'  meetings  and  exhibitions.  The 
plan  as  outlined  will  involve  the  division  of  the 
State  into  circuits,  three  to  five  banks  composing 
each  circuit.  The  College  of  Agriculture  will  de- 
termine the  circuit  meeting  dates  and  will  send 
a  representative  to  each  gathering.  The  local 
committees  in  each  case  will  make  arrangements 
for  the  meeting  and  will  solicit  prizes  from  the 
local  business  men  for  the  farm  products  exhib- 
ited. Winners  in  the  local  circuits  will  be  al- 
lowed to  exhibit  their  produce  at  the  annual  bank- 
ers' show  which  will  be  held  during  the  Farmers" 
Course  at  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Madison. 

Women  Voting. 

We  have  been  courteously  invited  by  the  com- 
mittee in  charge  of  the  propaganda  in  favor  of 
Constitutional  Amendment  No.  8,  providing  votes 
for  women,  to  undertake  regular  and  somewhat 
voluminous  publication  to  that  end.  We  have 
politely  declined  the  effort  as  unnecessary.  This 
journal  has  stood  for  suffrage  for  women  nearly 
as  long  as  we  can  remember.  We  believe  our 
readers  have  already  set  their  alarm  clocks  so 
that  they  will  be  sure  to  vote  early  on  that  day. 
It  is  quite  superfluous  for  us  to  exhort  our  read- 
ers toward  a  course  of  action  they  have  already 
decided  to  adopt.  In  fact,  some  of  our  readers, 
who  have  confided  to  us  their  inmost  convictions 
on  the  subject,  seem  to  be  somewhat  overconvict- 
ed.  We  remember  one  old  farmer-friend  in  par- 
ticular who  told  us  recently:  "In  this  matter  of 
women  voting,  it  looks  to  me  like  a  man's  chance 
of  a  lifetime.  My  old  lady  doesn't  know  whether 
she  wants  to  vote  or  not,  and,  by  heck,  I'm  going 
to  make  her.  It  will  be  the  first  time  I  have  had 
my  own  way  in  forty  years." 

Legal  Good  Health  of  the  Old  Raisin  Association. 

When  the  autopsy  shows  organs  normal  we  are 
apt  to  blame  the  departed  for  dying  and  causing 
us  so  much  sadness.  It  seems  to  be  about  the 
way  with  the  California  Raisin  Growers'  Associa- 
tion which  was  formed  for  the  jmrpose  of  packing, 
advertising  and  selling  raisins  and  had  under  eon- 
tract  2800  raisin  growers  in  1903.  In  the  course 
of  business  it  advanced  to  some  growers  more 
money  than  their  crops  sold  for,  and  when  it  tried 
to  recover  the  overpayment  it  was  met  by  a  suit 
from  those  who  had  been  paid  too  much,  contend- 
ing that  the  Association  was  organized  to  create 
a  monopoly  in  the  raisin  trade ;  but  the  Supreme 
Justices,  with  the  Superior  Court,  hold  that  there 
was  nothing  in  the  evidence  to  show  that  the  Asso- 
ciation had  engaged  in  any  conspiracy  for  the  re- 
straint of  trade,  arbitrary  fixing  of  prices,  or  had 
arranged  to  exclude  raisins  from  packing-houses 
not  delivered  by  them.  This  is  certainly  a  vin- 
dication of  the  right  of  producers  to  associate  for 
produce-selling  which  will  be  valuable  in  many 
ways.  But  what  sadness  there  must  be  in  the 
thought  that  producers  could  be  found  who  would 
impeach  their  own  right  to  associate  for  the  pro- 
motion of  their  own  interests  for  the  sake  of  gain- 
ing a  few  dollars. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Potato  Growing. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  state  in  what  locality 
the  best  early  potatoes  are  grown  and  the  aver- 
age wholesale  price  received  by  the  grower.  Can 
they  be  raised  on  wheat  lands  without  irrigation 
as  an  early  crop? — Enquirer,  Seattle,  Wash. 

The  fullest  account  of  potato  growing  meth- 
ods in  this  State  is  given  in  our  book  on  "Cali- 
fornia Vegetables".    Early  potatoes  are  grown 


in  thermal  situations  in  all  parts  of  the  State 
where  they  are  found — around  the  bay  of  San 
Francisco,  on  the  mesas  in  southern  California, 
and  to  some  extent  at  slight  elevations  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  State.  The  potato  will  stand 
some  frost,  but  one  has,  for  an  early  crop,  to 
guard  against  the  locations  subject  to  hard  freez- 
ing. Prices  fluctuate  considerably,  according  to 
relation  of  new  and  old  supplies  when  the  for- 
mer come  in.  We  expect  to  take  up  the  potato 
trade  in  a  special  article  before  long. 

Most  of  our  potatoes  are  grown  without  irri- 
gation because  the  California  winter  tempera- 
tures favor  their  growing  during  the  rainy  sea- 
son. The  middle  season  and  late  potatoes  are 
grown  on  moist  lowlands  where  irrigation  is  not 
necessary.  On  the  plains  where  wheat  is  chiefly 
grown,  potatoes  are  not  largely  produced  because 
they  may  be  too  frosty  in  the  winter  and  too 
dry  in  the  summer,  but,  of  course,  in  proper  situ- 
ations much  of  the  land  which  is  used  for  pota- 
toes has  at  some  time  produced  wheat  or  barley, 
corn  or  sorghum,  and  other  field  crops. 

Alfalfa  Sowing. 

To  the  Editor:  I  intend  sowing  alfalfa  this 
fall  on  land  that  has  some  very  compact  hard 
spots.  I  aim  to  doctor  these  spots  with  gypsum 
at  the  rate  of  about  1000  lb.  jier  acre  and  culti- 
vate the  gypsum  in  thoroughly  two  or  three  weeks 
before  sowing  the  alfalfa  seed.  Would  this  be 
all  right?  Is  there  danger  of  injury  to  seed  by 
coming  in  contact  with  gypsum?  How  can  I 
make  sure  of  getting  good  alfalfa  seed  free  from 
dodder  weeds  and  weevil? — P.  Ailing,  Lodi. 

Gypsum  will  not  hurt  the  alfalfa  seed.  It  is 
not  corrosive  like  an  alkali.  Whether  it  will 
have  time  enough  to  ameliorate  the  soil  in  the 
spots  in  the  period  you  mention  depends  upon 
there  being  moisture  enough  present  at  the  time. 
To  be  sure  of  the  seed  yovi  may  get  such  assur- 
ance as  you  can  from  the  dealer  that  his  seed  has 
been  tested,  or  you  may  have  a  sample  tested  at 
your  own  expense  before  buying.  Miss  Alice  F. 
Crane,  314  Cherry  street,  San  Francisco,  is  a  pro- 
fessional seed-tester  with  whom  you  can  corre- 
spond. 

Lice  on  Pansies. 

To  the  Editor :  Our  pansy  plants  are  dying 
from  the  ravages  made  upon  them  by  a  green 
louse  resembling  those  sometimes  found  on  rose 
bushes.  I  have  tried  cayenne  pepper  water,  soap 
suds — others  have  tried  tobacco  water — taking 
them  up  by  the  roots  and'  soaking  all  over  in 
water  all  night,  then  transplanting  them  in  new 
dirt,  all  in  vain.  Can  you  tell  me  what  will  de- 
stroy the  lice? — Reader,  Redding. 

You  not  only  have  to  kill  the  plant-lice,  but  to 
keep  killing  them.  They  multiply  so  fast  that 
no  louse  remembers  what  hit  his  grandfather. 
Your  treatment  was  heroic :  it  probably  killed 
everything  it  touched  but  the  eggs,  and  it  only 
takes  a  short  time  to  get  a  new  stock  from  the 
outside.  Use  the  soap  or  tobacco  solutions  every 
few  days.  The  pepper  probably  only  made  them 
feel  good  during  this  cool  summer. 

Fruit  Trees  and  Sunburn. 

To  the  Editor :  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  how 
long  it  is  wise  to  leave  protection  around  young 
fruit  trees  set  out  in  March  in  this  hot  valley? 
The  trees  are  doing  well,  but  we  could  not  tell 
when  to  take  away  protection.  We  have  a  vari-  j 
ety  of  trees. — Reader,  Colusa. 

We  suppose  you  refer  to  protection  from  sun- 
burn. It  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  protection 
all  through  the  autumn,  for  the  autumn  sun  is 
often  very  hot,  and  as  the  sap  flow  lessens,  the 
danger  of  burning  is  apparently  greater.  The 
bark  also  must  be  protected  against  the  spring 
sunshine,  even  before  the  leaves  appear.  So  long 
as  the  sun  has  a  chance  at  the  bark,  you  must  pro- 
tect it  from  sunburn. 


An  Amateur's  Problem. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  just  purchased  a  place 
on  which  there  is  an  apricot  tree  (the  only  one 
large  enough  to  bear)  that  appears  to  be  almost 
dead;  all  but  a  very  few  small  green  leaves  are 
gone,  and  it  Iooks  very  bad,  still  I  think  it  might 
be  saved  if  I  only  knew  what  to  do.  I  also  would 
appreciate  it  very  much  if  you  could  advise  best 
means  to  prevent  gophers  killing  all  my  tomatoes 
by  snipping  them  off  just  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground. — Beginner,  Los  Angeles. 

Presumably  your  apricot  tree  is  suffering  from 
too  much  standing  water  during  the  dormant  sea- 
son, or  from  a  lack  of  water  during  the  dry  sea- 
son. The  remedy  would  be  to  correct  moisture 
conditions,  either  by  underdrainage  for  winter  ex- 
cess or  by  irrigation  for  summer  deficiency.  When 
a  tree  gets  into  a  position  such  as  you  describe,' 
it  should  be  cut  back  freely  and  irrigation  sup- 
plied, if  the  soil  is  dry,  in  the  hope  that  the  roots 
may  be  able  to  restore  themselves  and  promote 
a  new  growth  in  the  top.  This  should  have  been 
done  earlier  in  the  season,  but  it  is  the  only 
thing  which  can  be  suggCvSted  as  likely  to  help  the 
tree  in  its  present  condition. 

The  way  to  keep  gophers  from  killing  tomatoes 
is  to  kill  the  gophers.  It  may  be  done  by  trap- 
ping, poisoning,  or  drowning  out,  if  your  plat 
can  be  fixed  for  flooding. 

Waste  Water  and  Sulphur. 

To  the  Editor:  Kindly  advise  me  through  your 
paper  as  to  the  feasibility  of  using  wash  water, 
etc..  for  watering  fruit  trees  and  vegetables.  My 
supply  of  fresh  water  will  be  limited.  Will  dry 
sulphur  injure  vegetables  if  sprinkled  over  them 
for  the  purpose  of  killing  bugs? — Subscriber,  Sui- 
sun. 

You  can  use  the  waste  water  to  advantage. 
Kitchen  sink  water  is  not  desirable  because  of 
its  great  content  of  grease,  but  wash-tub  and 
bath-tub  water  are  good.  Strong  soapsuds  should 
be  mixed  with  considerable  rinsing  water  to  es- 
cape excessive  content  of  alkali.  Run  the  water 
in  hoe-ditches,  along  the  rows  of  vegetables,  hoe- 
ing thoroughly  as  soon  as  the  land  hoes  well, 
changing  the  runs  of  water  so  that  the  soil  does 
not  become  compacted  but  is  kept  friable  and 
lively.  Sulphur  seldom  injures  anything — not 
even  the  bugs.  It  is  of  very  small  insectieidal 
value,  except  for  mites.  It  is  chiefly  useful  in 
fighting  some  kinds  of  fungi. 

Perfume  Farming. 

To  the  Editor:  As  I  am  taking  some  of  the 
correspondence  courses  from  an  Ea.stern  college- 
I  asked  if  they  could  put  me  in  touch  with  an 
authority  on  distilling  perfumes  from  flowers. 
They  were  unable  to  do  so,  but  referred  me  to 
you.  I  should  be  much  obliged  to  you  if  you 
could  tell  me  of  anybody  who  would  give  me 
full  instruction  on  this  subject. — E.  C,  Orange, 
Virginia. 

We  regret  to  say  that  although  many  experi- 
ments have  been  made  and  some  industries  pro- 
jected along  the  line  of  perfume  extraction  in  this 
State,  none  have  passed  the  experimental  stage 
nor  demonstrated  their  profitability,  so  far  as  we 
know. 

Italian  Rye  Grass. 

To  the  Editor:  What  kind  of  grass  is  enclosed? 
Also  the  best  method  to  eradicate  it? — J.  W.  M., 
Seiad  Valley. 

The  grass  is  the  Italian  rye  grass,  or  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  the  Italian  variety  of  the  peren- 
nial rye  grass.  It  is  proving  a  very  satisfactory 
grass  in  California  for  moderate  drought  resist- 
ance and  for  winter  growing,  and  a  great  deal 
of  it  is  being  sown  for  these  purposes.  You  can 
readily  kill  it  out  by  cultivation,  but  most  people 
are  more  occupied  with  its  propagation  than  with 
its  destruction. 
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An  Effective  Mulch  by  Con- 
tinued Stirring. 


Tt  is  a  good  time  of  the  year  to  see  how  much 
inoisture  has  been  retained  in  the  subsoil  by  sum- 
mer cultivation.  In  the  Pacific  Rural  Prkss  of 
Juno  3  we  had  a  discussion  as  to  whether  it  is 
desirable  to  cultivation  whether  the  surface  layer 
often  ealk'd  the  earth-mulch  had  become  com- 
j)acted  or  not.  We  demurred  to  the  statement 
that  there  was  nothiufr  to  gain  by  cultivation 
after  the  midch  was  secured  by  earlier  working. 
Those  who  remember  that  discussion  will  be  in- 
terested in  the  position  taken  by  IMr.  Campbell, 
the  dry-farming  apostle,  in  answer  to  a  claim  that 
the  mulch  ought  to  be  let  alone.  The  following 
is  the  occasion  of  the  comments  by  Mr.  Campbell: 

"No  necessity  exists  for  any  sort  of  cultivation 
if  the  surface  of  the  field  is  already  covered  with 
a  nuilch  of  loose  earth.  The  advice  to  keep  drag- 
ging some  form  of  implement  through  the  field 
between  the  rows  of  corn  whether  it  rains  or  not 
is  ill  founded.  Nothing  is  gained  by  re-stirring 
a  mulch  that  already  e.\ists.  so  that  cultivation 
need  follow  only  beating  rains  that  spoil  the 
mulch." — Nebraska  Farmer. 

These  editorial  remarks  are  based  upon  a  pub- 
lication by  Professor  Pugsley  of  the  Nebraska  sta- 
tion. In  our  comments  on  the  same  proposition 
in  our  issue  of  June  3  we  dissented  from  the 
view  that  a  summer  mulch  once  formed  should 
not  be  stirred.  California  experience  has  demon- 
strated increased  moisture  conservation  by  con- 
tinued c\dtivation.  The  same  position  is  taken 
by  ]\rr.  H.  W.  Campbell  in  his  Scientific  Farmer, 
as  follows: 

The  conclusions  [of  Professor  Pugslcyl  are 
based  wholly  on  theory  and  cannot  be  substan- 
tiated by  practical  demonstration.  There  is  no 
question  in  our  mind  retrarding  this  matter  of 
cultivation.  During  the  very  dry  years  of  1804. 
inOl.  1910.  and  the  present  year.  1911.  we  have 
proved  the  truth  of  our  position.  In  1894.  in  a 
cultivation  of  a  ])otato  crop,  we,  by  accident,  dis- 
covered a  perfectly  reliable  rule  to  govern  culti- 
vation during  periods  of  severe  drouth. 

Watch  carefully  the  toj)  of  the  firm  soil  under 
the  mulch.  So  long  as  this  top  remains  moist, 
cidtivation  is  not  necessary,  but  when  this  top 
begins  to  show  dry,  immediate  cultivation  is  nec- 
essary. In  the  production  of  the  potato  crop  in 
1894.*  we  followed  this  rule  explicitly.  The  cor- 
rectness of  this  rule  we  proved  time  and  again, 
by  brushing  away  the  nudch  in  a  part  of  the  field 
liuit  had  not  been  cultivated  for  from  six  to  ten 
days.  Here  we  M'ould  find  the  firm  soil  just  be- 
neath the  mulch  becomins-  dry.  Then  going  to 
the  part  of  the  field  that  had  been  cultivated 
the  previous  day,  we  invariably  found  the  firm 
soil  moist,  proving  the  value  of  stirring  the  dry 
mulch,  although  the  cultivation  was  Jio  deeper. 

In  1901  we  carried  a  crop  of  corn  through  that 
very  drouthy  sea.son  at  Hill  City,  Kansas,  and 
kept  it  growing  perfectly,  by  maintaing  the  same 
condition  up  to  the  time  of  the  wheat  harvest. 
The  weather  being  hot  and  very  windy,  we  had 
much  difficulty  in  cutting  the  wheat,  owing  to 
the  fact  of  excessive  heat  and  high  winds.  It 
yielded  42V2  bushels  ])er  acre,  while  the  other 
wheat  fields  in  the  vicinity  were  not  worth  cut- 
ting. Being  short  of  help,  we  neglected  the  corn 
for  sixteen  days,  when  we  found  that  a  crust 
had  been  formed  that  could  not  be  broken  with- 
out destroying  the  roots,  so  we  left  it  and  the 
corn  ceased  to  grow,  although  there  was  moistui'e 
beneath  the  crust. 

The  i)resent  year  we  have  sixty  acres  of  corn 
on  the  lloldrege  farm.  When  the  excessive  hot 
weather  came  w-e  followed  the  foregoing  rule  and 
gave  this  field  five  cultivations  between  the  last 
rain  in  ilay  and  July  8.  On  the  seventh  of  July 
we  examined  this  field  in  no  less  than  a  dozen 
places,  and  at  every  point  examined,  we  could 
make  a  ball  of  the  top  one-half  inch  of  the  firm 
soil  beneath  the  mulch.  Great  care  was  exercised 
to  avoid  disurbing  the  roots,  which  we  found 
in  large  numbers  from  one-half  inch  to  one  inch 
below  the  top  of  the  firm  soil.  This  field  of  corn 
is  today,  July  24,  fully  six  feet  high,  tassels  just 


breaking  out  and  eai-s  beginning  to  show,  while 
other  fields  in  that  locality  are  not  to  exceed  three 
feet  in  height — most  of  them  badly  damaged. 

The  advantage  of  this  method  of  cultivation  is 
found  in  the  feet  that  the  heat  of  the  sun  pene- 
trating the  soil  mulch  to  the  firm  mosit  soil  be- 
neath heats  it  to  a  degree  that  causes  the  moisture 
tc  be  transformed  into  steam  or  vapor,  which  rises 
and  to  some  extent  moistens  the  mulch  sufficientl\' 
to  establish  capillary  action  up  and  through  the 
nuilch.  Now  the  longer  the  mulch  is  allowed  to 
remain  undi.stur])ed  the  faster  will  the  moisture 
escape  by  evaporation.  This  transmission  of  the 
moisture  is  what  causes  the  crust  to  form.  Once 
formed  down  to  or  beyond  the  point  where  the 
feeding  roots  of  the  corn  are  found,  you  are  up 
against  it  and  the  corn  will  suffer. 

As  Professor  Pugsley  observed,  to  break  this 
crust  by  deeper  cultivation  is  very  dangerous.  Do 
not  dare  to  cultivate  deeper  to  break  the  crust 
when  it  has  enveloped  the  feeding  roots.  It  was 
the  known  fact  of  the  damage  to  corn  by  this  kind 
of  cultivation  that  fixed  the  idea  of  the  corn  grow- 
ers, a  few  years  ago,  that  it  was  wrong  to  culti- 
vate corn  when  it  was  dry.  They  wen'  positive 
that  it  would  ruin  the  corn. 

Stay  with  your  corn,  keep  stirring  that  mulch 
often  enough  to  keep  the  top  of  the  firm  .soil  moist. 
Thus  you  can  prevent  the  loss  of  your  moi.sture  by 
evaporation  and  keep  it  in  the  soil  for  the  use  of 
the  plant.  Last  year,  and  this  year  too.  there 
would  have  been  millions  of  bushels  of  corn  in 
Nebraska,  if  her  farmers  had  cultivated  accord- 
ing to  the  above  rule. 


FAMILY  PRUNE  PICKING  WORKS  WELL. 

Readers  of  the  Pacific  Rurai,  Prkss  will  re- 
member our  references  to  the  undertaking  of 
Jlr.  Homer  A.  Craig  and  his  associates  of  the 
Farmers'  Union  committee  to  ])romote  orchard 
work  by  enlistment  of  city  families  as  help  in 
the  fruit  harvest.  This  enterprise  is  now  on,  and 
we  hope  Mr.  Craig  will  give  us  quite  fully  his 
experience  and  the  conclusions  therefrom  at  the 
end  of  the  season.  Many  are  waiting  to  hear 
from  him  just  how  his  i)lans  worked  out.  Mean- 
time, we  find  an  interesting  sketch  by  Amanda 
M.  Miller  in  the  San  Jose  Mercury,  from  which 
we  take  some  observations : 

T  found  the  little  colony  which  for  five  years 
has  gathered  Jlr.  Craig's  crop  of  prunes  under 
the  cool  shade  of  a  clump  of  elm  and  walnut 
trees,  the  mothers  sitting  in  rocking  chairs,  if 
you  plea.se,  the  youngsters  swinging  hilariously 
in  the  three  swings  which  hang  from  the  curving 
branch  of  a  big  pepper  tree  close  by.  And  not  a 
single  "old,  drawn  look"  could  I  find. 

"Have  you  begun  gathering  the  prunes  yet?" 
1  (incstioned.  for  such  ease  in  fruit  season  seemed 
imjiossible. 

The  two  mothers  exchanged  glances  and  smiled. 

"We  gathered  a  ton  this  morning  and  we  came 
in  before  10  o'clock,"  was  the  answer.  And.  in 
answer  to  my  exclamation,  added:  "That  means 
a  half  ton  for  each  of  us  in  about  two  and  a  half 
hours. " 

"And  what  time  do  you  begin  work  in  the 
afternoon?"  I  asked,  for  they  had  made  no  move 
to  get  out,  and  it  was  then  4. 

"We  never  go  out  until  it  is  cool.  We  can  keep 
the  prunes  picked  close  enough  in  that  way  so  that 
none  spoil,  and  we  have  plenty  of  time  to  do  our 
housework. ' ' 

So  far,  .so  good.  But  what  might  be  well  enough 
on  small  orchards  nught  not  work  at  all  on  large 
ones.    I  suggested  as  much  to  Mr.  Craig. 

"Bless  you,"  he  said,  heartily.  "It  does  just  as 
well  on  big  as  on  small  places.  I  heard  a  day  or 
two  ago  that  a  man  with  100  tons  of  prunes  to 
care  for  was  advertising  for  white  families  to  help 
him.  lie  has  50  people  there  now — all  white — and 
he  was  delighted  when  I  told  him  how  to  secure 
the  extra  25  families  he  needed.  Why.  do  you 
know  that  over  1400  parents  and  children  have 
been  directly  placed  in  the  fruit  orchards  about 
here  since  the  fruit  began  to  ripen.  And  of  course 


we  know  that  there  are  thousands  of  others  who 
have  secured  positions  through  their  own  efforts 
and  of  whom  we  have  no  account." 

The  mere  handling  of  California's  fruit  crop 
costs  the  growers  from  $2,000,000  to  $2,500,000 
yearly:  and  in  our  own  fruitfid  vallej'  for  prunes 
alone  Mr.  Craig  estimates  that  at  the  most  con- 
servative estimate  $200,000  will  ])e  ])aid  out  for 
gathering  this  crop. 

IIow  much  better,  then,  reasons  Mr.  Craig,  that 
this  vast  sum  should  go  into  the  pockets  of  fam- 
ilies who  need  it  and  who  enjoy  the  outing  in  the 
country  besides,  than  to  employ  aliens  who  will 
send  it  out  of  the  United  States.  All  of  which  is 
perfectly  good  reasoning,  and  bears,  besides,  the 
stamp  of  successful  trial. 

Mr.  Craig  is  uncommonly  modest  about  the  vast 
amount  of  time  and  work  he  has  bestowed  upon 
this  movement  which  he  has  so  steadfa.stl}-  advo- 
cated. He  gives  great  credit  to  the  press,  to  the 
school  boards  who  have  helped  him,  to  everybody, 
in  fact,  except  the  one  who  deserves  the  most 
credit — himself.  He  is  intensely  in  earnest  and 
desirous  of  the  success  of  this  white  family  helji 
movement. 

"If,"  says  Mr.  Craig,  "we  coidd  get  the  active 
co-operation  of  all  the  school  boards,  so  that  the 
vacations  could  be  made  to  conform  to  the  ripen- 
ing of  the  fi'uit  in  the  various  sections.  I  think  the 
whole  problem  of  helj)  would  be  solved.  The  chil- 
dren like  the  work ;  it  is  easy.  Tt  is  different  from 
their  school  work;  they  are  out  in  the  good  fresh 
air  and  away  from  the  temi)tations  that  beset  the 
idler  in  the  city:  they  get  (Miough  work  to  make 
them  keenly  enjoy  their  'playtime'  during  the 
rest  hours  of  midday,  and  they  have  something 
tangible  to  show  for  their  sumiiicr  outing  when 
they  return  to  the  city." 


COMMENTS  ON  RAISIN  SELLING. 


Charles  G.  Bonner,  a  Fresno  raisin  jiacker,  in 
a  public  letter,  has  advised  the  growers  in  the 
raisin  districts  to  hold  on  to  their  crops  until 
they  secure  at  least  4%  or  5  cents  a  pound.  lie 
claims  that  the  present  lull  in  buying  is  only 
temporary  and  that  good  prices  are  more  than 
justified  by  conditions:    He  says: 

"I  am  satisfied  that  over  half  the  crop  of 
raisins  is  already  under  contract  to  the  packers, 
nearly  half  the  crop  has  been  contracted  for  East- 
ern shi{)ment — could  more  be  expected  at  this 
.season  of  the  year? 

"Every  grower  has  had  an  offer  of  4%  cents 
for  his  crop  of  1911  raisins:  those  who  did  not 
sell  were  either  holding  for  5  cents  or  would  not 
sell  until  the  raisins  were  cured.  Why  should 
any  grower  have  changed  his  mind  in  the  last 
two  weeks?  Why  should  he  sell  today  for  4V1> 
after  refusing  4%  two  weeks  earlier?  All  the 
grower  needs  is  some  firmness  and  patience,  and 
he  will  undoubtedly  get  as  high  a  price  for  his 
raisins  as  he  has  yet  been  oft'ered,  and  possibly 
more." 

]Mr.  Bonner  gives  the  shipment  of  raisins  for 
the  vear  1907-08,  August  1  to  July  31,  as  59.22fi 
tons';  for  1908-09.  as  56,790  tons;  1909-10,  as 
60,425  tons,  and  1910-11,  as  66.223  tons,  and  esti- 
mates the  present  crop,  with  the  hold-over  from 
last  year  included,  at  only  57,000  tons  gross 
weight,  or  52,000  to  53,000  tons  packed  weight, 
a  little  in  excess  of  75%  of  last  year's  consump- 
tion, as  was  done  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press. 

He  states  that:  "Seeded  raisins  (in  which 
form  most  of  our  raisins  are  marketed)  can  be 
retailed  in  the  Cnited  States  with  good  profit  to 
the  jobber  and  retailer  at  15  cents  per  package. 
There  woidd  be  danger  in  forcing  prices  much 
higher,  yet,  note  shipments  August  1.  1907,  to 
January  ^,  1908,  in  round  figures  50,000  tons,  with 
prices  considerably  higher  than  this  year. 

"Let  the  growers  study  these  figures:  I  will 
not  venture  to  offer  any  further  suggestions  or 
give  any  more  advice." 


CALIFORNIA  CANNED  FRUITS  IN  BAVARIA. 

Consul  Ifft.  of  Nuremberg.  Bavaria,  writes: 
The  volume  of  sales  of  canned  and  tinned  goods 
in  Nuremberg,  with  its  population  of  325,000,  is. 
ir.  my  opinion,  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  aver- 
age American  city  of  the  same  size.    The  Amer- 
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iean  imports  of  this  class  are  principally  fruits — 
peaches,  pears,  apricots,  and  plums.  These  all 
come  from  California,  and  the  California  peaches 
are  highly  prized.  American  canned  fruits  are 
relatively  expensive,  the  average  cost  of  a  2- 


By  F.  W.  Popenoe,  of  Pasadena,  in  the  Pomona 
Journal  of  Economic  Botany,  Vol.  1,  No.  2. 

Among  the  fruits  brought  to  California  by  the 
Franciscan  fathers  when  they  established  their 
missions  along  this  coast,  more  than  one  hundred 
years  ago,  were  some,  like  the  olive  and  grape, 
whose  cultivation  is  today  an  important  factor 
in  our  horticulture.  But  there  is  one  at  least, 
which,  although  introduced  early  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  is  at  present  cultivated  only  a  lit- 
tle more  extensively  than  it  was  at  that  remote 
day.  This  is  the  White  Sapote,  or  Zapote  Blanco 
of  the  Mexicans,  botanically  known  as  Casimiroa 
edulis.  In  the  citj^  of  Santa  Barbara  there  is  still 
to  be  seen  an  aged  tree  which  has  survived  all 
vicissitudes  from  the  early  mission  planting,  be- 
ing without  doubt  over  one  hundred  years  old. 
This  tree  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  horticul- 
tural landmarks  of  California,  as  it  has  the  honor 
of  having  been  the  first  tropical  fruit  tree  planted 
in  this  State.  Several  other  trees  much  more  re- 
cently planted  are  now  in  bearing  and  have  helped 
to  demonstrate  that  this  fruit  is  well  adapted 
to  our  climate,  and  with  the  increasing  interest 
now  being  taken  in  the  subtropical  fruits,  it 
seems  likely  that  this  one  will  soon  receive  the 
attention  which  it  deserves. 

The  White  Sapote  is  a  member  of  the  order  Eu- 
taceae,  and  is  found  growing  both  wild  and  cul- 
tivated in  the  States  of  Sinaloa  and  Durango,  and 
other  parts  of  northern  and  central  Mexico.  The 
tree  is  handsome,  having  large,  palmate  leaves, 
glossy  green  on  the  upper  surface,  and  with  age 
forms  a  dense,  dome-shaped  head  of  foliage.  As 
an  ornamental  alon^  it  is  of  value,  and  possesses 
good  possibilities  as  a  street  and  avenue  tree.  The 
fruits  greatly  resemble  in  appearance  an  apple 
or  a  quince,  and  the  better  varieties  are  as  large 
as  a  good-sized  apple.  When  fully  ripe  the  pidp 
becomes  quite  soft,  and  has  been  described  as  of 
a  delicious,  melting,  peach-like  flavor.  The  nor- 
mal season  of  ripening  is  October  and  November, 
but  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  fully  developed  it 
may  be  picked  and  ripened  in  the  house,  and  is 
then  quite  as  good  as  though  ripened  on  the  tree. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  results  ob- 
tained from  this  tree  in  southern  California,  both 
in  growth  and  fruiting,  have  been  produced  under 
the  most  adverse  conditions  in  practically  all  cases 
and  much  more  can  be  expected  when  it  is  put 
under  proper  cultivation. 

Of  the  local  trees  there  are  a  number  which 
produce  small  and  inferior  fruits,  worthless  or 
of  little  value.  This  is  the  case  with  the  old  tree 
in  Santa  Barbara,  referred  to  above,  but  there 
are  a  few  which  have  produced  fruits  equaling 
many  of  the  best  grown  in  Mexico,  and  althoTigh 
it  would  probably  be  possible  to  obtain  better 
varieties  by  going  to  Mexico  for  them,  those  de- 
scribed are  well  worth  propagating. 

Propagation  and  Culture. — Probably  the  prin- 
cipal reason  for  this  fruit  never  having  been 
brought  into  general  cultivation  in  Californa  lies 
in  the  fact  that  its  propagation  has  been  but  im- 
perfectly understood,  and  as  it  does  not  come  true 
from  seed,  it  has  been  impossible  to  perpetuate 
the  superior  varieties.  It  is  doubtful  if  much 
experimenting  has  been  done  in  the  propagation 
of  the  White  Sapote  by  budding  or  grafting,  but 
it  seems  reasonable  to  believe  that  it  will  not  be 
long  until  our  nurserymen  will  be  propagating  it 
in  this  way,  and  when  this  is  done  and  standard 
varieties  established,  it  promises  to  appear  in 
general  orchard  plantings  along  with  such  fruits 
as  the  avocado  and  mango. 

Quite  a  number  of  trees  have  Ix'en  grown  from 
seed  in  recent  years  and  disseminated  by  nursery- 
men, and  the  propagation  of  the  tree  in  this  way 
is  a  very  simple  matter.  The  seeds  do  not  retail' 
their  power  of  germination  for  a  great  length  of 
time  after  being  removed  from  the  fruit,  and 


pound  can  being  about  52  cents.  They  are  lux- 
uries purchased  only  by  the  well-to-do.  The  Ger- 
man products  are  considerably  cheaper,  the  aver- 
age price  being  less  than  24  cents,  except  apricots, 
which  cost  about  43  cents. 


should  be  planted  as  promptly  as  possible.  No 
special  treatment  is  necessary,  and  the  seedlings 
make  a  rapid  and  vigorous  growth  under  favor- 
able conditions.  The  seedlings  are  very  much 
inclined  to  spindle.  I  have  seen  many  which  have 
J  grown  to  a  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  before 
branching,  and  to  avoid  this  it  has  been  advised 
to  pinch  out  the  terminal  bud  when  the  tree  has 
attained  a  height  of  two  or  three  feet. 

The  tree  will  certainly  tolerate  a  great  amount 
of  harsh  treatment  and  still  thrive,  as  is  empha- 
sized by  the  behavior  of  many  of  the  local  trees 
which  have  had  no  cultivation  or  irrigation  for 
years,  and  still  bear  regularly  and  profusely  and 
are  in  a  flourishing  condition.  This  drought-re- 
sistant quality  makes  the  tree  very  valuable  for 
locations  where  there  is  an  insufficient  supply  of 
water. 

The  question  of  hardiness  has  probably  never 
been  definitely  settled.  In  his  Dictionary  of  Gar- 
dening, Nelson  predicts  that  it  will  prove  hardy 
in  Ireland  and  the  south  of  England,  and  no 
amount  of  frost  that  has  occurred  in  southern  Cal- 
ifornia has  been  sufficient  to  injure  even  the 
youngest  seedlings.  Doubtless  it  will  prove  hardy 
practically  all  over  the  State.  According  to  Von 
Mueller,  it  is  found  in  Mexico  up  to  heights  of 
7000  feet,  which  certainly  goes  to  show  that  it 
is  adapted  to  a  cool  climate. 

A  second  drawback  to  its  being  more  exten- 
sively planted  has  been  the  fact  that  the  seedling 
trees  do  not  come  into  bearing  until  eight  or  nine 
years  old,  but  this  is  a  difficulty  which  will  doubt- 
less be  eliminated  through  the  propagation  of 
the  tree  by  some  vegetative  means. 

Variations  and  Varieties. — Like  most  other  I 
fruits  grown  from  seeds,  the  White  Sapote  is  sub- 
ject to  considerable  variation.  With  the  local 
trees  no  two  have  produced  fruits  exactly  alike, 
and  there  are  even  marked  differences  between 
fruits  on  the  same  tree  in  many  instances. 

Especially  is  this  variation  noticeable  in  regard 
to  size.  None  of  the  trees  which  I  have  observed 
produce  fruits  of  anywhere  near  uniform  size, 
but  this  is  probably  due  in  a  large  measure  to 
lack  of  cultivation  and  irrigation.  For  many  years 
the  old  tree  in  Santa  Barbara  was  the  only  fruit- 
ing White  Sapote  in  California,  and  it  produced 
fruits  no  larger  than  a  cherry.  This  is  doubtless 
the  reason  that  in  early  accounts  of  this  species 
the  statement  is  made  that  the  fruits  are  from 
one-half  to  one  inch  in  diameter.  The  trees  which 
have  come  into  bearing  more  recently  have  pro- 
duced much  larger  fruits,  in  many  cases  up  to 
the  average  of  the  fruits  grown  in  Mexico. 

There  are  several  points  in  which  variation  is 
usually  shown  ;  in  form  there  is  considerable  dif- 
ference, and  while  the  majority  of  the  fruits  are 
round,  there  are  also  oval  varieties  and  many  trees 
which  produce  malformed  or  abortive  fruits  of 
practically  no  value.  In  color  there  is  also  con- 
siderable variation,  and  as  the  highly  colored 
fruits  are  naturally  the  most  attractive,  these 
would  be  the  most  desirable  for  market  purposes. 
The  finer  varieties  grown  in  Mexico  all  possess 
fairly  good  color,  and'  in  this  respect  the  Harvey 
is  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  Harvey  variety 
is  growing  on  a  vacant  lot  at  Sierra  Madre,  and 
so  far  as  I  have  seen,  is  our  largest  and  most 
highly  colored  variety.  Possibly  it  has  not  as 
fine  a  flavor  as  the  Gillespie,  but  the  proportion 
of  seed  to  fruit  is  consielerably  less  than  in  the 
latter  variety,  and  the  fruit  is  larger  and  pre- 
sents a  more  attractive  appearance.  Dr.  Fran- 
ceschi  states  that  this  tree  was  raised  and  planted 
in  its  present  location  by  J.  C.  Harvey,  formerly 
of  Los  Angeles.  In  and  around  Los  Angeles  are 
a  number  of  other  trees  raised  by  Mr.  Harvey, 
])i-obably  from  the  same  batch  of  seed,  and  these 
all  produce  fruits  very  similar  in  general  charac- 
teristics^, so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  they  could  not 


be  considered  as  distinct  varieties.  But  as  most 
of  them  are  inferior,  in  size  at  least,  the  Harvey 
is  the  only  one  of  the  lot  I  have  considered  it 
worth  while  to  describe. 

The  Gillespie  variety  is  growing  on  the  Gilles- 
pie place  at  Moutecito,  near  Santa  Barbara.  Dr. 
Franceschi  states  that  the  tree  was  planted  by  the 
late  Kinton  Stevens  in  1892.  While  not  so  large 
or  attractive  in  appearance  as  the  Harvey,  it  is 
probably  the  finest  flavored  of  the  local  varieties. 
It  is  quite  distinct  from  the  others  in  having  a 
rather  rough,  russet  exterior,  and  perfectly  de- 
veloped seeds. 

The  Parroquia  variety  is  growing  behind  the 
Catholic  church  on  State  street  in  Santa  Barbara, 
and  was  raised  by  Dr.  Franceschi  from  Mexican 
seed  and  planted  in  its  present  location  in  1896. 
So  far  as  I  have  seen,  it  contains  but  three  seeds, 
one  or  more  of  which  are  usually  undeveloped, 
and  it  also  differs  materially  in  form  from  the 
other  varieties  here  described. 

There  is  much  difference  in  the  quality  of  the 
fruits  produced  by  different  trees,  and  this  is,  of 
course,  one  of  the  most  important  points,  if  not 
the  most  important  of  all. 

Much  could  be  done  to  improve  this  fruit  by 
selection  and  crossing ;  the  number  of  seeds  could 
be  reduced,  or  the  seeds  eliminated  entirely ;  the 
flavor  could  be  improved,  and  a  fruit  could  be 
produced  combining  the  good  points  of  several 
varieties  and  eliminating  the  bad  ones.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  White  Sapote  will  be  given 
more  attention  in  the  future ;  it  certainly  merits 
a  more  general  cultivation,  and  to  the  plant 
breeder  it  presents  very  attractive  possibilities. 


MR.  WOODFORD'S  POINTS  ON  ORANGE 
PLANTING. 

According  to  a  Los  Angeles  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Fruit  Trade  Journal,  Mr,  B.  A. 
Woodford,  manager  of  the  California  Fruit  Grow- 
ers'  Exchange,  estimates  that  on  August  1  there 
were  about  4000  carloads  left  to  ship  from  south- 
ern California.  The  fruit  was  then  going  forward 
at  a  rate  of  from  80  to  100  ears  per  day.  It  is 
believed  that  there  are  upward  of  1500  cars  of 
lemons  yet  to  be  shipped,  and  from  2500  to  3000 
cars  of  Valencia  oranges.  Practically  all  other 
varieties  of  oranges  have  been  disposed  of. 

Last  year  there  had  been  shipped  at  this  date 
about  27,500  cars  of  citrus  fruits,  and  the  total 
for  last  season  up  to  October  31,  the  close  ot  the 
citrus  shipping  season,  was  approximately  31,000 
cars. 

The  shipment  of  citrus  fruits  is  fast  becoming 
practically  an  all-the-year  proposition,  whereas  a 
few  years  ago  it  began  in  November  and  closed 
about  June  or  July.  But  with  the  increase  of 
the  lemon  and  Valencia  acreage,  shipments  are 
now  continuing  throughout  the  fall,  and  the  lat- 
ter promise  largely  to  increase. 

Of  the  new  plantings  set  out  in  so-uthern  Cali- 
fornia this  year,  Mr.  Woodford  estimates  that 
one-third  is  navel  oranges,  one-third  valencias, 
and  the  other  third  lemons. 

While  this  would  make  the  same  acreage  in- 
crease of  each  fruit,  but  on  a  percentage  basis 
the  lemon  and  Valencia  increase  would  be  much 
larger  than  that  of  navels.  In  northern  California 
the  new  acreage  is  largely  navels. 

A  RARE  CITRUS  FRUIT  IN  FRESNO. 


Local  accounts  say  that  Mr.  A.  R.  Pearson  of 
Del  Rey  has  submitted  a  sample  of  candied  Sour 
Turanji  to  the  Fresno  Chamber  of  Commerce 
which  is  unique.  Sour  Turangi  is  a  citrus  fruit 
originally  brought  to  Fresno  from  India.  In  ap- 
pearance the  product  is  not  unlike  grape  |ruit, 
being  some  seven  or  eight  inches  in  length'  and 
almost  that  much  in  diameter.  The  juice  of  the 
new  fruit  is  said  to  make  excellent  lemonade, 
while  the  fruit  when  processed  can  scarcely  be 
distinguished  in  taste  from  citron.  In  appear- 
ance, however,  the  Sour  Turanji  is  very  much  su- 
perior to  the  citron,  it  being  a  bright  lemon  color 
and  almost  transparent. 

Mr.  Pearson  at  present  has  but  three  trees  of 
the  fruit,  which  he  planted  about  three  years)  ago 
and  which  began  bearing  full  sized  fruit  almost 
in  their  first  year.  These  trees,  with  another  one 
planted  by  Secretary  William  Robertson  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  his  yard  in  this  city, 
are  the  only  ones  of  their  kind  in  Fresno  county. 


The  White  Sapote:  A  Fruit  De- 
serving Wider  Attention. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Rate.  I'/nC.  per  word.  No  order  tor  less 
tlian  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 


POSI.TIOXS  WANTED. 

By  capable  young  man.  position  as  man- 
ager or  foreman  on  fruit  ranch.  Refer- 
ences. Address,  Box  61,  R.  F.  D..  Aptos. 
Cal. 


Land-owners  needins  :i  foreniiiii  or  su- 
perintendent will  be  put  in  communica- 
tion with  an  experienced  and  hustling  man 
by  addressing  this  office.  Address  Box  JH, 
Paciflc  Rural  Press.  420  Market  St..  San 
Francisco. 


FOR  SALE — MISCKI.1.A.>K«>1  S. 


Air-slacked  lime;  gypsum-manure  in  car 
lots.  Special  terms  for  an  early  reply. 
Dept.    A,  Merchants'    K.xuliaiiKc.  San 

Francisco. 


FARM  LANDS. 


Sacramento  Valley  land;  best  and  cheap- 
est land  in  the  market  toda.v;  excellent 
for  hogs,  alfalfa,  dairying,  fruits,  vegeta- 
bles; irrigated  and  sub-irrigated;  no  fail- 
ure of  crops.  W.  H.  Meyers.  ";">")  Plielan 
Bldg..  San  J'rancisco. 


$1000.  About  20  acres  suitable  for  fruits, 
dairv  and  poultry,  mile  from  Nevada 
City.  Cal.  Excellent  local  market.  Oood 
.i-room  house  and  buildings.  Ideal  cli- 
mate, tine  scenery.  Plrnty  of  wood.  Water 
for  irrigation.  A  comfortable  home  tliat 
will  make  you  a  good  living.  A  bargain. 
Address.  Owner,  care  Paciflc  Rural  Press. 
San  Francisco. 


$1.")00.  Eighty  acres  in  Browns  Valley 
Irrigation  District,  near  Marysvllle,  Cal. 
Thirty  acres  cultivated,  balance  oak  tim- 
ber and  pasture;  .S-room  liouse;  school 
across  the  road.  Address.  Owner,  care 
Pacific  Rural  Press,  San  Franscisco. 


SPECIAL 
FLOWERSEED 
COLLECTION 


■'a^,       ""^    will  mail 
you  a  package 
^        of  FLOWER 
SEEDS  containing 
a  dozen  or  more 
old-fashioned 
hardy  Annuals, 
,  such  as  PHLOX, 
POPPIES, 
CANDYTUFT, 
'  MARIGOLD, 
COSMOS,  MIGN- 
ONETTE, Etc. 

You  can  sow  this 
package  of  choice 
seeds  in  out-of-the- 
way  corners  of  the 
garden,  in  odd  beds 
around  young  trees 
or  on  embankments 
and  with  little  culti- 
vation you  will 
have  a  mass  of 
gorgeous  and 
'continuous 
blooms,  sweet- 
ly fragrant,  all 
through  summer, 
till  killed  by  frost. 

This  package  will  be 
sent  to  any  addrc»B  for 
~  '  c.  in  atampa  or  coin. 
Write  Dept.  B 

THE 

Chas.  H.  Lilly 
Co. 

SEATTLE 
For  over  ■  decade 
the  leading  seed- 
men  on  thePacific  Coast. 

1912  SEED 
* AN  NU  AL 

'  Fre* 
on  Requast 


IS 


AGRICULTURAL 
REVIEW. 

Prices  and  Prospects. 

The  lowering  of  prices  on  fresh  fruits 
during  the  past  week  has  had  its  effect 
on  the  prices  of  dried  fruits  which  are 
given  by  dried-fruit  houses  in  San  Fran 
Cisco  as  follows:  Prunes,  S'^.c:  apricots, 
14  to  14'jc;  peaches,  10c:  Muscat  raisins, 
4'i.c;  apples,  9  to  10c;  and  pears,  8  to  9c. 
With  the  exception  of  prunes,  the  market 
is  said  to  be  dull,  except  with  those 
fruits,  which  have  fallen  appreciably  in 
price. 

One  buyer,  Wednesday  morning,  stated 
that  the  tone  of  the  market  articles  in 
the  P.KiiKic  RfKAi.  Pkkss  was  more  favor- 
able for  the  grower  than  was  justified  by 
any  conditions.  It  is  our  intention  to  be 
as  correct  as  possible,  so  we  print  the 
above  opinion. 

Since  prune-drying  has  started,  it  has 
been  found  that  there  is  a  much  greater 
shrinkage  than  in  normal  years,  the  ratio, 
according  to  the  best  estimates,  running 
from  2Y,  to  1,  against  2i,4to  1  in  normal 
seasons.  This  will  have  the-  effect  of 
leducing  the  total  output  a  good  deal  and 
making  the  sizes  run  much  smaller  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case.  Prices  may 
rise  as  a  result  of  the  shortage,  although 
the  grower  will  receive  much  less  foi' 
his  crop.  The  shrinkage  is  said  to  be 
due  to  the  cool  weather,  which  made  a 
watei-y  rather  than  a  sugary  prune. 

It  is  stated  that  the  AVine  Growers' 
Association  of  Fresno  is  paying  $12  per 
ton  for  second  crop  Muscats. 

Some  ijurchases  of  peaches  are  said  to 
have  been  made  this  week  in  the  San 
.laquin  at  10 14  cents. 

The  A.  &  C.  Ham  Co.  of  Fresno  sent 
the  first  car  of  prunes  East  this  season. 
The  car  was  sent  by  fruit  express  and 
was  valued  at  about  $4000. 

Prices  of  7%c  for  Muscats  for  liastern 
delivery  were  recently  made  by  several 
local  dried-fruit  houses,  which  would 
make  present  prices  on  the  sweat-box 
basis  as  high  as  they  could  well  go.  One 
of  the  houses  stated  that  the  crop  was 
only  1.5  |)er  cent  short,  which  seems  to  be 
incorrect. 

The  opening  offer  for  wine  grapes  in 
Fiesno  was  $10  per  ton. 

The  offer  for  apples  which  was  turned 
down  by  the  Humboldt  County  Apple 
Orowers"  Association  was  $14  per  ton. 

(Jreen-fruit  shipment  has  ceased  at 
Hanford,  Kings  county,  about  140  cars 
leaving  there  this  summer. 

It  has  Ijeen  announced  that  owing  to 
I  the  difficulty  of  disposing  of  fresh  fruits, 
especially  grapes,  at  good  prices,  the  Cali 
fornia  Fruit  Distributors  are  to  make 
special  efforts  to  get  goods  into  the 
smaller  towns  and  markets  in  the  East, 
instead  of  sending  so  largely  to  the  main 
distriliiifing  centers. 


most  other  fruits  are  quite  short.  Field 
crops  are  very  good.  On  the  King  ranch 
near  Vina  three  cuttings  of  alfalfa  have 
been  made  from  a  field  of  8^/  acres  planted 
this  spring,  and  a  fourth  is  about  ready 
to  cut. 

According   to  an   announcement  from 
Oroville,  the  olive  crop  in  Butte  count.^1 
will  be  25  larger  this  year  than  last. 

Nearly  all  the  fruit  around  Chico  is 
said  to  be  shipped  green  this  year,  owing 


to  the  rather  short  fruit  crops  and  the 
good  prices  secured  for  fresh  fruit. 

The  shipping  season  for  the  1911  crop 
of  almonds  was  opened  August  24  by  the 
California  Almond  Growers'  Exchange 
filling  an  order  from  San  Francisco  for 
Nonjiareils  on  that  date. 

Warm  weather  in  Yolo  county  recently 
has  caused  such  a  rai)id  ripening  of  fruit 
that  many  canneries  are  being  rushed  to 
their  capacity  to  handle  the  crop.  The 


With  the  Fruit  Men. 

Picking  of  Thompson's  Seedless  for 
raisins  began  this  week  around  Fresno, 
The  first  picking  was  done  on  the  Kear- 
ney estate.  The  raisin  grapes  both  here 
and  in  the  Sacramento  valley  are  much 
later  in  ripening  than  usual.  Japanese 
contractors  around  Fresno  announce  that 
the  price  of  picking  is  to  be  greater  this 
year  than  last. 

It  is  reported  that  prunes  in  Yuba  coun- 
ty are  ripening  earlier  this  year  than 
usual,  while  other  crops  are  later. 

Early  estimates  of  fruit  crops  in  Te- 
hama county  have  proved  approximately 
correct.    Pears  are  almost  normal,  while 


YOUNG  RANCH  MANAGER  can  qualify  as 
partner  in  development  of  either  range 
(ir  intensive  propo-sition ;  reputation  es- 
tabli.shed:  would  lease  large  area  or 
manage  estate  on  salary  and  percentage 
l)asis;  references  and  evidence  of  ability 
Mt  hand.  W.  A.  V..  1011  Front  St.,  Sac- 
ramento, Cal. 


The  New  Gold  Medal 

Agricultural 

Horticultural 
GIANT  CACTUS  PLANTS 

Will  produce  more  fruit  and  more 
forage  per  acre  than  any  other 
plant,  tree,  shrub,  vine,  or  grain 
ever  grown  on  this  earth,  year 
after  year,  without  fail.  Stock  and 
poultry  prefer  it  to  any  other  green 
feed.  Can  be  grown  at  75c.  per  ton. 

Thirty-two  page  1911  illustrated 

Summer  Catalogtie 

JUST  PUBLISHED 

LUTHER  BURBANK 

Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


Arc  You  Interested  In  Irrigation? 

If  you  are  you  will  he  interested  in  a  centrifugal  pump  that  is  all  pump 
without  any  frills. 

The  Dow  Centrifugal  Pump  is  carefully  designed  with  all  unnecessary 
comiilicatioiis  left  out. 

The  result  i.s  long  life,  quantity  of  water  pumped  does  not  fall  olT  after 
years  of  use,  low  jwwer  consumption,  and  low  cost  for  repairs. 

The  price  Is  no  talflher  than  tbat  of  common  pumps. 
Writ)  lodaij  for  a  cop;/  of 

AGRICULTURAL  PUMPS 
GEO.  E.  DOW  PUMPING  ENGINE  CO. 


412  Sheldon  Building 
San  Francisco 


233  S.  Los  Angeles  Street 
Los  Angeles 


Hhould  you  l)e  Interested  In  deep  well  pumps  ask  for  full  information  concerning  the  new 
DOW  NON-PULSATING  PUMP 
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(Telegram) 
New  Franklin,  Mo.,  May  3-4,  1911. 

The  ]'"rost  Prevention  Co., 

Balboa  Bldg'.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
bit  lieaters  last  night,  liurned  them  five 
hours.  Si.xty  heaters  per  acre  raised  tem- 
perature five  degrees  witliin  tliirty  minute.s 
after  lighting;  lield  same  temperature  ut^- 
tii  closed  down.  We  consider  them  Or^ThMt 
success;  never  received  thermometer,  only 
wire  and  bill;  rush  thermometer. 

T.  H.  TODD. 

1.11  a.  m. 


Chico,  Cal..  .July  26,  1!)11. 

The  l'''rost  Prevention  Co., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Dear  Sirs: 

In  reply  to  yours  of  the  25th,  would  say 
tliat  there  ought  to  be  good  sale  for  tlie 
Bolton  Orchard  Heater  this  year,  as  they 
lia\  e  proven  a  success  during  last  spring'.s 
frost.  I  have  used  the  heaters  four  years. 
In  1908  I  had  80  per  acre  in  apricot  of- 
iliard;  none  in  the  almond  orchard,  just 
acro.ss  the  road.  There  was  no  sign  of 
fi'ost  in  the  apricot  orchard,  and  tlie 
almonds  froze  off  clean.  This  year  (1911) 
1  liad  tlie  heaters  in  the  almond  and  none 
in  apricot.  Apricots  froze  clean  except  a 
few  in  tops  of  trees  18  or  19  feet  from 
ground.  No  sign  of  frost  in  almond  trees. 
N.  C.  Jessee  and  A.  Gee  both  used  heaters 
with  tlie  same  result.  These  three  or- 
cliards  contain  nearly  all  the  almonds  for 
quite  a  large  scope  of  country.  I  think 
tills  provi'S  all  you  claim  for  the  heaters. 
Tlieif  was  no  need  to  use  them  in  1909  or 
mln.  Yours  truly, 

(Signed)     H.  LOSEE, 
R.  3,  B.  141,  Chico,  Cal. 


The  Pioneer    :    Wittiout  a  F»eer 

BOLTON 

ORCHARD  HEATERS 


Rli^.^K  IRKKK  ORCHARDS. 
\V.  .*>.  Brooke,  Manager. 

Medford,  Ore.,  U.  S.  A., 

July  25,  1911. 

Tlie  Frost  Prevention  Co., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Gentlemen: 

Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  18th  inst., 
beg  to  state  that  we  used  about  3500  ot 
tlie  Bolton  Orchard  Heaters  during  the 
past  season,  and  though  there  were  sev- 
eral mornings  that  tlie  temperature  was 
as  low  as  2  4  degrees,  we  pulled  out  a  crop 
of  about  thirty-flve  carloads  from  fifty 
a'cres.  There  were  seven  mornings,  any 
one  of  which  would  have  practically  anni- 
iiilated  our  crop  had  we  not  been  equipped 
to  tight  the  fi-ost.  We  expect  to  equip  an- 
other fifty  acres  for  tlie  coming  season. 
Mnd  while  we  dread  tlie  magnitude  of  tin' 
undertaking,  one  hundred  acres  does  not 
look  as  large  to  us  now  as  fifty  did  be- 
fori-  we  undertook  it.  Yours  very  truly, 
THE  BEAR  CREEK  ORCHARDS. 

By  W.  S.  Brooke,  Manager. 


BEST 

BY 
EVERY 
TEST 


SOLD 
ON 

ITS 
MERITS 


CHERRY  HILL  FRUIT  FARM. 

The  E.  H.  Everett  Co.,  Owners. 
H.  A.  Albyn,  Manager. 
Toboso,  Licking  Co.,  Ohio. 

July  21,  1911. 

The  Frost  Prevention  Co., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Dear  Sirs: 

We  used  the  small  heaters  for  three 
evenings.  We  did  not  have  the  frost  that 
we  sometimes  have,  but  cold  enough  that 
all  blossoms  where  we  did  not  use  the  pots 
were  killed.  We  only  lighted  every  third 
pot,  which  raised  the  temperature  six  de- 
grees. Six  hours  has  been  the  limit  as  to 
time  of  burning  them.  We  used  fuel  oil 
from  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  We  have  just 
tried  an  experiment  with  the  crude  oil 
from  the  well,  as  we  have  several  wells 
of  our  own.  and  find  that  it  burns  equally 
as  long  as  this  fuel  oil.  Yours  very  truly, 
H.  A.  ALBYN. 


Owensville,  Ind.,  April  3.  1911. 

The  Frost  Prevention  Co., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Gentlemen : 

Am  trying  the  Smudge  Pots  which  I 
purchased  from  you  one  year  ago,  and 
meeting  witli  success.  Have  used  them 
two  nights.  It  being  a  new  thing  in  this 
p)art  of  the  country,  the  newspapers  are 
taking  kindly  to  it  and  publishing  results. 
Have  had  many  inquiries  regarding  same. 
Would  be  pleased  to  have  you  send  by 
mail  one  or  two  of  your  new  attachments 
you  wrote  me  about,  to  try  in  this  com- 
munity.    Yours  respectfully, 

(Signed)     P.  S.  ARMSTRONG. 

R.  F,  D.  19,  Owensville.  Ind. 


Xliese  Xestimonials  are  Irrefutable— 
Send  lor  Our  Full  Crop  Proposition 

Frost  Prevention  Co. 


170  So.  Broadway 
LOS  ANGELES 


Bank  of  Italy  Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


F.  H.  HAMMER,  Southern  California  Representative 


THE   FIRST   NATIONAL  BANK  OF 
RO.SWELL. 
RoN^vell,  New  Mexico. 
W.  H.  Godjiir.  I*reM. 
A.  Pruif,  Viee-Prew, 
F^.  A.  Cahoon,  Cashier. 
A.  Hanny,  Asst.  Ca.shler. 
C.  HobhN,  AHMt.  <'a»hler. 

July  10,  1911, 

The  Frost  Prevention  Co., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Gentlemen : 

In  reply  to  inquiry  from  your  local 
agent,  the  writer  begs  to  advise  you  that 
three  thousand  of  your  two-gallon  Bolton 
Smudge  Pots  were  used  in  his  orchard 
during  tlie  past  spring  and  were  eminently 
.■satisfactory.  While  the  cold  weather  here 
was  not  excessive,  still  the  writer  lit  about 
one-third  of  the  pots  on  tliree  nights  and 
found  that  number  ample  to  control  the 
temperature  in  his  45-acre  orchard.-  By 
iii  tual  test,  the  pots  burned  from  eleven 
til  thirteen  hours.  The  writer  selected  this 
pot  after  testing  out  several  of  the  most 
prominent  makes. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)     A.  HANNY. 


rapid  ripening  of  melons  and  poor  prices 
has  caused  much  of  that  pioduct  to  be 
used  for  cattle  feed. 


Deciduous  Fruit  Shipments. 

Sacramento,  Cal.,  Aug.  26,  1911. 
The  following  gives  the  number  of  cars 
of  deciduous  fruit  shipped  from  all  'points 
in  California  for  the  week  (seven  days) 
ending  Friday  morning,  August  25,  1911, 
as  reported  by  the  California  Fruit  Dis- 
tributors: 

Peaches — 223%  cars.  Shipment  of  this 
variety  shows  a  falling  off  of  practically 
40  cars  since  last  week.  The  decline  will 
be  even  greater  during  the  week  to  come. 
Salways  will  not  be  available  in  any 
ruantity  until  about  September  .5,  al- 
though it  may  be  possible  to  get  a  few 
carloads  before  that  time.  Not  many 
Clings  are  available,  owing  to  large  pur- 
chases of  this  stock  by  canners. 

Plums — 145  cars.  This  variety  shows 
an  increase  in  shipment  from  last  week 
which  was  entirely  unexpected  by  the 
ti-ade.  It  is  probable  that  there  will  be 
a  shari)  decline  during  the  coming  week. 
Grand  Dukes  are  nearly  done,  and  there 
are  not  very  many  Kelseys  available. 

Penrs — 268%  cars.  A  decline  is  noted 
in  the  shipments  of  this  variety,  about 
the  same  as  last  week.  The  most  im- 
portant shipping  sections  have  now  fin- 
ished on  Eartletts  and  shipments  should 
show  a  material  decrease  from  this  time 
on.  Vacaville  and  Suisun  are  nearly 
done.  Most  of  the  remainin,g  stock  will 
be  sent  from  the  mountain  districts. 

Grapes — 301 cars.  The  shipment  of 
Thompson's  Seedless  is  now  concluded. 
Malagas  are  going  forward  in  consider- 
able quantities  and  the  shipment  of  To 
kays  is  on  the  increase.  It  is  expected 
that  a  few  cars  of  the  latter  will  be 
shipped  from  the  Lodi  and  Floiin  dis- 
tricts during  the  comin.g  week,  but  there 
will  be  no  considerable  quantity  to  offer 
until  after  the  first  of  Sei)tember.  A  lim- 
ited number  of  cars  of  Black  Prince  are 
still  available. 

Total  shipments  to  August  28,  6088 
cars:  total  shipments  to  same  date  1910, 
7679  cars. 


BULBS 

For  fall  and  winter  planting;  also  Flower 
Seeds  for  fall  sowing.  New  Catalogue 
now  ready,  mailed  free  upon  application. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SOW 

PayneN  Royal   Exhibition  Pansy  Seed,  the 

best  strain  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  Giant 
Perfection  .Stoeks  and  Payne's  ("hristnias 
FlowerlnBT  Sweet  Peas,  all  described  in 
tlie  above  mentioned  Catalogue. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

245  S.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


"STAR"  ORCHARD  LADDER 


Combines 
STRENGTH 
RIGIDITY 
LIGHTNESS 
DU/fABltlTY 


Ask  your 
dealer  or 
write  us  for 
prices. 


UNION  BLIND  AND  LADDER  CO. 
2243  Pcralta  St..  Oakland.  Cal. 


Inc. 


THE  HENDERSON 

FRUIT  LADDER 

Best  Made 

Durable,  Practical  and  Cheap- 
est on  the  Market.  Bend  for 
Price  List. 

HENDERSON  MFG.  CO. 
710  B.  10th  Street,  Oakland.  Cal 


A  PROFITABLE 
INVESTMENT 

can  be  made,  in  almost  any  section  of 
the  country,  in  a  first-class 

WELL  DRILLING  MACHINE. 

Tlie  demand  for  water  wells  is  so 
great  tliat  good  machines  are  never 
idle. 

GOOD    MONEY  EARNED 

by  drilling  wells,  and  extra  profits  made 
by  our  Well  Driller's  Ajjeney  for  Pumps 
and  Gas  En;i^lne.s. 

Wiite  for  full  details. 


.\MERir.\N   I)RILLIN(;    V\l»  PI  MI'ING 
:»IACHINKR  V. 
f.asoline  Ensines.  Hor.se-l*o«  ors. 
Steam  Enf^ines  an<l  Rollers. 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering 
&  Supply  Company 


70  Fiemont  Street, 


San  Francisco 


FOR  SALE,  CHEAP 

Several  "Superior"  eomhineil  fcrain  an<l 
i'erllllKinK  drills,  in  e.xeellent  eondltion: 
4»nl>'  iLseil  I'or  experimental      ork.  .Address 

THF,   MOl  NTAIN   COi'PER    CO..  LTD., 
ir>0  Pine  .St.,  San  I'''ran4>lse4». 


W.  VORXRIEDE 

LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECT 

Plans  furnished  suiting  locality  and  owner  s 
taste.   Plans  from  8  0  up. 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENER 

(■rounds  laid  out  and  supervised,  810  a  day. 
811  E.  MINER  AVE  ,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


POIVtOlMA 

'     FOR  ^DEEP  . WELLS 


BUILT  FOR  FARM  OR  IRRIGATION 
PURPOSES 


WATER  RAISING  FROIH  DEEP  WELLS 
OUR  SPECIALTY. 

POMONA  MFG.  CO. 

POMONA.  CALIF. 

Or  WEED  ENGINEERING  CO. 

PORTERVILLE.  CALIF. 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


Send  tor  Kalsln  Machinery  Catalogue 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORK:. 

FRESNO.  CALIFORNIA. 
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California  County  Free  Libraries. 


Written  for  the  P.m  ikic  Ri  kai.  Pkkss 
By  Miss  Harkikt  G.  Eddy. 

In  the  last  few  years  California  has 
made  vast  strides  forward  in  improving 
the  district  schools,  in  establishing  more 
country  high  schools,  in  spreading  the 
telephone  service,  in  bettering  its  roads, 
in  extending  the  trolley  systems,  and  in 
doing  various  other  things  to  add  to  the 
attractiveness  of  living  in  the  country. 
And  now  another  progressive  move  brings 
us  one  step  nearer  to  the  solution  of  the 
problem  which  the  Commission  on  Coun- 
try Life  is  facing.  This  new  attraction 
which  has  been  added  to  those  of  rural 
California  is  the  county  free  library 
system.  A  library  no  longer  has  to  find 
an  excuse  for  its  existence.  It  is  accepted 
as  a  part  of  modern  institutions.  But  for 
too  long  a  time  the  library  has  been  the 
peculiar  opportunity  of  the  city  resident. 
Now  the  California  slogan  has  become. 
"If  a  library  is  good  for  part  of  the  peo- 
ple, why  not  for  all  the  people?'  Books 
are  the  most  portable  form  of  recreation 
and  education,  often  the  only  form  of 
recreation  and  education  that  could  be 
sent  to  the  most  isolated  places.  By  this 
co-operation  with  the  county  as  a  unit, 
all  the  people  can  gain  a  book  service 
otherwise  impossible  to  obtain. 

With  this  idea  in  view,  the  State 
Library,  which  is  situated  in  the  State 
Capitol  in  Sacramento,  is  carrying  on  in 
California  the  establishment  of  county 
free  libraries,  which  are  being  con- 
ducted with  most  signal  success  and  giv- 
ing satisfactory  service.  A  central  li- 
brary is  maintained  at  the  county  seat  in 
charge  of  a  trained  county  librarian,  who 
visits  the  various  communities,  learns 
their  needs  and  inclinations,  and  estab- 
lishes branches  in  various  parts  of  the 
county  so  that  the  books  are  available  to 
all  the  people.  Where  the  community  is 
large  enough  a  reading  room  is  main- 
tained in  charge  of  a  custodian  who  keeps 
the  place  open  whatever  hours  it  will  be 
most  used.  The  reading  rooms  are  fur- 
nished with  papers  and  magazines,  in 
addition  to  their  coHection  of  books. 


The  collections  of  books  at  each  branch 
are  made  up  with  especial  reference  to 
the  needs  of  the  community,  and  are 
changed  in  whole  or  in  part  as  often  as 
the  people  have  no  further  need  for  them. 
In  addition,  if  anyone  wishes  a  book  not 
to  be  found  in  the  local  collection,  his  re- 
quest is  sent  to  the  central  library  at  the 
county  seat,  from  which  these  special  re 
quest  books  are  sent  out  every  week  or  so. 
Or.  if  the  book  is  not  there,  it  is  sent, 
transportation  paid,  from  the  State  Li- 
brary. Thus  anyone  in  a  county  free 
library  system  has  at  his  disposal  a  prac 
tically  limitless  supply  of  books.  This 
means  that  if  any  county  high  school  is 
in  a  county  operating  a  free  library,  it 
may  have  a  splendid  supplemental  sup 
ply  of  books  on  science,  history,  literature, 
and  so  on:  that  any  club  may  have  the 
books  it  needs  for  special  study;  that  any 
professional  man  may  have  a  chance  to 
cons\ilt  the  books  which  he  does  not  wish 
to  add  to  his  own  library;  that  the 
farmer  may  read  and  study  the  latest 
l)ooks  on  his  particular  industry;  and 
that  the  general  public  may  have  access 
to  a  supply  of  books  for  recreation  and 
improving  the  mind. 

There  are  already  twelve  counties 
which  have  established  a  county  free  li- 
brary, and  many  others  are  making  prep- 
arations. The  law  gives  the  supervisors 
power  to  take  the  steps  toward  establish 
ment,  and  also  to  levy  a  tax  for  its  main- 
tenance. The  tax,  however,  is  so  minimal 
considering  the  great  benefits  received, 
that  it  is  only  an  incident  in  this  broad 
and  comprehensive  plan  for  giving  com- 
plete library  service  to  all  the  people. 
One  farmer  very  aptly  says,  "It  brings 
the  agricultural  college  to  our  barn  door." 
By  co-operating  with  all  the  educational 
forces  in  the  county,  and  by  giving  the 
peo))le  not  only  the  opportunity  but  the 
persuasion  to  read  wisely  and  well,  we 
have  gone  several  strides  toward  giving 
all  our  people  a  home  university. 

!The  State  Librarian,  Mr.  J.  L.  Gillis. 
will  be  interested  in  receiving  correspond 
ence  on  this  subject  from  our  readers. — 
KiiiroK.  1 


MELILOTUS  CLOVER 

THE  FAVORITE  COVER  CROP 

TliiN  niONt  fvandtTflll  of  nil  rotlrll  K»<h<Tini;  plnntH  poHHCHNrH 
iiImo  llic  iiilviintiiKf  <>f  n  il«'«-|>  rool  N.VNtrin  itIiIcIi  liriuKM  "l>  tin- 
poln.sli  unci  |ilio.s|ili<irii.«  in  <l<-nN<-  koIIm.  .\h  a  proiliii'cr  nf  hiiniuN  nu<l 
uilruKeu  for  nrt-liards  It  hiix  no  MU|><Tior.  Alkali  lanil  In  niailr  ri<-li 
and  pru(lu<-<ive  with  a  friv  rropn  of  MclilotiiN  rlovrr. 

I'lantini;  seaNon  In  nt-nr  and  llii-  prlrrx  un  our  Nplrndiil  frcHli, 
re-el<-nn<-d  Nci-d  will  Ix-  allrac-tivr  to  you.  .'^end  for  our  bookirt  on 
MfliiotuN  riover,  entitled  "'I'lie  (irrat  »  over  t'rop." 

We  varr}  full  Nt<H-kH  of  all  otiier  cover  crop  need — \  otcli,  liurr 
Clover,  F«'nuBreek,  I'eaM,  Iteanx,  eto.  Write  for  prieeH  and  furllier 
iiifornintiim. 

■■I''.\KM<I<;  l':i<  >i"   Im  a   praetieal   eultnre  of   nitrogen  KalilerinK 
liaeteria  nliieli   In   eaxiiy   applied  and  wlM  inereaxe  a  eover  crop 
fifty  (u  twn  liundreil  per  eent.    Our  liooklet  on  tliiM  Hubjeet  In  In- 
lenNel.v   1  at ere.sl  1  uk.     W  rite  Depl.O  for  a  free  eop.v. 

Seed  6 Plant  Co. 

EMI/s/ied  187/. 
326-328-330  50.  MAIN  ST. 

Los  Angeles  ,  California 


W  E 
BUY 
S  E  L  U 
RENT 
REPAIR 
RE  WI  P<J  D 
IIMSTALL  & 
EXCHANG  E 


MOTORS 


WEIDENTHAL-GOSLINER  ELECTRIC  WORKS, 


623-625  Mission  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA   FRUITS   AND    HOW   TO    GROW  THEM 


Price  i 


PACIFIC  RUBAL  PRESS, 


SAN  rRANClSCO 


IHC  WAGONS  HAVE  STOOD  THE  TEST 
^!L.  OF  ALL  LOADS  AND  ROADS  FORYEARS 

THE  roal  proof  of  the  strength,  durability,  and  value  of  I  H  C  wagons 
is  wliat  they  have  done  and  are  now  doing  for  thousands  of  farmers 
throughout  the  country.  Light  loads  and  heavy  loads  have  been  carried 
by  I  H  C  wagons,  over  good  roads  and  bad  roads,  for  so  many  years  that 
there  is  hardly  a  farmer  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  high  quality  that  these 
names  on  wagons  represent— 

Weber  New  Bettendorf  Steel  King 

The  reputation  gained  by  these  wagons  is  not  due  to  any  one  particular 
feature  but  to  all-round  perfection  and  superiority  of  the  design,  the  material, 
and  the  workmanship  used  in  their  construction.  They  are  built  especially 
f oT  the  western  country  and  every  feature  that  will  increase  their  wearing  life 
is  incorporated  in  their  construction. 

WEBER  wagons  have  been  leaders  for  sixty-six  years.  All  the  wood  is 
carefully  selected  and  straight  grained.  It  is  air-dried  for  at  least  two  years 
— so  that  the  sap  is  retained,  giving  the  wood  wonderful  stamina.  Hickory 
is  used  for  axles,  single-trees,  double-trees,  and  neck-yokes.  Oak  is  used  for 
hubs,  hounds,  bolsters,  reaches,  and  sandboards.  Oak  and  hickory  are 
used  for  spokes.  The  New  International  stake  is  also  furnished.  Thisisone 
of  the  greatest  conveniences  ever  added  to  a  wagon. 

NEW  BETTENDORF  is  a  steel  gear  wagon  of  standard  quality  with 
carrying  capacity  unexcelled.  It  ir  the  only  gear  having  an  axle  with  remov- 
able malleable  sleeve  which  can  be  replaced  when  worn. 

STEEL  KING  has  the  only  perfect  adjustable  stake;  hollow  steel  axles  and 
bolsters  made  to  resemble  the  old  wooden  type;  skeins  are  cast  andean  be  easily 
replaced;  wheels  are  A-grade;  wagon  box  of  best  quality  and  construction. 

I  H  C  WAGON  BOXES  have  long-leaf  yellow  pine  bottoms,  box-board 
sides,  protection  for  the  bottom  over  the  front  and  rear  bolsters,  and  the  best 
box  binders  ever  furnished.    A  tool  box  is  attached  to  the  front  end. 

Do  not  buy  any  wagon  until  you  see  the  IHC  local  dealer.  It  you  prefer, 
write  nearest  branch  house  for  literature  in  which  you  are  most  interested. 

WESTERN  BRANCH  HOUSES-Denver.  CoL;  Helena.  Mont;  Portland,  Ore.;  Spokane. 
Wash.;  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah;  San  Francisco,  CaL 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

CHICAGO  (Incrporatedj  USA 


IHC  Service  Bureau 

The  purpose  of  thi.s  Bureau  Is  to  furniso 
farmers  with  information  on  better  farmini:.  If 
you  have  any  worthy  questions  concerninif  soils, 
crops,  pests,  fertilizer,  etc..  write  to  the  IHC 
Service  Bureau,  and  learn  what  our  experts  and 
others  have  found  out  concernine  those  subjects 


WIXXE  DISTILLATE  ENGINES 

The  Best  General  I'tillty  Knglue  on  the  Market 
2-H.  P.  $75;  4-H.  P.  $125;  6-H.  P.  $160;  8-H.  P.  $225. 


(iuaraiiteed  for  h  years 
to  deliver  the 
actual  horse  power 
as  stamped  on  the 
name  plate. 


.\n  up-to-date  engine; 
snappy,  vigorous 
and  powerful. 
Sinaple,  reliable 
and  durable. 


WHY  PAY  HIGHER  PRICES  WHEN  WE  CAN  GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION 

Write  for  particulars,  stating  size  wanted 

NORMAN  B.  MILLER.  Machinery  Merchant 

7lli  Floor.  Hooker  &  Lent  Bdg..  503  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

PUMP  JACKS.  PUMPS,  BELTING.  ETC. 


PUT  YOUR  WATER  JUST   WHERE  NEEDED 


This  cut  illustrates  our  special  pipe  made  for  surface  irrigation.  We  have  a  circular 
which  gives  the  construction  of  same  with  prices  and  fully  explains  Its  use,  which  we 
will  cheerfully  mall  you  if  something  modern  and  economical  appeals  to  you. 

We  also  raanufactnre  all  littlngs  for  the  pipe,  such  as  ells,  tees,  and  gates.  Addressall 
Inquiries  to  Dept.  A. 

AMES  fit  IRVIIM  CO. 

Cor.  Stti  and  Irwin  St.,  San  F'ranclsco. 

We  also  manufacture  Metal  Hoofing,  Conductor  IMpe,  Kave  Troughs,  etc. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 


1  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  If  I  had  agents  to 
sell  my  product  It  would  mean  that  I  luust  add  to  my 
price  as  much  as  the  agents'  commission  would  be.  My  lumber  Is  brought 
direct  from  the  forest.  Latest  Improved  machinery.  Tp-to-date  methods. 
Redwood  Tanks,  Picking  Boxes,  Peach  Boxes.  Drying  Trays,  Kgg  Cases.  .K 
tank  5  ft.  diameter,  2}^  ft.  deep,  87.50.  A  tank  (i  ft.  diameter,  2%  ft.  deep.  $10.00. 
I. aige  stock  of  tanks  of  various  sl/.cs  In  stock.  Anything  made  to  order  on 
short  notice.  Spraying  tank«.  t  Jrape  Slakes. 

R.  F.  WILSON.  447  W.  Main  St..  Stockton.  Gal. 
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A  Story  About  Whitewash. 


To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  pub 
lish  In  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  the  old 
Government  recipe  for  whitewash,  and 
you  will  greatly  oblige. 

Fillmore.  M.  R.  Mavhew. 

CERTAl.NLY.     IIEKE    VV  IS: 

"Slake  half  a  bushel  of  unslacked  lime 
with  boiling  water,  cover  during  the  proc- 
ess to  keep  in  steam;  then  strain  the 
liquid  through  a  fine  sieve  or  strainer, 
and  add  to  it  a  peck  of  salt  previously 
dissolved  in  warm  water,  three  pounds  of 
ground  rice  boiled  to  a  thin  paste  and 
stirred  in  while  hot,  half  a  pound  of 
Spanish  writing,  and  one  pound  of  clear 
glue  previously  dissolved  by  soaking  in 
cold  water  and  then  hanging  over  a  slow 
fire  in  a  small  pot  hung  in  a  larger  one 
filled  with  water.  Add  five  gallons  of 
hot  water  to  the  mixture,  stir  well,  and 
let  it  stand  a  few  days,  covered  from  dirt. 
It  should  be  applied  hot,  for  which  pur- 
pose it  can  be  kept  in  a  kettle  or  portable 
furnace." 

This  mixture  is  said  to  be  almost  as 
serviceable  as  paint  for  brick,  wood,  or 
stone.  If  coloring  is  desired,  add  yellow 
ochre  for  a  cream  color;  for  pearl  or  lead 
color,  add  lampblack,  etc. 

BUT  IT  DOES  NOT  ALWAY.S  WORK. 

To  the  Editor:  You  were  so  kind  as 
to  send  me  the  Government  whitewash 
receipt  and  direct  me  how  to  apply  it  to 
the  trees.  I  tried  to  follow  your  direc- 
tions, but  have  met  with  indifferent  suc- 
cess, owing  to  the  very  poor  quality  of 
the  whitewash.  It  looked  well  and  went 
■on  well,  but  for  some  reason  or  other  it 
crumbles  off  just  as  though  it  were  chalk 
and  water.  I  got  the  very  best  lime  that 
I  could  get— the  lime  that  they  sell  for 
whitewashing  purposes — and  followed  the 
directions  to  the  very  letter,  excepting 
alone  that  I  did  not  strain  the  whitewash. 
The  reason  why  I  did  not  do  this  is  that 
I  did  not  intend  using  it  in  a  spray  pump, 
and  there  was  so  much  of  it  I  did  not 
consider  it  necessary.  But  the  whitewash 
is  no  account  at  all.  I  put  some  of  it 
on  a  building  and  by  hitting  the  side  of 
the  wall  with  a  hammer  I  can  jar  most 
of  it  loose.  The  high  winds  which  have 
prevailed  this  spring  have  cracked  much 
of  it  loose  on  the  trees.  It  must  be 
deficient  in  some  way.  Can  you  suggest 
what  might  be  the  trouble.  I  am  anxious 
to  get  the  next  batch  right,  and  if  you 
can  suggest  my  trouble  I  will  be  greatly 
obliged.  D.  D.  Bowmax. 

Santa  Cruz. 

WE  TAKE  A  OUESS  AT  THE  REASO.V. 

My  dear  Mr.  Bowman :  Answering  your 
favor  about  the  failure  of  the  whitewash, 
my  guess  would  be  that  the  trouble  was 
in  the  lime.  Is  it  possible  that  they  sold 
you  Spanish  whiting  or  some  non-caustic 
form  of  lime  such  as  would  be  success- 
fully used  by  calciminers  in  connection 
with  glue-size  or  something  of  that  kind? 
The  Government  recipe  is  based  upon  hav- 
ing well-burned  and  unslaked  stone  lime, 
the  efficiency  being  due  to  the  slaking  of 
the  lime  with  the  accompanying  heat  in 
connection  with  the  other  materials  em- 
ployed. I  have  seen  whitewash  made  by 
that  recipe  which  was  perfect,  producing 
a  complete  white  cover  unyielding  to  the 
touch  and  so  far  from  scaling  off  that 
it  could  be  rubbed  over  without  even 
whitening  the  hand.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  straining  would  have  any  effect  what- 
ever, as  that  is  merely  for  the  pur|)ose  of 
keeping  the  pump  from  clogging  or  mak- 
ing the  substance  flow  more  evenly  from 
the  brush. — Editor  Rural  Press. 

IT  WAS  the  lime. 

Subsequently  Mr.  Bowman  wrote  us 
that  he  had  ascertained  that  he  had  been 
sold  some  overburned  lime  which  would 
not  slake  well.    Then  he  secured  some 


good  lime,  and  says:  "The  whitewash 
made  from  that  is  absolutely  perfect.  It 
is  quite  pasty  in  character,  spreads  well, 
and  leaves  a  beautiful  surface.  I  am  sat- 
isfied that  too  much,  emphasis  cannot  be 
placed  on  the  necessity  of  using  only  the 
very  best  lime  in  this  whitewash." 


METHOD  OF  ERADICATING 
JOHNSON  GRASS. 


C.  R.  McBride,  of  Solano  county,  sends 
out  the  following  method  of  .Tohnson 
grass  eradication: 

When  a  man  who  has  a  piece  of  land 
infested  with  .Johnson  grass  is  told  that 
he  can  get  rid  of  the  pest  in  one  year 
at  a  reasonable  expense,  he  is  liable  to 
disbelieve  the  statement.  It  is  true,  nev- 
ertheless, and  absolutely  so,  excepting, 
of  course,  infestations  along  creek  banks 
and  other  trying  situations,  where  the 
pest  will  have  to  be  handled  in  a  differ- 
ent manner  than  the  one  under  discus- 
sion. 

The  eradication  of  .Johnson  grass  is 
based  upon  the  following  facts: 

1.  Plants  must  have  light. 

2.  Plants  must  have  food  from  the  air, 
which  is  taken  in  the  form  of  carbon 
dioxide. 

3.  It  is  the  purpose  of  all  plants  to 
reproduce  themselves. 

Keep  the  plant  (Johnson  grass)  from 
the  light  and  air,  and  prevent  it  from 
seeding,  and  it  will  die. 

The  method  is  as  follows:  Plow  the 
infested  piece  in  the  middle  or  last  of 
May,  depending  on  the  time  that  the 
regular  spring  plowing  was  done.  Plow 
again  in  the  middle  or  last  of  .June.  The 
land  should  be  harrowed  after  each  plow- 
ing. The  purpose  of  these  plowings  is 
to  keep  the  plant  from  light  and  air,  and 
to  keep  the  soil  loose  for  the  final  plow- 
ing, which  should  be  done  in  the  middle 
of  August.  This  month  is  the  hottest  and 
drying  time  of  the  year,  and  is  the  most 
effective  time  to  disturb  the  roots.  It  is 
also  the  time  of  ripened  seeds,  if  the 
plant  is  let  alone,  the  time  that  the  roots 
go  into  the  dormant  condition  to  rest, 
their  purpose  being  accomplished.  But, 
due  to  the  two  previous  plowings,  the 
roots  will  not  be  dormant  at  this  time, 
but  will  be  striving  to  reproduce  seed, 
will  be  overworked  and  very  susceptible 
to  a  disturbance  at  this  time. 

The  foregoing  statements  which  I  have 
made  are  based  upon  the  practical  ex- 
perience of  Mr.  G.  W.  Long.  By  this 
method  he  eradicated  two  acres  of  John- 
son grass  in  a  vineyard  in  one  year,  and 
is  willing  and  able  to  prove  it  to  any- 
one who  is  interested  enough  to  inquire. 
The  cost  will  not  be  over  $8  per  acre 
in  an  orchard  or  in  vacant  land,  although 
in  a  vineyard  it  will  be  a  little  more. 


BERRY  PLANTS 

LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 

PASADENA.  CAL.  R.  F.  D. 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND     SQUIRRELS,     GOPHERS,  also 
BORERS,    ROOT    APHIS,    etc.,    on  Fruit 
Trees 

CARBON  BISULPHIDE 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  &  STADFFER. 
Ofllcei   A24   California   St.,   San  Franclnco. 

FARMERS  EDUCATIONAL  AND 
CO-OPERATIVE  UNION  OF  AMERICA 

All  that  Its  name  Implies.  An  up-to-date  farm- 
ers organization  extending  over  twenty-six 
States.  California  Dlvlson  now  well  established. 
Send  for  particulars  State  Secretary,  Farmers 
Union,  Box  68,  Imperial,  Cal. 


QUALITY 

IN 


FUMIGATION  CYANIDE 


IS  THE  IMPORTANT  CONSIDERATION 


The  best  authorities  unanimously  agree  that  for  the  effectual  generation 
of  Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  a  Cyanide  should  not  contain  in  excess  of  1  per  cent 
of  Chloride  of  Sodium  (common  salt).  A  higher  percentage  of  this  ingredient 
materially  reduces  the  available  amount  of  gas  by  the  process  of  decomposi- 
tion. 

It  is  well  worth  your  while  to  verify  this  statement,  and  when  in  doubt  as 
to  the  Sodium  Chloride  content  of  a  Cyanide,  have  a  reputable  chemist  furnish 
you  an  analysis.    It  may  prove  a  good  investment. 

The  Roessler  &  Hasslaeher  Cbenilcal  Co.'ii  Special  Fumigating  Cyanide  of 
Potassium  98-99  per  cent  and  Cranlde  of  Sodium  128-130  per  cent  Is  manufac- 
tured expressly  for  fumigating.  Contains  no  excess  of  chloride  of  sodium.  It 
generates  quickly.     Reliable,  Efflclent,  Economical. 


THE  BRAUN  CORPORATION 

SELLING  AGENTS 
363-371  NEW  HIGH  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES 


WHY  you  should  have 

A  Likfreshing  Plant 

BECAUSE  you  can  easily  and  cheaply  convert  your  perish- 
able fruits  and  vegetables  into  staples. 

UKFRESHED  products  are  superior  in  every  way — less  loss  of  W(  ight  and 
food  contents — less  sulphur  required.  Superior  flavor  and  keeping  qualities 
— "Just  Like  Fresh."  Cost  of  installing  plant  is  nominal.  Expense  of  op- 
erating is  less  than  sun  drying.  For  other  reasons  and  full  particulars, 
write  or  call.  Be  sure  to  look  into  this  inutter  this  season,  as  it  will  prove  a 
money  maker  for  you. 

THE  CALIFORNIA  UKFRESH  COMPANY 

WE  WANN  COMPANY,  Selling  Agents 
505  Union  Savings  Bank  Building,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Reference— Wellman  Bobbins  Mercantile  Co.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


LARGEST  CITRUS  NURSERIES  IN  THE  WORLD 

Parties  contemplating  the  planting  of  citrus  groves  this  coming  spring 
will  do  well  to  send  for  our  prices  soon,  as  there  will  evidently  a  a  shortage 
of  strictly  first  class  stock.  Write  today  for  particulars,  or,  better  still,  pay 
us  a  visit  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  show  you  just  what  we  have. 

Our  finely  illustrated  booklet,  "Citrus  Fruits,"  covering  the  industry 
from  the  seed  to  the  market,  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  25c  in 
stamps. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAM  DIMAS,  CALIFORNIA 


HIGH  GRADE  CITRUS  TREES 

20  years  experience  enables  us  to  furnish  the  best  absolutely. 
Write,  phone  or  call  for  information.    We  are  here  for  business. 

POLLARD  BROS. 

eORlNBR  MISSION  STREET  AND  LOS  ROBLBS  AVE.,  SOUTH  PASADENA.  CAL. 
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How  One  May  be  Misled  in  Irrigation 

Projects. 


Complaints  have  been  received  from  sel- 
lers on  reclamation  projects  that  by  rea- 
son of  the  misrepresentations  of  land 
agents  they  have  been  induced  to  purchase 
lands  which  were  afterward  found  to  be 
without  any  rights  to  water  from  the 
Government  canals.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  has  issued  the  following  warn- 
ing, which,  while  it  refers  particularly  to 
the  Rio  Grande  Project  in  New  Mexico 
and  Texas,  is  equally  applicable  to  other 
projects  containing  large  areas  of  private 
lands: 

"All  persons  are  warned  against  accept- 
ing any  statements  concerning  this  proj- 
ect, without  inquiry  from  the  officers  of 
the  Reclamation  Service.  Experience  has 
shown  that  some  warning  of  this  kind  is 
necessary,  because  misleading  statements 
have  been  issued  regarding  the  project 
and  the  conditions  existing  upon  it.  The 
project  has  many  advantages,  and  would 
not  have  been  taken  up  and  i)ushed  un- 
less it  was  considered  feasible  and  worthy 
of  development.  These  facts,  however, 
do  not  warrant  certain  exaggerated  state- 
ments which  have  been  made. 

"In  particuar,  attention  is  directed  to 
the  requirements  of  the  Reclemation  Act 
regarding  residence  and  cultivation.  The 
act  prescribes  that  no  right  to  the  use 
of  water  for  land  in  private  ownership 
shall  be  sold  for  a  tract  exceeding  HIO 
acres  to  any  one  landowner,  and  that  no 
such  sale  shall  be  made  to  any  landowner 
unless  he  be  an  actual  bona  fide  resident 
on  such  land  or  occupant  thereof,  resid- 
ing in  the  neighborhood  of  said  land. 

"It  is  also  required  that  the  landowner 
shall  reclaim  at  least  one-half  of  the  total 
irrigable  area  of  his  land  for  agricultural 
purposes  before  any  right  to  the  use  of 
water  shall  permanently  attach.  Ignor- 
ance of  these  and  similar  requirements 
has  resulted  in  great  embarrassment  to 


purchasers. 

"It  is  not  known  how  many  years  will 
be  required  for  the  construction  of  the 
storage  dam,  nor  is  it  safe  to  make  pre- 
dictions as  to  when  water  will  be  avail- 
able, in  view  of  the  many  uncertainties 
existing. 

"Warning  is  also  given  that  the  amount 
of  available  water-power  uas  been  grossly 
exaggerated  in  many  current  discussions. 
It  is  not  definitely  known  that  there  will 
be  any  power  available  for  sale,  and  there 
is  no  assurance  that  it  will  produce  divi- 
dends reducing  the  cost  of  water  rights. 

"Purchasers  are  warned  against  being 
misled  by  the  statement  that  certain  tracts 
as  'signed  up'  under  the  Government  irri- 
gation project.  This  'signing  up'  is  the 
landowner's  subscription  to  the  water 
users'  association.  It  designates  tracts 
of  land  and  subjects  to  liability  for  water 
charges  so  much  thereof  as  shall  here- 
after be  furnished  with  water  from  the 
Government  works,  but  it  does  not  in 
any  way  bind  the  Government  to  furnish 
water  to  any  particular  tract.  On  the 
contrary,  considerable  areas  have  been 
thus  designated  in  subscriptions  to  which, 
because  of  location,  elevation,  physical 
conditions,  or  other  reasons,  water  can 
never  be  furnished.  Prospective  purchas 
ers  should  not  rely  upon  the  statement 
that  the  land  is  'signed  up',  but  should 
carefully  investigate  and  satisfy  them- 
selves that  the  tracts  offered  to  them  are 
in  fact  likely  to  be  furnished  with  water 
under  the  project. 

"While  it  is  not  possible  to  give  defi- 
nite assurance  on  many  of  these  points, 
the  persons  interested  are  advised  to  read 
carefully  the  terms  of  the  Reclamation 
Act  or  consult  the  publications  such  as 
'Questions  and  Answers'  which  have  been 
prepared  to  explain  some  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  law." 


GOING  EAST? 

Be  sure  your  ticket  reads  via 

WESTERN  PACIFIC 

THE  NEW  ROUTE  FROM  THE  GOLDEN  WEST 
ALONG  THE 
GOLDEN  FEATHER  RIVER  CANYON 

The  New  Koute  eombiues  all  the  luxuries,  comforts, 
conveniences,  and  safety  of  the  best  modern  rail- 
roads— perfect  roadbed,  latest  steel  dining,  buffet, 
and  observation  cars,  standard  sleepers,  unexcelled 
dining-car  service,  etc.,  with  many  exclusive  fea- 
tures, such  as  easy  grades  of  not  over  1  per  cent, 
gentle  curves,  low  elevation  (2,000  feet  lower  than 
any  other  line),  miles  of  natural  scenery,  in  the 
heart  of  the  Sierras. 

For  reservations  and  information,  call  on  or  write 
your  Local  Agent,  or, 

E.  L.  LOMAX  G.  F.  HERR 

Paisenger  Traffic  Manager  Asst.  Gen  '1  Passenger  Agent 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


WE  HAVE  DEMONSTRATED  THAT  WE 
CAN  CURE  THIS  DISEASE 

ROOT  BLIGHT 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  CIRCULAR  No.  5 

PEAR-BLIGHT  REMEDY  COMPANY 

112  MARKET  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 


SU850II, 


Drouth  Problem  Solved 


■WITH 


CROSS  DYNAMITE 

The  ample  rains  of  fall,  winter  and  early  spring  may  be  drawn 
on  all  summer  by  storing  them  in  subsoil.  This  is  made  possible  by 
dynamiting  the  compact  .subsoil  or  hardpan,  thus  creating  a  water 
reservoir  and  making  available  fresh  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  calcium 
and  other  fertilizing  elements  now  useless.  October  is  the  time 
to  subsoil. 

Write  for  Free  Booklet 

To  learn  how  progressive  farmers  are  usintj  dynamite  for  removing  stamps 
and  boulders,  planting  and  cultivating  fruit  trees,  regenerating  barren  soil, 
ditching,  draining,  excavating  and  road-making,  ask  for  "Farming  With 
Dynamite,  No.  182.  " 

E.  L  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  POWDER  CO. 

PIONEER  POWDER  MAKERS  OF  AMERICA 

ESTABUSHED  1802  WILMINGTON,  DEL.,  V.  S.  A. 


Store- keepers  wanted  in  every  town  and  village  to  take  and  forward  orders  for  dyna- 
mite and  blastine  supplies.  Not  necessary  to  carry  stock.  Laree  sale  possibilities.  Write  at  once 
for  our  Dealer  8  Proposition.  pQNT  POWDER  CO.,  DEPT.        .  WILMINGTON.  DEI_ 


Fruit  Growers'  Talks 

No.  3— Handling  Adverse  Conditions. 

The  pecollar  eonditlonn  now  exlMtinK  in  llir  friiK  niiirkotM  of  tUv  I'oiintry 
prove  the  truth  of  the  old  HnylnKI  that  the  hcNt  laid  NcheiiieM  <»f  iiil«>o  and  men 
will  sonietinies  go  aMtra>'. 

And  yet,  Mr.  Fruitgrower,  we  draw  your  attention  to  the  faet  that  ^vfrc  It 
not  for  the  admirable  Hynteni  of  KVK\  UISTUIIILTION'  now  earrird  on  hy  uur 
ori^anization,  niatterN  W4»uld  be  inflaitely  wornr. 

MORAIj.— Ship  your  fruit  thriMifirh  our  MhipperH,  whose  romblued  NyHleai 
balaneeN  the  market  In  the  hewt  IntereNtN  of  the  grower. 

1  1008  -1010    S^TND   STREET  SRCROMENTO 


Ranch  Property  Wanted 


Up  to  1250,000 


Will  pay  part  cash  and  balance  in 
valuable  unimproved  down-town  real 
estate  in  San  Francisco. 

Address  with  full  details, 

SHAINWALD,  BUCKBEE  &  CO., 
27  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


RHUBARB  FOR  PROFIT 

A  FREE  BOOKLET  ON 

Rhubarb  Culture' 

$1000  profit  per  acre;  plant  now. 
iierry  plantsof  all  sorts.  Cut  this 
adv.  out  and  nnall  today. 

J  B.  WAGNFR,      Pasadena,  Cal. 

The  Rhubarb  and  Berry  Specialist 
P 
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QUALITY 

Is  All  That  Counts  In  A 

Cream  Separator 

If  you  put  your  money  into  some  disk-filled 
or  cheap  cream  separator,  liow  long  will  you  be 
satisfied?  Only  until  you  find  that  sucli  machines 
repeatedly  lose  the  price  of  a 

SHARPLES 

Tubular  Cream  Separator 

The  self-balancing  TiibiiUir  bowl,  hung  like  a 
plummet  below  a  single  bail  bearing,  and  fed 
through  the  lower  end,  gives  Tubulars  twit,  e  the 
skimmmg  force  of  others.  Tubulars  skim  twice 
asclean.  DairyTubulars  have  no  disks. 

You  will  finally  have  a  Tubular  be- 
cause it  is  the  World's  Best.  If  you 
get  some  other  first,  you  will  discard  it 
for  a  Tubular— jnst  as  thousands  of 
others  are  doing  right  now. 

A  wasteful  separa- 
tor is  expensive, 
even  as  a  gilt.  We 
tell  you  positively 
that  other  separa- 
tors repeatedlylose 
the  price  of  a  Tubu- 
lar by  wasting  what 
Tubulars  save.  Tu- 
bulars are  cheapest 
in  the  end,  wear  a 
lifetime  and  are 
guaranteed 
forever  by 
America's  old- 
est andworld's 
biggest  sepa- 
ratorconcern. 

Is  It  not  simply 
common  sense  for 
you  to  write  us  (or 
a  free  trial  of 
a  Tubular? 
Other  separa- 
tors ta^en  in 
exchange. 
Ask  for  cat- 
alog No.  131 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Wl!;sT  CIIKHTEK,  I'A. 
Chlouso,  III.,  Sail  Francin<  o,  <^al.,  Portland,  Or« 
L  Toronto,  Can.      Wlniilpeir*  <'un. 


Ask  for  "The  Blue  PaiV 


MOST  POPULAR  CREASE 
IN  THE  WEST 
For  Carriages,  Wagons. 
Harvesters 
and  Machinery  of  all  kinds. 


IN  CONSTANT  USE 
FOR  16  YEARS 


A  Better  Orease  for  less  money 
Wears  longer  and  you  use  less 


Reduces  Friction  to  a  Minimum 


THE  IDEAL  LUBRICANT 


The  Brininstool  Co. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


,    „  AllDeaWs  „,„, 

W  SeuHub 

Axl««r«ase 


CATTLE  WAX  FAT 
ON  CACTUS 

Durbank'B  Spineless  Cactus  furnishes  succu- 
lent feed  the  entire  year.  The  ideai  feed  with 
concentrates  or  aifaifa  hay.  Increases  flow 
of  mlllt.  Wiil  It  pay  to  plant  it?  Flgur  .  It 
out  then  write  us  for  quotations,  and  plant 
now. 

TRUMBULL  SEED  COMPANY 

257  MARKET  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


A  WINTER  TO  CATCH  WILD 
HORSES. 


Accoi'ding  to  an  account  in  the  Breeder 
and  Sportsman,  all  save  a  few  straggling 
bands  of  wild  horses  of  the  California 
mountains  perished  in  the  snows  of  the 
past  winter,  which  covered  the  Sierras 
with  a  thicker  mantle  than  they  have 
worn  for  years,  and  made  the  problem  of 
subsistence  for  wild  stock  a  hopeless  one. 
For  many  years  big  droves  of  wild  horses 
have  loamed  the  ranges  of  the  Modoc 
Forest  Reserve  and  gaining  numerical 
strength  by  enticing  the  branded  stock 
of  breeders  to  join  their  nomadic  exist- 
ence and  defying  all  attempts  on  the 
part  of  aggrieved  ranchers  to  capture  or 
destroy  them.  Their  encroachments  upon 
the  stock  range  of  the  up-State  cattle- 
men became  so  annoying  and  costly  that 
a  few  years  ago  the  Government  foresters 
built  a  giant  corral  in  the  Modoc  forest 
and  made  more  or  less  successful  at- 
tempts to  trap  the  outlaw  equines  in  it. 
A  few  of  the  animals  were  captured  in 
this  way,  but  they  were  a  wary  tribe, 
and  their  depredations  continued  despite 
the  interference  of  Uncle  Sam.  Wild  as 
deer,  fleeter  and  more  alert,  they  were 
usually  seen  by  human  eys  for  an  instant 
only,  disappearing  liKe  shadows  into  the 
fastnesses  of  the  range.  But  Nature, 
more  powerful  than  governments  or  hu- 
man forces,  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
allied  herself  with  Uncle  Sam,  and  by 
cutting  off  the  sui)ply  of  range  food,  mea- 
ger enough  under  the  best  of  winter  con- 
ditions, piactically  exterminated  the  Mo- 
doc broncos. 

Assistant  Forester  J.  H.  Hatton,  who 
has  just  returned  to  the  Government  of- 
fices here,  after  a  two  months'  visit  to 
the  Klamath,  Snasta,  and  Modoc  forests, 
reports  that  more  than  300  wild  horses 
either  died  or  were  captured  in  an  en- 
feebled condition  on  the  Modoc  range  at 
the  end  of  the  winter.  In  all  probabil- 
ity the  total  number  of  the  dead  greatly 
exceeds  this  report,  as  there  has  been 
no  definite  effort  to  count  the  carcases 
that  dot  the  ranges.  The  wild  horses 
of  the  Modoc  were  the  last  survivors  of 
their  spices  in  California,  all  of  the  other 
ranges  having  been  ridden  of  them. 

According  to  Mr.  Hatton,  the  unusually 
severe  winter  has  been  followed  by  an 
exceptionally  good  grass  season,  and  he 
declares  that  the  ranges  are  in  better 
grazing  condition  than  they  have  been 
for  years.  Stock  raisers,  in  consequence, 
are  looking  forward  to  a  prosperous  sea- 
son. Mr.  Hatton  says  the  winter  broke 
up  just  in  time  to  avert  a  heavy  loss  of 
stock.  Had  the  snows  continued  for  an- 
other week,  he  says  that  the  range  cattle 
and  sheep  would  have  died  by  the  thou- 
sands, the  supply  of  food  having  been 
completely  exhausted.  Many  of  the 
stockmen,  he  reports,  carried  hay  into 
the  ranges  at  a  cost  of  $18  per  ton. 


That  as  a  result  of  the  co-operation  of 
the  Federal  and  State  authorities,  scabies 
in  sheep  has  been  reduced  from  90  to  3 
per  cent  in  this  State,  is  the  statement 
of  Dr.  J.  A.  Grau  of  the  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry,  who  is  making  an  inspec- 
tion of  flocks  in  northern  California.  The 
reduction  was  due  to  enforced  dipping. 
Dr.  C.  C.  Walker,  who  is  in  charge  of 
several  of  the  lower  San  Joaquin  coun 
ties,  reports  that  the  disease  is  practic- 
ally eradicated  in  most  of  his  district, 
although  several  bands  are  still  under 
quarantine. 


J.  L.  McCarthy, 

Live  Stock  iind  Real 
I<]Htiite  Auctioneer, 

Fifteen  years  experi- 
ence at  Chicago,  St. 
Louis  and  Kansas 
City  Stock  Yard.s. 
Judge  of  Podigrec' 
and  Quality  of  all 
(■l;iss<'S  of  Pure-Bred 
Stock.  Country  sales 
a  specialty.  Address 
Key  Route  Hotel, 
Oakland,  Oal. 


The  Automatic 
Separator 

Ls  now  ill  quite  general  use  in 
California,  giving  satisfaction 
to  users  on  account  of  saving  in 
time,  labor  and  butter-fat  as 
compared  with  the  hand  sep- 
arator. Its  simplicity  of  con- 
struction and  ease  of  operation 
appe,als  to  all  who  have  seen  it. 
Write  us  for  the  name  of  your 
nearest  agent,  and  letters  of  en- 
dorsement. 

C.  E.  HILL  EQUIPMENT  CO., 

General  Agents, 
80  Merchant  St.,  San  Francisco. 


NO  DEATH  TRAPS 

In  the  Layne  System 

THE  LRYNE  PATENTED 
STEEL  PIT  IS  A  SAFE  PIT 


Workman  Kall.s  Ui}  F^eet  to  iin 
Untimely  Deutli. 

Falling  down  a  ninety-foot  shaft  in 
some  mysterious  manner  while  at  work  at 
the  Buena  Vista  pumping  station  in 
Elysian  Park,  E.  J.  McComb,  67,  a  veteran 
employe  of  the  water  department,  was 
killed  at  about  5  o'clock  Friday  morning. 
The  body  fell  into  the  water  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  shaft,  and  was  not  recovered 
until  7:15  o^clock  Friday  morning. 

No  one  witnessed  the  accident,  but  it  is 
believed  that  the  man  lost  his  balance 
while  at  work  at  the  top  of  the  deep  shaft, 
and  fell,  striking  the  circular  stairway 
inside  (if  tlie  well  as  he  fell. 

Fell  Into  Water. 

The  shaft  leads  to  a  tunnel  under  the 
Los  Angeles  river.  The  tunnel  is  tilled 
with  water  forty  feet  deep.  Work  was 
immediately  started  to  pump  out  this 
water,  and  the  body  was  reached  after 
two  and  one-half  hours'  work.  Coroner 
Hartwell  was  immediately  notified,  and 
tlie  body  was  taken  to  Pierce  Bros.'  under- 
taking establishment. 

McComlj  had  been  an  employe  of  the 
city  water  department  for  twenty  years. 
He  served  under  the  late  President  Mc- 
Kinley  when  the  martyred  president  was 
a  colonel.  When  McKinley  visited  Los 
Angeles,  while  president,  he  sent  for  Mc- 
Comb, and  the  two  visited  for  a  long 
time. — News  Item. 


NO  OPEN  PIT 

No  going  down  into  the 
pit  to  tigliten  bolts,  pack 
boxes,  grease  bearings, 
etc.  All  lubricating  and 
ad'iusUng  is  done  from  the 
outside  at  the  pump  head 
above  the  ground. 


Sand  Kills  Other  Pumps 


but  does  not  affect  the 


Layne  PaVd  Centrifugal  Pump 
Screen  and  Steel  Pit 

The  KreuteNt   ««ler  (levelopor  In  the  trorlil  today.     GIvcM  more  nu<er  itl  Icnn 
expeuHe  than  any  pump  now  In  une. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  50 

It  fully  describes  the  l.ayne  I'at'd  I'ump  and  .SyMteni  and  also  contains  data 
and  information  thiit  will  prove  valuable  to  every  Irrigator.  Free. 

LAYNE  &  BOWLER  CO. 

V.  1).  llo«ler  M.VNUFACTURI'.nS  C.  L.  IMichod 

VIOLET  AND  SANTA  FE  AVENUE 
F    ;  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIFORNIA        Mam  n4i 
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Hogs  for  the  Farm,  Not  the  Range. 


Prof.  E.  L.  Potter,  of  the  Oregon  Agri- 
cultural College,  gives  the  Oregon  Agri- 
culturist a  very  suggestive  article  on  the 
I)Iace  of  the  hog  on  the  farm  and  not  on 
the  range. 

Dairy  farms,  grain  farms,  hay  farms, 
fruit  farms,  all  have  waste  i)roducts  which 
may  be  turned  into  money  with  a  few 
pigs.  Perhaps  the  strictly  range  stock 
ranches  have  the  least  opportunity  for 
hog  raising  because  of  the  scanty  pas- 
tures and  the  scarcity  of  grain,  wjjile  the 
dairyman,  with  his  abundance  of  skim- 
milk,  pasture  and  grain,  has  the  ideal 
place  for  hogs.  In  choosing  a  place  for 
making  the  raising  of  hogs  the  principal 
business,  there  is  more  chance  of  mis- 
take. We  are  often  told  that  the  hog 
is  the  most  economical  producer  of  all 
of  our  meat  animals,  and  this  is  true, 
but  while  the  hog  takes  less  feed  to 
make  a  pound  of  gain  of  any  of  our  other 
farm  animals,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  this  feed  used  is  of  the  best  quality 
and  much  of  it  is  expensive.  The  hog 
will  not  go  out  in  the  dry  hills  amid 
the  sagebrush  and  cactus  and  make  a 
living  and  grow  fat,  as  will  a  steer. 
Neither  will  he  browse  the  fence  corners 
and  eat  all  kinds  of  weeds,  as  will  sheep. 
He  will,  of  course,  eat  slop  and  refuse 
of  various  kinds  which  other  animals 
will  not  eat,  but  nevertheless  the  bulk  of 
his  feed  must  come  from  comparatively 
expensive  products  like  grain,  mill  prod- 
ucts, skim-milk,  etc.,  and  where  pasture 
is  used  as  it  should  be  in  all  cases,  the 
pasture  must  be  rank  and  luxurious  to 
get  good  results.  A  hog  will  eat  some 
hay  and  make  the  best  use  of  it,  but  the 
hay  must  be  good,  and  even  then  only 
limited  quantities  may  be  used.  A  hog 
will  not  live  and  get  fat  on  bunch-grass 
pasture  and  prairie  hay. 

Wii.\T  TO  Ciioo.se  i'ok  Hofis. — All  this 
means  that  where  hog  raising  is  to  be 
made  an  important  industry  we  should 
choose  a  farm  where  there  is  plenty  of 
grain  and  rich  pastures.  In  other  words, 
the  best  locality  for  hogs  is  the  best  grain 
and  hay  region.  The  richer  the  soil  the 
better,  although  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  raising  of  hogs  for  a  number  of 
years  on  a  farm  will  greatly  increase 
the  fertility. 

Rough  hill  land  has  but  limited  value 


in  hog  raising,  and  that  value  consists 
mainly  in  affording  a  good  place  for  lots 
and  winter  houses.  There  is  no  better 
place  for  locating  a  winter  hog-house 
than  on  a  rocKy  knoll  where  there  are 
a  few  scrub  oaks.  Such  land,  however, 
affords  practically  no  feed,  and  pastures 
on  such  lands  can  be  considered  as  little 
better  than  exercise  lots.  Sheep  or  beef 
cattle  will  pay  very  much  better  on  such 
land.  Land  that  is  slightly  rolling,  but 
yet  good  cultivating  land,  is  the  best 
for  hogs — much  better  than  low,  flat  land. 
On  the  latter  kind  the  wet  winters  i)rac- 
tically  prevent  turning  the  hogs  out  of 
their  houses  and  floored  lots.  Early  for- 
age crops  such  as  rape  will  almost  go 
to  seed  before  the  hogs  can  be  turned  on, 
while  on  some  of  our  rolling  land  the 
hogs  may  run  out  at  almost  any  time. 

I.v  Country  or  City. — With  hogs,  the 
question  of  near  markets  is  of  less  impor- 
tance than  with  other  products.  Of 
course,  it  is  nicer  to  be  close  to  a  city 
and  get  the  advantage  of  the  lowest 
freight  rate,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  this  same  low  freight  rate  applies 
to  hay  and  grain,  and  the  feed  the  pig 
eats  will  be  more  expensive  in  such  places 
— more  so  in  porportion  than  it  would  be 
in  more  out-of-the-way  localities.  It  is 
cheaper  to  ship  hogs  than  grain  and  hay. 

P^urthermore,  land  near  the  large  cities 
is  much  more  expensive  than  if  farther 
away,  and  this  adds  to  the  expense  of 
production.  We  do  not  mean  to  discour- 
age hog  raising  near  the  large  cities,  but 
in  discussing  the  best  places  for  the  most 
profitable  raising  of  hogs  we  are  thor- 
oughly convinced  the  more  out-of-the-way 
localities,  where  the  market  for  hay  and 
grain  is  less  brisk,  offer  the  best  induce- 
ments. 

How  L.\RGE  A  Far.m. — The  size  of  the 
farm  will  depend  largely  on  the  number 
of  hogs  the  farmer  desires  to  raise.  Forty 
acres  makes  a  good  hog  farm.  Less  than 
that  is  not  recommended  unless  the  owner 
has  some  other  source  of  income.  Five 
and  ten-acre  farms  are  not  to  be  recom- 
mended for  any  sort  of  live  stock.  On 
the  other  hand,  IGO  or  200  acres  in  a  hog 
farm  is  rather  a  large  undertaking  and 
requires  an  outlay  of  capital  and  labor 
much  larger  than  would  be  supposed  at 
first  thought. 


HILLCRE8T  STOCK  FARM 


T.  8.  GLIDE,  Proprietor, 

DAVI8.  CAL. 


KING  LANCASTER,  GRAND  CHAMPION  BULL 
CALIFORNIA  STATE  FAIRS,  1909-10, 


SEE  OUR  EXHIBIT  OF 

Short  Horn  Cattle 
Shropshire  and 
Merino  Sheep 

AT  THE  FAIR. 

Rams  and  Bulls  in  single  or 
car  load  lots. 


Save  Money  By  Buying 
This  Good 
Second-Hand  Pipe 

We  can  supply  you  with  any 
size  and  quantity  of  Standard 
Pipe  or  Casing— all  new  threads 
and  couplings— all  stock  guar- 
anteed first  class. 

If  thinkinf  of  baytnff  utj  luod  of  pip«. 
yoorbest  interetti  will  b«  Mrred  br  writini 
Qf  for  prices  and  particnlart. 

Pacific  Pipe  Co.,  Main  and  Howard  Sts.,  San  Francisco 


CHOICE      CHEAP  CONCENTRATED 

MODESTO  ALFALFA  MEAL 

FOR 

CATTLE    POULTRY  SWINE 

FOR  PRICES  SEE  OR  WRITE 

THE  ORANGE  CO.,  Modesto,  Cal. 


WHEAXLEV 

SALVADOR  STOCK  FARM,  NAPA, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Shire  Horses,  will  leave  for  England  .shortly 
after  the  State  Fair,  and  will  bring  back  a  high  class  shipment  of  Shire 
Stallion?,  arriving  about  the  middle  of  November. 

They  will  be  sold  with  a  State  license  under  the  new  stallion  law,  at 
moderate  prices. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 


America's 
Leading  Horse  Importers 

At  the  six  World's  Fairs  since  1900,  our  Percheron 
Stallions  have  won  every  Championship,  and  every 
first  prize  except  two. 

At  the  recent  California  State  Y&'it  our  Percherons 
and  French  Coach  Stallions  won  14  Gold  Medals  and 
both  Championships. 

When  you  want  the  best  come  to  us. 

McLaughlin  bros., 


OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 


COLnilBDS,  OHIO 


ALTA  VISTA  HERD  OF  IMPORTED  GUERNSEYS 

OWNED  BY 
CH.AS.  G.  LATHROP,  Stanford  Vnlreriiity,  Cal. 

From  above  herd  I  ofter  for  sale  a  few  choice  bull  calves  from  such  sires 
and  grand  sires  as 
IMP.  LORD  KITCHEXBR — 11369 
Winner  of  the  grand  champion  prize  at  Sacramento  State  Fairs  1909-1910,  and 
IMP.  RAYMO.XU  OF  THE  PREEL — 11353 
Winner  of  the  first  prize  1906,  Island  of  Guernsey. 
For  further  particulars  write  to  above  address.    Inspection  solicited. 


W.  A.  FORBES,  Manager 


PENNANT     I RY 


DIEPENBROCK 
RANCH 


r 


p.  O.  Box  746 


LIVE  STOCK  IMPORTERS 

RIVERSIDE  ROAD,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 

Phone  :  Suburban  72x3 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 

EL  DORADO  COCOA.NIJT  OIL  CAKE 

FOR 

CHICKENS    AND    IVIILK  COWS 

Cheapeat  Food  In  the  Market  to-day.     If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it, 

ADDRESS 

EL   DORADO   OIL  WORKS 

149  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


150  Head  Registered  Shropshire  Bucks 

WUITK  KOR  I'lIOTOOBAPH  AND  I'A KTK  U  I.ARS 

HOWARD  CATTLE  COMPANY 

641  MISSION  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


GREENBANK 


Powdered  Caustic  Soda  and  Potasb 
sun  the  Best  Fcnlt  Dip 

T.  W.  Jackson  &  Co.  L^^.'iil 
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Horse  Owners!  Use 

OOMBAXJLT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  SBr«f  Spe«i]j,  and  PosltWe  Core 
The  satest.  Best  BLISTER  ever  nsed.  Takei 
the  place  of  all  Itpaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
BemoTes  all  Banchee  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Oattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERV 
OK  FIRING,  Impossible  to  produce  scar  orblemish 
Every  bottle  sold  1b  warranted  to  give  Batlsfactloo 
price  81 ,60  per  bottle,  Sold  by  dragglsts,  or  sent 
by  express,  ohargfes  paid,  with  fall  directions  for 
■ts  use.  'Send  for  descriptive  clrcnlars. 
tHK  LA~WRENCE-WILLIAM8  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


SJE  HEADY 


IIH.H 

orse  Medicli 


FOR 
EMERGENCIES. 

HH.H 

LINIMENT 


5H0ULD  BEINEViRYHOME 
ASA  SAF£- GUARD AGAmr 

,  --^^-^  SORE  THROAT,  SWELLINGS. 

^tiff*^  SPRAINS.  RHEUMATISM, 
NEURALGIA.  STIFF  JOINTS,  LAMENESS, 
STOMACH  CRAMPS,  DIARRHOEA  .Etc. 

THE  STOCKMAN "5  5TAND  BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


PROTEIN  A  Ay 

EXCEEDING  "TT'/o 


For  Cattle,  Poultry  and  all 
Farm  Animals 

will  double  your  milk,  cream  and  egg  supply. 

Write  for  booklet  "  System atio  Feeding 
AND  THE  Value  of  Soy  Bean  Meai>." 

NORTH  AMERICAN  MERCANTILE  CO. 

318-320  Front  St.,  .San  Francisco 


NO  HOOF = NO  HORSE 

Especially  is  tlie  dry  season  in  tills  sec- 
tion very  hard  on  hoofs.  If  you  have  a 
horse  nlth  a  bad  foot  caused  by  tender, 
brittle,  liard  or  contracted  hoofs,  split 
hoofs,  quarter  craelis,  mud  fever,  scratches, 
corns,  cracked  heeis  or  grease  heels,  send 
16  cents  postage  and  we  >vill  send  you  a 
50c  package  of  ESHELMAN'S  WOOL  FAT 
HOOF  HEALER,  and  if  satisfactory,  send 
us  the  50  cents.  If  not,  write  us  to  that 
effect,  and  you  need  pay  nothing.  We 
take  all  the  risk,  you  just  try  It.  Send 
for  It  today,  or  send  for  folder  with  many 
testimonials  of  big  horsemen,  vets  and 
others. 

TOMPKINS  &  CO., 

Ill,  113,  lis  WINSTON  ST.,  LOS  ANQELBS.  CAL. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  g^ven  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  oi 
California  stockmen  because  they  Klve 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  oui 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

p.  0.  Box  257.  BERKELEY.  CAL. 


HARITBSS 
SADDLES 
HORSE 
COLLARS 

They  Last  Longer 

Tlie  only  ^ure  way  to  get  a  BOMB 

Industry  Harness  is  to  looli  for  the  Hercules  stamp 
Made  by  W.  DAVIS  db  SONS,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Your  Dealer  has  our  Catalogue 

FOR  SALE 

A  Jersey  bull  calf  sired  by  Ravaehol's 
Romulus  74415::;  dam  Blue  Fox's  Golden 
Rosebuy  ::0I>37::;  half  sister  of  Noble  of 
Oakland's  that  recently  sold  at  Cooper's 
1011  sale  for  $15,000. 

T.  B.  PURVINE,  Petaluma,  CaL 
R.  F.  D,  No.  4,  Box  162. 


Inaccuracy  in  Test  Bottles. 


Recent  examinations  of  bottles  used  in 
making  the  Babcock  test  for  fat  in  milk 
and  cream  by  inspectors  of  the  State 
Dairy  Bureau  show  that  many  are  falling 
short  of  the  requirements  of  the  new  dairy 
law.  The  law  provides  both  for  an  ac- 
curate scale  in  the  neck  of  the  bottle 
where  the  column  of  butter-fat  is  read, 
and  that  the  scale  have  a  certain  length 
for  each  per  cent  of  the  butter-fat.  The 
latter  requirement  was  not  in  the  old 
law,  and  does  not  apply  to  accurately- 
graduated  bottles  in  use  before  the  new 
law  went  into  effect. 

The  new  law  provides  that  the  scale 
on  test-bottles  for  milk  shall  be  at  least 
65  millimetres — 4%  inches — in  length  for 
each  10%  of  butter-fat,  and  that  the  scale 
on  cream  test-bottles  shall  be  at  least  one 
centimetre — 0.394  inches — in  length  for 
every  5%  of  butter-fat  where  an  18-gram 
sample  is  used,  and  double  this  length 
when  a  9-gram  sample  is  used.  Where  a 
9-gram  sample  is  used  in  a  9-gram  bottle, 
the  scale  must  be  graduated  to  0.5%,  and 
where  a  9-gram  sample  is  used  in  an 
18-gram  bottle,  it  must  be  calibrated  to 
0.2%-. 

Inaccurately-graduated  bottles  are  oc- 
casionally found,  although  not  all  sold  in 
the  State  are  examined  at  the  Bureau. 
That  all  should  be  is  shown  in  an  extract 
from  a  letter  sent  out  recently  by  F.  W. 
Andreasen,  secretary  of  the  Bureau,  who 
says:  "We  have  just  now  a  lot  of  10% 
milk  bottles  that  come  so  far  from  meet- 
ing the  requirement  of  the  act  sent  you, 
and  also  requirements  of  the  manufactur- 
ers of  testing  glassware,  that  we  could 
only  pass  9  out  of  100.  The  dealer  came 
to  the  office  to  see  about  it,  and  declared 
that  he  i)lainly  saw  that  the  manufac- 
turer had  tried  to  unload  some  old  bot- 
tles on  them  that  he  could  not  sell  in 
other  States.  ' 

This  same  thing  has  happened  in  States 
without  special  requirements  for  glass- 
ware, and  all  bottles  not  passed  by  the 
Bureau  inspectors  should  be  measured 
with  a  ruler,  if  no  accuracy  test  is  made, 
to  see  that  the  scale  is  long  enough.  In- 
spected bottles  are  marked  with  the  let- 
ters "S.  B.",  and  are  correct  in  every 
particular.  The  requirements  of  the  law 
are  all  to  encourage  correct  testing  and 
should  be  observed  by  the  dairyman  as 
much  as  the  creamery  operator,  as  the 
dairyman  is  generally  the  one  to  suffer 
in  case  errors  are  made. 

Another  requirement  of  the  law  is  that 
the  butter-fat  column  shall  be  read  at  a 
temperature  between  130  and  140  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  The  fat  column  is  to  be  read 
from  the  bottom  of  one  meniscus  to  the 
bottom  of  the  other.  This  is  required 
because  at  a  temperature  much  bfelow 
this  the  fat  column  shrinks  and  the  read- 
ing is  less  than  it  should  be.  To  get  this 
temperature,  bottles  must  not  'be  left 
standing  where  they  can  cool  off  for  a 
very  long  time  after  they  are  ready  to 
read. 


FINE  MERINO  IN  THE  SAN 
JOAQUIN. 


We  are  glad  to  find  in  the  American 
Sheep  Breeder  an  appreciative  account 
of  an  admirable  San  Joaquin  valley  en- 
terprise, in  these  words:  The  story  of 
the  Kimble  flock  of  Merinos  at  Hanford, 
California,  would  be  a  record  of  the  en- 
terprise, energy,  and  sheep  sense  that  has 
developed  one  of  the  best  Merino  (locks 
on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Mr.  Kimble  was 
raised  near  the  sheep  corner  of  the  Em- 
pire State,  and  is  a  shepherd  by  nature 
and  experience,  and  just  likes  sheep.  Ho 
has  built  up  his  flock  chiefly  on  a  Gar- 
nier  foundation  and  has  always  bred  the 
best  stock  rams  obtainable  in  any  State, 


and  has  selected  rams  from  the  Glide 
and  Bullard  flocks  of  California,  Jackson 
of  Washington,  Butterfleld  of  Idaho,  and 
Hansen  and  Seeley  of  Utah,  Lincoln, 
Shaw  and  Reigle  of  Ohio,  and  Wyckoff, 
Wood  and  Lockwood  of  Michigan.  The 
present  flock  numbers  something  like 
15,000  head,  of  which  over  3000  are  pure- 
bred ewes,  which  have  been  bred  to  rams 
selected  from  the  above  mentioned 
flocks,  and  it  is  well  to  state  these  rams 
have  been  selected  for  good  size  and  bone 
covering,  density  and  shearing  qualities, 
and  are  ranging  chiefly  on  35,000  acres  of 
leased  lands,  near  the  Coast  range  foot- 
hills. A  few  hundred,  however,  can  be 
seen  feeding  in  the  rich  alfalfa  fields  near 
Tulare  lake,  where  Mr.  Kimble  owns 
about  560  acres  of  very  fertile  meadow 
lands  all  in  alfalfa  and  all  under  irriga- 
tion. There  are  other  flocks  at  the  home 
ranch  which  comprises  about  480  acres, 
and  in  neighboring  leased  fields  the  writer 
saw  excellent  breeding  ewes  and  many 
fine  young  lambs,  sired  by  the  afore- 
mentioned rams,  as  are  also  1500  yearling 
rams  at  the  "West  Side"  which  will  be 
offered  this  season.  Good  form,  size  and 
wool  production  are  the  watchwords  at 
the  Kimble  ranch,  where  the  pilgrim  shep- 
herd enjoyed  a  few  days  looking  over  the 
flocks  and  ranch  properties  and  in  mak- 
ing an  automobile  trip  to  the  neighboring 
town  in  search  of  the  peaks  lost  on  the 
level  lonesome  plains  about  Tulare  lake, 
and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  the  hospi- 
tality and  good-will  at  the  Kimble  ranch 
is  all  wool  and  a  yard  wide. 


TRIUMPHS  FOR  TUNIS  LAMBS. 


Some  months  ago  we  gave  an  outline 
of  the  success  with  the  Tunis  breed  of  fat- 
tailed  sheep,  in  crossing,  etc.  It  seems 
that  Tunis  is  something  delicious  for  the 
table.    The  American  Sheep  Breeder  says: 

In  the  old  Rountree's  Tunis  lambs  were 
popularized  by  Louis  Pfaelzer  because 
they  outdressed  their  college-bred  com- 
petitors and  led  in  quality  all  the  famous 
cuts  at  the  saddle  and  sirloin.  About  the 
same  time  the  high  livers  at  the  capital 
of  New  Zealand  were  startled  by  a  new 
brand  of  lamb  that  eclipsed  the  delicacy 
and  flavor  of  any  lamb  ever  eaten  there 
before.  "So  sweet  and  jiucy,"  everyone 
said,  when  all  at  once  the  secret  was  out 
when  the  story  of  the  famous  lamb  feed- 
ing test  in  the  neighborhood  explained 
that  William  Cooper  &  Nephews  had 
brought  over  half  a  dozen  Tunis  breeding 
ewes  and  rams  from  the  fold  of  Hon. 
Charles  Rountree,  of  Crawfordsville,  Ind., 
and  a  string  of  the  cross-bred  lambs  from 
the  Cooper  ranch  had  got  into  the  feeding 
and  killing  test,  winning  all  the  high 
prizes  and  setting  the  high  clubmen  wild 
with  the  sweetness  and  juiciness  of  the 
Tunis  mutton.  And  now  conies  a  new 
story  from  Prof.  Wilson  of  the  Arizona 
Experiment  Station,  giving  the  chief  hon- 
ors of  cross-breeding  to  the  Tunis  sheep 
purchased  of  Charles  Rountree,  with  the 
chief  laurels  of  our  own  southwestern 
range,  our  best  stockyards  killing  test, 
the  quality  test  at  the  Easter  dinners 
going  to  the  Tunis,  and  nobody  knows 
how  many  other  startling  sur|)rises  ready 
to  be  sprung  by  the  distinguished  breeder 
from  Crawfordsville,  it  looks  much  like 
a  sweeping  triumph  for  Mr.  Rountree  and 
his  African  fat-tails. 

HOLSTEIN  DAIRY  STOCK 

Thirty  liead  choloe  liigh-grado  Holstnin 
two-year-old  lieifiM-s,  good  size,  color  and 
bred  for  milk.  Also  two  registered  year- 
ling bulls.  When  in  the  market  for  dairy 
stock,  write  us  your  wants. 

EnOEWOOD  FARM, 
Route  3,  Whitewater,  Wis. 


That's  the  way  to  keep 

?'our  horses.  It's  easy 
o  do  It  with  Kendall's 
Spavin  Cure. Thousands 
of  other  horsemen  have 
done  it  In  p&st  40  years. 

Cured  Spavin 

"Two  years  &go,  I  bought  a  pair  of  fine  black 
mares.  Inaboutslxmonths  one  had  a  Bpavin. 
1  Klmply  used  your  Spavin  Cure,  and  cured 
tier  entirely,  which  mystified  all  the  horsemen. 
Yours  trulv, 
M.  S.  Culver,  Union  City,  Conn." 
Letters  like  the  above  are  received  by  us 
daily  from  grateful  horsemen, 

Kendall's 

Spavin  Cure 

Is  the  only  safe,  sure  cure  for  Rpa-vin,  Curb, 
splint,  Ulng'bone,  Bony  Growths  and  all 
Lameness.  Save  your  horses  with  the  old 
reliable  cure.  Leaves  no  wliite  haJrs  or  scars. 
It  Is  the  world  s  best  liniment  for  man  and 
beast.  At  druggists.  $1  a  Bottte;  6  for  $6. 
Ask  your  drup:p:lit  for  book,  "Treatise  on  the 
Horse,"  or  write  to 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co..  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt 


ALFALFA 
ALFALFA 

LITTLE  IRRIGATED  FARMS 

Merced  County,  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  3000  acres 
in  small  tracts.  Rich  sandy 
loam  soil.  Santa  Fe  rail- 
road crosses  land.  Two 
shipping  stations.  Sur- 
rounded by  a  highly  pro- 
ductive district.  Abundant 
water. 

Write  today  for  our  descrip- 
tive booklet, 

MERCED  COLONIES 

(Send  this  to  us) 


CO-OPERATIVE  LAND  &  TRUST  CO. 

"Lands  that  produce  wealth" 
595  Market  St..  San  Francisco 

(Please  lend  me  literature  on  Merced  Colony  No.  2) 


NAME  

ADDRESS . 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Loclteford,  Cal.,  are 
offering  registered  Jersey  bulls  and  bull 
calves  of  tlie  choicest  Island  and  Ameri- 
can breeding,  from  prize  winners  and 
big  producers;  also  a  carload  of  un- 
registered Jersey  cows,  and  a  car  ot 
Jersey  heifers,  unregistered. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Sliort-liorns;  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  1\  O.  Box  321, 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


PURE-BRED  SHORT-HORNS,  Poland- 
China  hogs,  and  Shropshire  sheep.  Rose- 
lawn  Stock  Farm,  Woodland,  Cal. 


A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS,  Woodland,  Cal.— 
Importers  and  breeders  registered  Hol- 
steins. 


STEVENSON  &  WAGNER,  Newman,  Cal.— 
Holstein-Fresian  bulls,  heifers  for  sale. 


SWINE 


FOUR  OAKS  STOCK  CO.,  breeders  of 
Berkshire  and  Hampshire  hogs  and  Im- 
porter Hampshire  Down  sheep.  Wood- 
land, Cal. 


POLAND  CHINA  HOGS;  Barred  Rocks  and 
Black  Minorca  poultry;  young  stock  and 
eggs  for  sale.  M.  Bassett,  Hanford,  Cal. 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co. 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 


G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  also 
Short-horns. 


KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Poland- 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmlngton. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 
Both  sexes.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton,  Cal. 


STUDARUS  &  CUNNINGHAM,  Mills,  Cal 
Registered  O.  I.  C.  swine. 


CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,   Niles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 
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WITH  THE  STOCKMEN. 


E.  A.  Clausen,  of  Woodland,  has  re- 
turned from  a  trip  to  the  Eastern  States 
bringing  with  him  some  valuable  pedi- 
greed stock.  Among  the  animals  brought 
to  the  ranch  are  the  Berkshire  boar. 
Third  Masterpiece,  and  a  Holstein-Fries 
ian  bull  calf  sired  by  Friend  Hengerveld 
De  Kol  Butter  Boy. 

A  new  phase  of  the  tuberculosis  prob- 
lem among  cows  has  been  discovered  by 
the  Marine  Hospital  Service  men  in  their 
fight  against  squirrels  in  the  San  Joaquin 
valley.  The  officers  in  charge  are  said 
to  have  found  that  the  squirrels  eating 
grass  over  which  tubercular  cows  have 
grazed  become  tubercular  themselves  and 
thus  help  to  spread  the  disease.  Thus, 
with  the  bubonic  plague  and  tuberculosis 
too,  the  poisoning  of  the  rodents  goeth 
merrily  on. 

L.  H.  Schulz,  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
has  been  buying  mules  near  Woodland, 
Yolo  county,  for  the  sugar  plantations. 

With  a  licensing  law  in  Wisconsin,  the 
|)roportion  of  pure  bred  to  grade  and  scrub 
stallions  changed  from  35%  i)ure-bred  and 
65%  grade  in  1907  to  46.6%  pure-bred  and 
53.4%  grade  in  1911.  The  number  of 
stallions  licensed  for  the  breeding  season 
01  1911  was  1514  pure-bred  and  1745  scrub 
and  grade.  Of  the  1745,  mongrels  and 
scrubs  numbered  673. 

Willis  Bledsoe,  of  Montpellier,  Stanis- 
laus county,  is  to  retire  from  the  stock 
business  soon,  according  to  a  recent  an- 
nouncement. 


DAIRY  NOTES. 


State  Veterinarian  Charles  Keane  has 
sent  out  letters  telling  dairymen  that  the 
veterinary  department  will  assist  by  test- 
ing cows  for  all  dairymen  anxious  to 
eradicate  tuberculosis  from  their  their 
herds. 

Plans  are  being  discussed  for  a  co- 
operative cheese  factory  at  Greenfield. 
Monterey  county.  A  cheese  and  butter 
plant  is  also  projected  at  Yerington.  Ne- 
vada. 

A.  W.  Morris,  of  Woodland,  is  complet- 
ing an  eight  months'  test  of  his  Holstein 
cow,  Sadie  De  Kol  Burke.  The  record 
the  cow  has  made  up  to  this  date  indi- 
cates that  the  production  of  milk  will 
equal  or  surpass  all  previous  records  for 
periods  of  the  same  length. 

O.  .1.  Kilgore,  of  Sycamore,  Colusa 
county,  has  sold  his  herd  of  30  milch  cows 
to  Frank  Chester,  of  Hough  Springs,  for 
$2100. 

The  price  of  dairy  cows  in  the  East 
seems  to  have  risen  recently,  the  follow 
ing  prices  being  quoted  in  a  Chicago 
paper:  Fancy  Holsteins,  $56  to  $65; 
cows,  good  to  choice,  $47.50  to  $55:  fair 
to  good.  $36  to  $45;  inferior,  ligm,  $25  to 
$35.  As  can  be  seen,  these  i)rices  are 
much  below  those  fixed  in  local  sales. 

From  an  exchange  in  Imperial  county 
we  learn  that  a  herd  of  25  cows  from  an 
Imperial  county  dairy  was  recently  sold  to 
W.  W.  Hoist  of  Los  Angeles  at  $130  each. 
The  cows  were  full-blooded  Holsteins  and 
belonged  to  G.  Reinbach. 

F.  C.  Darr,  formerly  of  Shattuck,  Okhi 
homa,  has  purchased  a  quarter  section  of 
alfalfa  land  near  Poplar,  Tulare  county, 
which  he  will  use  as  a  dairy  ranch. 

Some  French  veterinarians  announce 
that  they  have  found  a  cure  for  the  foot 
and-mouth  disease  in  cattle.  The  treat- 
ment consists  in  the  injection  of  serum 
under  the  skin  of  diseased  animals. 

From  12,000  to  15,000  head  of  cattle 
are  to  be  shipped  soon  from  the  Miller 
&  I^ux  ranch  at  Winnemucca,  Nevada,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  announcement. 

The  largest  shipment  of  steers  this  sea- 
son from  the  vicinity  of  Merced  is  said 
to  be  one  of  400  head  from  the  Crane 
ranch.    The  animals  occupied  15  cars. 


Pipe  Your  Water  and  Cut 
Out  Much  Hard  Work 

Tap  that  spring  or  creek  and  lead  it  around 
your  yards,  barns  and  house.  Probably  a  few 
hundred  feet  of  pipe  and  a  little  concrete  work 
will  do  it  all,  and  save  you  an  immense  amount 
of  hard  labor  and  a  whole  lot  of  time. 

Save  One-Fourth  on 
the   Cost  of  Pipe 

by  ordering  from  us.  We  are  large  wholesalers 
and  sell  DIRECT  to  you,  putting  the  middle- 
man's profit  into  YOUR  pocket.  You  pay 
WHOLESALE  prices  for  your  pipe  and  get  the 
best  manufactured  in  America.  We  stand  back 
of  every  foot  of  our  pipe  with  a  liberal  money- 
back  guarantee.  Write  us  at  once  telling  us 
your  pipe  needs. 

ALEXANDER  PIPE  CO. 

1085  Howard  Street,  San  Francisco. 


2335 -ACRE  RANCH 

FOR  SALE 


We  have  a  Stock  Ranch  uf 
2335  Acres,  three  running 
streams,  two  barns,  two  houses, 
well  fenced,  rolling  hills,  good 
soil,  about  1500  acres  tillable, 
and  has  produced  as  high  as 
eighteen  sacks  of  wheat  per 
acre.  Pour  miles  southwest  of 
Dunnigan,  Yolo  County. 

PRICE.  $18  PER  ACRE 

EASY  TERMS. 

Write  for  full  particulars  to 

WYATT  &  WILSON 

WINTERS 
Yolo  County,  -  Cal. 


PIOXEER  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS 

Improved  machinery  and  methods  enable  us  to  sell 
you  this  pump  for  less  than  you  can  buy  any  other 
make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  competitors' 
wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  in  quality  and 
capacity  of  any.  Live  agents  wanted.  Write  for 
circular  and  prices. 

PEBRLBSS  IRON  WORKS,  Sacrameat*.  Cal. 

Mention  Riir«l  Prom 


THE  SIMPLE  OIL  ENGINE 

Sim  pliclty  — Keonomy  —  Kflic-lcncy . 

No  expert  attention  necessary. 

Nosparlt  plug,  batteries,  i-aruuretor  or 
other  couiplirated  parts  tu  get  out  of 
order. 

"A  child  can  operate  It." 

ciuaranteed  fuel  consumption,  material 
and  workmanship. 
Cheapest  to  buy.    Cheapest  tooperate. 
Dealers  and  (Salesmen  investigate. 

SIMPLE  OIL  ENGINE  CO. 


LOS  AHGELES 
114  E.  Sth  St. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
412  Pacific  Bdg. 


MANHAXXAIM     STOCK  FOOD 


RED  BRAND  • 


Time 

■ne<ns 

Nothing 

to  Ihe 

Hog 


Time 


Money 


to  the 


Hog 

Raiser 


Manhaltan  Slock  Food  Fattens  Quick.   Is  a  Rapid  MEAT  MAKER. 

A  little:  of-  this  food 

enables  slall-led  animals,  whether  horses,  cows,  bulls,  pigs,  sheep  or  poultry  to  ASSIMILATE  ALL  their  hay.  grain  and 
other  food  by  properly  digesting  it;  thus  their  teed  not  alone  tills  Ihrm  up  but 

BUILDS  THEM  UP. 

Commence  with  a  little  at  weaning  time.  There  will  be  no  sickness  and  you  will  be  many  pounds  ol  pork  ahead. 

BOOKLET  FREE.   ALL  DEALERS 

BAYLEY  &  LYON,  Sole  Distributors,        Ia*n' FSiycis?S'* ''^^ 
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POULTRY  DEPARTMENT. 


Conducted  By  M.  RUSSELL  JAMES. 


POULTRY  NOTES. 


Chicken  ass  Cheap  as  Bologna  and 
Fresh  Eggs  a  Penny  Apiece. — Mr.  Grant 
Curtis,  of  New  York,  one  of  the  high-ups 
in  poultry  matters,  but  not  dependent 
upon  poultry  for  a  livelihood,  said  in  his 
address  before  the  convention  that  every 
young  man  in  the  country  should  raise 
chickens,  and  if  they  did  so,  the  cost  of 
living  would  be  materially  reduced,  as 
the  price  of  fresh  eggs  would  drop  to  a 
cent  each  and  chicken  would  be  as  cheap 
as  bologna.  A  most  cheering  prospect, 
truly,  for  the  consumer  in  reducing  the 
cost  of  his  living;  but  Mr.  Curtis  neg- 
lected to  tell  the  producer  of  fresh  eggs 
and  fat  poultry  how  at  the  same  time  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  poultry  living.  Until 
he  does  so,  if  his  proposition  were  car- 
ried out  with  poultry  feea  continuing  to 
average  from  2  to  3  cents  per  pound, 
the  only  permanent  reduction  which 
would  result  would  be  in  the  number  of 
poultry  raisers. 


The  Litti-e  Brown  Hen. — The  following 
is  the  closing  paragraph  of  the  Denver 
Republican's  splendid  tribute  to  that 
small  domestic  fowl  in  whose  honor  an 
association  of  nearly  4000  members  is 
holding  a  convention  in  Denver: 

"Give  the  right  kind  of  a  farm-wife  a 
setting  of  eggs  and  fate  can  do  its  worst. 
The  fruit  buds  may  drop  from  the  trees 
in  May,  the  wheat  may  burn  in  .July,  the 
corn-stalks  wither  in  August,  the  Sep- 
tember harvest  become  a  mockery,  but 
so  long  as  the  hen  stays  on  the  job  the 
family  will  yet  live  and  hope  for  better 
days.  Few  who  have  not  been  thrown 
in  close  contact  with  the  American  farmer 
in  his  less  prosperous  communities  can 
realize  to  what  extent  through  the  years 
the  family  relies  upon  the  eggs  and  the 
chickens,  not  only  for  the  direct  product, 


POULTRY. 


IF  YOUR  POULTRY  RANCH  DON'T  PA  V. 
write  U.S.  If  the  ranch  prospers,  write  u.s 
anyway.  Everything"  for  everyl)odv  in- 
terested in  poultry.  GEO.  H.  CROLEY 
CO..  629  Brannan  St..  San  Francisco. 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS— Barred  Rocks  and 
White  Leghorn  chick.s,  good  laying 
.strains;  order  early  for  fall  delivery  and 
avoid  delay.  Fairmount  Hatchery,  Box 
29  B,  R,  F.  D.,  Santa  Cruz.  California. 

S.  C.  B.  MINORCA  EGGS  for  hatching  at 
$6  per  100;  can  fill  large  orders;  12  yards 
large  beautiful  hens,  excellent  layers. 
Black  Beauty  Poultry  Yards,  Dixon.  Cal 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS,  149D.  Cali- 
fornia St..  San  Francisco. — Est.  40  years. 
Standard  hred  poultry.  White  Orpingtons, 
R.  I.  Reds.  Brd.  Rocks.  White  Leghorns 

MY  FAMOUS  S.  C.  WHITE  LEGHORN 
baby  chicks  I  am  NOW  prepared  to  ship 
on  mail  orders;  present  or  future  deliv- 
ery.   Carl  Stange,  1409  Silver  Ave.,  S.  V. 


YOUNG  FAWN  AND  WHITE  INDIAN 
Runner  drakes  for  sale,  from  a  great 
egg-laying  strain.  F.  L.  Morrill,  Fair- 
field, California. 


IF  INTERESTED  IN  INCUBATORS  or  how 
to  feed,  write  for  our  free  Catalog. 
PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Petaluma. 
California. 


CHICKENS,  DUCKS.  GEESE,  GUINEAS 
Pea  fowl  and  eggs.  Address  Wm.  A 
French.  54.')  W.  Park  St..  Stockton.  Cal 

WAYSIDE  YARDS — A  few  settings  from 
special  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  matings,  at 
$5  for  30.    Carl  Gregory,  Petaluma.  Cal. 


FREE  BOOK  —  "Poultry  Feeding  foi 
Profit,"  on  application  to  Coulson  Co. 
Petaluma,  Cal.,  Box  P. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS- 
erels.  Fine  stock. 
Morris,  Lodi,  Cal. 


-Chicks,  eggs. 
Reasonable. 


cock- 
O.  B 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS— Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S 
Sullivan,  2.5  Market  St.,  Agnew,  Santa 
Clara  County,  Cal. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart 
Clements,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 


TWIN  OAKS  FARM— W.  H.  Bissell,  Pro- 
prietor, Liverniore,  Cal. — Buff,  White 
Orpington. 


HATCHING  EGGS— White  Leghorns.  Cir- 
cular 1B4.    A.  H.  Gregory,  Fruitvale.  Cal 


Sai.'VBS    PAY — UNI.IMITEn  DKMANI). 

Pure  Belgian  Carneaux;  young,  $10  doz.; 
large  crosses,  $7  doz;  hens,  $3  pair.  BOL- 
TON SQUAB   FACTORY.  Healdsburg,  Cal. 


but  for  the  many  other  necessary  forms 
of  food  to  be  purchased  in  the  market 
town  in  exchange  for  the  poultry  prod- 
ucts. The  problem  of  existence  is  never 
hopeless  so  long  as  there  is  a  bit  of  a 
place  and  a  few  chickens.  The  universe 
had  not  been  nearly  so  well  organized 
had  the  little  brown  hen  been  left  from 
the  scheme  of  things." 


Poultry  Points  ok  I.mportance  to  Cal- 
ifornians. — Mr.  A.  Warren  Robinson,  of 
Santa  Cruz,  who  is  in  close  touch  with 
poultry  matters,  sends  up  the  following 
interesting  article: 

California's  oi'I'ortinity. 

Looking  forward  to  the  grand  Panama 
exposition  to  be  held  in  San  Francisco 
in  1915,  the  poultrymen  of  Santa  Cruz 
county  are  already  planning  for  a  show- 
ing of  their  fowls  which  shall  do  credit 
to  this  county  and  materially  assist  in 
making  the  State  showing  one  of  marked 
note. 

It  is  none  too  early  for  poultrymen  to 
lay  plans  for  this  coming  event.  The 
organization  of  the  different  county  poul- 
try societies  under  one  federation  is  a 
grand  movement  in  the  right  direction, 
and  if  good  management  is  bestowed, 
California  will  make  a  wonderful  show- 
ing along  all  lines  pertaining  to  poultry. 

Not  only  will  individual  exhibitors  find 
this  the  very  best  method  of  advertising, 
but  our  favored  State  will  receive  a 
world-wide  notoriety  for  exceptional  ad- 
vantages for  breeding  and  raising  fowls 
of  all  breeds.  Thereafter,  California 
should  take  her  place  in  the  very  front 
rank  of  poultry-producing  States. 

Keeping  this  matter  ever  in  mind,  our 
poultrymen  will  strain  every  nerve  for 
the  attainment  of  the  success  that  all 
should  covet.  Experienced  veterans  of 
other  States  and  distant  lands  are  to  do 
their  level  best  to  win  coveted  prizes, 
and  the  half-hearted  poultryman  will  be 
left  far  in  the  rear. 

There  is  every  indication  that  at  the 
State  Fair  to  be  held  in  Sacramento  the 
yatter  i)art  of  this  month,  there  will  be 
a  showing  of  poultry  far  in  advance  of 
that  made  in  any  previous  year.  It  only 
needs  good  management  on  the  part  of 
the  directors  to  bring  this  about.  Our 
poultrymen  will  readily  respond  if  they 
have  merited  encouragement.  This  ex- 
hibition of  poultry  will  be  followed  by  a 
show  in  San  Jose,  in  the  early  part  of 
October,  which,  it  goes  without  saying, 
will  be  a  very  notable  occasion.  Stock- 
ton, Oakland,  and  Corning  will  make  fine 
exhibitions  in  November,  and  in  early 
December  Petaluma  will  surpass  all  pre- 
vious showings. 

A  rare  oi)portunity  will  be  offered 
young  and  old,  of  both  sexes,  who  de- 
sire to  better  inform  themselves  upon 
incubation,  brooding,  and  the  rearing  of 
fowls  according  to  the  most  modern 
methods,  at  the  farmers'  short  courses  at 
the  State  Farm  at  Davis,  in  October.  No 
one  having  the  time  to  spare  can  afford 
to  neglect  this  grand  opportunity  for  ac- 
quiring priceless  information.  Theory' 
will  give  way  to  practice,  and,  at  trifling 
expense,  the  persons  who  shall  be  so  for- 
tunate as  to  attend  will  gain  knowledge 
whose  value  cannot  be  reckoned  in  dol- 
lars and  cents.  Grand  incentives,  these, 
for  a  broadening,  a  rapid  enlarging  of 
our  poultry  affairs. 

Tt  is  ever  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
it  is  the  persevering,  the  persistent  breed- 
er who  is  to  override  all  obstacles,  and 
who  is  thoroughly  in  love  with  his  avoca- 
tion, who  will  win  coveted  laurels,  who 
will  forge  to  the  front  and  there  remain. 

A.  Warren  Rohinson. 

Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 


ANIMAL  MATTER  A  NECESSITY 
FOR  POULTRY 

Experiments  at  various  State  Experiment  Stations  have 
demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt  that  Protein  derived  from 
animal  sources  is  far  superior,  as  an  egg  producer  and 
flesh  builder,  to  Protein  derived  from  any  vegetable 
source. 

Our  High  Protein  "Special"  Beef  Scraps 
Will  Supply  That  Necessity 


If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply 
you,  write  us, 
and  we  will  send 
you  samples  and 
prices. 


KEEP  DRV 
lOO  LBS. 

HIGH  PROTEIN 

SPECIAL 
BEEF  SCRAPS 

ANALYSIS 


PROTEIN  - 
FAT  


-55-65% 
—  8  — lOT. 
PHOSPHATES  —  [5%. 


j^pi..  MT'D  BY 

WESTERN  MEAT 
COMPANY. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CAL. 


Made  in  Cali- 
fornia from  fresh 
Packing  House 
Products.  Look 
for  the  word 
"Special"  in  red 
ink  on  every 
sack. 


WESTERN  MEAT  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FREE  BOOK 


ON  APPLICATION  TO 
Coulson  Poultry  &  Stock  Food  Co. 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 


IVOllLD  such  a  poultry  writer 
as  C.  W.  Zimmer  say : 

"neinf;  Honietvliat  of  an  inventor  I  a|>- 
prrcisite  the  ;!;oo(I  pointH  nn  well  ns  the 
Niiiiplieity  of  y<»iir  invention,*'  and  then 
ortler  two  ninehineM  Mhipped  to  liiH 
father? 

WOUI.IJ       the       well-known  ponltry 
writer.  .1.  ('.  Clipp  n.se  ulie  expreNsion: 
am  in  l4>ve  with  your  niaehine"  ? 

VVOl'I>D  the  fireat  Kiver  Home  I'oiiltry 
Yards  of  I'erryHburs,  Ohi<i,  run  on  the 
m4iNt  seientitie  iiiethod.s  known  in  I'liiil- 
try  t'ultnre,  equip  their  entire  plant, 
anil  thoiiNandN  of  poultry-men  all  o^'er 
the  eountrj'  use  the 

NOKWICH    AUTOMATIC  EXERCISER 
AND  FEEDER 

If  it  were  not  the  Kreatest  Krnin  and 
lahor-sn^'inK  devlee  ever  intr<»dueed  in 
the  poultry  buNlnexN? 

CIRCULAR  FREE 

AGEIVTS  WANTED. 


fWICH\ 
OMATIC  I 
RCISERy 


Rayley  &  Lyon 

DESK  D 

149  CALIFORNIA  ST 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

SOLE  DISTRIBUTORS 


Eoa  City  Hatcliery 

O  r  d  e  r  n  booked  for 
nprinx  delivery  o  f 
baby  olilekn.  Our 
npeeinltieH  are  Rh(»do 
Inland  Redn  and  S.  C. 
White  IjeKhornn. 

W.  I>.  SALES, 
722  3rd  St.,  Petalama. 


TO  I'Ol  l/l'HY  I<AISI<:itS:  Do  you 
realize  this  is  the  period  that  your 
liens  really  require  most  attention  f 
The  nioultine  season  is  wlien  a 
building   up  of  tlie   hens'  system  is 

imperative.      Slie    needs    a  TO.\I<'  

soniethinti;  to  put  lier  in  sliape  for 
fall  la.vine — wlien  ftiHN  are  worth 
real  money. 

CROI-EY'S  f; ROUND  tJREEN  HONK 
is  the  TONIC.  It's  just  what's 
wanted.  If  your  dealer  does  not 
earry  it.  we'll  ship  it  to  you,  onlv 
GET  it. 

GEO.  H.  CROLEY  CO. 

<!:;!»  Ilraiinan  .St.,  San  Frnneiseo. 


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM 

POULTRY  DEPARTMENT 

Plant  of  most  modern  equipment;  (iOOO 
UayinK-  Hens  (White  l.eKhorn);  all 
raised  and  kept  under  most  sanitary 
conditions. 

Sl'RPLUS   STOCK   FOR  SALE 

t2m  Pullets  May  HatehinK 
1000  Pullets        .lune  HatehluK 

.'>00  Pullets        .luly  HntehInK 

;J00  Cockerels 
."iO  Aylesbury  Ducks 

Will  hold  for  purchaser  until  five 
montlis  old,  if  desired.  tlrdern  liooked 
for  CKKS  ne.xt  season's  hatching.  Cor- 
respondence solicited.  Visitors  wel- 
come. 


R.  N.  FOSTER,  Manager 

HOPLAND.  CAL. 
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The  Home  Circle. 


The  Beautifying  of  a  Farm  Home. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rubal  Pkess 

By  W.  VOBTBIKDE. 

The  wealthy,  refined  farmer  with  a 
large  estate  will  employ  a  landscape 
architect  to  furnish  a  plan  for  the  beau- 
tifying of  the  entire  possession,  and  also 
employ  a  landscape  gardener  for  leading 
the  work;  but  the  man  with  small  means 
must  rely  upon  his  own  or  his  wife's 
taste  and  skill  to  make  pleasant  surround- 
ings. 

The  ten-acre  farm,  or  of  a  little  more 
or  less,  must  be  in  the  hands  of  a  spe- 
cialist to  make  it  pay,  such  as  a  market 
florist,  a  truck  gardener,  berry  farmer, 
or  poultry  raiser,  who  has  learned  his 
business  thoroughly.  Such  a  man  needs 
no  help  for  beautifying  his  home;  he 
almost  invariably  knows  what  he  can 
afford  to  spare  from  his  few  acres  for 
such  purpose. 

The  farmer  of  20  to  100  acres,  or  even 
more,  is  most  in  need  of  a  little  help 
to  make  his  home  surroundings  cheerful. 
Such  size  places  are  springing  up  on  our 
great  valley  plains  by  the  subdividing  of 
the  large  stock  and  grain  ranches. 

Only  a  few  of  these  ranches  have  state- 
ly native  trees,  by  good  luck  so  placed 
to  make  the  dwelling  homelike  from  the 
beginning. 

The  selecting  of  the  space  for  the 
house,  barn,  and  other  necessary  build- 
ings is  the  first  important  step  to  be 
taken.  Mistakes  made  here  are  difficult 
and  most  costly  to  alter. 

There  is  so  much  variation  in  rolling 
or  hilly  ground  that  on-the-spot  sugges- 
tions are  of  value  only.  But,  luckily, 
most  land  in  the  great  valley  is  flat  and 
almost  level,  and  of  fertie,  deep  soil, 
where  the  locating  farmer  has  the  best 
chance  to  make  a  lasting  home  for  his 
family.  Such  farms  join  at  least  on  one 
side  on  a  county  or  colony  road,  and,  if 
otherwise  suited,  the  side  of  the  farm 
nearest  the  village,  town  or  city  should 
be  chosen,  but  not  too  near  the  adjoin- 
ing property.  The  distance  should  be 
far  enough  to  avoid  the  road  dust  and 
give  privacy — from  150  to  300  feet,  de- 
pending somewhat  on  the  size  of  the 
farm  and  on  which  side  of  the  road  the 
property  fronts,  is  usually  suflScient.  The 
barn  and  other  buildings  should  be  placed 
so  they  will  l)e  annoyed  least  by  noise 
and  odor,  but  not  an.v  further  than  abso- 
lutely necessary;  too  long  walks  between 
buildings  is  very  annoying  in  wet  weath- 
er. The  drive  to  and  from  dwellings 
should  be  such  an  easy  curve  or  bend  that 
the  teams  will  travel  it  as  readily  as  a 
straight  drive;  20  feet  is  a  convenient 
width.  This  drive  should  widen  near 
the  entrance  of  the  house,  broad  enough 
for  an  easy  turn,  and  extend  to  the 
kitchen  door,  but  narrowed  to  16  feet  in 
width,  and  extending  from  kitchen  to 
barn  the  same  width.  Drives  well  built 
could  serve  as  walks  also,  or  a  walk  6 
feet  wide  parted  from  the  drive  by  a 
cultivated  strip  about  10  feet  in  width, 
could  follow  the  line  of  the  inner  curve 
of  the  drive.  If  building  only  about 
150  feet  or  less  from  the  road,  a  straight 
walk  about  8  feet  wide,  joining  the  road 
at  right  angles,  is  very  convenient  and 
looks  well.  The  road  joining  the  barn 
and  county  road  should  be  as  direct  as 
possible,  slightly  curving  or  straight. 

The  planting  of  trees  for  beauty,  shade, 
and  shelter  is  the  next  work  to  be  done 
to  make  the  home  worth  the  name.  They 
should  be  planted  the  first  season,  taking 
little  care,  and  not  annoy  the  farmer  and 
wife  by  keeping  them  working  after  the 
finishing  of  a  long  day's  work. 


Deciduous  trees,  or  trees  shedding  their 
leaves  in  autumn,  are  best  near  house 
and  drive.  They  give  the  welcome  shade 
in  summer  and  let  in  the  needed  sun- 
shine in  winter.  Evergreen  trees  and 
shrubs  are  better  for  wind-breaks,  shel- 
ter, background,  and  screens.  Horizontal 
growing  evergreens  are  best  for  groups 
and  clumps. 

The  road  joining  barn  and  county  road 
should  have  a  row  of  shade  trees  planted 
on  each  side,  but  arranged  so  as  to  allow 
the  largest  load  of  hay  to  pass  unob- 
structed. A  row  of  trees  for  shelter  and 
shade  for  the  stock  should  be  planted 
outside  the  corral  fence. 

The  arranging  of  drives,  walks  and 
trees,  and  shrub  planting  should  be  so 
that  when  the  time  comes  that  tne  owner 
can  afford  to  have  a  fine  lawn  and  beau- 
tiful flower  beds  and  flowering  shrubs, 
they  are  arranged  right. 

The  lawn  in  fi-ont  of  the  house  should 
be  open  and  whole,  not  cut  up  in  distinct 
parts  by  walks  or  bad  planting.  A  good 
rule  is:  plant  sparingly  around  the  edge 
and  in  corners  of  lawn  and  leave  an  en- 
tire open  center. 

Any  unsightly  object  near  home  or 
barn  can  be  hidden  by  shrubs  or  climb- 
ing plants. 

If  the  owner  has  to  economize  in  build- 
ing the  house,  it  can  be  made  a  pleasant 
picture  by  judicious  planting  of  shrubs, 
flowers,  and  climbers  near  the  house.  If 
the  house  is  simply  but  substantially 
built,  a  strip  of  la^'n  near  the  house, 
with  a  few  climbing  plants  on  the  walls 
give  a  fine  effect. 

The  restful  effect  of  a  blue-grass  and 
white-clover  lawn  can  be  produced  by  al- 
falfa instead,  requiring  a  great  deal  less 
labor  and  give  better  returns  for  stock 
feeding. 


No  time  to  call  on  the  neighbors,  too 
busy  to  join  in  getting  up  a  neighbor- 
hood frolic,  the  burden  of  milking,  feed- 
ing the  chicKens,  doing  the  housework, 
caring  for  the  hired  help,  keeping  the 
stocking  and  mending  bags  up,  leave  no 
strength  or  ambition  for  anything  but 
going  to  bed  for  the  few  short  hours  that 
can  be  given  to  rest.  This  is  the  case, 
quite  too  much  the  case,  with  four-fifths 
of  the  dear,  good  women  who  are  help- 
ing to  build  those  new  big  barns,  buy 
the  adjoining  forty,  or  raise  interest  on 
the  big  mortgage.  Still,  my  good  friends, 
some  way  must  be  found  to  get  some 
pleasure  and  recreation.  Look  upon  it 
not  as  a  pleasure  or  a  selfish  thing,  but 
feel  that  it  is  just  as  necessary  for  you 
to  somehow  shape  around  to  get  in  a 
little  quiet  reading  and  an  occasional 
trip  as  it  is  to  do  the  other  things  that 
seem  so  necessary. 


Family  singing  at  least  once  a  week  is 
a  great  thing.  No,  probably  you  haven't 
much  of  a  voice,  and  some  of  the  chil- 
dren may  at  first  pipe  in  with  broken 
voices,  but  certainly  as  often  as  every 
Saturday  night  or  Sunday  there  should 
be  some  family  singing. 


We  know  a  farmer  who  always  has 
flowers  when  tney  are  in  season  on  his 
table  at  mealtimes.  No,  he  is  not  trying 
to  put  on  airs,  but  he  has  learned  to 
appreciate  the  beauties  of  Nature  and  to 
enjoy  the  poetry  of  farm  life. 


When  you  have  a  base  hit  made. 
Don't  linger  on  the  line; 

Steal  to  second,  dive  for  third. 
And  your  finish  will  be  fine. 


The  Good  Woman. 


Her  eyes  are  the  windows  of  a  soul 

Where  only  the  white  thoughts  spring. 
And  they  look,  as  the  eyes  of  the  angels 
look. 

For  the  good  in  everything. 

Her  lips  can  whisper  the  tenderst  words 
That  weary  and  worn  can  hear; 

Can  tell  of  the  dawn  of  a  better  morn, 
Till  only  the  cowards  fear. 

Her  hands  can  lift  up  the  fallen  one 
From  an  overthrow  complete: 

Can  take  a  soul  from  the  mire  of  sin 
And  lead  it  to  Christ's  dear  feet. 

And  she  can  walk  wherever  she  will — 

She  walketh  never  alone; 
The  work  she  does  is  the  Master's  work. 

And  God  guards  will  His  own. 

— Jean  Blemett. 


The  Secret  of  Long  Life. 


MILLS  COLLEGE 

Daly  Woniaa'a  College  on  Paclflc  Coast 

Located  near  Oakland,  within  short  dis- 
tance of  San  Francisco  and  the  great  uni- 
versities of  the  West.  Full  collegiate 
courses  leading  to  degrees.  Entrance  and 
graduation  requirements  equivalent  to 
those  of  Stanford  and  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Students  fitted  to  teach  regular 
lines  of  academic  work  and  Home  Econ- 
omics. Special  advantages  offered  in 
music,  art  and  library  work.  Well  equipped 
science  laboratories  and  gymnasium.  Spe- 
cial attention  to  health  of  students  and 
provision  for  outdoor  life.  Courses  so  ar- 
ranged that  new  college  students  may  en- 
ter both  semesters,  opening  in  August  and 
January. 

For  catalogue  and  brochure  of  views, 
address  President's  Secretary,  Mills  Col- 
lege P.  O..  California. 


You  sometimes  see  a  woman  whose  old 
age  is  as  exquisite  as  was  the  perfect 
bloom  of  her  youth.  She  seems  con- 
densed sweetness  and  grace.  You  won- 
der how  this  has  come  about:  you  won- 
der how  it  is  her  life  has  been  a  long 
and  happy  one.  Here  are  some  of  the 
reasons: 

She  knew  how  to  forget  disagreeable 
things. 

She  understood  the  art  of  enjoyment. 

She  kept  her  nei'ves  well  in  hand,  and  j 
inflicted  them  on  no  one. 

She  believed  in  the  goodness  of  her 
own  daughters  and  in  that  of  her  neigh- 
bors. 

She  cultivated  a  good  digestion. 

She  mastered  the  art  of  saying  pleas- 
ant words. 

She  did  not  expect  too  much  from  her 
friends. 

She  made  whatever  work  came  to  her 
congenial. 

She  retained  her  illusions  and  did  not 
believe  that  all  the  world  was  wicked 
and  unkind. 

She  relieved  the  miserable,  and  sympa 
thized  with  tne  sorrowful. 

She  retained  an  even  disposition,  and 
made  the  best  of  everything. 

She  did  whatever  came  to  her  cheer- 
fully and  well. 

She  never  forgot  that  kind  words  and 
a  smile  cost  nothing,  but  are  priceless 
treasures  to  the  discouraged. 

She  did  unto  others  as  she  would  be 
done  by,  and  now  that  old  age  has  come 
to  her  and  there  is  a  halo  of  white  hair 
about  her  head,  she  is  loved  and  consid- 
ered. 

This  is  the  secret  of  a  long  life  and  a 
happy  one. — Exchange. 


A  Bashful  Young  Man. 

Dr.  G.  Herbert  Richards,  president  of 
the  Orange  Board  of  Health,  tells  the 
Newark  Star  this  one: 

"A  very  bashful  young  man  was  driv- 
ing with  his  best  girl  one  cool  Sunday. 
The  young  lady  used  all  of  her  arts  to 
make  him  'spoon',  but  failed,  and,  de- 
spairing, became  silent  and  preoccupied. 

"  'What's  the  matter?'  asked  the  young 
man  when  the  silence  became  oppressive. 

"  'Nobody  loves  me,'  said  the  yoimg 
lady  tearfully,  'and  my  hands  are  cold.' 

"  'I'm  surprised  to  hear  you  say  that,' 
said  the  young  man.  'God  loves  you,  and 
your  mother  loves  you,  and  as  for  your 
hands  being  cold,  you  can  sit  on  them.'  " 


Her  Distinction. 


A  teacher  asked  her  class  in  spelling 
to  state  the  difference  between  the  words 
"results"  and  "consequences." 

A  bright  girl  replied:  "Results  are 
what  you  expect,  and  consequences  are 
what  you  get." 


THE  HAMLIN  SCHOOL 

A  Boarding  anil  Day  Mcliuol  (or  (^Irln. 

ConipriMinK  a  French  St-liool  for  l.HtIo 
Children.  Primary,  Intermediate,  High 
Sciiool  and  Post  Graduate  Departments. 
Hou.seliold  Economics,  Drawing.  Paint- 
ing and  Elocution. 

Acerertlted  by  the  I' Diversity  of  Cali- 
fornia, by  I.eland  .Stanford  Junior  I'nl- 
veriilty  and  by  EaKtern  Collegeii. 

Courses  in  Singing.  Instrumental 
Music  (piano,  violin,  organ,  harp,  fiute. 
etc.),  Tlieory.  and  Composition,  Har- 
mony, Sight  Heading.  Musical  Dictation. 
Choral  and  Orchestral  Practice,  etc.,  are 
offered  by  the  newly  formed  Music 
Department. 

School  re-opens  Monday,  August  7, 
1911.  Address, 

MIS.S  SARAH  U.  H.\MI,IN.  A.  M. 
2'J3n  Paeifle  Avenue  San  KraneLneo 


GOING  EAST 

VIA 

LOS  ANGELES 

AND  THE 
SALT  LAKE  ROUTE 

COSTS  NO  MORE 

than  other  ways,  and  you 
may  travel  in  the  popular 
Los  Angele.s  Limited,  three 
days  to  Chicago. 

ASK  MR.  CASEY 

At  680  Market  St..  San  Francisco, 
for  particulars. 


ALF»IINIE  HOUSE 

480  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco 

Next  to  California  Marliet. 
Take  Kearney  8t.  Cars  at  Kerry  or  Depot. 
RATES: 

Wllh  detached  bath  50  reals  to  $1.(0  per  night 
$3.00  to  $6.00  per  week. 

Wllh  private  bath  $1.00  to  $1.50  per  night. 

$6  00  to  $7.00  per  week. 

O'BRIEN  &  HAMILTON,  Props. 


Deaver 

I>OARD 

takea  the  place  of  lath, 
plaster  and  wall-paper 
in  every  typ"  of  building 


Send  lor  Free  Booklet,  Samples  and  Prices 

THE  LILLEY  &  THLRSTON  tOiMP.^lMY 

82-2nd  Street,  San  Francisco 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 


Dealers  in  37  FIRST  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
D  A  DCD  Blake,  Moffltt  &  Towne.  L.OB  Angtles 
r  ArCI\   Blake,  McFall  A  Co.,  Portland,  Ore 
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OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS'  DEPARTMENT. 


Conducted  By  M.  Russell  James 


The  Girl  Who  Smiled. 


The    wind    was   east   and   the  chimney 
smoked, 

And   the   old    brown    house  seemed 
dreary; 

For  nobody  smiled  and  nobody  joked, 
The  young  folks  grumbled,  the  old  folks 

croaked — 
They   had   come    home   chilled  and 

weary. 

Then  opened  the  door,  and  a  girl  came 
in. 

Oh,  she  was  homely — very! 
Her  nose  was  pug  and  her  cheek  was  thin; 
There  wasn't  a  dimple  from  brow  to  chin. 

But  her  smile  was  bright  and  cheery. 

She  spoke  not  a  word  of  the  cold  and 
damp. 

Nor  yet  of  the  gloom  about  her; 
But  she  mended  the  fire  and  lighted  the 
lamp. 

And  she  put  on  the  place  a  different  stamp 
From  that  it  had  had  without  her. 

Her  dress,  which  was  something  in  sober 
brown, 

And  with  dampness  nearly  dripping. 
She  changed  for  a  bright,  warm,  crimson 
gown ; 

And  she  looked  so  gay,  when  she  so  came 
down, 

They  forgot  that  the  air  was  nipping. 

They  forgot  that  the  house  was  a  dull  old 
place, 

And  smoky  from  base  to  rafter; 
And  gloom  departed  from  every  face 
As  they  felt  the  charm  of  her  mirthful 
grace 

And  the  cheer  of  her  happy  laughter. 

Oh,  give  me  the  girl  who  will  smile  and 
sing. 

And  make  all  glad  together! 
To  be  plain  or  fair  is  a  lesser  thing; 
But  a  kind,  unselfish  heart  can  bring 

Good  cheer  in  the  darkest  weather. 

— Selected. 


Poultry  Course  for  Young  Folks. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  BREEDS. 
DiAMONP  JuHii.HK  Oiu'iNGTON. — This  Va- 
riety was  brought  out  in  1897,  the  year 
of  Queen  Victoria's  Diamond  Jubilee; 
hence  the  name.  The  same  breeds  were 
used  in  its  production  as  in  that  of  the 
Buff  Orpington,  with  the  exception  that 
Speckled  Dorkings  were  used  instead  of 
Colored  Dorkings.  In  this  variety  the 
main  color  is  reddish  brown,  barred  with 
black  and  tipped  with  white.  The  hackle 
or  long  floating  feathers  on  neck  and 
back  are  deep  golden  in  color,  striped 
with  black  in  the  center  and  tii)ped  with 
white. 

Spangled  Oiu'i.ngtox. — In  the  iilumage 
of  this  variety  the  feathers  are  greenish 
black  with  the  edges  tipped  with  white. 
Barred  Rock  hens  were  mated  with  Col- 
ored Dorking  cocks,  and  the  pullets  from 
this  cross  with  Silver  Spangled  Hamburg 
cocks.  Fowls  of  this  variety  are  fine  lay- 
ers and  very  hardy. 

The  five  original  varieties  of  Orpingtons 
are  Single  Comb,  but  each  has  been  dupli- 
cated in  the  Rose  Comb,  making  ten  vari- 
eties of  this  breed,  but  all  have  not  been 
admitted  to  the  American  Standard  of 
Perfection. 

As  before  stated,  this  breed  has  the 
general  characteristics  of  the  American 
class  of  fowl,  being  all-purpose  fowls. 
They  are  fine  layers  of  brown  eggs,  good 
mothers,  and  excellent  table  fowls. 

Sl'M  .MARY. 

The  English  class  of  fowl  is  made  ui) 

of  three  breeds  and  fourteen  varieties. 

One  of  these  breeds  Is  classed  with  the 


meat  breeds;  one  with  the  egg  breeds, 
and  one  with  the  general-purpose  breeds. 
All  of  the  English  breeds  and  varieties 
have  white  skin  and  either  white  or  slate- 
colored  legs  and  toes. 


A  Glimpse  Into  the  Past. 


Not  oftn  have  we  read  so  interesting  a 
letter  as  one  copied  in  the  Rural  New 
Yorker  from  old  annals  of  the  early  set- 
tlement of  Pennsylvania.  It  was  written 
November  28,  1685,  by  a  little  Quaker 
girl  to  her  grandmother  in  England. 

There  are  many  points  of  interest  about 
this  letter.  It  gives  us  a  flashlight  pic- 
ture of  a  home  in  the  New  World  two 
hundred  and  twenty-six  years  ago — the 
gieat  kitchen  or  living-room  with  its  im- 
mense fireplace  on  a  winter's  night  when 
the  flames  roared  in  the  wide-mouthed 
chimney,  and  that  dear  little  maid 
"learned  to  bake  cakes  on  the  coals." 
And  the  garden  in  summer  with  its  "rows 
of  sage  and  camomile,  comfrey  and  rue," 
and  other  sweet  and  bitter  herbs  from  the 
home  in  Old  England;  and  our  useful 
friend  the  tomato — wildling  of  the  New 
World — posing  as  something  "just  too 
pretty  to  look  at."  This  picture  has  for 
setting  the  primeval  forests  and  unex- 
plored wilds. 

Another  point  of  interest  is  this:  How 
many  little  girls  or  boys  of  the  present 
day  with  the  advantages  of  schools  galore 
and  the  improved  methods  in  teaching 
of  our  boasted  educational  advance  of 
over  two  hundred  years,  can  express 
themselves  as  correctly  and  intelligently 
in  writing  a  letter  as  did  this  little  girl 
in  the  wilds  of  America  with  only  home 
study  and  her  mother  as  teacher?  One 
pleasant  thought,  however,  we  catch  from 
this  girlish  letter:  The  centuries  may 
come  and  go,  and  times  and  customs 
change,  but  the  dear  little  maids  remain 
always  the  same. 

LITTLE  .sally's  LETTER. 

Our  new  house  is  all  done;  I  wish  that 
thee  could  see  our  big  kitchen.  It  has  a 
fireplace  entirely  across  one  end  of  the 
room.  Father  brings  the  backlog  in  with 
the  horse,  and  when  the  boys  pile  wood 
up  against  it,  such  a  fine  fire  as  it  does 
make! 

There  is  a  little  narrow  window  near 
the   chimney   where   the  si)inning-wheel 


WITTE  ENGINES 


fiAS-GASOLINE-DlSTILLATE-NAPHTHA 

Do  tlu-  uurk  at  avcnik-'-'  Ci.st  cE  One  Cent  perl 
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stands.  I've  learned  to  bake  cakes  on  the 
coals.  We  have  a  Dutch  oven  now.  I 
wish  thee  could  have  seen  our  garden  this 
Summer.  Besides  the  rows  of  sage,  and 
camomile,  thyme,  comfrey  and  rue,  with 
yarrow  and  some  onions,  we  have  great 
big  love-apples  (tomatoes).  They  are  al- 
most as  large  as  an  apple.  They  grow 
on  a  busy  plant  which  starts  from  a  seed 
in  the  Spring.  Uncle  James  found  them 
last  Summer  among  the  Indians.  He 
brought  some  of  the  seed  home.  Mother 
says  they  are  poison  if  we  eat  them;  but 
I  guess  nobody  would  want  to  eat  them. 


They  are  just  pretty  to  look  at. 

Mother  has  school  for  me  every  day. 
She  is  the  teacher  and  I  am  the  scholars. 
I  am  head  of  my  class.  Father  says  that 
if  I  keep  on  doing  that  well  he  will  send 
me  to  England  to  school  when  I  get  big. 
Then  I'll  see  thee,  grandmother,  and  the 
dear  old  place  I  love  so  well. 


Cook — My  dog  took  first  prize  at  the 
cat  show. 

Hook — How  was  that? 

Cook — He  took  the  cat. — .lournal  of 
Zoophily. 


Tools  for  Expert  Work 

Smooth,  perfectly  fitting  joints — beautiful  cabinet 
work — work  requiring  precision  and  accuracy 
can  only  be  done  with  good  tools .  That  means 
not  only  good  in  quality  but  the  most  scien- 
tific skill  in  adjustment,  "hang,"  balance, 
distribution  of  weight— just  the  right 
temperforhard.durableedgesortough 
striking  surfaces .  You  will  find  per- 
fection in  such  details  in  the  famous 


muKumn 

The  only  complete  line  of  guaranteed  tools  under  one  name  and  trade- 
mark.   Guaranteed  to  give  perfect  satisfaction,  or  money  refunded. 

"The  Recollection  of  Quality  Remaint  Long  After  the  Price  is  Forgotten.  ' 


Tradiuiarli  Kl-l 
If  not  at  ynur  dealer' 

ivtite  us. 
SIMMONS  HARDWARE 
COMPANY  (Inc.) 
ST.  LOUIS 
MD 
NEW  YORK. 
U.  S.  A. 


Send  tor  Tool  Booklet  No.  896  and 
Home  Furniture  Design  Booklet  No.  976 


Couple  Rest  With  Pleasure 

by  including  the 

NEW  ORLEANS-NEW  YORK 
STEAMSHIP  LINE 

Between  New  Orleans  and  New  York  in  the  routing  of  your  ticket 
East.  Costs  less  than  any  all  rail  route  and  affords  an  interestinj? 
and  delightful  diversion  on  your  trip. 

RATES. 

First  class  rail  to  New  Orleans  and  First  Cabin  steamer  to 

New  York  $  77.75 

Round  Trip    145.50 

One  way  rail,  one  way  steamer  between  New  Orleans  and 

New  York   70.00 

Second  class  rail  and  second  cabin,  New  Orleans  to  New  York  65.75 

Rates  include  meals  and  berth  while  on  steamer. 
Write  or  ask  any  agent  for  details. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

TICKET  OFFICES 

FLOOD  BUILDING.  32  POWELL  STREET.  PALACE  HOTEL. 

MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT, 
THIRD  AND  SOWNSEND  STREETS  DEPOT. 

BROADWAY  AND  13th  STREETS.  OAKLAND 
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THt  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  Aug.  30,  1911. 
( Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  tiie  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

Tlie  local  demand  is  somewhat  livelier 
than  for  some  time  past,  and  the  market 
is  very  firm,  though  prices  have  not  been 
quotably  advanced.  Business  is  picking 
up  all  along  the  Coast,  with  heavy  buy- 
ing in  the  North  for  Oriental  interest. 

California  Club   $1.45  @1.50 

Sonora    Nominal 

White  Australian    1.55  @1.65 

Northern  Club    1.50  @1.55 

Northern  Bluestem    1.65  @1.70 

Northern  Red    1.60  @1.65 

BARLEY. 

The  situation  is  extremely  strong, 
prices  on  feed  grades  showing  a  further 
advance.  Feed  is  in  good  demand  lo- 
cally, and  shipping  barley  is  being  taken 
in  large  quantities  by  Eastern  and  for- 
eign interests.  A  large  part  of  the 
grain  in  the  country  has  been  sold,  and 
stocks  are  pretty  well  concentrated. 

Brewing  and  Shipping  $l.G2V-;@1.67il. 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.60  ©1.621;. 

Common  Feed    1.45  @1.50 

OATS. 

No  further  change  in  prices  is  noted, 
but  the  market  is  firm,  with  quite  an  ac- 
tive demand,  both  for  seed  and  feed 
grades.  Offerings  are  light,  and  a  further 
advance  is  expected. 

Red  Feed   $1.65  @1.75 

Gray    1.65 

White    Nominal 

Black    1.65  @1.70 

Red  Seed    1.75  @2.00 

CORN. 

Corn  is  inclined  to  easiness  in  value, 
though  quotations  are  unchanged.  The 
market  is  sluggish,  with  little  demand 
locally,  and  moderate  arrivals  of  Eastern 
stock. 

Cal.  Small  Yellow  $1.75  @1.80 

Eastern  \ellow    1.70 

Eastern  White    1.70 

RYE. 

Prices  remain  as  before,  but  are  large- 
ly nominal,  as  there  is  little  demand  and 
no  trading  of  any  consequence. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.55  (5)1.65 

BEANS. 

Numerous  changes  in  i)rices  are  noted, 
as  is  to  be  exi)ected  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  when  the  new  crop  is  near  at  hand. 
Trading  in  most  lines  is  limited,  as  buy- 
ers are  inclined  to  wait  until  crop  re- 
turns are  more  definitely  known.  Horse 
beans,  however,  are  a  little  higher,  and 
a  further  advance  is  noted  in  large 
whites.  In  other  lines  the  crop  out- 
look is  favorable,  and  prices  show  a  ten- 
dency downward,  blackeyes  and  red  kid- 
neys being  considerably  lower,  while  limas 
have  declined  to  some  extent.  The  black- 
eyes  harvest  is  well  under  way,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  the  yield  from  Riverside 
south  will  amount  to  150,000  bags.  Some 
buyers  are  offering  about  $4.55  in  that 
district  for  new  crop,  but  the  general 
tendency  is  to  wait.  The  situation  in 
limas  is  made  uncertain  by  conflicting 
reports  regarding  the  amoimt  of  old 
stock  remaining  on  hand.  Some  new 
limas  are  expected  on  the  market  within 
a  few  weeks. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.75  @4.10 

Blackeyes    5.60  ©5.75 

Cranberry  Beans   3.60  @3.S0 

Garvanzos    2.85  @3.25 

Horse  Beans    2.50  @2.75 

Small  Whites    3.60  @3.75 

Large  Whites    3.50  (33.75 

Limas    5.65  @5.75 

Pga,  4.25 

Pink    4.75  @4.90 

Red  Kidneys    5.75  (g)5.85 

SEEDS. 

So  far  there  has  been  no  demand  of 
any  importance,  and  trading  is  confined 
to  narrow  limits.  Prices  remain  nominal 
as  before. 

Alfalfa    Nominal 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton...  $25.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   5'^.c 

Canarj'    3%@  4V4c 

Hemp    3Vj(g!  4  v 

Millet    3    (5)  3>/„c 

Timothy    Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    S-VJc 

Dried  Peas,  per  ctl   3.75®  4.00 

FLOUR. 

Prices  remain  unchanged,  but  every- 
thing is  firmly  held,  and  trading  is  ac- 
tive, both  for  local  and  foreign  shipment. 


Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.40  @5.80 

Bakers'  Extras                      5.40  (^5.80 

Superfine                              4.50  (g>4.70 

Oregon  and  Washington...  4.60  (g)4.80 


Hay  and  Feedstufifs. 

HAY. 

Arrivals  in  the  last  week  have  been  even 
larger  than  for  the  week  previous,  be- 
ing, in  fact,  the  heaviest  of  the  season. 
Local  buyers  api)ear  to  have  waked  up  to 
the  fact  that  cheap  hay  can  no  longer  be 
had,  and  their  purchases  have  taken  up 
the  large  arrivals  without  difficulty. 
Prices,  in  fact,  are  still  advancing  on 
some  grades,  and  are  very  firm  on  nearly 
all  descriptions.  Some  of  the  lower 
grades  are  rather  slow  of  sale,  but  are 
expected  to  advance  before  long.  The 
crop  has  been  closely  cleaned  up  in  all 
district  around  San  Francisco,  and  the 
high  prices  are  attracting  shipments  from 
more  distant  points.  Alfalfa  is  still 
rather  quiet,  and  while  there  is  some  local 
business  under  way,  the  heavy  offerings 
have  brought  a  decline  in  prices. 

Choice  Wheat   $15.00@)17.00 

Good  Wheat  Hay   12.00®  14.50 

Other  Grade  Wheat    8.00®  12.00 

Wheat  and  Oats   8.00@15.00 

Tame  Oats    9.00@15.00 

Wild  Oats    7.00@12.00 

Alfalfa    8.00@11.50 

Stock  Hay    5.00@  7.00 

Straw,  per  bale   35@  60c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

Most  descriptions  are  firm,  with  a  well 
sustained  demand,  but  no  further  change 
is  noted  in  prices. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $16.00@18.00 

Bran,  per  ton    28.00@29.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   25.50®26.50 

Cracked  Corn    38.00@39.0n 

Middlings    34.00(g)36.00 

Mixed  Feeds    28.00@30.00 

Rolled  Barley    32.00@33.00 

Rolled  Oats    32.00@33.00 

Shorts    31.00@32.00 


Garden  Tnick. 

VEGETABLES. 

The  onion  market  has  been  in  rather 
poor  condition  most  of  the  week,  prices 
showing  a  slight  reduction,  though  the 
market  is  now  getting  into  better  shape. 
Miscellaneous  vegetables  again  show  nu 
merous  changes,  both  uj)  and  down,  though 
in  a  general  way  the  market  has  been 
oversupplied.  Excessive  arrivals  of  to- 
matoes have  been  the  principal  feature 
of  the  last  few  days,  and  even  at  the 
present  low  iirices  it  is  difficult  to  clean 
up  the  arrivals  from  day  to  day.  Green 
corn  is  also  very  cheap,  supplies  being 
too  much  for  the  market.  Green  i)eas 
are  less  plentiful  and  well  maintained  in 
price,  while  string  beans  are  considerably 
higher.  Cuciuiibers  also  find  a  better  sale, 
and  e.ggplant  is  a  little  stronger  than 
last  week.  Sunmier  squash  and  okra  are 
in  good  demand,  but  large  arrivals  have 
caused  a  decline. 

Onions:  Yellow,  ctl   70@  75c 

Garlic,  per  lb   2@  4c 

Green  Peas,  per  sack  $  2.00 @  2.25 

Tomatoes,  per  box   25@  50c 

Cucumbers,  per  box   50@  60c 

Cabbage    S.5c 

Carrots,  per  sack   75c 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   50®  75c 

String  Beans,  sack   1.00®  1.25 

Lima  Beans,  per  lb   2V.  @  3c 

Summer  Squash,  per  box...       25@  40c 

Okra,  per  box   65®  75c 

Green  Corn,  per  sack   50c@  1.00 

Eggplant,  per  box   50®  75c 

Green  Peppers,  per  box   35®  50c 

POTATOES. 
The  market  has  been  easy  for  the  last 
week,  and  river  stock  is  lower.  Choice 
offerings,  however,  are  in  good  demand, 
and  with  an  increasing  movement  in  the 
last  few  days,  Salinas  Burbanks  are 
stronger.  Fancy  local  stock  in  boxes  con- 
tinues to  bring  top  prices. 

River  Whites   $  1.00®  1.15 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl   2.25®  2.50 

Salinas  Burbanks    1.60®  2.00 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 
Prices  show  no  further  change,  but  the 
market  for  general  offerings  is  in  poor 
shape,  and  it  is  diflicult  to  move  anything 
except  choice  stock  at  full  quotations. 
Eastern  arrivals  are  about  as  usual,  but 
local  chickens  were  in  oversupply  at  the 
first  of  the  week.  Spring  turkeys  are 
quoted  as  before,  and  find  a  very  fair 
demand. 

Large  Broilers  $  3.50®  4.00 

Small  Broilers   2.50@  3.00 


Fryers    4.50@  5.50 

Hens,  extra    8.00@  9.00 

Hens,  large    5.00®  6.00 

Small  Hens    4.00®  4.50 

Old  Roosters    4.00®  5.00 

Young  Roosters    6.00(g)  7.00 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown..  8.00®  9.00 

Squabs    2.00®  2.50 

Geese,  per  pair   2.00 

Ducks    4.50®  7.00 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb   25@  30c 

BUTTER. 

The  week's  quotations  for  extras  and 
prime  firsts  are  below  the  level  of  the 
previous  week,  as  trading  in  general  has 
been  quiet,  with  little  demand  from  out- 
side points.  The  market,  however,  is 
firm  at  present  quotations.  Lower  grades 
remain  as  before. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras  26     25>{.  25Mj  2514  2514  25y2 

Prime 

Firsts  ..  .2414  24'/>  24V,  24%  24J/>  24i/. 

Firsts   24      24      24      24      24  24 

Seconds...  22     22     22     22     22  22 

No.  1  Pack- 
ing stock.  20     20     20     20     20  20 

East  Ladles 

Extras  ..21il.  21 'i  21'/:;  21  V{;  2114  2114 

EGGS. 

Extras  advanced  quite  sharply  early 
this  week,  owing  to  an  active  demand 
for  shipment.  Production,  however,  is 
still  fairly  heavy,  and  at  the  moment 
the  market  is  barely  steady  at  a  slightly 
lower  figure.  The  only  change  in  other 
grades  is  a  decline  in  Eastern  stock. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras  30     30     30     30     31%  30i4 

Prime 

Firsts  ..  .28     28     28     28     28  28 

Firsts  27     27     27     27     27  27 

Seconds  ...I914  191,4  191,4  1914  191/0  19% 

Pullets  ..24  24  24  24  24  24 
Eastern  ...16      16     15     15     15  15 

CHEESE. 

Trading  has  been  of  small  proi)ortions 
for  the  last  few  days,  and  while  arrivals 
are  moderate,  new  local  flats  and  Y.  A.s 
are  lower.  Arrivals  of  Monterey  cheese 
are  falling  off,  and  the  market  is  gradu- 
ally getting  into  better  shape. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  i)er  lb   13i4c 

Storage   14  c 

Firsts    1214c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   15  c 

Monterey  or  .lack  Cheese  12@12i4c 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Supplies  in  most  lines  continue  exces- 
sive, and  the  market  is  in  i)oor  shape, 
with  very  few  fruits  cleaning  up  at  any- 
thing like  satisfactory  prices.  In  some 
lines  choice  or  fancy  fruit  is  in  good 
demand,  but  the  large  offerings  of  com- 
mon fruit  tend  to  depress  the  market. 
Apples  are  easier,  and  little  attention  is 
given  to  anything  but  fancy  Gravensteins. 
Bartlett  pears  are  lower  than  last  week, 
and  are  still  very  easy,  owing  to  large 
offerings  of  ripe  fruit  which  is  pressed 
for  sale,  though  a  few  fancy  lots  of  green 
stock  are  held  above  quotations.  Choice 
peaches  in  small  packages  are  a  little 
stronger,  but  there  is  plenty  of  ordinary 
stock  that  has  to  be  moved  at  conces- 
sions. Black  figs  are  fairly  plentiful,  but 
find  a  good  demand.  Plums  and  nectar- 
ines are  lower.  A  few  quinces  are  com- 
ing in,  but  are  not  much  of  a  figure  in 
the  market.  Cantaloupes  are  lower,  the 
market  being  still  oversupplied,  though 
nutmegs  are  a  little  stronger  than  last 
week.  Watermelons  are  rather  easy. 
Strawberries  and  blackberries  are  in  very 
poor  condition,  though  huckleberries  and 
raspberries  bring  an  advance.  Grapes 
are  quiet,  though  seedless  goods  bring 
very  fair  prices. 

Watermelons,  per  doz  $  1.50®  2.25 

Cantaloupes,  standard  crate.     75c@  1.25 

Nutmegs,  box    25@  50c 

Raspberries,  chest    6.00®  9.00 

Blackberries,  chest    3.00®  4.00 

Strawberries,  chest   4.00@  5.00 

Huckleberries,  lb   15@  16c 

Apples — 

Fancy  Gravensteins,  box..$  1.10@  1.65 

Choice    60c®  1.00 

Other  varieties    1.25®  1.35 

Peaches,  lug  box   1.00®  1.25 

Small  box    40®  65c 

Plums,  crate    40@  75c 

Nectarines,  crate    65(3)  85o 

Figs,  drawer    50c@  1.00 

Pears,  Bartlett,  box   50c®  1.25 

Quinces,  box    75c®  1.00 

Other  varieties   65(g)  S5c 

Grapes — 

Seedless,  crate    75@  90c 

Other  varieties    50c@  1.00 


Dried  Fruits. 

The  active  movement  of  a  few  weeks 
ago  is  no  longer  in  evidence,  and  the 
situation  is  now  rather  quiet,  with  little 
demand  from  consuming  markets  and  no 
great  anxiety  on  the  part  of  packers  to 
take  on  additional  supplies.  The  feel- 
ing in  regard  to  prices  is  rather  easy. 
The  amount  of  pears  dried  is  turning  out 
greatly  in  excess  of  estimates,  and  this 
fruit  has  declined  quite  sharply.  Packers 
have  also  reduced  their  offers  for  apricots, 
as  there  is  a  general  unwillingness  in 
consuming  markets  to  buy  on  the  basis 
of  the  figures  recently  prevailing,  and 
local  interests  are  anxious  to  effect  sales. 
A  similar  situation  prevails  in  raisins. 
Purchases  of  new  stock  by  Eastern  in- 
terests have  so  far  been  very  small,  and 
while  there  is  still  some  uncertainty  re- 
garding the  crop,  the  packers  are  unwill- 
ing to  buy  more  stock  at  the  prices  re- 
cently offered.  Seedless  raisins,  however, 
are  still  strong.  The  movement  of  the 
fruits  mentioned  above  is  limited,  as 
most  growers  who  have  not  yet  sold  hope 
to  realize  better  values  as  the  season 
advances.  Local  packers,  however,  look 
for  a  further  decline  during  the  early 
fall.  Other  descriptions  are  unchanged, 
and  there  is  a  fair  movement  of  prunes, 
though  the  Santa  Clara  crop  is  said  to 
be  pretty  well  cleaned  up.  The  New 
York  .Journal  of  Commerce  says: 

"Although  advices  from  the  Coast  in- 
dicate that  the  market  on  new  crop 
peaches  is  unsettled,  there  is  a  stronger 
undertone.  The  fact  that  one  prominent 
packing  factor  has  been  active  in  buy- 
ing from  the  growers  and  has  succeeded 
in  acc\miulating  several  thousand  tons, 
for  which,  according  to  the  reports  from 
the  Coast,  he  has  paid  toj)  prices  to 
growers,  has  created  resentment  in  other 
packing  quarters.  The  short  sellers  on 
orders  from  the  South  and  Southwest 
principally  are  now  exerting  bearish  in 
fluences,  the  report  goes,  by  sending  out 
reports  of  a  better  crop  than  was  at  first 
expected.  In  the  meanwhile  they  are 
said  to  be  buying  from  the  growers  any 
thing  they  can  find  at  10c  or  less  net  to 
the  grower.  Thus  while  some  reports 
emanating  from  the  short  interests  would 
impart  an  easy  tone  to  the  market,  the 
undertone  is  strong,  and  the  few  buyers 
who  are  enquiring  for  September  ship- 
ments from  the  Coast  find  that  they  can 
do  little  if  any  better  than  lO'ViC  for 
choice,  1114c  for  extra  choice,  and  \\%c 
for  fancy  Muirs,  f.  o.  b.  Coast,  in  50-lb. 
boxes,  unfaced. 

"Sales  of  fancy  seeded  raisins  are  said 
to  have  been  made  for  October  shipment 
out  of  the  new  crop  at  71-1.0  f.  o.  but 
this  is  exceptional,  the  inside  price  being 
quoted  by  most  reputable  packers  being 
7%c  f.  0.  b.  Coast  for  October  shipment. 
Several  of  the  larger  packers  still  hold 
for  7%  and  8c  f.  o.  b.  Coast." 

Evap.  Apples.  1911,  per  lb...  10  ©lOi/jC 

Apricots    14    @15  c 

Figs,  new  crop    5    @  7  AiC 

Peaches,  new  crop   10i'i@ll  c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis,  new  crop 

contracts    5i4c 

Pears,  new  crop   8    @  9  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox  4    @  4%c 

Thompson's  Seedless    6    ®  6Vic 

Seedless  Sultanas    5    @  5i4c 


Citrus  Fruits. 

The  Eastern  fruit  auctions  show  a  at 
tie  better  average  price  for  oranges  and 
lemons,  though  the  price  on  the  latter 
is  still  low.  At  New  York  on  Monday, 
the  29th,  Valencia  oranges  variea  greatly 
in  price,  averaging  from  $5.65  for  the 
Old  Mission  brand,  down  to  $1.80  per  box 
for  Palm  Tree  brand.  Lemons  in  that 
market  sold  for  $2.40. 

At  Boston  the  same  day,  valencias 
brought  from  $2.55  up  to  $4.55,  and  lem- 
ons from  $3.25  to  $3.95  per  box. 

Cincinnati  markets  on  the  29th  took 
valencias  at  from  $2.55  to  $2.90,  and  lem- 
ons from  $2.10  to  $3.85. 

Up  to  August  27,  the  total  shipments 
from  California  for  the  season  had  been 
35,439  cars  of  oranges  and  6121  cars  of 
lemons.  Only  valencias  and  lemons  re- 
main in  the  State  to  be  shipped,  till  the 
new  season  opens. 

In  the  San  Francisco  orange  market, 
demand  and  supply  are  running  about 
the  same  as  for  some  time  past,  but  nrices 
on  the  better  lots  of  valencias  are  higher. 
Grapefruit  is  also  a  little  higher,  while 
lemons  are  easy  at  a  decline. 

Valencias,  choice  to  fancy... $  3.50®  4.50 

Grapefruit    3.00'fi)  3.,';0 

Limes    5.50@  fi.OO 

Lemons    1.50®  5.50 
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Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

There  is  a  fairly  active  demand  for 
almonds  out  of  the  new  crop,  as  the  spot 
market  is  practically  bare,  and  an  early 
clean-up  is  anticipated,  notwithstanding 
the  high  prices  prevailing.  Walnuts  are 
nominal,  with  practically  nothing  offered 
at  present.  The  Oregon  walnut  crop  is 
said  to  pi-omise  exceptionally  well. 
Almonds,  1911  crop — 

Nonpareils    ISV^c 

I  X  L   17%c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   16%c 

Drakes    14  %c 

Languedoc    I'iV'C 

Hardshells    8    @  SM-c 

Walnuts— Sottshell,  No.  1...  15  c 

Standard    141/20 

Softshell,  No.  2   11  c 

Budded    HV-c 

HONEY. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  local  mar- 
ket. Quite  a  lot  of  honey  has  been  sold 
for  shipment  East  from  Tulare,  prac- 
tically cleaning  up  the  yield  of  that  dis- 
trict. The  demand  for  shipment  is  good, 
and  offerings  are  rapidly  cleaning  up, 
though  there  is  no  great  activity  in  the 
local  market. 

Comb,  white   15    @16  c 

Extracted,  water  white    8    @  9  c 

Amber    7V.@  8  c 

Off  grades    5    #  fi  c 

BEESWAX. 
So  far  tliere  has  been  no  movemenl  of 
any  importance,  but  light  stock  is  scarce 
and  firm.    Off  grades  find  little  demand, 
prices. 

Light    28    @35  c 

Dark    23    @26  c 

HOPS. 

The  market  has  quieted  down  since 
the  activity  of  last  week,  as  few  dealers 
are  willing  to  iiay  the  prices  recorded 
at  that  time.  A  few  sales  are  being  made 
around  the  pi'ices  quoted,  but  the  few 
growers  who  have  not  sold  are  firm  in 
their  views. 

1911   crop    35    @40  c 


Live  Stock. 

Hogs  are  moving  in  a  lather  larger 
way  than  for  some  time  past,  increasing 
ari'ivals  being  readily  absorbed  at  the 
figures  formerly  pievailing.  Sheep  are 
coming  in  quite  fi'eely,  and  prices  show 
some  reduction.  Dressed  l)eef  and  veal 
are  a  little  higher. 

Gross  weight: 
Steers:  No.  1   

No.  2   

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1  .  . 

No.  2   

Bulls  and  Stags    2 

Calves:  Light   

Medium   

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy... 

150  to  250  lbs  

100  to  150  lbs  

Small  prime  wethers  

Large  prime  wethers  


5  @ 

5i:.c 

4%(fi) 

5  c 

1Vi@ 

4i/,c 

4  @ 

4ylc 

2  @ 

3  c 

6V.@ 

6%c 

6  @ 

6%c 

7V^c 

7%c 

7  c 

4  c 

4  c 

3'4@ 

3U'.c 

5  @ 

sylc 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    171/0  @18V-jC 

Drv  Bulls    15 'oc 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   18  @18V>c 

Drv  Veal,  5  to  10   19V.C 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   23  @23yoC 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  0.85@  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos.  .  50@  75c 

Short  Wool,     to  6  mos...  30@  50c 

Lambs    35@  50c 

HORSES. 

Recent  sales  have  brought  out  a  great 
deal  more  interest  than  has  been  appar- 
ent for  some  time  past,  and  somewhat 
better  prices  have  been  realized  for  the 
general  run  of  horses,  offerings  of  which 
in  the  local  market  have  been  pretty  well 
cleaned  up  within  the  range  quoted. 
Mules  are  in  fair  demand  in  the  coun- 
try, quite  a  lot  of  stock  liaving  been  pur- 
chased recently  for  shipment  to  the 
islands. 

Desirable  Drafters,  1700  lb.  up . $300(R)350 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   235(5)285 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   200@<250 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs.  150@200 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250.  .  .  125fa'15i» 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   100@125 

Old  Mares    90@115 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $240r5'290 

1100  lbs   200^225 

1000  lbs   165(ai90 

900  lbs   140@lf.5 


SPECIAL  DECIDUOUS  MARKET 


DRESSED  MEAT. 

Steers    8'J4@  9iAc 

Cows    7i'o@  8V0C 

Heifers    7i<.@  8Hc 

Veal,  large    10i:.@illVoC 

Mutton:   Wethers    8    @  S'/jC 

Ewes    7i.>@  8  c 

Lambs    10  ©lOVjC 

Hogs,  dressed    10'/j@llM;C 

WOOL. 

'I'he  mai'ket  is  still  very  dull,  no  trans- 
lions  having  been  closed  as  yet  in  fall 
ool,  though  prices  may  be  established 
iu  a  few  days.     At  the  moment  iirices 
|are  largely  nominal. 
Spring  Clip — 

('boice  Southern,  Year's  sta- 
ple   10  @12i/.c 

I    7  months    8    @11  c 

Lambs,  spring    8    @10  c 

Vorthern,  year's  staple   14    @16  c 

HIDES. 

The  refusal  of  buyers  to  take  on  addi 
ional  supplies  at  the  prices  recently  pre- 
vailing has  brought  a  general  decline  of 
':jc  in  all  lines  of  hides.  Sheejjskins  are 
ilso  quoted  lower. 
Heavy  Steers,  over  5G  lbs..  ll'/l>c 

Medium    11  c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  lOV.c 
Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  lOVjC 
Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs..  gy^c 

Kip    iiy.c 

Veal    16  c 

Calf    16  c 


grapes,  is  not  heavy,  we  look  for  a  slight 
upward  tendency  in  all  markets,  and  it 
appears  that  the  season  will  clean  up 
showin.g  a  creditable  average  on  all  va- 
rieties. 

The  markets  averaged  as  follows  for 
the  past  week: 

New  York — Wickson,  75(g)S5c;  Susque- 
hanna, 45@80c;  Tragedy,  85c;  Kelsey, 
$0.65(a)2.55;  German,  $1.50;  Grand  Duke, 
$0.75(f(  1.65;  Burbank,  65@75c;  Crawford, 
$0.40@'1.15;  Lovell,  45(S!80c;  Tokay,  $0.75 
@2.65;  Hungarian,  $0.60(511.80;  Sugar, 
.$0.50(5-1.00;  Bartlett,  $0.80@3.50;  Giant, 
$0.70@1.60;  Silver,  60(5)90c;  Thompson's 
Seedless,  $0.45(51.30;  Malaga,  $0.6o^.^  i.87  ; 
Muscat,  $O..S5(5'1.20;  Diamond,  5)U.65@ 
1.55;  Elberta,  $0.50(5)1.05;  Yellow  Egg, 
$0.60(51.25;  Satsimia,  65@75c. 

Chicago  —  Lovell,  60(Si75c;  Bradsnaw, 
55(g)85c;  Tragedy,  $0.bj@1.35;  Kelsey, 
$1.05(@)2.20;  Tokay,  $0.65(g)2.90;  Silver, 
50(5G0c;  Crawford,  $0.55(5)1.20;  Elberta, 
$0.55@1.20;  Grand  Duke,  $0.70@1.35; 
German,  $0.60(51..,./;  Sugar,  55(5)65c; 
Susquehanna,  $0,55(51.10;  Gros,  $6.65(5) 
1.15;  Bartlelt,  $0.60(5'2.20;  Y.  Free.  50(?/ 
65c;  Giant,  $0.70((i  1 .30 ;  Malaga,  $0.nO(?(j 
1.80;  Thompson's  Seedless,  $0.50(51.05; 
Yellow  Egg,  $1). 55(5)1. 10;  Hungarian,  $0.60 
ft' 1.50. 

Philadelphia— Elberta,  $0.55@1.10;  Kel- 
sey, $0.75(g)1.60;  Crawford,  45@80c;  Mus- 
cat, $0.90@1.20;  Tokay,  $2.20;  Bartletl, 
$0.75(&)1.65;  Foster,  50c;  Malaga,  $0.85@ 
2.10;  Clusterette,  $1.05(&1.10;  Thompson's 
Seedless,  55(5.S0c:   Washington,  60(570c; 


Yellw  Egg,  60(g'95c;  Susquehanna,  50(§) 
70c;  Gros,  $1.10@1.65;  Silver,  50(gi65c. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


Business  is  very  good  at  this  offlce. 
Since  moving  to  our  new  location  on  Mar- 
ket street,  we  have  found  that  more  peo- 
ple come  in  to  do  business  with  us. 
Especially  in  the  book  department  is  the 
increase  noticeable.  Not  all  the  increase 
of  business  is  to  be  attributed  to  change 
of  location,  as  the  number  of  new  sub- 
scribers added  each  week  from  over  the 
State  and  the  new  advertisers  using  our 
columns  are  not  influenced  by  location. 
The  gratifying  increase  of  the  business 
means  that  we  shall  soon  have  to  increase 
the  numbei-  of  pages  of  the  P.vctfk'  Rukai, 
Prkss, 


Note  the  advertisements  in  this  issue. 
Prominent  among  them  is  the  announce 
ment  of  spineless  cactus  by  Luther  Bur- 
bank,  the  pir)e  advertising  of  the  Alex- 
ander Pipe  Co.,  and  the  Layne  &  Bowler 
Pump  Co. 


A  new  column  has  been  started  this 
week,  foi'  the  benefit  of  our  readers  who 
may  have  something  to  sell  or  exchange. 
Look  up  the  "Classified  Advertisements" 
and  read  them;  jierhaps  there  may  be 
something  of  interest  to  you.  Send  us 
your  ad.  for  this  department — the  rate  is 
very  reasonable. 


Sacramento,  Cal.,  Aug.  28,  1911. 

A  general  depression  in  all  the  mar- 
kets of  the  East  and  West  has  been  no- 
ticeable for  the  ijast  two  weeks,  due  prin- 
cipally to  universal  business  conditions, 
caused  by  stock  market  fluctuations,  rail- 
road retrenchment,  together  with  heavy 
quantities  of  local  home-grown  fruits. 

The  fruit  crop  in  Illinois,  Ohio,  and 
New  York  has  been  earlier  and  heavier 
than  in  several  years.  The  local  dealers, 
in  nearly  all  of  the  markets,  have  re- 
ceived this  fruit  on  consignment,  conse- 
quently could  not  handle  California  fruits 
only  at  a  very  reduced  price.  Further- 
more, the  principal  reason  that  caused 
the  depression  in  the  Bartlett  pear  mar- 
ket was  on  account  of  the  fact  that  near 
ly  85';  of  the  Bartlett i  pears  shipped 
from  this  State  this -season  were,  in  ap- 
pearance, poor  quality,  being  scarred  and 
rusty,  undersized,  and  very  uneven  in 
sha|)e. 

The  bulk  of  these  i)ears  was  rushed 
East  in  a  short  space  of  time,  though  t.ie 
river  season  has  extended  over  a  greater 
period  than  any  previous  season  in  the 
past  five  years,  due  principally  to  the 
lateness  of  the  crop  and  the  lengih  of 
time  it  took  to  mature.  Had  the  grow- 
ers packed  their  No.  Is,  or  fancy  stock, 
separately  from  the  No.  2s,  I  doubt  if 
the  market  would  nave  reached  sucii  a 
low  level. 

It  is  imix>ssible  to  predict  the  prospects 
on  graiJes,  for  several  reasons.  The  qual- 
ity of  the  tokay  has  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined this  season.  Business  in  general, 
throughout  the  country,  especially  east 
of  the  Missoui'i  liver,  is  unsettled,  and 
it  is  possible  that  the  .  -lantic  seaboard 
markets  will  be,  in  a  measure,  affected 
by  the  heavy  crop  of  Alnierias,  the  first 
shipment  of  which  will  leave  Spain  about 
September  9.  However,  it  is  reporteu 
that  the  quality  of  these  Spanish  Mala-  i 
gas  is  very  fine,  and  if  such  is  the  case, 
upon  their  arrival  in  New  York  they 
will  undoubtedly  be  bougnt  for  storage. 

We  understand  the  crop  this  season 
amounts  to  nearly  2,000,000  barrels,  and 
on  account  of  the  unsettled  conditions  in 
England,  which  market,  as  a  rule,  con- 
sumes in  the  neighborhood  of  1,000,000 
barrels,  it  is  i)robable  that  a  larger 
amount  than  usual  will  be  shipped  in 
the  United  States.  Naturally,  unuer  the 
circumstances,  heavy  arrivals  are  likely 
to  affect  the  market  on  California  grai)es. 

Michigan  is  reported  to  be  shii)i)ing 
heavily,  early  peaches  and  grapes,  but 
we  do  not  look  for  serious  comiietition 
from  this  particular  district,  as  was  at 
first  anticipated,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  quality  is  reported  good  and  buyers 
from  all  over  the  West  are  purchasing 
for  wide  distribution. 

New  York  State  appeals  to  be  cleaning 
up  rapidly.  St.  .lohn,  Foster  and  Craw- 
ford varieties  already  have  been  shipped, 
and  Elbertas  will  begin  to  move  this 
week. 

As  the  bulk  of  the  tree  fruit  shipments 
from  California  have  been  shiin)ed,  and 
as  the  balance  of  the  crop,  aside  from 


Benicia  =  Hancock 


2= Disc  Plow 


PRINCIPLE  RIGHT,  CONSTRUCTION  RIGHT,  RESULTS  RIGHT 

'I'hc  l?eiiic'ia-II;iiic()cl\  Disc  Plows  spcjik  foi"  tliciiisci vcs.  Tiu'v 
jirc  tioAV  in  such  general  use  that  fanners  have  a  clear  idea  of  their 
jiraetical  workings  and  value  as  CliOP  ^FAKEKS.  They  can  he  used 
a1  any  season  of  the  \'eai-  when  any  plow  can  he  used,  and  also  Avhen 
tile  ground  is  so  dry  and  hard  that  no  olhei'  ])low  can  he  used. 

ITS  SPECIAL  FEATURES  MAKE  IT  THE  BEST 

MADE  AS  FIELD  PLOWS  IN  ONE,  TWO,  THREE,  FOUR 
AND  FIVE-DISC  SIZES.  CAN  BE  FURNISHED  WITH  OR- 
CHARD ATTACHMENT 


Traction  Engine  Plows 


WRITE  DIRECT  TO 


BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 

Main  Office  and  Works, 
BENICIA,  CALIFORNIA 

MR.  DEALER:  Have  you  on  file  prices  and  circulars  which 
enable  you  to  sell  THIS  tool? 
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MT.  DIABLO  CEMENT 

best  for  foundations,  dairy  floors,  fruit  dryer  floors,  etc.,  etc. 

SANTA  CRUZ  LIME 

best  for  bricklaying;  and  plastering. 

MT.  DIABLO  O  LIME 

best  for  spraying  and  whitewashing;. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  AND  PRICES  ON  ALL  BUILDING  MATERIAL. 

HENRY  COWELL  LIME  &  CEMENT  COMPANY 

9  MAIN  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


(If  Careful  irrigationists  are  investigating  our 
new  water  balanced  Pump— then  buying  it* 

(|[  Experience  has  taught  them  that  a  successful  pump  Krogh  Electric  Pump 
must  be  not  only  efficient  but  must  also  be  capable  of  withstanding^  to  a 
reasonable  degree^  the  cutting  action  of  sand.  Our  pumps  excel  on  this  point* 
Bulletin  No.  RIO  tells  all  about  them. 


Krogh  New  Vertical  <  « 

Water  Balanced  Pump  Complete  StOCK. 


(|[  Our  branch  house^  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street^  Los  Angeles,  carries  a 


Krogh  Manufacturing  Company 

149-157  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Irrigation 
Problems 


The  foutluiial  rleiinluK-oiit  ill'  »eefl>'  i1I4o1i«>h  In 
liiit  line  of  thv  dlMiiK^roeahle  iiiiil  e\peiiNlv4>'  featiirrM 
of  ol<l-Nt.vle  Irrigation  MoIIioiIn. 

Why  wiiNte  lime  anil  iiioury  In  tlilM  May,  or  in 
I'ONtly  i*:K|>4>rim4>n(in;2^,  wlien  the  experlrnoe  and  ail- 
vii*e  of  IrrlKiition   KKpi-rlN  iM  yoiirM  for  tlir  aMkin;;. 

The  **K.  T.  SYSTB^r*  Mill  Molve  thiN.  ami  all  your 
IrriK^ation  l*ri»bleniM.  Juxt  uhU.  f<»r  the  *(tli  Kflit)i»n 
i»t  our  Hro%vn   Hook  <freel. 


THE  KELLAR-THOMASON  MFG.  COMPANY 

1234  EAST  28lh  ST.,  LOS  ANGEI.KS,  CAL. 


Patented  Automatic  W'ater  Balance 
Irrigation  Hump,  direct-connected 
to  electric  motor;  MeK-operatlng;: 
Ideal;  >vlll  require  no  attention. 


Hard  to  Beat 

Electrkally  driven  centriluKal  pumps  are 
used  e.xtensively  for  irrigation  worli. 

We  furnlsli  tliese  pniups  from  one  horse- 
power up. 

We  malce  puni))S  to  suit  special  conditions. 
Write  lor  booklet— it  tells  you  how. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS 

Incorporated 
357-361  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

212  N.  Los  Angeles  St  ,  Works: 
Lcs  Angeles.  Carlton  Station. 

W.  Berkeley.  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA  FRUITS 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


Fifth  Edition,  Postpaid     per  copy.  Second  Edition,  Postpaid  S2  per  copy. 

AT  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  OFFICE,  667  HOWARD  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 


PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR  WOOU  I'll't;  FOR 

WATER,  OIL,  WINE,  IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 

MINING  AND  CYANIDING.  MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  In.  to  24  In.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 

Send  for  Printed  Matter.  New  Pipe  Catalogue  in  Preparation 

FACTORIESi  OFFICES; 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  318  Market  St.,  San  FrancUeo,  Cal. 

PORTLAND,  ORE.  Keaton  Station,  Portland,  Ore. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.  404  Equitable  Baak  Vdg.,  Loa  AaKelea,  Cal. 

BOXES  and  BOX  SHOCKS 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  BOXES  OL'R  SPECIALTY. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCANTILE  BOX  CO. 

2S1  BERRY  STREET  (Near  Fourth)  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Tanks 


Tanks 


WINE  TANK.       144-154  Berry  St 


WINDELER'S  PLANING  MILL 

AND  COOPERAGE 
GEO.  WIIMDEI^ER.  Prop. 

Water  Tanks,  Wine  Tanks,  made  from  carefully 
selected  stock  by  careful  and  experienced  work- 
men. "Tanks  that  are  well  made  last  a  long 
time."  It  will  pay  you  to  get  my  prices  before 
buying. 

GEO.  WINDELER. 

San  Francisco.  Cal. 


VATEH  TANK. 
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Forty-first  Year. 


TOMATOES  THIS  SEASON. 

Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  Mr  D.  J.  WHITNEY. 

The  opening  of  the  c-atuiinii-  season  foi-  tomatoes  seems  to  find  that  cro]) 
ill  al)ont  the  same  condition  as  ( "alifoi'nia  fruits  as  regards  sii[)iily  and 
demand,  although  i)robal)l.y  with  less  {jrospeetivc  ))rofit.  The  erop  aj)- 
pcars  short  and  the  stoek  on  hand  practically  exhausted.  Tonuitoes  arc 
produced  in  all  jiarls  of  the  country,  unlike  soiiu'  California  fruits,  l)nt 
tiie  i)r()duction  in  the  East  will  he  rpiite  shoi'l.  according  to  the  V .  S,  croii 
I'cports,  as  it  is  with  other  crops,  and  the  caniicrs  expect  Ihc  siini)lii  s  this 
year  to  be  only  large  enough  to  carry  them  to  lf)12  and  h'ave  no  siir])lus. 

Sources  of  Production. —  While  toma- 
toes are  grown  in  small  (|iianlilies  oi'  in 
market  gardens  all  ovi-r  the  State,  Ihcy 
ai'e  grown  extensively  for  ciinner  and 
mid-season  market  only  in  two  or  Ihri'  • 
])hices.  The  largest  district  is  in  Ala- 
meda county  fi'om  Oakland  south  well 
into  Santa  Clara  county.  Along  the  Sac 
ramento  river  helow  Sacramento  ahonr 
half  as  many  as  arc  produced  in  Ala- 
meda county  are  gi'own.  and  around 
Stockton  there  arc  a  few  for  the  caniicr 
01-  for  shi|)mcnt  to  other  mark'cts.  In 
other  places  only  a  few,  com|)arat i vely 
s|)eaking.  are  raised. 

The  Alameda  county  tomato  is  firmer 
and  more  meaty  than  that  raised  alonu 
the  river,  and  about  12  tons  may  be  pro- 
diu'cd  in  a  good  year,  while  6  tons  wouM 
be  fair  in  the  latter  lunncd  district.  Tb  ■ 
average  crop  in  Alameda  county  wtuild 
i-un  nearer  8  tons,  and  less  than  this 
\\i)uld  oftiMi  be  satisfactoi'y.  The  acre- 
age in  the  county  has  been  continually 
decreasing,  owing  to  the  growth  of  the 
towns  in  the  district  where  tomatoes  are 
grown,  and  the  ])rodncti<ni  ])er  acre  has 
been  decreasitig.  owing  to  continual 
ci'opjung. 

Quality  of  Tomato  Desired. — The  kuid 
of  tomato  tlesired  is  the  sanu"  for  both, 
cannery  and  oi)en  nuirket,  except  foi- 
size  and  sha])c.  The  caiuiers  prefer  a-; 
large  a  tomato  as  i)ossible,  and  the  on" 
generally  grown  gives  a  heavy  croj)  pi  ;- 
acre,  but  is  uneven  in  shape.  The  mar- 
ket tomato  is  smaller,  smoother  ami 
bears  less,  although  the  price  is  usually 
greater  than  for  the  canning  kinds.  Hotli 

tomatoes  must  be  firm  Heshed  and  not  too  .jnic\  or  watery.  The  Alametla 
county  tomato  is  firmer  than  the  river  product  and  makes  a  "solid  i)ack" 
that  sells  at  a  premium  over  the  "standard  pack"  from  the  river.  The 
contract  price  for  tomatoes  in  either  district  is,  however,  the  same,  and 
late  in  the  season  the  quality  of  the  Alameda  tomato  deterioi'ates  to  sonu' 
extent,  aiul  has  to  be  put  up  in  a  "standard  pack"  also. 

Owing  to  its  smaller  size  and  the  less  (piantity  produced  per  acre  the 
market  tomato  cannot  be  sent  to  the  cannery  except  at  a  loss,  if  the  mar- 
ket is  overstocked,  while  its  uneven  shape  prevents  the  canning  tomato 
from  selling,  except  at  a  loss,  in  the  open  markets. 

Growing  for  the  Market. — The  practice  of  growing  tomatoes  under 
glass  for  the  winter  and  spring  trade  is  not  employed  in  this  State,  as  it 
is  in  the  East,  owing  both  to  the  long  season  in  which  they  grow  in  the 
open  and  the  importation  of  tomatoes  from  the  west  coast  of  Mexico  the 
rest  of  the  year.   Tomatoes  are  shipped  in  large  (juantities  from  Imperial 


A  Tomato  Plant  at  Christmas,  at  Loomis,  Placer  County 


and  Coachella  valleys  between  the  time  the  Mexican  and  northern  (Cali- 
fornia crops  are  coming  in,  allowing  this  fruit  to  be  on  the  market  prac- 
tically all  the  year  routul. 

The  growing  of  early  tomatoes,  however,  nuiy  be  very  {)rofitable  iv 
central  (-alifornia,  as  the  ju-ice  early  in  the  season  is  often  three  or  four 
times  as  great  as  biter  on.  although  the  loss  from  late  frosts,  extra  plant- 
ing and  exti-a  care  usual  1\-  cuts  profits  down  to  a  moderate  level.  The 
tomatoes  on  the  i-iver  i  ipcn  earlier  than  those  near  the  bay,  and  conse- 
(|iU'ntly  coiiunand  a  liettcr  i>race  at  first,  and  less  go  to  the  canner  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  produced.  Some  from  both  places  are  shipped  as 
far  east  as  Denvei",  and  sometimes  further,  nearly  every  year.  Only 
about  a  third  of  the  crop,  aside  from  that  grown  in  truck  gardens  in  all 

parts  of  the  State,  goes  to  the  mai'kef.  as 
the  canners  take  the  bulk  of  the  ]iro- 
duction,  and  a  large  ])art  of  that  canned 
goes  East. 

The  Cost  per  Acre. — (iood  tomato  land 
in  .Mameda  county  rents  for  about  $20 
per  acre.  The  same  land,  of  (iourse.  is 
not  used  for  the  one  ci-op  year  after 
.Ncai',  owing  to  the  need  for-  i-otation.  On 
t  lu'  river  the  rent  is  less. 

The  itemized  cost  of  producing  an 
acre  of  tomatoes,  aside  from  interest  and 
taxes,  is  about  as  follows:  Plowing  and 
cultivating  up  to  the  time  of  planting.  $5 
\wY  aci'c  ;  planting,  if;2.r)0,  wliich  could  be 
reduced  to  -+2  if  no  damage  was  done  \i\ 
frosts,  disease  antl  insects,  antl  I'c^jilant- 
ing  was  not  necessary:  (cultivating  after 
planting.  ;  hoeing.  .")()  cents,  and  pick- 
uig,  from  $1.')  down.  The  latter  item 
\aries  with  the  size  of  the  crop,  .5  cents 
a  box  being  the  usual  cost  of  liarvesting 
t  he  crop. 

A  good  ])art  of  the  tomato  gi'owing  is 
done  by  .hijianesc'  and  Chinese  on  shares 
or  lease,  although  other  nat ioiuilities  ari' 
more  than  holding  their  own  in  this 
business. 

Contracts  for  Canning.  —  Conti'acts 
with  growers  are  usually  made  eai'ly  in 
tiu'  season  at  about  ^T.oO  per  ton.  which 
is  the  price  this  year.  iMany  growers 
however,  prefer  to  run  the  chaiu-c  of 
waiting  till  the  crop  is  ready  to  ])ick 
before  selling  it,  and  some  years  get  sev- 
eral dollars  uu)re  than  growers  under 
contract.  In  other  years  when  crops  are 
large  they  have  to  sell  at  a  nuich  smallei- 
tigure.  '{'here  is,  however,  no  objection 
by  the  canneries  to  this  method,  and  F.  II,  Williams,  one  of  the  largest 
g.owers  in  Alameda  county,  follows  tlrs  method  of  selling  nearly  every 
year. 

With  the  steadily  increasing  population  of  State  and  .\ation,  decreas- 
ii  g  local  production,  in  the  main  tomato  section  at  least,  and  bare  mar- 
ket, there  should  evidently  be  but  little  danger  of  planting  too  many 
tomatoes  for"some  time  yet.  Being  a  year  to  year  crop,  lu)  large  capital 
is  needed  or  long  time  required  before  returns  are  secured.  There  is,  of 
course,  more  danger  of  over[)rodnction  for  market  tomatoes  than  can- 
ning kiiuls  in  case  of  a  bumjxu-  crop  and  large  acreage,  although  returns 
iiiay  be  pi'opoi't ionat cly  larger  in  other  years  with  pro])er  handling. 

The  Outlook  This  Year. — The  cool,  late  season  has  lesseiu-d  the  coming 
crop,  as  it  has  with  jnost  fi'uits.  Not  only  was  the  planting  late  and 
growth  slower  than  usual,  but  in  .some  places  the  fruit  refused  to  set 

{Continued  on  Page  207.) 
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California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  M.,  Sept.  5,  1911 : 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

.OS 

.15 

.26 

62 

50 

lied  Bluff  

04 

.04 

.07 

{18 

.54 

00 

00 

.02 

92 

50 

San  Francisco .. 

00 

T 

.01 

68 

50 

San  Jose  

00 

00 

.07 

88 

46 

00 

T 

00 

104 

52 

Independence... 

00 

.10 

OO 

95 

48 

San  Luis  Obispo 

00 

r 

.05 

92 

46 

Los  Angeles  

00 

T 

00 

94 

56 

San  Diego  

00 

.12 

00 

76 

60 

The  Week. 

Have  yon  soiif>:ht  a  California  snnrisc  by  the 
.Xctheriands  Route?  We  did  it  last  week,  and 
w  ere  lii>;l)ly  delif,dited  with  the  sunrise  and  deei)ly 
iiiil)r('ss('d  by  what  we  .saw  on  the  way  to  it.  And 
what  is  the  Netherlands  Jionte,  and  what  is  tliere 
about  it  .'  The  novelty  in  it  is  chietiy  in  the  naun  . 
and  th.it  becomes  very  significant  wiien  one  thinks 
widely  about  it.  The  choice  of  the  name  is  a 
simple  matter;  the  suggestiveness  of  the  name  is 
profound.  The  choice,  we  presume,  came  about 
through  the  j)ersistent  endeavor  of  tlie  Southern 
Pacific  ("ompaiiy  to  keep  people  moving.  I'as- 
senger  traffic  success  depends  uixtii  overcoming 
the  inertia  of  mankind  and  the  sul)stitntions  of 
inducements  to  travel  for  the  proverbial  wisdom 
of  staying  in  one  place — which  the  present  gen- 
(!ration  is  coming  to  repudiate.  The  old  exhorta- 
tion to  inactivity  on  the  ground  that  "the  rolling 
stone  gathers  no  mo.ss''  is  reduced  to  absurdity 
by  the  new  noun,  "moss-back."  which  describes 
;!  pei'son  inactive  mentally  and  jiliNsieally — a  fos- 
sil :  a  silurian.  The  new  idea  does  not  ileiiy  th« 
old;  it  explains  it.  It  pictiiresfpiely  demonstrates 
that  the  worst  thing  you  can  get  on  your  back  is 
moss;  worse  than  stripes:  worse  than  rags;  worse 
than  a  shell,  for  a  shell-back  does  move — slowly. 
And  so  comes  about  the  popidar  conviction  that  i 
rolling  stone,  in  the  loss  of  moss,  loses  only  that 
which  is  not  wortli  gatiiering.  and  l)y  roiling  gains 
everything:  observation,  experience,  wisdom,  im- 
])iilse  to  new  action,  achievement,  success  beyond 
ancient  standards  in  every  way.  And  thus  it  is 
l)lain  that  enterprise  in  passenger  trafitic  is  one  of 
the  greatest  educational  agencies  of  the  day. 
Therefore  we  ai)i)reciatc  the  contents  of  the  sug- 
gestion which  established  the  Netherlands  Jiout'' 
in  the  nomenclature  of  California  travel,  for  it 
means  an  invitation  to  see  the  Holland  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Of  course  there  is  nothing  new  about  the  route 
but  the  name  and  its  popular  significance.  As  we 
stood  upon  the  hurricane  deck  of  the  Navajo  at 
.5  a.  m.  on  August  24  watching  for  the  sun  to  gild 
the  crests  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  we  were  simply 
doing  what  some  one  else's  father  did  in  the 
autumn  of  1849 — with  this  difTerence :  the  i)ioneer 
was  looking  to  the  mountains  and  dreaming  that 
the  gold  he  saw  in  the  sky  was  but  the  reflection 
of  the  gold  in  the  mountains  awaiting  the  glance 
of  the  prospector;  to  its  the  gold  in  the  sky  was 


not  a  reflection  but  rather  a  suggestion  of  the  gold 
which  all  coming  g(>nerations  will  gain  by  tillage 
of  the  rich  riverside  lands  which  stretched  for 
miles  from  the  I'iver's  edge  to  the  plain  beyond. 
The  route  was  tlie  same  which  the  miners  of  tiO 
years  ago  chose  to  avoid  the  crossing  of  the  hot, 
dry  i)lains  of  the  great  valley:  the  point  of  view 
was  different.  They  had  no  idea  that  the  sea  of 
rushes  through  which  the  river  found  its  winding 
way,  bordered  by  the  tree-grown  t)aiiks  which  it 
had  piled  uj)  with  its  own  flood-flow  sediment, 
would  in  time  be  the  great  garden  of  California. 
The  idea  came  later  to  the  earlier  reclaimers,  but 
they  saw  it  darkly  through  the  rebellion  of  the 
river  agauist  uns.vstematic  and  inadefiuate  re- 
.straint.  We  now  have  the  idea  and  the  foretaste 
of  its  successful  realization  through  co-operation 
of  Nation,  State  and  i)rivate  owners — for  these 
factors  will  ultimately  bring  not  only  the  Nether- 
lands Route  but  the  Netherlands  of  California  at- 
tained, behind  dykes  stalwart  as  those  which  are 
the  historic  endowment  of  Holland  and  occupied 
by  ])eople  as  numerous  and  iii'ospei'ous  as  those 
wiio  have  for  centuries  made  their  name  and  fame 
a  pride  of  Kuroiie  and  a  ix'iiefaction  to  mankind. 

Activity  Along  the  Sacramento  River. 

Hul  tlie  delightful  hours  which  we  |)asseil  from 
the  dawn  until  the  steamer  reached  her  landing 
in  the  capital  city  were  not  all  occui)ied  with 
iln;ams.  There  was  too  much  to  see  along  the 
river  bed  and  the  river  banks.  As  a  suggestion  of 
the  ])ossil)ilities  of  traffic  on  the  great  waterway 
we  met  in  the  stream  or  passed  at  the  landings 
not  less  than  six  river  steamers  in  action  within 
two  hours  of  early  day  light.  Besides  these,  there 
were  fleets  of  fishing  craft,  numerous  motor  boats 
of  ])rivate  owners,  several  ferries  and  other  forms 
of  water  traffic  in  action.  Those  who  know  only 
California's  railway  and  higliway  activity  cer- 
tainl\-  have  no  idea  of  how  much  the  rivers  are 
u.sed  and  iio  ])resent  use  is  any  measure  of  their 
coming  u.sefulness.  Along  the  banks  of  the  stream 
there  was  agricultural  action  in  all  forms:  great 
stretches  of  verdant  pasturage  jieopled  with  herds 
and  of  grain  stubble  with  piles  of  hay  and  grain 
like  fortifications:  large  acreages  of  orchard  and 
of  garden  products;  new  levees  of  great  height 
and  breadth  and  dredgers  extending  them;  miles 
of  driven  piles  and  of  12-foot  woven-wire  fence 
holding  bank  protection  in  place.  Everywhere 
along  the  river  .south  of  Sacramento  there  were 
abundant  indications  of  investment  and  improve- 
ment, not  to  speak  of  two  railways  on  their  wa.v 
toward  San  Francisco  along  new  lines — showing 
that  even  the  iron  horse  enjoys  the  riverside  and 
to  startle  the  river  gods  with  his  piercing  shrieks. 

Having  so  recently  traversed  the  plains  of  the 
valley  and  enjoyed  words  about  their  outlook  and 
the  disposition  to  hasten  its  realiaztion  by  energy 
and  investment,  it  pleased  us  to  see  all  these 
things  which  are  indicative  of  another  strong  pro- 
motive effort  in  tlie  State.  In  the  years  to  come 
fliere  will  be  jjcoples  of  the  mountains  and  the 
foothills;  of  the  irrigated  jilains  and  of  the  de- 
watered  river  lands  and  of  the  coast  regions  with 
their  infinite  variety  of  agricultural  endeavors. 
AW  these  districts  of  the  State  are  rich  and  pro- 
ductive and  in  their  several  ways  welcome  invest- 
ment and  effort.  Sometimes  we  feel,  as  we  do 
now,  that  of  all  important  things  which  should  be 
done  for  the  State  nothing  is  greater  nor  more 
I)romis!ng  of  ample  reM'ard  than  well  planned  en- 
terj)rises  for  the  improvement  of  internal  water- 
ways and  rendering  their  adjacent  agricultural 
lands  available  for  individual  ownershij)  and  work- 
ing. To  this  end  we  rejoice  in  the  great  improve- 
ments planned  for  co-operation  between  nation 
and  State  and  have  high  hopes  that  both  the  river 


and  the  adjacent  lands  may  be  saved  each  for  its 
own  share  in  increased  production,  commerce  and 
the  movement  of  those  who  scorn  to  gather  moss. 
Every  associated  effort  of  California  people  to- 
ward these  ends  may  be  of  influence  and  value. 
We  desire  therefore  to  approve  a  movement  which 
has  just  resulted  in  the  organization  of  the  Delta 
Association  of  California,  composed  of  property 
owners  of  the  delta  and  reclaimed  swamp  lands 
in  the  Sacramento,  San  Joaquin  and  other  rivers 
of  the  State.  Among  the  aims  and  other  objects 
of  the  association  are  the  co-operative  efforts  to 
fH'otect  the  delta  and  reclaimed  lands  from  floods, 
to  destroy  crop  pests  and  eliminate  plant  diseases, 
to  strive  for  improved  wagon  roads  and  bridges, 
as  well  as  improved  mail  service;  to  establish 
Mcather  .stations  and  to  report  high  water  from 
im])ortant  ])oints,  to  establish  telephone  and  tele- 
graph communications  to  prevent  danger  from 
floods,  to  determine  the  best  crops  for  the  soil,  to 
grade  the  products  and  to  keep  a  record  of  the 
acreage  of  the  various  crops,  to  work  for  the  in- 
troduction of  improved  methods  of  farming,  bet- 
ter implements,  machinery  and  live  stock,  and  to 
foster  industries  allied  to  the  delta  agriculture. 


Picturesqueness  of  the  Melon  Indtxstry. 

The  enterprising  people  who  have  laid  out  for 
themselves  all  the  activities  just  outlined  can  cer- 
tainly have  none  of  the  joy  of  ease  which  tradi- 
tionally associates  itself  with  a  melon  in  a  fence 
corner,  and  yet  they  have,  we  believe,  some 
thought  of  melon-cutting  in  the  advanced  values 
of  the  properties  they  hold,  and  they  are  entitled 
to  it.  (Jome  to  think  of  it,  the  melon  as  a  token 
of  idleness  is  almost  as  out  of  place  now  as  a  moss- 
gathering  stone  has  become  as  a  sign  of  thrift. 
For  the  melon,  especially  he  of  the  musky  odor,  is 
becoming  very  strenuous  and  is  gathering  much 
that  is  worth  while  by  rolling.  For  example,  the 
Imperial  valley,  our  .southeast  ernmost  county, 
whcli  now  desires  to  annex  Mexico  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  the  chief  irrigfition  canal  out  of  revolu- 
tionary associations,  has  shipped  this  year  about 
2700  cars  of  caiiteloiipes — something  like  a  thou- 
sand more  ears  than  in  any  previous  year.  In  .i 
single  day  they  sent  forwarded  188  carloads  mak- 
ing a  train  considerably  more  than  a  mile  long. 
A  writer  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  witli  a  taste 
for  computation,  says;  "There  were  824  crates 
in  each  car  and  forty-five  melons  to  each  crate, 
or  a  total  number  of  H.oSO  melons  in  each  car, 
and  in  the  train  1,989,140  melons.  When  one  ap- 
I)reciates  the  fact  that  each  of  the.se  melons  was 
handled  at  least  three  times  in  picking,  wrapping 
and  crating,  he  can  readil.v  imagine  the  army  of 
men  necessary  in  the  field  to  tlo  this  work.  This 
was  probably  the  greatest  number  of  cars  of  the 
same  class  and  loatled  with  the  same  |irodiiet  ever 
hauled  on  one  train. " 

This  seems  to  be  strictly  business.  Pictur- 
esqueness could  have  been  had  by  stating  that 
these  melons  were  grown  and  this  train  started 
below  sea  level  but  that  statement  would  throw 
the  record  into  the  category  of  flsh  stories  with  all 
distant  readers,  probably.  In  the  Turlock  dis- 
trict of  Stanlislaus  county  melons  are  a  leading 
product.  They  do  not  as  yet  grow  as  many  as  the 
Imperial  valley,  so  they  make  up  by  talking  more 
about  it.  Last  week  they  had  a  melon  carnival  at 
which  .5000  people  attended  and  disposed  of  about 
as  many  melons.  They  also  had  a  procession  and 
an  oration — not  to  speak  of  a  melon-eating  con- 
test for  a  prize  of  $100  which  is  probably  more 
than  the  contestants  are  worth,  melons  included. 
We  call  the  attention  of  the  State  of  Texas  to 
these  impressive  facts,  for  Texas  has  an  export 
melon  ambition  and  is  making  quite  a  fuss  about 
.se  nding  some  to  Canada. 
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At  the  State  Fair. 

The  State  Fair  closed  last  Saturday  night  with 
a  reported  reduction  of  gate  receipts  of  nearly 
$20,000  from  last  year's  record.  This  would  mean 
perhaps  that  about  50,000  less  persons,  large  and 
small,  attended  this  year.  We  are  not  sure  how 
much  of  that  aggregate  must  be  counted  a  loss 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  agricultural  value 
of  the  fair  which  is  clearly  the  way  to  look  at  it. 
Presumably  the  absentees  were  chietly  people 
from  Sacramento  and  vicinity  who  could  not  find 
in  the  announcements  the  hair-lifting  entertain- 
ments which  they  delight  in.  The  fair  managers 
cut  out  the  sensational  features  largely  and  saved 
the  cost  of  them.  The  result  is  that  this  year's 
fair  came  as  near  to  paying  the  cost  of  the  legiti- 
mate phases  of  such  a  fair  as  is  usual — the  loss  in 
gate  money  and  the  saving  by  not  catering  to  this 
form  of  popularity  being  about  a  stand-off.  If 
this  statement  is  correct  it  seems  to  us  that  tht- 
irectors  ought  to  be  well  satisfied  with  their 
>vork,  for  they  certainly  came  nearer  to  giving 
the  fair  good  educational  and  agriculturally  in- 
spiring characteristics  and  freedom  from  senseless 
distractions  than  early  expositions  have  mani- 
fested. An  interesting  question  is,  of  course,  were 
the  70.000  persons  who  attended  worth  more  to  the 
industrial  activities  of  the  State  than  the  120,000 
who  passed  the  gates  last  year?  We  have  no 
answer.  Our  impression  was  from  studying  the 
crowd  that  it  was  a  saner  and  more  directly  in- 
terested lot  of  people  than  we  have  seen  at  the 
State  Fairs  in  previous  years.  What  is  the  ob- 
servation of  our  readers  who  attended — particu- 
larly of  those  who  exhibited  stock,  implements, 
fruits,  etc  ?  If  they  would  write  us  what  they 
think  of  the  kind  of  people  they  had  under  their 
voices  whiie  ex])lMining  exhibits,  we  would  cer- 
tainly have  some  data  for  determining  what  the 
net  value  of  this  year's  redticed  attendance  sig- 
nified to  agriculture  and  allied  industries.  We 
would  like  to  have  notes  of  observations  in  this 
line. 

One  thing  we  mu.st  lift  from  our  conscience. 
We  are  aware,  of  course,  that  certain  things  of 
scant  or  no  industrial  importance  had  to  be  done 
l>y  the  management  for  revenue  only.  It  ought 
not  to  be  so,  but  it  is.  One  such  thing  we  se- 
riously objected  to,  and  that  was  filling  the  space 
between  the  main  entrance  and  the  agricultural 
building  with  as  rank  a  lot  of  fakers  and  offensive 
clap-trappers  as  we  ever  saw  assembled.  There 
were  two  features  which  were  certainly  out  of 
l)lace  in  such  environment:  one  was  the  imple- 
ment exhibit  and  the  other  the  woman's  suffrage 
liavilion.  They  were  rightly  placed,  but  they 
■were  debased  by  their  environment  Perhaps  the 
most  culpable  deception  was  done  in  desecration 
of  the  memory  of  the  pioneers  of  '49.  Public  an- 
nouncement was  made  that  the  buildings  of  an 
old  deserted  mining  camp  would  be  brought  down 
from  the  foothills  and  set  up  and  things  would  be 
done  to  faithfully  reproduce  the  old  life  of  Cali- 
fornia's beginnings.  We  are  a  credulous  person 
and  we  paid  our  money  to  see  this  historic  dis- 
play. We  found  no  such  thing.  The  buildings 
were  bogus,  such  as  a  few  carpenters  and  joint- 
ers could  knock  together  in  a  day  with  boards 
and  cloth,  and  the  action  was  the  cheapest  vaude- 
ville in  the  market.  The  whole  thing  was  a  catcli- 
l)enny  outfit  of  the  lowest  sort — and  to  such  a 
thing  the  most  prominent  place  on  the  grounds 
was  sold.  The  State  ought  not  to  need  such 
revenue. 

Mr.  Lubin  and  the  International  Institute  of  Agri- 
culture. 

While  in  Sacramento  we  took  occasion  to  call 
upon  Mr.  David  Lubin,  Delegate  of  the  United 


States  to  the  International  Institute  of  Agricul- 
ture at  Rome,  Italy.  Readers  remember,  of  course, 
that  this  Institute  was  a  conception  of  Mr.  Lubin 
as  a  means  of.  assembling  agricultural  wisdom 
from  the  whole  civilized  world  and  dispensing  it 
for  the  guidance  of  all  the  i)arts  thereof — a  clear- 
ing house  of  accurate  statistical  knowledge  about 
the  world's  food  supplies  for  the  purpose  of  trade 
therein  upon  a  better  basis  of  fact  than  hitherto, 
and  a  clearing  house  also  of  cultural  wisdom 
which  will  minister  to  successful  production  to  the 
end  that  the  world  shall  eat  well  and  be  happy, 
and  to  the  end  also  that  the  producers  of  the 
world's  food  shall  work  more  directly  and  intel- 
ligently toward  individual  prosperity.  It  is  not 
so  picturesque  a  world's  peace,  for  well-fed  people 
are  traditionally  peaceful  and  contented.  Nearly 
fifty  of  the  leading  nations  of  the  world  are  now 
represented  in  the  Institute,  which  during  the  last 
two  years  or  more  has  been  diligently  at  work  de- 
fining its  scope  and  work  and  undertaking  trans- 
actions therein.  It  has  begun  frequent  publica- 
tions, not  only  of  statistics,  but  of  the  results  of 
scientific  research  into  various  agricultural  prob- 
lems of  world-width.  As  originator  of  this  unique 
international  activity  Mr.  Lubin  has  personally 
worked  diligently,  giving  his  time  and  his  private 
income  largely  to  the  work  of  demonstration  and 
promotion.  Results  hitherto  justify  the  enter- 
prise and  munificence  of  the  King  of  Italy  in 
giving  the  Institute  idea  standing  among  the  na- 
tions in  providing  for  its  honorable  bousing  at  the 
Italian  capital.  Our  call  upon  Mr.  Lubin  was 
prompted  by  our  appreciation  of  his  great  work 
as  a  C'alifornian  who  is  making  California  better 
known  not  only  by  large  products  of  the  earth, 
but  as  a  corner  of  the  world  fertile  in  the  birth  of 
statesmanlike  ideas  and  fertile  also  in  American 
skill  and  energy  in  their  promotion.  Although 
weary  with  his  assiduous  undertakings,  we  found 
no  token  that  Mr.  Lubin  has  lost  either  force  or 
point,  and  record  this  fact  for  the  gratification  of 
Californians  who  know  him  and  admire  his  work. 
After  brief  recreation  in  this  State  Mr.  Lubin  will 
return  to  his  activities  in  Rome. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Waterproof  Cloth  and  Stump  Killing. 

To  the  Editor :  I  am  desirous  of  preserving  a 
considerable  area  of  cloth  used  for  covering  young 
seedlings  and  I  am  told  you  have  a  recipe  tested 
that  will  protect  cotton  cloth  for  several  years 
from  "weathering  and  rotting"  in  exposure  to 
stui  and  rain. 

I  also  am  planning  to  cut  down  a  row  of  cotton- 
wood  trees,  and  as  it  would  be  inconvenient  to 
remove  the  roots  on  account  of  other  growth  near- 
by, I  would  like  to  know  of  some  acid  or  other 
chemical  which  could  be  u.sed  in  borings  to  effect- 
ually destroy  the  stumps,  so  that  they  would  not 
sprout  again. — Farmer,  Coachella. 

The  following  recipe  for  waterproofing  cloth  is 
probably  the  one  to  which  you  refer,  and  is  taken 
from  our  book  on  "California  Vegetables," 
iiamely  :  Soften  -iY^  ounces  of  glue  in  8-34  pints 
of  wafer,  cold  at  first;  then  dissolve  in,  say,  a 
washboiler  full  (6  gallons)  of  warm  water,  with 
2'/2  ounces  of  hard  soap;  put  in  the  cloth  and  boil 
for  an  hour,  wring  and  dry;  then  prepare  a  bath 
of  a  pound  of  alum  and  a  pound  of  salt,  soak  the 
prepared  cloth  in  it  for  a  couple  fo  hours,  rinse 
with  clear  water  and  dry.  One  gallon  of  the  glue 
solution  will  soak  about  ten  yards  of  cloth.  This 
cloth  has  been  used  in  southern  California  for 
several  years  without  mildewing,  and  it  will  hold 
water  by  the  pailful. 

We  are  not  sure  of  any  chemical  method  for 
killing  stumps.    Gasoline  is  most  likely  to  pro- 


duce the  desirable  effect  of  killing  the  bark  so 
that  no  buds  will  start  from  it,  but  we  should 
rely  upon  barking  the  stump  well  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  or  excavating  a  little  and 
building  a  fire  of  chips  so  as  to  kill  the  bark  at 
the  base  and  on  the  upper  roots  by  burning. 


Soil  Depth  for  Citrus  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  top  soil  of  rich  loam 
containing  small  rocks  and  pebbles.  Underneath 
it  is  washed  gravel,  rocks,  boulders,  yellow  sand, 
etc.  Please  tell  me  what  is  the  proper  depth  of 
the  topsoil  to  get  best  results  in  growing  citrus 
trees.  Also,  what  is  the  limit  as  to  thinness  before 
trees  will  not  grow,  or  thrive. — Beginner,  Upland. 

We  have  seen  orange  trees  growing  quite  suc- 
cessfully on  shallow  soil  overlying  clay  where  the 
use  of  water  and  fertilizers  was  carefully  adjusted 
so  as  to  keep  the  trees  supplied  with  just  the  right 
amount.  Under  such  conditions  a  good  growth 
ma,y  be  expected  so  long  as  this  treatment  is  main- 
tained. There  should  be,  however,  not  less  than 
three  feet  of  good  soil  to  make  the  large  expend- 
iture necessary  to  establish  an  orange  orchard 
permanently  productive,  and  all  the  depth  you 
can  get  beyond  three  feet  is  desirable.  We  should, 
however,  seriously  question  the  desirability  of 
planting  orange  trees  even  on  a  good  soil  over- 
lying gravel,  rocks  or  sand.  Roots  will  penetrate 
such  material  only  a  short  distance  usually.  It  is 
almost  impossible  with  such  a  leachy  foundation 
to  keep  the  surface  soil  properly  moistened  and 
enriched.  You  are  apt  to  lose  both  water  and  fer- 
tilizer into  the  too  rapid  drainage. 


Not  Worth  Growing  for  By-Products. 

To  the  Editor :  In  the  orange  industry  there 
is  quite  a  per  cent  of  oranges  that  do  not  come 
up  to  sizes  of  the  shipper.  I  should  like  to  enquire 
what  the  amount  of  oil  and  other  useful  ingre- 
dients may  be  derived  therefrom  ?  It  is  possible 
that  there  is  a  material  by-product  that  may  be 
made  of  use  therefrom. — Grower,  Berkelej'. 

There  is  no  very  comprehensive  and  satisfactory 
publication  on  the  matter  of  citrus  by-products  in 
this  State,  ilany  undertakings  have  been  made 
without  success  in  southern  California  and  the 
Citrus  Protective  League,  of  which  Mr.  G.  Harold 
Powell,  Los  Angeles,  is  secretar}-,  is  now  under- 
taking some  investigation.  Obviously,  however, 
the  culls  and  defective  fruit  which  are  now  an  ab- 
solute waste  would  be  cheaper  nuiterial  for  such 
manufacture  than  any  fruit  which  could  be  grown 
for  that  purpose,  and  every  effort  should  be  made 
not  to  grow  oranges  which  are  not  in  large  pro- 
portion up  to  ordinary  commercial  reciuirements. 


Soil  for  Alfalfa, 

To  the  Editor:  What  kind  of  soil  is  best  for 
alfalfa  on  a  dairy  ranch? — Enquirer,  Coalinga. 

An  ideal  soil  for  alfalfa  is  a  deep  well  draineil 
soil  into  which  the  roots  can  run  deeply  without 
danger  of  encountering  standing  water  or  alkali. 
Still  we  are  finding  that  alfalfa  is  very  successful 
on  soils  which  are  not  strictly  ideal,  providing  the 
moisture  is  supplied  in  such  a  way  that  the  soil 
shall  not  be  waterlogged  nor  the  water  be  allowed 
to  remain  upon  the  surface  during  the  hot  weather, 
because  this  kills  the  plant. 


Acetylene  Waste. 

To  the  Editor :  Is  the  lime  from  a  light  machine 
good  to  make  the  lime-sulphur  wash? — H.,  Lake- 
port. 

The  residue  of  calcium  carbide  will  not  do  for 
the  preparation  of  the  lime  in  the  sulphur  spray- 
ing. It  requires  a  good  .sharp  lime — the  best  .you 
can  get — to  produce  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
sulphur. 
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What  Tokay  Grapes  Do  and 

Ought  To  Do. 


In  a  recent  issue  we  had  some  woiiderful  fi<;ur('s 
on  the  returns  from  table  grapes  in  California  as 
they  eanie  to  us  by  way  of  a  New  Mexico  pro- 
moter. If  the  reader  will  refer  to  our  issue  of 
August  12.  page  128,  he  will  find  them.  In  con- 
trast therewith,  we  place  a  statement  just  made 
for  the  Sacramento  Valley  Monthly  by  ]\Ir.  X.  E. 
White,  who,  the  editor  of  that  journal  tells  us. 
"lived  and  worked  in  Sacramento  while  his  vine- 
yard was  nineteen  miles  away  at  Orangevale.  and 
though  he  paid  the  highest  price  for  labor  and 
material  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  his  vineyard, 
was  still  able  to  make  a  net  income  of  20%  on 
his  investment." — Editor.] 

The  Valley  Tokays. — Among  the  important  in- 
dustries of  the  Sacramento  valley  is  the  growing 
of  the  Flame  Tokay  grapes  for  the  Eastern  mar- 
kets. The  Tokay  ranks  among  the  most  popxdar 
of  the  many  varieties  of  California  table  grapes, 
and  always  brings  remunerative  prices,  except 
when,  from  objectionable  packing  or  other  pre- 
ventable causes,  they  haj)pen  to  reach  the  East 
in  poor  condition.  In  the  last  two  years,  how- 
ever, there  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in 
packing  methods,  owing  to  a  vigorous  agitation 
in  favor  of  a  general  standardization  of  fruit 
packing,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  will  be 
little  complaint  in  the  future  of  indifferent  or 
careless  methods  in  the  packing  of  California 
fruits  for  the  market. 

Up  to  four  or  five  years  ago  the  acreage  de- 
voted to  Tokay  grapes  was  quite  limited,  and  the 
fruit  was  so  popular  among  Eastern  consumers 
that  the  growers'  profits  were  quite  abnormal, 
often  exceeding  100  per  cent  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. Naturally  this  fact  induced  many  persons 
to  engage  in  that  industry,  until  from  a  few  hun- 
dred carloads  the  output  has  grown  to  from  5000 
to  6000  carloads  a  season.  This  season's  output 
is  expected  to  exceed  even  the  latter  figure. 

Despite  this  enormous  increa.se  in  production 
there  have  been  very  few  seasons  that  have  not 
returned  the  growers  good  profits.  A  prominent 
Sacramento  grower,  who  has  been  in  the  Tokay 
business  for  some  sixteen  years,  paying  the  high- 
est cash  |)rices  for  the  work  on  his  vineyard,  has 
figures  to  show  that — taking  the  seasons  as  they 
came,  good  and  bad — his  Tokay  grapes  have 
netted  him  upward  of  20%  annually  on  his  in- 
vestment. Occasionally  the  ])rofits  have  reached 
W  and  409f .  while  some  seasons  they  have  been 
nominal. 

Three  years  ago  a  ten-acre  tract  in  the  Ameri- 
can river  district,  Sacramento  county,  netted  its 
owner  $2500.  He  does  not  reside  on  the  i)lace  and 
pays  the  highest  prices  for  all  kinds  of  labor  em- 
ployed. Others  did  equally  well,  while  some  did 
not.  In  the  cases  of  those  who  failed  to  succeed 
the  cause  can  generally  be  traced  to  insufficient 
cultivation,  poor  packing  and  slack  methods  gen- 
erally. 

Naturally,  all  seasons  are  not  good  ones.  Oc- 
casionally— but  very  rarely — a  late  April  frost 
strikes  in  some  places,  doing  more  or  less  damage : 
but  this  has  not  happened  twice  in  a  dozen  years. 
The  chief  trouble  that  Tokay  growers  have  to 
contend  with  is  the  tendency  to  sunburn.  An  ab- 
normally hot  spell  early  in  July,  coupled  with  a 
drying  north  wind,  sometimes  burns  portions  oP 
young  grape  clusters  that  are  not  protected  by 
the  foliage  of  the  vine,  thus  somewhat  reducing 
the  yield.  Unless  these  attacks  are  of  unusual 
.severity,  however,  the  output  maintains  about  a 
normal  standard. 

The  Outlook  for  Tokays. — It  is  true  that  there 
has  of  late  years  been  a  very  large  increase  in 
the  Tokay  acreage,  and  many  growers  who  have 
been  long  in  the  business  fear  that  the  produc- 
tion may  exceed  the  market  facilities.  This  might 
be  true  if  there  is  to  be  no  enlargement  of  the 
Eastern  markets,  which  have  thus  far  been  lim- 
ited to  about  a  dozen  cities  east  of  the  Rocky 
mountains.  The  present  season,  with  the  dec'ded 
increase   in   shipments   at   present  anticipated. 


should  prove  a  good  test,  though  there  seems  to 
be  no  good  reason  to  doubt  that,  with  the  in- 
crease of  shipments,  there  will  come  a  widening 
of  the  market  area.  This  should  be  possible  with 
the  present  area  of  growth  of  railroad  facilities 
and  general  improvement  in  shipping  methods. 

The  Tokay  is  perhaps  the  best  shipping  grape 
now  grown.  Carried  in  ordinary  refrigerator 
cars,  grapes  grown  in  the  Sacramento  valley  have 
reached  the  Eastern  markets  in  good  saleable  con- 
dition after  having  been  three  weeks  on  the  road. 
At  present,  however,  grapes  are  landed  east  of 
Chicago  in  ten  days,  and  with  the  pre-cooling 
methods  now  being  introduced  there  will  prob- 
ably be  no  complaint  of  future  shipments  from 
any  locality  reaching  the  East  in  poor  condition. 

Investments  in  Tokays. — Oood  Tokay  land  can 
l)e  had  near  to  shii)i)ing  points  at  from  $75  to 
$100  per  acre,  and  matured  viiu'yards  can  be  pur- 
chased at  from  $200  to  $500  per  acre,  according 
to  condition  of  the  vines,  accessibility  to  shipping 
centers,  etc.  Vines  begin  bearing  about  the 
third  year,  and  by  the  fifth  year  should  yield  a 
fair  profit.  From  that  time  on  the  yield  and 
shipping  quality  of  the  vines  steadily  increase. 
There  are  Tokay  vineyards  in  Sacramento  valley 
uj)ward  of  twenty  years  old  that  are  the  best  and 
most  reliable  producers  and  command  the  high- 
est values. 

]\Iany  of  these  vineyards  are  owned  by  non- 
residents, who  hire  everything  done.  The  labor — 
except  in  the  cases  of  very  large  vineyards — is 
mostly  performed  by  residents  of  the  locality. 
The  men  do  the  cultivating,  pruning,  picking, 
hauling  to  the  railroads,  etc.,  while  their  wives, 
sons  and  daughters  find  profitable  employment  in 
culling  and  ])acking  the  frtiit  for  market. 

Where  an  owner  lives  on  his  property  and  has 
sons  a!u1  daughters  who  are  not  above  lending 
helping  hands,  he  can  handle  a  ten-acre  vineyard 
without  having  to  employ  much  if  any  help — per- 
haps two  or  three  persons  during  the  picking 
season.  He  can  thus  save  several  hundred  dol- 
lars a  year  in  expenses.  In  the  meantime  he  finds 
employment  for  himself  and  team  in  cultivating 
for  non-residents,  hauling  to  the  shipi)ing  point, 
and  at  various  other  kinds  of  work. 

Cost  of  Production. — Without  going  into  minute 
iletails  of  the  cost  of  conducting  a  ten-acre  Tokay 
vineyard,  it  can  be  said  that  the  cost  heretofore 
of  placing  a  crate  of  grai)es  in  a  far  Eastern  city 
hiis  been  about  ^1.  perhaps  a  few  cents  less.  This 
year  there  has  been  a  reduction  in  railroad  (in- 
cluding refrigeration)  rates  to  i)oints  east  of  Chi- 
cago from  $1.40  to  $1.15  per  100  poutuls.  Three 
well-packed  crates  will  weigh  about  100  jxtuiuls. 
hence  a  saving  of  several  cents  i)er  crate. 

The  non-resident  ])ays  about  $100  per  season  for 
plowing,  harrowing  and  cultivating  a  ten-acre 
tract,  which  includes  pruning,  disposing  of  brush. 
sul])huriug  vines,  topping,  etc.  Picking,  culling. 
l)acking  and  hauling  to  the  shipping  point — say 
two  to  three  miles — costs  on  an  average  about  25 
cents  per  crate.  The  shii)ping  companies  supply 
sliooks  (material  for  crates),  nails,  etc..  at  fi'om 
9  to  11  cents  per  crate.  Some  owners  pay  more 
than  $100  for  cultivat'ug.  even  as  high  as  $175. 
and  they  claim  that  it  pays  to  do  this.  (*ertainly 
the  vineyard  that  receives  the  most  thorough  cul- 
tivation and  best  care  gives  the  biggest  yiehl  aiul 
is  less  affected  by  dry  seasons,  hot  north  winds, 
or  other  evils  that  the  average  vincyardist  has  to 
contend  with. 

A  ten-acre  tract  that  is  well  and  properly  cared 
for  should  produce  from  3000  to  4000  crates  of 
shipping  grapes  per  year. .  One  grower,  whose 
10-acre  vineyard  is  about  six  miles  south  of  Sac- 
ramento city,  says  he  expects  to  ship  about  5000 
crates  this  season.  But  all  vineyards  are  not  in 
this  clas.s.  many  of  them  from  sheer  neglect  on 
the  part  of  their  owners.  Some  try  to  get  along 
with  one  plowing  and  harrowing,  others  neglect 
to  sulphur  sufficiently,  and  mildew  attacks  their 
crops ;  others  seem  to  never  do  anything  at  the 
right  time.  Take  most  any  Tokay  district,  and 
you  will  find  the  yield  (say  for  ten  acres)  run- 


ning anywhere  from  1000  to  4000  crates.  Conse- 
quently there  is  always  to  be  found  a  class  of 
growers  who  declare  thej'  cannot  make  a  cent  in 
raising  grapes.  It  is  the  man  behind  the  gun  that 
gets  the  game,  and  it  is  the  enterprising,  up-to- 
date  man  behind  the  plow  who  doesn't  get  red- 
ink  balances  on  his  market  returns. 

Early  in  the  season  Tokay  grapes  usually  sell 
in  the  East  at  from  $2  to  $3  per  crate ;  but.  except 
when  the  supply  is  short,  the  price  soon  droys  to 
an  average  of  from  $1.40  to  $1.80.  The  grower 
who  averages  50  cents  net  per  crate  feels  Avell 
satisfied  with  the  results  of  his  season's  work. 
Up  to  this  time  this  has  been  considered  a  mod- 
erate profit.  Future  profits  will  depend  largely 
upon  the  extent  to  which  the  market  area  is 
broadened. 

The  statements  herein  are  based  largely  upon 
the  writer's  observations  and  experience  in  Sac- 
ramento county,  which  was  the  pioneer  in  the 
Tokay  industry  in  California.  But  Tokays  are 
now  grown  successfully  in  many  other  parts  of 
the  valley.  Very  few  Sacramento  growers  resort 
to  irrigation,  except  in  one  district,  where  the 
.soil  is  not  deep.  But  this  locality  has  one  ad- 
vantage that  more  than  covers  the  cost  of  irriga- 
tion. The  grapes  grow  there  are  a  week  or  two 
earlier  than  in  most  other  localities,  hence  bring 
top  prices. 

As  in  regard  to  all  other  branches  of  husbandry, 
the  man  who  thinks  of  engaging  in  the  Tokay 
grape  industry  should  make  careful  investigation 
into  the  quality  of  land,  its  adaptability  to  a  shi|>- 
ping  point,  and  other  considerations  that  should 
readily  suggest  themselves  to  a  person  of  average 
business  judgment.  Properly  conducted,  it  has 
for  twenty  years  or  more  been  a  profitable  hi- 
dustry  in  portions  of  the  Sacramento  valley.  In 
all  these  years  there  have  been  fears  expressed  of 
possible  over-production,  but  thus  far  they  have 
not  been  realized,  and  a  steadily  broadening  mar- 
ket seems  to  keep  the  demand  apace  with  pro- 
duction. 


GETTING  HUMUS  INTO  FOOTHILL  SOILS. 


To  the  Editor :  I  have  been  interested  for  some 
time  in  methods  of  supplying  and  retaining  soil 
fertility  and  especially  humus  in  our  rolling  foot- 
hill orchards  where  clean  culture  has  been  fol- 
lowed for  many  years.  There  has  been  an  idea 
advanced  recently  that  our  natural  weeds  and 
clovers,  if  allowed  to  mature  to  be  turned  under 
dry  in  the  winter  will  materially  aid  and  will  sup- 
ply the  necessary  humus.  No  doubt  you  have  read 
of  something  of  the  kind  by  G.  Cerald.son.  I  wish 
to  ask  a  few  questions  in  regard  to  the  matter, 
which  I  am  confident  you  arc  in  a  po.sition  to 
answer. 

1.  In  what  condition  should  a  cover  crop  be 
for  the  formation  of  hunuis  par  excellence  (green 
or  dry) ? 

2.  W^ill  our  ijative  gras.ses  turned  under  dry 
materially  increase  the  production  of  humus  in 
our  soils? 

■i.  Is  the  method  of  leaving  alternate  rows  in 
our  orchards  unplowed  for  the  purpo.se  of  allow- 
ing native  grasses  and  weeds  to  mature  practical? 

4.  Kindly  give  jne  your  opinion  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  supplying  hunuis  to  our  Placer  county 
soils  that  have  been  under  clean  culture  for  many 
years.  Fak.mkh. 

Bowman.  Placer  county. 

To  be  to  the  greatest  extent  valuaiile  and  ])rac- 
ticablc  a  cover  crop  should  be  plowed  into  the 
soil  when  it  is  in  a  succulent  condition,  and  there- 
fore greatest  in  weight  and  most  easy  of  decom- 
position. 

Native  grasses  or  any  other  vegetation  plowed 
under  dry  will  increase  humus  providing  moisture 
and  other  agencies  for  its  decomposition  are  pres- 
ent. Whether  I\Ir.  Ceraldson 's  method  is  prae- 
ticahle  or  not  can  be  best  determined  by  thosi- 
who  have  opportunity  to  examine  its  practical 
operation.  We  do  not  know  enough  about  it  to 
give  an  opinion. 

We  believe  the  best  way  to  get  humus  into  your 
foothill  soils  is  to  grow  leguminous  crops,  also 
native  grasses  and  weeds  during  the  winter  time 
to  the  fullest  extent  and  to  plow  them  in  with  the 
spring  working  of  the  soil,  which,  of  course, 
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should  be  undertaken  when  the  danger  of  serious 
soil  washing  is  practically  over.  This  is  on  the 
supposition  that  you  do  not  have  barnyard  ma- 
nure enough  for  your  orchards.  If  barnyard 
manure  is  available  we  should  allow  it  to  stand 
on  the  surface  during  the  autumn  and  winter  and 
plow  under  the  surface  during  the  spring  when 
the  danger  of  erosion  is  over.  Your  practice  must 
differ  in  this  respect  from  what  would  be  best  on 
level  lands. 


GROWING  SEED  POTATOES. 


To  the  Editor :  The  proper  method  of  produc- 
ing and  selecting  seed  potatoes  is  one  of  the 
main  topics  discussed  in  a  bulletin  just  issued 
by  the  University  of  Washington.  Very  little 
of  the  seed  used  in  this  State  is  grown  here,  but 
is  almost  entirely  imported  from  Oregon  and 
Washington,  so  that  the  methods  described  are 
suggestive  to  those  who  desire  to  produce  here 
the  potatoes  planted  in  California. 

The  bulletin  says  in  part:  "There  are  few 
plants  under  cultivation  more  susceptible  to  vari- 
ation than  the  potato.  The  more  a  plant  varies, 
the  greater  is  the  chance  for  improvement  with 
proper  methods  of  selection,  as  is  also  the  corre- 
sponding tendency  to  deteriorate  when  poor 
methods  are  practiced.  A  tuber  from  a  vigorous, 
productive  plant,  though  small  because  it  started 
late  and  did  not  have  time  to  develop  full  size, 
would  possess  and  transmit  the  characteristics  of 
its  worthy  parent.  So,  also,  the  only  large  tuber 
from  the  poor  hill,  in  which  it  alone  attained  mar- 
ketable size,  would  inherit  the  tendencies  of  its 
parent. 

Bin  Selection  Bad. — "So  the  farmer,  when  se- 
lecting from  the  bin  or  pit,  can  tell  nothing  about 
the  parentage  of  the  large  or  small  potatoes.  To 
know  the  hereditary  tendencies,  we  must  know 
the  characteristics  of  the  hill  and  the  vigor  of 
the  plant.  The  whole  plant,  then,  and  not  the 
single  tuber,  must  be  taken  as  the  unit  of  selec- 
tion, and  the  place  to  do  this  is  in  the  field,  where 
the  whole  plant  can  be  examined." 

As  an  experiment,  potatoes  were  planted  that 
were  selected  from  the  best  hills,  and  equally 
good-appearing  seed  from  medium  and  poor  hills 
were  planted,  with  the  result  that  "the  crop  from 
the  good  hills  not  only  was  about  one-third  larger, 
but  the  tubers  were  more  uniform  in  size  and 
appearance  than  those  from  the  medium  to  poor 
hills."  The  experiments,  which  were  carried  on 
for  three  years,  show  that  the  potatoes  "run  out" 
very  quickly  if  poor  seed  is  used  for  two  or  three 
generations. 

The  Type  Desired. — Aside  from  breeding,  the 
kind  of  potatoes  to  use  for  seed  are  those  that 
are  nearest  true  to  the  best  type  of  the  variety. 
Usually  the  best  potatoes  are  those  that  are  of 
smooth  shape  and  somewhat  flattened,  oval,  or 
oblong.  One  that  is  full  at  the  ends  is  also  better 
than  a  pointed  potato. 

Several  successful  growers  west  of  the  Cascade 
Mountains  take  the  tubers  just  below  the  mar- 
ketable size  from  the  good  hills.  Others  throw 
two  rows  together  and  when  a  good  hill  is  found, 
throw  all  the  tubers  in  the  opposite  direction,  to 
be  picked  up  separately  for  seed.  These  methods 
are  only  to  be  employed  in  hand  digging,  and 
when  digging  is  done  by  machinery  it  is  neces- 
sary first  to  dig  the  selected  hills  by  hand.  None 
of  the  farmers,  it  is  said,  that  practice  selecting 
their  seed,  would  ever  go  back  to  the  old  prac- 
tice of  selecting  seed  from  bins. 

Where  We  Come  In. — The  point  of  it  all.  for 
California  growers,  is,  that  practically  all  of  our 
seed  for  the  late,  standard  varieties  comes  from 
Washington  and  Oregon,  from  potatoes  like  those 
described  in  the  bulletin.  The  local  grower  can- 
not, therefore,  select  the  seed  in  the  field,  but 
usually  just  takes  a  fine-looking  shipment  from 
the  northern  stock  and  uses  it  all  for  seed,  from 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent  hills,  as  the  Northern 
growers  are  advised  not  to  do.  The  hint  to  select 
seed  from  good  hills  looks  as  if  it  might  be  well 
to  follow.  The  same  thing  might  also  work  with 
the  seed  for  early  potatoes,  which  comes  usually 
from  the  Bast  rather  than  the  North,  though  the 
same  principles  of  selection  apply  to  it. 

After  Our  Markets. — That  the  Northern  pota- 
toes stand  a  good  show  of  taking  the  place  of 
many  now  sent  from  here  to  Alaska  appears  prob- 
able from  the  statement  that  "there  is  a  rapidly 


increasing  market  for  our  potatoes  in  Alaska  and 
at  home." 

"The  average  cost  of  producing  potatoes  in 
eastern  Washington  is  a  little  less  than  $5  per 
ton,"  and  to  increase  the  output  it  is  recommend- 
ed that  more  be  nlanted  there  on  summer-fallowed 
ground,  which,  it  is  claimed,  will  not  reduce  the 
good  effects  of  summer  fallowing.  "The  plowing 
and  harrowing  which  would  have  to  be  done  on 
the  summer-fallow  land  if  potatoes  were  not 
grown  is  included  in  the  cost.  If  the  market  re- 
mains as  high  as  it  has  been  for  many  years,  a 
net  profit  of  $15  to  $20  per  acre  from  what  would 
otherwise  be  idle  land  can  easily  be  secured." 

San  Francisco.  D.  J.  W. 


RELATIONS  OF  ORGANIC  MATTER  TO  SOIL 
MOISTURE. 

Although  the  experiments  were  not  in  the  fruit 
line,  their  bearings  upon  soil  conditions  which 
the  fruit  grower  is  always  endeavoring  to  bring 
about  is  quite  clear.  A  writer  in  the  London 
Farm  and  Home  says :  Those  who  visited  the  ex- 
periment station  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety at  Woburn  on  July  28,  must  have  been  struck 
with  the  comparative  want  of  ripeness  and  better 
cropping  prospects  of  the  crops  which  had  been 
treated  with  farmyard  manure.  The  same  effects 
are  noticeable  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and 
it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  indicate  very  briefly 
the  chief  reasons  for  the  delay  in  ripening.  To 
grow  most  farm  crops  to  maturity  requires  about 
500  to  600  tons  of  water  per  acre,  and  about  1000 
tons  in  the  case  of  mangels.  This  year  we  have 
only  had  about  370  tons  per  acre  since  the  end 
of  April,  as  compared  with  the  800  to  900  tons 


Connected  with  his  observations  upon  lemon 
growing  and  marketing  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
which  we  gave  in  full  in  our  issue  of  August  26, 
Mr.  G.  Harold  Powell,  of  the  California  Citrus 
Protective  League,  has  the  following  paragraphs 
about  new  investigations  in  the  promotion  of  the 
citrus  industry : 

Citrus  By-products. — About  40  per  cent  of  the 
Italian  lemon  crop,  or  the  equivalent  of  20,000 
California  carloads,  is  converted  annually  into 
citrate  of  lime,  lemon  oil,  and  other  by-products. 
One-third  of  the  citrate,  and  about  one-third  of 
the  oil  is  imported  into  the  United  States.  There 
have  been  many  attempts  to  establish  a  lemon 
by-product  business  in  California,  but  up  to  the 
present  time  the  efforts  have  not  been  commer- 
cially successful.  Practically,  all  the  work  in 
Italy  is  done  by  cheap  hand  labor. 

In  order  to  establish  a  by-product  business  in 
California,  methods  will  have  to  be  worked  out  by 
which  we  can  accomplish  economically  by  machin- 
ery the  results  now  attained  in  Italy  by  hand. 
The  League  is  therefore  interested  in  having  es- 
tablished in  California  an  experimental  labora- 
tory by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  through 
which  the  Government  and  the  industry  can  co- 
operate in  an  investigation  of  these  complex  ques- 
tions. It  is  probable  that  such  a  laboratory  may 
be  established  here  this  fall. 

A  Soil  Study. — The  Citrus  Protective  League 
is  also  interested  in  having  some  of  the  orange 
and  lemon  troubles  that  appear  to  be  related  to 
the  soil  investigated  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  investigations  to  supplement  the 
extensive  studies  already  in  progress  by  the  State 
University.  As  a  preliminary  step  in  this  direc- 
tion, the  Department  has  sent  specialists  to  Cali- 
fornia to  look  over  the  ground  and  to  determine 
whether  the  problems  which  confront  the  indus- 
try are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  can  be  inves- 
tigated by  the  Department  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  the  work  supplementary  to  the  investiga- 
tions already  in  progress. 

WHY  GO  TO  SPAIN  FOR  BITTER  ORANGES? 

The  review  of  the  English  marmalade  and  jam 
industry  in  Daily  Consular  and  Trade  Reports  for 
February  17,  1911,  caused  an  inquiry  to  be  made 


of  last  year,  and  at  least  half  of  this  will  be  lost 
through  evaporation.  The  crop  must  therefore 
have  obtained  300  to  400  tons  from  the  soil,  and 
in  the  storing  of  this  water  by  the  soil  organic 
matter  greatly  a.ssists,  as  the  following  recently- 
conducted  experiment  will  show. 

Water  Gathered  by  Organic  Matter. — At  the 
end  of  April  samples  to  a  depth  of  9  inches  were 
taken  from  a  loamy  soil  carrying  potatoes.  The 
part  dressed  only  with  artificials  was  found  t( 
contain  20.5%  of  water,  as  compared  with  28.6 
where  farmyard  manure  had  been  applied.  After 
three  months,  these  plots  showed  5  and  8%  of 
water.  The  weights  of  water  per  acre  to  a  depth 
of  9  inches  were  approximately  290  and  390  tons 
in  April,  and  60  and  100  tons  at  the  end  of  July. 
The  plot  dressed  with  farmyard  manure  was  thus 
much  damper  all  through,  and  yet  gave  up.  290 
tons,  as  against  230  tons.  The  crop  also  of  early 
potatoes  showed  that  the  farmyard  manure  had 
provided  them  with  more  water;  it  was  also  noted 
that  the  subsoil  was  drier,  presumably  because 
the  organic  matter,  by  keeping  the  surface  soil 
moister,  had  kept  the  water  films  in  contact 
longer.  During  the  summer  it  is  often  very  diffi- 
cut  to  keep  the  subsoil  water  within  reach,  and 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  very  heavy  storms 
experienced  at  the  end  of  May  were  of  great  as- 
sistance in  preventing  many  shallow-rooted  crops 
from  being  killed. 

[Of  course,  the  term  "organic  matter  in  the 
soil"  does  not  always  mean  fresh  manure,  but 
rather  organic  matter  in  its  safer  form  in  well- 
decayed  manure  which  is  readily  assimilated  by 
the  soil  and  is  on  its  way  toward  the  formation 
of  humus. — Editor.] 


in  regard  to  bitter-orange  pvUp  from  Spain,  this 
being  the  basic  material  for  the  marmalade.  Con- 
sul Charles  S.  Winans,  of  Seville,  therefore  fur- 
nishes the  following  information  : 

Previous  to  the  present  year,  bitter-orange  pulp 
without  sugar  was  put  up  here  in  pipes  by  a 
London  firm.  At  the  close  of  the  1909-10  season 
they  closed  up  their  places  of  business  here  and 
now  ship  the  bitter  oranges  in  crates  to  England. 

Several  shipments  of  bitter  oranges  were  made 
last  year  to  the  United  States  and  Canada,  but 
on  account  of  the  long  voyage  and  transshipments 
the  result  was  very  unsatisfactory  and  the  experi- 
ment will  probably  not  be  repeated. 

Bitter-orange  pulp  can  be  put  up  here  very 
cheaply,  and  can  be  sent  to  the  United  States  in 
pipes,  which  can  be  returned  as  shooks.  In  this 
manner  first-class  bitter-orange  pulp  could  be  se- 
cured at  small  cost.  It  would  be  necessary,  of 
course,  for  some  one  who  understands  the  orange- 
pulp  business  to  come  to  Seville  during  the  season, 
in  order  to  oversee  buying  the  oranges,  and  pre- 
paring and  shipping  the  pulp.  Both  bitter  oranges 
and  cheap  labor  can  be  obtained  in  abundance. — 
Daily  Consular  Report. 

This  is  all  very  interesting,  but  Avhy  should 
Americans  go  abroad  for  this  material  ?  The  Flor- 
ida sour  orange  is  the  bitter  orange  of  Seville. 
It  was  introduced  by  the  Spaniards  at  so  early 
a  date  that  it  ran  wild  in  Florida  and  has  often 
been  mistakenly  considered  to  be  native  there. 
It  is  now,  according  to  Hume,  "naturalized  in 
many  of  the  forests"  of  Florida,  "forming  dense 
thickets  in  the  hummocks  on  the  shores  of  rivers 
and  lakes."  Surely,  American  inarmalade-makers 
can  easily  arrange  for  supplies  of  the  fruit  in- 
stead of  importing  it. 


SENATOR  WORKS  AND  THE  LEMON. 


We  are  glad  to  see  the  following  in  the  Wash- 
ington correspondence  of  the  New  York  Fruit 
Trade  Journal : 

"An  element  of  strength  in  connection  with 
California's  lemon  industry  is  the  courageous 
stand  displayed  throughout  the  tariff  discussion 
by  Senator  Works.  The  California  Senator  voted 
for  reciprocity,  not  because  he  considered  it  a 
perfect  bill,  but  because  he  regarded  it  as  a  step 
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in  the  direct  revision  downward.  He 
quicltly  showed  hi«  jjur[>08€  to  correct 
the  inequalities  of  the  reciprocity  meas- 
ure by  voting  for  Follette's  wool  bill, 
when  it  wa«  presented  ae  a  separate  meas- 
ure. That  Senator  Works  has  won  the 
esteem  of  his  senatorial  colleagues  was 
evidenced  by  the  cordial  supiwrl  that  his 
protest  against  the  .Johnson  amendment 
to  put  the  lemon  on  the  free  list  ha.«  re- 
ceived." 

AGRICULTURAL 
REVIEW. 


With  the  Fruit  Men. 

Drying  of  Muscats  in  Fresno  county  is 
going  on  very  slowly,  owing  to  cool 
weather,  which  is  less  dry  than  usual. 

The  Eel  River  Apple  Growers'  Associa- 
tion has  sold  its  entire  output  for  th^; 
season  to  Leutzinger  &  Lane  of  Eureka. 

Very  good  crops  of  Adriatic  figs  are 
Ijeing  harvested  in  the  San  .Joaquin  val- 
ley. Smyrna  figs  are  also  bearing  well 
where  properly  eaprified. 

A  heavy  yield  of  almonds  from  Dur- 
ham, Butte  county,  is  rejforted. 

It  is  reported  that  fewer  .Japanese  than 
usual  are  working  in  the  vineyards 
around  Fresno.  Greeks  are  taking  their 
jilaces  in  large  part. 

The  way  has  been  cleared  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Linda  Vista  irrigation 
district  of  San  Diego  county,  which  ha-s 
been  tied  up  in  litigation  and  financial 
difficulties  for  many  years,  through  the 
purchase  of  the  stock  of  the  Live  Oak  Cor- 
I)oration  by  Col.  Ed.  Fletcher  and  other 
c'lpitalists.  The  4ij,000  acres  of  citrus 
land  in  the  district  will  soon  be  put  un- 
der irrigation  as  a  result  of  the  deal. 

A  suit  by  the  California  Raisin  Grow- 
ers' Association  for  the  return  of  money 
advanced  to  growers  for  raisins  several 
years  ago  when  the  association  was  in 
working  condition,  has  been  decided  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  favor  of  tne  Asso- 
ciation. The  growers  were  paid  for  their 
raisins  on  a  3-cent  basis,  but  the  price 
fell  to  2  cents  later  on.  About  $150,000 
is  the  sum  sued  for. 

G.  W.  IJbee,  of  Selma,  announces  that 
he  has  a  new  variety  of  cling  peach,  re- 
sembling the  Lovell  in  many  ways,  that 
is  of  very  fine  quality.  It  is  said  to 
ripen  between  the  Orange  and  the  Phil- 
lips cling.  A  new  variety  of  iieach  re- 
sembling the  Phillips  is  reported  from 
Gridley,  I^utte  county,  .Jesse  Hobson  be- 
ing the  originator. 

The  Eel  River  Valley  Apple  Growers' 
Association  will  erect  an  apple  drier  this 
season  at  Rohnerville,  Humboldt  county. 
The  apples  of  the  nieniliers  will  he  mar- 
keted together,  but  all  arrangements  for 
so  doing  have  not  yet  l)een  completed. 

Apple  men  of  Huml)oldt  are  discussing  i 
the  project  of  holding  an  annual  apple 
and  poultry  show  at  Eureka.    No  show 
will  be  held,  however,  until  1913 — "rail- 
road year." 

B  Lane,  of  Healdsburg,  has  leased  the 
Geyserville  apple  drier  for  the  year.  He 
has  already  shipped  100  boxes  of  dried 
apples  of  this  year's  crop  to  San  Fran- 
cisco from  Healdsburg. 

The  project  of  standardizing  all  l.,odi 
fruit  has  fallen  through  for  the  year,  ow- 
ing to  the  refusal  of  two  companies  to 
enter  into  the  agreement. 

About  150  men  were  employed  to  pick 
and  pack  grapes  on  the  .John  Johnson 
vineyard  at  Escondido,  San  Diego  county, 
this  year.  Mr.  .Johnson  has  men  that 
pick  and  pack  at  the  same  time,  accom- 
plishing much  more  than  could  be  done 
with  two  sets  of  men  and  a  double  hand- 
ling of  the  grapes. 

A  request  for  25  families  to  help  har 
vest  the  prune  crop  on  the  F.  N.  Wood 
ranch  near  Cupertino  has  been  made  to 
the  School  Employment  Bureau  of  San 


Jose,  which  was  established  to  bring  to- 
gether white  help,  especially  school  chil- 
dren and  families  and  fruit  grower.  The 
Bureau  has  been  of  great  value  in  ac- 
complishing the  purpose  of  its  organiza- 
tion. 

Drying  of  the  first  part  of  the  flg  crop 
began  last  week  at  Fresno. 

The  shortage  of  the  raisin  crop  this 
year  and  the  comparatively  poor  prices 
for  wine  grapes  has  made  some  growers 
determine  to  dry  their  wine  grapes  this 
year  around  Fresno.  Wine-grape  raisins 
will  .sell  for  much  less  than  the  Muscats, 
but  will  pay  better  at  present  prices  than 
the  grapes  at  $10  per  ton. 

The  statement  was  recently  made  by 
Theodore  Gier,  one  of  the  largest  wine 
men  of  the  State,  that  the  cool  weather 
has  cut  down  the  crop  from  "dry  wine" 
grapes  to  about  two  thirds  of  that  of 
last  year. 

At  the  Golden  State  cannery  in  Ontario, 
738  tons  of  apricots  were  handled  this 
year,  against  f;84  tons  in  1910. 

W.  S.  Fawcett,  of  Heber,  Imperial  coun- 
ty, is  preparing  for  an  extensive  plant- 
ing of  Valencia  oranges  the  coming  sea- 
son. Of  80  acres,  60  will  be  planted  to 
the  oranges  and  20  to  grapefruit.  He 
stated  that  there  had  been  an  overproduc- 
tion of  cantaloupes  in  the  valley  this  sum- 
mer, and  the  ranchers  with  late  crops 
lost  money. 

A  correspondent  from  Oregon  states: 
"The  apple  crop  in  Oregon  is  small  this 
year.  At  first  we  thought  hd'/r.  but  some 
sections  like  the  Rogue  River  valley  will 
not  go  over  20%.  Not  much  of  the  new 
acreage  is  coming  into  bearing  this  year, 
but  there  will  be  a  tremendous  increase 
next  year.  Very  few  figures  have  been 
given  out  as  yet  on  apples;  the  buyers 
are  not  in  the  field  to  any  extent,  but 
pears  are  moving  at  very  good  figures." 

The  Herman,  Fresno  county.  Fruit 
Growers'  Association  has  been  formed  to 
help  better  market  conditions,  and  the 
following  officers  elected:  President.  D.  I. 
Englund:  secretary.  Axel  Kap;  treasurer, 
John  Detjen:  manager,  B.  A.  Larsen. 


Prices  and  Prospects. 

Los  Angeles  buyers  have  contracted  for 
al!  of  the  honey  in  Mason  Valley.  Nevada, 
at  $10.50  i)er  ton.  About  110  tons  will 
be  produced  in  the  valley  this  year. 

The  condition  of  cotton  in  Imperial 
county  was  reported  to  be  practically  per- 
fect on  August  25,  by  the  U.  S.  Crop  Re- 
porting Board,  which  is  S'/c  better  than 
or.  the  same  date  in  1910.  The  whole 
United  States  crop  is  slightly  better  than 
a  year  ago.  The  cotton  ginned  this  year 
has  a  longer  staple  and  is  better  than 
usual. 

Cantaloupe  distributers  met  in  Chicago 
recently  and  decided  to  do  what  they 
could  to  limit  the  cantaloupe  acreage  in 
Imperial  county  to  5000  acres  next  year. 
An  attempt  will  also  be  made  at  a  better 
distribution  of  the  crop  and  a  smaller 
advance  will  be  given  to  producers. 

The  Santa  Clara  Grape  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation has  decided  that  from  $1S  to  $24 
should  be  paid  for  grapes,  dejiending  ujjon 
the  variety.  In  San  Joaquin  county  $9 
and  $10  seems  to  be  the  price  at  present, 
a«  fixed  by  George  West  &  Sons.  The 
same  price  appears  to  hold  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  valley. 

The  O'Neill  Fruit  Co.,  a  branch  of  the 
Earl  Fruit  Co.,  has  oi)ened  a  citrus  house 
a<  Porterville  and  will  do  all  central  Cali- 
fornia shipping  from  there. 

For  Tokay  culls  $5  per  ton  has  been 
Ijaid  at  Lodi  recently  for  wine-making. 

But  little  movement  has  been  felt  in 
dried  fruit  recently,  as  buyers  and  grow- 
ers are  both  waiting  for  things  to  come 
their  way.  Peaches  are  9  to  9V2C. ;  .apri- 
cots, 31/4  to  14c.;  prunes.  S'oC.  for  Santa 
Clara  and  5  to  5Vic.  for  others;  apples,  9 
to  9iv_.c.;  pears,  9  to  10;  Muscats,  4I/2C., 
and  Thompson's  Seedless,  6  and  6'>4  cents. 


Walnuts  in  France. 

The  prospective  crop  of  walnuts  in 
France  is  reported  to  be  promising  this 
year  by  Vice-Consul  T.  W.  Murton,  of 
Grenoble.  In  the  walnut-producing  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  although  lack  of 
rain  has  been  doing  some  injur>'  to  the 
nuts.  He  says:  "The  only  ill  effects  on 
the  walnuts  thus  far  (from  lack  of  raini 
has  been  to  retard  the  development  of 
this  fruit,  which  will  probably  not  be 
large,  and  possibly  the  kernels  of  some 
nuts  will  be  shriveled.  Otherwise  the 
outlook  for  walnuts  is  most  promising, 
an  unusually  large  crop  of  both  Mayettes 
and  Chabertes  being  anticipated. 

"It  Is  expected  that  the  crops  will  be 
ready  for  gathering  about  September  15. 
For  Mayettes  new  crop,  $19.50  per  100 
kilos  f 220.5  pounds)  is  spoken  of.  At 
these  figures.  I  am  informed,  some  small 
contracts  have  already  been  made  for 
forward  delivery  c.  i.  f.  New  York,  but 
many  offers  on  the  same  basis  have  been 
refused  by  shippers  here. 

"According  to  present  estimates,  the 
growing  crop  of  Mayettes  is  expected  to 
yield  40,000  to  45,000  bales  of  100  kilos 
and  Chabertes  halves  from  45,000  to  50,000 
cases  of  25  kilos  each.  Walnut  trees  are 
still  in  fairly  good  condition  and  are 
thickly  covered  with  fruit,  which  In 
many  cases  hangs  in  clusters  of  two, 
three,  and  four,  which  always  is  a  sign 
of  plenty. " 

Other  crops  besides  walnuts  are  stated 
to  be  in  good  condition,  except  that  a 
prolonged  dry  spell  has  injured  them  to 
some  extent,  and  a  continuation  of  the 
same  would  do  much  injury. 


urer.  Otto  Peterson.  N.  P.  Nelson  will  be 
the  packing  Louse  manager  for  the  season. 

Work  of  signing  up  owners  for  recla- 
mation district  No.  833  in  Butte  county  is 
being  rapidly   accomplished,   and   it  is 


General  Agriculture. 

The  American  Beet  Sugar  Co.  is  said 
to  have  secured  SOOO  acres  of  land  in  the 
San  Fernando  valley  upon  which  beets 
will  be  grown  for  the  Oxnard  factory. 

An  effort  is  being  made  by  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley  Sugar  Co.  to  have  ranchers 
at  Colusa  make  extensive  i)Ianting  of 
beets. 

A  new  variety  of  cucumber  weighing 
nearly  10  pounds  is  growing  on  the  E. 
S.  Douglas  ranch  at  Atwater,  Merced 
county.  The  seed  was  imjiorted  from  Eu- 
rope. 

The  shortage  of  the  hop  crop  in  Ger- 
many and  other  European  countries,  as 
well  as  the  small  supply  on  hand  now. 
has  caused  exceptionally  high  prices  to 
be  secured  recently,  sales  being  reported 
all  the  way  from  30  to  45  cents  a  pound 
during  the  past  two  weeks.  Prices  of  60 
cents  have  been  prophesied  in  some 
places,  while  50  cents  is  a  common  figure 
in  others.  On  the  Horst  field  near  Wheat- 
land, Yuba  county,  machines  are  beins 
used  to  pick  the  hops,  four  machines  and 
300  men  doing  the  work  that  1500  pickers 
were  required  to  do  last  year.  The  ma- 
chines are  said  to  give  good  satisfaction. 
On  all  other  fields  hand  i)icking  is  being 
done. 

Immense  profits  have  been  made  in 
barley  this  year,  owing  to  the  very  high 
l)rices  that  have  been  secured.  Around 
Stockton  most  of  the  recent  sales  were 
made  at  $1.40  and  later  sales  at  $1.45  and 
$1.50.  The  crop  was  also  larger  than 
usual. 

According  to  C.  Henry  Smith,  San 
Francisco  representative  of  the  Norway- 
Mexican  Gulf  Steamship  Company,  the 
Scandinavian  countries  offer  a  field  for 
the  develoijment  of  an  eastern  market  for 
California  fruits  and  other  products.  Mr. 
Smith's  company  is  operating  a  line  of 
steamers  between  Puerto  Mexico  and 
Scandinavian  ports  and  is  now  purposing 
to  extend  same  to  San  Francisco  as  soon 
as  the  Panama  Canal  is  completed. 

The  Escalon  division  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Grai)e  Growers'  Association  has  re  elected 
the  following  officers:  President,  Mr.  von 
Glahn;  secretary,  Charles  Carlson;  treas- 
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probable  that  by  fall  the  laying  out  of 
drainage  ditches  will  be  started. 

E.  K.  Carnes  of  the  State  Insectary  will 
visit  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to  study  the 
Mediterranean  fruit  fly  and  recommend 
the  most  effective  methods  to  quarantine 
against  it. 


Poultry  at  the  State  Fair. 

The  poultry  exhibit  at  the  State  Fair 
served  to  illustrate  the  rapid  growth  of 
this  industry  in  California,  the  building 
set  apart  for  that  feature  being  inade- 
quate to  properly  accommodate  the  large 
display  of  nearly  2000  birds,  so  that 
many  of  the  manufacturers  and  supply 
dealers  were  compelled  to  content  them- 
selves with  improvised  tents,  etc,  adjacent 
to  the  building.  This  proved  a  blessing 
in  disguise,  however,  as  the  heat  in  the 
building,  which  lacked  proper  ventila 
tion,  and  was  packed  to  the  limit  with 
feathered  exhibits,  at  times  became  in- 
tolerable. Poultry  is  not  supposed  to  be 
in  good  "show"  condition  at  this  period 
of  the  year,  but  nearly  every  exhibitor 
proved  himself  or  herself  equal  to  the 
occasion,  and  the  judges  had  few  oc- 
casions to  make  cuts  on  the  score  of  con 
dition  and  plumage,  which  showed  the 
exhibitors  must  have  had  the  State  Pair 
in  mind  for  some  time.  The  pigeon  dis- 
play was  exceptionally  large,  nearly  every 
known  variety  being  represented;  but  far 
the  larger  part  consisted  of  the  large 
breeds  which  produce  the  succulent 
squabs  which  find  such  ready  sale  in  the 
large  hotels  and  restaurants. 

The  water  fowl  exhibit  was  the  largest 
ever  brought  together  in  California 
nearly  every  known  variety  of  geese, 
ducks,  etc.,  being  there.  Wonderfully 
large  and  brilliantly  plumed  turkeys  also 
gobbled  for  recognition. 

Outside  the  building  where  they  had 
congregated  to  get  a  little  fresh  air  a 
group  of  water  fowl  exhibitors  discussed 
the  question  of  having  one  of  the  pump 
ing  engine  firms  display  the  powers  of 
their  ])umps  next  year  by  pumping  water 
into  a  pool  where  their  birds  could  be 
disijlayed  in  their  natural  element,  but  all 
seemed  to  agree  that  the  liberal  i)atron 
age  given  the  fair  by  the  poultry  ex 
hibitors  entitled  them  to  better  accommo 
dation  next  year,  and  compared  tht 
$30,000  dairy  building  with  the  one  set 
apart  for  them,  which  comparison  re 
suited  in  a  valuation  of  the  poultry  build 
ing  at  the  proverbial  thirty  cents. 

Holstein-Friesian  Owners  Organize. 

A  meeting  of  owners  of  thoroughbred 
Holstein-Friesian  cattle  was  held  at  thf 
State  Fair  at  Sacramento  last  week  and 
the  California  Holstein-Friesian  Associa- 
tion formed.  The  object  of  the  associa- 
tion is  the  improvement  of  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  herds,  interesting  more  people 
iji  this  breed  of  dairy  cattle  and  the  geij 
eral  welfare  of  the  dairying  industry. 
Annual  meetings  will  be  held,  and  an 
effort  made  to  get  every  owner  of  Hoi 
steins  to  join.  The  membership  fee  is  but 
$1  per  year. 

Charles  J.  Welch  of  Los  Banos  was 
elected  president  of  the  association,  .J.  W. 
McAllister  of  Chino  secretary-treasurer 
and  the  executive  committee  and  othei 
officers  will  be  selected  later. 


Jersey  Association  Meeting. 

The  California  .Jersey  Breeders  Asso- 
ciation held  its  annual  banquet  at  the 
Hotel  Sacramento  and  its  annual  business 
meeting  in  the  new  model  dairy  barn  at 
the  State  Fair  grounds  during  fair  week. 
At  the  latter  meeting  .7.  G.  Stall  of 
Bakersfield  was  elected  president,  .1.  E. 
Thorpe  of  Stockton  secretary,  and  W.  H. 
Locke  of  Lockford  was  re-elected  treas- 
urer. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  confer 
with  the  directors  of  the  State  Fair  ad- 


vising new  barns  and  improved  stalls  and 
that  the  dairy  exhibits  be  placed  with  the 
other  live  stock  exhibits.  Suggestions 
were  also  made  in  regard  to  the  classifi- 
cation, an  important  feature  being  the 
division  of  prize  moneys  into  four  sec- 
tions and  three  classes.  This  and  other 
changes  were  suggested  chiefly  with  the 
abject  of  encouraging  those  new  in  breed- 
ing to  exhibit. 


Miscellaneous. 

A  course  in  agriculture  has  been  added 
to  the  studies  at  the  Winters,  Yolo  county, 
high  school. 

C.  W.  Maples,  of  Siskiyou  county,  with 
several  other  capitalists,  has  taken  over 
30,000  acres  near  Alturas,  Modoc  county, 
which  will  be  reclaimed  by  the  construc- 
tion of  reservoirs  and  canals  and  subdi- 
vided. 

The  poultry  raisers  of  Stanislaus  conn 
ty  recently  formed  a  permanent  organ- 
ization at  Modesto. 

Louis  Titus,  who  recently  purchased 
4000  acres  of  the  Finnell  property  near 
Corning,  Tehama  county,  has  bought  the 
remaining  If!. 000  acres  of  the  Finnell 
holdings. 

The  C.  A.  Hooj)er  company  has  prepared 
plans  for  the  irrigation  of  3.5,000  acres  of 
land  near  Oakley  and  Bay  Point,  Contra 
Costa  county. 

During  the  present  summer  the  follow 
ing  have  been  appointed  instructors  ii 
agriculture  in  high  schools  of  the  State 
through  the  employment  secretary  of  the 
University  of  California:  A.  R.  Baird  at 
College  City,  Virgil  Bryant  at  Los  Banos. 
C.  .7.  Booth  at  King  City.  .1.  Christiansen 
qt  Livermore,  ,7.  E.  Gore  at  Oxnard.  R. 
G.  Risser  at  Stockton,  George  Robertson 
at  Riverside,  Rali)h  Taylor  at  Yreka,  and 
M.  Terry  at  Lompoc.  The  above  does  not 
include  instructors  in  agriculture  holding 
the  same  positions  as  last  year. 

A  canning  and  drying  company  is  be 
ing  organized  in  the  Escondido  valley. 
San  Diego  county,  to  handle  fruit  raised 
in  the  vicinity,  which  heretofore  has  been 
shipped  to  other  sections. 

Canal  and  Malpas,  of  Ukiah,  expect  to 
increase  their  output  of  baby  chicks  by 
!00  per  cent  next  season.  This  year  15,000 
"hicks  were  hatched  and  sold. 

Experiments  in  wine  storing  and  meth 
ids  of  manufacture  are  being  carried  on 
at  Martinez  by  Prof.  Bioletti  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California. 

The  West  Side  Fair  of  Merced  and 
Stanislaus  counties  is  being  held  at  New- 
man this  week  from  Thursday  to  Satur- 
day. 

The  Chico  alfalfa-meal  mill  has  closed 
lown  for  the  season,  owing  to  inabilitx 
to  secure  unbaled  alfalfa  hay. 

A  Farmers'  Institute  will  be  held  at 
Kerman,  Fresno  county,  September  27  and 
28.  H.  A.  Sessions,  director  for  the  val 
ley,  is  arranging  for  institutes  In  most 
of  the  towns  on  both  the  east  and  west 
sides  for  this  fall. 

A  contract  for  the  extermination  of 
squirrels  on  13,000  acres  was  made  by  the 
Xern  County  Land  Co.  last  week.  The 
contract  price  was  only  $420.  Meetings 
in  Modesto  have  been  held  to  organize 
the  squirrel  campaign  effectively  by 
ranchers  and  Government,  and  renewed 
efforts  will  be  made  to  eradicate  them. 
Miller  &  Lux  have  a  large  crew  of  men 
it  work  in  the  field,  distributing  poison 
where  traces  of  the  animals  are  found. 
The  supervisors  of  Tulare  county,  who 
were  intending  to  slow  uj)  on  the  work 
on  account  of  lack  of  funds,  have  de- 
cided to  continue  their  efforts  to  kill  the 
squirrels  as  quickly  as  possible.  Several 
nroperty  owners  in  the  county  have  been 
notified  that  they  will  be  arrested  within 
ten  days  If  the  killing  of  squirrels  is 
not  undertaken  on  their  property  at  once. 
Tulare  county  has  11  inspectors  in  the 
field. 


A  fair  will  be  held  at  Willits,  Mendo- 
cino county,  from  October  10  to  14.  Prizes 
have  been  offered  for  the  best  exhibits 
of  poultry,  dairy,  and  general  farm  pro- 
ducts. 

All  the  honey  in  the  hands  of  members 
of  the  Tulare  county  Beekeepers'  Asso- 
ciation has  been  sold  through  the  Asso 
elation. 

The  rose  carnival  and  the  citrus  car- 
nival of  previous  years  in  San  .Jose  is  to 
be  replaced  this  year  by  a  prune  carnival, 
which  will  be  held  from  September  14 
to  23. 

The  Santa  Fe  has  a  gang  of  men  put- 
ting in  a  siding  at  Winton,  a  new  town 
eight  miles  northwest  of  Merced.  During 
the  past  year  there  has  been  a  large  in- 
flux of  settlers  In  the  surrounding  ter- 
ritory and  a  shipping  point  has  become 
a  necessity.  At  present  the  potatoes, 
melons,  peaches  and  other  products  are 
shipped  from  Atwater. 

.lohnson  &  Hostetter  of  Standish  report 
that  they  have  a  good  crop  of  melons  and 
other  vegetables,  all  of  which  are  much 
later  than  usual. 

An  organization  of  water  users  of  the 
west  side  of  Stanislaus  and  Merced  coun- 
ties has  been  formed  at  Newman,  and  E. 
S.  Wangerheim  elected  president  and  A. 
M.  Williams  secretary.    The  organization 


was  brought  about  through  the  difficulties 
the  irrigators  have  been  having  with  the 
Miller  &  Lux  Company,  and  may  result, 
in  the  formation  of  a  Wright  irrigation 
district. 


TOMATOES  THIS  SEASON. 


(Continued  From  Page  201.) 

properly,  owing  to  cool  weather  and  lack 
of  sunshine,  and  in  Alameda  county  there 
will  be  but  two-thirds  or  so  of  a  normal 
crop.  In  the  river  districts,  where  there 
was  more  sunshine,  the  diiTerence  over 
ordinary  years  will  be  very  small. 

With  high  prices  for  other  fresh  fruits 
it  may  be  safe  to  prophesy  that  prices 
will  be  good  for  tomatoes  this  year  in 
city  markets,  although  so  many  factors 
enter  into  the  price  proposition  on  the 
open  market  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to 
phoiihesy  anything  definite.  On  the  can- 
ning side,  however,  we  know  from  the 
■anners'  statements  that  last  year's  stock 
is  practically  gone,  that  there  is  no  big 
production  this  year,  that  prices  for  every 
other  canning  fruit  are  exceptionally 
high,  and  that  it  is  a  pretty  safe  guess 
that  those  that  have  canning  tomatoes 
to  sell  will  get  more  than  $7. .50  per  ton 
for  them. 


5? 


Pansies 


Sup 


MORSE'S 
erb  Mixture  of  Giant  Pansies 

Packet  of  500  Seeds,  50  cents 

These  are  the  very  finest  of  Giant  Pansies  in  all 
shades  and  with  rare  markings  —  the  very  best 
Pansy  seed  anywhere. 

Giant  Flowered  Collection  —  one  package  of  9 
sorts  from  our  Prize  Strain  Mixture — mailed  $1.35. 
For  other  varieties  send  for  our  Fall  Catalogue. 
Pansies  should  be  planted  in  a  box  and  transplanted 
twice  in  order  to  get  the  finest  flowers :  use  manure.  Sow 
your  pnnsies  in  the  Fall  —  now  is  the  best  time.  Golden 
Gale  Park  have  already  planted  theirs. 
For  best  Pansy  results 

Morse's   Superb  Mixture 

50  cents  per  Package 


CC  Morse  6- Co. 


San  Francisco 

123  JACKSON  ST. 


Fruit  Growers'  Talks 

No.  4 — Co-operation. 

From  eiirlirst  UiiieN  me  a  lia\  e  pro*  *mI  t  he  Iim'<  I  li:i<  <*o-o|ieratli  e  eaiira*  or 
alVorilM  tlie  ^rt'sitoNf  |ir<»siit"<'(  of  siieveMs. 

The  C  alit'ornia  Friilt  LJiMf rlhiitorN  are  in  no  ileuree  a  TriiNt,  luit  NiiMpl.v  an 
or;;ani/:ati4»n  oiirralin;;  ii|ioii  iiiiil'orni  NyNteinnlle  methi^ilN  In  the  henf  InfereNtM 
ol'  xhipperN  an<l  urowern. 

I'he  halaneiii;^  ttf  the  inarkel.s  l''ast,  phi.s  reu^iilarit.v  of  MhlpinentM  are  Monie 
4»t'  tlie  m:iny  henefliN  aehieveil. 

We  want  Vol  l{  lielp.  Mr.  iJrower,  and  your  eo-operaf  htn.  When  *t  e  i^vt 
'I'll  A'l',  then  sv4'  <*an  hel|*  yoii. 

( 'orre.spiMiiliMM'e  4*or4ll:ill>    in\  itiMl. 

^  1008  -  idlO^S^TND   STREET  SRCRAMENTO 
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Raising  Good  Queens  Under  Unfav- 
orable Conditions. 


By  Mr.  H.  Perkins  of  Los  Angeles,  in 
Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture. 

Any  method  of  raising  queens  should, 
first  of  all,  make  for  good  strong  long- 
lived  queens.  Economy,  reliability,  and 
rapid  production  are  also  important 
points,  and  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  It 
is  a  comparatively  easy  matter  to  raise 
good  queens  when  weather  conditions  are 
favorable  and  the  bees  are  strong  and 
swarming;  but  it  is  a  much  more  difficult 
taslc  to  accomplishe  the  same  results 
early  or  late  in  tne  season,  or  during  an 
off  year.  It  is  to  the  latter  conditions 
that  I  especially  devote  this  article. 

In  my  opinion  the  most  important  part 
of  good  queen-rearing  is  raising  good 
queen  cells,  which  includes  knowing  how 
to  create  strong  cell-building  colonies  and 
keep  them  in  tune  for  cell  building.  I 
have  never  been  able  to  raise  uniformly 
good  cells  in  any  other  than  strong  col- 
onies, above  a  queen-excluder,  or  in  the 
brood  chamber  when  swarming  prepara- 
tion or  supersedure  was  in  progress. 

Ctu.-Bi  iLui.NG  Coi.o.MES.— For  early  cell 
building  I  begin  preparation  in  the  win- 
ter season  by  setting  my  colonies  in 
groujis  of  five  or  six.  In  the  spring,  as 
soon  as  they  will  average  five  combs  of 
brood,  I  select  the  strongest  colony  of 
each  group;  and  on  a  warm  day,  about 
noon,  when  bees  are  flying  well,  I  transfer 
one  or  two  combs  of  sealed  brood  from 
the  two  nearest  colonies  to  the  strong 
one,  and  move  the  colonies,  thus  reduced, 
far  enough  away  to  compel  the  returning 
bees  to  enter  the  strengthened  one,  which 
is  to  be  a  cell  builder  as  soon  as  the  major 
portion  of  the  brood  given  it  hatches.  In 
two  days  after,  weather  permitting,  I 
treat  the  remaining  colonies  of  the  group 
the  same  way,  giving  the  brood  to  the 
tell  builder  to  be.  The  result  is  that  in 
a  short  time  the  cell-building  colonies 
will  have  their  supers  filled  with  young 
bees,  which  is  just  the  condition  needed 
for  super-cell  building. 

Care  must  be  exercised  not  to  overdo 
the  thing;  and  colonies  thus  strengthened 
must  be  well  fed,  especially  during  bad 
weather;  for  so  early  in  the  season  the 
honey-flow  can  seldom  be  relied  upon  to 
furnish  sufficient  stimulation  for  cell 
building. 

Just  as  soon  as  my  cell  builders  have  a 
super  full  of  bees  I  put  two  combs  of 
partly  unsealed  brood  in  the  super  to  pro- 
vide a  good  cluster,  and  put  on  the  queen 
excluder.  The  second  day  after,  they  will 
be  ready  for  business,  and  I  give  them  a 
culture  of  grafted  cells  between  the  two 
combs  of  brood. 

If  the  number  of  cells  accepted  in  this 
way  is  not  satisfactory  (which  is  often 
the  case  early  in  the  season),  I  resort  to 
the  swarm  box  to  insure  satisfactory  ac- 
ceptance. I  will  explain  here,  for  the  in- 
formation of  those  who  do  not  already 
know,  that  a  swarm  box  is  a  narrow  box 
designed  to  hold  three  frames  (and  is 
best  made  from  an  old  super),  a  wire- 
cloth  bottom  and  a  board  for  a  cover. 

In  stocking  my  swarm  box  I  use  one 
comb  of  honey  and  one  of  thin  syrup  to 
provide  moisture,  and  into  the  space  be- 
tween I  shake  about  two  quarts  of  bees 
and  leave  them  confined  for  six  hours 
before  giving  them  the  cells,  which  I 
leave  with  them  over  night,  indoors  if  the 
weather  is  at  all  cool.  In  the  morning 
the  cells  should  be  accepted  and  ready  for 
the  reluctant  cell  builder,  and  the  swarm 
box  bees  returned  to  the  colony  they 
came  from. 

RE-ciiiAKTiNd. — A  queenless  colony  of 
medium  strength,  without  unsealed  brood 
or  natural-built  cells,  will  do  as  well.  Un- 


der unfavorable  conditions  it  is  often  im- 
possible to  get  even  strong  colonies  to 
build  good  long  well-fed  cells  from  one 
grafting.  To  overcome  this  difficulty  1 
employ  what  is  called  re-grafting,  which 
I  will  here  describe. 

When  I  anticipate  having  to  re-graft 
my  cells,  I  use  larvae  two  days  old  for  the 
first  graft,  and  allow  the  bees  to  work  on 
them  thirty  hours.  I  then  remove  the 
culture  from  the  cell  builder  to  the  graft- 
ing room,  and,  with  a  hot  knife,  clip  off 
the  end  of  the  cells  to  reduce  their  depth. 
I  then  remove  the  larva  with  a  very  small 
hook  made  from  foundation  wire,  and 
agitate  the  jelly  with  a  blunt-pointed 
stick  to  disseminate  the  limpid  fluid 
which  always  surrounds  the  queen  larva 
of  advanced  age. 

After  waiting  about  five  minutes  to 
allow  the  surface  of  the  jelly  to  stiffen  a 
little  by  evaporation,  I  re-graft  the  cells 
with  larva  from  my  breeding-queen.  I 
always  provide  a  swarm  box  or  kindred 
means  to  accept  my  re-grafted  cultures  be- 
fore giving  them  back  to  the  cell  builders, 
because  the  bees  are  much  slower  to  go 
to  work  on  them  than  when  grafted  ihe 
first  time. 

I  re-graft  only  when  it  is  impossible  to 
get  good  cells  built  any  other  way,  for  it 
is  a  painstaking  oi)eration;  but  the  results 
obtained  justify  the  effort. 

Many  bee-keepers  fall  into  the  error 
of  believing  that  the  substance  resembling 
peach-gum,  found  in  the  bottom  of 
hatched  queen  cells,  is  evidence  that  the 
cell  contained  an  excess  of  royal  jelly ; 
but  this  is  not  always  the  case.  The  sub- 
stance alluded  to  is  often  notning  but 
residue,  and  may  be  found  in  cells  where 
the  inmates  starved  to  death  before 
hatching. 

When  a  queen  cell  is  sealed,  nature  sets 
to  work  to  complete  the  job  if  possible. 
If  the  supply  of  jelly  has  been  short,  the 
queen  will  also  be  short.  If  it  has  been 
too  short,  the  inmate  will  never  hatch. 
If  the  supiily  was  enough,  or  more  than 
enough,  the  queen  will  be  fully  developed, 
but  that  is  all. 

To  build  cells,  I  quite  frequently  em- 
ploy colonies  that  are  superseding;  but 
I  always  remove  them  as  soon  as  they 
are  sealed,  to  avoid  having  them  de- 
stroyed after  the  manner  of  natural-built 
supersedure  cells.  LiKewise,  colonies  pre- 
paring to  swarm  may  be  taken  advantage 
of,  their  cells  destroyed,  and  a  grafted 
culture  substituted  with  the  very  best  re- 
sults, but  available  only  during  the 
swarming  season. 

I  regard  queenless  colonies  for  cell 
building  (even  though  they  are  strong) 
as  the  last  ditch,  and  only  to  be  resorted 
to  when  all  other  methods  fail,  as  they 
often  do,  especially  toward  the  close  of 
the  season. 

It  is  under  such  conditions  that  re- 
grafting  comes  to  the  rescue  of  the  bee- 
keeper by  compelling  the  bees  to  keep 
the  cells  open  longer  than  they  otherwise 
would,  and  all  the  while  adding  to  the 
supply  of  jelly. 

A  Mating  Hivk. — For  early-mating  pur- 
poses I  use  a  hive  of  my  own  design, 
which  I  call  the  Mormon  mating  hive.  It 
is  a  ten-frame  hive  body  with  three  per- 
pendicular sawkerfs  Y>  inch  in  depth  and 
3'/';!  inches  apart,  run  in  each  end,  with 
kerfs  to  correspond,  in  the  hive  bottom. 
Into  these  kerfs  are  fitted  three  sheets 
of  heavy  tin,  thereby  dividing  the  hive 
into  four  completely  isolated  two-frame 
compartments.  An  entrance  is  provided 
on  each  side  and  end.  and  four  individual 
covers  with  a  large  cover  to  cover  all.  I 
like  this  style  of  hive  because  it  takes 
the    standard-sized    frame   and    can  be 
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FUMIGATION  CYANIDE 


IS  THE  IMPORTANT  CONSIDERATION 


The  best  authorities  unanimously  agree  that  for  the  effectual  generation 
of  Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  a  Cyanide  should  not  contain  in  excess  of  1  per  cent 
of  Chloride  of  Sodium  (common  salt).  A  higher  percentage  of  this  ingredient 
materially  reduces  the  available  amount  of  gas  by  the  process  of  decomposi- 
tion. 

It  Is  well  worth  your  while  to  verify  this  statement,  and  when  in  doubt  as 
to  the  Sodium  Chloride  content  of  a  Cyanide,  have  a  reputable  chemist  furnish 
you  an  analysis.    It  may  prove  a  good  Investment. 

The  Roeiisler  &  Haintlaoher  Chemical  Co.'n  Special  FnnilKatlng;  Cyanide  of 
PotHBBlum  98-00  per  cent  and  Cyanide  of  .Sodium  128-130  per  cent  la  manufac- 
tured exprenoly  for  fumlKatlngr.  Contalnn  no  excens  of  chloride  of  aodlum.  It 
Keaerates  quickly.    Reliable,  E}fllclent,  Economical. 


THE  BRAUN  CORPORATION 

SELLING  AGENTS 
363-371  NEW  HIGH  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES 


WHY  you  should  have 

A  Likfreshing  Plant 

BECAUSE  you  can  easily  and  cheaply  convert  your  perish- 
able fruits  and  vegetables  into  staples. 

UKFRESHED  products  are  superior  in  every  way — less  loss  of  we  ight  and 
food  contents — less  sulphur  required.  Superior  flavor  and  keeping  qualities 
— "Just  Like  Fresh."  Cost  of  installing  plant  is  nominal.  Expense  of  op- 
erating is  less  than  sun  drying.  For  other  reasons  and  full  particulars, 
write  or  call.  Be  sure  to  look  into  this  matter  this  season,  as  it  will  prove  a 
money  maker  for  you. 

THE  CALIFORNIA  UKFRESH  COMPANY 

THE  WANS  COMPANY,  Selling  Agents 
303  Union  Savings  Bank  Building,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Reference— Wellman  Hobblns  Mercantile  Co.,  Oakland,  t;al. 


LARGEST  CITRUS  NURSERIES  IN  THE  WORLD 

Parties  contemplating  the  planting  of  citrus  groves  this  coming  spring 
will  do  well  to  send  for  our  prices  soon,  as  there  will  evidently  a  a  shortage 
of  strictly  first  class  stock.  Write  today  for  particulars,  or,  better  still,  pay 
US  a  visit  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  show  you  just  what  we  have. 

Our  finely  iUiistrated  booklet,  "Citrus  Fruits"  covering  the  industry 
from  the  seed  to  the  market,  mailed  to  any  addren  on  receipt  of  25c  in 
stamps. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAM  DIMAS,  CALIFORNIA 


HIQH  GRADE  CITRUS  TREES 

20  years  experience  enables  us  to  furnish  the  best  absolutely. 
Write,  phone  or  call  for  information.    We  are  here  for  business. 

POLLARD  BROS. 

CORNBR  MISSIOIS  STREET  AND  LOS  ROBLES  AVE..  SOUTH  PASADENA.  CAL. 
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stocked  from  any  hive  In  the  apiary,  and 
for  the  same  reason  can  be  easily  united 
for  honey  gathering,  or  converted  into  a 
two-compartment  hive  for  wintering  by 
withdrawing  two  or  more  of  the  tin  par- 
titions and  closing  two  of  the  entrances. 
The  heat  communicates  freely  through 
the  tin  partitions,  and  thus  approaches 
the  natural  conditions  of  a  full  colony. 
For  summer  mating  a  much  smaller  and 
more  economical  hive  may  be  used.  I 
consider  the  Mormon  hive  more  especially 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  bee-keeper 
who  raises  a  few  hundred  queens  for  his 
own  use  than  for  the  queen-rearing 
specialist. 

Returning  to  my  re-grafting  method,  I 
wish  to  say  that  I  do  not  want  my  readers 
to  infer  that  I  claim  to  be  able  to  outdo 
nature,  for  I  do  not.  I  often  find  the 
jelly,  left  in  the  re-grafted  cells  after  the 
queen  hatches,  to  be  white  and  plastic 
enough  to  fill  the  cell  more  than  the  depth 
of  a  wooden  cell  cup.  I  have  often  had 
hatched  cells  which  measured  ly^  inches 
in  depth,  but  I  have  never  created  a  mon- 
strosity, nor  could  I  ever  see  that  queens 
thus  raised  were  any  better  than  those 
raised  from  natural  built  swarming  cells; 
but  I  do  claim  to  be  able  to  raise  uni- 
formly good  queens  by  this  method  when 
it  would  otherwise  be  impossible  to  do  it. 

If  I  am  not  mistaken,  re-grafting  in  one 
way  or  another  has  been  practiced  by 
others.  The  idea  was  first  suggested  to 
me  by  Mr.  John  Nippert,  formerly  of 
Phoenix,  Arizona.  The  details  as  given 
there  I  worked  out  myself. 

The  quantities,  proportions,  estimates, 
etc.,  as  I  have  given  them  here,  are  not 
intended  by  the  writer  to  be  inflexible, 
but  rather  to  be  subject  to  local  and 
weather  conditions,  also  to  the  judgment 
and  experience  of  the  bee-keeper. 

EUCALYPTUS 


SEEDS 


In  large  or  small  quantities,  33  species  to 
select  from.  Write  for  free  pamptilet, 
"Eucalyptus  Culture."  It  tells  you  how 
to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the  plants  and 
plant  out  in  the  field.  Also  describes  all 
the  leading  kinds,  gives  their  uses,  etc. 

Trial  packets  15c  each,  4  for  50c.  Write 
for  prices  in  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

345  S.  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


RHUBARB  FOR  PROFIT 

A  FREE  BOOKLET  ON 

Rhubarb  Culture 

$1000  profit  per  acre;  plant  now. 
Berry  plantsof  all  sorts.  Cut  this 
adv.  out  and  mail  today. 

J  B.  WAGNFR,      Pasadena,  Cal. 
The  Rhubarb  and  Berry  Specialist 
P 


BERRY  PLANTS 


LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 


PASADENA.  CAL. 


R.  F.  D. 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND     SftUIRREI^S,     GOPHERS,  also 
BORERS,    ROOT    APHIS,    etc.,    OB  Fruit 
Trees 

CARBON  BISULPHIDE 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER. 
Offlcei   «24   California   St..   San  Franoliieo. 


FARMERS  EDUCATIONAL  AND 
CO-OPERATIVE  UNION  OF  AMERICA 

All  that  Its  name  Implies.  An  up-to-date  farm- 
ers organization  extending  over  twentv-slx 
States.  California  Dlvlson  now  well  established. 
Send  for  particulars  State  Secretary,  Farmers 
Dnlon,  Box  88,  Imperial,  Cal. 


THE  GARDEN  THIS  MONTH. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Pkess 
By  Mr.  D.  J.  Whitney. 

The  management  of  the  home  garden 
in  September  is  almost  the  same  as  in 
July  and  August.  Bulbs  of  several  kinds 
can,  however,  be  jjlanted  now,  some  to  bet- 
ter advantage  than  later  on.  Among  the 
bulbs  that  should  be  planted  are  freesias, 
gladiolus,  of  the  early  flowering  kinds 
like  the  Bride  and  Blushing  Bride,  the 
St.  Joseph's  lily,  Bermuda  lily,  and  the 
Japanese  lily.  The  latter  should  not  be 
planted  out  until  the  last  of  September, 
or  even  later,  while  several  of  the  others 
will  be  gone  or  not  do  well  if  not  planted 
before  that  time.  With  the  St.  Joseph's 
and  Bermuda  lillies  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
plant  them  in  pots,  but  keep  them  out  of 
doors  and  give  them  the  regular  garden 
culture  until  the  buds  set,  after  which 
they  can  be  brought  in,  and  they  will 
bloom  much  better  than  if  left  outside. 

More  irrigation  is  usually  done  at  this 
time  of  the  year  than  in  earlier  months, 
which  calls  for  one  word  of  caution,  espe- 
cially this  year,  when  the  weather  is  so 
much  cooler  than  usual.  Most  irrigating 
is  done  in  the  evening,  when  water  get- 
ting on  the  leaves  is  likely  to  remain 
there  all  night  and  well  into  the  next 
morning.  This  is  one  of  the  most  fruit- 
ful causes  of  mildew  that  there  is.  The 
moisture  may  appear  to  freshen  the 
leaves,  but  does  but  little  good  that  way 
and  a  great  deal  of  injury  if  there  are 
mildew  spores  around  awaiting  a  chance 
to  develop. 

When  the  leaves  are  dry  the  spores 
remain  dormant,  and  any  s])rinkling  to 
wash  off  dust  and  dirt  should  be  done  in 
the  morning,  when  the  water  will  dry 
off  quickly.  The  freshening  influences  of 
the  water  is  very  slight  when  put  on  the 
leaves,  as  practically  all  moisture  ab- 
sorbed by  the  plant  comes  through  the 
roots  and  not  from  any  part  above  the 
ground.  | 

During  this  season  of  the  year  a  great 
deal  of  damage  may  be  done  to  gardens 
by  gophers  and  moles.  The  gophers  can 
be  easily  disposed  of  by  proper  handling 
of  poison  and  traps,  but  considerable 
time  and  effort  are  often  wasted  by  try- 
ing to  kill  moles  in  similar  fashion. 

The  mole  is  a  flesh  eater,  not  a  vege- 
tarian like  the  gopher,  and  cannot  be 
templed  by  the  choicest  carrot,  no  matter 
how  delicately  flavored  with  strychnine 
it  may  be.  He  also  makes  a  new  tunnel 
every  trip  he  makes  through  the  surface 
and  will  not  find  traps  placed  for  him 
there.  Being  a  meat  eater,  the  only 
damage  he  does  to  plant  life  is  by  cutting 
roots  or  going  through  any  vegetable  that 
is  in  his  way,  as  moles  make  it  a  rule 
never  to  go  around  anything  that  they 
can  cut  their  way  through.  The  many 
excursions  through  the  soil  are  made  in 
search  of  angle  worms  and  other  forms 
of  animal  life  living  among  the  roots  of 
plants. 

About  the  only  way  to  kill  moles  is  to 
use  a  good  cat  or  to  dig  down  to  his  per- 
manent burrow,  which  is  about  a  foot  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  set  a 
trap  or  patent  gun  for  him.  The  loca- 
tion of  his  burrow  can  be  found  by  ob- 
serving the  part  of  the  garden  from 
which  all  surface  burrows  start  and  care- 
fully digging  down  there. 


SECOND 
HAND 


PIPE 


Very  best  quality  of  selected  second  hand 
water  pipe  and  standard  casing  pipe.  All 
newly  cut  threads  and  new  coupllng.s 
attached;  asphaltum  dipped.  Fully  guara- 
teed  at  extremely  low  prices.  lUlY  NOW 
while  the  opportunity  prevails. 

WEISSBAUM  PIPE  WORKS 

152  Eleventh  St.,  Su  Franciico,  C*l. 


The  New  Gold  Medal 

Agricultural 

Horticultural 
GIANT  CACTUS  PLANTS 

Will  produce  more  fruit  and  more 
forage  per  acre  than  any  other 
plant,  tree,  shrub,  vine,  or  grain 
ever  grown  on  this  earth,  year 
after  year,  without  fail.  Stock  and 
poultry  prefer  it  to  any  other  green 
feed.  Can  be  grown  at  75c.  per  ton. 

Thirty-two  page  19U  illustrated 

Summer  Catalogue 

JUST  PUBLISHED 

LUTHER  BURBANK 

Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


MELILOTUS  CLOVER 

THE  FAVORITE  COVER  CROP 

ThiN  iiio.st  wonderful  of  nitroj^rn  gathering  plants  po»HesHes 
also  the  a*lvnutus4e  of  a  «le«'p  root  system  nhieh  brings  up  the 
potash  and  phosphorus  in  dense  soils.  As  a  produeer  of  humus  and 
nitroKen  for  orchards  it  has  no  superior.  Alkali  land  is  made  rich 
and  productive  witli  a  few  crops  of  Melilotus  clover. 

Planting  season  is  near  and  the  prices  on  our  splendid  fresh, 
re-cleaned  seed  will  be  attractive  to  you.  Send  for  our  l>ooklet  on 
Melilotus  clover,  entitled  "The  Great  Cover  Crop." 

We  carry  full  stocks  of  all  other  cover  crop  seed — Vetch,  Burr 
Clover,  Fenugreek,  Peas,  Beans,  etc.  Write  for  prices  and  further 
information. 

"FARHOGERM"  is  a  practical  culture  of  nitrogen  gathering 
bacteria  which   is   easily  applied  and   will   increase  a   cover  crop 
fifty  to  two  liundrcd  per  cent.     Our  booklet  on  this  subject  is  in- 
tensely interesting.     Write  Dept.O  for  a  free  copy. 

Seed  6 Plant  Co. 

EjTablis/ied  187/. 
326-328-330  SO.  MAIN  ST. 

Los  Angeles  ,  California 


WE  HAVE  DEMONSTRATED  THAT  WE 
CAN  CURE  THIS  DISEASE 

ROOT  BLIGHT 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  CIRCULAR  No.  5 

PEAR-BLIGHT  REMEDY  COMPANY 

112  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


GREENBANK 


Powdered  Caustic  Soda  and  Potash 
Still  the  Best  Fruit  Dip 

T.  W.  Jackson  &  Co. 
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Making  Good  Earth  Roads. 


The  making  of  good  earth  roads  is  the 
subject  of  a  popular  bulletin  just  issued 
by  the  Agricultural  College  of  the  Ohio 
State  University,  and  many  of  the  hints 
given  therein  might  well  be  employed  in 
ihis  State  for  roads  connecting  with  the 
proposed  State  Highway,  as  well  as  else- 
where. At  all  events,  the  building  of  the 
highway  might  well  be  the  occasion  for 
a  general  improvement  of  all  the  roads 
of  the  State,  of  which  the  dirt  roads 
furnish  the  far  greater  part. 

The  bulletin  says  in  part;  "Water  is 
the  best  friend  and  the  worst  enemy  of 
the  country  road;  a  friend,  in  that  the 
loadbed  can  never  become  compacted 
without  it;  an  enemy,  in  that  those  de- 
testable mud  holes  and  ruts  are  the  di- 
rect result  of  its  action.  With  the  for- 
mer effect  we  need  not  be  concerned,  but 
to  the  latter  we  must  give  serious  atten- 
tion. 

"It  has  been  well  said  that  the  ideal 
road  is  one  with  a  good  roof  and  a  dry 
cellar.  These  two  features,  a  roof  to 
shed  the  water  falling  upon  the  road  and 
to  prevent  it  from  standing  upon  the  sur- 
face or  sinking  into  the  roadbed,  and  a 
drain  to  prevent  hillside  or  seepage  water 
from  working  up  underneath  the  road  are 
essential;  it  makes  little  difference  of 
what  material  the  roadbed  is  ■  made — a 
good  driveway  will  be  assured. 

"There  must  be  a  gentle  slope  from  the 
uiiddle  to  each  side  of  the  road,  not  so 
steep  as  to  cause  inconvenience  to  one 
driving  out  to  one  side  with  a  load,  but 
just  steep  enough  to  carry  the  water  down 
into  the  side  ditch.  A  rise  of  one  inch 
to  a  foot  is  sufficient.  On  steep  grades 
a  greater  slope  will  be  necessary,  else 
the  water  will  run  down  the  road  In- 
stead of  into  the  ditch. 

"A  good  roof  must  be  secured  by 
proper  grading.    This  grading  should  be 


done  in  the  spring,  for  then  the  earth  is 
soft  and  easily  moved;  the  summer  travel 
will  pack  it  firmly,  making  it  resistant 
to  the  effects  of  water  and  frost.  The 
familiar  wheel  grader,  pulled  by  either 
horses  or  a  traction  engine,  and  so  di 
rected  that  the  dirt  from  the  sides  of 
the  road  is  gradually  worked  up  into 
the  center,  is  the  most  effective  tool  for 
the  purpose. 

"There  is  a  very  simple  tool,  concern- 
ing which  much  has  been  said  during 
recent  years,  which  may  be  used  in  ob- 
taining a  good  roof  and  the  necessary 
grade.  This  is  the  King  Road  Drag.  Mr. 
King,  the  inventor  of  the  drag,  lives  in 
Missouri,  where  mile  after  mile  of  good 
roads  are  made  of  earth. 

"If  a  surface  made  of  earth  is  kept 
sufficiently  smooth  and  given  a  little 
grade,  water  falling  on  the  surface  will 
immediately  run  off.  This  desired  sur 
face  and  grade  are  secured  by  the  use  of 
the  road  drag.  Once  the  proper  grade 
is  secured,  the  drag  is  drawn  over  the 
road  at  more  or  less  frequent  intervals, 
depending  upon  the  condition  of  weather 
and  traffic.  The  aim  is  to  maintain  a 
surface  that  will  drain  off  all  water  as 
fast  as  it  falls. 

"On  steep  grades  water-breaks  are  usu 
ally  constructed  across  the  road  to  pre 
vent  the  water  from  flowing  down  the 
middle.  These  are  somewhat  of  a  nuis- 
ance, and  if  the  road  is  well  crowned, 
will  not  be  necessary.  If  they  must  be 
built,  they  should  be  V  shaped  so  that 
they  will  not  cause  such  inconvenience 
when  heavy  loads  are  hauled  over  them. 

"Once  a  fair  roadway  is  secured,  a  lit- 
tle care  and  attention  will  suffice  to  keep 
it  in  good  repair.  Most  damage  is  done 
to  earth  roads  in  the  winter  and  spring. 
There  are  laws  which  regulate  the  traffic 
over  country  roads,  but  these  are  seldom 
enforced." 


PROFESSIONAL 
DIRECTORY 


civil  and  Irrigation  Engineers,  Agricultural  Englnters, 
Attorneys  of  Patent  Law. 


CONSULT 

YOUR  ENGINEER 

Jast  as  you  value  hard  acquired 
knowledge  of  your  own  bus- 
iness, value  the  experience  and 
advice  of  your  engineer. 

K  E  R  NS  — SESSIONS 
ENGINEERS 

Postal  Telegraph  Bdg.,  San  Francisco 

SOIL  lABORATORY 

.Analysis  of  Soils,  Agricultural  and  Indus- 
trial Products,  Water,  etc.    Alkali  Ilecla- 
mation  and  Irrigation. 

CURTIS  &  TOMPKINS 

Kstabllshed  1878 
AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 

CHEMISTS 

108  FRONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

SYMMES  &  MEANS 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS 

Agricultural  Investigations,  Soil  Surveys, 
Irrigation,  Drainage,  Alkali  Reclamation. 

MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE  BLDC.  SAW  fRAMC/SCO,  CAL. 


C.  A.  BODWELL,  Jr.  Mexican  *  S.  .\  mer. 

75  Sutter  SL,  San  Francisco        Projei  ts  lli.nciled. 

CIVIL,  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

.Specializes  on 

IRRIGATION— DRAINAGE— RECLAMATION 

Neglected  properties  put  on  paying  basis.  Man- 
agement for  absent  owners,  or  put  in  shape  to 
sell.  Acquainted  with  real  and  personal  projv 
erty  values,  soils,  etc.   Surveys  and  subdlvUlons. 

W.  VORXRIEDE 

LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECT 

rians  furnished  suiting  locality  and  owner's 
taste.   Plans  from  S  0  up. 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENER 

(irounds  laid  out  and  supervUed,  ?10  a  day. 
SHE.  MINER  AVE ,  STOCKTON,  CAl. 


FOR  SALE,  CHEAP 

Sf'^eral  **Sii|>«*rior*'  oiiiIiIikmI  K^riiin  un<l 
fertfilzlDK  drUlN.  in  excellent  ei>nflltlon; 
only  nxed  for  experlnionlal  worlt.  .\iIdre»H 

THK  MOl'NTAIN  COPPER  CO..  LTD.. 
I.'O  Pine  St..  Snn  Fran<*lMeo. 


THE  SIMPLE  OIL  ENGINE 

Simplicity —Koonomy—Kfflclency. 

No  expert  attention  necessary. 

No  spark  plug,  batteries,  caruuretor  or 
other  complicated  parts  to  get  out  of 
order. 

"A  child  can  operate  It." 

Guaranteed  fuel  consumption,  material 
and  workmanship 
Cheapest  to  buy.    Cheapest  tooperate. 
Dealers  and  Salesmen  Investigate. 

SIMPLE  OIL  ENGINE  CO. 


LOS  ANGELES 
114  E.  Sth  St. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
413  Facinc  Bdr. 


Your  Irrigating  Plant 

will  have  long  life  and  pump  more  water  for  les.s  money  if  the  pump  is  a 

DOW  CENTRIFUGAL. 

You  can  depend  on  tiie  largest  volume  of  water  at  the  lowest  cost  and 
that  the  tjuantity  pumped  will  not  fall  off  after  a  few  month's,  or  year's 
running. 

Dow  Pumps  have  no  frills  but  are  all  pump. 

It  will  pay  you  to  investigate. 

At  any  rate  you  will  want  a  copy  of 

AGRICULTURAL  PUMPS 

Free  for  the  asking. 


GEO.  E.  DOW  PUMPING  ENGINE  CO. 

233  S.  Loi  Angeles  Street 
Los  Angeles 

I'or  deep  well  pumping,  the  most  cfliclent  equipment  Is  the 
DOW  NON-PULSATING  PUMP 


412  Sheldon  Building 
San  Francbco 


GIVE  THE 
POMONA  PATENT 
PRESSURE  GATE 
A  TRIAL. 

tio  rubber  or  nooden  faelac 
to  rot  or  near  out.  Abao- 
Intely  nater  tight  nhen 
cIoMed.  Locking  lueehanUm  la 
protected  aKalnitt  runt  or  clog- 
King;  nith  sand  or  dirt.  Slm- 
pl«  In  construction.  Cheap  la 
price  and  as  durable  aa  solid 
Iron. 

THE  LOCKI.\G  DEVICE 
la  the  simplest  made,  merely 
a  tapering  mcrew  n-lth  apllt 
tapering  nut  socket.  It  locks 
the  cover  In  any  desired  posi- 
tion or  locks  the  faces,  mak- 
ing an  ABSOLUTELY  WATER 
TIGHT  JOINT. 

TWO  FOOT  HANDLE  FUR- 
NISHED  WITH  EVERY 
PRE,SSIRE  GATE  FREE. 

ALSO  A  FULL  LINE  OF 
CIRCULAR  VALVES  FOR  OR- 
CHARD AND  ALFALFA  IR- 
RIGATION CARRIED  IN 
STOCK. 

Write  for  descriptive  circu- 
lar and  price  list. 


POMONA  MFG.  CO. 

POMONA,  CAL. 


Irrigation 
Problems 


The  rout  I II  mil  cleiininK-oiit  uf  wctMly  illtoheH  Ih 
liiit  one  of  the  (UMimrrcahle  and  exiu'iinl^e  f«*atureM 
nf  i>l(l-Ntylo  IrriKiiHitn  McIIkkIn. 

Why  waNlo  time  ami  money  In  IhiN  way,  or  In 
<'ONlly  experlmenllnic,  when  the  experience  ami  ml- 
%  lee  of  IrrifiTutlim  KxpertN  Im  y<»urM  for  the  aNkinK- 

The  '*K.  T.  SV.STKM**  will  nolve  thiM.  and  all  your 
IrridCntlon  I'robleniN.  J uNt  n.sk  for  the  4t( li  Killt lou 
of  onr  llrown  no<»k   <  fre**!. 


THE  KELLAR-THOMASON  MFG.  COMPANY 

1234  EAST  28111  ST..  LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 
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PORTABLE  SHEEP  SHADES. 


Those  who  are  keeping  sheei)  on  farms 
on  which  shade  trees  do  not  abound  will 
be  interested  in  the  description  in  the 
American  Sheep  Breeder  of  the  way  a 
western  New  York  farmer  made  portable 
shades  for  his  sheep.  He  got  a  lot  of 
discarded  metal  running-gears  of  wheel 
scrapers,  and  tells  what  he  did  with 
them  in  this  way: 

"We  had  the  axles  straightened  out  and 
then  built  a  frame  on  two  sets  of  wheels 
and  formed  a  roof  on  that  26  feet;  long 
by  13  feet  wide.  The  lumber  on  the 
roof  was  quite  light,  and  the  lower  part 
of  the  frame  fairly  heavy.  Tou  will  see 
from  the  photograph  what  they  look  like, 
and  you  will  also  have  an  idea  how  many 
sheep  they  will  shelter.  They  are  quits 
light  considering,  and  can  be  shifted  with 
one  horse  from  place  to  place,  and  when 
the  ground  gets  the  least  thing  dirty 
about  them,  two  men  can  move  along  to 
clean  ground.  Thus  you  see  you  get  over 
the  difficulty  of  having  your  sheep  lying 
on  dirty  ground,  as  often  happens  when 
they  lie  in  the  shade  of  a  tree,  more  in 
particular  where  there  are  only  a  few 
trees.  They  look  well  in  a  lot,  though 
no  doubt  hundreds  of  people  passing 
along  the  highway  stop  to  ask  what  they 
are  for,  and  they  are  doubly  amused 
should  they  happen  to  see  them  getting 
shifted  from  one  lot  to  another. 

"There  is  no  question  but  that  this 
is  the  best  style  of  a  shade  that  anyone 
could  think  of.  It  is  not  so  very  ex- 
pensive and  would  pay  anyone  to  buy 
wheels  and  make  such  shelters,  as  any- 
one can  see  the  advantage  over  the  frame 
that  you  have  to  drag  along,  or  lift  onto 
a  wagon  in  order  to  shift  it  from  place 
to  place,  and  the  trouble  with  this  sort 
of  thing  is  that  they  are  left  so  long  in 
the  one  place  that  the  ground  gets  filthy 
and  nasty." 

Obviously,  such  shelters  would  serve 
well  for  all  kinds  of  small  stock. 


DRIED  BREWERS'  GRAINS. 


To  the  Editor:  Will  you  please  in- 
form me  through  your  valuable  paper, 
what  are  the  feeding  qualities  of  brewers' 
dried  grains?  How  does  it  comj)are  to 
middlings  and  other  feed. 

Urban.  T.  A.  Mi  kray. 

Dried  brewers'  grains  are  good  feed 
for  cows  and  have  also  been  pronounced 
satisfactory  for  horses  after  some  care- 
ful trials.  They  are  rich  in  jn-otein  and 
fat  and  rather  light  in  carbohydrates,  and 
compare  well  with  bran  and  oil  meal, 
and  are  therefore  a  rather  stronger  food 
than  middlings. 


Raocli  Property  Wanted 

Up  to  $250,000 

Will  pay  part  cash  and  balance  in 
valuable  unimproved  down-town  real 
estate  in  San  Francisco. 

Address  with  full  details, 

SHAINWALD,  BUCKBEE  &  CO., 
27  Montgomery  St..  San  Francisco. 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

of  Sun  r^riiiiolNCo, 
U  Mont^oiiirry  Street, 
NortheiiMt  Corner  iMiirkel  .Street. 
Capital   I'uifl    t|i        -        -  $(S.(lll(MI<l().<l<) 
SurpIiiH  and  ITnilivided  FroHtH  i|'.'>.(MIO,(IO(l.(l() 


Total     ...       -     s{(  1 1,(1(10,(100.00 
OFFICERS: 

Lsaias  W.  Hellman  Prosiilfiit 
I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr.  Vice  Pro!;lrlont 
F.  L.  Lipman  Vice  Prfisident 

.lame.s  K.  Wilson  Vico  Pie.sident 
Frank  B.  King  Caslilei- 
W.  McGavln  Assistant  Ca.sliier 

K.  Ij.  Jacobs  Assistant  Cashier 
C.  L.  Davis  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  D.  Oliver  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  B.  Price  A.ssistant  ("!ashler 

Special  Attention  to  Out  of  Town  Accountn. 
SAFE  DBPOSIT  VAULTS. 


SAVE  YOUR  TIME  water  and  grading 

rp^^  OY    IRRIGAXIIMG   WITH  AMERICAN  ^JBJ 


SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 


The  PIPE  RECOMMENDED  BY  AI>1.  USERS.  It  is  the  ONLY  SCIENTIFICALLY  CONSTRUCTED  SURFACE  IRRI- 
GATION PIPE  on  the  marlcet.  THERE'S  NO  ROUND  SEAMS  TO  LEAK,  retard  the  flow  of  water  or  wealten  the  pipe. 
This  pipe  is  easily  liandled  and  clieaper  than  flumes.  It  will  last  a  lifetime.  F"'or  irrigating  alfalfa  it  is  the  onlv 
pipe  to  use.  We  "make  RIVETED  PIPE  AND  TANKS.  Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  also  SPECIAL  IRRIGATION 
FOLDER  which  may  mean  much  to  you. 

American  Steel  F*lpe  &Xank  Co.,   General  Oflices  312-43  Pacific  Electric  BIdg.,  Los  A.ngeles,  Cal. 


"Syndicate  Sixes" 

are  among  the  best  securities  buyable 
today  —  they  are  backed  by  over 
$20,000,000  worth  of  assets,  chiefly 
real  estate.  Interest  paid  by  check 
semi-annually  or  quarterly. 


Money 


IS 


The  backbone  of  all  investments- 
all  securities — is  real  estate. 


of 


We  have  just  issued  some  booklets 
that  we  know  will  interest  you. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  send  them 
to  you  if  you  want  them. 

Realty  Syndicate 

1242Broadway  Oakland,  Cal* 


Worth 


Fop  Sale: 
lOO  Short -Horn  Bulls 


mS  UNCASIER.  bRANO  CHAMPION  BULL  CALIFORNIA  STATE  FAIRS,  1909-10. 


400 Blaco  w  Roberts  Glide 
French  Merino  and 
100  Pure  Bred  Shrop- 
shire Rams 

In  Siiifile  or  Carload  Lots 
For  further  i)articulars  write  to 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE. 

Dav^is,  Cal. 


KOKOMO 


STEEL 
WOVEN 
(  WIRE 


FENCE 


The  Standard  for  Hog,  Field 
and  Poultry  Use. 

GUARANTEED 

Catalog  with  manufacturers 
prices  mailed  free. 

CALIFORNIA  ANCHOR  FENCE  CO.,  «I^^o"'ckt''onTau 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


N.  H.  LOCKE  CO..  Lockeford,  Cal.,  are 
offering  registered  Jersey  bulls  and  bull 
calves  of  the  choicest  Island  and  Ameri- 
can breeding,  from  prize  winners  and 
big  producers;  also  a  carload  of  un- 
registered Jersey  cows,  and  a  car  of 
Jersey  heifers,  unregistered. 

.JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-borns;  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  i.  O.  Box  321 
Petaluma,  Cal. 

PURE-BRED  SHORT-HORNS,  Poland- 
China  hogs,  and  Shropshire  sheep.  Rose- 
lawn  Stock  Farm,  Woodland,  Cal. 

SIMON-NEWMAN  CO.,  Breeders  of  Regis- 
teicd  Herefords.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Man- 
ager, Newman,  Cal. 

A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS,  Woodland,  Cal.— 
Importers  and  breeders  registered  Hol- 
steins. 

STEVEN.SON  &  WAGNER.  Newman.  Cal. — 
Holstein-Fresian  bulls,  heifers  for  sale. 


MAIN  AKnAHLtWARU 
SAW*HflNCISCO,tAL 


Save  Money  By  Buying 
This  Good 
Second-Hand  Pipe 

We  can  supply  you  with  any 
size  and  quantity  of  Standard 
Pipe  or  Casing— all  new  threads 
and  couplings— all  stock  guar- 
anteed flrst  cl.ass. 

If  thiokiDg  of  buying  any  kind  of  pipe, 
your  best  interesti  will  be  served  by  writing 
OS  for  prices  and  particulars. 

Pacific  Pipe  Co.,  Main  and  Howard  Sis.,  San  Francisco 


CALIFORNIA  FRUITS 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


Fifth  Edition,  Postpaid  $3  per  copy.  Hecond  Edition,  Postpaid  82  per  copy. 

AT  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  OFFICE.  667  HOWARD  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


SWINE 


FOUR  OAKS  STOCK  CO.,  breeders  of 
Berkshire  and  Hampshire  hogs  and  Im- 
porter Hampshire  Down  sheep.  Wood- 
land, Cal. 


POLAND  CHINA  HOGS;  Barred  Rocks  and 
Black  Minorca  poultry;  young  stock  and 
eggs  for  sale.  M.  Bassett,  Hanford.  Cal. 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co. 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 

G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshlres;  also 
Short-horns. 

KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM— Reg,  Poland- 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmlngton. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 
Both  sexes.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton,  Cal. 

STUDARUS  &  CUNNINGHAM,  Mills,  Cal 
Registered  O.  I.  C.  swine. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO..  Niles.  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Rerkshlrea. 


Subscription  Agents  Wanted 


The  PACIFIC  RURAI,  PIIE^SS  tvanta  a 
youDK  ninn  or  wonian  to  owry  rounty  !■ 
(lie  Sdite  to  N«lielt  (or  NuliNcrlpllonN.  Good 
oomiiilHMloiiM  nlloni'd.  Write  um  at  once 
nnil  «e  will  forward  necemiary  papers, 
bianka  and  InHtructlonsi.  You  can  niakr 
V«od  mmmtr  nlth  ■  little  eir»rt. 
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The  Selection  of  a  Brood  Sow. 


[n  the  seleftion  of  a  brood  sow,  as  with 
a  brood  animal  of  any  liind,  the  inipres- 
^sion  which  is  made  upon  a  person  who  is 
not  up  on  the  finer  points  of  judging  is  a 
fair  enough  guide  for  part  of  the  work, 
as  an  animal  that  is  unattractive  is 
likely  to  prove  a  poor  breeder,  even  if 
the  reasons  why  a  poor  impression  is 
made  are  not  fully  understood.  Other 
points,  however,  besides  those  made  upon 
a  person  with  untrained  judgment  should 
be  taken  into  consideration.  A  breeding 
animal  of  any  kind  should  show  spirit 
and  vitality,  be  full  chested  and  have 
plenty  of  room  for  heart,  lungs  and  di- 
gestive apparatus. 

In  selecting  a  brood  sow  a  plump, 
chubby  female,  no  matter  how  attractive 
she  might  be  from  the  market  standpoint, 
is  not  the  animal  to  use  for  breeding.  In 
place  of  this  type  the  longer  bodied,  vigor- 
ous growing  animal  is  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred. The  short,  chubby  sow  may  owe 
her  good  condition  to  proper  feeding,  easy 
living  and  good  care  only,  while  the 
longer  animal,  with  more  room  for  diges- 
tive apparatus,  owes  her  size  and  shape 
to  heredity  and  natural  vitality.  The  lat- 
ter will  also  farrow  more  i)igs  to  the  litter 
and  give  more  milk  for  them  and  be  in 
every  way  more  profitable. 

The  sow,  however,  must  not  have  any 
definite  faults  that  would  make  her  un- 
desirable, even  if  in  general  conforma- 
tion she  comes  close  to  the  proper  type. 
Long  legs  that  raise  her  far  from  the 
ground,  a  narrow  girth  near  the  shoul- 
ders or  flank,  a  sag  to  the  back,  all  unfit 
a  sow  to  produce  the  kind  of  pigs  that 
bring  big  returns  to  their  owners.  A  pig 
with  broad  back  and  square  corners,  like 
a  typical  beef  cow,  is  better  for  pork  than 
one  that  resembles  more  the  dairy  type 
of  cow.  All  meat  animals  of  any  kind 
have  a  similar  general  conformation. 

Although  the  head  of  a  sow,  or  boar 
either,  does  not  cut  much  figure  with  the 
butcher,  as  a  brood  animal  this  part  of 
the  body  is  as  important  as  any  other.  A 
coarse,  unattractive  head,  combined  with 
a  fine  looking  body  is  just  as  likely  to 
indicate  a  poor  brood  animal,  as  a  good 
head  and  poor  body.  While  the  body  may 
show  the  characteristics  of  the  single  ani- 
mal, the  head  shows  the  hereditary  ten- 
dencies of  the  stock,  and  the  first,  being 
due  more  to  the  conditions  under  which 
an  animal  is  raised  than  to  its  natural 
constitution,  is  of  small  value  for  repro- 
duction purposes. 


WITH  THE  STOCK  MEN. 


John  Powers,  of  Mesquite  Lake,  Impe- 
rial county,  has  brought  to  his  ranch  a 
carload  of  brood  mares  and  colts  as  the 
foundation  of  a  herd  of  blooded  horses. 

H.  K.  Small,  of  the  Riverside-Heber 
Ranch  Co..  has  been  importing  a  number 
of  thoroughbred  brood  sows  for  the 
ranch.  The  company  expects  soon  to  be 
able  to  turn  out  a  carload  of  hogs  to 
the  market  every  month. 

A  15-year-old  boy  of  Linden,  Indiana, 
was  attacked  recently  by  infantile  par- 
alysis, contracted  through  caring  for  dis- 
eased hogs.  His  is  the  sixth  attack  from 
the  same  cause  to  be  reported  to  the 
health  officer  of  Tippecanoe  county  re- 
cently. 

Henry  Martinus,  of  Lockwood,  Monte- 
rey county,  has  shipped  to  the  city  a  car- 
load of  young  draft  horses  weighing 
about  IGOO  and  1700  pounds  each. 

Owing  to  low  prices  for  melons  around 
Ripon,  several  ranchers  are  using  the 
melons  for  hog  feed  and  state  that  the 
hogs  are  thriving  on  the  feed,  which 
brings  larger  returns  that  way  than  when 
sold  in  the  market  at  present  figures. 

Several  severe  losses  of  stock  have  oc- 
curred in  Solano  county  recently  through 


the  activity  of  cattle  rustlers.  George 
W.  McDermott,  of  the  Scandia  section, 
lost  nearly  .OO  lambs,  and  other  rancheis 
have  lost  cattle  and  hogs. 

The  Haydon-Norgard  feud  in  southern 
Trinity  county,  arising  over  cattle  troub 
les,  has  been  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
sale  of  all  the  Norgards'  cattle  to  the  Hay- 
dons  and  their  removal  from  the  cattle 
business  within  the  county  limits. 

For  the  newly  formed  stock  farm  of 
Davis  &  Peterson  near  Yuba  City,  100 
head  each  of  thoroughbred  Duroc  Jersey, 
Berkshire,  and  Tamwortn  hogs  have  been 
secured.  Both  corn  and  alfalfa  will  be 
raised  on  the  ranch  for  hog  feed. 

That  a  number  of  deaths  of  cattle  in 
the  lower  San  Joaquin  valley  has  been 
due  to  anthrax  or  other  diseases  and  not 
to  rabies,  as  was  suspected  at  first,  is 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  W.  T.  Burks,  health 
officer  of  Fresno  county. 

Swingle  Bros.,  of  Yolo  county,  recently 
sold  three  large  bands  of  thoroughbred 
Shropshire  rams  to  head  herds  in  differ 
ent  parts  of  the  State.  These  sales,  as 
well  as  others  made  recently  by  all  breed 
ers,  show  that  an  encouraging  interest 
is  being  taken  in  improved  stock  by 
producers. 

H.  C.  Schofleld,  of  Bakersfield,  has  pur 
chased  of  Ira  Russ  of  Petrolia  2000  acres 
of  stock  range  for  which  he  paid  $28,000. 
He  will  raise  high-class  beef  cattle  on  the 
place. 

An  investigation  by  the  Marine  Hos- 
pital Service  of  samples  of  the  tick  known 
to  cattlemen  for  years  as  the  pajarohuela 
or  birdbug,  shows  that  it  is  a  near  rela- 
tive of  the  South  African  tick  which 
causes  the  relapsing  fever.  The  tick  usu 
ally  attacked  sleeping  persons  at  night 
and  caused  severe  pain.  Until  the  pres 
ent  samples  were  found,  it  was  thought 
by  many  that  the  tales  of  the  tick  were 
but  myths. 

The  Howard  Cattle  Co.  recently  shipped 
seven  young  Short-horn  bulls  to  Hawaiian 
cattlemen.  The  animals  brought  more 
than  $1(;0  each. 

McLaughlin  Bros,  of  Oakland,  Cal.,  and 
Columbus.  Ohio,  have  received  80  head 
of  Percheron  stallions  from  France, 
among  them  the  winners  of  the  last  two 
great  shows  of  France.  The'  stallion 
Jalisco  was  recently  sold  to  Prof.  O.  P. 
Jenkins  of  Stanford  University  and  got 
first  prize  in  the  two-year-old  class  at 
the  State  Fair. 

T.  S.  Glide,  of  Davis  has  received  a 
shipment  of  24  head  of  Shropshire  sheep, 
9  of  them  bucks  and  15  ewes,  selected 
from  the  best  flocks  in  England.  One 
j'earling  buck  stood  second  in  the  last 
Royal  show  in  England;  a  ewe  lamb 
brought  third  in  her  class.  The  Shrop 
shires  from  the  home  flock  which  were 
put  up  for  sale  some  months  ago  are 
now  practically  sold  out. 

Henry  Wheatley,  of  the  Salvador  Stock 
Farm  of  Napa,  is  to  leave  shortly  for 
F'ngland  to  purchase  a  number  of  Shire 
stallions  both  for  himself  and  clients. 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


Send  for  Ratsln  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORK^. 

FBESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


CHOICE      CHEAP  CONCENTRATED 

MODESTO  ALFALFA  MEAL 

FOR 

CATTLE    POULTRY  SWINE 


FOR  PRICES  SEE  OR  WRITE 


THE  GRANGE  CO.,  Modesto,  CaL 


HENRY  WHEAXLEY 

SALVADOR  STOCK  FARM,  NAPA, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Shire  Horses,  will  leave  for  P^ngland  shortly 
after  the  State  Fair,  and  will  bring  back  a  high  c"las.s  shipment  of  Shire 
Stallions,  arriving  about  the  middle  of  November. 

They  will  be  sold  with  a  State  license  under  the  new  stallion  law,  at 
moderate  prices. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 


Cows  Give  262  lbs.  More  Milk  Dally 

After  substituting  a  part  of  their  regular  feed  with  Proteina.  says 
a  leading  dairyman.   *|  Unequalled  for  Cows, 
Calves  and  Poultry,  and  fed  at  a 
comparative  low  cost. 


46%?R0TEIN-I0%FAT 


Proteina  ia  concentrated  from  the  Soy 
Bean  and  contains  33^  more  Protein. 
The  U.  S.  Agricultural  Dept.  says :  "A  bushel  of  Soy  bean.i  is  at 
1  least  twice  as  valuable  for  feed  as  a  bushel  of  com."  ^  Poultry 
MEN  FIND  Proteina  better  than  Beef  Scraps  for  laying 
kiiicNS.    Write  for  sismeJ  letters  from  Poultrjmen  and  Dai^^'mea^ 


SOLO  BY  DEALERS  o"  PACIFIC  OIL  MILLS, 5EATTL 


^ILMEAL 

MAMun»CTURtO  BY 

MfIC  OIL  MILLS 
SEATTLE 


W.  A.  FORBES,  Manager 


DIEPENBROCK 
RANCH 

LIVE  STOCK  IMPORTERS 

RIVERSIDE  ROAD,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 
P.  O.  Box  746  Phone  :  Suburban  72x3 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 

EL  DORADO  COCOANUX  OIL  CAKE 

  FOR 

CHICKEIMS    AND    IVflL^K  COWS 

Cheapest  Food  In  the  Market  to-day.     If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it, 

A  DDRKS3 

EL   DORADO   OIL  WORKS 

149  CALIFORNIA  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 


1  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  Ifl  had  agents  to 
sell  iny  product  it  would  mean  that  I  must  add  to  my 
prke  as  much  as  the  agents'  coramlBSlon  would  be.  My  lumber  Is  brought 
direct  from  the  forest.  Latest  Improved  machinery.  Up-to-date  methods. 
Redwood  Tanks,  Picking  Boxes,  I'each  Boxes,  Drying  Trays,  Egg  Cases.  A 
tank  5  ft.  diameter,  2^  ft.  deep,  $7.60.  A  tank  fi  ft.  diameter,  2%  ft.  deep,  »10.60. 
Large  stock  of  tanks  of  various  sizes  in  stock.  Anything  made  to  order  on 
short  notice.  Spraying  tanks.  (Jrape  Stakes. 

R.  F.  WILSON.  447  W.  Main  St.,  Stockton.  Cal. 


Tanks 


Tanks 


WINE  TANK. 


WINDELER'S  PLANING  MILL 

AND  COOPERAGE 

GEO.  WINDELER.  Prop. 

Water  Tanks,  Wine  Tanks,  made  from  carefully 
selected  stock  by  careful  and  experienced  work- 
men. "Tanks  that  are  well  made  last  a  long 
time."  It  will  pay  you  to  get  my  prices  before 
buying. 

GEO.  WINDELER. 
144-154  Berry  St.  San  Francisco,  Cat. 


WATER  TANK. 
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LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM 

six  Miles  N.  W.  from  Petaluma,  on 
the  Petaluma  and  Sebaetopol  Road. 

FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Prop, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle 

Color  Deep  Red.      Both  Sexes  tor  Sale. 

Address  »U   communications   PETALUMA  SO- 
NOMA CO.,  CAL. 


FRANK   A.  IVIECHAVI 
Importer  and  Breeder  of  Sliropsliire  Sheep 

They  were  all  Imported  from  England 
or  bred  direct  from  Imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless 
Sheep— for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep  with 
out  wrinkles.  Rams  will  produce  20  to  26  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale. 


FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Importer  and  Breeder 

Sblpplng  Points:  PETALUMA  and  SANTA 
KOSA.  SONOMA  CO.  CAL. 


9TBO  Medidi 


ir 


i 


READY 

Fon 
EMERGENCIES. 

HH-H 

LINIMENT 


SHOULD  BlINmRYHOME 

ASA  SArC- GUARD  AGAINST 

,  ^  SORE  THROAT,  SWELLINGS, 

[so^AMo  fJ^  SPRAINS.  RHEUMATISM, 
NEURALGIA.  STIFF  JOINTS,  LAMENESS, 
STOMACH  CRAMPS.  DIARRHOEA  ,  Eic. 

THE  STOCKMAN  5  STAND  BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


HARHESS 
SADDLES 
HORSE 
COLLARS 

They  Last  Longer  "Wk 

The  only  sure  way  to  get  a  HOME 

[ndastry  Harness  Is  to  look  for  the  Hercules  stamp 
Hade  by  W.  DAVIS  &  SONS,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Your  Dealer  has  our  Catalogue 


FOR  SALE 

A  Jerney  bull  calf  Miml  by  Rnvaohol'H 
iomulUH  74(1,%::;  dam  Blue  Fox'n  Golden 
ioMebay  20U37:i;  half  nlKter  of  Noble  of 
lakland'n  that  rcrently  nold  at  Cooper'n 
911  sale  for  $l.'j,000. 

T.  B.  PURVINE:,  Petaluma,  Cat. 
R.  F.  D.  No.  4,  Box  152. 


Pacific  Coast  Horses  for  Vermont. 


The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  pur- 
chased practically  all  the  Morgan  horses 
owned  by  the  Willowmoor  Farms,  Red- 
mond, Wash.,  the  proprietor,  J.  W.  Clise, 
of  Seattle,  having  concluded  to  discon- 
tinue the  horse-breeding  feature  of  his 
farm.  These  animals  are  intended  for 
the  department's  Morgan  Horse  Farm  at 
Middlebury,  Vt.,  where  breeding  work  is 
being  carried  on  with  the  object  of  pre- 
serving and  improving  the  Morgan  breed. 

It  is  believed  that  the  department  has 
made  a  very  fortunate  purchase  in  acquir- 
ing these  horses.  The  mares  carry  the 
old-fashioned  Morgan  strains,  and  mares 
so  bred  have  proved  exceedingly  valuable 
producers  at  the  Morgan  Horse  Farm 
when  bred  to  the  stallion  General  Gates. 

Some  of  the  Western  Morgan  strains 
have  already  been  added  to  the  Middle- 
bury  stud  by  the  service  of  a  ijumber  of 
mares  to  Meteor  Morgan  and  Roy  Morgan. 
This  purchase  increases  the  amount  of 
"old-fashioned"  Morgan  blood  and  adds 
that  of  Indian  Chief,  through  his  famous 
daughter.  Lady  de  Jarnette. 

This  will  give  the  Morgan  Horse  Farm 
about  as  many  mares  as  can  be  conveni- 
ently handled,  and  further  purchases  are 
unlikely  except  as  especially  attractive 
opportunities  may  be  offered  to  add  un- 
usually good  animals  which  combine  in 
dividual  excellence  with  meritorious 
breeding. 


DAIRY  NOTES 


Warren  B.  Thurston,  of  the  U.  S.  Bu- 
leau  of  Animal  Industry,  is  visiting 
creameries  around  the  bay  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  suggestions  of  profitable 
changes  that  might  be  made  in  equip- 
ment and  management. 

Richard  Lipscomb,  one  of  the  newly 
appointed  dairy  inspectors  of  Tulare 
county,  has  completed  a  preliminary  in- 
spection of  many  dairies  in  the  county, 
and  states  that  a  great  interest  in  im- 
proved methods  is  being  shown  by  prac- 
tically all  dairymen. 

Col.  D.  H.  Bryant,  inspector  of  the 
State  Dairy  Bureau,  has  started  suit 
against  a  Monterey  county  creamery  for 
selling  short-weight  butter  to  the  deal- 
ers with  whom  it  trades.  Several  convic- 
tions have  recently  been  secured  in  San 
Francisco  and  vicinity  for  violations  of 
the  short-weight  provisions  of  the  law, 
and  an  appeal  of  one  of  the  cases  upon 
the  constitutionality  of  the  law  will  be 
completed  soon.  It  is  stated  by  F.  W. 
Andreasen,  secretary  of  the  Bureau,  that 
the  trial  of  this  case  was  started  without 
the  knowledge  of  officials  who  had  to  do 
with  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  and 
discovered  by  the  Bureau  only  by  acci- 
dent, but  in  time  to  prevent  the  law 
from  being  found  unconstitutional  before 
the  Bureau  could  state  its  side  of  the 
case. 

Montgomery  Baggs,  of  Hickman,  Stan- 
islaus county,  started  his  two  silos  on 
their  fourth  season  last  week.  He  states 
that  the  corn  silage  he  uses  has  proved 
to  be  three  times  as  valuable  for  feeding 
as  the  same  material  would  be  dried. 

Buildings  on  the  proposed  certified 
dairy  of  Reis  brothers  at  Oakville,  Napa 
county,  are  rapidly  being  rushed  to  com- 
pletion, and  the  dairy  will  be  in  opera- 
tion within  a  few  weeks.  Two  silos  will 
be  built  later. 

At  an  auction  sale  of  the  dairy  cattle 
of  S.  S.  Farnsworth,  of  Tulare,  Tulare 
county,  the  cows  averaged  $100.50  each, 
the  highest  price  paid  being  $142. 

The  Holstein  cow,  Riverside  Sadie  De 
Kol  Burke  of  Woodland,  has  just  com- 
pleted an  official  seven-day  test  that  leaves 
her  with  the  record  for  production  of 


butter-fat  for  nine  months  after  calving. 
She  produced  16.38  pounds  of  fat  during 
the  week,  making  20.45  pounds  of  butter 
on  the  80'/r  basis  of  calculating.  The  cow 
is  on  an  official  year's  test,  and,  judging 
from  her  record  up  to  this  time,  will  be 
well  up  among  the  great  producers  when 
the  test  is  completed. 

G.  Bonadori,  of  Old  Creek,  San  Luis 
Obispo  county,  has  purchased  an  alfalfa 
ranch  in  Imperial  county,  and  will  move 
there  in  October,  taking  with  him  his 
herd  of  80  dairy  cows. 

The  Guernsey  bull,  Imported  Lord 
Kitchener,  of  the  Alta  Vista  herd  of 
Charles  G.  Lathrop  of  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, was  compelled  to  take  second  place 
to  his  son,  Kitchener's  Corona  Boy,  this 
year  at  the  State  Fair.  Both  received 
first  prize  in  their  class,  although  the 
young  bull  surpassed  the  old  one  in  final 
competition.  At  the  Fair,  five  head  of 
Guernseys  were  sold  from  this  herd,  two 
going  to  Modesto  and  one  each  to  Stock- 
ton, Colfax,  and  Madera. 

The  N.  H.  Locke  company  recently  sold 
a  carload  of  Jerseys  to  dairymen  of  Tur- 
lock,  and  another  in  Los  Banos. 

The  new  plant  of  the  Modesto  cream 
ery  which  is  to  take  the  place  of  the  one 
recently  burned  down  is  almost  completed 
and  operations  will  begin  within  a  few 
days,  although  it  will  not  be  running  to 
its  capacity  for  a  month  yet.  The  new 
plant  is  much  larger  than  the  old  one. 

A  new  dairy  barn  at  the  Tagus  dairy 
farm  near  Visalia,  Tulare  county,  is  one 
of  the  most  modern  erected  in  this  State. 
The  floor  and  feed  boxes  are  of  concrete 
and  can  be  cleaned  with  a  minimum  of 
trouble.  Overhead  is  a  conveyor  for  the 
milk-cans  which  are  carried  on  cars  to 
the  separator  house.  Each  cow  has  her 
own  stall  in  which  is  a  name  plate  with 
room  for  her  record,  preventing  "board- 
ers" from  remaining    there    very  long. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Kennon,  of  Napa,  has  com- 
pleted an  inspection  of  dairies  supijly- 
ing  milk  to  Vallejo,  and  in  a  report  to 
the  city  officials  of  Vallejo  is  said  to  have 
stated  that  60%  of  cows  supplying  milk 
to  that  town  were  tubercular  or  had  other 
serious  diseases. 

Four  dairy  cows  belonging  to  Sam 
Capps  of  Salida,  Stanislaus  county,  died 
recently  through  eating  poisonous  weeds 
01  other  unknown  cause. 

In  an  auction  sale  of  dairy  cattle  at 
Turlock  last  week,  several  Jerseys  aver 
aged  $90  each,  while  Holsteins  and  Dui- 
hams  brought  an  average  of  $87. .50  each. 
Fourteen  heifers  from  5  to  12  months 
old  averaged  $33  apiece. 

The  Yerington,  Nevada,  creamery  is 
turning  out  300  pounds  of  butter  a  day, 
which  is  all  sold  to  local  trade.  The 
Nevada  Milk  &  Produce  Co.,  of  Yering- 
ton, which  supplies  milk  for  Tonopah  and 
Goldfleld,  is  milking  150  cows  and  ship 
ping  one  ton  of  milk  a  day  to  these  places. 
This  company  has  a  thoroughly  up-to 
date  plant  and  is  doing  its  own  clarifying 
and  sterilizing,  and  Mr.  Lucy,  the  man 
ager,  reports  that  business  is  very  pros 
perous. 


CATTLE  WAX  FAT 
ON  CACTUS 

Hurbank's  Spineless  Cactus  furnishes  succu- 
lent feed  the  entire  year.  The  Ideal  feed  with 
concentrates  or  alfalfa  hay.  Increases  How 
of  milk.  Will  It  pay  to  plant  It?  Figure  It 
out  then  write  us  for  iiuotatlons,  and  plant 
now. 

TRUMBULL  SEED  COMPANY 

257  MARKET  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Wsiranted  to  Give  Satlmfmcdon. 

GombauH's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

4  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strainea  Tendons,    Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lamencDS  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone   and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush.    Diphtheria.    Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle, 
is  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  is  iuvaluable' 
^very  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.    Price  $1  SO 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent  by  ci.. 
press,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  tor 
its  use.   tirsend  for  descriptivf*  Tircniar*! 
testimoniais,  etc  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland.  0 


PERCHERONS 


AND 


BELGIANS 


Los  Altos  Stock  Farm,  established 
for  breeding  with  a  choice  selection  of 
pure-bred,  imported,  registered  stal- 
lions and  mares  with  pedigrees  run- 
ning into  the  best  blood  lines.  All  of 
the  big  draft  type,  first  class  in  every 
way.  Some  of  the  stallions  and  mares 
reach  a  ton  in  weiglit. 

Now  ready  for  sale,  a  few  selected, 
coming  three-year-old  and  one  coming 
four-year-old  stallions.  All  registered. 
These  colts  are  fine  in  conformation, 
size,  bone,  and  disposition,  and  give 
great  promise.  They  can  be  seen  at 
the  barn  near  the  station  at  Los  Altos. 

ADDRESS 

LOS  ALTOS  STOCK  FARM 

LOS  ALTOS.  CAL. 

Ranches  at  Los  Altos  and  near 
Mt.  View. 


NO  HOOF = NO  HORSE 

Especially  Is  the  dry  season  In  this  sec- 
tion very  hard  on  hoofs.  If  you  have  a 
horse  with  a  bad  foot  caused  by  tender, 
brittle,  hard  or  contracted  hoofs,  split 
hoof.s,  quarter  cracks,  mud  fever,  scratches, 
corns,  cracked  heels  or  grease  heels,  send 
1«  cents  postage  and  we  will  send  you  a 
."iOc  package  of  KSHKI,MAIV'S  WOOL  FAT 
HOOF  HFALFR,  and  If  satisfactory,  send 
us  the  50  cents.  If  not,  write  us  to  that 
effect,  and  you  need  pay  notblns.  We 
fake  all  the  risk,  you  just  fry  It.  Send 
for  If  today,  or  send  for  foliler  with  many 
testimonials  of  Mg  horsemen,  vets  and 
others. 

TOMPKINS  &  CO.. 

Ill,  113,  MS  WINSTON  ST.,  LOS  ANQBLES,  CAL. 

Cufter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  Kiven  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  ol 
California  stockmen  because  they  arlve 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  oui 
Vew  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUUER  LABORATORY 

p.  0.  Box  257,  BERKELEY,  CAL. 

PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  Information 
about  Patents,  Caveats  Trademarks,  and 
Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  *  CO., 
1106-6    Merchants    Exchange    Bldg.,  Su 
Francisco.    Established  18<0. 
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Fattening  Hogs  on  Alfalfa. 


It  is  clear  from  some  recent  e.\|)eri- 


nsents  in  Kansas,  as  outlined  by  Charles  i 
Dillon  in  the  Breeders'  Gazette,  that 
though  alfalfa  is  a  growing  rather  than 
a  fattening  ration  for  hogs,  it  really  does 
n;inister  directly  to  the  fattening  by  mak- 
ing grain  which  is  fed  with  it  more  offec 
tive. 

In  the  experiment  conducted  in  May 
and  June  by  Professor  T.  R.  H.  Wright, 
hogs  fed  on  alfalfa  pasture  made  decid- 
edly cheaper  gains  than  hogs  fed  in  dry 
lots.    The  hogs  used  were  1910  fall  pigs. 


DISCARDING 

Complicated  and  Cheap 

CRE/l  M  SEP/IRA  TORS 

Othn  s-.vho  h:ive  t-niitrlit  Hi^k-filled,  roniptirale<l  and 
cheap  cream  separaloi  s  are  now  discaruin^  ihuiu  (ur 

SHARPLES 

Tubular  Cream  Separators 

Thesfc  peoplepaideood  money  for  the  machint'-thpy 
are  discanlinii.  1)<j  yuu  siip[)osi-'  tlicy  would  rlun^e 
without  pood  reas.  n  ?  1  licy  real.ze  that  Tulntlars 
repeattvlly  pay  fui-  thomsch  cs  l)y  saving  what  cthn  s 
loe.    fiiuld  there  he  a  Iict-er  r<*n^nn  for  chanjring  ? 

Can  you  afford  to  i^rnore  the  experience  of  oiliers, 
whose  n:»m('s  we  co-ild  give  you  hy  thoiisands? 
Others  have  finally  Kot  Tubulnrs.  You  will  finally 
have  a  Tubular.   Why  not  get  the  Tubular  first  ? 

The  Tubular 
has  done  work 
equal  to  100 
juars'  servifc 
In  a  S  to  S  cow 
dairyntatotal 
cost  of  only 
ti.lTforoil  and 
repairs.  Lasts 
a  lifetime. 
G  u  a  r  an  teed 
forever  i>  y 
Ameiica'solJ- 

■  w 

est  and  worM's  biggest 
separator  concern. 
Dairy  Tubulars  have  no 
'.  CO  the  skiniming  force  of  others. 
I  I  twice  as  clean.    Yuu  can  arrange 
vith  our  local  representative  lor  a  free  trial.  Other 
s  e  parators 
  taken  in  ex- 

Write  for 
c  a  t  a  I oKue 
No.  131 

THE  SHARPLFS  SEPARATOR  CO. 

\VI>T  4  lli:>TKII,  l»A. 
€hlcucn.  III..  Stin  rriiiiei^eo.  4  nl.,  JN>rtluiid,  Ore. 
J  oi-onl...  <  nil..     U'iiinipeu.  <  iiii. 


POULTRY. 


IF  YOUR  POULTUY  UAN'CII  DON'T  PAY, 
write  us.  It  the  raiicli  prospers,  write  us 
anvwav.  Evervtliiiig  for  everybody  in- 
terested in  poultry.  GEO.  H.  CROLEY 
CO.,  62!)  Rrannan  St..  San  Francisco.  

DAY-OLD  CHICKS — Barred  Rocks  and 
White  Legliorn  cliicks,  good  laying 
.strains;  order  early  for  fall  delivery  and 
avoid  delav.  Fairmount  Hatcliery,  Box 
29  B,  R.  F.  P.,  Santa  Cruz.  California. 

S.  C.  B.  MINORCA  EGGS  for  liatching  at 
$6  per  100;  can  fill  large  orders;  12  yards 
large  beautiful  liens,  e.\rellent  layers. 
Black  Beauty  Poultry  Yards.  Dixon.  Cal 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS.  149D,  Cali- 
fornia St.,  .San  Francisco. — Est.  40  ypars 
Standard  bred  poultry.  \Vhite  Orpingtons 
R.  I.  Reds.  Brd.  Rocks.  White  Legliorn.g 

YOUNG  FAWN  AND  WHITE  INDIAN 
Runner  drakes  for  sale,  from  a  great 
egg-laying  strain.  F.  L.  Morrill,  Fair- 
field, California.  


IF  INTERESTED  IN  INCUBATORS  or  how 
to  feed,  write  for  our  free  Catalog. 
PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Petaluma. 
California. 


WAYSIDE  YARDS — A  few  settings  from 
special  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  matings,  at 
$5  for  30.    Carl  Gregory,  Petaluma.  Cal 


FREE  BOOK  —  "Poultry  Feeding  foi 
Profit."  on  application  to  Coulson  Co. 
Petaluma.  Cal.,  Box  P.  

CHICKENS.  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French,  al') 
W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS — Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B 
Morris.  Lodi,  Cal. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS — Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S 
Sullivan,  25  Market  St„  Agnew,  Santa 
Clara  County.  Cal. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart 
Clement.s,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  pi  jmage 
early  maturity. 


TWIN  OAKS  FARM — W.  H.  Bissell,  Pro 
prletor,  Livermore,  Cal. — Buff,  Whit' 
Orpington.  


HATCHING  EGGS — White  Leghorns.  Cir- 
f-ular  lfi4.    A.  II.  Gregory,  Fruitvale.  Cal 


SQl  AHS    I'AV — I  .M,IMIT10D  DKMAM). 

Pure  Belgian  Ciirneaux;  young.  $10  dox.; 
large  crosses,  $7  doz;  liens,  $3  pair.  BOL- 
TON SQUAB  FACTORY,  Healdsburg,  Cal. 


essentially  in  the  same  condition  and 
weighing  about  ICO  pounds  each  when  the 
test  began.  They  were  fed  in  this  way: 
One  lot.  corn  alone  and  dry  lot;  one  lot 
corn  alone  and  alfalfa  pasture;  one  lot, 
corn  99'/^,  tankage  lO'/r,  in  dry  lot;  one 
lot,  corn  90'/,  tankage  10'/,  on  alfalfa 
pasture:  one  lot,  corn  62'/,  shorts  30'/, 
tankage  8'/,  in  dry  lot:  and  one  lot,  corn 
62'/,  shorts  30'/,  and  tankage  8'/  on  al- 
falfa pasture. 

In  this  test  it  was  found  that  for  every 
100  pounds  of  gain  made  by  the  hogs  fed 
corn  in  dry  lots,  12S  pounds  of  gain  was 
made  by  the  hogs  fed  corn  on  alfalfa 
l)asture:  for  every  100  pounds  gain  made 
hy  the  hogs  fed  corn  and  tankage  in  dry 
lot,  125  i)Ounds  of  gain  was  made  by  the 
hogs  fed  corn  and  tankage  on  alfalfa 
pasture;  and  for  every  100  pounds  of  gain 
made  by  the  hogs  fed  corn,  shorts  and 
tankage  in  dry  lots,  123  pounds  gain  was 
made  by  the  hogs  fed  on  corn,  shorts  and 
tankage  on  alfalfa  jjasture.  Thus  the 
hogs  fed  on  alfalfa  pasture  made  ai)prox- 
imately  25'/  more  gain  than  the  hogs 
fed  without  pasture. 

The  grain  required  to  produce  100 
pounds  gain  cost  54  cents  less  with  the 
hogs  fed  corn  and  alfalfa  pasture  than 
with  the  hogs  fed  corn  alone;  75  cents 
less  with  the  hogs  fed  corn,  shorts,  tank- 
age and  pasture,  than  with  those  fed  corn, 
shorts  and  tankage  without  pasture;  and 
84  cents  less  with  hogs  fed  corn,  tankage 
and  pasture.  The  cheapest  gains  were 
made  with  corn,  tankage  and  pasture,  and 
the  most  expensive  gains  with  corn  in 
dry  lot.  The  hogs  on  pasture  made  25'/ 
more  gain  at  approximately  la7r  less  cost 
than  did  the  hogs  in  the  dry  lots.  This 
and  other  experiments  show  that  from  the 
standpoint  of  rapidity  and  economy  of 
gains,  the  pasture  feeding  excels  the  dry 
lot. 

Ai.i  Ai.KA  Hay  kok  Hoes. — Exiieriments 
at  the  Kansas  station  show  also  that  al- 
falfa hay  can  be  used  in  the  fattening 
ration  with  very  satisfactory  results.  In 
every  case  in  which  corn  and  alfalfa  hay 
have  been  compared  with  corn  alone,  the 
former  ration  has  produced  the  more  eco 
nomical  gains.  In  an  experiment  in  1910 
one  lot  of  hogs  was  fed  on  corn  and  al- 
falfa hay,  and  a  similar  lot  on  corn  alone. 
For  every  100  pounds  gain  made  by  the 
hogs  fed  corn  alone,  150  pounds  gain  was 
made  by  the  hogs  fed  corn  and  alfalfa 
hay.  The  hay-fed  hogs,  in  addition  to 
607  pounds  of  alfalfa  hay,  consumed  575 
Iiounds  more  corn  than  the  hogs  fed  corn 
alone,  and  made  182ti.  i)ounds  more  gain. 
Valuing  corn  at  50  cents  per  bushel  and 
hay  at  $10  per  ton,  the  feed  needed  to 
produce  the  extra  gain  made  by  the  hay- 
fed  hogs  cost  $4.47  for  each  100  pounds, 
which  $1.12  cheaper  than  the  gain  made 
with  the  corn  alone. 

In  another  trial  this  year,  for  every 
100  pounds  gained  by  hogs  on  corn  alone, 
I24I0  pounds  was  gained  by  hogs  on  corn 
and  alfalfa  hay.  The  hay-fed  hogs,  in 
addition  to  461  pounds  of  hay,  at  67>4 
pounds  more  grain  that  the  hogs  fed  corn 
alone,  and  made  168  pounds  more  gain. 
With  corn  at  50  cents  per  bushel  and 
hay  at  $10  per  ton,  the  feed  needed  to 
produce  100  pounds  of  gain  on  the  hogs 
fed  corn  alone  cost  $4,  and  on  the  hogs 
fed  corn  and  hay,  $3.54.  The  extra  168 
pounds  gained  by  the  hay-fed  hogs  cost 
$1.77  per  100  pounds,  or  $2.23  less  for 
each  100  pounds  than  the  gain  cost  on 
the  corn-fed  hogs. 

In  the  experiments  here  described  the 
alfalfa  hay  was  fed  in  racks  so  that  the 
hogs  ate  whatever  their  appetites  seemed 
tc  demand.  Experience  showed  the  hogs 
did  better  when  fed  this  way  than  when 
the  hay  was  mixed  with  the  grain  feed, 
which  forced  the  hog  to  eat  it. 


POULTRY  DEPARTMENT. 


Conducted  By  M.  RUSSELL  JAMES. 


THE  BIRD  THAT  LAYS  THE 
NICKEL  EGG. 


The  success  of  egg- farming  depends 
upon  a  large  yield  of  hen  fruit  during  the 
months  of  October,  November,  and  De- 
cember. A  large  yield  of  eggs  in  those 
months,  which  constitute  the  molting  sea- 
son of  hens,  depends  upon  the  pullets: 
and  the  pullets  that  shall  lay  these  eggs 
which  will  average  in  value  toward  a 
nickel  apiece  depend  upon  a  number  of 
things. 

That  the  pullets  shall  be  hatched  at  the 
right  season  might  be  considered  the 
first  of  these  things.  But  it  isn't  the 
first.  Before  that  are  vigorous  parent 
stock  of  an  egg-laying  strain,  and  correct 
incubation.  Given  the  promising  pullet 
chick  which  will  result  from  these  things, 
still  other  things  are  required  to  produce 
the  bird  that  may  be  depended  upon  to 
lay  the  nickel  egg.  These  are  proper 
brooding,  proper  feeding,  projier  manage- 
ment. 

The  chick  must  have  a  steady,  normal 
growth  from  the  egg  to  maturity.  Any 
backset  or  check  in  growth  is  pretty 
sure  to  delay  egg-production  in  even  the 


early-hatched  chick  until  toward  si)ring. 
Neither  must  the  chick  be  forced,  that  Is, 
fed  heavily  on  mashes  made  of  niillstuffs. 
beef  scrap,  "egg  foods"  and  the  like.  An 
abundance  of  hard  grain  and  tender  green 
feed  should  be  the  pullet's  i)rincipal  food. 
Some  animal  food  must  be  siiijplied  when 
there  are  no  insects  or  worms.  A  little 
fresh  meat  well  cooked  and  made  into  a 
dry  mash  may  be  fed  each  day  to  advan 
tage,  but  only  what  is  eaten  up  dean  in 
half  an  hour.  Free  range,  or  as  nearly 
that  as  practicable,  should  be  supplied. 
The  growth  and  development  of  large, 
strong  bones  and  tough,  vigorous  muscles 
is  the  business  of  the  pullet  for  the  first 
five  months  of  her  existence. 

The  boasting  reports  so  common  in  the 
poultry  press  of  pullets  laying  at  3'{;,  4, 
and  4'j  months  old  are  small  cause  for 
gratulation.  To  the  person  who  has  a 
practical  knowledge  of  poultry  culture, 
they  simply  i-eveal  faulty  management  of 
the  pullets.  Kept  by  themselves  on  fair 
range  and  fed  as  already  indicated,  the 
pullets  will  make  a  strong  growth  of 
bone  and  muscle  and  not  be  forced  to 
premature  maturity.  Such  pullets,  if  of 
j  the  Leghorn  breed,  will  begin  to  lay  be- 
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THE  IMPERIAL  LAND  GRADER 
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that  moves  earth  and  levels  the  ground 
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tween  five  and  six  months  of  age;  a  small 
number  may  lay  even  before  five  months 
old,  but  the  general  flock  vifill  not  be  lay- 
ing before  all  are  six  months  old.  This 
is  the  age  of  maturity  for  Leghorn  pul- 
lets kept  under  right  conditions.  Any 
considerable  variation  from  this,  either 
one  way  or  the  other,  shows  forced  or 
retarded  growth. 

The  cut  on  this  page  made  from  a 
snapshot  photo.,  shows  a  bunch  of  pullets 
of  normal  growth  at  about  four  months 
old.  The  smaller  ones  are  less  than  that 
age.  One  of  the  larger  ones  laid  her  first 
egg  on  almost  the  day  she  was  five  months 
old;  the  others  of  the  hatch  did  not  lay 
until  some  two  weeks  later.  In  these  pul- 
lets can  be  seen  the  long  slender  body, 
full  of  grace  and  activity,  that  is  yet  to 
be  filled  out  and  rounded  into  maturity. 
They  remind  one  of  the  graceful  beauty 
of  girls  in  their  early  'teens. 

If  the  pullets  are  to  be  changed  into 
winter  quarters,  it  should  be  done  at 
about  the  age  of  four  months.  To  change 
them  after  they  begin  to  lay  will  often 
check  production  for  weeks  at  the  begin- 
ning of  winter,  while  in  the  springtime, 
at  the  flush  of  egg-production,  it  has  little 
or  no  effect.  For  winter  laying,  if  the 
pullets  have  had  free  range,  it  is  well  to 
restrict  somewhat  their  range,  but  to 
allow  them  plenty  of  room   and  clean 


of  the  members  agreed  that  too  many 
things  which  the  intelligence  of  those 
present  might  decide  were  referred  to 
the  executive  board.  This  led  to  a  mo- 
tion that  all  meetings  of  the  executive 
board  be  open.  The  fight  over  this  be- 
came almost  a  hand-to-hand  conflict,  but 
the  motion  was  finally  defeated  by  a  ma- 
jority of  10  votes. 

A  resolution  was  passed  that  $.500  be 
devoted  to  pictures  and  bulletins  outlin- 
ing courses  of  poultry  study  for  use  in 
the  public  schools,  especially  district 
schools.  Another  resolution  was  passed 
in  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  in  educating  the  boys  in  poultry 
science  at  their  night  schools.  It  was 
further  resolved  that  the  Association  do 
all  in  its  power  to  assist  in  the  work. 

All  the  delegates  got  together  on  the 
last  motion,  which  was  a  resolution  pre- 
sented by  L.  C.  Byce,  of  Petaluma.  Cal., 
that  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be 
tendered  to  the  Colorado  branch,  the 
press,  and  to  the  many  others  who  con- 
tributed to  their  comfort  and  pleasure 
during  the  convention  at  Denver. 


Fob  an  I.nternatioxal  Poi  lthy  Show. 
— Miss  C.  B.  Carrington,  whose  yards 
represent  the  largest  and  oldest  poultry 
I)lant  devoted  entirely  to  pure-bred  breed 
ing  stock  on  this  Coast,  and  who  has 


Four.Mofiths.Old  Leghorn  Pullets — The  Birds  That  Lay  the  ^ickel  Egg. 


proportion  of  animal  food.  Yard  together 
only  those  pullets  of  practically  the  same 
age.  The  practice,  so  common  on  farms, 
of  turning  the  pullets  into  the  general 
flock  where  they  must  eke  out  an  uncer- 
tain existence  among  older  birds — old 
hens,  cocks,  cockerels,  and  maybe  ducks, 
geese,  and  other  things — is  fatal  alike  to 
l)roper  development  and  to  the  nickel  egg. 
Eggs  produced  in  tne  three  months  we 
have  named  are  valuable  enough  to  plan 
and  work — in  fact,  they  must  be  planned 
for  and  worked  for.  The  bird  that  lays 
the  nickel  egg  is  a  product  of  intelligence 
and  industry;  she  doesn't  come  by  chance. 


POULTRY  NOTES. 


Warm  Talk,  but  No  Haik-Pulli.no. — 
The  climate  of  Colorado  being  more  paci- 
fic in  its  influence  than  that  of  St.  Louis 
where  the  former  convention  was  held, 
the  present  session  of  the  American  Poul- 
try Association  came  through  with  much 
wrangling  but  no  personal  encounters. 
The  morning  of  the  last  session  was  de- 
voted to  hot  argument  over  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  utility  and  fancy  poul- 
try be  equally  considered  by  the  Associa- 
tion, and  a  standard  be  set  for  the  size 
of  eggs  and  the  apeparance  of  dressed 
fowl  for  the  market.  The  matter  was 
finally  referred  to  the  executive  commit- 
tee. 

The  question,  "What  shall  be  done  about 
the  errors  in  the  1910  Standards?"  came 
up  again,  and  after  much  vehement  ora- 
tory, was  referred  to  the  executive  com- 
mittee in  spite  of  strong  opposition.  At 
this  point  one  of  the  members  said: 
"We  have  public  meetings  to  let  out  hot 
air,  and  then  all  matters  are  settled  by 
private  meetings  of  the  board."  Many 


been  a  steady  winner  at  the  ijoultry 
shows  for  the  past  twelve  years,  has  this 
to  say  anent  an  international  versus  a 
local  poultry  show  for  1915: 

"Those  articles  advocating  a  local  show 
for  the  great  Panama-Pacific  Exposition 
make  me  "mad.'  How  very  uninteresting 
a  show  would  be  if  confined-  to  home 
products!  We  are  always  claiming  that 
our  stock  is  as  good — or  better — than 
Eastern,  and  should  be  glad  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  proving  it.  I  myself  would 
very  much  like  to  see  some  better  birds 
if  possible.  I  believe  in  trying  for  the 
best,  and  wish  the  best  in  America  could 
be  established  here.  My  idea  is  that  the 
difficulty  will  be  to  get  the  Easterners  to 
send  their  birds — not  in  keeping  them 
away.  It  is  a  long,  hard  trip  on  a  bird — 
and  costs  money.  When  we  sent  to  St. 
Louis  it  took  a  lot  of  'boosting'  to  start 
our  fanciers  on  the  undertaking. 

"The  ranch  has  prospered  this  year. 
Prices  on  eggs  less  than  last  year,  but 
we  have  increased  the  output;  so  things 
evened  up.  The  health  and  spirits  of  the 
birds  are  splendid.  Maybe  this  is  partly 
owing  to  the  oversujiply  of  green  feed. 
There  has  been  such  a  rank  growth  this 
season." 


News  Harve.st  fob  the  Poi  i.trv  Pbe.ss. 
— Fifty  poultry  journals  were  represented 
ac  the  Denver  convention,  and  rejiort  says 
they  reaped  plenty  of  news.  One  mem- 
ber remarked  to  a  fellow-member:  "If 
you  only  publish  the  speeches  which  you 
yourself  have  taken  the  time  of.  the  con- 
vention to  make,  they  would  fill  three 
iss\ies  of  your  jiaper." 


Pol  LTBV  Husbandry  Chair. — An  assist- 
ant professorship  of  poultry  husbandry 


ANIMAL  MATTER  A  NECESSITY 
FOR  POULTRY 

Experiments  at  various  State  Experiment  Stations  have 
demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt  that  Protein  derived  from 
animal  sources  is  far  superior,  as  an  egg  producer  and 
flesh  builder,  to  Protein  derived  from  any  vegetable 
source. 

Our  High  Protein  "Special"  Beef  Scraps 
Will  Supply  That  Necessity 


If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply 
you,  write  us, 
and  we  will  send 
you  samples  and 
prices. 


HIGH  PROTEIN 

SPECIAL 
BEEF  SCRAPS 

ANALYSIS 

PROTEIN  55-6551 

?      FAT  8_lor. 

if    PHOSPHATES   15% 


|J|  MTD  BY 

WESTERN  MEAT 
COMPANY. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CAL. 


Made  in  Cali- 
fornia from  fresh 
Packing  House 
Products.  Look 
for  the  'word 
"Special"  in  red 
ink  on  every 
sack. 


WESTERN  MEAT  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WOULD  such  a  poultry  writer 
as  C.  W.  Zimmer  say : 

"BoiiiK  soiiit-«hiit  of  an  inventor  I  ap- 
prt'fiatr  the  (lood  pointN  a.s  Mell  a.s  the 
Nlniplleity  <>f  your  invention,"  anil  then 
ortler  t^v<»  niaehine.H  .shippeil  to  hi.s 
fatherf 

WOUI.IJ       the       well-known  poiiltr.v 
writer,  J.  C.  Clipp  use  the  expre.sNion: 
am  in  lo\'e  with  your  niaeliine** ' 

VVOl  l,n  the  tJreat  Iliver  Home  Poultry 
Yard.H  of  I'erryNburK,  Ohio,  run  on  the 
most  Noientitie  metliod.s  known  in  Poul- 
try Culture,  equip  their  entire  plant, 
and  thouNanilN  of  poultry-men  all  over 
the  eountry  u.«»e  the 

iVORWICH    AUTOMATIC  EXERCISEH 
AND  FEEDER 

If  it  were  not  the  K'reateMt  f;;rain  and 
labor-NaviuK  deviee  ever  introdueed  in 
tile  poultry  bUNineMN? 

CIRCIII,AR  FREE 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


/noBWich 

I  AUTOMATIC 
VeXEBCISE" 


f  Bayley  &  Lyon 


DESK  D 

149  CALIFORNIA  ST 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

SOLE  DISTRIBUTORS 


TO  POI  I.TRY  RAISERS:  Do  you 
realize  this  is  the  period  that  your 
hens  really  require  most  attention? 
The  iiioultin;;  season  is  when  a 
huildin;;'  up  of  the  hens'  sy.steni  is 
iniperiili^  e.  She  needs  a  TOMC — 
sonietliinu  to  put  her  in  shape  for 
fall  la.fiuK — when  e^cs  are  worth 
re;il  iii(»ney. 

CROI.IIVS  GROUND  GREEN  BO\E 
is  the  TOMf.  It's  .lust  what's 
wanted.  If  your  dealer  does  not 
carry  it,  we'll  ship  it  to  you,  onlv 
«;i:t  it. 

GEO.  H.  CROLEY  CO. 

<>::!)  lirannan  .St.,  San  Franeisoo, 


FREE  BOOK 

ON  APPLICATION  TO 
Coulson  Poultry  &  Stock  Food  Co. 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 


has  been  created  at  the  University  of 
Missouri,  according  to  a  statement  made 
by  the  secretary  of  the  board,  in  wliich 
he  says  that  it  will  be  the  puriiose  of 
this  new  chair  to  offei-  special  teaching 
in  poultry  raising  and  also  to  conduct 
experiments  in  scientific  poultry  raising. 


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM 

POULTRY  DEPARTMENT 

Plant  of  most  modern  e<|uipment;  (iOdO 
l.ayinK'  liens  ( >\'hite  l;eK'horn);  all 
raised  and  kept  under  most  sanitary 
eoiiiIiti<»iis. 

Sl  ItlM.US   STOCK  FOR  S.VI,E 

i:;<IO  Pullets  May  liatehine 
KMIO  Pullets        June  HatehinK 

.~><I0  Pullets        July  Ilateliinj; 

2m>  foekerelM 
50  Aj'leshiiry  Dueks 

Will  hold  for  purelinser  until  ttxe 
months  old,  if  desired.  Orders  hooked 
for  enfS"*  next  season's  lia telling.  (  or- 
respondenee  aolieiled.  Visitors  wel- 
eoiiie. 


R.  N.  FOSTER,  Manager 

HOPLAND.  CAL. 
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The  Home  Circle. 


Causes  for  Thankfulness. 


For  all  that  God  in  mercy  sends; 
For  health    and    children,    home  and 
friends, 

For  comfort  in  the  time  of  need. 
For  every  kindly  word  and  deed. 
For  happy  thoughts  and  holy  talk, 
For  guidance  in  our  daily  walk, 
For  everything  give  thanks. 

For  beauty  in  this  world  of  ours. 
For  verdant  grass,  and  lovely  flowers. 
For  songs  of  birds,  for  hum  of  bees, 
For  the  refreshing  summer  breeze, 
For  hill   and   plain,   for  streams  and 
wood, 

For  the  great  ocean's  mighty  flood. 
For  everything  give  thanks. 

For  the  sweet  sleep  that  comes  at  night. 
For  the  returning  morning's  light. 
For  the  bright  sun  that  shines  on  high, 
For  the  stars  glittering  in  the  sky. 
For  these  and  everything  we  see, 
O  Lord,  our  hearts  we  lift  to  Thee, 
For  everything  give  thanks. 

— Ellen  I.  Tupper. 


The  Dog  Who  Could  Count. 

A  few  years  ago  Dave  Pierce,  who  lived 
six  miles  southwest  of  Neosho,  Missouri, 
owned  a  shepherd  dog  who  seemed  capa- 
ble of  counting.  Shep's  daily  task  was 
to  care  for  the  flock  of  about  one  hun- 
dred sheep  owned  by  Mr.  Pierce.  Every 
morning  the  dog  drove  the  sheep  from 
the  corral  along  a  lane  for  half  a  mile 
to  the  woods,  where  he  kept  them  until 
about  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when 
he  would  round  them  up  and  start  them 
home. 

When  they  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
lane  Shep  would  make  his  way  through 
the  flock,  and  going  to  the  corral  gate 
would  bark  and  wait  for  some  one  to 
come  and  open  it.  Then  he  would  take 
his  stand  just  inside  the  gate,  and  as 
the  sheep  passed  into  the  corral  he  made 
sure  that  they  were  all  there. 

Two  Kansas  men  were  in  Mr.  Pierce's 
neighborhood  one  day,  buying  sheep. 
Hearing  about  this  dog  they  went  to  Mr. 
Pierce's  to  try  the  animal  and  to  buy 
him,  if  he  was  able  to  "make  good." 

"It  is  just  about  the  hour  for  Shep 
to  bring  the  sheep  home,"  said  Mr. 
Pierce,  "and  the  best  test  is  the  dog  him- 
self. When  Shep  leaves  the  sheep  and 
comes  to  the  gate  for  some  one  to  open 
it,  you  catch  one  of  the  sheep  near  the 
mouth  of  the  lane,  take  it  down  into  the 
woods  and  hide  it,  and  we  will  see  what 
Shep  will  do.  1  really  don't  know  be- 
cause I  have  never  tested  him." 

The  sheep  was  caught  and  tied  in  the 
woods,  and  the  gate  was  kept  closed  until 
the  Kansas  man  got  back.  Then  it  was 
opened,  Shep  took  his  stand  inside  as 
usual,  and  the  sheep  went  into  the  corral. 

But  no  sooner  had  the  last  sheep  passed 
into  the  enclosure  than  Shep  gave  un- 
mistakable signs  that  something  was 
wrong.  He  sprang  into  the  lane,  looked 
in  every  direction,  ran  back  into  the  cor- 
ral and  looked  the  flock  over  more  care- 
fully, then  out  into  the  lane  again  and 
down  toward  the  woods  he  ran  as  fast 
as  his  anxious  feet  could  carry  him.  Find- 
ing the  trail  of  the  men,  he  tracked  them 
to  the  lost  sheep. 

Two  hundred  dollars  was  offered  by 
the  Kansas  men  for  Shep,  but  Mr.  Pierce 
informed  them  that  he  would  almost  as 
soon  part  with  one  of  his  children. — 
Dumb  Animals. 


West  with  far  less  bodily  discomfort  and 
far  more  efficiency  than  is  possible  in 
the  humid  East.  It  is,  of  course,  impos- 
sible to  state  how  much  this  increased 
industrial  efficiency  amounts  to  in  each 
individual  within  the  arid  area,  but  it  is 
unquestionably  very  considerable,  and 
when  aggregated  for  large  communities 
it,  with  the  influence  of  climate  on  dis- 
position, very  largely  explains  the  actual 
accomplishment  in  a  surprisingly  short 
space  of  time  of  the  great  enterprises  for 
which  the  West  is  noted.  A.  J.  Wells 
has  compiled  statistics  which  show  that 
the  "average  yearly  output  of  each  work- 
man in  California  is  nearly  twice  that 
of  -Connecticut;  one  and  three-fourths 
that  of  the  United  States."  A  climate 
which  confers  such  increased  efficiency 
upon  labor  is  thus  an  asset  of  incalcula- 
ble value  to  the  arid  West;  by  contrast 
placing  upon  the  humid  climate  of  the 
East  an  industrial  handicap  which  can- 
not be  easily  offset.  And  there  arises 
also  the  question  whether  or  not  severe 
work  in  the  humid  hot  weather  of  the 
East,  forced  upon  the  less  fortunate  class 
by  the  economic  necessity  of  maintaining 
an  existence,  may  not  have  a  very  mate- 
rial influence  upon  the  occurrence  of  dis- 
ease through  depression  of  vital  resist- 
nnce  depending  on  interference  with  the 
heat  regulation  of  the  body. — Dr.  Edw.  L. 
Munson,  in  Pacific  Monthly. 


The  Ten  Commandments  of  Tolstoi. 


Greater  Work- Capacity  in  the  West. 

In  both  summer  and  winter,  the  labor 
of  man  and  beast  is  conducted  under  the 
more   favorable  conditions  of   the  arid 


Homely  Hints. 

Clothes  should  be  rinsed  thoroughly  be- 
fore putting  them  into  the  bluing  water, 
and  they  will  remain  white. 

Grapefruit  should  have  the  bitter  white 
fiber  cut  out  with  a  pair  of  scissors; 
leave  the  pulp  loosened  in  chunks  just 
the  size  for  a  bite.  Fill  the  cavities  with 
cracked  ice. 

There  is  nothing  better  for  cleaning 
copper  than  a  paste  made  of  salt,  flour, 
and  vinegar. 

Never  hang  flannel  garments  near  a 
fire,  as  they  will  shrink.  However,  you 
may  hang  them  in  a  warm  room. 

Few  housewives  know  not  to  wash  the 
eggbeater  in  hot,  soapy  suds,  as  it  re- 
moves the  oil.  Immediately  after  using 
wash  in  cold  water. 

Any  meat  intended  for  soup  should  be 
put  over  the  fire  in  cold  water,  since 
the  object  is  to  extract  the  juice. 

Menu  cards  should  be  placed  on  the  left 
of  each  guest. 

Rice  should  be  washed  in  many  waters 
to  remove  the  starch  before  it  is  a  per- 
fect food.  By  boiling  down  the  first 
two  waters,  an  excellent  starch  can  be 
had  for  embroidery  and  laces,  which  do 
not  need  any  real  stiffening. 

If  sewing-machine  oil  should  get  on 
white  goods,  cover  the  spot  with  fresh 
lard  for  a  few  minutes,  then  remove  by 
washing  with  soap  and  water. 

If  a  piece  of  white  toilet  soap  is  rub 
bed  on  the  wrong  side  of  a  piece  of  cloth 
where  threads  are  to  be  drawn  for  hem- 
stitching, the  threads  may  be  pulled  with 
half  the  trouble. 

In  cooking  an  old  chicken  or  cooking 
dried  beans,  a  pinch  of  soda  will  shorten 
the  time  for  cooking. 

It  takes  less  sugar  for  fruit  and  pre- 
serves if  put  in  after  they  are  thoroughly 
cooked. 

A  pinch  of  salt  added  to  the  flour  for 
gravy  will  beat  into  a  smoother  paste 
when  water  is  added. 

It  is  said  that  perspiration  stains  on  a 
corset  cover  can  be  removed  by  boiling 
the  garment  in  water  with  a  handful  of 
green  peach  leaves. 


"We  country  folks  have  the  best  of  it 
When  all  else  fails,  we  can  eat  the  for- 
est preserves." 

"I  don't  see  that  you  have  the  best  of 
it,"  retorted  the  city  fellow.  "We  have 
our  subway  jam."— Washington  Herald. 


To  those  who  live  in  the  country:  (1) 
Breathe  fresh  air  day  and  night.  (2) 
Practice  some  sort  of  outdoor  exercise 
daily.  (3)  Let  your  meals  be  moderate 
and  simple;  drink  milk  rather  than  alco- 
hol. (4)  Harden  yourself  to  the  cold  by 
washing  in  cold  water;  take  a  warm 
bath  once  a  week.  (5)  Be  lightly  and 
loosely  clothed.  (6)  Let  your  house  be 
dry,  roomy,  and  sunny;  own  it  yourself. 
(7)  Practice  strict  cleanliness,  morals 
included,  as  a  remedy  against  epidemics 
of  disease.  (8)  Hard  and  regular  work 
is  consolation  in  sorrow,  a  curb  to  joy, 
and  a  preservative  against  bodily  and 
spiritual  sickness.  (9)  When  work  is 
done,  avoid  noisy  diversions.  Devote 
your  leisure  to  the  family;  your  nights 
to  sleep.  (10)  In  order  to  be  well,  work 
according  to  your  strength,  and  do  good 
according  to  your  means. 


Rubbing  Away  the  Wrinkles. 

"I  owe  my  longevity  to  much  pedes- 
trianism  and  careful  dieting,"  said  Will- 
iam Schmidt,  aged  SI  years,  a  veteran  of 
the  Civil  War.  The  soldier  fighter  does 
not  look  to  be  a  year  more  than  65  years, 
having  a  smooth  face  and  clear  eye. 

Asked  how  he  accounted  for  the  ab- 
sence of  any  wrinkles  in  his  face,  he 
said:  "Well,  that  is  easily  explained. 
Any  person  advancing  to  a  ripe  old  age 
can  prevent  the  presence  of  this  objec- 
tionable facial  feature  by  simply  brush- 
ing or  rubbing  the  wrinkles  upward  at 
every  chance  instead  of  downward  or 
across.  That  is  the  secret  of  the  whole 
thing.  My  grandfather  lived  to  greatly 
advanced  years  and  never  showed  a  wrin- 
kle, and  he  passed  the  secret  to  my  father, 
who  in  turn  gave  it  to  me,  and  now  I 
pass  it  on.  Away  with  wrinkles,  let  us 
have  no  more  of  them.  The  upper  stroke 
does  the  business,  but  the  rubbing  must 
be  done  continually." — Philadelphia  Rec- 
ord. 


The  Judge  Felt  Safe. 

"Some  of  the  West  India  islanders  have 
learned  that  when  a  foreigner  misbehaves 
on  their  shores  it  is  better  to  suffer  in 
silence  than  to  mete  out  punishment  at 
the  risk  of  a  descending  gunboat  from 
the  miscreant's  native  land."  said  Frank 
H.  Grifllths,  of  Kingston,  .Jamaica.  "A 
judge  in  Hayti,  however,  recently  took 
occasion  to  pay  off  old  scores  and  to  re- 
deem his  self-respect  in  the  case  of  an 
offender  brought  before  him. 

"To  his  first  question,  as  to  the  nation- 
ality of  the  accused,  the  interpreter  had 
answered  that  the  prisoner  was  from 
Switzerland. 

"  'Switzerland,'  said  the  judge,  "and 
Switzerland  has  no  sea-coast,  has  it?" 

"  'No  sea-coast,  your  honor,'  said  the 
interpreter. 

"  'And  no  navy,'  continued  the  judge. 

"  'And  no  navy,  your  honor,'  was  the 
reply. 

"  'Very  well,  then,'  said  the  judge,  'give 
him  one  year  at  hard  labor.'  " — Washing- 
ton Herald. 


Horticultural. 


"It's  no  use,"  sighs  the  nature  wizard. 
"I  may  as  well  give  up." 

"What  is  bothering  you?"  we  ask  sym- 
pathetically. 

"I  got  started  a  few  years  ago  on  a 
whim  of  mine.  I  took  a  head  of  cabbage 
and  crossed  it  with  a  white  potato  and 
grew  eyes  on  it;  then  I  crossed  that  with 
a  cornstalk  and  grew  ears  on  it;  then  I 
crossed  that  with  a  squash  and  grew  a 
neck  on  it;  then  I  crossed  that  with  a 
cocoanut  and  grew  hair  on  it — but  hanged 
if  I  can  figure  out  what  to  do  for  a 
nose  and  mouth." — Life. 


A  great  nuuiy  nood  dogs  are  spoiled  by 
getting  the  notion  of  running  out  and 
barking  at  everybody  who  goes  along. 
Vou  can  break  a  dog  of  this  by  shutting 
him  up  every  time  immediately  after  he 
does  the  wrong  thing.  Don't  let  one  sin- 
gle time  go  by.  A  pup  that  has  the  habit 
of  jumping  up  and  wiping  his  paws  on 
you  can  be  cured  by  treading  on  his  hind 
feet  when  he  does  it. 


Humanity  and  justice  get  mixed  up  too 
much  with  money. 


THE  HAMLIN  SCHOOL 

A  IloarflluK  iiud  Diiy  Si*h<i«>l  for  <>lrlf*. 

C<inipriHlii)?  u  French  School  for  l.lttle 
Children.  Primary,  Intermediate.  High 
School  and  Post  Grailuate  Departments. 
Houseliold  Economics,  Drawing,  Paint- 
ing and  Elocution. 

Aocrpillted  by  the  Vnlvcrwit y  of  Cali- 
fornia, by  Lrlund  Stanford  Junior  Unl- 
verNlty  and  by  KnNtcrn  CoIIosch. 

Courses  In  Singing.  Instrumental 
Music  (piano,  violin,  organ,  harp,  llute, 
etc.),  Theory,  and  Composition,  Har- 
mony. Sight  Reading.  Musical  Dictation, 
Choral  and  Orchestral  Practice,  etc.,  are 
ottered  by  the  newly  formed  Music 
Department. 

School  re-opens  Monday,  August  7, 
1911.  Address, 

MISS  SARAH  D.  H.\MLIN,  A.  M. 
2230  Pactllc  Avcnnc  San  FranclMco 


GOING  EAST 


VIA 


LOS  ANGELES 

AND  THE 
SALT  LAKE  ROUTE 

COSTS  NO  MORE 


than  other  ways,  and  you 
may  travel  in  the  popular 
Los  Angele.s  Limited,  three 
clays  to  Chicago. 

ASK  MR.  CASEY 

At  680  Market  St..  San  Franclaco. 
for  particulars. 


ALPIIME  HOUSE 

480  Pine  St .  San  Francisco 

Ne.xt  to  (.'alirornla  .Market. 
Take  Kearney  St.  C  ars  at  I'erry  or  Depot. 
RATES: 

With  detached  bath.  50  rents  lo  tl.CO  per  night. 

$3.00  10  $6.00  per  week. 
With  private  bath  $1.00  lo  $1.50  per  night. 

$6  00  to  $7.09  per  Hctk. 

O'BRIEN  &  HAMILTON.  Propa. 


DEAVER  p.^ver 

DOARD  I50ARD 
takes  the  place  of  lath, 
plaster   and  wall-paper 
in  every  type  of  building 

Send  lor  Free  Booklel.  Samples  and  Prices 

THE  LILLEY  STHIRSTO^  tOMP.ANY 

82-2nd  SIrret.  San  Francisco 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  in  37  FIRST  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 
D  A  DPD  Blake,  Mofiltt  &  Towne,  Los  Angtlee 
r  ArCR.   Blake,  McFaU  <k  Co.,  I'ortland,  Ore 


September  9,  1911 
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OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS'  DEPARTMENT. 


Conducted  By  M.  Russell  James 
Poultry  Course  for  Young  Folks. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  BREEDS. 


CLASS  v.— POLISH. 

The  Polish  is  another  of  the  very  old 
breeds  of  fowl.  The  exact  origin  of  these 
beautiful  fowls  is  unknown.  They  are 
found  in  Russia  and  all  parts  of  Europe, 
and  "Crested"  fowls  are  mentioned  by 
writers  of  the  sixteenth  century.  This 
breed  is  somewhat  like  in  the  Leghorn 
in  size  and  shape,  but  its  distinguishing 
characteristic  is  a  large  crest  or  topknot 
and  a  small  V-shaped  comb;  three  of  the 
varieties  are  also  furnished  with  beards 
or  mufflers.  The  Polish  of  the  present 
day  may  be  considered  the  perfection  of 
beauty  in  its  line  worked  out  by  the 
fancier  of  all  countries  and  times.  In 
the  Polish  class  there  are  eight  varieties 
and  but  on  breed.  The  varieties  are  rep- 
resented by  the  Golden,  Silver,  White, 
Buff  Laced,  and  White  Crested  Black. 

Polish  fowls  are  good  layers  of  medium- 
sized  eggs  and  non-sitters;  their  flesh  is 
fine-grained  and  sweet.  But  they  are  not 
a  utility  fowl.  The  large  crest,  though  a 
fine  ornament,  is  a  hindrance  to  their 
vision  and  activity  and  hardiness.  If  the 
crest  becomes  soaked  with  water  serious 
sickness  or  death  may  be  the  result. 
Their  coops  and  houses  must  be  extra  dry 
and  they  must  be  protected  from  damp- 
ness and  rain  at  all  times.  Extra  care  is 
also  required  in  raising  the  chicks.  They 
are  bred  principally  for  pleasure  and  the 
show-room,  and  their  beauty  well  repays 
the  breeder,  as  has  been  proved  by  the 
hold  they  have  retained  for  centuries 
upon  lovers  of  feathered  beauties.  For 
the  young  folks  no  more  beautiful  pets 
can  be  found  than  a  pair  of  one  of  the 
I'.ure-bred  varieties  of  Polish  fowls.  By 
careful  breeding  and  attention  they  might 
win  prizes  in  this  class  at  the  shows,  and 
ir  this  way  obtain  a  market  for  surplus 
breeding  stock  and  hatching  eggs  at 
prices  which  would  make  their  pets  a 
profit  as  well  as  a  pleasure. 


The  Call  of  the  Ranch. 


"Have  you  felt  the  charm  of  the  desert — 

The  lure  of  the  cactus  land — 
When  cloud  ships  white  and  fleecy 

Cast  shadows  o'er  the  sand? 
Have  you  seen  the  smile  of  the  desert. 

At  the  close  of  a  restful  day? 
Each  breeze  goes  by  like  a  woman's  sigh. 

And  here  you  would  live  alway." 


That  society  and  pleasure  are  the 
things  of  strongest  appeal  to  girls,  and 
necessity  their  only  incentive  to  taking 
up  the  world's  work  is  disproved  in  the 
case  of  at  least  one  girl.  Miss  Eleanor 
Hall  is  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  wealthy 
men  of  Kansas  City.  When  she  gradu- 
ated from  Wellesley  College  two  years 
ago  she  might  have  taken  up  a  life  of 
ease  and  pleasure,  but  she  did  no  such 
thing. 

When  she  was  a  little  girl  in  pinafores 
her  father  was  a  Texas  ranchman  and 
she  lived  on  a  great  stock  ranch  in  Santa 
Saba  county.  Along  with  her  brothers 
she  learned  to  ride  a  broncho  and  to  be  in 
at  the  round-ups,  and  she  grew  up  a  part 
of  the  free  wild  life  about  her.  In  her 
elegant  citj'  home  to  which  the  family  re- 
moved several  years  ago  that  life  still 
called  her.  She  longed  for  those  wide 
prairies  when  springtime  carpeted  them 
in  a  kaleidoscope  of  colors  and  made 
every  breath  a  fragrance,  or  even  when 
the  drouth  and  sandstorm  of  the  later 
season  made  them  a  desert. 

WHAT  WOULD  SHE  HAVE.' 

In  answer  to  that  question  she  asked 
that  she  and  her  two  younger  brothers 
might    have    the    ranch    at  Richland 


Springs.  Sure  sh6  might  if  she  would 
conduct  its  affairs  herself.  Mr.  Hall  had 
long  been  looking  for  a  competent  man- 
ager for  the  place. 

It  was  no  light  task  which  Miss  Eleanor 
undertook.  The  ranch  had  run  down 
from  years  of  partial  neglect;  the  squat- 
ers  and  ranchmen  of  Santa  Saba  county 
made  disparaging  remarks  about  the 
"Hall  children,"  as  they  slightingly 
called  them,  and  even  the  Mexicans 
looked  askance  at  the  slender  flaxen- 
haired  girl  and  her  two  pale-faced  broth- 
ers, and  consequently  there  was  trouble 
at  the  outset.  The  ranch  hands,  succes- 
sors of  the  ancient  "cow  punchers," 
thought  they  knew  better  how  the  place 
should  be  conducted  than  their  bosses 
and  sometimes  talked  back.  All  the  wan- 
dering vagabonds  in  central  Texas,  says 
the  New  York  World,  made  it  a  point  to 
drop  in  to  meals  and  refuse  either  to  work 
or  be  ousted.  The  local  banks  set  up  a 
wail  of  hard  times  and  refused  credit. 
But  this  young  girl  forced  success  in 
spite  of  all.  The  four  thousand  acres  of 
the  Hall  ranch  depended  for  stock  water 
upon  a  creek  which  ran  through  the 
range.  Occasionally  this  creek  dried  up, 
but  no  one  took  the  trouble  to  mention 
this  danger  to  the  young  owners.  The 
common  notion  seemed  to  be  that  the 
"Hall  kids  would  wake  up  some  fine 
morning  and  find  themselves  with  200 
head  of  live  stock,  and  no  water  with 
which  to  wet  their  whistles." 

One  day,  however.  Miss  Hall  recalled 
that  when  she  was  a  little  girl  on  that 
same  ranch  the  stream  went  dry.  The 
vision  of  hundreds  of  cattle  standing 
around  a  pool  of  muddy  water  and  lowing 
madly  for  a  drink  came  back  to  her  after 
all  those  years.  In  a  day  or  two  several 
wheel  scrapers  arrived  on  the  ranch  and 
began  damming  up  the  narrow  valley  of 
Richland  creek.  It  was  an  expensive  job, 
but  it  quadrupled  the  value  of  the  range. 
The  dam  caught  up  the  waters  of  the  lazy 
flowing  branch  into  a  vast  reservoir  sev- 
eral hundred  yards  wide  and  half  a  mile 
long. 

Thus  by  sticking  at  the  helm  and  keep- 
ing her  weather  eye  on  the  shallows  Miss 
Hall  has  not  only  kept  the  ranch  afloat, 
but  has  made  it  pay.  Not  only  can  she 
ride  a  horse  better  and  further  than  other 
women,  but  she  can  raise  a  Texas  mule 
and  then  find  a  market  for  him.  At  the 
ranch  she  is  boss  of  the  ranch  hands, 
takes  care  of  the  ranch  house,  sets  the 
selling  price  of  the  horses  and  mules,  and 
O.  K.'s  all  business  transactions.  She  is 
busy  and  happy,  lives  sixteen  miles  from 
a  railroad  town  and  intends  to  remain 
there  indefinitely.  During  the  summer 
she  takes  a  run  up  to  her  home  in  Kansas 
City,  where  the  society  girls  envy  the 
freshness  of  her  face  with  its  becoming 
dash  of  tan,  and  think  she  might  bring 
some  of  the  latter  to  pass  around.  But 
the  brown-stone  house  and  the  society  of 
her  girl  friends  cannot  keep  her  from  re- 
turning to  her  work  at  the  ranch. 

We  know  our  girls  will  be  interested  in 
reading  of  this  one  who  is  accomplishing 
things  in  life,  and  who  has  learned  so 
young  that  happiness  is  found  only  in 
regular  and  useful  work;  and  that  while 
pleasure  is  good  as  a~  recreation  it  be- 
comes insipid  when  it  is  made  the  chief 
business  of  living. 


This  Monkey  Wears  Shoes. 

Baldy,  the  intelligent  chimpanzee  at 
the  Bronx  Zoo  in  New  York,  is  to  be 
dressed  like  a  boy,  including  shoes  and 
hat.  It  was  easy  to  fit  him  in  clothing, 
but  it  was  hard  when  it  came  to  the  shoes. 
So  Baldy  encased  in  a  red  sweater,  was 
seated  by  the  side  of  Curator  Ditmar  in 
an  auto  and  taken  to  a  shop  in  Park 
avenue  to  be  measured  for  a  pair  of  shoes. 
All  the  small  boys  and  girls  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, with  a  generous  sprinkling  of 


older  folk,  gathered  in  front  of  the  shop 
to  see  Baldy.  After  his  foot  measure- 
ment was  taken,  Baldy  walked  out  and 
climbed  into  the  auto.  By  this  time  the 
crowd  was  so  big  that  the  machine  could 
not  move  until  a  policeman  cleared  a 
road.  Then  Baldy  was  taken  home  for 
dinner.  He  chattered  that  he  had  had  a 
fine  ride. 


A  lumberman   was  thunderstruck  on 
reading  a  telegram  which  ran: 
"Twins  this  morning — more  later. 

"Sadie." 


A  Boy  Inventor. 

In  Flatbush,  Long  Island,  according  to 
the  New  York  Herald,  there  lives  a  me- 
chanical genius.  He  is  Willie  Vanderver, 
only  twelve  years  old,  who  has  already 
invented  almost  everything  from  a  kite 
to  a  flying  machine,  but  his  latest  achieve- 
ment is  a  sailing  craft  on  wheels.  In  a 
trial  spin  recently  he  ran  his  sail-wagon 
out  on  Ocean  avenue  in  front  of  his  home, 
hoisted  his  sails  and  away  he  went  down 
the  avenue  at  twenty  miles  an  hour,  pass- 
ing horses  and  autos. 


Couple  Rest  With  Pleasure 

by  including  the 

NEW  ORLEANS-NEW  YORK 
STEAMSHIP  LINE 

Between  New  Orleans  and  New  York  in  the  routing  of  your  ticket 
East.  Costs  less  than  any  all  rail  route  and  affords  an  interesting 
and  delightful  diversion  on  your  trip. 

RATES. 

First  class  rail  to  New  Orleans  and  First  Cabin  steamer  to 

New  York  $  77.75 

Round  Trip    145.50 

One  way  rail,  one  way  steamer  between  New  Orleans  and 

New  York   70.00 

Second  class  rail  and  second  cabin,  New  Orleans  to  New  York  65.75 

Rates  include  meals  and  berth  while  on  steamer. 
Write  or  ask  any  agent  for  details. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

TICKET  OFFICES 

FLOOD  BUILDING.  32  POWELL  STREET,  PALACE  HOTEL. 

MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT. 
THIRD  AND  SOWNSEND  STREETS  DEPOT. 


BROADWAY  AND  13th  STREETS. 


OAKLAND 


GOING  EAST? 

Be  sure  your  ticket  reads  via 

WESTERN  PACIFIC 

THE  NEW  ROUTE  FROM  THE  GOLDEN  WEST 
ALONG  THE 
GOLDEN  FEATHER  RIVER  CANYON 

The  New  Route  combines  all  the  luxuries,  comforts, 
conveniences,  and  safety  of  the  best  modern  rail- 
roads— perfect  roadbed,  latest  steel  dining,  buffet, 
and  observation  cars,  .standard  sleepers,  unexcelled 
dining-car  service,  etc.,  with  many  exclusive  fea- 
tures, such  as  easy  grades  of  not  over  1  per  cent, 
gentle  curves,  low  elevation  (2,000  feet  lower  than 
any  other  line),  miles  of  natural  scenery,  in  the 
heart  of  the  Sierras. 

For  reservations  and  information,  call  on  or  write 
your  Local  Agent,  or, 

E.  L.  LOMAX  G.  F.  HERR 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager  Asst.  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


Alameda  Rug  Works  S  Carpet  Cleaning  Co. 

Rugs  Made  From  Old  Carpets  a  Specialty 

First  class  rag  carpets  and  rag  rugs  woven. 

We  pay  freight  one  way  on  all  orders. 

The  largest  and  best  equipped  factory  In  the  State 

J.  A.  OSTERDOCK,  Prop.,  200(S  Everett  St.,  Alameda,  Ca  1. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  Sept.  6,  1911. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers. ) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

A  slight  reduction  has  been  made  in 
the  quotations  on  White  Australian  and 
Northern  Club  wheat,  but  the  market  in 
general  is  firm,  the  local  demand  being 
well  maintained.  There  is  more  strength 
to  the  Northern  market  than  tor  some 
time  past,  with  increasing  demand  and 
no  pressure  to  sell. 

California  Club   $1.45  @1.50 

Sonora    Nominal 

White  Australian    1.50  ©1.55 

Northern  Club    1.50 

.Vorthern  Bluestem    1.65  @1.70 

Northern  Red    1.60  @1.65 

BARLEY. 

Prices  on  all  grades  remain  as  last 
quoted.  There  has  been  a  little  weaken- 
ing of  futures,  but  the  spot  grain  is 
steady,  all  offerings  bring  held  at  full 
values.  The  shipping  movement  is  keep 
ing  up  on  a  large  scale,  with  continued 
demand  for  export,  and  there  is  also  con- 
siderable local  activity  in  feed  and  brew- 
ing grades. 

Brewing  and  Shipping  $1.62i{.@1.67Vi 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.60  @1.62V-. 

Common  Feed    1.45  @1.50 

OATS. 

Red  seed  oats  are  now  beginning  to 
move  in  quite  a  large  way,  the  i)rices 
standing  as  before.  Other  descriptions 
are  very  firm,  with  an  advance  in  black 
oats.  A  few  white  oats  are  offered  at 
appearing  quotations. 

Red  Feed   $1.65  @1.75 

Gray    1.65 

White    1.62i.l.@1.65 

Black    1.70  @1.75 

Red  Seed    1.75  @2.00 

CORN. 

There  is  no  quotable  change  in  juices, 
though  Eastern  corn  is  stronger  than  for 
some  time  past.  Arrivals  here  are  light, 
and  trading  is  limited. 

Cal.  Small  Yellow  $1.75  @1.80 

fiastern  \ellow    1.70 

Eastern  White    1.70 

RYE. 

Offerings  of  this  grain  are  very  small, 
and  the  market  is  inactive,  as  for  some 
time  past.    Prices  are  unchanged. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1,55  (5)1.65 

BEANS. 

Quotations  have  been  changed  on  most 
descriptions,  but  the  figures  named  are  of 
little  use  as  an  indication  of  real  values, 
as  the  market  is  very  unsettled  and  sub- 
ject to  considerable  change  within  the 
next  few  weeks.  Buyers  are  disposed  to 
hold  off  from  the  market,  awaiting  the 
ai)pearance  of  new  crop,  and  aside  from 
a  fair  movement  of  whites  and  a  few 
small  sales  of  bayos  very  little  business 
his  been  done  of  late.  White  beans  are 
fairly  strong,  and  garvanzos  are  quoted 
a  little  higher,  but  otherwise  the  market 
is  rather  easy,  with  lower  prices  on  sev- 
eral lines.  Local  dealers  estimate  that 
there  will  be  about  600,000  bags  more 
beans  i)roduced  in  this  State  than  last 
year,  and  look  for  lower  jjrices  accord- 
ingly. I^imas  and  blackeyes  are  now  be- 
ing threshed,  and  some  are  said  to  have 
been  shipped,  though  no  new  stock  has 
so  far  appeared  on  this  market.  Spot 
prices  on  both  varieties  are  lower,  and  a 
still  further  decline  is  expected  as  soon 
as  any  large  quantity  of  new  stock  ar- 
rives. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3,75  @4.00 

Blackeyes    5.00  @5.25 

Cranberry  Beans   3.60  @3,80 

Garvanzos    3.00  @3.25 

Horse  Beans    2.50  @2,75 

Small  Whites    3.75  @3,85 

Large  Whites    3.60  @3.75 

Limas    5.50  @5.60 

Pea    4.25 

Pink    4.60  @4.75 

Red  Kidneys    5.75  @5.85 

SEEDS. 

A  little  brown  mustard  has  arrived  of 
late,  but  the  value  is  unsettled,  the  old 
quotation  being  little  more  than  nominal. 
So  far  there  is  no  large  demand  for  any 
description.   Canary  and  hemp  are  higher. 

Alfalfa    Nominal 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton...  $25.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   5'4c 

Canary    4  @ 

Hemp    4    @  4^c 

Millet    3    @  3VnC 

Timothy    Nominal 


Yellow  Mustard    5%c 

Dried  Peas,  per  ctl   3.75@  4.00 

FLOUR. 

The  market  remains  active  and  fairly 
firm  at  the  former  level,  with  no  new 
feature. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.40  @5.80 

Bakers'  Extras    5.40  @5.80 

Superfine    4.50  @4.70 

Oregon  and  Washington...  4.60  @4.80 


Hay  and  Feedstufifs. 

HAY. 

A  still  further  increase  in  shipments 
to  this  market  is  reported,  but  the  de- 
mand is  extremely  active,  and  no  diffi- 
culty has  been  experienced  in  disposing 
of  all  arrivals  promptly.  Conditions  are 
unusual  for  this  season,  the  firmness  of 
present  prices  indicating  an  actual  short- 
age in  the  croj).  Several  dealers,  who 
attemiited  to  bear  the  market  when  the 
crop  was  harevsted,  are  now  on  the  other 
side  of  the  market,  and  have  succeeded 
in  getting  a  further  advance  over  last 
week's  quotations  on  the  better  grade  of 
wheat  hay.  The  fields  are  being  rapidly 
cleaned  up,  and  higher  prices  are  being 
paid  in  the  country  for  the  little  that  re- 
mains. Alfalfa  remains  rather  slow,  as 
dealers  are  still  unwilling  to  pay  the 
prices  generally  asked. 

Choice  Wheat   $]6.00@17.50 

Good  Wheat  Hay   12.00@  16.00 

Other  Grade  Wheat    8.00@12.00 

Wheat  and  Oats   8.00@15.00 

Tame  Oats    9.00@15.00 

Wild  Oats    7.00@12.00 

Alfalfa    8.00@11.50 

Stock  Hay    5.00@  7.00 

Straw,  per  bale   35 @  60c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

Prices  remain  as  before,  the  market  be- 
in.g  firm  on  the  principal  varieties.  There 
is  an  active  demand  for  all  lines  of  feed. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $16,00®  18.00 

Bran,  per  ton    28.00@29.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   25.50@26.50 

Cracked  Corn    38.00@39.00 

Middlings    34.00@36.00 

Mixed  Feeds    28.00@30.00 

Rolled  Barley    32.00@33.00 

Rolled  Oats    32.00@33.00 

Shorts    31.00@32.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 
Onions  show  no  further  change,  though 
the  market  is  fairly  steady  as  quoted. 
Arrivals  of  garden  truck  have  been  large 
all  week,  and  prices  in  general  continue 
low,  a  heavy  oversupi)ly  after  the  holiday 
having  caused  a  decline  in  several  lines. 
It  has  been  almost  imijossible  to  clean 
up  the  market  from  day  to  day,  and  only 
the  best  offerings  find  anything  like  a 
ready  sale.  Tomatoes  are  still  in  heavy 
supply,  and  while  some  of  the  best  lots 
may  sell  above  quotations,  most  of  the 
arrivals  are  going  at  bottom  prices.  Cu- 
cumbers also  are  low  and  weak.  Green 
peas  and  string  beans  are  unchanged, 
some  fancy  offerings  of  the  latter  bring- 
ing a  jiremium,  and  green  limas  are  a 
little  higher.  Arrivals  of  green  corn 
have  been  less  excessive  for  the  last  few 
days,  and  prices  show  some  improvement. 
Eggplant,  summer  squash,  and  cauliflower 
are  easy  at  lower  prices. 

Onions:  Yellow,  ctl   70@  75c 

Garlic,  per  lb   2@  4c 

Green  Peas,  per  sack  $  2.00@  2,25 

Tomat,oes,  per  box   25@  40c 

Cucumbers,  per  box   40@  50c 

Cabbage    85c 

Carrots,  i)er  sack   75c 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   50@  60c 

String  Beans,  sack   1.00@  1.25 

Lima  Beans,  per  lb   4@4';;C 

Summer  Squash,  per  box.,..       25@  35c 

Okra,  per  box   65@  75c 

Green  Corn,  per  sack   75c@  1.25 

Eggplant,  per  box   50@  65c 

Green  Peppers,  per  box   35 @  50c 

POTATOES. 
The  situation  in  river,  Salinas,  and  lo- 
cal stock  Is  unchanged,  though  the  feel- 
ing is  perhaps  a  little  steadier.  Sweet 
potatoes  are  coming  in  freely  at  present, 
and  prices  have  been  considerably  re- 
duced. 

River  Whites   $  1.00@  1.15 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl   1.85@  2.00 

Salinas  Burbanks    1.60@  2.00 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 
Arrivals  of  Eastern  stock  are  rather 
large,  and  with  about  the  usual  arrivals 
of  local  chickens  there  is  little  demand 
for  anything  but  large  hens,  plump  broil 
ers  and  large  young  roosters.    Other  lines 


are  slow,  and  are  frequently  sold  below 
quotations.  There  is  a  continued  demand 
for  large  young  turkeys,  or  very  small 
ones,  but  few  are  offered. 

Large  Broilers  $  3.50@  4.00 

Small  Broilers    2.50@  3.00 

Fryers    4.50®  5,50 

Hens,  extra    8.00®  9.00 

Hens,  large    5,00@  6.00 

Small  Hens    4.00®  4.50 

Old  Roosters    4.00®  4.50 

Young  Roosters    GMm  7.00 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown..    8.00®  9.00 

Squabs    2.00®  2.50 

Geese,  per  pair   2.0iJ@  2.50 

Ducks   4.00@  7.00 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb   25®  28c 

BUTTER. 

A  slight  improvement  has  been  noted 
since  the  holiday,  as  there  has  been  no 
great  surplus  of  high-grade  fresh  stock, 
and  there  is  a  fair  demand  from  other 
points.  Firsts  are  rather  easy  at  the  mo- 
ment, while  other  grades  are  unchanged. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu,  Wed. 
Extras  ....25V-.  251:;  25"^  ..      26  26 
Prime 

Firsts  ..24'-.  24i..  24V..  ..      24'..  24'-. 

Firsts   24      24      241.'.  24  23».. 

Seconds  ..  .22     22     22      . .      22  22 

No.  1  Pack- 
ing stock.  20     20      20      ..      20  20 

East  I^adles 

Extras  ..21'...  21':;  21'.j  ..      21'-.  21ii. 

EGGS. 

Arrivals  the  first  of  the  week  were  be- 
low expectations,  and  the  market  opened 
very  firm,  with  prices  somewhat  higher 
than  a  week  ago  for  extras.  The  outlook 
for  the  next  few  days,  however,  is  rather 
uncertain.  Selected  inillets  are  lower,  and 
other  grades  remain  as  before. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu,  Wed. 
Extras  ...SO'l;  31  31  ..  3114  SI'-. 
Prime 

Firsts  ..2S      28      28      ..      28  29 

Firsts   27      27      27  27  27 

Seconds  ...19'j  191'-.  19Vo  .,  ltd.  19'^ 
Selected 

Pullets.  .231:;  23 lo  23  ..  23  23 
Eastern  ..  .15      L5      15      .  .      15  15 

CHEESE. 

The  only  change  is  a  slight  advance  in 
new  fancy  flats.  There  is  little  feature 
to  the  market  at  the  moment,  Monterey 
cheese  finding  a  fair  market,  as  reported 
last  week. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb   14  c 

Storage    14  c 

Firsts    12V>c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   15  c 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese  12@12iic 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
Several  lines  of  tree  fruits  are  doing 
a  little  better  this  week,  though  the  mar- 
ket is  still  oversupplied,  and  there  was  a 
particularly  heavy  overstock  on  Tuesday. 
Some  descri|)tions  of  ai)i)les  are  lower, 
but  Bartlett  pears  are  doing  rather  bet- 
ter. Arrivals  of  ripe  fruit  have  decreased, 
and  most  of  what  comes  in  can  be  sold 
to  canners  at  about  $20  iier  ton,  while 
green  pears  find  a  good  demand  in  the 
regular  trade.  Peaches  are  still  plentiful, 
but  the  best  offerings  bring  better  prices, 
and  nectarines  are  also  stronger.  Arriv- 
als of  figs  have  been  extremely  heavy,  and 
the  movement  is  slow,  though  values 
stand  as  before.  Nutmeg  melons  are  still 
plentiful  and  cheap,  and  cantaloupes  are 
lower.  Strawberries,  raspberries,  and 
huckleberries  are  all  considerably  lower, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  get  former  values 
for  seedless  grapes,  which  are  coming 
forward  in  large  quantities.  Tokays  are 
aijpearing  in  considerable  quantities,  and 
with  only  moderate  demand  the  prices  are 
low. 

Watermelons,  per  doz  $  1.50@  2.25 

Cantaloupes,  standard  crate,     50c@  1.00 

Nutmegs,  box    25@  50c 

Raspberries,  chest    5.00@  8.00 

Blackberries,  chest    3.00@  4.00 

Strawberries,  chest   3.00®  5.00 

Huckleberries,  lb   10®  15c 

Apples — 

P^ancy  Gravensteins,  box..$  1.10@  1.65 

Choice    60c@  1.00 

Other  varieties    1.00@  1.35 

Peaches,  lug  box   1.00®  1.50 

Small  box    40®  75c 

Plums,  crate    40®  75c 

Nectarines,  crate    75c@  1.00 

Figs,  drawer    50c @  1.00 

Pears,  Bartlett.  box    75c@  1,50 

Quinces,  box    75c@  1,00 

Other  varieties   65@  85c 

Grapes — 

Seedless,  crate    60®  75c 

Other  varieties    35®  40c 

Tokays    50c 


Dried  Fruits. 

The  early  buying  movement  in  most 
lines  appears  to  be  about  over,  as  there 
is  at  present  little  inquiry  from  the 
principal  consuming  markets,  and  the 
jobbing  trade  in  general  is  slow  to  pay 
the  current  i)rices.  Packers  accordingly 
describe  the  market  as  weak,  though  it 
is  too  early  to  form  any  definite  idea 
of  the  conditions  which  will  govern  i)rices 
later  in  the  fall.  There  is  apparently  a 
general  effort  in  the  trade  to  secure  sup- 
plies at  lower  prices  than  growers  have 
so  far  been  willing  to  accept,  and  it  is 
a  question  which  side  will  be  able  to 
hold  off  longer.  In  the  meantime,  trad- 
ing in  the  country  is  slow,  and  may  re- 
main so  for  some  time  to  come.  Pack- 
ers have  again  reduced  their  offers  on 
apricots,  notwithstanding  the  known 
scarcity,  and  jieaches  and  apples  are  also 
quoted  lower  this  week,  though  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  peaches  can  be 
bought  under  10c.  Prunes  are  unchanged. 
Packers  are  still  selling  stock  bought 
early  in  the  season  at  low  prices,  while 
goods  remaining  in  growers'  hands  are 
firmly  held.  There  api)ears  to  be  more 
than  the  usual  amount  of  shrinkage  in 
drying.  The  raisin  situation  remains 
about  as  before,  with  very  little  inquiry 
from  the  East,  and  from  present  appear- 
ances the  crop  movement  will  be  rather 
late.  The  New  York  .lournal  of  Commerce 
says: 

"The  market  on  forward  shipments  is 
in  an  unsettled  condition,  due  to  the  lack 
of  buying  interest,  and.  according  to  some 
reports,  because  of  bearish  influence  ex- 
ercised by  iiackers  with  a  view  to  weaken- 
ing the  stand  of  growers.  The  latter, 
having,  according  to  report,  disjiosed  of 
the  bulk  of  the  crop,  have  fixed  prices  on 
the  balance  much  above  packers'  present 
f.  o.  b.  quotations,  and  seem  determined 
to  hold  on  to  what  they  have  left  until 
the  packers  come  up  to  their  views.  There 
is  little  or  no  interest  shown  in  future 
apricots,  and  in  spite  of  the  reports  of 
a  short  crop  there  is  an  easier  tone  to 
the  f.  o.  b.  market.  Some  Southern  'cots 
offer  for  prompt  shipment  from  the  Coast 
at  15c  for  choice.  There  have  been  some 
arrivals  of  new  fruit,  most  of  which  has 
been  distributed  for  consumption,  but  at 
least  one  car  is  offered  ex  dock  New  York 
at  16'^c  for  choice.  17'l.c  for  extra  choice 
and  17%c  for  fancy.  Peaches  are  dull 
in  all  positions,  but  there  is  no  pressure 
to  sell.  According  to  reports  from  the 
Coast  the  stock  is  mostly  out  of  growers' 
hands  and  is  controlled  by  two  packers, 
who  are  at  odds  on  the  question  of  prices. 
In  California  raisins  either  for  immediate 
or  future  shipment  comparatively  little  is 
being  done.  Packers  seem  to  be  more  in- 
terested in  breaking  down  the  stiff  views 
of  growers  than  in  getting  business  on 
finished  goods.  The  growers  are  not  ap- 
parently easily  to  be  swerved  from  their 
determination  to  demand  from  the  pack- 
ers at  least  a  4"jC  sweatbox  price,  and 
as  that  would  mean  a  considerable  loss 
to  the  latter  in  filling  contracts  already 
made  or  in  booking  new  orders,  the  pack- 
ers do  not  seem  to'be  eager  to  get  busi- 
ness. There  is  a  strong  but  quiet  market 
for  seedless  California  raisins  of  all 
kinds." 

Evap.  Apples.  1911,  per  lb.  . .    9    ®10  c 

Apricots    13    @14  c 

Figs,  new  croi)    5    @  7 /jC 

Peaches,  new  crop   9i...@10  c 

Prunes.  4-size  basis,  new  crop 

contracts    5Vl>c 

Pears,  new  crop   8    @  9  C 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatl)OX    4    @  4»/&C 

Thompson's  Seedless    6    @  eVic 

Seedless  Sultanas    5    @  5M!C 

Citrus  Fruits. 

Prices  stand  as  before  on  all  descrip- 
tions.   There  is  not  much  feature  to  the 
San  Francisco  market,    the   demand  at 
I)resent  being  rather  light. 
Valencias,  choice  to  fancy... $  3.50®  4.50 

Grapefruit    3.00®  3.50 

Limes    5.50®  6.00 

Lemons    1-50®  5.50 

Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

A  few  of  the  new-crop  almonds  have 
been  shipped,  though  nothing  has  so  far 
been  shown  in  the  open  market  here. 
Sales,  however,  are  fairly  active  both 
here  and  in  the  country.  Walnuts  con 
tinue  nominal,  with  nothing  offered  on 
the  spot. 

Almonds,  1911  crop — 

Nonpareils    18'-jC 

I  X  L  

Ne  Plus  Ultra   16V6c 

Drakes    1*'*'= 
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Languedoc    liY^c 

Hardshells    8    @  8M:C 

Walnuts— Softshell,  No,  1...  15  c 

Standard    141/20 

Softshell,  No.  2   11  c 

Budded    ITi/.c 

HONEY. 

Slightly  lower  prices  prevail  in  the 
local  market,  though  the  movement  is 
about  up  to  the  average  for  this  season. 
Shipments  are  going  out  rapidly  from 
producing  districts,  apd  the  crop  is  ex- 
pected to  clean  up  before  long. 

Comb,  white   13    #15  c 

Extracted,  water  white    8    @  9  0 

Amber    7    @  7i/.>c 

Off  grades    5    @6  c 

BEESWAX. 

The  top  price  on  light  stock  has  been 
reduced,  as  there  is  practically  nothing 
that  will  bring  above  the  ijresent  quota- 
tion. Trading  is  .  limited,  ,as  for  some 
time  past. 

Light    28    @30  c 

Dark    23    @26  c 

HOPS. 

The  market  is  in  a  rather  unsettled 
condition,  the  views  of  buyers  varying 
considerably  as  to  actual  values.  Some 
recent  sales  have  been  reported  around 
the  top  quotation,  but  local  buyers  re- 
gard that  figure  as  excessive,  and  are  in- 
clined to  hold  off  from  the  market. 
1911   crop    35    @40  c 


Live  Stock. 

The  market  shows  little  feature,  being 
practically  as  last  reported,  though  sup- 
plies were  rather  light  at  the  beginning 
of  the  week.  There  is  a  little  more  ac- 
tivity in  hogs,  both  supply  and  demand 
being  more  in  evidence  than  for  some 
time  past.  Large  dressed  veal  is  lower. 
Gross  weight: 

Steers:  No.  1    5    #  5i/-'.c 

No.  2    4%@  5  c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1....    4yi@  414c 

No.  2    4    @  414c 

Bulls  and  Stags    2    @3  c 

Calves:    Light    (;%(§)  6%c 

Medium    6    @  6i/4c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavv   714c 

150  to  250  lbs   7'4@  7i..c 

100  to  150  lbs   7  c 

Small  prime  wethers   3%@  4  c 

Large  prime  wethers   3%@  4  c 

Ewes    3»4@  SVoC 

Lambs    5    @  hMc 

DRESSED  MEAT. 

Steers    <S-74@  914c 

Cows    7V>@'  8I0C 

Heifers    7Vi>@  >iV>c 

Veal,  large    9'o(g)l0i-2C 

Mutton:   Wethers    8    @  8Vic 

Ewes    710  ©  8  c 

Lambs    10  ©lO'l.c 

Hogs,  dressed    lO''..  @lli.jC 

WOOL 

So  far  no  prices  have  been  made  on  fall 
clips,  and  the  market  is  without  life,  Cali- 
fornia wool  being  generally  neglected. 
Buyers  are  expected  to  be  in  the  market 
before  long,  however. 
Spring  Clip — 

Choice  Southern,  Year's  sta- 
ple   10  @12i,l.c 

7  months    8    @11  c 

Lambs,  spring    8    @10  c 

Northern,  year's  staple   14    @16  c 

HIDES. 

No  further  changes  in  prices  are  noted 
and  the  market  is  less  active  than  last 
month. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  .  llVjt; 

Medium    .  .  .  .•   11  c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  lOVjC 
Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs.  .  lOKc 
Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs.  .  9i/>c 

Kip    llVoC 

Veal    16  c 

Calf    16  c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    17i-.'.@18i/L>c 

Dry  Bulls    ISV.c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   18  @UV-c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   19V.C 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   23  @23i/.c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  0.85@  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos.  .  50@  75c 
Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos...      30@  50c 

Lambs    35@  50c 

HORSES. 

Horses  showing  any  class  and  weighing 
1100  pounds  or  over  are  finding  a  fairly 
ready  market  locally,  though  it  is  still 
almost  impossible  to  sell  ordinary  range 
stock  at  anything  like  satisfactory  prices. 
The  only  really  strong  demand,  as  for 
some  time  past,  is  for  desirable  drafters, 
chunks  and  wagon  horses,  offerings  of 
which  are  still  limited. 


Desirable  Drafters,  1700  lb.  up.$300@350 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   235@285 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   200@250 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs.  150@200 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250.  .  .  125@150 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   100@125 

Old  Mares    90@115 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $240@290 

1100  lbs   200@225 

1000  lbs   165@190 

900  lbs   140@165 


Deciduous  Fruit  Shipments. 

Sacramento,  Cat.,  Sept.  2,  -911. 
The  following  gives  the  number  of  cars 
of  deciduous  fruit  shipped  from  all  jioints 
in  California  for  the  week  (seven  days) 
ending  Friday  morning,  September  1,  1911, 
as  re|)orted  by  the  California  Fruit  Dis- 
tributors: 

Peaches — 8514  cars.  As  indicated  last 
week,  there  has  been  a  heavy  decline  in 
shipments  of  this  variety,  amounting  to 
nearly  150  cars.  Salways  are  going  for- 
ward in  a  small  way,  and  will  be  in 
larger  volume  next  week.  There  are  also 
a  few  clings  available.  Owing  to  large 
sales  of  all  varieties  of  jieaches  to  can- 
ners  and  the  low  prices  prevailing  for 
this  fruit  in  Eastern  markets,  it  Is  not 
likely  that  more  than  two  or  at  the  out- 
side three  hundred  cars  of  peaches  will 
be  shipped  from  this  State  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  season.  The  principal 
supply  of  Salways  during  the  next  week 
will  come  from  Placer  county. 

Plums — C3V4  cars.  This  variety  shows 
a  falling  off  of  more  than  hOVr  from  last 
week.  It  is  not  likely  there  will  be  more 
than  40  cars  shipped  out  during  the  next 
seven  days.  Most  sections  have  complet- 
ed the  shipment  of  this  variety. 

Pears — 159  cars.  A  decline  of  over  100 
cars  from  last  week  is  noted  here.  Bart- 
letts  are  coming  almost  entirely  from  the 
mountain  sections.  A  few  fall  i)ears  are 
going  forward  from  the  Santa  Clara  and 
San  Lorenzo  districts.  Winter  Nellis  are 
reported  to  be  of  fine  quality  and  a  fairly 
good  crop.  Comice  are  generally  reported 
a  short  crop. 

Grapes — 343 'o  cars.  Malagas  still  con- 
tinue offering  from  the  San  .loaquin  val- 
ley. Principal  movement,  however,  is  in 
Tokays.  Florin  and  Lodi  are  now  ship- 
ping the  latter  in  considerable  quantity. 
The  movement  will  undoubtedly  be  heavy 
next  week  and  during  the  remainder  of 
the  season.  We  have  the  best  cro])  of 
grapes  ever  raised  in  the  State,  and  of 
the  finest  quality.  Prices  will  be  exceed- 
ingly reasonable. 

Total  shii)ments  to  September  4,  6756 
cars,  as  against  8271  cars  to  the  same  date 
last  season. 

Reports  from  the  Eastern  auctions 
would  indicate  that  the  very  low  prices 
which  obtained  for  the  past  two  weeks 
were  over  with.  At  New  York  on  Sep- 
tember 5  the  sales  at  auction  were  as 
follows:  Bartlett  pears,  65c(H)$2.05:  Ma- 
laga grapes,  $1.05(ai.35:  Thompson's  Seed- 
less grapes,  $1.10:  Gros  prunes,  90c@ 
$1.05:  Kelsey  plums,  75c:  Giant  prunes, 
75c:  Grank  Duke  plums,  $1.05;  Lovell 
peaches,  65c;  Elberta  peaches,  70c@$1.10; 
Tokay  grapes,  $1.25f(7)1.35;  Cornichon 
grapes,  $1.30:  Crawford  peaches.  75c:  Ital- 
ian prunes,  90c(0'$1.10. 


PUBLISHER'S  DtPARTMENT. 


A  great  change  in  strawberry  culture 
is  promised  by  A.  F.  Etter,  of  Humboldt 
county,  who  has  been  hybridizing  ber- 
ries for  twenty  years  at  his  home  place. 
Mr.  Etter  was  in,  our  office  last  week 
with  samples  and  photographs  of  his  most 
advanced  varieties  of  strawberries,  and 
promised  us  that  as  soon  as  possible  he 
would  give  us  an  article  detailing  the 
progress  made.  Many  of  our  readers  will 
remember  an  article  along  these  lines 
from  Mr.  Etter  some  time  ago,  and  we 
are  sure  they  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  his 
work  to  date.  To  take  care  of  the  fruit 
raised  on  his  place  and  in  his  vicinity, 
Mr.  Etter  has  contracted  for  the  erection 
of  a  "Likfresh"  drying  machine. 


As  the  planting  season  approaches,  we 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  nurs- 
erymen and  tree  growers  to  the  value  of 
the  Pacific  Fukai,  Puk.ss  as  an  advertis- 
ing medium.  If  you  will  have  trees  to 
sell  this  year,  we  believe  it  will  pay  you 
to  get  your  announcement  before  buyers 
early  in  the  season. 


Did  you  notice  the  new  "liner"  adver- 
tising column  we  carried  in  our  last  issue? 
If  not,  it  will  pay  to  look  it  over  in  this 
paper.  If  you  have  some  article  to  sell 
or  wish  to  hire  help  or  to  be  employed, 
try  it  at  once — rates  are  but        per  word. 


H.  B.  Thobury,  of  Los  Angeles,  re- 
cently returned  from  Missouri  with  a 
carload  of  jacks.  He  also  brought  out 
two  mules,  five  and  six  years  old,  from  a 
Belgian  mare  weighing  1760  pounds  and 
a  jack  weighing  1280  pounds.  The  ani- 
mals themselves  weighing  1930  and  1810 
pounds.  They  took  first  prize  in  the  re- 
cent Royal  show  at  Denver,  and  were 
brought  to  the  State  Fair  at  Sacramento 
four  days  after  arriving  at  Los  Angeles. 


A.  A.  Low,  of  Rii)on,  is  the  owner  of 
several  three-months-old  pigs  weighing 
nearly  100  pounds  each.  They  are  Berk- 
shires  and  are  still  with  their  dam. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Rate,  l%c.  per  word.  No  order  tor  less 
than  2.5c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  .sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 


POSITIOIVS  WAIVTE3D. 


By  capal)le  young  man,  position  as  man- 
ager or  foreman  on  fruit  ranch.  Refer- 
ences. Address,  Box  61,  R.  F.  D.,  Aptos, 
Cal. 


Land-owners  needing  a  foreman  or  su- 
perintendent will  be  put  in  communica- 
tion with  an  experienced  and  hustling  man 
by  addressing  this  office.  Address  Box  49, 
Pacific  Rural  Press,  420  Market  St.,  San 
Francisco. 


Young  ranch  manager  can  (luality  as 
partner  in  development  of  either  range  or 
intensive  proposition;  reputation  estab- 
lished"; would  lease  large  area  or  manage 
estate  on  salary  and  percentage  basis; 
references  and  evidence  of  ability  at  hand. 
W.  A.  F.,  1011  Front  St.,  Sslcramento,  Cal. 


FOR  SAI,E — MISCELLAXEOUS. 

Air-slacked  lime;  gypsum-manure  in  car 
lots.  Special  terms  for  an  early  reply. 
Dept.  A,  7.3.S  Merchants'  Exchange,  San 
Francisco. 


TRACTION    ENGINE    MEN,  ATTENTION! 

For  sal",  two  10-disc  Spalding-Robbins 
disc  plows  with  2fi-inch  discs  which  will 
cut  14  feet  wide  and  from  3  to  10  inelu  s 
deep.  Most  perfect  traction  engine  plow 
made.  Plowing  liard  dry  land  is  where 
this  plow  excels  all  others.  Address. 
"Plow,"  62  Post  St.  (Room  2.'!2).  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


FARM  LANDS. 


Sacramento  Valley  land;  best  and  cheap- 
est land  in  the  market  today;  excellent 
for  bogs,  alfalfa,  dairying,  fruits,  vegeta- 
bles; irrigated  and  sub-irrigated;  no  fail- 
ure of  crops.  W.  H.  Meyers.  755  Phelan 
Bldg..  San  Francisco. 


$1000.  About  20  acres  suitable  for  fruits, 
dairy  and  poultry,  %  mile  from  Nevada 
City.  Cal.  Excellent  local  market.  Good 
5-room  house  and  buildings.  Ideal  cli- 
mate, tine  scenery.  Plenty  of  wood.  Water 
for  irrigation.  A  comfortable  home  that 
will  make  you  a  good  living.  A  bargain. 
.A.ddress.  Owner,  care  Pacific  Rural  Press. 
San  Francisco. 

$1500.  Eighty  acres  in  Browns  Valley 
Irrigiition  District,  near  Marysville,  Cal. 
Tliirty  acres  cultivated,  balance  oak  tim- 
ber and  pasture;  8-room  house;  school 
across  tbi'  road.  Address,  Owner,  care 
Pacific   Rural   Press,  San  Franscisco. 


2335 -ACRE  RANCH 

FOR  SALE 


We  have  a  Stock  Ranch  of 
2335  Acres,  three  running 
streams,  two  barns,  two  houses, 
well  fenced,  rolling  hills,  good 
soil,  about  1500  acres  tillable, 
and  has  produced  as  high  as 
eighteen  sacks  of  wheat  per 
acre.  Four  miles  southwest  of 
Dunnigan,  Yolo  County. 

PRICE,  $18  PER  ACRE 

EASY  TERMS. 

Write  for  full  particulars  to 

WYATT  &  WILSON 

WINTERS 
Yolo  County,  -  Cal. 


ALFALFA 
ALFALFA 

LITTLE  IRRIGATED  FARMS 

Merced  County,  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  3000  acre.s 
in  small  tracts.  Rich  sandy 
loam  soil.  Santa  Fe  rail- 
road crosses  land.  Two 
shipping  stations.  Sur- 
rounded by  a  highly  pro- 
ductive district.  Abundant 
water. 

Write  today  for  our  descrip- 
tive booklet, 

MERCED  COLONIES 

(Send  this  to  us) 


CO-OPERATIVE  LAND  &  TRUST  CO. 

"Lands  that  produce  wealth" 
595  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

(Please  send  me  liteianire  on  Merced  Colony  No.  2) 


NAME  

ADDRESS. 


The 


AMERICAN 


line  of  ])umping  machinery  covers  the  highest  tyjie 
of  centrifugal  and  deep  well 

F»UIVIF»S-  


on  the  market,  designed  scientifically,  built  carefully 
and  sold  systematically  with  a  guarantee  to 

 DELIVER 

economically  the  full  amount  of 

 WATER  —  


for  which  they  are  rated.  I'p-to-date  shop  equipment, 

 WITH  

modern  methods  and  a  vast  volume  of  business, 
enables  the  manufacturers  to  turn  out  a  better 
pump  for 

 LESS  

money  than  smaller  shops  can  possibly  do.  We  can 
save  you  not  only  money  in  first  cost  but 

F»OWER  - 


  — 1~ 

every  day  you  pump. 

Write  today  lor  new  bulletin  "Recent  Types  ol  Pumps." 
Distributing  Agents 

CALIFORNIA  HYDRAILIC  ENGINEERING  &  SUPPLY  CO. 
70  Fremont  St..  San  Francisco 
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MT.  DIABLO  CEMENT 

best  for  foundations,  dairy  floors,  fruit  dryer  floors,  etc.,  etc. 

SANTA  CRUZ  LIME 

best  for  bricklaying:  and  plastering. 

MT.  DIABLO  O  LIME 

best  for  spraying  and  whitewashing. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  AND  PRICES  ON  ALL  BUILDING  MATERIAL. 

HENRY  COWELL  LIME  &  CEMENT  COMPANY 

9  MAIN  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


"  BENICIA-HANCOCK  " 

THE  PLOW  BUILT  TO  PLEASE 
EVERYBODY 


THERE  ARE  REASONS  WHY 

THE  BENICIA=HANCOCK 
IS  THE  BEST  PLOW 
ON  EARTH. 

TRIED  BY  ALL 
TESTED  BY  ALL 
APPROVED  BY  ALL 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 

BENICIA  IRON  WORKS,  Benicia,  Cal 


Pipe  Your  Water  and  Cut 
Out  Much  Hard  Work 

Tap  that  spring  or  creek  and  lead  it  around 
your  yards,  barns  and  house.  Probably  a  few 
hundred  feet  of  pipe  and  a  little  concrete  work 
will  do  it  all,  and  save  you  an  immense  amount 
of  hard  labor  and  a  whole  lot  of  time. 

Save  One-Fourth  on 
the   Cost  of  Pipe 

by  ordering  from  us.  We  are  large  wholesalers 
and  sell  DIRECT  to  you,  putting  the  middle- 
man's profit  into  YOUR  pocket.  You  pay 
WHOLESALE  prices  for  your  pipe  and  get  the 
best  manufactured  in  America.  We  stand  back 
of  every  foot  of  our  pipe  with  a  liberal  money- 
back  guarantee.  Write  us  at  once  telling  us 
your  pipe  needs. 

ALEXAIMOER  F»IF»E  CO. 

1085  Howard  Street,  San  Francisco. 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Hump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  Improvements,  same 
being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  K-IO,  which  win 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


KM8H  PtTENT  WtTER  BllANCED  VEDTICAl  PUMP 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

The  pump  can  be  seen  In  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 


KROGH  MANUFACXURING  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


ratpotpd  Automatic  Water  Balance 
Irrigation  Pump,  dlreet-connecteil 
to  electric  motor;  iielf-operatinfc: 
Ifleal;  itIII  require  no  attention. 


A  GOOD  COMBINATION 

Klectric  motors  and  centrifugal  pumps 
make  an  Ideal  combination  for  Irrigation 
work 

A  liyron  Jackson  pump  direct  connected 
to  an  electric  motor  Is  selT  operating,  and 
re<)ulres  no  attention. 

Wrtle  for  booklet— It  tells  you  how. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS 

Incorporated 
357-361  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


212  N.  Los  Angeles  SI , 
Lis  Angeles. 


Woiks: 
Carllon  slailon. 

W.  Itrkeley.  Cal. 


PIONEER  CEIMXRIKUGAL  F>UlVfF>S 

Iiiipi  iiv  f*<i  ni.icliini  ry  and  niPlliod.s  i-nablf  us  tn  sell 
\ou  lliis  pump  for  less  than  yiiu  lan  buy  any  other 
make. 

Our  retail  prices  are  less  than  our  compftltors" 
wholesale  prices. 

We  guarantee  our  pumps  the  equal  in  quality  and 
capacity  of  any.  Live  agents  wanted.  Write  for 
circular  and  prices. 

I'F^RKI.KSS  IKON  W'OHKS.  Snrrnnirnta.  <'al. 
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The  Commercial  Advantage  of  the 
Control  of  Tuberculosis  in 
Dairy  Herds. 


By  Professor  C.  M.  HARING,  D  V 

A  consideration  of  the  bovine  tubercu- 
losis problem  in  its  purely  economic  as- 
pect is  difficult.  With  the  data  at  pres- 
ent available,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate 
how  much  money  would  be  gained  by  a 
systematic  campaign  by  all  of  the  States, 
looking  toward  the  complete  eradication 
of  the  disease.  Neither  is  adequate  infor- 
mation available  concerning  tlie  produc- 
tive advantage  of  sound  herds  over  in- 
fected ones.  A  general  idea  of  the  preva- 
lence of  bovine  tuberculosis  in  this 
country,  can  be  obtained  from  reports  of 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  from  the 
various  State  Agricultural  Experiment 
Stations,  from  the  State  Live  Stock  Sani- 
tary Boards,  and  -from  State  Veterin':\r- 
ians.  The  United  States  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry  estimates  that  10%  of  all 
the  dairy  cows  in  the  United  States  have 
tuberculosis;  and  It  is  well  known  that  in 
some  sections  the  percentage  of  dairy 
cows  which  react  to  tuberculin  is  three 
times  this. 

Los.sES  Through  Tuberculcsis. — Dr.  A. 
D.  Melvin,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  compiled  some  interesting 
statistics  concerning  the  financial  loss  in 
the  United  States  due  to  tuberculosis. 
These  he  presented  at  the  sixth  Interna- 
tional Congress  on  Tuberculosis,  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  in  1908.  Dr.  Melvin  is  in  a 
position  to  speak  with  more  authority  on 
the  subject  than  anyone  else  in  America, 
as  he  has  the  best  facilities  for  obtaining 
the  data.   He  says: 

"While  the  financial  loss  caused  by 
tuberculosis  of  farm  animals  cannot  be 
calculated  with  exactness,  a  study  of  the 
subject  affords  a  basis  for  estimates  suffi- 
ciently close  to  show  that  it  is  a  serious 
drain  on  the  live  stock  industry." 

Following  is  his  estimate  of  the  annual 
financial  loss  in  the  United  States  due  to 
bovine  tuberculosis: 
Probable  losses  in  non-insi)ected 
Loss  from  condemnation  of  beef 

in  federal  abattoirs   $710,667 

Loss  from  condemnation  of  pork 

in  federal  abattoirs   1,401,723 

Probable  losses  in  non-inspected 

abattoirs  if  inspection  existed  1,720,000 
Depreciation  of  value  and  losses 
because  of  tuberculosis  infec- 
tion in  beef  and  dairy  herds.  8,094,998 
Loss  from  decreased  productive- 
ness, breeding  value,  cost  of 
maintaining  inspections,  and 
sanitary  service  and  destruc- 
tion of  cattle  in  States  at 
present  trying  to  eradicate 
the  disease    2,117,612 


Total  annual  loss  $14,000,000 

Wn.vT  Eradication  Would  Cost. — These 
statistics  do  not  show  the  true  commer- 
cial importance  of  the  disease.  They  do 
not  answer  the  questions  we  most  want  to 


M.,  of  the  University  of  California. 

know,  namely:  Would  it  be  economical 
for  the  State  to  eradicate  tuberculosis? 
Would  it  be  economical  for  the  average 
dairyman  to  eradicate  tuberculosis? 
■Would  the  cost  be  more  than  the  in- 
creased production  from  the  sound  herds 
obtained?  According  to  Dr.  Melvin's 
statements,  it  would  be  an  economic  ad- 
vantage to  the  public  at  largo  if  the  dis- 


$34.25;  total  value,  $61,273,000.  Number 
of  other  cows,  898,000;  average  farm 
value,  $16.50;  total  value,  $14,817,000. 

After  a  careful  consideration  by  experts 
it  has  been  estimated  that  the  cost  of  test- 
ing all  of  the  cattle  in  New  York  State 
and  reimbursing  the  owners  for  two- 
thirds  of  the  value  of  the  animals,  minus 
the  amount  realized  from  the  sale  of 
carcases  for  beef,  would  be  $8,000,000.  On 
that  basis,  it  would  cost  California 
$2,000,000  to  go  over  the  State  once,  and, 
for  the  United  States,  it  would  cost  $100,- 
000,000. 

Although  the  tuberculin  test  is  the  best 
known  means  of  detecting  tuberculosis  in 
cattle,  experience  has  shown  that  we  can- 
not depend  on  a  sin.gle  test  to  clean  out 


No.  I. 


Tuberculous  Grade  Dairy  Cow.    Her  Physical  Condition  is  Such  That 
She  is  not  ^larketable  for  Beef. 


No.  2.  Tuberculous  Scrub  Dairy  Cow.  Her  Physical  Condition  was  so  Good 
That  She  was  Marl<eted  for  Beef,  But,  on  Being  Killed,  She  was  Found 
to  be  More  Extensively  Diseased  Than  No.  I. 


ease  could  be  entirely  eradicated.  How 
ever,  he  fails  to  estimate  the  sum  of 
money  necessary  to  accomi)lish  this. 

From  the  last  Year  Book  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  I  have 
obtained  the  following  figures: 

NuMisKK  AM)  Value  o!'  Cattle  in  tiik 
IJ.MTEi)  States  in  1910. — Number  of  milk 
cows,  21,810,000;  average  farm  value, 
$35.79;  total  value,  $780,308,000.  Number 
of  other  cows,  47,279,000;  average  farm 
value,  $19.41;  total  value,  $917,453,000. 

NUMHEB  AND  VALUE  OE  CATTLE  IN  CALI- 
FORNIA IN  1910. — Number  of  milk  cows, 
453,000;  average  farm  value,  $38.40;  total 
value,  $17,357,000.  Number  of  other  cows, 
1,120,000;  average  farm  value,  $20.10; 
total  value,  $22,512,000. 

Number  and  Value  oe  Cattle  in  New 
York  State  in  1910. — Number  of  milk 
cows,    1,789,000;    average    farm  value, 


tuberculosis  from  a  badly  infected  herd, 
even  under  the  most  favorable  conditions. 
After  a  herd  has  been  tested,  and  every 
reacting  animal  removed,  re-infection  may 
take  place;  and,  at  a  subsequent  test,  six 
months  or  a  year  later,  a  number  of  the 
remaining  cows  may  react.  It  is  only  by 
repeated  tests  followed  by  the  removal  of 
the  reacting  cattle,  and  through  the  dis- 
infection of  all  buildings  and  corrals  oc- 
cupied by  them,  that  infected  dairies  can 
get  rid  of  all  their  tuberculous  animals. 
There  are  other  methods  mentioned  later 
for  dealing  with  bovine  tuberculosis  which 
need  not  be  considered  in  estimating  the 
cost  of  an  attempt  by  the  State  to  eradi- 
cate the  disease  from  dairies.  The  ex- 
pense, then,  of  eradicating  bovine  tubercu- 
losis in  this  State  would  not  be  simply  the 
$2,000,000  necessary  to  have  all  the  cattle 
tested  and  reimburse  the  owners  in  part 


for  the  loss  of  condemned  animals,  but 
this  testing  would  have  to  be  repeated 
several  times.  It  is  doubtful,  even  then, 
if  the  disease  could  be  entirely  eradicated 
it;  this  way,  although,  its  frequency  would 
be  greatly  reduced. 

Let  us  pass  on  now  from  the  estimate 
of  the  cost  in  general  to  a  consideration 
of  what  it  would  cost  the  dairyman  who 
owns  the  cows.  To  obtain  and  maintain 
a  herd  free  from  tuberculosis  means  con- 
siderable expense,  and  the  average  dairy- 
man fails  to  see  much  advantage  or  large 
economic  returns  from  a  sound  herd.  An 
analysis  of  his  situation  may  help  us  to 
understand  why. 

Economic  Importance  of  Tuberculosis 
IN  Pure-Bked  Herd.s. — Dairies  may  be  di- 
vided into  four  classes  with  respect  to  the 
quality  and  productive  efficiency  of  the 
cows.  First,  although  not  necessarily  the 
best  under  all  circumstanaces,  is  the  pure- 
bred herd.  To  the  owners  of  most  pure- 
bred herds  the  milk  or  butter-fat  produc- 
tion of  the  herd  is  a  matter  of  secondary 
importance  the  chief  source  of  Income 
being  from  the  sale  of  the  animals  for 
breeding  purposes.  Tuberculosis  is  a 
problem  of  more  economic  importance  in 
pure-bred  herds  than  in  other  classes  of 
dairies  because  the  animals  are  valuable 
as  individuals.  When  a  pure-bred  dairy 
cow  develops  clinical  tuberculosis  the  loss 
to  the  owner  amounts  to  the  entire  value 
of  the  animal  which  may  vary  from  $100 
to  $1000  or  more.  At  the  "Breeders'  Con- 
signment Sale"  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  on 
June  8,  a  ten  months  old  bull  calf  sold 
for  $10,000.  When  a  scrub  cow  develops 
clinical  tuberculosis  the  loss  should  be 
fiom  $25  to  $60,  but  usually  it  is  not,  for 
she  is  sold  to  a  cheap  butcher  for  from 
$15  to  $30.  That  is  one  argument  ad- 
vanced by  unprogressive  dairymen  against 
the  adoption  of  pure-bred  dairy  stock. 

Laws  prohiuiting  the  interstate  ship- 
ment of  cattle  unless  they  have  passed  a 
tuberculin  test  have  been  enacted  by 
many  States.  At  the  last  session  of  the 
California  legislature  a  law  was  passed 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  stock  un- 
less tested  by  a  trained  veterinarian. 
This  legislation  directly  affects  the  owner 
of  pure-bred  stock,  as  he  depends  largel.\' 
on  the  sale  of  stock  which  is  to  be  shipped 
interstate.  In  addition  to  the  above 
reasons  which  render  it  economical  for 
the  owner  of  pure-bred  stock  to  eradicate 
tuberculosis  is  the  requirement  of  many 
buyers  who  insist  that  their  animals  be 
purchased  subject  to  test.  It  is  not  the 
loss  from  tuberculosis  that  the  owner  of 
the  pure-bred  herd  fears  most.  If  his 
herd  is  badly  tuberculous  the  thing  he 
most  fears  is  publicity.  The  reputation 
of  the  breeder  of  fine  stock  and  the  repu- 
tation of  every  one  of  his  animals  is  in- 
jured by  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
presence  of  disease  in  his  herd.  It  was 
not  actually  proven  personal  merit  that 
caused  the  bids  on  the  calf  at  the  Breed- 
ers' Consignment  Sale  to  mount  up  to 
$10,000.  It  was  the  reputation  of  his 
mother,  and  grandmother,  and  great- 
grandmother,  who,  by  the  way,  was  a 
California  cow.  However,  tuberculosis  is 
not  so  great  an  injury  to  a  cow's  reputa- 

(Continued  on  Page  231.) 
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California  Weather  Record. 


The  followinp;  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m.,  Sept.       1911 : 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Eureka  

.16 

.;52 

,49 

64 

46 

Red  HlulT  

00 

.04 

.14 

90 

50 

Sacramento  

00 

00 

.09 

88 

50 

San  Francisco .. 

00 

T 

.01 

72 

52 

San  Jose  

00 

00 

.12 

86 

42 

Fresno  

00 

r 

(X) 

92 

54 

Independence... 

00 

.10 

00 

86 

46 

San  Luis  Obispo 

00 

T 

.06 

82 

42 

Los  Angeles  

00 

T 

00 

82 

56 

San  Diego  

00 

.12 

00 

74 

54 

The  Week. 

Now  that  tht'  fairs  are  nearly  over,  and  the 
elouds  are  rolling?  over  the  mountains  and  thi' 
aviators  tiying:  throufrh  them  in  their  cross-conti- 
iienl  volatilities,  thouiU'hts  naturally  turn  to  the 
autumnal  e(iuiuox  and  the  dawniiiy  of  a  new 
spring  time  in  California.  The  feel  of  the  rains 
is  in  the  air.  Already  showers  have  fallen  in  the 
nortliern  eounties  and  weather  foreeasts  for  cen- 
tral California  have  promised  but  not  produced 
them.  It  is  fortunately  that  way  usually,  for  it 
{generally  takes  the  climate  of  California  a  few 
days  or  weeks  to  eateh  up  with  what  is  prescribed 
for  it  as  seasonable.  Besides  we  are  not  siy:hint>; 
for  vei-y  early  rains;  there  is  still  nuieh  fruit  to 
gather  and  much  lield  produce  to  be  moved  to 
cover,  aiul  there  is  little  profit  anyway  in  Sej)- 
tcnilier  rains  which  waste  their  substance  on  the 
arid  air.  kStill  we  must  ease  our  conscience  I)y  ex- 
pression of  the  usual  warninif  that  rains  are  due 
and  tiiat  the  wis(!  farmer  who  wishes  to  get  ex- 
po.sed  property  out  of  their  reach  or  to  get  the 
most  money  out  of  crops  by  early  tillage  and  earl.v 
]>]anting.  which  are  both  too  good  to  be  lost  by 
unri'adiness  in  this  State,  must  bestir  himself, 
cease  his  midsummer  recreations  and  get  every- 
tiiing  in  shape  for  a  new  year's  production.  For, 
let  the  newcomer  be  advised,  we  are  api)i'oaehing 
the  beginning  of  the  growing  year  and  not  the 
closing  of  it,  as  wintry-climate  calculations  are. 
and  now  is  the  time  to  plan  and  prepare  to  pur- 
( liase  tillage  and  sowing  implements  and  supplies 
and  to  start  the  brisk  fall  trade  which  is  so  essen- 
tial to  the  business  success  of  manufacturers  and 
purveyors.  It  is  the  right  time  of  the  year  to  give 
extra  attention  to  our  advertising  pages  to  see 
who  offers  the  best  things  in  lands,  implements, 
trees  and  plants,  .seed.s,  live  stock  for  coming  pas- 
turage, and,  in  fact,  the  whole  li.st  of  farming  sup- 
plies without  which  in  good  readiness  no  man  can 
farm  satisfactorily  and  profitably.  This  is  the 
duty  which  precedes  the  rains — and  the  rains  are 
on  their  way. 

Mr.  Kipling  Not  a  Reciprocator. 

It  .seems  that  Mr.  Kudyard  Kipling  does  not 
reciprocate  the  kindly  feeling  which  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  has  proclaimed  for  Canada. 
Whether  Canada  will  follow  the  view  of  Presi- 
dent Taft  or  Mr.  Kipling  seems  to  be  considerably 
in  doubt,  for  there  has  been  lively  campaigning 


pro  and  con  in  preparation  for  an  election  which 
will  give  Canadians  a  chance  to  vote  their  will  on 
reciproeitv-  before  we  reach  another  issue,  if  we 
mistake  not.  Editorially  we  shall  wear  no  crejjc 
if  the  Canadians  knock  reciprocity  into  a  cocked 
hat.  because,  in  its  essence,  reciprocity  is  a  half- 
loaf  device  of  the  free-traders,  and,  in  its  opera- 
tion, will  help  certain  interests  which  are  not 
largely  agricultural.  For  this  reason  we  do  not 
care  Avhat  Mr.  Kipling  does  to  it.  We  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  it  may  be  a  thing  of  the  soul,  as 
Mr.  Kii)ling  suggests,  but  we  are  not  ready  to  go 
quite  as  far  as  he  does,  and  denounce  it  as  an 
aflfair  of  lost  souls — as  be  does  in  tliese  words: 
"I  do  not  understand  how  9.(KI(),()0()  peojile  can 
enter  into  such  arrangements  as  are  proposed  with 
!)(),000.(K)0  strangers  on  an  open  frontier  of  4000 
miles  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  their  national 
integrity.  It  is  her  own  soul  that  Canada  risks 
today.  Once  that  soul  is  ])awne(!  for  any  consid- 
eration, Canada  nuist  inevitably  conform  to  com- 
mercial, legal,  financial,  social  and  ethical  stand- 
ards which  will  be  imposed  upon  her  by  the  sheer 
admitted  weight  of  the  United  States." 

In  these  words  Mr.  Kipling  seems  to  pay  an 
unconscious  tribute  to  the  United  States,  for  we 
must  be  of  superb  national  potency  if  some  .subtle 
and  irresistible  influence  can  proceed  from  the 
products  we  buy  and  sell  to  the  utter  destruction 
of  patriotism  and  loyalty  in  the  peoples  with 
whom  we  trade.  If  in  his  jihenomenal  poetic  in- 
sight Mr.  Kipling  discerns  this,  all  other  emperors 
as  well  as  he  of  Great  Britain  should  give  heed  to 
it  :  and  if  Mr.  Kipling  should  throw  his  idea  of 
American  prepotency  into  a  poem  there  would  be 
a  shaking  of  thrones  in  the  face  of  which  all  ex- 
isting tremors  would  seem  tokens  of  solidarity. 
To  be  truthful,  as  is  our  wont,  we  must  admit  that 
we  had  no  idea  that  we  were  so  great,  and  had 
never  conceived  such  an  impressive  prophecy  that 
the  world  is  ours,  as  ]\Ir.  Kipling  inadvertently 
voices. 


Mr.  Kipling's  Confusion  of  Ideas. 

It  is  a  little  difficult  to  see  how  Mr.  Kipling  can 
drop  from  this  lofty  conception  of  American  su- 
l)remacy  to  .such  an  erroneous  notion  of  American 
conditions,  and  one  is  left  to  wonder  how  a  i)eop1e 
so  outrageously  profligate  can  be  so  great  as  to 
inspire  such  wholesome  fear.  For,  continuing  his 
appeal  to  Canadian  patrioti-sm  and  loyalty,  Mr. 
Kipling  writes:  "If  these  pro])osals  [of  reci- 
l)rocity|  had  been  made  a  generation  ago,  or  if 
the  Dominion  were  today  poor.  depres.sed  and 
without  hope,  one  would,  perhaps,  understand 
their  being  discu.ssed;  but  Canada  is  nom-  of  these 
things.  Why.  then,  when  she  has  made  herself 
what  she  is.  should  she  throw  the  enormous  gifts 
of  her  inheritance  and  her  future  into  the  hands 
of  a  people  who.  by  their  haste  and  waste,  have 
.so  dissipated  their  own  resources  that  even  before 
national  middle  age  they  are  driven  to  seek  virgin 
fields  for  cheaper  food  and  living?" 

The  fact  is  of  course  that  Americans  are  going 
to  Canada  for  nothing  of  the  kind;  their  aim  is 
higher  living,  as  it  always  has  been  since  the 
American  settlers  began  to  move  westward  from 
the  Atlantic  settlements.  And  it  has  always  been 
attained.  The  movement  has  built  up  the  superior 
civilization  and  wealth  of  the  West.  Canada,  for 
the  development  of  its  far  western  territory,  can 
find  no  such  capable  and  powerftd  peo{)le  any- 
where else  in  the  world.  The  United  States  can 
ill  afford  to  lose  them.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary 
that  they  should  go  to  Canada,  nor  will  they  re- 
main there  long;  the  movement  southward 
through  the  Pacific  Coast  States,  to  secure  more 
delightful  living.s,  by  those  who  have  made  a  good 
turn  in  Canada  is  large  and  marked.   Mr.  Kipling 


should  weep  not  because  these  Americans  are 
likely  to  crowd  out  soulful  Canadians  or  exclude 
others  of  whom  the  mother  country  may  desire 
to  make  Canadians;  the  Americans  will  simply 
skin  them  all  alive  and  return  to  invest  their  gains 
in  this  country;  they  arc  built  that  way.  We  are 
evidently  intlueiieed  in  this  view  by  Mr.  Kipling's 
declaration  about  the  "sheer  admitted  weight  of 
the  United  States." 


The  Value  of  Dissipated  Resources. 

But  what  a  nii.stake  .Mr.  Kijiling  makes  in  his 
coneej)tion  of  Americans  as  moving  upon  Canada 
because  they  have  di.ssipated  their  own  resources 
and  therefore  forced  to  .seek  food  elsewhere.  The 
Americans  who  have  gone  in  largest  numbers  to 
Canada  are  from  the  prairie  States.  These  States 
are  not  declining  in  i)roduction.  l)ut  are  rapidly 
increasing  therein  and  land  values  are  advancing, 
according  to  the  census  of  1910.  most  surprisingly. 
All  the  agricultural  lands  of  the  United  States 
have  more  than  doubled  in  value  during  a  decade 
—from  91/1;  billions  of  dollars  in  l!t()0  to  20i/^.  l)il- 
lions  in  1910.  The  percentages  of  increased  value 
during  the  decade,  in  States  whence  most  new- 
Canadians  have  gone,  are  as  follows:  North  Da- 
kota. 321%  ;  Nebraska,  231%;  Kansas.  188%: 
Iowa,  123%  ;  Missouri,  107%  ;  Illinois.  104%^ :  In- 
diana. 93%;  Minnesota,  82%;  Wisconsin.  71%. 
etc.  This  is  the  region  where,  according  to  Mr. 
Kipling,  "a  people  by  haste  and  waste  have  so 
dissipated  their  own  natural  resources  that  they 
ai-e  driven  even  before  luitional  miildle  age  to 
si-ek  virgin  fields."  Oh.  .Mr.  Kipling!  They  hav 
so  di.ssipated  their  natural  resources  that  they 
have  been  able  to  sell  out  their  lands  for  several 
times  their  former  value  and  they  are  now  taking 
a  chance  at  Canadian  cheap  land.s.  expecting  to 
turn  another  such  a  trick  within  a  decade.  The 
American  people  for  a  century  has  been  buying 
low.  selling  high,  and  moving  on — with  barrels  of 
gold  or  bales  of  high-interest-hearing  notes  as  per- 
sonal baggage.  That  is  the  wax  they  are  going 
to  Canada,  and  that  is  the  way  they  will  he  coming 
out  of  it  again,  all  the  time  living  higher  and  sell- 
ing higher-priced  lands.  Mr.  Kijiling  may  he  wise 
to  fear  them  in  connection  witii  the  emotional 
lambs  of  his  flock — but  they  arc  not  hungry 
wolves,  as  his  poetic  soul  conceives;  tiny  tlo  not 
win  by  "sheer,  admitted  weight" — Ihey  shear 
with  a  fine  hand.  We  reciprocate  ^li-.  Kipling's 
sentiment  concerning  them — but  not  for  his 
reasons. 

The  Farmer  as  a  Capitalist. 

Speaking  about  the  gold  which  pioneering  farm- 
ers get  from  land-dealing  reminds  us  of  anotli  i- 
notion  which  is  not  included  in  Mr.  Kipling's 
prose-poem  upon  American  farming,  but  which 
hears  some  relation  to  it,  viz:  the  American 
farmer  belongs  to  the  capitalistic  class  and  not  to 
the  laboring  class,  and  capitalists  do  not  move  like 
the  hordes  of  Tartary,  whose  antics  seem  to  have 
suggested  the  picture  which  Mr.  Kipling  has  in 
his  mind.  Just  as  soon  as  a  farmer  begins  to  own 
land  and  produce  on  his  own  account  he  becomes 
a  capitalist,  with  all  the  troubles  thereunto  per- 
taining. Take  the  ca.se  of  Mr.  Ceorge  Shima.  who 
has  been  called  the  "potato  king."  at  Stockton. 
Some  may  think  that  Mr.  Shima,  as  a  Japanese, 
might  have  kingly  control  over  his  labor  supply, 
but  Mr.  Shima  says  he  is  not  making  the  money 
he  should  in  the  potato-growing  business.  The 
laborers,  most  of  whom  are  Japanese,  have  be- 
come so  Americanized,  he  .says,  that  they  fre- 
quently strike  for  higher  wages  and  few  hours 
and  one  thing  and  another.  "It's  discouraging," 
says  Mr.  Shima.  "All  the  time  they  strike.  No 
money  in  the  potato  business  when  all  the  time 
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the  men  strike.  Then  the  men  are  not  as  good  as 
they  used  to  be.  They  get  lazy  and  careless. 
Still,  it  is  not  so  bad  as  other  lines  of  business. 
Some  men  have  more  trouble  with  strikes  than  1 
do."  He  has  been  reading  probably  what  the 
I'apers  have  been  saying  about  Mr.  Kruttsehnitt. 
Mr.  Shima's  philosophy  inculcates  resignation. 
Mr.  Kipling  may  need  it  before  he  finishes  with 
American  aggression  in  Canada. 


Is  Fanning  to  Be  a  Great  Trust? 

Of  course  Mr.  Kipling's  swan-song  for  Canada 
and  Mr.  Shima's  lamentations  as  a  suffering  capi- 
talist prepare  us  for  another  great  shock  which 
comes  in  the  form  of  a  prophecy  by  the  Tennessee 
president  of  the  Farmers'  Union,  Mr.  Brooks,  who 
declared  last  week  that  "the  farms  of  America 
will  be  owned  and  controlled  by  the  trusts  within 
the  next  thirty  j'ears  if  farmers  do  not  co-operate 
and  conserve  their  efforts. ' '  Mr.  Brooks  also  de- 
clared that  the  farmers  must  change  their  methods 
and  assist  one  another,  or  they  will  soon  be  the 
playthings  of  the  interests.  lie  pointed  out  that 
the  farmers  are  losing  a  billion  dollars  aniuui]l\ 
in  the  value  of  their  holdings,  while  the  trusts,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  gaining  a  like  sum.  J\Ir. 
Brooks  and  Mr.  Kipling  seem  to  come  up  neck 
and  neck  against  the  census  of  1910,  which,  as  we 
have  already  explained,  shows  a  wonderful  in- 
crease and  not  a  decrease  of  farm  values.  Mi'. 
Brooks  also  receives  a  side  stroke  from  the  same 
census  because  it  declares  that  out  of  a  million 
and  a  half  farms  operated  by  their  owners,  in 
both  1900  and  1910,  there  were  less  than  a  thou- 
sand which  went  away  from  ownership-operation 
Ciuring  the  decade.  Things  may  therefore  be 
going  Mr.  Brook's  way,  but  very  slowly — so 
slowly  that  it  would  take  over  1500  years  for 
American  farmers  to  lose  ownership  of  their  farms 
at  the  current  rate  of  transfer  to  non-operatiii- 
owners;  and,  coming  to  think  of  it,  it  will  ])r()l)- 
ably  take  about  the  same  length  of  time  t'oi'  Mv. 
Kipling's  apprehension  of  the  soul-loss  of  (';uia- 
dians  to  be  realized. 


Our  Editorials  as  a  Factor  in  Health-Cure. 

Turning  now  from  all  the  problems  which  a  fro- 
ward  world  forces  upon  us,  we  are  greatly  en- 
couraged by  the  assurance  that  the  soothing  medi- 
tations which  we  hammer  out  in  these  columns  are 
being  recognized  as  valuable  in  the  less-medicine 
treatments  which  are  prolonging  human  life.  A 
subscriber,  whose  service  in  support  of  this 
journal  is  of  as  long  standing  as  is  his  reputation 
for  truth  in  this  State,  recently  wrote:  "My  wife 
has  not  been  very  well  for  some  time  and  there- 
fore does  not  read  a  great  deal,  but  she  always  in- 
sists upon  reading  the  Rural  P-REea.  When  I 
banded  her  the  last  issue  with  the  remark  that 
the  editorials  were  a  little  longer  than  usual,  she 
took  the  paper  with  animation,  saying:  'If  the 
I  editorials  are  longer,  it  is  all  right;  I  always  read 
everything  in  those  columns'."  We  are  glad  to 
know  that  the  lady's  restoration  to  perfect  health 
is  only  a  matter  of  a  few  more  issues  of  this 
I  journal. 

Queries  and  Replies. 


Treatment  of  Alkali. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  advised  that  in  some  cases 
I  alkali  may  be  drained  and  that  in  others  it  is 
jtreated  with  gypsum.  But  as  to  the  application 
lof  either,  I  have  not  found,  in  my  limited  search, 
jdirections  as  to  how  it  is  done,  and  what  the  cost 
Jwill  be. — Reader,  San  Diego. 

Gypsum  is  not  a  cure  for  alkali,  but  simply  a 
Imeans  of  transforming  black  alkali  into  white, 
jwhich  is  less  corrosive  and  therefore  less  destruct- 
Jive  to  plants,  but  there  may  be  easily  too  much 


white  alkali  present — so  much  that  the  land  would 
be  made  sterile  by  it.  You  cannot  remove  alkali 
by  flooding  unless  two  conditions  can  be  assured: 
first,  that  the  water  is  itself  free  from  alkali  be- 
fore application  to  the  land ;  second,  that  you 
underdrain  the  land  at  a  depth  of  from  three  to 
four  feet  with  tile,  so  that  the  fresh  water  on  the 
surface  can  flow  through  the  soil  into  the  drains, 
carrying  away  from  the  land  the  alkali,  which 
it  dissolves  in  its  course.  To  flood  land  even  with 
fresh  water  without  making  arrangements  for 
carrying  off  the  alkali  water  below,  is  to  increase 
the  alkali  on  the  surface  as  the  water  evaporates, 
and  such  treatment  does  land  injury  rather  than 
benefit.  We  cannot  give  you  any  estimate  as  to 
the  cost  of  washing  out.  It  depends  altogether 
upon  local  conditions :  whether  you  use  hand  work 
or  machinery  for  the  ditching,  and  what  your 
water  will  cost. 


Dry  Plowing  for  Soil  and  Weed  Grovsrth. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  there  any  scientific  reason 
to  support  the  belief  here  that  it  is  injurious  to 
the  soil  to  plow  it  at  this  time  of  year  for  seed- 
ing to  grain  this  fall  and  winter?  Will  dry-plow- 
ing now  cause  a  worse  growth  of  filth  after  the 
rains  than  the  customary  fallowing  in  the  spring? 
Should  the  stubble  be  burned,  or  ])lowed  under? 
— Farmer,  Woodland. 

The  points  against  dry-plowing  to  which  you 
allude  may  arise  from  two  claims  or  beliefs:  first, 
that  turning  up  land  to  the  sun  has  a  tendency  to 
"burn  out  the  humus";  second,  that  dry-plowing 
may  leave  the  land  so  rough  and  cloddy  that  a 
small  rainfall  is  currently  lost  l)y  evaporation  and 
leaves  less  moisture  available  for  a  crop  than  if 
il  is  plowed  in  the  usual  way  after  the  rains. 
The  first  claim  is  probably  largely  fanciful,  so 
far  as  an  uj)turiiiug  in  the  reduced  sunshine  of 
the  autumn  goes.  Whatever  there  may  be  in 
it  would  occur  in  vastly  increased  degree  in  a 
l)i'o])('rly  woi'ked  suiiuuer-fallow,  and  even  that 
is  negligii)le,  because  of  the  greater  advantage 
which  the  summer-fallow  yields.  There  may  be 
cases  in  which  one  will  get  less  growth  on  dry- 
plowing  than  on  winter  ])lowing,  if  the  land  is 
rough  and  the  rain  scant,  and  yet  dry-plowing 
l)efore  the  rains  is  a  foundation  for  moisture  re- 
ception and  retention — if  the  land  is  not  only 
plowed,  but  is  also  harrowed  or  otherwise  worked 
down  out  of  its  large  cloddy  condition.  When 
that  is  done,  dry-plowing  may  be  a  great  help 
toward  early  sowing  and  large  growth  afterward. 
As  for  weeds,  dry-plowing  may  help  their  start- 
ing, but  that  is  an  advantage  and  not  otherwise, 
because  they  can  be  destroyed  by  cultivation  be- 
fore sowing.  If  the  land  is  full  of  weed  seed, 
the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  start  it  and  kill  it. 
The  trouble  with  dry-plowing  probably  arises, 
not  from  the  plowing,  but  from  lack  of  work 
enough  between  the  plowing  and  the  sowing. 
Stubble  should  often  be  burned:  it  depends  upon 
the  soil  and  the  rainfall.  On  a  heavy  soil  with 
a  good  rainfall,  plowing-in  stubble  is  an  addition 
to  the  humus  of  the  soil,  because  conditions  favor 
its  reduction  to  that  form,  and  there  is  moisture 
enough  to  accomplish  that  and  promote  also  a 
satisfactory  growth  of  the  new  crop. 

Gum  Disease. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  the  Experiment  Station 
Bulletin  No.  200.  "Gum  Diseases  of  Citrus  Trees 
ill  California?"  Will  the  same  treatment  be  ap- 
propriate for  gum  disease  of  peach  and  apricot 
trees? — Grower,  Los  Gatos. 

The  same  principles  apply  as  to  other  trees,  but 
the  orange  tree  is  a  very  strong  tree  and  shows 
greater  recuperative  power  under  treatment.  In 
the  case  of  peaches  and  apricots  the  trouble  is 
more  apt  to  be  general  disorganization  of  the  root 
system,  rather  than  a  local  disease  of  part  of  it, 
as  is  sometimes  the  case  in  citrus  trees.   For  this 


reason,  treatment  involves  cure  of  unfavorable 
moisture  conditions,  arranging  hy  drainage  to  see 
that  the  soil  never  holds  too  much  water  and  by 
cultivation  and  irrigation  to  see  that  it  does  not  at 
any  time  become  too  dry.  This  is  also  true  of 
citrus  trees  if  the  disorganization  is  not  merely 
local  near  the  ground  surface. 


Eucalyptus  Clearing. 

To  the  Editor:  Kindly  inform  me  what  is  best 
to  do  with  land  that  is  poor  or  worn  out  after 
a  heavy  growth  of  eucalptus.  I  would  like  to 
get  the  land  in  condition  for  a  vegetable  garden. 
— Reader,  Oakland. 

The  best  treatment  for  land  which  has  carried 
eucalyptus  is  to  break  it  up  deeply  as  soon  as 
moist  enough  to  work  well,  cut  out  all  roots  pos- 
sible, so  that  their  decay  may  not  carry  fungus 
to  the  plants  yon  desire  to  grow,  and  work  in  as 
much  stable  manure  as  you  can  get.  A  depth  of 
several  inches  of  manure  over  the  whole  field  is 
desirable  from  a  market  gardener's  point  of  view. 
Such  material  is  much  better  than  commercial  fer- 
tilizers because  it  adds  humus,  which  increases  the 
friability  of  the  soil  as  well  as  furnishing  plant 
food.  If  the  soil  is  heavy  the  use  of  five  hundred 
pounds  of  ordinary  builders'  lime  to  the  acre  at 
the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season  would  be  very 
desirable. 


Waterproof  Cloth — Market  Prices. 

To  the  Editor :  In  your  issue  of  September  9 
you  give  a  recipe  for  waterproofing  cloth.  After 
having  been  treated  in  the  manner  there  described, 
will  the  cloth  be  soft  and  pliable,  or  hard  and 
brittel,  so  as  to  break  or  crack  ?  Would  a  piece 
of  canvas  treated  in  the  way  described  make  a 
good  .storm  lap-robe  for  driving?  Also,  in  your 
market  reports  you  head  your  report  "Unless 
otherwise  noted  quotations  represent  prices  paid 
to  the  growers."  Does  that  mean  the  price  paid 
for  the  article  delivered  in  San  Francisco :  f.  o.  b. 
cars  or  boat ;  at  place  of  shipment,  or  on  the 
rancli?  Unless  one  knows  on  which  basis  your 
quotations  rest,  one  (^ainiot  figure  accurately 
from  your  (juotations. — Reader.  Redding. 

The  waterproofing  of  cloth  was  for  covering  a 
hot-bed  or  cold-frame  in  propagation  of  plants. 
How  it  would  act  in  folding  or  crea.sing  frequent- 
ly we  do  not  know.  Nothing  but  trial  would  tell. 
Our  market  i:)rices  are  for  San  Francisco  and  refer, 
therefore,  to  produce  delivered  in  San  Francisco 
f()r  sale  here. 


The  Corn-Ear  Worm. 

To  the  Editor :  Do  you  know  any  way  to  get 
rid  of  worms  in  sweet  corn  ?  I  raised  some  very 
good  corn  this  year,  but  nearly  every  ear  has  a 
worm,  and  about  half  of  them  are  so  badly  eaten 
or  soiled  as  to  be  entirely  unfit  for  use.  If  you 
can  suggest  any  way  to  eliminate  them  I  would 
be  very  glad  to  hear  about  it.  How  would  spray- 
ing with  some  of  the  fruit-tree  sprays  do  just  as 
the  silk  comes  out? — Newcomer,  Glenn  county. 

Everything  that  anyone  could  think  of  has  been 
tried  and  no  satisfactory  preventive  has  yet  been 
demonstrated.  Spraying  on  the  silk  was  the  first 
thing  tried  and  nothing  found  which  would  kill 
the  insect  and  save  the  corn.  It  would  take  a  page 
or  two  of  the  paper  to  tell  all  the  things  that  have 
been  tried  to  kill,  catch,  divert  or  otherwise  dis- 
courage this  pest.  You  can  usually  get  a  clean 
late  crop  by  late  sowing  if  the  fall  frosts  do  not 
catch  the  corn.  Probably  some  one  will  demon- 
strate a  recourse  some  day,  but  such  has  not  yet 
arrived. 

Analysis  of  Irrigation  Water. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  tell  me  through  the 
Rt-RAL  Press  if  I  can  have  well  water  examined 
or  analyzed,  and  where,  for  alkali  or  anything 
that  would  make  it  unfit  for  irrigating?  The  soil 
has  never  been  irrigated  and  the  water  ta.stes  of 
alkali. — Subscriber,  South  Dos  Palos. 

Analyses  of  water  proposed  for  drinking  or  ir- 
rigation are  made  free  by  the  University  Experi- 
ment Station  at  Berkeley,  but  before  sending,  you 
should  write  the  station  to  get  instructions  about 
taking  a  satisfactory  sample,  etc. 
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Importance  of  Rotation  in 
Sugar  Beet  Growing. 


[We  have  often  mentioned  the  undesirfibility  of 
srrowing  beets  continuously  on  the  same  land,  and 
yet  some  growers  will  do  it.  Just  now  in  several 
])arts  of  the  State  it  is  l)ecoming  more  disastrous 
because  of  the  infestation  of  the  ground  with 
nematodes  Avhich  practically  destroy  the  eroji 
when  sufficiently  numerous.  So  far  as  now  Ivuown. 
the  ground  is  best  cleared  by  growing  other  crops 
which  they  cannot  live  upon.  This  being  the  case, 
we  hope  our  beet  growing  readers  will  give  heed 
to  reasons  for  rotation  which  are  to  i)e  added  lo 
the  advantage  of  escaping  such  a  serious  pest. 
Such  reasons  we  find  i)ointedly  stated  by  .Mr. 
Truiium  (i.  Palmer  in  a  document  submitted  to 
Congress  in  July  of  the  present  year  by  Seiuitor 
Snioot  of  Utali.  from  which  we  quote. — Editoh.] 

American  and  European  Policies.^"  So  many 
tons  of  beets  per  acre  at  so  nuu'h  per  ton"  is 
the  first  thing  considered  in  America  and  the  last 
thing  in  Europe,  and  if  sugar  beets  failed  to  yield 
a  greater  direct  profit  than  do  other  crops,  thi' 
average  American  farmer  al)andons  the  culture 
and  ai)i)lies  himself  to  growing  the  more  easily 
[)roduced  cereals,  while  the  European  fanner  will 
grow  beets  at  a  considerable  direct  loss  rather 
than  to  abandon  the  culture,  well  knowing  that 
lie  will  far  more  than  make  up  any  losses  on  the 
l)eet  crop  by  the  increased  yields  of  other  crops 
with  which,  for  three  years,  he  follows  beets.  It 
unquestionably  is  true  that,  because  of  the  exceed- 
ingly low  price  of  sugar,  Europe  long  ago  would 
have  ceased  to  produce  sugar  for  export,  if  not 
for  home  consumption,  had  it  not  been  that  beet 
culture  .so  greatly  increases  the  yield  of  all  other 
crops. 

Instead  of  gi'owing  beets  on  the  same  .soil  year 
after  year,  the  European  farmer  rotates  them  with 
other  crops,  sowing  them  on  the  same  soil  as  in- 
fre<iuently  as  possible,  in  order  to  benefit  the  max- 
inuim  area,  never  losing  sight  of  or  sHcrificing 
the  advantages  to  accrue  for  the  following  three 
\ears,  while  tens  of  thousands  of  American  farm- 
ers, sowing  beets  only  for  the  direct  returns,  sow 
them  on  the  same  soil  year  after  year,  thereby 
not  only  losing  the  greatest  profit  beet  cidture 
affords,  but  gradually  wearing  out  their  soils  as 
they  surely  will  be  worn  out  by  croi)i)ing  them 
constantly  to  any  one  thing  year  after  year  with- 
out rotation. 

In  every  community  where  sugar  beets  are  pro- 
duced, there  are  farmers  who.  by  personal  expe- 
rience, have  learned  the  truths  which  Napoleon 
proclaimed  a  century  ago,  and  their  number  is 
increasing  yearly,  but  there  are  thousands  who, 
still  miss  the  main  feature  in  the  culture  of  sugar 
beets  as  thoroughly  as  one  would  miss  it  who  said 
that  a  farmer  painted  his  barn  red  in  order  to 
provide  a  red  building  to  gaze  at.  With  the  Euro- 
pean farmer  the  main  purpose  in  plaidiiig  sugar 
beets  is  to  increase  the  yield  of  his  other  crojjs 
l)y  rotation  with  the  beets,  .pist  as  the  i)rimary 
purpose  of  painting  a  barn  red  or  yellow  is  to 
preserve  the  wood.  With  the  Euro])ean  farmer, 
the  direct  returns  from  a  crop  of  beets  are  as 
truly  an  incident  as  is  the  color  of  the  barn. 

Letters  and  reports  received  from  farmers 
located  in  beet  districts  from  Ohio  on  the  east 
to  Washington  on  the  west  are  sufficient  to  show 
that  with  the  spread  of  the  beet-sugar  industry 
and  the  consequent  adoption  of  proper  cultural 
methods,  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  can 
render  their  soils  even  more  productive  than  are 
the  rejuvenated  soils  of  Europe,  and  that  the 
beneficial  results  to  be  secured  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  crop  are  not  confined  to  restricted 
localities. 

While  corresponding  closely  with  other  reports 
on  file,  the  number  of  reports  is  too  small  to  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  an  accurate  calculation,  but 
that  the  results  obtained  by  these  farmers  approx- 
imate the  results  that  are  obtained  by  other 
equally  intelligent  farmers  and  which  would  be 
obtained  by  them  generally  with  the  further  ex- 


paus'on  of  the  beet-sugar  industry,  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt. 

How  Beet  Growing  Helps  Other  Crops. — The 

average  of  these  .'iO  reports  shows  that  at  the  time 
these  farmers  introduced  beet  culture,  their  yield 
of  wheat  was  above  the  United  States  aver- 
age yield  for  1907.  their  yield  of  barley  was 
higher,  and  their  yield  of  oats  was  70%  higher 
than  the  United  States  average.  .Xotwithstanding 
this  f  act.  i)y  the  introduction  of  beet  culture  as 
a  rotating  crop,  they  increa.sed  their  acreage  yield 
of  wlieat  42.5%.  their  barley  78. and  their 
oats  71.8%.  If,  through  the  general  introduction 
of  l)eet  culture,  all  of  our  farmers  should  increase 
tiu'ir  yields  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  a  like  luim- 
ber  of  bushels  per  acre,  based  on  l!tO!l  farm  jjrices, 
they  would  be  richer  by  a  billion  and  a  quarter 
dollars  a  year,  and  if  they  brought  their  yields 
up  to  those  now  secured  by  these  farmers,  their 
extra  yiehl  of  these  erojis.  on  the  same  acreage, 
would  be  worth  $2,000,000,000  a  year. 

The  average  acreage  yield  of  sugar  beets  se- 
cured by  these  farmers  was  141/;.  tons  per  acre. 
One  report  on  alfalfa  shows  an  increase  of  1  ton 
and  another  of  2  tons  per  acre,  while  one  report 
on  beans  shows  an  increase  of  5  bushels  per  acre 
antl  another  6  bushels.  One  report  on  potatoes 
shows  an  increase  from  a  merely  nominal  yield, 
to  200  sacks,  or  nearly  three  times  the  average 
United  States  yield.  Whether  with  the  general 
iatroduction  of  sugar-beet  culture,  the  acreage 
yields  of  all  our  farmers  would  be  increased  as 
much,  or  more  or  less,  cannot  be  determined. 
That  they  could  do  it.  there  is  no  (juestion.  but 
that  some  still  would  farm  in  a  shiftless  manner, 
is  altogether  probable. 

Averages  of  the  rei)orts  show  the  average  acre- 
age yield  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  prior  and 
sub,se(|uent  to  the  introduction  of  sugar  lieets  as 
a  rotating  crop  in  the  year  1907: 

Wheat.  Harley.  Oats. 
Average  United  States  yield 

per  acre,  bushels   1.').8       24.:}  .}().;} 

Average   (rcrmaii  yield  per 

acre,  bushels  .  . ".   ;}0..")       ;}!).4  T)!).! 

Excess    (ierman    \ield  ])er 

acre,  bushels  .  ."   14.7        1.').!  28.8 

R^xcess    (ierman    yield  per 

acre.  i)er  cent.."   !i;{.0       (i2.0  !),").0 

Average  yield  per  acre  prior 

to  sugar  beets,  bushels.  .  .  2t).!i  :}2.7  40.2 
Average  yield  per  acre  after 

sugar  beets,  bushels   4;}.()       .')8.4  6'J.l 

Excess  yield   per   acre  by 

rotating  Avith  sugar  beets. 

bushels    l(i.7       2.'). 7  2S.9 

Increase  in  yield  ])er  aci-e, 

per  cent    42.5       78.6  71.8 

Yield  per  acre  in  excess  of 

U.  S.  average,  bushels...  27.8  :{4.1  :W.8 
E.xcess    of     r.    S.  average 

yield,  per  cent  17t).0      14(1.0  127.0 

Yield  ])er  acre  in  excess  of 

(ierman  av.  yield,  bushels  l:?.l  19.0  10.0 
Excess  of  (ierman  av.  yield. 

I)er  cent   ".  .  . .  .  4.'J.0       48.0  Ki.O 

Included  in  the  foregoing  tabulation  is  the  re- 
port of  1).  J.  Murphy,  of  Chico,  superintendent 
of  the  heirs  of  James  I'lielan,  operating  an  8000- 
acre  farm  with  8000  acres  under  cultivation,  who 
has  grown  sugar  beets  for  five  years  and  has  600 
acres  to  beets.  He  secures  a  yield  of  12  to  20 
tons  and  i)ractices  a  rotation  system  consi.sting 
of  wheat,  followed  by  barley,  then  pasture  of 
voluntai-y  wheat  or  barley,  followed  by  sugar 
beets.  Plows  12  inches  deep.  Reports  an  in- 
crease in  yield  of  wheat,  due  to  sugar-beet  rota- 
tion, from  10  to  12  bags  of  138  pounds  each  to 
15  bags  of  140  pounds  each  :  of  barley,  from  16 
bags  of  108  pounds  each  to  24  bags  of  108  pounds 
each. 


SOIL  CONDITIONS  NEEDING  CORRECTION. 


To  the  ^]ditor:  I  wonder  if  you  can  hel()  me 
to  solve  the  following  problem.    I  have  an  or- 


ange grove  the  greater  ])ortion  of  which  shows 
nuich  mottling  and  in  which  there  are  sonu'  very 
poor  stunted  trees.  In  furtherance  of  my  attempt 
to  discover  the  cause,  I  have  taken  a "  j)ost-hol.' 
auger  and  tested  (he  condition  of  the  soil  in 
several  places.  I  first  .selected  the  two  wor.st 
trees  in  the  grove,  which  happened  to  be  next 
each  other.  They  are  more  like  corn  brooms  set 
on  end  than  orange  trees;  having  nothing  but 
a  tuft  of  stiff  short  growths  standing  quite  up- 
right and  very  yellow,  instead  of  the  luxuriant 
drooping  twigs  natural  to  the  orange  tree.  I 
made  a  hole  from  3  feet  to  3  feet  6  inches  deep 
half  way  between  these  two  trees,  in  the  line 
of  the  trees,  not  in  the  space  where  the  irriga- 
tion furrows  run.  I  found  this  quite  wet  \nitil 
at  3-foot  depth  the  soil  was  saturated. 

I  next  .selected  the  two  best  trees  I  could  find. 
These  hapi)ened  to  be  (pute  near  the  i)ad  ones 
and  next  each  other.  I  made  a  similar  hole,  and 
found  the  soil  <piite  dry  for  at  least  2  feet  down 
and  then  ju.st  a  trace  of  dampness.  The  soil  in 
the  space  where  the  irrigating  furrows  run  was 
nicely  damj),  but  not  over  wet. 

I  repeated  this  with  two  m(u-e  yood  trees  in 
another  row  with  similar  i-esults. 

In  the  next  row  to  these,  and  only  one  tree 
farther  along  the  row,  came  two  very  poor  trees, 
and  here  the  soil  was  wet,  but  not  quite  .so  bad  as 
in  the  first  instance.  I  contiiuied  right  through 
the  grove  with  very  similar  results.  1  enclose  a 
rough  diagram  of  part  of  the  orchard,  showing 
how  the  trees  are  located. 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  poor  trees  are 
waterlogged  and  that  this  has  caused  them  to  be 
stunted.  Do  you  think  I  am  correct?  And.  if 
.so,  can  you  suggest  a  remedy  ? 

It  appears  to  me  impossible  to  keep  the  water 
from  isolated  trees  when  irrigating,  and  to  give 
less  water  to  all  would  probably  injure  tlie  rest. 
.Moreover,  in  winter  when  the  ground  is  wet  with 
rain,  these  waterlogged  trees  would  be  kept  very 
wet  indeed. 

Also,  can  you  suggest  an  explanation  of  (he 
wet  spots  being  of  so  small  an  area,  with  dry 
spots  so  ver\'  near  .'  Is  linu'  or  gypsum  of  any 
use  in  such  a  case?  (iitowKU. 

Riverside  count.v. 

I  We  have  read  with  nnich  interest  your  lettei- 
and  studied  the  accom[)anying  d'agrani.  They 
seem  to  be  a  perfect  demonstration  tluit  xour  or- 
chard needs  underdrainage,  and  your  difficulty 
would  i)robably  disappear  if  you  could  lay  tile  to 
a  depth  of  'Sy^  feet,  so  as  to  reach  the  spots 
where  the  water  accumulates  and  coiniect  them 
in  such  a  way  as  to  get  a  good  oidfiow  for  the 
surphis  water.  So  far  as  the  trees  are  marked 
in  your  map.  this  would  seem  to  be  feasible,  but 
you  must  determine  elevations  so  as  to  know  in 
what  directions  to  lead  your  drains.  This,  of 
course,  we  cannot  determ'ne  from  a  fiat  map. 

One  could  not  tell  exactly  why  water  gathers 
in  these  places  without  subterranean  vision.  If 
you  have  such  drainage  as  is  proposed  for  the 
bad  places,  you  can  irrigate  the  balance  of  the 
trees  more  rationally  aiid  safely  than  when  you 
know  you  are  ruining  one  part  of  the  orcharil 
in  an  effort  to  improve  the  other  Xo  application 
will  be  of  any  particular  value  until  drainage  's 
l)rovided  and  soil-moistnre  conditions  nuide  uni- 
formly good. — Editor.] 


COLORS  IN  FRUITS  AND  HONEY. 


To  the  Editor:  Many  times  there  have  ap- 
peared in  the  agricultural  pai)ers  articles  com- 
menting upon  the  slow  sale  of  varieties  of  fruits 
which  do  not  bear  high  color;  we  all  know  that 
numy  highly  colored  varieties  of  fruits,  such  as 
api)les,  pears,  and  peaches,  are  not  as  rich  in 
fiavor  or  as  eatable  as  some  of  the  plainer  and 
less  colored  varieties.  At  the  fruit  exhibit.  »>f 
the  State  Fair  at  Sacramento  la.st  week.  I  ob- 
served that  nearly  every  exhibitor  took  special 
l)ains  to  set  forward  the  highly  colored  varieties. 
Xow,  is  this  not  a  mistake?  Should  the  public 
be  blamed  for  calling  for  and  selecting  these 
highly  colored  fruits,  when  the  growers  make 
every  effort  to  adverti.se  only  the  highly  colored 
stock?    Would  it  not  be  a  good  thing  to  do  and 
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advisable  for  the  growers  to  show  some  of  the 
lesser  colored  fruits  and  educate  the  public  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  not  always  the  highly  colored 
varieties  that  are  the  best  to  buy? 

Another  exhibit,  very  interesting  and  instruct- 
ive, was  the  collection  of  varieties  of  honey,  show- 
ing the  color,  flavor,  and  physical  peculiarities  of 
the  varieties  of  honey  from  the  different  parts  of 
the  United  States,  with  data  as  to  the  flowers 
furnishing  the  honey.  Quite  a  collection  of  Cali- 
fornia wildflowers  were  shown  with  specimens  of 
the  honey  which  these  flowers  furnish.  All  this 
was  very  interesting  and  in.structive,  and  goes 
to  show  that  many  of  the  immense  fields  of  weeds 
which  we  look  upon  as  a  curse  and  a  nuisance 
are  during  the  whole  season  furnishing  these  ex- 
cellent honeys.  Two  notable  examples  were  the 
common  yellow  tar  weed  and  the  blue  curls.  The 
latter  plant  has  a  rather  offensive  and  disagree- 
able odor,  but  the  honey  produced  from  it  is  excel- 
lent in  quality  and  light  in  color,  which  is  also 
true  of  the  yellow  tar  weed.  Th's  matter  of 
native  wildflowers  is  very  interesting  and  instruct- 
ive. I  do  not  recall  that  this  sub.iect  has  at  any 
time  been  treated  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Puess. 
It  looks  as  if  it  would  be  an  interesting  field  for 
somebody  to  take  up  and  cover  exhaustivel.v.  It 
may  be  that  we  have  at  our  doors  much  valuable 
material  which  we  look  upon  as  absolutely  worth- 
less in  our  native  flora.  J.  A.  Sanfohp. 

Stockton,  Cal. 

I  These  are  very  interesting  suggestions.  Of 
course,  an  exhibit  must  attract,  and  we  know  no 
way  that  the  color  charm  can  be  taken  out  of 
the  human  eye.  Does  Mr.  Sanford  put  the  most 
nioving  medicines  in  his  show-windows  or  his 
highest  colored  merchandise?  The  recognition  of 
the  value  of  the  lower  colored  fruits  is,  however, 
not  uncertain :  the  value  of  the  Bellefleur  and 
Yellow  Newtown  Pippin  apples  is  evidence  of 
that.  The  University  P]xperiinent  Station  will 
soon  publish  a  ])ulletiii  on  California  honey  plants 
which  will  contain  a  vast  amount  of  information 
about  otherwise  ignoble  plants. — Editok.  | 

MELONS  ARE  "FRUITS",  NOT  "VEGETA- 
BLES." 


To  the  P]d!tor:  AVe  had  an  argument  the  other 
(lay  amongst  us  produce  men  whether  the  water- 
melon and  cantaloupe  belong  to  the  vegetable 
or  fruit  kingdom.  Kindly  inform  me  at  your 
earliest  convenience  and  greatly  oblige. 

San  Francisco.  Merchant. 

The  melons  are  un(iuestionably  "fruits"  and 
not  "vegetables."  A  New  York  "exclusive  fruit 
house",  a  few  years  ago,  included  watermelons 
in  its  stock  and  was  taken  to  task  for  having  de- 
parted from  the  "exclusive"  line.  To  decide  the 
matter  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  was 
appealed  to,  and  Wm.  A.  Taylor,  at  that  time 
Assistant  Pomologist,  replied  as  follows: 

"With  regard  to  the  question  whether  the 
watermelon  is  properly  classed  as  a  fruit  or  as 
a  vegetable,  I  would  say  that  while  there  is 
much  difference  of  opinion  among  hortieidturists, 
the  weight  of  authority  appears  to  favor  the  con- 
tention that  they  should  be  classed  as  fruits. 
Melons  (muskmelons  and  watermelons)  are  in- 
eluded  under  fruits  in  all  the  editions  of  Down- 
ing's  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America,  which 
is  generally  accepted  as  the  leading  authority  on 
fruits  in  this  country.  They  are  so  listed  in  the 
American  dict'onaries  and  usually  quoted  with 
fruits  in  price-currents  and  other  commercial 
publications  in  this  country.  The  legal  status  of 
the  watermelon  as  a  fruit  appears  to  have  been 
clearly  established  by  a  decision  of  the  General 
Board  of  Appraisers  rendered  December  30,  1891. 
on  appeal  of  the  case  of  Thos.  II.  Burgess  against 
the  collector  of  customs  at  Nogales,  Arizona,  in 
which  the  decision  was,  in  effect,  that  the  water- 
melon is  known  technically,  popularly,  and  com- 
mereiall.v  as  a  fruit  and  therefore  dutiable  as  a 
green  fruit  rather  than  as  a  vegetable. 

"Whether  this  definition  would  hold  as  regards 
other  countries  than  the  United  States  is  some- 
what uncertain,  as  the  prevailing  customs  regard- 
ing such  matters  differ  very  much  in  different 
countries.    Thus  in  France  the  strawberry  and 


pineapple  are  commonly  catalogued  with  vegeta- 
bles both  in  trade  catalogues  and  in  competitive 
exhibits." 

[In  our  own  books  we  have  deliberately  de- 
parted from  this  classification  from  a  cultural 
point  of  view.  The  growing  methods  for  melons 
unquestionablj'  approach  vegetables  rather  than 
tree,  vine,  or  bush  fruits,  and  so  we  treat  them 
in  our  "California  Vegetables."  The  commercial 
view  is  distinctly  different,  and  it  is  that  which 
our  correspondent  evidently  desires. — Editor. J 


WALNUTS  IN  THE  SAN  JOAQUIN. 

To  the  Editor:  I  would  like  to  ask  your  opin- 
ion as  to  whether  English  walnuts  would  do  well 
in  the  west  side  of  Stanislaus  county  and  what 
you  think  of  the  feasibility  of  pumping  water  out 
of  the  San  Joaquin  river  and  raising  it  four  times 
to  get  it  three  miles  upon  the  land.  I  am  not 
satisfied  that  the  soil  is  first-class,  but  would  like 
more  information  on  above  features.  Would  wal- 
nuts burn  or  blight  in  that  climate?  The  soil  is 
ai)out  30  feet  deep  and  of  a  rather  heavy  loam 
with  some  gravel  mixed  through  it. 

Oakland.  Enquirek. 

I  There  is  no  reason  the  water  should  not  be 
])umped  as  proposed,  providing  the  outfit  for 
power,  pump,  etc.,  is  a  good  one.  Such  deep 
soil  as  you  describe,  with  the  assurance  of  water 
as  it  may  be  needed,  would  furnish  conditions 
favoral)le  for  walnut  growing.  As  to  the  behavior 
of  the  trees,  we  cannot  definitely  state.  As  some 
of  the  places  in  that  region  have  been  long  plant- 
ed, we  should,  endeavor  to  find  walnut  trees  of 
some  little  age  which  would  show  whether  there 
is  much  trouble  from  sunburning  or  not.  Of 
course,  one  has  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  that 
danger  when  he  gets  away  from  the  cooling  influ- 
ences which  come  through  the  gaps  in  the  coast 
range  and  the  greater  atmospheric  moisture  from 
jiroximity  to  the  rivers  and  overflowed  lands.  On 
th(>  strictly  dry  jilaius  there  is  more  or  less  troiible 
with  walnut  burning,  and  no  one  can  definitely 
know  about  it  except  by  observation  of  trees 
wliicli  liave  been  growing  for  a  number  of  years 
and  the  accounts  of  their  condition  during  the 
heated  jteriod. — Editor.] 


WALNUTS  IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 


To  the  Editor:  I  believe  the  walnut  is  grown 
much  more  extensively  in  your  State  than  on  all 
other  parts  of  the  continent,  and  I  want  to  ask 
you  if  it  does  fairly  well  on  deep  sandy  soils. 

I  may  say  that  I  have  a  few  Franquettes  that 
are  hardy  and  thirfty  on  fairly  goocl  soils,  and 
they  have  shown  themselves  very  di'ought  resist- 
ant as  compared  with  apples,  and  their  behavior 
has  led  me  to  think  perhaps  they  would  do  as 
well  or  better  than  the  apple  on  my  light  types 
of  soils.  I  have  as  well  as  the  sandy  soil  a  clay 
with  gravelly  subsoil  from  18  inches  to  about  3 
feet  down.  The  apple,  with  good  care  and  good 
watering,  does  well  as  clover  and  alfalfa  do. 

These  soils  I  have  found  improve  very  quickly 
by  applying  stable  manure  and  green  manuring. 
If  you  could  tell  nie  if  you  think  the  walnut  would 
do  well  with  good  treatment  on  these  soils  I  would 
be  greatly  obliged.  Planter. 

Peachland,  B.  C. 

I  We  hesitate  to  advise  you  about  the  walnut. 
It  will  succeed  with  us  on  deep  sandy  soils,  pro- 
viding moisture  is  always  present  in  the  right 
amount,  neither  too  much  nor  too  little.  We 
should  hesitat(>  to  plant  walnuts  on  land  that 
was  too  dry  for  apples.  Besides  this,  you  have  to 
determine  by  the  behavior  of  trees  old  enough  to 
bear,  whether  they  can  be  trusted  to  bear  or  not. 
You  will  need  a  late  bloomer  jierhaps  even  more 
than  we  do,  and  the  Franquette  is  a  late  bloomer 
and  safe  with  us,  but  whether  it  would  be  safe 
with  you  could  only  be  told  by  experience  or  by 
a  study  of  frost  records  for  the  immediate  place 
.vou  propose  to  plant.     We  have  no  doubt  the 


trees  would  grow  well  under  the  conditions  which 
you  describe,  but  we  do  not  knoAV  whether  they 
would  bear  enough  to  make  them  worth  having. 
You  can  get  Francjuette  nuts  for  seed  from  the 
California  growers,  but  why  do  you  use  English 
walnut  seedlings?  We  are  using  seedlings  of  the 
California  black  walnut,  grafting  them  with  the 
Fanquette  and  other  varieties.  We  do  not  trust 
the  Franquette  or  any  other  nut  on  its  own  seed- 
ling roots  except  in  some  parts  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia where  the  seedling  has  proved  to  be  satis- 
factory and  grafted  trees  are  coming  to  be  more 
popular  there  also. — Editor.] 


PRUNE  TREES  IN  A  WET  PLACE. 

To  the  Editor :  I  wish  your  advice  about  our 
prune  trees.  Cache  creek  flooded  us  this  winter 
to  a  depth  of  from  1  to  3  feet.  Usually  we  irri- 
gate about  June  1,  but  this  year,  owing  to  so 
nuich  flood  water,  we  thought  it  best  to  omit  irri- 
gating. Soon  after  the  trees  leafed  out  we  no- 
ticed a  large  number  of  trees  scattered  all  over 
the  orchard  which  had  but  puny  yellow  leaves, 
also  little  or  no  fruit,  and  they  have  been  sick- 
looking  all  year;  most  of  the  fruit  in  the  mean- 
time dropping.  It  looks  very  serious  to  me  right 
now.  I  thought  it  might  be  sour  sap — the  hot 
spell  late  in  March  forcing  the  sap  unnaturally 
and  the  cold  spell  during  and  after  April  driving 
it  back.  I  cannot  think  what  else  it  is.  Can  you 
give  me  any  idea  what  it  is.  and  the  best  thing 
to  do?  Grower. 

Woodland. 

[We  can  only  suggest  that  trees  which  manifest 
such  sickness  as  you  describe  should  have  been 
cut  back  earlier  in  the  season  to  reduce  the  burden 
upon  the  roots,  which  are  probably  out  of  condi- 
tion because  of  the  Avinter  flooding,  the  distress 
of  the  tree  being  aggravated  by  the  spring  tem- 
perature fluctuations  which  you  mention.  The 
soil  under  such  trees  should  now  be  examined  by 
digging  to  a  depth  of  three  feet  or  so,  and  if 
found  rather  dry,  irrigation  water  should  be  ap- 
plied to  such  arees  as  soon  as  possible,  otherwise 
you  are  likely  to  lose  them  all,  because  by  their 
in,jured  root  system  they  cannot  take  moisture 
as  widely  as  would  a  tree  with  a  strong  root  sys- 
tem, ('ntting  back  and  irrigation  are  the  only 
things  which  we  can  now  suggest  as  likely  to  save 
these  trees,  and  this  treatment  should  probably 
have  been  applied  weeks  ago. — Editor.] 


SEEDLESS  GRAPEFRUIT  OF  SIAM. 

Vice  Consul  General  Carl  C.  Hansen  at  Bang- 
kok sends  the  State  Department  some  interesting 
facts  about  the  seedless  pomelos  of  Siam  furnished 
him  by  J.  C.  Barnett,  agricultural  adviser  to  the 
Siamese  Government.  His  satements  about  this 
citrus  fruit,  known  in  the  Ihiited  States  mainly 
as  grapefruit,  follow : 

There  are  three  kinds  of  seedless  pomelos  in 
Siam,  all  presenting  the  same  outward  appear- 
ance, but  differing  in  flavor  and  inside  appear- 
ance ;  two  kinds  have  a  sweet  taste,  but  the  one 
has  a  white  meat  and  the  other  a  red  meat;  the 
third  kind  has  a  white  meat,  but  the  taste  strong- 
ly approaches  sour.  They  are  all  more  or  less 
round  (ball  shaped),  having  diameters  of  4  to 
G  inches.  The  white  is  more  prolific  than  the 
red.  The  trees  grow  10  to  15  feet  high,  begin 
bearing  at  4  years  old,  and  continue  to  bear  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  One  tree  oi'- 
dinarily  produces  about  100  pomelos  in  one  year. 
During  the  dry  season  the  pomelos  yield  no  seed, 
but  during  a  rainy  season  they  sometimes  con- 
tain many  seeds.  The  trees  like  salt  water.  When 
the  orchards  are  not  overflowed  by  the  sea  water, 
it  is  the  custom  to  apply  aliout  two  pounds  of 
salt  to  each  tree. 

[This  is  to  us  rather  a  new  idea  in  citrus  gi*0Av- 
ing.  We  have  never  thought  of  using  salt  marsh 
for  these  fruits — in  fact,  we  have  been  getting 
away  from  it  about  as  far  as  possible.  Who 
knows  more  about  it? — Editor.] 
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With  the  Fruit  Men. 

The  Butte  county  supervisors  will  pur- 
chase a  fumigating  outfit  for  the  citrus 


SPECIAL 
FLOWERSEED 
COLLECTION 


will  mail 
you  a  package 
of  FLOWER 
SEEDS  containing 
a  dozen  or  more 
old-fashioned 
hardy  Annual*, 
such  as  PHLOX, 
POPPIES, 
CANDYTUFT, 
MARIGOLD, 
COSMOS,  MIGN- 
ONETTE, Etc. 

You  can  sow  this 
package  of  choice 
seeds  in  out-of-the- 
way  comers  of  the 
garden, in  odd  beds 
around  young  trees 
or  on  embankments 
and  with  little  culti- 
vation you  will 
have  a  mass  of 
gorgeous  and 
c  ontinuous 
blooms,  sweet- 
ly fragrant,  all 
through  summer, 
till  killed  by  frost. 

Thia  package  will  be 
■ent  to  any  addrcu  for 
10c.  initamp*  or  coin. 
Write  Dept.  B 

THE 

Chas.  H.  Lilly 
Co. 

SEATTLE 
For  over  a  decade 
the  leading  seed- 
men  on  IhePacific  Coast. 

1912  SEED 
,  AN  NU AL 

'  Fre* 
I  Requait 


ALF»IIME  HOUSE 

480  Pine  St ,  San  Francisco 

Next  to  California  Market. 
Take  Kearney  8t.  <  ars  at  Ferry  or  Depot. 
RATES: 

With  detsched  bath  50  rents  to  $1.C0  per  night. 

S3.00  to  Sfi.OO  per  weeli. 
With  private  bath         $1.00  to  $1.50  per  night. 

$6  00  to  $7.00  per  week. 

O'BRIEN  &  HAMILTON.  Props. 


growers  and  charge  a  reasonable  fee  for 
its  use. 

The  Selma  cannery  was  forced  to  call 
for  help  from  Fresno  after  the  opening 
of  school  had  taken  away  many  of  the 
young  iieople  working  there. 

A  native  black  ant  that  destroys  scale 
insects  on  citrus  trees  has  been  found  at 
Sundale,  Butte  county,  by  S.  M.  Van 
Esler. 

In  the  monthly  report  of  Commissioner 
Gallaway  of  Sonoma  county  it  is  stated 
that  cool  weather  has  caused  much  aphis 
on  both  ai)ples  and  hops,  for  which  spray- 
ing was  done.  Otherwise  conditions  are 
fine  and  crops  heavy,  except  with  grapes, 
which  are  spotted. 

A  large  exhibit  of  apples  is  to  be  sent 
t.)  the  Watsonville  apple  show  from  Hum- 
boldt county.  The  premiun  list  for  the 
show  has  been  issued.  Cash  prizes  of 
$2,500  will  be  given. 

Apple  shipments  from  Watsonville  are 
delayed  by  cool  weather,  but  15  carloads 
i;oing  out  by  Sept  9,  against  300  in  1910, 
and  some  of  these  were  rejected  for  being 
too  unripe. 

The  Live  Oak-Pennington  Almond  As- 
sociation has  erected  a  warehouse  and 
will  do  its  own  bleaching. 

The  dried  fruit  prices  appear  to  be 
about  the  same  as  last  week,  with  some- 
what better  demand  following  the  recovery 
from  the  bad  slump  in  fresh  fruit  prices 
ia  the  East.  The  dried  peaches  in  the 
San  Joaquin  are  being  rapidly  bought  up 
from  all  who  will  sell  at  10  cents.  Sever- 
al big  sales  have  also  been  made  with 
raisins  at  4'...,  while  prunes  ajjpear  to  be 
selling  readily  at  5'i;.  It  is  claimed  that 
nearly  all  the  apricots  have  been  sold,  al- 
though no  word  has  arrived  here  of  big 
sales  by  the  associations  in  Southern 
California  recently  at  present  prices. 

A  Chinese  fruit  company  at  Hutch  Flat. 
Placer  county,  is  building  a  large  dryer. 
A  cannery  will  probably  be  added  later. 

As  the  drying  season  for  the  prunes  ad 
vances  a  much  greater  shrinkage  than 
was  first  exi)ected  is  found  with  a  cor- 
iesi)onding  decrease  in  the  size  of  the 
crop.  The  basis  price  of  S'-l.  cents  has 
not  changed  but  heavier  premiums  are 
said  to  be  offered  for  the  larger  sizes,  with 
the  packers  having  difficulty  in  filling 
contracts  with  their  buyers. 

A  sport  of  the  Silver  Prune,  which  it  is 
thought  will  be  quite  valuable  for  ship- 
ping has  been  produced  by  .1.  G.  Grundel 
of  the  Alhanibra  valley,  Contra  Costa 
county.  The  fruit  was  found  about  eight 
years  ago  in  an  orchard  at  Alma  in  the 
Santa  Cruz  mountains  and  was  grafted 
on  a  plum  tree  on  Mr.  Grundel's  place, 
later  being  moved  to  its  present  location, 
where  it  has  borne  plentifully  for  the 
flr.st  time.  The  fruit  is  a  tokay  color, 
and  is  otherwise  identcal  with  the  present 
stock.  Only  grafts  are  living  now,  there 
being  no  whole  tree  of  it. 


Notes  on  Grapes. 

Reports  of  a  large  crop  of  grapes  in 
central  California  are  verified  by  Horti- 
cultural Commissioner  Frank  Swett  of 
Contra  Costa  county,  who  has  completed  a 
four  days'  inspection  trip  through  the  in- 
terior valley  from  Stanislaus  county 
north  to  Chico  and  down  the  west  side. 

While  the  grape  crop  in  the  southern 
part  of  San  .Joaquin  was  hard  hit  by 
spring  frosts,  less  damage  seems  to  have 
been  done  in  the  rest  of  the  valley.  To- 
kays promising  the  best  crop  in  history. 
The  quality  and  coloring  will  also  be  bet- 
ter than  usual. 

Wine  grapes  are  also  stated  to  be  bear- 
ing very  well  in  the  valley  and  will  carry 
much  more  acid  than  usual  as  a  result  of 
the  cool  weather  this  summer.  Neither 
table  nor  wine  grapes  have  suffered  from 
disease  to  any  extent,  although  there  has 
been  some  mildew  in  a  number  of  places. 


Fruit  Growers'  Talks 

No.  5— Who's  Who  in  Our  Organization. 

The  NyMlPiii  iiiKltT  » lilrli  ttie  Ciilirorulii  Fruil  niNtriliutorM  mirkx  Im  i>r:ii-- 
tU-nlly  tlinf  of  ii  rlciirliiKT  Iiouho,  oppnitril  In  Hit-  mi>I<>  Inti-rrxtH  of  llu-  iriiK 
Industry. 


itM   iiieiiihtTM  lire: 

E.\HI,  FUl  IT  C  O. 
I'HODI CKRS'  Fill  IT  CO. 
I'lONKER  FKl  IT  »  »». 
FKWK  H.  Bl  <  K  C  O. 
.v.  BLOCK  FUt  IT  CO. 
CilOO.  11.  AM)FKSO\. 


W.  J.  WILSON  *  SOX. 
I'F-XBYN  FUl  IT  CO. 

UKu.  11.  Ki':M,oc;<;  &  so>. 

SCII.N.\BKI.  BItOS.  A:  CO. 
Sll,\  A-BKIt(;TIIOI,nT  CO. 
XKWCASTI.F,   FRI  IT  C<». 


nil  i>r  ivlioin.  inillt  iiliiiilly  anil  <'i>llcflivt'ly,  Ntnnil  rrn<ly  to  liel|i  l■l  <•r.^  i;r<>»i-r 
to  tlir  ntinoHt  of  tlicir  nliilll.v  and  rcKniim-M. 


1008  -1010  seTDnd  street  srcramento 


Pansies 


MORSE'S  , 
Superb  Mixture  of  Giant  Pansies 

Packet  of  500  Seeds,  50  cenU 

These  are  the  very  finest  of  Giant  Pansies  in  all 
shades  and  with  rare  markings  —  the  very  best 
Pansy  seed  anywhere. 

Giant  Flowered  Collection  —  one  package  of  9 
sorts  from  our  Prize  Strain  Mixture — mailed  $1.35. 
For  other  varieties  send  for  our  Fall  Catalogue. 
Pansies  should  be  planted  in  a  box  and  transplanted 
twice  in  order  to  get  the  finest  flowers ;  use  manure.  Sow 
your  pansies  in  the  Fall  —  now  is  the  best  time.  Golden 
Gate  Park  have  already  planted  theirs. 
For  best  Pansy  results 

Morse's  Superb  Mixture 

50  cents  per  Package 


CC  Morse  6- Co. 


San  Francisco 

123  JACKSON  ST. 


HAVE  you  ALFALFA  SEED? 

Send  for  free  leaflet  describing  our  process  of 

RECLEANING  ALFALFA  SEED— BAG  AND  BAO  ALIKE 

and  its  advantage  to  you. 

Write  for  .samples  and  prices  of  Vetch,  Bur  Clover  and  .Alililcitu- Seed, 
the  great  cover  crops. 

MERCANTILE  &  WAREHOUSE  CO.,  1560  5th  St.,  Oakland.  Cal. 


The  cool  weather  here  and  hot  weather 
in  the  Kast  has  tended  to  bring  the  ripen 
ing  of  grapes  both  here  and  there  together 
and  some  diflit-ulty  may  be  had  in  dis 
posing  of  the  table  grapes  profitably,  al 
though  the  fine  quality  will  assist  some 
what. 

The  grape  crop  in  the  coast  counties 
has  been  affected  by  a  decreasing  acreage, 
due  partly  to  the  phylloxera,  and  the 
lessened  output  will  offset  to  some  extent 
the  large  crop  of  the  big  valley.  The 
short  crop  in  the  southern  San  Joaquin 
will  also  be  offset  by  a  larger  crop  than 
usual  in  southern  California. 


'  In  the  consulai-  rejioit  for  September  S 
the  following  wine  grape  prospects  are 
reported  fiom  foreign  countries:  Itiily 
will  have  a  much  larger  crop  than  in  1910, 
but  still  below  normal;  the  consular  dis- 
trict of  Nantes  will  produce  a  less  than 
average  crop:  Germany  expects  only  one- 
half  to  two-thirds  of  normal  output.  In 
Portugal  the  crop  will  be  slightly  less 
than  a  fair  average,  and  crops  in  Servia 
and  Switzerland  are  promising  well. 

A  large  number  of  Greeks  are  being 
brought  into  the  raisin  district  to  assist 
in  harvesting  the  grapes  and  are  taking 
the  place  of  Japanese. 
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fr  HERE  IS  6  YEARS  PROOF 

During  the  last  six  years  the  "Bolton  Orchard  Heaters"  have  proven  their  worth  by  saving  the  fruit  crops  in 
many  sections  of  the  United  States. 

We  have  proved  it  to  the  Apple  Growers  in  Oregon,  Washington,  Colorado,  Missouri  and  Ohio;  the  Strawberry 
Growers  in  Washington ;  the  Peach  Growers  in  Georgia,  and  the  Orange  and  Lemon  Growers  in  California. 

Read  what  the  largest  concern  of  its  kind  in  the  world  says.  (They  will  ship  25,000  cars  of  fruit  this  year.): 

CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  GROWERS  EXCHANGE 

All  Stookhoklers:  I^os  Angeles,  August  31,  1910, 

In  view  of  the  large  damage  by  frost  during  the  last  two  seasons,  the  Supply  Company  has  made 
investigations  of  the  various  methods  of  orchard  heating,  and  some  time  ago  appointed  a  committee  to 
investigate  the  matter  and  make  a  report. 

The  report  of  the  committee  has  been  received,  and  they  unanimously  recommend  the  adoption  of 
the  "Bolton  Orchard  Heater."  which  is  flaring  in  shape,  with  carbureting  and  air  passages,  and  soot  ar- 
rester to  regulate  combustion  and  arrest  the  soot,  and  with  a  cover  to  protect  against  water. 

Tile  committee  reports  that  it  is  their  judgment  and  the  .judgment  of  those  who  liave  witnessed  the 
demonstration,  that  this  is  the  best  and  most  cfflcient  lieater  on  the  market,  and  that  its  points  of 
superiority  are — the  fuel  economy,  the  length  of  time  that  they  burn,  the  small  amount  of  soot  given 
off,  and  their  effectiveness  in  giving  out  heat.  It  is  estimated  that  $2.00  an  acre  per  night  will  cover 
the  fuel  cost  for  these  pots,  and  at  this  nominal  expense,  every  Association  orchard  should  be  pro- 
tected. 

The  demonstrations  for  tliis  pot  have  been  made  at  Pomona  and  Corona,  where  the  principal  grow- 
ers can  give  information  to  all  those  desiring  it.  Yours  truly, 

FRUIT  GROWERS  SUPPLY  CO.. 
(Signed)       A.  E.  Barnes.  Secretary. 

LEX  US  PROVE  IX  XO  YOU 

We  have  done  the  experimenting.    Ours  are  proven  heaters — will  not  burn  out  in  any 
kind  of  wind — 

That's  why  our  competitors  are  making  heaters  as  near  like  ours  as  they  dare. 

Note. —  Orders  must  be  in  30  days  ahead  of  date  of  delivery  if  guarantee  of  delivery 
is  required. 

Frost  Prevention  Co. 


ITO  So.  Broadwav 

LOS  ANGELES 


Bank  of  Italy-  Building 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


F.  H.  HAMMER,  Southern  California  Representative 


Cool  weather  is  retarding  botli  tlte 
piclting  and  curing  of  raisin  grapes  in 
Fresno  county,  and  a  few  growers  are 
piicking  tlieir  grapes  before  tliey  are  fully 
ripe  to  avoid  possible  early  rains.  The 
raisins,  like  prunes,  are  said  to  be  drying 
light,  owing  to  the  cool  season. 

In  Yolo  and  Sutter  counties  much  of  a 
large  crop  of  Thomi)sons  Seedless  grapes 
have  been  shipped  green  instead  of  being 
dried  for  raisins. 

The  grape  growers  of  Santa  Clara 
county  have  decided  that  $18  should  be 
aKked  for  common  varieties  of  wine 
grapes  and  $24  for  choice. 

The  price  of  wine  grapes  in  the  San 
Joaquin  valley  appears  to  be  $10  and  $11 
per  ton  delivered,  with  cull  Tokays  bring- 
ing from  $5  to  $7. 

The  wine  grape  pool  of  1000  tons  at 
Kerman,  Fresno  county,  has  been  sold  to 
the  independent  wineries  for  $10  per  ton. 
Last  year  the  price  in  the  vicinity  was  $8. 

David  Lubin  of  Sacramento  and  the 
International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  in 
an  address  at  Fresno  recently,  stated  that 
accurate  information  regarding  the  size 
of  last  year's  grape  crop,  such  as  the 
P.Mii'ic  RdKAi,  Pkics.s  is  attempting  to 
give  now  for  all  local  crops,  would  have 
dcubled  grape  prices  here  a  year  ago. 

A  large  amoimt  of  raisin  bread  is  to 
be  distributed  during  the  land  shows  in 
the  East  by  the  Fresno  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

According  to  A.  V.  Stubenrauch,  in 
charge  of  the  pre-cooling  investigations 
at  Lodi,  no  definite  results  from  the  pre- 
cooling  of  grapes  will  be  obtained  until 
next  year. 

There  has  been  more  mildew  in  the 
vineyards  of  Livermore  valley  this  year 
than  usual,  and  the  crop  will  be  much  be- 
low average.  In  the  vineyards  along  the 
hills  below  Mission  San  Jose  the  yield 
of  grapes  will  be  large. 


Creneral  Agriculture. 

The  first  car  of  1911  cotton  from  Im- 
perial valley  has  been  sent  to  Bremen, 
Germany,  and  the  first  lot  of  cottonseed 
oil  to  a  Los  Angeles  soap  company.  The 
volunteer  acreage  is  increasing  the  pre- 
dicted output  greatly  and  all  fields  are  in 
fine  condition.  In  the  Palo  Verde  valley 
cotton  is  being  harvested  for  the  first 
time,  and  ginning  on  a  local  gin  will  be- 
gin October  1. 

A  heavy  crop  of  Egyptian  corn  is  being 
harvested  from  the  Huron  country  of  the 
lower  San  Joaquin.  No  floods  have  oc- 
curred and  every  acre  planted  is  said  to 
be  in  good  condition. 

A  large  amount  of  the  hops  that  are 
being  picked  are  being  sent  to  Europe  at 
once  by  many  growers  who  usually  hold 
their  crops  for  some  time. 

The  condition  of  various  crops  through- 
out the  country  on  September  1  is  given 
by  the  crop  reporting  board  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  comparison 
with  September  1,  1910,  as  follows:  Po- 
tatoes, 59.8'/;  and  70.5'/  of  perfect;  wheat, 
j:.5%  and  69.8V,;  oats,  64.5'/,  and  83.3'/,; 
;orn,  70.3'/,  and  70.2'/,;  and  apples,  56.2'/c 
md  46.8'/e. 

W.  E.  Lovdal  has  1600  acres  of  land  in 
•eclamation  districts  785  and  537,  Yolo 
county,  which  he  will  plant  to  fruit  and 
alfalfa. 

The  study  of  agriculture  has  been 
adoi)ted  at  the  Union  High  School  at  Col- 
City,  Colusa  county.  A.  H.  Baird  will  bo 
the  instructor  in  the  subject. 

The  Santa  Rosa  Grange  has  endorsed 
the  movement  for  smaller  grain  sacks. 
The  proposed  sacks  are  to  hold  only  100 
pounds  of  wheat  instead  of  130  and  140 
pounds. 

A  bulletin  of  the  IT.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington  on  the  con- 
dition of  foreign  crops  indicates  that  in 


Europe  the  crop  will  be  slightly  larger 
than  usual.  The  same  thing  is  true  in 
Canada.  In  Russia  prolonged  drouth  has 
caused  great  loss  and  a  big  shortage  will 
result.  In  the  Argentine  and  Chile,  where 
the  seasons  are  reversed,  conditions  are 
favorable  for  the  next  crop. 


Miscellaneous. 

For  preliminary  work  on  the  reclama- 
tion of  the  Yolo  basin,  $250,000  has  been 
subscribed.  To  complete  the  project  will 
cost  $15,000,000. 

The  highest  temperature  for  August  in 
Kings  county,  according  to  County  Treas- 
urer L.  C.  Dunham  was  94  degrees.  In 
Fresno  the  weather  averaged  four  de- 
grees below  normal,  with  100  per  cent  of 
sunshine.  In  Oregon  the  weather  has 
been  warmer  than  average. 

In  the  squirrel  eradication  work  in 
Fresno  county  6975  inspections  of  prop- 
erty have  been  made,  2285  second  inspec- 
tions and  4450  warnings  served. 

The  Webster  ranch  near  Wheatland  has 
been  sold  and  will  be  irrigated  and  sub 
divided. 

Plans  for  an  irrigation  district  at  Wood- 
bridge,  San  Joaquin  county,  have  been 
dropped. 

A  heavy  artesian  flow  has  been  found 
01,  the  Lankershim  ranch  in  the  San  Fer- 
nando valley. 

The  University  of  Ari/.ona  has  issued 
a  bulletin  on  the  ripening  of  the  date, 
which  applies  to  both  Arizona  and  the 
southern  part  of  this  State. 

Residents  of  Bangor,  Butte  county, 
have  requested  the  supervisors  to  place 
a  bounty  on  jack  rabbits,  owing  to  de- 
struction done  by  them. 

An  alfalfa  meal  factory  has  just  been 
completed  at  Salida,  Stanislaus  county. 
The  Orland  mill  is  also  com|)leted  and  in 
operation. 


The  board  of  education  of  Santa  Clara 
county  has  requested  that  all  country 
schools  be  beautified  by  gardens  as  much 
ay  possible. 

The  Southern  Pacific  will  colonize  soon 
a  7700-acre  tract  near  Seco.  Kern  county. 

Property  owners  on  78,720  acres  of  land 
in  Stanislaus  county  will  levy  a  volun- 
tary tax  of  5  cents  an  acre  on  themselves 
to  assist  the  government  in  killing  squir- 
rels. 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Tulare 
county  has  passed  a  resolution  asking  the 
assistance  of  the  federal  government  in 
the  work  of  squirrel  eradication,  espe- 
cially on  government  land  in  that  county. 

A  four-stand  cotton  gin  is  to  be  con- 
structed by  L.  E.  Srack  at  Blythe,  Im- 
perial county,  and  will  be  in  oijeration 
by  October  15. 

According  to  a  report  prepared  for  the 
University  of  California  there  are  250,000 
acres  in  the  citrus  belt  of  Kern  county. 
The  report  states  that  in  the  past  year 
50  carloads  of  citrus  trees  were  planted  in 
the  county. 

Diseased  squirrels  have  been  found  in 
the  Tule  River  Indian  reservation,  and 
it  is  thought  that  they  are  infected  with 
the  bubonic  plague. 

The  town  of  Lindsay,  Fresno  county, 
decided  to  purchase  50  acres  of  the  Na- 
varre ranch,  three  miles  noi-th  of  town, 
to  use  as  a  sewage  farm. 

A  comprehensive  summary  of  the  game 
laws  of  the  United  States  has  been  issued 
as  a  Farmers'  Bulletin  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

The  striking  of  artesian  water  at  Ger- 
mantown,  Glenn  county,  has  resulted  in 
the  letting  of  several  more  contracts  for 
wells. 

The  increased  use  of  pump  irrigation 
around  Dixon,  Solano  county,  has  result- 
ed in  making  a  total  of  75  different 
plants  in  the  neighborhood. 
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A  Dissent  From  the  Doctrine  of 
Protection. 


To  the  Editor:  In  your  issue  of  Au- 
gust 12  occurs  this  sentence:  "Protec- 
tion to  American  industries  and  develop 
ment  of  them  by  protection  is  no  more 
a  political  question  than  patriotism  is: 
In  fact,  protection  is  merely  the  economic 
phase  of  patriotism."  It  is  very  kind  of 
your  paper  to  remind  us  of  such  funda- 
mental facts  from  time  to  time,  lest  we 
forget  them.  In  this  "heydey  of  doctrin 
aires  and  theorists"  one  might  be  led  to 
believe  that  protectionism  is  something 
more,  or  something  less,  than  merely  an 
economic  phase  of  patriotism. 

In  fact,  the  writer,  who  once  upon  a 
time  was  a  believer  in  the  superstition 
of  protectionism,  has  already  been  so  far 
misguided  as  to  believe  it  is  much  more 
than  your  editorial  would  have  one  be 
lieve.  A  system  of  protection  that  enabled 
the  lumber  combines  to  jack  up  the  price 
of  a  certain  grade  of  lumber  from  $12 
per  thousand  to  $30,  and  under  which  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  raised  the 
price  of  pig  iron  from  $9.50  to  $24.50 
per  ton,  and  which  enables  the  sugar  trust 
to  exact  from  all  the  people  50  to  GO'/, 
more  for  their  sugar  than  they  would 
otherwise  have  to  pay,  does  not  appeal  to 
the  writer  as  being  an  expression  of  pure 
patriotism.  O  Patriotism,  what  sins  have 
been  committed  in  thy  name!  Then  again 
one  is  sometimes  led  to  reflect  on  the 
effect  of  this  beneficent  system  on  the 
California  fruit  growers:  how  it  increases 
the  cost  to  the  canners  of  our  fruits  of 
their  tin  cans,  their  sugar,  the  lumber 
of  which  their  boxes  are  made,  and  every 
thing  else  that  goes  into  the  expenses 
of  getting  the  fruit  from  the  grower  to 
the  fellow  who  eats  it.  If  the  canners 
were  relieved  of  this  burden  of  unneces- 
sary expense,  tariff  cost,  on  all  these 
things,  could  they  not  pay  us  a  little 
more  for  our  fruits  without  raising  the 
price  to  the  consumer? 

If  you  answer  "no",  then  would  they 
not  be  able  to  name  lower  prices  to  the 
trade,  and  thus  widen  the  market  and 
increase  the  consumption  of  California 
canned  fruits?  This  increased  demand 
would  inevitably  raise  the  price  which 
fiuit  farmers  would  get  for  their  product. 

Then  again,  if  our  railroads  could  get 
their  steel  rails,  and  lumber,  and  ties, 
and  all  other  materials  that  go  into  the 
making  of  rolling  stock  and  constructing 
railroads  as  cheaply  as  American  tariff- 
protected  combines  sell  such  commodities 
to  foreign  railroads,  then  they  could  and 
would  carry  our  fruits  to  market  for  a 
much  smaller  charge  than  they  now  exact 
foi-  that  service.  This  they  could  do 
without  reducing  dividends,  or  causing 
other  financial  embarrassment,  bectause 
of  the  lower  cost  to  them  of  performing 
the  service.  It  sometimes  occurs  to  the 
normal  mind  that  this  reduced  cost  of 
transportation  might  increase  the  price 
that  shippers  could  pay  to  the  fruit  farm 
er,  or  else  reduce  the  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer, either  of  which  would  be  a  dis- 
tinct gain  over  present  conditions. 

It  would  seem  to  one  in  a  position  to 
take  a  broad  view  of  the  matter,  that  a 
tariff  which  is  levied  on  nearly  every- 
thing under  the  sun  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  making  everything  under  the  sun 
dearer  and  harder  to  get — it  would  seem 
that  such  a  system  must  add  largely  to 
the  cost  of  producing,  not  only  fruits,  but 
pi-actically  everything  else.  How  such  a 
fiscal  system  can  aid  the  average  Cali- 
fornia fruit  grower  is  a  problem  that  has 
never  yet  been  solved  to  the  satisfaction 
of  thoughtful  people  who  have  no  finan- 
cial axes  to  grind  nor  political  aspirations 
to  be  advanced.  These  same  "doctrin- 
aires and  economic  theorists"  have  so  far 


misled  some  public-spirited  and  patriotic 
people  as  to  cause  them  to  believe  that 
piotectionism,  as  it  is  practiced  in  this 
so-called  land  of  the  free,  is  rather  a 
manifestation  of  heartless  greed  than  the 
"economic  phase  of  iiatriotism".  It  is 
conceded,  however,  that  a  large  per  cent 
of  its  devotees  worship  it  as  a  sort  of 
fetich,  something  to  be  revered  without 
rhyme  or  reason. 

The  writer  has  lived  long  enough,  and 
observed  closely  enough,  to  know  that  the 
predictions  of  calamity,  and  the  lugubri- 
ous prophecies  of  the  abomination  of  des- 
olation, so  freely  indulged  in  by  the  re- 
actionary portion  of  the  newspaper  press 
of  the  country  whenever  a  reduction  of 
the  people's  tariff  burdens  is  suggested, 
never  come  true.  All  such  prophets  have 
proved  to  be  false  prophets.  Take  a  few 
instances:  When  the  tariff  tax  was  re- 
moved from  quinine,  and  again  when 
binder  twine  was  taken  from  the  tax 
list  and  placed  on  the  free  list,  and  still 
again  when  copper  in  plates,  bars,  ingots, 
or  pigs  was  made  free  of  tax;  when  each 
of  these  changes  transpired,  which  oc- 
curred at  different  times,  there  went  up 
such  a  wail  of  despair  from  these  organs 
of  class  legislation  as  few  people  are 
privileged  to  hear  in  a  lifetime.  These 
organs  told  the  people,  when  they  had 
overcome  their  agitation  sufficiently  to 
tell  anything,  that  the  factories  engaged 
in  making  these  things  would  all  be 
closed,  their  employees  all  be  turned  out 
to  starve,  and  then  our  people  would  buy 
cheap,  free-trade  quinine,  copjier,  and 
binder  twine  for  a  short  time — yes,  a 
very  short  time — and  then  those  wicked 
foreigners  would  raise  prices  on  us,  and 
the  outrageously  high  prices  they  would 
make  us  pay  would  be  a  caution,  or  words 
to  that  effect.  And  all  this  punishment 
in  the  way  of  high  prices  inflicted  upon 
us  because  we  were  so  foolish  as  to  re- 
move the  protection  the  monopolistic 
combines  which  were  using  the  protective 
tariff  to  shelter  themselves  from  foreign 
competition,  while  they  exacted  all  the 
traffic  would  bear  in  the  way  of  exorbi- 
tant profits. 

Time  and  experience  have  shown  the 
falsity  of  their  sensational  prophecies. 
Each  and  every  prediction  of  disaster  so 
freely  made  by  these  advocates  of  trade 
restriction  has  been  utterly  and  thor- 
oughly disjiroved  by  the  test  of  actual 
experience. 

Now  observe  the  results:  Quinine, 
which  had  been  retailing  at  $1.50  to  $5 
an  ounce,  now  retails  for  35c.  to  50c.  an 
ounce.  Copper  now  sells  for  12r;,c.  per 
liound  as  against  19c.  before  the  removal 
of  the  tax.  Binder  twine  sells  lower 
than  before,  and  we  hear  no  complaints 
from  the  users  of  this  article  as  we  did 
before. 

Now  observe  these  facts:  Before  the 
tariff  was  taken  off  of  these  commodi- 
ties, quinine  sold  much  cheaper  abroad 
than  at  home;  American  copper  sold,  de 
livered,  in  Europe  for  Sc.  a  pound  less 
than  the  price  American  users  were  com- 
pelled to  pay  for  it;  binder  twine  was 
made  almost  exclusively  for  the  home 
market.  Now  quinine,  binder  twine,  and 
copper  are  produced  in  our  country,  not 
only  for  the  home  market,  but  for  the 
world's  markets  as  well.  Copper  is  now 
exported  to  the  extent  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  tons  jier  annum;  binder 
twine  in  thousands  of  tons  in  a  single 
shipment. 

All  three  of  these  lines  of  production 
have  flourished  since  the  change  as  they 
never  flourished  before;  they  have  all 
enormously  increased  their  output,  enor- 
mously increased  the  numbers  of  their 


employees,  and  largely  increased  the 
wages  of  the  workers  in  their  manufac- 
turing establishments. 

Now,  what  of  all  this?  What  does  it 
prove,  or  tend  to  prove?  It  certainly 
tends  to  prove  that  American  producers 
are  neither  infants  nor  paupers.  Take 
away  the  nursing  bottle  and  they  will 
soon  prove  themselves  to  be  adults.  Take 
away  from  the  absorbers  of  wealth  the 
jiower  which  the  tariff  gives  them  to  bur- 


den production,  and  production  will  ad- 
vance by  leaps  and  bounds. 

A   CONSTA.ST  RKAOKR. 

Concord,  Cal.,  Aug.  27. 

I  We  cheerfully  give  our  readers  the 
same  liberty  which  we  claim  for  our- 
selves: to  state  what  we  believe  as  forc- 
ibly as  we  can.  Constant  Reader  is  wel- 
come to  his  place  at  the  bat.  Who  strikes 
next? — Editor.] 
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FUMIGATION  CYANIDE 


IS  THE  IMPORTANT  CONSIDERATION 


The  best  authorities  unanimously  agree  that  for  the  effectual  generation 
of  Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  a  Cyanide  should  not  contain  in  excess  of  1  per  cent 
of  Chloride  of  Sodium  (common  salt).  A  higher  percentage  of  this  ingredient 
materially  reduces  the  available  amount  of  gas  by  the  process  of  decomposi- 
tion. 

It  Is  well  worth  your  while  to  verify  this  statement,  and  when  In  doubt  as 
to  the  Sodium  Chloride  content  of  a  Cyanide,  have  a  reputable  chemist  furnish 
you  an  analysis.    It  may  prove  a  good  investment. 

The  RoeHHier  &  HaMHlacber  Chemical  Co.'a  Special  FamlKatlnK  Cyanide  of 
rotaiMilum  US-U9  per  cent  and  Cyanide  of  Sodium  128-130  per  cent  la  raanafac- 
tured  psprcMMly  (or  fumiKating.  Containn  no  ezceiiH  of  chloride  of  ■odium.  It 
KcneratcH  iiuickly.     Reliable,  KHIclent,  Economical. 


THE  BRAUN  CORPORATION 

SELLING  AGENTS 
363-371  NEW  HIGH  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES 


WHY  you  should  have 

A  Likfreshing  Plant 

BEC/\USE  you  can  easily  and  cheaply  convert  your  perish- 
able fruits  and  vegetables  into  staples. 

UKFRESHED  products  are  .superior  in  every  way — less  loss  of  W(  ight  and 
food  contents — less  sulphur  required.  Superior  flavor  and  keeping  qualities 
— "Just  Like  Fresh."  Cost  of  installing  plant  is  nominal.  E.xpeiise  of  op- 
erating is  less  than  sun  drying.  For  other  reasons  and  full  particulars, 
write  or  call.  Be  sure  to  look  into  this  matter  this  season,  as  it  mill  prove  a 
monej/  maker  for  you. 

THE  CALIFORNIA  LIKFRESH  COMPANY 

THE  WANN  COMPANY,  Selling  Agents 
505  Union  Savings  Bank  Building,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Reference— Wellman  t{obbln8  Mercantile  Co.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


Irrigation 
Problems 

The  <*(»iif luiiiil  rIeiinlnK-uiit  <»f  Merily  ilKchfN  In 
but  one  of  Ihe  iliMiiicreealile  uuil  expeuMlve  fenliireN 
of  «»I(I-Mtyle  IrrlKUtlon  MethodN. 

Why  wiiNf e  time  and  money  in  thin  ^vay,  or  In 
eoNlly  experinieutlnKt  » hen  the  ex|ierlen4>e  and  nd- 
vlee  of  lrrlK:atl4in  KxpertM  Ih  youFM  f<»r  the  aMklnK- 

The  "K.  T.  SVSTKM**  Mill  Molve  thlft.  anti  all  your 
IrrlKiillon  I'rohleniN.  JuhI  ank  for  the  tith  Kdltlon 
of  niir  llri»%\n  Ilo4>k  <free>. 

THE  KELLAR-THOMASON  MFG.  COMPANY 

1234  l  AST  28th  ST..  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


GREENBANK 


Powdered  Caustic  Soda  and  Potasb 
Sllll  the  Best  Fruit  Dip 

T.  W.  Jackson  &  Co.  L^'ili^ 
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Rural  Education  Conference. 


The  California  Country  Life  Commit- 
tee, created  by  action  of  the  First  State 
Country  Lite  Conference,  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  University  of  California 
at  Davis  last  year,  and  in  accordance  with 
resolutions  there  adopted,  issues  a  call  for 
the  appointment  of  delegates  to  a  Rural 
Education  Conference  at  University  Farm, 
Davis,  Saturday,  October  14,  1911,  begin- 
ning at  10:30  a.m. 

While  the  purpose  of  the  Committee 
is  to  further  the  whole  development  of 
country  life  in  this  State,  the  immediate 
object  of  this  conference  will  be  to  dis- 
cuss the  needs  of  rural  schools  and,  if 
deemed  advisable,  make  recommendation? 
to  proper  authorities,  looking  toward  a 
redirection  of  this  important  branch  of 
the  public  school  system.  It  is  charged 
both  in  this  State  and  throughout  the 
Nation,  that  rural  schools  fail  to  fulfill 
their  best  mission  because  they  do  not 
teach  in  terms  of  daily  life  of  pupils, 
nor  seek  to  interest  and  instruct  in  rural 
pursuits,  nor  inijjress  the  value  and  im 
portance  of  country  opportunities,  nor  in 
culcate  country  ideals. 

These  charges,  if  true,  constitute  a  seri 
ous  indictment,  and  we  believe  they 
should  be  given  careful  consideration.  We 
should  also  learn  what  is  being  done  by 
various  agencies  toward  improvement  ana 
redirection  of  rural  schools.  All  these 
points  are  to  be  presented  and  discussed 
at  the  conference  in  order  that  united  ac 
tion  be  secured  and  sure  progress  at 
tained. 

To  the  end  that  the  conference  may  be 
truly  representative  of  those  most  direct 
ly  interested  in  the  rural  schools,  dele- 
gates to  this  conference  are  invited  as 
follows.  The  delegates  are  to  be  appoint 
ed  or  elected,  each  with  alternate,  as  fo! 
lows: 

Five  at  large  by  the  Governor  of  the 
State. 

One  by  each  subordinate  and  Pomona 
Grange. 

One  by  each  local  and  County  Farm 
ers'  Union. 

One  by  each  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Board  of  Trade,  or  Improvement  Club. 

One  by  the  Commonwealth  Club  of  Cal- 
ifornia. 

One  by  each  of  the  six  districts  of  Cal 
ifornia  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

One  by  each  High-  School  teaching  or 
contemplating  teaching  agriculture. 

One  by  each  State  Normal  School. 

One  by  Council  of  Education  of  Cali- 
fornia Teachers'  Association. 

A  rural  schoolteacher  and  a  rural  school 
trustee  to  reijresent  the  County  Trustee 
Institutes,  by  each  County  Superintendent 
of  Schools. 

Of  course,  all  interested  are  invited  to 
attend  as  well  as  those  regularly  ap 
pointed  as  delegates. 

The  conference  will  be  held  at  Univer 
sity  Farm,  Davis,  on  October  14,  when 
the  Farmers'  Short  Courses  are  in  session, 
which  begin  October  2  and  continue  to 
November  18.  A  rate  of  one  and  one- 
third  fare  for  the  round  tiip  to  Davis 
from  all  points  in  California  is  then  in 
effect  on  all  railroads.  Luncheon  for 
delegates  at  University  Farm  dining-hall 
.50  cents  per  plate.  Afternoon  session 
will  be  around  the  tables. 

\V.  A.  Bkard, 
Sacramento,  Chairman. 

LKKOV  A.NDliUSO.N, 

Berkeley,  Secretary. 


AN  ENGLISH  VIEW  OF  HOPS. 


Considering  the  reduced  hop  acreage 
ot  this  country  and  the  supposed  reduc- 
tion in  the  demand  for  beer  through 
the  progress  of  the  i)rohibition  movement, 
the  following  comments  by  the  London 


Farm  and  Home  are  rather  startling: 

There  is  a  notable  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  beer  here  and  upon  the  Con- 
tinent, while  in  America  the  addition  is 
huge.  No  material  increase  in  our  acre- 
age is  apparent,  and  the  Continent  and 
America  show  none.  Market  possibilities 
during  the  ensuing  twelve  months  conse- 
quently present  interesting  features. 

The  general  situation  is,  therefore,  an 
interesting  study,  one  which  should  re- 
pay grower  and  brewer  to  consider,  in 
this  sense,  that  it  would  pay  brewers  to 
induce  a  large  acreage  to  be  cultivated, 
and  for  growers — well,  reasonably-mind- 
ed men  may  easily  assume  the  capacity 
3f  human  ingenuity  when  a  man  is  in 
a  tight  corner. 

Oui-  market  is  in  an  active  state.  High 
prices  are  made  for  the  very  few  1910's  ; 
that  are  available:  and  there  is  a  great 
move  in  old  hops,  which  have  risen  30s. 
per  cwt.  in  ten  days.  The  su;)ply  is  the 
smallest  ever  known.  Everything  now 
■.joints  to  expanding  prices,  and  with  new 
hops  at  the  highest  price  experienced  for 
many  years,  the  older  dates  are  still  very 
-iheap  relatively.  The  stringency  now  in 
being  cannot  be  obviated  for  years  with- 
out a  materially  increased  acreage,  and 
to  accomplish  this  must  surely  be  the  pol- 
icy of  brewers. 


EUROPEAN  FOUL-BROOD 
REPORTED. 


Mr.  L.  .1.  Ray  of  Monrovia  reports  to 
Gleanings  that  Dr.  Phillips,  apiarist  of 
the  Washington  Department,  has  found 
that  the  sample  brood  sent  him  is  affected 
vith  European  foul-brood.  Mr.  Ray  adds: 
'We  are  re-queening  our  apiary  with 
young  Italians  and  are  giving  some  of 
the  worst  diseased  colonies  the  McEvoy 
treatment.  We  have  sent  word  to  the 
county  inspector  to  have  him  examine 
other  apiaries  in  this  vicinity,  as  a  num- 
ber of  bee-keepers  have  complained  of 
chilled  brood  and  pickled  brood  ever 
since  early  spring.  We  have  reason  to 
believe  that  the  malady  is  present  in  a 
number  of  apiaries  in  this  locality." 

In  connection  with  this  statement,  the 
editor  of  Gleanings  says:  "If  European 
foul-brood  has  gotten  a  foothold  in  Cali- 
fornia, the  bee-keepers  of  tha  State  should 
bestir  themselves  from  one  end  of  it  to 
the  other  to  hold  it  in  check.  While  it 
is  easier  to  cure  than  the  American  type 
if  the  disease,  it  spreads  more  rapidly. 
Californit  bee-keepers  should  get  rid  of 
their  old  black  and  hybrid  stock,  and  in- 
troduce Italians." 


BULBS 

For  fall  and  winter  planting;  also  Flower 
Seed.s  for  fall  sowing.  New  Catalogue 
now  ready,  mailed  free  upon  application. 

NOW  IS  THE  Tl.ME  TO  SOW 

l*iiyni'*.H  Itoyiil  Kxliihif i4»n  l*iiuNy  Seed,  the 

best  strain  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  (iliint 
I'erfeelUin  St<iekH  and  Pnyiie*M  C'liriMtiiiiiM 
Flo«erin^  S»ve«-t  I'eiiN,  all  described  in 
the  above  mentioned  Catalogue. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 


215  S.  Main  St., 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


RHUBARB  FOR  PROFIT 

A  FREE  BCOKLET  ON 

Rhubarb  Culture 

$1005  prolit  per  a<:re;  plant  now. 
Herryplan  sofall  sorts.  Cut  this 
adv.  out  and  mall  today. 

J  B.  WAG\FR,      Pasadena,  Cal. 
The  Rhubarb  and  Berry  Specla'Ist 
P 


MELILOTUS  CLOVER 

THE  FAVORITE  COVER  CROP 

This  most  wonderfiil  o(  uitroKen  j^athering  plantM  i>OM.sesNeN 
also  the  ailvantnKe  «t  a  deep  root  system  ^vhieli  brinj^s  up  the 
potash  and  phosphorus  iu  dense  soils.  As  a  producer  of  humus  anil 
nitroK'en  lor  orchards  it  has  no  superior.  Alkali  land  is  made  rieh 
and  productive  >vith  a  few  crops  of  Melilotus  clover. 

Planting'  season  is  near  and  the  prices  on  our  splendid  fresh, 
re-cleaned  seed  will  he  attractive  to  you.  Send  for  our  hooklel  on 
Melilotus  elov«'r.  entitled  "The  (ireat  Cover  Crop." 

We  carry  full  stocks  of  all  other  cover  crop  seed — Vetch,  Kurr 
Clover,  Fenusrreek.  Peas,  Beans,  etc.  Write  for  prices  anil  further 
iuforiiiation. 

"K.\RM<>GI<;UM"  is  a  practical  culture  of  nitro>;en  KatlierinK' 
bacteria  which   is   easily   applieil   anil   will   incre:ise  a   C4»ver  crop 
fifty  to  two  hundred  per  cent.     Our  booklet  on  this  subject  Is  in- 
tcnsel.v  interesting.     Write  Dept.O  for  a  free  copy. 

Seed6PlantCo. 

EsTablisfied J87/. 
326-328-330  50.  MAIN  ST. 

Los  Angeles  ,  California 


LARGEST  CITRUS  NURSERIES  IN  THE  WORLD 

Parties  contemplating  the  planting  of  citrus  groves  this  coming  spring 
will  do  well  to  send  for  our  prices  soon,  as  there  will  evidently  a  a  shortage 
of  strictly  first  class  stock.  Write  today  for  particulars,  or,  better  still,  pay 
us  a  visit  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  show  you  just  what  we  have. 

Our  finely  illustrated  booklet,  "Citrus  Fruits."  covering  the  industry 
from  the  seed  to  the  market,  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  2.5c  in 
ttamps. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAM  DIMAS,  CALIFORNIA 


WE  HAVE  DEMONSTRATED  THAT  WE 
CAN  CURE  THIS  DISEASE 

ROOT  BLIGHT 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  CIRCULAR  No.  5 

PEAR-BLIGHT  REMEDY  COMPANY 

112  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


HIGH  GRADE  CITRUS  TREES 

20  years  experience  enables  us  to  furnish  the  best  absolutely. 
Write,  phone  or  call  for  information.    We  are  here  for  business. 

POLLARD  BROS. 

GORNBR  MISSION  STREET  AND  LOS  ROBLE«  AVE.,  SOUTH  PASADFNA  CAL. 


PUT  YOUR  WATER  JUST   WHERE  NEEDED 


This  cut  lllusti  alus  our  upcclal  pipe  made  for  surface  Irrigation.  We  have  a  drcu'ar 
which  glvts  the  coiiblructiou  of  same  with  prices  and  fully  explains  Its  use,  which  we 
will  cheei  fully  mall  you  If  something  modern  and  economical  appeals  lo  you. 

We  also  manufaclni e  all  tU tings  for  the  pipe,  such  as  ells,  tet  s,  and  gates.  A ddressall 
Inquiries  to  Dept.  A . 

AMES  &  IRVIIM  CO. 

Cor.  8th  and  Irwin  Sit.,  San  F'ranclsco. 

We  also  manufacture  Metal  HooHng,  Conductor  Pipe,  Eave  Troughs,  etc. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Rate.  1  %c.  per  word.  No  order  for  less 
tlian  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  tliese  col- 
umns. 


POSITIONS  WANTED. 


By  capable  young  man,  position  as  man- 
ager or  foreman  on  fruit  ranch.  Refer- 
ences. Address,  Bo.\  61,  R.  F.  D.,  Aptos, 
Cal. 


Land-owners  needing  a  foreman  or  su- 
perintendent will  be  put  in  communica- 
tion with  an  experienced  and  hustling  man 
by  addressing  this  office.  Address  Box  49, 
Pacific  Rural  Press.  420  Market  St.,  San 
I'^rancisco. 


Young  ranch  manager  can  quality  as 
partner  in  development  of  either  range  or 
intensive  proposition;  reputation  estab- 
lished; would  lease  large  area  or  manage 
estate  on  salary  and  percentage  l)asis; 
references  and  evidence  of  ability  at  hand. 
W.  A.  F.,  1011  Front  St.,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


FOR   SALE — MISCELK.WEOl'S. 

Air-slacked  lime;  gypsum-manure  in  car 
lots.  Special  terms  for  an  early  reply. 
Dept.  A,  733  Merchants'  Exchange,  San 
Francisco. 

TRACTION    ENGINE    MEN.  ATTENTION: 

For  suit-,  two  10-disc  Spalding-llobhins 
disc  plows  with  26-inch  discs  whicli  will 
cut  14  feet  wide  and  from  3  to  10  Indies 
deep.  Most  perfect  traction  engine  plow 
made.  Plowing  hard  dry  land  is  wliere 
this  plow  excels  all  others.  Address. 
"Plow,"  62  Post  St.  (Room  232),  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


FARM  LANDS. 


Sacramento  Valley  land;  best  and  cheap- 
est land  in  the  market  today;  excellent 
for  hogs,  alfalfa,  dairying,  fruits,  vegeta- 
bles; irrigated  and  sub-irrigated;  no  fail- 
ure of  crops.  W.  H.  Meyers.  755  Phelan 
Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

$1000.  About  20  acres  suitable  for  fruits, 
dairy  and  poultry,  %  mile  from  Nevada 
City,  Cal.  Excellent  local  market.  tJood 
5-room  house  and  buildings.  Ideal  cli- 
mate, fine  scenery.  Plenty  of  wood.  Water 
for  irrigation.  A  comfortable  home  that 
will  make  you  a  good  living.  A  bargain. 
Address,  Owner,  care  Pacific  Rural  Press, 
San  Francisco. 

$1500.  Eighty  acres  in  Browns  Valley 
Irrigation  District,  near  Marysville,  Cal. 
Thirty  acres  cultivated,  balance  oak  tim- 
ber and  pasture;  S-room  house;  school 
across  the  road.  Address,  Owner,  care 
Pacific  Rural  Press,  San  Franscisco. 


ALFALFA 
DAIRYING 
HOG  RAISING 

LITTLE  IRRIGATED  FARMS 

In  the  San  .loaquln  Valley. 
Uich,  sandy  loam  soil.  Brings 
quick  returns.  First  buyers 
California  farmers.  2000  acres 
sold  in  five  mouths.  Some  of 
the  land  already  under  culti- 
vation. 

Write    today    for  illustrated 
booklet. 

MERCED  COLONIES 

(Send  this  to  us) 


CO-OPERATIVE  LAND  4  TRUST  CO. 

"Lands  that  produce  wealth" 
595  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

(Pleaae  lend  me  literature  on  Merced  Colony  No.  2) 


NAME  

ADDRESS . 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING 

Our  Importation  of  L)ut<h  Bulbs  will 
arrive  about  September  loth.  This  stock 
is  the  very  best,  and  our  prices  are  low. 
Send  for  Free  Catalog  at  once.  Also  for 
our  large  Seed  Catalog,  If  you  haven't  one. 


WEST  COAST  SEED  HOISE 

1 1 1 , 1 1 3, 1 1 5  W  inston  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


THE  LATEST  THING  FOR  FLEAS. 


To  rid  a  habitation  of  fleas  is  difBcult 
because  it  is  hard  to  get  at  all  the  breed- 
ing places  at  once.  Flake  nai)hthalene  is 
quite  efl^cacioiis,  sprinkled  everywhere — 
on  floors  and  in  and  around  beds.  There 
is  no  danger  in  its  use.  One  entomolo- 
gist says  fleas  were  destroyed  in  a  badly 
infested  room  by  sprinkling  the  floor  lib- 
erally with  about  five  pounds  of  flake 
naphthalene  and  closing  up  the  room  for 
24  hours.  Do  not  let  dust  get  into  cracks 
01  corners;  sweep  up  and  burn  it  and 
use  the  naphthalene  freely,  and  the  fleas 
will  be  conquered. 


PEAS  OR  RAPE? 


To  the  Editor:  Which  makes  the  best 
etrly  hay  pasturage,  peas  or  dwarf  Es 
se.\  rape?  And  when  should  either  be 
sown  in  the  San  .loaquin  valley  neai- 
Porterville?    The  soil  is  sandy  loam. 

Poiterville,  Cal.  St  ascKiaKK. 

I  We  do  not  know  which  would  be  the 
more  satisfactory.  Vv  ill  some  reader  who 
has  tried  both  give  us  his  conclusions? 
Both  plants  can  be  sown  at  the  beginning 
of  the  rainy  season  in  your  district — 
especially  on  such  soil  as  you  describe— 
and  should  make  good  winter  pasturage 
if  the  moisture  comes  along  regularly. — 
Editor.] 


Complete  returns  from  raisin  districts 
in  all  parts  of  the  world,  which  have  just 
been  compiled  by  George  Robertson,  State 
Statistician,  show  that  the  reports  of  a 
sliort  crop  by  the  PAfiFic  Rt^K.xi.  Pkkss 
were  fully  correct,  and  that  everything 
justifies  expectation  of  good  prices  and 
a  clean-up  of  the  present  crop  before  thai 
of  1912  comes  in.  The  report  issued  by 
Mr.  Robertson  states  that  for  the  first 
time  in  five  years  the  production  will 
fall  below  100,000,000.  the  present  crop 
being  estimated  at  96,000,000  pounds,  as 
against  44,000,000  pounds  more  in  1909, 
and  16,000,000  pounds  more  in  1910.  Seed 
less  verieties  are  esiiecially  short.  In 
some  cases  Thompsons  and  Sultanas  are 
stated  to  be  from  50  to  65'/,  below  the 
average.  Malagas  are  also  rei)orted  to  be 
only  about  half  a  crop  as  regards  raisins. 
The  latest  news  from  Spain  indicates  that 
the  crop  there  will  be  a  little  larger  than 
i:i  1910,  but  much  below  that  of  1909.  In 
Smyrna  similar  conditions  are  expected. 
The  Greek  currant  crop  will  be  about 
half  way  between  the  crops  of  1909  and 
U'lO,  last  year  being  a  short  year  all  over. 
Compared  with  the  year  1909,  the  esti 
mated  world  crop  of  raisins  this  year  is 
said  to  show  a  deficiency  of  48,000  tons, 
or,  including  Greek  currants,  the  short- 
age amounts  to  about  93,000  tons,  or 
equals  only  about  70%  of  that  of  1909. 


A  shipment  of  walnuts  from  Shanghai 
was  kept  out  by  the  State  quarantine 
officers  last  week  on  account  of  the  pre 
sence  of  a  worm  which  attacks  the  nuts 
after  being  stored  for  a  long  time.  The 
worm  has  not  yet  obtained  a  foothold  in 
this  State.  No  further  shipments  will 
l)robably  be  held  up  this  year  as  all  the 
nuts  received  will  be  from  the  crop  of 
1911,  which  is  much  earlier  here  than 
the  first  lot  to  arrive  September  16.  These 
nuts  are  very  similiar  to  local  varieties, 
although  separated  from  them  for  more 
than  a  thous;ind  years.  They  are  brought 
there  and  sold  here  at  a  less  i)rice  than 
California  nuts. 


In  the  report  of  the  Horticultural  Com 
missioner  of  Santa  Barbara  county  the 
walnuts  now  ripe  are  said  to  be  of  very 
fine  quality  and  full  of  meat.  The  com- 
missioner's office  is  to  co-operate  with  the 
.Johnson  Fruit  Company  in  newly  imder- 
taken  work  against  the  purple,  red  and 
yellow  scale.  P.  H.  Timberlake,  who  has 
been  studying  parasites  in  the  county, 
has  found  several  very  effective  ones. 


Tools  for  Expert  Work 

Smooth,  perfectly  fitting  joints — beautiful  cabinet 
work — ■work  requiring  precision  and  accuracy 
can  only  be  done  with  good  tools.  That  means  , 
not  only  good  in  quality  but  the  most  scien- 
tific  skill  in  adjustment,  "hang,"  balance, 
distribution  of  weight— just  the  right 
temperforhard,durableedgesortough 
striking  surfaces.  You  will  find  per- 
fection in  such  details  in  the  famous 


Tools 


The  only  complete  line  of  guaranteed  tools  under  one  name  and  trade- 
mark. Guaranteed  to  give  perfect  satisfaction,  or  money  refunded. 
"ThmRtcolUction  of  Quality  Rtmaim  Long  After  the  Price  I'l  Forgotten.  ' ' 

— T  <^  '  .  :  .  — K.  MMMllVsi  


Send  for  Tool  Booklet  No.  B96  and 
Home  Futnilurt  Design  BooHel  No.  976 


 MMMDSS. 

Triidviuurlt  K^-gi.urcfl. 

//  n*l  at  }»ur  Jtaltr'i, 
unit  ut. 

SIMMONS  HARDWHRE 
COMPINT  due 
ST.  LOUIS 
lao 
NEW  YORK, 

U.  s.  a. 


is  what 

your 

money 

should 

earn 


Our  Securities  are  backed  by  over 
$20.000,000  of  Assets,  chiefly  real  estate 


We  have  several  booklets  telling  you  how  we  can  pay  6%  and 
all  about  our  great  real  estate  holdings.  We  will  mail  them 
free   if   you    are   interested.    Write  for   one  today. 

REALTY  SYNDICATE 


1242  Broadway 


Oakland,  Cal 


WIXXE  DISTILLATE  ENGINES 


2-B.  P.  $75; 


The  Best  Oeneral  I  tllity  Engine  on  the  Market 
4-H.  P.  $125:  6-H.  P.  S160: 


8-B.  P.  $22S. 


(iuarauteed  for  5  years 
to  deliver  the 
actual  horse  power 
as  stamped  on  the 
name  plate. 


An  up-to-date  engine; 
snappy,  vlgoroug 
and  powerful. 
Simple,  reliable 
and  durable. 


WHY  PAY  HIGHER  PRICES  WHEN  WE  CAN  GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION 

Write  for  particulars,  stating  size  wanted 

NORMAN  B.  MILLER.  Machinery  Merchant 

7lh  Floor,  Hooker  &  Lent  Bdg..  503  Market  St.,  San  Franclaco 

PUMP  JACKS.  PUMPS.  BELTING.  ETC. 


BERRY  PLANTS 

LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 

PASADENA.  CAL.  R.  F.  D. 


THE  HENDERSON 

FRUIT  LADDER 

Best  Made 

Durable,  Practical  and  Cheap- 
est on  the  Market.  Send  foi 
Price  Lilt. 

HENDERSON  MFG.  CO. 
i    710  E.  lOth  Street.  OakUad,  Cal 
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COMMERCIAL  ADVANTAGE  OF 
THE  CONTROL  OF  TUBERCU- 
LOSIS IN  DAIRY  HERDS. 

(Continued  From  Page  221.) 

tion  as  it  ought  to  be.  A  cow  from  a 
herd  known  to  contain  tuberculous  ani- 
mals will  usually  sell  for  as  much  as  an 
equally  desirable  cow  from  a  herd  the 
owner  of  which  prides  himsef  on  its  free- 
dom from  disease. 

Economic  Imi'okta.nce  of  Tuhekculo.sis 

I.N   DaIRIBS  CONSISTINCi  OF  Gb\UE  CoWS.  

The  second,  and,  from  a  commercial 
standpoint,  the  most  important  class  of 
dairies  consists  of  grade  cows.  Many  of 
thee  dairies  are  very  fine,  the  average 
production  exceeding  that  of  some  pure- 
bred herds.  By  the  use  of  pure-bred 
bulls,  judicious  breeding  and  a  careful 
weeding  out  of  unprofitable  cows  by 
means  of  the  Babcock  test,  a  maximum  of 
profit  can  be  obtained.  The  average 
owner  of  a  herd  which  has  been  improved 
in  this  way  is  seldom  willing  to  apply 
the  tuberculin  test  and  remove  the  re- 
acting cows,  for  this  would  probably  re- 
sult in  the  weeding  out  of  many  of  the 
most  profitable  animals,  the  loss  of  which 
would  more  than  counterbalance  any 
losses  due  to  disease.  Even  if  the  re- 
acting cows  were  sold  for  beef  at  a  good 
price,  the  balance  would  still  be  against 
the  tuberculin  test,  provided  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  animals  were  reactors. 

Plan.s  fob  EKAnicATioN. — The  Interna- 
tional Commission  on  the  Control  of  Bo- 
vine Tuberculosis  has  formulated  a  plan 
for  dealing  with  the  disease.  This  is 
most  applicable  to  the  two  classes  of 
dairies  already  discussed.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows: The  eradication  of  tuberculosis 
from  infected  herds  requires  for  con- 
servation of  the  herd  different  procedures, 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  infection. 
For  a  guide  to  the  control  of  the  disease 
tuberculous  herds  may  be  divided  into 
three  groups,  namely: 

First — Where  40%  or  more  of  the  ani- 
mals are  infected. 

Second — Where  a  small  percentage 
(15%  or  less)  of  the  animals  are  affected. 

Third — Where  a  larger  number  (15  to 
50%)  of  the  animals  are  diseased. 

In  eliminating  tuberculosis  from  in- 
fected herds  the  following  procedure  is 
recommended: 

GROUP  I. 

In  herds  where  a  tuberculin  test  shows 
50%  or  more  of  the  animals  to  be  infected 
should  be  treated  as  entirely  tuberculous. 
The  procedure  here  is  as  follows: 

First — Eliminate  by  slaughter  all  ani- 
mals giving  evidence  of  the  disease  on 
physical  examination. 

Second — Build  up  an  entirely  new  herd 
from  the  offspring.  The  calves  should  be 
separated  from  their  dames  immediately 
after  birth  and  raised  on  pasteurized 
milk,  or  on  that  of  healthy  nurse  cows. 
This  new  herd  must  be  kept  sei)arate 
from  any  reacting  animals. 

Third — The  young  animals  should  be 
tested  with,  tuberculin  at  about  six 
months  old,  and  when  reactors  are  found 
at  the  first  or  any  subsequent  test,  the 
others  should  be  retested  not  more  than 
six  months  later.  When  there  are  no 
more  reactors  at  the  six  months  test,  an- 
nual tests  should  thereafter  be  made.  All 
reacting  animals  should  at  once  be  sep- 
arated from  the  new  herd  and  the  stables 
which  they  have  occupied  thoroughly 
disinfected. 

Fourth — When  the  newly  developed 
sound  herd  has  become  of  sufficient  size, 
the  tuberculous  herd  can  be  eliminated 
by  slaughter  under  inspection  for  beef. 

OROUP  ir. 

First — The  reacting  animals  should  be 
separated   from   the   non-reacting  ones, 


and  Kept  constantly  apart  from  them  at 
pasture,  in  yard  and  in  stable. 

(a)  Pasture — The  reactors  should  be 
kept  in  a  separate  pasture.  This  pasture 
should  be  some  distance  from  the  other, 
or  so  fenced  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  infected  and  non-infected  animals 
to  get  their  heads  together. 

(b)  Water — When  possible,  reacting 
cattle  should  not  be  watered  at  running 
streams  which  afterward  flow  directly 
through  fields  occupied  by  sound  cattle. 
The  water  from  drinking  troughs  used 
by  infected  animals  should  not  be  allowed 
to  flow  into  stables,  fields  or  yards  occu- 
pied by  sound  animals. 

(c)  Stable — Reacting  cattle  should  be 
kept  in  barns  or  stables  entirely  separate 
from  the  ones  occui)ied  by  the  sound  ani- 
mals. 

Second — Calves  of  the  reacting  cows 
should  be  removed  from  their  dams  im- 
mediately after  birth.  Milk  fed  to  these 
calves  should  be  from  healthy  cows; 
otherwise  it  must  be  properly  pasteur- 
ized. These  calves  should  not  come  in 
contact  with  the  reacting  animals. 

Third — The  non-reacting  animals  should 
be  tested  with  tuberculin  once  in  six 
months,  and  when  reactors  are  found  at 
the  first  six  months,  or  at  any  subse- 
quent test,  the  others  should  be  tested 
not  more  than  six  months  later.  When 
there  are  no  more  reactors  at  the  six 
months'  test,  annual  tests  should  there- 
after be  made.  All  reacting  animals 
should  at  once  be  separated  from  the  new 
herd,  and  the  stables  which  they  have 
occupied  thoroughly  disinfected. 

Fourth — The  milk  of  the  reacting  ani- 
mals may  be  pasteurized  and  used. 

Fifth — Any  reacting  animal  which  de- 
velops clinical  symptoms  of  tuberculosis 
should  be  promptly  slaughtered. 

Sixth — An  animal  that  has  once  reacted 
to  tuberculin  should,  under  no  circum- 
stances be  placed  in  a  sound  herd. 

Seventh — As  soon  as  the  sound  herd 
has  become  well  established,  infected  ani- 
mals should  be  slaughtered,  under  proper 
inspection. 

Herds  that  come  under  this  group 
should  be  dealt  with,  either  as  in  Group 
II,  where  the  herd  is  separated,  or  as  in 
Group  I,  where  all  of  the  animals  are  con- 
sidered as  suspicious,  and  an  entirely 
new  herd  developed  from  the  offspring. 

Unlike  the  breeder  of  pure-breds,  the 
average  owner  of  grade  cows  has  no  rep- 
utation to  lose.  With  the  present  apathy 
of  the  public  toward  bovine  tuberculosis, 
he.  has  little  to  fear.  He  often  exercises 
a  certain  amount  of  control  by  removing 
animals  at  the  first  indication  of  physical 
decline,  and,  because  of  this,  he  is  fre- 
quently able  to  keep  his  herd  looking  in 
a';  good  condition  as  that  of  the  dairy- 
man who  regularly  applies  the  tuberculin 
test  and  removes  all  the  reactors.  What 
he  fears  most  is  legislation.  The  owner 
of  valuable  grade  cows  is  always  the 
worst  sufferer  from  the  enforcement  of 
tuberculin-test  ordinances.  He  is  con- 
stantly on  guard,  and  his  attitude  is 
voiced  by  the  following,  taken  from  the 
Pacific  Dairy  Review  of  May  18,  1911: 

"While  the  dairymen  of  San  .Joaquin 
county  were  paying  little  attention  to 
what  was  going  on  in  the  Board  of  Sui)er- 
visors  of  that  county,  it  enacted  a  rather 
drastic  ordinance  in  regard  to  regulating 
dairies  at  the  suggestion  of  the  County 
Board  of  Health.  About  the  first  they 
knew  about  it,  was  when  the  County 
Health  Officer,  Dr.  Wm.  Friedbergei-, 
made  it  known  that  he  was  about  to  sec 
that  it  was  complied  with.  Then  dairy 
men  found  out  that  they  could  not  con- 
duct their  business  without  a  permit, 
which  permit  they  could  only  obtain  and 
hold  by  comi)lying  with  the  numerous  re 
quirements  of  the  ordinance,  including 
one  that  enables  the  Health  Officer  to 
apply  the  tuberculin  test  to  the  cows. 
The  result  is  tnat  the  dairymen  have  had 


a  belated  awakening,  and  they  contend 
that  the  ordinance  is  unreasonable,  and 
they  want  to  have  it  repealed.  As  San 
Joaquin  is  a  big  dairy  county  and  the  vot- 
ers being  mainly  farmers,  they  will  prob- 
ably be  able  to  make  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors heed  their  opposition.  A  number 
of  meetings  have  been  held  by  dairymen, 
but  no  definite  action  has  been  taken,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  officers  have  not 
as  yet  forced  the  issue." 

A  EuROPEA.N-  Pla.n. — A  plan  has  been 
devised  by  Profefesor  Ostertage,  of  Berlin, 
Germany,  which  does  not  require  the  fre- 
quent use  of  the  tuberculin  test.  It  is 
being  favorably  received  by  dairymen  in 
Elurope.  It  consists  in  eliminating  by 
slaughter,  all  clinical  cases  of  tubercu- 
losis, removing  the  calves  promptly  after 
birth  from  their  dams  and  keeping  them 
separated  for  some  months,  after  which, 
they  may  be  placed  with  the  other  cat- 
tle. During  this  early  period  the  calves 
are  to  be  fed  on  the  milk  of  sound  cows, 
or  on  the  pasteurized  (heated  to  85°  C.) 
milk  of  the  infected  ones.  It  is  consid- 
ered somewhat  safer  to  prolong  the  sep- 
aration until  a  sound  herd  is  built  up. 
When  cattle  owners  desire  to  do  so,  they 
have  their  herds  tested  with  tuberculin, 
but  as  a  rule  they  do  not  separate  the 
reactors  from  the  others.  The  herds  are 
examined  frequently  by  skilled  veterin- 
arians, and  all  the  animals  that  exhibit 
symptoms  of  tuberculosis  are  immediate- 
ly eliminated  either  by  sale  or  slaughter. 
In  this  way,  it  is  believed  that  the  dis- 
ease will  be  kept  in  check,  and  eventu- 
ally the  infected  animals  will  disappear. 
Ostertage  thinks  that  tuberculosis  can  be 
eradicated  by  promptly  removing  the  clin- 
ical cases  with  the  simultaneous  raising 
of  young  cattle  free  from  infection. 

Economic  Importa.xce  of  Tuberci'lo.sis 
i.\  Dairies  Consisting  of  Scrcb  Cow.s. — 
The  third  kind  of  dairy  consists  of  scrul) 
cows.  There  may  be  a  few  animals  show- 
ing evidence  of  Holsteln  or  Jersey  blood, 
but  most  of  them  are  just  cows.  F^or 
years  they  have  been  in  the  majority  in 
this  State  and  have  been  called  native 
cows.  Many  of  them  are  fair  milkers, 
but  some  do  not  pay  for  their  feed.  These 
have  been  called  robber  cows,  or  guests. 
With  the  introduction  of  the  Babcock  test, 
the  dairymen  are  learning  to  detect  these 
robber  cows.  As  a  rule,  the  native  or 
scrub  cow  is  more  suited  for  beef  than 
the  pure-bred  or  grade.  Tuberculosis  is 
not  a  cause  for  much  loss,  for  the  cows 
are  worth  nearly  as  much  for  beef  as 
for-  dairy  purposes;  and  some  skilled 
dairymen  with  infected  herds  consider  it 
poor  judgment  to  let  a  case  of  tubercu- 
losis get  so  advanced  that  the  animal  is 
not  salable  for  beef.  In  these  herds  of 
duo-purpose  cows  (beef  or  dairy)  the  tu- 
berculin test  is  in  some  instances  being 
used  with  good  economic  results  as  a 
guide  in  marketing  cattle.  Last  week  I 
had  occasion  to  visit,  in  a  professional 
way,  a  large  dairy  in  Marin  county  oper 
ated  by  a  Portuguese  of  more  than  aver- 
age ability.  We  autopsied  a  cow  suspect- 
ed of  death  from  plant  poisoning.  To 
my  surprise,  the  owner  predicted  that 
we  would  also  find  her  tuberculous.  I  had 
not  observed  any  clinical  symptoms  of 
the  disease,  although  I  had  carefully  ex- 
amined the  animal  previous  to  death. 
We  found  her  to  be  slightly  tuberculous. 
On  further  inquiry,  the  dairyman  admit 
ted  that  he  was  using  the  tuberculin  test. 
He  had  been  instructed  by  a  Portuguese 
veterinarian.  He  also  showed  me  his 
guide,  a  copy  of  a  l)ulletin  on  bovine  tu- 
berculosis. No.  199,  of  the  California  Agi  i 
cultural  Experiment  Station.  This  dairy- 
man did  not  use  the  test  with  the  object 
of  eradicating  the  disease,  but  simply  as 
a  means  of  satisfying  himself  as  to  which 
animals  were  tuberculous,  and  as  an  aid 
in  disposing  of  animals  for  beef  in  the 
most  economical  way. 


nORSLS  AND  CATTLE. 

N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal.,  are 
offering  registered  Jersey  bulls  and  bull 
calves  of  tlie  choicest  Island  and  Ameri- 
can breeding,  from  prize  winners  and 
big  producers;  also  a  carload  of  un- 
registered Jersey  cows,  and  a  car  of 
Jersey  heifers,  unregistered. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Sliort-horns;  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree,  i'.  O.  Box  321. 
Potaluma.  Cal. 

PURE-BRED  SHORT-HORNS,  Poland- 
China  hogs,  and  Shropshire  sheep.  Rose- 
lawn  Stock  Farm,  Woodland,  Cal. 

SIMON-NEWMAN  CO.,  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Man- 
ager. Newman,  Cal. 

A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS,  Woodland,  Cal. — 
Importers  and  breeders  registered  Hol- 
steins. 


.STEVENSON  &  WAGNER,  Newman,  Cal.— 
Holstein-Fresian  bulls,  heifers  for  sale. 


SM^/iV£ 


FOUR  OAKS  STOCK  CO.,  breeders  of 
Berkshire  and  Hampshire  hogs  and  Im- 
porter Hampshire  Down  sheep.  Wood- 
land, Cal. 


POLAND  CHINA  HOGS;  Barred  Rocks  and 
Black  Minorca  poultry;  young  stock  and 
eggs  for  sale.  M.  Bassett,  Hanford,  Cal. 

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co. 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 

G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  also 
Short-horns. 

KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Poland- 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 
Both  sexes.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton,  Cal 

.STUDARUS  &  CUNNINGHAM,  Mills,  Cal 
Registered  O.  I.  C.  swine. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  Niles,  Cal 
Breei'ers  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 


J.  I..  McCarthy, 

Live  Stock  nnd  Real 
Extnte  Auctioneer. 

Fifteen  years  experi- 
ence at  Chicago,  St. 
Louis  and  Kansas 
City  Stock  Yards. 
Judge  of  Pedigree 
and  Quality  of  all 
classes  of  Pure-Bred 
Stock.  Country  sales 
a  specialty.  Address 
Key  Route  Hotel, 
Oakland.  Cal. 


PROTEIN  AA7 

EXCEEDING  *t*t/o 


For  Cattle,  Poultry  and  all 
Farm  Animals 

will  double  your  milk,  cream  and  egg  supply. 

Write  for  booklet  "Systkmatic  Fbbding 

AND  THE  V'ALUK  OP  SOY  BkAN  MKAI.." 

NORTH  AMERICAN  MERCANTILE  CO. 

318-320  Front  St.,  San  Francisco 


WITTE  ENGINES 


GAS-GASOLINE-DISTILLATE.NAPHTHA 

Do  the  work  at  average  cost  of  One  Cant  perl 
horse  power  hour.  Ilninotise  aaviag  by  our  method  I 
of  "'pre-hpatint,'"  the  fuel.  Built  bo  porfoctly  that  I 
repairs  cost  Irsa  than  $1  per  year  average.  Every  I 
valve  is  vertical  and  will  lu-t  wear  on  tho  stem  or  I 
slip  inside.  Fj  <'rzing  raiiiiDt  injure  bed  as  cylinder  I 
and  base  are  separate.  Ilaiuniered  steel  crauks,  cut  | 
gears,  etc. 

GUARANTEED  FIVE  YEARS 

'We  are  experts  in  engine  building;  have 
done  nothing  else  for 
twenty-six  years.  Our 
reference  is  thousands 
of  satisfied  customers. 
Our  prices  are  right. 
All  sizes.  2  to  40  H.  P. 
Special  infiucomenta  , 
to  introduce  in  new 
I  localities. 

Write  for  free 
I  catalog:  statiiiff 
size  wanted. 

j  WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO. 
1 1607  Oakland  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

—Distributed  by — 
NORMAN  B.'MILLER  CO.. 
[503  Market  St.,        SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  Information 
about  Patents,  Caveats  Trademarks,  and 
Infringements. 

DKWBY,  STRONG  «  CO., 
110K.6    Merchants    Exchange    Bldg.,  San 
Franoiico.    Eatabllahed  IStO. 
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Condensed  Milk  in  the  Orient 


It  is  very  clear  that  all  profitable  uses 
for  milk  beyond  butter-making  should 
always  receive  attention  on  this  coast. 
Our  butter  product  is  increasing  very 
fast  and  is  likely  any  time  to  demand  dis- 
tant marketing.  It  is  therefore  desirable 
to  look  closely  into  other  commercial  uses 
foi  our  milk  product.  In  some  dairy 
ccunties  milk  condensing  is  proceeding 
s:itisfactorily.  How  much  more  can  be 
profitably  done?  One  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion must  come  fi'oni  the  Orient.  Com- 
niercial  Agent  1^.  M.  Wood  sends  the  fol- 
lowing to  the  State  Department  at  Wash- 
ington ; 

Condensed  milk  is  an  export  from  the 
I'nited  States  that  has  a  promising  future 
in  the  Orient,  but  which  is  not  receiving 
the  attention  it  deserves  to  secure  the 
best  results.  Much  better  returns  would 
be  evident  if  manufacturers  acquainted 
themselves  with  the  peculiar  require- 
ments of  the  markets  to  be  sarved,  or 
which  are  now  being  served,  and  placed 
the  product  in  the  hands  of  American 
representatives,  soliciting  information  as 
to  brands  and  territory  that  might  be 
j)rofitably  worked,  and  allowing  reason 
al-.ly  elastic  terms  and  expenses.  It  is 
quite  natural  that  foreign  representatives, 
no  matter  how  honorable  and  accurate 
in  their  commercial  relations,  disiilay  a 
national  prejudice.  If  they  are  agents 
foi  other  goods  of  the  same  class  as  those 
handled  for  United  States  manufacturers, 
they  are  naturally  inclined  to  push  those 
of  their  own  country,  allowing  the  Ameri- 
can goods,  in  some  cases,  to  stay  on  the 
shelves  or  using  them  by  comparison  to 
push  other  products.  In  one  or  two  in 
stances  foreign  agents  have  admitted  to 
me  that  they  secured  the  agency  for 
American  articles  to  prevent  competitors 
from  getting  it,  as  well  as  for  using  the 
margins  allowed  to  secure  greater  con 
cessions  from  their  own  country's  manu- 
facturers. American  manufacturers  In 
other  lines  should  keep  these  features  in 
mind  if  they  desire  seriously  to  serve  and 
develop  oriental  markets. 

In<kk.\sk  IX  Japa.xksk  I.Mi'ORTs. — A  re 
markable  increase  in  the  condensed  milk 
trade  was  found  in  Formosa.  Formosa 
iniported  7490  doen  tins  in  1909,  valued  at 
$11,465,  and  for  1910  the  imports  were 
;n,32S  dozen  tins,  valued  at  $47,299.  Thi? 
shows  that  the  sales  quadrupled  in  a  year, 
and  from  invoices  shown  me  by  the  two 
principal  firms  in  Taipeh  the  increase  for 
1911  will  be  at  least  25'/r  if  the  demand 
continues  as  during  the  first  quarter.  An 
imitation  of  a  New  York  brand,  put  up  in 
.lapan,  had  been  sold  in  1909,  but  the 
quality  was  unsatisfactory  and  the  con- 
cern went  into  bankruptcy. 

Although  the  United  States  supplied 
over  three-fifths  of  .Japan's  i)urchases  of 
condensed  milk  in  1910,  its  gain  in  trade 
was  only  $10.5,346,  or  16.7'/' :  at  the  same 
time  Great  Britain,  with  about  half  the 
volume  of  business  enjoyed  by  the  United 
States,  gained  $141,845,  or  61.5'/,.  Switz- 
erland's trade  declined  about  $60,000  in 
1909  and  $64,974  last  year,  the  latter 
being  a  loss  of  over  BO"/,. 

Canada,  although  favored  by  location  as 
a  shipper  to  Japan,  did  not  quite  hold  its 
small  volume  of  business.  Norway  made 
a  remarkable  increase  in  its  trade  in 
1909,  but  its  loss  in  1910  was  still  more 
remarkable.  Germany's  trade  has  steadily 
declined  during  the  last  three  years. 
France  dropped  heavily  in  1909  and  dis 
appeared  from  the  market  last  year.  Den- 
mark appeared  last  year  as  a  small  ship- 
per. 

DONfESTic  Production. — Under  the  new 
.Japanese  tariff,  which  went  into  effect 
.luly  17,  the  duty  on  condensed  milk  has 
been  advanced  from  12  sen  3  rin  per 
dozen  1-pound  cans,  equal  to  1.35576  yen 


per  picul  (132.27  pounds),  to  5.55  yen  per 
picul.  In  other  words,  the  old  duty  was 
07.728  cents  per  picul  and  the  new  duty  is 
$2.7639  per  picul,  or  an  increase  from 
6  1254  cents  to  25.0752  cents  per  dozen  1- 
pcund  cans. 

While  reducing  the  imports  to  some 
extent  for  a  time,  it  can  hardly  be  an- 
ticipated that  the  Increase  of  duty  will 
have  the  desired  effect,  or  that  the  native 
plants,  five  or  six  in  number,  will  be  able 
t:)  supply  even  the  home  demand.  In  the 
first  place.  .Japan  has  no  pasture  lands,  if 
one  excepts  a  few  at  Hokkaido,  where  the 
largest  comprises  about  100  acres;  the  i)ri 
vately  owned  rice,  vegetable  and  grain 
holdings  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  moun- 
tain sides  average  probably  less  than  an 
acre,  cut  into  small  sections  by  miniature 
dikes  for  effective  irrigation.  Next,  the 
milk  cows  of  .lapan  are  not  of  the  kind,  or 
sufficient  in  number,  to  care  for  the  con 
densed-milk  demand,  and  it  is  a  question 
if  they  or  the  native  factories  can  kee;) 
up  with  the  natural  increase  in  popula- 
tion. According  to  official  reports  the 
number  of  milk  cows  in  .Japan  was  33,154 
in  1905,  37,238  in  1906,  42,120  in  1907  and 
43,153  in  1908. 

In  .Japan  many  mothers  are  obliged  to 
work  in  the  mills,  factories  and  other 
l)laces  where  their  children  cannot  ac- 
company them,  and  there  is,  moreover,  a 
steadily  increasing  march  from  the  farms 
to  the  cities  with  the  hope  of  an  api)or 
tunity  to  earn  larger  wages.  Aside  fit)m 
the  effect  such  change  of  population  may 
have  on  other  features  of  Japan's  life  and 
commerce,  it  will  naturally  increase  the 
demand  for  condensed  milk. 

Trade  Can  Be  Ixorea.sei). — Manufactur- 
ers of  condensed  milk  in  the  United  States 
can,  I  believe,  do  much  to  increase  sales 
in  Japan  and  the  whole  Orient  by  adopt- 
ing some  of  the  suggestions  mentioned  as 
to  representation,  advertising,  etc.  Ad- 
vertising is  absent  in  both  Japanese  and 
English  ijapers  in  the  Orient.  The  one 
American  factory  that  has  followed  the 
I)olicy  outlined  has  a  well-established 
trade,  selling  more  of  its  product  than 
the  total  milk  produced  in  Japan  in  a 
year,  and  the  demand  is  increasing  satis- 
factorily. An  English  milk  comes  next, 
sales  of  which  show  an  equal  increase  be- 
cause of  liberal  and  extensive  advertising 
and  the  continual  solicitation  of  the  Jap- 
anese, Korean  and  Manchurian  country 
by  several  travelers  of  the  American 
branch  house  having  an  exclusive  agency 
for  the  territory  named.  Other  American 
brands  are  sold,  and  more  could  be  if  they 
were  given  i)roper  representation  and 
were  aggressively  advertised.  Advertis- 
ing is  necessary  in  the  Orient  to  establish 
confidence  in  a  brand,  but  once  estab- 
lished a  brand  is  hard  to  displace. 


A  STERILE  COW. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  a  very  fine 
Jersey  cow,  purchased  one  year  ago.  The 
party  from  whom  I  got  the  cow  said  sh-e 
had  not  been  fresh  for  a  year  at  that 
time.  I  have  hdd  her  to  the  bull  every 
month  since  last  November,  and  can't 
seem  to  get  her  with  calf.  Can  you  men- 
tion any  medicine  or  anything  that  will 
do  her  good?  She  is  too  valuable  to  kill 
and  is  without  a  fault  of  any  kind. 

Boulder  Creek.  A  Si  iisc:?ii:F.K. 

answer  liY  1)U.  rvi.K. 

In  an  isolated  case  of  this  kind  1  think 
there  is  probably  some  disease  of  the 
generative  organs  or  some  condition 
whereby  the  impregnation  cannot  occur 
even  when  the  animal  is  bred.  The  ovar 
ies  may  be  cystic;  there  may  be  chronic 
infiammation  of  the  womb  and  possibly 
the  mouth  of  the  womb  was  injured  at 
last  calf  birth  and  the  scar  prevents  its 


admitting  the  fertilizing  cells.  If  pos- 
sible, a  veterinarian  should  make  a  care- 
ful examination  of  this  cow  in  order  to 
determine  what  the  trouble  is.  However, 
this  treatment  may  be  tried:  About  the 
time  of  coming  in  heat,  give  the  cow  a 
large  dose  of  glaubers  salts  (one  pound) 
and  the  nux  vomica  and  iron  treatment 


advised  for  a  similar  case  previously  in 
these  columns.  Before  breeding  the  cow, 
apply  a  little  extract  of  belladonna  and 
glycerine  to  the  mouth  of  the  womb  and 
breed  a  few  hours  after. 

ClIA.S.  A.  Pvi,E, 
Pathologist,  S.  F.  Vet.  College. 
Isis  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


CHOICE      CHEAP  CONCENTRATED 

MODESTO  ALFALFA  MEAL 

FOR 

CATTLE     POULTRY  SWINE 

FOR  PRICES  SEE  OR  WRITE 

THE  GRANGE  CO.,  Modesto,  Cal. 


W.  A.  FORBES,  Manager 


DIEPENBROCK 
RANCH 


r 


p.  O.  Box  746 


LIVE  STOCK  IMPORTERS 

RIVERSIDE  ROAD,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 

Phone:  Suburban  72x3 


A.SK   YOUK  DKAI.KK  FOR 

EL  UOFtAOO  COCOAMUX  OIL  CAKE 

FOR 

CHICKENS    AND    MILK  COWS 

Cheapest  Food  In  the  Marfeet  to-day.     If  your  dealer  doesn't  c-arry  it, 

ADDKESS 

EL   DORADO   OIL  WORKS 

149  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


HENRY  WHEAXLEY 

SALVADOR  STOCK  FARM,  NAPA, 

lini)orter  and  Breeder  of  Shire  Horses,  will  leave  for  England  shortly 
after  the  State  Fair,  and  will  brinj^  back  a  high  clas.s  shipment  of  Shire 
Stallion?,  arriving  about  the  middle  of  November. 

They  will  be  sold  with  a  State  license  under  the  new  stallion  law,  at 
inoderate  prices. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 


ALTA  VISTA  HERD  OF  IMPORTED  GUERNSEYS 

OWNED  BY 
CHAS.  G.  I..\THROI',  .Slnnforii  I'nIvtTMit}-,  fill. 

From  above  herd  I  offer  for  sale  a  few  choice  bull  calves  from  such  sires 
and  grand  sires  as 
IMP.  LORD  KITCHENKR — I13U0 
Winner  of  the  grand  champion  prize  at  .Sacramento  State  Fairs  1909-1910,  and 

I.MP.  RAYMOND  OF  THE  PREEI  11353 

Winner  of  the  first  prize  1906.  Island  of  Guernsey. 
For  further  particulars  write  to  above  address.    Inspection  solicited. 


Save  Money.  By  Buying 
1  his  Good 
Second-Hand  Pipe 

We  can  supply  you  with  any 
Rlze  and  quantity  of  Standard 
PIpt  or  C»H  ng-all  new  threads 
and  ecu pIliiKB- all  stock  guar- 
anteed tlrsi  claRS. 

If  thinking  of  baring  may  kind  of  pipe. 
fForbrtt  inleresta  will  be  ttryti  hj  writing 
as  for  prici  and  parlicaUrt. 

Pnriiir  Pipf  Co..  Main  and  Howard  Sts..  San  Francisco 


ni7Tk  txrr^rkrk  T  AIWI^C  l  <le^l  direct  with  the  consumer.  HI  had  agents  to 
KtiU  vwUl/U  sell  my  product  It  would  mean  that  I  must  add  to  niy 

nilce  as  much  as  the  ssents'  c<nimlsBkn  would  he.  My  lumber  Is  brought 
rlrecl  fiom  the  foiest.  Latest  Inn  roved  raschlnery.  (' p-to-date  methods. 
Uedwocd  Tsnks.  PUklnn  H<  xes.  I'each  Koxes,  Drying  Troys.  Kgg  Casfs.  .\ 
tank  5  ft  diameter,  2%  n.  deep,  S7.50.  A  tark  6  ft.  dlametei,  21^,  ft.  deep,  »10.50. 
iVai  pe  st<  ck  of  lankB  of  vprlcus  sizes  in  stock.  Anything  made  to  order  on 
short  notice.   Spraying  tanks.  Crape  Stakes. 

R.  F.  WILSON,  447  W.  Main  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 
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Horse  Owners!  Use 

QOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe*  Speedy,  and  Posltlre  Curt 
The  safest.  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takei 
the  place  of  all  Knaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
RemoveB  all  Banches  or  Blemlsbee  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAtJTBRF 
OK  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  eatUfactlon 
Price  81.50  per  bottle,  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  eipresB.  chargres  paid,  with  fall  directions  for 
'ts  nse  'Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


PAID  HIM  TO  CHOOSE 

SHARPLES 

Tubular  Cream  Separator 

Has  anyone  tried  to  convince  you  tbat 
<Hsks  or  otlier  contraptions  are  uerdeil  in 
moileru  cream  separators?    If  so,  reacl  this  : 

West  Newfield.  Mc. 

The  Sharpies  Separator  Co.: 

The  Tubular  Separator  I  bought  of 
you  paid  lor  Itsell  in  six  months  with 
only  SIX  cows  and  fell  a  balance  to 
the  credit  oi  the  Tubular  of  $14.00. 
People  came  to  my  house,  saw  the 
Tubular  at  work,  and  purchased  a 
Tubular  lor  themselves;  others  that 
had  separators  ol  another  make, alter 
seeing  t>ie  Tubular  at  work  and  the 
ease  with  which  the  bowl  was 
cleaned,  traded  their  separators  lor  a 
Tubular.  GEO.  T.  WILSON. 

Geo.  T.  Wilson  personally  appeared 
before  me  and  declared  the  above 
statements  to  be  the  fact. 

Luther  E.  Sanborn.  Justice  ol  the  Peace. 
It  paid  Mr.  Wilson  to  choose  the  Tnlnilar, 
for  Tubulars  lia\  e  twice  the  skimming  force 
of  utliers  and  repeatedly  pay  for  tliemseh  es 
by  savins:  what  others  lose.   Dairy  Tubulars 
contain  no  disks— wear  a  lifetime — are  guar- 
anteed forever  by  America's 
oldest  and  world's  higcrest  sepa- 
ratorcoucern.  You  will  fiually 
have  a  Tubular.      Buy  The 
M'orld's  Best  first.     Save  your- 
self the  cxjiense  of  discarttiiig 
some  c  leap  or  cotuplicit- 
ed  separator.  Olherse-pa- 
rators  taken  ine\chanrre.  Write 
for  free  t' ial  and  catalog  131. 


30 
yrs 


THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

\vi;sT  t  iii:>Ti;i£. 

<'lil<'ai£<>.  in.,  >*nii  Froiiclscii,  <  nl.,  Portland,  Ore. 
'I',.r„iil<>,  (  un.        \Vililil|,ri:,  <  uii. 
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H.H.H 

orso  Medicli 


HEADY 

FOR 
EMERGENCIES. 

HH.H 

LINIMENT 


SHOULD  BE  IH EVERY  HOME 
ASA  SAF£- GUARD AGMMST 
■  SORl  THROAT.  SWELLINGS, 

'^MtSjD  SPRAINS.  RHEUMATISM. 
NEURALGIA,  STIFF  JOINTS,  LAMENESS. 
STOMACH  CRAMPS,  DIARRHOEA  .  Etc. 

THE  STOCKMAN "5  STAND  BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


CATTLE  WAX  FAT 
ON  CACTUS 

Hurbank's  Spineless  Cactus  furnishes  succu- 
lent feed  the  entl  e  year.  The  ideal  feed  with 
concentrates  or  alfalfa  hay.  Increases  How 
of  milk.  Will  It  pay  to  plant  It?  Figure  It 
out  then  write  us  for  quotations,  and  plant 
now. 

TRUMBULL  SEED  COMPANY 

257  MARKET  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  In    37  FIRST  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 

D  A  DCD  Blake,  Moffltt*  Towne,  Lob  Angeles 
r  ArCR   Blake,  McFall  *  Co.,  Portland,  Ore 


A  number  of  deaths  among  cattle  and 
other  stock  from  anthrax  and  pneumonia 
are  reported  in  Fresno  county  by  Health 
Officer  Dr.  W.  T.  Burks.  Most  of  the 
cases  were  reported  to  Dr.  Burks  as 
rabies,  but  on  investigation  proved  to  be 
other  diseases.  One  case  of  glanders  has 
been  found  in  the  county  recently  by  Dr. 
B.  Williams,  county  veterinarian. 

Great  loss  to  sheep  and  stock  men  in 
Germany  has  resulted  recently  from  the 
foot-and-mouth  disease. 

T.  B.  Gibson,  of  Woodland,  is  exhibit- 
ing some  of  his  best  stock  in  the  State 
and  county  fairs  of  Oregon. 

Dr.  O.  M.  Colburn,  of  Woodland,  has 
purchased  440  acres  of  the  R.  E.  Can- 
nell  ranch  in  western  Yolo  county  for  a 
stock  ranch. 

A  large  acreage  in  Yuba  county  be- 
tween Marysville  and  Wheatland  has  been 
purchased  by  a  Miss  Steeii  of  Berkeley 
foi  a  stock  farm  for  thoroughbred  ani- 
mals. 

William  Brockman  of  Susanville,  Las- 
sen county,  recently  sold  200  young 
Percheron  geldings  to  Alexander  Rife  of 
Los  Angeles  for  an  average  price  of  $200 
each. 

Cattle  sales  around  Eureka,  Nevada,  are 
being  made  at  $28  to  $30  for  stock  cattle 
and  $32  to  $3.5  for  steers.  High  prices 
for  beef  cattle  are  also  the  rule  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State  and  ranchers 
who  make  a  practice  of  fattening  steers 
for  the  market  are  said  to  have  a  hard 
time  to  get  cattle  at  a  low  enough  price 
to  suit  them. 

The  Cedar  Stock  Company  of  Redding 
last  week  received  three  Short  horn  bulls 
from  T.  B.  Gibson  of  Woodland. 

Over  200  head  of  cattle  have  been  sent 
by  .1.  S.  Jones  of  Paso  Robles  to  Salinas 
to  be  fattened  on  beet  pulp.  The  opening 
of  sugar  mills  in  other  places  has  also 
caused  a  migration  of  cattle  to  them  for 
the  beet  pulp. 

Cattle  shipments  from  Porterville  have 
already  amounted  to  more  in  value  this 
year  than  the  last  citrus  crop  of  Tulare 
county. 

Eighty  Rambouillet  rams  have  been 
ljurchased  by  Parker  Whitney  of  Rock- 
lin  from  Bullard  Bros,  of  Woodland. 

The  Brown  tfock  of  2200  sheep  will  be 
moved  from  the  mountains  to  their  win- 
ter range  near  Honcut,  Butte  county, 
about  September  20.  The  flocks  around 
Meadow  Lake,  Plumas  county,  have  al- 
ready been  sent  down  to  the  foothills. 

Dr.  George  Gordon,  Kings  county  live 
stock  inspector,  in  his  monthly  report  to 
the  supervisors  states  that  cases  of  black 
leg,  glanders,  hog  cholera  and  rabies  have 
recently  been  found  in  the  county.  Ar- 
rangements have  been  made  with  pack- 
ing houses  at  Los  Angeles  and  the  bay 
cities  to  be  notified  of  the  receipt  of  any 
diseased  animals  from  the  county,  so  that 
the  disease  can  be  checked  at  once. 


DAIRY  NOTES. 

Edward  Gilson  of  Corcoran  has  closed 
his  dairy  and  auctioned  oft  his  129  cows. 
The  animals  sold  for  $105  down,  the 
average  price  being  $70.. 

A.  B.  Kendall,  of  Modesto,  sold  four 
of  his  Holstein  heifer  calves  for  $705  at 
the  State  Fair. 

More  active  work  against  milk  dealers 
who  adulterate  dairy  products  handled 
by  them  is  being  taken  up  by  the  State 
Dairy  Bureau  since  the  new  law  went 
into  effect  and  more  inspectors  were  ap- 
pointed. The  inspection  of  dairies  has 
resulted  in  improving  the  original  out- 
put, and  the  efforts  are  now  being  made 
to  see  that  this  gets  into  the  hands  of 
the  consumer  in  as  good  shape  as  it 
leaves  the  dairies.     Recently  warrants 


were  sworn  out  by  Col.  D.  J.  Bryant  for 
restaurant  keepers  for  selling  milk  with 
too  little  butter-fat  and  milk  solids.  0th 
ers  were  arrested  for  selling  milk  jiro 
duced  in  unsanitary  dairies. 

Salvatore  Sol,  a  cattleman  of  Central 
America,  has  recently  purchased  several 
Red  Poll  bulls  from  F.  A.  Meacham  of 
Petaluma.  Merino  sheep  have  recently 
been  sold  from  the  ranch  of  Hoekl  Bros, 
of  Cloverdale  and  M.  Nobles  of  Planta 
tion,  Mendocino  county. 

The  Ayreshire  cow  Mary  Bryant,  which 
has  won  a  number  of  prizes  at  State 
F'airs  here  and  holds  high  records  for 
milk  ])roduction,  has  been  sold  to  Dr.  .J. 
H.  Hester  of  Santa  Barbara  to  Rev.  A 
H.  Smith  of  Pasadena. 

Prices  for  milkers  and  springers  in 
Chicago,  according  to  recent  quotations, 
ran  from  $30  for  the  poorest  to  $70  foi- 
the  best  grade  Holsteins.  * 

Census  reports  from  Wisconsin  show 
tl;at  the  number  of  cows  increased,  from 
1900  to  1910,  from  998,397  to  1,471,591; 
butter,  from  61,813,502  to  105,307,357 
pounds,  and  cheese  from  77,748,680  to 
145,171,035  pounds.  A  large  amount  of 
condensing  is  also  being  done  now. 

The  making  of  buttermilk  cheese  in 
creameries  is  recommended  in  a  recent 
bulletin  from  the  Wisconsin  Exiieriment 
Station. 

Numerous  cases  of  typhoid  in  Klamath 
Falls,  Ore.,  have  caused  warnings  to  be 
sent  out  to  several  dairymen,  ordering 
them  to  clean  up. 

The  inspection  of  dairies  in  Kings 
county,  according  to  Dr.  George  Gordon, 
live  stock  inspector,  has  caused  much 
cleaning  up  and  building  of  new  dairy 
houses. 

Several  dairymen  of  San  Luis  Obispo 
county  are  leaving  with  their  herds  for 
Imperial  valley  to  continue  business 
there. 


BURBANK'S  CACTUS. 


To  the  Editor:  Would  it  pay  to  grow 
Burbank's  spineless  cactus  in  this  lo- 
cality? I  have  three  types  of  soil,  viz: 
gravelly  clay  loam,  brownish  clay  loam 
and  black  adobe.  Newcomer. 

Glenn  county. 

(Mr.  Burbank's  varieties  would  doubtless 
grow  well  on  all  your  soils,  but  whether 
they  would  pay  you  depends  upon  what 
you  do  with  them.  The  value  of  this 
plant  to  a  grower  must  be  determined  by 
his  experience:  therefore  it  is  enterpris- 
ing to  make  trials  and  not  depend  upon 
what  people  may  say,  unless  you  are  sure 
that  they  speak  from  trial,  and  thus  per 
haps  save  you  from  making  one,  but 
then — oh,  well,  try  it  yourself;  that  is  the 
best  way. — Editor.  1 


Consul  John  F.  Jewell  of  Melbourne, 
Australia,  states  in  the  consular  reports 
that  eucalyptus  fence-posts  are  very 
cheap  and  highly  esteemed  in  that  coun- 
try, of  which  they  are  native.  Posts 
below  4  by  3  inches  sell  for  $2.68  per 
100  superficial  feet  and  larger  sizes  from 
$2.92  upward.  The  posts  are  said  to 
be  very  durable  and  practically  imper- 
vious to  weather  conditions. 


Residents  of  Imperial  county  are  claim- 
ing that  the  large  amount  of  irrigation 
done  in  recent  years  has  changed  the  cli- 
mate of  the  valley,  quoting  as  a  proof  that 
in  1902  there  was  a  variation  in  tempera 
ture  from  22  to  126  degrees,  while  this 
year  the  greatest  variation  was  only  from 
32  to  114.  Other  changes  have  also  been 
noted. 


The  Standish  Water  Company  of  Las 
sen  county  has  3000  acres  of  land  which 
they  will  put  Into  alfalfa  next  spring. 
The  land  will  be  irrigated  by  a  pumping 
plant  which  has  just  been  completed. 


--has  saved  ttiousands  of  dollars 
and  thousands  otiiorses.  The  old  , 
reliable  cure  for  Spavin,  Ring- 
bone, Splint  or  any  lameness. 

For  sale  at  all  druggists.  Price   

$1  per  bottle,  6  for  $5.    "Treatise  on  the  Horse" 
free-,  at  druggists  or  write  to  Dr.  B.  i,  KENDALL  I 
tOHPANV,  Enosliai-g  Fallg,  Yt.,  P.  8.  A.  6| 


AskYour  Dealer 


GOING  EAST 


VIA 


LOS  ANGELES 

AND  THE 
SALT  LAKE  ROUTE 

COSTS  NO  MORE 


than  other  ways,  and  you 
may  travel  in  the  popular 
Lo.s  Angele.s  Limited,  three 
days  to  Chicago. 

ASK  MR.  CASEY 

At  680  Market  St.,  San  Francisco, 
for  particulars. 


Cutter's  Antlirax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  ffiven  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  ol 
California  stockmen  because  they  irive 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  oui 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

p.  0.  Box  2S7.  BERKELEY.  CAL. 


HERCULES 


HARRBSS 
SADDLES 
HORSE 
COLLARS 


They  Last  Longer  "Wti 

The  only  sure  way  to  get  a  HOMB 

Industry  Harness  Is  to  look  for  the  Hercules  stamp 
Hade  by  W.  DAVIS  &  SONS,  San  Franclico,  Oal. 
Your  Dealer  has  our  Catalogue 
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Live  Stock  Awards  at  the  Fair. 


From  the  live  stock  awards  at  the  State 
Fair,  the  following  occur  to  us  as  espe- 
cially interesting  to  our  readers: 

Holsteix-Frik.sians. — Among  the  Hol- 
stein  Friesians  the  Stanford  University 
herd  of  Vina  won  firsts  in  aged  bulls, 
twoyear-old  bulls,  and  aged  herd;  sec 
onds  in  two-year-old  cows,  calf  herd,  and 
twin  produce  of  dam;  thirds  in  aged 
ccws,  breeder's  young  herd  and  i)roduce 
of  dam.  The  aged  bull  was  Grand  Cham- 
pion and  Senior  Champion. 

R.  W.  Morris  &  Sons  of  Woodland  won 
first  in  yearling  bulls,  bull  calves,  aged 
cows,  two-year-old  cows,  yearling  cows, 
breeder's  young  herd,  calf  herd,  get  ol 
sire,  produce  of  dam  and  twin  produce 
of  dam;  seconds  in  yearling  bulls,  bull 
calves,  yearling  cows,  cow  calves,  aged 
herd,  and  get  of  sire;  third  in  bull  calves, 
two-year-old  calves,  yearling  cows  and 
cow  calves. 

McAllister  &  Sons  of  Chino  won  first 
for  heifer  calf,  the  calf  being  Grand 
Champion  cow  and  ,Iunior  Champion  cow. 

The  University  of  Nevada  won  first  in 
yearling  cows;  seconds  in  aged  bulls,  aged 
cows,  breeder's  young  herd  and  produce 
of  dam.  and  thirds  in  two-year-old  bulls, 
aged  herd  and  get  of  sire. 

T.  D.  GilUerson  of  Stratford  won  third 
for  yearling  bulls,  and  M.  M.  Holdridgo 
of  San  Jose  third  for  senior  bulls. 

JER.SEYS. — Among  the  .Jerseys  the  H.  N. 
Locke  company  of  Lockeford  won  firsts 
in  aged  bulls  and  two-year-olds;  seconds 
in  yearling  bulls  and  aged  herds;  thirds 
in  yearling  bulls,  aged  cows,  two-year-old 
cows,  yearling  cows,  and  produce  of  dam. 

A.  G.  Domes  of  McCoy,  Ore.,  won  first 
in  yearling  bulls,  bull  calves,  yearling 
cows,  aged  herd,  breeder's  young  herd, 
and  produce  of  dam ;  seconds  in  aged 
bulls,  bull  calves,  aged  cows,  yearling 
ccws,  cow  and  calf,  and  get  of  sire;  thirds 
in  bull  calves,  aged  cows,  and  get  of  sire. 

Guy  H.  Miller  of  Modesto  won  firsts 
in  aged  cows,  two-year-old  cows  and  get 
of  sire;  seconds  in  two-year-old  calves 
and  produce  of  dam. 

J.  B.  &  .1.  E.  Thorpe  of  Stockton  re 
ceived  first  for  cow  and  calf. 

W.  J.  Hackett  of  Ceres  won  second  in 
breeder's  young  herd  and  third  for  cow 
and  calf. 

L.  J.  Dobler  of  Turlock  received  second 
for  two-year-old  bulls. 

GuEBXSKYs. — Among  the  Guernseys  C. 
G.  Lathrop  of  Stanford  University  took 
all  awards,  while  U.  G.  and  Jennie  Stra- 
der  of  Ceres  did  the  same  for  Dutch 
Belted  cattle;  W.  J.  Domes  of  McCoy, 
Ore.,  for  Ayreshires,  and  R.  R.  Cartwright 
of  Modesto  for  Red  Polled  cattle. 

SiioRT-noKNs. — Among  the  Short-horns 
T.  S.  Glide  of  Davis  took  firsts  in  aged 
bulls,  two-year-olds,  junior  yearlings,  sen- 
ior calf,  aged  cows,  yearling  heifers,  and 
calf  heifers;  seconds  in  junior  yearling 
bulls  and  junior  yearling  heifers;  thirds 
ill  junior  yearling  bulls;  and  second  in 
four  animals,  the  get  of  one  sire. 

The  Howard  Cattle  Co.  of  San  Fran 
Cisco  took  first  in  senior  yearling  bulls; 
seconds  in  aged  bulls,  two-year-old  bulls, 
aged  cows  and  senior  heifer  calves;  thirds 
in  senior  bull  calves,  aged  cows,  two-year- 
old  cows,  senior  yearling  cows,  junior 
yearling  heifers  and  senior  yearling  heif- 
ers; fourths  in  senior  bull  calves,  junior 
yearling  heifers  and  senior  calf  heifers; 
also  firsts  in  aged  nerd  and  breeder's 
young  herd,  second  in  calf  herd  and  two 
animals  the  produce  of  one  cow;  and 
third  in  four  animals,  the  get  of  one  sire. 

J.  H.  Glide  of  Dixon  received  firsts  for 
two-year-old  bull,  junior  bull  calf,  aged 
cow,  senior  yearling  heifers,  and  four 
animals  from  one  sire;  second  for  two- 
year-old  cows  and  aged  herd. 

T.  B.  Gibson  of  Woodland  won  firsts 


with  two-year-old  cow.  two  animals  the 
produce  of  one  cow,  calf  herd,  and  senior 
calf  heifers;  seconds  with  junior  bull 
calf,  senior  yearling  heifer,  junior  heifer 
calf,  breeder's  young  herd  and  calf  herd; 
thirds  for  two  animals  the  produce  of 
one  cow;  fourth  in  senior  heifer  calf,  and 
fifth  in  senior  bull  calf  and  senior  heifer 
calf. 

Harbinson  Bros,  of  Sacramento  received 
second  for  senior  bull  calf  and  fourth  for 
aged  cows. 

J.  W.  Goodwin  of  Redwood  City  re- 
ceived second  for  senior  yearling  heifer. 

Hebkkokd.s. — Among  the  Herefords,  the 
Simon  Newman  Comi)any  of  Newman  won 
firsts  in  yearling  bulls,  yearling  cows,  and 
cow;  calves;  seconds  in  yearling  bulls, 
yearling  cows,  bull  calves,  and  cow 
calves. 

Bemerly  &  Duke  of  Woodland  won  firsts 
in  aged  bull,  aged'  cows,  two-year-old 
ccws,  and  second  in  aged  cows. 

The  University  of  Nevada  took  first  for 
bull  calf  and  third  for  yearling  cow. 

SiiKKP  Awards. — Among  the  sheep,  T. 
S  Glide  of  Davis  took  all  awards  with 
his  French  Merinos,  while  Bullard  Bros, 
of  Woodland  did  the  same  with  their 
Rambouillets. 

Shropshire  awards  were  divided  be- 
tween Bishop  Bros,  of  San  Ramon  and 
T.  S.  Glide,  the  University  of  Nevada  and 
E.  A.  Bridgeford  of  San  Francisco  also 
being  represented. 

The  University  of  Nevada  took  all  prizes 
for  Hampshire  Downs  except  three  sec- 
onds and  three  thirds  to  Ed.  Schoel  of 
Albany,  Oregon.  The  same  university 
also  divided  prizes  with  J.  G.  Saxe  Hub- 
bard of  Corvallis,  Oregon,  with  South- 
down sheep.  The  University  also  re- 
ceived all  prizes  for  Cheviots  and  Dorset 
Horns. 

J.  B.  Stump  of  Monmouth,  Oregon,  took 
all  prizes  for  Cotswold  sheep,  while  M.  S. 
Woodcock  of  Corvallis,  Oregon,  did  the 
same  in  the  Lincoln  exhibit. 

C.  P.  Bailey  &  Sons'  Company  of  San 
Jose  received  all  awards  for  Persian 
sheep  and  split  even  with  John  B.  Stump 
of  Oregon  with  the  Angora  goats. 

Prizes  for  Swi.ne. — M.  Bassett  of  Han- 
ford  made  almost  a  clean  sweep  with 
his  Poland-Chinas,  the  JTniversity  of  Ne- 
vada getting  second  in  young  boars,  and 
T.  H.  Murphy  of  Perkins  third  for  aged 
sows. 

In  the  Berkshire  exhibits  first  prizes 
were  won  by  the  University  of  Nevada, 
A.  B.  Humphrey  of  Mayhew,  G.  A.  and 
H.  S.  Murphy  of  Perkins,  and  T.  I.  I>evy 
of  Ripon. 

Other  Swine  Award.s. — The  Duroc-Jer- 
sey  awards  were  divided  between  J.  K. 
Eraser  and  Geo.  W.  McGuire,  both  of 
Albany,  Oregon,  while  W.  J.  Domes  took 
the  majority  of  the  Hampshire  awards, 
the  Fair  Oaks  Stock  Farm  receiving  sev- 
eral prizes  also. 

Most  of  the  White  Chester  awards  went 
to  Oregon  exhibitors,  M.  H.  Holdredge 
of  San  Jose  and  Thos.  Rees  of  Stockton 
also  taking  prizes  with  exhibits. 

BYRONDALE  JERSEY  HERD 

For  Sale — A  .solid  coloro-il  .Ii-rsc.v  hull 
cHlf.  dropped  Sept.  1.  1911.  Sired  by 
Raleigh's  Kins  X48!);!.  out  of  a  richly  hred 
cow.  Fir.wt  chcok  for  $2.')  Kefs  him  if 
taken  immediately. 

T.  B.  PVRVINE:,  Pe«alnina.  Cal. 
K.  K.  I).   \o.  4.  liox  lil.'i. 


"ENQINEERINQ  ON  THE  FARM" 

SENT  FREE 

KERNS-SESSIONS,  Engineers 
Postal  Telegraph  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


FOR  SALE: 
100  Short -Horn  Bulls 

Sired  by  grandsons  of  King  Edward, 
Hlllcrest  Hero,  Choice  Goods  and 

other  pri/e-wiiining  lJulls. 

ALSO 

300  Blacow  Robert  Glide 
French  Merino  Rams 


King  Lancaster,  Grand  Champion  Bull, 
California  State  Fair,  141)9-1910-1911. 

The  ouly  Bull  three  times 
f;rand  Champion  at  the  Fair. 


Single  or  carload  lots.     For  further 
I)articulars  write 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE.  Davis,  Cal. 


Americans 
Leading  Horse  Importers 

.Vt  the  six  Worlds  Fairs  since  IftOO,  our  Percheron 
Stallions  have  won  every  Championship,  and  every  first 
prize  e.xcept  two. 

At  the  recent  California  State  Fair  our  Percherons  and 
French  Coach  Stallions  won  14  Gold  Medals  and  both 
( 'hampionship.s. 

When  you  want  the  best  come  to  us. 

McLaughlin  bros., 

OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


To  The  Deciduous  Fruit  Growers 
0!  California 

While  you  are  getting  the  returns  from  your  191 1  crop 
your  attention  is  invited  to  the  following  excerpt  from 
"California  Cultivator,"  August  31st.  Speaking  of  cover 
crop  fertilizing  it  says: — 

"  Probably  it  has  obtained  a  greater  hold  in  citrus 
orchards  than  in  deciduous,  but  even  with  deciduous  fruit 
growers  the  practice  is  increasing  and  would  increase  with 
greater  rapidity  were  the  deciduous  orchards  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  State  but  supplied  with  irrigating  water 
which  could  be  used  at  planting  time."  Yet  the  additional 
profits  for  one  year  will  more  than  repay  the  first  cost  of  a 
complete  irrigating  system  for  most  orchards. 

Now  is  the  time  to  pian  for  itie  19i2  crop.  Begin  today 
by  investigating  the  irrigation  possibilities  in  your  orchard. 
You  will  find  a  copy  of 

AGRICULTURAL  PUMPS 

helpful.    Your  name  and  address  brings  it. 

GEO.  E.  DOW  PUMPING  ENGINE  CO. 


412  Sheldon  Building 
San  Frem Cisco 


233  S.  Los  Angeles  Street 
Los  Angeles 


Shoiilil  you  be  interested  indeeji  well  jiunijiing, 
ask  for  full  details  concerning  the 

DOW  NON-PULSATING  PUMP 


FARMERS  EDUCATIONAL  AND 
CO-OPERATIVE  UNION  OF  AMERICA 

All  that  Its  name  Implies.   An  up-to-date  farm- 
ers organization  extending   over  twentv-slx 
States.   Uallfornla  Ulvlson  now  well  eatabllnhed. 
Send  for  particulars  State  Secretary,  Farmers 
(Tnlon.  Box  Wt.  Imperial,  rat. 

W.  VORXRIEDE 

LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECT 

Plans  furnished  siillliii;  locality  and  owner's 
taste.   Flans  from  >10  up. 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENER 

(irounds  laid  out  and  supervleed,  slO  a  day. 
811  E.  MINER  AVE  ,  STOCKTON,  CAI. 

^          Eflg  City  Hatcliery 

■BK                        0  r  <I  r  r  n   booked  for 
\tj^aHV^^       iprlnK     ilrllvery     o  f 
h  n  b  y     t-hlckn.  Our 
^VBrjt^mtw         Mpc-rlnltlex  are  Rhode 
^■3^^^          Inland  lledn  and  S.  C. 
/  -^^Wb             White  I.eKhorns. 

W.  1,.  SALBS, 
■  V  .•?:r-sSf'       722  3rd  St..  Petaloma. 

^  One  Week  FREE 

M               SiMul  for  catalo(;— hclr<-t  the  Tlolin— try  ft 
Jnr^S\        tuitlslactury  auuii  it  buck  at  our  expuiitie. 

|l  ROOT  VIOLINS 

I'^W    have  a  KirotiK  tone;  are  vat^y  to  jilay  ami 
M        m\  llncly  (iuishtd.   Thi-y  have  j.'lven  batislae- 
irm                       niore  than  lUty  yeiirs,   Thiy  sell 
I  WL       r]thein«L'lves,so  we  want  iherii  to  talk  In  your 
1   W    Jfjluiuiv.  I'ru'os  f  mm     to$i.'>0.  Send  for  Kree 
^  Ita^fatalofr.  beautifiil!y  lUustratcd  in  colors. 

E.  T.  Root  A  Sons,  U34  K.      Bt.,  fhleigo. 

s(ii.\ns   v.w — I  M.iMiTr.o  dkm a.\h. 

Pure   Btlglan  Carneau.x:  .vountc.   $10  doa.; 
large  crosses.  $7  doz;  hens,  $3  pair.  BOL- 
TON SQUAB  FACTORY,  Healdsburg,  Cal. 
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POULTRY  DEPARTMENT. 


Conducted  By  M.  RUSSELL  JAMES. 


THE  MOLTING  SEASON. 


Feathers  are  in  full  fly  in  the  poultry 
yard  at  this  season,  for  the  hen  is  turn- 
ing her  attention  to  new  clothes.  It  is  a 
season  trying  alike  to  the  hens  and  the 
hen-keepers.  The  latter  look  with  dis- 
favor upon  their  ragged  and  unprofitable 
flock  and  begrudge  the  hens  a  lay-off  just 
when  "egg  is  eggs."  The  former,  if  they 
could  present  their  side  of  the  case,  might 
tiuthfully  say  that  they  had  worked  like 
slaves  and  worn  their  old  clothes  for  a 
year  or  thereabouts  and  that  they  richly 
deserve  a  leave  of  absence  with  full  pay 
meantime.  In  their  own  interest  poultry 
keepers  should  give  the  molters  more 
rather  than  less  care,  and  the  sooner  the 
hens  will  be  back  on  their  old  job  of 
filling  the  egg  basket. 

.V  PHYSIC  AL  TEST. 

Molting  is  not  a  disease,  but  the  full 
molt  is  a  pretty  accurate  test  of  the  fowl's 
condition  and  stamina.  Birds  that  have 
laid  well  and  gone  through  theii-  pullet 
year  in  apparently  good  health  will  often 
develop  various  diseases  at  this  season. 
This  is  due  to  some  disease  tendency, 
weakness  of  certain  organs;  in  short,  to 
lack  of  stamina  and  endurance.  A  vigor 
ous  fowl  will  go  through  the  molt  with 
little  inconvenience.  Only  fowls  of  thif 
class  should  be  kept  through  the  molt. 
The  culling  out  of  all  fowls  which  show 
signs  of  a  break  in  the  health  and 
strength  at  this  season  will  go  far  to 
ward  the  building  up  of  a  vigorous  flock 

In  our  yards  three  years  ago  10  per 
cent  of  the  hens  showed  some  sign  of 
weakness  or  disease  when  they  went  into 
the  molt,  although  they  had  seemed  in  the 
best  of  health  iireviously  and  had  made  a 
record  in  laying  for  the  year.  Last  year 
theie  were  very  few  such  cases.  Thif 
season  there  has  not  been  a  single  case 
so  far  and  the  flock  is  half  through  molt 
ing.  Even  the  hens  that  are  almost  naker" 
are  bright  and  lively,  and  when  let  out  on 
range  will  flap  their  ragged  wings  and 
run  and  play  like  pullets.  This  has  conif 
about  through  keeping  only  the  vigorous 
fowls. 

There  is  also  another  reason  for  culling 
the  flock  closely  this  year.  That  all  feed 
stuffs  will  be  unusually  high  is  acknowl 
edged  by  agricultural  experts  both  East 
and  West.  It  will  not  pay  to  feed  any 
but  vigorous  producers.    Cull  closely. 

CARE  OF  MOLTING  HENS. 

If  the  chickens  are  kept  under  proper 
conditions,  little  change  is  required  at 
molting  time.  At  all  times  fowls  require 
that  their  houses  be  free  from  drafts,  but 
oren  to  the  fresh  air  and  kept  dry  and 
clean  and  free  from  vermin.  Male  birds 
should  be  allowed  with  the  flock  only 
during  the  breeding  season  and  then  only 
in  the  breeding  pens.  To  keep  a  lot  of 
cockerels  and  roosters  among  molting 
hens  is  downright  cruelty  as  well  as  un- 
profitable poultry-keeping.  Occasionally 
a  hen  will  shed  her  coat  like  a  garment 
and  be  left  literally  naked.  She  is  a  piti- 
ful creature  for  a  while,  and  afraid  and 
ashamed  she  will  slink  out  of  sight,  not 
daring  to  make  her  way  among  the  other 
fowls  for  even  a  bite  of  food.  A  bird  in 
this  condition  should  be  placed  by  her 
self  in  a  warm  coop  and  well  fed.  In  a 
week  or  so  she  will  have  grown  some 
clothing  and  may  be  returned  to  the  flock. 

In  a  well-fed  flock  little  change  is  like 
wise  required  in  the  feeding.  At  all 
times  fowls  should  have  all  the  hard 
grain  and  tender  green  feed  they  will  eat 
at  night  with  enough  for  their  early 
breakfast  left  over.  Their  later  break- 
fast may  consist  of  some  kind  of  scratch 
feed  or  sprouted  grain,  and  about  noon 


they  should  have  a  full  feed  of  appetizing 
mash.  This  mash  should  be  made  a  little 
richer  in  animal  food  for  the  molters;  lin- 
seed meal  is  highly  recommended,  and  a 
little  may  be  added  to  the  mash,  but  if 
there  is  looseness  of  the  bowels  cut  it 
out.  Many  of  such  concentrated  foods, 
though  rich  in  nutriment,  cause  indiges- 
tion and  liver  complaint.  Always  salt 
the  mash  the  same  as  for  one's  own  use 
and  a  few  chopped  red  pepper  pods  may 
be  added  for  the  molteis.  especially  on 
damp  chilly  days. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

As  TO  Shorts  a.nd  Pi  ki.  Oh,. — J.  T.  W., 
of  San  Gabriel,  Cal.,  writes:  "Kindly 
state  the  difference  between  shorts  and 
middlings.  Our  mills  here  say  they  are 
one  and  the  same.  If  you  should  mix 
one-fourth  bran  and  three-fourths  mid- 
dlings as  spoken  of  in  a  recent  issue  of 
your  jjaper  in  regard  to  the  Australian 
egg-laying  competitions,  you  would  have 
a  sticky  stuff  which  a  chicken  couldn't 
eat. 

"Again,  you  speak  of  fuel  oil  as  a  spray 
foi  mites,  and  to  mix  three  pounds  of  red 
metallic  to  the  gallon  for  the  outside  of 
house.  Are  crude  petroleum  and  fuel  oil 
the  same?  Presume  the  red  metallic 
ivould  give  a  brown  cast.  What  would  we 
have  to  use  with  petroleum  to  get  green, 
and  about  how  would  expense  compare 
with  the  red  metallic?" 

Wheat  in  the  milling  is  made  into  four 
commercial  pioducts — bran,  shorts,  mid- 
dlings, flour.  Bran  is  the  outer  coat  of 
the  grain;  shorts  is  the  finer  bran  to 
gether  with  the  coarser  portions  of  the 
kernel;  middlings  contain  more  gluten 
md  less  starch  than  flour  and  might  be 
eimed  coarse  flour.  The  protein  value 
of  shorts  and  middlings  is  exactly  the  | 
same,  but  the  latter  rates  higher  in  carbo- 
-lydrates  and  fat.  In  England  there  is  a 
difference  in  some  of  the  milling  terms, 
ind  in  the  rejjort  of  the  Australian  con- 
test, the  ingredients  of  the  mash  read, 
'three-fourths  pollards  to  one-fourth 
bran,"  Later  the  proportion  of  pollards 
was  increased,  and  it  is  evident  that  this 
millstuff  corresponds  with  our  shorts,  as 
5horts  is  just  about  right  to  use  by  itself 
or  i)oultry  food,  thus  doing  away  with  the 
need  of  either  middlings  or  bran.  Our  in- 
quirer is  right  about  the  above  proportion 
of  bran  and  middlings  making  a  "sticky 
stuff'  not  flt  for  chickens.  Poultry  folks 
should  make  it  a  hard  and  fast  rule  never 
to  give  the  fowls  any  food  which  is  at 
all  sticky. 

Fuel  oil  is  crude  petroleum  thinned  and 
prepared  for  burning  in  engines.  It  is 
smooth  and  about  the  consistency  of 
molasses.  It  cannot  be  used  as  a  spray 
unless  made  very  thin  with  distillate  or 
cheap  coal  oil.  The  better  way  is  to 
apply  it  with  a  large  paint  brush.  Only 
dark  colors  in  painting  can  be  had  from 
petroleum  mixtures,  as  both  petroleum 
and  fuel  oil  make  a  very  dark  stain  in 
themselves;  in  fact,  the  fuel  oil  thinned 
a  little  makes  an  excellent  walnut  stain 
which  may  be  used  for  that  purjjose  for 
staining  flower  boxes,  screens,  or  for  any- 
thing where  a  cheap  stain  to  improve  the 
appearance  or  preserve  the  wood  is  re- 
quired. Prince's  brown  metallic  comes  a 
little  higher  than  red  metallic,  but  gives 
a  brighter  color.  In  using  as  a  paint  two 
coats  should  be  applied  for  best  results; 
but  the  first  coat  must  be  allowed  to 
thoroughly  dry  before  putting  on  the 
second  one.  This  requires  time,  for  all 
the  petroleum  mixtures  dry  very  slowly. 
This  is  where  the  fuel  oil  gets  the  mites, 
ticks  and  fleas  when  applied  to  the  in- 
side walls. 


ANIMAL  MATTER  A  NECESSITY 
FOR  POULTRY 

Experiments  at  various  State  Experiment  Stations  have 
demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt  that  Protein  derived  from 
animal  sources  is  far  superior,  as  an  egg  producer  and 
flesh  builder,  to  Protein  derived  from  any  vegetable 
source. 

Our  High  Protein  "Special"  Beef  Scraps 
Will  Supply  That  Necessity 


If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply 
you,  write  us, 
and  we  will  send 
you  samples  and 
prices. 


HIGH  PROTEIN 

SPECIAL 
BEEF  SCRAPS 

ANALYSIS 

PROTEIN  55-8551 

FAT  8  — lor. 

PHOSPHATES  —  I5X 

M  FD  BY 

WESTERN  MEAT 
COMPANY. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CAL.  ■ 


Made  in  Cali- 
fornia from  fresh 
Packing  House 
Products.  Look 
for  the  word 
"Special"  in  red 
ink  on  every 
sack. 


WESTERN  MEAT  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FREE  BOOK 


ON  APPLICATION  TO 

Coulson  Poultry  &  Stock  Food  Co, 

PET  ALUM  A,  CAL. 


POUURy. 


IF  YOUR  POULTRY  RANCH  DON'T  PAY. 
write  us.  If  the  ranch  prospers,  write  us 
anywav.  Everything  for  everybody  in- 
terested in  poultry.     GEO.  H.  CROLEY 

■  CO..  629  Brannan  St..  San  Francisco. 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS — Barred  Rocks  and 
White  Leghorn  chicks,  good  laying 
strains;  order  early  for  fall  delivery  .ind 
avoid  delay.  Fairmount  Hatchery.  Box 
29  B.  R.  F.  D.,  Santa  Cruz.  California. 

S.  C.  B.  MINORCA  EGGS  for  hatching  at 
$6  per  100;  can  fil!  large  orders;  12  yards 
large  beautiful  hens,  excellent  layers. 
Black  Beauty  Poultry  Yards.  Dixon.  Cal. 

OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS,  149D,  Cali- 
fornia St..  San  Francisco. — Est.  40  years. 
Standard  bred  poultry.  White  Orpingtons. 
R.  I.  Reds.  Brd.  Rocks.  White  Leghorns 

YOUNG  FAWN  AND  WHITE  INDIAN 
Runner  drakes  for  sale,  from  a  great 
egg-laying  strain.  F.  L.  Morrill,  Fair- 
field,  California.  

IF  INTERESTED  IN  INCUBATORS  or  how 
to  feed,  write  for  our  free  Catalog. 
PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Petaluma. 
California.  

WAYSIDE  YARDS — A  few  settings  from 
special  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  matings,  at 
$5  for  30.    Carl  Gregory.  Petaluma.  Cal. 

FREE  BOOK  —  "Poultry  Feeding  foi 
Profit,"  on  application  to  Coulson  Co.. 
Petaluma,  Cal.,  Box  P.     

CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French,  545 
W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal.  

WHITE  LEGHORNS— Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B. 
Morris.  Lodi,  Cal.  

BUFF  ORPINGTONS — Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S 
Sullivan,  25  Market  St.,  Agnew,  Santa 
Clara  County,  Cal. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart 
Clements.  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 

TWIN  OAKS  FARM — W.  H.  Bissell,  Pro- 
prietor, Livermore,  Cal. — Buff,  White 
Orpington. 

HATCHING  EGGS — White  Leghorns.  Cir- 
cular 164.    A.  H.  Gregory,  Frultvale,  Cal. 


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM 

POULIRY  DEPARTMENT 


Plaiil  of  most  niodern  •■(|iii|iiiient ;  <ilH)0 
l.ayinK  llenM  (White  I.eKhorn ) ;  nil 
raised  aiul  kepi  iinilfr  iiKmt  Nanitary 
I'onilition.s. 

SIRPM  S   .STOCK   KOH  )<.\I,K 

11'«I0  Piillct.s  May  HatoliinK 
1U4I0  I>iill<-«.s        June  HateliinK 

5(10  Piillt-t.s        July  Ilatohiniu; 

aOO  Co»-ker»-ls 
50  .\yle«liiiry  Ilucks 

Will  liold  for  piireliaNer  iinlil  live 
niontliN  old,  if  deNired.  OrdorN  booked 
for  eKK'M  next  NeaNon'.s  liateliinK-  Cor- 
respondenoe  Nolieited.  VisiiorM  »\el- 
eoiiie. 

R.  N.  FOSTER,  Manager 

HOPLAND.  CAL. 


JUST  THIS 

Croley's  High  Protein  Meat  Scrap 
has  no  Muporior.  Your  hens  need 
it — need  it  badly  to  produce  good 
results.  Why  not  try  it?  Every 
sack  guaranteed  pure  and  sweet. 

Remember  that  the  GEO.  H. 
CROLEY  COMP.\NV,  INC.,  San 
Francisco,  is  the  duality  Houxe  for 

poultry  supplies  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

WIU  Branunn  St.,  San  Franelaco. 
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The  Home  Circle. 


Improve  the  Time. 

Be  wise  today;   tomorrow's  sun 
In  brilliant  splendor  may  arise. 

And  find  thee  with  thy  work  undone. 
With  lifeless,  cold,  unseeing  eyes; 

Neglect  no  duty  in  the  way. 

Be  wise  today!    Be  wise  today! 

Be  true  today;  the  crooked  mind 
A  labyrinth  of  mischief  makes; 

When  lost  therein,  'tis  hard  to  find 
The  path  of  rectitude,  when  wakes 

The  outraged  sleeiier.  Conscience.  Nay, 

Be  true  today!    Be  true  today! 

Be  kind  today:  the  flying  years 
Shall  bear  dear  ones  to  homes  above; 

For  late  may  be  tomorrow's  tears. 
Tomorrow's  tardy  words  of  love; 

The  moments  pass  so  swift  away. 

Be  kind  today!    Be  kind  today! 

—Household  .Journal. 


Cheering  the  Brave  in  Heart. 

Some  people  who  have  not  the  habit  of 
whistling  to  keep  up  their  courage  get 
the  impression  that  he  who  whistles  al- 
ways has  his  courage  up.  They  fail  to 
see  that  some  natures  refuse  to  be  downed 
or  to  down  others,  but  keep  up  a  lively 
show  of  good  cheer  regardless  of  what 
the  facts  may  be.  When  all  the  time 
these  very  whistlers  may  at  heart  be 
as  heavy  as  lead,  and  in  need  of  every 
bit  of  sympathy  and  encouragement  pos- 
sible. 

This  is  hardly  fair. 

It's  a  mighty  fine  thing  to  just  reriiem 
her  that  human  beings,  generally  speak- 
ing, are  about  evenly  served  with  reasons 
for  joy  and  reasons  for  sorrow;  if  it 
looks  different  to  you,  it  is  because  you 
cannot  see  underneath  the  surface;  it 
happens  to  be  your  lot  to  have  a  surface 
comi)laint  while  your  neighbor  has  one 
that  is  deep-seated;  that  is  all  the  differ- 
ence. And  the  kind  word,  the  helpful 
talk,  the  little  act  of  consideration,  may 
touch  a  starved  need  in  that  woman  who 
seems  so  cheery,  quite  as  much  as  they 
do  in  you,  whose  face  is  drawn  with  care 
lines. 

A  physical  illustration  comes  to  mind: 
A  certain  woman  went  about  all  her  life 
doing  little  thoughtful  kindnesses  to  ail- 
ing folks.  At  her  death  it  was  discov- 
ered that  she  had  secretly  nursed  a  slow- 
growing  cancer  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury; a  loathsome  disease  from  which  she 
must  have  suffered  tortures  beyond  the 
conception  of  those  to  whom  she  minis- 
tered. Every  one  had  envied  her  her 
wealth  and  comfortable  existence.  It  had 
never  occurred  to  anyone  to  lift  the  veil 
and  find  a  reason  for  her  intense  sym- 
pathy with  physical  suffering;  or,  better 
still,  to  take  it  for  granted  that  there  was 
a  good  reason.  They  had  let  her  live 
and  die  among  them,  bestowing  her 
strength  upon  them,  and  never  once  ques- 
tioning her  life — her  need  of  sympathetic 
visitors,  of  a  word  of  cheer,  of  a  new 
book  or  a  bracing  article  to  read. 

It  is  well  to  go  through  life  on  the 
principle  that  every  human  being  has  a 
cross;  whether  or  not  you  can  see  it,  it 
is  there;  so  be  kind  and  offer  little  at- 
tentions— in  the  dark.  Do  not  deny  to 
brave  spirits  the  uplift  you  give  so  read- 
ily to  those  whose  grief  advertises  them- 
selves.— The  Housekeeper. 


To  Parents. 


Give  your  girls  and  boys  a  happy  child- 
hood. At  the  longest  that  period  is  all 
too  brief;  they  can  be  care-free  such  a 
little  while,  let  them  enjoy  it  while  they 
may.  A  lady  remarked  to  a  friend  one 
day,  who  had  commented  upon  the  happy 
home  life  her  children  enjoyed:    "I  have 


no  happy  childhood  to  look  back  upon 
myself.  My  mother  died  when  I  was  very 
young;  after  her  death,  until  I  had  a 
home  of  my  own,  a  husband  and  children 
to  love,  my  life  was  a  most  unhappy  one 
— just  an  otitreach  after  love.  It  has  cast 
a  shadow  over  my  whole  life.  While 
others  recall  hai)py  incidents  connected 
with  their  childhood.  I  only  shudder  to 
look  back.  I  can  and  do  enjoy  my  life 
since  a  wife  and  mother,  every  hour  of 
it,  even  when  ill;  still,  if  ever  I  turn  to 
look  backward,  there  is  that  terrible,  dark 
background.  Doubtless  this  experience 
has  enabled  me  to  better  understand  how 
important  an  influence  our  childhood  has 
upon  our  whole  after  life,  I  am  anxious 
that  my  little  ones  shall  have  a  happy 
childhood  to  look  backward  to." — House- 
hold .lournal. 


The  Blackbird  a  Wonderful 
Musician. 


One  April  while  studying  bird  voices 
in  a  wood  near  a  breezy  upland  in  Banff- 
shire, says  a  naturalist  in  the  Scotsman, 
I  was  startled  by  a  whistler  who  pro- 
duced, again  and  again,  six  notes  of  the 
opening  phrases  of  the  fine  English  song, 
"Should  He  Upbraid."  No  professional 
clarinet  player  could  have  rendered  the 
phrase  with  closer  attention  to  quality  of 
tone  and  to  exactness  of  time  and  pitch. 

Some  years  ago,  in  the  month  of  .lune, 
I  attended  a  concert  in  the  Luxemburg 
gardens,  which  may  be  considered  the 
central  point  of  the  Latin  Quarter  in 
Paris.  The  performers  were  the  band  of 
the  Garde  Republicaine  ( the  finest  band 
in  the  world)  and  the  program  they  sub- 
mitted consisted  wholly  of  extracts  from 
Beethoven's  works.  While  the  adagio  of 
the  "Sonate  Pathetique"  was  being  played, 
a  blackbird  sitting  high  in  a  tree  near 
the  bandstand  accompanied  the  instru- 
ments and  stopped  when  they  did.  He 
sang  during  the  whole  movement — beau- 
tiful, leisurely  snatches  of  melody.  His 
notes  seemed  like  an  instrument  added 
to  the  band.  The  way  in  which  his  ex- 
tempore melody  fitted  in  with  Beethoven's 
composition  was  perfectly  marvelous. 

That  summer  in  Paris  I  often  had  oc- 
casion to  pass  through  a  torpid  old  street 
in  the  Latin  Quarter.  In  this  street  a 
cobbler,  a  former  bugler  in  a  cuirassier 
regiment,  had  his  booth.  Above  the  booth 
hung  a  large  wicker  cage  in  which  was  a 
blackbird  with  a  tremendous  voice — a 
"hundred-throated"  bird,  to  borrow  the 
adjective  with  which  Tennyson  qualifies 
the  nightingale.  The  former  bugler  had 
tuught  his  merle  (  French  word  for  black- 
bird) a  cavalry  call,  and  many  times  dur- 
ing the  day  the  street  reverberated  with 
the  blood-stirring  sounds. 

One  broiling  day  in  .hily,  an  old  abbe 
stopped  in  front  of  the  cobbler's  stall 
and  began  to  mop  his  crimson  face. 
"Monsieur."  he  said  to  the  cobbler,  "ac- 
cept my  congratulations;  your  merle  is 
the  most  eloquent  preacher  in  Paris,  for 
his  notes  are  a  battle-call  to  the  strong 
and  a  sursuni  corda  (life  up  your  hearts) 
to  the  despairing!" 


Recipes  for  Peach  Desserts, 

Di^Tcii  Pkv(H  C.\kk. — To  a  cui)  and  a 
half  of  milk  add  the  yolks  of  two  eggs, 
a  teaspoonful  of  melted  butter  and  a 
half  teasi)Oonful  of  salt.  Mix  thoroughly 
and  then  sift  in  two  cups  of  flour  with 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  baking  powder; 
beat  rapidly  and  fold  in  the  stiffly  beaten 
whites  of  two  eggs.  Turn  into  a  shallow 
gieased  baking  pan  and  cover  the  top 
thickly  with  pared,  cored  and  quartered 
peaches.  Dust  with  a  half  cup  of  sugar 
and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven  until  the 
peaches  are  tender,  which  will  require 
about  thirty  minutes. 

Rue  .\nd  Pkach  DtMPLi.Mi.s.  —  Wash 
half  a  pound  of  rice,  drain  and  put  it 


In  boiling  water  to  boil  for  twenty  or 
thirty  minutes,  then  drain  again.  Have 
ready  some  squares  of  cheesecloth. 
Spread  a  thin  layer  of  rice  in  the  center 
of  each  and  put  in  one  fr-mall  stoned 
peach ;  fold  the  rice  over  and  tie  se- 
curely. Boil  the  dumplings  briskly  for 
fifteen  minutes  and  serve  with  cream  and 
sugar. 

Pe.\cu  Shortcake. — With  one  quart  of 
flour  sift  two  heaping  teaspoonfuls  of 
baking  powder  and  an  even  one  of  salt. 
Put  in  enough  milk  to  make  a  soft 
dough;  knead  lightly,  roll  out  one  inch 
thick  and  cut  to  fit  the  baking  pan. 
Brush  with  milk  and  fold  it  over.  Bake 
for  twenty  minutes  or  until  a  delicate 
brown  in  a  quick  oven,  then  raise  the 
upper  half  and  l)utter  the  inside.  Fill 
with  chopped  sweetened  peaches,  lay  on 
the  upper  crust,  dust  with  sugar  and 
serve  with  cream. 

Pk.vches  AM)  Ru-E. — Peel,  core  and  cut 
in  quarters  six  or  eight  large,  firm 
peaches;  cook  them  in  a  granite  sauce- 
pan with  half  a  teacupful  of  granulated 
sugar  and  the  same  amount  of  watei 
Clean  and  wash  six  ounces  of  rice  and 
cook  it  in  a  double  boiler  with  a  pint 
of  milk;  add  sugar  when  the  rice  is 
quite  tender,  sufficient  to  suit  the  taste; 
flavor  with  lemon  or  vanilla;  finish  with 
a  little  good  cream  and  a  piece  of  butter 
the  size  of  a  walnut.  Form  the  rice  on 
a  dish  in  a  manner  to  suit  the  fancy 
and  surround  it  with  the  quartered 
peaches  and  pour  the  syrup  in  which  they 
were  cooked  over  the  whole. 

Peach  Cobisi.ek. — Make  the  crust  with 
one  and  a  half  cupfuls  of  flour,  one  and 
a  half  tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  six  table 
spoonfuls  of  ice  water,  a  fourth  of  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt  and  one-quarter  tea- 
si  oonful  of  baking  powder.  Have  the 
mixing  bowl  real  cold  and  do  not  handle 
more  than  necessary.  Sift  the  flour,  salt 
and  baking  powder  together  and  work  in 
the  butter  with  the  hands.  Cut  in  the 
water  with  a  knife.  Line  a  pudding 
pan  with  this  and  also  cut  six  or  seven 
strips  about  an  inch  wide  and  ten  or 
twelve  inches  long;  lay  them  in  a  flat 
pan.  Bake  the  bottom  crust  and  the 
strips  in  a  quick  oven  until  a  delicate 
brown.  Have  ready  some  sliced  peaches 
which  have  been  sweetened  and  stewed 
slightly,  the  syrup  being  just  a  little  bit 
thickened  with  flour.  Leave  the  bottom 
crust  in  the  pan  and  pour  the  peaches  in. 
Lay  the  strips  lattice-wise  across  the  top. 
breaking  off  the  ends  to  fit  the  pan.  It 
mav  be  served  either  hot  or  cold. — Post. 


The  autumnal  girl  is  all  wool,  but  not 
a  yard  wide. 


U  IVI  F*  S 


DEEP  WELLS. 


BUILT  FOR  FARM  OR  IRRIGATION 
PURPOSES 


WATER  RAISING  FROM  DEEP  WELLS 
OUR  SPECIALTY. 

POMONA  MFG.  CO. 

POMONA.  CALIF. 

Or  WEED  ENGINEERING  CO. 

PORTERVILLE.  CALIF. 


lldtesWdnMeM 

Child^n.  \25fp^% 

POSTAGE  P^RJ^^JlL^ 

"Iron  Thread"  Stockings  and  Socks,  guar- 
anteed to  give  satisfaction.  N.adi-  of  extra 
gualit.v,  Ions  lilire.  ptiuii  cotloii.  seleclt-d  on 
aL-count  of  its  tensile  ft  rend  h  ami  tourli  wearing 
(jualities.  Closely  woven,  si'londid  hnish.  (are>- 
fully  shaped  to  the  loot  alwolutely  last  hlad;. 
lleinforced  at  the  sole,  horl  ami  toe.  ho.vs' anl 
eirls'  have  an  e.vtra  rfinn..rcfincnl  at  knee,  where 
the  wear  is  creatp.st. 

ncinv  Our  new  fall  catalog,  full  of  the 
lltnUI  latest  stvles,  show  in i;  an  endless  va- 
ri 'ty  of  suits,  underwear  hosiery,  shoes,  milli- 
nery.men's  furnishinc  roods  hairpomls.  jewelry, 
furniture,  other  ho\isehold  necessities,  etc. 
■J  his  catalog  keeira  you  in  touch  with  all  that  is 
newest  and  l>est. 

Duylng  from  our  entaloe;  means  a  saving  of 
nlddlemen's  profits,  onr  im-n  handise  fc  n- 
erally  comes  diri'rt  !rom  Ilie  maruiiartnrers  ai  d 
there  is  seldom  a  delour  tliroimh  the  hamis  c( 
the  importer,  wholesale  or  retail  dealer.  Tor^- 
quently  you  i-'et  the  henelit.  Whl«  \Hn  for  alaltgllt  31 

[!ALE  BROS.,  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MILLS  COLLEGE 

Daly  \%'oman'B  Collt-ice  on  Paclflc  Coast 

Located  near  Oakland,  within  short  dis- 
tance of  San  Francisco  and  the  great  uni- 
versities of  the  West.  Full  collegiate 
courses  leading  to  degrees.  Entrance  and 
graduation  requirements  equivalent  to 
those  of  Stanford  and  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Students  fitted  to  teach  regular 
lines  of  academic  work  and  Home  Econ- 
omics. Special  advantages  offered  in 
music,  art  and  library  work.  Well  equipped 
science  laboratories  and  gymnasium.  Spe- 
cial attention  to  health  of  students  and 
provision  for  outdoor  life.  Courses  so  ar- 
ranged that  new  college  students  may  en- 
ter both  semesters,  opening  In  August  and 
January. 

For  catalogue  and  brochure  of  views, 
address  President's  Secretary.  Mills  Col- 
lege P.  O..  California. 


THE  HAMLIN  SCHOOL 

.V  liuiirclInK  <in<l  lluy  Sfliool  for  (ilrln. 

<'«ni|>riHlnic  u  l-'rrneli  >><-houl  for  l.itlle 
riiiidron.  I'riniar.v.  Iiiterinediate,  High 
School  and  Post  Graduate  Departments. 
Household  Economics.  Drawing.  Paint- 
ing ami  Elocution. 

.\<MTe<litccl  the  I'nIverHify  of  Cnli- 
fornln,  li.v  l.eliin<l  Sliinroril  .liinlor  Vni- 
«erNity  iiiiil  liy  ICiiMteni  ColleifeH. 

Courses  in  .Singing.  Instrumental 
Music  (piano,  violin,  organ,  harp,  Ilute. 
etc.).  Theory,  and  Composition,  Har- 
mony. Sight  Reading.  Musical  Dictation. 
Choral  and  Orchestral  Practice,  etc..  ?.rc 
offered  by  the  newly  formed  Music 
Department. 

School  re-opens  Monday,  August  7, 
1911.  Address, 

MISS  S.\it.\H  D.  IIAMMN,  A.  M. 
'JV^O  Piiclfle  Avrnne  Sun  I'rnncNeo 


Deaver  1^=^ 

POARD 

takes  the  place  of  lath, 
plaster  and  wall-paper 
in  every  type  of  building 


Send  lor  Free  Booklet.  Samples  and  Prices 

THE  LILLEY  &THLRSTO\  COMPANY 

82-2nd  Street.  San  Francisco 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


Send  for  Kaliln  Machinery  Catalogue- 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO.  CALIFOBNIA. 


September^  If),  1911 
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OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS'  DEPARTMENT. 

Conducted  By  M.  Russell  James 


Poultry  Course  for  Young  Folks. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  BREEDS. 


CLASS  VI— DUTCH. 

HaiMIiurgs. — It  was  a  cock  of  this  breed 
which  Chaucer  has  immortalized  in  the 
Canterbury  Tales.  That  the  Golden  Pen- 
ciled Hamburgs  were  bred  in  parts  of 
England  in  those  early  days  is  certain, 
but  there  is  no  certainty  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  breed.  To  English  fanciers,  how- 
ever, is  due  the  honor  of  producing  the 
beautiful    Spangled  varieties. 

The  Hamburgs  are  trim,  sprightly  birds 
like  the  Leghorns,  but  smaller  than  the 
latter.  They  have  a  neat  rose  comb, 
square  in  front  and  terminating  at  the 
rear  in  a  spike  inclined  slightly  ujjward. 
The  coral-like  beauty  of  this  comb  is 
well  described  by  Chaucer: 

"His  comb  was  redder  than   the  fine 
corall, 

Embattled  as  it  were  a  castel  wall." 

The  carriage  of  the  Hamburgs  is  proud 
and  graceful;  earlobes  smooth  and  round 
and  pure  white;  shanks  and  toes  leaden 
blue.  As  to  their  coloring  in  the  six 
varieties  it  has  been  said:  "The  world's 
greatest  artists  never  so  harmoniously, 
so  skillfully,  or  so  beautifully  blended 
colors  upon  the  canvas  as  they  have  been 
blended  and  harmonized  in  the  ])lumage 
of  the  Hamburg  fowls."  This  l)reed  is 
naturally  the  fanciers'  delight  and  makes 
up  a  large  class  in  the  shows  of  America 
and  England.  But  it  is  also  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  as  an  egg  producer.  The 
egg  is  white-shelled  and  attractive,  the 
only  drawback  being  its  smallness.  This, 
however,  may  be  remedied  somewhat  by 
selecting  as  breeders  those  birds  laying 
the  largest  eggs.  Perhaps  in  no  other 
breed  of  fowls  is  such  rare  beauty  com- 
l)ined  with  fairly  good  utility  qualities. 
They  are  fowls  which  will  add  attractive- 
ness to  an  attractive  suburban  home  and 
at  the  same  time  keep  the  table  supplied 
with  fresh  eggs. 

The  six  varieties  of  this  l)reed  are  the 
Golden  Spangled,  Silver  Spangled.  Golden 
Penciled,  Silver  Penciled,  Black,  White. 

The  Silver  Spangled  is  the  most  pop- 
ular variety  in  this  country.  In  this 
variety  the  neck  and  back  of  the  male  is 
white  with  each  feather  ending  in  an 
elongated  black  spangle;  each  feather  of 
breast,  fluff  and  body  must  end  in  a 
large  black  spangle;  tail  and  coverts  sil- 
very white  ending  in  black  spangles.  The 
female  is  spangled  in  a  similar  manner. 


The  Origin  of  Corn. 

Plant  exiierimenters  have  succeeded  in 
developing  corn  backward  until  all  the 
ears  were  on  the  toj)  of  the  stalk  and  so 
small  that  the  stalk  easily  could  carry 
them  in  that  i)osition.  By  constantly 
selecting  the  smallest  kernels  of  nubbins, 
the  corn  was  led  backward  gradually 
through,  its  history  until  it  became  not 
much  larger  than  a  good-sized  head  of 
timothy  grass  and  the  kernels  of  rice. 
This  experiment  proved  corn  to  be  what 
some  of  the  botanists  claim — an  evolu- 
tion of  some  of  the  grasses  of  southern 
Mexico.  It  is  thought  the  plant  was 
brought  from  the  South  by  migrating 
tribes,  finally  being  adopted  by  the  In- 
dians of  Florida,  and  by  them  and  other 
Indians  developed  through  long  periods  of 
■years  Into  the  staple  article  of  food  for 
rte  territory  now  occupied  by  the  United 
States.   .=  ■■ 

When  the.  EJnglish  and  French  entered 
their  great  struggle  for  the  possession  of 
what  is  :iiow  America,  says  the  Globe 
Democrat,  immense  cornfields  were  found 
as  far  north  as  New  York  and  Massachu- 


setts. Massasoit  fed  his  white  friends  on 
corn,  and  later  sweet  corn  was  found  in 
Massachusetts.  The  pioneers  soon  learned 
how  to  prepare  this  new  grain  for  food, 
and  without  it  they  could  never  have 
made  their  passage  westward  through  the 
wilderness. 

I.MPKOVEMKNT    HY  SELECTION. 

The  experiment  in  developing  corn 
backward  illustrates  the  importance  of 
selecting  the  best  of  its  kind  in  grain 
or  other  plants  for  seeding  purposes. 
There  are  two  means  of  selection:  first, 
by  sorting  the  large,  plump,  perfect 
grains  or  seeds  from  the  small,  shriveled, 
imperfect  ones;  second,  by  looking  for 
the  fine,  thrifty  growing  plants  in  the 
garden  or  field  and  marking  them  so  that 
their  yield  may  be  saved  for  planting. 
In  this  work,  and  especially  in  the  field 
ot  selection,  the  boys  and  girls  on  the 
farm  can  be  a  wonderful  help.  Here  is 
what  your  Uncle  Sam  says  in  a  late  bul 
letin  on  this  point: 

GIVE  THE  BOYS  AND  ClIKLS  A  (TIANCK. 

Complaint  is  commonly  made  that  the 
children  are  not  interested  in  the  farm 
and  that  many  of  them  leave  it  as  soon 
as  possible.  Interest  can  be  awakened 
by  giving  the  boys  and  girls  something 
definite  to  do  in  the  way  of  improving 
the  farm  and  its  products.  Once  started, 
they  should  be  encouraged  to  feel  re- 
sjjonsible  for  results.  They  should  also 
receive  money  in  return,  however  small, 
for  the  improvement  resulting  from  their 
efforts. 

The  formation  of  various  boys'  and 
girls'  clubs,  especially  those  for  the  grow 
ing  of  corn,  is  helping  to  create  interest 
in  the  things  of  the  farm.  They  are  real 
steps  in  the  right  direction  and  should  be 
extended  to  cover  all  farm  crops,  poultry 
and  live  stock.  But  it  is  not  necessary 
to  await  the  formation  of  a  neighborhood 
club  in  order  to  interest  the  boy  in  select 
ing  better  seed.  Help  him  to  make  selec 
tions  from  the  year's  crop.  Let  him  pre 
pare  it  for  storing  over  winter.  Set 
aside  a  field  on  which  he  can  plant  it 
the  following  spring.  Plant  alongside  it 
some  unselected  seed.  Assist  him  in  com- 
paring the  two  fields.  Encourage  him  if 
striking  results  are  not  obtained  the  first 
year.  Give  him  a  fair  share  of  the  profit 
when  profit  results  from  his  labors.  The 
best  result  will  be  the  increase  of  inter 
est  and  knowledge  in  the  boy. 


The  Champion  Corn  Grower. 

The  boy  who  is  known  as  the  champion 
corn-grower,  says  an  exchange,  has  an 
unusual  juvenile  distinction  and  one,  on 
the  whole,  quite  as  well  worth  having  as 
that  of  winning  the  hundred-yard  dash 
foi  "the  school"  or  paying  more  fines  than 
the  other  fellows  for  auto  speeding. 

.Jerry  Moore,  the  sixteen-year-old  South 
Carolina  boy  referred  to  in  the  above, 
holds  the  world's  record  for  corn  raising, 
having  produced  228  bushels  on  a  single 
acre.  At  Columbus,  Ohio,  a  banquet  wa-; 
given  in  his  honor,  but  when  he  was  called 
upon  to  tell  how  he  did  it,  he  hid  his 
face  in  his  arm  in  boyish  confusion. 

HOW   HE   1)11)  IT. 

It  was  by  downright  hard  work  di- 
'rected  by  scientific  knowledge  that  Jerry 
'produced  his  record  corn  crop.  He  spent 
$90  on  fertilizers  and  hauled  700  loads 
,of  rich  earth  onto  his  prize  acre.  But  the 
crop  paid  him  a  net  i)rofit  of  $130.  And 
.lerry  has  become  a  real  hero  through- 
out the  country.  The  average  yield  of 
corn  in  his  State  has  been  but  8  bushels 
,to  the  acre.  The  average  yield  for  the 
whole  country  is  26  bushels  per  acre. 


I     Our  Young  Folks  Heard  From. 

i   

■  Fresno,  Cal.,  Sept.  2,  1911. 

To  the  Young  Folks'  Department: 

I  live  in  the  country  and  am  ten  years 


old.  I  am  in  the  fourth  grade  at  the 
McKinley  school.  I  have  lots  of  friends 
in  school.  I  go  to  school  on  a  wheel. 
I  have  a  piano  and  take  music  lessons 
from  my  schoolteacher's  sister. 

We  have  lots  of  trees  and  pretty  flow- 
er? around  our  house.  We  have  two 
horses,  a  cow  and  a  calf,  some  pigs  and 
chickens.  This  summer  we  took  a  trip 
to  Yosemite  Valley.  It  is  just  grand  up 
there.  There  were  eight  in  our  crowd 
and  we  had  a  good  time.  I  must  close 
for  this  time. 

Ida  Marie  Irish. 


Concord,  Cal.,  Sept.  4,  1911. 
Dear  Pacific  Rural  Press: 

It  has  been  so  long  since  I  wrote  last 
that  I  suppose  you  have  forgotten  me, 
but  I  have  not  forgotten  you.  I  am  going 
to  school  again  and  am  in  the  fifth  grade. 


I  have  not  written  because  I  have  i 
busy  with  my  school  work. 

I  have  read  the  story  "On  the  Old  Mis- 
sissippi" and  think  it  very  nice.  It  is 
the  best  story  that  I  have  read  since  that 
one  about  the  Indian  princess,  and  I 
wish  you  would  have  lot  more  like  it 
in  our  department  of  the  Rural  Press. 

On  the  Fourth  of  July  all  of  our  family 
went  up  to  Ramona  Park  and  had  lots 
o'  fun.  About  two  months  ago  we  had 
the  threshers  at  our  place,  and  papa  said 
the  crop  turned  out  fine,  what  there  was 
of  it.  Papa  attended  the  State  Fair,  and 
said  it  was  fine  and  that  he  never  saw 
better  races.  He  thinks  it  was  because 
there  was  no  "pool  selling."  I  do  not 
know  what  that  means,  but  that  was 
what  he  said. 

I  remain  as  ever. 

Yours  truly, 
Hilda  T.  Gehringer. 


Couple  Rest  With  Pleasure 

by  including  the 

NEW  ORLEANS-NEW  YORK 
STEAMSHIP  LINE 

Between  New  Orleans  and  New  York  in  the  routing  of  your  ticket 
East.  Costs  less  than  any  all  rail  route  and  affords  an  interesting 
and  delightful  diversion  on  your  trip. 

RATES. 

First  class  rail  to  New  Orleans  and  First  Cabin  steamer  to 


New  York    $  77.75 

Round  Trip    145.50 

One  way  rail,  one  way  steamer  between  New  Orleans  and 

New  York   70.00 


Second  class  rail  and  second  cabin,  New  Orleans  to  New  York  65.75 

Rates  include  meals  and  berth  while  on  steamer. 

Write  or  ask  any  agent  for  details. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

TICKET  OFFICES 

FLOOD  BUILDING,  32  POWELL  STREET,  PALACE  HOTEL. 

MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT. 
THIRD  AND  SOWNSEND  STREETS  DEPOT. 

BROADWAY  AND  13th  STREETS.  OAKLAND 


GOING  EAST? 

Be  sure  your  ticket  reads  via 

WE^STERN  PACIFIC 

THE  NEW  ROUTE  FROM  THE  GOLDEN  WEST 
ALONG  THE 
GOLDEN  FEATHER  RIVER  CANYON 

The  New  Route  combines  all  the  luxuries,  comforts, 
conveniences,  and  safety  of  the  best  modern  rail- 
roads— perfect  roadbed,  latest  steel  dining,  buffet,  • 
and  observation  cars,  standard  sleepers,  unexcelled 
dining-car  service,  etc.,  with  many  exclusive  fea- 
tures, such  as  easy  grades  of  not  over  1  per  cent, 
gentle  curves,  low  elevation  (2,000  feet  lower  than 
any  other  line),  miles  of  natural  scenery,  in  the 
heart  of  the  Sierras. 

For  reservations  and  information,  call  on  or  write 
your  Local  Agent,  or, 

E.  L.  LOMAX  G.  F.  HERR 

Paisenger  Traffic  Manager  Asst.  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 
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THE  MARKETS. 

(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

White  Australian  has  been  marked  up 
a  little  this  week,  other  grades  standing 
as  before.  There  is  a  very  fair  local 
buying  movement,  and  the  situation  in 
the  North  is  very  strong,  with  heavy  pur- 
chases by  both  millnien  and  exporters. 

California  Club   $1.45  @1.50 

Sonora    Nominal 

White  Australian    1.5.5  @]-60 

Northern  Club    1.50 

Northern  Bluestem    1.65  @1.70 

Northern  Red    1.60  @1.65 

BARLEY. 

There  is  a  little  easier  feeling  in  bar- 
ley than  for  some  time  past,  and  choice 
feed  shows  a  slight  decline,  $1.00  being 
about  the  highest  price  paid  in  the  local 
market.  The  demand  for  feed,  however, 
is  keeping  up  very  well,  and  the  export 
movement  continues  heavy.  A  little  chev- 
alier is  appearing  at  $1.85  to  $1.90. 
Brewing  and  Shipping.  ..  .$1.62i-j@1.67'j 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.55  @1.60 

Common  Peed    1.45  @1.50 

OATS. 

All  prices  stand  as  last  quoted.  The 
market  is  comparatively  active,  with  large 
sales  of  red  oats  for  both  feed  and  seed 
at  full  quotations. 

Red  Feed   $1.65  @1.75 

Grav    1.65 

White    1.62»/,@1.65 

Black    1.70  ®)1.75 

Red  Seed    1.75  @2.00 

CORN. 

Prices  remain  the  same  as  for  some 
time  past,  but  the  local  market  is  quiet, 
with  little  demand  and  no  heavy  offerings 
of  either  local  or  Eastern  grades. 

Cal.  Small  Yellow  $1.75  @1.80 

Fastern  \ellow    1.70 

Eastern  White    1.70 

RYE. 

Values  are  almost  entirely  nominal,  as 
there  is  no  trading  of  any  consequence. 
Some  cheap  stock  is  offered,  but  finds  no 
demand. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.55  (51.65 

BEANS. 

The  only  stock  out  of  the  new  crop  to 
arrive  in  this  market  so  far  consists  of 
a  few  small  lots  of  whites  and  bayos,  and 
the  amount  is  too  small  to  have  any  aj)- 
preciable  effect  on  the  market.  Bayos, 
however,  are  e.xpected  to  be  quite  plen- 
tiful in  a  few  weeks,  and  with  consider- 
able old  stock  on  hand,  prices  are  con- 
siderably lower.  On  other  lines  prices 
have  stood  unchanged  for  the  last  week. 
White  l)eans  continue  quite  firm,  but  in 
other  lines  there  is  a  feeling  of  weakness, 
and  lower  prices  are  predicted  by  local 
dealers.  The  market  remains  quiet,  as 
the  majority  of  buyers  are  inclined  to 
hold  off  until  the  season's  production  in 
all  lines  is  pretty  definitely  known.  The 
bean  acreage  in  the  Valley  district  is 
said  to  be  the  largest  in  several  years, 
and  the  yield  seems  to  be  heavy,  though 
harvesting  will  not  be  completed  before 
next  month.  According  to  reports  from 
the  lima  bean  district,  the  crop  has  been 
severely  damaged  in  the  last  week  or  so, 
and  considerable  reduction  will  have  to 
be  made  in  early  estimates  of  the  crop. 
The  trade,  however,  regards  this  report 
rather  skeptically,  and  purchases  are 
mostly  confined  to  immediate  require- 
ments. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.75  @4.00 

Blackeves    4.75  @4.85 

Cranberry  Beans   3.60  @3.80 

Garvanzos    3.00  @3.25 

Horse  Beans    2.50  @2.75 

Small  Whites    3.75  @3.85 

Large  Whites    3.60  @3.75 

Limas    5.50  @5.60 

Pea    4.25 

Pink   4.60  @4.75 

Red  Kidneys    5.75  @5.S5 

SEEDS. 

Values  remain  largely  nominal,  as  there 
has  been  comiiaratively  little  movement 

in  any  line,  and  no  general  demand  is 
expected  for  some  time. 

Alfalfa    Nominal 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton...  $25.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   5Vi>c 

Canary    -t    <<$  41oc 

Hemp    4    @  4Vic 

Millet    3    @  3M:C 

Timothy    Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    5%c 

Dried  Peas,  per  ctl   3.75@  4.00 


FLOUR. 

Local  grades  remain  as  before,  but 
prices  are  firmly  held.  Northern  grades 
have  been  advanced,  owing  partly  to  the 
heavy  demand  for  export. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.40  @5.80 

Bakers'  Extras    5.40  @5.80 

Superfine    4.50  @4.7C 

Oregon  and  Washington...  4.80  @5.00 

Hay  and  FeedstuflFs. 

HAY. 

Arrivals  have  dropped  off  considerably 
this  week,  though  there  is  still  fully  as 
much  hay  coming  in  as  usual  at  this 
season.  Dealers  find  no  difficulty  in  dis- 
posing of  all  arrivals,  and  in  fact  it  is 
becoming  api)arent  that  there  is  a  real 
shortage  of  some  descriptions.  Those  who 
have  held  their  choice  wheat  and  oat 
hay  are  now  alile  to  realize  very  satisfac- 
tory prices,  and  even  the  best  wild  oat 
hay  is  bringing  an  advance.  Conditions 
ajipear  favorable  for  still  further  advances. 
There  is,  however,  very  little  hay  still 
unsold  in  the  fields,  and  the  small  lots 
remaining  are  being  eagerly  iiicked  up 
by  both  local  and  outside  dealers.  The 
lower  grades  find  less  demand,  but  may 
find  a  better  market  later  in  the  season. 
Straw  finds  a  better  demand  than  for 
some  time  past.  Alfalfa  is  bringing  good 
prices  at  many  country  points,  but  re- 
ceives little  interest  here. 

Choice  Wheat   $17.00(518.50 

Good  Vw.eat  Hay    12.00(516.50 

Other  Grade  Wheat    8.00@12.00 

Wheat  and  Oats   8.00(515.00 

Tame  Oats    9.00(5  15.50 

Wild  Oats    7.00(513.00 

Alfalfa    8.00@11.50 

Stock  Hay    5.00@  7.00 

Straw,  per  bale    35@  65c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

All  prices  stana  as  for  several  weeks 
past.  All  lines  are  moving  well,  but  some 
local  dealers  report  a  heavier  demand  for 
bran,  shorts,  and  middlings,  to  which 
many  consumers  are  returning  after  ex- 
jierimenting  with  cheaper  feeds. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $16.00(@)18.00 

Bran,  per  ton"   28.00@29.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   25.50@26.50 

Cracked  Corn    38.00@39.00 

Middlings    34.00@36.00 

Mixed  Feeds   28.00@30.00 

Rolled  Barley    32.00@33.00 

Rolled  Oats    32.00@33.00 

Shorts    31.00(g)32.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 
There  has  been  quite  a  lively  demand 
for  onions  this  week,  resulting  in  some 
improvement  in  prices.  Receipts  of  many 
lines  of  vegetables  are  less  excessive  than 
for  some  time  past,  and  while  the  market 
is  still  well  supplied,  a  number  of  lines 
are  bringing  better  values.  Tomatoes  are 
still  al)out  the  weakest  article  on  the 
list,  as  the  supjily  is  greater  than  can 
be  cleaned  U|)  from  day  to  day.  The  best 
offerings,  however,  bring  a  slight  ad- 
vance. Arrivals  of  green  corn  have  been 
moderate,  and  prices  are  well  maintained 
at  the  former  level.  Green  peas  are  not 
coming  in  very  freely  and  are  considera- 
bly higher,  while  green  lima  beans  are 
lower.  Summer  squash  is  moving  off  well 
at  an  advance,  while  green  peppers  are 
rather  easy.  Cabbage  and  cauliflower  are 
a  little  lower. 

Onions:  Yellow,  ctl   75@  85c 

Garlic,  per  lb   3@  4c 

Green  Peas,  per  lb   3@  4c 

Tomatoes,  per  box   25@  50c 

Cucumbers,  per  box   50@  75c 

Cabbage    75c 

Carrots,  per  sack   75c 

Cauliflower,  i)er  doz   50c 

String  Beans,  sack   1.00@  1.25 

Lima  Beans,  per  lb   2V:;@  S'  oc 

Summer  Squash,  per  box.  .  .  .       40@  50c 

Okra,  per  Ijox   65@  75c 

Green  Corn,  per  sack   75c@  1.25 

Eggplant,  per  box   60@  75c 

Green  Peppers,  per  box   30@  50c 

POTATOES. 
There  has  been  a  heavy  demand  for 
shipment  for  the  last  few  days,  and  the 
market  is  fairly  strong,  but  large  arrivals 
of  river  stock  have  prevented  any  ad- 
vance in  this  line.  Salinas  Burbanks, 
however,  are  higher.  Sweet  potatoes  are 
plentiful  and  weak. 

River  Whites   $  1.00@  1.15 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl   1.60@  1.90 

Salinas  Burbanks    1.75@  2.00 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 
Prices  show  no  improvement,  but  at  the 


moment  the  market  is  in  a  little  better 
condition  than  last  week,  as.  Eastern 
stock  has  not  been  very  plentiful.  There 
was,  however,  some  holdover  from  last 
week,  and  further  arrivals  are  expected. 
Supplies  of  local  stock  are  just  sufficient 
for  current  needs,  and  plump  broilers,  fat 
hens,  large  roosters  and  ducks  find  a 
ready  demand.  Turkeys  are  steady  at  a 
slight  reduction. 

Large  Broilers  $  3.50@  4.00 

Small  Broilers   2.50®  3.00 

Fryers    4.50@  5.50 

Hens,  extra    8.00@  9.00 

Hens,  large    5.00®  6.00 

Small  Hens    4.00@  4.50 

Old  Roosters    4.00®  4.50 

Young  Roosters    6.00 iqj  7.00 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown..    8.00(g)  9.00 

Squabs    2.00®  2.50 

Geese,  per  pair   2.00@  3.00 

Ducks    4.00®  7.00 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb   24®  27c 

BUTTER. 

Butter  has  been  in  good  demand,  and 
prices  on  extras  nave  ruled  higher  than 
last  week,  prime  firsts  also  showing  some 
advance  in  the  last  two  days.  The  lower 
grades  stand  as  before. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras  ...26  27  ..  27  27'j  27',- 
Prime 

Firsts   ..241...  2.^.,  ..      24>.,  25  25 

Firsts   23 23 'i.  ..      23V->  23'/-.  23V. 

Seconds   ..22     22      ..      22     22  "  22  ' 
No.  1  Pack- 
ing stock.  20     2  J      ..      20     20  20 
Bast  Ladles 

Extras  ..21ti,  21':;  ..      21'...  21'o  21'... 
EGGS. 

The  better  grades  of  eggs  have  been 
advancing  pretty  steadily,  but  extras  have 
now  reached  a  level  at  which  some  fluctua- 
tions may  be  expected.  Prime  firsts,  se 
lected  pullets,  and  Eastern  stock  are  al. 
higher.  | 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras    ...32      33      ..      35      34  06 
Prime 

Firsts  ..30     30      ..      30     30     30  ' 

Firsts   27     27      ..      27     27  27 

Seconds    ..]9Vi;  19'^  la-i-  19'/.  19^ 

Selected 

Pullets... 23  231-j  ..  25  25  25 
Eastern  .  .  .15      lo      .  .      15     16  16 

CHEESE. 

-New  cheese  is  moving  well  at  present, 
with  better  |)rices  for  flat  firsts  and  W 
A.s,  though  Montere.v  cheese  is  quite  a 
fraction  lower.  Offerings  of  this  variety, 
however,  are  less  excessive  than  a  few 
weeks  ago. 

Fancy  California  J'lats,  per  lb   14  c 

Storage   14  c 

Firsts    13  c 

New  Young  Americas,  fanc.v   16  c 

Monterey  or  .Jac.^  Cheese   12  c 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Sui)plies  of  several  lines  of  fruit  are 
too  heavy  to  bring  very  satisfactory 
prices  in  the  local  market,  though  values 
on  some  descriptions  are  better  man  last 
week.  Watermelons  are  very  plentiful 
and  lower,  cantaloupes  and  nutmegs  also 
being  cheap,  as  for  some  time  past.  The 
berry  market  also  is  easy,  huckelberries 
being  lower,  though  strawberries  are  do- 
ing a  little  better.  Muscat  grapes  are 
offered  quite  freely,  but  are  in  good  de- 
mand at  fair  prices,  while  Isabellas  are 
pretty  firm.  Other  grapes,  however,  are 
cheap.  The  best  Gravenstein  apples  are 
firmly  held,  but  4ii.-tier  stock  is  easier. 
A  few  bellefleurs  are  moving  at  full  quo- 
tations. Bartlett  pears  are  considerably 
higher,  as  no  ripe  stock  Is  coming  in  at 
present.  Arrivals  of  Salway  peaches  have 
been  excessive,  but  other  descriptions  are 
doing  fairly  well.  There  is  still  an  over- 
supply  of  figs,  which  are  lower  than  last 
week. 

Watermelons,  per  doz  $  1.25®  2.00 

Cantaloupes,  standard  crate.     50c®  1.00 

Nutmegs,  box    25®  50c 

Raspberries,  chest    5.00®  8.00 

Blackberries,  chest    3.00®  4.00 

Strawberries,  chest    3.50®  5.00 

Huckleberries,  lb   8®  12 'o 

Apples — 

Fancy  Gravensteins,  box..$  1.00®  1.65 

Choice    60c@  1.00 

Other  varieties    1.00@  1.25 

Peaches,  lug  box    1.00®  1.25 

Small  box    40@  85c 

Plums,  crate    40®  75c 

Figs,  drawer    40®  90c 

Pears,  Bartlett,  box    1.25®  1.60 

Other  varieties   65®  SCc 

Quinces,  box    75c@  1.00 

Grapes — 

Muscat,  crate    85c@  1.00 


Isabella    90c®  1.00 

Other  varieties   50@  75c 


Dried  Fruits. 

There  seems  to  be  a  little  more  in- 
quiry for  some  lines  of  fruits  this  week, 
though  the  market  in  general  remains 
quiet  and  packers  are  apparently  not  in 
any  hurry  to  increase  their  holdings. 
Growers  are  still  holding  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  crop,  especially  of 
peaches  and  prunes,  at  higher  prices  than 
the  packers  are  willing  to  pay,  and  action 
is  being  delayed  in  the  hope  that  grow- 
ers will  weaken  in  their  attitude.  Quota- 
tions on  most  lines  remain  about  the 
same  as  last  week,  though  the  output  of 
evaporated  apples  in  some  quarters  is 
turning  out  larger  than  early  estimates, 
and  offers  for  this  fruit  have  been  re- 
duced. Some  business  in  prunes  is  also 
reported  at  ',4c  decline,  though  5'...c  is 
still  the  ruling  quotation,  and  no  great 
amount  is  to  be  had  at  that.  The  curing 
of  raisins  has  started,  though  the  weather 
so  far  has  been  very  poor  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  outlook  for  raisins  is  extreme- 
ly uncertain  and  will  depend  largely  on 
weather  conditions  from  now  on.  So  far 
the  packers  have  been  unwilling  to  offer 
more  than  the  present  quotations,  which 
are  at  variance  with  the  views  of  most 
growers,  causing  continued  delay  in  the 
disposal  of  tne  crop.  The  New  York  .lour- 
nal  of  Commerce  says: 

"While  the  undertone  of  the  market  for 
California  prunes  for  September  or  later 
shipment  from  the  Coast  of  the  new  crop 
is  firm,  prices  are  irregular,  and  it  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  quote  prices 
that  will  be  a  certain  guide  to  the  buyer. 
The  irregularity  of  f.  o.  b.  quotations  is 
attributed  to  the  character  of  this  sea- 
son's crop.  It  is  grading  out  larger  in 
some  sizes  and  smaller  in  others  than 
was  expected.  Perhaps  the  closest  that 
can  be  approached  to  the  actual  market 
is  o'jc  to  5%c  f.  o.  b.  four-size  bag  basis, 
with  a  premium  on  '/4c  to  i-c  on  40s  and 
%c  to  Ic  on  30s.  There  appears  to  be 
more  pressure  to  sell  apricots  and  peaches, 
and  packers  seem  ready  to  make  conces 
sions,  but  their  efforts  have  met  with  no 
response  from  buyers  here.  The  market 
for  the  1911  crop  of  seeded  raisins  is  un- 
settled, due  to  slack  buying  interest,  hut 
more  particularly,  according  to  common 
report,  to  efforts  made  by  packers  to  bear 
sweatbox  prices.  The  growers,  however, 
are  tenaciously  holding  out  for  their  fig- 
ures, and  it  is  said  to  be  doubtful  if 
packers  can  secure  any  quantity  of  mus- 
catels of  1911  growth  at  less  than  4'S4c, 
while  in  some  quarters  a  5c  basis  is  pre- 
dicted as  a  probability  of  the  near  future." 

Evap.  Apples.  1911,  per  lb...  8'-®  9i.^c 

Apricots    13    @14  c 

Figs,  new  crop    5    ®  7  /_.c 

Peaches,  new  crop   9'4@10  c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis,  new  crop 

contracts    5i/4@  5ti.c 

Pears,  new  crop   8    @9  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox  4    @  414c 

Thompson's  Seedless    6    @  6%c 

Seedless  Sultanas    5    @  ^MiC 


Citrus  Fruits. 

Technically  the  citrus  season  closed  for 
shipments  from  California  on  September 
1,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  about  20  cars 
of  oranges  are  going  forward  daily,  and 
of  course  lemons  also.  During  the  year 
ending  with  August  there  were  shipped 
from  southern  California  46,000  carloads 
of  citrus  fruit,  valued  at  $i>0,000,OOJ.  The 
shipments  have  broken  all  records  for 
quantity,  and  the  value  of  them  shows 
an  increase  of  $20,000,000  over  last  year. 
The  real  closing  time  for  the  year  is  Octo- 
ber 31,  and  from  now  till  then  there  will 
be  many  hundreds  of  cars  of  Valencia  or- 
anges and  lemons  marketed. 

At  the  present  time  the  Eastern  auc- 
tions are  in  good  shape.  On  Monday, 
September  11,  at  New  York,  fancy  valen- 
cias  brought  $6.99,  wnile  the  poorest 
standards  brought  $1.70  per  box.  Other 
auction  points  showed  about  the  same 
prices.  For  lemons  the  prices  averaged 
from  $2.50  to  $3.70.  It  is  now  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  that  tne  balance  of  good 
fruit  to  be  shipped  will  bring  good  prices. 

The  movement  of  Valencia  oranges  in 
the  San  Francisco  market  is  about  up 
to  the  average  for  this  time  of  year,  and 
prices  remain  steady  as  last  quoted. 
Grapefruit  finds  a  steady  demand,  and 
the  best  offerings  are  a  little  higher. 
Lemons  and  limes  are  unchanged. 

Valencias,  choice  to  fancy... $  3.50®  4.50 

Grapefruit    3.00®  4.00 

Limes    5.50®  6.00 

Lemons    1.50@  5.50 
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Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

New  almonds  are  moving  off  fairly 
well.  The  Durliam  crop,  which  is  larger 
than  usual,  has  been  taken  by  a  local 
packer  on  private  terms.  Spot  supplies 
are  scarce,  and  there  is  a  fair  demand  in 
the  general  trade,  though  most  buyers  are 
operating  in  a  conservative  way.  Wal- 
nuts on  the  spot  are  little  more  than  nom- 
inal, but  some  new  cro))  stock  is  expected 
on  the  market  within  the  next  month. 
Almonds,  1911  crop — 

Nonpareils    18V>c 

I  X  L   17iic 

Ne  Plus  Ultra  

Drakes    I41/2C 

Languedoc    14y:.c 

Hardshells    8    @  Sy.c 

Walnuts— Softshell,  No.  1...  15  c 

Standard    14i/'C 

Softshell,  No.  2   11  c 

Budded    •  ITVjC 

HONEY. 

•  The  local  market  is  quiet,  values  stand- 
ing as  before.  The  crop  is  moving  off 
steadily  in  the  country,  however,  much 
of  the  stock  being  shipped  East  direct 
from  producing  centers. 

Comb,  white   13    @15  c 

Extracted,  water  white    8    @  9  c 

Amber    7    @  Ti/.c 

Off  grades    5    @6  c 

BEESWAX. 
A   little   inquiry   is   coming  out,  and 
some  new  stock  is  offered,  but  there  is 
no  general  movement.     Prices  stand  as 
last  quoted. 

Light    28    @30  c 

Dark    23    @26  c 

HOPS. 

There  has  been  very  little  movement  in 
the  California  market  for  the  last  week. 
The  top  price  named  a  few  weeks  ago  is 
no  longer  quoted,  as  no  recent  sales  have 
been  made  at  that  figure,  and  dealers  con- 
sider it  higher  than  conditions  warrant. 
Crops  still  unsold,  however,  are  very  firm- 
ly held. 

1911  crop    35    @40  c 


Live  Stock. 

Prices  on  both  live  stock  and  dressed 
meat  remain  as  last  quoted,  and  the  mar- 
ket shows  very  little  feature.  Arrivals 
of  hogs  about  balance  the  demand,  while 
cattle,  sheep  and  calves  are  firm.  Quite 
a  lot  of  sheep  are  being  shipped  from 
the  Humboldt  district  at  present. 
Gross  weight: 

Steers:  No.  1    5    @  5i/.c 

No.  2    4%@  5  c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1....    4i4@  4V,c 

No.  2    4    @  414c 

Bulls  and  Stags    2    @3  c 

Calves:   Light    GVj®  6%c 

Medium    6    @  614c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   714c 

150  to  250  lbs   714©  7yoC 

100  to  150  lbs   7  c 

Small  prime  wethers   2%@  A  c 

Large  prime  wethers   3%@  4  c 

Ewes    Si/l®  Sy^c 

Lambs    5    @  514c 

DRESSED  MEAT. 

Steers    8%@  914c 

Cows    7yo@  syoc 

Heifers    7y.@  814c 

Veal,  large    9yo@10y.c 

Mutton:  Wethers    8    @  8yoC 

Ewes    7V>@  8  c 

Lambs    10  ©lOVaC 

Hogs,  dressed    10%@liy2C 

WOOL, 

The  market  remains  dull  and  largely 
nominal,  as  local  buyers  are  holding  off, 
and  no  prices  have  been  established  on 
the  fall  clip. 
Spring  Clip — 

Choice  Southern,  Year's  sta- 

Northern,  year's  staple   14    @16  c 

pie    10  @12yoC 

7  months    8    @11  c 

Lambs,  spring    8    ©10  c 

HIDES. 

While  prices  remain  about  as  before, 
there  is  still  a  weak  feeling  in  the  mar- 
ket, and  buyers  are  holding  off  in  expec- 
tation of  a  further  decline. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs. .  IIV2C 

Medium    11  c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  lOyoC 
Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  10M.C 
Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs..  SyoC 

Kip    llVaC 

Veal    16  c 

Calf    16  c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    17y2@18y2C 

Dry  Bulls    15y2C 

Drv  Kip,  10  to  15   18  @18y2C 


Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   igi/oc 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   23  @23y2C 

Sheep  Skin's — 

Long  Wools   $  0.85@  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos.  .  50@  75c 
Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos...       30@  50c 

Lambs   j   35@  50c 

HORSES. 

The  prices  realized  at  recent  sales  have 
been  below  expectations,  and  quotations 
on  most  classes  of  stock  show  consider- 
able reduction,  heavy  drafters  being  the 
only  class  to  show  any  firmness.  The  local 
trade,  however,  expects  former  prices  to 
bp  restored  before  long.  At  present  quo- 
tations the  local  demand  appears  to  be 
fairly  active,  and  recent  offerings  have 
received  considerable  attention. 
Desirable  Drafters,  1700  lb.  up.$300@350 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   210@250 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   175@225 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs.  120@175 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250.  .  .  125(a']50 
Desirable  Farm  Mares   110@125 

Old  Mares    90@115 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $240@290 

1100  lbs   200(9)225 

1000  lbs   165(g)190 

900  lbs   140@165 


SPECIAL  DECIDUOUS  MARKET 


Sacramento,  Cal.,  Sept.  9,  1911. 

The  following  gives  the  number  of  cars 
of  deciduous  fruit  shipped  from  all  points 
in  California  for  the  week  (seven  days) 
ending  Friday  morning,  September  8, 
1911,  as  reported  by  the  California  Fruit 
Distributors: 

Peaches. — 81  cars.  Practically  the  same 
number  of  carloads  were  shipped  this 
week  as  last.  The  heavy  movement  of 
Salways  is  now  finished,  and  has  been  of 
very  small  volume,  owing  to  the  low 
jirices  prevailing  in  the  East  and  a  good 
demand  for  canning  peaches  at  home. 
There  are  still  a  few  more  carloads  of 
peaches  to  be  shipped,  but  they  will  cut 
very  little  figure. 

Plums — 22  cars.  Shipment  of  this  va- 
riety is  now  nearly  concluded.  There 
will  be  a  few  scattering  carloads  for 
some  time  yet,  but  no  more  straight  cars 
can  be  loaded  in  California  this  season. 

Pears — 85  cars.  Mountain  Bartletts 
are  still  going  forward,  but  not  in  large 
quantities.  Fall  and  winter  pears  are 
moving  to  a  limited  extent.  Improved 
market  conditions  would  stimulate  the 
shipments  of  the  later  varieties. 

Grapes — 398  cars.  Tokays  are  now 
going  forward  in  heavy  volume.  Malagas 
are  offering  in  a  more  limited  way.  A 
few  Black  Prince  and  Muscat  are  still 
available.  Principal  grape  shipments  are 
now  being  made  from  Lodi  and  Florin. 
At  both  places  the  grapes  are  unusually 
fine,  the  berries  large,  and  color  every- 
thing that  can  be  desired.  Grape  move- 
ment will  continue  in  heavy  volume  for 
the  next  month,  weather  permitting. 

Weather  conditions  still  continue  fine, 
but  a  few  clouds  in  the  sky  and  a  chill 
in  the  atmosphere  in  the  morning  indi- 
cates the  early  ajiproach  of  fall.  A  long 
dry  season  will  be  necessary  if  we  are 
able  to  move  out  the  large  crop  of  grapes 
now  hanging  on  the  vines. 

Total  shipments  to  Sept.  11,  7275  cars; 
total  shipments  to  same  date  1910,  8790 
cars. 

At  New  York  a-uction  on  Monday,  Sep- 
tember 11,  59  cars  were  sold.  The  de- 
mand was  moderate  and  prices  a  shade 
lower.  Malaga  grapes,  75c@$1.10:  Fres- 
no Beauty,  $1.45;  Bartlett  pears,  $1.25@ 
1.90:  Seckles,  $1.25  per  half  box;  Hardys, 
$1.35;  Tokay  Grapes,  $1.05@1.25;  Thomp- 
sons, $1.15;  Italians,  95c;  Elberta  peaches, 
90c. 

On  Sept.  11  at  Chicago,  42  cars  were 
sold.  The  market  was  weak  on  grapes; 
weather  cool  and  pleasant;  doing  better 
on  pears.  Bartlett  pears,  $1.40@2.15; 
Malaga  grapes,  60c(g)$1.05;  Elbertas,  75@ 
95c;  Tokay  grapes,  70c@1.10;  Hardys, 
$1.35;  Seckles,  half  box,  70c;  Italians,  $1. 


Ranch  Property  Wanted 

Up  to  $250,000 

Will  pay  part  cash  and  balance  in 
valuable  unimproved  down-town  real 
estate  in  San  Francisco. 

Address  with  full  details, 

SHAINWALD,  BUCKBEE  &  CO., 
27  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco. 


PUBUSHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


As  the  season  for  planting  comes  on  our 
readers  will  notice  new  announcements 
of  firms  having  trees  and  i)lants  for  sale. 
In  this  issue  will  be  found  bulbs  adver- 
tised by  C.  C.  Morse  &  Co.  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, Theodore  Payne  of  Los  Angeles, 
and  Lilly  &  Co.  of  Seattle.  Now  is  a 
good  time  to  place  your  orders  for  l)ulbs 
of  the  Dutch  varieties. 


Two  new  advertisements  api)ear  in  this 
issue  of  a  financial  nature,  which  will  in- 
terest those  looking  for  openings  to  place 
their  money.  The  G'/,  bonds  of  the  Realty 
Syndicate  of  Oakland  look  attractive,  and 
the  Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 
of  San  Francisco  wishes  your  account. 
This  latter  institution  is  one  of  the  solid, 
old  financial  depositories  of  the  Coast. 


Hale  Bros.  &  Co.  of  San  Francisco  have 
an  announcement  in  this  issue  asking 
you  to  send  for  their  new  catalouge.  This 
is  one  of  the  big  department  stores  with 
several  branches  in  the  State.  Read 
their  ad.  and  send  for  the  catalogue. 


Don't  get  the  notion  into  your  head 
that  the  Pacific  Rural  Pue.ss  is  not  gain- 
ing in  subscribers  because  we  have  not 
said  much  about  it  lately.  The  facts  are 
that  we  are  making  decided  gains  every 
week.  Also  remember  that  we  are  the 
iniblishers  of  "California  Fruits"  and 
"California  Vegetables",  both  by  Prof.  E. 
.1  Wickson,  and  have  plenty  in  stock  to 
meet  the  calls  for  them.  We  are  sending 
out  lots  of  them  these  days  and  would  be 
I)leased  to  fill  your  orders. 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Ban 

of  San  KranclNco, 
2  Montgomery  Stret-t, 
Northeast  Corner  Market  Street. 
Capital    Paid    Up        -        -  !|t6,000,0<)0.00 
Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  !t!5,000,000.00 


Total      -        -        -        -  1,000,000.00 
OFFICERS: 

Lsaias  W.  Hellman  President 
I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr.  Vice  President 
F.  L.  Lipman  Vice  President 

.lames  K.  Wilson  Vice  President 
Franl<  B.  King  Cashier 
W.  McGavin  Assistant  Cashier 

E.        .Jacobs  Assistant  Cashier 

C.  L.  Davis  Assistant  Casliier 

A.  D.  Oliver  Assistant  Cashier 

A,  B.  Price  Assistant  Casliier 

Special  Attention  to  Out  of  Town  Accounts. 
SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS. 


THE  SIMPLE  OIL  ENGINE 

Simplicity —  Kconomy— Efficiency. 

No  expert  attention  necessary. 

No  spark  ping,  batteries,  earuuretor  or 
other  complicated  parts  to  get  out  of 
order. 

"A  child  can  operate  It." 

Guaranteed  fuel  consumption,  material 
and  workmanship 
Cheapest  to  buy.    Cheapest  to  operate. 
Dealers  and  Salesmen  iavestigate. 

SIMPLE  OIL  ENGINE  CO. 


LOS  ANGELES 
114  £.  8th  St. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
412  Pacific  Big. 


SUCCESS  PLOWS 

A  plow  that  has  been  on  the  market  for 
years  without  a  change  In  Its  construc- 
tion; a  plow  that  was  so  wrll  built  at  the 
start  that  no  changes  have  been  neces- 
sary; a  plow  that  has  the  largest  f  ale  of 
any  rldlog  plow  made;  a  plow  that  Is  so 
simple  It  cannot  get  out  of  order,  so  strong 
that  It  lasts  a  lifetime- 
Such  is  The  Success. 
It  has  the  strongest  and  simplest  frame 
ever  put  on  a  rldmg  plow;  the  best  bitch, 
the  best  landing  device,  the  best  rolling 
cutter,  and  best  bottoms  ever  made  It 
has  but  two  It-vers,  but  they  give  the 
same  wide  r.ange  of  adjustments  as  plows 
with  three  or  fou  levers  The  Success 
Is  heavier,  it  has  more  material,  but 
fewer  parts,  and  therefore  less  compli- 
cated, than  others.  That  Is  why  It  is 
simple,  strong  and  durable.   That  Is  why  we  ciU  it  The  Success. 

The  Success  is  a  medium-priced  plow  that  will  wo'l<  anywhere,  and  it  Is 
backed  by  an  unqualified  guarantee.  Why  buy  a  high-priced  plow  when  you  can 
acc  iraplish  the  same  results  with  the  Success,  a  medium-priced  plow? 
When  so  ordered,  we  furuish  Alfalfa  Shares,  which  are  broader  than  the  ordinary  shares 
Insist  on  getting  P.  &  O.Canton  Plows,  Harrows,  Planters,  Cultivatois,  Potato  Diggers, 
Stalk  Cutters,  etc.,  from  your  dealer.   Send  for  Catalog  C  7H. 

PARLIN  &  ORENDORF  CO.,  Canton,  III. 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON.  Agents.  San  Francisco.  Sacramento  and  Los  Angeles 


PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR  WOOD  PIPE  FOR 

WATER,  OIL,  WINE,  IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 

MINING  AND  CYANIDING.  MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  in.  to  24  In.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.    Nev?  Pipe  Catalogue  in  Preparation. 

OFFICES: 
318  Market  St.,  San  Franciaco,  Cal. 
Kenton  Station,  Portland,  Ore. 
404  Equitable  Bank  Bd^-,  Loa  Aagelea,  Cal. 


FACTORIES: 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 
PORTLAND,  ORE. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


BOXES  and  BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  BOXES  OUR  SPECIALTY. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCAIMXILE  BOX  CO. 

281  BERRY  STREET  (Near  Fonrth)  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


CALIKORIMIA.    FRUITS    A.ND    HOW   TO    GROW  XHEM 

Price  83 

PACIFIC  KURAI,  PBES3,   SAN  FRANCISCO 
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MT.  DIABLO  CEMENT 

best  for  foundations,  dairy  floors,  fruit  dryer  floors,  etc.,  etc. 

SANTA  CRUZ  LIME 


best  for  bricklaying:  and  plastering. 


MT.  DIABLO  O  LIME 


best  for  spraying  and  whitewashing;. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  AND  PRICES  ON  ALL  BUILDING  MATERIAL. 

HENRY  COWELL  LIME  &  CEMENT  COMPANY 

9  MAIN  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


THERE  ARE  REASONS  WHY 

THE  BENICIA=HANCOCK 
IS  THE  BEST  PLOW 
ON  EARTH. 

TRIED  BY  ALL 
TESTED  BY  ALL 
APPROVED  BY  ALL 


"  BENICIA-HANCOCK  " 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOaue 


THE  PLOW  BUILT  TO  PLEASE 
EVERYBODY 


BENICIA  IRON  WORKS,  Benicia,  Cal. 


National  Centrifugal  I'unipK  with  Ring 
Oiling  Hearings. 


Waterloo  Ko.v  (iasoline  Knglne. 
« iooii  but  Cheap. 


Stover  (iasoline 
Knglne. 


PUMPS  FOR  EVERY  CONCEIVABLE  PURPOSE 

GASOLINE  ENGINES,  WIND  MILLS,  TANKS,  PIPE,  PIPE  FITTINGS,  BRASS  GOODS 

Send  for  our  new  Catalogue,  mailed  free. 

WOODIIV  &  LIXXLE 


(iardner  .steam  Pump. 


F»LJ1VIF»  HOUSE 


Goulds  Triplex  Pump 


33-41  FREMONT  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


l!(d  i  rofs  Wlnii  Mil). 


KmeH  PtIENT  WAIEII  BAUKCED  VEKTICAL  PUMP 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  Improvements,  same 
being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  K-lO,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

The  pump  can  be  seen  In  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 


KROGH  IVIANfUKACXURIIMG  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Patented  Automatic  Wntrr  Dalnnci- 
IrriKBtion  Panip,  dirpct-ounnected 
to  eloctric  motor:  Nelf-oprratlnK: 
■  ileal;  nlll  require  no  attention. 


The  New  Way 

This  Is  the  iiiorterii  «  :iy  of  irrii;,tting  and 
the  one  that  gives  the  least  trouble. 

Turn  on  the  switch,  and  the  pump  does 
the  rest. 

You  can  operate  the  swlti'h  from  the  house. 
Write  lor  Catalog. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS 

Incorporaleil 
357-361  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


212  N.  Los  Angeles  St  , 
L<s  Angeles. 


Works: 
Carllon  Station. 

W.  Btrkeley.  Cal. 


To  ISxtermlnate 
GROUND     S4li|ltKIi:i.»<,    GUPHBRS,  aUo 
B0RE:KS,    root    aphis,    etc.,    on  Fruit 
Trees 

CARBON  BISULPHIDE 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHEKl.ER,  HBYNOLDS  &  STAUFFBR. 
Office  I   4(24   California   St.,   San  Francisco. 
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IMPROVING  ALMOND  METHODS. 

Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  Mr.  D.  J.  WHITNEY. 

A  combination  of  all  the  improved  methods  of  almond  harvesting  has 
been  put  into  operation  by  George  W.  Pierce  of  Davis,  this  year,  which 
has  proved  such  a  success  that  many  other  members  of  the  Davis  Almond 
Association  have  been  using  it  also. 

The  sheet  upon  which  the  almonds  are  knocked  from  the  tree  is  at- 
tached to  a  1x4  running  along  the  middle  of  a  24-foot  box  about  3  feet 
v/ide,  which  can  be  hauled  from  either  end  between  rows  in  the  orchard. 
The  1x4  is  so  attached  to  the  box  that  it  swings  from  one  side  to  the  other, 
according  as  the  sheet  is  moved.  Only  one  sheet  is  used,  but  the  farther 
half  of  this  is  divided  so  as  to  allow  it  to  go  around  the  trunk  of  the  tree, 
the  edges  coming  together  again  when  it  is  laid.  After  the  almonds  are 
knocked  upon  it  the  sheet  is  then  taken  by  the  ends  and  brought  to  the 
box  or  trough,  the 


the  keeping  qualities  and  flavor  when  there  was  any  effect  that  way.  An 
occasional  overdose  of  sulphur  also  lessened  the  price  considerably.  Until 
recently  even  the  nuts  going  to  the  confectioner,  where  the  "ultimate 
consumer"  never  saw  the  bleached  surface,  were  sulphured.  As  a  result 
of  the  efforts  of  the  association  there  have  already  been  important  sales 
through  the  Exchange  of  unbleached  nuts,  one  of  4V2  tons  being  sent  to 
Los  Angeles  from  Jlr.  Pierce's  orchard.  As  the  saving  in  cost  of  bleaching 
is  practically  nothing,  the  efforts  of  the  Exchange  have  been  solely  toward 
the  benefit  of  the  consumer,  except  as  that  benefit  reacts  on  the  grower. 

Hulling  the  Nuts. — The  hulling  of  the  nuts  on  the  ranch  is  also  interest- 
ing as  showing  convenience  and  efficiency  in  operation.  The  huller  is 
located  in  a  shed  on  the  banks  of  Putah  creek,  and  is  run  by  electricity. 

The  nuts  are  hulled  immediately  after  harvesting,  when  they  hull 
cleaner  and  easier  than  after  standing  for  even  a  day  later.  Fortunately 
on  most  ranches  the  same  expedition  is  shown,  although  a  few  growers 
still  make  work  for  themselves  and  injure  their  output  by  a  delay  in  this 

matter.    The  hulls. 


into 
any 


nuts  falling 
it  without 
trouble. 

I  n  s  t  e  ad,  how- 
ever, of  having 
the  horses  pull  the 
box  along  to  the 
next  tree  the  men 
wath  the  ends  of 
sheet  keep  going 
until  the  sheet  is 
laid  under  the 
tree  on  the  other 
side,  all  the  al- 
monds going  into 
the  box,  the  1x4 
swinging  over  to 
the  other  side  and 
leaving  the  box 
open  for  a  work- 
man to  sack  the 
nuts  that  h  a  v  <.' 
been  gathered,  and 
the  harvesting 
goes  an  as  before. 

The  box  is  then  hauled  to  the  next  pair  of  trees.  By  this  .system  the 
hauling  is  reduced  to  one-half,  and  the  work  is  much  simpler  and 
quicker  done.  Working  from  either  side  of  the  box,  there  is  no  occasion 
for  turning  it  at  the  end  of  the  row,  and  all  that  is  needed  is  to  hitch  the 
horses  to  the  other  end  of  it.  , 

The  Harvesting  Pole. — Another  improvement  in  harvesting  methods 
used  on  the  Pierce  and  other  ranches  in  the  vicinity  is  in  the  poles  used 
to  beat  the  trees.  Since  the  local  almond  association  was  formed,  and 
even  before,  the  members  have  been  individually  and  officially  experi- 
menting with  the  proper  kind  of  poles  to  use  in  beating  the  trees,  and 
finally  the  tamarack  pole  has  been  unanimously  accepted  as  the  best  kind 
to  use.  The  experiments  have  been  conducted  in  connection  with  the 
Almond  Exchange,  and  this  year  tamarack  poles  have  been  sent  to  each 
association  of  the  exchange.  There  have  not  been,  however,  enough 
poles  to  supply  all  growers  who  desired  them. 

The  ideal  pole  is  one  that  is  light,  limber,  tough  and  practically  un- 
breakable, and  to  obtain  the  proper  combination  of  the  above  qualities 
bamboo  poles  and  poles  of  every  possible  native  wood  have  been  tested, 
with  the  final  decision  in  favor  of  tamarack. 

Unbleached  Almonds. — Another  subject  with  which  the  Almond  Ex- 
change has  been  carefully  considering  is  the  matter  of  unbleached  al- 
monds. The  bleaching  has  been  done  solely  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  nuts  more  attractive  appearing,  and  injured  rather  than  improved 


Almond-Bordered  Avenue  in  a  Lodi  Vineyard:    Blooming  Time 


"sticktights"  and 
refuse  generally  is 
led  out  on  one 
draper  and  falls 
over  the  banks  of 
the  creek,  where 
the  ranch  sheep 
gather  to  pick  out 
the  tender  hulls 
and  tasty  morsels. 
When  the  nuts  are 
at  their  best  only 
one  man  is  needed 
to  pick  out  the 
"sticktights"  and 
good  nuts  coming 
through,  while 
later  several  more 
have  to  be  added. 

The  hulls  are 
also  picked  off  the 
other  draper  and 
are  brought  back 
to  the  machine  to 
be  cal-ried  off  on 

its  return  trip.  The  nuts  are  dumped  on  to  a  tray,  or  stack  of  trays, 
standing  on  a  car,  and  after  all  the  trays  have  been  filled  the  car  is 
wheeled  out  for  the  nuts  to  be  dried.  The  drying  takes  two  or  three  days, 
the  nuts  being  raked  over  several  times  in  the  meantime.  The  trays  are 
set  close  together,  so  that  the  raking  can  be  done  without  any  of  the  nuts 
being  spilled. 

The  Economics  of  It. — The  cost  of  handling  the  nuts  from  the  time  they 
are  ready  for  harvesting  until  they  are  fully  dried  is  approximately  $85 
per  ton,  or  4^/1  cents  per  pound,  while  a  number  of  years  ago,  when  labor 
was  less  expensive,  it  was  a  cent  less.  The  cost  varies  somewhat  with  the 
size  of  the  crop,  height  of  trees,  and  similar  factors.  Although  the  price 
of  the  most  expensive  nuts  is  half  as  much  again  as  the  cheapest  kind,  it 
is  usually  the  case  that  the  cheaper  nuts  pay  more  per  acre  than  the  other. 
At  the  same  time  the  buyer  gets  more  for  his  money  with  the  dearer 
varieties,  as  there  is  much  more  meat  to  the  nut,  and  the  quality  is 
better. 

Th(!  crops  usually  vary  in  that  part  of  Yolo  county  from  500  to  1500 
pounds  per  acre,  the  last  named  being  exceptionally  good,  though  ton 
crops  have  occasionally  been  harvested.  The  prices  now  run  from  14% 
to  I8V2  cents,  according  to  the  Almond  Exchange  prices,  with  hardshells 
much  below  the  last  named  figure,  and  with  the  Exchange  handling  a 
large  percentage  of  the  crop  no  great  fall  in  price  may  be  expected. 

(Continued  on  Page  245.) 
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California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Pepartment  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  M.,  Sept.  19,  1911 : 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

.02 

.34 

.75 

66 

46 

Red  Bluff  

00 

.04 

.29 

88 

52 

00 

00 

.16 

88 

52 

San  Francisco .. 

00 

T 

.04 

82 

50 

San  .Jose  

00 

00 

.19 

86 

42 

Fresno  

00 

T 

.01 

92 

54 

Independence... 

00 

.10 

00 

84 

46 

San  Luis  Obispo 

00 

'r 

.17 

86 

46 

Los  Angeles  

00 

T 

00 

86 

54 

San  Diego  

00 

.12 

00 

76 

58 

The  Week. 


The  California  farmers'  leisure  time  is  ut  hand — 
that  is,  the  half-leisure  which  is  as  near  to  idleness 
as  the  ever-active  California  climate  provides  for. 
The  harvests  are  largely  over,  the  rains  are  dis- 
til ut — po.ssibly  even  remote.  It  is  a  time  given  to 
the  California  farmer  to  doze  or  to  dare,  as  his 
temperament  provides.  He  can  doze  over  the 
constitutional  amendments  in  preparation  for 
voting  upon  them  at  the  special  election  of  Octo- 
ber 10 — and  we  defy  him  to  do  much  more  with 
them  when  he  comes  into  possession  of  the  roll  of 
wall-paper  bearing  their  waste  of  verbiage  which 
his  county  clerk  will  soon  be  sending  him.  Of 
course,  in  discharge  of  our  civic  duty,  we  exhort 
him  to  read,  ponder  sind  inwardly  retiect  and  to 
vote  upon  them  conscientioiisl\-  and  intelligently, 
as  a  good  citizen  should,  and  we  call  our  readers 
to  witness  that  we  now  discharge  that  civic  duty — 
bang! — and  the  reader  can  doze  again. 

But  it  is  rather  more  inspiring  to  be  during  tluui 
to  be  dozing,  and  there  is  surely  enough  provoca- 
tion to  do  it.  The  activity  in  agricultural  aflfairs, 
ti.  which  we  frequently  allude,  is  constantly  in- 
creasing. Land-hunting  l)y  investors  continues, 
and  naturally  there  is  great  interest  in  great  rural 
improvements.  The  California  Conservation  Com- 
mission has  energetically  attacked  the  question  of 
water  rights  in  this  State  to  determine  how.  much 
water  is  available  for  irrigation  in  this  State,  how 
much  is  actually  and  legally  owned  by  individuals 
and  corporations,  how  much  belongs  to  llic  State, 
and  what  can  be  done  with  it  all  for  the  greatest 
good  of  the  people  and  the  State.  The  California 
Highway  Commission  is  asking  every  man  to 
demonstrate  why  a  great  State  road  should  pass 
his  front  gate.  Hosts  of  people  are  a{)p(nnting 
representatives  or  are  j)aeking  their  own  grips  in 
preparation  for  the  great  Country  Life  Conference 
which  will  a.ssemble  at  the  University  Farm  on 
October  14  to  demonstrate  ways  in  which  educa- 
tion, which  must  be  the  chief  moving  factor  in  in- 
dustrial development,  can  be  made  to  best  serve 
its  great  opportunity.  Other  organized  undertak- 
ings are  also  pushing  forward  in  their  several 
lines,  all  of  which  bear  ujjon  agriculture,  and  tli" 
busy  practical  man  can  find  much  interest  and  ad- 
vantage in  giving  attention  to  some  of  them  as  the 
demands  upon  his  time  may  slacken  .somewhat. 
To  get  a  broader  view,  to  see  more  clearly  the  re- 


lation of  things,  to  knock  up  against  his  fellow 
uian  and  learning  to  team  work  with  him  in  the 
promotion  of  some  desirable  public  affair — all 
these  things  are  instructive  in  the  best  pursuit  of 
private  enterprise  which  shall  make  its  returns 
more  satisfactory.  If  one  gets  in  the  way  of 
daring  in  such  undertakings  he  will  find  less  joy 
in  dozing — even  when  the  sun  is  hot  and  the  air 
is  dry  and  the  autumn  feeling  reduces  the  circu- 
lation while  one  is  waiting  for  the  rains. 


Sugar  Beets  and  Rotation. 

We  lioi)e  readers  in  sugar-beet  districts  have 
been  thinking  a  good  deal  about  the  relation  of 
rotation  of  crops  to  sugar-beet  production,  to 
which  we  gave  a  leadmg  place  in  last  week's  issue. 
In  the  past  there  have  been  a  number  of  instances 
where  lands  given  to  sugar  beets  have  been  turned 
to  other  uses  and  the  beet  utterly  banished  there- 
fi-om.  Sometimes  this  has  been  justified  by  the  re- 
sults afterward  attained  by  other  crops,  and  we 
are  not  bringing  any  arraignment  against  the 
revolutionists  who  decided  upon  such  a  radical 
policy.  There  remains,  however,  the  question 
about  how  far  proper  rotation  would  not  only 
have  made  revolution  unnecessary  and  undesir- 
able. The  European  demonstration  that  the  beet 
h-  desirable  because  of  the  effect  of  its  culture  and 
growth  in  increasing  the  producing  power  of  the 
soil  for  other  crops,  should  certainly  receive  at- 
tention in  this  State.  We  are  promi)ted  to  make 
this  reference  to  the  matter  which  we  published 
last  week  because  of  the  current  report  that  the 
entire  acreage  recently  given  to  sugar  beets  in 
the  Pleasanton  district  of  Alameda  county  has 
been  leased  to  a  tenant  who  will  immediately  take 
steps  to  turn  the  place  into  one  of  the  largest  hop 
and  grain  ranches  in  this  district.  There  may 
be,  of  course,  some  impending  change  in  the  exist- 
ing beet-sugar  manufacture  which  makes  th(> 
change  in  crops  imperative,  but  from  the  sim{)le 
point  of  view  of  the  land  it  is  unfortunate  to  have 
such  fine  land  revert  to  the  old  in-actice  of  con- 
tinuous hay  and  grain  growing,  simply  because 
there  will  be  less  and  less  grain  and  hay  from  land 
farmed  that  way,  and  one  of  the  best  recent  things 
about  the  Livermore  valley  has  been  its  diversifi- 
cation of  products.  Of  the  area  Avhieh  can  be 
iirofitably  put  into  hops  we  have  nothing  to  say, 
except  that  it  is  usually  the  wrong  time  to  plant 
hops  when  prices  are  high,  because  everyone  else 
i.~  doing  that  at  the  same  time  and  hops  naturally 
go  low  soon  afterward.  We  are  quite  sure,  how- 
ever, if  the  lands  which  went  into  beets  some  years 
ago  had  been  rationally  farmed  with  suitable  rota- 
tions, their  condition  would  be  better  now  and 
I»ossibly  the  reasons  for  their  radical  change  of 
crop  at  the  "present  time  would  have  been  obviated. 
However  that  may  be,  their  remanding  to  grain 
for  another  period  of  skinning  will  not  be  desira- 
ble, although  at  first  their  product  of  grain  will, 
of  course,  be  at  first  notably  increased  by  their 
experience  with  the  beet.  But  then  something 
should  be  done  for  the  land — either  stock  grazing 
or  legume  growing  should  come  in  before  long. 
Rotations  are  not  sufficiently  heeded  in  California. 


Getting  Even  With  Mr.  Kipling. 

But  the  foregoing  solid  chunk  of  farming  wis- 
dom makes  us  dozy  ourselves.  We  awaken  at  the 
thought  of  what  the  American  peoi)le  are  doing 
to  Mr.  Ki])liug  for  calling  them  a  people  "who  by 
their  haste  and  waste,  have  .so  dis.sipated  their 
own  resources  that  even  before  national  middle 
age  they  are  driven  to  seek  virgin  fields  for 
cheaper  food  and  living."  It  does  not  yet  appear 
what  they  will  do  ultimately,  but  we  get  intima- 
tions thereof.    A  writer  for  the  Ohio  Farm  and 


i  Fireside  limbers  up  a  little  in  this  way:  "You 
can  be  pretty  certain  about  a  man's  virtues  after 
he  is  dead;  he  just  naturally  had  'em,  and  it  would 
be  a  mean  person  who  would  raise  question  about 
it.  I  recollect  how  Rudyard  Kipling  had  pneu- 
monia a  number  of  years  ago,  and  in  the  days 
whan  we  were  sure  he  wasn't  going  to  survive,  we 
all  wrote  pieces  about  him  saying  that  he  was  the 
only  poet  ever— certainly  the  onliest  since  Shake- 
speare. Well,  Rudyard  got  well,  and  he  hasn't 
written  a  respectable  piece  of  poetry  since,  or  a 
decent  bit  of  economics.  He  has  degenerated  into 
a  rank  Tory  who  seems  honestly  to  believe  that 
whatever  is  wrong  is  right,  and  whatever  might 
be  made  better  oughtn't  to  be."  This  will  cer- 
tainly do  for  a  .starter  on  the  American  side  of  the 
line.  What  the  Canadians  will  do  with  Mr.  Kip- 
ling for  his  Toryism  depends  upon  how  the  elec- 
tion goes  this  week.  Reports  at  the  moment  are 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  success  of  the  liberals— 
but  we  must  not  rejoice  too  much,  for  we  are  not 
in  favor  of  reciprocity.  We  had  actually  for- 
gotten that  for  the  sake  of  getting  even  with  Mr. 
Kipling. 


The  World's  Potatoes. 

Speaking  again  of  the  cheaper  living  which  Mr. 
Kipling  credits  us  with  such  speed  for,  there  are 
arising  some  interesting  phases  of  that.  They  are 
having  some  trouble  about  it  in  New  York,  where 
the  people  are  excited  lest  prices  be  higher  this 
winter  than  last.  Prices  will  be  higher,  the  econ- 
omic experts  say,  in  some  instances  above  those  of 
last  winter;  but  they  add  that  the  man  who  sets 
his  table  with  plain,  everyday  fare,  avoiding  fancy 
brands  and  near-luxuries,  may  await  the  approach 
of  cold  weather  without  undue  anxiety.  It  i.s 
pointed  out  that,  generally  speaking,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  coffee,  sugar,  potatoes  and  a  few  can- 
ned vegetables,  the  present  month  of  September 
was  ushered  in  with  conditions  more  favorable  to 
the  consumer  than  was  the  case  a  year  ago.  Indi- 
cations are  that  the  shortage  of  potatoes  is  serious, 
not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  Great  Britain  and 
Germany.  In  the  fall  of  last  year  one  could  buy 
good  potatoes  in  the  Eastern  fields  at  55  cents  a 
bushel ;  today  the  prices  range  from  85  cents  to 
more  than  $1.  In  California  it  appears  that  Mr. 
George  Shima  is  not  such  a  suflfering  capitalist  as 
noted  last  week,  for  it  is  now  reported  from  Stock- 
ton that  he  will  sell  half  a  million  dollars  worth 
from  his  4000  acres  in  the  delicacy. 


Agricultural  Aspect  of  Moving  Pictures. 

We  are  culpable  in  the  conduct  of  this  page, 
which  undertakes  to  regulate  all  the  affairs  of  the 
human  race,  because  we  have  not  said  the  last 
word  on  the  drama — neither  the  legitimate  nor  the 
(.ther  kind,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  first 
M'llable  of  that  word.  We  are  out  of  j)atience 
with  this  other  kind  because  our  Greek  taste  is 
offended  by  the  popular  demand  for  pudginess 
which  exalts  the  type  of  the  piano  support  instead 
of  the  lily  stem — but  we  do  not  intend  to  speak 
anatomically  now.  We  have  always  been  deeply 
connected  with  the  close  connection  between  agri- 
culture and  the  drama,  which  arose  in  the  cart  of 
'!  hespis  and  followed  along  through  the  festivals 
1)^'  Demeter  and  of  Bacchus— all  farming,  and  not 
always  dry  farming  either.  But  we  are  set  at  the 
agricultural  aspect  of  the  drama  because  of  the 
jxipularity  of  moving  picture  shows,  which  are 
surely  the  drama  of  today,  if  you  count  the  eyes 
which  look  upon  them.  And  the  moving  picture 
came  straight  from  modern  farming.  The  fir.st 
moving  pictures  were  taken  on  the  Stanford  ranch 
at  Palo  Alto,  and  came  about  because  the  late 
Senator  Stanford  desired  to  see  what  a  horse  did 
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wheu  he  trotted  and  he  had  money  enough  to  pay 
for  it.  Old  timers  will  recall  the  results.  An  in- 
stantaneous exposure  showed  a  horse  in  a  position 
which  no  artist  ever  drew,  and  a  series  of  such 
exposures  showed  a  series  of  pictures  wholly  un- 
recognized by  artists.  To  demonstrate  their  truth, 
however,  they  were  kinematted  in  front  of  a 
screen,  and  surely  enough  the  horse  trotted  ail 
right  when  the  speed  of  the  pictures  was  correct. 
From  all  this  came  in  time  the  moving  pictures 
which  are  now  so  popular  that  they  are  even  talk- 
ing about  preaching  with  them.  It  is  poetic 
justice  that  agriculture  having  given  mankind  the 
moving  picture  is  about  to  collect  royalty  thereon. 
]\Ir.  Francis  Hope  of  the  California  Development 
Hoard,  who  is  going  through  the  East  to  tell  the 
l)eople  more  about  California  has  an  outfit  of 
moving-picture  films  which  he  will  use  to  good  ad- 
vantage. It  is  also  interesting  that  in  Europe  also 
moving  pictures  are  to  be  speeded  for  industry. 
It  is  reported  from  Berlin  that  to  help  the  spread 
of  higher  education  among  the  masses  some  of  the 
mo.st  emiiu'nt  men  of  learning  and  practical 
achievement  in  Germany  have  volunteered  to  take 
part  in  getting  up  a  great  series  of  moving-pic- 
ture shows  to  be  given  in  various  cities  of  the  em- 
pire. The  pictures  to  be  displayed  will  illustrate 
a  variety  of  subjects  relating  to  science,  art  and 
manufactures  and  the  charm  of  rural  life.  Surely 
the  back  to  the  farm  movement  will  be  expedited 
by  the  display  of  country  scenes  and  open-air 
activities.  The  Stanford  trotters  have  struck  a 
new  gait  in  these  remote  times. 


Phases  of  the  Sulphur  Question. 

President  Taft  has  officially  imd  in  long  message 
approved  our  recommendation  that  Dr.  Wiley 
should  not  be  expelled  from  the  service  of  the 
United  States  on  a  technicality.  He  is  unques- 
tionably right.  In  the  matter  of  hiring  an  expert 
assistant  he  ovei'stepped  a  rule,  but  he  did  it  for 
the  good  of  the  cause.  We  have  no  doubt  of  it. 
lUit  Mr.  Taft  |)uts  a  Delphic  utterance  into  his 
message  in  these  words:  "The  broader  issues 
raised  by  the  investigation,  which  have  a  much 
weightier  relation  than  this  one  to  the  general 
efficiency  of  the  department,  may  require  much 
more  radical  action  than  the  question  I  have  con- 
sidered and  decided."  The  interesting  thing 
about  this  is  that  it  leaves  the  factions  of  pro-and- 
anti- Wiley  just  in  the  same  ])osition  they  were  be- 
fore. The  pro-Wileys  say  that  this  statement  in- 
dicates a  serious  shake-up  in  the  department  next 
winter.  The  anti-Wileys  claim  that  the  President 
will  throw  him  out  on  a  Jonah-plunge  for  the  good 
of  the  de])artment.  We  do  not  know  anything 
about  it.  and  probably  reflect  the  attitude  of  most 
(!alifornians  when  we  say  that  they  have  no  issue 
against  Dr.  Wiley  except  his  unreasonableness  and 
prejudice  on  the  sulphur  question.  During  Presi- 
dent Taft's  coming  visit  to  California  some  effort 
may  be  made  to  impress  this  view.  Last  week  the 
Fresno  County  Chamber  of  Commerce  wired  reso- 
lutions to  President  Taft  asking  that  hearing  be 
given  to  the  fruit  industry  of  (California  on  the 
sulphuring  (piestion.  urging  that  the  interest  at 
stake  was  too  great  to  be  passed  upon  without  full 
knowledge.  The  San  Jose  commercial  organiza- 
tions hold  the  same  view,  for  they  have  jointly 
sent  to  President  Taft  an  appeal  that  he  do  not 
settle  the  sulphuring  question  until  the  Remsen 
board  has  been  heard  from,  and  they  urge  the 
views  of  the  local  fruit  growers,  whose  interests 
they  say  are  worthy  of  consideration,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  $11,000,000  worth  of  fruit  was  grown 
in  the  Santa  Clara  valley  this  year.  Californians 
do  not  love  Dr.  Wiley  less,  but  they  do  love  the 
honorable  industry  which  they  have  built  up  more. 
And  thus  the  matter  may  stand  until  next  winter. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Pruning  Roses. 

To  the  Editor:  Why  do  the  rose  bushes  throw 
out  so  many  .strong  shoots  with  numbers  of  buds 
all  on  the  top  of  shoot  and  great  ugly  thoi'ns, 
while  no  new  growth  is  showing  at  the  tips  of 
the  lower  branches  as  is  usual  ?  They  look  like 
the  water  sprouts  that  come  out  near  the  ground. 
When  is  the  proper  time  to  prune? — Amateur, 
Lordsburg. 

Your  roses  burst  out  because  they  have  not  been 
systematically  pruned  to  promote  a  low  growth 
and  to  secure  regular  break  of  new  wood  from 
lower  points.  A  neglected  rose  bush  will,  if  root 
and  soil  conditions  are  favorable,  take  growth 
into  its  own  hands  and  break  out  almost  any- 
where, manifesting  its  joy  in  escaping  restraint 
by  such  a  rank  growth  as  you  describe.  You 
.should  prune  your  roses  when  they  are  as  nearly 
dormant  as  possible,  during  the  winter  season, 
cutting  out  old  wood  and  saving  new  when  it  is 
in  the  right  place,  keeping  the  bushes  rather  low 
and  reducing  the  number  of  branches  so  that  all 
new  shoots  shall  be  vigorous  and  strong.  The 
bushes  should  be  pruned  again  about  August,  so 
that  a  new  growth  of  wood  for  fall  blooming 
shall  be  encouraged.  When  roses  are  regularly 
pruned  in  this  way  twice  a  year,  the  amount  of 
I)ruiiing  will  be  less  and  the  bushes  kept  in  good 
shape  and  the  right  amount  of  bearing  wood  se- 
cured with  much  less  effort.  The  longevity  of  the 
bu.shes  is  also  promoted  by  this  systenuitic  prun- 
ing and  the  size  of  the  flower  is  increased. 


Improving  Heavy  Soil. 

To  the  Editor:  Kindly  let  me  know  if  beach 
sand  will  do  adobe  or  clay  soil  any  good.  It  gets 
hard  at  times  and  I  thought  that  if  I  was  to  put 
beach  sand  in  the  ground  the  salt  in  the  sand 
would  do  the  ground  harm.  If  so,  what  is  best 
for  the  soil  ? — Suburban,  Sausalito. 

It  is  certainly  desirable  to  mix  sand  with  heavy 
soil  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  lighter — that 
is,  better  drained  and  more  friable  and  therefore 
improving  it  for  the  growth  of  plants.  Some- 
times beach  sand  contains  a  good  deal  of  salt, 
which,  however,  is  readil}'  removed  by  fresh 
water,  and  sand  hauled  and  exposed  to  the  rains 
rapidly  loses  any  excess  of  salt  it  may  contain. 
Probably  with  such  an  amount  of  sand  as  you 
are  likely  to  use  to  mix  with  your  adobe,  there 
is  not  danger  at  all  from  salt.  Even  if  such 
sand  should  contain  considerable  salt,  if  applied 
at  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season  it  would 
be  so  quickly  distributed  as  to  not  constitute  a 
menace  to  the  growth  of  plants.  The  worst  adobe 
can  be  transformed  into  a  most  beautiful  garden 
soil  by  the  application  of  sand  and  stable  manure. 


Potato  Growing. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  ten  acres  of  land  in 
Placer  county  which  I  propose  to  put  in  to  pota- 
toes next  spring.  In  a  recent  issue  of  P.vgific 
Rmt.VL  Press  I  read  about  the  selection  of  seed 
potatoes  in  which  it  spoke  of  selecting  the  most 
desirable  from  the  healthiest-looking  plants,  as 
a  whole,  but  not  the  best  from  a  jilant  producing 
potatoes  of  different  sizes  and  shapes.  But  as  I 
mu.st  buy  my  seed  potatoes,  I  will  have  to  take 
what  I  can  get;  therefore  such  selection  rests 
altogether  with  the  man  from  whom  I  buy.  I  am 
not  a  farmer,  but  bought  this  land  with  the  reso- 
lution to  become  one.  It  has  been  recommended 
to  me  to  put  potatoes  in  as  early  as  January.  It 
seems  to  me  that  January  is  rather  early ;  how- 
ever, it  is  said  that  this  land  is  in  the  orange  belt 
and  practically  free  from  frost. — Beginner,  Oak- 
land. 

The  suggestions  on  selection  to  which  you  refer 
in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  are,  of  course,  for 
those  who  have  had  some  experience  in  growing 
potatoes  and  are  saving  seed  from  their  own  fields 


for  their  own  use.  Whether  you  can  plant  pota- 
toes to  advantage  in  January  ©r  not  depends 
upon  the  temperatures  which  you  are  likely  to 
meet  after  that  date,  also  whether  the  ground  is 
warm  enough  in  January,  because  there  is  no 
advantag(^  in  planting  in  cold  ground  nor  in 
soil  that  is  too  wet  at  the  time.  The  earliest  po- 
tatoes, of  course,  come  from  planting  much  ear- 
lier than  January;  usually  as  soon  as  the  ground 
is  moistened  enough  in  the  autumn.  The  potato 
will  stand  some  frost,  but  such  planting  is,  of 
course,  not  feasible  in  places  which  are  under 
hard  freezing.  Quite  a  full  description  of  the 
growing  of  potatoes  and  other  vegetables  is  given 
in  our  book  on  "California  Vegetables." 


Handling  Young  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  12  acres  of  alfalfa,  sown 
last  February,  that  is  doing  very  well  for  the 
first  year.  My  soil  is  sandy  loam  with  light 
traces  of  white  alkali,  although  it  does  not  seem 
to  be  detrimental  to  the  growth  thus  far.  I  am 
in  the  dairy  business  and  will  have  by  winter 
enough  nuiinu-e  to  top-dress  the  field.  Would  it 
be  good  policy  to  use  the  manure,  or  would  it 
be  more  satisfactory  to  top-dress  with  gypsum? 
Would  it  injure  alfalfa  to  pasture  lightly  after 
the  last  cutting? — Grower,  Allensworth. 

Presumably  your  soil  contains  enough  lime,  and 
therefore  the  application  of  gypsum  at  this  time 
of  the  year  would  not  be  necessary.  It  may  be 
desirable  to  top-dress  with  gypsum  near  the  end 
of  the  rainy  season  to  stimulate  the  growth  of 
the  plant.  Gypsum,  however,  has  no  effect  upon 
white  alkali.  So  far  as  alkali  goes,  gypsum  mere- 
ly changes  black  alkali  into  white,  thus  making 
it  less  corrosive. 

There  would  be  no  -objection  to  pasturing 
I'ghtly  this  fall.  Be  careful,  however,  to  keep 
off  the  stock  while  the  land  is  wet  and  not  to 
overstock  so  as  to  injure  root  crowns  by  tramp- 
ing. The  manure  can  be  used  as  a  top  dressing 
during  the  rainy  season,  unless  you  think  it  better 
to  save  it  for  the  growth  of  other  crops.  Alfalfa 
is  so  deep  rooting  where  conditions  are  favorable 
that  it  does  not  require  fertilization  usually  on 
land  which  has  been  used  for  a  long  time  for 
grain  or  other  shallow-roofing  plants. 


Smilax  Growing. 

To  the  Editor:  I  would  ask  how  to  cultivate 
smilax  to  sell  for  decorating.  Is  it  as  salable  as 
in  the  past?  How  low  does  it  grow  before  it 
will  make  vines  large  enough  to  cut,  if  started 
from  seed?  Is  there  a  market  for  the  seed  and 
what  is  it  sold  for  in  bulk?  I  have  a  few  pounds 
of  seed,  but  can  find  no  market  for  it.  If  it  is 
profitable  to  grow  it  for  decorating,  I  would  be 
glad  to  do  so. — Beginner,  Pasadena. 

Smilax  plants  from  February  seed  sowing 
should  make  a  good  run  for  cutting  in  the  au- 
tumn. It  must  be  grown  on  strings  for  ease  of 
handling  and  convenience  in  use.  It  grows  well 
in  the  shade  in  most  parts  of  California,  or  in 
a  lath  house,  without  artificial  heat. 

Unless  you  can  sell  smilax  to  Los  Angeles  dec- 
orators, there  is  no  encouragement  to  undertake 
the  commercial  growth  of  the  plant.  It  thrives 
in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  coast  district,  and  all 
that  can  be  profitably  sold  in  San  Francisco  can 
be  grown  in  sight  of  the  city.  We  are  not  sure 
how  fashionable  smilax  may  be  at  the  present 
moment,  but  it  remains  a  standard  article.  It 
may,  however,  not  be  used  enough  in  a  district 
to  make  a  special  growth  of  it  very  profitable, 
and  this  you  must  ascertain  by  local  inquiry.  As 
for  the  demand  for  smilax  seed,  you  can  get  in- 
formation concerning  the  Eastern  demand  for  it 
hy  writing  to  seedsmen  advertising  in  our  col- 
umns, for  they  all  have  dealings  in  the  Eastern 
trade  and  can  place  to  advantage  what  is  in  de- 
mand at  a  distance. 
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Winter  Gardening  in  California. 


WritttMi  for  the  Pacific  Ki  h.vi.  Phkss 
liy  Mr.  G.  II.  HorKixs  of  l^urbank. 

IIow  about  that  winter  <rarclen?  You  who  have 
water  should  get  busy.  Many  people,  espeeially 
those  who  have  only  recently  arrived  in  our  State, 
do  not  plan  on  startinfr  a  garden  until  spring; 
whii(^  the  fact  is  that  something  ean  be  planted 
every  mouth  in  the  year.  For  vegetables  one  ean 
now  plant  onion  sets,  peas,  string  beans  (in  some 
loealities).  cabbage,  cauliflower,  celery,  rhubarb, 
and  strawberries. 

In  the  flower  garden,  sow  seeds  of  pansies,  sweet 
])eas,  and  other  hardy  annuals  and  pereinrals. 

Garden  Peas. — As  far  as  we  can  learn,  the  York- 
shire Hero  gives  the  best  satisfaction  everywhere 
in  California,  and  if  planted  now  should  give  a 
crop  before  the  coldest  weather  comes  on.  The 
American  Wonder  is  planted  considerably.  It  is 
delicious  in  flavor,  but  compared  with  the  Hero 
its  yield  is  insignificant.  Ilitwever,  it  matures 
quicker  and  if  planted  at  the  same  time  will 
give  (piicker  returns.  The  Telei)hone  is  also  a 
fine  pea,  yielding  large  crops  of  peas  that  are 
sweet  and  buttery.    They  require  bushing. 

Wax  Beans, — Of  the  wax  beans,  the  Ventura 
Wonder  \Vax  is  probably  the  hardiest,  and  if 
planted  now  in  any  of  the  foothill  localities  will 
be  pretty  sure  to  make  a  crop.  Wax  beans  de- 
light in  frequent  stirring  of  the  soil,  and  this 
will  help  to  hurry  them  along  to  early  maturity. 

Cabbage  and  Cauliflower. — The  Early  Winning- 
stadt  is  the  general  favorite  among  cabbage  grow- 
ers around  Los  Angeles  and  is  really  one  of  the 
best  for  the  market  garden,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
best  shippers  we  know  of.  For  the  family  or 
home  garden  we  think  there  is  no  cabbage  that 
is  quite  so  nice  eating  as  the  Early  Jersey  Wake- 
field, which  is  rich  and  tender.  Its  small  size  is 
the  only  thing  against  it  as  a  market  cabbage. 
There  are  many  jieople  who  do  not  care  for  cauli- 
flower. For  varieties  try  Henderson's  Early 
Snowball  aiul  Early  Erfurt.  Late  cauliflower  is 
better  i)lanted  in  the  si)ring.  Both  cabbage  and 
cauliflower  may  be  sown  in  a  seed  bed  and  trans- 
planted:  cabbages  in  rows  '2''-  or  'i  ft.  apart 
and  about  18  iiu'hes  in  the  row:  cauliflower  may 
be  planted  about  2V:;  ^''f't  Jil>iirt. 

Rhubarb. — (Ireat  changes  have  been  made  in 
rhubarb.  Where  one  used  to  enjoy  it  for  only 
a  few  short  weeks  in  the  spring,  one  can  now 
have  |)ie-plaut  pie  nearly  every  mouth  in  tlu' 
year  by  giving  it  ])ropei'  attention.  If  |)lanteil 
now  ami  good-si/ed  roots  are  used,  it  will  only 
be  a  short  time  before  the  stalks  Avill  be  large 
enough  to  use.  The  ground  should  l)e  j)]owed 
deep  and  well  fertilized  if  not  already  made  rich 
by  for^uer  api)lications.  Cultivate  and  harrow 
thoroughly  until  the  soil  is  in  ])rime  condition. 
Plant  Hurbauk's  Crimson  AVinter  in  rows  4  feet 
apart  and  'I^''--  feet  apart  in  the  row.  If  started 
before  the  rains,  give  them  i)leuty  of  water  and 
frequent  cultivation,  and  \ou  will  be  rewai'ded 
with  an  early  crop.  During  early  winter  and 
spring  when  fi-esh  fruit  is  scarce,  rhubarb  comes 
in  verv  nice.  For  home  use.  one  to  two  dozen 
roots  will  furnish  an  ordinary  fam'l.v  with  suffi- 
cient supply  for  the  table.  In  many  localities 
it  is  a  pa.ving  crop  to  raise  for  market,  and  after 
first  cost  of  roots,  can  be  raised  cheaply  and  with 
little  help.  All  seed  stalks  should  be  removed 
as  soon  as  they  appear. 

Strawberries.  —  While  many  peojjle  prefer  to 
wait  until  the  rains  come  before  iilauting  straw- 
berries on  account  of  the  exjiense  of  irrigating, 
we  figure  that  it  is  all  right  to  plant  in  the  fall 
as  earl.\'  as  one  can  get  the  plants.  Whether  for 
the  home  garden  or  for  market,  the  more  growth 
they  can  get  in  the  fall  the  better  will  be  the 
crop  the  succeeding  season.  Whi'i-e  plauted  for 
market,  all  blossoms  that  appear  during  the  fall 
or  winter  should  be  picked  of^',  so  that  the  vine 
or  plant  Avill  get  the  benefit  of  all  the  growth. 
For  the  home  garden,  where  one  wants  a  few 
berries,  it  would  be  all  right  to  let  them  make 
berries,  so  that  if  not  too  cold  the  table  can  be 
supplied  with  berries  at  a  time  when  the  old 
home  back  East  is  likely  to  be  under  a  mantle 
pf  snow, 


New  Varieties  in  Vegetables. — It  is  not  safe  to 
hank  on  novelties  to  the  exclusion  of  old  and 
well-kimwn  varieties,  yet  we  believe  it  all  right 
to  try  some  of  the  new  kinds  in  a  small  wa.v. 
There  is  always  more  or  less  jileasure  in  plant- 
ing something  new,  which  one  can  watch  and 
care  for.  As  all  know,  the  uuex!)ected  does  some- 
times happen,  and  we  may  get  something  that 
will  do  better  in  our  particular  locality  than  any 
before  tried.  Therefore,  we  are  going  to  try 
some  of  the  new  offerings  in  vegetables  and  flow- 
ers, and  if  anything  can  be  learned  that  is  likely 
to  interest  HriiAi.  Piii:ss  readers  we  will  nnd<e  it 
known. 

Roses. — In  order  to  have  bloom  this  fall,  roses 
should  be  attended  to  now  b,v  spading  up  the 
dirt  around  them  and  giving  them  plent.v  of 
water.  In  watering  roses  one  should  give  them 
a  good  soaking  and  then  give  them  no  more  for 
three  weeks.  They  root  quite  deepl.v,  and  Avater- 
ing  them  as  one  would  flowers  will  not  do.  It 
will  be  a  good  idea  to  give  them  some  fertilizer. 
Spading  in  well-rotted  cow  nuunu'e  is  considered 
the  best.  Not  having  well-rotted  manure,  spade 
in  a  little  blood  meal.  This  is  a  good  fertilizer 
for  roses,  giving  results  quickl.v. 

Sweet  Peas. — Sweet  peas  should  be  planted 
now.  Plant,  if  possible,  in  trenches  with  well- 
rotted  manure  in  the  bottom.  Fill  u[)  with  the 
surface  soil,  covering  the  seed  about  three  inches. 
There  is  probably  no  other  place  where  sweet 
peas  thrive  so  well  as  in  California.  This  is,  no 
doubt,  the  reason  why  almost  all  the  seed  sold 
is  raised  here  in  our  State.  They  require  lots  of 
water  and  it  is  better  to  run  the  water  along 
the  plants  in  furrows  rather  than  to  water  with 
a  sprinkler.  If  kept  well  watered  and  the  flow- 
ers picked  off  so  that  none  will  go  to  seed,  one 
can  have  a  wonderful  display  of  bloom  for  a 
long  time.  Among  sweet  ])eas  there  are  three 
t.vpes  which  are  considered  the  best,  namely,  the 
Spencer,  the  Eckford,  and  the  Unwin  type.  Of 
the  late  introductions  in  Spencer  we  will  men- 
tion a  few:  Apple  Blossom,  crimson  pink  and 
white  shaded;  Asta  Ohu,  blossoms  of  beautiful 
mauve  and  lavender;  Heatrice  Spencer,  white 
tinted  with  soft  pink  and  buff  on  the  standard, 
and  each  wing  having  a  blotch  of  bi'ight  i)ink 
near  the  base:  Captain  of  the  Blues,  standard 
l)urple.  wings  blue:  Coiuitess  Si)eucer.  bright 
I)ink  :  John  Ingham,  rose  carmine;  lleliui  Lewis, 
standard  crimson:  and  others.  Of  the  Eckfords. 
we  will  mention  Agnes  Eckford,  bright  rose  pink  : 
Earl  Cromer,  crimson  wine  color:  Henry  Ecfkford. 
almost  pure  orange:  Queen  of  Spa'u.  soft  jHuk. 
suffused  salmon;  Sybil  Eckford.  buff  and  light 
pink.  Among  the  best  of  the  Unwin  t.vpe  there 
are  Frank  Dolby,  purplish  lavender;  Nova  I'n- 
win.  j)ure  white:  ;\Irs.  Alfred  Watkins.  soft  pink: 
ami  Phillis  rnwin,  light  magenta  rose  and  cir- 
mine.  Of  all  the  strains,  the  Spencer  t.vpe  un- 
doubtedly gives  the  largest  blossom,  ami  is  also 
considerably  higher  in  ]irice  than  the  others.  Thi 
tall  growing  sorts  need  support,  so  that  a  trellis 
should  be  built  for  them  or  the  seed  planted 
alongside  a  fence. 


BUILDING  UP  THE  APPLE  TREE 


The  account  which  Mr.  W,  (I.  Hrierly  gives  tlie 
Rural  New  Yorker  of  the  way  the  characteristic- 
ally low-headed  and  strongly  branched  tree  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  is  built  up  is  not  new  in  method, 
but  the  description  is  clear  and  may  be  helpful 
to  some  of  our  newer  subscribers  who  w'lV.  be 
planting  apples  this  winter. 

The  Start. — AVe  find  that  the  one-year  whip, 
and  a  e(iod.  healthy,  well-developed  one,  too,  of 
about  four  to  five  feet  in  height,  one-half  inch  to 
five-eighths  of  au  inch  in  diameter  six  inches  from 
the  ground,  makes  the  best  .start  for  the  tree. 
Here  in  the  West  we  want  a  low  head,  as  it  pro- 
tects the  tree  from  injury  by  winds  and  also  makes 
spraying,  thinning  and  picking  easier  and  cheaper, 
which  are  important  items  in  the  commercial  or- 
chard. To  get  this  low  head  the  whip  is  best 
pruned  back  to  a  point  somewhere  between  18 
and  24  inches  from  the  ground,  after  the  tree  is 
well  set.   The  varying  height  allows  for  the  selec- 


tion of  enough  vigorous  buds  to  insure  the  forma- 
tion of  enough  iiuiin  or  scaffold  branches. 

The  First  Pruning, — During  the  first  season  the 
growth  is  allowed  to  develop  without  direction 
other  than  what  might  be  termed  "weeding"  o\it 
the  weak  or  otherwise  undesirable  shoots.  In 
the  winter  following,  this  growth  is  earefidly  ex- 
amined in  order  to  select  the  five  to  seven  most 
(lesiral)le  shoots  for  the  developnuMit  of  the 
"head."  These  shoots,  or  young  branches,  shouhl 
be  spaced  well  uj)  and  down  the  trunk,  the  object 
being  not  to  have  them  start  too  m-ar  together, 
as  that  invariably  produces  weakness  in  the  head 
of  the  tree.  To  balance  the  head,  these  .shoots 
should  radiate  evenly  arotuid  the  trunk,  much  as 
the  si)okes  of  a  wheel.  The  ujipermost  shoot  is 
left  as  a  sort  of  "leader,"  although  there  is  no 
intention  to  develop  a  tall  tree  or  a  heavy  centei-. 
The  idea  of  this  "leader"  is  to  keep  the  scaffold 
spread  out,  as  was  said  before,  to  i)revent  weak- 
ness, and  to  fill  the  center  partly.  It  is  really 
the  development  made  necessary  by  the  endeavor 
to  produce  all  that  a  given  area  can  i)ossibly  pro- 
duce. If  the  trees  are  started  with  the  "vase"- 
shaped  head,  there  is  much  valiud)le  space  in  the 
center  which  might  be  protlucing  fruit,  so  this 
leader  is  trained  with  this  idea  in  mind.  It  is 
very  necessarv.  however,  to  be  careful  imt  to 
get  the  center  too  thick,  as  more  harm  will  result 
from  underdevelopment  or  undercoloring  than  the 
extra  bearing  area  pcssibly  could  balance.  Also, 
if  too  thick,  the  spraying  is  more  unsatisfactorv, 
and  less  thoroughly  done.  On  each  of  these  scaf- 
fold branches,  then,  enough  buds  should  be  left 
to  insure  a  proper  development  of  top.  The 
branches  should  be  pruned  back  severel.v.  though, 
as  the  intention  is  to  stimulate  wood  j^rowth  to 
give  strength  to  the  tree.  It  is  well,  also,  to  give 
a  somewhat  cou'cal  shape  to  this  pruned  head,  al- 
though it  is  difficult  to  get  this  in  every  tree. 
The  leader  is  left  usually  from  12  to  18  inches, 
and  the  lower  branches  or  laterals  about  10  or 
12  inches  in  length. 

Summer  Pruning. — During  the  growing  season 
after  this  the  care  is  nnich  the  same  as  during 
the  first  season  as  regards  the  "weeding  out" 
of  undesirable  shoots.  It  is  during  th's  season, 
also,  that  the  work  known  as  "summer  pruning" 
should  conuucnee,  to  induce  early  bearing  if  the 
grower  wishes  his  trees  to  bear  early.  Personallx 
I  do  not  favor  this  method  in  the  extreme,  excej)! 
with  trees  such  as  the  Spitzenberg  or  Spy,  that 
are  usually  late  bearers:  that  is,  in  the  West 
they  often  do  not  bear  until  seven  or  eight  years 
of  age.  INIost  of  the  other  varieties  bear  at  four 
or  five  years,  anyway,  so  the  summer  pruu'ng  is 
not  greatl.v  needed. 

As  the  tree  grows  older  the  tendi-ncy  should 
be  to  do  most  of  the  pruning  in  the  summer  and 
(/nly  a  little  in  the  winter,  as  this  will  prevent 
(he  tree  from  expending  energy  in  developiuii 
shoots  which  are  later  cut  awa.v.  In  general,  the 
object  in  so  pruning  a  young  tree  is  to  indue;- 
thrift,  stocky  development,  a  well-shaped,  well- 
balanced  head,  and  to  avoid  weaknesses  that  are 
so  common  in  apple  trees. 


SCALES  ON  WALNUT  TREES. 

The  presence  of  two  scale  insects  in  <puintity 
on  walnut  trees  in  Contra  Costa  c(uiuty  has  cans 'd 
lucparation  for  active  work  against  them  to  be 
undertaken  by  County  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioiu'r  Frank  T.  Swett  and  inspectors.  The  .scales 
in  question  are  the  frost.v  scale  (p]ulecaniuin 
pruTiiosum)  and  the  black  and  white  scale  fEulc- 
canium  serasorum).  although  oiu'  or  two  other 
scales  are  ])re.sent  in  small  (pianfity. 

Thus  far  the  walnut  blight  has  been  the  only 
walinit  pest  that  has  called  for  act've  work  in 
walnut  orchard.s,  but  recently  these  .scales  have 
been  increasing  with  sutifieient  rapidity  in  a  few 
jilaces  to  do  au  apiu'cciabie  amount  of  harm. 

Winter  spra.vs  have  been  used  effeetivelv 
against  them  in  one  or  two  instances  and  will  be 
used  again.  To  facilitate  this  work  a  map  has 
been  made  of  all  places  where  these  scales  have 
been  found  on  walnut  trees  iu  the  country  in 
sufficient  nundier  to  cause  alarm,  and  in  each  of 
these  jilaces  spraying  will  be  done  to  keep  the 
insects  from  gaining  a  good  foothold  in  the 
county. 


In  southern  California  the  frosted  scale  is  often 
found  in  large  quantity,  but  is  usually  kept  in 
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control  by  two  parasites,  the  cocophagus  lecani 
and  the  tomocera  Californica,  and  no  spraying  has 
had  to  be  done. 


IMPROVING  ALMOND  METHODS. 


(Continued  From  Page  241.) 

Broken  Nuts  and  Culls. — Some  of  the  nuts  are 
broken  in  hulling  and  the  meats  have  to  be  sold 
alone.  The  "sticktights"  have  also  to  be  shelled, 
but  prices  for  shelled  almonds  are  usually  so 
good  that  no  great  loss  is  sustained  by  having  to 
handle  them.  Of  the  30-ton  crop  on  the  Pierce 
ranch  only  about  50  pounds  of  meat  (a  very  good 
record)  v\^as  produced  by  the  huller,  while  the 
"sticktights"  raised  this  amount  to  500  pounds. 

There  has  been  much  planting  of  these  trees 
during  the  past  two  years,  and  most  of  the  nur- 
series have  been  sold  out,  but  the  lack  of  labor  is 
^o  far  the  greatest  problem  to  be  met,  since  both 
the  quality  of  the  nuts  will  suffer  and  the  expense 
of  harvesting  will  be  increased  if  labor  cannot  be 
obtained  on  time.  The  danger  of  overproduction 
is  remote,  as  only  in  California  can  nuts  be  pro- 
duced successfully,  and  a  tariff  does  not  exclude 
the  importation  of  several  million  dollars  worth  of 
f(>reign  almonds  every  year,  making  this  a  crop 
for  which  a  market  can  be  found  without  danger 
of  surplus  nuts  and  a  collapse  of  prices. 

The  Almond  Exchange. — The  Almond  Exchange 
is  now  the  controlling  factor  in  the  almond  mar- 
ket, about  60  per  cent  of  the  growers  being  meni- 
bers  of  the  associations  of  which  the  exchange  is 
composed.    The  Exchange   disposed   of  a  good 


sized  crop  last  year,  has  set  the  price  for  this 
year's  crop,  and  claims  to  have  sold  half  of  it. 

The  Exchange  is  a  co-operative  concern,  market- 
ing like  the  regular  fruit  houses,  through  brokers 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  members  of  each 
association  pool  their  nuts  and  profits  are  divided 
among  them,  the  methods  being  practically  the 
same  as  in  the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Ex- 
change, the  difference  of  marketing  almonds  and 
citrus  fruits  making  a  slight  difference  in  methods. 

Quarterly  meetings  are  held  by  the  Exchange, 
delegates  being  sent  from  the  associations,  which 
are  in  all  parts  of  the  State  where  almonds  are 
extensively  grown.  At  the  meetings  methods  both 
of  marketing  and  culture  are  discussed,  and  ex- 
periences passed  on  by  the  delegates  to  the  in- 
dividual members  of  the  associations.  As  was 
stated  above  the  question  of  poles  and  bleaching 
were  two  of  the  subjects  especially  considered  this 
year.  By  this  method  it  is  hoped  not  only  to  im- 
prove the  marketing,  but  also  the  culture,  and 
thus  to  raise  the  whole  standard  of  the  industry. 

AN  OLD  DEVICE  APPROVED. 


A  subscriber,  Mr.  H.  W.  Jones  of  Livermore, 
called  at  our  ofifice  today  and  told  us  of  an  in- 
genious and  effective  method  he  adopted  for  keep- 
ing birds  from  damaging  his  fruit.  Across  his 
orchard  he  strung  wires  a  little  higher  than  the 
trees,  from  which,  at  intervals  of  four  or  five  feet, 
he  has  strings  or  light  wire  about  three  feet  long, 
at  the  end  of  each  is  tied  a  piece  of  fiat  tin.  These 
are  kept  in  constant  motion  by  the  wind.  Since 
this  installation  Mr.  Jones  says  he  has  not  been 
trouliled  with  bird  pests. 


THE  FLORIDA  GREEN  ORANGE  LAW. 

California  orange  growers  in  the  early  districts 
will  proceed  with  their  early  marketing  and  usual 
method  of  developing  color  because  they  are  sure 
that  the  fruit  will  contain  the  sugar  which  makes 
it  mature  and  wholesome.  When  this  is  the  case 
the  development  of  color  is  not  objectionable.  If, 
however,  there  should  be  treatment  of  green  fruit 
we  may  ere  long  have  to  come  to  the  handling  of 
it  and  protection  of  the  consumer  against  it  by 
some  such  law  as  is  now  in  operation  in  Florida, 
to  wit : 

An  act  to  prohibit  certain  disposition  of  citrus 
fruits  which  are  immature  or  otherwise  unfit  for 
consumption,  and  the  misbranding  of  citrus  fruits. 

Section  1.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  anyone 
to  sell,  offer  for  sale,  ship  or  deliver  for  shipment 
any  citrus  fruits  which  are  immature  or  otherwise 
unfit  for  consumption,  and  for  anyone  to  receive 
any  such  fruits  under  a  contract  of  sale,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  sale,  or  of  offering  for  sale,  or  for  ship- 
ment or  delivery  for  shipment.  This  section  shall 
not  apply  to  sales  or  contracts  for  sales  of  citrus 
fruits  on  the  trees  under  this  section ;  nor  shall  it 
apply  to  common  carriers  or  their  agents  who 
are  not  interested  in  such  fruits  and  who  are 
merely  receiving  the  same  for  transportation. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  one  to  mis- 
brand  any  package  or  any  wrapper  containing 
citrus  fruits;  and  all  citrus  fruits  shall  be  deemed 
misbranded  if  the  package  or  the  wrapper  shall 
bear  any  statement,  design  or  device  regarding 
the  fruit  therein  contained  which  is  false  or  mis- 
leading either  as  to  the  name,  size,  quality,  or 
brand  of  such  fruit,  or  as  to  the  locality  in  which 
it  was  grown. 

Sec.  3.  Whoever  shall  violate  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not 
exceeding  .$1000  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  six  months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  im- 
prisonment ;  and  the  fruit  whether  immature  or 
otherwise  unfit  for  consumption,  or  misbranded, 
shall  be  subject  to  seizure  and  disposition  as  in 
the  case  of  adulterated  or  misbranded  foods  and 
drugs. 

HOW  ABOUT  FLORIDA  ORANGES. 

Judging  by  a  letter  in  the  Florida  Grower,  it 
may  be  that  the  producers  of  that  State  may  take 
up  a  campaign  of  abuse  of  California  fruit  with 
which  they  come  in  competition.  It  is  proposed 
that  the  public  be  placarded  in  this  way : 

"Florida  oranges  contain  41%  more  juice  than 
California  navels.  The  juice  contains  the  only 
nutriment  in  the  orange.  A  box  of  Florida  or- 
anges is  15%  larger  than  the  standard  California 
box." 

"A  standard  box  of  California  navels  weighs 
about  I'l  pounds  and  contains  a])out  three  gallons 
of  juice.  A  standard  box  of  Florida  oranges 
weighs  about  85  to  100  pounds  and  contains  from 
4%  to  5  gallons  of  juice." 

"Nine  Florida  oranges  are  e<piivalent  to  about 
a  dozen  California  oranges." 

"A  California  navel  may  look  prettier,  but 
beauty  is  only  skin  deep.  For  the  best  flavor  and 
nutriment  buy  Florida  oranges  and  get  41%  more 
juice  and  a  15%  larger  box.  The  juice  is  the 
only  nutritive  part  of  the  orange.  The  best  way 
to  eat  an  orange  is  to  drink  the  juice." 

[We  do  not  believe  any  trade  can  be  perman- 
ently built  up  by  knocking  competitors.  Wti 
would  like  to  know  what  basis  of  fair  and  authori- 
tative comparison  warrants  the  statements  quoted 
above.  We  have  never  heard  of  any  expert  Or 
disinterested  test  yielding  any  such  results. — 
Editor.] 

THE  SULPHURING  HOUSE  DOOR. 

An  air-tight  door  for  the  sul])huring  house  can 
be  made  by  nailing  a  strij)  of  rul)ber  hose  around 
the  opening  so  that  the  door  will  just  fit  when 
pressed  in  tight.  The  door  will,  of  course,  have 
to  be  sniriller  than  if  would  be  if  th<'  hose  Avas 
not  nailed  on.  TheiT  by  closing  the  door  tightly 
and  locking  it  in  pla(^+'  it  is  .]n'a<'t'cally  impo.saible 
for  more  air  to  get  in  or  the  fumes  to  escape. 

Since  some  air  is  necessary  or  the  sulphur  Avill 
not  burn,  either  all  cracl<s  in  the  clbor  cannot  be 
stopped  up,  or  a  small  opening  should  be  made  in 
the  side  of  the  shed  with  a  sliding  door  that  can 
be  used  to  regulate  the  ■■amount  of  air  that  can 
come  in.  '  ■      -  "•''"''■''i 


Little  Known  Semi-Tropicals. 


Mr.  F.  AV.  Fopenoe  of  Pasadena,  as  our  readers 
already  know  from  our  publication  of  his  writ- 
ings, is  making  a  most  commendable  study  of 
semi-tropical  fruits  in  California,  and  his  mono- 
graphs as  appearing  in  the  Journal  of  Economic 
Botany  of  Pomona  College  will  not  only  help 
California  growers,  but  give  our  State  new  stand- 
ing in  the  advanced  circles  of  semi-tropical 
[jomology.  He  gives  close  attention  not  only  to 
culture  but  to  commercial  outlook.  Ilis  latest 
contribution  consists  of  notes  in  the  Western  Em- 
igre concerning  three  plants  which  are  worth 
better  knowing : 

An  Avocado  Experiment. — The  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  recently  sent  to 
southern  California  a  large  number  of  budded 
avocridos  which  are  to  be  planted  by  co-operators 
in  different  localities.  The  shipment  consisted  of 
four  sets  of  about  eighty  trees  each,  one  set  going 
to  each  of  the  following  localities :  San  Bernar- 
dino, Pasadena,  Whittier  and  Altadena.  These 
trees  were  propagated  at  the  Department's  Sub- 
tropical Laboratory  at  ]\Iiami,  Florida,  and  con- 
tain the  cream  of  all  the  Florida  varieties,  named 
and  unnamed,  and  also  desirable  varieties  from 
other  parts  of  the  world,  including  Guatamela. 
Mexico,  Cuba,  Hawaii,  Bahama  islands  and 
Canary  islands.  All  of  the  standard  Florida  va- 
vieties.  Pollock,  Trapp.  Mitchell.  Baldwin.  Family. 
Webster.  Blackman  and  Peacock  are  included  in 
each  set.  The  purpose  of  the  department  in  send- 
ing out  this  material  is  to  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  avocado  industry  here  by  giving  a 
thorough  trial  to  the  Florida  varieties  to  deter- 
mijie  whether  they  are  suitable  for  commercial 
culture  in  southern  California  and  also  to  try  out 
types  from  other  localities  mentioned. 

The  Litchi.— The  cultivrition  of  thci  Litchi 
(Chinese  tnit)  forms  an  important  industry  in 
China.  The  dried  product  is  familiar  to  almo.st 
every  one  in  ( lalifoi'uia.  but  it  is  well  to  note  that 
the  fruit  when  fresh  is  (|uite  a  different  article 
from  the  dried  "nuts"  so  connnon  here  around 
llie  Chinese  New  Year.  All  past  experiments  in- 
dicate that  the  Diteln  would  be  a  success,  in  the 
warmer  portions  of  southern  California,  and 
grafted  i)lants  have  recently  been  introduced  with 
the  idea  of  making  a  definite  test  of  the  proposi- 
tion. A  few  seedlings  in  different  localities  have 
made  a  very  satisfactory  growth  and  a  tree  of 
the  closely  allied  Longan  at  Hollywood  has  been 
nroducing  regularly  for  a  number  of  years.  The 
Litchi  cannot  be  depended  upon  when  grown 


from  seed,  and  although  a  number  of  grafted 
plants  were  introduced  from  China  quite  a  few 
years  ago  none  of  them  lived,  and  the  only  test 
of  the  tree  has  been  supplied  by  the  seedlings. 
Since  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  taken 
the  matte'-  up  and  is  propagating  grafted  trees  of 
the  choicest  varieties,  it  is  probable  that  the  tre>' 
will  become  established  here  and  a  limited  but 
remunerative  industry  may  be  developed. 

The  Feijoa. — For  the  past  few  years  the  Feijoa 
Sellowiana  has  been  attracting  increasing  interest 
as  a  commercial  possibility  for  all  parts  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  it  has  now  reached  the  point  where 
small  plantations  are  being  made.  It  is  only  ten 
\  ears  since  this  plant  was  first  introduced  to  Cali- 
fornia, but  the  time  has  been  sufficient  to  prove 
it  admirably  adapted  to  the  climatic  conditions 
of  nearly  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  to  demon- 
strate that  the  fruit  is  of  such  superior  quality 
and  value  as  to  warrant  its  cultivation  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale. 

The  feijoa  is  allied  to  the  gauvas  and  closely  re- 
sembles the  latter  in  growth  and  character.  The 
shrub  grows  to  a  six  or  eight-foot  height,  or  un- 
der the  most  favorable  circum.stances,  to  ten  or 
twelve  feet,  and  is  so  ornamental  that  it  would  be 
well  worth}'  of  cultivation  if  it  produced  no  fruit. 
The  leaves  are  small  and  leathery,  glossy  green 
above  and  white  beneath.  The  flowers  are  very 
attractive,  the  long  tuft  of  crimson  stamens  con- 
trasting brilliantly  with  the  silvery  white  petals, 
and  forming  a  very  striking  combination. 

But  as  closely  as  the  feijoa  resembles  the 
guavas  in  foliage  and  flowers,  it  far  surpasses 
any  of  them  in  the  value  of  its  fruit.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  an  almost  unlimited  market  could  be 
developed  for  the  fruit,  and  as  it  stands  shipping 
])erfectly  there  is  no  reason  why  feijoa  culture 
should  not  play  an  important  part  in  California 
horticulture.  The  fruits  ripen  in  December,  an- 
other point  in  their  favor,  as  at  this  season  the 
markets  of  the  country  are  shy  of  almost  all  other 
fruits  and  the  demand  for  feijoas  would  be  great. 

Hitherto  the  feijoa  has  had  no  "common"  name, 
but  it  has  now  been  christened  "pineapple 
guava,"  and  it  is  expected  it  will  be  popularly 
known  under  this  name  in  the  future.  In  the 
land  of  its  nativity  the  name  "guayaba"  is  ap- 
plied to  it  by  the  inhabitants,  this  being  the  same 
name  applied  to  the  guavas.  Being  so  closely 
allied  to  the  guava  it  can  correctly  be  called  a 
guava,  and  the  distinctly  pineapple  flavor  of  the 
fruit  has  suggested  that  appellation, 
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With  the  Fruit  Men. 

One  bunrh  of  dates  from  Yuma  recentlj 
was  picked  weighing  112  pounds. 

Tlie  fig-packing  season  has  started,  and 
driers  are  said  to  have  difficulty  in  secur- 
ing sufficient  help. 

Prom  10  acres  of  peaches  near  Selma, 
Fresno  county.  S.  C.  Nielson  claims  to 
have  realized  $4890  this  year. 

A  heavy  apple  yield  in  the  Yucaipa 
valley.  San  Bernardino  county,  is  report- 
ed by  Horticultural  Ins|)ector  Codd. 

According  to  the  Kansas  Horticultural 
Society,  the  apple,  pear,  and  peach  crops 
are  far  less  than  in  1910.  Grapes  are  a 
little  short  also. 

A  sliding  scale  for  dried  peaches  at  9 
cents  for  immediate  delivery,  9^i;  cents 
in  October  and  10  cents  in  December  is 
said  to  have  been  fixed  by  the  North  On- 
tario Fruit  Co..  which  has  bought  most 
of  the  peaches  in  the  San  .loaquin  valley. 

John  Scroggs,  formerly  state  gardener, 
now  a  nurseryman,  states  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  orders  for  fruit  trees  coming 
to  nurserymen  of  the  State  are  for  fruit 
that  can  be  canned  as  well  as  shipped 
fresh.  Bartletts  and  cling  peaches  appear 
t{)  be  most  in  favor. 

That  doing  without  pruning  is  some- 
times an  aid  to  peach  trees  was  shown  on 
the  ranch  of  G.  J.  Harkelroad  of  River 
Bend,  Kings  county,  where  unpruned 
frees  are  loaded  with  fruit,  while  neigh- 
boring orchards  have  a  very  slack  crop. 

According  to  a  booklet  just  issued  by 
the  Lindsay,  Tulare  county.  Board  of 
Trade,  the  orange  acreage  in  the  vicinity 
is  second  only  to  that  of  Riverside,  there 
being  12,000  acres  in  oranges,  only  4000 
of  which  are  in  full  bearing  and  3500 
just  beginning  to  bear. 

A  new  basis  of  scoring  apples  is  to 
be  adopted  at  the  Apple  Show  in  Watson- 
ville  this  year.  Perfect  score  will  be 
1000  points,  (iOO  being  given  for  perfect 
fruit,  100  each  for  uniform  size  and  for 
color,  and  200  for  pack.  For  each  wormy 
apple  40  jioints  will  be  subtracted. 

The  boys  of  the  Boys  and  Girls  Aid  So- 
ciety of  San  Francisco  who  have  been 
picking  berries  at  Sebastopol  since  .June 
1.  returned  to  the  city  September  14,  hav- 
ing earned  $4650,  $3000  of  which  is  above 
ex|)enses  and  will  be  divided  among 
them. 

G.  P.  Rixford.  special  agent  of  the  1'. 
S.  Dei)artment  of  Agriculture,  was  at 
hoomis  last  week  aiding  in  the  work  of 
jiacking  and  precooling  of  fresh  figs  to 
be  shipped  to  Eastern  markets.  The 
shii)ments  were  in  the  nature  of  experi- 
ments to  see  if  figs  can  be  jirofitably  sent 
Fast  in  fresh  condition. 

The  Almond  Growers'  Exchange  reports 
that  deliveries  of  the  Nonpareil,  IXL.  and 
Ne  Plus  varieties  are  proving  shorter 
than  the  growers'  estimates,  and  all  or- 
ders are  being  received  subject  to  the 
ability  of  the  Exchange  to  get  the  goods. 
Sales  of  Drakes  and  ther  cheaper  varie- 
ties are  still  being  made.  The  first  ship- 
ments of  the  1911  crop  left  on  the  steam- 
er the  16th,  and  cars  are  now  being 
sliipped  also.  Reports  of  smaller  prices 
for  almonds  in  Spain  have  been  found 
to  he  incorrect. 

According  to  a  report  just  issued  by 
the  State  Horticultural  Commissioner  of 
rtah.  there  were  458,366  apple  trees 
planted  in  the  State  during  the  spring  of 
this  year,  and  212,232  peach  trees,  54,765 
cherry  trees,  30,606  pear  trees,  12,059  apri- 
cot trees,  and  14,101  plum  and  prune  trees. 
It  is  estimated  that  about  10,300  trees  of 
the  above  varieties  were  planted  in  dis- 
tricts from  which  no  report  was  made. 
The  above  planting  is  less  than  that  of 
1910,  but  greater  than  that  of  any  other 


year  except  1910.  Crops  in  general  are 
lighter  than  a  year  ago,  although,  with 
better  care,  the  quality  of  fruit  is  supe- 
rior. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  Beers,  of 
Santa  Barbara  county,  has  inspected  or- 
chards at  Gaviota  to  see  if  the  Mediter- 
ranean fruit-fly  could  have  entered  Cali- 
fornia there  on  sailing  vessels  from  Ha- 
waii, but  could  find  no  trace  of  the  insect. 
Inspection  of  all  vessels  coming  from  the 
islands  will  be  made  in  the  future  at 
that  point. 


Notes  on  Grapes. 

A  large  number  of  Tokays  are  being 
put  in  sawdust  for  winter  sale,  the  fine 
quality  of  the  fruit  promising  well  for 
prices. 

The  smaller  amount  of  sugar  in  all 
grapes  in  the  big  valley  Is  said  to  be 
reducing  the  size  of  the  raisin  crop,  the 
grapes  drying  smaller  than  usual. 

The  shipment  of  Tokays  was  cut  down 
for  a  time  recently  to  allow  prices  to 
pick  u|).  It  was  claimed  that  the  low 
prices  were  partly  due  to  the  shipment 
of  many  unripe  grapes. 

The  committee  aiJi)ointed  to  decide 
upon  the  Nutting  i)lan  for  a  raisin  ex- 
change in  Fresno,  met  recently  to  exam- 
ine into  further  data  upon  the  subject, 
and  a  final  decision  regarding  the  matter 
is  expected  soon. 

George  'V.  Rude,  of  the  McPherrin 
ranch  northeast  of  El  Centro,  Imperial 
county,  is  to  plant  out  a  large  acreage  in 
Persian  grapes  No.  21  next  season.  The 
Persian  grapes  are  proving  extremely 
good  in  Imjjerial  county,  although  in  the 
rest  of  the  State  the  climate  has  not  been 
satisfactory  for  their  development. 

The  San  .Joaquin  County  Table  Grape 
Growers'  Association  has  filed  a  complaint 
with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, alleging  that  there  is  a  discrimina- 
tion in  the  rates  on  table  grapes  against 
Lodi  in  comparison  with  several  other 
neighboring  towns.  The  charge  for  the 
pre-icing  of  cars  is  especially  complained 
of. 

H.  J.  Corcoran,  grape  grower,  attorney 
and  retired  manager  of  the  California 
Navigation  &  Imjirovement  Conii)any,  has 
charged  the  "independents"  and  the  Cali- 
fornia Wine  Association  with  conspiring 
to  keei)  the  price  of  grapes  down,  and 
called  upon  the  attorney-general  to  i)rose- 
cute  them  for  a  combine  in  restraint  of 
trade. 

The  difficulty  between  the  indei)endent 
winemen  and  the  California  Wine  Asso 
elation  still  ajjjiears  to  be  as  bad  as  ever, 
the  independent  men  recently  meeting  in 
San  Francisco,  although  the  result  of 
their  conference  has  not  been  made  pub- 
lic. It  is  claimed  that  the  Wine  Associa- 
tion is  cutting  down  i)rices  too  much 
both  to  the  grower  and  buyer,  and  that 
the  prices  are  hardly  high  enough  to  jus- 
tify more  planting  of  vineyards.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Association  claim  that  over- 
I)roduction  alone  has  hurt  i)rices. 


General  Agriculture. 

A  heavy  frost  near  Healdsburg  has  cut 
down  the  tomato  crop  about  one-fourth. 

Carson  Cook,  of  Stockton,  is  display- 
ing at  his  office  12  potatoes  from  one  hill 
on  the  Rindge  Tract  No.  29,  weighing 
1014  pounds. 

The  large  acreage  in  the  Livermore 
valley,  Alameda  county,  formerly  planted 
to  sugar  beets,  is  to  be  set  out  to  hops 
by  Antone  Goulart. 

The  California  Fruit  Canners'  Associa- 
tion is  attempting  to  contract  for  a  large 
acreage  near  Concord,  to  supply  tomatoes 
for  their  cannery  at  Antioch. 

Sugar-beet  growers  around  Huntington 
Beach  and  other  points  in  Orange  county 
met  recently  to  form  a  growers'  associa- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  securing  better 
prices.    Growers  In  other  places  are  ex- 


pected to  join,  and  as  there  are  four  fac- 
tories in  easy  shipping  distance,  it  is 
thought  that  this  object  can  be  secured 
if  sufficient  growers  join  the  association. 

George  Shima,  the  Stockton  potato 
grower,  is  said  to  be  in  line  to  make 
$500,000  this  year  from  potatoes,  while 
others  are  expecting  to  profit  similarly. 

A  new  variety  of  lima  bean  is  to  be 
distributed  by  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia in  small  quantity  this  fall.  It  was 
developed  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
G.  W.  Shaw  and  is  said  to  bear  very 
heavily. 

Harvesting  has  begun  in  the  bean 
fields  of  Ventura  county,  a  bumper  crop 
being  in  prospect  with  only  early  rains 
to  fear.  The  weather  has  been  ideal  for 
harvesting  so  far  and  the  quality  is  ex- 
ceptionally fine. 

The  benefit  of  using  alfalfa  as  a  cover 
crop  was  shown  this  year  at  the  Chico 
Plant  Introduction  Station,  where  chul 
wheat  raised  on  alfalfa  land  produced  SS 
bushels  per  acre  and  other  wheats  in  pro- 
portion, while  similar  land  on  which  no 
alfalfa  had  been  grown  produced  less  than 
half  as  much. 

A  new  weed  for  this  State  and  one 
that  would  prove  extremely  difficult  to 
control,  the  "ground  burr  nut,"  has  been 
discovered  near  Dinuba,  Tulare  county, 
near  freight  sheds.  It  is  thought  that  it 
will  be  destroyed  before  the  seed  is  ma- 
tured, as  this  is  the  first  season  it  has 
been  known,  and  only  a  few  plants  were 
found. 

Driers  have  been  built  at  the  Chino 
and  Santa  Ana  beet-sugar  factories  for 
the  purpose  of  drying  the  beet  inilp  which 
remains  after  the  sugar  has  been  ex- 
tracted. The  pulp  has  been  fed  to  cattle, 
although  there  is  often  in  sugar  factories 
considerable  waste  through  fermentation. 
The  drying  of  the  pulp  will  prevent  this 
waste  and  make  it  iiossible  to  keep  the 
pulp  for  a  time  without  injury.  The  ma- 
terial will  be  pressed  and  sacked  and  will 
sell  for  about  $20  per  ton. 

Miscellaneous. 

The  pure  food  Industrial  Expositioii 
and  Prune  Carnival  opened  last  week  at 
San  .lose. 

Ranchers  at  .Meloland,  Imperial  coun 
ty.  are  endeavoring  to  secure  the  new 
e.\|)eriment  station  at  that  place. 

The  thirty-first  annual  session  of  the 
Farmers'  National  Congress  will  meet  in 
Columbus.  Ohio,  from  October  12  to  16. 

Farmers'  Institutes  were  given  by  the 
University  in  San  .loaquin  county  this 
week  at  Linden.  Mantecii.  and  Escalon. 

A  meeting  of  the  beemen  of  Ventura 
county  has  been  called  for  the  23rd  at 
Santa  Paula  to  devise  methods  of  flighting 
the  l)lack  brood. 

Reginald  Bland  has  i)\irchased  lOS 
acres  of  land  in  the  San  Luis  Rey  valley, 
near  Oceanside,  San  Diego  county,  which 
he  will  plant  to  winter  rhubarb.  Wells 
are  being  sunk  to  supi)ly  water  for  the 
crop,  water  also  being  supi)lied  from  land 


with  a  water  right  near  by.  The  present 
acreage  in  southern  California  is  said  to 
be  but  400  acres,  so  the  present  planting 
should  have  a  considerable  effect  on  the 
output.  ,1.  B.  Wagner  of  Pasadena,  is  to 
plant  out  20  acres  more  this  year. 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING 

Our  importation  of  Dutcli  Hullis  iin.s 
iirrivod.  Tills  stock  Is  the  very  bpst. 
and  our  prices  are  low.  Sontl  for 
l'"ri>p  Tataloji  at  once.  Also  for  our 
large  Seed  Catalog.  If  you  haven't 
one. 


WEST  COAST  SEED  HOUSE 

1 1 1 ,  1 1 3, 1 1 5  fl  inston  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


THE  HOME  GARDEN 

Should  besupp'led 
with  a  variety  of 

Berry  Plants 

AND 

Rhubarb 

s.-iKl  for  prj  fn. 

G.  H.  HOPKINS,  Tropico,  Cal. 

p.  <).  formerly  Hurbank,  Cal. 


Seed  Oats 

We  hnrc  a  tm  carlunilH  of  fbolor  Ciill- 
riirniii  Kro»n  K<mI  Tcxhm  t>nlH  Miiltiible  f<ir 
Mced.  AIno  hnvr  ehoii-c  ncimI  barley,  <'an 
fliralMh  fiine.'i  rt*<deli  neil  Mee4l  if  deMlreil. 
(tnl.v  carload  trade  Nolli-ited. 

W  rile  MM  for  iirleeM  and  Haniph-M. 


mull  mm  m?m 

OAKDALE  CALIFORNIA 

W.  VORXRIEDE 

LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECT 

I'lans  furnished  Bultlnn  knallly  and  owner's 
caste.    Plans  from  >10  up. 

LANDSCAPE  GARDINER 

(irounds  laid  out  and  superv  luil,  ^  0  a  day. 
SHE.  MINER  AVE  ,  STOCKTON,  CAI. 

To  l^xleriiiliiuie 
'.HOt'.M)     »>Ul'lltKi<:i,K.    <;4>l>Mii:itS.  alHO 
BOKBKS.    ROOT    AIMIi^.    rte.,    on  KruK 
Treen 

CARBON  BISULPHIDE 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
Kor  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
U  IIKIill.KU,  KKY.NOI.n.s  «  .«t.4ijfke:k, 

Ittlf*';    HM4    CHlMtiriilM    ^1..     ^an  KranfU^'n. 

Till-  new  commerii:!  I  ti-opiial  fruit.  Will 
stand  a  temperature  down  to  10  or  11"' 
above  zero.  Send  for  special  circular  on 
this  fruit. 

AVKST   INDIA  <i\RnR\.S. 
Siihlro|iie]il   i*laii(M  aud  'I'rei'H, 
Xltadeiia  California. 


WHY  you  should  have 

A  Likfreshing  Plant 

BEC/\USE  you  can  easily  and  cheaply  convert  your  perish- 
able fruits  and  vegetables  into  staples. 

UKFRESHED  products  are  superior  in  every  way — less  loss  of  w  ight  and 
food  contents — less  sulphur  required.  Superior  flavor  and  keeping  qualities 
— "Just  Like  Fresh."  Cost  of  installing  plant  is  nominal.  Expense  of  op- 
erating is  less  than  sun  drying.  For  other  reasons  and  full  particulars, 
write  or  call.  Be  sure  to  look  into  this  matter  this  season,  as  it  will  prove  a 
money  maker  for  you. 

THE  CALIFORNIA  LIKFRESH  COMPANY 

THE  WANN  COMPANY.  Selling  Agents 
303  Union  Savings  Bank  Building,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Reference— WeUmau  RobblDB  Mercantile  Co.,  Oakland,  Cal. 
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University  Farm  Short  Courses 
in  Agriculture. 


Written  tor  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
Dr.  Lehoy  Andeksox,  Superintendent. 

Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  since 
their  general  establishment  in  1887  have 
made  many  discoveries  worth  millions  of 
dollars  annually  to  farmers,  and  accord 
iiigly  to  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  na 
lion.  The  discoveries  made  have  leached 
the  farmers  through  the  press,  through 
I'ulletins  issued  by  the  Stations,  and 
through  instruction  in  class  rooms  and 
laboratories  given  directly  to  students  by 
exiierimenters.  All  these  means  are  use- 
ful and  valuable,  but  the  most  lasting  im 
uressions  are  received  by  those  who  have 
met  the  experimenter  in  his  own  labora 
lory  and  on  his  own  ground.  It  was  for- 
merly thought  that  the  student  in  school 
or  college  must  be  a  young  person,  but 
Farmers  Short  Courses  have  proven  that 
any  one  may  be  a  student,  no  matter  what 
I  he  age.  At  the  University  Farm  at  Davis 
last  year,  we  had  some  as  young  as  18, 
some  as  young  as  70.  Enthusiasm  and 
interest  did  not  wane  with  gray  hairs, 
nor  did  youth  excel  middle  and  old  age 


hours  daily  scoring  and  judging  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  stock  and  in  studying 
methods  of  treating  common  diseases  and 
usual  injuries. 

Beginning  the  same  date,  October  30, 


yard  and  fifteen  of  orchard  planted  dur- 
ing the  past  three  years,  besides  nur- 
series and  propagation  beds,  furnish  a 
valuable  degree  of  field  study. 

Poultry  men  and  women  have  unusual 
facilities  for  learning  poultry  keeping 
fiom  the  ground  up  or  for  catching  on  to 
many  new  wrinkles.  In  a  course  begin- 
ning October  2,  the  student  warms  the 
incubator   and   gives   it   daily  attention 


University  Farm  Sheep  Barn. 


These  days  are  packed  full  of  work  on 
breeds  and  breeding,  feeding,  judging,  in- 
cubating and  brooding,  poultry  insects, 
diseases  and  other  tnings. 

Women's  work  will  occupy  the  atten- 
tion of  all  concerned  therein  for  one  week 
b(  ginning  October  9.  Discussions  and 
lectures  will  be  given  on  planning  the 
rural  house,  its  arrangement  and  sanita- 
tion, including  septic  tanks,  mosquitos 
and  flies,  sanitary  milk  supply  and  the 
like.  About  half  the  time  is  to  be  devoted 
to  practical  work  in  sewing — probably  a 
course  in  making  shirt  waists. 

The  butter  and  cheese  maker  has  a 
course  of  seven  weeks  which  begins  Octo- 
ber 2.  His  course  is  primarily  for  those 
who  are  engaged  in  making  butter  or 
cheese,  or  working  in  a  milk  depot.  It  is 
tbf  manufacturing  end  of  the  dairy  busi- 
ness as  distinguished  from  the  producing 
end,  which  is  treated  in  the  dairy  farming 
short  course.  The  University  Farm 
creamery  is  an  up-to-date  plant,  making 
;500  to  400  pounds  daily  of  high-grade 
pasteurized  butter,  and  is  therefore  splen- 
didly equipped  to  give  the  best  instruction 
to  buttermakers.  Its  cheesemaking  ap 
paratus  is  of  the  newest  types  and  the 
cheese  thus  far  made  has  been  of  excel- 
lent quality.  There  ought  to  be  more 
cheese  made  in  California. 


Veterinary  Building,  University  Farm. 


University  Farm  Creamery  and  Stocl<  Paviiion. 


in  eagerness  for  knowledge  nor  in  power 
of  absorption. 

The  Short  Courses  at  Davis  this  year 
promise  to  be  more  attractive  and  instruc- 
tive than  in  1910,  and  fully  as  well  at 
tended.  One  new  course,  especially  for 
the  dairy  farmer,  has  been  added  and  is 
foi  two  weeks  beginning  Monday,  Octobei- 
!<;.  It  will  treat  of  all  the  phases  of  work 
that  the  dairy  farmer  comes  in  contact 
with,  from  raising  feed  to  selecting  cows 
feeding  and  milking  them,  operating  the 
separator,  and  handling  and  testing  the 
milk  and  cream. 

The  farmer  who  uses  water  should  lie 
gin  his  short-course  work  on  October  1' 
when  one  week  is  devoted  to  irrigatior 
practice,  especially  relating  to  use  of 
levels,  staking  out  fields,  measuring 
water  and  preparing  the  land  for  irriga- 
tion. This  is  followed  by  a  week  of  study 
on  forage  crops  and  grasses,  cereals,  soils 
and  fertilization.  Professor  Wickson  lec- 
tures daily  during  this  week,  the  only 
time  he  will  be  able  to  attend  the  courses. 

Breeds  of  live  stock,  other  than  dairy 
cattle,  are  studied  during  the  two  weeks 
beginning  October  30,  Beef  cattle,  sheep, 
swine,  horses  and  mules  are  discussed  as 
to  market  types,  breed,  feeding,  care  and 
handling.    The  student  spends  some  four 


University  Dairy  Barn  and  Concrete  Silo. 


thfr  fruit  and  vine  growers  come  in  for 
two  weeks  of  study  and  practice  in  their 
chosen  line.  Cultural  methods,  including 
cover  crops,  irrigation,  fertilizers,  spray- 
ing, budding  and  grafting  receive  much 
attention.  Protection  against  fungus  and 
bacterial  diseases  and  against  all  manner 
of  insects  form  a  large  part  of  the  lectures 
and  field  practice.    Twenty  acres  of  vine- 


until  the  chicks  are  hatched.  Then  the 
thrice  daily  duty  is  to  feed  and  care  for 
them  in  the  brooder  until  the  term  ends. 
There  are  different  varieties  of  incubators, 
brooders  and  houses,  so  the  student  en 
joys  a  wide  observation.  This  six  weeks 
student  is  on  the  ground  to  indulge  fully 
in  a  two  week's  course  of  lectures  and 
demonstrations    beginning    October  16. 


Horse  Barn,  University  Farm. 


All  these  short  courses  are  open  to  any 
man  or  woman,  young  or  old,  who  is  not 
over  70  years  of  age.  They  are  i)rac- 
tically  free — a  fee  of  only  $1  a  week  being 
charged,  except  that  the  creamery  course 
fee  is  $10.  Board  and  room  are  obtained 
ill  Davis  at  $1  i)er  day  or  less.  The  rail- 
roads give  a  round  trip  rate  to  Davis  of 
one  and  one-third  fare  during  the  short 
courses.  Any  one  going  for  a  few  days  or 
a  week  has  the  privilege  of  these  rates  by 
asking  any  agent  where  ticket  is  pur- 
chased for  a  receipt  certificate. 

Don't  forget  the  dates  of  the  courses: 

Rural  Education  Conference — Saturday. 
October  14. 

General  Agriculture — Two  weeks,  Octo 
l)er  2  to  13. 

Dairy  Manufactures — Seven  weeks,  Oc- 
tober 2  to  November  IS. 

Household  Economics — One  week,  Octo 
ber  9  to  13. 

Poultry  Husbandry. — Incubation  and 
care  of  chicks,  six  weeks,  October  2  to 
November  10;  lectures  and  demonstra 
tions,  two  weeks,  October  16  to  28. 

Dairy  Farming — Two  weeks,  October 
v;  to  28.  ' 

Animal      Industry     and  Veterinary 
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MELILOTUS  CLOVER 

THE  FAVORITE  COVER  CROP 

ThiN  iiiONt  <»ii«lt>rf III  of  uitrog^eu  ^iitherliiK  plaiitN  iiommcnn4-n 
alno  tho  ndviiiitiiKe  of  a  iI<>«m>  root  NyMt4'iii  i\  liirli  liriiiKN  tin* 
potnMh  iind  |ih<»Ni»li4»riiM  In  dciiNc  noIN.  Am  a  |ir«Mliiror  of  liuniiiN  and 
uKroRou  far  i^rcliiirdN  it  lias  no  Miiperli^r.  Alkali  land  Ih  iiiailo  rlrli 
and  priMlurti^ with  a  few  «to|in  i»f  MelllotuM  clover. 

Plaullnfii'  NeHMon  In  near  and  tlie  prleeH  ou  our  Mplendl«l  frcMli, 
re-elenn«-'d  Heed  y\l\l  be  attractive  to  you.  Send  for  our  booklet  on 
MelilotuN  clover,  entitled  "Th*»  Great  Cover  Crop." 

We  carry  full  stm'kH  of  all  other  cover  crop  weed— Vetch*  llurr 
Clover,  Kenuj^rreek,  I'eaN,  HeanH,  etc.  Write  f(»r  prIceH  and  further 
luformaf  ion. 

**FAU>n>GKR  >r*  In  a  practical  ciillure  of  nltroKTcn  t^ntlicrluR: 
bacteria  w  hich   Im  easily   applied   and   w  ill   IncreaNC  a  co^  er  crop 
fifty  to  two  hundred  per  cent.     (Mir  biMiklet  i»u  thiN  Mubj4>ct  In  in- 
teuHcly  IntcrcMtlui;.     Write  i)ept.t>  for  a  free  copy. 

S££D  6 Plant  Co. 

EsTablishedJS?/. 
326-328-330  50.  MAIN  ST. 

Los  Angeles  ,  California 


LARGEST  CITRUS  NURSERIES  IN  THE  WORLD 

Parties  contemplating  the  planting  of  citrus  groves  this  coming  spring 
will  do  well  to  send  for  our  prices  soon,  as  there  will  evidently  a  a  shortage 
of  strictly  first  class  stock.  Write  today  for  particulars,  or,  better  still,  pay 
us  a  visit  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  show  you  just  what  we  have. 

Our  finely  illustrated  booklet,  "Citrus  Fruits,"  covering  the  industry 
from  the  seed  to  the  market,  mMled  to  any  addresa  on  receipt  of  25c  in 
itampa. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAM  DIMAS,  CALIFORNIA 


WE  HAVE  DEMONSTRATED  THAT  WE 
CAN  CURE  THIS  DISEASE 

ROOT  BLIGHT 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  CIRCULAR  No.  5 

PEAR-BLIGHT  REMEDY  COMPANY 

112  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


HAVE  YOU  ALFALFA  SEED? 

Send  for  free  leaflet  de.icribing  our  process  of 

RECLEANING  ALFALFA  SEED— BAG  AND  BAG  ALIKE 

and  its  advantage  to  you. 

Write  for  saniple.s  and  prices  of  Vetch,  Bur  Clover  and  ;Mililotus  Seed, 
the  great  cover  crojjs. 

MERCANTILE  &  WAREHOUSE  CO.,  1560  5th  St.,  Oakland,  Cai 


Gas  -  Steam  -  Electricity. 


HIGH  GRADE  CITRUS  TREES 

20  years  experience  enables  us  to  furnish  the  best  absolutely. 
Write,  phone  or  call  for  information.    We  are  here  for  business. 

POLLARD  BROS. 

CORNFR  MISSION  STREET  AND  LOS  ROBLES  AVE..  SOUTH  PASADENA.  CAL. 


Written  for  the  P.m  ii  ic  Ri-k.m.  Prks.s  by 
Mr.  C.  R.  Sessio.ns  of  San  Francisco. 

What  power  shall  be  used  to  run  the 
ininip  which  lifts  the  water  up  into  the 
irrigating  ditches?  That  is  the  question. 
Sometimes  one  power  is  dearly  the  best, 
and  at  other  times  the  advantage  in  favor 
of  any  one  power  is  so  small  that  prac- 
tically there  is  no  choice. 

Just  as  the  relative  value  of  several 
fractions  is  not  apparent  until  they  have 
been  reduced  to  a  common  denominator, 
just  so  will  the  merit  of  these  different 
Ijowers  be  clearly  seen  only  when  they 
have  been  measured  by  a  common  stand- 
ard—total cost  of  a  horse-i)ower  for  one 
hour.  To  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  com- 
parison through  a  consideration  of  gen 
eralities  is  idle  and  valueless.  Such  a 
comparison  is  usually  advanced  by  some 
piejudiced  interest  and  has  resulted  in 
many  a  heated  and  futile  discussion,  end 
ing  in  unpleasantness. 

Cost  of  a  Hok.se-P()wer. — The  total  cost 
of  a  horse-power  for  one  hour  (horse- 
power hour,  for  short)  includes  beside 
the  cost  of  the  fuel  or  electric  current, 
the  cost  of  attendance,  supplies,  repairs, 
interest  on  the  investment,  depreciation, 
taxes,  and  insurance.  The  cost  of  fuel, 
attendance,  supplies  and  repairs  is  some- 
times called  operating  expense  and  the 
remaining  items  are  called  fixed  charges. 
The  main  point  is  that  the  cost  of  fuel  is 
i.ot  the  only  cost.  In  some  instances  the 
cost  of  fuel  and  wages  is  of  the  least  im- 
portance and  the  fixed  charges  govern  the 
selection  of  the  power  and  the  machinery. 
Independence  is  another  item  to  be  con- 
sidered. It  is  hard  to  estimate  in  dollars 
and  cents  and  it  means  more  to  sonif 
people  than  it  does  to  others. 

The  Qx  estion  ok  Fi'el. — The  cost  of  the 
fuel  is  different  in  different  localities  and 
varies,  of  course,  with  the  market.  In 
the  case  of  a  steam  engine  this  cost  de- 
l)ends  upon  such  factors  as  the  size  and 
type  of  boilers  and  engines,  and  the  price 
of  fuel  oil  per  barrel,  coal  per  ton,  or  wood 
per  cord.  It  is  hard  to  give  any  hard  and 
fast  rule  by  which  this  cost  can  be  figured, 
but  the  following  data  will  help  to  give  a 
general  idea  of  it.  For  steaming  i)ur- 
Ijoses  one  barrel  of  California  crude  oil  is 
roughly  equal  to  one-quarter  of  a  ton  of 
bituminous  coal,  or  one-half  of  a  cord  of 
pine  wood.  In  a  100  horse-power  plant 
having  good  boilers  and  a  compound  con- 
densing high-speed  engine,  about  165 
horse  power  hours  can  be  developed  with 
one  barrel  of  oil.  With  a  single  non-con- 
dtrising  engine  only  about  115  horse- 
power hours  would  be  developed.  With 
oil  at  $1  a  barrel  the  fuel  cost  for  the  con- 
densing plant  is  about  six-tenths  of  a  cent 
|)er  horse-power  hour  and  about  nine- 
tenths  of  a  cent  for  the  non-condensing 
plant.  The  cost  of  freight,  hauling  and 
handling  must  be  added  to  the  cost  of  the 
fuel.  This  varies  between  wide  limits, 
but  in  any  concrete  case  can  be  accurately 
figured.  Steam  must  be  raised  to  start 
with,  and  kept  up  when  the  engine  is  not 
running.  This  is  called  the  "stand  by" 
expense,  and  must  be  figured  in  with  the 
cost  of  the  fuel.  In  plants  where  the  en- 
gine is  not  running  continuously  this  ex 
pense  is  important. 

Distillate  is  sold  in  steel  drums  hold- 
ing about  100  gallons,  and  costs  6\<.  cents 
per  gallon  f.  o.  b.  San  Francisco.  In  car- 
load lots  of  thirty  or  more  drums  or  in 
tanks  of  10,000  gallons  or  more  this  price 
is  reduced  to  6  cents.  A  full  drum  weighs 
about  S>i  pounds  to  the  gallon.  The 
drums  and  distillate  take  a  third-class 
freight  rate  with  a  charge  of  15%  of  the 
rate  for  the  return  of  the  empty  drums. 
This  return  freight  on  the  drums,  which 
is  a  small  amount,  is  in  some  i)arts  of  the 
country  where  couipetition  is  strong,  paid 


b;  the  oil  company.  To  this  cost  must  be 
added  the  exjicnse  of  hauling  and  han- 
dling. Some  of  the  smaller  refineries 
market  what  they  call  a  No.  2  distillate, 
v.hich  is  cheaper  but  dirty  and  of  varying 
composition.  It  is  sold  locally.  When 
distillate  is  spoken  of  generally,  engine 
distillate,  or  what  was  formerly  known 
as  No.  1  distillate,  is  meant.  This  is  the 
distillate  of  commerce.  Stove  distillate, 
a  still  lower  and  cheaper  grade,  is  used 
in  some  special  engines.  This  is  a  by- 
l)roduct,  and  both  the  supply  and  price 
arc  uncertain.  A  gas  engine  will  develop 
one  effective  horse-jjower  for  one  hour 
with  a  consumi)tion  of  one-eighth  to  one- 
tenth  of  a  gallon  of  engine  distillate. 
With  the  distillate  at  8  cents  a  gallon,  a 
horse  power  hour  will  cost  less  than  one 
cent. 

Electricity  is  sold  for  so  much  a  kilo- 
watt per  hour,  determined  by  a  meter 
reading  on  the  power  company's  side  of 
transformers.  A  kilowatt — a  thousand 
watts — or  a  K.  W.  for  short,  is  equal  to 
one  and  one-third  horse-power,  very  near- 
ly There  is  a  loss  in  the  transformers 
and  the  motor,  so  that  a  K.  W.  is  equal 
to  about  one  and  one  seventh  of  an  effect- 
ive horse-power.  The  rate  depends  upon 
the  amount  of  current  used  and  the  lo- 
cality, varying  from  one  to  three  and  four 
cents  per  K.  W.  hour.  At  two  cents  per 
K.  W.  a  horse  power  hour  will  cost  about 
one  and  three-quarter  cents.  Electricity 
is  sometimes  sold  on  what  is  called  a  flat 
rate — so  much  for  a  horse  i)Ower  for  a 


PROFESSIONAL 
DIRECTORY 


civil  and  Irrigation  Engineers.  Ajricultur&l  En^lnMn, 
Anomeys  of  Patent  Law. 


CONSULT 

YOUR  ENGINEER 

lie  enibodit.s  in  specifications 
what  you  need,  chooses  the  best 
that  is  oflFered,  and  sees  that 
you  get  it. 

KERNS  — SESSIONS 

ENGINEERS 

Postal  Telegraph  Bdg.,  San  Francisco 


SOIL  [ABORilTOIIY 

.Analysis  of  Soils,  Agricultural  and  Indus- 
trial Products,  Water,  etc.    Alkali  Hecla- 
rnation  and  Irrigation. 

CURTIS  &  TOMPKINS 

Established  1878 
AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 

CHEMISTS 

108  FRONT  STREET.  SAN  FR/HICISCO 

SYMMES  &  MEANS 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS 

Agricultural  Investigations,  Soil  Surveys, 
Irrigation,  Drainage,  Alkali  Reclamation. 

MECHUNICS- INSTITUTE  BLDC,  SAH  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


C.  A.  BODWELL,  Jr.   Mexk^n^*  Amer. 
75  Gutter  St,  San  Francisco        Project-s  Handled. 

CIVIL,  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

Bpei  lallzes  on 

IRRIGATION— DRAINAGE— RECLAMATION 

Neglected  properties  put  on  paying  basis.  Man- 
agement for  absent  owners,  or  put  lu  shape  to 
sell.  Acquainted  with  real  ana  personal  prop- 
erty values,  lollB,  etc.  Surveys  and  gubdlvldoni. 
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month  or  year  whether  the  power  is  used 
01-  not.  Such  a  rate  gives  a  power  com- 
|)an.v  an  opportunity  to  niarl<et  a  surplus 
of  power  during  ijart  of  the  year  and 
save  the  cost  of  meters,  accounting,  etc. 
It  is  fixed  by  guessing  at  what  the  cus- 
tomer will  pi-obably  use,  and  is  a  good 
thing  for  both  parties. 

Atteni).\mk. — The  cost  of  attendance 
is  the  cost  of  the  time  of  the  man  who 
attends  to  the  engine — the  wages  of  the 
engineer.  This  is  least  on  a  large  plant 
and  most  on  a  steam  plant  operated  in- 
tei-mittently.  If  the  plant  is  run  all  year 
or  the  engineer  can  be  kept  busy  by  hav- 
ing something  else  to  do  during  the  slack 
months,  then  a  good  man  can  be  hired 
who  will  work  for  moderate  wages,  be- 
cause he  has  a  steady  job.  A  man  picked 
u|)  for  a  few  months  each  year  must  be 
paid  more,  and,  because  he  is  not  familiar 
with  the  plant,  time  and  fuel  are  wasted 
before  he  can  get  down  to  business.  An 
experienced  man  should  be  hired  to  run 
a  steam  plant,  because  a  boiler  is  a  dan- 
gerous thing  if  neglected,  and  the  high 
first  cost  of  machinery  makes  it  necessary 
that  it  be  taken  care  of  properly.  An 
owner  usually  has  no  choice  in  this  mat- 
ter, because  government  regulations  and 
the  demands  of  the  insurance  people  make 
this  imperative. 

A  gas  engine  needs  less  attention  than 
the  steam  plant,  and  the  motor  least  of 
all.  Some  one  has  said  that  a  child  can 
run  a  gas  engine,  and  someone  else  has 
said  that  all  that  is  necessary  to  run  a 
motor  is  to  throw  in  the  switch.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  moon  is  made  of  green 
cheese,  and  also  that  there  are  bags  of 
gold  hanging  on  the  ends  of  the  i-ainbow. 
Revolving  parts  must  be  watched  and  all 
niachineiy  should  be  given  attention,  and 
the  man  who  does  not  do  this  is  taking  a 
long  chance — "monkeying  with  the  buzz- 
saw."  A  gas  engine  must  be  lubricated 
and  the  bearings  kept  up  so  that  there  is 
no  knocking.  Cooling  water  must  cool 
and  the  igniters  must  be  clean.  A  motor 
must  be  kept  clean  and  dry  and  be  oiled 
and  some  one  should  be  around  to  throw 
in  the  switch  when  the  power  comes  back 
on  the  line  or  the  circuit  breaker  has  been 
tripped.  Serious  accidents  should  not 
happen  to  a  well  built  gas  engine.  About 
the  worst  that  can  happen  is  that  it  will 
sto]).  In  the  beginning  the  gas  engine 
was  not  understood,  and  the  stories  that 
are  heard  of  its  being  "contrary  and 
pesky"  are  told  of  the  old  engines,  which 
like  the  first  automobiles  were  sworn  at 
by  the  men  who  tried  to  run  them  and 
laughed  at  by  the  people  who  looked  on. 
The  new  engines,  which  are  honestly 
built  by  a  manufacturer  who  can  make 
ieiiough  money  to  stay  in  business  so  that 
you  can  get  spare  parts,  are  reliable  and 
a  good  investment. 

A  farmer  can  run  his  motor  himself. 
Sometimes  he  runs  his  gas  engine.  If  he 
runs  his  steam  plant  his  time  is  pretty 
well  taken  up  and  he  can  do  little  else. 
With,  a  little  supervision  a  boy  that  you 
would  pay  two  to  three  dollars  a  day  to 
will  take  good  care  of  a  gas  engine  plant. 
A  man  to  run  a  steam  plant  might  get 
four  dollars  a  day  or  more.  On  a  100 
hcrse-power  gas  engine  plant  running  ten 
hours  a  day  the  cost  of  attendance  is 
about  one-third  of  a  cent  for  a  horse 
power  hour,  and  for  a  40  horse-power 
steam  plant  running  the  same  number  of 
hours  a  day  this  cost  is  about  one  cent 
pel  horse  power  hour. 

(To  Be  Continued.) 


ANSWERS  BY  MR.  SESSIONS. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  tell  me  if  a 
centrifugal  pump  would  be  satisfactory  in 
a  pit  50  feet  deei)?  Siuisckiber. 

Dos  Palos. 

A  vertical  centrifugal  pump  will  be 
satisfactory.  It  may  be  driven  by  a  motor 
directly  connected  to  the  shaft  at  the  sur- 


face of  the  ground  or  by  a  quarter  turn 
belt  from  a  motor,  gas  engine  or  steam 
engine. 


To  the  Editor:  If  a  pump  and  an  en- 
gine will  draw  and  discharge  60  gallons  of 
water  per  minute  from  a  well  80  ft.  deep, 
how  much  per  minute  should  it  pump 
from  a  depth  of  12  feet?       Si  hscriiikr. 

Oakland. 

If  this  is  a  centrifugal  pump  and  if  60 
gallons  per  minute  is  its  normal  capacity, 
then  it  will  pump  very  little  more  under 
a  12-foot  head.  If  the  pump  is  of  the 
piston  type,  because  more  power  will  be 
available  at  the  lower  head,  then  the 
pump  may  be  run  faster  and  a  little  more 
water  pumped.  In  either  case  the  size  of 
the  pump  limits  the  quantity  of  water 
pumped. 


SPECIAL 
FLOWERSEED 
COLLECTION 

will  mail 
you  a  package 
'   of  FLOWER 
SEEDS  containing 
a  dozen  or  more 
old-fashioned 
hardy  Annuals, 
,  such  as  PHLOX, 
POPPIES, 
CANDYTUFT, 
MARIGOLD, 
COSMOS,  MIGN- 
ONETTE, Etc. 

You  can  sow  this 
package  of  choice 
seeds  in  out-of-the- 
way  comers  of  the 
garden,  in  odd  beds 
around  young  trees 
or  on  embankments 
and  with  little  culti- 
vation you  will 
have  a  mass  of 
gorgeous  and 
I  c  ontinuous 
blooms,  sweet- 
fragrant,  all 
through  summer, 
till  killed  by  frost. 

This  package  will  be 
sent  to  any  addrcssfor 
lOc.instamps  or  com. 
Write  Dept.  B 


THE 

Chas.  H.  Lilly 
Co. 

SEATTLE 
For  over  a  decade 
the  leading  s e e d- 
men  on  thcPacific  Coast. 

r«^1912  SEED 
^ANNUAL 

Free 
on  Requeit 
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The  Fresno  Scraper 


Send  for  Ralaln  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORRi^ 

FBESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


QUALITY 

IN 


FUMIGATION  CYANIDE 


IS  THE  IMPORTANT  CONSIDERATION 


The  best  authorities  unanimously  agree  that  for  the  effectual  generation 
of  Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  a  Cyanide  should  not  contain  in  excess  of  1  per  cent 
of  Chloride  of  Sodium  (common  salt).  A  higher  percentage  of  this  ingredient 
materially  reduces  the  available  amount  of  gas  by  the  process  of  decomposi- 
tion. 

It  is  well  worth  your  while  to  verify  this  statement,  and  when  In  doubt  as 
to  the  Sodium  Chloride  content  of  a  Cyanide,  have  a  reputable  chemist  furnish 
you  an  analysi.=!.    It  may  prove  a  good  Investment. 

The  Rnessler  &  HaHHiaohcr  Chemical  Co.'s  Special  Fumigating  Cyanide  of 
Potassium  98-99  per  cent  anil  Cyanide  of  Sodium  128-130  per  cent  Is  manufac- 
tured expresNly  for  fumigating.  Contains  no  excess  of  chloride  of  sodium.  It 
generates  quickly.     Reliable,  Efficient,  Economical. 


THE  BRAUN  CORPORATION 

SELLING  AGENTS 
363-371  NEW  HIGH  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES 


3ULBS 


Send  for  our  catalogue  of  Bulbs,  Pansies  and  Sweet 
Peas.    Mailed  Free. 

Tulips  are  gorgeous  flowers.    Try  Morse's  Long  Stem 
Tulips  mixed,  30c  doz.;  (postpaid  35c  doz.);  $2  per  100 
White  Easter  Lilies,  $1.50  doz.    (Postpaid  35c  doz.) 
Auratum— Rubro — Vittatum  Lily— is  shown  above.    It  is  a 

rare  sort.    50c  each. 
Unusual  Anemone  Collections  of  new  and  rare  Anemones 
125  bulbs  for  $1.95.    (Postpaid  for  $2.05) 
1911  Best"  Bulb  Collection,  a  fine  assortmem  of 
hardy  Bulbs;  136  Bulbsfor  $2. 10.  (Postpaid  $2. 50J  J| 
\  Do  yoa  loTe  Sprin)}  Flowers  ? 

Morse 
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JACKSON  ST. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA 


EUCALYPTUS 
SEEDS 

In  large  or  small  quantities,  33  species  to 
select  from.  Write  for  free  pamphlet, 
"Eucalyptus  Culture."  It  tells  you  how 
to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the  plants  and 
plant  out  in  the  field.  Also  describes  all 
the  leading  kinds,  gives  their  uses,  etc. 

Trial  packets  15c  each,  4  for  50c.  Write 
or  prices  in  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

345  S.  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


BERRY  PLANTS 

LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 

PASADENA.  CAL.  R.  F.  O. 


RHUBARB  FOR  PROFIT 

A  FREE  BOOKLET  ON 

Rhubarb  Culture 

$1000  profit  per  acre;  plant  now. 
lierry  plantsof  all  sorts.  Cut  this 
adv.  out  and  mall  today. 

J  B.  WAGNFR,      Pasadena,  Cal. 
The  Rhubarb  and  Berry  Specialist 
P 


THE  HENDERSON 

FRUIT  LADDER 

Best  Made 

Durable,  Practical  and  •  heap- 
est  on  the  Market.  Hend  for 
Price  List. 

HENDERSON  MFG.  CO. 
710  e.  lOtb  street.  Oakland.  Cal 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


September  23,  1911 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTIStMENTS. 


Rate,  Ihic.  per  word.  No  order  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns.   

POSITIONS  WANTED. 

By  capable  young  man,  position  as  man- 
ager or  foreman  on  fruit  ranch.  Refer- 
ences. Address,  Box  61,  R.  F.  D..  Aptos, 
Cal.  

LAND  OWNKRS  needing  a  superintend- 
ent or  agriculturist  will  be  put  in  com- 
munication with  a  competent  and  hustling 
man  by  addressing  this  office.  Address  Bo.x 
49,  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


"WANTED — Man,  25  to  40,  to  take  part- 
ner, gardening,  caretaking,  vegetable  and 
poultry  enterprise  on  private  place;  must 
be  sober,  earnest  and  ablebodied;  year's 
employment.  Address,  HOMOHR,  -'527 
Channing  Way,  Berkeley.  

Can  make  things  grow  and  sliow  you  re- 
sults; a  thorouglily  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical farm  superintendent  desires  a  posi- 
tion where  he  can  show  his  wortli  in  com- 
mercial profits  to  his  employer;  salary  no 
object;  best  U.  of  Cal.  recommendations. 
Box  22,  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


FOR  SALE — MISCELLANEOUS. 

Air-slacked  lime;  gypsum-manure  in  car 
lots.  Special  terms  for  an  early  reply. 
Dept.  A,  733  Merchants'  Exchange,  San 
Francisco. 

TRACTION    ENGINE   MEN,  ATTENTION! 

For  sale,  two  10-disc  Spalding-Kobbins 
disc  plows  with  26-inch  discs  which  will 
cut  14  feet  wide  and  from  3  to  10  inclies 
deep.  Most  perfect  traction  engine  plow 
made.  Plowing  hard  dry  land  is  where 
this  plow  excels  ail  others.  Address, 
"Plow,"  62  Post  St.  (Room  232),  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


FARM  LANDS. 

Sacramento  Valley  land;  best  and  cheap- 
est land  in  the  market  today;  excellent 
for  hogs,  alfalfa,  dairying,  fruits,  vegeta- 
bles; irrigated  and  sub-irrigated;  no  fail- 
ure of  crops.  W.  II.  Meyers,  755  Phelan 
Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

$1000.  About  20  acres  suitable  for  fruits, 
dairy  and  poultry,  >,4  mile  from  Nevada 
City,  Cal.  Excellent  local  market.  Good 
5-room  house  and  buildings.  Ideal  cli- 
mate, fine  scenery.  Plenty  of  wood.  Water 
for  irrigation.  A  comfortable  home  tliat 
will  make  you  a  good  living.  A  bargain. 
Address,  Owner,  care  Pacific  Rural  Press, 
San  Francisco. 


$1500.  Eighty  acres  in  Browns  Valley 
Irrigation  District,  near  Marysville,  Cal. 
Thirty  acres  cultivated,  balance  oak  tim- 
ber and  pasture;  8-room  liouse;  school 
across  the  road.  Address,  Owner,  care 
Pacific  Rural  Press,  San  Franscisco. 

FOR  SALE. 

Best  dairy  ranch  in  Glenn  county;  -00 
acres  of  black  sandy  loam,  SO  acres  of  it 
is  sub-irrigated.  This  tract  is  green  all 
year  round;  It  grows  fine  potatoes  and 
jorn  without  Irrigation,  whicli  can  be  seen 
growing  on  the  ranch  now.  Receipts  for 
milk  from  15  cows  averaged  $1SI)  per 
montii.  Tliere  are  two  large  barns  for  the 
stock  and  hay,  large  liovise  and  many 
other  smaller  buildings,  and  fine  shade 
trees  on  the  rancli.  Tliis  rancli  is  only 
two  and  a  half  miles  from  Hamilton  Sugar 
•  Factory,  where  there  is  good  market  for 
milk  and  other  farm  products.  1  am  not 
able  to  liandle  this  ranch  on  account  of 
other  business,  therefore  I  will  sell  it  at 
very  low  price.  Above  is  subject  to  sale 
or  withdrawal  from  market.  Write  or 
call  on  W.  J.  BULIN,  Hamilton  City,  Cal. 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

of  Sun  FraiielNco, 
2  .MontKoineO'  Street, 
NortheaHt  Corner  .Market  Street. 

Capital  Paid  I'p  -  -  «*l.l>0<>,000.00 
Surplus  and  I  nilivlded  ProfltH  (."i.OOO.OOO.OO 


Total      ....      yi  1,0UU,(MIU.00 
OFFICERS: 

Isaias  W.  Hellnian  Presidt-nt 
I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr.  Vice  President 
F.  L.  Lipman  Vice  President 

James  K.  Wilson  Vice  President 
Frank  B.  King  Cashier 
W.  McGavin  Assistant  Cashier 
E.  L..  Jacobs  Assistant  Cashier 
C.  L.  Davis  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  D.  Oliver  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  B.  Price  Assistant  Cashier 

Special  Attention  to  t>ut  of  Town  Aecoantn. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAUIiTS. 


Rancli  Property  Wanted 


Up  to  {250,000 


Will  pay  part  cash  and  balance  in 
valuable  unimproved  down-town  real 
estate  in  San  Francisco. 

Address  with  full  details, 

SHAINWALD,  BUCKBEE  &  CO., 
27  Montgomery  St,,  San  Francisco. 


PRUNES  AT  SIX  CENTS. 


A  complete  verification  of  the  pruno 
ciop  estimate  of  the  Pacific  Rir.vl  Pkkss 
is  being  given  since  drying  began  and  the 
price  has  gone  up  accordingly.  Many 
sales  have  been  made  at  a  6  cent  basis, 
with  8  cents  heing  offered  for  30-40's. 
Some  sales  of  orchard  run  are  said  to 
have  been  made  at  6Vt  and  GVi  cents  for 
crops  of  no  better  than  average  quality. 

These  prices  are  of  course  due  largely 
to  the  heavy  shrinkage  and  the  partial 
failure  of  the  European  crop,  but  one  of 
the  main  reasons  is  that  some  packers 
have  sold  in  the  expectation  of  a  large 
crop  and  are  short  as  many  prunes  as 
they  can  well  hope  to  obtain.  Most  of  the 
crop  is  out  of  the  growers'  hands  now  and 
there  may  hardly  be  enough  to  make  uj) 
the  deficiency  with  which  the  packers  are 
met.  It  is  stated  that  offers  of  1  and  2 
cents  are  being  made  by  the  packers  to 
customer  to  cancel  contracts,  and  stil) 
higher  prices  to  the  grower  are  hoped  for 
bv  some  persons  as  a  result.  At  all  events 
prices  for  large  sizes  promise  well  on  ac- 
count of  the  heavy  shrinkage  that  has 
been  exi)erienced. 

Since  drying  has  commenced  the  pack- 
ers' estimates  have  fallen  from  about 
200,000,000  pounds  to  120,000,000  and 
130,000,000  pounds.  In  the  Santa  Clara 
valley,  where  the  estimate  of  this  paper 
was  about  70,000,000  pounds,  only  about 
6.".,000,000  is  expected.  These  figures  may 
have  to  be  changed,  of  course,  when  all 
returns  are  in  for  the  year. 


SAN  JOAQUIN  COUNTY  FAIR. 


At  Stockton  last  week  the  agricultural 
wealth  of  the  delta  district  of  San  .Joaquin 
county  was  on  display  and  many  thou- 
sands of  visitors  attested  their  apprecia- 
tion. In  the  big  tent  in  Court  House 
Square  was  quartered  the  products  grown 
in  tlie  county,  besides  the  merchants' 
offerings.  Lodi  easily  led  the  other  dis- 
tricts in  effectiveness  and  beauty  of  its 
display,  which  consisted  in  part  of  a  mon- 
ster arch  in  Mission  style,  decorated  with 
Tokay  and  other  varieties  of  grapes.  To 
gain  some  conception  of  the  size  of  the 
aich,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  five 
tons  of  grapes  were  used  in  its  decoration. 
As  was  to  be  expected,  the  farm  products 
shown  were  very  fine  specimens,  consist- 
ing of  fruits  of  all  kinds,  vegetables  of 
every  variety  and  cereals  and  grasses  of 
every  class  grown  in  the  State. 

In  the  second  tent  was  assembled  the 
stock,  and  while  the  number  of  exhibits 
was  not  large,  yet  the  quality  was  A-1.  A 
lot  of  fine  horses  of  various  breeds  made 
a  good  showing.  Locke  of  Lockeford  and 
J.  A.  Thorpe  each  had  good  Jersey  cattle 
there.  A.  M.  Henry  of  P^armington,  the 
Locust  Grove  Farm  of  Ripon,  and  a  firm 
from  Modesto,  each  had  splendid  exhibits 
oi'  animated  pork. 

In  the  poultry  dejiartment  the  interest 
was  well  sustained  through  the  week. 
William  A.  French  was  the  efficient  su 
perintendent  in  charge  and  he  was  on 
band  at  all  times  looking  after  the  com 
fort  of  the  birds  and  ready  to  impart  in- 
formation. In  this  department  there  were 
27  exhibitors,  all  from  the  country,  com- 
prising 290  fowls,  embracing  chickens, 
ducks,  geese.  The  way  Mr.  French  ban 
died  the  work  was  a  delight  to  the  ex- 
hibitors and  visitors.  San  Joaquin  did 
well  at  its  first  county  fair. 


The  consular  reports  state  that  the 
opening  price  of  Muscat  raisins  at  Denia, 
Spain,  is  expected  to  be  $4.50  per  hundred- 
weight, ungraded  but  packed  for  ship- 
ment. 


According  to  a  recent  consular  report, 
the  Grecian  currant  crop  is  estimated  at 
250,000,000  Venetian  pounds  (1.05  avoirdu- 
pois pounds),  as  compared  with  370,000,- 
000  pounds  in  1910-11. 


fOP 


WorR 


Our  Monarch  Cultivator 

Is  made  for  deep  heavy  work.  Just  what  you  want  for  any 
hard  proposition.  While  designed  more  especially  for  field 
use,  it  is  now  becoming  a  favorite  among  orchardists  where 
deep  cultivation  is  desired. 

Only  the  best  materials  are  used  in  its  construction  and 
we  highly  recommend  the  "  Monarch  "  for  heavy  service. 

Write  or  call  on  us  direct  if  your  dealer  does  not  have 
these  tools. 

Killefer  IVIfg.  Co. 


2211   Santa   Fe  A.'ve., 


Los   Angeles,  Cat. 


Fruit  Growers'  Talks 

No.  6— All  Stand  Ready  To  Help 

The  old  saying  that  "  Unity  i.s  Strt'ij^th  "  han  proved  wonderfully 
true  in  the  work  and  .system  of  the  California  Fruit  Dlstrihutors. 

Operating  as  they  do  in  the  mutual  interests  of  grower  and  shipper 
they  offer  the  finest  facilities  for  perfect  distribution  in  well  balanced 
markets,  even  under  adverse  conditions. 

We  want  your  co-operation,  Mr.  (irower. 

Correspondence  invited. 

1         1008  - 1010  s^Tnd  street  srcromento 


ALPINE  HOUSE 

480  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco 

Next  to  California  Market 
Take  Kearney  St.  Cars  at  Ferry  or  Depot 

A  new,  comfortably  furnished,  scrupulou.sly 
conducted  stopping  place  for  farmers  and 
families  visiting  San  Francisco. 

Every  Modern  Convenience 
Private  Baths 

Conveniently  situated  for  wholesale  and 
shopping  districts. 

RATES:  50  Cents  to  $1.50  Per  Night. 

O'BRIEN  &  HAMILTON,  Props. 


Patented  Antomatir  Water  Balance 
IrriKatlon  Pump,  direct-ronnected 
to  electric  motor;  ■elf-operatinKi 
IdeaM  will  require  no  attention. 


Hard  to  Beat 

Klectriciilly  driven  t  entrlfugal  pumps  are 
used  e.xteiislvely  for  Irrigation  work. 

We  furnish  these  pumps  from  one  horse- 
power up. 

We  make  pumps  to  suit  special  conditions. 
Shall  we  send  Catalog? 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS 

Incorporated 
357-361  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


212  N.  Los  Angeles  St.. 
Los  Angeles. 


W«ks: 
Cirllon  Slallon, 

W.  lerkeley,  Cal. 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


Use  of  Hog  Cholera  Serum. 


The  demoustration  of  the  application 
of  the  anti-hog  cholera  serum  before  the 
veterinarians  attending  the  quarterly 
meeting  of  the  State  Veterinarian  As- 
sociation marked  the  opening  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  serum,  as  provided  by 
the  State  legislature. 

The  demonstration  before  the  veteri 
naries  was  required  owing  to  the  difiiculty 
of  appplying  the  serum  properly,  except 
by  skilled  ojierators,  oi'  after  thorough 
instruction  as  to  the  finer  points  of  the 
method,  as  it  has  been  found  that  much 
dnmage  can  be  done  by  unskilled  handling 
of  the  serum. 

Complete  directions  may  be  secured 
by  application  to  the  Agriculture  Experi- 
ment Station  of  the  -University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley,  and  the  reasons  for 
applying  and  the  methods  for  use  are  as 
follows: 

The  serum  is  not  a  cure  but  a  prevent 
ative  of  the  disease,  and  is  to  be  used  as 
a  rule  only  to  protect  healthy  hogs  in  a 
herd  where  the  disease  has  broken  out,  or 
where  there  is  danger  of  exposure  to  it. 
The  serum  is  furnished  at  a  cost  price  to 
any  hog  raiser  in  the  State  whose  hogs 
are  in  danger,  the  cost  at  present  being 
50  cents  to  $1.75  a  dose,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  hog.  This  price  will  probably 
bo  reduced  about  20'X  later  when  a  large 
amount  of  serum  is  produced.  Small 
amounts  are  to  be  furnished  free  to  bona- 
fide  hog  raisers  of  the  State. 

When  the  owner  applies  the  serum  it 
is  necessary  to  purchase  a  syringe  which 
at  cost  price  will  be  $4  to  $6,  and  some 
disinfectant,  while  there  will  be  no  neces- 
sity of  purchasing  a  syringe  if  a  veteri- 
nary is  employed,  the  veterinary  fee  and 
cost  of  serum  being  all  the  expense. 

Metiiod.s. — There  are  two  methods  of 
application,  one  with  serum  alone  and  the 
second  with  serum  and  cholera  virus,  the 
latter  being  permitted  only  in  the  hands 
of  licensed  veterinarians  on  acount  of  the 
danger  of  spreading  the  disease.  The 
first  protects  for  a  few  months,  while  the 
second  is  claimed  to  give  lifelong  pro- 
tection. 

The  cost  of  application  may  be  expected 
to  prevent  the  use  of  the  serum  except 
when  cholera  is  in  the  vicinity,  when  the 
saving  that  will  result  from  its  use  will 
more  than  repay  one  for  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  applying  it. 

The  serum  was  discovered  through  in 
vestigations  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  lasting  over  a  series  of  years 
and  has  been  employed  in  the  East  for 
about  three  years  with  results  that  show 
a  saving  in  hogs  exposed  to  disease  of 
85%  to  957f. 

The  serum  is  obtained  by  making  a 
hog  immune  to  the  disease,  and  after  his 
immunity  has  been  proved  injecting  some 
virulent  blood  into  him.  The  hog  is  then 
in  a  condition  when  his  blood  prevents 
the  development  of  the  cholera;  some 
blood  is  drawn  from  him  and  the  serum 
extracted  from  it.  This  serum  is  expected 
to  confer  a  part  of  the  same  immunity  it 
contains  upon  the  hogs  into  which  it  is 
injected. 

Applying  thk  Skrum. — As  soon  as  a 
rancher's  hogs  are  in  danger  it  is  hoped 
that  he  will  apply  for  the  serum,  and  he 
can  either  have  the  application  blanks 
on  hand  or  send  for  them  to  the  Univer- 
sity. The  application  must  be  made  on 
regular  blanks  in  order  that  the  amount 
of  serum  to  be  sent  and  other  necessary 
information  known. 

It  is  also  required  that  the  applicant 
report  results  of  treatment  and  the  course 
of  the  disease  in  his  hogs  once  a  week  for 
a  month  after.  As  previously  stated  it 
is  necessary  to  send  for  a  syringe  with 
the  serum  if  a  suitable  one  is  not  on  hand 
or  a  veterinary  not  engaged  to  make  the 


test.  As  full  information  can  be  given 
upon  paper  regarding  the  test  will  be  sent 
with  the  serum  if  requested,  two  recent 
circulars  dealing  with  this  trouble. 

When  cholera  exists  in  the  district, 
but  the  serum  is  not  to  be  used,  the  pre- 
ventative measures  that  are  recommended 
are  as  complete  cleanliness  as  can  be  ob- 
tained with  hogs  and  any  methods  that 
will  improve  their  general  health  and 
vitality. 

This  condition  jiowder  is  recommended 
by  the  University,  to  be  given  once  a 
day  in  the  food  at  the  rate  of  a  large  tea- 
spoonful  to  each  200  pounds  weight  of 
hog:  Wood  charcoal,  1  lb.,  sulphur,  1  lb., 
common  salt,  2  lb.,  bi  carbonate  of  soda, 
2  lb.,  cryposulphite  of  soda,  2  lb.,  sulphate 
of  soda,  1  lb.,  and  sulphide  of  antimony, 
1  lb.  This  is,  however,  no  substitute 
foi  the  serum,  which  should  be  used 
whenever  cholera  appears  in  the  herd  or 
immediate  vicinity. 

The  State  Veterinarian  and  County 
Veterinarians  or  live  stock  inspectors 
should  always  be  notified  of  the  presence 
of  the  disease  and  will  do  what  is  possible 
to  check  the  disease  and  prevent  its 
spread.  These  officials  will  also  have  on 
hand  application  blanks.  In  urgent  cases 
the  serum  will  be  sent  without  any  formal 
application  blank  being  filled  out,  provid- 
ed the  applicant  give  his  name,  address 
and  the  number  and  total  weight  of  his 
hogs. 

DiAONO.SINO   THK   CoMPI.AINT. — That  the 

rancher  occasionally  has  difficulty  in 
properly  diagnosing  the  cholera  when  it 
appears  is  shown  by  the  following  inquiry 
which  came  recently: 

"I  would  like  to  have  you  tell  me 
through  your  valuable  paper  what  is  the 
trouble  with  my  hogs,  and  what  to  do  for 
them.  They  first  have  a  hacking  cough 
and  fall  off  in  fiesh,  eyes  water  and  be 
come  gummed  and  sometimes  the  eyelids 
will  stick  together,  have  good  appetites 
all  the  time,  but  dwindle  away  and  get 
thinner  all  the  time.  Some  of  them 
seem  to  be  crazy,  not  knowing  which  way 
to  go  and  when  trying  to  get  to  the  feed 
will  stagger  and  fall  down  and  roll  over 
many  times  before  getting  to  the  trough 
to  eat. 

"It  seems  contagious.  Young  pigs  get 
it  more  than  old  ones.  Kindly  answer 
by  next  issue  and  oblige." 

The  symptons  are  typical  of  the  chronic 
form  of  cholera  and  the  disease  was  so 
diagnosed  by  Dr.  C.  A.  Pyle  of  the  San 
Francisco  Veterinary  College,  to  whom 
all  veterinary  questions  are  submitted, 
and  the  advice  given  similar  to  that  stated 
above. 


much  needed  to  give  stal)ility  and  jjros 
perity  to  all  industries.  I  appeal  to  you, 
Mr.  President,  in  the  name  of  the  nearly 
one  million  wool  growers  of  the  country, 
who  earnestly  pray  that  you  will  allow  no 
measure  affecting  the  wool  industry  to  be- 
come a  law  until  all  the  facts  as  to  the 
cost  of  iiroduction  of  wool  and  cloth  have 
been  submitted  to  Congress."  [This  pro- 
test was  addressed  to  President  Taft  be- 
fore he  vetoed  the  bill  which  called  forth 
thfc  protest. — Editok.I 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 

N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  I^ockeford,  Cal..  are 
offering  registered  Jersey  bulls  and  bull 
calves  of  the  choicest  Island  and  Ameri- 
can breeding,  from  prize  winner.s  and 
big  producers;  also  a  carload  of  un- 
registered Jersey  cows,  and  a  car  o! 
Jersey  heifers,  unregistered. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns;  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smootb 
cattle.  Best  pedigree,  i'.  O.  Box  321 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE  —  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 
bulls,  from  10  to  24  months  old.  M.  E, 
Sherman,  Minnewawa  Stock  Farm,  Fres- 
no, Cal. 

PURE-BRED  SHORT-HORNS,  Poland- 
China  hogs,  and  Shropshire  sheep.  Rose- 
lawn  Stock  Farm,  Woodland,  Cal. 

SIMON-NEWMAN  CO.,  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Man- 
ager, Newman,  Cal. 

A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS,  Woodland,  Cal.— 
Importers  and  breeders  registered  Hol- 
steins. 


REGISTERED  ANGORA  BUCKS— Price 
reasonable.  Romer  Vista  Stock  Farm, 
Ukiah. 

STEVENSON  &  WAGNER,  Newman,  Cal.— 
Holstein-Fresian  bulls,  heifers  for  sale 


SWINE 


FOUR  OAKS  STOCK  CO.,  breeders  ol 
Berkshire  and  Hampshire  hogs  and  Im- 
porter Hampshire  Down  sheep.  Wood- 
land, Cal. 

POLAND  CHINA  HOGS;  Barred  Rocks  and 
Black  Minorca  poultry;  young  stock  and 
eggs  for  sale.  M.  Bassett,  Hanford.  Cal 

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi.  San  Joaquin  Co. 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 

G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  alsi 
Short-horns. 

BERKSHIRES — Head  Boar  KBNNETT. 
Locu.st  Grove  Farm,  Ripon,  Cal. 

KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Poland- 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS 
Both  sexes.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton,  Cal 

STUDARUS  &  CUNNINGHAM,  Mills,  Cal 
Registered  O.  I.  C.  swine. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  Niles,  Cal 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 


Subscription  Agents  Wanted 

The  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  nants  a 
yeuns  man  or  woman  In  every  county  !■ 
the  State  to  solicit  for  aubscriptlonM,  Good 
commissions  allowed.  Write  ns  at  once 
and  we  nlll  forward  necessary  papers, 
blanks  and  Instructions.  Yod  can  make 
Kood  maaey  with  ■  little  effort. 


REMEMBER  WHY 

SHARPLES 

Tubular  Cream  Separators 

ARE  THE  WORLD'S  BEST 

Then  you  will  run  no  risk  of  buying 
i  some  scparjtor  winch  Tubulars  put 
I  out  of  date  overten  years  ago. 
Tubula'S  are  later  than  and  differ- 
ent from  all  others.  Read  and  remem- 
ber tl"^  following  easily  proven  facts: 
Dairy  Tubulars  Contain  No  Disks. 
.  Absolutely   nothing  inside  Dairy 
f  Tubular  bowls  except  one  small. 
Ismootli  piece  about  the  size  and 
Jshape  of  a  napkin  ring. 

Tubulars  Have  Twice  Ttie  Skimming 
Force  of  others,  and  tliere- 
fnre  skim   faster,  skim 
.twice  as  clean,  and  re- 
)peatedly  pay  for  them- 
selves by  saving  what 
others  lose. 

Tubulars  wear  a  Liletime, 

are  gu;iranleed  forever  by 
America's   oldest  and 
world's  biggest  sep- 
arator concern.  A 
'  reKular,  hand-di  iven 
Tubular  recently  tinished  work 
equal  to  100  years'  service  in  a 
five  to  eigiit  cow  dairy.  Total 
cost  for  oil  and  repairs  only 
$1.15.     Write   for  illustrated 
record  showing  how  the  parts 
M  this  Tubular  resisted  wear. 
In  view  of  these  facts,  how 
can  any  other  separatoi'  be  as 
profitable,    durable,  or 
easy  to  care  for  as  the 
Tubular?     Why  bother 
with  any  other?    You  will 
finally  have  a  Tubular,  so  Ret 
It  now.     Aak  For  Free  Trial. 

Other  sep- 
arators ta- 
ken i  n  ex- 
change. 

Write  for 
catalog  13t 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO., 

WENT  <  IIESTKU,  PA. 
4.'h[Gau:*><  III**  ^aii  Frunclseo,  4'al.,  Portland, Ore. 
Toronto,  Can.  Wlnnlpeic,  Can. 
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ALFALFA 
DAIRYING 
HOQ  RAISING 

LITTLE  IRRIGATED  FARMS 

In  the  Ban  Joaquin  Valley. 
Rich,  sandy  loam  soil.  Brings 
<iuick  returns.  First  buyers 
CaUlornia  farmers.  2000  acres 
sold  ill  live  mouths.  Some  of 
the  land  already  under  culti- 
vation. 


Write  today 
booklet. 


for 


lustrated 


MERCED  COLONIES 


(Send  this  to  us) 


CO-OPERATIVE  LAND  &  TRDST  CO. 

"Lands  that  produce  wealth" 
595  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

(Please  send  me  literature  on  Merced  Colony  No.  2) 


NAME  

ADDRESS . 


PRESIDENT  GOODING  TO  PRES- 
IDENT TAFT. 


"As  president  of  the  National  Wool 
Growers'  Association  I  most  earnestly 
protest  against  the  ill-advised  La  Follette 
measure  as  passed  by  the  Senate.  Any 
tariff  legislation  on  the  wool  schedule 
previous  to  the  report  of  the  tariff  board 
is  dangerous  to  the  advancement  of  a 
great  principle  that  you  have  inaugurated 
for  the  adjustment  of  tariff  legislation 
and  would  delay  what  should  be  a  great 
principle  of  government  in  this  country 
fo!  many  years.  There  can  be  no  better 
evidence  of  the  need  of  a  tariff  board  than 
tne  hasty  and  ill-advised  measure  just 
passed  by  the  Senate.  The  wool  growers 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  present 
their  case  to  the  American  people.  We 
have  been  waiting  with  confidence  for  the 
report  of  the  tariff  board  and  have  as- 
sisted in  every  way  the  work  of  this 
board,  believing  that  their  report  would 
be  accepted  by  the  American  people  and 
bring   about    permanent    settlement  so 


ONE  OF  OUR  POPULAR  SELLERS 

Notice  the  CONVENIENT  LEVERS  and  their  GOVERN- 
ING ACTION  ON  THE  PLOW.  It  must  have  merit,  as  it  is 
rapidly  replacing  many  steel  beam  patterns. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  INFORMATIOW  ON  SHAW'S 
REVERSIBLE  MOLD  GANG  PLOWS,  OR  WRITE  US. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


September  23,  1!)11 


CHOICE      CHEAP  CONCENTRATED 

MODESTO  ALFALFA  MEAL 

FOR 

CATTLE    POULTRY  SWINE 


FOR  PRICES  SEE  OR  WRITE 


THE  GRANGE  CO.,  Modesto.  Cal. 


HENRY  WHEAXLEY 

SALVADOR  STOCK  FARM,  NAPA, 

Imi)orter  and  Breeder  of  Shire  Horses,  will  leave  for  England  shortly 
after  the  State  Fair,  and  will  bring  back  a  high  class  shipment  of  Shire 
Stailioiif,  arriving  about  the  middle  of  November. 

Tiiey  will  be  ^old  with  a  State  license  under  the  new  stallion  law,  at 
moderate  prices. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 


Cows  Give  262  lbs.  More  Milk  Dally 

After  sul)3titutinif  a  part  of  their  regular  feeil  with  Pr.iteiiia,  s.-ys 
a  leadinar  ilairj-man.    ^  Unequalled  for  Cows, 
Calves  and  Poultry-,  and  fed  at  a 
comparative  low  cost. 


^  46%PR0TEIN-I0%FAT 


Proteina  is  cuncentralfd  from  the  Soy 
Bean  and  contains  33  >  more  Protein. 
The  U.  S.  Agricultural  Dept.  says :  "A  bushel  of  Soy  beans  is  at 
least  twice  as  valuable  for  feed  as  a  bushel  of  com."  Poultry 
MEN  FIND  Proteina  better  than  Beep  Scrai-s  for  laying 
iHEN.S.    Write  for  sicmei  letters  from  Poultr>Tnen  and  Dair>men, 


5QLD  BY  DEALERS  °"  PACIFIC  OIL  MILLS.SEATTL 


tllLMEAL 

MAN'jrACTURtO  BY 

PACIfIC  OIL  MILLS 
SEATTLE 


KOKOMO 


STEEL 
WOVEN  I 
WIRE 


FENCE 


The  Standard  for  Hog,  Field 
and  Poultryl'se. 

GUARANTEED 

Catalog  with  manufacturers 
prices  mailed  free. 

CALIFORNIA  ANCHOR  FENCE  CO.,  '^I^^o'^ckton^^cal' 


W.  A.  FORBES,  Manager 


PENNANT  Dairy 


DIEPENBROCK 
RANCH 


r 


LIVE  STOCK  IMPORTERS 


p.  O.  Box  746 


RIVERSIDE  ROAD,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 

.  Phone:  Suburban  72x3 


ASK  YOL'R  dealer  FOB 

EL  DORADO  COCOANUX  OIL  CAKE 

CHICKENS    AND    IVflLK:  COWlS 

Cheapest  Kood  In  the  Market  to-day.     If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it, 

  ADDRESS 

EL   DORADO   OIL  WORKS 

149  CALIFORNIA  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


GREENBANK 


Powdered  Caustic  Soda  and  Potasli 
Still  tlie  Best  Frnlt  Dip 

T.  W.  Jackson  &  Co. 


The  Commercial  Advantage  of  the 
Control  of  Tuberculosis  in 
Dairy  Herds. 


By  Profeoor  C.  M.  HARING,  D.V 

(Coni  luiled  From  Page  .'.(/  uf  Last  Issue.) 


Thk  Economic  Imi'o.'jtance  of  Ti'heki  c- 
i.o.si.s  I.N  Daisiks  Phodccino  Market  Milk. 
— The  fourth  class  of  dairy  is  the  one 
stipi)lying  market  milk  to  the  larger 
cities  and  towns.  The  distinguishing 
characteristic  which  causes  me  to  put 
these  dairies  in  a  sei)arate  class,  is  the 
fact  that  in  California  few  calves  are 
raised  in  the  average  dairy  of  this  type. 
They  are  kept  up  by  the  purchase  of 
fresh  cows.  This  purchase  of  cows,  com 
bined  with  the  manner  in  which  the  cows 
are  handled  is  favorable  to  the  intro- 
duction and  spread  of  tuberculosis.  Since 
these  dairies  depend  upon  the  three 
classes  previously  mentioned,  for  their 
cows,  they  have  to  take  what  they  can 
get.  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  they 
frequently  buy  animals  known  to  be  tu- 
berculous. Their  loss  from  tuberculosis, 
however,  is  not  as  great  as  would  be  ex- 
pected, because  the  animals  are  turned 
over  for  beef  before  advanced  clinical 
symptoms  develop.  Let  me  illustrate  a 
condition  which  exists.  In  1907,  I  had 
occasion  to  test  fifty  cows  at  a  large  dairy 
in  South  San  Francisco.  These  fifty  cows 
were  selected  from  a  herd  of  over  four 
hundred  by  an  experienced  buyer,  his 
piu'pose  being  to  obtain  cows  which  would 
pass  the  test.  None  of  the  animals  were 
apparently  diseased,  all  being  in  good 
flesh.  Of  the  fifty  selected,  forty-one  re- 
acted to  the  test.  The  buyer  for  this 
dairy  told  me  that  they  did  not  keep  their 
cows  on  the  average  longer  than  two 
calvings.  They  found  it  more  practicable 
to  dispose  of  them  for  beef  in  two  or 
three  years  instead  of  keeping  them 
longer  and  running  the  risk  of  their 
breaking  down.  The  herd  was  constantly 
renewed  by  the  purchase  of  fresh  cows. 

Wori.i)  Ctatk  Cdntroi,  of  Ti'HEucri.o.-iis 
I'av  in  a  CoM.MKKi  iai.  Wav? — Would  it 
pay  in  a  commercial  way  to  eradicate 
b(  vine  tuberculosis?  Dr.  Melvin  says  it 
would.  He  estimates  the  annual  loss,  but 
fails  to  show  how  to  proceed  with  the 
eradication  or  to  estimate  the  cost.  He 
says  that  the  eradication  of  bovine  tu- 
l)erculosis  is  largely  a  public  health 
measure,  and  that  it  is  only  reasonable 
that  the  State  should  compensate  at 
Uast  in  part,  the  persons  whose  cattle 
are  slaughtered.  The  International  Com 
mission  on  tuberculosis  dodges  the  ques- 
tion in  the  following  words: 

"It  was  felt,  in  view  of  the  prevalence 
of  the  disease,  especially  in  some  locali- 
ties and  among  certain  classes  of  cattle, 
the  difficulty  of  providing  a  sufficient 
number  of  trained  officials,  and  the  large 
economic  questions  involved,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  enormous  exi)enditure,  it 
would  be  unwise,  for  the  present,  at 
least,  to  seriously  discuss  a  policy  of  uni- 
versal compulsory  testing  and  slaughter. 
Such  a  policy  might,  perhaps,  be  adopted 
with  advantage  by  a  small  community,  or 
in  one  in  which  the  disease  existed  to  a 
very  limited  extent,  but  speaking  gen- 
erally, especially  in  view  of  past  experi- 
ences in  this  line,  it  was  thought  better 
t;)  omit  it  entirely  from  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  commission. 

"The  great  dairy  industry  ignores  con 
ditions  as  much  as  possible,  and  a  ma- 
jority of  its  dairymen  by  word  and  act 
indicate  that  they  do  not  believe  it  would 
pay  them  individually  to  make  the  at- 
tempt to  eradicate  tuberculosis." 

The  reason  for  the  indifference  of  the 
dairymen  to  the  prevalence  and  dangers  of 
bovine  tuberculosis  has  been  very  con- 


M.,  of  the  Uoiveriity  of  California. 

cisely  explained  in  a  recent  address  by 
Ur.  Henry  B.  i  avill,  as  follows: 

"What  farmers  are  shown  is  the  mass 
of  cattle,  most  of  them  in  ai)parent  health, 
which  react  to  tuberculin,  and  they  see  if 
they  follow  them  to  slaughter,  a  majority 
of  cases  in  which  the  disease  is  aiipar- 
ently  insignificant  and  sometimes  quite 
absent. 

"Let  us  draw  a  i)arallel  in  human  af 
fairs.  Suppose  very  few  people  ever  died 
of  consumption,  but  were  carried  off  by 
some  other  process  before  their  disease 
was  very  evident.  Suppose,  in  addition 
to  that,  all  people  were  subjected  to 
tuberculin  test,  and  it  were  found,  as  it 
would  be,  that  somewnere  from  60  to  90'y 
reacted  at  some  time  or  other  in  life,  and 
that  of  these,  a  large  percentage  yet  re- 
covered: would  it  not  be  Infinitely  diffi- 
cut  in  the  absence  of  death  from  the  dis- 
ease, to  impress  the  public  with  its 
gravity?" 

Physicians  veterinarians,  and  a  por 
tion  of  the  general  public  are  coming  to 
believe  that  milk  supply  free  from  tu 
bcrculosis  would  pay.  They  base  their 
belief,  not  on  the  value  of  cows,  but  on 
the  value  of  human  lives.  When  the 
dairyman  fails  to  recognize  the  dangers 
of  milk  from  tuberculous  cows,  and  the 
sanitarian  fails  to  recognize  the  property 
rights  of  the  dairyman,  a  clash  results. 
These  clashes  have  been  frequent  for  the 
past  thirty  years,  and,  in  most  instances, 
the  dairymen  have  eventually  won  out. 

The  leading  scientific  authorities  on 
the  subject  of  bovine  tuberculosis  fail  to 
suggest  a  practical  scheme  for  the  control 
of  bovine  tuberculosis  through  legislation. 
11  has  been  truly  said  that  you  c.uinot 
Itgislate  bovine  tuberculosis  out  of  ex- 
istence. Attempts  to  eradicate  tuburcu- 
losis  by  State  and  National  legislation 
and  ofllcial  inspection  have  utterly  failed. 
At  the  present  time,  according  to  M.  H. 
Reynolds,  in  his  "Bovine  Tuberculosis 
Legislation"  (Proceedings  of  the  Ameri 
can  Medical  Association,  1910),  twenty- 
five  States  have  legal  provision  for  tu- 
berculin test  of  dairy  and  breeding  cattle 
imported,  but  very  few  of  these  are  mak 
ing  an  attempt  to  control  tuberculosis 
among  their  own  cattle.  The  tendency  in 
legislation,  both  in  our  own  States  and 
in  Europe,  is  to  avoid  cominilsory  testing. 

Bill  cation  as  a  Fac  tor  in  Ti  her(  r- 
i.o.-ii.s  Control. — Experience  has  shown 
that,  in  order  to  avoid  friction  and  fail 
ure,  legislation  with  reference  to  tubercu 
losis  must  be  prepared  with  due  consid 
eration  for  the  condition  of  imblic  senti 
nient,  which  is  influenced  by  information 
on  the  subject.  Educational  measures 
must  precede  and  be  a  part  of  any  public 
measure  against  the  disease. 

In  Denmark  and  Wisconsin,  according 
to  reports,  educational  measures,  com- 
bined with  State  aid,  have  succeeded  in 
holding  the  disease  in  check,  and  in  some 
counties  in  Wisconsin,  the  disease  has 
been  utterly  eradicated.  In  Wisconsin 
the  dairymen  have  been  educated  up  to 
the  point  of  accepting  legislation  which 
prohibits  the  sale  of  cattle  for  breeding 
or  milking  purposes,  unless  they  are 
[iroven  free  from  tuberculosis  by  the  tu- 
berculin test.  Education  of  the  consumer 
regarding  the  dangers  from  bovine  tuber- 
culosis is  of  as  much  importance  as  the 
education  of  the  dairyman. 

The  patrons  of  the  dairies  producing 
"certified  milk"  and  "inspected  milk." 
pay  an  additional  price  which  defrays  the 
cost  of  production.  The  only  schemes 
for  obtaining  a  milk  supply  free  from  the 
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germs  of  tuberculosis  which,  in  ;i  general 
way,  are  succeeding  at  present,  are  the 
certified  and  inspected  milk  systems. 
The  production  of  certitied  milk  and  in- 
spected milk  is  based  upon  good  com- 
mercial principles.  The  purchaser  pays 
the  extra  cost.  Education  is  the  means 
l)y  which  the  purchaser  is  induced  to  pay 
the  extra  co£t. 

When  the  medical  profession  finally 
agrees  that  milk  from  tubeiculosis  cows 
is  dangerous,  and  doctors  are  able  to  con- 
vince the  public  that  their  opinion  is 
well  founded  the  problem  will  be  easily 
solved.  The  solution  of  the  problem 
will  come  about  through  the  commercial 
inducements  of  the  dairymen.  The  dairy- 
man with  the  clean  herd  will  have  the 
advantage.  With  the  present  condition 
of  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  general 
public,  it  is  impossible  to  accomplish 
much,  because  there  is  little  commercial 
advantage  to  the  dairyman  in  having  a 
clean  herd.  What  incentive  is  offered  to 
the  owner  of  a  dairy  herd  that  is  free 
from  disease,  to  keep  it  so,  when  he  must 
meet  in  competition  the  products  of  the 
diseased  herds? 

How,  under  present  conditions,  can  the 
average  dairyman  purchase  cows  that  he 
knows  to  be  free  from  tuberculosis? 

One  of  the  great  obstacles  to  tubercu- 
losis eradication  measures  is  the  lack  of 
"tested"  cows  with  which  to  supply  the 
defficiency  brought  about  by  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  tuberculin  test.  The  educa- 
tion of  the  consumer  to  pay  the  extra  price 
foi  clean  milk  from  healthy  cows,  is  an- 
swering the  first  question.  Wise  legisla- 
tion and  State  aid  to  the  dairyman,  will 
answer  the  second. 

Statk  Aid  to  Daiky.me.n  kob  the  Puk- 
vosK  OK  CoNTROi.i.iNc.  Ti'iiKRcrT.o.sis. — The 
idea  of  public  aid  for  dairymen  who  de- 
sire to  eradicate  tuberculosis  is  being 
looked  on  with  increasing  favor.  Several 
States  aid  dairymen  by  providing  for  the 
free  tuberculin  testing  of  dairy  herds 
upon  application.  I  believe  California 
could  profitably  do  more  than  this.  In- 
stead of  reimbursing  in  part  for  loss  of 
animals  condemned,  as  many  States  do, 
would  it  not  be  better  to  aid  the  dairy- 
men in  securing  tested  cattle  to  take  their 
place?  Instead  of  throwing  away  money 
in  a  useless  attempt  to  clean  up  or  clean 
out  badly  infected  dairies,  why  not  use 
the  public  funds  to  aid  and  encourage 
the  dairyman  who  wants  to  maintain  a 
clean  dairy  tree  from  tuberculosis? 

In  attempts  to  eradicate  tuberculosis 
from  badly  infected  dairies,  the  authori- 
ties will  always  have  the  opposition  of 
the  owner.  On  the  other  hand,  State  aid 
to  build  up  dairy  herds  that  are  free 
from  tuberculosis  would  be  sure  to  have 
the  support  of  the  dairymen  concerned. 
In  the  past  the  incentive  for  combating 
the  disease  has  usually  come  from  the 
health  officers,  and,  so  far  as  the  profits 
of  the  dairyman  have  been  concerned,  the 
cure  has  been  worse  than  the  disease.  The 
destructive  course  in  dealing  with  bovine 
tuberculosis  in  the  past,  has  not  only 
failed  to  make  headway  against  the 
spread  of  the  disease,  but  has  caused 
great  commercial  losses  to  dairymen  by 
the  destruction  of  a  multitude  of  cows, 
including  numerous  choice  pure-breds, 
whose  potential  value  as  breeding  ani- 
mals would  have  had  a  lasting  influence 
for  good  in  agriculture. 

Why  not  try  a  policy  of  conservation? 
Millions  are  legally  spent  by  the  govern- 
ment in  bounties  for  beet  sugar  factories, 
on  the  plea  that  it  encourages  an  im 
portant  industry  and  cheapens  our  food 
supply.  Money  has  been  appropriated  to 
distribute  anti-hog  serum  free  to  hog 
raisers  for  similar  reasons.  Why  would 
not  State  aid  in  eradicating  tuberculosis 
by  means  of  free  tuberculin  testing,  as- 
sistance and  protection  in  purchasing 
tested  cows,  and  free  veterinary  assist- 


ance to  dairymen  who  desire  to  eiadicate 
tuberculosis  by  the  Bang  and  Ostertag 
system  be  even  more  justifiable?  Aid 
from  the  public  funds  for  this  purpose 
would  be  justifiable  because  of  the  en- 
couragement that  it  would  give  to  stock 
raising  and  dairying,  the  improvement  it 
would  produce  in  an  important  part  of 
the  food  supply  of  the  people,  and,  most 
important  of  all,  the  good  it  would  do  in 
the  conservation  of  human  health  and 
life. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 


Owing  to  the  number  of  fires  occurring 
recently  on  ranges  in  lower  Alameda 
county,  the  Stockmen's  Protective  Asso- 
ciation is  taking  steps  to  prohibit  any 
hunting  on  land  owned  by  stockmen, 
either  in  or  out  of  the  Association,  dur- 
ing the  dry  season. 

Seven  mules  and  two  horses  were  re- 
cently killed  under  orders  from  the  State 
Veterinarian's  office  at  Downieville, 
owing  to  their  being  attacked  by  gland 
ers.  Cases  in  other  parts  of  the  State 
are  occasionally  found,  but  the  disease  is 
much,  less  prevalent  than  it  was  before 
the  law  ordering  the  destruction  of 
glandered  horses  went  into  effect. 

W.  F.  Stanley  of  Fort  Bidwell,  Modoc 
county,  has  sold  the  mohair  from  900 
Angora  goats  at  36  cents  a  pound.  The 
goats  averaged  nearly  $1.25  each,  includ- 
ing both  does  and  kids.  The  shearing 
was  done  with  machines. 

H.  'V^.  Traynham  of  College  City,  Colusa 
county,  has  secured  17  head  of  thorough- 
bred Hampshire  sheep  to  head  his  flocks. 
The  animals  were  secured  from  the  Four 
Oaks  Stock  Company  of  Woodland. 

Clarence  Nissen  of  Woodland  has 
shipiied  50  head  of  his  Spanish  Merino 
bucks  to  Red  Bluff  to  be  added  to  his 
range  flocks.  The  flocks  will  be  moved 
to  the  Yolo  county  range  after  shearing. 

Peter  Saxe  &  Sons  of  San  Francisco 
will  ship  to  Guatamala  by  the  next 
steamer  a  splendidly  mated  pair  of  black 
carriage  horses. 


DAIRY  NOTES. 


William  Clark  of  Petrolia,  Humboldt 
county,  has  received  a  number  of  blooded 
dairy  calves  to  add  to  his  herd.  He  has 
been  exhibiting  them  at  the  fair  held  last 
week  at  Ferndale. 

The  Central  Creamery  and  other  city 
creameries  receiving  cream  from  country 
dairies  in  different  parts  of  the  State 
liave  appealed  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  have  the  express  and 
freight  rates  on  cream  reduced,  alleging 
that  they  are  too  high.  In  case  the  rates 
are  reduced  the  benefits  will  go  largely 
to  the  producer,  since  the  price  paid  is 
usually  a  price  delivered,  although  it  will 
permit  the  city  creameries  to  buy  more 
cream  and  benefit  them  in  their  competi- 
tion with  the  country  creameries. 

Heavy  shipments  of  dairy  cattle  are 
being  made  into  Imperial  valley,  from 
Saturday  to  Monday  recently  eight  cars 
being  delivered  at  Holtville. 


BYRONDALE  JERSEY  HERD 

For  Sale — A  solid  colored  Jersey  bull 
calf,  dropped  .Sept.  1,  1911.  Sired  bv 
Raleigh's  King  8489.3.  out  of  a  richly  bred 
cow.  First  fiieck  tor  $2.5  gets  liim  if 
taken  immediately. 

T.  B.  PURVINE,  Petalnma.  Cal. 
H.  F.  D.  No.  4,  Box  111.'. 


HARRES8 
SADDLES 
HORSB 
COLLARS 

They  Last  Longer  "^ti 

The  only  sure  way  to  get  a  HOUB 

Indnstry  Harness  Is  to  look  for  the  Hercules  stamp 
Made  by  W.  DATI8  &  SOUS,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Your  Dealer  haa  our  Catalogue 


FOR  SALE: 
100  Short -Horn  Bulls 

Sired  by  grandsons  of  King  Edward, 
Htllcrest  Hero,  Choice  Goods  and 

other  prize-winning  Bulls. 

ALSO 

300  Blacow  Robert  Glide 
French  Merino  Rams 


King  Lancaster,  Grand  Champion  Bull, 
California  State  Fair,  1909-1910-1911. 

The  only  Bull  three  times 
<irand  Champion  at  the  Fair. 


Siiipjle  or  carload  lots.     For  further 
particulars  write 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Davis,  Cal. 


Warranted  to  Give  SatMmctlon. 

GombauM's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Eock, 
Btrainea  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lamencus  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Ciires  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  a.\\ 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle 

16  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc..  it  Is  Invaluable 

Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  is 
Warranted  to  ffive  satisfaction.  Price  $1  60 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists  or  sent  by  Ci. 
press,  charges  paid,  with  full  directione  fo. 
its  use.  C^Send  for  descriptivo  ^ir.i«Mar? 
testimonials,  etc  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co..  Cleveland  0 


PERCHERONS 


AND 


BELGIANS 


Los  Altos  Stock  Farm,  established 
for  breeding  with  a  choice  selection  of 
pure-bred,  imported,  registered  stal- 
lions and  mares  with  pedigrees  run- 
ning into  the  best  blood  lines.  All  of 
the  big  draft  type,  first  class  in  every 
way.  Some  of  the  stallions  and  mares 
reach  a  ton  in  weight. 

Now  ready  for  sale,  a  few  selected, 
coming  three-year-old  and  one  coming 
four-year-old  stallions.  All  registered. 
These  colts  are  fine  in  conformation, 
size,  bone,  and  disposition,  and  give 
great  promise.  They  can  be  seen  at 
the  barn  near  the  station  at  Los  Altos. 

ADDRESS 

LOS  ALTOS  STOCK  FARM 

LOS  ALTOS.  CAL. 

Ranches  at  Los  Altos  and  near 
Mt.  View. 


Cutter's  Antlirax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  griven  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  ol 
California  stockmen  because  they  give 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  oui 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

p.  0.  Box  257.  BERKELEY.  CAL. 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  In  37  FIRST  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
D  A  DPD  Blake,  Moffitt  <fe  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
r/Vr CIV   Blake,  MoFall  *  Co.,  Portland,  Ore 


HEADY 

FOR 
EMERGENCIES. 

LINIMENT 

SHOULD  BE  IN  EVERY  HOME 
ASA  SAr£- GUARD  AGAINST 
,  ™  SORE  THROAT,  SWELIINGS, 

vf"M"  ^)  SPRAINS.  RHEUMATISM. 
NEURALGIA.  jrifF JOINTS,  LAMENESS, 
STOMACH  CRAMPS.  DIARRHOEA  .  Etc. 

THE  ST0CKMAN  5  STAND  BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK, 


J 

.h.h.h; 

aree  Mediclt 

m 

mm 

CATTLE  WAX  FAT 
ON  CACTUS 

Rurbank's  Spineless  Cactus  furnishes  succu- 
lent feed  the  entire  year.  The  ideal  feed  with 
concentrates  or  alfalfa  hay.  Increases  flow 
of  milk.  Will  It  pay  to  plant  It?  Figure  It 
out  then  write  us  for  quotations,  and  plant 
now. 

TRUMBULL  SEED  COMPANY 

257  MARKET  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


THE  SIMPLE  OIL  ENGINE 

Simplicity —Economy— Efficiency. 

No  expert  attention  necessary. 

No  spark  plug,  batteries,  carburetor  or 
other  complicated  parts  to  get  out  of 
order. 

"A  child  can  operate  It." 

Guaranteed  fuel  consumption,  material 
and  workmanship. 
Cheapest  to  buy.    Cheapest  tooperate. 
Dealers  and  .Salesmen  investigate. 

SIMPLE  OIL  ENGINE  CO. 


LOS  ANGELES 
114  £.  Sth  St. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
412  Pacific  Bdg. 


SECOND 
HAND 


PIPE 


Very  best  <iuallty  of  selected  second  hand 
water  pipe  and  standard  casing  pipe.  All 
newly  cut  threads  and  new  couplings 
attached;  asphaltum  dipped.  Fully  guara- 
teed  at  extremely  low  prices.  BUY  NOW 
while  the  opportunity  jirevalls. 

WEISSBAUM  PIPE  WORKS 

152  Eleventh  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


PA.XEIVXS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inver»cors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  Information 
about  Patents,  Caveats  Trademarks,  and 
Infringements. 

DBWBY,  STRONG  &  CO., 
110K-(    Merchants    Exchange    Bldg.,  San 
FranolMO.    DatabUahed  lt(«. 
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FRENCH  MERINOS  IN  CALIFOR- 
NIA. 

California  was  breeding  and  dis- 
tributing French  Merino  slieep  20  years 
before  they  attracted  much  attention  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  and  California 
is  doing  the  same  thing  now  that  they  arc 
popular  all  over  the  western  half  of  the 
country.  Why  this  breed  has  gained  such 
favor  is  told  in  this  way  in  the  Shepherd's 
Journal  by  the  well  known  ovine  writer, 
Mr.  Roscot  M.  Wood:  The  beginning  of  a 
new  era  was  in  1S93,  and  disastrous  as 
was  that  year  to  the  American  sheepmen 
yet  it  brought  to  his  attention  the 
•elephantine"  mutton  Merino,  the  Ram 
bouillet.  For  at  this  time  likewise  was 
the  development  of  the  mutton  markei 
greatly  accelerated,  and  with  the  low 
prices  for  wool  in  those  times  it  veaWy 
seemed  as  if  the  product  of  sheep  was  all 
mutton  Instead  of  wool,  as  it  had  been  foi 
a  short  time  before.  It  was  natural  for 
sheepmen  then  to  want  mutton,  and  some 
found  the  Knglish  mutton  breeds  the  best 
way  to  secure  the  desired  results.  Some 
located  under  peculiarly  favorable  climatic 
or  market  conditions,  developed  their 
bleeding  along  such  lines,  notably  the 
early  lamb  raisers  of  Idaho. 

But  the  great  majority  of  sheepmen  who 
run  their  bands  under  general  range  con 
ditions.  and  especially  in  the  Northwest, 
where  sheep  were  fast  displacing  cattle, 
required  a  sheep  that  produced  wool  as 
well  as  mutton;  for  the  wool  was  needed 
for  the  protection  of  the  sheep  as  well  as 
a  source  of  income,  while  the  mutton  fac 
tor  must  needs  be  regarded,  for  now  thai 
was  become  the  end  of  all  sheep.  Then 
in  connection  with  the  raising  of  sheep  on 
the  range  came  another  great  factor  which 
precluded  the  average  man  running  sheep 
of  the  mutton  breeds,  and  that  was  the 
i.ecessity  of  a  preponderance  of  Merino 
blood  in  the  ewe  bands  to  maintain  the 
hf-rding  qualities,  the  ease  of  handling 
and  the  ability  to  thrive  and  do  well  in 
laige  numbers,  and  the  adaptability  to 
cl.anging  conditions  of  feed  and  climate. 
These  are  characteristics  which  are  pe 
culiarly  inherent  to  a  Merino  sheep  and 
hHve  been  bred  and  intensified  for  cen 
turies. 

The  rangenian  must  have  Merino  blood 
in  his  flocks.  The  Rambouillet  is  a  pure 
bred  Merino,  with  all  the  essential  merino 
characteristics.  He  produces  a  good  tteec 
o''  fine  wool  of  good  staple,  and  at  the 
same  time  grows  a  good  carcass  of  mut 
■ton.  For  the  rangeman  who  replenishes 
his  ewe  flock  from  the  increase  and  still 
is  not  so  situated  as  to  run  a  wether  band, 
the  wether  lambs  bring  nearly  if  not  fully 
a;  much  as  do  lanibs  from  mutton  rams, 
while  the  ewe  lambs  are  far  more  valu 
able.  Many  Eastern  farmers  prefer  these 
Rambouillet  lambs  for  feeders,  as  they 
make  economical  gains  and  feed  well  and 
very  evenly  as  a  flock. 

£o  firmly  has  the  Rambouillet  in 
trenched  himself  as  the  sheep  for  thn 
range  that  the  Federal  Government  in  its 
work  at  the  Wyoming  Experiment  station 
o!  attempting  to  develop  an  ideal  range 
sheep  recognized  him  as  such  by  using 
the  best  rams  of  the  breed  as  the  basis  of 
their  work. 

As  long  as  the  I'nited  States  produces 
sheep  under  conditions  at  all  approaching 
those  now  existing,  the  Rambouillet  is 
sure  to  maintain  his  pre-eminent  position 
as  a  general  purpose  sheep  and  a  profit 
pioducer. 


COW  PEAS  AND  ALFALFA. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Colemore,  of  the  Trumbull 
Seed  Co.,  tells  the  Pacific  Dairy  Review 
what  he  recently  saw  at  the  University 
Farm.  Among  the  forage  crops  now 
being  experimented  with  were  several 
varieties  of  cow  peas,  which  at  the  pres 


SAVE  YOUR  TIME  water  and  grading 

BY    IRRIGATING  W'lXH  AMERICAN 

SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 


Tlio  PIPE  RECOMMENDED  BY  AM.  I'SEK.s.  U  Is  the  OM.V  .>iCIE.\TIKICAI-l,Y  CONSTRICTED  SURFACE  IRHI- 
«;ATIOi\  pipe  on  the  market.  THERE'S  NO  ROl'ND  SEAMS  TO  LEAK,  retard  the  flow  of  water  or  weaken  the  pipe. 
This  pipe  is  easily  h.indled  and  cheaper  than  flumes.  It  will  last  a  lifetime.  For  Irrigating  alfalfa  it  is  the  onlv 
pipe  to  use.    We  make  RIVETED  PIPE  A.\D  T.ANKS.    Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  also  SPECIAL  IRRHi.ATION 

FOLDER  which  may  mean  much  to  you. 

American  Steel  Pipe  &Xank  Co.,  General  Oflices  312-43  Pacific  Electric  BIdg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Our  securities  are  backed  by  assets  of 
over  $20,000,000,  consisting  largely  cf 
real  estate  in  the  city  of  Oaklar.d. 

The  Realty  Syndicate  has  been  estab- 
lished for  16  years  and  during  this  long 
period  has  enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
the  people  of  California. 

In  buying  "Syndicate  Sixes"  you  buy 
direct  from  the  Company  —  you  deal 
with  the  officers  of  the  Company. 


We  have  several  booklets  telling  about 
"Syndicate  Sixes"  and  our  great  real 
estate  holdings  which  we  will  g'.adly 
send  you.    Write  for  one  today. 


Make 
Your 
Money 
Earn 


Realty  Syndicate 

1242  Broadway  Oakland,  Cal. 
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•nt  time  are  but  little  planted  in  Cali 
fornia,  with  the  exception  of  the  black  eyt 
bean,  which  is  by  no  means  the  most 
noble  exponent  of  this  type.  In  point  o! 
tonnage  this  vaiiety  is  far  exceeded  by 
the  Wonderful,  Whip-poor  will,  New  Era 
and  Red  Ripper.  The  writer  has  seen 
l)lants  of  these  varieties  exceeding  twenty 
feet  in  length. 

Another  very  interesting  exhil)it  was  a 
field  of  Arabian  alfalfa  which  appears  to 
be  much  superior  to  the  ordinary  alfalfa 
now  generally  planted.  The  plant  is  much 
taller,  more  sturdy,  and  while  at  first 
glance  the  thick  stems  might  appear  to 
be  woody,  a  closer  examination  will  re- 
veal the  fact  that  they  are  quite  succulent 
and  tender.  Being  a  more  thrifty  grower 
than  ordinary  alfalfa  the  Arabian  variety 
will  yield  greater  tonnage  per  acre  and  is 
commended  by  the  University  authorities 
for  more  extended  trial  throughout  the 
State. 


WHITEWASH  SHOULD  FLOW 

WELL. 


To  the  Editor:  Would  you  mind  tell 
ing  us  if  in  using  whitewash,  the  wash 
should  be  used  as  the  formula  leaves  it, 
or  if  it  should  be  thinned  at  all?  The 
writer  has  had  the  idea  that  whitewash 
is  sometimes  used  too  thick  the  same  as 
l)aint.    Is  this  your  experience? 

LEONAHU  C<i.\TKS   Nl  K^ERY  Co.. 

Morganhill. 

It  surely  should  be  thinned  to  flow  well. 
The  water  in  the  recipe  is  not  intended 
to  be  a  fixed  quantity  but  enough  to  bring 
ingredients  into  proper  relation. — Editor] 


PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


l  \Mv>>   KOR  WOOD   I'll'E  FOH 

WA'I'EU,  Oil,,  WI.\E,  IRRIGATIO.N,  CI  I  V  SYSTEMS, 

MI.M\G  AyO  CYAIVIDING.  MINING,  POWKR  PI,.A.\Tii. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  In.  to  24  In.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  In.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 

Send  for  Printed  Matter.  New  Pipe  Catalogue  in  Preparation 

FACTORIESi  OFFICES! 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  SIS  .Market  St..  San  FranrUro,  Cal. 

PORTLAND,  ORE.  Keaton  Station,  Portlaad.  Ore. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.  4V4  Equitable  Baak  BiIk..  I.<m  AaKrlea,  Cal. 

BOXES  and  BOX  SHOCKS 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  BOXES  OUR  SPECIALTY. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCAIVXILE  BOX  CO. 

2S1   BERRY  STREET  (Near  Foarth)  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


I 


Save  Money  By  Buying 
Ihis  Good 
Second-Hand  Pipe 

We  can  supply  you  with  any 
size  and  quantity  or  Standard 
Pipe  or  Casing— all  new  threads 
and  coupUngB— all  sto<'k  guar- 
anteed first  class. 

If  tkinkinf  of  bayinc  any  kiad  of  pipe. 
roarb«ft  iiilereits  will  b«  ttrwti  by  writing 
OS  for  price!  and  particnUn. 

Pacific  Pipe  Co..  Main  and  Howard  Sts.,  San  Francisco 


Work  began  recently  on  the  dam  across 
the  Stanislaus  river,  from  which  water  to 
irrigate  70,000  acres  in  the  South  San 
Joaquin  irrigation  district  will  be  se- 
cured. The  dam  is  to  be  built  of  con 
Crete  and  will  be  75  feet  high.  It  will 
have  a  capacity  of  134,000  acre  feet. 


Alameda  Ruy  Works  S  Carpet  Cleaniny  Co. 

Rugs  Made  From  Old  Carpels  a  Specialty 

First  claBS  rag  carpets  and  rag  ruKS  woven. 
We  pay  freight  one  way  on  all  orders. 
The  largest  and  best  equipped  factory  In  the8tate 

A.  OSTERDOCK,  Prop.,  2006  Everett  St.,  Alameda,  Ca  1. 
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POULTRY  DEPARTMENT 

Conducted  By  M.  RUSSELL  JAMES. 

THE  INTELLIGENCE  OF  FOWLS,    are  careful  to  have  the  bar  broadside  to 

them,  never  trying  to  pull  it  from  the 
end.  It  is  a  clear  case  of  reasoning  back 
to  the  cause  of  the  grain  dropping  and 
the  best  way  to  work  it,  and  proves  won- 
d(  rfully  interesting  to  onlookers.  Here 
again  we  see  the  difference  in  individual 
fowls.  A  few  "catch  on"  at  once,  some 
are  much  slower,  and  others  do  not  learn 
at  all,  but  watch  for  the  smarter  ones 
to  do  the  trick,  when  they  are  "  lohnnie 
01!  the  spot"  to  pick  u\)  the  downfall. 


The  domestic  hen  is  credited  with  little 
or  no  brains.  To  this  lack  in  the  "upper 
story"  is  ascribed  her  complete  domesti- 
cation, which  has  allowed  her  to  be  used 
and  put  upon  by  man,  a  degradation  to 
which  more  brainy  birds  do  not  submit. 
But  is  this  the  correct  view?  Rather,  has 
she  not  shown  true  philosophy  in  mak- 
ing the  best  of  what  she  could  not  help? 
For  having  more  avoirdupois  and  less 


down  either  a  few  kernels  or  quite  a 
shower.  By  keeping  the  ground  or  floor 
directly  around  the  feeder  clean,  the 
fowls  get  their  food  perfectly  clean  and 
dry  at  all  times.  To  supply  more  exer- 
cise requires  but  a  small  amount  of  straw 
or  litter  for  the  grain  to  drop  upon. 

So  far  the  sparrows  have  not  learned 
to  operate  the  feeder,  but,  like  the  .Jap- 
anese with  the  Government  fortifications, 
they  are  studying  it. 


OUR  WILD  GRASSES. 


Reasoning  Over  the  Operation  of  the  Norman  Feeder. 


wing  than  most  other  birds,  she  was  more 
sought  after  and  less  able  to  esca;)e  caji 
tivity,  and  so  did  the  next  best  thing — 
made  herself  at  home  with  her  captors 
and  necessary  to  them. 

The  truth  is  that  fowls,  along  witli 
other  animals,  have  more  sense  than  their 
keepers  are  aware  of.  Human  egotisn; 
?!aims  reason  as  man's  exclusive  posses- 
jion  and  allows  only  instinct  to  the  lower 
animal;  and  mankind  considers  other 
creatures  as  mere  things  without  soul  or 
sense  and  almost  without  feeling,  and 
created  especially  for  his  use — and  his 
abuse,  too  often.  But  persons  of  keener 
and  more  sympathetic  insight  know  that 
'even  a  fowl  is  curiously  like  a  human 
in  possessing  individuality  and  many 
other  mind  faculties. 

Thus  in  a  hatch  of  chicks  raised  to 
maturity  one  may  see  all  the  diversities 
of  character  found  in  a  school  of  chil- 
dren. The  brave,  the  cowardly,  the  dom 
ineering,  the  timid,  the  amiable,  the  ill 
natured,  the  graceful,  the  ungainly — all 
may  be  seen  in  just  a  hatch  of  chickens. 
This  is  what  makes  poultry  breeding  or 
any  other  productive  work  so  interesting 
to  the  true  student  of  natiire,  the  intel- 
ligent worker,  while  to  another  it  is 
mere  drudgery.  All  work,  even  the  high 
est  professions,  is  drudgery,  unless  we 
bring  to  it  intelligence,  insight,  likin:;. 

DO  rowr.s  rkason? 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things  we 
have  found  in  trying  out  the  Norwich  au- 
tomatic feeder  in  our  poultry  yards  is 
proof  that  fowls  do  reason  from  effect  to 
cause,  if  not  from  cause  to  effect.  The 
bar  suspended  from  the  feed-box  must  be 
moved  in  order  to  bring  down  the  grain, 
and  is  consequently  filled  with  corn  to 
get  the  fowls  to  peck  at  it;  but  our  fowls 
have  never  seemed  to  notice  this,  or  if 
they  did  just  at  first,  they  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  it  afterward;  for  instead  of  peck- 
ing at  the  bar  they  catch  it  over  the  top 
with  the  curve  of  the  beak  and  pull  it, 
just  as  we  would  do.  A  fowl  will  give 
it  a  quick  pull  then  run  to  pick  up  the 
grain.  If  the  motion  has  not  been  strong 
enough  to  bring  any  grain,  the  fowl  will 
turn  back  half  impatiently  and  give  a 
harder  pull,  very  like  a  person  would  do. 
When  the  dropped  grain  Is  eaten,  the  same 
fowl  or  another,  if  it  happens  to  be  nearer, 
goes  and  gives  the  bar  another  pull,  the 
others  waiting  for  it  to  do  so.    Also,  they 


In  one  of  the  breeding  pens  is  a  very 
officious  cock  that  makes  a  great  showing 
of  finding  tidbits  for  his  hens,  calling  so 
loudly  that  the  whole  country  may  know 
what  a  smart  and  gallant  cock  he  is 
When  the  feeder  was  put  into  his  pen 
he  was  the  first  to  catch  on  to  the  trick 
of  working  it,  and  it  was  highly  amusing 
to  see  him  twang  the  bar,  then  back 
away  with  a  grand  flourish  and  call  loud- 
ly for  his  hens,  saying  in  effect:  "I  have 
provided  the  feast;  come  on,  ladies,  help 
yourselves."  As  soon  as  they  cleaned  up 
the  grain,  he  would  stej)  up  and  give  an- 


In  our  rainy  season  when  the  grasses 
glow  rank  and  lush  and  cover  the  moun- 
tains, the  foothills  and  the  valleys,  and 
even  the  isles  of  the  sea,  with  greenness, 
all  grasses  look  alike  and  all  look  good. 
And  all  are  good  at  that  season;  tender 
and  appetizing  for  cattle  and  poultry  to 
pastuie  on,  and  refreshing  and  agreeable 
for  ourselves  to  look  upon  and  walk  upon 
and  roll  upon.  But  later — ah,  then  there';-- 
a  difference  in  grasses  we  find — then  come 
the  iirickers  and  stickers  which  work 
through  our  clothing  into  our  tender  flesh 
like  vicious  live  things  and  think  nothing 
of  putting  out  the  eye  of  a  fowl.  For  a 
fact,  there  are  more  species  of  grasses  on 
this  coast  which  develop  vicious  tenden 
Pies  than  we  ever  before  met  with.  There 
are  broncho  grass,  cat-tails  and  others — 
oh,  lots  of  others — and  all  are  tipped  with 
spears  and  javelins;  but  we  are  not  writ- 
ing a  scientific  article  on  the  grasses  of 
this  coast  and  their  vicious  tendencies: 
we  simply  mention  these  things  by  the 
way  in  our  joy  at  finding  one  species  of 
wild  grasses  that  is  good  from  start  to 
finish.  That  is  the  wild  rye  grass  which 
springs  ui)  everywhere  with  a  little  en- 
couragement and  will  go  far  toward 
"hoking  out  its  vicious  relatives  aling 
with  vicious  weeds. 

The  accompanying  cut  is  from  a  photo 
which  we  took  of  a  patch  of  this  wild  rye 
grass  in  the  corner  of  the  garden  that  had 
never  been   cultivated   or  irrigated.  It 


An  Uncultivated  and  Unirrigated  Patch  of  Wild  Rye  6ta&s. 


other  pull  at  the  bar.  Some  people  may 
call  that  instinct,  but  we  call  it  reason. 

SI.Ml'LE   AXD  ECONOMICAL. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  said,  in 
answer  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  practical 
value  of  the  feeder  mentioned,  that  we 
find  it  a  simple  and  economical  solution 
or'  the  problem  of  furnishing  grain  and 
exercise  to  yarded  fowls  and  at  the  same 
time  cutting  out  hangers-on  and  also  elim- 
inating the  danger  of  filth  and  mildew 
frcm  the  litter  or  scratching  material. 
Practical  poultrymen  know  that  for  best 
results  fowls  should  always  have  access 
to  hard  grain  which  may  be  obtained  only 
by  effort.  Heretofore,  no  feed  ho^iper  on 
the  market  has  met  this  requirement,  the 
feed  in  such  being  too  easily  obtained 
and  also  wasted  by  the  fowls,  and  not 
being  fully  protected  from  dust  and  damp 
ness,  sparrows,  mice,  etc.  In  the  Nor 
wich  automatic  feeder  the  grain  is  held 
in  a  tight  galvanized  vessel,  and  by  a 
device  as  simple  as  it  is  ingenious  only 
a  few  kernels  may  be  released  at  a  time. 
This,  however,  can  be  regulated   to  let 


had  headed  but  was  still  green  and  ten- 
der when  the  picture  was  taken,  though 
it  had  been  weeks  since  the  rains  ceased. 

Cattle,  bird,  fowl,  everything,  along 
with  ourselves,  delight  in  this  grass. 
Green  or  dry,  stock  or  seed,  all  goes  and 
all  is  good.  It  is  an  all-around  good  grass 
for  farmer  and  poultry  raiser,  and  all 
should  take  pains  to  cultivate  it  in  place 
of  the  vicious  grasses  and  weeds  that 
spring  u])  about  the  i)remises. 


POULTRY. 


IF  YOUR  POULTRY  RANCH  DON'T  PAY, 
write  us.  If  the  ranch  prospers,  write  us 
anyway.  Everything  for  everybody  in- 
terested in  poultry.  GEO.  H.  CROLEY 
CO..  629  Brannan  St..  San  Francisco. 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS— Barred  Rocks  and 
White  Leghorn  chicks,  good  laying 
strains;  order  early  for  fall  delivery  and 
avoid  delay.  Fairmount  Hatchery,  Box 
29  B,  R.  F.  D.,  Santa  Cruz,  California. 

S.  C.  B.  MINORCA  EGGS  for  hatching  at 
16  per  100;  can  fill  large  orders;  12  yards 
large  beautiful  hens,  excellent  layers. 
Black  Beauty  Poultry  Yards,  Dixon,  Cal. 

OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS,  149D,  Cali- 
fornia  St.,  San  Francisco. — Est.  40  years 
Standard  bred  poultry.  White  Orpingtons, 
R.  I.  Reds,  Brd.  Rocks,  White  Leghorns 

IF  INTERESTED  IN  INCUBATORS  or  how 
to  feed,  write  for  our  free  CataloK. 
PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO..  Petaluma 
California. 


>VAYSIDE  YARDS— A  few  settings  from 
White  Leghorn  matings,  at 
for  30.    Carl  Gregory,  Petaluma.  Cal. 

„BOOK  —  "  Poultry  Feedini 
Profit,     on  application   to   Coulson   Co  . 
Petaluma,  Cal.,  Box  P. 

■HICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French,  54r. 
^^  .  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


VHITE  LEGHORNS— Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B 
Morris.  Lodi,  Cal. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS— Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S 
Sullivan.  25  Market  St.,  Agnew,  Santa 
Clara  County.  Cal. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart 
Clements,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumaee 
early  maturity.  ' 

TWIN  OAKS  FARM— W.^H.  Bissell7~Pi^ 
prietor,  Livermore,  Cal. — Buff.  White 
Orpington. 


lATCHING  EGGS— White  Leghorns.  Cir- 
"Ular  164.    A   H.  Gregory.  Prultvale.  Cal. 

PIGEONS  !  .SQUABS  PAY^  LARGEST 
K(|iial)  plant  in  Sonoma  county  offers 
yimng  unmated  Carneaux  $S  to  a 
clo/.iMi.  Good  crosses.  $6.  Mated  work- 
iiiK  roloi-  banded  crosses,  $2  pair.  Malt- 
.se    liens,  Carneaux.    %:i    una  $,S..50. 

t.ollon  Squab  I-^actory.  Healdsburff,  Cal. 


BOPLARD  STOCK  FARM 

POULTRY  DEPARTIMENT 


Plant  «f  moNt  iiiodern  cqiiipnienl ;  «000 
I.nyinpT  Henn  (White  Leghorn  > ;  all 
ralNed  and  kept  under  nioNt  Mnnltary 
conilitlonM. 

.Sl'RI'i,U.S   STOCK   FOR  .SAI,E 


i::no  PuiietN 

HttIO  I>iillft.« 

.".OO  I'lillrtH 

::(I0  ro<-kereli« 

.■>!»  AjleNbnrj-  I)u«-kN 


iWay  Hatclilne 
June  HatehinK 
July  Hatchinie; 


Will  liohl  lor  purrlia.srr  until  flvo 
iiioutlis  old.  If  desired.  OrderH  booked 
for  fiiKt  nvxt  Noason'.s  hatching.  Cor- 
reNpondenoe  Molleited.  VlHltorN  «ol- 
c'Oiiie. 

R.  N.  FOSTER,  Manager 

HOPLAND.  CAL. 


JUST  THIS 

Croley  s  Higli  Protein  Meat  Scrap 
lias  no  .•luperior.  Your  hens  need 
it — need  it  badly  to  produce  good 
results.  Why  not  try  it?  Every 
sack  guaranteed  pure  and  sweet. 

Remember  that  the  GEO.  H. 
(ROI.KY  rOMPAIVY,  INC.,  San 
I'"ran<  is<-o.  is  the  (Quality  House  for 

poultry  supplies  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

«2!t  llrannnn  St.,  San  Francisco. 


FREE  BOOK 


ON  APPLICATION  TO 

Coulson  Poultry  &  Stock  Food  Co. 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 
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Come,  Little  Chap. 

Come,  little  t  hai),  to  this  shoulder  of  mine, 
Come  with  .vour  smiles  and  singing; 

List  to  a  lullab.v  tender,  divine. 

Where  the  dream-shadows  are  winging. 

Come,  little  fellow,  and  let  me  enfold  you: 

Come  to  arms  that  are  longing  to  hold 
.vou ; 

Put  your  wee  hands  in  niy  own.  while 

you  stray 
Into  dreiiniland  that  calls  you  away. 

Come  little  cha]).  with  the  drooping  brown 
eyes. 

Kidding  and  nodding  and  binking; 
Tell  me  of  what,  in  the  far-away  skies. 

Just  at  this  moment  you're  thinking. 
Is  it  of  wee  little  fairies  that  love  you? 
Or  of  bright  stars  that  are  gleaming  above 
you? 

Tell  nie,  you  toddler  from  Wide  Awake 
land, 

What  art-  your  iilcasures  in  Nodaway 
strand? 

Conic  little  chai).  let  us  gallop  away 

Into  the  dusk  and  the  gloaming; 
Out  where  the  Sand  Men  and  dream  faces 
stay ; 

Out  where  the  elf  men  are  roaming. 
Come,  little  fellow,  so  tired  and  sleepy. 
List  to  a  cradle  song,  soothing  and  creepy. 
Close  you  brown  eyes  while  the  di-eam- 
whistles  blow 
Lullabys  tender  and  hushabys  low. 

— E.  A.  Brininstool. 


The  World  Hates  a  Quitter. 

So  long  as  you  won't  acknowledge  it. 
you  haven't  failed.  Suppose  one  thing 
has  gone  wrong — make  something  else  go 
right.  This  is  stich  a  busy  world  that  we 
haven't  time  to  recall  unimportant  things, 
and  if  yon  don't  keep  reminding  us,  we'll 
forget  all  about  the  incident. 

But  if  you  walk  around  witn  the  badge 
of  desi)air  in  your  face  and  reference  to 
the  past  in  your  talk,  how  can  we  helj) 
remembering?  Your  greatest  trouble  is 
egotism.  You  overestimate  your  status  in 
the  scheme  of  life.  You  imagine  that  your 
misfortunes  are  just  as  fresh  in  every 
one  else's  thoughts,  but  if  you  want  the 
truth,  we  don't  know  that  you  are  living 
except  when  you  force  us  to  realize  that 
you  are  alive. 

The  fact  that  all  creation  has  made  ui) 
its  mind  that  you  are  done  for  doesn't 
settle  your  fate  one  jot.  You  are  the  only 
man  who  can  decide.  The  world  does  not 
condemn  you  when  you  fail,  trying,  so 
long  as  you  don't  fail,  crying.  It  does 
hate  a  quitter. 

A  prize  fight  is  not  a  pretty  thing,  but 
it  is  a  man's  lesson.  No  matter  how 
many  knockdowns  a  pugilist  gets,  he  has 
not  lost  so  long  as  he  is  not  knocked  out. 
If  you  want  to  see  how  your  fellows  judge 
you,  watch  them  hiss  the  man  who  throws 
up  the  sponge  while  he  had  a  chance. 

We  all  fail,  even  those  of  us  whose 
careers  have  seemed  to  be  unbroken  suc- 
cesses, but  we  kept  the  secret  tightly 
locked  in  our  own  bosoms  and  managed 
to  laugh  to  the  world  until  we  had  it 
liuighing  with  us  instead  of  at  us. — Sid- 
ney Arnold. 

A  Hard  Job. 


A  man  who  was  on  trial  for  murder 
bribed  an  Irishman  on  the  jury,  for  |100, 
to  work  for  a  verdict  of  mailslaughter. 
The  verdict  was  so  returned.  At  the  first 
opportunity  the  prisoner  thanked  the  jury 
and  asked: 

"Well,  Pat,  did  you  have  a  very  hard 
time  of  it?" 

"Shure  an'  Oi  did  thot,"  replied  Pat; 
"the  other  eleven  wanted  to  acquit  yez." 


How  One  Mother  Pleased  Her  Boy. 

A  mother  with  an  only  son  to  whom 
she  was  devoted  planned  this  party  for  a 
surprise.  Tne  guests  were  the  members 
of  his  baseball  nine,  and  they  were  in- 
vited to  luncheon  at  12  prompt.  Places 
were  found  at  the  table  by  the  |)osition 
the  boy  held  on  the  team  and  cards  were 
fans  with  simply  the  word  "pitcher," 
"catcher."  etc..  on  them.  For  menu  cards 
there  were  booklets  of  the  team's  colors 
which  read  "offlcial  score."  There  were 
nine  courses  or  "innings."  I  give  them 
entire,  but  the  eatables  were  not  on  the 
cards  given  the  boys,  and  guessing  what 
Ciime  next  broke  u))  any  stiffness  that 
there  might  have  been.  The  favors  were 
tickets  to  a  big  game  which  the  boy's 
father  |)rovided  as  his  share  of  the  treat, 
and  a  doting  aunt  had  a  tin  horn  for  each 
tied  with  long  streamers  of  the  nine's 
colors.  The  mother  said  afterward  that 
she  never  gave  a  party  with  such  en- 
thusiastic guests,  who  relieved  her  after- 
ward of  all  responsibility  for  their  enter- 
tainment. 

The  menu  for  the  baseliall  luncheon 
was  as  follows: 

l  llt.-iT  INNI.Nd. 

First  strike  (Oyster  cocktail) 

SKCOXD  IN.M.NO. 

Where  the  losing  team  lands  (Soup) 

TIIIKl)  INNING. 

Caught  on  the  fly  (Small  trout  with 

diamonds  of  crisp  toast ) 

KOI'KTII   IN  NINO. 

A  sacrifice.  (  Lamb  chops  with  ijotato  balls) 

i-irin  innim;. 
A  "fowl  ball".  .  (Chicken  croquettes  with 

French  peas ) 

SIXIII  INNINC. 

The  umpire  when  we  lose.  .  (Lobster  salad 
and  cheese  straws) 

SEVKNTH  INSINd. 

A  fine  diamond ...( Ice  cream  in  diamond 
shape  slices.  Cakes) 

KICHTII  INNINf;. 

Necessary  for  good  playing.  ..( Preserved 
ginger  with  wafers  and  coffee) 

NINTH  INN1N(;. 

Fverybody  scores. ..  (Passing  the  favors) 
— St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 


The  Farm  Breakfast. 


Fruit  and  berries  should  form  a  part  of 
every  farm  breakfast,  and  be  served  fresh 
in  season.  A  generous  dish  of  sliced,  ripe 
tomatoes  is  beautiful  and  healthful. 

Ripe  cantaloupe  with  sugar  and.  cream 
i-;  delicious.  It  may  be  cut  in  narrow 
strips  from  end  to  end  of  the  fruit,  pared 
and  sliced  or  cho|)ijed  into  coarse,  irregu- 
lar pieces  without  mashing,  heaped  in  an 
ornamental  dish,  sprinkled  with  white 
sugar  and  covered  with  cream.  Serve 
tomatoes  with  potatoes,  and  cantaloupe  or 
btrries  with  cream  with  rolls. 

It  requires  care  and  forethought  to  have 
the  early  breakfast  a  success,  but  any 
extra  ti-ouble  is  really  worth  while. 

Above  all,  do  not  think  that  because 
you  live  on  a  farm  and  the  breakfast  is 
served  at  .5:30  or  6  in  the  morning  that  a 
soiled  cloth  or  none  at  all,  and  a  hap 
hazard  arrangement  of  dishes  and  food  is 
excusable.  Far  from  it:  Some  things 
are  excusable — elaborately  prepared  food 
and  fancy  dishes  and  dressing  may  be 
lacking,  and  should  be,  but  extreme  neat- 
ness and  dainty  arrangement — never. — 
G(  i  trude  Lambert. 


If  a  woman  wants  to  save  herself  wash- 
ing and  ironing,  there  are  innumerable 
ways  of  managing  it  without  going  dirty. 
Silk  shirt-waists  for  wear  under  jackets, 
instead  of  thin  white  ones,  thin  silk  jack- 
ets made  of  discarded  waists  to  protect 
the  best  waists  under  jackets,  and  many 
other  things,  save  on  the  laundry  work. 
Black  petticoats  that  shed  the  dust  in- 
stead of  white  ones,  bloomers  for  the  lit- 
..tle  folks  to  save  the  clean  undergarments, 


straight  curtains  instead  of  ruffled  ones, 
linen  instead  of  cotton  dish  towels,  and 
hosts  of  other  devices  might  be  mentioned, 
but  the  bright  woman  will  think  many 
of  them  out  for  herself  once  she  gets 
started.  One  thing  should  never  be  done 
to  economize  work,  and  that  is  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  red  table  cloth  for  the 
white  one,  or  the  white  oil  cloth.  There 
is  no  excuse  for  this,  as  it  does  not  save 
time  or  labor,  and  it  does  work  havoc 
with  the  table  manners  and  self-respect 
of  the  entire  family.  Stick  to  the  whit" 
cloth  through  thick  and  thin,  and  believe 
me  there  are  plenty  of  ways  for  saving 
washing  and  ironing  that  will  give  you 
time  for  i)lenty  of  clean  garments  and  a 
dainty  table,  and  bring  you  joy  and  satis 
faction  besides,  without  discarding  the 
daintiness  of  the  place  around  which  your 
family  gathers  three  times  each  day. — 
Exchange.- 


An  Interesting  Game. 

Pass  the  little  pocket  note  talilets  rep- 
resenting slates,  if  these  can  be  obtained 
without  too  much  trouble  in  the  neighbor- 
hood one  lives  in,  or  if  not  obtainable  sub 
stitute  cards.  On  one  side  of  the  slate  or 
card  is  written  the  following  list  of 
jumbled  terms,  the  reverse  side  being  in- 
tended for  the  answers.  The  guests  are 
asked  to  find  in  each  jumbled  term  some 
word  appropriate  to  a  school  entertain- 
ment. 

L  Ltesa;  2.  Oskob;  3.  Sapm:  4.  Secilnp; 
.5,  Hclak;  C,  yhi)rgeaog;  7.  Bdaockriba;  S. 
Appre;  9,  Lstaa;  10,  Oypcsoolik:  11. 
Kedss;  12,  Mpeslxae. 

Ten  mintites  are  allowed  for  disen 
tangling  these  hidden  terms,  the  prize  for 
the  best  list  prepared  in  that  time  being  a 
pretty  inkstand  of  the  unspillable  order 
Each  guest  also  receives  his  little  slate 
tablet  to  be  cleansed  and  used  as  a  sou 
venir. 

The  answers  to  the  puzzled  terms,  by 
the  way,  may  help  out  the  future  enter 
tainer  who  adopts  this  idea  for  her  i)arty. 
They  are:  1.  Slate;  2,  Books;  3,  Maps;  4. 
Pencils;  5,  Chalk;  fi,  geography;  7.  Black 
board;  S,  Paper;  9,  Atlas;  10,  Copybook; 
11,  Desks;  12,  Examples. 


A  Sure  Test. 


On  a  pleasant  Sunday  afternoon  an  old 
German  and  his  youngest  son  were  seated 
in  the  village  inn.  The  father  had  par 
taken  liberally  of  the  home-brewed  beer, 
and  was  warning  his  son  against  the  evil.s 
of  intemperance.  "Never  drink  too  much, 
my  son.  A  gentleman  stops  when  he  has 
enough.    To  be  drunk  is  a  disgrace." 

"Yes.  father;  but  how  can  I  tell  when 
I  have  enough  or  am  drunk?" 

The  old  man  pointed  with  his  finger. 
"Do  you  see  those  two  men  sitting  in 
the  corner?  If  you  could  see  four  men 
there,  you  would  be  drunk." 

The  boy  looked  long  and  earnestly. 
"Yes.  father,  but — but — there  is  only  one 
man  in  that  corner." — Lippincott's. 


that  will  rob  old  age  of  all  its  terrors. 
No  one  is  ever  alone  who  knows  good 
boolis. 


Plants  Received  by  Mail. 

Plants  that  have  been  received  by  mail 
should  be  plunged  in  tepid  water  for  20 
minutes;  then  pot  in  fresh,  suitable  earth, 
being  careful  to  afford  good  drainage,  and 
water  thoroughly.  In  potting,  it  is  im- 
portant to  press  the  soil  in  firmly  about 
(he  roots.  Shade  for  a  few  days  and 
keep  in  a  place  well  protected  from  wind. 
Roses  and  other  plants  designed  for  bed- 
ding should  be  immersed  in  water,  then 
planted,  firming  the  soil  well,  watering 
and  protecting  from  sun  and  lain  till  the 
plants  become  established. 


Lay  up  treasures  in  good  books,  and 
keep  them  where  you  can  use  them.  Read 
some  good  thing  every  night  before  you 
go  to  bed,  and  you  will  soon  have  a  mind 
stored  with  good  and  wholesome  thoughts 


•r^C  lUl       h-^  eUABANTECD 

Childrv^n. 


PO<STACEP^^ 


C  PER 
'PAIR 


"Iron  Thread"  Stockings  and  Socks,  g\l*T- 
anteed  to  give  satisfaction.  Made  of  extra 
quality,  long  fibre,  Et-yptian  cotton,  selected  on 
account  of  its  tensile  strength  and  tout;h  wearing 
qualities.  Closely  woven,  splendid  tinish.  care- 
fully shaped  to  the  foot,  absolutely  fast  black. 
Reinforced  at  the  sole,  heel  and  toe.  boys'  and 
girls'  ha%  e  an  extra  reinforcement  at  knee,  where 
the  wear  is  greatest. 

nr/tny  our  new  faU  catalog,  full  of  the 
nLnUI  latest  styles,  showing  an  endless  va- 
riety of  suits,  underwear,  hosiery,  shoes,  milli- 
nery, men's  furnishing  goods,  hair  goods,  jewelry, 
furniture,  other  household  necessities,  etc. 
This  catalog  keeps  you  in  touch  with  all  that  ia 
newest  and  best. 

Buying  from  our  catalog  means  a  saving  of 

middlemen's  profits.  Our  merchandise  gen- 
erally comes  direct  from  the  manufactiirers  and 
there  is  seldom  a  detour  through  the  hands  of 
the  importer,  wholesale  or  retail  dealer.  Conse- 
quently you  get  the  benefit.  Wril»  Itdiy  far  ataln  M*^ 

HALE  BROS.,  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  HAMLIN  SCHOOL 

A  llimrilliiK  mill  Dii.v  .^i-liiiiil  fur  i-lrln. 

CiiiiilirlMiiiK  a  Kr«-n<*li  S«-liiiiil  for  l.lttli- 
Chllilri-n.  F'rimai  y.  I n teriiu  <lia te.  High 
School  and  Post  Graduate  Departments. 
Household  Economics.  Drawing.  Faint- 
ing and  Elocution. 

.AftTi-illtrd  liy  «hr  l'nt\ i-rnil .v  iif  (  iiM- 
rornla.  by  l.t-liinil  Stniiriiril  .liiiilor  I  ul- 
%erMity  anil  by  KaMtern  ('iillf)ci-M. 

Courses  In  Singing.  In.slrument.il 
Music  (piano,  violin,  organ,  harp.  (lute, 
etc.).  Theory,  and  Composition.  Har- 
mony. Sight  Reading,  Musical  Dictation. 
Choral  and  Orchestral  Practice,  etc..  trc 
offered  by  the  newly  formed  Musi.' 
Department. 

School  re-opens  Monday.  August  7. 
1911.  Address. 

MISS  S.\R.\H  n.  H.\MI.IX.  A.  M. 


I'liolfli'  Aveniii* 


Shd  FrnnrlMiHi 


Peaver 

DOARD 

take*  the  place  of  lath, 
plaster  and  wall-paper 
in  every  type  of  building 


Send  lor  Free  Booklel,  Samples  and  Prices 

THE  LILLEV  &  THURSTON  COMPANY 

82-2n(I  Street.  San  Francisco 


GOING  EAST 


VIA 


LOS  ANGELES 

AND  THE 
SALT  LAKE  ROUTE 

COSTS  NO  MORE 


than  other  ways,  and  you 
may  travel  in  the  popular 
Los  Angeles  Limited,  three 
days  to  Chicago. 

ASK  MR.  CASEY 

At  680  Market  St..  Smn  Francisco, 
for  particulars. 


FARMERS  EDUCATIONAL  AND 
CO-OPERATIVE  UNION  OF  AMERICA 

All  that  Its  name  Implies.  An  up-to-date  farm- 
ers organization  extending  over  twentv-«lx 
Btates.  California  Dlvlson  now  well  establlRbed. 
Send  for  particulars  State  8ecteti>T7,  Farmer! 
Union,  Box  68,  Imperial,  Cal. 
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OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS'  DEPARTMENT. 

Conducted  By  M.  Russell  James 


Roasted  Potatoes. 


All,  you  should  taste  them  when  roasted! 

(Chestnuts  are  not  half  so  good.) 
And  you  would  find  that  I've  boasted 

Less  than  I  should. 
To  make  the  meal  for  Sunday  noon ; 

And  if  ever  you  eat  one,  let  me  beg 

You  to  manage  it  just  as  you  would  an 
egg; 

Take  a  pat  of  butter,  a  silver  spoon. 
And  wrap  your  napkin  round  the  shell — 
Have  you  seen  a  humming  bird  probe  the 
bell 

Of  white-liped  morning-glory? 
Well,  that's  the  rest  of  the  story! 

—J.  G.  Holland. 


Poultry  Coiirse  for  Young  Folks. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  BREEDS. 

Ci-As.s  VIII — French. — This  class  is 
made  up  of  four  breeds — Houdans,  Crev- 
coeurs,  La  Pleche,  Faverolles.  The  fowls 
ol  these  breeds  are  of  medium  size  and 
exceptionally  good  as  table  fowls,  the 
French  people  having  always  given  more 
attention  to  market  poultry  than  has 
any  other  nation. 

Ti-if;  HoiiDANS. — This  is  the  most  popu- 
lar and  profitable  of  the  French  breeds  of 
fowl,  being  excellent  alike  for  egg-produc- 
tion and  table  purposes.  The  Houdans 
are  hardy  fowls  and  prolific  layers  of 
large  white  eggs,  while  their  full-meated 
breasts,  small  bones  and  fine-grained  flesh 
place  them  among  the  best  of  table  fowls. 
Like  the  Leghorn,  they  are  active  and 
sprightly  and  non-sitters.  In  color  they 
are  black  and  white  with  the  black  pre- 
dominating, one  white-tipped  feather  to 
every  three  solid  black  ones.  They  have 
a  beard  as  well  as  a  crest  that  nearly 
hides  the  face;  their  shanks  and  toes  are 
smooth  and  pinkish-white  shaded  by  lead 
coloi  ;  they  have  five  toes  like  the  Dork- 
ings, and  the  accepted  theory  is  that  they 
were  originally  produced  by  a  cross  of  the 
Dorking  and  Polish.  For  more  than  two 
hundred  years  they  have  been  the  leading 
market  fowl  of  France,  their  name  being 
derived  from  a  town  in  that  county.  Their 
fine  utility  qualities  are  established  traits 
produced  by  the  careful  poultry  breeders 
of  France,  but  the  honor  of  producing 
their  beauty  points  belongs  to  American 
fanciers.  Fifty  years  ago  when  first  in- 
troduced into  America,  the  Houdan  was  a 
fowl  with  a  small  topknot,  a  large  straw- 
berry comb,  and  speckled  in  three  colors — 
black,  white  and  straw  color.  The  pure- 
bred Houdan  of  today  as  seen  in  our  show 
rooms  is  a  beautiful  bird  with  a  large 
crest  falling  backward  over  the  neck,  a 
small  V-shaped  comb,  and  flowing  plum- 
age of  black  and  white  with  exact  and 
uniform  markings.  The  standard  weight 
is  7  i)ounds  for  cock  and  6  for  hen. 


name — the  blastophagas.  It  was  Prof. 
Swingle  of  the  Agricultural  Department 
at  Washington  who  succeeded  in  intro- 
ducing this  insect  in  these  Smyrna  or- 
chards, and  now  our  State  bids  fair  to 
raise  figs  as  fine  as  those  grown  in  the 
Turkish  province  of  Smryna.  In  writing 
of  the  work  of  our  government  in  intro- 
ducing these  tropical  fruits  into  the  great 
Southwest,  F.  G.  Carpenter  has  this  to 
say  of  the  blastophagas: 

"I  wonder  if  you  have  ever  heard  of 
the  blastophagas.  It  is  a  little  insect  like 
a  wasp,  only  much  smaller.  Its  chief  job 
in  life  is  carrying  the  pollen  from  the 
male  fig  tree  to  the  female  fig  tree  and 
thereby  fertilizing  the  fruit.  Without  it 
is  fertilized  with  this  pollen  the  fruit  will 
not  remain  on  the  tree  and  is  of  no  com- 
mercial value.  Now,  the  blastophagas  is 
like  the  boll  weevil  in  that  it  will  feed 
upon  but  one  crop.  The  boll  weevil  will 
eat  nothing  but  cotton.  The  blastophagas 
can  live  on  nothing  but  the  Smyrna  fig; 
it  can  be  born  only  in  the  caprifig,  which 
is  the  male  variety  of  the  Smyrna  fig, 
and  the  figs  of  the  male  tree  are  seem- 
ingly good  for  nothing  else  but  to  serve 
as  a  breeding  ground  for  this  insect.  The 
blossoms  of  both  the  male  and  female  fig 
tree  is  the  shape  of  a  bell  with  a  narrow 
mouth.  The  inside  of  this  bell-like  blos- 
som is  covered  with  minute  flowers.  Now 
in  the  male  blossom  these  inside  flowers 
are  so  short  that  when  the  wasp  deposits 
its  eggs  they  reach  the  fruit  and  soon 
hatch  therein  and  crawl  forth  as  wasps 
like  their  mother.  If  one  of  these  capri- 
figs  is  cut  open  before  it  is  ripe  it  will  be 
seen  to  be  full  of  grains  like  seeds.  These 
grains  are  minute  galls,  each  of  which 
contains  a  fig  insect.  When  the  insects 
are  ready  to  bite  their  way  out  of  the 
galls  the  mouth  of  the  caprifig  opens  and 
a  ring  of  male  flowers  situated  below  it 
begin  to  shed  pollen  abundantly.  As  the 
insects  crawl  out  they  get  coated  with  this 
pollen  and  carry  it  to  the  female  flowers 
which  line  the  blossoms  on  the  female 
tree.  These  minute  flowers  are  longer 
than  those  on  the  male  tree.  They  are  so 
long  that  when  the  wasp  deposits  its  eggs 
in  them  the  eggs  do  not  reach  the  fruit, 
but  dry  up  and  die.  However,  the  wasps 
scatter  the  pollen  with  which  thoy  are 
coated  over  the  blossoms,  thus  fertilizing 
the  fruit.  The  work  of  laying  eggs  on 
the  female  trees  is  a  deception  which 
Nature  practises  upon  the  wasps;  but  it 
works  all  right,  for  there  are  enough 
eggs  hatched  from  those  laid  on  the 
male  tree  to  perpetuate  the  race  of  wasps 
and  supply  pollen  carriers  for  the  figs  of 
the  future." 


Nature's  Wonderful  Ways. 

The  most  interesting  point  in  studying 
the  habits  of  plants  and  animals  is  the 
wonderful  way  in  which  Nature  has  made 
everything  contribute  to  the  use  of  some- 
thing else.  In  thousands  of  cunning  ways 
she  has  made  her  creatures  work  for 
each  other  willy-nilly. 

TIIK  SMVKNA  l'l<;. 

Our  country  imports  four  million 
pounds  of  these  figs  each  year;  yet  por- 
tions of  California,  Arizona  and  Texas 
are  just  suited  to  their  production.  For 
a  good  many  years  the  horticulturists  of 
California  had  been  trying  without  suc- 
cess to  produce  this  delicious  fruit.  The 
trees  grew  "and  flourished,  but  the  fruit 
would  not  set.  And  why?  The  develop- 
ment and  perfection  of  this  tropical  fruit 
depend  upoo  a  small  insect  wltb  a  long 


The  Boy  Scouts. 


ing  and  learning  lessons  of  woods  and 
fields. 

THE  .scour  LAW. 

A  scout's  honor  is  to  be  trusted  on 
penalty  of  relinquishing  his  scout  badge. 
He  must  be  loyal  to  his  parents  and  lead- 
eis,  helpful  and  friendly  to  brother  scouts, 
courteous  and  polite  to  all,  especially  to 
women  and  children,  old  age,  invalids, 
cripples;  kind  to  animals,  and  he  must 
be  obedient  and  cheerful  in  the  perform- 
ance of  duty;  thrifty  and  saving,  but  he 
must  not  take  any  rewards  for  being  help- 
ful. Money  for  scout  expenses  should  be 
ef.rned  by  the  scouts  themselves. 

THE  SCOI'T'S  PLEUOE. 

"On  my  honor  I  promise  that  I  will  do 
my  best, 

"1.  To  do  my  duty  to  God  and  my 
country; 

"2.  To  help  other  people  at  all  times; 
"3.  To  obey  the  Scout  law." 


The  origin  and  aim  of  this  juvenile  or- 
ganization are  not  generally  known.  One 
sees  mention  of  the  Boy  Scouts  in  papers 
occasionally  and  perhaps  meets  the  boys 
in  neat  uniform  in  the  city  streets  or  in 
the  woods  and  fields,  and  considers  it 
merely  an  outing  affair  for  those  boys 
who  can  afford  it,  with  i)leasure  as  its 
sole  aim.  This  is  a  misconcei)tion.  Pleas- 
ure does  indeed  enter  largely  into  it,  but 
a?  a  result  rather  than  an  aim. 

THE  AIM  OF  THE  OROAMZATIO.V. 

To  promote  the  ability  in  boys  to  do 
things  for  themselves  and  for  others  is 
the  chief  aim  of  the  Boy  Scouts.  Summed 
up  in  the  word  "scoutcraft,"  the  method 
consists  of  first  aid  to  the  injured,  life 
saving,  signaling,  cycling,  seamanship, 
campcraft,  woodcraft,  nature  study,  chi- 
valry, patriotism.  While  the  object  is  all 
toward  peace  and  not  military,  the  fine 
military  virtues  of  discipline,  obedience, 
neatness  and  order  are  inculcated,  and 
endurance,  self-reliance,  self-control  and 
an  effort  to  help  others  are  prime  objec- 
tives of  scoutcraft.  As  much  as  possible 
th«  boys  live  out-of-doors,  damping,  hlk- 


The  Boy  Scout  movement  was  started 
in  England  under  the  organization  of  the 
founder,  General  Sir  Robert  Baden-Powell. 
In  America  the  movement  has  been  or- 
ganized by  representatives  of  such  or- 
ganizations as  the  Boys'  Clubs,  Y.  M.  C. 
A.,  Public  Schools'  Athletic  League,  Sun- 
day Schools,  social  settlements.  Young 
Men's  Catholic  Association,  and  others. 
The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  enroll  ap- 
proximately half  a  million  boys. 


"I  regard  conversation  as  a  gift,"  re- 
marked the  studious  woman. 

"It  usually  is,"  replied  Miss  Cayenne. 
"If  people  had  to  pay  for  it  there  would 
be  much  less  of  it." 


Whiniver  anybody  offers  to  give  ye 
sometin'  f'r  nawthin'  or  somethin'  f'r  less 
thin  it's  worth,  or  more  f'r  somethin  thin 
it's  worth,  don't  take  any  chances — yell 
f'r  a  polisman. — Mr.  Dooley. 


HOME  FINDING  SEASON  IS  HERE 

LOW  SETTLERS'  FARES 

in  effect  September  15  to  October  15,  1911 
from  the  East  to 

CALIFORNIA 

VIA 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

HERE  ARE  SOME  OF  THEM 


From 


COUNCIL  BLUFFS   $25.00 

OMAHA   25. fO 

KANSAS  CITY   25.00 

DENVER   25.00 

HOUSTON   25.00 


ST.  LOUIS   $32.00 

NEW  ORLEANS   32.00 

CHICAGO   33.00 

NEW  YORK   50.00 


Write  to  us  for  others  and  details 
of  rates  and  routes. 


884  MARKET  STREET,  PALACE  HOTEL 
MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


GOING  EAST? 

Be  sure  your  ticket  reads  via 

WESTERN  PACIFIC 

THE  NEW  ROUTE  FROM  THE  GOLDEN  WEST 
ALONG  THE 
GOLDEN  FEATHER  RIVER  CANYON 

The  New  Route  combines  all  the  luxuries,  comforts, 
conveniences,  and  safety  of  the  best  modern  rail- 
roads— perfect  roadbed,  latest  steel  dining,  buffet, 
and  observation  cars,  .standard  sleepers,  unexcelled 
dining-car  service,  etc.,  with  many  exclusive  fea- 
tures, such  as  easy  grades  of  not  over  1  per  cent, 
gentle  curves,  low  elevation  (2,000  feet  lower  than 
any  other  line),  miles  of  natural  scenery,  in  the 
heart  of  the  Sierras. 

For  reservations  and  information,  call  on  or  write 
your  Local  Agent,  or, 

E.  L.  LOMAX  G.  F.  HERR 

Pajsenger  Traffic  Manager  Asst.  Gen  '1  Passenger  Agent 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 


Septembpi-  'Jli,  1011 


THE  MARKETS. 


(Unless  othT^ise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

San    ran  Cisco,  Sept.  20,  1911. 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

A  fuithcr  advance  is  noted  in  white 
Australian,  though  all  other  prices  re- 
main as  before  in  the  local  niarltet.  Local 
milling  interests  are  bu.vins  freel.v,  both 
he'-e  and  in  the  North.  Oregon  countr.v 
f-arkets  are  weaker,  causin.u:  a  slower 
itiovement  at  Northern  trading  centers. 

California  Club   $1.45  @1.50 

Sonora    Nominal 

White  Australian    1.60  @1.65 

Northern  Club    1-50 

Northern  Bluestem    1.65  @1.70 

Northern  Red    1.60  @1.65 

BARLEY. 

Prices  show  no  change,  but  the  >narket 
is  fairl.v  firm,  with  considerable  trading 
at  outside  i)oints.  The  local  demand  for 
feed  is  also  very  fair,  and  some  barley 
is  being  exported.  The  greatest  move 
ment  at  present,  however,  is  to  the  East. 

Brewing  and  Shipping  $1.62ii@1.67VL> 

Choice  F>ed,  per  ctl   1.55  #1.60 

Common  Feed    1-45  @l.oO 

OATS. 

The  movement  has  quieted  down  some 
what,  as  offerings  are  comparatively  light. 
There  is  a  good  demand  for  seed  grades, 
however,  and  with  about  the  usual  inquiry 
for  feed  the  market  is  in  a  strong  posi 
tion. 

Red  Feed   $165  @1.75 

Gray    1-65 

White    L62>/.@1.65 

Black    1"0  @1.75 

Red  Seed    1.75  @2.00 

CORN. 

There  is  little  feature  lo  the  market, 
local  demand  being  light,  while  spot  offer- 
ings are  limited.  Prices  are  steadily  main- 
tained. 

Gal.  Small  Yellow  $1.75  @1.80 

fastern  bellow    1.70 

Eastern  White    1-70 

RYE. 

Remains  dull  and  hugely  uominal.  with 
very  little  desirable  giain  to  be  had. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.55  (3)1.65 

BEANS. 

Offerings  of  new  crop  white  and  bayo 
beans  are  slowly  increasing,  and  a  few 
new  blackeyes  have  appeared  in  the  mar- 
ket, but  the  new  goods  are  not  yet  mov- 
ing to  any  gre.it  extent.  The  market  is 
still  unsettled,  as  indicated  by  numerous 
sharp  chan.ges  in  price,  and  the  general 
tendency  is  downward,  as  i)lenty  of  new 
stock  will  be  coming  out  in  the  next  few 
weeks,  and  in  the  face  of  a  rather  large 
crop  in  most  lines  there  is  no  very  strong 
demand.  Huyers  are  still  inclined  to 
limit  their  operations  to  immediate  needs 
until  values  become  more  definitely  estab- 
lii^hed,  and  there  is  enough  old  stock  to 
satisfy  most  pressing  requirements.  Offer- 
ings of  new  blackeyes  have  already  been 
sufficient  to  cause  a  sharp  decline,  and 
pink  beans  also  are  much  lower  than  for 
some  time  past.  Limas  have  been  marked 
down  about  25c.,  as  the  consuming  demand  1 
has  not  yet  revived  to  any  great  extent, 
and  considerable  new  stock  is  about  ready 
for  shiiiment.  According  to  local  dealers, 
still  lower  prices  may  be  expecteu  in  most 
lines.  Garvanzos,  however,  are  a  little 
higher. 


Bavos.  per  ctl  

.  ...$3.75 

@4.00 

Blackeves   

.  4.00 

@4.25 

Cranberry  Beans  .... 

3.60 

@3.80 

Garvanzos   

3.00 

(S3.50 

Horse  Beans   

2.50 

@2.75 

@3.85 

Large  Whites   

  3.60 

@3.75 

Limas   

  5.2o 

@5.35 

Pea   

4.25 

Pink   

4.25 

®4.35 
@5.85 

Red  Kidneys   

5.75 

SEEDS. 


A  little  alfalfa  is  coming  in.  but  there 
has  not  yet  been  enough  demand  to  estab- 
lish very  definite  values.  Quite  a  large 
movement  is  expected,  however,  within 
the  next  month  or  two.  Offerings  of 
dried  peas  are  very  light,  and  are  held 
at  extreme  prices,  which  buyers  are  not 
willing  to  pay.  Other  descrii)tions  are 
quoted  as  before,  but  there  is  little  trad- 


ing. 

Alfalfa    17i.iiC 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton .  .  .  $25.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   5V'qC 

Canary    4    @  4V:!C 

Hemp    4    ®  4'2C 


Millet    3    @  SVsC 

Timothy    Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    5%c 

FLOUR. 

All  prices  are  firmly  held,  and  local 
trading  is  fairly  active.  There  is  also 
some  export  movement  from  this  market 
and  shipments  from  Northern  ports  are 


very  heavy. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.40  @5.80 

Bakers'  Extras    5.40  @5.80 

Superfine    4.50  @4.70 

Oregon  and  Washington. .  .  4.80  @5.00 


Hay  and  Feedstuflfs. 

HAY. 

Hay  is  still  coming  in  very  freely,  al- 
though the  arrivals  consist  mostly  of  the 
lower  grades,  with  quite  a  lot  of  alfalfa. 
The  fields  are  now  pretty  closely  cleaned 
uji,  as  both  local  and  outside  buyers  have 
been  very  active  of  late.  There  is  a  strong 
demand  for  choice  hay  all  over  the  State, 
and  with  limited  offerings,  the  price  con- 
tinties  to  advance.  In  fact,  higher  prices 
are  quoted  this  week  for  practically  every- 
thing except  alfalfa,  which  is  still  rather 
slow  in  the  local  market.  The  shipping 
business  has  not  been  much  of  a  feature 
this  season,  but  the  local  and  country 
demand  has  been  unusually  stron.g,  and 
local  de-ilers  predict  a  further  advance  all 
along  the  line. 

Choice  Wheat   $17.50019.00 

Good  Wheat  Hay    13.OO@17.00 

Other  Grade  Wheat    9.00@12.00 

Wheat  and  Oats   10,00@16.00 

Tame  Oats    10. 00@  16.00 

Wild  Oats    .s.OO®  13.00 

Alfalfa    8.00@11.50 

Stock  Hay    6.00@  7.50 

Straw,  per  bale    35 @  65c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
Prices   have   remained    stationary  for 
some  time.    Everything  under  this  head 
finds  a  fairly  active  market,  rolled  barle.v, 
bran    and    middlings    being  especially 


strong. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $16.00@18.00 

Bran,  per  ton    28.00@29.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   25.50® 26.50 

Cracked  Corn    38.00@39.00 

Middlings    34.00@36.00 

Mixed  Feeds    28.00@30.00 

Rolled  Barley    32.00@33.00 

Rolled  Oats    32.00@33.00 

Shorts    31.00@32.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 
Onions  continue  in  good  deinand.  large 
shipping  orders  keeping  this  market 
jiretty  well  cleaned  up.  and  prices  show 
seme  improvement.  Garlic  is  steady  as 
formerly  quoted.  Receipts  of  general  gar- 
den titu'k-are  still  rather  large,  some  lines 
being  offered  in  excessive  quantities,  al- 
though several  descriptions  are  higher. 
Tomatoes  have  dropped  below  the  last 
quotations,  as  the  recent  warm  weather 
around  the  bay  has  brought  in  excessive 
quantities  of  overripe  stock.  Summer 
squash  is  also  lower  and  weak,  with  large 
ofierings  of  ordinary  stock,  and  some  de- 
cline is  also  noted  in  okra  and  eggi)lant. 
(irepn  peppers  are  unchanged.  Cucumbers 
are  a  little  stronger,  and  green  coin  has 
shown  a  ready  response  to  the  diminish- 
ing arrivals.  The  better  offerings  of 
string  beans  are  also  higher,  while  green 


limas  have  again  declined. 

Onions:  Yellow,  ctl   .S0@  85c 

Garlic,  per  lb   3@  4c 

Green  Peas,  per  lb   3@  4c 

Tomatoes,  per  box   20@  40c 

Cucumbers,  per  box   60@  85c 

Cabbage    75c 

Carrots,  per  sack   75e 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   50c 

String  Beans,  lb   1@  3c 

Lima  Beans,  iier  lb   2@'  3c 

Summer  Squash,  per  box....  30@  40c 

Okra,  per  box   50@  60c 

Green  Corn,  per  sack   1.00@  1.40 

Eggplant,  per  box   50@  65c 

Green  Peppers,  per  box   30@  50c 

POTATOES. 


No  further  change  is  noted  in  either 
river  or  Salinas  stock,  prices  being  stead- 
ily maintained,  with  a  very  fair  demand 
both  for  the  routine  trade  and  for  ship- 
ment. Sweets  are  not  coming  in  so  free- 
ly, and  a  little  better  prices  are  obtained. 

River  Whites   $  1.00@  1.15 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl   1.75@  1.90 

Salinas  Burbanks    1.75@  2.00 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 
All  prices  remain  as  before,  though  the 
market  is  rather  easier  than  at  last  re- 
port.   Eastern  stock  Is  again  coming  in 


freely,  but  finds  sufficient  demand  to  pre- 
vent any  burdensome  accumulation.  Of- 
ferings of  local  stock  are  a  little  larger, 


but  fat  hens  and  broilers  find  a  ready 
market. 

Large  Broilers  $  3.50@  4.00 

Small  Broilers   2.50@  3.00 

Fryers    4.50@  5.50 

Hens,  extra    8.00@  9.00 

Hens,  large    5.00@  6.00 

Small  Hens    4.00@  4.50 

Old  Roosters    4.00@  4.50 

Young  Roosters    6.00 ^jt'  7.00 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown..  8.00®  9.00 

Squabs    2.00@  2.50 

Geese,  per  pair   2.00@  3.00 

Ducks    4.00®  7.00 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb   24@  27c 


BUTTER. 

A  slight  but  persistent  upward  tendency 
is  noted  in  the  better  grades,  with  a  very 
fair  demand  both  locally  and  from  out- 
side points.  Extras  were  lower  last  Sat- 
urday, but  the  general  level  of  prices  is 
higher  than  a  week  ago,  firsts  being 
marked  up  to  24c. 


Thu. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

Mon. 

Tu. 

Wed. 

Extras  .  .  . 

.2711. 

2714 

26  M: 

27 

27 

2711 

Prime 

Firsts  . 

.25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

25 

Firsts  .  . . 

.231.. 

231; 

23i.i 

231.. 

24 

24 

Seconds  . 

.22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

No.  1  Pack 

ing  stock 

.20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

East  Ladles 

Extras  . 

•  21ii 

2114 

211;. 

2111. 

211- 

2111 

EGGS. 


Trading  on  the  Exchange  has  been  very 
active  of  late,  with  a  heavy  demand  both 
for  local  and  shipping  trade,  and  several 
grades  are  considerably  higher.  The 
greatest  advance  is  in  firsts,  though  sec- 
onds and  selected  pullets  are  both  con- 
siderably higher.     Eastern  stock  is  un- 


changed. 

A 

Thu. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

Mon. 

Tu. 

Wed. 

Extras 

.36 

361. J 

3611 

3711 

391/. 

40 

Prime 

Firsts 

.30 

30 

Firsts  . . 

.27 

27 

27 

27 

27 

35 

Seconds  . 

.  .191.J 

19  V- 

1911 

191.1 

191 -J 

21 

Selected 

Pullets. 

.25 

25 

27 

27 1-.'. 

281.. 

29 1^. 

Eastern  . 

.  .16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

CHEESE. 

All  lines  have  found  an  active  demand 
for  the  last  week,  fancy  local  flats  and 
Y.  A.'s  both  being  higher.  The  market 
for  Monterey  cheese  also  shows  some  im- 
provement, as  arrivals  have  dropped  off 


considerably  of  late. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb   14 Vic 

Storage   14  c 

Firsts    13  c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   16'lc 

Monterey  or  .lack  Cheese  12@12i.l>c 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
Prices  in  general  remain  weak,  in  many 
cases  being  below  last  week's  level,  as 
most  seasonable  fruits  are  arriving  in 
larger  quantities  than  the  market  can  ab-  ' 
sorb.  Watermelons  and  nutmegs  are  easy 
as  last  quoted,  while  cantaloupes  are  con- 
siderably higher.  The  berry  market  is 
decidedly  weak,  with  lower  jirices  for  all 
lines,  and  considerable  stock  is  going  to 
the  canners.  Apples  are  steady,  with  i 
some  demand  for  shipment  and  no  par- 
ticular pressure  to  sell.  Peaches  in  small 
and  lug  boxes  are  lower,  though  carriers 
are  fairly  steady.  Figs  and  plums  are 
also  weak,  with  more  stock  offered  than 
can  be  readily  moved.  Figs  also  are 
cheap,  recent  arrivals  being  unusually 
heavy,  and  quinces  are  offered  at  easy 
prices.  A  few  pomegranates  are  coming 
in.  All  lines  of  grapes  are  lower,  and 
offerings  of  cheap  wine  grapes  are  in- 


creasing. 

Watermelons,  per  doz  $  1.25@  2.00 

Cantaloupes,  standard  crate.  1.00@  1.25 

Nutmegs,  box    25@  50c 

Raspberries,  chest   4.50®  8.00 

Blackberries,  chest    2.50®  4.00 

Strawberries,  chest    3.00®  4.00 

Huckleberries.  lb   8®  12c 

Apples — 

Fancy  Gravensteins,  box..$  1.00®  1.65 

Choice    60c@  1.00 

Other  varieties    1.00®  1.25 

Peaches,  lug  box    75c@  1.00 

Small  box    40®  65c 

Plums,  crate    50@  65c 

Figs,  drawer    40®  75c 

Pears,  Bartlett,  box    1.00®  1.50 

Other  varieties   75c@  1.00 

Quinces,  box    60®  85c 

Grapes — 

Muscat,  crate    60®  75c 

Isabella    85c@  1.00 

Other  varieties   40®  65c 

Pomegranates,  box    50®  75c 


^      Dried  Fruits. 

The  market  for  several  lines  continues 
rather  quiet,  and  local  packers  are  quot- 
ing still  lower  prices  on  ai)ples,  figs,  and 
peaches.  Figs,  however,  are  said  to  be 
already  pretty  well  cleaned  up,  and  con 
ditions  in  general  seem  'favorable  for 
more  strength  in  the  peach  market,  as 
inquiries  from  the  trade  all  over  the  cotin 
try  are  increasing.  The  only  really  strong 
feature  of  the  market  at  present  is  prunes, 
for  which  there  has  been  a  strong  export 
demand.  The  i)ackers  have  been  com- 
pelled to  get  into  the  market,  and  as  the 
growers  are  still  firm  in  their  views,  it 
is  impossible  to  get  anything  under  5i...c. 
A  price  of  6c  is  reported  in  some  parts 
of  the  country,  but  is  not  confirmed  by 
local  packers.    Large  sizes,  however,  arc 


Vital  Questions  that 
Engage  the  Attention 

 OF  THE  

Prospective  Irrigator 

The  first  and  most  Important  is 
the  cost.  Not  cost  as  related  to 
cheapness  of  equipment,  but  cost 
per  year  for  Irrigating. 

The  cost  per  acre  for  getting  tlie 
water  on  the  land  varies  with  loca- 
tion and  depends  largely  on  the 
surface. 

Yet  many  salesmen  would  lead 
the  farnii  r  to  believe  tliat  tlie  cost 
of  the  pump  is  a  large  fai  tor  in  tlii.s. 
Do  not  be  mi.sled  li.v  sucli  state- 
ments. 


The  important  factor  is  the  cost 
of  pumping,  whetlier  you  use  .gas 
engine  or  motor.  This  e.vpense  con- 
tinues year  after  year,  and  is  the 
principal  item  to  investigate.  Tl)e 
points  to  observe  Is  tlie  simplicity 
of  tlie  pump  selected.  Automatic 
devices  are  sure  to  come  to  grief, 
and  greatly  increase  the  cost  of 
pumping.  The  pump  to  choose  i.s 
one  that  has  no  delicate  parts  to 
cut  or  wear  and  that  is  built  witli 
plenty  of  metal.  carefully  dis- 
tributed, a  rigid  sliaft  and  large  oil 
reservoirs.  Kurh  a  pump  will  last  a 
lifetime,  will  pump  as  much  water 
five  years  after  installation  as  the 
first  season,  and  will  do  it  witli  the 
same  amount  of  power,  and.  wlien 
carefully  designed.  pump  more 
water  with  less  power  than  any 
otlier  type. 

l»ow  Centrifugal  Pumps  were  de- 
signee! to  meet  tliese  conditions.  ICx- 
amine  one  and  satisfy  yourself.  T><iw 
Pumps  have  a  firm  behind  them 
that  have  l)uilt  noiliing  but  pumps 
for  the  last  thirty-seven  years.  l>ow 
I'unips  are  tlie  only  pumi)s  made  on 
the  racilic  Coast  tlial  are  liuilt  from 
raw  material  to  Hnislied  article  un- 
tler  ime  .supervision.  Wlien  you  buy 
a  Dow  I'ump  you  pay  one  manufac- 
turing profit.  An.v  difTerence  in 
priee  is  given  .vou  in  i(uaiity.  Dow 
Pumps  liave  hien  used  in  more  im- 
portant Western  Installations  than 
an.v  other  pump  on  tlie  market.  A 
list  wouiil  be  a  histor.v  of  Pacific 
Coast  engineering. 

All  we  ask  is  that  you  visit  our 
1ms  Angeles  or  .San  Francisco  show 
rooms.  The  decision  as  to  who 
builds  the  best  pump  will  be  left  to 
you. 

GEO.  E.  DOW  PUMPIHG 
ENGINE  CO. 

412  Sheldon  Bldg.     San  Francisco 
233  So.  Los  Angeles  St. 
Los  Angeles 


THE  REAL  ESTATE 
BUSINESS 

Taught  bv  mail.  A  thorough,  prac- 
tical and  legal  training  given.  Upon 
graduation  students  are  appointed 
Special  Representatives  of  our  Com- 
pany to  act  for  us  in  their  territory 
and  co-operate  with  us  in  the  sell- 
ing and  exchanging  of  properties. 
Complete  equipment  furnished  to 
start  you  in  business.  Write  for 
free  booklet  and  terms. 

NATIONAL  CO-OPERATIVE  REALITY  CO. 

7(51-76.3  Puetflc  Blclg.. 
San  Fraucisco.  Cal. 
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seen  to  be  very  scarce,  and  some  advance 
can  doubtless  be  obtained  for  such  stock. 
Apricots  are  firm,  but  dull  at  present  quo- 
tations, as  buyers  and  sellers  are  con- 
iderably  apart  in  their  views.  Reports 
on  peaches  are  conflicting.  Packers  are 
evidently  trying  to  bring  prices  down,  but 
the  growers  are  in  no  hurry  to  sell,  and 
a  more  active  demand  is  reported  in  some 
parts  of  the  country.  There  is  very  little 
movement  of  raisins,  though  the  feeling 
in  the  market  is  firmer,  owing  to  a  poor 
beginning  of  the  drying  season.  The  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  says: 

"The  market  for  1911  California  prunes 
has  received  an  additional  upward  impe- 
tus by  renewed  inquiry  from  Europe,  es- 
pecially France  and  Germany,  which  is 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  crops  in 
France,  Bosnia  and  Servia  are  turning 
out  even  shorter  than  had  been  expected. 
There  are  few  sellers  who  are  willing  to 
sell  straight  cars  of  40s  and  none  who 
would  consider  bids  of  less  than  7c  basis 
f.  o.  b.  Coast.  The  sizes  from  100s  down 
are  scarce  on  this  crop,  and  there  is  not 
a  little  inquiry  for  them,  but  the  views 
of  holders  restrict  business. 

"Apricots  are  dull  and  the  market  on 
the  Coast  appears  to  be  easy.  Offerings 
liave  been  made  from  one  quarter  at  14c 
f.  o.  b.  California  for  equal  quantities  of 
Southern  fruit  in  choice,  extra  choice  and 
fancy.  Peaches  seem  to  attract  little  at- 
tention from  the  trade  here,  but  advices 
from  the  Coast  are  to  the  effect  that  while 
some  packers  are  trying  to  depress  the 
market,  the  underlying  conditions,  based 
on  the  shortage  in  this  year's  crop,  are 
strong  and  that  higher  prices  are  likely 
to  be  seen  in  the  near  future,  since  the 
distributing  trade  has  by  no  means  cov- 
ered its  normal  requirements  as  yet  and 
Coast  stocks  are  pretty  well  controlled." 
Evap.  Apples,  1911,  per  lb...    8    @  gi/l-c 

Apricots    13    @14  c 

Figs,  new  crop    5    @6  c 

Peaches,  new  crop   9    @  9%c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis,  new  crop 

contracts    5i/>c 

Pears,  new  crop   8    @9  c 

■  Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox    4    @  il'2C 

Thompson's  Seedless    6    @  6%c 

Seedless  Sultanas    5    @  5%c 


Citrus  Fruits. 

Oranges  are  still  going  East  from  the 
State  at  the  rate  of  about  20  cars  a  day, 
and  lemons  are  averaging  about  15  cars. 
The  Eastern  auctions  are  paying  good 
prices  for  good  fruit.  At  New  York  on 
Monday,  fancy  valencias  brought  from 
$4.40  to  $6.15  per  box,  choice  sold  for 
$4  to  $4.65,  and  standards  from  $l.S5  to 
$4.    Lemons  averaged  from  $4.55  to  $5.20. 

At  Boston,  on  the  same  date,  the  prices 
averaged  well  with.  New  York,  the  range 
being  from  $2.30  to  $4.35  per  box  for 
valencias. 

At  Philadelphia  the  prices  were  some- 
what lower.  Valencias  sold  for  $1.75  up 
to  $4.65,  and  lemons  averaged  from  $2.60 
to  $4.85  per  box. 

Total  shipments  from  southern  Califor- 
nia for  the  season  to  September  16  were: 
oranges,  36,032  cars;  lemons,  6328  cars. 

Valencia  oranges  and  grapefruit  are 
moving  fairly  well  in  the  San  Francisco 
market,  though  the  large  offerings  of  de- 
ciduous fruits  naturally  take  attention 
away  from  the  citrus  lines.  There  has 
also  been  a  very  fair  local  demand  for 
lemons  for  the  last  week.  Mexican  limes 
are  plentiful  and  lower. 
Valencias,  choice  to  fancy... $  3.50@  4.50 

Grapefruit   3.00(5)  4.00 

Limes    5.00@  5.50 

Lemons    1.50@  5.50 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

It  is  diflflcult  to  tell  anything  about  the 
outlook  for  walnut  prices,  but  the  crop 
is  said  to  be  in  good  shape  in  France,  as 
well  as  in  this  State.  The  spot  market, 
however,  is  bare.  Spot  almonds  are  still 
scarce,  and  new  crop  offerings  find  a  quiet 
but  steady  demand  at  about  the  quoted 
prices. 

Almonds,  1911  crop — 

Nonpareils    ISMiC 

1  X  L   1734c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   ley^c 

Drakes    14V2C 

Languedoc    14'/-.c 

Hardshells   8    @  SMiC 

Walnuts— Sottshell,  No.  1...  15  c 

Standard    141/20 

Softshell,  No.  2   11  c 

Budded    ITVsC 

HONEY. 

The  local  market  remains  quiet  and  fea- 
tureless, with  prices  steadily  held.  There 
is  a  very  fair  demand  through  the  coun- 
try, 6c  being  the  prevailing  price  for  good 


extracted  honey,  though  many  beemen  are 

holding  for  an  advance. 

Comb,  white   13    @15  c 

Extracted,  water  white    8    @  9  c 

Amber    7    @  7%c 

Off  grades    5    @6  c 

BEESWAX. 
Quite  a  lot  of  Manchurian  wax  has  ar- 
rived, but  is  not  moving  owing  to  suspi- 
cion as  to  its  quality.  Otherwise  there 
is  little  movement,  and  prices  are  about 
as  before. 

Light    28    @30  c 

Dark    23    @26  c 

HOPS. 

The  market  is  now  dull,  with  quotations 
almost  entirely  nominal.  Growers  who 
have  not  already  sold  are  in  no  hurry, 
and  many  name  40c  as  the  price  expect- 
ed, though  this  figure  has  not  been  paid 
for  a  week  or  so. 

1911  crop    35    @40  c 


SPECIAL  DECIDUOUS  MARKET 


Live  Stock. 

DRESSED  MEAT. 
Quite  a  lot  of  fat  beef  cattle  have  been 
marketed  recently  in  the  northern  moun- 
tain counties,  and  a  recent  sale  of  steers 
at  Big  Meadows  is  reported  at  10c.  Local 
prices  are  a  little  stronger  than  for  some 
time  past,  though  lambs  are  easy.  Large 
hogs  are  i)lentiful.  but  the  price  shows 
no  quotable  change.  Dressed  veal  is 
higher. 

Gross  weight: 

Steers:  No.  1    5i/i@  5'14c 

No.  2    5    @  51/4C 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1....    4^@  4V''C 

No.  2    4    @  414c 

Bulls  and  Stags    2    ©3  c 

Calves:   Light    61/2®  G%c 

Medium    6    @  614c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   TY4C 

150  to  250  lbs   714©  7i/>c 

100  to  150  lbs   7  c 

Small  prime  wethers   3%@  4  c 

Large  prime  wethers   3%@  4  c 

Ewes    31/4®  31/20 

Lambs    i%@  5  c 

Steers    8%@  914c 

Cows    7i/>@  814  c 

Heifers    71/2©  81/20 

Veal,  large   10    ©11  c 

Mutton:  Wethers    8    @  81/20 

Ewes    71/2®  8  0 

Lambs    10  @10i,l.c 

Hogs,  dressed    10y2@lli/2C 

WOOL, 

The  market  remains  largely  nominal 
pending  the  establishment  of  prices  on 
the  fall  clip.    Buyers  appear  to  be  taking 
very  little  interest  in  new  offerings. 
Spring  Clip — 

Choice  Southern,  Year's  sta- 

Xorthern,  year's  staple   14    ®16  c 

pie    10  @12i/2C 

7  months    8    @11  c 

Lambs,  spring    8    @10  0 

HIDES. 

The  market  remains  weak,  with  a  down- 
ward tendency  in  prices,  but  no  quotable 
change  has  so  far  been  made. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs. .  lli/>o 

Medium    11  0 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  IQV2C 
Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  IQi^c 
Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs..  91/.C 

Kip    II1/2C 

Veal    16  c 

Calf    16  0 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    17i/.@18i/.c 

Dry  Bulls    15i/>c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   18  @183/2C 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   19i/oC 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   23  @22%c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  0.85@  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos.  .  50@  75c 
Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos...       30@  50c 

Lambs    35@  50o 

HORSES. 

Recent  sales  have  been  within  the  range 
of  quotations,  which  are  somewhat  lower 
than  a  few  weeks  ago.  Full  values  are 
readily  obtained  for  good  heavy  stock  of 
the  more  desirable  classes,  and  there  is 
also  some  demand  for  ordinary  range 
horses,  though  more  have  been  coming  in 
than  could  well  be  disposed  of. 
Desirable  Drafters,  1700  lb.  up.$300@350 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   210@250 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   175(5)225 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs.  120(g)175 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250.  .  .  125@150 
Desirable  Farm  Mares   110@125 

Old  Mares    90(g)115 

MULES. 

200  lbs  $240(5)290 

100  lbs   200(5)225 

1000  lbs   165(5)190 

900  lbs   140(5)165 


Sacramento,  Cal.,  Sept.  16,  1911. 

The  following  gives  the  number  of  cars 
of  deciduous  fruit  shipped  from  all  points 
in  California  for  the  week  (seven  days) 
ending  Friday  morning,  September  15, 
1911,  as  furnished  by  the  California  Fruit 
Distributors: 

Peaches — 38i/>  cars.  This  shipment  was 
made  up  principally  of  Salways,  with  a 
few  Clings.  Placer  county  is  now  prac- 
tically done  with  both  varieties.  There 
are  still  a  few  Salways  left  in  one  or  two 
sections,  but  probably  there  will  not  be 
more  than  25  carloads  of  them  altogether. 
The  movement  therefore  is  practically 
ooncludea  for  the  season. 

Plums — 11%  cars.  This  shipment  is 
just  about  one-half  of  that  of  the  previous 
week.  There  are  very  few  plums  left,  and 
it  is  likely  that  the  coming  week  will 
see  their  finish. 

Pears — 65i/o  cars.  Bartletts  are  now 
nearly  gone.  Fall  and  winter  pears  are 
coming  forward  slowly,  but  will  be  in 
greater  evidence  the  next  two  weeks.  Fall 
pears  are  of  unusually  good  quality. 

Grapes — 508 14  cars.  It  is  probable  that 
shipment  of  this  variety  is  now  as  great 
as  it  will  be  at  any  time  during  the  sea- 
son. Tokays  continue  to  be  the  principal 
variety  offered,  although  there  are  still 
a  few  Cornichons  and  Malagas.  More  of 
both  varieties  would  he  available  if  the 
demand  justified.  Owing  to  the  very  low 
prices  prevailing  for  gi-apes  in  all  East- 
ern markets,  growers  are  generally  re- 
stricting their  shipments,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  there  will  be  considerably  less 
fruit  of  this  variety  forwarded  during 
the  coming  week  than  in  the  one  just 
passed.  Grapes  are  now  just  approaching 
their  full  maturity,  and  will  be  of  far 
better  quality  from  this  on  than  at  any 
previous  time  in  the  season. 

Total  shipments  to  Sept.  18,  8001  cars; 
total  shipments  to  same  date  in  1910,  9093 
cars. 

At  the  New  York  auctions,  Tuesday, 
Sept.  19,  the  following  prices  were  re- 
ceived: Bartlett  pears,  $2.00(@)2.75 ;  Mal- 
aga grapes,  85c(g)$1.15;  Italians,  $1;  El- 
berta  peaches,  65c;  Tokay  grapes,  80c@ 
$1.05;  Hardys,  $1.70;  Thompsons,  80c; 
d'Anjou,  extra  fancy  $3.15,  fancy  $2.70; 
choice  $2.30. 


UNIVERSITY  FARM  SHORT 
COURSES. 

{Continued  From  Page  247.) 


Science — Two  weeks,  October  30  to  No- 
vember 11. 

Horticulture,  Viticulture  an  Entomol- 
ogy— Two  weeks,  October  30  to  November 
IL 

The  attendance  last  year  was  156. 
Surely  there  are  enough  men  and  women 
vitally  interested  in  their  work  to  take 
as  many  as  200  to  Davis  this  year.  The 
writer  will  give  prompt  attention  to  in- 
quiries for  further  details,  and  may  be 
addressed  at  College  of  Agriculture, 
Berkeley,  California. 


The  Agricultural  Club  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  is  arranging  to  place 
a  bronze  bust  of  Professor  Eugene  W. 
Hilgard,  for  many  years  head  of  the  Ex- 
periment Station  at  Berkeley  and  of  the 
College  of  Agriculture  there,  in  the  new 
Agricultural  Building,  now  being  erected 
at  a  cost  of  $200,000. 


PUBUSHER'S  DtPARTMENT. 


New  advertisements  in  this  issue  will 
be  noticed  from  the  Oakdale  Milling  Co. 
who  offer  seed  oats;  the  West  India  Gar- 
dens, of  Pasadena,  feature  the  semitrop- 
ical  Fejoia;  G.  H.  Hopkins,  formerly  lo- 
cated at  Burbank,  has  moved  to  Tropico, 
where  he  has  his  berry  plants  ready  for 
distribution;  the  H.  C.  Shaw  Co.  of  Stock- 
ton has  two  advertisments  telling  of  its 
agricultural  implements.  This  is  one  of 
the  strong,  well-established  firms  of  the 
State  and  deserves  the  large  business  of- 
fered it. 


Since  moving  to  our  new  location  on 
Market  street  we  are  having  many  more 
callers,  also  we  notice  much  heavier  office 
sales  of  our  fruit  and  agricultural  books. 
We  are  now  well  fixed  to  take  care  of  all 
business  offered  and  will  be  pleased  to 
see  patrons  when  they  visit  San  Fran- 
cisco.   Come  in  and  get  acquainted. 


Irrigation 
Problems 

The  continunl  cleaning-out  of  weedy  ditches  Is 
ibut  one  of  tlie  di.sagreeable  and  expensive  features 
of  old-style  Irrigation  Methods. 

Why  waste  time  and  money  in  this  way,  or  in 
costly  experimenting,  when  the  experience  and  ad- 
vice of  Irrigation  Experts  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

The  "K.  T.  SYSTEM"  will  solve  this,  and  all  your 
Irrigation  Problems.  Just  ask  for  the  Gth  Edition 
of  our  Brown  Book  (free). 

TH  E  KELLAR-THOMASON  MFG.  COMPANY 

1234  EAST  28th  ST..  LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 


WIXXE  DISTILLATE  ENTGIINJES 


2-H.  P.  $75; 


The  Best  General  Utility  Engine  on  the  Market 
4-H.  P.  $125;  6-H.  P.  $160; 


8-B.  P.  $225. 


Guaranteed  for  6  years 
to  deliver  the 
actual  horse  power 
as  stamped  on  the 
name  plate. 


An  up-to-date  engine; 
snappy,  vigorous 
and  powerful. 
Simple,  reliable 
and  durable. 


WHY  PAY  HIGHER  PRICES  WHEN  WE  CAN  GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION 

Write  for  particulars,  stating  size  wanted 

NORMAN  B.  MILLER.  Machinery  Merchant 

7tli  Floor.  Hooker  &  Lent  Bdg..  503  Market  St..  San  Francisco 

PUMP  JACKS,  PUMPS.  BELTING.  ETC. 


Superior  Grain  Drills 

Plain  and  Fertilizing 

The  best  equipped  drill  offered  today. 
Sold  by  us  for  years.  Let  us  tell  you 
about  it  or  ask  your  dealer  to  order  one. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO.,  Stockton,  Cal. 
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MT.  DIABLO  CEMENT 

best  for  foundations,  dairy  floors,  fruit  dryer  floors,  etc.,  etc. 

SANTA  CRUZ  LIME 

best  for  bricklaying:  and  plastering:. 


MT.  DIABLO  O  LIME 


best  for  spraying  and  whitewashins:. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  AND  PRICES  ON  ALL  BUILDINQ  MATERIAL. 

HENRY  COWELL  LIME  &  CEMENT  COMPANY 

9  MAIN  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


3.DISC  SIZE 

THE  BENICIA-HANCOCK  DISC  PLOW 

"THAT  GOOD  PLOW 


CAN  YOU  BEAT  IT? 

A  Plow  which  pleases  every  farmer. 
One  which  is  built  exactly  right. 
One  which  is  easiest  to  operate. 
One  which  has  the  lightest  draft. 
One  which  has  the  fewest  parts. 
One  which  re<|uires  least  repairs. 
One  which  saves  both  time  and  money. 
One  that  is  cheapest  in  the  long  run. 

WHEN  BUYING  JUST  SAY  BENICIA=HANCOCK. 

FOR  PRICES  AND  PARTICULARS  WRITE 

BENICIA  IRON  WORKS,  Benicia,  Cal. 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
eontalna  many  new  and  valuable  Improvementa,  same 
being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  R-10,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


OOSH  MTENI  WtTEl  UUKd  VEITICAl  PUMP 


We  have  a  branch  in  bos  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

The  pump  can  be  seen  In  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 


KROGH  IVIAISJUKACXURIIMG  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


THE  IMPERIAL  LAND  GRADER 


The  only  grader  and  scraper  combined 
that  moves  earth  and  levels  the  ground 
perfectly  and  with  ease. 

GASOLINE  ENGINES. 
TRACTION  ENGINES. 


CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS. 
ELECTRIC  MOTORS. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  MACHINERY 
REPAIRS  ON  SHORT  NOTICE. 

DIXON  IRON  WORKS, 

DIXON,  CAL. 


GIVE  THE 
POMONA  PATENT 
PRESSURE  GATE 
A  TRIAL. 

No  rubber  or  wooden  facias 
to  rot  or  wear  out.  Abso- 
lutely water  tight  when 
cloaed.  Locking  niechaulam  In 
protected  afcalnnt  riut  or  clog- 
Klng  with  Hand  or  dirt.  Sim- 
ple In  oonHtruetlon.  Cheap  la 
price  and  aH  durable  an  aolld 
Iron. 

THE  LOCKING  DEVICE 
Is  the  simplest  made,  merely 
a  tapering  avrew  with  split 
tapering  nut  socket.  It  locks 
the  cover  In  any  desired  posi- 
tion or  locks  the  faces,  mak- 
ing an  ABSOLUTELY  WATEH 
TIfiHT  JOINT. 

TWO  FOOT  HANDLE  FUR- 
NISHBD  WITH  EVERY 
PRESSURE  GATE  FREE. 

ALSO  A  FULL  LINE  OF 
CIRCULAR  VALVES  FOR  OR- 
CHARD AND  ALFALFA  IR- 
RIGATION CARRIED  IN 
STOCK. 

Write  for  descriptive  circu- 
lar and  price  list. 


POMONA  MFG.  CO. 

POMONA.  CAL. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 


1  deal  direct  with  the  cousunier.  If  1  had  atjents  to 
sell  my  product  It  would  mean  that  I  must  add  to  my 
price  as  much  as  ihf  aKents'  commission  would  be.  My  lumber  is  brought 
direct  from  the  forest.  Latest  Improved  machinery.  Up-to-date  methods. 
Itcdwood  Tanks,  Plcklrm  Koxes,  I'each  Boxes,  Drying  Trays,  EgK  Cases  A 
tank  0  ft.  diameter,  2»i  ft.  deep,  *7.&0.  A  tank  6  ft.  diameter,  2%  ft.  deep.  Jib  60 
Larue  stcck  of  tanks  of  various  sizes  In  stock.  Anything  made  to  order  on 
short  notice. 


Spraying  tanks.  Grape  Stakes. 
R.  F.  WILSON.  447  W.  Main  St..  Stockton.  Cal. 


Tanks 


Tanks 


VINE  TANK.      144-154  Berry  St 


WINDELER'S  PLANING  MILL 

AND  COOPERAGE 

GEO.  WINDELER,  F»rop. 

Water  Tanks,  Wine  Tanks,  made  from  careftilly 
selected  stock  by  careful  and  experienced  work- 
men. "Tanks  that  are  well  made  last  a  long 
time."  It  win  pay  you  to  get  my  prices  before 
buying. 

GEO.  WINDELER. 

San  FrajDclsco.  CaL 


VATER  TANK. 
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Forty-first  Year. 


THE  CALIFORNIA  POTATO  CROP. 

Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  Mr.  D.  J.  WHITNEY. 

An  exceptionally  profitable  season  for  potato  growers  has  licen  enjoyed 
since  the  crop  of  1911  first  came  to  the  market;  prices  having  been  very 
S'ood  until  recently  and  are  quite  good  yet,  and  the  cpiestion  is  what 
they  will  be.  The  early  prices  were  due  to  the  scarcity  of  the  product, 
but  apparently  it  is  thought  the  supply  is  sufficiently  plentiful  to  justify 
the  lower  prices  that  the  grower  is  now  selling  for. 

Potatoes,  of  course,  are  one  of  the  staples  of  life ;  they  are  not  a  vege- 
table that  a  person  can  eat  more  of  or  do  without  to  a  very  great  extent. 
If  there  is  a  large  crop  few  more  can  be  eaten  because  they  are  plentiful 
and  cheap;  if  the  crop  is  short  they  will  still  be  less  expensive  than  almost 
any  other  food,  and  nearly  as  much  will  be  eaten  anyway;  the  difference 
vv  ill  simply  be  that  culls  and  all  will  be  sold,  that  less  waste  will  be  made, 
and  that  other  food  will  be  substituted  to  a  slight  extent.  In  case  that 
the  crops  are  very 
short  this  season 
the  i)rice  will  go 
as  high  as  it  did 
early  this  summer, 
but  sales  will  still 
be  made. 

Crops  Extreme- 
ly Short .  —  T  h  e  re 
are  two  things 
that  are  now  defi- 
nitely kiu)wn  that 
will  govern  pi'oS' 
])  c  c  t  i  ve  prices. 
Last  year  with  a 
ratlici'  short  crop 
tile  prices  soared 
nearly  to  the  ree- 
oi'd  iiiai'k.  a  ud  this 
year  the  shortage 
is  going  to  be  so 
great  that  that  of 
1!)1()-11  cannot 
compare  with  it. 
A  year  ago,  or  on 
September  1,  1910,  the  Tnited  States  Departn)ent  of  Agriculture  states 
that  there  was  70.5  per  cent  of  a  full  crop  avaMable,  only  8.4  per  cent 
less  th^n  normal.  This  year  there  was  at  the  same  time  only  59.8  per 
cent  of  a  full  crop,  which  makes  much  more  than  twice  the  shortage.  And 
if  this  is  so,  what  justification  is  there  for  prices  that  indicate  a  full  su}!- 
ply  during  the  rest  of  the  year?  We  may  be  like  the  P'rench  toymakers 
who  woke  up  one  morning  and  found  that  their  forest  had  all  been  use<l 
up,  no  wood  was  available  to  make  toys,  and  starvation  stared  them  in 
the  face.  The  only  ill  effect  from  a  similar  situation  here  would  be  that 
tliC  grower  would  get  much  less  for  his  crop  than  he  should  and  the  con- 
sumer would  pay  moderate  prices  fir.st  and  extremely  high  prices  at  the 
end  of  the  season.  Better  for  grower,  and  as  well  for  consumer,  if  prices 
are  moderately  high  all  the  way  along. 

The  Coast  Crop. — The  explaruition  for  present  moderate  prices  can  be 
accounted  for  as  a  reaction  over  the  high  prices  of  earlier  in  the  season, 
and  not  due  to  the  actual  prospects.  The  high  prices  were  due  to  early 
scarcity  and  as  soon  as  the  crop  was  ready  to  be  harvested  and  the  scarcity 
overcome  it  appeared  that  the  reason  for  high  i)rices  had  gone.  This  was 
especially  true  since  the  i)resent  croj)  in  this  State  has  been  up  to  standard 
and  the  acreage  as  large  as  usual.  Features  that  have  been  overlooked 
are  that  digging  has  progressed  at  a  very  rapid  rate,  leaving  much  less 
in  the  ground  than  usual  at  this  time  of  the  year  and  that  the  Eastern 


Harvesting  Potatoes  on  the  Reclaimed  Lands  ^ear  Stockton 


crop  is  in  very  bad  condition.  In  the  Northwest  the  crop  is  good  and  the 
acreage  slightly  larger  than  usual,  hut  this  is  more  than  offset  by  the 
great  shortage  elsewhere.  Even  in  Europe  the  considar  reports  show 
that  the  i)rospects  are  nnieh  below  normal. 

Prices  Higher  in  1910. — Combined  with  this  year's  short  crop  the  i)rices 
compared  with  those  of  a  year  ago  show  that  the  high  prices  of  last  winter 
and  spring  are  not  expected  by  growers  or  dealers,  unless  many  deals  are 
being  made  on  the  quiet.  Last  August,  with  a  larger  crop  than  this  year 
I'iver  potatoes  were  bringing  as  much  per  bo.x  as  is  obtaiiunl  for  a  sack 
now.  about  the  lowest  price  during  the  fail  being  from  65  to  90  cents  pei' 
box,  most  of  the  time  much  higher  prices  ruling.  Compared  with  this 
the  current  rate  of  85  cents  and  .+1.05  per  sack  will  do  practically  nothing 
to  curtail  consumption  and  make  present  supplies  last  as  they  should. 

Even  with  last  year's  larger  crop  and  fair  prices  there  was  a  much 
greater  shortage  here  by  spring  than  usual.  Before  the  California  crop 
was  ready  the  Oregon  supplies  were  practically  exhausted  and  districts 
as  far  east  as  ^Minnesota  were  drawn  upon,  in  spite  of  the  high  freight 

rates  on  such  a 
b  u  1  k  y  product. 
Texas  sent  numer- 
ous carloads  of 
early  potatoes 
through  the  State 
to  Oregon,  but 
w  a.  s  forced  t  o 
draw  u{)on  us  as 
soon  as  the.se  were 
exhausted.  This 
left  such  a  short- 
age in  the  East 
that  potatoes  were 
sent  in  large  inim- 
bers  not  only  to 
Texas,  but  also  in- 
to the  Mississippi 
valley,  this  keep- 
ing un  until  the 
Color  a,  d  o  crop 
came  in. 

Planting  P  r  e- 
vented. —  In  faci 
su|»plies  ^^•el■e  so 
short  before  the  spring  was  over  that  sufficient  seed  could  not  he  obtained 
to  increase  the  acreage  as  nuich  as  many  growers  wished  and  nuich  plant- 
ing stopped  because  nothing  fit  to  put  in  the  ground  could  be  secui'ed. 
and  a  similar  condition  seems  to  be  confronting  us  this  year. 

This  does  not  necessarily  indicate  that  as  good  profits  will  be  secui'cd 
in  1912  as  in  1911,  but  it  is  a  pretty  good  indication  that  the  nnm  that  can 
get  a  lot  of  early  potatoes  on  the  mai'ket  next  year  will  receive  high 
|ii'ices  foi'  t hem. 

Variation  Last  Year. — The  way  the  prices  tlo  go  up  when  it  is  known 
that  there  will  be  a  shortage  is  seen  by  the  history  of  the  season  of  1910-11, 
In  the  middle  of  August,  1910.  the  river  i)otatoes  were  selling  at  $1  to 
A1.15  per  box,  and  Salinas  i)otatoes  at  $1.10  to  $1.40  i)er  sack.  In  the 
middle  of  September  the  price  for  river  potatoes  was  !)()  cents  to  $1.05 
in  October  and  November  65  to  90  cents,  the  latter-  part  of  November  90 
cents  to  $1.10,  in  the  middle  of  December  $1.35  per  sack,  in  Jaiuuiry  and 
February  $1.60  to  $l.i)0,  and  from  that  they  went  to  $2.50  to  $2.70  in 
May  and  June. 

Tli(>re  seems  no  ap])aren1  reason,  except  the  fact  that  consumi)t  ion 
v.'ould  hav(!  been  curtailed  somewhat,  why  modei'ately  high  prices  should 
not  have  ruled  during  all  this  ])eriod,  and  with  double  the  shortage  this 
year  there  appears  to  be  no  good  reason  why  still  higher  prices  slioidd 
not  rule  now. 
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California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  I'AciFic  KuRAL  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  M.,  Sept.  26,  1911 : 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

T 

.34 

1.08 

64 

46 

Red  BlufI  

.60 

.64 

.63 

90 

48 

Sacramento  

T 

T 

.28 

92 

50 

San  Francisco .. 

T 

T 

.21 

64 

50 

San  Jose  

00 

00 

.30 

84 

44 

Fresno  

T 

r 

.16 

94 

50 

Independence... 

00 

.10 

.12 

84 

50 

San  Luis  Obispo 

.02 

.02 

.38 

72 

44 

Los  Angeles  

00 

T 

.02 

84 

54 

San  Diego  

00 

.12 

.02 

76 

58 

The  Week. 

Nothing  iiiori'  than  dust-marking  .showers  have 
yet  reached,  the  valleys,  though  on  upper  coast 
and  mountain  the  changing  .season  has  brougiit 
somewhat  ek^arer  tokens  of  its  progress.  On  the 
rich  low  lands  some  frost  injury  has  been  wrought 
upon  potatoes  and  beans.  Otherwise  the  delight- 
ful autumn  weather,  with  clear  sky  and  heat 
enough  for  crop-endings,  has  prevailed.  We  have 
urged  ])reparations  for  more  wintry  doings  and 
more  exact  knowledge  of  their  ai)i)roach.  "We  are 
hiterested  in  the  announcenment  that  in  an  effort 
to  improve  the  weather  service  for  the  protection 
of  Fresno  county  crops,  W.  E.  Bennett,  the  local 
(iovernnient  forecaster,  has  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  installing  a  telephone  weather  service. 
Fifteen  branch  stations  will  be  established  in  the 
county  and  the  fanners  can  learn  the  daily 
weather  predictions  by  telej)hoiiing  these  i)laces. 
In  the  past  the  system  has  been  bulletin  boards  at 
rural  postoffices  and  rain  flags.  There  is  no  reason 
why  these  l)ranches  should  not  develop  into  rural 
iiitorination  bureaus  on  all  interesting  subjects. 
Nearly  all  "centrals"  can  do  something  in  that 
line  now  and  baseball  scores  are  legal  tender 
everywhere  along  hello  lines.  Why  not  give  the 
first  news  of  the  success  of  the  women's  voting 
amendment  that  way  on  the  morning  of  October 
11.'  That  may  not  be  neces.sary.  but  we  expect 
everyone  to  vote  for  it  on  the  preceding  day,  and 
other  things  which  are  not  so  certain  can  be  easily 
announced.  Mrs.  Jones  could  be  advised  before- 
hand of  the  coming  of  her  visitors,  for  "central" 
would  know  evryone  who  passes  and  where  every- 
one is  going.  Anyone  could  be  advised  if  "that 
cussed  breachy  cow  of  mine  has  come  up  that 
way."  Such  a  branch  could  also  handle  picnic 
invitations  and  announcements  of  all  kinds.  We 
are  quite  delighted  at  the  prospect.  It  will  begin 
with  the  weather — nearly  everything  does — but 
it  will  be  a  dull  thing  if  it  gets  no  further  than 
that. 

Canarda  Saved  From  Hungry  Invasion. 

Now  that  Mr.  Kudyard  Kipling  has  rescued  the 
soul  of  Canada  from  the  grip  of  the  American 
devil  (for  the  reciprocity  liberal ists  were  beaten 
out  of  their  boots  at  last  week's  election)  we  can 
only  suggest  that  he  has  plenty  of  soul-saving 
work  to  do  nearer  home,  lie  scared  the  Canadians 
nearly  to  death  with  his  cry  that  Americans  were 


starving  on  their  own  land  and  planned  to  gnaw 
at  the  spiritual  entrails  of  Canada  as  the  vulture 
Fletcherized  the  interior  of  Prometheus.  And  his 
cry  .saved  Canada  just  as  Rome  was  once  saved, 
and  we  are  glad  of  it — therefore  we  condone  all 
Mr.  Kipling's  oft'ences  except  his  l.ving  about  the 
United  States.  As  he  has  circulated  the  false  re- 
port that  Americans  "have  so  dissipated  their  own 
resources  that  even  before  national  middle  age 
they  are  driven  to  seek  virgin  fields  for  cheai)er 
food  and  living,"  it  is  only  proper  penance  that 
he  should  now  address  himself  to  saving  Great 
Britain  from  industrial  mastery  by  Germany.  Is 
such  work  needed? 

In  the  section  of  Economics  at  the  British  Asso- 
ciation last  month,  Mr.  Sigi.sniund  Stein  read  a 
j.aper  in  which  he  said:  "England  had  entirely 
given  herself  up  to  niaimfaeture,  to  the  neglect  of 
agriculture,  while  Continental  countries  like  Ger- 
many, where  industry  and  manufacture  had  in- 
creased and  improved  at  the  same  pace  as  ours, 
had  not  neglected  agriculture.  The  question  of 
employment  was  at  the  present  moment  a  very 
pressing  problem  indeed.  There  were  1,065,64-3 
people  in  the  United  Kingdom  under  poor  relief  in 
1910."  And  after  discussing  the  sugar  industry, 
showing  that  Great  Britain  was  buying  $125,000,- 
000  worth  of  sugar  which  they  could  get  from 
home-grown  beets  just  as  Germany  does,  he  con- 
tinues: "Our  position  in  the  world  depends  upon 
maintaining  a  large  rural  popidation.  We  all  read 
the  sad  and  disquieting  accounts  of  the  depojtiila- 
tion  of  different  districts  in  our  i.slands.  This 
ever-increasing  exodus,  which  robs  the  country  ol 
the  best  healthy  working  men  and  w^omen  and  a 
sturdy  agricultural  population,  and  drives  them 
into  other  countries  where*  they  find  more  favor- 
able economic  conditions,  and  where  they  work  in 
competition  against  us,  could  be  stopped."  This 
\*  ould  seem  to  be  a  soulfnl  job  for  I\lr.  Kipling. 
Mr.  Rider  Haggard  does  not  weigh  much  against 
Mr.  Kipling  in  the  literary  scale,  but  we  have 
more  respect  for  Mr.  Haggard  because  he  is  work- 
ing earnestly  for  the  welfare  of  the  English 
laborer  and  to  advance  agriculture  which  wili 
make  him  busy  and  happy,  ilr.  Haggard  con- 
ducted a  long  personal  investigation  in  the  United 
States  to  secure  suggestions  of  ways  in  which  this 
"would  be  done  and  is  now  faithfully  trying  to 
apply  them.  Mr.  Kipling  calls  us  names  and  warns 
people  against  us.  Mr.  Haggard  seems  to  have  re- 
covered from  the  worst  attacks  of  his  imagination. 
^Ir.  Kipling  should  have  his  under  better  control. 


American  Interests  in  France. 

Well,  then,  why  not  hurry  up  reciprocity  with 
France?  As  the  Canadians  do  not  care  to  sell 
their  souls  to  this  nation  of  profligates  why  not 
buy  French  spirits  in.stead?  A  California  states- 
man proposes  this  balm  for  our  national  affec- 
tions after  this  mitten-stroke  from  the  chilly 
northern  beauty  and  surely  why  not  choose  an- 
other partner,  to  wit :  warm,  lovely,  reciprocating 
France?  It  would,  of  cour.se.  knock  our  wine 
industry  and  cripple  our  prune  and  walnut  in- 
dustries, and  all  that,  but  think  of  the  silks,  no- 
tions, and  cast-off  modes  which  France  wishes  to 
cover  us  with.  And  then,  so  much  greater  oppor- 
tunities are  appearing  in  France  for  rapid  Amer- 
icans. The  important  news  has  jtist  crossed  the 
cable  that  by  far  the  most  finished  racing  estab- 
lishment in  France  has  been  leased  by  Joseph 
Widener  of  Philadelphia.  The  lease  includes  the 
magnificent  property  of  Prince  Murat  at  historic 
Chantilly.  This  lease  puts  Widener  among  the 
first  men  of  France.  His  stables  are  finer  than 
those  of  W.  K.  Vanderbilt,  whether  at  Poissy  or 
Deauville.  Many  of  the  best  racehorses  have  been 
bred  at  Chantilly  and  they  will  form  a  splendid 


nucleus  for  Avhat  their  owner  is  endeavoring  to 
do — make  the  best  stable  of  racehorses  in  the 
world.  The  competition  among  the  Americans  in 
the  French  racing  field  is  also  heightened  by  the 
fact  that  August  Belmont  has  secured  the  services 
of  Samuel  Hildreth  as  trainer.  Young  Jockey 
Garner,  who  recently  went  over  from  New  York, 
has  broken  all  records  so  far  as  securing  a  big 
salary  and  bigger  commissions  on  winning  is  con- 
cerned. He  has  been  engaged  at  a  salary  of 
$10,000  a  year  and  ten  per  cent  of  his  winnings. 
He  claims  that  this  commission  will  more  than 
double  his  salary.  Here,  then,  is  the  true  line 
for  American  advancement.  There  would  be  noth- 
ing like  that  doing  in  Canada — now  nor  ever. 
On,  then,  the  race  for  reciprocity  with  France — 
]Mr.  Kipling's  winning  horse,  Pegasus,  barred. 

Agricttlture  in  Germany. 

.Si)eaking  of  Germany,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  agriculturist  has  political  power  com- 
mensurate with  his  economic  importance,  and  that 
the  government  is  not  allowed  to  overlook  that 
fact.  The  story  comes  that  the  Kaiser  became 
so  enthu.siastic  in  speaking  of  the  national  im- 
portance of  commerce  at  Hamburg  that  he  allud- 
ed to  commerce  "as  the  breath  of  the  national 
organism  without  which  it  would  be  but  a  life- 
less corpse."  which  was  a  little  redundant  but 
so  intelligible  that  the  agriculturists  felt  them- 
selves affronted  by  this  exaltation  of  commerce, 
though  nothing  has  been  said  or  insinuated  in 
disparagement  of  agriculture,  and  a  campaign  of 
such  vigor  was  started  in  the  agrarian  press  that 
his  majesty  found  it  expedient  in  a  speech  deliv- 
ered a  few  days  later  at  Stettin  to  pay  an  equally 
high  tribute  to  the  virtue  and  importance  of 
agriculture  and  "glorified  agriculture  as  the  back- 
bone of  the  state."  Even  though  it  was  an  after- 
thought, the  basic  character  of  agriculture  is 
quite  Avell  expressed  by  the  Kaiser's  late  simile, 
and  it  fortunately,  at  the  same  time,  keeps  his 
throne  level. 

A  Grain  Flurry. 

The  failure  of  reciprocity  naturally  sent  grain 
prices  scurrying  upward  all  over  the  central  West 
as  soon  as  the  Canadian  conservatives  won  against 
reciprocity.  How  much  actual  grain  there  is  in- 
A'olved  in  it  we  do  not  know.  It  was  probably 
for  the  most  part  a  ru.sh  to  cover  shorts  sold  in 
anticipation  of  reciprocitj',  for  the  report  is  that 
the  grain  gamblers  generally  played  the  Liberals 
to  win  and  put  into  effect  the  reciprocity  treaty, 
and  the  effect  of  the  news  from  across  the  North- 
ern border  was  to  cause  an  explosive  situation 
in  the  grain  pits,  send  the  price  of  cereals  bound- 
ing in  uncontrollable  style  in  the  wildest  market 
k'nown  for  months.  Naturally,  barley  was  sharp- 
ly affected,  and  that  is  the  grain  in  which  Cali- 
fornia growers  are  most  interested.  The  rise  in 
barley  is  apt  to  be  something  more  than  a  flurry 
for  maltsters  have  been  arranging  for  a  supply 
of  cheap  barley  from  Canada  which  they  will 
never  get  at  the  prices  contemplated.  It  is  not 
wonderful  that  the  price  rose  eight  cents  per 
bu.shel  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  California 
will  continue  to  be  in  the  barley  business  with 
large  brewing  points  in  the  Mississippi  valley — 
and  more  largely  in  it  when  the  Panama  Canal 
opens. 

California  Asters  for  President  Taft. 

President  Taft  accepts  the  death  shock  of  reci- 
procity philosophically.  "The  United  States," 
he  is  reported  to  have  said,  "will  continue  to  do 
bu.sine.ss  at  the  old  stand,"  in  spite  of  the  affront. 
This  makes  us  more  glad  that  California  is  get- 
ting ready  to  give  the  President  a  unique  wel- 
come next  month.    At  Pasadena  over  half  a  mil- 
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lion  asters,  red,  white,  and  blue,  are  to  be  used 
in  the  making  of  a  great  floral  flag  for  the  re- 
ception of  President  Taft  when  he  visits  the  city 
October  16.  The  flag  is  to  hang  over  the  table 
when  the  banquet  is  served,  and  it  is  expected 
to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  decorations  of  the 
kind  ever  conceived  or  assembled.  That  enough 
asters  may  be  available  at  the  proper  time,  all 
residents  who  have  plants — and  there  are  thou- 
sands— are  asked  by  the  Board  of  Trade  to  nurse 
them  along  in  such  a  way  that  the  buds  will  be 
ready  to  open  a  few  days  before  the  President '.s 
arrival.  The  President  will  find  the  aster  a  more 
popular  posy  here  than  at  the  East — judging  by 
the  way  the  Eastern  people  recently  handled  John 
Jacob. 

The  Schoolhouse  as  a  Social  Center. 

We  are  certainly  going  some  nowadays  with 
the  exaltation  of  the  school  as  a  chief  factor  in 
building  up  the  young  people  in  a  saving  interest 
in  their  rural  surroundings.  Now  the  school- 
house  is  also  getting  into  action  as  a  satisfying 
i'.gency  in  rural  life.  Mr.  E.  T.  Fairchild,  the 
Kansas  State  Superintendent  of  Instruction,  at 
Topeka,  says  he  has  the  remedy  that  will  pre- 
vent farmers  from  leaving  the  farm.  Kansas  has 
liad  more  than  its  share  of  trouble  in  this  respect. 
Farmers  who  own  farms,  after  making  enough  to 
insure  their  living  in  comfort,  have  been  moving 
to  town  in  order  to  have  near  neighbors  and  bet- 
ter social  advantages.  "There  is  no  sense  in 
those  schoolhouses  standing  idle  every  evening 
through  the  year,"  says  Mr.  Fairchild.  "There 
is  no  reason  why  the  schoolhouses  should  not  be 
open  two  or  three,  or  even  four,  nights  a  week. 
The  schoolhouse  should  be  the  social  center  of  the 
rural  community,  and  we  are  going  to  try  to 
make  it  so  in  Kansas."  There  is  another  inciden- 
tal advantage  in  the  plan :  it  will  give  us  better 
schoolhouses  in  the  countr3\  Many  people  do  not 
really  know  how  mean  the  inside  of  their  school- 
house  looks. 


Queries  and  Replies. 

Fertilizing  Prunes. 

To  the  Editor :  I  have  an  orchard  of  prunes, 
apricots,  and  cherries,  which  has  been  bearing 
since  it  matured,  some  thirty  years  ago,  without 
fertilization,  except  possibly  muddy  sediment 
from  occasional  irrigations  of  mountain  streams. 
Various  people  are  advocating  the  use  of  nitrates 
and  other  fertilizers.  Should  I  have  samples  of 
this  earth  analyzed  in  order  to  a.scertain  what 
the  soil  most  needs?  If  so.  will  you  give  instruc- 
tions as  to  the  quantity  of  a  sample  of  the  soil, 
how  near  the  surface  it  should  be  taken,  etc.? — 
Orchardist.  San  Jose. 

The  best  way  to  find  out  whether  your  trees 
need  fertilization  is  to  study  the  tree  and  the 
product  and  not  depend  upon  chemical  analysis 
of  the  soil.  If  your  trees  are  growing  thriftily 
and  have  sufficiently  good-sized  leaves  of  good 
color,  and  if  fruit  of  good  size  and  quality  is  ob- 
tained, it  is  not  necessary  to  think  of  fertiliza- 
tion. If  the  trees  are  not  satisfactory  in  all  these 
respects,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  determine 
whether  they  have  moisture  enough  during  the 
later  part  of  the  summer.  This  should  be  deter- 
mined by  digging  or  boring  to  a  depth  of  three 
or  four  feet  in  July  or  even  as  late  as  this.  The 
subsoil  should  be  reasonably  moist  in  order  to 
sustain  the  tree  during  the  coming  few  weeks 
when  strong  fruit  buds  for  the  coming  year  will 
be  finished.  If  you  are  sure  the  moisture  supply 
is  ample,  then  fertilization  either  with  stable  ma- 
nure or  with  commercial  fertilizers  containing 
especially  nitrates  and  phosphates  should  be  un- 
dertaken experimentally,  in  accordance  with  sug- 
gestions for  application  made  to  you  by  dealers  in 
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these  articles,  who  are  usually  well  informed  by 
observation.  When  you  have  the  tree  to  advise 
you  of  the  condition  of  the  soil,  you  do  not  need 
a  chemist,  although  if  the  tree  manifests  serious 
distress  and  is  unable  to  make  satisfactory  growth 
the  suggestions  of  a  chemist  may  be  very  helpful. 

Subduing  Devil  Grass. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  advise  me  if 
there  is  anything  that  will  eradicate  the  "Devil 
Grass"  when  it  once  gets  a  good  foothold  in  the 
liiwn  or  garden?  Hundreds  of  us  are  suffering 
the  loss  of  most  excellent  lawns  by  this  grass.  It 
seems  almost,  if  not  quite,  impossible  to  grub  it 
out — anyway,  in  doing  that,  the  lawn  is  destroyed. 
— Reader,  Los  Angeles. 

We  do  not  know  any  method  which  will  erad- 
icate the  grass  which  you  mention,  nor  any  ap- 
plication to  the  soil  which  will  not  also  render  it 
sterile  and  prevent  the  growth  of  any  other  use- 
ful plant.  Such  a  grass  can  be  kept  down  in  a 
field  by  sowing  alfalfa  and  making  every  condi- 
tion favorable  for  its  dense  growth,  but  this 
method  would  not  be  available  for  lawn  purposes. 
We  should  be  inclined  to  try  white  clover,  seed- 
ing heavily  and  using  plenty  of  water  after  the 
plant  ha.s  started  well  to  secure  as  dense  a  mat 
as  possible  and  to  keep  it  vigorously  growing. 
This  may  reduce  the  objectionable  grass  to  sub- 
jection, but  is  not  likely  to  eradicate  it. 

Fertilizing  Pear  Orchard. 

To  the  Editor :  I  have  a  pear  orchard  of  12 
acres  situated  on  heavy  valley  land.  The  trees 
are  15  years  old  and  have  fruited  heavily  for 
years  and  have  never  been  fertilized.  What  is 
the  best  fertilizer  for  the  same,  and  when  is  the 
best  time  to  apply  it?  I  intend  planting  rye  to 
plow  under  in  the  spring,  but  thought  possibly 
the  fertilizer  should  be  applied  first.  This  or- 
chard is  flooded  for  possibly  a  week  during  heavy 
rains  to  a  depth  of  a  foot. — Grower,  Ukiah. 

If  you  have  stable  manure  available,  nothing 
could  be  better  for  the  feeding  of  the  trees  and 
for  its  mellowing  etfeet  upon  your  heavy  soil. 
Application  can  be  made  at  once,  to  be  worked 
into  the  land  when  the  rye  is  sown.  It  will  help 
the  trees  and  give  you  more  rye  which  in  the  end 
will  help  the  trees.  If  you  have  no  stable  manure 
available,  what  is  called  by  the  dealers  a  "com- 
plete fertilizer"  for  orchard  purposes  is  what 
you  should  use  and  apply  it  when  you  work  the 
land  for  rye. 

Reclaiming  Olive  Trees. 

To  the  Editor :  I  am  located  on  a  5-acre  ranch 
near  Lakeside,  San  Diego  county,  and  have  about 
half  the  area  in  olive  trees  which  have  grown  up 
around  the  old  stumps.  They  are  quite  large  trees 
and  some  of  them  have  six  or  eight  trunks.  I 
wish  to  know  whether  I  should  cut  away  all  but 
one  trunk  or  let  them  alone.  There  are  some  of 
the  trees  with  small  olives ;  others  none. — Begin- 
ner, Lakeside. 

If  the  olive  trees  which  were  originally  planted 
were  trained  at  first  and  still  have  a  good  trunk 
and  tree  form,  the  suckers  which  have  intruded 
from  below  should  be  removed.  If,  however,  the 
trees  have  been  allowed  to  grow  many  branches 
from  below,  so  that  there  is  really  no  single  tree 
remaining,  it  would  be  better  to  make  a  selection 
of  four  or  five  of  the  best  shoots  and  grow  the 
trees  in  large  bush  form,  shortening  in  the  higher 
growth  so  as  to  bring  the  fruit  within  easier  reach 
and  reduce  the  cost  of  picking.  You  can  also 
develop  a  single  .shoot  into  a  tree  as  you  suggest. 
Of  course,  you  must  determine  whether  the  trees 
as  thej'  now  stand  are  of  a  variety  which  is  worth 
growing.  If  they  are  all  bearing  very  small  fruit, 
it  would  be  a  question  whether  they  were  worth 
keeping  at  all,  because  grafting  on  the  kind  of 
growth  which  you  describe  would  be  unlikely  to 
yield  satisfactory  tree  forms,  though  you  might 
get  a  good  deal  of  fruit  from  them. 
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Pruning  Peaches. 

To  the  Editor :  Will  you  inform  me  if  it  would 
be  a  good  plan  to  prune  my  peach  orchard  as 
soon  as  October  1?  I  did  not  prune  last  spring, 
for  an  experiment,  and  the  trees  are  breaking 
down  with  fruit.  I  want  to  prune  them  as  soon 
as  I  get  the  fruit  off,  if  it  would  be  the  right 
thing  to  do.  I  am  a  beginner  in  the  fruit  bu.siness. 
What  kind  of  fertilizer  would  be  the  best  to 
use  to  make  the  peach  trees  bear  well  another 
year  and  when  to  use  it  ?  The  trees  are  past  three 
years  old  and  in  good  healthy  condition.  Will 
pears  do  any  good  to  graft  them  onto  the  peach, 
or  will  plums  do  well  on  the  peach?  How  soon 
ought  they  to  bear  when  grafted  on  the  peach 
when  the  peach  is  past  three  years  old? — J.  B.  C. 
Empire.  , 

It  is  usually  better  to  prune  peach  trees  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  winter,  because  the  bark  is 
so  apt  to  dry  and  the  stub  to  die  back  if  long 
exposed  to  dry  air,  as  is  likely  to  be  the  case  in 
the  late  fall  and  early  winter.  Still,  probably  no 
great  amount  of  harm  would  be  done,  providing 
all  large  cuts  are  covered  with  paint  to  prevent 
drying  out.  But  the  pruning  ought  not  to  be 
done  unless  the  leaves  are  drooping  and  have  fin- 
ished their  season's  work. 

A  complete  fertilizer,  containing  nitrogen,  phos- 
phoric acid  and  potash,  containing  nitrogen,  phos- 
tree,  and  any  dealer  of  fertilizers  can  furnish  you 
these  preparations.  We  should  be  sure,  however, 
that  the  trees  need  fertilizing  now  before  making 
such  an  investment.  If  they  are  in  vigorous 
growth  and  bearing  well,  as  your  letter  seems  to 
indicate,  fertilization  need  not  be  undertaken  un- 
til later  when  the  trees  will  come  to  need  it. 

Pears  cannot  be  grafted  on  peaches.  Plums 
generally  do  well  grafted  on  the  peach  stock,  and 
if  the  grafts  are  taken  from  bearing  trees,  should 
come  into  fruit  the  second  season.  The  peach  is 
more  difficult  to  graft  than  other  fruit  trees,  be- 
cause of  the  drying  back  of  the  bark.  You  have 
to  be  extra  careful  in  the  waxing  and  be  sure  that 
the  waxing  remains  good  until  the  growth  starts 
out  well  the  following  summer. 

Rye  in  California. 

To  the  Editor :  Kindly  state  which  kind  of  rye 
you  find  the  hardiest,  the  best  yielding,  and  the 
best  hay  varieties  in  your  State. — Farmer,  Oregon. 

Rye  is  the  least  grown  of  all  the  cereals  in  ('ali- 
fornia,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  no  attention  has 
been  paid  to  selection  of  varieties.  That  which 
is  produced  is  "just  rye,"  of  some  common  vari- 
ety whch  came  to  the  State  years  ago  and  still 
remains.  No  rye  is  grown  for  hay,  as  the  tough- 
ness of  the  stem  renders  it  undesirable  for  that 
purpose.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  rye  grown 
for  winter  feeding.  This  is  grown  in  the  foothills 
I'rincipally  and  it  serves  an  excellent  purpose,  but 
it  is  fed  off  before  approaching  maturit.y. 

New  Zealand  Flax. 

To  the  Editor :  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  where 
I  can  obtain  information  about  Phormium  tenax 
(New  Zealand  flax),  which  I  see  by  a  recent  ar- 
ticle is  imported  to  San  Francisco  in  large  quan- 
tities .yearly  for  nuiking  cordage  and  binder  twine, 
and  is  said  also  to  be  the  best  of  bee  pa.sture. 
Can  I  get  the  plants  on  the  Coast,  and  is  Califor- 
nia soil  and  climate  adapted  to  the  culture? — 
Enquirer,  Oakland. 

Xew  Zealand  flax  grows  admirably  in  the  coast 
region  of  (California.  It  has  been  growing  on 
the  University  grounds  for  the  last  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years,  and  you  will  find  it  in  nearly  all 
the  public  parks  and  in  private  gardens,  for  it  is 
a  very  ornamental  perennial.  You  can  get  plants 
in  any  quantity  from  the  California  nurserymen 
and  florists.  It  produces  plenty  of  leaves,  but 
we  should  doubt  whether  it  is  floriferous  enough 
for  bee  pasturage  except  where  it  occurs  wild 
over  a  large  acreage.  You  could  get  vastly  more 
honey  from  other  plants  grown  for  that  purpose. 
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How  to  Judge  Horticultural 

Novelties. 


By  Mr.  LrriiEu  Bt  uh.vnk,  of  Santa  Kosa. 

I  The  opinions  of  a  leader  in  any  activity  con- 
cerninfj:  the  way  his  work  should  he  judged  is  al- 
ways interesting.  The  interest  increases,  usually, 
if  it  can  be  inferred  that  the  statement  is  more 
or  less  an  answer  to  criticism  and  misrepresenta- 
tion. This  sort  of  an  ex-parte  declaration  is  al- 
ways welcome  if  a  man's  work  justifies  public 
attention.  It  may  give  new  points  of  view  and 
new  facts.  Such  we  find  in  a  discussion  of  tlu' 
way  to  judge  novelties  which  Mr.  Luther  Burbank 
lias  just  publi.shed  and  from  which  we  draw  to 
the  limit  of  our  immediate  capacity. — Editok.J 

Limitations  of  Adaptation. — It  is  very  rare  that 
a  fruit  variety  of  any  kind  will  thrive  under  all 
conditions  of  soil,  climate,  and  locality.  No  fruit 
thrives  equally  well  in  all  parts  of  the  Ignited 
States,  even.  Two  or  three  of  the  ancient  Euro- 
pean and  early  American  standards  approach  this 
cosmopolitan  tendency.  The  old  Bartlett  pear 
thrives  fairly  i)erhaps  in  half  the  States  of  the 
Union,  the  Ben  Davis  and  the  Rhode  Island  Green- 
ing apples  thrive  over  a  large  territory,  perhaps 
including  nearly  one-third  of  the  United  States, 
though  their  usefulness  as  standard  varieties  is 
very  nnieh  more  limited. 

Among  the  older  plums  the  Wild  Goose  type, 
though  not  of  superior  quality,  thrives  widely. 
Among  ]ieaehes.  the  types  which  thrive  best  in 
the  Soutli  and  West  are  generally  worthless  in  the 
Northern  States.  The  same  state  of  affairs  exists 
with  grapes,  apricots,  almonds,  oranges,  lemons, 
olives,  figs,  prunes,  and  cherries,  strawberries  and 
other  berries.  The  old  hardy  Concord  grape 
thrives  as  generally  as  any  among  grapes,  but  the 
territory  on  which  it  is  grown  as  a  standard  vari- 
ety is  quite  limited. 

When  we  extend  our  study  of  fruits  from  a 
narrow  local  point  to  a  more  comprehensive  view 
of  the  whole  subject,  it  is  at  once  seen  that  suc- 
cess in  tiie  production  of  fruit  depends  upon  the 
most  delicate  adjustments  of  soil  and  climate  and 
locality,  and  that  certain  varieties  which  are  a 
success  in  one  locality  may  be,  and  often  are.  a 
complete  failure  a  few  miles  distant,  or  near  l)y 
on  a  different  soil  or  at  a  different  elevation. 

No  one  variety  of  fruit  can  be  grown  every- 
where. This  fact  seems  too  plain  even  to  be  men- 
tioned. 

What  Burbank  Has  Done. — From  having  made 
a  life  study  of  these  conditiojis,  and  having  pro- 
duced several  millions  of  new  fruits,  using  in  this 
constructive  architectural  work  nearly  or  quite 
four  liunilred  species  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
varieties,  all  in  the  constant  effort  to  eliminate 
faults  and  substitute  virtues,  these  observations 
have  been  most  deeply  impressed,  and  all  intelli- 
gent, progressive  fruit  growers  are  now  aware  of 
some  of  the  benefits  conferred  by  this  enormously 
(  xpeiisive  work,  a  work  such  as  no  man  or  bod.v 
01  men,  community  or  even  government  has  under- 
taken, much  less  carried  to  a  successful  issue. 

Nearly  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars 
of  my  own  private  earnings  in  other  liiu's  have 
i)een  used  in  this  work,  not  one-tenth  of  which  has 
ever  been  received  in  return,  nor  was  it  expected, 
as  few  originators  of  new  plants  have  ever  made 
it  pay  themselves,  no  matter  how  many  untold 
millions  their  work  may  have  been  of  benefit  to 
others.  No  patent  can  be  obtained  on  any  im- 
provement of  plants,  and,  for  one,  I  am  glad  that 
it  is  so.  The  reward  is  in  the  joy  of  having  done 
good  work,  and  the  impotent  envy  and  jealousy  of 
those  who  know  nothing  of  the  labor  and  sacrifices 
necessary,  and  who  are  by  nature  and  cultivation, 
kickers  rather  than  lifters. 

Happening,  however,  to  be  endowed  with  a  fair 
business  capacity,  I  have  so  far  never  been  strand- 
<"d,  as  have  most  others  who  have  attempted  sim- 
ilar work  even  on  an  almost  infinitely  smaller 
scale. 

It  takes  nearly  as  long  and  is  far  more  difficult 
to  adapt  the  average  grower  of  fruits  tq  the  price- 
less qualities,  characters  and  values  of  a  new  and 
unique  fruit  than  to  adapt  a  new  fruit  to  the  real 
wants  of  the  grower.    These  facts  have  both  a 


ludicrous  and  a  pathetic  interest ;  it  nuist  neces- 
sarily take  four  or  five  years  to  fairly  test  new 
fruits  in  a  warm  climate,  and  sometimes  ten  in  a 
more  iidiospitable  one,  and  where  fruits  arc  not 
as  well  known  and  extensively  grown. 

The  Burbank  Plum,  when  first  introduced  was, 
by  dealers  and  shippers,  canners  and  dryers,  gen- 
erally pronounced  as  "not  like  other  plums,"  and 
they  would  have  none  of  it;  but  although  geiu^r- 
ally  introduced  less  than  twenty  years  ago,  it  is 
perhaps  today  more  widely  known,  more  thor- 
oughly cosmopolitan,  and  more  generally  grown 
than  any  other  ]>lum  of  any  name  or  kind  produced 
either  by  nature  or  b.v  the  scientific  experiments 
of  man  since  the  dawn  of  history ;  growing  both 
where  other  plums  can  and  where  they  cannot  be 
grown,  thriving  well  in  CaiKida  or  Brazil,  Japan  or 
Africa,  Borneo  or  Argentina,  Russia  or  New  Zea- 
land. Hundreds  of  better  plums  have  since  been 
l)roduced  on  my  experiment  farms,  and  two  of 
these  are  described  in  this  circular,  and  more  will 
be  offered  later. 

The  Burbank  Crimson  Winter  Rhubarb  met  with 
fiat  failure  in  interesting  anybody,  simply  because 
it  had  absolutely  new  and  unique  qualities  which 
were  at  first  wholly  unappreciated.  Today  nearly 
all  rhubarb  growers  in  warm  climates  recognize  it 
as  the  best  and  most  profitable  of  all  rhubarbs, 
and  it  is  without  doubt  the  most  valuable  vegeta- 
ble introduced  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
turv.  Fortunes  have  been  made  and  are  still  be- 
ing made  from  it  in  California  and  also  in  Florida. 
It  has  been  rightly  named  "The  IMortgage  Lifter." 
Chief  Forester  of  the  English  Government  for 
Africa  re])orts  that  at  Cape  Town,  where  all  other 
rhubarbs  had  been  a  comj)lete  failure  for  two  hun- 
dred ,vears,  the  Burbank  Crimson  Winter  is  a 
complete  success,  as  it  has  later  proved  to  be 
throughout  all  of  Africa,  where  it  is  being  gen- 
erally introduced  by  the  government  ofTicials.  Bur- 
bank's  Giant  is  a  great  improvement  over  all 
others,  excelling  the  original  Crimson  Winter  Rhu- 
barb at  least  400  per  cent.  This  is  becoming  even 
more  popular,  if  possible.  It  will  produce  stalks 
of  most  delicious  flavor  throughout  the  whole  year, 
oufyielding  any  of  the  older  rhubarbs  at  least 
three  to  one.  Other  greatly  improved  new  ones 
are  now  also  offered.  These  varieties  cannot  suc- 
ceed in  a  cold-winter  climate. 

The  Burbank  potato,  which  was  ])roduced  on 
my  old  home  place  in  IMassachusetts  in  1873 — 
nearly  fort.y  years  ago — received  little  attention 
at  first,  but  today  is  grown  each  season  by  the 
million  bushels.  ^lany  hundreds  of  new  varieties 
of  potatoes  have  been  introduced  since,  but  the 
Burbank  is  more  and  more  extensively  grown  as 
a  main  crop.  One  of  the  best  known  horticul- 
turists of  America  agre(»s  with  others,  that  the 
Burbank  is  of  late  gradually  but  surely  taking 
the  lead  of  all  other  varieties  in  Iowa.  ^lichigan. 
Wisconsin,  I'tah.  Missouri,  and  in  the  States  of 
Oregon  and  Washington  it  is  now  the  universal 
standard,  and  in  our  own  State  of  California, 
where  nearly  all  varieties  ever  introduced  have 
been  tested,  it  is  also  the  standard.  When  first 
introduced  here  in  1876  old  potato  growers  would 
have  none  of  it  because  it  was  new  and  because 
it  was  white.  You  will  have  to  hunt  a  long  time 
to  find  red  potatoes  now. 

[At  this  point  Mr.  Burbank  introduces  individ- 
ual descriptions  of  his  man.v  fruits  and  fiowering 
plants  which  have  made  good,  and  gives  notes  of 
their  values  and  achievements.  This  matter  ex- 
ceeds our  present  capacit.v. — Editok.] 

An  Argument  on  Plums. — Some  interesting  facts 
which  have  not  perhaps  attracted  the  attention 
of  fruit  growers:  Within  the  past  twenty  years 
120  new  plums  have  been  introduced  by  variotis 
growers,  dealers,  and  nurserymen,  in  the  United 
States.  Among  these  120  are  24  of  m.v  own  pro- 
duction, as  follows : 

Abundance    Ratsuma         America  Sultan 
Burbank       First  Chalco  Bartlett 

Gold  Apple  Climax  Shiro 

Delaware      Combination   Splendor  Formosa 
Hale  October  .Giant        Santa  Rosa 

Doris  Wieksou        Sugar  Gaviota 


— the  last  three  quite  lately.  All  of  these  24  have 
proved  successful  with  growers,  dealers,  and  con- 
sumers, and  are  quite  generally  catalogued  at  thi; 
present  time.  What  has  become  of  the  other  96 
new  varieties  which  have  been  introduced  l)y  all 
other  parties?  Thefactsarethe.se:  Nearly  Oo^r 
of  the  new  plums  introduced  since  1890,  now  cata- 
logued as  standards,  originated  on  my  own  farms, 
although  nearly  four  times  as  nuiiiy  new  varieties 
have  been  introduced  by  other  dealers.  Most  of 
the  introductions  of  others  are  not  now  generally 
even  listed. 

Forty-nine  of  the  96  ncM-  plums  introduced  by 
others  are  like  the  above,  mostly  of  the  Jai)anese 
type  or  their  hybrids.  The  Orient.  Red  June. 
Ogon,  Gonzales,  and  Normand  are  sometimes  still 
generally  catalogued.  The  other  47  which  have 
been  introduced  by  other  parties  are  of  various 
parentage,  mostly  Prunus  Americana  and  Prunus 
domestiea.  Where  are  the  bulk  of  these  also  now 
catalogued  as  standards,  and  who  grows  them? 

All  or  100%  of  my  own  introductions  are  quite 
generally  now  catalogued  b.v  nurserymen  and 
widely  ])lanted  by  growers,  and  at  least  15  of 
them  are  grown  by  the  carload  for  shipping,  by 
the  most  critical,  intelligent  and  extensive  grow 
ers  of  several  continents  while  less  than  12%  of 
all  others  have  survived  the  tests  of  growers,  deal- 
ers and  consumers.  I  have  not  the  least  desire  to 
make  adverse  comparisons  with  the  producers  or 
introducers  of  the  various  new  plums,  for  whom 
I  have  the  deepest  sympathy  and  admiration;  .vet. 
owing  to  false  and  malicious  statements,  I  feel  im- 
pelled to  state  the  facts  as  above,  otherwise  they 
would  perhaps  never  have  been  investigated. 

How  to  Judge  Novelties:  Look  to  their  Source 
— The  old  standard  "Tragedy"  prune  is  too  well 
known  to  all  California  fruit  growers,  shippers, 
and  Eastern  dealers  to  need  description.  Its  largr 
size,  extreme  earliness,  beauty,  qualit.v,  and  abil- 
it.v  to  stand  the  long  tran.scontinental  trip  have 
made  it  very  popular,  and  yet  the  tree  generally 
fails  to  i)roduce  a  good  crop  at  least  half  the  time, 
and  in  man.v  localities  is  a  fiat  failure  all  the  time. 
Its  several  good  (pialities  indiu'ed  me  to  cross  it 
with  the  Sugar  Prune.  The  Sugar  Prune,  though 
a  month  earlier,  full.v  four  times  as  productive, 
and  more  than  twice  the  size  of  the  French  Prune, 
has  been  often  condemned — one  of  its  worst  sup- 
posed faults  being  that  it  produced  too  much 
fruit!  Toda.y  the  tide  is  rapidl.v  turning  in  its 
favor,  as  the  growers  are  realizing  its  value  for 
drying  and  its  unequaled  value  for  shipping.  East 
ern  retail  dealers  in  fancv  fruits  like  it  and  writi' 
that  it  is  the  "best  of  all  sellers,"  and  some  of 
the  wholesale  firms  have  written  to  growers : 
"Grow  all  of  Burbank 's  Sugar  Prune  .vou  can: 
too  many  of  them  cannot  be  grown  for  the  East- 
ern mai'ket." 

A  New  Prune,  the  Standard. — Years  ago  I  had 
maile  the  combination  of  the  Tiagedy  and  the 
Sugar  j)rune,  and  now  have  at  last  (in  my  opinion 
ami  the  oi)inion  of  a  nundier  of  the  best-known 
growers)  the  best  prune  ever  produced.  The  trees 
are  enormous  and  never-failing  bearers,  and  good, 
liealthy  growers.  Well-grown  fruits  measure  4V' 
inches  around  one  way  b.v  nearly  6  inches  the  long 
way.  Skin  purple  with  a  heavy  blue  bloom:  flesh 
amber  or  honey  yellow,  fine  grained,  juicy  .yet 
firmer  than  most  other  drying  prunes,  very  sweet 
and  a  i)erfect  freestone.  This  is  without  doubt 
the  best  combination  drying  and  shijjping  j>rune 
ever  grown;  ripens  September  1  and  has  been  kept 
full.v  a  month  in  good  condition  in  a  basket  in 
an  ordinarv  living-room  during  our  warm  fall 
weather,  and  can  be  shipped  when  dead  ripe  with 
success  to  an.v  part  of  the  United  States.  And 
the  final  test  as  a  prune  is  that  when  dipped  as 
usual,  the  result  is  a  big,  quickly  dried  pnuu-  of 
better  qualit.v  than  an.v  ever  before  known.  I 
have  no  other  and  know  of  no  other  prune  which 
compares  with  this  in  its  wonderf'ul  combination 
of  good  qualities.  A  competent  judge  says:  "It 
has  been  tried  in  a  commercial  way  now  for  two 
.vears.  and  its  possibilities  as  a  high-grade  [irune 
have  been  established  bcyimd  a  question  of  a 
doubt." 


WHAT  BOYS  DID  WITH  BERRIES  AT  BAR- 
LOW'S 


The  Sebastopol  Times  gives  an  outline  of  the 
results  of  boys'  work  on  the  berry  ranch  of  Mrs. 
Laura  E.  Barlow  during  the  ninth  annual  camp, 
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which  proved  very  successful  in  every  way.  Ow- 
ing to  the  backward  season,  the  boys  came  up  two 
weeks  later  than  last  year,  arriving'  in  time  for 
the  first  picking  of  loganberries.  Until  the  Mam- 
moth berries  came  on  they  had  some  time  for  rec- 
reation, and  enjoyed  the  opportunity  for  baseball 
and  swimming.  But  from  the  time  the  Mammoths 
required  picking  they  have  been  busy  from  7  a.m. 
to  6  p.m.  They  have  picked  about  40  acres  of 
loganberries,  Mammoths,  and  raspberries,  from 
which  were  taken  14,053  trays  of  loganberries, 
19,990  trays  of  Mammoths,  and  1400  trays  of  rasp- 
berries. The  blackberry  picking  to  September  2 
amounted  to  40,000  trays,  taken  from  about  90 
acres. 


A  WAY  TO  GET  "CLASS  A"  APPLE  TREES. 


The  way  to  get  a  tree  which  will  hold  up  a 
proper  burden  of  fruit  is  to  grow  it  so  that  it 
will  do  it — giving  the  limbs  adequate  strength 
by  fixing  proper  attachment,  direction  of  growth 
and  short  joints  by  pruning  the  young  tree  as 
outlined  on  this  page  in  last  week's  issue.  Still, 
everyone  will  not  do  this,  and  no  one  can  prob- 
ably do  it  so  well  that  all  the  trees  will  be  safe 
without  artificial  supports;  therefore,  propping  is 
unavoidable  to  some  extent.  But  if  one  desires 
to  go  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  furnishing 
each  tree  with  a  steel  frame  ami  constituting  it 
a  Class  A  building  with  such  a  frame  and  proper 
reinfroeement  of  all  the  branches,  there  is  a  Avay 
to  do  it  as  described  by  Mr.  Hooland  of  the  Wen- 
atchee  Valley,  Washington,  as  follows: 

"It  is  very  necessary  in  orchards  which  are  car- 
rying heavy  crops  to  support  the  l)ranches  with 
props  to  keep  them  from  being  broken  down  by 
the  weight  of  ripening  fruit.  There  are  several 
ways  in  which  this  can  be  done.  The  one  which 
will  be  described  here  is  the  most  economical  of 
any  method  in  use  at  the  present  time. 

"The  materials  needed  for  one  tree  consist  of 
(1)  one  strong,  solid  pole;  (2)  a  quantity  of  16- 
gauge  galvanized  wire;  (3)  limb  preservers;  (4) 
one  18-penny  nail;  (5)  one  piece  of  a  2  by  8,  or 
a  flat  rock. 

"The  pole  to  be  used  must  be  strong  and  solid, 
at  least  as  long  as  two-thirds  the  length  of  the 
tree,  and  with  a  diameter  of  not  less  than  three 
inches.  The  pole  must  be  of  strong  wood  and 
■good  throughout  its  entire  length,  as  it  must  bear 
the  weight  of  the  entire  load,  and  for  this  reason 
the  cheapest  kind  of  poles  are  not  the  best. 

"The  limb  jireservers  consist  of  either  leather 
or  galvanized  sheet  iron,  or  of  leather  and  wood- 
en sticks.  They  can  be  made  of  scrap  leather  from 
the  harness-shop  or  from  old  boots,  shoes  or  even 
tin  cans.  Their  purpose  is  to  prevent  the  wire 
from  cutting  into  the  limb. 

"The  2  by  8  or  flat  rock  is  to  serve  as  the  foun- 
dation for  the  pole  and  prevent  its  sinking  into 
the  ground,  and  the  nail  is  to  put  into  the  top 
of  the  pole  and  serves  in  supporting  the  wires. 

"The  board  or  flat  rock  is  placed  on  the  ground 
about  two  feet  from  the  trunk  of  the  tree  and  on 
the  leeward  side.  From  the  nail  in  the  top  of 
the  pole  four  wires  are  suspended  and  the  pole 
allowed  to  lean  toward  the  windward  side. 
Stretch  each  of  the  wires  down  to  solid  limbs,  in 
such  a  maimer  as  will  best  serve  as  braces  for 
the  pole  and  hold  it  in  position. 

"When  the  limb  preservers  are  put  on,  be 
sure  not  to  tie  them  around  the  limbs,  but  thread 
the  wire  through  both  holes  and  place  them  under 
the  limbs;  fasten  the  ends  of  the  wire  about  five 
or  six  inches  above  the  I'mb,  making  a  tie  that 
will  not  slip  and  yet  support  the  limb,  just  as  a 
child  is  supported  by  the  board  in  a  swing.  As 
many  additional  wires  can  be  put  on  as  may  be 
necessary,  although  two  or  more  limbs  can  fre- 
quently bo  fastened  to  the  same  wire. 

"The  cost  of  this  method  of  propping  trees  will 
depend  on  the  material  used  and  the  size  of  the 
tree.  On  the  average  I  believe  40  cents  per  tree 
will  be  plenty  to  establish  and  keep  in  proper 
form  for  10  "years.  This  makes  the  annual  (ex- 
pense only  4  cents. 

"Blackman  Brothers  put  in  such  a  system  as 
this  on  their  30-acre  tract  some  years  ago,  and 
it  has  worked  very  satisfactorily.  Last  year  from 
this  orchard  an  average  of  1000  boxes  an  acre 
v.  as  taken  and  without  a  single  breakdown  in  any 
of  the  trees. 

"This  outfit  stands  winter  and  summer,  the 
only  changes  that  are  needed  from  time  to  time 


being  to  change  the  wires  where  necessary  and 
put  in  more  wires  where  they  are  needed.  This 
method  will  not  eliminate  the  necessity  for  proper 
pruning,  but  it  will  prevent  serious  breakdowns 
and  save  a  whole  lot  of  the  crop  and  many  a  fruit 
tree  from  total  destruction." 


BLACKBIRDS  AND  SUNFLOWERS. 


To  the  Editor:  Can  anything  be  done  to  pre- 
vent blackbirds  from  destroying  crops?  Are  these 
birds  protected  by  law  in  this  State?  After  my 
promising  grain  crop  was  destroyed  by  the  flood- 
waters  about  five  miles  northeast  of  Uunnigan, 
Yolo  county,  I  planted,  after  the  water  receded, 
about  twenty  acres  in  common  sunflowers.  The 
growth  was  excellent,  blooms  immense,  and  well 
filled  with  seeds.  A  return  of  at  least  400  sacks 
of  sunflower  seed  was  expected,  when,  before  the 
crop  had  thoroughly  ripened,  blackbirds  began 
destruction  and  have  continued  it  so  persistently 
that  jirobably  imt  more  than  four  or  five  sacks 
will  be  realized.  These  birds  cause  similar  de- 
struction of  Egyptian  corn. 

Can  you  bring  any  influence  to  bear  to  have 
snch  pests  exterminated,  or  can  you  suggest  any 
method  by  which  we  farmers  can  protect  our- 
selves from  a  similar  experience  for  the  coming- 
year?  Pah.mior. 

Dunnigan,  Cal. 

an8wkh  by  mr.  h.  c.  hkyant,  assistant  fish  and 
gamp:  commission. 

The  red-winged  blackbird  especially,  is  a  great 
pest  to  the  grower  of  sunflower  seeds  and  Egyp- 
tian corn.  Your  correspondent  will  be  interested 
to  know  that  the  Fish  and  Game  Commission  is 
now  carrying  on  an  investigation  into  the  food 
habits  of  several  of  the  birds  of  the  State,  the 
blackbird  included.  Birds  are  collected  each 
month  of  the  year,  in  ditt'erent  parts  of  the  State, 
and  the  contents  of  their  stomachs  examined.  It 
is  hoped  that  in  this  way  a  complete  knowledge 
of  the  food  habits  of  each  bird  for  the  whole 
year  will  be  obtained.  If,  after  this  thorough 
investigation,  it  is  found  that  the  blackbird  does 
more  harm  than  good,  some  attempt  will  un- 
doubtedly be  made  to  protect  the  farmer  from  its 
depredations;  or,  if  it  is  found  to  do  more  good 
than  harm,  it  will  undoubtedly  kept  on  the 
protected  list. 

The  law  permits  the  killing  of  any  bird  by  the 
owner  or  tenant  of  any  premises  where  such  bird 
is  found  destroying  crops.  A  shotgun  is  perhaps 
the  most  effective  i.s  a  protection,  but  its  use  is 
expensive.  Poisoning  with  strychnine  has  been 
found  successful  in  some  cases,  but  where  there 
are  plenty  of  sunflower  seeds  to  be  had  from  the 
head,  it  is  difficult  to  get  the  birds  to  take  the 
poisoned  grain.  Then,  too,  poisoning  is  always 
dangerous,  especially  if  there  are  domestic  birds 
about.  The  hanging  of  dead  birds  in  different 
parts  of  the  field  has  somethnes  been  found  ad- 
vantageous for  a  time.  This  method  has  been 
found  more  successful  with  crows  than  with  black- 
birds, however. 

I  am  interested  in  knowing  if  the  flocks  of  black- 
birds whose  depredations  your  correspondent  de- 
scribes wei'e  made  up  entirely  of  red-winged  black- 
birds. There  are  two  common  blackbirds  in  the 
State,  one  having  different  food  habits  from  the 
other.  The  one  is  known  as  the  red-winged  black- 
bird, for  the  male  has  a  patch  of  red  feathers  on 
the  wing;  and  the  other  as  the  Brewer  l)lackbird, 
it  being  shiny  black  in  color.  A  third  species 
which  inhabits  the  tules,  the  yellow-headed  black- 
bird, is  troublesome  at  times,  but  is  not  so  com- 
mon as  the  other  species.  It  is  desirable  to  have 
information  as  to  the  comparative  numbers  of 
these  species  which  have  destroyed  the  sunflow- 
ers. 


A  SURPLUS  OF  ONIONS. 


The  ((uestion  of  too  much  planting,  following 
high  prices  ami  good  profits,  has  been  exemplified 
this  year  by  the  condition  of  onions  on  the  mar- 
ket. The  wholesale  price  of  onions  in  San  Fran- 
cisco is  at  time  of  writing  between  60  and  70 
cents  per  bag  of  100  and  110  pounds,  and  with 
more  to  come  and  no  place  to  sell  them. 

As  was  stated  in  a  previous  issue  of  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press,  people  won't  eat  more  onions  be- 
cause they  are  cheap,  and  freight  is  too  high  to 
send  them  to  other  markets,  and  a  surplus  cannot 


be  disposed  of  in  the  markets  in  any  possible 
way.  Reports  from  the  East  indicate  that  the 
onion  market  there  is  about  the  same  as  here, 
with  no  relief  in  sight,  and,  unless  prospects  are 
deceiving,  the  grower  can  get  but  little  more  than 
enough  to  pay  for  the  digging,  and  that  for  only 
the  best  grade. 

At  present  prices  $10  per  ton  in  the  field  would 
be  a  generous  price,  while  if  the  supply  were 
cut  down  one-third,  at  least  twice  as  much  could 
be  obtained  for  them  and  profits  more  than  dou- 
bled, without  the  "ultimate  consumer"  or  any  of 
the  middlemen  being  enough  worse  off  to  hurt. 
If  it  were  possible  to  induce  the  hogs  or  other 
cattle  to  eat  up  all  the  surplus  and  perhaps  a 
little  more,  not  only  would  the  onions  that  have 
to  be  dumped  into  the  bay  and  the  cost  of  freight 
handling  saved,  but  prices  could  be  improved  and 
the  onions  turned  into  valuable  meat. 

Another  crop  which  is  in  about  the  same  condi- 
tion as  onions  are  melons,  both  watermelons  and 
cantaloupes.  Prices  for  these  are  at  bedrock  for 
grower — $2.50  per  ton,  f.  o.  b.,  for  matermelons, 
and  corresponding  for  the  others.  In  other  words, 
the  only  expense  the  consumer  has  to  go  to,  prac- 
tically speaking,  is  to  pay  the  freight  and  middle- 
men 's  profits.  Both  cool  weather  and  excessive 
production  are  responsible  to  some  extent  for 
these  prices  to  the  grower,  and  the  only  thing 
this  season  seems  to  be  to  use  the  melons  for  hog 
or  cattle  feed,  which  is  being  done  in  many  places. 

PRUNING  AND  FERTILIZING  TOMATOES. 


How  to  get  good  tomatoes  and  more  of  them  is 
a  most  important  matter,  and  many  growers  fail 
to  get  either.  Mr.  S.  V.  Godden  gives  the  Florida 
Grower  some  hints  on  these  points. 

Pruning. — Probably  no  other  vegetable  in  cul- 
tivation has  received  as  much  attention  as  the 
tomato.  There  are  two  reasons  for  pruning  toma- 
toes. The  first  is  to  bring  the  earliest  fruit  in 
earlier  than  would  be  done  without  pruning.  The 
second  is  to  develop  the  fruit  to  its  full  extent. 
The  earliest  form  of  pruning  was  to  remove  all 
the  side  shoots,  and  then  train  the  plant  up  to 
the  main  stem,  or  vine,  as  it  is  usually  called, 
this  being  either  tied  to  a  stake  or  fastened  to  a 
trellis.  While  this  has  done  much  toward  pro- 
ducing a  good  crop,  it  does  very  little  in  the  way 
of  bringing  the  crop  in  earlier.  Experience  shows 
that  the  earliest  tomatoes  can  be  forced  to  ripen 
a  week  or  ten  dajs  earlier  than  where  the  toma- 
toes have  not  been  topped.  By  topping  or  cutting 
out  the  terminal  bud  at  just  below  the  second  clus- 
ter of  blossoms,  before  the  first  cluster  has  begun 
to  open,  the  growing  force  is  thrown  into  the 
first  cluster.  It  is  not  unusual,  under  such  treat- 
ment, to  have  this  cluster  produce  from  five  to 
seven  berries,  and  all  of  these  ripen  at  nearly  the 
same  time.  Pruning  should  not  be  carried  too 
far,  as  the  leaf  surface  of  the  plant  nuist  be  suffi- 
cient to  assimilate  the  crude  material  that  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  roots.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
we  want  to  check  further  growth  of  the  stem  and 
further  formation  of  fruit,  but  not  interfere  with 
the  j)roduction  of  leaf  surface,  so  the  mere  re- 
moving of  the  buds  and  flower  clusters  will  be 
pruning  enough. 

Fertilizing. — A  tomato  fertilizer  fornuila  is  as 
follows : 

Nitrogen    4  per  cent. 

Potash    7  per  cent. 

Available  i)hosphoric  acid   6  per  cent. 

Use  from  1000  to  2000  pounds  per  acre,  depend- 
ing upon  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  distance 
apart  that  the  plants  are  set.  If  the  soil  is  rich 
in  humus  or  nitrogen  matter,  a  portion  of  the 
nitrogen  should  be  withheld,  as  too  much  of  this 
element  makes  tomatoes  soft  and  liable  to  have 
hollow  places  in  the  interior. 

The  elements  noted  above  can  be  secured  as  fol- 
lows : 

Nitrogen  :  Pounds  of  different  material  for  one 
acre — 700  to  1400  lbs.  cottonseed  meal;  or  400  to 
800  lbs.  dried  blood  ;  or  275  to  500  lbs.  nitrate  of 
soda;  or  200  to  400  lbs.  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

Potash :  Pounds  of  different  material  for  one 
acre— 900  to  1800  lbs.  kainit ;  or  140  to  280  lbs. 
muriate  of  potash  ;  or  140  to  280  lbs.  sulphate  of 
potash  ;  or  300  to  600  lbs.  sulphate  of  potash  and 
sulphate  of  magnesia. 

Phosphoric  Acid:  Pounds  of  different  material 
in  one  acre — -600  to  1200  lbs.  acid  phosphate ;  or 
500  to  1000  lbs.  dissolved  bone. 
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AGRICULTURAL 
REVIEW. 


With  the  Fruit  Men. 

Rains  in  Washington  are  rei)orted  to 
have  injured  the  prune  crop. 

It  is  stated  that  rains  have  caused  dam- 
age to  prunes  in  Washington. 

A  20-acre  apple  orchard  near  Sebastopol 
recently  sold  for  $22,000.  or  $1100  per  acre. 

High  prices  for  prunes  have  caused 
heavy  ordering  of  young  trees  at  Gilroy. 

More  extensive  fumigation  of  lemon 
trees  than  ever  before  is  being  started  in 
Santa  Barbara. 

Rains  in  the  upper  Sacramento  valley 
have  done  some  damage  to  prunes  that 
are  being  dried. 

Charles  Teague  and  S.  N.  Griffith  of 
Fresno  will  plant  1000  acres  to  peaches 
ir  Merced  county  near  Minturn. 

County  Horticulturist  U  R.  Bodfeld  of 
Colusa  has  requested  the  supervisors  to 
buy  two  tents  to  fumigate  citrus  trees. 

A  circular  from  the  J.  K.  Armsby  Com- 
pany states  that  the  peach  crop  is  below 
the  packer's  early  estimates,  the  dried 
fruit  being  10,000  tons  or  less. 

From  Concord,  sales  of  almond  crops 
are  reported  at  the  following  prices:  Non- 
pareils, 161/j  cents;  IXL's,  ISVj  cents;  Ne 
Plus,  14'...  cents;  Drakes,  12  cents. 

The  J.  K.  Armsby  Company  has  brought 
suit  against  the  California  Fruit  Growers' 
Exchange  to  prohibit  them  from  using  the 
trademark  "Sunkist,"  claiming  a  prior 
use  of  the  term. 

The  Tulare  County  Citrus  Fruit  Ex- 
change has  elected  officers  for  the  coming 
year.  The  Exchange  has  marketed  this 
year  236,750  boxes  of  fruit,  receiving  for 
the  same  $404,107.72. 

The  annual  statement  of  the  California 
Fi  nit  Growers'  Exchange  shows  that  the 
concern  handled  10,824,882  boxes  of  fruit 
during  the  vear,  or  61%  of  the  crop.  The 
average  per  box  f.  o.  b.  was  $1.89. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  W.  H. 
Block  of  Santa  Cruz  county  reports  good 
results  from  spraying  against  woolly 
aphis  with  Black  Leaf  40.  The  aphids 
have  been  bad  this  year,  although  other 
conditions  in  the  orchards  are  good. 

The  Smyrna  fig  crop  has  suffered  severe- 
ly this  year  from  unfavorable  weather, 
both  the  quality  and  quantity  suffering. 
More  efforts  are  being  made  to  improve 
conditions  in  the  pack.  In  Asia  Minor  a 
good  olive  crop  is  expected. 


Here's  the 


Notes  on  Grapes. 

The  Eisen  Winery  of  Fresno  burned  last 
week,  the  loss  being  $75,000. 

The  price  for  second-crop  Muscats  in 
the  raisin  belt  is  said  to  be  $12  per  ton. 
Rapid  deliveries  of  the  dried  Muscats  are 
not  expected  to  begin  for  a  week  yet. 

Many  Thompson  Seedless  grapes  are 
being  dried  in  the  Sacramento  valley. 
The  crop  is  good,  but  prices  for  fresh 
grapes  is  not  high  enough  to  take  many 
to  the  markets. 

Several  ranchers  near  Fresno  have  ar- 
ranged for  boj's  from  the  Fresno  schools 
to  come  out  and  pick  grapes  on  Saturdays, 
paying  3  cents  per  tray.  The  first  day  out 
no  boy  made  less  than  $1. 

Muscat  picking  is  going  on  at  El  Cajon, 
San  Diego  county,  the  crop  being  below 
average,  but  of  good  quality.  A  bunch  of 
the  Muscats  from  Escondido  valley  ex- 
hibited at  the  Grape  Day  Festival  at  Es- 
condido by  Mrs.  T.  J.  Powers  weighed  8 
pounds  3  ounces. 

Threatening  weather  and  one  or  two 
showers  have  caused  the  raisin  men  to 
stack  their  trays  several  times  recently  in 
the  San  Joaquin  raisin  district,  although 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  sufficient  help 
has  hindered  stacking  on  niany  ranches, 
and  the  lack  of  help  seems  likely  to 
cause  considerable  loss  if  rains  do  come, 
and  further  reduce  the  size  of  the  crop. 


of  wKat 
Our  Fertilizer 
is  doing  for 
retards  Everywhere 


uilds  up  the  soil  by  replenishing  the 
nutriments  that  make  healthy,  productive  trees. 

compound  a  special  fertilizer 
for  the  orchard,  the  vineyard,  the  farm, 
which  in-vigorates  the  'worn  out  soil  and 
you  a  bigger  crop  of  better  quality. 

Tlie  trees  in  the  orchard  on  the  left  in  th!* 
illustration  are  starving  to  death  for  lack  of 
nourishment  in  the  soil  around  their  roots. 
The  orchard  on  the  right  has  been  fertilized 
and  is  bearing  a  bounteous  crop. 

There  is   no  need  of  asking   which   is  the  more  profitable. 

Let  us  send  you  our  FREE  BOOKS  of  facts  regarding  fertilizing. 

The  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co. 

607  Alaska  Commercial  Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Fertilizers,  Poultry  Foods 
and    Bone    Charcoal    on    the    Pacific  Coast. 


The  Weather  Bureau  is  in  closer  touch 
with  the  raisin  men  than  ever  before  and 
the  weather  prospects  are  sent  from  San 
Francisco  every  two  hours  in  doubtful 
weather.  Forecaster  Bonnett  of  the  San 
Joaquin  district,  or  agents  he  has  ap- 
pointed at  various  points,  can  then  be 
reached  by  every  rancher  in  the  raisin 
belt  who  has  a  telephone. 

At  Neroly,  Contra  Costa  county,  $14  is 
said  to  be  the  price  set  for  wine  grapes. 
At  Livermore,  Alameda  county,  it  is  said 
that  $20  is  being  paid  for  both  white  and 
black  grapes.  From  St.  Helena  it  is  re- 
ported that  common  grapes  are  selling  at 
$15  to  $17,  with  finer  varieties  at  a 
premium. 

The  work  of  organizing  a  Kaisin  Ex 
change  in  Fresno  has  been  forwarded  by 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  five, 
headed  by  Judge  M.  K.  Harris,  who  will 
draw  up  definite  articles  of  organization 
for  the  exchange,  following  as  closely  as 
possible  the  plan  of  the  Klgin  Butter  Ex- 
change. Other  plans  of  organizing  to 
benefit  the  industry  have  been  tem- 
porarily laid  aside. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  J.  W.  Jef- 
frey has  called  a  meeting  of  grape  grow- 
ers and  shippers  at  Sacramento  for  Sep 
tember  30  to  discuss  methods  for  prevent- 
ing a  repetition  of  the  low  prices  that 
were  obtained  for  Tokays  and  other  fresh 
fruit  late  this  season.  Standardization 
will  be  one  of  the  principal  topics  dis- 
cussed, as  it  is  claimed  that  most  grapes 
were  shipped  with  insufficient  sugar,  al- 
though the  color  was  good. 

Mrs.  v.  A.  Mowat  of  Fresno,  who  buys 
raisins  to  sell  in  the  East  with  her  own 
crop,  has  returned  from  there,  and  in  an 
open  letter  states  that  the  demand  from 
the  trade  justifies  prices  of  414  to  iVi 
cents  a  pound  in  the  sweatbox,  and  urges 


WILLSONS 
WONDER 
WALNUT 

Youngest  and  most  prolific 
bearer,  s"weet€St  and  richest 
kernel.  Enormous  size  and 
thin  shell.  Nuts  matured 
on  own  growth  of  wood  18 
months  from  insertion  of 
graft  in  nursery  row.  Ro- 
bust grower,  self  huller, 
blight  resisting. 

ALSO  A  GOOD 
-  STOCK  OF  — 

Franquette  Walnuts 

Trees  are  large  and  strong, 
grown  without  irrigation, 
with  well  matured  wood. 


For  Catalogue  and  Prices,  write 

Encinal  Nurseries 

F.  C.  WILLSON.  Proprietor 

SUNNYVALE  CALIFORNIA 


To  Elxtermlnate 
GROUND     SQUIRRELS,    GOPHERS,  also 
BORERS,    ROOT    APHIS,    etc.,    om  Fruit 
Tree* 

CARBON  BISULPHIDE 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  A  STACFFER. 
Office)   924   California   St.,   San  Franeisc*. 


WITTE  ENGINES 


QAS-GASOUNE-DISTIIXATE-NAPHTHA 

Do  the  work  at  average  coot  of  One  Cent  perl 
honi«  power  hour.  Imnx'Dse  saviog  by  our  method  I 
of  "pre-heating"  the  fui-L  Built  so  pcrfi-ctly  tliat  | 
repaira  cost  l-'sa  than  SI  per  y.-rar  aTerapp.  Evei 
TaWe  is  vertical  and  will  D<t  wear  on  thft  rtem  < 
Blip  inside.  Frff-zinR  pauuot  injure  bod  aa  cylinder  I 
and  base  are  eeparate.  BaDimcred  ateel  cranlu.  cut  | 
gears,  tic. 

GUARANTEED  FIVE  YEARS 

'We  are  experts  in  engine  buildinjc;  have 
I  done  nothing  else  for 
twenty-six  years.  Our 
reference  is  thousands 
of  satisfied  customers. 
Our  prices  are  right. 
All  sizes,  2  to  40  H.  P. 
Special  inducements  , 
to  introduce  in  new 
I  localities. 

Write  for  free 
catalog  statins 
size  wanted. 

j  WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO. 
1 1607  Oakland  Avenua,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

—Distributed  by— 
NORMAN  B. 'MILLER  CO., 
1 503  Market  St..         SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


VETCH 

(Vlcla  Satlva) 

The  most  valuable  plant  for  cover  crops  now 
being  used  In  t  alifornla  For  best  results 
should  be  sown  In  .August  or  September.  If 
possible,  and  plowed  under  early  In  the 
Spring.  Also  ver.v  valuable  as  hay  and 
when  so  used  should  be  sown  with  oats  or 
barley  to  hold  up  the  Vetch. 

Write  lor  prices 

VALLEY  SEED  CO. 

313  J  Street,     Sacramento,  Cal. 

Agents  lor  Mococo  Fertilizers 


Snow's  Nursery 

citrus  Stock 
a  Specialty^ 

win  accept  future  contracts  on  Citrus  Stock, 
also  Apricots. 


H.  K.  Snow,  Jr.,  Prop. 


OXNARD,  TAL. 
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Save  Money  By  Buying 
This  Good 
Second-Hand  Pipe 

We  can  supply  you  with  any 
size  and  quantity  of  Standard 
Pipe  or  Casing— all  new  threads 
and  couplings— all  stock  guar- 
anteed first  class. 
If  UunkinK  of  bayinf  utj  kind  of  pipe, 
yoorbest  intere«U  will  be  wired  by  writinf 
u  for  price!  tnd  particnltn. 

Pacific  Pipe  Co.,  Main  and  Howard  Sts.,  San  Francisco 


SPECIAL 
FLOWERSEED 
COLLECTION 


will  mail 
you  a  paclcage 
of  FLOWER 
SEEDS  containing 
a  dozen  or  more 
old-fashioned 
hardy  Annuals, 
,  such  as  PHLOX, 
POPPIES, 
CANDYTUFT, 
MARIGOLD. 
COSMOS,  MIGN- 
ONETTE, Etc. 

You  can  sow  this 
package  of  choice 
seeds  in  out-of-the- 
way  comers  of  the 
garden,  in  odd  beds 
around  young  trees 
or  on  embankments 
and  with  little  culti- 
vation you  will 
have  a  mass  of 
gorgeous  and 
continuous 
blooms,  sweet- 
ly fragrant,  all 
through  summer, 
till  killed  by  frost. 

This  package  will  be 
vent  to  any  address  for 
lOc.instamps  or  coin. 
Write  Dept.  B 

THE 

Chas.  H.  Lilly 
Co. 

SEATTLE 
For  over  a  decade 
the  leading  seed- 
men  on  thePacific  Coast. 

.1912  SEED 

'annual 

'  Fre* 
on  Requsit 


POMOIMA 
U  IVI  F»  IS 

FOR   DEEP  WELLS 


BUILT  FOR  FARM  OR  IRRIGATION 
PURPOSES 


WATER  RAISING  FROM  DEEP  WELLS 
OUR  SPECIALTY. 

POMONA  MFG.  CO. 

POMONA.  CALIF. 

Or  WEED  ENGINEERING  CO. 

PORTEBVILLE.  CALIF. 


THE  SIMPLE  OIL  ENGINE 

Simplicity —Economy— Efficiency. 

No  expert  attention  necessary. 

No  spark  plug,  batteries,  caruuretor  or 
other  complicated  parts  to  get  out  of 
order. 

"A  child  can  operate  It." 

Guaranteed  fuel  consumption,  material 
and  workmanship. 
Cheapest  to  buy.    Cheapest  tooperate. 
Dealers  and  Salesmen  Investigate. 

SIMPLE  OIL  ENGINE  CO. 


LOS  ANGELES 
114  E.  8th  St. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
412  Pacific  Bd?. 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

of  San  Krancisoo, 
2  Montsonier>-  Street, 
Northeast  Corner  Market  Street. 

Capital  Paid  Up  -  -  $<t,OOU,0<IO.OO 
Surplus  and  Undivided  ProfltN  ii!.'>,000,0U0.00 
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growers  not  to  sell  for  less  nor  to  hold 
for  much  higher,  and  to  wait  till  the 
raisins  are  ready  before  selling  at  all.  It 
is  stated  that  conditions  are  as  strong 
statistically  as  at  any  time  In  the  season. 


Agricultural  Notes. 

In  Lassen  county  on  sage  brush  land 
100  bushels  of  oats  to  the  acre  were  said 
to  have  been  secured  by  August  Ander- 
son of  Red  Rock. 

For  the  irrigation  season  coming  to  a 
close  in  Stanislaus  county  30,524  acres  of 
alfalfa  were  irrigated,  against  23,323  in 
1910,  and  16,306  in  1909.  The  increase  in 
dairying  corresponds  with  this. 

A  heavy  frost  in  the  Delta  lands  has 
cut  back  the  bean  crop  about  10%  and 
served  to  ripen  the  potatoes  yet  in  the 
ground.  Frosts  have  also  killed  tomatoes 
in  the  upper  Sacramento  valley,  although 
the  low  prices  have  caused  many  of  these 
to  remain  unpicked. 

The  California  Vegetable  Union  recently 
shipped  a  straight  carload  of  tomatoes 
East  from  Fullerton,  Orange  county,  the 
shipment  being  about  two  weeks  earlier 
than  last  year.  About  50  carloads  will  be 
shipped  this  season,  from  that  place. 

Harvesting  the  Orange  county  bean 
crop  has  been  almost  completed.  Ten 
sacks  per  acre  are  being  secured.  There 
were  23,000  acres  in  beans  this  year. 
Barnard  Bros,  of  Santa  Monica  have 
leased  a  large  area  at  Oceanside,  San 
Diego  county,  to  plant  to  limas  next  year. 


Miscellaneous. 

November  20  to  25  has  been  set  for  the 
date  of  the  Imperial  county  fair. 

R.  E.  Luscomb  is  preparing  to  reclaim 
his  land  on  Grizzly  island,  Solano 
county. 

The  main  canal  of  the  Thornton  Irriga- 
tion Company,  San  Joaquin  county,  has 
been  completed  and  work  begun  on  the 
laterals. 

The  Fresno  County  Poultry  Association 
will  hold  its  annual  show  in  connection 
with  the  county  fair  and  not  as  a  separate 
undertaking. 

Squirrel  inspectors  of  Santa  Clara 
county  state  that  half  the  rodents  in  the 
county  have  been  killed.  The  second  in- 
spection has  begun. 

Land  owners  near  Woodville,  Tulare 
county,  are  organizing  a  levee  protective 
l)roject  to  protect  their  lands  from  over- 
flow from  the  river. 

A  live  stock  and  agricultural  fair  was 
held  at  Fallon,  Nevada,  last  week  to  cele- 
brate the  turning  on  of  water  from  the 
government  irrigation  district. 

The  Citrus  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Tulare  county  was  opened  this  week  at 
Porterville  with  a  public  meeting  ad- 
dressed by  a  number  of  soil  experts. 

The  Co-operative  Land  &  Trust  Com 
pany  is  to  open  2500  acres  near  Atwatcr, 
Merced  county,  for  colonization.  It  ad- 
joins Merced  Colony  No.  2,  and  will  be 
iirigated  from  the  Crocker-Hoffman  sys- 
tem. 

Clark  &  Snook  of  Sacramento  recently 
added  4120  acres  of  tule  basin  lands  near 
O'Banion  Corners,  Sutter  county,  to  their 
holdings  through  purchase  from  the 
Decker-Jewett  Co.  of  Marysville.  The 
land  will  be  reclaimed. 

The  Southern  Pacific  has  arranged  to 
distribute  poison  at  cost  price  to  lessees 
on  their  land  in  Tulare  and  Kings  coun- 
ties for  the  purpose  of  killing  squirrels, 
and  will  have  the  poison  distributed  them- 
selves on  unleased  lands. 

An  outbreak  of  glanders  in  Los  An- 
geles has  caused  the  authorities  to  tem- 
porarily remove  water  from  the  watering 
tioughs  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  dis- 
ease. 

Property  owners  along  the  Lompoc  river 
are  organizing  to  prevent  the  Santa  Ynez 
river  from  overflowing  and  doing  great 
damage  next  winter.  Among  others 
means  employed  to  prevent  the  overflow 


vvill  be  the  planting  of  willows  along  weak 
places  in  the  banks. 

Messrs.  Betts  and  Post  of  Terra  Bella, 
Tulare  county,  have  completed  the  in- 
stallation of  a  $2200  pumping  and  irriga- 
tion outfit  on  their  ranch.  There  will  be 
a  lift  of  170  feet.  Eighty  acres  of  the 
ranch  is  being  prepared  for  orange  plant- 
ing. 

County  Bee  Inspector  A.  F.  Wagner  of 
Imperial  is  importing  250  Italian  queen 
bees  from  the  East  and  distributing  them 
among  apiaries  of  the  county  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  better  resistance  to  dis- 
ease and  improving  the  quality  of  the 
bees. 

The  export  value  of  the  Chinese  wal- 
nuts such  as  were  mentioned  in  the  Pa- 
c'lKic  RuKAL  Prkss  of  September  16  is 
said  in  a  recent  consular  report  to  have 
amounted  to  $43,829  last  year,  the  first 
year  that  any  amount  was  shipped  here, 
and  a  still  greater  amount  is  expected  to 
be  shipped  this  year.  The  nuts  are  pro- 
duced in  Manchuria  and  northern  China 
and  are  so  hardy  that  an  effort  is  being 
made  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Plant  Intro 
duction  to  introduce  them  into  the  North- 
ern States,  where  they  might  possibly 
compete  with  the  local  product.  Some  of 
the  nuts  are  very  soft  shelled  and  of  these 
only  the  meat  is  shipped  into  this  country. 


ROUND  VALLEY:  ITS  PAST  AND 
FUTURE. 

Written  for  the  Pacikic  Ri  RAr,  Pkks.s 
By  Mr.  D.  L.  Schkadkk. 

Round  Valley,  in  Mendocino  county,  is 
situated  in  the  heart  of  the  Coast  Range 
mountains.  It  is  52  miles  north  and  east 
of  Willits,  and  25  miles  east  of  Layton 
ville.  The  valley  is  almost  circular,  the 
greatest  length  being  nine  miles  and  the 
greatest  width  seven  miles.  The  upper 
half,  or  about  16,000  acres,  belongs  to 
the  Round  Valley  Indian  Reservation  The 
lower  half  is  being  farmed  by  Americans. 

The  soil  of  the  valley  is  very  rich,  most 
of  it  being  a  heavy  loam  and  having  an 
average  depth  of  about  30  feet.  Alfalfa, 
fruits,  and  vegetables  are  grown  without 
irrigation. 

Until  the  Northwestern  Pacific  began 
to  extend  its  line  to  Eureka,  very  little 
was  done  in  the  way  of  farming  in  the 
valley,  for  the  reason  that  it  was  to  ex- 
pensive to  get  the  produce  out;  but  now 
that  the  railroad  passes  within  12  miles, 
the  farmers  are  beginning  to  wake  up. 

The  valley  has  a  great  many  natural 
resources  that  will  be  of  great  value  when 
developed.  Artesian  wells  are  to  be  had 
all  over  the  valley.  Ed.  Gibson  sank  a 
7-inch  well  90  feet  and  struck  a  stream 
of  water  that  runs  all  the  year  round. 
It  furnishes  him  with  water  enough  to 
supply  the  barn  and  house,  besides  a 
good-sized  garden  and  20  acres  of  alfalfa. 
E.  F.  Bates  struck  artesian  pressure  at 
80  feet. 

The  Eel  river  flows  about  five  miles  east 
of  the  valley,  and  as  its  bed  is  a  good 
deal  higher  than  the  floor  of  the  valley, 
enough  water  to  irrigate  it  all  could  be 
taken  out  by  buiding  a  dam  and  digging 
a  tunnel  through  a  small  hill. 

A  co-operative  creamery  and  chees  fac- 
tory has  been  organized,  and  $5000  has 
been  subscribed.  Work  on  the  building 
will  begin  as  soon  as  building  material 
can  be  obtained.  As  from  eight  to  ten 
tons  of  alfalfa  to  the  acre  can  be  grown 
with  irrigation,  the  dairy  outlook  for  the 
valley  is  good. 

The  Hop  and  Barley  Ranch,  comprising 
some  8000  acres,  was  sold  a  short  time 
ago  to  E.  C.  Horst  Company  of  Sacramento 
for  $125,000.  Some  600  acres  is  to  be 
planted  to  hops  and  the  rest  is  to  be  cut 
up  in  small  tracts  and  sold. 

With  rich  soil  and  plenty  of  water  for 
iirigation,  an  almost  ideal  climate,  the 
Round  Valley  has  a  great  future  before 
it     The  elevation  is  1500  feet  above  sea- 


THE  REAL  ESTATE 
BUSINESS 

Tauijht  by  mall.  A  thorough  practical 
and  legal  training  given,  llpon  gradua- 
tion students  are  appointed  Special  Kep- 
resentatlve  of  our  Company  to  act  for  us 
In  their  territory,  and  co-operate  with  us 
In  the  selling  and  exchanging  of  prop- 
erties. Complete  ortice  equipment  fur- 
nished to  start  you  in  business.  Write 
for  our  free  booI<let. 

National  Co-Operative  Realty  Co. 

PACIFIC  BUILDING 
San  Francisco.  Caillornia 


F»AXEIVXS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Invericors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  Information 
about  Patents,  Caveats  Trademarks,  and 
Infringements. 

DBWBV,  STRONG  A  CO., 
1106-C    Merchants    Kxchange    Bldg.,  San 


level.  Frost  is  seldom  heavy  enough  to 
do  a  great  deal  of  damage,  and  fruits  of 
all  kinds  do  well  here. 


Total      -        -        -        _  $11,000,000.00 
OFFICERS: 

Isaias  W.  Hellman  President 
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Special  Attention  to  Out  of  Totvn  Acoounta. 
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"ENGINEERING  O.N  THE  FARM" 

SENT  FREE 

KERNS-SESSIONS,  Engineers 

Postal  Telegraph  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


FARMERS  EDUCATIONAL  AND 
CO-OPERATIVE  UNION  OF  AMERICA 

All  that  its  name  implies.  An  up-to-date  farm- 
ers organization  extending  over  twentv-slz 
States.  California  Dlvlson  now  well  established. 
Send  for  particulars  State  Secretary,  Farmer* 
Union,  Box  68,  Imperial,  Gal. 
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MELILOTUS  CLOVER 

THE  FAVORITE  COVER  CROP 

TIiIm  iiiunI  »ond<Tful  of  uilronccn  ^atlirrlnK  pUiiKn  iioMHt'MHfH 
aluo  tlir  ailvnnlnt^t*  ttt  n  deep  rtiiit  HyHteiii  tilih-li  hriii^M  up  the 
potnith  mid  phoMphoniN  In  deoNe  H<iiN.  Ax  a  prodiieer  i>f  liiimiiN  an<l 
uitroti^en  ffir  oreliardH  il  Iihn  iif>  NU|ieri<»r.  Alkali  land  In  made  rieli 
and  produellve  «ltli  a  fe«  eropN  iil'  MelilotUN  elover. 

PInntlnju:  nenNon  In  near  and  the  prieeN  on  nur  Mpleutllil  freNli, 
re-cleaneil  seed  ^vlll  lie  attraetl\('  ti>  yuu.  Send  fur  «>ur  lM»uklet  un 
MelilotUN  elover,  entitled  "The  (ireat  Cover  Crop." 

We  earry  full  NtockN  of  all  other  eover  crop  Need — Veteh,  Hurr 
Clover,  KenuKreek,  I'eaH,  BeaUN,  ele.  Write  for  prIeeN  and  further 
Infornintlon, 

"KAIt  MtXiT^RM"  In  a  praetienl  eulture  of  nitrogen  KntherlnK 
baoteria  whieh   In  enNlly   applied  and   Mill   luereaNe  n  e<»ver  erop 
fifty  to  (no  hundred  per  eent.     Our  booklet  on  tlilN  Nubjeet  In  Iu- 
leUNely  IntereNllnK.     \\  rite  Dept.O  for  a  free  eopy. 

Seed  6 Plant  Co. 

EsTabIisfiedJ87/. 
326-328-330  50.  MAIN  ST 

Los  Angeles  ,  California 


LARGEST  CITRUS  NURSERIES  IN  THE  WORLD 

Parties  contemplating  the  planting  of  citrus  groves  this  coming  spring 
will  do  well  to  send  for  our  prices  soon,  as  there  will  evidently  a  a  shortage 
of  strictly  first  class  stock.  Write  today  for  particulars,  or,  better  still,  pay 
us  a  visit  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  show  you  just  what  we  have. 

Our  /Inely  xXiMStraHA  booklet,  "Citriis  Fruits,"  covering  the  industry 
from  the  seed  to  the  market,  mailed  to  any  addrest  on  receipt  of  25c  in 
stamps. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAM  DIMAS,  CALIFORNIA 


WE  HAVE  DEMONSTRATED  THAT  VE 
CAN  CURE  THIS  DISEASE 

ROOT  BLIGHT 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  CIRCULAR  No.  5 

PEAR-BLIGHT  REMEDY  COMPANY 

112  MARKET  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 


HAVE  YOU  ALFALFA  SEED? 

Send  for  free  leaflet  describing  our  process  of 

RECLEANINO  ALFALFA  SEED— BAG  AND  BAG  ALIKE 

and  its  advantage  to  you. 

Write  for  samples  and  prices  of  Vetch,  Bur  Clover  and  Mililotus  Seed, 
the  great  cover  crops. 

MERCANTILE  &  WAREHOUSE  CO.,  1560  5th  St.,  Oakland.  Cal 


How  Mendocino  Farmers  Work 
Together. 


HIGH  GRADE  CITRUS  TREES 

20  years  experience  enables  us  to  furnish  the  best  absolutely. 
Write,  phone  or  call  for  information.    We  are  here  for  business. 

POLLARD  BROS. 

CORtSER  MISSION  STREET  AND  UOS  ROBLBS  AVE..  SOUTH  PASADENA.  CAL. 


To  the  Editor:  The  Uklah  Farmers' 
Cltib  has  been  in  existence  just  about  six 
months  and  has  accomplished  results 
worthy  of  pride  when  we  consider  the 
obstacles  overcome  and  those  still  facins 
the  farmers. 

Mendocino  is  truly  a  great  county  from 
the  standpoint  of  natural  resources — not 
one,  but  many.  At  the  same  time,  these 
lesources  are  but  little  known,  even 
among  our  own  citizens.  Outside  of  the 
State  our  county  is  almost  entirely  un- 
known, and  very  few  of  the  Eastern  set- 
tlers or  tourists  reach  us.  Among  the 
Californians,  if  we  ask  for  information 
about  Mendocino  county,  we  are  imme- 
diately discouraged.  The  answer  will  be 
to  the  effect  that  it  is  a  wild,  unsettled 
county  and  the  principal  industries  stock- 
raising  and  lumbering,  with  a  few  hops 
giown  around  Ukiah.  This  statement  is 
true,  yet  it  is  very  misleading,  because  it 
implies  lack  of  opportunity  or  possibility 
for  anything  else. 

Fio.NKKB  AtiKKii.TiKK.  —  Mendocluo  is 
not  a  mineral-producing  county,  and  its 
early  settlers  did  not  arrive  until  after 
other  portions  of  the  Stale  were  well  set 
tied.  They  were  made  up  largely  of  men 
who  had  gotten  rich  in  the  gold  mines, 
and  so  decided  to  hunt  a  good  farm  or 
stock  range.  The  conditions  of  the  county 
were  ideal  for  this.  The  mountains  are 
low  and  therefore  the  winters  are  mild. 
The  great  redwood  timber  grows  in  a 
comparatively  narrow  belt  along  the 
coast,  and  just  over  the  first  low  range 
the  timber  becomes  oak,  fir,  pine,  ma- 
drona.  manzanita,  and  brush  frequently 
broken  by  grassy  hillsides,  making  an 
idt>al  stock  range. 

For  general  farming  these  jiioneers 
found  numerous  valleys  between  the  many 
broken  hill  ranges.  Of  these  the  principal 
ones  are  Sanel,  Anderson,  Ukiah,  Red- 
wood, Potter,  Little  Lake,  and  Round  val- 
leys. The  land  in  all  of  these  is  exceed- 
ingly rich  and  productive,  but  owing  to 
lack  of  railroad  transportation  much  of 
the  land  has  been  given  over  to  hay  and 
giain  growing.  Many  fields  have  been 
cropped  continuously  for  30  years  to 
wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  and  still  produce 
excellent  crops,  although  they  are  be- 
ginning to  show  the  effect  of  such  soil 
robbery. 

Of  course,  our  lands,  like  many  other 
I)arts  of  California,  have  been  held  in 
large  tracts  in  stock  ranges  and  grain 
farms.  This  era  seems  now  to  be  at  an 
end,  and  we  are  just  entering  upon  a 
now  period  of  development  which  will  be 
entirely  different.  This  is  owing,  first, 
to  better  transportation.  The  railroad, 
which  for  years  has  ended  at  Willits,  is 
now  rapidly  nearing  Eureka,  work  being 
pushed  at  both  ends  of  the  gap.  North 
of  Eureka  work  is  being  pushed  to  ex- 
tend to  Portland,  so  that  there  must  soon 
be  a  coast  line  from  Portland  to  San 
Francisco.  Fort  Bragg  is  the  largest  lum- 
ber shipping  point  on  our  coast,  and  the 
railroad  from  that  town  will  have  reached 
Willits  within  a  few  weeks.  A  railroad 
must  of  necessity  soon  reach  our  main 
line  at  some  point  from  I.,ake  Port,  the 
county  seat  of  Lake  county.  Work  is 
now  being  done  on  three  separate  prop 
osilions. 

The  next  cause  leading  toward  changed 
conditions  is  found  in  the  greatly  de- 
creased returns  from  the  large  ranches. 
The  ranges  have  for  years  been  heavily 
overstocked  and  will  not  j.rovide  winter 
feed  without  assistance  from  the  valleys. 
The  valley  lands  are  now  much  more 
valuable  for  something  else  than  hay,  and 
so  the  stockmen  cannot  afford  either  to 
raise  or  buy  hay. 


Another  factor  is  the  natural  breaking 
up  of  the  large  holdings  by  the  -settle 
ment  of  estates.  The  pioneers  will  soon 
be  gone  and  their  sons  and  daughters  who 
inherit  the  lands  either  make  several 
farms  of  the  home  place  or  sell  it  to 
others  who  do.  This  process  has  been 
very  noticeable  around  t'kiah  during  the 
past  four  years. 

Better  transportation  has  given  us  a 
dairy  industry,  made  fruit  growing  profit 
able,  and  increased  the  profits  in  all  other 
farm  products.  This  year  has  witnessed 
a  remarkable  growth  in  the  poultry  busi 
ness,  equal  to  more  than  1000  per  cent 
during  the  past  12  months. 

A.N  AWAKKM-Nc— The  county  as  a  whol^ 
is  much  like  a  young  giant  just  coming 
to  the  realization  that  he  is  a  giant. 
The  towns,  however,  are  the  last  to  wake 
u]).  Fkiah  has  been  notorious  for  her  abil 
ity  to  do  the  same  old  way.  Now  it  seems 
that  she,  too,  is  really  awake.  This  sum 
mer  her  i)rincipal  streets  have  been  well 
paved  with  concrete  and  asphaltum,  new 
cement  sidewalks  have  been  put  down, 
seme  modern  houses  built,  her  merchants 
have  imjiroved  their  stores,  and  many 
other  evidences  of  an  awakening  are  to 
be  seen. 

CooPEK.vTivK  Imimi.sk.  —  This  natural 
evolution  of  our  industries  has  brought 
about  a  strong  demand  for  co-operative 
organization  among  the  farmers  of  the 
county,  and  most  especially  of  Ukiah  val- 
ley. All  of  the  farmers  were  discussing 
the  problems,  but  there  seemed  to  be  no 
leader  or  single  person  enough  concerned 
to  start  a  movement.  About  the  first  of 
last  February  a  conversation  was  held 
on  the  street  between  Horticulturist  .1.  R. 
Banks,  F.  O.  Mower,  principal  of  the 
Ukiah  High  School,  C.  D.  Flowers,  prin- 
cipal of  the  grammar  school,  and  C.  A. 
Bernhard,  commercial  instructor  in  the 
Ukiah  High  School.  It  was  then  decided 
to  call  a  meeting  of  farmers  for  the  next 
Saturday  in  F.  C.  Albertson's  office.  This 
meeting  was  attended  by  about  15  farm- 
ers and  was  the  real  birth  of  the  Farm- 
ers' Club,  although  we  were  at  once  nick- 
named the  "Schoolmasters'  Club."  Mr. 
Mower  was  elected  temporary  chairman 
and  has  ever  since  taken  an  active  and 
helpful  interest  in  the  work  of  the  club. 

For  a  month  meetings  were  held  on 
each  Saturday  afternoon  in  an  effort  to 
discover  what  we  could  and  should  do. 
Some  of  these  meetings  were  attended  by 
more  than  100  farniBrs.  On  March  11  a 
constitution  was  adopted  and  permanent 
organization  made.  .7.  C.  Johnson,  gen- 
eral farmer,  president;  Mack  Howard, 
general  farmer,  vice-president:  C.  A. 
Bernhard,  high  school  teacher  and  fruit 
farmer,  secretary-treasurer.  The  work  of 
the  club  was  divided  among  five  commit- 
teemen who  were  to  be  the  leaders  in 
any  work  along  their  respective  lines. 
These  men  are:  W.  F.  Willcox,  fruit: 
C.  L.  Crawford,  grain;  D.  S.  McKinley, 
stock  and  dairy;  Frank  Cunningham, 
hops:  and  S.  J.  Carrol,  poultry. 

Poi:i,TKV. — The  poultry  business  seemed 
to  demand  the  first  attention,  but  before 
anything  could  be  done,  the  grape  grow- 
ers were  clamoring  for  a  hearing.  Due 
deliberation  soon  showed  that  the  poultry 
business  must  have  a  separate  organiza- 
tion and  this  was  at  once  done  under  the 
name  of  the  Ukiah  Poultry  Association, 
auxiliary  to  the  Farmers'  Club. 

Last  year  there  were  only  two  or  three 
men  with  as  many  as  500  hens,  and  per- 
haps not  15  altogether  that  were  trying 
to  conduct  a  poultry  business.  There  was 
no  cash  market  for  eggs  or  poultry,  and 
the  very  few  who  shipjied  had  to  do  so 
by  express,  paying  the  single-case  rate. 
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Now  the  Poultry  Association  numbers  be- 
tween 40  and  50  men.  They  ship  twice 
per  week  by  freight  under  the  Associa- 
tion name.  They  maintain  a  regular 
meeting-room  and  shipping-room,  and  a 
secretary  to  attend  to  their  business.  They 
will  represent  close  to  20,000  hens  for 
this  winter's  laying.  Last  spring  the 
Carrol  &  Malpas  firm  (Ukiah  Hatchery) 
hatched  and  sold  about  15,000  White  Leg- 
hoi-n  chickens,  and  this  is  their  first  sea- 
son. 

Gkapks. — The  grape  question  was  very 
serious.  Along  both  sides  of  the  Ukiah 
valley  are  many  acres  of  brush  land  which 
will  when  cleared  produce  the  finest  and 
sweetest  wine  grapes  in  California.  A 
few  years  ago  some  enterprising  men  with 
faith  in  these  lands  made  contracts  with 
leading  wineries  for  10-year  periods  and 
began  to  clear  and  plant.  As  a  result, 
last  year  many  tons  of  choice  wine  grapes 
remained  unpicked  ,and  early  last  spring 
some  men  began  to  plow  out  the  young 
vineyards. 

After  much  careful  work  on  the  part 
of  the  secretary  and  a  committee  it  was 
learned  that  in  and  around  Ukiah  dis- 
trict there  are  about  3000  acres  of  wine 
grapes,  and  that  the  crop  for  this  year 
would  probably  be  over  3000  tons  from 
those  old  enough  to  bear  and  not  already 
contracted.  With  this  information  in  defi- 
nite shape  over  the  signatures  of  the 
growers,  a  committee  was  sent  out  to  in- 
terview the  wine  companies  with  a  view 
of  getting  one  of  them  to  build  us  a 
winery  and  ascertain  that  contracts  could 
be  made. 

At  the  next  meeting  we  held  we  had 
with  us  the  president,  Mr.  P.  Bernard,  and 
other  officers  and  directors  of  the  French- 
American  Wine  Co.    This  meeting  was  a 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING 

Our  importation  of  Dutch  Bulbs  has 
arrived.  This  stock  is  the  vory  best, 
and  our  prices  are  low.  Send  for 
Free  Catalog  at  once.  Also  for  our 
large  Seed  Catalog,  if  you  haven't 
one. 


WEST  COAST  SEED  HOUSE 

111,  113, 115  Ainston St., Los  Angeles, Cal. 


THE  HOME  GARDEN 

Should  be  supplied 
with  a  variety  of 

Berry  Plants 

AND 

Rhubarb 

Send  for  prl<'es. 

G.  H.  HOPKINS,  Tropico,  Cal. 

p.  O.  formerly  Hurbink,  Cal. 


Seed  Oats 


We  hare  a  fe«  carloads  of  elioioe  Cnll- 
fornia  Rrowii  Rril  Texas  Uats  .suitable  for 
Neetl.  .\l.so  liave  choice  seed  barley.  Can 
fiiruisli  f»iicy  recleaned  seed  if  desired. 
Only  carload  trade  solicited. 

Write  IIS  far  prices  and  samples. 


fllKDIILE  MILLING  COMPtNV 


OAKDALE 


CALIFORNIA 


W.  VORXRIEDE 

LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECT 

Plans  furnished  suiting  locality  and  owner's 
taste.   Plans  from  ¥10  up. 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENER 

(Jrounds  laid  out  and  supervised,  $10  a  day. 
811  E.  MINER  AVE.,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


most  excellent  example  of  what  co-opera- 
tion among  the  farmers  can  do.  We  met 
in  the  courtroom.  Our  visitors  and  com- 
mitteemen occupied  the  jury  corner  and 
chairs;  the  other  members  and  listeners, 
the  audience  seats.  An  informal  meeting 
was  held  in  which  everybody  talked  as 
he  thought.  It  was  all  very  pleasant,  and 
after  about  one  hour  the  Secretary  went 
out  and  borrowed  a  typewriter  and  a  con- 
tract was  drawn  up  then  and  there  and 
signed. 

As  a  result  of  this  contract,  nearly  all 
the  grapes  in  this  district  are  sold  at 
a  good  price  for  five  yeans,  and  the 
French-American  company  has  just  com- 
pleted a  fine  new  winery,  one  of  the 
most  modern  and  up-to-date  in  the  State. 
It  is  located  just  outside  the  city  limits 
on  the  crossroads.  It  Is  electrically 
equipped,  having  individual  motors  for 
each  machine.  The  crusher  is  the  very 
latest  design  and  with  a  capacity  to  han- 
dle grapes  as  fast  as  they  can  be  unloaded. 
An  elevator  extends  down  to  the  railroad 
switch,  and  two  cars  can  be  unloaded  on 
one  side  while  two  wagons  are  unloading 
on  the  other,  thus  affording  every  con- 
venience to  the  grower  for  rapid  hand- 
ling and  no  lost  time. 

About  the  first  of  June  the  farmer) 
thought  they  had  accomplished  enough 
to  entitle  them  to  a  celebration.  At  first 
an  evening  banquet  was  plaiined,  but 
owing  to  the  fact  that  no  adequate  ban- 
quet hall  could  be  secured,  this  was  given 
up  in  favor  of  a  barbecue  and  basket 
picnic. 

Ex.joYABLE  RK.J0HINGS. — On  ,Iune  24 
several  hundred  farmers  and  their  fam- 
ilies assembled  in  Clark's  Grove,  two  miles 
south  of  town.  Two  steers  and  a  num- 
bei  of  hogs  and  sheep  had  been  roasted, 
and  all  farmers  brought  great  baskets 
of  good  things  to  eat.  After  the  dinner 
a  poultry  and  horse  show  was  viewed 
with  much  interest.  Seats  -and  a  speak- 
ers' stand  had  been  arranged,  and  at  2:30 
o'clock  the  speaking  program  was  called. 
The  visiting  speakers  were  Dr.  Leroy 
Anderson  of  the  University  Farm,  and 
Mr.  L.  C.  Byce  of  the  Petaluma  Incubator 
Co.  The  local  speakers  were  .1.  Q.  White, 
Superior  Judge  of  this  county,  and  At- 
torney J.  E.  Pemberton.  The  day  was 
ideal,  the  banquet  could  not  have  been 
better,  the  speaking  was  interesting  and 
closely  attended,  and  the  general  senti- 
ment was  well  expressed  by  Mr.  Byce 
and  Judge  White  who  declared  that  they 
had  attended  many  picnics  and  banquets 
in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  but 
had  never  attended  one  as  enjoyable. 
Everything  on  the  grounds  was  free  and 
paid  for  by  the  committee  in  advance. 
Even  feed  in  abundance  was  provided  for 
the  horses. 

From  the  very  beginning  it  has  been 
recognized  that  our  farmers  need  more 
knowledge  and  training  on  matters  per- 
taining to  their  business.  With  this  in 
niind  it  was  decided  to  start  a  farmers' 
library  and  exhibit  room.  A  suitable 
place  has  been  secured,  and  about  $35 
worth  of  books  purchased,  also  the  neces- 
sary furniture.  Our  show-window  looks 
out  onto  the  courthouse  square,  a  very 
public  place,  and  in  it  we  are  building  up 
a  very  fine  exhibit  of  Mendocino  county 
products.  So  far  we  have  choice  peaches, 
pears,  apples,  plums,  nectarines,  corn, 
etc.,  processed  in  the  usual  way,  and  this 
exhibit  is  beginning  to  attract  great  in- 
terest. 

This  winter  we  expect  to  secure  some 
good  speakers,  and  also  to  hold  one  or 
more  farmers  institutes  by  co-operation 
with  the  University.  A  committee  has  the 
organization  of  a  farmers'  co-operative 
fire  insurance  company  in  charge,  and 
many  plans  are  being  discussed  for  keep- 
ing a  little  more  of  the  profl^t  on  the 
faimers'  products  in  the  farmer's  hands. 

C.  A.  Bekniiard, 

Ukiah.  Secretary-Treasurer. 


QUALITY 

IN 


FUMIGATION  CYANIDE 


IS  THE  IMPORTANT  CONSIDERATION 


The  best  authorities  unanimously  agree  that  for  the  effectual  generation 
of  Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  a  Cyanide  should  not  contain  in  excess  of  1  per  cent 
of  Chloride  of  Sodium  (common  salt).  A  higher  percentage  of  this  ingredient 
materially  reduces  the  available  amount  of  gas  by  the  process  of  decomposi- 
tion. 

It  is  well  worth  your  while  to  verify  this  statement,  and  when  in  doubt  as 
to  the  Sodium  Chloride  content  of  a  Cyanide,  have  a  reputable  chemist  furnish 
you  an  analysi.^j.    It  may  prove  a  good  Investment. 

The  Roessler  &  Hasslacber  Chemical  Co.'s  Special  Fumigating  Cyanide  of 
Potassiiini  )>8-99  per  cent  and  Cyanide  of  Sodium  128-130  per  cent  Ici  manufac- 
tured expressly  for  fumigating.  Contains  no  excess  of  chloride  of  sodium.  It 
generates  quiclily.     Reliable,  E]fiicient,  Economical. 


THE  BRAUN  CORPORATION 

SELLING  AGENTS 
363-371  NEW  HIGH  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES 


BULBS 


Send  for  our  catalogue  of  Bulbs,  Pansies  and  Sweet 
Peas.    Mailed  Free. 

Tulips  are  gorgeous  flowers.    Try  Morse's  Long  Stem 
Tulips  mixed,  30c  doz.;  (postpaid  35c  doz.);  $2  per  100 
White  Easter  Lilies,  $1.50  doz.    (Postpaid  35c  doz.) 
Auratum — Rubro — Vittatum  Lily — is  shown  above.    It  is  a 

rare  sort.    50c  each. 
Unusual  Anemone  Collections  of  new  and  rare  Anemones 

125  bulbs  for  $1.95.    (Postpaid  for  $2.05)  ^ 
"1911  Best"  Bulb  Collection,  a  fine  assortment  of 

hardy  Bulbs;  136  Bulbsfor  $2. 10.  (Postpaid  $2.50)  jgj^ 
Do  yoD  love  Spring  Flowers? 


123 

MARKET  STREET 


^^^^^^^^^^^ 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA 


Irrigation 
Problems 


The  continual  cleanlnK-out  of  Mcedy  dltclies  i, 
but  one  of  the  disagreeable  and  expensive  feature! 
of  old-style  Irrigation  Methods. 

Why  tvaste  time  and  money  in  tills  nay,  or  in 
costly  cvpcrimenting,  tvhen  the  experience  and  ad- 
vice of  lrri«;ation  Experts  Is  yours  for  the  asking. 

The  "ii.  T.  SYSTEM"  will  solve  this,  and  all  your 
Irrigation  rroblems.  Just  ask  for  (he  (ttb  Edition 
«>f  our  Brotvn  Book  (free). 


THE  KELLAR-THOMASON  MFG.  COMPANY 

1234  EAST  28lh  ST..  LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Rate,  l%c.  per  word.  No  order  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 

POSITIONS  WANTED. 

By  Hollander.  28  years  of  age,  single, 
graduate  of  Horticultural  College,  position 
In  nursery  or  on  fruit  ranch.  Has  al.so 
experience  in  growing  vegetable  and 
greenhouse  work.  Apply  under  H.  H.  to 
office  of  this  paper. 


EXPERIENCE  OF  THE  ANAHEIM 
ASSOCIATION. 


LAND  OWNERS  needing  a  superintend- 
ent or  agriculturist  will  be  put  in  com- 
munication witli  a  competent  and  hustling 
man  by  addressing  this  office.  Address  Bo.x 
49,  Pacific  Kural  Press. 


FOR  SAI.E — MISCELLANEOUS. 

TRACTION    ENGINE    MEN,  ATTENTION! 

For  sale,  two  10-disc  Spalding-Robbins 
disc  plows  with  26-inch  discs  which  will 
cut  14  feet  wide  and  from  3  to  10  inches 
deep.  Most  perfect  traction  engine  plow 
made.  Plowing  hard  dry  land  is  where 
this  plow  excels  all  others.  Address, 
"Plow,"  62  Post  St.  (Room  232),  San  Fran- 
cisco. 


KAHM  LANDS. 


Sacramento  Valley  land;  best  and  cheap- 
est land  in  the  market  today;  excellent 
for  hogs,  alfalfa,  dairying,  fruits,  vegeta- 
bles; irrigated  and  sub-irrigated;  no  fail- 
ure of  crops.  W.  H.  Meyers,  755  Phelan 
Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 

$1000.  About  20  acres  suitable  for  fruits, 
dairy  and  poultry,  %  mile  from  Nevada 
City.  Cal.  Kxcellent  local  market.  Good 
5-room  house  and  buildings.  Ideal  cli- 
mate, fine  scenery.  Plenty  of  wood.  Water 
for  irrigation.  A  comfortable  home  that 
will  make  you  a  good  living.  A  bargain. 
Address,  Owner,  care  Pacific  Rural  Press, 
San  Francisco. 

J1500.  Eighty  acres  in  Browns  Valley 
Irrigation  District,  near  Marysville,  Cal. 
Thirty  acres  cultivated,  balance  oak  tim- 
ber and  pasture;  S-room  house;  school 
across  the  road.  Address,  Owner,  care 
Pacific  Rural  Press,  San  Franscisco. 


FOR  SALE. 

Best  dairy  ranch  In  Glenn  county;  iOO 
acres  of  black  sandy  loam,  80  acres  of  it 
is  sub-Irrigated.  This  tract  is  green  all 
year  round;  it  grows  fine  potatoes  and 
jorn  without  Irrigation,  which  can  be  seen 
growing  on  the  ranch  now.  Receipts  for 
milk  from  15  cows  averaged  $180  pi-r 
month.  There  are  two  large  barns  for  the 
stock  and  hay,  large  house  and  many 
other  smaller  buildings,  and  fine  sliade 
trees  ©n  the  ranch.  This  ranch  is  uiil.v 
two  and  a  halt  miles  from  Hamilton  Sugar 
Factory,  where  there  Is  good  market  for 
milk  and  other  farm  products.  I  am  not 
able  to  handle  this  ranch  on  account  uf 
other  business,  therefore  I  will  sell  it  at 
very  low  price.  Above  is  subject  to  sale 
or  withdrawal  from  market.  Write  or 
call  on  W.  J.  BULIN,  Hamilton  City,  Cal. 


BULBS 

For  fall  and  winter  planting;  also  Flower 
Seeds  for  fall  sowing.  New  Catalogue 
now  ready,  mailed  free  upon  application. 

NOW  IS  THE  TI.ME  TO  SOW 

Payne's  Royal  Exhibition  Panny  Seed,  the 

best  strain  on  tlie  Pacific  Coa.st.  Giant 
Perfection  Stoeki*  and  I*ayne*M  ClirlNtinnH 
Flowerini;  -Sweet  Peas,  all  described  in 
the  above  mentioned  Catalogue. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

24S  S.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


RHUBARB  FOR  PROFIT 

A  FREE  BOOKLET  ON 

Rhubarb  Culture^ 

$1000  profit  per  acre;  plant  now. 
lierry  plantBOfall sorts.  Cutthla 
adv.  out  and  mall  today. 

J  B.  WAGNER.      Pasadena,  Cal. 
The  Rhubarb  and  lerry  Specialist 
P 


THE  HENDERSON 

FRUIT  LADDER 

Best  Made 

Durable,  Practical  and  Cheap- 
est on  the  Market.  Bend  for 
Price  List. 

HENDERSON  MFG.  CO. 

710  B.  lOth  street,  Oakland.  Cal 


BERRY  PLANTS 

SPHAGNUM  MOSS  For  Sale 
Wholesale  and  KctatI 

LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 

PASADENA.  CAL.  F.  D. 


Mr.  G.  W.  Sandlands,  secretary  of  the 
Anaheim  Fruit  Association,  gives  the  Ga- 
zette of  that  town  in  Orange  county  an 
account  of  the  successful  opei-ation  of 
the  Association  from  which  we  take  the 
following  statements: 

During  the  past  season,  in  spite  of  the 
enormous  crop  (the  biggest  California 
ever  had),  and  the  many  cars  of  fruit 
the  trade  had  consequently  to  select  from, 
we  received  126  direct  orders  for  our 
brands,  against  25  the  year  before,  and 
from  actual  detailed  reports  of  the  differ- 
ent exchange  fruit  inspectoi's  from  the 
receiving  points,  we  can  show  that  we  did 
not  have  a  car,  so  far  shipped  this  sea- 
son, that  was  reported  as  "poor"  in  a 
single  detail  of  our  paelvlng  house  work. 
Of  the  total,  three  only  were  "fair,"  all 
the  rest  being  fi-om  "good"  to  "extra 
good."  We  believe  that  the  above  is  suf- 
ficient to  prove  that  our  work  has  been 
consistently  first  class. 

Rkcoc.nition  of  thk  I.\i)n  iDi  Ai.. — To  the 
query,  "Does  a  man  who  raises  hrst-class 
fruit,  directly  benefit  through  the  quality 
of  his  fruit  over  his  neighbor  who  does 
not  raise  quite  such  good  fruit?"  we  em- 
phatically reply,  Yes,  our  competitors' 
statements  to  the  contrary,  notwithstand- 
ing. Just  stop  and  think.  How  could 
any  growers'  association  exist  if  this  were 
not  the  case?  It  is  the  most  important 
detail  we  have  always  before  us  and  which 
wf  believe  under  our  system  has  been  per- 
fected, and  certainly  is  successfully  car- 
ried out.  Every  grower's  fruit  is  re- 
ceived, and  through  a  double  check  sys- 
tem cannot  possibly  go  astray.  Every 
grower's  fruit  is  graded  and  packed  sep 
arately;  every  grade  of  fruit  is  pooled 
separately,  and  invariably  shipped  and 
sold  in  different  markets.  Hence  the  grow- 
er who  is  raising  first-class  fruit  has  more 
fiuit  packed  under  the  first  grade  and 
brand  and  shipped  to  the  markets  calling 
foi  that  class  of  fruit.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  man  who  has  more  of  the  lower  grade 
of  fruit  has  his  fruit  shipped  to  those 
markets  which  call  for  that  particular 
class  of  fruit.  As  before  stated,  the  re- 
turns on  each  grade  of  fruit  is  made  sep- 
arately, and  therefore  the  grower  who  has 
good,  first-class  fruit  gets  considerably 
moi-e  money  for  his  crop;  and  as  we.  as 
an  association,  working  at  all  times  for 
thf  protection  and  in  the  interests  of  our 
members,  solicit  for  membership  those 
only  who  are  endeavoring  to  improve  the 
quality  of  their  fruit  by  taking  proper 
care  of  their  orchards,  the  result  is  that 
our  output  of  high-grade  fruit  is  above 
the  average. 

TiiK  As.soi  i.^Tio.N  .\s  A  Bi'YER. — In  order 
to  assist  and  encourage  our  members  to 
raise  larger  and  better  crops,  we  are  now 
carrying  on  hand  the  very  best  obtain- 
able complete  fertilizers,  compounded 
from  the  most  successful  formulas.  These 
are  to  be  had  by  the  Association  mem- 
bers at  prices  that  will  save  them  con- 
siderable money. 

Many  other  necessities  of  the  success- 
ful orange  grove  are  also  to  be  obtained 
through  this  Association  at  prices  made 
possible  only  by  the  enormous  volume  of 
business  done  by  the  California  Fruit 
Growers'  Exchange,  which  is  thoroughly 
alive  to  the  interests  of  the  citrus  grower. 
The  Exchange  is  working,  among  other 
things,  for  a  cheaper  and  more  effective 
fumigation  system  for  the  elimination  of 
scale  and  we  have  it  on  good  authority 
that  something  of  interest  will  be  given 
out  before  long. 


Extremely  short  packs  of  strawberries, 
raspberries,  peas,  beans,  and  several  other 
vegetables  are  reported  from  Canada,  the 
deficiency  in  the  output  having  to  be 
filled  from  American  ranches  and  can- 
neriee. 


Fruit  Growers'  Talks 

No.  7 — In  No  Degree  a  Trust 

The  California  Fruit  Distributors  is  in  no  degree  a  trust, 
but  simply  an  organization  acting  as  a  clearing  house  upon 
systematic  and  successful  methods  in  the  best  interests  of 
both  shippers  and  growers. 

We  want  the  cordial  co-operarion  of  YOU,  Mr.  Grower 
— the  successful  handling  of  YOUR  fruit  and  the  balancing 
of  the  markets  in  your  behalf  will  thus  be  attained. 

Correspondence  Invited. 

^        1008  -idio  s^3nd  street  srcrameisto 


WHY  you  should  have 

A  Likfreshing  Plant 

BECAUSE  you  can  easily  and  cheaply  convert  your  perish- 
able fruits  and  vegetables  into  staples. 

LIKFRESHED  products  are  Huperior  in  every  way — less  loss  of  weight  and 
food  contents — less  sulphur  recjuired.  Superior  flavor  and  keeping  qualities 
— "Just  Like  Fresh."  Cost  of  installing  plant  is  nominal.  Expense  of  op- 
erating is  less  than  sun  drying.  For  other  reasons  and  full  particulars, 
write  or  call.  Be  sure  to  look  into  this  t/iatter  this  season,  as  it  will  prove  a 
tiumey  maker  for  you. 

THE  CALIFORNIA  UKFRESH  COMPANY 

THE  WANN  COMPANY.  Selling  Agents 
505  Union  Savings  Bank  Building,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Keference— Wellraan  Robblns  Mercantile  To.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


ONE  OF  OUR  POPULAR  SELLERS 

Notice  the  CONVENIENT  LEVERS  and  their  GOVERN- 
ING ACTION  ON  THE  PLOW.  It  must  have  merit,  as  it  is 
rapidly  replacing  many  steel  beam  patterns. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  INFORMATION  ON  SHAW'S 
REVERSIBLE  MOLD  GANG  PLOWS,  OR  WRITE  US. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


WIXXE  DISTILLATE  EINJGIIVES 


3-H.  P.  S75; 


The  Best  General  Utility  Engine  on  the  Market 
4-H.  P.  $125:  6-H.  P.  $160: 


8-B.  P.  $223. 


Guaranteed  for  6  years 
to  deliver  the 
actual  horse  power 
as  stamped  on  the 
name  plate. 


An  up-to-date  engine; 
snappy,  vigorous 
and  powerful. 
Him  pie,  reliable 
and  durable. 


WHY  PAY  HIGHER  PHICES  WHEN  WE  CAN  GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION 

Write  for  particulars,  stating  size  wanted 

NORMAN  B.  MILLER,  Machinery  Merchant 

7Ui  Floor.  Hooker  *  LcdI  Bdfl..  503  Market  St..  San  Francisco 

PUMP  JACKS.  PUMPS.  BELTING.  LTC. 


GREENBANK 


Powdered  Caustic  Soda  and  Potash 
Still  the  Best  Fruit  Dip 

T.  W.  Jackson  &  Co. 


September  30,  1911 
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HINTS  ON  FILLING  THE  SILO 


As  it  is  during  the  time  for  cutting 
the  corn  for  the  silo,  the  following  prac- 
tical hints  by  Professor  Kennedy  of  the 
Iowa  Experiment  Station  may  be  helpful: 

There  are  several  different  ways  for  dis- 
tributing and  packing  the  corn  in  the  silo. 
The  principal  points  to  be  observed  are 
that  the  light  and  heavy  portions  of  the 
corn  should  be  uniformly  distributed; 
that  is,  the  stalks  and  ears  should  not 
be  in  the  center  or  at  one  side  and  the 
lighter  portions,  such  as  the  leaves,  at 
the  other  side.  The  corn  should  be  uni- 
formly packed  or  tramped  in  all  parts 
of  the  silo.  This  is  necessary  to  insure 
a  good  quality  of  silage.  The  majority 
of  the  silo  owners  prefer  having  the  sur- 
face of  the  silage  saucer  shaped,  about 
two  feet  higher  at  the  sides  than  in  the 
center,  for  the  reason  that  the  center 
where  the  corn  drops  and  the  men  usually 
stand  gets  solid  and  hard  and  does  not 
settle  afterward  as  much  as  the  sides. 
(This  is  especially  true  of  those  silos 
filled  without  some  form  of  a  distribut- 
ing device.)  If  the  sides  are  constantly 
kept  about  two  feet  higher  than  the  cen- 
ter and  well  trod  or  tramped  when  the 
silo  is  full,  the  silage  is  wedged  tightly 
against  the  sides  and  the  heat  of  fer- 
mentation retained,  thus  killing  the  germs 
of  mold.  One  reason  why  silage  molds 
more  at  the  sides  than  in  the  center  is 
that  it  is  not  packed  closely  enough 
against  the  sides  to  prevent  the  air  from 
reaching  the  heated  silage,  thus  furnish- 
ing mold-making  conditions. 

There  are  several  patented  distributing 
devices  on  the  market.  The  majority  of 
these  are  very  helpful  in  filling  the  silo. 
A  very  simple  and  cheap  device  may  be 
made  by  sewing  together  a  number  of 
sacks  (with  the  ends  cut  out),  making  a 
tube.  This  is  attached  to  the  end  of 
the  blow-pipe  and  manipulated  by  a  man 
inside  of  the  silo.  In  this  way  the  corn 
can  be  evenly  distributed  over  the  entire 
surface  of  the  silo.  The  packing  of  the 
corn  is  an  important  point.  True,  in 
time  it  will  settle  of  its  own  accord,  but 
more  corn  can  be  put  in  a  silo  and 
much  better  silage  made  when  the  pack- 
ing is  given  careful  attention.  Tramp- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  men  Is  helpful. 
The  best  way,  however,  is  to  use  two 
good  reliable  men  with  cement  tampers. 
The  best  silage  the  writer  has  ever  seen 
was  In  a  silo  which  had  been  packed  by 
cement  tampers.  There  was  not  a  par- 
ticle of  waste  after  a  few  inches  on  the 
top  had  been  removed. 

Adding  Water  During  Filling. — Ordi- 
narily, corn  cut  at  the  proper  time  does 
not  need  any  water  added  to  make  good 
silage.  There  are  time^  however,  when 
it  is  necessary  to  add  water  to  the  corn 
in  filling  the  silo.  The  corn  in  the  silo 
at  the  time  of  filling  should  feel  moist; 
if  not  moist,  water  should  be  added.  Un- 
der any  of  the  following  conditions  water 
should  be  added  to  the  corn  when  filling 
the  silo:  First,  when  the  corn  is  too 
ripe,  and  the  leaves  and  part  of  the  stalks 
are  dried  out  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
will  not  pack  well.  Second,  when  the 
corn  is  severely  frozen  before  it  has 
reached  the  proper  degree  of  maturity,  lib- 
erating the  moisture  and  leaving  the 
leaves  and  stems  dry.  Third,  when  re- 
filling the  silo  late  in  the  fall  with 
shocked  corn,  it  is  always  necessary  to 
add  water. 

There  are  two  ways  to  add  the  water. 
First,  put  a  hose  in  the  silo  and  thor- 
oughly saturate  the  dry  portions,  espe- 
cially around  the  walls.  Second,  where 
the  blower  cutter  is  used,  run  an  inch 
stream  of  water  into  the  blower  when  it 
is  at  work.  This  will  add  a  sufficient 
amount  of  water  to  insure  good  results. 


Filling  Cracks  and  Air  Spaces  in  the 
Silo. — The  silo  should  be  air-tight.  Any 
crack  or  space  which  lets  in  the  air  will 
cause  more  or  less  moldy  silage.  These 
troubles  in  wooden  silos  may  be  avoided 
at  filling  time  by  having  a  pail  of  soft 
clay  at  hand;  as  the  silo  is  filled,  any- 
thing that  looks  as  though  it  was  not 
air-tight  should  be  filled  with  a  handful 
of  clay.  Any  cracks  or  openings  in  ma- 
sonry silos  should  be  properly  fixed  with 
cement  before  filling.  Great  care  should 
be  taken  to  have  the  door  fit  well  and 
air-tight.  In  a  good  silo,  properly  filled, 
there  should  be  no  waste  except  at  the 
top. 

Preventing  Waste  o.\  Top  of  Silo. — - 
There  is  always  some  waste  on  the  top 
of  the  silo,  unless  feeding  operations  are 
commenced  as  soon  as  the  silo  is  filled. 
The  amount  of  waste  material  varies  un- 
der different  conditions  of  management 
from  two  inches  where  great  care  is  ex- 
ercised, to  ten  or  twelve  inches  where 
practically  no  precautions  are  taken  to 
protect  the  same.  Various  methods  for 
lessening  the  amount  of  waste  have  been 
tried.  One  of  the  first  precautions  is  to 
thoroughly  pack  and  level  the  top  of  the 
silo.  Some  use  oat  chaff  or  cut  straw. 
Others  thoroughly  soak  the  top  with 
water,  then  seed  with  oats.  The  oats 
germinate  and  form  a  thick  covering 
which  serves  to  keep  out  the  air,  thus 
lessening  the  waste.  One  of  the  easiest 
and  most  satisfactory  methods  to  pursue 
is  to  pick  the  ears  of  the  last  three  or 
four  loads  of  corn,  then  run  the  stalks 
through  the  cutter  into  the  silo.  Thor- 
oughly tramp  the  same.  Then  put  on 
from  twenty  to  thirty  barrels  of  water. 
This  has  the  effect  of  hermetically  seal- 
ing the  silo  and  only  a  very  thin  layer 
of  waste  will  be  on  top. 

Cost  of  Filuno  the  Silo. — The  follow- 
ing statement,  furnished  by  a  very  suc- 
cessful dairy  farmer,  gives  a  fair  idea 
of  the  cost  of  filling  the  silo:  "We  hire 
an  extra  man  or  two  and  make  long  days 
with  the  regular  help  during  the  filling 
season.  We  have  our  own  outfit,  silo 
cutter  and  engine  (16-horse  gasoline), 
also  corn  binder. 

Four  teams  and  drivers  $16.00 

Corn  binder,  man  and  team. . . .  10.00 
Cutter  and  engine  with  one  man  15.00 

Two  extra  men  to  pitch   5.00 

Two  men  in  Lie  silo   5.00 

Thirty  gallons  of  gasoline   3.60 


Total  cost  per  day  $54.60 

"This  crew  will  put  in  from  85  to  90 
tons  per  day;  thus  it  costs  around  60 
to  65  cents  per  ton  to  fill  the  silo." 

The  above  statement  is  a  fair  one.  It 
has  cost  from  60  to  75  cents  per  ton  to 
fill  the  silos  at  the  Iowa  Experiment  Sta- 
tion during  the  past  eight  years.  The 
higher  cost  was  due  to  hauling  a  long 
distance  or  to  rainy  weather  when  the 
loading  was  more  difficult  and  the  sand 
and  dirt  on  the  corn  made  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  keep  the  knives  on  the  silage  cut- 
ter in  gooQ  working  condition. 

When  to  Open  the  Silo. — The  corn 
may  be  used  for  feeding  purposes  as  soon 
as  the  silo  is  filled.  For  the  first  few 
days  it  will  be  simply  cut  corn,  as  it  is 
not  silage  until  it  has  gone  through  the 
heating  process.  In  a  week  or  ten  days' 
time  the  real  silage  will  be  reached.  When 
managed  in  this  way  there  is  no  waste 
on  the  top  of  the  silo.  If  allowed  to 
stand  for  several  weeks  there  will  be 
some  waste  in  the  form  of  decayed  corn. 
This  should  be  removed  and  hauled  to  the 
field  in  a  manure  spreader,  as  it  is  not 
always  a  safe  feed  for  any  class  of  live 
stock. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal.,  are 
offering  registered  Jersey  bulls  and  bull 
calves  of  the  choicest  Island  and  Ameri- 
can breeding,  from  prize  winners  and 
big  producers;  also  a  carload  of  un- 
registered Jersey  cows,  and  a  car  of 
Jersey  heifers,  unregistered. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns;  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  ±'.  O.  Box  321 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


P"OR  SALE  —  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 
bulls,  from  10  to  24  months  old.  M.  E. 
Sherman,  Minnewawa  Stock  Farm,  Fres- 
no, Cal. 


PURE-BRED  SHORT-HORNS,  Poland- 
China  hogs,  and  Shropshire  sheep.  Rose- 
lawn  Stock  Farm,  Woodland,  Cal. 


SIMON-NEWMAN  CO.,  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Man- 
ager, Newman,  Cal. 


A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS.  Woodland,  Cal.— 
Iniporters  and  breeders  registered  Hol- 
steins. 


REGISTERED  ANGORA  BUCKS — Price 
reasonable.  Romer  Vista  Stock  Farm, 
Ukiah. 


STEVENSON  &  WAGNER,  Newman,  Cal.— 
Holstein-Fresian  bulls,  heifers  for  sale. 


SWINE 


FOUR  OAKS  STOCK  CO.,  breeders  of 
Berkshire  and  Hampshire  hogs  and  Im- 
porter Hampshire  Down  sheep.  Wood- 
land, Cal. 


POLAND  CHINA  HOGS;  Barred  Rocks  and 
Black  Minorca  poultry;  young  stock  and 
eggs  for  sale.  M.  Bassett,  Hanford,  Cal. 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co. 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 


G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  alsc 
Short-horns. 


BERKSHIRES— Head     Boar  KENNETT. 
Locust  Grove  Farm,  Ripon,  Cal. 


KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Poland- 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 
Both  sexes.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton,  Cal 


STUDARUS  &  CUNNINGHAM,  Mills,  Cal 
Registered  O.  I.  C.  swine. 


CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,   Niles,  Cal 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 


Subscription  Agents  Wanted 

The  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  wants  a 
yonuK  man  or  n'omaa  In  every  county  is 
the  State  to  aoltctt  for  Bubscrtptlona.  Good 
commlaalonB  aliened.  Write  am  at  once 
and  we  will  forvrard  necessary  papers, 
blanks  and  instmctions.  You  can  make 
K*od  msBey  nitk  ■  little  eflart. 


ALFALFA 
DAIRYING 
HOG  RAISING 

LITTLE  IRRIGATED  FARMS 

In  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 
Rich,  sandy  loam  soli.  Brings 
quick  returns.  First  buyers 
California  farmers.  2000  acres 
sold  in  five  months.  Some  of 
the  land  already  under  culti- 
vation. 

Write    today    for  Illustrated 
booklet. 

MERCED  COLONIES 

(Send  this  to  us) 

CO-OPERATIVE  LAND  &  TRUST  CO. 

"Lands  that  produce  wealth" 
595  Market  St,  San  Prandsco 

(Pleue  lend  me  liteianire  on  Merced  Colony  No.  2) 

NAME  

ADDRESS  


r  One  Week  FREE 

I  Send  for  catalog— select  the  violin— try  It 

I  fora  wPt'U  in  your  own  home.  If  not  perfect- 
FSta.     ly  satisfactory  send  it  back  at  our  expense. 

J  ROOT  VIOLINS 

l^^'  Ii'ive  a  Mtrong  tone;  are  easy  to  play  and 
■1L\  11  nely  finished.    They  have  i;iven  satlsfac- 

II  iBt"'"  niore  than  fifty  years.  They  sell 
ill  .JFltliemselveH.so  we  want  Ihein  to  talk  in  your 
m  J//'"""*^-  I't'it'^^s  from  $5  to  »ir)0.  Send  for  Free 
msiMy  ^■"^t**^''*^-'.  heauti  fully  Illustrated  in  colors. 

E.  T.  Root  &  Sons,   IS24  K.  55  St.,  C'blcago 


PURE-BRED  HOGS 

From  the  ORIGINAL  0. 1.  C.  STRAIN 

(The  white  hog  is  conceded  good 
for  California  conditions.) 

Gentle.  Prolific,  Quick  Growers 

PHICES  MODERATE 
According  to  Age,  Size  and  Sex. 

Address:  H.  C.  FINKLER,  Baywood  Glen 

Redwood  City,  San  Mateo  County,  Calif. 


SALVADOR  STOCK  FARM,  NAPA, 

IMPORTER  and  BREEDER  of  SHIRES 

Mr.  Wheatley  is  at  present  in  England  buying  Shire  stallions.  He  will 
spare  neither  trouble  nor  expense  in  getting  together  the  best  lot  of  Shires 
ever  imported  into  California. 

If  you  are  interested  please  send  in  your  name  and  you  will  be  notified 
when  they  arrive. 

HENRY  WHEATLEY 


Superior  Grain  Drills 

Plain  and  Fertilizing 

The  best  equipped  drill  offered  today. 
Sold  by  us  for  years.  Let  us  tell  you 
about  it  or  ask  your  dealer  to  order  one. 

THE  H.  C  SHAW  CO.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


CHUB  WHEAT 

This  new  hard  milling  wheat  leads  all  in  yield  per  acre;  Is  quick  in  maturing; 
large  gluten  content;  late  harvesting,  without  waste. 

CHOICE  RECLAIMED  .SEED 
For  samples  and  prices  address  D.  W.  I,E\VIS,  Corcoran,  Cal. 
A  few  carloads  of  fancy  white  Sonoma. 


ALTA  VISTA  HERD  OF  IMPORTED  GUERNSEYS 

OWNED  BY 
CHAS.  G.  LATHROP,  Stanford  Univemlty,  Cal. 

From  above  herd  I  offer  for  sale  a  few  choice  bull  calves  from  such  aires 
and  grand  sires  as 
IMP.  LORD  KITCHENER — 11300 
Winner  of  the  grand  champion  prize  at  Sacramento  State  Fairs  1909-1910,  and 
IMP.  RAYMOND  OF  THE  PREEL — 11353 
Winner  of  the  first  prize  1906,  Island  of  Guernsey. 
For  further  particulars  write  to  above  address.    Inspection  solicited. 
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CHOICE      CHEAP  CONCENTRATED 

MODESTO  ALFALFA  MEAL 

FOR 

CATTLE    POULTRY  SWINE 

FOR  PRICES  SEE  OR  WRITE 

THE  ORANGE  CO.,  Modesto,  CaL 


Your 
Money 

Should 

Earn  You 


6 


"Syndicate  Sixes" 

will  return  you  6% — 
will  give  you  a  steady, 
safe,  handsome  income 
each  and  every  year. 

Over  $20,000,000 
worth  of  assets  (  mostly 
real  estate)  back  of 
"Syndicate  Sixes." 

We  have  several  booklets  we 
would  like  to  send  you,  if 
interested. 

Realty  Syndicate 

1242  Broadway 

Oaklamd  California 


America's 
Leading  Horse  Importers 

At  the  six  World's  Fairs  since  I'.IOO,  our  Percherfin 
Stallions  have  won  every  Championship,  and  every  first 
prize  except  two. 

At  the  recent  California  State  Fair  our  Percherons  and 
French  Coach  Stallions  won  14  Gold  Medals  and  both 
Championships. 

"When  you  want  the  best  come  to  us. 

Mclaughlin  bros., 


OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 


COLUMBOS,  OHIO 


P.  O.  Box  748 


DIEPENBROCK 
RANCH 


LIVE  STOCK  IMPORTERS 

RIVERSIDE  ROAD,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 

Phone :  Suburban  72x3 


California  Hair,  Wool  and  Feather 

Figures. 


ASK  YOUK  DKAXKR  FOB 

EL  DORADO  COCOA.NUT  OIL  CAKE 

FOR 

CHICKENS    AND    JVULK  COWS 

Cheapest  Food  in  the  Market  to-day.     If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it, 

ABDRK.SS 

EL   DORADO   OIL  WORKS 

149  CALIFORNIA  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Statistics  relative  to  the  domestic  ani- 
mals, poultry,  and  bees  reported  on  farms 
and  ranges  lor  the  State  of  California 
iu  the  Thirteenth  Decennial  Census,  for 
1910,  are  contained  in  an  official  state- 
ment issued  by  Census  Director  Dnrand. 
It  is  based  on  tubular  summaries  pre- 
l)i>red  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Le  Grand 
Powers,  Chief  Statistician  for  Agriculture, 
in  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  The  figures 
are  ineliminary  and  subject  to  slight  revi- 
sion later,  when  a  few  other  farms,  whose 
retui-ns,  now  incomplete,  are  included  in 
the  final  tables.  It  is  not  expected  that 
these  additions  will  materially  modify 
the  amounts  or  rates  stated  herein.  Spe- 
cial attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
the  present  statement  relates  only  to  live 
stock  on  farms  and  ranges,  and  does  not 
give  the  figures  for  the  cities  and  towns 
of  the  State. 

An  A(i(!KKi;.\TK  1.\<  kk.'isk  ov  $52,245,000. 
— The  aggregate  value  of  all  domestic  ani- 
mals, poultry,  and  bees  in  1910  was  $119,- 
487,000,  as  compared  with  $ti7,242,000  in 
1900,  the  amount  of  increase  being  $52.- 
245,000,  and  the  rate  77.7  per  cent. 

The  total  value  of  the  domestic  ani- 
mals was  reported  at  $114,921,000  in  1910, 
as  against  $65,001,000  in  1900,  the  in- 
crease amounting  to  $49,290,000,  or  76.8 
per  cent. 

The  poultry  were  valued  at  $;'.,S39,000 
iu  1910,  as  compared  with  $1,877,000  in 
1900,  the  gain  being  $1,902,000,  or  104.5 
per  cent. 

The  bees  were  valued  at  $728,000  in 
1910  and  $364,000  in  1900,  an  increase  of 
$364,000,  or  100  per  cent. 

iMRKASE  OF  DOMK.STIC  AMiMAI.S.  HorSeS 

and  colts  had  a  greater  value  than  any 
other  class  of  domestic  animals  in  1910, 
whereas  cattle  had  the  greater  value  in 
1900.  Cattle  were  nearly  twice  as  valu- 
able as  horses  and  colts  in  1900,  while  in 
1910  the  value  of  horses  and  colts  was 
slightly  more  than  that  of  cattle.  The 
total  value  of  horses  and  colts  in  1910 
was  $46,681,000,  while  in  1900  it  was  $17,- 
845,000,  an  increase  of  161.6';.  The  total 
value  of  cattle  in  1910  was  $46,087,000. 
as  compared  with  $32,655,000  in  1900,  an 
increase  of  41.1'/,.  Next  in  order  in  1910 
were  mules  and  mule  colts,  with  a  total 
value  of  $8,897,000,  as  compared  with 
$4,611,000  in  1900,  an  increase  amounting 
to  92.9';.  The  total  value  of  sheep  and 
lambs  in  1910  was  $7,661,000,  while  in 
1900  it  was  $7,003,000,  an  increase  of  9.4'/,. 
Swine  in  1910  were  valued  at  $4,947,000. 
as  compared  with  $2,477,000  in  1900,  an 
increase  of  99.7',;.  Asses  and  burros  in 
1910  were  reported  as  Valued  at  $345,000, 
as  against  $147,000  in  1900,  the  increase 
amounting  to  135.4'}',.  Goats  and  kids  in 
191?)  were  valued  at  $302,000,  as  com- 
pared with  $263,000  in  1900,  an  increase 
of  14.9  per  cent. 

Horses  and  mules  in  1910  constituted 
46.5'/t  of  the  value  of  all  live  stock;  cat- 
tle, 38.6'/,:  sheep  and  lambs,  6.4'/(;  swine, 
4.1',;:  poultry,  3.2'/,;  bees,  9.^%;  and  goats 
and  kids  and  asses  and  burros,  each  0.3 
per  cent. 

NiMHKB  OF  Farms  Reportino  Each 
Class. — The  total  number  of  farms  in 
the  State  in  1910  was  87,585.  Of  these. 
9i.2'/r,  or  79,846,  reported  domestic  ani 
nials  86.4'/,,  or  75,715,  reported  horses  or 
colts;  72%,  or  63,060,  reported  cattle: 
?>€7f,  or  31,518,  reported  swine;  l2.5'/r. 
or  10,490,  reported  mules  or  mule  colts: 
and  4.3'/,,  or  3801,  reported  sheep  or  lambs. 
Only  1.9'/f,  or  1700,  reported  goats  or 
kids,  and  1.2'/,,  or  1086,  reported  asses  or 
burros. 

NUXIUKR,   ACKS,   AND   AVF.RAdE  VaI.I'KS  OK 

Cattle. — The  total  number  ot  cattle  re- 


ported in  1910  was  1,863,096.  Of  these, 
464,329  were  dairy  cows,  the  total  value 
of  which  was  $18,478,000,  and  the  average 
value,  $39.80.  The  number  of  farms  re 
porting  dairy  cows  was  60,906,  or  69.5'/, 
of  the  total  number  of  farms  in  the  State. 
On  the  other  hand,  cows  not  kept  for 
dairy  purposes  numbered  490,055,  and 
their  average  value  was  $23.83.  These 
cows  were  reported  by  16,040  farms,  or 
18.2'/?  of  the  total  number  of  farms  in 
the  State.  The  average  number  of  dairy 
cows  per  farm  reported  was  over  7,  while 
the  average  of  cows  not  kept  for  milk, 
per  farm  reporting  that  class  was  over 
30.  Yearling  heifers — that  is,  heifers  born 
during  the  year  1909— nimibered  201,202: 
average  value,  $15.59.  Mature  steers  and 
bulls,  born  before  1909,  were  247,841  in 
number:  average  value,  $29.52.  Yearling 
steers  and  bulls  born  in  1909  numbered 
147,454;  average  value,  $17.42.  The  total 
number  of  spring  calves  born  in  1910  was 
255,422,  and  the  average  value  $6.81.  It 
may  be  noted  that  the  census  of  1900 
showed  a  larger  number  of  calves,  name 
ly,  329,430.  This  difference  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  census  of  1900  was  taken 
as  of  date  June  1,  after  all  the  spring 
calves  were  born,  and  the  group  "calves" 
included  all  cattle  less  than  one  year  of 
age,  so  that  the  number  and  average 
value  of  calves  were  greater  than  in  1910, 
when  the  census  was  taken  on  Ai)ril  15, 
and  only  "calves  born  in  1910"  were  in- 
cluded in  the  comparative  group.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  above,  56,793  cattle  not  clas- 
sified by  age  or  sex  were  reported,  hav- 
ing an  average  value  of  $20.55. 

Horses  am)  Mit.es. — The  total  number 
of  horses  and  colts  reported  in  1910  was 
462,872.  Of  these,  397,734  were  classed 
by  the  census  as  mature  horses — that  is, 
horses  born  before  1909 — and  their  value 
was  $43,391,000,  average  value,  $109.10. 

Yearling  colts,  which  are  colts  born  in 

1909,  numbered  41,139,  and  their  average 
value  was  $57.37.    Spring  colts,  born  in 

1910,  were  22,661  in  number,  and  their 
average  value  was  reported  as  $33.44.  It 
may  be  noted  that  only  12.9'/,  of  the  farms 
of  the  State  reported  colts  born  in  1910. 
There  were  also  reported  1338  horses,  not 
classified  by  age  or  sex,  with  an  average 
value  of  $128.40. 

The  total  number  of  mules  of  all  ages 
in  1910  was  68,623,  which  is  14.8'/c  of  the 
number  of  horses  and  colts.  Of  these, 
adult  mules  born  before  1909  numbered 
60.958,  and  their  average  value  was 
$138.39.  Only  2807  mule  colts  born  in 
1910  were  reported,  having  an  average 
value  of  $39.74,  while  4858  yearling  colts 
were  reported,  with  an  average  value  of 
$71.80.  There  were  2487  asses  and  burros 
reported,  with  a  total  value  of  $345,000 
and  an  average  value  of  $138.86. 

SiiEEi'. — The  total  number  of  sheep  and 
lambs  reported  for  1910  was  2,234,125.  Of 
these,  1,130,476  were  mature  ewes  born 
before  1910,  and  their  total  value  was 
$4,542,000,  or  an  average  of  $4.02.  This 
total  value  was  nearly  three-fifths  of  the 
total  value  of  all  sheeij  and  lambs.  Rams 
and  wethers  numbered  269,392,  and  the 
average  value  was  $4.24.  Spring  lambs 
were  234,257  in  number,  and  their  aver- 
age value  was  given  as  $2.37.  The  num- 
ber of  spring  lambs  was  li.&Vc  of  the 
number  of  ewes.  There  were  128,181 
goats  and  kids  reported,  having  an  aver- 
age value  of  $2.36.  The  farms  reporting 
goats  show  an  average  of  75  per  farm. 

SwixE. — The  total  number  of  swine  in 
1910  was  749,643,  Of  which  over  three- 
fifths,  or  469,149,  were  classed  as  "hogs 
born  before  1910."  The  tot&l  value  of 
these  was  $4,196,000,  and  the  average 
value,  $8.94,    The  spring  pigs,  born  in 
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Horse  Owners!  Use 

aomBAnLT's 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Bare,  Speedy,  and  Posltlte  Cure 
Thesatest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  ased.  Taket 
the  place  of  all  liramente  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Banches  or  Blemishes  from  Borses 
»nd  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERF 
OK  FIRING.  Impossible  to  producescar  or  Flemish 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  »1. 50  per  bottle,  Sold  by  drngglsts.  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  fall  directions  for 
'ts  ase.  'Send  for  descriptive  circulars- 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


AXLE 
CREASE 

Makes  a  hard  load  pull  easily. 
In  constant  use  for  16  years. 


Most  machinery  makers  say: 
"  Use  Good  Grease." 
HUB  brand  is  the  best. 
It's  cheapest  at  first  and  at  last 


Lasts 
Longer 


The  Brininstool  Co. 

Los  Angeles,  Gal. 


J.  L.  McCarthy. 

Live  Stock  nnd  Real 
Estate  Auctioneer. 

Fifteen  years  experi- 
ence at  Chicago,  St. 
Louis  and  Kansas 
City  Stock  Yards. 
Judge  of  Pedigree 
and  Quality  of  all 
classes  of  Pure-Bred 
Stock.  Country  sales 
a  specialty.  Address 
Key  Route  Hotel, 
Oakland,  Cal. 


^mt/^^^^^muH  AAV 


PROTEIN 

EXCEEDING 


For  Cattle,  Poultry  and  all 
Farm  Animals 

will  double  your  milk,  cream  and  egg  supply. 

Write  for  booklet  "Sv.stkmatic  Feeding 
AND  THE  Value  of  bov  Bean  Meal." 

NORTH  AMERICAN  MERCANTILE  CO. 

318-320  Front  St.,  San  Francisco 


BYRONDALE  JERSEY  HERD 

For  Sale — A  solid  colored  Jersey  bull 
calf,  dropped  Sept.  1,  1911.  Sired  by 
Raleigli's  King  84893,  out  of  a  richly  bred 
cow.  First  check  for  125  gets  him  if 
taken  immediately. 

T.  B.  PVRVINE,  Petaluma,  Cal. 
R.  F.  D.  No.  4,  Box  lih".. 


HARRBSS 
SADDLES 
HORSE 
COLLARS 

They  Last  Longer 
The  only  sure  way  to  get  a  HOME 
Indnitry  Harneis  is  to  look  for  the  Heicnles  stamp 
H«d«  by  W.  DAVIS  At  SOUS,  San  Francitco,  Cal. 
Your  Dealer  haa  our  Catalogue 


1910,  numbered  280,494,  and  their  aver- 
age value  was  reported  as  $2.6S. 

Poi'LTRY.  —  The  summary  on  poultry 
shows  that  the  total  number  of  farms  re- 
porting the  different  kinds  in  1910  was 
60,2.51,  the  total  number  of  fowls  bein.a; 
t;.087,159,  and  the  total  value  $3,839,000. 

Of  the  total  number  of  farms  reporting 
poultry,  66,251,  nearly  all,  or  66,055,  re- 
ported chickens,  numbering  5,665,964, 
valued  at  $3,237,000;  11,927  reported  tur- 
keys, numbering  116,602,  valued  at  $258,- 
000;  3606  reported  ducks,  numbering 
40,061,  valued  at  $28,300;  2567  reported 
geese,  numbering  14,195,  valued  at  $18,- 
600;  760  reported  guinea  fowls,  number- 
ing 2920  .valued  at  $1993;  2152  reported 
pigeons,  numbering  246,065,  valued  at 
$69,300;  and  9  reported  ostriches,  num- 
bering 974,  valued  at  $224,000.  There 
were  also  reported  peafowls,  valued  at 
$1431;  pheasants,  valued  at  $342;  and  In- 
dia jungle  fowls,  valued  at  $150. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  farms  in  the 
State,  those  returning  chickens  were 
75.47^;  turkeys,  13.6%;  ducks,  4.1%; 
geese,  2.9%;  pigeons,  2.5%:  guinea  fowls, 
0.9% ;  and  each  of  the  others  less  than 
one-tenth  of  1%.  The  reported  increase 
in  the  value  of  poultry  on  California 
farms  in  the  10  years  1900  to  1910  was 
104.5%;  the  increase  in  the  total  number 
of  fowls,  45.1%.  The  number  of  farms 
reporting  poultry  increased  10,772,  and 
the  number  of  fowls  per  farm  reporting 
increased  from  76  to  92. 

Bees. — The  number  of  farms  reporting 
bees  decreased  from  6915  in  1900  to  6896 
in  1910,  or  0.7%,  while  the  colonies  of 
bees  increased  from  129,444  to  200,718,  or 
5,").1%,  and  the  value  increased  from 
$364,000  to  $728,000,  or  100.1  per  cent. 

The  relative  increase  in  value  of  bees 
during  the  decade  was  about  twice  as 
great  as  that  of  the  number  of  colonies, 
whereas  the  number  of  farms  reporting 
decreased  slightly.  About  8  farms  in  each 
100  reported  bees  in  1910,  while  in  1900 
over  9  in  each  100  reported  bees. 


LOU  DILLON  AS  A  MATRON. 


Readers  who  remember  the  beautiful 
portrait  of  Lou  Dillon,  the  famous  native 
daughter  of  California,  in  the  Pacific 
Rural  Pke.ss  of  December  24,  in  which 
she  was  honored  as  "the  fastest  trotter  in 
the  world,"  will  be  interested  to  read  of 
her  present  matronly  achievements  on  the 
Walnut  Stock  Farm  in  Kentucky.  A  well 
known  turf  writer,  Mr.  Hawley,  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  the  Stock  Farm,  speaks  of 
Lou  Dillon  as  a  brood  mare.  The  queen 
of  all  trotters  has  a  pasture  to  herself 
and  with  her  three  weeks  old  foal  is 
afforded  the  luxury  of  paddock  knee 
deep  in  blue  grass,  and  with  shade  trees, 
under  the  foliage  of  which  the  noonday 
sun  cannot  penetrate.  If  Lou  Dillon  had 
never  been  known  to  fame,  if  her  achieve- 
ments consisted  merely  of  a  mile  in  2:30, 
she  would  be  one  of  the  most  desirable 
brood  mares  in  the  world.  She  is  the 
most  perfect  type  of  a  matron  I  have 
ever  seen  in  the  ranks  of  trotting  mares, 
and  I  know  of  few  thoroughbreds  that 
aie  her  superiors.  She  has  that  exquisite 
quality  which  characterizes  the  best  type 
of  thoroughbred,  great  length,  yet  cover- 
ing little  ground,  has  the  straight  hind 
leg  so  rarely  seen  in  a  trotter,  great  depth 
through  the  heart,  the  best  of  feet  and 
legs  and  a  big  barrel  which  is  well  ribbed 
back. 

When  one  considers  the  remarkable 
achievements  of  Lou  Dillon,  all  that  she 
has  gone  through,  the  unheard  of  tasks 
she  was  put  to,  and  the  almost  merciless 
manner  in  which  she  was  trained,  one 
wonders  that  she  is  today  the  superb 
looking  matron  that  sleepily  browses  the 
blue  grass  pastures  at  Walnut  Hill,  that 
she  is  apparently  sound,  and  that  she  has 
produced  at  least  one  extraordinary  trot- 
ter.   In  point  of  speed  and  probably  in 


point  of  endurance,  no  trotter  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  has  ever  approached 
Lou  Dillon.  In  saying  that  she  was 
seconds  faster  than  any  other  trotter  that 
ever  lived,  I  am  merely  quoting  those  who 
were  best  able  to  judge  of  her  real  ca- 
pacity. More  than  once  in  her  work,  she 
has  trotted  miles  faster  than  have  ever 
been  credited  to  any  other  trotter  except 
Uhlan,  and  in  one  workout  she  was  given 
three  heats  averaging  2:01il>.  She  has  re- 
peatedly trotted  quarters  in  27 'j  seconds 
or  better,  and  on  one  occasion  covered  a 
measured  quarter  on  ■  the  speedway  in 
New  York  in  25 seconds,  accurately 
timed  by  experts. 

Had  Lou  Dillon  been  given  the  sort  of 
training  that  Uhlan  receives,  had  she  been 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  man  who  made 
Hamburg  Belle  famous,  none  other  than 
herself  would  now  be  the  champion  of 
champions.  Had  she  not  been  given  the 
fiercest  kind  of  work,  had  it  not  been  the 
practice  of  her  trainer  to  work  her  ten 
times  as  severely  as  was  necessary,  she 
would  have  drawn  a  wagon  in  two  minutes 
without  a  pacemaker,  and  would  have  done 
it  with  consummate  ease,  and  I  shall  al 
ways  be  of  the  oi)inion,  and  in  this  I  am 
supported  by  several  of  the  most  practical 
horsemen  in  America,  that  the  mare  had 
the  capacity  during  the  period  in  which 
she  was  being  torn  wide  open  on  every 
and  all  occasions,  to  trot  a  mile  in  1:58 
without  the  aid  of  artificial  appliances. 


THE  NEW  STALLION  LAW. 


Arrangements  are  being  completed  b.\ 
State  Veterinarian  Charles  Keane  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  new  stallion  law- 
passed  by  the  last  session  of  the  legisla 
ture  and  in  effect  August  1,  important 
sections  of  which  were  published  in  the 
Pacii'Ic  Ri  kal  Pkkss  of  August  19. 

Blanks  have  been  prepared  for  the  nec 
essary  information  regarding  each  stal- 
lion or  jack  registered  which  will  be  sent 
to  veterinarians  throughout  the  State  and 
to  others  interested.  The  stallion  owner 
may  employ  any  veterinarian  he  sees  fit 
to  make  the  examination,  and,  according 
to  the  law,  an  affidavit  regarding  the  con- 
dition of  the  stallion  or  jack  has  to  be 
filed  at  Sacramento,  whether  the  animal 
passes  the  examination  or  not. 

The  examination  is  only  to  be  a  clinical 
one,  unless  there  are  indications  of  dis 
ease  present — that  is,  no  specific  tests  of 
the  enumerated  diseases  need  be  made 
unless  the  animal  being  examined  ap- 
pears to  have  one  or  more  of  them. 

.  The  diseases  are  only  those  that  are 
at  all  hereditary,  contagious  or  infectious 
and  which  might  injuriously  affect  either 
mare  or  foal. 

It  is  thought  that  the  registration  will 
proceed  very  rapidly  as  soon  as  all  nec- 
essary blanks  are  ready,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  a  stallion  owner  would  have  in 
doing  business  when  he  had  no  permit  to 
show,  even  if  the  authorities  did  not  learn 
of  his  using  the  stallion. 


,T.  A.  Viney,  of  Tudor,  Sutter  county, 
is  finishing  a  barn  that  will  accommo 
date  100  cowb. 


PROUD 

OF  THEIR 


SHARPLES 

Tubular  Cream  Separators 

Ask  those  who  are  discarding  disk-filled  and 
other  complicated  cream  separators  for  Tubu- 
lars  why  they  do  it. 

They  will  tell  you  how  much  more  Tubulars 
make  for  them.  There  is  cash  value  in  the  fact 
that  Tubulars  have  twice  the  skimming  force  of 
others,  and  therefore  skim  faster  and  twice  as 
clean.  They  will  tell  you  of  the  unequalled  dura- 
bility of  Tubulars.  A  regular  hand-driven  Tubu- 
lar recently  finished  work  equal  to  100  years" 
service  in  a  five  to  eight  cow  dairy— and  the  total 
cost  for  oil  and  repairs  was  only  $1.15.  Tubulars 
wear  a  lifetime.  Guaranteed  forever  by 
America's  oldest  and  world's  biggest 
separator  concern. 

Dairy  Tubulars  contain  neither  disks 
nor  other  contraptions  and  are  self-oiling. 

When  you  see  why  others  are  dis- 
carding less  modern 
separators  for  Tu- 
bulars,   you  will 
realize   that  you, 
yourself,  will  final- 
ly have  a  Tubular 
and  had  belter  get 
it  now.  You  cannot 
afford   any  other, 
for  Tubulars 
repeatedly  pay 
forthemselves 
bysavingwhat 
others  lose. 

You  can  ar- 
range with  our 
representative  for 
free    trial    of  The 
World 's  Best  without  investing  one  cent.  Other  sep- 
arators taken 
in  exchange. 

Write    for  i^^^iW^ 
catalogue 

No.  131.         l^mi^^m  yf^  \ 
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THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WEWT  CIIICSTKR,  PA. 
Chlcaico,  III.,  Sail  FrancUeo,  Cal.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Toronto,  Oan,      Wlnntpes*  Can. 


H.H.H 

orso  Medicli 


READY 

roR 
EMERGENCIES. 

H-H.H 

LINIMENT 

SmULD  BE  IH EVERY  HOME 
ASA  SAFE-GUARD AOAIMST 

,   ^  SORE  THROAT.  SWILUNGS, 

^iMl*J)  SPRAINS.  RHEUMATISM. 
NEURALGIA,  STIfF JOINTS,  LAMENESS. 
STOMACH  CRAMPS,  DIARRHOEA  .  Etc. 

THE  STOCKMAN "5  STAND  BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK, 


Cutter's  Antlirax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 


are  siven  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  ol 
California  stockmen  because  they  give 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  oui 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUUER  LABORATORY 

p.  0.  Box  257.  BERKELEY.  CAL. 

Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  In  37  FIRST  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
DA  DPP  Blake,  MofBtt  &  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
rtxrcn.   Riake.  McFall  *  <'o..  Portland,  Ore 


FOR  SALE: 
100  Short -Horn  Bulls 

Sired  by  grandsons  of  King  Edward, 
Hlllcrest  Hero,  Choice  Goods  and 

other  pri/e-winning  Bulls. 

A.LSO 

300  Blacow  Robert  Glide 
French  Merino  Rams 


Kingr  Lancaster,  Grand  Cliumpion  Bull, 
California  State  Fair,  1909-1910-1911. 

The  only  Bull  three  times 
Grand  Champion  at  the  Fair. 


Single  or  carload  lots.     For  further 
particulars  write 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Davis,  Cal. 
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September  30,  1911 


STATE    ASSISTANCE  AGAINST 
BOVINE  TUBERCULOSIS. 


As  a  step  toward  securing  the  eradica- 
tion of  bovine  tuberculosis  throughout  the 
State,  Dr.  Charles  Keane,  State  Veterin- 
arian, has  agreed  to  have  the  dairy  herd 
of  any  dairyman  so  requesting  tested  free 
of  charge  by  himself  or  deputies,  hoping 
by  tins  means  to  demonstrate  the  finan- 
cial benefit  to  be  derived  by  dairymen  in 
having  tubercular-free  cows,  and  thus 
make  it  easier  to  finally  secure  compul- 
sory testing  and  the  removal  of  the  dis- 
eased cattle. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  testing 
Is  to  be  done  are  made  as  easy  as  pos- 
sible for  the  dairymen,  and  while  the 
testing  will  be  free,  the  removal  of  the 
diseased  cows  is  also  to  be  done  in  a 
way  that  will  cause  practically  no  loss 
to  him  especially  in  comparison  with  the 
loss  he  would  sustain  in  not  having  the 
testing  done. 

CoNDiTio.xs  KOB  Testini!. — These  condi- 
tions are  as  follows:  The  animals  which 
show  the  disease  both  by  the  test  and  a 
physical  examination  are  to  be  sold  for 
beef,  under  Federal  inspection;  cows  re- 
acting to  the  test  but  not  showing  the 
disease  otherwise,  are  to  be  removed  from 
healthy  cows  and  the  milk  sterilized  be 
fore  being  used.  Their  calves  can  be  add- 
ed to  the  well  herd  if  removed  from  their 
dams  at  once  and  ted  on  clean  milk.  Re- 
acting bulls  may  be  used,  but  not  run 
with  the  cows.  All  cattle  added  to  the 
herd  are  to  be  tested,  all  tested  cows 
marked  for  identification,  and  reasonable 
sanitary  methods  employed  on  the  dairy. 
Thus  the  only  loss  possible  is  the  sale  of 
a  cow  which  is  sick  and  sure  to  decline 
rapidly  in  value  for  beef,  instead  of  keep- 
ing it  for  milk. 


LITTLE  TEXAS  FEVER. 

Recent  reports  have  been  appearing  in 
several  rural  papers  to  the  effect  that  a 
quarantine  against  the  Texas  fever  has 
been  lifted  in  Fresno,  Kings,  and  Tulare 
counties,  following  an  inspection  of  the 
territory  by  Federal  and  State  officers.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  has  been  neither 
fever  nor  quarantine  in  any  part  of  the 
San  Joaquin  valley  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  statement  that  a  quarantine  fence 
is  being  erected  along  the  Mexican  bound- 
ary in  order  to  keep  out  the  fever  is 
also  without  foundation.  No  such  fence 
is  needed,  and  most  of  the  territory  along 
that  line  is  free  from  the  trouble. 

At  the  present  time  the  fever  is  found 
in  this  State  only  in  parts  of  three  coun- 
ties, San  Luis  Obispo,  Orange,  and  San 
Diego.  No  fever  has  been  found  for 
some  time  in  one  of  the  quarantined  dis- 
tricts in  San  Luis  Obispo  county,  and  the 
quarantine  may  soon  be  lifted.  Very 
rapid  progress  is  also  being  made  in 
checking  the  disease  in  the  districts 
where  it  still  exists,  and  it  is  only  a 
question  of  a  very  few  years  until  it  will 
disappear  entirely  here.  The  quarantined 
districts  are  comparatively  small,  and  no 
great  inconvenience  or  expense  is  required 
in  continuing  or  enforcing  the  quarantine. 


DAIRY  NOTES. 


The  agitation  in  favor  of  pure  milk  has 
resulted  in  the  Southern  Pacific  furnish- 
ing certified  milk  on  its  trains  for  babies 
who  may  be  traveling  and  unable  to  get 
pure  milk  otherwise. 

A  cow-testing  association  such  as  Pro- 
fessor Leroy  Anderson  of  the  University 
of  California  has  been  appointed  to  or- 
ganize when  desired,  has  been  formed  in 
the  Chester  valley,  Pennsylvania. 

A  committee  from  the  newly  formed 
King's  County  Dairymen's  Association 
reports  that  the  prices  paid  during  Au- 
gust by  Kings  county  creameries  varied 


from  26  to  28  cents.  Several  creameries 
were  not  reported  upon. 

L.  P.  Denny,  of  Corcoran,  Kings 
county,  is  completing  a  dairy  barn  64  by 
150  feet  in  size,  with  concrete  floors  and 
other  modern  finishings.  Nils  Hansen 
&  Son  are  also  finishing  a  similar  barn. 
Both  ranches  are  on  lands  reclaimed  from 
the  old  bed  of  Tulare  lake. 

The  enforcement  of  the  regulations  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Board  of  Health  regard- 
ing the  production  and  shipping  of  sweet 
cream  has  been  postponed  for  a  short 
time  in  Tulare  county,  from  which  most 
of  the  cream  comes,  in  order  to  permit 
the  dairymen  and  shippers  to  make  the 
required  changes  in  methods. 

Samuel  E.  Watson,  special  inspector  of 
the  State  Dairy  Bureau,  has  left  for  Los 
Angeles,  where  he  will  begin  prosecutions 
against  about  95  dealers  in  oleomargarine 
who  have  not  taken  out  a  license  to  sell 
the  product.  Evidence  to  convict  or  to 
force  the  taking  out  of  licenses  has  al- 
ready been  secured.  The  Bureau  has  won 
the  appealed  case  of  a  dealer  selling  short 
weight  butter,  the  law  being  fully  sus- 
tained by  the  courts. 


WITH  THE  STOCKMEN. 


Alexander  Forbes  of  Woodland  recent- 
ly purchased  three  registered  Tamworth 
sows  and  one  boar  from  Davis  &  Peterson 
of  Yuba  City. 

A  number  of  cases  of  hog  cholera  are 
reported  from  ranches  near  Ryde,  Sacra- 
mento county,  and  several  demands  for 
hog  cholera  serum  to  check  the  spread  of 
the  disease  have  been  made  at  the  Uni- 
versity. 

The  pack-train  of  burros  of  Antonio 
Lavezzola,  of  Sierra  county,  one  of  the 
best-known  trains  in  the  mountains,  was 
recently  ordered  killed  by  Assistant  State 
Veterinarian  .John  P.  Iverson,  all  of  the 
animals  being  affected  by  glanders. 

In  a  report  just  Issued  by  the  Nevada 
Experiment  Station  the  value  of  high- 
class  winter  lambs  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  several  lambs  raised  as  an  ex- 
periment last  winter  sold  to  San  Fran 
Cisco  hotels,  when  good  lamb  was  scarce, 
at  40  cents  a  pound.  The  Dorset  Horns 
gave  the  greatest  satisfaction  during  the 
experiments.  The  only  California  lambs 
on  the  market  at  the  time  were  from  Mil- 
ler &  Lux.  What  can  be  done  with  high- 
class  farm  mares  was  shown  by  the  sale 
of  a  three-year-old  Percheron  stallion 
from  a  station  mare  for  $1200. 

The  Percheron  Society  of  America  re- 
ports that  a  much  smaller  importation  of 
Percheron  stallions  into  the  United  States 
from  France  has  taken  place  this  year 
than  last  but  that  the  quality  of  the  im 
ports  has  been  raised  greatly.  Horses 
of  all  breeds  imported  during  July  and 
August  were  789  head  in  1911,  against 
859  in  1910.  The  registrations  to  Sep 
tember  1,  1911,  were  5000  head,  or  about 
the  same  as  in  1910,  while  the  member- 
ship in  the  society  is  growing  very  rap 
idly.  There  are  said  to  be  more  mares 
imported  than  ever  before,  indicating  that 
the  raising  of  thoroughbred  Percheron 
colts  is  receiving  great  attention  by  the 
stockmen. 


Egy  City  Hatdiery 

O  r  4l  e  r  H  booked  for 
HprlnK  delivery  o  f 
baby  chlekH.  Our 
apecIaltlpM  are  Rhode 
Inland  Reds  and  S,  C. 
White  I.eKhorna. 

W.  L,.  SALBS, 
722  3rd  St.,  Petalama. 


WANTED:  50  to  75 
Good  Grade  Dairy  Cows 

SUBJECT  TO  TEST 

Address  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 
Box  62. 


Tools  for  Expert  Work 

Smooth,  perfectly  fitting  joints— beautiful  cabinet 
work — work  requiring  precision  and  accuracy 
can  only  be  done  with  good  tools.  That  means 
not  only  good  in  quality  but  the  most  scien- 
tific skill  in  adjustment,  "hang,"  balance, 
distribution  of  weight— just  the  right 
temperforhard.durableedgesortough 
striking  surfaces.  You  will  find  per- 
fection in  such  details  in  the  famous 


muKumR  » 

The  only  complete  hne  of  guaranteed  tools  under  one  name  and  trade- 
mark.   Guaranteed  to  give  perfect  satisfaction,  or  money  refunded. 

"ThmRecolUction  of  Quality  Remaint  Long  After  the  Price  it  Forgotten.  " ' 

 ^'  -A  — K.  r.  .SLMMON.?.  J  

-^^^""^  Ji\  Tradcmurk  Re(;i»Ur>.-d.  -=  ~— 


PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR  WOOD  PIPE  FOR 

WATER,  OIL,  WINK,  IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 

MINING  AND  CYANIDING.  MINING,  POWER  PLA.NTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  In.  to  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.    New  Pipe  Catalogue  In  Preparation 
FACTORIES:  OFFICESi 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  S18  Market  St.,  San  FrancUco,  Cat. 

PORTLAND,  ORE.  Keaton  Station,  Portland,  Ore. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.  404  Equitable  Bank  Bds.,  Loa  Anxelea,  Cal. 

BOXES  and  BOX  SHOCKS 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  BOXES  OUR  SPECIALTY. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCANTILE  BOX  CO. 

231   BERRY  STREET  (Near  Fourth)  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


PUT  YOUR  WATER  JUST   WHERE  NEEDED 


This  cut  Illustrates  our  Bpeclal  pipe  made  for  surface  Irrigation.  We  have  a  circular 
which  gives  the  construction  of  same  with  prices  and  fully  explains  its  use,  which  we 
will  cheerfully  mall  you  if  something  modern  and  economical  appeals  to  you. 

We  also  manufactnre  all  tlttings  for  the  pipe,  such  as  ells,  tees,  and  gates.  Addressall 
Inquiries  to  Dept.  A. 

AMES  &  IRVIIM  CO. 

Cor.  Stti  and  IrwIn  St.,  San  F'ranclsco. 

We  also  manufacture  Metal  Rooting,  Conductor  Pipe,  Kave  Troughs,  etc. 


Patented  Automatic  Water  Balance 
Irrigation  Pump,  direct-connected 
to  electric  motor;  aelf-operatlnK; 
Ideal;  will  require  no  attention. 


A  GOOD  COMBINATION 

Electric  motors  and  centrifugal  pumps 
make  an  ideal  combination  for  irrigation 
work. 

A  Byron  Jackson  pump  direct  connected 
to  an  electric  motor  is  self  operating,  and 
re<|ulre8  no  attention. 

Write  for  booklet— It  fells  you  how. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS 

Incorporated 
357-361  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


212  N.  Los  Angeles  St., 
Los  Angeles. 


Works: 
Cirllon  Slalloa. 

W.  Berkeley.  Cal. 
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POULTRY  DEPARTMENT. 


Conducted  By  M.  RUSSELL  JAMES. 


INTERNAL  POULTRY  PARA- 
SITES. 


The  Pacific  Rural  Press  in  recent  is- 
sues has  given  considerable  space  to  the 
subject  of  external  poultry  parasites. 
Since  then  our  attention  has  been  called  to 
the  pests  which  are  not  so  much,  in  evi- 
dence, as  they  inhabit  the  inside  of  the 
poultry.  From  two  widely  separated  sec- 
tions in  the  Sacramento  Valley  have  come 
leports  of  an  epidemic  of  worms  among 
both  turkeys  and  chickens.  In  the  old 
countries  outbreaks  of  worm  infestation 
among  poultry  in  the  form  of  epidemics 
have  long  been  known,  but  it  is  only 
within  the  last  twenty  years  that  they 
have  occurred  in  this  country.  The  fact 
that  already  in  the  East  "a  number  of 
poultry  plants  have  been  put  out  of  busi- 
ness by  worms  in  epidemic  form"  and 
that  the  disease  has  reached  the  far 
West  should  arouse  our  poultrymen  to 
this  new  danger  which  confronts  them. 

As  with  external  poultry  parasites, 
there  are  many  different  species  of  in- 
ternal ones.  Those  of  importance  to  the 
poultryman  are  grouped  into  three 
classes:  Tape-worms,  round-worms,  and 
flukes.  The  most  serious  of  these  are  the 
tape-worms,  though  the  round-worms  are 
the  most  common. 

TAPE-WORMS. 

We  take  the  following  from  "Poultry 
Diseases  and  Their  Treatment,"  issued  by 
the  Maine  Experiment  Station:  The 
tape-worms  of  poultry,  like  those  which 
infest  man  and  the  domestic  animals, 
are  long,  flat,  segmented  worms.  The  an- 
terior end  of  the  animal  possesses  a  num- 
ber of  hooks  or  suckers  by  which  it  at- 
taches itself  to  the  walls  of  the  intes- 
tines. Back  of  the  head  the  entire  ani- 
mal consists  of  a  long  series  of  segments 
or  proglottids.  The  segments  near  the 
head  are  the  smallest  and  it  is  at  this 
region  that  new  segments  are  constantly 
being  formed.  The  farther  from  the  head 
they  get  the  larger  the  segments  become. 
Toward  the  posterior  end  of  the  worm 
the  segments  develop  sexual  organs  and 
later  become  filled  with  eggs.  As  soon 
as  the  eggs  are  fertilized  and  mature,  the 
segment  containing  them  drops  off  and 
passes  out  with  the  droppings  of  the  fowl. 
Each  segment  of  this  kind  contains  thou- 
sands of  eggs. 

NODXTLAR  TAE.MASIS,  OR  TAPE-WORM  DISEASE 
OF  FOWLS. 

A  bulletin  with  the  above  title  has  been 
issued  by  the  Maryland  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station.  A  brief  summary  of 
the  points  of  general  interest  as  set  f^rth 
by  the  bulletin  follows: 

This  disease  is  believed  to  be  one  of 
the  most  deadly  which  may  infest  a  flock; 
hence  it  was  considered  of  timely  inter- 
est to  the  farmer  and  poultryman  to  know 
the  cause,  the  life  history  of  the  para- 
site, and  the  treatment  which  was  found 
most  effective. 

At  the  Maryland  Experiment  Station 
and  in  the  surrounding  country  an  epi- 
demic occurred  in  1908.  This  was  quite 
general.  All  the  places  were  visited,  and 
when  the  birds  were  examined  tape-worms 
were  found  in  great  numbers.  It  was  re- 
liorted  that  .50'7r  or  more  of  the  birds  in 
the  flocks  had  succumbed  to  the  infesta- 
tion. 

The  affected  birds  at  the  Station  were 
Plymouth  Rock  pullets  and  cockerels  from 
five  to  six  months  old.  Attention  was 
called  to  the  trouble  when  one  of  the 
pullets  died.  An  autopsy  was  performed. 
All  the  internal  organs  appeared  normal 
except  the  intestines,  which  were  filled 
with  gas  and  exhibited  nodular  or  pea- 
shaped  growths  along  the  outside  walls. 


When  these  were  opened  up,  several  tape- 
worms were  found.  As  the  rest  of  the 
flock  appeared  healthy,  it  was  concluded 
that  probably  this  was  an  individual  case. 
The  following  morning,  however,  three 
of  the  healthiest  appearing  birds  died. 
The  autopsies  revealed  in  two  cases 
worms  by  the  hundreds;  in  one-half  inch 
of  the  intestines  more  than  fifty  worms 
were  counted.  On  successive  mornings 
birds  died  with  almost  no  outward  sign 
o{  the  disease.  In  nearly  all  cases  the 
autopsy  showed  the  heart,  liver,  spleen 
and  lungs  to  be  normal.  This  eliminates 
the  chances  of  confounding  the  infection 
with  tuberculosis. 

SYMPTOMS. 

The  sick  birds  become  emaciated.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  disease  at  this  sta- 
tion it  was  noted  that  the  droppings  in 
nearly  every  case  contained  considerable 
yellow  mucus.  In  this  material  may  be 
found  the  tape-worm  segments  or  proglot- 
tids. During  the  later  stages  the  bird 
becomes  dull  and  listless.  At  first  the 
appetite  is  not  disturbed,  but  when  the 
disease  reaches  the  listless  stage  the  bird 
begins  to  lose  appetite  and  shows  a  tend- 
ency to  huddle,  also  to  develop  an  in- 
tense thirst  for  cold  water. 

TREATMENT. 

The  first  rule  to  be  carried  out  in  all 
cases  of  this  disease  is  to  isolate  the 
birds  from  the  rest  of  the  flock,  and  keep 
them  confined  until  they  have  recovered. 
The  droppings  of  all  birds  known  to  be 
infested  with  the  parasite  should  be  de- 
stroyed or  treated  with  a  disinfectant  in 
order  to  kill  the  eggs  of  the  tape-worm. 
The  chief  drugs  used  for  tape-worm  in- 
festation are:  Extract  of  male  fern,  tur- 
pentine, powdered  kamala,  areca  nut, 
pomegranate  root  bark,  pumpkin  seeds, 
sulphate  of  copper,  epsom  salts. 

(Continued  next  week.) 


POULTRY  NOTES. 


Pon.TRY      ClI.TURE      I.X      THE  COLORADO 

Schools. — A  course  in  poultry  raising  is 
to  be  added  to  the  Colorado  schools  this 
fall,  says  a  Denver  paper.  A  school  poul- 
try club  has  been  organized  as  the  result 
of  the  A.  P.  A.  convention,  and  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is 
its  president.  Arkansas  had  the  first 
school  poultry  club,  and  the  idea  is  grow- 
ing. In  the  official  poultry  exhibition, 
prizes  will  be  offered  for  the  children  to 
stimulate  their  interest.  The  course  will 
be  free  to  the  school  children,  but  $1  will 
be  the  fee  for  outsiders  participating  in 
its  benefits.  The  money  thus  acquired 
will  be  devoted  to  purchasing  equipment 
foi  institute  work. 


The  Watsonville  Poultry  Show. — The 
Pajaro  Valley  Poultry  Association  will 
bring  off  its  first  poultry  exhibition,  Oc- 
tober 9  to  14,  during  the  annual  State 
Apple  Show.  This  poultry  show  offers 
so  many  attractions  to  exhibitors  in  the 
way  of  premiums  and  the  thousands  in 
attendance  at  the  apple  show,  that  the 
only  thing  which  keeps  it  from  having 
the  largest  entry  of  any  show  on  this 
Coast  is  lack  of  cooping  room.  On  this 
account  the  entries  are  limited  to  about 
800  birds.  One  of  our  subscribers,  Mr. 
W.  R.  Triggs,  of  Watsonville,  sends  the 
following  word: 

"I  hope  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  will 
be  represented  at  our  poultry  show.  This 
is,  of  course,  our  first  attempt,  but  the 
apple  annual  is  sure  to  draw  immense 
crowds,  and  after  they  have  seen  the  ap- 
ples, there  is  nothing  else  in  the  town  of 
especial  interest  except  the  poultry  show, 
and  so  we  hope  to  do  well  financially. 


The  people  of  the  valley  have  taken  hold 
with  enthusiasm,  and  we  are  to  offer  al- 
most twice  as  many  premiums  as  are 
usually  offered.  The  fanciers  who  show 
should  do  well,  for  there  is  more  money 
in  this  valley  than  in  any  other  locality 
in  the  State  of  which  I  have  any  knowl- 
edge, and  less  attention  has  been  paid  to 
poultry  in  the  past  than  in  other  sections. 
The  valley  is  practically  virgin  ground, 
and  the  people  have  a  very  bad  case  of 
chicken  fever  now  at  its  height.  We  have 
an  association  of  two  hundred  members, 
largely  the  result  of  a  membership  con- 
test." 


POULTRY. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  PAYS  FOR 
SQUABS. 


Since  quail  can  no  longer  be  served  at 
hotels  and  cafes,  fine,  fat,  gamey-flavored 
squabs  are  filling  the  place  at  first-class 
tables.  A  large  "squab  plant"  about  sixty 
miles  from  San  Francisco  has  a  contract 
for  all  its  squabs  (large  varieties)  killed 
and  feathers  off,  at  $5.50  per  dozen.  An- 
other gets  $5  alive  the  year  around. 

When  we  consider  that  these  birds  are 
but  four  or  five  weeks  old,  and  require 
little  or  no  care  except  that  the  parent 
birds  are  well  fed  and  watered,  it  cer- 
tainly looks  well  for  this  growing  busi- 
ness. 

It  pays  to  raise  big  ones,  good  white 
ones.  It  pays,  like  any  business,  to  raise 
the  best.  When  people  ship  little,  half- 
fed,  half-feathered,  black-meated  squabs, 
from  small  stock,  there  is  small  profit, 
and  no  satisfaction  to  seller,  dealer,  or 
consumer. 

The  San  Francisco  papers  have  all  sum- 
mer quoted  squabs  at  $2  to  $2.50  per  doz- 
en, but  hundreds  of  shippers  have  been 
getting  from  $3  to  $5  right  through,  ac- 
cording to  size  and  quality.  They  pay 
better  than  chickens. 

One  squab  plant  in  Sonoma  county 
sends  as  high  as  700  good  fat  squabs  per 
month  to  San  Francisco. 


JUST  THIS 

Croley'.s  High  Protein  Meat  Scrap 
lias  no  superior.  Your  hens  need 
it — need  it  badly  to  produce  good 
rosults.  Why  not  try  it?  Every 
.sack  guaranteed  pure  and  sweet. 

Remember  that  the  GEO.  H. 
CROI.BY  COMPANY,  INC.,  San 
Francisco,  is  the  Quality  House  for 

poultry  supplies  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

629  Brannan  St.,  San  Franciseo. 


IF  YOUR  POULTRY  RANCH  DON'T  PAY, 
write  us.  If  the  ranch  prospers,  write  us 
anyway.  Everything  for  everybody  in- 
terested in  poultry.  GEO.  H.  CROLEY 
CO..  629  Brannan  St..  San  Francisco. 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS — Barred  Rocks  and 
White  Leghorn  chicks,  good  laying 
strains;  order  early  for  fall  delivery  and 
avoid  delay.  Falrmount  Hatchery,  Bo.x 
29  B.  R.  F.  D.,  Santa  Cruz,  California. 

S.  C.  B.  MINORCA  EGGS  for  hatching  at 
$6  per  100;  can  fill  large  orders;  12  yards 
large  beautiful  hens,  excellent  layers. 
Black  Beauty  Poultry  Yards,  Dixon,  Cal. 

OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS,  149D,  Cali- 
fornia St.,  San  Francisco. — Est.  40  years. 
Standard  bred  poultry.  White  Orpingtons, 
R.  I.  Reds,  Brd.  Rocks,  White  Leghorns. 

IF  INTERESTED  IN  INCUBATORS  or  how 
to  feed,  write  for  our  free  Catalog. 
PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Petaluma. 
California. 

WAYSIDE  YARDS — A  few  settings  from 
special  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  matings,  at 
$5  for  30.    Carl  Gregory,  Petaluma.  Cal. 

FREE  BOOK  —  "Poultry  Feeding  for 
Profit,"  on  application  to  Coulson  Co., 
Petaluma,  Cal.,  Box  P. 


CHICKENS,  DUCKS.  GEESE,  GUINEAS. 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French,  545 
W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS— Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B. 
Morris,  Lodi,  Cal. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS— Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S. 
Sullivan,  25  Market  St.,  Agnew,  Santa 
Clara  County,  Cal. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart, 
Clements,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 

TWIN  OAKS  FARM— W.  H.  Blssell,  Pro- 
prietor,  Livermore,  Cal. — Bufi,  White 
Orpington. 

HATCHING  EGGS— White  Leghorns.  Clr- 
cular  164.    A.  H.  Gregory,  Fruitvale,  Cal. 

PIGEONS  !  SQUABS  PAY  !  LARGEST 
squab  plant  In  Sonoma  county  offers 
young  unmated  Carneaux  $8  to  $12  a 
dozen.  Good  crosses,  $6.  Mated  work- 
ing color  banded  crosses,  $2  pair.  Malt- 
ese hens,  $.3;  Carneaux,  $^  and  $3.50. 
Bolton  Squab  Factory,  Healdsburg,  Cal. 


HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM 

POULTRY  DEPARTMENT 


Plant  of  most  modem  equipment;  6000 
Laying;  Hens  (White  Leghorn);  all 
raised  and  kept  under  most  sanitary 
eondltlons. 

SURPLUS   STOCK  FOR  SALB 

1200  Pullets  May  HatehiuK 
1000  Pullets        June  Hatching 

500  Pullets        July  Hatehlns 

200  Cockerels 
."50  Aylesburj-  Ducks 

Will  hold  for  purchaser  until  Ave 
months  old,  If  desired.  Orders  booked 
for  eggrs  next  season's  hatching.  Cor- 
respondence solicited.  Visitors  nrel- 
come. 

R.  N.  FOSTER,  Manager 

HOPLAND.  CAL. 


FREE  BOOK 


ON  APPLICATION  TO 
Coulson  Poultry  &  Stock  Food  Co, 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 


Buy  Baby  Chicks  Now! 

Wp  can  .suppily  tliem  in  any  number  riglit  now  in  tlie  following 
breeds:  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Black  Mlnorcas,  Barred  and  White 
Rocks,  White  Leghorns,  White  Minorcas,  White  Wyandottes. 
The  finest  chicks  we  ever  had  are  being  produced  right  now. 
We  get  the  choice  of  eggs  from  the  finest  flocks  in  Southern 
California.  Send  today  for  free  64 -page  book.  We  can  supply 
PULLETS,  Hens,  Cocks  and  Cockerels  of  19  kinds.  We  shij} 
everywhere.  Write  us  today.  We  are  the  WORLD'S  LARGEST 
CHICK  DEALERS. 

2300  THOROUGHBRED  WHITE  LEGHORN  HENS  10  MONTHS 
OF  AGE,  $9  per  dozen.    Act  Quick. 

Xlie  Pioneer  Hatcliepy 
108-118  East  Eighth  St.  Los  Angeles 
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The  Home  Circle. 


Ain't  It  Fine  Today? 


Sure,  this  world  is  full  of  trouble — 

I  ain't  said  it  ain't. 
Lord!  I've  liad  enough,  an'  double 

Reason  for  complaint. 
Rain  an  storm  have  come  to  fret  me, 

Skies  were  often  gray; 
Thorns  an'  brambles  have  beset  me 

On  the  road — but  say, 

Ain't  it  fine  today! 

What's  the  use  of  always  weeirn' 

Makin'  trouble  last? 
What's  the  use  of  always  keepin' 

Thinkin'  of  the  past? 
Each  must  have  his  tribulation, 

Water  with  his  wine. 
Life,  it  ain't  no  celebration. 

Trouble?    I've  had  mine — 

But  today  is  fine. 

It's  today  that  1  am  livin' 

Not  a  month  a^o; 
Havin',  losin',  taUin'.  nivin'. 

As  time  wills  it  so. 
Yesterday  a  cloud  of  sorrow 

Fell  across  the  way; 
It  may  rain  again  tomorrow, 

It  may  rain — but,  say, 

Ain't  it  fine  today! 

— Douglas  Malloch. 


Useful  School  Fads. 


"The  first  business  of  a  child  is  to  be 
come  a  healthy  animal." 

Luther  Burbank,  whom  everyone  knows 
for  his  wonderful  work  in  the  rearing  of 
plants,  has  written  some  interesting 
things  on  the  rearing  of  children.  He 
says:  "Every  child  should  have  mud  pies, 
grasshoppers,  water-bugs.  tadi)oles,  frogs, 
mud-turtles,  elderberries,  wild  strawber- 
ries, acorns,  chestnuts,  trees  to  climb, 
brooks  to  wade  in,  water-lilies,  wood- 
cliucks,  bats,  bees,  butterflies,  various  ani- 
mals to  pet,  hayfields,  pine  cones,  rocks 
to  roll,  sand,  snakes,  huckelberries  and 
hornets;  and  any  child  who  has  been  de- 
prived of  these  has  been  deprived  of  the 
best  part  of  his  education." 

That  is  laying  it  on  pretty  thick,  but 
you  can  tell  what  Mr.  Burbank  means. 
He  means  that  a  child  should  be  out  in 
the  fresh  air  and  sunshine  as  much  as  pos- 
sible learning  from  things  by  handling 
them,  and  above  all,  whether  he  learns  or 
not.  exercising  his  muscles. 

There  are  parents  who  worry  because 
their  child  does  not  take  readily  to  books, 
but  prefers  boisterous  play.  Do  not  think 
this  means  that  the  child  will  not  have  a 
good  brain  later.  Mental  power  is  the 
highest  and  most  complex  of  human  at- 
tributes. We  do  not  look  for  fruit  from 
orchard  trees  until  after  a  long  period  of 
growth;  so  with  the  child.  The  fine  fibers 
ill  the  brain  upon  which  mental  power  de- 
pends have  not  all  developed  by  the 
twelfth  year. 

Don't  compel  a  child  to  do  much  fine 
minute  work,  and  discourage  him  if  he 
wants  to.  If  he  is  going  to  write,  a  big 
coarse  pencil  to  make  big  letters  is  the 
thing  to  start  with.  A  six-year  old  child 
ought  not  to  read  type  in  which  the 
capitals  are  much  under  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  high.  This  is  because  there  must  be 
considerable  nerve  development  before 
there  is  a  capacity  for  fine  work. 

Eyes  were  made  for  seeing  at  a  dis- 
tance mostly.  They  have  to  be  broken  in 
very  gradually  to  the  heavy  strain  so 
often  demanded  of  them  by  our  ways  of 
working  now-a-days.  Let  the  child  use 
his  eyes  as  much  as  possible  on  large 
things,  and  out  in  the  open.  Eye  strain, 
and  the  effort  of  attention  to  fine  work 
like  needle  work  and  too  much  reading 
and  writing  are  sources  of  the  nerve  dis- 
orders now  so  common.    The  nerves  that 


control  big  bodily  muscles  are  In  a  way 
the  foundation  of  the  finer  nerves.  Let 
the  child  get  a  good  foundation  for  his 
nervous  system  by  plenty  of  running, 
romping,  climbing,  etc. 

The  schools  are  developing  the  science 
of  managing  the  play  of  children,  and 
even  are  bringing  some  of  the  play  ele- 
ment, and  much  of  physical  activity,  into 
the  school  room.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 
Much  time  has  been  wasted  in  discussing 
fine  points  of  science  with  children  who 
ought  to  be  moving  about  and  handling 
things  in  order  to  learn.  So  don't  set 
your  teacher  down  as  being  a  crank  if  she 
is  trying  to  introduce  into  her  school 
some  of  the  new  ideas.  Help  her  out 
with  her  playground,  her  school  garden, 
her  manual  training,  and  other  so-called 
fads.  Children  who  have  plenty  of  di- 
rected activity  in  their  early  years  will 
learn  all  the  faster  in  their  later  years. 

And  let  the  cnild  work;  not  long  and 
arduously,  but  so  as  to  establish  the  habit 
of  industry  and  to  familiarize  him  with 
things  and  tools.  It  is  one  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  farm  life  that  the  child  can 
get  such  an  abundance  and  variety  of 
industrial  training. 

The  following  table  arranged  by  Dr. 
Clement  Dukes,  is  a  sort  of  general  av- 
erage of  what  amount  of  work  and  sleep 
is  desirable  for  a  child  of  given  age; 

Hours  of  Work  Hours  of  Sleep 

Age.             per  week.  per  night. 

.5                        6  13Vj 

6                        9  13 

7    12  12>i 

8    15  12 

10    20  ll<-j 

12    25  11 

14    35  10 

IC    45  9 

15    50  SV. 

—Dr.  G.  R.  Davis,  Valley  City,  N.  D. 


To  Mend  Lamps. 


Mend  a  lamp  loose  on  the  collar  with 
sifted  plaster  of  parts  mixed  to  a  very 
soft  paste  with  white  of  egg.  Have  every- 
thing ready  before  wetting  the  plaster  and 
work  rapidly,  as  it  sets  quickly.  If  there 
are  several  lamps  to  be  mended,  mix  up 
only  enough  paste  to  fix  one  at  a  time, 
for  it  cannot  be  worked  over  when  once 
set,  which  it  will  do  in  five  minutes.  If 
a  part  of  the  metal  work  needs  repairing, 
you  must  use  the  soldering  iron.  Dust 
the  break  well  with  jiowdered  resin,  tie 
the  i)arts  firmly  together,  and  bring  the 
iron  down  on  it  lightly  but  firmly.  When 
il  has  cooled,  remove  as  much  of  the 
resin  as  possible  with  a  cloth  dipped  in 
alcohol. 


Gladstone,  a  Man  Apart. 


Gladstone  was  not  beloved.  He  was  a 
strong  statesman  without  being  a  great 
man.  He  was  so  entirely  occupied  by 
official  duty  that  no  room  seemed  to  be 
left  for  those  apparently  small  but  really 
vital  personal  sympathies  and  relations 
which  belong  to  real  greatness. 

I  was  several  times  in  evening  com- 
panies where  he  was  present.  When  he 
entered  it  was  as  if  in  state;  all  talk  and 
mirth  were  susjiended  and  we  stood 
around  and  bo.wed  to  him  and  his  wife 
and  his  escort,  he  returning  our  bows  all 
around  as  if  we  were  some  delegation. 
He  would  move  near  the  hostess,  intro- 
ductions would  follow,  but  there  was  no 
free  and  easy  chat  with  individuals. 
Happily  he  did  not  remain  long  on  such 
occasions  and  the  young  people  were  en- 
abled, without  much  interruption  of 
gaiety,  to  cherish  a  remembrance  of  the 
"Grand  Old  Man."  He  was  an  institu- 
tion; hew  can  one  love  an  institution? 
A  member  told  me  that  he  asked  another 
Liberal  why  he  disliked  Gladstone;  the 
reply  was,  "Oh,  he  is  always  so  damnably 
in  the  right!" — M.  D.  Conway. 


An  Irishman's  Memory. 


Former  Postmaster  General  .John  Wan- 
amaker,  the  big  dry-goods  merchant,  be- 
lieves that  the  Irish,  as  a  race,  have  ex- 
cellent memories,  and  to  back  up  his 
opinion,  he  tells  a  story  as  it  was  re- 
lated to  him  by  a  man  from  the  Emerald 
Isle. 

Pat  was  working  in  the  garden  when 
Satan  popped  into  view,  appearing  sud- 
denly and  mysteriously  from  behind  a 
rosebush. 

"Good  morning,"  said  Satan. 

"The  same  to  you,"  replied  Pat. 

Satan,  evidently  deciding  that  this  was 
not  a  propitious  time  to  capture  Pat's 
soul,  asked  a  question  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  conversation. 

"How  do  you  like  eggs?"  he  inquired. 

"Very  much,"  answered  Pat.  Satan 
then  disappeared. 

Four  years  later  the  liishniau  was 
again  working  in  the  garden,  when  Satan 
made  another  i)henomenal  appearance, 
and  began  a  question; 

"How  " 

"Fried,"  said  Pat,  without  a  moment's 
hesitation. — The  Popular  Magazine. 


Macaroni  With  Tomatoes. 


Break  half  a  pound  of  macaroni  into 
inch  lengths  and  boil  in  salted  water  un- 
til tender.  Drain  and  put  a  layer  of  the 
macaroni  in  the  bottom  of  a  greased  pud- 
ding dish,  sprinkle  with  pepper,  salt, 
onion  juice  and  grated  cheese  and  cover 
all  with  a  layer  of  stewed  and  strained  to- 
matoes that  have  been  previously  sea- 
soned to  taste.  On  these  goes  another 
layer  of  macaroni,  and  so  on  until  the 
dish  is  full.  The  top  layer  must  be  of 
tomatoes  sprinkled  with  crumbs  and 
gcod-sized  bits  of  butter.  Set  in  a  hot 
oven,  covered,  for  twenty  minutes,  and 
then  finish  baking,  uncovered,  until  the 
crumbs  are  well  browned. 


Green  Pea  Soup. 


Drain  the  liquor  from  a  pint  of  canned 
or  garden  peas  cooked  until  soft,  then  rub 
them  through  a  sieve.  Thicken  a  quart 
of  milK  with  a  tablespoonful  of  flour 
rubbed  into  two  of  butter,  stir  the  mashed 
peas  into  this,  boil  up  once,  stirring  con- 
tinually.  Season  and  serve. 


Stenciled  Pillow  Tops. 

When  making  pillows  for  real  service 
and  comfort  and  usefulness  it  is  wise  to 
choose  the  best  down  pillow  foundations, 
see  that  the  inside  covering  is  firm  and 
durable,  and  then  select  the  outside  cover 
with  an  idea  of  beauty  and  utility.  There 
are  many  fabrics  which  may  be  used  for 
pillow  covers,  either  stamped  or  plain, 
among  them  being  tai)estry,  linen,  burlap, 
and  denim,  but  to  give  individuality  to 
one's  furnishings  the  stenciled  pillow  is 
much  used.  After  selecting  some  fabric 
that  harmonizes  in  general  tone  with  the 
room,  any  suitable  design  may  be  sten- 
ciled upon  it,  but  great  care  should  be 
taken  in  the  selection  of  colors  and  also 
in  their  application. — Modern  Priscilla. 


Boned  Shoulder  of  Lamb. 


Have  the  butcher  remove  the  bone  and 
thin  skin  from  the  shouldei-  and  fill  the 
"pocket"  with  a  dressing  made  from  a 
dressing  made  from  a  cup  of  bread 
crumbs  moistened  with  two  tablespoon 
fuls  of  melted  butter,  halt  an  onion 
chopped  fine  and  a  good  seasoning  of  sage, 
or  thyme  and  marjoram  may  be  used. 
Tie  the  shoulder  together,  set  to  cook  in 
a  hot  oven,  basting  frequently,  and  roast 
from  30  to  40  minutes.  Serve  with  lima 
beans  and  a  green  vegetable  salad. 


Childh^n. 


POiSTAGEPJ^RPf 


C  PER 
PAIR 


"Iron  Thread"  Stockings  and  Socks, 
anteed  to  give  satlstactlon.  Made  of  extra 
quality,  long  lihre,  Kt^yptKiii  cotton,  selected  on 
account  of  its  tensile  strength  and  toucli  wearing 
qualities.  Closely  woven,  splendid  finish  care- 
fully sfiaped  to  the  foot,  absolutely  fast  black. 
Reinforced  at  the  sole,  hoel  and  toe.  boys'  and 
girls'  have  an  extra  reinforcement  at  knee,  where 
the  wear  is  greatest. 

DEARY  ^^"^  '^^^  catalog,  full  of  the 
nLnUI  latest  styles,  showing  an  endless  va- 
riety of  suits,  underwear,  hosiery,  shoes,  milli- 
nery, men's  furnishing  goods.hair  goods,  jewelry, 
furniture,  other  household  necessities,  etc. 
This  catalog  keeps  you  in  touch  with  all  that  ia 
newest  and  best. 

Buying  from  our  catalog  meant  a  saving  of 

middlemen's  profits.  Our  mcrcliandise  gen- 
erally come.s  direct  from  the  manufacturers  and 
there  is  seldom  a  detour  through  the  hands  of 
the  importer,  wholesale  or  retail  dealer.  Conse- 
quently you  get  the  benefit.  Wrilt  loliy  ttr  aldt  fU  3 

HALE  BROS.,  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MILLS  COLLEGE 

Only   Woniaa'a  ColleKe  nn   I'aclflr  I'oant 

Located  near  Oakland,  within  short  di.s- 
tance  of  San  Francisco  and  the  great  uni- 
versities of  the  West.  Full  collegiate 
courses  leading  to  degrees.  Kntrance  and 
graduation  requirements  equivalent  to 
those  of  Stanford  and  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Students  fitted  to  teach  regular 
lines  of  academic  work  and  Home  Econ- 
omics. Special  advantages  offered  .  In 
music,  art  and  library  work.  Well  equipped 
science  laboratories  and  gymnasium.  Spe- 
cial attention  to  health  of  students  and 
provision  for  outdoor  life.  Courses  so  ar- 
ranged that  new  college  students  may  en- 
ter both  semesters,  opening  In  August  and 
January. 

For  catalogue  and  brochure  of  views, 
address  President's  Secretary.  Mills  Col- 
lege P.  O.,  California. 


THE  HAMLIN  SCHOOL 

\  BoardluK  anil  Day  .Sphi»ol  for  iVIrls. 

CoiiiprlNinii;  a  Freueh  School  for  l.lttle 
Children.  Primary,  Intermediate.  High 
School  and  Post  Graduate  Departments, 
Household  Economics.  Drawing.  Paint- 
ing and  Elocution, 

.4cerec1l<ed  by  the  Vnlvernlty  of  Cnll- 
fornla,  by  I. eland  Stanford  Junior  I'ni- 
^-erHlty  and  by  KaNlern  ColleKen. 

Cour-iies  in  Singing.  Instrumental 
Music  (piano,  violin,  organ,  harp,  flute, 
etc.).  Theory,  and  Composition,  Har- 
mony, Sight  Reading,  Musical  Dictation, 
Choral  and  Orchestral  Practice,  etc..  are 
offered  by  the  newly  formed  Music 
Department. 

School  re-opens  Monday,  August  7. 
1911.  Address, 

MISS  S.\KAII  D.  H.*MMN.  A.  M. 


i'iSn  I'nolflo  Avenue 


San  Frani'liHoo 


DEAVER  i^.^ver 

DOARD  POARD 

take*  the  place  of  lath, 
plaster  and  wall-paper 
in  every  type  of  building 


Send  lor  Free  Booklet,  Samples  and  Prices 

THE  LILLEY  &TBIRSTON  COMPANY 

82-2nd  Street.  San  Francisco 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


Send  for  Raisin  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO.  CALIFOHNIA. 


September  30,  1911 
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OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS'  DEPARTMENT. 


Conducted  By  M.  Russell  James 


Poultry  Course  for  Young  Folks. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  BREEDS. 

Class  VIII,  Games  and  Game  Bantams. 

The  game  fowl  is  said  to  be  as  old 
as  time.  The  pugnacity  of  this  class  of 
fowls  appeals  to  the  savagery  in  human 
nature  which  delights  in  bloody  combats 
and  contests.  The  Romans,  Greeks,  Per- 
sians, and  Britons  of  far-back  ages  all 
bred  and  highly  prized  the  game  fowl, 
and  though  in  the  more  civilized  coun- 
tries the  cocking-main  is  prohibited  by 
law,  the  cruel  sport  is  by  no  means  ex- 
tinct; while  in  India,  China,  and  the 
various  islands  of  the  oceans  it  is  one  of 
the  leading  pastimes  of  the  natives.  In 
the  Philippine  Islands  the  fighting  cock  is 
the  native's  dearest  treasure.  If  his  bam- 
boo shack  is  demolished  by  the  elements, 
he  seizes  a  fighting  cock  under  each  arm 
and  seeks  safety,  content  to  leave  his 
other  possessions  to  their  fate. 

Until  within  the  last  sixty  years  the 
game  fowls  were  bred  entirely  on  fight- 
ing lines,  regardless  of  any  established 
standard  of  size,  color  or  shape;  vigor 
and  courage  being  the  requisites.  The 
modern  game  fowl,  which  is  principally 
the  work  of  the  English  fancier,  is  bred 
to  symmetry,  exact  coloring,  and  a  shape 
and  style  unlike  any  other  breed.  An 
English  authority  describes  the  ideal 
English  production:  "Head  long  and  nar- 
row, beak  straight  with  a  light  curve, 
strongly  set  on  the  head;  eye  large,  full 
and  fiery;  the  neck  long  and  thin;  the 
body  wide  but  rounded;  thighs  and  legs 
long  and  thin;  feet  long  and  well  to  the 
ground,  spur  set  low;  tail  narrow,  small, 
and  cairied  low,  the  whole  of  the  feath- 
ers short,  hard,  almost  like  scales;  gen- 
eral carriage  upright." 

There  are  eight  varieties  of  Games  rec 
ognized  by  the  American  Standard  of 
Perfection:  Black-Breasted  Red,  Brown 
Red,  Golden  Duckwing,  Silver  Duckwing, 
Birchin,  Red  Pyle,  M'hite,  Black.  The 
Games  of  this  class  are  fairly  good  lay- 
ers and  excellent  table  fowls.  They  rank 
high  as  setters  and  mothers,  as  they  can 
defend  their  nests  and  progeny  against 
all  invaders. 

The  Black-Breasted  Red  is  the  most 
popular  of  this  class.  Its  plumage  is  a 
mingling  of  black,  orange  and  red  in  the 
male,  and  brown,  golden  brown  and  black 
ill  the  female. 


"Come  In,  Doggie." 

The  late  dispatches  bring  a  ])athetic 
story  and  one  even  more  tragic  in  its  end- 
ing than  that  of  Little  Red  Riding  Hood, 
which  has  thrilled  the  hearts  of  many 
generations  of  little  children. 

.Juan  Morales,  a  Mexican  farmer  living 
seven  miles  from  Brownsville,  Texas,  was 
working  in  his  fields  some  distance  from 
the  house.  His  small  childi'en  were  alone 
in  the  houe  when  a  mountain  lion  came 
smelling  about  the  premises.  The  young- 
est child,  a  three-year-old  boy,  thinking  it 
a  dog,  opened  the  door  and  called,  "Come 
in,  doggie!" 

The  beast  walked  in.  and  as  the  baby 
started  to  pet  it  sprang  upon  the  child. 
The  screams  of  the  children  soon  brought 
their  father  to  the  house,  but  not  in  time 
to  save  the  poor  baby.  Mr.  Morales  had 
rushed  into  the  house  without  stopiiing 
to  secure  any  weapon  of  defense,  and  had 
only  his  pocket-knife  to  help  him  in  the 
struggle  which  followed. 

He  finally  succeeded  in  killing  the  sav- 
age brute,  but  he  was  terribly  lacerated 
by  the  lion's  claws  and  teeth,  and  one  of 
his  arms  was  so  mangled  and  crushed 
that  it  had  to  be  amputated. 
,  Though  th.is.  innocent  baby's  "doggie" 
proved  to  be  a  lion,  the  Incident  shows 


the  importance  of  teaching  children  never 
tiy  pet  or  take  any  liberties  with  strange 
dogs  or  other  animals.  Many  dogs  will 
snap  at  a  strange  child  who  attempts  to 
pet  them  or  take  hold  of  them,  and  though 
this  may  not  seem  so  tragic  as  to  be  torn 
to  pieces  by  the  lion,  the  bite  of  a  dog 
often  proves  as  fatal  in  the  end. 


The  Dollar  Not  Needed  as  a  Starter. 


Many  of  our  boys  think  they  might 
make  a  success  in  life  if  they  had  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  capital  to  start  on. 
That  dollars  are  not  the  necessary  or 
even  the  best  capital  upon  which  to  start 
a  business  career  is  illustrated  by  the 
following  incident  as  reported  by  the 
Oklahoma  City  Times: 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  directors  of 
the  National  Reserve  Bank  of  Kansas 
City,  the  president  asked  each  one  pres- 
ent who  had  begun  business  witli  a  cap- 
ital of  $10,000  to  stand  up.  There  were 
twenty-five  directors  in  the  room,  and 
their  wealth  would  aggregate  about  $20,- 
000,000  dollars.  Not  a  man  of  the  twen- 
ty-five arose.  Dr.  Johnston,  the  president, 
then  put  another  proposition.  "Each  of 
you  who  had  $5000  with  which  to  begin 
business,  stand  up." 

The  directors  looked  around  at  each 
other,  but  not  one  of  them  arose. 

"Each  of  you  who  had  $1000,  stand  up," 
persisted  Dr.  Johnston. 

The  directors  began  to  laugh  as  they 
looked  around  at  each  other  and  all  re- 
mained seated.  Dr.  Johnston  kept  put- 
ting the  proposition,  lowering  it  each  time 
by  $100.  When  he  got  down  to  $100,  one 
of  the  directors  stood  up  and  said  that 
was  the  amount  of  his  capital  when  he 
began  business. 

The  majority  of  the  others  began  with- 
out a  dollar.  Dr.  Johnston,  himself,  esti- 
mated to  be  worth  a  half-million  dollars, 
began  his  business  career  without  even 
a  pair  of  shoes. 


Farm  Boys  Camp  on  Fair  Grounds. 

A  feature  of  interest  at  the  recent  New 
York  State  Fair  held  at  Syracuse  was  the 
camp  of  the  farm  boys.  It  was  Commis- 
sioner Pearson's  idea,  says  the  American 
Agriculturist,  to  have  boys  whoso  inten- 
tion is  to  practice  farming,  come  from 
every  county  to  the  fair  as  student  helj)- 
ers,  to  camp  on  the  grounds  under  the 
discipline  of  Fred  Hill,  whose  work  among 
rv.ral  Y.  M.  C.  A.s  has  been  so  successful. 
Altogether  128  young  men  and  their  lead- 
ers have  lived  in  tents  on  the  fair 
grounds,  have  performed  light  duties  on 
the  grounds,  in  the  judging  rings;  and 
in  the  buildings,  have  attended  lectures 
and  concerts,  and  otherwise  spent  their 
time  with  profit,  not  only  to  themselves, 
but  to  the  State.  They  will  return  to 
their  homes  with  a  broadened  idea  of 
f£,rming  and  the  oi)i)ortunities  to  be  en- 
joyed in  their  own  State  rather  than  at 
a  distance. 

A  little  school-taught  negro  in  a  North 
Carolina  district,  instructed  his  older  but 
less  fortunate  brother  to  ask  for  "molas- 
ses", not  "  'lasses." 

The  illiterate  boy -rejilied :  "G'way  fum 
here,  nigger,  wid  yer  fool  school  idees. 
How's  I  gwine  to  ax  fur  mo'  'lasses  when 
I  ain't  had  no  'lasses  yet?" 


Wants  to  Live  With  the  Indians. 


A  little  Indiana  girl,  who  has  been 
feeding  her  imagination  on  fairy  tales 
about  the  Indians,  has  addressed  two  let- 
ters to  "Indian  Chief,  Chickasha,  Ok." 
The  postmaster  at  Chickasha  turned  the 
letters  over  to  the  district  Indian  agent. 
The  last  letter  follows: 

"Dear  Chief:  I  love  the  Indians  and 
I  want  to  be  with  them.  Can  I  help  you 
out,  and  can  1  be  with  you  all?  Write 
and  let  me  know  of  anyone  that  wants 
to  write  to  an  Indian's  friend,  or  I  hope 


I  shall  be  one  soon.  Don't  get  offended 
at  this,  and  answer  soon.  I  would  give 
my  life  to  be  with  the  Indians,  I  imag- 
ine." 


One  of  the  keepers  at  the  New  York 
Zoo  found  the  following  letter  tied  to 
the  stork's  cage: 

"Dear,  dear  Stork:  Please  bring  me 
a  baby  boy.  Don't  forget.  Stork.  I'm 
going  to  put  some  sugar  at  the  window 
for  you.  Your  loving  friend,  Helen  Fran- 
kel." 

When  Helen  was  found  later  she  proved 
to  be  a  little  seven-year-old  girl  with  two 
smaller  sisters.  She  pointed  contemptu- 
ously at  the  smaller  girls  as  she  ex- 
plained why  she  wanted  the  stork  to 
bring  her  a  boy: 

"They  can't  fight,"  she  said.  "All  the 
kids  on  our  block  fights  so  much  and  I 
get  tired  of  fighting  back,  and  I  want 
some  one  to  pertek  me." 


GOING  EAST 


VIA 


LOS  ANGELES 

AND  THE 
SALT  LAKE  ROUTE 

COSTS  NO  MORE 


than  other  ways,  and  you 
may  travel  in  the  popular 
Los  Angeles  Limited,  three 
days  to  Chicago. 

ASK  MR.  CASEY 

At  680  Market  St..  San  Francisco, 
for  particulars. 


HOME  FINDING  SEASON  IS  HERE 

LOW  SETTLERS'  FARES 


in  eifect  September  15  to  October  15,  1911 
from  the  East  to 


CALIFORNIA 

VIA 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

HERE  ARE  SOME  OF  THEM 


From 


COUNCIL  BLUFFS   $25.00 

OMAHA   25.00 

KANSAS  CITY   25.00 

DENVER   25.00 

HOUSTON   25.00 


ST.  LOUIS   $32.00 

NEW  ORLEANS   32.00 

CHICAGO   33.00 

NEW  YORK   50.00 


Write  to  us  for  others  and  details 
of  rates  and  routes. 


884  MARKET  STREET,  PALACE  HOTEL 
MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


GOING  EAST? 

Be  sure  your  ticket  reads  via 

WESTERN  PACIFIC 

THE  NEW  ROUTE  FROM  THE  GOLDEN  WEST 
ALONG  THE 
GOLDEN  FEATHER  RIVER  CANYON 

The  New  Route  combines  all  the  luxuries,  comforts, 
conveniences,  and  safety  of  the  best  modern  rail- 
roads— perfect  roadbed,  latest  steel  dining,  buffet, 
and  observation  cars,  standard  sleepers,  unexcelled 
dining-car  service,  etc.,  with  many  exclusive  fea- 
tures, such  as  easy  grades  of  not  over  1  per  cent, 
gentle  curves,  low  elevation  (2,000  feet  lower  than 
any  other  line),  miles  of  natural  scenery,  in  the 
heart  of  the  Sierras. 

For  reservations  and  information,  call  on  or  write 
your  Local  Agent,  or, 

E.  L.  LOMAX  G.  F.  HERR 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager  Asst.  Gen  '1  Passenger  Agent 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 
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THE  mRKETS. 


San  Francisco,  Sept.  27,  1911. 
( Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  tiie  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

Extreme  firmness  prevails  in  all  Coast 
markets,  withi  an  upward  tendenc.v  in 
l)rices.  Ttiere  is  no  great  activily  locall.v, 
i)ut  it  is  impossible  to  buy  anything  at 
former  quotations,  and  prices  on  all  grades 
have  been  marked  up. 

California  Club   $1.50  @1.55 

Sonora    Nominal 

White  Australian    1.G5  @1.70 

Northern  Club    1.50  @1.5.5 

Northern  Bluestem    1.70  <g)1.75 

Northern  Red    1.65  @1.70 

BARLEY. 

Futures  have  taken  quite  a  jump,  and 
the  cash  grain  is  higber  in  sympathy. 
Supplies  are  now  pretty  well  concentrat- 
ed and  closely  held,  and  while  there  is  a 
steady  demand  both  for  local  needs  and 
for  shipment,  offerings  are  light  all  over 
the  Coast. 

Brewing  and  Shipping  $1.67ii.@1.72iX. 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.60  @1.65 

Common  Feed    1.50  @1.55 

OATS. 

There  is  little  cheap  feed  on  the  mar- 
ket, but  such  offerings  receive  little  at- 
tention. Somewhat  higher  prices  i)revail 
for  desirable  lots  of  both  red  and  white 
oats,  and  there  has  been  considerable  buy- 
ing at  present  quotations  for  several  days. 

Red  Feed   $1.70  #1.75 

Gray    1.65 

White    1.65  @1.70 

Black    1.70  @1.75 

Red  Seed    1.75  @2.00 

CORN. 

This  grain  remains  dull  and  featureless, 
prices  standing  as  before.  The  demand 
here  is  light,  and  no  large  amount  is 
coming  in. 

Cal.  Small  Yellow  $1.75  @1.80 

Fastern  \ellow    1.70 

Easter*  White    1.70 

RYE. 

There  is  no  trading  of  any  consequence 
in  this  grain.  Quotations  stand  as  be- 
fore but  are  little  more  than  nominal. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.55  ©1.65 

BEANS. 

New-crop  beans  of  several  varieties  are 
beginning  to  appear,  but  not  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  establish  very  definite  values, 
and  the  market  is  still  in  a  very  unset- 
tled condition.  The  tendency  in  most  lines 
i.-^  still  downward,  and  several  descrip- 
tions are  quoted  lower,  but  the  quota- 
tions are  likely  to  show  many  further 
changes  durin.g  the  next  few  weeks.  Un- 
der such  conditions,  the  movement  is 
largely  limited  to  current  needs,  though 
a  few  buyers  are  doing  considerable  busi 
ness  through  the  country.  In  the  San 
Joaquin  district,  where  tbe  iiean  acreage 
was  unusually  large,  considerable  damage 
is  reported  as  a  result  of  frost  last  week, 
the  loss  being  estimated  by  some  as  high 
as  109;.  This  condition,  however,  has  had 
no  apparent  effect  on  the  local  market. 
Threshing  of  southern  limas  and  black- 
eyes  will  soon  be  completed,  the  crop  in 
general  being  up  to  expectations.  The 
Association  price  on  first  half  of  October 
shipments  will  be  named  shortly,  and 
some  reduction  is  expected  from  the  5 
cents  per  pound  quoted  on  September  de- 
livery. The  local  market  price  is  a  little 
higher  than  that  quoted  by  the  Associa- 
tion. 

Bayos,   per  ctl  $3.75  @3.90 

Blackeyes    3.50  @3.75 

Cranberry  Beans    3.40  @3.60 

Garvanzos    3.00  @3.50 

Horse  Beans    2.50  @2.75 

Small  Whites    3.75  (?83.85 

Large  Whites    3.60  @3.75 

Limas    5.10  (^5.20 

Pea    4.25 

Pink    4.10  ©4.20 

Red  Kidneys    5.75  @5.85 

SEEDS. 

The  demand  is  still  limited  for  most 
descriptions,  though  there  is  a  little  more 
inquiry  than  for  some  time  past.  Prices 
remain  nominally  at  the  previous  level. 

Alfalfa    174c 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton . . .  $25.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   5Vbc 

Canary    4  4VjC 

Hemp    4    @  4VjC 

Millet    3    (5)  3VjC 

Timothy    Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    5%<' 


FLOUR. 

The  situation  is  strong  all  over  the 
Coast,  owing  to  the  firmness  of  wheat  and 
the  heavy  export  movement  from  the 
North,  where  mills  have  sold  their  output 
to  the  end  of  the  year.  Prices  stand  as 
before. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.40  @5.80 

Bakers'  Extras    5.40  ©5.80 

Superfine    4.50  @4,70 

Oregon  and  Washington...  4.80  @5.00 


Hay  and  Feedstuff's. 

HAY. 

Hay  is  now  practically  cleaned  up  from 
the  fields  of  the  leading  producing  dis- 
tricts, and  is  being  taken  from  ware- 
houses for  shipment  to  consuming  mar- 
kets. The  arrivals  here  show-  some  re- 
duction, and  consist  largely  of  alfalfa, 
which  is  being  rushed  to  market.  Prices 
on  all  the  better  grades  show  a  further 
advance,  fancy  wheat  hay  being  in  strong 
demand  and  very  scarce.  The  lower 
grades  are  also  firm  at  an  advance,  though 
alfalfa  is  a  little  easier.  A  good  market 
for  alfalfa  is  expected,  however,  as  this 
hay  is  rapidly  being  put  under  cover. 
There  is  some  demand  for  good  barley 
straw,  which  is  scarce  and  firm  at  an  ad- 
vance. 

Choice  Wheat   $1S.OO@20.00 

Good  Wheat  Hay    13.00@  17.50 

Other  Grade  Wheat    10.00012.50 

Wheat  and  Oats    10.00@17.00 

Tame  Oats   10.00@16.50 

Wild  Oats    8.00(5)13.00 

Alfalfa    8.00@11.50 

Stock  Hay    6.00@  7.50 

Straw,  per  bale    35@  70c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
A  further  advance  is  noted  in  rolled 
barley  and  oats,  which  are  firm  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  raw  grains.  Shorts  are 
also  a  little  higher.  All  other  lines  are  in 
steady  demand,  prices  being  well  main- 
tained. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $16.00®18.00 

Bran,  per  ton    28.00@29.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   25.50@26.50 

Cracked  Corn    38.00@39.00 

Middlings    34.00@36.00 

Mixed  Feeds   28.00@30.00 

Rolled  Barley    33.00@34.00 

Rolled  Oats    33.00@  34.00 

Shorts    32.00@33.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 

Onions  are  coming  in  at  about  the  usual 
rate,  and  while  the  demand  continues 
fairly  active  prices  are  a  little  easier. 
Prices  on  most  lines  of  garden  truck  show 
little  change,  supplies  being  fully  as  large 
as  the  market  can  well  absorb.  A  little 
improvement  is  noted  in  some  lines,  in 
which  the  surjilus  is  hardly  as  burden- 
some as  last  week,  but  there  is  no  real 
strength  to  the  market.  Tomatoes  are 
still  coming  forward  too  rapidly  to  be 
easily  disposed  of,  and  prices  are  still  un- 
satisfactory, though  better  than  last  week. 
Supplies  of  cucumbers  are  increasing,  and 
values  are  weak.  Green  peas  and  string 
beans  are  steady  as  last  quoted,  while 
green  limas  are  higher.  Summer  squash 
and  the  best  lots  of  green  corn  are  also 
doing  a  little  better,  tbough  the  latter  was 
a  drug  on  the  market  for  a  few  days. 

Onions:   Yellow,  ctl   75@  85c 

Garlic,  per  lb   3®  4c 

Green  Peas,  per  lb   3@  4c 

Tomatoes,  per  box   25®  50c 

Cucumbers,  per  box   50®  60c 

Cabbage    75c 

Carrots,  per  sack   75c 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   50c 

String  Beans,  lb   1®  3c 

Lima  Beans,  per  lb   3®  4c 

Summer  Squash,  per  box....       40®  50c 

Okra,  per  box   50®  60c 

Green  Corn,  per  sack   1.00®  1.50 

Eggplant,  per  box   50@  65c 

Green  Peppers,  per  box   30®  50c 

POTATOES. 

The  demand  continues  fairly  active,  but 
arrivals  have  been  quite  heavy,  both  from 
Salinas  and  the  river  district.  Some  frost 
damage  has  been  reported,  but  the  first 
rfport  seems  to  have  been  exaggerated, 
and  at  least  this  market  shows  no  effect 
of  such  a  loss.  Some  Bay  potatoe  in 
boxes  still  bring  as  high  as  $2,  but  lower 
prices  are  quoted  on  other  lines.  Sweets 
are  rather  easy  at  former  figures. 

River  Whites    85@$1.05 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl   1.75®  1.90 

Salinas  Burbanks    1.60®  1.75 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 
Arrivals  have  been  unusually  heavy  for 


tbe  last  week,  and  considerable  stock, 
mostly  of  unattractive  quality,  has  been 
held  over.  Supplies  of  both  Eastern  and 
local  stock  are  too  heavy  with  more  due 
to  arrive,  and  only  the  best  offerings  find 
any  demand.  Prices  are  quoted  as  be- 
fore, but  concessions  are  easily  obtained 
on  ordinary  stock.  Prime  young  turkeys 
find  a  ready  demand. 

Large  Broilers  $  3.50®  4.00 

Small  Broilers   2.50®  3.00 

Fryers    4.50®  5.50 

Hens,  extra    8.00@  9.00 

Hens,  large    5.00®  6.00 

Small  Hens    4.00®  4.50 

Old  Roosters    4.00®  4.50 

Young  Roosters    6.00(g)  7.00 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown..    8.00®  9.00 

Squabs    2.00®  2,50 

Geese,  per  pair   2.00®  3.00 

Ducks    4.00®  7.00 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb   24®  27c 

BUTTER. 

General  conditions  show  very  little 
change.  Extras  are  '■.  cent  above  the 
prices  prevailing  most  of  the  week,  and 
all  lines  are  a  little  firmer,  but  the  lower 
grades  are  quoted  as  for  some  time  past. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras  27      27     27     27     27  21 

Prime 

Firsts  ..25     25     25     25     25  25 

Firsts   24      24      24      24      24  24 

Seconds    ..22      22      22     22     22  22 
No.  1  Pack- 
ing stock.  20     20     20     20     20  20 
East  Ladles 

Extras  ..21 14  21V.  21'...  21 'i  21 'i  21ii 

EGGS. 

Production  is  steadily  decreasing  and 
the  growing  scarcity  is  reflected  in  the 
upward  movement  of  prices.  Prime  firsts 
have  not  been  quoted  for  some  time,  firsts 
being  firm  as  last  quoted.  Extras  and 
selected  pullets  have  been  advancing 
steadily,  though  dealers  look  for  little 
further  advance  at  present. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras    ...42     42     42     43     43  43 

Firsts   35      35      35      35      35  35 

Seconds    ..21      21      21      21      21  21 
Selected 

Pullets... SOVi  31  32  33  SSVi  SSVi 
Eastern  . .  .16     16     16     16     16  16 

CHEESE. 

Little  change  is  noted  in  lines  quoted 
on  the  Exchange,  new  stock  being  firm 
and  storage  steady.  Monterey  cheese  is 
moving  off  well,  and  prices  are  better  than 
for  some  time  past. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb   14',-2C 

Storage   14  c 

Firsts    13  c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   16  Vic 

Monterey  or  .lack  Cheese  13®13'i;C 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
Prices  show  some  little  improvement  in 
several  lines,  but  are  ,still  rather  low.  and 
the  market  in  general  is  overloaded. 
Blackberries  are  higher,  but  both  rasp- 
berries are  weak,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
clean  up  arrivals  in  the  regular  trade. 
Huckleberries  also  are  lower.  Melons  are 
unchanged,  offerings  being  ami)le  for  all 
demands.  All  lines  of  apples  are  quoted 
lower,  as  several  varieties  are  now  coming 
forward  freely,  and  the  fancy  Graven- 
steins  which  have  held  the  market  for 
some  time  are  being  replaced  by  Belle- 
fleuds  and  Newtowns.  Mountain  pears 
and  peaches  command  top  prices,  ordinary 
offering  being  neglected.  Figs  are  very 
weak,  with  excessive  supplies,  and  ordi- 
nary lots  of  i)lums  are  hard  to  move. 
Table  grapes  show  little  change,  all  lines 
being  plentiful  and  easy,  but  there  is  some 
firmness  in  wine  grapes.  The  best  Zin- 
fandels  are  in  strong  demand  at  $20  per 
ton  or  more. 

Watermelons,  per  doz  $  1.25®  2.00 

Cantaloupes,  standard  crate.    1.00®  1.25 

Nutmegs,  box    25®  50c 

Raspberries,  chest   4.50@  7.00 

Blackberries,  chest    5.00®  6.00 

Strawberries,  chest    3.00@  4.00 

Huckleberries,  lb   7®  10c 

Apples — 

Fancy,  box    90c®$1.25 

Choice    60®  85c 

Peaches,  lug  box    75c®  1.00 

Small  box   40®  75c 

Plums  crate    50®  75c 

Figs,  box    65®  90c 

Pears,  Bartlett,  box    1.25®  1.50 

Other  varieties   75c®  1.00 

Quinces,  box    75c@  1.00 

Grapes — 

Muscat,  crate    60®  75c 

Isabella    75c®  1.00 

Other  varieties   40®  65c 

Pomegranates,  box    60®  75c 


Dried  Fruits. 

The  market  in  general  remains  com- 
paratively inactive,  as  the  majority  of 
buyers  in  consuming  markets  have  filled 
their  most  pressing  needs,  and  packers 
do  not  care  to  take  on  much  surplus  at 
the  prices  asked.    The  only  excei)tion  is 
prunes,  which  find  a  steady  demand,  and 
are  firmly  held.    The  firmness  is  espe 
cially  marked  on  large  sizes  which  are 
hard  to  get  at  any  ])rice  the  crop  showing 
unusual   shrinkage  in   drying.  Packers 
who  have  sold  large  sizes  are  offering 
higher  prices  for  whatever  they  can  pick 
up  in  this  line.    Offers  for  new  figs  have 
been  reduced,  but  it  is  reported  that  little 
remains    in    growers'    hands.  Seedless 
rai.sins  are  in  good  demand,  and  firm  at 
quotations.    Muscats,  however,  are  quiet 
and   i)a('kers   have  again    reduced  their 
offers.   The  crop  is  said  to  be  in  good  con- 
dition, and  a  few  weeks  more  will  see 
everything  under  cover.    The  outlook  is 
said  to  be  favorable  in  most  lines  of  fruits, 
as  supplies  are  light  in  all  sections  of  the 
trade  and  the  present  lack  of  firmness 
may  be  attributed  to  the  desire  of  dealers 
to  let  the  growers  carry  the  stock  until 
it  is  required  by  the  consuming  demand. 
The  New  York  .lournal  of  Commerce  says: 
"An  easier  tone  has  been  developed  in 
the  market  for  California  dried  peaches, 
though  there  seems  to  be  nothing  in  the 
statistical  situation  to  warrant  a  decline 
in  f.  o.  b.  Coast  prices.    According  to  ad- 
vices from  California  a  number  of  pack- 
ers are  short  and  are  trying  to  weaken 
the  growers'  market,  but  apparently  with 
little  success.    They  are  also  said  to  be 
endeavoring  to  block  the  game  of  one 
large  packing   concern,    which    has  ab- 
sorbed a  large  percentage  of  the  crop  by 
paying  to  the  growers  from  10  to  lO'-j 
cents,  lug  box.    The  offerings  of  prunes 
for  September,  October  and   even  later 
shipments  from  the  Coast  are  light,  but 
as  the  trade  here  has  pretty  well  pro- 
tected its  early  wants  the  orders  going  out 
to  the  Coast  are  few,  for  despite  the  re- 
puted strong  statistical  position  on  this 
season's  crop  there  is  no  speculative  in- 
terest shown.    A  number  of  the  larger 
packers  seem  to  have  withdrawn  from  the 
market  for  the  present,  particularly  as 
sellers  of  sizes  above  60s.    At  least  two 
of  them  decline  to  consider  bids  of  any- 
thing under  a  6-cent  four-size  bag  basis 
f.  o.  b.  Coast  for  October  steamer  ship- 
ment, with  half  a  cent  premium  on  50s 
and    a   cent   premium    on    40s.  Seeded 
raisins  remain  dull,  with  an  easy  tone, 
but  it   is  asserted   by   some  prominent 
operators  that  the  weakness  is  more  air- 
parent  than  real,  being  mainly  due  to 
bearish  influences  exerted  by  packers  with 
a  view  to  influencing  the  growers'  sweat 
box  prices.    As  there  is  little  demand  for 
early  shipments  of  either  old  or  new  crop 
the  sellers  quoting  the  low  prices,  it  is 
held,  run  little  risk  of  being  pieked  up. 
However,  freshly  seeded  old  crop  for  im- 
mediate shipment  from  the  Coast  is  quite 
freely  offered  at  7  cents  f.  o.  b.  for  fancy.  " 
Evap.  Apples,  1911,  per  lb...    8    @  9'-l.c 

Apricots    13    ®14  c 

Figs,  new  crop    4  c 

Penches,  new  crop   9    ®  9VjC 

Primes,  4-size  basis,  new  crop 

contracts    5i,{.@  6  c 

Pears,  new  crop   8    @9  c 

Raisins — 

I>oose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox    2%@  4  c 

Thompson's  Seedless    6    @  614c 

Seedless  Sultanas    5    @  Si^c 


Citrus  Fruits. 

The  Eastern  orange  and  lemon  markets 
are  holding  up  strong,  taking  all  fruit 
offered  at  good  ijrices.  Growers  of  val 
encias  and  late  shippers  of  lemons  have 
no  cause  for  complaint  in  prices  paid  for 
fruit.  About  25  cars  of  oranges  and  12 
cars  of  lemons  are  being  shipped  daily. 
At  New  York  on  Monday,  September  25. 
10  cars  of  valencias  and  2  of  lemons  sold 
on  auction.  The  average  prices  paid  for 
valencias  ranged  from  $2.60  to  $5.95,  while 
lemons  averaged  from  $3  to  $5.35  per  box. 

At  Boston  the  same  day  prices  for  or 
anges  averaged  a  trifle  lower,  while 
lemons  were  a  little  higher.  Philadel- 
phia was  well  up  with  New  York  in 
prices,  both  on  lemons  and  oranges. 

The  San  Francisco  market  shows  little 
feature.  Sujiplies  are  ample  for  all  re 
quirements,  the  demand  being  about  the 
usual  moderate  nature  for  this  time  of 
year.  Prices  stand  as  before. 
Valencias,  choice  to  fancy... $  3.50®  4.50 

Grapefruit    3.00®  4.00 

Limes    5.00®  5.50 

Lemons    1.50@  5.50 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

Walnut  crop  reports,  both  from  south- 
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"RECENT  TYPES 
of  PUMPS" 

is  the  latest  addition  to  the  Library  of 
Catalogs  describing 

American  Pumps 

In  it  are  described  the  very  latest  devel- 
opments in  CENTRA  UGAL  and  DEEP 
WELL  PUMPING  MACHINERY. 


WRITE  FOR  IT  TO-DAY  TO 


Our  SPECIALTY 

is  the  Complete  Installation  of  Pump- 
ing Plants,  with  an 

Absolute  Guarantee 

as  to  their  performance  in  regard  to 

Efficiency 

ELECTRIC,  GASOLINE  or  STEAM 
POWER 

WRITE  FOR  ESTIMATE  TO-DAY 


CALIKORIMIA 

OAKLAND  <-  _____ — 


HVDRAULIC 


EIMGINEERIINJG 

SAN  F-RAIMCISCO  


&  ISLJF»F»LY 


C01VIF»AI\IY 

  LOS  AIMGELES 


ern  California  and  Europe,  are  ratlier  con- 
flicting, but  it  is  believed  here  that  the 
new  crop  prices  to  be  fixed  shortlj'  will 
be  lower  than  the  opening  figures  last 
year.  The  crop  is  being  gathered  in  some 
sections,  and  will  appear  on  the  market 
in  a  few  weeks.  Meanwhile  the  spot 
market  is  almost  entirely  nominal,  old 
California  stock  being  closely  cleaned  up. 
Almonds  are  moving  off  slowly,  and  some 
concessions  have  been  reported  from  the 
opeiiing  figures,  but  no  lower  quotations 
are  given. 

Almonds,  1911  crop — 

Nonpareils    IS^^c 

I  X  L   171/ic 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   IBi/oC 

Drakes    liV^c 

Languedoc    liVzC 

Hardshells    8    @  Si^c 

Walnuts— Softshell,  No.  1...  15  c 

Standard    14y2C 

Softshell,  No.  2   11  c 

Budded    171/20 

HONEY. 

The  local  movement  is  of  a  limited 
routine  nature,  prices  standing  as  before. 
The  output  in  producing  centers  is  mov- 
ing off  steadily,  and  an  early  cleanup  is 
expected. 

Comb,  white   13    @15  c 

Extracted,  water  white    8    @  9  c 

Amber    7    @  71/2C 

Off  grades    5    ©6  c 

BEESWAX. 
Quotations  stand  as  before.    There  is  a 

limited  movement,  but  no  particular  ar- 

tivity. 

Light    28    @30  c 

Dark    23    @26  c 

HOPS. 

California  growers  who  have  not  yet 
sold  are  holding  pretty  firmly  and  are  not 
anxious  to  sell  until  the  harvest  is  over. 
Present  quotations  are  accordingly  little 
better  than  nominal  for  this  market, 
though  there  has  been  considerable  busi- 
ness in  Oregon  at  about  the  range  quoted. 
1911  crop    35    @40  c 


Live  Stock. 

DRESSED  MEAT. 
Heavy  hogs  are  a  little  lower,  and  all 
weights  are  rather  easy,  with  liberal  sup- 
plies and  no  especially  strong  demand. 
Otherwise  the  local  market  shows  very 
little  change. 
Gross  weight: 

Steers:  No.  1    5i/4@  5-^c 

No.  2    5    @  514c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1. .  . .    4i4@  41/20 

No.  2    4    @  414c 

Bulls  and  Stags    2    @3  c 

Calves:   Light    6i/j@  6%c 

Medium    6    @  614c 

Hogs:   Grain-fed,  heavy   7  c 

150  to  250  lbs   T^A@  T^c 

100  to  150  lbs   7  c 

Small  prime  wethers   3%@  4  c 

Large  prime  wethers   3')4@  4  c 

Ewes    3i4@'  3%c 

Lambs   4%c 

Steers    8%@  91/40 

Cows    7i/2@  81/oC 

Heifers    71/2®  81/2C 

Veal,  large   10    @11  c 

Mutton:  Wethers    8    @  Si/oC 

Ewes    714  @  8  c 

Lambs    10  mOVjC 

Hogs,  dressed    10i/.@lli/!C 

WOOL. 

California  wool  is  still  neglected  in  the 
Eastern  markets,  and  local  buyers  are 
holding  off.  No  prices  have  yet  been  es- 
tablished on  the  fall  clip,  and  current 
quotations  are  largely  nominal. 
Spring  Clip- 
Choice  Southern,  Year's  sta- 
Northern,  year's  staple   14    @16  c 


pie    10  @12VoC 

7  months    8    @11  c 

Lambs,  spring    8    @10  c 

HIDES. 

Prices  stand  as  before,  but  the  market 

is  weak,  and  buyers  are  operating  on  a 

very  small  scale. 

Heavy  Steers,  oVer  56  lbs.  .  ll%c 

Medium    11  c 

Light  Steers,  under  4S  lbs.  lOVjC 
Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  lOi/.c 
Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs..  91/.C 

Kip    lli/.c 

Veal    16  c 

Calf    16  c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    17i/2@18i/20 

Dry  Bulls    ISV'c 

Drv  Kip,  10  to  15   IS  @18i^.c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   19i,l.c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   23  @23i:;C 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  0.85@  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos.  .  50(5)  75c 
Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos...       30@  50c 

Lambs    35@  50c 

HORSES. 

The  market  is  rather  slow  at  present. 
There  is  a  continued  fair  demand  for 
heavy  stock  for  city  use,  but  there  is  a 
tendency  to  ask  higher  prices  than  have 
prevailed  of  late,  and  sales  are  not  easily 
closed  at  the  figures  asked.  Driving  horses 
and  light  stock  in  general  are  easy. 
Desirable  Drafters,  1700  lb.  up .  $300(5)350 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650          210(5  250 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   175(g)225 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs.  120(g)175 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250.  .  .  125(g'150 
Desirable  Farm  Mares   110(5)125 

Old  Mares    90@115 

MULES. 

200  lbs  $240(g)290 

100  lbs   20C(g)225 

1000  lbs   165(S>190 

900  lbs   140(g)165 

SPECIAL  DECIDUOUS  MARKET 


Sacramento,  Cal.,  Sept.  23,  1911. 
The  following  gives  the  number  of  cars 
of  deciduous  fruit  shipped  from  all  points 
in  California  for  the  week  (7  days)  end- 
ing Friday  morning,  Sept.  22,  1911,  as  re- 
ported by  the  California  Fruit  Dis- 
tributors: 

Peaches  (22%  cars) — Salways  are  going 
forward  in  small  volume  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  during  the  next  ten  days. 
It  is  not  likely  there  will  be  any  straight 
cars  shii)ped,  and  what  few  there  are  will 
nearly  all  go  to  auction. 

Plums  (2V.  cars) — No  straight  cars  of 
plums  are  now  offering,  the  quantity  rep- 
resented in  this  week's  shipment  being 
made  up  of  scattering  lots  from  various 
sections. 

Pears  (57-/i  cars) — The  shipment  of  fall 
and  winter  pears  is  now  of  as  large  a 
volume  as  can  be  expected  at  any  time 
during  the  season.  It  is  likely  that  after 
the  coming  week  the  movement  will  de- 
cline rapidly. 

Grapes  (4931/.1.  cars)— Practically  the 
same  quantity  of  grapes  moved  out  this 
week  as  during  the  preceding  one.  In 
the  Lodi  district  there  has  been  a  consid- 
eral)le  curtailment  in  the  shipment,  but 
scattering  lots  from  other  sections  have 
verv  nearly  made  up  the  difference.  There 
are"  a  few  cars  of  Malagas  moving,  and 
they  will  continue  to  be  offered  in  a 
limited  way  for  some  time  to  come  if 
markets  justify.  Tokays  are  in  ample 
supply  from  the  Florin  and  Lodi  dis- 
tricts; the  former  will  practically  finish 
shipping  during  the  coming  week.  The 
quality  of  the  Lodi  Tokay  has  never  been 
as  good  as  at  present.  The  fruit  is  well 
developed,  has  plenty  of  sugar  and  the 


Take  a 
Map  of 
California 


Note  the  vast  acreage  lying  between  ranges  of  hill  and  mountain.  In- 
creased profits  can  be  obtained  from  every  acre  thus  situated  by  introducing 
irrigation.  Almost  every  acre  so  situated  is  underlaid  by  water  that  can  be 
utilized  by  pumping. 

DOW  PUMPS 

— because  of  their  simplicity  and  reliability — furnish  an  economical  means 
of  putting  this  water  on  the  surface.  In  many  instances,  the  increased 
profit  will  pay  for  your  complete  installation  the  first  year. 

If    you    own    land    or    contemplate    buying  land 

AGRICULTURAL  PUMPS 

will  be  of  interest  to  you.     Your  name  brings  a  copy. 

A  talk  with  our  engineers  places  at  your  disposal  an  experience  with 
pumps  extending  over  thirtt/sei^en  i/ears.  Do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  us  for 
information. 

CEO.  L  DOW  PUMPING  ENGINE  CO. 


412  Shelding  Building 
SAN  FR,\NCISCO 


233  S.  Los  Angeles  Street 

LOS  ANGELES 


For  New,  Original  and  Money  Saving  Featu-es  in  Deep  Well  Pumping,  investigate  the 

DOW  NON-PULSATING  PUMP 


color  is  perfect.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no 
finer  grapes  ever  left  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia than  are  available  at  the  present 
time. 

Total  shipments  for  season  to  Septem- 
ber 25  were  851.3  cars.  Total  shipments 
to  same  date  last  year,  9G99  cars.  On  the 
Eastern  auctions  grapes  are  selling  very 
low,  as  evidenced  by  the  following  reports 
from  sales  at  New  York  on  Tuesday,  Sep- 
tember 26:  Malaga  .grai)es,  70  cents  to  $1: 
Bartlett  pears,  $3.05;  Elberta  peaches,  90 
cents;  Tokay  grapes,  60  to  85  cents; 
Italians,  90  cents.  On  the  same  date  at 
Chicago  the  following  prices  were  paid: 
Bartlett  pears,  $2.45  to  $2.95;  Malaga 
grapes,  85  cents  to  $1;  Tokay  grapes,  60 
to  85  cents;  Cornichons,  85  cents;  Italians, 
85  cents;  Elberta  peaches,  85  cents. 


The  Farmers'  Union  of  Selma,  Fresno 
county,  has  arranged  to  furnish  legal  rep- 
resentation for  all  members  in  case  of 
difficulty  with  packing-houses  and  middle- 
men in  the  handling  of  fruit  and  farm 
produce.  The  union  is  also  attempting 
to  have  important  weather  notices  sent 
by  telephone  throughout  the  farm  dis- 
tricts of  the  State. 


A  dam  sufficiently  large  to  hold  water 
enough  to  irrigate  2000  acres  of  land  is 
being  completed  by  Charles  Horton,  on 
his  ranch  at  Dairy,  Klamath  county, 
Oregon. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


A  note  received  from  W.  S.  Sullivan  of 

Agnews,  states  that  at  the  late  State  Fair 
he  won  every  award  on  "Buffs"  except 
three  pullets.  All  gold  specials  in  English 
class,  1-2-3  on  pen,  1-2-3  on  cock,  1-2-3  on 
cockerel,  1-2-3  on  hen,  1-2  on  pullet.  Grand 
special  on  best  male,  best  female  best 
pen,  best  exhibit,  largest  entry,  in  the 
entire  English  class.  Gold  special  for 
best  exhibit  in  entire  show. 


"Weeds  of  the  Farm."— This  is  a  new 
book  written  by  L.  H.  Pommel  of  the 
Iowa  State  College  and  published  by  the 
Orange  ,Judd  Co.  of  New  York  City.  The 
book  contains  300  pages,  is  cloth  bound, 
well  illustrated,  and  sells  for  $1.50  per 
copy,  net.  Prof.  Pommel  is  one  of  the 
master  weed  men  of  the  country,  and  in 
writing  this  book  he  discusses  the  weed 
problem  from  a  broad  viewpoint,  making 
the  work  of  great  value,  particularly  to 
high  schools  and  colleges. 


Manual  of  Farm  Animals. — This  is  an- 
other new  book  along  farm  lines  just 
issued  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  66 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  The  book  is  writ- 
ten by  M.  W.  Harper  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity; it  contains  545  pages,  is  well  illus- 
trated and  bound,  and  sells  for  $2  net. 
The  book  covers  every  jjhase  of  care,  feed, 
and  breeding  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and 
swine. 
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MT.  DIABLO  CEMENT 

best  for  foundations,  dairy  floors,  fruit  dryer  floors,  etc.,  etc. 

SANTA  CRUZ  LIME 

best  for  bricklaying:  and  plastering. 

MT.  DIABLO  O  LIME 

best  for  spraying  and  whitewashing. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  AND  PRICES  ON  ALL  BUILDING  MATERIAL. 

HENRY  COWELL  LIME  &  CEMENT  COMPANY 

9  MAIN  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


THERE  ARE  REASONS  WHY 

THE  BENICIA=HANCOCK 
IS  THE  BEST  PLOW 
ON  EARTH. 

TRIED  BY  ALL 
TESTED  BY  ALL 
APPROVED  BY  ALL 


BENICIA-HANCOCK" 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOQUe 


THE  PLOW  BUILT  TO  PLEASE 
EVERYBODY 


BENICIA  IRON  WORKS,  Benicia,  Cal. 


National  Centrlfueal  Pumps  with  l{lng 
(Jiliiii;  Hearings. 


M  Htei  loo  Hoy  ( iasoline  Kiisine. 
I  iooil  but  Cliea|i. 


■itiiN  <-r  1  lasollne 
lliiuliie. 


PUMPS  FOR  EVERY  CONCEIVABLE  PURPOSE 

GASOLINE  ENGINES,  WIND  MILLS,  TANKS,  PIPE,  PIPE  FITTINGS,  BRASS  GOODS 

Send  for-  our  new  Catalogue,  mailed  free. 

WOODIIV  &  LITTLE 

F»U1VIF»  HOUSE 


V 


(Joulds  Triplex  I'ump 


33-41  FREMONT  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


L 


Itcil  Crofs  Wind  Mill. 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  Improvements,  same 
being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  R-10,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


KmCH  PATENT  WATER  MliNKD  VESTICAL  PUMP 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

The  pump  can  be  seen  in  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 


KROGH  IVIANUFACXURING  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


THE  IMPERIAL  LAND  GRADER 


The  only  grader  and  scraper  combined 
that  moves  earth  and  levels  the  ground 
perfectly  and  with  ease. 

GASOLINE  ENGINES. 
TRACTION  ENGINES. 


CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS. 
ELEaRIC  MOTtRS. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  MACHINERY 
REPAIBS  ON  SHORT  NOTICE. 

DIXON  IRON  WORKS, 

DIXON,  CAL. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 


1  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  If  1  had  agents  to 
sell  niy  product  it  would  mean  that  I  must  add  to  niy 
prici- as  nuu-li  as  the  BKt-nts'  commission  would  be.  My  lumber  Is  brouKht 
(llrecl  friini  the  forest.  Latest  improved  machinery.  Up-to-date  methods. 
Jledwood  Taiilts,  I'loiclng  Boxes,  I'each  Boxes,  Drying  Trays,  Egg  Cases.  A 
tank  5  ft.  diameter,  ly^  ft.  deep,  87.50.  A  tank  6  ft.  diameter,  1\  ft.  deep,  »10.50. 
Large  st(cl{  ofianks  of  various  sizes  In  sttn-k.  Anything  made  to  order  on 
short  notice.   Spraying  tanks.  Grape  Stakes. 

R.  F.  WILSON,  447  W.  Main  St..  Stockton,  Cal. 
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Live  Stock  Interests  in  Nevada. 

Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  Professor  GORDON  H.  TRUE,  University  of  Nevada. 

Agriculture  in  NevaclM  is  looking  up.  Never  before  in  the  history  of 
the  State  has  there  been  such  a  thorough  interest  in  the  development  of 
its  agricultural  resources.  While  this  promises  much  for  the  future  of 
the  State  which,  perhaps  more  than  any  other,  is  known  as  one  of  pre- 
dominant mining  interests,  it  nuist  be  admitted  that  the  spirit  of  specula- 
tion is  responsible  in  a  considerable  measure  for  the  increased  interest 
in   agriculture   and  agricultural  lands. 

With  this  new  interest  in  the  spread 
of  the  basic  industry  in  the  State  there 
must  be  an  eipial  interest  in  the  improve- 
ment of  farm  practice  if  a  permanent 
advancement  is  to  be  recorded.  When 
farm  lands  increase  in  vahu;  because  il 
has  been  demonstrated  that  their  earn- 
ing capacity  has  been  increased,  the  new 
value  means  something  more  than  where 
the  price  goes  up  because  of  a  new  specu- 
lative interest. 

Nothing  plays  a  more  important  parr 
in  the  matter  of  agricultural  economy 
than  live  stock.  A  banker  remarked  t') 
the  writer  a  few  days  since  concerning 
Nevada's  great  staple  crop,  alfalfa,  that 
it  was  a  lazy  man's  crop.  To  which  the 
reply  was  made,  "But  the  farmer  can 


Partial  View  of  University  of  ^evada,  at  Reno. 


more  stock  under  fence  is  bound  to  come,  in  Nevada  as  in  other  States, 
V,  here  the  ranch  has  been  but  a  supplement  to  the  range.  The  widespread 
interest  in  AVestern  lands  is  bringing  to  us  from  the  other  States  a  type 
o1  farmer  who  considers  that  farm  animals  have  a  natural  part  in  ordinary 
farm  operations;  and  with  them  is  coming  a  demand  for  improved  dairy 
cattle  that  cannot  be  supplied  from  the  present  herds  of  the  State.  Not 
only  does  the  demand  for  dairy  cattle  exceed  the  supply,  but  the  same 
is  true  of  pure-bred  sires  for  the  range.  The  presence  of  Nevada  stock- 
men at  Sacramento  during  the  fair,  and  at  the  Glide  and  Howard  sales 
ol  Short-horns  in  San  Francisco,  looking  for  bulls  and  rams,  indicates 

that  there  is  an  opportunity  for  the  farm- 
ers of  the  State  to  furnish  an  unsupplied 
want.  It  should  not  be  necessary  for 
the  range  men  to  have  to  go  out  of  their 
own  State  for  the  ])urchase  of  imre-bred 
sires  of  any  kind. 

In  connection  with  a  growing  interest 
in  dairying  throughout  tho  State  has 
come  an  interest  in  hogs  and  a  resulting 
demand  for  pure-bred  stock.  There  are 
few  pure-bred  herds  and  the  demand 
exceeds  the  supply  from  these.  The  fear 
of  cholera  has  kept  many  out  of  hog 
raising,  but  the  University  has  produced 
serum  in  a  small  way  and  is  trying  to 
get  into  touch  with  the  hog  men  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  help  combat  the  disease 
when  an  outbreak  occurs. 

Speaking  in  a  general  way,  we  are  try- 


Champion  Steer  California  State  Fair  1911;  University  of  Nevada. 

tarn  it  into  as  high  class  a  product  as  he  chooses  by  feeding  it  to  the 
right  kind  of  stock."  And  yei,  with  all  this  new  interest  in  agriculture, 
the  pure-bred  live  stock  interests  have  probably  not  been  at  a  lower  ebb 
in  the  State  for  a  decade  or  more  than  they  are  at  the  present  time.  Time 
was  when  Nevada  was  represented  at  the  California  State  fairs  by  as  fine 
herds  of  the  beef  breeds  as  were  to  be  found  on  the  Coast.  But  John 
Sparks  has  gone,  and  his  great  herd  dispersed.  The  Short-horn  herd  of 
Joe  Marzen  went  to  build  up  California  herds  and  the  veteran  stockman 
himself  now  resides  in  Sacramento.  Other  herds  of  which  the  old-timers 
tell  have  been  scattered — the  famous  71  herd  of  Herefords  with  the  rest — 
and  the  place  once  occupied  by  these  pioneers  has  not  been  filled. 

The  live  stock  interests  of  Nevada  must  always  be  a  large  interest. 
Even  with  the  fulfillment  of  the  fondest  hopes  of  the  most  ardent  advo- 
cates of  "dry  farming,"  the  greater  part  of  the  State  must  remain  range 
land;  and  with  the  cutting  up  of  the  large  ranches  which  in  the  past  have 
been  run  simply  to  cut  hay  for  the  winter  feed  of  range  animals  there 
.will  come  the  development  of  a  new  animal  industry.    The  growing  of 


Stafford  Mercedes  Aaggie  12th;  University  of  Nevada. 

ing  in  our  live  stock  work  at  the  University  to  do  two  things  at  once — to 
stimulate  the  interest  in  pure-bred  animals  and  to  build  up  an  e(piipment 
for  the  teaching  of  animal  husbandry  in  the  institution.  Starting  a  few 
years  ago  with  an  investment  of  Federal  funds  in  a  work  team  of  i)ure- 
bved  mares  purchased  of  Mrs.  Sherman  at  Fresno,  a  pair  of  Berkshire 
sows  from  S.  B.  Wright  of  Santa  Rosa,  and  some  grade  dairy  cows  in  the 
vicinity  of  Reno,  we  have  been  able  by  the  re-investment  of  the  proceeds 
of  sales  to  build  up  our  present  live;  stock  equipment.  This  consists  now 
of  a  herd  of  pure-bred  Holsteins,  a  few  Aberdeen  Angus,  all  the  purchases 
of  which  have  been  made  in  California,  and  a  pair  of  Herefords  presented 
by  a  Nevada  breeder,  Mr.  John  II.  Cazier  of  Wells;  representatives  of  five 
breeds  of  middle  wool  sheep— Shropshire,  Hampshire,  Southdown,  Dorset 
Horned  and  Cheviot — and  two  breeds  of  hogs — Berkshires  and  Poland 
Chinas.  We  owe  much  to  the  generosity  of  breeders  with  whom  we  have 
had  dealings,  their  sales  to  us  being  in  .some  instances  almost  contributions. 
We  believe  that  animal  husbandry  should  find  a  leading  place  in  the 
(Continued  on  Page  204.) 
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California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  M.,  Oct.  3,  1911 : 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

.26 

.60 

1.56 

60 

44 

Red  Bluff  

.04 

.68 

.95 

80 

44 

Sacramento  

.20 

.20 

.46 

80 

46 

San  Francisco .. 

.!« 

.16 

.36 

72 

50 

San  Jose  

.22 

.22 

.44 

82 

40 

Fresno  

.02 

.02 

.36 

86 

44 

Independence... 

.60 

.60 

.33 

76 

36 

San  LuisObispo  00 

.02 

.55 

80 

44 

Los  Angeles  

1.24 

1.24 

.09 

84 

52 

San  Diego  

.09 

.21 

.09 

80 

52 

The  Week. 

Tile  first  rain  to  cover  a  coiisideral)ie  ;ircM  of  the 
State  arrived  during  the  week,  briii-iing  over  an 
inch  of  water  near  the  coa.st  in  southern  California 
and  diminishing  northward  to  foliage-washing 
showers.  Some  damage  has  been  done  to  beans 
in  i)r()cess  of  harvesting  and  the  late  fruit  still  on 
the  drying  trays,  but  much  less  than  expected  be- 
cause of  the  (juick  reappearance  of  drying  sun- 
shine and  the  sponge-like  thirst  of  the  dry  soil.  In 
fact  the  dust  is  Hying  again  in  ])laces  where  fore- 
bodings were  indulged  in  but  not  realized.  So 
far  as  we  have  heard  not  even  a  wild  goose  has 
been  cited  as  the  prophet  of  this  approach  of  the 
early  rains.  It  was.  however,  just  the  kind  of 
rain  we  would  expect  a  wild  goose  to  know  about, 
becau.se,  though  not  altogether  unprecedented,  it 
was  not  the  normal  nor  rational  beginning  of  the 
rainy  season.  .No  doubt  the  Weather  Bureau 
knows  whether  it  was  an  estray  from  the  .Mexican 
storm  .system  or  merely  the  eastern  edge  of  a 
great  cyclonic  affair  over  the  Pacific  ocean — but 
what  i)articularly  interests  us  is  the  fact  that  no 
bird  told  us  of  its  coming.  And  this  fact  has  no 
little  importance,  because  we  have  just  been  read- 
ing a  monograph  by  a  great  biologist  which  makes 
the  claim  thai  birds  do  not  know  any  more  about 
coming  weather  than  we  do.  It  is  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  candor  of  modern  science  that  .i 
bird-biologist  should  make  such  a  declaration.  It 
might  have  been  expected  from  a  meteorologist, 
liecause  he  might  be  tempted  to  claim  that  a  wild 
goose  could  not  be  as  good  a  prophet  as  he,  but 
that  such  an  admission  should  be  made,  before  a 
jury  prejudiced  in  his  favor,  by  a  special  attorney 
for  birds  is  certainly  a  lofty  flight  of  candor.  [The 
ornithological  printer  will  be  careful  not  to  ])rint 
that  word  "condor." — Ennon.] 


What  Do  Birds  Know  About  the  Weather? 

People  generally  believe  that  they  kiioAv  a  great 
deal.  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  early  naturalists 
exhorted  farmers  to  observe  the  flight  of  birds, 
the  phases  of  the  moon,  and  other  celestial  phe- 
nomena as  sources  of  farming  wisdom.  It  is  there- 
fore rather  a  shock  to  the  aspiring  farmer  to  be 
told  that  he  must  forsake  his  trust  in  harbingers, 
heralds  and  auguries  and  come  down  to  the  dem- 
onstrations of  man-made  science  for  wisdom.  If 
that  is  really  true  we  may  as  well  begin  with  birds 


as  weather  prophets  and  get  used  to  the  sensation. 
For  Mr.  W.  W.  Cooke,  the  biologist  cited  above, 
does  everlastingly  lam  the  birds,  inferring  that 
they  do  not  know  any  more  than  a  man.  He  says: 
"The  frequency  of  disasters  to  them  i)roves  that 
birds  cannot  foretell  the  weather.  No  bird  starts 
on  a  migratory  flight  during  a  rain  or  in  a  dense 
fog  or  against  a  chilling  blast,  and  yet  thousands 
of  birds  are  found  each  year  near  lighthouses  and 
along  the  shores  of  great  bodies  of  water  under 
just  such  Aveather  conditions,  showing  that  after 
starting  they  met  or  were  overtaken  by  the  storm. 
The  early  settlers  in  the  Mississippi  valley  noticed 
so  often  that  an  exceptionally  heavy  flight  of 
ducks  and  geese  moving  straight  south  at  a  high 
altitude  was  soon  followed  by  a  severe  storm  that 
they  came  to  have  great  faith  in  birds  as  weather 
prophets  and  believed  they  could  actually  foretell 
a  tempest.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  birds  be- 
gan to  migrate  at  the  first  sign  of  a  storm  and  out- 
stripped it  in  their  southward  flight."  Which 
means,  we  take  it.  that  a  bird  knows  a  storm  Ijy 
sight,  just  as  a  man  does,  and  in  getting  out  of 
one  side  of  it.  may  butt  into  the  other  side.  We 
.shall  now  Avait  Avith  anxiety  to  see  what  will  hap- 
pen to  the  i)rophet!c  reputation  of  the  wood-chuck. 


Farmers  Called  First  in  the  United  States. 

We  described  last  Aveek  the  troul)le  which  came 
uj)!)!!  the  Kaiser  for  calling  commerce  the  breath 
of  the  empire,  and  subsequently  evened  up  by  call- 
ing agriculture  the  backbone  thereof,  ('olonel 
Roosevelt  has  taken  the  other  AA-ay  around.  He 
told  an  audience  of  farmers  last  Aveek  that  he  Avas 
Avitli  them  in  their  efforts  to  get  more  money  for 
their  crops.  The  farmers  Avere  guests  of  the 
I'nited  Shares  Association.  Avhich  is  engineering  a 
movement  to  eliminate  the  middleman  in  the  dis- 
posal of  farm  products.  "I  never  object  to  paying 
for  Avhat  I  get,"  Colonel  Roosevelt  said,  "it  means 
more  profit  to  the  farmer,  more  for  the  Avage 
earner.  But  I  do  A-ery  much  object  to  paying  more 
if  it  means  nothing  but  profit  to  the  man  Avho 
stands  betAveen  the  farmers  and  wage  earners  and 
me."  We  believe  Colonel  Roosevelt  strikes  the 
keynote  of  lower  cost  of  living,  the  first  Avhack, 
instead  of  going  off-key  at  first,  as  tlie  Kaiser  did, 
but  Ave  are  wondering  AA-hat  the  Colonel,  as  a  poli- 
tician Avho  must  sail  on  an  even  keel.  Avill  have  to 
.say  to  the  Retailers'  Associafion.  whicli  may  next 
visit  him. 


But  the  Farmer  Must  Place  Products. 

If  rejiorts  Avlrch  come  to  us  are  true,  there  arc 
tomato  groAvers  in  some  parts  of  the  Sacramento 
valley  AA'ho  have  not  been  able  to  .sell  their  tomato 
erojjs  at  profitable  ])riccs  and  are  somewhat  short 
of  cash  because  of  that.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
comes  the  story  from  an  adjacent  county  that  four 
Greeks  formed  a  company  to  grow  tomatoes  and 
Irased  tAventy  acres  for  that  purpose,  the  land 
yielding  at  the  rate  of  tAvelve  tons  per  acre.  A 
Portland,  Oregon,  firm  bought  the  entire  crop,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  unless  early  rains  should  cut 
the  crop  short  the  tAventy  ac^res  Avill  make  a  re- 
turn of  if;!)0{10.  The  joy  of  these  Greeks  may  have 
come  through  blind  luck,  of  course,  but  the  jiroba- 
bility  is  that  they  bustled  around  beforehand  and 
found  out  first  Avho  Avould  take  20  acres  of  toma- 
toes at  a  profitable  price.  It  is.  of  course,  uiiAvi.sc 
to  put  in  a  special  crop  of  that  kind  just  as  one 
might  groAV  staples  like  hay,  potatoes,  barley,  etc., 
and  trust  to  the  general  market.  The  trouble  Avith 
doing  that  is  just  like  that  Avhich  arose  this  year 
for  tho.se  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley  Avho  put  in  an 
acreage  of  cantaloupes  Avithout  contracts  Avith 
buyers  and  sold  the  croj)  for  the  price  of  the  boxes, 
Avhile  those  Avho  had  contracts  made  money.  The 
groAver  must  jiay  much  more  attention  to  the  sell- 


ing end  or  he  certainly  Avill  not  bust  long  enough 
to  see  Colonel  Roosevelt's  millcnium.  If  he  gets 
Avise  a  little  noAv,  hoAvever,  he  may  get  his  iiight- 
Oii\)  off  for  the  millenium  dawn. 

The  Cost  of  the  Land. 

Another  factor  Avhich  enters  into  the  determina- 
tion of  profit  in  farm  jjroducts  is  the  cost  of  the 
land  oil  Avhich  they  are  groAvii.  This  is  generally 
overlooked,  but  Avhen  the  farm  producer  comes  to 
crediting  himself  Avith  interest,  taxes,  etc.,  ami 
charges  them  against  the  product  as  other  pro- 
ducers do  his  selling  prices  Avill  seem  more  reason- 
able and  not  so  high — e\'en  Avhen  they  do  strike 
top  notches.  To  tranquili/.e  the  community,  these 
facts  should  not  be  evorlooked.  In  Europe  the 
farmers  seem  to  be  trying  to  guard  themselves 
against  undue  exaltation  of  land  values  by  specu- 
lation, AA'hich  means,  by  the  above  reasoning,  to 
enable  them  to  produce  more  cheaply.  We  read  in 
consular  reports  that  the  Bavarian  Diet  has 
adojited  a  ncAv  law  against  speculations  in  farming 
land.  According  to  the  statements  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  profit  of  speculations  of  this  sort  in 
Bavaria  during  the  past  tAA-eh-e  years  amounted  to 
•4;14,280,000,  to  Avhich  are  to  be  added  :};7. 14(1,000 
cxj)enses.  so  that  the  sum  of  $21.42(I.O(t(l  was  lost 
to  the  farming  population.  The  average  |)rice  of 
land  in  consequence  of  speculation  increased  by 
*1U.71  per  2.74  acres.  In  future  the  village  com- 
munities and  agricultural  co-operative  associa- 
tions Avill  in  every  case  have  the  right  of  pre- 
emption in  case  owners  desire  to  sell  land.  Prom 
the  j)oint  of  vicAV  of  a  ncAV  country  like  ours  this 
seems  like  a  strange  procedure — landoAvners  try- 
ing to  keep  doAvn  the  price  of  lands.  It  is.  how- 
ever, thoroughly  rational  and  is  protective  against 
increased  interest  or  rent  or  taxes.  Cnder  j)resent 
conditions  in  the  I'nited  States  such  an  effort  to 
depress  land  prices  Avould  please  nobody,  for  the 
farming  oAvner  joys  to  think  of  making  more  from 
the  unearned  increment  than  from  croj)ping;  the 
speculator  finds  opportunity  for  h's  cai)ital  and 
enterprise  in  lifting  values,  and  even  the  buyer  in 
small  tracts  hopes  to  get  info  the  same  game  and 
would  not  buy  an  acre  Avhich  he  thought  Avould  not 
advance.  And  yet  every  advance  in  value  is  a 
handicap  upon  profitable  production.  Lest  this 
iinAvholesome  truth  should  offend  any  of  our 
friends  Avho  are  enriching  theniselv.  s  liy  holding 
or  by  subdividing  lands  Ave  hasten  to  assure  thi-m 
that  the  fact  is  not  against  their  interests  but  pro- 
motive of  them,  because  such  considerations 
should  hasten  purchasers  to  i)lace  their  stakes  iioav 
and  get  as  much  good  land  as  they  can  before  Eu- 
ropean styles  of  land  regulation  can  come  into 
vogue  in  this  country — AA'hich  Avill  lie  at  least  sev- 
eral hundred  years  hence,  unless  the  socialists 
.should  get  their  leveling  ])rocesses  into  operation 
before  that  time. 


Employers'  Liability  for  Accidents. 

Another  matter  Avhich  Avill  have  to  be  reckoned 
Avith  in  future  cost  of  farm  products  Avill  be  the 
amount  the  farming  employer  must  pay  for  acci- 
dental injuries  to  his  hands  if  the  constitutional 
amendment,  Aviiich  is  to  lie  A-oted  on  next  Tuesday, 
shall  be  ratified.  This  will  mak<'  tln'  <'mployer 
liable'  Avhcther  the  injured  man  is  at  fault  or  not. 
The  charges  Avhich  he  Avill  have  to  pay  Avill  be 
quite  competent  to  put  the  small  farmer  out  of 
business  if  injury  should  come,  and  the  only  Avay 
he  could  saA'e  himself  Avonid  be  through  insurance 
against  such  injury.  This  Avould  make  a  fixed 
charge  against  his  products  to  l)e  covered  in  the 
selling  price,  just  as  interest  and  taxes  ought  to 
be.  W^ith  this  in  view,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  cmjiloyers'  liability  insurance  is  Avorking  Avell 
abroad.    In  Denmark  it  has  been  in  operation 
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since  1908,  in  which  year  a  law  was  passed  which 
makes  the  insurance  of  all  persons  concerned  in 
agricultural  labor  obligatory,  as  well  as  those  en- 
gaged in  forest  or  gardening  occupations,  provided 
that  their  salary  is  not  more  than  about  $400  per 
annum.  The  insiirance  does  not  apply  to  those 
injured  by  machinery  alone,  but  to  all  accidents 
during  work,  no  matter  what  be  their  cause — 
handling  of  labor  implements,  transport  of  mate- 
rial, animals  assisting  in  the  labor,  etc.  The  em- 
ployer is  responsible  for  the  insurance,  but  he  is 
free  to  insure  with  the  society  that  he  prefers, 
whether  it  be  a  mutual  aid  society  or  a  share 
company,  provided  it  is  authorized  by  the  ministry. 
In  Denmark,  if  the  accident  should  cause  a  tem- 
porary disablement  for  work,  the  person  insured 
has  the  right,  starting  from  the  thirteenth  week 
of  disablement,  to  a  daily  compensation  of  21 
cents  for  workmen  less  than  18  years  of  age,  and 
33  cents  for  adult  workmen.  During  the  first  thir- 
teen weeks  the  claim  for  the  accident  is  defrayed 
by  the  Sick  Funds.  If  the  disablement  is  perma- 
nent and  complete,  the  compensation  paid  is  equal 
to  six  times  the  annual  wage,  the  limit,  however, 
being  $1000.  Lastly,  in  the  case  of  death,  the 
heirs  receive  compensation  equal  to  four  times 
the  annual  wage,  but  not  more  than  $700.  In 
California  a  much  higher  rate  of  compensation 
will  i)revail,  and  it  is  quite  possible  for  an  em- 
ployer to  be  liable  for  more  than  the;  value  of  the 
year's  products — perhaps  for  more  than  the  ranch 
is  worth.  Manifestly,  this  will  be  a  great  force 
to  impel  farmers  to  get  together  for  carrying  their 
(.\vn  insurance,  for  they  get  it  probal)ly  for  as 
low  a  cost  as  they  now  secure  against  fire  losses 
ii)  the  farmer's  nuitual  companies. 

Farming  Girls. 

Agriculture  for  women  is  going  through  all  the 
vicissitudes  which  might  have  been  prophesied 
lor  it.  The  daily  papers  are  printing  the  story 
III'  two  San  Francisco  girls  who  have  bought  a 
ranch  near  I\lt.  Shasta  consisting  of  thirty-five 
acres,  two-thirds  of  which  is  under  cultivation. 

j  The  remainder  is  in  timber.  The  account  says  the 
<;irls  propose  "to  make  their  property  a  model 
l  anch.   They  have  a  foreman  and  a  corps  of  woi'k- 

j  men  to  carry  out  their  orders,  and  are  arranging 
for  alterations  to  their  ranch  house,  Avhere  they 
propose  to  entertain  their  friends  after  the  rush 
of  next  season  is  over."  This,  is  a  thoroughly 
urban  conception  of  "real  farming" — to  wit:  a 
foreman  and  a  gang  of  laborers,  a  new  house  and 
a  run  of  house-parties — all  on  a  35-acre  hill  ranch. 
They  can,  of  course,  do  it  all  and  have  lots  of 
tun  besides — if  their  check-books  are  long  enough ; 
hut  to  call  such  sport  "real  farming"  is  an  eco- 
nomic slander.  For  farming  is  not  such  a  picnic 
as  urban  people  think.  It  seems  that  the  farm- 
ing school  for  young  women  established  by  Mrs. 
Ik'hnont  on  Long  Island   has   already   run  its 

I  course,  and  it  was  only  begun  last  spring.  The 
Boston  Globe  says  that  "the  farm  was  not  well 
managed  and  the  farmerettes  did  not  get  enough 
to  eat,  although  there  was  an  abundance  at  hand. 
Nothing  but  early  failure  could  be  expected  under 
such  conditions.  After  the  novelty  of  the  enter- 
prise no  longer  sustained  the  interest  of  the  young 
^\•()nu'n.  and  the  practical  hard  work  that  goes 
\\itli  the  daily  farm  routine  began  to  impress  Itself 
ui)on  the  toilers,  the  awakening  came.  Farm  labor 
has  its  reward,  but  it  is  found  mostly  in  work 
accomplished  and  not  in  fun.  It  does  not  follow 
that  a  capable  and  ambitious  woman  cannot  direct 
a  farm  because  this  fad  has  fallen  flat,  but  it  is 
not  necessary  to  say  that  in  this  country  hard 
physical  toil  in  the  fields  is  not  expected  of  wom- 
en. It  is  a  man's  job  to  plow,  lug  water,  build 
fences,  and  do  the  hundred  other  things  that  a 


farm  demands."  The  Globe  proceeds  to  preach 
a  sermon  about  the  woman's  place  being  in  the 
home  and  all  that — which  we  do  not  need  to  fol- 
low. The  fact  remains,  however,  that  if  a  woman 
undertakes  to  do  farming  she  must  do  it  like  a 
man  (according  to  conditions  and  requirements) 
if  .she  hopes  to  succeed.  Dilettante  farming  will 
not  pay  either  men  or  women  who  embark  upon  it. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Covering — Blasting — Alligators. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly,  through  your 
valuable  paper,  inform  me  if  it  is  necessary  to 
have  young  orange  trees  covered  or  leave  them 
uncovered  during  the  winter  months!  Which  is 
the  proper  way  to  blast  hardpan  :  to  drill  down 
from  the  surface  to  the  hardpan,  or  dig  down  to 
the  hardpan  and  then  drill?  Can  alligator  pears 
be  grown  here,  and  are  there  any  to  your  knowl- 
edge grown  in  this  part  of  the  country? — A  Sid)- 
scriber,  Fresno. 

It  is  generally  desirable  to  cover  with  burlaps 
or  bale  with  straw  or  some  other  coarse  litter, 
all  young  trees  which  are  being  planted  in  un- 
tried places;  and  even  where  old  trees  are  safe, 
}'oung  trees  which  go  into  the  frost  period  with 
new  growth  of  immature  wood  should  be  thus 
protected.  Do  not  use  too  much  stuff  nor  bundle 
too  tightly.  In  soil  blasting,  you  work  from  the 
surface ;  there  is  no  digging  to  do.  Send  for  full 
descriptive  publications  to  the  Dupont  de  Nemours 
Powder  Co.,  Chronicle  Building,  San  Francisco. 
The  Fresno  nurserymen  can  tell  you  how  alliga- 
tor pears  have  behaved  in  your  district  and  tell 
you  where  you  can  see  trees  if  there  are  any 
which  have  enjoyed  your  climatic  conditions. 


Treatment  of  Bark  Wounds. 

To  the  Editor:    AVill  you  please  tell  me  the 

best  way  to  treat  the  trunk  of  an  orange  tree 

when  a  part  of  the  bark  has  been  knocked  off 
by  the  harrow? — Grower,  Pasadena. 

In  the  case  of  such  injury  as  you  describe,  the 
rough  borders  of  the  wound  should  be  removed 
by  a  clean  cut  to  uninjured  bark  and  the  surface 
of  the  wound  covered  with  paint  or  grafting  wax 
to  prevent  the  checking.  If  that  is  done,  such  a 
wound  in  a  healthy  tree  will  soon  be  covered 
with  new  bark  growing  from  the  sides  of  it. 
Sometimes  such  wounds  are  covered  with  a  plas- 
ter made  of  cow  manure  and  clay,  held  in  place 
with  a  piece  of  burlap.  This  is  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  moisture  so  that  new  bark  may  start 
from  granulations  which  may  remain  on  the  in- 
ner surface.  This  is  a  very  old  and  satisfactory 
treatment,  but  rather  troublesome  and  unsightly ; 
therefore,  the  first  mentioned  treatment  is  gen- 
erally approved. 

Orchard  Use  of  Hen  Manure. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  planning  to  use  hen 
manure  altogether  if  it  is  most  suitable.  I  would 
like  to  know  if  100  pounds  to  the  tree,  say  70 
trees  to  the  acre,  is  too  much,  and  if  the  hen 
manure  contains  the  proper  chemicals  to  make 
good  fruit.^ — Owner,  Long  Beach. 

Hen  manure  is  a  concentrated  animal  manure 
which  has  to  be  used  with  some  consideration. 
We  should  not  use  over  twenty  younds  to  a  young 
tree  and  should  mix  it  with  the  soil  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  around"  the  tree.  Of  cours'e, 
it,  depends  upon  whether  there  is  much  dirt  mixed 
with  the  manure  or  not.  If  it  is  clean  droppings, 
the  amount  stated  is  enough  for  the  first  appli- 
cation at  least.  Old  bearing  trees  might  stand 
two  or  three  tons  to  the  acre  if  distributed  all 
over  the  ground.  The  material  contains  every- 
thing that  is  necessary  for  the  growth  of  the 
tree  and  formation  of  the  fruit, 


Prefers  Grass  to  Weeds. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  some  land  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  Monterey  county  which  I  expect  to 
make  my  home  after  this  year,  and  I  am  desirous 
of  improving  the  pasture  as  much  as  possible. 
The  land  ranges  all  the  way  from  a  sandy  loam 
to  adobe  (all  apparently  rich  enough),  but  there 
are  lots  of  places  where  the  forage  is  very  poor. 
The  principal  grasses  are  bunch  grass,  wild  oats, 
and  alfilaria,  but  for  some  reason  the  bunch  grass, 
which  is  considered  the  best,  has  disappeared  to 
a  great  extent.  The  land  is  very  foul,  and  every 
time  the  land  is  broken  "tucalote"  seems  to  come 
up  so  thick  I  can  hardly  see  how  I  am  going  to 
get  grass  to  hold  its  own  after  it  is  sown.  Can 
you  give  me  any  advice  as  to  the  varieties  of 
grass  most  likely  to  grow  or  any  suggestions  as 
how  best  to  go  at  it?  The  average  rainfall  I  do 
not  know,  but  there  is  plenty  to  grow  a  wonderful 
variety  of  weeds  in  the  winter.- — Pasture-Seeker. 
Santa'  Cruz. 

What  grass  you  can  grow  in  the  region  which 
you  describe,  you  must  determine  by  experiment. 
There  are  plenty  of  places  with  rich  soil  which 
cannot  be  counted  upon  to  grow  rich  grasses  with- 
out irrigation,  although  they  may  put  forth  quite 
a  product  of  drought-resistant  weeds.  In  such 
places  one  has  to  depend  upon  winter  growth  of 
annuals  supplemented  by  rye  and  barley  to  be 
fed  off  green.  The  experiment  should  be  made 
with  the  seed  of  burr  clover  and  alfilaria  to  see 
if  they  make  satisfactory  winter  gi'owth  and  pro- 
duce seed  enough  to  provide  for  their  appearance 
during  the  next  season.  To  this  end,  overstock- 
ing and  too  close  feeding  should  be  guarded 
against.  Summer  growth  of  pasturage  is  not  to 
be  expected  without  irrigation,  as  already  stated. 
There  has  been  no  perennial  grass  demonstrated 
to  be  successful  on  our  driest  soils,  although  Aus- 
tralian rye  grass  will  hold  throiigh  wherever  a 
moderate  amount  of  moisture  is  present  during 
the  summer,  because  the  soil  is  retentive  enough 
for  its  conservation. 


THE  WILBUR  PEACH. 


To  the  Editor :  There  has  always  been  a  dearth 
of  good  freestone  peaches  in  the  market  at  and 
during  a  period  following  Late  Crawford,  Lovell, 
and  some  others.  Picquett's  Late  ripens  a  little 
ahead  of  Salway,  and  therefore  does  not  fill  the 
gap. 

The  peach  of  which  I  am  sending  you  a  sample 
will  prove,  I  believe,  just  what  is  wanted.  The 
original  is  an  odd  tree  in  an  orchard  of  Muirs, 
and  I  have  named  it  "Wilbur" — a  name  in  the 
owner's  family.  The  large,  glossy  leaves  indi- 
cate that  it  belongs  to  the  Chinese  class,  and  it 
seems  to  be  a  chance  seedling.  The  original  tree 
is  about  ten  years  old.  The  fruit  is  very  large, 
pale  yellow  flesh,  and,  when  ripe,  with  handsome 
dark-red  cheek. 

Leokard  Co.vtes. 

Morganhill,  September  17. 

[The  peach  has  some  objectionable  points,  but 
still  it  may  prove  desirable  commercially,  as  Mr. 
Coates'  suggests. — Editor.] 

WALNUT  WISDOM  IN  A  NUTSHELL. 


To  the  Editor:  As  many  people  will  be  select- 
ing walnuts  for  planting  the  coming  season,  a  few 
words  in  the  selection  of  individual  specimens  is 
timely.  Without  going  into  theory  or  elaborate 
discussion  of  cause  and  effect,  I  would  advise  as 
follows : 

Select  the  finest  and  largest  nuts  growing  well 
out  on  the  branches  where  they  have  had  an 
abundance  of  sunlight. 

In  these  twenty  words  is  contained  one  of  the 
strongest  and  oldest  rules  in  jdant  breeding  for 
improved  varieties.  It  is  simply  the  selection  of 
the  best  where  best  development  is  possible. 

I  might  write  a  page  and  tell  the  whys  and 
whereofs,  but  the  rule  is  easy  to  put  into  use 
without  elaborate  theory. 

Albert  F.  Eti'ek. 
Briceland,  Humboldt  county. 
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What's  the  Matter  With  Table 

Grapes  ? 


Written  for  the  Pacikic  Ri  hal  Pukss 
By  Mr.  D.  J.  Wiiit.nky. 

Three  thiiiys  were  fouiul  to  be  radically  wrong 
with  the  table  grape  eoiulitioiis  in  this  State  at 
the  meeting  of  those  interested  in  the  business  of 
growing  or  shii)i)ing  that  fruit  at  Sacramento  last 
Saturday.  September  30.  It  was  unanimously 
agreed  that  there  was  an  excessive  planting  and 
production,  the  packing  was  not  what  it  ought  to 
be,  especially  this  season,  and  the  shipping  rates 
and  regulations  prevented  a  proper  distribution 
of  the  crop. 

The  meeting  was  called  by  State  Horticultural 
Commissioner  J.  W.  Jeffrey,  who  acted  as  chair- 
man and  will  appoint  committees  provided  for 
at  the  meeting. 

R.  1).  Stephens  first  addressed  the  meeting  on 
"General  Conditions  of  the  Table  Grape  Indus- 
try," stating  that  the  best  that  most  growers 
could  hope  to  do  this  year  was  to  sell  their  grajies 
at  a  figure  that  would  return  the  money  paid  for 
the  shooks:  that  the  prices  received  would  pay 
but  little  more. 

"I  wish  to  state  a  few  facts,"  said  Mr.  Steph- 
ens. "  In  the  first  place,  we  are  powerless  to  im- 
prove conditions  in  the  table-grape  industry  with- 
out railroad  assistance.  The  proposed  reduction 
of  15  cents  a  hundred  would  make  a  difference  of 
$39  per  car,  but  this  would  only  be  part  of  the 
loss  now  being  met.  The  greatest  need  of  help 
from  the  railroads  is  a  reduction  in  carload  lots 
from  26,000  to  20,000  pounds.  The  cars  are 
packed  too  full  with  a  load  of  26,000  pounds,  as 
is  sh((wn  by  the  fact  that  the  crates  near  the  top 
arc  very  often  spoiled,  while  those  below  are  in 
good  shape.  The  redtiction  to  20,000  would  pre- 
vent good  grapes  from  sjtoiling.  and  ojien  nuich 
new  territory. 

Supply  Excessive. — "The  demand  for  grapes  is 
not  (  (lual  to  1lie  supply.  With  12,000  cars  during 
the  season  it  will  mean  that  400  cars  a  day  Avill 
be  put  on  the  market  for  each  of  the  five  auction 
days  of  th(>  week.  Putting  the  great  bulk  of 
the  crop  in  a  few  jilaces  cannot  fail  to  demor- 
alize the  markets,  as  the  buyer  will  not  uay  $1.50 
per  crate  ,  when  he  can  buy  others  for  50  cents. 
I  believe  in  standardization,  but  even  with  stand- 
ardization, about  60  j)cr  cent  of  the  Tokay  vines 
would  have  to  be  taken  out  before  the  rest  of 
the  grapes  could  be  disposed  of  to  advantage. 

"Grapes  will  barely  pay  cost  of  production, 
packing,  and  shipping  at  $1.15  per  crate,  and  a 
glance  at  the  Eastern  prices  will  show  that  70 
cents  a  crate  is  about  the  average  returns. 

"The  weaker  will  go  to  the  wall  before  Tokays 
are  again  on  a  paying  basis.  AVe  have  been  hold- 
ing off  ship])ing  too  long,  but  this  Avill  simply 
flood  the  market  later  on." 

The  large  Eastern  crops  of  grapes  were  claimed 
by  Mr.  Ashley  of  Lodi  to  account  partly  for  the 
small  prices  here.  Mr.  Ashley  claimed  that  a 
postage-stamp  rate  was  not  required,  but  that  low- 
er rates  to  the  ^liddle  West  and  the  present  rates 
to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  would  be  satisfactory. 
A  reduction  of  carload  lots  to  20,000  pounds  was 
the  pressing  need  to  broaden  the  markets.  He 
told  of  a  number  of  cases  where  buyers  paid  car- 
load rates  on  short  shipments  sooner  than  have 
the  market  flooded,  and  gave  other  in.stances 
where  only  a  few  crates  were  sold,  while  a  whole 
carload  of  grapes  could  have  been  disposed  of  if 
the  minimum  was  20,000  and  not  26,000  pounds. 

Shipping  Sour  Grapes. — The  shijjping  of  unripe 
grapes  was  claimed  by  F.  B.  McKevitt,  manager 
of  the  California  Fruit  Distributors,  to  be  respon- 
sible for  a  large  part  of  the  difficulty  of  disposing 
of  the  fruit  at  a  profit.  "I  was  down  in  Tulare 
county,"  said  I\Ir.  ^McKevitt,  "and  found  that  the 
Thompson's  Seedless  on  our  ranch  were  .iust  get- 
ting ripe.  On  visiting  other  places  I  found  that 
all  the  Thompson's  Seedless  were  shipped.  Thev 
started  shipping  green  grapes  from  Imperial 
county,  and  everybody  in  tlu'  State  kept  shi])ping 
green  grapes,  too. 

"There  is  only  cue  way  to  do,  and  that  is  to 


find  out  when  the  grapes  are  fit  to  eat.  and  then 
ship  them.  As  it  w^as,  consumers  bought  the 
early  grapes  at  high  prices  and  then  threw  them 
away  and  bought  no  more.  The  market  coidd 
have  taken  twice  the  amount  of  grapes  if  they 
had  been  held  until  there  was  sufficient  sugar  in 
them. 

"It  is  a  mistake  to  plant  out  too  nnicli  of  a 
single  variety  of  any  fruit.  They  ripen  all  at  one 
time  an(i  flood  the  market.  The  Ijodi  grapes 
ripen  just  when  the  Ea.stern  grapes  come  in.  In- 
stead of  jilanting  grapes,  plant  almonds  and  other 
fruits. 

Improve  Packing  Methods. — "We  need  to  have 
the  rates  reduced  to  the  East,  but  that  alone  won't 
do;  wc  mu.st  reduce  the  packing  cost.  Our  crate 
is  nice  and  looks  good,  but  it  costs  too  much,  and 
there  is  not  enough  in  it  to  .justify  the  expense. 
The  facing  has  to  be  done  away  with,  and  we 
must  sell  on  a  j)Ound  basis.  It  would  be  well  to 
))iek  into  25  or  30-pound  shipi)ing  boxes  in  the 
field,  having  only  the  best  graj)es  put  in.  and  no 
more  of  them  than  the  boxes  would  hold,  aiul 
brought  direct  to  the  cars.  Now  they  put  seven 
inches  of  grapes  in  a  four-inch  box.  the  crate 
bulges  away  up.  and  when  they  arc  packed  the 
grapes  are  crushed  and  decay  sets  in. 

"We  need  good  European  labor  at  about  $1.5(1 
per  day  instead  of  the  slighting  labor  done  by 
Asiatics,  and  to  ship  fruit  that  is  fit  to  cat." 

A  Standardization  Law. — The  matter  of  having 
the  legislature  pass  a  .standardization  law  like  that 
of  Florida,  preventing  the  shipment  of  immature 
fruit,  was  referred  to  the  hands  of  a  committee 
for  investigation,  Judge  Chipman,  of  the  Appel- 
late Court,  stating  that  he  had  doubts  of  the  con- 
stitutionality of  such  a  measure,  while  others 
thought  that  sufficient  standardization  coulil  he 
obtained  without  the  aid  of  a  law. 

A  report  was  rendered  on  the  good  results  of 
standardizing  fruits  in  Placer  county,  the  cost  be- 
ing but  cent  a  box  for  inspection  and  exci'lleni 
results  being  achieved  by  having  all  fruit  i-diny 
out  of  good  quality. 

The  matter  of  advertising  decidiuuis  fruits  was 
also  passed  up  to  a  committee  to  be  ajipointed 
by  Commissioner  Jeffre.v.  A  committee  was  also 
appointed  to  j)reparc  for  the  organization  of  a 
deciduous  protective  league,  like  the  Citrus  Pro- 
tective League  of  the  south. 

A  resolution  was  also  passed  re(|uesting  the  rail- 
roads to  reduce  rates  to  the  East  to  the  lowest  pos- 
sible limit,  and  especially  to  reduce  the  niiniiiuini 
on  carload  lots  from  26,000  to  2().00()  pounds. 

The  Mediterranean  Fruit  Fly. — Quaranf  iu'  Offi- 
cer ().  E.  Breniner  gave  a  talk  on  the  .Meditei'i-a- 
nean  fruit  fly.  on  account  of  which  a  (|uarantine 
had  been  placed  on  Hawaiian  fruits  aiul  veg;  ta- 
bles. He  stated  that  the  steamship  companies, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Pacific  .Mail,  had  ar- 
ranged to  have  all  fruit  and  vegetables  that  could 
carry  the  fly  thrown  overboard  one  day  out.  wh'le 
the  Pacific  ilail  Avas  bringing  in  large  quantities 
of  infested  material  that  had  to  be  boiled  at  great 
difificnltv  and  trouble  before  the  maggots  could 
be  killed. 


BLASTING  SUGGESTED  FOR  DRAINAGE. 

To  the  f]ditor:  I  would  like  to  make  a  sugges- 
tion to  our  "Grower"  from  Riverside  county  on 
the  subject  of  his  communication  of  last  week. 
I  agree  with  ])oth  of  you  that  the  trees  in  ques- 
tion are  suffering  from  lack  of  drainage  in  places. 
I  believe  it  is  a  plain  case  of  hardpan.  which  's  a 
very  comprehensive  term  and  may  include  imper- 
vious clay,  cement  gravel,  etc.  The  fact  that  the 
area  is  waterlogged  in  spots  indicates  that  these 
same  spots  are  underlaid  with  an  impervious  layer. 
I  should  try  blasting  these  places  with  generous 
charges  of  slow-acting  explosive  properly  appor- 
tioned and  placed. 

:\Iarysville.  E.  E.  Loxc. 

IFnW  information  about  such  blasting  can  be 
had  from  the  Dupont-Xemours  Powder  Co..  Chron- 
icle Building,  San  Francisco. — Editor.] 


PLACER  COUNTY'S  STANDARD  PACK. 


W^ritten  for  the  Pacific  Rtkat.  Press 
By  Mr.  II.  E.  Brn.Ku,  Penryn. 

Placer  county  has  standardized  her  pael<  of 
fresh  deciduous  fruit  for  interstate  shipnunil.  In 
other  words,  has  put  her  pack  on  an  honest  basis. 
Have  buyers  discovered  it? 

The  trade  has  handled  "stove-piped"'  potatoes 
and  specked  apples  below  the  first  layer  in  the 
bari-el  so  long  that  it  may  be  slow  in  realizing 
that  a  whole  great  shij)ping  district  has  volun- 
tarily become  honest  and  accomplished  what 
cities  and  States  have  attempted  by  ])assage  of 
laws  and  regulations. 

In  Placer  county  this  was  made  possible  by 
the  co-operation  of  all  shipi)ers.  buyers,  and  grow- 
ers' organizations  throughout  the  county.  It 
should  be  mentioned  here  as  significant,  and  in- 
dicative of  the  necessity,  that  without  a  single 
exception  every  individual  connected  with  the 
inlying  and  selling  of  fruit,  every  marketing 
agency,  sub-agent  and  broker  in  the  county,  while 
sharp  competitors  among  themselves,  were  unani- 
mous in  supporting  the  .standardization  movement. 
After  the  experiment  of  the  first  year.  1910,  the 
movement  was  coutimied  for  1!)11  with  the  same 
unanimity. 

Ninety-five  per  cent  of  Placer  county's  decidu- 
ous fruit,  except  that  sold  to  canners.  is  marketed 
fresh  in  interstate  shipments.  The  annual  output 
of  the  county  is  about  three  thousand  cars. 

Standard  pack  originated  here,  at  a  mass  meet- 
ing called  by  the  State  Horticultural  Commission- 
er before  the  opening  of  the  1910  slii]>|)ing  season. 
The  committee  of  fifteen,  .selected  at  that  time, 
was  made  up  of  seven  shippers  and  eight  practical 
and  successful  growers.  This  committee  was  prob- 
ably as  well  qualified  to  prepare  standard  rules 
f(jr  i)acking  of  fresh  fniit  as  could  have  been  got- 
fi-n  together.  Its  members  were  experienced  in 
the  growing  and  i)acking  of  fruit,  and  its  market- 
ing wherever  California  fruit  is  offered  for  sale. 
Practical  methods  and  trade  retpiirenients  wen' 
well  known  to  these  men.  So  well  were  the  rules 
and  re^iulations  i)repared.  few.  if  any.  changes 
have  been  found  necessai-y  in  the  two  seasons 
they  have  been  in  use. 

At  any  time,  during  the  season  just  passed,  if  a 
representative  of  F^astern  buyers  had  visited  the 
principal  shipping  points  in  Placer  county,  he 
would  have  observed  a  corps  of  inspectors  work- 
ing fntm  oiu'  shippii>^  house  to  another,  carefull.v 
(  xamining  the  varioufe  lots  of  fruit  ready  for  sh'p- 
ment.  He  would  have  seen  occasional  lots  marked 
by  these  men  as  rejected  and  below  standard,  and 
such  lots  trucked  aside,  separated  from  the  fruit 
for  interstate  shipment.  These  inspectors  were 
employed  and  paid  by  the  growers'  and  shipp(>rs' 
association  of  the  county,  and  were  all  practical 
and  experienced  fruit  i)ackers.  well  (|ualified  to 
interpret  and  apply  the  .standainl  rules.  They 
were  also  deputies  of  the  County  Horticultural 
( 'onunissioner. 

At  the  close  of  this  second  season,  the  (juestion 
\>  being  asked.  "Has  the  trade  seen  the  results  of 
Placer's  efforts  to  standardize  her  i)aek?" 

This  year  the  daily  reports  from  the  auction- 
rooms  of  New  York,  Boston.  ^lontreal.  and  other 
places  have  read:  "Placer  county  peaches  aver- 
aged  ;  others.   . "  with  the  former  invar"- 

ably  the  higher — often  the  difference  being  etpial 
t(;  the  cost  of  ])roduction.  Had  standardizing  the 
pack  anything  to  do  with  this? 

Placer  county  growers  have  standardized  their 
pack  of  fruit  and  tried  the  experinuMit  two  year.s. 
Their  rules  provide  that  fruit  of  every  kind,  of- 
fered for  interstate  shipment,  must  be  well  ma- 
tured and  fit  to  be  eaten  fresh,  honestly  packed 
throughout  the  box.  basket,  or  carrier,  and  cor- 
rectly labeled  as  to  contents. 

The  movement  is  one  of  policy,  of  course.  Mar- 
keting imniatun',  undersized  fresh  frint  ahead  of 
others  was  a  tem|)tation  to  which  growers  had 
yielded  since  fruit  was  first  grown,  and  prices  ob- 
tained for  such  early  stuff  often  seemed  to  justif.v 
the  practice.  Later  shipments  suffered  as  a  result, 
liowever,  and  from  such  experience  growers  and 
shippers  alike  saw  the  wisdom  of  a  standard  pack. 

There  is  more  than  the  direct  financial  gain  in 
it:  the  satisfaction  to  be  had  from  handling  first- 
class  goods,  honestly  packed,  and  the  development 
of  the  districts  which  attaiu  a  reputation  for  a 
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high  standard  of  products,  are  to  be  considered. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  if  Placer  county 
can  maintain  its  high  standard  and  honest  pack. 
Only  unexpected  influences  can  affect  it,  for  the 
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Written  for  the  P.vcific  Rukal  Pres.s 
By  M.  G.  H.  Hoi'KiNS  of  Tropico. 

Prices  of  vegetables  are  already  beginning  to 
.soar,  so  you  had  better  begin  planning  that  win- 
ter garden. 

It  is  wonderful  how  much  better  vegetables  are 
to  eat  when  fresli.  And  not  only  that,  but  there 
is  considerable  pleasure  in  raising  our  own 
"truck." 

Lettuce. — How  nuich  more  crisp  a  head  of  let- 
luce  is  when  freshly  cut  than  one  which  was  cut 
tile  day  l)efore  and  perhaps  hauled  around  the 
country  a  day  or  so.  Lettuce  does  better  during 
the  cool  months,  and  of  the  different  varieties  cata- 
logued we  recommend  the  Wonderful  and  New 
York,  and  of  the  smooth-leaved  varieties  the  Cali- 
fornia Cream  Butter.  The  Wonderful  is  very  pop- 
ular among  market  gardeners,  is  very  large, 
crinkly  and  tender.  The  New  York  is  of  good 
size,  very  solid  head  and  fine  flavor.  The  Cali- 
fornia Cream  Butter  is  a  smooth-leaved  variety 
and  one  of  the  best  shippers. 

Sow  lettuce  in  seed  beds  and  transplant  in 
rows  16  inches  apart  and  14  inciies  in  the  row. 
Transplant  in  mo^st  ground,  irrigating  immediate- 
ly after,  unless  there  is  rainfall.  An  ordinary 
package  Avill  furnish  seed  enough  for  one  plant- 
ing for  family  use.  Where  one  contemplates 
growing  for  market,  one  ounce  will  produce  5000 
plants. 

Other  Wholesome  Greens. — It  is  quite  generally 
known  now  that  we  should  eat  considerable  green 
food  like  lettuce,  radishes,  spinach,  kale,  etc.  They 
contain  organic  salts  largely,  whk'h  our  system  re- 
(piires.  The  radishes  are  quick  growing  when 
conditions  are  favorable.  The  turnij)  rooted  vari- 
eties mature  earliest  and  are  to  be  had  both  red 
and  white  skinned.  Drill  in  roAvs  12  to  16  inches 
apart.    One  ounce  will  plant  50  feet. 

Young  Onions. — Onion  seed  can  be  sown  now 
for  the  taiilc  or  for  market.  They  can  be  sown 
in  drills  where  they  are  to  remain,  or  sown  thick- 
ly and  transplanted  later  into  permanent  rows. 
The  latter  mode  is  practiced  by  many  market 
gardeners.  They  claim  that,  being  a  certain  dis- 
tance apart  from  the  start,  they  will  bottom  more 
uniformly  and  that  there  will  be  a  better  stand 
of  plants.  It  is  certain  that,  as  usually  sown  in 
drills,  there  will  be  very  many  places  where  plants 
are  too  thick  and  in  other  places  there  will  be 
spaces  Avhere  there  are  no  plants.  Yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  extra  cost  of  transplanting  must 
1)6  considered,  Avhich  Avill  approximate  $25  per 
acre.  There  are  others,  AA^ho,  living  near  a  mar- 
ket, sow  about  five  pounds  of  seed  per  acre  in 
drills,  and  when  tops  are  about  the  size  of  a 
pencil  the  bottoms  are  large  enough  to  begin 
jiulling  and  bunching  for  market,  leaving  plants 
about  4  inches  apart  for  the  main  crop.  It  is  a 
good  idea  to  use  plenty  of  seed  AA'here  plants  are 
not  transplanted.  Onion  seed  will  be  cheaper 
this  season  than  last.  Danver's  Yellow  Globe, 
and  Australian  BroAvn,  tAvo  of  the  leading  sorts, 
Avill  be  quoted  at  $1.25  in  most  of  the  seed  cata- 
logues. We  understand  there  Avill  be  no  change 
in  the  Bermuda  stock. 

Bermudas. — Of  the  Bermuda  onions  there  are 
three  varieties,  namely,  the  White  Bermuda,  Avhich 
is  a  large  flat  onion  Avith  Avhite  flesh  and  straAv 
colored  on  the  outside.  The  Red  Bernnida  is 
also  large  and  one  of  the  best  shippers.  The 
Crystal  Wax  is  also  a  Bermuda  onion  with  a 
white  skin  and  also  white  flesh.  Th's  variety  is 
one  of  the  best  for  early  market  and  is  largely 
groAvn  in  southern  California.  Arizona,  and  Texas. 

Pansies. — It  is  not  too  late  to  sow  pansy  seed. 
Sow  seed  in  Avell  prepared  soil  in  boxes,  and 
transplant  Avhen  small  into  flats  and  later  into 
pcrnuinent  bed.  If  preferred,  one  can  buy  plants 
of  the  florists  that  are  already  in  bloom.  Such 
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support  of  the  movement  has  been  so  general  that 
the  experiment  has  worked  out  in  practice  beyond 
reasonable  expectations. 
Penryn,  September  23. 


Winter  Garden 


plants  can  usually  be  had  from  Jaiuiary  till  early 
summer. 

Other  Hardy  Perennials. — While  many  of  the 
hardy  annuals  can  be  soavu  in  the  spring,  they 
do  much  better  when  .started  in  the  fall.  This 
applies  also  to  hardy  perennials. 

Many  varieties  of  floAvers  have  such  small  seeds 
that  to  get  a  good  stand  of  plant  it  is  important 
that  the  seed  bed  be  made  in  perfect  condition. 
All  lumps  of  dirt  that  Avill  not  pulverize  .should 
be  raked  off,  leaving  the  soil  fine  and  compact. 
The  bed  should  be  kept  moist,  but  not  Avet.  The 
tiny  seeds  should  be  soAvn  on  the  surface  and  the 
seed  bed  sprinkled  with  a  fine  hose. 

Beginning  Anew.— The  Avriter  is  uoav  busy 
planning  and  preparing  ncAV  home  grounds,  hav- 
ing recently  moved.  ]\Ioving  is  ahvays  bad  busi- 
ness, and  leaving  old  friends  and  associations  is 
ahvays  to  be  regretted.  Yet  in  a  new  home  there 
is  always  the  pleasure  of  planning  and  planting, 
and  afterAvard  the  care  of  the  growing  plants, 
which  compensates  to  a  certain  extent  leaving 
the  old  home.  AnyhoAV,  it  is  better  to  look  at 
it  in  that  light,  especially  when  it  cannot  be 
helped. 

We  are  handicapped  considerably  here  in  get- 
ting started  Avith  our  Avork  by  the  fact  that  the 
soil  is  so  hard  that  we  are  compelled  to  Avait  for 
the  rains  to  soak  it  up.  We  have,  however,  by 
considerable  Avork  and  water,  prepared  the 
ground  for  planting  some  climbing  roses ;  also  a 
Bougainvillea. 

Quick  Results  With  Roses. — One  can  get  large 
plants  at  the  nurseries  of  roses,  etc..  in  pots  or 
large  cans,  Avhieh  if  planted  noAV  will  bloom  this 
coming  Avinter.  We  purchased  plants  of  the 
Climbing  Wooton  (red)  and  Climbing  Kaiserin 
Augusta  Victoria  (AA'hite)  in  five-gallon  cans  close 
to  6  feet  high.  By  planting  them  Avith  this  large 
ball  of  earth  they  Avill  never  knoAV  they  have 
been  moved.  They  Avill  bloom  this  Avinter  for 
a  Avhile  and  during  February  and  March  should 
make  a  splendid  ncAv  groAvth  and  give  an  abund- 
ance of  blooms  during  April  and  May.  Such 
plants  can  be  purchased  for  50  cents,  and  Avhere 
a  few  are  wanted  for  quick  effect,  are  to  be 
recommended. 

We  are  anxious,  too,  to  get  some  bulbs  planted 
so  are  watching  for  signs  of  ra^n.  October  is  the 
usual  time  for  beginning  the  planting  of  hya- 
cinths, tulips,  narcissus,  Easter  lilies,  rannuculus, 
anemones,  etc.  So  that  if  the  bulbs  are  not  al- 
ready in  stock  or  ordered,  this  should  be  attend- 
ed to.  , 

Sowing  for  Succession. — Continue  planting 
sweet  peas  during  October.  Plants  that  are  al- 
ready up  should  receive  plenty  of  water  and  cul- 
tivation. 

Some  Bedding  Plants. — There  are  many  of  the 
perennials  that  are  gorgeous  when  massed  in 
beds.  But  do  not  mix  them.  The  Avriter  has  seen 
floAver  beds  containing  almost  everything  in  the 
galaxy  of  floAvers,  Avith  the  result  that  the  best 
effect  was  lost.  This  is  also  true  of  bouquets. 
There  was  a  time  Avhen  the  value  of  a  bouquet 
was  based,  not  on  its  beauty,  but  on  the  number 
of  different  varieties  contained  therein.  The  tall- 
er growing  sorts  should  be  planted  in  the  back- 
ground of  the  planting  scheme,  the  loAV-groAving 
sorts  nearest  Avalk,  .street  or  roadway. 

Some  of  the  most  common  sorts  for  beds  in 
California  are  geraniums,  begonias,  cannas  (in 
many  A'arieties),  carnations,  chrysanthemums, 
da'sies,  galliardias,  ivy-leafed  geranium,  lobelia, 
marguerites,  pansies,  pinks,  pentslemons,  petu- 
nias. Shasta  daisies,  and  verbenas.  The  most  of 
the  plants  can  be  raised  from  the  seed,  should 
one  desire  to  bother  Avith  them,  or  they  can  be 
purchased  from  the  nurseryman  in  pots  or  flats 
and  transplanted  into  beds  where  wanted.  The 
plants  may  be  set  out  any  time  during  the  fall, 
and,  in  fact,  most  an.v  time  of  the  year,  with  the 
exception  of  some  of  the  more  tender  varieties. 


CITRUS  NOTES. 

By  Mr.  G.  Hakold  Powell,  Manager  California 
Citrus  Protective  League. 

Lemons  in  Europe  and  Prices  in  New  York. — 

There  has  been  an  unusual  demand  for  lemons  in 
European  coiuitries  during  the  year  1911.  This 
demand  has  been  increasing  steadily  for  ten  years, 
and  in  1911  it  has  had  a  marked  effect  on  the 
international  shipment  of  lemons. 

The  California  crop  in  1910-11  is  the  largest  in 
the  history  of  the  State.  Nearly  tAvice  as  much 
fruit  has  been  shipped  into  Eastern  markets  as 
in  1909-1910,  and  the  large  increase  over  the  crop 
of  the  preceding  year  has  reduced  the  price  of 
lemons  to  an  unusually  low  level.  Heretofore  the 
Ea.stern  markets  have  been  controlled  by  the  im- 
porters of  Italian  lemons,  and  each  year  since  1885 
the  wholesale  price  has  been  forced  at  some  period 
during  the  summer  months  to  $6  to  $12.50  per 
box.  On  account  of  the  increase  in  the  California 
croj)  in  1911,  and  the  freer  .shipment  of  the  fruit 
to  Easte  rn  markets,  the  Avholesale  price  of  132,738 
boxes  of  Italian  lemons  in  Ncav  York  in  August, 
1911,  averaged  about  $2.60  per  box,  an  average 
of  less  than  10  cents  per  dozen.  The  average 
wholesale  price  of  143.986  boxes  of  Italian  lemons 
in  New  York  in  August  1910,  Avhen  the  California 
crop  Avas  much  lighter,  Avas  $3.67  per  box. 

In  an  effort  to  hold  the  prices  high,  the  import- 
ers have  endeavored  to  create  a  scarcity  in  the 
Eastern  supply  of  lemons.  They  have  been  re- 
shipping  lemons  to  Europe  since  the  first  of  Au- 
gust and  have  AvithdraAvn  the  fruit  from  the  auc- 
tion sales  in  Ncav  York  Avhenever  the  price  has 
been  unusually  low.  Mr.  Sciortino,  a  prominent 
Ncav  York  lemon  importer,  is  quoted  as  saying 
that  some  of  the  exporters  in  Sicily  would  probably 
not  permit  the  sale  of  lemons  in  New  York  at  a 
price  beloAv  $4  a  box  wholesale  on  account  of  the 
higher  prices  in  Germany  and  England,  where,  in 
referring  to  Germany,  Mr.  Sciortino  states  "that 
buyers  there  are  willing  to  pay  relatively  higher 
prices  than  can  be  obtained  in  the  American  mar- 
kets." 

Rates  of  Duty  on  Citrus  Fruits  in  Other  Coun- 
tries.— There  is  a  dutv  equivalent  to  1  cent  per 
pound  on  citrus  fruits  in  Australia  ;  1.84  cents  mix- 
imum  and  a  free  conventional  duty  on  lemons,  and 
2.2  cents  on  oranges  in  Austria-IIungary ;  79-100 
of  a  cent  on  oranges  and  lemons  in  Belgium ;  79-100 
of  a  cent  in  Denmark  ;  1%  cents  in  Finland  ;  1.3 
cents  maximum  and  44-100  of  a  cent  minimum  in 
France:  1.3  cents  maximum  on  oranges  and  lem- 
ons, 35-100  of  a  cent  minimum  on  oranges  and  a 
free  conventional  duty  on  lemons  in  Germany ; 
2.43  cents  maximum  and  24-100  of  a  cent  minimum 
in  Norway :  44-100  of  a  cent  maximum  and  44-1000 
minimum  in  Roumania;  2.25  cents  maximum  and 
1.42  minimum  in  Russia;  and  1.21  cents  in  SAveden. 
There  is  no  duty  on  citrus  fruits  in  Argentine, 
Canada,  England,  or  Switzerland.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  Australia,  Avhich  produces  citrus  fruits, 
these  duties  are  levied  for  revenue  only.  Mexico 
formerly  granted  a  bounty  of  85  cents  per  1000 
lemons  and  $1  per  thousand  on  oranges  exported 
to  encourage  the  planting  of  these  fruits;  and  Italy 
fixes  a  minimum  price  to  be  paid  the  producer 
for  citrate  of  lime  into  which  40  per  cent  of  the 
Italian  lemon  crop  is  converted,  and  fixes  a  min- 
imum selling  price  as  well. 


SHIPPING  OF  UNRIPE  FRUIT. 

To  the  Editor:  Mr.  Frank  B.  McKevitt  has 
called  attention  again  to  the  disastrous  results 
from  the  shipping  of  immature  or  unripe  fruit. 
In  this  case,  Avith  grapes — the  Tokay — many  car- 
loads being  sent  East  which,  Avhile  fairly  well  col- 
ored, Avere  really  unfit  for  food.  This  is  an  old 
story,  repeated  Avith  variations  every  season.  But 
it  is  unnecessary,  to  say  the  least,  even  if  some 
groAver  can  boast  of  having  sent  the  first  cherries, 
the  first  grapes,  or  the  first  oranges  to  market.  The 
fresh  fruit  industrv,  and  indirectly  California,  is 
much  injured  in  consequence.  The  leading  fruit 
journals  deplore  the  fact  and  censure  the  shippers 
annually;  but  of  what  avail?  Is  there  no  remedy? 
Does  not  such  action  come  Avithin  or  under  the 
Pure  Food  inspection,  and  should  it  not  be  per- 
emptorily prohibited  ? 

Leok,\rd  Coates. 
Morganhill,  September  29.  .  ". 
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Fruit  Growers'  Talks 

No.  8— Interwoven  Interests 

The  interests  of  fruit  growers  and  fruit  shippers  are  so  closely 
allied  that  the  greater  the  co-operation  existing  between  them  the 
better  for  their  mutual  good. 

The  chief  aim  of  the  California  Fruit  Distributors  is  to  increase 
the  facilities  for  handling  the  fruit  to  balance  the  markets  in  favor 
of  the  grower  and  to  do  everything  possible  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  industry. 

Write  us  with  anv  ideas  vou  may  havi'. 

^  1008 -IdIO    S^bND   STREET  SRCROMENTO 


Xtie  Bean  Challenge 

Writu  to  us  at  once,  if  yoii  would  like  to  slh-  omc  of  tlir  ni-w  Bean  I'ower 
.Sprayers.  Our  representative  is  traveling  over  the  Stale  and  will  cover  your 
territory.    You  can  see  an  outlit  without  any  expense  to  you  whatever. 

We  want  you  to  see  the  many  new  Bean  features,  especially  the  Bean  Re- 
filler,  which  fills  the  200-gHllon  tank  in  five  minutes.  It  has  no  moveable  parts. 
Costs  less  than  our  rotary,  or  any  other  siipjily  pump. 

BEAM  SF»RAY  F»LJIVIF»  COIVIF»AI\iY 

211  W.JULIAN  STREET.  SAN  JOSF.  CALIFORNIA 
Eastern  Faclory,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


OF 

THE  HIGHEST  GRADE 
In  development  ol  root,  stalk  and  branch. 

Send  for  catalogue,  and  be  convinced  that  our  stock  is  the  best 
that  can  be  grown. 

F»OLLARD  BROS. 

MISSION  STREET  AND  LOS  ROBLES  AVE.,  SOUTH  PASADENA 


I  RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 

.PRUNING  SHEAR 


'T'HE  only 
pruner 
made  that  cuti 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.   Made  in 
all  rtyles  and  sizes.  We 
pay  Elxpress  charges 
on  all  orders. 

Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


CHUL  WHEAT 

This  new  hard  milling  wheat  leads  all  in  yield  per  acre;  is  quick  in  maturing; 
large  gluten  content;  late  harvesting,  without  waste. 

choice:  RECL.4iME:n  $e:e:d 
For  samples  and  prices  address  D.  W.  I^BWIS,  Corcoran,  Cal. 
A  few  carloads  of  fancy  white  Sonora. 


AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


With  the  Fruit  Men. 

A  very  good  crop  of  walntits  is  being 
harvested  in  Santa  Barbara  and  other 
southern  California  counties.  In  the  Go- 
leta  and  Cariienteria  districts  several  of 
the  schools  have  been  nearly  deserted 
while  families  worked  in  the  walnut  or- 
chards, which  caused  an  investigation  by 
the  State  Labor  Bureau. 

The  olive  crop  in  Santa  Barbara  county 
this  year  is  not  large,  but  the  fruit  itself 
is  much  larger  and  better  in  quality  than 
usual. 

The  Portervllle  Citrus  Association  has 
bcgtin  shipping  pomegranates.  Several 
carloads  will  leave  Tulare  county  this 
year. 

The  Mission  Olive  Orchard  Co.  has  been 
incorporated  to  develop  olive  land  in 
Butte  county.  Among  the  incorporators 
are  Alden  Anderson  and  Frank  Buck. 

A.  J.  Paulson  of  Davis  Creek.  Modoc 
county,  will  i)ut  out  200  acres  to  apples 
this  season. 

A  reduction  in  rates  on  dried  fruit  to 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  has  been  announced 
by  the  Santa  Fe. 

The  members  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Gravenstein  Apple  Show  Associa- 
tion have  been  all  re-elected  for  the  com- 
ing year. 

A  drying  and  canning  company  has  been 
formed  at  Hemet,  Riverside  county. 

The  Citrus  Protective  League  has  sent 
out  a  circular  warning  orange  growers 
not  to  ship  immature  or  green  fruit,  as 
this  practice  is  both  unprofitable  and  un- 
lawful. 

From  one  almond  tree  in  the  Annie 
E.  K.  Bidwell  Orchards  Co.,  at  Chico,  al- 
monds worth  $11.40  gross  were  sold  this 

season. 

The  old  berry  pool  of  Sebastopol  grow- 
ers has  been  dissolved,  its  place  being 
filled  by  the  Sebastopol  Berry  Growers' 
Union. 

Applications  for  space  in  the  Watson 
ille  Apple  Show,  October  9  to  14,  have 
been  made  from  all  apple  sections  of  the 
State  in  such  quantity  that  4,000,000  ap- 
])les  will  probably  be  displayed  there. 
There  are  to  be  a  number  of  contests  in 
box-making  and  packing,  and  all  harvest- 
ing work  in  apples  can  also  be  easily  seen. 
The  special  excursion  rates  are  expected 
to  bring  50,000  persons  to  the  show. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  Schell  of 
Fresno  has  ordered  the  eradication  of 
mealy  bugs  within  the  city  limits. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  a 
large  amount  of  walnut  planting  in  the 
Klamath  valley  and  other  parts  of  Siski- 
you county  this  season.  The  Franquetfe 
and  Concord  varieties  are  mostly  in 
favor,  one  22-year-old  tree  producing 
$1.50  worth  of  nuts  last  year  and  $82 
worth  in  1909.  This  is  the  first  year  ex- 
tensive commercial  plantings  have  been 
made. 
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Walnut  Prices 

At  the  meeting  of  the  California  Wal- 
nut Growers'  Exchange  at  Anaheim  last 
Saturday,  the  following  prices  for  the 
1911  crop  of  nuts  were  set:  No.  1  soft- 
shells.  14  cents;  No.  1  hardshells,  ISi-l. 
cents;  Xo.  2  walnuts,  11  cents.  The  lower 
prices  are  partly  due  to  the  heay  im- 
ports expected  from  Chili  and  Manchuria. 


Grape  and  Raisins. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  G.  H. 
Hecke,  of  Woodland,  reports  tnat  both 
raisin  and  wine  grapes  in  Yolo  county 
are  showing  less  sugar  than  for  many 
years.  Dried  fruits  are  similarly  affected 
by  the  weather.  Northern  Muscats  are 
said  to  be  selling  from  4  to  4Vj  cents. 

According  to  data  received  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Distributors,  probably  half 


of  the  unpicked  grapes  on  the  vines  were 
si'oiled  by  the  recent  rains.  The  greatest 
damage  was  done  around  Lodi.  But  lit- 
tle loss  Is  expected  in  table  grapes,  as  the 
Diarket  was  oversupplied.  anyhow,  al- 
though many  sales  to  wineries  will  be 
prevented.  In  southern  California  there 
was  a  considerable  loss  in  raisins.  But 
little  loss  to  raisins  was  experienced  in 
the  San  Joaquin  or  upper  Sacramento  val 
ley. 

The  Southern  Pacific  has  refused  to  cut 
grape  rates  to  the  East  from  $1.1.5  to  $105 
per  hundred  pounds. 

In  spite  of  a  somewhat  weaker  market 
for  raisins,  the  shortage  in  the  crop  is 
becoming  more  and  more  apparent  as 
picking  continues,  and  there  appears  to 
bo  no  good  reason  why  prices  should  not 
bf  fully  as  high  as  ever  before  this  sea 
son. 


General  Agriculture. 

Sorghum  syrup  is  being  manufactured 
on  the  Carson  colony  tract  near  Willows, 
Glenn  county. 

Seed  supplies  of  Bermuda  onions  arc 
reported  to  be  short. 

The  heavy  rains  in  the  south  are  le 
ported  to  have  done  a  good  deal  of  injury 
to  the  bean  crops  along  the  coast,  cans 
ing  the  beans  to  rot.  In  the  river  lands 
of  the  central  part  of  the  State  the  frosts 
have  cut  down  the  crop,  although  the 
beans  were  mostly  mature  enough  to  be 
ready  for  harvesting,  and  did  not  suffer 
as  much  as  they  would  otherwise  have 
done. 

The  Spreckels  Courier  states  that  Jap- 
anese laborers  in  the  beet  fields  are  earn 
ing  $4.50  and  $.5  jier  day. 

The  Kings  County  Fair. 

The  county  fair  at  Hanford  last  week 
was  one  of  the  best  and  most  successful 
ever  held  there,  both  in  attendance  and 
the  quality  of  the  exhibits.  Nearly  all 
of  the  leading  breeders  of  dairy  and  beef 
cattle,  horses,  sheep  and  swine  had  their 
best  animals  on  display. 

The  poultry  show  was  made  up  almost 
entirely  by  local  fanciers  and  was  very 
large,  and  the  quality  of  the  fowls  was 
very  high. 

Miscellaneous  Notes. 
An  alfalfa-meal  mill  has  been  started 
by  the  warehouse  conii)any  at  Hollister, 
San  Benito  county. 

The  Santa  Clara  Poultry  and  Pet  Stock 
Show  is  being  held  at  San  Jose  this  week. 

Kings  county  honey  ))roducers  shipped 
last  week  a  carload  of  honey  to  Trinidad, 
Colorado,  the  price  being  cents  gross 
weight. 

The  Sonoma  County  Cooperative  Poul- 
try Association  and  the  Sonoma  Fruit  and 
Produce  Co.  are  having  difllculty  over 
the  marketing  of  eggs.  There  is  a  con- 
tract between  the  two,  according  to  which 
the  company  has  been  paying  much  over 
market  quotations  for  the  cheaper  grades 
of  eggs,  and  it  wishes  to  change  the  con- 
tract. 

Plans  and  specifications  for  the  fifth 
sugar  factory  in  Orange  county  were  filed 
recently.  The  factory  will  be  located 
three  miles  south  of  Santa  Ana. 

The  Gridley.  Butte  county,  cannery  has 
closed,  after  putting  up  more  fruit  than 
ever  before,  with  the  exception  of  one 
season. 

The  fall  sale  of  wool  at  Cloverdale  will 
be  held  October  12.  There  are  about  750 
bales  of  wool  to  be  sold. 

The  Fresno  county  fair  is  being  held 
this  week.  There  ai-e  440  head  of  live- 
stock on  display,  and  other  exhibits  are 
In  proportion. 

Artesian  water  has  been  struck  at  a 
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TRUE  TREES 
IS  OUR  STANDARD 

Our  buds  and  grafts  are  all  sp- 
fured  from  tlie  finest  quality  bear- 
ing trees,  insuring  all  stock  we  send 
out  being  "True  to  Name."  Our 
trees  are  grown  under  our  personal 
supervision.  carefully  dug  and 
packed  for  shipment  in  "A-1"  shape 

Kvery  fruit  grower  should  realizi! 
the  importance  of  making  a  riglit 
start,  and  the  only  sure  and  safe 
plan  to  follow  is  to  obtain  your 
trees  from  a  thoroughly  reliable  and 
conscientious  nursery  firm. 

We  <*»]!  piirf iciilar  attention  aj^jiin 
tliiM  .season  to  the  ii<»cessity  of  order- 
inu'  earl^'  to  txt^t  5'oiir  nee<l.s  siifiplieil. 

"CALIFORNIA  HORTICILTIRE 
The  Fruit  Grower's  Guide" 

describes  2000  different  varieties  of 
trees  and  plants,  contains  120  pages, 
is  fully  illustrated  with  lialf-tone 
engravings  and  color  plates.  Con- 
tains mucli  valuable  information  to 
planters.  Mailed  upon  receipt  of  27> 
cents  in  stamps. 

"^^^.^    PAID  UP  CAPITAL  $200000?? 

KjURSERIESV 

^    X.Box  18  fresno, California 


WILLSON'S 
WONDER 
WALNUT 

Youngest  and  most  prolific 
bearer,  sweetest  and  richest 
kernel.  Enormous  size  and 
thin  shell.  Nuts  matured 
on  own  growth  of  wood  18 
months  from  insertion  of 
graft  in  nursery  row.  Ro- 
bust grower,  self  huller, 
blight  resisting. 

ALSO  A  GOOD 
—  STOCK  OF  — 

Franquette  Walnuts 

Trees  are  large  and  strong, 
grown  without  irrigation, 
with  well  matured  wood. 


For  Catalogue  and  Prices,  wiite 

Encinal  Nurseries 

F.  C.  WILLSON,  rropiietor 

SUNNYVALE  CALIFORNIA 


VETCH 

(Vlcla  Satlva) 

The  most  valuable  plant  for  cover  crops  new 
being  used  In  t  allforiila  For  best  re.sulls 
should  be  sown  in  .Xugust  or  September.  II 
possible,  ai  d  ploweil  under  early  in  the 
Spring.  Also  very  valuable  as  hay  and 
when  Bo  used  should  be  Kown  with  oats  or 
barley  to  hold  up  the  Vetch. 

Write  lor  prices 

VALLEY  SEED  CO. 

313  J  Street,     Sacramento,  Cal. 

Agents  lor  Mococo  Fertilizers 


depth  of  80  feet  on  the  Prentice  ranch, 
IG  miles  northwest  of  Willows,  Glenn 
county. 

The  State  Grange  convened  this  week 
in  Visalia  for  a  four  days'  session. 

The  second  largest  pumping  plant  in 
the  south  was  operated  Saturday  by  the 
Covina  Irrigating  Co.  at  the  mouth  of 
the  San  Gabriel  valley.  The  water  comes 
from  an  underground  flow  and  1,000,000 
gallons  were  pumped  into  the  reservoir  in 
7  hours.  The  cost  of  the  plant  and  pipe- 
line is  $125,000;  capacity  of  reservoir  at 
plant,  1,500,000  gallons;  capacity  of  stor- 
age reservoir,  10,000,000  gallons;  length 
of  pipe-line,  four  miles;  lifting  power  of 
dr.iible-engine  battery,  600  horsepower; 
steady  flow  of  water,  300  California  min- 
er's inches. 

A  company  has  been  organized  to  sink 
an  artesian  well  near  Yreka,  Siskiyou 
county.  No  artesian  wells  have  been 
sunk  in  the  vicinity,  although  the  geo- 
logical  formation  promises  success.  T.  E. 
Wadsworth,  Horticultural  Commissioner 
.1.  F.  Wetzel,  and  several  others  are  among 
the  promoters. 

J.  F.  Knowltou  is  promoting  an  irri- 
gation project  to  cover  20,000  acres  in 
Shasta  valley.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Fed- 
eral government  will  undertake  the  work. 


CHEMICAL  STUMP-KILLING, 


To  the  Editor:  A  short  time  since,  one 
of  your  correspondents  inquired  how  to 
kill  stumps.  1  have  killed  large  euca- 
lyptus stumps  by  boring  three  holes  in 
the  stumi)  with  an  inch  auger,  near  the 
outer  rim  of  the  stump,  placing  therein 
a  tablespoonful  of  potassium  cyanide  and 
saltpetre  mixture  (half  and  half),  and 
plugging  tightly.  With  me  this  never 
failed.  A.  L.  Wisker. 

Colfax. 

I'RO.M    AXOTHER    (  OKKKSPONDK.NT. 

To  the  Editor:  I  saw  an  inquiry  a 
short  time  ago  for  a  way  to  kill  stumps. 
If  your  inquirer  will  give  the  stumps  a 
liberal  application  of  salt,  say  a  half  inch 
all  over  the  top,  and  let  the  fog  and  rain 
dissolve  and  soak  down,  he  will  not  have 
much  trouble  with  suckers.  That  has 
lieen  my  experience. 

Geo.  E.  Gibb. 


WHO  HAS  FOUND  THE  IN- 
TRUDER? 


To  the  Editor:  A  fly  or  some  insect 
is  filling  the  leaves  of  my  cauliflower 
plants  with  small  holes  as  if  perforated 
with  shot  fired  from  a  gun.  I  can  find  no 
bug  on  the  leaves  nor  eggs.  In  the  heat 
of  the  day  a  number  of  small  white  but- 
terflys  hover  over  the  plants.  What  is 
the  matter,  and  what  the  remedy? 

Santa  Cruz.  Si^bscriber. 

Perhaps  some  reader  has  detected  the 
cr.li)rit  which  makes  such  mouth-prints. 
We  have  not  seen  this  trouble. 


RHUBARB  FOR  PROFIT 

A  FREE  BOOKLET  ON 

Rhubarb  Culture 

$1000  protl  t  per  acre;  plant  now. 
Berry  plan  sof  all  sorts.  Cut  this 
adv.  out  and  mall  today. 

J  B.  WAGNFR,      Pasadena,  Cal. 
The  Riiubarb  and  Berry  Spccla'Ist 
P 


BERRY  PLANTS 

SPHAGNUM  MOSS  For  Sale 
Wholesale  and  Retail 

LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 

PASADENA.  CAL.  R.  F.  D. 


SPECIAL 
FLOWERSEED 
COLLECTION 

will  mail 
^gs^  you  a  package 
of  FLOWER 
SEEDS  containing 
a  dozen  or  more 
old-fashioned 
hardy  Annuals, 
_  ,  such  as  PHLOX, 

^^^P'^^^^^i  POPPIES, 
CANDYTUFT, 
MARIGOLD. 
COSMOS,  MIGN- 
ONETTE.Etc. 

You  can  sow  this 
package  of  choice 
seeds  in  out-of-the- 
vray  comers  of  the 
garden,  in  odd  beds 
around  young  trees 
or  on  embankments 
and  with  little  culti- 
vation you  will 
have  a  mass  of 
gorgeous  and 
'  continuous 
blooms,  sweet- 
ly fragrant,  all 
through  summer, 
till  killed  by  frost. 

This  package  will  be 
Bent  to  any  address  for 
c.  in  stamps  or  coin. 
Write  Dept.  B 

»  THE 

Chas.  H.  Lilly 
Co. 

SEATTLE 
For  over  a  decade 
the  leading  seed- 
men  on  thePacific  Coast. 

r»^1912  SEED 
WAN  NU  AL 

Free 

^  on  Request 


15 


HE  FARMERS'  FRIEND 

 IS  

A  Friend  to  the  Farmer 

//  IS  a  book 

issued  an- 
nually and  is  filled  with 
new  and  practical  infor- 
mation. The  valuable  re- 
ference tables  will  be  very 
useful  to  you  in  your  work 
about  the  house,  the  orch- 
ard or  on  the  farm. 

IT'S  FREE 

The  completely  revised 
1911-12  issue  is  ready  now 
to  send  to  you.  A  postal 
will  bring  it. 


The  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co. 

607  Alaska  Commercial  Bldg. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

§1  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Fertilizern, 


Snow's  Nursery 

Citrus  Stock 
a  Speclalty^ 

win  accept  future  contracts  on  Citrus  Stock, 
also  Apricots. 


H.  K.  Snow,  Jr.,  Prop. 


OXNARD,  CAL. 


Iht  belt  blight  reiirting,  well  letted  walnntc  heavy  bearers: 
bloom  late:  mature  early:  grafted  trees  ooly. 
"  Concord  " 


Bend  for  catalogue  and  special  circulars  o.. 

New  Froili,  Pedigreed  Pmnei,  Eucalyptus,  Etc. 
'  EONARD  COATES  NURSERY  CO..  INC 

Morganhill,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 


Order  Trees 
Now 

The  supply  of  good  trees 

is  very,  very  short — 

Some  varieties  sold  out. 

Our  assortment  of  the  best 
standard  sorts  in  apple,  plum, 
peach,  cherry,  almond,  etc., 
etc,  is  still  complete. 

Catalogue  and  price  list 
mailed  on  request. 

WRITE  US  AT  ONCE 

WRITE  FOR  FALL  LI"— ISSUED  OCTOBER  Ijt 


THE  SILVA-BERGTHOLDT  COMPANY 
181  Orchard  Street  Newcastlo,  CaL 


Here  It  is  nt  IjiMt. 

THK  SIMPLE  OIL  KNGINK. 

Ju.st  the  Engine  you  liave  wanted 
to  see. 

A  marvel  of  mechanical  simplicil.v. 

No  spark  plug,  batteries,  carbu- 
reter, gears  or  other  complicated 
parts  to  get  out  of  order. 

So  simple  you  or  your  bo.v  can 
take  it  apart,  reassemble  and  op- 
erate. 

Unequaled  guarantee  of  fuel  con- 
sumption, material  and  workman- 
ship. 

Not  the  cheapest  engine,  but  the 

cheapest  to  own  and  operate. 

Dealers,  Agents  and  Users,  send 
for  catalogue  and  prices. 

THE  SIMPLE  OIL  ENGINE  CO. 

LOS  ANGELES  SAN  FRANCISCO 

114  E.  atb  St.  412  Pacific  Bdf. 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND     SQUIRRELS,     GOPHERS,  alHO 
BORERS,    ROOT    APHIS,    etc.,    om  Fruit 


Tree* 


CARBON  BISULPHIDE 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 
WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  A  STAUFFRR. 
Office  I  024  California  St.,   Smu  FraBctac*. 
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Dry  Farming  Congress. 


The  Sixth  International  Dry-Farming 
Congress  will  hold  its  sessions  in  Colo 
rado  Springs  from  October  16  to  20,  in- 
slusive. 

The  International  Dry  Farming  Con 
griess  is  an  organization  with  working 
branches  in  nine  countries  of  the  world, 
with  more  than  15,000  individual  mem- 
bers scattered  through  fifty  nations,  and 
with  an  expense  for  agricultural  propa 
ganda,  including  the  funds  exi)ended  by 
its  branches,  of  more  than  $60,000  an 
nually. 

The  Sixth  Congress  will  have  as  dele- 
gates in  actual  attendance,  seven  gov- 
ernors of  States,  ten  presidents  of  agri- 
cultural colleges,  fifty  professors  of  simi- 
lai  institutions,  fifty  members  of  the  staff 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri 
culture,  a  half  hundred  agricultural  au- 
thorities from  foreign  countries,  and  more 
than  2500  prominent  farmers  and  business 
men,  all  of  them  intensely  interested  in 
the  great  problem  of  reclaiming  the  so- 
called  arid  districts  of  the  world.  These 
delegates  actually  own  and  operate  farms 
to  the  extent  of  nearly  six  millions  of 
acies,  and  the  problems  they  will  meet  to 
consider  are  vital  to  637r  of  the  American 
continent  and  to  more  than  50%  of  the 
entire  earth's  surface. 

The  Congress  is  a  unique  organization. 
Its  avowed  objects  are  the  co-operative, 
scientific  study  of  agriculture  and  the  de- 
velopment of  better  farming  methods  in 
the  sub  humid  or  so  called  "dry"  districts 
of  the  world.  It  has  no  country  to  col- 
onize. It  has  no  lands  to  sell.  Its  work 
U  utterly  impersonal,  and,  as  such,  it  has 
been  officially  indorsed  by  the  agricul- 
tural authorities  of  many  countries. 

The  world  has  discovered,  as  a  general 
tiuth,  that  the  method  used  in  farming  in 
those  regions  which  receive  20  inches  of 
rainfall  or  less  per  year  makes  all  the 
difference  between  success  and  failure. 
The  actual  farmer  is  just  beginning  to 
learn  this  fact.  A  few  years  ago  the  agri- 
cultural world  was  astounded  at  the  news 
that  a  campaign  for  better  fanning 
methods  in  Iowa  had  succeeded  in  raising 
the  annual  yield  of  corn  in  that  state  five 
bushels  per  acre.  The  campaign  now 
being  carried  on  in  the  dry-farming  dis- 
tricts frequently  determines  whether  two 
bushels  or  twenty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the 
acre,  and  other  crops  in  proportion,  shall 
be  harvested. 

The  Congress  advocates  deep  plowing 
for  the  production  of  humus  in  the  soil, 
frequent  surface  cultivation  and  the  main 
tenance  of  a  loose  surface  mulch  to  check 
evaporation  and  preserve  moisture,  the 
rotation  of  crops  to  preserve  soil  fertility, 
the  raising  of  live  stock  to  the  limit  of 
the  farm's  capacity,  and  the  use  of  plenty 
of  common  sense  on  the  part  of  the  farmer 
as  a  lubricant  for  his  season's  labor. 

The  gradual  adoption  of  these  princi- 
ples by  the  country's  "dry  farmers"  has 
not  only  added  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  to  the  value  of  the  lands  of  west- 
ern America,  but  it  is  adding  other  tens 
of  millions  annually  to  the  crop  produc- 
tion of  every  Western  State. 


MR.  DUANE'S  ACTIVITIES. 


To  the  Editor:  I  wish  to  report  a 
very  pleasant  and  interesting  visit  with 
Tom  Duane  in  his  beautiful  home  in  the 
Alhambra  Valley.  Mr.  Duane  is  a  nurs- 
eryman and  fruit  grower.  His  orchard 
contains  almost  every  variety  of  fruit 
gr6wn  in  California,  and  includes  about 
an  acre  of  the  finest  Bing  cherry  trees  I 
have  seen.  These  netted  over  a  thousand 
dollars  this  season.  The  trees  are  plant- 
ed 30  feet  apart,  and  though  still  young, 
their  branches  almost  interlace.  Mr. 
Duane  believes  that  trees  and  vines  both 


are  given  too  little  space,  as  generally 
planted. 

Mr.  Duane  has  developed  a  French 
prune  of  excellent  size  and  quality.  A 
grower  in  Suisun  claims  he  got  12';..  cents 
per  pound  for  his  prunes  of  this  variety 
last  season.  He  has  also  developed  a 
walnut  that  is  very  prolific  and  of  excel- 
lent quality. 

As  a  young  man,  Tom  Duane  was  af- 
flicted with  a  disease  that  had  proved 
fatal  to  three  of  his  brothers,  and  at  one 
time  was  given  only  thirty  days  to  live, 
by  his  physician.  He  now  weighs  250 
pounds  and  has  a  large,  healthy  family. 
He  confided  to  me  that  he  keeps  neither 
a  medicine  chest  nor  a  family  doctor. 
Hf  has  an  olive-oil  press  in  his  cellar, 
and  olive  oil  is  his  panacea. 

Mr.  Duane  took  me  back  to  town  in  his 
big  automobile,  which  he  says  was  paid 
for  with  his  Bing  cherries. 

FlK.I.n  COKRK.SPO.NDENT. 

Martinez. 


CACTUS  WHITEWASH. 


Consul  Frederic  W.  Coding,  Montevideo, 
Uruguay,  writes:  "When  traveling 
through  the  rural  districts  of  Uruguay, 
one's  attention  Is  attracted  to  the  fine 
white  color  of  the  farm  buildings,  even 
during  the  wet  season.  To  obtain  this 
neat  effect  a  white-wash  is  used  which  is 
made  with  the  sliced  leaves  of  the  com- 
mon cactus,  macerated  in  water  for  24 
hours,  producing  a  solution  of  creamy 
consistence;  to  this  lime  is  added  and  well 
mixed.  When  applied  to  any  surface,  be 
it  of  wood,  brick,  iron,  or  other  material, 
a  beautiful  pearly  white  appearance  is 
produced  which  will  endure  through 
storms  and  frosts  for  many  years. 


FOREIGN  POTATOES. 


Owing  to  drouth,  the  English  crop  of 
potatoes  will  be  much  below  the  normal. 
The  Irish  crop  will  also  be  poor,  and  re- 
ports from  Scotland  indicate  that  the  crop 
will  be  a  little  short  of  that  of  1910,  which 
was  a  short  crop.  However,  it  is  thought 
tiiat  the  German  yield  will  be  good,  so 
that  if  the  United  Kingdom  is  obliged  to 
import  potatoes  the  supply  will  naturally 
come  from  Germany. 

The  1911  potato  crop  for  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  August  Crop  Re- 
porter, is  expected  to  equal  only  7:}.89( 
of  the  crop  of  1910. 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING 

Our  Importation  of  Dutch  Bulbs  has 
arrived.  This  stock  is  the  very  best, 
and  our  prices  are  low.  Send  for 
Free  Catalog  at  once.  Also  for  our 
large  Seed  Catalog,  if  you  haven't 
one. 


WEST  COAST  SEED  HOUSE 

1 1 1 , 1 1 3,  II 5  Winston  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


THE  HOME  GARDEN 

.should  he  supplied 
with  a  variety  of 

Berry  Plants 

AND 

Rhubarb 

Send  for  prices. 

G.  H.  HOPKINS,  Tropico,  Cal. 

p.  <  >.  foi  inerly  Hurbank,  Cal. 


LARGEST  CITRUS  NURSERIES  IN  THE  WORLD 

Parties  contemplating  the  planting  of  citrus  groves  this  coming  spring 
will  do  well  to  Bend  for  our  prices  soon,  as  there  will  evidently  a  a  shortage 
of  Btrictly  first  class  stock.  Write  today  for  particulars,  or,  better  still,  pay 
UB  a  visit  BO  that  we  may  be  able  to  show  you  just  what  we  have. 

Our  finely  illustrated  booklet,  "Citrus  Fruits,"  covering  the  industry 
from  the  seed  to  the  market,  mailed  to  any  addrest  on  receipt  of  25c  in 
stamps. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAM  DIMAS,  CALIFORNIA 


VE  HAVE  DEMONSTRATED  THAT  VE 
CAN  CURE  THIS  DISEASE 

ROOT  BLIGHT 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  CIRCULAR  No.  5 

PEAR-BLIGHT  REMEDY  COMPANY 

112  MARKET  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 


HAVE  YOU  ALFALFA  SEED? 

Send  for  free  leaflet  (lescril)ing  our  process  of 

RECLEANING  ALFALFA  SEED— BAG  AND  BAG  ALIKE 

and  its  advantage  to  you. 

Write  for  samples  and  prices  of  Vetch,  Bur  Clover  and  IVIililotus  Seed, 
the  great  cover  crops, 

MERCfl«nt£  6  WAREHOUSE  CO.,  1560  5th  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


HIGH  GRADE  CITRUS  TREES 

20  years  experience  enables  us  to  furnish  the  best  absolutely. 
Write,  phone  or  call  for  information.    We  are  here  for  business. 

POLLARD  BROS. 

CORNER  MISSION  STREET  AND  LOS  ROBLBS  AVE..  SOUTH  PASADENA.  CAL. 


ONE  OF  OUR  POPULAR  SELLERS 

Notice  the  CONVENIENT  LEVERS  and  their  GOVERN- 
ING ACTION  ON  THE  PLOW.  It  must  have  merit,  as  it  is 
rapidly  replacing  many  steel  beam  patterns. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  INFORMATION  ON  SHAW'S 
REVERSIBLE  MOLD  GANG  PLOWS,  OR  WRITE  US. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO.,  Stockton,  Cal. 
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Fertilizing  Cucurbits. 


Prof.  Ernest  Walker  of  the  Arkansas 
Experiment  Station  lias  published  a  cir- 
cular on  cantaloupe  growing  in  which  the 
following  paragraphs  occur: 

The  muskmelon,  watermelon,  cucum- 
1)er,  pumpkin  and  squash  belong  to  the 
same  botanical  family,  and  remarks  re- 
garding fertilizers  apply  quite  well  to  all 
Ihese  species.  Muskmelons  and  water- 
njelons,  however,  require  a  warm,  sandy 
soil,  while  the  others  may  be  grown  upon 
the  clayey  and  cooler  types  of  soil.  The 
principal  thing  after  having  the  right 
sort  of  land  is  an  abundance  of  humus 
or  decayed  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil. 
This  helps  to  retain  moisture,  promotes 
earliness  and  is  essential  to  the  best  re- 
sults when  commercial  fertilizers  are 
used.  It  provides  for  a  continuous  sup- 
]ily  of  available  nitrogen  throughout  the 
growing  season.  At  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tion we  have  had  good  results  from  using 
a  good  sized  shovelful  of  rotted  manure 
in  the  hill.  Rotted  manure  is  not  to  be 
put  down  in  a  deep  hole,  but  should  be 
Ihoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil  some 
inches  below  the  surface.  Our  plan  is  to 
compost  the  manure  in  advance  by  piling 
i'  and  turning  it  two  or  three  times  some 
weeks  in  advance.  It  may  be  quickly 
rotted  in  this  way  and  the  nitrogen  ren 
dtred  available.  Upon  this  point  the 
writer  in  Arkansas  Bulletin  09,  "Experi- 
ments with  Muskmelons,"  wrote,  "the 
plan  of  placing  manure  in  the  bottom  of 
the  hill,  as  was  done  in  hills  5  and  6  (of 
each  plot)  seems  impracticable  except  in 
a  limited  way,  and  as  far  as  this  season's 
experience  goes  has  nothing  to  recom- 
mend it,  in  view  of  the  much  better  re- 
sults obtained  by  thoroughly  incorporat- 
ing the  compost  with  the  soil  in  the  hill." 

As  a  general  application  in  the  way  of 
commercial  fertilizer  to  be  worked  into 
the  soil  in  preparing  the  land  about  the 
time  of  planting,  apply  one  thousand 
])Ounds  of  a  fertilizer  of  the  following 
formula: 

Per  cent. 

Nitrogen   3  to  4 

Phosphoric  acid    ^ 

Potassium    10 

In  addition  to  this  general  application, 
tliere  may  be  added  and  worked  into  the 
soil  with  advantage  principally  as  supple- 
mentary niti-ogen  either  of  the  following: 
300  pounds  of  fine  ground  tankage,  or  300 
pounds  of  cotton  seed  meal,  or  200  pounds 
of  blood  fertilizer.  Any  of  these  become 
available  gradually  and  provide  for  a  con- 
tinuous supply  of  nitrogen,  precisely  what 
is  required  to  maintain  a  continuous 
growth  of  vine  and  fruit. 

The  use  of  stable  manure  in  the  hill  or 
under  the  hill  is  more  dangerous  in  the 
light  soils  and  dry  climate  of  California 
than  in  Arkansas  and  the  earlier  appli- 
cation and  more  thorough  incorporation 
with  the  soil  more  necessary. 


WHOLESALE  SQUIRREL 
POISONING. 


The  work  of  poisoning  squirrels  by  the 
wholesale  has  been  well  demonstrated  on 
the  F.  H.  McKenzie  ranch  of  .5000  acres 
on  the  San  .loaquin  river  in  Fresno 
county.  The  worK  has  been  going  on  for 
a  month  and  is  being  done  by  a  crew  of 
four  Indians,  who  show  more  efRciency  at 
it  than  could  be  expected  from  persons 
not  accustomed  to  the  life  habits  of  the 
squirrels. 

They  travel  in  parallel  lines  about  50 
yards  apart  from  each  other  and  leave  the 
poison  near  every  hole  on  the  ground 
covered,  and  so  effective  is  the  poisoning 
that  according  to  F.  H.  McKenzie,  man- 
ager of  the  ranch,  "the  ground  is  literally 
covered  with  dead  squirrels  where  the 
Indians  have  spread  the  poison.    We  use 


an  ounce  of  strychnine  to  20  pounds  of 
barley  and  the  poison  works  so  quickly 
that  the  squirrels  keel  over  before  they 
can  reach  their  holes. 

"The  buzzards  watch  the  Indians  closely 
and  follow  up  their  tracks  in  the  after- 
noon to  feed  on  the  dead  squirrels  to 
their  fill.  The  poison  in  the  squirrels 
does  not  seem  to  aiTect  the  buzzards,  but 
other  animals  are  endangered  by  the 
poisoned  barley,  and  we  have  noticed 
rats,  mice,  gophers,  and  even  snakes  that 
have  fed  on  them  dead  in  large  quantities. 

"In  the  territory  covered  by  the  In- 
dians the  squirrel  has  been  practically  ex- 
terminated. Going  over  the  ground  we 
have  found  only  two  live  squiriels,  and 
despite  the  continued  efforts  of  the  In 
dians,  these  two  squirrels  have  outwitted 
us." 

The  officials  connected  with  the  work 
Vvish  to  announce,  owing  to  numerous  re- 
ports to  the  contrary,  that  game  birds, 
like  doves  and  quail,  are  seldom,  if  ever, 
jjoisoned  by  the  barley,  as  they  refuse  to 
eat  this  grain.  When  poisoned  wheat  is 
used  they  will  eat  it  and  die,  but  not  the 
barley,  which  is  recommended  as  cheaper 
and  more  effective  than  the  wheat. 


LOOK  OUT  FOR  LESPEDEZA. 


There  is  a  very  energetic  association  of 
lespedeza  seed  growers  actively  engaged 
in  promoting  the  demand  for  their  pro- 
duct by  exciting  the  interest  of  forage 
glowers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  in 
the  plant.  Lespedeza,  or  Japan  clover,  is 
probably  all  that  is  claimed  for  it  in  the 
Gulf  States,  but  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that 
it  is  of  any  value  in  other  i)arts  of  the 
country.  As  for  California,  the  seed  was 
introduced  for  trial  by  the  University  of 
California  about  25  years  ago  and  was 
distributed  for  trial  by  other  growers  at 
that  time.  So  far  as  this  trial  went  the 
plant  seemed  of  very  little  value  as  it 
would  not  grow  in  the  winter  and  perish- 
ed quickly  from  drouth  when  started  after 
the  spring  frosts.  It  would  be  enter- 
l)rising  to  try  it  again  in  parts  of  the 
State  which  are  now  much  more  inter- 
ested in  frost  than  they  were  then,  but 
no  one  should  get  excited  over  current 
reports  of  value  in  the  plant  until  we  are 
surer,  from  small  tests,  that  it  is  worth 
growing.  Californians  are  too  apt  to 
blow  in  money  for  acreages  of  untried 
plants  because  they  read  something  glor- 
ious about  their  behavior  at  distant 
points. 


Seed  Oats 


VVe  hnve  a  few  ciirlondM  of  choice  Cali- 
fornia growu  Red  Texas  Oats  suitable  for 
seed.  Also  have  ehoiee  seed  barley.  Can 
furnish  fancy  recleaned  seed  if  desired. 
Only  carload  trade  solicited. 

Write  us  for  prices  and  samples. 


OIKDAIE  MULING  COMPANY 


OAKDALE 


CALIFORNIA 


EUCALYPTUS 
SEEDS 

In  large  or  small  quantities,  33  species  to 
select  from.  Write  for  free  pamphlet, 
"Eucalyptus  Culture."  It  tells  you  how 
to  sew  the  seed,  raise  the  plants  and 
plant  out  In  the  field.  Also  describes  all 
the  leading  kinds,  gives  their  uses,  etc. 

Trial  packets  15c  each,  4  tor  60c.  Write 
for  prices  in  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

•45  S.  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


QUALITY 

IN 


FUMIGATION  CYANIDE 


IS  THE  IMPORTANT  CONSIDERATION 


The  best  authorities  unanimously  agree  that  for  the  effectual  generation 
of  Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  a  Cyanide  should  not  contain  in  excess  of  1  per  cent 
of  Chloride  of  Sodium  (common  salt).  A  higher  percentage  of  this  ingredient 
materially  reduces  the  available  amount  of  gas  by  the  process  of  decomposi- 
tion. 

It  is  well  worth  your  while  to  verify  this  statement,  and  when  in  doubt  as 
to  the  Sodium  Chloride  content  of  a  Cyanide,  have  a  reputable  chemist  furnish 
you  an  analysis.    It  may  prove  a  good  investment. 

The  Koesslcr  &  Hasslaeher  Chemical  Co.'s  Special  FumlKatlni;  Cyanide  of 
Potassium  08-99  per  cent  and  Cyanide  of  Sodium  128-130  per  cent  is  manufac- 
tured expressly  for  fumigating.  Contains  no  excess  of  chloride  of  sodlnu).  It 
generates  quickly.     Reliable,  Bfflclent,  E}conomlcaI. 


THE  BRAUN  CORPORATION 

SELLING  AGENTS 
363-371  NEW  HIGH  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES 


BULBI^ 


Send  for  our  catalogue  of  Bulbs,  Pansies  and  Sweet 
Peas.    Mailed  Free. 

Tulips  are  gorgeous  flowers.    Try  Morse's  Long  Stem 
Tulips  mixed,  30c  doz.;  (postpaid  35c  doz.);  $2  per  100 
White  Easter  Lilies,  $1.50  doz.    (Postpaid  35c  doz.) 
Auratum — Rubro — Vittatum  Lily — is  shown  above.    It  is  a 

rare  sort.    50c  each. 
Unusual  Anemone  Collections  of  new  and  rare  Anemones 
125  bulbs  for  $1.95.    (Postpaid  for  $2.05) 
"1911  Best"  Bulb  Collection,  a  fine  assortment  ot 
hardy  Bulbs;  136  Bulbsfor  $2. 10.  (Postpaid  $2.  J 
Do  yoa  loTe  Spring  Flowers  ?  < 


123 

MARKET  STREET 


'  ^     J^^  '  SAN  FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA 


Irrigation 
Problems 

The  continual  clennlng-out  of  weedy  ditches  1 
Imt  one  of  the  disagreeable  and  expensive  featurei 
of  old-style  Irrigation  Methods. 

Wli.v  ivaste  time  and  money  In  this  way,  or  In 
costly  exi>erlmentlng,  when  the  ex|iorlcnee  and  ad- 
vice of  Irrigation  K.xperts  Is  .vours  for  the  asking. 

The  "K.  T.  SY.STKIM"  will  solve  this,  and  all  your 
Irrigation  I'roblems.  Just  ask  for  the  <llh  l<:dlllou 
of  our  Brown  Hook  (free). 

THE  KELLAR-THOMASON  MFG.  COMPANY 

1234  EAST  28lh  ST..  LOS  ANGELES.  TAL. 
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—  Electricity. 


Gas  Steam 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Ri  ral  Press  by 
Mr.  C.  R.  Sessions  of  San  Francisco. 


(Continued  From  Page  2i8.) 


The  cost  of  repairs  and  supplies  (oil, 
grease,  waste,  packing,  etc.)  on  a  motor 
are  practically  nothing.  The  wear  and 
tear  on  a  gas  engine,  and  particularly  so 
on  a  steam  plant,  are  considerable.  Re- 
pairs due  to  accidents  and  poor  attend- 
ance cannot  be  taken  account  of.  The 
cost  of  repairs  and  supplies  cannot  be 
estimated  directly,  but  from  engines 
which  have  been  running  some  time  a  fair 
value  can  be  obtained.  For  a  gas  engine 
of  about  50  horse-power  this  cost  is  about 
one-fifth  of  a  cent  per  horse-power  hour. 
For  a  steam  plant  the  supi)lies  amount  to 


PROFESSIONAL 
DIRECTORY 


civil  and  Irrigation  Engineers,  Ajrlcultur&l  En^lnaers, 
Attorneys  of  Patent  Law. 


CONSULT 

YOUR  ENGINEER 

By  methocLs  which  admit  of  a 
po.sitive  check  he  can  always 
figure  out  what  is  best.  There 
is  no  guess  work. 

K  E  R  NS-SESSIONS 

ENGINEERS 

Postal  Telegraph  Bdg.,  San  Francisco 


WILL  YOU  PROFIT  BY  THIS  LESSON? 

The  Boy.s'  Corn  Club  of  one  county  in 
Mississippi  averaged  somctliing  like  71 
bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  while  their 
fathers  averaged  about  18  bushels  on  the 
Hnnie  farms,  the  same  season. 

THE  RE.\SO\f 

The  older  men— praotlt-nl  farinerH — knew 
all  about  growing  corn,  and  would  not 
listen  to  scientific  advice.  The  boys  flidn't 
know,  and  therefore  followed  scientific  di- 
rection. 

THE  MORAI,! 

It  will  pay  you  to  use  the  service  of  an 
experienced  Chemist  and  Soil  Engineer  to 
find  out  the  particular  needs  of  your  par- 
ticular soil  and  crop. 

A  number  of  my  clients  who  followed  di- 
rections have  reported  good  results. 

While  seeking  to  extend  my  knowledge 
of  California  soil  conditions  to  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  them  my  charges 
will  be  below  the  usual  rates  for  the  same 
class  of  work. 

R.  K.  SXOWIJK.X. 
ChemlHt  nn<l  Soil  ICiiKineer, 

S20  StIniHon  HIdK.,  I.oh  AdkoU-h.  Cni. 
PHO.\ES:    Office,  Mnin  022  nnd  .48017. 
KeHldenrp.  2.'I13. 


SOIL  LABORMOIiY 

.Vnalyais  of  Soils,  Agricultural  and  Indus- 
trial Products,  Water,  etc.    Alkali  Recla- 
mation and  Irri{;ation. 

CURTIS  &  TOMPKINS 

Established  1878 
AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 

CHEMISTS 
108  FRONT  STREET,  SAM  FRMICISCO 

SYMMES  &  MEANS 

AQRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS 

Agricultural  Investigations,  Soil  Surveys, 
Irrigation,  Drainage,  Alkali  Reclamation. 

KECHUmCS-  INSTITUTE  BLDO..  SAH  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


C.  A.  BODWELL,  Jr.   Mexican"*  S^Amer. 
IS  Sutter  St,  San  Fr&ncUco       Projects  Handled. 

CIVIL,  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

Specializes  on 

IRRIGATION— DRAINAGE— RECLAMATION 

Neglected  properties  put  on  paying  basis.  -Man- 
agement for  alwent  owners,  or  put  In  shape  to 
■ell.  Acquainted  with  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty values,  soils,  etc.  Surveys  and  subdivisions. 


about  seven-hundredths  of  a  cent  per 
horse-iiower  hour.  The  repairs  are  ex- 
pressed usually  as  a  percentage  of  the 
first  cost,  and  may  be  taken  at  2%  per 
year.  This  is  so  because  a  steam  plant 
wears  out  just  about  as  fast  standing  idle 
as  it  would  running.  The  longer  the  plant 
runs  each  year,  the  less  will  be  the  cost 
per  horse-power  hour.  For  a  50  horse- 
power steam  plant,  running  three  months 
in  the  year  and  ten  hours  a  day,  this  cost 
if.  about  one-fifth  of  a  cent  per  horse- 
power hour. 

SiMir,.\R  Oi  Ti.AY. — The  cost  of  land  occu- 
pied, buildings,  pump  and  pump  acces- 
sories will  be  the  same  very  nearly, 
whether  the  plant  is  a  steam,  gas  or  elec- 
tric one,  so  that  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
parison this  cost  may  be  omitted  from 
what  may  be  called  the  first  cost  of  the 
power  itself.  The  first  cost  must  include, 
besides  the  cost  of  the  machinery,  the 
cost  of  foundations,  transportation,  erect- 
ing, and  of  any  storage  arrangements  or 
pipe  lines  for  fuel  or  pole  line  for  electric 
current.  Of  course  this  can  only  be 
figured  approximately  unless  all  the  con- 
ditions are  known.  However,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  comparison  the  following 
v(ry  rough  costs  may  be  used.  An  oil- 
burning,  compound-condensing  steam 
plant  can  be  completely  installed  in  the 
accessible  part  of  the  State  for  about  $90 
per  horse-power,  and  the  non-condensing 
single  engine  for  about  $70  per  horse 
power.  A  100  horse-power  gas  engine 
plant  set  up  costs  about  $3.")  per  horse 
p.ower,  and  an  electric  motor  costs  in- 
stalled about  $25  per  horse-power,  with 
about  $1000  added  for  each  mile  of  lateral 
pole  line  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  run 
out  to  the  plant  from  the  main  line. 
Sometimes  the  power  company  insists 
upon  charging  a  minimum  rate,  that  is,  a 
certain  amount  per  horse- power  per  month 
whether  the  current  has  been  used  or  not. 
If  there  is  any  chance  that  this  will  be 
collected  because  of  a  break-down  or  be- 
cause there  is  no  necessity  to  irrigate 
during  some  part  of  the  season,  then  this 
charge  should  be  capitalized  at,  say.  6  or 
8%  and  added  to  the  first  cost  of  the 
motor. 

How  TO  Pay  It. — Now  here  is  an  in- 
vestment which  must  be  charged  with  in- 
terest at,  say,  6%  per  year,  and  with  de- 
preciation also,  because  its  value  is  grow- 
ing less  constantly.  It  is  considered  good 
business  to  set  aside  every  year  a  part  of 
the  profit  of  the  crop  so  that  overhauling 
and  replacement  may  be  provided  for. 
An  engine  does  not  have  to  be  so  badly 
worn  that  it  will  not  run  before  it  should 
be  replaced  with  one  of  a  new  design  and 
more  reliable  and  efficient.  Machinery 
suffers  depreciation  when  it  is  not  used. 
A  new  design  or  a  cheaper  method  of  pro- 
duction will  cause  depreciation  in  the  old 
machine.  This  depreciation  is  greatest  in 
a  steam  plant,  less  in  a  gas  engine  plant, 
and  least  in  an  electric  plant.  In  a  steam 
plant  it  has  a  large  value  because  of  the 
necessary  replacement  of  rusted  pipe,  fire 
brick,  etc.  In  the  gas  engine  it  is  caused 
by  wear  and  by  rapid  changes  in  design 
and  a  lowering  price.  Motors  are  fairly 
slandard  (they  have  a  high  second-hand 
value),  and  the  wear  on  a  good  induction 
motor  is  practically  nothing.  A  set  of 
values  for  this  depreciation,  which  is  ex- 
pressed as  a  percentage  of  the  first  cost,  is 
as  follows;  for  irrigating  plants  of  50  to 
150  horse-power,  as  found  in  California, 
steam,  12%;  gas  engine,  10%;  and  electric, 
5<7c  per  year.  Much  difference  of  opinion 
exists  regarding  depreciation  and  many 
disputes  are  caused  by  assigning  percent- 
ages to  different  machinery.  The  above 
values  are  at  best  an  opinion  and  must  be 
considered  as  such. 

Taxes  are  paid  for  as  a  percentage  Of 


part  of  the  real  value  of  the  property. 
The  rate  of  insurance  is  similarly  de- 
termined. About  V/r  of  the  real  value  of 
the  plant  is  a  fair  value  of  the  sum  of 
these  two  items. 

Other  C().n"sii)kr.\tions. — When  a  man 
has  a  steam  plant  or  a  gas  engine  plant 
he  is  independent.  He  must  buy  fuel,  to 
be  sure,  but  fuel  can  be  bought,  and  out- 
side of  a  variation  in  the  price  and  a  de 
la}  in  shipment,  he  is  assured  of  a  fuel 
supply.  He  alone  is  responsible  for  a 
failure  of  his  engines  or  boilers  and  can 
provide  against  such  a  failure.  In  the 
case  of  an  accident  he  can  always  get 
outside  help. 

When  he  has  an  electric  plant  he  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  power  company  for  his 
supply  of  power.  He  is  bound  to  the  com 
pany  for  a  number  of  years  by  a  contract 
which  has  been  perfected  in  the  interest 
of  the  power  company.  His  bill  is  com- 
puted from  the  reading  of  a  meter  which 
he  does  not  understand  and  cannot  con- 
trol. Complaints  of  poor  service  may  and 
may  not  be  listened  to.  Unless  there  is 
comijetition  he  has  no  assurance  that  his 
rate  will  not  be  raised  after  he  has  in- 
stalled his  machinery  and  it  comes  time 
to  renew  his  contract,  unless  he  has  a  re- 
serve steam  or  gas  engine  i)lant.  The 
presence  of  a  high  voltage  transmission 
line  is  always  an  element  of  danger  to 
life.  Through  no  fault  of  his  and  be- 
cause of  some  act  of  God,  as  the  contract 


puts  it,  he  may  have  to  stand  idly  by  and 
suffer  a  serious  loss. 

The  foregoing  is  what  comes  under  the 
item  of  independence.  The  electric  plant 
is,  on  the  whole,  less  trouble,  barring  ac- 
cidents, but  there  is  this  dependence  upon 
some  one  else  which  may  or  may  not  be 
well  placed,  depending  upon  who  thai 
some  one  else  is  and  continues  to  be. 
Many  a  warm  argument  has  taken  place 
when  rival  interests  have  tried  by  this 
item  alone  to  prove  which  power  is  best 
by  vigorously  and  eloquently  drawing 
word  pictures  of  the  luxury  of  the  motor 
and  the  never  ending  worry  of  the  gas 
engine  and  steam  plants  on  the  one  band, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  thrift  and  in 
dei)endence  of  the  gas  engine  farmer  and 
the  misfortune  and  failure  of  the  motor 
fanner  whose  crop  burnt  up  while  he 
stood  helplessly  waiting  for  the  power 
company  to  repair  its  generating  plant 
miles  away.  . 

As  was  said  in  the  beginning  of  this 
article,  such  a  discussion  leads  nowhere, 
and  the  only  way  to  nail  the  thing  down 
"for  keeps"  is  to  figure  out  this  cost  of 
a  horse-power  for  an  hour  for  your  par- 
ticular case,  considering  everything.  Do 
it  yourself,  or  have  some  one  in  whom 
you  have  confidence  do  it  for  you. 

To  make  this  comparison  clear,  a  prac- 
tical exami)le,  showing  how  ,lim  Smith 
worked  it  out,  will  be  given. 

(To  Be  Continued.) 


Next  Year's  Profit! 

Why  not  make  it  larger  than  this  year's  ? 

Now  is  the  time  to  .sow  cover  crops  in  the  deciduous  orchard.  True, 
it  takes  water,  but  have  you  figured  the  co.st  of  water?  In  the  valley 
sections,  you  can  get  water  in  a  short  time.  The  expense  per  acre  in 
most  cases,  "Aill  be  less  than  your  increased  profits  for  next  year. 


If  you  install  a 


DOW  PUMP 


the  cost  for  power  will  not  be  high,  and  furthermore,  it  will  not  increa.se 
from  year  to  year.  Next  season,  and  five  seasons  from  now  you  will  get 
the  .same  amount  of  water  for  the  same  amount  of  power  that  you  do  the 
first  year.  And  in  any  instance  you  will  get  more  water  for  less  money 
than  by  using  other  methods. 
Write  today  for  a  copy  of 

AGRICULTURAL  PUMPS. 

n  is  free,  and  may  be  hetpful  to  you  ivhen  ptanniug  your  irrigation  system. 

GEO.  E.  DOW  PUMPING  ENGINE  CO. 

233  S.  Los  Aogeles  Street 
Los  Angeles 


412  Sheldon  Building 
San  Francisco 


For  Deep  Well  Pumping  use  the  DOW  HON-PULSATING  PUMP 


Pateated  Antomatlc  Water  Balaacr 
Irrlgatloa  Pomp,  dlreot-coanected 
to  electric  motort  arlf-operatliiKi 
Ideal  I  will  re«nlrc  a*  attentloa. 


The  New  Way 

This  Is  the  modern  way  of  Irrigating  anil 
the  one  that  gives  the  least  trouble. 

Turn  on  the  switch,  and  the  pump  doeK 
the  rest. 

You  can  operate  the  switch  from  the  house. 
Write  for  Catalog. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS 

Incorporated 
3S7-S61  MAEKET  ST.,  SAN  FBANCISGO 


212  N.  Los  Angeles  St.. 
Los  Angeles. 


Woiks: 
Carlton  Slallon, 

W.  Berkeley.  Cal. 
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PARAPLEGIA  IN  NEW-BORN 
FOALS  AND  CALVES. 

At  tlie  recent  meeting  of  the  California 
State  Veterinary  Association  in  San 
Francisco  the  dangers  resulting  from  a 
too  generous  feeding  of  brood  mares  and 
dairy  cows  was  brought  up  effectively  by 
Dr.  F.  H.  McNair  of  Berkeley  in  a  paper 
on  "Paraflegia  in  New-Born  Foals,"  and 
by  other  veterinarians  in  the  discussion 
that  followed.  This  disease  is  more  com- 
mon than  it  should  be  in  this  State,  espe- 
cially in  alfalfa  growing  sections,  and 
claims  occasionally  very  valuable  colts 
and  calves.  It  results  almost  entirely 
from  a  misplaced  generosity  in  feeding, 
where  the  prospective  dam  gets  hog  fat 
on  a  rich  nitrogenous  diet  and  too  little 
exercise  to  work  the  fat  off  or  to  make  it 
solid  instead  of  flabby. 

The  disease  is  caused  by  the  digestive 
tract  being  stopped  up  with  hard  matter 
even  before  the  new-born  animal  is  able 
to  suckle  the  dam,  and  soon  results  in  a 
paralysis  of  the  hind  quarters  and  then 
death.  These  symptoms  in  a  young  ani- 
mal dropped  from  a  soft-fat  dam  show 
that  the  new-born  animal  is  suffering 
from  this  disease. 

Treatment. — If  the  animal  is  too  valu- 
able to  lose,  a  veterinary  should  be  called 
in,  but  if  the  owner  still  wants  to  save 
it  and  does  not  want  to  go  to  this  expense 
he  can  sometimes  apply  the  treatment  suc- 
cessfully himself. 

Since  the  trouble  results  from  a  stop 
page  of  the  bowels,  the  thing  to  do  is  to 
loosen  them  up.  This  is  best  done  by  in- 
jecting a  quart  or  two,  all  that  can  well 
be  applied,  of  very  soapy  water  into  the 
rectum.  The  material  causing  the  stop- 
page is  then  attacked  from  the  other  side 
by  causing  the  colt  or  calf  to  swallow  a 
pint  or  so  of  linseed  or  other  oil.  This 
will  cause  the  bowels  to  move  and  save 
the  animal,  leaving  no  serious  effects  of 
the  attack. 

The  paraflegia,  or  paralytic  symptoms, 
are  caused  by  impurities  forced  into  the 
blood  through  the  stoppage  of  the  bowels, 
and  occurs  frequently  with  mature  ani- 
mals, especially  when  accompanied  by 
constipation  and  where  there  is  too  much 
fat  and  too  little  work,  and  the  same 
treatment  is  applied. 

ExcEPTiON.s. — Exceptions  to  this  have 
been  found  by  several  veterinaries  in  the 
San  Joaquin,  in  times  when  there  have 
been  many  dead  grasshoppers  in  the  pas- 
ture of  dairy  cows.  A  number  of  cows 
showed  the  typical  paralysis  of  the  hind 
quarters,  but  the  cause  of  the  same  was 
poison  in  the  feed  from  the  dead  grass- 
hoppers and  not  from  constipation  or  any 
other  obstruction  in  the  bowels. 

In  this  case  treatment  with  soajjy 
water  and  oil  was  not  effective  and  ^^nly 
the  application  of  a  strong  stimulant, 
like  an  injection  of  strychnine,  was 
effective  in  saving  the  cows. 

In  the  same  way  injections  of  strych 
nine  or  other  application  of  stimulants 
are  required  when  paralysis  develops 
through  poisoning. 


SEPARATOR  HOUSE. 


C.  A.  Pears,  dairy  inspector  in  Tulare 
county,  has  given  the  following  materials 
a-i  being  all  that  are  necessary  to  build 
a  cheap  separator  house  at  dairies,  in 
order  to  comply  fully  with  the  State  dairy 
Itiw:     .5  pieces  1x3x16;  5  pieces  1x3x20; 

3  pieces  1x3x12;  1  piece  2x4x16;  1  piece 
2x4x12;  3  pieces  2x3x10;  5  pieces  1x12x12; 

4  pieces  1x12x14;  4  pieces  1x12x16;  2 
pieces  1x6x16;  all  surfaced  on  one  side; 
150  shakes  or  1000  shingles;  2  sacks  ce- 
ment; 16  feet  of  24-inch,  screen;  33^;  feet 
of  18-inch  screen.  A  separator  house  6x8 
feet  in  size  was  built  by  A.  A.  Jenkins 
of  the  county  from  the  above  material, 
which  cost  $16,  labor  being  extra. 


SAVE  YOUR  TIME  water  and  grading 

BY    IRRIGAXIIMG   WITH  AMERICAN 

SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 


The  PIPE  RECOIMMENDBD  BY  ALL,  USERS.  It  is  the  ONLY  SCIENTIFICALLY  CONSTRUCTED  SURFACE  IRRI- 
GATION PIPE  on  the  market.  THERE'S  NO  ROUND  SEAMS  TO  LEAK,  retard  the  flow  of  water  or  weaken  the  pipe. 
Thi.s  pipe  is  easily  handled  and  cheaper  than  flumes.  It  will  last  a  lifetime.  For  irrigating  alfalfa  it  is  the  onlv 
pipe  to  use.  We  make  RIVETED  PIPE  AND  TANKS.  Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  also  SPECIAL  IRRIGATION 
FOLDER  which  may  mean  much  to  you. 

American  Steel  F*lpe  &Tank  Co.,  General  Oilices  342-43  Pacilic  Electric  BIdg.,  I_,os  Angeles,  Cal. 


Gasoline 

Kerosene 

Distillate 


HART-PARR  CO. 

TRACTION  ENGINES 

The  modern  farm  horse — makes  plowing,  harvesting, 
hauling,  good  road  construction,  threshing,  a  problem 
readily  solved  and  inexpensive  as  well. 

Every  machine  is  thoroughly  tested  and  carries  the 
manufacturer's  guarantee. 

Expenses  are  much  less  than  that  of  a  steam  tractor. 

It  is  no  experiment  with  a  Hart-Parr  Engine — hun- 
dreds are  in  satisfactory  operation  in  Coast  States. 


Simple,  Durable  and  Solid  in  Construction— Easy  to  Run  and  Always  Ready. 
Gasoline,  Kerosene,  or  No.  1  Distillate  is  Used  For  Power.   Oil  Cooled. 


Wrtt:  for  Cutalogue  and  Prices,  or  call  If  convenient  and  see  demonstration. 

J.  E.  SLOAN,  General  Agent 


PALO  ALTO,  CALIFORNIA 


Phone  78 


511  Alma  Street 


"Syndicate  Sixes"  l^OIieV 


are  among  the  best  securities  buyable 
today  —  they  are  backed  by  over 
$20,000,000  worth  of  assets,  chiefly 
real  estate.  Interest  paid  by  check 
semi-annually  or  quarterly. 


The  backbone  of  all  investments- 
all  securities — is  real  estate. 


of 


We  have  just  issued  some  booklets 
that  we  know  will  interest  you. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  send  them 
to  you  if  you  want  them. 

Realty  Syndicate 


IS 

Worth 


1242  Broadway 


Oakland,  Cal- 


WHAT  TO  DO  AGAINST  TUBER- 
CULOUS MILK. 


To  the  Editor:  I  should  like  very 
much  to  know  what  could  be  done  with 
a  dairy  where  cows  are  dyins  with  tuber- 
culosis and  the  owner  knows  it,  but  is 
selling  the  milk  to  families  and  hotels. 

A  SUB.SCIUBEU. 

The  case  should  be  reported  to  F.  W. 
Andreasen,  Secretary  of  the  State  Dairy 
Bureau,  at  San  Francisco,  for  investiga- 
tion by  an  inspector.  If  conditions  are 
found  as  represented,  the  sale  of  milk 
will  be  prevented,  as  it  is  contrary  to 
State  law  to  sell  milk  from  sick  cows. 

County  boards  of  health  have  also  au- 
thority to  prevent  the  sale  of  such  milk 
in  the  county,  on  the  ground  that  this 
is  a  menace  to  the  public  health. 


Save  Money  By  Buying 
This  Good 
Second-Hand  Pipe 

We  can  supply  you  with  any 
Blze  and  quantity  of  Standard 
Pipe  or  Casinn— all  new  threads 
and  couplings— all  stock  guar- 
anteed first  class. 
If  thiokiDK  of  boyinf  any  kind  of  pipe, 
your  best  intcrefts  will  be  leired  hy  writinf 
at  for  prices  end  particulars. 

Pacific  Pipe  Co..  Main  and  Howard  Sis.,  San  Francisco 


REDWOOD  TANKS 


1  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  If  1  had  agents  to 
sell  my  product  It  would  mean  that  1  must  add  to  my 
price  as  much  as  the  agents'  ccnimlsslcn  would  be.  My  lumber  Is  brought 
direct  from  the  forest.  I^atest  Improved  mschlnery.  Up-to-date  methods. 
Redwood  Tanks,  Picking  Boxes,  I'each  Koxes,  Drying  Trays,  Egg  Cases.  A 
tank  6  ft.  diameter,  2y,  ft.  deep,  $7.50.  A  tank  6  ft.  diameter,  2%  ft.  deep,  J10.60. 
I.>ai ge  stcck  of  tanks  of  various  sizes  In  stock.  Anything  made  to  order  on 
short  notice.  Spraying  tanks.  UrapeStakes. 

R.  F.  WILSON,  447  W.  Main  St.,  Stockton.  Cal. 
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Sheep  on  the  Small  Farm. 


Written  lor  the  Pa(11-ic  Ki hai,  Pkkss 
By  Mr.  I).  J.  Whitmvy. 

Tlie  keeping  of  a  few  shee))  on  the 
sniall  ranch  has  been  neglected  to  a  great 
extent  in  this  State,  bnt  is  bound  to  be 
01'  more  and  more  imijortance  as  time 
goes  on  and  farming  is  conducted  on  a 
more  intensive  scale.  I.arge  ranching  for 
wheat,  fniit,  and  everything  else  has  been 
the  rule,  and  sheep  raising  has  been  done 
on  a  large  scale,  too,  or,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  only  on  the  large  ranches. 

Successful  sheep  raising  on  a  small 
scale  is  often  thotight  to  be  impossible 
O!-  inadvisable  in  this  Slate,  but  that  it 
will  finally  be  done  seems  evident  from 
the  fact  that  in  England,  a  country  of 
small  farms,  have  been  developed  the 
greatest  number  and  some  of  the  best 
bleeds  of  sheep  that  are  known,  and  here 
in  California  the  climate  and  soil  have 
pioved  fully  as  suitable  as  those  of  Eng- 
land for  producing  all  kinds  of  stock, 
sheep  included.  Probably  no  better  ani- 
mals in  the  world  can  be  found  than  on 
many  of  the  stock  farms  in  Yolo  county, 
for  instance,  and  this  success  could  be 
<lui>licated  with  proper  care  in  almost  any 
other  part  of  the  State,  and  with  such 
suitable  conditions  as  these  there  is  no 
reason  why  sheep  should  not  be  as  i)rofit- 
able  on  the  small  ranch  as  they  are  any- 
where. 

V.\RiKTiEs  Raiski). — The  two  main  breeds 
of  sheep  raised  in  this  State  are  Merinos 
and  Shropshires.  The  Merinos,  however, 
are  more  of  a  range  breed  than  the 
Shropshires  and  cut  less  figure  on  the 
small  ranch.  They  produce  a  longer, 
heavier,  and  finer  grade  of  wool  than 
other  breeds,  but  are  not  as  large  nor  as 
valuable  for  mutton.  The  Shropshires  are 
also  hardier  than  the  Merinos,  especially 
v.here  there  is  much  mud  in  winter,  and 
are  more  prolific,  very  frequently  pro 
ducing  two  lambs  at  a  birth,  while  the 
Merinos  seldom  produce  more  than  one. 

Other  breeds  of  sheep  closely  resembling 
the  Shropshires  may  be  raised  in  their 
stead,  and  the  Shropshires  are  only 
named  as  the  most  common  mutton  breed 
h(  re  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  discred 
itaig  any  other  breeds.  Other  and  some- 
what similar  breeds  are  the  Southdowns, 
Hampshire,  and  Oxford-downs,  Lincolns, 
Cotswolds ,  and  Dorset  Horns.  Nearly 
every  kind  of  sheep  named  has  some  fea 
ture  in  which  it  surpasses  the  others, 
but  may  be  inferior  in  many  others.  All 
are  heavier  than  the  Merino  breeds,  but 
have  coaser  wool  and  less  of  it. 

SuKEP  P.\Y  TvvicK. — While  hogs  and  beef 
cattle  usually  bring  direct  financial  re 
turns  to  their  owners  only  in  one  way, 
and  that  is  from  their  sale  for  meat,  sheep 
pay  twice,  first  by  the  wool  they  produce, 
and  second  with  the  mutton  or  Iamb. 
The  indirect  benefits  are  also  numerous, 
so  that  it  is  a  common  proverb  that  "the 
sheep  has  a  golden  hoof." 

In  this  State  sheep  are  sheared  twice 
a  year,  first  in  the  spring  and  second  in 
the  fall.  From  a  fair  Shropshire  the 
fleece  at  the  spring  clip  will  weigh  from 
5  to  8  pounds,  and  the  fall  fleece  from 
4  to  5  pounds.  The  present  quoted  prices 
for  these  are  16  and  17  cents  for  spring 
wool,  and  8  and  9  cents  for  fall  wool, 
which  may  be  considered  typical  of  the 
way  prices  run.  In  other  words,  the  wool 
from  a  mature  shee])  will  be  worth  from 
$;  to  $1.25,  and  from  a  well-bred  animal 
considerably  more  This  is  obtained 
from  breeding  animals,  which  with  other 
slock  bring  no  returns  except  their  off- 
spring, and  makes  almost  clear  profit. 

The  unwashed  Merino  wool  is  much 
heavier,  but  sells  for  a  little  less  per 
pound,  owing  to  the  large  amount  of  oil 
and  dirt  that  it  contains. 


SPKi.Nd  L.\Mns. — In  the  best  agricultural 
regions  of  this  State  the  most  profit  from 
sheep  will  always  come  from  the  sale  of 
spring  lambs,  rather  than  from  the  wool 
or  from  the  yearlings  raised  for  mutton. 
Much  of  the  lamb  sold  in  our  markets 
conies  from  Nevada,  and  th'fe  best  prices 
are  obtained  before  the  Nevada  lambs  ar- 
rive here.  The  Merino  lambs  from  the 
Nevada  or  California  ranges  may  be 
dropped  at  the  same  time  as  the  Shrop 
shires,  but  owing  to  breed,  less  care  and 
colder  climate,  cannot  be  marketed  until 
much  later  than  the  Shropshire  lambs. 

The  i)rices  for  lambs  to  the  packer  run 
about  5  and  5V4  cents  in  summer  to  a 
cent  above  that  in  winter  and  about  6',j 
to  7  cents  in  the  early  spring,  live  weight. 
This  will  make  a  difference  of  50  cents 
to  $2  per  animal  in  favor  of  the  early 
Shropshire  lamb  over  the  later  Merino. 
Ewes  bring  from  3'o  to  4'._.  cents,  accord 
ing  to  the  season,  and  wethers  run  from 
4  to  5  cents,  all  the  above  figures  being 
within  extreme  prices  that  may  occasion- 
ally be  met.  'When  killed  for  home  use. 
both  lambs  and  mature  sheep  are,  of 
ci'Urse,  worth  much  more  than  these  fig- 
ures, and  not  a  little  of  the  value  of 
sheep  on  the  ranch  should  be  for  the 
lamb  and  mutton  furnished  for  home 
consumption.  In  fact,  if  only  a  very  few 
are  kei)t.  perhajjs  none  ever  need  to  be 
sold. 

TiiK  iNDiKKi  r  Bk.nekits. — Que  of  the 
greatest  indirect  benefits  from  a  small 
flock  of  sheep  is  in  the  fertilizer  they 
furnish.  No  soil  can  retain  its  fertility 
without  either  i)lenty  of  manure  or  the 
ai'plication  of  commercial  fertilizers,  and 
there  is  no  animal  that  is  better  than 
the  sheep  in  turning  roughage  into  valu- 
able manure  and  distributing  it  at  the 
same  time.  Sheep  are  also  the  best  weed 
killers  that  can  be  secured,  destroying 
the  weeds  as  fast  as  they  can  be  killed 
by  ordinary  cultivation  and  getting  at 
them  in  places  where  a  cultivator  could 
not  be  used. 

The  hog  is  a  valuable  animal  in  turn- 
ing many  waste  i)roducts  into  meat,  but 
sheep  are  still  better  in  this  way,  since 
they  will  eat  stubble  and  other  dry  food 
that  hogs  and  other  animals  would  pass 
by  or  be  unable  to  get  any  good  from. 
Thus  much  dry  food  and  weeds  that  would 
otherwise  be  plowed  under  or  burned,  and 
iii  either  case  be  of  little  value  to  the 
land,  can  be  eaten  by  sheep  and  either 
changed  into  valuable  mutton  or  wool  or 
returned  to  the  land  in  the  form  of  a 
very  available  fertilizer. 

It  is  also  claimed  that  fleas  disappear 
wherever  sheep  are  kept,  as  they  get  into 
the  wool  and  either  are  killed  by  the  oil 
there  or  leave  for  parts  unknown.  The 
sheep  is  also  a  clean  animal,  and  while 
hogs  are  wallowing  in  every  available 
mud  hole,  the  sheep  cean  things  up  that 
are  fit  to  eat  and  make  less  rather  than 
more  dirt. 

Where  Tiiey  Siioi  id  Be  Kki't.  —  On 
grain  ranches  where  there  is  plenty  of 
stubble  and  summer  fallow  land  to  take 
the  weeds  off  of,  sheep  are  at  their  best 
and  are  almost  universally  kept.  Other 
wise  the  small  ranch  where  diversified 
farming  is  practiced  and  waste  products 
of  many  kinds  are  often  provided,  is  an 
ideal  location.  Where  all  the  land  is 
planted  to  orchard,  there  is  no  pasture 
to  speak  of.  and  all  waste  comes  at  one 
time  of  the  year,  hogs  would  be  more  suit 
able,  but  with  a  good  location  and  good 
care,  sheep  should  prove  their  right  to 
the  claim  of  having   "a  golden  hoof." 


Two  mules  of  Cad  Houghton  of  Porter 
ville,  weighing  nearly  1600  each,  were  sold 
for  $600  recently  to  Jay  Brown  of  Piano 
Tulare  county. 


CHOICE      CHEAP  CONCENTR/\JED 

MODESTO  ALFALFA  MEAL 

FOR 

CATTLE    POULTRY  SWINE 

FOR  PRICES  SEE  OR  WRITE 

THE  GRANGE  CO.,  Modesto,  Cai 


FOR  SALE: 
100  Short -Horn  Bulls 

Sired  by  grandsons  of  King  Edward, 
HlUcrest  Hero,  Choice  Goods  ami 

other  pri/.e-wiiiniiig  lUills. 

A.LSO 

300  Blacow  Robert  Glide 
French  Merino  Rams 


KinK  Lancaster,  Grand  Champion  Bull, 
CalKornia  State  Fair.  19D9-1910-1911. 

The  only  Bull  three  time* 
(irand  Champion  at  the  Fair. 


Single  or  carload  lots.     For  further 
])articiilars  write 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Davis,  Cal. 


HENRY  WHEAXLEY 

SALVADOR  STOCK  FARM,  NAPA, 

IMPORTER  and  BREEDER  of  SHIRES 

Mr.  Wheatley  is  at  present  in  England  buying  Shire  stallions.  He  will 
spare  neither  trouble  nor  expense  in  getting  together  the  liest  lot  of  Shires 
ever  imported  into  California. 

If  you  are  interested  please  send  in  your  name  and  you  will  be  notified 
when  they  arrive. 

HENRY  WHEATLEY 


Cows  Give  262  lbs.  More  Milk  Dally 

After  substituting  a  part  of  their  regular  feed  with  Pr.)tein:i.  srys 
a  leading  dairyman,       Unequalled  for  Cows. 
Calves  and  Poultry,  and  fed  at  a 
comparative  low  cost. 


46%PR0TEIN-I0%FAT 


Proteina  is  cnceniratod  from  the  Soy 
Bean  and  contains  33<  more  Protein, 
he  U.  S.  Agricultural  Dept.  says:  "A  bushel  of  Soy  beans  is  at 
least  twice  as  valuable  for  feed  as  a  bushel  of  com."  Q  Poultry 
MEN  FIND  Proteina  better  than  Pkee  Scraps  for  layinc. 
^H^N.q.    Write  forsiirneJ  letters  from  P<.ultr.vnifn  an<l  Dairymen.  / 


SOLD  BY  DEALERS  on  PACIFIC  OIL  MILL5.5EATTL 


PENNANT  I^AIRY 


DIEPENBROCK 
RANCH 


r 


LIVE  STOCK  IMPORTERS 


p.  O.  Box  746 


RIVERSIDE  ROAD,  SACRAMENTO.  CAL. 

Phone  :  Suburban  72x3 


ASK   YOUK  DEALER  FOR 

EL  DORADO  COCOA.NUT  OIL  CAKE 

FOR 

CHICKENIS    AND    IVflL^K  COWS 

Cheapest  h  ood  In  the  Market  to-day.     If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it, 

ADDREMS 

EL   DORADO   OIL  WORKS 

149  CALIFORNIA  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


October  7,  1911 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 


29". 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 

N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Locketord,  Cal..  are 
offering  i  egistered  Jersey  bulls  and  bull 
calves  of  the  choicest  Island  and  Ameri- 
can breeding,  from  prize  winners  and 
big  producers;  also  a  carload  of  un- 
registered Jersey  cows,  and  a  car  of 
Jersey  heifers,  unregistered. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns;  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  i.  O.  Box  321 
Petaluma,  Cal. 

FOR  SALE  —  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN 
bulls,  from  10  to  24  months  old.  M.  E. 
Sherman,  Minnewawa  Stock  Farm,  Fres- 
no, Cal. 

PURE-BREU  SHORT-HORNS,  Poland- 
China  hogs,  and  Shropshire  sheep.  Rose- 
lawn  Stock  Farm,  Woodland,  Cal. 

KIMON-NBWMAN  CO..  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Man- 
ager. Newman.  Cal. 

A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS.  Woodland.  Cal.— 
Importers  and  breeders  registered  Hol- 
steins. 


REGISTERED  ANGORA  BUCKS— Price 
reasonable.  Romer  Vista  Stock  Farm, 
Ukiah. 

STEVENSON  &  WAGNER.  Newman.  Cal.— 
Holstein - Fresian  bulls,  heifers  for  sale. 


SWINE 


FOUR  OAKS  STOCK  CO.,  breeders  of 
Berkshire  and  Hampshire  hogs  and  Im- 
porter Hampshire  Down  sheep.  Wood- 
land, Cal. 

POLAND  CHINA  HOGS;  Barred  Rocks  and 
Black  Minorca  poultry;  young  stock  and 
eggs  for  sale.  M.  Bassett,  Hanford.  Cal. 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co. 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 

G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  alst 
Short-horns. 

BERKSHIRES — Head  Boar  KENNETT. 
Locust  Grove  Farm,  Ripon,  Cal. 

KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Poland- 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS 
Both  sexes.    C.  A.  Stowe.  Stockton,  Cal 

STUDARUS  &  CUNNINGHAM,  Mills,  Cal 
Registered  O.  I.  C.  swine. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  Nlles,  Cal 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 


ALFALFA 
DAIRYING 
HOQ  RAISING 

LITTLE  IRRIGATED  FARMS 

In  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 
Uich,  sandy  loam  soil.  Brings 
quick  returns.  First  buyers 
('alllornia  farmers.  2000  acres 
sold  in  five  months.  Some  of 
the  land  already  under  culti- 
vation. 


Write  today 
booklet. 


for  illustrated 


MERCED  COLONIES 


(Send  this  to  us) 


CO-OPERATIVE  LAND  &  TRUST  CO. 

"Lands  that  produce  wealth" 
595  Market  St.,  Smi  Francisco 

(Pleate  kdcI  me  liteMhire  on  Merced  Colony  No.  2) 


NAME  

ADDRESS. 


Underground  Silos. 


Cutter's  Antlirax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 


are  griven  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  oi 
California  stoclunen  because  they  irlve 
better  result*  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  oui 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

?.  0.  Box  257,  BERKELEr.  CAL. 

Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  in  37  FIRST  STRBBT.  SAN  FRANCISCO 
DA  DRD  Blake,  MoOltt  &  Towne,  Lob  Angeles 
r       CIV  Blake,  UcFall  *  Co.,  P«rtland,  Ore 


There  is  some  current  discussion  about 
putting  silos  in  thie  ground  instead  of  in 
tlie  air  and  it  is  interesting  to  remember 
tliat  ttie  first  silo  was  a  pit  or  hole  in  the 
ground  as  the  French  word  "silo"  signi 
fles.  In  1876  the  first  account  of  such  a 
way  of  preserving  forage  was  printed  in 
the  Pacific  Ri  kai,  Pkk.ss — a  translation 
for  the  French  by  the  late  Mr.  Felix  Gil 
let  of  Nevada  City. 

A  QiESTio.N.  —  A  correspondent  of 
Hoard's  Dairyman  wiites  to  that  journal 
from  I.,ouisiana  as  follows:"  "Why  is  an 
overground  silo  better  than  an  under- 
ground one,  taking  into  consideration 
that  a  silo  14  by  30  underground  will 
cost  approximately  $75  when  the  same 
one  on  top  ground  will  cost  $300. 

I  started  to  experiment  with  one  iindei 
the  ground,  and  I  was  advised  by  dif- 
ferent authorities  that  the  gases  would 
form  in  same  when  the  silo  got  nearly 
empty  would  make  it  exceedingly  dan- 
gerous for  a  human  to  go  into  it.  As  you 
have  had  experience  in  this  will  you  kind- 
ly advise  me  on  that  phase  of  the  i)roposi- 
tion. 

My  argument  in  favor  of  the  under 
ground  silo  in  the  South  is  this:  We 
have  cheaper  labor  than  our  bretheren  in 
the  North,  and  consequently  the  cost  of 
getting  the  silage  out  of  the  silo  is  not 
as  great;  and  the  interest  on  the  dif 
ference  in  amounts  invested  in  under- 
ground and  overground  silos,  blowers,  etc.. 
would  more  than  offset  the  extra  labor 
attached  to  the  underground  proposition." 

A  Reply. — The  editor  of  the  above  jour 
nal  replies  as  follows:  "There  are  some 
underground  silos  in  this  country,  and  so 
far  as  we  know,  are  giving  excellent  satis 
faction.  About  the  only  objection  to  an 
underground  silo  is  the  difficulty  in  re- 
moving the  silage.  One  of  our  correspond- 
ents, Mr.  William  Goodrich  of  Iowa,  has 
an  underground  silo  and  he  uses  a  gaso- 
line engine  for  elevating  his  silage. 

When  the  silo  is  first  filled,  fermenta- 
tion begins  immediately  and  carbon-di- 
oxide, a  very  poisonous  gas,  is  produced. 
After  the  process  of  fermentation  has 
ceased,  there  is  no  further  danger  of  this 
gas. 

The  customary  way  of  filling  an  undei' 
ground  silo,  is  to  start  the  machinery, 
and  let  it  run  from  15  to  30  minutes  be- 
fore any  one  enters  the  pit.  To  be  sure 
that  there  is  no  carbon-dioxide  left  to 
endanger  life,  it  is  well  to  lower  a  lighted 
lantern  into  the  silo.  If  the  flame  con- 
tinues to  burn,  there  is  suflScient  oxygen 
to  sustain  life,  and  the  silo  may  be  en 
tered." 

[We  wonder  why  no  mention  is  made 
of  the  silo  filling  with  water  which  would 
destroy  the  contents. — Editor.  | 


DAIRY  NOTES. 


The  proposition  of  establishing  a  milk 
condensary  at  Chico,  Butte  county,  is 
being  developed  by  E.  P.  Stevens,  and  a 
meeting  of  dairymen  and  business  men  of 
the  place  has  been  called. 

A  new  creamery  is  being  established  at 
Anderson,  Shasta  county,  by  .1.  P.  Grimes, 
formei  ly  of  Reading.  Pa. 

J.  M.  Central  of  Sutter  county  is  erect 
ing  a  dairy  barn  on  his  ranch  that  will 
have  a  quarter  acre  floor  space. 

The  Central  Creamery  of  Oakland  has 
secured  300  acres  of  land  at  Brentwood 
Contra  Costa  county,  for  use  as  a  dairy. 
Water  will  be  brought  on  the  land  and 
other  steps  taken  to  develop  it. 

C.  F.  Daniells  of  Hughson,  Tulare 
county,  has  installed  several  milking  ma 
chines  in  his  barn.  C.  A.  Zimmerman  of 
the  same  place  has  ordered  three  for  his 
ranch. 

The  Tulare  County  Dairy  Association 


will  meet  in  Porterville  October  16  to  dis- 
cuss dairy  improvement.  Persons  inter- 
ested in  the  association  are  intending  to 
start  a  local  dairy  paper. 

The  H.  F.  Davis  Creamery  of  El  Centro 
i.s  obtaining  reduced  temperatures  during 
the  summer  months  by  having  a  water 
cooling  tower  erected  on  the  roof  of  the 
creamery  building.  The  water  falls  in  a 
si.ray  for  ten  feet  and  by  evaporation  is 
Sf  veral  degrees  cooler  than  it  would  other- 
wise be  when  it  reaches  the  inside  of  the 
creamery. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 


W.  H.  Chism  of  Sutter  county  is  using 
a  ijower  machine  in  his  sheep  shearing 
tl;is  fall.  The  machine  is  run  by  gasoline 
ai:d  keeps  eight  clippers  going.  With  it 
aljout  1000  sheep  can  be  handled  per  day 
with  as  good  or  better  results  than  with 
hnnd  shearing.  Other  large  sheepmen  are 
also  using  machines  of  various  kinds  in- 
stead of  hand  shears. 

A  site  has  been  purchased  in  Red  Bluff 
'or  the  new  wool  scouring  plant  to  be 
elected  by  sheepmen  of  the  northern 
'ounties.  The  company  will  be  a  co- 
operative concern  and  make  it  possible  to 
sell  scoured  wool  rather  than  the  wool  in 
its  original  condition.  The  building,  in- 
cluding warehouse,  will  be  150  feet  square. 

Several  cattle  which  were  thought  to 
have  died  from  rabies  at  Bars.tow,  Fresno 
?ounty,  ha/e  been  found  to  have  suffered 
from  influenza.  This  disease  has  afflicted 
a  number  of  animals  in  the  country  re- 
'•ently  and  several  times  has  been  mis- 
taken for  rabies. 

The  annual  roundup  at  Fort  Bidwell, 
Modoc  county,  is  going  on,  about  50  cow- 
boys being  required  for  the  work.  The 
roundup  lasts  two  weeks. 

The  new  registration  board  that  will 
attend  to  the  listing  of  the  stallions  in  the 
State  as  provided  in  the  new  stallion  law 
has  been  organized.  H.  L.  Scott,  presi- 
dent of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 
was  chosen  president  of  the  Stallion  Reg- 
istration Board,  while  the  present  secre- 
tiiry  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  will  act 
as  secretary  of  the  new  organization. 

Word  has  been  received  that  the  Gibson 
herd  of  Short-horns  of  Woodland  has 
taken  a  large  number  of  awards  at  the 
Oregon  State  Fair  recently  held  at  Salem. 
The  animals  will  be  shown  at  several 
fairs  in  Washington  before  returning 
home.  Other  exhibitors  from  this  State 
also  were  well  represented  in  the  awards. 

J.  F.  Weaver  of  Mesquite  Lake,  Im- 
perial county,  will  receive  a  carload  of 
thoroughbred  Berkshires  from  the  East 
soon. 

The  600  head  of  horses,  mules  and  cattle 
on  the  Cone  ranch  in  Tehama  are  to  be 
sold  off  Monday  at  the  ranch  headquar- 
ters. 


READY 

Q_  EMERGENCIES. 

LINIMENT 

SHOULD  BE IH EVERY  HOME 
ASA  SAFC  -  GUARD  AOAIHSr 
SORB  THROAT.  SWCLLINGS, 

 SPRAINS.  RHEUMATISM. 

NEURALGIA.  STIFF  JOINTS,  LAMiNESS. 
STOMACH  CRAMPS,  DIARRHOEA  .  Etc. 

THE  STOCKMAN '5  STAND  BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


SAVE 
THE  DIFFERENCE 

Ask  yourself  why  cheap  and  Interior 
cream  separators  are  being  discarded  lor 

SHARPLES 

Tubular  Cream  Separators 

Thf  purchase  price  of  inferior  separators  is  only 
the  bciiinning  of  continual  expense.  Owners  of  such 
separHtors  have  lost  cream  and  paid  for  repairs  until 
they  were  sick  of  the  sight  of  their  Inferior  machines. 
We  are  telline  you  just  what  these  people  frankly 
tell  us  every  day  in  explaining  why  they  discard 
their  cheap  machines  for  Tubulars. 
They  tried  to  save  a  little  difference  In  purchase 
price.  But  they 
found  they  lost 
a  big  differ- 
ence every 
year  in  profits. 
They  finally 
got  the  Tubu- 
lar and  now 
save  this  dif- 
ference in  pro- 
fits every 
year. 


All 
There 

Is 

To 
Dairy 
Tubular 
Bowls 


Consider  these  facta. 
Act  wisely.  Don't  do  what 
others   regret   they  did. 
You  will  finally  have  a  Tubular— so  get  It  now. 

Remember  that  Dairy  Tubulars  have  twice  the 
skimming  force  of  others,  skim  faster  and  twice  as 
clean,  contain  no  disks,  wear  a  lifetime,  are  guar- 
anteed forever  by  America's  oldest  and  world's  big- 
gest separator  concern. 

You  can  arrange  with  our  local  representative  for 
a  thorough,  free  trial  of  The  World's  Best  without 
one  cent  of 
expense. 
Other  sepa- 
ratorstaken 
inexchange. 
Write  for 
catalog  131. 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO, 

WKST  niENTKIC.  I»A. 
ChlcBK*,  III.,  Han  FraiiclMco.  t'al.,  Portland,  Ore. 
 Toronto,  Can.,    Winnipeg,  Can. 


30 
yr6 


PERCHERONS 


AND 


BELGIANS 


Los  Altos  Stock  Farm,  established 
for  breeding  with  a  choice  selection  of 
pure-bred,  imported,  registered  stal- 
lions and  mares  with  pedigrees  run- 
ning into  the  best  blood  lines.  All  of 
the  big  draft  type,  first  class  in  every 
way.  Some  of  the  stallions  and  mares 
reach  a  ton  in  weight. 

Now  ready  for  sale,  a  few  selected, 
coming  three-year-old  and  one  coming 
four-year-old  stallions.  All  registered. 
These  colts  are  fine  in  conformation, 
size,  bone,  and  disposition,  and  give 
great  promise.  They  can  be  sec^n  at 
the  barn  near  the  station  at  Los  Altos. 

ADDRESS 

LOS  ALTOS  STOCK  FARM 

LOS  ALTOS.  CAL. 

Ranches  at  Los  Altos  and  near 
Mt.  View. 


BYRONDALE  JERSEY  HERD 

For  Sale — A  solid  colored  Jersev  bull 
calf,  dropped  Sept.  1,  1911.  Sired  by 
Raleigh's  King  84893.  out  of  a  richly  bred 
cow.  First  check  for  $25  gets  him  if 
taken  immediately. 

T.  B.  PURVINB,  Petalnma,  Cal. 
R.  F.  D.  No.  4,  Box  IftS. 

HARNESS 
SADDLES 
HORSE 
COLLARS 

BV  They  Last  Longer 

The  only  sure  way  to  get  a  HOME 
Indastry  Harness  Is  to  look  for  the  Hercales  stamp 
Made  by  W.  DAVIS  &  SOns,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Your  Dealer  has  our  CataloKue 


WANTED:  50  to  75 
Good  Grade  Dairy  Cows 

SUBJECT  TO  TEST 

Address  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 
Box  62. 


Subscription  Agents  W&nted 

The  PACIFIC  HURAI,  PRESS  want*  ■ 
70unK  man  or  woman  In  every  county  Im 
the  State  to  moIIpU  for  nubacrlptlona.  Good 
commlsalona  allowed.  Write  na  at  once 
and  we  will  forward  ncceaaary  papera, 
blanks  and  Inatrnctloaa.  Yon  can  make 
(•od  BiMey  witk  ■  little  eflsrt. 


2<)4 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


October  7,  1911 


LIVE  STOCK  INTERESTS  IN 
NEVADA. 


(Continued  From  Page  2H1.) 


work  of  an  agricultural  college,  and  for 
many  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  no  sys- 
tem of  agriculture  can  be  permanently 
maintained  without  the  aid  of  an  ac 
companying  animal  industry.  Second, 
animal  industry  results  in  one  of  the 
hif^hest  types  of  agricultural  production. 
Third,  no  study  is  more  interesting  than 
the  study  of  animal  life. 

We  believe  that  every  breeder  of  pure- 
bred stock  should  exhibit  at  the  fairs. 
Competition  at  fairs,  where  the  judges 
ar'j  expert,  furnishes  the  best  training  a 
stockman  can  have.  Thus  the  agricul 
tiiral  fair  becomes  one  of  the  most 
efii'ective  of  educational  institutions. 

We  show  at  the  California  State  Fair 
for  the  following  reasons:  First,  there  is 
no  State  Fair  in  Nevada.  Second,  be- 
cause of  our  having  been  able  to  make  a 
CI  editable  showing  among  the  best  flocks 
and  herds  on  the  coast  our  work,  through 
the  mediimi  of  the  California  press,  be- 
comes known  to  jthe  people  of  our  own 
State  who  never  come  to  the  I'niversity 
and  many  of  whom  we  cannot  reach. 
Third,  that  we  may  give  our  students  an 
o]ii)ortunity  to  take  part  in  preparing  ani- 
mals for  show  and  of  exhibiting  them  in 
the  ring.  They  are  also  enabled  to  see  at 
the  fair  many  classes  of  pure  bred  ani- 
mals we  are  not  able  to  furnish  for  class 
work  at  home.  We  want  to  arouse  in 
them  such  an  interest  in  showing  that, 
when  they  become  farmers,  they  will  be 
inspired  to  follow  up  this  ))erennial  op- 
I)ortunity  to  learn  in  one  of  the  best  of 
schools. 

While  the  number  of  students  in  agri 
culture  in  the  University  of  Nevada  is 
not  large,  there  has  been  a  most  gratify- 
ing growth  the  past  three  years,  during 
which  time  the  number  has  increased 
from  one  to  twenty,  and  it  is  a  significant 
fact  that  the  number  of  freshmen  in 
agriculture  the  present  year  exceeds  the 
number  of  freshmen  in  the  mining  school 
by  lOO'/r.  We  feel  that  this  augurs  well 
for  the  future  of  the  State,  for  while 
legitimate  mining  is  an  industry  to  be 
stiongly  encouraged,  the  spirit  of  specu 
l::tion  which  is  liable  to  obtain  where 
mining  interest  is  dominant  is  not  help- 
ful, and,  the  permanent  development  and 
piosi)erity  of  a  State  must  ultimately 
rest  upon  its  developed  agriculture. 


much  Government  supervision,  both  at  the 
factories  and  at  export  points.  The  value 
of  the  butter  and  cheese  exported  in 
1910  was  $14,615,711.  There  will  be  a 
smaller  outi)Ut  this  year,  owing  to  a  pro- 
longed drought. 


MILKING  MACHINES  IN  NEW 
ZEALAND. 


A  HINT  ON  LAMB  PROSPECTS 


For  those  who  can  obtain  or  already 
have  lambs  which  will  be  in  good  market- 
ing, shape  for  winter  or  early  spring,  the 
knowledge  that  a  shortage  of  lambs  Is 
looked  for  in  the  East,  with  correspond 
ing  high  prices,  may  be  valuable. 

The  Chicago  Livestock  World,  a  trade 
paper,  states  that  a  shortage  over  last 
year's  figures  of  more  than  300,000  lambs 
has  been  received  on  Eastern  farms  for 
fattening  for  the  Chicago  market.  The 
sheei)-feeding  districts  generally  are  short 
ot  hay  and  will  not  fatten  many  animals, 
while  losses  last  year  will  further  pre- 
vent them  from  going  into  the  business 
this  year.  The  ranges  are  better  than 
usual,  but  the  benefit  from  this  cause  can- 
not, it  is  said,  offset  the  loss  from  lack 
of  fattening  on  the  farm. 

These  conditions  do  not  exist  here,  but 
high  prices  in  Chicago  will  react  on  local 
markets  and  reward  the  person  who  has 
good  material  to  send  to  the  packing 
house. 


A  preliminary  organization  of  an  irri- 
gation association  has  been  effected  at 
Montague,  Siskiyou  county,  and  officers 
elected. 


The  use  of  milking  machines  in  New 
Zealand  is  rei)orted  by  Vice  Consul  Henry 
I).  Baker,  on  special  service  in  that  coun  \ 
try,  to  be  very  extensive,  owing  to  the  \ 
difficulty  in  obtaining  sufficient  farm  help. 
The  expense  of  a  milking  outfit  for  about 
SO  cows  is  nearly  $1500,  which  is  saved 
in  cost  of  labor  in  two  years.  The  ma 
chines  are  worked  on  the  suction,  com 
piession,  and  combined  suction  and  com 
pression  method,  and  the  main  objection 
to  them  seems  to  be  the  difficulty  of  keep 
ing  them  clean. 

The  milk  is  generally  taken  to  cream 
eries  to  be  separated,  home  separators 
being  very  uncommon,  and  far  the  larg 
est  part  of  both  butter  and  cheese  made 
is  exported.  ?ome  of  this  came  to  Cali 
foinia  last  year  when  prices  were  high, 
while  other  parts  are  going  to  British 
Columbia,  to  which  it  is  probable  some 
of  our  butter  may  be  sent,  if  reciprocity 
is  finally  adopted  in  Canada. 

Most  of  the  creameries  are  co-operative 
and  the  output  ranks  well  with  the  dairy 
produce  from  all  places.  Pasteurizing  is 
used  almost  universally  with  both  milk 
and  cream,  in  some  places  the  milk  being 
pasteurized  before  separating  to  prevent 
the  giving  of  tuberculosis  to  hogs  which 
are  fed  the  separated   milk.     There  is 
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\'ery  best  quality  of  selected  second  hand 
water  pipe  and  standard  caslug  pipe.  All 
newly  cut  ttireads  and  new  coupllng.s 
attached;  asphaltuni  dipped.  Kiilly  eiiara- 
teed  at  extremely  low  prices.  lil'V  NOW 
while  the  o,>portuulty  prevails. 
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POULTRY  DEPARTMENT. 


Conducted  By  M. 

The  Billion-Dollar  Hen. 


(Poultry  and  eggs  this  year  amount  in 
value  to  more  than  $1,000,(100,000. — Crop 
Report. ) 

Let  other  bards  extol  the  lark. 

The  ospi-ey  or  the  wren; 
We  celebrate  with  festive  bark 
The  billion-dollar  hen. 

She  helps  conserve  the  farmer's  pile; 

She  adds  to  it  in  chunks; 
And  this  year's  figures  now  on  file 

lOxceed  a  Ijillioii  plunks. 

The  eagle  is,  beyond  all  doubt. 

To  be  admired  of  men; 
But  we  |)refer  to  yawp  about 

The  billion-dollar  hen. 

— Louisville  Courier  .Journal. 


OUR  METHOD  OF  SELECTING 
KEEP-OVERS. 


Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  ordinary 
poultryman  has  not  the  time  to  operate 
triip-nests,  neither  can  he  be  always  hand- 


RUSSELL  JAMES. 

ling  his  fowls  to  ascertain  the  state  ot 
the  pelvis;  such  methods  are  not  prac- 
ticed on  established  egg  farms  of  long 
standing.  The  largest  and  oldest  poul- 
try plant  devoted  to  pure-bred  poultry 
on  this  Coast,  and  one  that  carries  oft 
the  prizes  at  the  shows,  to  our  personal 
knowledge,  has  not  a  trap-nest  or  a  "sys- 
tem" about  the  ranch.  The  proprietor, 
who  has  studied  the  hen  for  nearly  a 
quarter  ot  a  century,  can  size  up  the  lay- 
ers without  any  such  aids. 

The  prime  test  of  the  worth  of  a  fowl 
is  vigor.  Without  vigor  a  fowl  is  naught, 
and  there  is  no  profit  in  her.  A  vigorous 
fowl  will  get  through  the  molt  in  proper 
shape  and  time,  and  even  if  she  loafs 
afterward  and  declines  to  contribute  her 
keep,  she  will  take  on  fat  and  be  profit- 
able as  a  market  fowl. 

The  signs  of  vigor  are  a  full,  bright 
eye.  a  full,  well-rounded  breast,  a  long 
body,  wide  across  the  fiuft  (this  is  the 
outward  sign  of  the  wide  pelvis),  a 
healthy  color  in  comb  and  wattles,  strong. 


ALPINE  HOUSE 

480  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco 

Next  to  California  Market 
Take  Kearney  St.  Cars  at  Ferry  or  Depot 

A  new,  comfortably  furnisheil,  scrupulously 
conducted  stopping  place  for  farmers  and 
families  visiting  San  Francisco. 

Every  Modern  Convenience 
Private  Baths 

Conveniently  situated  for  wholesale  and 
shopping  districts. 

RATES:  50  Cents  to  $1.50  Per  Night. 

O'BRIEN  &  HAMILTON,  Props. 


GIVE  THE 
POMONA  PATENT 
PRESSURE  GATE 
A  TRIAL. 

No  rubber  or  wooden  faclBB 
to  rot  or  wear  ont.  Abao- 
lutely  water  tiKht  when 
eloaed.  Looking  nieehanlsiii  tu 
protected  BgHlnnt  ruat  or  eloic- 
KlnK  with  sand  or  dirt.  Sim- 
ple In  conatruetlun.  Cheap  la 
price  anil  ax  ilurable  aa  aolld 
Iron. 

THE  LOCKING  DEVICE: 
la  the  almpleat  made,  merely 
a  tapering  aerew  with  apllt 
tapering  nut  aoeket.  It  locka 
the  cover  In  any  denlred  poal- 
tlon  or  locka  the  facea,  mak- 
ing an  AUSOI.l  TEI.Y  WATER 
TIGHT  JOI.NT. 

TWO  FOOT  HANDLE  FUR- 
NISHED  WITH  EVERY 
PRESSURE  GATE  FREE. 

ALSO  A  FULL  LINE  OF 
CIRCULAR  VALVES  FOR  OR- 
CHARD  AND  ALFALFA  IR- 
RIG.\TION  C  .\  R  R  I  E  O  IN 
STOCK. 

Write  for  deacrlptlve  circu- 
lar and  price  Hat. 


POMONA  MFG.  CO. 

POMONA,  CAL. 
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Tanks 


VINE  TANK.      144-184  Berry  SI. 


WINDELER'S  PLANING  MILL 

AND  COOPERAGE 

CEO.  WINDELER,  Prop. 

Water  Tanks,  Wine  Tanks,  made  froru  carefully 
selected  stock  by  careful  and  experienced  work- 
men. "Tanks  that  are  well  made  last  a  long 
time."  It  will  pay  you  to  get  my  prices  before 
buying. 

GEO.  WINDELER. 


San  Francisco.  CaL  WATER  TANK. 
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sturdy  legs  set  wide  apart. 

The  signs  of  weakness  and  off-condition 
are  a  dull,  sunken  eye,  a  thin  breast  and 
sharp  breast-bone,  a  narrow,  pinched 
body,  a  pale  or  yellowish  comb  and  wat 
ties,  legs  set  near  together,  inclining  in- 
ward at  the  knees — knock-kneed — which 
means  lack  of  stamina  in  all  animals, 
fiom  man  down.  Or  a  naturally  sturdy 
fowl  may  he  out  of  condition  from  over 
fatness  and  liver  trouble.  This  is  shown 
in  hens  by  a  bagging  down  behind  where 
a  big  lump  of  fat  may  be  found,  and  all 
the  internal  organs  clogged  with  fat;  a 
dull  red  in  comb  and  wattles  with  dark 
color  at  the  edges.  These  over-fat  hens 
may  not  be  exactly  diseased,  but  the 
tfndency  is  to  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
heart  and  liver,  and  while  they  are  all 
right  for  the  table,  they  are  not  profita- 
ble to  keep.  A  person  by  handling  a 
plump  hen  in  good  condition  and  com- 
paring her  with  these  loggy  hens  which 
feel  like  they  were  weighted  with  lead, 
especially  in  the  fluff  section,  may  quick- 
ly see  the  difference  between  healthy  fat- 
ness and  over-fatness. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  surer  sign  of 
disease  of  a  chronic  nature  can  be  had 
than  emaciation  in  a  fowl.  A  fowl  below 
normal  weight  with  a  sharp  breast  hol- 
lowed in  on  each  side  of  the  breast-bone, 
is  pretty  certain  to  be  suffering  from 
tuberculosis  or  some  other  equally  incur- 
able disease. 

Again,  it  is  not  profitable  to  keep  hens, 
as  a  flock,  through  the  second  molt.  Hens 
of  superior  vigor  and  fine  points  may  be 
kept  into  the  third  and  fourth  year  as 
breeders.  But  even  such,  especially  if  of 
the  larger  breeds,  are  liable  to  accumu- 
late too  much  internal  fat  with  conse- 
quent liver  troubles  which  conduce  to  lack 
of  stamina  in  the  progeny.  And  as  to 
male  birds,  the  rule  should  be  never  to 
use  them  in  the  breeding  pen  after  their 
second  mating  season,  unless  in  the  case 
of  exceptionally  vigorous  birds,  when 
the  eggs  for  their  matings  should  be  thor- 
oughly tested  for  fertility  before  being 
df  pended  upon. 

Thus,  if  the  poultryman  can  keep  tab 
oil  the  ages  of  his  birds,  the  culling  of 
the  flock  becomes  a  much  more  simple 
matter.  The  punching  of  the.  web  of  the 
foot  as  soon  as  the  chicks  are  taken  from 
the  incubator  is  largely  practiced;  but 
we  do  not  like  this  method  and  have  never 
practiced  it  in  our  yards.  This  season 
we  intend  trying  out  colored  leg-bands 
foi  the  purpose.  Thus,  the  hatch  of  each 
year  may  be  banded  with  a  certain  color 
and  noted  in  the  daybook;  then  the  poul- 
tryman can  tell  at  a  glance  the  age  of 
every  fowl  with  certainty  and  without 
catching  the  fowl.  We  have  just  received 
the  samples  for  which  we  had  sent  of 
colored  bands  made  of  aluminum.  They 
look  strong  and  comfortable  and  may  be 
had  in  any  color,  with  or  without  num- 
bers. 


QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

"SVSTK.MS"     FOR    SEI.KCTING     L.WEKS.  E. 

H  S.,  of  Ben  Lomond,  Cal.,  writes:  "I 
shall  be  very  grateful  if  you  will  give  in 
the  columns  of  the  Rukal  Prkss  some  in- 
formation regarding  the  "   system,' 

which  I  have  been  told  is  the  only  reli 
able  means  of  distinguishing  the  laying 
hens  from  hens  which  no  longer  lay.  I 
am  anxious  to  make  such  a  division  of 
the  old  stock  in  my  yards,  and  had 
thought  the  trap  nest  and  leg-bands  the 
only  sure  means  of  accomplishing  this. 
My  informant  tells  me  that  this  system 
does  not  deal  with  other  questions  relat- 
ing to  poultry  raising  and  that  the  price 

o":  the  "   system"  pamphlet  is  $10. 

T  should  like  to  know  whether  this  sys- 
tem is  really  worth  that  amount,  and,  if 
so,  why  its  merits  have  not  become  more 
widely  known.  I  thank  you  In  advance 
for  the  Information,  and  also  for  the 


great  help  whch  I  am  always  able  to  ob- 
tain from  the  columns  of  the'  Pacific 
Ri'KAi.  Press." 

In  answering  the  above  question,  if 
a  personal  opinion  may  be  allowed,  I 
should  say  that  there  are  no  so-called 
poultry  "systems"  and  "secrets"  that  are 
worth  the  poultry-raiser's  good  money. 
The  points  which  are  really  worth  while 
in  such  things  may  be  found  ia  standard 
poultry  works  and  from  time  to  time 
appear  in  the  first-class  agricultural  and 
poultry  papers.  The  various  systems  for 
selecting  the  layers  among  hens  are  all 
based  on  one  and  the  same  principle, 
which  is  older  than  any  of  the  modern 
"discoverers,"  though  each  of  these  latter 
may  have  added  some  frills  of  his  own  to 
make  his  especial  system  the  original  and 
only  system.  This  principle  relates  to 
the  width  of  the  pelvic  bones  of  the  fowl.  | 
If  these  bones  are  set  wide  apart  even  in 
young  pullets  or  pullet  chicks  it  argues 
that  the  pelvis  is  large  and  consequently 
all  the  internal  organs  are  large  and  vig- 
orous, which  naturally  tends  to  prolific 
egg-production.  Also,  when  the  egg  or- 
gans are  active  they  increase  in  size  and 
this  spreads  apart  the  pelvic  bones  so 
that  the  width  between  these  bones  is 
v/ider  in  the  fowl  in  full  lay  than  in  the 
same  fowl  when  taking  a  lay-off  of  any 
considerable  length. 

That's  the  principle  upon  which  all 
such  systems  are  based,  and  one  which 
the  poultry  raisers  of  the  old  countries 
have  been  familiar  with  time-out-of-mind. 
One  of  our  neighbors,  who  is  a  native  of 
F'"rance,  the  country  noted  for  utility 
poultrykeeping  reduced  to  a  science,  and 
who  is  quite  ignorant  of  any  of  the  "sys- 
tems" which  are  being  exploited  in  this 
country,  remarked  to  us  that  the  poultry 
raisers  of  her  neighborhood  in  ths  old 
country  had  some  way  of  telling  the  good 
layers  among  their  fowls  by  the  width  of 
the  bones  on  either  side  of  the  fowl'fi 
rump. 

But  even  this  is  not  an  infallible  test, 
at;  proved  by  an  experiment  made  by  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  We  take  the 
following  from  the  Station's  bulletin  No. 
119: 

"During  recent  years  there  have  been 
many  widely  advertised  systems  for 
choosing  the  laying  hens,  and  the  discov- 
erers have  made  a  great  deal  of  money 
from  these  systems.  They  claim  that  by 
certain  signs  and  types  they  are  able  to 
estimate  quite  accurately  the  number  of 
esgs  a  hen  will  lay  in  a  year.  With  a 
view  of  giving  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
these  systems  a  trial,  we  persuaded  the 
discoverer  to  come  personally  and  esti- 
mate the  laying  qualities  of  50  Leghorn 
pullets.  The  birds  were  then  carefully 
trap-nested  for  a  year,  and  the  result  in 
the  table  gives  a  very  good  idea  of  the 
worth  of  the  system." 

The  table  which  accompanies  the  above 
introduction  must  be  something  of  a 
shock  to  believers  in  such  systems;  in 
fact,  a  person  going  it  blind  might  have 
made  as  close  an  estimate.  We  give  only 
a  few  of  the  discrepancies  in  the  table  be- 
tween the  number  of  eggs  which  the  hen 
should  have  laid  according  to  the  system 
and  the  number  which  she  did  lay  ac- 
cording to  the  trap-nest.  Hen  No.  2,  esti- 
mated to  lay  200  eggs,  laid  40;  hen  No.  40, 
estimated  to  lay  250  eggs,  laid  81;  hen 
No.  22,  estimated  to  lay  250  eggs,  laid  86. 
There  are  many  more  cases  where  the  hen 
failed  to  get  in  sight  of  the  number  for 
which  she  was  scheduled,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  many  cases  where 
the  hen  overstepped  the  schedule  a  long 
way;  for  instance:  h«n  No.  7,  estimated 
to  lay  60  eggs,  laid  13.9;  hen  No.  44,  esti- 
mated to  lay  80  eggs,  laid  152;  and  so  in 
varying  numbers.  All  of  which  goes  to 
prove  that  "one  can't  most  always  tell," 
when  It  comes  to  guessing  on  the  hen. 


However,  we  aim  to  be  entirely  fair  in  all 
poultry  matters,  and  so  will  say  that  we 
know  of  two  of  our  large  breeders  and 
noted  fanciers  who  use  the  especial  sys- 
tems inquired  about,  and  who  declare  that 
it  is  worth  the  price  and  more. 


New  Poi  i.TKY  Fkati  rk.s.  —  Missouri  is 
going  to  "show  them"  how  to  make  the 
poultry  end  of  the  State  Fair  interesting 
and  profitable,  and  will  introduce  some 
new  features  to  that  end  at  the  coming 
fair.  The  State  Fair  will  be  held  the 
first  week  in  October,  the  golden  season 
of  the  year  in  that  latitude,  and  on  the 
open  lawn  the  required  number  of  10  by 
15-foot  yards  will  be  prepared  for  fanciers 
or  farmers  who  wish  to  make  a  sales 
display  of  a  flock  or  pen  of  birds,  the 
yards  accommodating  from  20  to  50  birds. 
The  cost  per  bird  will  be  20  cents  for 
the  exhibitor,  who  may  put  up  such  dis- 
play matter  as  he  pleases  on  the  pens 
and  make  sales,  delivering  the  birds  at 
the  close  of  the  fair.  There  will  also  be 
on  display  views  of  the  State  Poultry 
Experiment  Station;  model  poultry- 
houses  which  are  best  suited  to  the  farm- 
ers of  the  State  will  be  erected  near  the 
poultry  building,  and  other  interesting 
features  will  be  added.  Big  poultry  in- 
stitutes will  be  held  in  connection  with 
each  of  the  State  poultry  shows  later  in 
the  season.  During  the  live  stock  show, 
the  second  week  in  October,  the  new 
Poultry  Experiment  Station  at  Mountain 
Grove,  Mo.,  will  be  dedicated,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  delivering  the  princi- 
pal address  and  the  Knight  Temi)lars  as- 
sisting in  the  dedicatory  services.  Begin- 
ning Se])tember  1,  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture will  have  a  regularly  organized 
poultry  department,  the  purpose  of  which 
will  be  to  investigate  the  various  diseases 
and  pests  which  affect  farm  fowls;  to 
study  the  relative  utility  of  different 
breeds  of  poultry  for  various  localities 
of  the  State;  to  experiment  with  the  prob- 
lem of  feeding  poultry  for  breeding  and 
for  market,  besides  giving  regular  courses 
of  instruction  in  poultry  husbandry  to 
students.  Altogether,  it  looks  like  the 
Missouri  hen  is  "getting  there." 


POULTRY. 


WHY  DON'T  YOU  ASK  YUOR  DEALER 
for  CROLEY'S  HIGH  GRADED  HARD 
SHELL — from  the  deep  sea — perfectly 
graded — best  shell  produced — no  waste. 
GEO.  H.  CROLEY  COMPANY,  INC.,  631- 
637  Brannan  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS — Barred  Rocks  and 
White  Leghorn  chicks,  good  laying 
strains;  order  early  for  fall  delivery  and 
avoid  delay.  Fairmount  Hatchery,  Box 
29  B,  R.  F.  D.,  Santa  Cruz,  California. 


3.  C.  B.  MINORCA  EGGS  for  hatching  at 
$6  per  100;  can  fill  large  orders;  12  yards 
large  beautiful  hens,  excellent  layers. 
Black  Beauty  Poultry  Yards,  Dixon,  Cal. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS,  149D,  Cali- 
fornia .St.,  San  Francisco. — Est.  40  years. 
Standard  bred  poultry.  White  Orpingtons, 
R.  I.  Reds,  Brd.  Rocks,  White  Leghorns 


IF  INTERESTED  IN  INCUBATORS  or  how 
to  feed,  write  for  our  tree  Catalog. 
PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Petaluma. 
California. 


WAYSIDE  YARDS— A  few  settings  from 
special  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  matings,  at 
$5  for  30.    Carl  Gregory,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


FREE  BOOK  — "  Poultry  Feeding  for 
Profit."  on  application  to  Coulson  Co  , 
Petaluma,  Cal.,  Box  P. 

CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French,  545 
W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS— Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B. 
Morris,  Lodi,  Cal. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS— Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S 
Sullivan,  25  Market  St.,  Agnew,  Santa 
Clara  County,  Cal. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart. 
Clements.  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 

TWIN  OAKS  F^ARM— W.  H.  Bissell,  Pro- 
prietor,  Livermore,  Cal. — Buff,  White 
Orpington. 


HATCHING  EGGS— White  Leghorns.  Cir- 
cular 164.    A.  H.  Gregory.  Fruitvale.  Cal. 

PIGEONS  !  SQUABS  PAY  !  LARGE^ST 
squab  plant  in  Sonoma  county  offers 
young  unmated  Carneaux  $8  to  $12  a 
dozen.  Good  crosses,  $6.  Mated  work- 
ing color  banded  crosses,  $2  pair.  Malt- 
ese hens,  $3;  Carneaux,  $3  and  $3.50. 
Bolton  Squab  Factory,  Healdsburg,  Cal. 


Egy  City  Hatchery 

Orders  booked  for 
Nprins  delivery  o  f 
baby  ohIekH.  Our 
specialties  are  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  S.  C. 
White  I.eshorns. 

W.  L.  SALBS, 
722  3rd  St.,  Petaluma. 


FREE  BOOK 


ON  APPLICATION  TO 
Coulson  Poultry  &  Stock  Food  Co, 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 


HISTORICAL 

A  decade  ago.  Geo.  H.  Croley  introduced  the  DRY  SVSTKM  of  feeding 
newly  hatched  chicks.  Quick  to  note  his  succes::,  other  manufacturers  and 
dealers  adopted  the  dry  system.  Many  of  them,  however,  neglected  to  experi- 
ment and  study  results.  Some  use  too  little,  others  too  much,  of  essential 
ingredients. 

But  then,  "imitation  is  tlie  sincerest  form  of  flattery." 

NOW,  in  CROI.EV'S  MIXKU  CHICiv  FEED,  is  amalgamated,  concen- 
trated and  hammered  down,  a  QUARTER  OF  .V  CENTL'RY  of  experience.  It 
raises  every  healthy  chick  hatched.  Is  sacked  in  sizes  to  suit  your  require- 
ments.    Write  us  for  circular  on  this  and  our  otlier  products. 

GEO.  H.  CROI.EY  CO..  IIVC,  I'lONEER  POl  I.TRV  Sl'I*I'I,Y  HOUSE, 
il2!>  Britnnaii  Street,  Siin  Krnn<'i.Meo. 


I.ARGESi'  IM.Wr  <>\   I'Ai  ii  1<    (  <)\M.     Wi;  IIA\  K  THIO  REST 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS 


p.  O.  Box  226, 


COME  .\.\D  SEE  OR  WRITE 
rose:  MONT  POUI/rRY  PI>ANT 


Napa.  Cal. 


PgON EER  CflspET CleaningCoI 

r  *  ■  I 


Alameda  Rug  Works  S  Carpet  Cleaning  Co. 

Rugs  Made  From  Old  Carpets  a  Specialty 

First  class  rag  carpets  and  rag  rugs  woven. 

We  pay  freight  one  way  on  all  orders. 

The  largest  and  best  equipped  factory  in  the  State 


!i  J.  A.  OSTERDOCK,  Prop.,  20M  Everett  St.,  AUmtda,  Cal 
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The  Home  Circle. 


An  Unbidden  Guest. 

Sorrow  once  said  to  Yoiilh:     "I  needs 
must  dwell 
With  thee  awhile — I  pray  thee,  let  me 
in. 

For  if  thou  shelter  me  it  shall  be  well. 
And  thou  fresh  treasure  for  thine  own 

shall  win, 
New  conquest  over  Self,  new  strength 
'gainst  Sin." 
Eut  Youth  refused;  and  swift  to  shut  the 
door. 

Crying.      'Dejjart,  1   will  not  see  thy 
face! " 

\et  Sorrow  knocked  more  loudly  than  be- 
fore, 

Pleading:    "Let  nie  abide  with  thee  a 
space, 

l.est  I  some  fearsome  form  am  forced  to 
take — 

The  heart  that  will  not  yield  I  needs  must 
break!" 

Then  Youth,  with  tears,  no  longer  dared 
delay, 

fiut  bade  the  stranger  welcome — till  one 
day, 

Bihold!  Joy  sat  in  Sorrows  vacant  place. 


An  Amazed  Burglar. 

It  was  the  year  1  graduated  that  our 
class  adopted  a  "cry" — an  absurd  imita- 
tion of  college  yells.  As  we  were  all 
girls,  our  parents  very  properly  censured 
the  new  departure,  and  we  seldom  gave 
our  cry  in  public.  But  during  our  wood- 
land rambles  it  often  rang  out.  and  I 
was  noted  for  my  proficiency  in  render 
ing  it  effectively. 

"Minnie,"  said  Myrtle  Bates,  one  of 
my  classmates,  "if  you  are  ever  chased 
by  a  mad  dog  or  a  man,  just  lift  up  that 
terrible  voice  of  yours  in  the  'ha-ra  ya.' 
and  you  are  saved.  Your  hearer  will  flee 
tti  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth." 

Well,  I  graduated  in  due  season,  and 
then  went  on  a  long  visit  to  Grandfather 
.Johnson.  He  and  Grandma  lived  in 
Stockton,  a  small  vilage  in  northern  Ver- 
mont. It  was  their  custom  every  year 
to  make  a  regular  New  England  feast  at 
Thanksgiving,  to  which  their  sons  and 
diiughters,  with  their  children,  were  in- 
vited. I  had  always  looked  upon  this  as 
one  of  the  gala  days  of  life.  This  year 
It  was  suggested  that  I  should  go  to 
them  in  October  and  stay  till  after 
Thanksgiving,  when  I  could  return  with 
my  father  and  mother.  Of  course,  1  was 
eager  to  go.  and  one  fine  day  found  me 
seated  in  a  big,  old-fashioned  rockin,^- 
cbair  by  grandma's  kitchen  fire,  with  a 
bowl  of  bread  and  milk  in  my  hands, 
ti.lking  and  eating  with  all  my  might. 

"What  is  going  on  in  Stockton,  grand- 
ma?" I  asked.    "Anything  exciting?" 

"Well,  child,  there  is  quite  an  excite- 
ment here  just  now.  The  store  has  been 
broken  into." 

"By  burglars?" 

"So  they  say." 

"When  did  it  happen.'  And  what  did 
they  take?    Have  they  been  caught?" 

"No,  not  yet.  The  thieves  stole  about 
twelve  dollars'  worth  of  stamps,  some 
jewelry,  and  fifty  dollars  in  money." 

"Not  a  big  haul,"  said  grandpa:  "but 
they  took  all  they  could  find." 

"Oh,  dear!  I  hope  they  won't  break 
into  any  of  the  houses!" 

"No  danger  of  that.  Minnie;  they  are 
probably  city  sharpers,  and  know  there 
is  little  money  in  the  village.  Don't  get 
.vour  head  filled  with  fancies;  you  are 
quite  safe  here." 

Nothing  more  was  said  on  the  subject, 
and  as  the  time  passed  on  1  forgot  all 
about  it.  There  was  plenty  to  take  up 
my  mind.  I  went  to  the  mill  wiiti  grand 
pa,  jogging  along  behind  the  old  white 
hcrse  who  seemed  like  one  of  the  family. 


I  fed  the  hens,  and  helped  grandma 
about  the  house.  A  week  before  Thanks- 
giving the  preparations  for  the  day  be- 
gan in  earnest.  Mince-meat  was  prepared 
and  I  pared  and  chopped  the  apples. 
There  were  raisins  to  seed,  citron  to  cut 
up,  and  currants  to  wash.  All  took  their 
share  of  the  work.  Grandpa  cracked  but- 
ternuts and  walnuts,  selected  the  largest, 
reddest  apples,  and  the  best  ears  of  corn 
for  popping. 

One  night  a  man  called  to  pay  grandpa 
some  money  he  owed  him — three  hundred 
and  forty  dollars.  He  counted  it  care- 
fully, then  put  it  in  his  desk. 

"It's  too  late  to  carry  this  to  the  bank," 
he  said,  "but  I  guess  it  will  be  safe 
enough.  There  are  no  robbers  in  Stock- 
ton." 

"Well,  there,  Hiram!"  said  grandma,  "I 
wish  you  hadn't  said  anything  about  rob 
bers;  it  brings  to  mind  those  city  sharp- 
ers." 

"Oh,  they're  far  enough  off — they  won't 
venture  back  again  in  a  hurry.  There 
isn't  a  particle  of  danger." 

I  was  not  so  sure  of  that.  I  felt  nerv- 
ous and  frightened.  My  room  was  an 
upper  one.  and  a  long  way  from  my 
grandparents'  chamber  on  the  ground 
floor.  We  were  tired  and  went  to  bed 
early,  but  I  could  not  sleep  for  a  long 
time.  At  last  I  fell  into  an  uneasy  slum- 
ber. I  awoke  with  a  start.  What  was 
that  peculiar  noise  underneath  my  win- 
dow? At  first  I  thought  it  the  rustling 
of  a  bush  blown  by  the  wind  against  the 
house.  But  it  was  too  continuous  a  sound 
for  that.  I  sprang  out  of  bed  and  went 
to  the  window.  I  could  see  nothing,  but 
the  noise  still  continued.  Cautiously  rais- 
ing the  sash,  I  thrust  my  head  out  and 
looked  downward,  and  there,  directly  be- 
neath me,  stood  a  man  who,  by  the  aid  of 
a  dark  lantern,  was  cutting  out  the  glass 
ill  one  of  the  side  lights  of  the  front  door. 

I  was  paralyzed  with  fear.  I  thought 
of  the  money,  of  the  poor  old  people 
sleeiiing  peacefully  in  their  room.  In 
order  to  reach  them  I  must  go  down  the 
stairs,  past  the  door  the  ruffiian  was  liable 
to  open  at  any  moment,  through  a  long 
hall  and  the  sitting-room.  But  what  was 
to  be  done  must  be  done  quickly.  Care- 
fully lowering  the  window,  I  moved  noise- 
lessly toward  the  hall. 

What  if  I  should  be  too  late? — or  should 
encounter  the  robber?  No  matter — I  must 
make  the  attempt  to  reach  my  grand- 
parents at  any  risk.  It  would  never  do 
for  me  to  stay  there  in  cowardly  inac- 
tion. 

I  had  to  pick  my  way  cautiously  along, 
for  it  was  very  dark.  .Just  as  I  reached 
the  lowest  stair  I  heard  the  key  turned 
in  the  lock,  the  door  swung  open,  and 
the  burglar  entered,  the  rays  of  his  lan- 
tern falling  full  upon  my  face. 

It  is  said  that  a  drowning  man  sees 
his  past  in  a  flash.  I  think  my  mental 
condition  must  have  been  similar  to  his, 
for,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  memories 
of  my  schooldays  |)assed  through  my 
mind,  including  the  words  Myrtle  Bates 
had  said  concerning  our  class  cry,  and 
I  clutched  at  what  seemed,  to  my  fear- 
benumbed  brain,  the  only  thing  that  could 
save  me.  My  senses  must  have  entirely 
departed,  for  certainly  a  moment's  sane 
reflection  would  have  prevented  me  from 
doing  such  a  rash  thing;  as  it  was,  with- 
out an  instant's  hesitation  I  flung  my 
arms  high  in  the  air,  and  there  broke 
Ujon  the  stillness  of  the  night,  in  my 
wildest,  shrillest  accents,  the  immeaning 
jargon  of  our  class  cry. 

Whether  the  fellow  thought  I  was  some 
unhappy  spirit,  returned  to  earth  and 
giving  vent  to  my  troubled  soul  in  lan- 
guage unknown  to  mortals,  or  that  there 
was  some  magic  in  the  words  which 
would  cause  a  body  of  armed  men  to 
sirring  from  some  unknown  quarter.  I 
know  not.  but  before  the  last  syllable  died 
away  he  was  gone. 


I  did  not  stop  to  shut  the  door,  but 
flew  to  grandma's  room.  She  had  heard 
my  shriek,  and  had  arisen  and  lighted 
a  lamp. 

"What  is  the  matter.  Minnie?  Have 
you  had  a  bad  dream?"  she  said,  as  I 
sank  into  a  chair. 

It  was  some  time  before  I  could  speak. 
When  I  did,  grandpa  could  hardly  be- 
lieve my  story;  but  the  missing  side 
light  of  the  front  door  convinced  him  1 
had  not  been  dreaming. 

You  can  imagine  how  he  praised  me 
foi  my  bravery,  and  how  proud  I  felt! 
When  a  few  days  later  my  parents  ar- 
rived and  heard  the  wonderful  tale,  I 
said  to  father: 

"Papa,  you  can  never  say  again  that 
our  class  cry  has  not  been  of  some  serv- 
ice in  the  world.  If  it  had  been  intelli 
gible.  it  would  perhai)s  have  failed  of 
its  object." 

He  smiled  and  patted  me  on  the  head. 

"No  one  but  a  madcap  like  you  would 
ever  have  thought  of  putting  it  to  such 
a  use."  he  said. 

Well,  we  had  a  merry  Thanksgivin.g 
ill  spite  of  our  fright.  And  nothing  has 
been  heard  of  my  burglar  from  that  day 
to  this.  Let  us  hope  that  the  apiiarition 
which  so  noisily  confronted  him  gave 
him  such  a  shock  that  he  as  indeed  fled 
to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth. — 
Florence  Mason. 


Queer  Morality. 

Upton  Sinclair,  in  a  lecture  in  New 
York,  condemned  industrial  or  business 
morality. 

"It  is  all  wrong,"  he  said,  "but  every 
one  thinks  it  Is  all  right.  It  reminds  me 
of  Tin  Can. 

"Once  in  a  Tin  Can  poker  game  a  ten- 
derfoot saw  a  player  give  himself  four 
aces  from  the  bottom  of  the  pack.  The 
tenderfoot  flushed  with  indignation.  He 
turned  to  a  I'in  Can  native  and  whispered. 

"  'Did  you  see  that?' 

" 'See  what? 

"'Why,  that  hound  dealt  himself  four 
aces!' 

"'Wall,  said  the  native,  in  a  surprised 
tone,  'wasn't  it  his  deal?'" 


A  Bad  Bargain. 

Eleanor  (aged  five) — How  much  did 
you  pay  for  the  baby,  mother? 

Mother — I  don't  know;  he  isn't  paid  for 
yet. 

Eleanor — Do  you  think  it  will  be  more 
than  three  dollars? 
Mother — I  think  so. 

Eleanor — Well,  I  certainly  think  you 
got  stuck  on  that  baby! 


Breakfast  Muffins. 


Beat  one  egg  light;  add  a  tablespoonful 
of  sugar  and  a  cup  of  milk.  Then  stir  in 
one  cup  of  flour,  into  which  has  been 
sifted  two  teaspoons  of  baking  powder  and 
a  little  salt;  add  one-fourth  cuji  of  butter 
melted  in  a  little  hot  water  and  enough 
more  flour  to  make  a  batter  a  little  stitfer 
than  for  griddle  cakes.  Beat  and  bake  in 
well-buttered  hot  muflin  tins  about  ten 
minutes. 


Deaver 

POARD 

take*  the  place  of  lath, 
plaster   and    wall-paper    ■    -  -  ■ 
in  every  typ»  of  building 


Send  lor  Free  Booklet,  Samples  and  Prices 

THE  LILLEY  &THIIRSTOIV  COMPANY 

82-2nd  Streei.  San  Francisco 


WITTE  ENGINES 


6A8-6AS0UNE-NSTIUATE-NAPHTHA 

Do  tli«  work  at  Bvi-rago  cost  of  One  Cent  ptI 

bone  power  hmtr.  IminoQie  iHTiag  by  our  nif'tli--!| 
of  "pro-heating"'  the  fin!-!.  Built  bo  perfectly  thai  I 
repairi  cost  Irw  than  %l  per  y^-ar  avera^f,  F 
Talve  ii  vertical  and  nill  o<pt  «-<-ar  uu  the  eto; 
ilip  insiile.  Fr.  i'^ine  ranuot  inju-e  boj  as  cylinder  I 
and  !>•••  are  sapanta.  Hammi-rvd  steel  cr: 
gears,  ctr. 

"GUARANTEED  FIVE  YEARS 

'We  are  exporta  in  engine  building;  have 
I  done  nothing  eiae  for 
I  twenty-8ix  years.  Our 
reference  is  thousands 
of  satisfied  customers. 
Our  prices  are  ri(;ht. 
All  sizes,  2  to  40  H.  P. 
Special  inducements 
to  introduce  in  new 
I  localities. 

Write  for  free 
catalog  stating 
size  wanted. 

J  WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO. 
1 1607  Oakland  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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The  Fresno  Scraper 


If  the  jelly  refuses  to  "jell",  one  rarely 
mends  matters  by  adding  more  sugar  and 
giving  prolonged  boiling.  There  may  be 
cases,  of  course,  where  an  error  has  been 
made  in  the  proportions,  or  where  the 
juice  has  not  been  boiled  down  enough, 
but  excessive  boiling  is  likely  to  remove 
the  fruity  flavor.  We  would  seal  the 
semi-liquid  jelly  without  further  effort, 
and  use  it  like  a  fruit  syrup.  It  will 
make  pudding  sauce  or  flavoring  for  ice 
cream;  can  be  beaten  with  white  of  egg 
to  make  "jelly  sponge."  or  stiffened  with 
gelatin  to  make  molded  jellies:  it  can  also 
bii  used  as  the  basis  for  variou.s  drinks, 
hot  and  cold. 


Send  for  Katatn  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORk^ 

FKESNO.  CAUFORNIA. 

FARMERS  EDUCATIONAL  AND 
CO-OPERATIVE  UNION  OF  AMERICA 

All  that  ItB  name  implies.  An  up-to-date  farm- 
ers organization  extending  over  twentv-slx 
States.  California  DIvison  now  well  establlHhed. 
Bend  for  particulars  State  SecietMy,  Farmers 
ITnlon,  Box  88,  Imperial,  cal. 

RAXENXS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inveinors.  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  riarly  "'0  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  information 
nhout  Patents.  Caveats  Trademarks  and 
Infringements. 

DBWBY,  STRONG  *  CO.. 
IIOI'C    Merchants    Exchange    Bldg.  San 
Franoliso.    BatabUabsd  !«• 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 


OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS'  DEPARTMENT. 


Conducted  By  M.  Russell  James 


Poultry  Course  for  Young  Folks. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  BREEDS. 
G/VMK  BANT.\iis.  —  These  miniature 
Games  are  the  result  of  the  fancier's 
skill.  Except  in  size,  they  are  exactly 
in<e  the  Games  described  in  our  last  chap- 
te:  and  include  the  same  eight  varieties. 
The  origin  of  these  Game  Bantams  is 
not  known,  but  early  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject agree  that  the  credit  of  producing 
the  first  Game  Bantams  of  quality  be- 
longs to  .John  Crossland,  an  English  fan- 
cier. Dwarf  fowls  have  been  known 
throughout  the  history  of  ijoultry;  the 
ait  of  moulding  this  dwarf  stock  into  the 
many  different  varieties  of  breeds  is  a 
tribute  to  the  wonderful  skill  of  the  fan- 
cier. 

The  standard  weight  for  these  Game 
Bantams  is  22  ounces  for  cock  and  20 
ounces  for  hen;  that  is,  a  pound  and  one- 
half  for  the  mature  male  bird  and  a 
pound  and  one-fourth  for  the  mature  fe- 
male. The  Blacli  Breasted  Red,  as  with 
the  large  Games,  is  the  most  popular 
variety  of  the  Game  Bantams.  These 
little  creatures  are  kept  for  their  beauty 
and  oddity.  They  are  as  full  of  spunk 
as  the  big  Games,  and  in  a  "scrap"  can 
])ut  to  rout  full-sized  fowls.  We  have  a 
picture  taken  at  one  of  the  poultry  shows 
where  the  camera  caught  a  big  Plymouth 
Rock  rooster  on  the  run  with  a  tiny 
Game  Bantam  cock  in  full  chase. 


Something  for  Mother. 

AVe  are  getting  close  to  the  Christmas- 
tide,  but  to  the  young  folks  that  season 
seems  a  long  way  off — 

"A  day  to  childhood  seems  a  year, 
And  years  like  passing  ages." 

However,  time  is  on  the  wing  for  them 
as  well  as  for  their  elders,  and  soon  they 
will  be  in  a  rush  and  worry  to  know  what 
lo  gel  as  a  present  for  "mother"  and  also 
foi  other  friends.  Therefore,  this  is  none 
too  soon  to  decide  that  momentous  ques- 
tion with  plenty  of  time  to  prepare  suit- 
able inesents  in  readiness  for  the  reign 
of  Santa  Claus. 

Now  let  us  give  our  young  folks  a  tip 
on  Christmas  gift-making;  The  gift  that 
is  altogether  delightful  and  dear  is  some 
simjile  and  useful  thing  made  by  the 
giver's  own  hands.  There  is  entirely  too 
much  money  thrown  away  upon  the  cheap 
and  glittering  bric-a-brac  displayed  in  the 
stores  at  the  holiday  season.  These  things 
clutter  up  the  house,  and  their  only  value 
to  your  friends  is  the  assurance  they 
bring  that  you  have  tried  to  get  them 
something — have  remembered  them.  How 
much  more  valuable,  from  every  angle  of 
view,  is  the  gift  that  comes  into  daily 
use  and  that  has  taken  hours  and  days 
of  loving  remembrance  to  make! 

Begin  now  to  notice  what  small  con- 
veniences which  you  might  make  would 
be  nice  for  father,  mother,  brothers,  sis- 
ters, or  other  friends.  Such  presents  will 
bo  appreciated  by  even  that  class  of  peo- 
ple who  already  have  about  everything 
they  want.  As  a  help  to  start  our  young 
folks  in  the  right  direction  we  give  the 
following  which  would  be  "just  lovely" 
for  the  mother,  sist^er,  or  anybody  who 
likes  dainty  bedding: 

COMKORT  I>K<)TK<T0KS. 

Take  a  piece  of  cheesecloth  four  inches 
longer  than  the  oed  is  wide:  split  it  in 
the  center  and  hemstitch  both  pieces, 
making  a  hem  two  inches  wide.  The 
selvage  edge  need  not  be  hemmed.  Put 
some  pretty  linen  lace  on  the  hemstitched 
edges  and  work  a  monogram  on  the  cloth 
it'  wished.  To  place,  baste  the  selvage 
edge  along  the  under  side  of  the  top  of 


the  comfort,  draw  the  protector  smoothly 
over  the  outside  and  tack  down  the  edges. 
You  will  have  two  dainty  comfort  pro- 
tectors at  small  cost. 

These  protectors  can  be  easily  removed 
and  laundered,  and  are  a  great  saving 
to  the  bed  covering.  A  set  of  less  elab- 
orate ones  may  also  be  made  for  the  blan- 
kets. These  protector  sets  are  also  nice 
for  a  bride's  outfit  or  for  the  church  fair 
as  well  as  the  Christmas  box. 


The  California  Garden. 


In  less  genial  climates  at  this  season, 
the  girls  and  others  of  the  home  folks 
are  busy  potting  flowers,  banking  tender 
perennials,  and  making  ready  for  the 
months  when  bud  and  blossom  shall  sleep 
beneath  a  covering  of  snow.  In  Califor- 
nia we  are  entering  upon  a  second  spring- 
time when  a  velvety  green  carpet  instead 
of  a  snowy  blanket  shall  cover  the  ground, 
and  the  care  of  the  winter  garden  be- 
gins. By  a  proper  selection  of  plants 
and  seeds,  those  who  live  in  the  valleys 
and  coast  sections  of  the  State  can  have 
blooming  plants  every  month  in  the  year 
This  is  a  work  just  suited  to  our  girls 
on  the  farm  where  the  mothers  don't 
have  time  to  hunt  out  and  make  selec- 
tions. The  attractive  advertisements  of 
the  nursery  and  seed  companies  are  al- 
ready appearing  In  the  columns  of  the 
P.vciKic  Rthal  Press,  and  our  girls  should 
send  a  request  on  a  postal  for  the  hand- 
some free  catalogues  sent  out  by  each  of 
the  houses  represented  by  these  advertise- 
ments. 

It  is  great  fun  to  study  these  catalogues 
with  their  fine  pictures  and  descriptions 
of  all  kinds  of  lovely  plants  and  flowers, 
and  to  make  selections  of  seeds  for  both 
fall  and  spring  planting.  The  earlier  in 
the  season  orders  are  sent  in  for  plants 
and  seeds  the  more  certain  one  is  of  get- 
ting the  especial  variety  fancied.  Many 
of  the  catalogues  contain  more  useful  in 
struction  in  a  concise  form  upon  Califor 
nia  gardening  than  can  be  found  else- 
where. They  tell  when,  where,  how,  and 
what  to  plant.  By  careful  study  and  judi- 
cious selection  of  seeds — and  proper  at- 
tention afterward — for  even  a  few  nick- 
els and  dimes  our  girls  can  make  their 
little  flower  gardens  a  riot  of  color  and 
bloom  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

Just  now  the  especial  work  in  the 
flower  garden  must  be  directed  along  the 
line  of  violets,  pansies,  and  bulbs,  and 
also  sweet  peas  for  Christmas  blooming. 

Probably  each  of  our  girls  has  a  bed  or 
border  of  violets  in  the  home  garden. 
These  may  have  become  matted  and  small 
in  leaf  and  bloom  fro  mneed  of  dividing 
and  transplanting.  Violets,  like  pansies, 
require  a  rich  loamy  soil,  kept  mellow, 
damp  and  partly  shaded  from  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun  in  order  to  secure  a  lux- 
uriant growth  of  long-steemed  blooms  of 
rich  color  and  spicy  fragrance. 

Prepare  new  borders  and  corners  in 
your  garden  with  fresh  rich  soil:  put  a 
spade  under  the  clumps  of  matted  violets 
and  lift  with  the  roots;  separate  the 
plants,  selecting  those  with  the  more 
smooth  and  white  roots  for  transplant- 
ing. Trim  off  all  the  runners  and  large 
leaves;  spread  the  rootlets  out  in  mellow 
soil,  setting  plants  some  four  inches 
apart;  pour  a  little  water  over  the  roots 
and  cover  with  fine  earth,  pressing  the 
soil  close  about  the  stalks.  Keep  the 
soil  mellow,  damp  and  free  from  weeds, 
and  soon  the  rootlets  will  take  hold  and 
the  plants  will  grow  and  bloom  to  per 
fection  through  the  winter  and  spiing. 

It  is  a  little  late  to  plant  sweet  peas 
for  Christmas  blooming,  l)ut  if  planted  on 
the  south  side  of  a  sheltering  wall,  with 
a  little  forcing  the  early  flowering  varie- 
ties may  even  yet  come  to  bloom  at  Christ- 
mas time.  Dig  a  trench  two  feel  deep 
and  put  in  a  foot  of  stable  manure  con 
taining  plenty  of  bedding  straw;  cover 


this  with  a  foot  of  mellow  earth  mixed 
with  sand;  Plant  the  peas  about  an  inch 
ajjart  in  a  row  and  press  them  one  at 
a  time  down  into  the  earth  so  that  they 
will  be  covered  with  a  half  inch  of  loose 
soil;  now  water  thoroughly  with  a  water- 
ing pot.  For  planting,  order  the  Christ- 
mas varieties.  These  come  in  ounce 
liackages  for  from  10  to  1.5  cents,  and  in 
colors  from  white  to  rose  pink  and  prim- 
rose. 


A  Drum  Major  Gander  Holds  up 
the  Cars. 


For  an  hour  a  formidable  gander  with 
a  large  following  of  geese  held  up  the 


cars  on  the  Trenton-Princeton  trolley  \u\i 
in  New  Jersey,  says  a  dispatch  to  the 
World.  The  drum  major  gander  took  to 
trailing  along  on  the  track  between  the 
rails  with  his  big  following  of  geese. 
When  the  motorman,  conductor  and  pas- 
sengers tried  to  clear  the  track,  the  geese 
attacked  them  and  drove  them  to  the  car. 
Goosebills  bruised  several  passengers. 
The  gander,  resenting  an  attack  on  his 
court  train  even  by  the  Government,  at- 
tacked a  letter  carrier  with  such  fury 
that  the  postman's  uniform  was  torn. 
The  geese  finally  left  the  track  and  traf- 
fic was  resumed.  Ignatz  Solon,  who  owns 
them,  was  fined  $5  for  letting  the  birds 
roam. 


HOME  FINDING  SEASON  IS  HERE 

LOW  SETTLERS'  FARES 


in  effect  September  15  to  October  15,  1911 
from  the  East  to 


CALIFORNIA 


VIA 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 


HERE  ARE  SOME  OF  THEM 


From 


COUNCIL  BLUFFS   $25.00 

OMAHA    25.00 

KANSAS  CITY   25.00 

DENVER   25.00 

HOUSTON   25.00 


ST.  LOUIS   $32.00 

NEW  ORLEANS   32.00 

CHICAGO   33.00 

NEW  YORK   50.00 


Write  to  us  for  otherti  and  details 
of  rates  and  routes. 


884  MARKET  STREET,  PALACE  HOTEL 
MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR  WOOD  PIPE  FOR 

WATER,  OIL,  WINE,  IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 

MINING  AND  CYANIDING.  MINING,  POWER  PLA.NTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  In.  to  24  In.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  In.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.     New  Pipe  Catalogue  in  Preparation. 

OFFICES! 
318  Market  St.,  San  FraacUco,  Cal. 
Keaton  Statloa,  Portlaad,  Ore. 
404  Equitable  Baak  BdK.,  Loa  Aagelen.  Cal. 


FACTORIES: 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL, 
PORTLAND,  ORE. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


BOXES  and  BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  BOXES  OUR  SPECIALTY. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCANTILE  BOX  CO. 


2S1  BERRY  STREET  (Near  Foarth) 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL, 


GREENBANK 


Powdered  Canstic  Soda  and  Potash 
Still  the  Best  Fruit  Dip 

T.  W.  Jackson  &  Co.  f^n!^; 


29S 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco.  Oct.  4.  1911. 
(Unless  oth«r»ise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  pjild  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

The  San  Francisco  market  remains  tirni. 
with  prices  unchanged,  though  there  is 
no  ver.v  heavy  trading  locally.  The  move- 
ment in  the  north  is  also  rather  light  at 
the  moment,  as  growers  are  holding  for 
extreme  prices,  and  with  shipping  facili- 
ties fully  occupied  buyers  are  in  no 
hurry. 

California  Club   J1.50  @1.55 

Sonora    Nominal 

White  Australian    1.65  (01.70 

Northern  Club    1.50  0\.oo 

Northern  Bluesteni    1.70  @1.75 

Northern  Red    l.«5  ©1.70 

BARLEY. 

The  situation  is  favorable  to  sellers, 
with  a  burther  advance  in  feed  grades, 
and  a  strong  demand  for  all  descriptions. 
The  crop  is  unusually  well  cleaned  up 
for  this  time  of  year,  and  offerings  are 
diminishing  all  the  time.  The  heaviest 
demand  is  from  the  East. 
Brewing  and  Shipping.  .  .  .$l.t;7'.j(a"1.72S: 

Clioice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.65    5?  1.70 

Common  Feed    1.55  @1.60 

OATS. 

Increasing  strength  is  apparent  on  all 
grades.  Red  feed  is  hard  to  get  under 
$1.75.  and  all  desirable  lots  of  seed  are 
held  at  $1.90  to  $2.  There  is  more  move- 
ment of  gray  and  white  oats  than  for 
some  time,  and  at  higher  prices. 

Red  Feed    $1-75 

Grav    1.65  ^1.70 

White    1.70  @1.75 

Black   1.75  @1.90 

Red  Seed    1.90  @2.00 

CORN. 

Eastern  grades  receive  little  interest, 
and  are  moving  in  a  limited  way  at  for 
naer  prices.  California  stock  is  not  com 
ing  out  very  freely,  and  with  a  fair  in 
quiry  the  price  has  been  advanced. 

Cal.  Small  Yellow  (01.85 

Fastern  \ellow    1.70 

Easter-   White    1-70 

RYE. 

All  desirable  offerings  are  held  at  about 
the  previous  level,  cheap  stock  receiving 
no  attention.  The  movement  is  very  small. 

Ryo,  per  ctl  $155  @1.65 

BEANS. 

Values  are  still  rather  unsettled,  al- 
though there  is  no  quotable  change  this 
week  except  a  shari>  decline  in  pinks. 
Arrivals  of  new  stock  are  gradually  in- 
creasing, and  the  movement  of  the  lima 
crop  is  now  under  way.  Pink  beans  are 
still  very  weak,  and  there  is  also  a  down- 
ward tendency  in  bayos.  blackeyes  and 
limas.  The  demand  for  these  descriptions 
is  confined  to  narrow  limits,  as  buyers 
are  holding  off  in  anticipation  of  lower 
prices,  and  buying  only  for  current  re- 
quirements. White  beans,  however,  are 
by  no  means  plentiful,  and  prices  are 
firmly  maintained  at  the  former  level, 
with  a  strong  demand  and  some  prospect 
of  an  advance.  Nearly  half  the  lima  crop 
is  said  to  be  under  cover,  but  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  remainder  may  have  suf- 
fered some  damage  from  the  recent  rain. 
Buyers  have  been  freely  bidding  $4.75  for 
uncleaned  limas  in  the  field  for  early 
delivery.  There  are  no  offerings  of  Eu- 
ropean substitutes  for  limas.  and  the  crop 
of  .\ustria  and  Madagascar  is  likel.v  to 
be  consumed  in  the  European  market. 
The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  says: 

"Referring  to  the  reported  weakness  in 
California  dried  lima  beans,  as  indicated 
by  reports  made  from  association  quar- 
ters, a  prominent  operator  outside  of  the 
growers"  combination  says  there  is  no 
question  that  sales  for  prompt  shipment 
from  the  Coast  have  been  made  and  con- 
fiimed  at  $4.75.  and  that  additional  offer- 
ings at  that  fi.gure  are  in  evidence.  It 
is  stated  that  only  a  limited  quantity 
has  been  sold  by  jobbers  to  retailers  for 
delivery  later,  and  this  is  held  to  be  one 
of  the  reasons  for  the  weakness  in  the 
market,  though  the  fact  that  the  crop 
promises  to  be  a  record-breaking  one  is 
the  chief  factor  in  the  present  depression 
of  prices." 

Bayos.   per  ctl  $3.75  (f3.90 

Blackeyes    3.50  #3.75 

Cranberrv  Beans   3.40  <g3.60 

Garvanzos    3.0ii  (nZ.oO 

Horse  Beans    2.50    '3  2.75 

Small  Whites    3.76    ff  3.85 

Large  Whites    3.60  #3.75 


Limas    5.10  @5.20 

Pea    4.25 

Pink    3.50  @3.75 

Red  Kidneys    5.75  @5.S5 

SEEDS. 

Alfalfa  is  finding  considerably  more  de- 
mand at  present,  and  prices  are  higher. 
Broomcorn  seed  has  also  advanced,  and 
hemp  and  canary  are  firm.  Otherwise 
there  is  no  change  in  prices,  but  a  little 
more  movement  is  noted  in  most  lines. 

Alfalfa    IS  @lSU.c 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton . . .  $28.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   BMsC 

Canary    4*-.'C 

Hemp    41-..C 

Millet    3    ©  3M;C 

Timothy    Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    5%c 

FLOUR. 

The  export  movement  continues  large, 
and  the  market  is  strong,  though  prices 
stand  as  before. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.40  @5.80 

Bakers'  Extras    5.40  @5.80 

Superfine    4.50  @4.70 

Oregon  and  Washington...  4. SO  @5.00 

Hay  and  FeedstuflFs. 

HAY. 

.-Mfalfa  is  now  being  shipped  in  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  constituting  the  bulk 
of  the  iiresent  heavy  arrivals.  The  local 
market  for  this  variety  is  still  rather 
weak,  but  a  material  improvement  is  ex- 
pected before  long.  Grain  hay  shows  no 
further  change,  prices  being  firmly  held 
at  the  recent  advance,  and  there  is  still 
an  upward  tendency  in  the  poorer  varie- 
ties. Large  inquiries  are  now  coming 
out  from  consuming  markets  in  the  in- 
terior, and  there  is  likely  to  be  some 
further  advance  at  such  points. 

Choice  Wheat   $1S.00@  20.00 

Good  Wheat  Hay   13.00#17.50 

Other  Grade  Wheat    10.00@12.50 

Wheat  and  Oats   10.00«?  17.00 

Tame  Oats    10.00@16.50 

Wild  Oats    S.00«fl3.00 

Alfalfa    S.00@  11.50 

Stock  Hay    6.00@  7^50 

Straw,  per  hale    SS©*  70c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

Rolled  barley  and  oats  continue  in 
active  demand,  and  have  again  advanced. 
Oil  cake  meal,  which  wiis  practically  out 
of  the  market  for  a  time,  is  again  offered 
in  limited  quantities,  at  $43  to  $45  per 
ton. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $16.00@18.00 

Bran,  per  ton    2S.00@ 29.00 

Oil  cake  Meal    43.00@ 45.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   25.50@  26.50 

Cracked  Corn    38.00(039.00 

Middlings    34.00@36.00 

Mixed  Feeds   28.00@30.00 

Rolled  Barlev    34.00@  35.00 

Rolled  Oats    34.00@  35.00 

Shorts    32.00@33.00 


River  Whites    85@$1.05 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl   1.75@  1.90 

Salinas  Burbanks    1.60®  1.65 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 
The  demand  for  onions  has  dropped  off 
a  little,  and  with  receipts  running  about 
as  usual,  prices  are  easy.  A  number  of 
advances  are  noted  in  general  garden 
truck,  as  arrivals  in  this  market  have 
been  reduced  materially  on  account  of 
the  rain.  The  same  cause,  however,  has 
caused  a  heavy  increase  in  arrivals  of 
tomatoes,  which  are  offered  in  larger 
quantities  than  the  market  can  possibly 
absorb,  and  include  quite  a  lot  of  unat- 
tractive stock.  Prices  are  accordingly 
lower.  Summer  squash  and  green  corn 
have  advanced  quite  sharply,  and  green 
peppers  and  cucumbers  are  also  a  little 
higher,  with  arrivals  well  cleaned  up. 
Green  peas  are  steady,  and  string  beans 
stronger,  being  at  present  higher  than 
green  limas.  Okra  and  eggplant  are 
lower. 

Onions:  Yellow,  ctl   75@  SOc 

Garlic,  per  lb   3@  4c 

Green  Peas,  per  lb   3@  4c 

Tomatoes,  per  box   20@  40c 

Cucumbers,  per  box   50@  65c 

Cabbage    75c 

Carrots,  per  sack   75c 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   75c 

String  Beans,  lb   3@  4c 

Lima  Beans,  lb   3@  3'...c 

Summer  Squash,  per  box....      65@  S5c 

Okra.  per  box   40@  SOc 

Green  Corn,  per  sack   1.25@  1.7S 

Eggplant,  per  box   40@  SOc 

Green  Peppers,  per  box   50 @  60c 

POTATOES. 
The  outside  demand  has  dropped  off. 
and  both  river  and  Salinas  poods  are 
offered  quite  freel)'.  the  latter  being  lower. 
Oregon  potatoes  are  offered,  but  so  far 
find  no  demand  in  this  market. 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 
Prices  are  still  e;isy,  being  quoted  as 
before.  Arrivals  from  both  local  and  East 
em  points  continue  heavy,  and  while  large 
hens  and  some  other  lines  of  strictly  fancy 
poultry  are  in  demand,  ordinary  stock  is 
very  hard  to  move  at  anything  like  sat- 
isfactory prices. 

Large  Broilers  $  3.50@  4.00 

Small  Broilers   2.50@  3.00 

Fryers    4.50(g)  5.50 

Hens,  extra    8.00@  9.00 

Hens,  large    5.00@  6.00 

Small  Hens    4.00@  4.50 

Old  Roosters    4.00@  4.50 

Young  Roosters    6.00i(i  7.00 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown..    8.00@  9.00 

Squabs    2.00@  2.50 

Geese,  per  pair   2.00@  3.00 

Ducks    4.00(g)  7.00 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb   24 @  27c 

BUTTER. 

Extras  have  shown  a  little  fluctuation 
within  narrow  limits,  but  the  general 
market  level  is  almost  precisely  the  same 
as  last  week.  All  the  better  grades  are 
firm. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras  ...27  27'-..  27  27  27i...  27>-.. 
Prime 

Firsts    ..25      25      25      25      25  25 

Firsts   24      24      24      24      24  24 

Seconds  ...  22     22     22      22     22  22 
No.  1  Pack- 
ing stock.  20     20     20     20     20  20 
East  Ladles 

Extras  ..21'-..  21>.j  21<...  21'-..  21'...  21'.. 
EGGS. 

Extras  have  been  a  little  lower  for  the 
last  few  days,  though  the  production  is 
very  light  and  this  grade  particularly 
scarce  at  present.  Firsts  have  advanced 
sharply,  being  in  demand  for  the  trade 
which  has  been  buyin.g  extras.  Selected 
pullets  are  also  a  little  highef  than  a 
week  ago. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras  43     43     42     42     42  42 

Firsts   35     35     35     35     37'..  39 

Seconds  . .  .21      21      21      21      21  21 
Selected 

Pullets.  .  .:!4      34      34      :!4      34  34 
Eastern  ...16      16     16      16      16  It! 
CHEESE. 

The  demand  on  the  Exchange  has  been 
rather  light  this  week,  and  all  new  stock 
of  the  grades  quoted  is  lower.  Monterey 
cheese  is  quoted  on  the  street  at  an  ad 
vance.  though  offerings  are  ample  for  the 
demand. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb         14  c 

Storage   14  c 

Firsts    121.JC 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   16  c 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese  13»«.@14  c 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
Cantaloupes  are  about  off  the  market, 
and  nutme.gs  are  in  good  demand  at  an 
advance.  Watermelons  are  coining  in 
freely,  and  some  stock  is  offered  below 
the  fortner  quotation.  Raspberries  are 
higher,  and  strawberries  unchanged,  while 
blackberries  are  lower.  .A  few  early  cran- 
berries are  offered,  but  find  little  market. 
In  tree  fruits,  the  best  lots  of  peaches, 
plums,  and  peai-s  are  doing  better,  as  | 
offerings  are  decreasing,  but  other  lines 
are  inclined  to  weakness.  Figs  are  a 
little  higher,  but  only  the  best  lots  are 
salable,  and  a  good  deal  of  unattractive 
stock  is  arriving.  Api)les  are  quiet  local- 
ly and  show  little  change.  Fancy  seed- 
less and  cornichon  grapes  are  brin.ging 
fair  prices,  and  the  best  muscats  are  do- 
ing fairly  well,  but  the  market  in  gen- 
eral Is  weak,  with  heavy  arrivals  of  more 
or  less  rain-damaged  stock  every  day. 

Watermelons,  per  doz  $  1.00@  2.00 

Nutmegs,  per  box   40@  75c 

Raspberries,  chest    5.00@  S.OO 

Blackberries,  chest    3.00@  7.00 

Strawberries,  chest    3.00@  4.00 

Huckleberries,  lb.    8@  10c 

Cranberries,  per  bbl   9.00 

Apples- 
Fancy,  box    90c@$1.25 

Choce   60@  75c 

Peaches,  lug  box   75c@  1.25 

Small  box    50@  75c 

Plums,  crate    75c@  1.00 

Figs,  box    75c@  1.00 

Pears,  Bartlett,  box   1.25@  1.75 

Other  varieties    6Sc@  1.50 

Quinces,  box    75c@  1.00 

Grapes — 

Muscat,  crate    60  @  75c 


Isabella    50@  75c 

Other  varieties    40@  90c 

Pomegranates,  box    6B@  90c 

Dried  Fruits. 

Prices  show  no  change  since  last  week, 
and  aside  from  the  extreme  strength  of 
the  prune  market  there  is  not  much  to 
rriiort.  The  movement  of  raisins  is  not 
vtry  active,  as  the  quotations  named  by 
(lackers  are  not  satisfactory  to  growers, 
and  it  is  felt  that  better  prices  may  be 
obtained  later  on.  Seedless  varieties  con- 
tinue strong,  both  here  and  in  the  East, 
but  there  is  not  much  movement  in  mus- 
cats in  the  consuming  markets.  The  easy 
feeling,  however,  is  generally  attributed 
to  the  efforts  of  packers  to  reduce  sweat- 
box  prices.  Most  lines  of  tree  fruits  are 
pretty  well  cleaned  u|).  and  with  prospects 
of  better  prices  later  on  than  are  now- 
obtainable,  the  odd  lots  in  growers'  hands 
are  firmly  held.  The  demand  in  the 
East  is  limited,  and  the  trade  is  not  buy- 
ing beyond  its  current  needs,  though  ad- 
ditional supplies  are  pretty  sure  to  be 
needed  later  on.  Prunes  appear  to  be 
cleaning  up.  and  the  Santa  Clara  crop 
is  reported  iUV ;  sold  out.  The  iiackers 
are  making  every  effort  to  get  large  sizes 
to  fill  contracts  for  early  delivery,  and 
there  is  some  apprehension  that  they  may 
be  unable  to  make  full  delivery.  The 
New  York  .lournal  of  Commerce  says: 

"A  considerable  degree  of  interest  is  be 
ing  manifested  in  the  jirobable  action  of 
California  prune  packers  relative  to  the 
completion  of  contracts  which  call  for  a 
large  percentage  of  sizes  above  and  in 
eluding  50s  in  September  shipments. 
These  sizes  are  showing  less  than  was 
expected  even  by  the  most  conservative 
operators  as  the  crop  season  progresses. 
There  have  been  many  rumors  on  the 
street.  b\it  nothin.g  definite  has  come  from 
authentic  sources  to  indicate  what  deliv 
eries  of  the  lar.ge  sizes  will  be.  Confidence 
is  expressed  by  receivers  at  this  end  that 
deliveries  will  be  made  on  contracts  as 
closely  as  possible.  The  trade,  however, 
awaits  with  some  anxiety  the  final  out- 
come. Unable  to  get  what  they  want  in 
the  larger  sizes  of  California  prunes.  Eu- 
ropean buyers,  especially  in  Gernutny.  are 
endeavoring  to  cover  their  requirements 
by  i)urchases  in  New  York,  but  they  find 
no  sellers  on  this  market  able  to  accom 
luodate  them. 

"Peaches  are  receiving  comparatively 
little  attention.  The  market  is  irregular, 
dt  pending  upon  seller,  but  there  is  no 
great  pressure  to  sell,  apparently.  Offer- 
ings are  made  of  Northern  fruit  in  Muirs 
at  9'fsC  for  standard.  lO'^^c  for  choice. 
lO'SiC  for  extra  choice,  and  lO'sC  for  fancy 
f.  o.  b.  steamer  in  25-lb.  boxes.  Fresno 
Muirs  are  quoted  in  251b.  boxes  f.  o.  b. 
Fresno,  with  32c  freight  to  steamer. 

"California  seeded  raisins  are  still  rath- 
er easy,  though  the  depression  is  gener- 
ally attributed  more  to  the  desire  of  pack 
ers  to  influence  the  sweatbox  market  than 
to  a  hope  to  effect  sales  to  the  Eastern 
trade,  which  is  already  well  protected  as 
to  its  fall  and  winter  supplies.  In  fact, 
it  is  intimated  by  some  that  the  packei-s 
who  are  offering  new  crop  on  the  basis 
of  7c  for  fancy  seeded,  feel  safe  in  mak 
ing  such  offers,  as  they  are  less  likely  to 
be  picked  up  for  considerable  quantities 
since  the  distributing  trade  is  so  well  cov 
ered." 

Evap.  .\pples,  1911,  per  lb...    s    @  gi-.c 

Apricots    13    @14  c 

Figs,  new  crop    4  c 

Peaches,  new  crop   9    @  9'-..c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis,  new  crop 

contracts    5'...@  6  c 

Pears,  new  crop   8    @  9  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox    3''i@  4  c 

Thompson's  Seedless    6    @  6\4c 

Seedless  Sultanas    5    @  Si^^iC 


Citrus  Fruits. 

Only  about  25  cars  of  oranges  and  15 
of  lemons  are  going  East  from  southern 
California  daily,  and  oranges  on  the  East 
ern  auctions  are  selling  at  good  prices 
for  good  fruit.  Lemons  also  are  bringing 
very  good  average  prices.  In  New  York 
on  Monday.  Oct.  2,  seven  cars  of  oranges 
w(re  sold  at  auction,  the  average  for 
the  highest  car.  which  was  Chaiiman's 
Old  Mission  brand,  was  $6.20  per  box. 
From  these  high  prices  down  to  $5.30  per 
box  was  averaged  for  Glendora  Heights 
valencias,  and  the  lowest  average  on  that 
date  was  $2.60  for  Teal  Brand  from  the 
Covlna  exchange.  For  lemons  on  this 
market,  prices  averaged  from  $4.50  up  to 
$5.20  per  box.  On  the  Cleveland  auction 
at  the  same  date,  oranges  were  a  trifle 
lower  than  the  above,  and  lemons  were  a 
little  higher.  At  Philadelphia,  valencias 
sold  from  $2.85  up  to  $4.30  per  box,  lem- 
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oiiR  from  $4.30  to  $5.10.  Boston  averaged 
trom  $2.10  up  to  $4.40  for  valencias,  and 
one  car  of  lemons  sold  at  $5.50. 

A  press  despatch  from  Louisiana  states 
lhat  a  better  crop  of  oranges  will  be 
raised  in  that  State  this  year.  The  crop 
is  reported  to  be  larger  than  at  any  time 
since  the  freeze  of  1899  and  is  estimated 
at  a  half  million  boxes.  Some  of  the 
enrlier  oranges  have  already  commenced 
to  move  for  the  season. 

A  dispatch  from  Florida  states  that  the 
citrus  crop  from  that  State  will  aggregate 
about  4,500,000  boxes,  being  about  the 
same  as  last  season.  The  earlier  fruit  is 
now  commencing  to  move,  it  being  about 
two  weeks  earlier  than  iast  year.  The 
grapefruit  croj)  is  much  lighter  than  last 
year,  and  will  not  come  into  market  quite 
as  early. 

Supplies  of  grapefruit  have  been  rather 
light  for  the  last  few  days,  and  higher 
prices  prevail.  Oranges  and  lemons  are 
moving  on  about  the  usual  scale  at  un- 
changed prices. 

Valencias,  choice  to  fancy... $  3.50(5)  4.50 

Grapefruit    4.00@  4.50 

Limes    5.00@  5.50 

Lemons    1.50@  5.50 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

The  walnut  growers  of  southern  Califor- 
nia estimate  their  crop  at  20,000,000  lbs., 
and  announce  their  opening  prices  as 
quoted  below,  Ic  below  the  level  of  last 
year.  The  nuts  are  of  unusually  high 
quality,  and  it  is  reported  that  practically 
the  entire  crop  was  sold  as  soon  as  prices 
were  named.  Almonds  are  quiet,  though 
some  business  is  in  progress  at  various 
points  in  the  country.  Values  are  rather 
easy. 

Almonds,  1911  crop — 

Nonpareils   

I  X  L  

Ne  Plus  Ultra  

Drakes   

Languedoc   

Hardshells  

Walnuts,  1911  crop: 
Softshell,  No.  1  

Hardshell,  No.  1  

No.  2  

Budded   

HONEY. 

The  outjiut  of  most  producing  districts 
is  being  cleaned  up,  though  the  local  mar- 
ket is  quiet.    Values  are  steadily  held. 

Comb,  white   13    @15  c 

Extracted,  water  white   8    @  9  c 

Amber   :   7    @  TV^c 

Off  grades    5    @6  c 

BEESWAX. 

Some  new  beeswax  is  coming  in,  but 
there  is  no  great  demand.  Prices  stand 
about  as  before. 

Light    28    @30  c 

Dark    23    @26  c 

HOPS. 

Values  at  present  are  largely  nominal, 
as  dealers  are  not  anxious  to  buy  at 
present  prices,  and  growers  are  willing 
to  wait  until  the  harvest  is  completed. 
The  situation,  however,  is  strong,  and 
those  who  have  not  yet  sold  expect  to 
get  top  prices. 

1911  crop    35    @40  c 


181/oc 
nViC 
161/.C 
14VoC 
14V.C 
i  8V.C 

14  c 
13V.C 
11  c 
16V,c 


Live  Stock. 

DRESSED  MEAT. 

Beef  cattle  are  being  rapidly  cleaned  up 
from  many  of  the  ranges  in  northern  Cal- 
ifornia, where  high  prices  i)revail.  Ar- 
rivals in  the  local  market,  however,  are 
ample  for  current  needs,  though  values 
are  firmly  held.  Hogs  are  arriving  freel>' 
and  heavy  stock  is  lower,  though  light 
hogs  are  still  moving  at  tlie  former  quo- 
tations. Dressed  cows,  heifers  and  veal 
are  higher,  while  lamb  is  easy. 

Gross  weight: 
Steers:  No.  1    514®  5%c 

No.  2    5 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1. 

No.  2   


4Vi( 
4  ( 


Bulls  and  Stags    2  @ 

Calves:   Light    Gi/.@ 

Medium    6  @ 

Hogs:   Grain-fed,  heavy  

150  to  250  lbs   6%@ 

100  to  150  lbs  

Small  prime  wethers   3%@ 

Large  prime  wethers   3%@  4 


5ViC 
4V.C 
4  vie 

3  c 
6%c 

H-y,c 

7  c 
7  c 

4  0 


WOOL. 

So  far  nothing  of  any  importance  has 
been  done  in  fall  wool,  and  buyers  are 
unwilling  to  make  any  definite  prices. 
The  clip,  however,  is  about  over,  and  the 
Cloverdale  wool  sale  is  announced  for 
October  12. 
Spring  Clip — 

Choice  Southern,  Year's  sta- 

Morthern,  year's  staple   14    @16  c 

pie    10  @12i/2C 

7  months    8    @11  c 

Lambs,  spring    8    @10  c 

HIDES. 

Hides  continue  weak,  and  buyers  are 
keeping  out  of  the  market  as  much  as 
possible,  though  there  has  so  far  been  no 
quotable  decline  in  prices. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs. .  11M:C 

Medium    11  c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  10y2C 
Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  lOV.c 
Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs..  gi/oC 

Kip    llV^c 

Veal    16  c 

Calf    16  c 

Dry— 

Dry  Hides    171/0 ©ISy^c 

Dry  Bulls    15i/oC 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   18  @18iZc 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   19i/'.>c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   23  @23VjC 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  0.85@  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos.  .  50@  75c 
Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos...  30®  50c 
Lambs    35  @  50c 

HORSES. 

Good  drafters  of  all  kinds  are  in  strong 
demand.  Very  little  heavy  stock  has  been 
offered  of  late,  ))ut  some  good  light  draft- 
ers have  been  eagerly  bought  up  at  local 
auctions  within  the  quoted  range  of  val- 
ues. Light  range  stock  finds  only  a  very 
moderate  demand,  recent  sales  being  re- 
liorted  around  $75. 

Desirable  Drafters,  1700  lb.  up.$300@350 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   210(5)250 

Chunks.  1350  to  1500  lbs   175(5)225 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs.  120(5)175 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250.  .  .  125(5150 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   110^)125 

Old  Mares    90@115 

MULES. 

200  lbs  $240(5)290 

100  lbs   200(5)225 

1000  lbs   165(5)190 

900  lbs   140@165 


HAKDSOME 


SPECIAL  DECIDUOUS  MARKET 


31/jc 
4%c 


Ewes   

Lambs   

Steers    8%  (5)  91/40 

Cows    8    (g)  8'/ic 

Heifers    8    @  b  ,oC 

Veal,  large    10  (ffUVjC 

Mutton:  Wethers    8    @  81/..C 

Ewes    71/.  (5)  8  0 

Lambs    9'/,(fflO'L'f 

Hogs,  dressed    10i/.@llM;C 


Sacramento,  Cal.,  Sept.  30.  1911. 

The  following  gives  the  number  of  cars 
of  deciduous  fniit  shiiijied  from  all  points 
in  California  for  the  week  ending  Friday 
morning,  September  29,  1911,  as  rei)orted 
by  the  California  Fruit  Distributors: 

Peaches — 25  cars.  The  peach  movement 
during  the  past  week  has  been  about  the 
same  as  for  the  preceding  one.  Princiiial 
supplies  are  coming  from  the  foothill  dis- 
tricts and  from  Vacaville.  They  will  con- 
tinue in  fair  supply  for  probably  another 
week.    The  quality  is  i^articularly  fine. 

Plums — 311'  cars.  Scattering  shii)ment« 
are  still  offering  and  may  continue  for  a 
few  days  longer. 

Pears — 45 -''i  cars.  Not  quite  as  many 
cars  shijiped  this  week  as  last.  The  com- 
ing week'  will  iirobably  show  still  further 
reductions.  Winter  Nellis  is  the  principal 
variety  still  available.  The  quality  of 
fruit  is  first  class. 

Grapes — 480-'H  cars.  The  movement  of 
srapes  seems  to  be  nearly  stationary,  as 
there  has  l)een  practically  no  change  dur- 
ing the  past  three  weeks.  Shipment  from 
Lodi  has  dropi)ed  to  very  small  volume 
owing  to  the  very  low  prices  iirevailing. 
The  quality  of  the  output  from  this  sec- 
tion has  steadily  improved  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  now  seems  as  near  perfect 
a.s  it  is  i)ossil)le  for  grapes  to  be.  Abun- 
dant supplies  are  still  available.  Corni- 
chons  and  Emperors  are  developing  in 
first-class  shape  and  i)romise  to  be  of  bet- 
ter quality  than  before  for  some  years. 
It  is  not  likely  that  any  appreciable  quan- 
tity of  other  variety  will  be  shipi)ed  until 
the  Tokay  movement  is  done. 

Total  s'hii)ments  to  Oct.  2,  9009  ,0  cars: 
total  shii)ments  to  same  date  1910,  10,261 
cars. 

The  Eastern  markets  show  somewhat 
better,  but  prices  on  grapes  are  still  very 
low:  The  following  are  the  sales  rejrorts 
for  Tuesday,  Oct.  3: 

New  York — Forty-nine  cars  sold.  Mar- 
ket is  strong  on  Malagas;  weather  favor- 
able. Mala.ga  Grapes,  $1.05f5n.55:  Bart- 
lett  Pears.  $3.40:  Tokay  Grai)es,  S()c(5) 
$1.10:  Hnrdys,  $1.70;  Humi)hreys,  double 
crates,  $2.55:  single  crates.  SI. 

Chicago — Twenty-four  cars  sold.  Mar- 
ket is  firm  on  good  stock;   cloudy  and 


MGUIAR  ^^j^j  Tailored  Waists 
$1.50 
VALUES 


smisH 


95c 


\}m-mi  VALUE  —  EXCLUSIVE 
STYLES  FOR  FALL  AND  WINTER 
Gboloe  of  lawn,  liofjerie,  linen  or 
madras,  tailored  and 
fancy  styles.  An  exam- 
ple of  the  many  won- 
derfal  valaes  o^ered  In 
oar  nen  catalotf. 

We    guarantee  to 
please  you.    If  you  are 
not  perfectly  satisfied, 
£\mt  -J"^  /K^//       just  return  the  waist. 

pnT?-"^\  We  will  promptly  rr- 

vtJ^      |[|\[  ^(^^^^  fund  your  money.  We 

assume  all  the  risk. 
Send  95o>  tfiye  size*  state  material,  and  if  ordered  by 
mail,  alloTT  lOo  to  cover  postai^e' 

YOU  OUGHT  TO  HAVE  '^^rJ^^.  '^t 

3.  It  is  a  most  remarkable  moncy-saviriR  book. 
Full  of  the  latest  styles;  illustrates  and  describes  all 
that  is  best  in  ladies'  suits,  underwear,  hosiery,  shoes, 
millinery,  hair  goods,  men's  furnishing  goods  etc.  Also 
jewelry,  toys,  sewing  machines,  stoves,  furniture  and 
other  household  necessities.  Our  catalog  is  the  mes- 
senger of  low  prices — heralding  what  goods  are  act- 
ually worth. 

It  is  free  for  tde  askintf.    We  pay  postafte. 

HALE  BROS.,  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  Gal. 


raining.  Malaga  Grapes,  95c@$1.30;  To- 
kay Grapes,  70c@$l;  Salway  Peaches,  70c; 
Heath's  Cling  Peaches,  45c:  Italians,  85c, 


A  Great  Problem  Settled. 


After  all,  here  seems  to  be  the  great 
moving  force,  "back  to  the  land,"  which 
all  reformers  are  looking  for.  A  southern 
California  reader  writes:  "You  will  be 
gratified  to  know  that  your  'California 
Vegetables'  has  been  my  vade  mecum.  It 
is  so  charmingly  written  that  it  makes 
horticulturists  even  out  of  city  folk." 


FAIR  AND  SHOW  FIXTURES. 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


As  the  fall  season  opens  and  planting 
time  draws  near,  nurserymen  should  be 
getting  their  announcements  before  in- 
tending planters.  Already  we  have  a 
number  01  advertisements  of  this  charac- 
ter in  the  Pacii'ic  Ruk.vl  Pkess.  Among 
the  new  ones  this  week  will  be  noticed 
that  of  F.  C.  Willson,  the  Sunnyvale  nurs- 
eryman, who  has  a  fine  lot  of  Franquette 
walnut  trees  besides  his  own  Wonder  wal- 
nut. The  Bean  Spray  Pump  Co.  of  San 
.lose  also  make  their  preliminary  an- 
nouncement this  week.  The  Leonard 
Coates  Nursery  Co.  of  Morgan  Hill,  also 
have  a  fine  lot  of  walnut  trees  for  the 
trade.  J.  E.  Sloan  of  Palo  Alto  has  a 
timely  ad.  in  this  issue  regarding  the 
Hart-Parr  tractor.  The  Fancher  Creek 
Nurseries  of  Fresno  also  make  their  first 
announcement  for  the  season  this  week. 
Several  other  smaller  ads.  along  these 
lines  are  well  worth  reading.  Look  them 
up. 


From  now  on  the  poultry  shows  will 
he  held  thick  and  fast  over  the  Coast. 
There  is  a  great  interest  manifested  in 
the  chicken  business,  and  every  reader  of 
the  Rural  Prkss  should  attend  the  show 
nearest  to  him.  Study  up  on  the  busi- 
ness, then  get  into  the  game. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Kate.  1%C.  per  word.  No  order  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 


FARM  LANDS. 


$1000.  About  20  acres  suitable  for  fruits, 
dairy  and  poultry,  14  mile  from  Nevada 
City,  Cal.  Excellent  local  market.  Good 
5-room  house  and  buildings.  Ideal  cli- 
mate, fine  scenery.  Plenty  of  wood.  Water 
for  irrigation.  A  comfortable  home  that 
will  make  you  a  good  living.  A  bargain. 
Address.  Owner,  care  Pacific  Rural  Press, 
San  Francisco. 


$10.00  per  acre,  4,400  acres,  20  miles  from 
Monterey  bay;  stock  and  grain  rancho; 
abundance  of  water;  profitable,  well  im- 
proved. Circulars  of  JOHN  F.  BYXBEE, 
Palo  Alto,  Cal. 


San  Jose,  Cal. — Santa  Clara  Valley  Poul- 
try Show.    Oct.  6  to  9. 

Watsonville,  Cal. — Watsonville  Apple 
Annual  and  Poultry  Show.    Oct.  9  to  14. 

Willits,  Cal. — Mendocino  County  Agri- 
cultural Fair.    Oct.  10  to  14. 

Stockton,  Cal. — San  Joaquin  Poultry 
Association  Poultry  Show.    Nov.  7  to  11. 

Oakland,  Cal. — Alameda  County  Poultry 
Association.    Nov.  21  to  27. 

Corning,  Cal. — Corning  Poultry  Show. 
Nov.  29  to  Dec.  4. 

Petaluma,  Cal. — Petaluma  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation.   Dec.  6  to  9. 

San  Diego,  Cal. — San  Diego  Pigeon  and 
Pet  Stock  Show.    Nov.  28  to  Dec.  2. 

Reno,  Nev. — Nevada  State  Poultry  As- 
sociation's Show.    Jan.  11  to  13,  1912. 


$1500.  Eighty  acres  in  Browns  Valley 
Irrigation  District,  near  Marysville,  Cal. 
Thirty  acres  cultivated,  balance  oak  tim- 
ber and  pasture;  8-room  house;  school 
across  the  road.  Address,  Owner,  care 
Pacific  Rural  Press.  San  Fransclsco. 


$6,000 — 20  acres,  highly  improved  income 
property  near  Vacaville;  10  acres  fruit.  10 
grain;  furnished  house,  farming  imple- 
ments; water  piped;  horses,  turkeys, 
geese,  chickens.  For  particulars,  address 
Owner,  P.  O.  Bo.\  314,  Vacaville. 


$27,000  buys  best  improved  and  best  pay 
ing    bearing    apple    orchard     in  Sonoma 
county,     near     Sobastopol.     Circ'ular  and 
photos   of  JOHN  F.   BYXBEE,   Palo  Alto. 
Cal. 


CALIFORNIA 
FRUITS 


AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM 

FIFTH  EDITION 

REVISED  AND  EXTENDED 

A  MANUAL.  OF  METHODS  WHICH 
HAVE  YIELDED  GREATEST  SUC- 
CESS; WITH  LISTS  OF  VARIETIES 
BEST  ADAPTED  TO  THE  DIFFER- 
ENT SECTIONS  OF  THE  STATE. 


By  Edward  J.  Wlckson.  A.  M. 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Agriculture  in 
the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California;  Director  and 
Horticulturist  of  the  University  Ex- 
periment Station;  Author  of  "Cali- 
fornia Vegetables  in  Garden  and 
Field";  Editor  Pacific  Rural  Press; 
member  National  Council  Horticul- 
ture, etc. 


CONTENTS  BY  CHAPTER  HEADINGSi 


The  Climate  of 
California  and 
its  Local  Modi- 
fications. 

Why  the  Cali- 
fornia Climate 
Specially  Favors 
Fruits. 

The  Fruit  Soils  of 
California. 

The  Wild  Fruits 
of  California. 

California  Mission 
Fruits. 

Intro  duction  of 
Improved  Fruit 
Varieties. 

Clearing  Land  for 
Fruit. 

The  Nursery. 

Budding  and 
Grafting. 

Preparation  for 
Planting. 

Planting  Trees 
and  Vines. 

Pruning  Orchard 
Trees  and  Thin- 
ning Fruit. 

Cultivation. 

Fertilizers  for 
Fruit  Trees  and 
Vines. 

Irrigation  for 
Fruit  Trees  and 
Vines. 

Commercial  Fruit 
Varieties. 

The  Apple. 

The  Apricot. 


The  Cherry. 

The  Peach. 

The  Nectarine. 

The  Pear. 

Plums  and  Prunes 

The  Quince. 

Vine  Propagating 
and  Planting. 

Pruning  and  Care 
of  the  Vine. 

Grape  Varieties  In 
California. 

The  Date. 

The  Fig. 

The  Olive. 

The  Orange. 

The  Lemon,  Lime, 
etc..  Persimmon. 
Pineapple.  Avo- 
cado, etc. 

The  Banana, 
Loquat. 

Berr'es  and  Cur- 
rants. 

Almond,  Walnut, 
Chestnut.  Pea- 
nut, etc. 

Fruit  Canning, 
Crystallizing 
and  Drying. 

Injurious  Insects. 

Diseases  of  Trees 
and  Vines. 

Injurious  Animals 
and  Birds. 

Protection  from 
Winds  and 
Frosts. 

Utilization  of 
Fruit  Wastes. 


The  book  describes  the  best  methods 
and  appliances  in  use  by  the  foremost 
and  most  extensive  fruit  growing  in- 
dustry in  the  world. 

Size  of  page.  6x9' ,.  600  pages,  bound  in 
clolb  and  fully  illustrated. 


PRICE.  CARRIAGE   PREPAID.   $3  THE 
COPY. 
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MT.  DIABLO  CEMENT 

best  for  foundations,  dairy  floors,  fruit  dryer  floors,  etc.,  etc. 

SANTA  CRUZ  LIME 

best  for  bricklaying:  and  plastering:. 

MT.  DIABLO  O  LIME 

best  for  spraying:  and  whitewashing:, 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  AND  PRICES  ON  ALL  BUILDING  MATERIAL. 

HENRY  COWELL  LIME  &  CEMENT  COMPANY 

9  MAIN  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


(If  Careful  irrigationists  are  investigating  our 
new  water  balanced  Pump— then  buying  it 

(J  Experience  has  taught  them  that  a  successful  pump  Krogh  Electric  Pump 
must  be  not  only  efficient  but  must  also  be  capable  of  withstanding^  to  a 
reasonable  degree^  the  cutting  action  of  sand.  Our  pumps  excel  on  this  point. 
Bulletin  No.  RIO  tells  all  about  them. 


(|[  Our  branch  house^  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street^  Los  Angeles,  carries  a 

Krogh  New  Vertical  i  * 

Water  Balanced  Pump  Complete  StOCK. 

Krogh  Manufacturing^  Company 

149-157  BEALE  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


The 
Practical 
Harrow 


For  the 
Practical 
Farmer 


The  Benicia  Angle  Steel  Harrow 

EMBRACES 

Strength,  Durability,  Ease  of  Handling,  Efficiency,  Adaptability,  and  Economy 

FEW  IN  PARTS    —    SIMPLE  IN  CONSTRUCTION    —    EASILY  ADJUSTED 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  AND  PRICES 


WE   MANUFACTURE    FARM    IMPLEMENTS   FOR  MEETING 
THE  REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  FARMER 

Benicia  Ipori  Works,  Benlcie,  Cal. 

MAIN  OFFICE  AND  FACTORY 

KOKOMO 


STEEL 

[woven, 

WIRE 


FENCE 


The  Standard  for  Hog,  Field 
and  Poultry  Use. 

GUARANTEED 

Catalog  with  manufacturers 
prices  mailed  free. 


CALIFORNIA  ANCHOR  FENCE  CO.,  «|^o"cKTorai^ 


Superior  Grain  Drills 

Plain  and  Fertilizing 

The  best  equipped  drill  offered  today. 
Sold  by  us  for  years.  Let  us  tell  you 
about  it  or  ask  your  dealer  to  order  one. 

THE  H.  C  SHAW  CO.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA  FRUITS 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

Klfth  Kditlon,  Postpaid  Si  per  copy.  Second  Edition,  Postpaid  Si  per  copy. 
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Forty-first  Year. 


Some  Economies  of  Fig  Production. 

Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  Mr.  D.  J.  WHITNEY. 

An  awakening  as  to  the  value  of  figs  as  a  commercial  proposition 
seems  to  have  come  to  many  persons  in  this  State,  and  renewed  planting 
and  greater  planting  than  ever  before  has  been  indulged  in.  The  fig  is 
no  newcomer  to  the  State,  the  Franciscan  fathers  introducing  the  Mission 
fig  along  with  the  Mission  grape  and  the  Mission  olive,  all  three  of  which 
have  proved  probably  the.  best  general  purpose  varieties  of  the  fruits 
named  that  we  yet  have.  Later  on  the  White  Adriatic  and  other  varie- 
ties of  figs  were  introduced,  and  more  recently  the  proper  culture  of  the 
Smyrna  fig  has  also  been  discovered. 

Until  recent  years  the  fig  has  seldom  been  given  the  consideration  met 
with  by  other  fruit  trees. 
Its  luscioiis  fruit  made  it 
a  desirable  tree  for  th« 
door  yard ;  its  beauty  lent 
attractiveness  to  r  o  a  d- 
ways  or  as  a  border  to 
vineyards  and  orchards, 
and  in  each  case  the  dried 
product  usually  repaid  the 
grower  for  the  use  of  the 
land  required  by  the  tree. 
Planting  in  blocks,  how- 
ever, was  not  done  ex- 
tensively. 

Last  year,  however,  saw 
probably  the  greatest 
planting  ever  done  in  the 
State.  On  the  ranch  of 
the  California  Products 
Company  at  Butte  City, 
Glenn  county,  250  acres  of 
Smyrnas  were  put  out. 
making  an  orchard  oi" 
1000  acres  of  figs,  proba- 
bly the  greatest  fig  or- 
chard in  the  world. 

Production  and  Imports. 

„,  1  J.     -J.     £  Irrigating  a  Fig  Orchard  in  tlie  Sa 

— The  opportunity  for 

overproduction  in  this  State  at  present  appears  small.  There  is  imported 
annually  into  this  country  about  $1,000,000  worth  of  figs,  mostly  from 
Smyrna.  These  retail  at  30  and  35  cents  a  pound.  In  this  State  only 
about  3500  tons  of  figs  of  all  varieties  are  produced  annually.  Of  this 
amount  only  1200  tons  are  Smyrnas  and  the  rest  Adriatics. 

The  climate  such  as  the  fig  loves  can  be  found  only  in  California,  at 
least  for  Smyrna  production,  and  for  the  best  results  with  other  varie- 
ties, although  in  other  parts  of  the  Southwest,  from  Texas  to  Arizona, 
locations  can  often  be  found  where  the  trees  will  grow  and  bear  as  well 
as  they  do  here.  In  any  place,  however,  where  there  is  a  likelihood  of 
cold  snaps  in  winter,  or  rains  in  summer,  fig  production  is  likely  to 
prove  unprofitable.  As  is  usually  known,  the  fig  needs  a  long,  hot  sum- 
mer with  no  rain  during  the  ripening  period,  and  .should  have  a  deep  soil. 

It  is  still  a  question  as  to  whether  the  Adriatic  figs,  including  all  kinds 
aside  from  Smyrnas,  will  not  be  mo.st  profitable,  and  considerable  plant- 
ing is  done  on  this  expectation.  The  weight  of  dried  fruit  per  acre  is 
much  more  than  from  the  Smyrna  figs,  which  helps  neutralize  a  differ- 
ence in  price.  Recent  discoveries  regarding  the  caprification  of  these 
varieties  are  likely  to  improve  their  quality,  which  will  help  to  retain 
whatever  advantage  they  have  now.  The  superior  quality  of  the  Smyrna 
figs,  however,  seems  to  give  them  the  preference  at  present. 

The  Cost  of  Production. — The  cost  of  raising  and  handling  a  crop  of 


Smyrna  figs  is  less  than  almost  any  other  fruit  grown.  Aside  from  the 
birds,  which  take  a  few  of  the  figs  at  the  ripening  time,  not  a  pest  of  im- 
portance annoys  either  tree  or  fruit,  and  the  cost  of  spraying,  which 
with  some  fruits  has  to  be  done  many  times  a  year,  is  entirely  absent. 
After  the  first  few  years,  when  the  tree  is  getting  its  shape,  no  pruning 
whatever  is  needed.  Cultivation  only  is  required,  and  after  the  trees 
are  large  and  the  leaves  shade  the  ground,  this  is  reduced  to  some  plow- 
ing and  enough  cultivation  to  kill  the  weeds.  To  caprify  the  figs,  a 
process  probably  understood  by  all  readers,  it  is  best  for  each  grower 
to  have  his  own  capri  trees,  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  to  the  acre.  It  is 
best  for  several  reasons  to  have  several  varieties  of  these  trees. 

The  cost  of  caprifying  trees  should  be  very  little,  as  one  man  can 
attend  to  40  acres  of  Smyrna  trees,  taking  about  three  weeks  for  the 
work  and  applying  capri-figs  as  often  as  needed  and  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity. Except  in  helping 
the  Smryna  production, 
the  capri-figs  are  of  no 
financial  benefit  to  the 
owner,  as  they  are  not 
edible.  As  was  previous- 
ly stated,  it  is  generally 
conceded  that  considera- 
ble profit  can  be  obtained 
by  applying  capri-figs  at 
the  proper  time  to  other 
varieties  of  figs  besides 
Smyrnas,  as  the  fruit  be- 
comes larger  and  of  bet- 
ter ([uality. 

H  a  r  V  e  s  ting  Inexpen- 
sive.— Harvesting  is  easy 
and  inexpensive.  The  figs 
dry  on  the  tree  and  fall 
to  the  ground  of  them- 
selves, and  the  owner 
never  has  to  wonder  when 
they  are  ready  to  pick. 
Except  for  a  few  large 
ones  it  is  seldom  neces- 
sary to  dry  them  further, 

and  they  can  be  put  in 
n  Joaquin  Valley,  Near  Livingston.  ,  ^  j     j.  t 

'  the  sweat-box  and  stored 

until  packing  time.  All  attempts  to  improve  on  nature  by  picking  and 
drying  them  artificially  have  been  failures,  both  as  regards  exi)ense  and 
the  quality  of  the  product. 

This  dropping  of  the  ripe  figs  as  above  indicated  continues  from  about 
August  1  until  the  weather  will  not  ripen  well  what  is  left  on  the  tree. 
All  this  time  the  dropping  of  the  dried  figs  is  abundant  to  make  no 
waste  of  labor  in  gathering  them.  Usually  they  ai-e  gathered  about  twice 
a  week,  but  Mr.  Rixford  recommends  that  this  be  shortened  to  at  least 
every  other  day,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  insects  while  the  fruit  lays 
on  the  ground. 

The  long  harvesting  period,  of  course,  makes  it  possible  for  a  small 
amount  of  labor  to  look  after  a  very  large  acreage,  so  that  a  few  men  can 
be  kept  for  a  long  time. 

The  figs  after  being  picked  off  the  ground  are  usually  packed  in  lug- 
boxes  and  kept  until  all  are  ready  to  be  put  up  for  market.  In  Asia 
Minor  they  are  packed  tight  in  bags  for  transport  to  Smyrna,  where  they 
are  prepared  for  shipment.  This  tight  packing  is  thought  by  Mr.  Rixford 
to  be  the  reason  for  a  possible  superiority  of  the  imported  Smyrnas  over 
the  local  product.  Exposure  to  the  air  for  several  weeks  toughens  the 
skin,  while  packing  them  tight  together  makes  the  skin  tender  and  trans- 
parent, makes  an  even  disti'ibution  of  moisture  and  sugar  and  makes  the 

(Continued  on  Page  310.) 
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California  Weather  Record. 


'  The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
dished  the  Pacific  Kukal  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m.,  Oct.  10,  1911 : 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 

Seasonal 

Normal 

Maxi- 

Mini- 

Week. 

to  Date. 

to  Date. 

mum. 

mum. 

Eureka  

.62 

1.25 

2.16 

60 

44 

Red  BluEF  

.57 

1.26 

1.24 

82 

46 

T 

.20 

.63 

84 

44 

San  Francisco .. 

.12 

.28 

.55 

76 

50 

San  Jose  

.09 

.31 

.59 

90 

38 

.08 

.10 

.53 

90 

44 

Independence... 

00 

.60 

.49 

78 

m 

San  Luis  Obispo 

00 

.02 

.69 

90 

44 

Los  Angeles  

00 

1.21? 

.18 

92 

54 

San  Diego  

00 

.22 

.18 

84 

52 

The  Week. 


Strikingly  hcautiful  elond  effects  and  light 
sliowers  have  cDinprised  the  chief  .sky-action  of 
the  week,  both  along  the  coa.st  and  in  the  interior 
valleys.  Little  water  ha.s  fallen,  but  the  absence 
of  dry  winds  and  the  lateness  of  some  fruits 
through  slow  maturing  caused  by  the  heat  short- 
age of  the  last  summer  have  caused  some  disap- 
pointments in  curing,  notably  perhaps  with  the 
fig.  We  have  seen  samples  souring  apparently 
for  lack  of  speed  in  expulsion  of  excess  water  in 
the  .juice — other  varieties  than  the  Adriatic,  which 
is  somewhat  given  to  that  behavior,  suffering  in 
this  way.  Hlow  ripening  has  led  to  fig  picking 
from  the  tree  rather  than  from  the  ground,  and 
the  fruit  was  evidently  immature,  as  shown  by 
th(^  failure  to  sun-cure  i)roperl}'.  This  is  evi- 
dently the  work  of  the  cool  summer,  which  also 
worked  ill  with  the  shipping  grai)es  and  caused 
the  shipping  of  unripe  fruit  which  was  not  only 
unprofitable  but  an  injury  to  the  fniit  fame  of  the 
State,  as  some  of  our  readers  have  already  pointed 
out.  We  allude  to  the  matter  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  a  cool  summer  in  the  fruit  di.stricits, 
pleasant  as  it  may  be  to  people,  is  very  undesira- 
ble for  products,  and  those  disposed  to  complain 
of  the  heat  in  coming  summers  should  remember 
the  experience  of  1911  and  forbear  complaint. 
A  slow  springtime  may  make  grain  and  hay  and 
prolong  pasturage  without  hurting  the  fruit,  but 
i>  slow  summer  brings  fruit  scant  of  sugar  and 
consequent  thinness  of  juice  and  full  of  disap- 
pointments. And  now  comes  the  weather  prophet 
of  Oregon,  whose  mainstay  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
alternation  of  opposites  or  the  succession  of  con- 
traries, and  declares  that  as  we  had  a  cool  sum- 
mer there  will  follow  a  winter  of  sunshine,  shy 
of  storms,  and  therefore  short  of  water.  He  also 
applies  the  same  doctrine  to  the  East,  where  the 
last  summer  Avas  fiercely  hot  and  dry,  and  predicts 
for  them  a  winter  of  great  severity.  All  this 
seems  to  us  irrational  and  conjectural.  On  the 
whole,  we  are  sorry  that  the  wild  goose  has  been 
thrown  out  of  weather  prophecy,  as  we  noted 
last  week.  He  may  know  more  than  some  men. 
It  ought  to  be  a  misdemeanor  to  proi)hesy  evil 
weather  on  a  fanciful  or  conjectural  basis.  There 
is  more  lost  through  inaction  and  idleness  born 
of  fear  than  through  errors  in  activitj'  inspired 
by  hope  and  courage.    We  like  the  vulgar  anti- 


thesis. "Cheer  Ip,  the  worst  is  still  to  come!"  be- 
cause, under  such  mental  attitude,  it  seldom 
comes. 

Product  Returns  and  Land  Values. 

During  the  week  we  have  visited  a  part  of  the 
State  where  owners  do  not  really  know  what 
price  to  put  upon  their  lands.  They  have  had 
l>each  returns  iu.  some  cases  upward  of  $600  per 
jicre^ — to  put  it  mildly :  because  the  canners  needed 
their  varieties,  with  such  increasing  hunger  that 
growers  who  sold  first  on  contracts,  at  something 
lige  .$30  per  ton,  drew  only  about  half  as  much 
money  as  those  vrho  waited  to  see  which  way  the 
cat  would  jump.  Now.  how  much  per  acre  is  .i 
good  peach  orchard  worth  when  it  yields  $600  or 
more  at  a  crop?  That  is  the  reason  why  owners 
really  do  not  know  how  much  to  ask  for  their 
lands,  when  the  gold  bags  come  jingling  around. 
To  continue  a  moment  the  claim  we  made  last 
week,  that  advance  in  land  values  is  a  handicap 
in  production,  will  not  the  assessors  get  after 
those  lands  in  fine  shape  next  March?  Suppose 
the  land  is  worth  all  that  it  pays  10%  upon, 
how  will  the  interest  act  on  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, when  one  reflects  that  he  may  be  working 
with  $6000  land?  No  wonder  orange  growers 
who  have  had  a  chance  to  value  their  land  on 
that  basis  have  .sold  out  and  reinvested  in  newer 
districts  where  that  game  has  not  been  learned. 
Of  course,  we  are  not  saying  that  such  a  value 
as  we  have  indicated  has  been  affirmed  by  sales, 
nor  is  it  likely  to  be ;  but  the  way  values  are  run- 
ning in  people's  talk,  owners  naturally  do  not 
know  what  price  to  put  upon  their  land.  It  seems 
quite  safe  enough  to  say  that  good  land  has  doub- 
led in  value  in  the  interior  valley  during  the  last 
five  years.  .Sales  .show  that  to  be  true  near  the 
I'niversity  Farm  in  Yolo  county,  where  land  has 
been  sold  recently  for  twice  as  much  i)er  acre  as 
the  State  paid  for  that  farm.  And  we  have  head 
quite  as  good  stories  as  that  in  other  parts  of  the 
fine  interior  valley  loams,  under  irrigation.  AVo 
do  not  know  what  such  good  land  is  worth  :  it 
is  probably  worth  what  anyone  will  pay  for  it. 
And  tAvo  fruits  seem  to  be  leading  now :  the  can- 
ning peach  and  the  pickling  olive — not  on  the 
same  lands,  however,  though  sometimes  not  far 
apart.  Some  very  large  planting  enterprises  are 
now  proceeding  with  each  of  these  fruits,  headed 
by  men  experienced  both  in  fruit  and  finance — 
which  makes  a  strong  combination  of  wisdom  and 
caution. 

The  Call  of  the  Cabbage. 

We  referred  last  week  to  the  calling-down  of 
the  middleman  by  Colonel  Roosevelt.  Po.ssibly 
he  had  been  reading  a  recent  consular  report  in 
which  it  is  stated  that  in  St.  Gall,  Switzerland., 
in  1908,  the  cantonal  legislature  took  up  an  in- 
vestigation to  ascertain  why  cabbage  had  ad- 
vanced so  shamefully  in  price.  It  was  found  that 
between  the  cabbage  grower  and  consumer  there 
were  so  man^  middlemen  to  share  j)rofits  that 
the  price  of  jiahbage  was  advanced  no  le.ss  than 
369%.  Then  the  consumverein.  a  corporation  hav- 
ing regard  for  the  i)ui)lic  welfare,  undertook  to 
buy  cabbage  direct  from  the  producers  and  sell 
to  the  consumers  at  a  minimum  profit  at  many 
stores  which  the  consumverein  fitted  up.  The  im- 
mediate result  was  a  reduction  of  30%  in  the 
price  of  cabbage.  That  seems  to  be  in  the  right 
direction,  so  far  as  it  goes,  but,  if  we  mistake  not 
the  f^yres,  cabbage  advanced  more  than  31,4  times 
and  <jkiQ80ib  trade  only  reduced  the  price  less  than 
one  time — so  cabbage  and  co-operation  still  have 
quite  »  journey  to  make  together  before  they  get 
back  to  the  good  old  times:  but  they  are  on  the 
way. 


No  Skim-Milk  Babies  for  China. 

Another  story  goes  to  the  effect  that  the  Chinese 
government  has  had  to  guard  posterity  against 
the  greed  of  dealers  in  South  China  who  found 
that  they  could  get  condensed  skim-milk  with  just 
as  handsome  labels  as  condensed  full  milk,  and 
have  been  recently  driving  quite  a  trade  in  the 
skim-milk  because  they  could  import  it  at  much 
less  cost.  The  condensed  milk  formerly  imported 
commended  itself  to  the  Chinese  for  use  with 
children,  this,  in  fact,  cojustituting  ^Uniost  tlie 
whole  use  to  which  imports  are  put,  as  the  aver- 
age Chinese  adult  despises  milk  and  milk  pro- 
ducts in  any  form.  For  children,  however,  the 
imported  condensed  milk  has  been  found  valu- 
able and  is  sold  at  about  ten  cents  per  tin.  When 
the  condensed  skim-milk  became  available  at  61/2 
cents  per  tin,  the  lower  cost  of  living  for  children 
seemed  to  offer  a  succes.sful  weapon  against  race 
suicide,  but  the  authorities  stepped  in  and  let 
the  people  understand  that  skim-milk  babies  were 
not  fitted  to  figure  in  the  advancement  of  the 
empire.  The  cans  of  skim-milk  do  not  look  well 
with  their  cros.s-brands— "not  permitted  for  chil- 
dren." 


Overdoing  the  Squirrel. 

The  menace  to  human  life  which  the  ground 
squirrel  may  embody  is  being  overworked.  It  is 
a  grand  thing  for  our  farmers  to  have  the  .squir- 
rels etxerminated,  for  they  have  destroyed  mil- 
lions of  value  in  the  field  crops  which  they  feed 
upon.  It  is  fortunate  that  they  are  being  sys- 
tematically pursued  by  a  great  health-promoting 
agency,  because  in  thinly  settled  districts  it  is 
practically  impossible  for  local  farmers  to  kill 
them  on  large  areas  of  idle  land  of  absentee  own- 
ers or  on  land  which  the  owners,  though  present, 
have  not  spunk  enough  to  clean  up.  It  has,  there- 
fore, seemedl  a  grand  thing  that  government 
squirrel-killing  bids  fair  to  reduce  squirrels  to 
a  degree  never  before  attained  in  the  State,  but 
the  use  made  of  currently  published  facts  about 
this  beneficent  enterprise  is  really  doing  the  State 
much  harm.  Take,  for  example,  this  telegram 
from  Stockton  one  day  last  week  : 

"The  United  States  Government  is  .spending 
about  $200  a  month  in  San  Joaquin  county  in 
exterminating  squirrels,  which  are  credited  with 
causing  a  loss  of  about  $10,000,000  annually  to 
the  farmers  of  California.  At  present  there  are 
two  camps  located  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
San  Joaquin  county,  with  ten  men  attached  to 
each. " 

It  is  generally  known,  of  cour.se,  that  the  healtli 
officers  are  not  pursuing  squirrels  for  the  sake  of 
saving  crops,  but  because  they  have  found  that 
in  a  few  instances  these  squirrels  and  their  fleas 
have  in  their  pos.session  germs  of  the  bubonic 
I'lague.  The  distant  effects  of  the  reports  are 
to  convey  the  impression  that  California  is  ;i 
plague-ridden  State.  We  have  been  forced  to 
this  conclusion  by  letters  asking  us  whether  it 
would  be  safe  to  come  to  California  because  of 
the  squirrels  which  the  writers  apprehend  would 
be  waiting  to  bite  them  as  they  descended  from 
the  car-steps.  It  seems  to  us  that  something 
should  be  done  to  allay  such  fears  and  to  assure 
intending  settlers  in  California  that  they  are  no 
more  liable  to  be  bitten  by  a  squirrel  than  by 
a  real  estate  agent. 

Lemon  Freight  Rate  May  Be  Advanced. 

The  Commerce  Court  at  Washington  has  de- 
cided that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  no  right  to  reduce  the  lemon  rate  of  $1.15  per 
etl.  to  $1  per  ctl.  for  which  rate  oranges  are  car- 
ried overland.  The  decision  seems  to  be  based 
upon  one  contention  which  was  apparently  made 
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that  the  lemon  had  a  harder  row  to  hoe  with 
importers  than  the  orange  and  could  be  helped 
l>y  a  lower  rate;  for  the  decisions  says:  "As  in 
mir  judgment  the  order  (of  the  Commission)  is 
I'ased  primarily  on  the  assumed  authority  to  pro- 
tect the  industry  against  foreign  competition,  it 
must  be  held  void  as  beyond  the  powers  delegated 
ro  the  Commission."  It  seems  to  us  altogether 
rnnecessary  to  make  this  decision  on  what  is 
merely  an  incidental  consideration,  and  not  upon 
♦he  main  issue,  which  is  that  it  is  unreasonable 
to  charge  more  for  carrying  a  lemon  than  for 
carrying  an  orange.  What  does  it  matter  if  six 
times  as  many  oranges  are  carried  as  lemons? 
If  such  unreasonable  discrimination  is  permitted 
fi  gainst  it,  the  lemon  will  probably  always  be 
in  the  inferior  place.  The  lemon  has  always  been 
in  the  way  of  all  the  trouble  that  has  gone  up 
;ind  down  in  the  land.  Probably  nothing  of  re- 
cent occurrence  is  so  aggravating  as  this  Com- 
merce Court  decision  that  the  Interstate  Commis- 
sion is  trying  to  protect  the  lemon  from  the  im- 
porters' enterpi'ise,  by  giving  it  an  equal  chance 
with  the  orange.  Incidentally,  too,  these  lemon 
importers  seem  to  be  having  altogether  too  much 
to  say  about  what  Americans  should  or  .should 
Tot  do  for  themselves. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Orchard  Apple  Houses. 

To  the  Editor:  We  are  growing  apples  at 
about  4500  feet  elevation  in  southern  California. 
We  desire  to  store  two  or  three  thousand  boxes 

j  and  propose  to  do  it  in  this  way :  make  an  exca- 
vation in  dry  earth,  putting  at  the  bottom  of 

I  the  excavation  straw.  Upon  this  straw  place  the 
;il)ples,  then  dry  straw  over  the  apples,  and  upon 
ihe  top  of  this  two  or  three  feet  of  dry  earth. 
My  partner  thinks  it  a  good  plan  to  keep  water 
pouring  from  time  to  time  over  the  top  of  this. 
Tlie  etfect,  of  course,  would  be  to  keep  the  apples 
and  all  wet.  All  that  we  desire  is  to  keep  the 
a[)p]es  in  good  condition  for  two,  three  or  four 
months.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  apples  should 
he  kept  dry  and  not  wet.  Will  you  kindly  give 
inc  your  opinion  as  to  whether  the  general  plan 
IS  a  good  one  or  not,  also  as  to  whether  the  apples 
should  be  kept  wet  or  dry? — Enquirer,  Los  An- 
ucles. 

We  would  not  for  a  moment  think  of  putting 
a])ples  down  in  such  a  wet  place  as  your  excava- 
tion would  become.  There  would  be  too  much 
danger  of  decay  in  the  excess  of  moisture  and 
lack  of  ventilation  which  would  jirevail.  Apples 
will  keep  for  a  long  time  in  good  condition  if 
the  boxes  are  put  in  piles  in  the  shade,  covered 
with  straw,  and  moistened  from  time  to  time; 
I  lit  in  that  case  there  would  not  be  such  an  ac- 
riimulation  of  moisture  and  there  would  be  ven- 
lilation  at  all  times.  You  are  probably  right  that 
apples  should  be  kept  dry,  but  they  will  shrivel 
and  become  unmarktable  unless  the  air  in  which 
tliey  are  stored  is  kept  reasonably  moist.  This 
is;  generally  accomplished  by  making  apple  houses 
v\  ith  double  walls  and  roof  to  exclude  heat  and 
with  an  earth  or  concrete  floor  which  can  be  sprin- 
l.led  from  time  to  time  with  a  hose.  Descriptions 
i  f  apple  houses  where  this  result  is  obtained  will 
!•('  found  in  our  book  on  "California  Fruits." 
I'ntting  down  loose  apples  in  a  straw-lined  pit 
would  be  very  expensive,  it  would  invite  decay 
l)y  bruising  the  fruit,  and  the  result  would  prob- 
ably be  a  worthless  mixture  of  rotten  fruit  and 
straw.  The  fruit  should  be  stored  in  boxes  or 
shallow  trays  to  reduce  pressure  and  promote 
\ontilation,  and  not  in  bins  or  large  piles. 

Sweet  Clover  for  a  Cover  Crop. 

To  the  Editor:  What  do  you  think  of  Meli- 
Ibtus  clover  for  fall  planting  as  an  orchard  cover- 


crop  for  this  district?  Will  it  stand  our  frosts? 
Can  you  suggest  a  better? — A.  L.  Wisker,  Colfax. 

The  plant  has  been  commended  by  many  grow- 
ers in  parts  of  California  which  have  a  higher 
winter  temperature  than  yours,  and  it  was,  a 
few  years  ago,  given  the  first  place  in  Arizona 
experiments.  Just  how  good  a  winter  grower 
the  plajit  will  be  with  you  must  be  determined 
by  trial.  The  choice  of  a  winter-growing  legume 
will  probably  always  be  a  local  question  to  be 
answered  on  the  basis  of  experience.  At  present 
there  is  much  difference  of  opinion,  even  in  dis- 
tricts quite  similar.  If  a  man  finds  out  just 
which  one  is  best  for  his  own  ranch  he  is  getting 
pretty  wise. 

Too  Much  Manure  for  Young  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  some  peach  trees  and 
apple  trees,  three  to  six  years  old,  that  are  very 
thrifty  but  grow  only  wood.  The  soil  was  poor 
when  planting,  and  I  have  put  on  plenty  of  sweep- 
ings from  the  chicken-yards.  I  suppose  that  is 
the  cause  of  the  trouble.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me 
what  to  put  on  to  counteract  the  effects  of  the 
chicken  fertilizer?  The  trees  are  full  of  bloom, 
but  set  no  fruit.— -Grower,  Sonoma. 

Undoubtedly  you  have  overmanured  your  .soil 
with  chicken  maure,  which  is  a  very  strong  fer- 
tilizer and  should  only  be  used  in  limited  quanti- 
ties. In  order  to  counteract  any  acidity  or  ill 
effects  which  have  been  produced  by  its  excessive 
application,  it  would  be  desirable  for  you  to  apply 
about  500  to  1000  pounds  per  acre  of  common 
builders'  lime  at  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  sea- 
son, working  it  into  the  soil  with  the  fall  or  early 
winter  plowing.  Do  not  cut  back  the  tree  during 
the  dormant  season,  although,  of  course,  you  may 
have  to  remove  surplus  or  interfering  branches 
for  the  sake  of  shaping  the  tree.  Winter  prun- 
ing induces  a  greater  wood  growth  during  the 
following  summer;  therefore  it  should  be  avoided 
under  such  conditions  as  you  describe.  Having 
adopted  such  a  policy,  there  is  nothing  for  you 
to  do  but  to  wait  for  the  trees  to  slow  down  and 
assume  a  normal  bearing  habit  proper  for  their 
ages.  Summer  pruning  is  an  offset  for  excessive 
wood  growth.  It  is  a  little  late  in  the  season 
probably  to  effectively  employ  that  method. 


Irrigation  for  Corn. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  been  asked  to  find  the 
amount  of  water  necessary  per  acre  for  the  be.st 
possible  yield  of  corn  under  acreage  conditions 
and  proper  cultivation  in  the  San  Joaquin  or 
Sacramento  valleys,  and  hope  that  you  may  be 
able  to  help  me  out. — Subscriber,  Santa  Clara. 

No  one  can  answer  such  a  question  with  any- 
thing more  than  a  guess.  It  depends  upon  how 
much  rain  has  fallen  the  previous  winter,  how 
retentive  the  soil  is  naturally,  and  what  has  been 
done  to  help  the  soil  to  hold  it.  Nearly  all  the 
corn  that  is  grown  is  carried  without  any  irri- 
gation at  all  on  moist  lowlands,  which  may  be 
too  wet  for  winter  crops.  If  you  demand  a  guess, 
make  it  six  acre-inches,  with  a  good  surface  pul- 
verizing after  each  run  of  water  in  furrows  be- 
tween the  rows.  This  water  would  be  best  used 
in  two  or  three  applications. 

Winter-Growing  Legume. 

To  the  Editor:  Kindly  advise  me  through  your 
columns  as  to  what  is  considered  the  best  crop 
to  sow  in  the  fall  to  turn  under  in  the  spring 
as  a  fertilizer.  I  want  a  good  winter  grower, 
and  also  advise  as  to  the  amount  of  seed  to  sow 
per  acre.  My  soil  is  what  they  call  here  in  So- 
noma county  a  clay  loam. — -Subscriber,  Sebas- 
topol. 

We  have  tried  to  show  that  there  is  no  one 
best  plant  for  this  purpose,  even  for  a  single 
district,  for  there  are  differences  of  soil,  expos- 
ure, moisture,  etc.    A  man  has  to  know  which 


is  best  for  his  ranch  or  for  different  parts  of  his 
ranch,  and  he  has  to  learn  that  by  trying.  Our 
present  notion  is  that  the  common  vetch  would 
be  best  for  you,  sowing  40  lbs.  per  acre  as  soon 
as  you  can  get  the  land  into  shape,  so  as  to  get 
the  plant  well  started  before  the  soil  gets  cold 
and  wet. 


A  2-Story  Legume  Proposition. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  40  acres  of  raw  land, 
which  I  wish  to  plant  to  citrus  and  deciduous 
fruits,  and  I  wish  to  build  up  the  soil  all  I  can, 
by  planting  cover  crops  and  plowing  under.  What 
would  be  the  best  to  plant  this  fall,  to  be  plowed 
under  next  spring,  and  to  plant  again  next  spring 
to  plow  under  in  the  fall;  that  is,  if  there  is 
one  best  among  the  vetches  and  clovers?  I  will 
not  be  able  to  plant  any  trees  before  next  fall 
or  the  following  spring.  I  have  a  .small  family  or- 
chard of  half  an  acre,  fenced  in  as  a  chicken 
yard,  the  .soil  of  which  has  become  very  foul. 
When  would  be  the  best  time  to  apply  lime,  and 
how  much? — Would-Be  Farmer,  Fair'  Oaks' 

Get  in  your  vetches  as  soon  as  the  ground  is 
in  shape.  Plow  them  under  early  in  the  spring 
and  close  the  covering  and  compact  the  green 
stuff  by  running  a  straight  disk  over  the  ground 
after  plowing.  This  will  help  decay  and  save 
moisture.  Follow  with  cowpeas  as  soon  as  you 
are  out  of  the  fro.st,  disking  in  the  seed  so  as 
not  to  disturb  the  stuff  previously  covered  in. 
Do  not  wait  to  put  under  the  winter  growth  until 
it  is  safe  to  put  on  the  cowpeas,  for,  if  you  do, 
you  will  lose  so  much  moisture  that  the  cowpeas 
will  not  amount  to  much.  On  the  half-acre  chick- 
en yard  put  500  lbs.  of  lime  and  plow  under  as 
soon  as  you  can — that  is,  spread  the  lime  just 
before  the  plowing,  with  a  shower  or  two  on  the 
lime  before  plowing,  if  the  weather  runs  that 
way. 


Winter  Forage. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  inform  me 
at  what  time  of  the  year  I  .should  plant  kale, 
Swi.ss  chard,  etc.,  so  as  to  have  same  ready  for 
use  during  the  months  from  February  to  June? 
— Planter,  Santa  Rosa. 

You  should  plant  swiss  chard,  kale,  etc.,  as  soon 
as  the  ground  is  sufficiently  moist  from  the  rain. 
In  fact,  it  would  be  desirable  for  you  to  plant  the 
seed  now  in  boxes  and  thus  secure  plants  for 
startmg  out  when  the  ground  is  sufificiently  moist. 
These  plants  are  quite  hardy  against  frost,  and 
in  order  to  have  them  available  by  February,  a 
start  in  the  autumn  is  essential. 

What  Can  One  Man  Do? 

To  the  Editor:  I  would  esteem  it  a  favor  if 
you  would  kindly  let  me  know  through  the  me- 
dium of  your  paper,  the  following:  How  many 
acres  can  one  man  care  for,  outside  of  harvesting, 
putting  in,  say,  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  grass  for 
hay.  It  is  understood  that  labor-saving  imple- 
ments are  to  be  used. — Inquirer,  Zimapan,  Mexico. 

We  do  not  know.  It  depends  upon  the  man. 
If  some  readers  will  kindly  tell  us  what  a  man 
has  done,  in  their  own  experience  or  under  their 
observation,  it  will  be  mighty  interesting  reading 
and  may  help  our  southern  subscriber  toward  an 
estimate  such  as  he  desires. 

Trees  From  Suckers. 

To  the  Editor:  An  old  orchard  that  was  cut 
down  last  fall  and  was  then  plowed  very  close 
to  the  stumps  has  produced  many  little  trees 
around  the  stumps.  Would  these  little  trees  do 
for  nursery  use,  if  grafted  or  budded?— A  Read- 
er, Mendocino. 

Trees  have  been  made  and  can  be  made  from 
such  suckers,  and  they  can  be  handled  in  nurs- 
ery rows  just  as  seedlings  are,  but  we  do  not 
believe  in  that  way  of  making  a  tree.  We  prefer 
a  good  seedling  or  a  root-graft,  according  to  the 
kind  of  fruit. 
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Nurserymen,  Inspectors  and 

Planters. 


By  .Mr.  ^I.  iMcDoN ai.d,  Oreiioco,  Oregon.  mI  the 
Pacific  Coast  .Xiirserymeu's  Convention. 

In  the  early  days  of  horticultnral  legishition 
there  seems  to  have  fjone  forth  an  erroneons  idea 
of  the  true  aims  and  purposes  of  such  legislation. 
Horticultural  authorities  appointed  to  administer 
the  laws  often  assumed  that  the  only  purpose  for 
which  these  laws  were  enacted  was  a  rigid,  some- 
times uureasoiuihle.  inspection  of  nursery  stock, 
forgetting  that  ediu-ation  should  be  the  basic 
principle  in  the  administration  of  all  such  laws, 
i.nd  that  destruction  of  property  should  only  be 
resorted  to  in  extreme  cases  and  after  all  means  I 
of  eradication  have  been  tried,  and  then  by  due 
process  of  law — never  upon  the  nu-re  opinion  of 
one  man. 

Errors  of  the  Past. — Inspectors  were  often  ap- 
pointed, not  because  of  their  peculiar  fitness  for 
the  work  to  be  done,  but  rather  to  pay  some  old 
political  debt.  Great  annoyance,  inconvenience, 
and  endless  financial  loss  was  the  result  of  the 
unfair  conclusions  so  often  arrived  at  by  inspec- 
tors, who  perhaps  had  no  previous  knowledge  of 
nisect  pests  or  fungus  diseases,  but  who  taking 
their  certificate  of  authority  to  inspect  as  a 
licen.se,  enter  upon  any  kind  of  luirsery  aiul  de- 
stroy the  same,  without  allowing  the  nurseryman 
tinu^  or  opportunity  to  appeal  to  higher  authority 
or  take  his  case  before  the  courts  of  common  law. 
Of  course,  after  the  nursery  stock  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  fire  the  evidence  as  to  whether  it  was 
affected  or  not  was  also  destroyed  and  the 
nurseryman  was  left  without  recourse. 

Another  very  effective  form  of  destroying 
imrsery  stock  by  unreliable  inspectors  and  hor- 
ticultural commissioners  was  to  quarantine  the 
shij)nient  on  the  inference  or  jiresumption  that 
the  stock  might  l)e  diseased  or  infected,  and  in 
this  wa.v  create  a  suspicion  among  the  nursery- 
man's patj-ons  and  cause  them  to  refuse  to  re- 
ceive the  shipment  on  the  pretext  that  they  might 
he  diseased  and  that  the  infection  could  not  b(! 
seen  at  that  ])articular  date.  This  method  was 
just  as  effective  in  the  destruction  of  the  nursery- 
man's property  as  if  the  trees  had  first  been  con- 
demned and  destro.yed  b.v  fire. 

An  ins])e('tor  often  has  used  his  official  ])osition 
to  discriminate  between  the  nurseryman  with 
whom  he  was  on  friendly  terms  and  the  one  who 
did  not  live  in  his  vicinit.v  or  State,  sometimes 
condemning:  whole  shipnu^nts  on  a  mere  techni- 
cality, while  stock  of  the  local  nurseryman,  who 
was  a  friend  of  the  inspector,  would  be  passed 
and  a  certificate  issued  even  when  found  to  be  in 
a  diseased  condition. 

A  Case  in  Point. — This  point  is  well  illustrated 
in  an  ex]ici  ieiice  the  speaker  had  some  years  ago 
in  one  of  the  Pacific  Coast  States.  A  large  sliij)- 
ment  of  trees  had  been  condemned  and  destroyed 
by  fire,  without  allowing  the  nurseryman  to  prove 
whether  the  shij)ment  Avas  diseased  or  not.  only  a 
verv  few  peach  root  borers  having  been  found  in 
the  entire  carload  of  mixed  trees.  At  the  same 
time  a  tree  yard  a  few  miles  awa,v,  containing 
thousands  of  pear  trees,  carrying  this  same  in- 
spector's certificate,  and  being  distributed  with 
his  knowledge  and  consent,  was  found  to  be 
literally  covered  with  San  Jose  scale.  Tn  this 
ease  the  nurseryman  who  had  the  diseased  pear 
trees  was  a  relative  of  the  inspector,  while  the 
inirseryman  whose  carload  of  trees  was  destroyed 
was  from  a  foreign  State.  When  the  inspector's 
attention  was  called  to  this  open  violation  of  the 
law,  he  i)assed  it  off  with  the  remark  that  they 
did  not  mind  San  Jose  scale  in  their  section,  and 
yet  the  very  law  under  which  he  was  authorized 
to  inspect  specifically  mentioned  San  Jose  scale 
as  one  of  the  pests  that  was  to  be  especially 
fought. 

Inspectors  alwa.vs  should  be  selected  because  of 
their  fitness  for  the  work,  and  only  after  some 
form  of  examination  is  gone  through  that  M-ill  de- 
termine their  qualifications  for  the  work  to  be 
done. 

A  man  to  whom  is  entrusted  work  carrying 


such  great  resi)onsibilities  ami  power  ov^'r  the 
property  of  other  persons  should  l)e  under  bonds, 
or  in  some  way  held  responsible  for  the  faithful 
jierformance  of  his  duties. 

Changed  Attitude  of  Nurserymen. — Looking  at 
this  sult.ji'i-t  from  the  other  side,  inirserymen  were 
very  slow  in  the  earlier  days  of  horticultural 
legislation  to  appreciate  the  great  benefits  that 
would  come  to  their  i)artieular  business  through 
the  enactment  of  legislation  which  had  for  its  pur- 
pose the  control  and  ultimate  eradication  of  fruit 
tree  pests  and  fiuigus  diseases,  and  too  often  it 
M'as  hard  to  get  the  nurserynuin  to  fall  in  line  and 
work  in  harmony  with  the  horticultural  authori- 
ties for  the  extermination  of  these  pests  and  dis- 
eases. It  has  prol)ably  taken  as  great  an  effort  on 
the  one  hand  to  get  the  nurseryman  to  realize 
that  horticultural  laws,  when  impartially  en- 
forced, are  of  as  great  benefit  to  him  as  to  the 
orchardist  as  it  Avas  to  get  fruit  tree  inspectors 
to  realize  that  .such  laws  were  not  made  to  worry, 
annoy  and  destroy  the  property  of  the  nurserv- 
man. 

Improved  Relations. — However,  these  condi- 
tions have,  to  a  very  great  extent,  passed  awa.v, 
and  toda.v  we  find  the  nurserymen  and  the  horti- 
cultural authorities  Avorking  in  harmony  for  the 
mutual  u])l)uilding  of  their  connnou  interest.s,  ex- 
cept in  sonu'  of  the  ncAver  sections,  or  where  the 
nurserymen  and  inspectors  have  not  been  brought 
together  to  discuss  these  vital  sub,iects  of  mutual 
benefit  to  both ;  and  here  let  me  say  that  in  my 
opinion  the  Pacific  Coast  Association  of  Xursery- 
men  has  done  more  than  any  other  one  medium 
to  bring  about  that  feeling  of  harmony  and  good 
will  that  today  exists  between  the  nurserymen 
and  inspectors.  This  condition  has  been  brought 
about  by  this  as.sociation  inviting  the  conunis- 
sioners  and  inspectors  to  meet  with  the  inirsery- 
men at  these  anniuil  gatherings,  at  which  time 
l>ai)ers  have  been  read  and  discussed  beai'ing  up- 
on every  phase  of  the  question  until  today,  in  this, 
the  great  State  of  California,  where  possibly  there 
has  been  more  discord  and  bitterness  between 
the  inirserymen  and  the  authorities  than  in  any 
other  State,  and  where  it  was  supjiosed  the 
hatchet  Avoiild  never  be  buried,  and  the  iui)e  of 
l)eace  never  smoked,  we  have  with  us  as  our  hon- 
ored guests  some  of  the  most  learned  and  noted 
horticultnral  authorities  of  the  da.v,  who,  1  am 
told  are  al.so  preaching  this  same  gospel  of  peaee, 
harmony  and  good  will  to  all. 

How  a  Man  Was  Converted. — As  an  example 
of  what  this  association  has  done  in  bringing  to- 
gether the  different  interests  to  discuss  these 
((ue.stious  of  mutual  interest,  allow  me  to  tell  .voii 
i!  little  story  regarding  a  fruit  grower,  res'clent 
of  one  of  our  Pacific  Coast  States,  who  had  a  snp- 
l)osed  gi-ievance  against  all  inirserymen.  This 
man  was  usually  found  at  all  gatherings  of  a  hor- 
ticultural or  semi-horticiiltural  nature,  and  was 
in  the  habit  of  addressing  such  gatherings,  and 
he  never  mi.ssed  an  opportunity  to  tell  the  peojile 
vrhat  a  terrible  lot  of  fellows  the  nurserymen  are. 
In  his  estimation,  every  man  who  engaged  in  the 
nursery  business  was  a  criminal,  and  upon  every 
occasion  he  roasted  the  nur.seryman  to  a  finish. 

Well,  the  members  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Associa- 
tion of  Nurserymen  conceived  the  idea  of  inviting 
him  to  address  them  at  one  of  their  annual  gather- 
ings and  there  let  him  air  his  grievances  before 
them  in  a  body.  The  association  even  went  so  far 
as  to  hold  their  annual  meeting  in  his  town.  He 
came  to  the  meeting,  told  his  story,  which  was 
the  .same  old  .story  of  misplaced  confidence.  He 
had  bought  some  trees  from  one  of  his  neighbors, 
who  was  really  not  a  nurseryman,  but  rather  an 
orchardist  growing  nursery  stock  on  the  side. 

Some  of  the  trees  proved  to  be  untrue  to  name, 
and  forever  after,  until  he  attended  this  meeting 
find  was  converted,  he  supposed  that  all  nursery- 
men Avere  fit  .subjects  for  the  penitentiary.  The 
association  took  pains  to  shoAv  him  the  difference 
between  the  real  nurseryman  and  the  orchardist 
AA'ho  is  just  growing  a  feAv  trees  as  a  side  issue, 


and  also  explained  to  him  the  great  responsibili- 
ties that  nurserymen  carried;  that  they  Avere 
really  a  part  of  the  great  horticultural  interests 
of  the  country,  as  Avell  as  the  orchardist,  and  as  a 
consequence  he  Avas  converted  and  is  today  one  of 
the  best  friends  the  niirservman  has.  He  goes  to 
the  horticultural  meetingii  noAv  and  instead  of 
knocking  he  explains  to  the  orchardist  the  im- 
portance of  bu.ving  his  trees  from  reliable  nursery 
sources,  also  advising  the  mutual  co-operati(tn  of 
nurseryman  and  orchardist. 

Advantages  of  Fuller  KnoAvledge. — Our  experi- 
ence with  this  man  siiiii)iy  illustrates  the  great 
necessity  and  importance  of  association,  the  com- 
ing together  Avhenever  occasion  permits  of  the 
fruit  groAver,  the  horticultural  authorit.v,  and  the 
nurseryman,  counseling  Avith  each  other  as  to  the 
best  methods  for  the  enforcement,  along  fair  lines, 
of  the  horticultural  laAvs  so  that  through  their 
united  efforts  all  insects,  pests  and  diseases  in- 
jurious to  fruit  trees  may  be  kept  in  check  and 
so  far  as  jmssible  finally  exterminated,  thereby 
reducing  the  injury  done  to  the  minimum  point 
and  Avith  the  least  possible  expense  and  friction, 
each  interest  recognizing  that  the  other  has  an 
important  part  to  play  and  should  be  protected 
to  the  fullest  extent  and  that  all  may  Avork  to- 
gether as  one  harmonious  Avhole  in  the  upbuilding 
of  the  greatest  industry  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 


WINTER  WORK  ON  SMALL  GARDENS. 


Written  for  the  P.\cikic  Rural  Pre.ss 
By  *Mr.  G.  II.  IIopkixs,  Tropico. 

Here  in  California,  Avhere  we  have  a  continual 
performance  in  the  garden,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
have  a  large  plot  of  ground  for  the  home  garden. 
The  fact  is,  one  is  apt  to  plant  too  much  at  one 
time.  It  Avonid  be  much  better  to  plant  little  and 
often  and  as  soon  as  a  crop  is  off  prepare  the 
ground  for  another  crop. 

Where  the  garden  area  is  small  spade  the 
ground  for  the  succeeding  crop  unless  there  is 
room  for  a  team  to  turn  Avithout  turning  on  the 
garden.  The  spading  Avill  be  much  better,  because 
deeper.  If  one  Avishes  to  try  an  experiment  in 
intensive  farming,  mark  out  a  bed  four  feet  b.v 
ten  or  fifteen  feet.  Begin  spading  by  throAving  the 
dirt  off'  tre  bed  until  a  sntficient  space  has  been 
spaded  out  to  alloAV  spading  up  the  subsoil.  Then 
as  fast  as  subsoil  is  turned  spade  up  surface  soil, 
throAving  it  on  the  subsoil  that  has  been  turned. 
When  completed  the  soil  Avill  haA'c  been  turned  for 
a  dei)th  of  eighteen  to  tAventy  inches. 

If  Avell  rotted  manure  can  be  spaded  under  .voii 
Avill  be  surprised  at  the  result;  for  the  greater  the 
root  groAvth  of  a  plant  the  greater  the  product 
of  the  plant  or  A'ine.  The  family  Avhich  has  but  a 
small  amount  of  land,  if  no  larger  than  a  town 
lot.  can  ra'se  an  astonishing  amount  of  produce 
if  every  available  foot  of  ground  is  spaded  up  and 
planted  to  something  that  can  be  made  u.se  of. 
Blackberries.  Loganberries,  etc.,  can  be  groAvn 
along  the  fences.  ^lammoth  blackberries  especially 
can  be  groAvn  and  trained  over  an  arbor  yielding 
an  immense  amount  of  fruit,  besides  being  quite 
an  ornament. 

The  same  ground  can  be  used  for  a  garden  year 
after  year  if  it  is  kept  enriched  by  fertilizer,  and 
occasionally  sj)ading  under  some  green  crop  to 
furnish  humus  for  the  soil.  Don't  be  alarmed  if 
the  Aveeds  groAV.  It's  a  might.v  poor  soil  that  Avill 
not  grow  Aveeds.  And  then,  if  it  Avas  not  for  the 
Aveeds  Ave  Avoiiid  not  give  the  soil  the  culture  that 
is  necessary  for  the  successful  groAvth  of  the  plant. 

The  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  necessary  to  the 
groAving  plant,  as  it  lets  in  the  air  and  Avarmth  of 
the  sun,  and  besides  making  the  plant  food  more 
available,  it  permits  the  moisture  to  rise  to  the 
surface  to  be  taken  up  by  the  fibrous  roots  or 
feeders  Avliich  are  near  the  surface. 

We  are  not  Avritiiig  health  articles,  but  it  ma.v 
not  be  out  of  place  to  make  the  statement  that  a 
Aariety  in  food  sui)plies  is  necessary  to  maintain 
health.  We  do  not  mean  a  great  variet.v  at  one 
meal,  but  to  have  a  variety  to  choose  from,  so 
that  the  same  food  is  not  consumed  ever.A'  meal. 
If  Ave  can  raise  a  good  variety  of  vegetables  and 
fruit  it  means  better  health  and  a  saving  in  the 
expense  account.   Try  it. 

Timely  Hints. — If  you  have  blackberries  or 
other  small  fruits  in  bearing  now,  see  that  they 
get  plenty  of  water.    It  is  astonishing  how  muc 
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water  the  blackberry  will  take  up,  and  in  return 
give  larger  berries  and  more  of  them.  In  a  sandy 
loam  soil,  where  drainage  is  good,  twice  a  week 
is  certainly  not  too  often  to  irrigate,  and  the  re- 
sults will  justify  the  expenditure. 

For  greens  sow  seed  of  chard,  spinach,  kale, 
mustard,  etc.  Of  the  mustards,  there  are  the 
Southern  Curled  and  the  Chinese  Curled.  Both 
are  large  and  excellent  for  greens.  Kale  is  a 
species  of  cabbage,  though  the  leaves  do  not  form 
a  hard  head,  but  just  clusters  of  curled  leaves. 
Swiss  chard  is  delicious  cooked  as  greens,  and 
after  getting  to  eatable  size  can  be  cut  for  a  couple 
of  years.  It  is  sometimes  called  perpetual  spinach. 
It  is  fine  for  green  feed  for  chickens. 

Flowers. — Among  flowers  there  are  many  va- 
rieties that  can  be  raised  from  seed  and  that  are 
also  propagated  from  cuttings.  Where  one  wants 
some  particular  color  it  is  necessary  to  propagate 
by  ciittings.  Of  those  varieties  that  can  easily  be 
raised  from  seed  we  mention  pansies,  lobelias,  lan- 
tana,  petunias,  salvia  splendens,  verbena,  lark- 
spur, asters,  begonias,  gloxnias,  heliotrope, 
mignonette,  mimosa,  jjhlox,  poppy,  portulaca, 
primula,  smilax,  stocks,  solanum,  antirrhinum,  and 
many  others.  Most  of  the  above  varieties  are 
usually  grown  in  mixed  colors  in  beds,  and  can  be 
raised  cheaper  from  seed.  One  package  of  flower 
seeds  will  grow  into  plants  that  would  cost  many 
times  the  price  of  the  seeds. 

When  it  comes  to  carnations,  chrysanthemums, 
dahlias,  fuchsias  and  gladiolus,  which  we  usually 
want  in  assorted  colors,  they  should  be  propagated 
from  cuttings.  It  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  nature 
why  we  can  plant  certain  varieties  of  corn  and 
wheat  and  get  the  same  varieties  at  harvest  time, 
yet  when  it  comes  to  flowers  they  are  sure  to 
l)reak  loose  and  give  any  or  all  of  the  colors  known 
to  the  family. 

Plants  from  which  cuttings  are  wanted  should 
l)e  rushed  into  a  (juick  growth  so  that  the  branches 
will  be  tender,  and  when  in  that  condition — when 
they  will  snap  oft'  in  breaking — they  are  ready  for 
the  cutting  box.    (tladiolus  and  dahlias  are  better 


propagated  from  a  division  of  the  roots,  but  later 
in  the  season. 

Catalogues. — Seedsmen  have  their  stock  of 
Dutch  bulbs  now  in,  and  most  of  them  have  issued 
fall  catalogues  describing  bulbs  and  bedding 
plants  for  setting  out  this  fall.  These  catalogues 
can  be  had  from  any  of  the  seed  houses  for  the 
asking.  Speaking  about  catalogues,  be  sure  to 
get  a  seed  catalogue  and  study  it  faithfully.  Get 
your  order  in  early  before  the  rush.  Good  seed  is 
very  important,  as  it  is  a  loss  of  time  and  money 
when  seed  fails  to  come  good.  However,  good 
seed  can  be  purchased  here  on  the  coast,  and  we 
hope  all  will  patronize  home  industries.  Most  of 
the  vegetable  seeds  and  many  of  our  flower  seeds 
are  grown  in  California,  so  that  nothing  is  made 
in  sending  east  for  seeds. 

Hints  on  Planting. — Prepare  another  piece  of 
ground  for  peas.  Plow  and  harrow  and  get  down 
into  fine  shape,  and  for  the  home  garden  plow  a 
furrow  2Vi3  to  3  feet  apart  with  a  double  mold- 
board  hand  plow,  and  irrigate.  Allow  the  water 
to  run  until  the  soil  is  wet  back  4  to  6  inches  each 
side  of  the  furrow.  The  next  day  run  the  plow 
through  the  furrow  again  to  loosen  up  the  ground ; 
sow  seed  and  cover  at  least  two  inches.  As  the 
vines  grow  up  hoe  in  more  dirt  around  the  plants. 
During  the  cool  season  of  the  year,  especially  after 
rains  have  commenced,  peas  and  other  vegetable 
seeds  should  not  be  planted  so  deep  as  during 
early  summer  when  the  ground  is  warmer.  Dur- 
ing a  cold,  wet  spell  of  weather  the  seed  is  apt 
to  rot. 

Warm  Soil  Is  Essential. — There  are  portions  of 
California  where  the  nights  are  so  cool  during  the 
winter  season  that  plant  growth  is  very  slow,  and 
while  one  can  plant  hardy  vegetable  seed  most 
anywhere,  except  up  in  the  mountains,  there  are 
places,  as  mentioned  above,  where  they  will  grow, 
yet  so  slow  that  many  people  who  have  just  come 
into  the  State  might  be  disappointed.  To  such  we 
say  that  winter  gardening  is  not  successful  ex- 
cept in  warm  localities  along  the  coast  and  back 
in  the  foothills  of  the  numntaius. 


kept  for  a  number  of  years,  w^e  will  be  able  to  I'  . 
whether  the  apparent  differences  are  repeated. 
We  will  know  whether  certain  trees  are  inherent 
summer  bearers  and  others  not.  Then,  too,  we 
wi.sh  to  determine  whether  the  characteristics  that 
may  be  proved  for  the  parent  tree  will  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  offspring  by  budding,  and  in  order 
to  determine  this,  the  buds  taken  from  each  indi- 
vidual tree  will  be  used  in  a  definite  block  of  the 
nursery,  and  later  set  in  a  definite  part  of  the 
grove — records  of  which  will  be  carefully  kept. 

In  view  of  the  large  possibility  of  increase  that 
this  fir.st  year's  records  have  shown,  it  is  thought 
that  others  may  want  to  adopt  the  same  method, 
gradually  becoming  more  and  more  familiar  with 
good  and  bad  types  of  trees,  eliminating  the  lat- 
ter, demanding  more  reliable  data  in  regard  to 
the  source  of  nursery  stock,  and  thus  constantly 
raising  the  standard  of  citrus  orchards  in  general. 

AVOCADOS  FOR  THE  MARKET. 

A  limited  but  profitable  field  for  the  avocado, 
or  alligator  pear,  as  it  is  known,  bids  fair  to  be 
opened  through  the  quarantine  against  all  fruits 
likely  to  carry  the  Mediterranean  fruit  fly  from 
the  Hawaiian  islands  to  this  State.  The  avocado 
is  now,  or  was  up  iintil  the  time  the  quarantine 
was  put  into  effect,  imported  from  Hawaii  in  ap- 
preciable numbers  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
were  acquainted  with  the  fruit,  but  is  barred  out 
entirely  by  the  quarantine  order.  Inasmuch  as 
the  quarantine  will  last  as  long  as  the  fly  exists 
there  and  is  not  established  here,  this  barrier  will 
be  kept,  it  may  be  hoped  and  expected,  indefi- 
nitely, and  there  will  be  no  competition  to  such 
growers  in  southern  California  who  wish  to  pro- 
duce this  fruit  commercially. 

The  avocado  has  been  growing  in  several  frost- 
less  points  in  southern  California  for  many  years, 
although  not  grown  commercially  to  any  great  ex- 
tent, and  bears  fruit  of  high  quality  plentifully 
enough  to  fully  warrant  going  into  the  business 
of  commercial  production.  Although  the  fruit  is 
not  well  known,  it  brings  extremely  high  prices, 
25  cents  for  two,  or  even  higher,  in  many  cases, 
and  those  who  like  it  are  willing  to  pay  well  for 
it.  These  prices  can,  of  course,  be  reduced  at 
least  500  per  cent  before  the  grower  would  get 
only  a  reasonable  profit,  as  many  sales  will  not 
be  made  at  the  first  named  figure.  INIany  more 
will,  however,  be  made  when  the  general  public 
appreciate  the  value  of  the  fruit,  which  has  been 
described  before  in  the  Pacific  Rubal  Press,  and 
no  competition  to  speak  of  can  be  expected  from 
foreign  or  domestic  parts  as  long  as  the  quaran- 
tine exists. 

TREATMENT  OF  DRY-PLOWED  LAND. 


To  the  Editor:  We  are  plowing  a  piece  of  light 
sandy  mesa  land,  dry,  which  has  considerable  tar- 
weed  and  other  weeds  growing  before  plowing. 
Which  would  be  best,  to  leave  the  land  as  it  is 
until  the  rains  come  and  then  harrow,  or  harrow 
now?  Would  the  land  left  without  harrowing 
gather  any  elements  from  the  air  before  rain 
comes?  The  above  land  is  for  oat  hay  and  beans 
next  season.  Farmer. 

Lompoc. 

[We  should  roll  down  the  tar-Aveed,  if  it  is  tall 
and  likely  to  be  troublesome,  and  plow  in  at 
once  so  that  decay  may  begin  as  soon  as  the  land 
gets  moisture  from  the  rain.  It  Avould  be  well 
to  allow  the  land  to  lie  in  that  shape,  and  disk  in 
the  seed  without  disturbing  the  weeds  which  have 
been  plowed  under.  If  all  this  is  done  early,  with 
plenty  of  rain  coming  there  is  likely  to  be  water 
enough  to  settle  the  soil,  decay  the  weeds,  and 
grow  the  hay  crop.  Of  course,  such  practice  could 
not  be  commended  much  later  in  the  season.  Th(? 
land  gains  practically  nothing  from  the  atmos- 
phere by  lying  in  its  present  condition.  If  there 
is  any  appreciable  gain,  it  would  be  larger  after 
breaking  up  as  proposed.  In  dry  farming,  har- 
rowing or  disking  should  be  done  immediately 
after  plowing,  not  to  produce  a  fine  surface  as 
for  a  seed  bed,  but  to  settle  the  soil  enough  to 
prevent  too  free  movement  of  dry  air.  If  your 
rainfall  is  ample,  the  land  may  be  left  looser  for 
water-settling. — Edijoh.] 


To  Get  More  and  Better  Lemons. 


[Californians  are  notable  for  quick  application 
of  methods  suggested  by  scientific  experts  which 
promise  more  and  better  products.  The  woi'k  of 
Mr.  A.  D.  Shamel,  for  instance,  whose  plans  for 
ascertaining  exactly  which  individual  trees  are 
producing  most  oranges  of  the  best  type,  which 
were  described  in  detail  in  the  Pacikic  Rural 
Press  of  April  8  and  June  24,  are  being  immedi- 
ately made  use  of  in  citrus  practice.  In  the  Po- 
mona College  Journal  of  Economic  Botany  there 
has  just  appeared  an  account  of  improvement  of 
citrus  stock  through  bud  selection,  by  Mr.  Roland 
S.  Vaile,  Limoneira  Ranch,  Santa  Paula,  Ventura 
county,  from  which  we  take  suggestive  parts. — 
Editor.] 

Only  the  Best  Will  Live. — It  is  the  opinion  of 
the  nuijority  of  men  engaged  in  the  citrus  business 
that  because  of  the  rapidly  increasing  acreage  of 
citrus  fruits  in  southern  California  the  average 
selling  price  is  bound  to  reach  a  somewhat  lower 
level  within  the  next  few  years.  In  the  case  of 
lemons,  at  least,  there  is  the  added  danger  from 
a  posible  reduction  of  duty  on  the  imported  fruit. 
In  order  that  the  industry  maintain  its  high  rank 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  investor  and  land- 
holder, this  decrease  must  be  met  by  greater  effi- 
ciency in  some  phase  of  the  organization. 

The  California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange,  with 
its  wide  advertising  policy,  its  co-operative  selling 
methods,  and  its  supply  departnu'ut,  is  already  by 
far  the  most  complete  organization  of  its  kind. 
Improved  methods  have  reduced  somewhat  the 
cost  of  field  and  i)acking-house  operations.  Care- 
ful handling  has  cut  down  the  large  losses  through 
decay.  While  these  matters  will  still  permit  of 
improvement  and  saving,  one  is  led  to  wonder  if 
the  orchard  itself  eaiuiot  be  so  intensely  cultivated 
as  to  increase  the  average  production.  As  one 
goes  from  orchard  to  orchard,  or  carefully  through 
an  individual  grove,  apparent  differences  are  noted 
that  show  possibilities  of  materially  raising  the 
averaf^e  standard. 

A  little  less  than  two  years  ago  Mr.  A.  D.  Shamel, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  took  up  the  work 
of  gathering  data  which  might  lead  to  systematic 


bud  selection  for  citrus  stock  improvement.  About 
a  year  ago  the  Limoneira  Company  took  up  sim- 
ilar work  on  the  Lisbon  lemons  in  their  grove,  and 
later  on  Eureka  lemons  in  the  35-year-old  orchard 
of  Mr.  N.  W.  Blanchard  of  Santa  Paula.  This 
work  is  being  carried  on  because  the  company  is 
planning  large  plantings  in  the  near  future  and 
wishes  the  best  stock  available  from  trees  whose 
merits  have  been  proved.  Much  of  the  data,  how- 
ever, is  of  interest  to  every  nurseryman  and  or- 
chardist. 

In  the  first  place,  the  section  of  the  orchard  that 
has  been  consistently  the  best  bearer  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  was  chosen  for  the  observations,  and 
from  the  trees  in  it,  the  best  200  were  picked. 
These  trees  were  chosen  for  their  apparent  crop, 
the  appearance  of  the  fruit,  the  general  form  and 
foliage  of  the  tree,  and  the  absence  of  thorns. 
Later  the  number  was  reduced  from  200  to  100, 
which  were  marked  and  numbered. 

The  next  step  w^as  a  description  of  the  trees. 
The  written  description  included  the  size,  shape, 
form,  foliage,  thorns  and  setting  of  fruit  for  each 
tree.  With  this  preliminary  work  completed,  we 
were  ready  for  the  data  of  individual  yields,  the 
permanent  record  of  Avhich  is  kept. 

During  the  year  the  average  yield  per  tree  for 
the  special  trees  was  13.45  field  (45-lb.)  boxes. 
The  average  for  the  rest  of  the  section  (all  misses 
and  extremely  poor  trees  having  been  eliminated 
in  the  count)  was  10.25  boxes,  showing  a  differ- 
ence of  over  150  pounds  to  the  tree.  To  the  cas- 
ual observer,  the  trees  in  the  section  look  very 
uniform,  and  yet  this  wide  variation  exists.  If 
one-half  of  this  difference  could  be  overcome  by 
raising  the  standard  of  the  poorer  trees,  the  in- 
crease would  be  at  least  100  packed  boxes  to  every 
acre.  Or,  on  a  percentage  basis,  an  increase  of 
about  3  per  cent. 

To  show  that  this  work  needs  the  accurate  keep- 
ing of  records,  even  the  special  trees  varied  from 
15.4  boxes  to  10.1,  although  the  trees  were  chosen 
by  experienced  men  who  knew  the  groves. 

The  data  from  this  first  year's  work  is,  of  course, 
very  preliminiary.    After  those  records  have  been 
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With  the  Fruit  Men. 

Active  work  lu  investigations  of  fumi- 
gation methods  is  being  conducted  in 
Santa  Barbara  county  by  Commissioner 
C.  W.  Beers,  also  work  in  spraying  for 
withertlp  on  citrus  trees  and  walnut 
bright.  There  has  been  more  damage  than 
usual  this  year  from  the  codling  moth 
and  woolly  aphis,  although  the  api)les  at 
Lcmpoc  are  in  very  good  condition. 

Regarding  the  walnut  output  of  the 
State,  J.  A.  Montgomery,  secretary  of 
the  Walnut  Growers"  Association,  states 
that  there  were  1000  cars  of  the  nuts 
sold  in  this  State  in  1910,  against  200 
cars  in  189.3,  and  that  this  year's  crop 
will  exceed  that  of  last  year  by  10  per 
cent. 

Commissioner  Earl  Mills  of  Butte  coun 
ty  reports  that  good  prices  for  peaches 
have  caused  a  big  demand  for  stock  for 
planting  this  fall. 

A  number  of  orchardlsts  at  Greenfield, 
Monterey  county,  are  contemplating  set- 
ting out  large  acreages  to  apricots  this 
fall. 

Walnut  growers  of  West  Covina.  Irwin- 
dale.  Walnut  Center,  Basset,  and  Puente, 
Los  Angeles  county,  have  formed  a  pool 
o'  their  crops. 

The  Commerce  Court  has  sustained  the 
railroads  In  fixing  $1.15  per  hundred- 
weight as  the  rate  on  lemons  to  Eastern 
points. 

In  the  consular  reports  it  is  said  that 
the  apple  crop  in  England  is  very  large 
and  the  fruit  of  good  quality.  In  France 
conditions  are  similar. 

The  date  for  the  big  citrus  fair  to  be 
held  at  Oroville,  Butte  county,  has  been 
set  for  December  .5  to  9.  Besides  citrus 
displays,  there  will  be  exhibited  at  the 
fair,  stock,  poultry,  and  viticultural  and 
deciduous  products. 


General  Agriculture. 

According  to  J.  M.  Waterman,  of  the 
I,ima  Bean  Growers'  Association,  the  crop 
of  lima  beans  will  amount  to  320,000,000 
nounds. 

The  r.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  said  to  be  intending  to  enlarge  the 
scope  of  the  investigations  regarding  rice 
culture  in  this  State  for  next  year. 

The  American  Sugar  Beet  Co.  of  Oxnard 
has  announced  that  the  price  of  beets 
testing  15%  sugar  will  be  advanced  from 
$4.50  to  $5  per  ton,  with  a  premium  of 
30  cents  per  ton  for  each  per  cent  over 
this  amount. 

It  is  rei)orted  that  the  Alameda  Sugar 
Co.  will  erect  a  large  plant  at  Meridian, 
and  that  23,000  acres  to  beets  will  l)e 
put  out  for  it  in  Yolo  and  Sutter  coun- 
ties. 

Heavy  winds  have  caused  a  severe  loss 
of  beans  on  the  river  lands  of  the  Sacra- 
mento, where  the  vines  had  been  cut. 
The  wind  rolled  them  along  the  ground 
and  knocked  the  beans  out  of  the  pods. 


Raisin  and  Grape  Notes. 

Consul  A.  B.  Cooke  writes  from  Patras, 
Greece,  that  the  Greek  currant  crop  for 
1911,  which  has  just  been  put  upon  the 
market,  is  estimated  at  from  130,000  to 
160,000  tons,  a  conservative  estimate  be- 
ing 153.000  tons.  The  holdover  is  said 
to  be  about  10,000  tons. 

Leslie  F.  Giffen,  of  the  Giften-Hobhs 
Company  of  Fresno,  has  returned  from  a 
trip  East  and  reports  that  the  market 
there  is  good,  although  the  effort  of  two 
houses  to  cut  quotations  still  keeps  the 
price  down.  The  growers  are  reported 
to  be  holding  most  of  their  raisins  at 
present  quotations,  expecting  higher 
prices  soon.  Rain  and  cool  weather  is. 
as  durittg  all  the  seajBOu,  delajing  dry 
ing,  Willie  the  tray  count  shows  that  the 


size  of  the  crop  was  not  overstated  in  the 
conserative  estimates  given,  but,  if  any- 
thing, will  be  short. 

Th(>  Rosenberg  Company  is  to  install 
a  raisin  steaming  i)lant  in  Turlock  next 
month. 

The  Hanford  winery  of  West  &  Son  be- 
gan crushing  this  month,  grapes  testing 
24  per  cent  sugar  bringing  $12  per  ton. 

The  rains  In  the  raisin  district  are 
said  to  have  caused  damage  variously 
e.stimated  from  2  to  25  per  cent  to  the 
raisins  In  the  trays.  Most  of  the  grow- 
ers- were  warned  by  the  Weather  Bureau 
and  stacked  their  trays. 

H.  A.  Beekhuis,  of  the  North  Ontario 
Packing  Co.,  states  that  half  of  the  pres- 
ent grape  crop  has  been  sold  to  the  pack- 
ers and  that  conditions  are  promising  for 
disposing  of  all  the  crop  at  good  figures. 

Rains  in  the  Sacramento  Valley  tem- 
porarily stopped  picking  of  Tokays,  but 
are  said  to  have  done  no  great  damage 
to  the  crop. 


Miscellaneous  News  Notes. 

Edward  Atherton  of  FuUerton,  Orange 
county,  has  received  another  car  of  os- 
triches to  add  to  his  stock. 

From  Atwater,  Merced  county,  6,17S,- 
406  pounds  of  produce,  Including  peaches, 
grapes,  cantaloupes,  and  sweet  potatoes, 
were  shipped  out  during  August,  nearly 
double  the  amount  in  August,  1910.  This 
increase  in  shipments  is  due  chiefly  to 
the  bringing  under  cultivation  of  a  large 
area  of  raw  land.  New  settlers  have  been 
coming  in  almost  daily  during  the  past 
year.  Most  of  the  newcomers  have  set- 
tled near  Winton,  a  new  town  on  the 
Santa  Fe.  two  miles  north  of  Atwater. 
The  land  surrounding  Winton  was  part  of 
the  old  Crocker  ranch  and  is  now  known 
as  Merced  Colony  No.  2. 

The  supervisors  of  Kings  county  are 
to  distribute  free  poison  for  use  along 
the  county  roads  to  kill  the  squirrels. 

Artesian  water  has  been  struck  on  the 
Shackelford  ranch  at  Paso  Roblcs  at  a 
depth  of  455  feet.  Unlike  other  artesian 
wells  in  the  vicinity,  it  contains  very 
little  mineral  matter  and  will  be  excellent 
for  irrigating. 

The  Zelie  estate  of  3262  acres  on  Bran- 
nan  island  In  the  Sacramento  river  has 
been  sold  for  $292,250,  or  $90  per  acre. 

Business  relations  have  been  severed 
between  the  Sonoma  County  Poultry  As- 
sociation and  the  Sonoma  County  Fruit 
and  Produce  Company,  which,  has  been 
handling  the  eggs  of  the  association. 

Order  Trees 
Now 

The  supply  of  good  trees 

is  very,  very  short — 
Some  varieties  sold  out. 
Our  assortment  of  the  best 

standard  sorts  in  apple,  plum, 

peach,  cherry,  almond,  etc., 

etc.,  is  still  complete. 
Catalogue  and   price  list 

mailed  on  request. 

WRITE  US  AT  ONCE 


THE  SILVA-BERCTHOLDT  COMPANY 
181  OrchariJ  Str«et  Netvoaotle,  Cal. 


WATSONVILLE'S  SECOND 
APPLE  ANNUAL. 

Was  it  really  the  apples  or  those 
"peaches"  that  drew  such  an  immense 
throng  to  the  second  Watsonville  apple 
annual?    I  met  scores  of  San  Franciscans 


there  who  were  not  only  enthusiastic 
about  the  wonderful  apple  display,  but 
would  constantly  burst  into  song  about 
the  "peaches"  who  composed  the  uni 
foimed  brigade  of  boosters  that  recently 
stormed  San  Francisco  and  the  Bay  Cities 
with  baud  playing  and  banners  waving. 


Citrus  Trees  Exclusively 

Now  i.s  the  best  time  to  i)liice  your  order  for  .si)ring  plant- 
ing. Get  same  in  while  the  first-class  stock  is  available 
and  avoid  Ix-ing  disappointed  later  on. 

WRITE  US  TODAY 

Our  booklet,  "CITRUS  FRUITS."  mailed  to  any  ad- 
dress on  receipt  of  25c. 

San  Dimas  Citrus  Nurseries 

SAN  DIMAS.  CAL. 


Sanborn's  Magnificent  Collection 
of  12  Spencer  Sweet  Peas 
for  50  Cents  Postpaid 

THIS  IS  AN  EXTRAORDINARY  OFFER 

PLEASE  NOTICE.— These  collections  are  put  up  before  the 
hurry  of  the  busy  season,  consequently  no  change  can  be  made  in 
them. 

The  followinw  twelve  Sweet  Peas  are  the  cream  of  a  long  list 
of  novelties,  and  have  been  s<'lecte(l  with  a  care  to  please  the  most 
critical  grower. 

Asta  Ohn  Spencer.    Large  blo.ssonis  of  beautiful  lavender. 
Aurora  Spencer.    Immense  blossoms  of  orange-pink,  stri|)ed  on  white. 
Countess  Spencer.   IJright  pink,  very  large  wavy  flowers. 
Florence  Morse  Spencer.   Delieate  blush,  better  described  as  a  light 
jiink-edged. 

Helen  Lewis.   Very  large  flowers  of  salmon  orange  ;  a  beautifid  color. 
John  Ingman.    Triant  rose,  tinted  flowers,  free  bloomer. 
King  Edward  Spencer.    Giant  bright  .scarlet,  extra  choice. 
Othello  Spencer.   Mammoth  maroon,  very  dark. 
Primrose  Spencer.    Clear,  distinct  light  yellow. 
Ramona  Spencer.   AYhite.  with  delicate  lines  and  flakes  of  blush  pink. 
White  Spencer.    Pure  white,  crinkled  and  fluted. 
Sanborn's  Mixed  Spencer.    Comprising  all  the  best  types  of  the 
Spencers. 

FREE — Sanborn's  Bulb.  Sweet  Peas,  and  Pansy  Catalogue.  .For 

Fall  Planting. 

H.  M.  SANBORN  COMPANY 

1167  Broadway  Oakland,  Cal. 
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BOLTON  ORCHARD  HEATERS 

THE  PIONEER— WITHOUT  A  PEER 

A  VICTORY 

The  Largest  Lemon  Grove  in  the  World,  Limoniera  Company, 
J  Santa  Paula,  California,  Bought 

20,700  BOLTON  ORCHARD  HEATERS 

After  Investigating  All  Other  Devices. 


SEND   FOR  OUR  FULL  CROP  PROPOSITION 


THE  FROST  PREVENTION  COMPANY 

Main  Office— Bank  of  Italy  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Los  Angeles  Office — 107  S.  Broadway 


but  who  are  known  locally  as  the  "lady 
hussars."  One  young  fellow — without  a 
thought  of  funning  or  disrespect— alluded 
to  these  fair  apple  boosters  as  "pippins." 

Anyway,  the  crowd  was  there,  and  there 
so  strong  that  Watsonville  could  not  ac- 
commodate it,  and  scores  sought  adjacent 
towns  for  a  needed  rest,  after  a  day  of 
excitement  and  enjoyment,  only  to  re- 
turn next  morning  looking  for  more. 

But  when  you  get  there,  APPLE  is 
supreme.  No  less  than  20  carloads  are 
said  to  be  on  exhibition  in  every  shape 
and  form  imaginable.  There  is  a  Panama 
Canal  of  fresh  and  dried  apples,  with  a 
couple  of  oceans,  Culebra  Cut,  dams,  locks 
and  all  complete.  It  was  constructed  by 
the  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  High 
School.  The  San  Monte  Fruit  Co.  exhib- 
ited a  revolving  globe,  different  colored 
ai  pies  representing  the  various  countries 
of  the  world.  In  this,  every  two  seconds, 
a  tapper  announces  that  another  Pajaro 
valley  apple  has  been  eaten,  a  bell  de- 
notes the  consumption  of  a  box,  and  a 
gong  tells  when  a  carload  has  been  con- 
sumed. The  Stewart  Fruit  Co.  exhibited 
a  half  globe;  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  exhibited 
a  replica  of  the  organization's  building; 
the  Appleton  Investment  Co.  a  reproduc- 
tion of  its  new  hotel;  and  "Spraying  in 
1923"  showed  an  airship  spraying  an  or 
chard  from  above.  This  novel  display 
was  arranged  by  the  California  Chemical 
Spray  Co.  Outsiders  got  there,  too.  Santa 
Cruz  has  its  apple  basins;  Monterey  its 
apple  custom  house;  San  .lose  its  apple 
electric  tower.  Tuolumne,  Eldorado, 
Humboldt,  and  Sonoma  counties  sent 
splendid  exhibits,  and  even  San  Diego 
county,  generally  supposed  to  be  outside 
the  apple  belt,  was  there  with  an  exhibit 
that  put  her  very  conspicuously  on  the 
apple  map. 

Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler  opened  the  show 
Monday,  and  the  day  was  mostly  de 


voted  to  entertaining  distinguished  vis- 
tors,  speeches,  and  banquets. 

Tuesday  was  school-children's,  Monte- 
rey, Pacific  Grove,  and  San  Benito  day, 
and  commenced  with  a  parade  of  several 
thousand  school-children  of  Watsonville 
and  adjacent  towns. 

Wednesday  was  Panama-Pacific  and  Bay 
Counties  day,  special  trains  bringing  thou- 
sands from  the  bay  cities,  San  Jose,  etc., 
accompanied  by  bands. 

Thursday  was  Santa  Cruz  day,  and 
every  business  house  in  the  county  is 
said  to  have  closed  to  allow  all  to  pay 
court  to  his  majesty  King  Apple. 

The  show  is  only  scheduled  Monday  to 
Thursday,  but  everything  indicates  that 
festivities  will  run  under  a  full  head  of 
steam  until  Saturday,  as  Friday  and  Sat- 
urday will  see  aviation,  baseball  and  foot- 
ball, concerts,  industrial  parades,  closing 
with  an  Oriental  parade  of  1000  .Japanese 
ill  native  costume  with  a  Japanese  band, 
followed  by  carnival,  confetti,  and  big 
noise. 

"The  Pike,"  "The  Rialto,"  "The  Great 
White  Way,  and  "Hell's  Delight"  are  rep- 
resented at  Watsonville  by  "Down  the 
Lane."  The  name  sounds  soothing,  but 
a  stroll  "Down  the  Lane"  is  anything  but 
that. 

In  another  building  the  Pajaro  Valley 
Poultry  Association  held  its  show  and 
drew  a  large  entry,  while  business  at 
the  box  office  must  have  been  very  satis- 
ftctory.  Most  of  the  old  campaigners 
were  there  and  had  their  exhibits  in  the 
best  of  condition.  The  organization  was 
only  recently  formed,  but  nevertheless  is 
the  largest  poultry  association  in  the 
State,  having  over  200  members.  Over 
700  birds  were  on  exhibition,  and  between 
GO  and  70  cups  and  trophies  were  com- 
peted for.  Most  of  the  incubator  makers 
and  supply  dealers  were  there,  including 
the  Cyphers  Incubator  Co.,  Jubilee  Incu- 


bator Co.,  Coulson  Poultry  Food  Co.,  and 
Geo.  H.  Croley  Co. 

From  every  indication,  the  Pajaro  Val- 
ley has  had  a  prosperous  year;  every- 
body seems  happy  and  fully  prepared  to 
make  the  most  of  Watsonville's  Apple 
Annual. 


THE  STATE  GRANGE  MEETING. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  State  Grange  in 
Visalla  the  following  ofPcci's  were  elected: 
Master,  E.  T.  Pettit,  Cupertino;  overseer, 
^y  E.  Stewart,  Danville;  lecturer,  W.  V. 
Griffiths,  Geyserville;  steward,  Charles  E. 
Collins,  Dinuba;  assistant  steward,  George 
Sivhlmeyer,  Elk  Grove;  lady  assistant 
steward.  Miss  Lorena  Church,  Santa 
Rosa;  organist,  Mrs.  A. ice  Winans,  San 
Jose;  secretary,  Mrs.  Nellie  Hunt,  Napa; 
chaplain,  Mrs.  Ella  Dow,  Oakland;  treas- 
urer, Joseph  Holmes,  Sacramento. 

The  members  passed  resolutions  in 
fpvor  of  Farmers'  insurance  companies, 
increased  agricultural  education  in  the 
schools  and  the  teaching  of  farm  econ- 
omics. The  Grange  may  establish  head- 
quarters at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposi- 
tion, the  matter  to  be  taken  up  with  the 
individual  Granges.  The  Granges  were 
aiso  urged  to  establish  co-operative  stores 
and  warehouses,  and  co-operate  in  other 
ways  whenever  possible. 


be  19,150,000  lbs.,  whereas  tte  total  for 
1910  was  31,680,000  lbs. 

The  world's  hop  crop  for  1911  is  esti- 
mated at  132,000,000  lbs.,  or  about  44,000, 
000  lbs.  below  that  of  1910,  and  about  55,- 
000,000  lbs.  below  the  average  for  the 
last  ten  years.  Choice  hops  have  been 
selling  this  year  as  high  as  92c  a  pound 
in  Prague. 


THE  WORLD'S  HOP  CROP. 


Consul  Joseph  I.  Brittain,  Prague,  Bo- 
hemia, nuder  date  of  August  26,  says: 
Within  the  past  few  weeks  the  stock  of 
old  hops  on  hand  has  advanced  as  much 
as  200  per  cent  in  price,  owing  partly  to 
the  fact  that  an  unusual  amount  of  beer 
has  been  sold  during  the  hot  weather,  the 
stock  of  some  brewers  having  been  en- 
tiiely  exhausted.  The  maximum  estimate 
of  the  crop  for  Austria-Hungary  would 


WILLSON'S 
WONDER 
WALNUT 

Youngest  and  most  prolific 
bearer,  sweetest  and  richest 
kernel.  Enormous  size  and 
thin  shell.  Nuts  matured 
on  oiivn  growth  of  wood  18 
months  from  insertion  of 
graft  in  nursery  row.  Ro- 
bust grower,  self  huller, 
blight  resisting. 

ALSO  A  GOOD 
-  STOCK  OF  - 

Franquette  Walnuts 

Trees  are  large  and  strong, 
grown  without  irrigation, 
with  well  matured  wood. 


For  Catalogue  and  Prices,  write 

Encinal  Nurseries 

F.  C.  WILLSON,  Proprietor 

SUNNYVALE  CALIFORNIA 
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Increasing  Popularity  of  Soy  Beans. 


To  the  Editor:  The  soy  bean,  viewed 
from  a  poultryman's  standpoint,  has  much 
of  interest  because  of  its  high  protein 
value  and  bearing  as  an  article  of  food 
supply,  and  its  relative  cost. 

It  is  only  recently  that  the  meal  made 
from  the  bean  has  been  utilized  by  the 
poultrymen  on  this  Coast,  and  to  a  major- 
ity of  farmers  it  is  an  unknown  quan- 
tity. 

The  soy  bean  is  a  native  of  southeastern 
Asia  and  has  been  extensively  cultivated 
in  Japan,  China  and  India  since  ancient 
times.  The  beans  are  there  grown,  almost 
entirely,  for  human  food.  The  meal  used 
as  a  food  product  is  made  from  the  bean 
cake,  the  residue  after  the  oil  has  been 
pressed  out  for  commercial  purposes.  The 
bean  cake  is  produced  in  Manchuria,  and 
its  scientific  and  practical  value  has  been 
fully  demonstrated. 

The  Manchuria  bean  was  introduced 
into  Europe  about  ten  years  ago,  but,  so 
rapidly  has  it  advanced  in  favor  as  a  gen- 
eral stock  food,  noted  scientists  having 
determined  its  rare  value,  that  its  expor- 
tation from  the  Orient  has  reached  the 
large  amount  of  500  tons  annually.  The 
soy  bean  is  richer  in  protein  than  any 
other  bean  grown,  and  in  the  far  East  is 
ir  great  demand,  .Japan  using  about  a 
half  million  tons  annually. 

The  United  States  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment has,  for  some  years,  endeavored  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the 
high  food  value  of  the  soy  bean,  Farm- 
ers' Bulletins  Nos.  58  and  372  setting  forth 
the  virtues  of  the  bean  as  a  forage  plant 
and  of  the  meal  as  a  food  for  both  ani- 
mals and  poultry. 

Seven  or  more  varieties  of  the  bean  are 
handled  by  seedsmen  in  this  country. 
Sown  as  a  forage  crop,  it  is,  for  the  great- 
er part,  confined  to  the  cotton  belt,  and 
has  been  found  to  be  excellent  as  a  green 
manure.  Good  soy-bean  meal  is  about 
equal  in  value  to  alfalfa  for  milk  and  but- 
ter production.  The  bean  meal  has,  by 
experiments  at  several  of  our  State  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations,  been  shown 
to  be  somewhat  superior  to  cotton  seed 
meal  in  the  production  of  pork,  mutton, 
and  milk.  The  U.  S.  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment is  authority  for  the  assertion  that 
a  bushel  of  soy  beans  is  at  least  equal 
in  value  to  two  bushels  of  corn.  It  is 
fed  as  a  meal. 

Farmers  are  learning  the  value  of  soy 
beans  as  a  food  and  are  planting  them  in 
considerable  quantities  wherever  the  cli- 
mate will  admit  of  their  maturing.  Num- 
bers of  our  Coast  poultrymen  are  substi- 
tuting this  meal  for  linseed  meal  and 
cotton  seed  meal  on  account  of  its  high 
protein  value.  Parties  in  Petaluma  in- 
form the  writer  that  it  is  used  as  a  gen- 
eral food  there,  many  pouUrymen  using 
it  more  or  less.  "Some  use  it  directly  as 
a  substitute  for  beef  scraps,  but  this  prac- 
tice is  not  customary."  Care  should  be 
taken  by  those  not  accustomed  to  its 
use.  Professor  Jaffa,  our  University  of 
California  and  State  authority  on  food 
stuffs,  suggests  the  ratio  of  two  pounds 
of  the  meal  per  100  hens,  to  the  feed.  A 
Seattle  correspondent  says  the  shipments 
of  the  meal  from  the  large  factory  there 
amounts  to  one  or  two  carloads  weekly 
to  Petaluma,  and  about  the  same  quantity 
to  Los  Angeles. 

A  Petaluma  paper  of  recent  date  notes 
that  a  large  shipment  of  soy-bean  meal 
has  just  arrived  direct  from  Manchuria. 
This  is  the  first  considerable  shipment  of 
this  meal  received  there  and  will  be  used 
for  chicken  feed.  Many  poutrymen  use  a 
dry  mash,  keeping  it  before  the  fowls  all 
the  lime.  A  good  dry  mash  is  composed 
ot  20  pounds  of  wheat  bran,  10  pounds 
of  cornmeal,  15  pounds  of  soy-bean  meal, 
15  pounds  of  beef  scraps.  With  this  give 
a  morning  feed  of  corn,  wheat,  and  oats 


scattered  in  deep  litter,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  liberal  amount  of  green  food 
daily. 

In  a  late  daily  U.  S.  consular  report. 
Consul  Ham,  of  Hull,  England,  says  that 
there  is  a  project  to  erect  large  fac- 
tories at  Copenhagen  for  the  production 
of  soy-bean  oil  and  cake.  "It  is  hoped 
that  the  annual  turnover  of  the  new  com- 
pany will,  at  first,  be  not  less  than  $1,100,- 
000,  and  that  30,000  tons  of  soy  beans  will 
be  shipped  each  year  from  Manchuria  to 
Denmark.  At  present  oil  cake,  of  various 
kinds,  to  the  value  of  $7,000,000,  is  an- 
nually consumed  in  Denmark." 

For  laying  hens  the  ration  herewith 
given  is  noted  as  well  balanced  and 
V. orthy  a  trial:  Wheat,  8  pounds;  rolled 
barley,  4  pounds;  bran,  4  pounds;  meat- 
meal,  1  pound;  soy-bean  meal,  2  pounds. 

Santa  Cruz,  Cal.  A.  W.  R. 


TRUE,  BUT  NOT  NEW. 

The  irrigation  expert  of  the  Colorado 
Agricultural  College  gives  a  practical 
hint  which,  though  not  new,  may  not  have 
reached  all  our  readers: 

A  newly  made  lateral,  with  loose  earth 
embankment  on  the  lower  side,  is  very 
easily  damaged  should  the  water  be  turned 
out  over  the  soft  banks  successfully. 
Water  may  be  diverted  over  these  loose 
ef.rth  embankments  if  a  piece  of  burlap  or 
canvas  is  made  fast  to  one  end  on  the  in- 
side of  the  lateral  and  the  other  end  to 
fall  outside.  This  will  serve  to  protect  the 
batiks,  and,  as  the  water  is  flowing  out, 
itb  weight  will  hold  the  burlap  in  place. 

If  your  lateral  seems  to  cut  badly  in 
the  bottom  at  any  place,  you  may  be  able 
greatly  to  reduce  this  by  taking  burlap 
and  lining  the  bottom  and  sides.  The 
burlap  can  best  be  held  in  place  by  sev- 
eral slender  stakes  driven  in  the  bottom 
and  sides  of  the  lateral. 

If  your  embankment  slips  out,  causing 
a  break,  this  may  be  successfully  closed 
by  using  small  burlap  sacks  filled  with 
earth  and  laid  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
stop  the  flow  of  the  water.  If  there  is 
not  too  much  water  flowing,  the  break 
niay  be  stopped,  it  not  being  necessary 
to  turn  the  water  out  of  the  lateral  for 
repairs. 


BULBS 

For  fall  and  winter  planting;  also  Flower 
Seeds  for  fall  sowing.  New  Catalogue 
now  ready,  mailed  free  upon  application. 

NOW  IS  THK  TIMK  TO  SOW 

Payne's  Royal  li^xliibHlon  Pansy  Seed,  the 

best  strain  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  Giant 
Perfection  Stocks  and  Payne's  Christmas 
Flowering  Sweet  Peas,  all  described  in 
the  above  mentioned  Catalogue. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

345  S.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


RHUBARB  FOR  PROFIT 

A  FREE  BOOKLET  ON 

Rhubarb  Culture 

$1000  profit  per  acre;  plant  now. 
Berry  plantsof  all  sorts.  Cutthls 
adv.  out  and  mall  today. 

J  B.  WAGNFK,      Pasadena,  Cal. 

The  Rhubarb  and  Berry  Specialist 
P 


FEIJO A 


PLANT  NOW 

 THE  

The  new  commercial  tropical  fruit.  Will 
stand  a  temperature  down  to  10  or  12° 
above  zero.  Send  for  special  circular  on 
this  fruit. 

WEST  INDIA  G.VRDKXS, 
Subtropical  Plants  and  Treea, 
Altadena,  California. 


QUALITY 

IN 


FUMIGATION  CYANIDE 


IS  THE  IMPORTANT  CONSIDERATION 


The  best  authorities  unanimously  agree  that  for  the  effectual  generation 
of  Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  a  Cyanide  should  not  contain  in  excess  of  1  per  cent 
of  Chloride  of  Sodium  (common  salt).  A  higher  percentage  ot  this  ingredient 
materially  reduces  the  available  amount  of  gas  by  the  process  of  decomposi- 
tion. 

It  Is  well  worth  your  while  to  verify  this  statement,  and  when  in  doubt  as 
to  the  Sodium  Chloride  content  of  a  Cyanide,  have  a  reputable  chemist  furnish 
you  an  analysis.    It  may  prove  a  good  Investment. 

The  Roessler  &  Hasslacher  Chemical  Co.'s  Special  Fumigating  Cyanide  of 
Potasstnm  98-99  per  cent  and  Cyanide  of  Sodium  128-130  per  cent  Is  manufac- 
tured expressly  for  fumigating.  Contains  no  excess  of  chloride  of  sodium.  It 
geuerates  quickly.    Reliable,  Efflcleut,  Economical. 


THE  BRAUN  CORPORATION 

SELLING  AGENTS 
363-371  NEW  HIGH  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES 


WE  HAVE  DEMONSTRATED  THAT  VE 
CAN  CURE  THIS  DISEASE 

ROOT  BLIGHT 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  CIRCULAR  No.  5 

PEAR-BLIGHT  REMEDY  COMPANY 

112  MARKET  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 


HAI/E  YOU  MFMFk  SEED? 

Send  for  free  leaflet  describing  our  process  of 

RECLEANING  ALFALFA  SEED— BAG  AND  BAG  ALIKE 

and  its  advantage  to  you. 

Write  for  samples  and  prices  of  Vetch,  Bur  Clover  and  Mililotus  Seed, 
the  great  cover  crops. 

MERCANTILE  &  WAREHOUSE  CO.,  1560  5th  St.,  Oakland,  Cal. 


OF 

THE  HIGHEST  GRADE 
In  development  of  root,  stalk  and  branch. 

Send  for  catalogue,  and  be  convinced  that  our  stock  is  the  best 
that  can  be  grown. 

POLLARD  BROS. 

MISSION  STREET  AND  LOS  ROBLES  AVE..  SOUTH  PASADENA 


CHUL  WHEAT 

This  new  hard  milling  wheat  leads  all  in  yield  per  acre;  is  quick  in  maturing; 
large  gluten  content;  late  harvesting,  without  waste. 

CHOICE  RE^CI.AIMRD  SE:e:D 
For  samples  and  prices  address  D.  W.  LEWIS,  Corcoran,  Cal. 
A  few  carloads  of  faney  white  Sonora. 


BERRY  PLANTS 

SPHAGNUM  MOSS  For  Sale 
Wholesale  and  Retail 

LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 

PASADENA.  CAL.  R.  F.  D. 


Snow's  Nursery 

citrus  Stock 
a  Speclalt>' 

Will  aci  ept  future  contracts  on  L'ltrns  Stock, 
also  Apricots. 


H.  K.  Snow,  Jr.,  Prop. 


OXNAID,  CAL 
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Weeds  and  What  to  do  With  Them. 


Written  for  the  Pai'ifio  Rural  Press 
By  Miss  Claire  A.  Healev,  Salinas. 

A  weed;- — what  is  a  weed?  Of  course 
you  know  what  a  weed  is.  Everybody 
does.  Well,  let  us  give  a  definition  for 
it.  A  weed  is  a  plant.  Yes,  so  is  a 
potato.  Well,  you  know  what  a  weed 
is,  even  if  I  don't.  Some  say  that  a 
weed  is  a  plant,  growing  where  it  is 
not  wanted.  In  case  you  are  a  little 
doubtful,  take  one  glance  at  the  road- 
sides, in  the  garden  paths  and  along  the 
sidewalks  in  almost  any  town  and  small 
city.  What  do  you  see?  Beautiful  flow- 
ering plants  or  green  lawns?  Not  very 
often.  You  will  find  the  weed  which  is 
both  a  friend  and  an  enemy.  They  are 
our  friends  in  the  spring,  when  with 
their  broad  green  leaves  so  fresh  and 
bright  they  cover  the  ugly  spots  of  the 
country,  and  our  enemies  when  they  form 
such  abundant  seed  that  they  scatter 
themselves  over  grain  fields  as  well  as 
the  roadsides  and  into  the  gardens  and 
lawns.  We  do  not  want  them  where  they 
are,  therefore  they  are  weeds. 

But  look  again  at  the  weeds  standing 
by  the  side  of  the  road  and  the  walk. 
Their  beauty  is  gone,  for  the  leaves  are 
dving  and  the  flowering  time  is  over,  but 
that  for  which  the  plant  lived,  the  seed, 
is  coming  into  its  glory.  Soon,  if  not 
already,  thousands  of  little  embryo  plants 
will  be  wafted  by  the  breezes  to  new 
soil  where  they  will  take  advantage  of 
everything  they  find  by  growing  rapidly 
and  spreading  their  broad  leaves  to  get 
all  the  sunshine  and  moisture.  These 
sturdy  plants  have  learned  through  their 
bitter  struggle  for  existence  that  man 
is  the  one  great  enemy  of  their  lives. 
For  just  as  they  are  marshalling  all  of 
their  forces  together  to  produce  many 
good  healthy  seeds,  they  are  viciously  cut 
down  and  left  to  die  without  their  life's 
work  done.  But  it  is  the  happy  weed 
that  finds  a  neglected  spot  where  the 
owner  cares  little  or  nothing  for  t-he 
appearance  of  his  own  i)remises  or  that 
o*'  his  neighbor. 

Man  takes  every  advantage  possible  of 
the  weeds  in  this  way.  He  finds  the 
aiinual  plant  the  easiest  to  destroy.  As 
the  annual  cannot  use  its  root  the  sec- 
ond year,  but  must  depend  upon  plant- 
ing new  seeds  for  the  next  crop,  the 
farmer  soon  puts  them  out  of  commission 
by  cutting  them  down  before  the  seeds 
are  formed. 

The  biennial  plant  builds  for  two  years. 
It  puts  away  lots  of  food  in  its  root  the 
first  year,  by  growing  numerous  healthy 
leaves  that  work  all  summer  making  food 
to  be  stored  away  in  the  root.  The  next 
year  the  food  in  the  root  is  used  by  the 
plant  to  build  its  flowers  and  seeds. 
These  plants  can  be  cut  off  a  few  inches 
below  the  ground  during  the  first  season, 
and  this  prevents  the  plant  from  con- 
tinuing its  growth  the  second  season. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  cut  the  tops  off 
below  the  buds  on  the  root.  This  is 
something  like  cutting  off  the  dog's  tail 
just  back  of  the  ears.  But  for  the  plants 
that  depend  on  the  second  year's  growth 
to  produce  seed,  we  flna  this  a  very  effec- 
tive means  of  destruction. 

There  is  still  another  method  that 
plants  have  adopted  to  insure  the  con- 
tinuation of  their  kind.  It  is  the  plan 
of  the  perennial.  Some  of  the  ))lants 
we  call  weeds  have  learned  how  great 
an  advantage  this  little  plan  of  growth 
is  to  them,  because  they  persist  in  grow- 
ing, although  they  are  never  wanted. 
This  wonderfully  fine  plan  is  to  have  a 
stem,  as  well  as  stout  roots,  growing 
under  the  surface  of  the  soil.  From 
the  nodes,  that  is,  joints,  of  these  roots 
grow  the  stems  that  finally  produce  the 
leaves,  flowers  and  seeds.    There  is  one 


very  clever  thing  regarding  the  under- 
ground stem,  and  that  is  the  power  of 
every  node  to  live  independently  in  case 
it  may  be  cut  off  from  its  neighbor.  So 
if  we  are  careless  in  our  hoeing  and  cul- 
tivating, just  breaking  the  root  stems 
into  pieces  and  not  taking  them  out,  we 
v.'ill  be  making  many  more  plants  in 
place  of  getting  rid  of  any.  It  doesn't 
seem  to  matter  much  to  these  plants 
v\'hether  they  get  a  chance  to  form  seed 
or  not,  as  they  have  a  natural  existence 
of  a  year  or  two  from  their  roots.  This 
kind  of  plant,  the  perennial,  feels  very 
secure,  and  is  able  to  hold  its  own  against 
many  odds. 

To  sum  up:  Weeds  are  grouped  with 
reference  to  their  duration,  as  annual, 
biennial,  and  perennial.  An  annual  plant 
germinates  from  seed  in  the  spring,  pro- 
dx;ces  flowers  and  seed  the  same  season, 
and  then  dies.  Examples  of  the  annual 
weeds  are  foxtail,  ragweed,  and  smart- 
weed. 

The  biennial  plant,  during  the  first 
season,  produces  vegetative  growth  only. 
In  the  second  season  a  flower  stem  is 
produced.  Examples  of  biennial  weeds 
are  bull  thistle,  mullein,  burdock,  parsnip 
and  carrot.  Biennial  weeds  cannot  live 
when  the  ground  has  been  properly 
plowed. 

The  perennial  plant  has  a  natural  ex- 
istence for  some  time.  They  produce 
flower  stalks  year  after  year  from  the 
old  root  stalk.  Examples  of  this  class 
are  morning  glory,  milkweed,  horse- 
nettle,  horseradish. 

The  perennial  is  the  most  difficult  to 
eradicate  because  it  is  necessary  that 
every  bit  of  the  root  stalk  be  taken  out 
of  the  ground,  or  a  method  of  treatment 
adopted  which  prevents  the  growth  of 
leaves,  because  without  leaf  action  roots 
v/ill  perish  sooner  or  later.  The  only 
sure  way  to  keep  fields  and  vacant  spaces 
clean  of  weeds  is  to  thoroughly  cultivate 
the  soil  at  regular  intervals.  Even  be- 
fore the  stalks  and  leaves  begin  to  show 
above  the  ground  the  weed-cutter  should 
be  used,  cutting  a  few  inches  under  the 
surface.  This  treatment  carried  on  dur- 
ing early  spring  and  early  fall  wi'l  prove 
the  death  of  the  weed. 


THE  HOME  GARDEN 

Should  be  supplied 
with  a  variety  of 

Berry  Plants 

AND 

Rhubarb 

Send  for  prices. 

G.  H.  HOPKINS,  Tropico,  Cal. 

p.  O.  formerly  Burbank,  Cal. 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING 

Our  importation  of  Dutch  Bulbs  has 
arrived.  This  stock  is  the  very  best, 
and  our  prices  are  low.  Send  for 
Free  Catalog  at  once.  Also  for  our 
large  Seed  Catalog,  if  you  haven't 
one. 


WEST  COAST  SEED  HOUSE 

111,  1 13, 1 15  Winston  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND     SaVIRRBLS,     GOPHBRS,  also 
BORBRS,    ROOT    APHIS,    etc.,    OB  Frolt 
Trees 

CARBON  BISULPHIDE  ' 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers 
WHBEILKR,  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFBR 
Olllcei  624  California  St.,   San  FranctoM, 


BULBS 


Send  for  our  catalogue  of  Bulbs,  Pansies  and  Sweet 
Peas.    Msuled  Free. 

Tulips  are  gorgeous  flowers.    Try  Morse's  Long  Stem 
Tulips  mixed,  30c  doz.;  (postpaid  35c  doz.);  $2  per  100 
White  Easter  Lilies,  $1.50  doz.    (Postpaid  35c  doz.) 
Auratum— Rubro — Vittatum  Lily— is  shown  above.    It  is  a 

rare  sort.    SOc  each. 
Unusual  Anemone  Collections  of  new  and  rare  Anemones 
125  bulbs  for  $1.95.    (Postpaid  for  $2.05) 
1911  Best"  Bulb  Collection,  a  fine  assortment  of 
hardy  Bulbs;  136  Bulbs  for  $2. 10.  (Postpaid  $2. 50) 

Do  you  love  Spring  Flowers  7  £i 

Morse 


•  123 
MARKET  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA 


The  but  blight  reiistiig,  well  letted  walnuti:  heavy  bearers: 
bloom  late:  mature  early:  grafted  trees  ooly. 

"  Concord " 


Bend  for  catalogue  and  special  circulars  o.. 

New  Fruits,  Pedigreed  Prunes,  Eucalyptus,  Etc. 
^ONARD  COAXES  NURSERY  CO.,  ING 

Morganhill,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 


Seed  Oats 


We  liavi'  a  (vw  <-iirl<»i<lM  of  clioloe  Cnll- 
forniii  )u:ro«n  H«'d  Te.xiis  Oiits  MuHahle  f»r 
need.  Also  have  clioife  seed  harley.  Can 
fiirDish  faney  reeleaned  seed  If  desired. 
Only  earload  trade  sollelfed. 

Write  us  for  prlees  and  samples. 


OIKDtLE  MILLING  COMPANV 


OAKDALE 


CALIFORNIA 


FARMERS  EDUCATIONAL  AND 
CO-OPERATIVE  UNION  OF  AMERICA 

All  that  Its  name  Ira  piles.  An  up-to-date  farm- 
ers organization  extending  over  twentv-slx 
States.  California  DIvlsou  now  well  established. 
Send  for  particulars  State  Secretary,  Farmers 
Union,  Box  68,  Imperial,  Cal. 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  in  37  first  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
n  A  DRD  Blake,  Molhtt&  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
rr^iCt^  Blake,  McFall  A  Co.,  Portland,  Ore 


TRUE  TREES 
IS  OUR  STANDARD 

Our  buds  and  grafts  are  all  se- 
cured from  the  finest  quality  bear- 
ing trees,  insuring  all  .stock  we  send 
out  being  "True  to  Name."  Our 
trees  are  grown  under  our  personal 
supervision,  carefully  dug  and 
packed  for  shipment  in  "A-1"  shape. 

Every  fruit  grower  sliould  realize 
the  importance  of  making  a  right 
start,  and  the  only  .sure  and  safe 
plan  to  follow  is  to  obtain  your 
trees  from  a  thoroughly  reliable  and 
conscientious  nursery  firm. 

We  eall  partieular  attention  again 
this  season  to  the  neeessity  of  order- 
ing earl>'  to  U'et  y<Mir  needs  supplied. 

"CALIFORNIA  HORTICULTIRE 

The  Fruit  Grower's  Gnlde" 

describes  2000  different  varieties  of 
trees  and  plants,  contains  120  pages, 
is  fully  illustrated  with  half-tone 
engravings  and  color  plates.  Con- 
tains much  valuable  information  to 
planters.  Mailed  upon  receipt  of  25 
cents  in  stamps. 

PAID  UP  CAPITAL  $200000?? 

PAIsrCHER. 
KlURSEraESH: 

■  ^GEO.C.ROEDING:PRES,ANDMGR. 
JL    ABox  18  fresno, California 


VETCH 

(Vlcla  Satlva) 

The  nio.st  valuable  plant  for  cover  crops  now 
beiiiu  used  In  »  ailfornla.  For  best  results 
should  be  sown  in  October  and  November,  If 
possible,  and  plowed  under  early  in  the 
8prlng.  Also  very  valiuible  as  hay  and 
when  so  used  should  be  sown  with  oats  or 
barley  to  hold  up  the  Vetch. 

Write  lor  prices 

VALLEY  SEED  CO. 

313  J  Street,      Sacramento,  Cal. 

Agenis  lor  Mococo  Fertilizers 
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SOME  ECONOMIES  OF  FIG 
PRODUCTION. 


(Continued  From  Page  301.) 


quality  much  better.  This  has  been 
proved  here. 

Local  Pack  Good. — One  of  our  finest 
brands,  which  is  put  up  by  the  grower 
himself  by  these  methods,  was  taken  by 
Mr.  Rixford  to  a  number  of  buyers  and 
jobbers  for  comparison  with  one  of  the 
finest  imported  brands,  and  no  superi- 
ority of  the  imported  figs  was  found. 

Packing  can  be  done  by  either  the 
grower  or  a  dried  fruit  company.  The 
cost  of  the  outfit  is  small  and  methods 
simple.  The  figs  are  taken  from  the 
sv.-eatbox,  rinsed  off  and  dipped  in  l)oil- 
ing  brine,  or  boiling  water  and  kept 
there  for  several  minutes  until  they  are 
heated  through.  They  are  then  cooled  off 
and  dried  slightly,  and  being  flexible,  are 
split,  flattened  out  and  pressed  into  shape 
in  wooden  forms.  After  drying  a  bit 
they  are  wrapped  in  waxed  paper  and  the 
work  is  done.  They  can  either  be  sold 
in  cartons,  or  with  a  fancy  paper  band 
-to  hold  the  paper  in  place  wrapped 
around  them.  The  latter  is  cheaper  and 
probably  more  attractive  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

The  cost  of  packing  is  about  3  to  4 
cents,  boxing  and  shipping  extra,  and 
they  can  be  wholesaled  off  at  about  12  to 
14  cents.  Inasmuch  as  the  price  in  the 
sweatbox  is  about  5  and  6  cents,  the 
profit  of  packing  on  the  place  makes  it 
worth  doing.  The  growers  are  receiving 
this  year  from  6  to  7  cents,  but  all  dried 
fruits  have  been  high  and  these  prices 
cannot  be  expected  every  year.  Dried 
black  figs  this  year  have  been  bringing 
about  3  to  4  cents  and  white  Adriatics 
31^  cents  a  pound. 

Prices  and  Pbodiction  Uniform. — 
There  is  one  thing  though  about  the 
I)rices  that  cannot  be  found  with  any 
other  fruit,  and  that  Is  that  they  will 
vary  but  little  from  year  to  year.  An 
exceptionally  heavy  planting  might  re- 
duce prices,  but  this  should  increase  con- 
sumption so  that  the  grower  would  not 
lose  much.  For  Instance,  at  5  cents  a 
pound  they  should  retail  easily  at  15 
cents,  and  at  this  price  with  proper  ad- 
vertising the  public  taste  could  be  culti- 
vated until  dried  figs  would  be  a  neces- 
sity rather  than  a  luxury.  Some  figs  are 
also  canned,  and  find  a  good  market. 

The  reason  for  a  uniform  price,  how- 
ever, is  a  uniform  crop.  No  frosts  that 
arc  likely  to  appear  in  the  fig  growing 
districts  will  hurt  the  crop,  neither  will 
rains  at  the  time  of  caprification,  nor  any 


other  weather  conditions  affect  it  much, 
except,  of  course,  an  exceptionally  dry 
year,  and  that  will  not  do  the  damage  to 
figs  that  it  will  to  most  other  fruit  trees. 
Oi  course,  there  will  be  some  variation 
according  to  the  weather,  and  cheap 
dried  fruit  of  other  kinds  will  affect  figs, 
but  that  is  all. 

The  benefit  of  having  a  crop  that  can 
be  dried  and  held  instead  of  being  sold 
fresh  when  the  market  is  glutted  is  also 
self-evident.  The  trees  will  live  for  cen- 
turies, when  some  others  may  die  in  as 
many  decades.  More  money  may  be 
made  from  several  other  fruits,  but  for 
a  sure  and  steady  income  the  fig  appears 
to  be  recognized  as  a  tree  for  this  State. 


Here  It  iM  nt  last. 

THE  SIMIM.K  OH,  KXGINE. 

.Just  the  Kngine  yoii  have  wanteci 
to  .see. 

A  niarvul  of  mechanical  simplicity. 

No  spark  plug,  batteiies,  carbu- 
reter, gears  or  other  complicated 
parts  to  get  out  of  order. 

So  simple  you  or  your  boy  can 
take  it  apart,  reassemble  and  op- 
erate. 

Unequaled  guarantee  of  fuel  con- 
sumption, material  and  workman- 
ship. 

Not  the  cheapest  engine,  but  the 
clieapest  to  own  and  operate. 

Dealers.  Agents  and  User.s.  send 
for  catalogue  and  i)rices. 

THE  SIMPLE  OIL  ENGINE  CO. 

LOS  ANGELES  SAN  FRANCISCO 

114  E.  Sth  St.  412  Pacific  Bdp. 


FARM  BOOKS. 


The  following  list  of  farm  books  are 
kept  in  stock  and  will  be  niaih>d  on  re- 
ceipt of  prices  quoted: 

Tlie  Book  of  Alfalfa,  by  Coburn  $2.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding.  Henry   2.25 

Farm  Development.  Ha.vs    2.00 

Soiling  Crops  and  the  Silo,  Shaw   J. 50 

Swine  Husbandry,   Coburn   1.50 

.'-"tudies  in  Horse  Breeding,  Carlson..  2.00 

(ireenhouse  Management,  Taft   L.'iO 

Mushroom  Culture,  Falconer   1.00 

The  Study  of  Corn,  Shoesmith  50 

Plant  Life  on  the  Farm.  Masters   1.00 

The  Hop,   Myrick   1.50 

The  Book  of  Wheat,  Dodlinger   1.50 

Meadows  and  Pastures.  Wing   1.50 

Trees  of  California,  ,Jepson   2.50 

Asparagus  Culture,   He.xamer  50 

.N'ew  Onion  Culture,  Grelner  50 

American  Cattle  Doctor,  Dadd   1.00 

Home  Pork  Making,  Fulton  50 

Send  remittances  to 

PACIFIC  nVRAI,  PRESS, 

4:!0  Market  .St.,  San  KrunelNeo. 


VERY  SPECIAL 
OFFER 


Here  is  a  collection  of  gorgeous 
blooms  for  your  garden — a  choice 
collection  of  four  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful evGr-blooming  flowers,  hardv 
and  easily  grown,  consisting  of  one 
package  each  of 

LILLY'S  NICOTIAN.!  (Flowering 
tobacco) — A  new  hybrid  giving  a 
continuou.s  display  of  gorgeous  clus- 
ters of  purple,  white,  violet,  rose, 
crimson  and  pinK  blooms — plant 
grows  about  three  feet  high. 

LILLY'S  CARNATION  POPPY — .V 
magnificent  double  variety  with  car- 
nation-like flowers,  fringed. 

LILLY'S  J.\PANESE  PRI.MROSE 
—An  exquisitely  orlght  and  showy 
flower  of  oriental  appearance,  mixed 
colors. 

LILLY'S  GIANT  MORNING  GLORY 

— A  tall  variety  of  luxuriant  foliage 
thick  with  gigantic  blossoms  meas- 
uring four  to  six  inches  in  diameter 
and  of  exquisite  shades  and  colors. 

The  above  inasnlflcent  collection  nill 
be  mailed  you  for  10c. 

Don't  fall  to  send  for  our  Seed  An- 
nual for  1912,  containing  132  pages 
fully  Illustrated,  giving  accurate  de- 
scriptions of  everything  for  the  farm 
and  garden.  Sent  free  on  request. 
Write  Dept.  B, 


THE  rH.\S.  H.  LILLY 
Seattle,  WaKh. 


CO., 


Fruit  Growers'  Talks 

No.  9 — Hands  Across  the  Orchards 

Do  you  remember  the  old  international  reciprocity  slogan,  "Hands 
across  the  sea"?  Well,  there's  a  great  deal  more  meaning — a  great 
deal  more  real  value  in  the  ' '  Hands  across  the  orchard ' '  spirit  which 
under  the  fostering  care  of  the  California  Fruit  Distributors  is 
becoming  a  great  power  for  good  on  behalf  of  fruit  growers  and 
shippers. 

IF  YOU  HAVE  AN  IDEA  WHICH  WILL  HELP  THE 
GOOD  CAUSE  SEND  IT  IN. 

^  1008  -  ldlOS^3ND   STREET  SHCRAMENTO 


C.  L.  BEST  GAS  TRACTORS 

Prize  Winners  at  State  and 
County  Fairs 


2(>  U.  P.,  C.  L.  Best  Tractor  Plowing  and  Harrowing 
In  Walnut  (irove  at  Carpenteila. 

The  C.  L.  Best  Gas  Tractor  Company  won  first  premium  at  the 
Fresno  County  Fair  last  week  for  both  their  large  and  small  tractors, 
and  at  the  State  Fair  in  competition  with  tractors  from  all  over 
the  country,  won  first  premium  and  $280  prize  winner  for  their  big 
60  H.  P.  plow-engine,  and  first  premium  with  their  25  H.  P.  orchard 
tractor. 

The  C.  L.  B.  tractors  have  3  speeds  forward  and  reverse,  all 
operated  by  one  lever.  Gearing  is  all  steel,  incased  in  dust^tight 
cases.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Company  makes  all  its  own  steel 
castings,  it  can  afford  to  be  very  liberal  in  the  use  of  same  in  con- 
struction of  its  engines,  and  the  construction  enables  them  to  guar- 
antee for  one  year  every  tractor  they  turn  out.  The  C.  L.  Best  Gas 
Tractor  Co.  has  its  factory  and  main  office  at  Elmhurst  Sta.,  Oakland, 
Cal.   It  is  represented  in  Los  Angeles  by  W.  L,  Cleveland  &  Co. 


SPALDING -ROBBINS  DISC  PLOWS 

MANUFACTURED  IN  CALIFORNIA 

Positively  the  strongest  plow  made. 

Will  stand  up  behind  the  most  powerful  traction  engine  in  any 
soil.  Made  in  4,  5,  6,  8,  and  10-furrow  sizes. 

Discs  are  26  inches  in  diameter  and  can  be  adjusted  to  plow  3 
to  12  inches  deep. 

PLOW  TENDER  IS  NOT  REQUIRED— Does  this  mean  any- 
thing to  you  when  men  are  scarce  and  wages  high? 

PLOW  DEEP— DO  IT  NOW- DOX'T  WAIT;  the  winter  rains 
may  not  come  until  it  is  too  late,  then  you  get  only  half  a  crop. 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET 
SPALDING-ROBBINS  DISC  PLOW  CO..  62  POST  ST..  SAN  FR4NCISCO 


GREENBANK 


Powdered  Cansllc  Soda  and  Potasb 
Still  tbe  Best  Frnit  Dip 

T.  W.  Jackson  &  Co.  L'Vidi 
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Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe,  8peed7,  aod  Positive  Core 
The satest.  Kegt  BLISTER  ever  osed.  Takei 
the  place  of  all  Itnaments  for  mild  or  severe  action, 
Kemovee  all  Bunchee  or  Bletnlsbes  from  Horses 
ftDd  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERF 
OK  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemtsi 
Every  bottle  sold  la  warranted  to  give  Batlsfactlon 
Price  81 .50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  dragfrlsts.  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  wltb  fall  directions  for 
ts  ns8  Send  for  descriptive  clrcnlara 
THK  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland,  O. 


25  Years  of  Grand  Results 


^^^^ 


24  Llttell  Ave.. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Mar.  7,  IDII. 
Gentlemen:  I  have 
used  yourSpaviu  Cure 
fur  twenty-five  years 
with  excellent  results. 
T.  M.  Nolan. 

Kendall's 
Spavin 

Cure   ^  

Keeps  legs  sound  and  trim.  It  will  add  many 
dollars  to  the  value  of  yotir  hors,^  The  old  relialtle 
remedy  lorHpuvin,  KInghone,  Splint,  Curb.  Swollen 
Joints  and  Lameness.  Kqually  reliable  as  house-j 
hold  remedy.  At  druggists,  $1  a  bottle,  t-iet  free, 
book,  ".\  Treatise  on  the  Horse,"  or  writeto—  lii 

DR.  B.  I.  KENDALL  CO.,  ENOSBURG  FALLS,  VT. 


J.  L.  McCarthy, 

Live  Stoclc  and  Real 
Estate  Auctioneer. 

Fifteen  years  experi- 
ence at  Chicago,  St, 
liOuis  and  Kansas 
City  Stock  Yards. 
Judge  of  Pedigree 
and  Quality  of  all 
classes  of  Pure-Bred 
Stock.  Country  sales 
a  specialty.  Address 
Key  Route  Hotel, 
Oakland,  Cal. 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM 

six  Miles  N.  W.  from  Petaluma,  on 
the  Petaluma  and  Sebastopol  Road. 

FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Red  Polled  Caffle 

Color  Deep  Red.      Both  Sexes  for  Sale. 
Address  all  communications  PETALUMA  SO- 
NOMA CO..  CAL. 


FRANK   A.  IVIECHAIVI 
Importer  and  Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep 

They  were  all  Imported  from  England 
or  bred  direct  from  imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless 
Sheep — for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep  with 
out  wrinkles.  Rams  will  produce  20  to  25  pounde 
of  long,  white  wool  yeaxly.  Sheep  of  both  sexeF 
for  sale. 


FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Importer  and  Breeder 

Shipping  Polnte:  PETALUMA  and  SANTA 
■OSA.  SONOMA  CO.  CAL. 


DAIRY  NOTES. 

Receipts  of  butter  into  the  San  Fran- 
cisco marl^ets  for  September  were  1,653,- 
700  lbs.,  against  only  750,100  lbs.  a  year 
before.  Eggs  were  1,127,030  dozen,  as 
against  774,090  in  September,  1910.  Prices 
for  butter  were  5  cents  a  pound  less  than 
th(.  same  time  in  1910,  and  about  3  cents 
for  eggs.  For  the  week  ending  Thurs- 
day, September  28,  there  were  received 
385,400  lbs.  of  butter,  greater  than  in 
any  week  in  1910  after  June  15.  In  that 
week  prices  were  a  cent  higher  than  at 
present.  Receipts  of  butter  for  the  last 
week  in  September,  1910,  were  141,800  lbs., 
the  lowest  for  the  whole  year,  with  the 
exception  of  the  last  week  in  October, 
when  only  133,100  lbs.  were  received. 

The  management  of  the  Oakland  Cream- 
ery Co.  states  that  the  order  for  sweet 
cream  for  the  Hawaiian  Islands  has  been 
increased  from  100  to  1500  gallons  month- 
ly. The  cream  is  i)asteuribzed  before 
shipment. 

.1.  F.  Frew,  of  Tulare,  is  making  butter 
from  his  cream  instead  of  shipping  it  to 
Los  Angeles,  as  are  several  other  cream- 
ery men,  owing  to  requirements  in  the 
Los  Angeles  ordinance  concerning  cream- 
handling  that  cannot  be  met  at  prevailing 
prices. 

The  Live  Oak,  Santa  Clara  county, 
cieaniery  has  been  taken  over  by  the 
Model  Creamery  Co.  of  San  Jose. 

The  San  .loaquin  County  Medical  Soci- 
ety has  endorsed  the  county  dairy  law. 

New  Zealand  dealers  in  dairy  produce 
are  spending  about  $15,000  per  year  in 
London  for  advertising  to  develop  the 
English  markets.  One  steamer  recently 
brought  in  3,345,664  lbs.  of  this  butter. 


PLANS  FOR  BLOWING  SOILS. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  30  acres  in 
clean  summer  fallow,  part  in  corn,  that 
I  am  going  to  dry  sow  in  rye  late  this 
fall.  I  want  some  leguminous  plant  to 
seed  with  the  rye.  This  is  for  a  wind 
break  crop,  not  to  plow  under.  I  expect 
to  i)low  strips  through  and  plant  trees 
in  the  spring.  The  land  varies  from 
heavy  loam  to  blow-sand. 

I  have  under  cousideration  the  follow- 
ing: Sweet  clover,  burr  clover,  vetches. 
I  see  occasional  stray  plants  of  sweet 
clover  (the  white-blossomed)  growing  in 
the  alfalfa  on  both  hard  and  sandy  soil. 
I  have  not  noticed  any  burr  clover  in 
this  vicinity. 

The  nurseryman's  catalogue  says  "sow 
in  September  and  October  for  above 
seeds,"  but  as  I  have  to  depend  upon 
late  rains  for  germination  I  want  to 
ask  you  if  December  is  too  late  to  sow? 
Also,  which  is  best  to  sow  for  the  benefit 
of  soil  and  for  pasturing? 

I  read  in  an  Eastern  bee  journal  that 
sweet  clover  can  be  sowed  on  hard  uncul 
tivated  land  with  success,  and  would  like 
to  know  if  I  could  grow  it  on  the  hard 
vacant  spots  that  occur  in  the  alfalfa 
fields?  Au:x  Houstox. 

Turlock. 

[You  can  sow  these  leguminous  plants 
all  along  during  the  earlier  part  of  the 
rainy  season  (September  to  December) 
except  that  they  will  not  make  a  good 
start  in  cold  ground  which  does  not  seem 
to  bother  rye  much.  But  on  sand  you 
are  not  likely  to  get  cold,  waterlogged 
soil,  so  you  can  put  in  there  whenever 
you  like — the  earlier  the  better,  however, 
if  you  have  moisture  enough  in  the  soil 
to  sustain  the  growth  as  well  as  start 
it.  We  should  sow  rye  and  common 
vetch.  Sweet  clover  will  grow  anywhere, 
from  a  river  sandbar  to  an  uncovered 
upland  hardpan,  but  It  will  not  do  much 
if  your  vacant  spots  are  caused  by  alkali. 
— Editor.] 


WANTED — A  mare,  weight  1300.  sound, 
rentle,  true,  and  in  foal.  37th  and  West 
StB.,  Oakland. 


IMPLEMENTS 


«H  R    JI  MBO    srB.S(»IL  IM.OW 

A  vcr.\-  strongly  built  plow  for 
deep,  li<'av>  work.  Sliin  Point  and 
I.,andsi(Ie  are  made  of  hard  steel. 
No  better  tool  can  be  found  for 
breaking  suV)soil  liardpan  in  or- 
cliards.  If  used  prior  to  winter 
rains  will  cause  soil  to  retain  the 
moisture.  We  guarantee  tliis  plow 
to  give  perfect  satisfaction  in  this 
kind  of  work. 


<)l  I{    ^lOXARCH  CULTIV.VTOR 

Is  made  fur  deep,  heavy  work,  .lust 
wliat  you  want  tor  any  liard  propo- 
sition. While  designed  more  espe- 
cially for  tield  use,  it  is  now  becom- 
ing a  favorite  among  orchardists 
where  deep  cultivation  is  desired. 

Only  the  best  materials  are  used 
in  its  construction  and  we  highly 
recommend  the  "Monarch"  for  heavy 
service. 


Write  or  call  on  us  direct  it  your  dealer  does  not  have  these  tools. 

We   make  svecial   fools   to  order   for  liandliug;  special  worlt.     Tell   us  jour 
troiihlcs.     We  invite  correspondence. 

KILLEFER  MEG.  CO. 

2211  Santa  Fe  Ave.,  Los 'Angeles,  Cal. 


ONE  OF  OUR  POPULAR  SELLERS 

Notice  the  CONVENIENT  LEVERS  and  their  GOVERN- 
ING ACTION  ON  THE  PLOW.  It  must  have  merit,  as  it  is 
rapidly  replacing  many  steel  beam  patterns. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  INFORMATIUN  ON  SHAW'S 
REVERSIBLE  MOLD  GANG  PLOWS,  OR  WRITE  US. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO.,  Stockton,  CaL 


Pateate4  Automatic  Water  Balaace 
Irrlgatloa  Pump,  direct-connected 
to  electric   motor;  aelf-operatlnK' 


Byron  Jackson  Pumps 

ars  BO  carefully  designed  and  constructed 
that  they  have  a  higher  erticlency  than  any 
other  pumps  of  tills  type. 

LOWEST  IN  PRICE. 

Write  for  descriptive  Catalog, 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS 

Incorporated 
357-361  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


212  N,  Los  Angeles  St., 
Los  Angeles. 


Worlts: 
Carlton  Station, 

W.  Berkeley.  Cal. 


ALTA  VISTA  HERD  OF  IMPORTED  GUERNSEYS 

OWNED  BY 
CHAS.  G.  LATHROP,  Stanford  University,  Cal. 

From  above  herd  I  offer  for  sale  a  few  choice  bull  calves  from  such  pires 
and  grand  sires  as 
IMP.  LORD  lilTCHENER — 113«» 
Winner  of  the  grand  champion  prize  at  Sacramento  State  Fairs  1909-1910,  and 
IMP.  RAYMOND  OF  THE  PREEL — 11353 
Winner  of  the  first  prize  1906,  Island  of  Guernsey. 
For  further  particulars  write  to  above  address.    Inspection  solicited. 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  Information 
about  Patents,  Caveats,  Trademarks,  and 
Infringenieiits. 

I)i:WEV.  STRONG  &  CO., 
1 105-6  Merchants  E.^change  nidg.,  .San 
Francisco.    Established  1860. 


"ENGINEERING  ON  THE  FARM" 

SRNT  FREE 

KERNS-SESSIONS,  Engineers 

Postal  Telegraph  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
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SWINE 


FOUR  OAKS  STOCK  CO..  breeders  of 
Berkshire  and  Hampshire  hogs  and  Im- 
porter Hampshire  Down  sheep.  Wood- 
land, Cal. 


POLAND  CHINA  HOGS;  Barred  Rorks  and 
Black  Minorca  poultry;  young  stock  and 
eggs  for  sale.  M.  Bassett,  Hanford.  Cal. 

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi.  San  Joaquin  Co. 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 

G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  alsi 
Short-horns. 

BERKSHIRES— Head  Boar  KENNETT. 
Liocust  Grove  Farm,  Ripon,  Cal. 


KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Poland- 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmlngton. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 
Both  se.\es.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton,  Cal 

STUDARUS  &  CUNNINGHAM,  Mills,  Cal 
Registered  O.  I.  C.  swine. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  Niles,  Cal 
BreecSers  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 

N.  H.  LOCKE  CO..  Lockeford,  Cal.,  are 
offering  registered  Jersey  bulls  and  bull 
calves  of  the  choicest  Island  and  Ameri- 
can breeding,  from  prize  winners  and 
big  producers;  also  a  carload  of  un- 
registered Jersey  cows,  and  a  car  ot 
Jersey  heifers,  unregistered. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns;  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  t'.  O.  Box  321 
Petaluma.  Cal. 

FOR  SALE  —  REGISTERED  HOLSTIOIN 
bulls,  from  10  to  24  months  oW.  M.  E. 
Sherman,  Minnewawa  Stock  Farm,  Fres- 
no. Cal. 

PURE-BRED  SHORT-HORNS.  Poland- 
China  hogs,  and  Shropshire  sheep.  Rose- 
lawn  Stock  Farm.  Woodland.  Cal. 

SIMON-NEWMAN  CO.,  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Man- 
ager. Newman,  Cal. 

A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS.  Woodland,  Cal.— 
Importers  and  breeders  registered  Hol- 
steins. 

REGISTERED  ANGORA  BUCKS— Price 
reasonable.  Romer  Vista  Stock  Farm. 
Ukiah. 

STEVENSON  &  WAGNER,  Newman.  Cal.— 
Holstein-Fresian  bulls,  heifers  for  sale. 


READY 

^1  EMERGENCIES. 


HH.H 

•rso  Bllodlcii 


HH.H 

LINIMENT 


S/fOULD  BE  IN  EVERY  HOME 

ASA  SAFE-GUARD AGAIMST 

^  SORl  THROAT,  SWELLINGS, 

^iAiSt'j  SPRAINS.  RHEUMATISM, 
MEUfiALOIA,  Sri EE  JOINTS,  LAMENESS, 
STOMACH  CRAMPS,  DIARRHOEA  ,  £tc. 

THE  STOCKMAN  "5  STAND  BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  JfORK. 


.^•^**^^5oTEIN  A  A°l 


PROTEIN 

EXCEEDING 


For  Cattle,  Poultry  and  all 
Farm  Animals 

Will  double  your  milk,  cream  and  egg  supply. 

Write  for  booklet  "Systkmatic  Kebdihg 
AND  THE  Value  of  Bov  Bean  Mkai,." 

NORTH  AMERICAN  MERCANTILE  CO. 

318-32U  Kront  St.,  San  Francisco 


WANTED:  50  to  75 
Good  Grade  Dairy  Cows 

SUBJECT  TO  TEST 

Address  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 
Box  62. 


M.  Hickman,  of  Cloverdale,  is  getting 
a  number  of  thoroughbred  rams  and  ewes 
to  grade  up  his  flocks  with. 


The  Prevention  of  Rabies. 


I'robaljly  no  disease  of  aninial-s  is  the 
subject  of  more  superstitions  and  tradi- 
tions that  are  not  founded  on  fact  than 
ri'bies,  or  hydrophobia,  as  it  is  usually 
krown.  These  superstitions  may  do  some 
harm  and  certainly  cause  needless  alarm 
amons  i)ersons  bitten  by  stray  dogs  or 
cats,  and  should  be  corrected,  if  possible. 

Rabies  is  primarily  a  disease  of  the 
dog,  though  like  some  other  diseases,  in- 
cludin.s;  anthrax,  glanders,  and  bovine 
tuberculosis,  other  animals  and  man  may 
take  the  disease  if  they  receive  the  in- 
fection. This  disease  is  communicated 
from  one  animal  to  another  solely  by 
bite  or  scratches.  Besides  the  domestic 
animals  that  are  affected  by  it,  coyotes 
and  skunks  probably  do  more  than  any- 
thing except  dogs  in  spreading  the  dis- 
ease and  keeping  it  from  dying  out,  al- 
though human  beings  are  in  little  dan- 
ger from  them. 

Without  going  into  detail  in  describ- 
ing the  disease,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
about  40  days  after  being  bitten  by  an 
infected  animal,  a  dog  begins  to  show 
signs  of  ill  health  and  becomes  irritable, 
nervous,  and  erratic  generally  in  its  ac- 
tions. The  time  may  be  much  shorter 
than  this  and  the  symptoms  may  vary 
greatly  with  different  animals  of  any 
kind:  but  all  symptoms  are  due  to  a 
disordered  system  and  highly  wrought 
condition.  The  variation  in  the  symptoms 
may  cause  a  mistake  in  the  diagnosis, 
and  anthrax  or  other  disease  may  be  niis- 
tiiken  for  rabies,  and  vice  versa. 

Do.gs,  while  the  disease  is  making  itself 
felt  in  them,  and  before  it  comes  to  a 
climax,  often  travel  considerable  distances 
ai  a  result  of  their  nervous  condition; 
and  on  these  tours  may  bite  other  dogs, 
or  horses,  cattle  and  pigs,  and  communi- 
cate the  disease  to  them.  Contrary  to 
general  belief,  rabid  dogs  do  not  go 
around  with  the  deliberate  intention  to 
bite  everything  in  sight,  but  snap  at  the 
r.earest  i)erson  only  when  disturbed,  or 
when  overwrought  with  pain. 

Not  every  dog  with  symptoms  of  rabies 
is  suffering  from  the  disease,  and  it  is 
well  to  pen  up  dogs'  that  have  bitten  per- 
sons under  conditions  that  look  like 
rabies,  for  ten  days  or  more,  and  if  the 
animal  survives  this  period  the  trouble 
is  something  else.  If  it  dies,  or  is  killed 
at  once  after  biting  some  person  or  ani- 
mal, the  head  may  be  sent  to  the  labora- 
tory of  the  State  Hygienic  Laboratory 
at  Berkeley  to  be  examined.  If  the  dis- 
ease is  found  there  it  is  still  time,  and 
to  spare,  to  successfully  prevent  the  de- 
velopment of  the  disease,  although  the 
less  delay  the  better.  In  case  the  bite 
is  very  severe,  or  near  the  head,  treat- 
ment must  begin  without  any  more  delay 
than  i)ossible.  Only  in  special  cases, 
however,  is  there  danger  of  rabies  in  a 
human  being  if  treatment  is  commenced 
in  time.  After  a  bite  from  a  rabid  dog, 
or  a  dog  with  any  disease,  the  wound 
should  be  cauterized  at  once. 

The  method  of  eradicating  the  disease 
is  simplicity  itself.  It  consists  in  muz- 
zling all  dogs  that  run  loose  or  could  be 
bitten  by  other  animals,  and  in  keeping 
a  strict  quarantine  against  stray  ani- 
mals from  other  sections.  Every  dog 
tliat  is  infected  with  the  disease  develops 
it  within  forty  days  or  so.  and  if  no 
other  infections  are  made,  the  rabies  dies 
out  of  itself  completely.  The  muzzling 
should  be  continued  for  about  six  months 
to  be  sure  that  the  eradication  is  com- 
plete. By  this  method  rabies  has  been 
entirely  cleaned  out  from  Great  Britain, 
and  by  quarantine  it  has  been  kept  out 
of  Australia. 

Other  animals  may  take  the  disease, 
and  quite  a  number  of  deaths  have  result- 
ed among  horses,  cows,  hogs,  goats,  etc., 


in  this  State  during  the  past  few  months, 
but  none  of  these  animals  bite  to  speak 
of,  they  do  not  run  at  large,  and  all 
infections  resulting  from  them  are  known 
at  once.  Aside  from  dogs.  then,  the  only 
animals  that  can  keep  it  going  for  any 
length  of  time  are  cats,  and  the  skunks 
and  coyotes  spoken  of  above.  The  fact 
that  these  can  do  so  makes  muzzling  for 
si.v  months  or  more  advisable.  The  dis 
ease  is  of  more  importance  in  the  coun 
try  than  in  cities,  owing  to  the  animals 
that  can  be  bitten  and  killed,  and  the 
way  that  dogs  run  loose  where  no  one 
sees  them;  and  work  in  muzzling  and 
keeping  them  at  home,  and  destroying 
dogs  that  have  no  home  or  good  cause 
for  existing  should  be  taken  up. 

The  muzzling  of  dogs  need  not  be  of 
any  great  discomfort  to  them,  as  many 
muzzles  can  be  made  or  secured  that  will 
enable  the  dog  to  open  his  mouth  wide 
enough  for  eating,  drinking,  and  every 
other  purpose  except  biting.  The  cost 
of  the  muzzles  would  be  very  little  in 
comparison  with  the  value  of  horses,  cows 
and  other  animals  killed,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  human  beings  that  have  had  to 
undergo  the  Pasteur  treatment. 

The  center  of  the  disease  is  now  in 
the  lower  San  .loaquin  valley,  in  Fresno, 
Kings,  and  Tulare  counties.  A  few  cases 
have  also  developed  in  Riverside  and  San 
Bernardino  counties,  although  the  disease 
has  been  driven  out  of  the  rest  of  south- 
ern California  to  a  great  extent.  To 
treat  persons  bitten  by  mad  dogs  in  the 
counties  mentioned  above,  a  branch  of 
the  State  Hygienic  Laboratory  was  estab- 
lished in  Fresno  this  month.  Dr.  W.  W. 
Cross  being  in  charge. 

In  four  laboratories  of  the  State,  where 
heads  of  247  animals  suspected  of  having 
rabies  were  examined,  164  gave  positive 
results.  At  least  68  human  beings  were 
bitten  by  these  animals.  Of  these,  only 
five  died,  all  of  which,  with  one  excep- 
tion, could  probably  have  been  saved  if 
tieatment  had  been  begun  in  time,  which 
shows  that  the  danger  to  human  life  is 
not  great  when  proper  precautions  are 
taken,  although  the  inconvenience  and 
discomfort  of  taking  treatment  is  consid 
erable. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 


R.  W.  Tully.  author  and  playwright,  is 
to  raise  thoroughbred  Arabian  horses  on 
a  newly  purchased  ranch  at  Arcadia. 

J.  R.  Scott,  of  Ohio,  is  expected  to 
arrive  from  the  East  soon  with  a  large 
shipment  of  registered  sheep,  which  he 
will  use  as  the  nucleus  of  a  flock  near 
Sutter  City. 

The  sheep-shearing  season  in  the  upper 
Sacramento  valley  is  being  brought  to  a 
close.  A  favorable  summer  is  making 
the  yield  of  wool  large  and  the  quality 
is  good. 

Great  loss  through  hog  cholera  is  re- 
ported from  Kansas  this  summer  and  fall. 
Further  loss  has  been  prevented  through 
the  use  of  serum  sent  out  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Kansas. 


BYRONDALE  JERSEY  HERD 

For  Sale — A  solid  colored  Jersey  bull 
calf,  dropped  Sept.  1,  1911.  Sired  by 
Raleigh's  King  84893,  out  ot  a  richly  bred 
cow.  First  check  for  $25  gets  him  If 
taken  immediately. 

T.  B.  PURVINE,  Petalama,  Cal. 

R.  F.  D.  IV o.  4.  Box  1IK!. 


HERCULES 


HARHB88 
SADDLES 
HORSB 
COLLARS 


They  Laat  Longer  '^H, 

The  only  sure  way  to  get  a  HOMB 
Indoitry  Harnese  Is  to  look  for  the  Hercules  stamp 
Made  by  W.  DATI8  *  80HB,  San  Fianelseo,  OaI. 
Your  Dealer  hM  our  CkUIogue 


MONEY  BACK 

AFTER  USING 

SHARPLES 

Tubular  Cream  Separator 
Six  Months 

This  farr.ierpot  his  money  hack  afttrrnsing 
his  Tubular  only  si.\  tnoiiihs.  Hcw.islhrow- 
!  ing  away  the  cost  of  a  Tubular  cvt-ry  six 
'  n»onlhs.  but  now  he  puts  the  purchase  price 
into  his  pocicet  every  six  months  : 

I  Delaware.      Sept.  4.1911. 

The  tnontti  before  we  got  our  Tubu- 
lar we  made  66  pounds  ol  butter.  The 
first  month  we  used  the  Tubular  we 
made  ISO  pounds  from  same  cows. 
Our  Tubular  paid  tor  Itself  in  six 
months.  O.  B.  FURMSS. 

Mr.  Furniss  increased  his  butter  84  pounds 
per  montii  by  using  the  Tul>ular.  At  even 
25  cents  a  pound  he  gained  f  21.00  per  month. 
Figure  his  yearly  profi  ts  for  yourself.  Mr. 
Furniss  gained  more  than  the  average;  but 
all  Tubtilar  users  make  money — most  of 
them  m:ike  at  least  100  per  cent  a  year  on 
the  cost  of  the  Tubular. 
Tubulars  make  more  than  others  because 
they  have  twice  the  skimming 
force  and  skitu  twice  as  clean. 
Tubulars  vcar  a  lifetime. 
Guaranteed  forever  by 
America's  oMest  and  world's 
biggest  separator  concern. 
Hairy  Tubjilars  contain  no 
disks.  Ask  for  free  trial. 
Other  separators  taken  in  ex- 
liange.     Write  for  catalog  131 


IHE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

VI  EST  «  llh>TKIt.  V\. 
Ohlraso.  in.,  San  I'riiiK  l.ro.  Tal..  I'ftrtland,  Orr  I 
T.>r..Mln.  (  nil.        Wliinli.ir.  i'liii. 


COSTS  LESS 

USE  LESS 


The  rub  is  in  the  hub. 
But  HUB  saves  the  rub. 


ALL  DEALERS 


The  Brininstool  Co. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Blue  Pail 


m  ALL 

Standard 
Staples  and 
Standard 
Tools 

The  one  post  / 
for  all  / 
purposes  / 
Catalog  1 1  k^-^. 
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Pacific  Coast  Silage  Practice. 


Some  interesting  points  drawn  from  sil 
age  practice  in  central  Oregon  may  have 
particular  bearing  in  California  northern 
counties.  Mr.  Chas.  H.  Hayes  gives  them 
to  the  Rural  New  Yorker,  saying: 

"Here  in  the  Willamette  Valley  silage 
corn  never  gets  ripe  enough  to  be  at  its 
best,  so  that  we  usually  leave  it  until 
the  first  frost,  the  latter  part  of  Septem- 
ber or  the  first  of  October. 

CuTTiNC.  CoR.N. — "We  aim  to  have  every- 
thing ready  when  the  first  frost  comes, 
so  that  we  can  put  men  to  cutting  down 
the  corn  the  next  day.  We  use  hand 
corn  knives,  and  each  man  cuts  two  rows 
at  a  time,  which  are  thrown  together  in 
piles,  with  the  tops  all  one  way,  and  as 
h:i  comes  back  on  the  next  two  rows  he 
finishes  out  the  piles,  making  a  row  of 
piles  for  every  four  rows  of  corn.  If  a 
right  and  left-handed  man  are  cutting 
together  it  will  come  right  for  them  to 
cut  the  four  rows  and  pile  the  corn  be- 
tween them.  It  is  also  quicker  and  hand- 
ier, because  if  a  man  cuts  two  rows  up 
and  two  back  the  piles  are  the  wrong 
way  when  he  cuts  back  on  the  other  side 
of  them,  and  causes  him  to  turn  all  the 
corn  over  to  place  on  the  piles,  and  if 
he  leaves  them  until  he  gets  back  to 
the  other  end  it  makes  the  work  wrong- 
handed  for  him.  The  next  row  of  piles 
is  placed  with  the  tops  the  other  way, 
so  that  when  the  hauler  drives  between 
the  two  rows  of  piles,  the  butts  come 
the  same  way  on  each  side  of  the  wagon. 
A  little  practical  experience  will  show 
the  time  and  energy  saved  in  noting 
these  things. 

"We  usually  have  three  teams  and  one 
extra  man  in  the  field  to  help  load.  Good 
wide  hay-racks  on  low-down  wagons  will 
take  two  tiers,  with  the  tops  together  in 
the  center.  One  six-horse  steam  engine 
furnishes  the  power  for  cutting.  The  en- 
gineer and  feeder  usually  change  jobs 
about  every  hour,  as  it  makes  lighter 
work  all  around.  The  only  thing  the 
feeder  has  to  do  is  to  feed  regularly. 
Do  not  let  a  large  bunch  of  ears  go  in 
at  once,  and  if  possible,  keep  something 
going  in  all  the  time.  If  you  should 
let  the  cutter  run  empty  it  is  a  waste 
of  time  to  try  to  make  up  lost  time  by 
filling  her  full  all  at  once.  It  will  slow 
down,  no  matter  how  much  power  you 
have  or  how  well  your  governor  works; 
and  perhaps  'plug'  your  blower  pipe. 
Keep  lapping  a  few  stalks  at  a  time,  so 
that  the  machine  gets  a  steady  stream, 
and  you  will  do  the  work  easier  and  more 
of  it.  Then  it  is  a  good  idea  to  keep 
your  hands  out  of  the  rollers.  One  man 
wc  had  feeding  started  to  feel  of  the 
main  boxing  to  see  if  it  was  getting 
warm,  but  one  of  the  knives  trimmed 
his  finger-nails  half  their  thickness,  and 
he  made  a  safe  man  to  feed  after  that. 

"Heretofore  the  engineer  has  kept  the 
boards  in  the  silo,  spread  and  tramped 
the  silage.  The  blower  pipe  is  placed  so 
that  the  cut  corn  falls  in  the  center  of 
the  silo,  and  the  only  place  we  tramp  is 
around  the  outside,  and  our  silage  keeps 
in  good  shape.  This  year  we  are  think- 
ing of  putting  a  man  in  the  silo  and 
have  him  scatter  the  silage  by  means  of 
a  sack  spout;  sacks  with  the  bottoms  cut 
open  and  sewn  together,  with  one  end 
fastened  to  the  end  of  the  blower  pipe 
and  the  other  end  carried  about  the  silo 
as  the  man  tramps.  Our  silos  are  2  by 
4-pieces  stood  on  end  and  pinned  to- 
gether. These  are  held  in  place  by  wire 
bands  and  ratches.  The  doors  are  sim- 
I  ply  two  thicknesses  of  foot  boards  with 
the  joints  broken.  These  are  taken  out, 
one  at  a  time,  as  the  silage  is  fed. 

Wkttino  the  Clt  Corn-. — "Some  people 
complain  of  putting  in  corn  when  it  rains, 
and  it  is  a  nasty  job,  but  with  us  it 


makes  better  silage.  We  haven't  got  the 
water  around  the  buildings  we  hope  to 
have:  at  present  we  haul  water  in  bar- 
rels from  the  creek  to  the  engine,  but 
i;'  we  did  have,  I  am  sure  we  would  run 
some  in  the  cutter  all  the  time.  After 
the  silo  is  filled  we  put  on  a  foot  or 
so  of  cut  straw,  and  wet  down.  Some 
people  then  sow  oats  on  the  straw,  but 
wp  never  succeeded  in  getting  much  of 
ii  to  sprout,  perhaps  because  the  water, 
being  hard  to  get,  we  never  used  enough 
of  it.  Sprouted  or  no  sprouted  oats,  the 
gcod  silage  usually  appeared  after  the 
last  forkful  of  straw  was  thrown  off,  and 
the  cows  go  out  in  the  yard  and  eat  the 
straw.  I  like  to  see  the  corn  juice  run 
out  of  the  cracks  when  filling,  and  until 
it  swells  air-tight. 

Kale  and  Silage.  —  "Thousand-headed 
kale  here  beats  silage  for  milk,  but  it 
is  nice  to  have  silage  to  fall  back  on  in 
bad  weather  or  with  three  or  four  inches 
of  snow,  so  we  feed  kale  once  a  day  and 
silage  once,  when  the  weather  lets  us 
get  the  kale.  Of  course,  in  the  winter 
if  one  has  enough  room,  he  can  haul  in 
enough  kale  at  a  time  to  feed  a  week, 
as  it  will  keep  in  good  shape  that  long. 
This  isn't  the  way  most  of  those  who 
write  tell  us  to  fill  the  silo,  and  neither  is 
the  way  we  grow  our  corn  the  way  they 
tell  us  to  do  it,  but  this  is  the  way  we 
do  it,  and  the  way  we  grow  our  corn 
is  the  most  profitable  we  have  found,  if 
we  do  not  plow  our  corn  ground  until 
the  first  of  June." 


WHAT  KIND  OF  BEET  FOR 
STOCK? 


To  the  Editor:  Which  would  be  most 
valuable  to  plant  on  river  bottom  land 
for  cattle  and  hog  feed,  sugar  beets  or 
mangels?  The  land  has  been  used  to 
raise  corn,  and  I  wish  to  grow  something 
that  will  give  the  soil  a  rest.  What  is 
the  approximate  yield  of  each  kind  of 
heet?  C.  G.  K. 

Stanislaus  County. 

Grow  a  large  stock  beet  by  all  means — 
either  a  mangel  or  a  tankard,  both  of 
which  you  will  find  in  the  catalogues  of 
the  seedsmen  who  are  advertising  in  our 
columns.  ITsually  you  will  get  more 
weight  than  with  sugar  beets;  the  cost 
of  harvesting  is  far  less,  and  the  nutri- 
tive contents  high  enough.  The  yield 
depends  upon  the  land  and  the  culture — 
perhaps  ten  tons  to  the  acre  would  be 
a  low  conservative  estimate  of  the  aver- 
age product. 


WHO  HAS  A  JERSEY  COW  FOR 
MR.  LONDON? 


To  the  Editor:  A  wail  of  woe!  Where 
under  the  sun  can  I  buy  a  thoroughbred 
.Jersey  cow?  I  have  answered  the  adver- 
tisements in  your  columns,  and  all  the 
ofilerings  I  get  in  reply  to  my  letters  are 
bulls,  bulls,  bulls.  I  haven't  learned  the 
art  of  milking  a  bull.  What  I  want  is 
a  thoroughbred  .Jersey  cow.  Can  you  give 
me  any  clew  for  the  obtaining  of  same. 

Jack  London. 

Glen  Ellen,  Sonoma  county. 

[Surely  some  generous  reader  will  let 
go  a  cow  at  Mr.  London.] 


Cutter's  Antlirax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

•re  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  oi 
GalUomia  stockmen  because  they  trive 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  out 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

p.  0.  Bet  257.  BERKELEY,  CAL. 


CHOICE      CHEAP  CONCENTRATED 

MODESTO  ALFALFA  MEAL 

FOR 

CATTLE    POULTRY  SWINE 


FOR  PRICES  SEE  OR  WRITE 


THE  GRANGE  CO.,  Modesto,  Cat. 


FOR  SALE: 
100  Short -Horn  Bulls 

Sired  by  grandsons  of  King  Edward, 
Hillcrest  Hero,  Choice  Goods  and 

other  prize-winning  Bulls. 

A.I_SO 

300  Blacow  Robert  Glide 
French  Merino  Rams 


King  Lancaster,  Grand  Champion  Bull, 
California  State  Fair,  1909-1910-1911. 

The  only  Bull  three  times 
Grand  Champion  at  the  Fair. 


Single  or  carload  lots.     For  further 
particulars  write 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Davis,  Cal. 


HENRY  WHEAXLEY 

SALVADOR  STOCK  FARM,  NAPA, 

IMPORTER  and  BREEDER  of  SHIRES 

Mr.  Wheatley  is  at  present  in  England  buying  Shire  stallions.  He  will 
spare  neither  trouble  nor  expense  in  getting  together  the  best  lot  of  Shires 
ever  imported  into  California. 

If  you  are  interested  please  send  in  your  name  and  you  will  be  notified 
when  they  arrive. 

HENRY  WHEATLEY 


America's 
Leading  Horse  Importers 

At  the  six  World's  Fairs  since  1900,  our  Percheron 
Stallions  have  won  every  Championship,  and  every  first 
prize  except  two. 

At  the  recent  California  State  Fair  our  Percherons  and 
French  Coach  Stallions  won  14  Gold  Medals  and  both 
Championships. 

When  you  want  the  best  come  to  us. 

McLaughlin  bros., 

OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


'^PENNANT  Dairy 


DIEPENBROCK 
RANCH 


r 


LIVE  STOCK  IMPORTERS 


p.  O.  Box  746 


RIVERSIDE  ROAD,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 

Phone :  Suburban  72x3 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 

EL  DORADO  COCOAPsJUX  OIL  CAKE 

FOR 

CHlCKEISfS    AIMD    IVIIL.K  COWS 

Cheapest  Food  In  the  Market  to-day.     If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it, 

ADDRESS 

EL   DORADO   OIL  WORKS 

149  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


CALIFORNIA   FRUITS    AMD    HOW   TO    GROW  THEM 

Price  83 
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POULTRY  DEPARTMENT. 


Conducted  By  M.  RUSSELL  JAMES. 


SAN   JOSE   POULTRY   AND  DOG 
SHOW. 

San  .lose  always  leads  off  with  the  first 
regular  poultry  show  of  the  season,  and 
li>  thus  taking  the  season  by  the  fore- 
lock, as  it  were,  the  San  Jose  show  al- 
ways basks  in  the  kind  of  weather  which 
might  have  been  made  to  order  for  the 
occasion.  Last  week  during  the  show- 
there  were  golden  sunlight  and  silver 
moonlight  and  skies  so  blue  and  smiling 
that  one  (who  didn't  know  better)  would 
luver  believe  they  could  be  overcast  by 
clouds  and  fogs. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it  being  a 
fine  thing  for  the  attendance  to  take  the 
weather  thus  by  the  forelock,  but  it  is 
rather  rushing  things  for  the  biddies 
who  were  forced  to  appear  before  the 
liublic  a  bit  short  on  fringes  and  trim- 
mings for  their  fall  suits.  However,  they 
did  the  best  with  what  they  had,  and 
altogether  made  so  fine  an  appearance 
that  they  won  many  gay-colored  ribbons 
to  help  out  with  the  trimmings.  Also, 
they  were  helped  out  by  the  comfortable, 
roomy  apartments  which  they  occupied. 
In  tact,  the  Santa  Clara  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation, along  with  the  poultry,  is  in  luck 
to  have  so  fine  a  building  for  the  pur- 
pose as  the  Auditorium. 

The  show  management  is  to  be  congrat 
ulated  upon  the  excellent  arrangement 
and  care  of  the  exhibits.  Eight-foot 
aisles  extended  between  the  rows  of  coops 
and  were  kei)t  as  free  from  trash  and 
dust  as  if  a  model  housekeeper  had  them 
in  charge,  while  the  coopings  presented 
a  fair  appearance  from  the  fresh  cheese 
cloth  with  which  they  were  curtained 
and  valanced.  The  attendents  were  un- 
tiring in  their  care  of  the  fowls,  and 
fresh  water  and  cabbage  were  always  in 
evidence  in  the  coops.  The  building  it- 
self was  quite  a  show,  being  completely 
canopied  with  bright-colored  lanterns, 
electric  bulbs,  bunting  and  flags  galore. 
At  night  when  this  mass  of  color  was 
aglow  with  light,  and  the  band  idayed. 
and  the  dogs  howled,  and  the  roosters 
crowed,  and  the  young  folks  promenaded 
the  aisles  and  talked  love,  and  the  old 
folks  bunched  about  the  prize  stock  and 
talked  chicken  or  dog,  there  was  some- 
thing doing  in  that  section  of  San  .Jose. 

As  one  lady  remarked,  this  was  a  show 
with  the  bark  on:  And  it  sure  was.  The 
lodgers  in  a  nearby  hotel  swore  that  at 
night  when  the  dogs  did  their  best  stunts 
the  bark  shut  out  all  sleep— in  fact,  that 
it  was  "something  fierce."  However, 
there  Is  no  denying  that  the  dogs  repre- 
sented the  "tony"  part  of  the  show.  They 
rode  to  and  from  it  in  automobiles,  and 
they  were  brushed  and  caressed  by  hands 
that  had  never  toiled  nor  yet  had  they 
ever  spun,  but  all  the  same  the  dogs — 
every  one  of  them,  from  the  St.  Bernards 
with  a  roar  that  startled  k  person  out 
of  his  boots,  to  the  toy  dogs  with  a  wail 
that  penetrated  the  auditory  nerve  like 
a  needle — howled  their  discontent  and 
yeli)ed  their  woes;  neither  did  they  rest 
night  or  day.  This  goes  to  prove  the 
adage  that  luxury  does  not  always  make 
foi  hapi)iness. 

In  the  poultry  show  there  were  some 
900  birds,  making  a  fine  lot  of  chickens, 
as  there  were  only  a  few  turkeys  and 
waterfowls,  and  almost  no  pigeons.  Most 
of  the  popular  classes  of  chickens  were 
well  represented,  but  the  classes  w-here 
the  competition  was  close  and  warm  were 
in  the  Orpington  and  Wliite  Plymouth 
Rock  alleys.  Buff  Orpingtons,  in  particu- 
lar was  a  hotly  contested  class.  The 
Sullivans,  Ingram,  Macy — breeders  of 
this  variety  who  are  gaining  internation- 
al fame — had  large  entries.    There  were 


smaller  entries  from  other  noted  breed- 
ers of  this  variety,  Mrs.  Swaysgood 
among  them,  winning  2nd  on  pen.  The 
Sullivans  won  1st  and  3rd  on  hens,  and 
2vd  oil  pen,  with  two  sijecial  i)rizes  in 
this  class.  Ingram,  of  the  California  Orp- 
ington Yards,  won  2nd  and  3rd  on  cocks; 
1st.  2nd  and  ord  on  cockerels;  2nd  on 
htn;  2nd  and  3rd  on  pullets,  and  1st  on 
pen.  We  think  Macy  got  away  with 
about  all  the  others,  though  we  have  not 
his  exact  winnings. 

In  White  Orpingtons.  Ingram  won  1st 
and  2nd  on  cock;  1st  and  2nd  on  cocker- 
els; 1st,  2nd  and  3rd  on  hens;  1st,  2nd 
and  3rd  on  pullets,  with  3  cups  and  9 
specials  in  the  two  classes.  .1.  W.  Atkin- 
son won  2nd  on  breeding  pen  and  3rd  on 
cockerel.  We  will  say  here  that,  hot  as 
the  competition  was  in  these  two  classes 
at  San  .Jose,  it  will  be  as  luke  warm  in 
comparison  with  that  of  the  shows  be- 
ginning with  next  month,  when  such 
breeders  as  Bissell,  Mrs.  Jacque,  and  a 
number  of  others  w-ho  make  a  specialty 
of  the  breed  get  their  birds  in  line.  For 
a  fact,  the  California  Orpingtons,  through 
importations  and  breeding,  are  reaching 
a  standard  where  it  will  be  a  feat  in- 
deed to  secure  any  sort  of  prize  in  their 
classes,  and  also  where  breeding  stock 
and  hatching  eggs  will  be  going  East 
instead  of,  coming  from  there. 

Ttte  White  Plymouth  Rock  class  was 
represented  by  a  large  number  of  uni- 
formly fine  birds,  but  all  White  Rock 
bleeders  know  what  they  are  up  against 
when  Mrs.  D.  A.  Robertson  enters  her 
birds  in  the  running.  At  this  contest 
she  won  1st  on  cock;  1st,  2nd  and  3rd 
on  cockerels;  1st  and  3rd  on  hens;  1st 
and  2nd  pullets;  1st  and  2nd  pen,  with 
specials  for  best  display  in  White  Rocks 
and  best  display  in  any  class.  This  noted 
fancier  also  captured  all  the  blue  rib- 
bons in  the  Polish  class  with  her  beauti- 
ful White  Crested  Back  Polish  fowls. 

There  was  a  fine  display  of  Barred 
Rocks,  made  up  mostly  of  the  famous 
Moore  &  Mann  birds.  The  entire  stock 
of  Moore  &  Mann  Barred  Rocks,  together 
with  the  good  will  of  the  firm,  has  passed 
over  to  Mr.  Parks,  a  young  man  who 
is  i)rimed  with  enthusiasm  to  keep  up 
the  fine  winning  and  utility  qualities  of 
this  noted  strain  and  even  to  add  some- 
thing thereto. 

There  was  a  surprisingly  large  display 
oi!  Anconas,  and  in  this  class  .1.  W.  Atkin- 
son of  Santa  Clara  captured  the  cream 
of  the  prizes.  Mr.  Atkinson  is  a  Presby- 
terian minister  who  is  in  poultry  raising 
for  his  health  as  well  as  what  profit  he 
can  glean  therefrom. 

The  Black  Minorcas  was  a  large  class. 
\V.  A.  Gerdes,  of  Pacific  Grove,  had  a  fine 
display  in  both  Black  and  Buff  Minorcas, 
winning  in  the  Blacks  1st  and  2nd  on 
cocks;  1st,  2nd  and  3rd  on  cockerels;  1st 
and  2nd  on  hens;  1st,  2nd  and  3rd  pul- 
lets; 2nd  pen.  On  Buffs,  cockerels  2nd 
and  3d;  pen  2nd.  Miss  Vaughan  of  Friiit- 
vfile,  who  has  taken  up  poultry  as  a  busi- 
ness, had  a  few  fine  birds  in  the  Blacks 
and  won  3rd  cock  and  3rd  hen. 

The  Leghorn  class  was  fairly  good;  the 
Rhode  Island  Reds  were  big  and  luscious 
as  usual;  the  Bantam  class  was  large 
and  fine;  the  "gooses"  were  big  and 
noisy;  the  ducks  were  excellent  as  far  as 
they  went;  and  the  turkey  class  was 
saved  by  the  fine  Bronze  specimens  from 
Ed  Hart  Bronze  turkey  ranch  at  Clem- 
ents. Mr.  Hart  won  2nd  and  3rd  on 
turkey  cock;  1st  and  2nd  on  cockerel; 
1st  and  3rd  on  hens;  1st  and  2nd  on  pul- 
lets. 

As  these  running  comments  on  the  San 
Jose  show  are  written,  the  offlcial  prize 
list  has  not  yet  been  given  out,  and  the 


prizes  mentioned  are  just  a  few  noted 
by  the  way,  with  many  equally  important 
to  be  heard  from. 


Notes  By  the  Way. 

Pltl).sl'K(  TS  GKKArKK  TIIAX  EVKli  I'OK  HUill- 

Ci..\.ss  Stock. — Mrs.  Sullivan,  one  of  the 
brightest  little  women  at  the  shows  and 
the  keen  business  manager  of  the  Gar- 
den Valley  Poultry  Yards,  otherwise 
known  as  the  Sullivan  Buffs,  has  this  to 
say  of  the  business  outlook  for  the  com- 
ing season: 

"The  poultry  business  has  increased  so 
greatly  that  it  makes  it  necessary  for  us 
to  hatch  ev?ry  month  in  the  year  to 
keep  up  with  the  demand  for  stock  and 
hstching  eggs,  orders  for  which  come 
right  on  all  through  the  year.  The  pros- 
pects are  greater  than  ever  for  high-class 
stock." 


I'WMOIS  IIKKI'MIKK  <)F  WIIITK  IM,> - 
MtM  'I'II  H(>«  KS — Kkiik,  I  llllty  «n<l  Sh«« 
.^lo«*k  for  Male;  7Ti  vhniw  <*4i<'kf*ri>lN  tutw 
rvm\y:  iiIno  W  liilr  OcMtiMl  Hlnt'k  I'mIIhIi. 
>II<S.  I).  A.  KOIIKU'lXtN,  K.  :<.  Il<ix  10. 
.Ml   \\  lllinv  SI..  Sun  .loMe. 


WHITE.  MIFK  nnd  III..\rK  OKIM.'VGTONS. 


Eggs  for  hatching,  single  bird.s,  trios 
and  breeding  pens  now  ready.  We  won 
nini^  first  prize.s  at  New  York.  Sole  agents 
in  tlie  Ignited  States  for  \V.  >I.  BKI.I..  of 
breeder  of  highest  elass 
Wliite.  lUilT  and  r.lael<  Orpingtons. 

«•  AMKCUIMA  0I{1'I\»;T0\  Y.\K1>S, 
llopkiiis  SI..  l-'niilMilr.  (  ill. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Tbe  iiiiiMt  iiciiiiiliir  mill  iiNeful  t'liwl  of 
toiliiv.     (IriltTN   boukeil   In   iiilvnni-t'  for 

HATriiiM;  Kr;«;s  nmi  stih'K. 

M  A<;MI-"ItK.\T  CIKKKKKI.S  ni-iirly 
nlivnvN  on  lianil.  >l.v  iilllll.v  ynrilH  iirr 
iioIimI  for  llieir  \'lgi»roiiN  Miock.  My 
lirir.o  peiiN  eonNlHl  ot  i-eleliriitoil  iviii- 
iiers  at  W  IxeotiMln,  I  Cili,  Sloi'kloii.  l*i-lii- 
liiiiiii.  Santa  I'riiz,  Oaklaiiil,  etc.  <'lri*ii- 
liir  forwarileil  ou  upplieallon. 

I  HAS.  S.  \VAKi:iMI':i,l), 
The  Manor  I'arni, 
I'f'taluniii.  I'allforiilii. 
"'I'lle  Home  of  llie  Ulioile  iHlanil  Heil.t." 


POULTRY. 


WHY  DOXT  YOL'  .\SK;  YUOR  DEALEK 
for  CROLEYS  HIGH  GRADEIJ  HARD 
SHELI., — from  the  deep  sea — perfectly 
graded — best  shell  produced — no  waste. 
GEO.  H.  CROLEY  COMP.\NY,  INC..  631- 
637  Brannan  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cat. 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS— Barred  Rocks  and 
White  Leghorn  chicks,  good  laying 
strains;  order  early  for  fall  delivery  and 
avoid  delay.  Fairmount  Hatchery,  Box 
29  B,  R.  F.  D.,  Santa  Cruz,  California. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROOK.^— Eggs.  |3 
per  setting;  cockerels,  $.5  and  up;  trios, 
$10  and  up:  my  Oakland  1910  4th  prize 
cock.  $2.5;  2nd  prize  cock,  i',0.  Wallace 
Rutherford,  Napa,  I'al. 


S.  C.  B.  MINORCA  EGGS  for  hatching  at 
$6  per  100;  can  fill  large  orders;  12  yards 
large  beautiful  hens,  e-xcellent  layers. 
Black  Beauty  Poultry  Yards.  Dixon,  Cal. 


0.\KLAND  POULTRY  YARDS.  1»9D,  Cali- 
fornia St..  San  Francisco. — Est.  40  years. 
Standard  bred  poultry.  White  Orpingtons. 
R.  I.  Reds,  Brd.  Rocks,  White  Leghorns 


IF  INTERESTED  IN  INCUBATORS  or  how 
to  feed,  write  for  our  free  Catalog. 
PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO..  Petaluma. 
California. 

WAYSIDE  YARDS — A  few  settings  from 
special  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  matings.  at 
$5  for  30.    Carl  Gregory.  Petaluma.  Cal. 


FREE  BOOK  — "  Poultry  Feeding  for 
Profit."  on  application  to  Coulson  Co., 
Petaluma,  Cal.,  Box  P. 

CHICKENS.  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS. 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French,  545 
W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS — Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B. 
Morris.  LodI,  Cal. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS— Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S. 
Sullivan,  25  Market  St.,  Agnew,  Santa 
Clara  County,  Cal. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart. 
Clements.  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 

TWIN  OAKS  FARM — W.  H.  Bissell.  Pro- 
prietor. Llvermore,  Cal. — Buff,  White 
Orpington. 

HATCHING  EGGS— White  Leghorns.  Clrl 
rular  164.    A.  H.  Gregory,  Prultvale.  Cal. 

PIGEONS  !  SQUABS  PAY  !  LARGEST 
squab  plant  in  Sonoma  county  offers 
young  unmated  Carneaux  $8.  to  $12  a 
dozen.  Good  crosses.  $6.  Mated  work- 
ing color  banded  crosses,  $2  pair.  Malt- 
ese hens,  $3;  Carneaux.  $3  and  $3.50. 
Bolton  Squab  Factory,  Healdsburg.  Cal. 


FREE  BOOK 


ON  APPLICATION  TO 
Coulson  Poultry  &  Stock  Food  Co. 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 


Buy  Baby  Chicks  Now! 

We  can  supply  them  in  any  number  right  now  in  the  following 
breeds:  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Black  Minorcas.  Barred  and  White 
Rocks,  White  Leghorns,  White  Minorcas,  White  Wyandottes. 
The  finest  chicks  we  ever  had  are  being  produced  right  now. 
We  get  the  choice  of  eggs  from  the  finest  flocks  in  Southern 
California.  Send  today  tor  free  til-page  book.  We  can  supply 
PULLETS,  Hens,  Cocks  and  Cockerels  of  19  kinds.  We  ship 
evervwliere.  Write  us  today.  We  are  the  WORLD'S  LARGEST 
CHICK  DEALERS. 

2300  THOROUGHBRED  WHITE  LEGHORN  HENS  10  MONTHS 
OF  AGE,  $9  per  dozen.    Act  Quick. 

The  Pioneer  Hatehery 
108-118  East  Eighth  St.  Los  Angeles 


HlfciTORICAL 

A  decade  ago,  Geo.  H.  Croley  introduced  the  1>HY  SYSTK.M  of  feeding 
newly  hatched  chicks.  Quick  to  note  his  success,  other  manufacturers  and 
dealers  adopted  the  dry  system.  Many  of  them,  however,  neglected  to  experi- 
ment and  study  results.  Some  use  too  little,  others  too  much,  of  essential 
ingredients. 

But  then,  "imitation  is  the  sincerest  form  of  flattery." 

NOW,  in  CROI.FiY'S  .MIXKD  CHICK  FEED,  is  amalgamated,  concen- 
trated and  hammered  down,  a  ftllARTER  OF  A  CEXTL'RV  of  experience.  It 
raises  every  healthy  chick  hatched.  Is  sacked  in  sizes  to  suit  your  require- 
ments.   Write  us  for  circular  on  tliis  and  our  other  products. 

GEO.  H.  CROLEY-  CO.,  INC..  I'lOXEER  I'Ol  l.TRY'  SI  PIM.Y'  HOl'SE, 
Ill'JI  lininnan  Street,  San  Franelseo. 


l.AHtJF.ST  PI..4\T  ON   P.\<  IFIt    CO.VST.     WE  HAVE  THE  UES'I" 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS 


COME  -WD  SEE  OH  WRITE 
ROSE  MONT  POI'l.TRY  PI..*NT 


P.  O.  Box  226, 


Napa.  Cal. 
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It's  the 

Laying  Hen 

That  makes  Poultry  Raising  Profitable 

There  are  certain  Food  Elements  that  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  keep  your  hens  healthy  and  productive. 
If  a  hen  does  not  have  the  proper  food  and  nourish- 
ment she  cannot  be  expected  to  produce  eggs 

Successful  Poultrymen  use  and 
recommend  our  Superior  Foods 

They  find  that  the  Poultry  Foods  We  manufacture  and 

sell  are  as  important  to  their  success  as  the  chickens 
themselves,  because  a  hen  that  won't 
lay  is  a  useless  expense. 

Our  Superior  Poultry  Foods  include 


Pure  Blood  Meal  Pure  Meat  Meal 

Beef  Blood  and  Bone  Ground  Fresh  Bone 
Cracklings  Limo  Grit 

Animal  and  Willow  Charcoal  I 

Granulated  Oyster  Shells 

X-Ray  Meat  Scraps 

Bone  Charcoal 


Write  todny  for  ccncrnl  informa- 
tion and  free  booklet 


The  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co. 

607  Alaska  Commercial  Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

Largest  manufacturers  of  Ferlilizi  rs.  Poultry  Foods 
and  Bone  Charcoal  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


Irrigation 
Problems 


The  rontinunl  clranlng-out  of  weedy  ditohew  I. 
hut  one  of  the  diNn$;reral>Ie  and  expenMive  feutiirey 
of  old-style  Irrieation  Methodn. 

Why  waNte  time  and  money  in  tliiN  way,  or  in 
eoNtly  experimenting,  when  the  experienee  and  ad- 
viee  of  Irrlg;ntion  KxpertH  In  yonrs  for  the  asking. 

The  "K.  T.  SYSTEM"  will  solve  this,  ami  all  your 
Irrisution  I'robleniM.  Ju.st  asU  for  the  (ith  Kdltion 
of  our  Brown  Book  (free). 


THE  KELLAR-THOMASON  MFG.  COMPANY 

1234  EAST  28Ui  ST..  LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 


THE  IMPERIAL  LAND  GRADER 


The  only  grader  and  scraper  combined 
that  moves  earth  and  levels  the  ground 
perfectly  and  with  ease. 


GASOLilVE  ENGINES. 
TRACTION  ENGINES. 


CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS. 
ELECTRIC  MOTORS. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  MACHINERY 
REPAIRS  ON  SHORT  NOTICE. 

DIXON  IRON  WORKS, 

DIXON,  CAL. 


WITTE  DISTILLATE  ENGINES 


2-H.  P.  $75: 

Guaranteed  for  6  years 
to  deliver  the 
actual  horse  power 
as  stamped  on  the 
name  plate. 


4-H.  P.  $125; 


6-H.  P.  S160: 


8-H.  P.  $225. 

An  up-to-date  engine; 
snappy,  vigorous 
and  powerful. 
Simple,  reliable 
and  durable. 


The  Best  General  Utility  Engine  and  at  the  Right  Price 
Write  for  particulars,  stating  size  wanted 

NORMAN  B.  MILLER.  Machinery  Merchant 

7lta  Floor,  Hooker  A  Lent  Bdg..  503  Marliel  St.,  San  Francisco 

PUMP  JACKS,  PUMPS,  BELTING.  ETC. 


ALPINE  HOUSE 

480  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco 

Next  to  California  Marlcet 
Talie  Kearney  St.  Cars  at  Perry  or  Depot 

A  new,  comfortably  furnisbied,  scrupulously 
conducted  stopping  place  for  farmers  and 
families  visiting  San  Francisco. 

Every  Modern  Convenience 
Private  Baths 

Conveniently  situated  for  wholesale  and 
shopping  districts. 

RATES:  50  Cents  to  $1.50  Per  Night. 

O'BRIEN  &  HAMILTON,  Props. 


MERCEDl  COLONIES 

IRRIGATED  LAND 

2500  Acres  Just  Added 

to  Merced  Colony  No.  2.  Same  soil,  excellent  location,  abiindant  water,  ;;oo<I 
ilraiuage.  Merced  Colony  >o.  3  sold  to  CAIilFORMA  FAKMEH.S,  men  thor- 
oughly acquainted  ivith  the  soil  and  attendant  conditions.  20  sets  of  buildings 
already  up.  IVcw  settlers  coiiiini;?  in  daily.  An  ideal  district  for  alfalfa,  dairy- 
ing and  Iio^  raising.  Sneet  potatoes,  tomatoes,  peaches,  and  grapes  thrive  in 
the  warm  loam  soil.  Terms  are  easy.  Write  today  for  particulars  ooncerninK 
the  new  tract. 

SEND  THIS  TO  US 


COOPERATIVE 
LANDCTRUST 

COMPANY. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

CAI.I  iro  f»MIA 


Co-Operative  Land  &  Trust  Co. 

595  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
Send  me  your  booklet,  Merced  Colonies. 

Name  

Address  


PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Rpe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR  WOOD  PIPE  FOR 

WATER,  OIL,  WINE,  IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 

MINING  AND  CYANIDING.  MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  In.  to  24  In.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.    New  Pipe  Catalogue  in  Preparation. 

OFFICES: 
318  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Keaton  Station,  Portlaad,  Ore. 
404  EMoitable  Bask  Bd^.,  Loa  ABgeleti,  Cal. 


FACTORIES: 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
PORTLAND,  ORE. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


BOXES  and  BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  BOXES  OUR  SPECIALTY. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCANTILE  BOX  CO. 

2S1  BERRY  STREET  (Near  Feartli)  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


PUT  YOUR  WATER  JUST   WHERE  NEEDED 


J'liis  cut  illustrates  our  special  pipe  made  for  surface  irrigation.  We  have  a  circular 
which  gives  the  coustruction  of  same  with  prices  and  fully  expl.alns  its  use,  which  we 
will  cheerfully  m.all  you  if  something  modern  and  economical  appeals  to  you. 

We  also  manufactnre  all  tlttings  for  the  pipe,  sucti  as  ells,  tees,  and  gates.  Addressall 
inquiries  to  Dept.  A. 

AIVfES  &  IRVIIM  CO. 

Cor.  Stti  and  Irwin  St.,  San  Francisco. 

We  also  manufacture  Metal  Roofing,  Conductor  Pipe,  Bave  Troughs,  etc. 


CALIFORNIA  FRUITS 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 


Fifth  Edition,  Postpaid  SI  per  copy.  Second  Edition,  Postpaid  S2  per  copy. 
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The  Home  Circle. 


Say  "H\illo!" 

Wen  you  see  a  man  in  woe, 
Walk  right  up  and  say  •  Hullo!" 
Say  "Hullo:"  an'  "How  d'ye  do?" 
"How's  the  world  a-usin*  you?" 
Slap  the  fellow  on  his  back. 
Bring  your  han'  down  with  a  whack; 
Waltz  right  up,  an'  don't  go  slow — 
Grin  an'  shake  an'  say  "Hullo!" 

Is  he  clothed  in  rass?    O  sho! 
Walk  right  up  an'  say  "Hullo!" 
Rags  is  but  a  cotton  roll 
Jest  for  wrappin'  up  a  soul; 
An'  a  soul  is  worth  a  true 
Hale  an'  hearty  "How  d'ye  do?" 
Don't  wait  for  the  crowd  to  go- 
Walk  right  up  an'  say  "Hullo!" 

— Sam  Walter  Foss. 


Lin  wood 's  Responsibility. 


Linwood  left  the  office  far  beliind  and 
swung  up  the  avenue  at  a  rapid  pace, 
taking  in  deep,  refreshing  breaths  of  the 
sweet  air. 

Inside  the  park  he  pursued  his  daily 
constutional  along  quiet  paths,  now  and 
then  crossing  the  driveway  alive  with 
flashing  vehicles  of  every  description. 

He  sat  down  to  rest  in  a  green  alley 
f|Uite  deserted  save  for  a  very  fat  police- 
man and  an  equally  fat  Teutonic  nurse 
maid,  who  was  weeping  bitterly  over  the 
leather  canopy  of  a  baby  care.  The 
officer's  gutteral  accents  were  abrupt  and 
authoritative.  Linwood  idly  wondered  if 
they  were  enjoying  a  lover's  quarrel. 

"Here,  you,  take  dis  and — Gott,  she  is 
gone!" 

With  incredible  swiftness  he  lumbered 
after  the  fleeing  nursemaid,  and  their  dis- 
appearance in  the  green  perspective  left 
I-inwood  staring  open-mouthed  at  the  re- 
sponsibility thrust  upon  him. 

A  low  wail  smote  the  air  and  he  shud- 
dered at  the  possibilities  that  lay  behind 
that  introductory  murmur.  He  thrust  his 
foot  in  the  spokes  of  the  wheel  and  slyly 
rolled  the  vehicle  to  and  fro.  The  cries 
ceased. 

He  felt  no  desire  to  peer  beneath  the 
brown  leather  and  view  his  unwelcome 
charge;  in  fact  his  only  desire  was  to 
get  away.  He  looked  anxiously  for  the 
return  of  the  fat  policeman,  but  the  noon 
hour  drowsed  on. 

He  assured  himself  that  his  charge  was 
only  temporary — the  officer  and  the  nurse 
would  soon  return — but  his  heart  sick- 
ened within  him,  because  he  had  a  pre 
monition  they  would  not  come  back. 

It  was  funny — he  swallowed  hard  and 
tried  to  look  at  the  humor  in  the  situa- 
tion— it  was  funny  that  he,  of  all  men, 
should  have  been  the  victim  of  that  old. 
old  game!  Thirty-odd  years  a  bachelor, 
eighteen  months  a  benedict  and  six  weeks 
a  proud  and  happy  parent. 

He  frowned  and  looked  at  his  watch. 
It  was  past  the  luncheon  hour.  Madge 
and  the  son  and  heir  would  have  left  their 
usual  post  in  the  front  window  and  given 
him  up. 

"I'll  wheel  the  carriage  under  this 
tree,"  he  said,  suiting  the  action  to  the 
word,  "where  it  will  be  perfectly  safe 
v.hen  the  officer  returns — " 

"No  yer  don't,  my  fine  feller!"  A  lilue- 
sleeved,  brass-buttoned  arm  led  him 
swiftly  back  to  the  deserted  baby  car- 
riage. "You  jest  take  your  young  'un 
home — or  I'll  run  yer  in!" 

Linwood  stared  haughtily  at  the  tall, 
thin  policeman  who  had  intercepted  his 
departure. 

"It's  not  my  child,"  he  explained. 

"What  yer  doin'  with  it,  then — eh?" 

The  unhappy  keeper  of  the  carriage 
stated  his  case  at'  considerable  length. 


"You're  a  slick  'un,"  commented  the 
officer  with  an  admonitory  tap  on  the 
shoulder;  "now  jest  walk  along  and  take 
the  baby  with  yer — or  I'll  run  yer  both 
in!" 

A  vision  of  the  publicity  attending  this 
latter  ceremony  decided  the  matter  in 
l.inwood's  mind. 

"Since  that  is  the  only  alternative,  I 
will  take  charge  of  the  child,"  he  said 
stiffly:  "but  I  insist  that  it  is  not  mine — I 
never  saw  it  before  " 

Two  ladies  with  aristocratic  canines  in 
leash  walked  briskly  past.  They  recog- 
nized Linwood. 

"How  is  the  son  and  heir?"  queried 
Mrs.  Flint  gayly,  over  her  shoulder. 

"Fine,  thank  you!"  replied  Linwood, 
v.'ith  a  hollow  laugh.  He  did  not  look  at 
the  officer-. 

When  the  ladies  had  disappeared  that 
v  orthy  poked  his  stick  familiarly  in  the 
region  of  Linwood's  waistcoat. 

"That's  enough  from  you,  my  man — 
t;ike  that  baby — and  git,"  he  said  tersely. 

Linwood  obeyed  with  as  much  dignity 
as  he  might  assume.  As  he  walked  slow- 
ly along  the  path,  wheeling  the  carriage, 
he  tried  to  think  of  some  way  out  of  his 
predicament. 

The  police  station  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion: there  would  be  incredulous  grins, 
the  scratch  of  reporters'  fountain  pens, 
the  evening  editions  with  his  picture  and 
the  picture  of  the  strange  infant,  ridi- 
culed, and — 

He  swore  softly.  He  could  not  take 
the  child  home:  while  the  carriage  and 
its  appointments  bespoke  wealth  and  re- 
tirement, one  never  knew  what  contagious 
diseases — and  the  son  and  heir  was 
young — that  was  out  of  the  question,  too. 

Then  he  remembered,  with  almost  a  sob 
of  relief  the  Foundling's  Nest.  That  was 
one  of  his  wife's  pet  charities,  and  he  had 
signed  a  check  the  day  before  to  endow 
another  crib;  the  strange  baby  would  fill 
the  new  crib. 

With  new  hope  he  trotted  briskly 
through  the  park,  now  and  then  evading 
an  acquaintance,  and  anon  pausing  to 
jounce  the  disturbed  infant  into  somno- 
lence. 

He  traversed  miles  in  the  hot  sun  be- 
fore he  paused  perspiring  and  weary  in 
the  courtyard  of  the  Foundling's  Nest,  a 
r.i.onotonous  wail  floating  from  under  the 
cimopy. 

"That  is  all.  Mr.  Linwood,"  said  the 
matron  blandly,  when  she  had  closed  the 
registry  book  after  his  lengthy  explana- 
tion; "I  dare  say  there  will  be  some  in- 
quiry made  for  the  child;  in  the  mean- 
time we  will  take  care  of  it." 

It  was  quite  four  o'clock  when  he 
reached  home.  His  wife  met  him  at  the 
door  of  the  library.  Pale  and  disheveled, 
her  eyes  red  with  weeping,  she  con- 
fronted him. 

"What  have  you  done  with  that  baby?  " 
she  demanded  fiercely.  "Why  didn't  you 
bring  him  home?" 

Linwood  sank  weakly  into  a  chair.  "My 
dear  girl,  I  don't  know  how  you  heard  of 
the  affair,  anyway — it  was  all  a  mis- 
take " 

"Where  is  that  baby?  Why  didn't  you 
biing  him  home?"  she  repeatedly  wildly. 

"I  didn't  think  it  was  i)rudent,"  he 
said,  with  cold  dignity.    "I  " 

"Where  is  he?"  she  asked  with  sudden 
calmness. 

"I  took  him  to  the  Foundling's  Nest  — 
I  don't  know  to  this  minute  who  the 
young  one  was,  but  if  you  will  listen  " 

"Don't  know  who  .it  was!  Are  yon 
crazy,  .Tack.  It  was  little  Douglas — our 
little  Douglas!  The  police  station  tele 
phoned  they  had  arrested  Hilda — the  new 
nurse — for  some  old  offense — and  she 
recognized  you  in  the  park  and  the  baby 
was  turned  over  to  you — and  I  have  been 
wild  with  anxiety — Ella  Flint  said  she 
saw    you    with    the    carriage  "  She 


sobbed  the  remainder  into  Linwood's 
v.-ilted  bosom. 

An  hour  later  when  they  drove  away 
from  the  Foundling's  Nest,  Linwood 
stroked  the  velvet  cheek  of  his  sleeping 
son  with  a  tentative  forefinger. 

"I  hope  that  last  check  I  gave  the 
matron  will  obliterate  this  little  escapade 
from  her  memory,"  he  said  uneasily. 

"It  ought  to,"  sighed  Madge  happily; 
"il  you  had  only  looked  at  the  baby,  ,Iack, 
of  course  you  would  have  recognized  him 
at  once,  and  it  would  not  have  hap- 
pened." 

Linwood  thought  of  the  peep  he  had 
desperately  taken  when  the  uproar  under 
the  brown  canopy  had  seemed  most  ap- 
palling and  condemning — a  peep  which 
had  merely  disclosed  a  whirlwind  of  pink 
fists  and  convulsed  pink  face  amid  a  nest 
of  lace  and  lawn — and  maintained  a  dis- 
creet silence. — Clarissa  Mackie. 


Kitchen  Notes. 


Sometimes  the  i)aper  on  the  bottom  of  a 
cake  is  difficult  to  remove,  but  if  the  cake 
is  warmed  slightly  it  will  peel  off  without 
trouble. 

In  polishing  copper,  sprinkle  a  little 
powdered  borax  on  the  cloth.  It  works 
like  magic. 

When  you  have  dried  currants  to  clean 
pick  out  all  the  little  stones  and  stems, 
fill  a  flour  sifter  half  full  of  fruit  and  set 
i-i  a  basin  of  water.  Turn  the  handle  as 
il  sifting  flour,  and  change  the  water 
often  till  it  remains  clear.  Drain  in  the 
sifter.  Then  spread  the  fruit  on  a  towel 
to  dry. 

It  is  said  that  if  one-fourth  of  a  tea- 
sifoon  of  ground  ginger  be  added  to  each 
batch  of  doughnuts,  the  spice  will  never 
be  detected,  and  the  doughnuts  will  not 
soak  fat. 

An  excellent  jdan  for  doing  next  sum- 
mer's ijreserving  without  feeling  the 
extra  expense  of  sugar  is  this:  When 
you  begin  to  open  your  fruit  in  the  fall, 
wash  and  dry  each  jar  thoroughly  after 
emptying,  and  before  putting  away,  fill 
with  sugar  and  screw  the  top  down. 
Sugar  is  always  cheaper  in  winter  any- 
way, and  as  the  jars  are  filled  one  at  a 
time,  the  expense  is  not  noticed. 


New  Minister — "Now  just  one  thing 
more,  before  I  accept  this  charge.  Have 
you  got  a  'supply'?" 

Deacon — "Well,  yes,  though  we  never 
said  anything  to  the  last  preacher  about 
it.  I'll  show  you  where  it  is,  and  get  you 
a  key,  but  I  tell  you  you'll  have  to  be  just 
as  careful  about  using  it  as  the  rest 
of  us!" 


POMOIMA 
U  ]VI  F»  S 

FOR   DEEP  WELLS 


BUILT  FOR  FARM  OR  IRRIGATION 
PURPOSES 


WATER  RAISING  FROM  DEEP  WELLS 
OUR  SPECIUTY. 

POMONA  MFG.  CO. 

POMONA.  CALIF. 

Or  WEED  ENGINEERING  CO. 

PORTEKVILLE.  CALIF. 


SITIISI 


Tailored  Waists 


95, 


UNUSUAL  TALUE  -  EXCLUSIVE 
STYLES  FOR  FALL  AND  WINTEI 
Gboloeof  lawn.  Ilntferie,llme«  or 
■uflrai,  uilore<l  aaJ 
(■nor  Btylei.  An  •xtoi- 
ple  of  th«  many  won- 
derhil  Talaea  otferml  1b 
oar  new  catalotf. 

We    Ruaraatce  to 
please  you.    If  you  arc 
not  perfectly  satisfied, 
£%m       NKV         /^^//      just  return  the  waist. 

P^^"^  We  will   promptly  rr- 

^OXm      llhl  '^^(x^^  fund  your  monev.  W. 

•aaame  all  tl)«  riak. 
Send  95g,  tflve  alse,  atate  material,  and  if  order*J  br 
nalU  allow  lOo  to  cover  poalatfe. 

YOU  OUGHT  TO  HAVE  wln.rcaS 

It  a  most  remarkable  money-saving  book. 
Full  of  the  latest  styles;  illustrates  and  describes  all 
that  is  best  in  ladies'  suits,  underwear,  hosiery,  shoes, 
millinery,  hair  goods,  men's  furnlshinR  Roods  etc.  Also 
jewelry,  toys,  sewing  machines,  stoves,  furniture  and 
other  household  necessities.  Our  catalog  is  the  mes- 
senger of  low  prices— heralding  what  goods  are  act- 
ually worth. 

It  il  free  for  tbe  aaLlnd*    We  pay  i>o«U0«. 

HALE  BROS..  Inc..  San  Francisco,  GaL 


Peaver 


¥»  ^  DEAVER 
POARD  E>OARD 
take*  the  place  of  lath, 
plaster   and  wall-paper 
in  every  type  of  building 


Send  lor  Free  Booklet,  Samples  and  Prices 

THE  LILLEY  &THIRSTOK  COMPANY 

82-2nd  Street.  San  Francisco 


MILLS  COLLEGE 

Oaly  Womaa'a  CoIlFge  on  Pacific  Coast 

Located  near  Oakland,  within  short  dis- 
tance of  San  Francisco  and  the  great  uni- 
versities of  the  West.  Full  collegiate 
courses  leading  to  degrees.  Entrance  and 
graduation  requirements  equivalent  to 
those  of  Stanford  and  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Students  fitted  to  teach  regular 
lines  of  academic  work  and  Home  Econ- 
omics. Special  advantages  offered  in 
music,  art  and  library  work.  Well  equipped 
science  laboratories  and  gymnasium.  Spe- 
cial attention  to  health  of  students  and 
provision  for  outdoor  life.  Courses  so  ar- 
ranged that  new  college  students  may  en- 
ter both  semesters,  opening  in  August  and 
January. 

For  catalogue  and  brochure  of  views, 
address  President's  Secretary,  Mills  Col- 
lege P.  O..  California. 

Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

of  .Sun  Frun<'lM<'o, 
-  MuntKoniery  isirect, 
iNorthraxt  Corner  Market  SIrvet. 
Capital    I'alil    lit        -        -  $(;,0OO,O«M).(K) 
.SurpluH  and  I  ndlvlded  FrofltH  $5,000,000.(10 


|II1,000,000.()0 


Total      -        .        -  . 

OFFICERS: 

Isaiiis  W.  Hellman  I'resident 
I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr.  Vice  President 
F.  L.  Lipman  Vice  President 

James  K.  Wilson  Vice  President 
Frank  B.  King  Cashier 
W.  McGavln  Assistant  Cashier 
E.  L.  Jacobs  Assistant  Cashier 
C.  L.  Davis  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  D.  Oliver  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  B.  Price  Assistant  Cashier 

Special  Attention  to  Out  of  Town  Accounts. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS. 

The  Fresno  Scraper 


Bend  for  Raisin  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORMS 

FRESNO,  CAUFORNIA. 
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OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS'  DEPARTMENT. 

Conducted  By  M.  Russell  James 


When  Summer  Ends. 


When  summer  ends — when  the  year  grows 
old— 

And  the  mai)Ies  are  crowned  with  wreaths 
of  gold; 

When  purple  asters  swing  and  nod 
'Neath  the  shining  plumes  of  the  golden- 
rod  : 

When  the  winds  are  still  and  the  breezes 
sleep, 

While  the  halcyon  broods  on  the  waveless 
deep, 

Then   the   far-off   skies   seem  wondrous 
near, 

\ud   the   longed-for   "sometime"  almost 
here. 

'Tis  a  time  to  dream  of  joys  long  fled. 
To  live  again  the  days  that  are  dead, 
When   Love  was  young  and   Life  was 
new, 

When  our  ships  came  home,  our  dreams 

came  true. 
Thro'  the  dim  blue  haze  we  can  almost 

see 

The  endless  reaches  of  years  to  be; 
The  past  with  present  and  future  blends, 
When  the  year  grows  old — when  summer 
ends. 

— .John  Miller  Purvis. 


Poultry  Course  for  Young  Folks. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  BREEDS. 


CLASS  IX.— ORIENTAL  GAMES  AND 
BANTAMS. 
There  are  foui-  breeds  and  five  varie- 
ties in  this  class:  Indian  Games.  Cornish 
and  White;  Suniatras;  Malays,  Malay 
Bpntams. 

The  Indian  Games  are  very  different 
from  the  Games  of  Class  VIII.  Instead 
of  the  long,  snakelike  neck  and  high- 
stationed  body  of  the  latter,  they  have 
a  thick  rather  short  neck,  broad  head 
with  short  strong  beak,  broad  massive 
shoulders  and  body;  large  thighs  set 
wide  apart,  thick  short  legs,  and  large 
flat  feet.  The  standard  weight  is  9 
liounds  for  cock  and  Q^-j  pounds  for  hen. 
Al^out  twenty-five  years  ago  this  breed 
had  one  of  the  largest-sized  booms  of 
any  breed  since  the  Cochins  of  the  early 
■40s.  They  were  boomed  as  the  most 
jjrofitable  fowl  on  two  legs  and  the  best 
table  fowl  on  earth.  Fanciers  are  said 
to  have  gone  "Indian  mad,"  and  aston- 
ishing prices  were  paid  for  specimens  of 
the  breed.  Practical  tests  proved  them 
not  the  equal  of  the  Rocks  as  table 
fowls  and  entirely  unsatisfactory  as  lay- 
ers. Since  then  they  have  been  greatly 
iriiproved  as  a  market  fowl  and  now 
hsve  many  points  of  excellence  to  recom- 
mend them. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  this  breed 
which  differ  only  in  color  of  plumage. 
The  Cornish  Indian  male  has  a  brilliant 
l)lumage  of  green-black  and  dark  red 
with  lacings  of  bay;  the  hen's  plumage  is 
a  mixture  of  bay  and  black.  The  plu- 
mage in  both  cock  and  hen  is  short  and 
hard  with  a  metallic  lustre.  The  White 
Iiidians  are  pure  white  throughout. 

Taking  Care  of  Other  People's 
Property. 

That  nice  sense  of  honor  which  makes 
one  take  care  of  other  people's  property 
'as  if  it  were  your  own,  and  better"  is 
strinkingly  illustrated  in  this  little  inci- 
dent given  by  Elbert  Hubbard,  who 
knows  how  to  get  at  the  soul  of  things 
practical : 

The  other  day  I  was  waiting  for  a 
train  at  a  junction  point  in  Ohio.  No 
town  there;   just  a  crossing.    The  sta- 


tion was  an  abandoned  boxcar.  A  bare- 
foot, freckled,  hatless  boy  entered  the  old 
car,  carrying  a  box  in  his  hands.  He 
was  the  most  frecklesome  kid  I  ever 
saw  in  my  life.  He  was  so  homely  that 
ht  was  attractive.  From  inside  the  box- 
car came  the  click  of  a  telegraph  key. 
Then  I  heard  the  operater  say  to  the 
fi eckle-faced  kid: 

"Say,  Jimmy,  when  you  take  a  box  for 
a  spittoon  and  fill  it  with  sawdust,  you 
invite  a  fire.  Now,  just  chase  that  box 
out  o'  here  and  fill  it  with  sand — see? 
And  say,  Jimmy,  there's  that  broom  in 
the  corner  resting  on  the  brush  again. 
Stand  a  broom  on  the  handle  end — it  will 
last  longer.  Lookee,  Jimmj-,  you  must 
learn  to  take  care  of  company  property 
as  if  it  were  your  own,  and  better — see! 
That's  the  way  to  get  along." 

The  voice  was  kindly  but  firm.  I 
stepped  inside  to  see  the  man  who  was 
so  loyal  and  so  sensible.  He  was 
crouched  over  his  key,  sending  a  message, 
his  hat  on  the  back  of  his  head.  All 
at  once  I  noticed  he  was  sending  with 
hie  left  hand.  I  couldn't  remember  ever 
before  seeing  a  southpaw  telegraph  oper- 
ator. I  stepped  closer.  The  man's  right 
hand  was  off  at  the  elbow,  and  he  held 
a  pad  in  place  on  the  table  with  the 
stump.  I  wanted  to  shake  his  one  good 
honest  hand,  but  I  hesitated  about  in- 
terrupting him.  Just  then  my  train 
pulled  in  and  I  hurried  out  to  get  my 
grips. 

I  looked  back  through  the  oi)en  door, 
and  there  was  the  operator  still  busy  at 
his  key,  and  the  freckled  kid  was  pick- 
ing up  the  spittoon  to  carry  it  out.  I 
set  down  my  grii)s,  reached  into  my  jeans, 
took  out  a  half  dollar  and  tossed  it  to 
the  kid.    It  lit  in  the  sawdust  spittoon. 

The  lad  stopped  and  stared  at  me  with 
bulging  eyes  and  ojten  mouth,  1  ran 
down  the  track  and  climbed  into  the  day 
coach. 

As  my  train  pulled  over  the  crossing 
I  looked  out  of  the  window,  and  in  the 
doorway  of  the  boxcar  station  stood  the 
operator  and  the  boy.  They  looked 
straight  at  me  earnestly,  sort  of  dazed, 
perplexed.  They  thought  I  was  Daffy 
Dill,  for  sure. 

That  was  the  last  I  saw  of  them.  Prob 
ably  I  shall  never  see  them  again,  but 
my  heart  went  out  to  them  in  blessing, 
there  in  the  Grand  Central  boxcar,  with 
the  sand-box  spittoon  and  the  broom  in 
the  corner,  standing  on  the  handle,  not 
the  brush.    God  bless  them  both! 

And  the  sound  of  that  earnest,  kindly 
voice,  instructing  the  freckled  kid,  kept 
singing  through  my  thoughts — "Lookee, 
Jimmy,  you  must  learn  to  take  care  of 
company  property  as  if  it  were  your 
own,  and  better — see!" 


Apple  Epigrams. 

With  the  apple  harvest  on,  and  apple 
festivals  in  full  swing  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  the  following 
ai  pie  epigrams  are  in  order: 

The  twentieth  century  is  to  be  the  age 
of  the  apple. 

Apples  carry  the  pure-food  stamp  of 
the  Great  Physician. 

The  apple  barrel  is  Nature's  medicine 
chest. 

Apples  are  an  antidote  foi-  drink  and 
tobacco. 

The  climate  and  conditions  which  are 
best  for  apples  are  best  for  man. 

The  man  in  the  orchard  is  always  a 
good  citizen. 

I  would  rather  trust  a  judge  who  loves 
apples  than  one  who  hankers  after  bear 
meat. 

Anarchy  never  gathered  fruit  from  its 
own  apple  tree. 

The  road  that  leads  to  the  orchard  is 
the  pathway  to  a  simple,  happy,  jjios- 
pcrous  life. 

Apples  are  better  nurseries  of  citizen 


ship  than  the  decks  of  battleships  or  mil- 
itary camps. 

The  apple  is  the  aristocrat  of  foods  and 
the  best  of  medicines. 


A  Novel  Flower  Trellis. 

Procure  a  discarded  umbrella  and  re- 
move the  cloth,  leaving  only  the  frame; 
join  the  ends  of  the  ribs  by  running  a 
fine  wire  through  the  top  of  each  rib  and 
giving  it  one  turn  around  to  hold  them 


at  equal  distances  apart.  The  handb 
then  inserted  firmly  in  the  ground  and 
seme  climbing  vine  planted  beneath  this 
frame.  The  plant  will  climb  all  over  the 
steel  frame  and  make  a  very  novel  and 
attractive  lawn  piece. — Popular  Mechan- 
ics. 


Next  week  we  will  give  a  report  of  the 
points  which  we  think  will  interest  our 
young  folks  in  the  dog  and  pet  stock  sec- 
tion of  the  San  Jose  show. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 


1  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  If  1  had  agents  to 
sell  my  product  it  would  mean  that  I  must  add  to  my 
piloe  as  much  as  the  agents'  commission  would  be.  My  lumber  Is  brought 
direct  from  the  forest.  Latest  Improved  machinery.  Up-to-date  methods. 
Redwood  Tanks,  Picking  Boxes,  Peach  Boxes,  Drying  Trays,  Egg  Cases.  A 
tank  6  ft.  diameter,  2y,  ft.  deep,  $7,60.  A  tank  6  ft.  diameter,  ft.  deep,  $10.60. 
liHigestcck  of  tanks  of  various  sizes  in  stock.  Anything  made  to  order  on 
short  notice.  Spraying  tanks.  Grape  Btakes. 

R.  F.  WILSON,  447  W.  Main  St..  Stockton.  Cal. 


Knockdown  PaMorn 
No.  K-5,  Sllver-Plaled,  $3.60.  No.  K-»,  Cald>Plotad,  tS.OO 
No.  KJ-IO  N,  Kaon  Kuller  Junior,  SI  .00 


The  Temper's  the  Thuig 

WHEN  you  buy  a  pocket  knife — a 
razor  or  a  safety  razor — any  cutlery, 
in  fact,  how  can  you  tell  whether  it  is  going 
to  give  satisfactory  service?  You  canal- 
ways  examine  their  external  points, such  as 
handles,  linings,  rivets,  springs  and  finish, 
but  theiemperis  the  important  thing,  and  in 
ordinary  cases  you  can  tell  nothing  about 
the  temper  until  actual  use  shows  it  to 
be  good  or  bad.  Keen  Kutter  Tools  and 
Cutlery  have  been  the  standard  of  America 
for  over  45  years  as  a  complete  line — every 
article  of  the  highest  quality. 
Every  tool  bearing  the  name  Keen  Kutter  is 
guaranteed,  not  only  to  beperfect  in  steel,  tem- 
per and  adjustment,  but  this  guarantee  allows 
you  to  be  the  judge.  If,  for  any  reason,  any 
Keen  Kutter  tool  does  not  measure  up  to  your 
reasonable  requirements,  your  money  will  be 
refunded. 

"The  Recolleclion  of  Quality  Remains  tong 
Alter  the  Price  is  Forgotten." 

Trademark  RtBisUTed         -E.  C.  SIM.MON;' 

If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  us. 

(SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY,  Inc. 
SL  Louis  and  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


is  what 

your 

money 

should 

earn 


Our  Securities  are  backed  by  over 
$20,000,000  of  Assets,  chiefly  real  estate 


We  have  several  booklets  telling  you  how  we  can  pay  6%  and 
all  about  our  great  real  estate  holdings.  We  will  mail  them 
free   if   you    are   interested.    Write  for   one  today. 


REALTY  SYNDICATE 

I242Broadway  Oakland,  Cal 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  Oct.  11,  1911. 
(Unless  oth'»r»lse  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent pricen  paid  to  ttie  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

Trading  in  this  marliet  is  largely  of 
a  routine  nature,  with  few  large  transac- 
tions, though  there  is  still  some  buying 
in  the  north  for  shi|)ment  in  this  direc- 
tion. The  movement  in  the  North,  how- 
ever, is  limited  by  lack  of  export  ton- 
nage, and  there  is  considerable  accumu- 
lation at  shipping  centers. 


California  Club   $1.50  @1.55 

Sonora    Nominal 

White  Australian    l.f.S  #1.70 

Northern  Club    1.50  @1.55 

Northern  Bluestem    1.70  @1.75 

Northern  Red    1.65  @1.70 


BARLEY. 

An  easier  feeling  is  noted  in  futures, 
but  the  cash  grain  remains  strong.  The 
better  grades  of  feed  are  extremely  scarce 
and  some  sales  have  been  reported  above 
quotations,  though  the  general  range  of 
prices  remains  about  as  before. 
Brewing  and  Shipping.  ..  .$1.67>i.@1.72ii. 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.65  @1.70 

Common  Feed    1-55  (gl.60 

OATS. 

No  further  change  is  noted  in  prices, 
but  the  situation  is  very  strong.  There 
i-.  a  good  demand  for  all  varieties,  espe- 
cially for  seed,  and  offerings  are  light. 
Many  California  buyers  are  operating  in 
the  North. 

Red  Feed    $1-75 

Gray    1-65  @1.70 

White    1.70  @1.75 

Black   1.75  fffil.DO 

Red  Seed    1.90  @2.00 

CORN. 

There  is  very  little  movement  in  this 
market,  though  California  grain  is  in 
fair  demand  in  the  country.  Little  East- 
ern grain  is  offered  on  the  spot,  and 
there  is  no  iiarlicuhir  demand. 

Cal.  Small  Yellow  $1.80  @1.85 

Fastern  \ellow    1.70 

Easter*  White    1-70 

RYE. 

This  grain  remains  dull  and  largely 
ncminal  at  the  former  quotation,  cheaper 
offerings  receiving  little  attention. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.55  @1.65 

BEANS. 

Prices  seem  to  be  settling  down  to  a 
fairly  definite  basis,  though  changes  are 
still  rather  frequent.  Local  dealers  re- 
port a  very  fair  demand  for  most  varie- 
ties for  shipiuent  at  present  values,  and 
new  crop  stock  of  most  lines  is  now 
coming  forward  in  good  shape.  Consid- 
erable damage  to  colored  descriptions 
from  wind  and  rain  is  reported  in  the 
valley  district,  but  dealers  state  that  the 
damage  is  less  than  first  supposed,  and 
will  not  affect  the  market  in  any  way. 
Bay  OS  have  again  been  marked  down,  and 
are  still  inclined  to  easiness,  while  cran- 
berry and  horse  beans  are  a  little  higher. 
Large  whites  have  also  been  marked  up 
a  little,  and  both  large  and  small  whites 
are  firm,  with  a  fairly  active  demand. 
Colored  beans  in  general  are  easy.  Linias 
are  quoted  about  as  before,  but  lower 
prices  are  expected  in  the  near  future, 
as  s\fl)plies  available  for  immediate  de- 
livery are  increasing,  and  the  trade  is 
buying  only  for  current  needs. 


@3.75 

,     .  3.50 

@3.75 

Cranberry  Beans   .  . .  . 

3.60 

@3.75 

3.00 

@3.50 

Horse  Beans   

2.75 

@3.50 

Small  Whites   

,  3.75 

@3.85 

3.70 

@3.75 

5.10 

@5.20 

Pea   

4.25 

@3.75 
@5.S5 

Red  Kidnevs   

....  5.75 

SEEDS. 


Prices  remain  as  before.  Alfalfa  is  now 
moving  freely,  and  there  is  an  increas- 
ing demand  for  other  lines. 


Alfalfa    IS  @18',-;C 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton...  $28.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   5 Vic 

Canary    4 Vic 

Hemp    41/.C 

Millet    3    (15)  3V2C 

Timothy    Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    5%c 

FLOUR. 


The  local  market  remains  active,  as 
for  some  time  past,  and  all  California 
mills  are  very   busy.     A  heavy  export 


movement  continues  in  the  North,  but 
advance  orders  are  falling  off. 


Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.40  (g)5.80 

Bakers'  Extras                      5.40  @5.80 

Superfine                              4.50  @4.70 

Oregon  and  Washington. . .  4.80  @5.00 


Hay  and  FeedstufiFs. 

HAY. 

Arrivals  are  somewhat  less  than  for 
last  week,  and  still  consist  mostly  of 
alfalfa  from  the  river  districts.  Grain 
hay 'is  coming  in  slowly,  as  the  crop  is 
well  cleaned  up  from  the  fields,  and  addi- 
tional supplies  must  come  from  the 
warehouses.  The  current  demand  around 
the  bay  is  rather  slow,  as  most  large 
consumers  have  taken  on  quite  liberal 
sui)plies  during  the  last  few  weeks.  A 
revival  of  demand  is  expected  before  long, 
however,  and  will  probably  be  accom- 
panied l)y  a  further  advance  in  values. 
Meanwhile  the  market  is  quiet  and  with- 
out much  feature.  The  better  offerings 
o."  alfalfa  are  moving  off  well,  though  con- 
siderable low  .strade  stock  is  slow  of  sale. 
Straw  continues  firm  as  last  quoted. 


Choice  Wheat   $18.00@ 20.00 

Good  Wheat  Hay   13.00@  17.50 

Other  Grade  Wheat    10.00@12.50 

Wheat  and  Oats   10.00@17.00 

Tame  Oats    10.00@16.50 

Wild  Oats    8.00@13.00 

Alfalfa    8.00@11.50 

Stock  Hay    6.00@  7.50 

Straw,  per  bale    "5@  70c 


FEEDSTUFFS. 
Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  the  raw  grain, 
rolled  iiarley  and  oats  have  taken  an- 
other jump,  and  bran  also  is  higher.  Al- 
falfa meal  has  been  slightly  advanced  in 
sympathy  with  the  general  firmness,  and 
all  descriptions  of  feed  are  in  good  de- 


mand. 

Aalfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $17.00@19.00 

Bran,  per  ton    28.50@29.50 

Oil-cake  Meal    43.00@ 45.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   25.50@26.50 

Cracked  Corn    38.00@39.00 

Middlings    34.00@36.00 

Rolled  Barlev    35.00@36.00 

Rolled  Oats    35.00@36.00 

Shorts    32.00@33.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 

Supplies  of  onions  have  been  ample  for 
all  demands,  but  recent  arrivals  have 
been  rather  light,  and  values  are  steadily 
held.  Numerous  changes  are  noted  in 
garden  truck,  as  some  lines  are  coming 
in  more  freely,  while  the  surplus  in  other 
varieties  is  being  cleaned  up.  Green 
peas,  string  beans,  and  green  limas  are 
all  quoted  at  the  same  range,  the  latter 
l)eing  higher  than  l.-ist  week.  Tomatoes 
are  also  a  little  higher,  as  recent  arriv- 
als have  not  been  so  excessive  as  for 
some  time  i)revious,  though  the  market 
is  abundantly  supplied.  Green  corn  is 
again  in  oversupply,  bringing  prices  down 
to  a  comi)aratively  low  level,  while  green 
pei)pers  are  offered  freely  at  a  decline. 
Ci:cumbers,  okra.  and  eggplant  are  all 
doing  a  little  better,  and  the  best  lots  of 
carrots  will  bring  an  advance,  while  cauli- 
flower is  cheap. 


Onions:  Yellow,  ctl   75@  80c 

i  Garlic,  per  lb   3@  4c 

Green  Peas,  per  lb   3@  4c 

Tomatoes,  per  box   30@  50c 

Cucumbers,  jier  box   60@  75c 

Cabbage    75c 

Cari-nts,  per  sack   75c@  1.00 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   oOc 

String  Beans,  lb   3@  4c 

Lima  Beans,  lb   3@  4c 

Summer  Squash,  per  box....  65@  85c 

Okra.  per  box   50@  60c 

Green  Corn,  per  sack   1.00@  1.50 

Eggplant,  per  box   40@  60c 

Green  Peppers,  iier  box   35@  50c 

POTATOES. 


Several  cars  of  Oregon  potatoes,  the 
first  of  the  season,  have  appeared  on  the 
local  market,  and  find  a  moderate  de- 
mand at  considerably  better  values  than 
river  stock.  The  latter,  however,  is  not 
overplentiful  at  present,  and  is  some- 
what firmer  than  last,  week.  Salinas  Bur- 
banks  and  sweet  potatoes  are  quoted  as 


before. 

River  Whiles    90c@  1.15 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl   1.75@  1.90 

Salinas  Burbanks    1.60@  1.65 

Oregon  Burbanks    1.30@  1.40 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 
Arrivals  of  Eastern  poultry  are  more 
than  liberal,  five  cars  having  arrived  the 


first  of  the  week,  and  large  shipments  of 
California  stock  are  also  coming  in.  Most 
of  the  latter  is  of  very  ordinary  appear- 
ance, and  little  of  it  will  command  top 
prices.  Small  hens  are  hard  to  move, 
though  broilers  are  firm.  Arrivals  of 
spring  turkeys  are  still  light,  and  all 
offerings  find  a  ready  sale  at  former  quo- 


tations. 

Large  Broilers  $  3.50@  4.00 

Small  Broilers    3.00@  3.25 

Fryers    4.50@  5.50 

Hens,  extra    8.00@  9.00 

Hens,  large    5.00@  6.00 

Small  Hens    3.50@  4.50 

Old  Roosters    4.00@  4.50 

Young  Roosters    6.00@  7.00 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown..  8.00@  9.00 

Squabs    2.00®  3.00 

Geese,   per   pair   2.00@  2.50 

Ducks    4.00@  7.00 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb   24®  27c 

BUTTER. 

Supplies    of   high-grade    fresh  butter 


have  been  diminishing  of  late,  and  aside 
from  Eastern  ladles  everything  is  quoted 
higher.  Storage  stock  is  beginning  to 
come  out.  and  is  selling  very  little  below- 
last  week's  quotation  on  fresh  stock. 


Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 


Extras  . . .  . 

28 

28  28 

28^!  •■ 

29 

Prime 

Firsts  .. 

25 

25I0  25>i 

251L.  .. 

27 

Firsts   

24 

25  25 

25 

26 

Seconds  . . 

22 

22  22 

23 

27 

No.  1  Pack 

ing  stock 

20 

20  20 

20 

21 

East  Ladles 

Extras  . 

21' 

J  21' J  21 'i 

21  <4  •• 

21'- 

Storage 

Extras. . 

26  J/. 

EGGS. 

Arrivals 

of 

late  have  been  very 

mod- 

erate,  and 

the 

production 

is  very 

light. 

but  extras  have  nevertheless  been  easy 
most  of  the  week,  owing  to  the  reluct- 
ance of  dealers  to  carry  any  surplus.  A 
little  stronger  feeling  is  apparent  at  pres- 
ent, and  firsts  have  advanced.  Storage 
stock  is  becoming  something  of  a  feature 
in  the  market. 


Thu. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

Mon.  Tu. 

Wed. 

Extras  . 

.  .41':; 

41'.. 

40'.. 

40 

42 

39 

39 

39 

39 

Seconds  . 

.  .21 

21 

21 

21 

21 

Selected 

Pullets. 

.  .33 

33 

33 

32Vj  .. 

3214 

?5 

25 

25 

25 

25 

Extras. 

26^^.  . . 

CHEESE. 

The  market  for  most  grades  remains 
as  before,  with  trading  of  moderate  pro- 
portions.    Monterey  cheese  is  stronger, 


with  diminishing  supplies. 
Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb....  14  c 

Storage    14  c 

Firsts    l2Kc 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   16  c 

Monterey  or  .Tack  Cheese   14  c 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
The  market  has  been  somewhat  broken 
up  by  the  holiday,  but  trading  has  been 
fairly  active,  and  the  market  in  general 
is  in  rather  better  shape  than  last  week. 
Watermelons  are  still  arriving  as  fast 
as  they  are  wanted,  and  i)rices  are  un- 
changed, while  good  lots  of  nutmegs  are 
selling  readily  at  fair  prices.  Blackber- 
ries and  huckleberries  are  stronger,  but 
there  has  been  a  considerable  surplus  of 
strawberries,  which  have  to  be  moved  at 
low  prices.  Fancy  apples  are  doing  a 
little  better,  though  ordinary  lots  re- 
ceive little  attention.  Ordinary  offerings 
of  pears  are  firmer,  while  peaches  are 
weak,  only  the  most  attractive  lines  be- 
ing in  demand.  Fresh  prunes  are  firm, 
with  light  supplies  and  a  fair  demand. 
Wine  grapes  remain  firm,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  good  table  grapes  will  show 
some  strength  within  a  few  days,  as  little 
really  attractive  stock  is  coming  in. 


Watermelons,  per  doz  $  1.00@  2.00 

Nutmegs,  per  box   60c@  1.00 

Raspberries,  chest    5.00®  8.00 

Blackberries,  chest    6.00@  7.00 

Strawberries,  chest    2.50@  4.00 

Huckleberries,  lb   S@  12'-o 

Cranberries,  per  bbl   9.00@  9.50 

Apples — 

Fancy,  box    1.00@  1.35 

Choce   60#  75c 

Peaches,  lug  box   75c®  1.00 

Small  box   40@  75c 

Prunes,  crate    75c@  1.00 

Figs,  box    60@  75c 

Pears,  Bartlett,  box   1.25@  1.75 

Other  varieties    75c@  1.00 

Quinces,  box    65c®  1.00 

Grapes — 

Muscat,  crate    60@  75c 

Isabella   60®  85c 


Seedless   50  @  75c 

Cornichon   '   65@  85c 

Other  arieties    40®  65c 

Pomegranates,  small  box   65®  85c 


Dried  Fruits. 

The  only  quotable  change  this  week  is 
a  decline  in  evaporated  api)les.  which  are 
offered  in  increasing  quantities.  Prunes 
remain  very  firm,  but  there  is  no  great 
activity  at  present,  as  the  bulk  of  the 
crop  seems  to  have  been  taken  out  of  first 
hands,  and  those  who  still  hold  odd  lots 
are  in  no  hurry  to  sell.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible to  get  anything  in  large  sizes, 
and  many  i)ackers  who  are  unable  to 
make  full  deliveries  are  preparing  to 
make  cash  settlement.  There  is  very 
little  movement  in  other  lines  of  tree 
fruits.  The  greater  part  of  the  crop  is 
in  the  hands  of  packers  and  jobbers,  who 
are  not  willing  to  increase  their  supplies 
at  present,  but  with  every  prospect  of  a 
shortage  before  next  year's  crop  is  avail- 
able the  stocks  remaining  in  growers' 
hands  are  firmly  held.  Reports  on  the 
raisin  market  are  conflicting.  Local  i)ack 
ers  report  considerable  movement  at  the 
range  quoted  for  some  time  past,  while 
press  reports  from  producing  districts,  as 
well  as  from  the  East,  quote  4'ic  sweat- 
box  for  muscatels.  Last  year's  raisins 
are  practically  off  the  market,  and  the 
new  crop  will  soon  be  under  cover.  Trad- 
ing is  quiet  in  most  consuming  markets, 
though  iiackers  are  taking  a  little  more 
interest  than  for  some  time  past. 


Evap,  Aiiples.  1911,  i)er  lb...  7'.j@  S'.jc 

Apricots    13    @14  c 

Figs,  new  crop    4  c 

Peaches,  new  crop   9    @  9'.jC 

Primes,  4-size  basis,  new  crop 

contracts    5i-j@  6  c 

Pears,  new  crop   8    @9  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox  3?4@  4  c 

Thompson's  Seedless    6    @  Gi^c 

Seedless  Sultanas    5    @  5%c 


Citrus  Fruits. 

The  Eastern  fruit  auctions  are  very  act 
ive  in  their  demand  for  both  oranges  and 
lemons.  Prices  are  some  higher  than 
last  week.  Shipments  from  southern  Cal 
ifornia  are  ..olding  up  well  for  the  fag 
end  of  the  season,  being  about  30  cars 
per  day  of  oranges  and  15  cars  of  "lem- 
ons. "Total  shipments  from  that  section 
for  the  season  to  October  8  were  36,379 
cars  of  oranges  and  6519  cars  of  lemons. 
To  the  same  date  last  year  shipments 
were  2A.9t)2  cars  of  oranges  and  4617  cars 
of  lemons. 

At  the  New  York  auction.  Monday.  Oc- 
tober 9.  nine  cars  of  Valencia  oranges 
were  sold,  averaging  from  $3.70  to  $6.50 
per  box.    Lemons  averaged  $5.85. 

At  Boston,  the  same  day,  oranges  aver- 
in  California  for  the  week  (seven  davs) 
$1..^^  to  $5.90. 

At  Philadelphia  two  cars  of  oranges 
sold  from  $2.85  up  to  $5  per  box,  and 
lemons  brought  $4.60. 

It  is  stated  that  the  market  is  more 
active  than  usual,  because  of  the  non 
arrival  of  early  fruit  from  the  South, 
owing  to  the  order  that  no  green  fruit 
be  shipped. 

At  San  Francisco  Mexican  limes  are 
lower,  with  larger  offerings.  Grapefruit 
is  firm  at  the  recent  advance,  while  or 
anges  and  lemons  are  steady,  with  about 
the  average  routine  demand. 


Valencias,  choice  to  fancy... $  3.50@  4.50 

Grapefruit    4.00®  4.50 

Limes    4.50®  5.00 

Lemons    1.50@  5.50 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

New  California  walnuts  find  a  good  de- 
mand all  over  the  country,  the  opening 
lirices  being  evidently  satisfactory  to  the 
trade.  Almonds  are  quiet,  but  are  stead- 
ily moving  off.  and  are  expected  to  clean 
up  in  good  shape. 

Almonds,  1911  crop — 


Nonpareils    18','.c 

I  X  L   17J4C 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   16'l.c 

Drakes    H'/jC 

Languedoc    14 

Hardshells   8    @  S'^c 

Walnuts.  1911  crop: 

Scftshell,  No.  1   14  r 

Hardshell,  No.  1   13 '-c 

No.  2    11  c 

Budded    IG^c 


HONEY. 

Shipments  are  still  going  forward  from 
several  districts,  and  there  Is  a  fair  East 
ern  demand,  though  the  local  market 
shows  little  feature.  The  general  range 
of  prices  remains  as  before. 
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Comb,  white   13  @15  c 

Extracted,  water  white   8  @  9  c 

Amber    7  @  7 Vic 

Off  grades    5  @6  c 


BEESWAX. 
With  a  shipment  due  from  Manchuria, 
and  considerable  quantities  offering 
around  the  State,  the  market  is  weaic,  and 
buyers  are  inclined  to  hold  off.  So  far 
quotations  remain  nominally  as  before. 

Light    28    @30  c 

Dark    23    @26  c 

HOPS. 

There  is  a  little  more  movement  than 
tor  some  time  past,  several  lots  having 
been  sold  recently- in  northern  (jalifornia, 
and  while  the  sales  were  made  on  pri- 
vate terms,  the  prices  are  said  to  have 
been  the  highest  of  the  season.  There 
is  considerable  trading  in  Oregon  at  32 
to  33 1/2  c. 

1911  crop    35    @40  c 

Live  Stock. 

DRESSED  MEAT. 
Cattle  remain  firm  as  before,  and  sheep 
are  steady,  while  hogs  are  weak,  with  a 
further  decline  in  both  live  and  dressed 


stock. 

Gross  weight: 

Steers:  No.  1    5i/4@  5%c 

No.  2    5    @  514c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1....  4i/4@  4%c 

No.  2    4    @  414c 

Bulls  and  Stags    2    @3  c 

Calves:   Light    6%@  6%c 

Medium    6    @  614c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   Qy,c 

150  to  250  lbs   6%c 

100  to  150  lbs   6%c 

Small  prime  wethers   3%@  4  c 

Large  prime  wethers   3%@  4  c 

Ewes    3 14  @  31/20 

Lambs   4%c 

Steers    8%@  9iAc 

Cows    8    @  8V2C 

Heifers    8    @  b-/->c 

Veal,  large    10  ©llVoC 

Mutton:  Wethers    8    @  SVnC 

Ewes    7i/2@  8  c 

Lambs   9K@lO%c 

Hogs,  dressed    10    @11  c 

WOOL. 


A  few  odd  lots  of  fall  wool  have  changed 
hands,  at  a  wide  range  of  prices,  but 
quotations  are  still  largely  nominal.  The 
market  has  been  quiet,  and  buyers  have 
not  yet  shown  much  interest,  though 
values  are  expected  to  be  established  on 
a  more  definite  basis  this  week. 
Spring  Clip — 

Choice  Southern,  Year's  sta- 


Northern,  year's  staple   14  @16  c 

pie    10  @12i/.c 

7  months    8  @11  c 

Lambs,  spring    8  @10  c 

Fall  Clip   5  @10  c 


HIDES. 

Prices  show  no  quotable  change,  but  the 
market  is  easy,  and  purchases  are  made 


for  immediate  needs  only. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs. .  11  Vic 

Medium    11  c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  lOi^c 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  lOiAc 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs..  9V>c 

Kip    llV>c 

Veal    16  c 

Calf    16  c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    17y2@18i/>c 

Dry  Bulls    laV.c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   18  @18»/'C 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   19V'C 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   23  @23y2C 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  0.85(9)  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. .  50 @  75c 

Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos...  30@  50c 

Lambs    35@  50c 


HORSES. 

Sales  during  the  past  week  have  been 
larger  than  for  some  time  previous,  wim 
liberal  offerings  of  many  classes  of  stock. 
A  lot  of  drafters  soiu  recently  did  not 
bring  the  range  quoted  for  corresponding 
weights,  but  the  animals  failed  to  show 
the  other  qualities  desired.  First-class 
drafters  could  probably  be  readily  sold 
for  full  values,  as  there  is  a  constant 
demand  for  this  class  of  horses. 
Desirable  Drafters,  1700  lb.  up.$300@350 


Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   210@250 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   175@225 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs.  120@175 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250...  125@150 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   110@125 

Old  Mares    90@115 

MULES. 

200  lbs  $240@290 

100  lbs   200(5)225 

1000  lbs   165@190 

900  lbs   140@165 


SPECIAL  DECIDUOUS  MARKET 

Sacramento,  Cal.,  Oct.  7,  1911. 
The  following  gives  the  number  of  cars 
of  deciduous  fruit  shipped  from  all  points 
in  California  for  the  week  (seevn  days) 
ending  Friday  morning,  October  6,  i^il, 
as  reported  by  the  California  Fruit  Dis- 
tributors: 

Peaches — 38  cars.    The  report  for  this 


The  Insurance 
Features  of  a 
Pumping  Plant 

Insurance  is  a  vital  factor  in 
modern  business.  Many  forms 
have  been  developed,  but  nonci 
pay  surer  dividends  to  the 
farmer,  and  particularly  the  de- 
ciduous fruit  j^rower,  than  a 
pumping  plant.  Yet  this  ele- 
ment is  frequently  overlooked. 

A  pumping-  plant  is  a  ero]) 
insurance : 

(1)  Because  it  furnishes  a  con- 
venient and  economical  means 
for  combatinf^-  long  continuiied 
cold  weather  at  bud  time  ; 

(2)  By  its  judicious  use,  ev- 
ery bud  set  can  be  developed 
at  a  maximum  market  value ; 

(3)  Because  its  operation  is 
entirely  under  the  control  of 
the  owner,  and  is  available  at 
any  and  all  times. 

DOW  PUMPS 

because  of  tlieir  long  life,  sus- 
tained efficiency,  and  moderate 
first  cost,  are  well  suited  to  the 
farmer's  use. 

Your  attention  is  called  to 
this  fact,  that  while  in  some 
years  you  may  not  need  addi- 
tional water,  the  time  always 
comes  sooner  or  later  when  one 
irrigation  will  repay  the  orig- 
inal cost  several  times  over.  Be 
prepared  for  this  time.  Our  en- 
gineers are  ready  to  assist  you, 
and  in 

Ag'ricultural 
Pumps 

you  will  find  valuable  informa- 
tion. A  copy  free  for  the  ask- 
ing. 


DOW  PUMPING 
ENGINE  CO. 

412  SHELDON  BDG.,  SAH  FRANCISCO 
233  S.  LOS  ANGELES  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES 

Should  your  land  lie  where 
deep  well  pumping  is  necessary, 
you  will  be  interested  in  the 
savings  effected  by  the 

DOW  NON-PULSATING 
PUMP 


week  includes  several  cars  of  peaches 
that  shouia  have  been  reported  hereto- 
fore. Owing  to  the  failure  of  the  car-line 
to  report  this  shipment  at  the  proper 
time,  the  actual  movement  this  week  has 
been  swelled  by  about  8  cars.  Salways  are 
now  nearly  done.  Another  week  will 
probalily  entirelj'  finish  them. 

Plums — A  few  scattering  shiiiments  are 
still  going  forward.  Belated  reports  re- 
ceived at  this  office  would  indicate  the 
shipment  for  the  week  of  10  cars,  but  as 
this  is  a  mistake,  and  there  are  prac- 
tically no  plums  now  moving,  this  report 
will  not  appear  as  indicating  the  move- 
ment for  the  week. 

Pears — 91  cars.  Contrary  to  expecta- 
tions, the  movement  of  fall  and  winter 
pears  has  been  greater  this  week  than 
last.  The  fruit  continues  to  be  of  splen- 
did quality.  Shipment  is  now  nearing 
its  end,  and  will  last  but  a  few  days 
longer. 

Grapes — 633  Vi  cars.  Although  this  re- 
port indicates  the  foregoing  as  the  move- 
ment for  the  week,  it  has  been  swelled 
by  cars  which  should  have  been  reported 
to  us  last  week.  The  actual  movement 
for  the  week  was  about  5G0  cars,  consist- 
ing almost  entirely  of  Tokays.  There  are 
a  few  Cornichons  moving,  but  practically 
no  Emperors.  Some  Malagas  continue 
to  go  forward  from  the  Fresno  district 
and  will  continue  in  limited  supply  for 
the  next  10  days  or  two  weeks.  Ship 
ments  of  Tokays  from  Lodi  remain  about 
stationary,  while  an  increase  is  noted 
from  the  American  River  district. 

The  Eastern  fruit  auctions  show  a  bet- 
ter demand  and  higher  prices  for  grapes 
than  for  some  time  past.  On  Monday, 
Oct.  9,  at  New  York,  there  were  44  cars 
sold.  Malaga  Grapes,  $1@1.25;  Tokay 
grapes.  85c(@)$1.15;  double  crates  Tokays, 
$2.90;  half  crates  D'Comice,  $1.90;  Clair- 


IRRIGATED  LANDS 


'M  to  40  acre  triicl.s  in  »'lieiii»eM«  iinil  hent 
IrriKXtt-d  <IiHtri<-t  in  tlie  \Ve.Ht;  Hne  iilfiilfa, 
fruit  nnil  vineyiinl  iiinci,  ^100  n|i  per  ncrc, 
Vi  on.sli,  balanoc  ea.ny  terms. 

tiood  improved  land  in  alfalfa  or  I>ear- 
ine  trees  from  !f300  to  !f:t()(»  per  aere;  easy 
terniM. 

MODESTO  LAND  CO., 

MASONIC  TEMPLE. 

Modesto,  Cal. 


geaus,  $2.75;  D'Anjou  Pears,  $3.40. 

At  Chicago  the  same  day  31  cars  were 
sold.  Malaga  Grapes,  $l(g)1.30;  Tokay 
Grapes,  85c@>$l;  D'Anjou  Pears,  $2.80; 
Howell  Pears,  $2.70;  Bartlett  Pears,  $2.50; 
Beure  Bosc  Pears,  $3.30;  Cornichon 
Grapes,  $1.15;  Salways,  $1.30;  Italians, 
$1;  Elberta  Peaches,  70c. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Rate,  IV2C.  per  word.  No  order  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 


POSITIONS  WANTED. 


LAND  OWNERS — If  you  need  a  superi 
intendent  or  agriculturist,  a  man  of  e.K- 
perience  and  e,\ecutive  ability,  address 
Box  110,  Paciftc  Rural  Press. 


By  capable  young  man,  position  as  man- 
ager or  foreman  on  fruit  ranch.  Refer- 
ences. Address  Box  .61,  R.  F.  D.,  Aptos; 
Cal.  t  . 


FARM  LANDS. 


WANTED — Man  wants  dairy  ranch  on 
shares.  W.  Williamson,  Box  44,  Modesto. 
Cal. 


$1000.  About  20  acres  suitable  for  fruits, 
dairy  and  poultry,  V4  mile  from  Nevada 
City,  Cal.  Excellent  local  market.  Good 
5-room  house  and  buildings.  Ideal  cli- 
mate, fine  scenery.  Plenty  of  wood.  Water 
for  irrigation.  A  comfortable  home  that 
will  make  you  a  good  living.  A  bargain. 
Address,  Owner,  care  Pacific  Rural  Press, 
San  Francisco. 


$10.00  per  acre,  4,400  acres,  20  miles  from 
Monterey  bay;  stock  and  grain  rancho; 
abundance  of  water;  profitable,  well  im- 
proved. Circulars  of  JOHN  F.  BYXBEE. 
Palo  Alto,  Cal.  

$1500.  Eighty  acres  in  Browns  Valley 
Irrigation  District,  near  Marysville,  Cal. 
Thirty  acres  cultivated,  balance  oak  tim- 
ber and  pasture;  8-room  house;  sctiool 
across  the  road.  Address,  Owner,  care 
Pacific  Rural  Press,  San  Franscisco.  

$6,000 — 20  acres,  highly  improved  income 
property  near  Vacaville;  10  acres  fruit,  10 
grain;  furnished  house,  farming  imple- 
ments; water  piped;  horses,  turkeys, 
geese,  chickens.  For  particulars,  address 
Owner.  P.  O.  Box  314.  Vacaville. 


$27,000  buys  best  improved  and  best  pay- 
ing bearing  apple  orchard  in  Sonoma 
county,  near  Sebastopol.  Circular  and 
photos  of  JOHN  F.  BYXBEE,  Palo  Alto. 
Cal. 


Subscription  Agents  Wanted 

Tlie  PACIFIC  RURAL,  PRESS  n'ants  a 
young;  man  or  TOoman  in  every  county  !■ 
the  State  to  solieit  for  subscriptions.  Good 
commissions  allowed.  Write  us  at  once 
and  we  will  forward  necessary  papers, 
blanks  and  Instmctlons.  You  can  make 
K*od  m*aey  witk  a  little  effart. 


Finest  on  Wheels 

Sunset  Limited 


Excess  fare  Train  de  Luxe  between  San  Francisco 
and  New  Orleans  twice  a  week. 

First  departure  from  San  Francisco 
December  5/fi 

Electric  lighted — Steel  car  train  —  Barber  shop  . 
Shower  bath  —  Stenographer — Ladies'  maid 
Manicure —  Hairdresser. 


WATCH  FOB  LATHE  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

TICKET  OFFICES 

FLOOD  BUILDING         PALACE  HOTEL 
THIRD  AND  TOWNSEND  STREETS  DEPOT  MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

13rft  STREET  AND  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND 
600  SOUTH  SPRING  STREET,  LOS  ANGELES 
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MT.  DIABLO  CEMENT 

best  for  foundations,  dairy  floors,  fruit  dryer  floors,  etc.,  etc 

SANTA  CRUZ  LIME 

best  for  bricklaying  and  plastering. 


MT.  DIABLO  O  LIME 


best  for  spraying  and  wbitewashing. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  AND  PRICES  ON  ALL  BUILDING  MATERIAL. 

HENRY  COWELL  LIME  &  CEMENT  COMPANY 

9  MAIN  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Successful  Farmer 

uses  and  appreciates 

Up'TO'Date  Implements 

THE  BENICIA  ANGLE  STEEL  HARROW  is  made  to  please  /he  Successful  Farmer. 
None  but  high-grade  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  this  Harrow, 
Efficient — Durable — Easy  to  Handle — Rdiustable — Economical. 

i^e  manufac f.re  Fa. /M^^^^      BENICIA  IRON  WORKS,  Beiiicia,  Cal. 

adapted  to  meet  ^  ^ 


all  Pacific  Coast  conditions. 


MAIN  OFFICE  AND  FACTORY 


National  Centrifugal  I'umps  with  King 
Oiling  Hearings. 


Waterloo  Boy  Gasoline  Engine. 
Good  but  Cheap. 


Stover  Gasoline 
Engine. 


PUMPS  FOR  EVERY  CONCEIVABLE  PURPOSE 

GASOLINE  ENGINES,  WIND  MILLS,  TANKS,  PIPE,  PIPE  FITTINGS,  BRASS  GOODS 

Send  for  our  new  Catalogue,  mailed  free. 

WOOOIPM  &  LITTLE 


Gardner  steam  I'unip. 
^1  >  . 


V/ 


F»LJIVIF*  HOUSE 


Govilils  Triplex  Pump 


33-41  FREMONT  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Ued  Cross  Wind  Mil). 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
oontains  many  new  and  valuable  Improvements,  same 
being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  R-IO,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

The  pump  can  be  seen  In  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 

KROGH  IVIANUFACXURIIMG  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


UOGH  HIENT  WITEI  BliiNCED  VEDTIUl  mt 


Save  Money  By  Buying 
This  Good 
Second-Hand  Pipe 

We  can  supply  you  with  auy 
size  and  quantity  of  Stinkard 
Pipe  or  Casing— all  new  threads 
and  couplings— all  stock  guar- 
anteed first  class. 
If  thinkinf  of  bvriiic  aay  kiad  af  pipa, 
7oarbe»t  ioterett*  will  be  Mircd  by  wriUaj 
u  for  price*  aad  particaUrt. 

Pacific  Pipe  Co.,  Main  and  Howard  Sts.,  San  Francisco 


Superior  Grain  Drills 

Plain  and  Fertilizing 

The  best  equipped  drill  offered  today. 
Sold  by  ua  for  years.  Let  us  tell  you 
about  it  or  ask  your  dealer  to  order  one. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO.,  Stockton.  Cal. 
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HORSES  BY  THE  POUND. 

Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  Mr.  D.  J.  WHITNEY. 

No  observer  of  the  price  of  horses  can  fail  to  notice  the  change  that 
has  come  over  the  demand  for  them  in  recent  years.  The  light  drivins' 
horse  has  found  less  sale,  while  the  heavy  draft  animal  is  more  in  de- 
mand than  ever.  In  spite  of  all  that  is  said,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  automobile  is  largely  responsible  for  this  state  of  affairs,  at  least  in 
regard  to  the  lessened  demand  for  the  light  weight  animal. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  be  said  that  this  change  is  not  appreciated 
as  it  should  be  in  many  places,  and  many  ranchers  continue  to  raise  the 
1100  or  1200  pound  horse  because  they  consider  it  l)est  on  the  farm  and 
do   not   stop  to 
think  that  a  gain 
in  weight  means 
a  large  gain  in 
selling    price  in 
case  they  care  to 
dispose  of  it. 

That  the  auto- 
mobile has  al- 
most driven  the 
light  driving 
horse  out  of  the 
market  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  For- 
merly every  doc- 
tor and  every 
business  man 
whose  business 
called  him  froin 
one  part  of  the 
city  to  another 
had  his  own 
horse  and  bug- 
gy ;  now  the  light 
runabout  is  used 
instead.  Joy  rid- 
ing has  supplant- 
ed buggy  riding 
or  a  fashional)li' 
drive  in  the  car- 
riage, and  even 
the  saddle;  horse 
has  given  way  in 

large  part  to  the  motorcycle.  Neither  saddle  hoi-se  nor  driving  horse 
has  gone  entirely,  nor  will  they  for  many  years,  but  the  big  demand  for 
them  seems  to  have  passed.  Even  sports  conspire  against  the  horse,  and 
the  city  dweller  who  used  to  sit  on  the  grandstand  and  watch  the  horse 
races  now  sits  on  the  bleachers  and  cheers  for  the  home  team,  leaving 
his  money  with  the  baseball  magnates  instead  of  the  bookmakers. 

Draft  Horses  Coming  Strong. — The  position  of  draft  horses  proves 
again  the  old  adage  that  "the  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift,"  for  while 
the  driving  animal  is  almost  out  of  the  running,  the  increase  in  drafi 
horses  has  prevented  the  total  number  of  horses  decreasing  at  all.  Tlu' 
auto  may  cover  the  ground  quickly,  but  in  spite  of  inolor  trucks  and 
tractor  engines  the  draft  horse  still  seems  to  have  the  i)uli  tliat  is  wanted, 
and  the  heavier  he  is  the  bigger  the  price  he  eomniands.  even  il'  lie  can 
hardly  run  to  save  his  life. 

Perhaps  in  no  other  way  can  the  necessity  of  getting  weight  in  a  horse 
be  shown  as  well  as  by  calculating  the  price  per  pound  that  is  paid  for 
the  various  tyj)es  of  animals  and  seeing  how  rapidly  the  ])i-ice  increases 


as  weight  is  gained.  Of  course,  weight  without  quality  will  not  bring  a 
high  price,  but  other  things  being  equal,  extra  weight  means  extra  money. 

A  table  showing  prices  for  horses  in  the  San  Francisco  markets  can  be 
found  in  the  market  reports  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.  The  prices  of 
necessity  will  be  higher  than  those  ruling  in  the  country  and  apply  only 
to  animals  of  good  bone,  conformation  and  style.  They  show,  however, 
the  difference  that  is  made  by  a  few  hundred  pounds  of  solid  muscle  and 
the  bone  to  carry  it. 

Nine  Cents  a  Pound. — With  ordinary  farm  worlcers  quoted  at  $95  to 
$110,  nine  cents  a  pound  might  be  considered  a  fair  average.  Choice 
driving  horses,  of  course,  will  sell  for  $150  or  so,  but  even  these  are  at 
a  big  discount  compared  with  what  they  would  bring  six  months  ago. 
Good  delivery  wagon  horses  up  to  1250  pounds  are  a  little  more  ex- 
pensive,   b  e  i  n  g 


1 


Representative  Percheron  Stallion  of  McLaughlin  Brothers. 


worth  10  and  11 
cents  a  pound. 
Wagon  horses 
weighing  about 
1300  pounds  can 
be  seen  to  be 
worth  12  or  13 
cents  per  pound, 
while  chunks  of 
l-tOO  or  15  00 
pounds,  such  as 
could  be  raised 
by  breeding  a 
good  farm  mare 
to  a  choice  thor- 
oughbred s  t  a  1- 
lion  can  be  sold 
for  about  15 
cents.  Still 
heavier  draft  an- 
i m a  1  s  rise  in 
pi'ice  to  a  cent  or 
so  above  this  fig- 
ure, and  heavy 
drafters  of  good 
quality  are  worth 
18  to  20  cents,  or 
just  about  twice 
as  much  per 
pound  as  horses 
more  than  half 
their  size. 

The  ])ri(;es  for  light  and  lu'uvy  nuiles  is  also  illuminating.  Thus  a  900- 
l>ound  mule  of  good  quality  seems  to  be  worth  about  17  cents  a  pound, 
there  being  a  good  market  for  such  animals  in  spite  of  their  small  size. 
A  half  a  ton  mule  averages  18  or  19  cents,  and  a  1100-pound  animal  20 
cents,  and  the  largest  sized  mules  21  cents  a  pound.  The  striking  thing 
about  this  is  the  small  gain  in  price  that  accompanies  a  substantial  gain 
in  weight.  Thus  while  there  is  a  difference  of  100  per  cent  per  unit  of 
weight  between  the  lightest  and  heaviest  liorses.  the  difference  with 
mules  is  but  4  or  5  cents. 

These  high  prices  for  nniles  may  be  somewhat  misleading  and  imlicate 
tliat  it  would  be  more  profitable  to  raise  mules  than  horses,  but  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  borse  that  can  be  raised  from  a  mare  will  be  much 
heavier  than  a  mule  from  the  same  mare,  the  difference  in  {)rice  prac- 
tically disappears.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  but  what  mule  raising 
is  very  profitable,  a  fact  which  has  long  been  appreciated. 

Light  Mules,  Heavy  Horses. — It  is  at  once  suggested  in  seeing  the  vast 
(Continued  on  Pctf/e  .i.ll.) 
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California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m.,  Oct.  17,  1911 : 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 

Seasonal 

Normal 

Maxi- 

Mini- 

Week. 

to  Date. 

to  Date. 

mum. 

mum. 

.38 

1.63 

2.67 

72 

46 

Red  BlufT  

00 

1.26 

1.65 

90 

46 

00 

.20 

.86 

86 

46 

San  Francisco .. 

00 

.28 

.86 

87 

52 

San  Jose  

00 

.31 

.81 

90 

40 

00 

.10 

.62 

90 

46 

Independence... 

00 

.70 

.61 

80 

34 

San  Luis  Obispo 

00 

,02 

.93 

94 

42 

Los  Angeles  

00 

1.23 

.35 

94 

52 

00 

.22 

.32 

82 

50 

The  Week. 


During  the  week  there  has  been  a  high  heat 
and  dry  wind,  which  have  helped  to  close  the 
suasoii  well  for  those  who  had  unfinished  fruits 
or  uncovered  produce  of  other  kinds  in  the  fore- 
going showers.  Probably  the  week  has  also  been 
helpful  to  beaus  which  were  retarded  in  ripening 
by  the  new  surface  moisture,  although  the  high 
xv'iiids  did  beat  around  and  waste  bean  crops  in 
process  of  harvesting.  A  Stockton  report  says: 
"The  wind  was  the  strongest  known  at  this  sea- 
sou  in  years,  and  many  of  the  dry  beans  were 
scattered  for  miles'' — which  report,  for  the  car- 
rying power  of  wind,  we  are  disposed  to  put  in 
the  front  rank  of  that  kind  of  falsification.  Per- 
haps this  buoyancy  of  California  beans  may  be 
ere  long  reduced  1)y  the  report  which  comes  from 
Boston  in  the  form  of  a  declaration  by  IMiss 
Bertha  Stevenson,  a  Radcliffe  college  graduate 
who.  ten  years  ago.  with  $300  capital  and  fresh 
from  college,  opened  her  first  modest  little  lunch 
i-oona  and  bakery  in  Cambridge.  She  now  has 
professors  on  economies  and  hygiene  lecture  to 
her  cooks  and  other  help,  and  therefore  puts  up 
thoroughly  scientific  and  up-to-date  provender. 
When  asked.  "What  do  Bostonians  like  best, 
Miss  Stevenson  replied:  "Of  course  I  know  that 
[  should  .say  'beans.'  but  the  truth  must  out. 
Beans  come  in  a  poor  second.  Beef  stew  is  always 
in  the  lead."  And  Miss  Stevenson  ought  to 
know,  for  she  serves  meals  to  six  thousand  people 
daily. 

To  Diversify  Tule  Land  Products. 

Possibly  it  was  owing  to  this  new  mark  of  dc- 
generacj'^  in  Boston  that  directors  of  the  Delta 
association,  representing  200,000  acres  of  rich  land 
in  the  delta  of  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento 
rivers,  met  in  Oakland  to  consider  the  opening  of 
an  experimental  farm  in  the  delta,  in  charge  of 
experts,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  revenues 
ol'  the  land  by  using  a  greater  variety  of  products 
which  experiment  may  show  to  be  adapted  to  local 
conditions  of  soil  and  climate.  There  is  much  in- 
tei'est  manifested  in  these  lands  and  capitalists  are 
freely  investing  in  thom  largely  in  expectation  of 
profitable  production  of  beans  in  much  greater 
volume  than  at  present.    These  investors  should 


tiike  heed  of  Miss  Stevenson's  announcement. 
They  would  do  well  to  undertake  to  grow  more 
beef — not  for  Boston,  but  for  San  Francisco. 

Women  Will  Vote. 

Several  weeks  ago  we  refused  to  nag  uur  read- 
ers Avitli  the  harrowing  details  of  a  suffragette 
campaign  on  the  ground  that  they  already  knew 
the  fundamental  principles  of  justice  upon  which 
the  issue  rested  and  would  approve  them  without 
the  frantic  exhortations  which  campaigners  were 
indulging  in.  To  be  perfectly  frank  about  it,  we 
feared  these  Greeks  even  in  their  ambition  to  give 
good  gifts  to  mankind.  We  believe  if  the  whole 
suffragette  campaign  had  been  cut  out  the  amend- 
ment would  have  passed  by  a  much  larger  ma- 
jority. Probably  these  misguided  sisters  are  con- 
gratulating each  other  upon  saving  a  desperate 
situation  by  their  devoted  wails  and  wheedles 
addressed  to  the  other  sex.  This  is  what  machine 
politicians  often  do,  unconscious  that  the  princi- 
ples involved  are  often  obscured  or  even  rendered 
hateful  by  their  styles  of  advocacy.  We  are  quite 
sure  this  was  the  case  with  the  equal  suffrage 
amendment.  In  the  first  place  the  organized  op- 
position to  it  would  never  have  arisen  had  it  not 
been  for  the  conviction  on  the  part  of  hundreds  of 
our  best  women  that  the  issue  was  being  urged  in 
a  way  unworthy  of  women,  and  this  wedge,  which 
need  never  have  been  entered,  was  driven  to  its 
utmost  reach  by  interested  men  who  had  other 
purposes  to  serve.  W^e  know  of  hundreds  of 
women  who  rejoiced  at  the  affirmation  of  the 
fundamental  principle  by  the  legislature  who  later 
wavered  in  their  support,  and  finally  openly  op- 
posed it,  because  its  advocacy  was  undertaken  in 
such  an  unwomanlike  way.  It  was  unfortunate. 
If  there  had  been  no  campaigning,  we  believe  this 
amendment  would  have  led  the  list.  The  men  of 
California  would  have  voted  for  the  amendment 
in  a  way  which  would  have  properly  demonstrated 
their  honor,  respect  and  confidence  for  California 
women.  More  than  this,  if  the  towns  had  not  been 
given  the  chance  for  opposition  which  the  style  of 
the  campaign  invited,  the  rural  districts  would 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  demonstrate  their 
overwhelming  support.  The  vote  shows  how 
strong  this  rural  support  was,  and  it  is  unfoi'tu- 
nate  that  it  was  so  largel.v  obscured  by  the  neces- 
sit.v  of  counting  so  large  a  part  of  it  against  urban 
and  suburban  opposition.  W^hen  the  vote  comes 
to  its  last  analysis  we  believe  it  will  be  conceded 
that  the  amendment  was  endangered  only  by  fear 
of  women  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  commer- 
cially interested  in  forms  of  indulgence  which 
women  are  likely  to  proscribe.  It  was  in  places 
most  notable  for  such  traffic  that  equal  suffrage 
received  fewest  votes,  and  in  this  result  our  best 
women  played  into  the  hands  of  our  worst  men. 
Iv  is  now  time  for  the  "suft'ragette"  to  perma- 
nently retire  from  public  view.  AVomen  will  vote 
for  the  right.  They  do  not  need  to  be  exhorted  as 
women  and  they  cannot  be  wheedled  into  political 
support  of  women  because  they  are  women. 
Women  will  vote ;  let  them  have  a  square  deal  and 
a  chance  to  see  the  right  and  their  influence  will 
be  powerful  for  good.  They  cannot  be  led  by  the 
nose  politically,  as  too  many  men  are. 


Women  in  the  Vintage. 

Women  voting  like  men  and  women  working 
like  men  seem  to  be  associated  ideas,  but  there  is 
of  course  no  connection  historieall,v  or  otherwise — 
ill  fact  quite  the  opposite.  In  places  where  women 
do  field  work  like  men  the.v  are  farthest  from 
voting,  and  probably  the  men  who  consign  women 
to  field  work  are  not  very  near  voting  either.  An<l 
yet  we  believe  field  work  is  in  itself  no  obstacle  to 
voting  by  either  men  or  women.    It  depends,  of 


course,  upon  why  it  is  done  and  who  it  is  done  for. 
Either  man  or  woman  in  a  free  country  who  takes 
to  the  field  to  build  up  a  home  and  independence, 
loses  nothing  of  honor — in  fact  may  get  a  view  of 
life  which  qualifies  for  citizenship.  We  have  much 
experience  in  this  State  upon  which  such  a  claim 
niight  be  firmly  grounded.  California  women  are 
helping  themselves  and  tho.se  dependent  upon 
them  and  are  honored  in  it.  Accounts  come  of 
the  timely  service  of  women  in  the  Swiss  vintage. 
In  several  cantons  male  labor  was  almost  unob- 
tainable, so  the  farmers'  wives  and  daughters 
turned  out  to  gather  grapes  in  wooden  buckets 
and  carry  them  to  the  vats  or  carts.  W^hat  men 
could  be  obtained  concentrated  their  efforts  on 
tlie  rougher  Avork.  So  heavy  was  the  vintage  in 
some  quarters  that  the  women  worked  over  12 
hours  a  day.  They  received  60  cents  a  day.  and, 
according  to  ancient  custom,  were  allowed  to  take 
away  as  many  grapes  as  they  wished  every  night. 
The  part  to  which  we  object  is  the  compensation 
received  for  such  service.  It  is  certainly  only  a 
third  of  what  women  can  easily  secure  for  such 
labor  in  California,  And  yet  freetraders  or 
reciprocity  advocates  would  not  hesitate  to  bring 
California  products  into  competition  with  the 
products  of  such  wages.  We  expect  that  women 
voting  in  California  will  help  to  protect  the  pro- 
ducts upon  the  price  of  which  their  own  compen- 
sation may  depend.  In  this  they  will  be  wiser 
tlian  some  men  are. 


Better  Men  and  Women  Coming. 

Reriecting  upon  men  and  women  in  Europe  sug- 
gests that  they  propose  to  secure  better  men  and 
women  there  in  the  way  we  are  securing  better 
plants  and  animals  in  this  country.  It  would  be 
conceited  in  an  American  to  claim  that  we  have 
so  much  the  advantage  of  the  world  as  is  freely 
conceded  to  us  abroad,  but  the  concession  is  pleas- 
ing, just  the  .same.  This  is  cabled  from  Paris  this 
week:  "The  extraordinary  results  which  Ameri- 
can investigators  have  attained  in  the  mixing  of 
vegetable  species  so  as  to  produce  original  an<l 
more  useful  varieties  have  been  more  discussed 
b.y  the  European  members  of  the  International 
Genetic  Congress  than  an.v  other  new  material 
brought  before  that  bod.v  of  savants  at  the  con- 
ference just  ended  in  Paris.  This  association 
deals  with  the  principles  that  underlie  the  propa- 
gation and  development  of  life,  both  plant  and 
animal,  leading  up  in  the  end  to  the  intricate  re- 
search into  the  conscious  modification  of  tlie 
human  species."  We  must  confess  that  we  do 
not  quite  know  liow  the.v  will  do  it.  Perhaps 
.something  will  be  clearer  in  this  line  before  the 
next  meeting,  which  is  likely  to  be  in  San  Fran- 
cisco during  the  coming  World's  Fair,  for  which 
President  Taft  broke  ground  amid  glorious  cere- 
monies last  week.  It  is  very  interesting  to  know 
that  Prince  Roland  Bonaparte,  whose  absorption 
in  science  has  entirely  withdrawn  him  from  poli- 
tics, did  much  to  make  the  congress  a  success, 
and  M.  Phillij)  Vilmorin,  the  secretary,  are  in 
favor,  on  account  of  the  interesting  Avork  of 
Americans,  of  holding  the  next  meeting  in  San 
Francisco  during  the  exposition  .vear.  !Mr.  Wal- 
ter T.  Swingle  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
one  of  the  delegates  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, persuaded  many  of  the  European  members 
to  favor  the  long  journey  to  San  Francisco.  Jlr. 
Swingle  is  well  known  to  Californians  and  his 
service  to  the  State  in  this  line  will  not  be  for- 
gotten. It  is  of  course  the  fame  of  Luther  Bur- 
bank  which  joins  with  that  of  California  to  at- 
tract the  congress  to  the  place  where  world-beat- 
ing work  is  done,  and  Mr.  Bnrbank  will  doubt- 
less have  achievements  by  that  time  which  will 
surprise  even  those  who  know  most  about  hini. 
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Man's  Best  Friend — the  Bee. 

The  old  stories  about  the  dog-  and  the  horse  as 
protectors  of  their  owners  from  great  perils  have 
become  quite  trite,  and  it  is  refreshing  to  have 
something  new  in  animal  devotion.  It  comes 
from  Minnesota — rather  a  cool  place  for  a  hot 
story.  It  is  told  by  a  farmer,  and  therefore  has 
added  interest.  According  to  Robert  Schultz,  who 
was  attacked  and  brutally  beaten  by  two  robbers 
in  his  barn  near  Hamel,  a  swarm  of  bees  came  to 
his  assistance  and  routed  his  assailants.  "I  be- 
gan to  make  a  noise  that  I  always  use  to  call  my 
bees,"  said  Mr.  Schultz,  "and  they  began  to 
swarm  into  the  barn.  One  lighted  on  the  back  of 
one  robber  and  he  ran  out  of  the  door  yelling 
with  pain.  Other  bees  attacked  the*  other,  and 
he  ran,  too."  Now  we  need  to  know  what  kind 
of  noise  a  man  makes  to  call  bees;  we  are  some- 
what familiar  with  the  noise  which  he  makes 
when  he  is  trying  to  get  aAvay  from  them. 

Kipling  Forgiven. 

We  frankly  forgive  Mr.  Kipling  for  his  mis- 
representation of  the  American  people  to  which 
we  have  several  times  alluded  and  restore  him  to 
his  old  pedestal.  A  man  who  can  write  the  ex- 
altation of  the  noblest  art  of  men  which  we  print 
upon  a  following  page  can  do  many  foolish  things 
■Mhich  mankind  will  hasten  to  forget.  The  poem 
comes  from  a  new  book  of  Kipling's  on  the  history 
of  the  English  people  which  every  one  will  wish 
to  read  as  soon  as  he  can  get  it.  It  will  no  doubt 
be  enjoyed  even  by  those  Americans  in  Canada 
whose  desire  to  get  into  this  country  with  their 
products  Mr.  Kipling  did  much  to  deny.  By  the 
way,  those  Canaderieans  will  have  plenty  of  time 
to  read  Kipling  during  the  coming  holidays.  We 
have  just  heard  that  a  proposition  for  the  Cana- 
dian railways  to  be  allowed  a  reduced  rate  this 
winter  for  so-called  "home  visitors,  "  excursions 
from  western  Canada  to  Chicago,  Kansas  City, 
Omaha,  St.  Louis  and  other  places,  has  been  re- 
jected by  Western  Passenger  Association  lines. 
They  profess  to  see  in  the  proposition  a  scheme 
of  the  Canadian  railroads  to  induce  thousands  of 
other  Americans  to  move  to  Canada,  and  they  are 
surely  right.  Those  Americans  will  do  everything 
they  can  to  raise  the  price  of  the  land  they  have 
gotten  possession  of — even  to  bringing  in  thou- 
sands of  other  Americans  to  whom  they  sell  out. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Kipling  was  right  after  all :  Amer- 
icans are  too  restless  to  settle  down  as  loyal  sub- 
jects. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Grasses  for  Bank-Holding. 

To  the  Editor :  Can  you  advise  us  in  the  selec- 
tion of  a  grass  to  be  used  on  levees,  to  keep  it 
from  washing.  We  do  not  care  to  use  the  Ber- 
muda or  Johnson  grass,  as  these  are  dangerous 
to  the  farming  lands.  What  we  desire  is  a  grass 
that  will  grow  in  good  dirt  with  no  water  to 
support  it  during  most  of  the  year,  except  the 
annual  rainfall  of  Fresno  county.  Of  course,  this 
grass  will  also  have  to  endure  a  great  deal  of 
water  during  the  flooded  season  of  the  year.  We 
have  heard  that  the  Italian  rye  grass  would  be 
suitable  for  our  purpose,  but  are  undecided. — J. 
G.  C,  Fresno. 

The  rye  grasses  do  not  have  running  roots ; 
therefore  are  not  calculated  to  bind  soil  particles 
together  as  Bermuda  grass  does.  If  you  want 
a  binding  grass,  you  must  take  the  chances  of 
its  spreading  to  adjacent  lands.  Of  course,  if 
you  could  get  a  sod  of  rye  grass  it  would  pre- 
vent surface  washing  from  overflow,  etc.,  to  a 
certain  extent.  We  are  not  sure  how  far  it  would 
prevent  bank  cutting  by  the  flowing  water.  The 
only  way  to  determine  whether  it  will  be  of  any 


use  to  you  or  whether  you  can  get  a  permanent 
growth  of  it,  will  be  by  making  a  trial.  Seed 
should  be  sown  now  or  as  soon  as  the  ground 
becomes  moistened  by  rain.  It  is  a  very  safe  prop- 
osition, because  if  you  succeed  in  getting  a  stand 
of  the  plant,  and  it  is  willing  to  live  through 
the  summer,  you  will  be  the  gainer,  because  it 
is  one  of  the  best  pasturage  grasses  for  places  iu 
California  where  it  will  consent  to  grow,  and  it 
is  not  liable  to  become  an  annoyance  by  taking 
possession  of  adjacent  land,  because  it  would  be 
readily  killed  by  cultivation. 


Planting  Walnuts. 

To  the  Editor :  I  have  a  friend  who  has  bought 
twenty  acres  of  land  adjoining  me,  and  he  is 
about  to  set  it  out  in  walnuts  and  has  asked 
my  ideas  regarding  same.  I  told  him  I  believed 
ir  I  was  setting  out  another  orchard  I  would  set 
it  out  with  grafted  trees  on  the  Black  Walnut 
root  instead  of  setting  out  the  Black  Walnut  root 
and  afterward  grafting  them  in  the  field,  for 
from  my  experience  I  believed  the  best  way  was 
to  graft  the  trees  in  the  nursery  and  then  set 
them  out.  I  would  like  very  much  to  have  your 
ideas  on  this  subject,  and  do  you  not  think  he 
will  gain  some  time  by  setting  out  the  grafted 
trees,  rather  than  setting  out  the  Black  Walnut 
trees  and  then  grafting  them  afterward? — J.  V. 
S.,  San  Francisco. 

We  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  most  sat- 
isfactory way  to  plant  walnuts  is  to  buy  trees 
grafted  in  the  nursery  upon  the  California  black 
walnut  root.  ]\Iany  people  have  planted  nuts 
in  place  because  they  thought  they  could  get  a 
better  root  s,ystem  (with  the  necessity  of  graft- 
ing afterward),  but  our  observation  is  that  there 
is  no  particular  advantage  in  the  root  system  of 
the  non-transplanted  tree.  As  for  planting  black 
walnut  seedlings,  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  uni- 
form stand  with  orchard  grafting  of  seedlings  is 
exceedingly  great.  It  may  cost  your  friend  more 
to  begin  with  grafted  trees,  but  he  will  save 
time  and  vexation  by  making  the  increased  out- 
lay. 


Sacramento  Valley  Lands. 

To  the  Editor:  In  your  paper  of  August  25 
I  read  the  account  of  the  trip  to  upper  Sacra- 
mento Valley,  and  would  like  to  know  how  I 
could  get  in  correspondence  with  the  companies 
or  owners  of  this  land?  Does  the  river  ever 
overflow  these  lands?  Are  there  any  railroads 
near? — A  Subscriber,  Kerman. 

The  lands  to  which  we  particularly  referred 
in  the  article  you  mention  are  still  held  in  large 
tracts  and  we  expressly  stated  that  they  stand 
ready  for  purchase  in  tens  of  thousands  of  acres 
by  those  who  are  ready  to  do  the  development 
work  and  subdivision  which  will  make  them  avail- 
able in  farms  of  ordinary  size.  Some  of  the 
lands  in  these  tracts  are  subject  to  overflow  for 
a  brief  period.  They  are  not  what  is  generally 
meant  by  lands  needing  reclamation,  but  are,  for 
the  most  part,  high  and  dry,  and  will  do  their 
best  work  by  irrigation.  Practically  all  of  the 
lands  we  visited  are  within  hearing  of  the  loco- 
motive whistle.  Aside  from  these  large  tracts, 
there  are  large  areas  of  similar  land  alread.y  un- 
der development  and  subdivision,  and  who  has 
them  can  be  learned  from  our  advertising  col- 
umns. 


Sweet  Potatoes. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  please  let  me  know 
in  the  Rural  Press  what  kind  of  soil  and  cli- 
mate it  takes  to  grow  sweet  potatoes,  and  if  I 
could  grow  them  in  any  part  of  Contra  Costa 
county,  and  about  what  time  is  the  best  to  plant 
them? — A  Subscriber,  Martinez. 

Sweet  potatoes  do  best  in  a  light  warm  loam 
which  drains  well  and  does  not  bake  or  crust 


by  rain  or  irrigation.  Sprout  the  tubers  in  n 
hot-bed  or  cold-frame  in  February  and  break 
off  the  shoots  and  plant  as  soon  as  you  are  out 
of  danger  by  frost.  Sweet  potatoes  are  more 
tender  than  common  potatoes.  Full  details  of 
growing  are  given  in  our  book  on  "California 
Vegetables."  There  are  places  in  Contra  Costa 
county  where  they  ought  to  do  well,  though  some 
parts  of  the  county  do  not  have  enough  summei- 
heat. 


Summer-Fallow. 

To  the  Editor:  I  recently  bought  an  80-acre 
ranch  at  Sheridan,  Placer  county,  and  was  in- 
tending to  put  10  acres  to  peaches  and  50  acres 
to  wheat  or  barley,  but  the  residents  at  Sheridan 
tell  me  that  the  land  must  be  summer-fallowed 
before  I  can  do  anything.  The  soil  is  a  red  loam 
and  has  not  been  plowed  for  six  j^ears.  I  have 
made  arrangements  for  the  wheat  seed  and  the 
trees,  and  would  like  some  reliable  information 
as  to  what  to  do. — Purchaser,  San  Francisco. 

Your  local  advisers  are  probably  right  as  to 
the  necessity  for  summer-fallowing  in  order  to 
conserve  moisture  from  a  previous  year's  rain- 
fall and  to  get  the  land  otherwise  into  good  con- 
dition. We  might,  of  course,  have  such  a  gener- 
ous rainfall  so  well  distributed  that  an  excellent 
crop  might  come  without  summer-fallowing,  and 
the  results  will  be  certainly  most  directly  condi- 
tioned upon  the  rainfall.  If  it  should  be  small 
in  amount,  you  might  not  recover  your  seed.  By 
the  same  sign  you  might  not  get  much  growth 
on  your  fruit  trees,  but  you  can  help  them  by 
constant  cultivation  and  by  using  the  water- 
wagon  if  the  season  should  be  very  dry.  There- 
fore, you  are  likely  to  do  better  with  trees  than 
with  grain  without  summer-fallowing,  although 
even  for  trees  it  is  a  decided  advantage. 


Rape.    Milk-Testing.  Idilo. 

To  the  Editor:  Would  you  kindly  advise  me 
as  to  whether  rape  would  be  a  good  pasture  crop 
sown  broadcast?  If  so,  at  what  time  should  it 
be  planted.  From  whom  might  I  get  Dr.  Wing's 
book  on  milk-testing?  Will  milo  maize  grow 
profitable  in  this  county? — Subscriber,  Sebastopol. 

Rape  can  be  sown  as  soon  as  your  land  gets 
moist  enough  from  early  rains  to  start  the  seed 
and  hold  the  growth.  It  is  a  winter-growing 
plant  in  this  State.  We  believe,  however,  you 
will  get  better  results  with  common  vetch,  which 
is  also  a' winter  grower  and  more  nutritious.  If 
you  desire  one  of  the  cabbage  family,  kale  will 
probably  serve  you  better  than  rape.  Wing's 
"Milk  and  Its  Products"  can  be  furnished  from 
this  office  at  .$1,  postpaid.  Milo  is  one  of  the 
sorghums  and  will  only  grow  during  the  frostless 
period,  like  Kaffir,  Egyptian  corn,  and  other 
sorghums.  It  will  do  well  with  you,  but  probably 
make  less  growth  than  in  the  interior  valleys. 


Irrigating  Potatoes. 

To  the  Editor:  Could  you  give  me  any  infor- 
mation on  i)otato  culture  in  this  locality?  My 
potatoes  sprouted  and  grew  new  tubers  before 
the  parent  plant  had  fully  matured.  I  have  been 
told  that  this  is  caused  by  irrigating  too  freely, 
but  it  seems  the  water  was  needed.  The  tempera- 
ture rises  to  about  100  degrees  and  often  a  little 
higher. — N.  E.,  Wasco. 

Potatoes  can  be  grown  very  successfully  by  irri- 
gation, providing  the  irrigation  is  applied  before 
drying  out  of  the  soil  renders  the  plant  partially 
dormant.  When  the  soil  is  allowed  to  become 
too  dry  and  then  water  is  used,  a  second  growth 
is  started  just  as  you  describe.  The  secret  of  suc- 
cess is  keeping  the  soil  continually  at  the  right 
moisture,  so  that  the  first  growth  of  the  plant 
may  continue  regularly  until  the  tubers  arc 
brought  to  maturity. 
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The  Glory  of  the  Garden. 


'"Our  Eu<;laiKi  is  a  pardon  lliat  is  full  of  statoiy  views. 
Of  borders,  beds  and  shrubl)eries  and  lawns  and  avenues. 
With  statues  on  the  terraces  and  peaeoeks  strutting  by; 
lint  the  glory  of  the  garden  lies  in  more  than  meets  the  eye. 

''There's  not  a  pair  of  legs  so  thin,  there's  not  a  head  so  thick, 
There's  not  a  hand  so  weak  and  white,  nor  yet  a  heart  so  sick. 
But  it  can  find  some  needful  job  that's  crying  to  be  done 
For  the  glory  of  the  garden  glorifieth  every  one. 

"Then  seek  your  job  with  thankfulness  and  work  till  further  orders. 
If  it's  only  netting  strawberries  or  killing  slugs  on  borders; 
And  when  your  back  stops  aqhing  and  your  hands  begin  to  harden. 
You  will  find  yourself  a  partner  in  the  Glory  of  the  Garden. 

"Oh,  Adam  was  a  gardener,  and  God  who  made  him,  sees 
That  half  a  proper  gardener's  work  is  done  upon  his  knees. 
So,  when  your  work  is  finished,  you  can  wash  your  hands  and  pray 
For  the  Glory  of  tlie  Garden  that  it  may  not  pass  away ! 
Anil  the  Glory  of  the  Garden  it  shall  never  pass  awa.y!" 

— Rndyard  Kipling. 
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Written  for  the  P.vcific  Krn.\i.  1'hkss 
By  Vr.  IT.  IIoi-Ki.vs,  Tropico. 

Anvone  can  sow  or  plant  seeds,  but  to  do  it 
right"  is  quite  another  matter.  In  determining 
the  amount  to  sow,  one  should  consider  freshness 
of  the  seed  and  strength  of  the  young  plant,  as 
well  as  the  condition  of  the  ground.  We  have 
before  mentioned  the  im]>ortance  of  having  the 
soil  in  that  condition  where  there  are  no  lumps, 
and  com])act,  so  that  the  small  seed  may  be  sure 
to  come  in  contact  with  the  earth.  Then  with 
plenty  of  moisture  the  seeds  hav(^  a  much  better 
chance  to  germinate.  Another  thing,  if  the  seed 
bed  is  lumpy,  many  of  the  seeds  may  start,  but 
moisture  may  give  out.  and  the  struggling  root- 
lets, not  being  able  to,  penetrate  moist  soil,  will 
die.  It  is  a  pretty  good  rule  to  sow  light  seed 
rather  thick,  and  thin  out,  discarding  weak,  puny 
plants  and  leaving  the  stronger.  Where  possible, 
one  should  have  a  seed  drill  for  sowing  vegetable 
seeds.  As  manufactured  at  present,  they  work 
irood.  and  after  getting  them  set  to  sow  the 
funount  desired,  all  will  be  alike.  Hand-sowing 
may  answer  in  a  small  home  garden,  but  at  best 
if.  a  back-breaking  job,  and  when  the  wind  is 
blowing  a  difficult  and  wasteful  process.  The 
proper  depth  to  sow  seeds  is  also  important. 
If  sown  too  deep  many  will  not  germinate,  espe- 
cially when  the  ground  is  cold  and  wet.  Tiny 
seeds  cannot  be  sown  too  near  the  surface  if  cov- 
ered at  all  and  in  moisture. 

Seeds  of  peas  and  beans  that  have  a  large  root- 
system  should  be  planted  three  or  four  inches 
deep,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  soil.  The 
\vriter  knows  from  experience  that  deep  i)lant- 
ing  of  peas  will  result  in  a  more  vigorous  vine 
and  conse(|uently  a  larger  crop  of  well-filled  pods. 

Growing  Cabbages.  —  Growing  cabbages  for 
market  is  an  extensive  business  in  many  parts  of 
California.  For  the  Eastern  markets  they  are 
planted  so  as  to  reach  the  East  in  the  early 
spring.  Jlany  carloads  are  shipped  every  season 
from  Orange  and  Los  Angeles  counties,  and  usu- 
ally at  remunerative  prices  to  the  growers.  Cab- 
bages delight  in  a  good  loamy  soil,  not  too  light 
nor  yet  too  heavy.  Here  again  the  writer  advo- 
cates close  planting.  It  Avill  re(pnre  a  richer 
soil,  but  the  results  will  warrant  it.  Plants  set 
in  rows  '^0  inches  apart  and  Ifi  or  18  inches  apart 
in  the  row  Avill  require  about  12,000  i)Iants  per 
acre. 

Small  varieties  like  Early  Jersey  Wakefield  can 
l)e  set  2  feet  by  16  inches,  and  woidd  need  nearly 
20.000  plants  per  acre.  Planting  in  rows  3  to 
31/^  feet  apart  and  2  feet  in  the  row  would  re- 
(|uire  only  from  5000  to  7000  plants  per  acre. 
So  one  can  easily  estimate  the  diflference  in  re- 
turns from  the  different  plantings.  The  plants 
should  be  kept  growing  from  the  time  the.v  are 
planted  until  matured.  To  do  this,  constant  cul- 
tivation with  hoe  and  cultivator  will  be  neces- 
.sary.  The  soil  must  not  be  allowed  to  bake,  and 
cultivation  should  be  done  ^fter  each  rain  or  irri- 
gation, 


Raising  vegetables  or  fruit  for  market  is  a  dif- 
ferent proposition  than  raising  them  for  home 
use  only.  By  market  we  mean  placing  produce 
on  the  public  market  or  among  the  commi.ssion 
men,  or  .shii)i)ing  to  the  Eastern  markets.  After 
our  vegetables  or  fruits  have  reached  maturity 
our  troubles  have  just  begun.  Forty  years  ago 
wheat  and  cotton  were  about  the  only  jjroducts 
of  the  farm  that  were  shii)i)e(l  any  great  distance. 
Now  vegetables  and  fruits  of  all  kinds  as  well  as 
grains  are  shipped  to  points  across  this  continent 
and  to  foreign  countries.  The  business  has  be- 
come so  vast,  especially  here  on  the  Pacific  Coa.st, 
that  to  handle  the  .shipping  business  it  reipiires 
men  who  are  expert  in  that  line.  To  get  the 
best  prices  and  hold  the  trade,  it  is  ab.solutely 
necessary  that  the  box  or  crate  be  neat  and  sub- 
stantial, and,  most  important  of  all,  that  nothing 
but  a  perfect  article  be  packed  therein.  This  all 
re(|nires  more  expert  help,  or  rather  management. 
With  Eastern  carload  shipments,  organization  of 
.some  kind  is  the  only  method,  and  under  the  man- 
agement of  some  one  cai)able  of  handling  any 
large  business.  Coming  down  to  the  man  who 
sells  in  the  local  markets,  we  find  that  to  get 
best  prices  each  individual  must  have  a  certain 
amount  of  salesmanship.  Here  a  good  article 
and  a  neat  package  counts,  too,  but  a  good  deal 
depends  on  the  natural  or  cultivated  faculty  of 
selling  goods.  JMany  times  the  writer  has  seen 
individuals  in  the  Los  Angeles  public  market  with 
loads  of  identically  the  same  fruit,  or  perhaps 
a  load  of  melons,  where  one  would  get  10  to  20 
l)er  cent  more  for  h's  load  than  the  other.  Some 
seem  to  have  an  intuition  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  market.  A  sort  of  feeling  as  to  whether  to 
sell  early  at  any  old  price  or  hang  on  and  get 
a  good  price.  These  conditions  prevail  in  all  mar- 
kets. At  times  the  buyers  do  not  seem  to  care 
whether  they  buy  or  not.  To  judge  of  these  con- 
ditions is  necessary  to  sell  successfully.  In  ship- 
ping to  local  commission  men  or  dealers  to  the 
best  advantage  it  requires  a  certain  amount  of 
tact  besides  business  sagacity.  Oftentimes  a  com- 
mi.ssion man  will  make  better  returns  to  a  man 
whom  he  knows  to  be  a  good  business  man  than 
to  one  w'honi  he  knows  or  thinks  is  an  "easy 
mark."  Therefore,  we  say,  to  be  successful  in 
raising  anything  for  market,  one  must  have  a 
head  for  business.  Time  was  when  it  was  thought 
that  anyone  could  succeed  at  farming.  Xow  it 
is  known  that  to  be  successful,  one  must  have  a 
well-balanced  mind  to  grasp  the  scientific  and 
economic  details  of  the  business. 

When  the  fall  rains  appear,  sow^  seed  of  the 
California  poppy  (Eschscholtzia').  Sow  broad- 
cast in  a  well-prepared  bed  where  they  are  to 
remain.  For  vacant  lots  or  other  places  in  town 
01-  city,  nothing  is  iiicer.  They  make  a  dazzling 
display  besides  making  a  flower  garden  of  what 
would  otherwise  be  a  weed  patch.  The  seed  is 
not  very  expensive,  so  that  the  expense  would  be 
only  nominal. 

Among  flower  seeds  the  annuals  are  not  used 
so  much  in  California  as  the  perennials  and  bien- 
nials. The  hardy  annuals  are  all  right  and  should 
be  sown  more  than  thev  are,   Manv  of  them  will 


seed  themselves  in  this  coast  country,  as  the  wild 
Mowers  do. 

Some  of  the  catalogues  are  describing  a  new 
Antirrhinum  or  double  white  Snapdragon.  It  is 
said  that  out  of  the  mouth-like  a|)erture  of  the 
flower  emerge  ]K'tals  of  different  forms,  all  to- 
gether making  a  fantastic  displa.v.  They  should 
be  valuable  as  cut  flowers. 

Pulverized  Tiheep  manure  can  now  be  jtrocured 
and  is  valuable  for  top  dressing  lawns.  It  is 
said  to  be  non-odorous  and  free  from  weed  seed. 
Pjcing  .so  fine,  the  water  from  the  hose  washes 
it  down  to  the  roots  and  an  immediate  effect 
results. 


THAT  CAULIFLOWER  PERFORATOR. 


To  the  Editor:  1  will  say  in  reply  to  subscrib- 
er's questions  regarding  perforations  in  cauli- 
flower, that  I  have  had  the  same  trouble.  The 
little  white  butterfly  is  accountable.  If  he  will 
look  close  he  will  find  a  green  worm  on  the  under 
sid(>  of  the  leaf.  Try  watering  with  spray  in- 
stead of  putting  water  on  the  roots,  and  water 
e\ery  day  thoroughly.  Have  good  drainage  for 
the  plants.  .Mrs.  W.  ^I.  Br(  h.vnan. 

The  Cabbage  Butterfly. 

By  iliss  Ci..Mi;i:  A.  IIkai.v,  Salinas. 

Among  the  few  butterflies  in  evidence  during 
the  months  of  July  and  August,  the  white  cab- 
bage butterfly  (Pieris  rapae)  is  jmssibly  the  most 
conspicuous.  Its  creamy  white  wings  flutter 
g(^ntl\'  as  it  makes  its  wa\'  in  ami  out  about  the 
cabbage,  the  cauliflower,  and  in  fact  almost  an}' 
of  the  members  of  the  cruciferous  (nuistard) 
family.  The  pretty  little  thing  looks  so  harm- 
less that  it  .seems  a  shame  to  insist  that  without 
doubt  it  is  the  most  injurious  to  agriculture  of 
all  our  species  of  butterflies.  Yet  this  is  true, 
so  the  statistics  say. 

The  male  and  female  are  very  nuich  alike.  The 
female  has  two  brownish-black  spots  on  each  foi'c 
wing,  while  the  )nale  has  only  one  on  each  fore 
wing.  The  butterflies  themselv('s  do  no  damage 
as  they  flit  about  in  their  ai)parently  careless 
wa.v.  But  if  you  Avatch  the  female  very  closely 
you  will  see  that  often  when  she  stops,  she  jjlaces 
a  tiny  milk-white  egg  on  the  leaf.  Each  little 
egg  hatches  into  a  M'ormilke  cateri)illar,  btil 
has  the  battles  of  life  all  about  him':  .  lie  has  no 
social  tendencies  like  the  tent  cateri)illar,  but 
eats  his  way  around  and  through  the  leaves  on 
which  his  thoughtful  mother  has  |)laced_him.  He 
is  a  soft,  light-green,  almost  hairless  grub,  hav- 
ing a  head  slightly  larger  than  the  body  and  a 
greenish  lenmn-\'ellow  dorsal  band,  .\fter  eating 
continuously  for  two  or  three  weeks,  according 
to  the  abundance  of  food,  the  larva,  or:  feeding 
form,  now  nestles  itself  into  a  sleeping  case, 
from  which  the  winged  form  soon  comes  out. 
There  are  three  or  four  broods  of  this  a  year,  .so 
that  it  is  present  nearly  the  entire  season,  and 
needs  to  be  fought  constantlx'. 

The  practical  method  by  which  we  destroy  leaf- 
eating  caterpillars  is  to  put  a  poison  on  their 
food-leaves.  This  was  feareil  in  the  case  of  cab- 
bage leaves  for  the  caterpillar,  lest  we  should  i)oi- 
son  ourselves,  for  we  are  leaf-eaters,  too,  in  this 
case.  The  fear  has  been  largely  al)andoned,  be- 
cause the  cabbage  grows  from  the  inside  and  is 
constantly -pushing  out  the  leaves  which  have  th-- 
poison,  and  spraying  with  arsenate  of  lead  is 
freely  used  for  the  pe.st,  because  in  getting  the 
cabbage  n-ady  to  cook,  the  outer  leaves  which 
may  have  ])oison  are  always  thi'own  awa\ .  But 
this  ])est  must  be  watched  for  before  the  cab- 
bage begins  to  head.  We  will  then  have  a  chance 
at  the  spring  antl  sunwiu'r  broods.  If  we  destroy 
these,  then  the  fall  broods  will  not  amount  to 
miich.  If,  however,  the  grower  is.  fearful  about 
using  poison,  he  can  spray  with  heUebore  or  py- 
rethrum  mixed  with  flour.  Sometimes  salt  water 
sprinkled  into  the  head  will  j)roduce  the  desired 
effect. 

AVe  have   known  that   Ill's  cabbage  butterfly' 
(Pieris  rapae)  has  been  tiu^Miblesome-for  so  many* 
years  that  we  presume  it  haff  alwa.vs  ;l»een  here.' 
But  this  is  not  so.    The  story  of  its  introduction 
if  given  by  Dr.  Scudder  of  New  England.  IL' 
.says:   "This  species'is  a  recent  importation  from 
Europe.    The  in.secf  reached  Quebec  about  ISfiO. 
How  it  came,  no  one  knows:  perhaps  in  a  lot  of 
cabbages  imported  from  abroad ;  maybe  a  fertile 
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female  was  brought  over  as  n  stowaway.  At 
hI)  events,  it  came.  E.stimatos  show  that  a  single 
female  of  this  species  might  be  the  progenitor  in 
a  few  generations  of  millions.  In  186.3  the  butter- 
fly was  already  common  about  Quebec  and  was 
spreading  rapidly.  By  the  year  1881  it  had  spread 
over  the  eastern  half  of  the  continent,  the  advanc- 
ing line  of  colonization  reaching  from  Hudson 
Bay  to  southern.  Texas.  In  1886  it  reached  Den- 
ver, as  in  1884  it  had  reached  the  headwaters 
of  the  Missouri,  and  it  now  possesses  the  cabbage 
fields  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific,  to  the  incalculable 
damage  of  all  who  provide  the  raw  material  for 
sauerkraut.  The  injury  annually  done  is  estimat- 
ed to  be  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars."  The 
magnitude  of  the  result  seems  to  be  far  greater 
than  the  cause.  The  little  insects,  when  there 
are  enough  of  them,  can  do  a  great  deal  of  dam- 
age. But  you  must  not  hate  all  the  butterflies 
just  because  there  is  one  that  causes  lots  of 
trouble. 


GROWING  PEACH  STOCK  FROM  THE  PIT. 

We  have  heard  of  some  disposition  among  East- 
ern nurserymen  to  buy  peach  pits  in  California 
this  summer.  The  standing  of  the  California  peach 
pit  was  first  recognized  some  years  ago  and  the 
use  of  it  has  been  increasing.  The  reason  why 
there  is  more  demand  this  year  can  he  found  in 
the  following  paragra])h  from  the  Rural  New 
Yorker  : 

"To  grow  a  peach  seedling  i-equires  a  great 
amount  of  careful  attention  in  getting  the  pits, 
having  them  germinate,  aiul  getting  them  to  grow 
big  enough  to  i)e  budded  the  same  year  that  the 
seed  is  planted.  Northern  nurserymen  experience 
more  difficulty  that  the  southern  growers,  but  this 
work  has  been  done  in  the  North  to  g:et  trees 
adapted  to  the  climate.  It  is  the  common  ex{)eri- 
ence  of  nurserymen  that  peach  pits  taken  from 
budded  varieties  will  not  do  so  well  as  the  natural 
pits  that  are  gathered  in  the  mountains  of  Ten- 
nessee and  North  Carolina.  If  these  natural  pits 
could  be  had  elsewhere,  they  would  undoubtedly 
be  just  as  good,  but  there  is  where  they  grow  in 
quantities  large  enough  to  supply  the  denumds  of 
Northern  nurserymen.  They  are  gathered  in  small 
lots  by  the  country  i)eople  there  and  sold  at  the 
local  store.  From  there  they  get  into  the  hands 
of  seed  companies  and  niirsery  firms  of  the  South, 
who  sell  them  in  large  lots  to  northern  luu-sery- 
men  at  prices  ranging  from  $1  to  $.'3  i)er  bushel. 
This  year,  however,  the  frosts  destroyed  prac- 
tically all  the  peach  crop  in  the  South,  and  conse- 
quently pits  will  be  very  scarce  and  high.  Nur- 
serymen for  next  year's  planting  will  have  to 
rely  on  the  supply  they  have  on  hand,  and  on  what 
they  can  pick  up  of  last  year's  seed.  These  natural 
peach  seeds  are  small  in  comparison  with  the  pit 
of  a  budded  peach.  They  send  up  a  strong  thrifty 
seedling,  and  a  bud  inserted  from  the  scion  of  any 
standard  variety  of  peach  will  live  and  do  well  on 
them,  while  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  take,  for  in- 
stance a  Crawford  peach  jnt  for  this  purpose,  it 
will  not  do  as  well,  the  bud  will  not  be  so  apt  to 
live  in  it,  and  the  young  tree  is  more  subject  to 
peach  diseases.  For  these  reasons  nurserymen  do 
not  find  it  profitable  to  xise  any  other  than  the 
natural  southern  grown  peach  pits." 


Written  for  the  Pacifui  RruAi,  Puicss 
B.y  H.  W.  Kkuckicmkrc!,  Los  Angeles. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  orange  aiul  lemon 
growing  industry  north  of  the  Tehachapi  moun- 
tains, southern  California  is  the  dominant  factor 
in  the  production  of  citrus  fruits  in  this  country. 
At  this  writing  (October  11)  the  total  number 
of  carloads  of  oranges  for  this  season's  shipments 
is  36,400,  that  for  lemons  6,525,  making  a  grand 
total  of  42,925  carloads.  At  present  the  duily 
number  of  carloads  going  forth  will  average  35 
of  oranges,  and  possibl.y  10  to  12  of  lemons.  It 
is  thought,  on  a  conservative  basis,  that  the  crop- 
year  will  finally  total  4^5:500  carloads.    Estimated - 


Not  So  in  California.— The  foregoing  is  gener- 
ally interesting,  but  it  does  not,  of  course,  apply  to 
California.  We  have  no  trouble  getting  a  peach 
seedling  large  enough  to  bud  all  the  wa.y  from 
June  to  August.  It  is  also  true  that  we  have  not 
found  it  necessary  to  hunt  wild  pits.  The  pits  of 
budded  varieties  and  the  seedlings  of  the  varieties 
chiefly  grown  in  this  State  are  strong  and  free- 
growing  and  are  held  to  be,  by  some  Eastern 
nurserymen,  better  than  Southern  wild  pits. 

Growing-  Seedlings  From  Pits. — The  writer 
<pioted  above  proceeds  to  give  sonu^  details  of 
growing  peach  seedlings  by  Eastern  nurserymen, 
which  will  be  interesting  to  our  readers.  Some 
sow  them  in  the  fall  in  rows  Sy^  feet  apart  and 
about  two  inches  apart  in  the  row.  They  are  cov- 
ered to  a  depth  of  about  3  inches,  and  some  of  this 
raked  off  in  the  spring  when  they  are  about  to 
peep  through.  This  method  is  attended  with  con- 
siderable risk.  Often  only  half  the  pits  germinate, 
sometimes  none  at  all  and  the  whole  planting  has 
to  be  plowed  up.  The  Genesee  valle.y  has  a  fine 
silt  loam  that  remains  quite  wet  in  places  during 
the  winter,  and  nurservmen  there  sometimes  have 
remarkable  success  with  this  method.  Like  fall 
planting  of  trees,  the  seeds  germinate  and  start  to 
grow  very  earl.y,  and  make  a  better  growth  than 
those  planted  in  the  spring. 

The  custom  most  commonly  followed  is  to  put 
the  pits  in  sand  in  the  fall  and  wet  them  down 
well.  A  trench  is  made  for  them  right  out  in  the 
open.  The.y  should  not  be  buried  too  deep,  as 
they  need  to  have  the  frost  get  at  them  during 
the  winter.  It  is  claimed  that  the  frost  cracks 
them  open.  (But  frost  is  not  necessar.y,  as  demon- 
strated by  California  experience. — Editor.]  Nur- 
serymen bu.v  a  large  number  of  pits  and  treat 
them  in  this  wa.v.  The.y  lease  them  in  this  trench 
for  two  or  more  years,  going  over  them  several 
times  each  spring  and  picking  the  meats  out  of 
the  pits  that  have  cracked  open. 

Another  way  now  quite  extensively  practiced  is 
to  i)ut  the  ])its  in  a  Avarm  cellar  in  the  fall  and 
|)ack  them  in  damp  sawdust  A  large  jiercentage 
of  them  germinate  in  the  spring,  and  they  can  be 
sorted  out  for  planting.  In  this  way  nurserymen 
are  more  apt  to  get  a  good  even  stand  than  they 
would  to  sow  the  pits  in  the  row  regardless  of 
whether  the.v  would  germinate  or  not. 

Cracking  them  open  with  a  hammer  of  a  ])each 
cracker  anil  then  sowing  the  numts  does  not  prove 
successful.  The  seedlings  are  Aveak,  and  onl.v  a 
small  percentage  of  the  meats  grow  at  ail.  Peach 
nu'ats  should  be  ])lanted  about  one-half  inch  deep, 
and  not  until  the  ground  has  warmed  up.  They 
are  verv  delicate,  and  it  takes  them  a  long  time  to 
get  over  ground.  When  the.y  do  come  up  the.y 
should  be  kept  free  from  weeds  and  well  culti- 
vated iintil  they  get  a  start.  We  do  not  as  yet 
half  appreciate  the  value,  as  a  disease  preventive 
both  for  then  and  for  la,ter  on,  in  maintaining  a 
stead.v,  thrifty  growth  in  a  young  plant.  After 
the.v  get  well  started  the  work  on  them  np  to 
September  is  comparativel.v  easy.  First  of  all  the 
soil  must  be  right ;  it  needs  to  be  of  the  sandy 
loam  type  and  extrerael.v  fertile.  The  young  seed- 
lings must  have  careful  and  frequent  cultivation 
during  the  hot,  dry  summer  months,  so  as  to  keep 
up  a  vigorous  growth  until  the.v  are  read.v  to  b(> 
budded  in  the  early  part  of  September. 

[As  already  stated,  budding  is  usuall.v  done 
.'ariier  in  California. — Editor.] 


in  boxes,  the  total  is  sonu'thing  like  14,200,000. 
Allowing  for  the  cost  o:^  marketing  in  the  East, 
taking  into  account  distribution,  jobbers'  profits, 
etc.,  the  final  values  of  [California's  orange  and 
lemon  crop  must  represent  a  sum  not  far  from 
.+50,000,000.  The  significance  bf  the '  industry  in 
our  rural  econom.v  is  illustrated  -in  its 'bearing 
on  the  pr()si)erit.v  of  the  smaller  towns  and  com- 
munities. Thus  we  note  the  .vear's  business  done 
by  the  (Jlaremont  Citrus  Association  amounted 
to  691  carloads  of  oranges,  selling  for  $400,816.12, 
of  which  sum  the  growers  received  $315,268.68. 
Another  unit,  the  Miitual  Orange  I)isti-il)utors 
of  Redlands.  shipped  3170  cars  of  oranges  for  the 
-w«Hon,  commanding  $3,612,174;   After  dediicting 


freight,  icing,  etc.,  there  remained  for  distribu- 
tion among  the  owners  of  trees,  $2,250,000,  rep- 
resenting an  increase  of  50  per  cent  over  last 
:year's  business.  It  is  factors  like  these  that 
speak  eloquently  of  the  substantial  character  of 
the  citrus  industry.  Is  it  any  wonder  that,  in 
spite  of  some  drawbacks,  the  State  is  still  plant- 
ing annually  a  large  additional  acreage  to  the 
kingly  orange  and  the  (pi(>enly  lemon? 


The  Lemon  Case  Reopened. — Secretary  Harold 
Powell,  of  the  Citrus  Pi'otective  League,  on  Octo- 
ber 11  received  a  telegram  from  Washington  to 
the  effect  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion had  set  November  15  as  the  date  for  a  hear- 
ii:g  on  the  recent  decision  of  the  Commerce  Court 
restoring  the  hicreased  freight  rate  ordered  dis- 
continued liy  the  Commerce  Commission.  The 
history  of  this  ease  may  be  briefl.y  summarized  as 
follows:  About  the  time  the  present  tariff  on 
citrus  fruits  went  into  effect,  the  railroads  ad- 
vanced the  freight  rate  on  lemons,  from  which 
the  growers  appealed  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  which  ordered  the  former  rate  re- 
stored. From  this  decision  the  railroads  took  an 
api)eal  to  the  Commerce  Court,  that  body  revers- 
ing the  order  of  the  Commerce  (Jonnnission.  Thus 
we  have  two  governmental  bodies  rendering  de- 
cision diametrically  opposite.  Now  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  peojjle  will  reopen  the  Avhole 
fpiestion,  with  the  hope  on  the  part  of  the  grow- 
ers and  shippers  that  its  next  decision  will  be 
free  of  legal  complications  that  will  render  fur- 
ther appeal  to  the  Commerce  Court  futile.  Sec- 
retary Powell  says  that  there  will  be  a  strong 
tlelegation  of  citrus  growers  go  to  Washington 
to  give  testimon.v  on  the  date  of  the  rehearing. 


The  Walnut  Situation.— The  Southern  Califor- 
nia Walnut  Cirowers'  Association  has  just  held 
a  meeting  in  Los  Angeles,  at  which  the  fact  was 
developed  that  the  present  crop  shows  an  in- 
crease of  about  121/2 7o  over  that  of  last  year,  and 
that  the  entire  output  totals  about  11,000  tons; 
the  quality  is  said  to  be  fine.  The  market  con- 
ditions were  carefull.v  gone  over,  with  the  result 
that  the  Association  decided  14  cents  per  pound 
for  No.  1  Softshells,  and  11  cents  for  No.  2; 
No.  1  Ilardshells,  13V-;  cents  per  pound,  and  for 
No.  2,  lOVo  cents.  Allowing  for  the  fine  quality 
of  the  jiresent  crop,  it  is  antieijiated  that  no 
delays  will  be  experienced  in  its  disposal. 


Another  Industry  Organizes. — The  co-operative 
nu)vement  along  sane  and  conservative  lines  is 
certainly  a  factor  in  our  horticultural  develop- 
ment, and  one,  too,  that  is  destined  to  become 
more  firml.v  established  as  rural  industry  grows 
and  multiplies.  The  latest  to  follow  this  lead 
is  the  California  nursery  interests,  one  of  our 
big  lines  of  activity  representing  millions  of  in- 
vestment and  doing  an  annual  business  that  also 
totals  into  nine  figures.  The  specific  ol)jects  and 
aims  are  both  general  and  specific,  as  will  be 
noticed  by  the  following  declarations: 

"Objects  and  aims  are  to  protect,  foster,  and 
develop  the  commercial  production  and  sale  of 
plants  and  trees;  to  show  where  wear  and  tear 
can  be  diminished,  better  conditions  in  the  con- 
trol of  injurious  insects  and  plant  diseases 
brought  about,  and  intelligent,  equitable  and  luii- 
form  quarantine  legislation  put  in  force;  to  secure 
better  transportation  facilities  at  less  cost;  to 
regulate  methods  of  handling  the  business  along 
lines  insuring  a  more  uniform  system  of  gi'adiiig 
nursery  stock,  especiall.y  in  fruit  trees  and  shrid)s: 
t(;  secure  a  more  uniform  and  sci(>ntific  nonuMi- 
clature  in  the  classification  of  flowering  and  or- 
namental i)lants;  to  (ui  so  fai-  as  practicable) 
"test  out"  new  introductions  of  plants  and 
fruits  with  a  view  to  learning  their  value ;  to 
awaken  a  keener  interest  and  a  broader  intelli- 
gence in  California's  horticultural  develoimient, 
to  the  end  that  methods  in  ])ul)lie  and  private 
plantings  will  be  along  .i)ractical  lines  ajul  the 
chances  of  failure  reduced  to  a  minimum." 

With  such  men  as  W.  V.  Eberly,.  George  C, 
Roeding,  John  S.  Armstrong,  Leonard,  Coates, 
Fred  II.  Howard,  F.  H.  Wilson,  B.  Wightman, 
Max  J.  Crow,  Chas.  Ilowai'd,  C,  C.  Morse,  and 
man.v  others,  the  new  organization  evinces 
strength  and  wearing  qualities.  The  second  nuiet- 
ing  will  probabl.v  be  held  in  conjunction  with 
the  State  Frui't  Growers'  Coitventiou. 
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With  the  Fruit  Men. 

As  a  further  stejj  toward  keepiiiK  out 
the  Mediterranean  fruit-fly,  the  State  Hor- 
ticultural Coniiuissioner  has  ordered  all 
bananas  and  pineapples  from  Hawaii  to 
l)t  packed  in  material  in  which  there  is 
no  danger  of  the  fly  being  found.  This 
step  was  taken  after  the  return  of  E.  K. 
Carnes,  sujjerintendent  of  the  insectary, 
from  Hawaii. 

An  effort  is  being  made  to  have  inspec- 
tors from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
stationed  in  the  citrus  packing-houses  to 
see  that  no  oranges  are  sent  out  in  an 
unripe  condition,  rather  than  to  have 
them  located  at  the  receiving  points  in 
the  East.  It  is  stated  that  fewer  inspec- 
tors would  be  required  by  this  method. 

American  growers  of  citrus  fruits  in 
Cuba  have  formed  a  Cuba  Fruit  Exchange. 
The  Exchange  consists  of  an  argricul- 
tural  supply  dei)artment  (buying),  a  com- 
mission department  (for  the  sale  of  pro- 
duce in  island  markets),  and  a  shipping 
department. 

Shipping  of  fruit  from  Penryn,  Placer 
county,  which  began  with  strawberries  in 
April,  closed  last  week.  Shipments  were 
60%  of  normal,  but  returns  were  fully 
up  to  the  average. 

Auction  sales  of  Anaheim  oranges  in 
New  York  brought  $.5.90  last  week,  or 
within  .'j  cents  of  the  record  from  that 
district. 

The  Moreno  Citrus  Association  has  de- 
cided to  ship  its  fruit  through  the  High- 
grove  Frtiit  Exchange,  as  usual.  A  mo- 
tion to  have  the  Association  leave  the 
California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange  was 
defeated  by  a  large  majority. 

In  his  annual  report.  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner R.  P.  Cundiff.  of  Riverside 
county,  states  that  the  acreage  of  citrus 
trees  has  been  increased  in  the  county 
by  about  2fi00  acres,  about  half  of  which 
were  lemons.  Of  deciduous  trees  i)lant- 
ings  have  l)een  made  of  apples,  ai)ricots, 
almonds,  prunes,  and  peaches.  The  Com- 
missioner states  that  the  ladybird  (Scym- 
nus  vagansl  has  held  the  red  si)ider  in 
check. 

Apple  men  in  Washington  estimate  that 
the  annual  orchard  value  of  the  apple 
crop  of  the  State,  when  orchards  now 
planted  come  into  hearing,  will  amount 

to  $7,=>,ooo,nno. 

E.  W.  Ehmann,  of  Oroville,  after  a  trip 
through  the  State,  estimates  that  the  olive 
crop  will  be  the  largest  in  the  history 
of  the  State.  Owing  to  a  cool  summer, 
the  croj)  wil  be  later  than  usual  in  rijien- 
Ing. 

From  present  indications  it  appears 
that  orange  shipiiing  from  southern  Cali- 
fornia will  be  about  three  weeks  late. 

In  the  Lindsay,  Tulare  county,  citrus 
belt  it  is  claimed  that  over  2500  acres 
will  be  set  out  to  citrus  trees  this  season. 
There  are  about  12,000  acres  there  al- 
ready planted. 


Raisin  and  Grape  Notes. 

The  Greek  laborers  imported  into  the 
raisin  district  of  the  San  .loaquin  by 
P  Sioris,  organizer  for  the  Migratory 
League,  are  reported  to  be  replaced  in 
large  part  by  the  .lapanese,  whom  they 
were  designed  to  replace.  Sioris  has 
opened  a  free  employment  office  for  the 
use  of  all  nationalities  except  the  .Japan- 
ese. 

.Judge  .M.  K.  Harris,  of  the  California 
Raisin  Exchange,  has  appointed  upon  the 
i-ommittee  to  help  him  organize  the  Ex- 
change. H.  H.  Welsh,  A.  G.  Wishon.  R. 
Frisselle,  Chester  H.  Rowell,  and  W.  R. 
Nutting. 

.7.  H.  Allison,  a  recent  arrival  in  Fres- 
no county  from  the  East,  reports  that 
Eastern  jobbers  are  Injured  greatly  from 

the  varlfttioc  in  prlcf  of  rftlsins,  &n(j 


therefore  is  heartily  supporting  the  Raisin 
Exchange  as  a  method  of  making  prices 
more  stable. 

The  warm  dry  weather  recently  has 
done  a  great  deal  toward  getting  the 
raisins  in  the  San  Joaquin  off  the  trays 
and  into  the  sweatboxes  in  the  proper 
condition.  Coincident  with  this  has  been 
a  large  amount  of  buying  at  figures  much 
more  acceptable  to  the  growers  than  most 
packers  were  quoting  previously.  On  Oc- 
tober 15,  about  a  quarter  of  the  crop  was 
said  to  be  ready  for  shipment. 

The  holding  off  of  shipments  of  Tokays 
on  account  of  low  prices  seems  to  have 
justified  itself  by  the  extra  amount  of 
sugar  that  has  been  present,  so  that  the 
prices  have  been  good  enough  recently 
to  indicate  that  table-grape  growing  is 
not  so  much  a  question  of  overproductioii 
as  of  sending  out  a  high  grade  of  product 
by  all  shippers.  Most  of  the  shipment  is 
now  from  the  American  River  districts. 

Independent  wineries  around  Santa 
Rosa  are  said  to  be  paying  $20  and  $21 
per  ton  lor  choice  varieties  of  wine 
grapes. 

Ranchers  at  Elk  Grove,  Sacramento 
county,  are  trying  to  obtain  a  piece  of 
land  suitable  for  the  proposed  experiment 
station  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  testing  resistant  varieties  of 
grapes. 

General  Agriculture, 

The  International  Institute  of  Agricul- 
ture reports  the  wheat  crop  of  the  world 
this  season  to  be  S29, 782,823  bushels,  as 
against  825,957,642  bushels  in  1910-11.  Rye 
is  slightly  less  this  year,  as  is  barley, 
while  the  oat  prospects  are  better.  As  a 
v^hole.  the  cereal  crops  are  very  nearly 
the  same  as  a  year  ago. 

W.  S.  Miller,  of  Maine  Prairie  township, 
Solano  county,  has  just  harvested  a  large 
crop  of  barley  raised  on  reclaimed  adobe 
land.  The  barley  was  iilanted  after  the 
rains  had  ceased  and  was  irrigated.  This 
is  the  first  experiment  in  this  line  in  the 
district. 

On  the  Hammers  ranch,  near  El  Centro, 
500  acres  have  been  set  out  to  barley  this 
fall,  most  of  which  is  already  above 
ground. 

Cantaloupe  growers  of  Imjierial  county 
are  now  arranging  for  the  acreage  to  be 
set  out  the  coming  season  so  as  to  pre- 
vent overproduction. 

A  much  larger  acreage  of  beans  than 
is  usual  is  being  harvested  in  Stanislaus 
county.  Growers  report  good  success  with 
the  crop. 

Hubbard  &  Lester  are  seeding  six  sec- 
tions west  of  Alpaugh,  Kings  county,  to 
grain. 

The  five-acre  cotton  |iatch  on  the  Impe- 
rial townsite  yielded  six  bales  of  cotton 
this  year. 

Dr.  Franceschi.  of  Santa  Barbara,  has 
received  a  large  collection  of  seeds,  mostly 
of  flowering  trees  and  shrubs,  from  cen- 
tral Africa,  which  he  will  test  in  this 
State. 

S.  E.  L.  Wharton,  of  Tulare  has  har- 
vested a  large  crop  of  beans  from  a  con- 
siderable acreage  set  out  this  spring  as 
an  experiment. 

Harold  Trumbull,  of  Bakersfleld,  real- 
ized $200  from  two  acres  of  peanuts  this 
year. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  A.  R.  Gal- 
laway  reports  that  the  hop  crop  of  So- 
noma county  was  close  to  96,000  bales  this 
year. 

From  16  acres  of  cotton  near  Calexico, 
Leslie  Bennett  reports  harvesting  24  bales 
of  cotton,  with  more  to  come. 

The  Egyptian  cotton  crop  is  reported 
to  be  15''/r  below  the  ten-year  average. 

The  crops  of  this  State,  according  to 
the  U,  S,  Pepartment  qf  Agriculture,  on 


October  1,  were  103. 5'^  of  average.  For 
the  country  at  large  apples  were  114.1  of 
average,  lemons  104.6,  grapes  103.4,  or- 
anges 101.6,  onions  89.7,  beans  95.1,  toma- 
toes 93.9.  Prices  on  October  1,  as  com- 
pared with  the  same  date  in  1910,  were 
for  potatoes  o.».2'/f  higher,  barley  45.6 
higher,  hay  22.7  higher,  wheat  5.7  lower, 
chickens  6.0  lower,  butter  9.2  lower,  eggs 
10.7  lower. 

Heavy  rains  in  Manchuria  are  said  to 
have  seriously  injured  the  soy  bean  crop. 


Miscellaneous  News  Notes. 

The  supervisors  of  Fresno  county  have 
determined  to  stop  the  work  of  squirrel 
eradication  December  1,  imtil  the  rains 
have  ceased  in  the  si)ring. 

The  directors  of  the  Modesto  irrigation 
district  have  reduced  the  hours  of  irri- 
gating for  1912  from  30  to  20  minutes 
per  acre. 

The  directors  of  the  Oakdale  and  South 
San    .Toaquin    irrigation    districts  have 


Fruit  Growers'  Talks 

No.  10— How  Can  We  Help  You? 

One  of  the  strongest  features  of  the  work  of  the  California  Fruit 
Distributors  is  the  constant  aim  to  help  the  grower.  To  do  this 
more  effectively  they  want  to  hear  from  every  grower  personally — 
or  by  letter — with  some  suggestion  for  the  good  of  the  cause.  Now, 
gentlemen,  you  all  have  ideas  upon  the  various  phases  of  the  fruit 
industry — ^let's  hear  them. 

^  1008  -1010    S^UND   STREET  SRCRAMENTO 
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SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES,  San  Dimas,  California 
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Wo  have  to  offe  r  for  iilaiiliiiK  season  of  lltlL'  an  >-.\i-«  llfnl  stock 
of  strictly  lir.sl -class  Citiiis  Trees  in  all  varieties. 
Prices"  siibiiiitted  on  aiipllcation. 


T-HE  only 
pruner 
made  that  cuts 
from  both  sides  o( 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.   Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  We 
pay  Elxpress  charge* 
on  all  orders. 
Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


October  21,  1911 
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Order  Trees 
Now 

The  supply  of  good  trees 

is  very,  very  short — 
Some  varieties  sold  out. 
Our  assortment  of  the  best 

standard  sorts  in  apple,  plum, 

peach,  cherry,  almond,  etc., 

etc.,  is  still  complete. 
Catalogue   and   price  list 

mailed  on  request. 

WRITE  US  AT  ONCE 


THE  SILVA-BERGTHOLDT  COMPANY 
181  Orchard  Street  Newcastle,  Cel. 


WILLSON'S 
WONDER 
WALNUT 

Youngest  and  most  prolific 
bearer,  sweetest  and  richest 
kernel.  Enormous  size  and 
thin  shell.  Nuts  matured 
on  own  growth  of  wood  18 
months  from  insertion  of 
graft  in  nursery  row.  Ro- 
bust grower,  self  huller, 
blight  resisting. 

ALSO  A  GOOD 
—  STOCK  OF  — 

Franquette  Walnuts 

Trees  are  large  and  strong, 
grown  without  irrigation, 
with  well  matured  wood. 


For  Cataloeue  and  Prices,  write 

Encinal  Nurseries 

F.  C.  WILLSON.  Propr  et  t 
SUNNYVALE  CALIFORNIA 


Horticultural  Printing  and  Advertising 

'  THE  KRI  CKKHKHG  PI  BI.K  ITV  SER- 
VICE makes  a  specialty  of  ABricultural 
Kdvertising  and  engraving.  Tlie  printing 
of  fruits  and  flowers  in  natural  colors 
by  the  tri-color  process.  Designs  fur- 
nished. Catalogue-making  for  the  seed 
and  nursery  trade.  Kngravings  and  photo- 
graphs of  fruits  and  plants.  Correspond- 
ce  invited. 

Address  HENRY  W.  KRI  CKEBERG,  2."57 
Frauklin  St.,  I/0.<)  Au;!;fI<>.s,  f'lil. 

Subscription  Agents  Wanted 

The  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  wantii  « 
yoans  nian  or  woman  In  every  county  Iw 
the  State  to  solicit  for  tiubiicriptions.  Goof) 
oommiMHloiin  allowed.  Write  un  at  oner- 
and  we  will  forward  neceaaary  papers, 
blanks  and  instructions.  Yon  can  make 
K*o4  rnmej  vrltk  m  llittle  eS*rt. 


awarded  contracts  to  James  A.  Greene  & 
Co.  of  Chicago  for  work  on  section  2, 
north  of  Stanislaus  river.  The  contract 
price  is  $637,574. 

E.  Smoll,  of  Melrose,  is  preparing  two 
acres  in  Castro  valley,  Alameda  county, 
for  mushroom  raising. 

A  large  hatchery  at  Hayward,  Alameda 
county,  is  being  completed.  The  manage- 
ment will  make  a  specialty  of  White  Leg- 
horns. 

Surveys  have  been  completed  for  a  dam 
al.  Pollasky,  Madera  county,  which  will 
furnish  enough  water  to  irrigate  200,000 
acres  of  land. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Walter  Fischer 
has  released  560,765  acres  of  land  in  the 
Shasta  National  Forest  for  settlement. 

Squirrels  in  forest  reserves  in  the  San 
.loaquin  valley  counties  are  to  be  poi- 
soned, according  to  an  order  issued  by 
Acting  Forest  Director  C.  S.  Smith. 

An  election  to  determine  the  formation 
of  the  Wilber  Reclamation  district  in 
Kings  county  will  be  held  November  9. 

Systematic  work  in  mosquito  eradica- 
tion has  begun  at  the  Los  Molinos  col- 
ony, Tehama  county. 

A  large  dam  is  being  surveyed  for  at 
Newville,  Tehama  county,  to  impound 
water  to  be  used  in  irrigating  land  around 
Corning. 

The  Converse  Eucalyptus  Co.  has  been 
formed  to  plant  out  400  acres  of  land 
near  Corning,  Tehama  county. 

Farmers  near  Lovelock,  Nevada,  are 
organizing  to  form  an  irrigation  district. 

The  Farmers'  Club  of  Ukiah  is  pre- 
paring an  exhibit  for  the  California  De- 
velopment Board  in  the  Ferry  Building 
at  San  Francisco. 


THE  WEST  SIDE  OF  THE  SAN 
JOAQUIN. 

To  the  Editor:  I  was  very  much  in- 
terested in  an  article  entitled  "The  Trans- 
formation of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley," 
published  in  the  Rckal  Prkss  some  time 
ago.  It  was  an  excellent  article,  but 
treated  only  of  the  east  side  of  the  val- 
ley. I  feel  duty-bound  to  let  you  know 
that  we  are  doing  some  transforming  on 
the  west  side  also. 

Here  at  Patterson,  for  instance,  we  be- 
lieve we  have  one  of  the  most  unique 
iirigation  and  colonization  projects  in  the 
country.  The  Patterson  ranch,  originally 
the  Rancho  del  Puerto,  comprises  18,000 
acres  of  land  lying  in  a  strip  three 
miles  long  and  nine  miles  wide,  between 
the  Southern  Pacific  railroad  and  the 
San  Joaquin  river.  This  body  of  land 
has  been  brought  under  irrigation  by 
means  of  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  irri- 
gation work  to  be  seen  anywhere. 

A  Gkeat  Pumping  Eatkrprise. — On  the 
liank  of  the  San  Joaquin  river  a  powerful 
pr.mping  plant  has  been  installed,  lifting 
the  water  directly  from  the  river  to  the 
main  canal.  Big  20-inch  pumps  were  es- 
l)ecially  designed  for  the  work.  Jilach  is 
driven  by  a  sejiarate  electric  motor,  and 
their  combined  capacity  is  50.000  gallons 
per  minute. 

The  main  canal  is  3'-.  miles  long,  heav- 
ily lined  with  concrete  throughout.  The 
highest  point  of  the  land  being  some  70 
feet  above  the  river,  the  land  was  laid 
off  in  five  units  and  the  canal  divided 
into  five  sections,  each  section  having  its 
]iumping  plant  to  lift  the  water  to  the 
higher  level.  All  these  pumping  plants 
are  electrically  operated,  the  same  as  the 
one  at  the  river,  and  at  each  one  there 
is  an  immense  concrete  reservoir,  the 
total  capacity  of  these  reservoirs  being 
5,100,000  gallons  at  normal  flow-line.  To 
govern  the  flow-line  in  the  main  canal, 
automatic  concrete  spillways  are  installed 
in  each  section.  Any  excess  of  water  is 
returned  through  these  spillways  either 
to  the  reservoir  below  or  directly  to  the 
river  by  way  of  the  waste  ditch,  which 
also  serves  as  a  drainage  canal. 


This  plant  will  eventually  be  owned  by 
us.  We  get  a  share  of  stock  with  every 
acre  of  land,  and  when  75%  of  the  land 
is  sold,  the  irrigating  system  will  be 
turned  over  to  the  settlers.  Then  the 
only  cost  for  water  will  be  the  operating 
expenses. 

The  soil  here  is  a  little  heavy,  but  it 
i.5  very  deep  and  rich,  and  free  from  either 
alkali  or  hardpan.  In  the  short  time  that 
the  colony  has  been  opened,  a  large  acre- 
age of  alfalfa  has  been  successfully  start- 
ed and  fruit  orchards  of  nearly  every 
variety  known  to  California  have  been 
set  out.  The  company  maintains  a  dem- 
onstration farm  for  the  benefit  of  the 
settlers. 

The  Town  and  Country. — The  town  of 
Patterson  is  laid  out  after  the  city  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  with  the  postofHce  and 
office  building  in  the  center  of  the  cir- 
cular part  and  broad  avenues  radiating 
to  the  residence  sections.  The  town  al- 
ready has  a  $25,000  hotel,  a  $20,000  bank 
building,  and  a  $25,000  school  building, 
all  of  concrete  construction,  as  well  as 
a  number  of  other  store  buildings  and 
many  fine  residences. 

The  land  is  divided  into  10  and  20- 
acre  tracts,  each  fronting  on  a  broad  ave- 
nue. Las  Palmas  avenue,  extending  from 
the  town  across  the  tract  to  the  river,  is 
80  feet  wide  and  three  miles  long.  It 
i.^  parked  and  lined  with  palms  and  other 
trees.  Sycamore  avenue  parallels  the 
railroad  at  a  distance  of  one  mile  and 
extends  the  length  of  the  tract.  It  is 
lined  with  oleanders  and  sycamore  trees, 
and  has  a  circular  park  at  every  mile 
planted  with  trees  and  flowers.  Building 
restrictions  on  these  boulevards  insure 
high-class  improvements. 

We  are  proud  of  Patterson,  with  its 
productive  little  farms  and  its  beautiful 
homes  in  the  country  as  well  as  in  the 
city.  We  invite  you  to  come  and  see  us, 
believing  you  will  be  as  much  impressed 
as  with  your  trip  on  the  other  side. 

Patterson,  October  16.  Citizen. 


PRIZES  TO  GOOD  FARMERS. 


Last  week  the  Sacramento  Valley  Irri 
gation  Co.,  of  Willows,  gave  out  the  an- 
nual prizes  to  the  best  farmers  in  the  dis- 
trict in  which  their  lands  are  located. 
The  judges  of  the  several  farms  entered 
in  competition  were  Prof.  E.  J.  Wickson 
and  C.  B.  Messenger.  The  judges  had 
decided  on  a  point  system  of  making 
awards.  They  were  not  told  the  names  of 
any  of  the  contestants,  but  each  farm 
was  numbered  and  the  numbers  were  the 
only  means  of  identifying  the  various 
ranches  examined. 

The  following  awards  were  made: 

Best  General  Farm:  First  Prize — G.  N. 
Davis,  of  Princeton,  Colusa  county,  regis- 
tered Holsteiu-Freisian  cow.  Second 
Prize — L.  L.  Grieve,  of  Princeton,  three 
registered  hogs;  Third  Prize — E.  E. 
Woods,  Princeton,  25  pure-bred  chickens. 

Best  Farm,  First- Year  Development: 
First  Prize — S.  C.  Davis,  of  Glenn,  Glenn 
county,  Jersey  heifer;  Second  Prize — R. 
H  Russell,  of  Willows,  pair  of  registered 
pigs. 

Best  First- Year  Orchard:  First  Prize — 
John  Suchy,  Willows,  $25  worth  of  nurs- 
ery stock.  Second  Prize — C.  Schuler,  ot 
Willows,  $15  worth  of  nin'sery  stock. 

Best  First- Year  Stand  of  Alfalfa,  five 
acres  or  more:  First  Prize — W.  H.  Hub- 
bard, of  Princeton,  mower.  Second  Prize — 
J.  S.  Windell,  of  Glenn,  rake. 

Best  Preparatory  Work  for  Alfalfa, 
five  acres  or  more:  First  Prize — L.  J. 
Lowry,  of  Willows,  100  pounds  of  alfalfa 
seed.  Second  Prize — R.  C.  Jesse,  of 
Glenn,  two-horse  Fresno  scraper. 


One  thousand  nead  of  cattle  were  sold 
by  Frank  Fernald  of  Elko,  Nevada,  at  $33 
each. 


True  to  Name 

Do  .von  expect  to  plant 

any  trees  tliLs  sea.son? 

Have  yon  determined 
upon  the  varieties  f 

Have  you  deeirted  «liere 
.vou  are  ii'0>n«^'  to  liuy  f 

Are  you  Matisfled  tliat 

you  are  Ret  tins  the  be.sf? 

Will  the  trees  he  "True  to 
iVanie"  and  IiIkIi  Kradef 

Tliese  pointed  questions  every  wise 
fruit  grower  should  ponder  well,  for 
a  vast  amount  depends  on  the  start 
you  make. 

SETTLE  ALL,  QUESTIONS 

l)y  preparing  your  want  list  imme- 
diately and  mail  to  us  for  prices. 
Send  for  our  book — - 

<  A  L I  FOR  M  A  HO  R  TIC  I"  LTli  R 
"The  Fruit  Growers  Guide" 

It  describes  2000  different  varieties  of 
trees  and  plants,  is  fully  illustrated. 
Valuable  information  to  planters. 
Mailed  upon  receipt  of  25c  in  stamps. 

PAID  UP  CAPITAL  $200000?? 

KfURSEraES'T 

■  ^GEO.C.ROEDING  :PRES.ANDMGR. 
JL    JLBox  18  fresno. California 


1  he  be:t  bliglit  reiistiog,  well  tested  walDuts:  heavy  beareri: 
bloom  late:  mature  early:  grafted  trees  only. 

'*  Concord  " 


Prices 
leasonable 


It 


San  Jose  Mayette 


Send  for  catalogue  and  special  circulars  on 

New  Froitt.  Pedigreed  Prunes,  Eucalyptus,  Etc. 
LEONARD  COAXES  NURSERY  CO..  INC.. 

Morganhlll,  8anta  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 


FARM  BOOKS. 


Tlie  following  list  of  farm  boolts  are 
kept  in  stock  and  will  be  mailed  on  re- 
ceipt of  prices  quoted: 

The  Book  of  Alfalfa,  by  Coburn  $2.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  Henry   2.25 

Farm  Development,  Hays    2.00 

Soiling  Crops  and  tlie  Silo,  Sliaw   1.50 

Swine  Husbandry,   Coburn   l..=iO 

Studies  in  Horse  Breeding.  Carlson..  2.00 

Greenhouse  Management,   Taft   1.50 

Musliroom  Culture,  Falconer   1.00 

Tlip  Study  of  Corn.  Slioesmith  50 

Plant  Life  on  the  Farm,  Masters   1.00 

The   Hop,   Myrick   L.^iO 

The  Book  of  Wheat,  Dodlinger   1.50 

Meadows  and  Pastures.  Wing   ].50 

Trees  of  California,  .lepson   2.50 

Asparagus   Culture,    Hexamer  50 

New  Onion  Culture.   Greiner  50 

American  Cattle  Doctor,  Dadd   1.00 

Home  Pork  Making.  Fulton  50 

Send  remittances  to 
PACIFIC  RliR.\L  I'RKS.S. 
4::0  Market  St.,  Sun  Franelsco. 


WHEN  California  farmers 
vyrrite  us  innumerable 
letters  testifying  to  the 
wonderful   results  obtained 
from  using 

Our  Standard  Fertilizer 

that  means  something.  We  have  sold 
thousands  of  tons  and  our  sales  are 
on  the  increase. 


That  tells  the  Story 


Tlie  Pacific  Gnano  &  Fertilizer  Co. 

ja^u^!^      607  Alaska  Commercial  Bldg. 
iflJ^^Jlg  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

^V^tl-y*^^^^*^**^*  M;iniif,Tcturers  of  Fertilizers, 
Poultr.v  Foods  and  Bone  Charcoal 
on  the  Paciflf  Coast. 
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Gas  —  steam  —  Electricity. 


Written  for  the  Pai  ik ii'  Ri  kal  Pkks.s 
By  Mr.  R.  C.  Sessions,  San  Francisco. 


(Coniinncd  from  page  V.'O,  October  7th.) 


Ji.M  S.Mn  n's  Pk(jui,e.m. — .Jim  Sniitli  made 
enough  mone.v  "sky-farming"  leased  land 
to  buy  420  aci'es  of  land,  upon  which  he 
decided  to  laise  alfalfa.  The  soil  was  a 
sandy  loam  and  would  require  about  three 
inihes  of  water  for  each  of  three  irriga- 
tions a  year.  .Jim  was  not  so  strong 
for  work  as  he  used  to  be,  so  he  decided 
that  from  5  in  the  morning  until  G  at 
nighl,  with  an  hour  off  at  noon,  or  a 
12  hour  day,  would  be  about  the  right 
iirigating  period.  He  figured  out  from 
a  jjiunp  catalogue  that  a  10-inch  centrifu- 
gal punii)  would  irrigate  his  land  at  this 


PROFESSIONAL 
D  I  R  EC  TO  R  Y 


civil  and  Irrigation  Engineers,  Agrlcultur&I  Engineers, 
Attorneys  of  Patent  Law. 


CONSULT 

YOUR  ENGINEER 

lie  i.s  on  your  .side  of  the 
feme  and  helps  you  to  solve 
your  problem  in  your  own  way 

K  E  R  NS  — SESSIONS 
ENGINEERS 

Postal  Telegrapli  Bdg.,  San  Fraiu  isco 


WILL  YOl  PROFIT  BY  THIS  LESSON  ? 

The  Hoys'  Corn  Club  of  one  cuunt.v  in 
Mississippi  averaged  something  like  74 
bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  wliile  their 
fathers  averaged  about  18  bushels  on  llie 
Hiiiiie  fiirniM,  the  same  season. 

THE  lll5.4SO.\f 

The  older  men — prartioni  fnrniprN — knew 
all  about  growing  corn,  and  would  rv)t 
listen  to  scientific  advice.  Tlic  bo.vs  <lliln*( 
kn«\v,  and  therefore  followed  scienliti(-  di- 
i-eetion. 

THC  MORAL,: 

It  will  pay  you  to  use  the  service  of  an 
experienced  Chemist  and  Soil  Engineer  to 
find  out  the  particular  needs  of  your  par- 
ticular soil  and  crop. 

A  number  of  my  clients  who  followed  di- 
rections .ha_ye  rei>orted  good  ,re^ults. 

While  seeking, to  e'xt'entf  -m-y  knowledge 
of  California  soil  cftnditions  to  an  inti- 
mate acciuaintance  with  them  my  charges 
will  be  below  the  usual  rates  for  the  same 
class  of  work. 

R.  R.  SXOWIJEX, 
Clieiiiixt  iiikI  SiiII  Kneiiifpr. 

:<'J)I  StiiiiMon   IIIiIk-.   I'Kh  AiiKeleN.  (  ill. 
I'HONKS:    CMIice,  Miiiii  ti^i'^  iiiiil  ASOIT. 
KeNidi-iiee.  ::.'1I8. 


SOIL  LABOeATORY 

Analysis  of  Soils,  Agricultural  and  Indus- 
trial Products,  Water,  etc.    Alkali  Uecla- 
mation  and  Irrif;ation. 

CURTIS  &  TOMPKINS 

KstabllRhed  1878 
AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 

CHEMISTS 

108  FRONT  STREET,  SAN  FRAHSISGO 

SYMMES  &  MEANS 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS 

Agricultural  Investigations,  Soil  Surveys, 
Trrigation,  Drainage,  Alkali  Keclaination. 

MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE  BiDC.  SAH  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

CA    nnnWVT  I     Ir       Hpeaks  SpanlBh. 
.  A.  DUUWtl^li,  Jl.   Me.\kan4  S.  Araer. 
IS  Sutter  St,  San  Francisco        I'rojeets  Hnndled. 

CIVIL,  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

specializes  on 

IRRIGATION— DRAINAGE— RECLAMATION 

Nepleoted  properties  put  on  p^.\  iiin  basis.  Man- 
agement for  absent  owners,  or  ynt  In  shape  to 
sell.  Acquainted  with  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty values,  sollB,  etc.  Surveys  aud  subdivisions. 


rate  in  Iti  days,  which  is  time  enough, 
with  some  to  spare  between  cuttings. 
Jim  knows  the  value  of  a  large  head  of 
water,  and  says  that  he  does  not  want  to 
be  irrigating  all  the  time,  but  .that  he 
wants  some  time  to  do  other  things. 

He  had  four  wells  bored  and  the  water 
stood  20  feet  from  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  The  well  borer  told  him.  and 
the  neighbors  agreed  with  the  well  borer, 
that  to  get  750  gallons  a  minute  out  of 
each  well,  the  water  would  jirobably  draw 
down  about  17  feet  more,  making  the 
total  lift  out  onto  the  ground  about  37 
feet.  When  allowances  are  made  for  fric- 
tion, velocity  head,  etc.,  the  total  head 
a,i;aiust  which  the  pumi)  would  have  to 
work  is  about  40  feet.  Allowing  for  a 
less  in  the  pumi)  and  belt,  about  50  horse- 
power are  needed  to  do  this  work. 

.Jim  Wanted  Stkam. — .lim  was  familiar 
with  steam-engines  and  boilers,  and  the 
fiist  thing  that  occurred  to  him  was  that 
he  would  have  a  steam-engine  to  run  the 
1)11111]).  He  could  have  oil  delivered  at 
the  plant  for  $1.05  a  barrel.  The  black- 
smith's oldest  boy  wanted  to  run  the 
I)lant  for  him  for  $3  a  day  and  board 
himself,  .lim  had  spent  nearly  all  his 
money  to  buy  the  land,  so  he  went  to  the 
biMik  and  asked  for  a  loan,  which  the 
bank  agreed  to  give  him  at  87r  gross. 

TiiK  Bi..\(Ks.MiTH  Wantki)  Gas.  —  The 
blacksmith  heard  from  his  boy  that  Smith 
was  going  to  put  in  a  pump,  and  because 
he  was  an  agent  for  a  gas-engine  and  a 
pump,  he  started  in  to  talk  gas-engine  to 
.lim.  He  said  that  the  gas-engine  itlant 
was  cheajier  than  the  steam-|)lant  and 
was  less  trouble  to  run.  The  cost  for  fuel 
was  less  he  said.  His  youngest  boy  would 
run  the  gas-engine  plant  for  $2  a  day 
and  board  himself.  This  was  a  dollar 
less  than  the  older  boy  wanted  to  run 
the  steam-plant,  and  the  blacksmith  said 
that,  because  the  gas-engine  did  not  need 
constant  attention,  the  boy  could  help 
with  the  irrigating. 

.Tim's  Bh()tiikk-i.\-Law  Wanted  Elk( - 
TKKiTv. — Jim's  wife's  brother  worked  for 
the  electric  power  company.  He  said 
that  a  motor  was  the  only  thing.  That 
Mrs.  Smith  could  have  electric  light  in 
the  house,  an  electric  iron,  and  a  motor 
to  run  her  washing  machine.  Jim  could 
run  the  motor  himself  and  could  go  off 
in  the  field  and  watch  the  water.  A 
motor  cost  less  than  the  gas-engine  and 
it  cost  less  to  run  it. 

In  a  few  days  the  district  manager  of 
the  power  company  came  out  in  his  auto- 
n:obile  to  see  Jim.  He  said  that  he  would 
let  Jim  have  current  for  2'^  cents  for  a 
kilowatt  hour  at  the  rate  Jim  would  prob- 
ably use  it  in  his  50-horsepower  motor. 
He  said  that  this  was  only  good  for  cer- 
tain months  in  the  year,  but  Jim  and  he 
decided  that  the  irrigating  season  was 
within  this  period.  The  main  power-line 
was  two  miles  off  from  the  place  Jim 
v.-anted  to  put  the  pump,  and  the  district 
manager  said  that  Jim  would  have  to  pay 
for  the  branch  line,  but  that  the  power 
company  would  put  it  in  for  cost.  About 
$2,000  was  a  rough  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  the  line,  the  manager  said.  The  man- 
ager took  out  a  contract,  all  filled  out. 
and  handed  it  .to  Jim  with  his  fountain 
pen  for  him  to  sign.  Jim  said  that  he 
guessed  he  would  look  it  over,  that  he 
had  not  made  up  his  mind  yet.  Jim  put 
the  contract  in  his  pocket  and  the  man 
ager  went  back  to  town. 

Jim's  Pizzi.k. — The  more  Jim  thought 
about  it  the  more  mixed  up  he  got.  When 
tl)p  blacksmith  was  arguing  it  seemed 
that  he  should  get  a  gas-engine,  and 
vv-hen  he  met  the  district  manager  of  the 
power  company  he  was  almost  convinced 
that  he-  should  have  a  motor.  He  kind 
of  had  an  idea  that  he  would  get  along 
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FUMIGATION  CYANIDE 


IS  THE  IMPORTANT  CONSIDERATION 


The  best  authorities  unanimously  agree  that  for  the  eflectua]  generation 
of  Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  a  Cyanide  should  not  contain  In  excess  of  1  per  cent 
of  Chloride  of  Sodium  (common  salt).  A  higher  percentage  of  this  ingredient 
materially  reduces  the  available  amount  of  gas  by  the  process  of  decomposi- 
tion. 

It  is  well  worth  your  while  to  verify  this  statement,  and  when  In  doubt  as 
to  the  Sodium  Chloride  content  of  a  Cyanide,  have  a  reputable  chemist  furnish 
you  an  analysis.    It  may  prove  a  good  Investment. 

The  RoenHli-r  A  HaMNlarlier  Chemical  Co.'b  Sprrial  FnmlKatlni;  Cyanide  of 
PotaiiHlum  BS-HD  per  cent  anil  Cyanide  of  Sodium  12K-130  per  rent  la  manufac- 
tured expreMMly  for  fumigating.  Contalna  no  exceMH  of  chloride  of  sodlam.  It 
Kcacrateii  quickly.     Reliable,  KtflclcHt,  l^eonomlcal. 


THE  BRAUN  CORPORATION 

SELLING  AGENTS 
363-371  NEW  HIGH  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES 


WE  HAVE  DEMONSTRATED  THAT  WE 
CAN  CURE  THIS  DISEASE 

ROOT  BLIGHT 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  CIRCULAR  No.  5 

PEAR-BLIGHT  REMEDY  COMPANY 

112  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


HAVE  YOU  ALFALFA  SEED? 

Send  for  free  leaflet  describing  our  process  of 

RECLEANING  ALFALFA  SEED— BAG  AND  BAG  ALIKE 

and  its  advantage  to  you. 

Write  for  samples  and  prices  of  Vetch,  Bur  Clover  and  Mililotus  Seed, 
the  great  cover  crops. 

MERCANTILE  &  WAREHOUSE  CO.,  1560^ 5th  St.  Oakland.  Cai 


OF- 

THE  HIGHEST  GRADE 
In  development  of  root,  stalk  and  branch. 

Send  for  catalogue,  and  be  convinced  that  our  .stock  is  the  best 
that  can  be  grown. 

POLLARD  BROS. 

MISSION  STREET  AND  LOS  ROBLES  AVE..  SOUTH  PASADENA 


CHUL  WHEAT 

This  new  hard  milling  wheat  leads  all  in  yield  per  acre;  is  quick  in  maturing; 
large  gluten  content;  late  harvesting,  without  waste. 

CHOICE}  RBCL.^IMKU  .SIOIOI) 
For  samples  and  prices  address  l>.  \V.  I.iOVVIS.  Corcoran,  Cal. 

A  few  cuilciads  of  fancy  white  Sonera. 


BERRY  PLAINTS 

SPHAGNUM  MOSS  For  Sale 
Wbolesale  and  Retail 

LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 

PASADENA.  CAL.  R.  F.  O. 


Snow's  Nursery 

Citrus  Stock 
a  Specialty' 

win  accept  future  contracts  on  Citrus  Stock, 
also  Apricots. 


H.  K.  Snow,  Jr.,  Prop. 


OXNARD,  CAL 


Offober  21;  1911 
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better  with  a  steam-engine,  and  his 
nephew  who  worked  in  an  ice  plant  in 
the  city  told  him  that  if  he  did  not  get 
a  steam-engine,  he  was  crazy;  that  motors 
burn  up  and  that  a  gas-engine  was  never 
known  to  run  more  than  five  minutes  at 
a  time  unless  you  did  not  want  it  to. 

Jim  Get.s  an  Expekt's  Hklp. — Jim  could 
not  reconcile  all  these  arguments  and 
ideas,  and  it  occurred  to  him  that  he 
would  consult  his  engineer,  the  man  who 
surveyed  his  land  and  laid  out  his  ditches, 
checks,  etc.  He  had  a  little  other  busi- 
ness to  attend  to,  so  he  got  on  the  train 
and  went  to  the  city  and  called  on  the 
engineer.  He  exi)Iained  his  predicament. 
The  engineer,  with  the  help  of  Jim's 
knowledge  of  local  prices  and  conditions, 
figured  out  what  each  power  actually  cost 
in  each  case.    Here  it  is: 

Cost  of  Steam  Power. — The  engineer 
thought  that  because  the  water  was 
apt  to  scale  badly,  and  because  the 
price  of  oil  was  pretty  high,  a  high- 
speed compound  condensing  plant 
should  be  figured  on.  The  cost  for 
oil  figured  $0,006;  attendance,  $0.00.5: 
supplies,  $0.0007.  Taking  repairs  at 
2%,  interest  and  taxes  and  insurance 
at  8'/r,  and  dejjreciation  at  12'/r,  the 
fixed  expense,  based  on  a  first  cost 
of  $90  a  horsepower,  amounts  to 
$0,034.  Therefore  the  total  cost  per 
horsepower-hour  is   $0,047 

Cost  of  Gas  Poiver. — The  blacksmith 
claimed  and  was  willing  to  guarantee 
a  fuel  consumption  of  one-tenth  of  a 
gallon  of  engine  distillate  pei-  horse- 
power-hour. Jim  said  that  distillate 
could  be  laid  down  at  the  dejjot  for 
8  cents  a  gallon  and  that  it  was 
worth  $1.50  for  a  half  a  day  to  haul 
the  einpty  drums  to  town  and  bring 
back  four  full  drums  to  the  ranch, 
so  that  the  cost  of  the  distillate  is 
$0.0084;  attendance,  $0,003;  and  re- 
pairs and  supplies,  $0,002.  Taking  in- 
terest and  taxes  and  insurance  at  S'/r, 
and  depreciation  at  lO'/r.  the  fixed 
exi)ense  on  a  first  cost  of  $35  a  horse- 
l)Ower  is  $0.0109.  So  that  the  total 
cost  per  horsepower-hour  is.  .  .$0.0243 

Cost  of  Electric  Power. — At  2i-l.  cents 
jier  kilowatt,  the  cost  for  current  is 
$0,022.  The  cost  of  attendance,  sup- 
l)lies,  and  rejiairs  was  so  small,  that 
Jim  and  the  engineer  left  it  out.  Tak- 
ing the  interest,  taxes,  and  insurance 
at  87^,  and  the  depreciation  at  5'/r, 
the  fixed  expense  as  based  upon  a 
first  cost  of  $22  per  horsepower  for 
the  motor,  etc.,  and  $38  i)er  horse- 
power for  the  branch  line,  amounts  to 
$0.0135.  This  makes  the  total  cost 
per  horsepower-hour   $0,035 

The  engineer  said*  that  the  cost  of  the 
steam  plant  might  be  cut  down  somewhat 
by  using  tubular  boilers  and  a  non-con- 
densing engine,  but  that  this  cost  was  al- 
ready so  high  that  it  would  not  be  worth 
while  to  figure  it  further.  Jim's  hunch 
was  wrong. 

The  cost  of  the'  branch  line  was  what 
was  making  the  electric  power  so  high, 
the  engineer  said.  The  engineer  said  that 
a  2200-volt  motor  could  be  used  and  the 
transformers  done  away  with,  thus  mak- 
ing a  much  cheaper  plant.  Jim  thought 
that  the  risk  of  having  this  voltage  on 
the  ranch-,  and  particularly  down  in  a 
damp  pump-pit,  was  too  great,  and  saia 
that  he  could  never  forgive  himself  ^f 
any  member  of  the  family  were  ever  hurt. 
He  said  that  he  himself  did  not  like  the 
idea  of  handling  any  such  voltage.  Jim 
said  that  maybe  he  could  get  the  power 
company  to  stand  part  of  the  cost  of  this 
line,  because  they  would  get  it  back  from 
other  farmers  who  would  do  the  same  as 
he  was  doing.  The  engineer  figured  that 
if  Jim  could  get  the  i)ower  company  to 
give  him  a  rate  of  2i/i  cents  per  kilowatt 
and  only  charge  him  a  third  of  the  cost 
of  the  branch  line,  or  $600,  then  the  co4t 
of  the  electric  current  would  be  $0.0237, 
or  a  little  less  than  the  cost  of  the  gas 
power.  Unless  he  could  get  this  reduc- 
tion he  would  do  best  to  get  a  gas-engine. 
If  he  got  the  reduction  he  could  take 
his  choice,  because  there  was  only  a  very 
small  difference.  The  engineer  advised 
him,  in  case  he  got  a  gas-engine,  to  get 


the  one  the  blacksmith  was  selling,  be- 
cause it  is  a  good  engine  and  the  fact 
that  the  blacksmith's  boy  would  run  it 
and  that  his  father  was  the  agent,  left 
no  chance  for  any  excuse  that  the  engine 
was  not  ■  run  properly. 

More  Experience. — Jim  went  home,  and 
the  next  day  went  to  see  the  district 
manager  of  the  power  company.  When 
Jim  made  his  request  for  a  lower  rate 
and  that  the  company  stand  part  of  the 
cost  of  the  pole  line,  the  district  man- 
ager flatly  refused  to  make  any  conces- 
sions at  all.  He  said  that  the  engineer 
did  not  know  what  he  was  talking  about. 
So  Jim  went  over  to  the  blacksmith  and 
told  him  that  he  had  decided  to  get  a 
gas-engine  and  wanted  his  best  price.  He 
told  the  blacksmith  how  he  had  deter- 
mined which  was  best,  and  the  black- 
smith said  that,  while  he  could  not  figure 
it  out,  he  knew  that  it  was  so,  because 
he  had  been  selling  a  lot  of  gas-engines 
If'tely  and  it  seemed  to  work  out  that 
way. 

Cheaper  Juice. — Now  Jim  is  a  pretty 
big  man  in  the  community,  and  the  man- 
ager of  the  power  company  got  to  think- 
ing it  over  and  decided  that,  after  all, 
he  might  do  what  Jim  wanted.  Other 
farmers  might  follow  Jim's  lead  and  a 
good  deal  of  business  be  lost.  So  he 
went  out  that  night  in  his  auto  and  told 
Jim  that  if  he  would  keep  it  under  his 
hat,  he  would  give  him  a  2i,4-cent  rate 
and  only  charge  him  $500  for  his  share 
of  the  branch  line.  Jim's  wife  urged  him 
to  get  the  motor.  She  said  that  her 
brother  knew  what  he  was  talking  about. 
To  please  his  wife,  Jim  told  the  manager 
that  if  he  would  fill  out  the  contract,  he 
would  sign  it.  The  manager  had  one  all 
ready.  Jim  said  that  he  wanted  his  en- 
gineer to  see  it,  and  that  as  soon  as 
he  could  mail  it  to  him  and  get  it  back 
again  he  would  return  it  signed.  The 
engineer  returned  it  and  said  that  it 
was  O.  K.  with  the  exception  of  some 
fine  type  which  he  advised  Jim  to  have 
crossed  out.  The  manager  refused  to  do 
this,  but  seeing  that  Jim  was  determined 
to  have  his  way  or  get  a  gas-engine,  he 
brought  the  contract  around  and  Jim 
signed  it. 

One  day,  two  years  afterward,  Jim  was 
sitting  on  the  bank  of  the  main  irrigat- 
ing ditch  idly  watching  the  cool  water 
go  whirling  by.  It  was  a  hot  day,  and 
it  was  pretty  near  noontime.  He  had 
been  tinkering  with  a  new  water-seal  on 
his  pump  and  had  just  climbed  up  out  of 
the  pit.  As  he  sat  looking  down  the  ditch 
and  across  the  field,  he  saw  a  well-boring 
rig  being  taken  out  of  the  adjoining  field. 
This  meant  the  finishing  of  the  fifth  plant 
like  his  which  had  been  put  in.  He  had 
kept  faith  with  the  power  company.  His 
neighbors  were  all  paying  the  2i{.-cent 
rate  and  had  i)aid  the  cost  of  their  branch 
lines.  Jim  had  had  no  serious  complaint 
to  make,  although  some  of  the  other 
faimers  were  complaining  about  a  mini- 
mum charge  that  had  been  made  for  one 
month  when  it  had  rained  unexpectedly 
and  they  had  not  used  their  power.  This 
was  provided  for  in  the  fine  print  in  the 
contract;  Jim  had  had  this  crossed  out 
or  he  would  have  had  to  pay  it  also.  Jim 
wondered  if  when  the  time  came  to  renew 
his  contract  he  would  again  get  the  214- 
cent  rate  or  would  have  to  pay  the  2i.j- 
cent  rate  like  the  rest  of  his  neighbors. 
He  could  always  get  a  gas-engine,  he 
thought.  Maybe  his  engineer  would 
sharpen  his  pencil  and  figure  out  how 
he  could  get  a  2-cent  rate,  and  then  he 
could  let  his  neighbors  have  his  old  2Vi- 
cfnt  rate.  Maybe  he  would  sell  his  ranch 
before  that  time.  The  Canal  would  be 
finished  in  a  year  more  and  the  Fair 
would  bring  a  lot  of  peojjle  from  the  East 
who  would  buy  land.  He  heard  his  wife 
calling  and  looked  over  toward  the  house, 
launch  was  ready,  so  he  shut  down  the 
pump  and  started  across  the  field. 


MORSES 


Write  for  our  new  catalogue  of  Bulbs,  contains  also  Pansies 
and  Sweet  Peas:  all  things  to  plant  now.    Mailed  free. 

Easter  Lilies  (Postage  additional,  25o  doz.)  .  .  $1.50  doz. 
St.  Joseph  Lilies  (Postage  additional  25o  doz.)  .  1.50  doz. 

Paper  White  Narcissus  (Postage  additional,  l2o  doz.)  .  30c  doz. 
Chinese  Sacred  Lily  (Postage  additional,  4o  each)       .        1.00  doz. 

Freesias,  white  (Postpaid  price)  I5c  doz. 

Oxalis,  ar.y  sort  (Postpaid  price)         ....      25c  doz. 
Gladiolus,  early  flowering,  pink  or  white  (Postpaid  price)  25c  doz. 
Order  now  and  plant  early  for  Spring  Flowers 

C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO..  123  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


VERY  SPECIAL 
OFFER 


Here  is  a  collection  of  gorgeous 
blooms  for  your  garden — a  choice 
collection  of  four  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful eve-r-blooming  flowers,  hardy 
and  easily  grown,  consisting  of  one 
package  each  of 

LILLY'S  NICOTIANA  (Flowering 
tobacco) — A  new  hybrid  giving  a 
continuous  display  of  gorgeous  clus- 
ters of  purple,  white,  violet,  rose, 
crimson  and  pinK  blooms — plant 
grows  about  three  feet  high. 

LILI,Y'S  CAHNATION  POPPY — A 
magnificent  double  variety  with  car- 
nation-like flowers,  fringed. 

LILLY'S  JAP.4NKSE  PRIMROSE 
— An  exQuisitely  orlght  and  showy 
flower  of  oriental  appearance,  mixed 
colors. 

I>ILI,Y'S  GIANT  MORNING  GLORY 

— A  tall  variety  of  luxuriant  foliage 
thick  with  gigantic  blossoms  meas- 
uring four  to  si.x  inches  in  diameter 
and  of  exquisite  shades  and  colors. 

The  above  mnf^niflveiit  rollecdon  nlll 
be  mailed  you  for  lOe. 

Don't  fail  to  send  for  our  Seed  An- 
nual for  1912,  containing  132  pages 
fully  illustrated,  giving  accurate  de- 
scriptions of  everything  for  the  farm 
and  garden.  Sent  free  on  request. 
Write  Dept.  B, 

THE  CHAS.  H.  LILLY  CO., 
Seattle,  Wash. 


EUCALYPTUS 
SEEDS 

In  large  or  small  quantities,  33  species  to 
select  from.  Write  for  free  pamphlet, 
"Eucalyptus  Culture."  It  tells  you  how 
to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the  plants  and 
plant  out  in  the  field.  Also  describes  all 
the  leading  kinds,  gives  their  uses,  etc. 

Trial  packets  15c  each,  4  for  50c.  Write 
for  prices  in  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

^45  S.  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


PLANT  NOW 

 THE  


FEU  OA 

The  new  commercial  tropical  fruit.  Will 
stand  a  temperature  down  to  10  or  12° 
above  zero.  Send  for  special  circular  on 
this  fruit. 

WEST  INDIA  GARDENS, 
Subtropieal  Plants  aud  Trees, 
Altadena,  California. 

To  Exterminate 
GROUND     SQUIRRELS,     GOPHERS,  aino 
BORERS.    ROOT    APHIS,    etc.,    OS  Fruit 
Treea 

CARBON  BISULPHIDE 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers 
WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER 
Offlcei  624  California   St.,   Saa  FraarUe* 


RHUBARB  FOR  PROFIT 

A  FREE  BOOKLET  ON 

Rhubarb  Culture 

$1000  profit  per  acre;  plant  now. 
Berry  plan'sofall  sorts.  Cutthls 
adv.  out  and  mail  today. 

J  B.  WAGNFR,      Pasadena,  Cal. 
The  Rhubarb  and  Berry  Specialist 
P 


THE  HOME  GARDEN 

Should  be  supplied 
with  a  variety  of 

Berry  Plants 

AND 

Rhubarb 

.Send  for  prices. 

G.  H.  HOPKINS,  Tropico,  Cal. 

p.  O.  formerly  Hurbank,  Cal. 
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King  of  All  Orchard  Heaters 


(Undisputed) 


Bamilton  Regulated  Reservoir  Orchard  Heaters 


FIRE  CONTROL  ADVANTAGES 

Fire  controlled,  burning  oil  only  in  proportion  as 
the  frost  conditions  require;  just  slide  the  cover  and 
get  as  much  or  little  heat  as  you  want;  which  is 
economy  in  fuel. 

Fire  control,  large  capacity,  giving  large  volume 
of  heat  at  your  command.  Can  be  regulated  to  com- 
pensate for  taper  walls,  getting  the  extra  heat  need- 
ed at  early  cold  hours  of  morning. 

RESERVOIR  FEATURES 
Large  capacity,  3  and  6  gallons;  absolutely  dis- 
pensing with  night  filling. 

Reservoir  principle,  requiring  less  often  to  fill, 
which  is  economy  of  labor. 


'riii'  iiioNt  vnlue  for  the  money. 

ChenpcMt  per  aere,  beeiiiiNe  leHH  iiiiiii- 
tier  <»f  iiiiltN  are  required,  iiinile  poNKlhle 
tire  4M»iitrol. 

I'lilforiii  temperature  In  maintained. 
\<>l  posNlhle  iTith  FIXKI)  KIRIi:  hent- 
er». 


CONSTRUCTION 

Made  of  26  gauge  steel,  it  is  cheapest  per  poiuid 
of  metal  per  heater  and  provides  storage  of  150  and 
300  gallons  of  oU  per  acre,  at  50  heaters  per  acre. 

Seamless  Regulated  Hamilton,  that  have  no  seams 
to  leak;  with 

Cover  sliding  on,  cannot  blow  off,  thus  preventing 
rain  getting  into  oil.  By  closing  covers,  fires  are  put 
out. 

Shallow,  preventing  tipping  in  the  orchard  and 
spilling  contents. 

They  will  NOT  blow  up,  NOR  will  the  covers  stick. 


How  shall  I  know  that  the  Hamilton  Heaters  will  nici't  the  requirements?  An  inspection  of  the  de- 
vice will  convince  you  of  its  practicability,  and  for  its  efficiency,  let  us  send  you  our  RED  BOOK  tell- 
ing the  experiences  of  those  who  have  proved  the  worth  of  Hamilton  Heaters.  We  can  sulistMntiatc  all 
our  claims  of  efficiency  by  references  to  many  satisfied  users. 

WE  HAVE  TERRITORY  OPEN  FOR  A  FEW  LIVE  AGENTS.    WRITE  AND  GET  OUR  TERMS. 

Hamilton  Reservoir  Orchard  Heater  Co. 

Grand  Junction,  Colorado 

CBARLES  D.  F1LSTE4D,  General  Agent,  723-724  W.  P.  Story  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


TOMATO  BLIGHT  AND  DROP. 


We  are  not  at  all  sure  that  it  settles 
the  question,  but  the  statement  of  Mr.  J. 
D.  Yancy,  of  the  State  of  Washington,  is 
that  Western  tomato  blight  is  caused  en- 
tirely by  dryness  of  the  atmosphere.  He 
gives  this  account  of  his  belief: 

From  my  own  experience  and  that  of 
others  I  am  led  to  believe  that  it  is  a 
bacterial  disease  which  may  be  aggravat 
ed  by  a  lack  of  moisture  in  the  air,  to 
a  certain  extent,  but  probably  more  so 
by  a  lack  of  moisture  in  the  ground. 
But  to  prove  that  neither  of  these  con- 
ditions, nor  both  combined,  is  the  sole 
ceruse  of  the  blight,  I  will  cite  the  fact 
that  the  tomato  was  in  former  years 
reared  to  perfection  in  the  Wenatchee,  Co- 
lumbia, and  other  valleys  of  the  North- 
west, where  today  it  blights  very  badly. 
I^ast  year  out  of  100  plants  set  out,  less 
than  half  a  dozen  matured  fruit.  They 
were  planted  on  land  that  was  new,  but 
larking  in  humus;  had  good  cultivation, 
but  little  water;  planted  late;  variety. 
Stone. 

This  season  we  put  out  some  400  plants 
in  loamy  soil,  containing  a  plentiful  su|)- 
ply  of  plant  food,  and  given  good  cultiva- 
tion. With  the  setting  of  the  first  clusters 
of  fruit  about  5  per  cent  of  the  plants 
had  developed  well-defined  cases  of  blight. 
At  this  time  half  of  the  patch  was  given 
a  thorough  irrigation,  but  owing  to  the 
f  p:ess  of  other  work  at  the  time,  the  bal- 
ance of  the  planting  was  only  dry  culti- 
vated. 

,^  Now  for  results.  In  the  irrigated  part 
I  of  the  field  not  another  case  of  blight  has 
occurred,  and  the  vines  are  carrying  as 
fine  a  crop  of  tomatoes  as  I  ever  saw, 
while  in  the  non-irrigated  portion  blight- 
ing has  continued  at  about  the  same  rate. 
Unaffected  vines  seem  thrifty,  but  are  ma- 
turing very  little  fruit.  We  planted  early 
this  season.   Varieties  planted,  Stone  and 


Clark's  Early  .Jewel.  I  cannot  see  that 
either  one  of  these  varieties  is  more  sub- 
ject to  the  blight  than  the  other,  but  I  do 
think  that  a  blight-resistant  strain  can 
b?  developed. 

In  the  meantime,  plant  as  early  as  pos- 
sible; cultivate  and  irrigate  thoroughly, 
and  remove  all  vines  which  show  symp- 
toms of  blight. 


UNCLE  SAM'S  IRRIGATED 
FARMS. 


The  following  is  an  official  statement  of 
operations  to  July  1,  1911: 

Progress  has  been  rapid  and  the  activ- 
ities of  the  Bureau  have  been  extended 
to  28  projects,  which  to  date  involve  the 
expenditure  of  approximately  $.')9,.">SO,000 
in  the  United  States  i)roper. 

In  the  eight  years  of  Its  work  the  serv- 
ice has  built  5967  miles  of  canals,  many 
of  which  carry  whole  rivers.  It  has  ex- 
cavated 19  miles  of  tunnels  and  built 
24,235  canal  structures  and  219n  bridges. 
It  has  completed  three  of  the  highest 
dams  In  the  world.  Its  excavations  of 
rock  and  earth  amount  to  the  enormous 
tctal  of  73.660,000  cubic  yards.  Its  roads 
have  a  total  length  of  570  miles;  tele- 
phones, 1694  miles;  levees,  75  miles.  It 
has  purchased  905.682  barrels  of  cement 
and  has  manufactured  in  its  own  mill 
340,000  barrels. 

As  a  result  of  its  work,  water  is  avail- 
able for  1,086,000  acres  of  land.  The 
gross  value  of  crops  produced  on  the  lands 
irrigation  by  the  Government  projects  in 
1910  was  $20,000,000.  As  a  result  of  the 
\/OTk  of  the  Government  it  is  estimated 
that  land  values  have  increased  more 
than  $105,800,000. 

Approximately  14,000  families  are  now 
residing  on  farms  which  are  being  wa- 
tered by  the  Government  canals.  Not  less 
than  25,000  people  have  been  added  to  the 
population  of  the  cities,  towns,  and  vil- 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTIStMENTS. 


Kate,  l'/4c.  per  word.  No  order  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  It  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 


FARM  LANDS. 


$1000.  .\bout  20  acres  suitable  for  fruits, 
dairy  and  poultry,  ^4  mile  from  Nevada 
City,  Cal.  Excellent  local  market.  Good 
5-room  house  and  buildings.  Ideal  cli- 
tnate,  line  scenery.  Plenty  of  wood.  Water 
for  irrigation.  A  comfortable  home  that 
will  make  you  a  good  living.  A  bargain. 
.\ddress.  Owner,  care  Pacific  Rural  Press, 
San  Francisco. 

$10.00  per  acre,  4,400  acres,  20  miles  from 
Monterey  bay;  stock  and  grain  rancho; 
abun>3ance  of  water:  profitable,  well  im- 
proved. Circulars  of  JOHN  F.  BYXBEE. 
Palo  Alto,  Cal. 

$27,000  buys  best  improved  and  best  pay- 
ing bearing  apple  orchard  In  Sonoma 
county,  near  Sebastopol.  Circular  and 
pliotos  ot  JOHN  F.  BYXBEE.  Palo  Alto. 
Cal. 


1920-ACRE  RANCH  FOR  SALE.— One  of 
the  best  subdivision  or  dairy  propositions 
in  tlie  Sacramento  valley.  Butte  county. 
Mostly  level  bottom  loam  soil.  Two  cow- 
barns,  capacity  400  head.  Horse  barn.  60 
licad.  Numerous  corrals  and  hog  sheds. 
Ten-room  dwelling.  Blacksmith  shop  and 
out-liuildings.  Entire  place  fenced  and 
(  ros.s-fenced  into  many  fields.  All  im- 
provements in  good  condition.  Abundance 
(if  wood  and  water.  Tliree  miles  from  rail- 
rojul  station.  Apply  owner  who  must  sell 
account  other  business.  Price,  $50,000. 
I'.WU  OOODLOE,  1019  Plielan  Bldg.,  .San 
Francisco. 


$6,000 — 20  acres,  liighly  improved  income 
property  near  Vacaviile:  10  acres  fruit,  10 
grain;  furnished  house,  farming  imple- 
ments; water  piped;  horses,  turkeys, 
gi'cse,  chickens.  For  particulars,  address 
Owner,  P.  O.  Box  314.  Vacaviile. 

$1500.  Eighty  acres  in  Browns  Valley 
Irrigation  District,  near  Marysville  Cal. 
Thirty  acres  cultivated,  balance  oak  tim- 
ber and  pasture;  8-room  house:  school 
across  the  road.  Address.  Owner,  care 
Pacific  Rural  Press.  San  Fransclsco. 


FOR  RENT. 


FOR  RENT— 37  acres  ot  fruit  and  8 
acres  ot  vines  on  shares.  Only  experienced 
man  need  apply.  D.  F.  Conant,  Route  5, 
Box  64,  Modesto,  Cal. 


WAnftED. 


WANTED — Man  wants  dairy  ranch  on 
shares.  W.  Williamson,  Box  44.  Modesto. 
Cal. 

W.A.NTED — A  mare,  weight  1300,  sound. 

fentle.  true,  and  in  foal.  37th  and  West 
ts..  Oakland. 

POSITIONS  WANTED. 

LAND  OWNERS— It  you  need  a  super- 
intendent or  agriculturist,  a  man  ot  ex- 
perience and  executive  ability,  address 
Box  110,  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

HEI>P  WANTED. 

WANTED — A  sober.  industrious  and 
competent  working  foreman  on  hop  and 
fruit  ranch.  State  experience  and  give 
references.      .\ddress    W.    F.,    care  Rural 

Press. 


lages  as  a  direct  result  of  the  Govern- 
ment work. 


THE  WORLD'S  HOP  CROP. 


Consul  Joseph  I.  Brittain,  Prague,  Bo- 
hemia, under  date  of  August  26,  says: 

A  great  decline  is  expected  in  the  Ger- 
man hop  crop,  where  the  crop  is  estimated 
at  20,900,000  lbs.,  while  in  1910  it  was 
about  44,000,000  lbs.  In  France  the  yield 
is  estimated  at  4,950,000  lbs.,  Belgium  and 
Holland  6,050,000  lbs.,  Russia  6,600,000 
lbs.,  England  from  30,800,000  to  35,200,000 
lbs.  England  consumes  over  66,000,000 
lbs.  annually,  hence  to  a  great  extent 
must  depend  upon  imports. 


The  London  Financial  Times  says:  For 
some  years  the  average  prices  for  hops 
have  been  so  unremunerative  that  many 
growers  could  not  continue  to  grow  hops, 
and  the  position  predicted  has  arrived, 
in  which  the  .supply  is  considerably  be- 
low the  demand  and  consumers  have  to 
face  the  unique  fact  that  the  world's 
stock  is  practically  exhausted,  with  about 
balf  a  year's  yield,  and  a  tremendous 
risk  in  the  future  of  a  still  further  short- 
age. Messrs.  Manger  and  Henley  esti- 
mate the  English  yield  will  prove  to  be 
about  327,000  hundredweights  of  112  lbs. 
on,  say,  35,000  acres,  rather  more  than 
half  the  annual  consumption,  which  is 
still  increasing. 
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SAVE  YOUR  TIME  water  and  grading 

BY    IRRIGATIIMG  WITH  AMERICAN 

SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 


The  PIPE  RECOMMENDED  BY  ALL  USERS.  It  Is  the  ONLY  SCIENTIFICALLY  CONSTRUCTED  SURFACE  IRRI- 
GATION PIPE  on  the  market.  THERE'S  NO  ROUND  SEAMS  TO  LEAK,  retard  the  flow  of  water  or  weaken  the  pipe. 
This  pipe  is  easily  handled  and  cheaper  than  flumes.  It  will  last  a  lifetime.  For  irrigating  alfalfa  it  is  the  only 
pipe  to  use.  We  make  RIVETED  PIPE  AND  TANKS.  Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  also  SPECIAL  IRRIGATION 
FOLDER  which  may  mean  much  to  you. 

American  Steel  F>Ipe  &Xank  Co.,  General  OfUces  342-43  Pacific  Electric  BIdg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Our  securities  are  backed  by  assets  of 
over  $20,000,000,  consisting  largely  of 
real  estate  in  the  city  of  Oakland. 

The  Realty  Syndicate  has  been  estab- 
lished for  16  years  and  during  this  lor.g 
period  has  enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
the  people  of  California. 


In  buying 
direct  from 
with  the  officers 


Syndicate  Sixes"  you  buy 
the  Company  —  you  deal 
of  the  Company. 


We  have  several  booklets  telling  about 
"Syndicate  Sixes"  and  our  great  real 
estate  holdings  which  we  will  gladly 
send  you.    Write  for  one  today. 


Realty  Syndicate 

1242  Broadway  Oakland,  Cal. 


Make 
Your 
Money 
Earn 


CHOia.      CHEAP  CONCENTRATED 

MODESTO  ALFALFA  MEAL 

FOR 

CAULE    POULTRY  SWINE 

FOR  PRICES  SEE  OR  WRITE 

THE  GRANGE  CO.,  Modesto,  Cal. 


HORSES  BY  THE  POUND. 


(Continued  From  Page  321.) 


difference  in  price  between  heavy  and 
light  horses  and  the  less  difference 
between  heavy  mules  and  light  mules 
that  the  production  of  mules  from  small 
brood  mares,  and  the  production  of  heavy 
colts  from  large  brood  mores  is  a  policy 
that  might  well  be  adopted,  since  small 
mules  can  be  readily  sold  for  good  money 
while  small  horses  may  go  begging. 

If  a  man  has  a  couple  of  mares  from 
which  he  can  get  colts  that  will  grow  in- 
to  1600  pound  geldings  worth  $225  each 
he  had  better  breed  them  for  that  pur- 
pose, while  if  his  mares  are  so  small 
that  their  foals  will  grow  up  small,  ap- 
parently he  might  as  well  breed  them  to 
jacks  and  be  done  with  it. 

With  the  increasing  difficulty  of  gpt- 
ting  enough  large,  good  quality  brood 
mares,  a  filly  will  be  of  even  more  value 
than  the  above  figures.  By  breeding  to 
jacks,  however,  all  chance  of  getting  a 
large  animal  that  can  be  bred  is  lost. 

Breeding  for  Qiiality. — Whether  an 
owner  breeds  his  mares  to  a  stallion  or 
to  a  jack  the  benefit  for  size  is  just  the 
same.  If  from  the  same  mare  he  can 
get  an  1100  pound  gelding  or  one  weigh- 
ing 1400  pounds,  it  is  self-evident  that 
the  larger  animal  will  bring  the  greater 
profit,  even  if  the  service  fee  is  larger. 
If  he  can  gain  or  lose  as  much  in  weight 
with  different  jacks,  the  profit  will  be 
the  same.  But  while  a  man  is  breeding 
for  size  he  must  realize,  as  stated  be- 
fore, that  quality  counts  for  as  much  as 
weight,  and  govern  his  choice  of  a  sire 
accordingly. 

The  quality  of  the  brood  mare  is  also 
a  fundamental  part  of  the  breeding,  and 
a  class  mare  of  any  size  should  seldom 
be  bred  to  a  jack.  Yet  the  number  of 
high  class  mares  that  are  leading  around 
mule  foals  is  said  by  some  persons  to  be 
lamentable,  owing  to  the  growing  diffi- 
culty In  obtaining  brood  mares  that  have 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal..  are 
offering  registered  Jersey  bulls  and  ljull 
calves  of  the  choicest  Island  and  Ameri- 
can breeding,  from  prize  winners  and 
big  producers;  also  a  carload  of  un- 
registered Jersey  cows,  and  a  car  ol 
Jersey  heifers,  unregistered. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns;  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.     Best  pedigree.  O.   Box  321 

Petaluma,  Cal. 

PURE-BRED  SHORT-HORNS,  Poland- 
China  hogs,  and  Shropshire  sheep.  Rose- 
lawn  Stock  Farm,  Woodland,  Cal. 

SIMON-NEWMAN  CO.,  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Man- 
ager, Newman,  Cal. 

A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS,  Woodland,  Cal.— 
Importers  and  breeders  registered  Hol- 
steins. 

STEVENSON  &  WAGNER,  Newman,  Cal. — 
Holsteln-Fresian  bulls,  heifers  for  sale. 


SWINE 


FOUR  OAKS  STOCK  CO.,  breeders  of 
Berkshire  and  Hampshire  hogs  and  Im- 
porter Hampshire  Down  sheep.  Wood- 
land, Cal. 


E»OLAND  CHINA  HOGS;  Barred  Rocks  and 
Black  Minorca  poultry;  young  stock  and 
eggs  for  sale.  M.  Bassett,  Hanford.  Cal. 

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  LodI,  San  Joaquin  Co. 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 

G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshlres;  alsi 
Short-horns. 

LOCUST  GROVE  FARM.  Ripon,  Cal. 
Berkshires.    Size  and  quality. 

KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Poland- 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 
Both  sexes.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton,  Cal 

STUDARUS  &  CUNNINGHAM.  Mills,  Cal 
Registered  O.  I.  C.  swine. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  NUes,  Cal 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 


the  "class"  and  the  growing  demand  for 
good  large  horses.  At  the  same  time, 
when  mules  are  in  such  a  demand  and 
the  production  is  going  to  continue  any- 
way, it  may  be  considered  regretable  to 
see  scrub  mares  that  are  going  to  pro- 
duce a  poor  class  of  offspring  bred  to 
stallions,  when  they  might  just  as  well 
be  bred  to  jacks  and  the  mules  be  sold  for 
more  than  the  colts  could  ever  hope  to  be. 
The  scrub  blood  would  then  not  be  per- 
petuated, while  with  colt  production  it 
would  be  limited  to  poor  quality,  but 
the  very  best  type  of  mares  should  sel- 
dom be  used  for  mule  production,  or 
very  inferior  mares  used  to  raise  horse 
colts. 

The  Value  oe  Appearance  in  Breed- 
iNc. — Appearance  also  counts  for  more 
with  a  horse  than  with  a  mule  as  man 
will  not  pay  out  a  lot  of  money  for  the 
sake  of  being  seen  with  an  ill-shaped, 
off  color  horse,  while  mules  at  the  best 
are  not  so  handsome  but  what  a  man 
can  forgive  an  animal  for  his  appear- 
ance provided  he  can  do  his  work  prop- 
erly. 

Thus  with  a  mare  that  is  off  color,  of 
poor  conformation  and  style  and  other- 
wise likely  to  produce  a  poor  quality  foal, 
if  she  is  worth  breeding  at  all,  might 
bring  good  returns  to  her  owner  when 
used  for  mule  production,  while  he 
would  hardly  come  out  even  in  raising 
colts. 

The  gist  of  it  all,  then,  is  that,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  larger  an  animal 
that  can  be  secured,  the  better;  the  bet- 
ter the  quality,  the  better  the  price;  that 
small  mules  will  sell  well  when  small 
horses  won't;  that  large  horses  are  always 
in  demand  at  double  the  price  in  propor- 
tion to  their  weight  as  compared  with 
small  horses,  and  that  poor  quality  mares 
might  better  be  used  to  produce  mules 
rather  than  colts,  and  that  whether  mares 
are  to  be  bred  to  stallions  or  jacks,  the 
larger  the  size  of  their  offspring  the 
better. 


FIGHTING  HOG  CHOLERA. 

From  almost  every  county  of  Missouri 
there  have  come  to  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege during  the  past  three  months  appeals 
for  help  to  check  the  ravages  of  hog  chol- 
era The  veterinary  department  has  been 
taxed  to  its  utmost  capacity  to  supply 
serum  as  fast  as  the  calls  have  come,  but 
with  its  present  equipment  this  has  not 
been  possible. 

Over  54,000  doses  have  been  sent  out 
from  the  serum  laboratory  at  Columbia 
during  the  first  eight  months  of  1911. 
Fifteen  thousand  hogs  have  been  inocu- 
lated for  the  prevention  of  cholera  dur- 
ing the  month  of  August  alone.  Last  win- 
ter the  legislature  of  Missouri  appropri- 
ated $25,000  to  aid  the  work  of  the  veter- 


inary department  in  fighting  hog  cholera. 
To  say  that  double  this  sum  is  being 
saved  to  the  farmers  of  Missouri  every 
month  of  the  year  as  a  result  of  this  orig- 
inal investment  of  $25,000  is  an  entirely 
conservative  statement. 

[The  foregoing  from  Missouri  shows 
what  a  beneficent  work  this  hog  cholera 
prevention  is  and  how  the  growers  ap- 
preciate it.  The  same  thing  is  in  progress 
in  this  State.  The  Experiment  Station  at 
Berkeley  is  doing  its  utmost  to  keep  up 
with  the  demand  from  growers  for  serum. 
Those  who  do  not  know  about  it  should 
send  to  the  station  for  circulars  of  infor- 
mation.— Editor.  ] 


The  Piedra  Pintada  rancho  of  San  Luis 
Obispo  has  been  sold  to  Stanley  Bell. 
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Producing  a  New  Milch  Goat  for 
California. 


Written  for  the  Pacikic  Ri  rai.  Vm.ss 
By  Mr.  Pai  i,  Pahkkb. 

Every  few  years  some  fad  will  flame 
ni)  in  tlie  animal  world.  Animals  that 
are  not  seeking  notoriety  will  suddenly 
find  themselves  thrown  into  the  glare  of 
the  limelight  by  a  misguided  enthusiast 
who  makes  actualities  out  of  i)ossibilities 
and  mountains  out  of  hile  hills.  "Get 
rich  quick"  is  the  slogan,  and  the  credu- 
lous bite  in  haste  and  repent  at  leisure. 
Chinese  pheasants,  Belgian  hares,  and 
milch  goats  have  all  run  the  gantlet  and 
gotten  themselves  in  bad  repute  through 
no  fault  of  their  own. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  always  a 
few  people  who  are  never  carried  off 
their  feet  by  the  faddist  and  realize  that 
there  are  certain  limitations  to  all  things. 
Such  is  the  case  with  the  Schmidt  Bros., 
and  their  band  of  milch  goats  at  Soledad, 
Monterey  county,  California.  August 
Schmidt,  who  has  charge  of  the  goats, 
doesn't  expect  to  have  the  dairy  cows 
doing  stunts  over  the  moon  or  to  drive 
them  out  of  the  dairies  when  he  perfects 
his  goat,  but  he  hopes  to  produce  an  ani- 
mal that  will  be  large,  hardy,  and  a  big 
milk-producer:  a  goat  that  will  be  cheap 
in  price  and  easy  to  care  for,  so  that 
when  cow's  milk  does  not  agree  with  a 
baby,  a  goat  can  be  introduced  into  the 
back  yard  and  the  pride  of  the  household 
can  get  milk  that  bears  a  closer  resem- 
blance to  mother's  milk  than  any  other 
kind.  Goat's  milk  is  thicker  and  sweeter 
than  cow's:  the  odor  which  is  often  found 
is  not  due  to  the  taste  in  the  milk,  but 
to  outside  agencies  tainting  it,  such  as 
the  smell  from  the  buck  or  manure.  Mr. 
Schmidt  keeps  his  bucks  away  from  the 
other  goats  for  this  reason  and  also  to 
pi  event  any  kids  coming  out  of  season. 

In  order  to  perfect  a  goat  that  will 
be  best  adapted  for  California  conditiony, 
Mr.  Schmidt  is  crossing  the  hardy  An- 
gora with  the  Maltese — the  best  of  the 
Spanish  milch  breeds — and  the  Saanen. 
one  of  the  most  popular  goats  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland.  His  first  object  was  to 
produce  a  large  animal  that  could  with 
stand  the  vicissitudes  of  winter  and  sum- 
mer on  the  open  range.  To  this  end  he 
makes  his  goats  forage  for  theniselvei. 
on  the  rocky  ranges  where  they  keei)  fat 
on  land  over  which  the  other  stock  can't 
even  climb.  This  last  spring  when  the 
storms  were  very  severe  around  Soledad, 
not  a  goat  was  lost,  although,  as  a  gen 
eral  rule,  they  do  not  survive  very  wet 
weather.  During  the  last  five  years  Mr. 
Schmidt  has  lost  only  two  kids;  one  was 
killed  by  an  eagle  and  the  other  by  a 
coyote.  And  in  each  case  it  was  due  to 
a  young  doe  deserting  her  kid.  The  coun- 
try where  the  goats  range  is  infested  with 
eagles  and  coyotes,  but  the  old  does  keep 
them  away.  For  this  reason  there  is  no 
necessity  of  a  herder,  especially  since 
they  will  always  come  home  at  night 
without  being  driven. 

In  order  to  get  the  size,  a  doe  is  at  least 
a  year  old  before  she  is  bred.  Both  the 
doe  and  the  kid  are  liable  to  be  stunted 
if  they  are  bred  earlier  than  this.  In- 
stead of  weaning  the  kid  after  four 
months*  time,  it  is  allowed  to  go  six 
months.  This  gives  a  growth  than  can 
not  be  obtained  in  any  other  way.  Most 
of  the  does  have  twins,  but  occasionally 
there  will  only  be  one;  in  this  ca.se  the 
lone  kid  is  allowed  to  take  all  the  milk 
it  can  tise  and  the  rest  is  given  to  some 
other  kid  that  is  not  doing  as  well  as 
it  should. 

If  any  of  the  kids  show  signs  of  horns 
the  hair  is  scraped  back  and  caustic  ap- 
plied. A  goat  with  horns  is  a  nuisance, 
not  only  to  the  people,  but  to  the  other 


animals.  Mr.  Schmidt  finds  that  the 
horns  appear  mostly  with  the  Angora 
crosses,  and  never  witli  the  Saanen.  Some 
of  the  Angora-Maltese  crosses  are  Riving 
over  a  quart  a  day,  and  they  were  not 
started  milking  at  the  proper  time.  It 
is  found  that  in  order  to  make  a  good 
milk-producer  out  of  a  doe  she  riliould 
be  milked  dry  two  and  three  times  a  d&y. 
This  should  be  commenced  immediately 
after  the  first  kid  is  born.  Also,  by  ex- 
tending the  weaning  over  such  a  long 
time  it  has  a  tendency  to  lengthen  the 
period  of  lactation,  for  the  Angora, 
through  years  of  breeding,  only  gtres 
milk  three  or  four  months  and  then 
dries  up. 

The  kids  come  in  the  early  spring  after 
the  heavy  storms  are  over.  This  is  doi:t" 
to  i)revent  them  from  getting  chilled,  be 
cause  they  usually  die  after  such  an  or- 
deal. Also,  the  green  grasses  increase  the 
flow  of  milk  and  the  little  fellows  get 
a  better  start  in  the  world.  Of  the  ciii- 
tivated  crops,  carrots  are  the  best  rhi'k 
producers;  they  have  the  same  effect  on 
a  doe  that  they  do  on  a  ewe. 

When  the  does  are  about  to  kid  they 
are  watched  carefully,  and  after  the 
youngsters  appear  they  are  kept  in  a 
separate  field  until  the  doe  gets  well  ac- 
quainted with  them.  Whenever  a  doe 
does  not  acknowledge  her  kid,  they  are 
put  together  in  a  small  pen  for  a  few 
days,  and  after  that  there  is  never  any 
danger  of  her  not  letting  them  suck. 
When  there  is  any  danger  of  a  heavy 
storm  while  the  kids  are  small,  ^gates 
leading  to  sheds  are  kept  open,  because 
the  doe  will  scent  the  storm  and  get  un 
der  cover  before  the  rain  falls. 

Since  Mr.  Schmidt  is  striving  to  build  i 
u;)  the  female  side  of  the  goat  famil.v;. 
he  seldom  ever  keeps  the  bucks  of  the 
crosses.  Unless  one  looks  especially 
promising,  it  is  killed  and  eaten  when 
about  seven  weeks  old.  At  this  age  the 
kiid  is  very  palatable,  resembling  lamb  to 
a  great  extent,  and  they  often  weigh  asj 
much  as  20  poimds.  Unfortunately,  ^fteji'i 
a  kid  gets  much  older  than  this,  the  piiat ; 
is  strong,  and  unless  onions  or  herbq  are| 
cooked  in  conjimction  with  it,"  pdra6|i ' 
has  to  be  rather  hungry  to  eat  it.  .  j  j 
•  Mr..  Schmidt  finds  the  cost  of  raising' 
these  goats  practically  nothing,  as  ttie^  i 
get  most  of  their  food  on  the  range.  Thje! 
Angoras  prefer  the  blackberry  .vines  tO' 
anything  else,  so  that  they  are  helping  i 
him  clean  up  his  land.  The  effect  of  the 
bark  on  the  milk  is  not  very  noticeable, 
especially  if  it  is  made  into  cheese. 


SUPERNUMERARY  TEAT. 


To  the  Editor:  On  the  upper  part  of 
one  of  the  hind  teats  of  a  young  Jersey 
cow  that  freshened  recently  for  the  first 
time,  there  is  a  small  growth  from  which 
the  milk  comes  more  plentifully  than 
from  the  natural  opening  below.  How, 
if  at  all,  can  this  opening  be  closed  with- 
out drying  the  cow?  The  milk  from  it 
runs  all  over  the  niill^er's  hand  and  niak^s, 
milking  very  disagreeable.  ..i 


A.NSWEB  BY  UH.  C.  A.  I'VLE  OF  THK  .SAX^ 
FRANCISCO  VETKRI.NABY  C'OI,LK(!K. 

The  only  thing  that  can  be  done  until 
the  cow  is  dry  is  to  tie  the  small  teat  up 
before  milking.  This  can  be  done  with  a 
string,  rubber  band,  or .  an  ordinary 
clamp.  If  it  is  so  small  that  the  opening 
cannot  be  tied,  there  is  nothing  tb  do, 
except,  perhaps,  to  use  her  as  d,  liurse 
for  calves.  Two'  of  these  might  run  with 
her  at  a  time,  making  way,  fdr  othe'rs'  as 
soon  as  they  are  able  to  look  after  them- 
selves. Quite  a  number  of^ calves  can 
sometfme&  >b€-'li'ftrfdled  in  a  l^ngle  ;y.ear 


FOR  SALE: 
100  Short -Horn  Bulls 

Sired  Ijy  grandsons  of  King  Edward, 
Hlllcrest  Hero,  Cbolce  Goods  and 

other  prize-wriining  l-Julls. 

A.L.SO 

300  Blacow  Robert  Glide 
French  Merino  Rams 


Kine  Lancaster,  Grand  Champion  Bull, 
California  State  Fair,  I909-I910-I<)ll. 

The  only  Bull  three  times 
(irand  t'hamplon  at  the  Fair. 


Single  or  carload  lots.      For  further 
l)articnlars  write 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Davis,  Cal. 


Cows  Give  262  lbs.  More  Milk  Daily 

After  substituting  a  part  of  their  regular  fi-ed  with  Proteina,  says 
a  leadinK  dairyman.    ^  Unequalled  for  Cows, 
Calves  and  Poultrj-,  and  fed  at  a 
comparative  low  cost. 


46%T»R0TEIN-I0%FAT 


Proteina  is  concentrated  from  the  Soy 
Bean  and  contains  33^  more  Protein. 
The  U.  S.  Aarricultural  Dept  says :  "A  bushel  of  Soy  beans  is  at 
least  twice  as  valuable  for  feed  as  a  bushel  of  com."  9  Poultry 
MEN  FIND  Proteina  better  than  Beep  Scraps  for  laying 
:ms.    Write  for  siTneri  Intterg  from  Poultrymen  and  Dair>'men.  j 


SOLO  BY  DEALERS  or  PACIFIC  OIL  MILLS,  5EATTL 


HENRY  WHEAXLEY 

SALVADOR  STOCK  FARM,  NAPA, 

IMPORTER  and  BREEDER  of  SHIRES 

Mr.  Wlieatley  is  at  present  in  England  buying  Shire  stallions.  He  will 
spare  neither  trouble  nor  e.xpen.se  in  getting  together  the  best  lot  of  iShires 
ever  imported  into  California. 

If  you  are  interested  please  send  in  your  name  and  you  will  be  notified 
when  they  arrive.  .  . 

HENRY  VVHEATLEY 


p.  O.  Box  746 


DIEPENBROCK 
RANCH 


LIVE  STOCK  IMPORTERS 

RIVERSIDE  ROAD,  SACRAMENTO.  CAL. 

Phone  :  Suburban  72x3 


AUK  YOUR  DKALKK  FOR 

EL  DORADO  COCOA. MUX  OIL  CAKE 

'   CHICKENS    AND    IVflLK  COWS 

Cheapest  Food  in  the  Market  to-day.     If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it, 

ADDKK88 

EL   DORAOO   OIL  WORKS 

149  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  . 


Tanks 


Tanks 


WINE  TANK.      144-164  Berry  St. 


WINDELER'S  PLANING  MILL 

AND  COOPERAGE 
GEO.  WINDELER.  Prop. 

Water  Tanks,  Wine  Tanks,  made  from  carefully 
selected  stork  by  careful  and  experienced  work- 
men. "Tanks  that  are  well  made  last  a  long 
time."  It  will  pay  you  to  get  my  prices  before 
buying. 

GEO.  WINDELER, 

San  Francisco,  CaL 


WATER  TANK. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

■re  given  the  preference  by  M  per  cent  ol 
CalUomia  stockmen  because  they  tdve 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testiinonials  and  oui 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

p.  0.  Box  257,  BERKELEY.  CAL. 

BYRONDALE  JERSEY  HERD 

1  For  Sale — A  .soliil  colored  Jer.sev  bull 
calf,  dropped  Sept.  1,  lUll.  Sired  hv 
Raleigh's  King  84S'')3.  out  of  a  riclilv  bred 
cow.  I'^irst  check  for  $25  gets  him  if 
taken  Imrnediately. 

T.  B.  I*I;RVI!«E,  Petalnma.  Cal. 
R.  F.  D.  No.  4.  Box  IDS. 


H.H.H 


READY 

FOR 

EMERGENCIES. 

HH.H 

LINIMENT 


SHOULD  BE IH EVERY  HOME 
ASA  SAr£-GUA/lDA0A/M5T 

,  SORC  THROAT.  SW£LllNGS. 

\'°ti15  *']  SPRAINS.  RHEUMATISM. 
ftEURALOIA.  Sriff  JOINTS.  LAMSNCSZ. 
STOMACH  CRAMPS,  DIARRHOEA  .  Cic. 

THE  STOCKMAN'S  STAND  BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  m  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


October  21,  1911 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


33:! 


Warranted  to  Cl¥o  SatlmtaClon. 

GombauH's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Compstitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Bpliiit.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock,  ' 
Strainea  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lameness  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  aV 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle 

A6  a  Human  Remedy  *or  Rheumatisn. 
Sprains.  Bore  Throat,  etc.,  it  is  iu valuable 

Every  bottlb  of  Caustic  Balsam  sole  it 
Warranted  to  give  eatlBfactlon  Price  $1,60 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  drug"gists,  or  sent  br 
press,  char^res  paid  with  full  directlonp  fo? 
its  use.  t3rsend  for  descriptive  .^ir'-n inLrc 
testimonialB  etc  Addreys 

The  Lawrence- Williams  Co.,  Cleveland  o 


"PURE  BRED" 

SHARPLES 

Tubular  Cream  Separators 

Tubulars  are  "pure  bred"  because  logically  built 
on  a  principle  absolutely  dillerent  from  all  others. 
No  disks.  Double  skimming  force. 
Wear  a  llletime.  Guaranteed  forever. 

Others,  driven  by  Tubular  superi- 
ority, attempt  to  imitate  our  low 
supply  can  or  self  oiling  system, 
while  being  absolutely  prevented 
by  law  from  imitating  the  modern 
Tubular  principle,  "Crossbred" 
separators— nine  parts  old 
style  and  one  partimitation— 
are  being  discarded. 
Write  for  catalogue  131. 
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THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WKST  t'HI'.sTKlt,  FA. 
Cliloafco,  III.,  Wan  Froiioif*co,  Cel.,  I'ortlond,  Ore. 

Toronto,  Can.,    WInnlpcK,  Can.   


PERCHERONS 

AND 

BELGIANS 


I^os  Altos  Stock  Farm,  established 
for  breeding  with  a  choice  selection  of 
pure-bred,  imported,  registered  stal- 
lions and  mares  with  pedigrees  run- 
ning into,  the  best  blood  lines.  All  of 
the  big  draft  type,  first  class  in  every 
way.  Some  of  the  stallions  and  mares 
reach  a  ton  in  weight. 

Now  ready  for  sale,  a  few  selected, 
coming  three-year-old  and  orie  coming 
four-year-old  stallions.  All  registered. 
These  colts  are  fine  in  conformation, 
size,  bone,  and  disposition,  and  give 
great  promise.  They  can  be  seen  at 
the  barn  near  the  station  at  Los  Altos. 

ADDRESS 

LOS  ALTOS  STOCK  FARM 

LOS  ALTOS,  CRL 

Ranches  at  Los  Altos  and  near 
Mt.  View. 


HERCULES 


HARRBSS 
SADDLES 
HORSE 
COLLARS 


They  Last  Longer  "vM 

The  only  sure  way  to  get  a  HOME 
Indastiy  Harness  Is  to  look  for  the  Hercules  stamp 
Hade  by  W.  DAVIS  Ac  SONS,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 
Your  IlB<iler  ban  onr  f'dtaloeue 

FARMERS  EDUCATIONAL  AND 
CO-OPERATIVE  UNION  OF  AMERICA 

All  that  Its  name  Implies.  An  up-to-date  farm- 
ers organization  extending  over  twentv-8lx 
States.  Oallfornla  Dlvlson  now  well  established. 
Send  for  particulars  State  SecretBjy,  Farmers 
Uuloa,  Box  68,  Imperial,  Cal. 


b.v  a  cow  affected  this  way,  and  the  bene- 
fit to  the  calves  might  be  nearly  as  much 
as  by  using  the  cow  for  butter  produc- 
tion. When  the  cow  is  dry  tlie  teat  can 
bo  amputated  and  the  opening  will  close 
when  the  sore  heals,  or  a  stick  of  lunar 
c?austic  can  be  inserted  into  it,  causing 
a  wound  that  will  heal  solid. 


DAIRY  NOTES. 


The  San  Francisco  Dairy  Exchange  is 
picparing  to  move  from  its  present  quar- 
ters in  Merchant  street  to  the  second 
floor  of  the  Hanford  Block,  Market  and 
Davis  streets.  W.  H.  Rodenberger  has 
been  elected  secretary  of  the  Exchange 
for  tire  ensuing  year  and  Thomas  Harris, 
of  Harris,  Roden  &  Co.,  grader  and 
weigher. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  quotations  for 
storage  butter  were  not  made  on  the  San 
Francisco'  Dairy  Exchange  until  a  little 
over  a  week  ago,  there  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  movement  of  both  butter  aiid 
ef;gs  from  cold  storage  since  the  last 
week  in  .July,  while  it  was  not  until'  a 
month  later  in  1910  that  a  similai'  move- 
ment began.  This  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  there  was  too  much  storage  butter 
at  the  end  of  the  season  this  spring 
and  the  dealers  are  making  sure  that  this 
will  not  hapjjen  again.  The  movement 
from  storage  began  this  year  when  fresh 
extras  were  quoted  at  about  25  cents, 
while  last  year  no  sales  of  similar  stock 
v/ere  made  until  butter  had  reached  30 
cents.  The  price  of  fresh  extras  has  thus 
risen  5  cents  in  spite  of  competition 
from  a  good  quality  of  storage  butter. 
It  may  be  noted  that  the  arrivals  in 
(he  San  Francisco  market  have  decreased 
rapidly  during  the  ptist  month  and  a 
considerable  movement  to  the  North  be- 
,£;un.  Less  eggs  were  received  in  the 
\'\eek  ending  Octobr  12  than  during  a 
corresponding  week  in  1910;  this  for  the 
first  week  since  the  last  of  .Tune,  A  year 
ago  at  this  time  butter  was  practically 
at  the  highest  price  for  the  year. 

The  Western  Meat  Co.  is  preparing  to 
operate  a.  large  creamery  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, having  cream  shii)ped  in  from 
country  points,  as  do  the  Central  and 
W'estern  Creamery  companies.  .1.  V. 
Canham,  superintendent  of  the  company, 
has  been  looking  over  the  dairy  dis- 
tricts of  the  west  side  of  the  San  •  Joa- 
quin with  a  view  to  establishing  cream  1 
deposits  there. 

The  California  Creamery  Operators' 
Association  is  completing  arrangement.-i 
for  the  convention  to .  be  held  in  San 
Luis  Obispo  the  latter  part  of  November. 

The  600-acre  ranch  of  P.  M.  Lansdale, 
two  miles  west  of  Merced,  is  being  turned 
into  a  vast  dairy  ranch.  A  herd  of 
thoroughbred  Holsteins  will  be  purchased 
and  permanent  improvements  amounting 
to  $50,000  made  on  the  place. 

The  F.  C.  Butler  cheese  factory  at 
Novato,  Sonoma  county,  was  destroyed 
by  Are  last  week. 

An  exchange  says,  that  a  dairy  cow 
of  Joseph  Barndollar,  of  Laurel  Colony, 
Tulare  county,  recently  gave  birth  to 
three  calves  within  20  days.  Two  came 
on  September  10,  the  third  following 
three  weeks  later, 

.Harry,  Quinn,  one  of  the  best-known 
sheepmen  of  Tulare  county,  is  having  240 
acres  of  alfalfa  land  near  Porterville 
fixed  up  as  a  flrst  class  dairy  ranch. 

The  health  authorities  of  San  Fran- 
cisco recently  barred  out  a  large  amount 
of  milk  from  Vallejo  dairies  on  the 
ground  that  the  herds  were  suffering 
fr<mi  tuberculosis.  The  order  will  be  ef- 
fective till  the  herds  are  cleaned  up  in 
this  particular. 

Dairymen  of  Corcoran,  Kings  county, 
are  organizing  an  association  with  the 
object  of  creating-' a  large  supply  of  cec 
tified  cream'^ro'be  sent  to  the  Los  Angeles 
market.    The  regulations  of  the  Associa- 


tion include  inspection  of  dairies,  the  tu- 
berculin test  of  cattle,  cement  floors  and 
managers,  cooling  of  cream  to  40  degrees, 
milking  in  closed  pails,  and  a  bacterial 
count  of  not  more  than  3000  per  cubic 
centimetre. 

A  condensed-milk  factory  may  be  locat- 
ed soon  at  Hughson,  Stanislaus  county. 

The  city  of  San  Diego  is  passing  a 
dairy  ordinance  requiring  inspection  of 
all  dairies  supplying  milk  to  the  city, 
and  making  other  rules  regarding  the 
standard  of  cleanliness  and  composition 
of  the  milk.  A  number  of  the  dairymen 
in  the  vicinity  are  organizing  an  asso- 
ciation for  mutual  protection.  As  in  most 
cases  of  dairy  regulation,  a  big  fight  is 
being  made  over  bovine  tuberculosis,  and 
the  dairymen  also  claim  that  many  of 
the  proposed  regulations  cannot  be  ob- 
served at  present  prices. 

The  Ayrshire  Association  has  just  ad- 
mitted a  number  of  cows  to  advanced 
registry.  The  percentage  of  butter-fat 
averages  a  little  less  than  4.00  for  the 
cows  now  admitted  and  the  amount  of 
butter-fat  for  the  year  for  mature  cows 
vanes  from  296.6  to  518.7  pounds. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 


Anthrax  has  been  found  among  cattle 
near  Farmersville,  Tulare  county. 

Losses  of  a  couple  of  carloads  of  hogs 
shipijed  from  Porterville  to  San  Francisco 
are  reported,  the  animals  being  badly 
affected  with  tuberculosis. 


A  number  of  farmers  and  stock  breed 
ers  near  Woodland  have  combined  in  pur- 
chasing a  registered  Shire  stallion,  three 
years  old  and  weighing  1900  pounds. 

R.  D.  Finks  and  Joseph  Sutton,  of  Max- 
well, Colusa  county,  have  purchased  one 
of  the  prize  Percherons  of  the  last  State 
Fair.    The  price  paid  was  $3000, 

Frank  Crane,  of  Livingston,  Merced 
county,  has  returned  from  a  trip  to  Ari- 
zona, where  he  purchased  600  head  of 
range  cattle  for  his  ranch. 

Fear  of  an  early  winter  has  caused 
stockmen  to  move  their  stock  from  the 
m.ountains  to  the  valley  much  earlier 
than  usual  this  year. 

Hog  cholera  has  broken  out  at  Lake- 
ville,  Sonoma  county. 

W.  F.  Bernstein,  of  Kings  county,  and 
Eiias  Gallup  of  the  same  place,  both  rais- 
er:, of  thoroughbred  Poland-China  hogs, 
have  made  a  number  of  sales  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  show  at  Hanford. 

In  the  monthly  report  of  Dr.  George 
Gordon,  live  stock  inspector  of  Kings 
county,  it  is  stated  that  anthrax  was 
found  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county. 
One  case  of  lumpy  jaw  was  found  at 
Lakeside.  Glanders  were  found  in  six 
horses  during  the  month,  but  it  is  thought 
that  the  disease  is  now  checked.  Only 
two  arrests  were  made  for  violations  of 
thrr  State  dairy  law  during  the  month. 
Ai)  examination  of  former  Texas  tick  ter- 
ritory by  Federal  and  State  verterinari- 
ans  shows  that  the  ticks  have  been  en- 
tirely eradicated. 


PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 

SUCCBBDINQ 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOB  WOOD  PIPE  FOR 

WATER,  OIL,  WINB,  IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTBMS, 

MINING  AND  CYANIDING.  MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  In.  to  24  In.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  In.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.    New  Pipe  Catalogue  in  Preparation. 

OFFICES) 
S18  Market  St.,  San  FraacUco,  Cal. 
Keaton  Statloa,  Portland,  Ore. 
404  B^altable  Bank  BdK.,  Los  Aageles,  Cal. 


FACTORIES! 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
PORTLAND,  ORE. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


BOXES  and  BOX  SHOCKS 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  BOXES  OVR  SPECIALTY. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCANTILE  BOX  CO. 

2S1  BERRY  STREET  (Near  F*artk>  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


MERCED  COLONIES 

IRRIGATED  LAND 

2500  Acres  Just  Added 

to  Merced  Colony  No.  2.  Snnie  soli,  excellent  location,  iibundant  nater,  Kood 
drninage.  Merced  Colony  No.  2  nold  to  CALIFORNIA  FARMERS,  men  tbor- 
oushly  acquainted  with  the  noli  and  attendant  condltlonx.  20  HctM  of  buildings 
already  up.  New  settlerH  coming  In  dally.  An  Ideal  diMtrict  for  alfalfa,  dairy- 
ing and  hog  raUlng.  Sweet  potatoen,  tomatocM,  peaches,  and  grapes  thrive  in 
the  warm  loam  soil.  Terms  are  easy.  Write  today  for  particulars  concerning 
(he  new  tract. 

SEND  THIS  TO  US  •  . 


Co-Operative  Land  &  Trust  Co. 

595  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
Stnd  me  youi  booklet,  Merced  Coloaies. 

Name  

A  ddress  ,,.„..„,,,., -i-  
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A  DOUBLE  HEADER 

At  Fresno  County  Fair — 
FIRST  PRIZE  FIRST  PRIZE 

for  for 
Centrifugal  Pumps  Deep  Well  Pumps 

AWARDED  TO  THE 

AMERICAN 

Write  for  New  Bulli'tiii.  "'Soinc  Rt'cciit  T\ [x-s  of  Pumps." 

To   70  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco 
341  So.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles 
905  J  Street,  Fresno 

where  AMERICAN  PUMPS  can  be  seen. 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering  &  Supply  Co. 

SOLE  AGENTS 


ONE  OF  OUR  POPULAR  SELLERS 

Notice  the  CONVENIENT  LEVERS  and  their  GOVERN- 
ING ACTION  ON  THE  PLOW.  It  must  have  merit,  as  it  is 
rapidly  replacing  many  steel  beam  patterns. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  INFORMATION  ON  SHAW'S 
REVERSIBLE  MOLD  GANG  PLOWS,  OR  WRITE  US. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO.,  Stockton,  CaL 


I'atrntetl  Autonintio  Wntrr  Hnliiii<-<> 
IrrlBadon  Pump,  dlrerl-ooninTleil 
to  electric  motor;  Melf-operntinK. 


IRRIGATE 

your  land  b.v  means  of  Klectric  ilrivcn 
centrifugal  pumps. 

Tliey  are  absolutely  noiseless,  and 
li:i\'t:  neither  rods.  vaU'es,  nor  gears 
to  Ret  out  of  order. 

Write  for  lateMt  bulletin. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS 

Incorporated 
357-361  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

212  N.  Los  Angeles  SL.  Works: 
Los  Angele*.  Carlton  Stalloo, 

W.  Berkeley,  Cal. 


WITTE  ENGINES 


6A5-GAS0UNE-0IST1LUTE- NAPHTHA 

Do  the  work  &t  Bvcmgo  cusi  of  On*  Cent  porl 
hone  power  hour.  Icinu- dm  saving  by  our  mptliod  I 
of  "pre-heatEng"  the  fuel.  Built  so  pcrf'-rtly  that  | 
repairs  cost  less  than  $1  p<.T  year  averattc.  Fv< 
.  vftlve  is  vertical  and  will  not  wear  on  tho  et'in 
t  slip  iaside.  FroezinK  canont  Injure  Ix^d  us  Cylinder  I 
and  bttee  are  separate.  Uunuiered  steel  crauks,  eut| 
fears,  etc. 

'GUARANTEED  FIVE  YEARS 

I  'We  are  exi)ert3  in  eDgine  building;  have 
I  done  nothing  else  for 
I  twenty-six  years.  Our 
1  reference  is  thousands 
I  of  satisfied  customers. 
I  Our  prices  are  rieht. 
I  All  pizea,  2to  40  II.  P. 
I  Special  inrlucements  , 
I  to  introduce  in  new 
I  localities. 

Write  for  freo 
I  catalog  statins 
I  size  wanted. 

J  WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO. 
1 1607  Oakland  Avenoe,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

—Distributed  by — 
NORMAN  B.  MILLER  CO.. 
I  503  Market  St..         SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  In  37  FIRST  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 
n  A  DPD  Klake,  Moffltt  A  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
rt\rCn.  siake,  McFaU  A  Co.,  Portland,  Ore 


Here  it  Im  uI  IumI. 

rili;  SI>1IM,K  t>ll.  KXilNE. 

.lust  tile  KnKine  you  liave  wanted 
to  see. 

A  marvel  of  mechanical  simplicity. 

No  spark  plug,  batteries,  carbu- 
reter, gears  or  otlier  complicated 
parts  to  get  out  of  order. 

So  simple  you  or  your  boy  can 
take  it  apart,  reassemble  and  op- 
erate. 

Unequaled  guarantee  of  fuel  con- 
sumption, material  and  workman- 
ship. 

Not  the  cheapest  engine,  but  the 
cheapest  to  own  and  operate. 

Dealers,  Agents  and  Users,  send 
for  catalogue  and  prices. 

THE  SIMPLE  OIL  ENGINE  CO. 

LOS  ANGELES  SAN  FRANCISCO 

114  E.  8tii  St.  412  Pacific  tig. 


Internal  Poultry  Parasites. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  M.  Ri'ssELL  .Tames. 


(Concluded  from  page  215  of  the  issue  of 
September  SO.) 


The  efficacy  of  the  various  tapeworm 
remedies  was  tested  at  the  Maryland  Ex- 
periment Station  with  the  following  con- 
sions: 

Epsom  salts  and  turpentine,  when  ad- 
ministered as  directed  in  the  foregoing 
pages,  have  proved  to  be  the  most  effec- 
tive agents  for  allaying  the  troubles  aris- 
ing from  the  tapeworm  disease. 

Epsom  salts  may  be  given  in  two  ways; 
Dissolved  in  warm  water  and  the  liquid 
used  to  wet  the  mash,  or  by  giving  each 
fowl  the  liquid  with  a  spoon  or  medicine 
dropper.  The  dose  ranges  in  quantity 
from  10  grains  for  a  week-old  chick  to 
50  grains  for  a  mature  fowl,  or  in  more 
familiar  terms,  one-half  teaspoonful  to 
mature  fowl  and  one  teaspoonful  to  six 
half-grown  chicks  or  fifteen  small  chicks. 
The  point  is  that  each  fowl  gets  sufficient 
to  thoroughly  clean  out  the  intestinal 
tract. 

.MODUS  OPERANUI  OK  TREATMENT. 

A  Strongly  purgative  dose  of  epsom 
salts  given  to  the  affected  fowls  while 
fasting  carries  off  the  segments  of  the 
tapeworm,  leaving  only  the  head  or  parts 
attached  to  the  intestines.  After  the 
operation  of  the  salts,  some  nutritious 
and  easily  digested  mash  should  be  fed 
the  fowls;  then  with  a  soft  rubber  tube 
or  catheter  from  two  teaspoonfuls  to  a 
half  ounce  of  turpentine  ( for  a  grown 
fowl)  should  be  introduced  directly  into 
the  crop.  The  turpentine  passes  imme- 
diately into  the  intestines  and  destroys 
the  heads  of  the  worms  left  behind  after 
the  purgative  has  torn  away  the  long  rib- 
bonlike band  of  segments.  At  the  station 
this  treatment  saved  all  birds  taken  in 
time.  Where  the  turpentine  cannot  be 
introduced  directly  into  the  crop,  it  will 
lessen  the  severity  of  the  treatment  to 
mix  it  with  half  its  bulk  of  sweet  oil. 

ROf.M)  WORMS. 

These  are  much  more  common  than 
tapeworm  and  much  less  serious.  They 
arc  from  one-third  to  five  inches  in 
length,  pointed  at  both  ends,  but  sharper 
at  the  head  end.  A  few  of  them  seems 
to  affect  the  fowl  little,  but  when  numer- 
ous the  fowl  becomes  dull,  pale-combed, 
and  usually  with  diarrhea.  Sometimes 
they  become  so  rolled  and  matted  in  the 
intestines  as  to  completely  stop  their  nat- 
ural functions.  The  same  treatment  as 
for  tapeworm  will  be  quickly  effective, 
but  they  will  often  yield  to  milder  treat- 
ment. Sanotine  in  the  proi)ortion  of  2 
grains  to  each  mature  fowl,  is  a  com- 
mon remedy.  This  may  be  dissolved  in 
water  and  used  in  the  mash,  followed  by 
a  dose  of  epsom  salts  or  castor  oil.  In 
less  serious  cases  of  all  kinds  of  worm  dis- 
eases, an  excellent  remedy  is  coal  oil  and 
castor  oil,  half  and  half,  a  teaspoonful 
morning  and  night  for  a  few  days. 


PBEVE.NTION  OF  WOR.MS. 

As  with  all  other  poultry  diseases,  the 
best  remedy  for  worms  is  prevention  of 
worms.  The  fact  that  Infestations  of 
worms  are  becoming  epidemic  even  on 
this  Western  Coast  is  a  clear  call  for  a 
change  in  the  conditions  under  which 
tne  average  flock  of  poultry  is  kept.  The 
practice  of  keeping  poultry,  year  after 
year,  on  the  same  ground  and  even  in 
limited  space  without  cleaning  or  disin 
fecting  it  in  any  way;  of  allowing  the 
droppings  to  bank  up  in  the  poultry 
houses  for  six  months  or  a  year  (some 
backyarders  and  farmers  never  clean 
their  poultry  quarters);  of  throwing  the 
poultry  food  into  the  filth  and  slime  of 
the  yards  and  coops;  of  letting  fowls 
drink  dirty  dribbles  of  water  out  of 
slimy  vessels;  of  feeding  the  fowls  sticky, 
soured  and  mildewed  food,  raw  or  tainted 
meats,  half  rotten  green  food  and  vegeta- 
bles; of  throwing  the  diseased  carcass 
of  fowls  and  other  animals  where  the 
poultry  range  instead  of  burning  all  such 
— these  are  practices  which  must  even- 
tually bring  all  known  and  unknown 
plagues  into  the  poultry  yard.  And  the 
worst  of  it  is  that  the  plagues  and  epi 
demies  will  not  remain  with  the  breeders 
of  them,  but  are  likely  to  si)read  to  the 
well-cared-for  fowls,  near  and  far. 

The  following  worm-preventative  meas- 
ures are  given  by  Dr.  Salmon:  "Parasitic 
infestation  of  the  digestive  tract  should 
bo  guarded  against  by  hygienic  means  a.s 
far  as  possible.  One  of  the  most  impor 
tant  of  these  is  to  move  the  fowls  upon 
fiesh  ground  every  two  or  three  years, 
or  certainly  in  all  cases  where  such  para- 
sites are  frequently  observed  in  the  in- 
testines of  the  birds.  Another  practical 
measure,  which  may  be  adopted  at  the 
same  time,  is  to  remove  the  excrement 
daily  from  the  houses,  and  destroy  any 
parasites  or  their  eggs  which  may  he  in 
it,  by  mixing  it  with  quicklime  or  sat 
urating  it  with  a  10  per  cent  solution  of 
sulphuric  acid.  The  acid  is  cheap,  but 
requires  that  great  care  be  taken  in  dilut- 
ing it,  owing  to  the  danger  of  its  splash 
ing  upon  the  clothing  and  flesh  and  caus- 
ing severe  burns.  It  should  always  be 
poured  slowly  into  the  water  used  for 
di'ution,  and  on  no  account  should  water 
be  poured  into  the  acid,  as  it  will  cause 
explosion  and  splashing.  When  treating 
diseased  birds,  these  should  always  be 
isolated  and  confined,  and  their  dropjiings 
tieated  as  just  recommended." 

Worms  of  all  kinds  are  much  more  seri- 
ous with  chicks  and  half-grown  chickens 
than  with  mature  fowls:  even  if  the 
worms  do  not  destroy  them  outright,  they 
sap  the  vitality  and  retard  the  growth 
of  the  young  fowls.  Incubator  chicks  are 
particularly  subject  to  worm  diseases,  ow- 
ing to  large  numbers  being  kept  together 
in  limited  space.  Where  practicable,  the 
brooder  runs  should  be  changed  to  fresh 
giound  each  season.  In  any  case,  they 
should  not  be  used  as  chicken  pens  dur- 
ing the  off  season  of  hatching,  but  should 
be  limed,  spaded  and  planted  to  barley: 
after  which  they  will  be  practically  fresh 


KOKOMO 


WOVEN 
WIRE 


Knriii  iind  I'oultry 
Kenee  nnd  GateH, 

Barbed  Wire. 

StapleH. 


FENCE 


Yard  and  tkraiiieutal 
Fenee  anil  t.ateM. 

Penelng  Toola. 


I'rIeeH  Kindly  quoted.    Send  for  rntaloKue.      Mnll   orderx  a  Npe<-lalt.v. 

CALIFORNIA  ANCHOR  FENCE  CO.,  "It'6cX"n'1!1^"^ 
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ground.  Chicks  should  never  be  allowed 
to  sleep  upon  or  eat  among  the  droppings. 
Their  brooders  should  be  made  clean  and 
sweet  just  before  they  turn  in  for  the 
night.  Raw  meat  or  milk  should  never 
be  given  to  brooder  chicks.  Both  of  these 
foods  tend  to  worms.  Many  of  the  old 
Petaluma  poultrymen  will  not  use  milk 
even  in  the  mash  for  their  brooder  chicks. 
nature's  vermifuge. 

"Salt  is  a  preventative  of  worm  infec- 
tion," declares  the  noted  veterinary.  Dr. 
Smead.  "In  fact,  it  is  Nature's  vermi- 
fuge. Charcoal  is  the  great  antacid  of 
the  universe.  Now  a  word  about  bitters. 
People  and  animals  have  an  inherent 
craving  for  a  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth  at 
times.  Could  salt,  charcoal,  some  harm- 
less bitter  plant  or  root,  with  a  little  iron 
added,  be  furnished  animals  when  they 
need  it  or  when  their  desires  are  for  it, 
I  fully  believe  that  worms  would  have 
a  hard  job  to  live  in  their  intestines." 

A  South  Dakota  farmer  says  that  he 
keeps  some  salt  mixed  with  pulverized 
sulphur  near  the  water  tank  where  his 
calves  can  help  themselves  when  they  go 
in  to  drink,  and  that  since  adopting  this 
plan  he  has  had  no  occasion  to  vaccinate 
against  blackleg.  A  sheep  raiser  in  New 
York  asserts  that  a  mixture  of  salt  and 
sulphur  not  only  keeps  down  the  inter- 
nal parasites  to  which  sheep  are  partic- 
ularly subject,  but  that  it  in  a  great  meas- 
ure does  away  with  external  ones,  such 
as  ticks  and  the  like. 

These  facts  contain  a  hint  to  the  poul- 
tryman.  Of  course,  fowls  can  not  be  giv- 
en salt  in  the  manner  and  quantity  that 
others  animals  are.  But  all  mashes,  meats 
and  such  food  may  be  salted  the  same  as 
well-salted  food  for  the  table,  with  the 
same  results.  As  to  sulphur,  we  have 
long  made  a  practice  of  giving  our  fowls 
some  in  their  mash  every  two  or  three 
weeks  during  hot,  dry  weather,  allowing 
a  teacupful  mixed  with  the  shorts  to  dry 
the  mash  for  fifty  fowls.  If  the  fowls 
showed  any  syraiJtoms  of  worms  we  should 
give  this  three  days  in  succession;  then 
skip  three  days  and  give  for  another  three 
days.  Powdered  charcoal  should  also  be 
frequently  added  to  the  mash.  Coal  oil 
is  another  of  Nature's  vermifuges.  In 
chances  of  infection  it  should  be  kept  in 
the  drinking  water — not  too  much,  just 
the  faintest  film.  This  will  likewise  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  cholera,  roup  and 
rhickenpox. 

The  drinking  fountain  is  too  often  the 
fount  of  infection  for  worms  and  other 
diseases  in  the  poultry  yard.  Wash  and 
dry  the  vessels,  then  wipe  them  thor- 
oughly with  a  clean  cloth  wrung  out  of 
coal  oil.  This  is  a  thorough  and  whole- 
some disinfectant  and  should  be  used 
every  few  days,  or  every  day  when  dis- 
ease is  in  the  flock.  This  together  with 
keeping  the  vessels  brimming  full  of  pure, 
cool  water,  will  do  much  in  itselr  for 
the  health  of  the  fiock  and  the  profit  of 
the  business. 


SAN  JOSE  POULTRY  AND 
DOG  SHOW. 

Written  for  the  Pacii'ic  Rural  Press 
By  M.  Rt-s.sei.l  .Tames. 


(Continued  From  Last  Issue.) 


The  Pullet  Business  Pays. — Mr.  Bald- 
win, of  the  large  White  Leghorn  plant  at 
San  .lose,  whose  advertisement  appears 
from  time  to  time  in  these  columns,  is 
making  something  of  a  specialty  of  the 
pullet  end  of  the  business.  He  sells  pul- 
lets of  various  ages  at  the  following  rates: 
10  weeks  old,  $8  per  dozen;  3  months  old, 
$15  per  dozen;  laying  pullets,  5  to  7 
months  old,  $24  per  dozen.  Even  at  these 
attractive  prices  for  the  producer,  he  has 
a&  yet  not  been  able  to  supply  the  demand 
for  White  Leghorn  pullets.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Baldwin  Is  so  full  of  business  that  he 


has  not  entered  any  birds  in  the  shows 
this  season.  In  addition  to  being  a  White 
Leghorn  specialist  and  running  a  large 
poultry  plant,  his  bump  of  invention  has 
been  busy  and  he  has  just  completed  two 
labor-saving  devices  for  large  poultry 
plants.  One  is  a  feed  hopper  for  dry 
mash  which  overcomes  the  defects  of 
such  hoppers  on  the  market  in  regard 
to  the  feed  clogging  and  not  giving  down. 
His  invention  is  operated  by  a  treadle 
in  the  shape  of  a  perch-like  platform 
which  connects  with  a  finger-like  arrange- 
ment inside  that  keeps  the  feed  in  light 
and  friable  condition.  When  the  fowls 
step  upon  the  platform  or  treadle  to 
reach  the  feed  the  resultant  motion 
causes  the  feed  to  scatter  into  the  feed- 
trough. 

Mr.  Baldwin's  other  invention  is  a 
much  more  pretentious  affair;  in  short,  it 
is  an  arrangement  for  brooding  chicks 
ia  the  distillate-heated  brooder  room  that 
supplies  a  regular  heat  where  it  is  need- 
ed, and  also  a  movable  hover  for  the 
chicks,  and  with  no  danger  of  the  heat 
dropping  out  and  the  chicks  piling  up 
and  dying  by  hundreds  as  is  often  the 
case  with  the  ordinary  distillate  burner 
and  brooder  room.  We  have  no  space 
to  give  the  details  of  this  ingenious  in- 
vention, which  is  complete  to  the  smallest 
detail,  but  to  th,ose  interested  in  brood- 
ing chicks  by  the  thousands  it  is  well 
worth  a  trip  to  San  Jose  to  see  it  in 
operation.  At  the  time  of  our  call  there 
were  800  four-day -old  chicks  in  the  brood- 
er room,  all  chirp  and  lively  and  not 
one  had  turned  up  its  toes.  Mr.  Baldwin 
estimates  that  these  two  devices  will  save 
him  the  $700  he  paid  out  for  labor  last 
season  and  enable  him  to  double  his  out- 
put for  this  season. 


The  Garden  Citv. — Names  are  often 
misnomers,  but  the  appellation  of  Garden 
City  is  rightly  given  to  San  Jose.  In 
visiting  some  of  the  poultry  plants  for 
v/hich  that  section  is  noted,  we  rode 
through  miles  of  homes  of  varying  de- 
grees of  pretension  and  beauty,  but  al- 
ways there  was  a  large  garden,  and  the 
humblest  dwelling  was  partly  hid  and 
made  wholly  attractive  by  trees  and  vines 
and  flowers.  Such  homes,  connected  with 
those  of  the  larger  garden  or  farm,  are 
not  only  the  foundation  of  a  stable  gov- 
ernment and  the  basis  of  its  prosperity, 
but  they  are  the  very  soul  of  our  civiliza- 
tion. The  person  who  has  spent  his  child- 
hood in  such  a  home  and  grown  up  along 
with  the  other  growing  things  out-of- 
doors  may  get  off  his  base  for  a  while  in 
the  artificial  life  of  the  city,  but  In  the 
end  he  will  gravitate  back  to  the  simple 
and  normal. 

Here,  too,  in  this  city  of  orchards  and 
gardens  we  found  the  person  of  whose 
existence  our  editor  is  a  bit  doubtful:  the 
f&rmer  woman — not  the  farmerette — who 
not  only  directs  the  work  of  the  farm  and 
01  chard,  but  does  much  of  it  with  her 
own  hands — and  she  doesn't  have  to, 
either. 

Mrs.  Moore,  the  owner  of  one  of  the 
fine  orchards  out  Campbell  way,  and  head 
of  the  famous  Barred  Rock  poultry  plant 
of  Moore  &  Mann,  is  the  lady.  No;  she 
doesn't  need  to  do  such  work,  or  any 
work,  for  that  matter.  She  has  the  means 
to  devote  her  days  to  pleasure,  society, 
or  any  of  the  light  and  pleasant  things 
supposedly  dear  to  the  feminie  heart,  but 
she  finds  health  and  pleasure  in  growing 
beautiful  fruits,  flowers  and  vegetables, 
and  prize-winning  fowls  and  animals. 
Her  barns,  which  she  planned  herself,  are 
solid  structures  with  concrete  flooring, 
and  remind  one  of  the  fine  buildings  on 
the  Minnesota  farms  for  the  storing  of 
grains  and  the  housing  of  stock;  the 
concrete  basement  cellar,  which  is  also 
of  her  planning,  Is  a  model  for  the  cool 
dry  storage  of  dairy  products  and  fruits. 
Neither  (Joes  Mrs.  Moore  neglect  the  in- 


ternal affairs  of  the  home.  The  jars  of 
canned  and  preserved  fruits  in  this  same 
basement  run  up  into  the  hundreds;  one 
gets  real  cream  and  butter  and  fruit  with 
the  bloom  on  it  at  her  table,  and  one 
comes  away  from  her  cozy  home  with 
a  pleasant  taste  in  the  mouth  and  a 
pleasant  memory  in  the  heart. 

A  proof  of  Mrs.  Moore's  skill  as  an  or- 
chardist  may  be  seen  in  the  property 
which  she  bought  last  year.  It  was  a 
run-down  orchard  which  it  was  thought 
would  have  to  be  grubbed  up;  but  through 
proper  cultivation,  spraying  and  irrigat- 
ing, the  prune  and  apricot  trees  were 
loaded  with  fine  fruit  this  season.  Here 
is  one  of  Mrs.  Moore's  fruit-growing 
pointers:  As  soon  as  the  fruit  is  gath- 
ered, she  thoroughly  irrigates  the  trees. 
This  causes  the  buds  to  set  strongly  for 
the  next  season's  fruit. 

Mrs.  Moore  is  also  a  live  influence  in 
the  community,  belongs  to  the  poultry 
and  agricultural  associations,  and  is  full 
of  enthusiasm  for  the  general  civic  bet- 
terment. We  give  this  instance  of  a 
busy  agricultural  woman's  life  because  it 
has  a  hint  for  the  women  who  are  grow- 
ing listless  and  grouchy  simply  because 
they  feel  the  interests  of  life  slipping 
avay  from  them.  Productive  work  full 
of  live  interest  is  a  very  fountain  of 
vouth  for  women  as  well  as  men. 


JUST  THIS 

Croley's  High  Protein  Meat  Snap 
lias  no  superior.  Your  liens  need 
it — need  it  badly  to  produce  good 
results.  ^Vhy  not  try  it?  Every 
sack  guaranteed  pure  and  sweet. 

Remember  that  the  GEO.  H. 
(■R(H,EY      COMPANY,      INC.,  San 

Francisco,  is  the  duality  Hou.>ie  for 

poultry  supplies  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

Ilrnnuiin  St..  San  FranelMco. 


Incubator  Bargain 

Even  If  you  don't  want  one  for 
four  to  six  months,  you  ean  save 
'^r>';'„  hy  buying  now.  A  speeial  oft'er 
for  easli.  and  to  ninlte  room.  .'0  Kks 
size  only.  Send  for  (atnloc  and 
liartieulars.  IMk  l>arKain.  Strong 
euarautee. 

WEST  CO/\ST  SEED  HOUSE 

in,  U3,  JI5  Wins  on  St., 
LOS  ANGELES 

Send  for  I'riee  List  of  Imported 
Onteli  Bulbs. 


Eqo  City  Hatcliery 

Orders  booked  for 
sprlns  delivery  o  f 
baby  ehloks.  Onr 
speclnitiea  are  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  S.  C. 
White  Leghorns. 

W.  L.  SALES, 
722  3rd  St.,  Petaluma. 


POULTRY. 


WHY  DON'T  YOU  ASK  YUOR  DEALER 
for  CROLEY'S  HIGH  GRADED  HARD 
SHELL — from  the  deep  sea — perfectly 
graded — best  shell  produced — no  waste. 
GEO.  H.  CROLEY  COMPANY,  INC.,  631- 
Brannan  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


^'AMOUS  BREEDER  of  White  Plymouth 
Rocks.  Eggs,  Utility  and  Show  Stock 
tor  sale;  l!i  choice  cockerels  now  ready; 

■   Also  AVhite  Crested  Black  Polish.  Mrs. 

'   1).  A.  Robertson,  R.  3,  Bo.k  16,  511  Willow 

i  .St.,  San  Jose. 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS— Barred  Rocks  and 
White  Leghorn  chicks,  good  laying 
strains;  order  early  for  fall  delivery  and 
avoid  delay.  Fairmount  Hatchery,  Box 
29  B,  R.  F.  D.,  Santa  Cruz.  California. 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— Eggs,  $3 
per  setting;  cockerels,  $5  and  up;  trios, 
$10  and  up;  my  Oakland  1910  4th  prize 
cock,  $2.5;  2nd  prize  cock.  $50.  Wallace 
iiutherford,  Napa,  Cal. 

S.  C.  B.  MINORCA  EGGS  for  hatching  at 
$6  per  100;  can  fill  large  orders;  12  yards 
large  beautiful  hens,  excellent  layers. 
Black  Beauty  Poultry  Yards,  Dixon,  Cal. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS,  149D,  Cali- 
fornia St.,  San  Francisco. — Est.  40  years. 
Standard  bred  poultry.  White  Orpingtons, 
R.  I.  Reds,  Brd.  Rocks,  White  Leghorns 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES  AND  HOU- 
DANS.  Won  at  three  shows  70  ribbons 
and  6  cups.  Trios  $6  and  up.  Schmidt 
&  Gunther,  Box  5  B.  Sunnyvale,  Cal. 

IF  INTERESTED  IN  INCUBATORS  or  how 
to  feed,  write  for  our  free  Catalog. 
PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Petaluma 
California. 

WAYSIDE  YARDS— A  few  settings  from 
special  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  matings,  at 
$5  for  30.    Carl  Gregory,  Petaluma,  Cai. 

FREE  BOOK  — "  Poultry  Feeding  for 
Profit,"  on  application  to  Coulson  Co , 
Petaluma,  Cal.,  Box  P. 

CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS. 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French,  545 
W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS— Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels.  Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B 
Morris,  LodI,  Cal. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS— Mr.  and  Mrs.  W  S 
Sullivan,  25  Market  St.,  Agnew,  Santa 
Clara  County,  Cal. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart. 
Clements,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage 
early  maturity. 


TWIN  OAKS  FARM— W.  H.  Blssell,  Pro- 
prietor, Livermore,  Cal. — Buff,  White 
Orpington. 


HATCHING  EGGS— White  Leghorns  Cir- 
cular 164.    A  H.  Gregory.  Fruitvale.  Cal. 


PIGEONS  !  SQUABS  PAY  !  LARGEST 
.S(iuab  plant  in  Sonoma  county  offers 
young  unmated  Carneaux  $8  to  $12  a 
dozen.  Good  crosses,  $6.  Mated  work- 
ing color  banded  crosse.s,  $2  pair.  Malt- 
ese hens,  $3;  Carneaux,  $3  and  $3.50. 
Bolton  Squab  Factory,  Healdsburg,  Cal. 

Uhite,  Buff  and  Blaclt  Orpingtons 

Eggs  for  hatching,  single  birds,  trios 
and  breeding  pens  now  ready.  We  won 
nine  first  prizes  at  New  York.  Sole' agents 
in  the  United  States  for  W.  M.  BELL,  of 
ENGI^AND,  breeder  of  highest  class 
White,  Buff  and  Black  Orpingtons. 

CALIFORNIA  ORPINGTON  YARDS, 
3:m  Hopkins  St.,  Fruitvale,  Cal. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

The  most  popular  and  useful  fowl  of 
today.  Orders  booked  in  advanee  for 
HATCHING  EGGS   and  .STOCK. 

MAGNIFICENT  COCKERELS  nearly 
always  on  hand.  My  utility  yards  are 
noted  for  their  vigorous  stoek.  My 
prize  pens  eonsist  of  eelehratefl  win- 
ners at  Wiseonsin,  Utah,  Stoekton,  Peta- 
Inma.  Santa  Crux,  Oakland,  ete.  Cireu- 
lar  forwarded  on  applieation. 

CH.\S.  S.  VV.\KEFIEI,D, 
Tile  Manor  Farm, 
I'etaluma,  Cnlifornia. 
••'I'be  Home  of  tlie  Rhode  Island  Reds." 


FREE  BOOK 


ON  APPLICATION  TO 

Coulson  Poultry  &  Stock  Food  Co. 

PETALUMA,  CAL. 


LARGEST  PLANT  ON  PACIFIC  COAST.    WE  HAVE  THE  VEST 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS 


P.  O.  Box  226, 


COME  AND  SEE  OR  WRITE 
ROSE  MONT  POULTRY  PL.VNT 


Napa,  Cal. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


OctolRT  21.  Kill 


The  Home  Circle. 


Opportimity. 


Master  of  human  destinies  am  I! 
Fame,  love,  and  fortune  on  my  foot- 
steps wait; 
Cities  and  fields  I  walk;  I  penetrate 
Deserts  and  seas  remote,  and  passing 
by 

Hovel  and  mart  and  palace,  soon  or  late 
I  knock  unbidden  once  at  every  gate. 

If  sleeping,  wake:  if  feasting,  rise,  before 
I  turn  away.    It  is  the  hour  of  fate. 

And  they  who  follow  me  reach  every  state 
Mortals  desire,  and  conquer  every  foe 

Save  Death;  but  those  who  doubt  or  hesi- 
tate, 

Condemned  to  failure,  penury,  and  woe. 
Seek  in  vain  and  uselessly  implore — 
I  answer  not  and  I  return  no  more! 

— Senator  Ingalls. 


Opportunity. 

They  do  me  wrong  who  say  I  come  no 
more. 

When  once  I  knock  and  fail  to  find 
you  in; 

For  every  day  I  stand  outside  your  door. 
And  bid  you  wake  and  rise  to  fight  and 
win. 

Wail   not  for  precious  chances  passed 
away; 

Weep  not  for  golden  ages  on  the  wane; 
Each  night  I  burn  the  records  of  the  day; 

At  sunrise  every  soul  is  born  again. 
Laugh  like  a  boy  at  splendors  that  have 
sped. 

To  vanished  joys  be  blind  and  deaf  and 
dumb; 

My  judgments  seal  the  dead  past  with 
its  dead. 

But  never  bind  a  moment  yet  to  come. 
Though  deep  in  mire,  wring  not  your 
hands  and  weep; 
I  lend  my  arm  to  all  who  say.  "1  can!" 

— Walter  Malone. 


The  Passing  of  the  Cattle  Barons  of 
California. 


The  loss  of  cattle  and  horses  during 
the  famine  years  was  one  of  the  greatest 
calamities  that  ever  visited  California. 
The  assessed  value  of  property  in  Los 
Angeles  county  in  1860  was  $3,650,930; 
In  1864,  $1,622,370.  Over  two  million  dol- 
lars of  property  was  swept  out  of  exist- 
ence, a  percentage  of  loss  greater  than 
that  of  San  Francisco  by  the  earthquake 
and  fire  in  1906.  On  the  cattle  there 
was  no  insurance  or  salvage;  the  loss 
was  total. 

The  great  drouth  began  in  1863  and 
lasted  two  years.  In  the  winter  of  1862- 
63  the  rainfall  was  less  than  four  inches 
and  in  1863-64  it  was  little  more  than 
a  trace.  By  the  fall  of  1863  all  vegeta- 
tion had  been  licked  up  from  the  sun- 
baked plains  by  the  hungry  herds  and 
cattle  were  dying  of  starvation. 

As  the  time  for  the  rainy  season  ap- 
pioached  the  rancheros  anxiously  scanned 
the  heavens  for  signs  and  portents  of 
coming  storms,  but  none  appeared.  The 
heavens  were  as  brass,  and  the  former 
and  the  latter  rains  came  not.  The 
winter  passed  and  the  hot.  dry  summer 
was  upon  them.  Cattle  were  dying  by 
the  hundreds  every  day.  Herds  of  gaunt 
skeleton-like  forms  moved  slowly  over 
the  plains  in  search  of  food.  Here  and 
there,  singly  or  in  small  groups,  poor 
brutes,  too  weak  to  move  on,  stood  mo- 
tionless, with  drooping  heads,  slowly 
dying  of  hunger. 

In  the  long  stretch  of  arid  plain  be- 
tween Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego  there 
was  one  oasis  of  luxuriant  green.  It  was 
the  vineyards  of  the  Anaheim  colonists, 
kept  green  by  irrigation.  The  two 
square  miles  of  colony  ground  wer«  sur- 


rounded by  a  close-set  willow  hedge, 
and  the  streets  were  closed  by  gates. 
The  starving  cattle,  frenzied  by  the  sight 
of  something  green,  would  gather  around 
the  inclosure  and  make  desperate  at- 
tempts to  break  through.  A  mounted 
guard,  armed,  patrolled  the  outside  of  the 
barricade,  day  and  night,  to  i)rotect  the 
vineyards  from  insursion  by  the  starv- 
ing herds.  There  was  no  relief  for  the 
wretched  condition.  There  was  no  means 
of  shipping  the  starving  cattle  out  of 
the  country  and  no  feed  to  ship  in.  The 
small  amount  of  feed  raised  by  irrigation 
was  scarce  sufficient  to  keep  a  few  domes- 
tic animals  alive.  Hay  sold  for  $150  a 
ton  and  feed  barley  for  $100.— Prof.  J.  M. 
Quinn  in  Pacific  Monthly. 


How  Fast  Does  Corn  Grow? 


How  fast  does  corn  grow  these  hot 
days  and  nights? 

Wallace  Rankin,  the  hardware  dealer, 
says  a  traveling  man  lost  $5  on  a  wager 
i-i  Oswego  recently  because  he  took  the 
wrong  end  of  a  bet  with  a  farmer  as 
to  how  fast  corn  reaches  heavenward. 
The  traveling  man  bet  that  a  stalk  of 
corn  would  not  grow  six  inches  in  the 
time  named.  The  traveling  nlan  lost  his 
wager  by  an  inch,  and  the  farmer  wort 
his  by  one  inch  and  five  hours. 

The  wager  was  made  as  the  result  of 
remarks  made  by  the  farmer  as  to  how 
fast  corn  was  shooting  up.  He  got  off 
the  old  remark  about  it  growing  so  fast 
in  the  night  that  he  could  hear  its  joints 
pop. 

The  drummer  laughed  at  him  and  told 
him  he  was  mistaken. 

"It's  easy  for  you  to  say  your  corn  is 
growing  that  fast,"  he  remarked,  "but 
you  haven't  got  any  money  to  back  up 
your  claim." 

"Yes,  I  have,"  said  the  farmer.  "I've 
got  plenty  of  money,  and  I  hate  to  get 
more  by  taking  it  from  you  on  a  deaa- 
sure  thing,  but  since  you're  such  a  wise 
one  and  have  tried  to  run  a  filuff  on  me 
I'll  just  cover  your  $5  and  bet  you  that 
corn  grows  six  inches  in  thirty-six  hours." 

It  looked  like  a  find  to  the  drummer, 
and  he  put  up  the  coin.  The  pair  agreed 
on  umpires  and  went  to  the  farmer's 
field.  There  they  selected  a  likely  stalk 
and  tied  a  string  to  it,  well  up  and  just 
long  enough  to  touch  the  ground. 

Mr.  Rankin  happened  into  Oswego  just 
as  the  crotvd  started  out  to  see  what  the 
corn  had  done.  It  had  been  about  31 
hours  then  since  the  mark  was.  set.  He 
went  along  with  the  party.  They  found 
the  string  elevatecT  quHe*  a  bit  above  the 
ground,  and  when  a  foot  rule  was  put 
to  it  there  were  just  seven  inches  from 
the  end  to  the  soil.  The  farmer  got  the 
money. — Chanute  Tribune. 


Fruit  Pastes. 


These  are  a  verx  att-''.active  addition  to 
dessert.  They  are  made -from  the  pulp 
of  ripe  fruit  boiled  to  a  thick  paste  with 
sugar  and  dried,  when  they  may  be  cut 
iii  fanciful  shapes  or  theyTnay  be  dried 
in  fanciful  molds.  They:  should  be  kept 
in  a  tight  tin  box  with!  paraffine  paper 
between.  Care  must  be  taken  in  the 
making,  as  the  least  scorch  ruins  them; 
also,  the  best  white  cane  sugar  must  be 
used  and  no  iron  or  tiii  dish  or  spoon 
come  in  contact  with  them,  else  their 
color  will  be  injured.     ,  -  ^ 

Ora.nge  Pastk. — Take  a  half  dosien  large 
navel  oranges;  grate  the  yellow  part  oi 
the  rinds;  then  squeeze  out  the_ Juice  in 
a  separate  dish;  scrape  the  pulp  from 
the  orange  skins  and  botl  it  and  the 
grated  peel  in  a  little  water  till  very 
soft  and  and  rub  through  a  hair  sieve; 
strain  the  juice  into  this  and  add  twice 
the  weight  of  sugar;  boil  and  stir  till 
a  thick  paste,  then  dry  pn  plate&  .qi^  in 
molds,  -    --  -  —  -     .  u 


Apple  ob  Quince  Paste. — Wash  and 
prepare  the  fruit  carefully,  and  boil  the 
pt-elings  and  cores,  using  the  water 
strained  to  cook  the  fruit  in  which  has 
been  sliced  and  pared.  Boil  the  fruit 
very  soft  and  rub  through  a  sieve;  add 
an  equal  weight  of  sugar  to  this  pulp 
and  boil,  stirring  constantly  till  a  thick 
paste;  then  dry. 

.  Makmalade-s  of  the  various  kinds, 
boiled  very  thick  so  that  they  will  solidify 
when  cold,  and  put  into  little  jars  or 
glasses,  are  a  pretty  addition  to  the  menu 
either  as  a  dessert  with  cream  or  to  be 
eaten  with  meats.  They  can  be  turned 
out  whole  and  sliced  when  served. 

Mem-  iob  a  Harve.st-Time  Festival. — 
An  up-to-date  menu  for  a  supper  on  any 
such  occasions  consists  of  hot  chicken 
bouillon  with  whipped  cream;  chicken 
salad,  olive  sandwiches,  fruit  salad,  cheese 
sandwiches;  mushroom  duck  and  hot  Ijis- 
cuits.  Dessert:  coffee  mousse,  topsy 
turvy  cake,  fancy  cakes,  bonbons,  and 
hot  coffee. 

CoKKEE  MorssE. — This  is  colfee  ice 
cream  frozen  to  look  like  moss,  and 
made  by  soaking  one-fourth  box  of  gela- 
tine in  a  cup  of  water,  then  set  over  hot 
water  till  dissolved;  add  2  cups  of 
whipped  cream  and  1  scant  cup  of  pow- 
dered sugar;  for  flavoring,  3  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  very  strong  and  cfear  coffee.  Stir 
up  from  the  bottom  carefully  till  it  be 
gins  to  thicken;  then  pour  into  a  mold; 
place  a  buttered  paper  over  it  and  the 
lid  on  tightly ;  .  pack,  in  salt  and  ice  for 
an  hour. 


Get  Out  of  Doors. 


Trudeau's  classic  experiment  points  us 
in  the  right  direction.  After  inoculating 
a  number  of  rabbits  with'  tuberculosis, 
he  confined  a  number  of  them  indoors  and 
turned  the  others  outdoors.  The  latter 
all  recovered,  while  the  former  all  died. 

This  experiment  shows  that  a  rabbit 
living  upon  its  natural  food  and  under  a 
natural  environment  is  proof  against  tu- 
berctilosis.  There  is  abundant  reason  to 
believe  this  equally  true  of  man. 

In  other  words,  tuberculosis  is' not  a 
necessary  evil  of  human  life,  biit  is  a 
natural  consequence  of*  erroneous  habits 
and  departure  frohi  natural  conditions. 
Man  is  naturally  an  outdoor  animal.  A 
mole  lives  a  healthy  life  in  a  burrow.  A 
man  must  live  in  the  fresh  air  and  the 
sunshine. — Medical  Record. 


<^^>  TaUored  Waist.  9Sc 
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Not  Exactly. 

Conductor— did  you' get  out  and  stretch 
your  legs  when  we  stopped  at' the- junc- 
tion? .        >  . 

Passenger — Well,  not  exactly;  I  went 
into  the  dining-car  and  had  them  pulled. 


New  to  the  "Beat." 


The  New  Girl — An'  may  me  intended 
visit  me  every  Sunday  afternoon,  ma'am? 

Mistress — Who  is  your  intended.  Delia? 

The  New  Girl— I  don't  know  yet. 
nia'ani.    I'm  a  stranger  iti  town. 


The  farmer  is  the  most  vitally  inter- 
ested person  in  the  United  States  in  every 
sort  of  legislation— especially  that  whicli 
affects  tarxes.  No  difference  who  pays  the 
taxes,  sooner  or  later,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, they  come  out  of  tlie  primetrx  pro- 
ducer, the  fanner:  ''r     *  '    "        *■  ." ' 


The, fact  thai  Llncoln  was  a  rail-splitter 
dresn't  indicate  that  all.  rail-spljtters  may 
be  Lincolns,  or,tiiat  splitting  rails  is  .any. 
I)articularly_^  essential  .  .training  for  the 
presidency.    . '      '     "  ' ' 


Adapt  yourself  to  chcumstances.  When 
you  go  out  to  dinner  weiar  a  vest"  the 
sumexolor  as  the'gravy.-' ••  ■  '-'  '  '--'—■  ■- 


YAUIB 


UNUjUAt  1km  -  EICIUSITE 
STUEt  FOR  Fill  ADD  WKTEI 
Cfaoloeof  laws,  llnoirii,  llBea  or 
mmirat,  fallorvil  and 
Unoy  stflet.  An  axam- 
ple  of  the  many  woa- 
derfal  Taloca  otfered  In 
oar  naif  oatalotf. 

We    guarantee  to 
please  you.    If  you  arc 
not  perfectly  satisfied. 
NSVfi/ just  return  the  waist, 
i^^^'^x  We  will  promptly  rr- 

•fO\f      m  fund  your  money.  Wa 

••same  all  tbc  riak. 
Svai  95o,  tflve  iize,  atate  material,  and  If  ordered  hy 
mall,  allow  lOo  to  oorer  poataga. 

YOU  OUGHT  TO  HAVE  ZJZX 

■■^  It  is  a  most  remarkable  monev-savinR  book. 
Full  of  the  latest  styles;  illustrates  and  describes  all 
that  is  best  in  ladies'  suits,  underwear,  hosiery,  shoes, 
millinery,  hair  goods,  men's  furnishing  goods  etc.  Also 
jewelry,  toys,  sewing  machines,  stoves,  furniture  and 
other  household  necessities.  Our  catalog  is  the  mes- 
senger of  low  prices — heralding  what  goods  ire  »ct- 
ually  worth. 

It  U  free  for  the  aaklnd.    We  pay  poilatfe, 

HALE  BROS.,  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  Gal. 


Build 
Your  Walls 
and  Ceilings  of 

BEAVER  Board 

T^HEY  look  better, 
wear  better,  last 
longer,  and  cost  less 
than  lath,  plaster  and 
wall-paper. 

BEAVER  BOARD 

does  not  crack,  chip  or 
disintegrate. 

BEAVER  BOARD 

keeps  out  heat  and  cold, 
deadens  sound,  and  re- 
tards fire. 

BEAVER  BOARD 

is  quickly  and  easily  put 
up  by  any  one  handy 
with  tools. 

BEAVER  BOARD 

can  be  used  in  a  thou- 
sand ways  in  every  home. 

DEAVER 
 DOARD_  


ItUnfCaMTnilC 


SOLD  BY 

THE  LILLEY  &  THURSTON  COMPANY 

82-2n<I  Street.  San  Francisco 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

of  Sau  KrauoiH4'o, 
2  MontKonirry  street, 
\orthciiNt  CorniT  .Miirkcl  S(r«-et. 


t'lipiliil    I'niil    1  II 
SurpliiN  mill  I  ndlvldril 


|llt,0<H>,<NIO.O<l 
'rolilN  f ,'>,(MIO,<)<l0.l)O 


Tiilal       -         -         -         -       yi  1,U<)0,(M)O.UO 
OFFICEKSi 

Isaias  W.  Hellman  President 
I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr.    Vice  President  . 
F.  I..  Lipman  'Vice  President 

Jaxneg  K.  Wilson      'Vice  President 
Frartk  B.  King  Cashier 
.  'W.  McGavin  Assistant  Cashier 

E.  L.  Jacobs  Assistant  Cashier 
C.  1j.  Davis  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  I).  Oliver  Assistant  Cashier 

.\.  B.  Price  Assistant  Cashier 

Jipeclnl  Attention  to  Out  of  Town  Aeconnla. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAl'l.TS. 


F»AXEIVXS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
tree  on  request,  containing  nearl.v  100  me- 
chani<:al  movements  ami  full  information 
about  Patents,  Caveats,  Trademarks,  .ind 
Infringements, 

UEWEV.  STRtlXG  &  CO.. 
1105-6  Meroliants  Exchange  BIdg.,  Sun 
Tranclscb.'   Established  1860. 
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OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS'  DEPARTMENT. 


Conducted  By  M.  Russell  James 

THE  DOGS  AND  PET  STOCK  AT 
THE  SAN  JOSE  SHOW. 


Dogs,  like  poulti\',  have  a  standard 
b)-  which  each  breed  Is  judged,  and  to 
secure  a  prize  in  Its  class  the  dog  must 
score  In  points  somewhere  near  the  hun- 
dred mark,  the  same  as  a  fowl,  the  one 
getting  closest  to  that  mark  capturing 
the  blue  ribbon.  As  these  faithful  home 
companions  are  dear  to  the  hearts  of  all 
lioys  and  of  most  girls  as  well,  the  an- 
nual exhibitions  of  the  kennel  clubs  are 
both  interesting  and  instructive  to  the 
young  folks. 

At  the  San  Jose  dog  show  the  first 
bench  was  occupied  by  Ave  prize-winning 
St.  Bernards  that  looked  like  lions  in 
their  shaggy  brindle  and  tawny-orange 
coats.  One  can  understand  how  that 
shocking  mistake  came  about  when  some 
years  ago  a  man  stabbed  his  would-be 
rescuer  to  the  heart  thinking  the  great 
beast  was  pulling  him  from  the  snow- 
drift to  devour  him.  For  all  their  im- 
mense size  and  formidable  appearance, 
the  St.  Bernards  are  gentle  and  obedient 
in  temper,  with  great  affection,  especially 
for  children. 

As  our  young  folks  know,  this  breed  of 
dogs  has  saved  thousands  of  exhausted 
t''avelers  in  the  Al])s,  and  other  locali- 
ties and  countries^  as  well.  For  nearly 
a  thousand  years  these  dogs  have  been 
bred  and  trained  by  the  monks  for  this 
work  of  rescue.  In  the  Hospice  of  the 
gieat  St.  Bernard  on  the  heights  of  Mons 
Jovis,  in  the  Alps,  is  an  old  painting 
of  Bernard  de  Menthon,  the  founder  of 
the  Hospice,  which  was  built  to  succor 
the  pilgrims  to  Rome,  accompanied  by 
his  dog.  The  dog  rei)resented  is  believed 
to  be  the  progenitor  of  the  famous  race 
of  St.  Bernards. 

.The  collies- inade  u])  the  largest  class 
in  the  show,  and  were  a  fine  display. 
These  shepherd  dogs  have  become  quite 
the  fashion  in  England  and  America, 
and  it  is  said  their  luxurious  life  as  pets 
in  the  homes  of  wealth  is  undermining 
those  valuable  traits  which  have  made 
this  breed  famous.  In  their  proper  place 
as  guardians  of  the  farmers'  flocks,  col- 
lies are  invaluable.  The  nature  of  the 
collie  is  to  protect  stock  and  keep  it  in 
its  proper  place,  and  every  farmer  should 
keep,  one  or  more  of  these  valuable  dogs. 

The  fox  terriers  were  another  large 
class  at  this  show,  and  these,  too,  repre- 
sent another  valuable  breed,  and  one  that 
is  suited  to  either  city  or  country  as  a 
house  dog.  It  is  only  within  the  last 
thirty  years  that  this  breed  has  become 
the  fashion,  and  displaced  the  black-and- 
tan,  of  which  it  is  a  cross.  But  the  fox 
terrier  is  a  useful  dog,  being  a  fine  ratter 
and  a  good'  watchdog. 

Then  there  were  Aiiedale  and  bull  ter- 
riers and  Boston  terriers,  Irish  terriers, 
and  the  pretty  si)aniels  with  their  big 
drooping  ears  and  long  soft  curls;  and 
Pomeranians  with  their  woolly  hair  and 
ribbons,  and  toy  dogs  not  much  bigger 
than  orie'-s  first — all  of  them  made  for 
grooming  and  petting  and  tricks  and  pink 
satin  cushions.  But  we  will  pass  over 
these  pretty  creatures  and  mention  a  few 
more  of  the  dogs  of  importance. 

One  of  these  is  the  sportsman's  de- 
light, the  aristocratic  greyhoimd.  As  this 
antijial  is  black,  the  na''me  seems  a  mis- 
nomfer,  but  on  looking  up  the  subject 
we  fln'd  th^t  the  term-  is  .a  ^'corruption 
of  the  word  gaze-hound,  signifying  that 
it  pursues  its  game  by  sight  and  -  not 
by  scent."  The  point  of  interest  in  this 
breed  to  those  who  are  -not-  sportsmen  is 
its  antiquity.  Over  thfe  plains  of  Egypt, 
on  mohunients /erected  niore  than  three 
thousand  .j;efirs  ^agg^- je5i,n.,stiU..b^  decipb: 


ered  the  chiseled  form  of  the  greyhound 
beside  that  of  his  royal  thastet;  for  until 
Within  comparatively  late  years  the  grey- 
hound could  be  owned  only  by  princes 
and  nobles,  and  to  kill  or  even  maim  a 
dog  of  this  breed  was  punishable  by 
doath. 

Two  other  remarkable  breeds  of  hunt- 
ing dogs  at  this  show  were  the  English 
setters  and  the  pointers.  These  dogs 
point  out  the  game  and  then  stand  rigid 
until  the  hunter  shoots  it  and  tells  them 
to  'fetch  it.  This  is '  called  "holding  a 
point."  The  owner  of  the  first-prize 
pointer  said  that  this  dog  had  often 
"iroze  one  point"  (huntsman  parlance) 
for  twenty-five  minutes. 

And  now  a  word  about  another  ancient 
dog  which  certainly  can  boast  the  ugli- 
est "mug"  of  all  the  canines.  This  is 
the  bulldog,  so  named  because  in  olden 
time  it  was  bred  almost  exclusively  for 
bull-baiting.  The  nature  of  this  breed 
is  to  take  hold  without  warning  (the 
bulldog  seldom  barks)  and  keep  hold,  its 
ugly  retrousse  or  pug  nose  allowing  it 
to  breathe  freely  while  holding  on  "till 
the  cows  come  home"  or  a  piece  comes 
out.  This  vicious  trait,  known  as  bull- 
doggedness,  while  pretty  bad  in  the  lump, 
v/hen  diluted  by  more  amiable  traits,  is 
the  foundation  of  hold-to-it-iveness,  cour- 
age, endurance,  force,  without  which  all 
races — men  as  well  as  dogs — would  drop 
out  of  existence  like  the  dodo.  A  noted 
dog  fancier  says:  "There  is  scarcely  a 
species  of  the  canine  tribe  which  has 
not  at  some  iieriod  been  crossed  with 
the  bulldog,  that  it  might  from  him  ini 
bibe  those  sturdy  and  lasting  qualities 
which  distinguish  it." 

But  the  most  vicious  and  unreliable, 
and  lacking  in  character,  of  all  dogs,  as 
we  learned  from  the  attendant,  are  the 
Esquimaux  or  sledge-dogs  of  Alaska  and 
the  frozen  North.  There  were  four  of 
these  shaggy  beasts  entered  by  one  ex- 
hibitor, and  it  was  quite  a  feature  of 
the  exhibition  when  they  were  harnessed 
to  a  wheeled  sledge  and  driven  through 
the  principal  streets  of  the  town. 

liANTA.MS   .\M)   on  11;I4  PET  STOCK. 

There  was  a  fine  display  of  Bantams, 
made  up  of  all  the  popular  varieties  of 
these  miniature  fowls  which  are  being 
described  in  this  department.  The  saucy 
little  Games,  the  Seabrights  with,  their 
wonderfully  laced  golden  and  silver 
feathering,  the  beautifully  crested  Polish, 
the  motherly  little  Cochins  and  the  odd 
and  pretty  Back-tailed  Japanese  Bantam, 
together  with  the  sprightly  Rose-comb 
Blacks  and  Leghorn  Bantams,  made  an 
attractive  and  interesting  exhibit. 

There  is  no  prettier  pet  for  either  a 
boy  or  a  girl  than  a  pair  of  Bantams. 
A  nice  house  can  be  made  for  them  cut 
out  of  a  drygoods  box.  and  with  a  small 
run  fanced  and  covered  with  inch-mesh 
netting,  they  will  be  safe  from  all  dan- 
gers and  a  constant  source  of  pleasure 
to  their  young  owners,  and  at  the  same 
time  supi)ly  them  with  dainty  little  eggs 
fcr  their  breakfast.  The  boy  who  drives 
the  butcher  cart  in  our  neighborhood 
ha;  invested  some  of  his  earnings  in  a 
jiair  of  Game  Bantams,  and  he  declares 
that  they  are  "great,  if  they  are  little," 
and  that  he  gets  more  fun  out  of  them 
than  from  any  of  .his  pleasures. 

The  pheasants  made-  a  pretty  exhibit 
v;ith  their  funny  long  tails,  ringnecks 
and  speckled  coats  and  briliant  red  and 
gold  colors.  A  sad  . incijdent  occurred  in 
this  class.  A  little  San  Jose  boy  had  a 
]iair  of  i)et  iiheasarits  on  exhibition.  The 
cage  containing  them  was  placed  next  to 
that  of  a  pair  of. coons.  .The  sight  of 
their  natural  enemy-  so  frightened  the 
I)heasants  that  in  dashing  against  the 
top  of  the  cage  to  escape  the  vicinity  of 
the  coons,  the  male,  bird. broke  his  neck. 

One  of  the  daintiest  exhibits  in  the 
show  was  a  ca^e  of '  fan^tailed  pigeons. 


These  little  creatures  were  so  exquisitely 
white  and  pretty  that  when  they  spread 
tlieir  tails  like  dainty  fans  they  looked 
like  delicate  snow  toys. 

Then  there  were  canary  and  other 
small  birds  and  talking  parrots,  and 
waltzing  Japanese  mice,  and  a  few  cats 
and  kits;  but  the  exhibit  of  unending 
interest  to  old  folks  and  young  folks 
alike  were  a  pair  of  monkeys  and  a  baby 
Hionkey.  The  male  monkey  that  was  in 
a  cage  by  himself  would  stand  up  and 
dance  by  the  half  hour  at  night  when 
the  band  played.  Monkeys,  like  children, 
are  fond  of  candy,  and  this  one  was 
given  a  piece  pretty  strong  with  pepper- 
mint. ■  He  evidently  thought  that  some- 
thing had  got  on  the    sweet,    and  he 


reached  down  and  picked  'up  a  piece  oi 
paper  from  the  floor  and  rubbed  the 
candy  good  and  hard;  then  he  tasted  it 
again,  gave  it  another  wiping,  tasted  it 
and  in  disgust  threw  the  candy  as  far 
as  he  could  send  it.  But  the  mother 
monkey  and  her  baby  were  the  funniest. 
She  would  gather  the  little  creature  in 
her  arms  and  wrap  herself  about  it  so 
that  just  Its  little  round  head  and  funny 
face  could  be  seen.  Tnen  she  would  part 
the  hair  on  it  with  her  hands  and  look 
fcr  lice  and  fleas  exactly  like  a  human, 
and  the  little  monk  just  like  a  child, 
would  get  tired  of  being  cleaned  up  and 
pull  itself  away  impatiently  to  climb  over 
the  cage  and  look  for  some  mischief  to 
get  into. 


Finest  on  Wheels 

Sunset  Limited 


Excess  fare  Train  de  Luxe  between  San  Francisco 
and  New  Orleans  twice  a  week. 

First  departure  from  San  Francisco 
December  5/h 

Electric  lighted — Steel  car  train — Barber  shop 
Shower  bath  —  Stenographer — Ladies'  maid 
Manicure —  Hairdresser. 

WATCH  I'D E  LATER  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

SOUTHERN  PAClFtC 

TICKET  OFFICES 

FLOOD  BUILDING         PALACE  HOTEL 
THIRD  AMD  TOWNSEND  STREETS  DEPOT  MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

J3/h  STREET  AND  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND 
600  SOUTH  SPRING  STREET.  LOS  ANGEHS 


Alameda  Ruy  Works  S  Carpet  Cleanino  Co. 

Rugs  Made  From  Old  Carpets  a  Specialty 

First  class  rag  carpets  and  rag  rugs  woven. 
We  pay  freight  one  way  on  all  orders. 
The  largest  and  best  e<lulpped  factory  In  the  State 

laai  J.  A.  OSTERDOCK,  Prop.,  2006  Everett  St.,  Aluneda,  Cal 


Save  Money  By  Buying 
Ihis  Good 
Second-Hand  Pipe 

We  can  supply  you  with  any 
size  and  quantity  of  Standard 
Pipe  or  Caging— all  new  threads 
and  couplings— all  stock  guar- 
anteed first  class. 

If  thiDkinK  of  buyiof  any  kini  of  pip«, 
yoorbcit  inleresU  will  be  scrred  hj  %rritiiif 
at  for  prices  ud  particular*. 

Pacific  Pipe  Co.,  Main  and  Howard  Sts.,  San  Francisco 


nimiMri^rkt^  TATUIfd  ^  ^^^^  direct  with  the  consumer.  Iflhad  agents  to 
KEjUwWvU  J,.r*lllll.i3  sell  my  product  It  would  mean  that  I  must  add  to  my 
prk'e  as much  as  the  agents'  commission  would  be.  My  lumber  Is  brought 
direct  from  the  forest.  Latest  Improved  machinery.  Up-to-date  methods. 
Redwood  Tanks,  Picking  Boxes,  Peach  Boxes,  Drying  Trays,  Egg  Cases.  A 
tank  6  ft.  diameter,  2%  ft.  deep,  S7.60.  A  tank  6  ft.  diameter,  2%  ft.  deep,  810.60. 
Large  stcck  of  tanks  of  various  sizes  in  8to<  k.  Anything  made  to  order  on 
short  notice.   Spraying  tanks.  Grape  Stakes. 

R.  F.  WILSON,  447  W.  Main  St..,  Stockton,  Cal. 


GREENBANK 


Powdered  Caustic  Soda  and  Potash 
Still  the  Best  Fruit  Dip 

!•  W.  Jackson  &  Co.  Ji/'f-i::^ 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  Oct.  18,  1911. 
(Unless  oth'»r»ise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  tlie  growers. ) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

The  local  movement  continues  fyirl.v 
active,  though  operations  are  on  a  rath(!r 
limited  scale.  Local  buyers  are  slill  cper- 
ating  in  the  north,  though  the  -jxijort 
movement  is  moderate.  Prices  an;  firmly 
held  all  along  the  Coast. 

California  Club   $1.50  @1.55 

Sonora    Nominal 

White  Australian    1.65  @1.70 

northern  Club    1.50  @1.55 

Northern  Bluestem    1.70  @1.75 

Northern  Red    1.65  (gl.70 

BARLEY. 

Futures  have  recovered  from  the  re- 
cent wealiuess,  and  the  cash  grain  is 
fxtremely  strong.  Supplies  are  light,  and 
good  prices  are  olitained  for  very  poor 
stuff.  All  desirable  brewing  and  feed 
barley  is  higher,  and  there  is  r.till  con- 
siderable demand  for  brewing  in  the  ICasi. 
Brewing  and  Shipping.  ..  .|1. 72 '-@1. 75 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.70    (§11.72  Vi 

Common  Feed    1.65  @1.70 

OATS. 

The  demand  continues  as  active  as  ever, 
and  offerings  are  steadily  diminisliii.g. 
Everything  is  closely  held,  and  red,  gray 
and  white  oats  are  held  at  an  advance. 

Red  Feed   $1.75  @1.80 

Gray    1.70  @1.75 

White    1''6 

Black   1.75  @1.90 

Red  Seed    1.90  @2.05 

CORN. 

California  stoclv  finds  a  very  fair  de- 
mand through  the  country,  prices  stand 
ing  as  before.  There  is  little  trading 
locally  on  Eastern  grain,  but  prices  on 
both  grades  have  been  advanced. 


.$1.80 


51.85 
1.75 
L80 


Cal.  Small  Yellow  

Eastern  Yellow  .... 
Eastern  White   

RYE. 

There  is  no  movement  of  any  -onie- 
quence,  as  desirable  offerings  are  scarce. 
Some  off  lots  are  offered,  but  good  stocli 
is  held  at  an  advance. 


Rye.  per  ctl. 


$1.1)  .> 


BEANS. 


Beans  are  now  coming  forw-ard  fre.-?iy 
from  producing  districts,  and  there  is  a 
fair  movement  to  the  East,  as  buyers  are 
taking  more  interest  with  the  approaching 
end  of  the  harvest.  Prices  are  still  sul)- 
ject  to  considerable  change,  but  the  mar- 
ket appears  to  be  somewhat  steadier 
than  for  the  last  month  or  two,  and 
prices  are  improving  in  some  lines.  Large 
and  small  whites  are  again  higher,  and 
cranberry  beans  have  made  a  slight  ad- 
vance. Horse  beans,  however,  are  a  little 
easier,  and  red  kidneys  have  taken  a 
sudden  drop.  Other  lines  are  unchanged. 
The  harvest  in  the  lima  bean  districts 
is  about  over,  and  is  progressing  rapidly 
in  the  valley  districts.  The  damage  suf- 
fered in  the  latter  section  was  slight,  and 
a  very  heavy  crop  is  reported  in  some 
parts  of  the  Sacramento  valley.  Lima 
beans  are  now  available  in  ample  quanti- 
ties for  all  current  needs,  and  are  accord- 
ingly rather  easy.  Buyers  are  not  yet 
wjilling  to  enter  the  market  on  a  very 
large  scale,  antidiiating  a  further  decline 
within  the  next  month  or  two. 


3.65 

@3.75 

3.50 

@3.75 

3.60 

®3.85 

3.00 

@3.50 

2.75 

@3.25 

3.80 

@3.90 

fi  3.85 

5.10 

@5.20 

4.25 

3  50 

03.75 

Pea   

Pink   

Red  Kidneys    4.60  ©5.00 

SEEDS. 

The  dry  weather  has  Interfered  with 
the  demand  in  some  lines,  but  there  is 
still  a  fair  movement,  and  greater  activ- 
ity is  expected  within  the  next  few  weeks. 
Prices  are  steady,  and  show  no  quotable 
change. 

Alfalfa    IS  ©IS'l'C 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton. . .  $28.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   5VjC 

Canary    41,2  c 

Hemp    4 'AC 

Millet    3    'nj  3V.C 

Timothy      Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    594'' 


FLOUR. 

Trading  is  active,  both  for  local  and  ex- 
port account,  and  values  are  firmly  main- 
tained at  the  former  level. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.40  @5.80 

Bakers"  Extras    5.40  @5.80 

Superfine    4.50  @4.70 

Oregon  and  Washington...  4.80  @5.00 

Hay  and  FeedstufiFs. 

HAY. 

The  market  at  present  is  a  rather  fea- 
tureless and  uninteresting  affair,  as  the 
larger  consumers  locally  have  accumu- 
lated fair  supplies  in  the  last  month,  and 
are  not  buying  much  at  the  moment. 
Arrivals  have  been  decreasing  rapidly, 
and  still  consist  largely  of  alfalfa.  The 
latter  is  moving  off  fairly  well,  being 
in  better  demand  than  last  month,  and 
the  small  arrivals  of  grain  hay  are  also 
readily  disposed  of  at  full  prices.  In- 
creasing activity  is  expected  in  the  inte- 
rior, as  many  districts  have  about  used 
up  their  crop,  and  must  get  hay  from 
other  i)oints.  The  outlook,  of  course,  de- 
pends greatly  on  the  supply  of  green  feed 
from  now  on.  but  dealers  are  confident 
that  the  market  will  be  firm  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  sea.son,  and  look  for  a 
further  advance. 

Choice  Wheat  $18.00020.00 

Good  Wheat  Hay   13.00@17.50 

Other  Grade  Wheat    10.00@12.50 

Wheat  and  Oats    10.00®17.00 

Tame  Oats   10.00016.50 

Wild  Oats    8.00013.00 

Alfalfa    8.00011.50 

Stock  Hay    6.00@  7.50 

Straw,  per  bale    35 @  70c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
The  feed  market  remains  about  as  be- 
fore, all  lines  being  firm,  with  a  good 
demand.  The  upward  movement  of  prices 
in  alfalfa  meal,  rolled  barley  and  oats  con- 
tinues, other  lines  being  unchanged. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $18.00019.00 

Bran,  per  ton    28.50029.50 

Oil-cake  Meal    43.00045.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   25.50026.50 

Cracked  Corn    38.00039.00 

Middlings    34.00036.00 

Rolled  Barley    36.00037.00 

Rolled  Oats    36.00037.00 

Shorts    32.00033.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 

Large  speculative  buying  of  onions  has 
been  the  feature  of  the  past  week,  and 
with  surplus  offerings  going  into  strong 
hands  the  market  is  firm  at  a  slight  ad- 
vance. Prices  show  a  firmer  tone  on 
many  other  lines  of  vegetables  The  strict- 
ly summer  lines  of  garden  truck  in  par- 
ticular are  arriving  in  much  smaller  quan- 
tities than  for  the  last  month  or  two,  and 
high  prices  are  quoted  on  summer  squash, 
eggplant,  okra.  green  pepi)ers,  etc.  No 
more  green  peas  are  coming  in,  and  green 
corn  also  is  practically  out  of  the  market. 
Cauliflower  is  higher,  while  cabbage  is 
easy.  The  tomato  crop  is  being  cleaned 
up,  and  arrivals  have  been  excessive  all 
week,  causing  jjrices  to  sag  badly. 

Onions:  Yellow   ctl   85©  90c 

Garlic,  per  lb   3©  4c 

Tomatoes,   per  box   20©  40c 

Cucumbers,  per  box   75c@$1.00 

Cabbage    65©  75c 

Carrots,  per  sack   75c@  1.00 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   65©  75c 

String  Beans,  lb   4©  6c 

Lima  Beans,  lb   S'j©  4c 

Summer  Squash,  per  box....    1.00©  1.25 

Okra,  per  box   90c@  1.00 

Gi  een  Corn,  per  sack   1.50 

Eggplant,  per  box   60©  75c 

Green  Peppers,  per  box   50©  75c 

POTATOES. 

Potatoes  are  rather  quiet  at  present,  and 
while  offerings  of  local  stock  are  not  ex- 
cessive, there  is  considerable  Oregon 
stock  on  the  market.  Prices  on  river  and 
Oregon  potatoes  are  a  little  higher,  but 
there  is  no  strength  to  the  market.  Sweet 
potatoes  are  lower,  with  liberal  supplies. 

River  Whites    95c@$1.15 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl  $  1.65©  1.75 

Salinas  Burbanks    1.60©  1.65 

Oregon  Burbanks   1.40©  1.45 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 
Wild  ducks  are  beginning  to  figure  In 
the  market,  though  the  regular  lines  of 
poultry  still  find  a  fair  demand.  East- 
ern arrivals  are  about  average,  but  with 
light  offerings  of  California  chickens  the 
market  is  cleaning  up  better  than  last 
week,  and  better  prices  are  obtained  for 
fryers.    Broilers  are  also  in  demand,  and 


there  is  a  good  market  for  squabs  and 
rabbits.  Good  young  turkeys  find  a  ready 
market  at  quotations. 

Large  Broilers  $  3.50@  4.00 

Small  Broilers    3.00@  3.25 

Fryers   5.00©  6.00 

Hens,  extra    8.00©  9.00 

Hens,  large    5.00©  6.00 

Small  Hens    3.50©  4.50 

Old  Roosters    4.00©  4.50 

Young  Roosters    6.00#  7.00 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown..    8.00©  9.00 

Squabs    2.00©  3.00 

Geese,  per   pair   2.00®  2.50 

Ducks    4.00©  7M 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb   24©  27c 

BUTTER. 

The  local  demand  is  quite  active  at 
I)resent,  and  with  moderate  arrivals  the 
market  shows  increasing  strength.  Not- 
withstanding some  fluctuation,  the  gen- 
eral range  on  most  grades  is  higher  than 
last  week.  . 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras  30     —     24V>  3014  SOVo 

Prime 

Firsts  ..—     27     —     27     27  28 

Firsts   —     26     —     26     26  26 

Seconds    ..—     23     —     23     24  24 
No.  1  Pack- 
East  Ladles 

Extras..—  21 'i  —  21i.j  22 '-2  22'.:. 
Storage 

Extras...—     26':..  —     26'.j  27  27 
EGGS. 

Prices  continue  to  advance,  extras  being 
about  6c.  higher  than  a  week  ago.  The 
present  high  prices  of  extras  have  caused 
a  greater  demand  for  lower  grades,  and 
firsts  have  taken  quite  a  jump,  some 
advances  being  noted  in  all  other  grades. 
Storage  stock  is  now  moving  freely  at 
appearing  quotations. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras  43     —     45     45  48 

Firsts   —     39     —     39     39  44 

Seconds    .  .—     21      —     21      25  25 
Selected 

Pullets..—     32I2  —     331.J  36  38 
Eastern 

Extras..—     25     —     25     26V_.  30 
Storage 

Extras  ..—     26ii  —     26':;  26'i.  26'i 
CHEESE. 

Y.  A.s  are  easy,  but  arrivals  of  new 
flats  have  been  rather  light  of  late,  and 
prices  are  higher.  Monterey  cheese  is 
firm,  with  little  on  hand  at  present,  al- 
though increased  arrivals  are  expected. 
Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb....  14'ic 

Storage   14  c 

Firsts    13Vi.c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   15M:C 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese   14  c 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
The  approaching  end  of  the  fresh  fruit 
season  is  indicated  by  numerous  advances 
in  prices,  though  so  far  few  varieties 
have  been  dropped  from  the  list.  Black- 
berries are  about  out  of  the  market,  but 
raspberries  are  still  fairly  jilentiful.  Nut- 
meg melons  are  in  good  demand,  and 
with  rather  light  offerings  prices  are  con- 
siderably better.  Watermelons  are  also 
held  a  little  higher.  The  best  lots  of 
strawberries  command  an  advance,  while 
huckleberries  are  lower.  Apples  are 
steady,  with  a  very  fair  shipping  move- 
ment in  the  better  varieties,  and  all  de- 
scriptions of  i)ears  are  higher.  Biirtletts 
being  rather  scarce.  Arrivals  of  good 
peaches  are  diminishing,  and  good  prices 
are  quoted  on  mountain  and  Oregon 
fruit.  Prunes  are  considerably  higher, 
late  plums  selling  at  slightly  lower  prices 
and  figs  are  cleaning  uj)  well  at  firm 
figures.  Table  grapes  are  moving  off  well, 
with  a  good  demand  for  shipment,  al- 
though supplies  here  are  still  ample  and 
prices  unchanged  on  the  leading  varie- 
ties. 

Watermelons,  per  doz  $  1.25©  2.00 

Nutmegs,  per  box   75c©  1.25 

Raspberries,  chest    5.00©  8.00 

Strawberries,  chest    2.50©  5.00 

Huckleberries,  lb   80  10c 

Cranberries,  per  bbl  ....    9.00®  9.50 

Apples — 

Fancy,  box    1.00©  1.35 

Choce   60®  75c 

Peaches,  carriers    60©  75c 

Small  box    40©  90c 

Prunes,  crate   85c@  1.00 

Figs,  box    85c@  1.00 

Pears,  Bartlett,  box   1.00©  1.50 

Other  varieties   60c@  1.50 

Quinces,  box    65c©  1.00 

Grapes — 

Muscat,  crate    60©  75c 

Isabella   60®  85c 

Seedless    75®  90c 

Cornichon   '    60®  75c 


Other  arieties   

Pomegranates,  small  box. 


40©  65c 
25©  40c 


Dried  Fruits. 

Conditions  in  the  dried  fruit  market 
show  little  change,  and  in  mo.st  lines  the 
market  is  not  very  interesting  to  grow- 
ers, most  of  the  crop  having  been  moved 
out  of  first  hands.  Except  on  prunes,  the 
packers  have  about  all  they  need  for  the 
early  trade,  and  are  turning  their  atten- 
tion to  the  packing  and  delivery  of  the 
stock.  There  will  doubtless  be  a  renewed 
demand  for  peaches,  apricots,  etc.,  later 
in  the  season,  when  the  little  held  by 
growers  should  clean  up  at  high  prices, 
but  there  is  nothing  doing  in  these  lines 
at  present.  Prunes  are  pretty  well  taken 
out  of  growers'  hands,  but  there  is  a 
strong  demand  for  Eastern  and  export 
shiinnent,  and  prices  have  again  been 
advanced.  There  is  still  considerable 
variance  in  reports  on  the  raisin  mar- 
ket. Local  packers  have  reduced  their 
offers  on  loose  muscatels  and  sultanas, 
and  the  Eastern  market  is  also  weaker, 
while  press  reports  from  Fresno  have  been 
quoting  an  advance.  Local  packers,  how- 
ever, show  many  contracts  closed  in  the 
last  few  days  at  the  quoted  range,  and 
any  higher  prices  that  may  have  been  paid 
are  doubtless  for  immediate  delivery  to 
short  interests.  The  larger  packers  ap- 
pear in  no  great  hurry  to  buy,  as  the 
Eastern  market  is  quiet,  though  a  good 
many  growers  are  still  holding  out.  The 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  says: 

"Packers'  views  on  prunes  are  strong, 
especially  where  the  large  sizes  are  under 
consideration,  and  there  is  less  disposition 
shown  by  second  hands  to  resell.  Still, 
some  resale  business  is  being  done  and 
sales  of  several  cars  for  prompt  shipment 
at  5% 06c  f.  o.  b.  four-size  bulk  basis, 
according  to  asortment,  are  reported. 

"New  crop  prunes  are  beginning  to  ar- 
rive quite  freely  as  the  goods  are  being 
hustled  forward  from  the  Coast  under 
the  new  fast  freight  arrangement,  to  fill 
early  contracts.  Most  of  the  stock  now 
coming  in  is  said  to  be  going  directly 
into  consumption  or  to  fill  up  jobbers' 
spot  stocks,  which  were  almost  out  when 
the  new  fruit  began  to  arrive.  Raisins 
in  the  seeded  grades  are  about  the  dull- 
est article  on  the  list,  and  the  fact  that 
a  concessionary  spirit  is  manifested  by 
packers  does  not  help  to  stimulate  de- 
mand for  forward  shipments.  A  decline 
in  prices  on  November  shipments,  or 
rather  a  shading  of  prices  on  that  o|)tion 
to  the  extent  of  '/4c  as  compared  with  the 
recent  inside  quotation  of  7c  f.  0.  b.  for 
fancy  seeded  on  October  shipment,  is 
noted  in  the  advices  received  by  w-ire 
from  the  Coast. 

"The  general  tone  of  the  market  for 
peaches  on  the  Coast  is  reported  to  be 
firm  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  some  sell- 
ers have  recently  manifested  an  inclina- 
tion to  shade  quotations.  Buying  interest 
at  this  end  appears  to  be  slack.  Apri- 
cots are  inactive  and  prices  are  nominal." 
Evap.  Apples,  1911,  per  lb...    7'~j@  81mC 

Apricots    13    ©14  c 

Figs,  new  crop    4  c 

Peaches,  new  crop   9    @  9\<.c 

Primes,  4-size  basis,  new  crop 

Contracts    5%@  6'/ic 

Pears,  new  crop   8    ©9  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox    3'-j@  i%c 

Thompson's  Seedless    6    ©  6V4c 

Seedless  Sultanas    4't.©  5  c 


CJitrus  Fruits. 

The  citrus  year  is  rapidly  drawing  to 
a  close,  and  but  few  cars  of  oranges  of 
the  old  crop  remain  in  the  State.  Spec- 
ulation as  to  the  size  of  the  coming  crop 
is  now  in  order.  In  Tulare  county  the 
new  crop  is  estimated  at  3000  cars,  but 
the  shipping  may  be  a  little  late.  How- 
ever, some  oranges  will  go  from  the  north- 
ern sections  early  in  Novembei'.  A  great 
fight  is  being  made  by  the  Florida  Citrus 
Exchange  in  an  effort  to  keep  shippers 
from  sending  out  green  fruit  artificially 
cured. 

At  the  Eastern  auctions  prices  are  very 
good,  and  demand  active.  At  New  York 
on  Monday.  Oct.  16,  Valencia  oranges 
brought  from  $3.80  to  $5.60  per  box,  and 
lemons  sold  for  $6.10  and  $t3.85  per  box. 
At  Boston  the  same  oranges  were  a  trifle 
higher  than  the  above  figures,  while  lem- 
ons were  a  little  lower.  At  Philadelphia 
oranges  averaged  from  $2.90  to  $5.10,  and 
lemons  brought  from  $3.50  to  $5.45  per 
box. 

In  the  local  market  citrus  fruits  seem 
to  be  attracting  a  little  more  attention 
of  late,  and  with  moderate  arrivals  the 
market  shows  some  firmness  all  around. 
The  inside  figure  on  both  Valencia  or- 
anges and  lemons  has  been  advanced,  and 
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seedless  grapefruit  has  been  selling  up 
to  $5. 

Valencias.  choice  to  fancy...?  4.00(g)  4.60 

Grapefruit    4.00@  5.00 

Limes    4.50®  5.00 

Lemons    2.00@  5.50 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

As  formerly  reported,  the  walnut  crop 
in  southern  California  was  well  cleaned 
up  at  opening  prices,  and  shipments  are 
now  being  forwarded  rapidly,  as  the  har- 
vest is  well  under  way.  Almonds  also 
are  moving  off  fairly  well,  though  there 
are  still  a  good  many  lots  in  growers' 
hands. 

Almonds,  1911  crop — 

Nonpareils    18  %c 

I  X  L   17^4c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   leVaC 

Drakes    14 %c 

Languedoc    14i/4c 

Hardshells   8    @  8%c 

Walnuts,  1911  crop: 

Softshell,  No.  1   14  c 

Hardshell,  No.  1   13 1/20 

No.  2  ^   11  0 

Budded    16i^c 

HONEY. 

The  local  market  is  quiet,  with  prices 
about  as  before.  The  crop  is  steadily  mov- 
ing East  from  producing  districts.  A 
local  packer  has  purchased  the  Kings 
county  pool  at  a  price  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  6c. 

Comb,  white   13    @15  c 

Extracted,  water  white   8    @  9  c 

Amber    7    @  7l^c 

Off  grades    5    @6  c 

BEESWAX. 

There  is  no  great  demand  at  present, 
though  some  wax  is  being  shipped  in 
from  the  country.  Prices  stand  as  be- 
fore. 

Light    28    (g)30  c 

Dark    23    @26  c 

HOPS. 

Some  sales  have  recently  been  closed  in 
northern  California  within  the  range 
quoted,  though  as  far  as  can  be  learned 
the  top  figure  has  not  been  paid  for  some 
time.  Sales  in  Washington  have  been 
made  at  35c  or  better,  but  growers  there 
are  holding  for  40  to  45c. 
1911  crop    35    @40  c 


Live  Stock. 

Heavy  hogs  are  quoted  a  fraction  high- 
er, but  there  is  no  strength  to  the  mar- 
ket, as  offerings  are  ample  for  all  cur- 
rent needs.  Other  lines  of  live  stock  are 
unchanged,  though  dressed  steers  are  a 
little  higher. 
Gross  weight: 

Steers:  No.  1    514©  5%c 

No.  2    5    @  514c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1   iM©  iVoC. 

No.  2   4    @  414c 

Bulls  and  Stags    2    @3  c 

Calves:   Light    GVa®  6%c 

Medium    6    @  6^^c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   6V>@  6%c 

150  to  250  lbs   "  6%c 

100  to  150  lbs   6%c 

Small  prime  wethers   4  c 

Large  prime  wethers   3%(g)  4  c 

Ewes    31/4®  31/20 

Lambs   4%c 

Steers    9  ©9140 

Cows    8    @  81/oC 

Heifers    8    @  byoC 

Veal,  large    9i/4@ll%c 

Mutton:  Wethers    8    @  8%c 

Ewes    714®  8  c 

Lambs    9ii@10y2C 

Hogs,  dressed    10    @11  c 

WOOL. 

A  sale  in  northern  California  has  been 
postponed  to  next  week.  Buyers  appear 
to  be  taking  little  interest,  and  report  a 
quiet  and  rather  easy  market,  values  be- 
ing largely  nominal. 
Spring  Clip — 

Choice  Southern,  Year's  sta- 

Northern,  year's  staple   14    @16  c 

pie    10  @12Vi.c 

7  months    8    @11  c 

Lambs,  spring    8    @10  c 

Fall  Clip   5    @10  c 

HIDES. 

Prices  are  steauily  maintained  at  the 
former  level,  though  the  demand  at  pres- 
ent is  light. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs. .  HMjC 

Medium    11  c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  lOiAc 
Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  IOV2C 
Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs. .  9iAc 

Kip    llM-.c 

Veal    16  c 


Calf    16  c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    171/2  ©ISyoC 

Dry  Bulls    151/2 c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   18  @l^VjC 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   I91/2C 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   23  @23y2C 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  0.85®  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. .  50®  75c 
Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos...      30®  50c 

Lambs    35®  50c 

HORSES. 

The  general  range  of  prices  remains 
about  as  before,  though  sales  for  the  past 
week  have  snown  a  little  more  firmness 
in  the  market.  This  is  partly  due  to  the 
fact  that  some  very  attractive  stock  is 
being  offered  at  present,  but  there  is 
also  a  little  more  demand  in  the  retail 
city  trade.  Little  difficulty  is  experienced 
in  selling  horses  of  desirable  type,  and 
buyers  show  more  interest  than  for  some 
time  past. 

Desirable  Drafters,  1700  lb.  up.$300@350 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   210@250 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   175@225 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs.  120®  175 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250...  125@150 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   110@125 

Old  Mares    90®115 

MULES. 

200  lbs  $240® 290 

100  lbs   200@225 

1000  lbs   165@190 

900  lbs   140@165 


$2.20;  Clairgeaus,  $2.80;  D'Comice  Pears, 
$2.65;  G.  Morceau  pears,  $1.55@2.35; 
Easter  Beure  pears,  $1.60. 


SPECIAL  DECIDUOUS  MARKET 


Sacramento,  Cal.,  Oct.  14,  1911. 
The  following  gives  the  number  of  cars 
of  deciduous  fruit  shipped  from  all  points 
in  California  for  the  week  (seven  days) 
ending  Friday  morning,  October  13,  1911, 
as  reported  by  the  California  Fruit  Dis- 
tributors: 

Peaches — 16  cars.  A  few  peaches  are 
still  offering,  but  the  quantity  is  incon- 
siderable, and  there  will  probably  be  no 
more  of  them  after  the  following  week. 

Pears — 50  cars.  Fall  and  winter  pears 
continue  to  go  forward  in  satisfactory 
volume.  There  are  not  many  cars  of  this 
fruit  now  left,  probably  not  more  than 
25  or  30. 

Grapes — 518%  cars.  Grape  movement 
continues  about  stationary,  and  probably 
will  remain  at  about  this  figure  during 
the  remainder  of  the  season.  It  is  re- 
ported that  there  are  not  many  Tokays 
left  in  the  Lodi  district,  but  there  are 
plentiful  supplies  yet  to  be  shipped  from 
the  American  river  and  from  other  sec- 
tions. Cornichons  are  going  forward  in 
increased  volume,  but  there  will  be  no 
large  supplies  until  after  Tokays  are  ex- 
hausted. Emperors  have  not  begun  to 
move  yet. 

Total  shipments  to  October  11  were 
10,396  cars,  compared  with  11,018  cars  tc 
the  same  date  last  year. 

The  Eastern  auctions  show  an  increased 
demand  for  California  fruits  and  ad- 
vanced prices.  On  Monday,  October  16, 
at  New  York,  the  following  prices  were 
received:  Beure  d'Anjou  pears,  boxes, 
$3.30@4;  Malaga  grapes,  $1.10®  1.35;  Ma- 
lagas and  Rose  Peru,  $1;  Calmyrna  figs, 
$1.65;  Tokay  grapes,  85c®$1.15;  Corni- 
chon  grapes,  $1.20®1.55;   Winter  Nellis, 


IRRIGATED  LANDS 


'M  to  40  acre  tracts  in  cheapest  and  best 
Irrlt^ated  district  in  tlie  West;  fine  alfalfa, 
frnit  and  vineyard  land,  $100  np  per  acre, 
>4  cash,  balance  easy  terms. 

Good  improved  land  in  alfalfa  or  bear- 
ing trees  from  $200  to  SSOO  per  acre;  easy 
terms. 

MODESTO  LAND  CO.. 

MASONIC  TEMPLE, 

Modesto,  Cal. 


640  ACRES 

Alfalfa  or  Fruit  Laiid 

At  Elmira,  Cal. 

For  Sale  as  a  whole  or  in  sub- 
divisions to  suit.  Fine  soil,  plenty 
of  water.  For  prices  and  particu- 
lars, write  owners 

WM.  R.  and  F.  L.  HAY, 
Elmira,  Cal. 


PUBLISHER'S  DtPARTMENT. 


THIS  IS  AN  ACTUAL  FACT. 
Last  week  we  received  a  little  booklet 
on  advertising  gotten  out  by  F.  B.  Cozzens 
of  Chicago,  who,  by  the  way,  is  the  owner 
of  an  orange  grove  at  Fair  Oaks,  Sacra- 
mento county,  California,  and  for  years 
a  subscriber  to  the  Pacific  Rur.'VL  Press. 
In  the  booklet  Mr.  Cozzens  tells  the  fol- 
lowing story  about  advertising: 

A  FRT'IT  grower's  TESTIMONY. 

"I  own  an  orange  grove  in  central  Cali- 
fornia and  I  subscribe  to  an  agricultural 
paper  called  the  'Pacific  Rural  Press', 
which  I  read  very  carefully  in  an  effort  to 
keep  up  to  date  in  agricultural  lines — 
with  more  or  less  success. 

"In  growing  oranges  we  use  considera- 
ble fertilizer.  As  I  was  reading  the  paper 
one  day  my  eye  caught  the  advertisement 
of  the  Mountain  Copper  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  San 
Francisco,  offering  high-grade  fertilizer 
for  sale.  As  I  had  had  some  difficulty 
in  getting  fertilizer  on  time  from  southern 
California,  I  opened  correspondence  with 
the  Mountain  Copper  Co.  In  doing  so  I 
made  no  mention  of  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press.  The  results  of  this  correspondence 
has  been  that  I  have  bought  nearly  $2000 
worth  of  fertilizer  from  the  Mountain  Cop- 
per Co.  in  the  past  three  years. 

"They  sent  a  representative  up  to  my 
place  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  whether 
I  was  buying  what  the  soil  needed;  this 
representative  succeeded  in  interesting  a 
number  of  other  growers  in  our  vicinity, 
and  the  Mountain  Copper  Co.  is  seling, 
I  believe,  not  less  than  $5000  worth  of 
fertilizer  annually  to  the  small  commu- 
nity in  ray  neighborhood. 

"The  advertisement  of  the  Mountain 
Copper  Co.,  Ltd.,  in  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  disappeared  from  its  columns  al- 
most immediately  after  I  noticed  it  and 
has  never  appeared  there  since. 

"I  have  no  doubt  that  when  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  advertising  man  called  on 
the  Mountain  Copper  Co.,  Ltd.,  to  ask 
them  to  keep  their  adertisement  running, 
he  was  informed  that  'they  had  never  re- 
ceived an  inquiry.'  " 

We  wish  to  thank  Mr.  Cozzens  for  send- 
ing us  a  copy  of  the  booklet,  and  also 
to  call  the  attention  of  our  subscribers 
to  the  point  so  plainly  made.  If  readers 
of  the  Pacific  Rurai,  Press  would  make 
it  a  rule,  when  writing  to  an  advertiser, 
to  say  where  they  saw  the  announcement, 
the  merchant  would  consider  it  a  favor 
and  we  would  be  greatly  benefited.  Such 
a  paper  as  the  Pacific  Rural  Press,  and 
practically  every  other  paper,  can  not  be 
maintained  from  subscription  receipts 
alone,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  many  ad- 
vertisements are  valuable  to  readers,  con- 
stituting a  public  market-place  or  clear- 
ing house.  To  be  mutually  beneficial,  the 
only  direct  way  is  to  mention  the  fact 
to  the  adertiser  that  you  read  his  an- 
nouncement and  want  further  particulars 
about  his  goods. 

If  our  readers  will  keep  this  in  mind 
and  do  it,  the  Rural  Press  will  gain 
thousands  of  dollars  in  advertising  re- 
ceipts. 


Another  new  book  of  interest  to  farm- 
ers has  just  reached  our  desk  from  Ginn 
&  Co.,  publishers,  of  New  York  and  San 
Francisco.  The  book  is  entitled  "Prin- 
ciples of  Rural  Economics"  and  treats  of 
a  phase  of  agriculture  which  has  as  yet 
been  little  exploited  in  text-book  litera- 
tuie.  Instead  of  explaining  to  the  farm- 
er how  to  grow  crops  and  make  his  farm 
pay,  the  author  takes  up  such  questions 
as  the  place  of  agriculture  in  national 
prosperity,  the  characteristics  of  rural 
life,  the  significance  of  rural  as  distin- 
guished from  urban  civilization.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  this  book  to  give  to  agri- 
cultural students  a  more  definite  idea  of 
their  place  in  the  economy  of  modern 
life,  and  to  others  a  knowledge  of  the 
dignity  and  honor  of  the  most  ancient 
and  honorable  of  all  occupations — that  of 
the  farmer.  The  book  contains  386  pages, 
is  bound  in  cloth,  and  sells  for  $1.30. 


A  lot  of  new  farm  books  have  been  re- 
ceived at  this  office.  See  advertisement  in 
another  column  for  list  and  prices. 


Off  Year  Crops  Pay 
The  Greatest  Profits 

The  surest  way  of  growing 
fruit  every  year  and  producing 
a  superior  quality  is  by  using 
an  independent  pumping  plant. 

This  insures  the  right  amount 
of  water  at  the  right  time,  and 
is  comparatively  inexpensive. 

The  extra  profit  on  one  off- 
year  crop  will  pay  for  your 
pumping  plant  several  times 
over. 

DOW  PUMPS 

because  of  moderate  first  cost, 
simple  design,  and  low  operat- 
ing costs,  are  exceptionally  well 
suited  for  independent  pumping 
plants.  Talk  it  over  with  our 
engineers.  Their  advice  may  be 
helpful. 

AGRICULTURAL  PUMPS 

is  chuck  full  of  practical  infor- 
mation. Your  name  and  address 
brings  one. 

DOW  PUMPING  ENGINE  CO. 

412  Sheldon  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 
233  S.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles 

For  economical  deep  well 
pumping  investigate  the 

DOW  NON-PULSATING  PUMP 


f OR  AU 

Standard 
Staples  and 
Standard 
Tools 

The  one  post  / 
for  all  / 
purposes  / 
Catalog  II       4  - 


POSTS 

fENCINfi 

American 
Steel  Post 
Company 


violet  and  Santa 

Fe  Ave. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


Bend  for  Kataln  MMhlnery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 


FRESNO.  CALIFORNIA. 
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MT.  DIABLO  CEMENT 

best  for  foundations,  dairy  floors,  fruit  dryer  floors,  etc.,  etc. 

SANTA  CRUZ  LIME 


best  for  bricklaying:  and  plastering:. 


MT.  DIABLO  O  LIME 


best  for  spraying:  and  whitewashing:. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  AND  PRICES  ON  ALL  BUILDING  MATERIAL. 

HENRY  COWELL  LIME  &  CEMENT  COMPANY 

9  MAIN  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Benicia  Angle  Steel 
Spike-Tooth  Harrow 

A  California  Product 
For  the  Pacific  Coast  Farmer 


The  Benicia  Angle  Steel  Harrow 

Is  the  strongest  and  most  satisfactory  Harrow 
ever  offered  the  Farming  Public. 


Design  Right 

Principle  Right 

Construction  Right 

Prices  Right 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  AND  PRICES 


We  Manufacture  Farm  Implements  Adapted  to  Meet 
All  Pacific  Coast  Conditions. 


BENICIA  IRON  WORKS.  Benicia.  Cal. 


MAIN  OFFICE  AND  FACTORY 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  Improvements,  same 
being  fully  explained  in  our  Bulletin  K-IO,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


nnCH  PtIENT  WATER  BlUtNCED  VE8TIML  PliMP 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

The  pump  can  be  seen  lu  operation 
at  OUT  place  of  business. 


KROGH  IVIAIMUKACXURINfG  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Irrigation 


Problems 

'riif  iMtntlnunI  vlruninK-out  of  Mrrily  dltohes  li 
ImiI  one  of  the  dlHUKm-uliIe  nnd  expenHlve  feature* 
<>■'  old-Mt>le  IrriKiition  MediodN. 

Why  Y^iiHte  time  anil  iiiouey  iu  thiM  Muy,  or  iu 
coMtly  experiiiieiitlnKi  n  hen  the  experienee  and  ad- 
>  i<'»-  of  IrrlKallon  KxpertM  iH  youm  for  the  aMklnin;. 

The  "K.  T.  SYSTKM"  «III  solve  thiM.  and  all  your 
Irriuiitlon  ProbleinH.  .lunt  aMk  fi>r  the  Utta  Edition 
of  our  liroivn  Boole  (free). 

THE  KELLAR-THOMASON  MFG.  COMPANY 

1234  EAST  28Ul  ST..  LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 


GIVE  THE 
POMONA  PATENT 
PRESSURE  GATE 
A  TRIAL. 

No  rubber  or  wooden  tmctug 
to  rot  or  near  out.  Abiio- 
lutely  water  tiKht  when 
cloned.  LoelklnR  mechaninm  la 
protected  aKHtuHt  runt  or  cloK- 
kIdk  with  Hand  or  dirt.  Sim- 
ple in  cuuMtruetlon,  Cheap  §■ 
price  and  as  durable  aa  aolid 
iron. 

THE  LOCKING  DEVICE 
Is  the  ainiplcMt  made,  merely 
a  taperlun;  acretv  with  aplit 
taperlnK  nut  aoeket.  It  locka 
the  cover  In  any  deatred  poai- 
tion  or  locka  the  facea,  niak- 
lug  an  ABSOLLTELY  WATEH 
TIGHT  JOINT. 

TWO  FOOT  HANDLE  FUR- 
NISHED  WITH  EVERY 
PRESSURE  GATE  FREE. 

ALSO  A  FULL  LINE  OF 
CIRCULAR  VALVES  FOR  OR- 
CHARD AND  ALFALFA  IR- 
RIGATION CARRIED  IN 
STOCK. 

Write  for  deacrlptlve  clrco- 
lar  and  price  ilat. 


^  = 

X    POMONA  MFG.  CO. 

POMONA.  CAL. 


Superior  Grain  Drills 

Plain  and  Fertilizing 

The  l)e.st  equipped  drill  oflfered  today. 
Sold  by  u.s  for  years.  Let  us  tell  you 
about  it  or  ask  your  dealer  to  order  one. 

WE  H.  C  SHAW  CO.,  Stockton,  Cal. 
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Forty-first  Year. 


Pros  and  Cons  of  Pear  Production. 

Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  D.  J.  WHITNEY. 

Few  fruit  trees  are  more  in  demand  this  year  than  pears,  especially 
Bartletts.  Bartlett  pears,  like  apples,  can  thrive  in  many  climates  and 
under  many  conditions,  but  California  and  Oregon  outclass  all  other 
States  in  the  quality  of  the  fruit  grown  and  the  amount  produced  per 
acre,  so  that  there  is  little  competition  in  this  fruit  from  other  parts  of 
the  country.  Some  pears  are  grown  in  practically  every  deciduous  fruit 
section  of  the  State,  but  the  main 
pear  growing  sections  in  the  or- 
der of  their  importance  are  th«' 
Sacramento  river,  the  bay  coun- 
ties, and  the  northern  coast 
counties.  Of  these  districts  the 
Sacramento  river  produces  the 
most  and  the  highest  priced  fruit 
at  present.  The  bay  county 
pears  usually  bring  a  little  lower 
price  in  competition  with  these. 
The  northern  Coast  range  coun- 
ties produce  a  very  high  grade 
pear,  but  the  small  amount 
grown  so  far  and  the  difficulty 
of  getting  it  to  the  market  pre- 
vents as  much  profit  as  may  be 
expected  in  future  years. 

Cost  of  Production. — The  pric 
of  stock  for  planting  has  risen 
this  year  with  the  demand  to  be 
$30  per  hundred,  against  $25  in 
other  years.  As  pears  are  usu- 
ally planted  about  100  to  the 
acre,  the  initial  expense  is  rather 
greater  than  with  most  decidu- 
ous fruits.  While  other  crops 
can  be  raised  between  the  rows 
until  the  trees  come  into  bear- 
ing, the  grower  has  to  wait  four 
or  five  years  before  the  trees 
themselves  begin  to  pay  ex- 
penses. 

Aside  from  this,  the  greatest 
cost  in  the  future  will  be  spray- 
ing for  thrips,  which  will  cost  at 
least  $12  or  $14  per  acre,  and  is 
essential  if  a  crop  is  to  be  ex- 
pected. The  cost  of  pruninij: 
after  the  trees  have  begun  to 
bear  well  is  comparatively  little 

in  comparison  with  most  other  fruits,  and  the  trees  are  so  hardy  and  so 
little  subject  to  disease  or  insect  pests,  except  the  blight  and  thrips,  that 
ohter  expenses  are  nominal. 

The  cost  of  picking  is  also  less  than  with  almost  every  other  fruit, 
owing  to  the  size  of  the  pears  and  average  small  size  of  the  tree.  With 
a  good  average  crop  picking  is  but  $4  and  $5  per  ton,  and  from  five  to 
ten  tons  can  be  expected  per  acre. 

Pew  other  fruits  bear  so  consistently  from  one  year  to  another  or  are 
affected  less  as  far  as  the  crop  is  concerned  by  weather  conditions.  This 
prevents  the  market  from  being  flooded  one  year  and  bare  the  next,  pre- 
vents excessive  variation  in  price  and  insures  a  more  steady  income  than 
from  most  crops.  That  is,  provided  that  thrips  are  controlled.  If  they 
are  not  kept  down,  there  will  probably  be  no  crop  at  all. 


Well-Shaped  Young  Pear  Tree  ^eedl^g  the  Winter  Pruning. 


of 


Selling  the  Fruit. — In  disposing  of  his  crop  three  ways  are  open  to  the 
grower.  Most  of  the  best  pears  are  either  sent  East  or  to  the  local  mar- 
kets for  direct  consumption,  and  this  generally  pays  best.  Other  good 
pears  and  most  of  the  culls  go  to  the  canner.  Windfalls  and  the  rest  of 
the  culls  are  dried. 

The  returns  from  pears  vary  largely  with  the  time  of  ripening,  as  can 
be  seen  from  the  prices  in  the  San  Francisco  market  during  recent  years. 
In  the  opening  week  of  the  market,  which  is  generally  the  first  or  second 
week  of  July,  the  price  per  box  in  1908  was  $1.25 ;  in  1909,  $1.20  to 
$].85;  in  1910,  the  same,  and  this  year,  $2  to  $3.    The  cheapest  part  of 

the  season  is  during  August, 
when  in  1908  prices  remained  at 
30  and  50  cents  per  box  to  90 
cents.  In  1909  the  price  was 
from  $1  to  $1.25,  in  1910  from 
$1.10  up  to  $1.50  and  $1.60,  while 
this  year  50  cents  to  $1.25  and 
$1.50  was  the  price  diiring  most 
of  the  month.  In  each  of  thv 
four  years  the  second  week  in 
September  saw  a  rise  to  $1.25 
up,  while  the  end  of  the  season 
usually  sees  choice  pears  selling 
at  $1.50  or  $2  and  up.  Thus 
pears  riponincr  in  .\ugust  can  bo 
seen  to  be  of  the  least  value  as 
a  rule  for  shipping  purposes, 
while  September  is  a  better 
month,  and  the  latest  ripening 
pears  are  best  of  all. 

One  of  the  most  serious  diffi- 
culties that  is  being  found  at 
present  is  where  Orientals  are 
handling  and  packing  the  crop, 
and  no  small  part  of  the  loss  to 
pear  shippers  this  year  is  at- 
tributed to  the  fact  that  a  close 
enough  watch  could  not  be  kept 
upon  the  packer,  who  insisted 
upon  putting  in  scabby  and 
otherwise  inferior  pears.  This 
may  be  remedied  in  the  future, 
although  a  detriment  to  the 
^ii'ower  now. 

Canning  and  Drying. — As  a 
caiuiing  fruit  pears  rank  high, 
and  canners  claim  that  all  that 
can  be  produced  here  can  be 
well  taken  care  of.  There  is 
competition  from  the  East  and 
fi'oiu  Texas,  but  the  California 
uality  aud  can  be  .sold  at  a  higher 


superiof  (( 


and  Oregon  pears  are 
figure. 

The  prices  paid  by  the  canners  this  year  can  probably  not  be  expected 
again  unless  under  exceptional  conditions,  and  $40  per  ton  would  be 
about  the  top  price  in  the  best  of  seasons.  At  present  canners  state  that 
they  would  be  willing  to  contract  for  choice  pears  at  about  $5  less  than 
this  figure.  Choice  canning  pears  nuist  be  over  21/4  inches  in  diameter 
and  60  per  cent  of  them  over  2I/I2  inches. 

Second  grade  pears  are  worth  about  half  or  two-thirds  as  much  as  the 
choice  fruit.  They  must  be  over  2  inches  in  diameter,  but  may  be  mis- 
shapen, bruised  or  hurt  by  scab.  It  is  seldom  that  at  least  .$20  per  ton 
cannot  be  obtained  for  them,  as  pears  are  usually  dried  when  $18  or 

{Continued  on  Page  sr>o.) 
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California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Kukal  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  M.,  Oct.  1",  1911 : 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

EJureka  

.38 

1.63 

2.67 

72 

46 

Red  Bluff  

00 

1.26 

1.55 

90 

46 

00 

.20 

.86 

86 

46 

San  Francisco .. 

00 

.28 

.86 

87 

52 

San  Jose  

00 

.31 

.81 

«0 

40 

Fresno  

00 

.10 

.62 

90 

46 
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The  Week. 


Wo  ahvay.s  like  to  take  a  look  at  southern  Cali- 
fornia iu  the  autumn  after  the  citrus  shipping 
season  has  made  its  record  and  before  the  tiock 
of  Eastern  winter-fliers  occupy  all  the  perches  in 
the  delightful  winter  resorts.  We  enjoj'  the  ex- 
pansive summery  smile  of  the  hotel  clerk  which 
.says,  "you  can  have  a  wlioie  floor  if  you  wish"; 
it  is  so  much  more  encouraging  than  liis  winter 
pinch  of  features  which  says,  "we  may  find  you  an 
inside  room  with  a  window  in  the  elevator  shaft, 
because  you  are  an  old  patrou  of  the  house."  We 
enjoy  seeing  people  who  are  breathing  a  little 
after  pu.shing  out  45,000  carhjads  of  citrus  fruits 
and  before  they  start  upon  the  greater  records  of 
the  following  season.  We  are  glaid  to  .see  also 
that  in  the  development  of  the  country,  there  is. 
outside  of  the  tourist  hotels,  not  so  great  a  con- 
trast between  the  summer  and  winter  population 
asf  there  used  to  be.  p]vidently  the  south  is  in- 
creasing its  census  of  permanent  residents  and 
producing  activity  is  greater  than  purveying. 
Tliis  is  discernible  in  the  towns  and  is  even  more 
clear  in  the  country  where  the  rural  residences 
are  mnltii)lyiiig  and  where  small  tracts  in  inten- 
sive culture  show  the  increasing  luimbers  of  small 
fanners.  These  are  appearing  not  only  in  the  well 
known  coast  valleys  but  in  the  more  remote  parts 
where  pumps  and  wells  are  giving  to  each  owner 
his  own  irrigation  system.  In  fact  everything 
we  saw  during  a  hasty  run  through  many  parts 
o^"  the  south  was  indicative  of  interest,  confidence 
and  activity  ins])ired  thereby.  It  is  a  good  time 
to  go  .south  if  one  desires  to  see  the  south  herself 
at  work  upon  her  own  affairs,  because  one  is  not 
so  apt  to  get  resident  and  visiting  millionaires 
confused  as  he  will  ])e  later  in  the  year.  Besides, 
one  can  enjoy  the  south  now  at  a  little  lower  cost 
of  living — but  that  may  not  be  much  of  a  consid- 
eration now  that  our  farmers  are  as  rich  as  com- 
mon report  makes  them. 


Re-Investments  by  Southern  Sellers. 

We  were  interested  to  see  again  the  nnirpie 
activity  of  southern  land-traffic  people  after  a 
long  run  of  months  in  less  explosive  atmosphere 
of  central  California.  It  was  the  dull  season  for 
big  deals  to  Eastern  millionaires,  it  is  true,  but 
the  dealers  manage  to  keep  their  sight  good  by 
ct.nstant  pursuit  of  smaller  game  which  tlie  one- 


way cut-rate  movement  brings  within  range.  We 
were  really  suri)rised  to  see  so  much  Castle  Gar- 
den sass  at  southern  transfer  jmints — so  manj' 
bundles  of  babies  in  the  places  of  walking  sticks 
and  umbrellas.  These  newcomers  are,  however, 
nut  even  pawns  in  the  southern  California  game; 
they  are  not  even  burnt  matches  in  the  ash-tray. 
As  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  the  chief  real  es- 
tate transactions  seem  to  be  sales  to  Californians 
who  still  have  thirst  for  land  in  spite  of  the 
scratches  they  lately  received  from  eucalyptus  wild 
cats.  In  fact  this  experience  has  taught  lessons 
worth  more  than  they  cost.  So  far  as  we  could 
judge,  there  is  now  more  traffic  in  good  land  and 
less  in  dreams.  A  very  large  part  of  the  trade 
is  in  land  in  the  several  citrus  districts  north  of 
Tehachipi  and  in  northern  valley  lands  generally 
to  those  who  have  sold  improved  southern  fruit 
properties  at  high  prices  to  Eastern  investors, 
or  have  saved  a  lot  of  money  from  the  products 
of  such  properties.  These  people  are  ready  in- 
vestors in  the  good  land  and  abundaht  water  of 
the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  valleys.  We 
were  told  by  one  young  man,  who  was  disporting 
.such  goods  in  the  smaller  towns  of  the  southern 
citrus  disti'ict,  that  he  had  disposed  of  three  hun- 
di-ed  thousand  dollars  worth  of  land  iu  parcels  of 
various  sizes  in  one  Tulare  county  enterprise, 
with  Avhich  he  is  connected,  to  southern  Cali- 
fornia citrus  and  walnut  growers.  We  are  glad 
to  see  this  new  land  going  to  Californians  with 
money  for  re-investment,  for  tliey  know  liow  to 
hundle  the  land  and  to  hasten  the  unearned  incre- 
ment thereof,  which  is  usually  worth  all  it  costs 
to  the  investing  tenderfoot.  These  old,  successful 
Californians  make  few  mistakes  and  they  cause 
a  development  enterprise  to  go  ahead  without 
halting.  The  pure  tenderfoot  is  an  interesting 
bird,  but  at  first  he  is  just  as  apt  to  claw  as  to 
sing.  Then  this  process  of  re-investment  in  new 
lands  by  Californians  saves  our  State  from  pro- 
vincialism, for  which  it  is  plenty  large  enough. 
It  stirs  up  the  people  and  makes  for  harmony  and 
homogeneity.  It  gives  all  parts  of  the  State  bet- 
ter under.standing  of  each  other  and  will  unite 
them  all  in  support  of  great  State  institutions, 
which  to  duplicate  is  to  degrade.  It  will  cause  a 
proposition  for  State  division  to  raise  a  laugh — - 
just  as  Los  Angeles  did  two  years  ago  when  it 
cried  for  State  division  becau.se  the  State  Board 
Of  Equalization  ordered  it  to  pay  its  share  of  the 
State  taxes.  No  part  of  California  is  so  great 
and  good  as  the  whole.  It  is  more  fun  to  be  the 
tail  than  not  to  run  with  the  dog  at  all.  We  are 
glad  the  Los  Angeles  real  estate  people  are 
making  so  much  money  selling  northern  Cali- 
fonia  lands.  They  know  a  good  thing  when  they 
sell  it. 


Fundamentals  in  the  Imperial  Valley. 

We  were  i)leased  to  see  so  many  indications  of 
firmly  established  prosperity  in  the  Imperial  val- 
ley, during  a  visit  to  the  far  southeast  which  we 
made  last  week.  The  towns  are  growing,  the 
farms  nuiltiplying.  the  trains  running  full  of  local 
travel,  the  people  talking  of  their  satisfaction 
and  other  very  obvious  marks  of  progress  are  dis- 
cernible. A  closer  agrieultural  view  gives  recog- 
tion  of  striking  results  in  several  lines  of  produc- 
tion which  su.stain  good  relations  to  each  other 
and  to  the  np-keep  of  the  land  and  may  therefore 
be  regarded  as  fundaments,  the  profit  of  which 
will  give  plenty  of  capital  for  the  extension  of 
many  specialties  which  sliould  be  tried  out  agri- 
culturally and  commercially.  Alfalfa  growing  is 
still  the  ba.sic  line  of  the  valley  agriculture.  There 
is  still  large  feeding  of  beef  cattle — both  those 
locally  bred  and  stop-over  steers  from  Arizona 
and  New  Mexican  ranges,  which  are  lield  there 


for  a  time  to  put  on  weight  and  form  upon  the 
rich  valley  pasturage,  and  to  some  extent  also, 
we  presume,  with  the  barley  and  sorghum  grain 
which  is  produced  in  almost  phenomenal  crops  as 
comi)ared  with  those  of  the  older  farming  lands 
of  the  State.  There  has  also  been  realized  since 
our  last  visit  a  large  increase  of  the  butter  pro- 
duct by  old  and  new  creamery  establishments 
M-ith  the  fullest  equipments  in  manufacture  and 
refrigeration.  The  pork  product  is  also  expand- 
ing profitably.  All  these  items  of  progress  are 
greater  utilization  of  what  have  been  recognized 
from  the  first  as  adaptations  of  the  valley  and 
that  they  have  increased  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  alfalfa  product  is  nearly  all  marketed  in  higher 
priced  forms  rather  than  as  hay,  is  a  matter  of 
nuieh  economic  moment.  One  of  the  newer  things 
is  the  extension  of  interest  in  the  cotton  product, 
which  is  greater  than  we  have  been  able  to  re- 
alize from  printed  reports.  "We  have  never  re- 
alized before  the  contrast  between  the  cropping- 
weight  of  sorghum  grown  for  grain  as  compared 
with  sorghum  grain  crops  in  the  San  Joaquin 
and  Sacramento  valleys.  The  "Dwarf  :\Iilo"  is 
now  the  most  popular  sorghum,  and  it  certainly 
puts  a  solid  brown  carpet  of  heads  over  the  field 
which  we  have  never  seen  equaled  elsewhere.  Its 
shortness  of  stalk,  abundance  of  leaves  and 
weight  of  heads  seem  surely  to  put  it  at  the  head 
of  its  cla.ss.  We  were  interested  to  see  that  a 
thoroughly  rational  rotation  is  being  much 
tliought  of.  viz.:  the  running  of  land  three  or  four 
yviivfi  to  alfalfa,  then  plowing  under  for  cotton, 
Milo  or  other  field  crops— probably  several  which 
are  not  yet  much  thought  of.  Under  local  condi- 
tions there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  difficulty 
about  getting  the  alfalfa  under  and  keeping  it 
there.  The  .soil  is  usually  silty  loam  of  very  great 
depth.  Tht're  is  very  great  variety  in  intrusions 
of  fine  and  course  streaks  and  hard  pan  and 
alkali  scattered  around,  but  the  usual  depth  of 
the  soil  and  the  vast  stretches  of  flat  land  make 
the  situation  ideal  for  such  deep  plowing  as  can 
be  clu-aply  done  on  a  large  .scale  by  tractors  and 
their  great  plows.  It  looks  to  us  as  though  the 
heavy  work  of  the  valley  would  soon  be  largely 
done  with  the.se  capacious  appliances — owned  by 
large  ranchers  and  liired  for  custom  service  by 
owners  of  smaller  tract.s — and  these  things,  we 
believe,  make  for  good  farming  under  local  con- 
ditions mo.st  notable.  It  might  seem  to  some 
extravagant  to  plow  down  a  three  or  four  year 
old  good  stand  of  alfalfa,  but  the  crops  upon  an 
alfalfa  sward  are  so  good  and  it  is  so  easy  to  get 
alfalfa  to  start  full  from  the  .seed  that  the  Im- 
perial farmers  think  covering  down  alfalfa  a  less 
sacrifice  than  it  is  apt  to  be  held  in  other  regions. 
If'  a  small  farmer  can  get  a  good  breaking  with  a 
traef(u-  once  in  a  while,  he  can  do  the  intermedi- 
ate cropping  with  his  own  teams — in  fact  it  is  so 
easy  that  it  is  a  temptation  to  slackness,  for  we 
saw  both  cotton  and  sorghum  volunteering  in  a 
way  to  diseoncerf  a  lazy  man  surely.  Now  ob- 
viously the  plowing  under  of  alfalfa  makes  for 
aeration,  nitrogenating,  also  the  deep  penetration 
of  moisture  and  soil  fertility,  which  involves  all 
the  mo.st  recent  science  of  the  subject.  It  there- 
fore underlies  a  heavy  production  of  cotton, 
grains,  root  crops  and  other  good  things  in  field 
rotation — and  all  these  things  are  surpassing  or- 
dinary standards  of  acre  production.  Upon  such 
a  basis  as  this,  expansion  in  early  fruits  and  vege- 
tables and  other  high-cost-of-production-and-dis- 
tribution  specialties  can  be  projected  as  fast  as  j 
market  demands  make  them  ])rofitable.  For  » 
these  reasons  it  seems  to  us  that  the  Imperial 
vf.lley  is  sound  in  its  fundamentals.  AVhat  it  can 
do  to  advantage  beyond  will  be  demonstrated  by 
tbe  experience  of  the  most  progressive  farmers 
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aided  by  the  systematic  local  research  provided 
for  by  the  last  legislature  in  the  establishment 
or  a  branch  of  the  University  of  California  Ex- 
periment Station  near  Meloland,  a  centrally  situ- 
ated point  betvv^een  El  Centro  and  Holtville.  Land 
for  the  station  has  been  donated  by  the  county 
board  of  supervisors,  with  contributions  from 
public-spirited  citizens  of  the  county. 


A  Peanut  Paean. 

We  were  shocked  on  arriving  in  Los  Angeles 
the  other  day  by  the  announcement  that  the  Park 
('ommission  has  ordered  that  extra  sacks  be  given 
with  bags  of  peanuts  sold  in  parks  and  that  shells 
be  put  in  these  sacks  and  be  carried  to  waste  cans 
so  as  not  to  litter  walks  and  lawns.  Our  first 
sad  wonder  at  this  latest  outbreak  of  municipal 
tyranny  was  whether  any  of  his  vested  rights 
would  remain  to  the  American  boy  in  this  age  of 
civic  sanitation  and  neatness.  Pursued  in  the 
East  by  maternal  mandate  not  to  whittle  on  the 
front  piazza,  nor  to  make  mud  pies  on  the  back 
steps,  nor  to  let  his  muddy  dog  foot-print  the 
fi'eshly  scrubbed  kitchen  floor,  he  has  been  forced 
to  seek  grime  and  gladness  in  the  swimming  hole 
or  the  wood  lot.  In  these  recourses  the  country 
boy  has  been  blessed  with  opportunities  beyond 
the  reach  of  his  city  cousin,  to  whom  about  the 
only  chance  to  make  a  muss  was  to  possess  a  bag 
01  peanuts,  install  himself  on  a  carved-stone  bench 
in  the  park  and  surround  himself  with  an  aureolo 
of  shells,  the  crisp  crunching  of  which,  beneath 
the  feet  of  passers  by,  was  comforting  music  to 
his  enslaved  soul.  And  now  he  must  carefully 
draw  a  peanut  from  one  bag  and  impatiently  push 
the  discarded  shells  into  another — crushing  his 
bold,  free  spirit  down  to  the  conventionality  of 
his  trim  little  sister  as  she  threads  beads  accord- 
ing to  the  tradition  of  her  sex.  Will  the  boy  sub- 
mit to  this  thralldom?  He  will  not.  He  will 
scorn  the  park  and  its  school-like  proscriptions. 
He  will  take  his  bag  of  peanuts  to  the  house  top, 
and,  finding  sympathetic  encouragement  in  the 
soot-shooting  chimneys,  will  throw  his  trash  to 
the  four  winds  of  heaven — shouting  meantime  de- 
fiance to  the  authorities  and  comfort  to  his  turbu- 
lent soul:  "I  will  be  free." 

lint  lest  this  declaration  of  ours  for  the  boy  be 
declared  by  the  hard-headed  reader  to  be  mere 
sentiment,  and  bad  sentiment  at  that,  we  haste 
to  point  out  that  this  regulation  by  the  Los  An- 
geles Park  Commission  has  most  menacing  in- 
dustrial relation.  We  call  the  attention  of  the 
new  Court  of  Commerce  at  Washington  that  it  is 
clearly  "in  restraint  of  trade."  To  curb  the 
boy's  appetite  for  peanuts  is  to  endanger  one  of 
the  most  fruitful  lines  of  dago  trade.  To  wreck 
the  peanut  distributors  is  to  cru.^h  the  demand 
on  the  face  of  California  peanut  growers.  Of 
what  use  will  it  be  for  us  to  summon  our  most 
eloquent  exhortations  in  behalf  of  the  "triple- 
jointed,  hump-backed  California  peanut  and  to 
point  out  the  fine,  moist  California  loams  which 
can  alone  produce  them?  Why  should  we  longer 
try  to  arouse  patriotic,  producing  fervor  in  the 
hope  of  rolling  back  upon  the  Orient  the  half- 
million  dollars'  worth  of  inferior  Japanese  pea- 
nuts which  are  now  sold  upon  th's  coast?  Shall 
Ave  have  no  regard  for  our  "business  interests" 
in  the  passionate  pursuit  of  reforms?  Certainly 
not :  we  stand  pat  on  the  California  peanut  in- 
terest and  say:  "thus  far  and  no  farther!"  We 
scorn  the  suggestion  that  the  peanut  shelling  ma- 
chine will  settle  the  problem.  A  bag  of  naked 
salted  peanuts  is  a  murderous  device:  the  boy 
will  swallow  them  in  masses  with  the  chance  of 
ma.stication  and  salivation  which  the  contempla- 
tive crushing  of  single  nuts  invites.  To  swallow 
handfuls  of  salted  peanuts  will  take  the  .jump  out 


of  a  boy  just  as  the  shot  did  for  the  "jumping 
frog  of.  Calaveras. "  It  will  make  him  as  salt 
inside  as  a  pork  barrel  and  will  create  a  thirst 
which  no  fiddling  sanitary  faucet  can  satisfy.  It 
will  cause  him  to  plunge  his  head  into  the  horse- 
trough  where  glanders  watches  for  its  prey.  Shall 
we  save  the  litter  of  the  shells  and  lose  the  boy? 
A  thousand  times,  no.  We  stand  for  the  peanut 
pure  and  undefiled.  We  are  ready  to  give  our 
lives  for  the  peanut  of  our  grandfathers — only 
wondering  how  those  respected  old  parties  escaped 
doing  it  themselves. 

The  Horticultural  Commissioner. 

And  now  the  great  political  plum,  the  horticul- 
tural commissionership,  which  Governor  Johnson 
has  had  so  much  trouble  to  shave  down,  has  fallen 
into  the  open  hands  of  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook  of  Po- 
mona College,  Los  Angeles  county.  Candidates 
fi'om  the  upper  part  of  the  State  have  to  console 
themselves  with  the  assurance  that  the  office  has 
been  predestined  for  southern  California,  and  we 
presume  Prof.  Cook's  support  in  that  part  of  the 
State  was  considerably  weightier  than  that  of 
any  other  aspirant.  But  Prof.  Cook  was  a  central 
Californian  before  he  was  any  other  kind  and  was 
a  resident  of  Sacramento  county  before  any  of 
his  competitors  for  the  office  were  born.  He 
should  therefore  not  be  considered  a  southern 
Californian,  except  for  present  political  i)urposes, 
and  his  appointment  will  bring  him  back  to  the 
county  where  he  did  his  share  of  the  pioneering 
educational  work  acceptably.  Prof.  Cook  has 
always  been  a  teacher  and  has  the  art  of  it  both 
for  youngsters  and  adults  developed  to  the  last 
degree.  Some  of  his  pupils  are  now  doing  ex- 
ceptionally fine  county  horticultural  work,  and 
he  will  be  likely  to  hold  to  high  standards  in  the 
equipment  of  other  counties — a  matter  with  which 
under  the  new  law  the  State  Commissioner  has 
much  to  do.  Prof.  Cook  has  fuller  knowledge  of 
pests,  both  scientific  and  practical,  than  anyone 
who  has  held  the  office  since  its  creation,  and  he 
certainly  has  a  fine  field  to  put  his  knowledge  to 
good  use  by  improving  machinery  for  pest  exclu- 
sion and  reduction  which  is  possible  under  the 
new  laws  and  ordinances  thereunto  provided. 
This  is  the  distinguished  field  of  the  horticultural 
commissioner,  and  if  Prof.  Cook  can  keep  his  as- 
sistants fighting  pests  instead  of  fighting  him  and 
each  other  he  will  do  the  State  a  'great  service. 
In  this  work  we  believe  he  will  have  the  support 
of  the  fruit  growers  in  all  parts  of  the  State. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Potatoes  After  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor :  I  have  been  a  successful  potato 
grower  in  Ohio.  I  have  made  some  attempts  at 
growing  them  here,  on  irrigated  sandy  loam  so'l. 
This  is  of  the  best  alfalfa  soil  and  is  now  in  its 
fourth  year  of  productiveness  in  that  crop.  I 
would  like  to  grow  potatoes  in  a  small  way  and 
would  be  pleased  to  have  you  suggest  the  prepara- 
tion of  soil,  the  variety,  and  where  seed  can  be 
obtained. — A.  H.  Gaberel,  Hughson. 

Proceed  just  as  you  would  at  the  East  in  get- 
ting potatoes  upon  a  red  clover  sod.  Turn  under 
the  alfalfa  deeply  now  if  the  soil  will  work  well, 
and  roll  your  sandy  soil.  You  must  use  a  sharp 
plow  to  cut  and  cover  well.  If  there  is  moisture 
enough  the  alfalfa  ought  to  be  decayed  by  Febru- 
ary when  you  could  plant  potatoes  safely,  prob- 
ably, unless  your  situation  is  very  frosty.  If  you 
plant  early  you  ought  to  get  the  crop  through 
without  irrigation  if  you  cultiavte  well  and  keep 
the  land  flat.  Early  Rose  ought  to  serve  your 
purpose,  and  you  can  get  the  seed  at  any  country 
store.  For  a  later  crop  plant  Burbanks.  It  is 
wise  to  try  a  small  patch  at  first,  as  you  propose. 


There  are  some  things  you  can  only  learn  by  t 
perience. 

The  Use  of  Gypsum. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  intending  to  fertilize  my 
alfalfa.  Should  like  to  know  about  using  gypsum. 
Have  heard  it  stimulates  the  growth  temporarily 
but  in  three  or  four  years  hurts  the  land.  I  have 
heavy  land. — Grower,  Merced. 

We  have  often  stated  the  function  of  gypsum, 
which  is  (a)  to  supply  lime  when  the  soil  lacks 
it,  (b)  to  make  a  heavy  soil  more  mellow,  and  (c) 
to  act  upon  other  soil  substances  to  render  them 
more  available  for  plant  food.  These  are  some 
of  the  soil  aspects  of  gypsum ;  it  may  have  plant 
aspects  also.  It  is  too  much  to  say  that  gypsum 
hurts  the  land  :  it  does,  however,  help  the  plant 
to  more  quickly  exhaust  its  fertility,  and  in  this 
respect  is  not  like  the  direct  plant  foods  which 
comprise  the  true  fertilizers — one  of  which  gyp- 
sum is  not.  It  might  be  best  for  your  pocketbook 
and  for  the  mechanical  condition  of  the  soil  to 
use  it,  but  do  not  think  that  it  is  maintaining  the 
fertility  of  the  land  (a  service  which  we  expect 
from  the  true  fertilizers)  except  as  it  may  supply 
a  possible  deficiency  of  lime. 

Do  Not  Plant  Almonds  in  Place. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  30  acres  wh^eh  I  intend 
to  plant  to  almonds  and  peaches,  and  I  thought 
o'i  planting  the  sprouted  nuts  and  pits  where  I 
wanted  my  trees,  and  budding  the  same  there 
in  orchard  form.  As  one  or  two  years'  use  of 
the  land  is  not  considered,  what  is  your  advice? 
My  idea  is  to  plant  in  orchard  at  start  so  as  not 
to  disturb  roots,  as  when  grown  in  nursery  and 
transplanted  in  orchard.  Would  it  not  progress 
as  rapidly?  Would  you  advise  budding  peaches 
on  almond  root ;  if  not,  why  ?  My  idea  is  it  would 
give  a  longer-lived  tree.— Subscriber,  Yuba  City. 

We  Avould  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  If  we  de- 
cided it  better  to  grow  trees  than  to  buy  them,  we 
would  grow  and  bud  the  seedlings  in  nursery  and 
not  in  the  field.  Field  budding  is  open  to  all  kind 
of  injuries  and  growth  from  it,  when  saved  from 
cultivation  and  all  kinds  of  intruders  is  irregular 
and  uncertain.  As  for  starting  the  roots  from  the 
nut  in  place,  it  is  largely  a  fanciful  consideration. 
We  count  it  no  gain  for  the  walnut  which  makes 
a  tap  root,  and  still  less  gainful  for  the  almond 
and  peach,  which  usually  make  spreading  roots. 
To  cut  off  a  tap  root  does  not  prevent  the  tree 
from  rooting  deeply  if  the  soil  is  favorable.  As 
to  use  of  the  land,  you  lose  time  by  growing  the 
seedlings  in  place.  The  peach  does  well  on  the 
almond  root  if  soil  conditions  favor  the  almond. 
Perhaps  it  gives  longer  life  to  the  peach,  but  the 
profitable  life  of  the  peach  tree  in  a  proper  soil 
does  not  depend  on  the  root ;  it  depends  upon  the 
treatment  of  the  top  in  pruning  for  renewal  of 
branches. 

Sunflow^ers  and  Soy  Beans. 

To  the  Editor:  I  would  like  information  con- 
cerning cultivation,  method  of  feeding  and  food 
value  of  soy  beans.  Also  sunflowers. — J.  W.  G., 
Haywards. 

Soy  beans  are  grown  like  other  beans,  in  rows 
which,  for  convenience  in  field  culture,  should  be 
about  21/2  feet  apart  and  cultivated  up  to  bloom- 
ing time  at  least.  They  should  be  sown  after 
frost  danger  is  over  and  the  weather  is  settled 
warm,  for  they  enjoy  heat.  For  feeding  they  can 
be  made  into  hay  before  maturity,  or  the  beans 
can  be  matured  and  prepared  for  feeding  by 
grinding.  As  with  other  beans,  small  amounts 
should  be  used  in  connection  with  other  feeds. 
They  are  a  rich  food  and  somewhat  heavy  on  the 
digestion.  The  same  is  true  of  sunflowers,  except 
that  the  seed  is  richer  in  oil  than  in  protein,  as 
beans  are.  Sunflowers  in  field  culture  are  planted 
and  cultivated  like  beans.  The  seed  is  flailed  out 
of  the  heads  after  they  lie  for  a  time  to  dry. 
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Lessons  From  the  Pear  Thrips 

in  1911. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  J.  D.  Whitney. 

A  trip  through  the  prune  and  pear  districts, 
now  that  the  crops  have  been  harvested  and  the 
damage  that  the  thrips  has  done  can  be  appre- 
ciated, reveals  several  important  facts:  first,  that 
there  is  an  extreme  lack  of  correct  information 
concerning  the  proper  methods  to  use  in  its  con- 
trol ;  second,  that  there  is  a  great  misapprehen- 
sion regarding  the  cost  of  spraying  and  the 
ground  that  can  be  covered  Avith  an  outfit ;  and 
third,  that  many  growers  are  relying  on  getting 
through  the  season  of  1912  without  spraying  as 
easily  as  they  got  through  this,  and  that  they 
may  be  badly  injured  if  they  do. 

It  can  be  stated  at  the  outset  that  the  pear 
thrips  has  been  thoroughly  investigated  by  Gov- 
ernment entomologists,  first  by  Mr.  Dudley  Moul- 
ton  for  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
later  by  Messrs.  S.  W.  Foster  and  P.  R.  Jones, 
the  latter  of  whom  is  still  carrying  on  the  work. 
Practically  all  possible  methods  of  control  were 
tried  out  in  these  experiments,  and  both  the  spray 
and  the  method  of  applying  it  have  been  decided 
upon. 

Other  independent  investigations  have  been 
carried  on  by  Mr.  Earl  Morris,  entomologist  for 
Santa  Clara  county,  and  only  the  lime-carbolic 
mixture  recommended  by  him,  and  the  tobacco 
emulsion  mixture  recommended  by  the  Govern- 
ment entomologists,  can  be  considered  standard 
and  effective  sprays.  Publications  regarding  the 
results  of  applying  these  sprays  will  be  out  later 
from  each  of  these  sources  and  will  be  discussed 
later  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press,  so  that  their 
relative  merits  need  not  be  considered  now. 

Next  Year  Worse. — Along  the  Sacramento  river 
the  thrips  were  bad  this  year,  and  no  great  change 
is  expected  in  1912.  In  the  coast  counties,  espe- 
cially in  the  Santa  Clara  valley,  the  thrips  were 
much  less  destructive  than  usual,  and  this  has 
unfortunately  caused  the  impression  among  many 
growers  that  spraying  can  be  dispensed  with  and 
a  fair  crop  obtained.  This,  however,  is  probably 
a  mistake,  as  the  last  season  was  very  hard  for 
the  thrips,  while  this  coming  season  everything  is 
favoring  their  development  in  large  numbers. 

The  reasons  for  fewer  thrips  in  1911  are  four. 
Iii  the  first  place,  heavy  spring  rains  washed  large 
luimbers  to  the  ground,  where  they  died  without 
maturing.  Again,  in  the  fall,  with  few  rains  and 
dry  soil,  there  was  not  sufficient  moisture  for  them 
to  moult  properly,  and  many  more  perished.  This 
spring  a  large  part  of  those  that  Avere  left 
emerged  too  soon  from  the  ground  and  many 
died,  and  when  the  main  body  came  out  they  were 
so  reduced  in  numbers  that  much  less  damage 
than  usual  was  done.  Then  the  fruit  buds  on 
prunes  were  very  numerous,  and  much  fruit  set 
well  in  spite  of  the  insects.  In  pears,  where  there 
were  fewer  blossoms,  the  less  number  of  thrips 
the  damage  was  about  as  usual. 

Next  year,  however,  the  thrips  are  expected 
to  be  heavy.  Nothing  except  the  little  spraying 
that  Avas  done  checked  their  increase  this  spring: 
the  ground  this  fall  is  moist  enough  for  their 
proper  groAvth :  fruit  buds  Avill  be  no  more  numer- 
ous than  before,  and  even  if  they  were,  it  Avould 
not  help  much :  the  insects  Avill  be  out  in  full 
strength,  and  the  man  who  is  banking  on  next 
year  being  like  this  is  laying  up  trouble  for 
himself. 

An  added  benefit  from  controlling  thrips  Avill 
result  from  the  fact  that  the  dried-fruit  market 
is  expected  to  be  practically  bare  and  prices  cor- 
respondingly good.  Then  if  fcAv  growers  spray, 
the"  crops  will  be  so  poor  that  the  man  that  has 
prunes  Avill  Avax  Avealthy  enough  to  buy  his  neigh- 
Ijor's  unsprayed  orchard  and  have  money  to  spare. 
In  other  Avords.  instead  of  this  year  furnishing 
a  reason  for  not  spraying  in  1912,  it  furnishes 
the  reason  for  the  reA^erse. 

Mistakes  Regarding  Cost. — Much  spraying  seems 
to  have  been  prevented  this  season  through  mis- 


apprehensions regarding  the  cost  of  application, 
and  the  same  thing  bids  fair  to  contiiuie  unless 
steps  are  taken  to  prevent  it. 

When  the  first  work  Avas  done  it  was  the  object 
of  the  investigators  to  kill  the  thrips  at  all  events, 
and  as  a  result  strong  sprays  were  used,  the 
ground  Avas  gone  over  very  slowly,  the  trees  Avere 
sprayed  thoroughly,  and  the  material  laid  on 
thick.  Later  the  spray  Avas  thinned  out  as  much 
as  possible,  the  expense  of  making  it  reduced  to 
the  loAvest  possible  limit,  and  the  ground  gone 
over  as  rapidly  as  economic  conditions  demanded. 
As  a  result  the  cost  has  been  reduced  to  only  $12 
or  .$13  per  acre  for  the  three  applications  re- 
quired by  the  tobacco  emulsion  method,  and  some- 
Avhat  less  for  the  one  application  of  the  lime- 
carbolic  method. 

The  amount  of  ground  that  can  be  covered  by 
an  outfit  has  been  correspondingly  increased,  un- 
til last  spring,  for  example,  on  the  Quito  ranch 
of  E.  L.  FelloAA's,  on  the  Saratoga  road.  200  acres 
Avere  gone  over  one  time  in  4  days  and  2  hours 
Avith  four  outfits,  including  17  men  and  16  horses. 
AlloAving  $100  for  depreciation  of  each  outfit,  the 
total  cost  per  acre  Avas  $13  for  three  applications. 
The  tobacco  emulsion  method  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  Avas  used.  Thus  it  can  be  seen  that 
one  poAver-outfit  for  50  acres  is  enough.  And 
the  saving  in  prunes  in  one  year  should  be  enough 
to  pay  for  the  outfit,  cost  of  spraying,  and  all. 
As  all  of  the  orchard  was  sprayed  in  this  case, 
AA'hat  the  actual  saA'ing  Avas  cannot  be  said. 

On  the  H.  Curry  orchard  at  Berryessa,  a  fer- 
tilized and  sprayed  block  of-  prunes  gaA'e  13.9 
tons  of  dried  fruit  to  the  acre.  An  unfertilized 
block  gave  13.04  tons,  and  an  untreated  block 
only  10.6  tons.  The  spraying  Avas'done  tAvice  by 
the  tobacco  emulsion  method  at  a  cost  of  $13 
per  acre,  so  the  saving  can  be  seen  at  once.  On 
less  heavily  bearing  trees  the  saving  might  be 
less,  but  if  the  thrips  Avere  bad  it  might  very 
easily  be  a  great  deal  more. 

A  Spotted  Crop. — This  year  some  sprayed  or- 
chards gave  practically  no  crop,  OAving  to  Aveather 
and  other  conditions,  and  some  unsprayed  orchards 
gave  heavy  crops  because  thrips  Avere  not  numer- 
ous. anyhoAV :  but  in  practically  CA^ery  orchard 
Avhere  spraying  Avas  done  according  to  recommen- 
dations and  not  just  for  experiment,  and  a  block 
left  unsprayed,  very  appreciable  results  Avere 
achieved.  These,  however,  Avill  be  considered  in 
the  reports  of  the  officials  of  the  county  or  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  be  issued  later.  By 
these  final  methods,  cost  of  Avork  and  saving  can 
be  knoAvn  more  definitely. 

As  a  demonstration  of  the  unsettled  condition 
of  the  public  mind  regarding  the  proper  methods, 
it  may  be  state<l  that  in  looking  over  numerous 
reports  from  groA\-ers,  the  cost  per  acre  varied 
from  $1.50  to  $34.  and  the  land  covered  per  day 
from  about  2  acres  to  15 ;  amount  of  spray  per 
tree,  from  a  gallon  or  less  to  four  and  over,  and 
the  same  active  ingredients  that  Avere  to  go  in 
200  gallons  of  water  Avere  put  in- 100  gallons,  Avith 
a  little  more  for  good  measure.  Both  the  Gov- 
ernment and  county  will  give  the  formulas  and 
methods  that  have  been  found  best  after  long  ex- 
perience, and  it  Avould  appear  advisable  to  apply 
to  them  for  it,  instead  of  experimenting  for  one's 
self. 

Besides  the  two  standard  sprays  mentioned 
above,  there  are  two  other  methods  of  control 
or  partial  control  previously  recommended,  but 
not  found  entirely  satisfactory.  The  fall  cultiva- 
tion for  sandy  soil  is  generally  looked  upon  Avith 
disfavor,  although  in  several  cases  it  appears 
to  have  been  Avithout  doubt  of  great  assi.stance 
In  most  cases  the  groAving  of  a  cover  croj)  and 
fertilization  to  strengthen  the  trees  against  the 
thrips.  and  then  relying  upon  spraying,  appears 
better. 

The  burning  of  sulphur  Avas  tried  by  many 
prune  groAvers,  in  some  cases  Avith  results  that 
proA'ed  quite  effectual  in  at  least  lessening  the 
numbers  of  the  insects,  while  little  damage,  if 
any,  Avas  done  to  the  trees.    In  other  cases,  the 


entomologists  at  Avork  in  the  district  state  that 
the  damage  to  trees  was  appreciable  and  the  dam- 
age to  thrips  of  no  great  amount. 

Little  Spraying  Yet. — The  amount  of  spraying 
that  is  done  is  still  Avoefully  small.  .  In  1909,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  P.  R.  Jones,  there  Avas  practically 
no  spraying  for  thrips  in  the  Santa  Clara  valley 
with  the  government  spray.  In  1910,  500  acres 
were  sprayed  in  this  Avay.  and  this  year  1500  acres. 
This  does  not  include  orchards  treated  in  other 
ways,  a  number  being  treated  according  to  un- 
official and  ineffectual  methods.  To  do  the  spray- 
ing, about  45  power-outfits  Avere  purchased  this 
year,  these  being  practically  essential  if  the  best 
results  are  to  be  expected.  These  figures  shoAv 
the  vast  amount  of  improvement  that  could  be 
accomplished  if  cA'ery  groAver  Avould  do  Avhat  he 
could. 

The  les.sons  of  it  all  are  that  the  spraying  is 
needed,  that  it  promises  better  next  year  than 
this,  that  the  cost  has  been  cut  doAvn  to  a  mini- 
mum, the  best  methods  fixed,  and  no  excuse  for 
private  experimentation  left,  and  that,  if  done 
at  all,  it  should  be  done  according  to  official  rec- 
ommendation. 

There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  results  to  be 
expected  in  the  pear  orchards  of  the  Sacramento 
riA'er,  oAving  to  a  greater  difficulty  in  getting  the 
.spray  on  just  when  it  is  needed :  but  the  results 
in  Santa  Clai*a  and  Contra  Costa  counties  shoAv 
Avhat  should  be  done,  provided  that  the  oAvner  is 
not  going  to  lay  back  and  Avait  for  Nature  to  do 
the  Avork. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  hope  that  Nature  Avill 
come  along  Avith  a  parasite  and  save  man  the 
trouble  of  looking  after  his  trees  is  not  Avell 
founded.  As  far  as  is  known,  there  is  but  one 
parasite  on  the  thrips,  and  this  is  on  a  different 
species,  and  for  various  reasons  cannot  work  on 
this  to  any  advantage,  and  the  only  hope  in  sight 
is  to  spray. 

i\Ir.  Jones  states  that  no  great  improvement 
over  present  methods  can  be  hoped  for  in  spray- 
ing in  the  future;  that  the  Government  has  tried 
about  everything,  and  the  nature  of  the  insect 
and  its  method  of  Avork  limit  decisively  the  Avays 
ill  Avhich  it  can  be  fought. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  state  that  the  pear 
thrips  has  appeared  in  pear  orchards  of  New  York 
and  is  doing  much  damage.  There  is  some  doubt 
as  to  Avhether  the  same  species  of  thrips  is  in 
England,  as  Avas  reported  la.st  year. 


THE  AVOCADO  BOOM. 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  II.  AV.  KiiucKKiUMifi  of  Los  Angeles. 

Xo  one  fruit  of  a  strictly  semi-tropical  nature 
has  commanded  wider  attention  of  late  years  in 
southern  California  than  the  alligator  i)ear  (Per- 
sea  gratissima).  knoAvn  also  in  Mexico  as  the 
"Ahuacate."  Indeed,  it  may  be  truthfully  said 
that  it  is  on  the  threshold  of  a  boom.  Nursery- 
men are  groAving  blocks  of  trees  in  anticipation 
of  a  good  demand.  In  A'ieAV  of  this.  Dr.  Fran- 
ceschi,  Avho  has  certainly  done  much  to  introduce 
new  and  little-known  fruits  in  California,  gives 
the  folloAving  suggestions  for  planting  and  caring 
for  the  seeds : 

"Plant  them  as  soon  as  received.  They  Avill 
retain  their  vitality  only  for  a  short  time. 

"Redwood  saAvdust  mixed  Avith  one-fourth  clean 
sand  Avill  make  the  best  rooting  material.  If  this 
is  not  available,  sifted  leaf  mold  with  sand  Avill 
do,  or  any  other  material  Avhich  Avill  be  porous 
and  Avill  alloAV  free  expansion  of  the  roots.  Ma- 
nure should  be  avoided ;  it  may  cause  decay  of 
the  young  roots. 

"Boxes  about  six  inches  deep  should  be  used; 
if  too  deep,  moi-e  difficulty  Avill  be  foimd  in  tran.s- 
planting. 

"In  AvhateA'er  season  the  seeds  are  planted,  it 
.should  be  done  under  some  shelter:  either  under 
glass,  under  cloth,  or  in  the  house,  in  order  In 
insure  an  even  temperature  and  a  more  uniform 
degree  of  moisture. 

"Seeds  should  be  planted  one  inch  apart.  Avith 
their  pointed  end  standing  a  little  above  the 
ground.  Boxes  must  be  kept  moist,  but  they  must 
have  good  drainage. 

"Within  three  to  five  Aveeks  germination  will 
take  place,  the  root  plunging  doAvnward  from 
the  base  of  the  seed.  Avhile  the  tAvo  sections  of 
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same  will  be  split  open  by  the  fast-growing  plant- 
let.  Sometimes  two  or  more  sprouts  will  emerge 
from  one  seed;  only  the  strongest  should  be  left, 
except  when  found  that  each  one  has  developed 
an  independent  system  of  roots. 

"When  the  seedlings  will  have  developed  four 
to  six  leaves,  it  will  be  the  right  time  to  trans- 
plant them,  before  the  roots  grow  too  long  and 
too  much  crowded  in  the  boxes.  This  can  be 
done  either  in  pots,  boxes,  or  cans,  always  em- 
ploying good  garden  soil. 

"Three  or  four  months  after  having  been  potted, 
the  seedlings  should  have  grown  strong  enough 


Great  Things 

[We  have  not  allowed  our  readers  to  forget 
that  there  are  great  and  distinctive  things  about 
barley  from  a  California  point  of  view.  In  the 
first  place  barley  is  the  one  cereal  in  the  produc- 
tion of  which  California  leads  the  United  States — 
thereby  redeeming  in  a  way  our  insignificance  in 
corn,  oats,  etc.  It  is  true  that  we  have  lost  posi- 
tion in  Avheat  through  our  devotion  to  barley, 
but  we  could  not  lead  in  wheat  if  every  barley 
straw  we  now  grow  carried  a  wheat  head.  At 
present  we  grow  acceptable  brewing  barley  with- 
out particularly  trying  to  do  so  and  no  one  can 
tell  how  fine  brewing  barley  we  could  grow  if 
we  really  tried.  Since  the  reciprocity  affair  with 
Canada  passed  away,  we  have  new  encourage- 
ment to  stick  to  barley  and  make  our  product 
both  the  largest  and  the  best  ever  in  the  United 
States.  Naturally  the  great  malting  interests  de- 
sire this  kind  of  work,  for  they  cannot  depend 
upon  Canada  without  paying  the  duty,  and  no 
one  likes  to  pay  duty.  So  they  began  last  week  in 
Chicago  a  great  barley  and  hop  exposition  which 
will  hold  until  October  22,  at  which  California 
will  be  represented  by  Dr.  G.  W.  Shaw,  cerealist 
of  the  University  Experiment  Station,  and  by 
other  Californians,  no  doubt,  who  will  go  in  a 
private  capacity.  This  being  the  case,  we  give 
space  to  an  interesting  compilation  of  facts  about 
American  barleys,  which  our  growers  will  do  well 
to  keep  in  mind. — Editor.] 

Classification  of  American  Barleys. — Barleys 
are  commonly  classified  as  two  rowed,  four 
rowed  and  six  rowed.  The  European  brewers 
generally  prefer  the  two  rowed  varieties,  which 
are  plumper  and  starchier,  while  in  this  country 
the  six  rowed,  of  which  the  four  rowed  is  but  a 
slightly  varied  relative,  is  generally  preferred  be- 
cause, while  less  starchy,  it  is  more  h^'ghly  albu- 
minous and  therefore  possesses  more  of  the  sub- 
stance which  brings  about  the  inversion  of  starch 
into  sugar,  namely,  diastase. 

The  common  American  brewing  barleys  arrange 
themselves  in  the  following  system:^ 

1.  Six  rowed,  erect — White  Club. 

2.  Four  rowed,  drooping — Manchurian  barley, 
Oderbrueker,  Scotch,  Ohio  Fall,  California  Bay 
Brewing,  Blue  barley. 

3.  Two  rowed,  erect — Goldthorpe,  Primus,  Fan 
barley. 

4.  Two  rowed,  drooping — Common  Chevalier, 
Hor.sford's  Chevalier,  Hanna,  Princess. 

Through  several  years'  experimentation  at  the 
Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  it  has 
been  found  that  the  s'x  rowed  barley  is  prefer- 
able to  other  varieties  and  more  profitable  for  the 
average  farmer  to  grow.  The  yield  far  surpasses 
that  of  the  other  varieties,  and  the  market  de- 
mands for  the  six  rowed  class  far  surpass  those 
of  all  other  varieties  combined.  At  a  conserva- 
tive estimate  98  per  cent  of  all  the  barley  now 
grown  in  Wisconsin  is  six  rowed  barley.  This 
being  the  type  of  barlev  most  commonly  used  for 
malting  in  the  United  States,  it  is  likely  that  most 
of  the  samples  that  will  be  shown  at  the  barley 
and  hop  exhibition  in  Chicago  will  be  of  that 
type. 

The  experiments  with  two  rowed  barley  through 
eight  years'  continuous  breeding  work  clearly 
prove  that  in  most  regions  the  farmer  cannot  get 
the  returns  from  this  crop  that  can  be  secured 
with  tlte  six  rowed  variety.    The  straw  seems  to 


for  transplanting  in  the  open  ground,  where  they 
are  sure  to  grow  well  under  ordinary  care.  When 
about  one  year  old  they  will  be  ready  for  budding 
or  grafting." 

The  alligator  pear  does  not  come  true  to  type 
and  quality  from  seed,  hence  budding  or  grafting 
is  essential  to  perpetuate  the  best  fruit.  The 
tree  is  adverse  to  drought,  hence  in  California 
must  be  liberally  irrigated  ;  it  likes  a  humid  soil. 
Mueller,  in  his  "Select  Tropical  Plants,"  says  it 
is  probably  available  for  mild  localities  outside 
the  tropics — a  fact  that  intending  experimenters 
should  bear  in  mind. 


About  Barley. 

be  very  frail  and  lodges  easily,  thereby  injuring 
the  quality  of  the  grain  and  reducing  the  yield. 

Cleaning  Barley  for  Seed. — One  of  the  principal 
difficulties  that  have  obtained  in  the  growing  of 
barley  as  well  as  other  crops  is  that  sufficient  at- 
tention has  not  been  paid  to  the  seed,  not  only  in 
the  matter  of  fanning  out  all  dead  and  degener- 
ate berries,  so  as  to  seed  only  good  and  live  grain 
and  produce  a  good  crop  where  no  grains  will 
fail  to  sprout,  but  also  because  there  has  been  a 
lack  of  uniformity  as  to  variety  or  strain.  This 
is  perhaps  of  more  than  ordinary  importance  in 
the  case  of  barley  and  is  one  of  the  matters  that 
will  engage  the  attention  of  the  barley  and  hop 
exhiI)ition  at  Chicago  in  October,  1911.  The  bar- 
Ify  which  is  used  for  malting  purposes  is  put 
through  an  artificial  process  of  sprouting  in  mass, 
in  which  necessarily  all  grains  are  treated  al'ke. 
If  stands  to  reason,  however,  that  where  plump 
and  thin  grains,  mellow  and  flinty  ones,  starchy 
and  albuminous  grains  are  all  steeped  and 
sprouted  under  like  conditions  they  will  neces- 
sarily grow  differently  and  cannot  yield  a  uni- 
form malt.  This  causes  serious  troubles  to  the 
consumer  when  he  works  up  the  malt  in  the  fur- 
ther processes  of  manufacture  and  makes  it  diffi- 
cidt  for  him  to  finish  off  a  uniform  product.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  where  the  difiPerent  kinds  of 
grains  are  all  seeded  in  the  same  soil  in  like  man- 
ner at  the  same  season  and  grow  under  the  same 
weather  conditions  the  berries  of  dififerent  char- 
acters cannot  poss'bly  develop  alike.  The  result 
will  be  an  uneven  stand,  differences  in  the  time  of 
maturing,  different  action  in  the  stack,  etc. 

Pedigree  Grain. — Different  strains  of  barley 
v;ill  grow  differently  on  different  soils  and  in  dif- 
ferent climates.  In  order  to  produce  the  best 
crops,  which  Avill  also  be  the  most  abundant,  it  is 
therefore  necessary  to  use  pure  strains,  or,  as  the 
scientists  call  them,  "pedigree"  grain,  where  all 
the  berries  are  of  the  same  variety  or  strain  and 
will  behave  alike  under  similar  conditions.  It  is 
also  necessary  to  find  by  experiment  what  particu- 
lar strain  is  best  suited  to  certain  soils  and  cli- 
mates and  also  what  method  of  planting  and  culti- 
vation is  best  adapted  to  the  varieties  and  types. 
A  great  deal  of  work  has  been  done  along  these 
lines  by  scientific  investigators,  particularly  at  the 
agriciiltural  experiment  stations  of  Wisconsin. 
IMinnesota  and  California. 

Prizes  for  Barley.— Awards  for  exhibits  of  bar- 
Iry  at  the  second  international  barley  and  hop 
I)rize  exhibit  at  Chicago.  October  12  to  22,  will  be 
made  as  follows : 

The  awards  will  consist  of  over  100  cash  prizes, 
totaling  about  $7000,  which  have  been  contributed 
by  a  number  of  associations  of  brewers,  malsters 
and  individual  manufacturers.  The  highest  in- 
dividual prize  is  $300. 

For  the  purpose  of  prize  distribution  each  of 
the  four  botanically  different  types  represented 
by  (1)  Manchuria,  (2)  California  Bay  Brewing, 
(3)  White  Club,  (4)  Chevalier  will  constitute  a 
class  by  itself. 

Prizes  are  also  awarded  according  to  geograph- 
ical origin— by  States — and  commercial  import- 
ance of  the  crop  in  the  discretion  of  the  committee 
on  awards.  Special  awards  will  also  be  made  in 
accordance  with  the  conditions  imposed  by  con- 
tributors. 

The  amouxit  of  barley  ofTered  for  exhibit  will 
be  at  least  60  pounds  in  bulk,  with  a  sheaf  of 
barley  of  at  least  12  heads  each.  The  specimens 
must  represent  a  fair  average  product  of  one  field 
on  which  tkey  were  grown  and  be  taken  by  the 


grower  himself  from  a  quantity  of  2000  pounds 
at  least.  All  samples  of  barley  must  be  properly 
certified  to  have  been  grown  by  the  exhibitor  ac- 
cording to  the  "rules  and  regulations"  laid  down. 

The  committee  on  awards  embraces  not  only  a 
number  of  the  most  eminent  experts  among  scien- 
tific men,  growers,  dealers  and  consumers  of  these 
crops,  but  also  specialists  from  the  Agricultural 
Department  of  the  United  States  and  the  several 
barley  and  hop  growing  States.  Among  those 
serving  on  the  committee  on  awards  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bu- 
reau of  Plant  Industry,  Prof.  M.  A.  Carleton, 
Prof.  II.  V.  Harlan,  Prof.  W.  W.  Stockberger; 
Inireau  of  chemistry.  Prof.  J.  A.  Le  Clerc. 

Agricultural  Experiment  Stations.  Prof.  G.  W. 
Shaw,  Berkeley,  Cal. ;  Prof.  Charles  E.  Saunders, 
Ottawa,  Canada;  Prof.  Alvin  Keyser,  Fort  Col- 
lins, Colo. :  Prof.  F.  D.  Farrell,  Boise,  Idaho ;  Prof. 
V.  M.  ShoesmHh.- East  Lansing,  Mich.;  Prof.  C. 
P.  Bull,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Prof.  Alfred  Atkinson. 
Bozeman.  Mont. ;  Prof.  R.  C.  Doneghue,  North 
Dakota ;  Prof.  H.  V.  Tartar,  Corvallis.  Ore. ;  Prof. 
E.  D.  Ball,  Logan.  Utah  ;  Prof.  R.  W.  Thatcher. 
Pullman,  Wash.;  Prof.  R.  A.  Moore,  Madison, 
Wis.  : 

The  Purposes  of  the  Judging. — The  agronomists 
and  chemists  of  the  State  agricultural  colleges 
and  several  specialists  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  have  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time 
to  the  study  of  barley  and  hops  and  their  improve- 
ment. They  have  been  advising  the  farmers  to 
devote  attention  to  the  production  of  those  prop- 
erties in  these  crops  which  are  most  desired  by 
the  consumer.  In  this  work,  however,  they  have 
met  with  considerable  difficulty  from  the  fact 
that  they  have  been  unable  to  state  positively 
v/hat  those  properties  are  that  the  consumer  de- 
sires. In  the  purchase  of  barley  and  hops  the 
individual  judgment  of  the  buyer  is  often  biased 
by  personal  preference  and  even  prejudice ;  it 
has  been  difficult  to  define  what  character  of 
goods  would  best  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
market.  This  enterprise  is  intended  to  bring 
about  improvement  in  the  growing  of  barley  and 
hops,  and  to  lay  down  certain  standards  by  which 
they  can  be  valued  regardless  of  the  personal 
equation. 

CANNING  TOMATOES  SCARCE. 


A  shortage  in  canning  tomatoes  which  was  men- 
tioned in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  several 
weeks  ago  as  being  likely  to  develop,  has  occurred. 
The  result  of  this  is  shown  in  a  letter  recently 
sent  out  by  the  California  Canneries  Company, 
which  says  in  part:  "There  has  been  a  tremend- 
ous advance  in  price  of  canned  tomatoes  in  the  last 
few  days.  This  has  been  brought  about  through 
various  causes.  In  the  first  place,  certain  large 
canning  companies  sold  at  very  low  prices  early 
in  the  season,  expecting  to  make  a  full  pack.  The 
lateness  of  the  fruit  crop  this  year  caused  them 
to  lose  the  bullc  of  their  September  pack,  which 
generally  constitutes  40  per  cent  of  the  canned 
tomato  output.  In  addition  to  this,  the  crops  all 
over  the  country  have  failed,  and  it  is  now  esti- 
mated that  there  will  be  a  total  shortage  in  the 
canned  tomato  output  of  the  United  States  of 
millions  of  cases;  that  there  will  be  packed  in 
1911  several  million  cases  less  than  the  normal  re- 
quirements of  the  country,  and  when  it  is  real- 
ied  that  the  market  opened  on  bare  stocks  every- 
where, the  circumstances  that  brought  about  the 
big  advance  in  prices  can  readily  be  seen.  Canned 
tomatoes  are  a  staple  of  consumption  as  an  article 
of  food,  and  the  present  conditions  in  California 
are  the  most  abnormal  ever  known." 

Accompanying  this  shortage  in  canning  toma- 
toes have  been  many  tons  of  the  market  varieties 
which  have  remained  unpicked,  owing  to  the  low 
prices  being  secured  for  them.  Many  of  these 
tomatoes  were  grown  in  places  where  canning 
tomatoes  might  just  as  well  be  grown,  and  $7.50 
per  ton  realized  on  contract  prices,  or  as  it  hap- 
pened, $8  and  $9,  which  were  paid  when  the 
shortage  began  to  be  appreciated.  This  price  of 
$7.50  will  be  the  contract  price  next  year,  accord- 
ing to  biiyers  for  canneries,  and  the  grower  can 
either  take  it  or  gamble  on  higher  prices  when 
the  canning  season  opens. 

Next  season  will  open  with  a  bare  market,  and 
judications  point  to  good  profits  from  tomatoes 
when  the  planting  is  done  in  the  right  places. 
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With  the  Fruit  Men. 

Consular  reports  from  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Syria  all  state  that  the  olive  crops  are 
promising  to  be  e.xtremely  heavy  and  of 
good  quality.  The  local  crop  is  in  about 
the  same  condition. 

At  the  Watsonville  Apple  Annual  there 
were  approximately  40,000  paid  admis 
sions  this  year,  against  10,000  less  a  year 
ago. 

Hyde  &  Co.,  of  Campbell,  Santa  Clara 
county,  who  have  kept  accurate  data  re- 
garding prune  shrinkage  for  25  years, 
state  that  prunes  in  their  vicinity  shrank 
2Vi  to  1,  while  the  average  is  but  2V4 
to  1.   Orchards  usually  running  40s  to  50fc 


California  Orchardists 

Are  roapliiK  liiiiidNuiiic  fortuiifN  from 
their  invetitmentM. 

There  is  hardly  a  man  in  Califor- 
nia today  who  is  not  looking  eagerly 
forward  to  owning  an  orchard  and 
fulfilling  the  part  of  "Living  under 
his  own  vine  and  fig  tree"  and  shar- 
ing the  pleasures  and  profits  which 
can  be  derived. 

TO  THK  I'IlOSPECTI\  K  IM.AXTER 
THIS  YE.4R 

we  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
great  importance  of  securing: 
FIRST — Trees  which  are  guaranteed 
"True  to  Name." 

SECOND — Trees  scientiflcally  grown 
with  perfect  root  systems  and  free 
from  disease. 

THIRD — Trees  from  a  reliable  con- 
cern, who  employ  only  straightfor- 
ward methods  in  their  dealings 
with  all  patrons. 

C-\I.IF(»HM.V  HORTICVI.TURE 
"The  Fruit  Growers  Guide" 

It  descrilnis  2000  different  varletie.s 
of  trees  and  plants,  is  fully  illustrat- 
ed and  contains  much  valuable  in- 
formation to  planters.  Mailed  upon 
receipt  of  2.")c  In  stamps. 


PAID  UP  CAPITAL  $200,000°=* 


URSERIESt, 

GEO.CROEDINGPRE&ANDMGR. 
Box  18  Fresno, California 


THE  AVOCADO 

The  M«st  Vnluable  Fruit  tirown. 

New  20-page  circular  containing  descrip- 
tion, cultural  directions,  and  much  other 
useful  information,  free. 


THE  FEIJOA 

The   Xetv  Commercial  Tropleal  Fruit. 

Will  stand  a  temperature  down  to  10 
or  12  above  zero.    Send  for  special  circular. 


WEST  INDIA  GARDENS 

Altndi-'iia.  Calll'oriiin. 

VILLA  ANNA  NURSERY 

John  Zunr,  I'rop. 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES 

Spineless  Cactus  a  specialty.    Send  for  cir- 
cular. 

San<n  Rona,  Cal. 

HortiCDitaral  Printing  and  Adverllsing 

THE  KRICKEBERG  PIBI-ICITY  SER- 
VICE makes  a  specialty  of  agricultural 
advertising  and  engraving.  The  printing 
of  fruits  and  flowers  in  natural  colors 
bv  the  trl-color  process.  Designs  fur- 
nished. Catalogue-making  for  the  seed 
and  nursery  trade.  Engravings  and  photo- 
graphs of  fruits  and  plants.  Correspon- 
dence invited.  Address 

HENRY  W.  KRUCKEBERG, 
237  Fraaklln  St.,  Lob  .\nKeIes,  Cat. 


arc  running  50s  to  60s.  Mountain 
prunes  are  shrinking  no  more  than  usual. 

Orange  rii)ening  in  the  Lindsay  district 
will  be  too  late  this  year  to  permit  much 
shipping  for  the  Thanksgiving  markets. 

The  Butte  County  Citrus  Association  is 
finishing  up  a  packing  plant  at  the  West- 
ern Pacific  station  at  Palermo.  It  will 
be  ready  when  shipping  begins. 

The  Anaheim  Fruit  Association  shipped 
200  cars  of  fruit  in  the  season  just  closed, 
or  double  the  amount  of  the  year  before. 
The  average  price  per  packed  box  to  the 
members  was  $1.53.  Navels  made  up 
■SOf/f  of  the  shipments,  valencias  'iO'/c,  and 
other  varieties  20%.  The  Association  is 
arranging  to  purchase  a  fumigating  out- 
fit for  the  use  of  members. 

A  considerable  planting  to  dates  will 
be  made  on  the  Imperial  experimental 
farm  at  Meloland  this  year. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  Fernando 
Fruit  Growers'  Association  has  been  in- 
c  iea.sed  from  ten  to  forty  thousand  shares. 

B.  A.  Woodford,  of  the  California  Fruit 
Growers'  Exchange,  has  returned  from  a 
trip  through  the  East  investigating  mar- 
ket conditions  for  the  coming  citrus  sea- 
son. He  reports  that  business  conditions 
in  the  country  at  large  are  "spotted," 
being  very  good  in  some  places  and  bad 
in  others. 

A.  E.  Davis,  of  Live  Oak,  Sutter  coun- 
ty, has  received  $405  per  acre  for  the 
past  three  years  from  five  acres  of  olives. 

Kerman,  Fresno  county,  growers  have 
appointed  a  committee  to  arrange  for  the 
construction  of  a  dried-fquit  packing- 
house at  that  place  for  next  season. 

W.  C.  Roberts,  of  Colusa,  made  $442  per 
acre  from  prunes  this  year  and  $320  from 
figs. 

Packers  in  the  Santa  Clara  valley  are 
said  to  be  having  difficulty  in  securing 
sufficient  cars  for  Eastern  shipment. 

Apple  growers  of  Mendocino  county  re- 
cently met  to  plan  for  the  organization 
of  an  apple  growers'  association,  and  to 
decide  upon  the  .est  varieties  of  apples 
to  plant. 


Raisin  and  Grape  Notes. 

Kaisin  packers  are  reporting  difficulty 
iTi  securing  sufficient  female  help,  owing 
partly  to  the  eight-hour  law.  Shook  is 
also  reported  to  be  scarce. 

In  the  Abbott  case  for  the  return  of 
excessive  payments  for  raisins  by  the 
old  California  Raisin  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, $79,000  was  collected  by  October  15, 
and  several  executions  were  sworn  out 
for  persons  wno  had  not  paid  tiieir  share 
of  the  amount  to  be  refunded. 

Several  carloads  of  grapes  packed  in 
redwood  sawdust  to  preserve  them  until 
Christmas  have  already  been  shipped  to 
Chicago.  The  work  was  done  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  In- 
dustry, and  it  is  thought  that  the  red- 
wood sawdust  will  be  as  good  a  preserva 
five  as  the  Spanish  cork  packing. 

Packers  have  rejected  several  lots  of 
raisins  recently  owing  to  the  lack  of 
sugar.  All  raisins  are  said  to  be  shy 
of  this  substance  this  year,  although  too 
early  picking  is  responsible  for  much  of 
the  lack  in  many  cases. 

Koch  Brothers,  of  Sunset  Colony  No.  7, 
Sutter  county,  are  to  put  out  60  acres 
to  Thompson's  Seedless  grapes  this  sea- 
son. 

Prof.  Husmann,  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  is  to  deliver  an  ad- 
dress in  Fresno  November  2  upon  "The 
Mission  of  the  Vine." 

The  raisin  crop  of  El  Cajon  valley  is 
only  about  half  as  large  as  usual.  No 
damage  to  the  crop  was  done  by  rains  that 
came  during  curing  time. 

Reports  from  Fresno  are  to  the  effect 
that  60%  of  the  raisin  crop  has  been  sold, 


about  40%  being  in  the  packing  houses  | 
or  shipped. 

Picking  and  shipping  of  the  second-crop 
wine  grapes  has  begun  in  Yoio  county. 
Owing  to  W'arm  weather,  the  sugar  is 
higher  than  in  the  first  grapes  picked. 

William  Garden,  horticultural  commis- 
sioner of  San  Joaquin  county,  has  gath- 
ered data  to  show  that  9586  acres  of 
table  grapes  in  the  State  are  not  yet  in 
bearing.      He    is    recommending  more 


planting  of  fruit  and  nut  trees  in  plac«i 
of  grapes. 

In  Fresno  county  about  three-fourthff 
of  the  wine  grapes  have  been  disposed  of 
The  second  crop  Muscats  are  not  yel 
ready,  although  the  price  will  be  $12  pet 
ton. 


General  Agriculture. 

The  lOOO  acre  hop  ranch  of  the  Central 

Trust  Co.  and  the  American  Hop  &  Barle\ 


A  victory] 
20,700 

Bolton 
Orchard  Heaters 
Sold 

The  Largest  Lemon  Grove  in 
the  World— Limoneira  Company 

SANTA  PAULA,  VENTURA  COUNTY 

We  are  tlie  pioneers  of  orchard  heating. 
Send  for  our  full  crop  proposition. 

The  Frost  Prevention  Co. 

508  Bank  of  Italy  BIdg..  San  Francisco 
107  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles 


MORSES 


Write  for  our  new  catalogue  of  Bulbs,  contains  also  Pansies 
and  Sweet  Peas:  all  things  to  plant  now.    Mailed  free. 

Easter  Lilies  (Postage  additional,  2Sc  doz.) 
St.  Joseph  Lilies  (Postage  additional  2So  doz.) 

Paper  White  Narcissus  (Posuge  additional,  i2o  doz.) 

Chinese  Sacred  Lily  (Postage  additional,  4c  each) 
Freesias,  white  (Postpaid  price)  .... 
Oxalis,  any  sort  (Postpaid  price) 

Gladiolus,  early  flowering,  pink  or  white  (Postpaid  price)  25c  doz. 
Order  now  and  plant  early  for  Spring  Flowers 

C  C.  MORSE  &  CO..  123  IVTarket  St.,  San  Francisco . 
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Co.  has  been  sold  to  Thomas  Coulter, 
Harry  Frazer,  and  S.  F.  Paul,  who  have 
been  leasing  it  for  several  years. 

On  October  20,  it  is  said,  3000  bales 
of  hops  were  sold  on  the  coast  at  about 
40c  per  pound.  Most  of  the  hops  were 
for  immediate  shipment  to  England.  But 
few  hops  are  said  to  be  unsold  in  the 
State  now. 

A  number  of  bean  growers  in  District 
70,  Sutter  county,  are  getting  36  and  37 
sacks  to  the  acre  this  year. 

Several  sugar  companies  in  southern 
California  have  announced  that  next  sea- 
son beets  testing  IS'/r  sugar  or  better  will 
be  paid  for  at  $5  per  ton.  Variations  in 
sugar  content  will  be  paid  for  in  the  same 
way  as  this  year. 

Ed  Story,  of  El  Centro,  Imperial  coun- 
ty, is  organizing  a  Cantaloui)e  Growers' 
Association. 

The  Kings  county  pool  of  the  honey 
crop  has  been  sold  for  $115.50  per  ton. 

Some  carob  trees  of  South  America  have 
been  found  growing  thriftily  at  Biggs, 
Butte  county.  The  trees  bear  beans  that 
are  a  fair  stock  food. 

Through  the  good  results  of  planting 
500  acres  in  the  San  Fernando  valley  to 
sugar  beets,  8000  acres  will  be  put  out  to 
that  crop  next  year. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Lima  Bean  Grow 
ers'  Association  recently,  it  was  stated 
that  brokers  were  offering  more  for  beans 
outside  than  inside  the  Association,  ana 
the  Association  has  decided  to  take  what 
steps  it  can  to  dispose  of  their  crop  with- 
out the  agency  of  middlemen. 


Miscellaneous  News  Notes. 

The  Patterson  Irrigated  Farms  Asso- 
ciation has  been  organized  by  ranchers 
at  Patterson,  Stanislaus  county,  with  the 
object  of  marketing  farm  products  by  th'- 
co-operative  system. 

The  Fred  Kuster  farm  of  1502  acres 
near  Erie,  Yuba  county,  has  been  sold 
to  city  capitalists. 

The  Bernice  Water  Co.,  which  recently 
filed  on  50,000  inches  of  water  in  the 
Alamo  river,  imperial  county,  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $450,- 
000. 

The  Forestry  Service  of  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment will  plant  out  100,000  trees  in 
southern  California  forest  reserves  alter 
the  first  heavy  fall  rains. 

Henry  Smith,  of  Guernsey,  Kings  coun 
ty,  is  having  an  artesian  well  sunk  on 
his  ranch.  The  well  will  be  sunk  2000 
ft.,  if  necessary.  A  heavy  flow  has  just 
been  struck  at  Lanare  at  980  feet. 

A  Farmers'  Co-operative  League  has 
been  formed  by  farmers  of  Harney  coun- 
ty, Oregon. 

The  California  Eucalyptus  Co.  of  Ox- 
nard  is  preparing  to  manufacture  auto- 
mobile spokes  from  eucalyptus  wood. 

Work  on  curing  eucalyptus  wood  to 
prevent  warping  and  checking  was  be- 
gun by  the  People's  Water  Co.  in  North 
Berkeley  last  Friday.  The  i)lant  cost  sev- 
eral thousand  dollars  and  is  being  run 
with  the  advice  and  aid  of  the  federal 
forestry  service.  Final  results  of  the 
work  cannot  be  expected  for  several 
weeks  yet. 

Farmers'  Institutes  are  to  be  held  in 
Mono  county  as  follows:  Independence, 
Nov.  13  and  14;  Bishop,  Nov.  15,  Iti,  and 
17. 

The  debts  on  the  Kearney  estate  of 
Fresno  county  have  been  cleared  by  the 
University  of  California. 

The  Livermore  Valley  Poultry  Associa- 
tion has  set  February  8  as  the  date  for 
its  first  annual  poultry  show.  The  date 
for  the  Fresno  Poultry,  Pigeon,  and  Pet 
Stock  Association  show  has  been  set  for 
December  4  to  9. 

A  company  of  capitalists  has  purchased 
the  Brack  tract  of  4346  acres  near  Lodl 
for  $350,000.  Most  of  the  property  is 
reclaimed  land. 


Merc's  the 


of  wliat 
Our  Fertilizer 
is  doing  for 
Orchards  Everywhere 


It  builds  up  the  soil  by  replenishing  the 
nutriments  that  make  healthy,  productive  trees. 

We  compound  a  special  fertilizer 
for  the  orchard,  the  vineyard,  the  farm, 
which  invigorates  the  -wom  out  soil  and 
gives  you  a  bigger  crop  of  better  quality 

The  trees  in  the  orchard  on  the  left  in  th!* 
illustration  are  starving;  to  death  for  lack  of 
nourishment  in  the  soil  around  their  roots. 
The  orchard  on  the  right  has  been  fertilized 
and  is  bearing  a  bounteous  crop. 

There  is   no  need  of  asking    which    is  the  more  profitable. 

Let  us  send  you  our  FREE  BOOKS  of  facts  regarding  fertilizing. 

The  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co. 

607  Alaska  Commercial  Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Fertilizers,  Poultry  Foods 
and    Bone    Charcoal    on   the    Pacific  Coast. 


The  State  is  to  establish  a  forestry  ex- 
periment station  at  San  Diego  this  win- 
ter. 

The  Bullard  tract  of  GOOO  acres,  north 
of  Fresno,  is  to  be  put  under  irrigation 
at  once,  l)y  the  Fresno  Canal  &  Irrigation 
Company. 

Prizes  for  the  San  .loaquin  Poultry 
Association  show  for  Nov.  7  to  11  have 
been  announced.  Lectures  on  poultry  will 
be  given  by  authorities  during  the  show. 

The  plant  of  the  Central  California  Can- 
neries at  Yuba  City  will  be  enlarged 
soon,  15  acres  of  land  adjoining  it  hav- 
ing been  purchased  last  week. 

The  Alameda  Sugar  Co.  at  Alvarado  has 
been  receiving  beets  from  land  contracted 
this  year  so  fast  that  it  has  been  neces 
sary  to  check  shipments  to  some  extent. 
The  factory  to  be  erected  at  Meridian, 
Sutter  county,  to  replace  the  present 
plant,  will  have  twice  the  capacity  of  this 
one. 

The  Southern  Pacific  is  installing  new 
grading  and  cleaning  machines  for  hand- 
ling barley  at  King  City,  San  I^ucas, 
Soledad,  and  Santa  Maria,  Monterey 
county. 

W.  E.  Wilsie,  who  has  been  acting  hor- 
ticultural commissioner  of  Imperial  coun- 
ty, was  last  week  officially  appointed  to 
the  position  by  the  supervisors. 

A  bulletin  on  "Honey  Plants  of  Califor- 
nia," compiled  by  M.  C.  Richter,  has  been 
issued  by  the  University  of  California. 
This  is  the  only  bulletin  dealing  with 
this  subject  in  detail  that  has  been  is- 
sued for  this  State. 

The  plans  for  a  drainage  system  com- 
prising 6000  acres  of  land  lying  between 
Gridley  and  the  Feather  river  as  far 
south  as  Sutter  county  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  supervisors  of  Butte 
county  for  approval. 


Fruit  Growers'  Talks 

No.  11.    Your  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means 

That  is  what  the  California  Fruit  Distributors  want 
every  grower  to  consider  this  organization. 

It  has  done  much — is  still  doing  great  work  for  the 
industry,  and  with  your  co-operation  and  support  will  do 
even  greater  things.  Let  us  hear  from  you  with  sugges- 
tions.   Correspondence  cordially  invited. 


1008  -1010  SE 


STREET  SRCRflMENTO 


ALPINE  HOUSE 

480  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco 

Next  to  California  Market 
Take  Kearney  St.  Cans  at  Ferry  or  Depot 

A  new,  comfortably  furnished,  .scrupulously 
conducted  stopping?  )ilace  for  farmers  and 
familie.s  visitinf^  ban  Francisco. 

Every  Modern  Convenience 
Private  Baths 

Conveniently  situated  for  wholesale  and 
shopping  districts. 

RATES:  50  Cei.t8  to  $1.50  Per  Ni^ht. 

O'BRIEN  &  HAMILTON,  Props. 
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Hints  for  the  Garden. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Ri  uai,  Pkess 
By  G.  H.  Hopkins,  Tropico. 

In  the  vegetable  garden  continue  plant- 
ing onions,  lettuce,  turnips,  beets,  par- 
snips, and  other  hardy  vegetables.  It  is 
a  good  time  to  plant  onions  for  a  main 
crop,  and  many  of  the  market  gardeners 
around  Los  Angeles  are  preparing  to 
plant  this  month.  In  this  locality  Sil- 
verskins  and  Australian  Brown  are  the 
varieties  mostly  planted. 

Tomato  Growing. — The  tomato  grow- 
ers of  Orange  and  Los  Angeles  counties 
who  grow  for  the  Eastern  markets  are 
beginning  to  ship  the  new  crop.  The 
plants  are  usually  set  out  during  July 
and  August.  We  understand  the  esti- 
mated crop  this  fall  is  about  five  tons 
per  acre,  and,  at  the  contract  price  of 
$25  per  ton,  will  bring  in  nice  returns 
to  the  grower.  Only  the  best  are  shipped, 
each  tomato  being  wrapped.  The  bal- 
ance of  the  crop  Is  sold  to  canners  at 
$7.50  per  ton. 

At  present  many  hundreds  of  acres  are 
planted  to  this  crop,  and  taken  one  year 
v/ith  another,  it  pays.  Many  of  the 
planters  plant  between  the  trees  of 
young  orchards  of  fruit  and  walnuts, 
thus  getting  good  returns  from  the 
ground  while  the  trees  are  growing. 

GAnDf;N  TnKiiT. — One  can  learn  con- 
siderable gardening  by  watching  the 
Japs.  One  thing  in  particular  we  have 
noticed,  and  that  is  they  do  not  allow 
land  to  lie  idle  any  length  of  time.  After 
one  crop  is  off,  the  ground  is  gotten  ready 
for  another  crop:  and  at  least  once  a 
year  a  heavy  application  of  manure  is 
plowed  under.  Another  thing,  all  the 
space  along  fences  or  irrigation  ditches 
or  flumes  is  planted  to  something  that 
will  furnish  an  income  or  something  for 
the  table.  The  Western  farmer  is  a  little 
too  easy-going,  as  a  rule.  He  plans  big 
things  and  does  them,  but  often  loses  as 
much  through  waste  and  small  leaks  as 
is  made  in  the  larger  transactions.  Many 
of  the  foreigners  who  come  to  this  coun- 
try will  make  money  where  many  Amer- 
icans would  go  broke.  It  is  true  they 
do  not  live  as  well,  but  at  the  same  time 
they  waste  nothing,  so  they  save  at  both 
ends.  However,  we  think  that  as  the 
larger  holdings  are  being  subdivided  into 
small  farms,  more  care  will  be  given  to 
details. 

Small  Fkuit.s. — If  blackberry  or  rasp- 
berry iilants  can  be  had  and  are  planted 
in  November,  considerable  fruit  can  be 
raised  the  first  year,  if  planted  where  the 
growing  season  is  late.  Plants  of  this 
kind  can  be  planted  in  November  if  rea- 
sonable care  is  given,  so  that  they  do 
not  dry  out  before  planting.  We  have 
planted  the  Surprise  raspberry  in  October 
and  picked  a  nice  crop  the  following 
spring.  This  would  not  apply  to  growing 
plants.  By  this  we  mean  that  plants 
should  be  taken  from  plantat'ons  that 
are  not  under  irrigation,  so  that  they 
would  be  comparatively  dormant.  If  old 
plants  are  being  Kept  irrigated  for  ber- 
ries, the  young  plants  would  have  too 
much  new  tender  growth,  so  it  would  be 
hard  to  get  them  started  again  before 
next  spring. 

Stkawberrie.s  and  Riu:bai{U. — It  is  per- 
fectly safe  to  plant  strawberry  plants  and 
rhubarb  this  month.  Either  one  can  be 
planted  from  now  on  until  April,  so  that 
the  planters  can  choose  such  time  as  is 
most  convenient  to  do  the  work.  But  it 
would  be  well  enough  to  be  making  plans 
where  such  plants  are  to  be  set  out.  For 
either  strawberries  or  rhubarb  it  will  be 
well  to  plow  the  ground  twice,  plowing 
the  first  time  this  fall  and  cross-plowing 
just  before  planting.  For  rhubarb,  plow 
under  all  the  barnyard  manure  you  can, 
for  one  cannot  get  the  soil  too  rich  for 
rhubarb.    With  strawberries  it  has  been 


our  policy  to  put  the  manure  on  the  sur- 
face, allowing  the  rains  to  vwish  the 
strength  into  the  soil.  Before  working 
the  ground,  prior  to  planting,  go  over  it 
with  a  rake  and  gather  unrotted  chunks — 
and  set  fire  to  them.  Where  the  ground 
ii>  worked  with  hand  tools  the  coarse  lit- 
ter will,  if  plowed  under,  interfere  with 
cultivation.  Besides,  one  cannot  get  the 
soil  in  the  proper  condition  for  planting 
when  such  stuff  is  plowed  under. 

HfMi's. — Of  course  it  helps  to  make 
humus,  but  it  is  so  slow  to  rot  that  we 
much  prefer  to  plow  under  a  green  crop 
of  some  kind.  And  it  is  well  to  plan  on 
doing  so.  If  there  is  anything  lacking 
in  the  soil  of  our  valleys  in  California. 
ii  is  humus.  In  the  timbered  parts  of 
our  country  and  over  the  great  prairies 
0."  the  Middle  West  where  grass  has  grown 
year  after  year,  the  soil  has  jilenty  of 
humus.  But  our  interior  valleys  have  lain 
bare,  or  nearly  so.  for  centuries,  until 
brought  under  cultivation  in  recent  years; 
sr.  that,  while  the  soil  may  have  all  the 
necessary  chemicals,  it  will  not  give  a 
satisfactory  crop  without  this  substance 
we  call  humus.  Therefore,  where  nature 
has  failed  to  provide,  we  will  have  to 
continue  the  work  the  best  way  we  can. 

ORNAMKNTAL.S.— The  planting  of  bulbs 
can  be  continued  through  November  and 
also  December.  It  takes  considerable  time 
to  get  a  nice  display  of  flowers  from 
bulbs,  for,  unless  one  has  a  good  bank 
account  it  will  be  necessary  to  start  with 
a  very  few  and  allow  them  to  increase 
themselves.  In  this  way,  in  a  few  years 
one  can  have  any  desired  quantity.  The 
fact  is,  it  is  hard  to  find  anything  so 
gorgeous  as  a  good-sized  bed  of  amaryllis 
or  lilies,  or  the  aristocratic  hyacinth. 
Large  flowering  bulbs  of  the  amaryllis 
cost  25c  each,  and  lilies  about  the  same. 
By  the  hundred  they  are  somewhat  cheap- 
er— hyacinths,  $1  per  dozen  for  named 
sorts.  One  could  e.\pend  $50  to  $100  for 
bulbs,  according  to  size  of  grounds,  and 
not  have  more  than  enough  for  one  who 
loves  flowers.  For  this  reason  the  most 
of  us  will  have  to  start  in  a  small  way 
and  work  up,  adding  new  varieties  from 
year  to  year. 


A  GARDENING  SCHOOL  FOR 
WOMEN. 

To  the  Kditor:  Perhaps  it  will  not  be 
out  of  place  for  me  to  send  you  the  en- 
closed clipping.  I  do  it  to  give  you  an 
idea  of  what  a  few  women  are  doing,  and 
their  work  has  been  very  successful  so 
far.  This  farm  school  is  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  my  farm.  Perhaps  you  have 
forgotten  me?  For  20  years  I  lived  near 
Visalia  and  was  an  officer  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Grange  for  18  years.  At  my 
father's  death  I  had  to  return  here. 
When  I  sell  I  hope  to  return  to  California. 

Jarrettown,  Pa.       E.  C.  Siiokmakek. 

I  We  of  course  remember  Mr.  Shoe- 
maker as  a  progressive  farmer,  a  friend 
of  this  journal  and  of  all  efforts  for 
farming  advancement.  No  doubt  hun- 
dreds of  our  readers  will  also  remember 
him  and  be  glad  to  know  that  he  may 
again  become  a  Californian.  The  inter- 
esting school  to  which  Mr.  Shoemaker 
refers  is  outlined  below. — Editor.] 

Last  Saturday  a  score  or  more  of  the 
members  of  the  New  Century  Club  of 
Philadelphia  visited  the  Pennsylvania 
School  of  Horticulture  for  Women  near 
Jarrettown,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
club  committee  on  Forestry  and  Outdoor 
Art,  of  which  Miss  Emma  Blakiston  is 
chairman,  and  on  reaching  Ambler  were 
driven  two  miles  to  the  school  grounds 
in  a  huge  "carry-all." 

The  club  representatives  first  visited 
the  main  buildings  of  the  school,  which 
consist   of   a   pleasant  old   stone  farm 


QUALITY 


IN 


FUMIGATION  CYANIDE 


IS  THE  IMPORTANT  CONSIDERATION 


The  best  authorities  unanimously  agree  that  for  tlie  effectual  generation 
of  Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  a  Cyanide  should  not  contain  in  excess  of  1  per  cent 
of  Chloride  of  Sodium  (common  salt).  A  higher  percentage  of  this  ingredient 
materially  reduces  the  available  amount  of  gas  by  the  process  of  decomposi- 
tion. 

It  is  well  worth  your  while  to  verify  this  statement,  and  when  in  doubt  as 
to  the  Sodium  Chloride  content  of  a  Cyanide,  have  a  reputable  chemist  furnish 
you  an  analysis.    It  may  prove  a  good  Investment. 

The  RoeMHlrr  &  naitHlacher  Chemical  Co.'b  Special  FumlgallnK  Cyanide  of 
PotRSHlnm  )>s.))i>  per  cent  and  Cyanide  of  Sodium  128-130  per  cent  In  manufac- 
tured exprcMKly  for  fnnilKatlnK.  ContaluH  no  excess  of  chloride  of  sodium.  It 
Seaerates  quickly.    Reliable,  Efficient,  I<}conomlcal. 


THE  BRAUN  CORPORATION 

SELLING  AGENTS 
363-371  NEW  HIGH  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES 


LARGEST  CITRUS  NURSERIES  IN  THE  WORLD 

Parties  contemplating  the  planting  of  citrus  groves  this  coming  spring 
■will  do  well  to  send  for  our  prices  soon,  as  there  will  evidently  a  a  shortage 
of  strictly  first  class  stock.  Write  today  for  particulars,  or,  better  still,  pay 
us  a  visit  80  that  we  may  be  able  to  show  you  just  what  we  have. 

Our  finely  illustrated  booklet,  "Citrus  Fruits,"  covering  the  industry 
from  the  seed  to  the  market,  mailed  to  any  addrett  on  receipt  of  25c  in 
stamps. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAM  DIMAS,  CALIFORNIA 


WE  HAVE  DEMONSTRATED  THAT  VE 
CAN  CURE  THIS  DISEASE 

ROOT  BLIGHT 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  CIRCULAR  No.  5 

PEAR-BLIGHT  REMEDY  COMPANY 

112  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


OF 

THE  HIGHEST  GRADE 
In  development  of  root,  stalk  and  branch. 

Send  for  catalogue,  and  be  convinced  that  our  stock  is  the  best 
that  can  be  grown. 

POLLARD  BROS. 

MISSION  STREET  AND  LOS  ROBLES  AVE.^  SOUTH  PASADENA 
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Order  Trees 
Now 

The  supply  of  good  trees 

is  very,  very  short — 
Some  varieties  sold  out. 
Our  assortment  of  the  best 

standard  sorts  in  apple,  plum, 

peach,  cherry,  almond,  etc., 

etc.,  is  still  complete. 
Catalog;ue   and   price  list 

mailed  on  request. 

WRITE  US  AT  ONCE 


THE  SILVA-BER6TH0LDT  COMPANY 
181  Orchard  Strett  Newcastle.  Cal. 


WILLSON'S 
WONDER 
WALNUT 

Youngest  and  most  prolific 
bearer,  sweet  st  and  ric  hest 
kernel.  Enormous  size  and 
thin  shell.  Nuts  matured 
on  own  growth  of  wood  18 
months  from  insertion  of 
graft  in  nursery  row.  Ro- 
bust grower,  self  huller, 
blight  resisting. 

ALSO  A  GOOD 
-  STOCK  OF  - 

Franquette  Walnuts 

Trees  are  large  and  strong, 
gro>^  n  without  irrigation, 
with  well  matured  wood. 


For  Catalogue  and  Prices,  write 

Encinal  Nurseries 

F.  C.  WILLSON,  Fropr  etir 
SUNNYVALE  CALIFORNIA 


BULBS 

For  fall  and  winter  planting;  also  Flower 
Seeds  tor  tall  sowing.  New  Catalogue 
now  ready,  mailed  free  upon  application. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SOW 
Payne's  Royal  Exhibit  ion  Pansy  Seed,  the 

best  strain  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  Giant 
Perfection  Stocics  and  Payne'H  Ciiristinax 
Flowering  Siveet  Peas,  all  described  in 
the  above  mentioned  Catalogue. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 


345  S.  Main  St., 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


BERRY  PLANTS 

SPHAGNUM  MOSS  For  Sale 
Wliolesale  and  Retail 

LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 

PASADENA.  CAL.  R.  F.  D. 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND     SaUIRREI.S,     GOPHERS,  also 
RORERS,    ROOT    APHIS,    etc.,    om  Fruit 
Treea 

CARBON  BISULPHIDE 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers 
WBEEI>ER,  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFBR 
Offleei  «24  Caltfarata  St.,  8a»  Fraarlac*. 


hcuse,  situated  on  Limekiln  pike,  and  its 
surrounding  buildings,  including  tlie  new 
dormitory  that  lias  just  been  completed. 
Twenty  acres  of  well-cultivated  farm  land 
surround  the  buildings,  and  attractive 
flower  gardens,  where  during  the  season 
just  closing  the  embryo  farmers,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  few  men  to  do  the  heavier 
work,  have  planted  and  garnered  splen- 
did crops.  Part  of  these  were  for  the  use 
of  the  school  and  the  rest  went  to  the 
city  markets,  where  they  received  high 
praise  for  their  excellence. 

This  school  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind 
in  the  United  States.  It  began  operations 
only  last  February,  but  already  its  grow- 
ing waiting  list  demands  larger  accommo- 
dations. Two  teachers,  graduates  in  hor- 
ticulture, composed  the  teaching  staff  in 
the  beginning,  and  this  summer  three 
more  were  added.  Miss  Mary  O.  Collins 
is  principal,  and  she  has  had  a  wide  ex- 
perience in  the  schools  of  horticulture  in 
other  countries.  England,  Germany,  Bel- 
gium, Italy,  Denmark  and  Russia  all  have 
schools  of  gardening  for  women,  which 
have  long  since  passed  the  experimental 
stage,  and  now  have  a  recognized  position 
in  the  educational  world.  Many  of  their 
graduates  are  filling  responsible  positions 
in  private  and  public  gardens,  in  manag- 
ing their  own  country  places  or  as  con- 
sulting horticulturists  and  lecturers. 

With  this  precedent  established  by  the 
other  nations,  and  knowing  that  interest 
in  horticulture  in  this  country  was  in- 
creasing, a  body  of  people  consisting 
largely  of  Philadelphia  club  women,  as- 
sociated themselves  together  in  1907  un- 
der the  title  of  "Pennsylvania  School  of 
Horticulture  for  Women"  with  the  object 
of  founding  and  maintaining  a  similar 
institution  in  America  where  women 
should  be  taught  by  lectures  and  by 
practical  work  the  art  and  handicraft  of 
gerdening. 

Thus  far,  of  course,  no  pupil  has  cov- 
ered her  first  year's  work,  and  the  course 
i.-i  two  years,  with  a  two  months'  holiday 
taken  between  the  planting  and  harvest- 
ing seasons,  according  to  the  work  they 
are  doing.  While  horticulture  i)roper — 
that  is,  the  growing  of  vegetables,  flowers 
and  fruits — is  the  special  subject  of  in- 
struction, other  subjects  which  naturally 
attend  this  line  are  provided  for.  Scien- 
tific work  in  botany,  chemistry,  geology 
and  entomology,  in  so  far  as  they  are  di- 
rectly applicable  are  included  in  the  theo- 
retical course.  Then,  too,  the  curriculum 
includes  garden  carpentry,  preserving  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  bee-keeping,  poul- 
try raising,  elements  of  surveying  and 
garden  design,  demonstration  and  oppor- 
tunity for  practical  work  in  the  care  of 
ordinary  live  stock,  marketing  of  pro- 
duce and  agricultural  bookkeeping  and 
business  correspondence. 

During  the  summer  the  women  sold  the 
produce  from  nearly  five  acres  of  aspara- 
gus, about  two  acres  of  strawberries  and 
smaller  amounts  of  many  fresh  vege- 
tables. Some  two  hundred  grape  vines 
are  now  in  splendid  bearing  condition, 
while  apples,  pears,  peaches  and  nut  trees 
are  soon  to  be  robbed  for  the  markets. 
Plans  for  winter  worK  are  already  bein.g 
made  and  the  greenhouses  and  cold- 
frames  for  forcing  purposes  will  soon  pro- 
vide hot-house  delicacies  which  bring 
the  highest  prices  in  city  markets. 

The  individual  plots  of  ground  allotted 
each  pupil  particularly  interested  the 
club  women,  for  in  these  the  individual 
taste  of  each  pupil  was  shown.  No  rules 
govern  these  little  plots,  but  the  student 
may  experiment  along  her  special  line  for 
her  own  enjoyment  outside  of  school 
hours.  Some  plots  were  dveoted  entirely 
to  flowers;  others  were  laid  out  in  for- 
mal garden  design  by  those  who  are  in- 
tending to  be  plain  farmers  and  direct 
their  own  country  places  devote  their 
small  ground  space  entirely  to  crops  of 
a  hardier  variety.    Students  must  be  at 


least  high  school  graduates  and  must  be 
18  years  of  age  or  older.  They  are  not 
definitely  entered  on  the  roster  until 
they  have  passed  a  preliminary  period 
of  two  months  at  school  work. 


THE  HOME  GARDEN 

.Should  be  supp'led 
with  a  variety  of 

Berry  Plants 

AND 

Rhubarb 

Send  for  prices. 

G.  H.  HOPKINS,  Tropico,  Cal. 

p.  O.  formerly  Uurbank,  Cal. 


RHUBARB  FOR  PROFIT 

A  FREE  BOOKLET  ON 

Rhubarb  Culture' 

$1000  profit  per  acre;  plant  now. 
Berry  plan  sof  all  sorts.  Cut  this 
adv.  out  and  mail  today. 

J  B.  WAGNFit,      Pasailena,  Cal. 
Tlie  Rhubarb  and  Berry  Specialist 


Snow's  Nursery 

citrus  Stock 
a  Specialty 

win  accept  future  contracts  on  Citrus  Stock, 
also  Apricots. 


H.  K.  Snow,  Jr.,  Prop. 


OXNARD,  CAL. 


f  OK  All 

Standard 
Staples  and 
Standard 
Tools 

The  one  post  / 
for  all  / 
purposes  / 
Catalog  1  I       t  - 


'mo 


POSTS 

lENCING 

American 
Steel  Post 
Company 


violet  and  Santa 

Fe  Ave. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


The  bett  blight  resistiog,  well  leiled  walouts;  heavy  beareri: 
bloom  late:  mature  early:  grafted  trees  only. 

*'  Concord  "  ^ 


Send  for  catalogue  and  special  circulars  on 

New  Fruits.  Pedigreed  Prunes,  Eucalyptus,  Etc. 
LEONARD  COATES  NURSERY  CO..  INC.. 

MorganhlU,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal, 


Here  It  In  at  Iu.st. 

THE  SIMPLE  Oil,  ENGINE. 

Just  the  Engine  you  have  wanted 
to  see, 

A  marvel  of  mechanical  simplicity 
No    spark    plug,    batteries,  larbu- 
reter,    gears    or    other  complicated 
parts  to  get  out  of  order. 

So  simple  you  or  your  boy  can 
take  it  apart,  reassemble  and  op- 
erate. 

Unequaled  guarantee  of  fuel  con- 
sumption, material  and  workman- 
ship. 

Not  the  cheapest  engine,  but  the 
cheapest  to  own  and  operate. 

Dealers,  Agents  and  Users,  send 
for  catalogue  and  prices. 

THE  SIMPLE  OIL  ENGINE  CO. 

LOS  ANGELES  SAN  FRANCISCO 

114  E.  8th  St.  412  Pacific  Blr. 


VERY  SPECIAL 
OFFER 


Here  is  a  collection  of  gorgeous 
blooms  for  your  garden — a  choice 
collection  of  four  of  the  m'ost  beau- 
tiful ever-blooming  flowers,  hardy 
and  easily  grown,  consisting  of  one 
package  each  of 

LILLY'S  NICOTIANA  (Flowering 
tobacco) — A  new  hybrid  giving  a 
continuous  display  of  gorgeous  clus- 
ters of  purple,  white,  violet,  rose, 
crimson  and  pinK  blooms — plant 
grows  about  tlirce  feet  high. 

I,ILI,Y'S  <'An  NATION  FOI'PY — A 
magnificent  double  variety  with  car- 
nation-like  flowers,  fringed. 

LILLY'S  JAPANESE  PIIIMHOSE 
— An  extiuisitely  oright  and  showy 
flower  of  oriental  appearance,  mixed 
colors. 

LILLY'S  GIANT  MORNING  GLOKV 

— A  tall  variety  of  luxuriant  foliage 
thick  with  gigantic  blossoms  meas- 
uring four  to  six  inches  in  diameter 
and  of  exquisite  sliades  and  colors. 

Tlie  above  ninKiiilf eeiit  ooilcetloa  niil 
be  niaileil  you  lor  lUe. 

Don't  fail  to  send  for  our  Seed  An- 
nual for  1912,  containing  132  pages 
fully  illustrated,  giving  accurate  de- 
scriptions of  everything  for  the  farm 
and  garden.  Sent  free  on  requ.est. 
Write  Dept.  B, 

THE  CHAS.  H.  MLLV  CO., 
Seattle,  Wanh. 


CHUL  WHEAT 

This  new  hard  milling  wheat  leads  all  in  yield  per  acre;  Is  quick  in  maturing; 
large  gluten  content;  late  harvesting,  without  waste. 

CHOICE  RECLAIMED  SEED 
For  samples  and  prices  address  D.  W.  LEWIS,  Corcoran,  Cal. 

A  few  carloads  of  fancy  white  Sonora, 
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Beaver  Board 

Walls  and  Ceilings 

are  put  up  easily  and 
quickly  in  panels  of  all 
convenient  sizes.  They 
Keep  out  heat  and  cold; 
Deaden  sound; 
Retard  fire; 
Do  not  crack; 
Save  expense; 
Resist  Vibration; 
Take  the  place  of  lath, 
plaster  and  wall-paper 
in  every  type  of  building 
new  or  remodeled. 

f 

M 

SOLD  BY 


THE  LILLY-THURSTON  COMPANY 

82-2nd  St.,  iSan  Kranclsco 

IRRIGATED  LANDS 


20  to  40  acre  trncts  in  cheopest  and  best 
irrigated  district  in  llie  West;  Hue  nlfalfii, 
fruit  and  vineyard  land,  *1U0  up  per  acrr, 
■4  caNh,  baianee  easy  terms. 

Good  improved  land  in  aifalfa  or  bear- 
ing trees  from  ?200  to  »300  per  acre;  easy 
terms. 

MODESTO  LAND  CO.. 

MASONIC  TEMPLE. 

Modesto,  Cal. 


640  ACRES 

Alfalfa  or  Fruit  Land 

At  Elmira,  Cal. 

For  Sale  as  a  whole  or  in  sub- 
divisions to  suit.  Pine  soil,  plenty 
of  water.  For  prices  and  particu- 
lars, write  owners 

WM.  R.  and  F.  L.  HAY, 
Elmira,  Cal. 


PROS  AND  CONS  OF  PEAR 
PRODUCTION. 


SECOND  HAND 


TRACTION  ENGINE 


FOR  SALE. 


A  Holt  caterpillar  traction  engine, 
in  eood  condition,  with  tno  wagons 
for  same.  Burns  distillate.  For  in- 
formation write  to 

NEVADA  WONDER  MINING  CO., 

AVonder,  Nevada. 

J.  A.  BURGESS,  Superintendent. 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


Send  for  RaUin  Machinery  Ca.ta.!ogne 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORb^ 

FKESNO.  CALIFOBNIA. 


(Continued  From  Page  S^l.) 


better  is  not  offered,  which  is  very  sel- 
dom. 

Such  a  large  proportion  of  tlie  fruit  is 
shipped  or  sold  to  the  canner  that  dried 
pears  form  a  very  small  part  of  the 
dried  fruits  of  the  State,  only  about 
1200  tons  per  year  going  out  since  the 
blight  became  serious.  The  cost  of  dry- 
ing is  little  and  the  process  simple, 
and  the  market  for  dried  pears  can  be 
expanded  greatly  if  it  is  necessary  to 
increase  the  output  largely.  The  price 
to  the  grower  is  8  and  9  cents,  and  the 
past  few  years,  beginning  at  1910  and 
running  backwards,  it  has  been  9  to  13, 
6  to  8.  6  to  8,  and  9  to  12 'j  cents  per 
pound.  Only  the  poorest  class  of  pears 
are  dried,  those  that  are  not  worth, 
either  on  account  of  their  small  amount 
or  poor  quality,  sending  to  the  canner. 

Rea.soxs  fob  not  Planting.  —  The 
above  are  sufficient  reasons  to  explain 
why  so  much  planting  is  being  done. 
Two  things  that  should  discourage  plant 
ing,  or  make  the  prospective  grower 
pause  and  meditate  awhile  are  the  blight 
and  the  thrips.  After  he  has  balanced 
accounts  he  can  go  ahead  and  order  his 
stock. 

Something  over  a  decade  ago  neither 
of  these  pests  were  giving  trouble  in 
this  State.  The  blight  came  upon  the 
scene,  swept  the  San  .Toaquin  valley 
clear  of  pear  trees  in  other  districts, 
threatened  to  destroy  the  industry  in 
others,  and  almost  put  a  stop  to  plant- 
inging  all  over.  Now  the  blight  is  no 
longer  looked  upon  as  a  serious  problem, 
although  little  or  no  planting  is  being 
done  where  trouble  was  at  its  worst. 

No  sooner  was  the  blight  question  at 
rest  than  the  pear  thrips,  evidently  a 
native  of  the  State  but  doing  little  dam- 
age, seemed  to  develop  vigor  and  is  now 
the  biggest  prbblem  to  the  grower  that 
there  is,  and  one  that  may  ruin  the  in- 
dustry in  some  sections. 

The  control  of  this  is  said  by  the  gov- 
ernment entomologists  to  be  nearly  solved 
as  can  be  expected,  but,  even  so,  the  diffl- 
culty  of  spraying  for  it  just  at  the  right 
time,  if  weather  conditions  are  unfavor 
able,  or  of  doing  a  good  job  when  the 
weather  is  right.  Is  so  great  that  it  is 
doubtful  if  some  growers  can  keep  up  the 
fight  against  it. 

The  effect  of  these  two  pests  should  be 
varied.  The  blight  prevents  production 
in  some  sections  and  thus  keeps  down 
competition,  while  being  of  little  trouble 
or  expense  in  districts  where  it  has  been 
cleaned  out.  The  thrips  will  be  a  con- 
tinual expense  and  trouble,  but  will  so 
reduce  production  and  limit  the  amount 
ol  first  class  fruit  that  the  man  who  does 
attend  to  business  and  controls  it  will 
more  than  profit  thereby. 

For  other  pears  besides  Bartletts  the 
market  is  so  limited  and  consumption  so 
small  that  no  grower  should  make  much 
planting  without  Knowing  just  where  he 
is  going  to  dispose  of  his  crop.  The  va- 
rieties that  are  profitable  are  those  that 
can  be  sold  very  early  or  very  late  in  the 
season.  Considerable  planting  in  com 
parison  with  the  amount  usually  sold  is. 
however,  being  done  now. 


"ENQINEERINQ  ON  THE  FARM" 

SFNT  FPEE 
RERNS-SESSIONS,  Engineers 

Postal  Telegraph  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  In  37  FIRST  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
n  *  nCD  Blake,  Moffltt*  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
r  Ar  CIV  Blake,  McFall  A  Co.,  Portland,  Ore 


Now  is  the  time 


to  prepare  for  next  year.  Place  your  order 
today  for  that  pumping  plant.  There  are 
many  important  reasons  for  this.  The  cost 
installed  will  be  less  if  done  now  than  in  the 
busy  spring  season.  You  can  make  up  defi- 
cient rainfall,  if  need  be,  this  winter. 
Prompt  action  on  your  part  means  money  in 
your  pocket.  Investigate 

DOW  PUMPS 

before  you  place  your  order.  Simple  in 
design,  efficient,  and  with  long  life.  Dow 
Pumps  will  pump  more  water  for  less  money, 
last  longer,  and  cost  less  than  any  other  type 
of  pump.    All  we  ask  is  that  you  inve.stigate. 

GEO.  E.  DOW  PUMPING  ENGINE  CO. 

412  SHELDON  BUILDING  233  S.  LOS  ANGELES  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

VV^here  a  simple,  and  efficient  deep  well  pump  is  desired, 
maximum  service  will  be  given  by  the 

DOW  non-pulsAting  pump 


MERCED  COLONIES 

IRRIGATED  LAND 

2500  Acres  Just  Added 

to  Merced  Colony  No.  2.  Same  soli,  excelleut  location,  abundant  water,  g^ood 
drainage.  Merced  Colony  No.  :!  sold  to  C.\I.IFORM.V  F.\RME:itS,  men  thor- 
oughly acciuainteil  with  the  soil  and  attendant  conditions.  20  sets  of  bnildinfcs 
already  up.  New  settlers  comlni;  in  daily.  An  ideal  district  for  alfalfa,  dairy- 
ing and  hog  raisiag.  Sweet  potatoes,  tomatoes,  peaches,  and  grapes  thrive  In 
the  warm  loam  soil.  Terms  nre  easy.  AVrite  today  for  particulars  concerning 
the  new  tract. 

8ENU  THIS  TO  r.H 


Co-Operative  Land  &  Trust  Co. 

595  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
Send  me  your  book/e/,  Merced  Colonies. 


Name .... 
Address. 


Irrigation 
Problems 


The  continual  cleanlng-out  of  weedy  dllchcs  I. 
Iiul  one  of  llie  disagreeable  and  eiipensl»  e  fenluret 
of  old-style  Irrlgadon  Methods. 

Why  waste  time  and  money  In  this  »ay,  or  In 
costly  experimenting,  when  the  experience  and  ad- 
vice of  Irrigation  Experts  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

The  "K.  T.  SYSTEM"  will  solve  this,  and  all  your 
Irrigation  I'roblems.  Just  ask  for  the  tith  Edition 
of  our  Brown  Book  (free*. 


THE  KELLAR-THOMASON  MFG.  COMPANY 

1234  EAST  28lh  ST..  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
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DAIRY  NOTES. 


Oue  of  the  greatest  advances  made  for 
li  long  time  in  the  dairy  industry  was 
the  decision  by  the  members  of  the  Tulare 
County  Dairymen's  Asociation  to  have  all 
cream  produced  or  used  by  members  of 
the  Association  graded  into  three  classes 
according  to  quality  and  making  a  dif- 
ference of  four  or  five  cents  in  price  as 
a  result.  The  grading  will  be  put  into 
effect  when  methods  for  doing  so  can  be 
sufRciently  developed. 

The  milk  cow  is  being  remembered  by 
the  naming  of  a  new  town  north  of  Los 
Molinos,  Tehama  county,  Dairy.  The 
streets  are  named  after  the  dairy  breeds 
or  after  things  connected  with  the  in- 
dustry. 

A  Chicago  live  stock  paper  quotes 
medium  and  good  dairy  cows  at  $40  to 
$52,  with  fancy  Holsteins  at  $65  and  $75. 
Poor  cows  are  worth  only  about  $30. 

FOR  SALE 

Solid  colored  bull  calf  sired  by  Raleigh's 
King,  a  son  of  Raleigh's  P'airy  Boy  83767. 
who  sold  for  $8200  in  T.  S.  Cooper's  1910 
sale,  and  undefeated  champion  in  the  sliow 
ring  the  same  year — out  of  Blue  Fox's 
Golden  Rosebav.  half-sister  of  the  famous 
$15,000    bull,    Noble    of  Oaklands. 

T.  B.  PURVINE, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  4,  Box  195,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

0.  I.  C. 

THE  WHITE  HOG 

::oo  TO  300  i.bs.  at  8  months. 

A  large  lot  of  pigs  from  our  registered 
sows  now  ready  to  wean.  Let  us  have 
your  orders.  A  few  strictly  fancy  boars 
and  gilts,  from  spring  farrows,  ready  for 
service. 

Open  and  bred  gilts  and  sows. 

All  our  stock  Is  registered. 
STUDAMS  &  CUNMNGHAM,  Mills.  Cal. 


GOLD  MEDAL 


WALRUS 


BRAND 


Waterproof  Clothing 

FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 

HORSE  COVERS,  WAGON  COVERS,  ETC. 

Made  especially  to  stand  the  Pacific  Coast 
Winter  and  Summer  Cllmatts. 

Awarded  Gold  Medals  at  Alaska-Yukon 
and  c  allfornla  State  Expositione. 


If  not  carried  by  your  dealer  write  for  cata- 
logue and  prices. 

GOLD  MEDAL 
WATERPROOFING  COMPANY 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 


FairbanksMorse 
OKkSof 


Pulling  four  16  in.  Sod  plows  and  8  ft. 
pulverizer  discs  at  cost 
of  57  cents  per  acre. 

Will  work  day  and  night  continuously 
and  in  the  hottest  or  coldest  weather. 

CONVENIENT 

RELIABLE 

ECONOMICAL 

For  all  kinds  of  work.    Oil  is  cheaper 
than  gasoline. 

NOW   IS  THE  TIME  TO  BUY 


Send  for  price«  and  new  Free 

Catalog  No.  TX10:^5 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 


At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Dairy  and 
Produce  Exchange  of  San  Francisco,  Fri- 
day morning,  October  20,  in  its  new  quar- 
ters in  the  lianford  block,  W.  H.  Roussel, 
retiring  as  president  after  holding  the 
office  since  the  formation  of  the  Exchange 
in  1905,  was  presented  with  a  chest  of 
silver  by  the  members  of  the  Exchange. 

The  John  Offutt  creamery  and  cheese 
factory  on  Sonoma  mountain  will  resume 
operations  November  1,  after  b^ing  closed 
down  during  tlie  summer  months. 

The  Selma,  Fresno  county,  creamery 
has  been  sold  to  a.  L.  Harlow  and  W.  E. 
Street,  who  will  enlarge  and  improve  the 
jilant. 

Sydney  .Tones,  a  prominent  Eastern 
breeder,  passed  through  the  State  recently 
with  a  small  herd  of  registered  Holstein 
stock  which  the  New  Zealand  government 
will  use  to  build  up  a  large  herd  at  the 
Wellington  Experiment  Station. 

The  new  creamery  at  Quincy,  Plumas 
county,  was  put  into  operation  last  week. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Musgrave  of  Modesto  has 
purchased  a  number  of  registered  .Jersey 
cows  in  preparation  for  building  up  a 
large  herd  of  first-class  cattle.  D.  F. 
Conant  has  also  been  making  purchases 
of  .Jerseys. 

Ferndale,  Humboldt  county,  prices  for 
butter-fat  at  the  different  creameries  for 
September  were  30%  and  31  cents  per 
pound,  one  creamery  paying  33  cents. 

In  Kings  county,  where  monthly  prices 
are  now  being  published,  28  and  29  cents 
were  paid  during  September,  two  cream- 
eries making  a  difference  of  several 
cents  in  the  prices  of  sweet  and  sour 
cream. 

Over  twenty  families  of  Swiss  dairy- 
men are  exiiected  to  move  into  Imperial 
county  within  the  next  month.  At  pres- 
ent 55  Swiss  dairies  are  being  operated 
in  the  county. 

C.  A.  Starkweather  has  been  in  Stanis- 
laus county  for  the  past  week,  having 
completed  an  inspection  of  Fresno  and 
Merced  counties. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 


Anthrax  has  broken  out  in  bad  shape 
in  Fresno  county  and  County  Veteri- 
narian Williams  has  inaugurated  a  cam- 
paign of  vaccination  to  check  it.  The 
disease  is  doing  the  most  injury  on  the 
west  side. 

The  stock  of  C.  P.  Cooper  of  Gonzales, 
Monterey  county,  was  sold  at  auction 
last  week,  130  head  of  horses  bringing 
nearly  $24,000.  Two  stallions  sold  for 
$1800  and  $1500,  and  a  jack  for  $1300. 
Most  of  the  stock  was  sold  to  residents 
of  the  county. 

One  of  the  largest  sales  of  stock  to 
an  Oriental  made  in  this  State  for  some 
time  occurred  at  Chico  recently,  when  a 
Hindu  purchased  300  Angora  goats  on 
the  Gianella  ranch  for  shipment  to 
British  Columbia. 

More  Clydesdale  fillies  are  being  sent 
from  Scotland  to  Canada  in  proportion 
to  the  total  number  of  animals  of  this 
breed  of  horses  sold,  than  to  any  other 
country. 


DEMAND  FOR  SUCKING  PIGS. 


To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  inform 
me  if  two  months  would  be  the  right 
age  for  market  pigs.  If  not,  what  is  the 
correct  age? 

Sucking  pigs  should  be  marketed  when 
six  weeks  or  two  months  old,  the  latter 
being  the  extreme  age  at  which  they  can 
be  sold.  It  is  seldom,  however,  that 
there  is  any  demand  for  them  except  at 
Thanksgiving  and  during  the  Christmas 
holidays,  and  even  then  not  a  great  many 
are  sold  in  this  State. 


Large  shipments  of  tomatoes  are  going 
east  from  Napa. 


America's 
Leading  Horse  Importers 

Our  Peroheron  and  French  Coach  Stallions  showed  for 
twelve  prizes  at  the  recent  California  State  Fair,  winning 
eight  prizes,  wliile  all  our  competitors  combined  won  but 
four. 

During  the  same  week  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair  another 
exhibit  of  ours  won  every  highest  prize  and  every  Cham- 
pionship. 

At  the  last  six  World's  Fairs  our  Percheron  and  French 
Coach   Stallions  have   won   every  Championship. 

McLaughlin  bros., 

OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


A  LOUDEN  LITTEH  CARRIER  changes  barn  drudgery  into  child's  play. 

^  With  wonderful  worm  gear  (an  exclusive  Louden  feature)  1  pound 
I  pull  on  chain  lilts  40  pounds  in  box— boy  can  hoist  half  a  ton. 

Raises  and  lowera  any  distance  up  to  25  feet.    Stands  where  put;  can't 

fall.  Fill  the  box,  raise  it  and  give  it  a  shove.  It  carries  the  load  out  of 
I  the  barn  to  manure  spreaderor  litter  heap,  wherever  yon  want  it;  dumps 

load  automatically  and  returns  to  you. 

The  Louden  Way 

Keeps  barns  clean  and  sanitary — Keeps  cows  healthy— they  will  give 
more  and  richer  milk,  Saves  time,  labor  and  money.  A  Louden  Lilter 
Carrier  will  save  its  cost  many  times  in  a  year. 

Loudens  special  electro-galvanizing  process  gives  all  Louden  pro- 
ducts a  beautiful,  lasting  finish.  Looks  clean — easy  to  keep  clean  — 
never  rusts — lasts  much  longer  thin  ordinary  hot  process  galvanizing. 

Our  40 years  experience  in  fitting  barns  is  at  your  service  (or  the  asking. 

Hand  your  denlpr  a  rough  ground  plan  of  yonr  barn,  and  ask  him  to 
mail  it  to  ua  for  price.  This  will  entail  no  obligation  eitheron  your  part 
or  the  dealers.  Don't  arcppt  any  carriers  but  L<jUDEN'S.  There  are 
none  "JuBt  as  good. "  "Write  us  for  complete  catalog  of  barn  equipment 
and  valuable  book  on  manure  values 


FULL  STOCK  CARRIED  BY  THE 

WESTERN  EQUIPMENT  CO., 

Send  for  Catalogue  P.  R. 


T2  Fremont  Street 
Ssn  F'ranclseo 


ONE  OF  OUR  POPULAR  SELLERS 

Notice  the  CONVENIENT  LEVERS  and  their  GOVERN- 
ING ACTION  ON  THE  PLOW.  It  must  have  merit,  as  it  is 
rapidly  replacing  many  steel  beam  patterns. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  INFORMATION  ON  SHAW'S 
REVERSIBLE  MOLD  GANG  PLOWS,  OR  WRITE  US. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO.,  Stockton,  Cal. 
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1 
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PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR 
WATER,  OIL,  WINB, 
MINING  AND  CYANIDING. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12 
Send  for  Printed  Matter. 
FACTORIES: 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
PORTLAND,  ORE. 
I.OS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


WOOD  FII'E  FOR 
IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 
MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 
In.  to  24  In.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
New  Pipe  Catalogue  in  Preparation 
OFFICES! 
818  Market  St.,  San  Fraaclaco,  Cal. 
Keaton  Statloa,  Portlaad,  Ore. 
404  Equitable  Baak  BdK-.  Loa  AaKelea.  Pal. 


BOXES  and  BOX  SHOOKS 


FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  BOXES  OUR  SPECIALTY. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCANTILE  BOX  CO. 


2S1  BERRY  STREET  (Near  F*arth) 


SAN  FRANCISC* 


>,  CAL.  I 
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Powdered  Milk  in  New  Zealand. 


We  are  always  glad  to  note  the  prog- 
ress of  efforts  in  California  to  give  milk 
other  forms  than  butter,  because  we  are 
always  on  the  verge  of  having  a  little  too 
ntiich  butter  for  local  demands,  though 
fortunately  keeping  away  from  the  verge 
by  quite  a  margin  during  the  last  few 
years.  Still  it  is  important  to  do  more 
in  other  ways  of  getting  money  out  of 
milk.  Humboldt  county  enterprises  now 
cover  more  in  this  line  than  those  of 
any  other  county,  if  we  are  correctly  in- 
formed. 

A  very  interesting  account  of  the  mak- 
ing of  powdered  milk  in  New  Zealand 
and  what  is  done  with  the  product,  is  giv- 
en in  a  recent  consular  report  by  U.  S. 
Vice-Consul  General  Henry  D.  Baker,  on 
special  service  in  New  Zealand: 

The  production  of  condensed  and  pow- 
dered milk  is  assuming  importance  in 
New  Zealand,  and  during  1910,  235,590 
pounds  of  preserved  milk  were  exported 
to  other  countries,  of  which  the  United 
Kingdom  took  185,812  pounds,  the  remain- 
ing shipments  going  chiefly  to  Australia 
and  to  the  South  Sea  Islands.  The  total 
value  of  the  preserved  milk  exported  in 
1910  was  $25,984.  which  was  slightly 
greater  than  the  value  of  the  imports, 
amounting  to  $25,417,  although  the  im 
ports  exceeded  the  exports  in  quantity 
by  about  GO.OOO  pounds.  The  I'nited  King- 
dom supplied  New  Zealand  with  227.712 
pounds,  and  Switzerland  sent  30,od2 
pounds.  The  United  States  has  not  had 
any  export  or  import  business  of  impor- 
U-.Tice  with  New  Zealand  in  preserved 
n;ilk.  There  is  an  import  duty  in  New 
Zealand  of  37 K>  per  cent  ad  valorem  on 
Iireserved,  evaporated,  or  dried  milk  or 
cream,  with  a  preferential  reduction  of 
12'/.>  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  imports  from 
British  dominions. 

Powi)KKt:D  Mii-K  Bk(o.min(;  1-*oi'i.i,.^k. — 
New  Zealand  powdered  milk  is  apparent- 
ly gaining  considerable  reputation  on  ac- 
count of  its  nutritious  and  keeping  quali- 
ties, and  it  has  become  a  formidable  rival 
of  condensed  milk.  Much  attention  has 
bten  paid  to  perfecting  the  processes  of 
preparing  powdered  milk,  so  as  to  elim- 
inate the  difficulty  which  usually  occurs 
i  1  preserved  milk  preparations,  the  rising 
of  the  fatty  globules  to  the  top  when 
mixed  with  water.  The  powdered  milk 
is  said  to  be  much  more  digestible  and 
more  suitable  for  infants'  food  than  con- 
densed milk,  as  it  is  thoroughly  steril- 
ized and  contains  no  cane  or  beet  sugar; 
also  the  casein,  in  the  process  of  drying 
the  milk,  is  divided  into  fine  particles  as 
it  is  in  human  milk. 

Powdered  milk  as  produced  here  con- 
tains about  26%  butter-fat,  22.9%  pro- 
teids,  42.3%  milk  sugar,  and  5.6%  min- 
eral salts.  It  consists  of  a  flaky  powder 
of  cream  color.  Very  complete  steriliza- 
tion is  obtained  during  the  process  of 
drying  off  the  water,  but  little  or  no  al- 
teration occurs  in  the  essential  elements 
or  the  milk.  The  milk  is  dried  within 
two  hours  of  its  being  drawn  from  the 
ccw,  the  cans  into  which  the  milk  is  re- 
ceived having  previously  been  washed  in 
lime  water,  then  in  cold  water,  and  finally 
sterilized  with  steam.  Tuberculosis  is 
guarded  against  by  veterinary  inspection 
of  the  cows,  and  also  by  the  sterilization 
of  the  cans. 

V.\RiKTiK.s  OK  Powdered  Mii.k  a.nd  Tiieiu 
Uses. — One  kind  of  powdered  milk  is 
made  entirely  from  skim-milk,  and  is 
used  largely  in  biscuit  factories  and  in 
the  manufacture  of  milk  chocolates,  for 
which  purpose  it  is  exported  to  England. 
Its  use  by  biscuit  manufacturers  is  said 
not  only  to  improve  the  flavor  of  the 
biscuits,  but  to  add  about  15  biscuits  to 
the  quantity  made  from  every  pound  of 
flour  used. 

The  powdered  milk  sold  chiefly  for  in- 


fants' food  and  for  use  with  tea  or  coffee 
i^  a  desiccated  milk  to  which  cream  and 
lactose  have  been  added.  This  milk  is 
now  recommended  by  local  physicians  as 
superior  to  any  of  the  imported  pre- 
served-milk  preparations.  It  has  recently 
acquired  a  reputation  in  connection  with 
South  Polar  exploration:  it  was  used  by 
the .  Shackleton  expedition,  some  of  it 
having  been  the  main  food  of  Professor 
David's  party  that  reached  the  magnetic 
pole.  Two  tons  of  this  powdered  milk 
lias  been  ordered  for  the  Mawson  Antarc- 
tic expedition,  which  will  leave  New  Zea- 
land for  the  South  Polar  regions  in  No 
vember,  and  it  is  said  that  with  pemmi- 
can  it  will  be  the  sole  dependence  of 
the  expedition  in  its  final  dash  for  the 
South  Pole. 

The  New  Zealand  method  of  evaporat- 
ing milk  into  powdered  form  has  lately 
been  introduced  into  Australia.  It  is  an- 
ticipated that  the  development  of  this 
industry  will  still  further  increase  the 
prosperity  of  the  dairying  interests  of 
Australasia,  especially  as  it  may  add  con 
siderable  value  to  skimmed  milk,  which 
iT  now  fed  chiefly  to  pigs. 


STERILITY  IN  COWS. 


Among  the  problems  that  confront  the 
dairyman  and  the  veterinarian  who  is 
called  upon  to  treat  cattle,  no  problem  is 
more  difficult  of  solution  than  that  of 
sterility,  the  cows  often  appearing  to  be 
normal  in  every  respect,  come  into  heat 
regularly,  yet  seldom  or  never  getting 
with  calf  after  service.  Such  a  case  was 
desciibed  in  the  Pacific  Ri-rai.  Press  of 
S^eptember  16.  These  cases  are  difficult 
to  diagnose,  especially  when  no  examina 
tion  can  be  made  of  the  cow  in  question. 

When  no  reason  for  sterility  is  appar 
ent  and  no  treatment  is  effective  we 
would  suggest  than  an  examination  into 
the  amount  of  salt  in  the  feed  of  the  cow 
be  made.  It  is  claimed  by  a  stockman 
writing  in  the  Breeder's  Gazette  that  salt 
in  the  feed  will  very  often  cause  tem- 
l)orary  sterility,  not  only  with  cows,  but 
also  with  mares  and  other  brood  animals. 

The  theory  was  suggested  many  years 
ago  when  two  \oung  mares  got  into  a 
sack  of  salt  soon  after  service  and  soon 
after  aborted.  Since  that  time  the  theory 
that  salt  caused  sterility  was  tested  many 
times,  with  the  result,  it  is  claimed,  that 
ii  proved  correct  in  every  instance.  Thus 
mares  who  were  served  ineffectively  were 
kept  without  salt  and  then  were  bred  suc- 
cessfully at  the  first  service.  In  other 
cases  registered  sows  who  had  got  with 
the  wrong  boar  were  dosed  heavily  with 
salt;  the  service  proved  effective,  no  ap- 
parent injury  was  done  to  the  sows,  and 
they  were  then  bred  to  the  right  boars 
without  any  trouble. 

The  correctness  of  the  theory  is  still  in 
doubt,  it  being  practically  untried  or  un 
known  to  many  stockmen  and  veterina- 
rians. It  is  generally  admitted  that  a 
very  little  salt  is  considered  a  benefit  to 
animals,  while  an  excess  is  universally 
known  to  work  injury  to  the  system  and 
cause  trouble  that  might  easily  result  in 
sterility.  At  all  events  the  theory  has 
sufficient  backing  to  justify  testing  it 
when  other  methods  fail. 


Cutter's  fln/hrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  eiven  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  ol 
California  stockmen  because  the^  give 
better  results  than  others  dn. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  oui 
Vew  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackle; 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

p.  0.  Box  257,  BERKELEY.  CAL. 


CHOICE      CHEAP  CONCENTRATED 

MODESTO  ALFALFA  MEAL 

FOR 

CATTLE    POULTRY  SWINE 

FOR  PRICES  SEE  OR  WRITE 

THE  GRANGE  CO.,  Modesto,  Cal. 


F^OR  SALE: 
100  Short -Horn  Bulls 

Sired  by  grandsons  nf  King  Edward, 
Hlllcrest  Hero,  Cbolce  Goods  and 

other  prize-winning  Hulls. 

AL.SO 

300  Blacow  Robert  Glide 
French  Merino  Rams 


King  Lancaster,  Grand  Champion  Bull, 
California  State  Fair.  1909-1910-1911. 

The  only  Bull  three  times 
(irand  Champion  at  the  Fair. 


Single  or  carload  lots.     For  further 
particulars  write 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE.  Davis.  Cal. 


HENRY  WHEAXLEY 

SALVADOR  STOCK  FARM,  NAPA, 

IMPORTER  and  BREEDER  of  SHIRES 

Mr.  Wheatley  is  at  present  in  England  buying  Shire  .stallions.  He  will 
spare  neither  trouble  nor  expense  in  getting  together  the  l)est  lot  of  Shires 
ever  imported  into  California. 

If  you  are  interested  please  send  in  your  name  and  you  will  be  notified 
when  they  arrive. 

HENRY  WHEATLEY 


ALTA  VISTA  HERD  OF  IMPORTED  GUERNSEYS 

OWNED  BY 
CHAS.  G.  I.ATHROP,  Stanford  Unlvrralty,  Cal. 

From  above  herd  I  offer  for  sale  a  few  choice  buJl  calves  from  such  plres 
and  grand  sires  as 
IMP.  LORD  KITCHE.NER — 11360 
Winner  of  the  grand  cliampion  prize  at  Sacramento  State  Fairs  1909-1*10,  and 
IMP.  RAYMOND  OF  THE  PREEI> — 11353 
Winner  of  tlie  first  prize  1906,  Island  of  Guernsey. 
For  further  particulars  write  to  above  address.    Inspection  solicited. 


PENNANT     I RY 


DIEPENBROCK 
RANCH 


r 


p.  O.  Box  746 


LIVE  STOCK  IMPORTERS 

RIVERSIDE  ROAD,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 

Phone  :  Suburban  72x3 


ASK   VOUK  DEAbEK  FOK 

EL  DORADO  COCOAIMCIT  OIL  CAKE 

FOR 

CHICKENS    ANO    IVULK  COWS 

Cheapest  Food  In  the  Market  to-day.     If  your  dealer  doe€n't  carry  M, 

ADDKKS8 

EL   DORADO   OIL  WORKS 

149  CALIFORNIA  STKEET.  SAN  FKANCISCO. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 


1  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  If  I  had  agents  to 
sell  my  product  It  \\'ouid  mean  that  I  must  add  to  niy 
price  as  much  as  the  agents'  comnilaslon  would  be.  My  lumber  is  brought 
direct  from  the  forest.  Latest  improved  machinery.  Up-to-date  methods. 
Redwood  Taiilts.  Picking  Boxes,  I'eaoh  Boxes,  Drying  Trays,  Kgg  Cases.  A 
tanlc  6  ft.  diameter,  2J4  ft.  deep,  87.ce.  A  tan  k  6  ft.  diameter,  2%  ft.  deep,  110.50. 
Large  stock  of  tanks  of  various  sI7.«b  in  stock.  Anything  made  to  order  on 
short  notice.  Spraying  tanks.  Grape  Stakes. 

R.  F.  WILSON.  447  W.  Main  St.,  Stockton,  Cat. 


CALIFORIMIA.   FRUITS   AND    HOW   TTO    GROW  XHEM 

Price  $3 

PACIFIC  RUKAL  PBE88,  sAN  FRANCISCO 
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Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAXJLT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe*  Speedy,  uid  Positive  Core 
Thesategt,  Best  BtlSTER  ever  used.  Takei 

the  place  of  all  Knaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Hor»eg 
and  Cattle,  SUPEKSEIJKS  ALL  CAUTEKr 
OK  FIKING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  81 .50  per  bottle,  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express.  char{re8  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
ts  ase,  Send  for  descriptive  circulars 
THK  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland.  O. 


ASK  LEADING  FARMERS 

THEY  WILL  TELL  YOU 

SHARPLES 

Tubular  Cream  Separators 

get  more  cream,  cosl  less  to  run,  and  last  several 
times  longer  than  any  other.  No  disks.  Double 
skimming  force.  Wear  a  lifetime. 
Guaranteed  forever. 

You  expect  The  World's  Best 
from  America's  oldest  and  world's 
biggest  separator  concern  — not 
from  those  wlio  try  to  imitate  cur 
(t:--^  low  supply  can  and  self  oiling 
^  system  but  are  prevented  by 
law  from  imitating  the  Tubular 
principle.    Write  for  catalog  131. 


THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

VV  IIST  CIIKNTUr  ■ 
Cblcuico.III.,  San  Frunclsi'o,  C'al.,  I'ortlaiid,  Ore. 
Toronto,  Con.      Winnipeg,  Can 


.H.H.R 

arse  IHedicti 


BE  READY 

Fon 
EMERGENCIES. 

HH.H 

LINIMENT 

SHOULD  BEINEmYHOME 

ASA  SAFE- CUARD AGAINST 
SORE  THROAT,  SWELLINGS, 

^  SPRAINS .  KHEUMA  TISM. 

NEURALOIA,  STIFF  JOINTS,  LAMENESS. 
STOMACH  CRAMPS,  DIARRHOEA  ,  Etc. 

THE  STOCKMAN'5  STAND  BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK, 


J.  L.  McCarthy, 

Live  Stock  and  Heul 
Estate  Auctioneer. 

Fifteen  years  experi- 
ence at  Cliicago,  St. 
Louis  and  Kansas 
City  Stock  Yards. 
Judge  of  Pedigree 
and  Quality  of  all 
classes  of  Pure-Bred 
Stock.  Country  sales 
a  specialty.  Address 
Key  Route  Hotel, 
Oakland,  Cal. 


HERCULES 


HARnSSs 
SADDLES 
HORSE 
COLLARS 


They  Last  Longer  "W^ 
The  only  sure  v»ay  to  get  a  HOME 
Indastry  HarnesB  U  to  look  for  the  Hercules  stamp 
Made  by  W.  DAVIS  ft  SOnS,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Your  n«alpr  hun  niir  ^'«t«incr»iP 

FARM^OOKS. 

The  following  list  of  farm  books  are 
kept  in  stock  and  will  be  mailed  on  re- 
ceipt of  prices  quoted: 

The  Book  of  Alfalfa,  by  Coburn  $2.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  Henry   2.2.') 

Farm  Development,  Hays    2.00 

Soiling  Crops  and  the  Silo,  Shaw   L.'iO 

Swine  Husbandry,   Coburn   ].")0 

Studies  in  Horse  Breeding,  Carlson..  2.00 

Greenhouse  Management,  Taft   1.50 

Mushroom  Culture,  Falconer   1.00 

The  Study  of  Corn,  Shoesmith  50 

Plant  Life  on  the  Farm,  Masters   1.00 

The  Hop,   Myrick   1.50 

The  Book  of  Wheat,  Dodlinger   1.50 

Meadows  and  Pastures,  Wing   1.50 

Trees  of  California,  Jepson   2.50 

Asparagus   Culture,   Hexamer  50 

New  Onion  Culture,  Greiner  50 

American  Cattle  Doctor.  Dadd   1.00 

Home  Pork  Making,  Fulton  50 

Send  remittances  to 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PIIKS.S, 
420  Market  St.,  San  FraucUco. 


The  Variation  of  Test  in  Hand  Sepa- 
rator Cream. 


From  an  address  at  the  Ceres  Co-opera- 
tive Creamery  by  W.  B.  Thur.ston, 
Dairy  Division,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry. 

No  doubt  many  creamery  patrons  have 
the  idea  that  the  man  whom  they  hire 
to  manufacture  their  cream  into  butter 
lias  an  easy  position  and  as  he  is  given 
a  good  salary,  he  ought,  for  value  re- 
ceveived,  to  please  every  one  all  the 
time.  Did  you  ever  try  it?  Didn't  work, 
did  it? 

The  men  in  the  creamery  are  the 
medium  between  the  dairymen  and  the 
butter  buyer,  and  unless  a  good  quality  of 
cream  is  delivered,  a  good  quality  of  but- 
ter cannot  be  made.  But,  as  you  all 
know,  one  essential  toward  producing  a 
good  quality  of  cream  is  a  feeling  of 
friendliness,  satisfaction  and  trust  toward 
the  creamery  and  its  employes. 

The  best  way  to  keep  these  essentials 
i'3  to  know  that  everyone  is  getting  a 
"square  deal,"  and  correct  weight  and 
test.  "Oh,  yes,"  you  say,  "how  do  I  know 
that  it  is  correct?  That  is  the  way  they 
get  the  overrun,  by  juggling  the  tests." 

Just  let  me  say  this,  that  no  man  ever 
ran  a  creamery  very  long  or  very  suc- 
cessfully who  did  not  conduct  a  fair  busi- 
ness. More  especially  is  this  true  of  a 
co-operative  creamery,  where  there  is  ab- 
solutely nothing  to  be  gained  by  incor- 
rect testing. 

There  are  several  points  to  be  touched 
upon  in  order  to  explain  the  variation  of 
cream  test,  and  I  will  endeavor  to  take 
them  up  separately. 

Before  we  consider  these  topics,  I  wish 
to  correct  the  impression  that  some  peo- 
ple have,  that  they  can  churn  a  given 
weight  of  cream  and  thus  secure  a  check 
on  the  test  of  the  cream.  Butter  is  only 
a  little  over  80'/f.  butter-fat,  so  of  course 
there  will  be  more  pounds  of  butter  than 
butter-fat.  I  trust  that  you  already  are 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  this  fact,  but 
many  people  are  not.  For  example,  one 
day  one  of  my  patrons  confronted  me 
with  the  fact  that  he  had  churned 
pounds  of  butter  from  a  five  gallon  can 
of  cream,  which  on  his  last  delivery  had 
tested  35'/f,  and  he  had  received  pay  for 
14  pounds  of  butter-fat.  Of  course,  he 
suspected  crookedness,  and  it  took  one 
hour  by  my  watch  to  prove  to  him  that 
he  should  have  obtained  1 1 L.  pounds  more 
butter. 

Unless  a  correct  sample  of  the  cream  is 
taken,  the  test  of  the  cream  amounts  to 
nothing,  and  so  great  care  is  always  ob- 
served in  sampling  and  in  preserving 
samples.  As  a  rule,  creamerymen  are 
very  careful  about  this. 

We  will  now  consider  the  milk  before 
it  is  separated.  In  fact,  we  should  not 
have  time  to  do  this,  as  the  milk  should 
be  separated  at  once  after  milking,  and 
as  near  body  temperature  as  practicable, 
as  at  this  temperature  all  cream  sepa- 
rators do  their  best  work.  Several  of  our 
agricultural  colleges  have  conducted  ex- 
jjeriments  along  this  line  and  have  found 
a  variation  of  1  to  5%  at  average  skim- 
ming temi)erature,  and  wider  variation  in 
extreme  cases. 

The  amount  of  flush  water  or  skim- 
milk  used  to  flush  out  the  bowl  after 
skimming,  makes  a  difference  in  test  of 
1  to  3%  in  average  cases;  to  as  high  as 
10  to  15%  in  exceptional  ones.  Half  the 
flush  water  leaves  through  the  cream 
spout,  so  a  little,  well  used,  is  usually 
sufficient.  If  the  separator  bowl  vi- 
brates or  "wobbles,"  butter-fat  is  being 
lost  in  the  skim-milk  and  the  test  of  the 
cream  will  vary  according  to  the  vibra- 
tion.   This  is  practically  nothing  to  a 


new  machine  or  one  in  good  repair,  but 
in  an  old  or  worn  one  makes  consider- 
able difference,  amounting  from  1  to  15'/. 

The  speed  of  the  bowl  controls  the  den- 
sity of  the  cream  as  much  as  any  other 
factor.  The  higher  the  speed  the  thicker 
the  cream,  and  the  slower  the  thinner. 
A  single  trial  will  i)rove  this  to  your 
satisfaction. 

No  matter  what  the  rated  capacity  of 
your  separator  is,  it  will  do  better  work 
if  fed  a  smaller  amount  of  milk  and  will 
also  separate  a  heavier  cream.  It  is 
claimed  by  some  authorities  that  a  dif- 
ference of  8%  in  the  cream  can  be  ob- 
tained by  materially  changing  the  flow 
of  the  milk. 

To  attempt  to  skim  sour  or  cold  milk 
is  an  imposition  on  any  machine  and 
cannot  be  done  successfully,  and  when  it 
is  done  under  stress  of  circumstances, 
occasions  a  loss  of  butter-fat  and  a  wide 
variation  in  the  test. 

Dirty  milk  should  first  be  strained  be- 
fore separating  to  prevent  dirt  or  hairs 
lodging  in  the  cream  screw  or  skim-milk 
tubes.  Should  this  happen,  a  varying 
density  of  cream  will  at  once  result  and 
the  separation  will  not  be  complete.  An 
unwashed  or  improperly  cleaned  bowl 
will  also  give  the  above  results,  as  well 
as  produce  a  very  insanitary  cream.  The 
separator  bowl  should  always  be  washed 
immediately  after  each  separation,  as  it 
will  only  give  best  results  when  clean, 
and  the  slime  left  in  the  bowl  will  con- 
taminate the  following  separation  with  a 
very  lively  assortment  of  bacteria. 

A  cheap  separator  will  give  more  varia- 
tion in  the  test  of  the  cream  from  day  to 
day  than  a  good  machine.  A  cheap  ar- 
ticle of  any  sort  is  a  poor  investment,  and 
this  is  especially  true  in  a  cream  sepa- 
rator, which  may  in  a  short  time  waste 
enough  butter-fat  in  the  skim-milk  to 
have  paid  for  a  good  machine. 

Last,  but  not  least,  comes  the  cream 
screw.  After  constant  use  the  end  of  the 
cieam  screw  becomes  gradually  worn  and 
cream  is  taken  further  from  the  center 
of  the  bowl  and  thus  is  a  thinner  cream. 
This  one  fact  alone  is  often  the  cause  of 
a  patron  becoming  dissatisfied  or  losing 
confidence  in  the  Babcock  test. 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  preceding,  so 
many  factors  enter  into  the  causes  of  the 
variation  of  cream  as  separated  on  the 
farm  that  the  same  test  cannot  be  ex- 
pected from  day  to  day,  even  under  the 
best  conditions.  Get  all  the  information 
possible  concerning  the  Babcock  test,  for 
the  well  informed  patron  is  usually  the 
most  progressive  one.  The  one  who 
knows  is  usually  the  best  satisfied. 
407  Postoffice  Building,  San  Francisco. 


ale  at  all  druggisls.  Price   

1  per  bottle.  6  fur  %S,    "Treatise  on  the 


COMPANY^  Knowbur;;  Fulls,  Vt.,  U.  8. 


PROTEIN  AAV 

EXCEEDING  "TT'/o 


For  Cattle,  Poultry  and  all 
Farm  Animals 

will  double  your  milk,  cream  and  egg  supply. 

Write  for  booklet  "Systkmatic  Fkkding 
AND  THE  Value  of  Boy  Bean  Meal." 

NORTH  AMERICAN  MERCANTILE  CO. 

318-320  Front  St.,  Han  Francisco 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal.,  are 
offering  registered  Jersey  bulls  and  bull 
calves  of  the  choicest  Island  and  Ameri- 
can bii'eding.  from  piize  winners  and 
big  pidducers;  also  a  caiload  of  un- 
legistet'ed  .lersey  cows,  and  a  car  of 
.Fersey  heifers,  unregistered. 

lOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns;  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  t'.  O.  Box  321 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


PURE-BRED  SHORT-HORNS,  Poland- 
China  hogs,  and  Shropshire  sheep.  Rose- 
lawn  Stock  Farm,  Woodland,  Cal. 


SIMON-NEWMAN  CO.,  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Man- 
ager, Newman,  Cal. 


A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS,  Woodland,  Cal.— 
Importers  and  breeders  registered  Hol- 
steins. 


STEVENSON  &  WAGNER,  Newman,  Cal.— 
Holsteln-Fresian  bulls,  heifers  for  sale. 


SWINE 


FOUR  OAKS  STOCK  CO.,  breeders  of 
Berkshire  and  Hampshire  hogs  and  Im- 
porter Hampshire  Down  sheep.  Wood- 
land, Cal. 


POLAND  CHINA  HOGS;  Barred  Rocks  and 
Black  Minorca  poultry;  young  stock  and 
eggs  for  sale.  M.  Bassett,  Hanford,  Cal. 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co. 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 


G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  also 
Short-horns. 


LOCUST     GROVE     FARM.       Ripon,  Cal. 
Berkshires.    Size  and  quality. 


KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM — Reg.  Poland- 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 
Both  sexes.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton,  Cal. 


STUDARUS  &  CUNNINGHAM,  Mills,  Cal 
Registered  O.  I.  C.  swine. 


CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,   Niles,  Cal 
Rreeders  of  TliorouKhbred  Berkshires. 


Ask  for  "  The  Blue  Pail " 


MOST  POPULAR  CREASE 
IN  THE  WEST 
For  Carriages,  Wagons, 
Harvesters 
and  Machinery  of  all  kinds. 


IN  CONSTANT  USE 
FOR  16  YEARS 


A  Better  Crease  for  less  money 
Wears  longer  and  you  use  less 


Reduces  Friction  to  a  Minimum 


THE  IDEAL  LUBRICANT 


The  Brininstool  Co. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


SeuHub  Mi 


F»A.XEIVXS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  information 
about  Patents,  Caveats,  Trademarks,  and 
Infringements. 

DEWKY,  STRONG  &  CO., 
1105-6  Merchants  Exchange  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco.     Established  1860. 
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POULTRY  NOTES. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Pbkss 
By  M.  Russell  James. 

At  the  State  Fair. — The  poultry  fan- 
ciers are  still  "hot"  over  their  treatment 
at  the  recent  State  Fair. 

That  the  building  assigned  to  them 
was  ill-ventilated,  overcrowded  and  en- 
tirely inadequate,  with  comfort  for 
neither  poultry  or  poultry  exhibitors,  was 
not  the  worst  of  the  matter.  This  was 
discounted  by  the  lack  of  attention  to 
the  fowls  and  the  personal  treatment  of 
the  exhibitors.  The  poor  fowls  not  only 
suffered  from  heat  in  the  ill-ventilated 
building,  but  often  for  water  and  feed, 
while  the  filth  was  allowed  to  pile  up  in 
their  cages.  The  exhibitors  were  com- 
pelled to  coop  and  uncoop  their  fowls, 
and  were  given  slack  courtesy,  which  be- 
came downright  disrespect  to  the  women 
exhibitors.  For  instance,  profane  lan- 
guage was  freely  used  in  these  ladies" 
presence,  and  often  they  were  addressed 
as  "Jones,"  Instead  of  Mrs.  or  Miss 
Jones,  as  the  case  might  be.  Dust  was 
carelessly  swept  upon  them,  and  in  one 


POULTRY. 


WHY  DON'T  YOU  ASK  YUOR  DEALER 
for  CROLEY'S  HIGH  GRADED  HARD 
SHELL — from  the  deep  sea — perfectly 
graded — best  shell  produced — no  waste. 
GEO.  H.  CROLEY  COMPANY.  INC.,  631- 
637  Brannan  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

CRYSTAL  WHITE  ORPINGTONS  (Keller- 
strass  Strain)  carefully  selected  for 
breedinir.  Cockerels  or  pullets  from  $i> 
to  $25  each.  A  $10  cockerel  and  two 
pullets  make  a  good  pen.  Address  J.  A. 
Filcher,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

FAMOUS  BREEDER  of  White  Plymouth 
Rocks.  Eggs,  Utility  and  Show  Stock 
for  sale:  75  choice  cockerels  now  ready; 
Also  White  Crested  Black  Polish.  Mrs. 
1).  A.  Robertson,  R.  3,  Box  16,  511  Willow 
St.,  San  Jose. 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS — Barred  Rocks  and 
White  Leghorn  chicks,  good  laying 
strains;  order  early  for  fall  delivery  and 
avoid  delay.  Fairmount  Hatchery,  Box 
29  B,  R,  P,  D.,  Santa  Cruz,  California. 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— Eggs.  $3 
per  setting;  cockerels,  $5  and  up;  trio.s. 
$10  and  up;  my  Oakland  1910  4th  prizu 
eock,  $25;  2nd  prize  cock,  $50.  Wallace 
Rutherford,  Napa,  Cal. 

A  SHORT  CUT  TO  SUCCESS — Olsons 
White  Leghorns.  Day-old  chicks  or 
hatching  eggs.  They  are  money-makers 
for  you.  Prices  low.  O.  A.  Olsen,  Sun- 
nyvale, Cal. 

S.  C.  B.  MINORCA  EGGS  for  hatching  at 
$6  per  100;  can  fill  large  orders;  12  yards 
large  beautiful  hens,  excellent  layers. 
Black  Beauty  Poultry  Yards,  Dixon,  Cal. 

OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS,  149D,  Cali- 
fornia  St.,  San  Francisco. — Est.  40  vears 
Standard  bred  poultry.  White  Orpingtons, 
R.  I.  Reds,  Brd.  Rocks,  White  Leghorns 

COLUMBIAN  WYAXDOTTES  AND  HOU^ 
DANS.  Won  at  throe  shows  70  ribbons 
and  6  cups.  Trios  $6  and  up.  Schmidt 
&  Gunther,  Bo.\  5  B,  Sunnyvale,  Cal. 

BI:FF  ORPINGTONS.  Limited  number  of 
fine  young  trios  for  sale;  7  months, 
$7.50;  9  months,  $10.  Twonnette  Parker, 
Fairoaks,  Sacramento  county,  Cal.  

INDIAN  RL'NNER  DRAKES.— Only  a  few 
left.  Fawn  and  English  type,  $1.75 
each.  White  egg  strain.  Mrs.  Benja. 
G.  .Tohnson,  R.  D..  Vacaville,  Cal.  

IF  INTERESTED  IN  INCUBATORS  or  how 
to  feed,  write  for  our  tree  Catalog. 
PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Petaluma 
California.  

WAYSIDE  YARDS— A  few  settings  from 
special  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  matings,  at 
$5  for  30.    Carl  Gregory.  Petaluma.  Cal. 

ORPINGTONS,  Buff  and  Whit.7  High- 
grade  stock  for  sale.  Mrs.  S.  Sways- 
good.  Route  1.  Healdsburg,  Cal.  

CHICKENS,  DUCKS.  GEESE,  GUINEAS 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French,  545 
W.  Park  St..  Stockton,  Cal.  

FREE     BOOK —  '■  Poultry     Feeding  for 
Profit,"   on  application   to  Coulson  Co 
Petaluma,  Cal.,  Box  P. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS— Chicks,  eggs.  coclT 
erels.  Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B 
Morris.  LodI,  Cal.  

BUFF  ORPINGTONS— Mr.  and  Mrs.  W  S 
Sullivan,  25  Market  St.,  Agnew.  Santa 
Clara  County,  Cal.  

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart 
Clements,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage 
early  maturity. 

TWIN  OAKS  FARM— W.  H.  5lssell.  Pro- 
prletor,  Llvermore,  Cal. — Buff,  White 
Orpington.  

PIGEONS  !  SQUABS  PAY  !  LARGE.ST 
squab  plant  in  Sonoma  county  offers 
young  unmated  Carneaux  $8  to  $12  a 
dozen.  Good  crosses.  $6.  Mated  work- 
ing color  banded  crosses,  $2  pair.  Malt- 
ese hens.  $3;  Carneaux.  $3  and  $3.50. 
Bolton  Squab  Factory,  Healdsburg.  Cal. 


case  dirty  water  was  thrown  upon  a  lady's 
feet. 

It  is  almost  unbelievable  that  such  un- 
gentlemanly  and  disrespectful  conduct 
toward  women  could  be  possible  In  an 
American  city,  and  that  city  in  Cali- 
fornia.   It  is  a  disgrace  to  the  State. 

If  press-wide  publicity  were  given  to 
such  dereliction  in  duty  and  decency  in 
the  place  of  glossing  over  and  hushing 
up  the  matter,  such  men  would  soon  get 
out  of  positions  of  trust  or,  at  least,  be 
shamed  into  faithfulness  and  decency. 


(From  Consular  and  Trade  Reports.) 

Growth  of  the  Poi'ltry  Bi  sixe.s.s  in 
Scotland. — In  this  part  of  Scotland 
(Bdinburg)  poultry  raising  as  an  In- 
dustry was  long  overlooked.  The  breed- 
ing of  fowls  was  merely  incidental  to 
farming,  and  chiefly  for  the  eggs  they 
produced.  In  recent  years  a  number  of 
the  farmers  have  been  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  the  home  market  for 
chickens.  Dressed  fowls  are  largely  im- 
ported into  Scotland  from  Ireland,  and  In 
moderate  quantities  from  Russia,  Ger- 
many, Holland.  Belgium  and  France.  In 
Scotland  it  is  considered  that  the  best 
table  fowls  are  produced  by  crossing  the 
Indian  gamecock  with  the  Dark  Dorking, 
Buff  Orpington,  Houdan  and  Faverolle 
(white  fleshed)  and  with  Wyandotte  and 
Plymouth  Rock  (yellow  fleshed)  hens. 
For  egg  production  the  White  Leghorn 
stands  first.  The  Brown  and  Black  Leg- 
horns, Black  Miuorcas.  Anconas,  and  An- 
duhisian  are  considered  good.  As  yet 
comparatively  few  poultry  keepers  use 
incubators.  During  the  last  five  years 
the  A.gricultural  Organization  of  Edin- 
burgh has  devoted  considerable  attention 
to  the  poultry  industry,  esi)ecially  to  the 
formation  of  co-operative  societies  of 
farmers,  and  there  are  now  40  such  asso- 
ciations engaged  in  the  collective  market- 
ing of  eggs  and  chickens. 


I'oi  i.TRV  Rai.si.no  ax  I.mportant  iNitr.s 
Titv  IN  Irelami. — In  the  year  1909.  in  ad- 
dition to  the  home  consum])tion,  $12,93.3,- 
8G4  worth  of  eggs  and  $4,171,933  worth  of 
poultry  were  exported,  and  the  industry 
is  believed  to  be  increasing.  In  many 
localities  where  the  soil  is  too  poor  for 
crops  farmers  have  found  that  the  return 
from  poultry  raising  has  amply  made  up 
for  the  lack  of  productive  soil,  and  they 
are  turning  their  attention  more  and 
more  to  this  Industry.  Considering  the 
importance  of  the  poultry  industry  in 
Ireland,  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  if  properly  advertised  and  repre- 
sented, American  incubators  could  be 
sold  here  to  advantage.  Goods  of  this 
nature  come  in  free  of  duty.  The  best 
advertising  medium  to  reach  poultry 
raisers  in  Ireland  would  be  The  Irish 
Homestead,  No.  27  Clare  street,  Dublin. 


Pot-i.TRY  I.N  Russia. — Some  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  egg  trade  in  Russia  can 
be  obtained  from  the  exports,  which  in 
1910  amounted  to  $32,799,835.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  $100,000,000  is  a  low  estimate 
of  the  value  of  eggs  produced  annually  in 
Russia.  Chicken  raising,  which  formerly 
was  carried  on  by  the  peasants  on  a  small 
scale  and  in  a  haphazard  manner,  has  in 
late  years  developed  into  a  paying  indus- 
try that  has  interested  the  nigher  class 
01  farmers  so  much  that  they  have  gone 
in  for  better  stock. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  WINS 
A,  P.  A.  MEDALS. 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
H.  W.  Krvckebero. 

During  the  last  days  of  September 
there  was  held  a  meeting  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  California  branch 
of  the  American  Poultry  Association  in 
Los  Angeles.  The  business  up  for  con- 
sideration was  the  awarding  of  the  gold 


and  silver  medals  offered  annually  to 
some  one  poultry  exhibition  held  in  each 
State  under  the  direction  of  the  Associa 
tion.  In  making  the  award  the  commit 
tee  was  actuated  by  the  fact  that  the 
California  Confederation  of  Poultry  So- 
cieties would  meet  in  Los  Angeles  in  con- 
junction with  the  Breeders'  Association: 
that  many  members  of  the  California 
branch  will  be  present  during  that  time; 
that  a  mail  ballot  vote  suggested  and  car- 
ried out  by  the  president  shows  in  favor 
01  the  Poultry  Breeders'  Association  of 
southern  California;  therefore,  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  executive  committee  that  the 
A.  P.  A.  medals  and  diplomas  for  this 
poultry  show  year  be  awarded  to  the 
Poultry  Breeders'  Association  whose  show 
will  be  held  in  Los  Angeles,  January  4  to 
11,  1912.  Competition  for  these  trophies 
is  open  to  the  American,  Asiatic,  Medit- 
teranean,  English,  Polish,  Hamburg, 
French  Game  and  Oriental  classes  of 
standard  poultry.  The  silver  medals 
cover  the  Bantam  classes,  turkeys,  ducks, 
geese,  etc. 


BLACK  ORPINGTONS 

OF  THE  BEST  TYPE  CAS  BE  FOr\D  IN 
.MY  YARDS. 

Mv  foundation  stock  came  direct  from 
Bell"  of  Engand.  the  world-famous  Orping- 
lun  breeder. 

I  have  the  largest  flock  of  Black  Orping- 
tons on  the  Coast. 

The  best  testimonial  to  the  merit  of  my 
birds  can  be  found  in  my  winnings  at  San 
.lose  October  4lh  to  17th,  1911,  where  I 
took  1st  and  2nd  cock,  1st  cockerel,  1st, 
2nd  and  3d  pullets  and  the  American  Poul- 
try Association  Medal  for  best  cockerel  in 
the  show. 

In  White  Wyandottes,  I  have  quality 
just  as  good. 

With  seven  Wyandotte  entries  at  San 
Jose  I  won  1st  cock.  1st  and  2nd  hen,  1st 
and  2nd  cockerel,  1st  and  2nd  pullet. 

Stock  and  eggs  for  sale. 

I  also  breed  utility  Pigeons,  Homers, 
Carneaux,  and  Polish  Lunx. 

My  foundation  stock  in  all  three  breeds 
was  imported. 

Youngsters  and  guaranteed  mated  pairs 
for  sale. 

Vl ARSH ALL  BLACK 

Palo  .\ltu,  Cal. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

The  itopiilnr  and  useful  fo«  I  of 

loflnv.  Orderi*  liuokcd  In  iidvance  for 
IlATCHIXi;   EfiGS   and  ST<M'Iv. 

M.\fJXIFirK\T  COCKEUKI.S  nearly 
ultvuyH  on  hand.  My  utility  yards  are 
noted  for  their  vigorous  stock.  My 
priie  pens  eonslst  of  celebratetl  win- 
ners at  Wisconsin.  I  tali.  Stofkton,  I'eta- 
lunia.  Santa  Cruz,  Oakland,  etc.  Circu- 
lar forwarded  on  applioatlon. 

CH.\S.  S.  W.\KEFIELD, 
Tlie  Manor  Farm. 
Petaluma.  California. 
"The  Home  of  tlie  Rhode  Island  Reds." 


li.lBY-  CHICKS  from  Hickii'  Jnbilep 
Hateiiery  liave  no  superior  in  California. 
Will  sell  In  small  or  large  lots.  Capaeity 
lli.UtJO.  W.  I.eKhorns.  B.  Rocks.  R.  I.  Reds. 
B.  OrpinKtons.     Send  (or  price-list. 


W.  J.  HICKS, 
Box  154,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


FvJR  SALE 

KiO  R.  i.  hens  ::  years  old. 
KtO  It.  Plymouth  Rock  hens  1!  years  old. 
7.'>  liunr  Orpingtons       years  old. 
Also  roosters.  yi.UO  each.    Cash  with  or- 
der or  stamped  envelope   for  reply. 

1..   W.  NEII.SEX, 
R.  I).  ::,  Box  1,  Petaluma.  Cal. 

ORPINGTONS 

WHITE,  BtFK  and  BLACK 

Win  firsts  everywhere  shown.  Eggs  for 
hatching  ready  December  1st.  Young  or 
old  birds  for  sale. 

C-\I.IFORM.V  ORPINGTOX  YARDS, 
3311  Hopkins  St.,  Fruitvale,  Cal. 
Agents  for  W.  M.  Boll,  Orpington  Breeder, 
Ringwood,  England. 


YOUR  CHANCE 


to  get  a  fine  hatch- 
1  n  g  business  at 
rock  -  bottom  fig- 
ure; orders  for 
30,000  chix  last 
year;  orders  in  now  for  next;  7,000  to 
S.OUO  capacity;  2.U00  brooder;  best  loca- 
tion in  state;  plenty  of  feed;  can  lease 
ground  for  stock  if  desired.  Good  drain- 
age; fine  market.  Write.  Address 
J.  YV.  GI  VI.ER,  Modento,  Cal. 


Incubator  Bargain 

Even  If  you  don't  want  one  for 
four  to  six  months,  you  ran  save 
:!.■»';  hy  liu.ving  now.  .V  special  offer 
for  onsh,  and  to  make  room,  50  Evrg 
size  only.  Send  for  Catalog  and 
particulars.  Biic  bargain.  Strong 
guarantee. 

WEST  COAST  SEED  HOUSE 

111.  1J3,  US  Winston  St. 
LOS  ANGELES 

Send  for  Price  1, 1st  of  Imported 
Dutch  Bulbs. 


FREE  BOOK 


ON 

APPLICATION 
TO 

COULSON 

Poultry  & 
Stock  Food  Co. 

Petaluma,  CaL 


Buy  Baby  Chicks  Now! 

We  can  supply  them  in  any  number  right  now  in  the  following 
breeds:  Rhode  Island  Reds,  Black  Minorcas,  Barred  and  White 
Rocks.  White  Leghorns,  White  Minorcas,  White  Wyandottes. 
The  finest  chicks  we  ever  had  are  being  produced  right  now. 
We  get  the  choice  of  eggs  from  the  finest  fiocks  in  Southern 
California.  Send  today  for  free  64-page  book.  We  can  supply 
PULLKTS.  Hens,  Cocks  and  Cockerels  of  19  kinds.  We  ship 
everywhere.  Write  us  today.  We  are  the  WORLD'S  LARGEST 
CHICK  DEALERS. 

2300  THOROUGHBRED  WHITE  LEGHORN  HENS  10  MONTHS 
OF  AGE,  $9  per  dozen.    Act  Quick. 

Xl^e  F*iorieep  Hatcliepy 
108-118  East  Eighth  St.  Los  Angeles 


CROLEY'S  DRY  MIXED  CHICK  FEED 

A  decade  ago,  Geo.  11.  Croley  introduced  the  DRY  SYSTEM  of  feeding 
newly  hatched  chicks.  Quick  to  note  his  success,  other  manufacturers  and 
dealers  adopted  the  dry  system.  Many  of  them,  however,  neglected  to  e.\peri- 
ment  and  study  results.  Some  use  too  little,  others  too  much,  of  essential 
ingredients. 

But  then,  "imitation  is  the  sincerest  form  of  flattery." 

NOW,  in  CROLEY'S  MIXED  CHICK  FEED,  is  amalgamated,  concen- 
trated and  hammered  down,  a  ftllARTER  OF  A  CEXTIRY'  of  experience.  It 
raises  every  healthy  chick  hatched.  Is  sacked  in  sizes  to  suit  your  require- 
ments.    Write  us  for  circular  on  this  and  our  <ither  products. 

GEO.  H.  CROIiEY  <0..  IXC.,  PIONEER  POI  I.TRY'  SUPPLY  HOUSE, 
i\2ft  Brnnnan  Street.  .San  Franeinco. 


LARGEST  PLAXT  0.\  P.\CIFIC  CO.\ST.     WK  HAVE  THE  BEST 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS 


p.  O.  Box  226, 


COME  AND  SEE  OR  WRITE 
ROSE  MONT  POULTRY  PLANT 


Napa,  Cal. 


October  28,  1911 
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Best 
Tractor 
Made 
Anywhere 


First  Premium 
and  Cash  Prize 
at  State  Fair, 
==1911  — 


THIS  IS  UP-TO-DATE  FARMING 

This  farmer  doesn't  have  crop  failure  on  account  of  not  yetting-  his  seed  in  at  the  right  time.  He  waits  till  his  ground  is 
in  exactly  the  right  condition,  then  with  a  C.  L.  Best  Gas  Tractor  he  plows,  harrows,  sows,  and  covers  the  seed  with  one  operation. 
This  way,  besides  being  better  than  the  old  way,  is  more  economical.  The  Tractor  eats  nothing  when  idle,  it  has  vastly  greater 
working  capacity,  and  its  cost  of  operation  falls  very  much  below  the  horse's  cost  of  keep. 

A  C.  L.  B.  GAS  TRACTOR  ON  YOUR  FARM  MEANS  MORE  WORK,  BETTER  DONE,  AND  FOR  LESS  MONEY  THAN 
BY  HORSE  POWER.    One  operation  puts  your  crop  in  complete  at  a  cost  of  about  50c  per  acre. 

AT  THIS  RATE,  WHAT  WILL  A  0.  L.  B.  GAS  TRACTOR  SAVE  YOU  ON  YOUR  FARM? 

FIGURE  THIS  OUT  AND  THEN  SEND   FOR  CATALOGUE 


C.  L.  Best  Gas  Traction  Co., 


ELMHURST  STATION, 
OAKLAND,  CAL. 


REPRESENTED  BY  W.  L.  CLEVELAND  CO.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Your 
Money 

Should 

Earn  You 


6% 


"Syndicate  Sixes" 

will  return  you  6% — 
will  give  you  a  steady, 
safe,  handsome  income 
each  and  every  year. 

Over  $20,000,000 
worth  of  assets  (  mostly 
real  estate)  back  of 
"Syndicate  Sixes." 

We  have  several  booklets  we 
would  like  to  send  you,  if 
interested. 

Realty  Syndicate 

1242  Broadway 

Oakland  California 


ERKECX  GAS 


JiO    SOOT,   SMOKE   OR  DIRT. 


IN  YOUR  HOME  OR 
ANYWHERE— for  heat- 
ing, cooking,  brooders, 
furnaces,  or  anything 
that  requires  heat. 

MORE  EFFICIENT 
tlian  wood  or  coal,  im- 
measurable comfort  and 
conveniences. 

Four  yeai^i^'^  <k  hard 
tests  has  given  them  a 
wonderful  reputation, 
and  they  have  solved 
the  fuel  question  most 
satisfactorily. 


Voii  fiin  have  unlimited  heat  anywhere  from  our  gas  system  at  one-half 
(he  eos( — Positively  guaranteed.     Write  today  for  full  partleulars. 

BLUE  FLAME  DISTILLATE  BURNER  COMPANY 

650  SOOTH  LOS  AKGELES  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Save  Money  By  Buying 
This  Good 
Second-Hand  Pipe 

We  can  supply  you  with  any 
size  and  quantity  of  Standard 
Pipe  or  Casing— all  new  threads 
and  couplings— all  stock  guar- 
anteed llrst  class. 
If  thinkiof  of  buying  Ukj  kind  of  pipe, 
yoorbett  interesti  will  be  Krrcd  by  wriliof 
for  price  •  udparticolart. 

Pacific  Pipe  Co.,  Main  and  Howard  Sts..  San  Francisco 


PUT  YOUR  WATER  JUST  WHERE  NEEDED 


This  cut  Illustrates  our  special  pipe  made  for  surface  Irrigation.  We  have  a  circular 
which  gives  the  construction  of  same  with  prices  and  fully  explains  Its  use,  which  we 
will  cheerfully  mall  you  If  something  modern  and  economical  appeals  to  you. 

We  also  manufacture  all  fittings  for  the  pipe,  such  as  ells,  tees,  and  gates.  Address  all 
Inquiries  to  Dept.  A. 

A.1VIE:S  &  IRVIIM  CO. 

Cor.  Stti  and  Irwin  St.,  San  Francisco. 

We  also  manufacture  Metal  Roofing,  Conductor  Pipe,  Eave  Troughs,  etc. 


Tanks 


Tanks 


WINE  TANK. 


WINDELER'S  PLANING  MILL 

AND  COOPERAGE 

GEO.  WINDELER.  Prop. 

Water  Tanks,  Wine  Tanks,  made  from  carefully 
selected  stock  by  careful  and  experienced  work- 
men. "Tanks  that  are  well  made  last  a  long 
time."  It  will  pay  you  to  get  my  prices  before 
buying. 

GEO.  WINDELER. 
144-1S4  Berry  St.  San  Francloeo.  CaL 


WATER  TANK. 


3.56 
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The  Home  Circle. 


A  Perfect  Day. 


•Count  thai  alone  a  perfect  day 

When,  with  the  folding  leaves  at  night, 
All  inward  voice  may  softly  say: 

•'You've  done  your  best  since  morning 
light." 

Your  best,  which  always  must  be  poor, 
With  human  heart,  'neath  human  sway; 

But  when  you've  done  it  swift  and  sure, 
Count  that  alone  a  perfect  day. 

The  sunlight  trembles  on  the  sea. 

The  soft  breeze  dies  away  in  sleep. 
The  birds  of  passage  wild  and  free, 

Fly  fearless  home  across  the  deep: 
They  turn  not  east,  they  trun  not  west. 

But  with  true  instinct  keep  their  way: 
When  you,  too,  know  your  path  is  best. 

Count  that  alone  a  perfect  day. 

When  you  have  soothed  a  wounded  heart, 

And  turned  aside  from  grim  despair 
Some  hopeless  wretch;  and  kept  apart 

A  soul  and  sin,  with  held  and  prayer; 
When  you.  at  night,  on  bended  knees, 

With  conscience  clear  can  truly  say: 
"O.  God!  what  am  I  more  than  these?" 

Count  that  alone  a  perfect  day. 

When  the  last  sunset  tints  yon  sky, 

And  golden  gleams  are  on  the  hills, 
While  on  your  couch  of  pain  you  lie, 

Strange  music  all  the  silence  fills, 
A  new  life  current,  strong  and  clear, 

Is  yours;  around  glad  hymns  of  praise. 
And  then  you  know  the  voices  near 

Are  angels  of  your  perfect  days. 

— Agnes  Marie  Manning. 


Going  to  Leave  the  Farm. 

There  was  silence  in  the  kitchen,  save 
for  the  snapping  of  the  fire  in  the  stove, 
the  ticking  of  the  big  eight-day  clock  in 
the  corner  and  the  rustle  of  the  farm- 
er's newspaper,  and  when  Mrs.  Hare- 
vood  sighed  deeply  both  her  sister  and 
Aer  husband  looked  up  in  surprise. 

"What's  the  matter,  Sarah?"  asked  the 
latter.  "That  sigh  was  the  loudest  I  ever 
heard  you  give.  Has  anything  gone 
wrong?  You  look  as  though  you  have  a 
big  load  on  your  mind.  " 

"I  have,"  answered  his  wife.  "And  it 
is  a  load  you  must  share.  Eli.  I  have 
borne  it  alone  as  long  as  I  can  bear  it. 
There  is  a  great  trouble  in  store  for  us, 
husband — George  is  going  to  leave  the 
farm." 

"Going  to  leave  the  farm!"  he  replied 
at  last.    "Sarah,  you  must  be  dreaming." 

Mrs.  Harewood  shook  her  head  sadly. 
"1  wish  I  were,"  she  said.  "No,  Eli;  it 
is  true.  George  has  made  up  his  mind 
to  leave  us.  I  have  noticed  for  months 
past  that  he  seemed  dissatisfied  and  rest- 
less, and  since  you  sold  Vixen  he  has 
grumbled  a  great  deal  about  work  and 
the  dullness  of  his  life.  And  today  I 
heard  him  say  to  .Tasper  Flint  that  he 
would  not  be  here  a  month  from  now; 
that  he  had  enough  of  farm  life;  and  if 
we  refused  our  consent  to  it  he  would 
run  away  and  take  his  chances." 

"We'll  see  about  that,"  said  the  farmer, 
angrily.  "Consent  to  it!  I  rather  think 
not!  1  won  t  consider  it  for  a  moment. 
What  would  Jhe  be  worth  a  year  from 
now  if  I  let  him  go?  He'd  fall  in  with 
all  sorts  of  rascals  in  the  city,  and  get 
u  all  into  trouble.  Besides,  I  need  him 
here.  It'll  be  ten  years  at  least  before 
Harry  can  take  his  place,  and  he's  got  to 
stay  if  I  have  to  tie  him  down." 

"Why  don't  you  make  him  want  to 
stay,  Eli?"  asked  the  gentle  voice  of  his 
sister-in-law. 

"If  he's  got  the  city  fever  on  him.  all 
♦•h«--ta«ring  in  the  world  won  r  do  any 


good,"  rejoined  the  farmer.  "He  wouldn't 
listen  to  a  word." 

"Don't  talk.  Don't  let  him  ever  sus- 
pect that  you  are  aware  of  his  desire  to 
leave  you.  Try  a  new  plan,  Eli,  a  plan 
I  have  been  thinking  of  all  day." 

"The  best  plan  I  know  of  is  to  tell 
him  my  mind  freely,  without  any  beating 
about  the  bush;  and  the  sooner  it  is  done 
the  better." 

"No,  Eli,  don't  be  above  taking  a  wom- 
an's advice.  Let  me  tell  you  how  to  deal 
with  George.  I  have  been  here  three 
months  now,  and  I  have  taken  a  deep 
interest  in  the  boy.  I  have  seen  his  dis- 
satisfaction and  recognized  the  cause.  I 
have  heard  him  talking  to  .Jasper  Flint 
more  than  once,  and  only  yesterday  I 
heard  him  say  that  if  he  went  to  the  city 
what  he  earned  would  be  his  own,  but 
that  here  he  worked  from  dawn  till  dark 
and  was  no  better  off  at  the  end  of  the 
year  than  at  the  beginning.  He  says 
that  Tom  Blythe,  who  is  in  a  grocery 
store  in  the  city,  gets  twelve  dollars  a 
week,  and  Tom  is  only  seventeen.  Now. 
if  you  want  George  to  stay  on  the  farm, 
give  him  an  interest  in  it,  Eli.  He  is 
eighteen  years  old,  and  has  worked  faith- 
fully for  you  ever  since  he  could  talk 
plainly.  He  has  his  food  and  lodging  and 
two  suits  of  clothes  a  year,  to  be  sure, 
but  all  he  actually  owns  is  his  collie  dog, 
which  is  always  at  his  heels.  You  sold 
the  only  horse  you  had  that  was  fit  for 
the  saddle,  and  George  was  extremely  fond 
of  Vixen." 

"It  seems  a  pity  to  keep  a  horse  that 
no  one  but  George  ever  rode,"  said  the 
farmer,  "and  she  was  too  light  for  work. 
I'm  a  poor  man,  Hester,  and  can't  afford 
playthings  for  my  children." 

"You  can  better  afford  to  keep  an  extra 
horse  than  to  have  your  soon  leave  you, 
Eli.  Whom  could  you  get  that  would  take 
the  interest  in  the  work  that  George  has? 
You  have  thought  it  only  right  that 
George  should  do  a  big  share  toward  run- 
ning the  farm,  and  considered  your  duty 
done  in  giving  him  a  home.  You  are 
disposed  to  think  him  ungrateful  because 
he  wants  to  leave  you  now  that  every 
year  makes  his  services  more  valuable. 
But  the  boy  is  ambitious,  and  is  not  sat- 
i.pfled  to  travel  in  a  circle.  He  wants  to 
make  some  headway,  and  it's  natural." 

The  farmer  leaned  his  head  on  his  hand, 
a  look  of  deep  thought  on  his  grave, 
weather-beaten  face.  His  gentle  sister- 
in-law's  plain  speaking  had  given  rise  to 
thoughts  which  had  never  before  entered 
his  head. 

"I  believe  you  are  more  than  half  right, 
Hester,"  he  said  at  last.  "I'll  think  it 
all  over  tonight,  and  make  up  my  mind 
what  to  do.  I'd  be  lost  here  without 
George,  and  he  shan't  leave  the  farm  if 
I  can  help  it." 

"Force  won't  keep  him,  Eli;  remember 
that,"  and  Mrs,  Lucas,  feeling  that  she 
had  said  enough,  folded  up  her  work, 
and  taking  up  a  lamp  from  a  shelf  by 
the  stove,  went  upstairs  to  her  own  room. 

.lust  at  daybreak  she  was  aroused  from 
a  sound  sleep  by  the  sound  of  a  horse's 
hoofs  in  the  yard,  and  looking  out  of  the 
window  she  saw  Eli  trotting  away  on 
Roan. 

"Where  can  he  be  going  at  this  hour? 
When  she  came  down  stairs  at  6  o'clock 
George  was  standing  by  the  kitchen  table, 
having  just  come  in  with  two  pails  of 
milk.  His  face  wore  a  discontented,  un- 
happy look,  and  he  merely  nodded  in  re- 
turn for  his  aunt's  cheery  "Good  morn- 
ing." 

A  few  minutes  later  his  father  entered, 
but  George,  who  had  gone  to  one  of  the 
windows  and  was  looking  out  dejectedly, 
did  not  even  glance  up. 

"You  were  out  early,  Eli,"  said  Mrs. 
Lucas.  "I  heard  you  ride  away  at  day- 
break." 

"Yes,  I  went  to  Pine  Ridge  on  a  matter 
of  business." 


"That's  where  you  sold  Vixen,  papa, 
isn't  it,"  asked  little  Harry,  and  Mrs. 
Lucas  saw  a  quiver  pass  over  George's 
face  as  the  child  spoke. 

"Yes,  my  boy,  I  sold  Vixen  to  I^awyer 
Stanley.  George,"  turning  to  his  son, 
"I've  made  up  my  mind  to  part  with  that 
fifty-acre  lot  by  the  river.  What  do  you 
think  of  that?" 

"Of  course  you  are  to  get  a  good  price 
for  it,  sir,"  said  the  young  man  indiffer- 
ently. It's  the  best  piece  of  land  you 
have." 

"But  I  haven't  sold  it.  I  am  going  to 
give  it  away." 

"Give  it  away!"  repeated  George,  roused 
out  of  his  indifference  and  staring  at  his 
father  as  if  he  thought  he  had  not  heard 
him  aright. 

"Yes,  deeded  it,  every  inch  of  it,  to  some 
one  I  think  a  great  deal  of,  and  who  de- 
serves it,"  laying  his  hand  on  his  son's 
shoulder,  and  his  voice  weakened  a  little. 
"I'm  going  to  give  it  to  my  son,  George 
Harewood,  to  have  and  to  hold  as  he  sees 
fit,  without  question  or  advice." 

"To  me!  You  intend  to  give  that  fifty 
acres  to  me,  father?" 

"Yes,  my  boy,  and  with  my  whole  heart. 
You've  been  a  good  son,  George,  and  I 
only  wish  I  were  able  to  do  more  for  you. 
But  I  am  not  a  rich  man,  as  you  know, 
and  I  have  your  mother  and  three  little 
ones  to  provide  for,  too.  Still,  I  want  you 
to  have  a  start,  and  this  fifty-acre  lot  will 
yield  you  a  handsome  profit.  You  can 
have  three  days  a  week  to  call  your  own, 
and  that  will  give  you  a  chance  to  work, 
and  if  you  choose  to  break  that  pair  of 
young  oxen  I  bought  the  other  day  from 
Bagley  you  can  have  them  for  your 
trouble." 

"This — this  seems  too  much,  sir."  stam- 
mered George.  "I  don't  know  how  to 
thank  you." 

"Too  much!  Then  I  don't  know  what 
you'll  say  to  this,"  and  the  farmer  took 
his  son  by  the  arm  and  led  him  out  on 
the  porch.  "There's  another  present  for 
you,  my  boy." 

"Vixen!"  The  word  came  from  George's 
lips  from  a  long  sigh  of  joy,  and  with  one 
bound  he  was  at  the  side  of  the  black 
mare  he  had  thought  never  to  see  again, 
and  had  both  arms  about  her  neck.  "Oh, 
father.  I'd  rather  have  Vixen  than  any 
thing  else  in  this  world!"  And  he  buried 
his  face  in  the  pretty  creature's  mane, 
and  in  spite  of  his  eighteen  years,  fairly 
broke  down  and  sobbed. 

That  ended  George's  desire  to  leave  the 
farm.  He  was  never  again  "heard  to  men 
tion  the  subject. 

But  George  never  knew  to  what  he  owed 
the  change  in  his  good  fortune. — T.  F. 
Grover. 


Married  Men's  Troubles. 


It  was  married  men's  night  at  the  re 
vival  meeting. 

"Let  all  you  husbands  who  have 
troubles  on  your  minds  stand  up!" 
shouted  the  preacher  at  the  height  of  his 
spasm. 

Instantly  every  man  in  the  church 
arose  except  one. 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  the  preacher,  peering 
out  at  this  lone  individual,  who  occupied 
a  chair  near  the  door.  "You  are  one  in 
a  million." 

"It  ain't  that,"  piped  back  this  one, 
helplessly,  as  the  rest  of  the  congrega- 
tion gazed  suspiciously  at  him.  "I  can't 
get  up — I'm  paralyzed." — Exchange. 


No  Boxes  For  Two. 


Telephones  girls  sometimes  glory  in 
their  mistakes,  if  there  is  a  joke  in  con- 
sequence. The  story  is  told  by  a  tele- 
phone operator  in  one  of  the  Boston  ex- 
changes about  a  man  who  asked  her  for 
the  number  of  a  local  theater. 

H« -got  the  wrong  number,  and  w-jthout. 


asking  to  whom  he  was  talking,  he  said: 
"Can  I  get  a  box  for  two  tonight?" 

A  startled  voice  answered  him  at  the 
other  end  of  the  line:  "We  don't  have 
boxes  for  two." 

"Isn't  this  the    theater?"  he 

called,  crossl.v. 

"Why,  no,"  was  the  answer;  "this  is 
an  undertaking  shop." 

He  cancelled  his  order  for  a  "box  for 
two."- — Boston  Herald. 


Tailored  Waists 


95c 


umisuAL  muE  -  exclusite 

STTLESFQR  FALL  AND  WINTEI 
GKolot  of  laws.  llntf«He,  Ilnea  or 
Biadra«,  tailored  and 
Unoy  style*.  Aa  aiain- 
ple  of  the  many  woo* 
dcrfifl  Talaea  ofierad  lo 
oar  new  catalog. 

We    guaraatee  to 
please  you.    If  you  are 
not  perfectly  satisfied, 
xs*  TJk^/Sv^      just  return  the  waist. 
P^''-    \  We  will  promptly  re- 

iill '*^<ia^-^  fund  your  money.  Wa 

•aaome  all  ite  ruL. 
Send  95o«  tftra  aize,  itata  matertal.  and  \(  ordered  ty 
natl.  allow  lOc  to  oorer  pottatfa. 

YOU  OUGHT  TO  HAVE  ^.^r.^  JTo" 

3  It  is  a  most  remarkable  money  saving  book. 
Full  of  the  latest  styles;  illustrates  and  describes  all 
that  is  best  in  ladies'  suits,  underwear,  hosiery,  shoes, 
millinery,  hair  goods,  men's  furnishing  goods  etc.  Also 
jewelry,  toys,  sewing  machines,  stoves,  furniture  »nd 
other  houQeholH  necessities.  Our  catalog  is  the  me«- 
senger  of  low  prices— heralding  what  goods  are  act- 
ually worth. 

ft  It  free  for  the  aiLlntf.    Wa  pay  poitatfo. 

HALE  BROS.,  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  GaL 


MILLS  COLLEGE 

Oaly  Woman**  Collrge  on  Pacific  CoMt 

Located  near  Oakland,  within  short  dis- 
tance of  San  Franci.sco  and  the  great  uni- 
versities of  the  West.  Full  collegiate 
courses  leading  to  degrees.  Entrance  and 
graduation  requirements  equivalent  to 
those  of  Stanford  and  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Students  fitted  to  teach  regular 
lines  of  academic  work  and  Home  Econ- 
omics. Special  advantages  offered  In 
music,  art  and  library  work.  Well  equipped 
science  laboratories  and  gymnasium.  Spe- 
cial attention  to  health  of  students  and 
provision  for  outdoor  life.  Courses  so  ar- 
ranged that  new  college  students  may  en- 
ter both  semesters,  opening  in  August  and 
January. 

For  catalogue  and  brochure  of  views, 
address  President's  Secretary,  Mills  Col- 
lege P.  O..  California. 

Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

of  .San  FranelMco. 

MontKonii-ry  Street, 
NorthenMl  Cornrr  Market  Street. 
Capltnl    i'liifl    I'p        -        -  |I)I,(HMMMI0.00 
SurpluN  and  I'ndivlded  Profltn  y.'i.oiiO.noit.UU 


Total      ....  $I1,000,0«>0.0« 
OFFICERS! 

Isaias  W.  Hellman  President 
I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr.  Vice  President 
F.  L.  Lipnian  Vice  President 

James  K.  Wilson  Vice  President 
Frank  R.  King  Cashier 
W.  McGavin  Assistant  Cashier 
E.  L.  Jacobs  Assistant  Cashier 
'C.  L.  Uavis  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  D.  Oliver  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  B.  Price  Assistant  Cashier 

Special  Attention  to  Out  of  Tonn  Aceounta. 

SAFK  DEPOSIT  V.\ri,TS. 


U  IVI  F»  JS 

FOR    DEEP  WELLS 


BUILT  FOR  FARM  OR  IRRIGATION 
PURPOSES 


WATER  RAISING  FROM  DEEP  WELLS 
OUR  SPECIALTY. 

POMONA  MFG.  CO. 

POMONA.  CALIF. 

Or  WEED  ENGINEERING  CO. 

PORTERVILLF.,  CALIF. 
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OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS'  DEPARTMENT. 


Conducted  By  M.  Russell  James 


Be  Considerate. 


Life's  what  you  make  it 
From  springtime  to  fall; 

The  world's  as  you  take  it, 
But — don't  take  it  all! 

From  valley  to  steeple 

Much  joy  we  can  win; 
The  world's  for  the  people, 

So — don't  fence  it  in! 

— Atlanta  Constitution. 


Poultry  Course  for  Young  Folks. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  BREEDS. 


CLAS.S   X — ORNAMENTAL  BANTAM.S. 

The  odd  and  pretty,  diminutive  birds 
which  make  up  this  class  are  bred  pri- 
marily for  pleasure  and  the  fancy.  They 
are,  however,  very  useful  little  fowls, 
nearly  all  varieties  of  them  being  excel- 
lent layers  and  good  sitters  and  mothers. 
Since  the  propagation  of  pheasants  and 
other  game  birds  has  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  the  States  and  the  United  States 
Agricultural  Department,  these  light  and 
careful  little  mothers  have  come  into 
general  use  for  the  hatching  and  rearing 
of  such  birds. 

Seven  breeds  and  seventeen  varieties 
are  comprised  in  the  Ornamental  Ban- 
tam class,  nearly  all  of  which  are  exact 
miniatures  of  the  various  breeds  of  large 
fowls.  The  most  remarkable  of  the  breeds 
of  Bantams  that  are  entirely  unlike  any 
other  breed  of  fowls  is  the  Seabright 
Bantam. 

The  Seabrights  are  beautiful  little 
fowls  in  two  varieties.  Golden  and  Silver. 
In  the  former  the  surface  of  the  plumage 
is  a  golden  yellow;  in  the  latter,  a  silvery 
white;  but  the  remarkable  point  about 
the  plumage,  and  one  which  has  been 
called  the  greatest  achievement  of  the 
fancier's  art,  is  the  wonderful  lacing  of 
the  feathers.  Each  feather  is  laced  or 
bordered  evenly  all  around  with  a  nar- 
row edging  of  glossy  black.  This  breed 
is  peculiar  in  that  the  male  bird  is  hen- 
feathered;  that  is,  without  hackle,  sad- 
dle and  sickle  feathers.  Our  young  folks 
will  notice  that  the  cock  or  rooster  has 
long  floating  feathers  about  the  neck  and 
in  front  of  the  tail,  with  two  long 
(  urved  feathers  and  a  number  of  shorter 
ones  hanging  over  the  main  tail  feathers, 
while  the  hen  has  none  of  these.  In  the 
Seabrights  the  cock  is  feathered  exact !>• 
like  the  hen;  hence  is  described  as  hen- 
feathered. 

The  wonderful  lacing  and  the  hen- 
feathering  in  this  breed  did  not  come 
about  by  chance.  The  story  of  the  i)ro- 
duction  of  this  breed  illustrates  the  work 
of  the  fancier  and  the  skill  and  patience 
and  time  required  to  produce  results  of 
importance  in  that  line. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  Sir 
John  Seabright,  an  Englishman,  formed 
in  his  mind  the  picture  of  a  bantam  fowl, 
gold  in  color  with  a  complete  lacing  of 
black  and  hen-feathered,  and  set  about 
originating  a  breed  of  bantams  to  meet 
these  requirements.  The  Poultry  Chron- 
icle published  in  London  in  1854  de- 
scribes how  he  went  about  the  work: 
"The  last  object  that  Sir  John  Seabright 
aimed  at  was  to  improve  the  Bantam  to  a 
clear,  blue-legged  bird,  with  proud  erect 
carriage,  golden  color  and  perfect  lacing. 
To  elfect  this  he  obtained  a  buff  colored 
bantam  hen  at  Norwich.  She  was  very 
small  indeed,  with  clear  slate-colored  legs. 
On  the  same  journey  he  purchased  a 
cockerel  rather  inclined  to  red  in  color, 
destitute  of  sickle  feathers,  with  a  hen- 
like hackle  (this  bird,  an  aged  friend  of 
mine  tpjcj  me,  was  a  henny  game,  for  he 


knew  the  person  from  whom  it  was 
bought;  this  no  doubt  had  the  permanent 
effect  of  making  the  Seabright  hen- 
tailed.)  At  Watford  he  bought  a  smell 
hen  resembling  a  Golden  Hamburg.  After 
this,  by  drafting  for  five  or  six  years,  he 
gained  the  very  laced  feathers  he  so 
anxiously  sought  liy  in-and-in  breeding 
for  about  twenty  years.  He  afterward 
had  a  white  cockerel  from  the  zoological 
gardens  from  which  he  dev3loped  the 
Silvers." 

The  Seabrights  have  a  rose  comb  very 
like  the  Hamburgs,  the  same  in  hen  as 
cock,  except  smaller;  the  wattles  and  ear- 
lobes  are  small,  the  color  of  the  latter 
immaterial.  They  have  a  saucy  carriage, 
with  wings  low  and  well-spread  tail. 
Standard  weight,  26  ounces  for  cock  and 
22  for  hen. 


The  California  Garden. 


A  cro])  which  our  young  folks  on  the 
farm  might  find  very  profitable,  and 
which  could  be  handled  easily  by  either 
the  boys  or  the  girls,  or  by  both  working 
together,  is  early  market  peas.  There  is 
just  one  point  upon  which  the  profit  of 
this  crop  depends,  and  that  is  earliness. 
In  marketing  them,  even  a  week  may 
make  the  difference  between  a  big  profit 
or  almost  none. 

This  is  a  crop  which  is  largely  grown 
in  the  Castro  valley  upon  knolls  and 
foothills  where  the  soil  is  so  thin  and 
light  as  to  produce  only  during  the  wet 
season.  Such  locations  are  ideal  places 
for  the  early  pea  crop;  in  fact,  you  will 
simi)ly  be  throwing  away  your  seed  to 
plant  it  in  the  fall  in  heavy  undrained 
soil;  for  even  if  the  peas  do  not  rot  the 
crop  will  come  too  late  to  hit  the  early 
and  profitable  market.  After  the  plow- 
ing is  done  the  work  consists  of  planting, 
hoeing,  picking  and  sacking — all  of  which 
may  be  done  by  quite  small  youngsters. 
When  it  comes  to  picking  things,  from 
cotton  to  strawberries,  the  small  folks 
with  one  hand  tied  behind  them  can 
beat  the  grown-ups. 

The  time  to  plant  the  peas  is  immedi- 
ately after  the  first  soaking  rain.  They 
should  be  planted  in  rows  three  feet 
apart  and  be  thick  in  the  rows,  and  in 
light  soil  covered  to  the  dejjth  of  an  inch. 
The  kind  to  plant  is  the  Alameda  Sweets, 
so  named  from  the  county  where  they 
the  so  largely  grown.  This  pea  is  strong 
and  hardy  with  thick  branching  vines 
requiring  no  sticking,  and  is  very  pro- 
lific. The  pods  are  large  and  well-filled 
and  the  peas  are  large,  wrinkled  and  very 
sweet  and  remain  in  condition  for  thp 
table  a  long  time. 

For  our  yotmg  folks  living  in  the  val 
leys  and  coast  sections  and  able  to  get  the 
u;e  of  some  hilly  or  well-drained  soil  that 
Ih  light  and  warm,  we  know  of  no  better 
money-maker  than  a  crop  of  Alameda 
Sweets  that  catches  the  market  on  the 
f!.\  in  February. 


Be  a  Thoroughbred. 

An  old  horseman  who  has  bred  and 
handled  horses  of  many  types  says:  "1 
have  frequently  been  surprised  at  the 
answers  given  by  the  majority  of  peoiile 
when  asked  the  question:  'What  consti- 
tutes the  most  striking  difference  be- 
tween the  thoroughbred  and  the  common 
horse?'  Nineteen  out  of  twenty  will 
name  the  beauty  and  the  speed  of  the 
thoroughbred;  but  important  as  are  l)otb 
these  qualities,  neither  answer  is  correct. 
It  is  simply  that  the  thoroughbred  when 
he  is  tired  will  kee))  on  with  an  undi 
niinished  courage  and  ambition,  while 
a  common  horse  under  the  same  circum 
stances  will  quit." 

The  mark  of  a  thoroughbred  in  horses 
is  also  the  distinguishing  trait  of  the 
successful  among  men.  Not  exceptional 
talents  or  attractions  bring  one  to  the 


winning  post  in  a  long  and  wearisome 
race,  but  "undiminished  courage  and  am- 
bition." The  great  railroad  magnate, 
Harriman,  when  asked  for  a  rule  to  suc- 
cess, put  the  same  thought  in  a  different 
way.    He  said; 

"A  young  man  who  will  start  with  the 
determination  of  mastering  what  he  un 
dertakes  is  sure  to  get  there;  but  he 
can't  play  with  it.  There  is  always  a 
disposition  in  the  make-up  of  humanity 
where  man  reaches  a  iioint  at  which  he 
is  willing  to  give  up.  Success  lies  in  the 
determination  to  do  the  thing  undertaken 
and  to  do  it  the  best  it  can  be  done." 

Even  in  the  matter  of  health  a  great 
German  jihysician  has  said:  "When  a 
man  tries  with  all  his  power  for  a  cer- 
tain object  and  persists,  he  will  attain  it. 
We  find  daily  examples  of  ordinary  ad- 
ventures who  have  striven  for  wealth  and 
fame  and  gained  them;  why  should  it  be 
otherwise  with  health?" 

In  whatever  you  undertake  be  a  thor- 
oughbred. 


The  Oldest  Man  in  America. 


An  English  traveler  in  a  lecture  on  how 
to  keep  young  says  it  consists  in  not  get- 
ting into  a  groove  and  becoming  too 
grave  and  settled.  People  should  be  in- 
terested in  things,  cheerful,  open-minded, 
enthusiastic.  "One  of  the  youngest 
women  I  ever  knew,"  he  said,  "was 
eighty-five;  one  of  the  oldest  men  I  ever 
saw  was  twelve.  He  was  an  American, 
and  to  him  there  was  nothing  new  un- 
der the  sun." 


Even  Rats  Are  Useflul. 

In  the  Chicago  Telephone  Comj)any  rat.s 
are  used  in  placing  cables.  "A  rat  is 
loosed  in  a  pipe  through  which  a  cable  is 
to  be  placed,"  explained  F.  H.  Lawrence 
ot  the  engineering  department.  "Then  a 
string  is  tied  to  a  ferret,  which  pursues 
the  rat,  carrying  the  string  through  the 
pipe.  On  the  small  string  a  larger  one  is 
attached,  and  on  that  a  still  larger,  until 
a  big  wire  cable  is  pulled  through." 


Finest  on  Wheels 

Sunset  Limited 


Excess  fare  Train  de  Luxe  between  San  Francisco 
and  New  Orleans  twice  a  week. 

First  departure  from  San  Francisco 
December  S/h 

Electric  lighted — Steel  car  train — Barber  shop 
Shower  bath  —  Stenographer — Ladies'  maid 
Manicure  —  Hairdresser. 

WATCH  FOE  LATER  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

TICKET  OFFICES 

FLOOD  BUILDING         PRLRCE  HOTEL 
THIRD  AND  TOWNSEND  STREETS  DEPOT  MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

I5fh  STREET  AND  BROADWAY.  OAKLAND 
600  SOUTH  SPRING  STREET,  LOS  ANGELES 


THE  IMPERIAL  LAND  GRADER 


The  only  grader  and  scraper  combined 
that  moves  earth  and  levels  the  ground 
perfectly  and  with  ease. 


GASOLINE  ENGINES. 
TRACTION  ENGINES. 


CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS. 
ELECTRIC  MOTORS. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  MACHINERY 
REPAIRS  ON  SHORT  NOTICE. 

DIXON  IRON  WORKS, 

DIXON.  CAL. 


Superior  Grain  Drills 

Plain  and  Fertilizing 

The  best  equipped  drill  offered  today. 
Sold  by  us  for  years.  Let  us  tell  you 
about  it  or  ask  your  dealer  to  order  one. 

THE  H.  C  SHAW  CO.,  Stockton,  Cal. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  Oct.  25,  1911. 
(Unless  oth«»r»ise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

This  marl<et  is  rather  quiet  at  present, 
all  prices  remaining  as  last  quoted, 
though  all  lines  are  firmly  held.  Local 
interests  have  purchased  considerable 
wheat  in  the  North,  but  deliveries  are 
slow,  owing  to  scarcity  of  coastwise 
tonnage. 

California  Club   $1.50  (5)1.55 

Sonora    Nominal 

White  Australian    1.65  @1.70 

fJorthern  Club    1.50  @1.55 

Northern  Bluestem    1.70  @1.75 

Northern  Red    1.65  ©1.70 

BARLEY. 

Prices  made  another  sharp  advance, 
all  grades  standing  10  cents  higher  than 
last  week.  May  barley  has  sold  at  the 
unusual  figure  of  $2.  There  is  a  con- 
tinued movement  to  the  East,  where  the 
requirements  of  brewers  are  exception- 
ally heavy,  and  the  scarcity  of  all  grades 
in  this  market  is  beginning  to  be  keenly 
felt. 

Brewing  and  Shipping.  ... $1.85  @1.90 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.80  @1.85 

Common  Feed    1.75  @1.80 

OATS. 

Oats  are  by  no  means  plentiful,  and 
the  scarcity  of  barley  causes  more  de- 
man  than  usual  for  feed  grades.  Seed 
grades  are  also  in  demand,  and  all  lines 
except  black  have  advanced.  A  good 
deal  of  cheap  black  oats  is  offered. 

Red  Feed   $1-80  @1.85 

Gray    1-75  (iffil.SO 

White    1.75  @1.80 

Black   1.75  @1.90 

Red  Seed    1.95  @2.10 

CORN. 

There  is  not  much  feature  to  the  local 
market,  though  some  Eastern  stock  is 
coming  in.  Prices  are  firmly  held  at  a 
slight  advance,  in  sympathy  with  other 
markets. 

Cal.  Small  Yellow   $1-85 

Eastern  Yellow    1.80 

Eastern  White    1-85 

RYE. 

This  grain  remains  dull  and  feature- 
less, prices  being  steadily  maintained  on 
all  desirable  offerings. 

Rye,  per  ctl   $1-65 

BEANS. 

The  crop  is  by  this  time  pretty  well 
under  cover,  and  as  the  usual  fall  move- 
ment is  well  under  way  in  most  lines, 
values  are  becoming  more  definitely  es- 
tablished. Quite  a  number  of  changes 
are  noted  this  week,  but  all  are  in  an 
upward  direction,  indicating  a  slight  re 
action  against  the  recent  weakness  in 
several  lines.  The  crop  of  limas,  colored 
beans  and  some  other  lines  has  been  fully 
up  to  expectations,  but  the  last  two 
weeks  have  brought  out  a  marked  re- 
vival in  demand,  and  buyers  no  longer 
show  any  hesit-ition  in  entering  the  mar- 
ket. Limas  have  picked  up  in  good  shape, 
though  it  is  impossible  at  present  to  tell 
whether  this  is  due  to  conditions  of  sup- 
ply and  demand  or  to  competition  among 
buyers,  brokers  in  southern  California 
showing  great  anxiety  to  get  beans  out- 
side the  Association.  The  latter  interest, 
after  naming  prices  for  delivery  to  the 
end  of  this  month,  has  temporarily 
withdrawn  from  the  market.  Quite  a 
lot  of  limas  were  produced  in  Lower 
California  this  year,  and  are  now  being 
shipped  out  via  San  Diego. 

Bayos.  per  ctl  $3.75  @u.85 

Blackeyes    3.75  @4.00 

Cranberrv  Beans    4.00  @4.15 

Garvanzos    3.00  @3.50 

Horse  Beans    2.75  @3.25 

Small  Whites    3.90  @4.00 

Large  Whites    3.85  @3.95 

Limas    5.20  @5.25 

Pea    4.25 

Pink    3.50  @3.75 

Red  Kidneys    4.60  @5.00 

SEEDS. 

There  has  not  yet  been  sufficient  rain 
to  bring  out  any  heavy  demand  for  most 
varieties,  though  there  is  more  move- 
■  ment  than  for  some  time  past.  Alfalfa 
shows  a  wider  range,  but  the  cheaper 
offerings  need  re-cleaning. 

Alfalfa    17  ©ISi'oC 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton. . .  $2S.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   5V>c 

Canary    4V.c 

Heiap   


Millet    3    @  3VjC 

Timothy    Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    5%c 

FLOUR. 

All  Coast  mills  are  still  well  occupied, 
with  an  active  demand  from  local  and 
southern  buyers,  though  the  Oriental  de- 
mand has  dropped  off.  Prices  are  firmly 
held. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.40  @5.80 

Bakers'  Extras    5.40  @5.80 

Superfine    4.50  @4.70 

Oregon  and  Washington .. .  4.80  @5.00 


Hay  and  Feedstuflfs. 

HAY. 

No  changes  in  price  have  been  noted 
for  some  time,  though  the  market  shows 
a  general  firmness.  Arrivals  continue  as 
before,  and  all  the  hay  that  comes  in 
finds  a  ready  market,  though  there  is  no 
heavy  demand  locally.  The  demand  at 
some  country  points  is  increasing,  and 
some  sales  have  been  made  for  shipments 
to  southern  California.  Inquiries  have 
been  received  from  more  distant  points 
throughout  the  Southwest  and  from 
Mexico,  indicating  the  likelihood  of  a 
heavy  shipping  demand  later  in  the 
season.  An  extreme  scarcity  is  reported 
in  the  East,  and  the  general  situation 
is  favorable  to  a  further  advance,  or  at 
least  the  maintenance  of  present  values. 

Choice  Wheat   $18.00020.00 

Good  Wheat  Hay   13.00®  17.50 

Other  Grade  Wheat    10.00®  12.50 

Wheat  and  Oats   10.00®17.00 

Tame  Oats   10.eO®16.50 

Wild  Oats    8.00®13.00 

Alfalfa    8.00@11.50 

Stdck  Hay    6.00@  7.50 

Straw,  per  bale    35@  70c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
Rolled  barley  and  oats  are  extremely 
scarce,  in  sympathy  with  the  raw  grain, 
but  an  insistent  demand  continues  in 
spite  of  a  sharp  advance  in  quotations. 
The  prices  in  these  lines,  however,  are 
causing  more  attention  to  be  turned  to 
other  varieties,  and  everything  on  the 
list  is  firm. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $18.6o®19.00 

Bran,  per  ton    28.50®  29.50 

Oil-cake  Meal    43.00®45.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   25.50® 26.50 

Cracked  Corn    38.00®39.00 

Middlings    34.00®36.00 

Rolled  Barley    38.00@;.3.o0 

Rolled  Oats    37.00®38.00 

Shorts    32.00@33.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 
Onions  continue  extremely  firm,  princi- 
pally owing  to  a  strong  shipping  de- 
mand which  has  greatly  reduced  local 
supplies.  Considerable  stock  is  now 
being  brought  up  from  southern  Cali- 
fornia. Some  lines  of  local  garden  truck, 
such  as  cabbage,  cauliflower  and  carrots, 
are  lower,  but  in  most  lines  prices  still 
tend  upward,  though  supplies  are  larger 
than  at  the  close  of  last  week.  Arrivals 
of  tomatoes,  however,  are  smaller  than 
for  some  time,  and  the  prices  show  some 
improvement.  String  beans  and  green 
limas  are  both  a  little  higher,  and  sum- 
mer squash,  though  rather  plentiful  just 
now,  sells  readily  at  the  old  quotations. 
Okra  and  eggplant  are  unchanged,  but 
all  other  lines  of  summer  vegetables  are 
higher. 

Onions:  Yellow,  ctl   90c@$1.00 

Garlic,  per  lb   3@  4c 

Tomatoes,  per  box   25 @  50c 

Cucumbers,  per  box   85c@  1.00 

Cabbage    50c 

Carrots,  per  sack   75c 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   50@  75c 

String  Beans,   lb   4@  5c 

Lima  Beans,  lb   4i{.@  5c 

Summer  Squash,  per  box....    1.00®  1.25 

Okra,  per  box   90c@  1.00 

Eggplant,  per  box   60@  75c 

Green  Peppers,  per  box   60c@  1.00 

POTATOES. 
There  is  little  feature  to  the  market 
just  now,  Supi)lies  are  ample,  but  no 
ditficulty  is  found  in  obtaining  the  values 
quoted,  Oregon  and  sweet  potatoes  being 
a  little  higher. 

River  Whites    95c0$1.15 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl  $  1.65@  1.85 

Salinas  Burbanks    1.60®  1.65 

Oregon  Burbanks    1.40®  1.50 


for  some  time  past.  Dealers  accordingly 
anticipate  a  better  market  In  all  lines  of 
desirable  quality.  Some  lines  are  already 
bringing  better  prices,  and  there  is  a 
good  demand  for  large  hens,  broilers  and 
fryers.  Turkeys  continue  in  demand,  but 
are  easier  on  larger  arrivals. 

Large  Broilers   $  3.50@  4.50 

Small  Broilers    3.00@  3.25 

Fryers    5.00@  6.00 

Hens,  extra    8.00@  9.00 

Hens,  large    5.00@  6.00 

Small  Hens    4.00@  4.50 

Old  Roosters    4.00@  4.50 

Young  Roosters    6.00(a)  7.00 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown..    8.00®  9.00 

Squabs    2.00®  3.00 

Geese,   per   pair   2.00@  2.50 

Ducks    4.00@  7.00 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb   24@  26c 

BUTTER. 

Some  fluctuation  is  noticed  in  extras, 
though  the  general  tendency  Is  upward, 
I)rlces  being  3'.j  cents  above  the  last 
quotation.  Lower  grades  are  also  ad- 
vancing. Arrivals  are  rather  light,  and 
there  is  an  active  demand  both  locally 
and  for  shipment. 

Thu.  FrI.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras    ...31iL'32     34     32V2  33  34 
Prime 

Firsts  ..28     29      31     31      31  31 

Firsts   26V,  27     30     30     30  30 

Seconds    ..24      24      24      24      24  24 
No.  1  Peak- 
ing stock.  22     22     22     22     22  22 
East  Ladles 

Extras  .22'.j  22<L.  22'i  22'.j  22^^  22Va 
Storage 

Extras    ..27     27     27     27    27  27 
EGGS. 

Extras  have  advanced  sharply  since 
last  Saturday,  and  other  grades  are  also 
somewhat  higher.  The  production 
around  the  Bay  has  decreased  materially, 
and  low-grade  and  storage  stock  is  mov- 
ing freely.  No  Eastern  extras  are  ar- 
riving at  present. 

Thu.  FrI.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras    .  .  .47     47     48V.  50     50  53 

Firsts   44     44     44     44     44  45 

Seconds    ..25     25     25     25     25  28 
Selected 

Pullets  .  .38     37     37     38      39  39 
Eastern 

Extras..  30     30     30     30     —  — 
Storage 

Extras  ..26y2  26^/^  26 'l.  26 V.  26 '-j  27 
CHEESE. 

New  local  fiats  continue  In  light  sup- 
ply, and  are  firm  at  an  advance,  Y.  A.'s 
and  storage  stock  remaining  steady  as 
last  quoted.  Monterey  cheese  is  still 
rather  scarce,  and  values  are  well  main- 
tained. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb....  15  c 

Storage   14  c 

Firsts    14  c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   15*40 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese  13%@14i4c 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 
Receipts  of  Eastern  stock  have  fallen 
off  somewhat,  and  arrivals  of  California 
chickens  are  also  more  moderate  than 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

A  further  advance  In  prices  Is  noted  in 
numerous  lines,  and  general  supplies  of 
tree  fruits  are  rather  scarce.  Few 
peaches  are  coming  in,  and  fresh  stock 
will  soon  be  out  of  the  market.  Straw- 
berries and  raspberries  are  higher,  but 
find  little  demand,  while  cranberries  are 
moving  more  freely.  Api)Ies  are  moving 
off  well,  but  with  ample  sujjplles  are  un- 
changed in  value.  A  few  late'plums  and 
figs  are  arriving,  and  prunes  are  being 
sold  from  cold  storage.  Grajies  are  the 
principle  feature  of  the  market  just  now. 
Prices  are  easy,  as  the  market  is  heavily 
overstocked,  and  there  is  less  shipping 
demand  than  a  few  days  ago.  Seedless 
grapes  are  a  little  higher,  as  few  are  now 
coming  in. 

Watermelons,  per  doz  $  1.25®  2.00 

Nutmegs,  per  box   50c@  1.00 

Raspberries,  chest    5.00@  9.00 

Strawberries,  chest    3.50®  5.00 

Huckleberries,  lb   8@  10c 

Cranberries,  per  bbl   9.00®  9.50 

Apples — 

Fancy,  box    1.00@  1.35 

Choce   60®  75c 

Peaches,  small  box    75c@  1.00 

Prunes,  crate    1.00®  1.25 

Figs,  box    85c®  1.00 

Pears,  Bartlett,  box   1.00@  1.59 

Other  varieties   60c@  1.50 

Quinces,  box    75c@  1.00 

Grapes — 

Muscat,  crate    60®  75c 

Isabella    60®  75c 

Seedless     75@  1.00 

Cornlchon  •.   50®  75c 

Other  arletles    40@  65c 

Pomegranates,  small  box....      25®  40c 


Dried  Fruits. 

Packers  are  now  extremely  busy  on  de- 
liveries, which  are  going  forward  as  fast 
as  a  shortage  of  cars  will  permit.  In 
most  lines  they  have  already  secured  am- 
ple supplies  to  take  care  of  Immediate  re- 
quirements, and  as  the  Eastern  trade  is 
In  no  hurry  to  order  additional  stock, 
comparatively  little  buying  is  being  done 
except  in  raisins.  Some  are  still  in  the 
market  to  some  extent,  but  seem  able  to 
pick  up  such  small  lots  of  fruit  as  they 
require  at  about  the  prices  quoted, 
though  growers  who  are  able  to  hold 
their  fruit  are  inclined  to  do  so.  Prunes, 
of  course,  are  still  In  strong  demand, 
owing  to  the  shortage,  but  it  is  becoming 
more  and  more  difficult  to  get  any  large 
lots,  and  prices  are  firmly  held.  There  is 
little  Immediate  demand  for  apricots,  and 
lower  prices  are  offered,  though  the  larg- 
est lots  still  in  growers"  hands,  notably 
that  of  the  Ventura  association,  have 
been  withdrawn  from  the  market  in  ex- 
pectation of  a  better  demand  after  the 
first  of  the  year.  The  situation  in  rais- 
ins Is  uncertain.  The  crop  is  said  to  be 
turning  out  well,  and  some  large  packers, 
who  have  taken  care  of  their  current 
trade  needs,  have  reduced  their  offers  to 
31,4  and  31.J  cents,  saying  they  can  get 
all  they  want  at  these  figures,  while 
others  are  still  paying  4  cents.  The  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  says:  "Ad- 
vices received  by  wire  from  the  Coast  re- 
flect a  firm  feeling  among  most  sellers  of 
1911  peaches  from  prompt  shipment  from 
the  northern  districts,  but  some  conces 
sions  are  obtainable  from  packers  who 
have  southern  stock  to  sell.  Eastern  buy- 
ers are  said  to  be  showing  more  Interest 
in  forward  shipments.  Arrivals  of  new 
season's  fruit  are  increasing  and  the  spot 
market  Is  easier  in  view  of  the  rather 
limited  consuming  demand  at  this  time. 
Old  peaches  have  been  pretty  well  cleared. 
The  movement  In  California  prunes  for 
forward  shipment  from  the  Coast  Is  re- 
stricted by  the  strong  views  of  packers, 
but  there  Is  a  fairly  active  demand  for 
such  new  stock  as  offers  on  the  spot.  In 
apricots  there  is  little  doing  for  home 
consumption,  and  only  occasional  small 
sales  for  export  are  reported,  the  prices 
demanded  appearing  to  be  out  of  line 
with  the  views  of  most  buyers.  Cali- 
fornia seeded  raisins  are  inactive,  but 
there  is  no  pressure  to  sell  and  the  firm 
tone  of  the  market  is  retained.  Seedless 
varieties  are  in  a  strong  position  owing 
to  the  short  crop,  but  buyers  here  hesi- 
tate to  meet  sellers'  views  and  little 
business  Is  being  done." 
Evap.  Apples,  1911,  per  lb...    7Vj®  8i^.c 

Apricots    12  @12VjC 

Figs,  new  crop    4  c 

Peaches,  new  crop   9    @  9yaC 

Prunes,  4-size  basis,  new  crop 

Contracts    5%@  6Vic 

Pears,  new  crop   8    @9  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox    3*4®  4  c 

Thompson's  Seedless    6    @  6»4c 

Seedless  Sultanas    4V.@  .'i  c 


Citrus  Fruits. 

The  balance  of  the  orange  and  lemon 
crop  from  southern  California  for  the 
past  year  is  nearly  all  shipped,  and  the 
new  shipping  season  opens  next  week. 
Up  to  October  22  there  have  been  shipped 
86,714  cars  of  oranges  and  6,658  cars  of 
lemons. 

In  the  East  prices  continue  high  with 
good  demand  for  all  offerings.  On  the 
auction  at  New  York,  Monday,  October 
23,  valencias  averaged  from  $2.95  to  $6.70 
per  box.  and  lemons  ran  from  $4.75  to 
$5.80,  the  average  i)rices  being  higher 
than  the  week  i)revious.  At  St.  Louis. 
Philadelphia  and  other  auction  points 
about  the  same  prices  were  realized.  On 
the  same  day  at  Cincinnati,  Floridas 
brought  from  $2.25  to  $2.65  per  box. 

There  Is  no  heavy  movement  of  citrus 
fruits  at  present  In  the  San  Francisco 
market,  though  a  lot  of  new  oranges  from 
the  Orovllle  district  have  been  sold  for 
shipment  to  Australia.  Supplies  are 
light  at  the  moment,  and  prices  are  well 
maintained,  lemons  being  higher  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  strong  Eastern  market. 
Valencias,  choice  to  fancy... $  4.00®  4oi) 

Grapefruit    4.00®  5  00 

Limes    4.50®  5.00 

Lemons    2.00®  6.00 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

Almonds  are  rather  quiet,  as  the  trade 
still  appears  reluctant  to  pay  the  prices 
asked,  though  the  supplies  held  bv  grow- 
ers are  gradually  diminishing.  ..Walnuts 
are  In  good  demand,  with  little,  stock  re- 
maining in  first  hands. 
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AN  HOURS  WORK  ONE  CENT! 


That  is  the  average  cost  per  horse  power  hour  when  doing  the  work  with  a  WITTE  gas, 
gasoline,  distillate  and  naphtha  engine.  Why  pay  25  to  50  cents  per  hour  for  one  hired  man 
when  for  one  ceut  the  work  of  several  men  can  be  done  belter  and  quicker.  You  can  do 
the  work  just  when  you  want  to  and  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  money  you  are  now 
wasting  then  goes  into  your  own  pocket.  We  sliip  every  engine  complete  with  all  instructions, 
nothing  is  lacking,  dimply  put  in  fuel  and  water  and  it  is  ready  for  work.  You  take  no  risk  for 
WITl'E  engines  are  good  engines.  They  "stay  good."  That  is  why  we  can  give  you  a 

FIVE  YEAR  GUARANTEE 

The  WITTE  JUNIOR  is  built  in  sizes  2,  4,  6  and  8-H.  P.;  larger  WITTE  engines  in  sizes 
10to40-H.P.  Spend  one  cent  for  a 
postal  card,  state  the  size  engine 
you  need  and  let  us  send  you  our  new 
free  catalog  with  the  best  proposition 
ever  made  on  this  "money-saving"  en- 
gine. A  special  inducement  to  in- 
troduce in  new  localities. 

NORMAN  B.  MILLER 

603  Market  St  ,  San  Francisco 


Knockdown  Pattorn 
No.  K-S,  Silver-plated.  S3.60.  No.  K-e,  Cold>l 
No.  KJ-ION,  Kaon  KuUer  Junior,  SI 


The  Temper's  the  Thing 

WHEN  you  buy  a  pocket  knife — a 
razor  or  a  safety  razor — any  cutlery, 
in  fact,  how  can  you  tell  whether  it  is  going 
to  give  satisfactory  service  ?  You  can  al- 
ways examine  their  external  points, such  as 
handles,  linings,  rivets,  springs  and  finish, 
but  the/^»!/)fris  the  important  thing,  and  in 
ordinary  cases  you  can  tell  nothing  about 
the  temper  until  actual  use  shows  it  to 
be  good  or  bad.  Keen  Kutter  Tools  and 
Cutlery  have  been  the  standard  of  America 
for  over  45  years  as  a  complete  line — every 
article  of  the  highest  quality. 
Every  tool  bearing  the  name  Keen  Kutter  is 
guaranteed,  not  only  to  be  perfect  in  steel,  tem- 
per and  adjustment,  but  this  guarantee  allows 
you  to  be  the  j  udge.  If,  for  any  reason,  any 
Keen  Kutter  tool  does  not  measure  up  to  your 
reasonable  requirements,  your  money  will  be 
refunded. 

"The  Recollection  of  Quality  Remains  Long 
Alter  the  Price  is  Forgotten. " 

Trademark  Registered         -  E.  C.  SIMM0X3 

If  not  at  your  dealer's,  write  us. 

{SIMMONS  HARDWARE  COMPANY,  Inc. 
St.  Louis  and  New  York.  0.  S.  A . 


Almonds,  1911  crop — 


Nonpareils    IS'/iC 

I  X  L   1714c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   leVoC 

Drakes    14140 

Languedoc    I41/2C 

Hardshells    8  ©81/20 

Walnuts,  1911  crop: 

Softshell,  No.  1.   14  c 

,  Hardshell,  No.  1   I31/2C 

No.  2    11  c 

Budded    I6I/2C 


HONEY. 

The  better  grades  of  both  comb  and 
extracted  honey  are  firm  and  in  good  de- 
mand, though  lower  grades  find  little 
sale.    Prices  are  unchanged. 


Comb,  white   13  @15  c 

Extracted,  water  white              8  @  9  c 

Amber                                   7  @  7i^c 

Off  grades   ,                  5  @6  c 

BEESWAX. 

The  marlvet  continues  quiet  at  un- 
changed quotations. 

Light                                        28  @30  c 

Dark                                       23  @26  c 

HOPS. 


Heavy  sales  have  recently  been  closed 
in  Oregon,  the  price  going  as  high  as  41 
cents.  Sales  in  California  have  also  been 
quite  large,  the  quoted  values  being  firm- 
ly held. 

1911  crop    35    @40  c 


Live  Stock. 

First-class  beef  cattle  are  a  shade 
higher,  and  lambs  also  show  a  slight  ad- 
vance. A  good  many  cattle  are  begin- 
ning to  come  in  from  Nevada.  Hogs  re- 
main easy,  though  the  movement  is  con- 


siderably larger  than  for  some  time  past, 
arrivals  finding  a  fairly  good  demand  at 
the  figures  quoted. 
Gross  weight: 

Steers:  No.  1    .5i-.@  G  c 

No.  2    5    @  514c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1....  4i'.@  4%c 

No.  2   4    @  4%c 

Bulls  and  Stags    2    @3  c 

Calves:   Light    GVa©  6%c 

Medium    6    @  614c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   6%c 

150  to  250  lbs   6%c 

100  to  150  lbs   634c 

Small  prime  wethers   3%@  4  c 

Large  prime  wethers   3%@  4  c 

Ewes    3%®  31/20 

Lambs   4%@  5  c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers    9    @  9i/>c 

Cows    8    @  81/2O 

Heifers    8    @  i,-/2C 

Veal,  large    9y2@lliA.c 

Mutton:  Wethers   8    @9  c 

Ewes    7y2@  8  c 

Lambs    9i/o@10y2C 

Hogs,  dressed    10    @11  c 

WOOL. 


No  business  was  closed  at  the  Clover- 
dale  sale  last  week,  and  fall  wool  in  gen- 
eral is  very  quiet.  Buyers  show  little  in- 
terest in  the  market,  the  best  figures 
offered  at  Cloverdale  being  8%  cents, 
which  was  turned  down.  Quotations  are 
largely  nominal. 
Spring  Clip — 

Choice  Southern,  Year's  sta- 


Northern,  year's  staple            14  @16  c 

pie                                       10  @12y2C 

7  months                               8  @11  c 

Lambs,  spring                           8  @10  c 

Fall  Clip                                  5  ©10  c 


HIDES. 

A  little  more  firmness  is  noted,  in 
sympathy  with  the  Eastern  market,  but 
prices  have  not  been  quotably  advanced. 


Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs. .  ll^/^c 

Medium    11  c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  lOi/aC 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  10i/>c 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs..  91/20 

Kip    liy2C 

Veal    16  c 

Calf    16  c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    171/.  ©181/20 

Dry  Bulls    151/30 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   18  @18y2C 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   I91/2C 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   23  @23i/2C 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  0.85@  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. .  50@  75c 

Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos...  30®  50c 

Lambs    35@  50c 

HORSES. 


Recent  arrivals  have  comprised  a  large 
assortment  of  stock  of  all  varieties.  All 
the  drafters  offered  have  found  a  ready 
sale  at  full  quotations,  though  a  good 
many  of  them  have  been  deficient  in  bone. 
Delivery  and  wagon  horses  also  find  a 
fairly  active  demand,  selling  well  within 
the  quoted  range  of  values.  Unbroken 


range  stock,  however,  has  been  rather 
hard  to  dispose  of,  such  horses  of  light 
to  medium  weight  selling  at  about  $75. 
Local  buyers  are  taking  more  interest  in 
horses  adapted  to  their  needs,  but  other 
classes  do  not  find  a  ready  market. 
Desirable  Drafters,  1700  lb.  up.$300@350 


Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   210@250 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   175@225 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs.  120@175 

Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250...  125@150 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   110@125 

Old  Mares    90@115 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $240@290 

1100  lbs   200@225 

1000  lbs   165@190 

900  lbs   140@165 


Deciduous  Fruit  Shipments. 

Sacramento,  Oct.  21,  1911. 

The  following  gives  the  number  of  cars 
of  deciduous  fruit  shipped  from  all 
])oints  in  California  for  the  week  (seven 
days)  ending  Friday  morning,  October 
20,  as  reported  by  the  California  Fruit 
Distributors: 

Peaches  and  plums  will  no  longer  be 
quoted,  although  belated  reports  would 
indicate  that  there  are  still  a  few  of  them 
moving.  These  care  will  show  up  in  the 
final  report  for  the  season,  but  as  they 
have  no  place  at  this  time,  shii)ments 
will  no  longer  be  noted  in  these  letters. 

Pears  (32i{;  cars) — Movement  of  this 
fruit  continues  rather  larger  than  ex- 
pected. The  shipment,  however,  is  near- 
ing  its  conclusion,  and  i)robably  will  not 
last  more  than  another  week. 

Grapes  (567  cars) — As  indicated  last 
week,  the  grape  movement  is  nearly  sta- 
tionaiT.  It  is  jirobable  that  next  week 
about  the  same  quantity  will  go  forward 
as  during  the  past  seven  days.  Tokays 
are  nearing  tlieir  conclusion;  another 
ten  days  will  see  the  crop  practically  all 
moved.  Cornichons  are  offering  in  in- 
creased volume.  Emperors  are  ready  to 
pick,  and  will  be  shipped  as  soon  as  To- 
kays are  out  of  the  way.  All  grapes  are 
of  fine  quality.  During  the  past  ten  days 
we  have  experienced  an  unusually  fine 
f  o.  b.  demand,  which  has  taken  a  large 
portion  of  our  surplus  stock.  Markets 
have  improved  generally,  and  there  is  a 
better  feeling  all  around.  All  of  our  cus- 
tomers who  are  figuring  on  storage  stock 
should  make  their  calculations  in  regard 
to  Emperors,  and  place  their  orders  as 
soon  as  possible  for  future  shipment. 

Cars. 

Total  shipments  to  October  23  10,983 

Total  shipments  same  date  1910.  .  .11,223 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARWENT. 


The  retail  ana  mall  order  department 
of  C.  C.  Morse  &  Co.,  seeds  and  plant 
house,  has  moved  back  to  its  old  location 
in  the  new  building  at  123  Market  street, 
San  Francisco.  The  new  store  room 
gives  ample  facilities  to  handle  the  busi- 
ness as  well  as  to  grow  some,  and  our 
readers  will  find  no  better  place  on  the 
Coast  to  get  seeds  and  plants  for  this 
season's  planting.  The  annual  catalogue 
will  be  issued  in  December,  while  the  fall 
bulb  and  seed  catalogue  may  be  had  now 
upon  appdication. 

The  autumn  catalogue  of  the  Chas.  H. 
Lilly  Co.,  of  Seattle  and  Portland,  has 
just  been  received.  This  catalogue  treats 
of  roses,  berries,  vines,  hay  and  grass 
seeds,  grain,  vetches  and  fertilizers  in  a 
condensed  form.  It  is  well  worth  send- 
ing for. 


The  Fi-esno  Nursery  Co.,  Inc.,  an- 
nounces that  it  has  secured  the  services 
of  Charles  B,  Harkness,  an  experienced 
nurseryman  and  well  known  at  Fresno, 
who  will  have  charge  of  the  nursei'y 
work,  besides  select  all  wood  to  be  used 
for  propagating  purposes. 

Have  yo>i  been  reading  the  classified 
advertising  column  recently  started  in 
this  paper?  It  will  pay  you  to  read  every 
week  the  offerings  made  there. 

Our  poultry  advertising  columns  offer 
good  chances  to  get  into  the  poultry  game 
easily.  As  the  hatching  season  ap- 
proaches it  will  be  well  for  readers  in- 
terested along  these  lines  to  keej)  in  close 
touch  with  the  announcements  in  this  de- 
jiartment. 


Subscription  Agents  Wanted 

The  PACIFIC  RURAIi  PRESS  n-antB  • 
younK  man  or  womaB  1b  every  county  !■ 
the  State  to  iiollcit  for  auhncrlptlonii.  Good 
commlmiionn  allowed.  Write  un  at  one* 
and  we  will  forward  necrnnary  papers, 
blaaku  and  Instmctlona.  Yen  can  mak« 
mfutj  wltk  ■  imie  eCsrt. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Rate,  l%c.  per  word.  No  order  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 


FARM  LANDS. 


1920-ACRE  RANCH  FOR  SALE. — One  of 
the  best  subdivision  or  dairy  propositions 
in  the  Sacramento  valley.  Butte  county.  1 
Mostly  level  bottom  loam  soil.  Two  cow- 
barr)s,  capacity  400  head.  Horse  barn,  60 
head.  Numerous  corrals  and  hog  sheds. 
Ten-room  dwelling.  Blacksmith  shop  and 
out-buildings.  Entire  place  fenced  and 
cross-fenced  into  many  fields.  All  im- 
provements in  good  condition.  Abundance 
of  wood  and  water.  Three  miles  from  rail- 
road station.  Apply  owner  who  must  sell 
account  other  business.  Price,  $50,000. 
PAUL  GOODLOE,  1049  Phelan  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 


$1000.  About  20  acres  suitable  for  fruits, 
dairy  and  poultry,  %  mile  from  Nevada 
City,  Cal.  Excellent  local  market.  Good 
5-room  house  and  buildings.  Ideal  cli- 
mate, fine  scenery.  Plenty  of  wood.  Water 
tor  irrigation.  A  comfortable  home  that 
will  make  you  a  good  living.  A  bargain. 
Address.  Owner,  care  Pacific  Rural  Press, 
San  Francisco. 


$1500.  Eighty  acres  in  Browns  Valley 
Irrigation  District,  near  Marysville,  Cal. 
Thirty  acres  cultivated,  balance  oak  tim- 
ber and  pasture;  8-room  house;  school 
across  the  road.  Address,  Owner,  care 
Pacific  Rural  Press,  San  Franscisco. 


$6,000 — 20  acres,  highly  improved  Income 
property  near  Vacaville;  10  acres  fruit,  10 
grain;  furnished  house,  farming  imple- 
ments; water  piped;  horses,  turkeys, 
geese,  chickens.  For  particulars,  address 
Owner,  P.  O.  Box  314,  Vacaville. 


$10.00  per  acre,  4,400  acres,  20  miles  from 
Monterey  bay;  stock  and  grain  rancho; 
abundance  of  water;  profitable,  well  im- 
proved. Circulars  of  JOHN  F.  BYXBEB. 
Palo  Alto,  Cal. 


$27,000  buys  best  Improved  and  best  pay- 
ing hearing  apple  orchard  in  Sonoma 
countv,  near  Sehastopol.  Circular  and 
photos  of  .JOHN  F.  BYXBEE,  Palo  Alto. 
Cal. 


20  acres  in  Stovinson  Colony,  Merced 
(ouMtv.  foi-  daiiv  iiurposes.  For  particu- 
lars and  price,  writr-  V.  NIOLSON.  B.  &  IS. 
Dept.,  care  Mornst.  Sail   Rafael,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE. 


MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRY  PLANTS — 
For  Sale — Large,  strong  and  well  rooted, 
$15  per  M  or  2c  each.  Orders  taken  now 
for  early  delivery.  L.  E.  BARLOW,  Se- 
ba.stopol,  Cal. 


DRAb'T  HORSE.— A  gray  gelding;  4 
years  old  by  April,  1912.  Well  broke; 
weight  1630  lbs.;  sound;  price  $230.  J.  Ai 
COVER.  R.  F.  D.  5,  Modesto,  Cah   


WANTED. 


WANTED — Man  wants  dairy  ranch  on 
shares.  W.  Williamson,  Box  44,  Modesto, 
Cal. 


WANTED — A  mare,  weight  1300,  sound, 
gentle,  true,  and  in  foal.  37th  and  West 
Sts.,  Oakland. 


WANTED. — 100  to  200  sacks  of  small, 
round,  yellow  corn.  Give  lowest  price 
f.  o.  b.  your  depot.  Sample.  G.  H.  C,  care 
Pacific  Rural  Press. 


POSITIONS  WANTED. 


CAPABLE  YOUNG  MAN  wants  position 
as  manager  or  foreman  on  fruit  ranch. 
UcfcriTices.     Bo.\  61,  Aptos,  Cal. 


LAND  OWNERS — If  you  need  a  super- 
intendent or  agriculturist,  a  man  of  ex- 
perience and  executive  ability,  address 
Box  110,  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


HEM>  WANTED. 


WANTED — A  sober,  industrious  and 
competent  working  foreman  on  hop  and 
fruit  ranch.  State  experience  and  give 
references.  Address  W.  F.,  care  Rural 
Press. 


SALESMEN  WANTED. 


SALESMEN  WANTED.— Exclusive  ter- 
ritory, all  or  part  time.  Five  lines,  each 
top  notchcrs  appealing  to  everybody. 
.\ddrcs.s  with  details.  Dept.  D.,  301  Pine 
St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FARMERS  EDUCATIONAL  AND 
CO-OPERATIVE  UNION  OF  AMERICA 

All  that  Its  name  ImpUea.  An  up-to-date  farm- 
ers organization  extending  over  twentv-slx 
States.  California  Ulvlson  now  well  established. 
Send  for  particulars  State  Secretary,  Farmert 
Union,  Box  88,  imperial,  Cal. 
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MT.  DIABLO  CEMENT 

best  for  foundations,  dairy  floors,  fruit  dryer  floors,  etc.,  etc. 

SANTA  CRUZ  LIME 

best  for  bricklaying:  and  plastering. 

MT.  DIABLO  O  LIME 

best  for  spraying  and  whitewashinf. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  AND  PRICES  ON  ALL  BUILDING  MATERIAL. 

HENRY  COWELL  LIME  &  CEMENT  COMPANY 

9  MAIN  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Benicia 

Angle-Steel 

Harrow 


NEVER  BREAKS 


Never  Goes  to 
the  Blacksmith 
Shop 


LASTS  A  LIFE-TIME 

Eventually  the  harrow  that  all  wise  purchasers  will  buy  will  be  the  one  of 
strength,  durability,  ease  of  handling,  efficiency,  adaptability,  and  economy. 
The  ''Benicia  Angle  Steel"  possesses  all  of  these  harrow  requirements. 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  AND  PRICES 


WHEN  YOU  BUY  IMPLEMENTS,  THINK  OF  THE 
NAME  "BENICIA" 


BENICIA  IRON  WORKS,  Benicia.  Cal 

MAIN  OFFICE  AND  FACTORY 


m 


National  Centrlfuniil  Pumps  with  Hlng 
oilins  Bearlugs. 


Waterloo  Boy  (lasollne  Engine. 
I  iood  but  Cheap. 


Stover  Gasoline 
Ki  glue. 


(iardner  Steam  Pump. 


PUMPS  FOR  EVERY  CONCEIVABLE  PURPOSE 

GASOLINE  ENGINES,  WIND  MILLS,  TANKS,  PIPE,  PIPE  FITTINGS,  BRASS  GOODS 

Send  for  our  new  Catalogue,  mailed  free. 

WOODIIM  fit  LITTLE 


PUMP  HOUSE 


(ioulds  Triplex  Pump 


33-41  FREMONT  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


-  .fitQ#Cliol 


IJiM  Cross  Wind  Mill. 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  Improvements,  same 
being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  R-10,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


OKH  MTEIIT  WITER  lUMW  VEITIUl  PUMr 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

The  pump  can  be  seen  In  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 


i    KROGH  IVf  AN U FRACTURING  CO., 

I  149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Patenteil  Automatic  Water  Balanpe 
Irrigation  Pump,  direct-conneoted 
to  electric  motor;  self-operatins. 


Byron  Jackson  Pumps 

ars  so  rarefully  designed  and  constructed 
that  they  have  a  higher  efflrlency  than  any 
other  pumps  of  this  type. 

LOWEST  IN  PRICE. 

Write  for  descriptive  Catalog. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS 

Incorporated 
357-361  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

212  N.  Los  Angeles  St., 
Los  Angeles. 


Worlts: 
Carllon  SlalloD, 

W.  Berkeley.  Cal. 


GREENBANK 


Powdered  Caustic  Soda  and  Potash 
Still  tlie  Best  Fruit  Dip 

T.  W.  Jackson  &  Co.  Ji/pJii^ 
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Forty-first  Year. 


A  Glance  at  the  Raisin  Situation. 

Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  D.  J.  WHITNEY. 

The  disorganized  condition  of  the  raisin  industry  from  grower  and 
packer  to  jobber  is  again  working  injury  to  the  producer,  as  the  crop  is 
being  hurried  from  vineyard  to  the  Thanksgiving  marltet,  and  growers 
are  wondering  how  they  can  get  much  good  out  of  contracts  a  cent  above 
market  price  and  whether  they  had  better  sell  now  for  what  they  can 
get  or  hold  for  higher  prices  in  the  spring. 

The  crop  and  market  conditions  of  the  raisin  industry  as  summed  up 
in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  August  19  appears  to  have  held  good.  At 


figure  and  demoralized  the  market.  Later  other  raisins  which  were  in 
good  condition  were  rejected,  owing,  it  is  stated,  to  the  fact  that  the 
contract  price  was  greater  than  the  market  price  and  quotations  fell 
some  more,  and  now  the  refusal  to  take  goods  contracted  for  appears  to 
be  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  One  or  two  concerns  are  taking 
all  the  goods  contracted  for,  while  others  are  rejecting  all,  with  the 
excuse  that  the  rain  has  injured  them. 

The  objection  usually  made  to  receiving  contracted  goods  is  that 
they  were  injured  by  the  rain.  It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  similar 
raisins  are  being  bought  without  question  as  to  quality  and  sent  to  the 
best  trade,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  damage  done  by  the  rain  was 
slight.    Most  of  the  goods  were  stacked,  others  were  damaged  to  the 


'in 


A  Vineyard  Scene 

present,  conditions  seem  to  be  as  follows :  the  crop  several  weeks  late,  ( 
packing  houses  full  to  the  roof  and  rushing  to  get  the  goods  to  the  East 
in  time  for  Thanksgiving,  the  raisins  in  fine  condition  and  little  damaged 
by  rain,  prices  about  a  cent  below  contracts  and  contracts  being  voided 
by  the  packers  by  the  wholesale. 

The  beginning  of  the  lower  prices  was  due  probably  more  to  the  late 
season  and  bearish  reports  to  the  trade  by  several  packers  than  anything 
else.  The  combination  of  spring  frost  cutting  back  the  vines  and  the 
fdlloAving  cool  summer  kept  ripening  and  curing  back  several  weeks  and 
held  the  filling  of  Eastern  orders,  so  that  less  goods  were  sold  than  could 
have  been  if  there  had  been  more  time  to  dispose  of  the  goods  before 
Thanksgiving. 

A  second  reason  for  the  fall  in  price  was  the  rejection  of  a  luimbcr 
of  lots  of  raisins  that  were  cured  before  they  were  ready.  Many  of  the 
contracts  were  for  raisins  that  were  to  be  delivered  before  October  25. 
Some  of  the  growers,  fearing  that  their  raisins  would  npt  be  ready  in 
time,  picked  their  grapes  before  they  should,  dried  them  in  a  hurry  and 
rushed  them  off  to  the  packing  houses  in  poor  condition.  The  rais'ns 
were  rejected,  owing  to  lack  of  sugar,  and  had  to  be  sold  at  a  lower 


at  the  Ripening. 

(  extent  of  one-eighth  of  a  cent  a  pound  or  so,  the  only  difference  bc^ng 
that  they  were  made  a  little  shiny  by  the  moisture.  None  of  them  were 
sanded.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  spite  of  the  rejection  of  goods  contracted 
for,  the  quality  is  fully  up  to  average,  and,  owing  to  the  cooler  drying 
season,  the  raisins  are  softer  and  meatier  than  is  customary,  and  in 
other  ways  are  fully  up  to  the  average. 

The  going  back  upon  contracts  has  been  so  extensive  that,  as  one 
grower  said,  "If  this  keeps  up,  no  one  in  the  future  will  be  willing  to 
sign  a  contract,  as  it  will  leave  the  packer  to  reject  his  raisins  when 
the  price  falls,  but  bind  him  when  the  price  goes  up."  To  determine  the 
value  of  contracts,  Mr.  Wylie  M.  Griffin  has  brought  suit  against  the 
Inderrieden  Compan.y  for  damages  through  the  rejection  of  several  tons 
of  Sultanas  after  they  were  inspected  by  a  number  of  disinterested  per- 
sons and  found  to  be  of  fine  quality  and  in  first-class  condition.  Other 
growers  have  protested  the  rejection  of  their  goods,  had  them  inspected 
and  sold  to  a  different  packer  at  a  loss,  awaiting  the  opportunity  to  re- 
cover damages  through  the  breaking  of  the  contracts. 

Aside  from  the  question  of  contracts  most  ra\sin  men  are  wanting  to 
[Continued  on  Page  365.) 
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The  Week. 


Delifihtt'ul  autumn  weather  continues,  aiul  we 
are  wondering  how  long  it  will  proceed,  without 
suggesting  apprehension  of  a  shortage  of  rain- 
fall. It  would,  of  course,  be  good  to  have  a  good 
wetting  down  to  start  field  work  and  bring  along 
the  wild  pasturage  and  relieve  people  from  the 
mischief  and  expense  of  idleness.  And  yet  the 
fine  weather  is  not  without  its  uses  and  values. 
The  grape  crop  has  been  secured  and  the  late 
grape  shipments  overland  have  brought  the  total 
Cfirloads  for  the  year  to  a  better  figure  than  was 
anticipated  a  few  weeks  ago.  In  some  of  the 
coast  valleys  there  has  been  some  grape  injury 
by  showers,  but  not  such  lo.sses  as  a  continued 
rain  would  cause.  We  are  interested  to  see  in  a 
report  from  the  Santa  Clara  valley  this  .storm 
item:  "Tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of 
good  is  being  done  to  the  peach,  apricot  and 
prune  orchards  by  the  storm."  This  is  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  injury  to  deciduous  fruit  trees  by 
prolonged  autumn  dryness  of  the  soil  which  we 
are  glad  to  see  emphasized.  It  is  apt  to  be  over- 
looked because  the  fruit  has  been  gathered,  the 
haves  are  yellowing  and  falling  and  the  impres- 
sion is  that  the  tree  has  finished  its  work  and  is 
glad  to  rest.  This  is  a  purely  sentimental  view 
and  is  probably  not  true  to  the  tree.  If  we  are 
to  a.seribe  sentiments  to  the  tree  it  would  be  more 
rational  to  believe  that  it  should  enjoy  to  com- 
plete its  season's  work  by  making  good  strong 
blossom  buds  for  the  next  year,  and  this  requires 
root  action  and  leaf  action,  and  both  demand  that 
the  autumn  soil  moisture  should  not  be  too  si^ant. 
It  is  therefore  desirable  that  the  rains  should  not 
be  too  light  nor  too  long  deferred;  the  degree  of 
desirability  depending,  of  course,  upon  the  reten- 
tiveness  or  otherwise  of  the  particular  soil  in 
v.'hich  the  tree  is  growing.  "When  such  moisture 
is  apt  to  depart  too  soon  irrigation  earlier  in  the 
season  would  prevent  it.  We  are  evidently  in- 
curring many  losses  in  thrift  and  productiveness 
of  trees  from  autumn  drouth  even  in  the  very 
piaces  where  spring  and  summer  moisture  may 
have  enabled  the  same  trees  to  make  large  crops. 
Even  where  this  does  not  proceed  to  actual  in- 
jury to  the  tree  itself  it  may  induce  bearing  in 
alternate  years  and  disappointment.  Therefore 
the  Santa  Clara  grower  who  values  an  October 
storm  highly  because  of  its  service  to  the  decidu- 
ous trees  makes  no  mi.stake  and  his  conclusions 
should  be  thoughtfully  received  by  all. 

Women  and  the  Eight  Hour  Law. 

We  cannot  quite  understand  how  the  State 
Labor  Commissioner  is  making  trouble  for  women 
employed  in  agriculture  when  it  was  particularly 
stated  that  enactment  of  the  last  legislature  should 
not  apply  to  women  in  agriculture.  It  is  an- 
nounced from  Santa  Barbara  that  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Walnut  Growers'  Association  a  decision 
by  State  Labor  Commissioner  i\IeLaughlin  was 
announced  forbidding  the  employment  of  children 
during  school  terms,  and  that  this  decision  will 
force  the  retirement  of  scores  of  families  who 
have  camped  in  the  orchards  so  that  the  women 
and  children  might  devote  their  whole  time  to  the 


gathering  of  walnuts.  We  are  also  told  that  the 
eight  hour  law  probably  will  compel  packing- 
houses to  employ  larger  forces  of  women.  The 
last  statement  we  cannot  understand,  for  it  is 
applying  the  eight  hour  day  for  women  to  agri- 
culture. The  decision  of  the  commissioner  as  to 
the  duties  of  school  children  seems  to  belong  to 
the  school  authorities  rather  than  to  the  labor 
commissioner.  This  whole  business  of  interfering 
with  voluntary  work  by  those  who  desire  the 
money  which  light,  open-air  fruit  work  affords 
strikes  us  as  a  form  of  tyranny  which  should  not 
be  permitted  in  the  service  of  the  labor  interest, 
nor  any  other.  It  has  no  relation  to  factory  or 
sweat-shop  activities  which  it  is  humane  to  regu- 
late. AYe  cannot  conceive  why  women  and  chil- 
dren should  not  have  the  money  which  they  can 
earn  from  picking  up  prunes  or  walnuts  in  the 
shade  of  the  trees  which  bear  them.  They  should 
not  be  forced  to  such  labor,  nor  forced  away  from 
i',.    It  is  for  them  to  decide  what  they  shall  do. 

Coreless  Apples. 

An  observation  in  the  extreme  northeast  eounty 
of  California  seems  to  be  exciting  much  interest 
in  the  district  and  in  the  adjacent  parts  of  Ne- 
vada. C.  S.  Seager  of  Davis  creek.  Modoc  county, 
is  credited  with  having  found  in  an  apple  orchard 
at  Pine  creek  a  tree  bearing  seedless  and  coreless 
apples.  The  tree  from  which  they  grew  is  seven 
years  old,  but  has  been  eaten  back  each  year  by 
stock.  This  year  it  bore  twenty-five  apples,  all 
perfect  and  coreless.  Mr.  Seager  and  his  speci- 
mens seem  to  have  taken  botanical  treatment  as 
they  .passed  through  Reno,  for  we  get  this  tele- 
gram:  "A  peculiarity  is  that  the  placenta  seems 
forced  out  at  the  end  of  the  fruit,  and  that  dried- 
up  stamens  and  pistils  may  still  be  seen."  Lest 
some  of  our  readers  may  see  the  above  statement 
in  other  journals  and  be  surprised  thereby  into 
thinking  that  Mr.  Seager  has  found  some  very 
new  and  strange  thing,  we  hasten  to  say  that  the 
phenomenon  he  observes  is  not  very  rare,  is  not 
at  all  new  and  is  probably  of  no  pomological  im- 
portance whatever.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  fruit 
from  unnatural  or  abnormal  blooming  omitting 
to  form  seeds  and  their  usual  enclosing  vessels. 
Second-crop  pears,  for  in.stance,  are  very  apt  to 
come  that  way.  Coreless  apples  come  to  notice 
every  little  while,  and  the  latest  experience  with 
them  was  a  bogus  nursery  euterjirise  upon  which 
many  people,  even  some  sharp  Californians,  lost 
money — for  none  of  these  freaks  are  good  enough 
to  meet  the  other  standards  of  good  apples,  and 
therefore  it  matters  little  whether  they  have  cores 
or  not.  ]Mr.  Seager  seems,  however,  to  be  very 
much  exalted  over  his  find  and  was  in  Reno  on  his 
way  to  Luther  Burbank  in  Santa  Ro.sa  w.hen  he 
was  caught  by  the  telegraphing  reporter.  It  is 
probable  that  the  tree  was  thrown  out  of  its  natu- 
ral courses  by  the  continued  browsing  to  which 
it  has  been  subjected,  and  its  product  rendered 
thereby  abnormal.  The  only  question  of  interest 
which  arises  in  connection  with  the  fruit  is  what 
it  may  suggest  about  the  navel  orange,  for  that 
distinguished  fruit  has  the  same  botanical 
trouble — the  displacement  of  the  placenta  from 
the  center  of  the  apex  of  the  fruit,  but  no  apple 
doing  the  same  thing  has  yet  been  found  to  he  of 
any  account. 

Defacing  Natural  Scenery. 

We  wonder  if  Uncle  Sam  is  not  drifting  into  in- 
consistency. If  we  mistake  not,  there  is  a  na- 
tional law  against  defacing  natural  scenery  by 
painting  advertising  signs  across  the  face  of  na- 
ture. And  yet  it  is  now  announced  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  to  build  a  telephone  system  for  the 
Forestry  Service  of  the  Coronado  reserve.  The 


first  of  these  lines  to  be  built  out  of  Tucson  is  tn 
be  used  in  the  Catalinas,  and  the  wires  are  to  be 
strung  upon  brackets  nailed  to  the  giant  cactus 
because  it  is  cheaper  than  to  erect  the  ordinary 
poles.  The  giant  cacti  will  not  be  sawed  off  and 
set  up.  nor  will  they  be  transplanted,  but  the 
growing  plants  will  l)e  used  as  a  pole  where  it  is 
found  ])ractical.  Where  they  can  be  found  in 
what  approaches  alignment,  so  that  the  line  will 
not  have  to  zigzag  too  much,  the  cacti  up  in  the 
canyons  through  which  the  line  will  pass  are  to  be 
utilized  for  the  purpose  of  attaching  brackets  to 
which  the  wires  will  be  fastened.  We  are  not  as 
great  purists  in  this  matter  of  using  natural 
things  as  we  ought  to  be.  but  while  we  are  beset 
by  advocates  of  government  conservation  of 
e\erything  from  the  earth  beneath,  to  the  clouds 
above,  it  does  seem  a  little  startling  for  the  Gov- 
ernment itself  to  be  spiking  brackets  on  the  giant 
cacti  which  surely  answer  all  the  specifications 
for  conservation.  They  are  unique  specimens  ol 
rare  vegetation,  they  are  fast  disappearing,  thi- 
sight  of  them  belongs  to  coming  generations,  an. I 
all  that,  and  yet  there  they  stand,  torn  and  bleed- 
ing under  the  cruel  spikes  of  the  heavy  cross 
pieces  of  the  linemen!  It  makes  our  con.servatini; 
soul  boil  to  think  of  the  outrage. 


Wiley  Worse  and  Worse. 

When  we  wrote  the  impressive  tribute  ti»  l)i-. 
Wiley's  willfulness,  disrespect  for  scientific  nun 
not  of  his  own  stripe,  disregard  for  the  producers 
of  California  fruit  ])roducts.  etc.,  which  appeared 
v.:  the  issue  of  this  journal  for  July  29,  we  api)ar- 
ently  forgot  to  praise  him  for  not  having  ordinary 
common  sense.  It  now  appears  that  he  is  clearly 
entitled  to  this  distinction  also.  We  hear  by 
Srape-vine  telegraph  from  one  who  is  watching 
California  interests  at  the  national  capital  that 
Dr.  Wiley  is  raising  a  ruction  because  certain 
work  which  one  of  his  assistants  did  in  this  State 
has  never  been  published  officially  to  support  Dr. 
Wiley's  contention  that  sulphuring  cut  fruit  be- 
fore drying  was  not  only  undesirable,  but  un- 
necessary. This  latest  attitude  of  Dr.  Wiley  is 
what  we  rely  upon  in  extending  our  tribute  to  h's 
qualities  so  as  to  include  lack  of  common  sense. 
What  Dr.  Wiley's  assi-stant  really  did  in  this 
State  has  long  been  known  to  California  pro- 
ducers, for  the  P.vciKic  Ri  r.vl  Press  three  years 
ago  told  how  he  had  found  out  that  by  steaming 
fresh  cut  fruit  before  drying  a  certain  lighter 
color  was  atta'iied.  and  that  Dr.  Wiley  had  de- 
cided that  fruit  thus  treated  ought  to  satisfy  the 
purchaser — therefore  sulphuring  was  unnecessary 
and  he  was  a  public  benefactor  for  prohibiting  it. 
Whether  the  consumer  would  be  satisfied  with  a 
steamed  substitute  for  sulphured  fruit  was  an 
irrelevant  question,  for  Dr.  Wiley  decided  that 
he  ought  to  be.  And  this  is  the  great  boon  which 
he  gave  the  fruit  industry  and  is  now  peeved  be- 
cause his  beneficence  has  not  been  officially  puh- 
lished — for  he  seems  to  think  that  this  Wdnl  l 
satisfy  California  producers;  or  at  least  ought  to. 
and  that  counts  with  him  as  the  same  thing.  ( >f 
course  the  facts  are.  first,  that  steaming  cut  frnit 
before  drying  does  not  preserve  the  natural  edini- 
— it  is  about  as  near  to  it  as  nut-brown  ale  ii. 
lemonade — and  it  is  not  what  the  consumer  'I  - 
mands  in  first-class  evaporated  fruit.  Second  il 
will  not  serve  the  purpose  of  sulphuring,  win  ii 
causes  the  fruit  to  ha.sten  curing  by  the  exnibii  in 
of  its  surplus  moisture,  while  a  steam  batli  > 
likely  to  retard  evaporation.  Third,  even  if  st.  n'l 
were  desirable  its  provision  would  handicap  m- 
ing  becau.se  of  the  cost  of  providing  and  operat- 
ing a  steam  generating  plant,  which  those  who 
now  dry  freely  Avith  sulphuring  could  usually  not 
compass,  and  l)ecause  it  would  reduce  the  jirodiust 
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or'  a  day's  labor  to  a  fraction  of  what  is  now  at- 
tainable. There  is  no  reason  why  Dr.  Wiley 
should  complain  that  his  fake  discoveries  are  not 
published.  The  authoi'ities  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  have  some  regard  for  their  own  repu- 
tation for  common  sense  and  naturally  do  not  de- 
sire to  stand  for  his  dreams.  But  Dr.  "Wiley  goes 
on.  It  is  part  of  his  temperament  never  to  admit 
anything  that  comes  against  his  nut  from  the  out- 
side ;  everything  he  accepts  must  originate  inside 
that  receptacle ;  botanically  speaking,  he  is  an  in- 
tellectual endogen. 

To  Rejoice  and  to  Endure. 

Oh,  well,  what  is  the  use  of  being  so  cross  as 
the  last  paragraph  shows  us  to  be?  Why  not  re- 
joice and  endure?  Why  not  be  like  Mrs.  May 
Connor  of  Merced  county,  who  wins  the  cham- 
j)ionship  as  the  long-distance  rejoicer  of  the 
world  by  driving  168  miles  in  an  open  buggy  with 
no  company  but  a  fifty-pound  watermelon  and  a 
few  vegetables  and  a  bunch  of  cotton  which  are 
to  be  displayed  in  the  exhibit  of  the  California 
Development  Board  in  the  Ferry  building.  Mrs. 
Conner  has  a  great  belief  in  Merced  county  and 
enjoys  things  which  are  eloquent  of  it.  No  doubt 
sl:e  has  been  called  to  go  buggy  riding  with  many 
a  stupider  thing  that  a  watermelon. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Transplanting  Old  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  planning  to  transplant 
seven  fruit  trees  which  are  from  2  to  3  inches 
through  the  butt,  about  one  foot  from  the  ground. 
Varieties  are  two  oranges,  one  lemon,  two  pears, 
one  apple,  and  one  English  walnut  which  is  nearly 
4  inches  through  the  butt.  I  wish  to  move  them 
nearly  a  mile  to  where  I  am  building  a  new  home, 
f  Will  you  kindly,  through  your  valuable  paper, 
jiiiform  me  the  best  way  and  the  best  month  to  do 
I  lie  work?  Do  you  think  the  trees  are  now  too 
huge  to  do  well  if  moved? — Suburban,  Los  An- 
Igi'les. 

ij    The  orange  and  lemon  will  do  better  in  trans- 

I  planting  than  the  others.    Take  up  the  trees  when 

I I  he  soil  becomes  warmed  by  the  sun  after  the 
I  voidest  weather  is  over.  This  might  be  in  Febru- 
lary  with  you.    Cut  back  the  branches  severely 

lud  take  up  the  trees  with  a  good  ball  of  earth, 
ising  suitable  lifting  tackle  to  handle  it  without 
)reaking.  Settle  the  earth  around  the  ball  in  the 
lew  place  with  water,  and  keep  the  soil  amply 
noist  but  not  wet.  Whitewash  all  bark  exposed 
;i.>  the  sun  by  cutting  back.  You  can  handle  the 
valnut  the  same  way — removing  some  branches 
ilose  to  the  trunk  and  painting  the  wounds,  but 
lot  shortening  the  branches  which  you  choose  to 
•ctain.  The  walnut  would,  however,  probably  get 
;uch  a  setback  that  it  would  be  better  to  buy  a 
lew  tree  two  or  three  years  old  and  plant  that. 
The  apples  and  pears  we  would  not  try  to  trans- 
ilant,  but  would  rather  have  good  new  yearlings 
han  to  try  to  coax  them  along.  Transplanting 
if  deciduous  trees  should  be  done  earlier  in  the 
I'inter  than  of  evergreens. 


Fertilizer  for  Sweet  Potatoes  and  Melons. 

To  the  Editor :  I  have  sandy  soil  located  near 
'urlock  that  has  been  used  for  sweet  potatoes 
ntil  it  is  worn  out  for  that  crop,  and  would  like 
our  advice  as  to  the  best  fertilizer  to  use.  Also, 
/hat  fertilizer  would  be  best  for  melons  on  land 
hat  has  been  planted  to  melons  for  the  past  three 
ears,  also  quantities  needed  and  best  methods  of 
pplying. — Grower,  Turlock. 

There  is  not  much  diflference  in  the  plant  food 
equired  by  the  two  crops  you  mention,  but  both 
vidently  need  a  freshened  soil  and  an  increase 
f  humus.    We  should  apply  a  half  ton  to  the 


acre  of  a  complete  fertilizer,  of  which  any  of  our 
advertisers  in  the  fertilizer  trade  can  give  you  de- 
scriptions and  prices.  If  you  wish  to  do  a  good 
job,  start  a  growth  of  peas  or  vetches  or  burr 
clover,  and  sow  the  fertilizer  evenly  with  the  seed. 
Plow  the  growth  under  in  February  and  roll  (as 
the  soil  is  sandy)  to  close  down  and  promote  the 
decay  of  the  green  stuff,  which  ought  to  be  so 
well  accomplished  by  the  date  that  it  is  safe  to 
plant  sweet  potatoes  or  melons  that  it  will  give 
no  trouble  in  summer  cultivation. 


Clean  Culture  for  Orchards. 

To  the  Editor :  Our  climate  and  conditions  are 
in  many  ways  similar  to  yours,  except  that  our 
rainfall  is  much  heavier.  We  average  about  35 
inches,  the  bulk  of  which  falls  during  June,  July 
and  August,  our  winter  months.  Now  with  this 
heavy  rainfall  is  there  any  advantage  to  be  gained 
by  early  plowing  and  clean  cultivation  right 
through  the  winter?  Would  such  plowing  and 
cultivation  result  in  any  serious  loss  of  plant  food? 
Would  you  advise  an  early  or  late  application  of 
nitrogen,  such  as  nitrate  or  guano?  If  there  is 
any  loss  from  an  early  application,  can  it  be  de- 
termined by  any  means? — Reader,  Groot  Draken- 
steiu,  South  Africa. 

We  presume  you  mean  clean  culture  for  fruits. 
Some  of  our  fruit  districts  have  as  heavy  winter 
rainfall  as  you  mention.  Whether  they  have  that 
jnuch  or  much  less,  the  policy  of  clean  winter  cul- 
tivation has  been  largely  abandoned.  Nearly 
everyone  is  trying  to  grow  something  green  dur- 
ing the  rainy  season  to  plow  under  toward  the 
end  of  it.  Even  those  who  do  not  sow  legumes 
for  this  purpose  are  plowing  under  as  good  a 
weed  cover  as  they  can  get.  This  improves  the 
soil  both  in  plant  food  and  in  friability,  which 
promotes  summer  pelveriation  and  saves  moisture 
from  summer  evaporation.  Much  less  early  plow- 
ing is  no  wdone  than  formerly  unless  it  be  shal- 
low to  get  in  the  seed  for  the  cover  crop ;  the 
deeper  plowing  being  done  to  put  it  under.  Guano 
can  be  applied  earlier  in  the  winter  than  nitrate, 
which  can  beturned  in  with  the  cover  crop,  while 
the  former  may  be  sown  with  the  seed  to  promote 
the  winter  growth.  We  know  of  no  way  to  de- 
termine whether  you  are  losing  your  nitrate  or 
not,  except  as  the  chemist  might  do  it  for  you  by 
before-and-after  analyses.  If  you  are  a  good 
observer  you  may  detect  loss  by  absence  of  the 
effects  you  desire  to  secure. 


The  Zante  Currant. 

To  the  Editor :  Could  you  kindly  give  me  in- 
formation concerning  the  currant?  Is  the  cur- 
rant that  grows  here  in  the  United  States  in 
any  way  related  to  the  currant  that  grows  in 
Greece?  If  so,  could  it  be  cured  like  the  raisin, 
or  even  like  the  currant  that  comes  from  Greece? 
— M.  H.,  Hanford. 

The  dried  currants  of  commerce  are  made  in 
Greece  and  in  California  (to  a  slight  extent)  from 
the  grape  known  as  the  grape  of  Corinth.  They 
are  not  made  from  the  bush  currant  which  is 
generally  grown  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
two  plants  are  not  in  any  way  related. 


Fertilizing'  Peaches. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  advise  me 
through  the  Pacific  Rural  Pres.s  what  commer- 
cial fertilizer  will  be  likely  to  produce  good  re- 
sults in  a  i)each  orchard  in  this  vicinity  on  what 
is  called  white  ash  land?  How  much  can  be  put 
on  safely  on  large  10-year-old  trees? — Beginner, 
Selma. 

As  you  have  apparently  had  no  opportunity  to 
test  fertilizers  on  your  trees  you  should  begin 
with  a  ton  to  the  acre  of  a  complete  fertilizer  to 
determine  how  they  respond  to  fertilization. 
Make  this  application  to  a  part  of  the  orchard,  so 
that  you  can  make  comparison  with  other  parts 


not  fertilized.  Be  sure  that  the  cultivation  and 
irrigation  are  thorough  and  adequate  in  both 
cases,  so  that  the  comparison  may  be  fair  through- 
out. While  this  is  working  out  study  a  book  on 
what  special  fertilizers  are  expected  to  do  for  a 
plant,  like  Voorhees'  "Fertilizers,"  and  study 
your  trees  to  reach  conclusions  as  to  whether  they 
need  stimulation  in  growth  or  in  fruit-bearing  or 
both,  or  neither,  and  act  in  future  according  to 
your  best  judgment  of  the  lessons  which  the  trees 
will  be  trying  to  teach  you.  Fertilization  is  a 
matter  of  judgment,  not  of  recipes  alone. 


Stimulating  the  Tragedies. 

To  the  Editor:  Am  manager  on  a  place  that 
was  run  down  when  I  came  in  November,  1910. 
Have  about  1500  Tragedy  prune  trees  which  did 
not  produce  more  that  a  crate  to  the  tree.  Trees 
were  infested  with  brown  apricot  scale,  red 
spider  and  pear  thrips,  also  moss  and  smut.  Have 
put  parasites,  suphured  and  sprayed  for  first 
three,  also  budded  Clyman  in  every  other  row 
for  fertilizing,  and  slit  the  bark  of  the  trunks, 
and  am  sowing  vetch  for  a  cover  crop  now. 
Would  a  spray  of  lime-sulphur  be  better  than 
caustic  soda  to  clean  off  moss  and  smut,  and  stim- 
ulate the  wood?  The  plum  is  the  best-paying  we 
have,  and  the  neighbors  have  good  crops,  and 
would  like  any  suggestions  you  can  offer  that 
would  invigorate  the  trees.  There  are  a  good 
many  dead  twigs  on  the  trees,  and  also  dead 
branches  in  some.  Am  cutting  out  all  of  any 
size  and  painting  the  cuts  with  an  asphalt,  lin- 
seed and  gasoline  mixture. — Harry  A.  Runyon, 
Courtland. 

If  you  do  not  get  full  Cl-ops  of  Tragedies  with 
all  these  helps  you  will  have  to  put  down  the  trees 
as  ungrateful.  You  are  covering  all  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  trees  known  to  us.  If  any  reader 
can  think  of  anything  to  do,  let  him  help  to  keep 
Mr.  Runyon  busy.  Probably  he  should  try  some 
commercial  fertilizer  to  help  the  growth  of  his 
cover  crop  and  put  on  some  potash  also  for  the 
tree.  We  would  use  the  lime-sulphur  spray  to 
kill  the  moss,  because  it  may  hit  a  few  destruc- 
tive fungi  and  scales  also. 


Sour  Sap. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  inform  me 
what  remedy,  if  any,  for  a  sour-sap  condition  in 
prune  trees.  I  have  a  few  that  died  and  a  few- 
others  that  are  only  partly  dead.  If  there  is  any 
remedy  I  can  use  to  prevent  any  further  loss  I 
should  like  to  know  it?  The  soil  is  quite  gravelly 
where  this  trouble  occurred. — Grower,  San  Jose. 

Sour  sap  most  frequently  results  from  standing 
water  during  the  winter  time.  On  such  a  grav- 
elly soil  as  you  describe  this  would  not  be  ex- 
I  ected.  Sour  sap  also  occurs  from  lack  of  water 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  growing  season.  To 
cure  this  a  good  irrigation  in  July  or  August 
would  be  found  effective,  because  it  would  pro- 
long the  growth  in  the  autumn  and  enable  the 
trees  to  save  their  root  fibers  from  perishing  in 
the  dry  soil.  The  loss  of  these  fibers  causes  con- 
gestion and  fermentation  of  the  sap  in  the  main 
roots. 


Root-Knot  on  Almonds. 

To  the  Editor:  I  came  from  the  East  and 
bought  an  almond  orchard  here.  There  are  a 
good  many  of  the  trees  that  have  root-gall.  Can 
you  give  me  any  information  as  to  what  to  do  for 
it? — Beginner,  Butte  county. 

Where  root-knots  have  not  developed  suffi- 
ciently to  stunt  the  growth  of  an  almond  tree,  the 
tree  may  be  relieved  of  them  by  removing  the 
dirt  from  the  main  roots  and  then  cutting  oft"  the 
knots  with  hatchet  or  mallet  and  chisel,  treating 
the  wound  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture.  Where 
the  knots  have  developed  so  as  to  interfere  with 
the  growth  of  the  tree,  there  is  probably  nothing 
to  do  but  to  set  a  new  tree. 
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[We  have  personally  known  Max  A.  Theilig  for 
a  score  of  years  or  more  as  a  fruit  grower  of 
close  study  and  wide  experience  in  the'  Napa  Val- 
ley. We  are  glad  to  draw  from  an  address  which 
hi  recently  made  at  a  University  Farmers'  Insti- 
tute at  Napa,  some  interesting  conclusions  of  his 
C(/ncerning  apple  growing  in  that  region. — 
Kditoh.  I 

Needs  of  the  Apple. — The  ai)plL'  wants  a  good 
strong  soil.  A  light  soil,  uuU'ss  it  has  a  heavy 
subsoil,  is  not  so  well  suited.  j)articularly  for  the 
late  varieties,  which  need  moisture  to  enable  them 
to  size  up.  Also,  the  apple  can  stand  some  heat, 
but  more  cold ;  it  likes  the  cool  ocean  breezes ; 
so  the  interior  hot  valleys  of  California  are  not 
so  well  suited  in  general  as  the  coast  and  bay 
counties  and  the  mountain  districts.  These  latter, 
in  particular,  will  produce  apples  that  cannot  be 
matched  anywhere  on  this  wide  globe.  Our  own 
county  of  Napa  has  both  the  soil  and  climate  for 
a  good  apple,  and  the  fruit  itself  proves  it.  But 
as  apple  culture  here  has  not  been  gone  into  as 
extensively  as  grape,  prune,  or  pear  growing,  our 
county  naturally  ranks  high  as  a  vine,  pear,  or 
prune  county.  But  we  are  almost  unknown  as 
an  apple  producer.  Sebastopol  or  Watsonville 
have  the  call  because  of  their  larger  apple  acreage, 
but  they  have  nothing  on  us  in  either  size,  color, 
(|uality.  or  productiveness. 

Our  Gravenstein  apples  are  just  as  good  in 
every  way  as  the  Sebastopol  apples,  and  come  in 
two  or  three  weeks  sooner,  and  our  late  apples 
rank  in  every  way  with  the  Watsonville  product. 
Oregon  and  Wa.shington  apples  are  no  better  than 
ours  in  either  size  or  quality,  but  they  have  one 
thing  which  we  lack,  and  that  is  color.  Their 
red  apples,  such  as  Ben  Davis,  Spitzenberg,  Wine- 
sap,  etc.,  have  such  a  clear,  transparent  color,  you 
think  you  can  look  right  through  them.  That 
eolor  we  cannot  hope  to  get  except  possibly  in  a 
few  favored  spots.  This  color  does  not  make  the 
apple  any  better  in  q\uility.  but  it  certainly  looks 
hetter,  and  looks  are  what  sell.  And  let  me  state 
in  this  connection  that  the  red-cheeked  apple  has 
the  call ;  any  red  apple  sells  better  than  a  green 
or  yellow  one,  altogether  regardless  of  quality 
and  at  times  of  size. 

Locally  Approved  Varieties. — The  earliest  good 
apples  we  raise  here  are  tlie  Red  and  White  As- 
trachans.  which  we  begin  shipping  about  July 
1.  1  do  not  like  the  Red  Astrachan.  It  does  not 
size  up;  falls  from  the  tree  before  it  gets  either 
size  or  color,  and  is  an  uneven  bearer.  When 
it  does  hang  on  and  gets  size  and  color,  it  is  a 
fine  apple,  though  a  little  coarse.  The  White  As- 
trachan is  a  much  more  profitable  variety  to  raise, 
making  much  better  size.  It  comes  in  a  trifle 
later,  but  is  better  all  round  than  the  Red  Astra- 
chan. The  Alexander  is  a  very  large  and  showy 
apple,  handsomely  striped  with  red,  and  a  very 
I)rofitable  apple  to  raise  and  sell — not  to  eat.  Its 
((uality  is  very  poor,  but  it  is  one  of  the  best 
sellers  we  have,  is  a  heavy  and  early  bearer,  and 
is  much  in  request  as  a  shipper  to  Puget  Sound 
ports  and  to  the  Middle  West.  I  can  recommend 
its  planting  for  these  purposes  and  will  retract 
what  I  said  about  its  eating  quality  to  this  ex- 
tent, that  it  is  middling-fair  when  cooked.  But 
it  is  a  money-maker  for  all  that. 

The  Gravenstein. — However,  the  sunnner  apple 
for  excellenei'  for  Napa  county  is  the  Gravenstein, 
particularly  for  the  southern  part  of  the  county. 
In  color,  size,  and  quality  it  is  unsurpassed.  A 
good  bearer,  growing  to  large  size,  where  trees  are 
well  pruned  and  thinning  is  practiced,  always 
crisp  and  juicy,  even  when  dead  ripe ;  an  A-1 
shipper,  it  commands  the  best  market  price  and 
i.i  always  in  demand. 

I  have  generally  commenced  picking  the  last 
week  of  June,  according  to  season,  and  sometimes 
had  nearly  the  entire  crop  shipped  before  the 
Sebastopol  Gravensteins  came  in  the  market.  And 
the  early  apple  catches  the  price.  In  this  con- 
nection, let  me  say  that  for  early  apples  we  don't 
wait  t'll  they  are  ripe,  but  we  pick  them  as  soon 
as  they  are  big  enough  for  a  four-tier  apple, 
going  over  them  three  or  four  times  in  succession 
and  always  picking  the  largest,  as  there  is  no 


money  in  small  apples. 

Another  thing  in  its  favor  is  the  fact  that  pos- 
sible Gravenstein  acreage  is  limited  by  nature.  It 
does  not  do  well  either  up  or  down  the  coast  or 
inland  valleys  far  from  San  Francisco  bay.  I 
should  say  a  radius  of  75  miles,  with  San  Fran- 
cisco as  a  center,  would  about  take  in  the  best 
of  the  possible  Gravenstein  country.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  there  is  no  Gravenstein  land 
outside  of  that,  but  that  such  possible  areas  are 
limited. 

Fall  Apples. — For  Fall  ai)ples  the  King  is  a 
very  good  variety;  very  large,  juicy,  and  cri.sp ; 
good  flavor,  good  bearer,  but  some  years  subject 
to  water  core.  It  generally  ripens  here  in  Sep- 
tember. The  Jonathan  ripens  at  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember: a  very  good  apple  red  cheeked,  good 
bearer,  but  inclined  to  be  small.  The  Rhode  Island 
Greening  has  as  a  drawback  its  green  color;  oth- 
erwise it  is  a  good  variety,  an  old  standard  kind, 
in  denuind  for  cooking  and  baking,  of  good  (jual- 
ity,  a  good  bearer  and  thi-ifty  grower.  The  Wag- 
oner as  a  fall  apple  suits  me  best  of  all ;  a  good 
and  early  bearer — fruit  large,  flat,  yellow  skin, 
nd  cheek  and  stripes;  not  of  the  best  quality,  but 
very  good — and  a  good  money  maker.  Its  only 
drawback  is  the  fact  that  when  dead  ripe  it  gets 
mealy.  Picked  in  September  it  ripens  during  Oc- 
tober; it  is  fine  at  Thanksgiving,  and  I  have  kept 
them  until  Christmas.  Our  Wagoner  trees  always 
give  us  a  crop;  from  10-year-old  trees  we  have 
picked  as  high  as  sixteen  boxes,  and  it  is  a  very 
satisfactory  apple  all  round.  Our  country  is  well 
suited  for  it.    Plant  more  of  them. 

For  late  fall  or  early  winter  apples  the  Bell- 
flower  ranks  as  one  of  the  best,  where  it  does 
well.  I  do  not  think  it  is  at  its  best  in  general 
in  Napa  county,  except  possibly  in  a  few  spots. 
Another  thing  I  do  not  like  about  it  is  its  thin 
skin.  Because  of  this  it  requires  very  careful 
handling  to  keep  it  from  getting  bruised,  and  it 
js  very  hard  to  get  the  common  help  available 
to  give  it  such  care.  But  where  it  does  get  such 
care  and  does  well,  the  Yellow  Bellfiower  is  one 
of  the  best  apples  to  plant. 

The  Winter  Apples. — The  Yellow  Newtown  Pip- 
pin is  of  the  very  finest  flavor,  crisp,  juicy,  aro- 
matic and  firm ;  nobody  in  Napa  county  can  make 
a  mistake  by  planting  Newtown  Pippins  for  a  win- 
ter apple.  Large  fruit,  a  good  even  bearer,  a 
fine  shipper  and  keeper,  it  easily  ranks  first  for 
our  county.  Its  green  color  is  a  drawback,  surely, 
but  the  apple  itself  is  so  well  known  for  its 
quality  that  in  this  case  the  color  does  not  amount 
to  much.  There  are  many  trees  of  this  variety 
planted  in  Napa  county  now,  and  all,  I  believe, 
are  doing  well,  but  there  is  room  for  plenty  more. 

The  Spitzenburg  I  believe  to  be  well  suited  for 
the  higher  locations  in  this  county.  I  do  not  think 
it  does  so  well  in  the  valley  proper,  and  the  tree 
itself  is  rather  tender.  The  (puility  of  the  fruit 
is'  of  the  highest ;  large,  oblong,  color  reddish  on 
yellow  skin.  Where  it  does  well  this  apple  can- 
not be  .surpassed.  The  Winesap  does  well  in 
our  county;  firm,  crisj),  juicy,  and  of  fine  qual- 
ity, red  cheeked,  tree  thrifty  and  vigorous,  a  good 
and  heavy  bearer.  It  runs  a  good  deal  to  small 
sizes  unless  the  tree  is  heavily  pruned  back  and 
the  crop  thinned.  A  sub-variety  of  this.  Stay- 
man's  Winesap,  is  reputed  to  have  all  the  good 
((ualities  of  the  old  Winesap,  but  it  runs  to 
much  larger  sizes.  It  is  a  good  variety  to  jtlant 
and  has  always  done  well  with  me. 

The  Ben  Davis  is  an  old  Eastern  standard  vari- 
ety, much  planted  in  Oregon  and  Washington, 
where  it  develops  a  beautiful  color.  It  has  little 
to  recommend  its  planting  here ;  its  quality  is 
very  poor,  coarse,  dry,  and  spongy.  The  Gano  is 
similar  in  quality  to  Ben  Davis,  but  colors  up 
better.  In  spite  of  their  poor  quality,  they  are 
good  sellers,  when  well  colored  up,  and  are  good 
bearers;  but  I  do  not  like  them. 

Cook's  Seedling. — A  winter  apple  suitable  for 
Nai)a  county,  and  a  very  profitable  one,  is  the 
Cook's  Seedling,  a  Sonoma  county  seedling  and 
known  in  the  market  as  the  Winterstein.  or  Win- 
ter Gravenstein.  It  is  very  large,  flat,  red  streaked 
on  yellow  skin,  fine  flavor ;  a  free  and  early  bearer 
and  a  thrifty  grower.    It  is  about  as  profitable  a 


late  variety  as  the  Gravenstein  for  an  early  apple. 
It  also  resembles  the  Gravenstein  in  this,  that 
its  favorable  growing  area  is  limited  to  the  same 
extent.  It  does  best  and  colors  the  best  with  us, 
and  does  well  in  either  the  valley  or  hills.  It  is 
at  its  best  about  Christmas,  and  I  do  not  think 
anyone  will  regret  planting  out  some  trees  of 
this  kind  if  they  can  get  them  true  to  name. 
[There  is  confusion  in  making  Cook's  Seedling 
synonymous  with  Winterstein.  Cook's  Seedling 
is  an  old  Sonoma  county  apple,  striped  dull  red 
on  a  greenish  yellow  ground,  rather  oblong  in 
form.  Winterstein  is  one  of  Burbank's  varieties 
and  justifies  Mr.  Theilig 's  deserii)tion  and  esti- 
mate of  value. — Editor.] 

I  might  mention  many  more  kinds  of  winter 
apples,  but  I  think  the  list  given  is  sufifieient.  It 
irsures  a  succession  of  apples  from  July  to  spring 
of  varieties  that  have  been  tried  and  have  given 
satisfaction. 

Handling  Apples. — A  good  apple  always  com- 
mands a  good  price,  and  good  apple  orcharding, 
take  it  year  by  year,  is  just  as  profitable,  and 
often  more  so,  than  grape  growing  or  prune  or 
pear  growing.  But  you  must  have  the  right  apple 
and  the  right  soil,  and  handle  your  crop  in  the 
right  way.  Spray  thoroughly  and  at  the  right 
time — twice  for  early  apples,  four  or  five  times 
for  late  apples — and  you  will  surely  keep  them 
clean  and  free  from  worms.  Then,  when  picking 
time  comes,  handle  your  apples  more  carefully 
than  eggs.  A  drop  of  an  inch  will  make  a  bruise, 
and  the  harder  and  greener  the  ajiple,  the  easier 
it  is  bruised.  A  ripe  and  mellow  apple  stands 
much  rougher  handling  than  a  hard  one.  Then 
pack  your  apples  honestly,  and  if  you  must  ship 
on  commission,  ship  to  an  honest  commission  man. 
There  are  such,  though  some  growers  doubt  it. 
Go  to  San  Francisco  and  find  out  for  yourself — 
don't  take  the  word  of  any  drummer  that  comes 
along.  And  when  you  have  found  that  honest 
comniLssion  man,  stay  with  him.  You  may  be 
sure  a  steady  shipper  gets  the  best  returns  in 
the  long  run,  rather  than  one  who  ships  here, 
there,  and  yonder,  and  who  is  soon  spotted  by  all 
the  j)eople  in  the  trade. 


THE  DEMAND  FOR  FRUIT  TREES. 

The  demand  for  fruit  trees  for  planting  this 
year  is  as  follows,  according  to  one  of  the  lead- 
ing concerns  of  the  State.  By  the  demand  can 
bt  seen  what  growers  consider  is  giving  them 
the  biggest  returns  from  their  land : 

In  almonds  the  largest  demand  comes  from 
Yuba,  Butte.  Sutter,  and  neighboring  counties,  the 
oiders  being  very  large  from  this  quarter,  al- 
though in  smaller  almond  districts  the  planting 
is  also  increasing.  Of  the  varieties,  the  Texas  Pro- 
lific is  said  to  be  wanted  slightly  more  than  the 
others,  although  in  nearly  every  case  the  orders 
come  well  distributed  among  the  different  varie- 
ties. 

With  cherries  only  a  normal  demand  is  felt, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  in  getting  a  good  crop  in 
most  locations.  From  the  Vaea  Valley,  Santa 
Clara  county,  the  Sacramento  river,  and  places 
where  cherries  are  known  to  do  well,  the  ])lanting 
is  keeping  up  well:  otherwise  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  planting  is  sufficient  to  keep  up  with 
the  production. 

The  difficulty  of  securing  good  crops  of  apri- 
cots in  most  locations  is  aLso  affecting  the  plant- 
ing, altho\igh  in  Ventura  county,  where  the  most 
of  the  southern  crop  comes  from,  large  orders 
are  cominfr  in,  and  the  same  is  true  from  Santa 
Clara  and  Alameda  counties.  In  the  above 
cases  the  fact  that  not  a  very  great  acreage  is 
left  to  plant  in,  and  that  other  fruits  do  very  well 
also  is  preventing  greater  planting  than  would 
otherwise  be  made.  In  the  south  the  Royal  seems 
to  be  the  favorite,  while  the  Blenheim  is  more 
jJanted  in  the  north. 

The  demand  for  pears  is  one  of  the  heaviest  of 
any  fruit.  Most  of  this  comes  from  the  Sacra- 
mento river  lands  and  Lake  county.  The  memory 
of  the  blight  is  keeping  the  planting  out  of  the 
San  Joa(|uin  valley.  As  a  re.sidt  of  the  big  de- 
mand for  these  trees,  the  prices  have  gone  up  to 
•t^lO  and  !{!85  per  hundred,  as  against  $2")  for  1910 
and  before.  Bartletts,  of  course,  make  up  prac- 
tically all  of  the  stock  being  sold. 

With  i)eaches  there  has  been  such  a  heavy  de- 
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niand  for  stock  during  the  past  four  years  that 
no  greater  amount  than  usual  seems  to  be  desired, 
although  the  good  prices  for  peaches  this  year  is 
keeping  the  planting  up  near  the  former  mark. 
For  varieties  the  clings  are  being  planted  more 
than  the  freestones. 

In  the  Santa  Clara  valley  there  is  a  fair  amoiuit 
of  planting  planned  for  French  prunes,  while  in 
Sonoma  county,  especially  around  Ilealdsburg,  a 
number  of  orders  for  Imperials  have  come  in. 
Good  prices  for  prunes  have  stimulated  the  de- 
mand in  all  of  the  prune-growing  coast  counties. 

With  plums  for  shipping,  only  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide for  a  healthy  growth  is  seen.  Moat  of  this 
comes  from  Placer  county. 

Both  walnuts  and  olives  are  being  sold  up  to 
the  limit,  the  expense  of  production  and  the  time 
required  before  a  tree  is  ready  to  transplant  keep- 
ing down  the  production  and  leading  to  the  scarc- 
ity of  stock.  With  walnuts  the  Mayette  and 
Franquette  in  most  nurseries  are  more  desired 
than  the  older  varieties,  and  with  olives  the  Mis- 
sion variety  is  most  in  demand. 

Among  apples,  probably  the  greatest  demand 
is  for  Gravensteins  to  be  planted  in  Sonoma  coun- 
ty. For  the  Pa.iaro  valley  and  other  apple-grow- 
ing districts,  the  standard  varieties  there  continue 
to  be  bought. 

ANOTHER  GLANCE  AT  THE  RAISIN 
SITUATION. 

{Continued  From  Page  361.) 

know  what  can  be  expected  in  the  way  of  prices 
next  spring.  Fortunately  they  are  refusing  to 
unload  their  goods  on  the  market  at  present  and 
there  seems  on  this  account  to  be  little  danger  of 
the  market  breaking.  There  is,  however,  but 
little  chance  of  prices  improving  very  much  for 
several  weeks  yet,  as  the  packing  houses  are  full 
to  the  roof,  and  with  goods  on  hand  or  available 
from  growers  who  are  willing  to  take  what  is 
offered,  the  supply  is  ample  for  the  Thanksgiving 
and  holiday  trade.  It  will  also  be  several  weeks 
before  it  can  be  known  how  the  retailers  are 
cleaning  up  the  offerings  in  the  East  and  the 
chance  for  disposing  of  all  the  crop  at  a  better 
figure. 

Using  last  year's  experience  as  a  guide  the 
future  looks  very  hopeful  to  the  man  that  holds 
his  goods  until  the  tide  turns.  In  the  year  1910- 
11  there  was  a  State  crop  of  56,000  tons  and 
25,000  tons  or  so  of  holdover  to  d'spose  of.  This 
year  the  holdover  was  practically  nothing  and 
"the  i)roduction  for  the  State  but  48,000  tons. 
While  the  late  season  has  kept  back  a  few  sales, 
the  amount  that  is  left  in  comparison  with  that 
of  a  year  ago  is  extremely  small  and  it  looks  as 
if  nothing  could  prevent  a  clean-up  of  the  crop 
at  a  good  tigure  before  the  season  of  1912-1:^ 
opens. 

Competition  from  Europe  cannot  be  very  large, 
as  data  compiled  by  State  Statistician  George 
Holiertson  shows  that  the  crop  there  is  but  little 
larger  than  in  1910,  as  stated  before  in  these 
columns. 

A  comparison  of  prices  this  year  and  last  should 
make  prices  before  the  summer  is  over  consider- 
ably higher  than  at  present.  In  both  eases  as 
the  crop  began  to  come  in  3'/>  cents  was  close  to 
tlie  sweatbox  price.  There  were  much  more 
goods  to  dispose  of  in  1910  than  now,  a.s  shown 
above,  at  that  figure,  although  before  summer 
was  over  there  was  no  holdover  at  a  41/0  and  4% 
sweatbox  price.  The  price,  it  is  true,  fell  nearly 
a  cent  after  the  first  of  the  year,  although  most 
op  the  goods  on  hand  were  sold  after  prices 
went  up. 

Aiu)ther  advantage  this  year  over  last  is  that 
tile  prices  of  dried  fruits,  which  infiuence  to  some 
extent  the  raisin  market,  are  much  higher  than 
a  year  ago  and  will  leave  a  clearer  field  for  their 
sale. 

The  (lalifornia  Raisin  Exchange,  which  is  being 
developed  rapidly,  will  not  be  put  into  operation 
before  spring  so  as  to  affect  prices  of  this  year's 
crop  until  that  time.  The  committee  appointed 
l)y  Judge  M.  K.  Harris  to  plan  regarding  the  de- 
tail of  the  Exchange  has  reported  in  favor  of  be- 
j  ginning  an  active  campaign  for  members  at  once 
I  and  as  soon  as  sufficient  funds  have  been  secured 
to  start  work  gathering  information  regarding 
the  industry  so  as  to  be  able  to  do  the  work  of 
the  Exchange  next  spring  or  summei-. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Prof.  Frederic  T.  Bioletti. 

An  article  by  Messrs.  A.  Tacussel  and  E.  Zach- 
arewicz  has  recently  appeared  in  the  "Proges 
Agricole  et  Viticole"  on  a  grape  called  the 
"Tchekirdek  Sis  Rose,"  which  contains  matter 
of  interest  to  Californian  grape  growers.  This 
variety  is  identical  with  that  distributed  in  Cali- 
fornia under  the  name  of  Sultanina  Rosea,  and 
is  the  rose-colored  variety  of  the  ordinary  White 
Sultanina  or  Thompson's  Seedless. 

The  observations  of  the  authors  on  the  pruning 
and  grafting  of  this  variety  are  particularly  valu- 
able, as  they  undoubtedly  apply  equally  to  the 
white  form  which  is  cultivated  so  largely  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  pinching  of  fruit  shoots  in  the  spring 
and  the  leaving  of  two  or  three  buds  of  strong 
laterals  at  the  winter  pruning  have  been  often 
recommended  in  California  for  this  variety,  but 
have  not  become  a  part  of  general  practice.  The 
frequent  irregularity  of  bearing  of  the  White  Sul- 
tanina makes  it  desirable  that  these  practices 
should  be  given  a  wider  trial  here. 

The  Tehekirdek-sis  rose  was  sent  to  us  from 
Constantinople  in  April,  1901,  by  Mr.  Charles 
Eckerlin.  This  is  a  rose-colored  variety  of  the 
Sultanina  or  Sultaniehr,  well  known  in  France 
under  the  name  of  Seedless,  and  has  been  in  our 
collection  now  for  ten  years.  The  absence  of  seeds 
which  renders  this  grape  so  agreeable  to  the  taste, 
the  rose  color  of  the  berry,  and  the  elegant  form 
of  the  bunch  will  not  suffice  to  make  this  variety 
suitable  for  growing  on  a  large  scale  in  France, 
because  its  berry  is  too  small  and  the  color  not 
popular,  but  the  numerous  good  qualities  which 
we  have  found  it  to  possess  .justify  us  in  recom- 
mending it  for  home  use  and  table  decoration. 

It  does  not  rot  readily  on  the  vine  and  keeps 
well  in  the  fruit-house.  It  is  used,  moreover,  ex- 
tensively in  the  Orient  for  the  manufacture  of 
raisins.  It  is  grown  principally  in  Turkey,  the 
Archipelago,  Asia  Minor,  and  Persia.  It  produces 
abundantly,  but  requires  generous  pruning  with 
long  fruit  cones.  Mr.  Eckerlin  informs  us  that 
in  order  to  obtain  large  crops  it  is  advisable  to 
leave  more  or  less  of  the  laterals  on  the  heavy 
canes  when  these  are  left  as  fruit  canes.  It  is  on 
these  laterals  that  occur  the  largest  number  of 
bunches.  We  have  confirmed  this  view  by  trying 
the  method  on  oui  trellised  vines.  Of  course, 
after  the  shoots  have  developed,  the  infertile 
slioots  should  be  removed  and  the  tips  of  the 
shoots  bearing  bunches  pinched.  The  pinching  off 
of  the  tips  promotes  the  production  of  numerous 
laterals  which  are  used  the  following  year  to  as- 
sure an  abundant  crop. 

This  variety  gives  good  results  when  grafted 
on  the  Riparia  x  Rupestris  hybrids,  3306.  3309, 
and  101",  according  to  the  soil.  It  is  so  vigorous 
that  it  tends  to  produce  wood  at  the  expense  of 
fruit,  and  all  methods  that  tend  to  make  the  vine 
fruitful  are  advisable. 

Its  affinity  with  resistant  stocks  appears  to  us 
to  be  good.  It  is  not  immune  to  fungous  diseases, 
but  is  easily  protected  by  proper  measures. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley. 
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Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  H.  W.  Kruckeberg  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  maintenance  of  good  average  prices  for 
oranges  and  lemons,  coupled  with  a  steady  de- 
mand for  a  good  product,  has  done  much  to  sus- 
tain commercial  interest  in  the  planting  of  new 
groves  of  citrus  fruits  the  coming  planting  sea- 
son. Plantsmen  having  trees  to  dispose  of  report 
many  applications  for  nursery  stock,  and  look 
for  the  usual  average  in  acreage  to  be  put  out. 
Trees  are  a  trifie  lower  in  price  than  they  were 
two  years  ago,  with  the  available  supply  of  really 
good  stock  not  overplentiful.  Corresponding  to 
the  law  of  elimination  in  the  fruit  market,  the 
varieties  to  be  planted  represent  practically  two 
of  the  orange,  two  of  the  lemon  (with  one  decid- 
edly in  the  lead),  and  one  Pomelo.  There  is  a 
scattering  demand  for  a  few  other  sorts,  and  a 
very  light  call  for  limes.   Thus  the  economic  con- 


ditions of  the  market-place  set  the  pace ;  it  is 
only  the  fittest  that  survive,  which  is  only  another 
way  of  saying  that  the  Washington  Navel  and 
Valencia  Late  orange,  the  Eureka  lemon,  and 
Marsh's  Seedless  Pomelo,  has  'em  all  "beat  to  a 
frazzle." 


LESSONS  FROM  THE  RECENT  WATSON- 
VILLE  APPLE  ANNUAL. 

To  the  Editor :  The  second  annual  Apple  Show 
recently  held  in  Watsonville,  and  purported  to  bo 
the  largest  of  its  kind  ever  held  in  the  State,  has 
come  to  a  close ;  and  the  time  seems  now  at  hand 
to  offer  a  few  suggestions  for  future  thought. 
Any  enterprise  undertaken  on  so  large  a  scale 
must  not  only  be  successful  financially,  but  must 
also  carry  with  it  other  qualities  worthy  of  the 
energy  and  ambition  of  the  best  brains  of  the 
community.  Among  these  have  been  mentioned 
the  advertising  value  of  such  a  fair  to  the  apple 
industry  of  the  State;  also  the  educational  value 
to  the  producer  and  packer,  tending  toward  a 
better  and  more  uniform  pack ;  the  elimination  of 
diseases  such  as  worms,  scales,  and  fungous  troub- 
les. In  these  the  management  has  been  fortunate, 
and,  I  believe,  highly  successful.  The  vast  im- 
provement of  the  fruit  exhibited  this  year  over 
that  of  last,  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of 
the  above  assertion. 

Aside  from  the  points  mentioned,  there  are  .« 
few  things  which  have  been  passed  over  lightly 
and  which  seemingly  are  worthy  of  more  careful 
consideration.  For  instance,  everywhere  one  couM 
hear  the  remark  among  visitors  that  it  was  not 
right  to  award  the  sweepstake  prize  to  an  apple 
ranking  low  in  production  and  inferior  in  qualit.y 
to  many  others  grown  in  the  alley.  The  apple  in 
question  is  the  Red  Pearmain  awarded  first  prize 
for  best  carload  lot,  a  pretty  apple  to  look  at, 
and  unquestionably  standing  for  the  best  pack 
and  the  most  care  in  selection  and  grading  of 
any  carload  exhibited,  but  rejjresenting  le.ss  than 
10  per  cent  of  the  total  output  of  the  valley,  and 
possessing  qualities  scorned  by  mo.st  buyers.  If 
such  an  award  will  tend  to  stimulate  the  produc- 
tion of  Red  Pearmains.  it  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
a  gross  mistake.  The  judges  were  in  no  way  to 
blame  for  such  a  decision,  because  they  were  re- 
stricted by  a  set  of  rules  laid  down  by  the  direc- 
tors of  the  show  and  in  which  the  quality  or 
flavor  of  the  fruit  exhibited  had  no  place. 

Among  the  visitors  to  the  show  were  many  buy- 
ers, men  trained  in  the  buying  and  selling  of 
apples,  but  comparatively  ignorant  of  the  produc- 
ing side.  These  people  were  prone  to  criticize 
the  awarding  of  sweepstakes  to  a  poor  apple,  com- 
plaining that  it  stimulated  the  price  of  the  poor 
ones  and  discounted  that  of  the  others  which  con- 
stitute 90  per  cent  of  the  total  output  of  the  valley. 

Another  suggestion  comes  from  the  side  of  the 
producer.  A  stranger  in  such  a  show,  who  is  con- 
templating growing  apples,  naturally  looks  upon 
the  first-prize  kind  as  the  one  to  grow ;  thus  stim- 
ulating the  production  of  a  poor  apple.  Growers 
from  other  fruit  sections  are  also  apt  to  get  the 
same  opinion  and  carry  away  ideas  that,  if  put 
into  practice,  result  in  a  failure  both  in  poor  yield 
and  poor  quality. 

Another  lesson  that  might  be  taken  serioiisly 
by  both  grower  and  packer  is  the  large  number 
of  scaly  fruit  placed  on  exhibit.  One  carload  in 
particular  had  as  high  as  109  scaly  apples  in  one 
box,  the  average  being  about  50.  They  comprised 
the  San  Jose,  the  Greedy  Scale,  and  the  0,yster 
Shell  Bark.  A  few  carloads  of  such  sent  abroad 
or  placed  on  the  Eastern  markets  will  not  be  con- 
ducive to  the  best  reputation  of  the  Pajaro  apples. 

B.  S.  Brown,  , 
Horticulturist  University  Farm. 

Davis. 

Heavy  shipments  of  prunes  have  been  made  re- 
cently to  Europe,  the  amount  being  unprecedented 
for  this  early  in  the  season.  The  packers  are  said 
to  be  having  great  difficulty  in  covering  sales  of 
the  larger  sizes.  The  prunes  from  the  north  bay 
counties  are  said  to  have  been  about  normal  size 
and  quality,  the  shrinkage  being  noticed  most  in 
Santa  Clara  county. 
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Written  for  the  Pac  iKir  Ri  rai.  Press 
By  Miss  Claike  A.  Hkai.y  of  Salinas. 

The  Mii.K  Thistle. — Who  doesn't  ad- 
mire the  sturdy,  resentful  thistles?  They 
seem  to  feel  that  life  is  one  long  war- 
fare. Their  only  means  of  defense  are 
their  spines.  These  are  always  present 
to  protect  them  from  their  enemies. 
Through  their  long  struggle  of  centuries 
the  plants  that  were  the  most  difficult 
for  animals  to  devour  were  the  ones  that 
were  able  to  bear  seed  and  plant  the  new 
crop.  In  this  way  there  was  a  survival 
of  those  plants  that  were  able  to  defend 
themselves  the  most  perfectly.  As  a  pre- 
mium w-as  put  on  spines,  more  of  them 
were  developed,  and  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence we  get  this  prickly  spiney  weed, 
beautiful  to  look  at  but  very  uiiapproach 
able. 

Of  all  the  kinds"  of  thistles,  the  most 
striking  in  appearance  is  Mary's  thistle 
or  Milk  thistle  (Silybum  marianum). 
This  one  is  very  common  at  this  time 
of  year.  It  grows  on  good  soil  as  well 
as  in  rock  or  rubbish  piles.  This  plant 
grows  rather  large,  sometimes  as  high 
as  six  or  eight  feet,  with  large  green 
leaves  curiously  blotched  with  white. 
Spines  occur  in  great  numbers  along  the 
margin  of  the  leaves  and  on  the  flower 
buds.  The  large  purple  flowers  are  usu- 
ally borne  on  a  single  stalk.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  winged  seeds  in  some  locali- 
ties are  beginning  to  blow  about,  finding 
snug  little  places  to  begin  the  next  gen- 
eration. 

As  the  milk  thistle  belongs  to  the  true 
annual  group.  It  is  rather  a  simple  matter 
to  get  rid  of  it.  The  best  method  is  to 
cut  it  close  to  the  ground  just  before 
blooming  time  and  it  will  soon  die  out. 
This  is  only  truly  effective  when  every 
single  plant  in  one  section  is  cut  down 
at  one  time.  If  one  plant  escapes,  there 
will  be  hundreds  of  seeds  ready  for  an- 
other start.  The  thistle  at  its- seeding 
time  is  long  past  its  beauty  stage,  so  cut 
it  down,  spines  and  all,  and  burn  the 
rubbish. 

Mi'STABi). — Just  glance  over  the  fields 
and  roadsides  any  time  during  the  months 
ot  May,  June,  and  July,  and  notice  the 
dabs  of  yellow  that  prove  to  be  the  flow- 
ers of  the  mustard.  This  is  such  a  sturdy 
plant  that,  with  practically  nothing  what- 
ever to  encourage  growth,  the  mustard 
will  grow  and  spread  its  flower-lopped 
branches  over  all  the  standing  neighbors. 
The  mustard  has  adapted  itself  to  this 
soil  and  climate.  It  seems  to  be  here 
to  stay.  The  Mission  fathers  found  it 
growing  in  great  luxuriance  when  they 
came  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  Until  then 
the  right-of-way  was  not  disputed  by  man 
nor  plants.  But  as  more  of  the  fields 
were  needed  for  agricultural  purposes,  the 
mustard,  together  with  its  companion  veg- 
etation, was  driven  out  to  give  place  to 
the  new  crops.  The  mustard  to  us  is  a 
weed  because  it  persists  In  growing  where 
we  do  not  want  it,  although  the  black 
mustard  is  grown  as  a  crop  for  Its  seeds, 
out  of  which  the  mustard  of  commerce  is 
made. 

To  the  casual  observer  there  is  only  one 
kind  of  mustard,  but  after  looking  a 
little  closer  several  rather  distinct  ones 
will  be  found.  The  most  common  is  the 
White  Mustard  (Brassica  canipeatris) . 
This  is  the  mustard  that  grows  so  tall, 
with  the  pale  yellow  flowerr;  in  a  loose 
raceme — that  is,  the  leaves  are  bluish 
green,  smooth,  and  clasping  about  the 
stalk.  This  characteristic  is  peculiar  to 
the  white  mustard. 

Another  mustard  that  does  not  resemble 
the  white  very  much  is  called  Charlock 
(Brassica  sinapistrum).  This  mustard 
has  very  small  flowers,  with  small  pods. 


somewhat  twisted,  erect,  and  close  to  the 
stem.  The  peculiarly  striking  feature 
just  now  in  its  seeding  time  is  its  widely 
branching  habit.  The  long,  awkward 
branches,  from  1'^  to  2  feet,  bear  only 
the  small  twisted  pod  close  to  the  stem. 
Altogether  it  is  rather  ugly  in  appear 
ance. 

There  is  one  more  common  mustard 
in  California,  namely,  the  Black  Mustard 
(Brassica  nigra).  The  fragrant  flowers 
are  in  close  racemes  at  the  ends  of  the 
long  stems.  The  petals  (the  colored  parts 
of  the  flowers)  are  twice  as  long  as  the 
sepals  (the  separate  green  points  of  the 
cup  that  encircles  the  base  of  the  petals  I. 
The  pods  cling  to  the  stem  much  the 
same  as  in  the  Charlock.  The  last  two 
kinds  named  are  so  much  alike  that  it  is 
rather  difficult  to  distinguish  them,  l)ut 
the  white  mustard  is  easily  distinguished 
because  of  its  size,  the  arrangement  of 
leaves,  and  the  large  spreading  pods,  as 
well  as  for  the  fact  that  it  is  so  common 
— we  find  it  everywhere. 

Because  the  mustard  plant  is  so  com- 
mon and  gets  in  our  way  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  let  it  remain.  It  is  not 
wise  to  let  the  plants  grow  with  the  hope 
that  the  grain  will  mature  first,  as  this 
is  not  true,  because  the  mustard  ripens 
at  the  same  time,  so  that  the  seeds  are 
mixed  with  the  kernels  of  grain.  There 
is  then  an  added  expense  in  trying  to 
clean  the  grain  of  this  seed.  The  prob 
lem  of  extermination  has  practically  been 
solved  on  the  basis  of  the  old  proverb 
that  "An  ounce  of  preventative  is  worth 
a  pound  of  cure."  So  when  the  young 
plants  have  spread  their  first  four  leaves 
they  are  sprayed  (by  the  use  of  proper 
machinery)  with  a  solution  of  iron  sul- 
phate at  the  rate  of  two  pounds  to  a  gal- 
lon of  water.  The  iron  sulphate  is  placed 
in  a  coarsely  woven  sack  which  is  sus- 
pended in  a  barrel  of  water,  the  ratio 
being  kept  as  indicated  above.  This  solu- 
tion burns  off  the  leaves  and  thus  retards 
the  growth  of  the  mustard  and  allows 
the  grain  to  get  a  good  start.  At  first 
it  was  considered  that  the  poison  was 
taken  into  the  roots  by  the  circulation  of 
the  plant,  but  later  experiments  prove 
that  the  root  is  still  alive  and  can  put 
forth  more  leaves  to  take  the  place  of 
those  that  were  burned  off.  In  the  mean- 
time the  grain  has  been  busy  spreading 
out  and  growing  tall,  so  there  is  little 
room  left  for  the  unhapi)y  mustard  that 
was  put  back. 


Order  Trees 
Now 

The  supply  of  good  trees 

is  very,  very  short — 
Some  varieties  sold  out. 
Our  assortment  of  the  best 

stan(dard  sorts  in  apple,  plum, 

peach,  cherry,  almonci,  etc., 

etc.,  is  still  complete. 
Catalogue  and   price  list 

mailed  on  request. 

WRITE  US  AT  ONCE 


THE  SILVA-BERGTHOLDT  COMPANY 
181  Orchard  Street  Newcastle,  Cel. 


FRUIT  GROWING— 

A  COLD  FROST 

If  you  are  not  protected  with 

Bolton 
Orchard 
Heaters 

20  and  26  Cents  Each 
We  Pay  the  Freight 

The  Largest  Lemon  Grove  in  the  world  is  prottcted 
from  Frost  by  Bolton  Orchard  Heaters. 

The  Largest  Apple  Orchard  in  the  world  is  protected 
from  F^rost  by  Bolton  Orchard  Heaters. 

The  Largest  Navel  Orange  Grove  in  the  world  is  pro- 
tected from  Frost  by  Bolton  Orchard  Heaters. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FULL  CROP  PROPOSITION.    MAILED  FREE 

The  Frost  Prevention  Company 


Bank  of  Itaiy  Building 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Kansas  City  Office 
109  Temple  Block  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Willson^s 

Wonder 

Walnut 


Tree  In  Nursery  How  6  ft.  fall 
with  36  mature  nuts  18  months 
from  insertion  of  gran. 


Also  a  good  s'ock  of 
genuine 

Franquette 
Walnuts 


<irart»-d  oil  Black  root.  Trees 
are  large  and  strong,  grown 
without  Irrigation,  with  well 
matured  wood. 


!■  or  Catalogue  and  Prices,  write 

Encinal  Nurseries 

F.  C.  WILLSON,  Proprietor 
SUNNYVALE,  CALIFORNIA 


I RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 

.PRUNING  SHEAR 


THE  only 
prunei 
made  that  cuU 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.  Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  We 
pay  Elxpress  charges 
on  all  orders. 
Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 
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Write  OP  call  on  us 
direct  if  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you 
witli  ttiese  tools. 


Buy 

KILLEFER 


0  ii  Ch  AR  0,  F I E  LD  ^y"  ROAD 

C-r..£RAL  MACHINE  c  ^^TRllCTUrlAL  SUfl  WHRK. 


We  Make 
Special  Tools 
For  Handling 
Special  Work 


Just  now  we  are  com- 
pleting a  niunber  of 

Giant  Gang 
Plows 

weighing  5500  lbs.  each. 

These  big  plows  are 
being  constructed  by  us 
especially  for  the 

American  Beet 
Sugar  Co. 

Four  of  the  plows  have 
been  finished  and  are  now 
being  used  by  this  com- 
pany at  Oxnard,  and  at 
Lankershim,  where  they 
are  plowing  about  6000 
acres. 

We  are  also  making 
heavy  chisel  cultivators 
for  use  behind  the  same 
power  that  is  used  to  pull 
these  plows — which  are 
capable  of  chiseling  the 
ground  to  a  depth  of  12 
inches. 


WHETHER  YOUR 
NEEDS  BE  LARGE  OR 
SMALL,  WRITE  US  AND 
WE  WILL  HELP  YOU 
MASTER  YOUR  HARD- 
EST PROPOSITIONS. 


Plant  of  ttie  Klllefer  IVIanufacturing  Co.,  I-.os  A.ngeles. 


Farm  Implements 

KILLEFER  ORCHARD,  FIELD  AND  ROAD  TOOLS 

have  always  made  good  in  every  locality.  On  account  of  their  superior  construction  Killefer  Farm  Implements 
cause  less  trouble  and  require  less  repair  than  any  other  tools. 

Each  individual  Killefer  Farm  Implement  is  scientifically  built.  Expert  machinists  having  practical 
knowledge  of  every  farm  necessity  are  employed  to  continually  add  improvements  wherever  possible,  keeping 
all  Killefer  tools  up  to  our  high  standard  of  perfection. 

Only  the  highest  grade  materials  are  used  in  their  construction. 

Write  or  call  on  us  direct  if  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you  with  these  tools. 


Our  IVfonarcti  Cultivator 


I_a  Verne  Rotar>' 
Cultivator 


The  La  Ver 
and  permitttn 


The  Monarch  Cultivator  Is  designed  for 
lieavy  work.  Has  great  clearance  (17  inches) 
between  front  and  rear  standards,  which  per- 
mits the  worlting  of  trashy  or  lumpy  ground, 
and  lightens  the  draft. 

Designed  for  field  use,  but  has  also  be- 
come a  favorite  wliere  deep  cultivation  is  de- 
sired. 

By  the  arrangement  of  the  levers,  it  can  be 
carried  level,  or  deeper  on  one  side,  if  desired, 
and  held  there. 

The  l.a  Verne  Rotarj-  Cultivator  carries  no 
soil  with  it.  Can  be  used  at  a  greater  depth 
and  with  less  draft  than  any  other  cultivator 
on  the  market.  Works  close  to  the  ground. 
Has  no  wheels  or  attachments  to  catch  limbs 
or  tear  off  fruit.  Can  be  used  close  to  the 
trees  where  other  tools  do  not  reach. 

Farmers  and  orcliardists  using  the  l.a 
Verne  Rotary  Cultivator  place  their  irriga- 
tion periods  from  one  two  two  weeks  further 
apart,  as  the  La  Verne  leaves  the  soil  in  con- 

  dition  to  absorb  more  water  and  to  retain  tlie 

moisture  for  a  greater  period  of  time, 
ne  rotary  action  does  away  with  the  dragging  motion  on  the  ground,  preventing  the  formation  of 
g  the  water  to  reach  a  depth  where  it  does  the  most  good. 


'cultivator  sole" 


Killefer  Cyclone  Weeder 


Our    Cjelone  Weeder 

is  just  what  the  name 
implies.  Tt  is  the  most 
effective  tool  for  keep- 
ing down  the  growth  of 
weeds  after  rains  or  irri- 
gating an  orchard,  beet, 
bean  or  grain  land.  Does 


The  Killefer  A.11  Steel 
Scraper 


Our  Steel  Scraper  is  made  of  the  best  ma- 
terial in  the  market  tor  this  purpose.  The 
blades  are  hard  plow  steel,  giving  the  very 
best  wearing  quality.  We  particularly  ask 
Dealers  and  Contractors  to  compare  this 
Scraper,  made  in  Los  Angeles,  witli  Kastern 
or  other  makes  and  note  the  strong  manner 
in  wliich  it  is  put  together.  We  carry  re- 
pairs for  this  and  all  other  makes. 

Write  for  prices. 


ThiH  Beet  Plow  is  especially  adapted  to 
large  acreage,  as  it  does  double  the  work  of 
single  plows  with  but  little  more  draft,  and 
leaves  the  ground  In  fine  condition  for  haul- 
ing off  beets,  as  It  does  not  tlirow  up  large 
clods. 

The  .Standard  Shin  Landside  Point  and 
Wings  are  made  of  very  hard  steel,  which 
we  have  rolled  for  this  work,  and  extras  are 
always  on  hand  for  immediate  shipment. 


twice  the  work  witli  the 
same  team  of  any  other 
tool,  and  as  the  knives 
overlap  each  other,  it  is 
impossible  to  miss  any- 
thing in  their  course. 
They  are  built  in  6,  8, 
10  and  12  foot  sizes. 


Two  Row  Riding 
Beet  Plow 


KILLEFER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

2210  Santa  Fe  Ave.,    Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Southern  California  Fruits  and 
Flowers. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Henry  W.  Kruckeberu. 

The  center  of  attraction  at  the  Pasa- 
dena Flower  and  Plant  Show  was  a  fine 
showing  of  semi-tropical  fruit,  mostly  of 
home  production,  and  a  large  and  varied 
collection  of  dahlias  showing  types  and 
varieties.  The  former  was  of  interest  to 
many  fruit  growers,  due  chiefly  to  the 
successful  fruiting  in  favorable  situations 
of  such  sorts  as  Persea  gratissima,  Ano- 
na  cherniolia,  Feijo  sellowaina,  Casimi- 
roa  edulis,  the  mango,  and  a  number  of 
others.  The  exhibits  consisted  of  both 
fruit  and  plant.  Judging  from  the  ex- 
periences recited  by  the  exhibitors,  it  is 
safe  to  state  that  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  some  of  these  will  be  a 
feature  in  the  fruit  markets  of  southern 
California. 

The  dahlias  showed  fine  blooms  in  the- 
following  divisions:  Show  dahlias.  Pom 
pons.  Green  Flowering,  Decorative,  Col- 
larettes, Single.  Double,  and  Cactus.  One 
grower  exhibiting  claims  to  have  six  hun- 
dred varieties,  the  growing  of  which  is 
a  business  by  itself,  full  of  detail  and 
trouble  from  a  classification  and  "true 
to  name"  point  of  view.  The  displays  of 
ornamental  foliaged  plants,  chrysanthe- 
mums, roses,  etc.,  were  all  high,  grade. 

The  Sax  Dieco  $1000  Rose.— At  about 
the  time  the  San  Diego  Panama  Exposi- 
tion took  tangible  shape,  its  board  of 
directors  announced  a  premium  of  an 
even  thousand  dollars  to  the  plant  breed- 
er who  would  produce  a  fine  new  rose, 
to  be  known  under  the  name  of  San  Diego, 
and  to  be  a  feature  of  the  exposition 
grounds  during  the  life  of  the  event. 
That  the  matter  is  not  without  its  allure- 
ment to  California's  plant  "sharps"  is 
illustratea  by  the  number  that  are  al- 
ready in  line  for  the  denarius  that  is 
dangling  over  the  minarets  of  the  exposi- 
lion  buildings:  Howard  &  Smith,  Percy 
Field.  Mrs.  Edward  McCleery,  Mrs.  Lans- 
ing B.  Hill,  Los  Angeles  Cal.;  Henry  F. 
Shorting,  Huntington  Beach;  Guy  Boden- 
hower.  Upland;  F.  J.  Chipman,  Alameda; 
Montariosa  Nursery,  Santa  Barbara;  Geo. 
H.  Burchard,  Eureka;  W.  H.  Findley,  Ar- 
royo Grande;  California  Rose  Co.,  Pomo- 
na; J.  G.  Morrow,  Santa  Ana;  August  F. 
Tower,  Hanford;  all  resident  of  this  State. 
Also  the  Brant-Hentz  Flower  Co.,  Madi- 
son, N.  J.;  E.  G.  Hill  Co.,  Richmond,  Ind.; 
Mrs.  T.  C.  Adams,  Columbia,  Tenn.;  W. 
B.  McCurdy,  Mankata,  Kan.;  W.  C.  Box, 
Gatesville,  Texas;  and  .John  Cook,  Balti- 
more, Md.  Many  of  these  are  life-long 
friends  of  the  Pacikic  Ri  rai,  Press,  which 
makes  us  solicitous  that  a  Californian 
will  produce  the  winner.  In  the  mean- 
time, what  has  become  of  Burbank's  prow- 
ess in  this  direction?  Surely  the  man 
who  gave  the  world  the  Shasta  Daisy  and 
the  Formosa  plum  should  be  in  the  run- 
ning in  the  matter  of  creating  the  San 
Diego  rose. 


PERMISSION  TO  MANUFACTURE 
POMACE  WINE. 


The  United  States  Commissioner  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  has  issued  regulations  re- 
lating to  the  manufacture  of  so-called  po- 
mace wine  and  restricting  its  use  to 
beverage   purposes.  ^ 

The  regulations  provide  that  any  bona 
fide  wine-maker  may  manufacture  pomace 
wine  from  grape  pomace,  sugar,  and  wa- 
ter, not  excluding  harmless  coloring  mat- 
ter, if  he  will  file  with  the  collector 
of  internal  revenue  for  the  district  a 
notice  to  that  effect,  together  with  a 
sketch  of  the  premises  and  data  concern- 
ing the  utensils  to  be  used. 

Each  .manufacturer  must  keep  a  book- 


furnished  by  the  Commissioner  of  inter- 
nal Revenue,  in  which  must  be  entered 
detailed  statements  of  materials  pur- 
chased, materials  used,  and  product  manu- 
factured. A  further  record  is  to  be  kept 
of  the  product  sold  and  the  names  of  the 
persons  to  whom  sold.  Each  manufac- 
turer shall  execute  a  bond  that  he  will 
use  no  portion  of  the  product  of  this 
manufacture  in  rectification.  The  per- 
mission thus  granted  is  for  the  purpose  of 
allowing  manufacturers  affected  thereby 
to  submit  their  case  to  Congress  for  the 
purpose  of  having  their  status  determined 
by  legislative  enactment,  and  will  be  re- 
pealed ?>0  days  after  the  expiration  of  the 
first  regular  session  of  the  Sixty-second 
Congress,  due  to  convene  the  first  Monday 
in  December,  1911. 


A  VALUABLE  FORAGE  PLANT 


To  the  Editor;  In  Cathay  valley,  a 
foothill  valley  in  western  Mariposa 
county,  Mr.  A.  Camin  has  been  experi- 
menting on  forage  plants  that  can  be 
grown  without  irrigation.  The  climate 
here  is  fully  as  hot  as  at  Fresno,  which 
is  a  much  drier  summer  climate  than  the 
Stockton-Sacramento  part  of  our  great 
valley.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  to  prop- 
erly value  his  results  with  other  localities 
that  his  section  has  an  average  rainfall  of 
2.5  inches,  but  the  rains  quit  at  the  same 
time  as  elsewhere,  and  now  for  nearly 
seven  months  the  forage  plant  I  am  to  de- 
scribe to  you,  Shallu,  is  still  green  and 
has  not  had  a  bit  of  water.  An  Easterner 
to  be  told  of  a  surface  rooting  plant  that 
would  grow  and  thrive  for  over  half  a 
year  without  water  would  brand  the  state- 
ment as  a  California  hoax. 

Mr.  Camin  has  this  year  and  last  ex- 
perimented with  seven  different  forage 
plants,  as  follows:  Some  vetches,  Japan- 
ese and  East  Indian  millet,  Kafllr  corn, 
teosinte,  yellow  maize  and  this  shallu. 

Shallu,  to  see  it  growing  today  is  all 
the  proof  one  wants  of  its  advantages 
over  everything  else.  The  regular  Egyp- 
tian corn  that  will  grow  and  thrive  in  the 
interior  where  the  common  corn  dries 
out  must  yield  the  palm  to  shallu,  a  sis- 
ter sorghum  plant  from  India. 

Shallu  is  not  exactly  new  in  this  State; 
it  is  known  as  California  rice  corn  (er- 
roneously sometimes  as  Egyptian  wheat), 
but  the  farmer  does  not  know  it,  unless 
a  very  occasional  one.  Shallu  is  a  sor- 
ghum type  plant  from  India,  the  land  of 
alternating  wet  and  dry  seasons,  as  with 
us.  Its  particular  merit  for  forage  is  its 
drouth-resistance,  but  in  addition  it  has 
a  stooling  habit,  which  gives  more  leaves 
to  the  stalk,  and  it  has  nevertheless  even 
more  of  a  seed  head  than  its  sister  plants. 
The  stalks  keep  green  and  juicy  through 
the  dry  summer;  the  seed  is  relished  by 
chickens,  hogs,  horses  and  cattle,  form- 
ing a  large  edible  head.  When  ripe  the 
seed  pops  like  popcorn.  It  does  best 
planted  in  rows  like  corn,  then  it  lasts 
till  late  fall,  but  for  early  forage  proper- 
ties one  can  sow  broadcast  without  any 
further  attention.  Dairy  men  would  do 
particularly  well  to  plant  shallu  broad- 
cast instead  of  their  usual  Indian  corn  of 
no  spreading  habit  and  no  drouth  resist- 
ance. The  shallu  we  refer  to  was  grown 
on  good  dry  land;  how  it  would  fare  on 
poorer  soil  remains  to  be  observed.  This 
matter  of  a  desirable  forage  plant  on  dry 
lands  merits  the  consideration  of  farmers, 
cattle  and  dairy  men.  and  we  would  like 
to  hear  from  anyone  who  has  grown 
shallu. 

Berkeley.  L.  E.  Blochman. 

[The  plant  to'  which  Mr.  Blochman  so 
interestingly  refers  has  been,  if  we  re- 
member correctly,  chiefly  grown  in  the 


Tulare  district,  where  it  was  known  as 
"rice  corn."  Other  obseration  on  the 
l)lant  would  be  valuable. — Editor.  | 


KILLING  MORNING-GLORY  AT 
THE  START. 


John  Shei)herd  of  Berryessa,  Santa 
Clara  county,  uses  this  method  of  killin.s; 
morning  glory  when  found  starting  in  or- 
chard or  field:  The  plant  is  cut  off  a 
couple  of  inches  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground  and  the  root  exposed,  then  a  small 
amount  of  kerosene,  about  half  a  cupful, 
poured  upon  it  and  the  ground  covered. 
In  practically  every  instance  the'  treat 
ment  is  entirely  successful.  It  cannot  be 
used,  of  course,  on  a  large  patch  or  whero 
the  plant  is  well  established,  but  is  very 
good  to  prevent  this  condition  from  de- 
veloping. 


RHUBARB  FOR  PROFIT 

A  FREE  BOOKLET  ON 

Rhubarb  Culture 

$1000  profit  per  acre;  plant  now. 
Herry  plan's  of  all  sorts.  Cut  this 
adv.  out  and  mall  today. 

J  B.  WAGNFR,      Pasadena,  Cal. 

The  Rhubarb  and  Berry  Specialist 


BERRY  PLANTS 

SPHAGNUM  MOSS  For  Sale 
Wholesale  and  Retail 

LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 

PASADENA.  CAL.  R.  F.  D. 


QUALITY 

IN 


FUMIGATION  CYANIDE 


IS  THE  IMPORTANT  CONSIDERATION 


The  best  authorities  unanimously  agree  that  for  the  effectual  generation 
of  Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  a  Cyanide  should  not  contain  In  excess  of  1  per  cent 
of  Chloride  of  Sodium  (common  salt).  A  higher  percentage  of  this  ingredient 
materially  reduces  the  available  amount  of  gas  by  the  process  of  decomposi- 
tion. 

It  Is  well  worth  your  while  to  verify  this  statement,  and  when  in  doubt  as 
to  the  Sodium  Chloride  content  of  a  Cyanide,  have  a  reputable  chemist  furnish 
you  an  analysis.    It  may  prove  a  good  Inve.stment. 

The  RoesBler  &  HaNHlachcr  Chemical  Co.'n  .Speeini  KunilKaliaie  Cyanide  of 
Potasnlum  9S-&9  per  cent  and  Cyanide  of  Soilluni  per  cent  la  manufac- 

tured exprcBMly  for  funil^atlnK.  Contalnit  no  <'xccfiH  of  chloride  of  ••dlom.  II 
Seaeratea  qnlcklT.    Reliable,  Efflcieat,  Bcoaomlcal. 


THE  BRAUN  CORPORATION 

SELLING  AGENTS 
363-371  NEW  HIGH  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES 


WE  HAVE  DEMONSTRATED  THAT  WE 
CAN  CURE  THIS  DISEASE 

ROOT  BLIGHT 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  CIRCULAR  No.  5 

PEAR-BLIGHT  REMEDY  COMPANY 

112  MARKET  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 


OF- 

THE  HIGHEST  GRADE 
In  development  of  root,  stalk  and  branch. 

Send  for  catalogue,  and  be  convinced  that  our  stock  is  the  best 
that  can  be  grown. 

POLLARD  BROS. 

MISSION  STREET  AND  LOS  ROBLES  AVE..  SOUTH  PASADENA 


CHUL  WHEAT 

This  new  hard  milling  wheat  leads  all  in  yield  per  acre;  is  quick  in  in;iiurins 
large  gluten  content;  late  harvesting,  without  waste. 

CHOICE  re:ci..4IMe:d  $e:e:d 

For  samples  and  prices  addro.s.s  D.  W,  LKWIS.  Corcoran,  (  al. 

A  few  carloads  of  fancy  white  Sonora. 
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Some  Mistakes  in  the  Management  of 
Reclaimed  Salt  Marsh  Lands. 


Written  for  the  Pacikic  Ri  km.  Pkkss 
By  C.  A.  BoDWKi.i.,  Jit. 

In  a  previous  paper  (November  5,  1910) 
the  writer  dealt  in  a  crude  way  with 
some  of  the  mistakes  that  have  been  made 
in  salt  marsh  reclamation  about  the  Bay 
regions  near  San  Francisco. 

It  was  not  Intended  as  a  complete  study 
of  the  matter,  as  might  have  been  under- 
stood from  the  heading.  It  was  meant  in 
a  general  way  to  end  where  cultivation  of 
the  land  would  begin,  or  to  cover  some 
of  the  mistalies  in  the  engineering  part 
of  the  subject  only.  However,  it  was  re- 
alized that  the  two  lines  of  the  subject 
are  so  close  together  that  i)arts  of  one 
may  be  parts  of  the  other.  Therefore  if 
there  may  have  been  references  to  agri 
cultural  things  in  the  former  article,  also 
there  will  be  found  in  the  present  some 
matters  more  properly  belonging  to  en- 
gineering. 

That  there  have  been  mistakes  in  the 
management  of  these  reclaimed  marsh 
lands  devoted  to  agricultural  use  is  as 
evident  as  that  there  have  been  mistakes 
in  their  reclamation.  This  evidence  may 
be  readily  and  very  frequently  seen  in 
tracts  that  are  and  have  been  for  years 
operated  at  financial  loss.  These  are 
tracts  that  from  appearances  seem  to  be 
simply  losing  propositions,  which  cannot 
get  onto  the  right  side  of  the  ledger  by 
any  means  of  management,  mismanage- 
ment or  letting  severely  alone.  There  are 
others  probably  immediately  alongside  of 
such  unwelcome  possessions  which  may 
he  among  some  of  the  best  paying  agri- 
cultural properties.  Happily  they  are  so, 
or  the  idea  would  become  prevalent  that 
this  class  of  lands  are  not  iiractical  gen- 
erally as  an  agricultural  investment. 

From  those  that  are  bringing  in  reve- 
nue, if  their  management  as  well  as  the 
methods  of  having  reclaimed  them  are 
studied,  there  will  be  seen  that  if  the 
same  efficiency  of  handling  and  the  same 
understanding  of  the  peculiar  conditions 
imposed  could  be  put  into  the  non-paying 
properties,  they  also  would  soon  be  on 
the  other  side  of  accounts. 

The  non-paying  properties,  in  soil,  in 
location  and  general  conditions  did  not 
differ  originally  and  before  their  reclama- 
tion and  cultivation  from  those  that  have 
been  made  to  succeed.  Therefore  if  it  is 
not  mismanagement  that  is  responsible 
for  their  failure,  one  is  at  a  loss  to  find 
the  cause. 

Any  of  the  marsh  lands  about  the  Bay 
region  do  not  differ  from  each  other  in 
general  characteristics,  any  more  than 
contiguous  pieces  in  the  same  locality 
differ.  The  only  difference  may  be  in  the 
texture  of  the  soil  in  places  where  the 
water  of  fresh  streams  in  winter  debouch 
ui)on  the  plain  of  the  marsh.  If  such 
waters  are  the  drainage  from  compara- 
tively large  areas  of  hill  and  valley  and 
thus  carry  sediment  in  quantity;  the  land, 
or  rather  the  peat  top  may  be  more  silty 
than  at  distances  from  such  stream  dis- 
charges. The  true  type  of  marshes  are 
found  farther  out  and  away  from  the  in 
faiences  of  the  fresh  water  carried  silts. 
Another  difference,  though  stibterranean, 
is  that  in  territory  near  the  mouths  of 
such  streams,  fresh  water  is  found  at 
comparatively  shallow  depths  which  is 
frequently  under  sufficient  pressure  to 
flow  if  reached  with  bored  wells.  This 
will  make  possible  different  cultures,  or 
the  planting  of  crops  to  which  irrigation 
may  be  beneficially  applied.  However,  in 
regions  where  this  subterranean  water  is 
now  known  positively  to  exist  and  is 
actually  available  through  flowing  ar- 
tesian wells,  it  is  surprising  that  as  yet 


there  has  been  so  little  use  made  of  it  for 
irrigation.  On  the  other  hand,  to  what 
extent  its  value  is  appreciated  by  water 
companies  is  instanced  by  the  People's 
Water  Company  in  Alameda  county, 
which  near  Alvarado  pumps  the  larger 
part  of  the  supply  used  for  the  city  of 
Oakland.  Pumping  is  accomplished  by 
means  of  a  centrally  located  compressed- 
air  plant  operating  a  number  of  scattered 
wells.  This  is  taken  in  addition  to  that 
by  the  ojjerations  of  the  Spring  Valley 
Water  Company  in  the  watershed  of 
Alameda  creek,  which  is  the  common 
source  of  water  for  both. 

Of  course  it  may  never  be  expected  that 
any  of  these  areas  of  reclaimed  marsh 
will  become  irrigated  districts  of  any 
very  great  dimensions,  but  far  greater  use 
of  water  is  possible  than  has  as  yet  been 
made  of  the  easily  available  supi)ly.  The 
subject  is  here  referred  to  because  the 
mistakes  in  the  management  of  salt 
marshes  being  the  topic  discussed,  the 
neglect  to  utilize  those  waters  is  consid- 
ered one  of  the  mistakes — wherever  such 
waters  may  be  so  easily  tapped. 

The  marshes  which  have  probably  the 
largest,  subteranean  supi)ly  are  those  on 
the  east  and  south  sides  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay.  Artesian  wells  are  here  so 
frequently  seen  that  they  do  not  excite 
the  unusual  comment  which  they  do  in 
other  localities  where  not  so  numerous. 
This  large  supply  over  so  great  an  acre- 
age of  flat  lands  is  due  to  the  very  ex- 
tended area  of  watershep  contributing  to 
it.  Here  may  be  found  wells  discharging 
over  the  tops  of  their  casings,  which  are 
generally  left  two  to  four  feet  above  the 
top  of  the  ground,  in  quantities  varying 
from  five  thousand  to  two  hundred  thou- 
sand gallons  per  day.  The  pressure  or 
head  is  great  enough  early  in  the  season 
to  raise  this  water  much  higher.  An  in- 
stance was  given  of  a  pipe  having  been 
extended  twenty  feet  in  the  air  which 
still  discharged,  though,  in  somewhat  re- 
duced amount. 

In  this  locality  the  depth  at  which 
these  waters  are  generally  encountered 
varies  from  250  to  1200  feet.  It  is,  of 
course,  down  through  the  marsh  and  into 
the  old  gravel  beds  of  ancient  streams 
and  shores.  The  top  waters  or  those  held 
by  the  marsh  material  are  cased  off,  for 
they  are  naturally  very  saline. 

There  are  other  places  on  the  shores 
of  San  Pablo  bay  where  fresh  water  con- 
ditions are  very  likely  to  be  similar. 
These  might  be  mentioned  as  near  the 
mouths  of  Sonoma,  Napa,  Petaluma,  No- 
vate, San  Pablo  and  Pinole  creeks,  as  well 
as  other  smaller  streams.  However,  in 
these  localities  there  has  as  yet  been  very 
little  development  in  this  line. 

Before  the  formation  of  the  marshes 
the  fresh  water  streams  emptying  into 
the  bay  deposited  layers  and  sand  and 
gravel.  They  formed  in  a  way  sandy 
deltas,  gradually  extending  outward  on 
the  bay  bottom  under  water. 

The  fine  matter  comprising  the  marsh 
mud  was  then  deposited  on  top  of  these 
gravel  layers.  When  it  had  risen  to 
about  water  level  vegetation  started, 
which,  continually  dying  and  partially 
decaying  through  the  years,  made  the 
peat  top  or  mat  which  is  now  seen  from 
six  inches  to  six  feet  in  depth.  These 
two  stratas  form  an  impervious  covering 
to  the  fresh  water  saturated  gravels. 
Therefore  when  a  well  is  drilled  through 
this  covering,  the  water  rises  to  a  height 
corresponding  to  the  pressure  or  head. 
Those  water  bearing  stratas  may  extend 
for  miles  away  from  the  marshes  uj)  the 
valleys  and  are  the  subsurface  drains  for 
an    entire    watershel.    This    when  they 


are  saturated,  the  run-off  overflows  and 
aiVi^ears  as  surface  streams. 

In  such  locations  there  is  all  likelihood 
of  the  existence  of  more  than  one  of  these 
stratas.  Those  below  the  first  are  in 
older  sandy  deposits  and  are  generally 
found  beneath  a  layer  of  clay.  The  sup- 
ply or  heading  is  probably  higher  up,  on 
the  more  elevated  slopes  of  the  valleys. 
They  nearly  always  contain  a  greater  sup- 
ply and  better  water  than  that  found  in 
the  first  or  higher  sands. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


PROFESSIONAL 
DIRECTORY 


civil  and  Irrigation  Engineers,  Agrlculturail  Engineers, 
Attorneys  of  Patent  law. 


CONSULT 

YOUR  ENGINEER 

Ju.st  as  you  value  hard  acquired 
knowledge  of  your  own  bus- 
iness, value  the  experience  and 
advice  of  your  engineer. 

KERNS-SESSIONS 

ENGINEERS 

Postal  Telegraph  Bdg.,  San  Francisco 


WILL  YOU  PROFIT  BY  THIS  LESSON? 

The  Boys'  Corn  Club  of  one  county  in 
Mississip{,i  averaged  something  lilte  74 
bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre,  while  tlieir 
fathers  averaged  about  18  bushels  on  the 
same  farms,  the  same  season. 

THE  REASON? 

The  older  men — practical  farmers — knew 
all  about  growing  corn,  and  would  not 
listen  to  scientific  advice.  The  boys  flidn'l 
know,  and  therefore  followed  scientific  di- 
rection. 

THE  MORAL.: 

It  will  pay  you  to  use  the  service  of  an 
experienced  Chemist  and  Soil  Engineer  to 
find  out  the  particular  needs  of  your  par- 
ticular soil  and  crop. 
I  A  number  of  my  clients  who  followed  di- 
rections have  reported  good  results. 

While  seeking  to  e.xtend  my  knowledge 
of  California  soil  conditions  to  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  them  my  charges 
will  be  below  the  usual  rates  for  the  same 
class  of  work. 

R.  R.  SIVOWDEN, 
Chemist  anil  Soli  Engineer, 
320  Stimson  BIdK.,  I>os  Angeles.  Cal. 
PHONES:    Office,  Main  «22  and  A8017. 
Residence,  25113. 


SOIL  UBORATORY 

Analysis  of  Soils,  Agricultural  and  Indus- 
trial Products,  Water,  etc.    Alkali  Recla- 
mation and  Irrigation. 

CURTIS  &  TOMPKINS 

Established  1878 
AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 

CHEMISTS 

108  FRONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


SmmS  &  MEANS 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS 

Agricultural  Investigations,  Soil  Surveys, 
Irrigation,  Drainage,  Alkali  Reclamation. 

MECHANICS'  INSTITUTE  BLOC.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAl. 


CA    RnnWPTI      Ir        Hpeaks  Spanish. 
.  n.  OUUVf£.t<t.«  Jl.   Mexican*  8.  Araer. 
7S  Sutler  SL,  San  FrMiclsco        Projects  Hnndled. 

CIVIL,  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

Bpeclallzes  on 

IRRIGATION— DRAINAGE— RECLAMATION 

Neglected  properties  put  on  paying  basis.  Map- 
agement  for  absent  owners,  or  put  In  shape  to 
sell.  Acquainted  with  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty values,  soils,  etc.   Surveys  and  subdivisions. 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  information 
about  Patents,  Caveats,  Trademarks,  and 
Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  <&  CO., 
1105-6  Merchants  B.xchange  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco.    Established  1860. 


HE  FARMERS'  FRIEND 

 IS  

A  Friend  to  the  Farmer 

It  IS  a  hook 

issued  an- 
nually and  is  filled  with 
new  and  practical  infer- 
maticn.  The  valuable  re- 
ference  tables  will  be  very 
useful  to  you  in  your  work 
about  the  house,  the  orch- 
ard or  on  the  farm. 

IT'S  FREE 

The  completely  revised 
191  1-12  ii>sue  is  ready  now 
to  send  to  you.  A  postal 
will  bring  it. 


The  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co. 

607  Alaska  Commercial  Bldg. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

[ja rgest  Man iif  actu rera  of  Fertil izers. 
Poultry  Foods  and  Bone  Cliarcoal 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


WITTE  ENGINES 


QAS-GASOUNE-DISTILLATE-NAPHTHA 

Do  the  work  at  averapo  cost  of  Ono  Cent  perl 
horse  power  hour.  Inniifnae  Baving  by  our  method  I 
of  "pre-heating"  the  fuel.  Built  so  perfrctly  that  I 
repairs  cost  ]psa  than  $1  per  year  average.  Every  I 
Talve  is  vertical  and  will  not  wmr  on  the  stem  or  I 
slip  inside.  Freezing  cannot  injure  bed  as  cylinder  I 
•nd  base  are  separate.  Uanimered  steel  cranks,  cut  | 
gears,  etc. 

GUARANTEED  FIVE  YEARS 

'We  are  experts  in  engine  building;  have 
done  nothing  else  for 
twenty-six  years.  Our 
reference  is  thousands 
of  satistied  customers. 
Our  prices  are  right. 
Allsizes,  2to40H!p. 
Special  inducements  , 
to  introduce  in  new 
I  localities. 

Write  for  free 
catalog:  statins 
size  wanted. 

J  WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO. 
1 1607  Oakland  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

— Distributed  by— 
NORMAN  B.^MILLER  CO.» 
I  503  Market  St.,        SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


WALRUS 


GOLD  MEDAL 


BRAND 


Waterproof  Clothing 

FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 

HORSE  COVERS,  WAGON  COVERS,  ETC. 

Made  especially  to  stand  the  Pacific  Coast 
Winter  and  8ummer  Climates. 

Awarded  Gold  Medals  at  Alaska-Yukon 
and  I.  allfornia  State  Kxposltlous. 


If  not  carried  by  your  dealer  write  for  cata- 
logue and  prices. 

GOLD  MEDAL 
WATERPROOFINQ  COMPANY 

OAKLAND.  CAL. 


SKCOND  IIAM> 


TRACTION  ENGINE 


'OK  sale:. 


.\  Holt  catcriilllur  (riicilun  i>ni;inf, 
In  i^oofl  coiiiliUoii,  tvllli  two  uiikohn 
for  Hunic.  liuriiN  illNlillutr.  K»r  iii- 
foniiutluu   »rlt<>  to 

NEVADA  WONDER  MINING  CO., 

Wonder,  N«>vu<Ia. 

,1.  A,  nUKdIOSS.  Superintendent. 


Subscriptioo  Agents  Wanted 

The  PACIFIC  RUHAL  PKBSS  wanU  a 
j^ounK  man  or  womaa  !■  every  eoumty  !■ 
the  State  to  ■ollelt  for  aubnorlptloas.  Goo<< 
coniiulimlonB  allowed.  Write  na  at  once 
and  we  will  forward  neceaaary  paper*, 
blaaka  and  inatrnctl.na.  Y.ii  can  mak..' 
mm94  B.Bejr  wltk  a  Uttle  eC*rt. 
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California  Orchardists 

Are  rriiiiiiiK  hanilnome  fortunes  from 
their  inveHtmentH. 

There  is  hardly  a  man  in  Califor- 
nia today  who  is  not  looking  eagerly 
forward  to  owning  an  orchard  and 
fulfilling  the  part  of  "Living  under 
his  own  vine  and  fig  tree"  and  shar- 
ing the  pleasures  and  profits  which 
can  be  derived. 

TO  THE  PROSPECTIVE  PLANTER 
THIS  YEAR 

we  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
great  importance  of  securing: 
FIRST — Trees  which  are  guaranteed 

"True  to  Name." 
SRCOND — Trees  scientifically  grown 
with  perfect  root  systems  and  free 
from  disease. 
THIRD — Trees  from  a  reliable  con- 
cern, who  employ  only  straightfor- 
ward metliods  in  their  dealings 
witli  all  patrons. 

CAMFOHMA  HORTICULTURE 
**Tlie  Fruit  <irower«  Guide" 

It  describes  2000  different  varieties 
of  trees  and  plants,  is  fully  illustrat- 
ed and  contains  much  valuable  in- 
formation to  planters.  Mailed  upon 
receipt  of  2."ic  in  stamps. 

PAID  UP  CAPITAL  $200.000°=* 

ANCHER. 


URSERIESi. 

GEO.CROEDINGPRE&ANDMGR. 

Box      Tresno . California 


EUCALYPTUS 
SEEDS 

In  large  or  small  quantities,  33  species  to 
select  from.  Write  for  free  pamphlet 
"Eucalyptus  Culture."  It  tells  you  how 
to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the  plants  and 
plant  out  In  the  field.  Also  describes  all 
the  leading  kinds,  gives  their  uses,  etc. 

Trial  packets  15c  each,  4  for  50c.  Write 
for  prices  in  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

^45  S.  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


THE  HOME  GARDEN 

Should  be  supplied 
with  a  variety  of 

Berry  Plants 

AND 

Rhubarb 

Send  for  prices. 

G.  H.  HOPKINS,  Tropico,  Cal. 

p.  O.  formerly  Hurbank,  Cal. 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Apply 


SUPERPHOSPHATE 

(HEAPEST  FERTILIZER  ON  THE  MARKET 

For  Sale  by 

The  Mountain  Copper  Company,  Ltd. 

150  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco 

'I" wo  Oraiii  Drills  for  sule— cheap. 


VILLA  ANNA  NURSERY 

Jobn  /.uur,  Prop. 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES 

Spineless  Cactus  a  specialty.    Send  for  cir- 
cular. „  . 

Santa  Kona,  Cal. 


AGRICULTURAL 
REVIEW. 


With  the  Fruit  Men. 

On  the  Rogers  orchard  of  Adriatic  figs 
iti  Merced,  B.  Hatch,  the  present  owner, 
c'leared  $200  per  acre  this  year.  A  pho- 
tograph of  the  orchard  is  shown  In  the- 
pAciFif  Ri  RAi,  Press  of  May  27.  1911. 

The  Walnut  Growers'  Association  of 
Santa  Barbara  has  been  notified  by  State 
I.,abor  Commissioner  McLaughlin  that 
children  will  not  be  permitted  to  worii 
in  the  orchards  during  the  school  terms. 

Additions  that  will  double  the  capacity 
of  the  plant  are  being  made  to  the  Curtis 
Olive  mill  at  Bloomlngton,  Riverside 
county. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Pacific  Pruit 
Express,  which  owns  the  refrigerator  cars 
in  which  California  fruit  is  shipped,  will 
move  its  general  offices  from  Chicago  to 
San  Francisco  soon. 

County  Horticultural  Commissioner  C. 
H.  Stuart  of  San  Diego  reports  that  ship- 
ments of  apples  from  the  Julian  orchards 
will  be  twice  as  big  this  year  as  last, 
owing  in  large  part  to  better  care  and 
spraying. 

The  Vacaville  Fruit  Growers'  Associa- 
tion has  inirchased  the  warehouse  for- 
iT'erly  occupied  by  the  California  Fruit 
Rxchaiige.  It  shipped  200  cars  this  year, 
igainst  75  in  1910,  and  the  membershij) 
has  increased  from  5  to  2'>.  It  is  a  co 
Tperative  concern. 

Fruit  growers  of  the  Westfield  district 
•lear  Porterville,  Tulare  county,  received 
22'i;  cents  a  case  of  19  pounds  from  fruit 
shipped  this  season. 

The  cottony  cushion  scale  is  giving 
'rouble  in  Piano,  Tulare  county,  orchards, 
ind  Commissioner  Shulz  has  applied  to 
the  State  insectary  for  parasites  against 
it. 

The  first  navel  oranges  from  Lindsay 
this  year  were  sent  to  Manila.  From 
Butte  county  shipments  of  fruit  began 
in  time  to  leave  San  Francisco  for  Aus 
tralia  October  30.  Picking  began  in  both 
Tulare  and  Butte  counties  last  week.  The 
first  carload  of  oranges  were  shipped 
from  Porterville  Wednesday,  October  25. 
Shipments  from  Butte  county  packing 
houses  began  Friday,  October  27.  Split 
ting  has  Injured  much  of  the  crop  in 
Ihitte,  but  the  trees  are  bearing  heavily 
and  returns  will  be  good. 

Commissioner  Shulz  of  Tulare  county 
is  importing  parasites  of  the  soft  brown 
scale  for  use  in  the  Alta  district. 

The  nuts  of  the  Santa  Ana  Valley  Wal- 
nut Growers'  Association  will  be  worth 
about  $200,000  this  year. 

Shipments  of  fruit  from  the  State  have 
almost  overtaken  those  of  1910,  and  are 
expected  by  the  California  Fruit  Dis- 
tributors to  do  so  before  the  season  has 
ended.  In  1910  12  tons  constituted  a  car, 
while  this  year  the  amount  is  13  tons, 
Heavy  shipments  of  grai)es  are  what  will 
make  the  increase  this  year,  as  less  cars 
of  other  fruits  were  shipped. 

The  California  Almond  Growers'  Ex- 
change is  to  sell  some  almonds  this  year 
ill  cartons  which  will  be  sent  directly  to 
the  retailers. 

Nine  tons  of  dried  Calimyrna  figs  were 
shipped  from  a  seven  acre  orchard  on 
the  V.  Ralley  orchard  at  Rio  Bonita, 
Butte  county. 

King  C.  Gillette,  the  safety  razor  manu- 
facturer, has  purchased  another  large  or- 
ange orchard  near  Lindsay,  Tulare 
county. 

Fred  A.  Hazzard  of  the  Walnut  Grow 
ers'  Association  of  southern  California 
is  to  leave  for  Europe  soon  to  undertake 
a  detailed  study  of  the  walnut  industry 
and  markets  there.  He  expects  to  be 
gone  two  years. 

,1.  S.  Cone,  manager  of  the  Co-operative 


Fruit  Growers'  Talks 

No.  12  EFFICIENCY 

The  California  Fruit  Distributors  pride  themselves  upon  those 
efficient  methods  with  which  they  are  continually  establishing,  de- 
veloping and  maintaining  new  markets  for  the  California  Fruit 
Grower.  i  • 

Be  one  of  us — our  organization  and  all  its  benefits — are  at  your 
disposal  for  the  asking. 

^  1008  -  lOIOS^TND   STREET  SRCROMENTO 


MORSES 


Write  for  our  new  catalogue  of  Bulbs,  contains  also  Pansies 
and  Sweet  Peas:  all  things  to  plant  now.    Mailed  free. 

Easter  Lilies  (Postage  additional,  25o  doi.)  .  .  $1.50  doz. 
St.  Joseph  Lilies  (Postage  additional  25c  doi.)  .  1.50  doz. 

Paper  White  Narcissus  (Pontage  additional,  l2o  doi.)  .  30c  doz. 
Chinese  Sacred  Lily  (Postage  additional,  4o  each)       .       1.00  doz. 

Freesias,  white  (Postpaid  price)  I5c  doz. 

Oxa'.is,  any  sort  (Postpaid  price)        ....     25c  doz. 
Gladiolus,  early  flowering,  pink  or  white  (Poatpald  price)  25c  doz. 
Order  now  and  plant  early  for  Spring  Flowers 

C.  MORSE  &  CO..  119  Varket  St.,  San  Francisco , 


These  3  Veoetables  for  10  Cents 

Tlii.s  i.s  not  a  liiirBain,  but  an  intin- 
(luctory  otter  to  get  you  interested  in 
Lilly's  Seeds,  and  to  prove  to  you 
their  quality  and  rellabilit.v. 

LILLY'S  "UKLICIOrS"  I.KTTrfK. 
.\  variety  introduced  by  us.  very 
early  witli  fine.  hard,  medium  sized 
heads,  rich  yellow  heart,  with  a  de- 
licious buttery  flavor. 

LILLY'S  "K.^KLIKST  OF  ALL" 
|{.4UISH.  A  very  small  round  bright 
red  radi.sh  with  white,  erisp  flesh  of 
a  dilirious  mild  flavor.  An  excel- 
lent variety  for  cold  frame, 

LILLY'S  "XEW  WHITK  ttlEKN" 
OMOIV.  A  very  early  small  round 
variety  of  fine,  crisp  flesli  with  de- 
liciously  mild  flavor.  A  fjre.at  favor- 
ite for  the  home  garden,  easily 
grown  and  matured. 

The  above  three  varieties  are  all 
regular   10  cent  packages.     We  offer 
the    tlir<e    for    10    cents    <ii  lnlri>cluei'. 
i<end  money  order  or  stamps. 

CntuloKue   Kendy   for   MalliiiK,  Fri-e. 
Send  for  a  copy  of  Lilly's  Annual  Seed 
[)k.    126    pages,    fully    Illustrated,  with 
;ural  directions. 

lly's    Seeds    are    the    .'Standard    of  the 
.  They  have  given  satisfaction  to  farni- 
r  over  a  decade.    The.v  are  particularly 
1  to  the  climatic  and  soil  conditions  of 
est.    Our  seeds  are  tested  by  us  befor<- 
ffered  for  sale.    W<>  have  an  expert  seed 
I  governnient  graduate. 

THE  CHAS.  H.  LILLY  COMPANY 

Seattle.  \\  uhIi. 


CAUIFORIMIA   FRUITS   A.IMD    HOW   TO   GROW  THEM 

Price  13 
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Land  &  Trust.  Company  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, reports  that  two-thirds  of  the 
settlers  on  the  Merced  colonies  are  to 
put  out  part  of  their  land  to  Calimyrna 
figs  this  year.  Last  year  more  than  1000 
acres  were  planted  to  this  fig  in  the 
county. 

Consul  General  W.  H.  Gale  of  Athens 
reports  that  the  Grecian  olive  crop 
promises  to  be  the  best  for  many  years. 
The  yield  will  be  about  25,000,000  gal 
Ions. 

The  Ventura  Dried  Fruit  Association 
has  withdrawn  their  900  tons  of  dried 
apricots  from  the  market  until  the  de- 
mand strengthens,  as  they  expect  it  to  do 
later.  The  fruit  will  not  be  sold  for  less 
than  16  cents  a  pound,  according  to  pres- 
ent plans. 


Raisin  and  Grape  Notes. 

Deliveries  of  second-crop  Muscats  have 
begun  at  $12  per  ton.  The  raisins  are 
liractically  all  in  the  sweatboxes. 

For  20  acres  of  Emperor  grapes  at 
Exeter,  Tulare  county.  Cliff  Dimgan  re 
ceived  $250  per  acre.  R.  D.  Williams 
was  the  purchaser. 

R.  L.  Nougaret  of  the  Bureau  of  En- 
tomology has  been  making  a  trip  through 
the  San  .Joaquin  examining  into  the 
damage  done  by  phylloxera. 

Suit  has  been  begun  by  Wylie  M. 
Giffin  against  the  Inderrieden  Co.  on  ac- 
count of  rejecting  Sultana  raisins  con- 
tracted for  earlier  in  the  season  at  a 
I)rice  higher  than  is  now  being  paid  for 
similar  goods. 

A  favorable  report  regarding  the  plan 

'.he  be  t  blighl  reiiilir  g, well  le:  ted  wilt  nti:  leaT]' bcircn: 
bloom  late:  mature  early:  grrfted  trees  only. 
**  Concord  " 


Prioes 
Reasonabla 


San  Jose  Mayette 


Send  for  catalogue  and  special  circulars  op 

New  Froiti  Pedigreed  Prunei,  Eucalyptiu,  Etc. 
LEONARD  CORTES  NURSERY  CO^  INC.. 

MorganhlU,  Santa  Clara  Co  ,  Cal. 


of  the  organization  of  the  California 
Raisin  Exchange  as  developed  by  Mr.  W. 
R.  Nutting  has  been  rendered  by  the 
committee  in  charge  and  a  campaign  for 
members  will  be  begun  at  once. 

General  Agriculture. 

Rice  harvesting  has  begun  in  the  fields 
near  Biggs  and  Gridley,  Butte  county. 
The  Balfour-Guthrie  Co.  is  getting  70 
bags  of  110  pounds  per  acre  and  better 
from  their  land. 

Shipments  of  Emperors  from  Fresno 
are  being  held  back  by  the  number  of 
Tokays  still  in  the  market.  Heavier 
shipment  is  expected  to  begin  very  soon. 

H.  A.  Scott  of  Porterville  raised  a  crop 
of  peanuts  this  year,  the  nuts  averaging 
about  two  inches  long. 

.1.  Cunningham  of  Manteca,  San  .Joa- 
quin county,  harvested  238  saks  of  sun- 
flower  seed,   weighing   75   pounds  each, 

The  Visalia  and  Corcoran  plants  of  the 
Visalia  Sugar  Company,  which  have  been 
closed  for  the  past  year  owing  to  finan- 
cial difficulties,  are  reported  to  have  been 
sold  to  the  San  .Joaquin  Sugar  Company, 
which  will  probably  open  them  next 
season. 

(Continued  on  Page  SSI  ) 


LIIVIE 

FOR  SPRAYING 

FERTILIZING 
WHITEWASHING 

We  can  save  you  money.  Llrae  Is  a  by- 
product with  us.  All  we  charge  you  Is 
actual  cost  of  handling  Acetylene  Lime 
In  putty  form  In  Iron  drums 

300  lbs.  Including  drum  50  cents 
F.  O.  B.  Oakland,  Cal. 
Drums  alone  worth  price 

THE  PREST-O-LITE  CO. 

58  Van  Ness  Ave.,  San  Francisco 


THE  RIVERSIDE 
NURSERIES 

Growers  and  Dealers  of 

HIGH  GRADE  NURSERY  STOCK 

A  full  and  lonipleti'  liru-  iif  the  U'ailinK 
tnrietlt-N  ul'  Citrus,  Dccifliioii.s  Kruit  iind 
Ornnmeiital  Tree.s,  ^  liii'.s,  SliriibN,  RoHeN, 
l>ec»rativi-  I'lnntM.  E}ii<-iily|itiiM  au<l  I'alniN. 
Catalog   Mailed  Free. 

"The  best  is  none  too  good  and  in  nearly 
every  case  proves  the  cheapest. 

A  trial  will  convince  you. 

RIVERSIDE,  CAIilFORNlA. 


Walnuts  To  Graft 

(CALIFORNIA  BLACK) 

Will  contract  to  graft  where  standing  or 
will  deliver  in  small  or  large  lots. 
OrnniiientaiN    (Medium    to    heavy  grades) 
Special  prices  to  clear  leased  land. 
Elm  Viiibrella  (Texas) 

Mniile  I'wplar  (Carolina) 

Catalpa  Mulberry 
IJeady  for  early  delivery. 

G  E.  AMES,  Live  Oak,  Cal. 


'I'o  Exteriiiiuato 
GROI'MI)     .SQl'IRREI.S,     <;ol>HER.S.  nl.so 
BORERS,    ROOT    Ai>HIS.    <'«<■.,    <mi  Kruil 

^"carbon  bisulphide 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
Vor  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers 
WHEEI.ER.  REVNOI.nS   *  .ST.\liFKi':R 
Ofllcf:    WH    California    S<.,    .Sau  FraiioiHCo. 


Snow's  Nursery 

citrus  Stock 
a  Specialty 

Will  accept  future  contracts  on  Citrus  Steele, 
also  Apricots. 

H.  K.  Snow,  Jr.,  Prop.  OXNARD,  TAL. 


THE  AVOCADO 

Tlie  Most  Valuable  Fruit  Grunu, 

New  20-pagc  circular  containing  descrip- 
tion, cultural  directions,  and  much  otlier 
useful  information,  free. 


THE  FEIJOA 

'rii«-  Coniiiifrfial   Tro|il<-al  Fruit, 

Will  stand  a  temperature  down  to  10 
or  12  above  zero.    Send  for  special  circular. 


WEST  INDIA  GARDENS 

1  .Altailcna,  Cnliroruia. 


GOOD  CITRUS  TREES 

Expert  <>r()wii,  lar<ie,  clean  stock,  up  to  size  now,  for  1912  spring  de- 
livery. None  better  anywhere.  Our  buds  are  selected  with  greatest 
care  from  best  individual  fruiting  trees  and  positively  guaranteed 
true  to  name. 

250,000  Seed  Bed  Stock 

Sour,  Sweet  or  Pomelo — the  McMillan  grown  kind — large  clean 
plants  from  selected  seed — the  kind  it  pays  to  plant.  Inspection  and 
correspondence  invited.  Closest  nursery  to  Los  Angeles.  Alham- 
bra  car. 

McMillan  citrus  nurseries 

Growers  of  Citrus  Trees  exclusively 
Ten  years  in  business  and  here  to  stay 
Main  732— Home  3222  300  So.  Marengo  Ave.,  Alhambra,  Cal. 


Citrus  Trees  Exclusively 

Now  is  the  best  time  to  place  your  oi"der  for  spring  plant- 
ing. Get  same  in  while  the  first-class  stock  is  available 
and  avoid  being  d^!sappointed  later  on. 

write  US  today 

Our  booklet,  "CITRUS  FRUITS,"  mailed  to  any  ad- 
dress on  receipt  of  25c. 

San  Dimas  Citrus  Nurseries 

SAN  DIMAS,  CAL. 


TRBBS 

THAT 

GROW 


AND 

BEAR 

TRUE  TO 

NAME  SB 


WHOLESALE  GROWERS  OF  FIRST-CLASS  NURSERY  STOCK, 

A  fine  lot  of  Peach,  Plum,  Pear,  Apple,  Apricot,  Fig,  and  other 
deciduous  fruit  and  shade  trees. 

Also  a  million  rooted  grape  vines;  a  few  thousand  nice  Orange 
and  Lemon  trees,  and  a  lot  of  No.  1  Eucalyptus. 

Shijiments  made  from  main  nursery  at  Fresno,  or  from  branch 
at  Sacramento  (corner  ir)th  and  K  Sts.), 

ADDRESS 

WM.  T.  KIRKMAN,  Jr.  Proprietor, 

J  AND  KERN  STREETS,  FRESNO,  CAL. 
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California  Horse  Started  Moving 

Pictures. 


[We  recently  claimed  that  the  origin 
of  the  now  supremely  popular  moving- 
pictures  must  be  credited  to  California 
agriculture.  Some  newer-Californians 
were  quite  surprised  by  the  claim,  and 
for  their  information  and  to  refresh  the 
memories  of  those  who  lived  here  at  that 
time  we  take  from  the  writings  of  Mr. 
Frederick  J.  Haskin,  who  is  tracing 
moving  pictures  from  their  origin  to 
date,  some  statements  which  relate  to 
the  California  beginnings. — Editob.1 

Without  detracting  from  the  merit  of 
the  hundreds  of  inventors  who  have  done 
their  part  to  make  it  successful,  the  mov- 
ing picture  may  be  credited  to  the  genius 
of  three  men:  Edward  Muybridge,  J. 
Marey  and  Thomas  A.  Edison. 

The  Tkiumvieatk. — Muybridge  was  an 
Englishman  living  in  the  United  States, 
and  it  was  he  who  devised  the  plan  of 
taking  a  series  of  instantaneous  photo- 
graphs and  of  showing  them  in  rapid  suc- 
cession so  as  to  simulate  motion.  Marey 
was  a  Frenchman,  and  it  was  he  who  first 
used  a  continuous  film  and  took  series  of 
photographs  from  one  camera.  Edison  is, 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  an  Ameri- 
can, and  it  was  he  who  made  the  film 
practical  by  perforating  the  ribbon  and 
gearing  it  to  a  pin-sprocket  wheel  so  that 
each  successive  picture  would  register 
exactly  over  its  predecessor. 

These  are  the  three  great  discoveries 
that  have  made  the  modern  moving  pic- 
ture possible.  Although  Muybridge  was 
English-born,  he  did  his  work  in  Cali- 
fornia under  the  financial  patronage  of 
Leland  Stanford;  although  Marey  was 
French  and  worked  in  France,  his  ex- 
periments were  made  possible  because  of 
a  subsidy  obtained  for  him  from  the 
Smithsonian  Institution;  and  as  Edison 
is  American-born,  therefore  the  United 
States  may  justly  claim  credit  for  this 
great  mechanical  invention. 

The  Cai.ifor.m.\  Patro.x. — Leland  Stan- 
ford some  time  Governor  and  Senator  of 
California,  forty  years  ago  made  a  wager 
with  a  friend  as  to  whether  a  runninsr 
horse  ever  has  all  four  feet  off  the  ground 
at  the  same  time.  Muybridge  was  a 
l)hotographer  in  San  Francisco  then  en- 
gaged in  making  a  photographic  survey 
ot  the  State.  He  was  called  in  to  settle 
the  wager,  and  his  expenses  were  guaran- 
teed by  Stanford.  Muybridge  became  an 
enthusiast  and  resolved  to  determine  the 
character  of  animal  motion,  a  problem  re- 
quiring a  quicker  eye  than  is  possessed 
by  human  beings. 

His  experiments  were  begun  at  the  race 
track  at  Sacramento  in  1872.  He  set  a 
number  of  cameras  around  the  track  at 
equal  distances,  sometimes  using  more 
than  two  dozen.  Small  strings  were  at- 
tached to  the  shutters.  These  strings 
were  broken  by  the  running  horse  and  the 
Iihotographs  taken.  Later  an  electrical 
device  was  employed  to  open  and  close 
the  shutters.  In  his  experiments  Muy- 
bridge used  only  wet  plates,  employing  a 
total  of  more  than  half  a  million  plates. 
His  was  a  task  that  might  well  have  stag- 
gered a  Hercules.  He  proved  that  the 
running  horse  never  has  all  Its  feet  off 
the  ground  at  any  time.  But  that  was 
only  the  beginning. 

How  TiiK  Californian-  Worked. — Muy- 
bridge made  glass  positives  from  the 
negatives  of  a  series  of  running  horse 
photographs,  mounted  them  on  a  wheel 
no  less 'than  thirteen  feet  in  diameter, 
and,  emproying  a  magic  lantern,  pro- 
jected them  onto  a  screen  at  varying  rates 
of  speed,  from  twelve  to  thirty-two  a  sec- 
ond. This  machine  he  called  a  "zoopraxi- 
scope."  He  had  based  it  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  "zoetrope,"  a  toj)  popular  in 


the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
It  was  a  revolving,  open  pasteboard 
cylinder  with  many  lateral  slits  through 
which  were  drawn  imaginary  figures  of 
constantly  changing  postures.  By  reason 
of  the  persistence  of  vision,  the  zoetrope 
had  produced  crude  moving  pictures,  but 
such  as  were  subsequently  proved  to  be 
entirely  false. 

Muybridge  first  publicly  exhibited  his 
"zoopraxiscope"  In  San  Francisco  in  18S0 
in  a  lecture  on  animal  locomotion,  so  that 
the  California  city  may  claim  to  have 
been  the  cradle  of  the  moving  picture  art. 
He  repeated  the  lecture  and  the  exhibi- 
tion in  Paris  in  1881,  in  London  in  1882, 
and  in  New  York,  Boston  and  Philadel- 
phia in  1883.  While  in  Paris  In  1881  he 
met  and  talked  with  J.  Marey  of  the  In- 
stitute of  France.  He  had  already  con- 
ferred with  Edison  about  the  possibility 
of  combining  the  zoopraxiscope  with  the 
newly-invented  phonograph — a  problem 
that  is  still  far  from  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion, although  successf\il  "talking  pic- 
tures" are  a  possibility  of  the  future.  Of 
his  own  experiments  and  of  these  two 
conversations  with  Marey  and  Edison 
was  born  the  moving  picture  apparatus  of 
today. 

The  invention  of  the  projecting  ma- 
chine in  1895  made  the  moving  picture  a 
practacable  thing  and  in  1896  the  exhi- 
bition of  pictures  was  begun  on  a  com- 
mercial scale. 


HOW  TO  GET  A  COYOTE. 


Doc  Reed  an  expert  in  wild  life,  gives 
an  exchange  this  interesting  story: 

I  often  change  my  method  of  setting 
traps  and  baits,  as  sometimes  coyotes 
will  get  shy  on  the  same  kind  of  bait 
one  is  using  and  will  not  take  it.  Then 
one  must  use  something  else.  Rabbit 
is  my  favorite  bait.  A  hawk  torn  to 
pieces  and  scattered  around  a  trap  is 
a  good  bait,  or  bloody  chicken  feathers 
with  a  little  meat,  and  hog  crackling 
is  real  good. 

A  good  plan  to  catch  a  smart  coyote 
is  get  the  traps  by  the  side  of  the  road 
or  trail  that  he  travels,  then  make  a 
small  fire,  broil  a  piece  of  bacon  rind  to 
a  crisp  and  crumble  this  around  the  trap 
with  a  few  bread  crumbs,  making  as 
much  of  an  appearance  of  a  camp  as  pos- 
sible. This  will  often  throw  the  "smart 
aleck"  off  his  guard.  When  they  get  so 
smart  they  will  take  no  bait  at  all,  it  is 
necessary  to  set  blind  traps  directly  in 
the  center  of  the  trails  or  little  washes 
which  he  travels,  without  any  bait. 

It  is  impossible  to  be  too  careful  in 
setting  traps  where  they  cannot  be  seen 
and  so  that  they  will  make  a  dead  sure 
catch  when  they  are  thrown,  but  "keep 
at  it"  and  don't  let  your  pesky  coyotes 
rest,  you  will  get  him  after  while. 

Some  men  believe  that  a  coyote  will 
not  kill  a  full  grown  goat  or  a  bell 
goat,  Mr.  J.  D.  Smith  of  Sabanal,  Tex., 
tells  this: 

"He  once  owned  a  small  bunch  of  goats 
which  ran  at  large  about  his  ranch, 
they  were  all  ages  and  sizes.  One  night 
they  failed  to  come  home  and  the  next 
morning  he  went  to  look  for  them;  he 
soon  found  the  trail  and  below  it  a  short 
distance  he  found  a  dead  goat  and  farther 
on  he  found  another  one  and  so  on,  until 
he  found  19  head,  leaving  only  one  more 
out  of  this  bunch,  a  bell  goat  remain 
Ing,  and  continuing  in  the  direction  in 
which  they  had  traveled  he  found  the 
bell  goats  almost  eaten  up;  nearby  he 
found  the  coyote's  den  and  pups,  and 
killed  them,  but  he  was  entirely  out  of 
the  goat  business. 


II 


CHOICE      CHEAP  CONCENTRATED 

MODESTO  ALFALFA  MEAL 

FOR 

CATTLE    POULTRY  SWINE 


FOR  PRICES  SEE  OR  WRITE 


THE  GRANGE  CO.,  Modesto,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE: 
100  Short -Horn  Bulls 

Sired  by  grandsons  of  King  Edward, 
Hlllcrest  Hero,  Cbolce  Goods  and 

other  prize-winning  Bulls. 

ALSO 

300  Blacow  Robert  Glide 
French  Merino  Rams 


King;  Lancaster,  Grand  Champion  Bull, 
California  State  Fair.  1909-1910-1911. 

The  only  Bull  three  times 
Orand  Champion  at  the  Kalr. 


Single  or  carload  lots.     For  further 
particulars  write 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Davis,  Cal. 


HEIMRY  WHEAXLEY 

SALVADOR  STOCK  FARM,  NAPA, 

IMPORTER  and  BREEDER  of  SHIRES 

Mr.  Wheatley  is  at  present  in  England  buying  Shire  .stallion.s.^  He  will 
spare  neither  trouble  nor  expense  in  getting  together  the  l>est  lot  of  Shires 
ever  ina ported  into  California. 

If  you  are  interested  please  send  in  your  name  and  you  will  be  notified 
when  they  arrive. 

HENRY  WHEATLEY 


Cows  Give  262  lbs.  More  Milk  Dally 

After  substituting  a  part  of  their  regular  feed  with  Pratcina.  says 

a  leading  dairyman.    9  Unequalled  for  Cows, 
^^^^^^  Calves  and  Poultry,  and  fed  at  a 

^^^^^^  comparative  low  cost. 


ifflU  46%FR0TEIN-I0%FAT 


Proteina  is  concentrated  from  the  Soy 
Bean  and  contains  33't  more  Protein. 
The  U.  S.  Agricultural  Dept.  says:  "A  bushel  of  Soy  bean.s  is  at 
least  twice  as  valuable  for  feed  as  a  bushel  of  com."  Poultry 
MEN  FIND  Proteina  better  than  Beef  Scraps  for  laying; 
Lh":N3.    Write  for  si^nei  letters  from  PoultrjTnen  and  Dairymen^ 


SOLD  BY  DEALERS  or  PACIFIC  OIL  MILLS.SEATTL 


p.  O.  Box  746 


DIEPENBROCK 
RANCH 


LIVE  STOCK  IMPORTERS 

RIVERSIDE  ROAD,  SACRAMENTO.  CAL. 

Phone:  Suburban  72x3 


AHK   YOUR  DEALER  FOR 

EL  DORADO  COCOANUX  OIL  CAKE 

FOR 

CHICKEI^aS    AND    IVIIL.K  COWS 

Cheapest  Food  In  the  Market  to-day.     It  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  tt, 

ADDRESS 

EL   DORADO   OIL  WORKS 

149  CALIFORNIA  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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Home-Grown  Meats  for  the  Pacific 

Coast. 


Our  readers  know,  of  course,  that  a 
considerable  part  of  the  meat  supply  for 
our  cities  comes  from  States  east  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  and  has  been  thence  de- 
rived for  many  years.  At  the  same  time 
the  Coast  grazing  and  feeding  grounds 
have  not  been  used  to  their  capacity.  Per- 
haps our  land-owners  and  capitalists  seek- 
ing investments  will  pay  more  attention 
to  the  opportunity  for  home-grown  meats 
when  they  see  how  Eastern  stock-growers 
arc  counting  upon  our  deficiency  to  give 
them  a  better  chance  in  Chicago  and  other 
great  Middle  West  consuming  centers. 
Why  should  we  starve  the  Middle  West 
by*  drawing  from  the  plateau  States  what 
we  ought  to  grow  for  ourselves?  Mr.  Paul 
H.  Brown  gives  in  the  Farm  and  Fireside, 
an  Ohio  journal,  a  very  interesting  ac- 
count of  present  conditions  and  tenden- 
cies. 

The  Pacific  States  a  Good  Custo.mer. — 
For  the  past  two  years  there  has  been  a 
small  demand  by  the  meat  packing  in- 
terests on  the  Pacific  Coast  for  hogs  and 
cattle  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rockies.  But 
till  this  season  it  was  an  experiment,  both 
with  the  Pacific  buyers  and  the  stockmen 
selling  to  them,  but  from  the  volume  of 
trade  going  west  this  fall,  instead  of  east, 
it  looks  as  though  the  experiment  was  a 
success  and  that  a  healthy,  steady  Pacific 
Coast  market  has  been  developed  for  our 
Middle  Western  stock. 

Ohio  Rejoices. — This  is  a  big  step  for- 
ward for  all  the  live  stock  growers  of 
America.  It  is  a  direct  benefit  to  the  cat- 
tle and  hog  growers  located  between  the 
Missouri  river  and  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
for  it  gives  them  two  competing  markets, 
each  anxious  for  their  stock,  and  this  year 
the  competition  between  the  Chicago  and 
Pacific  Coast  interests  for  the  large  ship- 
ments of  fat  range  cattle  has  been  partic- 
ularly keen.  Often  a  single  shipment  has 
consisted  of  two  and  three  trainloads  of 
cattle.  This  is  an  indirect  benefit,  but 
nevertheless  a  sure  one,  to  the  cattle  and 
hog  growers  east  as  far  as  Ohio  and  Penn- 
sylvania, for  it  takes  the  big  run  of  West- 
ern grass  cattle  out  of  Chicago,  therefore 
out  of  competition  with  the  same  grade  of 
killing  cattle  the  Eastern  farm  has.  This 
decreases  the  supply  at  Chicago,  which 
will  inevitably  raise  the  price,  and  the 
Eastern  growers  are  directly  benefited  by 
the  raise. 

Sheep  and  Hogs. — The  hogs  which  go 
west  instead  of  east  are  i)icked  up  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  two  Dakotas  and  in 
Nebraska  by  buyers  who  buy  direct  from 
the  farmers  and  from  the  local  shippers. 
They  accumulate  their  purchases  for  a 
week  at  some  advantageous  railroad  toi"n 
and  then  load  a  full  tarinload  of  double- 
deck  cars  of  hogs  and  send  west  over  the 
Rockies. 

This  new  outlet  is  perceptibly  telling  in 
the  receipts  of  the  Missouri  river  markets 
and  is  helping  to  maintain  the  prices  at 
a  high  level,  for  these  Pacific  buyers  are 
paying  full  market  prices  for  the  hogs  in 
the  country. 

The  sheep  which  the  Pacific  Coast  pack- 
ers are  buying  are  being  taken  from  the 
ranges  and  farms  of  Idaho,  Oregon,  and 
Washington,  and  this  again  lessens  the 
enormous  runs  of  sheep  at  the  big  cen- 
ters. 

Their  Exhortation. — The  Pacific  Coast 
population  is  growing  rapidly,  and  the 
people  there  must  be  fed,  and  it  will  be 
a  long  time,  if  ever,  before  they  will  be 
in  any  way  self-supporting  in  their  meat 
demand  and  supply.  So  the  outlook  for 
the  meat-growers  east  of  the  Rockies  and 
west  of  the  Missouri  r/ver  is  exceedingly 
bright. 

There  has  never  been  a  better  time  for 


the  Western  farmers  to  stock  up  with  the 
best  of  good  cattle  and  hogs  and  stay  in 
the  business,  and  the  Eastern  farmer  as 
well  has  the  same  good  prospect;  for  the 
o\  erwhelming  runs  of  range  cattle  at  Chi- 
cago are  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  Chi- 
cago market  will  inevitably  be  better  on 
account  of  this  Pacific  Coast  outlet. 

[Cannot  our  own  people  take  a  hint? — 
Editor.] 


HOW  TO  GROW  MORE  RANGE 
LAMBS. 


I  As  Uncle  Sam  has  asserted  his  title  to 
range  lands  and  proposes  to  get  money 
for  forest  conservation  and  extension  by 
income  from  pasturage,  it  is  very  proper 
that  he  should  show  his  tenants  how  to 
make  more  money  than  they  could  under 
the  old  free-range  system.  He  is  doing 
this  by  sending  experts  to  kill  wolves, 
coyotes  and  other  marauding  animals  and 
by  other  means  increase  the  flocks  by 
l)affling  these  enemies.  One  feature  of 
the  work  is  outlined  below. — Editor.] 

Experiments  conducted  in  Colorado 
under  the  direction  of  James  T.  Jardine, 
Inspector  of  Grazing  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, have  led  that  official  to  strongly 
recommend  tne  general  use  of  fenced 
lambing  grounds  throughout  the  sheep 
country  of  the  West.  This  study  was 
taken  up  in  connection  with  the  coyote- 
proof  fence  with  which  the  Forest  Service 
has  been  experimenting  for  several  years, 
and  the  results  proved  highly  satisfactory. 
An  elaborate  bulletin  has  just  been  issued 
giving  much  information  which  will  be 
of  interest  to  Western  sheepmen. 

A  Lamuing  Ground. — According  to  Jar- 
dine,  sufficient  pasturage  for  lambing 
grounds  for  1000  ewes  can  be  properly  en- 
closed with  coyote-proof  fence  for  $1000. 
Such  an  inclosure  will  enable  three  or 
four  men  to  handle  a  band  of  1000  head, 
and  will  result  in  a  saving  in  labor  of  ap- 
proximately $140,  while  an  additional 
saving  of  $100  each  season  can  be  effected 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  an  increased 
number  of  Iambs  can  be  saved  when  han- 
dled in  this  way.  Reckoning  interest  at 
8  per  cent,  he  figures  that  the  fence  would 
pay  for  itself  in  less  than  six  years. 

Many  Lambs  Lost. — In  his  report  tell- 
ing of  the  Colorado  experiments,  Jardine 
states  that  there  are  about  20,000,000 
head  of  breeding  ewes  in  the  far  western 
States.  Ten  per  cent,  or  2,000,000  lambs 
are  lost  each  year  when  weaned  or  before 
they  are  three  weeks  old.  Much  of  this 
loss  could  be  prevented  if  lambing 
ground  were  properly  fenced.  Moreover, 
he  finds  that  lambs  raised  on  inclosed 
pasture  are  found  in  better  condition  and 
arc  heavier  than  those  dropped  on  the 
open  range,  and  as  lambs  make  the  most 
rapid  and  cheapest  growth  early,  he 
figures  that  the  inclosure  method  would 
result  in  an  annual  increase  of  15,000,000 
in  the  Western  "lamb  crop,"  representing 
a  cash  value  of  not  less  than  $.500,000. 

How  It  Pays. — In  summarizing  the 
beneficial  results  obtained  with  the  in- 
closed lambing  ground,  Mr.  Jardine  reck- 
ons first,  on  saving  an  additional  5  per 
cent  of  the  lambs  yeaned.  The  saving  in 
labor,  he  points  out,  is  material;  three 
men  being  able  to  care  for  1000  ewes, 
where  on  the  open  range,  the  same  num- 
ber of  ewes  need  the  care  of  from  five  to 
seven  men.  And  three  men,  with  an  in- 
closed pasture,  he  finds,  can  give  better 
care  to  ewes  and  lambs  than  can  the 
greater  number  on  the  open  range.  The 
saving  in  labor  he  figures  at  $150  per 
month.  This  saving  is  possible,  too,  at  a 
time  when  skilled  labor  is  scarce. 

Lambs  that  get  their  start  on  a  good 


inclosed  pasture  take  on  flesh  mare  rap- 
idly than  those  that  have  to  rustle  on 
the  open  range;  they  are  subject  to  less 
danger;  are  not  compelled  to  travel  long 
distance  from  one  feeding  ground  to  an- 
other, and  enjoy  other  benefits  not  found 
ill  the  open  country.  Without  doubt,  he 
says,  such  a  system  of  pastures  makes 
more  certain  the  percentage  of  lambs  that 
can  be  saved. 


The  *<Able  Bodied" 

SHARPIES 

Tubular  Cream  Separator 

Two  farm  "hands"  ask  you  for  a  place. 
One  is  able  bodied.  The  other  uses  a 
crutch.   Which  will  you  hire  ? 

Two  kinds  of  cream 
separators  are  looking 
for  a  place  on  your  farm. 
One  is  the  "able  bodied" 
Dairy  Tubular,  built  on 
a  modern,  patented  prin- 
ciple, with  twice  the/ 
skimming  force  of. 
others,  and  free! 
from  disks.  1 

The  others  are  built  | 
on  an  old  style  prin- 
ciple—theylack  skim- 
ming force— they  must  i 
a  crutch  in  the  shape 
disksorothercontraptions. 

Which  kind  for  you  ?  I 

The  "able  bodied  "  Tubu- 
lar, of  course.  Write  for  | 
catalog  131.  I 

THE  SHABPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WK8T  CIIENTEU,  PA. 
ChlcseO'  Fraiiclnco,  Oal.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Toronto,  Can.,   Winnipeg,  Can. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal.,  are 
offering  registered  Jersey  bulls  and  bull 
calves  of  the  choicest  Island  and  Ameri- 
can breeding,  from  prize  winners  and 
big  producers;  also  a  carload  of  un- 
registered Jersey  cows,  and  a  car  of 
Jersey  heifers,  unregistered. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  ot  Registered 
Short-horns;  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  t\  O.  Box  321 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


PURE-BRED  SHORT-HORNS,  Poland- 
China  hogs,  and  Shropshire  sheep.  Rose- 
lawn  Stock  Farm,  Woodland,  Cal. 


SIMON-NEWMAN  CO.,  Breeders  ot  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Man- 
ager, Newman,  Cal. 


A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS,  Woodland,  Cal.— 
Importers  and  breeders  registered  Hol- 
steins. 


STEVENSON  &  WAGNER,  Newman,  Cal.— 
Holstein-Fresian  bulls,  heifers  for  sale 


SWINE 


POUR  OAKS  STOCK  CO.,  breeders  ot 
Berkshire  and  Hampshire  hogs  and  Im- 
porter Hampshire  Down  sheep.  Wood- 
land, Cal. 


POLAND  CHINA  HOGS;  Barred  Rocks  and 
Black  Minorca  poultry;  young  stock  and 
eggs  for  sale.  M.  Bassett,  Hanford.  Cal 

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodl,  San  Joaquin  Co. 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 


G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  als( 
Short-horns. 


LOCUST     GROVE     FARM.       Ripon,  Cal. 
Berkshires.    Size  and  quality. 


KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Poland 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmlngton 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS 
Both  sexes.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton,  Cal 


STUDARUS  &  CUNNINGHAM,  Mills,  Cal 
Registered  O.  I.  C.  swine. 


CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,   Niles,  Cal 
Rreedern  of  Thorousrhbrfid  Berkshires. 


FOR  SALE 

Solid  colored  bull  calf  sired  by  Raleigh's 
King,  a  son  of  Raleigh's  Fairy  Bov  83767. 
who  sold  for  $8200  in  T.  S.  Cooper's  1910 
sale,  and  undefeated  champion  in  the  show 
ring  the  same  year — out  of  Blue  Fox's 
Golden  Rosebay,  half-sister  of  the  famous? 
$15,000    bull,    Noble    of  Oaklands. 

T.  B.  PURVINE, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  4,  Box  19.5,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


Cutter's  Antlirax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

■re  BiTen  the  preference  by  M  per  cent  ol 
California  stockmea  becauae  they  dve 
better  reaulta  than  otfaera  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  TestimonialB  and  ou> 
Ne'vr  Booklet  on  Antlirax  and  Blacklet 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

f,  0.  0*1  257,  URKCLEir,  CAL. 


Warrantod  to  CIve  SmtlmtmoUon. 

Gombauli's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Compititors. 

4  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Strained  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lamenoai  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  rarasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle 

as  a  Human  Remedy  tor  Rheumatism 
8prains«  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  It  is  Invaluable' 

Kvery  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  eold  Is 
Warranted  to  give  satlefactloa.  Price  $1.60 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggistB,  or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charf^es  paid  with  full  directlonB  for 
its  une.  tT^Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co..  Cleveland,  0, 


BE  READY 

^  EMERGENCIES. 


HB.H 

tna  Baedlob 


H-HH 

LINIMENT 


:  I  A^M^i^  SAr£-GUARDA6AIMST 
SORl  THROAT.  SW£LIIMCS, 
SPRAINS.  RHEUMATISM. 


SHOULD  BE  IN  EVERY  HOME 


MCURALGIA.  STIfF JOINTS,  LAMENESS , 
STOMACH  CRAMPS.  DIARRHOEA  .  Eic. 

THE  STOCKMAN '5  STAND  BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


PERCHERONS 


AND 


BELGIANS 


Los  Altos  Stock  Farm,  established 
for  breeding  with  a  choice  selection  of 
pure-bred,  imported,  registered  stal- 
lions and  mares  with  pedigrees  run- 
ning into  the  best  blood  lines.  All  of 
the  big  draft  type,  first  class  in  every 
way.  Some  of  the  stallions  and  mares 
reach  a  ton  in  weight. 

Now  ready  for  sale,  a  few  selected, 
coming  three-year-old  and  one  coming 
four-year-old  stallions.  All  registered. 
These  colts  are  fine  in  conformation, 
size,  bone,  and  disposition,  and  give 
great  promise.  They  can  be  seen  at 
the  barn  near  the  station  at  Los  Altos. 

ADDRESS 

LOS  ALTOS  STOCK  FARM 

LOS  ALTOS.  CAL. 

Ranches  at  Los  Altos  and  near 
Mt.  View. 


f  OR  All 

Standard 
Staples  and 
Standard 
Tools 

The  one  post  / 
for  all  // 
purposes  // 
Catalog  II       /  - 


POSTS 

fENCINfi 

American 
Steel  Post 
Company 

Violet  and  Santa 
j\  Fe  Ave. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Country  Stallion  Companies. 


Written  for  the  Pacifu  Ri  rai.  Prkss 
By  D.  J.  Whit-nky. 

The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
forming  a  company  of  several  farmers 
with  a  number  of  brood  mares  each  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  a  thorough 
bred  draft  stallion  has  been  discussed 
many  times.  This  is  the  time  of  year 
when  purchases  of  such  stallions  are 
usually  made,  and  this  year  has  been  so 
profitable  in  most  parts  of  this  State  that 
it  is  a  good  time  to  consider  the  subject. 

Purchases  by  such  companies  are  usu 
ally  of  registered  stock,  which  is  as  it 
should  be.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  ' 
many  grade  stallions  with  a  large  per 
rentage  of  thoroughbred  blood  are  as 
good  breeders  as  many  registered  stal 
lions  and  can  be  bought  for  one-third  the 
price.  The  advantage  of  buying  a  regis 
tered  stallion  is  that  the  service  fee  can 
be  Increased,  that  it  is  easier  to  secure 
patrons  when  they  know  that  the  animal 
is  standard  bred  and  registered,  and  that 
if  a  wise  buy  is  made  the  registered  ani 
mal  is  sure  to  be  worth  much  more  for 
his  colts  alone  than  the  extra  price  paid 
for  him. 

Two  things  are  to  be  avoided  in  form 
ing  a  company  to  purchase  a  stallion. 
The  first  is  the  higher  price  that  is  likely 
to  be  asked  such  a  company  for  a  good 
animal,  and  the  second  is  that  all  regis- 
tered stock  is  not  first-class  stock.  Every 
breeder  of  thoroughbred  beef  cattle  and 
sheep  where  the  pedigree  of  each  animal 
cannot  be  traced,  and  only  the  cream  of, 
the  herd  ts  registered,  culls  out  the  poor 
est  calves  and  lambs  every  year  for  the 
sake  of  keeping  up  the  general  average 
ot  his  herds  and  flocks.  The  same  thing 
is  done  with  poultry  and  every  kind  of 
animal  or  bird  of  choice  breeding. 

When,  however,  every  animal  is  regis- 
tered, the  culling  is  often  done  by  raising 
the  colts  to  maturity  and  selling  them  for 
the  best  price  that  can  be  obtained  for 
them.  No  matter  how  good  the  breeding 
animal  is  there  will  always  be  reversions 
to  the  type  of  some  poor  quality  ances- 
tor, or  something  else  will  occur  that  will 
prevent  the  proper  development  of  indi- 
viduals. In  such  case  tne  registry  book 
covers  a  multitude  of  faults,  and  proper 
feeding  and  care  can  hide  others  from 
anyone  except  the  expert  who  almost  in 
stinctively  knows  a  good  animal  from  a 
poor  one.  In  practically  every  instance, 
of  course,  the  colt  from  the  best  regis- 
tered stock  will  be  superior  to  the 
average  run  of  stallions,  but.  even  so, 
there  are  no  animals  in  existence  from 
which  culling  should  not  be  done  for  the 
good  of  the  breed,  and  the  buyer  has  to 
see  that  the  culling  is  not  done  at  his 
expense.  One  of  the  best  ways  to  do  this, 
of  course,  is  to  buy  a  known  sire, 
whether  stallion,  bull,  boar,  or  what  not. 

The  second  thing  to  look  out  for  is  a 
little  extra  on  the  price  when  it  is  known 
that  a  co-operative  concern  is  purchasing 
a  stallion.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
is  customary  to  put  about  $500  onto  a 
$,'',000  price,  which  can  be  avoided  by 
skillful  buying  and  ready  cash. 

An  association  should  never  be  formed 
simply  because  an  Itinerent  horse  dealer 
with  a  stallion  to  sell  advises  it.  This  is 
a  common  way  of  selling  scr\ib  stallions 
at  double  the  price  of  good  ones,  and  has 
been  the  cause  of  more  failures  of  stallion 
owning  associations  than  any  other  one 
thing.  The  only  way  to  do  is  to  form  an 
association,  raise  the  money  for  a  first 
class  stallion  and  get  a  good  buyer  to 
visjt  several  reliable  breeders  and  pick 
out  the  best  animal  he  can  find  for  the 
price.  To  form  a  company -to  buy  a  stal- 
lion that  is  being  peddled  around  is  to 
invite  disaster. 


Many  associations  have  been  failures 
owing  to  poor  purchases  and  poor  man 
agement,  but  the  advantages  when  well 
worked  are  many.  In  the  first  place  the 
quality  of  the  colts  is  benefited  greatly, 
both  of  the  owners  and  the  surrounding 
farmers. 

In  the  second  place  the  saving  in  serv 
ice  fees  soon  makes  up  the  initial  cost  of 
the  animal.  For  $3000,  which  should  jnir 
chase  the  finest  kind  of  a  stallion,  ten 
men  could  each  breed  five  mares  per  yeai- 
and  service  fees  to  non-members  would 
pay  for  all  expenses.  At  $15  per  service 
the  animal  would  soon  return  the  money 
originally  paid  out  for  him.  Of  course, 
for  half  this  money  a  very  good  registered 
stallion  could  be  obtained,  and  for  still 
less  a  fine  grade  animal.  Since,  however, 
the  cost  of  keeping  and  handling  one  stal- 
lion is  as  great  as  another,  it  is  better  to 
buy  the  best  and  the  quality  of  the  colts 
and  greater  service  fee  will  soon  make  up 
the  difference. 

A  good  man  to  handle  the  stallion  will 
cost  from  $40  to  $50  per  month  and  board 
and  can  do  but  little  else  during  the 
breeding  season  but  look  after  his  charge. 
The  rest  of  the  year  he  can  have  plenty 
of  spare  time  for  other  duties.  The  food 
ot  the  stallion  will  cost  about  75  cents  a 
day.  He  might  also  be  put  to  work  and 
help  pay  for  his  keep  at  other  times  of 
the  year,'  and  by  working  hard,  drawing 
a  wagon  or  plow,  he  will  be  easier  to 
handle  and  breed  better.  This  is  one  ad 
vantage  of  buying  a  young  animal  that 
can  be  broke.  Ih  this  connection  it  might 
be  said  that  to  keep  an  animal  in  a  dark 
barn  and  give  him  but  little  exercise  will 
injure  his  breeding  ca|)acity  and  his  colts 
will  not  be  what  they  should  be.  Plenty 
ot  fresh  air  and  exercise  and  good  food 
is  good  for  the  health  of  any  living  crea 
ture,  and  good  results  cannot  be  expected 
from  any  animal  that  is  not  in  good 
health. 

The  choice  of  a  breed  is  a  matter  of 
more  or  less  indifference,  provided  the 
animal  has  the  quality.  City  buyers,  who 
take  most  of  the  finest  draft  geldings, 
will  buy  Percherons,  Shires,  Belgians  or 
Clydesdales  indifferently  if  they  like  the 
quality  of  the  animal.  On  the  stock 
farms,  however,  the  Percherons  and 
Shires  seem  to  be  in  biggest  demand 
with  fewer  Clydesdales  than  either  of  the 
other  breeds.  If,  however,  a  man  would 
sooner  handle  one  breed  than  another,  he 
can  come  out  all  right  if  he  makes  the 
proper  selection  in  the  breed. 

One  benefit  to  a  co-oi)erative  concern 
is  that  there  is  a  good  nimiber  of  mare? 
owned  by  the  members  that  can  be  served 
and  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  all 
over  the  country  to  find  patrons.  It  is 
a  common  failing  for  farmers  to  refuse 
to  patronize  a  stud  because  they  don't 
like  his  owner  or  handler,  or  else  they 
pay  for  the  use  of  a  very  scrubby  stud  be 
cause  the  owner  is  a  good  mixer.  When 
the  stallion  is  owned  by  a  dozen  persons, 
each  one  has  sufficient  friends  who  will 
patronize  the  concern  to  furnish  all  the 
business  that  is  necessary  to  make  a  suc- 
cess of  it.  and  there  is  little  time  lost  in 
drumming  up  trade.  Then  the  assurance 
that  the  animal  is  worth  breeding  to,  that 
most  of  their  neighbors  are  breeding  to 
it  and  the  tendency  to  follow  the  crowd 
to  patronize  home  industry,  helps  still 
more. 


H.4RXE.SS 

s.*nni,Es 
house: 

COI,l,ARS 


out  l.onKpr 


The  only  wey  to  get  a  HOMK 
IiicliiNlry    HiirneMN    is    to  look 
for  tilt-  IlrrvuleM  stamp.     Made  by 
>V.    D.WIS    &    SONS,    San  FranriMpo.Cal 

You   dealer  has  our  catalogue 


WILL  THIS  BE  A  DRY  WINTER? 

Kvery  fruit  grower  asks  liinrself  liiis  (Hiestion,  ami  asks  his  neighbor 
in  fact  it  is  a  general  subject  of  discussion  in  horticultural  neighborhoods. 
Make  yourself  .ntlependeni  of  the  weaiher  b>  insialling  a 

DOW   PUMPING  RIG 

We  have  had  thirty-seven  years  experience  in  building  and  installing 
]nim)is.  This  experience  is  at  your  service,  and  is  sure  to  save  you  money. 
A  post  caril  will  open  the  way  by  bringing  you  a  coi)y  o( 

AGRICULTURAL  PUMPS 

a  booklet  showing  many  tyi)es  of  pumps,  one  of  which  is  almost  certain  to 
meet  your  re<iuirenienl . 

GEO.  E.  DOW  PUMPING  ENGINE  CO. 

412  Sheldon  Bldg. ,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  233  S.  Los  Angeles  St. .  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

The  mcsi  economical  deep  well  putDj)  is  the 
DOW  PSJOISJ-RULSAXIMG  PLJMF» 


I  A  LOUDEN  LITTEB  CARRIER  changes  barn  drudgery  into  child's  piay. 
j  ^  With  wonderful  worm  gear  (an  exclusive  Louden  feature)  1  pound 
I  pull  on  chain  litis  40  pounds  in  box— boy  can  hoist  half  a  ton. 

Kaisea  and  lowers  any  distance  up  to  25  feet.    Standi  where  put;  can't 
fall.    Fill  tbe  box,  raise  it  and  sive  it  a  sbove.    It  carriea  the  load  out  of 
I  the  barn  to  manare  apreaderor  litter  heap,  wbcrever  you  want  it;  dumpa 
load  automatically  and  returna  to  yua. 

The  Louden  Way 

Keeps  barns  clean  and  sanitary— Keeps  cows  healthy— they  will  pire 
more  and  richer  milk.  Saves  time,  labor  and  money.  A  Louden  Liller 
Carrier  will  save  its  cost  many  times  in  a  year. 

Loudens  special  electro-galvanixing  process  gives  til  Louden  pro- 
ducts a  beautiful,  lasting  finish.  Looks  clean- easy  to  keep  clean- 
never  rusts— lasts  much  longer  th^n  ordinary  hot  process  galvanizing. 
Oar  40  years  experience  In  fitting  barus  is  at  your  service  for  the  asking. 
Hand  your  dealer  a  roufrh  ground  plan  of  your  barn,  end  ask  him  to 
mail  it  to  OS  for  price.  This  will  entail  no  obligation  eitberon  your  part 
or  the  dealers.  Don't  accept  any  carrier*  but  LulTDEN'S.  There  are 
Done  ")uBt  as  good."  Write  as  for  complete  catalog  of  ban  equipment 
and  valuable  book  on  manure  values 

FULL  STOCK  CARRIED  BY  THE 

WESTERN  EQUIPMENT  CO..  ^^^s^J^'Pi^^'cf^cr' 

Send  for  Catalogue  P.  R. 


Irrigation 
Problems 

The  rontlnuni  clranluK-out  of  nrrdy  dltohm  I 
but  one  of  llie  (ll)4UKr<-i-uble  ud<)  expenMlve  feature! 
of  olil-Mtyle  IrriKHtlon  MetlioilH. 

Why  tvante  time  nnd  ■none}'  In  Ihlx  «ay,  or  lu 
coMtly  experlnientlDK.  « ben  the  experleoee  anil  ad- 
vlee  of  Irrigation  KxpertM  In  yourM  for  the  anklns. 

The  "K.  T.  SVSTKM"  Mill  Molve  thin,  nnd  all  your 
irrlKatlon  I'roblemH.  JuHt  unk  for  tbe  Ulb  Kdltlon 
of  our  Bronn  Book  (free>. 

THE  KELLAR-THOMASON  MFG.  COMPANY 

1234  EAST  28JI1  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 


Save  Money  By  Baying 
Ihis  Good 
Second-Hand  Pipe 

We  can  supply  you  with  any 
size  and  quantity  of  Slan4(rd 
Pipe  or  Casing— all  new  threads 
and  couplings— all  stCK-k  guar- 
anteed ttrst  rlass. 

If  thinkijif  of  bnyiiif  may  kind  of  pipo. 
roorbcct  iotcrerts  will  bo  forred  by  writiag 
■t  for  pricci  oad  porlicnlon. 

Pacific  Pipe  Co.,  Main  and  Howaril  Sis.,  San  Francisco 
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ALPINE  HOUSE 

480  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco 

Next  to  California  Market 
Take  Kearney  St.  Cars  at  Ferry  or  Depot 

A  new,  comfortably  furnished,  scrupulously 
conducted  stopping  place  for  farmers  and 
families  visiting  San  Francisco. 

Every  Modern  Convenience 
Private  Baths 


Conveniently  situated 
shopping  districts. 


for  wholesale  and 


RATES:  50  Cents  to  $1.50  Per  Night. 

O'BRIEN  &  HAMILTON,  Props. 


PERFECT  GA.S 

IN  YOUR  HOME  OR 
ANYWHERE— for  heat- 
ing, cooking,  brooders,, 
furnaces,  or  anything; 
that  ireqwres  heat. 

MORE  EFFICIENT 
than  wood  or  coal,  im- 
measurable comfort  and' 
conveniences. 

Four  years  of  hard 
tests  has  given  them  a 
wonderful  reputation,' 
and  they  have  solved 
the_  fuel  question  most 
IVO   SOOT,   smoke:   or  dirt.  satisfactorily. 

You  can  have  unlimited  lieat  anywiiere  from  our  gas  syNtem  at  bne-lialf 
the  cost — Positively  guaranteed.     Write  today  for  fuli  particulars 

BLUE  FLAME  DISTILLATE  BURNER  COMPANY 

650  SOUTH  LOS  ANGELES  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


SUCCESS  PLOWS 


■riVi 


A  plow  tliat  lias  been  on  the  market  fcVr' 
years  without  a  change  in  its  construc- 
tion; a  plow  that  was  so  well  built  at 
the  start  that  no  changes  have  been 
necessary;  a  plow  that  has  the  largest 
sale  of  any  riding  plow  made;  a  plow' 
that  is  so  simple  it  cannot  get  out  of 
order,  so  strong  that  It  lasts  a  llfe- 
'  time — 

Such  Itt  The  Sueeeis.s. 

'  It  has  the  strongest  and  simplest  frame 
ever  put  on  a  riding  plow;  the  (best 
hitch,  the  best  landing  device,  the  best 
rolling  cutter,  and  best  bottoms  ever 
made.  It  has  but  two  levers,,  but,  they 
give  the  same  wide  range  of  adjust- 
ments as  plows  with  three  or  four  lev- 
els. The  Sueeess  is  heavier,  it  has  more 
material,  but  fewer  parts,  and  therefore 
less  complicated,  than  otliers.  That  is 
why  It  is  simple,  strong  and  durable.  That  is  why  we  call  it  The  SueeeNS. 
The  Sueees.s  ix  a  medium-priced  plow  that  will  work  anywhere,  and  it  i.s  backed 
by  an  unqualified  guarantee.  Why  buy  a  high-priced  plow  when  you  can  ac- 
complish the  same  results  with  the  Success,  a  medium-priced  plow? 
When  so  ordered,  we  furnish  Alfalfa  Shares,  which  are  broader  than  the  or- 
dinary shares.  Insist  on  getting  P.  &  O.  Canton  Plows.  Harrows,  Planters,'  Cul- 
tivators, Potato  Diggers,  Stalk  Cutters,  etc.,  from  your  dealer.  Send  for  Cata- 
log C  76. 

PARL^IN  St  ORENDORF  CO.,  Canton,  III. 

BAKKR  &  HAMII/rON,  Agent.s.  San  FrnuclNco.   Sn<TaMicii<o  iiurt   l,o.s  AnBclcs. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 


Dr.  T.  B.  Spalding  of  Tuilock  is  im- 
porting some  registered  Poland-China 
hogs  from  the  East.  His  main  boar  is  "A 
Wonder,"  who  weighs  1200  pounds  and 
Is  only  two  years  old.  He  is  also  raising 
four  varieties  of  fowls:  White  Rocks, 
White  Leghorns,  White  Wyandottes  and 
White  Minorcas. 

Owners  of  the  various  large  herds  of 
beef  cattle  in  San  Luis  Obispo  county  are 
driving  the  stock  in  from  the  ranges  to 
be  fed  this  winter  near  the  coast.  J.  and 
D.  Schoengeld  of  that  county  went  to  Ari- 
zona last  week  to  buy  a  train  load  of 
cattle  which  they  will  bring  to  the  Coast 
to  feed. 

W.  A.  Perley  of  Chico  recently  sold  his 
trotting  mare  "Dot"  to  a  Canadian  for 
$6000.  Perley  bought  the  mare  a  year 
ago  for  1150. 

T.  B.  Gibson's  herd  of  Shorthorns  from 
Woodland,  won  at  the  State  and  district 
fairs  of  California,  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton this  fall,  32  first  premiums,  21  sec- 
onds and  14  third  prizes.  The  herd  is 
now  at  the  home  ranch. 

P.  M.  Landscale  of  Merced  has  begun 
to  stock  up  his  large  ranch  west  of  Mer- 
ced, 80  cows  having  been  secured.  There 
are  already  300  acres  to  alfalfa,  but  this 
will  be  enlarged  greatly  this  fall  and 
spring,  and  several  hundred  more  cows 
purchased.  Grade  stock  will  be  pur- 
chased with  a  few  registered  Holsteins 
and  Holstein  bulls  to  build  up  a  thor- 
oughbred herd. 

Severe  losses  of  sheep  in  Carson  valley, 
Nevada,  have  been  sustained  through  at- 
tacks by  mountain  lions  recently. 

A  number  of  ranchers  near  Merced  are 
organizing  a  co-operative  association  for 
the  purchase  of  the  imported  Shire  stal- 
lion Oxford  Prince.  The  stallion  weighs 
1750  pounds,  is  three  years  old  and  was 
imported  by  .1.  Crouch  &  Son. 

The  fall  wool  sale  at  Cloverdale, 
Sonoma  county,  brought  up  only  two 
buyers.  Some  wool  was  sold  at  an 
average  of  8i/.  cents,  a  number  of  the 
owners   refusing  to   sell  at  that  price. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Rate,  IV2C.  per  word.  No  order  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 


FARM  LANDS. 


1920-ACRE  RANCH  FOR  SALE. — One  of 
the  best  subdivision  or  dairy  propositions 
in  the  Sacramento  valley.  Butte  county. 
Mostly  level  bottom  loam  soil.  Two  cow- 
barns,  capacity  400  head.  Horse  barn,  60 
head.  Numerous  corrals  and  hog  sheds. 
Ten-room  dwelling.  Blacksmith  shop  and 
out-buildings.  Entire  place  fenced  and 
cross-fenced  into  many  fields.  All  im- 
provements in  good  condition.  Abundance 
of  wood  and  water.  Three  miles  from  rail- 
road station.  Apply  owner  who  must  sell 
account  other  business.  Price,  $50,000. 
PAUL  GOODLOE,  1049  Phelan  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco. 


$10.00  per  acre,  4,400  acres,  20  miles  fr^m 
Monterey  bay;  stock  and  grain  rancho; 
abundance  of  water;  profitable,  well  im- 
proved. Circulars  of  JOHN  F.  BYXBEE, 
Palo  Alto,  Cal. 


$27,000  buys  best  improved  and  best  pay- 
ing bearing  apple  orchard  in  Sonoma 
county,  near  Sebastopol.  Circular  and 
photos  of  JOHN  F.  BYXBEE,  Palo  Alto. 
Cal. 


20  acres  in  Stevinson  Colony,  Merced 
county,  for  dairy  purposes.  For  particu- 
lars and  price,  write  V.  NELSON,  B.  &  B. 
Dept.,  care  Morest,  San  Rafael,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE. 


MISSION  OLIVE  TREES  in  any  quan- 
tities, guaranteed  true  to  stock,  for  de- 
livery in  fall  of  1912.  Address  MILLS  & 
JORDAN,  410  14th  St.,  Oakland  Cal. 


POSITIONS  WANTED. 


CAPABLE  YOUNG  MAN  wants  position 
as  manager  or  foreman  on  fruit  ranch. 
References.    Box  61,  Aptos,  Cal. 


LAND  OWNERS — If  you  need  a  super- 
intendent or  agriculturist,  a  man  of  ex- 
perience and  executive  ability,  address 
Box  110,  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


WANTED. 


If  vou  have  Garbanzo  Peas  or  small 
dried  peas  to  dispose  of,  quote  your  low- 
est price  with  samples.  G.  H.  C,  care 
Pacific  Rural  Press. 


There  were  500  bales  at  the  warehouse. 

Albert  Wilder  of  Yuba  City  recently 
disposed  of  40  head  of  Berkshire  hogs, 
one  year  old,  weighing  250  pounds  each 
and  field  fed,  to  the  packer. 

Large  imports  of  live  stock  into  Im- 
perial county  are  being  made.  In  one  day 
last  week  1900  head  of  sheep  and  two 
cars  of  thoroughbred  Duroc  Jersey  hogs 
were  received  at  El  Centro,  besides  a 
number  of  dairy  cattle.  Beef  cattle  for 
winter  feeding  are  also  coming  in  plenti- 
fully. 

The  official  list  of  members  of  the 
Percheron  Society  of  America,  which  has 
just  been  issued,  contains  3966  names. 
California  has  22  members  in  the  society, 
Illinois  963,  Iowa  660,  and  nine  other 
States  more  than  100  each. 

An  announcement  of  the  premium  list 
of  the  National  Mid-Winter  Sheep  Show 
to  be  held  at  Omaha  from  December  13 
to  16  in  connection  with  the  National 
Wool  Growers'  Association  convention 
has  been  issued.  Regular  premiums  will 
amount  to  $3000  in  cash  prizes,  while 
special  prizes  will  make  the  total  awards 
almost  double  this. 

State  Veterinarian  Charles  Keane  has 
lifted  the  quarantine  against  Texas  fever 
in  Santa  Barbara  county,  leaving  only 
parts  of  San  Diego,  San  Luis  Obispo,  and 
Orange  counties  with  the  quarantine  still 
in  force.  In  1906,  when  active  work  was 
begun  in  the  extermination  of  the  tick, 
the  quarantined  district  included  all  of 
the  southern  part  of  the  State  up  to  the 
west  boundary  of  San  Benito  county  and 
south  of  Merced  county.  With  the  clean- 
ing up  of  the  Texas  fever  tick,  other 
ticks  which  annoyed  the  cattle  have  been 
largely  destroyed  also.  Very  little  fever 
is  found  in  the  district  still  under  quar- 
antine, and  within  a  year  or  a  little  more 
the  whole  State  is  expected  to  be  free 
from  the  trouble.  The  work  was  done 
by  the  Federal  and  State  Governments 
working  together,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  finished  up  faster  and  to  better  ad- 
vantage in  this  State  than  in  any  other. 


DAIRY  NOTES. 

The  Anderson,  Shasta  county,  creamery 
was  opened  last  week 

H.  C.  Porter  has  sold  his  interest  in  the 
Porter  &  Keese  dairy  at  Alpaugh,  Kings 
county,  to  the  Pena  Bros.,  who  will  con- 
tinue to  conduct  the  dairy. 

Dairy  cows  from  San  Luis  Obispo 
county  have  been  shipped  to  San  Jose 
the  past  few  days  to  help  supply  the  de- 
mand for  milk  there. 

Articles  of  incorporation  were  filed  last 
week  for  a  new  butter  and  cheese  factory 
at  Hughson,  Stanislaus  county.  The 
stock  was  subscribed  by  the  residents  of 
that  section. 

The  new  plant  of  the  Modesto  Creamery 
Company  now  being  completed  is  to  be 
one  of  the  most  modern  and  complete  in 
the  State.  A  35-ton  refrigeration  ma- 
chine is  being  installed  and  will  furnish 
15  tons  of  ice  per  day  for  sale  besides 
that  used  in  the  creamery.  The  creamery 
will  have  a  capacity  of  12,000  pounds  of 
butter  daily. 

Work  has  been  begun  on  a  new  cream- 
ery of  the  Cressy  Land  &  Development 
Co.  at  Cressey,  Stanislaus  county.  The 
creamery  will  have  a  capacity  of  a  ton  a 
day  and  will  draw  upon  aljout  5000  acres 
of  land  now  being  prepared  for  alfalfa. 

C.  S.  Baxter  of  Merced  has  just  in- 
stalled an  8-lnch  centrifugal  pump  and  an 
18  horse-power  engine  on  his  dairy  ranch 
and  will  increase  largely  his  alfalfa 
acreage. 

Fred  Jamison  of  Modesto  is  sending  to 
the  creamery  from  98  to  104  pounds  of 
butter-fat  every  two  days  from  45  head 
of  grade  and  thoroughbred  Holsteins.  He 
recently  began  to  use  the  Babcock  tester 
on  his  cows. 

The  committee  from  the  Tulare  County 


Dairymen's  Association  that  will  decide 
upon  a  plan  of  grading  and  paying  for 
cream  is  to  be  composed  of  L.  M.  Owens, 
J.  A.  McFarland  and  H.  E.  Ford  from  the 
first  district,  and  U.  M.  Ferguson,  Hill 
Dale  and  J.  A.  McKelvey  from  the  fifth 
district.  Members  from  other  districts 
will  be  appointed  later. 

A  number  of  dairymen  supplying  milk 
to  San  Diego  claim  that  they  will  move 
from  the  county  if  forced  to  pay  a  license 
fee  of  $1  per  cow  as  provided  for  in  a 
new  ordinance  recently  passed.  The 
Dairymen's  Association  is  planning  to 
have  the  price  of  milk  raised  if  the  or- 
dinance goes  into  effect. 

Shipments  of  milk  from  the  Azores 
dairy  at  Holt,  San  Joaquin  county,  to 
San  Francisco  have  been  stopped  by  the 
inspectors,  as  a  very  large  percentage  of 
the  cows  were  found  to  be  seriously 
affected  with  tuberculosis. 

Davis  &  Peterson  of  Yuba  City  have 
received  several  cars  of  registered  stock 
from  the  East  recently. 


T.  W.  Harlan  of  Willows,  Glenn  county, 
states  that  he  is  clearing  $125  per  mcfnth 
from  25  Jersey  cows.  •"- 


HOPLAND 
STOCK  FARM 

Poultry  Department 

Plant  of  most  modern  (•(|iiipiiient;  6'000 
laying  hens  (Standard  Bred  .S.  C.  Wlilte 
Leghorns);  all  raised  and  kept  under 
most  sanitary  conditions. 

FOR  SALE 

SurplUM    Ntoeiv    after    fllliuK    our  ia.vinu' 

llOIIHeM. 

1000  i>la.v  and  .lune  linielied  |iiille<N  from 
lt>K  io  910  per  d4»zen. 

300  KxeellenI  Itreediiif^  ('oel<.erelN,  ^i'^ 
per  do7.en  and  up. 

Orders  booked  for  hatching  eggs  'and 
baby  chicks;  correspondence  solicited. 
Visitors  welcome. 

R.  N.  FOSTER,  Manager 

HOPLAND,  CAL. 
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Successful  Wholesale  Egg  Farming. 


POULTRY. 


Written  tor  the  Fa(  ii  u  Ri  uai.  Pkkss 
By  M.  RussKLL  Ja.mks. 

The  following  points  of  especial  interest 
to  farmers  are  taken  from  an  article  in 
the  American  Agriculturist,  written  by 
J.  T.  Campbell,  a  successful  egg  farmer 
ii:  Pennsylvania.  Being  a  systematic 
farmer.  Mr.  Campbell  found  that  the 
poultry  branch  of  his  farm  was  paying 
much  better  than  some  other  lines,  so  he 
gradually  dropped  the  less  profitable 
branches  and  increased  the  poultry  until 
some  nine  years  ago  the  production  of  a 
fancy  grade  of  table  eggs  for  the  whole- 
sale market  became  the  chief  business  of 
the  farm.  "Our  market  for  eggs  of  this 
kind,"  he  says,  "has  developed  faster  than 
we  can  supply  It.  I  have  a  comparatively 
small  capital  invested  in  the  business. 
The  chickens  have  paid  their  way  and 
given  a  profit  from  the  beginning." 

This  egg  business,  however,  it  must  be 
remembered,  was  not  started  from  the 
ground  up.  Poultry  as  a  side  line  had 
long  been  one  of  the  best  paying  branches 
of  Mr.  Campbell's  farm.  This  merely 
proves  how  much  safer  and  easier  it  is 
for  the  farmer  to  go  into  wholesale  egg 
production  than  it  is  for  the  person  who 
must  break  ground  for  the  business. 

A  STItlCTI.V  WIIOI.KSAI.E  ItfSINE.SS. 

"Being  located  100  miles  from  our  mar- 
ket, and  having  good  shipping  facilities, 
we  have  preferred  to  do  a  strictly  whole 
sale  business,  dealing  with  reliable  deal- 
ers who  cater  to  a  high-class  trade.  This 
system  of  handling  the  product  has  many 
advantages.  The  annoyance  of  small  in- 
dividual shipments,  petty  and  bad  ac- 
counts, is  overcome  in  this  way.  There  are 
thus  some  advantages  in  being  remote 
from  our  market  with  good  shipping 
facilities.  We  have  the  advantage  of 
cheaper  land,  lower  taxes  and  cheaper 
supplies.  These  things  more  than  balance 
the  expense  of  the  longer  haul.  We  se 
cure  better  prices  for  the  eggs  since  we 
are  able  to  furnish  them  in  larger  quan 
tity.  Large  white  eggs  command  the 
best  prices  in  our  market  and  we  must 
have  the  fowls  that  produce  them  most 
economically.  After  trying  a  number  of 
breeds,  we  found  the  Single  Comb  White 
Leghorns  to  fill  this  need,  and  during 
nine  years  have  had  no  other  breed  or 
variety. 

STOCK  Ml'ST  BE  BRED  FOR  VlfiOR. 

"There  are  some  general  indications  of 
vigor  that  no  one  can  afford  to  ignore  if 
the  vigor  of  the  flock  is  maintained.  The 
bird  of  great  vigor  will  be  found  to  have 
strong  straight  legs  set  well  apart;  wings 
well  and  closely  folded,  head  short  and 
thick  at  the  back  of  the  comb;  beak  short, 
thick  and  sharply  curved.  Especially 
should  the  crow-headed,  straight-beaked 
fowl  be  avoided.  We  aim  to  renew  about 
half  our  flock  each  year.  But  it  pays  well 
to  keep  a  really  good  hen  several  years. 
We  have  no  secret  method  of  selecting 
layers.  We  have  learned  by  years  of  ex- 
perience to  know  hens  by  their  general 
appearance,  and  are  guided  in  our  selec- 
tion by  this  appearance.  We  have  never 
taken  up  with  the  fads  and  foolishness 
promulgated  from  time  to  time,  but  have 
followed  our  own  well-outlined  system  to 
success. 

HOVSI.NG  THE  FLOCK. 

"All  care  and  selection  in  breeding  for 
vigor  will  come  to  naught  if  the  fowls 
are  not  housed  and  fed  in  such  a  manner 
ab  to  aid  in  keeping  up  the  vitality. 
Fresh  pure  air  day  and  night  is  abso- 
lutely indispensable.  For  this  reason  we 
have  for  many  years  used  the  open-front 
house,  which  permits  fresh  air  at  all 
times  but  avoids  drafts.  Our  houses  are 
all  very  cheaply  constructed.  We  now 
use  a  large  number  of  portable  colony 


houses.  These  small  buildings  are  made 
on  two  hardwood  runners  and  are  7x9 
feet,  with  front  walls  6  feet  10  inches; 
rear  walls  5  feet  2  inches.  A  good  farm 
team  can  readily  move  them,  chickens 
and  all.  at  any  time.  During  the  warm 
months  we  colonize  the  hens  on  various 
parts  of  the  farm,  giving  them  free  range 
over  green  fields  and  cultivated 'lands,  all 
of  which  helps  to  keep  up  the  vigor  and 
■permits  the  fowls  to  secure  the  green 
grass  which  is  the  cornerstone  of  profit- 
able feeding.  This  system  reduces  the 
labor  of  paring  for  the  hens  and  helps 
very  materially  in  keeping  the  sanitary 
condition  good.  We  like  to  sow  a  few 
acres  of  small  grains,  and  when  these  be- 
gin to  ripen  the  fowls  in  the  colony 
houses  are  moved  out  into  these  fields. 
During  the  winter  the  colony  houses  are 
drawn  in  conveniently  to  other  buildings 
where  the  fowls  can  be  readily  cared  for. 

.METHOD    OK  KEEDINC. 

"After  years  of  study  and  experience 
our  feeding  system  is  reduced  to  a  very 
simple  basis.  I  have  found  that  for  best 
results  the  feed  must  be  highly  palatable, 
so  that  the  hen  will  consume  liberal 
quantities.  It  must  he  highly  digestible, 
so  a  comparatively  small  amount  of 
energy  will  be  required  to  eliminate 
waste  from  the  body.  It  must  furnish 
the  hen  with  everything  necessary  to 
nourish  her  system  and  for  the  i)ioduc 
tion  of  eggs. 

"In  the  first  place  the  birds  are  on 
free  range,  which  furnishes  an  abun- 
dance of  green,  tender  grass  and  clover 
for  eight  months  of  the  year.  This  grass 
and  clover  is  the  basis  of  our  feeding.  11 
gives  the  fowls  an  abundance  of  succulent 
bulky  material  which  the  smallest  pro- 
portion of  indigestible  fiber.  In  winter, 
beets  are  used  for  green  succulent  food,  a 
quantity  being  grown  for  the  purpose. 
Some  clover  hay  is  also  given  dry. 

"While  the  hens  are  on  the  grass  range, 
our  grain  feed  is  corn,  fed  whole  and 
usually  scattered  over  the  range  morning 
and  evening.  All  the  fowls  will  eat  is 
fed  each  time,  no  more.  The  corn  fur- 
nishes the  largest  amount  of  carbo- 
hydrates, and  is  more  highly  digestible 
than  any  of  our  other  grains  and  is  also 
vtry  much  cheaper.  A  mixture  com- 
posed of  two  parts  high-grade  dried  beef 
scrap,  one  part  coarse  wheat  bran,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  granulated  charcoal,  is 
kept  in  hoppers  or  on  trays  where  the 
fowls  have  access  to  it.  Tlie  beef  scrap 
li  the  cheapest,  most  highly  digestible 
and  the  most  profitable  source  of  pro- 
tein for  fowls. 

EC  O.NO.MR    .METHODS   OF   l'K<)l)t  (  TION  MORE 
PROFITAKI.E   THAN    EXTRA  PRICES. 

"We  have  never  secured  exceptionally 
high  prices  for  our  product,  but  have 
usually  gotten  more  than  highest  market 
quotations.  We  made  the  business  profit- 
able by  carefully  studying  economy  of 
production.  It  is  always  our  aim  to  pro- 
duce a  large  amount  of  high-class  product 
as  cheaply  as  possible.  We  have  made 
more  money  by  studying  out  and  using 
economic  methods  all  along  the  line  than 
we  have  gotten  out  of  extra  prices." 


TWO  POULTRY  SHOWS. 


Next  week  at  Stockton  the  second  an 
nual  poultry  show  of  the  San  .Joaquin 
Poultry  Association  will  be  held.  The 
judges  selected  are  R.  J.  Venn  of  Fresno. 
H.  W.  Gunston  of  Havilah  and  Miller 
Purvis  of  Wendall,  Idaho.  R.  V.  Moore 
of  Oakland  will  be  the  pigeon  judge,  and 
William  A.  French  of  Stockton,  superin- 
tendent. The  Orpington  Club  of  Cali 
fornia  will  hold  a  regular  meeting  at 
Stockton  during  the  show.    More  hand 


UHV  DON'T  VOL'  ASK  VOUR  UEALKli 
for  CROLEY'S  HIGH  GRADED  HARD 
SHELL — from  the  deep  sea — perfectly 
graded — best  shell  produced — no  waste. 
GEO.  H.  CROLEY  COMPANY,  INC.,  631- 
637  Brannan  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

CRYST..\L  WHITE  ORPINGTONS  (Keller- 
strass  Strain)  carefully  selected  tor 
breeding.  Cockerels  or  pullets  from  t'> 
to  $-5  each.  A  $10  cockerel  and  two  $."1 
pullets  make  a  good  pen.  Address  J.  A. 
Fllcher.  Sacramento,  Cal. 


FAMOUS  BREEDER  of  White  Plymouth 
Rocks.     Eggs,   Utility  and   Show  Stock 

■  for  sale;  "a  choice  cockerels  now  ready; 
Also  White  Crested  Black  Polish.  Mrs. 
D.  A.  Robertson,  R.  3,  Bo.\  16.  511  Willow 
'  '  St.,  San  Jose. 


DA'J'-OLD  CHICKS — Barred  Rocks  and 
White  Leghorn  chicks,  good  laying 
strains;  order  early  for  fall  delivery  and 
avoid  delay.  Fairmount  Hatchery,  Box 
29  B,  R.  F.  D.,  Santa  Cruz,  California. 


WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— Eggs,  $3 
per  setting;  cockerels,  $5  and  up;  trios, 
$10  and  up:  my  Oakland  1910  4th  prize 
eock.  $25;  2nd  prize  cock,  $50.  Wallace 
Rutherford.  Napa,  Cal. 


A  SHORT  CUT  TO  SUCCESS — Olsons 
White  Leghorns.  Day-old  chicks  or 
hatching  eggs.  They  are  money-makers 
for  you.  Prices  low.  O.  A.  Olsen,  Sun- 
nyvale. Cal. 

S.  C.  B.  MINORCA  EGGS  for  hatching  ai 
$6  per  100;  can  fill  large  orders;  12  yard.- 
large  beautiful  hens,  excellent  layers 
Black  Beauty  Poultry  Yards,  Dixon.  Cal. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS.  149D,  Call 
fornia  St..  San  Francisco. — Est.  40  year* 
Standard  bred  poultry.  White  Orpington.s 
R.  I.  Reds,  Brd.  Rocks,  White  Leghorns 


COH.TMBIAN  WYANDOTTES  AND  HOU- 
DANS.  Won  at  three  shows  70  ribbons 
and  6  cups.  Trios  $6  and  up.  Schmidt 
&  Gunther.  Box  5  B,  Sunnyvale,  Cal. 


lU'FF  ORPINGTONS.  Limited  number  of 
tine  young  trios  for  sale;  7  months. 
$7.50;  9  months.  $10.  Twonnette  Parker, 
Fairoaks.  Sacramento  county,  Cal. 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DRAKES. — Only  a  few 
left.  Fawn  and  English  type,  $1.75 
each.  White  egg  strain.  Mrs.  Benja. 
G.  Johnson.  R.  D..  Vacaville.  Cal. 

IF  INTERESTED  IN  INCUBATORS  or  how 
to  feed,  write  for  our  free  Catalog 
PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO..  Petaluma 
California.  ' 


WAYSIDE  YARDS — A  tew  settings  fron 
special  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  niatlnga.  a 
$5  for  30.    Carl  Gregory,  Petaluma,  Cal 


ORPINCJTONS.  Buff  and  White.  Higli- 
grade  stock  for  sale.  Mrs.  S.  Sways- 
good,  Route  1.  Healdshurg.  Cal. 

JHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French,  545 
W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


FREE  BOOK  —  "Poultry  Feeding  foi 
Profit,"  on  application  to  Coulson  Co. 
Petaluma,  Cal.,  Box  P. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS— Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B 
Morris,  Lodi,  Cal. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS— Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S 
Sullivan,  25  Market  St.,  Agnew,  Santa 
Clara  County,  Cal. 


BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart 
Clements,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage 
early  maturity. 


TWIN  OAKS  FARM— W.  H.  Blssell,  Pro 

Srletor,  Llvermore,  Cal. — Buff,  Whlt< 
rpington. 


BLACK  ORPINGTONS 

OK  Till-:  HKST  'I'VI'K  C.W  UK  KOI  .\U  l> 
-MV  Y.\HUS. 

My  foundation  stock  came  direct  from 
Bell  of  Engand,  the  world-famous  Orping- 
t<in  breeder. 

I  have  the  largest  flock  of  Black  Orping- 
tons on  the  Coast. 

Tile  best  testimonial  to  the  merit  of  my 
birds  can  be  found  in  ni.v  winnings  at  San 
Jose  October  4th  to  17th.  1911,  wliere  I 
took  1st  and  2nd  cock.  1st  cockerel.  1st. 
2nil  and  3d  pullets  and  the  American  Poul- 
try -Association  Medal  for  best  cockerel  in 
the  sliow. 

In  White  Wyandottes,  I'  have  quality 
just  as  good. 

With  seven  Wyandotte  entries  at  San 
.Jose  I  won  1st  cock.  1st  and  2nd  hen.  Isl 
and  2nd  cockerel.  1st  and  2nd  pullet. 

Stock  and  eggs  for  sale. 

I  also  lireed  utility  Pigeons,  Homers. 
Carneau.x.  and  Polish  Lunx. 

My  foundation  stock  In  all  three  breeds 
was  imported. 

Youngsters  and  guaranteed  mated  pairs 
for  sale. 

MARSHALL.  BL.ACK 

I'lilo  .\ltu,  Cal. 


BABY  CHICKS 

rniiii  lllekn'  .liilillce  lliitclirr\  Iiim  ••  no 
Nuperlor  In  (  nliriirniii.  Will  sell  in  nninll 
or  liirure  loin.  (  apaelt.i  i::,(HI<l.  \\ .  I.eK- 
liorilH,  K.  Koekx.  li.  I.  I<<>iIn,  II,  OrplnK'.o.m. 
.^end   for  |>rlc>e-llHf . 

W.  J.  IIICKS, 
K.  1£.   Iloi:    l.%4.   I'elnl  iiinn,  i'ti\. 

THOROUGHBRED  BUFF  LEGHORNS 

rrii\  en   «i  Inter   layerM;   lilMI   liellM  nelreli-ll 
Uy  lli»K'nii  N>Nteiii,  In  hrecillii^;;  yiirilM. 
('Iii<-k.s,  $10  per  100. 

KCKM  lor  hiiteliInK,  V'f  l»-r  VIOII;  ft  per 
Mettllivr. 

It.  M.  IIK.MPBI.. 
II.  K.  ■>..   \<>.   I.   I.iillir»|>,  (  III. 

ORPINGTONS 

\\  IirrK,  III  KK  nn<I  Ul,.\(  K 

Win  firsts  everywhere  shown.  Eggs  for 
hatching  ready  December  1st.  Young  or 
old  birds  for  sale. 

C.4I.IKUitM.4  OKI»I><iTO\  Y.VRDS, 
3311  llopkinM  St..  Krultvalr,  I'al. 
.\gents  for  W.  M.  Bell,  Orpington  Breeder, 
Kingwood,  England. 

to  get  a  Hne  batcli- 
i  n  g  business  at 
rock  -  bottom  fig- 
ure; orders  for 
30,000  chix  last 
year;  orders  in  now  for  next;  7.000  to 
8,000  capacity;  2.000  brooder;  best  loca- 
tion in  state;  plenty  of  feed;  can  lease 
ground  for  stock  if  desired.  Good  drain- 
age; tine  market.  Write.  Address 
J.   W.  «;i  VI.KK.   MiMleMto.  t  nl. 


YOUR  CHANCE 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

The  niuMi  popular  and  iineriil  l'o»  I  of 
toduy.  OdUth  IxMtked  In  uiltnuei-  ror 
H.4T<-HI\«;    Kims   un<l    STO«  K. 

MA<;MKI«E\T  COCKKKKI.S  nearly 
iilivayM  on  liund.  M.v  ulility  yurdH  uri- 
noted  for  fheir  t  iKoroux  nloek.  M} 
prUe  penM  eunNlMl  f>f  ei-lebrnteil  win- 
ners at  W  iMconiiln.  I  tali,  >stovkton,  I'l-lii- 
luiiin,  Sanin  Crux,  Oiikliinil,  ete.  t'lreu- 
lar  rorMurdrd  ou  npplleatlnn. 

CIIAS.   S.  WAKEKIELD, 
The  .Manor  F'arni, 
I'rtnlunin,  Ciillfornla. 
"The  Home  i>f  the  Rhode  Inland  Heilx." 


Incubator  Bargain 

IZwii  If  .vou  diiu'l  ««ut  one  for 
four  to  «l»  ninntliH,  .v»u  can  mux  e 
by  huyiuK  noH.  \  Mpeelnl  olTer 
titr  <'iiNh,  nnfl  to  iiiuke  room.  r>0  Kkk 
Kixe  only.  .Xend  for  t'ntaloK  nnd 
parlieulnrH.  IIIk  hurKnIu.  Strouic 
Kunrnntee. 

WEST  CO/\ST  SEED  HOUSE 

111.  115.  115  Wins  on  St.. 
LOS  ANGELES 

Send  for  I'rier  I.IhI  of  Iniporletl 
Duteh  Hulhx, 


FREE  BOOK 


ON 

APPLICATION 
TO 

COULSON 

Poultry  & 
Stock  Food  Co. 

Petaluma,  Cal. 


JUST  THIS 

Croley's  High  Protein  Meat  Scraji 
has  no  Huperior.  Tour  hens  need 
it — need  it  badly  to  produce  Rood 
results.  Why  not  try  it?  Every 
.•sack  guaranteed  pure  and  sweet. 

Remember  that  the  GKU.  H. 
tKOI.KV      rOMPAXV.      I.\r.,  San 

Francisco,  is  the  Quitllty  Houhp  for 

poultry  .supplies  on  the  Pacific 
•  •oa.xt. 

<i:;!l  lirunnau  St.,  Sun  KraneiMfo, 


i.ar(;e.st  im,.4>t  on  p.\t  ikic  co.\><  r.    w  e  h.w  e  the  ukst 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS 

wiiiTK  (>Ri*i\<;'ro>s. 

.^urpluM  MtiM'k  ot*  ItiinuerN  noI<I  4Mit.     Kkk^n  f4»r  liiitt-hliiK  <»ul.v. 

ROSE  MONT  POULTRY  PLANT,  P.  0.  Box  226,  Napa,  CaF. 
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[gy  City  Hatchery 

Orders  booked  for 
spriiiK  delivery  o  t 
baby  chlckn.  Onr 
HpeelaltleM  are  Rbode 
iMland  KedM  and  S.  C. 
White  i^eghoriui. 

W.  L.  SALES, 
722  3rd  St..  Petalnma. 


IRRIGATED  LANDS 


20  to  40  Here  traetM  in  cheapent  and  best 
irrigated  (llittriet  in  the  Went;  Hne  alfalfa, 
fruit  and  i  lne}  nrd  land,  $100  up  per  aere, 
%  eaMli,  balance  easy  terms. 

Good  improved  land  in  alfalfa  or  bear- 
ini;  trees  from  $200  to  i^300  per  aere;  easy 
t«*rnis. 

MODESTO  LAND  CO., 

MASONIC  TEMPLE, 

Modesto,  Cal. 


640  ACRES 

Alfalfa  or  Fruit  Land 

At  Elmira,  Cal. 

For  Sale  as  a  whole  or  in  sub- 
divisions to  suit.  Fine  soil,  plenty 
of  water.  For  prices  and  particu- 
lars, write  owners 

WM.  R.  and  F.  L.  HAY, 
Elmira,  Cal. 


Here  it  In  at  last. 

THE  SIMPLE  OIL  EXGIXE. 

Just  the  Engine  you  have  wantefi 
to  see. 

A  marvel  of  mechanical  simplicity. 

No  spark  plug,  batteries,  carbu- 
reter, gears  or  other  complicated 
parts  to  get  out  of  order. 

So  simple  you  or  your  boy  can 
take  it  apart,  reassemble  and  op- 
erate. 

Unequaled  guarantee  of  fuel  con- 
sumption, material  and  workman- 
ship. 

Not  the  cheapest  engine,  but  the 
cheapest  to  own  and  operate. 

Dealers,  Agents  and  Users,  send 
for  catalogue  and  prices. 

THE  SIMPLE  OIL  ENGINE  CO. 

LOS  ANGELES  SAN  FRANCISCO 

114  £.  8th  St.  412  Pacific  Bde. 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


Hnnd  for  Kalatn  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FBFKNO.  CALIFORNIA. 

FARMERS  EDUCATIONAL  AND 
CO-OPERATIVE  UNION  OF  AMERICA 

All  that  Its  name  implies.  An  up-to-date  farm- 
ers organization  extending  over  twentv-six 
Htates.  California  Ulvlson  now  well  established. 
Hend  for  particulars  State  Secretary.  Parmern 

I'nlon.  Rot  «S  tmpormi. 

Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  in  37  FIRST  STRBBT,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
D  A  DPD  Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
rnrcn.   siake,  UoFallACc,  Portland,  Ore 


some  trophies  will  be  given  winners  than 
perhaps  at  any  other  show  in  the  State 
this  season,  and  the  prospects  are  for 
$2000  birds  to  be  exhibited.  Remember 
the  dates,  November  7  to  11. 

The  following  v/eek,  from  November  16 
to  IS  inclusive  the  Stanislaus  Poultry 
Show  will  be  held  at  Modesto.  This  will 
be  the  first  effort  by  this  association,  and 
from  the  amount  of  enthusiasm  and  hard 
wov'k  being  done  by  the  members  the 
chances  are  for  a  good  exhibit.  Many 
valuable  cups  have  already  been  secured 
and  good  judges  engaged.  For  further 
information,  write  to  ,J.  W.  Guyler.  secre- 
tary, Modesto. 


HEN  FRUIT  AND  WHOLESOME 
FEEDING. 


Written  for  the  P.vcikic  Rtkai.  Pkk.s.s 
By  Hk.nky  W.  Krix  kehuki;. 

That  the  production  of  a  prime  quality 
of  hen  fruit  is  largely  the  result  of  whole- 
some feeding,  conditions  and  environ- 
ment answering  to  the  requirements  of 
pood  sanitation  and  cleanliness  has  long 
been  recognized  by  experienced  poultry 
breeders.  The  third  element  in  the  tri- 
umverate  that  stands  for  success  is,  of 
course,  good  stock  answering  to  stand- 
ard requirements.  In  verification  of  this, 
the  writer  was  much  interested  in  the 
following  incident  related  to  him  during 
the  session  of  the  American  Poultry  As- 
sociation by  so  good  an  authority  as  L. 
C.  Byce,  the  nestor  of  the  poultry  indus- 
ti-y  of  Petaluma: 

"I  never  tasted  finer  eggs,"  said  Mr. 
Byce,  "than  during  my  attendance  at  the 
late  Santa  Cruz  potiltry  show.  Indeed, 
so  ])ronounced  was  the  flavor  and  eating 
quality  that  I  determined  to  know  more 
about  them,  and  from  whose  yards  they 
were  secured.  So  I  went  to  my  landlord 
to  learn  where  he  purchased  his  hen 
fruit.  Having  gained  this  information, 
I  soon  found  my  man,  and  saw  just  what 
I  expected.  On  this  model  plant  cleanli 
ness  prevailed  everywhere.  Scratching 
facilities  were  a  pronounced  feattiie, 
which  is  often  an  essential  neglected  by 
breeders.  For  your  hen  must  work  to 
maintain  a  physical  condition  for  doing 
good  business  at  the  old  stand.  Houses 
were  in  fine  condition,  and  the  flock  of 
White  Leghorns — some  500  in  number- 
were  of  fine  quality  and  free  from  vermin 
and  disease.  The  feeding!  was  along 
pi-actical  lines,  showing  a  wholesome  and 
well-balanced  ration  based  on  available 
sujjplies  at  the  Santa  Cruz  markets. 
Here  again  cleanliness  was  the  distin 
guishing  feature — clean  grains,  clean  and 
pure  green  foods,  wholesome  animal 
food,  clear  cut  grit,  and  all  the  little  at- 
tentions that  stand  for  success.  So  pro- 
nounced was  this  that  the  owner  is  en- 
abled to  realize  a  comfortable  living  from 
his  fowl,  while  his  products  command  a 
premium  over  the  ruling  prices  in  the 
local  markets.  The  points  brought  out 
in  this  experience  are  that  poultry  cul- 
ture is  not  a  problem  in  the  abstract 
sciences,  but  a  matter  of  close  attention 
to  details — an  observation  of  the  rules 
of  cleanliness  from  within  as  well  as 
from  without.  You  cannot  build  a  silk 
purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear,  neither  is  it 
feasible  to  grow  fine  hen  fruit  and  good 
carcass  in  filfhy  quarters,  nor  by  feeding 
contaminated  and  cheap  feeding  stuffs. 
Simple,  isn't  it?  Yet  how  many  have 
failed  with  the  American  business  '  hen, 
b.>  failing  to  observe  basic  principles?" 

Horticullnral  Printing  and  Advertising 

THE  KRlICItCBKKG  ITBI.K  ITY  SKIt- 
VICE  niake.s  a  specialty  of  agricultural 
advertising  and  engraving.  Tlie  printing 
of  fruits  and  flowers  in  natural  colors 
by  the  tri-coloi-  process.  Designs  fur- 
nished. Catalogue-makinK  for  .  the  s(^^(i 
and  nursery  trade.  Engravings  and  photo- 
graphs of  fruits  and  plants.  Correspon- 
dence invited.  Address 

HENRY  W.  KKUCKEBERG, 
1'37  Franklin  St.,  L,o«  AnKcIoH,  Cal. 


Outfits  Like.  This  Made 
NlllloTis  For  Fannei's  Last^ar 

I  H  C  irrigation  outfits  mean  the  difference  between  a  partial  crop  and  a 
full  crop. 

Results  from  the  many  I  H  C  outfits  already  installed  prove  this. 

After  carefully  selecting  the  seed  and  tilling  the  ground  thoroughly,  vyhy 
leave  the  result  to  chance?  Why  not  know  that  your  crop  will  receive  the 
right  amount  of  water  at  the  right  time? 

Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  for  a  bumper  harvest  next  year.  Take  the 
first  step  by  securing  one  of  the  famous 

I  H  C  Gasoline  Engines 

It  makes  you  independent  of  local  rainfall  by  giving  you  your  own  water 
I  supply  system.  It  pumps  all  the  water  you  want,  just  when  y<jur  crops 
I  need  it,  from  streams,  lakes,  rivers,  or  wells — economically,  steadily,  and 
I  easily.  It  is  simple,  dependable,  strong,  and  durable. 
1^  I  H  C  Engines  also  do  all  other  kinds  of  farm  work,  and  there 
is  a  style  and  size  for  every  man's  needs. 
!■  ^        Vertical— 2,3,  25,  and  35-H.  P.;  horizon- 

tal—1  to  50-H.  P.;  semi-portable— 1  to  8 
H.  P.;  portable— 1  to  25  H.  P.;  traction -12 
to45-H.  P,;  sawing,  pumping,  spraying,  and 
grinding  outfits,  eft.  Built  to  operate  on  gas, 
gasoline,  kerosene,  distillate,  or  alcohol — air- 
cooled  or  water-cooled.    See  the  I  H  C  local 
dealer,  or,  write  nearest  branch  house  today 
for  our  new  special  irrigation  engine  cat- 
alogue and  all  information. 


IHC 

Service  Bureau 


The  Bureau  is  a 
clearing  house  for 
aijricultural  data. 
It  aims  to  learn 
the  best  ways  of 
doins;  things  on 
the  farm,  and  then 
distribute  the  in- 
formation. Your 
individual  experi- 
ence may  help 
others.  Send  your 
problems  to  the 
IHC  Service  Bu- 
reau. 


WESTERN  BRANCH  HOUSES:  Denver,  Colo.; 
Helena,  Mont.;  Portland,  Ore.;  Spokane,  Wash.; 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


k  Int 
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International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

Chicago  (Incorporated)  USA 


PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR  WOOD  PIPE  FOR 

WATER,  OIL,  WINE,  IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 

MIMNG  AND  CYANIDING.  MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  in.  to  24  In.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  lown. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.    New  Pipe  Catalogue  in  Preparation. 

OFFICESI 
318  Market  St.,  San  Fraaclaco,  Cal. 
Keaton  Statloa,  Portlaad,  Ore. 
404  E«altable  Baak  Bdg;.,  Loa  Aaseiea,  Cal. 


FACTORIES: 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL, 
PORTLAND,  ORE. 
I.OS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


BOXES  and  BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  BOXES  OUR  SPECIALTY. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

IVIERCAIMXILE  BOTC  CO. 

281  BERRY  STRBBT  (Near  Faorth)  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  I 


KOKOMO 


Furiii  and  I'oultrj' 
F<'n<'4'  and  (BUteN. 

liarlM'd  Wire. 

Staple*. 


FENCE 


Yard  aud  Oraiiienlal 
FeUee  and  Gaten, 

FenelnK  Tooln. 

Netting. 


PriecM  gladly  quoted.    Send  for  catalogue.      Mall   ordem  a  specialty. 

CALIFORNIA  ANCHOR  FENCE  CO.,  "iT^bclKl^irN^lS^^^ 


CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

Fifth  Edition,  Postpaid  S3  per  copy.  Second  Edition,  Postpaid  82  per  copy. 
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The  Home  Circle. 


Through  SufiFering. 


Gnl  never  would  send  you  the  darkness 

If  He  thought  you  could  bear  the  light: 
But  you  would  not  cling  to  his  guiding 
hand 

If  the  way  were  always  bright. 
And  you  would  not  care  to  walk  by  faith 
Could  you  always  walk  by  sight. 

'Tis  true,  He  has  many  an  anguish 
For  your  sorrowing  heart  to  bear, 

And  many  a  cruel  thorn-crown 
For  your  sorrowing  heart  to  wear. 

He  knows  how  few  would  reach  heaven 
If  i)ain  did  not  guide  them  there. 

S(.  He  sends  you  the  blinding  darkness. 
And  the  furnace  of  seven  fold  heat; 

Tis  the  only  way,  believe  me. 
To  keep  you  close  to  His  feet; 

For  'tis  always  so  easy  to  wander 
When  our  lives  ar^  glad  and  sweet. 

Then  nestle  your  hand  in  your  Father's, 

And  sing,  if  you  can,  as  you  go; 
Your  soiig  niay  cheer  some  one  behind 
you 

Whose  courage  is  sinking  low. 
And— well,  if  your  lips  do  quiver- 
God  will  love  you  the  better,  so. 

—Author  Uuknown. 


A  Case  of  Self-Defense. 


When  Winthroi)  received  Mrs.  Brisben's 
note  asking  him  to  dine  with  her  that 
evening,  he  promptly  and  most  ungal- 
lantly  broke  a  previous  engagement  for 
that  same  evening,  and  accepted  her  in- 
vitation. With  the  same  provocation  he 
would  have  broken  fifty  engagements,  had 
such  wholesale  wreckage  been  necessary; 
for  Mrs.  Brisben- well,  from  Winthrop's 
point  of  view  there  was  no  one  in  the 
universe  quite  like  Mrs.  Brisben,  even 
though  she  had,  on  two  separate  and  dis- 
tinct occasions,  flatly  refused  to  marry 
him.  Marry?"  she  had  said.  "Why,  I 
wouldn't  marry  the  best  man  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  I" 

That  was  three  years  ago.  and  so  far 
she  hadn't.  And  she  and  Winthrop  were 
4ill 'friends,  the  best  of  friends.  Win 
throp  found  these  two  small  half-crumbs 
df  comfort  much  better  than  no  comfort 
at  all,  and  took  such  meagre  goods  as  the 
gods  provided  him  with  an  outward  and 
i^ore  than  visible  gratitude,  and  an  in- 
Tiard  and  fairly  invisible  fear  that  even 
tjhese  m.ight  at  any  moment  be  withdrawn. 

She  was  going  away  soon  for  an  indefi- 
nite period,  Mrs.  grisben  wrote  Winthrop, 
and  before  going  she  wanted  his  advice 
on  a  most  important  subject — that  is,  im- 
portant to  her,  as  she  explained. 

He  wondered  vaguely,  and  with  the 
:iame  tinge  of  misgiving  that  he  always 
felt  -when  the  advice  summons  came,  what 
the  fad  was  now.  He  had  been  made 
tc  give  his  learned  counsel  about  so  many 
of  them,  and  there  was  always  the  chance 
— What  could  be  more  natural?  She  was 
young,  not  a  pauiier.  and  decidedly  attrac- 
tive. And  the  fad  might  strike  her  at 
any  time;  for  Mrs.  Brisben  was  subject 
to  fads,  the  most  adoring  of  her  friends 
admitted  that.  Tennis,  golf,  bridge,  mo- 
toring, each  in  its  turn  had  ruled  briefly, 
but  with  a:  sway  that  was  absolute  as 
long  as  it  lasted.  And  not  infrequently, 
in  the  dim  and  misty  background,  one 
could  discern  the  man  behind  the  fad — 
not  always — give  her  credit  for  that.  That 
was  just  it — you  never  could  tell  about 
Mrs.  Brisben.  She  was,  as  a  broker  friend 
once  said  of  her.  "subject  to  sudden  fluc- 
tuations. Fascinating  as  the  stock  mar- 
ket, and  as  uncertain." 

But  Winthrop  knew  how  it  would  all 
end  some  day.  And  then,  after  he  had 
kept  a  stiff  upper  lip  at  the  .vndding,  and 


had  almost  overdone  things  in  a  mad 
endeavor  to  do  the  gay  and  festive  act, 
he  supposed  he  would  take  a  long  trip 
"somewhere  east  of  Suez,"  and  when  he 
came  back,  three  or  four  years  later, 
they  would  invite  him  to  dinner  (Sunday 
dinner,  probably,  he  thought,  with  a  shud 
der).  and  he  would  be  Uncle  Ted  to  their 
children  for  the  rest  of  his  harmless 
friend-of-the-family  life. 

Still,  the  blow  hadn't  fallen  yet,  and 
Winthrop,  walking  along  the  avenue  to- 
ward the  big  apartment  house  where  Mrs. 
Brisben  lived  and  charmed,  squared  his 
shoulders,  held  his  chin  up,  and  decided 
that,  after  all.  perhaps  a  live  dog  was  bet- 
ter than  a  dead  lion,  and  that  the  gods 
might  have  been  more  cruel  than  they 
were. 

"I  was  half  afraid  when  1  sent  my  note 
this  afternoon  that  you  wouldn't  come," 
was  Mrs.  Brisben's  greeting,  as  Winthrop, 
still  a  bit  low  in  his  mind,  entered  her 
attractive  little  drawing-room. 

"Wouldn't  come!"  Winthrop  held  her 
outsretched  hand  just  a  trifle  longer  than 
was  absolutely  necessary.  "Why  on  earth 
wouldn't  I  come?"  He  planted  himself 
on  the  couch  beside  her,  and,  in  a  help- 
less masculine  endeavor  to  make  himself 
comfortable,  began  stuffing  cushion  after 
cushion  behind  his  back. 

"Why — it  was  such  a  late  invitation." 
Mrs.  Brisben  bit  her  lip,  and  those  fasci- 
nating dimples  of  hers  capered  about  dis- 
tractingly,  as,  with  a  deft  touch  here  and 
a  quick  tug  there,  she  adjusted  the  cush- 
ions so  that  their  comfort-giving  proper 
ties  would  be  appreciated. 

"Oh,"  laughed  Winthrop,  "you  don't 
suppose  1  mind  a  little  thing  like  that 
when  you  are  at  the  other  end  of  it?" 

"Pretty,  pretty.  Master  Ted!"  Mrs. 
Brisben  had  a  marked  aversion  to  Win- 
throp's Christian  name,  and  had  rechris- 
tened  him  years  ago.  "But  I  was  afraid 
my  popular  friend  might  have  some  other 
engagement." 

"Well,  cutting  the  'popular,'  I  did 
have." 

"Oh,  what  a  shame!"  Mrs.  Brisben  was 
all  remorse. 

"And  with  an  attractive  woman,  may 
it  please  your  highness." 

"Oh.  worst  of  all!    Why  did  you  come?" 

"Well,  didn't  you  say  that  you  were 
going  away  and  that  you  wanted  my  ad- 
vice about  something?" 

"Ye-es,  I  did  say  that."  Mrs.  Brisben 
admitted. 

"And  isn't  it  the  first  duty  of  your  sol- 
diers to  obey  orders,  madam?  Only,  for 
heaven's  sake,  don't  give  me  away!  At 
the  present  moment  I  am  supopsed  to  be 
ill  in  my  apartment  with  a  sudden  and 
severe  attack  of  tonsilitis." 

"I'm  shocked,  Ted,  positively  shocked," 
said  Mrs.  Brisben  severely. 

"But,  my  dear,  didn't  you  say  you  want- 
ed my  advice?"  said  Winthrop. 

"Yes,  and  I  do  want  your  advice;  but 
I've  always  maintained  that  you  were  the 
one  good  male  liar  of  my  acquaintance. 
Now  why  on  earth  did  you  make  it  ton- 
silitis here  in  June?  Appendicitis  would 
have  been  much  more — more  seasonable; 
in  fact,  that's  always  in  season — and  cer- 
tainly a  little  more  romantic,  for  there 
would  have  been  the  possibility  of  an 
oreration."  Mrs.  Brisben's  eyes  danced. 
"And  then  if  this  very  attractive  woman 
cared  anything  at  all  about  you,  she  would 
probably  fall  right  in  love  with  you  just 
out  of  pity.  It  hits  some  women  that  way. 
You  are  such  an  Infant,  Ted.  In  some  mat- 
ters! And  I  do  want  to  do  all  I  can 
for  you." 

.  "You  can't  imagine  how  I  appreciate 
your  kindness,"  Winthrop  bowed  elabo- 
rately. 

"It's  In  return  for  the  advice  which  I 
am  about  to  receive,"  said  Mrs.  Brisben 
blandly. 

"Well,  out  with  it!  What's  the  advice 
wanted  about?" 


"I'll  tell  you  when  we  get  to  the  salad 
course." 

Winthrop  jumped  up  and  lighted  a  cig- 
arette without  so  much  as  a  thought  of 
"by  your  leave."  Perhaps  the  thing  he  had 
dreaded  for  years  was  about  to  happen 
after  all.  Disagreeable  things  usually 
did,  if  one  really  gave  them  time,  he  re- 
flected, morosely.  Why  else  should  she 
keep  him  in  suspense?  And  even  go  to 
the  insulting  length  of  dining  him  into 
good  nature  so  that  he  would  take  his 
final  conge  like  a  nice,  well-behaved  little 
lap  dog?  The  thing  was  not  to  be  tole- 
rated! 

"Come,  come,  don't  be  unkind,  Kitty! 
Tell  me  now!"  Winthrop  pleaded,  be- 
tween swift  puffs. 

"When  we  get  to  the  salad  course.  By 
the  by,  it's  to  be  your  favorite — French 
chestnut." 

Winthrop  all  but  groaned.  This  con- 
cession to  the  inner  man  just  about 
clinched  matters.  There  was  almost  no 
room  for  doubt  now.  "Whom  the  gods 
would  destroy  they  first  fill  full  of  favor- 
ite salad,"  he  muttered,  wratefully. 

"What's  that?"  Mrs.  Brisben  perked 
her  head  on  one  side  for  all  the  world 
like  an  inquisitive  canary. 

"I  said  that  my  physician  had  forbid- 
den me  to  eat  salad."  said  Winthrop, 
without  a  blush. 

"On  account  of  the  tonsilitis  which  you 
haven't,  or  that  appendicitis  which  you 
ought  to  have?" 

Winthrop  gave  his  cigarette  a  vicious 
fling  into  the  empty  grate. 

"Why,  don't  you  say  it?"  inquired  Mrs. 
Brisben,  with  a  sweetness  too  sweet  to 
be  wholesome. 

"Say  what?"  he  growled. 

"Why,  what  the  old  farmer  said.  'These 
v/omen  is  hell!'  "  She  burst  into  a  laugh 
so  contagiously  merry  that  Winthrop 
found  himself  grinning  from  ear  to  ear, 
despite  a  sturdy  effort  to  the  contrary. 

"There!"  with  a  satisfied  sigh.  "Now 
you  look  better.  Really,  you  are  not  such 
a  l)ad-looking  chap  when  you  smile  and 
look  pleasant.  But  when  you  are  cross — " 
The  rising  inflection  spoke  volumes. 

"Well,  then,  here's  a  bargain!"  Win- 
throp sat  down  beside  Mrs.  Brisben  again. 
"I'll  promise  to  smile  for  ten  minutes  at 
a  stretch  if  you'll  tell  me  what  you  want 
my  advice  about?" 

"Did  you  ever  know  such  impatience?" 
She  addressed  the  piano,  apparently.  "At 
the  salad  course,"  she  said,  impressively. 

"For  ten  minutes  at  a  stretch,  mind 
you — a  great  treat." 

"I  wonder  if  you  will?"  she  said,  curi- 
ously.   Her  face  grew  suddenly  serious. 

The  tone  and  the  look  sent  a  shiver 
down  Winthrop's  spine,  but  he  answered 
with  a  brave  show  of  gaiety.  "Of  course 
I  will!  Don't  I  always  smile  at  your 
fads?" 

"My  what?"  Mrs.  Brisben  sat  up  indig- 
nantly. 
"Your  fads." 
"Insulting!" 

"Oh,  come  now.  Kit,  play  fair!  You 
know  you  have  them.  Why,  you  are  the 
most  fickle  woman  in  the  world!" 

"This  from  you — you  of  all  the  people 
on  the  face  of  the  earth!"  Mrs.  Brisben, 
unlike  most  of  her  sex,  was  never  quite 
so  pretty  as  when  she  was  a  bit  angry. 
"Have  you  forgotten,  George  Winthrop, 
that  four  years  ago,  in  six  short  months, 
I.  at  your  request,  wrote  letters  to  three 
different  girls,  congratulating  them  upon 
their  engagement  to  you?  Fickle!"  Mrs. 
Brisben  bridled. 

"Oh,"  Winthrop  was  unashamed,  "that 
was  before — " 

"Before  what?"  she  snapped. 

"Before  I  really  knew  you." 

"Oh,  fiddlesticks!"  Mrs.  Brisben  screwed 
up  her  small  nose  disdainfully.  "But," 
honestly,"  she  went  on,  "fickle  doesn't 
apply  to  me  in  any  sense  of  the  term.  I 
despise  being  called  fickle.    I  believe  in 
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ITTLEI  FOR  FALL  AID  WIRTEI 
OLolM  oi  UwB,  llntfwl*.  \lmm  or 
utirAi,  Ullorvd  aaj 
fancy  itylM.  As  mtMm- 
pU  of  tb«  wtMaf  worn* 
6mim\  vataM  off«r*d  la 

We    guaraatee  to 
please  you.    If  you  are 
not  perfectly  satisfied. 
i\f^       ^^llfi^/S^*^      just  return  the  waist. 
M  f^^^X  "^'^  promptly  re- 

V  fund  your  money.  ff# 

••■«»•  all  tlia  rlik. 
$md         <ln  all*.  aUta  aatarlal.  and  if  ardaroJ  hj 
■ad,  aDow  10«  to  oorar  poata^. 

YOU  OUGHT  TO  HAVE  Z^^rJ^  "o. 

3  It  is  a  most  remarkable  money-saving  book. 
FuU  of  the  latest  styles;  illustrates  and  describes  all 
that  is  best  in  ladies'  suits,  underwear,  hosiery,  shoes, 
millinery,  hair  goods,  men's  furnishing  goods  etc.  Also 
jewelry,  toys,  sewing  machines,  stoves,  furniture  and 
other  household  necessities.  Our  catalog  is  the  mea- 
unger  of  low  prices — heralding  what  goods  are  act- 
ually worth. 

It  la  fraa  for  tfca  aaLlag.    Wa  pay  poitatfo. 

HALE  BROS.i  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  GaL 
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Have  You  Seen 

Beaver  Board 

Paneled  Walls  and 
Ceilings? 

THEY  far  surpass  lath, 
plaster  and  wrall-paper 
in  beauty,  durability,  ease  of 
application,  and  economy. 

They  deaden  sound,  re- 
sist heat  and  cold,  retard 
fire,  resist  shocks  or  strains, 
do  not  crack,  chip  or  deter- 
iorate with  age. 

BEAVER  BOARD 

can  be  used  in  new  or  re- 
modeled buildings  of  evervW 
type. 

We  carry  full 
stock  and  can  fur-  ila£.^it^:ti£^ 
nith  sizes  as  or-  DEAVER 
dered,   w  ith  full  ^ARD 
information  about 
use,    application,  |>uvr 
etc. 

APPLY  TO 


THE  LILLY-THURSTON  COMPANY 

82-2nd  St.,  San  Hran.  Isco 

Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

of  San  KranolMco, 
■J  MoDlKOiiirry  SIreff, 
\orthfaiit  Corner  Market  Street. 
Capital   Paid   Up        -        -  «e,00O,OO0.l>0 
Surplus  and  Undivided  ProfltM  ^.I.OOO.UOO.OO 


Total      -        -        -        -  «ll,000,OOO.IMt 
OFFICBRSi 

Isaias  W.  Hellman  President 
I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr.  Vice  President 
F.  L.  Lipman  Vice  President 

James  K.  Wilson  Vice  President 
Frank  B.  King  Cashier 
W.  McGavin  Assistant  Castiler 
E.  L.  Jacobs  Assistant  Casliier 

C.  L.  Davis  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  D.  Oliver  Assistant  Cashier  • 

A.  B.  Price  Assistant  Cashier 

Special  Attention  to  Out  of  Tonn  Accounts. 
SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS. 


MmmW     ^'^t  ^  CHE.AP.  bm  a  VALUABLE 

WW  ■  Bo'iA  w  lii  plcturt'S  of  all  animal.s. 
WHbBhm  their  tracks  and  signs,  game  laws 
and  valuable  Informailon  FREE.  Don't  ro  through 

another  season  without  it.  u  It  wil)  mean  dollar*  to  you. 
Our  "  BEriT"  BAITS,  rocommondod  hy  th«  L'.  S.  Forestry 
Service,  will  Increase  your  catch.     We  are  the  onsuuitors 
of  aendins  circulara  to  TraoDere  direct. 

WEa  BROS.  &  CO.,    Box  n   Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 


The  Square  Deal  Housb. 
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FARM^OOKS. 

The  following  list  of  farm  books  are 
kept  In  stock  and  will  be  mailed  on  re- 
ceipt of  prices  quoted: 

The  Book  of  Alfalfa,  by  Coburn  $2.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  Henry   2.25 

Farm  Development,  Hays    2.00 

Soiling  Crops  and  the  .Silo.  Shaw   1..S0 

Swine  Husbandry.   Coburn   1.50 

Studies  In  Horse  Breeding.  Carlson..  2.00 

Greenhouse  Management,  Taft   l.S>0 

Mushroom  Culture.  Falconer   1.00 

The  Study  of  Corn.  Shoesmith  50 

Plant  Life  on  the  Farm,  Masters   1.00 

The  Hop,   Myrick   1-SO 

The  Book  of  Wheat,  Dodllnger   1  50 

Meadows  and  Pastures,  Wing   1--50 

Trees  of  California,  Jepson   2.50 

Asparagus  Culture,   Hexamer  50 

New  Onion  Culture.  Grelner  50 

American  Cattle  Doctor.  Dadd   1.00 

Home  Pork  Making,  Fulton  50 

Send  remittances  to 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 
420  Market  St.,  San  Frandsco. 
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squeezing  the  orange  dry,  that's  all.  Fic- 
kle people  don't  half  squeeze,  and  they 
throw  their  oranges  away — oh,  so  full  of 
juice!  Now.  mine  are  mere  shells  when 
I  get  through!" 

"Beautiful  thought!" 

"Yes,  isn't  It?"  missing  the  sarcasm 
nicely.  "I'm  so  glad  you  agree  with  me. 
Now,  I  go  into  everything  with  my  whole 
heart  and  soul,  and  stay  in  just  so  long 
as  it  interests  me.  I  can't  help  if  things 
are  so  intrinsically  stupid  that  they  pall 
after  a  time.  That's  not  being  fickle. 
Didn't  I  play  pretty  good  golf?" 

A  quizzical  expression  came  into  Win- 
throp's  eyes  as  he  nodded  in  assent.  He 
and  golf  had  been  co-fads.  But  that  was 
back  almost  when  Adam  was  a  boy — as 
much  as  three  years  ago,  anyway. 

"Wasn't  my  bridge  a  little  above  the 
average?"  she  persisted. 

"Yes,"  Winthrop's  tone  was  distinctly 
patronizing,  "except  when  you  would  per- 
sist in  making  it  'no  trumps'  on  noth- 
ing." 

"Well,  I  got  through  ■aiith  it  in  eight 
cases  out  of  ten,  which  is  inore  than  you 
did  with  all  your  science." 

Winthrop  was  forced  to  admit  the  truth 
of  the  statement.  Mrs.  Brisben's  luck  at 
bridge  had  been  at  once  maddening  and 
phenomenal. 

"I  remember  one  time,"  she  pursued, 
triumphantly,  "you  made  it  'no  trumps' 
after  long  and  serious  calculation" — she 
drew  down  the  corners  of  her  mouth  sol- 
emnly— "and  when  the  hand  was  over 
there  was  hardly  enough  left  of  you  to 
make  a  respectable  ragout."  She  rubbed 
her  hands  gleefully  at  the  recollection. 
"Fickle!  You  are  as  bad  as  the  peoi)le 
Tv'ho  call  things  immoral  just  because  they 
are  too  stupid  to  understand  them.  Hon- 
estly, now,  didn't  I  run  that  little  car 
of  jnine  fairly  well?" 
■  "Yes;  but  everything  is  always  in  the 
past  tense  with  you,"  Winthrop  com- 
plained.    "Don't  you  see?" 

"That's  only  to  make  room  for  the  bet- 
ter present,  silly!  Now,  that's  not  fickle- 
ness; that's  plain,  pure  philosophy.  Two 
bodies  can't  occupy  the  same  place  at  the 
kame  time.  1  learned  that  at  school.  Per- 
haps, if  1  expected  to  pass  through  this 
vale  of  tears  fifteen  or  twenty  times  in- 
stead of  a  poor,  pitiful,  little  once,  I  might 
try  to  make  one  orange  last  a  longer 
time.    But  as  it  is,  life  is  too  short." 

"Life  is  short,"  said  Winthrop,  oracu- 
larly, "and  being  short —  Come,  Kit,  why 
not  tell  me  right  off  what  the  advice 
summons  meant?" 

I  "When  we  get  to  the  salad — "  Mrs. 
Erisben  stopped  short  in  the  middle  of 
the  word.  Perhaps  it  was  her  very  con- 
tradictoriness  that  impelled  her.  Perhaps 
there  was  something  in  Winthrop's  face 
at  that  moment  that  aroused  all  her  pity: 
for,  the  color  rushing  to  her  face,  she 
said,  swiftly,  "Oh,  there's  no  use  of  mak- 
ing so  much  fuss  and  mystery  about  it, 
Ted.  I'm  thinking  of  getting  married, 
that's  all."  The  words  came  out  with  a 
clear,  sharp  finality. 

Winthrop  got  up  abruptly,  walked  over 
to  the  manteli)iece,  and  stood,  staring  in- 
to the  emi)ty  grate.  The  blow  had  fallen 
at  last.  For  Winthrop,  the  bottom  had 
dropped  out  of  the  universe. 

"Well,  Ted?"  The  silence  was  grow- 
ing oppressive  to  Mrs.  Brisben. 

"When?"  asked  Winthrop,  briefly,  wheel- 
ing around  and  facing  her. 

"Before  so  very  long." 

"Who  is  the  man?" 

"I'd  rather  not  tell  you  just  yet,  Ted. 
You  see,  there  are  several  things  to  be 
settled  yet.  And  it's  not  about  the  man 
that  I  want  your  advice.  No  one  could 
give  me  any  advice  about  him  now."  She 
drew  herself  up  proudly.  "But  I  want  to 
ask  you  if  you  honestly  think  I  would  be 
happy  married.  You  know  me  better  than 
almost  any  one  else  does.  I  have  had  my 
own  way  for  so  long.    I  was  so  young 


when  Mr.  Brisben  died! — eight  years  ago 
— and  I  was  just  twenty  and  had  been 
married  only  three  months!  Why,  really, 
Ted,  it's  almost  as  though  I  had  never 
been  married  at  all.  I  know  I'd  hate  to 
have  anyone  interfere  with  me;  to  tell 
me  to  do  this,  and  not  to  do  that;  to  in- 
sist upon  my  getting  up  and  eating  break- 
fast with  him,  no  matter  if  I  was  fairly 
dead  to  the  world  with  sleep.  I  have  a 
lot  of  quips  and  cranks,  I  admit — al- 
though I  am  not  fickle,"  she  added,  se- 
verely. "I  am  putting  the  case  to  you 
fairly — I  am  very  selfish." 

At  any  other  time  Winthrop  would  have 
protested  against  this  violently.  Now  the 
blow  had  reduced  him  to  a  state  so  apa- 
thetic that  he  let  it  pass  unnoticed. 

"Very,  very  selfish,"  she  repeated.  She 
paused  a  moment.  "Now,  Ted,  honestly, 
what  would  you  advise  me  to  do?" 

"Are  you  sure  that  you  really  care  for 
him?"  he  asked,  huskily. 

"Yes,  I'm  sure  that  I  really  care,"  she 
lialf  whispered. 

Winthrop  caught  his  breath  sharply. 
The  mean  temptation  was  strong  upon 
him  to  agree  with  her  in  her  self-arraign- 
ment, to  point  out  to  her  (and  he  felt  that 
what  he  said  would  carry  weight)  that  by 
the  very  contradictoriness  of  her  nature, 
she  would  be  eminently  happier  in  her 
present  state.  In  short,  by  hook  or  by 
crook,  to  oppose  the  marriage  with  all  the 
strength  and  bitterness  there  was  in  him. 
Then  he  looked  at  her — at  the  face  more 
lovely  than  ever  with  its  added  expression 
of  tenderness;  at  the  eyes,  with  that  star- 
like radiance  which  told  too  well  the 
tiuth  of  her  half-whispered  confession, 
and  his  real  self  conquered. 

"If  you  really  care,  Kitty — "  He  hesi- 
tated. It  is  a  diflScult  thing  to  read  one's 
own  death  warrant,  no  matter  how  Spar- 
tan his  courage  may  be.  "If  you  really 
care — there's  only  one  thing —  Oh,  Kitty, 
don't  make  me  say  it!  You  have  no  right 
to.  Don't  you  know  what  it  means  to 
me?  Don't  you  know  that  for  years  I've 
been  hoping  against  hope?'"  His  voice 
trembled  pitifully.  "Ever  since  that  day 
when  you  told  me  you  wouldn't  marry  the 
best  man  on  the  face  of  the  earth — " 

"But,  Ted,  I  am  not  going  to,"  she  in- 
terrupted gently.  "You  are  not  the  best 
man  on  the  face  of  the  earth." 

"What  do  you  mean,  Kitty?"  he  cried, 
aloud. 

"Don't  you  know  what  I  mean?"  She 
gave  a  low,  happy,  little  laugh. 

Winthrop  stood  staring  at  her,  dazed, 
bewildered. 

"I  mean" — she  went  toward  him  with 
outstretched  arms — "that  you  are  just  Ted 
and  that's  best  enough  for  me;  but,  oh, 
you're  slow!" 

Then  Winthrop  understood. 

"Dinner  is  served,  Mrs.  Brisben,"  said 
Marie,  softly;  but  the  group  at  the  other 
end  of  the  room  heard  never  a  word  of 
the  mundane  announcement. 

Five  minutes  later  Mrs.  Brisben  said, 
"Now,  Ted,  I  want  you  to  call  up  Amy 
Nelson  for  me  and  tell  her  the  news." 

"Who?" 

"Amy  Nelson.  I  want  her  to  be  the 
very  first  person  of  all  to  hear  it." 

"But  I  thought  you  didn't  like  her?" 

"Not  like  her?  Why,  she  once  did  me 
the  greatest  kindness  one  woman  could 
do  another." 

"Why  don't  you  tell  her  yourself, 
then?" 

"Because  I  want  you  to.  Oh,  dear,  are 
we  going  to  celebrate  by  having  a  dis- 
agreement?" Mrs.  Brisben  looked  ready 
to  cry. 

"Well,  you  see,  Kitty,  to  be  perfectly 
candid,  Amy  is  the  girl  I  had  the  engage- 
ment with  for  this  evening." 

"Oh,  never  mind  a  little  thing  like 
that.  I'll  trust  you  to  spin  a  proper 
yarn." 

Winthrop  went  out  into  the  hall  to  the 
telephone.     And   in  a  minute,  to  Mrs. 


Brisben,  listening  eagerly  in  the  little 
drawing  room,  came  the  following:  "Hel- 
lo! Is  this  Miss  Nelson?  Oh,  how  are 
you.  Amy?  Yes,  a  little  better,  thank 
you;  just  able  to  crawl  to  the  telephone. 
I'm  mighty  sorry  about  tonight.  I  have 
a  little  piece  of  news  for  you.  I  should 
have  told  you  tonight  in  person  but  for 
my  sudden  attack  of  appen" — (here  Mrs. 
Brisben  almost  had  a  spasm) — -"I  mean 
tonsilitis.  My  engagement  to  Mrs.  Bris- 
ben is  announced — yes,  Kitty  Brisben." 

In  the  drawing  room  Mrs.  Brisben  was 
capering  about  like  a  skirt  dancer  gone 
mad.  "Butchered  to  make  a  Roman  holi- 
day!" she  chortled.  "Tied  to  my  very 
chariot  wheels!  Cat!" 

"Thank  you  very  much,"  the  voice  at 
the  telephone  went  on.  "I'm  sure  we 
shall  be.  That's  very  kind  of  you. 
Good-by."  Winthrop  hung  up  the  receiver 
with  just  the  least  suspicion  of  a  bang. 

"What  did  she  say?"  asked  Mrs.  Bris 
ben,  dimply  adorably. 

"Hoped  I'd  be  happy." 

"With  that  doubtful  rising  inflection?" 

"Precisely." 

"Lovely!"  chuckled  Mrs.  Brisben. 

"Wasn't  really  over-cordial.  But  don't 
let's  waste  time  talking  about  her,  when 
there's  some  one  else  I've  wanted  a  thou- 
sand years  to  talk  about." 

"Oh,  but  we  must,  just  for  a  minute — 
it's  too  good  to  keep.    I've  got  to  'fess. 


Amy  was  here  this  afternoon  and  sat  ami 
raved  and  blew  and  bragged  about  you, 
until  I  all  but  passed  away.  Her  engage- 
ment with  you  for  this  evening  was  the 
final  straw." 

"Then  you  knew?" 

"Of  course  I  knew." 

Winthrop  threw  back  his  head  and 
laughed. 

"And  she  had  no  more  than  left  the 
house  than  I  made  up  my  mind  that- 
well,  that  I  simply  couldn't  be — be  bored 
by  the  ravings  of  any  more  women." 

"A  case  of  self-defense."  Winthrop 
folded  her  in  his  arms  as  he  spoke. 

"Pure  self-defense,"  she  smiled  up  at 
him  happly.  "And — and  then  I  invited 
you  to  dinner  " 

"And  I  came  " 

"If  you   hadn't  "    Mrs.  Brisbane's 

eyes  flashed. 
"But  I  did." 

"And  I,  finding  the  coast  apparently 
clear,  did  the  rest.  You  never  helped  me 
a  bit!  I'm  just  another  monument  to  the 
theory  of  Pursuer  and  Pursued!  But; 
never  mind.  I'm  so — so  fickle,  that  I 
could  almost  hug — Amy  Nelson!" 

Then,  for  the  third  time,  Marie,  driven 
unwillingly  to  it  (for  she  had  a  lover  of 
her  own  and  could  sympathize)  by  an 
irate  cook,  announced  dinner. 

"Come,  Ted,  we'll  soon  be  at  the  salad 
course!" — Household  Journal. 


Finest  on  Wheels 

Sunset  Limited 


Excess  fare  Train  de  Luxe  between  San  Francisco 
and  New  Orleans  twice  a  week. 

Firsf  departure  from  San  Francisco 
December  51h 

Electric  lighted — Steel  car  train  —  Barber  shop 
Shower  bath  —  Stenographer — Ladies'  maid 
Manicure —  Hairdresser. 

WATCH  FOR  LATER  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

TICKET  OFFICES 

FLOOD  BUILDING         PALACE  HOTEL 
THIRD  AND  TOWNSEND  STREETS  DEPOT  MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

i3th  STREET  AND  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND 
600  SOUTH  SPRING  STREET,  LOS  ANGELES 


Alainedd  Ruo  Works  S  Carpet  Cleaning  Co. 

Rugs  Made  From  Old  Carpets  a  Specialty 

First  class  rag  carpets  and  rag  rugs  woven. 

We  pay  freight  one  way  on  all  orders. 

The  largest  and  best  equipped  factory  In  the  Statp 

J.  A.  OSTERDOCK,  Prop.,  2006  Everett  St.,  Alameda,  Cal 


REDWOOD  TANKS 


1  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  If  I  had  agents  to 
sell  my  product  It  would  mean  that  I  must  add  to  my 
price  as  much  as  the  Agents'  commission  would  be.  My  lumber  Is  brought 
direct  from  the  forest.  Latest  Improved  machinery.  Up-to-date  methods. 
Redwood  Tanks,  Picking  Boxes,  Peach  Boxes,  Drying  Trays,  Egg  Cases.  A 
tank  6  ft.  diameter,  2y,  ft.  deep,  $7.60.  A  tank  6  ft.  diameter,  2}^  ft.  deep,  ((10.60. 
Large  stock  of  tanks  of  various  sizes  In  stock.  Anything  made  to  order  on 
short  notice.  Spraying  tanks.  Grape  Stakes. 

K.  F.  WILSON.  447  W.  Main  St..  Stockton.  Cal. 
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Millions  of  Dollars  Due  California 
for  Government  Irrigation. 


Written  for  the  PACitic  Rural  Press 
By  A.  R.  Kaxaga. 

Though  our  reclamation  law  was  passed 
eight  years  ago,  and  our  Government  is 
wisely  spending  $119,555,000  in  reclaim- 
ing arid  lands  by  means  of  irrigation,  yet 
our  State,  which  has  more  arid  and  semi- 
arid  land  than  any  State  in  the  Union, 
has.  up  to  the  present  time,  received 
practically  nothing  from  this  national 
fund.    Let  us  see  how  the  other  States 


have  fared: 

Arizona  has  received   $  13,640,000 

Colorado   9,865,000 

Idaho    19,719,000 

Nebraska-Wyoming    19,280.000 

Montana    15,695,000 

Nevada    6,380,000 

New  Mexico    10.2.50,000 

North  Dakota    880,000 

Oregon    6,060,000 

South  Dakota    3.000,000 

riah   2.063.000 

Washington    11.558.000 

W.voming    6,750,000 


California's  sum  total  in  one  project  up 
to  this  hour  is  only  $620,000.  and  the 
combined  so-called  Oregon-California  and 
Arizona-California  projects  will  complete 
every  ditch  on  the  California  side  for  less 
than  $250,00(1,  and  the  latter  sum  will  not 
be  spent  for  years  in  my  estimation — 
making  less  than  one  million  for  Call 
fornia. 

New  Mexico  has  one  single  enterprise 
that  will  cost  $9,000,000,  known  as  the 
Elephant  Butte,  or  New  Mexico-Texas 
project. 

We  have  more  semi-arid  land  than  Mon- 
tana, and  I  have  been  over  that  State 
from  end  to  end,  and  yet  they  are  in  the 
front  with  $15,695,000  and  our  needs  are 
the  equal  of  that  State,  and  we  have  the 
semi-arid  land  and  the  water  just  as  they 
have,  but  those  Montana  men  went  after 
those  millions  while  our  peoi)le  reposed 
in  a  somnolent  sleep. 

The  land  commissioners  of  Idaho  in 
their  last  report  say  that  49  private  irri- 
gation companies  are  operating  in  that 
commonwealth.  If  that  is  true,  a  very 
laige  part  of  their  land  is  taken  up,  and 
California  has  five  times  as  much  avail- 
able land  for  irrigation  as  Idaho,  and  yet 
the  latter  gets  $19,719,000  to  our  $620,000. 

I  have  attended  the  last  twelve  sessions 
of  our  National  Irrigation  Congress,  and 
when  I  contrasted  the  large  attendance 
and  vital  interest  of  other  States  with 
the  apathy  of  California,  as  shown  in  her 
half  dozen  delegates,  I  was  discouraged 
beyond  words  to  express  it.  Other  States 
have  been  in  this  reclamation  sack  with 
both  hands  and  feet  in  their  wild  scram- 
ble for  money.  You  must  remember  that 
this  money  comes  from  the  sale  of  public 
land,  and  our  State  has  brought  in  fifteen 
times  as  much  in  this  way  as  Arizona  and 
some  other  States,  and  we  have  seven 
times  as  much  arid  land  here  as  they  have 
in  the  last-named  territory,  yet  they  have 
secured  $13,640,000  and  our  State  $620,000. 
You  ask.  What  are  we  going  to  do  about 
it?  I  answer,  Get  to  work.  Lay  these 
facts  before  your  Senator  or  your  Con- 
gressman and  send  some  delegates  from 
your  county  to  Chicago,  and  attend  our 
next  National  Irrigation  Congress  and 
show  your  interest  in  vigorous  and  agres- 
sive  action  that  one  or  two  of  the  next 
projects  taken  up  shall  be  in  this  State. 
Our  State  has  today  more  than  1.500.000 
acres  of  semi-arid  land  needing  water. 
Yet  this  fund  is  being  diverted  to  all 
other  States  but  ours.  We  have  only  one 
man  in  our  National  Irrigation  Congress 
on  the  firing  line  I  refer  to  Col.  .John 
Fairweather  of  Keedley.  Fresno  county.  He 
has  attended  every  session  for  the  last 


fourteen  years.  How  did  it  come  that 
we  actually  got  the  little  sum  of  $620,000 
for  the  Orland  project?  Well,  we  owe 
that  enterprise  to  the  work  of  one  man. 
Frank  Freeman,  a  lawyer  up  at  Willows. 
He  worked  in  season  and  out  of  season 
for  three  years.  Then  he  packed  his  grip 
and  went  to  Washington,  and  through  the 
labors  of  Congressman  McKinlay  secured 
the  above  sum.  Another  worker  is  F.  G. 
Vivian,  owner  of  the  King  City  "Rustler." 
He  has  worked  like  a  beaver  for  five  years 
past  to  get  Uncle  Sam  to  irrigate  the  Sa- 
linas valley,  and  he  will  yet  have  success, 
for  such  labors  never  go  unrewarded. 
You  ask.  Who  is  to  blame?  I  will  answer 
b.\  saying.  We  cannot  blame  the  Reclama 
tion  Service,  for  these  men,  from  Fred 
Newell  down,  are  a  grand  body  of  men, 
and  simply  go  ahead  and  do  what  they 
are  commanded  to  do. 

No  blame  dan  be  attached  to  our  Sen 
ators  or  Congressmen.  They  did  their 
work.  They  got  the  reclamation  law 
passed,  and  it  was  then,  and  is  now.  up 
to  the  people  to  make  their  demand  for 
Government  aid.  Now,  1  have  seen  near- 
ly every  irrigation  project  of  any  size 
west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  both  Govern- 
ment and  private,  during  ten  years  past, 
and  between  1899  and  1907  I  owned  the 
widest  circulated  irrigation  journal  in  the 
world,  and  my  duties  made  it  imperative 
that  I  keep  well  informed  on  the  subjcet, 
and  what  I  say  is  based  on  a  physical 
examination  of  the  projects  in  the  West. 
Now,  as  for  the  Oregon-California — or 
better  known  as  the  Klamath  project; 
They  have  in  Oregon  300,000  acres,  and 
about  10,000  acres  in  California,  and  noth- 
ing will  be  done  to  reclaim  our  land 
across  the  line  for  years  to  come.  This 
$4,860,000  spent  by  the  Government  was. 
and  is,  for  Oregon  and  not  for  us. 

Take  the  so-called  Arizona-California 
project  at  Yuma.  Five  million  dollars 
is  being  spent  there,  and  it  irrigates 
110,000  acres  in  Arizon  and  only  a  small 
tract  over  in  California,  for  only  a  small 
part  is  carried  over  on  the  California 
side,  where  most  of  the  lands  are  includ- 
ed in  the  Indian  Reservation,  and  not 
$100,000  will  ever  be  spent  on  the  lands 
on  our  side  of  the  line.  These  last  two 
projects  have  been  paraded  before  our 
people  as  California  enterprises,  or  joint 
ones,  with  States  named,  and  I  protest 
against  their  being  held  up  as  California 
projects  in  any  respect.  They  are  Oregon 
and  Arizona  enterprises  pure  and  simple. 

Our  Government  has  now  before  it  proj- 
ects in  course  of  building  that  are  to  cost 
when  completed  $119,555,000,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  $.50,000,000  will  be  spent 
by  the  Reclamation  Service  in  the  next 
five  years,  and  unless  we  do  something 
we  will  not  get  a  dollar  of  it. 

Now  let  us  get  something  done  for  Cali- 
fornia, and  do  it  right  away.  Let  us 
commence  on  the  Salinas  valley,  for  here 
is  the  largest  tract  of  semi-arid  land  in 
one  body  in  our  State.  They  have  400.000 
acres  of  land  between  Salinas  and  Brad- 
ley. This  land  has  today  a  nominal  value 
of  about  $25  per  acre,  and  with  irrigation 
it  will  be  worth  six  to  ten  times  that  sum. 
They  have  water,  and  the  project  is  feas- 
ible, and  the  land  is  available. 

I  am  not  boosting  Monterey  county,  for 
not  a  man  down  there  knows  that  I  am 
writing  this  letter — one  that  I  am  sending 
out  all  over  the  State  to  the  press  to  see 
if  we  can't  get  the  people  avi-,^ened — and 
I  am  doing  this  at  my  own  expense,  for 
no  one  is  contributing  a  dollar  to  this 
work. 

What  has  probably  misled  the  people 
was  the  belief  that  the  so-called  Oregon- 
California  and  Arizona-California  enter- 
prises were  joint  California  projects  and 


that  as  much  money  was  spent  for  our 
own  State  as  for  the  States  of  Oregon 
and  Arizona;  but  in  fact  we  got  practic- 
ally nothing  from  either,  and  I  protest 
against  these  projects  being  jiaraded  be- 
fore the  people  as  California  enterprises, 
for  they  are  not.  I  have  been  all  over 
southern  California,  and  they  have  a  half 


million  acres  down  there  too  costly  for 
private  enterprise,  but  capable  of  irriga 
tion  by  means  of  storage  reservoirs  which 
our  Government  can  build.  Two  big  proj- 
ects are  now  due  us,  and  the  people  down 
there  should  have  one  of  them,  for  they 
deserve  it,  and  will  get  one  of  them  if 
they  go  after  it. 


Superior  Grain  Drills 

Plain  and  Fertilizing 

The  best  equipped  drill  offered  today. 
Sold  by  us  for  years.  Let  us  tell  you 
about  it  or  ask  your  dealer  to  order  one. 

THE  H.  C  SHAW  CO.,  Stockton.  Cat. 


Tanks 


Tanks 


VITfE  TANK.     144-1S4  Berry  St. 


WINDELER'S  PLANING  MILL 

AND  COOPERAGE 

GEO.  WINDEL^ER.  Prop. 

Water  Tanks,  Wine  Tanks,  made  from  carefully 
selected  stock  by  careful  and  experienced  work- 
men. "Tanks  that  are  well  made  last  a  long 
time."  It  wUI  pay  you  to  get  my  prices  before 
buying. 

GEO.  WINDELER. 


San  Francisco,  CaL 


WATER  TANK. 


MERCED  COLONIES 

IRRIGATED  LAND 

2500  Acres  Just  Added 

to  Merced  Colony  Ko.  2.  Same  hoII.  exeellcnl  loeiitlun,  iihuniliint  »vuter,  k<>o<I 
(Irainnse.  Mereed  Colony  .Xo.  2  Mold  to  C.\I,IFOKM.\  F.IHMIiUS,  men  tlior- 
oushly  aeuuiilnted  with  the  noil  and  attendant  eonditionM.  20  MetM  of  bulidin«:n 
already  up.  New  settlerM  eomini;  In  daily.  .*n  Ideal  diHtrlet  for  alfalfa,  dairy- 
ing and  hoK  ralNlnK.  Sneet  potatorM.  toniatocH,  |M-acheK,  and  KrapcH  thrive  In 
the  warm  loam  moII.  Ternm  are  ea»y.  Write  today  for  partleularM  coneernInK 
the  new  tract. 

SEND  THIS  Ti)  US 


COOPERATIVE 
LANDCTRUST 

COMPANY. 

SAN  FRANaSCO 

CALI  F-  O  R  N  I  A 


Co-Operative  Land  &  Trust  Co. 

595  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
Send  me  your  booklet,  Merced  Colonies. 


Name . 


Address. 


GIVE  THE 
POMONA  PATENT 
PRESSURE  GATE 
A  TRIAL. 

No  robber  or  wooden  facing* 
to  rot  or  wear  oat.  Abao- 
lately  water  tlK|it  when 
closed.  Liocklng  mechanliim  Is 
protected  against  rast  or  clog- 
King  with  sand  or  dirt.  Sim- 
ple in  construction.  Cheap  In 
price  and  as  durable  as  solid 
Iron. 

THE  LOCKING  DEVICE! 
Is  the  simplest  made,  nierel7 
a  tapering  screw  with  spilt 
tapering  nut  socliet.  It  locks 
the  cover  In  any  desired  posi- 
tion or  locks  the  faces,  mak- 
ing an  ABSOblTELY  WATER 
TIGHT  JOINT. 

TWO  FOOT  HANDLE  FUR- 
NISHED  WITH  EVERY 
PRESSURE  GATE  FREE. 

ALSO  A  FULL  LINE  OP 
CIRCULAR  VALVES  FOR  OR- 
CHARD AND  ALFALFA  IR- 
RIGATION CARRIED  IN 
STOCK. 

Write  for  descriptive  ciren- 
iar  and  price  list. 


POMONA  MFG.  CO. 

POMONA,  CAL. 
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(Continued  From  Page  371.) 

from  10  acres  of  land  this  year.  The 
land  was  dry  farmed. 

D.  N.  Morgan,  formerly  professor  of 
agriculture  at  the  Stockton  and  Imperial 
county  high  schools,  has  taken  up  ranch- 
ing in  Imperial  county. 

The  owners  of  the  Barron  tract  near 
Yuba  City  are  having  drainage  ditches 
built  to  take  off  the  river  overflow  water 
next  spring  so  that  the  land  will  be  ready 
for  use  earlier  than  it  otherwise  would  be. 

J.  G.  Buxton  of  Redondo  Beach  has 
produced  64  heads  of  wheat  from  one 
root  as  a  result  of  experiments  recently 
completed. 

J.  P.  Cackler  of  Visalia  has  completed 
the  harvesting  of  25,000  sacks  of  Egyp- 
tian corn  on  the  Huron  sink.  The  total 
output  from  the  sink,  he  states,  will  be 
about  125,000  sacks. 

About  100  cars  of  sweet  potatoes  will 
be  shipped  from  Livingston,  Merced 
county,  this  year.  Alfalfa  planting  will 
b«!  done  on  about  1000  acres  near  there 
this  fall. 

J.  M.  Waltz  of  Wheatland  has  har- 
vested his  second  crop  of  sweet  corn 
from  a  field  on  his  ranch. 

The  Sacramento  Valley  Sugar  Company 
will  complete  its  fall  work  early  this 
month.  The  Alameda  Sugar  Company 
will  be  harvesting  beets  until  several 
weeks  later. 

Recent  sales  of  hops  in  Mendocino  and 
Sonoma  counties  have  ranged  from  32','!. 
to  40%  cents. 


Miscellaneous. 

Charles  S.  Barrett,  national  president 
of  the  Farmers'  Educational  &  Co-opera- 
tive Union  of  America,  is  to  arrive  in  this 
State  soon,  and  on  November  17  will  be 
given  a  reception  by  the  unions  of  Santa 
Clara  county.  He  will  also  visit,  the 
other  local  unions  of  the  State. 

A  meeting  of  members  of  the  Fresno 
County  Farmers'  Union  was  held  last 
week  to  consider  plans  for  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  plants  of  the  concern. 

A  permanent  poultry  raisers'  associa- 
tion is  being  formed  at  Oroville  of  Butte 
county  fanciers. 

Cotton  growers  of  Imperial  county  are 
to  meet  in  El  Centro  Saturday,  November 
4,  to  organize  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing the  best  possible  prices  for  their 
cotton. 

The  Imperial  Farmers'  Commercial  As- 
sociation, a  co-operative  marketing  con- 
cern of  Imperial  county  ranchers,  took 
out  papers  of  incorporation  last  week. 

An  experimental  station  for  sugar-beet 
growing  is  to  be  started  near  Klamath 
Falls,  Oregon,  next  season.  A  factory  is 
also  to  be  started  at  Merrill,  18  miles 
south  of  Klamath  Falls. 

Great  success  with  straw  roads  on  the 
light  sandy  soil  near  Angiola,  Tulare 
county,  has  been  achieved. 

The  Placer  County  Farmers'  Union 
has  been  incorporated  with  a  capitaliza- 
tion of  $10,000. 

A  number  of  ranchers  of  the  West  Side, 
near  Crows  Landing,  have  contracted 
with  C.  H.  Hatfield,  the  "rainmaker,"  for 


FREE 


Send  sample  of  you  hair  (full 
length)  and  we  will  send  .vou 
this  beautiful  .!0  Inch  Human 
Hair  Switch  to  match.  If  satisfactory,  send 
$1.70,  or  sell  3  to  your  friends  for  81.70  each  and 
get  yours  free.  We  will  also  give  a  Ladles' 
Hair  Net  FKKE  with  every  switch.  If 
the  switch  don' t  suit  return  same  w  1th  In 
10  days,  but  you  kcp  the  hair  net  for 
your  trouble.  Write  lodai.  Enclose  5c  lor  Postage. 
Lenore  Vernon  Co.,  So  1448,  Dept.  G.,  los»geles  Cal. 
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SAVE  YOUR  TIME  water  and  grading 

BV    IKKIGAXIMG   WITH  AMERICAN 

SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 


"if 


The  PIPE  RECOMMENDED  BY  ALL  USERS.  It  Is  the  ONLY  SCIENTIFICALLY  CONSTRUCTED  SURFACE  IRRI- 
GATION PIPE  on  the  market.  THERE'S  NO  ROUND  SEAMS  TO  LEAK,  retard  the  flow  of  water  or  weaken  the  pipe. 
This  pipe  is  easily  handled  and  cheaper  than  flumes.  It  will  last  a  lifetime.  For  irrigating  alfalfa  it  is  the  only 
pipe  to  use.  We  make  RIVETED  PIPE  AND  TANKS.  Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  also  SPECIAL  IRRIGATION 
FOLDER  which  may  mean  much  to  you. 

/Vmcrican  Steel  Pipe  ScXank  Co.,  General  OHices  342-43  Pacific  Electric  Bidg.,  Los  A^ngeles,  Cal. 


"Syndicate  Sixes"         1^011  ft V 


are  among'  the  best  securities  buyable 
today  —  they  are  backed  by  over 
$20,000,000  worth  of  assets,  chiefly 
real  estate.  Interest  paid  by  check 
semi-annually  or  quarterly. 

The  backbone  of  all  investments — of 
all  securities — is  real  estate. 

We  have  just  issued  some  booklets 
that  we  know  will  interest  you. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  send  them 
to  you  if  you  want  them. 

Realty  Syndicate 


IS 

Worth 


1242  Broadway 


Oakland,  Cal* 


the  seventh  consecutive  time  to  be  fur- 
nished with  10  inches  of  rain  during  the 
coming  season. 

Two  recent  large  sales  in  Stanislaus 
county  were  the  1680-acre  Avena  tract 
to  F.  M.  Temple  of  San  Jose,  and  the 
other  a  9G0-acre  tract  near  Collegeville 
tn  L.  Sola  of  Linden. 

J.  C.  Hillhouse  has  purchased  2500 
acres  of  the  Englebretzen  place  in  Te- 
hama county  for  use  as  a  stock  ranch  and 
fruit  growing. 

A  recent  report  on  the  Klamath  recla- 
mation project  showed  that  the  work  was 
67  per  cent  completed. 

The  Toombs  ranch  of  1000  acres  of 
bottom  land  near  Yuba  City  has  been 
purchased  by  D.  E.  Jacques  for  private 
development. 

The  Arizona  thistle,  a  serious  weed  in 
hot  semi-arid  districts,  has  been  found 
near  Porterville,  and  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner Schulz  is  taking  steps  to  eradi- 
cate it. 

It  is  stated  that  the  W.  S.  Hall  citrus 
packing  house  at  Glendora  has  been 
leased  and  will  be  operated  by  W.  T. 
Henderson  &  Son  this  season.  This  firm 
now  controls  sixteen  packing  houses  in 
California  and  will  prepare  fruit  for  the 
Los  Angeles  auction  market. 

The  Crocker-Huffman  Land  &  Water 
Company  of  Merced  has  received  ten 
registered  Hereford  bulls  and  ten  Short- 
horns from  the  East.  The  animals  they 
replace,  which  are  also  thoroughbreds, 
have  been  sold  to  the  Robinson  Brothers 
Company  of  the  same  county. 


THE  PACIFIC  LANDS  AND  PROD- 
UCTS EXPOSITION. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Pbess 
By  Henry  W.  Kuuckkuero. 

So  pronounced  was  the  success  of  this 
exposition  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  a 
year  ago,  that  its  promoters  and  sponsors 
propose  holding  a  second  one  next  March., 


HARDIE  POWER  SPRAYERS 


The  Sprayer  with  the  trouble  left  out. 
HAND  SPRAYERS,  HOSE  AND  ACCESSORIES 

THEO.  POINDEXTER,  State  Agent 

26  FREMONT  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 


THE  STUDEBAKER  BROS.  CO, 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

announce  they  have  secured  the  agency  for 

FLANDERS  CHAMPION  POWER  SPRAYERS 

THE  BEST  SPRAYER  MADE 


Ask  or  write  your  local  Studebaker  Agent  for  particulars 


but  on  a  much  larger  and  more  compre- 
hensive scale,  combining  with  it  many  of 
the  features  of  the  old-time  citrus  fairs 
and  horticultural  displays.  In  fact,  it 
is  designed  to  individualize  on  broad  lines 
California's  rural  economy  in  all  its  di- 
ve.rsified  phases.    Special  effort  is  to  be 


made  to  have  it  complete  and  comprehen- 
sive. Inducements  are  to  be  made  to 
secure  a  large  attendance — the  scale  on 
which  it  is  being  planned  indicates  that 
it  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  .300,000. 
Details  will  appear  later  in  these  col- 
umns. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco.  Nov.  1,  1911. 
( Unless  othflrw'ise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

;  WHEAT. 
The  local  market  remains  quiet  and 
steady  at  the  former  quotations.  All 
grades  are  rather  scarce  locally,  though 
there  is  considerable  grain  coming  down 
from  the  North. 

California  Club   $1.50  @1.55 

Sonora    Nominal 

White  Australian    1.65  @1.70 

northern  Club    1.50  @1.55 

Northern  Bluestem    1.70  @1.75 

Northern  Red    1.65  @1.70 

BARLEY. 

All  grades  have  again  advanced,  but  the 
upward  movement  seems  to  be  about  at 
an  end,  as  buying  is  limited  at  present 
prices,  and  futures  are  a  little  easier.  The 
supply  is  extremely  light  for  this  time 
of  year,  but  buyers  are  reluctant  to  enter 
the  market. 

Brewing  and  Shipping  $1.90  ©1.95 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.80  @1.90 

Common  Feed    1.80  @1.8.5 

OATS. 

The  steady  advance  in  barley  has  caused 
quite  a  heavy  demand  for  this  grain,  and 
supplies  are  rapidly  diminishing.  The 
tendency  of  prices  is  still  upward,  some 
of  the  more  desirable  lines  being  higher, 
though  ordinary  stock  is  unchanged. 

Red  Feed    $1-85 

Cray    1.75  @1.S0 

White    1.75  @1.80 

Black    1.75  ((V2.m 

Red  Seed    1.95  (5'2.10 

CORN. 

Local  corn  is  considerably  higher,  as 
there  is  a  fair  demand,  with  practically 
no  desirable  grain  on  the  market.  The 
Eastern  grades  have  also  been  advanced 
again,  supplies  here  being  light. 

Cal.  Small  Yellow  $1.85  @1.95 

Eastern  Yellow    1.85 

Eastern  White    1.90 

RYE. 

Some  good  lots  of  rye  are  now  coming 
in,  and  are  held  considerably  higher  than 
what  has  been  offered  for  some  time  past. 
Some  sales  are  being  made  at  the  quota- 
tions given,  but  the  demand  is  limited. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.75  @1.85 

BEANS. 

Arrivals  have  been  quite  heavy  for  the 
last  week,  and  shipments  are  going  for- 
vtard  in  good  shape,  with  a  fairly  active 
demand  all  over  the  country.  Prices  in 
general  are  pretty  well  maintained,  and 
the  market  is  in  better  shape  than  for 
some  time  past.  Pinks,  which  are  quite 
plentiful  this  season,  are  somewhat  lower, 
i)ut  most  other  lines  are  steady  as  last 
quoted.  The  only  lines  to  show  any 
maiked  firmness  are  whites,  which  have 
Ijeen  advancing  for  some  time,  and  are 
again  quoted  higher.  The  market  for 
lima  beans  is  in  fairly  good  condition, 
with  a  decidedly  good  demand  considering 
the  prices  asked.  The  Association,  which 
is  said  to  control  about  half  the  crop,  has 
been  out  of  the  market  for  some  time, 
but  new  figures  are  exijected  from  this 
quarter  within  a  day  or  so.  There  are 
said  to  be  several  pools  outside  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  with  little  stock  in  the  hands 
ot  individual  growers,  prices  are  likely  to 
be  pretty  strongly  held  throughout  the 
season. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.75  @„.85 

Blackeyes    3.75  fii.On 

Cranberry  Beans    4.00  @4.15 

Garvanzos    3.00  @3.50 

Horse  Beans    2.75  @3.2.5 

Small  Whites    4.00  @4.10 

Large  Whites    3.95  ©4.0.5 

Limas    5.20  @5.25 

Pea    4.25 

Pink    3.40  ®3.50 

Red  Kidneys    4.60  @5.00 

SEEDS. 

The  movement  of  most  lines  is  increas- 
ing to  some  extent,  but  so  far  the  de- 
mand has  been  rather  light  for  this  time 
of  year.    All  prices  stand  as  before. 

Alfalfa    17  ©ISU.c 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton.  . .  $2S.5o 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   SV^c 

Canary    4i/;C 

Hemp    4V2C 

Millet    3  3>/2C 

Timothy    Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    5%c 

FLOUR. 

There  is  little  new  in  the  mar'Ht-t.  the 


movement  continuing  active  at  the  former 
range  of  values. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.40  @5.80 

Bakers'  Extras    5.40  @5.80 

Superfine    4.50  @4.70 

Oregon  and  Washington...  4.80  @5.00 


Hay  and  Feedstuff s. 

HAY. 

Arrivals  for  the  past  week  have  shown 
a  material  increase,  due  to  heavy  ship- 
ments of  alfalfa  from  the  river  districts. 
Very  little  grain  hay  is  coming  in,  though 
it  is  in  strong  demand.  Some  is  being  sold 
all  the  time  at  good  prices.  Inferior 
grades  are  in  ample  suiiply  for  present 
needs,  and  trading  is  rather  quiet,  al- 
though dealers  look  for  more  demand 
and  better  prices  later  on.  The  condi- 
tion and  outlook  will  be  more  definitely 
known  within  a  few  days,  as  the  San 
Francisco  Hay  Association  has  its  report 
of  stocks  on  hand  about  ready. 

Choice  Wheat   $18.00020.00 

Good  Wheat  Hay   13.00@17.50 

Other  Grade  Wheat    10.00012.50 

Wheat  and  Oats   10.00017.00 

Tame  Oats   10.00016.50 

Wild  Oats    8.00  013.00 

Alfalfa    8.00011.50 

Stock  Hay    6.00@  7.50 

Straw,  per  bale    35@  70c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

The  upward  movement  on  the  leading 
descriptions  continues,  owing  largely  to 
the  scarcity  of  feed  barley,  which  causes  a 
greater  demand  for  other  descriptions. 
Bran  and  shorts  are  lower  in  the  northern 
market,  with  large  accumulations  at  the 
mills,  but  this  decline  has  not  affected  the 
local  market,  bran  being  higher  than  be- 
fore. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $18.00019.00 

Bran,  per  ton    29.00030.00 

Oil-cake  Meal    43.00045.00 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   25.50026.50 

Cracked  Corn    39.00040.00 

Middlings    34.00036.00 

Rolled  Barley    39.00040.00 

Rolled  Oats    38.00039.0,) 

Shorts   f   32.00033.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 

Onions  have  again  advanced,  as  there 
has  been  a  good  demand  for  shipment, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  stock  remaining  on 
hand  is  rapidly  passing  into  the  control  of 
local  firms.  A  few  lines  of  summer  vege- 
tables are  higher,  as  supplies  have  been 
decreasing  raiudly,  but  the  arrivals  for 
several  days  have  consisted  mostly  of  un- 
attractive stuff,  for  which  there  is  no 
great  demand,  and  much  of  the  offerings 
move  even  at  concessions.  Several  lines 
will  probably  be  out  of  the  market  in  a 
few  weeks  more.  Tomatoes  are  still 
fairly  ])lentiful  and  find  a  fair  demand 
at  former  quotations,  while  supplies  of 
okra  and  egg  plant  are  light,  and  all 
offerings  are  firmly  held.  Lima  and  string 
beans,  summer  squash  and  cucumbers  are 
mostly  of  poor  quality,  and  prices  on  these 
lines  are  lower.  Cauliflower  is  coming 
in  freely  from  nearby  gardens,  and  is 
considerably  lower. 

Onions:  Yellow,  ctl  $  1.100  1.15 

Garlic,  per  lb   30  4c 

Tomatoes,  per  box   25©  5oc 

Cucumbers,  per  box   750  85c 

Cabbage    50c 

Carrots,  per  sack   'loc 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   50c 

String  Beans,  lb   2@  4e 

I^ima  Beans,  lb   3©  5c 

Summer  Squash,  per  box....     75c@  1.00 

Okra.  per  box   1.250  1.50 

Eggplant,  per  box   60©  85c 

Green  Pepjjers,  per  box   60c®  1.00 

POTATOES. 
Dealers  in  the  river  districts  are  put- 
ting quantities  into  storage,  and  the  firm- 
ness caused  by  the  speculative  demand  is 
increased  by  sales  for  shipment.  River 
stock  is  accordingly  considerably  higher, 
and  Salinas  potatoes  have  also  advanced, 
though  Oregon  stock  is  quiet  at  former 
figures.  Sweet  potatoes  are  moving  well 
locally  at  former  values. 

River  Whites   $  1.00©  1.25 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl  $  1.65©  1.85 

Salinas  Burbanks    1.650  1.75 

Oregon  Burbanks    1.40©  1.50 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 

Chicken  i)rices  are  unchanged.  While 
local  stock  is  in  moderate  supply,  arrivals 
of  Eastern  stock  are  larger  than  last 
week.  Inferior  stock  continues  to  drag, 
though  desirable  offerings  find  a  ready 
market — broilers,  small  fryers,  and  large" 


hens  being  most  in  demand.  A  few  cases 
of  dressed  turkeys  have  arrived,  and  the 
best  of  them  sold  well,  though  many 
should  have  been  fattened.  Prices  on  live 
turkeys  are  lower,  but  the  outlook  for 
good  dressed  stock  is  very  favorable. 

Large  Broilers   $  3.50©  4.50 

Small  Broilers    3.00©  3.25 

Frvers    5.000  6.00 

Hens,  extra    8.000  9.00 

Hens,  large    5.00  0  6.00 

Small  Hens    4.000  4.50 

Old  Roosters    4.00©  4.50 

Young  Roosters    6.00(£(j  7.00 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown..    8.000  9.00 

Squabs    2.00©  3.00 

Geese,   per   pair   2.00©  2.50 

Ducks    4.00©  7.00 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb  

do  dressed   

BUTTER. 

Aside  from  extras,  prices  have  stood 
without  change  for  the  last  week,  and 
the  top  grade  shows  little  fluctuation. 
The  general  range  of  prices,  however, 
is  higher  than  before,  and  the  market  is 
firm  all  around,  few  receivers  having 
anything  to  spare  above  their  own  re- 
ouirements. 

Thu.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 


22©  24c 
27©  30c 


Extras  ...34i/j 

34  V. 

34 

34 

34 

34 

Prime 

Firsts  ..31 

31 

31 

31 

31 

31 

Firsts   30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

Seconds  ..24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

No.  1  Pack- 

ing stock.  22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

East  Ladles 

Extras  .  .22V-> 

22 1-^ 

22  V, 

2214 

22  Y, 

22 

Storage 

Extras  . .  27 

27 

27 

27 

27 

27 

EGGS. 

• 

Fresh  Eastern  stock  has  been  dropped 
from  the  list,  but  the  movement  of  local 
storage  eggs  is  increasing  with  the  ad- 
vance of  fresh  stock,  and  this  grade  is 
quoted  higher.  Selected  pullets  have  also 
advanced,  and  while  extras  are  a  little 
lower  than  a  week  ago,  the  general  feeling 
is  firm,  airivals  being  light. 


Thu. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

Mon. 

Tu. 

Wed. 

Extras  .  . 

.52 

51 1^. 

51V, 

52 

52 

521.-. 

Firsts   .  . 

.45 

45 

45 

45 

45 

45 

Seconds 

.28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

Selected 

Pullets 

.40 

40 

40 

42 

42 

43 

Storage 

Extras 

.27 

27 

27 

27 

27 

27 

CHEESE. 

All  lines  of 

local 

stock 

are 

firm 

and 

fancy  new  flats  are  higher,  with  lisht  sup- 
plies. Monterey  cheese  is  also  scarce,  and 
with  about  the  usual  local  demand  prices 
are  nmch  better  than  for  some  time  past. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb   15i{;C 

Storage   14  c 

Firsts    14  c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   15VjC 

Monterey  or  .lack  Cheese  15©16c 


Deciduous  Fruits, 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
Sui)i)lies  of  summer  fruits  in  general 
are  diminishing,  but  the  quality  of  most 
offerings  is  poor,  and  prices  accordingly 
tend  downward.  Watermelons  are  still 
in  fairly  large  supply,  but  are  easy,  with- 
out much  demand,  while  nutmeg  melons 
are  lower.  Strawberries  are  also  lower. 
Former  arrivals  of  cranberries  are  about 
cleaned  up,  and  a  new  lot  of  the  red 
variety  is  selling  at  a  sharp  advance. 
Ap])les  are  quiet.  The  shipi)ing  demand 
has  been  disappointing,  but  the  surplus 
is  going  into  storage  and  holders  show 
no  disposition  to  shade  prices.  Peaches 
are  practically  out  of  the  market.  There 
are  a  few  late  plums,  but  the  prices  ob- 
tained are  not  very  attractive.  Bartlett 
pears  are  cleaned  up,  but  Winter  Nellis 
are  bringing  good  returns.  Figs  are  high- 
er, with  light  arrivals.  Isabella  grapes 
are  higher,  but  other  lines  show  little 
change,  supplies  being  ample  and  in  gen- 
eial  of  very  ordinary  quality. 

Watermelons,  per  doz  $  1.25©  2.00 

Nutmegs,  per  box   500  85c 

Raspberries,  chest    5.00©  9.00 

Strawberries,  chest    3.50©  4.50 

Huckleberries,  lb   8©  10c 

Cranberries,  per  bbl   10.00@11.00 

Apples — 

Fancy,  box    1.00©  1.35 

Choce   60©  7.5c 

Plums,  crate    500  73c 

Figs,  box    1.00©  1.25 

Pears,  Winter  Nellis,  box   1.25©  1.50 

Other  varieties    60c©  1.25 

Quinces,  box    75c@  1.00 

Grapes — 

Muscat,  crate    60©  75c 

Isabella    75c0  1.25 

Seedless    750  1.00 

Other  arieties    40®  65c 

Pomegranates,  small  box....      35©  50c 


Dried  Fruits. 

The  local  packers  are  still  giving  most 
of  their  attention  to  the  shipment  of 
goods  on  former  orders,  and  are  buying 
little  exceiJt  to  fill  in  a  slight  shortage 
in  some  lines.  The  only  varieties  in 
which  they  show  much  interest  are  prunes 
and  peaches,  the  latter  having  found  a 
little  more  demand  in  outside  markets 
of  late.  Prunes  are  said  to  be  pretty 
well  cleaned  up,  and  the  appearing  quo- 
tations are  offered  freely  for  all  desirable 
stock,  as  there  is  a  good  demand  for  all 
that  can  be  had.  Apples  are  quiet  and 
rather  easy,  as  the  output  of  the  driers 
will  probably  be  considerably  above  the 
early  estimates.  The  situation  in  apri- 
cots remains  about  as  before,  except  that 
at  present  quotations  foreign  buyers  are 
taking  some  interest.  Few  growers  are 
selling,  however,  as  the  light  crop  of 
this  year  is  expected  to  clean  up  at  much 
better  figures  than  are  now  offered.  Rais- 
ins are  dull  and  weak  The  Eastern 
trade  has  about  covered  its  holiday  re- 
quirements, and  is  buying  on  a  very  small 
scale  at  present,  and  local  packers  are 
making  little  effort  to  increase  their  hold- 
ings. Growers,  however,  show  no  dispo- 
sition to  accept  anything  below  the  pres- 
ent quotations,  and  a  good  many  are 
still  holding  out  in  anticipation  of  an 
advance.  The  New  York  .lournal  of  Com- 
merce says: 

"Buyers  in  this  part  of  the  country  and 
New  York  jobbers  in  particular,  mani- 
fest little  interest  in  offerings  of  staple 
commodities  in  the  line  of  dried  fruits 
from  the  Coast.  Most  of  them  have  al- 
ready protected  their  holiday  trade  re- 
quirements in  seeded  raisins  by  the  lib- 
eral purchase  of  carry-over  stock  a  cou- 
l)le  of  months  ago,  and  are  now  receiv- 
ing deliveries  on  these  contracts.  The 
new  goods  offered  at  concessionary  prices 
in  some  quarters  do  not  seem  to  api)eal 
to  them,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  now 
too  late  to  get  purchases  forward  in  time 
to  meet  holiday  trade  requirements. 

"The  market  for  California  prunes  is 
somewhat  irregular,  prices  varying  as  to 
seller  and  assortments,  but  it  is  asserted 
by  prominent  brokers  that  a  decidedly 
stronger  tone  has  developed  in  the  larger 
sizes,  and  it  is  questioned  whether  it 
would  be  possible  to  buy  on  an  f.  o.  b. 
four-size  Coast  bulk  basis  straight  30s  at 
less  than  8c  or  40s  below  7',ic. 

"Apricots  are  easier  on  the  Coast  and 
f.  0.  b.  prices  are  said  to  be  reaching  a 
point  where  exporters  are  being  attracted, 
but  the  Eastern  trade  seems  to  want  none 
of  thaj^  fruit  at  present.  Neither  is  any 
particular  interest  manifested  in  peaches. 
The  market  for  the  latter,  however,  re- 
mains firm,  as  packers  argue  that  be- 
c;uise  of  the  small  purchases  so  far  made 
by  the  Eastern  distributers  a  good  many 
peaches  will  be  needed  in  this  part  of 
the  country  sooner  or  later. 

Evap.  Apples,  1911,  per  lb...  7',^©  8>/{.c 

Apricots    12    012 V.c 

Figs,  new  crop    4  c 

Peaches,  new  crop   9    (S)  9VUc^ 

Prunes,  4-size  basis   S-'H©  6 ',4  c 

Pears,  new  crop   8    @  9  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox  3 '4©  3%c 

Thompson's  Seedless    6    @  6V4c 

Seedless  Sultanas    4V.0  5  c 


Citrus  Fruits. 

The  citrus  season  for  1911-1912  opened 
this  week,  and  while  no  new  crop  oranges 
are  being  sent  from  the  southern  end  of 
the  State,  yet  both  oranges  and  lemons 
in  small  quantities  from  last  season's 
crop  are  being  shipped  East  daily.  It 
is  stated  that  all  the  lemons  held  in 
cold  storage  during  the  summer  have  been 
shipi)ed  and  only  those  now  on  the  trees 
remain  to  be  sent  forward. 

Prices  at  the  Eastern  auctions  for  good 
fiuit  remain  about  as  before,  and  at  New 
York,  Monday,  Oct.  30,  averaged  from 
$3.40  to  $6.75  for  oranges,  and  from  $4.15 
to  $5.40  per  box  for  lemons. 

Shipments  of  the  new  crop  of  oranges 
from  the  northern  i)art  of  the  State  com- 
menced last  week.  At  this  time  the  pros- 
pects for  a  heavy  crop  are  good  in  all 
parts  of  the  State. 

Shipments  of  oranges  from  Florida  have 
commenced,  though  the  amount  being 
forwarded  is  only  about  10%  of  that  of 
last  year  at  this  time,  and  some  of  the 
fruit  is  arriving  at  fruit  centers  in  poor 
condition. 

Several  of  the  enrly  navel  orange  dis- 
tricts have  been  shiijjiing  fruit  to  San 
Francisco  in  the  last  few  days.  So  far, 
however,  the  arrivals  have  appeared  rath- 
er immature,  and  find  only  a  limited  de- 
m.and,  the  prices  bein.g  considernbly  below 
those  obtained  for  valencias.  J^arger  ar 
rivals  are  expected  next  week,  though  it 
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may  be  some  time  before  there  is  any 
great  demand  locally.  Some  new  grape- 
fruit has  also  come  in  and  sells  somewhat 
lower  than  the  old  crop.  Lemons  and 
limes  are  unchanged. 

Oranges— Navels   $  3.50@  4.00 

Valencias,  choice  to  fancy...?  4.00@  4.60 

Grapefruit    3.75@  4.50 

Limes    4.50@  5.00 

Lemons    2.00@  6.00 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

Almonds  are  moving  off  slowly  but 
steadily  at  about  the  Association  figures, 
and  the  holiday  demand  is  beginning  to 
be  felt  in  the  jobbing  trade.  Walnuts  are 
pretty  well  out  of  the  hands  of  growers, 
and  are  finding  a  good  distributive  de- 
mand. 

Almonds,  1911  crop — 

Nonpareils    18V>c 

I  X  L  ■   1714c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   leVaC 

Drakes    14i^c 

Languedoc    14V2C 

Hardshells    8    @  8Vic 

Walnuts,  1911  crop: 

Softshell,  No.  1   14  c 

Hardshell,  -No.  1   ISV^c 

No.  2    11  c 

Budded    16y2C 

HONEY. 

The  greater  part  of  the  crop  has  by  this 
time  been  shipped.  The  local  trade  is 
featureless,  off  grades  being  neglected, 
though  white  and  water  white  are  in  fair 
demand. 

Comb,  white   13    @15  c 

Extracted,  water  white    8    @  9  c 

Amber    7    @  7V2C 

Off  grades    5    @6  c 

BEESWAX. 

There  is  no  feature  to  the  market,  sales 
being  limited  and  prices  unchanged. 

The  market  continues  quiet  at  un- 
changed quotations. 

Light    28    @30  c 

Dark    23    @26  c 

HOPS. 

A  further  advance  in  prices  is  noted,  a 
number  of  sales  having  been  closed  at  toj) 
quotations,  while  there  has  been  quite  a 
heavy  movement  around  40c.  A  good 
many  growers  have  turned  down  offers  of 
long  contracts. 

1911  crop    35    @41  c 


Live  Stock. 

Quotations  show  very  little  change. 
Cattle  and  sheep  are  steady,  with  supplies 
about  balancing  the  demand.  There  is 
more  business  in  hogs  than  for  some  time 
past,  the  present  large  arrivals  finding  a 
fairly  good  market  at  about  the  range 
quoted. 

Gross  weight: 
Steers:  No.  1    5V>@  6  c 

-No.  2    5    @  5i4f 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1....    4V. @  4%c 

No.  2    4    @  4iAc 

Bulls  and  Stags    2    @3  c 

Calves:    Light    61/2®  6%c 

Medium    6    @  G^c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   6%c 

•  150  to  250  lbs   6%c 

100  to  150  lbs   6%c 

Small  prime  wethers   3%(g)  4  c 

Large  prime  wethers   3%@  4  c 

Ewes    314®  SVoC 

Lambs    4i/{.@  5  c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 
Steers    9    @  SV^c 

Cows    8    @  8V2C 

Heifers    8    @  b/^c 

Veal,  large    9ii@10yoc 

Mutton:  Wethers   8    @9  c 

Ewes    71/2®  8  c 

Lambs    9y2@10i^.c 

Hogs,  dressed    10    @11  c 

WOOL, 

So  far  comparatively  little  of  the  fall 
clip  has  been  disposed  of,  and  values  are 
largely  noniinal.  Buyers  have  shown  lit- 
tle interest  in  the  market  for  some  time, 
and  few  growers  are  willing  to  accept  the 
prices  offered. 
Spring  Clip — 

Choice  Southern,  Year's  sta- 

Xorthern,  year's  staple   14    (5)16  c 

pie    10  ©121/20 

7  months    8    @11  c 

Lambs,  spring    8    @10  c 

Fall  Clip   5    @10  c 

HIDES. 

Values  are  pretty  firmly  held  at  the 
quotations  which  have  prevailed  for  some 
time  past,  but  the  local  movement  is  mod 
erate. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs. .  llVaC 


Medium    11  c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  IO1/2C 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  10y2C 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs..  91/2C 

Kip    III/2C 

Veal    16  0 

Calf    16  c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    171/2 @18i/l.c 

Dry  Bulls    15y2C 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   18  ©181/20 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   191/20 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   '>.3  ©231/20 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  0.85@  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos.  .  50©  75c 

Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos...  30©  50o 

Lambs    35©  50o 

HORSES. 

The  amount  of  buying  interest  in  the 
local  market  is  steadily  increasing,  and 
recent  arrivals,  which  have  included  both 
large,  heavy  stock  and  lighter  wagon  and 
delivery  horses,  have  been  readily  dis- 
posed of  to  drayage  and  livery  iirms.  In 
fact,  the  demand  at  the  moment  appears 
to  exceed  the  sui)]ily  of  most  classes  of 
stock  adapted  to  city  use.  Prices  show 
an  upward  tendency,  and  as  values  in  the 
outside  markets  are  now  pretty  close  to 
those  in  the  city,  a  general  advance  is 
anticipated. 

Desirable  Drafters,  1700  lb.  up.$300©350 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   210©250 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   175@225 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs.  120@175 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250...  125©150 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   110©125 

Old  Mares    90©115 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $240{«  290 

1100  lbs   200©225 

1000  lbs   165@190 

900  lbs   140@165 


so,  we  want  to  call  your  attention  to  a 
very  important  matter.  Horses  which 
have  been  used  steadily  at  work,  either 
on  the  farm  or  road,  have  quite  likely 
had  some  strains  whereby  lameness  or 
enlargements  have  been  caused.  Or  per- 
haps new  life  is  needed  to  be  infused 
into  their  legs.  Gombault's  Caustic  Bal- 
sam ajfplied  as  per  directions,  just  as 
you  are  turning  the  horse  out,  will  be 
of  great  benefit;  and  this  is  the  time  when 
it  can  be  used  very  successfully.  One 
great  advantage  in  using  this  remedy  is 
that  after  it  is  applied  it  needs  no  care 
or  attention,  but  does  its  work  well  and 
at  a  time  when  the  horse  is  having  a  rest. 
Of  course  it  can  be  used  with  equal  suc- 
cess while  horses  are  in  the  stable,  but 
many  people  in  turning  their  horses  out 
would  use  ^austic  Balsam  if  they  were 
reminded  of  it,  and  this  article  is  given 
as  a  reminder. 


The  Irrigation  District  Association  o' 
California  after  a  convention  at  Modesto. 
October  27,  called  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  irrigation  bonds,  appealed  to  Gov- 
ernor Johnson  to  have  the  bonds  of  irri- 
gation districts  placed  upon  the  same 
basis  as  municipal  bonds  as  security  in 
banks.  The  action  was  taken  as  a  result 
of  the  refusal  of  the  State  Superintend- 
ent of  Banks  to  permit  this  to  be  done. 
The  meeting  was  attended  by  600  owners 
of  irrigated  land  and  others  interested 
in  the  subject. 


A  test  artesian  well  is  being  sunk  on 
the  Parker  Whitney  ranch  in  Placer 
county.  The  well  is  already  down  more 
than  1000  feet. 


Deciduous  Fruit  Shipments. 


The  following  gives  the  number  of  cars 
of  deciduous  fruit  shipped  from  all  points 
in  California  for  the  week  (seven  days) 
ending  Friday  morning,  October  27,  as 
reported  by  the  California  Fruit  Distribu- 
tors: 

Pears — 7  cars.  Movement  of  this  fruit 
is  nearly  concluded,  but  there  will  be 
a  few  cars  yet  to  go.  So  few,  however, 
that  they  will  cut  little  or  no  figure  in 
the  season's  total. 

Grapes — 562  cars.  Tokays  are  nearing 
their  finish.  Should  it  not  rain,  there 
will  be  considerable  shipments  of  them 
to  go  forward  during  the  next  week,  after 
which  time  there  will  be  very  few  left. 
Cornichons  are  making  their  apjiearance 
in  increasing  quantities,  and  the  shijjment 
of  Emperors  is  well  under  way.  These 
two  varieties  will  constitute  the  bulk  of 
the  movement  during  the  remainder  of 
the  season,  which  will  iirobably  last  for 
another  thirty  days,  if  weather  permits. 

Total  shipments  to  Oct.  31,  11,580  cars; 
total  shipments  to  same  date  1910,  11,552 
cars. 

Comparative  statement  of  shipments  to 
October  21,  1911: 

1910.  1911, 

Cherries    2501/2  216 

Apricots    289%  214 

Peaches    2,517  i/i  2,027 

Plums    1,55211.  1,366 

Pears    2,356  2,294 

Grapes    4,210i.L.  4,782 

Sundry    16  14 

Total   11,193  10,915 


PUBLISHER'S  DtPARWIENT. 


Attention  is  called  to  the  full-page  ad- 
vertisement in  this  issue  of  the  Killefer 
Mfg.  Co.  of  Los  Angeles.  This  firm  has 
been  doing  business  for  more  than  a 
decade  and  has  constantly  been  increas- 
ing its  production,  which  is  the  best  pos- 
sible evidence  of  the  merit  of  the  goods 
and  good  business  dealings  of  the  firm. 


Have  you  been  reading  the  announce- 
ments of  the  C.  L.  Best  Tractor  Co.  in 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press?  If  you  expect 
to  invest  in  one  of  these  money-making 
machines,  it  will  pay  you  to  read  their 
advertisements  carefully.  Have  you  read 
our  book  list,  which  appears  in  another 
column?  We  handle  these  farm  nooks 
more  as  a  matter  of  accommodation  to 
our  readers  than  for  the  profit  made  in 
their  sale.  We  believe  the  list  embraces 
one  or  more  books  that  should  be  in  the 
home  of  every  farmer. 

Ok  Interest  to  Horsemen.  —  Do  you 
turn  your  horses  out  for  the  winter?  If 


25  H.P.  C.  L.  B.  Gas  T.  actor  Plowing  and  Harrowing. 

BETTER  CULTIVATION 

WITH 

SMALLER  COST 

With  a  C.  L.  B.  Gas  Tractor  you  can  get  over  the 
ground  quickly  when  it  is  in  exactly  the  right  condition  to 
work.  You  can  cultivate  as  deep  and  as  thoroughly  as  you 
like,  and  do  it  more  economically  than  with  horse  power. 

The  C.  L.  B.  Gas  Tractor  is  the  best  made  anywhere. 
Awarded  2  first  premiums  and  cash  prize  at  State  Fair,  191 1. 

Our  Catalogue  tells  why.    Send  for  it. 

C.  L.  BEST  GAS  TRACTION  COMPANY 

Elmhurst,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Ueprssented  by  W.  L.  CLKVKLAXI)  CO.,  Los  An<;eles. 


ONE  OF  OUR  POPULAR  SELLERS 

Notice  the  CONVENIENT  LEVERS  and  their  GOVERN- 
ING ACTION  ON  THE  PLOW.  It  must  have  merit,  as  it  is 
rapidly  replacing  many  steel  beam  patterns. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  INFORMATION  ON  SHAW'S 
REVERSIBLE  MOLD  GANG  PLOWS,  OR  WRITE  US. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO.,  Stockton,  Cal. 
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MT.  DIABLO  CEMENT 

best  for  foundations,  dairy  floors,  fruit  dryer  floors,  etc.,  etc. 

SANTA  CRUZ  LIME 

best  for  bricklaying:  and  plastering. 

MT.  DIABLO  O  LIME 

best  for  spraying:  and  whitewashing:. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  AND  PRICES  ON  ALL  BUILDINQ  MATERIAL. 

HENRY  COWELL  LIME  &  CEMENT  COMPANY 

9  MAIN  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Put  an  end  to  your  cultivator  troubles 

INVESTIGATE,  AND  BUY  THE 

Benicia-Orr  Cultivator 

The  driver's  weight  equahzes  the  weight  of  the  frame. 
No  weight  on  the  horses'  necks. 

All  working  parts  are  ahead  of  the  driver. 
All  work  in  sight  at  all  times. 

BENICIA  IRON  WORKS 

REAR  VIEW  BENICIA,  CAL. 


^  3  J 


SIDE  VIEW 

^Izes  Weight 
7  Tooth,  4  ft.  Cut  S35  Lbs. 
9  Tooth,  5  ft.  Cut       36.5  l>bs. 

WRITE  FOR  OUR  CIRCULAR  "C" 


(If  Careful  irrigationists  are  investigating  our 
new  water  balanced  Pump— then  buying  it 


(|f  Experience  has  taught  them  that  a  successful  pump  Krogh  Electric  Pump 
must  be  not  only  efficient  but  must  also  be  capable  of  withstanding^  to  a 
reasonable  degree^  the  cutting  action  of  sand.  Our  pumps  excel  on  this  point. 
Bulletin  No,  RIO  tells  all  about  them. 


Krogh  New  Vertical  <  * 

Water  Balanced  Pump  Complete  StOCK. 


(J  Our  branch  house^  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street,  Los  Angeles,  carries  a 


Krogh  Manufacturing'  Company 

149-157  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


■utenteil  Automatic  AViitfr  Balance 
Irrigation  Pump,  dlrrot-connrcted 
to  rirctric  niotorj  Melf-operuting. 


IRRIGATE 

your  land  by  means  of  Electric  driven 
centrifugal  pumps. 

They  are  absolutely  noiseless,  and 
have  neither  rods,  valves,  nor  gears 
to  get  out  of  order. 

Write  for  latent  bulietin. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS 

Incorporated 
357-361  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


212  N.  Les  Angeles  St., 
Los  Angeles. 


Woiks: 
Carlton  Stallon, 

W.  Btrkeley.  Cil. 


THE  IMPERIAL  LAND  GRADER 


The  only  grader  and  scrajier  combined 
that  moves  earth  and  levels  the  ground 
perfectly  and  with  ease. 


GASOLINE  ENGINES. 
TR  ACTION  ENGINES. 


CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS. 
ELEaRIC  MOT  RS. 


ALL  HINDS  OF  MAfHINERY 
REPAIKS  ON  SHORT  NOTIIE. 

DIXON  IRON  WORKS, 

DIXON.  CAL. 
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Forty-first  Year. 


Where  California  Peaches  Go. 

Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  D.  J.  WHITNEY. 

Extremely  heavy  peach  planting  has  been  going  on  in  this  Stale  during 
the  last  few  years,  and  shows  little  signs  of  abating  greatly  yet.  It  is 
a  question  whether  all  these  peaches  can  be  disposed  of  profitably  with 
the  others  that  will  be  set  out  soon,  or  whether,  as  appears  to  be  the 
case  with  some  varieties  of  table  grapes,  it  is  going  to  be  a  problem  to 
come  out  even  in  putting  the  fruit  on  the  market.  It  seems,  however, 
as  if  there  is  no  immediate  danger  of  overproduction  if  the  grower  cares 
well  for  his  trees. 

One  of  the  first  economic  principles  of  fruit  growing  in  California  is 


unprofitable,  although  making  a  great  difference  in  price  in  various  years, 
as  can  be  seen  by  the  prices  obtained  th^s  year  for  peaches,  owing  to 
the  almost  total  failure  of  the  Georgia  and  other  Eastern  crops.  The 
number  of  carloads  of  peaches  sent  East  has  been  during  the  past  few 
years  as  follows:  1907,  699  cars;  1908,  1980;  1909,  2599;  1910,  2518, 
and  1911,  2027,  exceeding,  as  a  rule,  all  other  deciduous  fruits  except 
grapes  and  apples,  although  pears  run  a  close  second. 

The  price  per  ton  of  peaches  .for  fresh  shipping  runs  from  !f;15  to  $40. 
A  good  large  crop  should  be  from  seven  to  ten  tons. 

The  large  amount  of  peaches  grown  for  shipment  to  the  East  does 
not  at  all  mean  that  fresh  shipment  is  the  most  important  way  of  dis- 
posing of  the  crop,  as  the  canning  and  drying  industries  are  extremely 
important  also.    For  instance,  with  a  small  crop  for  this  purpose  this 


Typical  Aspect  of  an  Acceptable  California  Cling  Peach. 


to  raise  things  that  cannot  be  produced  profitably  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  or  for  some  other  reason  have  to  meet  no  serious  competition 
from  elsewhere.  Peaches  can  probably  be  raised  upon  more  hind  in 
(his  State  than  any  other  fruit.  They  are  also  grown  largely  in  many 
places  in  the  East,  from  Michigan  to  Georgia  and  from  Maryland  to  Utah. 
If  it  were  necessary  to  compete  with  these  peaches,  after  paying  the 
freight  charges  across  the  continent,  extensive  peach  growing  would  he 
almost  out  of  the  question  here. 

The  Eastern  peach,  however,  is  a  different  fruit  from  that  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  summer  rains  and  more  humid  climates  cause  other  varieties 
to  be  grown,  and  even  the  same  varieties  differ  here  and  there.  The 
Eastern  poach  is  a  fine  fruit  for  fresh  eating,  but  it  cannot  be  dried 
profitably,  and  for  canning  purposes  it  is  inferior  to  our  freestones, 
which  in  turn  are  greatly  inferior  to  our  clings.  The  Eastern  peaches 
will  also  not  keep  or  ship  across  the  Atlantic  like  those  grown  here. 

The  competition  with  fresh  fruit  has  not  made  the  shipment  of  peaches 


year,  the  dried  peach  output  will  amount  to  12.000  tons  or  so,  which 
would  make  about  60,000  tons  fresh,  or  over  twice  the  amount  shipped 
out  of  the  State.  With  a  full  crop  of  the  amount  that  coidd  be  produced 
on  bearing  trees,  30,000  tons  could  easily  be  dried.  The  amount  oidy 
last  year  was  nearly  25,000  tons,  and  the  year  before,  ] 2,000  tons. 
A  few  years  ago  20,000  tons  would  be  a  full  crop. 

The  prices  for  dried  peaches  in  October  in  recent  years  was,  in  1907, 
10  to  18  cents,  the  output  being  only  11,250  tons;  in  1908,  iy^  to  5 
cents;  in  1909,  4Yj  to  4%  cents;  1910,  5i/o  to  6]A  cents,  and  this  year,  9 
to  10  cents.  The  lowest  price  during  all  this  time  was  2^2  to  cents 
in  January  and  February,  1909,  which  is  about  the  danger  line  of  profit- 
able production.  The  usual  price  of  dried  peaches  from  1908  to  1910 
was  about  4  and  5  cents.  The  higher  prices  ruled  only  when  the  crop 
was  short,  like  in  1907,  or  this  year. 

Since  the  packers  paid  9  and  10  cents  this  year,  when  there  was  no 
(Continued  on  Page  390.) 
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California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m.,  N<)\  .  7,  1911 : 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Eureka  

.04 

2.09 

4.. SO 

64 

44 

Red  BlufI  

00 

1.47 

2.95 

84 

50 

00 

.18 

1.72 

76 

46 

San  Francisco .. 

00 

.28 

1.91 

76 

50 

San  Jose  

00 

.80 

1.48 

78 

40 

Fresno  

00 

.10 

1.08 

78 

40 

Independence... 

00 

.70 

1.04 

72 

84 

San  Luis  Obispo 

00 

.14 

2.03 

82 

42 

Los  Angeles  

00 

1.39 

.97 

84 

52 

San  Diego  

00 

.50 

.66 

70 

52 

The  Week. 

The  weather  continues  delightful  from  jill 
points  of  view  but  the  agricultural.  About  all  the 
use  the  agrieulturist  can  make  of  it  is  to  sell  land, 
and  fortunately  that  keeps  him  out  of  other  mis- 
chief. There  is  peuty  of  ehance  in  this  line,  too, 
for  our  correspondence  iiulicates  that  there  were 
never  so  many  going  about  seeking  what  they  can 
purchase;  surely  the  "home-seekers'"  cut  rates 
have  brought  in  many  b\iyers.  They  are  buying 
ii.to  a  forehanded  State,  for  Controller  Xye's 
figures  showing  the  value  of  |)roperty  in  and  in- 
debtedness of  each  county  of  the  State  for  the 
year  1911  place  the  total  value  of  all  property  in 
the  State  at  .$2,599,916,690.  The  funded  debt  of 
all  counties  is  placed  at  $27.0.")9,6;i5 :  the  floating 
debt  with  estimated  interest,  $1,276,186  and  the 
total  county  indebtedness  is  ])laced  at  $28,335,841. 
Therefore  it  appears  that  ("alifornia  is  worth  ten 
limes  as  much  as  she  owes — which  will  do  to  re- 
.joice  over  until  the  clouds  come  and  give  us  some- 
thing to  get  richer  with.  It  is  also  interesting  to 
note  that  overland  deciduous  fruit  .shipments  have 
gone  beyond  last  year's,  in  spite  of  the  halting  be- 
ginning of  the  season's  trade,  and  that  the  total 
v.ill  prol)al)ly  be  above  12.000  carloads,  for  the 
fine  weather  favors  the  ])ushing  forward  of  a  lot 
more  grapes.  And  citrus  fruits  are  much  more 
to  the  fore,  there  being  a  grand  total  of  46,39-1 
carloads  to  November  1,  against  33,099  last  year. 
In  view  of  such  demonstrations  of  where  the 
State's  wealth  comes  from  it  is  rather  humiliating 
to  think  that  legal  things  are  so  mixed  u|)  that 
irrigation  bonds,  which  make  for  the  extension  of 
jiroducing  power,  are  not  acceptable  as  security 
for  State  funds.  It  puts  California  in  the  position 
of  refusing  to .  trust  herself,  while  capitalists 
everywhere  are  seeking  California  lands  for  in- 
vestment and  for  improvement.  Fortunately  the 
special  sessicm  of  the  legislature,  which  will  begin 
this  month,  will  have  a  chance  to  brush  the  cob- 
webs off  the  statutes  and  iiud<e  the  State  self- 
respecting. 

Distribution  of  California  Fruit. 

A  pretty  long  memoi-y  is  sometimes  a  very  en- 
.ioyable  thing.  We  can  n-niember  the  time  when 
a  man  prominent  in  the  Eastern  fruit  shipi)ing 
trade  solemnly  assured  a  meeting  of  growers  that, 
in  his  opinion.  New  York  city  would  never  take 


any  more  (California  fruits  than  could  l)e  re- 
shipped  in  small  lots  from  Chicago;  where,  by  the 
w  ay.  he  had  a  fruit  shop.  We  are  reminded  of 
the  fact  i)y  reading  a  descriptive  article  in  Ilar- 
I)er's  Weekly  on  the  way  California  fruits  are 
handled  in  New  York.  Among  other  things  it 
says:  "During  July,  August  and  September  from 
6(-  to  75  ears,  each  averaging  750  or  more  boxes  of 
fruit,  are  .sold  daily.  The  work  is  so  strenuous 
that  often  five  or  six  auctioneers,  working  at  dif- 
ferent times,  are  necessary  to  complete  the  task. 
F'ruit  that  is  i)urchased  early  in  the  sale  is  often 
ii.  the  hands  of  the  consumer  before  the  sale  is 
concluded."  That  is  surely  going  .some  in  the 
fruit  line.  California  does  vastly  more  business 
with  New  York  than  with  (.'hicago.  It  is  notable 
how  short  si-^hted  some  people  were  twenty-tive 
.\ears  ago.  In  fact,  it  is  less  than  a  decade  ago 
when  other  people  i)ro('laimed  overdoing  in  fruit 
planting.  How  \inwise  the\'  were  is  shown  l)y  th's 
\ear's  prices  and  the  r\ish  which  jjlanfers  ;ire 
making  foi'  nursei-y  stock.  If  you  want  trees 
don't  be  all  winter  getting  your  oi'ders  in. 

What  of  Wheat?  ' 

The  Califoi'nia  wheat  crop  year  before  last  was 
rtall\  oidy  worth  about  one-seventh  as  nuicii  as 
gootl  wiieat  years  brought  forty  years  ago;  in- 
stead of  filling  the  sea  with  wheat  ships  as  our 
fathers  did.  we  are  buying  bread  from  other 
States,  and  besides  the  reduced  acreage  we  are 
getting  less  wheat  per  acre.  Really,  wheat  is  in  a 
sad  state,  and  we  are  unable  to  say  a  word  wluui 
a  South  American  calls  out  at  the  luitional  cai)ital  : 
"Argentina  already  has  become  a  serious  com- 
petitor of  the  United  States  in  the  production  of 
wheat,  and  sooner  or  later  will  leave  this  coinitry 
in  second  place.  The  United  States  cannot  com- 
pete with  us,  and  Argentine  wheat  now  finds  its 
way  into  ail  the  important  European  markets. 
Those  who  have  studied  the  sub.iect  of  grain  rais- 
ing in  the  Western  IIemis])liere  will  admit  that 
eventually  Canada  Avill  outstrip  both  the  I'nited 
States  and  Argentina  in  wheat  production."  Thus 
the  South  American  throws  both  his  country  aiu! 
ours  into  the  i)it  together,  which  is  certainly  a 
self-denying  thing  for  him  to  do.  and  we  might 
p(  i'liii])s  do  worse  than  to  nestle  down  (piietlv  be- 
side. Hut  then  that  (!anada;  ah  well,  what  of 
tiuit  f  W^e  find  it  in  our  heart  to  worship  Caiuula 
i?>  spite  of  the  bat  she  gave  \is  between  the  eyes 
at  oui'  last  advances.  Hut  listen:  what  is  Canada 
t  .  be?  Hnglish?  How  can  you  tell?  During  the 
l;;st  ten  years  Canada  has  received  nearly  2.000.000 
iuimigrants.  of  whom  approximately  750.000  were 
from  tlie  United  Kingdom  and  700.000  from  the 
United  States.  Up  to  the  clo.se  of  the  fiscal  year 
.just  ended.  :March  30.  1911.  the  total  was  1,714.326 
for  the  decade.  Since  then  nearly  200,000  more 
have  arrived,  divided  about  equally  between 
American  and  Hritish  immigrants.  All  right. 
Hritannia:  we  race  you  for  Canada,  and  we  have 
hiuulreds  of  miles  to  go  while  you  are  going  thou- 
.sands.  Then  what  country  will  lead  the  world  in 
wheat  .'    Answer  in  ten  years. 

Hut  the  English  are  stayers  all  right  when  it 
comes  to  wheat.  We  have  .iust  read  that  the  old- 
est wheat  stack  in  the  world  may  be  seen  in  ;i 
farmyard  at  Aisby.  South  Lincolnshire.  It  was 
harvested  32  years  ago.  and  the  owner  made  a 
vow  that  he  would  not  sell  the  grain  until  he  got 
a  certain  price  which  he  has  never  been  able  to 
obtain.  Outside  the  stack  is  black  with  age.  but 
inside  the  straw  and  heads  of  the  grain  are  as 
liright  as  any  wheat.  A  test  recently  made  shows 
the  grain  to  be  in  fine  condition  and  good  for  an 
indefinite  period. 

Barley  Is  Better. 

In  cereals  we  are  buying  food  for  ourselves  ajid 


growing  food  for  our  stock — which  is  an  old  prac- 
tice of  California  farmers;  they  never  have  done 
much  thinking  about  growing  stuff  on  their  own 
land  for  their  own  kitchens,  and  .just  now  they 
are  largely  i)ulling  home  supplies  over  the  tele- 
phone wires  .in.st  like  city  people  do.  It  is  pooi- 
farming  policy,  and  it  costs  a  lot  more  money, 
but  we  are  not  preaching  from  that  text  today. 
But  besides  the  barley  which  we  grow  for  our  stock 
vve  are  selling  much  for  good  money  this  year, 
and  are  likely  to  do  it  lU'Xt  year.  too.  Crop  fig- 
ures show  that  our  barley  is  coming  near  to  beinu: 
worth  three  times  as  much  as  our  wheat  crop,  will 
be  largely  surpassed  next  year,  if  we  get  any  (b - 
ei  nt  amount  of  rain,  for  2-cent  barley  beats  a  g(»ld 
mine.  Do  not  be  misled  into  the  notion  that  we 
are  growing  less  barley  becau.se  less  barley  is 
going  by  water.  During  the  first  four  months  of 
the  current  harvest  season  the  total  shi])ments  by 
sea  from  San  Francisco  were  1.561.131  ctls., 
against  2.141,672  for  the  corresponding  time  in 
1910  and  1,007,013  ctls.  in  190!).  The  explanation 
of  this  is  that  since  the  recijjrocity  reverse  in 
Canada,  barley  has  been  going  by  rail  to  the  great 
biewing  centers  in  the  Mi.ssi.ssii)pi  valley.  This 
i>  rather  expen.sive,  but  California  barley  seems 
to  be  good  enough  to  stand  it  and  leave  a  lot  of 
nioney  for  the  growers,  as  this  autumn's  figures 
show.  Hnt  keej)  on  growing  barley  and  wait  for 
the  Panama  canal.  This  water  route  will  keep  us 
in  the  game  no  matter  how  nuich  good  barley  they 
grow  in  the  northern  end  of  the  mid-continent 
region.  W^e  shall  have  a  .stream  of  barley  from 
the  San  Francisco  and  San  Diego  harbors,  for  the 
Imperial  valle.v  will  strike  the  sea  at  the  lattei- 
point,  which  will  go  up  the  IMissippi  river  in 
flotillas  and  give  St.  Louis  another  bump  on  .Mil- 
waukee. How  we  are  getting  into  the  world  now- 
adays ! 


Stockmen's  Co-operation. 

Would  it  not  be  interesting  if  the  less  intensive 
agriculture  should  lead  the  rest  in  the  very  in- 
tensive effort  to  promote  the  producer's  interest 
in  the  sale  of  his  products.  The  recognized  prin- 
cijjle  is  getting  together  and  it  has  always  been 
supposed  that  men  on  foot  could  get  closer  to- 
gether than  men  on  horseback ;  in  other  Avords 
that  small  producers  on  limited  acreages  could 
most  easily  get  back  to  back  in  the  fight  against 
aggression  of  crop-eaters.  But  it  is  moving  very 
siowly  in  that  way,  and  perhaps  mounted  men 
can  arrive  .sooner  after  all.  It  looks  as  though  the 
cavalry  might  carry  the  field  with  a  dash  while 
the  infantry  is  trying  to  get  into  line.  If  you 
doubt  it,  read  this:  "Plans  for  the  organization 
of  the  Texas  Cattle  Raisers'  Sales  Directinir 
Agency,  with  a  capital  of  $3,000,000.  wei-e  ap- 
proved at  the  meeting  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Cattle  Raisers'  Association  of  Texas.  The 
purpose  of  this  agency  is  to  assist  the  producer  in 
s(  curing  better  prices  for  his  cattle,  .sheep,  hogs 
and  calves  and  to  instruct  him  regarding  the  bet- 
ter markets  of  the  Nation.  Money  will  be  loaned 
by  this  agency  also  on  chattel  mortgages  with 
i;ve  .stock  as  security.  One  of  the  chief  purpo.ses 
of  this  agency  is  to  teach  the  cattlemen  the  lesson 
of  co-operation.  It  is  not  done  to  hurt  the  com- 
mission firm.s.  but  on  the  other  hand  will  benefit 
them.  The  buyers  are  well  organized:  why  should 
not  the  producers  stand  by  each  other  in  regu- 
lating the  selling  price  of  their  live  stock?  We 
must  market  our  stock  with  methodical  procedure 
instead  of  closing  out  eyes  and  .selling  blindly. 
Men  will  be  {)laced  at  the  head  of  the  agency  who 
are  skilled  in  business  practices  and  who  know  the 
live  stock  industry  from  beginning  to  end.  We 
will  have  but  a  few  men,  but  you  may  re.st  a.ssured 
that  they  will  be  capable." 
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This  is  surely  tiie  whole  philosophy  and  mi'thods 
of  ettVctive  eo-oporation  in  a  nutshell.  It  involves 
iili  that  has  been  ])rayed  for  and  dreamed  about 
and  which  so  many  specialty  producers  have  tried 
1(>  attain  hut  have  fallen  short.  Will  the  Texas 
cattlemen  accomplish  what  the  California  cattle- 
men have  resolved  upon  and  stopped  there?  Wait 
and  see. 

Supremacy  of  American  Women. 

We  have  written  thus  far  from  a  sense  of  dut.v  : 
we  turn  now  to  the  joy  of  it.  It  is  to  take  heart 
liuit  the  ballot  will  have  to  oo  n  lon<>'  way  before 
it  can  obscure  the  attractiveness  of  women  from  a 
masculine  i)oint  of  view,  simply  because  our 
women  are  so  ({ueenly  in  their  feminine  quality. 
Personally  we  do  not  believe  that  the  ballot  will 
ever  do  it,  but  some  there  are  who  fear  that  votint; 
\y\\\  make  women  less  womaidy.  Take  courajii' 
then,  timid  ones,  from  the  public  declaration  of 
Dr.  Wilhelm  Bode,  curator  of  the  Kaiser  Fred- 
erich  IMuseum  in  Berlhi  ami  a  jiersonal  friend  of 
Emperor  William,  who  is  visitin'j  the  United 
States  for  the  tirst  time  in  eighteen  years  and 
makiuij'  comparisons.  "American  women,"  said 
Dr.  Bode,  "dress  l)etter  and  are  more  attractive 
than  the  women  of  Paris.  Your  women,  in  the 
slru^file  for  style  and  richness  of  apparel  have 
not  foi'sotten  natui'al  grace  ami  refinement.  The 
women  of  Paris  go  to  extremes  in  dress  and  in- 
siead  of  achievini)'  beauty  the  result  is  hideous. 
Here  you  keep  more  to  moderation,  the  'golden 
ii'can'  that  nuist  l)e  a  component  ])art  of  all  true 
l)i'aut\  . "  Of  course  Dr.  Bode  was  apparently 
vei-y  shallow  to  talk  of  women's  dress  rather  than 
or  women's  minds,  and  the  question  may  arise, 
what  right  has  a  man  who  is  a  curator  of  mum- 
mies to  give  an  opiu'on,  with  the  air  of  an  expert, 
about  such  an  everlastingly  modern  alfair  as  a 
\>  oman,  voting  or  otherwise.  But  we  are  not  dis- 
posed to  carp:  we  admire  Dr.  Bode  because  of  his 
.idniiration  of  the  Amei'ican  women  and  his  refer- 
ciice  to  the  fenunine  shadow  is  but  a  coy  expres- 
s  on  of  his  tribute  to  the  substance. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Too  Little  Rather  Than  Too  Much  Water. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  the  owner  of  a  prune 
orchard,  now  about  eighteen  years  old,  situated 
Oh  the  bottom  lands  of  Russian  river  near  Hop- 
land.  I  acquired  this  a  short  time  ago.  Looking 
through  the  orchard  last  week,  I  found  a  inim- 
l)er  of  the  trees  had  d'ed.  A  well  bored  in  the 
orchard  strikes  water  at  about  fifteen  feet.  I 
(ind  no  appai-eiit  reason  for  the  death  of  these 
trees  unless  it  is  that  the  tap  roots  reach  this 
body  of  water  and  are  injuriously  afTected  there- 
by. Do  you  think  that  is  the  cause  of  the  death 
of  the  trees,  or  should  I  look  for  some  other  rea- 
son therefor?  Also,  would  it  be  advisable  to 
l)lant  another  prune  tree  in  place  of  the  dead 
ones?  Some  of  my  neighbors  conteiul  that  it  is 
all  right  to  do  so,  and  others  hold  the  contrfiry. 
I''  reaching  the  body  of  water  underlying  the  land 
is  the  cause  of  the  destructu)n  of  the  trees  and 
has  taken  the  present  trees  eighteen  years  to 
reach  this,  this  then  would  be  the  limit  ui)on  the 
productiveness  of  the  orchard.  If  it  is  not  advisa- 
abie  to  plant  a  i)rune  tree  in  place  of  th(^  dead 
ones,  what  other  tree  would  \  ou  suggest?  Would 
ii-  be  advisable  to  plant  a  Bartlett  pear? — Orch- 
aidist,  Santa  Rosa. 

We  do  not  l)elieve  that  water  at  fifteen  feet 
depth  could  jjossibly  kill  a  |)rune  tree.  It  is 
more  likely  that  owing  to  spotted  condition  of 
the  soil,  gravel  shoidd  occur  in  different  i)laces, 
and  with  gravel  three  or  four  feet  below  the  sur- 
face a  tree  might  actually  die  although  there  was 
[ilenty  of  water  at  a  depth  of  fifteen  feet.  In 
other  words,  there  is  more  danger  that  the  trees 
(lied  from  lack  of  water  than  from  an  oversupjdy 


of  it,  and  it  is  quite  likely  also  that  you  could 
iMimp  and  irrigate  to  advantage  large  trees  which 
did  not  seem  to  be  up  to  the  standai'd  of  the 
whole  place,  as  manifested  by  lack  of  bearing, 
snialiness  of  leaves,  which  would  be  a|)t  to  turn 
yellow  early  in  the  season.  There  is  oi)jection 
to  replanting  iirunc  trees  in  places  of  those  which 
have  fa'led.  if  good  large  holes  ar(>  made,  all  roots 
removed  so  far  as  practicable,  some  fresh  soil 
l)i'ought  in  to  put  around  the  roots  of  the  new 
trees,  and  the  surface  application  of  st;d)le  manure 
after  planting  in  order  that  the  contents  might 
i)c  leached  into  the  soil  l)y  th<'  I'ains  and  give  the 
tree  something  good  to  grow  ujion.  Psnally,  re- 
planting of  new  trees  in  old  orchards  is  difficult 
in  practice  because  of  the  foraging  disposition 
of  the  older  roots.  By  a  little  extra  care  in  fer- 
tilizing and  irrigation,  the  youngster  can  usually 
be  brought  to  shape  to  fight  for  its  own  living 
a  fterwai-d. 

The  pear  will  often  accept  ;i  position  which 
other  fruit  trees  have  declined,  especially  where 
there  may  have  been  shallow  soil  over  hardpan 
and  accumulation  of  water  during  the  rainy  sea- 
son, but  scattered  pear  trees  would  not  be  desira- 
l)le  in  an  orchard  of  other  fruits  except  as  it 
may  be  a  last  resort  to  make  something  grow. 
We  are  quite  sure  that  parts,  at  least,  of  your 
land  Jieed  irrigation,  even  though  other  parts 
may  get  along  without  it  in  your  district  of  heavy 
rainfall. 

Possibly  Too  Much  Water. 

To  the  Editor:  1  have  some  friut  trees  in  my 
back  yard.  I  do  not  understand  much  how  to 
trim  them  and  at  what  time  of  the  year.  My 
trees  are  four  years  old  and  are  as  follows :  Craw- 
ford peach,  black  tig,  loquat.  Red  June  apple, 
a  large-sized  apricot,  red  and  blue  plums.  Last 
year  they  had  plenty  of  blossoms,  but  all  1  got 
on  them  was  one  apricot.  I  alwa.vs  watered  them 
twice  a  week  in  summer.  When  I  trimmed  them 
last  they  had  just  started  to  bud.  I  cut  about 
two  feet  off  of  the  new  branches,  but  did  not  know 
if  I  was  do'ug  right,  and  as  I  did  not  get  any 
fi-uit  1  must  have  done  wrong.  Do  \  ()U  think  so? 
— Amateur,  Los  Angeles. 

You  are  probably  watering  your  trees  more 
than  necessary,  jirobably  stimulating  their  growth 
too  nuich.  and  this,  while  a  tree  is  young,  is  apt 
to  postpone  its  fruit  bearing.  Cutting  back  as 
you  jn-oposed  ought  not  to  have  interfered  with 
the  bearing  of  the  tree,  except  that  reducing  the 
wood  during  the  dormant  season  is  another  stim- 
ula)it  to  excessive  wood  growth  and  may  have 
had  some  effect  also  in  delaying  the  bearing;  but 
when  trees  are  overstinndated  by  excessive  irri- 
gation it  is  necessary  to  cut  back  in  order  to 
secure  strength  in  the  branches.  AVe  would  ad- 
vise that  you  give  the  soil  a  good  soaking  about 
once  a  month,  unless  you  are  situated  in  a  sandy 
01  gravell.v  soil,  in  which  more  fre(pient  ai)plica- 
tions  may  b(>  necessary. 

Speltz  and.  Sugar  Beets. 

To  tile  Editor:  I  have  heard  of  a  Russian  grain 
called  "Speltz"  or  "Emmer".  Do  you  think  I 
could  raise  it  successfully  here,  and,  if  so,  what 
ir  the  very  best  time  of  year  to  sow  same  I'or 
the  best  crop  obtainable?  (!aii  it  be  sown  in  the 
fall,  say  November?  Would  sjiringtime  be  a  bet- 
ter time  to  sow  it  on  soil  that  is  very  soft  in 
winter?  1  am  also  looking  into  the  (|uestion  of 
sugar  beets  for  some  of  my  land.  Are  they  suit- 
ed to  this  soil  and  is  there  any  factory  iu  this 
vicinity?  Is  there  any  simple  jirocess  of  making 
sugar  from  beets  so  that  1  could  make  my  own 
sugar  at  home  from  my  own  beets  while  sugar 
is  so  very  expensive  to  buy? — W.  II.  II.,  Fulton. 

II'  your  land  yields  good  crops  of  wheat  or  bar- 
by  or  oats,  you  have  litte  fo  expec^f  from  s])etz 
or  emmer.  This  is  a  grain  generally  considered 
inferior  to  those  just  mentioned  and  advocated 
for   conditions    under    which    the  better-known^ 


grains  do  not  do  well.  It  is  luirdy  against  drougli. 
and  frost,  j)arf ieulariy  the  latter,  and  is  there- 
i'l.re  chieHy  grown  in  the  extreme  north  of  Eu- 
r('l)e.  The  liest  w;\y  to  convince  _\-ourself  as  to 
whether  it  is  of  an.v  use  to  you  is  to  try  a  little. 
'Ilu-  result  of  that  exjierience  would  be  far  more 
useful  to  yon  than  any  theoretical  opinion  which 
might  be  given. 

There  is  no  sugar  factory  nearer  to  you  than 
tb.e  Sacramento  valley.  Probably  the  nearest  will 
lie  the  new  factory  wiiicli  is  now  proposed  for 
Yolo  county — the  Alvarado  factory  being  disman- 
tled and  moved  to  that  point  because  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  getting  larger  satisfactory  acreage  of 
beets.  There  is  no  simple  way  of  making  beet 
sugar.  It  can  only  be  economically  done  in  fac- 
t(iries  costing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

Scattering  Grass  Seeds. 

To  the  Editor:  We  live  on  the  west  side  of 
Sonoma  valley,  and  want  to  seed  some  of  our 
fields  with  a  good  wild  grass.  We  want  to  carry 
bags  of  it  in  our  pockets  to  scatter  when  we  ride. 
Timothy  grass  we  should  like,  but  this  is  not  its 
habitat,  is  it?  Can  you  suggest  a  grass  or  grasses 
tliat  would  do  well  here? — Reader,  Glen  Ellen. 

There  are  really  wild  grasses  worthy  of  multi- 
plication, but  no  one  known  to  us  makes  a  busi- 
ness of  collecting  the  seed  for  sale,  so  that  such 
seeds  are  not  available  for  such  purpose  as  you 
describe.  Of  the  introduced  grasses,  those  which 
are  most  likely  to  catch  from  early  scattered 
seed  are  Australian  and  Italian  rye  grasses,  or- 
chard grass,  wild  oat  grass  and  red  top.  You 
can  get  seed  of  all  these  from  dealers  in  any 
quantity  which  you  desire  at  from  15  to  30  cents 
a  pound,  according  to  the  variety,  and  make  a 
n'ixture  of  equal  parts  of  each  grass,  which  you 
can  carry  and  scatter  as  you  propose.  Some  of 
them  will  catch  somewhere,  particularly  in  spots 
where  the  shade  modifies  summer  heat  and  where 
seepage  moisture  reduces  soil  drought.  You  are 
right  about  timothy ;  it  is  good  farther  up  the 
cc^ast  and  in  the  mountain  valleys,  but  not  in 
your  district. 

Dry  Sorghum  Fodder. 

To  the  Editor:  I  would  like  to  ask,  through 
the  RiMiAi,  Piiiiss,  if  Egyptian  corn  fodder  is  good 
for  milk  cows.  I  have  been  told  it  would  dry  up 
the  milk.  I  have  several  acres  and  would  I'ke 
to  feed  it  if  it  is  not  harmful. — Subscrilier.  .Mo- 
desto. 

Dry  sorghum  fodder  is  counted  about  the  ])ooi'- 
est  roughage  that  one  would  think  of  harestiug. 
It  is  much  less  valuable  than  Indian  corn  fodder. 
Egyptian  corn  is  one  of  the  non-saccharine  sor- 
ghums which  are  valuable  both  for  grain  or  for 
green  feeding.  We  never  heard  of  direct  milk- 
drying  effect,  though  such  a  result  iirght  be  ex- 
pected from  feeding  such  innutritive  material, 
which  is  also  difficult  of  digestion.  If  fed  for 
rougliness  it  should  be  in  connection  with  concen- 
trated foods  like  bran  or  oil  meal  or  with  green 
alfalfa.  No  cow  can  g've  imicli  milk  when  the 
feed  is  hardly  nutritive  eiiongli  to  keep  her  alive. 

Calla  Luly  Bulbs. 

To  the  Editor:  Ave  there  any  bulletins  pub- 
I'shed  on  the  culture  of  calla  lily  bulbs  for  nuir- 
ket?  Are  they  hard  to  eradicate  from  the 
ground?  I  mean  to  grow  the  linlbs  to  sell  to  the 
florist. — xVmateur,  (lilroy. 

('alia  roots  are  \cvy  easily  grown  and  are  very 
easily  eradicatrd.  They  are.  in  fact,  so  easily 
grown  that  il  is  not  desirable  for  you  or  for  an\' 
cultivator  to  plant  any  considerable  areas  of  them 
without  knowing  to  what  nurserymen  or  dis- 
fributors  you  can  sell  the  product.  I'nless  an  ad- 
vanced contract  is  made,  we  would  not  think  of 
either  g'ving  the  land  or  the  lime  to  the  under- 
taking. 
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What  To  Do  For  Peach  Borers. 


[Dudley  .Moiilton,  well  known  to  our  readers 
I'cr  his  contributions  to  this  journal  and  for  his 
satisfactory  work  as  Deputy  State  Horticultural 
Commissioner,  has  just  published  as  Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  97  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, the  latest  Avord  on  the  peach  root-borer 
(Sanninoidea  opalescens).  The  publication  goes 
into  the  fullest  detail  of  the  insect,  entomologi- 
eally  and  historically  and  is  a  credit  to  the  writer 
iiiid  to  California  scientific  research.  Naturally 
the  chief  interest  to  the  practical  reader  is  what 
Mr.  Moulton  concludes  as  to  the  best  way  to  fight 
the  pest,  and  that  we  reproduce. — Editob.] 

' '  Worming ' '  and  Appljdng  Washes  in  the  Santa 
Clara  Valley. — The  method  of  coutrolling  the 
borer  as  practiced  by  orchardists  in  the  Santa 
Clara  valley  is  to  "worm"  the  trees  by  hand 
during  the  winter  or  spring  months  and  later 
apply  a  protective  wash  before  the  dirt  is  thrown 
back.  Some  orchardists,  however,  dig  the  borers 
out  without  giving  any  subsequent  treatment. 
The  digging  out  process  is  the  most  important  and 
most  effective.  The  earth  is  shoveled  away  from 
the  crown  of  the  tree,  the  dirt  and  old  bark  scal- 
ings  are  scraped  oft",  and  the  worms  are  cut  out 
l-y  hand.  An  ordinary  three-fourths  inch  wood 
chisel  and  a  horseshoe  knife  are  now  conceded  to 
be  the  best  tools  in  use.  A  combined  scraper, 
chisel,  and  rounded  worming  blade  has  been  u.sed 
extensively,  but  tools  of  this  kind  do  not  contain 
the  fine  quality  of  .steel  that  is  found  in  other 
knives  and  chisels  and  they  soon  become  dull. 
The  bark  is  often  broken  rather  than  cut  when 
such  tools  are  used,  and  this  works  serious  in- 
jury to  the  tree.  The  curved  worming  blade  is 
especially  harmful,  because  it  is  forced  into  the 
bui'row  and  great  pieces  of  living  as  well  as  dead 
bark  are  broken  off.  The  tool  is  convenient  be- 
cause it  combines  the  scraper,  chisel,  and  worm- 
ing point,  but  its  convenience  cannot  offset  the 
better  work  of  the  ordinary  chisel  and  knife. 

There  are  two  periods  during  the  winter  and 
the  spring  months  when  Avorming  can  be  done  to 
iulvantage.  Worms  are  from  half  to  full  grown 
and  can  be  easily  seen  during  the  winter.  They 
are  more  or  less  dormant,  and  if  cut  out  at  this 
lime  the  trees  will  be  .spared  the  later  injury  which 
would  follow  their  feeding  during  the  spring.  It 
is  also  convenient  to  orchardists  to  dig  for  borers 
at  this  time  because  of  a  freedom  from  other  work. 
Spring  worming  is  also  as  effective  as  when  this 
work  is  done  during  the  fall.  A  protective  wash 
should  be  applied  after  "worming"  has  been  ac- 
complished. Such  a  wash  acts  primarily  as  a 
repellent  and  keeps  adult  moths  from  placing 
their  eggs  on  such  treated  trees.  This  wash  should 
be  applied  during  the  months  of  Mny  or  early 
-lune.  The  wash  also  serves  in  a  secondary  way 
to  render  the  labor  of  subsequent  worming  much 
more  easy  and  rapid.  The  dirt  and  bark  scalings 
fall  from  the  washed  tree  more  easily  than  from 
those  unwashed,  and  the  masses  of  frass,  indicat- 
ing the  presence  of  borers,  are  also  more  easily 
discovered. 

Formulas  for  Washes  Used. — The  following 
washes  have  been  used  extensively  for  controlling 
borers  in  the  Santa  Clara  valley  and  elsewhere : 

P^'ormula  No.  1. — The  lime-crude  oil  mixture : 
Place  about  50  povmds  of  rock  lime  in  a  barrel 
and  slake  with  10  or  15  gallons  of  warm  water; 
w  hile  the  lime  is  boiling,  slowly  pour  in  6  or  8 
gallons  of  heavy  crude  oil,  and  stir  thoroughly. 
Add  enough  water  to  make  the  whole  a  heavy 
paste.  The  wash  should  be  applied  immediately 
v>-ith  a  heavy  brush. 

Formula  No.  2.— The  lime-sulphur-salt  mixture : 
Place  about  25  pounds  of  rock  lime  in  a  barrel 
and  slake  with  warm  water.  Add  2  quarts  of  sul- 
phur and  2  or  3  handfuls  of  salt  while  the  lime  is 
still  boiling.  This  wash  is  heavy  and  is  applied 
with  a  brush. 

Formula  No.  3. — Lime,  coal  tar,  and  whale-oil 
soap:  I^nslaked  lime  50  pounds,  coal  tar  VA  gal- 
lons, whale-oil  soap  12  ])ounds.  Slake  the  lime  in 
warm  water  and  add  the  gas  tar  while  the  mixture 
is  boiling;  dissolve  the  soap  separately  in  hot 


water  and  add  this  to  the  lime  solution.  Add 
enough  water  to  make  a  heavy  paste. 

The  Carbon  Bisulphide  Treatment. — Carbon  bi- 
fjul])hide  has  been  recuminended  extensively,  but 
its  use  is  now  discounjged.  I\Ioisture  conditions 
in  the  soil  are  so  variable  that  no  set  rule  to  de- 
termine the  amount  of  liquid  which  shall  be  u.sed 
can  be  followed,  and  if  the  treatment  should  be 
preceded  by  a  rain,  or  if  the  ground  be  especially 
damp,  the  gas-treated  soil  cannot  be  left  around 
the  tree  without  immediate  injury.  The  carbon 
bisulphide  method  has  been  more  or  less  succcssj- 
ful  when  an  orchardist  has  done  his  own  work 
for  several  years  and  when  he  himself  places  the 
charge  and  recognizes  the  danger.  Serious  dam- 
age is  most  likely  to  follow  if  the  remedy  is  applied 
by  an  inexperienced  man.  Another  disadvantage 
of  the  carbon  bisulphide  treatment  is  that  it  does 
not  remove  the  deail  or  decaying  bark  above  after 
the  cambium  layers  have  been  killed  by  the  borers. 
Hand  cutting  is  never  practiced  after  this  treat- 
ment, and  the  tree  can  never  heal  its  wouiul  as  it 
does  when  the  dead  bark  is  cut  away. 


GETS  NINETY  PER  CENT  OF  WALNUT 
BUDS. 


Budding  and  grafting  walnuts  in  the  nursery 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  our  horticul- 
tural operations  because  it  is  so  difificult  to  get  a 
high  percentage  of  successes  when  working  on 
young  stock.  Various  pro])agators  are  improving 
their  percentages  and  are  inventing  new  ways 
which  are  very  interesting  to  record.  The  newest 
method  to  be  published,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  a 
method  of  budding  the  walnut  just  published  by 
E.  J.  Kraus  in  a  circular  of  the  Oregon  Experi- 
m.ent  station.  The  method  of  budding  as  outlined 
in  the  following  paragraphs  consists  in  the  com- 
bination of  the  old  principles  adapted  to  new  sub- 
jects and  conditions.  By  this  method,  and  the 
exercise  of  ordinary  care,  with  good  buds,  and 
one  year  old  seedlings,  at  least  70  to  90  per  cent 
of  the  buds  should  take  and  form  satisfactory 
trees. 

Stocks. — Various  stocks  have  been  employed, 
and  among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  English, 
the  American  Black,  and  the  hybrid  between  the 
California  Black  and  the  English.  The  best  of 
the.se  under  conditions  such  as  are  found  at  Cor- 
vallis,  and  on  some  of  the  hill  soils  of  the  Willam- 
ette Valley,  is  the  California  Black,  and  the  least 
desirable  is  the  English.  The  hybrid  is  very  fre- 
quently used,  but  in  some  cases  is  not  dependable, 
such  stocks  being  very  variable,  some  giving  a 
good  root  system  and  others  poor. 

Buds  Used. — Up  to  the  present  time,  usually 
buds  (if  tlu'  current  year's  growth  have  been  em- 
ployed in  attempting  to  biul  the  walnut.  This  is 
unsatisfactory  from  several  standpoints.  In  the 
first  place,  the  bark  on  the  current  year's  wood  is 
exceedingly  tender,  and  the  outer  layers  are  very 
apt  to  be  rubbed  off  in  handling.  Second,  the  leaf 
stem  is  attached  below  the  bud,  and  if  this  is  re- 
moved before  the  bud  is  inserted  a  large  scar  is 
left,  Avhich  is  a  source  of  oxidation  and  loss  of 
moisture,  both  of  which  tend  to  prevent  a  satis- 
factory union.  If  this  stalk  is  left  on  the  bud  it 
is  very  dif^icult  to  tie  properly.  This  difficulty  has 
been  avoided  somewhat  in  the  past  by  cutting  oft' 
the  leaf  several  days  before  the  buds  were  taken 
for  budding,  and  the  remaining  leaf  stalk  soon 
shrivels  and  falls  away. 

In  the  method  as  outlined  in  this  art'cle,  buds 
one  year  old  are  used.  These  will  be  found  at 
the  ba.se  of  the  current  year's  growth.  Only  those 
plump  buds  which  have  renuiined  dornumt  are  to 
be  employed,  although  if  material  is  scarce  smaller 
buds  may  be  used,  but  they  do  not  break  with 
the  same  ease  that  the  larger  buds  do. 

It  is  also  possible  to  use  buds  from  scion  wood 
cut  during  the  winter,  or  very  early  sj)ring,  when 
it  is  in  a  perfectly  dormant  condition.  If  such 
scions  are  placed  in  moist  sand  for  a  couple  of 
weeks  before  the  budding  is  done,  the  buds  may 
be  removed  quite  easily.  We  had  very  fair  suc- 
cess using  such  buds  the  past  year,  and  althnugh 
the  labor  is  somewhat  increased  in  removiim  the 


buds  from  the  stick,  yet  there  arc  more  largi-, 
plump  buds  available  than  if  taken  later  in  the 
season,  when  many  of  flic  desirable  buds  have 
broken  into  shoots. 

(1)  The  Hinge  Bud.— About  one  inch  above  the 
surface  of  the  soil  make  a  transverse  incision 
about  half  an  inch  long,  and  a  similar  one  about 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  above  this.  Connect  the 
two  with  a  longitudinal  incision.  This  forms  the 
completed  "I"  cut  on  the  stock.  It  is  very  de- 
sirable to  use  extra  care  in  making  the.se  cuts. 
The  ideal  condition  is  to  merely  penetrate  the 
bark  just  to  the  wood,  but  not  cut  into  it.  The 
bud.  Avhich  is  rectangular  and  of  exactly  the  same 
length  as  the  distance  between  the  two  transverse 
cuts  on  the  stock,  is  removed  from  the  bud  stick 
by  fir.st  making  two  transverse  cuts  of  the  proper 
distance  apart  to  give  the  correct  length  to  the 
bud,  and  then  connecting  these  by  two  longitud- 
inal cuts  about  half  an  inch  ai)art.  The  bud  proper 
should  be  approxinuitely  in  the  center  of  this 
piece.  The  bud  is  then  easily  removed  by  gently 
ii:serting  the  back  of  the  knife  blade  under  one 
corner  of  the  piece  of  bark,  and  prying  up,  when 
it  will  be  found  that  it  will  readily  part  from  the 
bud  stick.  No  wood  should  be  rejuoved  with  the 
bud.  and  care  should  be  taken  when  the  bud  prop- 
er is  extra  large  to  avoid  pulling  the  soft  wood 
or  core  out  of  it.  It  may  be  necessary  in  such  a 
ca.se  to  first  loosen  the  bark  containing  the  bud 
on  one  side  up  to  the  bud  proper,  then  carefully 
cut  this  soft  core  with  a  knife,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  bud  piece  may  be  easily  removed.  As  soon 
as  the  bud  is  removed  from  the  bud  stick  it  should 
be  immediately  inserted  into  the  stock.  This  is 
easily  accomplished  by  first  carefully  turning  back 
the  upper  corners  of  the  "I"-shaped  cut,  slightly 
prying  them  away  from  the  wood,  then  inserting 
the  base  of  the  bud  into  the  opening,  |)ushing  it 
down  until  the  fop  and  bottom  of  the  bud  are  flush 
with  the  transverse  cuts  on  the  stock,  and  the  hud 
lies  smoothly  and  sinigly  against  the  latter.  By 
making  the  bud  force  its  own  i)assage  under  the 
bark  of  the  stock  after  this  mannei-,  there  is  nnich 
less  exposure  to  the  air  than  if  the  sides  of  the 
cut  are  first  turned  back  and  the  bud  then  laid 
in  i)lace.  The  bud  is  now  ready  for  tying  and 
waxing  as  explained  below. 

(2)  The  Flute  Bud.— In  this  method  of  budding 
it  is  best  to  first  shape  the  bud  and 'then  cut  the 
stock  to  fit  it.  The  bud,  which  is  rectangular, 
about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long,  and  five- 
eighths  of  an  inch  wide,  is  made  and  removed 
from  the  bud  stick  exactly  as  in  the  preceding. 
A  similar  piece  of  bark  is  removed  from  the  .stock 
and  the  scion  bud  is  then  put  in  its  place,  taking 
care  to  see  that  the  sides  of  the  bud  fit  up  snugly 
all  around. 

The  T  and  inverted  T  buds  proved  unsatisfac- 
tory in  our  work. 

Wrapping  and  Waxing.— In  either  ca.se.  after 
the  bud  is  well  in  place  on  the  stock  the  two  are 
wrapped  snugly  with  raffia.  Special  care  should 
be  exercised  in  the  wra])i)ing  to  see  that  the  bud 
is  pressed  firmly  against  the  wood  of  the  stock, 
especially  at  the  center  where  the  bud  proper  is 
located.  Much  of  the  success  of  the  operation  de- 
pends on  proj)er  wrajtping.  In  many  cases  there 
i?.  a  prominent  elevation  where  the  leaf  stalk  has 
become  detached,  and  unless  care  is  u.sed  in  press- 
ing this  doAvn  firmly  in  the  trying  it  will  draw 
away  and  no  union  Avill  result.  When  properly 
tied  Avrap  the  entire  bud  with  Avaxed  cloth  to  keep 
out  moisture  and  air.  and  Avax  all  over  Avith  some 
goo'd  Avax.    The  foUoAA'ing  is  recommended: 

Rosin,  5  pounds;  bee.sAvax,  1  pound;  finely  pul- 
verized wood  charcoal.  i->  pound;  raw  linseed  oil, 
1  gill. 

First  melt  the  beeswax  and  rosin,  add  the  char- 
coal, stirring  constantly,  and  then  add  the  oil. 
Jlould  into  cakes  by  pouring  into  greased  pans. 
When  desiring  to  use,  break  off  a  few  lumits.  melt 
and  apply  in  a  lic|uifl  state  Avith  a  brush  or  swab. 

A  more  rai)id  method  of  making  the  bud  air- 
tight is  the  folloAving:  After  tying  with  raf?ia 
tear  a  piece  of  soft  paper  (ncAvspaper  is  good) 
about  l'/L»  by  2  inches,  then  holding  this  in  place 
over  the  bud,  thoroughly  Avax  over  the  Avhole  and 
in  addition  about  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  the 
Avay  around  the  stock.  The  paper  j)revents  the 
Avax  from  getting  into  the  buti,  but  even  should 
this  happens  it  Avould  cause  little  trouble,  as  the 
buds  in  starting  Avill  break  through  a  light  cov- 
ering of  Avax.  During  Avarm  Aveather  it  is  a  good 
jilan  after  Avaxing  to  tie  a  j)iece  of  paper  or  paper 
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sack  split  down  the  side  over  the  bud  to  protect 
it  from  the  sun.  If  the  trees  stand  closely  in  the 
rows,  and  have  sufficient  foliage  to  shade  the 
trunks,  this  will  not  be  necessary.  In  about  ten 
days  after  waxing,  the  bud  will  have  sufficiently 
united  with  the  stock  so  that  the  wax  and  paper 
may  be  removed,  and  about  a  week  later  the  raffia 
should  be  cut  and  removed.  Care  should  be  exer- 
cised, however,  in  the  last  regard,  in  that,  if  the 
stock  is  growing  very  rapidlv  the  raffia  is  apt  to 
girdle  it.  In  such  a  case  the  raffia  should  be  cut 
sooner,  or  if  the  bud  is  not  sufficiently  united 
retie  more  loosely. 

Starting  the  Bud  into  Growth.— If  the  budding 
has  been  in  June  or  earlier  and  the  buds  are  to 
be  started  into  growth  the  same  year,  the  trees 
should  be  broken  back  at  the  time  the  raffia  is 
removed — about  fifteen  days  after  the  budding 
Cut  into  the  stock  about  li/o  to  2  inches  above  the 
bud,  allowing  the  top  to  remain  attached  at  one 
side  by  a  small  piece  of  wood  or  bark.  These  tops 
should  then  be  broken  over  and  laid  overlapping 
each  other  in  the  row,  thus  providing  shade  to 
the  buds  and  aiding  in  the  carrying  off  of  excess 
sap  and  preventing  to  a  considerable  extent  an 
excessive  sprouting  from  the  root.  In  about  two 
weeks  the  scion  bud  will  have  started  into  active 
growth.  The  top  of  the  stock  should  then  be  re- 
moved entirely,  close  to  the  bud.  In  sections  sub- 
ject to  high  winds,  the  young  shoots  should  be 
staked.  See  that  all  buds  and  shoots  from  the 
stock  are  taken  off",  as  they  are  a  material  drain 
on  the  reserve  food  supply  in  the  stock. 

If  the  budding  has  been  done  late  in  the  sea.son, 
so  that  the  trees  cannot  be  headed  back  before 
August  1,  such  heading  back  had  best  be  deferred 
until  the  following  spring,  just  about  the  time 
that  growth  starts.  There  is  some  danger  of  the 
buds  being  killed  during  the  winter,  or  injured 
by  excessive  wet  weather.  It  is  therefore  prefer- 
able in  such  eases  to  put  the  buds  somewhat  higher 
on  the  stock  than  when  the  trees  are  to  be  headed 
back  in  June  or  July.  Trees  coming  from  stock 
headed  back  aboTit  the  middle  of  June  to  the  first 
week  in  July  will  make  from  14  to  20  inches  growth 
the  same  season,  and  usually  mature  thoroughly, 
so  that  there  is  no  danger  of  killing  back  during 
the  winter.  Such  young  trees  could  be  put  on  the 
market  the  winter  following  the  budding.  Trees 
from  stock  that  has  been  headed  back  in  the  spring 
will  make  a  straight  growth  of  5  to  7  feet  during 
th(?  season. 


Slanders  on  California  Oranges. 


CURING  AND  MOVING  THE  WALNUT  CROP. 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  H.  W.  Kruckeberg. 

It  is  pleasant  to  note  that  the  present  crop  of 
walnuts  is  finding  a  healthy  market  in  the  East, 
the  quality  this  year,  in  many  instances,  being 
superior  to  the  best  imported  that  are  now  a  fea- 
ture of  the  New  York  markets.  Only  last  week 
three  carloads  left  Anaheim  for  New  York  on 
brokers'  orders,  which  were  extra  fancy  soft- 
shells,  of  large  size  and  well  filled  with  white  meat. 
In  the  walnut  belt  of  Orange  county  the  crop  is 
bleached  with  a  5%  salt  solution,  namely,  5  lbs. 
of  salt  to  100  lbs.  of  water.  The  salt  is  decom- 
posed by  electricity,  which  releases  the  chlorine. 
The  nuts  are  dipped  into  this  solution  by  means 
of  a  revolving  wheel  which  issues  with  them  from 
the  bath  and  delivers  them  into  an  enclosed  re- 
ceptacle to  prevent  the  fumes  escaping.  From 
this  the  nuts  are  carried  to  trays  to  dry,  after 
which  they  are  sacked  ready  for  shipment.  It 
i?'  claimed  that  this  revolving  wheel  dipping  meth- 
od is  original  with  the  enterprise  and  ingenuity 
of  Orange  county  growers;  it  is  not  patented. 
II  is  also  interesting  to  see  how  markets  may  be 
extended.  According  to  J.  Iluber,  of  the  whole- 
sale house  of  Rivers  Brothers,  in  Los  Angeles, 
"much  of  the  stock  that  goes  East  is  in  the  form 
of  'meats' — that  is,  the  kernel  without  the  shell. 
The  meats  find  a  ready  market  in  Chicago  and 
other  cities,  where  they  receive  a  coating  of  sugar 
and  reappear  later  in  the  candy  stores." 

A  consular  report  referring  to  thick  and  thin 
skinned  figs  says  the  thickness  of  the  skins  is  not 
affected  by  the  curing  or  the  packing,  but  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  water  supjtly;  the  less 
water,  the  thicker  the  skin.  About  80%  of  the 
fig  trees  arc  entirely  dependent  upon  the  rainfall 
for  water  supply,  the  last  rains  being  generally 
early  in  May. 


To  the  Editor:  I  quote  the  following  from  the 
Daily  Record,  of  October  12,  Columbia^  S.  C. : 

"The  officers  of  the  Florida  Citrus  Fruit  Ex- 
change have  talked  a  great  deal  in  the  past  of 
the  popularity  of  the  CJalifornia  orange  and  the 
great  work  of  the  California  Exchange,  in  mar- 
keting 55  to  60%  of  the  California  crop.  It  is 
well  known  by  everyone  connected  with  the  fruit 
business  that  California  not  only  ships  more  green 
and  immature  oranges  than  Florida,  but  ships 
oranges  which  contain  le.ss  juice  and  are  inferior 
in  eating  qualities  to  the  average  Florida  orange 
in  August.  Furthermore,  it  is  a  well  known  fact 
that  California  shippers  artificially  color  oranges 
early  in  the  season,  at  shipj)ing  points.  This  is 
something  which  is  very  rarely  done  in  Florida.' 

Will  you  kindly  advise  me  what  the  real  situa 
tion  is  in  regard  to  the  shipping  of  unripe  or 
anges  from  this  State,  and  let  me  know  if  this 
statement  is  correct  regarding  the  shippers'  prac- 
tice? Enquirer. 

San  Francisco. 

[We  are  not  able  to  give  you  definite  statement 
in  answer  to  your  inquiry  concerning  the  ship- 
ment of  unripe  oranges  from  California.  It  is  a 
matter  which  only  those  in  the  trade  can  answer 
definitely.  Two  things,  however,  are  perfectly 
sure:  first,  that  the  orange  in  California  does  at- 
tain satisfactory  sugar  contents  and  is  suitable 
for  food  before  the  color  of  the  skin  is  fully  de- 
veloped. Second,  it  is  true  that  the  skin  color 
is  in  some  cases  developed  by  treatment  before 
shipping,  but  this  is  also  a  commercial  matter 
which  those  on  the  inside  of  the  trade  only  can 
specifically  measure  and  define.  It  is  particularly 
true  and  vexatious  that  the  orange  growers  of 
the  Gulf  States  and  other  receivers  in  northern 
cities  are  making  strenuous  efforts  at  the  present 
time  to  conceal  their  own  ill  deeds  by  showering 
slanders  upon  California  orange  growers.  The 
statement  that  shipping  unripe  oranges  is  rarely 
done  in  Florida  does  not  agree  with  statements 
in  their  own  journals.  Evidently  the  practice  has 
been  frequent,  or  why  should  the  Florida  legisla- 
ture pass  a  law  against  it?  The  practice  is  now 
being  vigorously  conibatted  by  the  Florida  Citrus 
Exchange,  which  is  organized  on  the  model  of 
our  California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange.  Why, 
then,  should  the  organized  growers  fight  a  per- 
nicious practice  if  it  did  not  exist?  As  to  the 
relative  qualities  of  Florida  and  California  fruit, 
the  Florida  claims  of  superiority  are  not  demon- 
strated. Opposing  claims  which  are  not  substan- 
tiated is  idle.  The  wolf-calls  of  the  South  are  not 
calculated  to  win  credence. — Editor.] 


CALIFORNIA  NAVEL  ORANGES  UNRIVALED. 


We  have  often  contended  that  California-grown 
navel  oranges  have  nothing  to  fear  from  trees 
0?  the  same  variety  grown  under  tropical  condi- 
tions. There  is  something  in  our  arid  semi-trop- 
ical climate  which  determines  quality  and  char- 
acter different  from  that  attainable  under  humid 
tropical  or  semi-tropical  infiuences.  The  latest 
testimony  to  that  fact  is  found  in  an  interview 
with  Dr.  E.  R.  Kellogg,  who  is  visiting  friends 
in  Redlands.  Dr.  Kellogg  owns  a  50-aere  orange 
grove  on  the  Isle  of  Pines,  Cuba,  where  he  passes 
a  part  of  each  year.  In  reply  to  a  reporter's 
query  as  to  the  possibility  of  Cuba  becoming  a 
competitor  of  southern  California  in  the  produc- 
tion of  citrus  fruits.  Dr.  Kellogg  said: 

"You  need  have  no  fear  of  Cuba,  or  any  part 
of  the  world  competing  with  southern  California 
as  a  producer  of  the  navel  orange.  W(!  have  tried 
the  navel  orange.  It  will  never  color  in  Cuba. 
While  the  skin  is  green  and  unattractive,  the 
flavor  is  fairly  good.  But  no  j)lace  in  the  woi'ld 
grows  such  fine  oranges  as  tlui  southern  California 
navel.  It  is  without  a  rival.  We  have  learned 
this  by  sad  experience,  and  we  are  budding  our 
groves  over  to  grapefruit.    No  other  known  re- 


gion can  grow  such  grapefruit  as  we  are  produc- 
ing on  the  Isle  of  Pines.  I  have  grown  ten  boxes 
to  the  tree  from  trees  six  years  old,  the  boxes 
being  such  as  you  pack  your  California  fruit  in, 
and  the  quality  is  superb.  Our  36s  have  a  skin 
like  satin,  brilliant  yellow  in  color,  and  not  over 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  thick.  The  juice  completely 
fills  the  fruit,  so  it  is  very  heavy.  The  skin  feels 
like  a  kid  glove." 


AN  ORANGE  LAUNDRY. 


AVashing  oranges  has  to  be  done  under  certain 
conditions  in  California,  and  those  who  practice 
it  will  be  interested  in  a  reference  to  Florida 
laundry  methods  as  described  by  L.  B.  Skinner 
in  a  recent  address  before  the  Florida  Horticul- 
tural Society : 

Washing.— When  the  fruit  comes  to  the  pack- 
ing-house, in  most  localities  of  the  State,  whe  have 
to  prepare  to  have  it  washed.  I  visited  Mr.  Tem- 
ple's  house  when  it  was  in  operation,  and  was 
very  greatly  impressed  with  the  soaking-tank.  I 
watched  Mr.  Temple 's  sales  gradually  getting  bet- 
ter and  better,  and  I  decided  to  go  up  to  Winter 
Park  and  see  if  I  could  find  out  the  reason  why. 
I  went  into  his  packing-house.  Maybe  some  of 
you  know  that  we  had  a  frost  last  winter.  Of 
course,  very  few  places  in  the  State  were  affected 
by  this  frost,  but  still  we  had  a  frost.  Some  of 
us  knew  that  we  had  some  light  fruit,  and  we  did 
our  best  to  eliminate  it.  We  would  instruct  our 
men  to  cull  out  the  light  fruit,  and  they  would 
judge  of  the  weight  of  oranges  until  finally  from 
fatigue  they  could  not  tell  a  heavy  orange  from 
a  light  one,  and  we  would  find  a  good  orange 
with  the  bad  and  a  bad  one  with  the  good.  The 
men  tried  to  help  us  out,  but  it  is  simply  an  im- 
possibility not  to  make  mistakes.  But  at  Mr.  Tem- 
ple 's  place,  he  was  able  to  cull  every  light  orange 
out  of  his  pack.  When  the  oranges  were  put  up 
at  market,  the  buyers  knew  that  they  were  get- 
ting heavy  fruit  when  they  paid  for  heavy  fruit. 

The  light  fruit  were  eliminated  in  the  soaking- 
tank.  The  process  is  very  interesting.  A  man 
stands  by  the  tank  with  a  long  ladle,  and  if  an 
orange  is  floating  a  little  too  high,  he  spoons  it 
right  out.  If  an  orange  was  floating,  but  a  light 
touch  with  the  ladle  would  send  it  down,  and  it 
came  up  slowly,  it  was  all  right,  but  if  it  came  up 
like  a  cork  it  was  ladled  out. 

We  should  select  a  washer  that  does  the  work 
thoroughly  and  carefully;  that  is  the  main  thing. 
We  simply  have  to  wash  out  fruit  and  we  have 
to  do  it  carefully  and  thoroughly  if  we  are  going 
to  please  the  trade.  The  washer  in  Mr.  Temple's 
house  certainly  cleans  the  fruit  and  the  results 
have  shown  that  no  injury  has  been  done  to  the 
fruit  apparently. 

There  are  some  washers  that  will  wash  grape- 
fruit, some  that  will  wash  tangerines.  Each  grow- 
er has  to  settle  the  question  for  himself  as  to 
which  washer  he  will  use,  and  I  think  by  choosing 
one  which  does  the  work  according  to  his  own 
satisfaction,  the  question  is  solved. 

Dryers.— After  the  fruit  comes  fro  mthe  washer 
and  before  it  goes  to  the  sizer,  it  has  to  be  dried. 
You  ai'e  all  familiar  with  the  methods  of  Mr.  Tem- 
l)le's  work.  He  runs  the  fruit  into  the  rack  over- 
head and  exhausts  the  air,  forces  it  in  and  draws 
it  out;  there  are  so  many  thousand  cubic  feet  of 
air  passed  through  there  per  minute.  Anything 
as  elaborate  as  his  process  is  not  within  the  reach 
of  all  of  us.  In  my  house  we  have  installed  a 
dryer  that  has  been  working  very  successfully  for 
two  or  three  years.  It  is  not  a  very  large  dryer, 
and  we  are  unable  to  run  through  over  .'500  boxes 
a  day.  This  dryer  is  about  30  feet  long.  The 
fruit  comes  into  one  side  on  to  a  conveyor,  which 
moves  down  very  slowly;  then  it  comes  back  to 
the  brusher  and  sizer.  During  the  time  the  fruit 
is  passing,  which  occupies  20  minutes,  there  is 
a  blast  of  air  going  over  it.  It  is  just  the  natural 
air  taken  from  up  near  the  roof  of  the  house. 
This  air  is  l)lown  in  there  by  a  strong  blower,  and 
there  is  a  continuous  stream  of  air  going  in  and 
coming  out  all  the  time.  In  damp  weather  we 
use  a  fire  and  blow  the  heated  air  in  and  over 
the  fruit. 
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very  great  scarcitj',  there  appears  to  be 
no  good  reason,  with  proper  handling  of 
the  crop,  why  the  price  should  go  below 
4  cents,  where  it  was  when  the  crop  was 
very  large  In  1908  and  1909.  As  stated 
before,  there  is  no  competition  from  the 
East  in  dried  peaches,  or  any  other  dried 
fruit,  for  that  matter,  and  the  Pacific 
Coast  has  almost  a  monopoly  of  that 
product. 

A  few  years  ago  the  possibility  of  the 
prohibition  of  selling  sulphured  fruit 
promised  to  take  all  the  profits  from  this 
branch  of  the  industry.  Since  this  danger 
has  practically  passed,  there  appears  to 
be  no  reason  whj-  planting  should  not  con- 
tinue. 

The  premier  peach  for  drying  is  the 
Muir,  which  dries  heavier  and  makes  a 
better  product  than  any  other  variety,  as 
well  as  bearing  well  and  regularly.  The 
Lovell  and  Elbertas  are  also  planted  with 
the  Muirs,  as  they  ripen  at  different  times 
and  make  harvesting  more  convenient. 
These  ship  better  than  the  Muirs,  and  are 
to  be  desired  for  this  reason,  although 
drying  lighter.  For  price,  a  packer  states 
that  the  Muirs  will  be  worth  to  the  grower 
about  Vo  cent  a  pound  more  than  other 
varieties  when  the  fruit  is4ij  and  5  cents. 
The  Elberta  is  more  of  a  shipping  peach 
than  the  others,  but  can  also  be  dried 
profitably  and  is  an  exceptionally  heavy 
and  regular  bearer. 

These  varieties,  and  other  freestones, 
are  sold  to  the  canners  to  some  extent, 
permitting  the  grower  to  have  all  three 
ways  of  disposing  of  his  fruit:  shipping, 
canning,  and  drying.  All  are  far  below 
the  clings  for  canning,  but  the  fact  that 
they  can  be  sold  this  way,  even  at  a  less 
price,  makes  the  growers  like  them.  Only 
about  half  as  many  freestones  are  canned 
as  clings  and  the  prices  for  them  for  this 
purpose  are  usually  $5  to  $10  per  ton  less. 

The  cling  peaches  are  the  kinds  that  are 
ideal  for  canning,  and  are  absolutely 
without  competition  from  the  East.  They 
cannot,  however,  be  dried  to  advantage, 
making  a  poorer  quality  of  fruit  and  be- 
ing expensive  to  handle.  As  a  shipper, 
they  are  also  inferior  to  the  freestones, 
and  if  they  have  to  be  sold  in  any  way 
than  to  the  canner,  there  is  little  profit 
in  growing  them.  The  quality  of  the 
canned  clings,  however,  and  the  usual  good 
prices  received  for  them  justify  their  pro- 
duction. As  a  rule  the  planting  to  clings 
is  greater  in  the  Sacramento  valley,  in 
Butte  and  neighboring  counties  than  in 
the  San  .Joaquin,  where  freestones  are 
much  more  the  favorite  in  proportion  to 
the  total  amount  of  each  put  out. 

Aside  from  being  close  to  the  lead  in 
fiesh  shipments  and  drying,  running  be- 
hmd  prunes  for  the  latter  purpose,  and  a 
little  better  than  apricots,  the  peach  is 
the  greatest  canning  fruit  produced  in  th€ 
State.  Even  the  freestones  are  better  than 
the  Eastern  product,  as  about  25%  of  our 
canned  freestones  will  sell  as  "extras" 
while  the  best  of  the  Eastern  products 
sell  as  "standards"  and  inferior  grades. 
The  canners,  however,  have  to  compete 
against  the  East  with  the  handicap  of 
heavy  freight  rates,  higher  wages,  and 
more  expensive  material,  for  these  lower 
grades,  so  that  the  State  is  at  a  disad- 
vantage in  raising  freestones  for  the  can- 
ner. 

The  Easterners,  however,  cannot  raise 
a  cling  like  those  of  California,  and  the 
California  clings  have  this  field  to  them- 
selves. The  amount  canned  last  year  was 
1.233,200  cases  of  12  cans  of  I'j  and  3 
lbs.  each  of  clings,  and  163,425  gallon 
cases;  and  of  freestones,  553,000  cans  of 
the  smaller  and  195,825  of  the  gallon  tins. 
This  year,  with  a  smaller  crop,  the  out 
put  will  be  less. 

According  to  one  of  the  leading  can- 


ning companies  there  is  little  immediate 
danger  of  overproduction,  although  with 
a  large  crop  on  all  of  the  bearing  acreage, 
the  production  would  be  nearly  as  great 
as  the  canners  would  care  to  handle  with- 
out cutting  the  price  a  good  deal. 

The  amount  sold  can,  however,  be 
greatly  increased  if  the  price  Is  cut  and 
still  give  the  grower  fair  returns.  For 
instance,  it  is  the  desire  of  this  company 
to  market  a  certain  fancy  brand  of  clings, 
so  that  they  can  be  retailed  at  25  cents. 
It  has  been  noticed  that  whenever  the 
price  has  to  be  raised  to  30  cents,  the 
sales  are  cut  40%.  If  overproduction 
would  make  the  price  20  cents,  a  corre- 
spondingly great  increase  in  consumption 
would  be  expected  by  the  company,  which 
slates  that  they  could  still  pay  sufficient 
for  the  fresh  fruit  to  justify  its  produc- 
tion. 

The  canners  desire,  most  of  all,  cling 
peaches  that  will  not  come  in  during  Au- 
gust, just  when  they  are  rushed  with  other 
fruit,  and,  for  this  purpose,  Tuscans  and 
Phillips  are  the  varieties  they  recommend 
v;nder  present  conditions  and  the  kind 
that  are  most  planted.  If  the  season  is 
good  and  there  is  too  much  work  at  the 
canneries  during  August,  about  $5  more 
per  ton  is  given  for  these  than  for  the 
m.id-season  varieties. 

The  price  for  freestones  this  year  was 
from  $30  to  $40  per  ton  in  the  lug  box, 
varying  with  variety  and  locality,  while 
clings  brought  $5  and  $10  above  these  fig- 
ures. These  prices  were  due  partly  to  a 
small  crop  here  and  partly  to  the  failure 
of  the  Eastern  crops.  Last  year,  with  a 
good  crop  everywhere,  freestones  in  most 
places  brought  only  about  $17.50.  In  good 
years  and  on  good  trees,  six  to  ten  tons 
of  fruit  can  be  secured  per  acre  and  at 
a  cost  of  $20  to  $25  per  acre  for  care. 


State  Horticultural  Commissioner  A.  J. 
Cook  has  announced  that  the  Fortieth 
California  State  Fruit  Growers'  Conven- 
tion is  to  be  held  at  Santa  Rosa  Decem 
ber  19  to  21.  Special  efforts  are  being 
made  to  secure  an  interesting  and  profit- 
able pro.gram. 


All  Varieties 
True  to  Name 

The  only  pla<*o  (o  truHt  your  or- 
iliT  l'i>r  uiiTMery  Ntoek  1h  ^vltli  nn 
eHtnlili.slied  iiiifl  coiiH<'i«>nti<»ii.H  firm. 
It  tiikt-M  xevrral  yearM  tu  flnil  oii( 
Y^'liat  '*friilt.*<  of  your  lfilii»r**  are 

to  he  hence  the  R'rent  liiiportani'e 
of  ilenlln^::  n'ith  n  reliable  4*on<'ern. 
S4-nil  for  our  book— 

C  AI.IFOUMA   HORTICl  I.TLRE 
"The  Fruit  (Jrowers  Ciulde" 

120  pages  beautifully  illustrated, 
describes  2000  varieties  of  trees  and 
plants.  Valuable  to  planters.  Mailed 
upon  receipt  of  25c  In  stamps. 

Illustrated  Catalogue 
and  Price  List  Sent 
Free  on  Request. 

PAID  UP  CAPITAL  $200  000°=' 
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URSERIES\ 

GEO.CROEDING  PRESandmgr. 

Box  18  fresno, California 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES,  San  DImas,  Califoroia 

ESTABLISHED  ISM 

We  have  to  offer  for  planting  season  of  1912  an  e.xcellent  stock 
of  strictly  first-<dass  Citrus  Trees  in  all  varieties. 
Piicis  submitted  on  application. 

KKMKMIItlK,  Mil.  PI,A\TER,  we  have  had  twenty-one  years 
of  experience  in  the  succo-ssful  propagating  of  Citrus  Trees,  and 
while  our  prices  might  be  a  little  higher  than  our  competitors, 
we  absolutely  guarantee  our  trees  true  to  name.  We  are  in  the 
business  to  stay,  lience  can  back  up  what  we  say. 

THINK  WH.VT  THIS  MKAXS  TO  VOL' — The  average  nursery 
is  in  business  today  and  out  tomorrow,  so  you  have  no  recourse 
sliould  anything  go  wrong.  In  addition  to  guaranteeing  our  trees 
true  to  name,  we  select  our  buds  only  from  best  individual  fruit- 
ing trees,  which  would  eliminate  the  possibility  of  having  non- 
fruiting  trees,  or  poor  bearers  in  your  grove.  We  follow  the 
same  plan  of  bud  selection  as  the  Government  experimental  work. 

CONSIDKR  THIS  FULLY.  One  tree  that  will  not  produce  after 
five  years  of  work  and  attention  will  have  cost  you  fully  TWENTY 
TIMES  its  original  purchase  price.  YOU  CANNOT  AFFORD  TO 
TAKE  CHANCES. 

Write  us  today  in  regard  to  your  wants.  All  correspondence 
most  cheerfully  answered. 

Our  booklet  entitled  "Citrus  Fruits"  mailed  to  any  address  on 
recei|it  ct  L'"e.;  rr^'iiit   fjiven  for  this  amount  on  first  order. 


NITRATE  or  SODA 


THE  MOST  PROFITABLE  FERTILIZER 


NITRATE  AGENCIES  COMPANY 


LOS  ANGELES 


SAN  JOSE 


SEATTLE 


THE  STUDEBAKER  BROS.  CO. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

announce  they  have  secured  the  agency  for 

FLANDERS  CHAMPION  POWER 
SPRAYERS 

THE  BEST  SPRAYER  MADE 


Ask  or  write  your  local  Studebaker  Agent  for  particulars 


IT'S  FREE 

FERTILIZERS  AND  FERTILIZING  FOR  PROFIT 

Uur  own  production  Bone  and  Blood  Fertilizers 

It's  the  RBSUI^TS  that  count  In  farming,  and  our  Fertilizers  produce 
POSITIVE  RESUI.,TS  that  show  in  the  QUALITY  of  the  products  as  well  as 
the  Quantity. 

Our  fertilizers  have  the  largest  sale  west  of  the  Rockies  because  they 
make  Hure  and  nood  oropit.  Lack  of  fertility  means  starved  soil.  Our  fer- 
tilizers feed  Ihe  hoII  and  make  it  produce  abundant  harvest.    Write  us  and  let 

us  tell  you  about  it. 

CALIFORNIA  FERTILIZER  WORKS 


444  pixF,  sthi:i;t 

ItriiiK-li  Ofliee:  <;roMN< 


SAX  FRAXCISCO.  CAI,. 
nullllIliR,  I.OM  .lD);^eIeM,  I'nI. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 


1  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  If  I  had  aftents  to 
sell  my  product  It  would  mean  that  I  must  add  to  my 
price  as  much  as  the  a Kents'  commlBBlon  would  be.  My  lumber  Is  brouKht 
flrect  from  the  forest.  Latest  Improved  machinery.  Up-to-date  methods. 
Redwood  Tanks,  Picking  hoxes.  Peach  Boxes,  Drying  Trays,  Kgg, Cases.  A 
tank  6  ft.  diameter,  '2y,  ft.  deep,  S7.60.  A  tank  6  ft.  diameter,  2%  ft.  deep,  110.60. 
Large  stock  ot  tanks  of  various  sizes  In  stock.  Anything  made  to  order  on 
short  notice.  Hpraylng  tanks.  Grape  Stakes. 

R.  F.  WILSON.  447  W.  Main  St..  Stockton.  Cal. 
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WILL50NS5 
WONDER 

WALNUli 


Natural  Size. 

ncuFN  EAKLIEIST  and  nioMt  CON- 
'INUOUSLV  heavy  crops  «f  any  tvalnut 
II  exlMtenee.  It  has  the  size,  kernel, 
hill  Nliell  and  Q,IIAIjITV  to  ooniniand 
iie  hlKhest  price  and  hold  it.  Even 
he  HnialU-Nt  are  "FANCY  GRADE" 
iiion;;;  other  varieties. 

Orif^inated,  i^ronn  and  for  .sale  l>y 

F.  C.  WILLSON 

ENCINAL  NURSERIES 

SUNNYVALE,  SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY,  CAL. 


Order  Trees 

^ow 

The  supply  of  good  trees 

is  very,  very  short — 
Some  varieties  sold  out. 
Our  assortment  of  the  best 

standard  sorts  in  apple,  plum, 

peach,  cherry,  almond,  etc., 

etc.,  is  still  complete. 
Catalogue   and   price  list 

mailed  on  request. 

WRITE  US  AT  ONCE 


THE  SILVA-BERGTHOLDT  COMPANY 
181  Orchard  Street  Newcasile,  Cal. 


THE  HOME  GARDEN 

Should  be  supplied 
with  a  variety  of 

Berry  Plants 

AND 

Rhubarb 


Send  for  prices. 


jG.  H.  HOPKINS,  Tropico,  Cal. 

I  p.  O.  formerly  Burbank,  Cal. 


3ULBS 

■  tall  and  winter  planting;  also  Flower 
d.s  for  fall  sowing.  New  Catalogue 
V  ready,  mailed  free  upon  application. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SOW 
!ii-'m  Koyal  Exliiiiition  I'ansy  Seed,  the 

strain    on    the    Pacific    Coast,  Giant 
lection   Stoclcs  and   Payne's  ChrlNlinaN 
M  crlnii;    Sweet    I'eas,    all    described  in 
al)0ve  mentioned  Catalogue. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 


SKIMMING  THE  WEST  FOR 
POTASH. 


S.  Main  St., 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Juost  how  the  general  government  can 
find  out,  with  a  few  men  in  a  few  weeks, 
more  about  the  occurrence  of  potash  in 
the  West  than  all  the  State  geologists, 
chemists,  universities,  and  experiment  sta- 
tions have  found  out  in  a  half  century, 
we  do  not  know — and  it  does  not  matter 
if  we  don't. 

A  Very  High  Fi.ier. — At  least  two  Wash- 
ington departments  have  scientific  aviators 
out  scanning  the  horizon  for  potash,  and 
they  seem  to  be  doing  wonders.  It  is  tele- 
graphed this  week  from  Washington  that 
rich  potash  deposits,  said  to  contain  more 
than  enough  of  this  substance  to  supply 
the  needs  of  the  United  States,  have  been 
located  in  the  West  by  scientists  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  according  to 
Secretary  Wilson.  This  discovery,  the 
Secretary  declares,  will  mean  a  saving  of 
$12,000,000  a  year  to  this  country,  as  here- 
tofore the  United  States  has  been  spend- 
ing about  that  sum  annually  in  buying  its 
potash  from  Germany.  Secretary  Wilson 
would  not  state  exactly  where  the  deposits 
are  situated. 

A  More  Moderate  Effort. — An  investi- 
gation into  possible  sources  of  potash  salts 
in  the  United  States  is  being  made  this 
year  by  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  under 
an  appropriation  by  Congress  of  $20,000 
for  the  current  year. 

One  of  the  possible  sources  from  which 
potash  may  be  derived  is  in  association 
with  saline  deposits  left  by  the  drying  up 
of  large  bodies  of  salty  waters,  such  as 
are  known  to  have  existed  at  one  time 
in  many  of  the  now  desert  areas  of  south- 
west Oregon,  Nevada,  southeast  California, 
in  Utah,  and  elsewhere.  It  is  hoped  that 
by  testing  these  saline  deposits,  some  may 
be  found  sufficiently  rich  in  potash  to 
have  a  commercial  value,  and  that  there 
may  even  be  located  some  large  and  im- 
portant deposits. 

As  a  part  of  this  work  the  Survey  will 
soon  fit  up  a  temporary  laboratory  at  Fal- 
lon, Nevada,  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
samples  of  salines  from  the  Great  Basin 
or  desert  areas. 

Samples  of  such  alkaline  salts  will  be 
tested  at  this  laboratory  free  of  charge  if 
a  definite  statement  of  the  locality  from 
which  they  were  obtained  be  sent  with 
the  samples.  The  location  should  be  given 
by  section,  township,  and  range,  if  pos- 
sible, otherwi^,e  by  distance  and  direction 
from  the  nearest  postoffice  or  settlement. 
Samples  should  be  addressed  to  Hoyt  S. 
Gale,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  Fallon,  Nev. 
Upon  receipt  of  a  request,  small  sample 
sacks  for  sending  the  material  by  mail 
will  be  forwarded  from  the  above  address. 

If  so  requested  at  the  time  that  a  sam- 
ple is  submitted  for  test,  the  accompany- 
ing information  concerning  the  locality  of 
the  deposit  will  be  treated  as  confidential; 
and  the  evidence  thus  obtained  is  not  to 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  making  land 
withdrawals. 


Fruit  Trees 

Fruit  Trees 

liealtliy,  .StronK  -Apple  IVnr,  Peach, 
(lierry  trees,  etc.,  can  lie  liad  of  tlie 
AI,DANY  NIIRSEIIIES,  INC.,  Alliany,  Ore- 
Kon. 

It  has  been  almost  impossible  to  raise 
enough  of  our  northern  grown  fruit  trees 
to  supply  the  demand  in  California,  but 
we  are  anxious  to  get  them  introduced  in 
every  locality  and  would  be  pleased  to 
hear  from  anyone  wishing  nursery  stock 
and  give  them  an  opportunity  to  get  fa- 
miliar with  our  superior  trees. 

Address  all  eoiiiiiiiinIeatl<ins  to 

Albany  Nurseries 

Alhnny,  t)re|$on. 

Or  see  any  of  our  salesmen. 


MORSES 


Write  for  our  new  catalogue  of  Bulbs,  contains  also  Pansies 
and  Sweet  Peas:  all  things  to  plant  now.    Mailed  free. 

Easter  Lilies  (Postage  additional,  25c  doz.)  ,  .  $1.50  doz. 
St.  Joseph  Lilies  (Postage  additional  25o  doz.)  .  1.50  doz. 

Paper  White  Narcissus  (Postage  additional,  l2o  doz.)  .  30c  doz.  ^'^ 
Chinese  Sacred  Lily  (Postage  additional,  4o  each)       .        1.00  doz. 

Freesias,  white  (Postpaid  price)  15c  doz. 

Oxa!is,  ar.y  sort  (Postpaid  price)        ....     25c  doz. 
Gladiolus,  early  flowering,  pink  or  white  (Postpaid  price)  25c  doz. 
Order  now  and  plant  early  for  Spring  Flowers 

C.  C.  MORSE  &  CO.,  119  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


THE  CALIFORNIA 
FRUIT  DISTRIBUTORS 

Is  an  efficient,  economical  and  unique  marketing  agency — main- 
tained by  14  companies. 

It  will  be  to  your  interest,  Mr.  Fruit  Grower,  to  get  into  cordial 
co-operation  with  this  successful  organization. 

Correspondence  invited. 

F.  B.  McKEVITT,  Manager. 

1  1008  -idiO  STREET  SRCRAMENTO 


As  the  leaves  fall  from  your  trees  with  the  first  rains,  it  will  be 
the  best  time  to  do  your  first  spraying  with 


the  famous  fruit  tree  protector  used  in  every  part  of  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada,  especially  on  deciduous  trees.  Accept  no  imitation,  but  use 
the  standard  article  that  has  been  tried  and  found  not  wanting. 

REX  has  become  the  household  word  with  the  orchardmen  from 
San  Diego  to  Vancouver. 

REX  has  made  for  California  Thousands  of  Dollars  in  better 
fruit. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  for  particulars  to 

CRUFORfilH  REX  SPRAY  COMPANY 

BENian,  CALIFORNIA 


THE  ACAMPO  NURSERY 

We  grow  all  kinds  of  hiixh  firadc  (Iccitliious  fruit  treses,  leading 
varieties  of  Peach,  Plum,  Prune,  Cherry,  Almond  and  Apricot. 

Write  lis  for  special  prices. 

WILDER  &  FERGUSON,  Acampo,  California 
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Tree  Planting  in  Siskiyou  County. 


To  a  person  interested  in  tree  plant- 
ing, the  question  naturally  arises,  Which 
is  the  best  time  ot  the  year  to  pla^t 
trees?  To  be  successful  in  planting  and 
growing  trees,  a  person  must  take  into 
consideration  the  character  and  condition 
of  the  soil  and  also  the  climatic  condi- 
tions of  the  jjarticular  locality  where  the 
trees  are  being  planted.  In  central  and 
southern  California  the  tree  roots  are 
growing  throughout  the  entire  year,  while 
in  our  climate  of  Siskiyou  county  the 
tree  roots  are  dormant  during  the  winter 
season.  For  this  reason,  fall  planting 
may  be  a  grand  success  in  central  and 
southern  California,  and  yet  not  be  such 
a  success  in  the  climate  of  our  county. 
I  have  planted  trees  in  the  fall  and  spring 
and  find  the  spring  planting  most  success- 
ful. 

There  are  many  details  that  enter  into 
a  full  discussion  of  this  subject. 

When  trees  are  removed  from  the  nurs- 
ery a  great  many  of  the  roots  are  in- 
jured and  destroyed.  This  naturally  re- 
tards the  growth  of  a  tree  for  the  first 
year.  When  the  tree  is  set  in  the  damp, 
cold  ground  in  the  early  part  of  winter 
the  roots  are  in  a  dormant  condition  and 
have  been  injured  to  a  great  extent  on 
removing  from  the  nursery.  Should  the 
winter  prove  to  be  wet  and  cold,  the 
tree -roots  would  begin  to  decay  and  rot 
before  spring,  and  the  ground  would  be 
packed  around  them.  Under  those  con- 
ditions the  tree  would  put  forth  only  a 
sickly  growth.  Where  the  ground  is 
.packed  It  is  impossible  for  the  larger 
roots  on  a  tree  to  send  out  the  thread- 
like rootlets  that  furnish  the  nourish- 
ment for  the  growth  of  the  tree.  Where 
trees  have  been  set  out  the  first  year  the 
ground  should  be  loose  and  moist  around 
the  roots  when  the  growing  season  comes, 
then  the  tree  will  put  forth  a  vigorous 
growth. 

Trees  should  not  be  removed  from  the 
nursery  until  the  season  for  planting 
comes.  Every  time  a  tree  is  handled  it 
receives  just  so  much  injury.  When  the 
season  for  planting  comes,  the  tree  should 
ba  immediately  planted  in  the  orchard. 
As  many  of  the  roots  on  a  tree  should 
be  saved  as  possible. 

Some  orchardists,  on  planting  trees, 
prune  the  roots  back.  This  is  a  poor 
pojicy,  as  the  fine  roots  are  the  only 
source  through  which  the  trees  gets  its 


Ihc  belt  blight  resistisg,  well  teited  walooti:  heavy  bearers: 
bloom  late:  matore  early:  grafted  tree*  only. 
"  Concord " 


Bend  for  catalogue  ami  spei  ial  l  ircularson 

New  Fmitt,  Peditrced  Prnoet,  Encalypliu,  Etc. 
I.EONAKD  COATES  NURSERY  CO..  INC.. 

Morganhlll,  Santa  Clara  Co  ,  Cal. 


nutriment.  The  large  roots  do  not  send 
out  the  white  thread-like  rootlets  as  do 
the  smaller  ones.  Nurserymen  recom- 
mend to  a  great  extent  the  pruning  of  tree 
roots,  yet  they  will  tell  you  that  a  three- 
year-old  tree  will  not  do  as  well  when 
set  out  in  an  orchard  as  the  one  and 
two-year-old  trees  on  account  of  the  in- 
jury to  the  tree  roots. 

If  a  person  gardening  is  careful  in  set- 
ing  out  cabbage  and  tomato  plants,  these 
plants  may  be  set  out  even  in  the  hottest 
part  of  the  day  and  never  even  wilt. 
Cabbage  or  tomatoes  transplanted  with- 
out injury  to  the  thread-like  roots  are 
from  a  week  to  ten  days  earlier  in  the 
season.  These  same  conditions  exist  in 
regard  to  tree  planting.  Fall  planting  of 
trees  will  prove  very  unsuccessful  where 
water  will  lie  on  the  ground  through  the 
following  season. 

I  find  by  actual  practice  that  tree  plant- 
ing in  the  spring  is  more  successful  than 
in  the  fall.  Trees  should  be  set  in  place 
in  the  orchard  as  soon  after  they  are 
removed  from  the  nursery  as  circum- 
stances will  permit.  It  is  advisable  to 
preserve  as  much  of  the  roots  on  a  tree 
as  possible.  The  root  system  furnishes 
the  nourishment  for  a  tree  and  where 
the  root  system  is  lacking,  the  grow-th  of 
a  tree  cannot  be  vigorous. 

.los.  F.  Wetzki., 

Horticultural  Commissioner  and  State 
Quarantine  Guardian  for  Siskiyou 
County. 


EUROPEAN  RAISINS  AND  BAR- 
REL GRAPES  IN  SCANT 
SUPPLY. 


Vice-Consul  J.  W.  Byrne,  Valencia, 
Spain,  reports  under  date  of  August  14 
as  follows: 

The  promise  of  an  abundant  raisin  crop 
which  appeared  to  be  implied  in  timely 
spring  rains,  luxuriant  growth  of  vines, 
and  an  exceptionally  fine  show  of  blos- 
soms, has  not  been  fulfilled.  The  damp 
weather  that  followed  the  copious  rains 
of  May  interfered  with  the  setting  of 
the  fruit  in  low-lying  localities,  while 
black  rot  and  other  cryptogamic  growths 
contributed  subsequently  to  reduce  the 
anticipated  harvest.  Finally,  the  great 
continuous  heat  wave  which  has  main- 
tained temperatures  all  through  July  and 
part  of  August  S5  to  95°  F.  in  the  shade 
has  also  inflicted  considerable  damage  to 
Moscatel  grapes,  especially  in  exposed 
sections  of  tne  fruit  zone. 

Estimates  of  the  raisin  crop,  which 
averaged  about  25,000  tons  up  to  the  last 
week  of  July,  now  that  the  first  grapes 
have  been  harvested  on  light  soils  and 
early  vines,  have  fallen  to  20,000  tons, 
against  19,000  harvested  last  year,  24,500 
tons  in  1909,  and  16,200  tons  in  1908. 

Opening  prices  have  not  yet  been  fixed 
at  Denia,  but  it  is  generally  anticipated 
that  they  will  not  be  less  than  $4.50  per 
hundredweight  of  112  pounds  placed  in 
packing  stores  in  bulk  and  ungraded.  This 
would  give  the  following  equivalent  quo- 
tations per  hundredweight  for  raisins  of 
standard  brands  classiried,  packed  in  half 
boxes,  and  delivered  f.  o.  b.  Denia  or 
Valencia:  Fine  off  stalk,  $5;  finest  off 
stalk,  $5.35;  fine  selected,  $6.14;  finest 
selected,  $6.56;  layers,  4  crown,  $6.32; 
finest  layers,  6  crowns,  $6.75. 

Freights  for  New  York  or  Boston  either 
by  direct  shiiis  or  transshipment  at  Liver- 
pool will  probably  be  25  to  30  shillings 
$6.08  to  $7.30)  per  ton.  Stocks  held  at 
London  at  the  beginning  of  August  were 
only  223  tons  of  Denia  raisins  and  at  the 
other  important  consuming  centers  of  Eu- 
rope they  are  practically  cleared. 

Reports  up  to  date  from  the  other 
raisin  zones  of  the  Mediterranean  antici- 


pate crops  below  the  average,  but  in 
every  case  more  abundant  than  those  of 
last  season.  Estimates  of  the  total  Greek 
currant  crop  average  about  142,000  tons 
and  Sultana  raisins  38,000  tons.  Malaga, 
however,  is  credited  with  an  excellent 
crop,  both  in  quality  and  production,  the 
yield  being  expected  to  reach  1,300,000 
boxes  of  22  pounds  each,  or  about  300,000 
boxes  in  excess  of  recent  average  crops. 

B.vRREL  Grapes. — Exports  of  fresh  Mos- 
catel and  other  table  grapes  from  this 
region  to  British  markets  continue  to  de- 
cline slowly  and  now  seldom  exceed  25,000 
barrels  of  28  pounds  net  annually.  The 
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cause  is  attributed  in  part  to  the  greater 
abundance  and  variety  of  other  summer 
fruits  competing  with  grapes  for  public 
favor  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  Almeria 
grapes  have  been  so  advanced  in  season 
by  selection  and  careful  cultivation  that 
they  now  clash  with  Denia  Moscatels  on 
English  markets.    Of  the  25,000  barrels 
shipped  from  Denia  this  season,  about 
10,000  contained  Valensi  grapes,  a  dark 
red  fruit,  the  product  mostly  of  trained 
vines,  with  larger  bunches  and  berrii 
and  a  looser  formation  than  those  of  t!i 
Moscatel,  which  does  not  resist  the  sea 
voyage  so  well  as  the  Valensi. 


3  Veyetables  for  10  Ceots 


This  Is  not  a  bargain,  but  an  Intro- 
ductory offer  to  get  you  Interested  In 
Lilly's  Seeds,  and  to  prove  to  you 
their  ciuality  and  reliability. 

LILLY'S  "DKLICIOL'S"  LETTliCE. 
A  variety  introduced  by  us,  very 
early  with  fine,  hard,  medium  sized 
heads,  rich  yellow  heart,  with  a  de- 
licious buttery  flavor. 

LILI,Y'S  "EAHI,IEST  OF  ALI," 
RAUISH.  A  very  small  round  bright 
red  radish  with  white,  crisp  flesh  of 
a  delicious  mild  flavor.  An  excel- 
lent variety  for  cold  frame. 

LILLY'S  "NEW  WHITE  QUEEIV" 
OXIOX.  A  very  early  small  round 
variety  of  fine,  crisp  flesh  with  de- 
llciously  mild  flavor.  A  great  favor- 
ite for  the  home  garden,  easily 
grown  and  matured. 

The  above  three  varieties  are  all 
regular  10  cent  packages.     We  olTer 
the    three    for    10    cents   to  introduce. 
Send  money  order  or  stamps. 

Catalogue  Ready  for  Mailing,  Free, 
.''end  for  a  copy  of  Lilly's  Annual  Seed 
Book,    126    pages,    fully    illustrated,  with 
cultural  directions. 
Lilly's   Seeds   are    the   Standard    of  the 
West.  They  have  given  satisfaction  to  farm- 
ers for  over  a  decade.    They  are  particularly 
adapted  to  the  climatic  and  soil  conditions  of 
the  West.    Our  seeds  are  tested  by  us  before 
being  offered  for  sale.    We  have  an  expert  seed 
tester,  a  government  graduate. 

THE  CHAS.  H.  LILLY  COMPANY 

Seafflc,  Wnsli. 


GOOD  CITRUS  TREES 

Expert  grown,  large,  clean  stock,  up  to  size  now,  for  1912  spring  de- 
livery. None  better  anywhere.  Our  buds  are  selected  with  greatest 
care  from  best  individual  fruiting  trees  and  positively  guaranteed 
true  to  name. 

250,000  Seed  Bed  Stock 

Sour,  Sweet  or  Pomelo — the  McMillan  grown  kind — large  clean 
plants  from  selected  seed— the  kind  it  pays  to  plant.  Inspection  and 
correspondence  invited.  Closest  nursery  to  Los  Angeles,  Alham- 
bra  car. 

McMillan  citrus  nurseries 

Growers  of  Citrus  Trees  exclusively 
Ten  years  in  business  and  here  to  stay 
Main  732 — Home  3222  300  So,  Marengo  Ave.,  Alhambra,  Cal, 


CITRUS  TREES 

OF 

THE  HIGHEST  GRADE 
In  development  of  root,  stalk  and  branch. 

yend  for  catalogue,  and  be  convinced  that  our  stock  is  the  best 
that  can  be  grown. 

POLLARD  BROS. 

MISSION  STREET  AND  LOS  ROBLES  AVE..  SOUTH  PASADENA 


F»EAR  BLIGHT 

WE  HAVE  DEMONSTRATED  THAT  VE 
CAN  CURE  THIS  DISEASE 

ROOT  BLIGHT 

VRITE  FOR  OUR  CIRCULAR  No.  5 

PEAR-BLIGHT  REMEDY  COMPANY 

112  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Nevada  Agricultural  Notes. 


To  the  Editor:  The  word  "Nevada" 
brings  to  the  mind  of  the  average  person 
mines  and  mining,  but  one  traveling 
through  the  State  finds  many  rich  agri- 
cultural lands  that  have  been  under  cul- 
tivation since  the  early  sixties,  and 
through  the  aid  of  the  government  and 
private  projects  much  good  land  is  being 
brought  under  water,  and  that  means  un- 
der cultivation  in  most  places. 

Abound  Reno. — In  this  district  one  finds 
everything  raised  in  other  States  except 
citrus  fruits.  There  is  some  deciduous 
fruit  raised  but  owing  to  the  late  frosts 
this  year  most  of  this  crop  was  lost.  The 
live  stock  and  dairy  business  are  the 
chief  industries,  although  large  quanti- 
ties of  alfalfa,  timothy,  clover  and  grains 
are  raised  for  the  market.  Many  are 
going  into  trucking  and  some  are  raising 
onions  and  potatoes  on  a  large  scale,  one 
farmer  having  told  the  writer  he  had 
harvested  as  high  as  18  tons  to  the  acre. 

The  Carson  Valley. — Prom  Reno  one 
can  go  into  the  Carson  valley,  which  is 
35  miles  long  and  in  places  15  miles  wide. 
Here  you  find  Carson  City,  the  State 
capital;  also  Genoa,  the  oldest  town  in 
the  State  and  county  seat  of  Douglas 
county.  Gardnerville,  the  principal  town 
in  Douglas  county,  lies  about  7  miles 
from  Genoa,  and  Minden,  a  new  rival  of 
Gardnerville,  about  a  mile  from  Gardner- 
ville, Minden  being  the  terminus  of  the 
Virginia  &  Carson  railway. 

In  the  vicinity  surrounding  Minden 
and  Gardnerville  there  are  24,000  tons  of 
hay  raised  annually,  of  which  about 
10,000  tons  are  shipped  out.  Dairying  is 
the  principal  business  and  the  Minden 
Butter  Mfg.  Co.  of  Minden  and  the  Farm- 
ers' Co-operative  Creamery  near  Gardner- 
ville are  turning  out  2300  lb.  of  fine  butter 
per  day.  Grains  are  grown  quite  exten- 
sively and  there  is  a  model  flour  mill  at 
Minden  which  buys  this  product. 

By  changing  from  alfalfa  to  grain  every 
few  years  the  farmers  here  harvest  big 
crops  in  most  places,  grain  going  3  tons 
to  the  acre  in  some  instances.  "Water  is 
plentiful  and  a  good  many  of  the  foothill 
farmers  are  installing  water-power  elec- 
tric plants,  which  they  find  very  useful 
in  the  dairies,  and  also  use  the  power  to 
I  reclaim  the  more  arid  lands  by  pumping 
I  water.  The  furrow  system  of  distribu- 
tion is  mostly  used  here,  and  they  find  it 
more  satisfactory  than  the  check  system. 

The  second  crop  of  alfalfa  was  dam- 
aged 25%  this  year  by  cut  worms,  and  as 
yet  they  have  not  found  any  means  of 
getting  rid  of  them  except  by  plowing  up 
the  field,  but  most  farmers  think  they  will 
not  bother  another  year. 

The  largest  land  owners  and  stock 
raisers  in  the  valley  are  the  Danberg 
Land  Company,  who  are  putting  much 
valuable  land  under  water  and  selling  it 
to  small  farmers.  This  company  has  just 
bought  20,000  sheep  to  fatten  on  their 
ranch  this  year. 

Some  trouble  has  been  experienced  this 
year  among  the  cattle  by  a  disease  called 
by  one  veterinarian  the  tubercular  an- 
thrax caused  by  impurities  in  the  low 
swampy  land,  which  he  claims  can  be 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Apply 


SUPERPHOSPHATE 

CHEAPEST  FERTILIZER  ON  THE  MARKET 

For  Sale  by 

The  Mounlain  Copper  Company,  Ltd. 

150  Piae  St.,  San  Francisco 

Two  (irain  Drills  for  sale — cheap. 


overcome  by  vaccinating,  as  has  been 
done  in  the  Carson  sink  district. 

There  are  at  present  no  alfalfa  feed 
mills  in  this  district,  but  several  are  con- 
templating the  erection  of  one  in  the  near 
future.  J.  C.  LooMLs. 

Gardnerville. 


THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  CALI- 
FORNIA NILE. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Pkess 
By  H.  W.  Kruckebekg. 

In  more  respects  than  one  the  exploita- 
tion of  the  Imperial  valley  is  full  of  sur- 
prises, as  well  as  here  and  there  a  disap- 
pointment. All  crops  have  not  always 
proved  remunerative,  due  often  to  bad 
marketing  conditions,  and  at  times  also 
to  failure  in  production.  We  are  not, 
however,  going  into  a  discouraging  dis- 
quisition on  the  pessimistic  phrases  of 
this  new  region,  but  rather  to  an  opti- 
mistic record  of  what  is  doing  in  the 
promotion  and  development  of  cotton 
growing.  From  all  that  can  be  learned, 
it  seems  now  quite  well  established  that 
the  cotton  industry  there  has  passed  the 
experimental  period,  and  has  become  a 
fixed  agricultural  product.  The  people 
who  came  to  the  valley  from  the  cotton 
belt  of  the  South,  and  hence  are  more  or 
less  familiar  with  the  needs  of  the  plant, 
have  certainly  been  "doing  things,"  even 
though  many  of  them  had  never  seen  an 
irrigation  ditch  until  their  advent  in 
California.  In  an  average  year  the  re- 
sults have  been  half  a  bale  to  the  acre, 
but  this  season  there  are  cases  of  over  a 
bale  to  the  same  area  of  ground.  Another 
gratifying  surprise  is  the  volunteer  crop 
— wholly  unknown  in  Texas — yielding  in 
some  instances  a  bale  to  the  acre.  The 
percentage  of  lint  from  seed  cotton  is 
also  astonishing,  the  yield  in  the  South 
being  31/2%,  while  on  some  of  the  Im- 
perial valley  lands  it  runs  as  high  as  25 
and  30%.  In  verification  of  this,  the  fol- 
lowing data  is  given:  Morris  Anderson, 
seed  cotton,  4760  lbs.;  lint,  1725  lbs.  G. 
W.  Stevens,  seed  cotton,  1670  lbs.;  lint, 
610  lbs.  J.  A.  Parton,  seed  cotton,  1490 
lbs.;  lint,  554  lbs.  These  figures  are  taken 
from  the  ginner's  records.  The  fall 
weather  has  favored  the  crop  and  its 
harvesting.  Freedom  from  rain  and 
heavy  dews  has  made  picking  expeditious, 
which  has  also  been  enhanced  by  ade- 
quate labor.  Indeed,  it  is  said  that  pick- 
ers are  earning  good  wages.  In  the  face 
of  these  facts,  it  is  no  wonder  that  King 
Cotton  has  found  new  territory  to  con- 
quer, and  that  the  crop  bids  fair  to  be- 
come a  leader  in  that  region.  At  the 
same  time  there  is  also  a  healthy  ad- 
vance in  dairying  and  live  stock,  and  its 
attendent  crops  of  grain  growing  and 
alfalfa  culture. 


THE  RIVERSIDE 
NURSERIES 

Growers  and  Dealers  of 

HIGH  GRADE  NURSERY  STOCK 

A  full  and  oomplete  line  of  the  leading 
vnrietleM  of  CitruM,  Deeiiluoux  Fruit  and 
Ornamental  TreeN,  VineH,  Siirulm,  Roaes, 
l>ecorative  PluntH,  KucalyptUM  and  PalniH. 
Catalog  Mailed  Free. 

"The  best  is  none  too  good  and  in  nearly 
every  case  proves  the  cheapest. 

A  trial  will  convince  you. 

uiviciisir)i<:,  CAi,ii<'oitNiA. 


Horticultural  Printing  and  Advertising 

THE  IvRlICIvEHIOm;   I'UBI.K  I'I'Y  .SKR- 

VH'E  makes  a  specialty  of  agric-ultural 
advertising  and  engraving.  The  printing 
of  fruits  and  flowers  in  natural  colors 
by  the  tri-color  process.  Designs  fur- 
nished. Catalogue-making  for  the  seed 
and  nursery  trade.  Engravings  and  photo- 
graphs of  fruits  and  plants.  Correspon- 
dence invited.  Address 

HKNRV  W.  KRUCKEBERG, 
237  Franklin  St.,  IjOh  AnKeleM,  Cal, 


QUALITY 

IN 


FUMIGATION  CYANIDE 


IS  THE  IMPORTANT  CONSIDERATION 


The  best  authorities  unanimously  agree  that  for  the  effectual  generation 
of  Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  a  Cyanide  should  not  contain  in  excess  of  1  per  cent 
of  Chloride  of  Sodium  (common  salt).  A  higher  percentage  of  this  ingredient 
materially  reduces  the  available  amount  of  gas  by  the  process  of  decomposi- 
tion. 

It  is  well  worth  your  while  to  verify  this  statement,  and  when  in  doubt  as 
to  the  Sodium  Chloride  content  of  a  Cyanide,  have  a  reputable  chemist  furnish 
you  an  analysis.    It  may  prove  a  good  Investment. 

The  Roessler  &  Hasnlacher  Chemical  Co.'a  Special  FnmlKatlnK  Cyanide  of. 
Potassium  08-99  per  cent  and  Cyanide  of  Sodium  128-130  per  cent  Is  manufac- 
tured expressly  for  fumigatinK.  Contains  no  excess  of  chloride  of  sodium.  It 
generates  quickly.    Reliable,  Efficient,  Ecoaomlcal. 


THE  BRAUN  CORPORATION 

SELLING  AGENTS 
363-371  NEW  HIGH  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES 


KIHAN  NUR 


WHOLESALE  GROWERS  OF  FIRST-CLASS  NURSERY  STOCK. 

A  fine  lot  of  Peach,  Plum,  Pear,  Apple,  Apricot,  Fig,  and  other 
deciduous  fruit  and  shade  trees. 

Also  a  million  rooted  grape  vines;  a  few  thousand  nice  Orange 
and  Lemon  trees,  and  a  lot  of  No.  1  Eucalyptus. 

Shipments  made  from  main  nursery  at  Fresno,  or  from  branch 
at  Sacramento  (corner  15th  and  K  Sts.). 

ADDRESS 

WM.  T.  KIRKMAN,  Jr.  Proprietor, 

J  AVD  KERN  STREETS,  FRESNO,  CAL. 


CHUL  WHEAT 

This  new  hard  milling  wheat  leads  all  in  yield  per  acre;  Is  quick  in  maturing; 
large  gluten  content;  late  harvesting,  without  waste. 

CHOICE  RECLAIMED  SEED 
For  samples  and  prices  address  D.  W.  LEWIS,  Corcoran,  Cal. 

A  few  carloads  of  fancy  white  Sonora. 


Snow's  Nursery 

Citrus  Stock 
a  Specialty 

will  accept  future  contracts  on  Citrus  Stock, 
also  Apricots. 


H.  K.  Snow,  Jr.,  Prop. 


OXNARD,  CAL. 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND     SftUIRRICLS.    G<»1'IIERS,  alMO 
BORERS,    ROOT    Al'IllS,    etc.,    on  Krult 
Trees 

CARBON  BISULPHIDE 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers 
WIIEEMOK.   RlOV  NOI-DS  &  STAUFFER 
Ottiee:   ((24   California   St.,   Sun  FranclHCO. 


BERRY  PLANTS 

SPHAGNUM  MOSS  For  Sale 
Wbolesale  and  Retail 

LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 

PASADENA.  CAL.  R.  F.  O. 


VILLA  ANNA  NURSERY 

Jobn  Kuur,  Prop. 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES 

Spineless  Cactus  a  specialty.    Send  for  cir- 
cular. 

Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


With  the  Fruit  Men. 

\n  the  12  months  ending  October  .31, 
ISII,  46,399  cars  of  California  oranges 
and  lemons  were  shipped  from  the  State. 
Of  these,  36,821  cars  of  oranges  and  764C 
cars  of  lemons  were  shipped  from  south 
of  the  Tehachapi,  2198  cars  of  oranges 
and  127  of  lemons  were  shipped  from  Tu- 
lare county,  and  489  cars  of  oranges  from 
Butte  county.  The  total  was  5807  cars 
greater  than  the  season  of  1908  09.  which 
up  to  that  time  was  the  record  year.  The 
returns  for  navels  were  about  5  cents  a 
box  less  than  in  1910,  mixed  varieties 
2  cents  a  box  less,  and  valencias  17  cents 
greater.  Prices  were  very  uniform  the 
whole  season. 

The  first  shipment  of  citrus  fruit  from 
FairoaliS,  Sacramento  county,  this  year 
was  of  pomelos,  which  were  sent  to  Ma- 
nila, through  the  Fruit  Growers'  Ex- 
feange. 

In  the  Tulare  district  the  oranges  are 
reported  to  be  of  better  average  quality 
than  usual,  with  few  culls  and  a  very 
small  amount  of  damage  through  the 
thrips. 

The  house  of  the  Butte  County  Citrus 
Association  opened  with  25  packers  at 
work  on  Monday. 

An  effort  is  to  be  made  to  have  the 
%1  freight  rate  on  lemons  to  Salt  Lake 
City  reduced  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

Citrus  growers  of  Tulare  county  re- 
cently gathered  to  listen  to  a  lecture  by 
R.  H.  Wilkinson,  of  the  California  Fruit 
Growers'  Exchange,  on  "Marketing  Fruits." 

Six  hundred  acres  of  citrus  land  in  the 
Moreno  valley.  Riverside  county,  has  been 
,  sold  to  the  Atlas  Realty  Co.,  of  Los  An- 
geles, which  will  improve  and  subdivide 
it  for  sale. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Santa  Fe  is  in- 
tending to  run  branch  lines  into  the  cit- 
rus belt  of  Tulare  county. 

The  prune  crop  of  Clarke  county,  Wash- 
ington, amounted  to  150  cars  this  season. 

The  combination  of  late  season  and  the 
order  against  shipping  immature  .oranges 
will  make  shipments  from  the  south  near- 
ly two  weeks  late  this  year. 

Commissioner  A.  G.  Schulz  of  Tulare 
county  is  beginning  active  work  against 
the  red  spider,  which  has  been  found  near 
Porterville. 

Picking  olives  for  pickling  purposes 
has  begun  in  Butte  and  neighboring  coun 
ties.  Picking  for  oil  will  not  begin  for 
nearly  a  month  there.  It  is  stated  that 
an  active  demand  for  olive  land  has  been 
noted  since  picking  began. 

A  number  of  Corning,  Tehama  county, 
olive  growers  have  organized  an  Olive 
Growers'  Association,  claiming  that  they 
are  receiving  from  $25  to  $40  less  per 
ton  for  their  fruit  than  is  given  in  other 
places.  Such  action  as  will  remedy  this 
will  be  taken. 

The  Co-operative  Fruit  Association  of 
Riverside  has  been  incorporated  and  offi- 
cers elected.  The  Association  will  pack 
and  ship  the  fruit  of  members  on  a  co 
operative  basis. 

The  newly  organized  Placer  County 
Farmers'  Union,  formed  to  ship  fruits  on 
a  co-operative  basis,  has  1000  cars  under 
contract  for  next  season.  The  officers 
are:  H.  W.  Beck,  president;  John  Bal- 
mer,  vice-president,  and  B.  B.  Balmer, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Seventy  thousand  boxes  of  Watsonville 
apples  have  been  put  into  cold  storage 
at  Sacramento  for  spring  sale.  Within  a 
few  days  24,000  more  will  be  stored  there 
in  the  same  way. 

Apple  growers  of  Areata  are  contem- 
plating the  organization  of  an  apple  grow- 
ers' association  for  Humboldt  county. 

That  the  breaking  of  contracts  for 
dried  fruit  is  not  confined  to  packers,  is 
indicated  in  a  suit  by  Rosenberg  Broth- 


ers against  a  grower  and  drier  of  San 
•lose  for  the  non-delivery  of  prunes  con- 
tracted for  in  May  for  4\'->  cents  per 
pound. 

The  H.  E.  Losse  packing-house  at  San 
Jose  w-as  burned  November  3,  with  GOO 
tons  of  dried  prunes  and  a  large  amount 
of  dried  peaches  and  apricots. 

The  Selma  cannery  of  Libby,  McNeil  & 
Libby  closed  November  2,  after  an  ex- 
tieniely  long  run. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  San  Jose 
Grange  the  following  prices  for  fruit  were 
given  as  ruling:  Prunes,  6-cent  basis; 
Salway  peaches,  7  cents;  Muirs,  SVi  cents; 
Crawfords,  8  cents.  The  apricot  market 
was  said  to  be  dull. 

One  of  the  leading  commission  firms 
of  Seattle  was  recently  fined  for  selling 
decayed  peaches  to  a  grocer. 

Heavy  planting  of  fruit  trees  is  being 
arranged  for  this  season  near  Hollister, 
apricots  and  prunes  being  the  favorite 
fruits. 

R.  H.  Wilkerson  of  San  Fernando  has 
been  doing  some  work  in  subsoiling  with 
dynamite  in  his  lemon  orchard. 


Raisin  and  Grape  Notes. 

A  circular  has  been  issued  by  James 
R,  Baker  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  urging  their 
clients  to  buy  raisins  at  this  time,  as 
they  expect  a  big  rise  in  prices  soon. 

The  opening  prices  of  Emperors  from 
the  central  San  Joaquin  was  considera- 
bly below  that  of  last  year. 

The  formation  of  an  arbitration  com- 
mittee to  decide  upon  the  quality  of 
raisins  when  the  market  and  contract 
prices  differ  is  being  agitated  to  settle 
disputes  between  grower  and  packer  when 
one  or  the  other  wishes  to  avoid  the  con- 
tract. 

Reports  from  the  East  are  to  the  effect 
that  several  packers  are  still  bearing  the 
market  by  quoting  from  4i/-!  to  5V2  cents 
on  raisins,  or  about  3Vi  cents  in  the 
sweatbox.  The  inability  of  the  packers  to 
get  all  of  their  goods  now  on  hand  away 
before  the  holidays  is  said  to  be  a  strong 
reason  for  the  low  prices  now  existing. 

The  Helm  raisin  crop,  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  raisin  district,  was  recently  sold 
to  the  Phoenix  Packing  Company. 

The  last  shipment  of  table  grapes  from 
the  Bidwell-Blowers  Company  of  Wood 
land  to  the  East  was  made  November  3 
The  total  shipments  of  grapes  from  Wood 
land  was  much  below  that  of  1910. 

G.  R.  Pinkham  of  the  Independent 
packing  house  of  Lindsay,  Tulare  county, 
ib  having  Emperor  graiies  picked  directly 
into  the  boxes  in  which  they  are  shipped. 
The  new  crate  and  the  saving  in  labor  is 
thought  to  be  a  decided  success.  About 
15  cars  of  grapes  will  go  out. 

Vines  on  hardpan  that  was  broken  l)y 
blasting  near  Clovis,  Fresno  county,  have 
given  excellent  crops  this  year,  making 
the  blasting  of  certain  kinds  of  hardpan 
a  decided  success. 

With  the  close  of  the  raisin  season  many 
Japanese  are  leaving  for  the  citrus  dis- 
tricts. 


General  Agriculture. 

T.  A.  Griffin  of  Merced  shipped  his  sec- 
ond carload  of  black-eye  beans  to  El 
Paso,  Texas,  last  week.  The  car  con- 
tained 40,000  pounds,  or  500  sacks.  The 
beans  were  all  grown  in  the  vicinity  of 
Merced. 

From  the  first  picking  on  4V<  acres  of 
the  Victor  Rottman  ranch  in  Imperial 
county  six  bales  of  cotton  were  ginned, 
with  other  picking  to  come.  Newly 
planted  cotton  on  the  ranch  will  run 
about  half  a  bale  per  acre  and  second- 
year  cotton  about  a  bale  and  a  third. 

Colorado  is  said  to  be  importing  pota- 
toes from  the  middle  West  for  the  first 


FRUIT  GROWING— 

A  COLD  FROST 

If  you  are  not  protected  with 

Bolton 
Orchard 
Heaters 

20  and  26  Cents  Each 
We  Pay  the  Freight 

The  Largest  Lemon  Grove  in  the  world  is  protected 
from  Frost  by  Bolton  Orchard  Heaters. 

The  Largest  Apple  Orchard  in  the  world  is  protected 
from  Frost  by  Bolton  Orchard  Heaters. 

The  Largest  Navel  Orange  Grove  in  the  world  is  pro- 
tected from  Frost  by  Bolton  Orchard  Heaters. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FULL  CROP  PROPOSITION.    MAILED  FREE 

The  Frost  Prevention  Company 


B&nic  of  Italy  Building 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 


Kansas  City  Office 
109  Temple  Block,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Simplicity —  Economy — Efficiency 

Not  in  competition  with  otlier  engines. 
In  &  field  to  itself. 

WHY? 

Wliat's  a  goose-quill  got  to  argue  about  witli  a 
fountain  pen,  only  that  it  one  day  "wuz  all  tliere 
wiiz."  Now.  it's  diffiTent.  Look  closely  at  the  eiit 
and  note  the  absence  of  cams,  yokes,  gears,  bat- 
teries and  other  complicated  parts  to  get  out  of  order.  Unbelievable?  Will  an 
engine  run  on  kerosene  or  distillate,  for  less  than  any  otlier  engine  on  the 
null  ket,  forward  or  backwaid,  and  at  less  expense,  and  without  batteries  and 
so  simple  that  a  boy  can  operate  it? 

We  don't  ask  you  to  buy  an  engine  from  tliis  advertisement  or  from  any 
correspondence  or  representations  tliat  we  may  make. 

We  want  you  to  see  our  engine  in  operation,  let  the  engine  show  for  itself 
and  when  anyone  "just  chirps"  engine  in  your  hearing,  we  want  to  have  you 
tell  them  about  the  engine  YOU  SAW,  and  we  leave  it  to  you  as  to  the  engine 
you  buy. 

THE  SIMPLE  OIL  ENGINE  COMPANY 

412  PACIFIC  BLDC,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  114  EAST  8TH  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD;  HAS  NO  EQUAL 

The  Original  R.l.  Knapp  Side-Hill  Plow 

Oichard  and  Vineyard  Plow  received  lirBl  premium  al  Stale  Fair. 


1  f  you  cannot 
Kit     our  plow 
send      us  the 
name    of  your 
dealer   and  we 
will    see  that 
you    are  sup- 
plied.  Has 
Iven  entire  satisfaction  for 
over   thirty   years.  Kijually 
as   good   for   valley   as  hill 
sides.     We  manufacture  live 
sizes — from     one-horse  or- 
chard and  vineyard  plow,  to 
the  strongest   grading  plow. 


H.  G.  KNAPP  &  SON,  San  Jose,  California 

Tell  us  wlure  you  saw  this  advertisement 


Superior  Grain  Drills 

Plain  and  Fertilizing 

The  best  equipped  drill  offered  today. 
Sold  by  U.S  for  years.  Let  u.s  tell  you 
about  it  or  ask  your  dealer  to  order  one. 

1/^   THE  H.  C  SHAW  CO.,  Stockion,  Cal. 
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Best 

Tractor 

Engine 

Made 

Anywliere. 

First  Premium 

at 

Fresno  County 
Fair. 


Two 
First 

Premiums 
and 

Cash  Prize 
at  ttie 
State 
Fair, 
19U. 


This  Cut  Represents 


C.  L.  Best  25  H.F».  Gas  Tractor 

Plowing  100  inches  wide,  6  inelies  deep,  and 
within  8  inches  oi  the  trees 

in  orchard  of  E.  B.  and  A.  L.  Stone  Company — conclusive  proof  of  the  practicability 
of  our  gas  tractors  for  farm  and  orchard  work.  Our  catalogue  tells  you  why  a 
C.  L.  B.  Gas  Tractor  is  better  and  cheaper  than  horse  power.    Sent  free  for  the  asking, 

C.  L.  Best  Gas  Traction  Co.,  Elmtiurst,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Represented  by  W.  L.  CLEVELAND  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


time  in  several  years,  and  prices  are  up 
to  $2  per  hundred.  It  will  be  noted  that 
these  high  prices  were  prophesied  in  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  while  San  Francisco 
quotations  were  down  to  85  cents  and 
$1.05. 

On  the  Spalding  ranch  near  Willows, 
Glenn  county,  1000  acres  are  being  put 
out  to  alfalfa  this  year. 

On  the  Harbour  ranch  near  Glenn  a 
sweet  potato  vine  bore  six  potatoes  weigh- 
ing 25  pounds. 

According  to  Horticultural  Commis 
sioner  Bloomer  of  Sacramento  county, 
potatoes  from  Nevada  have  been  shipped 
in  this  year  that  are  affected  with  the 
eel  worm.  Last  year  similar  potatoes 
were  returned  to  their  shipping  point. 

Berlin  Cecil  of  Davis  is  subsoiling  on 
hu  place  to  10  and  11  inches.  The  work 
is  being  done  with  a  tractor  pulling  three 
six-disk  plows  cutting  18  feet  wide. 
•  An  offer  of  45  cents  a  pound  for  hops 
was  refused  last  week  by  H.  L.  Hall  of 
Santa  Rosa.  An  offer  of  25  cents  for  next 
year's  hops  is  reported  to  another  grower. 

San  Francisco  seedsmen  are  signing  up 
land  in  Imperial  county  for  horse  bean 
growing,  the  weevil  doing  too  much  dam- 
age in  most  other  places. 

Marked  success  with  experiments  in 
cereal  growing  has  been  achieved  at  the 
University  Farm  at  Davis  this  year,  the 
production  of  grains  being  greatly  in- 
creased. 

The  Sacramento  Valley  Sugar  Company 
will  have  a  large  acreage  planted  to  sugar 
beets  along  the  line  of  the  new  Colusa 
&  Hamilton  railroad  next  year.  The  fac- 
tory at  Hamilton  City  will  close  in  about 
ten  days. 

Big  shipments  of  alfalfa  seed  are  being 
made  to  Sutter  county  this  year  owing 
to  the  great  increase  in  acreage  that  is 
being  set  out. 

Cotton  growers,  representing  3778  acres 
of  land,  organized  a  permanent  associa- 


tion for  handling  and  marketing  their 
crops  at  a  meeting  in  El  Centro  last 
Saturday.  This  Saturday  another  meet- 
ing will  be  held  to  advance  the  organiza- 
tion and  to  sign  up  more  members. 

Seven  hundred  cars  of  potatoes  will  be 
shipped  from  Yerington,  Nevada,  this 
year.  The  honey  crop  will  be  large, 
though  alfalfa  is  below  normal. 

An  inventory  taken  at  the  U.  S.  Plant 
Introduction  Station  at  Chico  recently 
showed  that  20,000  plants  or  packages  of 
seeds  of  wheat,  corn,  cactus,  figs  and 
pistachio  nuts  have  been  distributed  this 
year. 


Miscellaneous. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  C.  R.  Mc- 
Bride  of  Solano  county  has  discovered  a 
small  infestation  of  Russian  thistle  on 
Putah  creek  two  miles  east  of  Winters. 
Steps  will  be  taken  to  eradicate  it. 

E.  O.  Essig,  late  horticultural  commis- 
sioner for  Ventura  county,  has  been  ap- 
pointed secretary  of  the  State  Horticul- 
tural Commission.  Fred  Maskew  has  been 
appointed  quarantine  officer  of  southern 
California. 

The  Brush  Gray  Company  has  pur- 
chased the  I.  Rosenberg  ranch  of  600 
acres  in  Capay  valley  for  subdivision  pur- 
poses. 

A  Pearse  cotton  gin  is  being  built  at 
Dixie,  Imperial  county,  by  the  West  Side 
Town  Company. 

The  West  Side  Irrigation  District  is 
being  formed  in  Imperial  county  and  a 
high  line  canal  from  which  8000  acres 
may  be  irrigated  is  being  surveyed. 

The  prize  of  $5  for  the  best  poultry  de- 
vice originated  by  a  member  of  the  Santa 
Clara  Valley  Poultry  Association  has 
been  awarded  to  Messrs.  Louis  and  Mc- 
Kean  of  Berryessa  road. 

The  close  of  the  first  irrigating  season 
of  the  new  government  reclamatioli 
project  at  Orland  shows  that  2550  acres 


v/ere  irrigated.  The  season  was  very  suc- 
cessful for  those  using  the  water  and  a 
great  increase  in  the  acreage  is  expected 
next  year. 

Over  2000  pounds  of  bluestone  will  be 
purchased  this  fall  by  the  Kerman, 
Fresno  county.  Fruit  Growers'  Associa- 
ation  for  the  use  of  members. 

The  enrollment  in  agricultural  classes 
in  the  Hanford,  Kings  county,  high  school 
amounts  to  45  students  this  year. 

Reclamation  of  marsh  lands  near  Sui- 
sun  is  progressing  so  rapidly  that  but 
little  unreclaimed  land  will  be  left  if  the 
present  rate  keeps  up  much  longer. 

The  University  of  California  Farm 
Demonstration  Train  will  leave  Davis 
for  a  10  days  trip  through  the  northern 
part  of  the  State  November  13. 

The  Geological  Survey  is  to  begin  a 
study  of  the  effects  of  forest  destruction 
on  the  run-off  of  rain  water  this  year. 
Experiments  will  be  made  in  the  Water- 
man and  Devil's  canyon  in  San  Bernar- 
dino county  on  land  that  was  burned  off 
this  summer. 

The  Blythe  cotton  gin  in  the  Palo 
Verde  valley  has  been  completed. 

The  pumping  plant  of  Edward  Gould, 
near  Lindsay,  has  been  completed.  The 
well  is  290  feet  deep,  with  the  water  level 
at  160  feet.  The  water  will  be  used  to 
irrigate  an  orange  orchard. 

The  Natomas  Consolidated  is  arranging 
to  put  12,000  acres,  situated  along  the 
Bear  river,  on  the  market  next  spring. 

The  riparian  rights  suit  of  Sarah  E. 
Lovelace  against  the  Tulare  West  Side 
Company,  which  has  been  hanging  fire 
for  seven  years  is  now  being  tried.  The 
results  of  the  case  will  affect  the  water 
rights  of  the  settlers  in  the  lower  Kings 
river  region. 

Owing  to  the  late  ripening  of  southern 
California  oranges  and  the  new  regula- 
tions regarding  shipping  unripe  fruit,  the 
Eastern  trade  is  relying  on  the  northern 


citrus  districts  to  supply  fruit  for  the 
holidays.  Southern  shipments  will  go 
out  in  quantity  after  the  first  of  the 
year. 


LIME 

FOR  SPRAYING 

FERTILIZING 
WHITEWASHING 

We  can  save  yen  money.  I, line  la  a  by- 
product with  us.  All  we  charge  you  Is 
actual  cost  of  handling  Acetylene  Mine 
In  putty  form  In  iron  drums 

300  lbs.  Including  drum  50  cents 
F.  u.  a.  Oakland,  Cal. 
Drums  alone  worth  price 

The  Prest-o-Lite  Co. 

Makers  of  Has  Tanks 
58  Van  Ness  Ave^  San  Francisco 


Walnuts  To  Graft 

(CALIFORNIA  BLACK) 

Will  contract  to  graft  where  standing  or 
win  deliver  in  small  or  large  lots. 
Ornumentals    (Medium    to   heavy  grades) 
Special  prices  to  clear  leased  land. 
Kim  iriiibrelln  (Texas) 

Mii|il<'  Poplar  (Carolina) 

ra(al|»i  Mullx'rry 
Heady  for  early  delivery. 

G.  E.  AMES,  Live  Oak,  Cal. 


RHUBARB  FOR  PROFIT 

A  FREE  BOOKLET  ON 

Rhubarb  Culture' 

$1000  profit  per  acre;  plant  now. 
Berry  plantsof  all  sorts.  Cut  this 
adv.  out  and  mall  today. 

J  B.  WAGNFR,      Pasadena,  Cal. 
The  Rhubarb  and  Berry  Specialist 
P 
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Tuberculosis  Testing  by  the  Owner. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Kurai.  Press 
By  J.  D.  Whitney. 

The  problem  of  tubeculosis  among  cows 
is  a  perennial  one  among  dairymen,  and 
usually  one  which  is  very  disagreeable  to 
consider.  The  presence  of  the  disease 
may  be  brought  to  his  notice  through  the 
condition  of  the  cows  themselves  or  by 
officials  or  city  societies  trying  to  run 
affairs  in  the  country,  the  result  being  un- 
welcome in  either  case.  One  possible  solu- 
tion of  the  i)roblem  of  handling  the  dis- 
ease would  be  the  application  of  the  tuber- 
culin test  by  the  owner,  leaving  the  dairy- 
man to  rely  solely  on  his  own  actions  and 
judgment  and  permitting  him  to  take 
what  steps  he  saw  fit  with  his  cows. 

That  tuberculosis  does  much  injury 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  a  statement  of 
the  economics  of  the  case  being  given  in 
the  Pacific  Ri  ral  Prks.s  of  September  16. 
Some  cows  are  made  unfit  to  give  milk 
or  to  sell  for  beef  and  are  a  total  loss; 
others  may  be  weakened  so  that  their 
milk  will  not  pay  for  feed  and  care,  the 
milk  may  spread  the  disease  among  hogs 
01'  even  give  it  to  human  beings,  and  the 
diseased  cows  are  likely  to  communicate 
it  to  the  healthy  animals.  Altogether,  the 
loss  is  extremely  large  and  comes  solely 
from  the  pockets  of  the  owner. 

Avoid  Oi't.side  I.ntkrfkkknc  e. — One  great 
objection  to  the  tuberculin  test  at  present 
1-5  that  it  is  usually  forced  upon  the  dairy- 
man, and  made  by  a  person  who  has  noth- 
ing to  lose,  while  he  himself  may  stand 
considerable  loss.  Anyone  would  natur- 
ally feel  displeased  at  such  a  state  of 
affairs.  By  doing  one's  own  testing,  how- 
ever, a  person  can  see  for  himself  just 
tjie  condition  of  the  animals  and  dispose 
of  them  in  a  way  that  will  bring  him  the 
most  profit,  and  at  the  same  time  the  ex- 
pense will  be  very  little  in  comparison 
with  what  it  would  be  if  a  veterinarian 
were  employed,  or  the  test  forced  ui)on 
him. 

That  the  dairyman  might  often  find  it 
piofitable  to  do  his  own  testing  is  clear 
from  the  instance  spoken  of  by  Dr.  C.  M. 
Haring,  in  the  article  above  mentioned,  of  j 
a  Portuguese  dairyman  who  used  the  test 
to  keep  track  of  the  condition  of  all  his 
cows,  selling  tubercular  ones  for  beef  be- 
fore there  was  any  danger  of  their  being 
rejected  in  the  slaughter  house. 

Selling  slightly  diseased  cows  is  per- 
fectly permissible,  jjrovided  the  meat  is 
unaffected,  while  badly  diseased  cows  will 
be  rejected  and  prove  a  total  loss. 

Any  dairyman  should  be  able  to  do  this 
and  save  money  at  it,  although  most  would 
probably  soon  decide  that  it  would  be 
more  profitable  to  weed  out  all  tubercular 
cows  at  once  and  for  good,  and  save  fu- 
ture trouble  entirely. 

Nkckssary  AppAR.\Tt:s. — The  initial  cost 
of  a  tuberculin  outfit  is  only  about  $G, 
and  the  tubeculin  can  be  purchased  for 
15  cents  a  dose.  The  test  need  be  applied 
only  twice  a  year  at  first,  and  once  a  year 
after  that,  provided  reacting  cows  are  re- 
moved at  once.  If  they  are  not  removed 
the  test  should  be  made  oftener.  Com- 
plete Instructions  for  making  it  are  con- 
tained in  Bulletin  199  of  the  Agricultural 
Kxperlment  Station  of  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley,  although  it  is  well 
to  see  it  made  by  an  expert  before  apply- 
ing It  one's  self. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  a  syringe  to 
inject  the  tuberculin,  the  tuberculin  itself, 
one  or  more  thermometers,  some  vaseline 
or  lard,  and  ordinary  green  paint  for 
marking  the  cows,  although  any  means 
of  identification  of  the  animals  will  suf- 
fice. 

The  cows  are  first  marked  so  that  their 
identity  will  be  established  throughout  the 
test.    Their  temperatures  are  then  taken 


morning  and  evening  to  find  out  what 
temperature  is  normal  for  them.  This  is 
necessary,  since  the  normal  temperature 
for  one  cow  may  vary  from  101  to  103°  F., 
and  a  normal  temperature  for  one  cow 
may  mean  a  fever  for  another.  The  tem- 
peratures must  be  taken  when  the  cows 
are  in  a  perfectly  normal  condition  and 
not  excited  nor  suffering  from  any  injury 
or  disease  that  will  cause  fever. 

Ai'i'i.Yi.NG  THE  Test. — The  tuberculin  is 
injected  through  the  loose  skin  of  the 
neck  and  the  temperature  taken  again 
at  various  times  from  the  8th  to  the  16th 
hour  after  the  injection.  A  rise  in  tem- 
perature of  1%  degrees  or  more  indicates 
tuberculosis,  while  no  rise  means  that  she 
has  not,  and  the  amount  of  fever  shows 
approximately  the  extent  of  the  disease. 
With  a  doubtful  cow  the  test  has  to  be 
repeated  after  six  weeks  or  so,  as  it  will 
not  work  properly  if  made  sooner  than 
this. 

The  thermometer  is  inserted  in  the  rec- 
tum of  the  cow,  and  the  vaseline  is  used 
to  make  the  insertion  easy.  The  carbolic 
acid  is  used  to  disinfect  the  thermometer 
and  syringe  each  time  they  are  used. 

The  benefits  to  the  dairyman  in  making 
his  own  tests  are  these:  He  can  be  satis- 
fied regarding  the  condition  of  his  cows, 
know  exactly  what  to  expect  in  case  of 
official  inspection,  and  dispose  of  his 
tubercular  cows  as  he  pleases  before  the 
inspection  is  made;  he  can  make  the  test 
when  most  convenient,  the  cost  will  be 
but  little,  and  he  can  clean  up  his  whole 
herd  whenever  he  sees  fit. 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  tubercu- 
lin testing  will  sometime  be  made  compul- 
sory and  tubercular  cows  destroyed,  and 
the  man  that  gets  his  cows  in  shape  before 
this  comes  will  be  the  man  that  profits 
most  and  suffers  least  from  it. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 


The  Occidental  Cattle  Co.  has  been  in- 
corporated at  San  Jose  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  the  business  of  stock  raising 
on  12,000  acres  near  Madrone.  The  com- 
pany has  bought  out  J.  R.  Hebron. 

The  drinking  of  goat's  milk  was  recom- 
mended last  week  by  Dr.  A.  M.  Abbott  of 
the  Boston  W.  C.  T.  U.  as  a  cure  for  the 
habit  of  drinking  something  stronger. 

A  shipment  of  twenty  registered  stal- 
lions from  Kentucky  left  San  Francisco 
for  Melbourne  this  week.  One  of  the 
animals  was  valued  at  $25,000,  and  the 
others  were  also  sold  at  good  prices. 

Dr.  Francis  C.  Law,  veterinarian  for 
San  Diego  county,  has  filed  a  complaint 
against  a  Mission  valley  rancher  for  dis- 
regarding the  Texas  fever  quarantine. 
Most  of  the  cattlemen  are  doing  good 
work  in  eradicating  the  tick  that  is  the 
cause  of  the  disease.  Dr.  Law  has  also 
found  hogcholera  near  Del  Mar. 

A  number  of  Liverniore  valley  ranchers 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  having 
bands  of  sheep  tnrough  the  winter  have 
been  selling  them  off  and  are  without  this 
class  of  stock. 

Several  stockmen  of  King  City,  Mon- 
terey county,  have  left  for  Utah  to  pur- 
chase more  beef  cattle  for  their  ranges. 

Cutiefs  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  Kiven  the  preference  by  M  per  cent  ol 
California  stocluneo  becaiue  tliey  irlve 
better  reaults  than  otfaert  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  oui 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

p.  0.  Box  257,  BERKELEY,  CAL 


CHOICE      CHEAP  CONCENTRATED 

MODESTO  ALFALFA  MEAL 

FOR 

CATTLE    POULTRY  SWINE 

FOR  PRICES  SEE  OR  WRITE 

THE  GRANGE  CO.,  Modesto,  Cal. 


FOR  ISAI.E: 
100  Short -Horn  Bulls 

Sired  by  grandsons  of  King  Edward, 
HlUcrest  Hero,  Choice  Goods  and 

otlier  prize-winning  Hulls. 

A.L.SO 

300  Blacow  Robert  Glide 
French  Merino  Rams 


King  Lancaster,  Grand  Champion  Bull. 
California  State  Fair.  1909-1910-1911. 

The  only  BuU  three  times 
Grand  Champion  at  the  Fair. 


Single  or  carload  lots.     For  further 
l)articulars  write 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Davis.  Cal. 


Americans 
Leading  Horse  Importers 

Our  Peicheron  and  Froncli  Coach  Stallions  showed  for 
twelve  prizes  at  tlie  recent  California  State  Fair,  winning 
eight  prizes,  while  all  our  competitors  combined  won  but 
four. 

During  the  same  week  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair  another 
exhibit  of  ours  won  every  highest  prize  and  every  Cliam- 
plonship. 

At  the  last  si.\  World's  Fairs  our  Peri-lieron  and  French 
Coach   Stallions   have   won    every  Chainiiloiisliiii. 

Mclaughlin  bros., 


OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


HENRY  WHEAXLEY 

SALVADOR  STOCK  FARM,  NAPA, 

IMPORTER  and  BREEDER  of  SHIRES 

Mr.  Wheatley  is  at  present  in  England  buying  Shire  .stallion.s.  He  will 
spare  neither  trouble  nor  expense  in  getting  together  the  best  lot  of  Shires 
ever  Imported  into  California. 

If  you  are  interested  please  send  in  your  name  and  you  will  be  notified 
when  they  arrive. 

HENRY  WHEATLEY 


p.  O.  Box  746 


DIEPENBROCK 
RANCH 


LIVE  STOCK  IMPORTERS 

RIVERSIDE  ROAD,  SACRAMENTO.  CAL. 

Phone  :  Suburban  72x3 


ASK   YOUK  DKAI.KK  FS  IK 

EL  DORADO  COCOAIML/F  OIL  CAKE 

FOR 

CHICKENS    APMD    MILK  COWS 

Cheapest  Food  In  the  Market  to-day.     If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  rt, 

ADDRKSa 

EL   DORADO   OIL  WORKS 

149  CALIFORNIA  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


CALIFORNIA.   FRUITS   AND    MOW   XO   GROW  XHEIVl 

I'rlce  (it 

PACIFIC  BURAL  PBKSS,   SAN  FRANCISCO 
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HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 

N.  H.  LOdKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal.,  are 
offering  registered  Jersey  bulls  and  bull 
calves  of  the  choicest  Island  and  Ameri- 
can breeding,  from  prize  winners  and 
big  producers;  also  a  carload  of  un- 
registered Jersey  cows,  and  a  car  ot 
Jersey  heifers,  unregistered. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns;  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  i'.  O.  Box  321 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


PURE-BRED  SHORT-HORNS,  Poland- 
China  hogs,  and  Shropshire  sheep.  Rose- 
lawn  Stock  Farm,  Woodland,  Cal. 

SIMON-NEWMAN  CO.,  Breeders  ot  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Man- 
ager. Newman,  Cal. 

A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS.  Woodland.  Cal.— 
Importers  and  breeders  registered  Hol- 
steins. 


SWINE 


FOUR  OAKS  STOCK  CO..  breeders  of 
Berkshire  and  Hampshire  hogs  and  Im- 
porter Hampshire  Down  sheep.  Wood- 
land, Cal. 

POLAND  CHINA  HOGS;  Barred  Rocks  and 
Black  Minorca  poultry;  young  stock  and 
eggs  for  sale.  M.  Bassett,  Hanford,  Cal. 


GEO.  V.  BBCKMAN, 
Cal.  Registered 
both  sexes. 


Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co. 
Poland-China  Hogs, 


G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  alsc 
Short-horns. 

LOCUST  GROVE  FARM.  Ripon,  Cal. 
Berkshires.    Size  and  quality. 

KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM — Reg.  Poland- 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Parmlngton. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 
Both  sexes.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton,  Cal 

STUDARUS  &  CUNNINGHAM,  Mills,  Cal 
Registered  O.  I.  C.  swine. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  Niles,  Cal. 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Butt,  Bpeedj,  ud  Poslthe  Cnr« 
Thesatest,  Mest  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takei 
the  place  of  all  HnainentB  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  all  Bunchps  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
•nd  Cattle,  8CPEKSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OK  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  Klve  satisfaction 
Price  Also  per  bottle,  Sold  by  druggists,  or  sent 
by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions  tor 
'ts  use.  Send  for  descriptive  clrcnlars 
THB  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  ClBTeland.  O. 


EXCEEDING 


For  Cattle,  Poultry  and  all 
Farm  Animals 

Will  double  your  milk,  cream  and  egg  supply. 

Write  for  booklet  "Systkmatic  Feeding 

AND  THE  VALDK  OF  BOY  BEAN  MEAL." 
NORTH  AMERICAN  MERCANTILE  CO. 

318-320  Front  St.,  San  Francisco 


FOR  SALE 

Solid  colored  bull  calf  sired  by  Raleigh's 
King,  a  son  of  Raleigh's  Fairy  Boy  83767, 
who  sold  for  $8200  in  T.  S.  Cooper's  1910 
sale,  and  undefeated  champion  in  the  show 
ring:  the  same  year — out  of  Blue  Fox's 
Golden  Rosebav,  half-sister  of  the  famous 
$15  000    bull.    Noble    of  Oaklands. 

T.  B.  PURVINE, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  4,  Box  195,  Petaluma.  Cal. 


HARNESS 
SADDLES 
HORSE 
COLLARS 

They  Last  Longer 

The  only  wey  to  get  a  HOME 
IndUMtry    HarncMs    is    to  look 
for  the  lloreules  stamp.     Made  by 
W.    DAVIS    &    SONS,    San  FranfiMco,CaI. 

You    dealor   has   our  catalogue 


Fifty  Dollars  for  a  Colt. 


To  the  Editor:  In  a  conversation  with 
one  of  the  prominent  horse  buyers  of  the 
State  recently,  tlie  question  was  asked  as 
to  what  was  the  greatest  failing  in  rais- 
ing horses  and  mules  in  the  State  today, 
and  the  answer  was:  "Not  enough  care 
of  the  colts  in  fall  and  winter."  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  this  could  be  extended 
a  number  of  months  before  fall,  although 
this  is  one  of  the  critical  times  in  a  colt's 
life,  when  $50  can  be  easily  lost  or  gained 
and  at  very  little  trouble  or  expense.  It 
is  simply  a  matter  of  giving  a  little  barley, 
alfalfa  meal,  or  other  nourishing  feed  to 
help  him  along  until  the  grass  is  rich  and 
high  in  the  spring  and  he  is  sufficiently 
hardy  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

To  begin  with,  too  little  care  is  taken 
of  the  brood  mare  in  seeing  that  she  has 
sufficient  food  for  prospective  foal.  The 
owner  oftentimes  seems  to  think  that  she 
can  get  along  with  the  same  amount  of 
food  that  is  given  to  an  animal  that  is 
not  used  for  breeding.  The  giving  of  a 
little  extra  grain  is  exceptionally  neces- 
sary during  the  few  months  just  before 
foaling.  Mares  are  also  unable  to  pro- 
duce as  good  foals  as  they  should  in  the 
spring  when  put  out  on  dry  pastures  this 
time  of  the  year  without  extra  feed.  The 
extra  feed  should  be  given  until  the  colt 
is  weaned,  for  the  sake  of  both  animals. 

For  the  colts  out  in  pasture  in  the  fall 
the  amount  of  grain  that  is  required  is 
very  small,  as  they  can  pick  up  enough 
food  to  keep  them  and  the  grain  will  just 
be  needed  to  put  them  in  the  best  of  con- 
dition, and  take  the  place  of  the  milk  they 
have  been  accustomed  to,  as  it  is  the  lack 
of  the  nourishing,  easily  digested  milk 
that  hurts  them. 

Two  things  will  be  accomplished  by  this 
that  will  have  a  great  affect  upon  the 
price  when  the  animal  is  mature.  In  the 
first  place  it  will  add  at  least  100  pounds 
to  his  final  weight,  if  the  pasture  is  no 
better  than  is  needed  for  mature  horses, 
and  in  the  second  place  it  will  give  him 
the  "quality"  that  a  stunted  animal  could 
never  have.  The  extra  hundred  pounds 
on  a  draft  animal  should  be  worth  about 
$50  and  the  better  quality  something 
more.  This  applies  to  both  horses  and 
mules.  A  little  grain  feeding  will  also 
make  the  animal  more  gentle  and  easier 
to  handle. 

By  spring  the  colts  become  hardy,  they 
can  digest  tlie  grass  well  without  assist- 
ance from  concentrates,  and  the  grass 
itself  is  in  such  condition  that  no  further 
assistance  need  be  given  them  in  the  way 
of  feed.  When  fall  comes  around  again 
they  can  look  after  themselves  as  well  as 
grown  horses  on  decent  pasture,  so  that 
the  effect  of  the  first  fall  and  winter's 
feed  endures  to  maturity.  It  is  this  lack 
of  care  that  is  said  to  account  for  the 
small  size  of  the  northern  horses,  rather 
than  any  fault  of  mares  or  stallions  or 
climate,  but  the  same  lack  of  care  is  also 
seen  in  young  horses  on  farms  where  bar- 
ley is  plentiful  and  feeding  facilities  good, 
but  the  colts  in  pasture  see  none  of  it. 

Any   concentrated   food   is  good,  and 


with  the  high  price  of  barley  this  year  it 
is  probable  that  the  cheapest  thing  to 
feed  would  be  alfalfa  meal  in  most  places. 
Less  grain  or  meal,  of  course,  is  neces- 
sary when  hay  is  fed,  and  hay  alone 
should  help  some,  although  not  as  satis- 
factory as  when  richer  and  more  easily 
digested  food  is  given,  too. 

D.  J.  W. 


J.  L.  McCarthy, 

LiTe  Stock  and  Real 
EHtate  Auctioneer. 

Fifteen  years  experi- 
ence at  Chicago,  St. 
Louis  and  Kansas 
City  Stock  Yards. 
Judge  of  Pedigree 
and  Quality  of  all 
classes  of  Pure-Bred 
Stock.  Country  sales 
a  specialty.  Address 
Key  Route  Hotel, 
Oakland,  Cal. 


ALTA  VISTA  HERD  OF  IMPORTED  GUERNSEYS 

OWNED  BY 
CHAS.  G.  LATHROP,  Stanford  Unlvemlty,  Cnl. 

From  above  herd  I  offer  for  sale  a  few  choice  bull  calves  from  such  plres 
and  grand  sires  as 
IMP.  LORD  KITCHENER — 11309 
Winner  ot  the  grand  champion  prize  at  Sacramento  State  Fairs  1909-1  aiO,  and 

winner  ux  b  RAYMOND  OF  THE  PREEi  11S5S 

Winner  of  the  first  prize  1906,  Island  of  Guernsey. 
For  further  particulars  write  to  above  address.    Inspection  solicited.  


DAIRY  NOTES. 


A  number  of  dairymen  from  Crows 
Landing  have  purchased  land  in  the  Kern 
delta  and  will  move  there  with  their  herds 
as  soon  as  arrangements  for  so  doing  can 
be  completed. 

The  B.  &  F.  Ranch  of  Baldwin  Park, 
near  Covina,  will  receive  two  cars  of  thor- 
oughbred Jerseys  from  Wisconsin  shortly, 
the  cattle  being  on  the  way.  A  fancy  Jer- 
sey bull  from  the  same  place  is  being 
shipped  by  expresse. 

Triplet  calves  were  born  recently  to  a 
Holstein  cow  on  the  Golden  State  Dairy 
near  Fresno.  The  calves  are  well  and  will 
be  kept  to  maturity. 

The  receipts  of  butter  through  the  San 
Francisco  Dairy  Produce  Exchange  for 
October,  1911,  was  1,691,700  pounds, 
against  722,600  pounds  for  the  year  be- 
fore. In  spite  of  these  heavy  receipts 
the  prices  during  the  last  two  weeks  of 
the  month  were  higher  than  during  the 
corresponding  period  in  1910.  This  is 
due  largely  to  shipments  to  Portland  and 
the  Northwest.  The  receipts  for  the 
week  ending  November  2  were  437,700 
pounds,  against  322,500  pounds  for  the 
week. before,  which  was  less  than  at  any 
time  since  the  middle  of  March.  Storage 
butter  and  eggs  have  both  been  well  re- 
duced lately.  Receipts  of  eggs  for  Octo- 
ber were  662,300  dozen,  against  621,580  in 
October,  1910. 

Concerted  action  toward  having  tuber- 
cular cows  removed  from  their  herds  is 
being  made  by  dairymen  of  Patterson, 
Stanislaus  county,  who  are  petitioning 
the  State  Veterinarian  to  send  an  official 
down  to  test  their  cows,  according  to  the 
offer  recently  made  by  Dr.  Charles  Keane 
to  help  eliminate  the  disease.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  find  what  dairy- 
men will  have  their  cows  tested,  and 
nearly  40  dairymen  responded. 

A  new  creamery  is  being  started  at 
Thermal,  Riverside  county.  Charles  Bull 
of  Imperial  will  be  the  manager,  and  a 
nirmber  of  Imperial  cows  are  being 
shipped  there  to  furnish  cream  for  it. 

The  California  Holstein-Fresian  Asso- 
ciation, which  was  organized  during  the 
State  Fair,  is  increasing  its  membership 
rapidly,  a  campaign  having  been  recently 
started  for  that  purpose. 

The  J.  S.  LaRue  dairy  near  Wheatland, 
Yuba  county,  has  been  sold  to  Messrs. 
Scliriber  &  Durrer,  who  will  operate  a 
creamery  on  it. 

J.  Williams  of  Concord,  Contra  Costa 
county,  has  purchased  a  herd  of  regis- 
tered Red  Polled  cattle  from  Chehalls, 
Washington,  and  Napa. 

F.  E.  Heath,  supplying  milk  to  the  bay 
cities,  will  add  300  cows  to  his  herd  near 
Pleasanton,  Alameda  county.  He  has  re- 
newed his  lease  on  the  Davis  ranch  at 
that  place. 

Considerable  newspaper  comment  has 
been  caused  in  San  Joaquin  county 
through  the  stopping  of  milk  shipments 
from  a  dairy  near  Holt.  Cream  from  the 
dairy  was  sent  to  a  creamery  and  found 
to  be  much  above  that  from  ordinary 
dairies.  The  dairy  was  also  inspected  by 
F.  W.  Andreasen  of  the  State  Dairy  Bu- 
reau and  by  a  veterinarian  from  the 
State  Veterinarian's  office  and  found  to 
be  in  good  condition.  The  reason  for 
stopping  the  shipment  of  milk  to  San 
Francisco  was  due  to  the  fact  that  one 


or  two  conditions  existed  that  were  noL 
permitted  by  city  rules,  though  perfectly 
allowable  for  cream  production. 


"WELL  BEHAVED** 

SHARPLES 

Tubular  Cream  Separators 

Suppose  two  horses  were  offered  you.  One 
of  them  always  keeps  the  road.  The  other  con- 
stantly tries  to  pull  off.    Which  would  you  buy? 

Two  kinds  of  cream  separators  are  offered 
you.  One  is  the  Tubular— well  behaved  because 
the  patented  Dairy  Tubular  bowl 
contains  no  disks  and  hangs  like 
a  plummet  beUjw  its  bearing  and 
always  trues  itself.   The  other  is 
any  of  the  complicated  kind,  with 
a  bowl  full  of  parts  set  on  top  of 
its  spindle  and  constantly 
frying  to  tip  sidewise. 
Which  will  you  have  ?   The  well  be- 
haved Tubular,  of  course,  for  which 
others  are  rapidly  being  discarded. 
Write  for  catalogue  131. 


THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WICNT  CIIHSTKK,  l»A. 
Ohlt^ueo,  III.,  .^ian  Frunolfx  u.  Ciil.,  I'orlliiiid,  Ore. 
Toronto,  Dan.      Wliiiilpeir,  C'lin. 


KEEP  IT! 
HANDY] 


SpAVlNl 

CURir 


Ton  can  never  tell  when  a  horse 
Is  «oing  to  develop  a  Curb.  Splint, 
Spavin,  Ringbone  or  a  lameness. 
Yet  it  Is  bound  to  happen  sooner 
or  later.  Aiui  yon  can't  afford  to 
keep  him  In  the  barn.  Keep  a  bottle  of 

Kendall's  Spavin  Cure 

handy  at  all  times.  John  Sayer  of  324  Bronsot^ 
Avenue,  Ottawa,  Out.,  writes;  I  would  not  be 
without  KenUaU's  Spavin  Cure  at  any  cost. 

.  It  la  a  priceless  liniment  for 
.^^^^^^^^IJBB  both  man  and  beast. 
ET^'a^^^^^^H^^^^I  Oet  Kendall's  Spavin 
Cure  at  any  drufjijist's. 
81  per  bottle— 6  for  J5. 
tDAViu  rt  inF-F^H  ''Treatise  on  tlie  Horse'* 
jKWIN  iAiVLl^^  ^free— or  write  to 

Dr.  B.  J.  KENCALL  CO. 
il^sEnosburg  Falls.  Vt..  U.S.A.  j 


You  need  a  Fairbanks  Scale  to 
check  feeding'  and  weigh  crops. 
Sjnd  at  once  for  prices  and  Free 
Catalog  No.  ZHin''^5 

Accurate  and  Reliable— Most  Con- 
vei  ient  to  Install— Economical  to 
Maintain— Built  to  last  a  Lifetime. 

They  have  the  Confidence  of  the  Public. 

Official  Scales  at  all  the  Great  Stock  Yards: 

OhicMtt...  K,ois:,s  Cit;..  OuKih;.. 
St.  L.iuis.  i'urt  VV,)rih,  Hi.  Paul. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 

Los  Ange'es  San  Francism 


H.H.H 

DFse  Medidi 


READY 

Fon 
EMERGENCIES. 

HH.K 

LINIMENT 


SHOULD  BEIHEnRYHOMl 
"3  /ISA  SAr£-&UARDAGAmT 
SOKE  THROAT,  SWCUIN&S, 

  SPRAINS.  RHEUMATISM. 

f/CURAL6IA.  Srifr  JOINTS,  LAMENESS. 
STOMACH  CRAMPS,  DIARRHOEA  .  £tc. 

THE  STOCKMAN'S  STAND  BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 
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Creamery  Reports  Required  by  Law. 


Reports  from  all  dairies  or  creameries 
at  which  butter,  cheese  or  other  dairy 
produce  is  manufactured  are  required  to 
be  filed  with  the  State  Dairy  Bureau  at 
San  Francisco  before  November  1.  The 
reports  are  to  show  the  amount  of  butter 
01  other  dairy  produce  manufactured  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  September  30,  1911. 
The  number  of  cows  on  dairies  are  also 
to  be  reported. 

The  words  of  the  law  are:  "Every  per- 
son, firm  or  corporation  operating  any 
dairy  where  more  than  four  cows  are 
milked,  and  every  creamery,  cheese  fac- 
tory, receiving  station,  skimming  station, 
ice  cream  or  ice  milk  manufacturer  shall 
oil  or  before  the  first  day  of  November 
each  year  *  *  *  transmit  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  State  Dairy  Bureau  a  full 
and  accurate  report  of  the  amount  of  but- 
ter, cheese  or  other  dairy  products,  man- 
ufactured or  produced  during  the  year 
ending  September  30th,  and  the  dairies 
shall  report  the  number  of  cows  milked 
during  said  year."  Blanks  are  provided 
by  the  Bureau  for  all  such  reports,  and 
these  should  be  sent  for  at  once  by  all 
dairy  or  creamerymen  who  have  not  yet 
received  them. 

From  the  reports  thus  received  are 
prepared  the  statistics  of  the  amount  of 
butter,  cheese,  condensed  milk  and  other 
dairy  products  produced  in  the  State. 
Usually  several  months  elapse  before  the 
complete  figures  are  secured,  but  this 
year  a  large  percentage  of  the  reports 
were  in  before  the  middle  of  October,  and 
the  fact  that  the  law  now  requires  these 
reports  to  be  made  is  expected  by  Mr. 
F.  W.  Andreasen,  secretary  of  the  Bu- 
reau, to  make  it  possible  to  give  accurate 
data  upon  dairy  production  much  earlier 
than  ever  before. 

The  number  of  dairy  cows  in  the  State 
on  September  30,  1910,  was  reported  to 
be  398,595,  and  the  amount  of  butter  pro- 
duced during  the  year  ending  that  date, 
45,989,141  pounds.  With  the  vast  increase 
in  dairying  and  improved  facilities  for 
obtaining  accurate  information  this  year, 
both  of  these  figures  are  expected  to  be 
much  larger  than  ever  before.  In  the 
coming  report,  statistics  regarding  cheese 
and  condensed  milk  production,  which 
heretofore  were  i)artly  estimated,  are  ex- 
pected to  be  based  on  complete  and  ac- 
curate information. 


HOG  TROUBLE  NEEDING 
DIAGNOSIS. 


To  the  Editor:  Since  last  November 
my  hogs  here  at  Merced  have  had  a  bad 
cough.  At  first  I  thought  it  was  a  cold, 
but  as  it  is  found  in  herds  adjacent  to 
mine,  I  am  writing  for  your  advice  as  to 
what  ails  them,  also  what  I  had  better 
do  for  them.  So  far  I  havn't  lost  any 
from  this  disease,  but  I  think  it  holds 
them  back.  Stockmax. 

Merced. 


ANSWKB  BY  DR.  C.  A.  PYLE,   SAN  FRANCISCO 
VETEBINABY  COI.LEUE. 

With  such  meager  details  it  is  hard  to 
state  what  troubles  these  hogs.  It  is  not 
usually  practical  to  treat  hogs  except  in 
a  general  way  by  providing  good  clean 
quarters  and  feed  and  giving  them  plenty 
of  room.  Charcoal  and  salt  with  a  little 
dissolved  copperas  poured  over  should  be 
in  a  trough  all  of  the  time. 

If  the  hogs  continue  unthrifty,  the 
local  veterinarian,  by  killing  and  exam- 
iiiing  one  of  the  weakest  pigs,  might 
quickly  determine  the  trouble. 


HOO  HYGIENE. 

In  the  line  of  Dr.  Pyle's  suggestion  of 
good  care  and  cleanliness  the  following 
from  Dr.  R.  A.  Craig  of  the  Indiana  Ex- 


periment Station  is  of  interest.  Although 
the  disease  may  not  be  hog  cholera  the 
sanitary  suggestions  are  good  all  the 
same. 

When  an  outbreak  of  hog  cholera  oc- 
curs on  a  farm,  the  herd  should  be  quar- 
antined and  all  possible  precautions 
taken  against  the  spread  of  the  infection 
in  the  neighborhood.  The  separation  of 
the  herd  into  small  bunches  of  about  a 
dozen  animals  is  sometimes  practiced. 
This  is  not  advisable,  as  the  work  of 
caring  for  the  animals  is  greatly  in- 
creased and  the  infection  scattered  over 
a  wide  area,  proportionately  increasing 
the  opportunity  for  infecting  neighboring 
farms. 

If  the  houses  and  yards  are  well  ar- 
ranged and  can  be  cleaned  and  disin- 
fected, it  is  not  advisable  to  move  the 
animals,  but  if  the  quarters  are  old  and 
more  or  less  tumbled  down,  and  the  yards 
littered  with  corn  cobs,  manure  piles, 
straw  stacks,  etc.,  it  is  advisable  to  pro- 
vide better  quarters.  Such  yards  should 
be  well  drained.  During  the  warm  months 
of  the  year,  plenty  of  range  and  protec- 
tion from  the  sun  and  rain  are  necessary. 
A  recently  mowed  meadow  or  a  blue 
grass  pasture,  and  a  low  shed  open  on  all 
sides  and  amply  large  for  the  herd  to  lie 
under,  give  the  animals  a  clean  range  and 
comfortable,  cool  quarters.  Roomy,  dry. 
well  ventilated  sleeping  quarters  and 
yards  that  have  good  surface  drainage 
are  best  when  the  weather  is  cool  and 
wet. 

In  most  outbreaks  it  is  advisable  to 
separate  the  sick  from  the  well  hogs. 
Early  in  the  outbreak  and  in  thfe  sub- 
acute form  this  is  practical. 

A  very  light  ration  consisting  of  a  thin 
slop  of  shorts  or  other  ground  feed  should 
be  fed.  Powdered  copper  sulphate  may 
be  given  in  the  feed  and  drinking  water. 
For  convenience  of  mixing  with  the  feed, 
eight  ounces  of  the  powdered  drug  may 
be  dissolved  in  one  gallon  of  warm  water 
and  one  pint  of  the  solution  added  to 
each  10  gallons  of  slop  and  water  fed. 
This  method  of  feeding  should  be  used  as 
soon  as  symptoms  of  disease  are  noticed 
and  continued  for  a  time  after  recovery. 
The  entire  herd  should  be  dieted  and 
made  to  clean  up  their  feed  quickly. 
Water  and  sloi)  should  not  be  left  in  the 
troughs  for  the  hogs  to  wallow  in,  and 
the  troughs  should  be  disinfected  and 
turned  bottom  side  up  as  soon  as  the 
hogs  have  finished  feeding  and  drinking. 

A  disinfectant  should  be  sprayed  or 
siirinkled  about  the  feed  troughs,  floors, 
sleeping  quarters,  etc.,  daily. 

The  care  and  treatment  of  the  herd  re- 
quire work  and  close-attention  to  details 
on  the  part  of  the  attendant. 


REGISTERED  FRENCH  DRAFT 
STALLION  FOR  SALE 

Four  jfiiFH  old,  \vei|;lit  1S(M),  folor  hiark, 
AddreMH 

J.  n.  K<K>T  KSTATi;. 
l.afiiyeltis  i'oiilrii  <'4»mIii  ('«».  <*fil. 


FOR  AU 


Cheaper 

Than 

Wood 


POSTS 


Last 
You 
Forever 


AMARICAN  STEEL  POST  COMPANY 

Violet  and  Santa  Fe  Ave.,  Los  Ang[eles,  Cal. 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM 

six  -Miles  N.  \V.  from  Fetaluma,  on 
thfc  I'otaluraa  and  Hebastopol  Road. 

FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle 

Color  Deep  Red.      Both  Sexes  for  Sale. 
Address  all   communications   PETALUMA  SO- 
NOMA CO.,  CAL. 


F-RANK   A.  IVIECHAIVI 
Importer  and  Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep 

They  were  all  Imported  from  England 
or  bred  dlret-t  from  Imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless 
Sheep— for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep  with 
out  wrinkles.  Kams  wUl  produce  20  to  26  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale. 


FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Importer  and  Breeder 

Shipping  Points:  PETALUMA  and  SANTA 
ROSA.  SONOMA  CO.  CAL. 


Costs 
Less 


The 

Blue 

Pail 


AskYour  Dealer 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

of  San  F^ranclsco, 
2  .MontKOiiiery  Street, 
North<-aH(  Corner  Market  Street. 
Capital    l>ald    Vp        -        -  $*MH)0,000.00 
Surplus  and  I'ndivlded  ProHtit  $S,000,UOU.OO 


Total      ....  $11,000,000.00 
OFFICERS: 

Isalas  W.  Hellman  President 
I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr.  Vice  President 
F.  L.  LIpman  Vice  President 

James  K.  Wilson  Vice  President 
Frank  B.  King  Cashier 
W.  McGavin  Assistant  Cashier 
E.  L.  Jacobs  Assistant  Cashier 
C.  L.  Davis  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  D.  Oliver  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  B.  Price  Assistant  Cashier 

Special  Attention  to  Out  of  Town  Accoanta. 
SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS. 


A  LOUDEN  LITTER  CABRIEB  ch  ingci  barn  drudgery  into  child's  play. 
^  With  wonderful  worm  gear  (an  exclusive  Louden  feature)  1  pound 
pull  on  chain  lifts  40  pounds  in  box— boy  can  hoist  half  a  ton. 

I         Kaist^a  and  lowers  auy  distance  op  to  25  feet.    Standa  where  put;  can't 
fall.    Kill  the  box.  raise  it  and  give  it  a  above.    It  cairiea  the  load  oat  of 
I  the  barn  to  nianare  spreader  or  litter  heap,  wherever  yoo  want  it;  dumpi 
loud  Butoiuaticany  and  retama  tu  you. 

The  Louden  Way 

Keeps  barns  clean  and  sanitary— Keeps  cows  healthy- they  will  ^ive 
more  and  richer  millt,<  Saves  time,  labor  and  money.  A  Louden  Litter 
Carrier  will  save  its  cos*,  many  times  in  a  year. 

Loudens  special  electro-galvanizing  process  eives  all  Louden  pro- 
ducts a  beautiful,  lasting  finish.  Looks  clean- easy  to  keep  clean- 
never  rusts— lasts  much  longer  thkn  ordinary  hot  process  galvanizing. 
Our  -lOyeara  experience  in  fitting  barns  la  at  your  service  for  the  asking. 
Hand  your  dealer  a  ron^  ground  plan  of  your  bam.  and  ask  him  to 
mail  it  to  us  for  price.  This  will  entail  no  obligation  either  on  your  part 
or  the  dealers.  Don't  accept  any  carriers  but  LofDEN'S.  There  are 
none  "}uet  aa  good."  Write  as  (or  complete  catalog  of  bam  equipment 
and  valuable  book  on  manure  values 

FULL  STOCK  C\RtlE3  BY  THE 

WESTERN  EQUIPMENT  CO..  '^^J^'^r'^^'cfJ^r* 

Send  for  Catalogue  P.  R. 


THE  IMPERIAL  LAND  GRADER 


The  only  grader  and  scraper  combined 
that  moves  earth  and  levels  the  ground 
perfectly  and  with  ease. 


GASOUNE  ENGINES. 
TRACTION  ENGINES. 


CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS. 
ELEQRIC  MOTuRS. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  MACHINERY 
REPAIBS  ON  SHORT  NOTICE. 

DIXON  IRON  WORKS, 

DIXON,  CAL. 


November  11,  1911 
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A  Northern  View  of  Southern  Hogs. 


Professor  J.  H.  Shepard,  of  South  Da- 
kota Experiment  Station,  is  a  swine  teach- 
er and  a  swine  grower,  and  believes  he 
has  as  good  hogs  as  walk,  for  he  says: 
"You  must  remember  that  I  am  a  teacher 
and  am  preaching  the  doctrine  of  good 
blood  vs.  scrubs  all  the  time,  both  by 
precept  and  example.  It  is  to  laugh,  to 
think  of  me  preaching  one  thing  and 
practicing  another.  As  I  often  tell  vis- 
itors who  are  admiring  my  herd,  show 
me  better  blood  if  you  can.  I  will  buy 
it."  Which  is  pretty  good  philosophy  for 
a  teacher  or  for  anyone  else. 

But  the  thing  which  chiefly  attracted 
our  attention  in  Prof.  Shepard's  swine- 
talk  was  the  tribute  which  he,  on  the 
northern  border,  pays  to  the  advantages 
of  swine  growing  in  a  balmier  climate 
and  what  he  says  to  the  Progressive 
Farmer  of  Arizona  fits  just  as  well  to 
California.    It  is  this: 

"1.  How  do  you  raise  hogs  on  alfalfa? 
In  the  first  place,  I  have  alfalfa  pasture 
for  all  my  hogs.  Alfalfa  comes  early  in 
the  spring  and  it  grows  till  late  in  the 
fall.  During  the  summer  months  I  feed 
small  rations  of  grain,  such  as  oats  and 
barley.  In  this  way  I  keep  the  nutritive 
ratio  about  1  to  6.  I  do  not  use  any 
corn  to  speak  of  for  my  brood  sows.  If 
shortage  of  other  grains  compel  its  use 
once  in  a  while,  I  use  a  little  oil  meal. 
But  with  alfalfa  it  is  usually  not  neces- 
sary. 

Alfalfa  has  a  ntritive  ratio  of  about 
1  to  4.  So  alone  it  is  slightly  high  in 
protein,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  alfalfa 
alone  is  a  better  feed  than  corn  alone, 
which  has  a  nutritive  ratio  of  1  to  10. 
A  ratio  of  about  1  to  6  is  the  proper 
one  for  this  latitude.  But  down  with  you 
a  narrower  ratio,  say  1  to  5,  might  be 
better.  You  do  not  have  to  fortify  against 
way  below  zero  weather. 

"In  the  winter  I  use  hay  cut  fine  as  a 
constant  ingredient  of  my  rations.  I  can 
then  use  oats  or  barley  and  make  an 
ideal  ration.  In  the  winter  I  try  to  raise 
the  rations  up  to  about  1  to  7.  But  with 
you  who  have  no  winter,  all  this  extra 
trouble  would  not  be  ncessary.  You  can 
have  pasture  all  the  year  round,  and  in- 
stead of  fortifying  your  animals  against 
the  bitter  cold,  you  would  have  our  hot 
summer  conditions,  where  only  shade  and 
plenty  of  water  are  the  requisites.  I 
verily  believe  that  no  place  on  earth  could 
produce  pork  cheaper  than  you  can.  The 
latest  experiments  in  the  Northern  States 
show  that  alfalfa  is  worth  about  $53  per 
acre  when  fed  to  pigs.  That,  mind  you, 
with  our  small  yields.  What  would  it 
be  worth  with  your  large  yields?  Get 
out  your  pencil,  Mr.  Editor,  and  do  a  lit- 
tle figuring  for  yourself.  I  have  demon- 
strated that  alfalfa  is  worth  as  much-  as 
bran.  Bran  is  worth  $25  per  ton.  Figure 
on  that  a  little.  How  many  tons  can  you 
raise?  What  income  per  acre?  Can  you 
beat  it  any  other  way? 

"2.  Are  your  hogs  prolific?  I  find  that 
year  by  year  my  brood  sows  are  Increas- 
ing the  average  number  of  pigs  per  sow. 
Il  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  my  mature 
sows  to  farrow  from  12  to  17  pigs  each. 
Of  course,  gilts  never  farrow  so  many, 
but  this  year  my  whole  herd  has  aver- 
aged over  11  pigs  per  sow." 

Prof.  Shepard  is  talking  about  Durop- 
Jerseys. 


WHAT  A  MAN  MADE  FROM  A 
$10  HOG. 

Seven  hundred  dollars  of  profit  from 
an  investment  of  $10  in  a  sow  and  pigs 
three  years  ago  is  the  record  of  a  Palouse 
rt'.ncher  living  near  Pullman.  F.  M.  Sla- 
gle,  president  of  Pullman  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  makes  the  report. 

The  debit  account  is  as  follows:  March 
22,  1909,  one  sow  and  pigs,  $10;  June  10, 


one  Duroc  Jersey  boar,  $10;  December 
15,  $15.  From  April  1  to  December  1 
the  sow  and  pigs  were  allowed  to  run  in 
a  pasture  of  alfalfa,  clover,  and  in  a 
summer-fallow  pasture  containing  straw- 
stacks.  No  debit  is  made  for  this  item. 
Commencing  with  1910,  debit  items  are: 
January  12,  ground  wheat,  $9;  February 
12,  one  Duroc  Jersey  boar,  $18;  March 
10,  ground  wheat,  $12.35;  March  31,  corn, 
$8.60;  December  15,  wheat,  $41.10;  March 
31,  1911,  wheat,  $50.    Total  debit,  $152.05. 

The  credit  items  are:  September  11, 
1909,  200  lbs.  of  dressed  pork  at  10c,  $20; 
September  24,  1910,  15  pigs  at  9  cents, 
$205.20;  November  21,  six  hogs  at  SVaC 
$131.75;  January  31,  193  lbs.  dressed  pork 
at  10c,  $19.30;  March  25,  1000  lbs.  dressed 
at  12V,c,  $125;  March  25,  240  lbs.  of  lard 
at  15c,  $36;  March  31,  three  pig  sows, 
$99;  March  31,  21  shoats,  $216.  Total, 
$852.25.    Prot  in  three  years,  $700.20. 


HOW  TO  KNOCK  GRAIN  SMUT. 


tions  must  be  guarded  against. 

Complete  eradication  of  smut  by  the 
united  effort  of  every  wheat  grower  is 
the  surest  protection  against  the  pest. 


The  Experiment  Station  at  Pullman, 
Washington,  has  just  issued  a  proclama- 
tion in  favor  of  an  anti-smut  campaign 
among  grain  growers  of  its  parish.  It  is 
stated  that  the  loss  to  farmers  of  the 
wheat  belt  in  Washington,  Idaho,  and 
Oregon  from  smut  in  the  wheat  crop  of 
1911  is  estimated  by  the  Chief  Grain  In- 
spector of  Washington  to  amount  to  $7,- 
000,000.  This  enormous  loss  has  led  to  the 
organization  of  a  definite  "anti-smut  cam- 
paign." The  leaders  in  this  movement 
recently  met  in  convention  at  Pullman  to 
discuss  the  situation  and  to  plan  for  a 
systematic  campaign  of  education,  experi- 
mentation, and  organization  to  eradicate 
this  costly  pest.  As  a  result  of  their 
deliberations,  the  following  conclusions 
were  reached: 

The  increased  prevalence  of  smut  is 
due  largely  to  the  increase  in  acreage  of 
fall-sown  wheat,  as  fall-sown  grain  is 
more  susceptible  to  the  disease  than 
spring-sown,  but  spring  grain  is  not  en- 
tirely free  from  the  trouble. 

Smut  infection  comes  mostly  from 
smutty  seed,  but  weather  and  soil  condi- 
tions influence  the  amount  of  infection, 
and  there  is  a  possibility  of  infection 
from  smut  in  the  ground  If  very  smutty 
grain  has  been  recently  threshed  nearby. 

Solutions  for  treating  seed  wheat 
should  be  carefully  made  in  certain  defi- 
nite proportions,  bome  wheat  growers 
have  been  successful  while  using  hap- 
hazard methods,  but  they  are  men  whose 
long  experience  enables  them  to  "guess" 
very  accurately  the  strength  of  solutions 
used.  Safety  lies  in  exactly  measured 
strengths. 

The  strength  of  vitriol  solution  is  one 
pound  of  vitriol  (copper  sulphate  or  blue- 
stone)  to  five  gallons  of  water.  Wheat 
should  be  soaked  in  this  solution  for  not 
less  than  ten  nor  more  than  fifteen  min- 
utes. Some  successful  farmers  have  used 
as  strong  as  one  pound  of  vitriol  to  two 
and  one-half  gallons  of  water,  soaking 
not  more  than  ten  minutes,  without  seri- 
ous injury  to  the  wheat.  Too  strong 
solution  or  too  long  soaking  will  kill  the 
wheat. 

Formalin  should  be  used  one  pound  to 
45  gallons  water,  the  wheat  thoroughly 
wetted  by  dipping  or  sprinkling,  then 
covered  with  wet  sacks  for  two  hours, 
then  either  seeded  at  once  or  allowed 
to  dry  thoroughly. 

Unbroken  smut  balls  must  be  removed 
from  seed  wheat,  as  no  method  of  treat- 
ment destroys  the  germs  in  these  balls, 
and  if  later  broken  in  the  seed  wheat  thev 
infect  the  grain. 

Experiments  by  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tion and  by  practical  farmers  will  be 
begun  this  fall,  to  determine  what  solu- 
tions are  most  eflScient  and  what  condi- 


A  bulletin  of  the  California  Fish  and 
Game  Commission  states  that  gratifying 
results  have  followed  the  raising  and 
distribution  of  wild  turkeys  from  the 
Game  Farm  at  Hayward,  Alameda  county. 


The  turkeys  are  doing  well  on  the  farm, 
and  birds  liberated  in  the  Sequoia  Na- 
tional Park  in  Tulare  county  have  been 
found  to  be  increasing  rapidly.  The  Mon- 
golian and  Ring-neck  pheasants  are  also 
doing  well,  and  distribution  of  them  will 
be  made  this  fall.  The  Commission  has 
paid  271  bounties  at  $20  each  for  moun- 
tain lions  killed  during  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1911. 


WILL  THIS  BE  A  DRY  WINTER? 

Every  fruit  grower  asks  himself  this  question,  and  asks  his  neighbor — 
in  fact  it  is  a  general  subject  of  discussion  in  horticultural  neighborhoods. 
Make  yourself  independent  of  the  weather  by  installing  a 

DOW   PUMPING  RIG 

We  have  had  thirty-seven  years  experience  in  building  and  installing 
pumps.  This  experience  is  at  your  service,  and  is  sure  to  save  you  money. 
A  post  card  will  oi)en  the  way  by  bringing  you  a  copy  of 

AGRICULTURAL  PUMPS 

a  booklet  showing  many  types  of  pumps,  one  of  which  is  almost  certain  to 
meet  your  requirement. 

GEO.  E.  DOW  PUMPING  ENGINE  CO. 

412  Sheldon  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  233  S.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

The  most  economical  deep  well  pumj)  is  the 
DOW  IMON-PULSA.XING  PUMP 


ALPINE  HOUSE 

480  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco 

Next  to  California  Market 
Take  Kearney  St.  Cars  at  Ferry  or  Depot 

A  new,  comfortably  furnished,  scrupulously 
conducted  stopping  place  for  farmers  and 
families  visiting  San  Francisco. 

Every  Modern  Convenience 
Private  Baths 

Conveniently  situated  for  wholesale  and 
shopping  districts. 

RATES:  50  Cents  to  $1.50  Per  Night. 

O'BRIEN  &  HAMILTON,  Props. 


AN.  HOURS  WORK.QNE  CENT! 


That  is  the  average  cost  per  horse  power  hour  when  doing  the  work  with  a  WITTE  gas, 
rasoline,  distillate  and  naphtha  engine.  Why  pay  25  to  Su  cents  per  hour  for  one  hired  man 
n  for  one  ceut  the  work  of  several  men  can  be  done  better  and  quicker.  You  can  do 
the  work  just  when  you  want  to  and  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  money  you  are  now 
wasting  then  goes  into  your  own  pocket.  We  ship  every  ensine  complete  with  all  instructions, 
nothing  is  lacking,  ?imply  put  in  fuel  and  water  and  it  is  ready  for  work.  You  take  no  risk  for 
WITTE  engines  are  good  engines.   They  "stay  good."   That  is  why  we  can  give  you  a 

FIVE  YEAR  GUARANTEE 

The  WITTE  JUNIOR  is  built  in  sizes  2,  4,  6  and  8- H.  P.;  larger  WITTE  engines  in  sizes 
10  to  4(i-H.  P.  Spend  one  cent  for  a 
postal  card,  state  the  size  engine 
you  need  and  let  us  send  you  our  new 
ree  catalog  with  the  best  proposition 
ever  made  on  this  "money-saving"  en- 
gine. A  special  inducement  to  in- 
troduce in  new  localities. 

NORMAN  B.  MILLER 

603  Market  St  ,  San  Francisco 


Save  Money  By  Buying 
This  Good 
Second-Hand  Pipe 

We  can  supply  you  with  any 
size  and  quantity  of  Standard 
Pipe  or  Casing— all  new  threads 
and  couplings— all  stock  guar- 
anteed first  class. 
If  thinkinc  of  bnjring  any  kind  of  pip«, 
yoorbeil  interettt  will  be  urred  hr  writint 
oa  for  pricef  &nd  particolara. 

Pacific  Pipe  Co.,  Main  and  Howard  Sts..  San  Francisco 
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Make  Ready  While  the  Sun  Shines. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rukal  Pbess 
By  M.  Russell  James 

For  a  brief  and  golden  period  in  autumn 
man,  beast,  and  bird  can  live  almost  with- 
out effort.  The  weather  is  genial,  the 
harvest  is  overflowing,  and  Nature  invites 
hei  creatures  to  bask  in  her  soft  airs  and 
feast  on  her  bounties.  In  California  this 
period  is  lengthened  out  into  months 
where  each  day  vies  with  its  predecessor 
for  perfection.  Such  agreeable  conditions 
are  apt  to  lull  the  poultry  keeper  into 
fcrgetfulness  of  the  days  ahead  with  their 
chill  sou'easters  and  slow  steady  drip. 

The  leak  in  the  roof  is  not  mended; 
the  windbreak  is  not  set;  the  yard  is  not 
cleaned  and  drained.  There  comes  a  down- 
pour, and  presto,  the  erstwhile  wholesome 
conditions  are  changed.  The  house  is 
damp;  the  fowls  are  wet  and  chilled;  the 
yard  is  a  cesspool  of  slimy  ground  and 
filthy  puddles.  Then  comes  colds  and  roup, 
canker  and  chickenpox,  and  others  of  the 
train  of  ills  which  deplete  the  poultry 
yard  and  make  poultry  keeping  a  losing 
business. 

Although  the  California  poultryman  has 
a  long  time  in  whicn  to  make  ready  for 
winter,  he  should  not  keep  putting  it  off 
from  day  to  day  lest  it  find  him  just  a 
day  too  late. 

Look  to  the  Poultry  Houses. — In  what- 
ever you  shelter  your  fowls,  whether  it  is 
house,  coop,  or  box,  see  to  it  that  it  keeps 
out  rain  and  drafts  and  admits  pure  air 
a  plenty.  The  upper  part  of  one  side  of 
the  house  or  coop  should  always  be  open 
to  the  fresh  air,  and  that  side  should  be 
the  one  away  from  the  prevailing  winds 
and  storms.  In  most  sections  of  Califor- 
nia that  side  is  to  the  north  or  northeast, 
as  our  winter  winds  and  rains  are  from 
the  south  and  southeast  and  the  chill 
trade-winds  of  spring  and  summer  are 
from  the  west.  If  the  poultry  houses  are 
already  built  open  to  the  south  or  west, 
proper  wind  and  rain  breaks  should  be 
arranged  to  let  down  during  stormy 
weather.  A  damp  wind  blowing  steadily 
on  the  fowls  at  night,  or  when  they  are 
standing  still,  is  almost  certain  to  result 
in  colds,  and  in  some  cases  in  a  violent 
foim  of  roup. 

An  excellent  way  to  detect  cracks  in  the 
roof  or  walls  of  poultry  quarters  is  to  go 
in  when  the  sun  is  shining  brightly  and 
close  the  door,  then  the  sunshine  will  out- 
line every  pin  crack. 

For  the  roofs  of  small  houses  or  cooiis, 
common  oilcloth  such  as  is  used  for  kitch- 
en tables  make  a  cheap  and  effective  cov- 
ering to  exclude  all  dampness  as  well  as 
water.  This  comes  in  I'^-yard  widths  for 
from  20  to  25  cents  a  yard,  and  in  quan- 
tities might  be  bought  for  even  less.  This 
can  be  quickly  and  easily  put  on,  care 
being  taken  to  spread  it  smoothly  over 
the  boards  of  the  roof  and  tack  it  at  the 
edges  through  a  strip  of  heavy  cotton 
cloth.  Last  year  when  the  heavy  rains 
came,  the  roof,  thought  to  be  rainproof,  of 
a  new  house  in  one  our  breeding  pens 
leaked  like  the  proverbial- riddle.  As  a 
makeshift  the  oilcloth  was  tacked  over  it, 
with  the  result  that  the  house  was  kept 
perfectly  dry  and  free  from  dampness 
through  the  rainy  season  of  last  year,  and 
seems  in  good  condition  for  this  season. 

Shelter  Sheds. — The  poultryman  might 
,  increase  the  egg  output  and  decrease  the 
ills  of  the  poultry  yard  by  putting  up  a 
rough  shed  in  each  yard  for  shelter  and 
scratching,  where  there  is  no  roomy  and 
dry  scratching  shed  connected  with  the 
poultry  house.  This  shonltl  face  the  south 
or  east  and  may  be  made  quite  low.  The 
ground  should  be  well  drainf>d  about  it, 
so  as  to  keep  the  earth  floor  dry,  clean  and 
mellow,  that  the  fowls  may  roll  and  dust 
in  the  earth  as  well  as  scratch  their  grain 


out  of  the  litter.  After  the  fowls  are 
gone  to  roost  these  sheds  may  be  cleaned 
out,  some  clean  litter  put  in,  and  dry  grain 
scattered  over  it.  Early  in  the  raw  or 
wet  mornings  the  fowls  will  get  busy  in 
such  sheds,  singing,  scratching,  and  manu- 
facturing eggs  instead  of  shivering  about 
the  gate  waiting  an  hour  or  two  for  the 
poultryman  to  furnish  a  tardy  breakfast. 

DusTI^'G  AND  Scratching  Material. — 
Such  material  is  very  necessary  to  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  fowls  during 
the  wet  season,  and  it  must  be  garnered 
in  the  dry  season.  Dry  earth  is  one  of 
the  best  absorbents  and  purifiers  of  un- 
v/holesome  moisture.  In  wet  weather  the 
floors  of  the  poultry  quarters  become  foul 
with  the  dampness  and  droppings.  By 
scraping  out  the  latter  and  giving  the 
floors  a  light  dusting  of  lime,  then  sprin- 
kling with  dry  earth,  germs  of  disease, 
filth,  and  worms  are  destroyed  and  the 
house  made  sweet  and  wholesome.  Again, 
in  long  spells  of  wet  weather,  where  there 
is  no  opportunity  for  the  fowls  to  dust, 
they  become  infested  with  body  lice.  The 
poultryman  should  be  storing  a  sufficient 
supply  of  clean  dry  earth  for  these  pur- 
poses. 

The  same  with  scratching  material.  To 
buy  all  such  stuff  is  expensive,  as  even 
baled  straw  comes  high  in  the  winter.  In 
most  locations  the  poultryman  can  gather 
quantities  of  dry  grasses,  weeds,  and 
leaves  in  the  fall,  and  store  them  in  grain 
sacks  hung  up  in  the  barn  or  shed. 

Clean  Up  the  Yards. — Before  the  heavy 
rains  come,  clean  up  all  the  yards,  raking 
off  all  trash  and  droppings,  and  sprinkle 
lime  over  the  parts  where  the  fowls  stand 
most,  afterward  covering  dry  earth  over 
the  lime  to  protect  the  fowls'  feet.  The 
rain  puddles  out  of  which  the  birds  per- 
sist in  drinking  will  not  be  so  harmful 
if  free  from  the  seepage  of  the  trash  and 
filth  of  a  dirty  yard.  After  the  first  rain 
wets  the  ground  sufficiently,  the  small 
yards  should  be  limed  and  spaded  and  the 
large  ones  plowed.  This  goes  far  toward 
purifying  and  renewing  the  soil.  Then, 
too,  at  the  first  softening  of  the  soil  is 
the  time  to  dig  trenches  to  carry  off  water 
from  the  eaves  of  the  houses  and  sheds 
in  the  poultry  yards,  to  drain  the  yards, 
and  to  fill  up  holes  in  them,  that  stand- 
ing water  and  puddles  may  be  reduced  to 
the  minimum. 


THOROUGHBRED  BUFF  LEGHORNS 

I'rovi-n  winter  lujerM;  UOO  Iicoh  selected 
by  Ilo^au  MyMteni,  in  breeding  yardH. 
C  hieks,  «10  per  100. 

KsKff  tor  liatehini;,  $5  per  9100;  91  per 
Netting:. 

K.  M.  HEMfKI,, 
n.  I-.  U..   No.  1.  I.iithrop.  (nl. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

'I'lie  niONt  popular  and  iiNeful  fowl  of 
today.  Orders  hoolved  in  advance  for 
HATCHING   KOiiS   and  STOCK. 

MAGNIFICENT  COCKEllELS  nearly 
aInayM  on  band.  .My  utility  yards  are 
noted  for  their  vieorouN  stock.  My 
prize  pens  consist  of  celebrated  win- 
ners at  Wisconsin,  Ctali,  Stockton,  Peta- 
liinia,  Santa  Crux,  Oakland,  etc.  Circu- 
lar forwarded  on  application. 

CII-AS.  S.  WAKEFIELD, 
The  Manor  Farm, 
Pctalunia,  California. 
"The  Home  of  the  Rhode  Island  Reds." 


Incubator  Bargain 

Even  if  you  don't  want  one  for 
four  to  six  months,  you  can  save 
'-'>'/'  by  buying  now-.  A  special  oifer 
for  cash,  anil  to  make  room.  ."H)  KkiS 
si/.e  onl.v.  Send  for  CataloK  and 
particulars.  Big  bargain.  ittrong 
Kuaruntee. 

WEST  COAST  SEED  HOUSE 

IIJ,  113,  US  Winston  Sf., 
LOS  ANGELES 

Send  for  I'rice  List  of  Impoi^ed 
Dutch  BuIbH. 


It's  the 

Laying  Hen 

That  makes  Poultry  Raising  Profitable 

There  are  certain  Food  Elements  that  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  keep  your  hens  healthy  and  productive. 
If  a  hen  does  not  have  the  proper  food  and  nourish- 
ment she  cannot  be  expected  to  produce  eggs 

Successful  Poultrymen  use  and 
recommend  our  Superior  Foods 

They  find  that  the  Poultry  Foods  WO  manufacture  and 

sell  are  as  important  to  their  success  as  the  chickens 
themselves,  because  a  hen  that  won't 
lay  is  a  useless  expense. 

Our  Superior  Poultry  Foods  include 


Pure  Blood  Meal  Pure  Meat  Meal 

Beef  Blood  and  Bone  Ground  Fresh  Bone 
Cracklings  Limo  Grit 

Animal  and  Willow  Charcoal  I 

Granulated  Oyster  Shells 

X-Ray  Meat  Scraps 

Bone  Charcoal 


Write  today  for  sreniTal  informa- 
tiun  and  {rcu  booklet 


The  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co. 

6(1.  Alaska  Commercial  Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

Largi-st  nmmifactun  rs  nf  FiTiili/'  Ts.  Poultrv  Foods 
and  Bone  Cliarcoal  on  Ihc  J'acilic  Coast 


large:st  plant  on  pacific  coast.   \vk  h.we  the  best 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS 

white  «)UPI\(iT«>\S. 
Suriilus  Htork  of  KunnerH  Hold  out.    Kisun  for  ta:it<-liliiK  only. 

ROSE  MONT  POULTRY  PLANT,  P.  0.  Box  226,  Napa,  CaL 


HOPLAND 
STOCK  FARM 

Poultry  Department 

Plant  of  most  modern  equipment;  6000 
laying  hens  (Standard  Bred  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns);  all  raised  and  kept  under 
most  sanitary  conditions. 

FOR  SALE 

Surplus!  stock  after  flUIng  onr  laying 
houscH. 

1000  May  and  June  hatched  pullets  from 
tu  910  per  dozen. 

300  Excellent  Breeding  Cockerels,  fi- 
lter dozen  and  up. 

Orders  booked  for  hatching  eggs  and 
baby  chicks;  correspondence  solicited. 
Visitors  welcome. 

R.  N.  FOSTER,  Manager 

HOPLAND,  CAL. 


BLACK  ORPINGTONS 

OF  THE  BEST  TYPE  CA.V  BE  FOUND  I.\ 
MV  YARDS. 

My  foundation  stock  came  direct  from 
Bell  of  Engand,  the  world-famous  Orping- 
ton breeder. 

1  have  the  largest  flock  of  Black  Orping- 
tons on  the  Coast. 

The  best  testimonial  to  the  merit  of  my 
birds  can  be  found  in  my  winnings  at  San 
Jose  October  4th  to  17th,  1911,  where  I 
took  1st  and  2nd  cock.  1st  cockerel,  1st, 
2nd  and  3d  pullets  and  the  American  Poul- 
try Association  Medal  for  best  cockerel  in 
the  show. 

In  White  Wyandottes,  I  have  quality 
just  as  good. 

With  seven  Wyandotte  entries  at  San 
Jose  I  won  1st  cock,  1st  and  2nd  hen,  1st 
and  2nd  cockerel.  1st  and  2nd  pullet. 

Stock  and  eggs  for  sale. 

I  also  breed  utility  Pigeons,  Homers, 
Carneaux,  and  Polish  Lunx. 

My  foundation  stock  in  all  three  breeds 
was  imported. 

Youngsters  and  guaranteed  mated  pairs 
for  sale. 

V1A.RSHA.L.L.  BL.A.CK 

Palo  Alto,  Cal. 


FREE  BOOK 


ON 

APPLICATION 
TO 

COULSON 

Poultry  & 
Stock  Food  Co. 

Petaluma,  Cal. 


BABY  CHICKS 

from  IliekK'  .lubllee  Hntcher.v  hiive  no 
superior  In  Cnlirorniii.  Will  k<-11  in  nniall 
or  liirBc  lotH.  Capacity  i::,00O.  W.  I.cg- 
honiN.  li.  ItockM.  U.  1.  ItcdH,  B.  Orpingtons. 
Scud  for  price-list. 

W.  J.  HICKS, 
n.  2,  Box  1.11,  I-etuluma.  Cal. 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


Send  for  Haisin  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

F II E  S  .\  «» ,  C  .\  I ,  I F  O  U  ,\  I A . 
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Poultry  Raising  in  California. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Pkess 
By  Mrs.  S.  Swaysgood,  Healdsburg,  Cal. 

Under  this  heading  we  will  aim  to  give 
readers  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  the 
best  methods  we  know  of  successful  poul- 
try raising  in  California. 

While  there  are  some  general  principles 
in  farming,  stock  and  poultry  raising  that 
are  applicable  everywhere,  each  section  of 
our  great  country  requires  diiTerent  meth- 
ods of  applying  these  fundamental  prin- 
ciples according  to  local  and  climatic  con- 
ditions. With  eighteen  years  of  practical 
experience  with  poultry  in  California,  we 
may  possibly  throw  a  little  light  on  mat- 
ters that  are  puzzling  alike  to  the  begin- 
ner and  old  poultrymen  that  meet  with 
new  conditions. 

The  poultry  industry  in  California  is 
yet  in  its  infancy.  Thousands  of  dollars 
are  sent  annually  to  other  States  for  eggs 
and  poultry  that  could  be  produced  at 
home,  thus  insuring  the  consumer  a 
fresher  and  more  palatable  product.  We 
have  a  climate  unsurpassed  for  the  rais- 
ing of  poultry,  and  chicks  can  be  suc- 
cessfully hatched  every  month  in  the 
year.  Can  the  same  be  said  of  the  States 
we  send  our  money  to?  Emphatically, 
no!  Most  of  them  have  from  five  to  seven 
months  of  winter  in  which  they  cannot 
hatch  a  chick,  and  in  many  of  them  the 
old  fowls  suffer  with  frozen  combs,  and 
even  legs  at  times.  Yet  these  States  with 
so  many  drawbacks  ship  eggs  and  poultry 
to  us  in  this  favored  clime.  The  attitude 
of  the  general  farmer  and  fruit  grower 
ia  this  State  reminds  me  of  the  story 
told  of  the  Irishman  that  happened  to 
be  following  in  the  footsteps  of  an  in- 
dividual that  had  a  hole  in  his  pocket 
through  which  a  five-dollar  gold  piece 
dropped  occasionally.  Pat,  walking  along, 
stooped  to  pick  up  the  first  one,  but 
efcpying  another  not  many  feet  away 
scornfully  kicked  it  aside,  saying,  "Be- 
jabers I'll  wait  till  I  get  to  the  thick  of 
them."  Our  farmers  have  been  so  taken 
up  with  agriculture  and  fruit  growing 
that  they  have  neglected  poultry  alto- 
gether. But  the  poultry  industry  is  leap- 
ing forward  by  bounds.  The  same  con- 
ditions exist  all  over  the  United  States, 
and  many  that  have  scorned  to  notice  the 
humble  Biddy  are  now  becoming  inter- 
ested. The  question  they  are  asking 
themselves  is,  "When  is  the  time  to 
start"?  There  is  no  time  like  the  present, 
for  the  fall  of  the  year  is  an  ideal  time 
to  start  with  poultry  in  California.  By 
starting  now  you  have  the  winter  months 
to  study  the  ways  and  means  for  the 
hatching  season.  There  is  time  to  watch 
your  fowls  and  learn  their  habits,  to  cure 
them  of  those  that  are  not  good  and  to 
encourage  them  in  their  good  ones.  The 
man  or  woman  that  thinks  all  they  need 
to  do  is  to  buy  some  hens  and  put  them 
in  a  fence  and  let  the  hens  do  the  rest  is 
going  to  get  a  jolt  somewhere,  but  par- 
ticularly in  their  pocket. 

Buying  the  fowls  is  the  first  step,  but 
it  must  be  followed  up  with  proper  hous- 
ing, proper  feeding,  cleanliness  and  sun- 
dry other  details  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion. 

Raising  poultry  is  not  a  lazy  man's  job, 
whether  he  lives  on  the  Atlantic  or  the 
Pacific  coast.  This  is  one  of  the  general 
principles  that  apply  to  all  localities  east 
or  west,  north  or  south.  Some  places 
may  call  for  a  little  more  strenuous  ex- 
ercise than  others,  but  I  have  yet  to  find 
a  place  where  you  can  raise  poultry  suc- 
cessfully sitting  on  a  fence  or  lying  in  a 
hammock. 

But,  time  spent  in  watching  your  flock 
is  not  wasted  by  any  means,  and  during 
the  winter  there  is  usually  more  spare 


time  than  others  seasons'  so  that  to  start 
now  is  a  really  economic  time  to  make 
the  venture. 

By  the  time  hatching  should  commence 
you  will  have  thought  out  what  you  want 
to  do,  by  testing  a  few  eggs  under  a  hen 
you  will  know  about  how  your  eggs  run 
in  fertility,  so  that  if  anything  is  wrong 
there  is  time  to  set  it  right  before  the 
hatching  season  begins.  And,  best  of  all, 
your  hens  are  at  home,  comfortably  set- 
tled, and  that  means  a  great  deal  when 
the  season  opens.  True,  by  buying  later 
you  may  save  a  little  feed,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  you  have  lost  the  fresh  eggs 
you  otherwise  would  have  had  and  you 
have  lost  the  opportunity  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  your  flock.  The  hatching 
season  is  on  and  your  hens  are  strange 
to  the  place,  strange  to  you  and  conse- 
quently they  will  not  do  their  best  for  a 
little  while  and  you  have  to  wait  for  eggs 
perhaps  days  before  setting  your  incu- 
bator. 

What  to  Start  With. — I  have  taken  it 
for  granted  that  you  will  start  with 
grown  hens  or  pullets  ready  to  lay,  be- 
cause this  is  the  proper  season  for  grown 
fowls  to  be  purchased. 

Those  that  feel  they  want  to  start  with 
eggs  or  chicks  can  cool  their  fever  a 
little  by  waiting.  My  experience,  how- 
ever, is  that  once  the  chicken  fever  claims 
a  victim  he  won't  wait  any  longer  than 
necessity  compels  him  to.  The  other  day 
I  read  of  a  man  that  could  not  wait  for 
chicks  to  hatch  in  the  ordinary  way,  but 
on  the  twelfth  day  he  broke  the  shells, 
put  the  chicks  in  the  oven,  and  he  says 
"they  are  alive  and  healthy."  While  I 
don't  line  up  with  the  doubting  Thomases, 
he  will  sure  have  to  "show  me,"  as  that 
seems  a  little  too  far-fetched  for  me  to 
swallow. 

And  anyone  that  prefers  to  start  with 
chicks  or  eggs  will,  if  wise,  be  more  will- 
ing to  wait  than  this  man  was.  Febru- 
ary or  March  will  be  early  enough  to 
venture  with  eggs  or  chicks,  especially  if 
there  has  been  no  previous  experience 
and  the  buildings  are  new.  It  is  so  easy 
to  get  a  batch  of  chicks  chilled,  and  once 
chilled  they  may  almost  as  well  be  dead. 
The  first  five  days  of  a  chick's  life  is  the 
most  critical,  but  given  ten  days  of  good 
care  without  any  setback  and  any  chick 
that  is  worth  raising  ought  to  live. 

What  Kind  or  Breed  I.s  Best. — This 
is  a  question  most  editors  and  others  are 
often  confronted  with,  and  it  is  a  ques- 
tion no  one  can  truthfully  answer  for 
another. 

The  reason  is  this,  no  matter  what 
breed,  how  good  or  how  profitable,  if  it 
does  not  appeal  to  a  man  he  will  not 
maKe  a  success  with  it.  So  in  this  matter 
of  breed  it  is  best  to  be  governed,  in  a 
measure,  by  your  own  individual  tastes. 
Buy  nothing  that  you  do  not  like,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  another  may  like  or  praise 
it.  There  is  only  one  thing  that  I  would 
advise  others  not  to  buy,  and  that  is 
mongrels.  They  take  up  just  as  much 
room,  eat  quite  as  much,  if  not  more,  than 
thoroughbreds,  and,  as  a  rule,  give  little 
in  return.  There  is  very  little  pleasure 
or  prot  in  a  mixed  mongrel  lot  of  chick- 
ens, they  are  the  ones,  that  get  through 
01  over  fences,  scratch  up  the  neighbor's 
garden  and  play  old  nick  all  around. 

When  they  lay  an  egg  you  have  to  hunt 
all  over  a  ten-acre  lot  to  find  it,  and  the 
chances  are  when  you  find  it  Biddy  will 
be  on  hand  to  dispute  your  right  to  it. 
Starting  a  poultry  business  with  mon- 
grels is  on  a  par  with  retarning  to  primi- 
tive ways  of  living  and  farming,  it  is  a 
reverting  backward,  therefore  it  is  bound 
to  be  unsatisfactory  to  all  concerned. 

The  twentieth  century    poultry  raiser 


must  work  with  modern,  progi'essive 
tools,  his  flock  must  be  bred  up  to  the 
present  day  needs  and  demands  or  his 
venture  will  spell  failure.  As  a  work- 
man would  not  attempt  to  build  an  up- 
to-date  palatial  residence  or  hotel  unless 
provided  with  the  necessary  material,  so 
the  progressive  poultryman  will  not  at- 
tempt to  build  up  his  business  with  the 
"close  to  nature  kind  of  stock." 

The  hen  under  natural  conditions  lays 
as  many  eggs  as  she  can  conveniently 
cover,  then,  true  to  the  laws  of  nature, 
she  sets  on  them  to  reproduce  her  kind. 
But  with  high  priced  feed  and  land  wp 
must  flght  shy  of  that  kind  of  a  hen. 
What  we  need  is  the  200-egg  type  at 
least,  and  these  are  only  found  in  the 
thoroughbreds  that  have  been  bred  up 
with  the  desired  end  in  view. 

The  Soil. — So  much  has  been  written 
about  the  soil  needed  for  successful  poul- 
try culture  that  a  few  words  will  perhaps 
help  solve  the  question.  Any  land  that  is 
good  for  any  kind  of  farming,  and  much 
that  is  not,  will  be  suitable  for  poultry. 
A  light  porous  soil  is  the  best,  and  if  a 
little  rolling,  so  much  the  better,  because 
then  a  good  heavy  rain  washes  off  all  ex- 
crements that  may  have  gathered.  In 
California  we  have  variety  in  soils  as  in 
other  good  things,  and  without  exception 
they  may  all  be  used  for  poultry  raising. 

The  general  farmer  or  orchardist  is  in 
the  very  best  position  to  run  a  little  poul- 
try plant  for  pleasure  or  profit.  Yet,  as  a 
rule,  these  are  the  very  men  that  neglect 
the  poultry  branch  of  farming,  or  if  not 
neglected  entirely,  they  keep  a  few  scrubs 
that  are  entirely  out  of  harmony  with 
the  rest  of  his  stock,  buildings,  and  gen- 
eral equipment. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  this  except  a 
lack  of  interest  in  the  feathered  tribe. 
Once  get  the  farmer  interested  and  he 
will  be  as  keen  after  thoroughbred 
chickens  as  he  is  after  the  same  quality 
in  horses,  cattle  and  sheep.  Or  as  the 
orchardist  is  after  the  best  in  fruit.  And 
the  best  is  none  too  good  for  the  man 
that  produces.  The  old  system  of  selling 
the  best  and  keeping  the  poor  gnarly 
fruit  and  vegetables  for  home  consump- 
tion is  getting  played  out.  The  man  who 
feeds  the  world  is  just  beginning  to  recog- 
nize his  own  worth  and  to  demand  a  tithe 
of  what  is  coming  to  him,  and  before 
many  more  moons  a  well  stocked  poultry 
yard  filled  with  choice  specimens  of 
standard  bred  fowls  will  be  a  necessary 
part  of  every  up-to-date  farm. 

Just  now  the  city  lot  man  is  having 
his  innings,  and  in  many  instances  mak- 
ing money  besides  having  healthful  ex- 
ercise and  recreation.  But  very  soon  in- 
tensive poultry  culture  will  wear  another 
aspect  and  eventually  the  city  lot  will  be 
forsaken  for  a  wider  range. 

And  here  we  come  to  another  general 
principle  that  is  world  wide  in  example, 
and  while  we  can,  and  do,  set  principles 
aside  with  seeming  impunity,  for  a  time, 
in  the  long  run  we  pay  the  penalty  and 
eventually  submit  to  natural  law. 

Intensive  poultry  culture  is  an  un- 
natural condition;  that  is,  it  is  too  far 
removed  from  natural  conditions  to  prove 
successful  for  any  length  of  time.  New 
ground  to  chickens  means  new  life,  and 
this  can  only  be  found  where  the  land 
can  be  turned  over  to  the  sun  and  air. 
Land  where  chickens  are  forced  to  stay 


on  day  after  day  soon  becomes  whai  is 
termed  in  chicken  phraseology  "sick 
land."  The  poultry  give  warning  of  this 
condition  by  losing  the  lustre  from  the 
feathers,  pale  comb  and  general  listless- 
ness.  The  man  who  is  wise  recognizes 
these  warnings  and  removes  his  flock  to 
new  land  where  the  sun  has  had  a  chance 
to  store  up  its  life  giving  qualities. 

POULTRY. 


WHY  DON'T  YOU  ASK  YOUR  DEALER 
for  CROLEY'S  HIGH  GRADED  HARD 
SHELL — from  the  deep  sea — perfectly 
graded — best  shell  produced — no  waste. 
GEO.  H.  CROLEY  COMPANY,  INC.,  631- 
637  Brannan  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CRYSTAL  WHITE  ORPINGTONS  (Keller- 
strass  Strain)  carefully  selected  for 
breeding.  Cockerels  or  pullets  from  $5 
ti)  $:;5  each.  A  $10  cockerel  and  two  $5 
iniUets  make  a  good  pen.  Address  J.  A. 
Filclier,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

FAMOUS  BREEDER  of  White  Plymouth 
Rocks.  Eggs,  Utility  and  Show  Stock 
for  sale;  75  choice  cockerels  now  ready; 
Also  White  Crested  Black  Polish.  Mrs. 
D.  A.  Robertson,  R.  3,  Box  16,  511  Willow 
St.,  San  Jose. 


SCHELLVILLB  HATCHERY  —  Thorough- 
bred White  Leghorn  Chicks  hatched  to 
order  from  heavy  winter  layers — the 
kind  that  pay.  No  dead  or  weak  chicks 
charged  for.    Order  early.    Sonoma,  Cal. 

DAY-OLD  CHICKS— Barred  Rocks  and 
White  Leghorn  chicks,  good  laying 
strains;  order  early  tor  fall  delivery  and 
avoid  delay.  Fairmount  Hatchery,  Box 
29  B,  R.  F.  D.,  Santa  Cruz,  California. 


A  SHORT  CUT  TO  SUCCESS— Olson's 
White  Leghorns.  Day-old  chicks  or 
hatching  eggs.  They  are  money-makers 
for  you.  Prices  low.  O.  A.  Olsen,  Sun- 
nyvale, Cal. 

OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS,  14 9D,  Cali- 
fornia St.,  San  Francisco. — Est.  40  years. 
Standard  bred  poultry.  White  Orpingtons, 
R.  I.  Reds,  Brd.  Rocks,  White  Leghorns. 

COLUMBIAN  WYANDOTTES  AND  HOU- 
DANS.  Won  at  three  shows  70  ribbons 
and  6  cups.  Trios  $6  and  up.  Schmidt 
&  Gunther,  Box  5  B,  Sunnyvale,  Cal. 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DRAKES. — Only  a  few 
left.  Fawn  and  Englisli  type,  $1.75 
each.  White  egg  strain.  Mrs.  Benja. 
G.  Johnson,  R.  D.,  Vacaviile,  Cal. 

IF  INTERESTED  IN  INCUBATORS  or  how 
to  feed,  write  for  our  free  Catalog. 
PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Petaluma. 
California. 

WAYSIDE  YARDS — A  few  settings  from 
special  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  matings,  at 
$5  for  30.    Carl  Gregory,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

ORPINGTONS,  Buff  and  White.  High- 
grade  stock  for  sale.  Mrs.  S.  Sways- 
good,  Route  1,  Healdsburg,  Cal. 

CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French,  545 
W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

FRE:E  BOOK  — "  Poultry  Feeding  for 
Profit,"  on  application  to  Coulson  Co., 
Petaluma,  Cal.,  Box  P. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS— Chicks,  eggs,  coGk- 
erels.  Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B. 
Morris,  Lodi,  Cal. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS— Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S. 
Sullivan,  25  Market  St.,  Agnew,  Santa 
Clara  County,  Cal. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart. 
Clements.  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity. 

TWIN  OAKS  FARM— W.  H.  Bissell,  Pro- 
prietor, Livermore,  Cal. — BufC,  White 
Orpington. 


Sale  of  Wild  Turkeys. 

We  Iiavi-  the  autliority  of  the  State 
Hoard  of  Control  to  sell  a  limited  number 
of  ndiilt  Willi  Turkeys  from  the  State 
(iiiine  Farm, 

l?iTedt<r.s  desiring  to  improve  the  vitiility, 
Striiin,  and  flavor  of  their  domestic  stock 
can  during  the  sale  obtain  Gobblers  for 
$l."i.00  each  and  hens  at  $10.00  each,  or  one 
Kiibblcr  and  tlirro  hens  for  $10.00 

California  Fish  and  Game  Commission, 

Balboa  Building,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


CROLEY'S  DRY  MIXED  CHICK  FEED 

A  decade  ago,  Geo.  H.  Croley  introduced  the  DRY  SYSTEM  of  feeding 
newly  hatched  chicks.  Quick  to  note  his  succesn,  other  manufacturers  and 
dealers  adopted  the  dry  system.  Many  of  them,  however,  neglected  to  experi- 
ment and  study  results.  Some  use  too  little,  others  too  much,  of  essential 
ingredients. 

But  then,  "imitation  is  the  sincerest  form  of  flattery." 

NOW,  in  CKOI.KY'S  MIXED  CHICK  FEED,  is  amalgamated,  concen- 
trated and  hammered  down,  a  QUARTER  OF  A  CENTURY  of  experience.  It 
raises  every  healtliy  chick  hatched.  Is  sacked  in  sizes  to  suit  your  require- 
ments.    Write  us  for  circular  on  tliis  and  our  other  products. 

GEO.  H.  CROI,EY  CO.,  INC.,  PIONEER  POULTRY  SUPPLY  HOUSE, 
it'Zit  Ilrannan  .Street,  San  FranclHoo. 
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The  Home  Circle. 


"Push — Don't  Knock." 


Upon  a  door  I  saw  a  sign; 
1  cried,  "A  motto,  and  it's  mine!" 
A  wiser  tiling  I  never  saw — 
No  Median  or  Persian  law 
Should  be  more  rigidly  enforced 
Than  this.    From  verbiage  divorced, 
It's  logics  firm  as  any  rock — 
"Push — don't  knock." 

Twas  simply  meant  to  guide  the  hand 
Of  those  who  wished  to  sit  or  stand 
Within  the  unassuming  door, 
This  weight  of  sermonry  that  bore. 
'Twas  never  meant  to  teach  or  preach, 
But  just  to  place  in  easy  reach 
The  ear  of  him  who  dwelt  in  stock — 
"Push — don't  knock." 

But  what  a  guide  for  life  was  that — 
Strong,  philosophical,  and  pat; 
How  safe  a  chart  for  you  and  me 
While  cruising  o'er  life's  restless  sea; 
Push,  always  push,  with  goal  in  view; 
Don't  knock— avoid  the  hammer  crew; 
This  rule  will  save  you  many  a  shock — 
"Push — don't  knock." 

When  on  that  door  I  see  the  sign. 
I  say  "Great  motto,  you  are  mine!" 
No  stronger  sermon  ever  fell 
From  human  lips;  no  sage  could  tell 
The  hothead  youth  more  nearly  how 
To  point  always  his  vessel's  prow; 
There  are  no  wiser  words  in  stock — 
"Push — don't  knock." 

— Baltimore  American. 


Cupid's  Queer  Ambassador. 


"Estelle,  I— I  " 

"Yes,  Jack." 

"I  shall  look  for  you  on  the  links  to- 
morrow." 
"Yes,  Jack." 
"Good  night." 
"Good  night." 

The  girl  moved  out  of  the  shadow  of 
the  big  lilac  bushes,  where  they  had  been 
sitting  and,  gliding  across  the  moon- 
lighted lawn,  entered  the  house. 

"I  wonder  if  I  shall  ever  find  courage 
to  ask  her  to  be  my  wife?"  grumbled  the 
man  aloud.  "Every  night  for  two  weeks 
J  have  tried  and  every  time  I  fail  miser- 
ably. Why  will  a  man  be  such  an  arrant 
coward  when  it  comes  to  telling  a  woman 
ho  loves  her?" 

Jack  Allerton,  still  growling  at  his  own 
cowardice,  walked  down  to  the  road  and 
disappeared  in  the  shadows.  He  was  a 
handsome,  athletic  fellow,  who  had  never 
known  what  physical  fear  meant,  but  he 
had  courted  Estelle  Williams  for  a  winter 
and  two  summers  and,  while  he  felt 
reasonably  certain  that  his  suit  was  not 
distasteful  to  her,  he  had  been  unable  to 
screw  up  his  courage  to  the  point  which 
would  put  his  fate  to  the  test. 

As  he  had  done  innumerable  nights  be- 
fore, he  strolled  down  the  road  about 
half  a  mile  and  then  returning  took  up 
a  position  opposite  the  Williams  cottage 
in  the  shadows  of  the  roadside  bushes 
and  waited  for  the  light  in  her  room  to 
be  extinguisned. 

"Jack  Allerton,  for  a  sane  man,  you 
make  all  kinds  of  a  monkey  of  yourself," 
he  said  finally  as  the  light  that  he  was 
watching  went  out  and  he  turned  to  de- 
l)art  again. 

Suddenly  he  stopped  short  with  a  catch 
in  his  breath. 

A  dark  form  had  passed  quickly  across 
the  lawn  and  been  swallowed  up  by  the 
shadow  of  the  house. 

Allerton  sprang  to  the  low  fen^e  that 
surrounded  the  Williams  groundb,  and 
vaulting  over,  made  his  way  stealthily 
toward  the  spot  where  the  form  had  dis- 
appeared.   The  dining  room  window  was 


open,  and  a  man  was  clambering  clum- 
sily into  the  room. 

For  a  moment  Allerton  hesitated,  while 
he  rapidly  thought  out  a  plan  of  action. 
The  house  must  not  be  aroused  lest  Es- 
telle be  alarmed.  Whatever  was  to  be 
done  must  be  done  quickly  and  quietly. 

Allerton's  mind  was  soon  made  up. 
Gliding  from  shadow  to  shadow  he 
reached  the  open  window  by  which  the 
man  had  entered  the  house.  Crouching 
beneath  it  he  slowly  raised  his  head  so 
that  he  could  look  into  the  room. 

As  his  eyes  became  accustomed  to  the 
darkness  he  could  dimly  make  out  the 
form  of  a  man  moving  stealthily  around 
the  room  with  outstretched  arms,  feeling 
along  the  walls.  When  he  reached  the 
door  he  passed  into  the  hall  and  out  of 
sight. 

Was  he  going  upstairs? 

Allerton's  heart  was  in  his  mouth. 

Placing  his  hands  on  the  window  seat 
he  drew  himself  up  and  jumped  lightly 
into  the  room.  It  was  now  a  game  of 
hide  and  seek,  and  Allerton  was  "it." 
For  a  moment  he  listened.  But  the  man 
apparently  knew  his  business  well.  Not 
a  sound  broke  the  stillness  of  the  night. 

Again,  he  listened,  but  not  a  creaking 
board  or  stair  gave  him  any  hint  of  the 
direction  the  man  had  taken  after  leaving 
the  dining  room.  Allerton  stopped  and 
thought  again.  What  would  he  do,  were 
he  a  burglar?  The  sleeping  rooms  first, 
for  jewels  and  money,  of  course.  The 
thought  meant  quick  action.  He,  at  least, 
had  the  advantage  of  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  house.  He  tiptoed  to  the  foot 
of  the  stairs  and  taking  one  step  up, 
stopped. 

It  could  scarcely  be  called  a  sound,  but 
to  Allerton's  straining  ears  it  seemed  as 
loud  as  the  roar  of  Niagara.  It  was  a 
gurgling  sound  like  that  made  by  liquid 
poured  from  a  bottle,  and  it  seemed  to 
come  from  the  direction  of  the  butler's 
jiantry  at  the  end  of  the  lower  hall.  Al- 
lerton retraced  his  steps  and  as  he  turned 
down  the  hall  he  paused  and  involun- 
tarily crouched  against  the  wall. 

There  was  his  man  in  plain  view.  The 
pantry  door  was  wide  open,  and  stand- 
ing in  a  jjatch  of  moonlight  that  came 
through  the  window  stood  the  burglar. 
In  one' hand  he  held  a  bottle  of  beer,  and 
in  the  other  something  edible,  at  which 
he  was  contentedly  munching. 

While  he  stood  out  in  sharply  defined 
silhouette,  Allerton  was  invisible  to  the 
burglar,  and  would  be  until  he  reached 
the  streak  of  moonlight  that  penetrated 
just  outside  the  pantry  door.  Moving 
silently  along  close  to  the  wall  he  finally 
stepped  quickly  out  in  view. 

With  a  smothered  oath  the  man 
dropped  the  bottle  with  a  crash  and 
sprang  at  Allerton,  who  met  his  on- 
slaught unflinchingly. 

"You  fool,"  whispered  Allerton  as  he 
blocked  the  blow  aimed  at  him  and 
caught  the  man  in  a  grasp  of  iron,  "you'll 
rouse  the  house." 

"What's  your  lay,  anyway?"  grumbled 
the  man,  as  he  ceased  to  struggle  against 
hiy  too  powerful  captor. 

"First,  I  want  you  to  be  quiet;  second, 
1  want  you  to  pick  up  your  shoes,  climb 
out  of  the  window  through  which  you 
came,  and  just  as  silently,  and  then  make 
tracks  out  of  town.  I  know  your  face, 
and  if  I  see  you  around  I'll  have  you 
arrested." 

"And  ain't  you  going  to  have  me 
pinched  now?  ' 

"No,  all  I  want  you  to  do,  is  to  get 
out  of  this  house." 

"I'm  your  man,  boss.  You're  the  ngnt 
sort,  you  are.  Most  of  you  swell  blokes 
is  apt  to  be  hard  on  a  poor  chap." 

"All  right,  now  march." 

Still  keeping  a  firm  hold  on  the  man's 
collar,  Allerton  swung  him  around  facing 
the  door,  when  both  started  back  with  a 
gasp  of  surprise. 


A  woman  in  a  long  white  dressing 
gown  stood  facing  them  with  a  revolver 
in  her  hand  pointed  firmly  at  them. 

The  crash  of  the  falling  bottle  had 
done  the  mischief. 

"Estelle,"  said  Jack  softly. 

"Jack,"  she  gasped,  as  she  recognized 
him,  "thank  God  you  are  here." 

"Two's  company,  three's  a  crowd. 
Don't  you  think  I'd  better  be  going, 
boss?"  chuckled  the  burglar. 

Giving  the  man's  collar  a  vicious  twist 
Allerton  led  him,  followed  by  Estelle  and 
her  pistol,  into  the  dining  room,  where 
he  lighted  the  gas.  The  burglar  picked 
up  his  shoes  and  seating  himself  on  the 
window  seat  swung  his  feet  out  and  pre- 
pared to  jump  when  Allerton  should  re- 
lease his  hold. 

"Say,"  he  said,  when  he  felt  himself 
entirely  free,  "you're  a  couple  of  game 
uns.  Don't  you  think  you'd  like  to 
marry  the  young  man,  miss?  He's  been 
trying  to  ask  you  for  a  long  time,  but 
couldn't  get  up  the  grit.  I  heard  him 
say  so  while  I  was  lying  low  behind  the 
bushes  waiting  to  pull  off  the  job  he's 
spoiled.  Youse  have  been  good  to  me. 
and  I'd  like  to  see  you  happy.  Take  my 
word  for  it,  he  wants  ye  bad,  Miss,  but 
hasn't  got  the  sand  to  tell  it." 

With  a  low  chuckle  of  delight  the  bur- 
glar dodged  a  vicious  upper  cut  that  Al- 
lerton handed  to  him,  and  dropping 
quickly  to  the  ground  disappeared. 

Allerton  looked  at  the  girl  who  had  re- 
covered from  her  fright. 

"Estelle,"  he  said  falteringly. 

"Yes,  Jack." 

"What  the  burglar  said  was  true." 
"Was  it.  Jack?" 

"Will  you — will  you  " 

"Yes,  Jack,  only  I  don't  like  being  pro- 
posed to  by  a  burglar." — Mildred  Wyckoff. 


George — Didn't  you  notice  that  I  pressed 
your  foot  at  the  dinner  tonight? 

Mazie — Why,  it  wasn't  my  foot  you 
pressed!  O,  George!  I  wondered  why 
mamma  was  smiling  so  sweetly  at  the 
minister. 


A  Brief  for  Brevity. 

A  public  speaker  was  once  asked  how 
much  time  he  would  need  to  prepare  an 
address  on  a  certain  subject.  He  replied: 
"If  I  am  to  speak  only  halt  an  hour,  I 
shall  need  a  week;  if  an  hour,  three 
days;  if  as  long  as  I  please,  I  am  ready 
now."  A  message  of  thirty-five  words, 
written  by  a  woman  in  answer  to  a  tele- 
gram, was  reduced  by  an  expert  to  one 
without  loss  of  efficiency.  Who  doubts 
that  the  average  man  could  put  his  writ- 
ten or  spoken  thoughts  into  fewer  words 
than  he  uses — or  that  the  average  woman 
ought  to? 

Most  modern  writers  use  too  many 
words  and  too  long  ones.  A  common 
offense  is  the  superfluous  "out"  in  watch 
out,  win  out,  try  out,  etc.  To  read  of  a 
candidate  being  tried  out  suggests  lard- 
rendering,  or  "something  humorous,  like 
death  by  boiling  oil."  In  most  cases, 
"up"  need  not  follow  open,  back,  fill, 
cover,  etc.  Forwards,  backwards,  to- 
wards, approve  of,  equally  as,  need  prun- 
ing. Why  use  the  longer  "as  though" 
for  "as  if,"  or  "during"  for  "in"'?  Why 
say  you  are  aggravated  or  provoked  when 
you  are  merely  vexed?  Why  anticipate 
what  you  expect,  or  expect  what  you  sim- 
ply think?  Why  commence,  conclude, 
remit,  settle,  or  donate,  when  you  can 
much  better  begin,  close,  send,  pay,  and 
give?  Why  prefer  lengthy  to  long,  avo- 
cation to  vocation,  widow-woman  to 
widow,  or  individual  to  person? 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  illiterate 
would  find  it  easier  to  use  short  words, 
yet  we  hear  from  them  such  elongations 
as  "attackted,"  "telegraphted,"  "prevent- 
ative," "agriculturalist,"  and  "casuallty." 
It  would  seem  that  there  is  a  form  of 
mental  laziness  which  prefers  the  long 
way  around  to  the  trouble  of  finding  a 
short  cut. 

"Time  is  money,"  is  a  business  maxim, 
and  railway  companies  no  longer  name, 
but  more  simply  number,  their  locomo- 
tives; and  the  old-time  "gentleman's 
room"  and  "ladies'  room"  have  given  way 


Finest  on  Wheels 

Sunset  Limited 

Excess  fare  Train  de  Luxe  between  San  Francisco 
and  Ne'w  Orleans  twice  a  week. 

First  departure  from  San  Francisco 
December  51h 

Electric  lighted — Steel  car  train — Barber  shop 
Shower  bath  —  Stenographer — Ladies'  maid 
Manicure —  Hairdresser. 

WATCH  FOB  LATER  ANNOVNCEMENTli. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

TICKET  OFFICES 

FLOOD  BUILDING         PALACE  HOTEL 
THIRD  AND  TOWNSENO  STREETS  DEPOT  MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

i5fh  STREET  AND  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND 
600  SOUTH  SPRING  STREET,  LOS  ANGELES 
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to  "men"  and  "women"  in  their  stations. 
On  the  other  hand,  street-railways  have 
displaced  the  eminently  fit  "driver"  for 
the  longer  "motorman,"  a  monstrosity 
which  never  should  have  been  admitted 
to  the  language.  Men  who  drive  are 
drivers — why  not? 

The  automobile  has  foisted  on  us  that 
foolish  word  "chauffeur."  Whoever  first 
called  an  automobile  driver  a  chauffeur 
committed  a  crime.  At  least,  he  might 
have  unmasked  his  villainy  and  made 
him  a  stoker,  which  is  a  good  English 
translation  and  shows  its  inaptness 
frankly.  Needless  words  which  apply  for 
positions  not  vacant — and  get  them — are 
impudent  parasites,  drones  in  the  hive. 
Foreign  words  of  this  class,  which  seek 
to  supplant  better  ones  already  here, 
should  be  ruthlessly  turned  back,  like 
pauper  .immigrants. — Frank  M.  Bicknell 
in  Lippincott's. 


Timely  Recipes. 

Sweet  Chow-Chow. — Put  in  three 
quarts  of  vinegar,  one  gallon  of  cabbage, 
two  quarts  of  green  tomatoes,  one  pint  of 
onions  and  one-fourth  cup  of  green  pep- 
pers. Chop  fine  and  add  a  pound  and  a 
half  of  sugar,  one  tablespoon  each  of  mus- 
tard and  ginger,  two  tablespoonsfuls  each 
of  cloves  and  salt  and  three  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  cinnamon.  Boil  until  the  cabbage 
ib  tender  and  put  away  in  glass  jars. 

Baked  Sweet  Potatoes. — A  delicious 
way  to  bake  sweet  potatoes  is  in  the  pan 
with  a  roast,  preferably  that  of  pork. 
Boil  them  until  nearly  done,  skin  them 
and  cut  in  two,  lengthwise,  arrange  them 
around  the  meat,  and  let  them  become 
brown  and  crisp  in  the  jjan-gravy.  If 
they  are  baked,  as  is  commonly  done,  like 
white  potatoes,  a  delicious  finishing  touch 
is  to  squeeze  each  one  until  it  cracks  open 
from  sheer  fullness;  tuck  a  generous 
piece  of  butter  inside. 

Cabbage  Salad. — An  old  fashioned  cab- 
bage salad  is  made  of  one  head  of  cab- 
bage and  one  bunch  of  celery.  Chop  fine 
by  running  through  a  vegetable  chopper, 
sprinkle  with  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and 
mix  thoroughly.  Into  a  double  boiler  put 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  and  blend 
with  it  one  tablespoonful  of  flour;  then 
add  a  generous  half  cup  of  cider  vinegar, 
a  tablespoonful  of  sugar,  a  teaspoonful  of 
ground  mustard,  the  beaten  yolk  of  two 
eggs  and  three  tablespoonfuls  of  cream. 
Cook,  stirring  constantly  until  thick  and 
smooth;  add  a  dash  of  cayenne,  pour  over 
the  vegetables  and  stand  away  to  cool, 
.lust  before  serving  add  a  very  little 
whipped  cream. 

Quince  Honey. — Here  it  is,  proportions 
given  first:  one  cup  quince,  two  cups 
sugar.  Wash  quinces  thoroughly,  then 
put  through  the  food  grinder.  Put  fruit 
and  water  together  and  cook  till  thor- 
oughly done.  Add  sugar  and  boil  a  little 
longer,  or  until  it  thickens  up  and  will 
jell  when  cold.  Don't  cook  too  long  after 
adding  the  sugar  or  it  will  be  strong.  The 
fruit  may  be  peeled  if  you  wish,  but  some 
think  so  doing  detracts  from  the  deli- 
cious flavor  of  the  finished  "honey." 

To  Serve  Celery. — Remove  the  thready 
outer  covering  from  the  stalks  and  then 
divide  into  long  slender  shreds  about  the 
size  of  a  fork-tine.  Place  these  pieces  in 
water  and  they  will  curl  nicely.  This 
makes  an  exceedingly  dainty  way  to  serve 
celery. 


End  of  the  Line. 


up  while  the  lady  was  on  his  lap,  and  she 
not  appearing  disposed  to  move,  he  said 
to  her,  "Madam,  this  is  as  far  as  I  go." 


Fashions  and  Fads. 


A  gentleman  slipped  on  the  top  steps 
of  the  subway  in  New  York.  As  he  went 
sliding  down  he  saw  that  he  would  strike 
a  lady  who  was  walking  down  the  steps. 
Not  wishing  to  throw  her  forward,  he 
caught  her  by  the  dress  when  he  reached 
her,  pulling  her  back  on  his  lap  and  took 
her  with  him.  When  they  reached  the 
bottom  of  the  steps,  not  being  able  to  get 


Home-Made  Candies. 


Caramels.— Two  and  one-half  cups  of 
granulated  sugar,  two  and  two-thirds 
squares  Baker's  chocolate,  two-thirds  cup 
cream.  Boil  these  ingredients  in  sauce- 
pan until  they  will  harden  in  water;  usu- 
ally takes  20  minutes.  As  you  take  from 
the  stove  add  one-third  teaspoonful  va- 
nilla and  one-third  cup  of  sugar.  Pour 
into  a  pan  in  a  hurry.  When  cool,  cut 
into  spares. 

Ice  Cream  Candy. — One  coffee  cup  white 
sugar,  one-half  cup  of  water,  one  large 
spoonful  of  vinegar,  two-thirds  spoonful 
cream  tartar.  Boil  25  minutes  without 
stirring,  and  flavor  with  vanilla.  When 
almost  cold,  pull  it  by  the  stove  and  it 
will  become  white. 

Peanut  Candy. — Two  cups  granulated 
sugar;  melt  slowly  until  it  becomes  a 
syrup,  stir  occasionally  at  first  and  con- 
tinually toward  the  last  to  prevent  sugar 
from  burning.  After  removing  from  the 
stove  stir  in  one-third  cup  of  chopped 
peanuts.  Pour  into  buttered  tin.  When 
cool  cut  into  squares. 

Peppermint  Wafers. — One  cup  granu- 
lated sugar,  one-fourth  cup  of  milk;  boil 
without  stirring  four  minutes;  add  three- 
fourths  tablespoonful  of  flavoring.  Stir 
briskly  until  it  becomes  creamy,  and  drop 
from  a  teaspoon  quickly  upon  buttered 
paper. 

CocoANUT  Candy. — Two  cups  powdered 
sugar,  one  cup  water,  one  cup  cocoanut. 
Boil  sugar  and  water  13  minutes.  Stir 
in  cocoanut  and  beat  until  creamy. 


November. 


When  November's  night  comes  down 
With  a  dark  and  sudden  frown; 
Like  belated  traveler  chill 
Hurrying  over  the  towny  hill — 

Higher,  higher 
Heap  the  pine  cones  in  a  pyre! 
Where's  a  warmer  friend  than  fire? 

Knowledge  was  but  born  tonight; 
Wisdom's  to  be  born  tomorrow; 
One  more  log — and  banish  sorrow. 
One  more  branch — the  world  is  bright. 

Higher,  higher 
Crown  with  balsam  boughs  the  pyre! 
Where's  an  older  friend  than  fire? 

— Unknown. 


Tomato  Jelly  Salad. 

stew  a  quart  can  of  the  fruit  with  a 
piece  of  mace  and  a  bit  of  bay  leaf,  rub 
the  pulp  through  a  sieve  and  add  an  ounce 
of  gelatine  that  has  been  soaked  soft  in 
cold  water  and  dissolved  in  hot  water. 
Fill  a  ring  mold  with  it,  and  when  it  is 
firm  turn  the  jelly  out  on  a  bed  of  lettuce 
leaves.  Fill  the  center  with  broken  nut 
meats  and  celery  broken  into  small  pieces 
and  dressed  with  mayonnaise.  Garnish 
with  whole  nut  meats  and  olives.  The 
jelly  may  be  molded  in  individual  forms 
and  served  on  lettuce  leaves  with  mayon- 
naise turned  over  it. 
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The  bows  at  the  throat  multiply. 
Shetland  veils  are  very  fashionable. 
"Breast"  turbans  are  ultra  modish. 
The   newest  fashions   are  charmingly 
simple. 

Sashes  and  military  effects  will  be 
strong  this  fall. 

White  lace  veils  continue  to  be  ex- 
tremely popular. 
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Written  for  the  Pacific  Rcral  Pre.ss 
By  Prof.  E.  B.  Babcock,  University 

of  California. 
Events  of  great  import,  in  connection 
with  agriculture  teaching  in  California, 
have  been  following  on  the  heels  of  each 
other  at  such  rapidity  bt  late  that  the 
general  public  is  hardly  aware  of  what 
is  taking  place. 

The  Commonwealth  Club,  at  its  last 
regular  monthly  meeting,  considered  the 
needs  of  agriculture  in  California,  and 
among  the  specific  topics  presented  were 
the  need  of  a  soil  and  agricultural  sur- 
vey of  the  entire  State,  to  be  carried  on 
through  a  period  of  several  years;  the 
need  of  instruction  in  the  University  of 
California  in  rural  economics  and  agri- 
cultural engineering;  of  better  facilities 
for  research  in  plant  physiology  as  relat- 
ed to  agriculture,  and  for  research  and 
instruction  in  plant  breeding;  and,  last, 
but  not  least  important,  the  great  need 
for  instruction  in  agriculture  in  the  pub- 
lic schools.  In  connection  with  a  paper 
on  this  last  topic,  certain  recommenda- 
tions of  the  State  Country  Life  Commit- 
tee were  strongly  approved.  These  rec- 
ommendations are  given  below. 

At  a  rural  educational  conference  held 
in  connection  with  the  Short  Courses  at 
the  University  Farm,  Davis,  on  Saturday, 
October  14,  1911,  the  State  Country  Life 
Committee  submitted  the  following  state- 
ment and  recommendations: 

Recommendations  of  the  Couxtby  Life 
Committee  on  Rural  Education. — It  is 
charged,  both  in  this  State  and  through- 
out the  Nation,  that  rural  schools  fail  to 
fulfill  their  best  mission  because  they  do 
not  teach  in  terms  of  daily  life  of  pupils, 
nor  seek  to  interest  and  instruct  in  rural 
pursuits,  nor  impress  the  value  and  Im- 
portance of  country  opportunities,  nor 
inculcate  country  ideals.  This  charge 
holds  true  in  greater  or  less  degree 
throughout  California  today,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  growing  interest 
in  rural  affairs  among  those  who  are  de- 
nied the  privilege  of  participating  in 
them.  At  the  same  time,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  farmers  of  the  State  are  not 
making  much  more  than  laborers'  wages 
in  actual  profits,  while  consumers  con- 
tinue to  pay  high  prices  for  most  staple 
and  perishable  commodities.  It  is  not 
claimed  that  these  conditions  can  he  com- 
pletely remedied  by  giving  particular  at- 
tention to  any  one  element  in  the  prob- 
lem. But  it  is  now  generally  agreed  that 
the  only  way  to  provide  properly  for  the 
future  welfare  of  the  State  and  Nation 
in  these  matters  is  to  redirect  the  work 
of  the  public  schools  to  the  end  that 
proper  instruction  in  agriculture  be  given. 
It  is  with  this  end  in  view  that  the 
committee  proposes  the  following  meas- 
ures: 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

I.  Immediate  recognition  of  nature-study 
and  agriculture  by  County  Boards  of 
Education  in  three  ways,  as  follows: 

(a)  During  the  years  1912  and  1913, 
adoption  in  all  agricultural  counties  of 
a  well  organized  course  in  nature-study 
and  agriculture  for  all  grades  below 
the  high  school;  the  work  of  the  gram- 
mar grades  to  be  closely  correlated  with 
the  leading  agricultural  industries  of 
the  region  and  vocational  in  nature. 

(b)  The  provision  of  county  or  dis- 
trict supervisors  of  nature-study  and 
agriculture,  who  are  to  be  paid  by  set- 
ting aside  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
income  of  each  school  district.  Until 
a  new  State  law  makes  it  possible,  these 
supervisors  cannot  be  paid  by  counties 
out  of  unapportioned  fi'ids.  They  must 
be  employed  by  agreement  among  the 
trustees  of  the  several  school  districts 
interested. . 


(c)  Provision  for  proper  presentation 
of  agriculture  to  teachers'  institutes 
and  county  trustee  conventions. 

II.  Increased  attention  to  be  paid  to  the 
preparation  of  teachers  and  supervisors 
of  nature-study  and  agriculture  by  the 
State  normal  schools  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  California. 

III.  Legislation  covering  the  following 
points: 

(a)  Provision  of  a  fund  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  bonus  to  every  grammar- 
school  teacher  who,  during  the  year  1913 
or  any  succeeding  year,  shall,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  proper  supervising 
officers,  successfully  teach  vocational 
agriculture. 

(b)  Beginning  in  1914,  candidates  for 
the  county  teacher's  certificate  to  take 
examinations  in  nature-study  and  agri- 
culture. 

(c)  Provide  for  the  division,  not  later 
than  1914,  of  all  counties  into  districts 
for  the  supervision  of  vocational  edu- 
cation, including  agriculture,  in  the 
grammar  grades.  These  districts  should 
contain  not  more  than  fifty  schools, 
preferably  less. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS, 

I.  Provision  for  State  aid  to  any  free  high 
school  establishing  a  department  of  agri- 
culture, home  economics,  and  farm  me- 
chanics, with  courses  extending  over  one 
or  more  years,  $250  to  be  given  toward 
the  salary  of  the  first  special  teacher 
employed  for  one  of  these  subjects  and 
$150  toward  the  salary  of  each  addition- 
al special  teacher  employed. 

II.  Provision  for  State  aid  to  any  county 
high  school  establishing  a  department  of 
agriculture,  home  economics,  and  farm 
mechanics,  with  courses  extending  over 
two  or  more  years,  $500  to  be  given 
toward  the  salary  of  the  first  special 
teacher  employed  for  one  of  these  sub- 
jects and  $300  toward  the  salary  of  each 
additional  special  teacher  employed. 

III.  Provision  of  $10.00  per  school  per  an- 
num for  the  visitation,  by  a  member  of 
the  Division  of  Agricultural  Education 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  of  each 
school  establishing  and  conducting  a  de- 
partment of  agriculture,  home  econom- 
ics, and  farm  mechanics,  for  which 
State  aid  is  asked,  providing  that  a  re- 
port on  each  school  is  filed  by  said  vis- 
itor with  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction. 

The  above  recommendations  were  adopt- 
ed as  a  whole  by  the  conference.  They 
furnish  a  definite  basis  on  which  to  work 
out  future  legislation  that  will  put  Cali- 
fornia abreast  of  the  other  progressive 
States  that  have  forged  ahead  in  the  teach- 
ing of  vocational  studies. 

Broader  Work  for  Rural  Schools.  — 
During  the  course  of  the  discussion  at 
the  Davis  conference.  President  Allison 
Ware  of  the  Chico  Normal  School  offered 
a  series  of  resolutions,  all  of  which  were 
adopted  by  the  conference  as  being  the 
sentiment  of  the  meeting  except  the  one 
which  provided  for  the  appointment  by  a 
non-partisan  board  of  all  county  superin- 
tendents. This  was  lost,  and  it  is  prob- 
ably just  as  well  that  it  was,  inasmuch 
as  the  new  constitutional  amendment,  that 
provides  for  county  home  rule,  indirectly 
provides  such  appointments  in  those  coun- 
ties where  the  majority  prefer  that  meth- 
od. The  resolutions  of  Mr.  Ware  that 
were  adoi)ted  follow: 

I.  That  rural  schools  need  redirection 
toward  greater  service  of  rural  life,  not 
merely  through  the  establishment  of 
school  agriculture,  but  through  the  shap- 
ing of  the  whole  curriculum  until  every 
part  of  it  contributes  directly  to  the  life 
needs  of  the  people. 

II.  That  the  rural  school  be  made,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  center  for  the  social  and 


intellectual  interests  of  all  people  of  the 
countryside. 

III.  That  this  conference  recommend  leg- 
islation governing  the  following  points: 

(a)  The  reorganization  of  country- 
school  administration,  to  the  end  that 
there  be  provided  a  non-partisan  ap- 
pointment of  sufficient  expert  deputy 
county  superintendents,  adequately  to 
supervise  and  redirect  rural  education. 

(b)  Beginning  in  1914,  candidates  for 
county  teacher's  certificates  should  take 
examinations  in  nature-study  and  agri- 
culture. 

(c)  To  provide  for  the  appointment 
of  deputy  State  superintendent,  or  of 
deputy  State  superintendents  of  public 
instruction  to  supervise  and  inspect  the 
high  schools  of  California. 

IV.  To  provide  just  and  adequate  State 
support  of  schools  teaching  agriculture, 
industrial  arts,  and  domestic  economy. 
Movable  Schools  and  County  Demon- 

.STRATORS. — At  the  fourth  quarterly  meet- 
ing of  the  Sonoma  County  Pomona  Grange 
No.  1,  Patrons  of  Industry,  held  at  Santa 
Rosa  on  October  IS,  the  following  resolu- 
tions were  presented  and  later  adopted: 

"It  is  incumbent  upon  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia to  provide  for  the  improvement  of 
its  agriculture  in  the  following  ways: 

"1.  Make  adequate  provisions  for  agri- 
cultural extension,  including: 

"(a)  Establishment  of  movable  schools 
for  adults  at  which  systematic  instruction 
in  soils  and  crops  can  be  provided. 

"(b)  Establishment  of  a  demonstration 
farm  in  every  agricultural  county,  to  be 
managed  by  a  member  of  the  extension 
staff  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  who 
shall  live  in  the  county  and  be  available 
for  extension  work  of  all  kinds  within  the 
county. 

"Provide  adequately  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  agriculture,  home  economics,  and 
farm  mechanics  into  the  public  schools, 
as  suggested  in  the  recommendations  of 
the  State  Country  Life  Committee  to  the 
Rural  Education  Conference  at  Davis  on 
October  14,  1911." 

The  steps  above  noted  should  lead  to 
better  things  in  education,  because  voca- 
tional training  properly  incorporated  in 
the  public-school  system  will  certainly 
strengthen  and  supplement  general  edu- 
cation. It  should  lead  to  better  things 
agriculturally,  because  it  has  been  fully 
demonstrated  that  education  is  the  most 
effective  means  for  improving  our  agri- 
culture. 


IRRIGATED  UNDS 


SKCOM)  H  \M> 

TRACTION  ENGINE 

FOR  SALK. 


.\  Holt  catrrpillar  traction  enKine, 
In  Kuod  condition,  with  two  wukodm 
lor  Nninc.  liiirnN  dlMtlllatc.  For  In- 
f4»riiiiillon   ^vrite  to 

NEVADA  WONDER  MINING  CO., 

Wonder,  Nevada. 

.1.  A.   BUKCES.';.  .Superiritf ndent. 


:iO  to  40  acre  tract!*  In  chenpent  and  bent 
irrlsrutcd  district  In  the  AVeiit;  fine  alfnlfii. 
fruit  and  vineyard  land,  ¥100  up  per  acre, 
>4  caMli,  balance  easy  tcrniH. 

(iood  Improved  land  In  alfalfa  or  bcar- 
inic  trees  from  $200  to  $300  per  acre;  eany 
teroin. 

MODESTO  LAND  CO.. 

MASONIC  TEMPLE. 

Modesto.  CaL 


640  ACRES 

Alfalfa  or  Fruit  Land 

At  Elmira,  Cal. 

For  Sale  as  a  whole  or  in  sub- 
divisions to  suit.  Fine  soil,  plenty 
of  water.  For  prices  and  particu- 
lars, write  owners 

WM.  R.  and  F.  L.  HAY, 
Elmira,  Cal. 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  In  37  FIRST  STREET,  S\N  FRANCISCO 
n  A  DP  D  Hlake,  .Moflit  &  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
r  Arc  IV   make,  McFall  A  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 


FARMERS  EDUCATIONAL  AND 
CO-OPERATIVE  UNION  OF  AMERICA 

tli;U  its  nam.'  iniiilus.  An  iip-to-dati- 
farmers'  organization  extending  over 
twenty-six  States.  California  Division 
now  well  e.stabllshed.  Send  for  particu- 
lars .State  Secretary,  l-'ariners'  Union.  Box 

TiiiTiiMial.  ral. 


FARM  BOOKS. 


The  following  list  of  farm  books  are 
kept  in  stock  and  will  be  mailed  on  re- 
ceipt of  prices  quoted: 

The  Book  of  Alfalfa,  by  Coburn  J2.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  Henry   2.25 

Farm  Development,  Hays    2.00 

.Soiling  Crops  and  the  Silo,  Shaw   1.50 

Swine   Husbandry,   Coburn   1.50 

Studies  in  Horse  Breeding.  Carlson..  2,00 

Greenhouse  Management,  Taft   1.50 

Mushroom  Culture,  Falconer   1.00 

The  Study  of  Corn,  Shoesmlth  50 

Plant  Life  on  the  Farm,  Masters   1.00 

The   Hop.   Myrick   1.50 

The  Book  of  Wheat,  Dodlinger   1.50 

Meadows  and  Pastures,  Wing   1.50 

Trees  of  California,  Jepson   2.50 

Asparagus   Culture,    Hexamer  50 

New  Onion  Culture,  Grelner  50 

American  Cattle  Doctor.  Dadd   1.00 

Home  Pork  Making.  Fulton  50 

Send  remittances  to 
PACIFIC  RIRAI.  PRES.S. 
420  Market  St.,  Man  FrancUco. 


November  11,  1911 
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Migratory  Bee-Keeping  in  California. 


By  Frank  H.  France  in  "Gleanings." 

In  order  to  develop  one's  education  in 
the  methods  of  bee-keeping  it  is  necessary 
to  become  fully  acquainted  with  the  ways 
of  manipulation  in  different  sections  of 
the  country.  Having  a  good  practical  and 
working  education  of  the  northern  ways 
of  bee-keeping,  I  decided  to  plan  a  sea- 
son's work  in  southern  California,  in  the 
region  of  Ventura,  for  some  of  the  most 
extensive  bee-keepers  on  the  Western  coast 
are  found  there. 

It  was  in  January,  about  the  22d,  that 
I  began  my  work  in  preparing  bees,  hives 
and  fixtures  for  moving  apiaries  from  the 
coast  to  the  sage  belt  in  the  mountains. 
In  making  this  preparation,  all  of  the 
little  details  about  the  hives  and  moving 
appliances  must  not  be  overlooked.  The 
bottoms  of  all  hives  are  stapled  or  nailed 
on  solid,  and  the  frames,  if  of  the  Cali- 
fornia style,  are  clamped  so  that  there  is 
no  play  whatever.  The  clamp  is  made  of 
frame  material,  the  top  of  which  is  the 
same  thickness  as  that  of  the  bottom-bar, 
of  the  common  Langstroth  frame,  and 
the  spurs  about  the  same  thickness  as 
the  side  bar,  width  %  inch.  All  hives  not 
having  this  extra  moving-clamp  space 
above  the  frames  are  clamped  in  the  same 
way,  only  the  clamp  has  a  tin  top-bar. 
The  frames  are  held  from  moving  in  this 
way,  and  there  is  no  fear  of  breaking 
combs  from  jamming  togetner  or  of  kill- 
ing any  bees.  All  clamps'should  be  re- 
moved immediately  after  the  bees  are 
moved,  or  they  will  be  glued  in  so  tight 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  remove 
them  without  breaking. 

Colonies  moved  single  story,  and  not 
too  strong,  have  an  entrance  screen  only. 
This  screen  can  be  used  one  season  after 
another.  Many  bee-keepers  use  just  plain 
wire  cloth  tacked  over  the  entrance;  but 
this  plan  of  a  screen  on  a  frame  means 
less  labor.  This  screen  frame  is  fastened 
by  one  nail  in  the  center  of  the  top  and 
one  at  each  end.  This  holds  it  bee-tight, 
and  gives  proper  ventilation.  For  strong 
colonies  the  entrance  is  nailed  tight  with 
a  cleat,  and  the  whole  top  is  screened. 
This-  top  screen  is  also  made  on  a  frame 
of  inch  stuff,  and  IV2  inches  deep,  with  a 
cleat  %  inch  at  each  end  to  hold  the 
cover  up  from  the  screen.  The  cover  is 
then  nailed  on  by  two  nails  on  either  side. 

Now  the  hives  are  ready  for  loading  on 
the  rack  made  especially  for  hauling  bees. 
Many  bee-keepers  also  use  a  plain  hay- 
rack with  good  easy  springs,  while  some 
use  a  plain  flat  wagon-bed  with  springs. 
The  manner  of  loading  and  binding  hives 
on  this  rack  and  small  wagons  holds  each 
hive  in  its  proper  place,  with  no  slipping 
or  jumping  around.  About  150  colonies, 
single  story,  on  this  rack  make  a  load; 
but  if  only  supers,  some  300  are  loaded. 

All  moving  is  generally  done  at  night 
to  save  the  worry  of  the  bees  from  heat 
and  light.  Many  bee-keepers  in  Imperial 
Valley  use  ice  in  moving  in  that  climate. 
All  this  first  moving  is  done  about  the 
middle  of  March.  If  the  hees  are  moved 
by  car  they  are  loaded  the  same  way, 
only  more  space  is  allowed  between  the 
rows  for  ventilation,  though  preserving 
compact  form,  so  as  to  have  no  break- 
downs in  switching.  A  common  well- 
made  cattle-car  is  best  suited  for  this  pur- 
pose. For  hauling  small  loads  of  colonies 
from  one  yard  to  another,  a  light  spring 
wagon  is  used.  With  proper  care  in  load- 
ing and  binding,  26  one-story  colonies 
make  a  nice  load. 

The  main  honey-flow  of  this  mountain- 
ous section  runs  f;rom  the  first  part  of 
April  until  about  the  first  of  July,  and 
comes  mostly  from  the  sages.  About  the 
middle  of  March  the  black  sage  (button 
sage)  makes  its  first  appearance,  and 
blossoms  more  and  more  as  the  season 


advances.  Like  most  honey  plants,  its  first 
flowers  do  not  yield  any  amount  of  nectar, 
hence  no  flow  for  a  week  or  two.  The 
little  buttons  are  made  up  of  flower-buds, 
and  the  little  white-lipped  blossoms  com- 
mence to  come  out  on  the  outer  edge  of 
the  bunch  of  buds.  The  plant  is  then  in 
continual  bloom  until  each  button  is  flow- 
eied  out.  After  the  season  is  over,  the 
buttons  and  leaves  turn  dark,  from  which 
I  think  it  derives  its  name. 

About  the  first  of  May,  the  next  and 
most  important  honey-plant  to  come  into 
bloom  is  the  purple  sage.  This  plant  is 
almost  like  the  black  sage,  only  the  flow- 
ering buttons  are  larger  and  the  flowers 
of  a  purple  hue.  While  there  are  many 
other  minor  honey-plants  of  some  impor- 
tance, such,  as  the  wild  alfalfa,  sunflower, 
white  sage,  and  wild  buckwheat,  none  can 
equal  the  purple  sage,  which  produces  the 
celebrated  water-white  honey.  This  clear 
honey,  when  taken  out  at  its  proper  age, 
has  one  quality  above  all  other  honeys— 
that  of  remaining  liquid  in  any  climate. 

The  first  of  July  many  bee-men  of  this 
section  move  again  from  this  mountain- 
ous country  back  to  the  coast  or  bean- 
fields.  This  great  Santa  Clara  Valley  pro- 
duces more  lima  beans  than  any  other 
section  in  the  world;  hence  if  the  season 
turns  good  it  pays  to  move  into  good  loca- 
tions near  these  fields.  The  bean-bloom 
begins  about  the  middle  of  July,  and  con- 
tinues for  some  weeks,  giving  a  white 
nectar, 

In  comparing  the  crops,  etc.,  of  Cali- 
fornia with  the  East,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Westerners  estimate  in  tons  and 
carloads,  and  sell  to  the  commission  man 
generally.  The  flow  and  quality  are  very 
good  when  they  have  a  good  year;  but 
it  comes  only  about  once  in  four  or  five 
years,  so  that  the  good  sections  of  the 
Bast  will  balance  up  by  having  something 
of  a  showing  every  year.  Good  locations 
are  hard  to  get,  and  the  sages  are  being 
cut  and  burned,  making  room  for  more 
cultivation,  so  that  in  the  near  future 
California  is  destined  to  lose  its  high 
rank  among  the  first  of  the  honey  States 
[unless  it  comes  up  on  alfalfa  and  other 
field  crops  and  fruit  blooms,  as  seems 
likely. — Editor.] 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Rate,  l%c.  per  word.  No  order  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
unnns. 


1920-ACRE  RANCH  FOR  SALE.— One  of 
the  best  subdivision  or  dairy  propositions 
in  the  Sacramento  valley.  Butte  county. 
Mostly  level  bottom  loam  soil.  Two  cow- 
barns,  capacity  400  head.  Horse  barn,  GO 
head.  Numerous  corrals  and  hog  sheds. 
Ten-room  dwelling.  Blacksmith  sliop  and 
out-buildings.  Entire  place  fenced  and 
cross-fenced.  Abundance  of  wood  and 
water.  Three  miles  from  railroad  station. 
Apply  owner.  Price,  $.50,000.  PAULGOOD- 
LOE.  1049  Plielan  Bldg,  San  B'rancisco. 

$10.00  per  acre,  4,400  acres,  20  miles  from 
Monterey  bay;  stock  and  grain  rancho; 
abundance  of  water;  profitable,  well  im- 
proved. Circulars  of  JOHN  P.  BYXBEE, 
Palo  Alto,  Cal. 


$27,000  buys  best  improved  and  best  pay- 
ing bearing  apple  orchard  in  Sonoma 
county,  near  Sebastopol.  Circular  and 
photos  of  JOHN  F.  BYXBEE,  Palo  Alto. 
Cal. 

20  acres  in  Stevinson  Colony,  Merced 
county,  for  dairy  purposes.  For  particu- 
lars and  price,  write  V.  NELSON,  B.  &  B. 
Dept.,  care  Merest,  San  Rafael,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE. 


MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRY  PLANTS— 
For  Sale — Large,  strong  and  well  rootfed, 
$1.5  per  M  or  2c  each.  Orders  taken  now 
for  early  delivery.  L.  E.  BARLOW,  Se- 
bastopol, Cal. 


MISSION  OLIVE  TREES  in  any  quan- 
tities, guaranteed  true  to  stock,  for  de- 
livery in  fall  of  1912.  Address  MILLS  & 
JORDAN,  410  14th  St.,  Oakland  Cal. 


POSITIONS  WANTED. 


CAPABLE  YOUNG  MAN  wants  position 
as  manager  or  foreman  on  fruit  ranch. 
References.    Box  61,  Aptos,  Cal. 


MERCED  COLONIES 

IRRIGATED  LAND 

2500  Acres  Just  Added 

to  Merced  Colony  No.  2.  Same  soli,  excellent  location,  abundant  ivater,  good 
drainage.  Meroed  Colony  No.  2  sold  to  CAMFORNIA  FARMERS,  men  tlior- 
ouglily  acquainted  nith  the  soil  and  attendant  conditions.  20  sets  of  buildings 
already  up.  New  settlers  coming  in  daily.  An  ideal  district  for  alfalfa,  dairy- 
ing and  hog  raising.  Sweet  potatoes,  tomatoes,  peaches,  and  grapes  thrive  in 
the  warm  loam  soil.  Terms  are  easy.  Write  today  for  particulars  concernicg 
the  new  tract. 

SEND  THIS  TO  US 


Co-Operative  Land  &  Trust  Co. 

595  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
Send  me  your  booklet,  Merced  Colonies. 

Name  

Address  


PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR 
WATER,  OIL,  WINB, 
MINING  AND  CYANIDING 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  1 
Send  for  Printed  Matter. 
FACTORIESi 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
PORTLAND,  ORE. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


WOOD  PIPE  FOR 
IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 
MINING,  POWER  PLANTS, 
in.  to  24  In.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
2  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
New  Pipe  Catalogue  in  Preparation. 

OFFICES  I 
S18  Market  St.,  San  FraacUco,  CaL 
Kenton  Station,  Portland,  Ore. 
404  Equitable  Rank  Bdg.,  Loa  Angelen,  Cal. 


BOXES  and  BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  BOXES  OUR  SPECIALTY. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCANTILE  BOX  CO. 

2S1  BERRY  STREET  (Near  Fcnrth)  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


PERFECT  GA.S 


NO    SOOT,   SMOKK   OR  DIRT. 


IN  YOUR  HOME  OR 
ANYWHERE— for  heat- 
ing, cooking,  brooders, 
furnaces,  or  anything 
that  requires  heat. 

MORE  EFFICIENT 
than  wood  or  coal,  im- 
measurable comfort  and 
conveniences. 

Four  years  of  hard 
tests  has  given  them  a 
wonderful  reputation, 
and  they  have  solved 
the  fuel  question  most 
satisfactorily. 


You  can  have  unlimited  lient  anywhere  from  our  gas  system  nt  one-half 
the  cost — Positively  guaranteed.     Write  todaj    for   full  particularst. 

BLUE  FLAME  DISTILLATE  BURNER  COMPANY 

650  SOUTH  LOS  AKGELES  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


PUT  YOUR  WATER  JUST   WHERE  NEEDED 


This  cut  Illustrates  our  special  pipe  made  for  surface  Irrigation.  We  have  a  circular 
which  gives  the  construction  of  same  with  prices  and  fully  explains  Its  use,  which  we 
win  cheerfully  mall  you  If  something  modern  and  economical  appeals  to  you. 

We  also  manufactnre  all  tlttlngs  for  the  pipe,  such  as  ells,  tees,  and  gates.  Addressall 
Inquiries  to  Dept.  A. 

A^IVIES  &  IRVIIM  CO. 

Cop.  8tl»  and  Ipwln  St.,  San  Francisco. 

We  also  manufacture  Metal  Roofing,  Conductor  Pipe,  Ifiave  Troughs,  etc. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  Nov.  8.  1911. 
(Unless  oth'^rvvise  noted,  quotations  rep 
resent  prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

There  has  been  a  little  fluctuation  in 
the  Northern  market  this  weeli,  and  a 
slightly  easier  feeling  is  noted  locall.v, 
though  there  has  lieen  no  quotable  change. 
Trading  here  remains  quiet,  with  mod 
erate  supplies. 

California  Club   $1.50  (5)1.55 

Sonora    Nominal 

White  Australian    1.65  #1.70 

northern  Club    1.50  @1.55 

Northern  Bluestem    1.70  @1.75 

Northern  Red    1.65  @1.70 

BARLEY. 

No  fuither  change  is  noted  in  prices, 
but  the  market  letains  all  its  former  firm- 
ness, and  the  May  option  is  quoted  aboe 
$2.  Brewing  grain  is  especially  strong, 
though  there  is  an  urgent  demand  for 


all  grades,  trading  being  limited  on  ac- 
ccunt  of  small  oITerings. 

Brewing  and  Shipping  $1.90  @1.95 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.80  @1.90 

Common  Feed    180  @1.85 


OATS. 

Northern  prices  have  been  advanced 
sharply,  and  the  local  market  remains 
extremely  firm  at  the  former  range.  All 
descriptions  are  in  strong  demand,  both 
here  and  in  the  North,  and  supplies  are 
rapidly  decreasing. 

Red  Feed    $1.85 

Gray    1.75  @1.80 

White    1.75  @1.80 

Black    1.75  @2.00 

Red  Seed    1.95  @2.10 

CORN. 

All  grades  are  firmly  held  as  last  quot- 
ed. Supplies  are  light,  and  a  fair  de 
mand  is  noted  in  the  coimtry.  wheie 
there  is  some  movement  of  California 
corn. 

Cal.  Small  Yellow  $1.85  #1.95 

Eastern  Yellow    1.S5 

Eastern  White    1.90 

RYE. 

Desirable  offerings  are  steady  at  the 
last  quotations,  cheaper  lines  being  neg 
lected.  There  is  no  great  demand,  al 
though  more  business  is  noted  than  for 
some  time  past. 

Kye,  per  ctl  $1.75  #1.85 

BEANS. 

The  market  continues  in  fairly  good 
shape,  with  more  steadiness  in  regard  to 
values  than  for  several  months  past.  New 
crop  stock  continues  to  arrive  in  large 
quantities,  and  shiinnents  to  other  mar- 
kets are  of  satisfactory  volume  for  this 
time  of  year,  the  demand  being  sufficient 
to  cause  an  advance  in  some  lines.  Pinks 
remain  weak,  though  without  any  further 
decline,  while  red  kidneys  are  higher, 
and  small  whites  have  also  been  marked 
up  a  little.  Limas  are  firm,  and  prices 
are  beginning  to  advance  again.  The 
bulk  of  the  crop  is  now  in  strong  hands, 
and  the  consuming  demand  at  the  prices 
recently  quoted  has  been  decidedly  en 
couraging. 


#o.85 

#4.00 

Cranberry  Beans   .  . . 

4.00 

04.15 

Garvanzos   

3.00 

#3.50 

Horse  Beans   

2.75 

#3.25 

Small  Whites   

4.00 

#4.15 

Large  Whiles   

  3.95 

#4.05 

5.30 

#5.40 

Pea   

4.25 

PlnK   

3.40 

#3.50 
#5.10 

Red  Kidneys   

5.00 

SEEDS. 


The  demand  Is  gradually  increasing, 
though  hardly  as  active  as  usual  at  this 
season,  owing  to  lack  of  early  rain. 
Prices  show  no  quotable  change,  and  in 
some  lines  are  practically  nominal. 


Alfalfa    17  #18VjC 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton  . . .  $28.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   SMiC 

Canary    4VjC 

Hemp    4VoC 

Millet    3    ®  SVjC 

Timothy    Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    5%p 

FLOUR. 


The  export  demand  is  hardly  as  active 
as  for  some  time  past,  but  the  regular 
local  trade  is  in  good  shape,  prices  being 


firmly  maintained. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.40  #5.80 

Bakers"  Extras    5.40  #5.80 

Superfine    4.50  #4.70 

Oregon  and  Washington...  4.80  #5.00 


Hay  and  Feedstuffs. 

HAY. 

Arrivals  have  hardly  been  as  heavy  the 
jjast  week  as  for  the  week  previous,  al 
though  more  hay  than  usual  is  coming 
in  for  this  time  of  year.  .The  liulk  of 
the  arrivals,  however,  consists  of  alfalfa, 
and  grain  hay  continues  rather  scarce. 
Continued  dry  weather  has  facilitated  the 
curing  of  an  extra  crop  of  alfalfa  in 
some  places,  and  this  description  of  hay 
is  accordingly  quite  plentiful,  though  the 
demand  is  fair  and  prices  are  well  main- 
tained. While  the  general  trade  is  quiet, 
all  arrivals  of  grain  hay  find  a  market  at 
full  quotations,  and  there  is  considerable 
demand  at  some  country  points.  The 
report  of  stocks  on  hand  has  not  yet  ap- 
peared,  but  is  due  in  a  few  days,  and 
i.i  expected  to  show  a  much  lighter  sup- 
ply than  last  year.  If  so,  dealers  look  for 
ai!  advance  in  prices  very  shoi'tly. 


Choice  Wheat   $18.00@20.00 

Good  Wheat  Hay    13.00@  17.50 

Other  Grade  Wheat    10.00@12.50 

Wheat  and  Oats    10.00@17.00 

Tame  Oats    10.M)@16.50 

Wild  Oats    8.00@13.00 

Alfalfa    8.00@11.50 

Stock  Hay    6.00@  7.50 

Straw,  per  bale    35@  70c 


FEEDSTUFFS. 

Oil-cake  meal  is  nominal,  as  there  is 
none  here  at  present.  Other  lines  stand 
as  before,  and  practically  everything  is 
firm,  with  an  active  demand.  Alfalfa 
meal  is  plentiful,  but  is  finding  a  fair 
market,  and  prices  are  well  maintained. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $18.00#!  19.00 

Bran,  per  ton    29.00#30.00 

Oil-cake  .Meal    Nominal 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   25.50#26.50 

Cracked  Corn    39.00# 40.00 

Middlings    34.00@36.00 

Rolled  Barley    39.00@40.00 

Rolled  Oats    38.00@39.(.0 

Shorts    32.00@33.00 

Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 
Onions  are  quoted  a  little  lower,  but 
sup|)lies  are  well  concentrated,  and  the 
market  is  quite  fiim  at  present  figures. 
There  is  a  rather  easy  feeling  in  some 
lilies  of  garden  truck,  as  the  summer 
vegetable  season  has  been  unduly  pro- 
longed, and  the  market  is  filled  with 
odds  and  ends  which  are  mostly  unat- 
tractive and  slow  of  sale.  Cucumbers 
are  much  lower,  while  okra  is  about  out 
of  the  market.  Summer  squash  and  egg- 
plant drag  at  former  prices,  while  the 
best  offerings  of  string  and  lima  beans 
are  a  little  higher.  Cabbage  and  cauli- 
flower are  plentiful  and  easy,  and  there 
are  still  plenty  of  tomatoes  coming  in. 
Green  jieppers  from  southern  California 


are  higher. 

Onions:  Yellow,  ctl  $  l.OOff  1.10 

Garlic,  per  lb   3@  4c 

Tomatoes,  per  box   25#  5>Jc 

Cucumbers,  per  box    50@  V.jc 

Cabbage    »"!#  50c 

Carrots,  per  sack   75c 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   40@  50c 

String  Beans,  lb   2#  5c 

Lima  Beans,  lb   2'.l.c«  :!'  jc 

Summer  Squash,  per  box....  75c@  1.00 

Eggplant,  per  box   ^60#  85c 

Cireen  Peppers,  per  box   75c(f/'  1.00 


POTATOES. 

Potatoes  continue  active,  with  a  lively 
sbiiii)ing  demand  and  considerable  buying 
if  a  speculative  way.  Stocks  are  pretty 
well  concentrated  by  this  time,  however, 
and  iirices  have  advanced  on  both  river 
and  Salinas  Burbanks.  Oregon  stock  is 
steady  at  former  figures,  and  sweet  i)0ta 


toes  are  a  little  lower. 

River  Whites   $  1.25'(/  l.;!5 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl   1.65^/  1.75 

Sfilinas  Burbanks    1.65#  1.85 

Oregon  Burbanks    1.40#  1..50 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 

There  is  little  feature  to  the  chicken 
market  this  week,  prices  standing  as  be- 
fore. The  market  is  in  fair  sliai)e,  as 
little  local  stock  is  coming  in,  though 
Eastern  arrivals  have  been  quite  large. 
Arrivals  of  dressed  turkeys  are  gradu- 
ally increasing,  and  while  large  young 
stock  §till  brings  good  prices,  general 
offerings  are  easier.    Live  turkeys  receive 


little  attention,  and  prices  are  lower. 

Large  Broilers   $  3.50@  4.50 

Small  Broilers                           3.00@  3.25 

Fryers                                       5.00@  6.00 

Hens,  extra                                8.00@  9.00 

Hens,  large                                5.00@  6.00 

Small  Hens                               4.00#  4.50 

Old  Roosters                             4.00®  4.50 


Young  Roosters    6.00^'  7.00 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown  . .  8.00#  9.00 

Squabs    2.00@  3.00 

Geese,   per   pair   2.00#  2.50 

Ducks    4.00®  7.00 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb   21  #;  24c 

do    dressed    25#  30c 

BUTTER. 


Tbei-e  is  little  outside  demand  at  i)res- 
ent,  and  while  supplies  are  not  excessive, 
prices  have  been  easing  off  for  the  last 
week,  the  better  grades  droi)ping  3c.  al- 
though storage  stock  is  still  moving  freely 
at  the  former  quotation.  There  is  still 
a  feeling  of  easiness  in  the  local  market 


Thu. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

Mon. 

Tu. 

Wed 

33 

33 

32 

32 

31 

Prime 

Firsts  . 

.31 

31 

31 

31 

31 

28 

Firsts  ... 

.30 

30 

28 

28 

28 

27 

Seconds  . . 

.24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

No.  1  Pack 

ing  stock 

.22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

22 

East  Ladles 

Extras  . 

.  22'o 

22 1 .', 

22'.. 

221.. 

22'.. 

22  > . 

Storage 

Extras 

27 

27 

27 

27 

27 

27 

EGGS.  . 
While  production  is  said  to  be  decreas- 
ing, arrivals  in  this  market  are  larger 
than  last  week,  and  iirices  have  fallen  off 
a  little.  The  decline  is  confined  to  extras 
and  selected  pullets,  other  lines  bein.g 
steady  as  last  quoted.  Storage  stock  is 
in  steady  demand. 


Thu. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

Mon. 

Tu. 

Wed. 

Extras  . 

.53I0 

521.'. 

51'.. 

52 

50 

50 

Firsts  .  . 

.45 

45 

45 

45 

45 

45 

Seconds 

.28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

Selected 

Pullets 

.43 

42 

42 

41'.., 

41 

41'... 

Storage 

Extras 

.27 

27 

27 

27 

27 

27 

CHEESE. 

Supplies  of  local  cheese  are  coming  for- 
ward slowly,  and  with  about  the  usual 
demand,  prices  are  firmly  maintained, 
storage  flats  being  quoted  a  little  higher. 
Monterey  cheese  is  kept  well  cleaned  up 
most  of  the  time,  and.  as  little  is  arriv- 
iii,g,  inices  are  firmly  held  at  the  recent 


advance. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb   15'ic 

Storage    14 '-.c 

Firsts    14  c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   15i{.c 

Monterey  or  .lack  Cheese  15@16c 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
Both  watermelons  and  nutmegs  have 
luactically  disappeared  from  the  market 
during  the  last  few  days,  but  otherwise 
the  list  shows  little  change,  though  sev- 
eral lines  will  probably  be  dropped  with- 
in a  few  weeks.  There  are  still  a  few 
plums  in  the  market,  but  they  receive 
little  attention  and  are  offered  at  low 
prices.  Figs  are  considerably  higher,  as 
arrivals  are  small  and  there  is  quite  a 
lively  demanu.  Strawberries  and  huckle- 
berries are  higher,  but  receive  little  at- 
tention. Former  arrivals  of  cranberries 
are  well  cleaned  up,  and  the  last  lot  to 
come  in  is  held  at  a  sharp  advance,  as 
the  Eastern  market  is  said  to  be  con- 
trolled by  speculative  interests.  Table 
grapes  are  still  coming  in  freely,  and. 
while  there  is  a  fairly  active  demand, 
prices  on  most  lines  tend  downward. 
Quite  a  lot  of  grapes  have  been  put  in 
storage.  A])ples  are  quiet,  though  a  bet- 
ter shipping  demand  is  exi)ected.  and 
prices  have  been  advanced  on  fancy  Spitz- 
enbergs.  Pears  are  also  higher,  with 
diminishing  supplies,  while  quinces  are 


lower. 

Raspberries,  chest    5.00#  9.00 

Strawberries,  chest    3.50#  5.00 

Huckleberries,  lb   10#  12'... 

Cranberries,  per  bbl   12.00@12.50 

Apples — 

Fancy,  box    1.00#  1.5U 

Choice    .  .'   60#  75c 

Plums,  crate    50#  60c 

Figs,  box    1.25#  1.50 

Pears.  Winter  Nellis,  box...  1.25#  1.75 

Other  varieties    '5c@  1.25 

Quinces,  box    65@  90c 

Grapes — 

Muscat,  box    90c@  1.00 

Isabella,  crate    1.00@  1.25 

Seedless    75®  bJc 

Other  varieties    40®  65c 

Pomegranates,  small  box....  35@  50c 


Dried  Fruits. 

While  it  is  now  rather  late  to  get  new 
orders  filled  before  the  holidays,  a  re 
uewed  demand  is  noted  for  most  lines  of 
fruits,  and  the  packers  are  taking  more 
interest  than  for  several  weeks  past.  The 
amount  of  stock  taken  on  around  the 
country,  however,  is  comparatively  small. 


as  offerings  are  light,  and  as  a  rule  are 
held  higher  than  packers  arc  willing  to 
I)a.\  at  present.  Packing  operations  arc 
jirogressing  rai)idly,  and  heavy  shipments 
have  been  made  both  to  Europe  and  the 
East.  The  increasing  inquiry,  which  is 
largely  from  foreign  buyers,  has  strength- 
ened  the  general  situation  somewhat,  and 
there  is  a  fair  outlook  for  l)etter  prices 
on  apricots  and  ])eaches.  Prunes  are  still 
in  strong  demand,  and  there  is  now  very 
little  desirable  stock  offered  by  growers, 
but  prices  seem  to  be  about  as  high  as 
can  be  obtained.  Raisins  are  dull  and 
weak,  though  packers  differ  considerably 
ir-.  their  views  in  this  line.  Prices  for 
loose  muscatels  in  sweatboxes  have  again 
been  reduced,  and  there  is  considerablp 
shading  of  prices  in  the  East.  The  seed- 
less varieties,  however,  are  scarce  and 
strong.  The  New  York  .Journal  of  Com- 
n;erce  says: 

"As  it  is  hardly  possible  to  gel  any- 
thing forward  that  is  bought  now  for 
shipment  from  the  coast  in  time  for  the 
early  holiday  trade,  there  are  very  few 
f.  o.  b.  orders  for  seeded  raisins  being 
put  up  to  the  Coast  at  i)resent.  Buyers 
are  pretty  well  protected  on  such  re- 
quirements by  contracts  placed  early,  but 
it  is  feared  that  on  account  of  the  late- 
ness and  slow  drying  of  the  crop,  little 
of  the  new  goods  will  get  here  in  time 
for  the  Thangskiving  trade.  However,  it 
i.s  believed  thai  there  will  1)e  a  sufficiency 
of  1910  laisins  bought  for  Sei)tember  and 
October  shipment  freshly  seeded.  Seed 
less  raisins  are  sparingly  offei-ed  for  ship- 
ment from  California,  and  at  compara- 
tiely  high  prices.  It  would  appear  from 
advices  now  coming  from  California  that 
packers  of  i>runes  have  little  more  stock 
to  offer  and  that  the  crops  in  growers' 
hands  have  been  practically  all  absorbed 
for  i)acking  purposes.  However,  there  is 
little  inquiry  from  this  end  at  present 
for  forward  shipments.  Where  quotations 
are  made,  the  sellers  are  demanding  stiff 
premiums  on  the  larger  sizes  and  hold 
the  medium  counts  strong  on  at  least  a 
6'...c  f.  o.  b.  four-size  bulk  basis.  Verv 
f(w  30s  are  to  be  had  from  any  source, 
and  then  only  in  general  assortments, 
the  percentage  being  regulated  by  the 
packer.  An  Sc  f.  o.  b.  bag  basis  seems 
to  be  the  best  that  can  be  done  on  th  it 
size.  The  concessionary  spirit  manifested 
by  packers  of  apricots  has  been  met  bv 
some  buyers,  domestic  and  export,  with 
larger  orders,  but  the  market,  according 
to  most  brokers,  is  still  far  from  a<-tive. 
Peaches  are  stead.v.  but  the  market  re 
mains  quiet  so  far  as  business  with  dis- 
tributers in  this  pai't  of  the  country  is 


concerned." 

Evap.  Apples,  1911,  per  lb...  7',i.#  SVjC 

Apricots    12  @12'.l.c 

Figs,  new  crop    4  c 

Peaches,  new  crop   9    #  9'.l.c 

Prunes.  4-size.  basis   5%#  m'^c 

Pears,  new  crop   8    @  9  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox  3    #  3'"',c 

Thompson's  Seedless    6    #  614c 

Seedless  Sultanas    4'{..  #  .j  c 


Citrus  Fruits. 

Valencia  oranges  are  still  holding  fie 
center  of  the  stage  in  the  Eastern  auc 
lions,  as  practically  no  new  crop  navels 
have  ben  sent  East  from  the  Slate  this 
season.  From  rejjorts.  the  navel  orange 
croi)  south  of  the  Tehachapi  is  fully  two 
weeks  later  than  usual,  but  there  are 
some  valencias  yet  to  go  out  which  are 
filling  Eastern  demands.  The  lemons  in 
storage  have  all  been  cleaned  up  and  the 
market  is  in  good  shape  to  take  all  that 
are  being  offered.  From  all  reports  up 
I.)  this  lime,  the  various  citrus  producing 
centers  expect  to  harvest  as  large  a  crop 
liie  coming  year  as  they  did  for  the  one 
just  closed. 

At  the  Eastern  auctions  prices  are  good 
and  the  demand  strong  enough  to  absorl) 
all  offerings.  Al  New  York  on  Monday. 
Nov.  6.  nine  cars  of  valencias  were  soid 
at  prices  ranging  from  $2.30  to  $7.  The 
highest  price  was  paid  for  Chapman's 
Old  Mission,  fancy.  The  average  of  the 
sales  was  around  $4.50  per  box.  Lem- 
ons sold  for  $5.55  a  box. 

At  Cleveland  the  .same  day.  lemons  av- 
eraged $3.45  to  $5.01).  Florida  oranges 
brought  $3.50  per  box. 

Al  Philadelp...a  valencias  sold  for  $2.05 
up  to  $4.35.  Floridi  oranges  sold  from 
$1.65  to  $2.50.  Lemons  brought  $3.4o  to 
$4.40.  Boston  averaged  a  little  higher, 
running  from  $3.30  to  ♦.).05.  and  lemons 
fiom  $3.55  to  $4.75. 

.\bout  12  cars  of  oranges  and  10  of 
lemons  are  being  shijiped  from  southern 
California  daily. 

Supplies  of  new-crop  navel  oranges  and 
grapefruit  al  San  Francisco  are  gradii 
ally  accumulating,  but  so  far  most  of  the 
arrivals  are  too  green  to  attract  much 
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attention  among  buyers,  and  prices  are 
rather  low.  Valencia  oranges,  however, 
are  firmly  held,  and  find  about  the  usual 
dtmand  in  the  local  trade.  Limes  and 
lemons  are  unchanged. 

Oranges:  Navels   $  3.25@)  o.oO 

Valencias,  choice  to  fancy...?  4.00@  4.o'J 

Grai)efruit    3.50®  4.00 

Limes    4.50@  5.00 

Lemons    2.00@  6.00 

Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

Association  prices  are  steadily  held  on 
both  walnuts  and  almonds,  and  the  foi- 
mer  are  well  cleaned  up.  There  are  still 
a  good  many  almonds  in  first  hands,  but 
with  an  urgent  demand  in  other  markets, 
I  hey  are  gradually  moving  off. 

Almonds,  1911  crop — 

Nonpareils   

I  X  L  

Ne  Plus  Ultra  

Drakes   

Languedoc   

Hardshells   

Walnuts,  1911  crop: 
Softshell,  No.  1  :  

Hardshell,  No.  1  

No.  2   

Budded   

HONEY. 

The  California  crop  is  pretty  well 
cleaned  up,  and  considerable  Nevada 
honey  has  been  shipped  to  Europe.  Local 
|)rices  are  steady  as  last  quoted,  and  the 
better  grades  of  both  comb  and  extiacted 
are  in  good  demand. 

Comb,  white   13 

Extracted,  water  white    8 

Amber    7 

Off  grades    5 

BEESWAX. 

Offerings  are  a  little  larger  than  they 
have  been  fo)-  some  time  past,  but  there 
is  no  general  demand,  and  iirices  remain 
as  foimerly  quoted. 

The  market  continues  quiet  at  un- 
changed quotations. 

Light    28 

Dark    23 

HOPS. 

The  nuirket  continues  active  all  along 
the  Coast,  though  by  this  time  there  is 
little  left  in  growers'  hands.  Prices  con- 
tinue to  advance,  with  numeious  sales  at 
42i'i,c  and  some  options  at  4.5c,  the  latter 
figure  being  generally  asked  by  growers. 
The  Eurojjean  shortage  is  becoming  more 
apparent,  and  brewers  all  over  the  coun- 
try are  endeavoring  to  cover  their  require- 
ments. 

1911    crop    39     @'45  c 


@15  c 
@  9  c 
@  IVjC 
@  6  c 


@30 
@26 


Live  Stock. 

All  prices  stand  as  last  quoted,  and  the 
market  shows  little  feature  at  inesent. 
Kogs  continue  to  arrive  freely,  but  prices 
are  steady,  as  packers  aie  buying  more 
freely  than  for  several  months  past. 

Gross  weight: 


Steers:  No.  1 


4 ( 


No.  2    5    @  514c 

4%c 
414c 
3  c 

6I/4C 
6%c 
6%c 
6%c 


31/20 
5  c 


91/.C 

gl/oC 

&  yjC 


Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1. 

No.  2    4 

Bulls  and  Stags    2 

Calves:   Light    6Vj 

Medium    6 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavv  

1.50  to  2.50  lbs  '  

100  to  150  lbs  

Small  prime  wethers   3%@  i  c 

Large  prime  wethers   3'54@  4  c 

Ewes    zVi 

Lambs    41/, 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers    9 

Cows    8 

Heifers    8 

Veal,  large   9i'o(g)10%c 

Mutton:  Wethers   8    @9  c 

Ewes   :   71/0®  8  c 

Lambs    9i/>(5)10i/..c 

Hogs,  dressed    10    @11  c 

WOOL. 

All  lines  of  California  wool  are  still 
neglected,  the  locay  buyers  appearing  to 
take  no  interest    in    country  offerings. 

Prices  are  accordingly  little  better  than 
nominal. 

Spring  Clip — 

Choice  Southein,  Year's  sta 

•Vorthern,  year's  staple            14  (S>16  c 

pie                                       10  @12i/2C 

7  months                               8  (9)11  c 

Lambs,  spring                           8  (5)10  c 

Fall  Clip                                    .5  @10  c 

HIDES. 

There  is  an  active  demand  in  the  East 
at  i)resent,  and  the  local  market  is  quite 

firm,  all  good  offerings  finding  a  ready 
sale  at  the  previous  quotations. 


Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs. .  ll'/ic 

Medium    11  "c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  10 '^c 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  10}Ac 
Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs..  9V^c 

Kip    lli/"c 

Veal    16  c 

Calf    16  c 

Dry— 

Dry  Hides    17y.@18i/iC 

Dry  Bulls    15V,c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   18  @18yoC 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   19yoC 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   23  @23y2C 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  0.85@  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. .  50@  75c 
Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos...  30@  50c 
Lambs    35@  50c 

HORSES. 

Quite  a  lot  of  Kentucky  thoroughbreds 
have  just  been  shijjped  to  Australia.  The 
number  of  horses  offered  in  the  local 
market  is  comparatively  small  at  jjres- 
ent,  owing  to  the  high  prices  asked 
through  the  country,  though  an  upward 
tendency  is  noted  in  the  local  market. 
The  situation  in  heavy  draft  stock  is 
iiuchanged,  offerings  being  scarce  and 
I'eadily  sold  at  full  quotations.  One  of 
tht  most  intei'esting  features  of  the  mar- 
ket is  the  strong  demand  for  desiiable 
farm  mares,  $125  being  about  the  bot 
tom  price  for  this  class  of  stock.  Heavy 
mares  with  good  bone  conformation  are 
eppecially  strong  bi'inging  a  marked  ad- 
vance over  ordinary  stock. 
Desirable  Drafters.  1700  lb.  up . $300(f?)350 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650          225(^  250 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   2(»0(a  225 

Wagon  Horses.  1250  to  1350  lbs.  V26(fvl75 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250...  125(®15n 
Desirable  Farm  Mares   125(&200 

Old  Mares    90(g>ll 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $240@290 

1100  lbs   200(0)225 

1000  lbs   165(^190 

900  lbs   140@165 


Deciduous  Fruit  Shipments. 


Sacramento,  Cal.,  Nov.  4,  1911. 
The  following  gives  number  of  cars  of 
deciduous  fruit  shipped  from  all  points 
ill  California  for  the  week  (seven  days) 
ending  Friday  morning,  Nov.  3,  1911,  as 
reported  by  the  California  F^rnit  Distrili- 
utors: 

Pears — 5  cars.  Limited  shipments  of 
the  fall  and  winter  varieties  are  still  go- 
ing forward  and  will  not  be  completed 
for  another  week  or  ten  days,  but  the 
volume  will  necessarily  be  very  small. 

Grapes — 474  cars.  Shipment  this  week 
shows  a  falling  off  of  nearly  TOO  cars 
from  the  iirevious  week.  There  will  un- 
doubtedly be  an  even  greater  decline  dur- 
ing the  next  seven  days.  The  Tokay 
movement  is  nearing  its  conclusion,  but 
tbere  will  be  full  cars  of  this  variety 
available  in  a  somewhat  limited  way  dur- 
ing the  coming  week.  The  i)rincipal  vol- 
ume of  shipments  will  be  Eni|)erors  and 
the  last  of  the  Cornichons.  There  is  a 
liberal  movement  of  the  former  variety 
from  the  Fresno  district  at  the  present 
time,  and  the  fruit  is  of  the  usual  good 
quality  to  be  exi)ected  from  that  section. 

Total  shipments  to  date,  11,971;  total 
shipments  to  same  date  1910,  11,707. 


PUBLISHER'S  DtPARTMENT. 


The  first  time  the  writer  passed  through 
the  Santa  Clara  valley,  several  years  ago, 
he  tell  in  love  with  its  climate,  its  broad 
expanse  of  fertile  soil,  and  the  wonderful 
Ijroducing  capacity  of  its  great  number 
of  orchards.  Not  till  last  week,  however, 
were  we  in  the  section  around  Mountain 
View  and  Sunnyvale  long  enough  to  get 
out  into  the  orchards  to  see  what  was 
actually  doing  there.  On  this  trip  we 
had  the  advantage  of  being  carried  over 
the  district  by  F.  C.  Willson,  the  owner 
of  the  Encinal  Nurseries  at  Sunnyvale, 
and  as  he  has  lived  there  since  before 
Sunnyvale  was,  we  got  information 
straight  and  first  hand.  This  northern 
portion  of  the  Santa  Clara  valley  was  set 
out  to  oichards  later  than  the  central 
and  southern  pai'ts.  so  that  the  prune, 
peach,  apricot,  cherry,  and  walnut  trees 
are  now  in  their  juime,  being  mostly 
i'rom  eight  to  fourteen  years  old.  Here 
the  orchards  are  from  five  to  sixty  acnes 
in  extent,  valued  at  from  $400  to  $1000 
per  acre,  and  the  net  returns  frcun  fruit 
Ubually  avei'ages  better  than  $100  per  acre 
l)er  year.  In  going  about,  Mr.  Willson 
took  pride  in  showing  us  the  fine  orchards 
of  the  district,  including  his  foui-  places, 
which  rank  with  the  best  in  the  valley. 
Then,  too,  we  had  the  interesting  exjje- 


rience  of  going  through  his  nursery  of 
walnut  trees,  and  picking  some  of  his 
Wonder  Walnuts  from  two-year-old  grafts. 
There  is  no  mistake  about  these  trees 
being  early  bearers  and  keeping  continu- 
ousl,\-  at  it,  and  the  size  of  the  nuts, 
thinness  of  shell,  and  flavor  are  all  that 
is  claimed  for  them.  When  we  get  our 
ranch,  which  w6  trust  will  be  in  the  Santa 
Clara  valley,  we  will  plant  some  walnut 
tiees,  and  "Willson's  Wonder"  will  be 
jirominent  among  the  varieties. 


A  note  from  Henry  Wheatley,  owner 
of  the  Salvador  Stock  Farm  at  Nai)a,  who 
is  now  in  England,  states  that  he  was 
very  successful  in  buying  Shire  stallions 
this  seaon.  They  are  weight.y,  good- 
bcned  horses,  with  action  and  good  colors. 
These  horses  will  arrive  at  Napa  aljont 
December  1,  where  they  will  be  offered 
for  sale. 

Your  soil  .gave  you  splendid  crops  this 
season,  and  probably  has  done  so  for 
many  seasons  past.  It  may  be  that  yo>i 
ought  to  put  something  back  to  reiilace 
the  plant  food  required  to  mature  these 
croi)s.  If  so.  look  up  the  fertilizer  ads. 
in  this  issue  of  the  P.vcikic  Rriivi.  Pkkss 
before  buying.  You  will  find  announce- 
ments from  the  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer 
Co.,  California  Fertilizer  Works,  the 
Mountain  Copper  Co.,  the  Nitrate  Agen- 
cies Co.,  and  the  Prest-O-Lite  Co. 
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This  is  the  Pump 

selected  from  all  others 
for  installation  in  the 

MODEL  IRRIGATING  PLANT  OF 
THE  WEST 


Two  years'  service  confirmed  the 
engineers'  selection  and  to  the  nine 
.\merican  Centrifugal  Piimiis  installed 
two  years  ago  at  the  Patterson  Ranch 
will  now  be  added 

ELEVEN  MORE 
American  Centrifugals 


TOTAL  PUMPING  CAPACITY  OVER 
200,000  GALLONS  PER  MINUTE 


Write  lor  liulletin  118,  "  RRICATION  BY  PUMPING," 

descriliing  this  remarkable  irrigating  system. 

California  Hydraulic  Engineering 
6  Supply  Co. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

70  Fremont  St. 


LOS  ANGELES 

341  South  Los  Angeles  St. 


LAND  VALUES 

Are  always  gjood  in  close-in 
properties,  and  Ihe  investor 
follows  the  line  of  development. 


The  Mount  Diablo 
Country 

ill  ('<»iiti'ii  <'<».sta  i'oiiiily.  in  <»IIVriiiK:  <>|i- 
|»4»rtiiiiUicN  l<>  li(>iii4''N«*('kcrs  and  iii- 
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ile^  «'l<>|iiii('iif  N  ill  t  r;iiiN|i4>rt  af  ion.  i;<»f»4i 
roads,  rcsortM  and  Itca iiH I'lil  Ikmim-n  Jiri* 
lieiiit;'  rapidly  made. 


Our  Lands 

strv  ]idap(«>d  4o  :ill  liind.s  of  aKri<>iiltiiral 
IHir.siiitN,  :iii<l  llieir  «*l4i-Nr  proxiiiiify  (o 
III*"   vHy   iiiako   tiii'iii   4vs|KM*liiil.v  ]iHr:i<*- 

t  i  \  4*    t4>    t  ll4»M«'    4l«'NirillK    ill4>OIIM>  il4>ni4>N. 


You  Can  Buy 
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Send  for  Maps  and  New  Booklet 

R.  N.  BUROESS  COMPANY 

m-  FirNi    \:i«r<>uiil   lliiiik   liMu.  mid  till 
3ljirk*'(    St..    Sail  Fi'iiiii*iM4'fi 

i:i.~S  llriiiKltvii.v.  (laklitiiil, 

KItOOKS  .V-   S'lKWAHT,   Wnlniit   I  rcck. 
(  nl. 


FREE  CONTOUR  MAP 

^  4»ii  ni>4>4l  .sii4<li  a  in:i|»  l>4'l'4ir<'  layiiiu' 
out   y<»iir  Irriu'jit  i4»ii  y\  orli.. 

KERNS-SESSIONS,  Engineers 

Postal  Telegraph  lildg.,  San  F>ancisco 


PAXEIVXS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  reciuest,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  information 
about  Patents,  Caveats,  Tradeinarks,  and 
Inf  ringement.s. 

DKWKV,  STRONG  &  CO., 
1105-6  Merchants  Exchange  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco.    Established  1860. 
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MT.  DIABLO  CEMENT 

best  for  foundations,  dairy  floors,  fruit  dryer  floors,  etc.,  etc. 

SANTA  CRUZ  LIME 

best  for  bricklayine  and  plastering;. 


MT.  DIABLO  O  LIME 


best  for  spraying:  and  whitewashing:. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  AND  PRICES  ON  ALL  BUILDING  MATERIAL. 

HENRY  COWELL  LIME  &  CEMENT  COMPANY 

9  MAIN  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


BENICIA-HANCOCK 

ON  A  PLOW 
MEANS  QUALITY 


You  may  ask  the  question: 

"Why  Do  Benicia-Hancock  Disc  Plows 
Give  Perfect  Satisfaction 

There  are  reasons: 

1.  If  will  plow  any  kind  of  land. 

2.  The  width  of  cut  can  be  changed. 

3.  A  one-disc  plow  can  be  changed  to  larger  size. 

With  special  attachment  it  can  easily  be  changed  to  an  orchard  plow. 

Write  for  our  Circular  "P."       We  will  f|ii()te  i)rices  K.  ().  H.  any  point. 

BENICIA   IRON  WORKS 

BENICIA.  CALIFORNIA 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  Improvements,  same 
being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  R-IO,  wblcb  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


<iwcH  mm  mm  biunceo  vertical  mr 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

The  pump  can  be  seen  In  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 


KROGH  MAMUKACXURIIMG  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Irrigation 
Problems 

The  continual  cleanlnnc-out  of  needy  dltchea  li 
liuf  one  of  the  illiiUKreeable  and  espenaive  feature! 
uf  old-Mtyle  Irrigation  Methodn. 

Why  »nMte  lime  and  money  In  IhiM  nay,  or  In 
eoHtly  experlmentlnK.  nlien  the  experience  and  ad- 
vice of  irrigation  KxperlH  In  yourn  for  the  axklnK- 

Tlie  "K.  T.  SYSTEM"  nlll  solve  IhU.  and  all  your 
IrrlKatlon  ProbleniH.  Just  auk  for  the  Otb  Edition 
of  our  Bronn  Book  (fr«e). 

THE  KELLAR-THOMASON  MFG.  COMPANY 

1234  EAS  f  28lh  ST..  LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 


ONE  OF  OUR  POPVLRR  SELLERS 

Notice  the  CONVENIENT  LEVEES  and  their  GOVERN- 
ING ACTION  ON  THE  PLOW.  It  must  have  merit,  as  it  is 
rapidly  replacing  many  steel  beam  patterns. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  INFORMATION  ON  SHAW'S 
REVERSIBLE  MOLD  GANG  PLOWS,  OR  WRITE  US. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


Patented  Automatic  Water  Balance 
IrrlKatlon  Pump,  direct-ionoected 
to  electric  motor:  Hclf-operilllujs- 


Byron  Jackson  Pumps 

ars  so  (  artfully  designed  and  constructed 
that  tbey  have  a  higher  etticlei.i'y  than  any 
other  pumps  of  this  type. 

LOWEST  IN  PDICF. 

Write  for  descriptive  Catalog. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS 

Incorporated 
357-361  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


212  N.  Los  Angeles  St.. 
Los  Angeles. 


Woilis: 
Carlton  ilaiion. 

W.  B.rkehy.  Cal. 
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Forty-first  Year. 


A  Suggestion  of  Thanksgiving. 

Several  centuries  ago  when  the  forefathers  of  some  of  us  wished  to 
show  their  thankfulness  for  the  good  things  bestowed  upon  them,  they 
selected  the  turkey  as  the  most  appropriate  bird  to  offer  up  for  the  oe- 


giving,  however,  this  State  and  eastern  Oregon  sui)ply  i)ractically  all  that 
are  used,  as  the  Eastern  fowls  are  not  in  as  good  condition  as  they  be- 
come later. 

The  California  turkeys  are  raised  on  the  wide  ranges  of  the  great 
valley  in  large  droves.  Just  before  Thanksgiving  they  are  driven  in  to- 
ward the  shipping  points  and  either  killed  and  dressed  or  crated  alive  to 


A  Pleasing  November  Contemplation. 


easion  one  that  would  best  induce  the  state  of  mind  that  they  intended 
to  d-splay.  The  anniversary  of  this  festive  period  is  fast  approaching, 
and  the  turkey  is  again  being  drawn  out  from  his  eleven  months'  se- 
clusion to  make  an  American  holiday. 

Turkeys  can  be  found  on  the  market,  both  alive  and  in  cold  storage 
at  all  times  of  the  year,  but  not  until  the  Thanksgiving  period  are  they 
sold  in  large  quantity.  The  turkeys  for  the  San  Francisco  market  come 
from  our  own  State  and  from  Texas,  and, the  Middle  West.   For  Thanks- 


the  towns  where  they  are  sold.  While  growing  they  pick  up  most  of 
their  food,  but  several  weeks  before  shipping  are  fed  heavily  with  grain. 

The  vanguard  of  the  fowls  arrives  soon  after  the  first  of  November, 
but  the  real  Thanksgiving  turkeys  do  not  come  in  until  the  Monday  pre- 
ceding the  holiday.  The  number  arriving  then  does  not  greatly  influence 
the  price.  Tuesday  is  the  big  turkey  day,  and  a  shortage  then  makes 
prices  soar  and  an  apparent  surplus  causes  them  to  fall;  then  on  Wednes- 

(Con(inued  on  Page  423.) 
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California  Weather  Record. 


rhe  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
rei)artment  of  Agriculture,  ^\■eather  Bureau,  at  San 
''Tancisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m.,  Xov.  14,  1911 : 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Kureka  

1.48 

3.57 

5.,S7 

60 

32 

Red  Blufif  

08 

1.55 

3.57 

70 

30 

r 

.46 

.20 

2.10 

68 

44 

San  Francisco .. 

.77 

2  33 

62 

44 

San  Jose  

.14 

.94 

1.76 

66 

30 

Fresno  

.25 

.26 

1.31 

74 

34 

Independence... 

.10 

.80 

1.20 

70 

22 

San  Luist)bispo 

.46 

.60 

2.28 

68 

38 

Los  Angeles  

.10 

1.49 

1.28 

70 

48 

San  Diego  

.02 

.52 

.83 

66 

50 

The  Week. 


In  the  passionate  pursuit  of  j)heiioiiiena  wliieh 
is  our  pleasurable  i)roclivity,  we  are  at  this 
iiioiuent  very  bu.sy  trying  to  run  a  locomotive  upon 
the  tail  of  a  tiying  blizzard.  As  soon  as  we 
learned  by  wirele.ss  that  one  of  these  meteorolog- 
ical monsters  had  escaped  from  the  chill  eha.ste- 
nesses  of  Canada  and  entered  the  United  States 
we  ordered  the  Overland  Limited  out  of  the 
giirage.  swung-  ourselves  ui)on  the  observation 
platform  and  Hew  from  tiie  sunlit  valleys  and 
foothills  of  California  up  to  tiie  snows  of  the 
mountains  and  out  upon  the  sage-jilains  of  Nevada. 
Hilt  we  do  not  find  even  the  tail  of  the  blizzHrd 
here.  thou>-h  tiie  saj^e  of  the  vaHeys  is  powdered 
with  the  diamond  dust  shaken  from  its  caudal 
l)lumes.  and  along  the  crests  of  the  distant  moun- 
tains one  can  see  scudding  streamers  indicating 
that  perhaps  beyond  them  tlie  phenomenon  is 
disporting  itself,  lashing  the  air  into  snow-laden 
whorls  which  whirl  their  burden  upon  the  tlanks 
and  shoulders  of  the  cloud-piercing  uplifts.  But 
even  here  the  temperature  recalls  the  wintry  joys 
of  our  childhood.  II(tw  the  cold  nips  our  leathery 
cheeks  to  .see  if  they  retain  aught  of  the  tender- 
ness of  youth.  How  everything  creaks  and  s(pieaks 
as  stress  conies  upon  it.  How  eloquent  of  winter 
are  the  roadside  people  bundled  and  muffled  to 
1h  eir  eyes  and  spouting  steam  like  geysers  as  tliev 
pass  along.  Gee!  it  is  the  genuine  thing:  it  is 
the  trail  of  the  blizzard,  but  not  the  tail  thereof. 
Shall  we  find  that  beyond? 

Aside  from  the  chase  of  the  big  game,  our  in- 
terest lies  chiefly  in  what  its  passing  will  do  for 
the  Pacific  Coast.  For  it  is  unusuaf  to  have  such 
an  Arctic  da,sh  so  early  in  the  season.  Seatth- 
reports  the  lowest  temperature  at  this  date  sine 
records  began,  twenty  years  ago.  What  Mill  be 
the  effect  upon  the  large  and  costly  fruit  plantings 
ill  those  northern  valleys,  which  have  become 
famous  for  free  investments,  if  the  trees  have  not 
had  time  to  assume  dormancy  through  a  period 
of  gradual  approaches  to  winter?  It  will  be  in- 
teresting to  watch  for  reports  from  northern  grow- 
ers on  this  point.  As  for  California,  protected  on 
the  north  and  east  by  the  high  mountain  rim  of 
the  Sierra- Nevada,  no  blizzard  of  Canadian  birth 
can  do  more  than  cast  showers  and  white  frosts 
oVer  the  great  natural  barrier. 


Shall  Late  Oranges  Be  Early? 

But  though  all  are  chasing  this  blizzard  far 
beyond  State  lines  and  going  farther,  our  reflec- 
tions are  still  of  California  affairs.  Evidently 
this  year  the  old  question  as  to  whether  California 
shall  supply  the  holiday  trade  with  late  or  early 
oranges,  is  coming  up  more  sharply  than  ever. 
The  East  .seems  to  be  obsessed  with  a  fear  of 
green  oranges.  We  cannot  understand  why  a 
race  of  men  which  has  for  generations  survived 
the  piiieh  of  green  ai)i)Ies  in  its  youthful  bowels 
sliould  now  fear  ami  ipiake  and  turn  pale  at  the 
siiiht  of  an  orange  with  a  tinge  of  verdancy  on 
its  eover.  But  thus  it  is.  and  jiopular  tremor  has 
gone  so  far  that  the  governoi-s  of  twenty  States — 
gcvei'iiors  who  always  thrist  for  reputations  rest- 
ing upiiii  tile  l)asis  of  benefieence — have  pro- 
claimed against  unripe  oranges  as  though  they 
were  bundles  of  i)aris  green.  Oh.  the  dear  peo- 
ple— can  they  no  longer  be  trusted  to  do  a  single 
thing  for  themselves? 

Hut  we  are  not  defending  the  marketing  of 
gieeii  oranges.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  that 
California  should  do  it,  and  in  fact  has  never  done 
it  to  any  extent,  and  then  only  when  districts 
naturally  late  desired  to  swipe  .some  of  the  l)usi- 
ness  i)roperiy  belonging  to  other  ilistriets  natur- 
ally carl^-.  It  is  an  unholy  desire  and  will  fade 
away.  It  is  perfectly  rational  and  po.ssible  for 
California,  from  her  differently-conditioned  citrus 
districts  to  market  ripe  oranges  every  month  in 
the  year.  There  is  only  a  little  interval  which 
is  not  now  fully  covered,  and  that  is  the  month 
of  -November.  For  November,  then,  shall  we  send 
valencias  from  the  latest  districts  or  earlier  navels 
from  the  early  districts  ?  So  far  the  acceptability 
of  an  earlier  variety  than  the  navel  has  not  been 
fully  demonstrated.  The  Parson  Brownlow,  which 
Florida  banks  o:,  for  early  fruit,  has  nothing  of 
the  tini.sh  and  fineness  of  the  navel  or  the  Valencia, 
aiid  we  have  nothing  to  gain  from  trying  to  grow 
oranges  of  the  Florida  type:  it  is  far  more  rational 
to  watch  for  variations  in  our  own  tyi)e.  which 
is  now  being  .systematically  done  in  this  State, 
ami  whatever  we  need  in  the  way  of  ripening 
season  will  come  out  of  it.  This  year,  when  Flor- 
ida has  knocked  herself  out  by  her  agitation  of 
the  green  orange  matter,  so  that  a  northern  con- 
sumer dare  not  bite  the  skin  of  one  of  her  fruits. 
Califorira  is  doing  her  best  to  citrate  the  Eastern- 
ers with  perfectly  ripe  valencias  held  over  from 
last  year's  growth  until  her  perfectly  sweet  new 
navels  reach  the  ?]asterii  markets. 

We  are  willing  to  grant  that  the  Florida  orange 
reformers  are  proceeding  conscientiously  in  sup- 
port of  a  i)rinciple,  but  we  do  not  know  how  much 
the  princii>le  is  worth,  and  we  do  not  know  how 
bad  the  infraction  of  it  may  be  in  Florida.  We 
do  know,  however,  that  the  exterior  color  of  an 
orange  in  California  is,  by  itself  alone,  no  surety 
of  the  quality  of  the  contents  of  the  fruit.  Color 
in  oranges  with  us  is  a  very  freaky  thing.  K 
may  develop  late,  after  the  pulp  of  the  fruit  is 
perfect,  and  thus  give  us  an  early  orange  which 
dees  not  exteriorly  projierly  announce  its  matur- 
ity. It  may  return  to  an  orange  which  has  once 
yellowed  perfectly,  and  then  liecome,  in  a  wa>', 
a  sign  of  po.st-maturity.  The  expert  grower  and 
handler  of  our  fruit  knows  the  difference  between 
a  green  orange  and  a  green-ripe  orange  anil  a 
ripe-greeu  orange,  but  the  di.stant  consumer  or 
the  political  health-defender  does  not  know  or 
does  not  care  to  know.  Florida  has  made  a  mis- 
take in  painting  a  bad  orange  green  :  red  and  yel- 
low are  more  generally  recognized  as  danger  s'g- 
nals. 


More  Farmers  in  the  Legislature. 

We  quite  agree  with  the  contention  which  the 


honored  veteran.  John  Tuohy.  made  at  the  la.-; 
meeting  of  Tulare  (Jrange.  that  it  would  be  a  nub 
lie  advantage  if  there  were  more  farmers  in  th  • 
legislature.  He  cited  many  examples  of  legisla- 
tion where  he  believed  the  farmers  would  have 
been  benefited  more  if  the  legislators  were  men 
who  understood  conditions.  There  can  be  no 
question  on  this  i)oint,  but  it  also  occurs  to  us 
that  it  would  be  not  only  for  the  farmers'  benefit, 
but  for  the  public  benefit  if  "the  legislators  were 
men  who  understood  conditions."  Our  observa- 
tion is  that  there  is  no  lack  of  disi)osition  amoui: 
conscientious  legi.slators  nowadays  to  advauc' 
agriculture  and  to  help  those  engaged  therein  to 
increase  their  products  and  even  to  secure  a 
greater  share  of  the  value  thereof  which  properly 
behmgs  to  them.  But  it  is  undoubtedly  true  thar 
few  of  such  well-intending  law-makers  really  un- 
derstand agricultural  conditions  well  enough  to 
legislate  therefor.  Some  poi)ular  ideas  of  what  is 
giod  for  agriculture  are  clearly  projected  with- 
out such  understanding,  and  though  it  does  appear 
that  there  is  less  disi)os'tion  to  discriu'inale 
against  farmers  than  formerly,  there  is  legisla- 
tion which  is  unintentionally  but  seriously  against 
them.  Some  of  the  labor  legislation,  for  example, 
which  may  b^  justified  and  wholesome  for  the 
laboring  classes  .securing  it.  should  not  be  extend- 
ed over  farming  employers  until  the  effect  of  it 
is  more^fully  worked  out  by  experience  with  those 
laboring  classes.  The  employers'  liability  enact- 
ments seem  to  us  clearly  of  that  class.  Here  all 
at  once,  the  employing  farmer  is  put  in  the  same 
liability  class  with  the  manufacturing  employer 
who  can  easily  provide  a  sinking  fund  to  pay 
for  casualties  to  his  working  force  by  adding  it 
t  )  the  cost  of  his  product,  and  the  consumer  has 
to  i)ay  a  slightly  increased  i)riee  becau.se  the 
manufacturer  fixes  his  |)rice  ujion  what  he  sells. 
The  farmer  does  no  such  thing  ami  cannot  do  it 
under  present  conditions.  He  has  to  take  what- 
ever price  tile  buyer  will  pay.  and  his  only  hope 
of  increase  lies  in  the  disposition  of  buyers  to 
fight  and  gamble.  How  then  can  he  provide 
against  losing  his  crop,  or  i)erha])s  his  whole 
ranch,  because  .some  one  who  asks  him  for  a  chance 
to  work  hurts  or  kills  h'mself.  And  yet  such  laws 
went  through  flying,  probably  because  there  wen; 
not  enough  farmers  around  to  assert  their  condi- 
tion and  point  of  view. 

But  ."iome  one  may  answer  our  objection  bv 
saying  that  the  farmer  must  jirotccl  himself  by  in- 
surance. Even  so:  but  that  only  distributes  the 
burden  and  everlastingly  taxes  all  farmers  for  the 
cost  of  a  higher  risk  than  occui's  on  farms,  proba- 
bly, and  builds  up  accident  insurance  profits  to 
some  such  colossal  incubus  on  the  public  as  thi- 
older  lines  of  insurance  have  become.  Still  the 
farmer  caniM>t  get  the  cost  of  insurance  back,  as 
other  employers  do.  because  he  does  not  fix  the 
selling  price  of  his  product. 

Again,  it  may  be  said  the  State  must  do  the  in- 
suring at  cost  in  the  different  occupations  sep- 
arately figured.  That  would  be  better,  because 
the  farmer  would  lose  less  money,  but  whatever 
it  is  he  would  lo.se  it  just  the  same.  The  whole 
tiling  is  new  and  raw  and  never  should  have  been 
spread  over  agriculture  until  years  of  experience 
had  been  tried  upon  other  employing  classes  who 
can  easily  shift  the  burden  of  it  to  the  public  by 
attaching  it  to  the  selling  prices.  This  wrong  has 
been  done  to  agriculture  by  those  who  did  not 
understand  conditions.  We  need  more  legislator- 
who  do  understand  them. 


A  Cranberry  Combination. 

And  then  when  a  farmer  does  undertake  to  fix 
the  price  of  his  product  the  whole  people,  and  the 
government  thereof  jumps  on  him.    It   is  just 
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telegraphed  from  Chicago  that  complaints  made 
to  District  Attorney  James  II.  Wilkerson  that  a 
corner  existed  in  the  cranberry  market  brought  to 
light  recently  the  fact  that  it  is  possible  for  pro- 
ducers to  control  the  market.  Henry  J.  Cox, 
weather  forecaster  in  ("hicago,  who  has  made  an 
exhaustive  study  of  the  industry,  declared  that 
the  berries  can  be  sokl  at  $5  a  barrel  and  the 
grower  make  a  good  profit.  The  price  in  Chicago 
now  is  $10.50  a  barrel.  This  is  an  increase  of 
Jf4.50  over  the  price  of  a  year  ago.  Evidence  was 
presented  to  the  d'strict  attorney  that  the  crop 
now  ready  in  three  States  is  absolutely  controlled 
b,v  a  New  York  central  organization. 

Such  is  the  story  as  it  comes  to  us.  We  do  not 
(piite  see  what  business  a  government  weather- 
sharp  has  to  be  trying  to  push  cranberry  growers 
t(.  the  wall  when  they  are  trying  to  fix  a  price  on 
the  fruit — which  is  exactly  what  the  dealers  do 
as  soon  as  they  get  the  stuff  in  their  possession. 
The  growers  are  apparently  only  trying  to  get 
what  belongs  to  them  out  of  what  the  consumer 
has  to  pay  in  any  case,  and  yet  the  weather  service 
and  the  district  attorney  and  all  the  other  yelpers 
ii!  the  pack  which  the  dealers  control,  get  out  on 
the  trail  to  the  marshes  and  try  to  bite  the  poor 
wet-footed  cranberry  grower  because  he  is  trying 
to  get  money  enough  to  buy  better  shoes.  This 
gander  needs  a  little  sauce,  Maria ! 


Talking  Through  Oiir  Hat. 

In  view  of  the  alacrity  with  which  our  women 
are  embracing  their  right  of  suffrage,  and  in  view 
of  their  surprising  registration  in  some  parts  of 
the  State,  which  may  give  them  not  only  the  bal- 
ance of  power,  as  anticipated,  but  all  the  power 
there  is  in  sight,  we  conceive  it  to  be  our  patriotic 
duty  to  address  ourselves,  not  consecutively,  of 
course,  for  we  have  other  weighty  responsibilities, 
but  occasionally,  as  space  may  be  available,  and 
yet  persistently,  serially  and  seriously,  to  deter- 
mine, occupy  and,  as  it  were,  to  impale  ourselves 
devotedly  upon  the  woman's  point  of  view.  We 
are  aware  that  a  few  sentences  like  the  foregoing 
\^■ould  make  the  fanu'  aand,  in  these  mercenary 
t=mes,  the  fortune  of  any  essayist  who  could  swing 
them  in  quantity— but  we  are  not  impelled  to  the 
writing  by  such  unworthy  motives.  In  this  quest 
of  the  woman's  point  of  view  we  concluded  first 
that  it  woidd  be  idle  to  contemplate  it  from  a  dis- 
tance. The  one  who  knows  mountains  is  not  the 
plainsman,  but  the  man  who  climbs  the  mountains 
and  lives  among  the  summits.  Therefore,  think 
we,  nothing  would  come  from  meditation  upon  the 
loftiness  of  women,  but  something  might  be  at- 
taiiuMl  from  an  honest  effort  to  surmount  one  of 
her  highest  aspirations— to  live  her  life  and  think 
her  thoughts  upon  that  pinnacle.  Manifestly  th.- 
topmo.st  thing  about  a  woman  is  her  hat,  and  the 
attainment  of  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  money. 
With  the  sacrifice  which  is  characteristic  of  scien- 
tific investigators,  we  exchanged  the  savings  of 
weeks  of  hard  labor  for  a  hat.  We  have  bought 
hats  which  were  higher  and  hats  which  were 
broader,  but  we  never  gave  so  much  money 
for  a  hat  before.  From  that  moment  we  be- 
gan to  feel  the  thrills  of  a  woman— thrills  of 
doubt  as  to  whether  it  would  look  so  well  at 
home  as  in  the  shop;  thrills  of  despondency 
lest  it  should  not  be  becoming:  thrills  of  triumph, 
because  we  find  nothing  so  conspicuously  fine  in 
the  public  places  to  which  we  have  thus  far  come: 
thrills  of  appreciative  joy  over  the  intrinsic  beauty 
,)f  it.  Oh,  it  is  a  love  of  a  hat ;  it  has  all  the  curves 
of  comic  sections  and  a  few  more.  It  has  a  furry 
covering  soft  as  the  down  upon  the  inside  ear  of 
a  cat  and  a  blackness  which  makes  midnight  look 
like  the  dawn  of  light.  And  then  it  cost  so  much  : 
this  must  be  the  distinctly  feminuie  element,  be- 


cause it  is  so  unmanl\'.  A  man  does  not  pa\'  half 
an  much  to  cover  his  head  as  his  feet,  and  he  grows 
them  large  so  he  can  have  the  chance  to  wrap  a 
whole  side  of  leather  around  them  and  enjoy  the 
cost  thereof.  A  man  wants  something  he  can  sec  ; 
thei-efore  he  adorns  his  feet  aiul  puts  any  kind  of 
a  cheaj)  lid  on  his  head,  because  he  cannot  sec  it. 
A  woman  wa;its  something  other  people  can  see, 
and  so  she  makes  her  hat  as  large  as  a  man's  foot 
and  .ioys  to  pay  the  price  thereof.  ^Vnd,  aftei'  all, 
is  not  the  wonuiu's  jioint  of  view  more  rational:' 
Should  not  the  ruling,  creative  brain  be  adorned 
in  a  way  befitting  its  lofty  function  rather  than 
the  foot,  which  is  chiefly  made  for  kicking.  Wi' 
are  taught  by  our  own  experience  that  tlu' 
woman's  exaltation  of  her  hat  is  both  reasonable 
and  delightful  and  makes  for  the  upliftnig  of 
mankind. 


der  and  acceptable  needs  rich  feeding  and  plenty 
ol'  drink.  Otherwise,  it  is  apt  to  resent  ill  treat- 
ment bv  verv  undesirable  growth. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Ways  With  Linnets. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  as 
to  the  most  effective  method  at  least  cost  for  the 
destruction  of  the  California  linnet'/  Last  year 
we  had  a  big  crop  of  almonds;  this  year  we  did 
not  have  any ;  a  total  loss.  And  this  loss  was 
caused  very  largely  by  linnets.  Last  winter  they 
could  be  seen  in  enormous  qviantities  daily  at 
work  in  our  orchards  eating  off  the  buds.  Please 
t(ll  me  the  best  way  to  destroy  this  pest. — - 
({rower,  Fairmont. 

Of  all  the  methods  of  driving  away  injurious 
birds,  nothing  has  proved  so  effective  as  the  use 
of  an  ordinary  shotgun  with  light  charge  of  pow- 
der and  birdshot.  There  are,  of  course,  more 
birds  driven  away  than  are  killed.  The  latest 
thing  is  an  automatic  arrangement  for  firing  car- 
tridges at  intervals  which  can  be  hung  in  the 
trees.  This,  we  believe,  may  soon  be  within  reach 
01  California,  and  it  is  claimed  to  be  effective  in 
Europe.  Fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  the  shot- 
gun method  was  employed  in  your  district  by  one 
of  the  pioneer  almond  growers  and  was  pro- 
nounced by  him  the  best  thing  he  could  do,  after 
trying  poisoned  grain,  water,  etc.  An  auto- 
matically fired  gun  ought  to  keep  the  birds 
moving. 

Keeping  Pumpkins. 

To  the  Editor:  Kindly  give  me  iufonnation  as 
t  )  the  best  way  of  storing,  pumpkins,  under  or- 
dinary farm  conditions,  in  a  climate  such  as  we 
have  here  in  northern  California.  I  have  no  fa- 
cilities for  cold  storage. — C.  H.,  Santa  Rosa. 

All  you  have  to  do  in  this  climate  to  keep  pump- 
kins is  to  keep  them  out  of  reach  of  the  .stock. 
They  do  not  need  storage  of  any  kind,  but  will 
keep  in  good  condition  during  the  late  autumn 
and  winter  months  in  any  open  air  place  where 
they  may  be  convenient  for  feeding  ])urposes.  Hut 
it',  parts  of  California  where  there  is  hard  gi-ound 
freezing,  protection  of  squashes  nuist  be  given, 
but  even  this  can  be  afforded  by  covering  with 
boards  or  straw  or  any  other  material  available. 
We  have  no  need  for  root  cellars  or  cold  storage, 
for  our  winter  temperatures  are  neith(>r  high  nor 
low  enough  to  hurt  them. 


Squashes  Dislike  Hardship. 

To  the  Editor:  Can  you  enlighten  me  on  what 
caused  these  s(|uashes,  of  which  I  send  you  sam- 
ple, to  be  so  hard  and  woody?  They  were  grown 
without  irrigation. — Grower,  Redlaiuls. 

The  fact  that  your  squashes  were  gi-own  with- 
out irrigation  under  conditions  which  were  too 
dry  for  them  may  be  the  reason  why  they  are  in- 
ferior in  quality.  If  not  this,  then  it  may  be  that 
the  variety  itself  -  is  not  of  good  (piality  or  the 
specimen  from  which  the  seed  was  taken  may 
have  been  inferior.    A  sipiash  in  order  to  l)e  ten 


Almonds  and  Walnuts. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  give  me  data,  if  avail- 
able, on  soil  adapted  to  almond  and  English  wal- 
nut. I  am  about  to  engage  in  the  raising  of  these 
northeast  of  Mary.sville  and  am  anxious  to  know 
if  soil  in  that  locality  is  adapted  for  ])urpose  men- 
tioned.— Begiiuier,  Sacramento. 

The  almond  succeeds  best  in  a  light  deep  soil, 
because  it  is  very  deep  rooting  and  will  succeed 
with  rather  less  moisture  than  the  walnut.  The 
s<,il  for  the  walnut  should  also  be  deep,  but  as  a 
rule  rather  more  heavy  and  retentive,  because  the 
walnut  cannot  resist  drouth  as  well  as  the  almond 
does.  In  both  eases,  however,  the  soil  should  be 
well  drained,  and  there  should  not  be  standing 
water  too  near  the  surface.  The  success  of  these 
nuts  is,  however,  conditioTied  quite  as  much  upon 
the  Ml)senee  of  spring  frosts  as  upon  the  soil  char- 
acter. The  conditions  of  soil,  moisture  and  tem- 
peratures best  suiting  these  nuts  are  all  important 
and  HMist  be  considered. 


Jersey  Kale. 

To  the  Editor:  P]eas(>  inform  me  how  to  i)lant 
Jersey  or  cow  kale. — Beginner,  Willows. 

Jersey  kale  can  be  planted  by  thin  scattering 
of  seeds  in  rows  two  and  a  half  feet  apart  so  as 
to  admit  of  cultivation,  or  the  plants  can  be 
grown  j\ist  as  cabbage  plants  are  and  set  out 
two  and  a  half  or  three  feet  apart,  the  squares 
to  admit  of  cultivation  both  ways.  The  plant 
needs  a  good  deal  more  space  than  an  ordinary 
cabbage,  for  it  makes  a  tall  free  growth,  and 
space  must  be  had  for  the  growth  of  the  i)lant 
and  for  going  into  the  patch  fpr  stripping  off 
leaves  and  cultivation.  The  plant  can  be  started 
new  or  later  in  the  rainy  season  as  the  land  comes 
into  good  condition.  It  is  a  winter  grower  in 
California  valleys. 


Horse  Beans. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  tell  me  how  to  grow 
horse  beans. — Enquirer.  San  Francisco. 

The  horse  bean  plant  has  been  grown  in  Cali- 
fornia for  many  years  and  its  cultivation  is  gen- 
erally under.stood.  It  is  hardy  enough  against 
frost  for  winter  growth  in  places  where  fi'osts 
are  not  very  severe,  and  is  usually  planted  in 
rows  two  and  a  half  feet  apart,  sufficiently  dis- 
tant for  cultivation,  the  plants  standing  a  few 
inches  apart  in  the  row.  This  is  regulated,  of 
course,  by  dropping  the  seed  at  a  distance  of 
five  or  six  inches  in  the  drill.  The  plant  has 
been  chiefiy  grown  in  Alameda  and  Santa  Clara 
counties,  although  recently  it  has  been  success- 
fully grown  farther  down  the  coast,  also  in  the 
iutei-ior  vallevs. 


Alfalfa  Sov^dng. 

To  the  Editor:  1  would  like  to  have  your 
opinion  as  to  the  time  for  planting  alfalfa  in  the 
Patters(ni  (Colony,  San  Joaquin  valley.  If  I  do 
not  get  my  alfalfa  .sowed  until  the  first  of  Decem- 
ber, would  you  suggest  waiting  init'l  spring?  1 
would  also  like  to  ktu)w  when  to  plant  Egy[)tian 
corn  here,  and  do  yon  think  soy  beans  wonid 
ixrow  in  this  soil,  and  where  could  a  person  gel 
(he  seeds?— A.  P.,  Patterson. 

We  w()\d(l  not  advise  you  to  sow  alfalfa  in  your 
|)art  of  the  Stiite  as  late  as  December  1.  We  cer- 
tainly should  wait  until  the  land  conies  into  eoii- 
dilion  and  the  temperature  rises  in  February  or 
.March,  deix'iiding  upon  the  character  of  the  sea- 
si  ii.  Egyptian  corn  and  all  the  other  sorghums 
must  be  planted  after  frost  danger  is  over,  prob- 
ably in  May.  The  behavior  of  soy  beans  you  can 
ol  ly  determine  by  an  experiment.  The  seeds  .};;i.n 
I"   had  from  our  advertising  seed  dealers. 
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The  Care  of  a 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  D.  J.  Whitney. 

No  fruit  trees  have  been  more  in  demand  dur- 
ing the  last  four  or  five  .years  than  peaches,  and. 
according  to  the  latest  available  figures,  there 
were  more  peach  trees  in  the  State,  bearing  and 
non-bearing,  than  any  other  deciduous  fruit. 

The  territory  in  the  State  in  which  peach  trees 
will  thrive  and  be  profitable  is  also  very  extensive, 
although  the  great  interior  valley  is  the  place 
where  they  do  best,  and,  in  this  valley,  in  no 
county  in  the  last  few  years,  has  planting  been 
done  much  more  extensivel.v  than  in  Stanislaus. 
For  instance,  in  the  last  published  assessor's  re- 
ports, the  bearing  peach  trees  amounted  to  50,140 
and  the  non-bearing  to  398,510. 

An  orchard  in  this  district  that  is  typical  of 
the  best  is  one  of  35  acres  belonging  to  W.  A. 
Harter  of  Ceres.  The  orchard,  unfortunately,  is 
not  typical  of  all.  If  it  were,  a  description  of 
methods  used  would  be  valueless,  except  in  an 
Eastern  publication,  perhaps,  to  boost  the  State. 

The  orchard  is  still  comparatively  young,  the 
first  trees  being  put  out  in  1901  and  not  coming 
into  good  bearing  until  five  years  later,  as  it  is 
the  owner's  opinion  that  the  trees  had  better  be 
making  wood  than  fruit  u])  to  that  time.  Since 
they  have  been  bearing,  however,  the  returns  per 
acre  have  never  been  less  than  $90  per  year  and 
have  ranged  from  that  up  to  $200  and  better. 
The  cost  of  caring  for  the  trees  has  been  $20  a 
year,  so  that  the  profit  is  something  that  is  worth 
while.  The  land  is  a  light  loam,  and  when  the 
first  trees  were  set  out.  the  water-level  was  30 
feet  down.  Since  that  time,  through  irrigation 
elsewhere,  it  has  risen  to  within  5  feet  of  the  sur- 
face.   The  orchard  itself  is  not  irrigated. 

Pruning  the  Peach. — Aside  from  the  proper  cul- 
tivation of  the  ground,  which  is  understood  by 
every  orchardist,  ^h:  Ilarter  considers  pruning 
one  of  the  most  important  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  neglected  and  illy  done  parts  of  peach  pro- 
duction. As  far  as  the  shape  of  the  tree  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  headed  very  low  and  the  branches 
kept  so  short  that  the  pick'ug  can  be  done  from 
the  ground,  not  a  ladder  being  needed  on  the 
ranch  in  harvesting  time.  Sufficient  bearing  wood 
is  obtained  by  making  the  branches  spread  out 
as  much  as  possible,  rather  than  permitting  them 
to  grow  verticall.y.  To  get  the  proper  shape,  of 
course,  the  grower  has  to  know  his  business,  and 
this  means  study  and  observation:  but  even  if 
the  owner  never  prunes  a  twig.  Mr.  Ilarter  states 
that  it  is  essential  to  understand  the  business 
thoroughly  so  as  to  direct  the  men  who  are  hired, 
tf.  shape  up  the  trees. 

To  keep  the  tree  low  it  is  necessary  to  cut  the 
branches  back  every  four  or  five  years.  This, 
however,  gives  the  tree  a  rest  and  does  good  from 
that  standpoint.  A  part  of  the  orchard  is  cut 
back  thus  every  year  and  the  crop  as  a  whole  not 
destroyed  at  any  one  year. 

After  the  tree  is  shaped  up  right,  pruning  for 
fruit  is  the  next  thing  in  order.  It  is  a  common 
thing  to  keep  all  the  bearing  wood  at  the  end 
of  the  branches.  In  the  Ceres  orchard  it  is  even- 
ly distributed  over  the  whole  length  of  the  branch, 
and  as  a  result  the  trees  bear  as  heavily  as  others 
twice  their  size  and  it  is  the  exception  rather 
than  rule  when  a  prop  is  used,  even  in  years  of 
the  heaviest  crops,  while  in  some  other  orchards 
with  the  fruit  all  on  the  end  of  the  branches, 
props  are  thick  and  trees  breaking  anyway. 

As  a  result  of  the  benefits  from  this  style  of 
pruning,  is  given  an  experience  when  a  new 
pruner  went  over  an  acre  of  trees,  leaving  the 
only  bearing  wood  on  the  end  of  the  branches. 
Il  took  two  years  to  get  the  trees  in  proper  shape 
again  and  the  crop  the  first  year  was  about  one- 
fifth  of  that  of  the  rest  of  the  orchard. 

The  present  pruners  have  been  employed  for 
several  years  and  know  .iust  what  is  wanted.  The 
cost  of  pruning  is  generally  close  to  $4  per  acre. 
The  pruning  is,  of  course,  done  soon  after  th.> 
leaves  have  fallen  and  before  any  new  growth  has 
started. 

Spraying  the  Peach. — Next  in  point  of  time  is 
spraying.  The  orchard  is  gone  over  twice,  first 
with  the  bordeaux  mixture  in  the  fall,  from  Octo- 


Peach  Orchard. 


ber  to  December  for  the  blight,  and  again  in  the 
spring  as  growth  is  starting,  for  the  curl  leaf. 
The  fall  spraying  is  done  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  pruning,  and  whenever  pruning  has  been  de- 
layed it  is  recommended  to  spray  befdre  this. 
The  cost  of  spraying  on  the  ranch  has  been  $1.50 
per  acre  for  labor  and  material.  A  power  outfit 
has  been  found  cheaper  and  more  effective  than 
H  hand  outfit. 

Next  to  the  proper  pruning  as  a  means  for 
gettmg  a  good  crop,  and  perhaps  as  important 
as  it  for  this  purpose,  is  thinning,  this  to  pre- 
vent overbearing  and  to  insiu'e  that  the  peaches 
will  be  of  good  si/e  and  qualit.v.  The  fruits  are 
thinned  to  three  and  five  inches  apart.  The  cost 
varies  greatly,  according  to  the  size  of  the  crop. 
The  heavier  the  crop  the  more  necessary  is  the 
thinning,  both  on  account  of  the  quality  of  the 
fruit  suffering  badl.v  when  the  trees  are  over- 
loaded and  because  the  competition  is  more  severe 
when  fruit  is  plentiful.  Some  orchards  in  the 
county  this  year  bore  so  heavily  without  thinninir 
that  the  trees  broke  down  :  the  peaches  were  little 
but  pit  and  skin,  and  instead  of  the  owner  mak- 
irg  good  money,  he  nmde  little  or  nothing,  while 
from  the  Harter  orchard  the  peaches  brought  $35 
and  $40  per  ton,  loose,  according  to  variety,  the 
trees  bearing  about  seven  tons  to  the  acre. 

The  cost  of  picking  averages  $5  and  $6  per  acre 
in  years  of  good  crops.  On  account  of  all  picking 
being  done  from  the  ground,  the  work  is  less  ex- 
pensive than  with  larger  trees  where  props  are 
in  the  way  and  ladders  have  to  be  moved  around. 
Picking  is  done  by  the  day.  The  cost  of  cultiva- 
tion is  about  $5  per  acre,  the  total  cost  of  looking 
after  the  place  being,  as  .stated  in  the  beginning, 
$20  per  acre.  The  only  fertilizer  used  thus  far 
i.-;  stable  manure. 

In  sp'te  of  the  variation  in  the  size  of  the  crop 
tliroufihout  the  State  in  different  years,  through 
weather  conditions,  there  has  never  been  a  crop 
failure  on  the  place,  the  snuillest  crop  yet  harvest- 
ed being  two  tons  to  the  acre. 

Freestones  rather  than  clings  are  the  choice  in 
the  vicinity  as  in  most  other  parts  of  the  San 
Joaciuin.  The  few  clings  go  to  the  caniier.  the 
Muirs  are  nearly  all  dried,  while  the  Albertas 
are  largely  shipped,  drying  being  done  only  when 
prices  are  low  for  fresh  fruit.  Mr.  Ilarter  sells 
his  ]ieaches  in  bulk  to  the  shipper,  preferring  to 
get  certain  returns  rather  than  to  take  the  chance 
of  loss  by  shii)ping  on  commission.  A  common 
eonibination  of  varieties  are  Muirs,  Albertas.  and 
Lo  veils. 

In  disposing  of  a  part  of  the  crop,  Mr.  Ilarter 
has  proved  that  care  and  .iudgment  on  the  ])art 
of  the  orchard'st  in  packing  and  handling  pays. 
Some  fruit  is  always  found  to  be  too  ripe  to  ship 
and  this  is  sold  locally.  It  is  customary  to  most 
places  to  consider  such  fruit  as  culls,  put  them 
in  a  lug  box  or  other  receptacle  and  take  what 
the  retailer  will  give.  The  fruit  from  the  Harter 
orchard  is  carefully  packed  in  as  attractive  a 
style  as  possible  and  commands  from  10  to  20 
cents  a  box  more  than  other  fru't  brought  into 
town,  and  the  market  is  never  overstocked  with 
it.  The  extra  price  is  due  fundamentally  to  the 
extra  quality  of  the  fruit,  and  secondarily  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  put  up  in  pleasing  fashion. 

The  soil  for  jieaches  in  Stanislaus  county  is  a 
light  sandy  loam.  The  trees  are  set  20  feet  apart, 
although  Mr.  Ilarter  states  that  the  next  tMne  he 
would  probably  make  it  22  feet.  As  stated  in 
the  beginning,  the  trees  are  not  permitted  to  bear 
until  five  years  old.  For  the  first  couple  of  years, 
however,  blackeye  beans  are  planted  between  the 
rows  and  pay  interest,  taxes,  and  profits  on  the 
bind.  Non-leguminous  erops  have  been  found  to 
be  too  hard  on  the  soil  while  the  trees  are  growing. 

The  only  trouble  that  has  been  met  with  in  this 
system  of  caring  for  a  peach  orchard  has  been 
tiirough  the  rise  of  the  water-level  in  the  soil, 
as  trees  with  their  roots  ad.iusted  for  30  feet  have 
been  killed  by  sour  sap,  although  trees  planted 
after  the  water  had  reached  its  present  level  liave 
not  been  injured. 

THE  KNEPPER  APPLE. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  sending  you  by  express 
a  small  box  of  apples.   It  is  a  seedling  grown  near 


San  Martin,  in  this  county,  which  I  have  note. I 
for  several  years,  and  the  owner  tells  me  for 
several  years  it  has  borne  regular  and  heavy 
crops.  It  is  a  chance  seedling  growing  in  a  chick- 
en yard  and  has  had  no  partieular  care.  The 
apple  seems  to  me  to  i)e  very  worth.v  of  propa- 
gating, and  for  several  reasons.  It  is  bright  col- 
ored in  appearance,  .somewhat  similar  to  the  bell- 
tlower.  but  rounder  in  shape  and  clearer  in  skin. 
It  also  is  an  excellent  cooking  apple  and — which 
is  its  chief  value — a  late  keeper.  It  occurs  to  me 
that  it  would  be  of  value  in  the  Watsonville  apple 
district,  as  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  apples  which 
will  always  take  the  lead  there  are  those  of  a 
light  color  like  the  Newtown  Pippin,  Bellfiower, 
White  Winter  Pearmain,  and  others.  I  do  not 
r(mark  this  in  any  way  to  disparage  the  great 
product  of  Watsonville,  as  the  recent  show  has 
demonstrated  the  wonderful  adaptability  of  the 
Watsonville  climate  and  soil  to  apple  growing. 
However,  there  are  certain  varieties,  and  they  are 
mainly  of  the  high  colored  apples,  which  succeed 
best  at  a  higher  elevation,  and  away  from  the  fogs 
and  moisture  of  the  ocean.  The  name  suggested 
for  it  is  "Knepper. "  so  named  from  the  owner 

Morganhill.  Leonard  Coates. 

I  The  apple  is  certainly  very  promising,  and  the 
specimens  appear  to  us  to  justify  'Mr.  Coates' 
ariticipations  of  value. — Editor.] 


ALMONDS  AND  ROOT-KNOTS. 

To  thi'  Editor:  Are  peach  roots  suitable  for 
almond  trees  as  far  as  its  productiveness  and  long 
life  are  concerned?  Peach  roots  are  adapted  to 
our  soil,  but  I  heard  some  one  say  that  almonds 
would  not  live  long  when  on  peach  roots. 

Will  the  INL  and  .Nonpareil  almonds  i)ollenate 
eaeh  other  sufficiently  if  they  are  planted  in  al- 
ternate rows,  or  would  you  advise  me  to  plant 
some  other  variet.v  in  addition? 

Last  fall  I  dug  up  some  one-year-old  i)rune  trees 
to  transplant  and  found  Hint  about  one-fourth 
of  them  had  root-knot.  When  the  trees  were 
planted  they  looked  clean  and  were  of  good  nurs- 
erv  stock.  I  was  surprised  to  fiiul  so  nnich  root- 
knot.  I  have  since  dug  down  and  found  health.v- 
looking  two  and  three-year-old  trees  with  a  good 
deal  of  root-knot  on  the  stem  and  roots.  Would 
.vou  dig  out  an  otherwise  healthy  young  tree  if  it 
did  have  some  root-knot  on  one  side? 

Jelly.  Grower. 

[Peaches  will  grow  satisfactorily  on  almond 
roots  and  will  be  long  lived  if  the  soil  conditions 
favor  the  almond  roots.  The  IXL  and  Nonpareil 
arc  not  satisfactory  pollinators  for  eaeh  other,  as 
a  rule.  It  would  be  better  to  associate  with  the 
Nonpareil  either  Drake's  Seedling  or  Texas  Pro- 
lific. The  IXL  is  a  good  grower,  but  is  often  a 
shy  bearing  tree. 

Root  knots  on  fruit  trees  are  caused  by  bacteria 
which  are  communicable  to  the  tree  from  infected 
soil,  or  may  be  carried  from  one  tree  to  another 
iu  the  process  of  cultivation.  The  most  satisfae- 
torv  treatment  consists  in  throwing  back  the  soil 
and  removing  the  knots  with  a  hatchet  or  chisel. 
The  wound  is  then  soaked  with  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture and  allowed  to  dry  well  before  replacing  the 
soil.  Knots  occurring  near  the  root  crown,  or  on 
the  larger  roots  near  to  their  attachment  to  thi- 
trunk  of  the  tree,  should  be  removed,  because  as 
they  enlarge  thej^  destroy  the  connection  between 
the  roots  and  the  tree  and  seriously  interfere  with 
its  growth.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  pursue  the 
knots  on  the  outer  roots  at  a  great  distance  from 
the  tree,  because  they  may  grow  for  years  without 
injury  to  the  tree;  in  fact,  bearing  apricot  trees 
which  have  been  satisfactorily  bearing  for  twenty 
years  or  more  have  been  removed  and  the  roots 
found  to  be  quite  badly  affected  with  knots,  al- 
though their  presence  was  not  indicated  b.v  the 
thrift  of  the  tree.  But  wherever  young  trees  fail 
t(t  grow  satisfactorily  and  the  knots  are  found  to 
have  seriou.sly  dwarfed  the  young  tree  it  is  often 
better  to  dig  it  up  and  plant  a  new  one.  But  if 
the  tree  has  the  lead  of  the  knot  it  can  be  kept 
ahead  by  removing  the  knot  as  described. — 
Editor.] 
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Grading  and  Pricing  Prunes. 


To  the  Editor:  Will  yoii  kindly  enlighten  the 
undersigned  in  regard  to  the  grading  in  price  of 
prunes?  For  instance,  if  the  base  price  is,  say, 
5%  cents,  what  size  does  this  refer  to,  and  how 
is  the  price  for  other  sizes  calculated?  Also,  what 
is  the  meaning  of  the  phrase  "four-size  basis"? 

Los  Altos,  Cal.  R.  W.  L. 

Prunes,  after  being  sold  to  the  packer,  are 
graded  into  different  sizes  according  to  the  num- 
ber required  to  make  a  pound,  and  paid  for  on 
that  basis.  The  four  regular  sizes  are  60-70s, 
70-80s,  80-90s,  and  90-lOOs,  which  means  that  from 
60  to  70  prunes  are  required  to  make  a  pound, 
and  so  on.  The  basis  price  is  for  prunes  that 
weigh  80  to  the  pound. 

When  the  basis  price  is  5%  cents,  80-90s  are 
worth  1/4  cent  less  than  this  amount,  or  51/2  cents. 
The  next  smaller  size,  90-lOOs,  are  worth  V2  cent 
less,  or  5  cents,  while  prunes  under  this  size  are 
little  but  skin  and  pit  and  bring  much  less  to  the 
grower.  For  each  next  larger  size  there  is  a  dif- 
ference of  1/2  cent  in  favor  of  the  grower,  so  that 
on  the  5%-cent  basis  70-80s  are  worth  6  cents, 
and  60-70s  6V0  cents.  This  advance  continues  for 
the  larger  sizes,  30-40s,  40-50s,  etc.,  but  those  quite 
often  command  a  premium  besides,  which  is  fixed 
according  to  the  supplies  available  and  the  de- 
mand for  the  various  sizes.  The  sizes  for  which 
no  premium  or  penalty  are  generally  fixed  are 
those  from  60  to  100,  four  sizes,  so  that  this 
basis  of  making  contracts  and  sales  is  called  the 
' '  four-size  basis. ' ' 

The  advantage  that  results  in  having  this 
method  of  selling  prunes  can  be  seen  by  the  fact 
that  on  a  5%-cent  basis  the  smallest  of  the  four 
sizes  will  bring  but  5  cents  a  pound,  while  30-40s 
would  bring,  without  any  premium,  8Y2  cents, 
and  with  1  cent  premium,  91/2  cents.  This  size 
has  this  season  brought  as  high  as  10  and  11  cents 
a  pound. 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  no  prunes  are  act- 
ually sold  at  just  the  basis  price,  as  they  are 
worth  either  less  or  more  than  this  as  they  are 
smaller  or  larger  than  80  to  the  pound.  No  mat- 
ter what  the  basis  price  is,  there  is  a  difference 
of  one-half  cent  between  each  size  and  the  sizes 
nearest  to  it. 


NORTH  BAY  FLATS  AND  FRUITS. 


To  the  Editor:  Can  you  tell  me  what  kind  of 
fruit  and  nut  trees  to  plant  on  some  land  on  the 
north  shore  of  San  Pablo  Bay,  21/2  miles  from 
San  Rafael?  I  have  read  of  some  kind  of  clover 
which  supplies  nitrogen  to  soil — would  it  be  ad- 
visable to  plant  it  first?  The  growth  of  grass 
and  flowers  is  very  scant.  Suhurban. 

San  Francisco. 

|If  your  place  is  on  flat  land  adjacent  to  the 
northern  shore  of  San  Pablo  Bay,  it  would  prob- 
ably be  unsuited  for  fruit  of  any  kind.  The  soil 
on  the  flat  is  apt  to  be  too  heavy,  too  cold  and 
wet  for  fruit  trees.  If,  however,  it  is  elevated 
and  more  loamy,  it  is  possible  that  you  could  get 
satisfactory  results  with  apples,  pears  and  plums 
(including  prunes),  and  though  that  is  not  a  loca- 
tion which  one  would  select  for  commercial  fruit 
growing,  you  might  get  products  satisfactory  for 
home  use.  . 

The  pecan  has  been  quite  fully  tried  111  all  situ- 
ations about  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  and  is  not 
satisfactory.  The  trees  grow  well  enough,  but 
they  do  not  bear  satisfactorily.  The  best  results 
with  pecans  are  being  obtained  on  the  river  lands 
of  the  interior,  where  the  temperature  changes 
are  more  sharp,  although  the  nut  is  in  experi- 
mental standing  even  there— for  there  is  no  com- 
mercial production  of  pecans  in  California,  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  for  the 
establishment  of  it  for  many  years. 

Any  kind  of  clover  supplies  nitrogen  to  the 
soil.  "  Common  burr  clover  is  most  likely  to  suc- 
ceed with  the  winter  growth.  If  your  land  is  a 
little  up  from  the  bottom,  alfalfa  would  give  good 
summer  returns,  especially  if  irrigated,  and  the 
piowing-in  of  any  kind  of  clover  is  of  advantage 
to  the  soil,  not  only  for  the  nitrogen  which  it  con- 


tains, but  for  the  decay  of  the  organic  matter 
v/hich  makes  the  soil  richer  in  plant  food,  better 
drained,  and  more  easily  cultivated. — Editor.] 


SECURING  LATE  EMPERORS. 


Our  friend  Mr.  Charles  H.  Chambers  of  the 
Fresno  Nursery,  in  a  recent  conversation,  recom- 
mended a  new  method  for  keeping  Emperor 
grapes  until  Christmas  in  good  shipping  condi- 
tion and  at  little  expense.  The  idea  is  to  protect 
the  grapes  from  rain  a^nd  frost  by  covering  the 
vine  with  some  material  like  the  leaves  of  the 
fan  palm,  which  can  be  easily  obtained  in  large 
quantities  in  the  districts  where  these  grapes  are 
grown. 

Emperor  grapes  will  hang  on  to  the  vine  in 
good  condition  until  the  first  of  the  year  unless 
frost  or  rain  spoils  them.  By  covering  each  vine 
with  a  couple  of  palm  leaves  sufficient  light  and 
air  is  admitted  to  keep  the  grapes  in  first-class 
condition  and  still  be  free  from  injury  through 
dampness  except  in  ease  of  a  driving  rain.  The 
covering  protects  from  frost  by  keeping  in  the 
heat  from  the  earth  and  breaking  the  currents  of 
cold  air  from  above. 

The  fact  that  such  shelter  will  keep  the  grapes 
in  first-class  condition  can  be  seen  where  the 
vines  grow  up  over  the  porches  of  houses  and 
those  bunches  that  grow  under  the  eaves  are  in 
good  shape  long  after  those  exposed  to  the  weather 
have  spoiled.  The  cost  of  putting  over  the  leaves 
is  eomparativel.y  little.  Canvas  or  other  cover 
might  be  more  effective,  but  the  cost  would  be 
greater. 

The  present  method  of  keeping  grapes  until  the 
holiday  season  is  by  pacKing  them  in  redwood 
sawdust,  which  is  vastly  more  expensive  than  the 
system  suggested  would  be.  This  system  could, 
of  course,  be  used  on  Tokays  or  other  good  keep- 
ing grapes  as  well  as  with  Emperors. 


WALNUTS  AND  OTHERS. 


To  the  Editor:  Kindly  give  me  such  informa- 
tion as  you  may  have  about  the  cultivation  of 
Ei;glish  walnuts  and  other  nut-bearing  trees. 
What  amount  of  freezing  and  drouth  can  they 
stand?  Under  what  conditions  is  irrigation  nec- 
essary? Can  they  be  profitably  raised  in  Siskiyou 
county.  F.  P.  B. 

Benieia. 

[The  walnut  tree  will  endure  considerable  frost 
— in  fact,  hard  freezing,  providing  it  comes  when 
the  tree  is  dormant,  because  they  are  successfully 
grown  in  some  parts  of  the  Eastern  States,  though 
not  to  a  large  extent;  but  the  walnut  tree  is  sub- 
ject to  injury  from  lighter  frosts,  providing  they 
follow  temperatures  which  have  induced  activity 
in  the  tree.  On  the  Pacific  Coast  the  walnut  is 
successfully  grown  as  far  north  as  the  State  of 
Washington,  but  even  in  California  there  are  ele- 
vations where  frosts  are  likely  to  oucur  when  the 
tree  is  active,  and  these  ma.y  be  destructive  to 
its  profit,  although  they  may  not  injure  the  tree. 
You  are  not  safe  in  planting  walnuts  to  any  ex- 
tent except  in  places  where  you  can  find  trees 
bearing  satisfactorily.  Planting  elsewhere  is,  of 
course,  an  enterprising  experimental  thing  to  do, 
but  very  risky  as  a  line  of  investment.  Irriga- 
tion is  required  if  the  annual  rainfall,  coupled 
with  the  retentivene.ss  of  the  soil  and  good  culti- 
vation, do  not  give  moisture  enough  to  carry  the 
tree  well  into  the  autumn,  maintaining  activity 
in  the  leaves  some  little  time  after  the  fruit  is 
gathered. — Editor.] 

WALNUTS  AND  ALFALFA. 

W.  A.  Boscow,  of  Orland,  has  a  scheme  for 
growing  walnuts  in  his  alfalfa  field,  beginning 
with  black  walnuts,  and  gives  this  outline  in  the 
Register:  After  gathering  the  nuts,  knock  off 
the  hull  and  then  plant  them  in  a  box  with  holes 
in  the  bottom  for  drainage.  Then  put  in  four 
or  five  inches  of  sandy  loam.  Plant  the  nuts 
small  end  down ;  then  a  layer  of  loam,  then  a 
layer  of  walnuts,  wetting  each  layer.    Put  the 


box  near  the  well  or  under  the  eaves  of  the  barn, 
so  they  will  get  plenty  of  water. 

The  trouble  in  planting  the  nut  in  the  ground 
is  that  they  will  dry  out  and  do  not  get  the  moist- 
ure to  sprout  the  nut.  Black  walnuts  have  a 
very  long  tap  root,  so  it  is  better  to  plant  the 
sprouted  nut  where  you  want  the  tree  to  grow, 
then  you  can  bud  or  graft  to  the  English  walnut. 
Plant  the  nut  as  soon  as  it  is  well  sprouted — Feb- 
ruary or  March. 

I  intend  to  plant  on  my  checks  in  my  alfalfa 
field.  The  long  roots  of  the  walnut  will  take 
care  of  themselves.  Put  a  stake  with  the  nuts, 
so  in  mowing  the  alfalfa  you  will  not  cut  your 
tree.  In  a,  few  years  you  can  have  a  nice  wal- 
nut orchard  by  grafting  in  the  English  walnut 
and  grow  jalfalfa  at  the  same  time. 

AUSTRALIAN  NAVELS,  OR  WHAT? 


To  the  Editor:  Five  years  ago,  before  coming 
to  Californit,  we  purchased  land  and  had  40  acres 
of  it  planted  to  Navel  oranges.  The  following 
year  we  moved  here  and  have  had  the  care  of  the 
orchard  since  then.  When  the  trees  were  three 
years  old  we  had  about  80  packed  boxes ;  last  year 
65,  and  this  year  there  will  scarcely  be  100  packed 
boxes.  Other  orchards  of  the  same  age  produce 
so  much  more  heavily  that  we  have  been  much 
puzzled  to  know  the  cause  of  our  failure.  A  few 
days  ago  an  expert  went  through  our  orchard 
quite  carefully.  He  claims  that  the  majority  of 
our  trees  are  Australian  navels  and  says  that  they 
are  not  even  worth  re-budding.  If  all  this  is  true 
our  plight  is  rather  a  bad  one,  and  there  may  be 
a  law.suit,  as  the  trees  were  guaranteed  to  be  true 
Washington  navels.  IIow  can  we  know  definitely 
what  kind  of  trees  we  have?  Are  the  Australian 
navels  so  good  for  nothing  that  they  are  not  fit  to 
be  budded?  Tenderfoot. 

Tulare  count.y. 

[You  need  the  advice  of  a  thoroughly  well  in- 
formed expert  to  examine  the  situation.  Even  if 
your  trees  should  be  Australian  navels,  they 
would  be  qjiite  capable  of  re-budding  if  they  were 
well  grown  and  vigorous.  Perhaps  the  expert 
you  mention  found  them  otherwise  and  advised 
you  that  they  were  not  desirable  for  budding.  If 
such  is  reall.v  the  case,  it  will  be  very  difficult  for 
you  to  recover  anything,  for  it  would  be  so  easy 
for  the  defendent  to  show  that  the  trees  were  in 
an  un.suitable  soil  or  were  not  properly  cared  for, 
or  else  the  growth  would  certainly  be  strong 
enough  for  re-budding. — Editor.] 


SOILS  AND  ORANGES. 


To  the  Editor:  In  looking  over  this  district 
with  a  view  to  buying  an  orange  orchard,  or  land 
for  same,  I  find  this  entire  district  underlaid  with 
liardpan  at  various  depths,  from  one  to  six  feet 
down,  and  of  various  thicknesses.  This  hardpan 
is  more  or  less  porous  and  seeps  up  water  to  some 
extent,  but  is  too  hard  for  roots  to  penetrate.  It 
is  represented  to  me  that  if  this  hardpan  is  down 
from  four  to  five  feet  it  does  not  interfere  with 
the  growth  of  the  orange  tree  or  its  producing. 
Kindly  give  me  your  opinion.  Your  book,  "Cali- 
fornia Fruits,"  recommends  "deej)  sandy  loam." 
Well,  they  have  the  sand.v  loam  all  right  with  this 
strip  of  hardpan,  but  is  four  or  five  feet  of  the 
loam  enough.  Intendi.xg  Planter. 

Tulare  county. 

I  We  can  say  briefly  that  we  consider  four  or 
five  feet  of  good  soil  over  a  hardpan,  which  was 
somewhat  porous,  likely  to  be  satisfactory  for 
orange  planting.  There  has  been  trouble  in  your 
district  from  hardjjan  too  near  the  surface  and 
from  the  occurrence  of  a  hardpan  too  rich  in  lime, 
vv'liich  has  resulted  in  yellow  leaf  and  other  mani- 
festations of  unthrift  in  the  tree.  Discussion  of 
this  subject  is  given  on  page  434  of  the  fifth  edi- 
tion of  our  book  on  "California  Fruits,"  where 
we  especiall.y  commend  a  good  depth  of  "strong, 
free  loam."  This  does  not  mean  necessarily  deep 
sandy  loam,  for  the  orange  likes  rather  a  heavier 
soil,  while  a  deep  sand.y  loam  is  preferred  by  some 
other  fruits.  If  you  keep  the  moisture  supply 
regular  and  right  and  feed  the  plant  with  fertil- 
izers, as  may  be  reciuired.  we  consider  the  soil 
which  you  mention  of  sufficient  depth — if  it  is 
otherwise  satisfactory. — Editor.  ] 
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Census  of  California  Field  Crops. 


In  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  July  1 
last,  there  was  given  an  outline  of  the 
farms  of  California,  acreages,  values,  ex- 
penditures, and  ownership,  as  ascertained 
by  the  United  States  Census  of  1910. 
We  now  have  a  summary  of  the  kinds, 
amounts  and  values  of  field  crops  grown 
upon  these  farms,  as  issued  by  Census 
Director  Durand.  It  is  based  on  tables 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Le 
Grand  Powers,  chief  statistician  for  agri- 
culture in  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  from 
the  reports  of  the  census  enumerators. 
The  figures  are  preliminary  and  subject 
to  slight  revision  later,  when  a  few  other 
fyrms  whose  returns,  now  incomplete,  will 
ho  included  in  the  final  tables.  It  is  not 
expected  that  these  additions  will  mate- 
rially modify  the  amounts  or  rates  given 
in  the  present  statement. 

The  leading  crops  of  the  State  for  1909, 
lanked  in  the  order  of  valuation,  were: 

Hay  and  forage,  $42,187,000. 

Barley,  $17,185,000. 

Wheat,  $6,324,000. 

Dry  edible  beans,  $6,293,000. 

Potatoes,  $4,879,000. 

Oats,  $2,637,000. 

Hops,  $1,731,000. 

Corn,  $1,077,000. 

Increase  in  Hay  and  Forage. — For  the 
decade  ending  1909,  hay  and  forage 
showed  an  increase  of  293,710  acres,  or 
13.1%.  Starting  with  758,024  acres  in 
1879,  hay  and  forage  rose  to  1,431,574 
acres  in  1889,  to  2,239,601  in  1899,  and 
finally  to  2,533,311  in  1909.  Hence,  dur- 
ing the  30-year  period,  hay  and  forage  has 
increased  more  than  two  and  one-third 
times.  The  aggregate  yield  in  1909  was 
4,327,130  tons;  the  average  yield  per  acre, 
1.7  tons;  the  average  value  per  acre, 
$16.65. 

Barley  Increases. — During  the  last  ten 
years  barley  increased  165,511  acres,  or 
15.1%.  From  586,350  acres  in  1879,  barley 
rose  to  815,995  by  1899,  to  1,029,647  by 
1899,  and  again  to  1,195,158  by  1909. 
Hence,  during  the  last  30  years  barley 
has  more  than  doubled.  The  total  yield 
in  1909  was  26,441,954  bushels;  the  aver- 


age yield  per  acre,  22  bushels;  the  aver- 
age value  per  acre,  $14.40. 

Startling  Decrease  in  Wheat. — In  the 
decade  between  1899  and  1909  wheat  de- 
creased 2,205,188  acres,  or  82.2%.  From 
1879,  when  1,832,429  acres  were  harvested, 
wheat  rose  in  1889  to  2,840,807,  but  fell 
in  1899  to  2,683,405,  and  again  in  1909 
to  478,217.  The  aggregate  yield  in  1909 
was  6,203,206  bushels;  the  average  yield 
per  acre,  13  bushels;  the  average  value 
per  acre,  $13.20. 

How  Beans  Have  Multiplied. — From 
45,861  acres  in  1899,  dry  edible  beans  rose 
to  157,825  in  1909,  an  increase  of  111,964 
acres,  or  244.1%.  Previous  to  1899  no 
acreage  for  dry  edible  beans  was  re- 
ported. The  total  production  in  1909  was 
3,323,608  bushels;  the  average  yield  per 
acre,  21  bushels;  the  average  value  per 
acre,  $39.85. 

Advance  in  Potatoes. — From  1899  to 
1909  potatoes  increased  25,590  acres,  or 
60.8%.  From  38,178  acres  in  1889,  pota- 
toes rose  by  1899  to  42,098,  and  again  by 
1909  to  67,688.  The  total  yield  in  3  909 
was  9,824,005  bushels;  the  average  yield 
per  acre,  145  bushels;  the  average  value 
per  acre,  $72.10. 

Gain  in  Oats. — In  the  decade  ending 
1909,  oats  increased  38,424  acres,  or  25"/c. 
Starting  with  49,947  acres  in  1879,  oats 
rose  to  57,596  in  1889,  to  153,734  in  1899, 
and  finally  to  192,158  in  1909.  The  aggre- 
gate yield  in  1909  was  4,143,688  bushels; 
the  average  yield  per  acre,  22  bushels; 
the  average  value  per  acre,  $13.70. 

Advance  in  Hops. — Hops,  during  the 
decade  from  1899  to  1909,  increased  1501 
acres,  or  21.8%.  From  1119  acres  in  1879 
hops  advanced  to  3974  by  1889,  to  6890 
by  1899,  and  to  8391  by  1909.  The  total 
yield  in  1909  was  11,994,953  pounds;  the 
average  yield  per  acre,  1430  pounds;  the 
average  value  per  acre,  $206.30. 

Slight  Decrease  in  Corn. — Corn  showed 
a  decrease  for  the  decade  ending  1909  of 
1995  acres,  or  3.7%.  From  1879,  when 
71,781  acres  were  harvested,  corn  dropped 
to  70,303  in  1889,  to  53,930  in  1899,  and 


Tabular  Summary  of  California  Field  Crops. 

Farms  Acres  Amount, 

Crop:                                   reporting,   harvested.  bushels.  Value. 

Corn                                               5,728  51,935  1,273,901         $  1,077,411 

Oats                                               2,477  192,158  4,143,688  2,637,047 

Wheat,  total                                  3,710  478,217  6,203,206  6,323,983 

Emmer  and  spelt                              19  840  19,795  13,758 

Barley                                          7,597  1,195,158  25,441,954  17,184,508 

Buckwheat                                        26  849  14,681  11,509 

Rye                                                  193  7,027  70,683  65,846 

Kaffir  corn  and  milo  maize            2,521  44,308  938,049  725,704 

Flaxseed                                              8  240  1,882  3,224 

Alfalfa  seed                                      347    23,791  200,823 

Clover  seed                                      10    310  2,823 

Timothy  seed                                       4    357  1,065 

Other  tame  grass  seed                        5    1,077  1,323 

Mustard  seed                                     66    3,168,270  100,731 

Dry  edible  beans                             3,050  157,825  3,323,608  lbs.  6,292,955 

Dry  peas                                          262  2,959  57,468  bu.  101,016 

Peanuts                                              42  99  2,991  2,889 

Timothy  alone                                  370  13,725  20,001  185,579 

Timothy  and  clover  mixed               958  46,661  73,183  629,575 

Clover  alone                                     703  8,519  20,380  213,289 

Alfalfa   19,904  484,098  1,636,707  3,088,530 

Millets                                              101  1,142  2,688  27,483 

Other  cultivated  grasses                  2,274  90,414  119,415  1,253,428 

Wild,  salt,  or  prairie  grasses         3,679  253,127  281,033  2,028,494 

Hay  (grains  cut  green)  39,397  1,604,745  2,019,526  24,156,727 

Coarse  forage                                 2,175  25,868  60,611  438,095 

Root  forage                                    1,021  4,012  90,586  206,015 

Potatoes   12,533  61,688  9,824,005  bu.  4,879,449 

Sweet  potatoes  and  yams               1,133  5,111  572,814  355,624 

Tobacco                                              12  4  4,502  lbs.  579 

Cotton                                                18  324  183  bales  11,744 

Hops                                                273  8,391  11,994,953  lbs.  1,731,110 

Hemp                                                   2  300  600,000  ■  39,000 

Broom  corn                                        24  1,023  614,250  32,509 

Grand  total  of  above  enumerations  $74,023,845 


to  51,935  in  1909,  a  constant  and  con- 
sistent decrease.  The  total  yield  in  1909 
was  1,273,901  bushels;  the  average  yield 
per  acre,  25  bushels;  the  average  value 
per  acre,  $20.75. 

Crop  Comparisons. — The  cereals  had  an 
acreage  of  1,970,402  acres  in  1909,  as  com- 
pared to  4,004,254  in  1899,  a  decrease  of 
2,033,762  acres,  or  50.8?;.  Wheat  showed 
the  largest  decrease,  exceeding  that  of 
the  total  cereals.  Among  the  cereals  bar- 
ley stood  first,  comprising  about  three- 
fifths  of  their  total  acreage  and  total 
value.  Wheat  ranked  second,  having  an 
acreage  and  value  slightly  more  than  one- 
third  as  great  as  barley.  Oats  stood  third. 
The  average  value  per  acre  of  the  cereals 
in  1909  was  $14.25,  less  by  $2.40  than  that 
of  hay  and  forage,  and  about  one-fifth 


that  of  potatoes.  Corn  showed  the  high- 
est average  value  per  acre;  rye  the  low- 
est. Of  the  hay  and  forage  crops,  "grains 
cut  green"  ranked  first,  constituting  about 
three-fifths  of  the  total  acreage  and  total 
value  of  the  entire  hay  and  forage  crop. 
Alfalfa  ranked  second,  having  an  acreage 
and  value,  respectively,  more  than  one- 
fourth  and  one-half  as  great  as  "grains 
cut  green."  "Wild,  salt,  or  prairie 
grasses"  stood  third,  with  "other  tame  or 
cultivated  grasses"  fourth.  There  were  \ 
number  of  miscellaneous  crops,  and  the 
most  of  them  were  well  above  the  more 
usual  crops  in  value  per  acre. 

The  Tabular  Summary. — The  accom- 
panying table  presents  the  statistics  of 
the  leading  crops  and  of  certain  minor 
crops  for  the  year  1909. 


3  Vegetables  for  10  Cents 

This  is  not  a  bargain,  but  an  intro- 
ductory offer  to  get  you  interested  in 
Lilly's  Seeds,  and  to  prove  to  you 
tlieir  quality  and  reliability. 

LIM,Y'S  "DELICIOUS"  LETTUCE. 
A  variety  introduced  by  us,  very 
early  with  fine,  hard,  medium  sized 
heads,  rich  yellow  heart,  with  a  de- 
licious buttery  flavor. 

LILLY'S  "E.\RLIEST  OF  ALL" 
RADISH.  A  very  small  round  bright 
red  radish  with  white,  crisp  flesh  of 
a  delicious  mild  flavor.  An  excel- 
lent variety  for  cold  frame. 

LILLY'S  "ISEW  WHITE  ftUEEN" 
ONIOX.  A  very  early  small  round 
variety  of  fine,  crisp  flesh  with  de- 
liciously  mild  flavor.  A  great  favor- 
ite for  the  home  garden,  easily 
grown  and  matured. 

The  above  three  varieties  are  all 
regular  10  cent  packages.     We  offer 
the    three    for    10    cents   to  introduce. 
Send  money  order  or  stamps. 

CataloKoe  Ready  for  MallInK,  Free. 
Send  for  a  copy  of  Lilly's  Annual  Seed 
Book.    126    pages,    fully   illustrated,  with 
cultural  directions. 
Lilly's   Seeds    are   the   Standard    of  the 
West.  They  have  given  satisfaction  to  farm- 
ers for  over  a  decade.    They  are  particularly 
adapted  to  the  climatic  and  soil  conditions  of 
the  West.    Our  seeds  are  tested  by  us  before 
being  offered  for  sale.    We  have  an  expert  seed 
tester,  a  government  graduate. 

THE  CHAS.  H.  LILLY  COMPANY 

Seattle,  Wash. 


GOOD  CITRUS  TREES 

Expert  grown,  large,  clean  stock,  up  to  size  now,  for  1912  spring  de- 
livery. None  better  anywhere.  Our  buds  are  selected  with  greatest 
care  from  best  individual  fruiting  trees  and  positively  guaranteed 
true  to  name. 

250,000  Seed  Bed  Stock 

Sour,  Sweet  or  Pomelo — the  McMillan  grown  kind — large  clean 

c  ,.„i„„*^(j  gggj — j^jjg  kind  it  pays  to  plant.  Inspection  and 


am- 


plants  from  selected  seed — the  kind  it  pays  to  plant.  Inspection 
correspondence  invited.    Closest  nursery  to  Los  Angeles.  Alh 
bra  car. 

McMELLAN  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

Growers  of  Citrus  Trees  exclusively 
Ten  years  in  business  and  here  to  stay 
Main  732— Home  3222  300  So.  Marengo  Ave.,  Alhambra,  Cal. 


OF- 

THE  HIGHEST  GRADE 
In  development  of  root,  stalk  and  brancli. 

Send  for  catalogue,  and  be  convinced  that  our  stock  is  the  best 
that  can  be  grown. 

POLLARD  BROS. 

MISSION  STREET  AND  LOS  ROBLES  AVE^  SOUTH  PASADENA 


THE  ACAMPO  NURSERY 

We  grow  all  kinds  of  high  grade  deciduous  fruit  trees,  leading 
varieties  of  Peach,  Plum,  Prune,  Cherry,  Almond  and  Apricot. 

Write  us  for  special  prices. 

WILDER  &  FERGUSON,  Acampo,  California 
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A  Tribute  to  Western  Wisdom. 


"New  York  State  fruits  are  just  as 
good  and  could  be  made  as  popular  as 
tbose  of  Oregon  and  other  Western  States 
If  advertised  as  well." 

This  assertion  was  made  by  P.  R.  Ste- 
vens, agriculturist  for  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Railroad  Co.,  in  a  letter  issued  to  farm- 
ers along  the  lines  of  the  company. 

"There  is  not  a  State  in  the  West  that 
can  produce  fruit  of  as  good  quality  and 
flavor  as  our  farms  in  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania.  The  Oregon  fruit  is  pretty, 
but  it  lacks  the  quality  that  puts  a  pre- 
mium on  the  fruit  from  New  York  or- 
chards. The  Western  corn  belt  grows  an 
enormous  quantity  of  corn,  but  the  pro- 
duction and  profit  per  acre  of  that  fa- 

THE  AVOCADO 

The  Most  Valuable  Fruit  Grown. 

New  20-page  circular  containing  descrip- 
tion, cultural  directions,  and  much  other 
useful  Information,  free. 


THE  FEIJOA 

The  New  Commercial  Tropical  Fruit. 

Will  stand  a  temperature  down  to  10 
or  12  above  zero.    Send  for  special  circular. 


WEST  INDIA  GARDENS 

Altadena,  California. 

THE  RIVERSIDE 
NURSERIES 

Growers  and  Dealers  of 

HIGH  GRADE  NURSERY  STOCK 

A  full  and  complete  line  of  the  leading 
varieties  of  Citrus,  Ueclduous  Fruit  and 
Ornamental  Trees,  Vines,  Shrubs,  Roses, 
Decorative  Plants,  Eucalyptus  and  Palms. 
Catalog  Mailed  Free. 

"The  best  is  none  too  good  and  in  nearly 
every  case  proves  tlie  clieapest. 

A  trial  will  convince  you. 

RIVERSIDE,  CALIFORNIA, 


RHUBARB  FOR  PROFIT 

A  FREE  BOOKLET  ON 

Rhubarb  Culture 

$1000  profit  per  acre;  plant  now. 
Berry  plan  tsof  all  sorts.  CutthlB 
adv.  out  and  mall  today. 

J  B.  WAGNFR,      Pasadena,  Cal. 
The  Rhubarb  and  Berry  Specialist 
P 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Apply 


SUPERPHOSPHATE 

CHEAPEST  FERTILIZER  ON  THE  MARKET 

For  Sale  by 

The  Mountain  Copper  Company,  Ltd. 

150  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco 

Two  Grain  Drills  for  sale — cheap. 


Snow's  Nursery 

Cltpus  Stock 
a  Speclalt>' 

will  accept  future  contracts  on  Citrus  Stock, 
also  Apricots. 


H.  K.  Snow,  Jr.,  Prop. 


OXNARD,  CAL. 


BERRY  PLANTS 

SPHAGNUM  MOSS  For  Sale 
Wholesale  and  Retail 

LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 


PASADENA.  CAL. 


R.  F.  D. 


mous  corn  belt  are  far  below  the  pro- 
duction and  profit  per  acre  of  our  East- 
ern farms. 

"In  1910  Pennsylvania  produced  41 
bushels  of  corn  per  acre,  against  Mon- 
tana's 23  bushels,  Indiana's  39.3  bush- 
els, and  Illinois'  39.1  bushels.  The  al- 
falfa fields  of  the  East  are  yielding  as 
much  as  five  or  six  tons  of  hay  per  acre, 
a  yield  that  is  considered  quite  remark- 
able in  the  West. 

"Along  our  Finger  lakes  in  New  York 
we  are  even  competing  with  the  almost 
tropical  State  of  California.  Here  we 
grew  French  prunes  at  a  profit  that  would 
astonish  the  best  prune  growers  in  the 
olden  State;  and  the  farmer  of  Missouri 
or  Illinois,  where  such  a  thing  as  a 
French  prune  is  considered  a  semi-trop- 
ical product,  would  be  just  as  surprised 
at  our  success. 

"Yet  the  Western  products  are  more 
sought.  Oregon  apples  sell  for  more  than 
oranges.  Western  corn  and  wheat  con- 
trol the  market.  It  seems  strange,  but 
the  reason  is  evident.  Our  Western  com- 
petitors have  realized  the  value  of  ad- 
vertising their  products  and  communities. 
They  use  good  taste  and  judgment  in 
placing  their  stuff  on  the  market. 

"They  pack  their  fruit  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  consumer  will  receive  it  in 
perfect  condition.  They  label  their  pro- 
ducts according  to  quality  and  the  stand- 
ard of  the  label  is  always  reliable.  They 
have  gained  the  confidence  of  the  con- 
sumer, and  this  confidence  has  created 
a  great  demand." 


THE  COUNTRY  BEAUTIFUL. 


Written  for  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  H.  W.  Kruckeberg. 

Los  Angeles  county  has  earned  the 
gratitude  of  all  people  living  in  the  coun- 
try by  being  the  first  in  the  State  to 
create  a  County  Board  of  Forestry  with 
an  appropriation  of  $25,000  for  the  en- 
suing year,  $19,000  of  which  is  to  be  ex- 
pended in  the  maintenance  and  planting 
of  suitable  trees  along  the  main  traveled 
roads  of  the  country.  This  was  made 
possible  under  the  new  law  passed  by  the 
late  legislature  for  the  creation  of  County 
Forestry  Commissions,  whose  specific  du- 
ties are  to  "have  exclusive  power  over 
and  jurisdiction  to  decide  upon  the  vari- 
ety, kind  and  character  of  trees,  hedges 
and  shrubs  that  shall  be  planted  upon 
said  roads,  highways,  grounds  and  prop- 
erty; and  to  determine  all  questions  re- 
specting the  pruning,  cutting  and  removal 
of  any  trees,  hedges  and  shrubs  now 
growing  and  to  grow  thereon,  and  the 
necessity  therefor,  and  the  extent  of  and 
the  manner  in  which  said  work  shall  be 
done."  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is 
a  movement  looking  to  the  country  beau- 
tifu} — an  effort  for  out-of-door  adornment 
that  must  appeal  strongly  to  the  fruit 
grower  and  farmer,  and  withal  one  that 
should  enlist  his  hearty  support.  The 
success  of  the  venture  in  Los  Angeles 
county  is  assured  in  the  appointment  of 
Ernest  Braunton  for  county  forester, 
backed  by  a  commission  of  unusual 
strength  by  reason  of  practical  knowledge 
of  its  subject.  The  Rural  Press  hopes 
to  see  other  communities  emulate  the  ex- 
ample of  Los  Angeles  county. 

Walnuts  To  Graft 

(CALIFORNIA  BLACK) 

Will  contract  to  graft  where  standing  or 
will  deliver  In  small  or  large  lots. 
Ornamentalii    (Medium    to    heavy  grades) 
Special  prices  to  clear  leased  land. 
Elm  TJmbrella  (Texas) 

Maple  I'oplar  (Carolina) 

Catalpa  Mulberry 
Ready  for  early  delivery. 

G.  E.  AMES,  Live  Oak,  CaL 


GGMORSE  &CO 

BB  MARKET   STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


TREES 

THAT 

GROW 


AND 


BEAR 

TRUE  TO 

NAME 


WHOLESALE  GROWERS  OF  FIRST-CLASS  NURSERY  STOCK. 

A  fine  lot  of  Peach,  Plum,  Pear,  Apple,  Apricot,  Fig,  and  other 
deciduous  fruit  and  shade  trees. 

Also  a  million  rooted  grape  vines ;  a  few  thousand  nice  Orange 
and  Lemon  trees,  and  a  lot  of  No.  1  Eucalyptus. 

Shipments  made  from  main  nursery  at  Fresno,  or  from  branch 
at  Sacramento  (corner  15th  and  K  Sts.). 

ADDRESS 

WM.  T.  KIRKMAN,  Jr.  Manager, 

J  AND  KERN  STREETS,  FRESNO,  CAL. 


WHAT  TO  PLANT? 

That's  the  QUESTION 

Make  your  WANTS  Known  to  us— and  We  Do  the  Rest.  We 
Suggest  As  MONEY-MAKERS: 

FIG  TREES— Either  Calimyrna,  White  Adriatic  or  Black  Mission. 
PEAR  TREES— BARTLETT,  "the  Get  Rich  Quick  Variety." 
PEACH  TREES— Drying  Freestones  and  Canning  Clings. 
GRAPE  VINES— Table,  Raisin,  and  Wine  Varieties. 

We  have  them.   Send  list  of  wants  for  quotations. 

The  Fresno  Nursery  Company,  Inc. 

P.  O.  Box  615,    Fresno,  California 
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Some  Mistakes  in  the  Management  of 
Reclaimed  Salt  Marsh  Land. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  C.  A.  BoDWELL,  Jr. 


(Continued  from  page  3i>!)  of  the  issue  of 
November  .'/.) 


It  cannot  be  assumed  that  underground 
water  supplies  are  always  constant  or 
inexhaustible.  It  is  not  always  in  con- 
stant quantity  from  year  to  year,  nor 
is  it  so  from  month  to  month  during  a 
summer.  This  is  demonstrated  in  locali- 
ties where  deep-bored  wells  are  thickly 
located.  , 

The  flow  late  in  the  summer  is  less 
than  in  the  earlier  months,  and  pumping 
may  necessarily  be  resorted  to.  There 
is  also  a  stronger  flow  shown  after  sea- 


PROFESSIONAL 
D  I  R  E  C  T  O  R  Y 


civil  tni  Irrl^Mlon  Engineers,  A|rlculturil  Enilneers, 
Attorneys  ot  Patent  law. 


CONSULT 

YOUR  :ENGINEER 

He  embodies  in  specifications 
what  you  need,  chooses  the  best 
that  is  offered,  and  sees  that 
you  get  it. 

KERNS-SESSIONS 
ENGINEERS 

Postal  Telegrajjh  Bdg.,  San  Francisco 

ISISOIL  ANALYSIS  PROFITABLE  TO 
THE  EARMER? 
The  Right  Kind  Is. 

My  analyses  aro  made  with  .special  ref- 
erence to  the  conditions  and  combinations 
that  render  the  plant  foods  assimilable 
XOW,  and  are  proving  their  worth  by  in- 
creased returns  of  better  products. 

Any  chemist  can  make  a  soil  analysis, 
Vut  it  is  the  special  business  of  the  SOU- 
KXPKIIT  to  properly  interpret  and  profit- 
ably use  the  results  obtained. 

One  of  my  clients  writes  a  third  party 
that  his  fruit  (oranges)  on  ten  acres  is 
worth  $1,000  more  on  account  of  improved 
quality  alone  since  using  the  treatment  I 
prescribed. 

II.  R.  SNOWDEN, 
CheinlHt  and  Soil  Bni^lnper, 
320  Stliiisoii  IIIiIk..   I.<'«  .Angeles.  Cat. 
PHOXES:    Offlec,  Mala  and  .\S017. 

HeHldence,  2.'>113. 

soil  UBORATOIiY 

Analysis  of  Soils,  Agricultural  ami  Indus- 
trial Products,  Water,  etc.    Alkali  Recla- 
mation and  Irrigation. 

CURTIS  &  TOMPKINS 

Established  1878 
AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 

CHEMISTS 

108  PROMT  STREET,  SAN  FBiWICISCO 

SYMMES  &  MEANS 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS 

Agricultural  Investigations,  Soil  Surveys, 
Irrigation,  Drainage,  Alkali  Reclamation. 

HKHUNICS-  INSTITUTE  BLOC.  SAH  fRUNCISCO.  CH. 

C.  A.  BODWELL,  Jr.  Mexican  4  S.  Amer. 

75  Sutter  St,  San  Francisco        Projects  H  andled. 

Cim,  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

.Specializes  on 

IRRIGATION— DRAINAGE— RECUMATION 

Neglected  properties  jmt  on  paying  basis.  Man- 
agement for  absent  owners,  or  put  In  shape  to 
ell.   Acquainted  with  real  and  personal  prop- 
rty  values,  soils,  etc.  Surveys  and  subdivisions. 


sons  of  heavy  rainfall  in  the  water-shed 
supplying  such  wells.  However,  the  aug- 
mented sui)ply  may  be  delayed  in  becom- 
ing evident,  or  until  the  Increased  amount 
slowly  seeps  through  the  underground 
porus  strata  to  the  lowlands,  where  the 
vvells  are  located.  In  general,  it  may  be 
safely  assumed  that  each  well  in  a  neigh- 
bodhood,  whether  flowing  naturally  or 
under  pump,  affects  in  a  certain  degree 
all  other  wells  in  the  same  region,  which 
are  supplied  from  common  sources.  The 
supplies  in  different  levels  or  strata  are 
of  probably  wide  area  and  not  in  nar- 
rowly confined  channels  as  frequently 
supposed.  Wells  in  the  lowest  parts  of 
a  district  may  be  assumed  to  be  the  most 
advantageously  located  if  taking  water 
from  the  same  strata  that  do  wells  on 
higher  ground.  This  is  conditioned  on 
there  being  no  obstructions  to  subterra- 
nean flow,  such  as  clay  ledges  between 
higher  and  lower  parts  of  common  strata. 

Hence  it  would  seem  to  be  an  affair 
worth  while  to  investigate  the  possibili- 
ties of  fresh- water  supplies,  where  good 
reasoning  might  suggest  the  likelihood 
of  their  existence. 

The  value  of  a  sufficient  quantity  to 
irrigate,  say,  100  acres,  would  in  all  rea- 
-sonable  probability  make  that  100  acres 
worth  500  acres  of  the  same  quality  of 
land  without  water.  There  are  people 
ki.own  to  have  lived  and  died  in  poverty 
on  top  of  unmined  treasure,  which  some 
keener  mind  saw  and  developed.  If  in 
any  of  these  situations  there  could  be 
developed,  say,  100  acre-feet  of  water  to 
apply  to  the  TOO  acres  of  land,  it  would 
mean  the  making  of  a  valuable  property. 

It  is  natural  in  undertaking  a  new  in- 
dustry to  be  guided  by  and  make  use  of 
methods  adapted  to  previous  experience. 
Therefore,  in  applying  water  to  these 
lands  in  the  limited  way  in  which  it 
may  at  present  be  done,  the  methods  used 
on  uplands  have  been  followed.  The 
simplest  or  best-known  manner  of  convey- 
ing water  for  irrigation  is,  of  course.  In 
ditches.  This  has  been  tried  here,  but. 
due  to  the  porosity  of  the  reclaimed 
marsh,  which  porosity  is  in  the  system 
of  subsurface  cracks,  water  will  not  carry 
for  any  practical  distance.  Puddling 
would  have  to  be  resorted  to,  but  the  ditch 
drying,  between  times  of  irrigations, 
would  crack  and  the  puddling  would  have 
to  be  repeated  the  next  time  water  was 
ti'rned  into  it.  This  is,  of  course,  out 
of  the  question  with  any  idea  of  profit. 
Small  wooden  flumes  are  seen  also,  but 
a  system  along  this  line  will  never  be 
ai)plicable  on  a  scale  of  any  size,  in  a 
piofitable  way.  However,  a  few  acres 
have  been  handled  in  this  manner  with 
fairly  satisfactory  results.  The  proper 
method  to  apply  will  be  along  lines  of 
some  pipe  system  so  generally  used  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  State.  It  is 
applicable  to  almost  any  crop. 

Photograph  Fig.  1  will  illustrate  how 
beneficial  fresh  water  may  be  to  these 
salt  lands.  It  is  a  view  of  a  fresh-water 
Ijond  created  by  an  artesian  well,  which 
had  been  flowing  probably  eight  months, 
in  unleveed  salt  marsh.  It,  of  course, 
does  not  show  any  profitable  cultivated 
crop,  but  merely  a  growth  of  fresh-water 
grass  and  tules.  It  demonstrates  how 
very  soon  the  salt  is  washed  out  suffi- 
ciently for  the  fresh  grass  to  start.  A 
feature  of  lack  of  drainage  is  also  shown 
which  will  be  referred  to  later. 

Of  all  the  mistakes  in  the  management 
of  these  lands,  those  in  regard  to  drain- 
age seem  to  cover  the  causes  of  more  fail- 
ures than  any  other  one  subject,  or  pos- 
sibly all  other  subjects  combined.  Drain- 
age is  the  all-important  and  too  frequently 
neglected  feature  in  the  handling  of  all 


QUALITY 

IN 


FUMIGATION  CYANIDE 


IS  THE  IMPORTANT  CONSIDERATION 


The  best  authorities  unanimously  agree  that  for  the  effectual  generation 
of  Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  a  Cyanide  should  not  contain  in  excess  of  1  per  cent 
of  Chloride  of  Sodium  (common  salt).  A  higher  percentage  of  this  Ingredient 
materially  reduces  the  available  amount  of  gas  by  the  process  of  decomposi- 
tion. 

It  is  well  worth  your  while  to  verify  this  statement,  and  when  In  doubt  as 
to  the  Sodium  Chloride  content  of  a  Cyanide,  have  a  reputable  chemist  furnish 
you  an  analysis.    It  may  prove  a  good  Investment. 

The  Roenalrr  &  HaHMlaeher  Chemical  Cn.'n  Special  Fumltsating  Cyaaide  of 
Potaaiiluni  88-09  per  cent  and  Cyanide  of  Sodium  1^.S-I30  per  cent  la  manafae- 
tured  ezpreaaly  for  furalKatIng;.  Coatalnii  no  exrena  of  ehlorlde  of  ■•dlnm.  It 
generatea  quickly.    Reliable,  Efflcleat.  Economical. 


THE  BRAUN  CORPORATION 

SELLING  AGENTS 
363-371  NEW  HIGH  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES 


As  the  leaves  fall  from  your  trees  with  the  first  rains,  it  will  be 
the  best  time  to  do  your  first  spraying  with 

REX 

the  famous  fruit  tree  protector  used  in  every  part  of  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada,  especially  on  deciduous  trees.  Accept  no  imitation,  but  use 
the  standard  article  that  has  been  tried  and  found  not  wanting. 

REX  has  become  the  household  word  with  the  orchardmen  from 
San  Diego  to  Vancouver. 

REX  has  made  for  California  Thousands  of  Dollars  in  better 
fruit. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  for  particulars  to 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  COMPANY 

BENICIA,  CALIFORNm 


WE  HAVE  DEMONSTRATED  THAT  VE 
CAN  CURE  THIS  DISEASE 

ROOT  BLIGHT 

VRITE  FOR  OUR  CIRCULAR  No.  5 

PEAR-BLIGHT  REMEDY  COMPANY 

112  MARKET  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 


NITRATE  or  SODA 


THE  MOST  PROFITABLE  FERTILIZER 


NITRATE  AGENCIES  COMPANY 


LOS  ANGELES 


SAN  JOSE 


SEATTLE 


CHUL  WHEAT 

This  new  hard  milling  wheat  leads  all  in  yield  per  acre;  Is  quick  In  maturing: 
large  gluten  content;  late  harvesting,  without  waste. 

CHOICE  RECL.^IMED  SEED 
For  samples  and  prices  address  D.  W.  LEWIS,  Corcoran,  Cnl. 

A  few  carloads  of  fancy  white  Sonora. 
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WILL50NS 

Bonder 

UTi 


Natural  Size. 

Br:ir.s  EARLIEST  auil  most  CON- 
TIIVtlOUSIjY  Jieavy  t'r(»i>M  <>f  any  walnut 
ia  oxistonce.  It  lia.s  the  size,  kernel, 
tlitu  Mlic-ll  anil  (QUALITY  to  eonimand 
the  liii^heNt  iirice  and  hold  it.  Even 
the  .xniallest  are  "FANCY  GRADE" 
antont;  other  varieties. 

Ori!;inated,  grown  and  for  sale  by 

F.  C.  WILLSON 

ENCINAL  NURSERIES 

SUNNYVALE,  SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY,  CAL. 


Order  Trees 
[Now 

The  supply  of  good  trees 

is  very,  very  short — 
Some  varieties  sold  out. 
Our  assortment  of  the  best 

standard  sorts  in  apple,  plum, 

peach,  cherry,  almond,  etc., 

etc.,  is  still  complete. 
Catalogue  and   price  list 

mailed  on  request. 

WRITE  US  AT  ONCE 


THE  SILVA-BERGTHOLOT  COMPANY 
181  Orchard  Street  Newcastle,  Cal. 


lands.  Even  in  high  lands,  though  its 
necessity  may  be  understood  and  aclcnowl- 
edged  as  so  important,  it  is  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge  that  it  is  neglected. 
The  assumption  seems  to  be  that  the  nat- 
ural drainage  due  to  the  porosity  of  the 
soil  and  the  slopes  of  the  country  will 
care  for  surplus  water  without  artificial 
aid.  In  cases  It  does.  In  fact,  in  most 
cases  it  will,  but  poor  crops  are  more 
often  due  to  the  neglect  to  supply  proper 
drainage  than  one  unacquainted  with  the 
subject  would  Imagine. 

Drainage  In  the  marsh  lands  is,  of 
course,  an  accepted  condition  as  a  part 
of  their  reclamation  and  absolutely  to 
be  provided.  Therefore  efforts  in  its  pro- 
vision are  better  than  in  uplands,  but  I 


Fig.  1.    Fresh  Water  Pond 

even  here  also  it  Is  lacking  in  proper  exe- 
cution. It  may  be  neglected  in  the  Initial 
reclamation  as  well  as  after  the  land  is 
in  use. 

Drainage  of  marsh  lands  cannot  of 
course  be  theoretically  below-  the -plane 
of  the  lower  of  the  low  waters,  by  the 
sole  use  of  a  gravity  system  and  auto- 
matic gates.  This  would  mean  something 
like  6  feet  below  the  average  marsh  sur- 
face. However,  after  the  land  is  re- 
claimed and  put  under  cultivation  this 
surface  subsides  from  12  to  18  inches 
below  its  former  level.  It  is  due  to  the 
drying  out  and  consequent  shrinkage  of 
thf  top  layers  of  the  soil.  A  rather 
Ijeculiar  condition  is  that  this  soil  once 


dried  out  will  not  again  take  up  the 
amount  of  water  which  it  originally  held. 
Thus  we  have  a  remaining  theoretical 
drainage  depth  of,  say,  4  feet  6  inches. 
But,  due  to  neglect  of  ditches  and  gates, 
this  is  reduced  in  instances  to  as  little 
as  12  to  18  inches.  When  long-continued 
storms  happen  in  conjunction  with  high 
tides,  water  saturates  the  land  to  the  sur- 
face, and,  as  this  occurs  at  the  time  of 
the  year  when  crops  are  young  and  ten- 
der, they  die. 

Drainage  naturally  commences  with  the 
ditching  of  the  land  after  the  levees  are 
built.  If  levees  are  built  with  material 
tnken  from  an  inside  ditch  alongside  of 
the  levee,  this  excavation  also  serves  as 
a  drain.  It  may  be  supplemented  by 
others  cut  through  the  land.  Further- 
more, the  network  of  meandering  sloughs 
of  varying  size  existing  in  the  marsh,  re- 
main as  drainage  channels,  though  the 
smaller  ones  become  filled  in  the  act  of 
cultivating  the  land.    They  are  of  neces- 


sity filled,  because  their  meanderings  are 
so  many  and  tortuous  that  it  would  be 
impractical  to  follow  the  banks  with  cul- 
tivating and  harvesting  tools.  In  fact, 
there  are  not  enough  of  them  filled.  It 
is  believed  that  in  the  end  it  would  bn 
a  paying  principle  to  fill  all  small  soughs 
and  construct  drainage  ditches,  both 
large  and  small,  in  such  a  way  that  the. 
land  would  be  divided  into  pieces  of  rec- 
tangular shape,  rather  than  into  such 
irregular  ones  as  are  now  in  compara- 
tively general  evidence. 

The  small  drains  of  this  land  are  pro- 
vided by  Nature  in  the  drying-out  process 
subsequent  to  the  leveeing  and  shutting 
out  of  the  tide.    This  drying  is  the  reason 
I  of  the  occurrence  of  a  network  of  cracks 


on  Reclaimed  Salt  Marsh. 

extending  throughout  a  reclaimed  area. 
They  may  be  from  i/>  inch  to  1  foot  in 
width  and  extend  down  as  far  as  moist 
soil  or  the  depth  of  drainage.  Photo- 
graph Pig.  2  shows  these  cracks  in  the 
side  of  an  excavation  made  in  cultivated 
land.  Of  course,  due  to  continued  culti- 
vation, the  tops  have  been  covered  or 
bridged  over,  leaving  them  open  below. 
Thus  there  is  provided  a  complete  system 
of  drainage  without  any  effort  on  the 
owner's  part.  It  costs  nothing,  and  is 
immeasurably  better  than  any  artificial 
system  which  could  be  put  in  use. 

One  of  the  mistakes,  and  the  most  seri 
ous  in  the  cultivation  of  marsh,  has  been 
to  either  prevent  the  forming  of  these 


cracks  or  to  destroy  them  subsequent  to 
their  formation  by  careless  methods  of 
v/orking  the  land.  There  have  been  in- 
stances where  an  owner  or  manager, 
thinking  to  make  the  first  breaking  of 
the  land  easier,  has  closed  the  gates  and 
held  water  inside  of  the  leveed  area  to 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  surface.  This 
would  be  done  with  the  idea  of  keeping 
the  surface  moist  which  would  be  more 
easily  plowed.  As  expected,  the  plowing 
was  easier,  for  two  reasons.  The  ground 
being  moist,  was  turned  over  with  less 
trouble,  and  also,  because  cracking  had 
not  occurred,  teams  were  able  to  walk 
without  danger  of  stepping  into  a  crack 
and  breaking  or  straining  legs  or  receiv- 
ing other  injuries.  This  latter  is  the 
great  bugbear  of  breaking  dried  and 
cracked  salt  marsh.  Therefore,  these 
two  difficulties  were  very  successfully 
overcome.  However,  they  led  to  others 
of  another  nature  and  of  greater  damage 
to  the  property.     The    plowed  surface. 


which  was  then  pulverized  (it  is  usually 
done  with  an  implement  consisting  of 
two  cylindrical  frames  on  which  are 
mounted  spirally  arranged  cutters),  acted 
as  a  mulch.  It  was  analogous  to  cuUi 
vation  as  carried  out  in  any  land,  in 
that  it  prevented  evaporation.  The  land, 
thus  retaining  its  moisture,  would  not 
ciack,  even  after  the  gates  were  opened 
and  the  retained  water  let  out.  As  the 
soil  under  the  peat  crust  is  impervious 
to  moisture,  there  would  therefore  be  no 
drainage  below  the  peat  and  no  way  for 
the  salty  moisture  to  reach  the  artificially 
constructed  main  drains  and  ditches. 
When  a  crop  was  planted,  the  water  due 
to  rainfall,  which  should  have  leached 
down  through  the  soil,  dissolving  and 
carrying  the  salts  contained  therein  away 
with  it  to  the  sluice-gates,  remained  on 
top  with  those  salts  in  solution.  The 
consequence  was  the  crop  died. 

In  the  cultivation  of  land  and  the  hand- 
ling of  crops  in  California,  mechanical 
appliances  have  been  largely  used  be- 
cause of  size  of  fields  and  other  climatic 
conditions  favored  them.  Probably  such 
de  vices  have  been  brought  to  greater  per 
fection  and  economy  of  use  in  this  State 
than  any  other  country.  Their  success 
on  uplands  has  prompted  their  use  on 
reclaimed  lands,  particularly  those  on  the 
delta  of  the  San  .Joaquin  and  Sacramento 
rivers.  Here,  however,  the  softness  of 
the  land  has  necessitated  very  wide 
wheels  on  the  engine  used,  and  their  ap- 
liearance  is  more  like  immense  rolling 
cylinders  than  a  tractor.  But  they  were 
successful,  and  their  success  naturally 
prompted  their  use  for  plowing  reclaimed 
salt  lands.  They  have  in  instances  been 
used  for  this  purpose.  However,  the  river 
lards  are  either  a  fine  black  loam  or  a 
peat,  and  also  fine  silt  or  sand.  This  is 
naturally  porous  and  the  weight  of  an 
engine  traveling  over  it  will  not  compress 
it  to  any  density  that  surface  water  can- 
not filter  down  through.  This  feature 
was  overlooked  in  applying  these  same 
types  of  engines  to  use  on  salt  lands. 
Here  the  weight  of  the  machines  used 
for  successive  years  compressed  the 
cracked  salt  land  to  an  extent  that  the 
cracks  were  closed  together  and  drainage 
destroyed.  Thus  the  same  end  came 
about  that  resulted  by  cultivating  the 
land  before  drying  and  cracking  had 
t?ken  place.  The  same  reason  was  also 
the  cause  of  the  loss  of  the  land  for 
'profitable  agricultural  use. 

The  foregoing,  however,  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  that  properly  designed  trac- 
tors' may  not  be  used  on  reclaimed  salt 
marsh.  Neither  does  it  mean  that  the 
drainage  of  the  land  where  drainage  has 
bfen  destroyed  may  not  be  artificially  re- 
stored. 

Referring  again  to  photograph  No.  1: 
in  this  pond  of  fresh  water  is  an  illus- 
tration of  the  lack  of  drainage  furnished 
by  natural  marsh  land  which  is  neither 
dried  out  nor  cracked.  The  well  supply 
is  not  a  particularly  strong  flow,  yet 
water  accumulates.  If  the  land  had  be- 
come dry  and  cracked,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  have  made  a  pond  such  as 
this  without  expensive  puddling.  No 
doubt  it  fully  illustrates  the  necessity  of 
the  system  of  cracks  as  a  drainage 
medium. 

(To  Be  Continued.) 

EIJCALYPWi 
SEEDS 

In  large  or  small  quantities,  33  species  to 
select  from.  Write  for  free  pamphlet. 
"Eucalyptus  Culture."  It  tells  you  how 
to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the  plants  and 
plant  out  In  the  field.  Also  describes  all 
the  leading  kinds,  gives  their  uses,  etc. 

Trial  packets  15c  each,  4  for  50c.  Write 
for  prices  in  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

345  S.  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Fruit  Trees 

Fruit  Trees 

Healtliy,  .Strong  Apiile  Pear,  Poaeli, 
Cherry  trees,  ete.,  eaii  be  Iiail  of  the 
.VI.BANY  MR.SERIK.S,  INC.,  Albany,  Ore- 
Son. 

Tt  has  been  almost  impossible  to  raise 
enougli  of  our  northern  grown  fruit  trees 
to  .supply  the  demand  in  California,  but 
we  are  anxious  to  get  tliem  introduced  in 
every  locality  and  would  be  pleased  to 
hear  from  anyone  wishing  nursery  stock 
and  give  them  an  opportunity  to  get  fa- 
miliar witli  our  superior  trees. 

AdilroHS  all  eoinniiiuleallouM  to 

Albany  Nurseries 

Albany,  Orcgrou, 

Or  see  any  of  our  salesmen. 


Horticultural  Printing  and  Advertising 

THE  KUUCKEIIEIKJ  FUBLICITV  SEll- 
VICE  maltes  a  specialty  of  agricultural 
advertising  and  engraving.  The  printing 
of  fruits  and  flowers  in  natural  colors 
by  the  tri-color  process.  Designs  fur- 
nished. Catalogue-making  for  the  seed 
and  nursery  trade.  Engravings  and  photo- 
graplis  of  fruits  and  plants.  Correspon- 
dence invited.  Address 

HENllY  VV.  KRUCKEBERG, 
237  Frunklln  St.,  Loa  Anselea,  Cal. 


Fig.  2.    Cracks  in  Subsoil  Serving  Good  Drainage  Purposes. 
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With  the  Fruit  Men. 

The  Santiago  Orange  Growers'  Associa- 
tion shipped  in  the  year  ending  October 
31,  1911.  247,815  boxes  of  fruit,  with  an 
average  f.  o.  b.  price  of  $1,893. 

The  Pacific  Fruit  Exchange  and  the 
Pioneer  Fruit  Co.  were  each  incorporated 
recently.  The  companies  are  to  paclv,  ship 
and  marlvet  fresh  fruits.  The  Pioneer 
will  also  raise  fruit. 

Mendocino  is  to  hold  an  apple  show 
from  November  23  to  25.  The  fruit  ex- 
hibited will  be  largely  grown  on  the  coast 
of  the  counties  north  of  the  bay. 

The  Richland  Walnut  Association  house 
closed  November  11,  having  shipped  the 
largest  crop  in  its  history. 

The  horticultural  commissioner  of  Sis- 
kiyou county  recently  condemned  and 
confiscated  a  large  shipment  of  young 
trees  from  Oregon,  having  found  them  in- 
fected with  several  serious  diseases. 

G.  A.  Goerschler  of  Willows,  Glenn 
county,  is  to  plant  a  five-acre  tract  to 
oranges  this  season  as  a  test  plot. 

E.  Harold  Powell  and  A.  F.  Call  have 
gone  to  Washington  to  work  on  the  lemon 
rate  case  before  the  Commerce  Court. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Placer  County 
Fruit  Growers  and  Shippers,  November 
6,  J.  W.  Jeffrey,  ex-State  Horticultural 
Commissioner,  was  chosen  to  work  on 
the  organization  of  a  protective  league 
of  deciduous  fruit  growers  of  the  State. 

A.  G.  Schultz,  horticultural  commis- 
sioner of  Tulare  county,  in  his  annual 
report  to  the  supervisors  states  that  he 
and  his  inspectors  examined  and  i)assed 
upon  195,000  citrus  trees  and  425,000  cit- 
rus seed-bed  stock  during  the  last  year, 
and  210,000  deciduous  trees.  Eucalyp- 
tus trees  planted  during  the  year  num- 
bered  2,625.500.     Control   work   in  the 


county  is  said  to  be  in  a  very  satisfac- 
tory condition.  The  crops  for  1911  were 
as  follows,  according  to  the  best  esti- 
mates: Peaches,  50%  of  normal;  prunes, 
50%;  apricots,  5%;  figs,  1007c;  raisin 
grapes,  75%^;  table  grapes,  40%;  wine 
grapes,  65  per  cent. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  C.  W.  Beers 
of  Santa  Barbara  county  rei)orts  that  the 
fumigation  work  carried  on  during  Octo- 
ber has  been  highly  satisfactory,  as  eggs 
and  insects  of  the  red,  yellow  and  black 
scale  have  been  killed  by  the  poison. 
Walnuts  made  the  large  crop  previously 
expected  and  selection  of  varieties  for_ 
propagation  have  been  made.  The  weed 
control  work  proved  to  be  very  effective 
from  an  examination  of  the  Santa  Maria 
and  Lompoc  sections.  A  little  scabby 
potato  has  developed  owing  to  the  seed 
not  being  treated  or  selected  properly. 

E.  O.  Essig,  secretary  of  the  State  Hor- 
ticultural Commission,  and  G.  E.  Merrill, 
deputy,  have  been  inspecting  orange  trees 
in  Marysville.  Some  mealy  bugs  and  yel- 
low scale  were  found. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  A.  R.  Gal- 
loway of  Sonoma  county  reports  that  the 
crop  of  prunes  has  proved  to  be  very 
large  and  of  good  quality;  grapes,  as 
estimated,  did  not  make  a  full  crop.  In- 
spection of  nursery  stock,  growing  and 
coming  in,  shows  a  steady  decrease  in 
the  pests  previously  found. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  Earle  Mills, 
of  Butte  county,  reports  to  the  super- 
visors that  extremely  heavy  planting  of 
almonds,  peaches,  olives,  prunes  and  pears 
will  be  made  this  fall  and  spring.  Olives 
and  oranges  will  both  make  large  crops. 

The  contest  between  the  Armsby  com- 
pany and  the  California  Fruit  Growers' 
Exchange  is  reported  to  have  been  de- 
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cided  in  favor  of  the  Exchange,  as  the 
name  was  applied  by  the  company  to 
prunes  and  dried  fruits,  rather  than  to 
citrus  fruits,  which  the  Exchange  han- 
dles. 

From  the  Anaheim  "Walnut  Associa- 
tion 475  tons  of  walnuts  were  received 
and  shipped  this  year. 

Prices  for  olives,  both  for  picking  and 
oil,  are  reported  from  different  parts  of 
the  State.  It  is  stated  that  $120  has  been 
received  from  pickling  olives  in  the  south 
and  $55  for  oil. 

Officers  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  are 
in  Los  Angeles  to  arrange  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  laboratory  to  study  citrus 
by-products. 

Indpendent  citrus  growers  of  Redlands 
have  appeared  before  the  board  of  super- 
visors of  the  county  to  charge  that  the 
Redlands  Fruit  Growers'  Fumigation  As- 
sociation is  charging  higher  prices  to 
them  than  to  members  to  make  them  join 
the  organization. 

C.  C.  Moore,  of  the  Bureau  of  Chem- 
istry, has  been  visiting  packing-houses  of 
Butte  county  to  examine  the  condition 
of  oranges  being  shipped. 

The  walnut  crop  of  Santa  Barbara 
county  that  is  being  handled  through 
the  Walnut  Growers'  Association  will 
bring  close  to  $250,000  this  year. 

A  bulletin  has  just  been  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  the  fig 
moth.  The  insect  is  not  yet  found  in 
this  State. 

The  recent  frosts  are  reported  to  have 
done  some  damage  to  olives  and  oranges 
in  the  Butte  county  citrus  belt.  The  total 
loss  was  not  great. 

A.  B.  Miller  has  purchased  363  acres  of 
bare  citrus  land  in  the  North  Rialto- 
Fontana  district,  San  Bernardino  ccfunty, 
v.hich  will  be  planted  to  valencias,  lemons 
and  grape  fruit  next  spring.  Several 
bearing  groves  have  also  been  purchased 
in  the  same  vicinity  by  Mr.  Miller. 

Manager  F.  B.  McKevitt  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Distributors  stated  recently 
that  the  close  of  the  deciduous  fruit 
season  shows  it  to  have  been  the  banner 
shipping  year.  On  a  basis  of  twelve  tons 
per  car,  which  was  last  year's  minimum, 
shipments  in  1911  have  exceeded  1910  by 
700  thirteen-ton  cars.  The  total  ship- 
ments this  season  will  exceed  13,800  cars, 
making  a  new  record. 


Raisin  and  Grape  Notes. 

The  recent  showers  in  the  Sacramento 
and  San  Joaquin  valleys  are  said  to  have 
done  almost  no  damage  to  table  and  wine 
grapes. 

Heavy  receipts  of  grapes  in  wineries 
of  the  valley  have  caused  the  price  to  fall 
somewhat  recently.  West  &  Son  are  said 
to  have  reduced  their  price  to  $8  for 
black  and  $6  for  Tokays. 

The  German  wine  grapes  which  have 
been  harvested  are  stated  to  have  made 
a  good  crop. 

The  quality  of  many  of  the  Tokays  sent 
out  recently  is  said  to  be  responsible  for 
poor  prices  in  the  markets,  while  Em- 
perors have  been  in  good  condition  and 
are  selling  well. 

J.  R.  Pinkham  of  Lindsay  is  having 
his  Emperor  grapes  picked  and  shipped 
in  the  same  crate  and  states  that  good 
results  have  come  from  the  system. 

At  the  Lodi  wineries  last  week  1541 
tens  of  grapes  were  crushed  in  one  day. 

The  Merchants'  Association  of  Fresno 
has  strongly  endorsed  the  California 
Raisin  Exchange,  and  recommended  the 
raising  of  $10,000  from  merchants  and 
growers  as  soon  as  possible  to  get  it  into 
operation.  The  advance  in  the  Exchange 
recently  has  been  rapid. 

The  demand  for  raisins  from  Canada 
for  holiday  trade  is  reported  from  New 
York  to  be  very  strong. 

A.  Sorensen,  president  of  the  California 
Farmers'  Union,  in  a  published  statement 
claims  that  packers  are  deliberately  en- 
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deavoring  to  bear  the  raisin  marliet  and 
are  quoting  prices  for  December  delivery 
on  a  3-cent  sweatbox  price. 


General  Agriculture. 

The  crop  reporting  board  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  reports  the  yield 
of  potatoes  this  year  to  be  80.6  bushels 
per  acre,  against  94.4  last  year  for  the 
country  at  large.  Apples  are  62.4%  of  a 
full  crop,  against  43.5  for  1910,  and  29.4 
for  the  10-year  average. 

The  San  Francisco  Hay  Association  an- 
nounces that  on  November  1  the  total 
supply  of  hay  in  storage  amounted  to  but 
161,750  tons,  against  280,170  tons  in  1910. 
These  figures  include  practically  all  of 
the  hay  centers  of  northern  California. 

The  sewage  farm  of  Fresno,  from  which 
the  crop  of  1911  has  been  harvested, 
earned  about  $9000  this  year.  About  100 
acres  more  of  alfalfa  are  to  be  put  in 
before  next  spring. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  J.  F.  Wet- 
zel of  Siskiyou  county  has  been  collecting 
fine  samples  of  vegetables  grown  in  tule 
land  in  the  county,  which  it  had  been 
claimed  was  valueless  for  most  agricul- 
tural purposes. 

The  Anaheim  Sugar  Factory  closed  Oc- 
tober 29,  having  turned  out  35,000  bags  of 
sugar.  An  average  of  480  tons  of  beets 
were  handled  per  day. 

Contracts  of  20  cents  per  pound  have 
been  made  on  1912  hops  in  Washington. 
The  Durst  hops  of  Wheatland,  Cal.,  are 
said  to  have  sold  at  40  cents. 

For  the  first  time  a  carload  of  potatoes 
was  shipped  last  week  from  Klamath 
Falls,  Oregon.  The  potatoes  were  sent  to 
Sacramento. 

About  100,000  sacks  of  Egyptian  corn 
is  said  to  have  been  harvested  from  the 
Huron  sink  this  year,  bringing  $27  and 
$27.50  per  ton. 

Cantaloupe  growers  of  Imperial  county 
recently  met  supply  houses  in  Los  An- 
geles to  order  crates  and  other  shipping 
supplies  for  the  coming  season  in  one 
large  lot. 

Fine  crops  of  beans  have  been  secured 
off  low  tule  land  in  Colusa  county  this 
fall. 

F.  E.  Brown,  of  Ferris,  Riverside 
county,  has  contracted  to  the  American 
Beet  Sugar  Co.  for  1912  for  1000  acres 
of  beets.  He  had  only  15  acres  this  year 
as  a  sample  patch. 

The  D.  W.  Hobson  Co.,  which  recently 
purchased  a  large  amount  of  land  in 
Sutter,  Yolo  and  Colusa  counties,  has 
deeded  the  property  to  the  Alameda 
Farms  Co.,  said  to  be  a  part  of  the  Ala- 
meda Sugar  Co. 

The  $1000  cup  offered  for  the  best  bale 
of  short-staple  cotton  grown  in  the  United 
States  has  been  awarded  at  the  American 
Land  &  Irrigation  Exposition  at  New 
York  to  the  American  Nile  Cotton  Co.  of 
Imperial  county.  The  cotton  was  grown 
between  El  Centro  and  Brawley. 

Steps  have  been  taken  for  the  immedi- 
ate incorporation  of  the  Imperial  Cotton 
Growers'  Exchange,  of  which  nearly  all 
of  the  cotton  growers  of  the  valley  will 
be  members.  The  purpose  of  the  Ex- 
change is  the  co-operative  marketing  of 
the  cotton  crop. 

Signing  up  of  the  acreage  for  canta- 
loupe growing  in  Imperial  county  has 
been  completed  and  arrangements  for  the 
distribution  of  the  crop  are  being  made 
A  little  over  5000  acres  will  be  planted 
The  distributors  claim  that  5000  acres  is 
about  all  that  can  be  sold  profitably. 

The  bulletin  of  the  International  In- 
stitute of  Agriculture  shows  that  the 
harvest  area  of  wheat  for  1911  is  103.3% 
of  that  of  1910;  rye,  102%;  barley,  99.2%; 
oats,  99.9%,,  and  maize,  88.4%  (produc- 
tion, not'  acreage).  The  production  of 
wheat  is  100.3%;  rye,  96.4%,;  barley 
99.4%;  oats,  90.7%,  counting  the  produc 
tion  for  last  season  at  100%. 


SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

We  have  just  closed  a  contract  to  handle  all  of  the  alfalfa  seed  grown  from  the  best 
ranches  in  the  Honey  Lake  region,  Lassen  County.  This  district  grows  the  best  and  hard- 
iest alfalfa  in  California.  The  seed  is  entirely  free  from  dodder,  has  a  very  high  germination 
test,  and  is  in  every  way  a  superior  seed  for  intending  alfalfa  planters. 

We  must  move  this  large  quantity  of  seed  within  sixty  days,  as  we  must  get  it  out  of 
that  district  before  the  heavy  snows  blockade  the  roads.  For  early  orders  and  for  quantities 
of  5  to#£  or  more  we  will  make  special  inducements  to  planters.  Write  us  at  once  for 
sample,  prices  and  shipping  data. 

If  you  expect  to  seed  a  patch  of  ground  to  alfalfa  this  season,  we  want  to  hear  from 
you.    Small  and  large  orders  will  receive  careful  attention.    Write  us  without  delay. 

TRUMBULL  SEED  CO.,  257  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


Miscellaneous. 

A  big  joint  meeting  of  the  Covina  Fruit 
Exchange  and  the  Covina  Valley  Farm- 
er'^'  Club  has  been  called  for  November 
25.  The  marketing  of  oranges  will  be 
the  main  subject  to  be  discussed. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  University  of  California  are  work- 
ing together  to  map  out  all  the  irrigable 
agricultural  areas  in  the  State.  The  work 
has  now  begun. 

The  Coalinga  Chamber  of  Commerce  is 
directing  a  campaign  for  the  development 
of  an  irrigation  project  in  the  southwest 
part  of  Fresno  county. 

The  12,000-acre  A.  B.  Crura  ranch  of 
Butte  county  is  to  be  subdivided  and  put 
on  the  market  within  a  short  time  by  the 
Oakland  capitalists  who  recently  pur- 
chased it. 

The  State  Grange  Committee  on  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  will  have  head- 
quarters in  the  city  for  the  use  of  Grange 
members  and  has  assessed  each  member 
in  the  State  25  cents  for  this  purpose. 

Seventeen  acres  of  solid  concrete  to 
insure  the  safety  of  the  Lisbon  reclama- 
tion district  in  Yolo  county  below  Sacra- 
mento has  just  been  completed.  The  con- 
crete is  in  a  strip  21/2  miles  long. 

The  daily  press  is  responsible  for  the 
information  that  a  poultryman  of  Moun- 
tain View  has  bred  a  number  of  chickens 
with  plumage  that  is  red,  white,  and  blue. 
The  new  breed  of  chickens  has  been 
named  the  "Patriot." 

The  Lutheran  colonization  party  re- 
cently moving  onto  a  tract  near  Red  Bluff, 
has  filed  on  8000  inches  of  the  flood  waters 
of  Little  Antelope  creek. - 

A  new  artesian  well  near  Germantown, 
Glenn  county,  has  been  struck  on  the  C. 
F.  Cutting  place  at  300  feet. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  issued  a  bulletin  on  the  Eucalyptus 
trees  of  California. 

A  petition  has  been  presented  to  the 
supervisors  of  Kings  county  asking  that 
a  new  reclamation  project  be  formed  near 
the  Wilber  district  on  the  south  shore  of 
Tulare  lake.  Another  petition  has  been 
filed  with  the  supervisors  of  Yolo  county 
asking  for  the  formation  of  a  district 
comprising  about  1241  acres  west  of  the 
Sacramento  river  and  south  of  the  county 
road  between  Woodland  and  Elkhorn. 

J.  B.  Neff,  in  charge  of  the  farmers' 
Institutes  in  southern  California,  has  an- 
nounced that  institutes  will  be  held  from 
December  11  to  18  in  the  following  places 
in  the  order  named:  Bloomington,  High- 
land, Redlands,  and  Beaumont.  Insti- 
tutes will  also  be  held  in  Banning  and 
Coachella. 


LARGEST  CITRUS  NURSERIES  IN  THE  WORLD 

Parties  contemplating  the  planting  of  citrus  groves  this  coming  spring 
will  do  well  to  send  for  our  prices  soon,  as  there  will  evidently  a  a  shortage 
of  strictly  first  class  stock.  Write  tod[a,y  for  particulars,  or,  better  still,  pay 
us  a  visit  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  show  you  just  what  we  have. 

Our  finely  illustrated  iooklet,  "Citrus  Fruits"  covering  the  industry 
from  the  seed  to  the  market,  mailed  to  any  addres*  on  receipt  of  25c  in 
stamps. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAM  DIMAS,  CALIFORNIA 


.  Consult  us  as  to 


ALFALFA  HAY 


We  can  save  you  money 


GOXSHALL  &  NOURSE 

RIPON.  CALIFORNIA 


IT'S  FREE 

FERTILIZERS  AND  FERTILIZINQ  FOR  PROFIT 

Our  own  production  Bone  and  Blood  Fertilizers 

It's  the  RESULTS  that  count  in  farming-,  and  our  Fertilizers  produce 
POSITIVE  RESULTS  that  show  in  the  QUALITY  of  the  products  as  well  as 
the  Quantity.  ,    ,      „     ,  , 

Our  fertilizers  have  the  largest  sale  west  of  the  Rockies  because  they 
make  sure  and  good  crops.  Lacit  of  fertility  means  starved  soil.  Our  fer- 
tilizers feed  the  soil  and  make  it  produce  abundant  harvest.  Write  us  and  let 
us  tell  you  about  it. 

CALIFORNIA  FERTILIZER  WORKS 


444  PINE  STKEET 
Branch  Ofllce: 


SAIV  FRANCISCO,  CAI., 
;:i(l  Grosse  niiildlng,  Los  AiikcIcb,  Cnl. 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND     SaVIIRREIiS,  GOPHERS, 
noilERS,    ROOT    APHIS,    etc.,  on 


also 
Fruit 


Trees 

CARBON  BISULPHIDE 

Is  tVie  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sale  by  dealers  and  manufacturers 
WHEEIiER,  REYNOM>S   &  STAUFFER 
Office!   024   California   St.,   San  FranclHCO. 


VILLA  ANNA  NURSERY 

Joiin  Kuur,  Prop. 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES 

Spineless  Cactus  a  specialty.    Send  for  cir- 
cular. 

Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 
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Standards  of  Desirability  in  French 

Merinos. 


Califoinians  are  taking  increased  in- 
terest in  the  larger  types  of  Merino 
sheep,  and  our  breeders  are  giving  close 
attention  to  the  production  of  pure  bred 
stock  which  shall  give  California  good 
standing  in  these  lines.  What  consti- 
tutes desirability  in  these  classes  of 
sheep  should  be  fully  discussed  by  those 
interested.  As  a  contribution  to  that 
end  we  give  a  few  paragraphs  prepared 
bj  Roscoe  Wood,  the  well  known  ovi- 
grapher  for  the  Shepherd's  Journal,  and 
wt'  would  like  to  hear  from  our  readers 
what  they  think  of  his  points: 

I.MPOKTA.NCE  OF  FoR.M. — To  our  mind 
there  seems  to  be  two  facts  which  stand 
out  as  more  important  than  all  else,  viz.: 
the  Rambouillet  is  for  both  wool  and 
mutton  and  it  is  a  Merino  sheep.  Ever 
keep  these  in  mind  and  we  doubt  if  you 
ever  get  far  from  the  right  way  in  your 
breeding.  Mutton  is  the  end  of  all  sheep, 
so  the  Rambouillet  breeder  cannot  afford 
to  overlook  nor  disregard  that  factor  in 
his  breeding.  He  must  ever  look  to  a 
good  strong  shoulder,  back  and  loin,  with 
a  full  heart  girt  and  a  good  hind  leg,  dis- 
carding the  narrow  chested  sharp  shoul- 
dered, cat-hammed  sheep  that  run  all  to 
legs.  A  broad  masculine  head  orna- 
mented with  a  heavy  set  of  horns,  a  wide 
chest,  a  strong,  straight,  well-covered 
fore  leg,  a  straight  broad  back  that  does 
not  break  in  the  middle,  a  good  square 
rump  and  a  straight  hind  leg,  these  com- 
bined assure  you  well  as  to  the  mutton 
side  of  your  Rambouillet. 

SizK  Not  Me.v.suked  bv  Legs. — And  in 
this  connection  we  wish  to  warn  against 
the  fad  of  some  for  great  size,  and  think- 
ing size  means  long  legs.  We  have  seen 
Ranibouillets  on  legs  long  enough  for  a 
yearling  steer,  and,  wondrous  to  relate, 
have  seen  men  who  called  themselves 
sheepmen  say  that  was  the  type  of  sheep 
they  wanted.  Size  is  all  right,  in  its 
place  and  proper  proportion,  but  it  is  ab- 
solutely valueless  unless  there  is  some 
thing  else  with  it.  We  have  seen  breed 
ors  who  disregarded  everything  else  for 
the  sake  of  a  big,  long-legged  sheep;  but 
the  day  is  fast  passing  when  a  sheep  is 
lequired  to  have  long  legs  in  order  to 
jump  sage  brush  or  snowbanks.  Rather 
is  required  a  medium-sized,  shapely  sheep 
that  fnatures  in  good  time  and  bears  a 
good  fleece  of  wool.  For  the  extremely 
large  animal  that  holds  the  other  neces- 
sary qualities  in  proper  proportion  is  the 
exception. 

How  Far  to  Follow  Size. — And  after 
all,  what  is  gained  by  extreme  size?  If 
you  want  to  raise  a  sheep  as  big  as  a 
steer,  raise  the  steer  and  call  it  beef; 
but  if  you  want  to  raise  sheep,  be  con- 
tent with  the  size  of  a  sheep  and  see  how 
well  formed  you  can  grow  him,  how 
much  good  wool  you  can  make  him  pro- 
duce at  the  same  time,  and  how  quickly 
you  can  do  it.  There  is  plenty  of  room 
fcr  improvement  and  ample  chance  for 
you  to  give  play  to  all  your  abilities  in 
breeding  and  improving  the  sheep  and 
slay  within  legitimate  lines  without  try- 
ing to  raise  elephants  or  giraffes  that 
bear  wool.  Tne  butcher  does  not  want 
the  long-legged  sheep  nor  the  big  sheep, 
nor  the  ill-shaped  sheep.  That  type  of 
sheep  seldom  or  never  grows  the  most 
desirable  fleece.  There  is  no  good  mar- 
ket for  him,  then  why  any  breeder  of 
Rambouillets  should  be  carried  away 
with  the  idea  of  great  size  to  the  ex- 
pense of  everything  else  we  fail  to  under- 
stand. 

Wrinkles  anu  Oil. — Content  with  a 
medium-sized  Rambouillet,  although  ever 
seeking  to  improve  his  form  and  main- 
tain   a    stroong,    vigorous  constitution, 


there  is  another  extreme  that  likewise  is 
to  be  avoided.  That  is  the  idea  of  a 
wrinkly,  excessively  oily  fleeced  Ram- 
bouillet. Some  breeders,  influenced  by 
the  demand  from  certain  quarters,  are 
seeking  more  wrinkles  and  more  oil  in 
the  fleece,  and  they  are  almost  invariably 
doing  it  at  the  expense  of  form  and  mut- 
ton characteristics.  It  is  not  our  idea 
that  the  Rambouillet  is  intended  for  an 
exclusive  wool  sheep.  There  is  a  well 
established  and  highly  improved  breed 
that  supplies  that  want,  the  American 
or  Vermont  Merino,  or  as  present  breed- 
ers of  that  breed  of  sheep  prefer  to  style 
them,  A  and  B  Merinos.  If  you  want  to 
bleed  that  style  of  sheep  do  not  waste 
your  time  breeding  Rambouillets  in  that 
direction. 

There  is  much  to  be  desired  in  the 
fleece  of  many  Rambouillets,  especially 
in  the  matter  of  oil,  and  in  many  of 
staple  but  body  wrinkles  and  excessive 
df  nsity  may  go  far  and  cause  objections 
more  serious  than  they  remedy.  We  can 
hear  some  saying,  "You  cannot  secure  too 
much  oil  nor  too  dense  fleece  on  a  Ram- 
bouillet." Very  true,  so  long  as  you  keep 
the  wrinkles  oft  his  body;  and  that  is  the 
important  part. 

But  extremes  in  either  direction  are 
to  be  avoided.  The  Rambouillet  should 
combine  the  maximum  of  both  wool  and 
mutton  that  can  be  secured  in  one  sheep, 
and  careful  attention  given  to  both  fac- 
tors. It  is  no  mean  task  to  produce  a 
sheep  that  bears  a  good  fleece  and  at  the 
same  time  supplies  a  neat,  profitable  car- 
cass of  edible  mutton;  and  then  add  to 
these  the  necessity  for  adaptability  to 
various  conditions  of  climate  and  soil 
and  methods  of  handling,  and  we  won- 
der that  a  sheep  has  been  produced  that 
comes  as  near  filling  the  requirements 
as  does  the  present  Rambouillet.  And 
these  very  requirements  demand  the 
avoidance  of  extremes  in  breeding. 


BUILDING  A  MILK  HOUSE. 


To  the  Editor:  I  would  appreciate 
your  advising  me  where  I  can  obtain  in- 
formation regarding  the  building  of  a 
milk-house,  concrete  preferred,  to  comply 
with  the  new  State  dairy  law. 

San  Francisco.  C.  G.  K. 

The  State  dairy  law  says  little  concern 
ing  the  construction  or  equipment  of  the 
milk-house.  It  says  that  the  house,  or 
room,  shall  be  properly  screened  to  ex- 
clude flies  and  insects,  and  is  to  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  cooling,  mixing,  can- 
ning, and  keeping  the  milk.  The  milk- 
room  shall  not  be  used  for  any  other 
purpose  than  milk  handling  and  storing, 
and  must  be  100  feet  or  more  distant  from 
hogpen,  horse  stable,  cesspool,  or  similar 
accumulation  of  filth,  and  must  be  over 
50  feet  from  cow  stalls  or  places  where 
milking  is  done. 

In  regard  to  the  size  of  the  milk-room 
and  equipment,  nothing  is  said  provided 
it  is  large  enough  for  the  milk  to  be 
handled  conveniently.  Concrete  milk- 
houses,  however,  had  best  have  smooth- 
finished  floors  and  walls.  The  interior  of 
the  milk-house  is  also  to  be  whitewashed 
once  in  two  years  or  oftener. 

Further  information  can  be  obtained 
from  F.  W.  Andreasen,  Secretary  of  the 
State  Dairy  Bureau,  at  16  California  St., 
San  Francisco. 

If  milk  from  the  dairy  is  to  go  to  the 
city,  the  requirements  will  be  more  se- 
vere than  provided  in  the  State  law,  and 
all  information  needed  can  be  obtained 
from  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Health, 
or  from  the  city  to  which  the  milk  Is  to 
be  sent.  D.  J.  W. 


CHOICE      CHEAP  CONCENTRATED 

MODESTO  ALFALFA  MEAL 

FOR 

CATTLE    POULTRY  SWINE 

FOR  PRICES  SEE  OR  WRITE 

THE  GRANGE  CO.,  Modesto,  Cai 


FOR  SALE: 
100  Short -Horn  Bulls 

Sired  by  grandsons  of  King  Edward, 
Hlllcrest  Hero,  Choice  Goods  and 

other  prize-winning  Hulls. 

ALSO 

300  Blacow  Robert  Glide 
French  Merino  Rams 


King  Lancaster,  Grand  Cha-npion  Bull, 
California  State  Fair,  1909-1910-1911. 

The  only  Bull  three  times 
Grand  Champion  at  the  Fair. 


Single  or  carload  lots.     For  further 
particulars  write 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Davis,  Cal. 


HENRY  WHEAXLEY 

SALVADOR  STOCK  FARM,  NAPA, 

IMPORTER  and  BREEDER  of  SHIRES 

Mr.  Wheatley  is  at  present  in  England  buying  Shire  .stallions.  He  will 
spare  neither  trouble  nor  expense  in  getting  together  the  best  lot  of  Shires 
ever  imported  into  California. 

If  you  are  interested  please  send  in  your  name  and  you  will  be  notified 
when  they  arrive. 

HENRY  WHEATLEY 


Cows  Give  262  lbs.  More  Milk  Dally 

After  substituting  a  part  of  their  regular  foed  with  Pr  iteina.  a:  ya 
a  leadinit  dairyman.    ^  Unequalled  for  Cows, 
Calves  and  Poultrj',  and  fed  at  a 
comparative  low  cost. 


PruU'ina  is  concentralol  from  the  Soy 
Bean  and  contains  33  ^  more  Protein. 
,  ^  ..e  U.  S.  Agricultural  Dept.  says :  "A  bushel  of  Soy  beans  is  at 
least  twice  as  valuable  for  feed  as  a  bushel  of  corn."  Poultry 
1  MEN  FIND  Protein*  better  than  Beef  Scraps  for  laying 
Ur^vs.    Write  for  si-rne*)  letters  from  Poultr>-mcn  and  Dairjmen. 


50LD  BY  DEALERS  °"  PACIFIC  OIL  MILLS,  5EATTL 


PENNANT  OA  I RT 


DIEPENBROCK 
RANCH 


r 


p.  O.  Box  746 


LIVE  STOCK  IMPORTERS 

RIVERSIDE  ROAD,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 

Phone  :  Suburban  72x3 


ASK  YOUR   DKALKR  FOK 

EL  DORADO  COCOAIMUX  OIL  CAKE 

FOB 

CHICKENS    AND    MILK  COWS 

Cheapest  Kood  In  the  Market  to-day.     If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  rt, 

A  DD KEBS 

EL   DORADO   OIL  WORKS 

149  CALIFORNIA  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 

N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal.,  are 
offering  registered  Jersey  bulls  and  bull 
calves  of  the  choicest  Island  and  Ameri- 
can breeding,  from  prize  winners  and 
big  producers;  also  a  carload  of  un- 
registered Jersey  cows,  and  a  car  o1 
Jersey  heifers,  unregistered. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns;  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  i'.  O.  Box  321 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


PURE-BRED  SHORT-HORNS,  Poland- 
China  hogs,  and  Shropshire  sheep.  Rose- 
lawn  Stock  Farm,  Woodland,  Cal. 

SIMON-NEWMAN  CO.,  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Man- 
ager, Newman,  Cal. 

A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS,  Woodland,  Cal.— 
Importers  and  breeders  registered  Hol- 
steins. 


SWINE 


FOUR  OAKS  STOCK  CO.,  breeders  ot 
Berkshire  and  Hampshire  hogs  and  Im- 
porter Hampshire  Down  sheep.  Wood- 
land, Cal. 

POLAND  CHINA  HOGS;  Barred  Rocks  and 
Black  Minorca  .poultry;  young  stock  and 
eggs  for  sale.  M.  Bassett,  Hanford,  Cal. 

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co. 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 

G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  alsi 
Short-horns. 

LOCUST  GROVE  FARM.  Ripen,  Cal. 
Berkshires.    Size  and  quality. 

KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM — Reg.  Poland- 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmington 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS 
Both  sexes.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton,  Cal 

STUDARUS  &  CUNNINGHAM,  Mills,  Cal 
Registered  O.  I.  C.  swine. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  Niles,  Cal 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 


FOR  SALE 

Solid  colored  bull  calf  sired  by  Raleigh's 
King,  a  son  of  Raleigh's  Fairy  Boy  83767. 
who  sold  for  $8200  in  T.  S.  Cooper's  1910 
sale,  and  undefeated  champion  in  the  show 
ring  the  same  year — out  of  Blue  Fox's 
Golden  Rosebay,  half-sister  of  the  famous 
$15,000    bull.    Noble    of  Oaklands. 

T.  B.  PURVINE, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  4,  Box  195,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


HARNESS 
SAnni.ES 
HORSE 
COLLARS 

Tlicy  Last  I,onger  *Mi 

The  only  wey  to  got  a  HOME 
Industry    HariicKs    is    to  look 
for  the  Hereulfs  stamp.     Made  by 
W.    DAVIS    &    SONS,    Sau  Franolsco,Cal. 

You    dealer    has   our  cntalogue 


BE  HEADY 


H.H.H 

»  BSedlob 


ron 
EMERGENCIES. 

HH-H 

LINIMENT 


SmiD  BZINEVERYHOM[ 
ASA  SAFH-GUARD AGAINST 
SORl  THROAT.  SWELLINGS, 
['°W!?  ^  SPRAINS.  RHEUMATISM. 
f/CURALCIA,  STIFF  JOINTS,  LAMENESS. 
STOMACH  CRAMPS,  DIARRHOEA  .  Etc. 

THE  STOCKMAN '5  STAND  BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  Biven  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  m 
Galifomia  stockmen  because  the>  prlve 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  oui 
Ne'W  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackles 

THE  CUUER  LABORATORY 

p.  0.  Box  257.  BERKELEY,  CHL 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  In   37  FIRST  STREET,  S\N  FRANCIS  >o 

n  A  DD  D  matte,  Mortit  &  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
r  Ar  C  Iv   Blake,  McFall  &  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 


Milch  Goats  in  California. 


We  have  had  many  articles  on  the  sub- 
ject, showing  the  interest  in  milch  goats 
and  what  different  Californians  have 
done  in  the  way  of  securing  good  goats 
lor  milk  and  handling  them  properly. 
Another  account  in  this  line  has  just 
been  written  for  the  Shepherd's  Journal 
by  S.  L.  Roberts  of  San  Diego.  He  writes: 

Our  people  in  California  are  fast  awak- 
ening to  the  fact  that  good  milch  goats 
are  profitable.  In  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
and  Nevada  the  goat  most  in  evidence 
is  the  wool  goat,  the  Angora.  In  Cali- 
fornia there  are  a  few  herds  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  State,  and  I  am  informed 
that  wherever  the  Angora  is  skillfully 
handled  the  woolly  caprine  handsomely 
repays  the  keeper.  But  in  central  and 
southern  California  it  is  the  Swiss  and 
Anglo-Nubian  milch  goats  that  are  fast 
claiming  public  attention. 

If  I  could  reach  the  eyes  of  the  sub- 
uiban  dwellers  by  the  thousands  and  tell 
them  how  much  less  trouble  it  is  to  keep 
one  or  two  milch  goats  instead  of  a  cow, 
and  convince  them  of  the  superiority  of 
goat  milk  to  the  cow's  milk,  I  should  be 
pleased  indeed,  and  would  consider  I  had 
performed  a  humanitarian  act. 

G().\Ts  AND  Cows. — Every  family  has  to 
have  milk.  If  bought  of  the  dairyman, 
here  in  this  State,  it  costs  the  family  from 
$1.50  to  $3  or  more  a  month,  according 
to  the  quantity  purchased,  and  the  milk 
is  not  always  of  the  best.  If  a  cow  be 
kept,  the  feed  cost  amounts  to  about  an 
average  of  $12  a  month.  This  makes  it 
necessary  to  sell  the  greater  portion  of 
the  milk  with  which  to  pay  for  keeping 
the  cow.  If  the  man  of  the  family  be 
a  busy  one,  he  can't  afford  to  deliver  to 
customers,  nor  could  his  wife.  Where 
there  are  children  old  enough  to  deliver, 
it  puts  an  unusual  tax  upon  them,  for 
they  must  attend  school;  besides,  the 
weather  is  not  always  suitable  for  them 
to  do  so.  Whei'eas  the  goat  can  be  fed 
at  hardly  no  cost  at  all,  comparatively, 
as  one  can  be  maintained  from  the  gar- 
den, largely,  and  most  cottagers  on  the 
outskirts  of  town  have  gardens.  Nor  is 
this  all:  The  milk  of  the  goat  is  well- 
nigh  perfect,  both  as  to  ease  of  digestion 
and  purity.  The  fat  globules  of  goat's 
milk  being  so  very  minute  makes  it  eas- 
ily broken  up  by  the  digestive  juices,  in- 
somuch that  the  stomach  of  the  invalid 
and  the  tiniest  infant  can  appropriate  it 
and  thrive  upon  it  when  cow's  milk  could 
not  be  tolerated,  nor  condensed  milk  be 
digested  and  assimilated. 

Goat  breeders  all  agree  that  eight  milch 
goats  can  be  fed  and  thrive  upon  the  feed 
necessary  to  be  given  one  cow,  if  one  ex- 
pects good  results. 

Milk  ami)  Milking. — "How  much  milk 
does  the  goat  give?"  is  the  first  question 
put  to  the  goatherd.  That  depends,  just 
a=;  it  does  with  the  cow.  The  breed  and 
the  feed,  as  well  as  care  given  the  animal, 
must  be  reckoned  with.  The  very  best 
of  milkers  yield  from  three  to  four  quarts 
per  day.  Goat  authorities  claim  even 
more  of  a  yield  in  some  instances  than 
four  quarts.  They  name  the  Saanen,  Tog- 
genburg,  and  Anglo-Nubian  as  being  the 
best  breeds  of  milch  goats.  Anyhow,  they 
are  the  breeds  talked  about  and  sought 
after  out  here  in  California. 

"Are  goats  hard  to  milk?"  is  another 
question.    No,  they  are  not. 

"How  long  a  period  of  lactation  is  given 
for  the  goat?"  is  often  asked. 

The  pure-bred  animal  should  be  in 
milk  from  seven  to  eleven  months;  grades 
from  five  to  nine  months,  say.  These 
periods  will  vary,  of  course,  according  to 
care  given. 

"How  much  is  a  good  milch  goat 
worth?"  More  than  the  owner  can  get 
for  her,  unless  the  buyer  be  "up  on  goats." 


If  he  is,  he  will  pay  from  $40  to  $100 
for  a  good  one.  "What!  Why,  that  is 
the  price  of  a  cow."  I  know  it.  What 
if  it  is?  Let  me  put  a  question:  Is  the 
goat  not  worth  more  than  a  cow  to  the 
man  suburban?  Figure  for  yourself,  and 
then  you'll  know  for  yourself.  I  have 
given  you  the  tip,  now  get  out  your  pen- 
cil and  tab. 

"How  about  butter?"  Well,  if  you  have 
enough  milk— say  from  two  to  four  head 
— you  can  make  butter  and  also  cheese. 
The  cheese,  butter,  and  milk  of  the  goat 
are  all  white.  "Do  they  have  a  goaty 
flavor?"  Not  if  fed  right  and  handled 
in  a  sanitary  manner.  "Do  you  like 
these  products?"  Very  much,  indeed.  I 
like  them  so  much  I  never  expect  to  be 
without  them  again,  and  if  you  were  in 
my  place  neither  would  you  ever  be  with- 
out "a  goat  or  two." 


HOW  SHOULD  FRESH  COWS  BE 
MILKED? 

W.  C.  Looney  of  Corvallis,  Oregon,  does 
not  agree  with  the  current  advice  that 
fiesh  cows  be  milked  dry.  He  believes 
it  is  bad  for  the  udder.  His  claim  is  as 
follows: 

I  have  run  a  dairy  all  my  life  and 
hfve  never  lost  a  teat  on  a  cow  since 
I  was  told  the  right  way.  I  heard  this 
when  I  was  a  boy,  and  I  have  tried  it 
out  and  so  have  others,  and  know  that 
I  am  right. 

Nature  never  meant  a  calf  to  suck  a 
cow  before  it  is  born,  so  leave  your  cow 
alone  until  the  calf  comes.  If  the  calf 
is  left  with  the  cow,  do  not  touch  the 
cow  before  24  hours,  and  do  not  milk 
her  dry  before  36  hours.  Now  I  will  tell 
you  why.  Milk  is  made  as  you  milk. 
You  milk  a  cow  dry  and  the  blood  ves- 
sels of  the  udder  are  soft  and  flabby 
from  non-use,  as  the  milk  that  is  in  the 
bag  has  been  a  week  in  being  made. 
There  is  undoubtedly  a  rush  of  blood  to 
the  bag  to  make  milk  for  that  imaginary 
calf  (no  new  calf  ever  sucked  a  cow  dry) 
and  the  result  is  congestion  and  a  sore 
and  inflamed  udder  which  you  have  to 
knead  and  rub  to  reduce,  if  you  can. 
Now,  if  you  start  the  flow  gently  as  a 
calf  would,  and  milk  a  small  amount  at 
a  time,  there  will  be  no  great  rush  of 
blood  to  make  the  bag  sore,  the  blood 
vessels  will  be  toughened  gradually,  and 
there  will  be  no  congestion.  You  can  use 
your  milk  sooner  and  your  cows  will  do 
better. 

I  have  two  fresh  cows  in  this  week  that 
never  even  had  fever  in  their  bags.  They 
had  two  months  rest;  one  gave  35  pounds 
net  of  milk,  and  she  is  a  small  fifteen- 
sixteenths  Jersey  cow.  Every  man  who 
tries  this  way  of  doing  swears  by  it. 

I  know  that  it  is  a  hard  thing  to  keep 
your  hands  off  a  cow  whose  udder  looks 
full  of  milk,  but  give  this  a  trial  and 
you  will  never  have  a  case  of  milk  fever. 
I  have  had  the  handling  of  hundreds  of 
fresh  cows  and  never  have  had  milk  fever. 

To  stop  a  cow  from  losing  her  milk, 
take  a  wide  rubber  band  and  snap  around 
the  teat — not  tight  enough  to  stop  the 
blood,  but  enough  to  shut  most  of  the 
milk  off  so  as  to  take  the  weight  of  the 
milk  off  of  the  circular  muscle  of  the 
milk  duct.  The  muscle  will  strengthen 
when  the  strain  is  relieved,  so  you  will 
not  need  the  rubber  but  a  few  weeks. 
This  is  simple  and  not  a  costly  remedy. 


REGISTERED  FRENCH  DRAFT 
STALLION  FOR  SALE 

Four  y«'ur«  old,  nelKlit  ilSOO,  i-olor  l>la<-k, 
Addn-NH 

J.  B.   ROOT  KSTATK. 
liafayette,  Contra  Coatn  Co.  Cnl. 


Warrantad  to  Give  SatlmfmoHon. 

Gombault's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Sate,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hook, 
Strainea  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lamenons  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  'Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  aU 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle 

As  a  Human_  Remedy  for  Rheumatism. 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  Is  Invaluable 
T^very  bottle  ot  Caustic  Balsam  sold  le 
Warranted  to  give  satlsractlon.  Price  $1  50 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  drugglBts,  or  sent  by  €i. 
press,  cbarpres  paid,  with  full  dlrectlone  (oi 
its  use.  CS^'Send  for  descriptive  circuiare, 
teatlmonlals,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co..  Cleveiana  D 


PERCHERONS 


AND 


BELGIANS 


Los  Altos  Stock  Farm,  established 
for  breeding  with  a  choice  selection  of 
pure-bred,  imported,  registered  stal- 
lions and  mares  with  pedigrees  run- 
ning into  the  best  blood  lines.  All  of 
the  big  draft  type,  first  class  in  every 
way.  Some  of  the  stallions  and  mares 
reach  a  ton  in  weight. 

Now  ready  for  sale,  a  few  selected, 
coming  three-year-old  and  one  coming 
four-year-old  stallions.  All  registered. 
These  colts  are  fine  in  conformation, 
size,  bone,  and  disposition,  and  give 
great  promise.  They  can  be  seen  at 
the  barn  near  the  station  at  Los  Altos. 

ADDRESS 

LOS  ALTOS  STOCK  FARM 

LOS  ALTOS,  CAL 

Ranches  at  Los  Altos  and  near 
Mt.  View. 


WITTE  ENGINES 


GAS-GASOLINE-DISTILUTE-NAPHTHA 

Do  tho  work  at  average  cost  of  Ono  Cent  perl 

horse  power  hour.  ImmeDso  enving  by  our  method  | 
of  "pre-heating"  the  fuel.  Built  so  perfectly  that  I 
repairs  cost  loss  than  $t  per  y.-ar  averai;o.  Every  I 
valve  is  vertical  and  will  u^t  wear  on  tho  stem  or  I 
Blip  inside.  Freezing;  ranuot  injure  bed  as  cylinder  I 
and  base  are  separate.  Uaumiured  steel  crunks,  cut  | 
gears,  etc. 

GUARANTEED  FIVE  YEARS 

'We  are  expert  a  in  engine  buildinif;  have 
done  nothing  else  for 
twenty-six  years.  Our 
reference  is  thousands 
of  satisfied  customers. 
Our  prices  are  right. 
All  sizes.  2  to  40  H.  P. 
Special  inducements  , 
to  introduce  in  new 
I  localities. 

Write  for  free 
I  catalog:  stating 
size  wanted. 

J  WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO. 
[1607  Oakland  Avenue.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

— Distributed  by — 
NORMAN  B. 'MILLER  CO.. 
1 503  Market  St.,        SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF.  I 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

of  San  FranclMi-o, 
2  MoutKomery  Street, 
IVortheaMt  Corner  Market  Street. 
Capital   Fnhl    Up        -        -  90,000,000.00 
Surplua  and  Undivided  Proflta  V.'>,000,000.00 


Total      -        .        -        .  $11,000,000.00 
OFFICERS: 

Isaias  W.  Hellman  President 
I.  W.  Hellnian,  Jr.  Vice  President 
F.  L.  Lipman  Vice  President 

.James  K.  Wilson  Vice  President 
Frank  B.  King  Cashier 
W.  McGavin  Assistant  Cashier 

E.  L.  Jacobs  Assistant  Cashier 
C.  L.  Davis  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  D.  Oliver  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  B.  Price  Assistant  Cashier 

Special  Attention  to  Oat  of  Tonn  Acconata. 
SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS. 
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LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 


The  numerous  deaths  of  deer  in  Trin- 
ity county  this  year  are  said  to  have  re- 
sulted from  the  bladder  worm,  which  was 
brought  into  the  county  by  sheep.  A 
number  of  cattle  are  also  reported  to  have 
contracted  the  disease. 

From  April,  1910.  to  November  1,  1911, 
♦.he  county  clerk  of  Kings  county  paid 
out  $1306  as  bounties  for  653  coyote 
scalps.  The  bounties  were  offered  on  re- 
quest of  sheep  owners. 

The  supervisors  of  San  Mateo  county 
have  passed  an  ordinance  preventing  the 
keeping  of  more  than  25  pigs  in  a  pen 
that  is  within  500  feet  of  a  public  high- 
way. The  ordinance  was  caused  by  con- 
ditions near  the  San  Francisco  line,  where 
hogs  that  live  on  waste  food  from  the 
city  are  present  in  great  numbers. 

Livestock  Inspector  George  Gordon  of 
Kings  county  is  to  apply  the  anti-hog 
cholera  serum  to  a  number  of  hogs  in  a 
herd  where  the  disease  has  broken  out, 
to  demonstrate  to  hog  raisers  what  re- 
sults can  be  expected  from  its  use.  Vac- 
cination for  anthrax  has  been  used  in  a 
number  of  cases  in  the  county  recently 
to  prevent  further  injury  from  this  trou- 
ble. In  several  instances  ranchers  have 
been  found  who  did  not  properly  dis- 
pose of  animals  dying  from  anthrax,  and 
they  have  been  forced  to  burn  them. 
A  hunt  for  dairies  previously  overlooked 
resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a  number 
where  sanitary  conditions  were  extremely 
bad.  Several  more  cases  of  rabies  among 
dogs  have  recently  been  found  In  the 
county. 

A  number  of  cases  of  glanders  have 
been  found  in  Hilmar  colony,  Merced 
colony,  by  Dr.  W.  W.  Thomas,  county 
veterinarian.  All  of  the  cases  were 
traced  to  a  single  horse  which  came  from 
San  Jose. 

On  petition  of  the  sheepmen  of  the 
county  who  have  sustained  serious  losses 
lately  from  coyotes,  the  bounty  on  these 
animals  has  been  raised  by  the  super- 
visors of  Solano  county  from  flO  to  $20. 

The  lip  and  leg  disease  of  sheep  has 
been  doing  damage  in  the  flocks  of  Indi- 
ana. Farmers  around  Indiana  have  also 
been  losing  many  hogs  through  cholera. 

The  date  of  the  International  Livestock 
Exposition  has  been  fixed  for  December 
2  to  9.  The  show  will  be  held  at  the 
Union  Stockyards  of  Chicago. 


DAIRY  NOTES 


Charles  Lucas,  a  cattleman  from  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  has  been  purchasing  a 
large  number  of  grade  and  thoroughbred 
Holsteins  along  the  west  side  of  the  San 
Joaquin  valley  for  shipment  to  the  islands. 
The  animals  left  on  the  Lurline  last 
week,  130  animals,  including  cows,  mules 
and  horses,  being  on  board. 

Dr.  F.  H.  McNair,  milk  inspector  of 
Berkeley,  has  completed  the  inspection  of 
all  dairies  supplying  milk  to  that  city, 
and  reports  that  the  places  are  showing 
a  decided  improvement  since  the  inspec- 
tions started. 

A  large  party  of  Swiss  dairymen  re- 
cently arrived  at  El  Centro  from  Europe, 
having  come  as  a  result  of  account  given 
by  their  relatives  now  engaged  in  dairy- 
ing in  Imperial  county.  Several  other 
parties  are  now  on  their  way. 

Ten  cows  in  the  lower  part  of  the  West 
side  have  recently  been  bitten  by  rapid 
dogs  and  have  had  to  be  killed.  The 
heads  of  twelve  dogs  from  that  district 
were  recently  examined  at  Berkeley  and 
the  animals  found  to  have  been  suffering 
from  rabies. 

Dr.  Harold  Gross,  of  Butler  valley, 
Humboldt  county,  has  received  several 
more  blooded  Jerseys  recently  to  add  to 
his  herd,  which  already  contains  some  of 
the  finest  dairy  animals  of  the  county. 

A  number  of  young  dairymen  have  ar- 
rived from  Mondovl,  Wis.,  with  two  car- 


loads of  fancy  stock  to  begin  dairying 
near  Willows,  Glenn  county.  The  dairy 
will  include  230  acres  of  the  Young  ranch, 
purchased  by  the  new  owners  this  spring. 
Another  consignment  of  cattle  from  Wis- 
consin will  arrive  the  latter  part  of  the 
month. 

The  output  of  the  co-operative  cream- 
ery at  Bieber,  Lassen  county,  will  be  in- 
creased by  about  75%  during  the  coming 
year,  according  to  arrangements  now  be- 
ing completed.  The  creamery  turns  out 
about  10,000  lbs.  of  cheese  per  month, 
which  is  marketed  in  Redding  and  Sac- 
ramento. 

Special  features  of  the  California 
Creamery  Operators'  Association  conven- 
tion, which  will  be  held  in  San  Luis 
Otispo  November  24  and  25,  will  be  a 
niilking  contest  and  butter-scoring  con- 
test. 

George  G.  Smith,  of  the  Goshen  district, 
Tulare  county,  has  added  six  head  of 
thoroughbred  Holsteins  costing  $250  each 
to  his  herd. 


O.  I.  c. 

Tlic  eig  White  Hog 


BEST   AND   I,ARtiKST   HERD  IN 
THE  STATE. 

A  few  service  boars  and  gilts  from 
spring  farrow  now  ready. 

A  nice  lot  of  classy  pigs — just  weaned. 
Write  us  your  wants. 

All  our  stock  is  registered. 

STUDARUS  &  CUNNINGHAM,  Mills,  Cal. 


CII/IDDIVC  Tubular 
an/lKr  LLd  cream 

Separators  Replacing  Others. 

Wtiy?  Read  Users'  Reasons. 

Bluffton.  Indi.iiia,  Octotier  14,  1911. 
I  purchased  a  Tubular.     Many  of  other 
makes.  In  this  county,  are  beins  replaced  by 
Tubulars.   People  know  a  sood  thins  when 
they  see  it.  Harry  Ulmcr. 

Clearwater,  Minn.,  Oct.  14,  1911. 
Had  been  using  a  No.  2  disk 
machine  but  find  a  No.  4  Tubular 
turns  no  harder  though  skim- 
ming twice  as  fast.    Get  more 
cream,  of  equal  test,  from  same 
^^.=3    weight  of  milk  with  the 
Tubular.  1.  O.  Humphries. 
These  two  letters  were  written  to 
us  llie  same  day.  which  shows  how 
many  lilce  them  we  receive.  No 
disl<s  in  Dairy  Tubulars.  Double 
sltimniing 
f  o  r  c  e  . 
Write  f  o  r 
catalogl31 . 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

\\  1>T  HIKSI'KU,  I'A. 
€hlcaca.  III.,  >uii  Fraiicliirii.  <  ul.,  I'lirllnnd,  Ore, 
 T<.r<»iitu,  <  an.       W liiiili>ig.  <  nii. 


LAND  VALUES 

Are  always  good  in  close-in 
properties,  and  ihe  investor 
follows  the  line  of  development. 


The  Mount  Diablo 
Country 

In  Contrn  CoMta  County,  In  ofTerlne  op- 
port  unit  Ii'n  to  lioini'NcekerN  and  lu- 
vpNtoFM,  UN  the  country  Im  new  an<l  the 
clfVi*lopin4'utN  In  triinHportation,  K*>4»ii 
r4i2i(lN,  r«>N4>rfM  and  boautilful  lioniCH  are 
belne  rapidly  made. 


Our  Lands 

are  ndnpte<l  to  all  kIndN  of  a>?rU*ultural 
purNuitH,  and  tlieir  eloNe  proximity  to 
the  eily  make  them  eMpeeially  attrne- 
tlve  to  thoNe  deMlrlnf^  Income  homeH. 


You  Can  Buy 

one  aere  or  more  on  very  eaHy  terniH. 


Send  for  Maps  and  New  Bookiei 

R.  N.  BUROESS  COMPANY 

907  FlrMt  National  Bank  Hide,  and  41«l 
Market    St.,   San  ErunvlHCU 

IS.'iS  Broadway,  Oakland, 

BROOKS  &  STEWART,  Walnut  Creek, 
Cal. 


Prompt  Efficient  Service 

is  demanded  by  the  farmer  as  well  as  by  other  pump 
buyers.   That  is  our  strong  feature.   Buying  a 

DOW  PUMP 

does  not  end  our  interest.  We  want  you  to  get  re- 
sults, to  pump  the  same  quantity  of  water  five  years 
from  now,  as  today,  and  with  the  same  amount  of 
power.  We  want  you  to  feel  that  the  DOW  PUMP 
you  buy  today  is  always  a  DOW  PUMP,  and  that 
our  experience  is  at  your  service. 

It  will  pay  you  in  dollars  and  cents  to  investigate 
Dow  Pumps  and  service.  It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  us 
to  show  .just  what  our  pumps  are  and  what  they 
will  do. 

Your  decision  as  to  merit  will  satisfy  us. 

GEO.   E.   DOW  PUMPING  ENGINE  CO. 

412  SHELDON  BLDG.,  233  S.  LOS  ANGELES  ST., 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

For  economical  deep  well  pumping,  use  the 

Dow  Non-Pulsating  Pump 


LOUDEN  LITTER  CARRIER  cbangcs  barn  drudficry  inio  child's  play. 
40  With  wonderful  worm  gear  (an  exclusive  Louden  feature)  1  pound 
pull  oo  chain  lifis  40  pounds  io  box— boy  can  hoist  half  a  ton. 
I  RaiflfB  and  lowere  any  distance  op  to  'JSfeet,  Stands  where  pot;  can't 
fall.  Kill  the  boi.  raite  it  and  give  it  a  shove.  It  carries  the  load  out  of 
I  tht:  barn  to  manure  spreaderor  litter  heap,  wherever  you  want  it;  damps 
load  autumatically  abd  retarua  to  yoQ. 

The  Louden  Way 

Keeps  barns  clean  and  sanitary— Keeps  cows  healthy— ihcy  will  give 
more  and  richer  milk.  Saves  time,  labor  and  money.  A  Loudeo  Litter 
Carrier  will  save  its  cost  many  times  in  a  year. 

Loudens  special  elec(ro-£alTanizin<  process  gives  all  Louden  pro- 
ducts a  beautiful,  lasting  finish.  Looks  clean— easy  to  keep  clean- 
never  rusts— lasts  much  longer  thkn  ordinary  hot  process  galvanizing. 
Our  40  years  experiuDco  in  fitting  barns  is  at  your  aervlce  for  the  asking. 
Hand  your  dealpr  a  roQgh  ftround  plan  of  year  barn,  and  ask  him  to 
mail  it  to  oi  for  price.  This  will  entail  no  obligation  oithtron  your  part 
or  the  dealers.  Don't  accept  any  carriers  but  LoUl>EN '8.  There  are 
none  "JuBt  as  good.'*  Write  us  for  complete  catalog  of  bam  equipment 
and  valuable  bouk  on  manure  values 

FULL  STOCK  C\RXI£3  BY  THE 

WESTERN  EQUIPMENT  CO..  '^s^^"P;°^'c?s'^r' 

Send  for  Catalogue  P.  R. 


KOKOIVIO 


WOVEN 
WIRE 


Pnrni  nnd  Poultry 
Fence  ami  (.afeH. 

Barbed  Wipe. 

Staples. 


FENCE 


Yard  and  Oranirntal 
Feuee  and  Gatea. 

.  FencloK  Tools. 

Netting. 


I'rloeN  gladly  quoted.    Send  for  catalogue.     Mall  ordem  a  specialty. 

CALIFORNIA  ANCHOR  FENCE  CO.,  "Itockton^I^^^^ 


Save  Money  By  Buying 
This  Good 
Second-Hand  Pipe 

We  can  supply  you  with  any 
size  and  quantity  of  SUodard 
Pipe  or  Casing— all  new  threads 
and  couplings— all  stock  guar- 
anteed tlrst  class. 

If  thinkiat  of  borinff  Uly  kind  of  pipe, 
joarbcsf  interests  will  b«  serred  hj  writiaa 
Ds  for  prices  and  particulars. 

Paciflc  Pipe  Co..  Main  and  Howard  Sts.,  Sao  Francisco 


FARMJBOOKS. 

The  following  list  of  farm  books  are 
kept  in  stock  and  will  be  mailed  on  re- 
ceipt of  prices  quoted: 

The  Book  of  Alfalfa,  by  Coburn  $2.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  Henry   2.25 

Farm  Development,  Hays    2.00 

Soiling  Crops  and  the  Sllo,  Shaw   1.50 

ywine  Husbandry,   Coburn   1.50 

Studies  in  Horse  Breeding,  Carlson..  2.00 

Greenhouse  Management,  Taft   1.50 

Mushroom  Culture,  Falconer   1.00 

The  Study  of  Corn,  Shoesmith  50 

Plant  Life  on  the  Farm,  Masters   1.00 

The  Hop,   Myrick   1-50 

The  Book  of  Wheat,  Dodlinger   1.50 

Meadows  and  Pastures,  Wing   1.50 

Trees  of  California,  Jepson   2.50 

Asparagus  Culture,   Hexamer  60 

New  Onion  Culture.  Greiner  50 

American  Cattle  Doctor,  Dadd   1.00 

Home  Pork  Making,  Fulton  50 

■Send  remittances  to 
PAflKIC  HLRAI,  PRESS, 
420  Market  St.,  San  Framclaco. 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


Send  for  Raisin  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS. 

FRIiSAO,  C.\1.IFUUMA. 
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A  SUGGESTION  OF  THANKS- 
GIVING. 


(Continued  From  Page  J/OO.) 

day,  when  all  that  are  to  come  are 
on  hand,  the  market  reaches  the  con- 
dition that  the  supply  and  demand  really 
jubtlfy. 

The  delicate  flavor  the  the  turkey  de- 
pends greatly  upon  the  condition  of  the 
bird  when  killed.  Other  birds  can  be 
killed  almost  any  time  in  the  year  with- 
out finding  much  difference  in  the  flesh. 
Turkeys  are  at  their  best  only  for  about 
six  weeks  out  of  the  fifty-two,  and  this  is 
soon  after  the  winter's  cold  comes  on 
and  the  birds  begin  to  lay  on  fat  to  meet 
it.  Unfortunately  the  fine  six  weeks  gen- 
erally begin  after  Thanksgiving  rather 
than  before  it,   so  that  the  Christmas 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Rate,  l%c.  per  word.  No  order  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 

FOR  SALE. 

FOR  SALE — Are  you  looking  for  a  home? 
Make  your  home  in  Shasta  county  on  the 
beautifully  wooden  banks  of  Sacramento 
river;  choice  sediment  land  under  irrigat- 
ing ditch,  sold  in  colony  lots  for  $100  per 
acre  on  easy  terms;  creamery  and  tlie  town 
of  Anderson  on  tlie  main  Southern  Pacific 
line  within  one  mile.  Write  for  booklet. 
Shasta  Land  Company,  Anderson,  Cal. 

20  acres  peaches  and  vines  in  bearing. 
Good  buildings,  pumping  plant,  utensils, 
etc.  Income  this  year  $2500.  One  mile  to 
street  car  and  city  limits.  Price,  $9500: 
$4000  cash,  balance  easy  time.  P.  M. 
HAMMELIN,  R.  R.  No.  5,  Church  Ave.,  Box 
92,  Fresno,  Cal. 

FREE — 20%  in  fresh  package  seeds,  to 
introduce  our  goods,  on  all  orders  amount- 
ing to  $2  and  not  over  $5.  Prices:  Apples, 
12  %c;  Pears,  30c;  Roses,  30c;  first-grade 
trees,  No.  1  roses.  We  pay  the  freight. 
MEDFORD  NURESRY  CO.,  Medford.  Ore. 


MISSION  OLIVE  TREES  in  any  quan- 
tities, guaranteed  true  to  stock,  for  de- 
livery in  fall  of  1912.  Address  MILLS  & 
JORDAN,  410  14th  St.,  Oakland  Cal. 


20  acres  in  Stevinson  Colony,  Merced 
county,  for  dairy  purposes.  For  particu- 
lars and  price,  write  V.  NELSON,  B.  &  B. 
Dept.,  care  Morest,  San  Rafael,  Cal. 


RING-NECKED  PHEASANTS  for  sale. 
Pairs  or  pens  of  four;  eggs  in  season  for 
hatching.  Address  T.  D.  MORRIS,  Agua 
Caliente,  California. 


POSITIONS  WANTED. 


CAPABLE  YOUNG  MAN  wants  position 
as  manager  or  foreman  on  fruit  ranch. 
References.     Box  61,  Aptos,  Cal. 


LI]VIE 

FOR  SPRAYING 

FERTILIZING 
WHITEWASHING 

We  can  save  you  money.  Lime  Is  a  by- 
product with  us.  All  we  charge  you  Is 
actual  cost  of  handling  Acetylene  Lime 
In  putty  form  In  iron  drums 

275  lbs.  Includlnq  drum  6S  cents 
F.  U.  a.  Oakland,  Cal. 
Drums  alone  worth  price 

The  Prcst-o-Litc  Co. 

Makers  of  Gas  Tanks 
58  Van  Ness  Ave^  San  Francisco 


turkey  is  superior  to  his  relative  who 
dies  before  him.  The  finest  turkeys  are, 
of  course,  hatched  in  the  spring,  and  the 
big  prize  gobblers  are  veterans  of  sev- 
eral years  whose  long  life  improves  their 
appearance  and  does  the  opposite  to  their 
edible  qualities. 

It  Is  a  peculiar  thing  that  while 
Thanksgiving  is  the  approved  date  for 
turkeys  to  be  offered  up,  more  of  them 
are  sold  at  Christmas.  From  350  to  400 
C£irs  of  turkeys  come  to  San  Francisco 
and  the  other  bay  cities  before  Thanks- 
giving, while  for  Christmas  500  cars  is 
the  normal  supply.  A  large  amount  of 
the  latter  come  from  Texas  and  the 
Middle  West,  where  the  birds  are  in  fine 
condition  at  that  time.  They  are  then 
fine  for  cold  storage  purposes,  so  that 
turkeys  not  sold  on  arrival  can  be  frozen 
and  will  be  much  better  eating  in  the 
spring  than  fowls  killed  then. 

The  supply  of  turkeys  is  reported  to  be 
good  this  year,  and  with  good  times  the 
consumer  should  get  enough  turkey  and 
the  producer  enough  cash.  Prices  are 
expected  to  be  up  to  normal,  20-23  cents 
live  weight  and  27  cents  dressed,  whole- 
sale, although  they  may  vary  greatly  ac- 
cording to  the  way  the  supplies  come  in. 
The  best  prices  will  come  by  making  a 
normal  distribution,  rather  than  sending 
in  too  large  or  too  small  numbers  at 
either  Thanksgiving  or  Christmas. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  SHOW. 

The  coming  poultry  and  pigeon  show, 
to  be  held  in  Oakland  November  21  to 
27,  at  1250  Webster  street,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Alameda  County  Poultry  As- 
sociation and  the  California  Pigeon  Club, 
promises  many  new  varieties  for  the  vis- 
itor. From  present  indications  the  Orp- 
ingtons will  lead,  closely  followed  by  the 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  and  a  larger  number 
than  ever  before  of  birds  will  be  on 
exhibition  at  this  show.  Harry  H.  Col- 
lier of  Tacoma,  R.  J.  Venn  of  Fresno,  and 
L.  N.  Cobbledick  of  Oakland  will  be  the 
judges  in  the  poultry  department. 


WHEN  California  farmers 
write  us  innumerable 
letters  testifying  to  the 
wonderful  results  obtained 
from  using 

Our  Standard  Fertilizer 

that  means  something.  We  have  sold 
thousands  of  tons  and  our  seJes  are 
on  the  increase. 

That  tells  the  Story! 
r<^^^^  TLe  Pacific  GoaDo  &  Fertilizer  Co. 

f^\gs^»^^  Alaska  Commercial  Bldg. 

Sl^^'v^^]  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

^^^iCL^J&i^^^S^^^  Manufacturers  of  FertiJizere, 
JjBit-— Poultry  Fooils  ami  Bone  Charcoal 
on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


POULTRY  FEEDS 


C  HICK  SAVER,  a  dry  mixed  feed 
for  baby  chicks. 

CHICK  GROWER,  a  balanced 
mash  ration  for  growing  chicks. 

EGG  MAKER,  an  improved  mash 
balanced  ration  for  laying  hens. 

SCRATCH  FEED,  a  splendid  vari- 
ety of  mixed  grains. 

W.  K.  C.  Poultry  Regulator  sold  everywhere. 
Our  literature  will  be  mailed  to  you  free,  for 
your  name  and  address 

WESTERN  F£ED  CO.,  Inc. 

North  Point  and  Taylor  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BEAN  POWER  SPRAYERS 

"GIANT"— "CHALLENGE"— "PONY" 

Three  power  outfits  that  are  leaders  in  their  respective  classes.  The  Giant 
i.s  for  orchards  of  largest  size.  The  Challenge  is  for  orchards  of  medium  size. 
The  Pony  is  for  orchards  of  small  or  medium  size,  where  a  sprayer  of  largest 
capacity  is  not  required. 

All  Bean  outfits  are  equipped  with  the  best  pump  attainable;  improved 
rotary  agitator;  efficient,  easy  running,  easily  operated  engines;  and  many 
other  e.xclusive  features. 

WRITE  FOR  A  COPY  OF  OUR  LATEST  CATALOG,  WHICH  IM/U.S. 
TRATES  AND  DE.SCRIBES  AI,Ii  BEAN  HAND  AND  POWER  SPRAYERS, 
SPRAY  MATERIALS,  AND  PUMP  ACCESSORIES  AND  PARTS. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  COMPANY 

Everything'  for  Spraying' 
211  W.  Julian,  San  Jose,  Cal.  Eastern  Factory,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


An  association  is  to  be  formed  in 
Riverside  to  arrange  for  future  county 
fairs. 


For 

California 
Soils 

ANIMAL  Ma^.^ 


Live,  Aggressive  Agents  want- 
ed in  each  county  of  central 
and  northern  California. 


Blood  Bone 
and  Tankage 

HUMUS  FORMING; 
ALL  AVAILABLE. 

We  are  the  largest  Pacific  Coast  pro- 
ducers of  Animal  Matter  .Fertilizer  ma- 
terials. 

Let  us  quote  you  prices  on  your  fertil- 
izer wants  for  1911-1912  season.  Book- 
let, "California  Soil  Builders,"  sent  on 
application. 

Western  Meat  Co. 

FERTILIZER  DEPARTMENT, 
SAN  FRANCISCO     -     -     -  CAL. 


THE  STUDEBAKER  BROS.  CO. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

announce  they  have  secured  the  agency  for 

FLANDERS  CHAMPION  POWER 
SPRAYERS 

THE  BEST  SPRAYER  MADE 


Ask  or  write  your  local  Studebaker  Agent  for  particulars 


Patenfod  Automatic  Water  Ilalanoe 
IrrlKiitlon  Pump,  dlrt'cl-connected 
to  flfftrle  motor;  Melf-opfratluK. 


IRRIGATE 

your  land  by  means  of  Electric  driven 
centrifugal  pumps. 

They  are  absolutely  noiseless,  and 
have  neither  rods,  valves,  nor  gears 
to  get  out  of  order. 

Write  for  latest  bulletin. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS 

Incorporated 
357-361  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

212  N.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Worlis: 
Los  Angeles.  Carlton  Slallon, 

W.  Berkeley.  Cal. 
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Cleaning  Up. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Mrs.  Si  sax  Swaysgood, 
Healdsburg,  Cal. 

There  are  two  or  three  times  in  a  year 
vhen  the  poultryman  should  clean  up, 
and  now  before  the  winter  rains  com- 
mence is  the  best  time  of  all. 

If  you  have  any  kind  of  a  house  with 
a  tight  roof,  that  is  vacant,  clean  it  up 
and  convert  it  for  the  time  into  a  store- 
house. Put  up  a  shelf  or  two  that  will 
hold  all  the  little  drinking  vessels  and 
feed  boxes  used  for  the  little  chicks. 
Such  things  should  be  washed  and  scalded 
before  putting  away.  Clean  up  the  brood- 
ers and  spray  with  some  disinfectant, 
then  expose  to  the  sun  for  a  few  days 
before  storing  away.  One  of  the  best  and 
eastiest  ways  to  prepare  disinfectant  is, 
one  ounce  of  Pearsan's  creolin  to  one 
gallon  of  water,  hot  or  cold,  then  spray 
every  nook  and  crevice. 

When  you  have  the  brooders  in,  if  you 
use  lamps,  don't  fail  to  give  them  a 
share  of  the  cleaning.  All  kerosene  lamp 
burners  should  be  boiled  in  saleratus 
water  at  least  once  a  month.  Just  use 
an  old  can  of  any  kind  and  put  in  a 
tablespoonful  of  saleratus  to  a  pint  of 
water,  throw  in  your  burners  and  boil  ten 
minutes,  then  dry  with  a  soft  rag.  This 
keeps  them  bright  and  new;  no  explosive 
lamps  when  they  are  treated  in  this  way. 

There  is  not  anything  fowls  relish  bet- 
ter than  fresh  sand;  so  if  your  chickens 
are  yarded  for  winter,  haul  in  a  load  of 
good  coarse  sand  and  dump  in  your  store- 
house. Keep  a  shallow  box  in  a  dry 
sheltered  place  for  the  hens  to  pick  at 
during  the  dull  rainy  days. 

As  the  moulting  season  draws  to  a 
close,  rake  up  the  feathers,  and  if  you 
have  land  that  needs  fertilizer  spread 
them  over  it  before  the  rain.  After  rak- 
ing up  the  yards,  look  to  the  shelters 
and  runs  where  the  hens  congregate  and 
spray  with  some  good  disinfectant.  Foul 
smells  lie  on  the  ground,  but  ascend  up- 
ward and  the  fowls  breathe  them  in — a 
fact  which  does  not  tend  to  make  them 
any  healthier.  Chickens  soon  lose  strength 
and  vitality  when  compelled  to  crowd  in 
nasty,  ill-smelling  places  for  shelter  from 
a  storm;  but  the  wide-awake  poultryman 
will  see  to  it  that  his  flock  has  a  com- 
fortable shelter  in  which  to  run.  As  a 
disinfectant  for  runs,  shelters,  etc.,  there 
is  nothing  better  than  the  sulphuric-acid 
si:ray.  To  make  it,  get  16  ounces  sul- 
phuric acid  (50%  solution)  and  six  gal- 
lons of  water.  Put  the  water  into  a  wood- 
en tub,  bucket  or  keg,  anything  that  is 
wooden,  and  pour  the  sulphuric  acid  into 
the  water,  being  careful  not  to  splash 
any  on  the  flesh  or  clothing,  because  if 
you  do  it  will  surely  leave  a  hole  in  the 
clothes  and  a  burn  on  the  flesh. 

Nest  boxes  are  another  source  of  vex- 
ation if  neglected.  The  best  thing  I 
have  found  for  them  is  to  paint  them 
inside  with  distillate  then  keep  fresh 
clean  straw  over  deep  enough  so  that  the 
eggs  will  not  come  in  contact  with  the 
oil.  Some  people  say  it  does  not  hurt 
the  egg  anyway,  but  I  know  it  does,  be- 
cause I  have  tried  it. 

There  is  not  anything  so  satisfactory 
as  trying  out  anything  you  are  in  doubt 
about,  especially  when  it  concerns  some 
article  you  are  going  to  put  on  the  mar- 
ket for  food.  Distillate  is  a  good,  cheaj) 
article  to  fight  poultry  vermin  with,  but 
it  must  be  kept  clear  of  the  eggs  or  they 
will  have  a  very  disagreeable  taste. 

Fighting  Mites. — When  mites  attack  a 
house  there  is  no  time  to  play,  for  it 
sometimes  means  death  to  the  hens.  The 
best  thing  for  this  pest  is  the  kerosene 
emulsion  spray  with  5%  carbolic  acid  in 
it.  To  make  it,  shave  a  bar  of  laundry 
soap  (the  kind  with  resin  in  it  is  the 
best),  and  boil  in  one  gallon  of  water. 


When  all  soap  is  dissolved  and  while  still 
hot,  pour  in  one  gallon  of  coal-oil,  grad- 
ually whipping  the  mixture  as  you  would 
beat  anything  up — a  few  switches  from 
a  prune  tree  makes  a  good  beater.  When 
cold  it  should  be  of  the  consistency  of 
cream.  When  ready  to  use,  it  can  be  di- 
luted with  fifteen  gallons  of  water  and 
add  a  four-ounce  bottle  of  carbolic  crys- 
tals. For  mites  it  is  best  to  get  out 
early  in  the  morning  as  soon  as  the  fowls 
vacate  the  house,  and  apply  the  emulsion 
to  every  crack  and  crevice.  Rei)eat  once 
or  twice  if  necessary;  you  will  not  get 
all  the  first  time.  And  don't  forget  that 
this  is  excellent  weather  for  breeding  lice 
and  mites.  Immunity  from  pests  means 
constant  vigilance.  Keep  the  houses  and 
runs  clean,  provide  the  hens  with  some 
good  soft  soil  by  digging  up  a  little  cor- 
ner of  their  yard  and  throwing  an  occa- 
sional bucket  of  water  into  it,  and  there 
need  be  no  loss  or  injury  from  lice  or 
mites. 

A  short  time  ago  I  visited  a  large 
poultry  plant  that  had  not  hatched  any 
chicks  since  April.  Naturally  one  would 
have  looked  to  find  everything  put  away 
spick  and  span  ready  for  the  next  hatch- 
ing season,  but  such  was  not  the  case. 
The  brooders  were  just  as  the  chicks  had 
left  them,  incubators  with  broken  egg- 
shells on  the  trays  and  in  the  nursery, 
drawers,  etc.,  and  the  nastiest  kind  of  a 
smell  pervading  the  room  where  they 
were  run.  The  proi)rietor  said  they 
would  have  more  time  soon  to  look  after 
svch  things,  when  they  would  be  put  in 
order.  But  in  my  opinion  the  germs  that 
are  now  present  in  out-of-the-way  places 
in  the  incubators  will  never  be  gotten 
rid  of.  The  heat  that  is  conductive  to 
growth  and  life  in  the  egg  will  also  fur- 
nish the  same  conditions  for  the  germs. 

Now,  why  may  not  this  little  neglect 
to  clean  up  in  proper  time  be  the  cause 
of  so  much  loss  in  incubator  chicks?  By 
proper  time  is  meant  the  time  when  the 
hatch  comes  off,  No  incubator  should 
bo  left  dirty,  not  even  a  day  after  the 
chicks  are  taken  away  from  it.  The  trap 
can  and  should  be  scalded,  and  the  walls 
inside,  overhead,  and  every  part  washed 
with  some  good  disinfectant.  The  wick 
should  be  removed  from  the  lamp  and 
the  burner  boiled,  oil  poured  out  of  the 
bowl  and  after  the  burner  is  dry  screwed 
into  place  and  the  lamp  put  away  for 
future  use.  It  should  never  be  put  in- 
side the  incubator,  or  it  is  labile  to  cause 
trouble  at  hatching  time. 

Even  those  who  do  not  hatch  with  in 
ciibators  will  be  surprised  at  the  many 
little  things  they  can  pick  up  and  store 
away.  Nest  boxes  that  the  hens  have 
set  in  can  be  made  to  serve  several  years 
by  being  cleaned  up  and  put  under  cover. 

Diseask  Breeders. — Another  thing  that 
needs  attention  is  the  feed  troughs. 
Wherever  moist  mash  is  fed  in  wooden 
troughs,  boxes,  etc.,  there  is  always  dan- 
ger from  neglect.  One  roupy  chicken 
feeding  at  a  wooden  trough  can  cause  no 
end  of  mischief  for  the  poultryman  who 
neglects  to  scald  out  his  feed-troughs. 
The  germs  get  in  the  cracks  and  points 
of  the  box  or  trough,  and  every  time  the 
poultry  feed  out  of  that  trough,  some  or 
all  of  them  eat  those  germs;  though  not 
all  the  germs  are  going  to  make  trouble 
at  first,  they  will  eventually  if  not  de- 
stroyed. There  is  but  one  remedy  for 
such  things  when  the  parasite  gets  into 
them,  and  that  is  to  turn  every  wooden 
feed  trough  or  box  the  fowls  have  used, 
disinfect  and  turn  over  the  ground,  and 
give  all  the  fowls  a  good  physic,  after 
which  clean  up  by  spading  the  ground,  if 
possible,  and  if  not,  by  spraying  it  with 
sulphuric-acid  spray. 

Climatic  Changes. — This  lovely  weather 
ought  not  to  be  accused  of  any  wrong- 


POULTRY. 


INCUBATOR  CHICK.S — White  Lu-ghorns 
and  White  Plymouth  Roc-k  in  quantilii-s. 
Black  Minorcas,  Brown  Leghorns,  Buff 
L.egiiorns  in  reasonable  quantities.  Ar- 
rangements for  deliveries  can  now  be 
made.  Send  for  booklet  of  prices. 
Maliajo  Farm,  P.  O.  Bo.x  597  Sacramento, 
Cal. 


WHY  DONT  YOU  ASK  YOUR  DEALER 
for  CROLEY'S  HIGH  GRADED  HARD 
SHELL — from  the  deep  sea — perfectly 
graded — best  shell  produced — no  waste. 
GKO.  H.  CROLEY  COMPANY,  INC.,  631- 
637  Brannan  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CRYSTAL  WHITE  ORPINGTONS  (Keller- 
strass  Strain)  carefully  selected  for 
breeding.  Cockerels  or  pullets  from  $5 
to  $25  each.  A  $10  cockerel  and  two  $5 
pullets  make  a  good  pen.  Address  J.  A. 
Filcher,  Sacramento.  Cal. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — Choice 
cockerels;  also  Barred  Pl.vmouth  Rock 
and  White  Leghorn  day-old  chicks  and 
eggs  for  hatching,  from  mature  stock. 
Kairniount  Hatchery,  Bo.\  29B,  R.  F.  D., 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 


FAMOUS  BREEDER  of  White  Plymouth 
Hocks.  Eggs,  Utility  and  Show  Stock 
foi-  sale:  75  choice  cockerels  now  ready; 
Also  White  Crested  Black  Polish.  Mrs 
I).  A.  Robertson,  R.  3,  Bo.x  16,  511  Willow 
St.,  San  Jose. 


SCHELLVILLE  HATCHERY  —  Thorough- 
bred White  Leghorn  Chicks  hatched  to 
order  from  heavy  winter  layers — the 
kind  that  pay.  No  dead  or  weak  chicks 
cliarged  for.    Order  early.    Sonoma.  Cal. 


DAY-OLD  CHICKS — Barred  Rocks  and 
White  Leghorn  chicks,  good  laying 
strains;  order  early  for  fall  delivery  and 
avoid  delay.  Fairmount  Hatchery,  Bo^ 
29  B,  R.  F.  D.,  Santa  Cruz,  California. 


A  SHORT  CUT  TO  SUCCESS — Olsons 
White  Leghorns.  Day-old  chicks  or 
hatching  eggs.  They  are  money-makers 
for  you.  Prices  low.  O.  A.  Olsen,  Sun- 
nyvale, Cal. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS,  149D,  Call 
fornia  St.,  San  Francisco.-— Est.  40  years 
Standard  bred  poultry.  White  Orpingtons 
R.  I.  Reds,  Brd.  Rocks,  White  Leghorns 


INDIAN  RUNNER  DRAKES. — Only  a  few 
left.  Fawn  and  English  type,  $1.75 
each.  White  egg  strain.  Mrs.  Benja. 
G.  Johnson,  R.  D.,  Vacaville,  Cal. 


UI'KF  ORPINGTON  AND  COLUMBIAN 
WYANDOTTE  eggs  for  setting;  satis- 
faction guaranteed.  Mrs.  Leona  Brophy, 
1415  N  St.,  Fresno. 


IF  INTERESTED  IN  INCUBATORS  or  how 
to  feed,  write  for  our  free  Catalog 
PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Petaluma 
California. 


WAYSIDE  YARDS — A  few  settings  fronrj 
special  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  matings,  at 
$6  for  30.    Carl  Gregory,  Petaluma,  Cal 


ORPINGTONS,  Buff  and  White.  High- 
grade  stock  tor  sale.  Mis.  S.  Sways- 
good,  Route  1.  Healdsburg,  Cal. 


CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French,  545 
W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


FREE  BOOK  —  "Poultry  Feeding  foi 
Profit,"  on  application  to  Coulson  Co. 
Petalumii,  Cal.,  Box  P. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS — Chicks,  eggs,  cot-k- 
erels.  Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B 
Morris,  Lodi,  Cal. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS — Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S 
Sullivan,  25  Market  St.,  Agnew,  Sant« 
Clara  County,  Cal. 


HHONZE   Turkeys   and  Eggs. 
Clements,  Cal.  Large  size,  good 
early  maturity. 
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rvVlN  OAKS  FARM— W.  H.  BIssel 
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prietor,  Llvermore,  Cal. — Buff,  Whitt 
Orpington. 


THOROUGHBRED  BUFF  LEGHORNS 

Proven  «lnter  Iujitm;  (tOO  hrnii  seleolol 
hy  lloKito  H>'Mteiii,  In  breetUng^  yards. 
4  hicks,  »10  per  100. 

Eggs  for  hatching,  «5  per  «I00;  $1  per 
Mrlllng. 

R.  M.  HEMPEL, 
R.  F.  D.,  No.  1,  Lathrop,  Cal. 


RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

The  most  popular  and  useful  foni  of 
todav.  Orders  booked  In  advance  fur 
HATCHING   EGGS   and  STOCK. 

MAGMFICE.NT  COCKERELS  nearly 
always  on  hand.  My  utility  yards  are 
noted  for  their  vigorous  stock.  My 
prize  pens  consist  of  celebrated  win- 
ners at  Wisconsin,  Utah.  Stockton,  Peta- 
luma, Santa  Cruz,  Oakland,  etc.  Circu- 
lar forwarded  on  application. 

CHAS.  S.  WAKEFIELD, 
The  Manor  Farm, 
Petalunin,  California. 
"The  Home  of  the  Rhode  Island  Reds." 


HOPLAND 
STOCK  FARM 

Poultry  Department 

Plant  of  most  modern  equipment;  6000 
laying  hens  (Standard  Bred  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns);  all  raised  and  kept  under 
most  sanitary  conditions. 

FOR  SALE 

Surplus  stock  after  filling  our  laying 
houses. 

1000  May  and  June  batched  pullets  from 
$8  to  $10  per  dozen. 

300  Excellent  Breeding;  Cockerels,  $12 
per  dozen  and  up. 

Orders  booked  for  hatching  eggs  and 
baby  chicks:  correspondence  solicited. 
Visitors  welcome. 

R.  N.  FOSTER,  Manager 

HOPLAND,  CAL. 


BLACK  ORPINGTONS 

OF  THE  BEST  TYPE  C.4IN'  BE  FOLAD  I.\ 
MY  YARDS. 

My  foundation  stock  came  direct  from 
Bell  of  Engand,  the  world-famous  Orping- 
ton breeder. 

I  have  the  largest  flock  of  Black  Orping- 
tons on  the  Coast. 

The  best  testimonial  to  the  merit  of  my 
birds  can  be  found  In  my  winnings  at  San 
Jose  October  4th  to  17th,  1911,  where  I 
took  1st  and  2nd  cock.  1st  cockerel.  1st. 
2nd  and  3d  pullets  and  the  American  Poul- 
try Association  Medal  for  best  cockerel  in 
the  show. 

In  White  Wyandottes,  I  have  quality 
just  as  good. 

With  seven  Wyandotte  entries  at  San 
Jose  I  won  1st  cock.  1st  and  2nd  hen,  1st 
and  2nd  cockerel,  1st  and  2nd  pullet. 

Stock  and  eggs  for  sale. 

I  also  breed  utility  Pigeons,  Homers, 
Carneaux,  and  Polish  Lunx. 

My  foundation  stock  In  all  three  breeds 
was  imported. 

Youngsters  and  guaranteed  mated  pairs 
for  sale. 

IV1ARSHAI-.I..  BL.ACK 

Palo  Alto,  Cal. 


Sale  of  Wild  Turkeys. 


We  have  the  authority  of  the  State 
Board  of  Control  to  sell  a  limited  number 
of  adult  Wild  Turkeys  from  the  State 
Game  Farm. 

Breeders  desiring  to  improve  the  vitality, 
.Strain,  and  flavor  of  their  domestic  stock 
can  during  the  sale  obtain  Gobblers  for 
ILS.OO  each  and  hens  at  JIO.OO  eacli,  or  one 
gobbler  and  three  hens  for  $40.00 

California  Fish  and  Game  Commission, 

Balboa  BuildiDg,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


JUST  THIS 

Croley's  High  Protein  Meat  Scrap 
has  no  superior.  Y'our  hens  need 
it — need  it  badly  to  produce  good 
results.  Why  not  try  it?  Every 
sack  guaranteed  pure  and  sweet. 

Remember  that  the  GEO.  H. . 
CROI.EV  COMI'.VXY,  IXC,  .San 
Francisco,  is  the  duality  House  for 

poultry  supplies  on  the  Pacltlc, 
Coast. 

H2ii  Briiiiunn  .St.,  .San  Francisco. 


Incubator  Bargain 

Even  If  you  (lon*t  ^vnut  one  for 
four  to  Mix  iiioutbM,  you  <Min  siavt* 
'JSi^/(  by  buyliiK^  now.  A  Hpeciiil  oflVr 
for  oukH,  nud  to  make  room.  «%0  Kkk 
Hize  only.  Send  for  Cntalojf  nud 
partleuliirN.  Hig  bargain.  Stronif 
icuurantee. 

WEST  COAST  SEED  HOUSE 

JJI,  113,  1J5  Winston  St., 
LOS  ANGELES 

Send  for  Price  List  of  Imported 
Dutcli  Bulbs. 


LARGEST  PLAXT  OX  PACIFIC  COAST.     WE  HAVE  THE  BEST 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS 

WHITE  ORPI\fiTO\S. 
Surplus  stock  of  Runners  sold  out.    Eggs  for  hatching  only. 

ROSE  MONT  POULTRY  PLANT,  P.  0.  Box  226,  Napa,  Cal. 
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doing,  but  the  warm  days  and  cool  nights 
of  fall  weather  are  conducive  to  colds 
in  poultry.  A  cold,  if  neglected,  soon 
turns  to  roup,  so,  as  an  ounce  of  pre- 
vention is  better  than  a  pound  of  cure, 
the  watchful  poultryman  will  aim  to  pre- 
vent his  fowls  getting  cold.  First  see 
that  there  are  no  cracks  or  knot-holes  in 
the  houses;  very  often  a  cold  can  be 
traced  to  some  defect  of  that  kind — a 
bird  sleeping  with  its  head  opposite  a 
crack  through  which  comes  a  draft.  In 
such  a  case  put  a  batten  over  it.  A 
shingle  will  fix  a  knot-hole  in  short  order. 

The  Picket  Fence. — It  is  gratifying  to 
notice  that  the  old  picket  fence  is  rapidly 
disappearing.  As  a  breeder  of  trouble 
its  equal  will  be  hard  to  find;  poison  oak 
and  other  pests  to  human  kind  had  their 
happy  hunting  grounds  close  to  the  picket 
fence.  As  a  breeder  of  colds  and  roup  in 
poultry  it  could  easily  win  first  place. 
Biddy  liked  to  stretch  herself  out  in  the 
sun  on  the  east  side  of  an  old  picket 
fence  in  the  early  morning;  what  did 
she  care  if  a  breeze  was  blowing  from 
the  west;  there  she  would  be  sunning 
herself  until  a  fit  of  sneezing  came  on, 
and  in  a  day  or  two  she  would  have  a 
lovely  swollen  eye.  What  is  more,  not 
one  poultryman  out  of  twenty  ever 
dreamed  that  the  old  fence  was  the  cause 
of  swollen  eyes  and  running  nostrils,  but 
it  certainly  was. 

Fifteen  years  ago  I  paid  the  penalty 
of  using  a  picket  fence,  on  one  side  of 
my  place.  Over  200  beautiful  Brown  Leg- 
horns had  colds,  some  very  bad  ones, 
also  their  eyes  were  swollen  and  they  did 
look  a  sorry  lot;  but  happily  by  catch- 
ing them  in  time  and  moving  them  away 
from  the  fence,  they  were  all  saved.  The 
one  lesson  was  sufficient;  I  never  tried 
to  economize  in  fences  again. 

But  in  case  the  chickens  do  get  a  cold 
ill  spite  of  all  prevention,  as  sometimes 
they  will,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  give  the 
whole  flock  a  little  physic.  Do  this  by 
putting  a  little  coal-oil  in  the  mash  feed. 
No  drugs,  no  expense,  no  doping,  but  mix 
a  little  mash  feed  with  warm  water  in 
which  put  say  half  a  pint  of  coal-oil  to 
100  fowls,  or  rather  to  the  mash  feed  for 
that  number,  and  feed  it  warm  at  night. 

At  one  time  coal-oil  was  very  highly 
recommended  to  be  given  in  the  drinking 
water,  but  fowls  will  go  without  water 
before  drinking  what  they  do  not  like, 
but  in  the  feed  it  is  more  disguised  and 
they  don't  seem  to  mind  it.  But  with 
careful  attention  to  the  sleeping  apart- 
ments and  shelters,  where  they  flock  to 
get  away  from  a  storm  or  cold  wind,  will 
be  about  all  the  medicine  good  healthy 


BABY  CHICKS 

from  Hicks'  Julillee  Hatt-liiTj-  have  no 
.superior  In  California.  Will  Mell  in  Ninall 
or  large  lots.  Capaelty  12,000.  \V.  Lec- 
horns,  n.  Rocks,  K.  I.  Reds,  B.  Orpingtons. 
Send  for  price-list. 

W.  J.  HICKS, 
n.  2,  Box  154,  Petaluina,  Cal. 


Eyy  City  Hatchery 

Orders  booked  for 
nprlns  «lellvery  o  f 
baby  chicks.  Onr 
specialties  are  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  S.  C. 
White  Leghorna. 

W.  L,.  SALES, 
722  3rd  St.,  Petalnma. 


FREE  BOOK 


ON 

APPLICATION 
TO 

COULSON 

Poultry  & 
Stock  Food  Co. 

Petaluma,  Cal. 


fowls  need.  Cleanliness  is  the  great 
remedy  for  chicken  troubles. 

Overcrowding  nearly  always  causes 
trouble  and  should  be  avoided  for  this 
reason,  also  because  chickens  that  are 
overcrowded  never  attain  the  normal  size; 
they  are  always  more  or  less  stunted  and 
ragged  looking,  hence  it  does  not  pay  to 
raise  more  than  you  can  house  and  care 
for  properly. 

If  poultry  are  to  be  kept  profitably 
they  must  have  the  same  intelligent  care 
that  you  would  give  to  other  stock.  "Very 
few  farmers  would  think  of  leaving  their 
horses  or  cows  in  filthy  houses  and  neg- 
lect to  clean  them  out  perhaps  for  weeks, 
yet  these  same  men  often  do  this  very 
thing  with  their  poultry  and  then  cry 
out  there  is  not  anything  in  chickens. 
And  any  intelligent  poultryman  will  agree 
with  them  that  there  is  not  anything 
but  disappointment  in  slipshod  poultry 
raising.  But  change  the  methods,  put 
a  little  mental  and  an  extra  allowance 
of  physical  exercise  into  the  care  of  them, 
and  you  will  be  surprised  to  see  how 
o.uickly  they  will  respond  and  hand  you 
out  the  nickel  egg  for  your  pay. 


POINTS  ABOUT  THE  COM- 
MERCIAL EGG. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  M.  RUS.SELL  James. 

The  egg  production  of  the  United  States 
has  risen  since  1880  from  457,000,000  dozen 
to  more  than  2,000,000,000  dozen. 

In  the  winter  of  1890-91,  when  there 
was  no  cold-storage,  fresh-gathered  eggs 
were  selling  in  New  York  at  wholesale 
for  26%c  per  dozen.  Last  winter  cold- 
storage  eggs  were  selling  in  New  York 
for  24c  a  dozen.  More  than  6,000,000  cases 
of  eggs  go  into  cold  storage  every  year 
in  the  United  States. 

Experts  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture are  on  the  trail  of  the  hen.  Owing 
to  the  lack  of  proper  training  in  the  early 
education  of  the  hen,  as  to  where  and 
when  to  lay  eggs,  an  education  for  which 
the  farmer  is  responsible:  and  owing  to 
the  carelessness  of  the  farmer  and  his 
wife  in  the  proper  handling  of  their  poul- 
try products,  it  is  contended  that  $45,000,- 
000  worth  of  eggs  are  lost  each  year.  This 
is  said  to  be  15%  of  the  annual  egg  crop, 
which  is  given  at  $300,000,000.  This  loss, 
represented  by  the  improper  handling  of 
eggs  on  the  farm  and  in  the  country  store, 
is  in  the  main  a  preventable  one.  It  is 
borne  directly  both  by  the  producer  and 
the  consumer.  By  preventing  this  loss  it 
is  possible  for  the  farmer  to  realize  a 
greater  profit  and  for  the  consumer  to  be 
reasonably  certain  of  purchasing  eggs  of 
good  quality  as  well  as  keeping  down  the 
cost. 

According  to  the  Department  experts, 
there  is  a  young  gold  mine  for  the  Amer- 
ican farmer,  no  matter  how  small  his  farm 
may  be,  if  he  will  devote  some  time  to 
his  egg  and  poultry  business.  He  should 
keep  clean  houses  and  runs  for  his  chick- 
ens; keep  their  nests  clean;  prevent  his 
hens  laying  in  out-of-the-way  places,  and 
should  market  his  eggs  at  least  twice  a 
week.  He  should  sell  them,  not  by  num- 
bers, but  according  to  quality.  Again,  he 
should  never  store  his  eggs  in  a  damp 
place,  especially  a  country  cellar.  He 
should  sell  for  cash,  and,  most  imjiortant 
ot  all,  increase  his  number  of  hens  and 
make  them  work  along  scientific  lines  in 
their  egg  laying. 


POULTRY  SHOW  AT  STOCKTON. 


Biggest  and  best  held  in  the  west — 
tliat  is,  the  second  annual  Poultry  and 
Pigeon  Show  pulled  off  at  Stockton  last 
week.  Over  2000  birds  of  finest  feather 
flocked  together  from  all  sections  of  the 
Coast  to  the  big  tent  at  Hunter  Street 
Square  because  there  wasn't  a  hall  in 
town  big  enough  to  hold  them. 

Stockton  has  won  sudden  fame  as  a 


poultry  center.  We  are  told  that  in  the 
East  it  is  now  "Petaluma  and  Stockton" 
when  California  poultry  interests  are 
spoken  of,  and  Petaluma  will  have  to 
look  to  her  laurels  or  this  order  will 
soon  be  reversed. 

A  word  of  praise  is  due  to  the  very 
efficient  management  of  the  show  and 
e&pecially  to  Secretary  McCoy  and  Super- 
intendent French,  to  whom  its  success 
was  largely  due.  Exhibitors,  judges,  and 
patrons  alike  were  unanimous  in  their 
ajiproval  of  the  businesslike  way  in  which 
everything  was  conducted.  An  especially 
pleasing  feature  was  the  promptness  with 
which  the  prizes  were  announced  and 
awarded. 

The  great  American  hen  was  most 
numerously  represented  by  the  Single 
Comb  Rhode  Island  Reds,  some  133  of 
this  tribe  answering  to  roll  call.  The 
prize  for  best  male  bird  in  the  show  was 
carried  off  by  one  of  this  number. 

The  highest  class  was  found  among  the 


Orpingtons,  the  special  prizes  offered  by 
the  Orpington  Club  serving  to  bring  out 
the  best  of  this  breed  in  the  State.  A 
buff  Orpington  was  declared  the  best  fe- 
male in  the  show. 

The  old  reliable  Single  Comb  White 
Leghorns,  as  well  as  their  buff  and  brown 
sihters,  made  up  an  important  and  inter- 
esting part  of  the  show,  while  all  the 
other  leading  varieties,  too  numerous  to 
mention,  were  shown  in  large  numbers, 
and  for  the  most  part  in  excellent  class. 

The  pigeon  show  was  especially  large 
and  interesting,  most  of  the  four  or  five 
hundred  varieties  in  the  catalogue  being 
represented.  Ducks,  geese,  peafowl,  etc., 
lent  variety  to  the  sights  and  sounds 
within  the  big  tent.  Of  the  turkeys  it 
will  suffice  to  say  that  there  was  a  large 
number,  and  they  included  Ed.  Hart's  big 
Bronzes,  the  turkeys  that  made  San 
.loaquin  county  famous. 

The  attendance  throughout  the  week 
was  good  and  the  show  well  deserved  it. 


PERFECT  GA.S 


NO    SOOT,   SMOKE   OR  DIRT. 


IN  YOUR  HOME  OR 
ANYWHERE — for  heat- 
ing, cooking,  brooders, 
furnaces,  or  anythine; 
that  requires  heat. 

MORE  EFFICIENT 
than  wood  or  coal,  im- 
measurable comfort  and 
conveniences. 

Four  years  of  hard 
tests  has  given  tliem  a 
wonderful  reputation, 
and  they  have  solved 
the  fuel  question  most 
satisfactorily. 


You  can  have  unlimited  heat  anywhere  from  our  gas  system  at  one-half 
tlie   rost — Positively  guaranteed.     Write  today  for  full  particulars. 

BLUE  FLAME  DISTILLATE  BURNER  COMPANY 

650  SOUTH  LOS  ANGELES  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


GIVE  THE 
POMONA  PATENT 
PRESSURE  GATE 
A  TRIAL. 

No  robber  or  wooden  facias 
to  rot  or  near  ont.  Abse- 
lately  water  tight  when 
closed.  Locking  mechanism  Is 
protected  against  rust  or  clog- 
ging nlth  sand  or  dirt.  Sim- 
ple In  construction.  Cheap  Im 
price  and  as  durable  as  solid 
Iron. 

THE  LOCKING  DEVICE 
Is  the  simplest  made,  merely 
a  tapering  screvr  with  split 
tapering  nut  socket.  It  locks 
the  cover  In  any  desired  posi- 
tion or  locks  the  faces,  mak- 
ing an  ABSOLUTELY  WATER 
TIGHT  JOINT. 

TWO  FOOT  HANDLE  FUR- 
NISHED  WITH  EVERY 
PRESSURE  GATE  FREE. 

ALSO  A  FULL  LINE  OF 
CIRCULAR  VALVES  FOR  OR- 
CHARD AND  ALFALFA  IR- 
RIGATION CARRIED  IN 
STOCK. 

Write  for  descriptive  circu- 
lar and  price  list. 


POMONA  MFG.  CO. 

POMONA,  CAL. 


Tanks 


Tanks 


WINE  TANK.      144-lM  Berry  St 


WINDELER'S  PLANING  MILL 

AND  COOPERAGE 

GEO.  winde:l.e:r.  Prop. 

Water  Tanks,  Wine  Tanks,  made  from  carefully 
selected  stock  by  careful  and  experienced  work- 
men. "Tanks  that  are  well  made  last  a  long 
time."  It  will  pay  you  to  get  my  prices  before 
buying. 

GEO.  WINDELER, 

San  Francisco.  CaL 


WATER  TANK. 
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The  Home  Circle. 


Thanksgiving  Anticipations. 

Of  course,  we'll  have  a  turkey, 

A  great  big  husky  feller, 
'N'  vegtabule  of  every  kind — 

Pertaters,  white  and  yeller; 
Turnips,  'n'  squash,  'n'  onions,  too — 

Um!    Um!    'N'  celery, 
'N'  stufBn',  that's  the  best  of  all. 

Fixed  up  with  savory; 

'N'  pies!    Well,  I'm  prepared  to  say 

All  other  kinds  is  fakes 
Alongside  o'  pumpkin  ones, 

An'  mince,  my  mother  makes! 
Besides,  they's  apple  turnovers 

To  cap  the  hull  array. 
An'  I  can  have  two  slabs  of  each, 

'Cause  it's  Thanksgiving  Day! 

But  after  eatin'  fruit  'n'  nuts 

'N'  candy  with  the  rest, 

I  bet  I'll  feel  like  letting  out 

The  buttons  on  my  vest! 
'N'  walkin'  'round  the  block  is  good 

For  appetites  like  mine; 
Then  afterward  I'll  feel  like  "more"- 

Gee!  ain't  Thanksgiving  fine! 

— Mazie  V.  Caruthers. 


Thanksgiving. 


For  life  and  health,  for  home  and  friends, 
For  all  Thy  bounteous  mercy  sends, 
For  strength  to  work,  and  work  to  do, 
For  pleasures,  and  for  trials,  too, 
A  grateful  heart  to  Thee  I  bring. 
My  Father,  and  my  Lord  and  King. 

That  Thou  hast  kept  me  through  this  year. 
And  filled  my  heart  with  memories  dear. 
That  still  Thy  presence  I  can  feel. 
And  trust  in  Thee  for  woe  or  weal, 
A  joyous  song  of  thanks  I  raise 
Of  love  and  gratitude  and  praise. 

— Olive  K.  Pitman. 


Thanksgiving  Day. 

Very  shortly  now  we  will  celebrate  the 
great  American  Thanksgiving  holiday, 
and  perhaps  we  cannot  do  better  than 
to  print  an  article  from  Mrs.  E.  E.  Pettis, 
which  covers  a  very  important  feature 
of  the  day — 

THANKSGIVING  DINNER. 

"Doesn't  it  make  your  mouth  water 
just  to  speak  the  words!  We  may  have 
the  same  bill  of  fare  on  any  other  day, 
but  it  never  tastes  quite  as  good  as  when 
it  appears  on  the  Thanksgiving  table! 
This  is  especially  true  when  the  real 
thanksgiving  spirit  pervades  the  home, 
when  a  goodly  number  of  one's  relatives 
are  present,  and  the  old-fashioned  dishes 
and  other  treasured  heirlooms  are  brought 
out  to  help  make  the  day  distinctive. 

"As  a  rule.  Thanksgiving  dinner  means 
hard  work  for  some  one;  but  if  it  be 
properly  planned,  and  a  large  part  of  it 
prepared  beforehand,  as  it  should  be,  and 
if  every  one  is  allowed  to  help,  as  every 
properly  constituted  person  wants  to  do, 
then  the  work  really  becomes  play. 

"The  trouble  with  too  many  housekeep- 
ers is  that  they  lose  the  spirit  of  the 
occasion  in  their  struggle  for  display. 
There  should  be  a  special  act  of  Congress 
defining  the  limits  of  the  bill  of  fare 
suited  to  a  Thanksgiving  dinner!  We 
should  remember  how,  and  when,  and 
for  what  reason,  the  holiday  was  born. 
The  progenitors  of  this  day  did  not  have 
oysters  on  the  half  shell,  and  soup,  and 
Frenchified  flummididdles;  then  why 
should  we  break  our  hearts,  as  well  as 
our  backs,  and  ruin  our  stomachs.  In  an 
effort  to  get  what  is  as  superfluous  to  the 
occasion  as  it  would  be  to  wear  a  dia- 
mond necklace  in  the  laundry! 

"Let  us  have  just  one  course  topped 
of*  with  pie.  Roast  turkey,  cranberry 
sauce,   mashed   potatoes,    either  baked 


squash  or  mashed  turnips,  creamed  on- 
ions, bread,  butter,  and  pickles.  Coffee 
may  be  served  with  this  course,  or  with 
the  pie,  as  the  majority  of  the  diners 
prefer.  Mince  pie  and  pumpkin  pie,  with 
cheese,  complete  a  meal  that  is  good 
enough  for  anyone.  And  you  won't  want 
any  supper!  Just  provide  a  good  old- 
fashioned  fruitcake,  and  plenty  of  ap- 
ples, and  let  every  one  help  himself. 
Have  a  pile  of  paper  napkins  handy,  and 
don't  worry  for  fear  some  one  may  go 
home  hungry.  If  you  have  walnuts  or 
hazlenuts  and  popcorn  for  the  young  peo- 
ple in  the  evening,  well  and  good;  if 
j'ou  haven't,  give  them  the  materials  for 
home-made  candy,  and  they  will  do  the 
rest.  Every  one  will  have  a  good  time, 
and  you'll  be  glad  you  decided  to  cele- 
brate Thanskgiving  Day." 

TABLE  DECOBATION.S. 

Do  you  trim  your  table  for  the  Thanks- 
giving dinner?  If  not,  do  so  this  year, 
just  to  see  how  much  nicer  food  tastes 
when  eaten  off  a  pretty  table.  And  it 
will  look  so  much  more  festive  that  your 
dinner  may  really  be  quite  simple  and 
yet  satisfy  those  members  of  the  family 
who  are  sensible  enough  to  insist  upon 
the  observance  of  holidays. 

Pumpkin  colors  should  dominate  in  the 
Thanksgiving  decorations.  Of  course, 
your  centerpiece  will  be  half  of  a  pump- 
kin scooped  out  to  form  a  dish. 

When  the  dinner  is  to  be  served  in 
the  evening,  or  the  dining-room  is  to 
be  darkened  for  the  occasion,  yellow  tis- 
sue paper  shades  for  the  candlesticks,  or 
for  the  lamp,  in  case  there  are  not  can- 
dlesticks, will  help  out  wonderfully. 

If  you  are  to  have  baked  squash  for 
dinner,  bake  it  in  the  shell;  then  scrape 
it  out,  season  it,  and  return  it  to  the 
hot  shell.  Utilize  your  skill  in  paper- 
flower  making,  and  dress  up  the  squash 
shell  to  look  like  a  huge  chrysanthemum. 
It  is  ever  so  pretty  when  so  dressed. 
Even  if  you  do  not  make  the  squash  into 
a  paper  flower,  try  baking  and  serving,  it 
in  the  hot  shell.  It  keeps  hot  much  long- 
er than  when  served  in  an  ordinary  vege- 
table dish. 

FOR  THE  PARTY. 

There  is  no  better  form  of  entertain- 
ment at  Thanksgiving  than  an  old-fash- 
ioned candy-pull  and  nut  party  such  as 
was  popular  with  our  forefathers  and 
foremothers  a  century  ago. 

If  possible,  there  ought  to  be  an  open 
fireplace  for  the  work  and  for  the  fun  of 
the  evening;  but  candy  may  be  cooked 
quite  as  well  if  more  prosaically  on  a 
modern  kitchen  range  and  nuts  for  for- 
tune telling  can  be  made  to  burn  upon  a 
hot  stove-plate. 

There  should  be  two  kettles,  one  for  the 
local  nut  candy,  and  one  for  the  molasses 
taffy,  which  is  proper  for  a  candy  pull. 
If  not  sufficiently  cooked,  it  will  not  pull. 
If  cooked  too  much,  it  hardens  on  the 
dish  and  is  spoiled  for  genuine  taffy. 

Then  the  pulling,  which  is  the  event 
of  the  evening.  The  young  folks  choose 
partners,  a  boy  and  a  girl  together,  and 
there  should  be  much  rivalry  as  to  who 
will  do  the  work  best,  and  make  the 
prettiest  batch  of  candy. 

Telling  fortunes  with  nuts  is  as  old  as 
primitive  man.  The  ordinary  method  is 
to  take  two  nuts — hickory  or  shell-bark 
by  choice — and,  naming  one  for  an  un- 
married woman,  the  other  for  an  unmar- 
ried man,  place  them  side  by  side  upon 
the  smooth  hearth  in  front  of  a  hot  fire 
and  watch  the  result  of  the  heat  upon 
them.  If  the  nuts  burn  steadily  together 
until  consumed,  the  omen  is  that  of  a 
happy  marriage  for  the  two  people  whose 
names  they  bear.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  effect  of  the  flre  is  to  drive  the  nuts 
apart,  the  love  affair  will  never  amount 
to  anything. 

In  setting  your  Thanksgiving  dinner 
table,  always  think  of  the  comfort  of  your 
guests.   Sweep  and  dust  your  dining-room 


right  after  breakfast  and  air  it  well,  so 
that  it  may  not  be  "stuffy."  Look  out 
for  the  temperature  of  the  room,  and  see 
that  no  guest  will  be  placed  in  a  draft. 
Don't  let  the  centerpiece  or  the  lamps  or 
the  candles,  provided  you  serve  the  din- 
ner at  night,  be  so  high  as  to  obstruct 
the  vision. 


Jennie's  Baby. 


"You  will  take  the  baby  home  with  you, 
Will?" 

"Yes,  I  guess  I  will  have  to, "  he  said 
v.'ith  a  sigh.  "There  is  no  other  place 
to  take  her.  John's  folks  are  all  scat- 
tered away  off  and  none  of  them  are 
able  to  take  her  at  best.  I'll  have  to 
take  her." 

His  boyhood's  friend  looked  at  him  in 
perfect  astonishment. 

"You've  changed  mightily.  Will,"  he 
said,  slowly.  "I  never  thought  that  you'd 
begrudge  a  home  to  your  only  sister's 
baby.  And  you  are  mighty  near  a  rich 
man,  they  tell  me,  and  have  but  one  child 
to  inherit  it." 

"It's  not  that,  Tom,"  he  said,  lifting 
his  hand  in  protest.  "You  needn't  think 
that  of  me.  God  knows  that  I'd  divide 
all  that  I  had  with  Jennie  or  with  the 
baby.  It  is  the  baby  I  am  thinking  of. 
You  have  never  visited  at  my  house  or 
you  would  understand.  Tom,  I  married 
the  finest  woman  that  ever  lived,  but  she 
is  so  almighty  clean  that  she  makes  life 
miserable  for  everybody  that  knows  her. 
She  sets  more  store  by  her  spotless  floors 
and  speckless  windows  than  she  does  by 
the  things  it  takes  to  make  what  I  call 
a  home.  Now  that  little  girl  will  almost 
drive  her  wild.  You  can  see  by  the  way 
she  scatters  things  around  that  she  is  not 
orderly.  Almira  can't  stand  a  bit  of 
litter  about  the  house,  and  she  will  take 
all  of  these  playthings  from  the  child 
and  teach  her  to  sit  up  in  a  chair — stiff, 
starched  and  speechless.  She  will  edu- 
cate all  those  cute  ways,  those  pretty 
prattlings  out  of  her." 

He  took  the  child  in  his  arms  an^ 
caressed  her  gently. 

"I  have  come  once  a  year  regularly  to 
see  John  and  Jennie,  and  I  can  say  truth- 
fully that  those  visits  are  milestones 
along  the  back  way.  Jennie  always  had 
things  upset.  She  never  had  a  bit  of 
management  about  her,  and  you  gener- 
ally had  to  move  things  before  you  could 
sit  down.  The  doorsteps  were  usually 
full  of  the  children's  playhouses,  and  Jen- 
nie was  too  busy  to  dress  and  wash  them 
up  more  than  once  a  day,  so  you  had 
to  wait  till  the  little  faces  were  sponged 
for  a  kiss.  But  Jennie  was  the  sweetest 
woman  that  ever  lived.  Through  joy  and 
sorrow  she  was  always  bright  and  opti- 
m.istic.  Her  husband  and  her  children 
were  her  idols.  Almira  had  no  patience 
with  her  at  all,  because  she  was  not  up 
to  her  standard  as  a  housekeeper,  and 
Jennie  thought  Almira  was  narrow.  So 
there  it  was.  Of  late  years  they  haven't 
seen  each  other.  We  moved  to  Maiden 
and  they  stayed  on  the  farm." 

He  stroked  the  baby's  tangled  curls  for 
a  moment. 

"I  don't  want  you  to  think  that  Al- 
mira is  hard-hearted  or  stingy,  for  a  bet- 
ter woman  never  lived.  She  is  just  fran- 
tic about  dirt  and  disorder.  One  thing 
I  think  gave  it  such  a  hold  on  her  was 
that  we  were  married  flve  years  before 
we  had  the  boy  and  she  didn't  have  a 
thing  to  do  but  clean  house  from  morning 
till  night.  I  was  the  happiest  man  in 
Maiden  when  the  boy  was  born,  for  I 
could  not  see  how  a  person  could  raise 
children  and  still  have  things  so  clean 
that  you  were  afraid  to  sit  on  the  chairs 
or  walk  on  the  floors.  I  thought  that 
Almira  and  the  baby  and  I  would  have 
jolly  times  like  they  had  at  Jennie's  with 
the  babies,  but  I  figured  wrong,  for  John 
was  born  in  his  mother's  image.    I  never 


saw  him  dirty  in  my  life.  Almira  kept 
him  spotless  and  he  liked  it.  Even  now, 
when  he  comes  home  from  the  ofBce  (he 
is  my  partner,  you  know),  he  begins  to 
dust  himself  before  he  comes  in  the  yard. 
Almira  never  nags  at  me,  but  it  is  trying 
to  have  her  follow  after  me  with  the 
carpet  sweeper  or  dust  cloth.  She  has 
such  a  patient  look  that  I  feel  like  a 
tramp. 

"But  when  the  telegram  came  saying 
that  John  was  dying  of  pneumonia  and 
that  Jennie  was  very  low,  Almira  hur- 
ried my  things  together  and  told  me  to 
stay  till  Jennie  was  better  and  to  bring 


your™help 

in  Reducing  the  Cost  of  Living 
is  our 

SPECIAL  GROCERY  CATALOG 

WRITE  FOR  IT  TODAY— IT  S  FRgE. 

It  offers  every  opportunity  to  buy  quality 
as  well  as  quantity,  a  t  money  saving  prices. 
A  few  of  the  many  remarkable  bargains: 

3  lbs.  Half's  Coffee  $1  .00 

5-11).  box  Hale  s  Universal  Tea   2.25 

3  lbs.  Ghirardelli  s  Chorolate  75 

1-lb.  can  Hale's  .superior  Black  Pepper  .35 
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Walls 
and  Ceilings 

Beaver  Board 

THEY  look  better, 
•wear  better,  last 
longer,  and  cost  less 
than  lath,  plaster  and 
wall-paper. 

BEAVER  BOARD 
does  not  crack,  chip  or 
disintegrate. 

BEAVER  BOARD 

keeps  cut  heat  and  cold, 
deadens  sound,  and  re- 
tards fire. 

BEAVER  BOARD 

is  quickly  and  easily  put 
up  by  any  one  handy 
with  tools. 

BEAVER  BOARD 

can  be  used  in  a  thou- 
sand ways  in  every  home. 

LEAVER 
DOARD 
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THE  LILLY-THURSTON  COMPANY 

82-2nd  St.,  San  Francisco 


T^T!^  fSend  sample  of  you  hair  ( full 
■*  I'Cl'iri  length)  and  we  will  Bend  you 
*  this  beautiful -.'0  Inch  Human 

Hair  Switch  to  match.  If  satisfactory,  send 
?1.70,  or  sell  3  to  your  friends  for  ?l. 70  each  and 
get  yours  free.  We  wUl  also  give  a  Ladles' 
Hair  Net  KKP^E  with  every  switch.  If 
the  switch  don' t  suit  return  same  within 
10  days,  but  you  keep  the  hair  net  for 
your  trouble.  Write  lodsy.  Enclose  5c  lor  Postage. 
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her  home  with  me.  She  and  the  baby 
would  have  a  home  with  us,  Almira  said. 
I  saw  the  tears  rolling  down  her  cheeks 
as  she  packed  those  flowers  in  a  box, 
but — "  he  sighen  pathetically — "I  know 
Almira  and  I  know  that  it  would  never 
have  done.  When  I  got  there  Jennie 
revived  enough  to  put  the  baby  in  my 
arms  and  she  was  gone." 

The  baby  had  fallen  asleep.  He  looked 
at  her  and  the  tears  rolled  down  his 
cheeks. 

"I  can't  understand  the  ways  of  the 
Lord,  Tim,"  he  said,  sorrowfully.  "Twen- 
ty years  ago  John  and  Jennie  were  mar- 
ried and  they  had  five  children  inside  of 
ten  years.  They  were  just  like  stairsteps 
— all  chubby  and  healthy  and  noisy. 
Then  they  began  to  go.  One  with  diph- 
theria. Two  with  spinal  meningitis.  Two 
with  scarlet  fever.  It  was  nine  years 
ago  that  they  buried  the  last  two  to- 
gether. Three  years  ago  this  baby  came 
and  now  they  are  taken  and  the  baby  is 
left  alone."  He  sighed  wearily.  "The 
Lord  has  a  reason  for  everything,"  he 
said,  gazing  sadly  down  at  the  chubby 
baby  face,  "but  I  wish  that  the  little 
thing  had  never  been  born  into  this  vale 
of  tears.  John  Holman  is  here  from  Mai- 
den. He  came  out  this  morning,  and  I 
am  going  to  send  Nellie  to  Almira  by 
him.  I  cannot  leave  till  everything  is 
settled  up  and  the  farm  disposed  of." 
He  rose  and  tiptoed  softly  to  the  bed  and 
laid  his  burden  down.  She  turned  and 
groped  restlessly,  murmured  "Mama"  and 
settled  down  quietly. 

The  two  men  stole  from  the  room  and 
liassed  outside  in  the  crisp  evening  air. 
Heavy  odors  of  disinfectants  and  the 
sickly-sweet  smell  of  flowers  came  from 
the  half-lowered  windows  of  the  parlor. 
The  heavy  folds  of  crepe  swung  slowly 
in  the  breeze. 

Days  lengthened  into  weeks  before  Mr. 
Clayton  could  return  home.  '  His  wife 
had  written  a  few  words  in  her  crisp, 
characteristic  way  to  let  him  know  that 
Nellie  had  arrived,  but  they  were  neither 
of  them  much  given  to  correspondence, 
and  the  wife  had  not  answered  her  hus- 
band's brief  note  of  reply.  He  wrote 
that  he  would  probably  not  be  home 
until  the  first  of  the  following  month, 
but  he  was  able  to  start  home  a  week 
sooner.  He  strode  up  the  trim  walk  to 
the  house  and  around  to  the  sitting-room. 
On  the  doorstep  lay  a  dilapidated  doll. 
He  picked  it  up  and  slipped  it  in  his 
pocket  stealthily.  Poor,  little  Nellie — she 
was  evidently  not  acclimated  yet.  A 
scream  of  childish  laughter  startled  him. 
He  opened  the  door  hastily  and  stepped 
inside.  He  almost  shouted  his  astonish- 
ment at  the  tableau  before  him.  John, 
his  prim,  sedate  John,  was  crawling 
about  the  room  on  hands  and  knees  with 
Nellie  seated  on  his  back,  urging  him  on 
with  sweet,  childish  imperialism.  But 
when  he  saw  his  wife  sitting  in  the 
midst  of  a  jumble  of  toys,  dressing  a 
doll  baby  and  laughing  as  he  had  never 
before  seen  her,  he  was  paralyzed.  He 
was  in  the  act  of  stealthily  pinching  his 
arm  to  see  if  he  was  awake  when  his 
wife,  attracted  by  the  cold  air  from  the 
open  door,  looked  up. 

"Why,  here's  Will!"  she  cried,  spring- 
ing to  her  feet  and  scattering  the  scraps 
all  over  the  floor.  There  was  an  inflec- 
tion in  her  voice  that  made  his  heart 
leap  as  in  the  old  days  when  Almira  was 
his  sweetheart  and  the  only  girl  in  the 
world. 

John  rose  to  his  feet  and  shifted  the 
baby  to  his  shoulder  in  unabashed  ease. 

"Isn't  she  a  darling!"  cried  his  wife, 
sciueezing  one  chubby  knee  in  a  rapturous 
manner.  "I  don't  see  how  we  ever  did 
without  her." 

"She  had  me  going  the  day  after  she 
cnme,"  asserted  John,  skipping  across  the 
floor,  while  Nellie  screamed  with  laugh- 
ter. 


Our  securities  are  backed  by  assets  of 
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"I  nearly  killed  her,"  said  his  wife  tear- 
fully, "bathing  her  so  much.  She  is  a 
dreadfully  untidy  little  darling." 

"She  had  croup,"  added  John,  "and  we 
thought  we  were  going  to  lose  her." 

Mrs.  Clayton  clasped  a  dimpled  hand. 

"And  its  hateful  Auntie  is  never  going 
to  torture  it  any  more  with  washing  and 
dressing  it  three  times  a  day,"  she  said, 
kissing  the  plump  fingers  again  and 
again. 

"She  certainly  rules  this  camp,"  de- 
clared the  hitherto  immaculate  John,  un- 
heeding the  hopelessly  wrinkled  knees  of 
his  trousers  and  his  ruffled  hair  as  he 
alternated  bites  out  of  a  big,  red  apple 
with  imperious  Nellie. 

"Who  could  help  loving  her?"  asked 
the  wife,  softly.  "She  has  Jennie's  sweet 
disposition  and  her  father's  sturdy  inde- 
pendence." 

Mr.  Clayton  swallowed  the  lump  in  his 
throat.  "Thank  you,  dear,"  he  said,  not 
striving  to  withhold  his  tears. 

"I  have  Emma  Jones  in  to  help  me 
with  the  work,"  continued  his  wife,  "so 
that  I  can  give  all  my  time  to  Nellie. 
You  know  that  you  have  often  wished 
that  I  could  find  a  good  girl,  and — and — 
I  have  always  been  too  particular.  Now 
I  am  playing  lady!" 

She  turned  to  him  suddenly,  with  a 
catch  in  her  smooth  tones. 

"I  have  been  a  silly,  narrow-minded 
woman,"  she  said,  brokenly,  "and  my 
life  has  been  a  failure.  Jennie  has  sent 
me  this  baby,  just  as  she  used  to  send 
me  flowers  from  her  garden,  to  show  me 
how  beautiful  life  was  outside  of  my 
spotless  home.  She  has  given  me  the 
grandest  gift" — she  threw  her  arms 
around  her  husband's  neck,  convulsively. 
"I  don't  deserve  it.  I  don't  deserve  it," 
she  sobbed  wildly. 

Nellie  leaned  forward  from  John's 
shoulder  with  a  troubled  face. 

"I  love  'oo  a  bushel,"  she  declared, 
earnestly,  "and  I  want  my  Noo  'Ear's 
dinner." 

John's  voice  was  a  little  unsteady,  but 
he  tossed  her  aloft  and  said: 

"Now  you  are  talking  business.  Nel- 
lie has  been  looking  forward  to  her 
New  Year's  dinner  for  a  week;  that  is, 
ever  since  she  got  over  the  effects  of  the 
dinner  she  ate  Christmas  Day.  She  knows 
that  she  has  turned  over  a  great  big  leaf 
for  this  family." 

And  Mr.  Clayton  passed  his  arm  around 
his  wife's  waist  and  drew  her  closely  to 
him,  closer  than  she  had  ever  been  in  all 
the  years  of  their  married  life. 

"It  is  our  New  Year,  Mira,"  he  said, 
with  a  quaver  in  his  voice,  using  the  pet 
name  he  had  almost  forgotten.  "Thank 
God  for  Jennie's  baby." — Exchange. 


It  is  a  great  mistake  to  set  up  our 
own  standard  of  right  and  wrong,  and 
judge  people  accordingly. 


Finest  on  Wheels 

Sunset  Limited 


Excess  fare  Train  de  Luxe  bet'ween  San  Francisco 
and  New  Orleans  twice  a  week. 

Firsf  departure  from  San  Francisco 
December  5th 

Electric  lighted — Steel  car  train — Barber  shop 
Shower  bath  —  Stenographer — Ladies'  maid 
Manicure  —  Hairdresser. 

WATCH  FOR  LATER  ANNOUNCEMENTii. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

TICKET  OFFICES 

FLOOD  BUILDING         PALACE  HOTEL 
THIRD  AND  TOWNSEND  STREETS  DEPOT  MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

13//I  STREET  AND  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND 
600  SOUTH  SPRING  STREET.  LOS  ANGELES 


Alameda  Rug  Works  S  Carpet  Cleaning  Co. 

Rugs  Made  From  Old  Carpets  a  Specialty 

First  class  rag  carpets  and  rag  rugs  woven. 

We  pay  freight  one  way  on  all  orders. 

The  largest  and  best  equipped  factory  In  the  State 

J.  A.  OSTERDOCK,  Prop.,  ZOOtf  Everett  St.,  Alameda,  Cal 
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SAN  PRANOISOO 


SECOND  HAND 


TRACTION  ENGINE 


FOR  SALE. 


A  Holt  caterpillar  traction  cnKlne, 
In  good  condition,  tvlth  two  wagons 
for  Name.  Burns  distillate.  For  in- 
formation >vrite  to 

NEVADA  WONDER  MINING  CO., 

Wonder,  Nevada. 

J.  A.  BURGESS.  Superintendent. 


IRRIGATED  UNDS 


20  to  40  acre  tracts  in  cheapest  and  best 
Irrigated  district  in  the  West;  fine  alfalfa, 
fruit  and  vineyard  land,  $100  up  per  acre, 
^4  cash,  balance  easy  terms. 

Good  improved  land  in  alfalfa  or  bear- 
ing trees  from  $200  to  $300  per  acre;  easy 
terms. 

MODESTO  LAND  CO.. 

MASONIC  TEMPLE. 

Modesto,  Cal. 
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STATE  COMMISSIONER  OF  HOR- 
TICULTURE AND  STAFF. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Cook,  the  recently  appointed 
State  Commissioner  of  Horticulture,  is 
now  well  established  in  his  office  at  the 
State  Capitol,  with  a  full  corps  of  com- 
petent assistants.  Dr.  Cook  is  a  pro- 
gressive in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and 
is  keenly  alive  to  the  needs  of  the  great 
State  work  and  believes  in  running  his 
office  on  a  thoroughly  up-to-date  business 
basis.  He  is  utterly  averse  to  removing 
any  good  person,  as  experience  counts  for 
much.  In  choosing  his  assistants,  he 
demands  only  two  things:  first,  fitness 
and  ability  to  work;  and  second,  loyalty 
to  all  phases  of  the  service.  While  the 
doctor  lays  great  stress  on  scientific  edu 
cation,  he  is  equally  desirous  to  procure 
practical  men  who  have  made  good  in 
the  work  of  the  Commission  in  the  past, 
and,  above  all,  he  believes  in  giving  every 
man  a  fair  chance  to  make  good.  For 
these  reasons,  very  few  changes  have 
been  made  in  the  personnel  of  the  office, 
there  being  but  two  removals  in  the  en- 
tire force  of  the  old  regime. 

The  following  men  have  been  chosen 
by  Dr.  Cook  to  assist  him  in  carrying 
out  his  plans  for  the  State  work: 

G.  E.  Merrill,  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
Of  Agriculture  at  San  .lose,  has  been 
chosen  to  fill  the  new  position  of  chief 
deputy.  Mr.  Merrill  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Agricultural  Department  of  Dartmouth 
College  and  went  to  Cornell  University 
foi  graduate  work.  He  has  been  connect 
ed  with  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  under 
Dr.  L.  O.  Howard,  and  was  recently  as- 
sociated with  Dudley  Moulton  in  the 
thrips  work  investigation  in  California. 
He  comes  with  the  highest  recommenda- 
tions from  both  Dr.  Howard  and  Mr.  Moul- 
ton and  will  do  most  efficient  work  in 
the  deciduous  fruit  orchards  of  central 
and  northern  California. 

E.  K.  Carnes  the  al)le  superintendent 
of  the  State  Insectary,  has  been  retained 
to  continue  his  good  work  for  the  orchard 
ibts  of  the  State.  He  is  too  well  known 
to  need  any  further  introduction  to  Cali 
fornia  pomologists. 

O.  E.  Bremner.  former  secretary  and 
at  present  chief  deputy  quarantine  officer, 
will  be  valued  assistant  where  experience 
counts  for  so  much. 

E.  0.  Essig  is  a  new  man.  and  is  secre- 
tary of  the  State  Commission.  Mr.  Essig 
was  for  two  years  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioner of  "Ventura  county,  and  while  there 
performed  phenomenal  service.  He  has 
the  highest  commendation  from  the  late 
Commissioner,  J.  W.  Jeffrey. 

Frederick  Maskew,  former  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  State  Insectary. 
succeeds  Stephen  Strong  as  deputy  quar- 
antine officer  and  has  charge  of  the  quar- 
antine work  in  the  South.  Mr.  Maskew 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  men  on  the 
Commission  and  particularly  fitted  for 
the  work  delegated  to  him.  His  office  is 
in  the  Equitable  Savings  Bank  Building. 
l,os  Angeles.  He  will  have  the  direct 
supervision  over  the  ports  of  San  Pedro 
and  San  Diego  and  will  also  patrol  the 
Mexican  border. 

E.  J.  Newcomer,  a  recent  graduate  of 
Stanford  University,  and  one  whom  Dr. 
Kellogg  recommends  most  highly  as  his 
•'best  student",  has  been  given  the  po:,i- 
tion  of  assistant  superintendent  of  thp 
State  Insectary. 

George  Compere,  whose  acquaintance 
with  Orieutal  conditions  and  the  impera- 
tive need  of  strict  quarantine,  retains  his 
former  position  in  the  quarantine  divi- 
sion at  San  Francisco. 

B.  B.  Whitney,  inspector  at  the  San 
Francisco  office,  a  very  competent  man 
for  his  work,  is  also  a  member  of  the 
new  corps  under  Dr.  Cook. 

Miss  Bird  also  retains  her  old  position 
as  clerk  of  the  Sacramento  office,  a  posi- 


tion which  she  has  very  ably  filled  for 
several  years. 

E.  J.  Branigan  continues  as  field  deputy 
in  the  insectary  division.  As  a  consci- 
entious field  man  he  is  rarely  excelled. 

C.  H.  Vary,  who  for  a  number  of  years 
has  been  most  competent  as  county  hor- 
ticultural inspector,  has  been  chosen  to 
assist  Mr.  Maskew,  and  will  have  charge 
of  the  port  at  San  Pedro. 

A.  S.  Hoyt  succeeds  Robert  .Jeffrey  at 
the  port  of  San  Diego.  Mr.  Hoyt  is  a 
college  man  thoroughly  trained  in  ento- 
mology and  has  served  as  inspector  under 
Commissioner  Essig  for  the  past  three 
years.  The  Commissioner  says  "he  is 
absolutely  dependable." 

Sacramento,  Nov.  7,  1911. 


THE  BOOSTER  IN  COUNTRY 
LIFE. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Ri  ral  Press 
By  H.  W.  Kritckeberg. 

Ontario  is  a  delightful  town  situated 
about  forty  miles  east  of  Los  Angeles  in 
San  Bernardino  county,  whose  basic  in- 
dustry is  the  growing  of  citrus  fruits, 
and  whose  bid  for  fame  rests  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  magnificent  avenue  some 
fourteen  miles  long,  i)lanted  to  four  rows 
of  shade  trees,  all  of  which  have  attained 
size  and  age  to  make  it  impressive.  The 
entire  life  and  industry  of  the  commu- 
nity is  horticultural,  affording  a  s;)lendid 
object  lesson  in  high  ideals  and  a  healthy 
civic  pride  among  a  rural  people,  as  com- 
pared to  the  sordid  and  congested  con- 
ditions of  large  cities.  That  fellowship 
and  unity  of  action  does  not  depend  on 
living  in  tenements  or  rows  of  town 
houses,  was  evidenced  during  a  recent  "get 
together"  celebration  participated  in  by 
some  2000  soil  tillers  in  this  same  town 
of  Ontario,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
"mix  and  get  acquainted."  Fruit  grow- 
ers were  in  attendance  from  a  radius  of 
forty  miles,  with  the  slogan  to  boost, 
t'ot  only  Ontario,  but  first  your  home  town, 
then  your  neighboring  town,  then  your 
county,  then  your  section  of  the  State, 
and  finally  California  as  a  whole.  The 
event  occupied  two  days,  October  24  and 
25.  and  in  its  sphere  of  action  certainly 
accomi)lished  a  commendable  object.  The 
incident  is  here  referred  to,  because  it 
is  a  spoke  in  the  evolution  of  the  move- 
ment aiming  to  make  country  life  more 
attractive  by  relieving  it  of  some  of  its 
monotony  and  irksomeness.  Man  is  a 
social  animal,  and  anything  that  will  lift 
him  away  from  himself  and  give  a  broad- 
er view  of  life,  should  be  encouraged. 
These  celebrations  have  in  a  nunil)er  of 
towns  become  a  social  feature  of  annual 
recurrence  in  southern  California.  We 
believe  they  should  be  encouraged  in  other 
portions  of  the  State. 
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You  can't  grrow  big  crops  on  thirsty  land.  And  you  can't  aflFord  to 
depend  on  rainfall  for  your  water  supply.  Be  independent  of  all  outside 
conditions.    Have  your  own  irrigating  system  and  insure  your  profits. 

I  H  C  Gasoline  Engines 

are  in  use  on  thousands  of  farms,  pumping  water  from  streams,  lakes,  rivers, 
and  wells.  They  work  steadily,  easily,  and  economically.  They  are  strong, 
simpie,  durable,  and  dependable.  They  quickly  pay  for  themselves  and 
continue  to  pay  big  profits  month  after  month  and   year  after  year. 

I  H  C  Engines  also  do  all 


spraying,  grinding  outfits,   etc.     Built  to 
kerosene,  distillate,  or  alcohol — air-cooled  or  water-cooled 
local  dealer,  or,  write  nearest  branch  house  today  for  our  new  catalogue 

WESTERN  BRANCH  HOUSES:   Denrer.  Col.:  Helena.  Monl.;  Portltod, 
Ore.;   Spokane,  Waih.;    Salt  Lake  City.  Utah;   San  Francisco.  Cal. 
INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY  of  AMERICA 

Chicago  (lii...ri,i.ran-.i)  USA 


Other  kinds  of  farm  work, 
such  as  operating  your  feed 
grinder, clover  huller,  fodder 
cutter,  thresher,  saw  and 
other  similar  machines  bet- 
ter and  cheaper  than  any 
other  engine.  The  I  H  C 
line  includes  a  style  and 
size  for  every  need. 

Vertical  type— -2,  3,  25, 
and  35-H.P.;  horizontal — 
1  to  50-H.P.;  semi-portable 
—  1  to  8-H.P.;  portable— 1 
to  25-H.P.;  traction— 12  to 
45-H.P.;  sawing,  pumping, 
operate  on  gas,  gasoline, 
"     See  the  I  H  C 


I  H  C  Service  Bureau 

The  Bureau  is  a  center  where  the  best  ways  of 
doing  tliintjs  on  the  farm,  and  data  relating:  to  its 
development  are  collected  and  distributed  free  to 
everyone  intere  sted  in  agriculture.  Every  available 
source  of  information  will  be  used  in  answeriner  ques- 
tions on  all  farm  subjects.  If  the  questions  are  sent 
to  the  1  II  C  Son,'ice  Bureau,  Chicago,  they  will  re- 
ceive prompt  attention.  


PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR  vViioi)  .■U'l:  FOR 

WATER,  OIL,  WINE,  IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 

MINING  AND  CYANIDING.  MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  In.  to  24  In.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.    New  Pipe  Catalogue  In  Preparation. 

OFFICES  1 
S18  Market  St.,  San  Fraaciaco,  CaL 
Keaton  Statloa,  Portlaad,  Ore. 
404  Equitable  Raak  HdK..  Loa  Aasrlea,  Cal. 


FACTORIES: 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
PORTLAND,  ORE. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


BOXES  and  BOX  SHOCKS 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  BOXES  OUR  SPECIALTY. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCANTILE  BOX  CO. 


2X1  BERRY'  STREET  (Near  Panrth) 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Superior  Grain  Drills 

Plain  and  Fertilizing 

The  best  equipped  drill  oflTered  today. 
Sold  by  us  for  years.  Let  us  tell  you 
about  it  or  ask  your  dealer  to  order  one. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO.,  Stockton,  CaL 


REDWOOD  TANKS 


1  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  If  I  had  agents  to 
sell  my  product  It  would  mean  that  I  must  add  to 
price  as  much  as  the  agents'  ccmmlsslon  would  be.  My  lumber  Is  brouKht 
direct  from  the  forest.  Latest  Improved  machinery.  Up-to-date  methods. 
Redwood  Tanks,  Picking  Boxes,  Peach  Boxes,  Drying  Trays,  Kgg  Cases.  A 
tank  5  ft.  diameter,  iy,  ft.  deep,  ?7.&0.  A  tank  6  ft.  diameter,  2%  ft.  deep,  $10.60. 
Large  stock  of  tanks  of  various  sizes  In  stock.  Anything  made  to  order  on 
short  notice.  Spraying  tanks.  Grape  Stakes. 

R.  F.  WILSON,  447  W.  Main  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 
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SAVE  YOUR  TIME  water  and  grading 

BY    IRRIGATING  WITH  AMERICAN  ^^BJ 

SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE  ^ 


The  PIPE  RECOMMENDED  BY  ALL  USERS.  It  is  the  ONLY  SCIENTIFICALLY  CONSTRUCTED  SURFACE  IRRI- 
GATION PIPE  on  the  market.  THERE'S  NO  ROUND  SEAMS  TO  LEAK,  retard  the  flow  of  water  or  weaken  the  pipe. 
This  pipe  is  easily  handled  and  cheaper  than  flumes.  It  will  last  a  lifetime.  For  irrigating  alfalfa  it  is  the  only 
pipe  to  use.  We  make  RIVETED  PIPE  AND  TANKS.  Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  also  SPECIAL  IRRIGATION 
FOLDER  which  may  mean  much  to  you. 

American  Steel  Pipe  &XanK  Co.,  General  Offices  342-43  Pacific  Electric  BIdg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


NEW  MODEL 


OF  THE 


ROYAL 


STANDARD 
TYPEWRITER 


The  Royal  always  has  l)eeii  abreast  with  the  best;  here  is  a  New  Model  which  places  it  far  in  the 
lead.  Read  about  Royal  Model  5 — every  ol¥ice  manager,  every  stenographer,  every  ui)-to-date  type- 
writer user ! 

It  comprises  every  practical  improvement  found  on  any  machine,  including 

TWO-COLOR  RIBBON,  BACK=SPACER,  TABULATOR, 

and  many  new  and  valuable  patented  features  that  other  typewriters  do  not  have. 


$75 


NO  ADVANCE  IN  PRICE. 

is  the  price  of  Model  5 — same  as  always 
charged  for  Model  1  with  tabulator. 


"Every  Royal  Sold 
Helps  to  Sell  Another" 


Send  for  "The  Royal  Book,"  32  pages  of  typewriter 
information — the  finest  typewriter  catalog  ever  issued. 
Yours  for  a  postal  card. 

ROYAL  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

Royal  Typewriter  Builditig,  New  York 

404  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


crop  in  one  year  by  feeding  the  sheep  in 
the  orchard. 

Sheep  will  not  eat  the  bark  of  old  trees 
when  they  have  plenty  of  good  feed.  Fig 
trees  are  not  attractive  to  them.  Vines 
are  never  harmed  by  sheep  when  feed  is 
plentiful.  [Remember  what  is  said  about 
hogs  and  sheep  being  well  fed.  We  have 
seen  figs  de-barked  as  high  as  they  could 
reach  standing  on  their  hind  legs,  by  hun- 
gry hogs. — Editor.] 

So  here  is  the  plan.  In  an  old  orchard 
or  vineyard,  put  in  the  sheep  as  soon  as 
the  crop  is  off,  and  feed  them  there;  scat- 
ter hay  on  the  ground  if  racks  are  in- 
convenient, and  keep  them  there  till  wet 
weather  comes. 

The  winter  rains  will  take  the  manure 
deep  into  the  soil  and  the  gains  of  the 
sheep  will,  if  well  handled,  pay  the  cost 
of  the  hay. 

Doubling  the  yield  of  an  orchard  in 
one  year  by  fertilizing  is  a  feat  not  to  be 
sneezed  at,  and  it  is  certainly  worthy  of 
very  careful  investigation  when  it  can 
be  done  for  practically  nothing. 


The  squirrel  campaign  in  lower  Alameda 


ONE  OF  OUR  POPULAR  SELLERS 

Notice  the  CONVENIENT  LEVERS  and  their  GOVERN- 
ING ACTION  ON  THE  PLOW.  It  must  have  merit,  as  it  is 
rapidly  replacing  many  steel  beam  patterns. 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR  INFORMATION  ON  SHAW'S 
REVERSIBLE  MOLD  GANG  PLOWS,  OR  WRITE  US. 

THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


EGGS  AND  SHEEP  IN  THE  FIG 
ORCHARD. 

In  the  line  of  diversified  farming  in 
which  live  stock  can  play  a  ruling  part, 
a  very  interesting  story  is  told  by  the 
Fresno  Herald  about  the  Kelsey  fig  or 
cl'ard  at  Merced  Falls. 

The  Kelsey  orchar  d  is  located  at  Mer- 
ced Falls,  in  the  lower  foothills  of  the 
Sierras,  on  a  wide,  high  river  bottom. 
This  orchard  consists  of  something  over 
a  hundred  acres  of  black  mission  figs  and 
has  been  a  wonderful  producer.  Some 
years  the  yield  has  greatly  exceeded  200 
tons  of  marketable  dried  figs.  At  an 
average  price  of  $70  per  ton,  the  income 
is  considerable. 

This  orchard  has  a  history.  When 
.John  C.  Fremont  was  mining  on  the  old 
Mariposa  grant,  Erastus  Kelsey,  father  of 
the  present  owner,  got  some  fig  cuttings 
from  the  old  mission  and  planted  them 
in  the  rich  bottom.  They  flourished 
apace  and  grew  to  an  immense  size. 
Farming  was  a  rather  uncertain  business 
in  those  days,  and  after  several  unlucky 
ventures  the  elder  Kelsey  left  the  farm 
to  its  present  owner,  so  heavily  mortgaged 
that  the  banks  did  not  dare  to  foreclose. 
The  son  and  present  owner,  Horace  G. 
Kelsey,  a  graduate  of  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture at  Berkeley,  struggled  along  for 
years  trying  first  one  plan  and  then  an- 
other to  pay  off  the  indebtedness,  and 
did  nothing  more  than  to  keep  up  his 
iiiterest.  A  number  of  the  old  fig  trees 
were  bearing  immense  crops,  and  he  de- 
termined to  save  the  crop  and  market  it. 
He  received  good  prices  and  was  aston- 
ithed  at  the  results. 

From  ten  of  the  giant  fig  trees  he 
gathered  a  crop  of  figs  that  when  dried 
v,eighed  over  14,000  pounds.  He  sold  the 
crop  that  year  for  5  cents  per  pound,  or 
an  average  of  over  $70  per  tree  from  ten 
ti-ees— a  total  of  a  little  over  $700.  There 
are  plenty  of  witnesses  to  corroborate 
this  story,  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
or  Merced  will  vouch  for  the  veracity  of 
the  witnesses. 

This  experience  set  Mr.  Kelsey  to  think- 
ing. Said  he  to  himself,  "If  I  can  get 
so  much  money  from  a  few  trees,  why 
shouldn't  I  have  more?"  So  he  started 
a  fig  nursery  and  as  rapidly  as  possible 
he  planted  an  orchard  covering  something 
o\er  100  acres,  and  waited  for  years  for 
his  crop. 

Where  the  Pigs  Came  In. — His  neigh- 
bors called  it  "Kelsey's  folly"  and  he  was 
more  or  less  of  a  laughing  stock  for  the 
neighborhood  on  account  of  it.  Mean- 
time he  went  heavily  into  alfalfa,  and 
tiiat  was  another  sign  of  his  insanity,  ac- 
cording to  his  neighbors.  But  he  raised 
a  lot  of  hogs  on  his  alfalfa,  turned  them 
into  his  fig  orchard  to  eat  the  waste  figs, 
and  onto  the  stubble  fields  to  pick  up 
the  waste  grain,  and  thus  raised  enough 
hogs,  at  little  or  no  expense,  to  pay  the 
expense  of  running  the  orchard. 

Gradually  the  production  went  up  until 
something  over  $15,000  was  the  gross  in- 
come from  fruit  and  enough  from  hogs  to 
make  the  income  from  figs  almost  net. 

The  Sheep  Take  a  Hand  at  the  Game. 
—After  reaching  the  high-water  mark, 
the  fig  tonnage  began  to  lessen,  year  by 
year,  until  it  reached  100  tons.  Mr.  Kel- 
sey was  satisfied  that  fertilizer  was  need- 
ed. But  how  to  fertilize  a  hundred-acre 
orchard  without  tremendous  expense  was 
no  small  problem.  His  alfalfa  fields  had 
grown  very  productive,  and  he  studied 
out  a  plan  for  turning  his  hay  into  ma- 
nure and  still  get  the  pay  for  the  hay. 

Handling  the  Sheep. — He  built  racks 
all  through  his  orchard  and  turned  a  big 
band  of  sheep  in  it,  and  fed  them  there 
for  months  on  all  the  alfalfa  hay  they 
would  eat. 

After  plowing  the  ground  deeply  and 
giving  thorough  spring  and  summer  cul- 
tivation, he  harvested  a  crop  of  over  200 
tons.     In  other  words,  he  doubled  his 


county  wuj  oe  Drougnt  to  a  close  at  once, 
due  to  the  coming  of  winter.  Work  will 
be  renewed  next  summer. 


Six  hundred  acres  of  land  just  outside 
the  limits  of  the  town  of  Orland  are  to 
be  added  to  the  Orland  reclamation 
pioject. 


Subscription  Agents  Wanted 

The  PACIFIC  RtlRAl.  PRESS  wa«««  ■ 
yoanK  roan  or  TTomaa  la  every  couaty  la 
the  State  to  iiollcit  for  ■abscriptioafl.  Go«d 
commUaioaa  allowed.  Write  u»  at  once 
and  we  will  forward  nece»nary  papei-m, 
blaaka  and  Instmctlaaa.  Yav  emx  maK^ 
(••^  aiaatT  wltk  a  little  -.  Mmr*- 


PAXENTTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
clianlcal  movements  and  full  Information 
about  Patents,  Caveats,  Trademarks,  and 
Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 
1105-6  Merchants  Exchange  Bldg..  San 
Francisco.    EstabllsheJ  1860. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  Nov.  15,  1911. 
(  Unless  oth^i  w  ise  noted,  quotations  rep 
resent  prices  phid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

Local  trading  is  still  conflned  to  narrow 
limits,  though  considerable  wheat  is  com- 
ing down  from  the  North.  Prices  here 
are  steadily  maintained. 

California  Club   $1.50  @1.55 

Sonora    Nominal 

White  Australian    1.65  @1.70 

Northern  Club    1.50  @1.55 

Northern  Bluestem    1.70  @1.75 

.Northern  Red    1.65  @1.70 

BARLEY. 

A  further  advance  is  recorded  this 
week,  the  best  brewing  grain  being  held 
at  $2,  though  feed  does  not  move  readily 
at  the  top  quotation.  The  movement  is 
liardly  as  active  as  it  was,  as  supplies 
arc  closely  cleaned  up  in  most  i)arts  of 
the  country,  though  there  is  stilly  quite 
a  lively  demand. 

Brewing  and  Shipping  $1.97'.j@2.00 

Choice  Feed,  i)er  ctl   1.90  @1.95 

Common  Feed    180  @1.85 

OATS. 

.\o  further  advance  is  noted  in  prices, 
though  the  market  remains  very  firm. 
While  there  is  a  strong  demand,  both  for 
feed  and  seed,  the  market  is  not  espe- 
cially active,  owing  to  the  fact  that  local 
supplies  are  about  exhausted.  Some  stock 
i3  coming  in  from  the  North,  but  North- 
ern prices  are  also  high. 

Red  Feed    $1.85 

Grav    1.75  @1.80 

White    1.75  @1.80- 

Black    1.75  @2.00 

Red  Seed    1.95  @2.10 

CORN. 

The  market  is  firm,  with  some  indica 
tion  of  an  upward  tendency,  though  iirices 
remain  as  before.  Little  corn  is  offered 
locally,  and  the  demand  is  of  no  great 
imiiortance. 

Cal.  Small  Yellow  $1.S5  @1.95 

Eastern  Yellow    1.85 

Eastern  White    190 

RYE. 

All  desirable  offerings  are  held  stead- 
ily as  before,  but  there  is  little  trading, 
as  the  requirements  of  this  market  are 
limited. 

Rye.  per  eti  $1.75  (&1.85 

BEANS. 

The  market  shows  some  improvement 
all  around,  with  several  advances  in 
price.  The  only  exception  is  pinks,  which 
are  weak  at  a  sharp  decline,  with  pros- 
pects of  considerable  further  reductioii. 
Arrivals  continue  large,  and  the  demand 
for  shipment,  though  not  unusually  ac- 
tive, is  very  fair  on  most  lines.  Large 
and  small  whites  are  extremely  firm,  with 
another  slight  advance  in  both  varieties, 
and  limas,  with  a  greatly  improved  de- 
mand and  supplies  concentrated  in  strong 
hands,  are  strong  at  an  advance  over  the 
last  quotation.  Red  kidneys  are  also 
quoted  a  little  higher,  and  there  is  an 
upward  tendency  in  blackeyes,  though 
the  figures  are  unchanged.  Bayos,  which 
have  been  easy  for  some  time,  are  getting 
into  better  shape. 

Ba.vos,  per  ctl  $3.75  @o.85 

Blackeyes    3.75  @4.00 

Cranberry  Beans    4.00  @4.15 

Garvanzos    3.00  @3.50 

Horse  Beans    2.75  @3.25 

Small  Whites    4.10  @4.15 

Large  Whites    4.00  ©4.10 

Limas    5.40  ®5.50 

Pea    4.25 

Pink    3.10  @3.20 

Red  Kidneys    5.10  @5.25 

SEEDS. 

Alfalfa  is  easier,  as  there  is  considera- 
ble stock  on  the  market  and  the  demand 
80  far  has  been  limited.  A  good  move- 
ment is  expected,  however,  from  now  on. 
Other  lines  show  little  change,  the  de- 
mand being  still  rather  light  for  this 
time  of  year. 

Alfalfa    17    @18  c 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton. . .  $28.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   S'/^c 

Canary    4 'Ac 

Hemp    4V>c 

Millet    3    @  3%c 

Timothy    Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    5%r 

FLOUR. 

The  local  trade  is  rather  quiet  at  pres- 
ent, though  there  is  still  a  very  fair  ship- 
ping movement  to  Mexico  and  Central 
America. 


Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.40  @5.8U 

Bakers"  Extras    5.40  @5.80 

Superfine    4.50  (§4.70 

Oregon  and  Washington...  4.80  (5  5.00 


Hay  and  Feedstuffs. 

HAY. 

The  report  of  the  Hay  Association 
shows  a  snortage  of  about  i  20,000  tons  as 
compared  with  last  year,  and  all  indica- 
tions point  to  a  still  greater  scarcity  as 
the  season  advances,  owing  to  the  lack 
of  green  feed  and  the  large  amount  of 
hay  being  consumed  at  country  ijoints 
which  are  not  large  producers  of  hay. 
The  local  market  has  so  far  shown  little 
response  to  the  condition  reported,  as 
most  local  consumers  are  fairly  well  sup- 
I)lied,  though  there  is  a  little  more  de- 
mand than  for  several  weeks  past,  and 
full  prices  are  readily  obtained.  Arrivals 
have  increased  somewhat,  but  consist 
mostly  of  alfalfa,  which  is  being  rushed 
t'.i  market  in  large  quantities. 

Choice  Wheat   $18.00fff20.00 

Good  Wheat  Hay   13.00®  17.50 

Other  Grade  Wheat    10.00@  12.50 

Wheat  and  Oats    10.00©17.00 

Tame  Oats    lO.OO'a'16.50 

Wild  Oats    8.00®  13.00 

Alfalfa    8.00(5)11.50 

Stock  Hay    6.00(5)  7. .50 

Straw,  per  bale    35(6)  70c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

Bran  is  still  in  strong  demand  here, 
but  liberal  arrivals  from  the  North,  where 
prices  are  lower,  has  caused  a  decline  in 
this  market.  Rolled  barley  and  oats  are 
very  strong,  but  not  quotably  higher. 
Other  descriptions  remain  firm  as  last 
qi:oted. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $I8.00®)19.00 

Bran.  i)er  ton    28. 00(^29.00 

Oil-cake  Meal    Nominal 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   25.50(5)26.50 

Cracked  Corn    39.00(5  40.00 

Middlings    34.00(5)36.00 

Rolled  Barley    39.00®40.00 

Rolled  Oats    38.00® 39. i,./ 

Shorts    32.00@33.0n 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 
Some  of  the  stock  now  coming  In  is  of 
unattractive  appearance,  owing  to  the 
rain  and  frost  of  the  last  week,  but  as 
sn|ii)lies  in  several  lines  are  rapidly 
diminishing,  even  ordinary  offerings  find 
a  fairly  good  market,  and  nearly  every- 
tl.ing  except  the  local  winter  vegetal)les, 
such  as  cabbage  iind  cauliflower,  is  higher. 
Few  good  tomatoes  are  coming  in.  and 
prices  have  been  sharply  advanced  on 
bcth  tomatoes  and  cucumbers,  as  well  as 
string  and  lima  beans.  Summer  squash 
is  a  little  higher,  with  little  offering,  and 
Southern  bell  iiepiiers  and  eggjjlant  are 
selling  by  the  ijound  at  high  prices,  local 
stock  receiving  little  attention.  The  high 
l>rices  and  lack  of  attractive  offerings  has 
caused  some  decrease  in  demand  during 
the  last  few  days. 

Onions:  Yellow,  ctl  $  l.OO'^  1.10 

Garlic,  per  lb   3®  4c 

Tomatoes,  per  box   50c®  1.00 

Cucumbers,  per  box   75c@  1.00 

Cabbage    50c 

Carrots,  per  sack   50@  75c 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   5Uc 

String  Beans,  lb   4®  6c 

Lima  Beans,  lb   4®  5c 

Slimmer  Squash,  per  box...    1.00®  1.25 

Eggplant,  per  lb   3'i®  4'jC 

Bell  Pei)i)ers,  per  lb   4®  5c 

POTATOES. 
Offerings  of  river  stock  have  suddenly 
increased,  and  ijrices  have  droijped  back 
a  little,  though  Salinas  potatoes  are 
steady  and  Oregon  stock  shows  a  slight 
advance.  Shi]mients  from  Oregon  are  in 
creasing.  The  best  sweet  potatoes  are  a 
little  higher. 

River  Whites   $  1.10(@)  1.25 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl   1.65@  1.85 

Salinas  Burbanks    1.65®  1.S5 

Oregon  Burbanks    1.45®  1.55 

Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 
Supplies  of  both  local  and  Eastern 
chickens  are  moderate  at  present,  and 
l)rices  in  general  are  well  maintained, 
extra  hens  being  higher.  Inferior  stock, 
as  usual,  receives  little  attention.  Re- 
ceipts of  dressed  turkeys  are  larger,  but 
prices  are  firm  for  good  large  young  birds. 
Some  of  the  larger  interests  predict  a 
lower  price  than  last  year,  but  fancy 
slock  always  commands  a  premium,  while 
dealers  urge  growers  not  to  ship  anything 
that  is  not  in  good  condition. 

Large  Broilers   $  3,50(§)  4.50 

Small  Broilers    3.00(g  3.25 


Fryers    5.00®  6.00 

Hens,  extra    8.00®  10.00 

Hens,  large    5.00@  6.00 

Small  Hens    4.00®  4.50 

Old  Roosters    4.00(i)  4.50 

Young  Roosters    6.00  #  7.00 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown..    8.00(gi  9.0't 

Squabs    2.00®  3.00 

Geese,   per   pair   2.00®  2.5U 

Ducks   4u00@  S.OO 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb   22®  24c 

do    dressed    25®  29c 

BUTTER. 

Packing  stock  and  Eastern  ladle  packed 
butter  are  no  longer  quoted  on  the  Ex- 
change. Prices  in  general  are  a  little 
lower  than  last  week  on  fresh  stock,,  al- 
though storage  butter  is  unchanged  and 
finds  considerable  demand.  Strictly  extra 
butter  is  scarce  and  in  demand,  but  the 
Ijroportion  of  low-grade  stock  received  is 
increasing. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed 
Extras  ...31'.j31  31 14  31 1...  31  31 L.. 
Prime 

Firsts   .  .28      28      28      28      28  28 

Firsts   27      27      27      27      27  27 

Seconds   ..24      24      24      24     24  24 
No.  1  Pack- 
ing stock.  22      22      22     —     —  — 
East  Ladles 

Extras.  .  .22'...  22 '.j  —     —     —  — 
Storage 

Extras...  27      27      27      27     27  27 
EGGS. 

The  lower  grades  show  no  change  what- 
ever, though  extras  are  doing  a  little  bet- 
ter than  at  the  close  of  last  week  and 
are  firm  at  the  present  figure.  Produc- 
tion is  said  to  he  the  lightest  of  the  sea- 
son, though  arrivals  are  about  sufficient 
for  local  needs. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras    ...49     49i-..  50     51      51  51 

Firsts   45      45      45      45      45  45 

Seconds    ..2«      28     28     28      2S  28 
Selected 

Pullets    .41 '-J  411.J  42      43      43  43 
Storage 

Extras... 27      27      27      27      27  27 
CHEESE. 

Storage  stock  is  easy,  but  all  lines  of 
fresh  cheese  snows  increasing  firmness, 
with  diminishing  supplies.  Fancy  flats 
are  especially  strong,  showing  an  advance 
of  1  '-C.  Monterey  cheese  is  also  advanc- 
ing. 

F'ancv  California  Flats,  per  lb....  17  c 

Storage   

Firsts    l-t '■-■<; 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   15V..C 

Monterey  or  .Jack  Cheese   16  c 


Deciduous  Fruits, 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
Trading  in  fiesh  deciduous  fruits  is 
steadily  diminishing,  as  supplies  are  de- 
creasing all  the  time.  All  the  lines  for- 
merlv  quoted,  however,  are  still  offered, 
and  "most  lines  are  fairly  firm.  Grapes 
;ire  the  principal  feature,  as  offerings  are 
still  quite  large.  The  frost  a  few  days 
ago,  it  is  believed,  will  practically  put 
an  end  to  the  crop.  The  best  offering  of 
Seedless  and  Muscats  are  held  at  higher 
price..?,  but  offerings  consist  largely  of 
unattractive  goods  which  are  hard  to  move 
at  quotations.  Figs  are  scarce  and  high- 
er, and  will  soon  be  out  of  the  market. 
Raspberries  are  hardly  worth  quoting,  but 
a  few  are  still  offered,  and  the  best  of 
them  .sell  as  high  as  $11.  Strawberries 
are  higher,  and  cranberries  are  closely 
held  at  an  advance.  ..pples  and  pear.s 
are  quiet  and  unchanged.  A  few  late 
lilums  are  still  in  the  market,  but  find 
little  demand. 

Strawberries,  chest    5.00@  7.00 

Huckleberries,  lb.    10®  12'.!. 

Cranberries,  per  bbl   13.00®  13.50 

Apples — 

Fancy,  box    1.00®  1.5() 

Choice    60®  75c 

Plums,  crate     50®  60c 

FMgs,  box    1.00®  1.25 

Pears,  Winter  Nellis.  box...    1.25®  1.75 

Other  varieties    75c®  1.25 

Quinces,   box    65®  90c 

Grapes — 

Muscat,  box    1.00®  1.25 

Isabella,  crate    1.00®  1.25 

Seedless    85c®  1.00 

Other  varieties    40®  65c 

Pomegranates,  small  box....       35®  50c 

Dried  Fruits. 

Local  packers  report  quite  an  active 
movement  in  all  lines,  with  more  interest 
among  outside  buyers  than  usual  at  this 
season.  It  is  accordingly  predicted  that 
everything  except  raisins  will  be  closely 
cleaned  up.  The  movement  in  raisins  b; 
a  little  better  than  for  some  time  past. 


but  there  Is  still  a  heavy  tonnage  l.i 
the  hands  of  growers,  and  packers  av 
taking  only  moderate  interest.  They  a|i 
purently  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  all 
tliey  need  at  quoted  prices,  though  a  good 
many  are  held  at  a  higher  level.  The 
strength  of  iirunes  is  still  a  leading  fea- 
ture of  the  market,  and  with  most  offer- 
ings taken  out  of  first  hands  higher  prices 
are  quoted  in  the  hope  of  liringing  out 
the  remainder.  Calimyrna  figs  are  quoted 
at  6c  by  some  packers,  though  prices  011 
all  lines  of  figs  are  little  more  than  nom- 
inal, as  the  crop  is  inactically  cleuned 
up.  The  inquiry  for  peaches  and  ai)ri 
CGts  is  moderate,  but  supplies  also  are 
light.  Packers,  however,  still  refuse  to 
pay  the  prices  which  ruled  at  the  open 
ing,  and  a  good  many  small  lots  will 
doubtless  be'held  over  into  next  year. 

The  New  York  .Journal  of  Commerce 
says:  "Very  little  business  is  being  done 
in  California  prunes  at  present,  but  from 
all  accounts  packers  are  not  trying  to 
force  business  on  the  comparatively  small 
stock  remaining  on  the  Coast,  and  f.  o.  b. 
prices  are  held  firmly  uj)  to  6'...c  for  the 
four  sizes,  with  premiums  of  a  quarter 
of  a  cent  on  50s.  a  cent  on  40s,  and  at 
least  a  cent  and  a  half  on  30s  wherever 
any  of  this  size  can  be  obtained.  On  the 
spot  conditions  are  unsettled  and  the  tone 
easy.  Stocks  are  arriving  quite  freely, 
and  as  consumption  is  curtailed  by  the 
high  prices  prevailing,  the  lack  of  de 
mand  causes  uneasiness  in  some  quar 
ters.  and  goods  are  being  pressed  from 
these  at  a  concession  from  previous  quo- 
tations. Such  buyers  as  appear  are  con- 
servative and  take  comparatively  small 
lots. 

"There  is  next  to  nothing  doing  in 
dried  peaches  on  the  spot  or  for  forward 
shipment.  However,  according  to  Coast 
advices,  the  crop  is  practically  out  of 
growers'  hands,  and  the  stocks  held  by 
packers  are  for  the  most  i)art  concentrat- 
ed. Apricots  remain  dull,  with  prices  un- 
changed but  somewhat  nominal. 

"California  muscatel  raisins  are  still 
inactive.  For  Coast  seeded  stock,  how- 
ever, the  market  is  fairly  steady,  with 
fi'^.c  the  general  f.  o.  b.  quotation  on 
fancy  in  16-oz.  cartons,  though  in  some 
brands  6i/iC  can  be  done.  Private  ad- 
vices from  Fresno  state  that  the  supply 
still  controlled  by  growers  is  not  large 
and  is  diminishing.  Packers  were  re 
liorled  to  be  buying  everything  they  could 
secure  at  3®3'i.c  sweatbox." 
Evap.  Apples,  1911.  per  lb...    7>/.(g)  8VjC 

Apricots    12  ®12Uc 

Figs,  new  crop    4  c 

Calimyrna  figs    6  c 

Peaches,  new  crop   9    t®  9Vl>c 

Pdunes,  4-size  basis   6    ®  6'.jc 

Pears,  new  crop   8    (g)  9  c 

Raisins — 

I.,oose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox    3    ®  3%c 

Thompson's  Seedless    6    @  6^c 

Seedless  Sultanas    4'.1.®  5  c 


Citrus  Fruits. 

More  cars  of  lemons  than  oranges  have 
been  going  out  of  California  since  the 
new  season  began,  November  1.  Most  of 
the  oranges  being  shipped  are  late  valen 
cias.  as  the  new  cro|)  is  late  this  year 
and  there  will  be  jiractically  none  on  the 
Eastern  Thanksgiving  market.  Florida 
growers  expect  to  realize  good  prices  on 
their  early  oranges,  as  they  will  have 
practically  no  opposition.  I..emons  are  a 
little  lower  in  price. 

At  New  York  on  Monday,  November  13, 
six  cars  of  valencias  sold  at  good  prices. 
These  figures  were  for;  Fancy,  $7.00: 
choice,  $5.55:  standard.  $4.65.  Lemons 
averaged  from  »_.75  up  to  $5  per  box. 

At  Cincinnati  the  same  day  no  Califor 
nia  oranges  were  offered,  but  lemons 
brought  from  $3.65  to  $4.75  per  box. 
Florida  Bright  oranges  sold  for  $2.30  to 
$2.70:   Russets  brought  $1..S5  to  $2.30. 

At  Philadelphia  the  same  day,  prices 
were  lower  on  account  of  poor  stock  of- 
fci-ed.  Valencias  averaged  from  $2.80  to 
$3.35.    Lemons  sold  for  $2.25  to  $4.20. 

The  scarcity  of  deciduous  goods  is  caus- 
ing more  interest  in  citrus  fruits,  though 
the  bulk  of  arrivals  of  new  navel  oranges 
are  too  green  to  find  a  very  ready  market. 
New  navels  are  arriving  quite  freely,  and 
some  tangerines  are  also  coming  in.  prices 
for  both  being  comparatively  low.  Very 
(fw  of  the  navels  will  bring  the  top  quo- 
tation. Valencias.  however,  continue  in 
fj'.ir  demand  at  former  )>rices.  New  croi) 
grapefruit  is  arriving  liberally,  but  will 
hardly  bring  the  former  quotntion.  I>em- 
ons  and  limes  are  unchanged. 

Oranges:    Navels   $  2.50®  3.25 

Valencias,  choice  to  fancy,.. $  4.00®  4  .'•■i 

Tangerines    1.25®  1.50 

Grapefruit    3.00®  4.0(» 

Limes    4.50®  5.0<i 

Lemons    2.00®  li.OO 
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Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

Conflicting  reports  have  been  received 
concerning  the  walnut  situation,  and  tlie 
movement  has  apparently  been  somewhat 
interrupted,  though  shipments  so  far  have 
been  of  very  satisfactory  volume,  and  no 
doubt  is  expressed  that  the  crop  will  be 
well  cleaned  up.  Almonds  are  moving  off 
slowly  but  steadily  at 'full  prices. 
Almonds,  1911  crop — 

Nonpareils    ISVjC 

I  X  L   17^c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   IGVaC 

Drakes    14i^c 

Languedoc    14140 

Hardshells    8    @  8V2C 

Walnuts,  1911  crop: 

Softshell,  No.  1   14  c 

Hardshell,  No.  1  '  UV^c 

No.  2    11  c 

Budded    I6V2C 

HONEY. 

There  is  still  a  fair  shipi)ing  movement 
from  the  Coast  States,  though  no  great 
ruantity  remains  in  first  hands  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  local  market  is  quiet  and 
unchanged. 

Comb,  white   13    @15  c 

Extracted,  water  white    8    @  9  c 

Amber    7    @  71/.C 

Off  grades    5    @6  c 

BEESWAX. 

This  market  remains  quiet  and  feature- 
less, both  demand  and  supply  being  light. 

The  market  continues  quiet  at  un- 
changed quotations. 

Light    28    (g)30  c 

Dark    23    @26  c 

HOPS. 

The  California  crop  is  about  cleaned 
u]),  and  little  trading  has  been  done  this 
week,  though  some  sales  have  been  made 
at  full  prices.  The  demand  continues 
strong,  and  considerable  business  has 
been  done  in  Oregon  at  about  the  prices 
quoted. 

1911  crop    41    (g.45  c 

Live  Stock. 

Arrivals  of  hogs  have  increased  some- 
what, being  larger  than  local  packers 
were  ready  to  handle,  and  prices  are  ac- 
cordingly a  little  lower  on  both  live  and 
dressed  stock.  Otherwise  there  is  no 
change  in  either  conditions  or  i)rices. 

Gross  weight; 
Steers:  No.  1    .5iL>@  6  c 

No.  2    5    (a)  514c 


See  This  Engine  in  Operation 


The  Simple  Oil  Engine 

(A  BOY  CAN  RUN  IT) 

\VH.\  r\S  THK  M A  I'TKH  >IOVVf 

Did  your  engine  cougli  and  .spow  ami 
.splutter  and  roll  over  like  a  dying  i.tif 
this  morning,  and  th.'n  ".iusl  (luit  right 
there"? 

Did  you  "cus.s  it  out"  and  in  -i  ".sp.  iik 
rigiit  out  in  meetin'  "  f:ishion.  >':\y  all 
that  you  thouglit  of  it.  and  the  man  who 
made  it,  and  tlie  man  who  sold  it  and 
said  it  would,  yea,  guaranteed  it  would 
run?  Forget  it.  Don't  be  penitent  and 
worry  about  it  if  you  did  deliver  ymii- 
.self  fully  and  freely  in  hundred  thou- 
sand volt  profanity. 

When  the  commandment  "thou  sh.'ilt 
not  swear"  was  written,  the  type  of  en- 
gine you  liave  been  trying  to  run  was 
not  contemplated,  the  incentive  to 
swear  was  not  considered;  but  now  that 
we  are  carr.ving  tlie  gospel  of  the  Sim- 
ple Oil  Engine  to  you  and  show  you 
an  engine  which  is  fool  proof,  profanity 
I/roof  and  a  joy  forever,  no  longer  is 
your  "cussin'  "  e.xcusable  or  pardonable, 
and  we  will  cut  the  remembrance  of 
such  offenders  as  you  out  of  our  pray- 
ers in  the  future,  having  mentioned  to 
^■ou  the  name  of  our  engine,  which  is 
all  the  name  implies,  and  our  address  is, 

THE  SIMPLE  OIL  ENGINE  CO. 

412  Pacific  Bnildlng 
I  .\rter  November  :^Uth.  400  .Seventh  ^Street ) 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

114  Fast  Sth  Street,  I  os  Angeles,  Cal. 

r<il'iliif/i/r  and  Prices  on  icqurHl. 


The  KuEln"  is  bein^  demonstrated  at  4C(i 
Htventh  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1....  A%c 

No.  2    4  '@  414c 

Bulls  and  Stags    2    @3  c 

Calves:   Light    6M>@  6%c 

Medium    6    @  614c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   6'/4c 

150  to  250  lbs   6'..c 

100  to  150  lbs   6>oC 

Small  prime  wethers   3%@  4  c 

Large  prime  wethers   3%@  4  c 

Ewes    314©  3V2C 

Lambs    4Vi@  5  c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers    9    @  giAc 

Cows    8    @  8Mic 

Heifers    8    @  6 ,2c 

Veal,  large    9i;.>@10>-;C 

Mutton;  Wethers   S    ©9  c 

Ewes    7V..@  8  c 

Lambs    9'/.@10M!C 

Hogs,  dressed    10  @10"oC 

WOOL. 

Buyers  are  taking  scarcely  any  interest 
whatever,  reporting  no  demand  for  Cali- 
fornia wool  in  consuming  markets.  A 
few  scattered  sales  of  fall  wool  are  re- 
ported within  the  quoted  range,  some 
good  Northern  clips  bringing  TV.j  to  10c. 
Spring  Clip — 

Choice  Southern,  Year's  sta- 

Vorthern,  year's  staple   14    @16  c 

pie    10  @12y2C 

7  months    8    @11  c 

Lambs,  spring    8    @10  c 

Fall  Clip   5    @)10  c 

HIDES. 

The  market  remains  firm  at  the  old 
quotations,  with  a  steady  demand  in  the 
East,  though  the  local  movement  is  rather 
quiet. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  .  UV^c 

Medium    11  "c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  IQi/oC 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  10y2C 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs..  91/.C 

Kip    111/20 

Veal    16  c 

Calf    16  c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    171/2 @18y.c 

Dry  Bulls    151/oC 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   18  @18i/.c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   19Vic 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   23  ©231/20 

•iheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  0.85@  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. .  50@  75c 

Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos...  30@  50c 

Lambs    35@  50c 

HORSES. 

The  continued  demand  and  high  ijrices 
for  heavy  stock  bring  out  comparatively 
few  offerings,  and  the  business  of  the 
past  week  has  been  rather  uninteresting. 
There  is  a  much  better  demand  here  than 
for  some  time  past  for  wagon  and  deliv- 
ery horses  of  medium  weight,  and  even 
light  stock  receives  more  interest.  In- 
creasing activity  is  expected  from  now 
on,  as  larger  offerings  are  exjjected,  with 
a  better  jnoportion  of  the  class  of  horses 
desired. 

Desirable  Drafters,  1700  lb.  up.$300@350 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   225@250 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   200@225 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs.  125@175 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250...  125@150 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   125@'20ll 

Old  Mares    90@115 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $240@290 

1100  lbs   200®)225 

1000  lbs   165@190 

900  lbs   140(g)165 


Deciduous  Fruit  Shipments. 


Sacramento,  Cal.,  Nov.  11,  1911. 

The  following  gives  the  number  of  cars 
of  deciduous  fruit  shipped  from  all  points 
in  California  for  the  week  ending  Friday 
morning,  Novembei'  10,  1911,  as  reported 
by  California  Fruit  Distributors: 

Pears — 4  cars.  Occasional  cars  of  the 
later  varieties  are  still  going  forward, 
and  as  it  is  now  reported  that  there  are 
perhaps  half  a  dozen  left  in  the  State, 
this  shipment  may  be  expected  to  con- 
tinue in  a  small  way  for  perhaps  a  week 
longer. 

Grapes — ■306  cars.  The  shii)ment  of 
Tokays  would  have  been  almost  entirely 
completed  this  week  under  normal  condi- 
tions. Quite  a  heavy  shower,  whicn  pre- 
vailed in  most  sections  of  the  State  where 
this  variety  is  grown,  On  the  9th  inst., 
will  probably  prevent  any  further  offer- 
ings of  this  variety,  and  the  movement 
may  be  said  to  be  closed.  There  are 
plenty  of  Cornichons  and  Emperors  still 
on  the  vines.  These  varieties  wil  be  un- 
injured by  the  rain  and,  barring  further 
adverse  conditions,  shipment  will  prob 


40  H.P.  C.  L.  B.  Tractor  Pulling  100  Inches  of  Plows  Up  Hill. 

C.  L.  B.  Gas  Tractors  Never  Balk 

UP  Hill  OR  DOWN,  THEY  ARE 
AlWAYS  ON  THE  JOB 

They  are  the  best  tractors  made.  Have  three  speeds 
forward  and  reverse,  controlled  by  one  lever.  All  steel 
gearing  is  absolutely  protected  from  dirt  and  runs  in  oil, 
making  the  engines  long-lived  and  easy  to  keep  in  condi- 
tion.   Sold  under  absolute  guarantee. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 

C.  L  BEST  GAS  TRACTION  COMPANY 

Elmhurst.  Oakland,  Cal. 

Uepre.'sented  by  W.  L,  CLEVELAND  CO.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


ably  continue  through  the  greater  part 
o'<  the  month. 

Total  shipments  to  November  13,  12,258 
cars;  total  shipments  to  same  date  1910, 
11,837  cars. 


PUBLISHER'S  DtPARWENT. 


L.  F.  Scribner,  of  Pasadena,  the  berry 
specialist,  sends  us  a  sample  marker  for 
use  in  nurseries,  seed  rows,  etc.,  which 
is  a  very  cheap,  simple  and  lasting  de- 
vice well  adapted  for  the  purpose.  The 
marker  is  a  piece  of  plate  zinc,  about 
foui-  inches  long  and  one  inch  wide,  on 
which  can  be  written  with  pencil.  This 
njarker  has  a  nole  punched  in  one  end, 
thiough  which  a  heavy  wire  is  run  and 
bent  over;  the  rod  is  about  a  foot  long 
and  when  stuck  in  the  ground  makes  a 
lasting  sign,  which  can  be  made  very 
cheaply  by  anyone. 


The  Fresno  Nursery  Co.,  Inc.,  commence 
their  season's  advertising  in  this  issue. 
This  firm  has  grown  to  be  one  of  the 
large,  dependable  nurseries  of  the  Coast. 
F.  H.  Wilson,  the  originator  of  the  firm, 
and  Chas.  A.  Chambers,  its  secretary,  are 
well  known  to  the  trade,  and  by  the  re- 
cent addition  of  Chas.  B.  Harkness,  who 
will  have  charge  of  the  nurseries  and 
proiiagation  work,  the  Fresno  Nursery  Co. 
will  be  in  better  shape  than  ever  to  han- 
dle their  growing  trade  and  keep  up  their 
slogan  of  "True  to  name  nursery  stock." 


The  Trumbull  Seed  Co.  have  a  prom- 
inent advertisement  in  this  issue  in 
which  they  state  that  they  have  secured 
a  large  amount  of  unus\ially  fine  alfalfa 
seed,  which  they  must  turn  in  the  next 
60  days.  To  do  this  they  will  make  spe- 
cial inducements  for  early  orders  and  in 
large  amounts,  and  it  will  pay  every 
farmer  who  expects  to  plant  this  season 
to  write  to  the  Trumbull  Seed  Co.  of 
San  Francisco,  the  old  established  house. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  Schell  of 
Fresno  reports  to  the  supervisors  of  the 
county  that  38  citrus  trees  have  been 
found  affected  with  the  mealy  bug.  The 
trees  are  being  defoliated  and  washed 
with  an  emulsion  lo  kill  the  Insects. 


FORAGE  ON  LOW,  MOIST  LANDS. 

To  the  Editor:  I  want  to  plant  some 
rye  grass  and  would  like  to  get  some  in- 
formation as  to  the  right  variety  to  plant. 
I  should  also  like  to  know  about  the  sow- 
ing of  Alsike  clover  which  I  am  told  is 
one  of  the  best  stock  feeds  that  is  grown. 
I  want  to  get  some  kind  of  grass  that 
will  grow  on  land  that  is  too  wet  for 
alfalfa.  Faumkr. 

Antioch. 

I  English  rye  grass,  sometimes  called 
Australian  rye  grass,  and  Italian  rye 
grass  are  both  satisfactory  on  lands  which 
retain  sufficient  moisture  in  your  part 
of  the  State.  Alsike  clover  is  also  sat- 
is-factory  in  your  region.  It  is,  however, 
not  so  drought  resistant  as  the  English 
rye  grass;  it  is  also  probably  less  re- 
sistant to  overflow.  The  common  Eastern 
red  clover  is  pernaps  the  best  plant  we 
know  of  for  light  moist  land  subject  to 
overflow,  but  Alsike  will  stand  better  on 
heavy,  cold,  wet  land. — Editor.  ] 


The  Farmers'  Institute  held  recently  at 
Dos  Palos  brought  out  the  fact  that  much 
of  the  alfalfa  land  on  the  West  Side  was 
acid  and  should  be  treated  with  gypsum 
oi'  lime. 


DiHerent  than  all 
others  and  better  be- 
cause of  the  double 
gears,  big  oil  boxes, 
drop-forged  wrist  pin, 
removable  bearings, 
center  lilt.  No  side 
strain,  no  noise.  Big, 
heavy  and  powerful.  4.  6, 
8,  10.12.14.16.18.  20  It. 
diameters.  Send  for  cata- 
log. Alto  feed  milU,  pump 
jacks  and  gasoline  engine*. 

STOVER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
1"  Samson  Ave..  Freeport,  III. 
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MT.  DIABLO  CEMENT 

best  for  foundations,  dairy  floors,  fruit  dryer  floors,  etc.,  etc. 

SANTA  CRUZ  LIME 

best  for  bricklaying:  and  plastering. 

MT.  DIABLO  O  LIME 

best  for  spraying  and  whitewashing. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  AND  PRICES  ON  ALL  BUILDING  MATERIAL. 

HENRY  COWELL  LIME  &  CEMENT  COMPANY 

9  MAIN  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  '  BENICIA-HANCOCK 

BOSS  OF  THE  FIELD 
PRIDE  OF  THE  FARMER 


IF  YOU  HAVE  A 

Benicia-Hancock  Disc  Plow 

it  is  not  necessary  to  buy 
another  plow 

For  Orchard  Work 

We  furnish  special  orchard  attachments  for  these  plows,  and 
they  are  economical,  too. 

DO  YOU  OWN  ONE?     YOU  SHOULD! 

Sizes  1  to  5  disc.  —  Ask  for  circular  "P" 

BENICIA  IRON  WORKS,  bemcia.  cal. 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  I'ump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  improvements,  same 
being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  R-lO,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


imCH  PITENT  WAIER  B«L«NCEO  VERTIUl  PUMf 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

The  pump  can  be  seen  In  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 


KROGH  IVf  AIMUKACXURIIMG  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Irrigation 
Problems 

The  continual  cleanlng-oat  of  needy  ditches  L 
but  one  of  the  dliia^reeable  and  expensive  featnrei 
of  old-style  Irrigation  Methods. 

Why  naste  time  and  money  In  this  way,  or  In 
costly  experliiientInK,  when  the  experience  and  ad- 
vice of  Irrigation  (Experts  Is  yours  for  the  asking. 

The  "K.  T.  SYSTEM"  will  solve  this,  and  all  your 
Irrigation  Problems.  Just  ask  for  the  Uth  Edition 
of  our  Drown  Book  (free). 

THE  KELLAR-THOMASON  MFG.  COMPANY 

1234  EAST  28th  ST..  LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 


25,000  TURKEYS  WANTED 

For  the  best  results  ship  your  Thanksgiving,  Christinas  and  New 
Year  dressed  and  live  turkeys  to  us.  We  guarantee  you  extreme  top 
market  prices  and  immediate  cash  returns  with  full  weights.  Don't 
kill  anjrthing  for  Thanksgiving  that  is  not  choice  and  fat.  Keep 
it  and  get  it  in  good  order  for  Christmas  and  New  Year.  We  expect 
to  sell  fancy  dressed  turkeys  for  Thanksgiving  as  high  as  30  cents 
per  pound.  Write  us  immediately  how  many  we*  can  expect  from 
you. 

Mark  and  consign  all  shipments  direct  to  the  Old  and  Reliable  firm 

W.  C.  PRICE  &  COMPANY 

ESTABLISHED  1876 

213-215  CLAY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


ALPINE  HOUSE 

480  Rne  St.,  San  Francisco 

Next  to  California  Market 
Take  Kearney  St.  Cars  at  Ferry  or  Depot 

A  new,  comfortably  furnished,  scrupulously 
conducted  stoppiufj  place  for  farmers  and 
families  visiting  San  FrancLsco. 

Every  Modern  Convenience 
Private  Baths 

Conveniently  situated  for  wholesale  and 
shopping  districts. 

RATES:  50  Ceiits  to  $1.50  Per  Night. 

O'BRIEN  &  HAMILTON,  Props. 


CALIFORNIA  FRUITS  CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

Fifth  Kdltlon,  I'ostpftld  83  per  copy.  Second  Kdltlon,  Postpaid  SI  per  .  opy. 
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The  Traction  Engine  on  the  Farm. 

Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  D.  J.  WHITNEY. 

California  has  long  been  one  of  the  leading'  States  in  the  use  of  tractors, 
and  of  recent  years,  with  the  adoption  of  oil  and  oil  products  as  a  fuel, 
they  have  been  more  in  demand  than  ever  and  radical  changes  have  been 
made  in  their  character.  Long  before  the  automobile  was  invented  the 
steam  tractor  was  a  fixture  on  many  of  the  large  ranches  in  this  Stati; 


Wood  and  coal  are  still  used  on  old  steam  tractors,  though  the  oil 
burners  will  replace  them  after  they  have  outlived  their  usefulness.  The 
lessened  cost  of  using  crude  oil  is  seen  on  a  California  tractor  as  com- 
pared with  the  same  kind  of  machine  manufactured  when  wood  and  coal 
were  the  standard  fuels.  For  coal  the  total  expense,  in  tests  that  have 
been  made,  was  $27  per  day,  wood  $22  per  day  and  oil  $21.65.  This 
tractor  has  a  70  horse-power  pull  at  the  drawbar. 

The  itemized  cost  of  doing  this  work  was  as  follows :  Engineer,  $5  per 
day ;  fireman,  $2.50 ;  man  to  drive  water  and  fuel  wagon,  $1.50 ;  two 


A  Small  Gas  Tractor  Breaking  Ground  for  Seeding. 


and  wood  and  coal  was  used  for  fuel.  Now  the  steam  tractors  that  are 
manufactured  for  Califoronia  use  are  made  to  consume  crude  oil,  while 
the  gas  engine  furnishes  the  motive  power  for  the  others. 

The  steam  tractor  at  first  was  a  ponderous  affair,  though  powerful, 
requiring  at  least  a  section  of  land  before  its  use  was  justified  and  a  still 
wider  expanse  before  it  could  do  its  best  work.  All  attempts  to  lessen 
the  size  and  cost  of  the  steam  tractors  have  resulted  in  too  great  a  loss 
of  power,  while  the  crew  remained  the  same  size  as  before.  As  a  result 
these  machines  are  manufactured  with  as  great  a  horse-power  as  they 
had  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,  and  the  smaller  tractors  are  run  with  a  dif- 
ferent type  of  engine.  In  fact,  one  of  the  California  manufacturing 
companies  not  long  ago  stopped  manufacturing  all  steam  tractors  except 
the  largest,  that  with  110-brake  horse-power,  since  they  found  that  that 
size  could  be  operated  much  cheaper  per  acre  than  the  smaller  ones.  For 
the  smaller  machines  they  use  gas  tractors. 


horses  and  wagon,  $1;  feed  for  horses,  50  cents;  sharpening  plows,  $2; 
lubricating  oil  for  engine,  50  cents,  and  wear  and  tear  on  outfit,  $2.  One 
and  one-half  tons  of  coal  cost  $12,  two  cords  of  wood  $7  and  7  barrels 
of  oil  $6.65.  The  cost  will,  of  course,  have  to  be  modified  in  dilfercnt 
places. 

The  amount  of  land  that  can  be  plowed  with  such  a  machine  averages, 
under  ordinary  working  conditions,  from  35  to  50  acres  per  day  of  ten 
hours,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  skill  of  the  engineer  and 
other  factors  affecting  results.  Records  have  been  made  of  75  acres  in 
five  hours  in  an  attempt  to  see  what  could  be  accomplished,  and  7000 
acres  plowed  during  the  year  under  actual  ranch  conditions,  so  the  first 
named  figures  are  not  given  as  exceptional,  but  ordinary  work.  The  cost 
of  ordinary  steam  plowing  (including  harrowing)  in  California  has  been 
found  by  actual  investigation  to  be  about  85.3  cents  per  acre.    This  in- 

[C'oniinued  on  Page  453.) 
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California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  M.,  Nov.  21,  1911 : 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

.55 

4.12 

7.31 

60 

40 

Red  Bluff  

.04 

1.59 

4.37 

78 

38 

Sacramento  

.14 

.:54 

2.77 

68 

40 

San  Francisco .. 

.11 

.88 

3.09 

68 

50 

San  Jose  

.04 

.98 

2.38 

72 

32 

Fresno  

00 

.26 

1.70 

74 

38 

Independence... 

00 

.80 

1.57 

66 

22 

San  Luis  Obispo 

00 

.60 

2.85 

82 

38 

Los  Angeles  

00 

1.49 

1.75 

80 

50 

San  Diego  

00 

.52 

1.07 

80 

50 

The  Week. 

Well,  we  rail  onto  the  tail  of  that  blizzard,  all 
right.  As  we  expected,  the  beast  was  disporting 
itself  among  the  summits  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains and  was  lashing  its  tail  over  the  high  pla- 
teau where  the  overland  railway  reaches  its  great- 
est altitude  of  8010  feet  above  sea-level.  We 
were  awakened  before  the  dawn  by  a  roaring  and 
shrieking  louder  than  the  rumble  of  the  cars  and 
shriller  than  the  hissing  of  steam  from  the  loco- 
motive. As  we  rolled  out  of  the  berth  and  crept 
along  toward  the  vestibule,  the  shivering  porter, 
who  was  crouching  among  the  curtains,  hoarsely 
Mhispered:   "Dat's  it,  boss;  dar  is  dat  blizzard." 

'"What  makes  you  think  so?"  we  asked,  uncon- 
cernedly. 

"Wha  you  grow  up,  jedgc,  dat  you  don't  know 
a  blizzard?"  he  asked. 

We  replied  that,  we  had  grown  up  in  California 
and  had  never  seen  a  blizzard  or  a  cyclone,  be- 
cause there  were  none  out  there. 

"Dat's  so,  eiinnel,"  he  rei)lied.  "I  come  from 
Ciiliforny  myself,  and  I  wish  I  wuz  back  dar 
right  now — h'ar  dat  win'  blow:  dat  hard  snow 
rnttles  like  it  would  break  in  der  winders;  der 
'monieter's  fifteen  below  nuthin'. " 

"Oh,  well."  we  said,  "we'll  soon  get  out  of  it. 
We  like  to  hear  it.  Do  you  ever  have  any  like 
that  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains?" 

"No,  no  indeed,  perfesser, "  he  quickly  ex- 
plained; "no  blizzard  be  fool  enough  to  monkey 
'round  them  mountains  for  fear  'twould  fall  over 
on  t'other  side.  Any  blizzard  fall  over  into  Cali- 
forny  ud  think  hitself  in  'ell  't  ud  melt  down  so 
quick." 

thus  it  was  we  caught  the  blizzard  and 
got  a  good  word  for  California's  freedom  from 
them.  As  we  passed  along  down  the  Rockies  on 
the  eastern  side,  the  landscape  showed  signs  of 
the  flight  of  the  monster,  and  everyone  Avas  talk- 
ing of  the  reports  of  its  fiercer  work  farther  north, 
as  the  worst  the  new  West  had  ever  seen  in  No- 
vember. 

Apples  as  Breakfast  Food. 

After  we  had  changed  diners  a  couple  of  times 
we  seemed  to  get  out  of  range  of  the  California 
easaba  and  had  to  hunt  hard  to  find  something 
juicy  to  start  the  day  with.  Thus  it  was  in  Iowa, 
where  in  desperation  we  wrote  "two  apples"  first 


on  our  breakfast  order.  The  colored  brother  took 
a  good  look  at  the  paper  and  a  sly  glance  at  us, 
and  then  made  a  dash  for  the  dining  car  director 
who  was  manicuring  his  digits  in  the  distance. 
Presently  the  waiter  returned  and  whispered  low. 
so  that  other  people  might  not  I)e  startled:  "Yo' 
want  dem  apples  baked,  boss?" 

"Oh,  no,"  we  answered  pleasantly:  "not  baked 
— apples,  just  apples." 

lie  was  still  puzzled  apjjarently  and  then  dis- 
ap[)('ared  in  the  other  direction,  evidently  to  coun- 
sel with  the  cook.  In  a  few  minutes  he  appeared 
a<:ain  and.  sidling  up  to  us,  whispered  again: 

";\li*bbe  yo'  like  dem  apples  fried,  boss." 

".Xot  at  all."  we  replied,  still  keeping  our  tem- 
per l)y  a  masterly  effort,  "we  want  a  e()U])le  of 
apples,  that  is  all." 

lie  straightened  up  as  one  who  had  to  face  a 
frightful  alternative,  with  no  chance  of  escape, 
and  shrieked: 

"Yer  don't  want  dem  apples  raw,  duz  yer.'" 

By  this  time  our  gentle  temper  snapped  under 
the  strain,  and  we  cried  out  in  turn:  "RAW,  of 
course ;  just  climb  out  there  in  the  snow  and  pull 
them  off  the  trees:  we  want  them  RAW  and 
COLD." 

And  we  finally  got  them  that  way.  and  the 
shocked  waiter  stood  alongside,  open-mouthed  and 
tremorous,  as  we  .started  our  eider  mill  in  true 
Fletcheristic  manner  —  lingering  long  over  the 
cooling  repast  while  the  snow  was  swirling  across 
the  doubled  glass  of  the  windows,  through  which 
one  could  see.  now  and  then,  the  ice-covered  ponds 
and  streams  and  six-foot  icicles  pendant  from  the 
track-side  water  tanks.  Our  worried  brother  did 
not  regain  composure  until  we  began  to  pack 
down  hot  buckwheat  cakes  in  true  E^astern  style 
upon  the  cooling,  refreshing  fresh  fruit  founda- 
tion which  we  had  laid  for  them  in  our  interior 
economy.  Then  he  closed  his  mouth  and  winked 
his  eye  and  went  away  to  tell  the  cook  that  that 
"California  crank  wahn't  iiioi'"ii  half  crazy  no- 
how." 

Out  of  the  Blizzard  Into  the  Sunshine. 

But  this  isn't  strictly  an  e.\i)editiou  into  dark- 
est Africa,  so  we  turn  away  from  the  kind,  pa- 
tient and  attentive  raccoons  (we  use  the  full  word 
as  a  token  of  respect)  to  whom  the  overland  trav- 
eler is  indebted  for  so  much  of  the  comfort  of 
hih  journey.  Through  the  windows  of  the  flying 
train  the  kids  in  the  villages  and  along  the  coun- 
try roads  pleased  us  most  with  their  manifesta- 
tions of  delight  in  the  new  snow  and  ice  which  we 
so  well  remember  as  a  joy  of  our  own  boyhood. 
Under  the  early  winter  sunshine  they  sped  along 
the  country  roads  with  muffled  ears  and  mittened 
hands,  taking  long  slides  on  the  frozen  roadside 
ditches,  exchanging  snowball  shots  as  they  met  or 
passed  each  other.  Adult  jieople  were,  however, 
very  shy  to  the  sight.  Evidently  the  early  dawn 
of  winter  had  huddled  them  behind  the  kitchen 
stoves,  for  the  automobiles,  of  which  they  are  all 
reputably  possessed,  have  ])erhaps  banished  the 
old  joy  of  being  first  out  with  runners  upon  the 
first  winter's  snowfall.  Even  in  going  through 
Indiana,  the  population-center  of  the  United 
States,  where  one  might  expect  to  see  men  at  least 
as  thick  as  fence-posts,  we  saw  only  two  farmers 
at  Avork  in  a  five  hours'  run  of  the  train,  and 
they  were  mending  a  fence  to  keep  stock  away 
from  a  straw-stack,  the  comfort  of  which,  it 
seemed  to  us,  the  animals  should  have  enjoyed. 
There  was,  however,  plenty  of  Avinter  Avork  to  be 
done,  after  the  shock  of  the  first  snoAv  had  passed. 
Thousands  of  acres  of  cornstalks  still  .stood,  in 
some  eases  holding  ears  still  to  be  husked.  We 
remember  only  one  man  Avho  had  hauled  his  stalks 
near  to  the  corral  for  Avinter  feeding — he  Avas 


evidently  the  fore-handed  man  ;  the  rural  hope  of 
the  future — though  possibly  the  others  intend  to 
feed  the  stalks  as  they  stand.  The  greatest  Avinter 
Avork  Avhich  Ave  saAV  laid  out,  all  the  Avay  from  Ne- 
braska to  Ohio,  Avas  in  the  line  of  drainage.  Th<' 
advance  in  the  price  of  land  has  evidently  induced 
community  Avork  to  dispose  of  sulplus  Avater  to 
an  extent  never  kuoAvn  before.  Drainage  canals, 
large  as  our  main  irrigation  ditches,  Avere  seen 
traversing  Ioav  lands  everywhere,  and  scores,  if 
not  hundreds  of  drain  tiles  were  distributed 
through  the  fields  or  corded  up  around  the  nu- 
merous tile  factories  ready  for  this  Avinter's  use. 
The  di.stributioii  of  ten  and  tAvelve  inch  tiles  Avas 
in  surprising  amount,  and  evidently  all  small 
water  runs  Avhich  have  Avasted  land  for  genera- 
tions are  to  be  drained  and  coA'cred.  The  in- 
A'oh'ed  contribution  to  cropping  seems  to  justify 
the  investment,  in  vieAV  of  the  fact  reported  by 
the  census,  that  in  some  of  the  central  W^estern 
Slates  land  has  tripled  in  value  during  the  decade, 
and  land  long  idle  in  local  sAvanips  Avill  be  brought 
irto  producing  activity,  and  coon-hunting  Avill 
cease  to  be  a  popular  diversion. 

Great  Agricultural  Assemblies. 

But  neither  coons  nor  raccoons  were  the  pur- 
pose of  our  flying  trip  eastward.  In  Columbus. 
Ohio,  last  Aveek  there  Avas  a  greater  assenil)ling 
it)  the  interest  of  agriculture  than  has  ever  oc- 
curred before  in  this  country.  Seven  or  more 
organizations  of  national  .scope  folloAved  each 
other  thence  to  hold  their  formal  annual  con- 
ventions, and  these,  though  quieter  in  action  and 
less  spectacular  in  environment,  than  the  great 
"congresses"  AA'hich  are  multiplying,  they  exert 
probably  a  Avider  and  deeper  influence  upon  the 
agriculture  of  the  AA'hole  country.  Professionally 
in  promotion  of  this  industry  AA'as  the  Association 
of  American  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experi- 
ment Stations  Avhich  Avas  in  session  three  days: 
the  Association  of  Farmers'  Institute  Workers; 
the  Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Agriculture : 
the  Society  of  American  Agronomists;  the  So- 
ciety for  Agricultural  Teaching;  the  Society  of 
Stock  Feed-Control  officials;  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Seed-Testers,  and  a  fcAv  more,  probably, 
Avhich  Ave  do  not  at  the  moment  remember.  All 
these  arc  more  or  less  directly  connected  Avith  our 
State  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  sta- 
tions, but  in  the  subdivision  and  specialization  of 
a  vast  Avork  in  instruction,  research  and  experi- 
ment, many  allied  organizations  are  found  desir- 
able, and  they  are  all  active  and  effective. 

Very  friendly  Avith  all  of  the  foregoing,  but 
still  very  busy  Avith  its  oAvn  progressive  affairs. 
Avere  the  conventions  of  the  Ohio  State  and  tli" 
National  Granges — the  latter  of  Avhich  covered 
a  full  AA'eek  Avith  its  transactions,  in  AA'hich  Cali- 
fornia Avas  well  represented  by  Mr.  Pettit  of 
Santa  Cruz  county,  Avho  heads  our  State  (irange*. 

All  these  organizations  Avere  Avorking  toAvard 
one  central  idea,  viz. :  the  promotion  of  agricul- 
ture by  more  truth  and  the  dissemination  there- 
of— truth  in  science,  truth  in  morals,  truth  in 
legislation  and  citizenship,  all  of  Avhich  Avill  briny 
the  farmer  nearer  to  his  true  position  in  public 
influence  and  in  private  rcAvard  for  his  contribu- 
tion to  public  Avelfare.  Even  in  the  societies  of 
those  professionally  engaged  in  agriculturaal  edu- 
cation and  research,  there  Avas  much  time  given 
to  the  discussion  of  the  best  Avays  and  means  of 
bringing  the  great  body  of  elevating  truth  in 
science  and  practice  more  Avidely  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Avhole  people  than  there  AA-as  to  the 
AVC)rk  of  the  institutions  Avithin  their  oavu  en- 
closures. For  though  the  students  in  such  insti- 
tutions have  increased  tenfold  or  more  Avithin  a 
dr-cade.  the  opportunity  to  help  tho.se  Avho  neA'er 
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have  or  never  can  attend  these  institutions  has 
increased,  perhaps  a  thousandfold.  This  is  due 
t>i  the  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  farmers' 
minds  as  to  the  value  of  science  in  farming-  and 
If!  \hr  fact  that  agricultural  science  has  justified 
it'-  name  by  its  work  and  has  accumulated  treas- 
iiics  of  real  wisdom  which  will  help  all  people 
1m  whom  knowledge  of  it  can  be  brought.  It 
was  not  sur])rising,  therefore,  that  advanced 
Icachcrs  and  research  people  should  talk  less  of 
their  distinctive  work  than  of  the  ways  to  make 
il  more  widely  useful  and  that  all  lines  of  ex- 
tension work,  including  the  free  use  of  agricul- 
t(,ral  instruction  in  our  public  schools,  should 
have  command  of  the  chief  efforts  of  the  assem- 
1)1  Cs.  We  shall  ])robably  refer  to  details  of  such 
undertakings  later  as  opportiuiity  may  arise. 


The  Progress  of  the  Grange. 

We  speak  at  once  of  tlie  (irange  because  of  the 
progressive  activity  of  this  veteran  organization 
()!'  fai'iiiers  and  because  it  has  "insurgents"  in 
i;,  thus  making  it  particularly  interesting  and 
laslii()iud)le.  It  is  the  fate  of  inost  national  as- 
sociations to  have  "inner  e'l'eles"  and  to  become 
somewhat  impervious  to  outside  influences  and 
dcsii'es.  'i'his  is  iiot  always  a  (conservative  in- 
Hiience,  in  a  li'ue  sense,  for  the  inner  circle  may 
have  drifted  fai'  away  from  original  purposes 
and  methods.  Whenever  this  circle  becomes  too 
iiii|)eiiet rablc  and  self-willed,  the  introduction  of 
something  of  explosive  character  becomes  neces- 
sary, and  that  ;igene\'  is  no\v  generally  designated 
as  insurgency.  We  do  not  know  exactly,  but  we 
aj  piehend  that  the  inner  circle  has  been  doing 
much  ],olilics,  not  oidy  for  its  own  contiinied 
(■\ isl cnee,  hnf  polit'cs  of  a  State  and  National 
i<in(l.  Fiom  (Mir  understanding  of  the  matter, 
such  as  it  is,  we  are  glad  that  the  California 
representative,  Mr.  I'eltit,  was  classed  luuther  as 
a  "stand-pattei-"  for  the  iiuu^r  circle,  nor  as  an 
"insurgent,  '  but  as  a  "nnddle  of  the  roadster," 
\\hich  we  take  to  mean  that  he  desires  to  follow  a 
straight  way  back  to  the  fundamental  principles 
upon  which  the  oi'der  was  organized,  and  that 
was  to  eschew  |)olitics  of  either  a  stand-pat  or  in- 
surgent kind.  This,  of  conrse,  does  not  mean 
that  members  should  not  do  politics  for  the 
(irange,  but  it  does  mean  that  they  .should  not 
d(  the  Grange  for  politics.  If  we  are  right  in 
disci'ibing  Mr.  Pettit's  position  in  that  way,  we 
believe  that  his  work  at  Columbus  will  strengthen 
tl'.e  order  in  this  State.  The  old  order  needs  a 
n  newal  of  youth,  and  with  that  will  come  re- 
newal of  activity  and  influence.  The  figures  at 
the  Columbus  meeting  run  that  way.  California 
i(  p.oi'tetl  three  new  Granges  and  one  reorganized. 
In  the  whole  country  during  ihe  year  ending 
October  1,  1!)11,  513  subordiimte  Granges  were 
organized  and  reorganized  in  29  States,  a  larger 
luimber  than  has  been  established  in  any  year 
since  1876.  The  net  gain  in  paid  membersliiii 
during  the  past  year  as  shown  by  the  treasurer's 
receipts  has  been  77,289,  indicating  a  net  gain  in 
m  arly  every  State.  During  the  past  10  years  the 
net  gain  in  paid  membership  has  been  305,745, 
an  average  yearly  gaui  of  30.574  membei's. 

Those  Bad  Florida  Oranges. 

Ijast  week  we  mildly  criticised  Floridans  for 
doing  their  citrus  laundrying  in_  public.  We  hiivo 
In  confess  that  we  did  not  then  know  how  serious 
the  need  of  eomnuu'cial  cleansing  is,  and  are  dis- 
posed to  concede  now  that  the  insurgents  in  the 
handling  of  Florida  fruit  are  perhaps  justified  in 
tlieir  invocation  of  the  aid  of  forty  northern  gov- 
ernors. What  we  saw  on  the  fruit  stands  at 
(^olumbus  convinces  us  that  even  dynamite  may 
be  needed  to  clear  the  situation.    For  we  saw 


great  piles  of  Florida  oranges  which  were  not 
larger  than  Californ'a  walnuts  in  the  hull,  similar 
iix  color,  but  worse,  for  the  green  was  overlaid 
with  rust  and  smut.  We  really  never  saw  any- 
thing so  bad  claiming  to  be  designated  as  an 
orange.  The  culls  from  our  packing  houses, 
which  hotel  keepers  in  our  citrus  districts  per- 
sist in  ])utting  on  their  tables,  are  glorious  golden 
apples  of  Ilesperides  compared  with  the  stuff 
which  Eastern  venders  are  crying  out  as  Florida 
oranges.  Of  course  it  misrepresents  the  Stat'' 
and  its  fruit,  and  it  never  should  be  packed  or 
sold  to  anybody.  It  hurts  the  whole  citrus  in- 
dustry to  have  such  stuff  in  the  market.  We  be- 
lieve the  Florida  reformers  are  all  right  in  se- 
curing State  laws  and  all  other  prohibitions 
against  such  a  disgraceful  product. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Hardship  on  Dry  Hills. 

To  the  Editor :  Would  you  expect  that  alfilaria 
(Erodium  eicutarium)  would  grow  well  on  the 
hills  of  Sonoma  county?  At  this  place  we  are 
surrounded  with  such,  partially  covered  with 
shrubs.  I  want  something  that  will  be  food  for 
stock  another  year,  I  have  heard  of  alfilaria  and 
that  it  grows  well  without  being  ii'rigated. — - 
Farmer,  Burke. 

Alfilaria  is  a  good  winter-growing  forage  plant 
in  places  where  it  accepts  the  situation.  It  is 
an  annual  and  therefore  does  not  make  permanent 
l)asturage  except  where  it  may  re-seed  itself.  On 
the  coming  of  the  dry  season  it  will  speedily  form 
seed  and  disappear.  It  is  therefore  of  no  sum- 
mer use  under  the  conditions  which  you  describe, 
nor  is  it  possible  to  secure  any  perennial  grass 
which  will  be  satisfactory  on  dry  hillsides  with- 
out irrigation.  Improved  winter  pasturage  can 
be  secured  by  scattering  seed  of  common  rye  at 
the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season,  or  of  burr 
clover,  both  of  which  are  winter-growing  plants. 
Pasturage  is  also  capable  of  improvement  by  be- 
ing careful  not  to  overstock  the  land,  so  that  the 
native  annuals  may  be  able  to  produce  seed  and 
provide  for  their  own  succession.  The  secret  of 
successful  pasturage  on  dry  uplands  is  to  im- 
prove the  winter  growth.  It  is  too  much  to  ex- 
pect nuich  of  them  for  summer  growth  without 
irrigation  unless  some  of  Mr.  Burbank's  spine- 
less cactus  should  render  them  more  productive 
of  forage. 

Potato  Scab. 

To  the  Editor:  Through  ignorance  I  planted 
potatoes  that  had  a  good  deal  of  scab  on  them. 
From  what  I  have  taken  out  of  the  ground  for  my 
ow  n  use  I  think  most  of  my  potatoes  will  have 
some  scab.  Will  you  please  tell  me  if  my  next 
crop  would  be  apt  to  have  scab,  provided  I  got 
good  clean  seed  and  planted  in  the  same  ground. 
My  land  is  light  sandy  loam  and  the  crop  I  now 
have  in  is  the  first  the  land  has  produced.  I  am 
vei'y  much  of  an  amateur.  I  have  just  bought 
your  book,  "California  Vegetables,"  which  I 
think  will  help  me. — Spud,  Baldwin  Park. 

Concerning  the  potato  scab  it  seems  demon- 
strated that  a  treatment  of  the  seed  will  prac- 
tically insure  against  it,  even  in  the  same  land 
which  gave  scabby  tubers  from  untreated  seed. 
One  method  is  dipi)ing  the  potatoes  in  a  solution 
of  corrosive  subliumte.  Dissolve  one  ounce  in 
eight  gallons  of  water  and  soak  the  seed  potatoes 
in  this  solution  for  one  and  one-half  hours  before 
cutting.  This  treatment  kills  the  scab  spores 
which  may  be  upon  the  exterior  of  the  potatoes. 
More  recently,  however,  to  avoid  the  danger  in 
handling  such  a  rank  poison  as  corrosive  subli- 
mate, formalin  has  been  used,  and  one  pint  of 
commercial  formalin,  as  it  is  bought  in  the  stores, 


is  diluted  with  thirty  gallons  of  water,  and  ^ 
tatoes  are  soaked  in  this  for  two  hours.  Thirty 
gallons  of  this  dip  ought  to  treat  about  fifty 
bushels  of  potatoes.    We  should  get  clean  seed 
tul)ers,  but  we  would  dij)  it  just  the  same. 


Jerusalem  Artichokes. 

To  the  I]ditor :  Kindly  let  us  know  when  is 
the  best  time  for  planting  -Jerusalem  artichokes 
and  how  many  to  i)lant  to  the  acre. — Reader,  San 
Francisco. 

Jerusalem  artichoke  tubers  are  usually  planted 
in  the  sjjring  after  the  ground  has  become  warm 
and  the  heavy  frosts  are  over.  The  planting  may 
be  done. in  roAvs  far  enough  apart  for  cultivation, 
the  tubers  being  set  about  a  foot  apart  in  the 
row.  This  tuber  grows  like  a  potato,  but  is  more 
delicate  than  a  potato.  It  is  inclined  to  decay 
when  out  of  the  ground,  but  will  not  start  growth 
as  early  as  the  potato,  and  therefore  it  is  not 
desirable  to  start  it  early  in  the  winter.  When 
the  winters  are  cold  and  the  ground  apt  to  be 
very  wet,  spring  i)lanting  is  more  satisfactory. 
Do  not  cut  the  tubers  for  seed  as  you  would  pota- 
toes. We  do  not  know  how  many  pounds  you 
might  use  in  planting  an  acre.  Plant  a  few  pounds 
and  find  out  later  whether  you  want  an  acre  or 
not.    Most  ])eople  do  not. 


The  Trees  Must  Answer. 

To  the  Editor :  Will  you  kindly  advise  me  of 
the  probable  eff'ect  on  the  future  bearing  of  an 
orchard  that  has  been  aft'ected  the  i)ast  two  sea- 
sons by  smelter  fumes  sutificiently  to  destroy  the 
crop,  but  not  kill  the  trees.  The  plums  and  pears 
are  in  the  vicinity  of  Coram,  where  a  smelter  has 
been  in  operation  until  recently,  but  has  now 
closed  down. — Owner,  San  Francisco. 

If  the  trees  of  which  you  speak  have  not  been 
subjected  to  smelter  fumes  sufficiently  to  render 
them  unthrifty,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect 
them  to  show  improved  growth  and  satisfactory 
bearing  now  that  the  agency  of  evil  has  been  re- 
moverl.  If,  however,  they  have  been  seriously  in- 
jured in  growth,  although  still  living,  the  recup- 
erative jjrocess  would  naturally  l)e  longer.  It  is 
often  better  to  plant  a  new  tree  to  replace  on  old 
one  which  is  in  bad  condition,  than  to  try  and 
bring  up  the  old  one.  You  will,  therefore,  have  to 
determine  how  far  the  injury  has  gone,  and  this 
can  only  be  told  by  observation  of  the  trees  by 
somebody  who  is  able  to  form  a  correct  opinion 
of  their  present  vegetative  vigor,  etc. 


Under-Pruining  of  Orange  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  My  Washington  navels  have  a 
very  heavy  crop  on  the  lower  limbs,  as  is  usual, 
I  believe.  These  branches  are  so  lown  down  that 
many  of  the  oranges  lie  on  the  ground,  and  it 
takes  a  good  deal  of  time  to  prop  them  up  so  that 
they  will  not  touch  the  ground.  Now,  what  I 
would  like  to  inquire  of  you  is,  what  Avould  be  the 
result  of  pruning  off  these  low  branches,  after 
the  fruit  is  off?  Will  the  same  amount  of  fruit  be 
l)roduced  by  the  fruit  growing  on  the  limbs  higher 
up?  Or  is  it  curtailing  the  next  crop  and  per- 
haps sid)se(pient  ones  to  prune  up  from  the 
ground?  What  exi)eriments  have  you  made  in 
this  line,  ami  what  is  the  result  ? — Amateur.  Pasa- 
deiui. 

AVe  should  certainly  raise  the  branches  of  the 
orange  trees  by  removing  the  lowest  branches  or 
parts  of  branches  which  reach  to  the  ground.  A 
little  later  others  will  sag  down  and  this  undei-- 
pruning  will  have  to  be  continuous.  It  would  be 
better  to  do  this  than  to  undertake  any  radical 
removal  of  the  lower  branches.  The  progressive 
removal  as  becomes  necessary  will  not  appreciably 
reduce  the  fruiting  and  will  be  in  many  ways  de- 
sirable. 
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Morning  Glory  Rilled  in  One 

Year. 


[Professor  F.  T.  Biuletti,  vitieulturist  of  the 
University  Experiment  Station,  and  his  assistants 
tackled  during  1910  an  old  piece  of  vineyard  on 
the  University  Farm  at  Davis  which  had  for  years 
been  possessed  of  morning  glory  and  from  which 
the  vines  had  been  removed  as  unprofitable.  It 
was  a  bad  piece  of  morning  glory,  the  weed 
having  triumphed  over  previous  owners,  because 
of  their  neglect,  and  fully  asserted  its  claim  to 
the  land.  Professor  Bioletti  has  demonstrated 
that  morning  glory  can  be  extirpated  in  one  sea- 
son by  proper  tillage — if  the  land  be  cleared 
of  obstructions  and  sub-surface  cutting  be  faith- 
fully done  as  he  describes.  He  also  shows  by 
the  usual  laboratory  tests  that  the  roots  of  the 
plant  are  unable  to  form  starch  under  this  treat- 
ment and  the  plant  dies  from  the  lack  of  it.  The 
way  to  do  this  is  sliown  below  by  extracts  from 
a  University  circular  just  published. — Editor.] 

The  Plant  and  Its  Distribution. — The  wild  morn- 
ing glory  (('(.uvolvulus  ai'vensis)  is  one  of  the 
most  troublesome  weeds  in  vineyard,  orchard, 
and  other  cultivated  .soils.  It  is  a  native  of  Eu- 
rope, but  is  well  distributed  throughout  Califor- 
nia. It  grows  in  nearly  all  soils,  from  light  sand 
to  heavy  clay,  and  the  better  and  deeper  the  soil 
the  more  difficult  it  is  to  eradicate.  Wherever 
it  grows  abundantly,  it  has  a  most  deleterious 
oflfect  on  the  crops.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
any  crop  which  recjuires  clean  cultivation.  It  may 
completely  destroy  young  vines  and  trees,  and 
will  stunt  and  render  uiii)rofitable  old  vineyards 
and  orchards.  It  is  less  harmful  to  annual  crops 
which  nuiture  early,  such  as  hay  or  grain,  as  it 
does  not  commence  to  grow  vigorously  until  they 
are  harvested.  In  alfalfa  it  does  little  or  no 
harm,  but  remains  alive  ready  to  infest  any  sus- 
ceptible crop  which  may  be  planted. 

In  the  worst  cases,  the  growing  of  trees  or 
hoed  crops  has  sometimes  to  be  abandoned,  and 
in  any  case  where  morning  glory  is  prevalent  it 
necessitates  an  amount  of  extra  cultivation  vari- 
ously estimated  at  from  .$5  to  $10  per  acre. 

The  weed  is  a  perennial  with  strong,  far-reach- 
ing roots.  The  smallest  piece  of  root  is  capable 
of  growing  and  originating  a  new  plant.  Ordi- 
nary cultivation  has  no  apparent  effect  except 
to  make  it  grow  more  vigorously.  Very  thorough 
and  frequent  cultivation  with  a  good  weed-cutter 
throughout  the  growing  season  will  keep  it  down 
so  that  there  is  no  ai)preciable  harm  to  the  crop. 
With  vines  and  small  crops,  however,  this  must 
be  supplemented  by  a  considerable  amount  of 
hand  hoeing. 

Why  Ordinary  Cultivation  Fails  to  Kill  the 
Plant. — There  are  two  causes  for  these  failures. 
The  first  is  that  when  the  morning  glory  appears 
above  the  surface  it  produces  normal  green  leaves 
very  rapidly.  These  leaves  commence  the  manu- 
facture of  starch  immediately,  and  quickly  re- 
plenish the  store  of  reserve  material  in  the  upper 
roots.  The  draft  on  the  lower  roots  is  thus 
stopped,  and  they  remain  well  nourished  and 
healthy.  The  only  way  to  exhaust  the  roots, 
therefore,  is  to  cut  oft"  the  new  growth  before  it 
appears  above  the  surface.  The  second  cause  is 
that,  owing  to  the  voluminous  root  system  of  the 
morn'ug  glory,  the  amount  of  reserve  starch  is 
very  large.  New  growth  will  continue  so  long 
as  any  available  starch  remains,  and  it  takes  a 
large  number  of  renewals  of  growth  and  remov- 
als of  material  by  cutting  before  the  whole  root 
system  is  exhausted. 

Roots  well  supplied  with  starch  and  capable 
of  producing  new  shoots  have  been  found  at  a 
depth  of  14  feet.  In  a  rich,  deep  soil  at  Davis 
a  determination  of  the  weight  of  roots  at  different 
depths  was  made  with  the  demonstration  that 
there  is  little  difference  in  the  volume  of  roots  at 
different  levels  down  to  the  sixth  foot.  From  this 
level  down  there  seems  to  be  a  diminution. 
micro-chemieal  examiiuition  of  the  roots  showed 
that  they  were  about  equally  well  supplied  with 
starch  at  all  levels.    To  exhaust  all  this  mass  of 


food  material,  extending  to  a  depth  of  probably 
more  than  seven  feet  and  amounting  to  from  ly-^ 
to  5  tons  per  acre  requires  a  large  number  of  cut- 
tings extending  over  considerable  time. 

The  Right  Way  to  Do  the  Cutting.— This  exper- 
iment, with  cutting  in  the  way  which  will  be 
described  below,  may  be  taken  as  a  complete 
demonstration  of  the  possibility  of  the  practical 
extermination  of  morning  glory  in  one  season  by 
weed  cutting  repeated  with  sufficient  frequency, 
where  the  character  of  the  soil  and  the  condition 
of  the  surface  are  favorable  to  thorough  work. 

The  nuxin  points  to  be  observed  are : 

1.  The  weed-cutter  must  be  of  such  a  form  that 
no  part  of  the  ground  is  missed.  The  form  used 
was  a  straight  knife  4  inches  wide  and  4  feet  6 
inches  long.  This  was  attached  to  a  riding  cul- 
tivator drawn  by  two  horses.  It  was  attached 
perpendicularly  to  the  direction  taken  by  the  cul- 
tivator. By  overlapping  about  6  inches  on  each 
passage  through  the  piece,  it  was  easy,  with  steady 
horses,  to  avoid  missing  any  spot.  On  rough  land 
this  would  be  more  difficult;  where  vines,  trees, 
or  other  crops  are  growing,  impossil)le. 

2.  Every  weed  cutting  should  take  place  be- 
fore any  shoots  appear  above  the  surface.  The 
smallest  growth  of  green  leaves  commences  to 
renew  the  starch,  and  therefore  diminishes  the 
exhaustion  of  the  starch  supplj-  of  the  roots,  which 
is  the  object  of  the  cutting.  Any  considerable 
growth  of  leaves  replenishes  the  starch  supply 
completely. 

3.  The  weed  cutting  should  continue  until  the 
coolness  of  late  autumn  prevents  the  growth  of 
the  weed.  A  growth  in  autumn  would  probably 
furnish  the  partially  exhausted  roots  with  suffi- 
cient food  materials  to  preserve  them  during  the 
winter  and  to  promote  a  new  growth  the  following 
spring.  How  early  in  the  season  it  is  necessary 
to  commence  thorough  weed  cutting  was  not  de- 
termined by  the  experiment.  June  1st,  at  Davis, 
after  the  morning  glory  had  already  made  a  vig- 
orous growth,  is  evidently  not  too  late. 

4.  The  depth  at  which  the  weed  knife  should 
be  run  for  the  most  economical  work  is  another 
point  which  was  not  determined.  In  the  experi- 
ment, the  depth  did  not  average  more  than  3 
inches.  By  running  the  knife  deeper,  say  5  to 
6  inches,  it  is  jirobable  that  the  time  between 
cuttings  could  be  lengthened  and  the  number  of 
cuttings  diminished  without  any  inferiority  in 
the  results. 

Cost  of  the  Operation. — The  cost  is  easily  esti- 
mated from  the  above  data.  From  June  1st  to 
November  1st  is  153  days,  which  represents  30 
weed  cuttings.  The  10  acres  treated  required  2 
horses  and  1  man  one  day  for  each  weed  cutting, 
so  that  the  total  work  required  30  days,  which, 
at  $3  per  day  for  man  and  team,  represents  $90, 
or  $9  per  acre. 

Wherever  the  morning  glory  can  be  extermi- 
nated in  a  piece  of  land  for  a  cost  not  exceeding 
$10  per  acre,  it  is  undoubtedly  economical,  and 
it  would,  in  all  such  cases,  pay  to  delay  the 
planting  of  a  vineyard  merely  to  keep  the  morn- 
ing glory  down  sufficiently  to  prevent  injury  to 
the  vines  and  without  hojie  of  extermination. 

Other  Ways  of  Applying  the  Principle. — Other 
methods  of  treatment  have  l)een  suggested,  but  all 
which  give  promise  of  successful  results  depend 
on  the  same  principle :  The  promotion  of  contin- 
uous new  growth  to  exhaust  the  reserve  matter 
of  the  root  system  and  the  removal  of  tliis  growth 
before  it  has  an  opportunity  to  replenish  these 
food  reserves. 

Penning  chickens  or  hogs  on  an  infested  spot 
has  been  recommended,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  this 
would  be  successful  unless  a  comparatively  large 
number  of  aninuils  were  kept  contiiuiou.sly  on  a 
small  patch.  Covering  the  ground  with  black 
building  paper  has  also  been  suggested,  and  would 
undoubtedly  be  effective  if  the  growth  of  the 
plants  could  be  prevented  from  reaching  the  light 
between  the  sheets  of  pajier.  In  the  presence  of 
heavy  winds  this  would  be  difficult,  and  in  any 
ease  probably  more  expensive  than  efficient  weed 
cutting. 


THE  CALIFORNIA  RAISIN  EXCHANGE. 


To  the  Editor :  Important  steps  toward  the  im- 
provement of  the  commercial  side  of  the  raisin 
industry  have  been  made  recently  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  California  Raisin  Exchange.  The  Ex- 
change, it  is  probably  understood  by  most  persons, 
is  an  organization  like  the  Elgin  B\itter  Exchange 
of  Illinois  through  which  the  price  of  Eastern  but- 
ter is  determined,  the  San  Francisco  Dairy  Pro- 
duce Exchange,  or  other  exchanges  in  all  parts 
ot  the  country.  It  is  simply  to  act  as  a  medium 
by  which  tiie  grower  may  disjiose  of  his  raisins 
to  the  packer  and.  if  necessary,  the  packer  sell 
to  the  jobber. 

The  working  of  the  concern  as  an  exchange  will 
be  about  as  follows,  judging  from  the  operation 
of  similar  exchanges  for  other  commodities:  A 
grower  who  wishes  to  sell  his  goods,  or  to  contract 
for  them  early  in  the  season,  will  offer  them  to 
the  highest  bidder,  and  when  the  price  is  satisfac- 
tory will  sell.  The  price  at  wh'ch  the  sales  are 
made  is  naturally  the  regular  price  for  the  time 
being,  and  no  grower  will  sell  for  less,  nor  packer 
pay  more  unless  the  demand  or  supply  increases 
greatly.  When  the  raisins  are  offered  in  number 
the  price  will  fall,  and  buying  increase  to  take 
them  up.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  price 
goes  up,  the  packer  will  buy  less,  so  that  exces- 
sive tluctuation  will  be  prevented  and  sales  gov- 
erned mostly  by  the  law  of  sup])ly  and  demand — 
or  at  least  this  is  the  effect  in  the  markets  where 
similar  Exchanges  have  been  established. 

Exchanges  are  supported  by  membership  fees 
and  small  commissions  on  sales.  What  the  ulti- 
nuite  membership  fees  anil  commissions  will  be 
in  the  Raisin  p]xehange  will  be  decided  upon  when 
it  is  ready  to  be  put  into  operation.  Since,  how- 
ever, a  buyer's  commission  under  present  condi- 
tions is  $1  per  ton,  and  the  crops  vary  from  45,000 
to  70,000  tons,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  commissions 
nuiy  be  very  small  in  order  to  pay  all  expenses 
and  still  leave  a  balance  for  advertising  and  gath- 
ering information  of  benefit  to  the  industry.  All 
receipts  above  necessary  expenses  will  be  used  for 
the  good  of  the  industry  and  not  for  private  profit, 
as  the  Exchange  is  to  be  a  public  and  not  a  pri- 
vate concern. 

Its  i)urposes  and  the  plan  adopted  to  put  it 
into  operation  may  be  well  indicated  in  the  report 
of  a  committee  appointed  by  Judge  M.  K.  Harris. 
The  committee  was  composed  of  J.  J.  Welch,  A. 
Cr.  Wishon,  and  Chester  K.  Rowell,  and  reported 
in  favor  of  beginning  an  immediate  campaign  for 
members  and  subscriptions ;  that  work  be  started 
in  gathering  statistics,  and  that  the  Exchange  be 
opened  for  trade  early  next  summer,  when  con- 
tracts for  the  new  crop  begin  to  be  made.  The 
organization  and  management  of  the  Exchange  by 
W.  R.  Nutting,  to  whom  belongs  the  credit  for 
originating  the  idea  as  applied  to  the  raisin  indus- 
tiy  and  promoting  it  up  to  this  time,  were  com- 
mended and  ratified. 

As  stated  above,  aside  from  merely  acting  as 
a  medium  of  trade  in  raisins,  the  Exchange  is 
designed  to  obtain  accurate  information  regard- 
ing the  size  of  the  prospective  crops,  here  and  else- 
where, and  to  show  just  what  supplies  the  trade 
will  have  to  supply  the  market  during  any  season 
and  to  gather  any  data  that  will  affect  the  mar- 
ket conditions  and  price.  This  will  relieve  the  un- 
certainty that  afflicts  the  market  and  industry 
every  year  and  furnisli  a  firm  liasis  upon  which 
sales  can  be  made. 

Some  evils  of  the  present  disorganized  condi- 
ions  of  doing  business  and  the  way  the  Exchange 
is  expected  to  remedy  it  are  as  follows :  In  the 
fir.st  place,  it  will  make  a  fixed  price  for  any  par- 
ticular time,  so  that  the  grower  may  know  that 
he  is  getting  what  his  goods  are  considered  to 
be  worth,  and  the  packer  will  know  that  he  is 
getting  goods  as  cheaj)  as  his  competitor.  It  will 
put  all  on  an  even  footing.  At  present  most  pack- 
ers are  inclined  to  understate  the  prices  and  grow- 
ers to  over.state  it,  and  the  correct  price  has  to 
be  gues.sed  at.  Butter  and  eggs  sold  through  an 
Exchange  have  a  definite  price  every  day;  raisins 
are  always  stated  in  the  market  reports  with  a 
variation  of  several  points.  If  they  were  handled 
through  an  Exchange,  the  price  would  be  fixed 
each  day. 

In  the  second  place,  an  Exchange  avII  facilitate 
sales,  both  by  giving  a  convenient  place  of  sale, 
publishing  the  real  price,  and  furnishing  informa- 
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tion  that  will  let  each  person  know  what  the  pros- 
pects for  crop,  competition  and  market  are.  At 
present  this  is  more  or  less  of  a  gamble.  The 
packer  overstates  the  size  of  the  crop  to  keep 
prices  down,  and  many  growers  understate  it  to 
boost  prices  np.  The  Eastern  trade  hears  conflict- 
ing reports,  even  among  the  packers,  and  is  un- 
certain what  to  believe,  and  from  sad  experience 
usually  finds  it  best  to  hold  off  buying  until  the 
raisins  are  in  the  sweatbox  and  can  be  delivered. 
When  accurate  information  is  ready,  conflicting 
reports  will  largely  cease  and  the  trade  come  into 
the  market  earlier  and  with  more  confidence,  and 
grower,  packer  and  jobber  will  all  profit.  This 
will,  of  course,  make  it  possible  to  dispose  of 
many  more  raisins  than  under  present  conditions 
and  at  better  prices. 

The  breaking  of  contracts  upon  insufficient  rea- 
sons Avill  also  be  stopped.  In  the  first  place,  by 
making  a  more  stable  price,  as  it  should',  the  rea- 
sons for  contract  breaking  will  largely  cease. 
In  the  second  place,  every  Exchange  has  inspec- 
tors, or  a  committee  to  investigate  all  disputes  re- 
garding the  quality  of  the  goods,  whose  word  is 
final.  Now  it  all  seems  to  be  left  to  the  packer, 
when  prices  fall,  to  say  whether  the  raisins  are 
up  to  standard,  and  the  only  recourse  the  grower 
has  is  a  lawsuit  which  costs  more  than  the  raisins 
are  worth. 

By  insuring  contracts  it  will  justify  making 
more,  so  that  the  packer  can  sell  early  to  the  job- 
ber and  the  jobber  to  the  trade,  as  stated,  earlier 
for  a  different  reason,  and  the  packer,  knowing 
that  the  contracts  will  hold  good,  will  have  no 
incentive  to  bear  the  market,  since  he  will  have 
to  pay  the  price  anyhow. 

In  brief,  the  Exchange,  if  developed  along  its 
present  lines  and  in  the  way  it  appears  to  be 
going,  should  relieve  uncertainty  all  along  the 
line,  remove  the  many  grounds  for  disputes,  and 
make  the  selling  of  raisins  easy  and  not  difficult. 


Similar  Exchanges  have  been  found  profitable 
without  half  the  excuse  for  existence  that  the 
present  condition  of  the  industry  seems  to  show. 

While  some  persons,  disgusted  with  the  failure 
of  all  previous  attempts  to  organize  the  industry, 
seem  to  feel  that  it  is  useless  to  make  any  con- 
certed or  organized  effort  to  improve  the  commer- 
cial side  of  raisin  growing,  it  is  noticeable  that 
there  is  no  actual  opposition  to  it  from  any  quar- 
ter. It  is  true  that,  although  the  brunt  of  the 
attacks  made  upon  the  market  falls  upon  the 
grower,  the  packers  are  not  pleased  with  present 
conditions,  and  would  welcome  anything  that 
would  help  the  industry  and  insure  a  fair  profit. 
This  is  especially  true  with  those  concerns  that 
live  up  to  their  contracts  in  spite  of  falling  price, 
and  have  to  compete  with  others  who  reject  con- 
tracted raisins  and  buy  again  at  a  lower  figure. 

It  is  certain  that  nothing  else  can  be  done  to 
organize  the  industry  in  face  of  the  attitude  the 
growers  take  toward  binding  themselves  to  handle 
the  crops  in  any  special  way  or  to  paying  out 
more  money  than  they  expect  to  when  joining. 
The  Exchange  lets  every  person  sell  at  any  time 
he  wishes,  at  any  price  he  can  get,  and  allows 
him  to  dispose  of  his  crop  as  freely  as  at  present. 

The  present  condition  of  the  raisin  industry  is 
unfortunate.  Fair  prices  may  rule  now,  though 
far  from  what  they  should  be,  and  there  is  no 
guarantee,  unless  something  is  done,  that  they 
will  not  go  to  bedrock  next  or  any  other  season. 
The  jobber  is  uncertain  as  to  what  prices  will  be 
and  refuses  to  buy  until  he  has  to,  the  packer's 
hand  is  usually  against  every  other  packer,  and 
the  grower  bears  the  burden  of  it  all.  Whatever 
benefit  will  come  to  the  industry  will  be  most  felt 
by  the  grower,  and  as  he  prospers  prosperity  will 
come  to  packer,  jobber,  consumer,  ordinary  trades- 
man and  the  private  citizen  who  is  influenced  by 
the  economic  conditions  of  the  district  in  which 
he  lives.  W. 


Drainage  by  Deep  Well  Pumping. 


A  possible  solution  of  the  problem  of  preventing 
the  rise  of  ground  water  in  the  soil  as  a  result  of 
over-irrigation  without  going  to  the  expense  of  in- 
stalling expensive  tile  drains  has  been  tried  out 
this  year  by  the  Fresno  Canal  &  Irrigation  Com- 
pany, with  results  that  promise  well  for  the  fu- 
ture. The  proposition  is  simply  to  sink  wells  down 
until  the  gravel  bed  or  water  bearing  strata  near- 
est the  surface  is  reached,  then  pumping  out  the 
water  as  fast  as  is  possible.  When  the  water  is 
removed  from  the  gravel,  its  place  is  taken  to 
some  extent  by  the  soil  water  that  sinks  down 
into  the  gravel,  and  partly  through  other  water 
coming  through  the  gravel  from  a  distance.  At 
all  events  it  is  supposed  to  prevent  a  rise  in  the 
water  level  during  the  irrigating  season,  even  if 
the  actual  lowering  effect  is  not  great. 

This  work  was  started  this  season  with  two 
wells,  about  three  miles  northeast  of  Fresno,  one 
on  the  Eggers,  the  other  on  the  Burness  vineyard. 
The  wells  are  about  half  a  mile  apart  and  distant 
several  rods  from  an  irrigating  ditch,  which  ran 
between  them  and  was  partly  responsible  for  the 
original  rise  in  surrounding  soil.  The  first  gravel 
bed  found  was  more  than  62  feet  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground.  The  water-table  before  the 
wells  were  put  into  operation  was  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  surface,  in  one  or  two  places  com- 
ing fully  up  to  the  surface  and  causing  the  tules 
to  start.  Pumping  was  done  by  electricity  with  a 
40  horse-power  engine,  and  about  IV2  cubic  feet 
of  water  per  second  delivered  into  the  canal  from 
each  well. 

To  determine  the  effect  of  the  pumping  small 
test  wells  were  sunk  in  different  places  from  a  few 
rods  to  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  wells  and  the 
level  of  the  water-table  noted  frequently.  ^ 

As  an  indication  of  what  the  result  of  the  pump- 
ing was,  the  levels  of  the  water-table  in  the  dif- 
ferent wells  may  be  given.  The  water  in  well 
1,  a  half  mile  from  the  well  on  the  Eggers 
place,  was  standing  at  3  feet  8  inches  throughout 
the  irrigating  season,  varying  only  two  or  three 
inches  from  this.  In  well  2,  one-fourth  mile  from 
the  well,  the  water  stood  at  13i/>  inches  on  May 
22,  fell  to  15  inches  by  June  21,  and  21  inches  by 
July  17.  In  well  3  the  water  at  June  14  was  18 
inches  below  the  ground  surface  and  19^/2  inches 
on  July  3.   This  well  was  in  an  alfalfa  field  which 


I  was  irrigated  the  latter  part  of  July,  causing  the 
water  to  rise  greatly.  The  pump  also  was  not 
working  from  July  26  to  August  3,  but  by  August 
12  the  water  had  again  gone  down  to  14  inches, 
and  by  September  15  to  26  inches. 

In  well  4,  one-fourth  mile  from  the  pump  and 
close  to  a  former  tule  patch,  the  water  on  June 
14  was  12%  inches  below  the  surface,  on  July  3 
it  was  17  inches,  August  3,  16%  inches,  and 
August  25,  2  feet  7  inches.  In  well  5,  one-eighth 
of  a  mile  from  the  pump,  the  water  remained 
about  4  feet  7  inches  below  the  surface,  falling  to 
5  feet  9  inches  by  the  middle  of  August.  In  well 
6,  one-fourth  of  a  mile  from  the  pump  the  water 
was  21  inches  down  the  last  of  May,  26  inches  on 
June  14,  29  inches  July  3,  arid  over  3  feet  below 
the  ground  surface  by  the  middle  of  August.  The 
difference  in  the  distance  of  the  water-table  be- 
low the  ground  surface  was  due  to  irregularities 
in  the  surface  of  the  ground,  making  the  top  of 
some  of  the  test  wells  higher  than  others. 

The  records  are  not  especially  valuable  as  show- 
ing a  lowering  of  the  water-table,  but  rather  as 
evidence  that  by  this  means  the  water  can  be 
kept  from  rising  to  an  injurioiis  height  by  pump- 
ing. During  the  previous  irrigating  season  some 
of  the  vines  were  drowned  by  the  surplus  water 
in  the  soil,  while  this  season  there  was  no  damage 
from  this  source,  the  tules  that  previously  grew 
up  were  kept  under  and,  as  noted  once  above, 
alfalfa  had  to  be  irrigated.  An  open  drainage 
ditch  in  which  the  water  stood  in  the  previous 
irrigating  season  was  dry  this  season,  evidently 
showing  that  a  normal  rise  in  the  water  table 
was  prevented  by  the  pumping. 

The  amount  of  water  that  had  to  be  removed, 
over  a  cubic  foot  per  second,  is,  of  course,  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  amount  removed  from  the 
soil  surrounding  the  wells,  and  most  of  it  came 
from  a  distance  through  the  gravel  strata.  This 
water,  however,  could  be  used  farther  along  the 
ditch  into  which  it  was  pumped  and  fully  justified 
the  cost  of  pumping  to  the  company.  The  water- 
table,  it  can  also  be  seen,  was  still  within  the 
danger  limits  of  the  surface,  and  to  get  the  most 
products  from  the  soil,  would  better  be  eight  or 
ten  feet  down.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however, 
but  that  if  this  kind  of  pumping  was  done  over 
the  whole  district,  the  soil  water  would  sink  down 


into  the  gravel  strata,  from  which  the  pumping 
would  be  done  in  sufficient  quantity  to  effect- 
ively drain  the  ground  and  lower  the  water-table 
to  any  desired  depth,  and  it  is  this  wholesale 
pumping  that  the  company  is  wishing  to  operate. 

The  cost  of  draining  the  land  by  this  method, 
according  to  I.  Tielman,  engineer  for  the  company, 
who  has  been  directing  the  work,  would  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $5  per  acre.  The  company 
wishes  the  land-owners  where  the  reclamation 
should  be  done  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  digging  the 
wells  and  installing  the  pumps,  and  the  cost  of 
pumping  would  be  offset  by  the  value  of  the  water 
for  irrigating  further  along. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  companj',  in  case  this 
method  of  draining  is  adopted,  to  run  a  secondary 
ditch  between  the  two  main  canals,  now  about  a 
mile  apart,  and  install  pumping  plants  half  a  mile 
apart,  both  along  the  main  canals  and  the  supple- 
mentary one. 

As  can  be  seen,  if  the  draining  is  done  this  way 
the  cost  per  acre  would  be  very  little  in  propor- 
tion to  the  cost  of  installing  tile  drains,  which 
cannot  be  effectively  used  on  large  areas  without 
having  a  number  of  minor  systems.  The  tile 
drains  have  also,  of  necessity,  to  be  close  to  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  especially  at  the  upper  ends. 

The  effectiveness  of  drainage  by  removing 
water  from  gravel  strata  underlying  the  soil  will 
depend  partly  upon  the  ease  with  which  the  soil 
water  can  sink  into  it.  It  is  apparent  that  if 
the  water  is  removed  rapidly  enough  from  the 
gravel  to  leave  a  space  for  the  water  directly 
above  to  sink  into  it,  this  will  go  down  and  be 
removed  by  the  pumps.  If  hardpan  or  strata 
more  or  less  impervious  to  water  intervenes,  the 
pumping  will,  of  course,  be  ineffectual  for  drain- 
age purposes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the 
hardpan  usually  occurs  in  layers,  whose  edges 
overlap  instead  of  meeting,  and  in  such  a  case 
the  water  can  go  around  the  edges  of  the  hard- 
pan  instead  of  through  it. 

The  cause  of  the  excessive  rise  of  water  in 
the  soil  is  due  to  excessive  irrigation.  In  most 
places  near  Fresno  before  irrigation  was  practiced 
the  water  was  often  80  feet  or  more  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  or  at  least  as  far  down  as 
the  gravel  bed  from  which  the  water  is  being 
pumped.  Heavy  irrigation  throughout  the  sec- 
tion combined  with  seepage  from  the  ditches,  has 
raised  this  water-table  ixntil  in  many  places  large 
swamps  and  tule  beds  may  be  seen. 

By  removing  this  water  the  whole  water-table 
would,  of  course,  be  lowered  toward  its  original 
level.  It  may  be  noted  here,  however,  that  irri- 
gation authorities  claim  that  success  by  this  meth- 
od of  drainage  can  be  expected  only  through 
working  on  a  large  scale,  and  that  single  pumping 
plants  cannot  be  expected  to  be  an  entire  suc- 
cess. 

What  effect  pumping  from  a  well  sunk  far  down 
but  not  into  a  regular  water-bearing  strata,  one 
from  which  the  water  would  come  from  a  distance, 
is  not  indicated  here.  In  the  case  described  the 
water  removed  from  the  wells  was  replaced  by 
water  from  the  gravel,  and  the  drainage  from  the 
soil  into  the  sides  of  the  well  was  not  of  any  im- 
portance. D.  J.  W. 

THE  VALUE  OF  WALNUTS  AS  FOOD. 

Extract  from  The  Lancet,  the  leading  London 
medical  journal,  sent  us  by  George  Eobertson, 
State  Statistician:  "The  food  value  of  walnuts 
is  very  high ;  they  are  very  rich  in  fat,  containing 
as  much  as  63%,  while  the  proteins  amount  to 
nearly  16%.  It  has  been  calculated  that  thirty 
large  walnut  kernels  contain  as  much  fat  as  2% 
pounds  of  lean  beef,  and  yet  the  walnut  is  used  as 
a  supplement  to  a  square  meal.  In  the  combina- 
tion, therefore,  we  have  all  the  elements  which 
make  for  a  complete  diet,  viz. .-  fat,  protein,  carbo- 
hydrate, to  which  may  be  added  mineral  salts." 

KILLING  MORNING-GLORY  AT  THE  START. 


Under  the  above  heading  in  the  issue  of  the 
Pacific  Rur.'VL  Press  of  November  4,  we  printed 
the  method  of  killing  morning-glory  practiced  by 
John  Shepherd  of  Berryessa.  As  a  supplement  to 
this,  wc  received  from  Louis  F.  Scribner  of  Pasa- 
dena the  following:  "The  method  of  eradicating 
morning-glory  mentioned  on  page  368  is  very 
good,  i  have  used  a  sprinkling  can  and  after  the 
new  leaves  came  up  gave  them  a  shower  of  kero- 
sene.  Two  applications  is  generally  sufficient." 
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Notes  and  Comments. 


The  New  Casualty  Law. — One  day  last 
week  we  received  a  call  from  Frank  Swett 
of  Martinez,  who,  by  the  way,  is  one  of 
the  best-read  and  most  practical  farmers 
we  have  met  in  California.  Mr.  Swett 
came  into  the  city  to  learn  what  he 
could  of  the  new  accident  law  which  re- 
cently went  into  effect  in  this  State,  and 
how  best  for  farmers  to  prepare  to  meet 
its  demands.  In  these  columns  last  week 
the  editor  pointed  out  very  clearly  the 
unjustness  of  this  new  act  as  related  to 
the  farmer,  and  this  week  in  another 
place  we  give  a  digest  of  the  law  for 
the  benefit  of  our  readers. 

While  the  law  may  be  needed,  and  also 
may  not  be  as  drastic  as  some  are  in- 
clined to  believe,  yet  the  fact  remains 
that  it  is  a  law,  and  farmers  must  pre- 
pare to  meet  its  possible  demands.  As 
the  casualty  insurance  companies  have 
advanced  th«ir  rates  to  three  times  what 
they  were,  some  indication  is  shown  as 
to  what  may  be  expected,  and  this  brings 
us  to  the  primary  object  of  Mr.  Swett's 
visit.  The  suggestion  is  made  by  Mr. 
Swett  that  at  the  coming  special  session 
of  the  legislature  a  committee  be  ap- 
pointed whose  duty  it  will  be  to  obtain 
information  as  fully  as  possible  during 
the  coming  year,  as  to  the  results  of 
the  law,  to  ascertain  the  number  and 
cause  of  accidents,  the  cost  to  the  em- 
ployer in  settlements,  lawyers  and  court 
fees,  etc.,  that  a  fair  basis  be  established 
for  casualty  insurance  where  employers 
wish  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  Further, 
that  the  facts  and  figures  secured  by  the 
committee  be  used  if  wished,  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  State  casualty  company, 
or  for  the  organization  of  mutual  casualty 
companies  by  farmers,  if  found  necessary, 
to  protect  themselves.  The  object  Mr. 
Swett  has  in  mind,  to  have  the  legisla- 
ture in  special  session  act  upon  this 
measure,  is  to  save  time,  because  if  al- 
lowed to  go  over,  three'  years  may  be  con- 
sumed before  such  measures  could  be 
passed.  While  there  is  no  doubt  but  the 
new  law  will  be  a  good  measure  in  many 
instances,  yet  as  relating  to  the  farmer 
it  is  what  one  of  our  subscribers  calls 
"vicious  legislation."  Such  an  insurance 
nrotective  measure  as  suggested  by  Mr. 
Swett  will  save'  many  a  farmer  from 
bankruptcy,  will  tend  to  equalize  the 
burden  by  distributing  the  losses  as  in 
lire  insurance,  and  if  done  at  cost  by  the 
State  or  by  mutual  companies,  for  a  time 
at  least,  will  give  farmers  a  chance  to 
readjust  themselves,  and  the  law  a  chance 
to  prove  its  value  to  society.  To  get 
action  on  this  matter  at  the  special  ses- 
sion next  month,  immediate  work  will 
be  necessary  upon  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture by  farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  State. 


Where  Organiz.vtiox  Would  Help. — 
If  the  fruit  growers  north  of  the  Te- 
hachapi  were  organized  as  the  citrus 
growers  of  the  south  are,  if  the  stock- 
men had  strong  associations,  if  the  gen- 
eral farmer  had  some  means  of  expressing 
himself  through  organized  effort,  such 
laws  would  not  be  passed,  and  when  oc- 
casion arose  they  could  quickly  make 
themselves  felt.  Even  should  farVners  feel 
shy  about  entering  fruit  market  exchanges 
or  other  marketing  organizations,  yet  they 
should  organize  for  mutual  protection. 
The  move  of  the  deciduous  growers  of 
Placer  county  now  going  on  to  perfect 
a  league  for  standardizing  fruit  and  for 
marketing  information  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  and  should  spread  to 
every  county  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
State",  ""^rue,  there  is  the  Grange,  the 
p'armers'  Educational  and  Co-operative 
Union,  and  some  stock  organizations,  but 
as  a  rule  they  are  not  strong. enough  in 
membership  or  coheslveness  to  tictually 


carry  their  demands  into  practical  effect. 
Perhaps  the  strongest  non-marketing  or- 
ganization of  farmers  in  the  country  to- 
day is  the  Citrus  Protective  League,  with 
headquarters  at  Los  Angeles.  Because  the 
citrus  growers  had  to,  they  have  gotten 
together  in  an  organization  with  a  mem- 
bt-rship  that  counts,  with  money  enough 
in  the  treasury  to  back  up  its  expressed 
will,  and  officered  by  men  of  ability.  This 
League  during  the  past  few  years  has  suc- 
cessfully appeared  before  Congress  and 
secured  an  advance  of  the  tariff  on  its 
products;  it  has  won  its  contentions  time 
and  again  when  freight  rates  and  icing 
charges  have  been  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  and  it  has  sent 
its  officers  to  Europe  to  find  the  way  for 
California  growers  to  successfully  meet 
competition  against  cheap  labor.  Before 
the  farmers  can  hope  to  become  indus- 
trially independent  they  must  place  their 
business  upon  a  basis  of  "knowing  why." 
The  past  two  years'  successes  in  decidu- 
ous fruit  growing  and  marketing,  and 
the  high  prices  of  stock  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts during  that  time  is  the  strongest 
possible  reason  for  immediate  organiza- 
tion. More  and  more  land  is  being 
planted  to  fruit,  more  herds  of  cattle, 
and  more  and  larger  alfalfa  fields  are 
the  result  of  good  markets  and  good 
prices.  To  keep  from  overdoing  a  good 
thing,  it  is  necessary  to  go  further  afield 
for  markets;  glutting  of  one  section  while 
others  are  bare  is  the  poorest  possible 
business.  Only  by  close  organization  can 
markets  be  expanded,  can  better  and  more 
products  be  produced,  can  conditions  be 
studied  and  provided  against  and  con- 
tinual success  attained. 


Anothkk  Need  of  Oroa.mzation.  —  As 
the  season  for  planting  is  nearly  here, 
many  fruit  growers  are  earnestly  study- 
ing the  problem  of  what  varieties  to  set 
out.  Owing  to  a  successful  season  in 
many  varieties,  such  as  prunes,  pears, 
olives,  almonds  and  walnuts,  many  nurs- 
eries have  already  heavily  sold  their  larg- 
est trees  of  these  lines,  and  the  grower 
has  to  decide  whether  he  should  use 
smaller  trees,  which  may  give  just  as 
good  results  under  good  conditions  of  soil 
and  care,  or  use  other  kinds  of  fruit  trees, 
or  not  plant  this  season.  Why  this  un- 
usual demand  for  jirunes?  Because  little 
new  land  has  been  set  out  of  late  years, 
and  because  it  looks  as  though  prunes 
were  good  iiroperty,  and  the  same  is  true 
to  some  extent  with  the  other  varieties 
of  fruit  trees.  But  the  real  question  that 
faces  the  grower  is,  not  what  one  year's 
market  may  prove,  but  what  of  ten  years, 
and  what  competition  he  will  meet  with 
in  the  way  of  young  trees  that  have  been 
set  out  during  the  past  few  years. 


:  Need  of  Better  Information.  —  We 
know  that  there  is  not  a  reliable  set  of 
figures  made  up  of  the  acreage  planted 
to  fruit  and  nut  trees  In  California — 
bearing  and  non-bearing.  Last  summer, 
when  this  paper  printed  at  various  times 
estimates  of  the  growing  crop,  we  used 
the  figures  made  up  from  the  county  as- 
sessors' roll  as  to  the  number  of  bearing 
trees  in  each  county.  We  knew  at  the 
time  that  they  were  not  accurate,  but 
they  were  the  best  that  could  be  had.  To 
show  how  little  reliance  could  be  placed 
ill  them,  we  need  note  but  one  instance: 
^  We  desired  an  article  on  the  apple  com- 
mercially in  California  and  sent  a  special 
writer  to  the  Pajaro  valley  and  to  the 
Sebastopol  district  of  Sonoma  county  as 
the  two  principal  apple-growing  sections 
of  the  State.  The  question  was  raised  as 
to  why  not  get  the  production  and  con- 
dition of  the  crop  in  Los  Angeles  county, 
as  the  assessor's  returns  showed  over 


Citrus  Trees  Exclusively 

Now  is  the  best  time  to  place  your  order  for  spring  plant- 
ing. Get  same  in  while  the  first-elass  stock  is  available 
and  avoid  being  disappointed  later  on. 

WRITE  US  TODAY 

Our  booklet.  "CITRUS  FRUITS,"  mailed  to  any  ad- 
dress on  receipt  of  25c. 

San  Dimas  Citrus  Nurseries 

SAN  DIMAS,  CAL. 


i 


GOOD  CITRUS  TREES 

Expert  grown,  large,  clean  stock,  np  to  size  now,  for  1912  spring  de- 
livery. None  better  anywhere.  Our  bnds  are  selected  with  greatest 
care  from  best  individual  fruiting  trees  and  positively  guaranteed 
true  to  name. 

250,000  Seed  Bed  Stock 

Sour,  Sweet  or  Pomelo — the  McMillan  growm  kind — large  clean 
plants  from  selected  seed — the  kind  it  pays  to  plant.  Inspection  and 
correspondence  invited.  Closest  nursery  to  Los  Angeles.  Alham- 
bra  car.  •  ^  r 

McMillan  citrus  nurseries 

Growers  of  Citrus  Trees  exclusively 
Ten  years  in  business  and  here  to  stay 
Main  732— Home  3222  300  So.  Marengo  Ave.,  Alhambra,  Cal. 


OF- 

THE  HIGHEST  GRADE 
In  development  of  root,  stalk  and  branch. 

8end  for  catalogue,  and  be  convinced  that  our  stock  is  the  best 
that  can  be  grown. 

POLLARD  BROS. 

MISSION  STREET  AND  LOS  ROBLES  AVE.^  SOUTH  PASADENA 


Consult  us  as  to 


We  can  save  you  money 


GOXSHALL  &  IVOURSE 

RIPON,  CALIFORNIA. 
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135,000  bearing  trees  there.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  are  practically  few  apple 
trees  now  in  that  county,  and  the  dis- 
trict was  never  an  important  apple  pro- 
ducer commercially.  The  land  formerly 
set  out  to  apple  orchards  is  now  devoted 
to  raising  sugar  beets  or  has  been  sold 
off  for  town  lots.  In  July  the  statistician 
for  one  of  the  great  railways  came  to 
our  ofBce  to  ask  if  our  printed  figures 
were  correct  regarding  the  number  of 
bearing  trees.  We  promptly  said  no,  and 
afked  him  if  he  had  a  better  list.  He 
showed  us  three  lists,  made  up  from  vari- 
ous sources,  and  each  utterly  unreliable. 
Later  we  had  a  talk  with  State  Statis- 
tician Robertson,  who  stated  that  he  could 
and  would  get  up  reliable  data  covering 
the  matter  if  he  could  have  the  support 
needed  from  the  State  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety. 


Organization  for  Wisdom. — Every  grow- 
er, shipper  and  buyer  should  have  access 
to  correct  information  along  these  lines, 
and  apparently  that  can  be  had  only  by 
concerted  demands  of  the  people  who 
count.  How  can  a  grower  intelligently 
plant  an  acreage  to  trees,  tying  up  valu- 
able land  for  years,  unless  he  has  such 
data  to  go  by?  Also,  how  can  he  success- 
fully market  his  crop — say  of  prunes — 
when  he  has  no  data  as  to  the  crop? 
Suppose  you  have  a  good  crop  of  prunes 
on  your  trees  in  Napa  county,  the  buyer 
comes  along  early  and  wishes  to  contract 
for  them.  He  tells  you  that  prunes  are 
a  big  crop  over  the  State,  that  Sonoma, 
Yolo,  and  other  counties  have  large  crops, 
but  fails  to  mention  Santa  Clara  county, 
which  may  have  less  than  50%  of  a  crop, 
yet  has  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  bear- 
ing trees  of  the  State?  The  same  may  be 
said  of  practically  all  other  fruits. 

If  a  co-operative  marketing  organiza- 
tion does  not  suit  you,  you  should  at 
least  help  organize  some  association  of 
farmers  in  your  community  for  informa- 
tion and  be  ready  to  co-operate  with  other 
sections  for  the  general  good. 


VALUE  OF  PURE-BRED  SIRES. 


The  value  of  a  good  bull  in  the  dairy 
herd  is  something  that  dairy  farmers  are 
now  giving  more  attention  to.  Prof.  E. 
H.  Fraser,  of  the  Illinois  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, has  made  this  feature  of  farm  dairy- 
ing a  study,  and  explains  its  benefits  in 
this  way  :  "If,  for  example,  the  good 
pure-bred  sire  improves  the  milking  ca- 
pacity of  his  daughters  by  only  one  and 
one-half  pounds  of  milk  at  a  milking, 
above  the  production  of  their  dams,  this 
would  mean  an  increase  of  900  pounds 
of  milk  for  the  ten  months  or  300  days 
during  which  the  ordinary  cows  should 
give  milk;  they  would  also  be  much  mo.e 
persistent  milkers;  that  is,  would  give 
irilk  for  a  longer  time  in  the  year,  and 
would  regain  their  flow  of  milk  better 
after  an  unavoidable  shortage  of  feed  as 
in  a  summer  drought.  Such  daughters 
may  certainly  be  credited  on  the  average 
with  1000  pounds  more  milk  per  year 
than  their  dams  produced.  At  the  low 
estimate  of  $1  per  100  pounds,  this  extra 
amount  of  milk  would  be  worth  $10  per 
year.  The  average  cow  is  a  good  producer 
for  at  least  six  years,  or  until  she  gets 
eight  years  old.  Each  daughter  having  a 
pure-bred  sire  will,  therefore,  earn  $60 
more  money  in  her  lifetime  because  of 
the  good  qualities  of  her  sire.  It  will, 
on  the  average,  be  four  years  after  pur- 
chasing the  sire  before  his  first  daughters 
will  have  finished  their  first  lactation 
period  and  brought  In  the  first  extra  $10. 
Eight  dollars  and  twenty-three  cents  kept 
at  compound  interest  for  these  four  years 
at  5  per  cent  will  equal  $10,  so  a  daugh- 
ter's improvement  or  increase  of  income 
the  first  year  is  worth  $8.23  at  the  time 
her  sire  is  purchased." 


Here's  the 


of  wfiat 
Our  Fertilizer 
is  doing  for 
Orchards  Everywhere 


It  builds  up  the  soil  by  replenishing  the 
nutriments  that  make  healthy,  productive  trees. 

We  compound  a  special  fertilizer 
for  the  orchard,  the  vineyard,  the  farm, 
which  invigorates  the  worn  out  soil  and 
gives  you  a  bigger  crop  of  better  quality 

The  trees  in  the  orchard  o*»  the  left  in  thi* 
illustration  are  starving  to  death  for  lack  of 
nourishment  in  the  soil  around  their  roots. 
The  orchard  on  the  right  has  been  fertilized 
and  is  bearing  a  bounteous  crop. 

There  is   no  need  of  asking   which   is  the  more  profitable. 

Let  us  send  you  our  FREE  BOOKS  of  facts  regarding  fertilizing. 

The  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co. 

607  Alaska  Commercial  Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Fertilizers,  Poultry  Foods 
and    Bone    Charcoal    on   the    Pacific  Coast, 


The  Vacaville  High  Pressure  Sprayer 


THE  STUDEBAKER  BROS.  CO. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

announce  they  have  secured  the  agency  for 

FLANDERS  CHAMPION  POWER 
SPRAYERS 

THE  BEST  SPRAYER  MADE 


Ask  or  write  your  local  Studebaker  Agent  for  particulars 


WILL50NS 
WONDER 

WALNUTi 


Natural  Size. 

BrurN  I<:ARME:ST  an<I  mast  COIV- 
TINI'OU.sIjY  heavy  orops  of  any  walnut 
in  exlMtence.  It  haM  the  nlze,  kornel, 
thin  shell  and  ^UAI.ITY  to  command 
the  highest  price  nnd  hold  It.  Kven 
the  HnialleMt  are  "FANCY  GRADE" 
among  other  varieties. 

Orlgliiated,  grown  and  (or  sale 

F.  C.  WILLSON 

ENCINAL  NURSERIES 

SUNNYVALE,  SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY,  CAL. 


BERRY  PLANTS 

SPHAGNUM  MOSS  For  Sale       ,  , 
Wlioleaale  and  Retail 

LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 

PASADENA.  CAL.  R.  F.  D. 
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Big  Farms  on  the  Pacific  Coast 


There  are  many  big  things  in  the  State 
of  California — big  trees,  big  mountains, 
and  sueh  natural  wonders — but  in  many 
ways  the  bigness  of  these  is  no  more  im- 
pressive than  are  the  great  laud  holdings 
of  some  of  its  citizens.  Out  of  a  total 
area  of, over  100,000.000  acres  nearly  one- 
third  qf  California  is  in  the  hands  of 
thirty-five  men  or  companies.  The  bulk  of 
these  large  holdings  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  pioneer  settlers.  Take  the  great  firm 
of  Miller  &  Lux,  those  two  shrewd  Ger- 
man butchers  of  whom  it  has  often  been 
said  that  they  could  drive  a  herd  of  cat- 
tle from  San  Diego  to  the  most  north- 
erly end  of  the  State  and  every  night 
they  would  be  on  their  own  land.  Mr. 
T^ux  died  some  years  ago  and  Mr.  Miller 
is  lying  upon  what  is  doubtless  his  death- 
bed. There  is  much  regret  at  the  pass- 
ing of  these  rugged  old  men  who  made 
the  State,  because  there  will  be  no  one 
to  keep  these  great  land  holdings  to- 
gether. 

Somehow  the  younger  generation  is 
content  to  see  the  wonderful  ranches  and 
l)astures  broken  up  and  divided  rather 
than  assume  the  burden  of  keeping  them 
together  and  in  working  order.  That 
this  makes  for  the  best  advancement  of 
the  State  does  not  change  the  sentimental 
side  of  the  thought  as  these  men  toiled 
mightily  to  bring  together  these  vast  es- 
tates and  have  made  of  them  the  most 
highly  organized  productive  land  hold- 
ings to  be  found  anywhere  in  this  coun- 
try, if  indeed  not  in  all  the  world. 

One  of  the  models  of  agricultural  or- 
ganization on  a  large  scale  is  that  of  the 
great  Kern  County  Land  Co.,  w'ith  head- 
Quarters  at  Bakersfield,  Cal.  This  com- 
pany is  owned  mainly  by  the  Tevis  sons 
and  J.  B.  Haggin,  who,  now  over  93  years 
of  age,  iives  in  Kentucky  on  Elmendorf 
Farm,  -with  its  famous  thoroughbreds, 
trotters.  Jerseys,  "Short-horns  and  other 
stock.  For  something  like  forty  years — 
in  fact,  almost  from  the  beginning — the 
management  of  the  company  has  been  in 
the  hands  of  H.  A.  Jastro,  president  of 
the  American  National  Live  Stock  Asso- 
ciation. 

'  The  Baltersfield  holdings  of  the  com- 
piiny  are,  in  round  numbers,  a  little  over 
480.0fl0  acres,  not  entirely  in  a  solid 
bodyj  but  near  enough  to  be  considered 
as  ope  whole  big  field.  Originally  Mr. 
Tevi^  and  Mr.  Haggin  only  figured  on  a 
grea^  stock  ranch,  and  much  of  the  land 
^as  bought  because  of  its  grazing  value. 
Much<pf  this  land  was  considered  worth- 
less ejfcept  for  grazing.  Much  of  it  was 
siwampVor  tule  land,  covered  for  most  of 
(Jhe  time  with  water.  Large  areas  were 
(Jiassed  a,^  alkali  land,  not  to  be  farmed 
lender  any  circumstances.  Then  the  irri- 
.^ation  idea  spread  until  today  almost  all 
f  it  is  under  cultivation. 
We  rode  into  a  great  wheatfield.  As 
r  as  the  eye  could  reach  the  yellow 
grain  stood  waist  high.  "Twenty-five 
thousand  acres  in  one  solid  field  of  wheat 
dnd  barley,"  said  Mr.  Jastro,  and  added, 
yitb  pardonable  pride,  "I  believe  it  can 
l^e  said  to  be  the  largest  grainfleld  in  the 
world." 

"  We  saw  half  a  dozen  giant  power  har- 
'  est6fs  at  work  in  one  place.  As  the  old 
!  iw^e  cradlers  of  my  boyhood  days  swept 
i  crql^  the  field,  each  following  the  other, 
!  0  these  monsters  swept  across  this  field, 
^ix  of  them,  one  after  another,  moving 
t  a  speed  of  about  31o  miles  per  hour, 
acK  sicTvle  bar  cutting  a  swath  32  feet 
i^e,  each  dropping  from  the  sack  chute 
|T~regular  intervals  nine  sacks  of  grain 
<earfy  for  the  mill.  These  machines 
^eernwl  more  like  great  prehistoric  mon- 
sters creeping  through  some  antediluvian 
growth  than  tools  of  a  farmer  of  the 
twentieth  century.  Eight  men  manned 
^acljanij^cbine,  two  of  them  steering  ind 


guiding  it  through  the  grain  like  the  cap- 
tain and  steersman  of  a  huge  ocean 
steamship. 

The  raising  and  lowering  of  the  long 
sickle-bar  was  far  easier  than  is  the  same 
I)rocess  on  a  modern  small  mowing  ma- 
chine. No  matter  how  tangled  or  mixed 
the  grain,  it  carefully  picked  up  every 
straw,  far  better  than  the  best  of  the  or- 
dinary small  binders.  So  clean  was  the 
work  that  we  were  unable  to  find  a  dozen 
grains  of  wheat  in  any  of  the  piles  of 
straw  and  chaff  which  the  machine 
dumped  behind  it  at  regular  intervals. 
The  whole  operation  is  carried  on  in  such 
a  thorough  manner  that  there  is  prac- 
tically no  waste  and  the  saving  over  the 
old-fashioned  way  of  handling  grain,  es- 
timated at  three  bushels  to  the  acre,  is 
enough  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  machine  in 
a  single  year  where  the  acreage  is  large 
enough. 

There  are  two  types  of  these  machines 
— one  steam  and  the  other  gasoline.  Of 
the  two  they  think  the  gas  engine  by  far 
the  better.  The  very  latest  type  uses  the 
gar.  engine  to  generate  electricity  which 
runs  the  separating  machinery.  While 
they  seem  a  very  complicated  affair  they 
are  in  actual  practice  unusually  strong 
and  easy  to  handle,  with  very  few  break- 
downs. They  are  geared  so  as  to  handle 
on  hillsides  of  as  high  as  a  309;  grade  by 
means  of  a  most  ingenious  method  of 
swinging  the  long  cutter-bar  and  at  the 
same  time  keeping  the  rest  of  the  ma- 
chine on  a  level. 

Each  of  these  harvesters  costs  from 
$f:000  to  $8000,  while  the  horse-drawn  ma 
chines  cost  about  $2000  each.  Their  av 
erage  daily  cut  is  about  60  acres  with  the 
eight  men,  and  the  cost  is  below  $1.2.5 
per  acre. 

We  rode  across  the  great  plowed  areas 
which  Mr.  Jastro  said  were  so  rich  that 
it  was  necessary  to  plow  it  up  and  let  it 
lie  for  a  year  to  reduce  its  strength  rather 
than  have  such  a  heavy  growth  of  straw 
as  to  interfere  with  grain  production. 
This  land  was  obtained  by  draining  a  lake 
which  originally  covered  a  large  area.  By 
means  of  dikes  and  ditches  the  lake  has 
been  forced  back  into  one  corner  and  the 
land  thus  obtained  seems  to  be  unusually 
fertile,  being  the  deposit  of  ages  of  vege- 
table matter. 

Every  part  of  this  huge  ranch  is  under 
a  system  of  management  almost  military 
in  its  exactness.  Phones  connect  every 
corner  of  it  with  the  central  office.  Each 
foreman  has  his  own  particular  place  and 
io  responsible  for  the  management  of  the 
area  under  him. 

There  is  a  good-sized  slaughtering  es- 
tablishment with  cold  storage  capacity  for 
200  steer  carcasses  and  other  animals  in 
proportion.  Most  of  the  output  goes  to 
supply  local  demand. 

Alfalfa  covers  about  100.000  acres,  and 
uieadow  land  50,000  acres.  There  are  over 
.50,000  cattle,  steers  and  cows  on  the  ranch 
new,  sometimes  many  more.  Sheep  are 
not  so  numerous  at  present,  say  30,000. 
They  are  called  scavengers  of  the  ranch 
and  are  used  to  clean  up  the  feed  on  the 
stuhblefields  and  such  places  which  other- 
wise would  go  to  waste.  One  whole  sec- 
tion of  the  ranch  is  devoted  solely  to  hogs, 
about  1.5.000.  We  saw  possibly  a  thou- 
sand acres  of  nothing  but  artichokes, 
planted  expressly  for  the  hogs  to  harvest. 
Then,  too,  when  the  grain  is  gone  they 
turn  them  into  the  stubble  to  help  the 
sheep  clean  it  up. 

A  flour  mill  turns  out  a  first-class  prod- 
uct, besides  a  barley  crusher,  both  of 
which  work  up  the  product  of  the  place 
into  shape  for  market.  As  for  smaller 
machines,  one  sees  300  ordinary  mowing 
n'achines,  almost  as  many  self-binders  to 
get  into  corners  and  fields  where  the  big 
ones  cannot  well  work,  plows  and  culti- 


vators and  such  implements  by  the  train- 
load,  until  you  are  lost  in  astonishment 
that  such  a  multitude  of  tools  can  be  and 
are  looked  after.  Of  course  it  is  all  sys- 
tem, yet  no  system  can  succeed  without 
the  proper  man  at  the  head  of  it. 

Over  a  thousand  work  mules  and  horses 
and  as  many  men  at  ordinary  times  and 
tv.'ice  that  many  in  busy  times  keep 
things  running,  while  a  whole  fleet  of 
autos  are  at  the  command  of  those  who 
must  needs  get  quickly  from  one  part  of 
the  place  to  another. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  main 
canals  with  many  laterals  carry  the  irri- 
giiting  waters  upon  the  lands,  while  all 
over  the  place  wherever  they  are  needed 
for  stock  water,  artesian  wells  spout  up 
from  a  depth  of  about  700  feet. 

The  grain  product  of  the  ranch  for  the 
present  year  will  be  over  400,000  sacks, 


averaging  120  i)ounds  each,  while  no  man 
can  estimate  the  hay  product,  much  o-f 
which  is  harvested  on  the  ground  by  the 
cattle  and  other  stock. 

"And  what  is  the  future  for  this  great 
estate?"  I  asked  of  the  man  whose  iipwei-- 
ful  hand  has  for  so  many  years  controlled 
its  destinies.  "But  one,"  he  replied,  a 
look  of  regret  in  his  eyes  and  a  tinge  of 
sadness  in  his  voice.  "We  are  all  grow- 
ing old  together,  those  of  us  who  built  it 
u]!,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  desire  among 
the  younger  ones  to  take  up  the  load 
when  we  are  forced  to  drop  it.  In  the 
natural  course  of  events  it  will  be  broken 
up  into  smaller  holdings  and  colonized. 
These  great  fields  will  be  the  homes  of 
thousands  of  settlers  who  will  probably 
make  its  production  even  greater  than  -it 
is  today." — Will  C.  Barnes  in  Breedeisj' 
Gazette. 
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FUMIGATION  CYANIDE 


IS  THE  IMPORTANT  CONSIDERATION 


The  best  authorities  unanimously  agree  that  for  the  effectual  generation 
of  Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  a  Cyanide  should  not  contain  In  excess  of  1  per  cent 
of  Chloride  of  Sodium  (common  sait).  A  higher  percentage  of  this  ingredient 
materially  reduces  the  available  amount  of  gas  by  the  process  of  decomposi- 
tion. 

It  is  well  worth  your  while  to  verifj'  this  statement,  and  when  in  doubt  as 
to  the  Sodium  Chloride  content  of  a  Cyanide,  have  a  reputable  chemiat  furnish 
you  an  analysis.    It  may  prove  a  good  Investment. 

The  Roeanlcr  &  HanMlacher  Chemical  Co.'s  Special  FomlKatlng  Cjaaldc  at 
Potaaalnm  98-90  per  cent  and  Cyanide  of  Sodium  128-130  per  ccat  U  manofac- 
tnrrd  expreanly  for  funilgatlag.  Contains  no  exccaa  of  chloride  of  aodlam.  It 
Krneratea  «nlcU7.     Reliable,  Efficient,  Economical. 


THE  BRAUN  CORPORATION 

SELLING  AQENTS 
363-371  NEW  HIGH  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES 


These  3  Vegetables  for  10  Ceots 

Tliis  is  not  a  bargain,  but  an  intro- 
ductory offer  to  get  you  Interested  in  ' 
Lilly's  Seeds,  and  to  prove  to  you 
their  quality  and  reliability. 

LILI,Y'S  "DELICIOUS"  LETTUCE. 
A  variety  introduced  by  us,  very 
early  with  fine,  hard,  medium  sized 
heads,  rich  yellow  heart,  with  a  de- 
licious buttery  flavor. 

LILLY'S  "EARLIEST  OK  ALL" 
R.4DISH.  A  very  small  round  bright 
red  radish  with  white,  crisp  flesh  of 
a  delicious  mild  flavor.  An  excel- 
lent variety  for  cold  frame. 

LILLY'S  "NEW  WHITE  QUEEN" 
OIVION.  A  very  early  small  round 
variety  of  fine,  crisp  flesh  with  de- 
liclously  mild  flavor.  A  great  favor- 
ite for  the  home  garden,  easily 
grown  and  matured. 

The  above  three  varieties  are  all 
regular  10  cent  packages.     We  offer 
the   three   for   10   cents   to  Introduce. 
Send  money  order  or  stamps. 

Catalosne  Ready  for  Malllng:>  F^rce. 
Send  for  a  copy  of  Lilly's  Annual  Seed 
Book,    126    pages,    fully   illustrated,  witji 
cultural  directions. 
Lilly's   Seeds   are   the   Standard   of  th©- 
West.  They  have  given  satisfaction  to  farm- 
ers for  over  a  decade.    They  are  particularly 
adapted  to  the  climatic  and  soil  conditions  o( 
the  West.    Our  seeds  are  tested  by  us  before 
being  offered  for  sale.    We  have  an  e.\pert  seed 
tester,  a,  government  graduate. 

THE  CHAS.  H.  ULLY  COMPANY 

Scnttlc.  WHah. 


CHUL  WHEAT 

This  new  hard  milling  wheat  leads  all  in  yield  per  acre;  Is  quick  In  maturing; 
large  gluten  content;  late  harvesting,  without  waste. 

CHOICE  RECLAIMED  SEED 
For  samples  and  prices  address  D.  W.  LRWIS,  Corcoran,  Cal. 
A  few  carloads  of  fancy  white  Sonora.  ■  ■ 
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The  New  Liability  Law. 


,."  The  employers'  liability  law  passed  at 
Ihe  list  session  of  the  legislature  has 
greatly  changed  the  financial  liability  of 
employers,  including^  farmers  who  hire 
help,  and  on  account  of  several  things 
has  been  greatly  misunderstood. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  said  that 

'the  law  will  make  the  employer  pay  for 
tiiany  accldent^.,for  v  which  he  did  not 
have  to  pay  before.  He  will  not,  how- 
ever, have  to  pay  for  all  accidents,  or 
lor  any  which  he  was  not  in  some  way 

:.l-esponsible,  unless  he  cares  to  come  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Industrial  Acci- 

I'dent  Board,  and  then  he  is  inotected  in 

;Beveral  ways. 

The  classes  of  accidents  he  will  have- 
to  pay  for  are  these:  Any  for  which  he, 
liis  foreman  or  agent  is  at  all  responsible, 
or  another  employee  than  the  one  that 
is  hurt.  Previously  accidents  occurring 
thiough  the  fault  of  a  fellow-employee 

Hvere  not  ground  for  suit.  If  the  employee 
was  at  all  at  fault,  he  formerly  could 
hot  collect  damages;  now  he  can,  if  the 

'employer  is  at  all  to  blame,  though  the 
damages  are  reduced  in  proportion  to 
(he  fault  of  the  injured  party.  Before 
the  employee  who  worked  under  condi 

jtions  he  knew  were  dangerous  could  nol 

'collect  damages  for  injuries  sustained 
fiom  those  conditions;  now  he  can,  pro 

,\ided  the  employer  consented  to  them  or 

iknew  that  he  was  working  under  the  con- 
flitions. 

Put  in  concise  form,  it  can  be  said 
tliat  the  employer  is  liable  for  all  in- 
juries which  he,  his  agent  or  other  em 
ployee,  is  at  all  responsible  for,  and 
'not  for  those  where  he  is  not  responsible, 
'and  before  the  employee  took  all  the  risk 
he.  knew  existed  and  could  not  collect 
damages  where  a  fellow-employee  was  at 
|f:ult.  For  pure  accidents  and  those  for 
which  the  employee  is  deliberately  re 
i  sponsible,  he  does  not  have  to  pay  dam 
I  ages. 

The  method  of  collecting  damages  is 
exactly  the  same  as  before.  The  injured 
i;prty,  or  his  heirs,  have  to  bring  suit, 
in  ove  damages,  the  extent  of  the  damage, 
the  responsibility  of  the  employer,  and 
p.  jury  decides  what  the  damages  are  to 
-he.-  The  -  damages  are  paid  in  a  lump 
si':m,  unless  there  is  a  compromise  to  the 
contrary,  and  there  is  no  limit  in  either 
direction  as  to  what  the  damages  shall 
be. 

The  first  two  sections  of  the  law  state 
the  new  status  of  emi)loyer  and  employee 
and  the  second  part  has  no  bearing  upon 
the  subject  unless  the  employer  so  wishes. 

This  second  part  of  the  law  is  whar 
causes  the  confusion.  Under  it  the  em- 
ployer is  liable  for  all  accidents  whatever 
received  by  an  employee  in  the  course  of 
his  employment — pure  accidents  for  which 
the  employer  is  not  at  all  responsible, 
those  sustained  through  the  carelessness 
of  the  injured  party,  and  so  on.  If,  how- 
ever, the  employee  goes  and  gets  drunk, 
or  deliberately  puts  himself  in  the  way 
of^the  accident,  the  employer  does  not 
have  to  pay. 

The  benefit  to  the  employer  for  cominu; 
under  this  part  of  the  law  is  that  he  will 
have  to  i)ay  a  much  smaller  sum  than 
he  would  under  the  other  conditions,  and 
the'  Industrial  Accident  Board  attends  to 
the  settlement  without  the  expense  of  a 
suit.  He  comes  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  -B^aTd-'only  after  applying  to  do  so, 
-vhtch  nrmist  be  before  the  accident  oc- 
jcurs."  So  far  no  employer  of  farm  labor 
[has  ^ytelr  applied  to  the  Board,  and  until 
ithey  do  the  second  part  of  the  law  will 
jbe  absolutely  without  effect-  upon  them, 
j  The;  amount  of  damages  under  the 
iBoard  is  never  to  be  more  than  $5,000, 
Imiir  iiabr«  than  what  three  years'  earn- 
tngs-  ar  the  time  of  the  accident  would 


be.  It  is  not  all  paid  at  once,  but  in 
weekly  installments,  which  shall  not  be 
more  than  65  per  cent  of  what  the  in- 
jtired  or  killed  person  would  earn  during 
the  same  time.  If  he  is  only  partly  dis- 
abled, he  is  paid  65  per  cent  of  what  he 
cfinnot  earn,  so  anything  he  earns  helps 
to  take  the  load  off  the  employer. 

The  exact  methjod  of  fixing  damages 
and  liability  can  be  found  by  applying 
for  a  copy  of  the  law  to  the  Industrial 
Accident  Board,  Royal  Insurance  Build- 
ing, San  Francisco,  Cal. 

A  third  method  of  paying  is  by  insur- 
ance. This  will  cost  for  farm  labor  $1.50 
fcr  every  $100  paid  in  wages,  or  13  per 
cent  of  the  paj-  roll  will  be  added  to  the 
expense  of  running  a  ranch,  provided  in- 
surance is  taken  out.  The  insurance 
companies  stand  all  suits  for  damages, 
and  do  not  choose  to  come  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Board  at  all.  These 
companies,  in  soliciting  insurance,  gen- 
erally state  that  the  employer  is  respon- 
sible for  all  accidents  whatever,  under 
the  new  law.  An  examination  of  the 
law  itself  seems  to  show  the  contrary. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  rates  asked 
now  are  over  three  times  as  great  as 
those  in  force  before,  which  might  show 
the  greater  risk  the  rancher  has  now  to 
pay  damages  to  injured  help.  If  he  can 
think  how  much  has  been  paid  out  in 
former  years  for  accidents  and  then  mul- 
tiply it  by  three,  he  might  guess  how 
njuch  he  is  likely  to  pay  in  the  future, 
unless  the  law  is  again  changed. 

The  constitutional  amendment  adopted 
at  the  October  election  further  enters 
into  the  question,  although  not  altering 
the  above-described  law.  It  permits  the 
passage  of  a  law  that  will  make  the  em- 
ployer liable  for  any  accidents  whatever, 
whether  he  is  I'esponsible  or  not.  Rea- 
sonable legislators,  it  appears,  should  not 
liass  a  law,  although  under  the  second 
part  of  the  present  law  the  employer  is 
liable  under  such  conditions,  and  it  is 
Iiossible  that  an  effort  will  be  made  to 
make  him  liable  for  these  accidents  in 
all  cases,  so  it  evidently  behooves  the 
fanner  to  see  that  his  representatives  are 
as  reasonable  as  they  should  be.  There 
is  still  a  possibility  that  if  such  a  law 
were  passed,  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion would  keep  it  from  going  into  effect, 
I'lif  it  would  be  unfortunate  to  have  con- 
ditions reach  that  stage. 

It  is  claimed,  through  data  gathered  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  that  only  half 
of  the  premiums  collected  by  the  liability 
insurance  companies  go  to  pay  damages, 
the  rest  being  lost  in  office  expenses,  sal- 
aries, interest  on  cai)ital  invested,  etc. 
To  determine  what  the  rates  should  be  in 
this  State,  the  members  of  the  Industrial 
Accident  Board  will  attempt  at  the  spe- 
cial session  of  the  legislature,  now  at 
.hand,  to  obtain  funds  and  authority  to 
gather  statistics  of  accidents  in  Califor- 
nia, through  which  possible  damages  and 
the  correct  insurance  rates  can  be  deter- 
mined. If  valuable  information  is  gath 
ered,  a  plan  for  a  State-managed  mutual 
liability  insurance  company  could  be  sub- 
mitted at  the  next  regular  session  of 
the  legislature,  or  other  impi'ovements  or 
changes  to  the  law  submitted.  Whatever 
is  done,  it  must  be  seen  that  any  changes 
in  the  law  are  reasonable,  and  the  more 
information  on  the  subject  that  can  be 
obtained,  the  better  can  this  be  accom- 
iilished. 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND     SftUIIlREI.,.S.    GOPHERS,  nlxo 
nORBRS,    ROOT    APHI.S,    etc.,    on  Fruit 
Treen 

CARBON  BISULPHIDE 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sa^e  by  dealers  and  manufacturers 
WHEELER.  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFPER 
Office:   624   California   St.,   San  Francisco. 


GGMORSE  «cCO 


MARKET  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


WHOLESALE  GROWERS  OF  FIRST-CLASS  NURSERY  STOCK. 

A  fine  lot  of  Peach,  Plum,  Pear,  Apple,  Apricot,  Fig,  and  other 
deciduous  fruit  and  shade  trees. 

Also  a  million  rooted  grape  vines;  a  few  thousand  nice  Orange  • 
and  Lemon  trees,  and  a  lot  of  No.  1  Eucalyptus. 

Shipments  made  from  main  luirsery  at  Fresno,  or  from  branch 
at  Sacramento  (corner  15th  and  K  Sts.). 

ADDRESS 

WM.  T.  KIRKMAN,  Jr.  Manager, 

J  AND  KERN  STREETS,  FRESNO,  CAL. 


WHAT  TO  PLANT? 

That's  the  QUESTION 

Make  yonr  WANTS  Known  to  iis— and  We  Do  the  Rest.  W(f 
Suggest  As  MONEY-MAKERS: 

FIG  TREES— Either  Calimyrna,  White  Adriatic  or  Blaok;  MissiQp. . 
PEAR  TREES— BARTLETT,  "the  Get  Rich  Quick  Variety.'*/'.  :.  i-: 
PEACH  TREES— Drying  Freestones  and  Canning  Clings. 
GRAPE  VINES— Table,  Raisin,  qnd  Wine  Varieties. 

We  have  them.   Send  list  of  wants  for  quotations.     '  - 

The  Fresno  Nursery  Company,  Iiu;:: 

P.  O.  Box  615,    Fresno,  California  ' 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


FRUIT  GROWING 


A  COLD  FROST 


If  you  are  not  protected  with 


Bolton 

Orchard 

Heaters 

20  and  26  Cents  Each 
We  Pay  the  Freight 


The  Largest  Lemon  Grove  in  the  world  is  protected  from  Frost  by 

Bolton  Orchard  Heaters. 
The  Largest  Apple  Orchard  in  the  world  is  protected  from  Frost  by 

Bolton  Orchard  Heaters. 
The  Largest  Navel  Orange  Grove  in  the  world  is  protected  from 
Frost  l)y  Bolton  Orchard  Heaters. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FULL  CROP  PROPOSITION.    MAILED  FREE 

The  Frost  Prevention  Company 


Bank  of  Italy  Building 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Kansas  City  OflBce 
109  Temple  Block,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


THE  ACAMPO  NURSERY 

We  grow  all  kinds  of  high  grade  deciduous  fruit  trees,  leading 
varieties  of  Peach,  Plum,  Prune,  Cherry,  Almond  and  Apricot. 

Write  us  for  special  prices. 

WILDER  &  FERGUSON,  Acampo,  California 


With  the  Fruit  Men. 

state  Horticultural  Commissioner  Cook 
has  sent  out  a  request  to  the  county  com- 
missioners to  urge  the  spraying  of  peach 
trees  for  the  blight  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  El  Dorado 
County  Standardized  Fruit  Alliance  has 
been  called  for  Saturday,  November  25,  at 
Placerville.  A  meeting  of  the  fruit  men 
of  Placer  county  was  held  at  Newcastle, 
November  20,  at  which  committees  in 
charge  of  the  standardization  were  ap- 
pointed. 

A  review  of  the  fruit  season  in  Butte 
county  shows  that  only  about  one-halt  a 
crop  of  prunes  was  packed.  Peaches 
made  a  heavy  crop,  but  had  less  sugar 
than  usual.  Almonds  bore  well,  and  the 
orange  crops  are  very  good. 

Some  difficulty  is  being  found  in  dis- 
posing of  the  walnuts  of  the  Walnut  As- 
sociation, as  independent  dealers  have 
put  their  nuts  on  the  market  at  a  cent 
below  Association  prices.  There  is  a 
large  proportion  of  the  walnuts  still  in 
storage  in  the  south,  but  it  is  thought 
that  this  will  move  freely,  when  the  in- 
dependent nuts  are  out  of  the  way.  The 
crop  has  been  found  to  be  much  larger 
than  it  was  expected  to  be  a  short  time 
ago. 

Apple  trees  planted  fifty  years  ago  by 
General  John  Bidwell  near  Chico  were 
uprooted  last  week,  having  outlived  their 
usefulness. 

A  cut  of  50  per  cent  in  the  freight  rate 
on  almond  kernels  and  shells  has  been 
ordered  by  the  State  Railroad  Commis- 
sion. 

The  St.  Louis  Bros,  of  Princeton,  Colusa 
county,  state  that  they  harvested  29  tons 
of  dried  figs  from  acres  of  White 
Adriatic  figs,  besides  having  a  lot  of  hog 
feed  from  the  culls  this  season. 

Ten  acres  of  Valencia  oranges  near 
Placentia,  Orange  county,  recently  sold 
for  $2600  an  acre. 

A  meeting  of  the  California  Deciduous 
Fruit  Protective  Association  was  held  in 
Sacramento  Tuesday  to  further  complete 
the  organization.  Former  Horticultural 
Commissioner  Jeffrey,  who  was  appointed 
Di-ganizer  and  manager,  arranged  for  the 
meeting. 

The  National  Apple  Show  is  being  held 
at  Spokane  this  and  next  week,  from  No- 
vember 23  to  30. 

From  Watsonville  a  year  ago  there  were 
;000  cars  of  apples  sent  out  by  the  same 
time  that  only  2000  cars  left  this  year, 
owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season  of 
1911. 

The  monthly  report  of  Horticultural 
Commissioner  W.  H.  Volck  of  Santa  Cruz 
county  shows  that  the  codling  moth  this 
fall  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum 
through  proper  spraying  and  favorable 
conditions.  The  average  loss  to  apples 
is  but  3  per  cent.  Other  insect  Injuries 
have  also  been  slight,  although  fruit  drop- 
ping has  been  greater  than  usual.  A 
number  of  experiments  have  been  prac- 
tically completed  for  the  year  and  are  to 
be  reported  upon  next  month. 

One  of  the  largest  evaporating  plants 
in  the  Pajaro  valley  burned  last  week 
with  a  loss  of  $15,000. 

A  kind  of  apricot  fruit  paste  that  is 
used  extensively  in  Asia  Minor  is  being 
displayed  in  the  San  Jose  Chamber  of 
Commerce  rooms. 

M.  J.  Fontana  has  been  appointed  presi- 
dent of  the  Italian-Swiss  Colony  in  place 
ot  the  late  P.  C.  Rossi. 

The  recent  frosts  in  the  Sacramento 
valley  showed  one  instance  where  run- 
(  ning  water  protected  the  fruit.  On  the 
>•  Fred  Fox  ranch,  near  Live  Oak,  Sutter 
county.  Irrigating  water  was  left  running 
all  night,  and  in  that  part  of  the  orchard 
frost  did  no  damage  at  all,  while  in  other 


parts  the  trees  were  slightly  nipped. 

The  Winters  Fruit  Company  has  been 
incori)orated  to  do  a  general  fruit  brok- 
erage business. 

The  fall  meeting  of  the  California  As- 
sociation of  Nurserymen  was  held  in  Los 
Angeles  November  23  and  24. 

The  opening  of  the  subscription  work 
for  the  Raisin  Exchange  brought  15  sub- 
scriptions of  $100  each  for  It,  with 
nothing  smaller  asked  for  and  many  large 
concerns  that  are  interested  In  the  in- 
dustry not  approached.  These  with  the 
others  that  will  subscribe  like  and 
smaller  amounts,  and  the  membership 
fees  are  expected  to  put  the  Exchance  in 
a  workable  condition  within  a  few  weeks. 
Trading  on  the  Exchange  will  not  begin 
until  next  spring,  according  to  present 
plans.  The  interest  taken  In  the  Ex- 
change recently  has  been  extremely  en- 
couraging to  its  supporters. 

The  annual  fall  of  price  accompanying 
the  putting  of  the  whole  raisin  crop  on 
the  market  at  one  time  is  at  its  height, 
and  314  and  3'l.  cents  is  quoted  as  the 
sweat-box  price.  It  is  stated  that  several 
packers  are  attempting  to  break  down 
this  price  to  2''L'  cents.  Much  of  the  crop 
that  has  been  sold  to  the  packers  is  now 
off  to  the  trade  in  the  East. 

The  Elk  Grove,  Sacramento  county, 
winery  was  destroyed  by  fire  last  week, 
with  $30,000  loss. 

Frosts  in  the  San  Joaquin  have  prac- 
tically put  a  stop  to  the  shipping  of  Em- 
peror grapes. 

A  recent  review  of  the  grape  season  for 
Europe  in  the  London  Times  states  that 
the  hot  clear  summer  reduced  insect  pests 
and  disease  greatly,  leaving  the  vines  in 
good  condition  for  next  year,  as  well  as 
making  a  fair  crop  of  good  quality  this. 

State  Horticultural  Commissioner  Cook 
has  been  appointed  chairman  of  the  com 
mittee  of  awards  for  the  Oroville  Citrus 
Fair,  which  will  open  December  5. 

State  Horticultural  Commissioner  Cook 
has  announced  that  monthly  bulletins 
v.'ill  be  issued  in  the  future  from  his 
office  dealing  with  matters  coming  up  in 
his  work  and  that  of  the  county  horti- 
cultural commissioners.  Similar  bulletins 
were  issued  for  a  time,  a  number  of 
years  ago,  and  proved  of  great  assistance 
in  the  work  of  the  commission. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Deciduous  Fruit 
League  of  California  at  Sacramento  Sat 
urday,  $5000  was  raised  to  get  the  League 
started.  It  was  arranged  to  have  J.  W. 
Jeffrey,  manager  and  organizer,  visit  all 
deciduous  fruit  districts  of  the  State  to 
obtain  members  for  the  League. 

The  first  oranges  shipped  from  Porter- 
ville,  Tulare  county,  this  year,  brought 
$2  15  to  $2.28  net  per  box  to  the  grower. 
Shipments  will  continue  until  December 
15. 

The  raisin  crop  on  the  Kearney  estate 
will  amount  to  675  tons.  They  are  to 
be  held  for  higher  prices  than  are  ruling 
at  present.  Some  packers  are  offering 
only  3  cents  for  raisins. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  members  of 
the  Raisin  Exchange  was  held  Friday  to 
organize  and  elect  directors. 

H.  D.  Blanchard  and  G.  A.  Grafton,  of 
Terra  Bella,  Tulare  county,  are  having 
wells  sunk  on  their  property  and  will 
make  extensive  plantings  of  oranges  and 
olives  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so. 
The  success  of  olive  raising  in  the  vicin- 
ity has  encouraged  planting  greatly. 


General  Agriculture. 

The  crop  reports  for  November  1,  1911, 
show  that  flax  is  making  only  two-thirds 
of  the  crop  of  1910.  Potatoes  are  only 
281,173,000  bushels,  as  against  338,81  l.OQft, 
bushels  for  the  previous  year,  and  hay  is 
but  little  over  three-fourths  of  that  of 


FRUIT  TREES 
AND  VINES 

Bartletts,  Gravensteins, 
Peaches,  Walnuts,  Royal  Amies, 
French  I'l'uiics,  Late  Ajjples, 
etc.  Resistant  Cuttings,  Bench 
Grafts,  Resistant  Vines.  Stock 
all  true  to  name  and  free  from 
disease.    Selling  rapidly. 

Write  for  prices. 

TABLE  GROVE  NURSERIES, 

Healdsburg,  Cal. 

A.  J.  GALLOWAY. 


BULBS 

For  fall  and  winter  planting;  also  Flower 
Seeds  for  fall  sowing.  New  Catalogue 
now  ready,  mailed  free  upon  application. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIMF.  TO  SOW 
Payne'M  Koyal  Kxlilhllion  I'anay  Seed,  the 

best  str.iin  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  Giant 
Perfrftlain  Stoekn  and  Payne'M  ChrlatmaH 
FIowerInK  Sweet  Peaii,  all  described  In 
the  above  mentioned  Catalogue. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

345  S.  Main  St.,  Lot  Angel««,  CaL 


ALFALFA 

Extra  Fancy  Kerleaned— Free  from 
Weevil  and  Dodder, 

VETCH 

WHITE  CANADIAN  FIELD  PEAS 
BURR  CLOVER 

Write  for  samples  and  prices. 

CataloKue  for  1AI2  ready  In  December. 
Mailed  free  upon  requent. 

VALLEY  SEED  COMPANY 

709  J  ST.,  SACRAMENTO 


Walnuts  To  Graft 

(CALIFORNIA  BLACK) 

Will  contract  to  graft  where  standing  or 
will  deliver  in  small  or  large  lots. 
OrnamentalH    (Medium    to   heavy  grades) 
Special  prices  to  clear  leased  land. 
Elm  Umbrella  (Texas) 

Maple  Poplar  (Carolina) 

Catalpa  Mulberry 
Ready  for  early  delivery. 

G.  E.  AMES,  Live  Oak,  Cal. 


Snow's  Nursery 

citrus  StocK 
a  Specialty 

Will  accept  future  contracts  on  Citrus  Stock, 
also  Apricots. 

H.  K.  Snow,  Jr.,  Prop.  OXNAID.  CAL. 
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Order  Trees 
Now 

The  supply  of  good  trees 

is  very,  very  short — 
Some  varieties  sold  out. 
Our  assortment  of  the  best 

standard  sorts  in  apple,  plum, 

peach,  cherry,  almond,  etc., 

etc.,  is  still  complete. 
Catalogue  and   price  list 

mailed  on  request. 

WRITE  US  AT  ONCE 


THE  8ILVA-BERGTH0LDT  COMPANY 
181  Orchard  Street  Newcastle,  Cal. 


Fruit  Trees 

Hardy  Oregon  Grown  Stock,  no 
Irrigation  or  Fertilizer,  hence  only 
sturdy  normal  growth,  the  best 
for  transplanting. 

Specizklty  in 

BARTLETT  PEARS,  YELLOW 
NEWTOWN  and  GRAVENSTEIN 
APPLES. 

A  full  line  of 
COMMERCIAL  ORCHARD  TREES 

Send  list  of  wants  for  special  prices. 
Send  for  Illustrated,  Descriptive  Cata- 
log, free  if  this  paper  is  mentioned. 

J.  B.  PILKINGTON 

NURSERYMAN 

Portland,  Oregon. 


The  Old  Reliable 

Albany  Nurseries 

RECEIVED  HIGHEST  AWARD 
FOR  DISPLAY  OF  APPLE 
TREES  AT  THE  BIG  CALI- 
E'ORNIA  APPLE  SHOW  AT 
WATSONVILLE. 

The  above  speaks  for  us. 

For  good  grade  of  nursery  stock 
and  right  prices,  address, 

THE  ALBANY  NURSERIES 

INCORPORATED 

ALBANY,  OREGON 


RHUBARB  FOR  PROFIT 

A  FREE  BOOKLET  ON 

Rhubarb  Culture 

$1000  profit  per  acre;  plant  now. 
Berry  plantsof  all  sorts.  Cut  this 
adv.  out  and  mall  today. 

J  B.  WAGNER,      Pasadena,  Cal. 
The  Rhnbarb  and  Berry  Specialist 


Free  contour  map 

Yon  need  such  n  map  befoi'e  layjing 
out  your  trrigntlon  work. 

KERNS-SESSIONS,  Engineers 
Poatai- Telegraph  Bldg.,  San  B'rancisco 


1910,  and  still  more  below  the  ten-year 
average.  The  total  production  of  this 
State  is  93  per  cent  that  of  last  year  and 
ICS  per  cent  of  the  ten-year  average. 

The  Sacramento  Valley  Beet  Company 
is  having  much  land  prepared  for  next 
year's  crop.  Three  traction  engines  and 
200  horses  and  mules  are  being  used  for 
the  plowing.  Land  for  20,000  acres  is 
already  under  contract. 

Waite  Brothers  of  Turlock  made  a  rec- 
ord of  1002  sacks  of  Egyptian  corn 
threshed  in  nine  hours  with  a  new 
threshing  machine. 

Washoe  county,  Nevada,  has  been  mak- 
ing heavy  shipments  to  the  Fallon  beet 
sugar  factory.  The  returns  at  the  end 
of  the  season  are  expected  to  be  the  de- 
ciding factor  affecting  sugar  growing  in 
that  vicinity. 

The  first  shipments  of  both  asparagus 
and  rhubarb  have  recently  been  made 
from  this  State,  and  the  quality  of  both 
is  said  to  be  superior  to  that  of  the  first 
shipments  of  other  years. 

Orders  have  gone  out  from  the  offlce  of 
the  State  Horticultural  Commissioner 
that  no  Utah  alfalfa  seed  is  to  be  im- 
ported without  thorough  fumigation  to 
destroy  the  weevil.  The  quarantine  has 
improved  the  market  for  California  seed. 

Driscoll  Brothers,  one  of  the  leading 
strawberry  growing  firms  of  the  State,  pur- 
chased recently  105  acres  of  land  between 
Mission  Sau  Jose  and  Irvington,  Alameda 
county,  which  they  are  intending  to  plant 
out  to  the  berries.  The  purchase  is  the 
result  of  growing  berries  in  the  vicinity 
this  year. 

Reports  have  come  in  from  various 
places  recently  of  the  fine  quality  of  pea- 
nuts that  have  been  raised  this  year. 

The  Yolo  County  Hardwood  Company 
will  plant  out  200  additional  acres  to 
eucalyptus  trees  this  season.  The  com- 
pany has  already  600  acres  plginted  out  to 
this  tree. 

B.  F.  Oatman  of  Lakeview,  Oregon,  is 
displaying  a  turnip  42  Inches  in  diam- 
eter taken  from  a  half-acre  plot  which 
brought  him  $200. 

The  Reclamation  Service  reports  that 
very  encouraging  proceeds  have  been  se- 
cured from  land  this  year  in  the  Klamath 
project  in  Oregon  and  California. 

A  seed  testing  plant  has  been  estab 
lished  at  the  Agricultural  Station  at 
Berkeley,  where  farmers  may  have  their 
seeds  identified  and  tested  for  weeds  and 
vitality. 

The  Nevada  potatoes  which  have  been 
barred  out  of  California  on  account  of  the 
presence  of  eel  worm  are  reported  to  be 
selling  at  big  prices  in  spite  of  the  quar- 
antine. 

A  quarantine  has  been  declared  by  Hor- 
ticultural Commissioner  Cook  against 
Nevada  potatoes  on  account  of  the  eel 
worm.  Since  the  worm  was  found  in 
shipments  made  to  this  State,  a  prac- 
tical quarantine  has  existed. 

The  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
quotations  on  butter  Tuesday  was  31i/>c, 
that  of  Portland  SSVa  to  37c,  Chicago  33c, 
making  California  the  lowest  market  in 
the  country.  The  price  of  butter  in 
Portland  bids  fair  to  keep  California 
prices  from  falling  more  than  a  very  little 
for  some  time  to  come. 

Secretary  Wilson  has  ordered  12  sheep 
which  the  Government  is  developing  for 
range  purposes  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
States,  to  be  exhibited  at  the  Interna- 
tional Live  Stock  Exposition  at  Chicago, 
December  2  to  9,  and  at  the  National 
Wool  Growers'  Association  at  Omaha,  De- 
cember 13  to  16.  The  foundation  stock 
of  the  sheep  was  Delaine  and  Rambouil- 
let. 


Miscellaneous. 

At  the  irrication  ineeting  held  in  Stock- 
ton it  was  decided  to  request  an  amend- 
ment to  the  present  law  regarding  irri- 


gation bonds,  rather  than  to  draft  a  new 
law.  Systematic  work  to  secure  the 
proper  amendment  has  been  begun. 

The  Butte  County  Poultry  Association 
has  been  formed  at  Oroville  to  encourage 
the  raising  of  high  class  poultry  in  the 
county. 

The  second  annual  poultry  show  is  to 
be  held  at  Corning,  Tehama  county,  from 
November  28,  to  December  2.  Entries 
have  been  made  from  all  parts  of  the  Sac- 
ramento valley. 

The  Sutter  County  Land  Company  has 
purchased  the  Mark  Pease  property  and 
the  Markeley  estate  near  Yuba  City  for 
subdivision  purposes,  about  1000  acres  in 
all. 

A  large  amount  of  dried  peach  culls 
has  been  sent  from  Chico  to  Philadelphia 
to  give  plug  tobacco  a  peach  flavor.  Here- 
tofore the  culls  have  been  a  loss  to  the 
packers. 

F.  W.  Chandler  of  Fresno  is  the  pur- 
chaser of  10,300  acres  of  land  near  Suisun, 
Solano  county,  which  will  be  reclaimed 
and  subdivided.  The  former  owners  were 
H.  R.  Timm  of  Dixon  and  Edward  Dinkel- 
spiel  of  Suisun. 

The  International  Harvester  Company 
has  been  found  guilty  of  operating  in  re- 
straint of  trade  and  barred  from  doing 
business  in  the  State  of  Missouri. 

Two  hens  at  the  Oregon  Agricultural 
College  at  Corvalis  have  laid  259  eggs 
each  in  the  past  12  months,  breaking  the 
Experiment  Station  records  for  the  coun- 
try. 

A  clipping  from  a  London  paper  states 
that  English  hop  growers  are  receiving 
12  guineas  per  hundredweight  for  their 
hops.  The  guinea  amounts  to  $5  and  the 
hundredweight  is  112  pounds. 

The    anti-mosquito    campaign  around 
Oroville  has  been  brought  to  a  close  for 
the  year.     Great  success  in  preventing 
malaria  is  reported  through  the  work. 
{Continued  on  Page  45S.) 


The    best    blight    resisting,    well  tensed 
walnuts;  heavy  bearers;   bloom  late; 
mature  early;  grafted  trees  only. 
"  Concord  " 


Send  for  catalogue  and  special  circulars 
on  New  Fruits,  Pedigreed  Prunes,  Eu- 
calyptus, Etc. 

LEONARD  COATES  NURSERY  CO..  INC., 

Morganhill,  .Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 


THE  RIVERSIDE 
NURSERIES 

Growers  and  Dealers  of 

HIGH  GRADE  NURSERY  STOCK 

A  full  and  complete  line  of  the  leading 
varieties  ot  Citrus,  Deciduous  Fruit  and 
Ornamental  Trees,  Vines,  Shrubs,  Roses, 
Decorative  Plants,  Eucalyptus  and  Palms. 
Catalog  Mailed  Free. 

"The  best  is  none  too  good  and  in  nearly 
every  case  proves  the  cheapest. 

A  trial  will  convince  you. 

RIVERSIDE,  CALIFORNIA. 


We  have  the  largest  and  finest 
assortment  on  the  Coast  of  nursery 
stock  of  every  description. 

Place  Your 
Orders  Now 

It  is  of  the  utmost  Importance  to 
place  your  orders  early.  Send  us 
your  list  of  probable  requirements 
for  prices,  and  we  will  send  you 
free  our  illustrated  catalogue  and 
price  list. 


planter  should 


Every  prospective 
have  a  copy  of 

"CAMFORNIA  HORTICULTURE, 
The  Fruit  Growers'  Guide," 

which  describes  2000  varieties  of 
trees  and  plants,  contains  120  pages 
— beautifully  illustrated  in  colors — 
and  gives  much  valuable  informa- 
tion to  planters  and  growers.  Price, 
25  cents  postpaid. 

Write  Today 

PAID  UP  CAPITAL  $200,000^ 


URSERIES'i 

GEO.C.  ROEDING:PRE&ANDMGR. 

Box  18  fresno. California 


We  make  a  specialty  of  growing  the 
GENUINE  GRAVENSTEIN  APPLE  that 
is  making  Sonoma  county  famous;  also 
other  leading  varieties  of  apple  trees. 
They  are  thrifty,  matured,  hardy  and 
well  rooted;  are  my  own-grown,  graft- 
ed and  budded  from  bearing  trees  of 
the  best  strain,  and  guaranteed  true  to 
name. 

Also  a  good  stock  of  Cherries,  Plums, 
Peaches,  and  other  Fruit  Trees;  Palms, 
Roses,  and  other  Ornamental  Stock. 

Send  for  Price  List. 

PLEASANT  VIEW  NURSERY 

A.  F.  SCHEIDECKER,  Sebastopol,  Cal. 


LIME 

FOR 

FERTILIZING 

SPRAYING.  WHITEWASHING 

Acetylene  Lime  In  putty  form  In  Iron 
drums 

275  lbs.  Including  drum  65  cents 

F.  O.  tJ.  Oakland,  Cal. 

The  Prest-o-Lite  Co. 

Makers  of  Gas  Tanks 
58  Van  Ness  Ave..  San  Francisco 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Apply 


SUPERPHOSPHATE 

CHEAPEST  FERTILIZER  ON  THE  MARKET 

For  Sale  by 

The  Mountain  Copper  Company,  Ltd. 

150  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco 

Two  Grain  Drills  for  sale — cheap. 


Subscription  Agents  Wanted 

The  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  wants  a 
younK  man  or  woman  in  every  eauntr  in 
the  State  to  solicit  for  subscriptions.  Good 
comniisions  allowed.  Write  us  at  once 
and  we  will  forward  necessary  papers, 
ii'laults  and  instructions.  You  can  make 
good  money  with  a  little  effort. 
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California  Dairy  Values  Wonderfully 

Increased. 


The  dairy  development  of  California 
challenges  all  other  phases  of  the  State's 
piogress.  A  preliminary  statement  of  the 
general  results  of  the  thirteenth  census 
of  establishments  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion of  butter,  cheese,  and  condensed  milk 
has  just  been  issued  by  Census  Director 
Durand.  It  includes  summaries  compar- 
ing the  general  figures  for  1904  and  1909, 
and  showing  the  different  products  by 
kind  and  quality,  but  does  not  embrace 
stt-tistics  of  butter  and  cheese  made  on 
farms  (these  are  not  yet  available  for 
1809).  The  report  was  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  William  M.  Steuart,  chief 
statistician  for  manufactures,  Bureau  of 
the  Census.  The  figures  are  subject  to 
such  revision  as  may  be  necessary  after 
a  further  examination  of  the  original  re- 
ports. 

Fewer  Cbeamebies,  But  Mobe  Product. 
— The  summary  shows  increases  in  all  the 
items  of  the  census  of  1909  as  compared 
with  that  for  j904,  except  in  the  number 
of  establishments,  which  decreased  from 
8926  in  1904  to  8479  in  1909,  or  5%. 

The  capital  invested  increased  51%;  the 
gioss  value  of  products,  63%;  cost  of 
materials,  65%;  value  added  by  manufac- 
ture, 54%;  average  number  of  wage-earn- 
ers employed  during  the  year,  18%; 
amount  paid  for  wages,  32%;  number  of 
sf.laried  officials  and  clerks,  44%;  amount 
paid  in  salaries,  161%;  miscellanoeus  ex- 
pense, 108%;  primary  horsepower,  8%. 

The  capital  invested  as  reported  in  1909 
was  $71,284,000,  a  gain  of  $24,028,000,  or 
51%,  over  $47,256,000  in  1904.  The  aver- 
age capital  per  establishment  was  ap- 
proximately $8000  in  1909  and  $5000  in 
1804.  In  this  connection  it  should  be 
stated  that  in  the  census  schedule  the  in- 
quiry concerning  capital  invested  calls 
for  the  total  amount,  both  owned  and 
borrowed,  invested  in  the  business,  but 
does  not  include  the  value  of  rented  prop- 
erty, plant,  or  equipment  which  was  em- 
1  loyed  in  the  conduct  of  manufacturing 
enterprises. 

Value  of  Products. — The  value  of  prod- 
ucts was  $274,558,000  in  1909  and  $168,- 
183,000  in  1904,  an  increase  of  $106,375,- 
000,  or  63%.  The  average  per  establish- 
ment was  approximately  $32,000  in  1909 
and  $19,000  in  1904. 

The  value  of  products  represents  the 
product  as  actually  turned  out  by  the 
factories  during  the  census  year  and  does 
not  necessarily  have  any  relation  to  the 
amount  of  sales  for  that  year. 

Cost  of  Materials. — The  cost  of  mate- 
rials used  was  $235,546,000  in  1909,  as 
against  $142,920,000  in  1904,  an  increase 
of  $92,626,000,  or  65%.  In  addition  to 
the  component  materials  which  enter  into 
the  products  of  the  establishment  for  the 
efensus  year,  there  are  included  fuel,  rent, 
jbf  power  and  heat,  and  mill  supplies.  The 
cost  of  materials,  however,  does  not  in- 
clude unused  materials  and  supplies 
bought  either  for  speculation  or  for  use 
during  a  subsequent  period. 

Value  ADi)f:D  by  Manufacture. — The 
value  added  by  manufacture  was  $39,012,- 
000  in  1909  and  $25,263,000  in  1904,  an 
increase  of  $13,749,000,  or  54%.  This 
item  formed  14%  of  the  total  value  of 
products  in  1909  and  15%  in  1904.  The 
value  added  by  manufacture  represents 
the  difference  between  the  cost  of  mate- 
rials used  and  the  value  of  products  after 
tlie  manufacturing  processes  have  been 
expended  upon  them.  It  Is  the  best  meas- 
ure of  the  relative  Importance  of  indus- 
tries. 

The  miscellaneous  expenses  amounted 
to  $8,480,000  In  1909  and  $4,074,000  in 
1904,  an  increase  of  $4,406,000,  or  108%, 


Miscellaneous  expenses  include  rent  of 
factory  or  works,  taxes,  and  amount  paid 
for  contract  work. 

Salaries  and  Wage.s, — The  salaries  and 
wages  amounted  to  $14,972,000  in  1909 
and  $9,789,000  in  1904,  an  increase  of 
$4,883,000,  or  50%. 

The  number  of  salaried  officials  and 
clerks  was  5056  in  1909  and  3507  in  1904, 
an  increase  of  44%;  their  salaries  in- 
creased from  $1,376,000  to  $3,591,000,  or 
161%. 

The  average  number  of  wage-earners 
employed  during  the  year  was  18,431  in 
1909  and  15,557  in  1904,  an  increase  of 
18%;  their  wages  increased  from  $8,413, 
000  to  $11,081,000,  or  32%. 

The  primary  horsepower  was  101,349  in 
1909  and  93,845  in  1904,  an  increase  of 
8%. 

The  average  horsepower  per  establish- 
ment, considering  all  establishments,  was 
approximately  12  horsepower  in  1909  and 
11  in  1904. 

Incbease  in  BurrER. — The  number  of 
pounds  of  butter  produced  was  624,764,- 
653  in  1909  and  531,478,141  in  1904,  an 
increase  of  18%.  Of  these  amounts,  410, 
692,616  pounds  were  packed  solid  in  1909 
and  364,432,996  pounds  in  1904,  an  in- 
crease of  13%;  214,072,037  pounds  were 
made  into  prints  and  rolls  in  1909  and 
167,045,145  pounds  in  1904,  an  increasn 

of  28%;. 

Decrease  in  Cheese, — The  number  of 

pounds  of  cheese  produced  was  311,126,317 
in  1909  and  317,144,872  in  1904,  a  decrease 
of  2%.  Of  this  amount  297,913,775  pounds 
were  reported  for  full  and  part  cream 
cheese  in  1909  and  239,652,634  in  1904, 
a  gain  of  24%;  7,770,812  pounds  consisted 
of  skimmed  cheese  in  1909  and  3,459,582 
in  1904,  an  increase  of  125%;  and  5,441, 
730  pounds  of  other  kinds  in  1909  and 
74,032,656  in  1904,  a  decrease  of  93%. 

The  large  decrease  shown  for  "other 
kiLds"  of  cheese  is  due  in  part  to  a  change 
i!i  methods  of  reporting  the  different 
kinds.  The  slight  decrease  in  total  nuni 
ber  of  pounds  of  all  kinds  of  cheese  is 
credited  to  a  deficiency  of  material  due 
to  the  better  price  received  by  the  milk 
raiser  for  his  cream  at  the  butter  fac 
tory  than  for  the  milk  at  the  cheese  far 
tory.  The  separated  cream  can  be  trans 
ported  with  greater  ease  than  the  bulky 
milk,  and  the  milk  raiser  also  has  tht> 
fresh  skimmed  milk  for  feeding  purposes. 

Other  Milk  Products. — The  number  of 
pounds  of  condensed  milk  produced  was 
494,796,544  in  1909  and  308,485,182  in  1904 
an  increase  of  60%.  Of  these  amounts 
the  sweetened  consisted  of  214,518,310 
pounds  In  1909  and  198,355,189  in  1904, 
an  increase  of  8%;  and  the  unsweetened 
of  280,278,234  pounds  in  1909  and  110,129, 
993  in  1904,  an  increase  of  154%, 

The  number  of  pounds  of  skimmed  mill- 
sold  in  1909  was  352,594,574  and  1,161, 
114,457  in  1904,  a  decrease  of  60%. 

Of  casein,  dried  from  skimmed  milk 
13,018,298  pounds  were  reported  in  190!) 
and  11,581,874  in  1904,  an  increase  of 
12%. 

There  were  19  establishments  in  1909 
and  7  in  1904  engaged  primarily  in  the 
manufacture  of  other  products,  that  madf 
either  butter,  cheese,  or  condensed  milk 
as  by-products. 

If  the  butter,  cheese  and  condensed  milk 
made  in  these  establishments  be  added 
to  the  quantities  in  the  summary,  the 
total  number  of  pounds  of  butter  pro 
duced  in  1909  becomes  627,145,865,  and 
in  1904,  533,449,261;  and  of  condensed 
milk,  495,197,844.  There  were  49,413 
pounds  of  part  cream  cheese  reported  as 
by-product  in  1909;  added  to  the  full  and 
r.art  cream  cheese  given  in  the  summary 
the  total  becomes  297,963,128  pounds. 


CHOICE      CHEAP  CONCENTRATED 

MODESTO  ALFALFA  MEAL 

FOR 

CRULE    POULTRY  SWINE 

FOR  PRICES  SEE  OR  WRITE 

THE  GRANGE  CO.,  Modesto,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE: 
100  Short -Horn  Bulls 

Sired  by  grandsons  of  King  Edward, 
Hillcrest  Hero,  Choice  Goods  aiul 
other  prize-winning  liulls. 

A.LSO 

300  Blacow  Robert  Glide 
French  Merino  Rams 


King  Lancaster,  Grand  Champion  Bull, 
California  State  Fair.  I909-I910-I91I. 

The  only  Bull  three  times 
Grand  Champion  at  the  Fair. 


Single  or  carload  lots.     For  further 
particulars  write 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Davis.  Cal. 


HENRY  WHEAXLEY 

SALVADOR  STOCK  FARM,  NAPA, 

IMPORTER  and  BREEDER  of  SHIRES 

Mr.  Wheatley  is  at  present  in  England  buying  Shire  stallions.  He  will 
spare  neither  trouble  nor  expense  in  getting  together  the  best  lot  of  Shires 
ever  imported  into  California. 

If  you  are  interested  please  send  in  your  nauae  and  you  will  be  notified 
when  they  arrive. 

HENRY  WHEATLEY 


America's 
Leading  Horse  Importers 

Our  Percheron  and  French  Coach  Stallions  showed  for 
twelve  prizes  at  the  recent  California  State  Fair,  winning 
eight  prizes,  while  all  our  competitors  combined  won  but 
four. 

During  the  same  week  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair  another 
exhUiit  of  ours  won  every  highest  prize  and  every  Cham- 
plonslilp. 

At  the  last  six  World's  Fairs  our  Percheron  and  French 
Coach  Stallions  have  won  every  Championship. 

McLaughlin  bros., 


OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


P.  O.  Box  748 


DIEPENBROCK 
RANCH 

LIVE  STOCK  IMPORTERS 

RIVERSIDE  ROAD,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 

Phone  :  Suburban  72x3 


AOK  YOUK  DKALKK  FOK 

EL  DORADO  COCOAIMUX  OIL  CAKE 

FOK 

CHICKENS    AIMD    MILK  COWS 

Cheapest  Food  In  the  Market  to-day.     If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  rt, 

AI>DKE88 

EL   DORADO   OIL  WORKS 

149  CALIFORNIA  STREET.  SAN  FKANCISCO. 


CALIKORMIA   FRUITS   AND    HOW  TO   GROW  THEM 

Price  tS 

PACIFIC  RURAI-  PRE88,   SAN  FKANCISCO 


November  25,  1911 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


N.  H.  LOCKK  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal.,  are 
offering  registered  Jersey  bulls  and  bull 
calves  ot  the  choicest  Island  and  Ameri- 
can breeding,  from  prize  winners  and 
big  producers;  also  a  carload  of  un- 
registered Jersey  cows,  and  a  car  of 
Jersey  heifers,  unregistered. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Regislored 
Short-horns;  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree,  t:  O.  Box  321 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


PURE-BRED  SHORT-HORNS,  Poland- 
China  hogs,  and  Shropshire  sheep.  Rose- 
lawn  Stock  Farm,  Woodland,  Cal. 

SIMON-NEWMAN  CO.,  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Man- 
ager, Newman,  Cal. 


A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS,  Woodland,  Cal.— 
Importers  and  breeders  registered  Hol- 
stelns. 


SWINE 


FOUR    OAKS    STOCK    CO.,    breeders  ot 
Berkshire  and  Hampshire  hogs  and  Im- 

fiorter  Hampshire  Down  sheep.  Wood- 
and,  Cal. 


POLAND  CHINA  HOGS;  Barred  Rocks  and 
Black  Minorca  poultry;  young  stock  and 
eggs  for  sale.  M.  Bassett,  Hanford,  Cal. 


GEO.  v.  BECKMAN,  LodI,  San  Joaquin  Co. 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 

G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshlres;  alsc 
Short-horns. 


LOCUST     GROVE     FARM.      Ripon,  Cal. 
Uorkshlres.    Sl/.e  and  quality. 


KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Poland- 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmlngton. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 
Both  sexes.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton,  Cal 

STUDARUS  &  CUNNINGHAM,  MiUa,  Cal 
Registered  O.  I.  C.  swine. 


CALIFORNIA   NURSERY   CO.,    Nlles,  Cal 
RreedRrs  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshlres. 


FOR  SALE 

Solid  colorod  liiill  calf  .sired  by  Hahilgh's 
King,  a  son  of  Ualolgh's  Fairy  Boy  83767, 
who  sold  for  $8200  In  T.  S.  Cooptu-'s  1010 
Halo,  and  undefeated  champion  In  the  show 
ring  the  same  year — out  of  Blue  Fox's 
Golden  Ko.sel>ay,  half-sister  of  the  famou.s 
$15,000    bull.    Noble   of  Oaklands. 

T.  B.  PURVINE, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  4.  Box  195,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


IIAUVKSS 
SADDI.K.S 
IIOIISK 
COI.I.AItS 

l/fingcr  '60 

Tlie  only  wey  to  lift  a  IIOMK 
IntliiNtry    llurnrMH    Is    to  look 
for  the  HcT<MileM  stamp.     Mudr  by 
W.    DAVIS    &    .S«N.S,    San  Frun<'lM«-o,<;al. 

You    ili'aler    liii.s   our  eataloRiie 


.HH.H 

tr*o  Modioli 


HEADY 

Fon 
EMERGENCIES. 

HH.H 

LINIMENT 

SHOULD  BZ  IN  EVERY  HOME 
ASA  SA r£- GUARD AGAmr 

,   SORt  THROAT,  SWELLINGS, 

{""Ul?*^)  SPRAINS.  RHEUMATISM. 
NEURALGIA.  STIFF  JOINTS,  LAMENESS. 
STOMACH  CRAMPS,  DIARRHOEA  .  Cic 

THE  STOCKMAN  5  STAND  BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK, 


Cutter's  Antlirax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  Kiven  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  ot 
California  stockmen  because  they  arlve 
better  result*  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  out 
New  Boolclet  on  Antlirax  and  Blacldeg 

THE  CUUER  LABORATORY 

p.  0.  Bsi  257,  BERKELEY,  CML 

Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  In  37  FIRST  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
D  A  DC  D  Blake,  Mofflt  4  Towne,  Log  Angeles 
r  Arc  Iv   Blake,  McKall  &  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 


Difficulties  in  Tropical  Dairying. 


Lest  some  of  our  readers  operating  in 
tliis  paradise  of  dairying  may  be  tempted 
to  slip  across  the  ocean  on  the  lure  of 
high  prices  in  tropical  countries,  it  is 
just  as  well  that  they  should  fully  real- 
ize that  tropical  dairying  is  not  easy. 
U.  S.  Consul-Geneial  George  E.  Anderson 
at  Hongkong  sends  some  account  of  it 
to  the  State  Department.  He  says  that 
one  of  the  first  requirements  for  foreign- 
ers, if  they  are  to  live  reasonably  healthy 
lives  in  the  tropics,  is  a  supply  of  whole- 
some food,  including  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucts. It  is  in  some  respects  more  im- 
|)ortant  than  modern  sanitation. 

How  difficult  is  the  problem  of  establish- 
ing such  dairying  enterprises  may  be  un- 
derstood from  the  fact  that  with  all  the 
exjienditure  of  time,  money,  scientific 
knowledge,  and  experience,  no  such  un- 
dertaking has  yet,  been  successfully  estab- 
lished, and  the  Americans  and  others 
from  the  Temperate  Zone  have  so  far 
been  compelled  to  content  themselves 
with  condensed  and  other  tinned  milk. 
Several  unsuccessful  attempts  have  been 
made  to  establish  imi)orted  herds  of  milch 
cattle,  Including  iirivate  attempts  at  great 
expense.  In  Manila  another  effort  to 
ef^tablish  a  modern  dairy  as  a  food  suj)- 
ply  for  the  people  is  now  being  made 
with  every  Government  encouragement 
and  with  a  great  outlay  of  cajiital  and 
of  effoi't.  Cattle  are  being  imjiorted  from 
Australia,  and  it  is  understood  that  a 
tract  of  land  about  12  miles  fi'om  the 
city  has  been  selected  as  the  site  for 
the  establishment. 

SlCC'ESSFUL    DaIHYINO    IN  HO.NOKONG.  

Probably  the  best  example  of  the  success- 
ful establishing  of  such  an  institution  un- 
der the  most  adverse  circumstances  pre- 
sented by  tropical  conditions  is  the  Dairy 
F;nm  Co.  (Ltd.)  of  Hongkong.  The  farm 
was  founded  25  years  ago  and  originally 
was  a  i)hilanthroi)ic  rather  than  a  busi- 
ness enterprise.  It  is  fortunate  that  this 
was  the  case,  for  it  paid  no  dividends 
the  first  15  years.  Its  herd  was  com- 
pletely wiped  out  three  times,  and  its 
losses  from  disease,  costly  feed,  and  vari- 
ous causes  were  constant.  The  fact  that 
at  the  present  time  the  concern  is  paying 
about  18  per  cent  on  the  investment  dem- 
onstrates what  the  enterprise  now  means 
to  the  community. 

The  two  main  difficulties  to  overcome 
were  lack  of  proper  food  and  disease. 
The  former  has  been  solved  by  growin;; 
what  is  known  as  Guinea  grass — a  whole- 
some green  grass  grown  on  the  island  and 
used  as  i)art  ration — and  by  importing  all 
other  food.  Disease  has  been  avoided  by 
stall  feeding  the  animals  and  quarantin- 
ing them  from  the  outside  world.  The 
herd  now  consists  of  over  450  head  of 
Ayrshires,  Holsteins,  and  Jerseys  of  the 
best  milking  strain. 

The  plant  is  modern  in  all  respects. 
Milk  at  the  farm  is  reduced  to  a  tempera- 
ture near  freezing  and  is  transferred  to 
the  city  station  in  bulk.  It  is  bottled, 
sterilized  and  distributed  from  the  cen- 
tral station.  The  company  has  an  ad- 
vantage of  cheai)  delivery  by  coolies, 
bottles  being  carried  in  baskets  slung 
at  the  end  of  a  short  pole  carried  over 
the  shoulder. 

The  feed,  aside  from  the  Guinea  grass, 
is  imported  from  Australia,  Europe  and 
North  China.  Rations  that  experience 
has  established  as  standard  for  milk 
cows  in  the  United  States  are  not  at  all 
suitable  for  cattle  under  Hongkong  con- 
ditions, and  the  result  has  been  that  con- 
stant experimenting  has  been  necessary 
to  establish  the  effect  of  different  cereals 
upon  cattle  under  tropical  conditions. 
These  experiments  are  continuing, 
though  in  general  the  best  ration  has 
been  ascertained. 


The  manner  in  which  the  milk  cattle 
cl  this  dairy  are  quarantined  illustrates 
the  constant  danger  from  disease.  Vis- 
itors from  other  portions  of  the  island 
or  from  China  are  not  allowed,  except 
under  such  conditions  as  make  the  car- 
rying of  disease  germs  impossible.  Em- 
I)loyees  are  not  allowed  to  leave  or  enter 
the  premises  except  after  changing 
clothes.  Animals  introduced  into  the 
herd  are  quarantined  carefully  before 
being  allowed  to  come  near  other  ani- 
mals. The  herd  is  stall  fed;  in  fact,  it  is 
I-ractically  confined  to  the  sheds,  which 
are  carefully  screened  against  the  ad- 
nnssion  of  disease-carrying  insects. 

The  present  i)lant  represents  an  in- 
vestment of  $1,000,(100  local  currency,  or 
about  $425,000  gold. 


SUGGESTION  FOR  AN  ANNUAL 
LIVE  STOCK  EXHIBITION. 

The  following  letter  has  been  sent  to 
the  live  stock  men  of  California  by  B.  W. 
Howard,  president  of  the  Howard  Cattle 
Company  of  San  Francisco,  and  will 
doubtless  meet  with  the  ready  response 
that  it  deserves. 

"Assuming  that  the  aim  of  the  direc- 
tors of  the  1915  exposition  should  be  to 
plan  for  the  permanency  of 'many  features 
of  the  fair,  I  would  ask  their  considera 
tion,  not  only  on  behalf  of  the  live  stock 
industry  of  California,  but  that  of  the  en- 
tire Pacific  Coast,  of  the  desirability  of 
their  so  laying  their  plans  as  to  make  the 
live  stock  show  feature  of  1915  the  finest 
exhibit  of  improved  live  stock  evei- 
brought  together  in  the  United  States, 
and  with  this  as  the  starting  point,  they 
could,  by  building  permanent  accommoda 
tions,  make  it  possible  for  San  Francisco 
to  hold  annually  a  live  stock  exhibition, 
worthy  of  any  in  keeping  with  her  posi- 
tion. 

"Possibly  it  is  not  as  well  known  as  it 
should  be  that  California  and  the  Pacific 
Coast  States  have  excelled  the  world  in 
every  branch  of  live  stock  improvement. 
In  the  light  of  these  facts,  why  should 
California  producers  be  forced  to  look  to 
other  States  for  the  proper  setting  in 
which  to  exhibit  their  products  to  the 
world?  The  Chicago  International,  the 
Kansas  City  Royal,  the  Denver  and  Fort 
Worth  live  stocK  shows  hold  annually 
gieat  exhibits  of  improved  live  stock, 
made  possible  by  the  far  seeing  wisdom 
of  their  citizens,  who  have  provided  the 
setting  and  invited  the  producer  to  do  his 
part.  Could  San  Francisco  do  better  than 
to  follow  their  lead,  by  erecting  upon  pub 
lie  property  a  Coliseum,  which  would  be 
a  lasting  asset  to  the  city,  in  that  it  would 
not  only  afford  the  opportunity  of  hold- 
ing the  Pacific  States  Live  Stock  Show 
annually,  but  would  be  found  to  fill  many 
other  needs.  I  say,  with  knowledge  of 
the  facts,  that,  had  the  setting  been  avail- 
able, such  a  live  stock  exhibition  would 
long  since  have  been  numbered  among 
the  attractions  of  San  Francisco. 

"If  San  Francisco  wishes  to  take  and 
hold  her  rightful  position  as  the  metropo- 
lis of  the  Pacific,  she  should  leave  no 
stone  unturned  whereby  she  may  become 
the  center  of  every  activity  representative 
of  the  Pacific  States.  It  is  not  sufficient 
that  she  cater  alone  to  the  comfort  and 
amusement  of  the  people  living  contigu- 
ous to  her;  she  must  stimulate  their 
every  activity  by  taking  an  interest  in 
their  efforts  for  advancement  and  educa- 
tion. Co-operation  of  this  nature  will 
draw  closer  the  natural  ties  between  those 
in  the  country  districts  and  those  en- 
gaged in  the  mercantile  business  of  the 
city,  and  will,  therefore,  redound  greatly 
to  the  upbuilding  and  prosperity  of  San 
Francisco." 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAXTLT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe,  Speedf,  asd  PosltlTe  Cars 
TheHategt,  Best  BLISTER  ever  need.  Takes 

tlie  place  of  all  I'mnmentfl  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removea  all  Bunches  or  Ulemlshes  from  Horses 
«nd  Cattle,  SUPERSKOKS  ALL  CAUTEBF 
R  FI KI  NO,  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish 
Kvery  bottle  Bold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI  60  per  hottle.  Sold  by  drngKlets,  or  sent 
by  express.  oharKes  paid,  with  toll  directions  for 
t»  nse  Send  for  descriptive  circulars 
THB  LAWREyca-WILLIAMS  CO.,  CleTelBnd.  O. 


EXCEEDING 


For  Cattle,  Poultry  and  all 
Farm  Animals 

will  double  yonr  milk,  cream  and  egg  supply. 

Write  for  booklet  " Sy.stkmatic  Fkeding 

AND  THE  VALUK  OF  80Y  BEAN  MeAI,." 

NORTH  AMERICAN  MERCANTILE  CO. 

'MS-'A20  Front  St.,  Han  Francisco 


AXLE 
CREASE 

Makes  a  hard  load  pull  easily. 
In  constant  use  for  16  years. 


Most  machinery  makers  say: 
"  Use  Good  Crease." 
HUB  brand  is  the  best. 
It's  cheapest  at  first  and  at  last 


Lasts 
Longer 


The  Brininstool  Co. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


mms 


GOLD  MEDAL 
WALRUS  BRAND 


Waterproof  Clothing 

FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 

HORSE  COVERS,  WAGON  COVERS,  ETC. 

Made  especially  to  stand  the  Pacific  Coast 
Winter  and  Summer  Climates. 

Awarded  (Jold  Medals  at  Alaska-Yukon 
and  California  Btate  K.x positions. 


If  not  carried  by  your  dealer  write  for  cata- 
logue and  prices. 

GOLD  MEDAL 
WATERPROOFING  COMPANY 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 
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^^^^Easy  For  The  Boy 


Azoturia  in  Horses. 


By  Dr.  C.  A.  Pylk,  Pathologist,  S.  P.  V.  C. 

The  approaching  rainy  weather  and  the 
holiday  seasons,  bringing  enforced  idle- 
ness for  the  work  horses,  comprise  a  sea- 
son for  that  serious  disease  called  azo- 
turia. A  word  as  to  the  conditions  undei- 
which  it  occurs  and  advice  as  to  what  to 
expect  and  do,  are  in  good  order  at  this 
time. 

Azoturia  is  a  peculiar  trouble,  the 
exact  cause  of  which  is  not  known.  It 
affects  most  frequently  horses  that  are 
well  and  in  prime  condition  and  especially 
those  working  steadily,  but  for  one  or 
another  reason  are  left  idle  for  a  short 
time  on  a  full  ration.  Hence  the  disease 
is  spoken  of  as  "Holiday  sickness"  or 
"Monday  morning  sickness."  When  a 
horse  is  attacked  the  following  history  is 
usually  given. 

The  horse  kept  under  the  conditions 
stated  above,  is  taken  out  of  the  stall 
and  lead  or  driven  a  short  distance,  ex- 
jiressing  the  best  of  spirit  and  health. 
Sometimes  even  walking  briskly  to  a 
water  trough  and  back  will  cause  the  de- 
velopment of  the  trouble,  but  more  often 
a  horse  goes  from  a  quarter  to  one  mile 
when  he  lags,  begins  to  sweat,  breathes 
laboriously,  is  worried  or  excited  and  if 
urged  to  go  on  knuckles  over  on  his  hind 
fetlocks  and  may  fall  down  and  rise  with 
difficulty.  The  muscles  over  the  hips  are 
hard  and  somewhat  swollen.  There  may 
be  symtoms  of  colic  and  if  the  horse 
urinates  the  urine  is  thick  and  dark  or 
reddish  in  color.  Often  the  horse  in  un- 
able to  relieve  himself  of  the  urine  and 
feces  due  to  a  paralyzed  condition  of  the 
bladder  and  rectum. 

The  disease  is  serious  in  that  it  affects 
the  blood  system  and  muscles  in  a  man- 
ner, and  causes  an  accumulation  of  waste 
material  which  prolongs  the  sickness  and 
may  lead  to  complications  thaft  are  dif- 
fi(  ult  to  relieve.  Also  the  disease  is  more 
ppt  to  recur  in  horses  once  affected; 
of  course  provided  the  conditions  are 
favorable  for  its  cause. 

If  the  horse  is  stopped,  blanketed  and 
properly  treated  before  falling  down,  the 
sickness  usually  is  brief  and  yields  easily 
to  treatment,  but  if"  the  horse  is  unable 
to  arise  an4„if  treatment  is  delayed,  the 
chances  of  recovery  are  much  less  and 
after  recovery  serious  and  persistent 
paralysis  and  wasting  of  the  muscles  of 
the  legs  may  follow. 

What  to  Do  With  a  Case  of  Azoturia. 
— First  stop  the  horse  and  quiet  him,  sup- 
porting, if  need  be,  to  prevent  falling. 
Ktmove  the  harness  and  put  on  a  blanket. 
Encourage  the  horse  to  urinate  by  plac- 
ing bedding  under  him,  or  if  possible 
draw  the  urine.  Send  for  a  veterinarian 
I>romptly  and  he  will  give  the  treatment 
the  case  needs.  Do  not  move  such  a  horse 
until  the  doctor  advises,  and  do  not  give 
remedies  or  treatment  ,  for  colic,  etc. 
While  waiting,  a  blanket  sprinkled  with 
ti;rpentine  and  wrung  out  of  hot  water 
and  bound  over  the  hips  under  a  dry 
blanket  is  very  useful  and  may  be  re- 
peated in  forty  minutes  or  such  a  matter. 
Also  give  the  horse  plenty  of  good  water 
to  drink. 

If  a  horse  gets  down,  then  some  prac- 
tical means  of  carrying  to  shelter  should 
be  used.  Once  in  a  barn  if  the  horse  can 
support  himself  partially,  a  sling  is  very 
good,  but  if  he  relies  on  the  sling  en- 
tirely, then  he  can  breathe  better  and  will 
ido  better  on  a  good  bed  with  plenty  of 
loom  to  be  turned  over.  A  patient  of  this 
sort  is  very  restless  and  should  be  turned 
several  times  a  day. 

PBEVKiSTio.N'  OK  Azoturia.  —  This  is 
•liargely  a  preventable  disease.  Horses  in 
good  condition  and  working  regularly 
should  not  go  one  entire  day  with  no  ex- 
ercise.   Freedom  to  run  in  a  lot  for  an 


hour  or  so  is  usually  sufficient.  The  feed 
should  be  reduced  in  amount  and  in  rich- 
ness by  giving  each  idle  day  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  the  usual  ration,  and,  if 
possible,  substituting  partly  with  bran- 
mashes  or  a  little  green  substance,  and 
in  some  cases  a  light  dose  of  Glauber's 
salts  is  indicated.  So  serious  is  this 
trouble  considered  by  some  veterinarians 
that  they  several  times  a  year  send  post- 
card warnings  to  their  clients,  emphasiz- 
iing  the  simple  methods  of  prevention. 
Such  warning  may  be  heeded  with  profit 
in  many,  many  instances. 


BLACK  LEG  AND  ANTHRAX. 


With  the  occurrence  of  black  leg  and 
anthrax  among  herds  of  cattle  in  differ- 
ent places  and  at  unexpected  times,  the 
following  description  by  the  Cutter  Lab- 
oratory of  the  difference  between  these 
diseases  and  Texas  fever  will  be  of  value. 
As  Texas  fever  is  present  only  in  two 
or  three  isolated  parts  of  the  State,  and 
the  quarantine  keeps  it  from  spreading, 
there  need  be  little  fear  of  it  elsewhere. 

1.  Black  leg  usually  attacks  only  young 
cattle  in  good  condition;  Texas  fever  at- 
tacks cattle  of  any  age,  but  does  not 
affect  other  domestic  animals;  while  an- 
thrax attacks,  all  kinds,  ages  and  condi- 
tions of  animals,  particularly  cattle, 
sheep,  goats,  horses  and  mules. 

2.  That  in  black  leg  the  characteristic 
swellings  that  crackle  under  pressure  are 
nearly  always  present,  while  in  anthrax 
swellings  may  be  hard  and  solid,  or 
doughy,  but  they  never  crackle  under 
pressure.  In  Texas  fever  there  are  no 
swellings. 

3.  Texas  fever  is  virulent  only  in  the 
hot  months;  anthrax  is  also  more  preva- 
lent in  hot  weather,  while  black  leg  is 
virulent  at  all  seasons  and  liable  to  break 
out  whenever  feed  conditions  change  for 
the  better. 

4.  After  death,  if  the  spleen  is  found 
to  be  greatly  enlarged,  blackish  and  soft, 
and  if  the  blood  is  black  and  tarry  and 
does  not  coagulate,  the  disease  is  not 
black  leg,  but  is  probably  anthrax.  We 
say  probably  anthrax,  because  in  Texas 
fever  the  spleen  is  also  found  to  be  great- 
ly enlarged,  and  in  sections  where  both 
Texas  fever  and  anthrax  exist  there  may 
be  some  confusion  in  diagnosis  on  this 
account.  However,  when  Texas  fever  is 
present  the  Texas  fever  tick  will  also  be 
found  on  the  animals,  and  the  blood  will 
be  found  to  be  thin  and  watery  rather 
than  black  and  tarry.  In  black  leg,  the 
spleen  is  unchanged,  and  the  blood  is 
naturaly  and  readily  coagulates  except 
in  the  region  of  swellings. 


WANTED:  AN  OLD  HOME-MADE 
SILO. 


M.  L.  King,  agricultural  engineering 
experimentalist  of  the  Iowa  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  has  offered  a  re- 
ward of  $50  for  the  first  definite  infor- 
mation about  any  home-made  round  silo 
built  in  1898  or  before.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  several  manufacturers  claim 
that  dairymen  cannot  build  round  silos 
of  any  kind,  without  paying  royalties  on 
patents  they  have  taken  out,  and  this 
last  summer  have  sent  out  thousands  of 
letters  threatening  suit  to  farmers  who 
were  building  their  own  silos. 

Prof.  ,1.  B.  Davidson  and  M.  L.  King 
of  the  Iowa  station,  three  years  ago  de- 
signed and  sent  out  plans  for  a  success- 
ful hollow  tile  silo,  which  they  dedicated 
to  the  American  farmer  for  his  free  use. 
Where  these  silos  have  been  built  suits 
for  royalties  have  been  threatened.  It 
is  claimed  at  the  station  that  the  patents 
of  the  manufacturers  apply  only  to  wood 
silos  and  not  to  those  designed  at  the 


A  LOUDEN  LITTER  CARRIER  chinees  barn  drudgery  into  child's  play. 
0  With  wonderful  worm  eear  (an  exclusive  Louden  feature)  1  pound 
pull  on  chain  lilts  40  pounds  in  box— bey  can  hoist  half  a  ton. 

EaiBes  and  lowera  any  distance  np  to  25  feet.  Stands  where  put;  can't 
fall.  Kill  the  box,  raiae  it  and  «ive  it  a  shove.  It  carries  the  load  oat  of 
the  barn  to  manure  spreaderor  litter  heap,  wherever  you  want  It;  damps 
load  automatically  and  returns  to  you. 

The  Louden  Way 

Keeps  barns  clean  and  sanitary— Keeps  cows  healthy— they  will  girc 
more  and  richer  milic.  Saves  time,  labor  and  money.  A  Louden  Litter 
Carrier  will  save  its  cost  many  times  in  a  year. 

Loudens  special  electro-galvanizing  process  gives  all  Louden  pro- 
ducts a  beautiful,  lasting  finish.  Looks  clean- easy  to  keep  clean- 
never  rusts— lasts  much  longer  thfcn  ordinary  hot  process  galvanizing. 

Our  AOyeart  experience  in  fitting  barns  is  at  your  service  for  the  asking. 

Hand  your  dealer  ft  rough  ground  plan  of  yoor  barn,  and  aek  him  to 
mail  it  to  oa  for  prire.  Thia  will  entail  no  obligation  eitheron  your  part 
or  the  dealers.  Don't  accept  any  carriers  bat  LOUDEN'S.  There  are 
none  "just  as  good. "  Write  QS  for  complete  catalog  of  bam  equipment 
and  valuable  book  on  manure  values 

FULL  STOCK  C\RXICO  BY  THE 

T2  Fremont  Street 
Sen  Francisco 


WESTERN  EQUIPMENT  CO.. 

Send  for  Catalogue  P.  R. 


As  the  leaves  fall  from  your  trees  with  the  first  rains,  it  will  be 
the  best  time  to  do  your  first  spraying  with 


the  famous  fruit  tree  protector  used  in  every  part  of  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada,  especially  on  deciduous  trees.  Accept  no  imitation,  but  use 
the  standard  article  that  has  been  tried  and  found  not  wanting. 

REX  has  become  the  household  word  with  the  orchardmen  from 
San  Diego  to  Vancouver. 

REX  has  made  for  California  Thousands  of  Dollars  in  better 
fruit. 

Ask  yoiu"  dealer  or  write  for  particulars  to 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  COMPANY 

Bmm,  CRLIFORNIR 
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TO 


Manufactiu-ers  of 
Fruit  and  Vine, 
Orange 

and  Lemon, 
Nursery  Stock, 
Alfalfa, 

Blood  and  Bone, 
FERTILIZERS. 


IVI  AIM 

Importers  of 

NITRATE 
of  SODA 

Sulphate  Potash 
Super  Phosphates 
Thomas  Phos- 
phate Powder 
Tankage 
Guano 
Bone  Meal 


Hawaiian  Fcptilizer  Company,  I^td. 


Works 

Honolulu  and  San  Francisco 


224  California  Street 
San  Francisco 


NITRATE  or  SODA 


THE  MOST  PROFITABLE  FERTILIZER 


NITRATE  AGENCIES  COMPANY 

LOS  ANGELES  SAN  JOSE  SEATTLE 


IT'S  FREE 

FERTILIZERS  AND  FERTILIZINQ  FOR  PROFIT 

Our  own  production  Bone  and  Blood  Fertilizers 

It's  the  RESULTS  that  count  in  farming,  and  our  Fertilizers  produce 
POSITIVE  RESl/LTS  that  show  In  the  QUALITY  of  the  products  as  well  as 
the  Quantity, 

Our  fertilizers  have  the  largest  sale  west  of  the  Rockies  because  they 
make  iture  and  good  crops.  Lack  of  fertility  means  starved  soil.  Our  fer- 
tilizers feed  the  soil  and  make  it  produce  abundant  harvest.  Write  us  and  let 
us  tell  you  about  it. 

CALIFORNIA  FERTILIZER  WORKS 

444  PINE  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAU 

nmnch  Office:  210  GrOHse  BnlldlnK,  L,o«  Augrelea,  Cal. 
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station,  and  also  that  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
patents  are  valid  at  all.  If  a  wooden 
silo  with  the  desired  features  can  be 
found  to  have  been  built  before  June, 
1899,  the  contention  of  the  station  will 
be  proved. 

The  features  of  the  silos  the  manufac- 
turers claim  are  covered  by  their  patents 
are:  One  continuous  door,  reinforced  door 
jpmbs,  door-jamb  braces,  and  devices  for 
holding  the  doors  in  place. 

It  is  known  that  wooden  silos  were 
built  long  before  1899,  and  a  discovery  of 
one  with  one  or  more  of  these  features 
will  save, much  money  and  trouble  to  the 
American  farmer.  The  person  that  gives 
information  leading  to  this  discovery  will 
be  richer  by  the  $50  offered. 


DAIRY  NOTES. 


A  new  dairy  to  supply  certified  milk  to 
Riverside,  has  been  started  by  H.  S.  Saw- 
yer, a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  a  former  employe  of  the  H.  R. 
Timm  certified  dairy  at  Dixon,  Solano 
county. 

An  inspection  of  dairies  supplying  milk 
to  Reno,  Nevada,  has  recently  been  com- 
pleted, the  places  receiving  scores  run- 
ning from  68  to  41V>7o  according  to  the 
system  of  judging  adopted. 

Reports  from  Chicago  state  that  prices 
for  fancy  milk  cows  have  fallen  $5  per 
head  during  the  past  10  days  and  $7  to  $8 
during  the  month.  Prices  range  from 
$25  to  $33  for  inferior  to  fair  cows  to 
$60  and  $70  for  fancy  Holsteins. 

Ferndale,  Humboldt  county,  dairy  and 
creamery  men  met  recently  to  discuss  the 
best  methods  to  prevent  unpleasant 
flavors  from  feed  occurring  in  butter. 

An  outbreak  of  virulent  tonsilitis  in 
Boston  is  claimed  by  the  medical  men 
there  to  have  been  spread  by  impure 
milk. 

The  output  of  the  Suisun,  Solano  coun- 
ty, creamery  for  the  year  ending  October 


"  TRUSTWORTHY  " 

ISHARF»LES 

Tubular  Cream  Separators 

Two  men  ask  you  for  work.  One  al- 
ways does  as  you  expect.  The  other 
needs  watching.  Which  will  you  hire  ? 

Apply  this  rule  to  cream  separators. 

Sharpies  Dairy  Tubu- 
lars  are  trustworthy. 
They  are  free  from  the 
many  parts  and  faults  of 
otfiers.  No  disks. 
Double  skimniingforce. 
Doubly  clean  skimming 
always.  Wearalifetime. 

Guaranteed  forever 
by  America's  oldest 
and  world's  bipKest 
separator  concern. 

No  others  are  so 
built  or  so  guaran- 
teed.  All  others  are  com- 

? heated— will  go  wrong, 
hen  you  lose  heavily. 
They  need  watching. 

Which  kind  foryou?  The 
trustworthy  Tubular,  ot 

course.    Write  for  cata-   

logue  No.  131.  — 
THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 
WI>T  OIM>TEH.  PA. 
Chlcaeo.  111.,  .San  FrBMclBco,  «'b1.,  I'ortland,  Ore. 
Toronto.  Can.,    Wliinlpeff,  Can. 


T.  13 
ime 

Has  Told 

Don't  experiment  wltli 
every  remedy  under 
I  the  Bun  for  Spavin, 
Ringbone.  Curb,  Splint, 
'  Capped  Hock.  Rwollen 
;  Joints  or  any  lameness 
  I  of  borne  or  man. 

Kendairs  Spavin  Cure 

has  been  the  old  reliable  remedy  for  35  years.  Try  It. 

Oranljy,  Mo.,  May  14,  1911. 
Gentlemen;— Have  usod  your  Spavin  Cure  for  26 
years  and  have  cured  many  spavins.   1  do  not  thlnK 
It  can  be  beaten.  Very  truly  yours,  O.  L.  England. 

$1  a  bottle,  6 for  $5.  Atall  drug  stores.  Askfor 
free  book,  "Treatise  on  the  Horse,"  or  write  to— 
DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,ENOSBURC  FALLS,  VT^ 


J.  L.  McCarthy, 

Live  Stock  and  Real 
Entate  Auctioneer. 

Fifteen  years  experi- 
ence at  Cfilcago,  St. 
Louis  and  Kansas 
City  Stock  Yards. 
Judge  of  Pedigree 
and  Quality  of  all 
classes  of  Pure-Bred 
Stock.  Country  sales 
a  specialty.  Address 
Key  Route  Hotel, 
Oakland,  Cal. 


1,  1911,  was  405,632  pounds,  or  50,000  odd 
pounds  more  than  the  previous  year. 

The  Holstein-Fresian  Association  has 
admitted  161  cows  to  advanced  registry 
from  September  23  to  October  18,  1911. 

The  Visalia  Co-operative  Creamery  paid 
its  stockholders  $19,500  for  butter-fat  de- 
livered in  October.  There  were  182,894 
pounds  of  butter  made,  an  increase  of 
84,336  pounds  over  the  previous  October. 

Butter-fat  prices  for  Ferndale,  Hum- 
boldt county,  creameries  for  the  first  half 
of  November  were  35V.,  36  and  Sev.  cents 
v;ith  different  concerns. 

A  certified  dairy  is  to  be  started  by 
E.  B.  Waterman  of  Medford,  Oregon,  on 
the  Harris  place  of  160  acres  adjoining 
the  Chico  Plant  Introduction  Station. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Kings  Coun- 
ty Dairymen's  Association  it  was  voted 
to  confer  with  the  Tulare  Association  re- 
garding either  uniting  both  organizations 
or  taking  steps  to  have  them  combine 
efforts  whenever  possible. 

The  death  of  a  number  of  cows  and 
calves  on  the  Hahesy  place  near  Visalia, 
has  been  found  to  be  due  to  black  leg  and 
not  anthrax,  as  was  first  reported. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 


The  American  National  Live  Stock  As- 
sociation is  to  hold  its  annual  meeting 
in  Denver,  December  12  and  13. 

That  the  merits  of  California  live  stock 
is  appreciated  in  many  places  is  indicated 
by  a  letter  from  the  Hutchinson  Sugar 
Company  of  Hawaii  to  the  Howard  Cattle 
Company,  which  says  of  a  shipment  re- 
ceived early  this  month.  "That  the  bull, 
Orange  Frantic,  304,969,  is  the  finest  ani- 
mal of  its  kind  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
today." 

S.  N.  Griffith  of  Turlock,  Stanislaus 
county,  has  received  12  registered  mule- 
foot  hogs  from  the  Argentine  Republic. 
These  and  similar  animals  previously 
obtained  are  to  be  kept  on  a  part  of  the 
Crane  ranch  south  of  Merced  river. 

State  Veterinarian  Dr.  Charles  Keane 
has  sent  out  his  annual  letter  regarding 
the  Texas  fever  quarantine  to  the  super- 
visors of  the  counties  in  which  the  dis- 
ease exists.  The  notification  is  required 
to  keep  the  quarantine  effective. 

Heavy  shipments  of  sheep  from  Chinco 
have  been  made  during  the  last  week,  24 
cars  going  out  in  two  days. 

Several  of  his  Poland-China  hogs  were 
sent  by  W.  A.  Young  of  Lodi  to  Salvador, 
Central  America,  recently  for  breeding 
purposes. 

While  stitching  a  wound  in  the  leg  of  a 
horse  last  week.  Dr.  S.  W.  Struthers  of 
Merced  was  severely  kicked  by  the  ani- 
mal, dying  an  hour  later. 

Peter  Haack  of  Tulare  county  is  re- 
stocking his  7000-acre  ranch,  receiving  22 
cars  of  cattle  from  Arizona  last  week. 

Wholesale  dipping  for  scab  is  being 
given  the  cattle  of  Lake  and  Klamath 
counties  in  Oregon,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

The  Los  Angeles  Board  of  Veterinary 
Surgeons  has  requested  the  city  govern- 
ment to  have  horses  watered  from  buck- 
ets instead  of  from  the  public  watering 
tioughs  until  glanders  is  eradicated  from 
southern  California,  owing  to  the  num- 
ber of  horses  that  have  recently  been 
afflicted  with  the  disease.  Dr.  Charles 
Keane,  State  Veterinarian,  was  recently 
in  Los  Angeles  investigating  conditions, 
and  reported  that  both  glanders  and  other 
contagious  diseases  in  the  State  were 
being  checked  in  an  encouraging  manner. 

The  amount  of  rain  falling  in  the  Sac- 
ramento valley  and  foothills  is  said  by 
cattlemen  to  have  been  sufficient  to  start 
the  grass,  and  further  worry  over  a  late 
fall  prevented. 

The  Short-horn  herd  of  T.  B.  Gibson 
Is  a  leading  feature  of  the  moving  pic- 
tures taken  of  the  stock  parade  at  tho 
Oregon  State  Fair,  which  are  being  ex- 


The  Dow  Centrifugal  Pump 

Ha.s  high  efReieney,  rigid  bearings,  shaft  of  extra  large 
size,  strong  side  plates,  and  is  exceptionally  syraetrical  in 


design. 


The  Dow  Centrifugal  Pump 

has  no  complicated  devices  to  cut  out  by  sand,  no  water 
rings  to  cut  and  leak,  no  automatic  appliances  to  cause 
endless  trouble. 

The  farmer  who  wants  a  pump  that  will  give  maximum  service  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost  for  power,  and  at  a  moderate  price  .will  find  it  in  a 
Dow  Pump. 

GEO.  E.  DOW  PUMPING  ENGINE  CO. 

412  SHELDON  BLDG.,  233  S.  LOS  ANGELES  ST., 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

For  economical  deep  well  pumping,  use  the 

Dow  Non-Pulsating  Pump 


Patented  Automatic  Water  Balance 
Irrigation  Pump,  direct-connected 
to  electric  motor;  seU-operatins. 


Byron  Jackson  Pumps 

ars  so  carefully  designed  and  constructed 
that  they  have  a  higher  efficiency  than  any 
other  pumps  of  this  type. 

LOWEST  IN  PRICE. 

Write  for  descriptive  Catalog. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS 

Incorporated 
357-361  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


212  N.  Los  Angeles  St, 
Los  Angeles. 


Works: 
Carlton  Station. 

W.  Berkeley.  Cal. 


THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD;  HAS  NO  EQUAL 

The  Original  R.I.  Knapp  Side-Hill  Plow 

Otchaid  and  Vineyard  Plow  received  fir«l  premium  at  Slale  Fair. 


If  you  cannot 
get    our  plow 
send     us  the 
name    of  your 
dealer   and  we 
win    see  that 
you    are  sup- 
plied.  Has 
given  entire  satisfaction  for 
over   thirty   years.  Equally 
as    good   for   valley   as  hill 
sides.     We  manufacture  five 
sizes — from     one-horse  or- 
chard and  vineyard  plow,  to 
the  strongest  grading  plow. 

H.  G.  KNAPP  &  SON,  San  Jose,  California 

Tell  us  where  you  saw  this  advertisement 


ALTA  VISTA  HERD  OF  IMPORTED  QUERNSEYS 

OWNED  BY 
CHAS.  G.  LATHROP,  Stanford  VnlTersity,  Cal. 

From  above  herd  I  offer  for  sale  a  few  choice  bull  calves  from  such  »lre» 
and  grand  sires  as 
IMP.  LORD  KITCHENER — 11369 
Winner  of  the  grand  champion  prize  at  Sacramento  State  Fairs  1909-J910,  and 
IMP.  RAYMOND  OP  THE  PREEL — 11353 
Winner  of  the  first  prize  1906,  Island  of  Guernsey. 
For  further  particulars  write  to  above  address.    Inspection  solicited. 


hibited  in  the  East  and  will  later  be  re- 
turned to  California. 

The  Howard  Cattle  Company  has  filed 
articles  of  incorporation  for  a  period  of 
four  years.  The  management  of  the  con 
cern  will  continue  the  same  as  before. 

In  October  80  bounties  were  given  for 
coyote  scalps  in  Siskiyou  county. 

James  Wallter,  of  Scott  Valley,  Siski- 
you county,  has  imported  from  the  East 
some  registered  roan  Durham  cattle  to 
add  to  his  herds. 

Mintaberry  Bros.,  of  Winnemucca,  Ne- 
vada, have  been  sued  for  $5,000  for  dam- 
ages it  is  alleged  their  sheep,  did  to  the 
range  of  Randall  Sage,  a  cattleman  of 
McDermitt. 

About  2000  head  of  one,  two  and  three- 
year-old  Herefords  have  been  purchased 
In  Arizona  by  Forgeus  &  Mitchell  to  re- 
stock their  range  in  Colusa  county. 

A  number  of  Fresno  men  are  organiz- 
ing a  company  to  purchase  an  island  off 
the  coast  of  Lower  California  from  the 
Mexican  Government  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  goats,  which  they  claim  are  ex- 
tremely numerous  there. 


The  feeding  of  garbage  to  hogs  as  a 
method  of  disposing  of  the  waste  from 
towns  in  southern  California  is  being  set 
back  by  agitation  from  all  those  and 
neighboring  towns  against  selling  those 
hogs  in  the  very  places  from  which  their 
food  is  provided.  Thus  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility of  a  new  market  opening  for 
well-fed  country  hogs. 

The  county  fair  in  Imperial  county 
brought  out  numbers  of  very  fine  dairy 
stock  and  swine.  The  number  of  im- 
ported Jerseys  was  especially  noticeable. 

A  number  of  business  men  of  Marys- 
ville  are  contemplating  the  building  of 
a  packing-house  at  that  place  if  they  can 
get  the  assurance  of  a  full  supply  of 
hogs  from  farmers  in  the  neighboring 
counties. 

The  State  wool  growers  are  to  meet  in 
annual  convention  in  San  Francisco,  No- 
vember 27.  The  problems  resulting  from 
their  relations  with  manufacturers  and 
importers  are  to  be  especially  discussed. 
The  White  Pine  Wool  Growers'  Associa- 
tion of  Nevada  are  to  meet  at  Ely,  No- 
vember 20. 
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Winter  Eggs  and  How  to  Get  Them. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Mrs.  S.  Swaysuood,  Healdsburg. 

A  great  many  people  think  that  in 
Older  to  get  eggs  enough  to  count  in  win- 
ter it  is  necessary  to  dope  and  doctor 
the  h^ns.  Another  common  mistake  is 
that,  in  order  to  get  eggs  in  winter,  they 
must  have  pullets  that  have  been  hatched 
at  some  particular  time.  While  admit 
ting  that  early  pullets  are,  as  a  rule,  good 
winter  layers,  I  would  much  rather  de- 
pend on  a  flock  of  good  strong  hens  that 
have  gone  through  the  molt. 

Pullets  of  the  smaller  breeds  are  not 
very  reliable  as  winter  layers,  as  they  are 
sensitive  through  the  feet  to  cold  wet 
ground.  A  very  common  complaint  among 
poultrymen  in  winter  is  that  the  flock,  as 
a  whole,  does  not  lay.  Individual  pul- 
lets may  start  and  lay  a  few  eggs,  while 
the  rest  appear  to  be  dormant.  Such  a 
condition  as  that  is  hard  to  get  at,  and 
can  only  be  reached  by  enclosing  the 
flock  in  a  good  scratching  shed  where  the 
feet  will  be  kept  dry  and  feeding  very 
liberally  for  a  few  days  on  green  cut  bone, 
fresh  cooked  meat,  etc.,  in  addition  to 
the  regular  feeding. 

;  The  eggs  is  largely  protein,  and,  while 
there  is  protein  in  all  grains,  especially 
in  wheat,  it  is  not  enough,  nor  is  it 
exactly  the  kind  that  goes  to  make  the 
egg.  Vegetable  protein  cannot  take  the 
place  of  animal  protein,  and  this  we  must 
remember. 

Springtime  is  nature's  time  for  the 
birds  of  the  air,  and  domesticated  birds 
too,  to  lay  the  eggs  that  will  later  hatch 
the  chicks.  But  as  we  have  remo\'ed 
the  domesticated  hens  as  far  from  na- 
ti.re  as  we  know  how,  it  is  up>,to  us  to 
provide  substitutes  for  natural  conditions. 
The  hen,  under  natural  conditions  in 
springtime,  finds  some  worms,  grubs,  or 
some  form  of  Insect  life  as  she  travels 
around;  she  also  finds  weeds,  grasses,  min- 
eial  matter  and  seeds  of  various  kinds. 

the  time  evening  comes  wildfowls  al- 
ways have  a  full  crop,  denoting  that  they 
have  been  all  day  very  actively  engaged 
in  finding  enough  of  the  different  varie- 
ties of  fooQ  to  fill  the  crop. 

If  we  want  to  get  winter  eggs  we  must 
take  a  lesson  from  fowls  under  natural 
conditions,  both  in  regard  to  feed,  exer- 
cise and  sleeping  conditions,  we  must 
also,  as  far  as  possible,  give  the  fowls  the 
same  conditions  that  exist  in  springtime. 

On  nearly  all  farms  there  are  sheds  for 
every  other  kind  of  stock  but  chickens, 
and  yet  there  can  on  almost  any  farm  be 
fcimd  material  lying  around  that  would 
make  a  good  shed  to  house  the  poultry 
in — no  new  expense  at  all.  A  scratching 
shed  is  almost  a  necessity  if  we  want 
winter  eggs,  not  merely  for  shelter,  but 
as  an  exercise  ground.  H^re  the  fowls 
can  exercise  regardless  of  weather;  and 
when  we  think  of,  say,  a  flock  of  50  hens 
hustling  and  singing  among  a  good  arm- 
ful of  litter  just  thrown  in  to  them,  it 
makes  us  think  spring  is  here  in  reality. 

Feed  a  quart  of  wheat  to  every  ten 
hens,  in  the  litter,  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning;  after  breakfast  is  well  over, 
throw  a  head  of  cabbage  in,  or,  better 
yel,  fasten  it  on  a  stake  driven  into  the 
ground,  sharpen  the  upper  part  of  the 
stake  and  press  the  cabbage  down  firmly 
over  it,  head  down;  this  keeps  it  clean 
until  the  last  bit  is  gone.  Beets  and  man- 
gels can  be  done  the  same  way,  if  you 
have  not  a  root  cutter.  About  noon  throw 
in  the  litter  about  a  quart  of  oats  to 
twenty  hens;  if  there  are  any  table  scraps 
they  may  be  thrown  in,  too.  Or  mix  what 
ii  called  a  scr  tching  food  composed  of 
.50  lbs.  of  wheat  screenings,  25  lbs.  clipped 
oatfi,  10  lbs.  of  rye  or  broom  corn  and 
the  same  of  split  peas  or  the  small  Can- 


adian field  peas,  25  lbs.  of  Gyp  corn,  10 
lbs.  Croley's  green  bone.  This  makes  a 
very  fine  scratching  food  that  gives  good 
success  in  getting  eggs.  A  quart  of  this 
given  to  every  twenty  hens  at  noon,  well 
mixed  in  the  litter,  will  keep  them 
scratching  till  well  toward  evening.  If 
the  fowls  are  Leghorns,  or  any  of  the 
small  breeds,  a  dry  mash  will  not  hurt 
them,  but  for  the  heavier  breeds  I  do 
not  advise  its  use,  because  they  are  lia- 
ble to  get  too  fat,  and  fat  hens  never  lay 
well,  winter  or  summer.  The  evening  meal 
can  be  varied  acording  to  time  and  other 
work  on  hand;  if  busy,  feed  dry  grain  as 
at  the  other  meals.  1  have  had  splendid 
results  with  an  all-grain  diet  by  keeping 
green  bone  and  beef  scraps  before  them 
all  the  time.  But  if  there  is  time,  and 
the  material  at  hand,  a  mash  about  three 
times  a  w^eek  is  a  great  improvement. 
Any  of  the  ready-mixed  mashes  are  good, 
but  for  those  who  keep  mill  foods  on 
hand  for  other  stock,  a  home-mixed  mash 
gives  good  results.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  not  have  it  sticky  or  wet,  but  just 
crumbly  and  short  like  pie  crust.  A  very 
good  mixture  is:  wheat,  bran,  ground  bar- 
ley, brown  middlings,  beef  scraps,  a  little 
charcoal,  a  little  salt,  and  about  5%  al- 
falfa meal;  mix  with  skim  milk  or  water 
and  feed  for  supper. 

Of  course,  the  fowls  must  be  supplied 
with  shells,  grit,  and  animal  food  of  some 
kind,  either  in  the  mafeh  or  in  hoppers 
kept  before  them  all  the  time,  unless 
there  are  such  things  as  refuse  meat  to 
be  had  or  plenty  of  skim  milk.  In  case 
there  is  an  abundance  of  milk,  no  other 
animal  food  will  be  needed,  as  milk  is 
the  best  kind  of  a  substitute,  and  in  the 
latter  case  it  would  pay  to  mix  a  mash 
every  evening,  or  warm  the  milk  in  the 
morning  and  give  it  in  place  of  water. 

And,  by  the  way,  the  water  is  a  very 
important  factor  in  the  winter  egg  ques- 
tion. Water  that  is  left  in  any  kind  of 
drinking  vessel  over  night,  in  California, 
gets  several  degrees  colder,  than  it  usu- 
ally is  any  other  time.  The  very  first 
thing  a  hen  does  when  she  gets  off  the 
perch  is  to  get  a  drink;  now  if  she  drinks 
that  cold  water  it  chills  her  system,  and 
it  requires  a  good  part  of  the  morning 
feed  to  replace  the  warmth.  So  when  we 
are  striving  for  the  high-priced  eggs,  we 
just  go  around  the  last  thing  at  night 
and  dump  the  water  out.  This  leaves  the 
I'ens,  provided,  of  course,  they  are  yarded, 
without  the  means  of  quenching  their 
thirst.  And  this  is  the  real  secret  of 
the  winter  egg  question.  After  the  exer- 
cise of  working  for  the  grain  thrown  in 
the  litter,  fill  the  drinking  vessel  with 
fiesh  water  from  the  pump  or  skim  milk 
slightly  warmed.  The  hens  will  drink 
greedily  and  as  the  body  is  warm  from 
exercise  and  circulation  good,  the  water 
aids  the  digestion. 

Another  good  way  of  getting  winter 
eggs  on  the  farm,  and  by  far  the  least 
trouble,  is  to  give  the  hens  wheat  and 
oats  from  the  stack  and  let  them  thrash 
the  grain  out  themselves,  simply  provid- 
ing them  with  a  shelter  to  keep  the  grain 
dry  and  a  little  animal  food  and  other 
accessories. 

Exercise  and  water  with  the  chill  taken 
from  it  are  worth  more  than  food  given 
without  any  help. 

It  takes  a  lot  of  feed  to  keep  the  hen's 
system  going  when  she  is  allowed  to 
drink  cold  water  and  stand  around  in 
drafts  or  corners  waiting  for  ti  little  feed 
t)  warm  her  up.  This  she  gobbles  u|),  and 
then  stands  around  again  shivering,  wait- 
ing for  the  sun  to  come  out  and  warm 
her  up.  All  that  is  fed  to  her  goes  to 
maintain  the  bodily  heat,  and  the  egg  is 
left  over  for  some  other  time  when  con- 
ditions are  more  like  spring. 


I.N"  THE  Fariikr's  Haxds. — But  there  is 
no  need  to  wait  three  or  four  months  for 
conditions  that  any  farmer  can  make  for 
himself  in  as  many  hours.  Californians 
do  not  have  to  shovel  snow  to  reach  their 
poultry-house,  neither  is  there  any  danger 
of  frozen  combs;  the  only  thing  we  have 
to  contend  with  is  a  little  rain  and  an 
occasional  cold  wind,  and  the  scratching 
shed,  with  2-inch  mesh  wire  around  it. 
solves  all  the  trouble  and  puts  the  fowls 
under  spring-like  conditions.  Just  a  few- 
hours  work  and  material  that  is  lying 
around  on  nearlj  every  ranch  in  the 
country  does  the  trick,  so  who  would  be 
without  this  comfort  for  their  hens  and 
money-maker  for  their  own  pocket?  If 
the  house  faces  the  east,  so  much  the  bet- 
ter; knock  one  side  out,  close  the  door, 
if  there  is  one  in  the  end,  raise  the 
house  up  from  the  ground,  and  put  foui' 
corner  posts  under.  We  raise  our  houses 
about  two  feet  from  the  ground  and  then 
the  space  under  the  house  adds  to  the 
size  of  the  shed,  giving  more  room.  Bright 
sunshiny  days  the  fowls  can  be  let  out 
after  the  noon  meal,  and  if  there  is  green 
feed  to  be  got,  even  before  that,  because 
the  exercise  at  the  morning  feed  will  have 
started  the  circulation,  so  there  will  be 
no  more  shivering  and  standing  around, 
and  as  some  form  of  bulky  food  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  the  hens  may  as  well  get 
their  own  when  possible. 

The  greatest  factors  in  the  care  of 
poultry,  as  in  other  live  stock,  is  fore- 
thought, looking  ahead  and  planning  for 
the  comfort  of  the  stock  under  our 
charge.  Of  course,  comfort  includes  clean- 
liness, and  cleanliness  includes  the  ex 
tinction  of  lice,  mites,  and  all  parasites 
that  prey  upon  fowls.  And  while  these 
unpleasant  things  are  mentioned  last,  they 
are  by  no  means  least  in  the  comfort  of 
the  fowls.  Costly  buildings  are  not  at  all 
necessary  to  the  fowls'  health  or  comfort, 
but  clean  buildings  are  if  we  expect  any 
profit  from  fowls,  winter  or  summer. 

And  lice  breed  in  winter  pretty  fast, 
especially  when  the  hens  are  confined  to 
wet  grounds  with  no  accommodations  for 
a  dry  dust  bath.  Given  a  clean  house 
v/here  the  droppings  are  cleaned  away 
once  or  twice  a  week,  a  good  dust  bath  of 
loose  soil  made  slightly  damp,  not  wet, 
and  good  healthy,  vigorous  hens  will  at- 
tend to  the  lice  question  themselves  with- 
out any  fuss.  Lice  cannot  breathe  in  dust, 
that  is  why  nature  instructs  the  hen  to 
dust  herself.  Everywhere  chickens  are 
annoyed  with  these  blood-sucking  pests, 
and  in  some  places  there  are  two  to  every 
one  we  are  troubled  with.  A  lady  from 
Kansas  told  me  that  bedbugs  preyed  on 
the  hens  to  such  a  degree  where  she  came 
from  that  it  became  a  serious  question.  A 
sitting  hen  had  to  be  watched  from  them, 
and  removed  perhaps  a  dozen  times  over 
s'tting  out  a  clutch  of  eggs.  This  was  a 
sure  enough  surprise  to  me,  for  I  had 
always  associated  that  pest  with  lumber 
and  a  timber  country,  but  the  lady  lived 
0!i  the  prairie,  so  that  idea  was  upset. 

It  is  simply  impossible  to  find  any- 
thing that  is  not  fond  of  chickens  in  some 
form  or  other.  Of  course,  most  of  us  pre- 
fer our  share  cooked,  but  most  all  vermin, 
from  a  tiny  mite  that  gets  on  the  fowl  at 
night  and  sucks  its  blood,  to  the  four- 
legged  varmints,  such  as  skunks,  rats, 
coons,  etc.,  and  by  the  way,  some  humans 
prefer  chicken  raw.  Yes,  sir,  raw  chicken 
cut  into  small  dices  and  eaten  with  some 
kind  of  sauce  is  a  great  relish  with  the 
.laps,  and,  for  my  part,  they  are  perfectly 
welcome  to  eat  of  their  favorite  dish,  but 
not  at  my  table  nor  in  my  presence.  But 
this  goes  to  prove  that  chickens  are 
mighty  good  things  any  and  all  ways, 
and,  as  we  don't  know  which  comes  first, 
the  egg  or  the  chicken,  in  general  we  do 
know  that  if  we  want  winter  eggs  our 
first  care  must  be  with  the  chickens, 
gathering  the  eggs  will  be  a  pleasant  job 
later. 


POULTRY. 


I.XCL'BATOU  CHICK.S— Whilu  Li  gliorris 
and  White  Plynioulh  Rock  in  quantitios. 
lUack  Minorcas.  Urown  Leghorns,  Butr 
[..egliorns  in  reasonable  quantities.  Ar- 
rangements for  deliveries  can  now  be 
made.  Send  for  booklet  of  prices. 
Mahajo  Farm.  P.  O.  Box  597  Sacramento, 
Cal. 


WHY  DON'T  YOU  ASK  YOUR  DEALER 
for  CROLEY'S  HIGH  GRADED  HARD 
SHELL — from  the  deep  sea — perfectly 
graded — best  shell  produced — no  waste. 
GEO.  H.  CROLEY  COMPANY,  INC..  631.- 
637  Brannan  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CRYSTAL  WHITE  ORPINGTONS  (Keller- 
strass  Strain)  carefully  selected  for 
breeding.  Cockerels  or  pullets  from  J.'i 
to  125  each.  A  $10  cockerel  and  two  lli 
pullets  make  a  good  pen.  Address  J.  A- 
Fileher,  Sacramento,  Cal. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— Choice 
cockerels;  also  Barred  Plymouth  Rock 
and  White  Leghorn  day-old  chicks  and 
egg.s  for  hatching,  from  mature  stock. 
Fairmount  Hatchery,  Box  29B,  R.  F.  D., 
.Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 


FAMOUS  BREEDER  of  White  Plymouth 
Rocks.  Eggs,  Utility  and  Show  Stock 
for  sale;  75  choice  cockerels  now  ready; 
Also  White  Crested  Black  Polish.  Mr». 
D.  A.  Robertson,  R.  3,  Box  16,  511  Willow 
St.,  San  Jose. 


SCHELLVILLE  HATCHERY^'—  Thorough- 
bred White  Leghorn  Chirks  hatched  to 
order  from  heavy  winter  layers — 'the 
kind  that  pay.  No  dead  or  weak  chicks 
charged  for.    Order  early.    Sonoma.  Cal. 


POULTRYMEN — "Simple"  leg  bands.  Made 
in  Germany.  2  samples  and  full  par- 
ticulars for  5c.  Agent  for  Solano  and 
Sacramento  counties.  C.  R.  Ff)ntaTia, 
Dixon,  Cal. 


A  SHORT  CUT  TO  SUCCESS — Olsons 
White  Leghorns.  Day-old  chicks  or 
hatching  eggs.  They  are  money-makers 
tor  you.  Prices  low.  O.  A.  Olsen,  Sunr 
nyvale,  Cal. 

OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS,  149D,  Cali- 
fornia St.  San  Francisco. — Est.  40  years. 
Standard  bred  poultry.  White  Orpingtons, 
R.  I.  Reds,  Brd.  Rocks,  White  Leghorns. 


LUFh'  ORPINGTON  AND  COLUMBIAN 
WYANDOTTE  eggs  for  setting;  satis- 
faction guaranteed.  Mrs.  Leona  Brophy, 
1415  N  St.,  Fresno. 


IF  INTERESTED  IN  INCUBATORS  or  how 
to  feed,  write  for  our  free  Catalog. 
PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Petaluma. 
California. 


WAYSIDE  YARDS — A  few  settings  from 
special  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  matings,  at 
|5  for  30.    Carl  Gregory,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


ORPINGTONS.  Buff  and  White.  High- 
grade  stock  for  sale.  Mrs.  S.  Sways- 
good,  Route  1.  Healdsburg,  Cal. 


CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS, 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French,  545 
W.  Park  St..  Stockton,  Cal. 


FREE  BOOK  — "  Poultry  Feeding  'or 
Profit,"  on  application  to  Coulson  Co., 
Petaluma,  Cal.,  Box  P. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS — Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B. 
Morris,  Lodi,  Cal. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS— Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S. 
Sullivan,  25  Market  St.,  Agnew,  Santa 
Clara  County.  Cal.  

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Fd  Hart. 
Clements,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage, 
early  maturity.  


TWIN  OAKS  FARM— W.  H.  Bissell.  Pro- 
prietor. Livermore.  Cal. — Buff,  White 
Orpington.  


DRAKES — Best    stock     Indian  Runners. 
$^5 0  to  $2.50  each.   F.  L.  Hunt,  Napa.  Gal. 

SQUABS  PAY!  For  BREEDERS  write 
Bolton  Squab  Factory.  Healdsburg.  Cat 


THOROUGHBRED  BUFF  LEGHORNS 

l*r<>\  «'u  i\  Inter  luyerN;  GOO  Ik^dm  Heleetetl 
by  IIoKiiu  HyHtrin,  In  breedinK  yardii. 
ChlfkN,  $10  per  100. 

KKKh  for  batching,  «5  per  $100;  $1  per 
Hettinu:. 

R.  yi.  HE.MI>EI., 
It.  K.  D.,  >'o.  1,  Lathrop,  Cal. 


BLACK  ORPINGTONS 

OF  THK  BEST  T%I'K  VAX  BE  FOUND  IN 
MY'  YARDS. 

My  foundation  stock  came  direct  from 
Bell  of  Engand.  the  world-famous  Orping- 
ton breeder. 

I  have  the  largest  flock  of  Black  Orping- 
tons on  the  Coast. 

The  best  testimonial  to  the  merit  of  my 
birds  can  be  found  In  my  winnings  at  San 
.lose  October  4th  to  17th,  1911.  where  I 
took  1st  and  2nd  cock,  1st  cockerel.  let. 
2nd  and  3d  pullets  and  the  American  Poul- 
try Association  Medal  for  best  cockerel  in 
the  show. 

In  White  Wyandottes.  I  have  quality 
just  as  good. 

With  seven  Wyandotte  entries  at  San 
.lose  I  won  1st  cock,  1st  and  2nd  hen,  <lst 
and  2nd  cockerel,  1st  and  2nd  pullet. 

Stock  and  eggs  for  sale. 

I  also  breed  utility  Pigeons,  Homers. 
Carneau.x.  and  Polish  Lunx. 

My  foundation  stock  in  all  three  bcfeds 
was  imported. 

Young.sters  and  guaranteed  mated  BPirs 
for  sale. 

V1A.RSHAL.L.  BI..ACK 

Polo  Alto,  Cal. 
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Poultry  Quotations. 


To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  inform 
me  through  your  paper  why  chickens  that 
should  be  sold  by  the  pound  since  Sep- 
tember 1,  1911,  are  still  quoted  per  dozen? 
-—Constant  Reader,  Blmira. 

There  is  no  good  reason  except  custom 
why  quotations  on  poultry  should  be 
made  by  the  dozen  rather  than  by  the 
pound,  and  in  practically  all  of  the  mar- 
kets in  the  country  with  the  exception  of 
San  Francisco  and  New  Orleans  they  are 
rHude  on  a  pound  basis. 

Up  until  the  last  few  years  fowls  were 
nearly  all  sold  by  the  dozen,  and  many 
retailers  and  fruit  and  vegetable  com- 
mission houses  that  handle  a  little  poul- 
ti-y  for  their  clients  still  follow  the  old 
method  of  doing  business.  Most  of  the 
large  poultry  houses,  however,  sell  by  the 
pound.  As  far  as  we  know  there  was  no 
change  made  in  the  system  of  selling 
poultry  at  large  on  September  1,  of  this 
year,  although  some  one  commission 
house  might  have  made  the  change. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  pound  system  of 
selling  is  the  most  accurate  method  and 
fairest  to  both  seller  and  buyer,  and  even 
when  a  crate  of  chickens  is  sold  by  the 
dozen  there  is  some  mental  arithmetic 
done  as  to  their  weight.  Unless  they  are 
weighed  the  bargain  is  only  guess  work, 
with  the  odds  in  favor  of  the  best  guesser. 
There  might  well  be  $2  or  more  differ- 
ence in  the  value  of  a  crate  of  good  hens 
if  sold  by  weight  instead  of  the  dozen,  if 
guess  work  was  used  in  fixing  the  price, 
and  this  difference  has  to  be  noted  in  the 
market  quotations.  These  now  vary  too 
much  between  the  highest  and  lowest 
figures  of  each  class  of  poultry  to  be  of 
great  value.  If  the  quotations  were  made 
by  the  pound  there  would  be  but  little 
variation  in  the  published  price  and  the 
shipper  could  know  just  how  he  was 
being  treated  if  he  weighed  fiis  fowls 
when  he  shipped  them.  Since  the  most 
of  the  selling  is  done  on  a  pound  basis, 
and  the  rest  ought  to  be,  there  is  no 
good  reason  why  the  quotations  should 
not  be  changed. 

Another  reason  for  changing  the  sys- 
tem of  selling  to  a  pound  basis  is  as  fol- 
lows: Many  of  the  retailers,  especially 
those  that  do  not  handle  many  fowls  at 
one  time  want  to  make  purchases  of 
fowls  of  all  ages,  sizes  and  quality  so  as 
to  suit  the  varying  needs  of  their  cus- 
tomers. Unless  they  buy  a  great  many 
fowls  at  one  time  they  perhaps  do  not 
get  a  full  dozen  of  any  one  class  of  birds, 
and  the  purchase  is  made  in  broken  lots, 
where  to  quote  them  accurately  by  the 
dozen  is  difficult.  In  such  cases  the  deal- 
ers now  either  sell  by  the  pound,  or  guess 
ai  what  the  dozen  or  so  of  assorted  rowls 
ought  to  be,  and  fix  the  price  that  way. 
Whatever  method  is  used  in  this  kind  of 
feales  or  any  other  the  shipper  is  entitled 
to  have  his  goods  sold  in  an  accurate, 
scientific  and  reasonable  manner  and 
have  a  price  quoted  that  will  show  as 
tiearly  as  is  possible  the  condition  of  the 
market  at  any  definite  time. — W. 


i  Also:  I  have  some  chickens  hatched 
Ifrom  eggs  that  I  bought  for  Buff  Orping- 
tons. They  are  dark,  almost  red,  with 
greenish-black  feathers  in  their  tails  and 
look  like  Rhode  Island  Reds.  Are  Orping 
Ions  ever  this  dark  in  color? 

Buff  Orpingtons  and  nearly  all  other 
buff  chickens  are  very  difficult  to  breed 
true  to  color,  as  they  are  a  composite 
breed  developed  by  crossing  several  va- 
rieties of  fowls,  and  in  every  lot  of  chick- 
ens hatched  a  very  small  percentage  will 
run  true  to  feather  even  when  the  parents 
are  good  specimens.  The  more  expert  the 
breeder  and  the  more  thorough  knowl- 
edge he  has  of  his  stock,  the  better  will 


he  succeed  along  these  Hues,  but  it  is 
quite  a  study  ip  itself. 

The  Buff  Cochin,  being  the  oldest  breed 
of  this  color,  comes  truer  to  feather  than 
the  other  buff  fowls,  in  fact  the  Cochin 
was  used  to  give  the  other  buff  chickens 
their  color.  Probably  youi  chickens  are 
thoroughbred  Buff  Orpingtons,  but  have 
reverted  back  to  another  type. — T.  G. 


AN  OREGON  EGG-LAYING 
EXPERIMENT. 


Interesting  tests  for  egg  laying  have 
been  conducted  at  the  Oregon  Agricultural 
College  at  Corvallis  by  John  H.  Mack,  a 
special  poultry  student  from  Portland. 

In  these  tests  single-comb  white  leg- 
horns were  used,  five  pullets  and  a  cock- 
erel being  given  a  run  of  but  10  by  10 
feet,  in  which  space  was  the  house,  so 
that  they  were  in  close  confinement.  The 
house  was  a  6  by  3i/i-foot  brooder  coop 
rearranged  for  their  use.  Half  was  used 
for  roosting  quarters  and  half  for  a 
scratching  shed. 

This  scratching  shed  was  kept  well 
bedded  with  straw  about  8  inches  deep, 
and  a  large  part  of  the  whole  grain  given 
the  fowls  was  fed  here,  though  some  was 
fed  in  the  yard  to  induce  the  fowls  to 
scratch  outside  when  the  weather  per- 
mitted. The  front  of  the  house  consisted 
of  two  doors  which  were  either  wide 
open  or  partly  so,  even  in  the  coldest 
winter  weather.  No  ill  effects  were  no- 
ticed, and  the  egg  record  and  general 
vitality  of  the  flock  showed  that  they 
v/ere  benefited  by  the  more  nearly  nat- 
ural conditions,  although,  the  cold  some- 
times seemed  extreme  for  them. 

As  the  soil  was  rather  heavy,  several 
inches  of  sawdust  was  spread  on  the 
ground,  so  that  the  chickens  did  not 
track  in  cold  wet  mud,  and  had  a  good 
scratching  place  which  dried  rapidly  after 
a  rain. 

A  dry  mash  was  fed  them  in  hoppers, 
and  whole  grain,  oats  in  the  morning 
and  wheat  in  the  afternoon,  strewn  in 
the  litter.  The  fowls  ate  only  about  one- 
third  as  much  oats  as  wheat,  but  as 
there  were  oats  and  barley  in  the  mash, 
they  probably  made  up  deficiencies  there. 
The  mash,  which  was  fed  dry  and  kept 
constantly  before  them,  consisted  of  two 
parts  of  bran  to  one  of  ground  corn  and 
one  of  ground  oats  and  barley.  Other 
hoppers  to  which  they  had  access  all  the 
time  held  beef  scrap,  charcoal,  grit,  and 
ground  shell.  A  good  supply  of  kale  was 
kept  before  them  to  pick  at,  and  good 
fresh  water  was  always  within  easy  reach 

They  were  all  apparently  in  good  health 
throughout  the  experiment,  but  on  the 
last  day  the  pullet  numbered  2  was  found 
dead  in  the  pen  without  apparent  cause, 
though  she  had  been  laying  up  to  that 
day. 

The  following  record  of  the  amount 
and  cost  of  the  feed  from  November  to 
May  is  interesting  in  the  light  of  the  pro- 
duction records:  1.58  lbs.  of  wheat. 
$2.22:  66Vo  lbs.  of  oats,  88c;  13  lbs.  of 
bran,  15c;  IVi  lbs.  of  ground  oats  and  bar- 
ley, 10y,c;  9  lbs.  of  beef  scrap,  32yic: 
8  lbs.  of  charcoal,  4Voc;  514  lbs.  of  grit, 
5V'C;  5%  lbs.  of  shell,  5%c;  5%  lbs.  of 
ground  corn,  8%c;  total  cost,  $3.92y|. 

Pullet  No.  1  weighed  3  lbs.  8  ozs.  at 
the  beginning  of  laying,  and  exactly  the 
same  at  the  end  of  the  experiment  six 
months  later.  She  laid  113  eggs  valued 
at  $2.35,  averaging  in  weight  about  2.01 
ozs.  each.  Pullet  No.  2  weighed  3  lbs. 
4  ozs.  in  the  beginning,  but  gained  3  ozs.: 
she  laid  112  eggs  valued  at  $2.75,  averag 
ing  in  weight  2.05  each.  Pullet  No.  3 
weighed  3  lbs.  2  ozs.  and  gained  12  ozs.: 
she  laid  101  eggs  valued  at  $2.39  and 
averaging  2.08  each  in  weight.  Pullet 
No.  4  weighed  3  lbs.  12  ozs.  in  the  begin- 


ning, but  lost  3  ozs.;  she  laid  113  eggs 
valued  at  $2.94  and  averaging  2.15  ozs. 
Pullet  No.  5  weighed  3  lbs.  2  ozs.  at  the 
beginning,  and  but  2  lbs.  6  ozs.  in  May; 
her  laying  record  was  99  eggs  valued  at 
$2.23  and  averaging  1.8  ozs. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  the  total  expend- 
iture for  the  five  pullets  and  the  cockerel 
was  but  $3.921,4,  while  the  income  from 


HOPLAND 
STOCK  FARM 

Poultry  Department 

Plant  of  most  modern  equipment;  6000 
laying  liens  (Standard  Bred  S.  C.  White 
Ijeghorns);  all  raised  and  kept  under 
most  sanitary  conditions. 

FOR  SALE 

Surplus  Htuvk  after  filling  our  luyiug 
lioiiNes. 

1000  May  and  June  hatched  pullets  from 
$8  to  $10  per  dozen. 

300  Kxeellent  Breeding  CoekerelN,  $12 
per  dozen  and  up. 

Orders  booked  for  hatching  eggs  and 
baby  chicks;  correspondence  solicited. 
Visitors  welcome. 

R.  N.  FOSTER,  Manager 

HOPLAND,  CAL. 


the  eggs  was  $12.66,  leaving  a  prolii.  l 
the  work  in  caring  for  the  chickens  is 
rot  counted,  of  $8.74. 


BABY  CHICKS 

from  Hicks'  Jubilee  Hatchery  have  no 
.superior  in  California.  Will  sell  in  small 
or  large  lots.  Capacity  12,000.  W.  Leg- 
horns, B.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  B.  Orpingtons. 
.Semi  for  price-list. 

VV.  J.  HICKS, 
R.  2,  Box  l.'>4,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


Incubator  Bargain 

Even  It  you  don't  want  one  for 
four  tu  six  niontlis,  you  can  save 
2.';%  by  buying  now.  A  special  olfer 
for  cash,  anil  to  make  room.  50  IDgg 
size  only.  Send  for  Catalog  and 
particulars.  Big  bargain.  Strong 
guarantee. 

WEST  COAST  SEED  HOUSE 

IH.  113,  115  Winston  St., 
LOS  ANGELES 

Send  for  Price  List  of  Imported 
nutch  Bulbs. 


S.  C.  Buff  Orpingtons. 

Pullets,  7  months  old,  $2.00  Cockerels, 
S  or  9  months,  $.3.00  each.  Well  bred 
stock.  Watling  eggs  after  .Jan  1st.  $7.00 
per  100,  $1..'>0  per  15.  White  Fantail 
Pigeons,  $2.00  per  pair  for  breeders,  $1.00 
for  youngsters.  :  • 

CHAS.  AEIDHARDT, 
R.  !Vo.  4.  Bo.x  8  I).,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

Largest  Flock  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  of 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DOCKS. 

Rose  Mont  Poultry  Plant, 

BOX  226,  NAPA,  CAL. 

We  Have  the  Best 

WHITE  ORPINGTONS. 


FREE  BOOK 


ON 

APPLICATION 
TO 

COULSON 

Poultry  & 
Stock  Food  Co. 

Petaluma,  Cal. 


^*  ^+  ^* 


THE  RESULT  OF 
36  YEARS  EXPERIENCE  IN 
PRACTICAL   POULTRY  RAISING 

SIMPLE— SAFE— DURABLE 


50  EGG-CYCLE  HATCHERS   -    $6.50  each 
50  ISfcK  BROODER  HATCHERS        8.50  " 
50  CHICK  FIRELESS  BROODERS  2.75 
COOPS,  REMEDIES,  SUPPLIES,  Etc. 

CATALOGUE  MAILED  ON  REQUEST 

CYCLE  HATCHER  COMPANY,' 


WESTERN  OFFICE.  227  BACON  BUILDING, 
OAKLAND.  CALIFORNIA 

OAKLAND.  CAL. 
WARXHOUSES  AT    LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 

SEATTLE,  WASH. 


Guaranteed 
or  IVIoney  Back 

Animal  and  Poultry  Regulators 

and  Veterinary  Remedies 

HAVE  A  WORLD  WIDE  REPUTATION. 

Try  PRATT'S  Roup  Cure,    Cholera  Remedy,    Gape  Remedy.    Colic  Cure, 
Veterinary  Linament. 

C.  W.  COBURN  &  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents,  rL'os''A'N'cf^[|^ 


Pioneer  Poultry  Supply  House. 

The  Quality  House.  • 

ASK 

US 

WHENf  HOW 

WHAT 

TO  FEED.                   TO  FEED. 

TO  FEED. 

FOR 

AT 

IVIAXIIVILJIVI 

IVIINIIVILJIVI 

PROFIT 

COST 

GEO.  II.  CROLKY  CO 

,   020  Brannan  Street,  San  Franclsoo. 

450 
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The  Home  Circle. 


Thankful  Joe. 


I  used  to  know  a  queer  old  man, 

Some  fifteen  years  ago, 
I'll  tell  you  of  him,  if  I  can; 

They  called  him  Thankful  Joe. 

For  every  day  he  wore  a  smile — 

Not  just  a  simple  grin — 
A  real  beam,  that  seemed  worth  while, 

And  dimpled  In  his  chin. 

What  er  the  weather,  drought  or  pour, 

He  had  no  fault  to  find, 
Said  he  was  "thankful  o'er  and  o'er 

That  there  was  any  kind." 

If  worms  were  on  his  cabbage  rows 

He  simply  picked  them  off, 
If  sick  with  cold  he  blew  his  nose. 

And  gently  nursed  his  cough. 

Said  he  "was  thankful,  truly  glad. 

To  have  a  nose  to  blow, 
For  once  he  knew  a  man  who  had 

Scarce  enough  to  show." 

When  rheumatism  drew  his  feet 

So  he  could  scarcely  walk, 
He  still  "was  glad  that  he  could  eat, 

And  use  his  tongue  and  talk." 

One  slip'ry  day,  Joe's  leg  got  broke, 

They  bore  him  off  to  bed; 
He  soon  "came  too"  and  brightly  spoke, 

"I'm  thankful  'taint  my  head!" 

And  so  what'er  might  be  his  lot, 

He  never  seemed  to  mind; 
'.n  rain  or  shine,  in  cold  or  hot. 

He  kept  his  temper  kind. 

His  neighbors  thought  him  awful  queer, 
Some  said  he  must  be  "daft," 

But  when  their  words  he  chanced  to  hear, 
Good  naturedly  he  laughed. 

And  said  he  "did  not  have  the  heart 

To  mope  or  fret  or  pout. 
For,  God,  who  portioned  him  his  part. 

Knew  what  He  was  about." 

He  often  read,  with  sweet  content, 

A  large,  old-fashioned  Book, 
And  if  you'd  know  just  what  he  meant. 

In  it  you'd  have  to  look. 

And  now,  on  this  Thanksgiving  Day, 
Let's  count  our  blessings  o'er. 

Be  glad  like  Joe,  and  think  and  say, 
That  we'll  complain  no  more. 

— Mrs.  J.  M.  Hunter  in  Ex. 


Thankful 's  Thanksgiving. 


Only  a  few  days  remained  until 
Thanksgiving,  and  the  little  town  of 
Whatley  was  alive  with  interest  in  the 
coming  feast  day.  The  air  was  redolent 
with  the  odor  of  mincemeat,  and  pre- 
serves, and  pumpkins  simmering  into 
sweetness. 

The  hard  times  seemed  only  to  have 
increased  every  one's  appetite  and  hos- 
pitality, and  Mr.  Hodges,  the  veteran 
storekeeper,  was  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  there  had  not  been,  for  thirty 
years,  so  many  orders  for  turkeys. 

Thankful  Bean  lived  right  in  the  center 
of  the  village,  and  many  an  anxious  ma- 
tron had  consulted  her  judgment  in  the 
festal  preparations.  Bags  of  sage  and 
summer  savory,  from  her  garden,  waited 
in  many  a  pantry  for  the  grand  turkey 
stuffing,  and  every  family  for  a  mile 
around  had  her  recipe  for  plum  pudding, 
which  had  been  given  her  by  Governor 
Henshaw's  wife,  and  had  been  the  stand- 
ard recipe  for  Thanksgiving  pudding,  in 
his  family,  for  years.  Thankful  had 
helped  them  all,  as  they  desired,  no  more 
and  no  less,  but  she  had  gone  about  with 
a  stern  look  on  her  face,  and  with  no 
pleasant  thoughts  for  the  near  Thanks- 
giving Day. 

Ever  since  she  was  born  the  day  had 


always  been  sacredly  observed  at  Thank- 
ful's  home.  Time  was  when  the  dining- 
room  table  had  to  be  reinforced  by  the 
kitchen  table  and  two  light  stands,  to 
make  room  for  the  large  family  and  the 
invited  guests.  But  the  number  had 
gradually  grown  less  until,  for  years. 
Thankful  had  kept  the  day  alone  in  the 
silent,  old  house,  browning  her  turkey 
and  steaming  her  diminutive  pudding, 
and  eating  her  dinner,  with  no  company 
but  her  memories. 

This  past  year,  as  Thankful  looked  back 
upon  it,  seemed  to  have  brought  nothing 
but  trouble  and  loss.  A  bank  in  which 
some  of  her  money  had  been  deposited 
had  failed,  and  other  investments  had 
kept  her  constantly  anxious.  Then  Millie 
had  gone  away  with  the  summer.  The 
very  thought  of  her  made  Thankful's 
heart  sore.  Millie  was  an  orphan  niece 
who  had  come  last  winter  to  live  with 
her  aunt.  She  was  a  sweet  young  girl, 
and,  in  the  few  months  of  her  stay,  she 
had  grown  into  Thankful's  heart  as  no 
one  ever  had  before.  Her  bright  presence 
had  brought  an  unwonted  softness  into 
Thankful's  face,  and  her  dainty  touches 
had  transformed  the  house. 

The  girl  seemed  happy  and  contented, 
until  the  city  people  up  at  Hudson's  had 
chosen  to  be  attracted  by  her  pretty  face 
and  winsome  ways.  They  had  fascinated 
her  with  their  stories  of  city  life  and  of 
the  art  schools  where  her  talent  could  be 
cultivated. 

When  the  city  people  went  back  to  their 
homes,  Millie  went  with  them,  and 
Thankful  said  goodbye  with  a  steady 
voice  and  went  back  to  the  old  life,  and 
no  one  knew  the  bitterness  in  her  heart. 

Then  followed  a  slow  fever,  days  and 
nights  of  sleeplessness  and  pain,  and  the 
torture  of  having  to  accept  the  unloving 
service  of  an  ignorant  girl.  Thankful's 
strong  constitution  had  triumphed,  and 
she  was  about  again,  but  it  had  been  in 
spite  of  utter  indifference. 

So,  with  Thanksgiving  near.  Thankful, 
knitting  by  her  fire,  thought  the  whole 
year  over,  and  she  said  to  herself  that  for 
once  in  her  life  this  day  should  be  the 
sr.me  as  every  other  day.  The  outward 
observance  of  it  would  be  hypocrisy,  for 
the  year  had  brought  nothing  but  trouble, 
and  she  had  no  thankfulness  in  her  heart. 

Thankful  had  just  come  to  this  decision 
when  she  heard  a  knock  at  the  door.  A 
little  boy  stood  on  the  step.  He  had  an 
honest  face,  framed  in  a  shock  of  red 
hair,  which  fairly  lifted  up  his  small  cap. 
His  gray,  threaooare  coat  had  black 
sleeves  in  it,  and  his  shoes  were  patched. 

"Mother  told  me  to  tell  you  I  was  Mary 
Ellis'  boy.  My  name  is  Billy  Peters. 
Can't  I  come  in?"  he  said. 

Thankful  led  the  way  into  her  sitting 
room,  with  a  little  more  warmth  of  man- 
ner than  she  usually  showed  to  boys  of 
Billy's  age.  Mary  Ellis  and  she  had  been 
nearest  neighbors  and  intimate  friends  in 
girlhood,  but  after  the  former's  marriage 
her  home  had  been  a  mile  away,  and,  as 
the  cares  increased  with  the  years,  she 
and  Thankful  drifted  apart.  Her  hus- 
band had  died  recently,  leaving  her  pen- 
niless, with  four  little  boys. 

Thankful  had  heard  sometimes  of  her 
friend's  brave  struggle  to  keep  the  wolf 
from  the  door,  but  her  own  misfortunes 
had  absorbed  her  mind  so  completely 
that  she  had  little  place  for  thoughts  of 
others. 

"I'm  a  committee,"  said  Billy,  settling 
himself  in  the  big  chair  which  Thankful 
drew  out  for  him,  and  holding  his  hands 
u])  to  the  cheerful  blaze  of  the  hearth. 

"You  are?"  said  Thankful,  putting  on 
her  glasses  to  examine  him  more  mi- 
nutely. 

"I  be."  And  Billy  drew  himself  up 
proudly.  "You  see,  it's  like  this:  There's 
ten  poor  children  down  to  the  county 
fin-m  this  year,  and  Mr.  Walker,  what 
manages  the  farm,  says  he  hain't  got 


'ihority  to  git  up  Thanksg'vin'  dinner  for 
'cm.  So,  down  in  our  Sabbath  school, 
some  committees  was  chose,  to  go  round 
and  see  what  folks  would  give  toward 
gettin'  'em  a  Thanksgivin'  dinner.  We 
want  'em  to  have  a  first-rate  one— turkey, 
'n'  cramberry  sarce,  'n'  onions,  'n'  pump- 
kin pie,  'n'  puddin'  chuck  full  o'  raisins, 
'n'  an  orange  apiece." 

Billy  dwelt  long  and  lovingly  on  each 
item  of  the  Thanksgiving  dinner. 

"Are  3'ou  going  to  have  all  those  things 
yourself?"  said  Thankful,  looking  keenly 
at  the  poorly-clad  child. 

"No'm,  not  this  year;  but  we  have  had 
'em  some  years.  Father's  dead,  'n'  the 
rent's  high,  'n'  mother  don't  get  much 
washin'  now.  But  she  says  things  might 
he.  a  good  deal  worse.  'Tain't  as  though 
we  were  poor,  like  them  children.  We're 
goin'  to  have  some  fried  liver.  We  ain't 
poor,"  he  said,  stoutly. 

Somehow  Thankful's  glasses  needed 
wiping  as  she  looked  at  Billy,  who  had 
his  mother's  eyes.  Indeed,  he  was  not 
I'oorl  His  bravery  and  utter  forgetful- 
ness  of  self  were  possessions  a  king 
might  envy! 

"How  much  shall  I  put  you  down  for?" 
said  Billy,  taking  down  his  little  stump 
of  a  pencil  from  behind  his  ear.  "Some 
folks  gives  five  cents.  Mother  give  ten, 
and  she  said  she  guessed  you'd  give  that." 

"You  may  put  me  down  for  twenty-five 
cents,"  Thankful  answered,  with  a  burst 
of  generosity. 

Billy  almost  bounced  out  of  his  seat  at 
the  munificence  of  the  gift,  and  he  men- 
tally resolved  to  add  nuts  and  raisins  to 
the  Thanksgiving  bill  of  fare  for  the 
county  farm  children. 

Long  after  Billy's  sturdy  figure  was  out 
of  sight.  Thankful  sat  idly  with  folded 
hands,  gazing  into  the  fire.  Billy's  earn- 
est little  soul  had  awakened  new  thoughts 
within  her,  which  were  destined  to 
cl'ange  the  current  of  her  life.  Could  she, 
too,  not  be  thankful  that  things  were  no 
worse?  She  had  lost  her  small  deposit 
in  the  bank,  but  another  investment  had 
proved  successful  beyond  her  expectation. 
She  had  got  up  from  her  illness  better 
than  she  had  been  for  a  long  time  be- 
fore. Millie  had  gone,  it  was  true.  But 
had  she  not  cause  for  thankfulness  that 
the  bright  young  life  had  touched  her 
own,  even  for  a  little  time?  If  she  so 
willed  it,  might  not  this  tender  memory 
keep  her  heart  from  being  quite  the  with- 
ered thing  it  was? 

Now  that  Thankful  was  in  a  softer 
mood,  there  came  to  mind  many  little 
causes  for  gratitude  which  she  had  not 
reckoned  before.  How  they  grew  as  she 
thought  of  them,  every  one  standing  out 
clear  and  beautiful,  a  gift  of  a  Father 
who  never  forgets  his  children! 

At  length  Thankful  arose,  and,  going 
to  her  desk,  she  wrote  in  a  fine,  old-fash- 
ioned hand,  an  invitation  to  Mary  Peters 
to  come  with  the  boys  and  take  Thanks- 
giving dinner  with  her.  Then  she  went 
out  and  ordered  the  largest  turkey  Mr. 
Hodges  could  procure.  After  that  her 
kitchen  was  a  scene  of  unusual  activity. 
Cranberries  popped  and  sizzled,  pies  and 
cakes  baked  into  odorous  richness,  and 
jellies  quivered  in  the  most  approved 
way. 

Early  Thanksgiving  morning  a  little 
procession  of  red-headed  boys,  led  by 
Widow  Peters,  wended  its  way  toward 
Thankful's  home.  Billy  meant  to  be 
decorous,  but  just  as  they  passed  the 
kitchen  window,  Thankful  had  opened  the 
oven  to  give  the  turkey  a  basting.  It  lay 
in  full  view,  in  all  its  grand  proportions, 
and  was  a  sight  to  turn  an  older  head 
than  Billy's. 

Thankful's  currant  cookies  kept  the 
boys  in  a  state  of  bliss  till  dinner  time. 
And  that  Thanksgiving  dinner!  It  stands 
out  clear  and  delicious  in  the  mind  of 
ev^y  one  present.  Thankful  heaped  up 
the   plates  and   filled  them   again  and 


YOUR^HELP 

in  Reducing  the  Cost  of  Livinq 
is  our 

SPECIAL  GROCERY  CATALOG 

WRITE  FOR  IT  TODAY— IT'S  FREE. 
It  oSers  every  opportunity  to  buy  quality 
as  well  as  quantity ,  a  t  money  saving  prices. 

A  few  of  the  many  remarkable  bargains: 

.3  lbs.  Haul's  CotTpe  Ji  (x» 

5-11).  box  Hale'.'i  Universal  Tea   2.25 

3  lbs.  Ghirardelli  s  Chocolate  75 

1-lb.  can  Hale'.s  .superior  Black  Pepper  .35 
1  pint  pure  Ext.  Lemon  or  Vanilla.  .  1.25 
2H-lb.  can  Halft's  Haking  Powder...  .85 

12  nackaces  Cream  of  Wheat   1.90 

10  lbs.  Unpoli-shed  Head  Kice  70 

12  1-lb.  Seeded  Kaisins  95 

12  1-lb.  Redeaned  Currants   1.35 

YOtJ  RUN  NO  RISK— We  guarantee  to 
please  you  by  giving  you  the  best  possible 
values  and  In  serving  you  promptly  and 
efficiently.  Do  not  buy  anything  until 
you  have  seen  and  examined  our  prices — 
until  you  have  our  "Bulletin  of  Bargains" 
In  your  home  to  guide  you.  It  Is  a  messen- 

rer  of  low  prices. 
END  NOW— TODAY— FOR  THIS  MONEY- 
SAVING  BOOK.    Ask  for  our  catalog  v 
HAI  F  BROS      Inr      Siith  .nd  M.rl«t  StrMli. 

MILLS  COLLEGE 

Oaly  Wemaa'a  College  an  Paciflc  Coast 

Located  near  Oakland,  within  short  dis- 
tance of  San  Francisco  and  the  great  uni- 
versities of  the  West.  Full  collegiate 
courses  leading  to  degrees.  Entrance  and 
graduation  requirements  equivalent  to 
those  of  Stanford  and  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Students  fitted  to  teach  regular 
lines  of  academic  work  and  Home  Econ- 
omics. Special  advantages  offered  In 
music,  art  and  library  work.  Well  equipped 
science  laboratories  and  gymnasium.  Spe- 
cial attention  to  health  of  students  and 
provision  for  outdoor  life.  Courses  so  ar- 
ranged that  new  college  students  may  en- 
ter both  semesters,  opening  In  August  and 
January. 

For  catalogue  and  brochure  of  views, 
address  President's  Secretary,  Mills  Col- 
lege P.  O..  California. 

FairbanksMorse 


'5  v^^si}^-c^>y:-^\  J-^-i^  ^  -S-T^M 

Pulling  four  16  in.  Sod  plows  and  8  ft. 
pulverizer  discs  at  cost 
of  57   cents  per  acre. 

Will  work  day  and  night  continuously 
and  in  the  hottest  or  coldest  weather. 

CONVENIENT 

RELIABLE 

ECONOMICAL 

For  all  kinds  of  work.    Oil  is  cheaper 
than  gasoline. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  BUY 

Send  for  prices  and  new  Free 
Catalog  No.  TXl"  <5 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 


Los  Angeles 


San  Francisco 


A  $17.50  VALUE 
for  $12 

Express  Prepiid 

Suit  pictures  Is  ICWf 
I'ure  Wool,  stripe  pat- 
torn  cassimere,  choice 
of  3  colors — medium  and 
dark  gray  or  brown. 
Has  2  pairs  of  P.* NTS. 
All  sizes  from  34  to  44 
Inch  chest  In  regular 
or  stout  cut.  We  ar<" 
I'aclflc  Coast  agents  for 
The  Jacksonville,  111., 
Woolen  Mills.  They 
make  the  clothes  from 
the  raw  wool  to  the  fin- 
ished garment.  SAVING 
YOU  all  intermediate 
profits.  Send  for  sam- 
ples of  different  suits: 
prices  range  from  $12 
to  $30. 


Craig's  Pore  Wool  Clothes  Co.,  Inc. 

310  San  Pablo  Ave.,  Oakland.  Cat. 


Horticuliaral  Printing  and  Advertising 

THE  KRlCKF^IIKKGi  Pl'BI.ICITY  SER- 
VICE makes  a  specialty  of  agricultural 
Edvcrtlsing  and  engraving.  The  printing 
of  fruits  and  (lowers  In  natural  colors 
by  the  trl-color  process.  Designs  fur- 
nished. Catalogue-tnaklng  for  the  seed 
and  nursery  trade.  Engravings  and  photo- 
graphs of  fruits  and  plants.  Correspon- 
dence Invited.  Address 

HENRY  W.  KRVCKEBERG, 
237  Pranklla  St.,  Loa  AnselM,  Cal. 
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again,  and  when,  from  sheer  exhaustion, 
the  boys  had  to  stop,  the  turltey  seemed 
hardly  worsted  by  the  encounter,  so  gi- 
gantic he  was! 

At  last  it  was  over.  Thankful  watched 
the  happy  company  going  homeward, 
Billy  bringing  up  the  rear  with  a  basket 
containing  the  remains  of  the  feast.  Long 
after  they  were  out  of  sight  she  sat  with 
folded  hands,  gazing  after  them.  Her 
house  was  in  a  state  of  wild  disorder. 
There  were  three  sharp  dents  in  the 
carved  legs  of  her  dining-room  table, 
v.  here  little  Joe  Peters  had  pounded  with 
his  boots  to  express  his  delight  at  the 
sight  of  the  steaming  plum  pudding. 
Joshua,  her  pet  cat,  had  taken  to  the 
woods,  and  she  knew  it  would  require  a 
great  deal  of  diplomacy  to  bring  him 
back  again.  It  had  been  a  busy,  anxious 
day,  and  she  was  tired  from  head  to  foot. 
But  there  was  a  strange  warmth  in 
Thankful's  heart,  and,  looking  back  upon 
the  day,  she  felt  that  it  was  the  pleasant- 
est  one  she  had  known  for  years.  She 
hud  utterly  forgotten  her  own  troubles  in 
looking  after  the  comfort  of  her  own 
guests,  and  she  was  conscious  of  having 
given  them  an  unusual  pleasure. 

Thankful  did  not  hear  the  whistle  of 
the  incoming  train,  nor  the  light  step  on 
the  garden  walk.  Some  one  opened  the 
door  softly,  hesitatingly,  but  she  did  not 
hear.  Then  Ivlillie  knelt  down  beside  her, 
and  Millie's  voice  said,  tremulously: 

"Oh,  Aunt  Thankful,  I've  been  so  home- 
sick.   Won't  you  take  me  back  again?" 

And,  with  Millie's  arms  around  her 
neck.  Thankful  felt  that  the  day  had,  in- 
deed, been  a  blessed  one. — Martha  H. 
Pillsbury  in  the  H6usehold  Journal. 


Fourteen  Chief  Mistakes  of  Life. 


Somebody  has  condensed  the  mistakes 
of  life  and  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
there  are  fourteen  of  them.  Most  people 
would  say,  if  they  told  the  truth,  that 
there  was  no  limit  to  the  mistakes  of 
life;  that  they  were  like  the  drops  of  the 
ocean  or  the  sands  of  the  shore  in  num- 
ber, but  it  is  well  to  be  accurate. 

Here,  then,  are  fourteen  great  mis- 
takes: 

To  measure  the  enjoyment  of  others 
by  our  own. 

To  expect  uniformity  of  opinion  in  this 
world. 

To  look  for  judgment  and  experience 
in  youth. 

To  endeavor  to  mold  all  dispositions 
alike. 

To  yield  to  immaterial  trifles. 
To   look   for   perfection   in    our  own 
actions. 

To  worry  ourselves  and  others  with 
what  cannot  be  remedied. 

Not  to  alleviate  all  that  needs  allevia- 
tion, as  far  as  lies  in  our  power. 

Not  to  make  allowances  for  the  in- 
firmities of  others. 

To  consider  everything  impossible  that 
we  cannot  perform. 

Ta  believe  only  what  our  finite  minds 
can  grasp. 

To  expect  to  be  able  to  understand 
everything. — Selected. 


Simple  House  Disinfection. 


After  sickness  of  infectious  nature  in  a 
home  the  house  should  be  thoroughly  dis- 
infected. When  it  becomes  generally  un- 
derstood that  infectious  diseases  may 
linger  for  many  months  in  the  walls  and 
floors  of  houses  inhabited  by  sick  persons, 
the  public  will  demand  that  each  house 
shall  be  thoroughly  disinfected  by  a  com- 
petent person  before  allowing  it  to  be 
occupied  by  another. 

John  F.  Nicholson  of  the  Idaho  Experi- 
ment Station  says  that  formalin  is  pile  of 
the  best  disinfectants  that  we  have  If 
used  properly.  One  thousand  cubic  feet 
of  space  require  16  ounces  of  formalin  if 


the  temperature  of  the  room  is  above  60° 
F.  and  about  24  ounces  if  the  tempera- 
ture is  below  this. 

The  following  process  is  recommended 
by  State  boards  of  health  as  being  effi- 
cient, cheap  and  easily  performed:  After 
completely  closing  the  room,  stopping  all 
cracks  and  openings  thoroughly,  place  6';4 
ounces  of  potassium  permanganate  in  an 
8-quart  earthen  vessel  and  pour  16  ounces 
of  formalin  upon  it.  The  chemical  action 
resulting  liberates  the  formaldehyde  gas, 
which  is  the  disinfecting  agent.  The 
action  of  this  gas  should  be  allowed  to 
continue  for  at  least  twelve  hours,  after 
which  the  room  is  opened  and  thoroughly 
aired  before  occupancy.  Should  the  tem- 
perature of  the  room  be  below  60°  F.,  10 
ounces  of  the  potassium  permanganate 
should  be  used  and  24  ounces  of  formalin. 
The  earthen  vessel  containing  these  sub- 
stances should  be  placed  in  a  larger  pan 
to  protect  the  floor  in  case  the  boiling 
of  the  liquid  should  overflow  the  con- 
tainer. 

If  every  house  was  treated  in  this  man- 
ner before  being  occupied  by  another 
family,  the  suffering  from  infectious  dis- 
eases would  be  materially  lessened. 


Beaver  Board 

Walls  and  Ceilings 

are  put  up  easily  and 
quickly  in  panels  of  all 
convenient  sizes.  They 
Keep  out  heat  and  cold; 
Deaden  sound; 
Retard  fire; 
Do  not  crack; 
Save  expense; 
Resist  Vibration; 
Take  the  place  of  lath, 
plaster  and  wall-paper 
,  in  every  type  of  building 
new  or  remodeled, 


PERFECT  GA.S 


SOLD  BY 

THE  LILLY-THURSTON  COMPANY 

82-2nd  St.,  San  Francisco 

IRRIGATED  LANDS 


20  to  40  acre  traotsi  In  cheapest  and  best 
Irrlierated  district  In  the  West;  tine  alfalfa, 
fruit  and  vineyard  land,  $100  up  per  acre, 
1/4  cash,  balance  easy  terms. 

Good  Improved  land  In  alfalfa  or  bear- 
ing trees  from  9200  to  9300  per  acre;  easy 
terms. 

MODESTO  LAND  CO.. 

MASONIC  TEMPLE. 

Modesto,  Cal. 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


Send  for  flaisin  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

FRBSNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


NO  SOOT,  smoke:  or  dirt. 


IN  YOUR  HOME  OR 
ANYWHERE— for  heat- 
ing, cooking,  brooders, 
furnaces,  or  anything 
that  requires  heat. 

MORE  EFFICIENT 
than  wood  or  coal,  im- 
measurable comfort  and 
conveniences. 

Four  years  of  hard 
tests  has  given  them  a 
wonderful  reputation, 
and  they  have  solved 
the  fuel  question  most 
satisfactorily. 


You  can  have  unlimited  Iieat  anywhere  from  our  gan  system  at  one-hulf 
the  cost — Positively  guaranteed.     Write  today  for  full  particulars. 

BLUE  FLAME  DISTILLATE  BURNER  COMPANY 

650  SOUTH  LOS  ANGELES  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Finest  on  Wheels 

Sunset  Limited 


Excess  fare  Train  de  Luxe  between  San  Francisco 
and  New  Orleans  twice  a  week. 

Firsf  departure  from  San  Francisco 
December  5ih 

Electric  lighted — Steel  car  train  —  Barber  shop 
Shower  bath  —  Stenographer — Ladies'  maid 
Manicure  —  Hairdresser. 

WATCH  FOB  LATEB  ANNOUNCEMENTli. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

TICKET  OFFICES 

FLOOD  BUILDISG         PALACE  HOTEL 
THIRD  AND  TOWNSEND  STREETS  DEPOT  MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

13f/i  STREET  AND  BROADWAY.  OAKLAND 
600  SOUTH  SPRING  STREET,  LOS  ANGELES 


PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR  WOOD  I'IPE  FOR 

WATER,  OIL,  WINE,  IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 

MINING  AND  CYANIDING.  MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  In.  to  24  In.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  In.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.    New  Pipe  Catalogue  In  Preparation. 
FACTORIKSi  OFFICES: 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  818  Market  St.,  San  FramcUco,  Cal. 

PORTLAND,  ORE.  Keaton  Station,  Portlaad,  Ore. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.  404  Equitable  Baak  Bdg.,  Loa  Aaseles,  Cal. 

BOXES  and  BOX  SHOCKS 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  BOXES  OUR  SPECIALTY.  '-'^  - 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES.  ^'r\Ol    019  )ri  ^ 

MERCANTILE  BOX  CO. 

Ml  BERRY  STREET  (Near  Fanrth)  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAI,. 
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See  This  Engine  in  Operation 


The  Simple  Oil  Engine 

(A  BOY  CAN  RUN  IT) 

WHAT'S  THE  MATTER  NOW? 

Did  your  engine  cougli  and  spew  and 
splutter  and  roll  over  like  a  dying  calf 
tills  morning,  and  th^n  "just  quit  riglit 
there"? 

Did  you  "cuss  it  out"  and  in  a  "speak 
right  out  in  meetin'  "  fashion,  .«:ay  all 
that  you  thought  of  it,  and  the  man  who 
made  it.  and  the  man  who  sold  if  and 
said  it  would,  yea,  guaranteed  it  would 
run?  Forgot  it.  Don't  be  penitent  ainl 
worry  about  it  if  you  did  deliver  your- 
self fully  and  freely  in  hundred  thou- 
sand volt  profanity. 

When  the  commandment  "thou  Shalt 
not  swear"  was  written,  the  type  of  en- 
gine you  have  been  trying  to  run  w!i.« 
not  contemplated,  the  incentive  to 
swear  was  not  considered;  but  now  that 
we  are  carrying  the  gospel  of  the  Sim- 
ple Oil  Engine  to  you  and  show  you 
an  engine  which  is  fool  proof,  profanity 
proof  and  a  joy  forever,  no  longer  is 
your  "cussin'  "  excusable  or  pardonable, 
and  we  will  cut  the  remembrance  of 
such  offenders  as  you  out  of  our  pray- 
ers in  tlie  future,  having  mentioned  to 
you  the  name  of  our  engine,  which  is 
all  the  name  implies,  and  our  address  i.s, 

THE  SIMPLE  OIL  ENGINE  CO. 

412  Pacific  Bnildlng 

(After  November  30th.  400  Seventh  Street) 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

114  East  8th  Street,  los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Catalogue  and  Prices  on  request. 


The  Engine  Is  beln?  demonstrated  at  400 
Seventh  Street,  San  Francisco. 


FU  MPS 

FOM.  DEEP  .WELI,S 


BUILT  FOR  FARM  OR  IRRIGATION 
PURPOSES 


WATER  RAISING  FROM  DEEP  WELLS 
OUR  SPECIALTY. 

POMONA  MFG.  CO. 

POMONA.  CALIF. 

Or  WEED  ENGINEERING  CO. 

PORTEKVILLE.  CALIF. 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

uf  San  Francliico, 
2  Montgomery  Street, 
Northeast  Corner  Market  Street. 
Capital   Paid   Up        -        -  $6,000,000.00 
Surplua  and  Undivided  Proflta  $5,000,000.00 


Total      -        -       -  - 

OFFICERS: 

Isalas  W.  Hellman 
I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr. 
F.  L.  Lipman 
James  K.  Wilson 
Frank  B.  King 
W.  McGavin 
E.  L.  Jacobs 
C.  L.  Davis 
A.  D.  Oliver 
A.  B.  Price 


$11,000,000.00 

President 
Vice  President 
Vice  President 
Vice  President 
Cashier 
Assistant  Cashier 
Assistant  Cashier 
Assistant  Cashier 
Assistant  Cashier 
Assistant  Cashier 
Special  Attention  to  Out  of  Town  Acconnts. 
SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS. 


PATENTS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  information 
about  Patents,  Caveats,  Trademarks,  and 
Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  A  CO.. 
1105-6  Merchants  Exchange  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco.    Established  1860. 


PIPE  IRRIGATION  OF  ALFALFA. 


To  the  .Editor:  I  have  made  some  tests 
and  find  in  my  Muscat  vineyard  the  soil 
is  2  to  214  feet  deep.  We  have  had  very 
little  rain  and  after  about  a  foot  the 
soil  is  quite  hard.  As  the  hardpan  is 
approached  the  soil  is  very  red.  In  one 
place  I  used  a  crowbar  and  eventually 
threw  out  pieces  about  as  thick  as  a 
lesd-pencil;  under  this  this  soil  was  moist, 
red  and  coarse,  looking  like  broken  gran- 
ite. I  want  to  put  in  some  alfalfa  and 
have  had  no  experience  with  it.  What  I 
want  to  know  is,  can  I  expect  it  to  do 
well  on  2Vj  feet  of  soil  with  plenty  of 
water.  How  thick  hardpan  will  the  roots 
penetrate? 

On  one  side  of  my  place  is  a  ditch.  I 
can  put  the  alfalfa  next  to  this.  It  has 
been  proposed  to  take  out  the  vines,  plow 
deeply,  harrow,  and  then  use  a  leveler 
tc  smooth  the  land  and  eventually  to 
put  in  the  seed  without  checking.  The 
land  slopes  away  from  the  ditch  and 
would  run  along  it  in  a  strip  say  150  feet 
wide.  I  plan  to  put  gates  in  the  ditch 
and  use  surface  irrigation  pipe  for  the 
wetting.  I  am  told  if  several  grain  sacks 
are  put  down  where  the  water  comes  out 
of  the  pipe  it  will  save  the  cutting  of 
the  land  by  the  water.  This  would  be 
much  cheaper  than  to  check  up  the  land. 
Would  it  be  a  satisfactory  plan? 

Fresno.  Farmer. 

[Your  alfalfa  roots  will  take  care  of  a 
hardpan  layer  as  thick  as  a  lead-pencil 
without  difficulty,  providing  there  is 
water  enough  from  above  to  moisten  it. 
Subsequently  the  alfalfa  will  root  to  a 
certain  extent  in  the  open  layer  below 
and  will  grow  well  and  continuously,  pro- 
viding there  was  moisture  enough  moving 
in  that  under  layer.  Your  arrangements 
for  supplying  water  seem  to  be  adequate. 
— Editor.] 


THE  WOOL  GROWERS'  ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION. 


The  program  for  the  Wool  Growers' 
Association  meeting,  which  will  be  held 
at  the  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  Mon- 
day morning,  November  27,  has  been  an- 
nounced by  Secretary  Fred  A.  Ellenwood 
ir!  a  circular  letter  to  the  wool  growers 
of  the  State. 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of 
tlie  meeting  will  be  an  address  by  Hon. 
F  R.  Gooding,  president  of  the  National 
Association,  on  the  tariff. 

Messrs.  Coert  DuBois  and  .John  H.  Hat- 
ton,  district  and  assistant  district  forest- 
ers, are  to  speak  on  "National  Forests 
and  the  Sheep  Industry."  Dr.  H.  H. 
Hicks  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
du.stry  will  talk  on  the  relation  of  the 
Bureau  to  the  sheep  industry.  Dr.  Chas. 
Keane  will  speak  of  the  progress  of  the 
eradication  of  the  scab  in  the  State,  and 
Hon.  .1.  F.  Ellison,  of  Tehama  county,  on 
"The  Necessities  of  the  Hour."  Secretary 
Ellenwood  is  to  read  a  paper  on  "Sched 
ule  K."  Wool  buyers  will  also  give  talks 
on  their  side  of  the  industry. 

Inasmuch  as  the  sheep  business  could 
be  put  on  a  better  footing  if  several  legal 
and  economic  matters  were  improved,  it 
is  hoped  that  there  will  be  a  large  rep- 
resentation of  wool  men  present  to  lend 
their  aid  to  the  work  of  the  Association. 


The  Tulare  county  honey  this  year, 
most  of  which  was  sold  through  the 
Tulare  County  Bee  Keeper's  Association, 
was  worth  over  $23,000,  not  including 
$4100  worth  of  orange  honey. 


A  citizens'  committee  has  been  organ- 
ized in  San  Joaquin  county  to  arrange  for 
advertising  San  Joaquin  land  at  the  Chi- 
cago Land  Show. 


Cholera  has  been  found  to  be  doing 
much  damage  to  hogs  in  San  Diego 
county  recently. 


Your 
Money 

Should 

Earn  You 


6 


O 


"Syndicate  Sixes" 

will  return  you  6%  — 
will  give  you  a  steady, 
safe,  handsome  income 
each  and  every  year. 

Over  $20,000,000 
worth  of  assets  (  mostly 
real  estate)  back  of 
"Syndicate  Sixes." 

We  have  several  booklets  we 
would  like  to  send  you,  if 
interested. 

Realty  Syndicate 

1242  Broadway 

Oakland  California 


AN  HOURS  WORK  ONE  CENT! 


Tbat  is  the  averas:e  cost  per  horse  power  hour  when  doing  the  work  with  a  WITTE  gras, 
grasoisne,  distillate  and  naphtha  engine.  Why  pay  25  to  5o  cents  per  hour  for  one  hired  man 
when  for  one  rent  the  work  of  several  men  can  be  done  belter  and  quicker.  You  can  do 
tlie  work  just  when  you  want  to  and  iiiuety-five  per  cent  of  the  money  you  are  now 
wastinf£then  goes  into  your  own  pocket.  We  ship  every  engine  complete  with  all  instructions, 
nothing  is  lacking,  simply  put  in  fuel  and  water  and  it  is  ready  for  work.  You  lake  no  risk  Jor 
WITTE  engines  are  good  engines.  They  "stay  good."  That  is  why  we  can  give  you  a 

FIVE  YEAR  GUARANTEE 

The  WITTE  JUNIOR  is  built  in  sizes  2.  4,  6andS-H.  P.;  larger  WITTE  engines  in  sizes 
10  to  40-H.  P.  Spend  one  cent  for  a 
postal  card,  state  the  siie  engine 
you  need  and  let  us  send  you  our  new 
free  catalog  with  the  best  proposition 
ever  made  on  this  "money-saving"  en- 
gine. A  special  fndncement  to  in- 
troduce in  new  localities. 

NORMAN  B.  MILLER 

603  Market  St.,  San  Frarn-Ist-o 


PUT  YOUR  WATER  JUST   WHERE  NEEDED 


This  out  Illustrates  our  special  pipe  made  for  surfaoe  Irrigation.  We  have  a  circular 
which  gives  the  coustructlon  of  same  with  prices  and  fully  explains  Its  use,  which  we 
win  cheerfully  mall  you  If  something  modern  and  economical  appeals  to  j'ou. 

We  also  manufacture  all  Uttlngs  for  the  pipe,  such  as  ells,  tees,  and  gates.  Addressall 
Inquiries  to  Dept.  A. 

AMES  &  IRVIIM  CO. 

Cor.  Stti  and  Irwin  St.,  San  Francisco. 

We  also  manufacture  Metal  Roofing,  Conductor  Pipe,  Eave  Troughs,  etc. 


THE  IMPERIAL  LAND  GRADER 


GASOLINE  ENGINES. 
TRACTION  ENGINES. 


The  only  grader  and  scraper  combined 
that  moves  earth  and  levels  the  ground 
perfectly  and  with  ease. 


CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS. 
ELECTRIC  MOTORS. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  MACHINERY 
REPAIKS  ON    HORT  NOTICE. 

DIXON  IRON  WORKS, 

DIXON.  CAL. 


Save  Money  By  Bnying 
This  Good 
Second-Hand  Pipe 

We  can  supply  you  with  any 
Blze  and  quantity  of  Standard 
Pipe  or  Casing— all  new  threads 
and  ooupllng8~all  stock  guar- 
anteed first  class. 
If  thinktns  of  boring  U7  kind  of  pipe, 
your  belt  ioteresU  will  be  served  by  writing 
u  for  price!  end  particnier*. 

Padflc  Pipe  Co.,  Mais  and  Howard  Sis..  San  Francisco 
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AGRICULTURAL 
REVIEW. 


{Continued  From  Page  443.-) 

The  holdings  of  the  Oregon  Valley  Land 
Company  in  Lake  county,  Oregon,  com- 
prising many  thousands  of  acres,  have 
been  sold  to  the  Goose  Lake  Valley  Irri- 
gation Company,  and  will  be  prepared  for 
irrigation  soon  and  sold. 

Prof.  C.  J.  Booth  of  the  King  City  high 
school  of  Monterey  is  familiarizing  his 
students  with  the  dangerous  weeds  of  the 
county.  Commissioner  J.  B.  Hickman,  of 
the  county,  states  that  much  Russian 
thistle  has  been  found  and  the  general 
I-ublic  was  unfamiliar  with  the  plant  and 
permitted  it  to  spread. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  has 
sustained  the  Superior  Court  of  San 
Joaquin  in  the  suit  to  test  the  validity  of 
the  bonds  of  the  South  San  Joaquin  Irri- 
gation District.  The  decision  is  regarded 
as  a  victory  for  irrigation  districts. 

The  State  Game  Farm  will  be  managed 
in  the  future  by  W.  N.  Dirks  of  Alameda, 
J.  A.  Argabrite,  the  former  manager,  hav- 
ing resigned  since  the  decision  to  move 
the  farm  was  made. 

Breeders  of  Indian  Runner  ducks  near 
Lodi  are  said  to  be  planning  to  organize 
nn  association  to  promote  the  breeding 
f  the  birds. 

In  Butte  county  this  year  $1089  has 
been  paid  out  in  bounties  on  coyote  scalps. 

The  Rancho  Buenaventura  of  2700  acres 
near  Cotton,  Shasta  county,  has  been  sold 
to  Dr.  M.  M.  Kelleher  of  Lompoc,  Santa 
Barbara  county,  for  subdivision  purposes. 

The  many  friends  of  C.  G.  Hinds  will 
be  pleased  to  learn  that  this  well  known 
loultry  judge,  who  was  for  many  years 
the  leading  spirit  among  Alameda  county 
poultry  breeders  and  fanciers,  has  decided 
to  get  into  the  game  once  more.  Mr. 
Hinds  announces  he  is  again  prepared  to 
accept  the  position  of  judge  at  any  of 
the  coast  shows. 

The  Fresno  Poultry  Association  has  re- 
quested that  an  experimental  poultry 
station  be  started  on  the  Kearney  estate. 

Wells  sunk  by  the  San  Joaquin  Light 
&  Power  Company  during  the  fall  will  by 
the  first  of  the  year  increase  the  irri- 
gated area  in  Kern  county  by  7500  acres. 


THE  TRACTION  ENGINE  ON 
THE  FARM. 


(Continued  From  Page  -i.y.^ 

eludes  all  expenses,  from  labor  to  de- 
preciation on  tne  machine. 

In  early  days  the  cost  was  greater  than 
this,  and  with  the  improvement  in  the 
machinery  the  advantages  of  plowing 
with  tractors  have  been  further  in- 
creased, and  the  number  of  them  sold  in 
the  State  recently  shows  it. 

The  initial  cost  of  a  large  tractor  and 
outfit  is  less  by  a  large  amount  than  the 
cost  of  the  horses,  mules  and  equipment 
needed  to  do  the  same  work  and  the  in- 
animate outfit  is  the  more  effective  when 
conditions  are  most  favorable  for  its  use. 
A  steam  tractor  with  70  horse-power  at 
the  draw  bar  can  be  delivered  at  any 
point  in  the  State  for  $6000.  All  equip- 
ment necessary  for  its  operation  and 
care,  such  as  horses  and  wagons  to  haul 
fuel  and  water,  shelter,  etc.,  can  be  pro- 
vided for  $4000  more.  The  horses  can 
be  used  when  the  tractor  is  idle  and  will 
be  needed  on  the  ranch  at  all  times,  so 
their  expense  ought  really  not  be  all 
charged  to  the  machine.  The  70  horses 
or  mules  that  would  be  needed  to  do  the 
same  work  will  cost  at  $200  each  $4000 
more  than  the  total  cost  of  the  machine, 
and  their  equipment  and  shelter  about 
$2500  more.    The  depreciation  in  value 


and  upkeep  of  a  tractor  will  be  less  than 
that  of  the  animals. 

The  cost  of  operation  is  also  less  than 
with  mules,  as  four  men  can  manage 
niachine  and  plows  for  a  big  steam  trac- 
tor, while  many  more  will  be  necessary 
with  animals.  There  will,  of  course,  al- 
\vays  be  more  work  for  horses  than  for 
tractors,  and  the  above  only  applies  to 
conditions  where  tractors  can  be  used  to 
good  advantage. 

Tractors  can  work  upon  any  land  that 
horses  and  mules  can  go  over,  and  with 
wheels  of  big  diameter  and  width,  lose 
less  in  efficiency  from  soft  ground  than 
the  animals  would.  They  can  be  used,  if 
necessary,  24  hours  a  day  and  for  sev- 
eral weeks  at  a  time,  stopping  only  for 
fuel  and  water  and  a  little  oiling  or  re- 
pairs. In  extremely  hot  weather  when 
mules  are  unable  to  work  continuously 
the  engines  work  better  than  ever,  if  pos- 
sible. 

Steam  tractors  are  of  recent  years  be- 
coming of  secondary  importance  to  the 
driven  ones,  in  this  State  at  least.  As 
stated  above,  steam  machines  are  of  most 
profit  when  very  large,  with  a  100-brake 
horse-power  or  over.  Gas  tractors  are 
now  being  made  of  this  size  and  also  with 
25-brake  horse-power  and  less,  and  are 
just  as  effective  in  proportion  to  size  and 
initial  cost  as  the  larger  machines. 

The  gas  tractors  burn  distillate  in  Cali- 
fornia, while  in  most  other  States  more 
expensive  refined  oil  is  required.  The  in- 
vention of  the  automobile  gave  these  en- 
gines their  start  and  the  small  gas  trac- 
tor resembles  in  appearance  a  cross  be- 
tween the  automobile  and  the  steam 
roller.  Their  advantages  are  many.  Only 
one  man  is  required  to  run  them,  and 
their  management  can  be  learned  as 
quickly  as  that  of  an  automobile,  there  is 
no  trouble  from  hard  water,  no  fuel  con- 
sumed except  when  working,  the  engine 
is  very  easy  to  care  for,  and  they  can  be 
used  to  advantage  on  much  smaller 
ranches. 

The  smaller  machine  has  also  opened 
up  a  different  line  of  work,  that  is,  or- 
chard plowing.  The  great  size  of  the  large 
tractors  makes  it  impossible  to  plow  with 
them  in  an  average  orchard,  and  so  much 
land  is  required  before  they  can  be  used 
profitably  that  there  could  be  little  de- 
mand for  them  for  this  purpose  even  if 
they  could  be  so  used.  The  smaller, 
lighter  and  less  expensive  gas  tractors 
can  run  between  two  rows  of  trees  with- 
out interfering  with  the  branches,  and 
the  plows  can  come  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  trunks  of  the  trees,  if  it  is  thought 
advisable  to  set  them  that  close.  Thus 
far  but  few  are  used  for  this  kind  of 
work,  but  nearly  all  manufacturers  are 
studying  to  build  still  smaller  tractors, 
and  the  smaller  the  tractor  the  better  for 
orchard  work. 

In  the  Eastern  States  large  engines 
are  used  for  two  main  purposes,  as  trac- 
tors and  for  stationary  work,  such  as 
threshing  and  the  like.  Most  of  such 
work  is  done  on  the  move  here,  but 
nearly  all  the  machines  sold  can  also  be 
put  to  work  furnishing  power  for  pump- 
ing, threshing  or  anything  else,  with,  just 
as  much  efficiency  as  an  ordinary  station- 
ary engine. 

For  tractor  work  they  can  be  used  for 
any  pulling  that  is  needed,  to  pull  a  road 
machine,  a  string  of  gang  plows,  a  com- 
bined harvester,  or  other  implement. 

While  in  planting  grain  with  animals 
the  ground  has  to  be  gone  over  more  than 
once,  a  tractor  can  turn  the  sod,  drill  and 
cover  all  in  one  operation,  and  the  land 
can  then  look  after  itself  until  the  grain 
is  ripe  and  the  combined  harvester 
comes  in. 

Their  popularity  may  be  seen  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  United  States  there  are 
50  concerns  either  manufacturing,  or  get- 
ting ready  to  manufacture  them,  and  a 
tiip  through  the  grain  districts  of  the 


State  at  the  plowing  or  harvesting  periods 
will  show  how  they  are  received  here. 


THE  FARMERS'  UNION  MEETING 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Farmers' 
Union  which  was  held  at  Modesto  last 
week  the  following  officers  were  elected: 
Hrmer  A.  Craig,  Campbell,  president; 
John  McKinney,  Riverside,  secretary- 
treasurer;  Guy  H.  Miller,  Modesto,  vice- 
president.  H.  W.  Wrightson  of  Fowler, 
former  president,  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  executive  committee,  together  with 
A.  K.  Beck  of  Auburn,  both  filling  va- 
cancies. 

The  convention  voted  in  fa\or  of  hav- 
ing agriculture,  domestic  science  and 
manual  training  taught  in  the  schools  of 
the  State,  in  favor  of  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion of  labor  disputes,  the  fixing  of  school 
vacations  so  that  the  children  could  help 
in  the  busy  season  with  orchard  work. 
The  Farmers'  Union  of  Fresno  was  ap- 
pointed agent  for  selling  the  dried  fruit 
of  members,  and  the  Placer  County  Union 
agent  for  fresh  fruit.  The  parcels  post 
was  endorsed,  and  the  decision  made  to 
invite  the  National  Union  to  hold  its  an- 
nual convention  in  San  Francisco  in  1915. 
The  next  annual  convention  will  be  held 
in  Auburn. 


A  preliminary  report  of  the  orange  and 
lemon  crops  of  California  and  Florida 
for  the  past  decade  was  made  public  by 
the  U.  S.  Census  Bureau  last  week.  The 
number  of  California  orange  trees  in 
bearing  in  1910  is  given  as  6,615,929; 
non-bearing  trees,  2,093,101;  boxes  of 
oranges  produced  in  1909,  14,436,424. 
Number  of  orange  trees  in  bearing  in 
Florida  for  1910  is  given  as  2,751,118; 
non-bearing  trees,  1,097,896;  boxes  of 
oranges  produced  in  1909,  4,852,967. 
Number  of  lemon  trees  in  bearing  in 
bearing  in  California  in  1910,  927,130; 
non-bearing,  376,859;  boxes  lemons  pro- 
duced in  1909,  2,715,974.  At  the  same 
time  Florida  had  11,740  lemon  trees  in 
bearing,  7329  trees  non-bearing,  and  num- 
ber of  boxes  of  fruit  produced  in  1909  is 
given  as  12,367.  The  California  orange 
crop  made  a  gain  of  145.4  per  cent  from 
1899  to  1909,  while  Florida's  gain  was 
sixteenfold.  California  lemons  gained  in 
the  10  years  210.7  per  cent,  while  Florida's 
output  gained  four  times  over  1899. 


Olive  growers  of  Corning,  Tehama 
county,  have  organized  a  marketing  asso- 
ciation to  secure  better  prices  in  the 
future  for  their  product. 


Options  have  been  obtained  on  a  large 
amount  of  land  in  the  foothills  of  Glenn 
and  Colusa  counties  for  colonization  by 
3000  Russians. 


SECOND  HAND 


TRACTION  ENGINE 


FOR  SALE. 


A  Holt  caterpillar  traction  engine, 
In  good  condition,  nlth  tno  wagonx 
for  same.  Burns  diHtlllate.  For  In- 
formation nritc  to 

NEVADA  WONDER  MININd  CO., 

Wonder,  Nevada, 

J.  A.  BURGESS,  Superintendent. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENT b 

Rate,  l%c.  per  word.  No  order  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 


FOR  SALE. 


HOG  RANCH. 

The  best  hog  ranch  in  California,  in 
Sacramento  Co.,  and  near  the  city  of  Sac- 
ramento. Creek  water  the  year  round, 
large  oak  shade  trees.  1500  feet  of  porta- 
ble hog  fence,  all  fenced  hog  tight,  barn 
48  by  48,  hog  house  128  feet  long,  good 
well,  17  acres  of  alfalfa.  8  H.  P.  gas  en- 
gine. 5  inch  pump.  Vr,  H.  P.  gas  engine, 
l'/2  inch  pump,  big  tank,  6  cows,  over  100 
hogs.  40  tons  of  hay,  and  all  the  tools  and 
implements  necessary  to  work  the  place 
$6000  will  handle  it. 

BROOKE     REALTY  CO., 
•  BIGGEST  LAND  DEALERS," 
618  "J  •  Street,  Phone 
Sacramento.  Cal. 


20  acres  peaches  and  vines  in  bearing 
Good  buildings,  pumping  plant,  utensils, 
etc.  Income  this  year  ?250O.  One  mile  to 
f  ^'^'\  ^"'^   ^'^^y   limits.     Price,  $9500; 

?>400U  cash,  balance  easy  time  P  M 
HAMMELIN,  R.  R.  No.  5,  Church  Xve  ,'  Box 
92,  Fresno,  Cal. 

•  J^RJ^E — 20%,  in  fresh  package  seeds,  to 
introduce  our  goods,  on  all  orders  amount- 
ing to  $2  and  not  over  $5.  Prices:  Apples, 
UVac;  Pears.  30c;  Roses,  30c;  first-grade 
^  roses.  We  pay  the  freight. 
MEDFORD  NURESRY  CO.,  Medford,  Ore. 

MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRY  PLANTS — 
For  Sale — Large,  strong  and  well  rooted, 
$15  per  M  or  2c  each.  Orders  taken  now 
for  early  delivery.  L.  E.  BARLOW  Se- 
bastopol.  Cal. 

MISSION  OLIVE  TREES  in  any  quan- 
tities, guaranteed  true  to  stock,  for  de- 
livery in  fall  of  1912.  Address  MILLS  & 
JORDAN,  410  14th  St.,  Oakland  Cal. 


RING-NECKED  PHEASANTS  for  sale. 
Pairs  or  pens  of  four;  eggs  in  season  for 
hatching.  Address  T.  D.  MORRIS,  Agua 
Caliente,  California. 

POSITIONS  WANTED. 

WANTED — By  married  man,  position  as 
foreman  or  manager  of  fruit  or  dairy 
ranch;  experienced;  references.  Address 
Route  1,  Box  23,  Ceres,  Cal. 

CAPABLE  YOUNG  MAN  wants  position 
as  manager  or  foreman  on  fruit  ranch. 
References.     Box  61,  Aptos,  Cal. 


WANTED. 


WANTED — A  field  boss  for  large  or- 
chard: must  have  thorough  knowledge  of 
fruit  growing  and  cultivation,  and  of  live 
slock;  write  fully  as  to  e.xperience,  and 
enclose  references.  Address  Box  818,  Pa- 
cific Rural  Press. 
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Last 
You 
Forever 


AMARICAN  STEEL  POST  COMPANY 

Violet  and  Santa  Fe  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Tanks 


Tanks 


WINE  TANK.      144-184  Berry  St- 


whmdeler's  planing  mill 
and  cooperage 

GEO.  WIMDELER,  Prop. 

Water  Tanks,  Wine  Tanks,  made  from  carefully 
selected  stock  by  careful  and  experienced  work- 
men. "Tanks  that  are  well  made  last  a  long 
time."  It  will  pay  you  to  get  my  prices  before 
buying. 

GEO.  WINDELER, 


San  Francisco.  CaL   WATER  TANK. 
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IHE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  Nov.  22,  1911. 
(Unless  oth«i*ise  noted,  quotations  rep 
resent  prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

Trading  liere  is  now  fairly  active,  al- 
though mainly  on  the  jobbing  order.  Quo- 
ti'tions  stand  as  before,  though  there  is 
more  strength  in  the  Northern  market 
than  last  week. 

California  Club   $1.50  @1.55 

Sonora    Nominal 

White  Australian    1.65  @1.70 

Northern  Club    1.50  @1.55 

Northern  Bluestem    1.70  @1.75 

Northern  Red    1.65  @1.70 

BARLEY. 

The  market  on  this  grain  continues  in 
a  rather  excited  condition,  with  strong 
demand  anu  light  supijlies.  Brewing 
grain  is  especially  scarce,  and  firm  at 
another  advance.  Choice  feed  is  largely 
nominal,  with  a  strong  demand,  holders 
in  general  being  reluctant  to  sell,  even 
at  present  prices. 

Brewing  and  Shipping.  ..  .$2.05  @2.10 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.95  @2.00 

Common  Feed    1.80  @1.85 

OATS. 

All  grades  are  quoted  as  before,  though 
the  market  continues  very  strong  for  de- 
sirable offerings,  and  trading  is  fairly 
active.  Supplies,  however,  have  been  in- 
creased by  arrivals  from  the  North,  some 
of  which  are  in  poor  condition. 

Red  Feed    $1.85 

Gray    1.75  @1.S0 

White    1.75  @1.80 

Black    1.75  @2.00 

Red  Seed    1.95  @2.10 

CORN. 

All  grades  remain  firm  at  the  last  quo- 
tations, though  there  is  no  active  move- 
ment locally.  Desirable  offerings  of  Cali- 
fornia corn  are  light. 

Cal.  Small  Yellow  $1.85  @1.95 

Eastern  Yellow    1.85 

Eastern  White    1.90 

RYE. 

Values  stand  unchanged,  and  largely 
nominal,  as  the  present  demand  is  light. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.75  (gl.85 

BEANS. 

The  bean  market  continues  in  good 
shape  for  sellers,  most  varieties  being 
steady  to  firm  at  the  last  quotations. 
Bayos,  however,  are  a  little  lower,  and 
pinks  are  still  weak,  though  no  further 
decline  is  noted.  New  stock  is  still  ar- 
riving in  large  quantities,  and  while  the 
demand  in  most  lines  is  hardly  as  active 
as  a  few  weeks  ago,  dealers  expect  a 
heavy  movement  later  on.  Limas  are 
quite  firm  at  an  advance,  and  the  Asso- 
ciation seems  to  be  in  control  of  the  situ- 
ation, offerings  being  sufficiently  light  to 
maintain  the  present  figure  without  diffi- 
culty. The  consuming  demand  so  far  has 
been  very  fair,  considering  the  prices  ob- 
tained. The  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce says:  "Spot  California  lima  beans 
are  reported  to  be  in  limited  supply,  not- 
withstanding the  recent  heavy  arrivals. 
Such  stock  as  is  available  is  generally 
held  at  6c  per  i)ound,  less  tare,  in  job- 
bing lots.  The  Coast  market,  according 
to  wire  advices,  is  extremely  firm,  with 
decidedly  higher  prices  anticipated  for 
the  last  half  of  November  contract  orders 
booked  with  the  Association." 


Bayos,  per  ctl  

 $3.65 

@3.75 

.   ,  3.75 

@4.00 

Cranberry  Beans 

  4.00 

@4.15 

3.00 

@3.50 

Horse  Beans   

2.75 

@3.25 

Small  Whites   

.    ,  4.10 

(§4.15 

Large  Whites   

.  ,  .  ,  4.00 

@4.10 

Limas   

5.60 

Pea   

4.25 

Pink   

@3.20 

Red  Kidnevs   

  5.10 

@5.25 

SEEDS. 

The  aeniand  in  most  lines  is  very  light 
for  this  time  of  year,  owing  to  the  pre- 
vailing dry  weather,  though  some  little 
improvement   is   noted   and   prices  are 


steadily  maintained. 

Alfalfa    17    gi8  c 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton.  . .  $28.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   5^c 

Canary    4'/>c 

Hemp    4V"c 

Millet    3  © 

Timothy    Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard      B%r 

FLOUR. 


Values  are  steadily  held,  and  there  is 


little  feature  to  the  local  trade,  demand 


being  rather  quiet. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.40  ©5.80 

Bakers'  Extras    5.40  ©5.80 

Superfine    4.50  ©4.70 

Oregon  and  Washington...  4.80  @5.00 


Hay  and  Feedstuflfs. 

HAY. 

Very  little  grain  is  now  coming  in,  the 
week's  arrivals  being  light  and  consisting 
largely  of  alfalfa.  The  surplus  alfalfa 
in  the  river  district  is  now  about  cleaned 
up,  however,  and  decreasing  arrivals  are 
expected  from  now  on.  Prices  have  al- 
ready been  quite  sharply  advanced,  and 
are  expected  to  go  still  higher.  The  de- 
mand for  alfalfa,  which  was  light  early 
in  the  season,  has  been  quite  heavy  for 
the  last  few  weeks.  Grain  hay  is  quiet 
here,  as  most  large  consumers  still  have 
some  on  hand,  but  there  is  an  active  de- 
mand in  the  interior,  where  prices  have 
been  advanced.  An  advance  in  the  city 
market  is  expected.  According  to  local 
dealers,  the  price  of  hay  is  no  longer 
regulated  by  city  conditions,  owing  to  the 
heavy  increase  in  country  requirements. 
The  cold  weather  and  lack  of  green  feed 
have  caused  a  heavy  increase  in  demand, 
and  the  outlook  for  green  feed  is  now 
very  poor. 

Choice  Wheat   $1S.OO@20.00 

Good  Wheat  Hay   13.00@17.50 

Other  Grade  Wheat    10.00012.50 

Wheat  and  Oats   10.00®17.00 

Tame  Oats   lO.OOfix  16.50 

Wild  Oats    8.00(3  13.00 

Alfalfa    S. 00®  13.50 

Stock  Hay    6.00©  7.50 

Straw,  per  bale    35©  70c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
All  lines  of  feed  are  in  strong  demand, 
and  rolled  barley  shows  another  advance, 
though  bran   is  easier,  '  owing  to  large 
offerings  in  the  North. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $18.00@19.00 

Bran,  per  ton    27.00@28.00 

Oil-cake  Meal    Nominal 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   25.50© 26.50 

Cracked  Corn    39.001/40.00 

Middlings    34.00©36.00 

Rolled  Barley    40.00© 41 .00 

Rolled  Oats    38.00@39.OJ 

Shorts    32.00@33.00 

Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 
Onions  receive  less  attention  than  for 
some  time  past,  and  are  quoted  somewhat 
lower.  Except  for  such  w-inter  vegetables 
a:;  cabbage,  cauliflower,  etc.,  garden  truck 
I)roduced  in  this  vicinity  is  disajipearing 
from  the  market,  and  the  principal  sup- 
plies are  coming  from  the  south.  Some 
local  tomatoes  are  still  coming  in,  and 
a  little  eggplant,  but  the  latter  is  of  poor 
appearance  and  hard  to  sell.  Southern 
eggplant  and  bell  peppers  bring  an  ad- 
vance, and  hothouse  cucumbers  are  held 
ai  the  usual  winter  price  of  $1  per  dozen. 
Southern  string  and  lima  beans  are  also 
higher,  and  a  few  green  peas  are  held 
at  8c.  The  best  lots  of  cauliflower  bring 
an  advance,  while  carrots  are  easy. 


Onions:  Yellow,  ctl   90c©$1.05 

Garlic,  per  lb   3©  4c 

Tomatoes,  per  box   50c@  1.00 

Cucumbers,  per  doz   1.00 

Cabbage  .   50c 

Carrots,  per  sack   50@  60c 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   50@  75c 

String  Beans,  lb   6©  9c 

Lima  Beans,  lb   5©  8c 

Summer  Squash,  per  box...  1.00©  1.25 

Eggplant,  per  lb.  (Southern)  3©  5c 

Bell  Peppers,  per  lb   6©  7c 


POTATOES. 

A  quarantine  just  declared  against 
Nevada  stock  may  have  some  effect  on 
this  market  later  in  the  season.  At  pres- 
ent, however,  the  market  is  rather  quiet, 
and  river  stock  is  unchanged,  Oregon 
potatoes  being  somewhat  higher.  Sweets 


are  easier. 

River  Whites   $  1.10@  1.25 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl   1.65@  1.75 

Salinas  Burbanks    1.65@  1.85 

Oregon  Burbanks    1.50@  1.70 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 
The  retail  trade  in  turkeys  is  increas 
ing,  but  is  not  yet  of  anything  like  holi- 
day proportions,  and  consequently  the 
heavy  arrivals  of  the  last  day  or  two 
have  had  a  depressing  effect,  both  live 
and  dressed  stock  being  lower,  though 
fancy  dressed  gobblers  will  bring  the  tqp 
quotation.  Both  Eastern  and  local  chick- 
ens are  arriving  freely,  and  the  market 
is  slow,  though  values  are  on  practically 
the  same  level  as  before.    The  quotations 


given  are  city  values,  including  allow- 
ance for  freight  and  5"^^  commission. 


Large  Broilers,  per  lb   25  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb   30  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   18  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   15  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   14  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   15  c 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   12>._.c 

Young  Roosters,  per  lb   17  c 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown.  16  c 

Squabs,  doz   2.00©  3.00 

Geese,  per  pair    2.00©  2.50 

Ducks,  doz   4.00©  8.00 

Turke.vs,  live,  per  lb   21@23  c 

do    dressed    22©  29  r 

BUTTER. 


No  marked  change  is  noted  in  either 
prices  or  conditions,  though  there  is  a 
little  fluctuation  from  day  to  day.  The 
general  situation  is  firm,  and  storage  stock 
i.-;  higher,  though  fresh  firsts  are  'oc 
lower.    Seconds  are  no  longer  quoted. 


Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed 


Extras 

.:!i>.: 

31>.i 

31 

31 

311 

.  31 

Prime 

Firsts 

.28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

28 

Firsts  ... 

.27 

26 

26 

26 

26 

26' 

Seconds 

.24 

24 

24 

24 

Storage 

Extras 

.27 

27 

28 

28 

2S 

28 

EGGS. 

Production  continues  very  light,  though 
some  increase  is  expected  before  lon.g. 
Extras  are  Ic  higher  than  last  week,  and 
storage  stock  has  also  advanced,  though 
selected  pullets  are  lower.  Seconds  are 
not  quoted  at  present. 


Thu. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

Mon. 

Tu. 

Wed. 

Ext  ras  . 

..50 

50 

50  U. 

51 

51»^. 

52 

Firsts  . . 

.  .45 

45 

45 

45 

45 

45 

Seconds 

.  .28 

28 

28 

28 

Selected 

Pullets. 

.  .41 

42 

42 

42 

42 

42 

Storage 

Extras. 

.  .27 

27 

28 

2S 

281-2 

28  >i 

CHEESE. 

Local  flats  remain  steady  at  the  re- 
cent advance,  and  Y.  A.s  and  .Monterey 
cheese  are  both  higher,  the  later  being 
especially  firm,  with  very  light  supplies. 
Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb....  17  c 


Storage    14'i;C 

Firsts    14!'.jC 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   16 '-oC 

Monterey  or  .Tack  Cheese   18  c 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
The  local  deciduous  fruit  market  is 
quiet  and  shows  little  feature  at  present, 
prices  on  most  lines  remaining  about  as 
before.  Plums  have  been  dropijed  from 
the  list,  though  there  are  still  a  few- 
figs,  which  are  held  at  an  advance.  Oth- 
ei  wise  few  changes  are  noted.  Much  of 
the  stock  arriving  is  of  poor  apiiearance. 
and  is  rather  hard  to  move.  Ordinary 
lots  of  straw^berries  are  lower.  Cranber- 
ries are  in  demand,  but  the  high  prices 
tend  to  limit  trading  to  some  extent. 
Fancy  apples  find  only  a  moderate  de- 
mand, but  are  steadily  held,  and  a  better 
movement  is  expected  next  week.  Win- 
ter pears,  quinces,  etc.,  are  having  about 
the  usual  run  for  this  season.  A  few  pev- 
Simmons  are  appearing  at  $1  to  $1.50  per 
box.  Grapes  are  more  plentiful  than  any- 
thing else,  though  some  lines  are  scarce 
and  higher.  Muscats  and  some  other  lines, 
however,  have  been  arriving  in  much 
larger  quantities  than  the  market  could 
absorb,  and  as  many  of  them  are  in  poor 
condition,  the  market  is  irregular  and 
weak.  Shipments  will  probably  continue 
heavy  for  another  week  at  least. 


Strawberries,  chest    4.00@  7.00 

Huckleberries,  lb   10©  12>.... 

Cranberries,  per  bbl   13.00©13.50 

Apples — 

Fancy,  box    1.00©  1.5(i 

Choice    60©  75c 

Figs,  box    1.25 

Pears.  Winter  Nellis,  box...  1.25©  1.75 

Other  varieties    75c@  1.25 

Quinces,  box    65©  90c 

Grapes- 
Muscat,  box    60c@  1.00 

Isabella,  crate    1.00®  1.25 

Seedless    1.00©  1.23 

Other  varieties    40©  60c 

Pomegranates,  small  box....  40©  SOc 


Dried  Fruits. 

While  the  packers  are  still  very  busy 
with  shipments,  business  in  most  descrii)- 
tions  is  quieting  down  a  little,  owing  to 
the  small  quantity  remaining  in  first 
hands  and  the  reluctance  of  buyers  to 
pay  the  prices  at  which  small  lots  are 
held  in  the  country.  There  is  a  good  In- 
quiry, however,  for  practically  everything 
except  muscatel  raisins.  Dried  ap|)les  are 
more  plentiful  than  was  anticipated,  and 


local  packers  have  again  reduced  their 
offers.  Apricots,  peaches,  and  figs  are 
too  closely  cleaned  up  to  be  much  of  a 
feature,  and  while  there  is  very  little  to 
be  had  at  the  present  quotations,  the 
drmand  is  not  sufficient  to  bring  any  ad 
vance  at  present.  Prunes  remain  strong 
as  before,  but  there  is  little  left  to  sell, 
and  what  there  is  is  rapidly  cleaning  ui). 
Muscatel  raisins  find  only  moderate  de- 
n)and,  and  with  the  leading  packers  3'-.c 
is  the  top  iirice  for  loose  stock,  which 
can  be  had  at  this  figure  in  sufficient 
qi'antity  for  all  demands.  The  New  York 
•lournal  of  Commerce  says:  "The  feature 
in  the  market  for  California  prunes  at 
present  is  an  unusual  demand  from  Great 
Britain  for  the  extreme  small  sizes.  Re- 
cently several  lots  of  120s  and  over  were 
sold  from  New  York  to  Glasgow,  a  mar- 
ket which  heretofore  has  had  little  to 
do  with  California  fruit  of  such  sizes.  It 
is  reported  that  1600  boxes  of  120s  and 
smaller  have  been  bought  in  this  market 
for  immediate  shipment  to  Liverpool  at 
full  prices.  The  large  and  intermediate 
sizes  of  California  ijrunes  are  inactive. 
Recent  arrivals  and  other  stock  coming 
on  early  shipment  contracts  give  distrib- 
utors ample  supplies.  A  few  small  re- 
ceivers who  bought  when  the  market  was 
lower  are  said  to  be  anxious  to  convert 
their  holdings  into  cash  and  therefore  are 
willing  to  shade  the  market  more  or  less 
in  order  to  turn  over  the  goods  quickly, 
but  the  majority  of  those  who  have  goods 
here  or  coming  seem  to  be  reluctant  to 
sell  except  at  the  full  equivalent  of  Coast 
cost,  with  a  reasonable  profit  added. 

"Peaches  on  the  Coast  are  firm,  as  there 
is  very  little  stock  in  growers'  hands,  and 
packers  are  not  trying  to  force  sales. 
The  spot  market  is  dull,  with  prices  nom- 
iral.  Late  offerings  for  prompt  shipment 
from  the  Coast  in  50-lb.  boxes  unfaced 
were  at  9c  for  choice,  9I4C  for  extra 
choice,  9'2C  for  fancy  and  10c  for  extra 
fancy  f.  o.  b.  common  shipping  points. 
Apricots  are  receiving  little  attention,  but 
holders  on  the  Coast  do  not  seem  to  be 
disposed  to  force  sales,  and  the  market 
remains  steady. 

"California  seeded  raisins  do  not  seem 
to  be  wanted  for  shipment  from  the 
Coast,  and  the  tone  of  the  f.  o.  b.  market 
is  easy.  On  the  spot  the  movement  in 
Coast  seeded,  as  well  as  the  product  of 
c;t.v  seeded,  is  confined  within  rather 
narrow  jobbing  limits  and  prices  favor 


the  buyer." 

Eva)).  Apples,  1911.  per  lb...  7  ©  8  c 

Apricots    12  @12U.c 

Figs,  new  crop    4  c 

Calimyrna  figs    6  c 

Peaches,  new  crop   9  @  914c 

Pdunes.  4-size  basis   6  @  e'/.c 

Pears,  new  crop   8  @9  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox  3  ©  3'.jC 

Thompson's  Seedless    6  ©  6i/ic 

Seedless  Sultanas    4'1.@  0  c 


Citrus  Fruits, 

The  Eastern  auction  markets  at  the  be 
ginning  of  this  week  reported  higher 
I'rices.  with  good  demand  for  good  fruit. 
Valencias  from  California  at  the  New  York 
auction,  Monday,  Nov.  20,  sold  for  $3.15 
uj)  to  $5.85  per  box:  one  lot  of  fancys 
from  Chapman's  Old  Mission  brand  sold 
foi  $7.35.  The  same  day  at  Cleveland, 
valencias  sold  for  $3.80  and  $4.15  per  box. 
At  Philadelphia  valencias  brought  $3.30 
and  $3.70,  while  Florida  oranges  sold  for 
$'i.70  to  $3.85.  and  grapefruit  $^.90  to 
$.".15.  Lemons  are  bringing  good  prices. 
The  auction  at  New  York  on  the  20tli 
showed  averages  from  $2.90  to  $3.95. 
Cleveland  paid  $1.65  to  $4.25.  Philadel 
phia  averaged  $3.80  to  $4.60. 

\ery  few  cars  of  new  crop  oranges  have 
left  the  State,  but  heavier  shipments  will 
commence  very  soon,  as  the  cooler 
weather  will  color  the  fruit,  making  it 
salable  for  holiday  trade. 

Citrus  fruits  at  San  Francisco  are  not 
yet  receiving  very  much  attention,  though 
the  demtind  is  gradually  increasing.  Much 
of  the  fruit,  however,  lacks  color,  and 
with  increasing  arrivals  prices  show  a 
general  decline,  which  extends  to  navel 
oranges,  grapefruit,  limes,  and  lemons. 
Valencia  oranges  are  firm  at  the  old  prices 
and  tangerines  are  higher. 


Oranges:  Navels   $  2.50©  3.00 

Valencias.  choice  to  fancy... $  4.00©  4.5'i 

Tangerines    1.25©  2.00 

Grapefruit    2.50©  3.50 

Limes    4.00©  4.50 

Lemons    1.50©  5.50 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

Almonds  are  in  moderate  but  steady 
demand,  and  are  gradually  cleaning  up 
The  walnut  market  is  quiet,  sales  of  some 
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odd  lots  by  independent  growers  at  12i/i. 
to  13c  having  put  a  stop  to  the  buying 
of  Association  nuts.  Much  of  the  Asso 
elation  crop  has  already  been  moved,  how 
ever,  and  the  remainder  is  firmly  held 
at  opening  prices. 
Almonds: 

Nonpareils    ISVsC 

I  X  L   1714c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   lei/sC 

Drakes    I4V2C 

Languedoc    14%c 

Hardshells   8    @  81/2C 

Walnuts,  1911  crop: 

Softshell,  No.  1   14  c 

Hardshell,  No.  1.   ISVaC 

No.  2    11  c 

Budded    leVoC 

HONEY. 

Values  have  not  quotably  changed,  but 
the  fancy  grades  of  both  comb  and  ex- 
tracted are  extremely  scarce  and  firm. 
Lower  grades  are  in  ample  supply  and 
steady  as  before.  • 

Comb,  white   13    @15  c 

Extracted,  water  white    8    @  9  c 

Amber    7    @  TMiC 

Off  grades    5    @6  c 

BEESWAX. 

There  is  no  demand  of  any  consequence, 
luices  standing  nominally  as  before. 

The  market  continues  quiet  at  un- 
changed quotations. 

Light    28    @30  c 

Dark    23    @26  c 

HOPS. 

Prices  show  a  further  advance.  Large 
sales  are  rejjorted  in  Oregon  at  45c  aiul 
better,  and  some  business  has  been  closed 
in  California  on  a  similar  l)asis,  though 
the  croj)  is  now  pretty  well  cleaned  up. 
A  few  growei-s  who  still  have  something 
left  are  holding  for  50c,  with  a  fair 
chance  of  getting  it  before  long,  as  the 
dunand  is  urgent. 

1911  crop   45@47'{,c 

'  •    Live  Stock. 

All  prices  stand  as  before,  and  aside 
from  a  continued  active  movement  of 
hogs  at  the  prices  quoted,  there  is  little 


STOP 
LOOK 
LISTEN 


These  three  words  cost  a  Railway 
Company  $15,000;  they  will  be 
worth  many  thousands  to  you  if 
you  will  stop  and  listen  to  us. 


10  acres  purchased  from  us  today, 
and  planted  to  walnuts  will  be 
worth 

$15,000 

to  you  in  a  very  few  years. 


In  addition  to  this,  our  lands  are 
also  suitable  for  other  nuts,  all 
kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  as 
well  as  ideal  chicken  and  dairy 
lands. 


Let  us  send  you  one  of  our  circu- 
lars, giving  you  full  information. 
Address 

R.  N.  BURGESS  CO. 

Ninth  Floor.  First  National  Biink  RlrlR. 
San  Francisco. 
BRANCH  OFFICES: 
ns  Mnrket  St.,  San  Francisco, 
1258  Broadway,  Oakland. 
Walnut  Creek,  Cal. 


Irrigated 

Alfalfa 

Land 


ill  the  San  JoiHiiiiu  Valley.  Meroed  Colony  IVo.  2,  In  Merc«'d  County,  has  a  rich 
Handy  loam  soil  Ideal  for  alfalfa.  It  is  proven  ground.  Some  of  the  Unest 
alfalfa  In  the  State  In  Krotvins:  on  nd.jolnInK  laud.  If  you  are  intereNted  in 
alfalfa,  In  lioK  ralNluK  or  dairying;.  It  Hill  pay  you  to  deal  ■with  us. 

Land  in  Mereeil  Colony  >'o.  2  Is  sold  in  traets  of  from  ten  aeres  up.  Terms 
are  easy  and  Interest  low.  Write  today  for  our  Illustrated  booklet,  MEKCIOD 
COI-ONilOS. 


Co-Operative  Land  &  Trust  Co. 

595  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
Send  me  your  booklet,  Merced  Colonies. 


Name .... 
Address. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 


1  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.   If  I  had  agents  to 

-   sell  my  product  It  would  mean  that  I  must  add  to  my 

price  as  much  as  the  agents'  ctmmlsslon  would  be.  My  lumber  is  brought 
direct  from  the  forest.  Latest  improved  machinery.  Up-to-date  methods. 
Redwood  Tanks,  Picking  Boxes,  Peach  Boxes,  Drying  Trays,  Egg  Vases.  A 
tank  5  ft.  diameter,  2%  ft.  deep,  $7.60.  A  tank  6  ft.  diameter,  ft.  deej),  810.60. 
Large  stock  of  lanks  of  various  sizes  in  stock.  Anything  made  to  order  on 
short  notice.   Spraying  tanks.  Grape  Stakes. 

R.  F.  WILSON,  447  W.  Main  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


feature  to  the  local  market,  though  con- 
siderable business  in  sheep  is  reported 
in  the  northern  jiart  of  the  State. 
Gross  weight: 

Steers:  No.  1    5 1/2 @  6  c 

No.  2    5    (5)  5V4f 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1   4^2®  4%c 

No.  2    4    @  41/4C 

Bulls  and  Stags    2    @3  c 

Calves:    Light    6i/o@  6%c 

Medium    6    @  6V4c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   SViC 

1.50  to  2.50  lbs   6i^c 

100  to  150  lbs   6>{;C 

Small  prime  wethers   3%@  4  c 

Large  prime  wethers   3%@  4  c 

Ewes    31/4®  3V2C 

Lambs    4Vj@  5  c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers    9    @  9'/jC 

Cows    8  W 

Heifers    8    @  b  /^-c 

Veal,  large    9ii(S)10i{.c 

Mutton:  Wethers   8    @9  c 

Ewes    TVj®  8  c 

Lambs    9V,@10i/,c 

Hogs,  dressed    10  ©lO'^c 

WOOL. 

The  wool  market  remains  dull,  as  for 
some  time  past,  California  wool  receiving 
liitle  attention  in  the  East,  and  local 
buyers  appear  to  take  no  interest.  Val- 
ues are  nominal  as  formerly  quoted. 
Spring  Clip — 

Choice  Southern,  Year's  sta- 

Vorthern,  year's  staple   14    ©16  c 

pie    10  @12V2C 

7  months    8    @11  c 

Lambs,  spring    8    @10  c 

Fall  Clip   5    @10  c 

HIDES. 

The  hide  market  shows  a  general  ad- 
vance of  Vl>c,  and  is  fairly  active  in  most 
parts  of  the  country. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  . 

Medium   

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs. 

Heavy  Cows,  ovei'  50  lbs.. 

Light  Cows.  30  to  50  lbs.  . 

Kip   

Veal   

Calf   

Ory— 

Dry  Hides    18 

)rv  Bulls 


high,  as  compared  with  those  in  the  city, 
and  heavy  stock  seems  to  be  in  demand 
everywhere  at  present. 
Desirable  Drafters,  1700  lb.  up. $3000350 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   225@250 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   200@225 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs.  125((*175 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250...  125®15( 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   125(a'20O 

Old  Mares   90@115 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $240@290 

1100  lbs   200(5)225 

1000  lbs   165@190 

900  lbs   140S)165 


PUBLISHER'S  DtPARTMENT. 


The  new  1911-12  catalogue  has  been  re- 
ceived from  the  Leonard  Coates  Nursery 
Co.  of  Morganhill.  and  while  the  book 
is  not  bulky,  yet  it  is  very  handsome 
and  is  filled  with  information  for  the 
planter  in  compact  form.  Send  to  the 
firm  for  a  copy. 


Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   18i/j@19 


12  c 
U'/.c 
11  c 

11  c 
10  c 

12  c 
16>'.'.c 
16'/.c 

@19  c 
16  c 
c 
c 
c 
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Dry  Veal,  5  to  10 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   23^,^5-24 

■?heep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  0.85(g)  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos.  .  50@  75c 
Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos...       30(fi)  50c 

Lambs    35(@)  50c 

HORSES. 

Quite  a  lot  of  desirable  stock  is  being 
auctioned  here  this  week,  and  local  buy- 
ers show  considerable  interest,  the  gen- 
eral run  of  prices  being  within  the  range 
quoted.     Country    prices   are  unusually 


Deciduous  Fruit  Shipments. 

The  regular  weekly  market  letter  sent 
out  by  the  California  Fruit  Distributors 
at  Sacramento  dated  November  18  states 
that  pear  shipments  for  the  week  pre- 
vious had  amounted  to  2  cars  only.  The 
i-tl)ort  says:  "These  i)ears  consist  mostly 
01'  Easter  Beurres  with,  a  few  small  lots 
of  other  varieties,  which  rei)resent  the 
finish  of  the  crop.  While  it  is  possible 
there  may  be  a  car  or  two  yet  to  go 
forward,  it  is  not  probable,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  this  shipment  will  be  the  last 
of  this  variety  for  the  season.'.' 

Of  grapes  there  were  shii)i)ed  209  cars 
during  the  week,  and  the  letter,  in  dis- 
cnssin.g  these  shipments,  says:  "The  va 
rifcties  now  going  forward  are  mostly  Em 
l)eroiK  with  a  few  (^ornichons.  Heavy 
fiosts  in  most  localities  have  destroyed 
what  grapes  were  on  the  vines.  In  a  few 
sheltered  places,  however,  no  damage  was 
done,  and  limited  shipments  will  go  for- 
ward for  a  few  days  yet.  It  is  not  likely 
that  the  entii-e  shipments  from  the  State, 
from  this  time  on,  will  aggregate  more 
than  possibly  100  cars,  and  it  may  not 
bo  as  large  as  this.  It  is  expected  that 
the  shipments  will  be  entirely  completed 
during  the  next  seven  days." 

This  week  practically  closes  the  heavi- 
est fruit  shipiiing  season  that  California 
has  ever  had,  and  while  some  money  was 
lost  by  buyers  on  giapes  and  pears,  yet 
as  a  whole  it  has  been  very  successful 
to  growers. 

Total  shipments  to  Nov,  20,  1911,  12,444 
cars.    To  same  date  last  year,  11,894  cars. 


A  new  book  from  George  W.  York  & 
Co.,  117  North  Jefferson  St.,  Chicago,  en- 
titled "First  Lessons  in  Bee-Keeping,"  has 
been  received.  There  are  but  few  bee- 
books  that  are  intended  for  beginners,  but 
"First  Lessons  in  Bee-Keeping"  is  Just 
such  a  book.  It  contains  nearly  200  pages, 
and  is  perhaps  the  most  fully  illustrated 
bee-book  ever  published,  for  it  contains 
over  150  pictures.  Price,  postpaid,  50c 
per  copy. 


It  is  reiJorted  that  the  raisins  of  the 
Helm  Company  have  been  sold  to  the 
Phoenix  Packing  Company  at  Fresno. 
The  deal  involves  350  tons,  including  all 
the  product,  of  the  Helm  Company's  vine- 
yards proper  and  enough  of  the  Helm  in- 
terests outside  the  company  to  make  up 
the  amount  specified.  Although  there 
has  been  no  definite  price  stated,  the 
opinion  along  Raisin  Row  is  that  4  cents 
per  pound  is  not  wide  of  the  mark.  The 
raisins  are  now  being  delivered. 


J.  F.  Costello,  of  Vacaville,  is  again 
advertising  his  new  power  sprayer.  Last 
season  Mr.  Costello  sold  a  number  of 
these  machines,  and  the  success  they 
made  emboldens  the  attempt  to  place 
many  more  upon  the  market  this  year. 

Have  you  tried  our  new  classified  liner 
advertising  department  yet?  Many  who 
have  used  it  report  good  results.  If  you 
have  something  to  sell,  send  us  in  an 
ad.;  the  rate  is  l^l.c  per  word,  per  week. 
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A  MANUAL  OF  METHODS  WHICH 
HAVE  YIELDED  GREATEST  SUC- 
CESS; WITH  LISTS  OF  VARIETIES 
BEST  ADAPTED  TO  THE  DIFFER- 
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MT.  DIABLO  CEMENT 

best  for  foundations,  dairy  floors,  fruit  dryer  floors,  etc.,  etc 

SANTA  CRUZ  LIME 

best  for  bricklaying:  and  plastering:. 


MT.  DIABLO  O  LIME 


best  for  spraying:  and  whitewashing:. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  AND  PRICES  ON  ALL  BUILDINQ  MATERIAL. 

HENRY  COWELL  LIME  &  CEMENT  COMPANY 

9  MAIN  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


IF  YOU  HAVE  A 

Benicia-Hancock  Disc  Plow 

it  is  not  necessary  to  buy 
another  plow 

For  Orchard  Work  ^ 

We  furnish  special  orchard  attachments  for  these  plows,  and 
they  are  economical,  too. 


The  "BENICIA-HANCOCK 

BOSS  OF  THE  FIELD 
PRIDE  OF  THE  FARMER 


DO  YOU  OWN  ONE?     YOU  SHOULD! 

Sizes  1  to  5  disc.         —  Ask  for  circular  "P" 

BENICIA  IRON  WORKS,  benicia.  cal. 


C.  L.  B.  GAS  TRACTORS 

are  thoroujrhly  guaranteed  against  defective  material  and  work- 
manship. All  steel  gearing  absolutely  jiroteeted  from  dirt,  and  runs 
in  oil,  making  the  Engines  long  lived  and  easy  to  keep  in  eondition. 
We  make  all  our  own  steel  eastings  and  are  very  liberal  in  use  of 
same  in  our  Engines.  C.  L.  B.  Orchard  Tractor's  extreme  height  is 
53  inches.   Will  go  where  horse.s  can't  go. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

C.  L  BEST  CAS  TRACTION  COMPANY 

Elmhurst,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Represented  by  W.  L.  Cleveland  Co.,  Los  Angeles. 


Superior  Grain  Drills 

Plain  and  Fertilizing 

The  best  equipped  drill  ofifered  today. 
Sold  by  us  for  years.  Let  us  tell  you 
about  it  or  ask  your  dealer  to  order  one. 

WE  H.  C  SHAW  CO.,  Stockton.  Cal. 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  Improvements,  same 
being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  R-10,  which  wUl 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


UNCH  PlIEKT  mm  UUKCED  VEHIUl  PUMP 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

The  pump  can  be  seen  In  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 


KROGH  MAIMUKACXURIIMG  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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A  Manual  of  Practice  with  and  without  Irrigation  for 
semi-tropical  countries. 
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Forty-first  Year. 


Farmer  s  Reflections  at  a  Great 
Poultry  Show. 

Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  T.  GREGORY. 

I  did  not  count  them,  but  one  of  the  officials  informed  me  there  were 
some  twenty-five  hundred  birds  on  exhibition  at  the  Alameda  County 
Poultry  Association's  eighth  annual  show  at  Oakland  last  week.  Certainly 
the  largest  available  hall  with  two  floors  was  utilized  to  its  fullest  ca- 
pacity, and  the  crowds  that  attended  had  the  greatest  difficulty  getting  a 
look  at  all  the  exhibits  at  one  visit,  the  congested  aisles  making  a  couple 
of  visits  at  least  necessary  for  those  interested  enough  to  want  to  see  the 
whole  show.  For  variety  of  breeds,  possibly  no  other  poultry  show  in  the 
State  can  offer  such  an 
exhibition ;  over  eighty 
distinct  breeds  and  col- 
ors of  chickens,  turkeys, 
ducks  and  geese  l)eing 
catalogued,  l)esides  doz- 
ens of  V  a  1'  i  ('  t  i  e  s  oF 
])  i  g  e  ()  n  s  wil  h  peculiai' 
nauH's  th;il  only  an  ex- 
jM'i't  with  years  of  ex- 
jierience  could  remem- 
ber, nuich  less  recogni/.e. 

This  Oakland  fixtiin; 
nuist  certainly  l)e  tagged 
the  leading  and  aristo- 
cratic gathering  of  poul- 
trydom  in  tlie  West. 
Every  bird,  whether  land 
or  water  fowl,  showed 
"class,"  and  to  the  ama- 
teur it  was  difficult  to 
understand  how  any  of 
them  missed  getting  first 
prize.  The  big  entry  list 
prevented  most  of  \h" 
leading  poultry  appli- 
ances and  feed  manu- 
facturers- from  obtaining 

space  for  their  exhibits,  so  that  most  of  those  interesting  demonstrations 
of  incubator  hatching  and  subsequent  handling  of  the  young  chicks  were 
missing.  Only  three  or  four  favored  ones  secured  a  small  space  to  exhibit 
their  products,  the  Cyphers  Incubator  Company  and  the  Western  Feed 
Company  making  very  creditable  displays^  in  the  cramped  space  at  their 
disposal. 

It  is  somewhat  difficidt  to  define  the  exact  relation  of  a  fancy  poultry 
show  to  the  average  farmer,  but  a  farmer  without  a  few  chickens  around 
the  place  has  not  yet  been  foinid,  and  many  of  them — if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  they  look  better— are  beginning  to  appreciate  an  even 
and  symmetrical  flock  of  thoroughbred  fowls.  All  the  experts  are  agreed 
that  "chickens  pay,"  and  that  many  farmers  are  commencing  to  give 
this  dei)artment  of  their  farming  more  attention,  with  a  view  to  making 
it  productive  of  revenue  like  the  other  branches  of  their  business. 

Probably  no  class  of  farmer  is  better  equipped  to  try  out  this  than  the 
California  orchardist  with  acres  of  orchard  for  the  fowls  to  range;  where 
they  will  find  a  good  portion  of  the  food  they  like  best  and  keep  the 
orchard  free  of  insects  that  may  cause  damage  to  the  trees,  and  at  the 
same  time  fertilize  the  land. 

The  experts  tell  us,  however,  that  to  make  the  poultry  department 
profitable  a  reasonable  amount  of  care  in  housing  and  feeding  is  neces- 
sary, and  aside  from  making  a  choice  of  the  breed  or  variety  of  fowl  to 


Breeding  Pens  Among  the  Fruit  Trees  on  Rancho  Yojame,  Near  Napa,  Cal 


adopt — a  visit  to  a  poultry  show  would  be  of  educational  value.  After 
walking  round  you  may  halt  in  front  of  a  pen  containing  a  fowl  you  can- 
not help  admiring;  29  or  30  seconds  later  you  are  listening  to  the  owner 
of  that  bird  giving  a  most  glowing  description  of  the  merits  of  that  par- 
ticular breed  as  winter  layers  of  the  largest  eggs  at  a  minimum  cost  for 
feed,  etc.  You  take  the  owner's  card  and  have  half  decided  his  breed  is 
the  very  one  adapted  to  your  purposes,  when  the  owner  of  another  va- 
riety nails  you,  and  being  a  faster  and  more  convincing  talker,  you  won- 
der how  you  ever  considered  the  first  for  a  moment.  And  so  it  goes  all 
round  the  show  room,  and  the  most  peculiar  fact  about  these  chicken- 
fanciers  is  that  each  and  every  one  of  them  is  thoroughly  convinced  that 
what  he  tells  you  is  correct,  and  he  or  she  has  facts  and  figures  at  hand 
to  prove  it. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  some  breeds  of  chickens  are  bet- 
ter adapted  for  the  farm 
than  others,  but  a  little 
consideration  after 
reaching  home  of  what 
the  breeders  and  fan- 
ciers have  told  you,  and 
making  due  allowance 
for  your  own  leaning  to- 
ward  any  particular 
bleed,  should  help  you 
to  nudvc  a  selection ;  but 
do  not  select  any  breed 
you  do  not  thoroughly 
fancy. 

Then,  should  you  want 
a  few  pointers  on  mod- 
ern feeding  to  produce 
a  maximum  profit  at 
minimum  cost,  pause  for 
just  a  moment  in  front 
of  the  ])oultry  supply 
dealer's  display.  If  yon 
can  only  assimilate  the 
information  fast  enough, 
you  should  leave  the 
poultry  show  thoroughly 
qualified  to  commence  a 
profitable  poultry  busi- 
ness forthwith,  for,  believe  me,  the  poultry  feed  and  supply  salesmen  can 
impart  more  valuable  and  profitable  information  in  a  given  time  than 
any  other  class  of  salesmen  I  have  met. 

Seriously,  here  is  an  undoubted  profitable  side  line  in  an  $800,000,000 
industry  of  the  country,  to  which  orchardists  would  do  well  to  give  some 
attention,  and,  as  the  fanciers  say,  it  costs  no  more  to  feed  thoroughbreds 
than  it  does  to  feed  scrubs. 

Taking  the  fancier's  end,  I  saw  a  Buff  Orpington  hen  for  which  the 
owner  asked  .$1000,  claiming  she  could  readily  dispose  of  this  patrician 
lady  hen's  eggs  for  $5  each,  while  a  White  Plymouth  Rock  Cock,  judged 
to  be  the  best  male  bird  in  the  show,  was  tagged  at  the  moderate  figure  of 
$250.  The  inability  of  the  latter  bird  to  lay  $5  eggs  most  likely  accounts 
for  this  apparently  low  valuation  as  compared  with  my  lady  Orpington. 
But  then  these  are  exceptional  specimens,  and  I  was  given  to  understand 
that  in  breeding  fancy  poultry,  only  comparatively  few  bred  true  to 
feather,  shape  and  other  requirements  called  for  by  the  Standai'd  of 
Perfection,  a  recognized  work  followed  by  the  poultry  judges  in  making 
their  iawards.  In  this  way,  good  thoroughbred  stock  of  tested  productive 
egg  strains,  that  may  be  a  little  "off"  on  feather  or  other  points  that 
decrease  their  value  in  the  show  room,  may  be  bought  at  very  moderate 
prices. 

{Continued  on  Page  477.) 
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California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m.,  Nov.  28,  1911 : 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Temi)era- 
ture  Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

[Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Eureka  

00 

•J. 12 

9.10 

60 

88 

Red  Bluff  

00 

1.59 

5.30 

72 

36 

Sacramento  

00 

..'54 

3.38 

74 

40 

San  Francisco .. 

00 

.88 

3.85 

74 

42 

San  Jose  

00 

.98 

3  00 

76 

30 

Fresno  

00 

.26 

1.95 

70 

36 

Independence... 

00 

.80 

1.90 

66 

24 

San  Luis  Obispo 

00 

.60 

3.40 

80 

38 

Los  Angeles  

00 

1.49 

2  17 

86 

50 

San  Diego  

00 

.52 

1.29 

82 

46 

The  Week. 


Returning  from  the  distant  East  we  lind  Cali- 
fornia skies  as  dry  as  the  people  are  in  several 
of  the  States  Ave  traversed.  Having  no  diploma 
as  a  rainmaker  and  no  confidence  in  our  ability 
even  to  draw  tears  from  dry  ej'es,  we  forbear 
efforts  to  bring  the  refreshing  downpour  for 
whieh  most  parts  of  the  State  are  longing — al- 
though there  are  places  where  rain  enough  has 
already  fallen  to  satisfy  the  needs  for  early  plow- 
ing and  sowing.  While,  then,  the  new  season  is 
dallying  with  its  effective  opening  we  indulge 
farther  in  reflections  born  of  distant  observa- 
tions. 

Cities  and  Their  Environment. 

(,'oluinbus  is  a  large  city,  having  a  population 
of  about  two  hundred  thousand,  in  a  distinctly 
rural  environment.  It  has  therefore  to  work  out 
some  development  problems  the  solution  of  which 
will  be  of  wide  value.  The  rush  of  cities  usually 
is  to  secure  factories  and  to  build  population 
largely  on  the  increase  of  operatives  therein.  It 
is  a  question  Avhother  this  is  the  most  desirable 
basis  of  growth  or  the  best  foundation  of  munici- 
pal prosperity  and  the  higher  municipal  life.  We 
ai-e  inclined  to  believe  that  President  Soule  of  the 
Georgia  Agricultural  College  was  correct  when 
he  said,  in  one  of  the  conventions:  "It  would  pay 
large  cities  like  Columbus  more  in  a  financial  way 
to  spend  money  for  the  betterment  of  rural  sec- 
tions surrounding  them  than  to  expend  the  same 
amount  in  securing  three  or  four  large  manufac- 
turing institutions."  Probably  the  most  obvious 
thing  the  towns  can  do  for  the  country  around 
them  is  to  secure  good  roads  to  all  parts  of  theii- 
environment.  City  sentiment  has  recently  ad- 
vanced considerably  in  this  respect,  for  there  is  a 
wide  urban  oonsont  to  be  taxed  for  good  road 
work  when  counties  undertake  it — the  leadere  in 
this  sentiment  agreeing  that  the  cities  should 
build  their  own  streets  and  in  addition  bear  their 
share  of  the  cost  of  street  extensions  into  first- 
class  country  highways.  Now  that  city  people 
have  a  better  idea  of  rural  investments  than  they 
ever  had  before,  they  may  be  expected  to  take  a 
deeper   interest   in   rurnl    improvements.  This 


would  increase  rural  and  suburban  population 
and  increase  city  trade  in  lines  beyond  the  usual 
needs  of  the  factory  population.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly true  that  rural  activity  and  prosperity  in  its 
environment  will  build  up  manufacturing  in  the 
town  more  safely  and  surely  than  the  effort  for 
factories  merely  as  such  is  likely  to  do  it.  We 
saw,  as  we  studied  the  towns  we  rolled  through, 
a  number  of  instances  of  promoted  factories  in 
v.hich  i)ro])abl\-  a  wheel  had  never  turned.  IIow 
much  better  it  would  have  been  for  such  towns 
if  the  money  had  been  spent  in  building  roads 
into  their  r)ack  country.  The  coujitry  needs  more 
population  to  attain  fuller  production,  and  by 
distributing  labor  in  this  way  the  city  will  be 
more  prosperous  than  it  can  possibly  be  by  eon- 
centi-ating  labor  as  is  now  the  way,  with  all  the 
attendant  turbulence  and  selfishness  of  its  organi- 
zations. Four-fifths  of  the  farms  of  Ohio  are  in 
need  of  labor,  according  to  A.  P.  Sandles,  secre- 
tary of  agriculture  of  that  State.  If  the  cities 
will  take  an  active  interest  and  effort  to  make 
the  rural  districts  more  attractive  for  work  and 
residence,  they  will  find  that  many  of  their  pres- 
ent (litliciiltics  will  d'saiii)ear. 

Lessening  the  Hours  of  Labor. 

Wearying  somewhat  of  the  academic  point  of 
view  which  teachers  naturally  take,  we  sought 
diversion  ])y  listening  to  other  people  as  they  con- 
versed aloud  in  public  places  in  Columbus.  Such 
conversation  clearly  showed  that  the  public  mind 
is  in  a  state  of  fermentation  i)olitically  and  so- 
ciologically.   Politically,  we  were  surprised  that 
favorite  .sons  of  Ohio  had  so  little  home  support 
either  present  or  prospective.    Insui-gency  of  the 
New  Jersey  and  Wisconsin  types  prevailed.  No- 
body seemed  afraid  of  socialistic  ideas — nearly 
all,  however,  scouting  the  proposition  of  equaliza- 
tion or  eomniunization  of  property.  Nationaliza- 
tion of  public  utilities  in  transportation,  illumi- 
nation, hydration  and  finance  or  control  of  the 
functions  and  of  organizations  for  production 
and  trade,  seemed  to  be  favored  by  all  who  gave 
us  words  to  overhear.   One  bunch  of  people,  who 
appeared  to  be  employers  of  labor,  agreed  that  a 
legal  dey's  work  would  in  all  probability  be  re- 
duced to  .six  hours,  as  the  eight  hour  day  has  so 
easily  prevailed.    One  man.  who  was  apparently 
operating  a  continuously  active  plant,  said  he  ex- 
pected to  run  four  shifts  of  men  a  '24-hour  day, 
in.stead  of  three  eight-hour  shifts  as  at  present, 
and  the  others  did  not  seem  to  l)e  .shocked  at  the 
concession;  they  only  understood  that  they  would 
have  to  add  that  more  to  the  .selling  jirice  of  their 
product.    This  suggestion  returiu'd  our  thought 
at  once  to  the  proposition  Avhich  we  recently  dis- 
cussed, viz:  how  is  the  fai'mer  who  does  not  fit 
the  selling  price  of  his  product  to  live  under  all 
the  afilictions  of  increased  cost  of  production 
which  are  being  thrown  upon  him.  by  this  pre- 
vailing sentiment  of  socialistic  derivation.  So 
far  as  we  can  see,  there  is  no  help  for  him  except 
ill  back-firing.    lie  must  organize  for  legislative, 
financial  and  commercial  strength,  until  he  can 
handle  his  product  as  other  producers  do  and 
force  the  people  to  pay  him  all  costs  of  produc- 
tion and  a  fair  profit  besides.   Everybody  expects 
to  do  this  with  everybodj'  but  farmers  and  every- 
body disregards  the  farmers  because  he  does  not 
put  himself  in  a  position  to  demand  regard  as 
others  do.   For  a  generation  more  perhaps  he  can 
retain  more  or  less  of  the  longer  hours  and  a  less 
hour-rate  for  his  laborers.    Tie  may  do  this  b;.' 
very  inertia,  but  ultimately  he  must  do  as  other 
producers  are  being  forced  to  do  by  labor  organi- 
zations and  the  laws  which  they  secure.   And  this 
brings  us  to  another  point  which  we  recently  tried 
to  emphasize :  there  must  be  more  farmers  in  our 


legislatures.  No  progress  is  now  being  made  in 
this  direction.  Mr.  Laylin.  master  of  the  Ohio 
State  Grange  .said  in  an  address  at  Columbus: 
"At  present  there  are  fewer  men  in  the  legisla- 
ture who  are  interested  in  agriculture  than  ever 
before;  in  fact,  there  is  not  a  farmer  in  the  Ohio 
senate  and  only  a  few  in  the  house,  and  it  is  not 
within  the  bounds  of  reason  to  expect  that  tbe 
efl'orts  of  our  committee  should  meet  with  that 
consideration  which  we  desire." 

And  Mr.  Laylin  is  right.  Legislatures  are  sufi 
posed  to  be  representative  of  the  people  and  t" 
reflect  the  conditions  of  various  classes.  A  State 
legislature  without  farmers  can  have  no  agricul 
tnral  point  of  view  and  no  agricultural  force 
and  yet  radical  measures,  embodying  all  other- 
points  of  view  and  commanding  all  other  forces, 
are  creating  situations  which  affect  farming.  It 
is  simply  a  question  of  time  when  the  worm  will 
turn — he  cannot  be  crushed,  for  tire  wor-ld  worrld 
starve. 

Reducing  the  Cost  of  Living. 

There  is  one  way  irr  which  the  producer  of  food 
srri)plies  fixes  the  price  upon  them,  aird  that  is 
when  he  deals  directly  with  the  consumer,  or  at 
least  with  the  retail  distributer.   We  will  not  take 
tinre  to  di.scuss  how  hard  this  is  to  do:  first,  be- 
cause no  large  prodrrccr  has  time  to  be  a  peddler: 
second,  because  consumers  arc,  or  in  these  days 
ought  to  be.  too  busy  to  spend  half  the  day  in 
getting  things  to  eat  during  the  other  half — to 
say  nothirrg  about  the  necessity  of  making  the 
moirey  to  Iruy  them  with.    However  this  may  be. 
as  a  theoretical  view,  we  observed  a  very  inter- 
esting  fact  in  the  city  of  Columbus — to  wit:  di 
rect  trade  in  actual  progress.    They  have  starte.l 
market  days  in  some  of  our  California  towns,  but 
they  are  a  poor  imitation  of  the  real  article,  b.- 
cause  most  of  the  buyers  insist  on  home  deliver  y 
by  the  seller,  just  as  they  do  when  they  buy  at 
stores,  and  the  seller  has  to  consider  that  fact  in 
making  his  price,  and  thus  one  of  the  demons  of 
tile  high  cost  of  living  enters.    In  Columbus  it 
is  not  so.    We  counted  on  one  of  the  prominent 
corners  in  the  business  section  over  one  hundred 
women  cai-rying  large  market  baskets — not  i-eti 
cules  or  striirg  bags  or  other  containers  into  which 
yon  might  get  a  pound  of  candy  and  a  box  of 
haii'i)ins.  perhaps — but  good  large  and  strong  bas- 
kets into  which  you  could  put  half  a  brrshel  of 
potatoes  aird  top  oft"  with  a  tirrkey.  a  bundle  of 
eeler-y  and  a  nickel's  worth  of  sorrp  vegetables, 
with  a  total  weight,  we  should  .iudge.  of  for-ty  to 
fifty  jrounds.    This  was  direct  trade  in  action, 
and  when  a  dozen  or  so  of  these  heavy  freighters 
Avere  struggling  to  get  aboard  a  pa^'-as-you-enter 
trolley  car  through  the  narrow  entrance  pei-tain- 
irrg  thereto,  it  Avas  firn  for  the  visitor,  you  may 
be  sui-e.    IIoAvever,  it  Avorks.  just  the  same,  and 
the  cost  of  living  is  surely  reduced  in  each  of  the 
families  to  Avhich  those  foraging  females  belontr. 
Whether  the  saving  is  Avorth  the  eft'ort.  avc  do  not 
undertake  to  determine.   The  method  is,  hoAvever, 
stirring  provisioning  circles  in  Columbus,  for  avo 
road  carefully  a  long  advertisement  by  a  city 
grocer  in  Avhich  he  claims  that  he  can  affor-d  to 
give  seven  days'  food  for  a  family  for  the  usrrai 
cost  of  six  days'  food — if  the  customer  Avill  pa.A^ 
cash  and  carry  the  goods  aAvay.    And  he  u.ses  this 
significant  paragraph:    "I  don't  Avant  half  of  nry 
cu.stomers  paying  the  bad  bills  of  the  other  half; 
and  I  don't  Avant  some  of  them  Avho  come  fo:' 
their  groceries  paying  the  delivery  bills  for  those 
people  Avho  telephone  for  every  nickel's  Avorth 
they  buy  and  order  it  sent  over  right  aAvay.  Some 
people  have  the  idea  that  the  grocer  pays  for  that 
horse  and  Avagon.  for  the  man  who  driA-es  it.  and 
for  i-epairs.    Wrong.    The  customer  pays  it  all ; 
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the  groceryinan  just  tacks  it  onto  the  stuff  you 
buy,  and  you  pay  for  it  whether  you  have  your 
goods  delivered  or  not." 

For  this  reason  he  prefers  to  divide  the  sav- 
ings of  his  easli-and-earry  trade  with  his  custom- 
ers, giving  them  a  qiiai'tci'  of  it.  perhaps;  for  we 
are  not  looking  for  wings  on  tin?  l)acks  of  even 
rei^entant  grocers.  JJut  h's  confession  that  all 
costs  ai'e  achh'd  to  the  selling  {jricc  gives  ns  a 
chance  to  say  once  again  that  this  is  always  done 
by  everybody  but  the  farmer. 


Opportunities  for  Women. 

Naturally  there  wci'e  in  the  labyrinth  of  con- 
ventions which  we  threaded  at  Columbus  some 
things  which  have  a  bearing  upon  feminine  opi)or- 
tnnties  which,  in  view  of  California's  advanccfl 
standing  therein,  may  .have  particular  local  in- 
terest and  importance.  For  example,  at  one  of 
the  meetings,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation Philander  H.  Claxton  of  AVasliington,  D.  ('.. 
addressed  the  College  club  of  young  women  on 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  duty  of  the  girls  in 
life.  "Educated  women  have  the  time,  means  and 
knowledge  to  teach  people  how  to  live,"  he  ex- 
plained, "iModern  machinery  and  invention  leave 
them  little  to  do  in  kee])ing  a  home,  and  they 
ought  to  use  their  leisure  time  in  rearing  decent, 
healthy  and  moral  hoys  and  girls.  Men,  because 
it  makes  money,  raise  fine  specimens  of  wheat, 
horses  and  cows.  It  remains  with  the  women  to 
I'ear  perfect  boys  and  girls,  and  it's  about  the  last 
thing  that  anyone  now  tries  to  do.  The  duty  of 
the  college-bred  woman  is  to  be  the  servant  of 
all,  beca\ise  of  her  knowledge  and  leisure.  She 
sliould  build  a  new  society  and  use  the  real  free- 
dom which  has  come  to  hei-.  It  was  Bernard  Shiiw 
who  said,  ']Men  look  after  things;  women  look 
after  life  and  living.'  '" 

We  take  this  to  be  an  instance  of  prophetie 
vision,  based  upon  the  anticipated  attainments  of 
the  new  domestic  science  and  home  economies 
which  is  being  so  strongly  promoted  as  a  branch 
of  public-chool  education.  What  will  come  of  it. 
each  must  try  to  detei'inine  for  herself,  but  it 
siems  clear  enough  that  the  home-slavery  of 
women  is  passing,  and  their  homeopportunity  is 
dawning.  Just  what  will  be  the  various  features 
of  this  opportunity  cainiot  be  now  discerned. 
There  will  be  evolution  based  upon  experience,  no 
doubt.  Air.  Claxton  anticipates  a  notable  better- 
ment of  men  and  women  because  the  latter  will 
have  the  training  and  the  leisure  for  it,  as  cook- 
ing, washing,  house-cleaning,  and  the  like,  are  ac- 
complished by  steam,  electricity,  radio-activity, 
and  new  ageiuues  we  still  wot  not  of.  Other  social 
piophets  see  other  things,  as,  for  instance,  the 
clami  that  the  old-fashioiuHl  mother  is  out  of  date, 
according  to  Professor  Zueblin  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  who  urges  women  to  desert  the  fire- 
side to  help  social  and  political  progress.  We  do 
i:ot  know  Avhat  will  come  of  it  all,  but  this  much 
S(  ems  sure:  C'alifornia  will  be  second  to  no  State 
in  favoring  environment  to  work  out  the  prob- 
lems. In  no  State  or  country  have  the  women  as 
a  class  been  so  free  from  household  drudgery;  in 
none  is  their  intellectual  average  so  high:  in  none 
is  there  such  widespread  leisure  residting  from 
j)rosperity  in  all  classes.  Aiul  now  there  comes 
the  right  to  vote  to  those  who  are  better  fitted 
to  use  that  right  than  the  women  of  any  common- 
wealth i)revi()usly  enfranchised.  Califoi-nia  bids 
fair  to  l)e  the  field  where  many  advanced  prob- 
lems will  be  worked  out  for  the  welfare  of  hu- 
manity. 

The  Social  Function  of  the  Country  Schoolhouse. 

Nearly  all  country  life  reformers  are  proclaim- 
ing the  advantage  of  the  schoolhouse  as  a  social 


assembly  place.  They  do  not  seem  to  know  that 
this  is  a  rejuvenescence  and  not  a  new  idea  or 
fact.  They  have  probably  been  born  since  the 
days  when  the  old  log  schoolhouse  was  really  the 
social  center  of  the  miral  life  of  their  grandfath- 
ers. When  the  new  schoolhouse  of  frame,  lath 
and  plaster  canu^  in,  it  was  so  grand  a  thing  that 
the  comnmnity  stood  in  awe  of  it,  and  decided 
that  it  should  be  held  inviolably  .sacred  as  a  tem- 
ple of  learning.  About  the  same  time  denomina- 
tionalism  invaded  nu'al  communities,  multiplied 
structures  which  were  cold,  dark  and  desolate  on 
all  days  and  nights  of  the  week  but  one,  and  pro- 
moted also  a  chilly  exclusiveness  among  the  peo- 
ple. The  young  people  were  largely  denied  the 
natural  pleasures  of  social  assemblies  because  all 
judilic  buildings  were  con.secrated  to  higher  uses. 
The  farmhouse  was  open  to  visiting,  of  course, 
but  oidy  enduring  young  men  could  wait  for  a 
single  word  of  joy  until  after  the  old  people  had 
been  talked  to  bed  and  the  small  brother  had  been 
wheedled  aAvay  in  the  same  direction  by  specious 
I)romises.  None  but  detei-mined  young  people 
would  pursue  bliss  over  such  a  rocky  road;  others 
left  the  farm,  preferring  to  make  a  living  in  vil- 
lage kitchens  or  behind  the  counters  of  village 
stores,  bringing  up  finally  in  considerable  num- 
bers in  the  darkest  places  of  great  cities.  On  the 
basis  of  such  facts,  and  attributing  them  largely 
to  the  absence  from  the  countryside  of  places  of 
social  assembly,  the  reformers  are  demanding  that 
tlie  .schoolhouses  and  churches  shall  be  restored 
to  their  former  social  services.  The  same  claim 
is  being  made  for  villages,  especially  where  or- 
ganized effort  is  being  made  to  keep  the  yoimg 
p(  oiile  off  the  streets  and  away  from  the  saloons, 
b_\  vigilance  committees  of  women.  One  of  these 
women  is  said  in  a  recent  book  on  the  subject  to 
have  reported  to  her  committee: 

"They  won't  set  home,  an'  when  we've  vigi- 
liUiced  'ein  off  the  streets,  where  are  we  goin'  to 
vigilance  'em  to?" 

Another  committee  woman  had  an  inspiration: 

"Give  'em  the  place  that's  theirs,"  she  says. 
"(Jive  'em  the  schoolhouse,  open  evenin's  an'  lit 
an'  het  an'  music  an'  things  doing." 

And  yet  some  people  claim  to  doubt  the  ability 
of  women  to  settle  social  problems! 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Horse  Beans  and  Field  Peas. 

To  the  Editor:  Please  advise  me  if  horse  beans 
and  field  peas  could  be  drilled  in  after  the  first 
good  rain  without  previous  preparation  of  the 
soil,  with  any  chance  of  a  crop,  in  the  San  Ramon 
valle.y,  either  on  flat  or  hillside.  The  land  is  adobe 
and  will  not  permit  plowing  if  the  rains  are  very 
heavy.  I  also  desire  to  get  the  crop  in  as  early 
ns  practicable,  in  order  to  have  forage  for  hogs 
as  early  in  the  spring  as  possible.  What  is  the 
best  variety  of  field  pea  for  forage  crop  under 
these  conditions? — II.,  San  Francisco. 

Who  has  secured  anything  worth  while  in  this 
way?  Our  notion  is  that,  on  a  free  loam,  with 
the  rains  coming  along  just  right,  there  might 
be  a  good  cover,  but  on  adobe  liable  to  be  either 
water-soaked  or  baked  hard,  or  both  at  different 
times,  one  should  not  expect  much  by  early  spring. 
In  fact,  more  could  probably  be  had  by  waiting 
until  February  and  getting  the  soil  into  good  con- 
dition before  sowing.  We  do  not  know  which  pea 
could  be  grown  as  our  correspondent  projioses 
with  least  loss  of  time  and  seed. 

Working  on  Myrabolan. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  re- 
garding the  myrabolan  root  to  bud  on'?    I  wish 


to  bud  from  certain  trees  that  nurseries  probabls 
do  not  carry,  as  it  came  from  a  seedling.  Is  there 
more  than  one  variety  of  myrabolan  used,  and  if 
so,  is  one  as  good  as  another?  If  I  take  sprouts 
that  come  up  where  the  roots  have  been  cut,  will 
tliey  make  good  trees?  I  have  tried  a  few,  now 
three  years  old,  and  the  trees  are  doing  nicely  so 
far,  but  the  roots  sprout  up  where  cut.  I  am  in- 
formed that  if  I  can  raise  them  from  slips  they 
will  not  sprout  up  from  the  root.  Would  you  ad- 
vise using  the  sprouts  from  roots  that  have  been 
cut,  to  bud  on  where  they  have  come  up  from 
trees  grafted  to  apricots?  Will  apricots  and 
peaches  grafted  or  budded  on  myrabolan  produc(? 
fruit  as  large  as  they  will  if  grafted  on  their  own 
stock  ? — Grower,  Solano  county. 

W^e  would  not  use  a  root  sprout.  We  are  not 
aware  that  the  matter  has  been  scientifically  dem- 
onstrated, but  experience  seems  to  be  clear  that 
from  sprouts  you  will  get  sprouts.  We  would  pre- 
fer cuttings  to  sprouts,  hut  even  these  are  aban- 
doned for  seedling  roots  of  the  common  decidu- 
ous fruits  and  of  citrus  fruits  also.  The  apricot 
does  well  enough  on  the  myrabolan  if  the  soil 
needs  that  root;  they  are  usually  larger  on  the 
l)each  root  or  on  apricot  seedlings.  The  peach, 
so  far  as  Ave  know,  is  no  longer  worked  on  the 
m.yrabolan  in  this  State.  One  seedling  of  the 
cherry  plum  is  about  as  good  a  myrabolan  as  an- 
other. 


Citrus  Fruites  and  Temperatures. 

To  the  Editor ;  Would  four  feet  of  good  loose 
soil  be  enough  for  lemons?  What  is  the  lowest 
temperature  at  which  grapefruit  and  lemons  will 
succeed  ? — Tenderfoot,  Fresno  county. 

Four  feet  of  good  soil,  providing  the  underly- 
ing strata  are  not  charged  with  alkali,  would  give 
you  a  good  growth  of  lemon  trees  if  moisture 
was  regularly  present  in  about  the  right  quantity, 
neither  too  much  nor  too  little,  and  the  tempera- 
ture conditions  were  favorable  to  the  success  of 
this  ti-ee,  w'hich  will  not  stand  as  much  frost  as 
the  orange.  Grapefruit  is  about  as  hardy  as  the 
orange.  The  fruit  will  be  injured  by  tempera- 
ture at  the  ordinary  freezing  point  if  continued 
for  some  little  time,  and  the  tree  itself  is  likely 
to  be  considerably  injured  by  a  temperature  of 
25  or  27°  if  continued  for  a  few  hours.  The 
matter  of  duration  of  a  low  temperature  is  per- 
haps ({uite  as  important  as  the  degree  wliich  is 
actually  reached  by  the  thermometer. 


Budding  Oranges  and  Apples. 

To  the  Pjditor :  Will  you  plea.se  advise  me  why 
young  apple  plants  in  the  seed  bed  become  mil- 
dewed? They  are  in  a  lath  house.  How  late  in 
the  fall  can  budding  of  orange  trees  be  done — 
plants  that  are  two  years  old?  Docs  the  rain  hurt 
the  i)udding,  and  what  advantage,  if  any.  is  late 
budding?  Can  you  tell  me  what  to  do  with  some 
old  ti-ees  that  were  budded  about  two  months  ago 
aiul  are  still  green  but  not  sprouted  yet?  The 
budding  was  done  on  young  shoots.  What  is  the 
best  time  to  biul  apples? — Subscriber,  La  Canada. 

The  api)le  seedlings  mildewed  because  too  much 
moisture  was  associated  with  too  nuieh  shade. 
.More  sunshine  would  have  prevented  it,  and  if 
they  had  enjoyed  it  they  could  have  made  better 
use  of  the  water  probably.  Late  budding  of  the 
oi'ange  can  be  done  as  late  as  the  bark  will  slip 
well  ;  usually,  however,  not  quite  so  late  as  this. 
Such  buds  are  preferred  because  in  the  ex])eri- 
encu'  of  most  people  they  make  stronger  growth 
than  those  ])ut  in  in  the  spring.  Such  buds  are 
not  expe(!ted  to  grow  until  the  lowest  tenqjera- 
tures  of  the  winter  are  over.  The  buds  which  you 
sjM-ak  of  as  green  but  still  dormant  are  doing  just 
what  they  ought  to  do.  They  will  start  when  they 
get  ready.  Apples  are  budded  in  July  and  August 
and  r-eniain  dormant  \uitil  the  following  spring. 
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California  and  the  World's 
Raisin  Trade. 


More  than  1  million  dollars'  worth  of  raisins 
were  exported  from  the  United  States  in  the  last 
fiscal  year,  the  quantity,  IS'/,  million  pounds,  be- 
ing far  in  excess  of  the  total  exported  in  any 
earlier  year.  The  imports  during  the  year 
amounted  to  only  21/0  million  pounds,  against  10 
million  pounds  in  1900  and  as  high  as  50  million 
pounds  in  certain  j'ears  prior  to  the  development 
of  production  in  the  United  States.  Comparing 
1911  with  1900,  the  figures  of  the  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics, DepartnuMit  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  show- 
that  exports  grew  from  21/2  million  pounds  to  over 
I8V2  million  pounds,  and  value  from  $140,000  to 
$1,0"69.000.  During  the  same  period  imj)orts  of 
raisins  fell  from  10%  million  pounds  in  1900  to 
2y>  million  in  1911,  and  their  value  from  $531,000 
to "$237,000.  The  largest  exportation  of  raisins 
recorded  in  any  year  prior  to  1911  was  that  of 
1907,  a  little  over  9  million  pounds,  or  less  than 
half  that  of  1911,  while  the  largest  importation  of 
raisins  on  record  is  that  of  18S4,  when  a  total  of 
54  million  pounds  entered  the  country,  as  against 
but  2V2  million  pounds  in  the  fiscal  year  1911. 

Canada  is  by  far  the  largest  market  for  Ameri- 
can raisins  exi)orted,  the  exports  thereto  in  the 
fiscal  year  1911  having  been  11  million  pounds, 
compared  with  less  than  three  million  to  New 
Zealand,  about  1  million  each  to  England  and  Ger- 
many, and  3  million  poimds  to  all  other  parts  of 
the  world.  Of  the  21/2  million  pounds  imported 
last  year,  Spain,  England,  Asiatic  Russia,  and 
Asiatic  Turkey  were  the  chief  sources,  the  first 
named  country  being  credited  with  over  1  million 
pounds,  and  the  others  less  than  a  half  million 
pounds  each.  These  figures  contrast  with  those  of 
1884,  when  of  nearly  54  million  pounds  of  raisins 
imported.  Spain  was  credited  with  47V2  million 
pounds;  England  31/2  million,  and  Italy  nearly  2 
million  pounds. 

The  marked  falling  oft'  in  importations  of  nrsins 
is  the  result  of  the  rapid  increase;  in  domestic  pro- 
duction, which  first  attained  commercial  imi)ort- 
ance  in  the  early  seventies.  The  American  raisin 
industry  had  its  beginning  in  the  great  San 
Joaquin  valley  and  certain  counties  of  southern 
California,  which  is  still  the  chief  producing  area 
in  the  United  States.  In  1873  the  California  crop 
was  but  120,000  pounds;  bv  1880  it  had  grown  to 
1,500,000  pounds :  by  1890,  38.000,000  pounds ;  by 
1900,  to  90.000.000  pounds,  and  in  the  later  years 
has  risen  as  high  as  140.000,000  pounds  in  1907 
and  1909,  and  fallen  as  low  as  75.000.000  pounds 
in  1904,  the  figure  for  1910  being  112.000.000 
pounds.  These  figures  of  production  are  supiilicd 
by  Mr.  George  Robertson,  statistician  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Board  of  Agriculture,  and  are  here  quoted 
in  the  absence  of  official  data  covering  the  produc- 
tion in  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 

The  efi'eet  of  domestic  production  upon  imports 
and  exports  of  raisins  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the 
figures  which  follow : 


Av.  annual. 

Av.  annual 

Av.  annual 

*produetion. 

importation. 

exportation 

Period. 

]\Iillion  lbs. 

Million  lbs. 

Million  lbs. 

1873-1881. 

. .  .  0.78 

35.3  • 

1882-1891. 

. . .  17.70 

41.9 

1892-1901 . 

. .  .  81.20 

12.7 

13.4 

1902-1910. 

...  111.66 

6.7 

5.9 

1911 

.  ,  No  data 

2.5 

18.7 

♦California  crop  only.  11898-1901. 


While  these  figures  suggest  a  growing  consump- 
tion of  raisins  in  the  United  States,  the  per  capita 
eonsuiliption  is  still  but  one-third  as  large  as  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  Mr.  George  Robertson,  the 
statistician  above  mentioned  being  authority  for 
the  statement  that  the  per  capita  consumption  of 
raisins  in  the  United  States  in  1910  was  but  IV2 
pounds,  compared  with  5  pounds  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Dr.  Josiah  Oldfield,  D.  C.  L.,  Oxford, 
l>laees  raisins  first  among  all  known  foods  and  su- 
perior to  grapes,  "because  the  sugar  has  been 
thoroughly  matured  and  ripened  and  transformed 
read.v  for  digestion." 

The  year  1910  was  one  of  short  production  of 
raisins  throughout  the  -vvorld.  In  1909,  when  con- 
ditions were  normal,  four  leading  sources  pro- 


duced 333,000  long  tons,  of  which  Greek  currants 
represented  185,000  tons :  California  raisins.  70.- 
000;  Turkish  Sultanas,  50.000  tons,  and  Spain. 
28,000.  Australia's  product  is  mostly  consumed 
in  the  honu'  market,  but  the  output  is  increasing. 


ALFALFA  IN  THE  ORANGE  ORCHARD 


Burle  J.  Jones,  formerly  of  California,  but  i'oi' 
several  ,vears  in  charge  of  experimental  work  with 
the  orange  in  Arizona,  writes  for  the  Progressive 
Farmer  of  that  State  his  observations  on  growing 
alfalfa  in  the  citrus  orchard:  This  i)lan  of  put- 
ting the  groves  to  alfalfa  has  been  reconunended 
by  the  experts  of  the  University  for  some  years, 
and  results  from  a  considerable  and  very  careful 
survey  of  the  situation.  It  is  not  desirable  that 
the  alfalfa  should  be  planted  while  the  trees  iiv^ 
young,  as  it  forages  too  vigorously  for  their  good, 
but  it  has  showji  itself  to  be  a  very  satisfactory 
thing  among  older  trees  that  are  well  rooted  an<l 
that  carry  a  sufficient  top  to  shade  the  ground 
about  their  stems.  This  does  not  mean  that  any 
other  fertilizer  may  be  disregarded.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  should  be  the  rule  to  give  one  or  two 
good  applications  of  commercial  fertilizer  a  year. 
This  may  be  sown  on  top  of  the  alfalfa  and 
worked  into  the  soil  with  a  disc  or  alfalfa  reno- 
vator and  will  be  found  very  beiu'ficial.  In  put- 
ting the  groves  to  a  permanent  crop  of  this  sort  it 
i.;  desirable  to  put  in  as  few  borders  as  possible 
and  to  make  them  as  low  and  inconsi)icuous  as 
possible.  Generall,v  one  to  each  tree  row  is  suffi- 
cient. These  ma.v  be  made  directly  in  the  tree 
row,  and  if  the  lands  be  graded  perfectly  lietween 
them  the.y  may  be  nuide  low  and  fiat  so  that  n 
mower  can  be  run  over  them  perfectly,  thus  nudc- 
ing  it  possible  to  keep  the  grove  clean  and  tid.v 
with  a  maximum  expense.  This  is  a  matter  that 
all  growers  would  do  well  to  look  into  Avith  refer- 
ence to  the  various  methods  that  have  already 
been  tried,  and  also  with  reference  to  the  general 
thrift  and  crop  results  of  groves  that  have  been  so 
planted  as  compared  with  those  where  clean  cul- 
ture is  practiced  during  the  summer.  If  only  a 
winter  cover  crop  is  planted  it  ma.y  be  sown  to 
advantage  between  borders  and  irrigated  by  the 
same  method  as  alfalfa. 


CITRUS  FIGURES  FOR  THE  YEAR. 


Although  we  have  previou.sly  given  some  of  the 
interesting  figures  prepared  b,v  B.  A.  Woodforil, 
general  manager  of  the  ('alifornia  Fruit  Growers' 
Exchange,  for  the  ainnuil  meeting  of  the  As.socia- 
tion,  there  are  other  points  included  in  the  follow- 
ing statement:  The  report  shows  that  the  returns 
for  this  season's  crop  will  aggregate  $33,737,000. 
The  crop  for  both  oranges  and  lemons  was  b.v  far 
the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  business. 

Because  of  the  recent  fight  nuule  by  New  York 
importers  to  have  the  duty  on  citrus  fruits  en- 
tirely wiped  out  or  greatl.v  reduced,  which  would 
mean  ruin  to  California's  greatest  industry,  the 
figures  compiled  by  the  Exchange  show  the  vital 
importance  of  this  industrv  to  the  State. 
This  year  the  Exchange  handled  10,842,831 
boxes  of  citrus  fruits,  for  which  the  growers  re- 
ceived a  total  sum  of  $20,579,560.  This  is  an  aver- 
age of  a  little  more  than  $1.89  ])er  box.  There 
were  28,123  cars  used  in  the  transportation  of  the 
fruit. 

The  increase  for  this  .vear  over  that  of  last  year 
is  43%.  Last  year  the  number  of  cars  used  was 
19,639.  The  boxes  numbered  7,578,801.  The  num- 
ber of  boxes  is  more  than  double  that  of  the  sea- 
sons of  1905  and  1906. 

More  than  61%  of  the  total  crop  of  the  State 
v.'as  handled  by  the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Ex- 
change, which  shows  the  great  volume  of  business 
transacted  by  the  association  for  the  benefit  of 
the  growers.  The  Exchange  has  marketed  all  the 
fruit  at  the  low  cost  of  6I/)  cents  per  box,  which 
is  1/2  cent  less  than  that  of  last  year.  More  money 
has  been  spent  for  advertising  this  season,  the 
sum  of  $150,000  having  been  devoted  to  the  pur- 


pose; this  is  y2  cent  per  box  more  than  that  of 
last  season. 

Estimating  the  freight  rate  at  84  cents  per  box, 
the  Exchange  has  paid  the  railroads  this  season 
$9,107,998.  For  the  entire  crop  in  the  State  it 
is  estimated  the  total  amount  paid  to  the  railroads 
is  $15,000,000. 


TRANSPLANTING  OLD  ORANGE  TREES. 


E.  L.  Koethen  of  Riverside  tells  the  Fruit  World 
of  his  success  in  moving  sonu'  of  the  oldest  oi'ange 
trees  in  the  Riverside  district:  During  the  pres- 
ent summer  we  have  had  occasion  to  clear  ground 
for  some  street  extension  and  widening.  The  trees 
involved  were  among  the  oldest  trees  in  this  .sec- 
tion: over  35  years  old.  They  had  been  seedlings 
biulded  about  fifteen  years  ago.  The  trunks  were 
large  and  heavy — so  heavy  that  in  order  to  make 
them  light  eiu)ugh  to  handle,  about  the  whole  root 
system  had  to  be  removed,. except  that  portion  im- 
mediately under  the  trunk.  As  they  looked  when 
moving  them  they  reminded  us  of  the  Slringfel- 
low  method  of  transplanting.  We  cut  off  all  the 
foliage  exce])t  .iust  a  few  leaves  to  indicate  the 
amount  of  wilt  we  Avere  going  to  have — say  not 
over  a  dozen  leaves  to  each  tree.  They  were  so 
luav.v.  even  then,  that  we  were  compelled  to  de- 
vise a  way  of  loading  the  tree  onto  a  pair  of 
wagon  wheels  on  an  axle,  and  then  it  was  a  good 
load  for  one  horse  to  haul  it  to  the  hole  already 
piepared  for  its  occupancy. 

We  moved  about  fifteen  of  these  monsters  at 
dates  ranging  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  last 
oF  August,  and  out  of  the  whole  lot  there  is  but 
one  left  that  has  not  alread.v  j)ut  out  a  verv  en- 
couraging growth.  W^e  will  now  see  that  they  are 
kept  growing  throughout  the  fall,  and  wrap  them 
carefully  to  j)rotect  them  from  possible  fro.sts.  Our 
exi)erience  with  such  trees  is  that  they  will  out- 
grow small  trees  very  fast,  and  be  large  bearing 
trees  long  before  the  snuill  ones  would  amount  to 
nnich.  This  is  especially  the  case  where  they  are 
planted  where  they  are  among  old  bearing  trees. 

We  have  seen  such  trees  stand  until  the  sprins^ 
f(,!lowing  their  ])lanting  without  leafing  out.  ami 
.vet  make  rapid  growth  and  good  bearing  trees. 


BORDEAUX  FOR  ROOT-DIPPING. 


To  the  Editor:  In  the  treatment  of  young  trees 
before  setting  out,  would  an  immersion  in  bor- 
deaux hurt  them  before  planting?  Borers  were 
very  bad  with  us  last  year,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  some  of  the  stock  was  affected  before 
receipt.  It  is  my  idea  to  make  up  a  mixture  of 
six  pounds  of  lime  and  six  of  bluestone  with  fift.v 
gallons  of  water,  and  dij)  the  trees,  roots  and  all. 

How  about  it?  Subschiukr. 
Lincoln. 

[It  will  not  hui  t  the  trees  nor  the  borers  either. 
It  may  knock  some  fungus,  but  it  is  not  an  in- 
secticide.— Editoh.] 


RESULTS  OF  STANDARDIZATION  OF  FRUIT 
IN  PLACER  COUNTY. 


In  view  of  the  work  of  organizing  the  fruit 
glowers  in  Placer  count,y,  now  under  wav,  by  J. 
W.  Jeffrey,  the  following  letter  by  II.  e".  Butler 
of  Penryn,  in  the  Placer  Republican,  is  of  inter- 
est, showing  as  it  does  the  work  already  accom- 
plished : 

Placer  county  has  standardized  her  jiack  of 
fresh  deciduous  fruit  for  interstate  shijunent.  In 
other  words,  has  put  her  pack  on  an  honest  basis. 
Have  l)u.vers  discovered  it? 

The  trade  has  handled  "stove-piped"  potatoes 
and  speckled  apples  below  the  first  layer  in  the 
barrel  so  long  that  it  may  be  .slow  in  realizing  that 
a  whole  shipi)ing  district  has  voluntarily  become 
honest  and  accomplished  what  cities  and  States 
have  atti'm])te(l  by  i)assage  of  laws  and  regula- 
tions. 

In  Placer  count.v  this  was  made  po.ssible  by  the 
co-operation  of  all  shippei-s,  bu.vers,  and  growers' 
organizations  throughout  the  county.  After  the 
first  experiment  of  the  five  years,  the  movement 
was  continued  for  1911  with  the  same  unanimity. 

Ninety-five  per  cent  of  Placer  county's  decidu- 
ous fruit,  except  that  sold  to  canners,  is  marketed 
fresh  in  interstate  shipments.  The  ainuial  output 
of  the  county  is  about  three  thousand  ears. 
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Standard  pack  originated  here,  at  a  mass  meet- 
ing before  the  opening  of  the  1910  shipping  sea- 
son. The  committee  of  fifteen,  selected  at  that 
time,  was  made  up  of  seven  shippers  and  eight 
practical  and  successful  growers.  This  committee 
was  probably  as  well  qualified  to  prepare  stand- 
ard rules  for  packing  of  fresh  fruit  as  could  have 
been  gotten  together.  Its  members  were  experi- 
enced in  the  growing  and  packing  of  fruit,  and  its 
marketing  wherever  California  fruit  is  offered  for 
sale.  Practical  methods  and  trade  requirements 
were  well  known  to  these  men.  So  well  were  the 
rules  and  regulations  prepared,  few,  if  any, 
changes  have  been  foi;nd  necessary  in  the  two 
seasons  they  have  been  in  use. 

At  any  time,  during  the  season  just  passed,  if  a 
representative  of  Eastern  buyers  had  visited  the 
principal  shipping  points  in  Placer  county,  he 
would  have  observed  a  corps  of  inspectors  work- 
ing from  one  shipping  house  to  another,  carefully 
examining  the  various  lots  of  fruit  ready  for  ship- 
ment. He  would  have  seen  occasional  lots  marked 
by  these  men  as  rejected  and  below  standard,  and 
such  lots  trucked  aside,  separated  from  the  fruit 
for  interstate  shipment.  These  inspectors  were 
employed  and  paid  by  the  growers  and  shippers' 
association  of  the  county,  and  were  all  practical 
and  experienced  fruit  packers,  well  qualified  to 
interpret  and  apply  the  standard  rules.  They 
were  also  deputies  of  the  County  Horticultural 
Commissioner. 

At  the  close  of  this  second  season,  the  question 
is  be^ng  asked,  "Has  the  trade  seen  the  result  of 
Placer's  effort  to  standardize  her  pack?" 


This  year  the  daily  reports  from  the  auction 
rooms  of  New  York,  Boston,  Montreal  and  other 
places  have  read:  "Placer  county  peaches  aver- 
aged  ;  others  , "  with  the  former  invari- 
ably higher — often  the  difference  being  equal  to 
the  cost  of  production.  Had  standardizing  the 
pack  anything  to  do  with  this? 

Placer  county  growers  have  standardized  their 
pack  of  fruit  and  tried  the  experiment  two  years. 
Their  rules  proS'ide  that  fruit  of  every  kind, 
oft'ered  for  interstate  shipment,  must  be  well  ma- 
tured and  fit  to  be  eaten  fresh,  honestly  packed 
throughout  the  box,  basket,  or  carrier,  and  cor- 
rectly labeled  as  to  contents. 

The  movement  is  one  of  policy,  of  course.  Mar- 
keting immature,  undersized  fresh  fruit  ahead  of 
others  was  a  temptation  to  which  growers  had 
yielded  since  fruit  was  first  grown,  and  prices  ob- 
tained for  such  early  stuff  often  seemed  to  justify 
the  practice.  Later  shipments  suffered  as  a  re- 
sult, however,  and  from  such  experience  growers 
and  shippers  alike  saw  the  wisdom  of  a  standard 
pack. 

There  is  more  than  the  direct  financial  gain  in 
it :  the  satisfaction  to  be  had  from  handling  first 
class  goods,  honestly  packed,  and  the  development 
of  the  district  which  attains  a  reputation  for  a 
high  standard  of  products,  are  to  be  considered. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  if  Placer  county  can 
maintain  its  high  standard  and  honest  pack.  Only 
unexpected  influences  can  affect  it,  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  movement  has  been  so  general  that  the 
experiment  has  worked  out  in  practice  beyond 
reasonable  expectations. 


Studying  Split  Oranges. 


Edward  0.  Amundsen,  a  senior  in  the  Univer- 
sity College  of  Agriculture  at  Berkeley,  is  making 
a  study  of  splitting  of  oranges  upon  which  to  pre- 
pare a  graduation  thesis,  and  has  recently  been 
making  observations  in  the  Fair  Oaks  region  of 
Sacramento,  where  he  was  caught  by  a  writer  for 
the  Fair  Oaks  Citizen  and  led  into  talk  of  what 
h''  was  seeing. 

This  question  has  been  studied  by  University 
experts  in  southern  California  for  several  years, 
and  an  outline  of  conclusions  was  given  by  Dr.  J. 
Elliot  Coit  in  his  paper  at  the  Pomona  Conven- 
tion of  Fruitgrowers  on  "The  Relation  of  a  Sex- 
ual or  Bud-I\Iutation  to  the  Decadence  of  Califor- 
nia Citrus  Orchards."  It  is  generally  believed 
that  one  cause  of  splitting  is  irregular  sap  flow, 
due  to  uneven  irrigation.  When  there  is  a  short 
supply  of  water,  the  outer  cells  of  the  orange  be- 
come"  hardened  and  the  growth  becomes  slower 
than  those  cf  the  interior  of  the  orange.  This  in- 
terior growth  causes  a  split  of  the  orange  at  the 
navel  end  or  on  the  side  where  the  peel  is  thin- 
nest. It  is  also  thought  that  the  different  degrees 
of  humidity  in  the  air  may  contribute  in  some 
degree  to  the  splits.  Dr.  Coit  concludes  that  the 
cause  lies  deeper  than  these  contributory  sources. 
He  claims  that  the  primary  cause  is  in  the  imper- 
fections of  the  skin  and  variations  in  its  thickness. 
The  remedy  lies,  according  to  Dr.  Coit,  in  a  care- 
ful selection  of  bud  wood  by  which  we  may  elim- 
inate undesirable  types  of  fruit.  There  is  no  doul)t, 
that  this  conclusion  is,  in  a  large  degree,  correct, 
We  have  many  imperfections  in  the  navel  orangn 
and  many  variations  in  a  typical  navel  tree  which 
are  directly  chargeable  to  improper  bud  selection. 
Budding  wood  has  too  often  been  chosen,  not  be- 
cause of  the  quality  of  fruit  the  tree  produces,  but 
because  of  the  vigor  of  the  bud,  and  the  most 
vigorous  bud  is  found  on  suckers  or  water  sprouts. 
Realizing  the  importance  of  bud  selection,  all  our 
leading  nurserymen  are  giving  careful  attention 
to  this  matter. 

Observations  at  Fair  Oaks.— Under  the  super- 
vision of  Pi-of.  W.  T.  Horne  of  the  University,  Mr. 
Anuuidsen  has  been  conducting  investigations 
along  the  line  of  fluctuations  in  irrigation,  or. 
more  accurately,  in  variations  in  the  supply  of 
moisture.  The  supply  of  moisture  depends  upon 
soH  conditions  as  well  as  upon  the  amount  of 
water.  He  noted  that  the  split  oranges  on  the 
outside  of  the  tree  were  usually  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  branch,  and  that  those  on  the  inside 
oi"  the  tree  were  also  on  the  terminals  or  lateral 
branches.     He  thinks  that  a  scanty  supply  of 


be  shown  that  the  orange  thrips  (Euthrips  citri) 
contribute  in  any  way  to  this  trouble.  Besides,  at 
Fair  Oaks  no  orange  thrips  are  found.  They  have 
thrips  in  some  orchards  in  large  numbers,  but 
they  are  comparatively  harmless  thing  and  be- 
long to  the  grain  thrips  (Euthrips  tritici).  All 
they  do  is  to  scar  oranges  in  spots,  and  where 
they  are  quite  numerous  they  simply  injure  the 
appearance  of  the  fruit  without  seriously  injur- 
ing it.  These  thrips  may  be  seen  in  blossoms  at 
all  seasons.  The  true  orange  thrips  do  more  dam- 
age to  the  young  trees  and  tender  foliage  and  in- 
jure the  young  fruit,  scabbing  the  ripe  fruit.  The 
grain  thrips  have  not  yet  done  much  injury  to  the 
fruit. 

Other  insects  are  always  to  be  found  on  split 
oranges,  such  as  feed  on  decaying  fruit  or  suck 
the  juice  from  the  exposed  pulp.  There  is  at  pres- 
ent quite  a  number  of  the  alfalfa  insects  which 
are  so  destructive  to  the  seeding  of  alfalfa.  This 
is  a  much  larger  insect  than  most  found  feeding 
on  the  split  fruit.  The  grain  thrips  are  found  in- 
side of  the  opening  of  the  orange  splits. 
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moisture  could  not  be  carried  to  all  the  fruit  and 
that  those  oranges  most  remote  and  on  slender 
tv/igs  would  be  most  likely  to  lack  moisture.  He 
claimed  that  the  lateral  twig  would  not  receive 
nmch  moisture,  since  the  main  branch  would  use 
most  of  it.  The  data  collected  seemed  to  point 
to  the  correctness  of  this  theory.  Some  oranges 
were  split  which  were  not  thus  located.  This, 
however,  might  be  due  to  the  same  cause,  since 
there  might  be  some  physical  condition  of  a  twig 
which  might  pai'tly  arrest  a  feeble  flow  of  moist- 
ure. 

Other  Observations. — The  Citizen  also  reports 
that  some  other  observations  were  made  since  Mr. 
Amundsen's  visit,  looking  more  at  the  general 
character  of  the  orange  grove.  It  was  noticed 
very  uniformly,  that  all  the  trees  that  had  deep 
soil,  good  cultivation,  and  were  well  fertilized  ha;l 
a  very  low  per  cent  of  splits,  often  less  than  one 
per  cent.  Indeed,  many  trees  were  found  heavily 
laden  with  fruit  with  few  splits.  One  grove  of 
ten  acres  or  more  had  less  than  one  per  cent  of 
splits.  This  grove  has  been  liberally  fertilized, 
and  during  the  present  season  has  been  cared  for 
by  the  clock,  every  irrigation  at  regular  intervals, 
and  evenly  distributed,  and  where  the  soil  gave 
evidence  of  little  variations  in  quality  and  depth 
the  trees  had  a  very  uniform  appearance.  Another 
grove  of  five  acres  which  is  some  three  years  older, 
but  which  was  planted  by  the  same  hand  that  has 
cared  for  it  ever  since,  showed  so  few  splits  that 
they  might  be  neglected  in  estimating  the  crop. 
The  whole  of  no  grove  was  examined,  but  por- 
tions taken  so  as  to  get  a  good  estimate,  and  on 
these  the  conclusions  taken.  Five  of  the  best  cul- 
tivated orange  groves  were  examined,  and  in  all 
of  these  the  number  of  splits  fell  below  one  per 
cent,  except  in  one  case.  And  in  this  case  the 
evidence  was  quite  conclusive  that  the  fault  was 
not  a  cultural  one,  but  a  soil  condition.  These 
investigations  will  be  continued  in  Fair  Oaks,  and 
sub-soil  examination  made  where  splits  are  in 
greater  numbers.  In  this  case  5  per  cent  of  splits 
were  counted,  while  all  the  fine-looking  trees  did 
not  show  one  per  cent.  If  an  orange  tree  has 
plenty  of  root  room  for  the  gradual  exjiansion  of 
its  root  system,  and  a  soil  deep  enough  to  keep 
on  depositing  an  abundance  of  soil  moisture  and 
plant  food  and  a  careful  cultivation,  we  may  ex- 
pect fewer  splits,  especially  if  our  trees  have  come 
from  carefully  selected  budded  stock.  Bud  selec- 
tion is  fundamental. 

Thrips  Theory.— Some  have  thought  that  thrips 
may  be  a  eonti'ibutory  cause  of  splits.    It  cannot 


It  is  announced  from  Washington  that  a  prelim- 
inary statement  giving  statistics  of  the  orange 
and  lemon  crops  in  California  and  Florida,  the 
two  principal  States  of  production,  as  reported 
for  the  Thirteenth  United  States  Census,  has  been 
issued  by  Director  Durand  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  of  the  Department  of  Commei'ce  and  Labor. 
It  includes  a  summary  giving  the  number  of  trees, 
ol  both  kinds,  of  bearing  and  non-bearing  age,  on 
farms  on  April  15,  1910,  together  with  the  number 
of  boxes  produced  and  the  value  thereof  in  1909. 
It  was  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Le 
Grand  Powers,  chief  statistician  for  agriculture, 
Bureau  of  the  Census. 

The  Census  Bureau  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  number  of  trees  reported  in  1910  is  not 
altogether  comparable  with  the  figures  reported 
in  1900.  In  the  latter  year  the  trees  reported  as 
of  bearing  age  undoubtedly  included  a  consider- 
able number  not  of  bearing  age.  In  the  census  of 
1910  the  ditficulty  was  eliminated,  as  both  the 
number  of  trees  of  bearing  age  and  those  not  of 
bearing  age  were  called  for  by  the  schedule. 
Moreover,  the  orange  and  lemon  growers  of  Flor- 
ida had  not  in  1900  recovered  from  the  damage 
by  frost  inflicted  a  few  years  earlier,  resulting 
in  a  crop  less  than  half  as  great  as  in  1890. 

California  Orange  Crop,  1909  and  1899.— The 
orange  croj)  of  California  made  a  gain  of  145.4% 
during  the  decade  between  1899  and  1909,  in- 
creasing from  5,882,000  boxes  in  1899  to  14,486.000 
boxes  in  1909.  During  the  same  jteriod  of  time 
the  number  of  trees  of  bearing  age  increased  from 
5,649,000  to  6,616,000,  or  17.1%.  There  were  also 
in  1910,  2,093,000  trees  of  non-bearing  age.  In 
1909  the  average  product  per  tree  was  2.2  boxes. 
With  respect  to  quantity  of  fruit,  San  Bernardino 
county  rose  from  third  rank  in  1899  to  first  in 

1909.  In  1899  Los  Angeles  county  ranked  first 
and  Riverside  county  second. 

The  value  of  the  oranges  produced  in  1909  was 
.$12,952,000,  an  average  of  90  cents  per  box. 

California  Lemon  Crop,  1909  and  1899.— The 
lemon  crop  increased  from  874,000  boxes  in  1899 
to  2,716,000  boxes  in  1909,  a  gain  of  1,842,000 
boxes  or  210.7%,  although  for  the  same  period  the 
reported  number  of  trees  of  bearing  age  decreased 
from  1,493,000  to  927:000,  or  38%.  The  number 
of  trees  of  non-bearing  age  in  1910  was  377,000. 
The  number  of  boxes  per  tree  in  1909  was  2.9 ;  in 
1899  it  was  just  under  three-fifths  of  one  box. 
The  value  in  1903  was  $2,926,000,  or  $1.08  per  box. 

Florida  Orange  Crop,  1909  anii  1899.— The  pro- 
duction of  oranges  in  Florida  increased  from 
273,000  boxes  in  1899  to  4,853,000  boxes  in  1909. 
a  sixteen-fold  gain.  The  number  of  trees  of  bear- 
ing age  was  2,553,000  in  1900  and  2,751,000  in 

1910,  an  increase  of  7.8%.  The  number  of  trees 
of  non-  bearing  age  in  1910  was  1.098,000.  The 
value  in  1909  was  $4,305,000,  or  $1.11  per  box. 

Florida  Lemon  Crop,  1909  and  1899.— The  lemon 
crop  increased  from  2359  boxes  in  1899  to  12,367 
boxes  in  1909,  a  gain  of  10,008  boxes,  a  four-fold 
gain  The  number  of  trees  of  bearing  age  report- 
ed decreased  from  22,691  in  1900  to  11,740  in  1910, 
or  almost  one-half.  The  number  of  trees  of  non- 
bearing  age  in  1910  was  7329.  The  value  of  the 
lemon  crop  in  1910  was  $13,753. 
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First  Convention  of  California  Nur- 
serymen's Association. 


A  new  organization  effected  during  the 
San  Jose  meeting  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Nurserymen's  Association  is  the  Cali- 
fornia Association  of  Nurserymen,  which 
held  its  first  convention  in  Los  Angeles. 
This  association,  by  which  the  propa- 
gators of  standard  and  new  varieties  of 
trees,  fruits  and  flowers  will  undertake 
to  cheer  on  their  important  work,  and 
possibly  to  protect  it,  if  need  be,  bids 
fair  to  assume  large  membership  and  in- 
fluence in  the  horticulture  of  the  State. 
It  will  assume  naturally  the  nurserymen's 
I'oint  of  view  and  he  helpful  to  the  craft, 
■but  still  the  work  of  the  nurseryman  so 
clearly  underlies  planting  and  production 
that  it  is  evident  that  an  organization 
which  enables  those  engaged  in  growing 
trees  to  bring  their  enterprise  to  a  higher 
state  of  intelligence,  wisdom  and  pros- 
perity will  render  a  distinguished  public 
service.  Therefore  we  are  glad  to  state 
that  the  convention  was  notably  success- 
ful, that  something  more  than  150  nur- 
serymen of  California  took  part  in  the 
assemblies  and  were  so  appreciative  of  the 
work  of  the  officers  who  produced  the  first 
convention  that  they  re-elected  them  for 
the  ensuing  year.  The  purposes  of  the 
association,  which  have  already  been  pub- 
lished in  full  in  our  columns,  were  thus 
ratified  and  demonstrated  to  be  capable 
of  realization. 

The  convention  was  held  in  the  spacious 
assembly  hall  of  the  I>os  Angeles  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  and  President  W.  V. 
P^berly  conducted  the  meetings  very  skil- 
fully. 

The  welcoming  address  was  delivered 
at  the  opening  session  on  Thursday,  No- 
vember 23,  by  Thomas  Chisholm  of  Pasa- 
dena, and  was  responded  to  by  George 
Roeding  of  Fresno.  The  latter  has  the 
distinction  of  being  the  "father"  of  the 
association.  He  introduced  the  fig  in- 
dustry in  California  and  has  written 
many  text  books  on  plant  and  tree  life. 
Mr.  Roeding  remarked  the  development 
of  the  fruit  industry  in  California  and 
congratulated  those  present  on  the 
strength  and  growth  of  the  organization. 

On  Thursday  afternoon  W.  P.  Weber  of 
San  Fernando  read  an  instructive  paper 
on  "Regulation  and  Stability  of  Prices." 

Other  speakers  were:  P.  A.  Dix  of  Roy, 
Utah;  .1.  W.  .Jeffrey,  former  State  Horti- 
cultural Commissioner;  C.  B.  Messenger, 
editor  of  the  California  Cultivator;  Fred 
H.  Howard  of  Los  Angeles;  E.  Wright- 
man  of  Chicago,  Alexander  Kirkman  of 
Fresno,  Max  Crow  of  Gilroy,  W.  S.  Mar- 
shall of  Fresno,  T.  D.  Robertson  of  Santa 
Ana,  Leonard  Coates  of  Morganhill,  R. 
W.  Teague  of  San  Dimas  and  W.  R.  Wood 
of  Los  Angeles. 

Phillip  D.  Wilson,  general  manager  of 
the  Pacific  Land  and  Products  Exposition, 
read  a  paper  entitled  "Exhibiting  a  Busi- 
ness Proposition."  Members  of  the  asso- 
ciation fell  in  readily  with  Wilson's  sug- 
gestion for  an  exhibit  at  the  Land  Show. 
The  nurserymen  will  be  one  of  the  largest 
class  of  exhibitors,  insuring  exhibits  of 
rare  and  tropical  i  lants  and  flowers  such 
as  are  seldom  seen  outside  of  nurseries. 

On  Friday  particular  attention  was 
given  to  the  desirability  of  passing  the 
bill  now  before  Congress  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  horticulture  quar- 
antine and  inspection  law.  Stirring 
speeches  were  made  by  George  C.  Roed- 
ing, S.  A.  Pease,  Frederick  Maskew  and 
others.  "This  assoc  iation  should  give  its 
hearty  indorsement  ;o  this  bill."  said  Mr. 
Roeding.  The  people  in  this  country  can- 
not ship  an  infected  tree  into  Europe. 
Why  should  we  be  forced  to  handle  im- 
ported trees  that  are  covered  with  scale 
and  other,  pests?    More  than  $1,000,000 


has  already  been  spent  in  New  England 
in  an  effort  to  eradicate  the  gypsy  moth 
and  the  brown-tailed  moth.  If  we  had 
had  Federal  quarantine  this  pest  might 
have  been  destroyed  long  ago.  California 
has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  fruit 
countries  in  the  world,  her  annual  in- 
come from  various  fruits  amounting  to 
more  than  $150,000,000.  California,  of  all 
States,  needs  the  protection  of  the  gov- 
ernment along  this  particular  line." 

"State  and  County  Quarantine,"  was 
the  subject  of  an  address  by  William 
Wood,  Deputy  County  Horticultural  Com- 
missioner. The  speaker  said  that  all 
shipments  cannot  be  properly  inspected 
because  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  proper 
quarantine  station.  The  best  manner  so 
far  discovered,  he  said,  is  to  fumigate  the 
trees  at  the  points  where  they  are  de- 
livered, but  even  this  plan  does  not  pre- 
vent the  si)read  of  scale  and  other  pests. 
He  said  that  quarantine  stations  should 
be  established  at  San  Francisco  and  here. 

P.  T.  Barnhart  made  a  plea  for  a  more 
general  distribution  of  literature  describ- 
ing the  life  and  habits  of  the  various  tree- 
destroying  insects. 

John  S.  Armstrong  of  Ontario  gave 
statistics  showing  that  many  of  the  best 
fruits  of  California  thrive  better  in  this 
Slate  than  in  tropical  climates.  He  said 
that  no  finer  plums  and  oranges  are  to  be 
found  anywhere  than  are  grown  in  Cali- 
fornia and  that  the  loquat  and  guava 
reach  perfection  here.  The  alligator  pear 
and  the  mango,  he  said,  are  fast  coming 
to  the  front  as  California  products. 

Other  speakers  at  the  morning  session 
were  Stephen  Strong,  Jacob  Dietrich,  D. 
W.  Coolidge.  E.  H.  Rust,  F.  H.  Howard 
and  C.  E.  Howland. 

On  Friday  afternoon  the  leading  paper 
was  by  John  Vallance,  vice-president  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  Association  of  Nursery- 
men, as  follows: 

Mb.  V.\llance'.s  Papkr. — Mr.  Krucke- 
burg,  our  secretary,  kindly  asked  me  to 
read  a  paper  on  the  nursery  business  in 
California.  It  was  with  misgivings  and 
apia-ehensions  that  I  gave  a  rather  reluc- 
tant consent,  because  it  is  no  easy  matter 
to  write  on  this  subject,  to  an  intelligent 
body  of  nurserymen  in  convention  assem- 
bled. Nnowing,  however,  at  least  hoping 
that  I  would  not  have  a  hypercritical 
audience,  I  decided  to  make  a  venture, 
and  shall  entitle  said  paper,  "New  Trees 
and  Plants  Introduced  During  the  Last 
Quarter  of  a  Century  or  More  in  Cali- 
fcrnia." 

Having  been  for  twenty-five  years  resi- 
dent in  this  beautiful  State  of  California, 
whose  shores  are  lapped  by  that  great 
Pacific  ocean,  I  may  be  able  to  tell  you 
something  that  may  be  of  interest. 

The  first  introduction  or  creation  (the 
latter  term  seems  to  have  found  great 
favor  with  introducers  the  last  few  years, 
though  I  do  not  like  it  myself)  that  I  re- 
member, and  that  has  stood  the  test  of 
time,  is  the  "P.  Barry"  Pear,  raised  by 
the  late  B.  S.  Fox  of  San  Jose.  This  has 
now  become  a  world  wide  variety.  I  see 
it  catalogued  by  English  and  Australian 
nurserymen.  I  handled  the  product  of 
this  variety  for  many  years  in  the  Fox 
orchards  in  San  Jose,  and  can  say  that  it 
is  the  best  late  shijjping  pear  we  have 
today,  being  a  far  more  regular  and  heavy 
bearer  than  the  Winter  Nells,  which  up 
to  the  advent  of  the  "P.  Barry"  was  the 
leading  late  shipping  variety.  The  "P. 
Barry"  is  a  very  russet,  long  pear,  yield- 
ing annually  very  heavy  crops  of  excel- 
lent shipping  pears,  ripening  from  I)e 
cember  to  February. 

The  late  B.  S.  Fox  also  introduced  the 
"B.   S.   Fox"   and   "Col.    Wilder"  pear. 


Sweet  Peas 


Send  for  Our 

1912  Novelty 
Sweet  Pea  Collection^ 
No.  1 


Sweet  Peai  are  oor  Specialty.    We  were 
among  the  first  to  grow  the  teed  ia 
California  and  we  are  oow  the  largett  growers  in  the  world. 

/e  are  offering  this  season  some  of  the  newest  and 
best  Spencer  novelties  ever  introduced. 

Margaret  Madison— beautiful  litrht  azure  blue,  per  sealed  packet  25c.J - 
Mary  Garden  — the  beautiful  new  double  or  duplex  type, 
litrlit  buff  pink,  sealed  packet  25c. 
Duplex  Crimson  King— the  giant  flowered  double 
or  duplex  erimson— scarlet,  scaled  packet  2Sc. 
Rainbow  Spencer — the  new  flaked  crimson  rose 
on  ivory,  sealed  packet  25c. 

Irish  Belle  or  "Dream"— lovely  rich  lilac,  flushed 
with  pink,  sealed  packet  25c. 


One  packet  of  each  of  the  above  novelties 
known  as 

Novelty  Collection  No.  1 

$1.00  55^,. 

Our  complete  Sweet  Pea  Booklet  ; 
entitled 
"Sweet  Pea  Culture"— 

mailed  on  request. 


WHOLESALE  GROWERS  OF  FIRST-CLASS  NURSERY  STOCK. 

A  fine  lot  of  Peach,  Pliim,  Pear,  Apple,  Apricot,  Fig,  and  other 
deciduous  fruit  and  shade  trees. 

Also  a  million  rooted  gfrape  vines;  a  few  thousand  nice  Orange 
and  Lemon  trees,  and  a  lot  of  No.  1  Eucalyptus, 

Shipments  made  from  main  nursery  at  Fresno,  or  from  branch 
at  Sacramento  (corner  15th  and  K  Sts.). 

ADDRESS 

WM.  T.  KIRKMAN,  Jr.  Manager, 

J  AND  KERN  STREETS,  FRESNO,  CAL. 


WHAT  TO  PLANT? 

That's  the  QUESTION 

Make  your  WANTS  Known  to  us— and  We  Do  the  R^st.  We 
Suggest  As  MONEY-MAKERS: 

FIG  TREES— Either  Calimyrna,  White  Adriatic  or  Black  Mission. 
PEAR  TREES— BARTLETT,  "the  Get  Rich  Quick  Variety." 
PEACH  TREES— Drying  Freestones  and  Canning  Clings. 
GRAPE  VINES— Table,  Raisin,  and  Wine  Varieties. 

We  have  them.   Send  list  of  wants  for  quotations. 

The  Fresno  Nursery  Company,  Inc. 

P.  O.  Box  615,    Fresno,  California 
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^WILLSONS 
iWONDER  i 

U^ALNUljj 


Natural  Size. 

Boars  EAKI,IEST  and  most  CON- 
TIN  UOl'SI^Y  heavy  crops  o(  any  walnut 
In  existence.  It  has  the  size,  kernel, 
thin  shell  and  QUALITY  to  command 
the  liij^hest  price  and  hold  It.  Even 
the  smallest  are  "FANCY  GRADE" 
among  other  varieties. 

Originated,  grown  and  for  sale  by 

F.  C.  WILLSON 

ENCINAL  NURSERIES 

SUNNYVALE,  SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY,  GAL. 


Order  Trees 
Now 

The  supply  of  good  trees 

is  very,  very  short — 
Some  varieties  sold  out. 
Our  assortment  of  the  best 

standard  sorts  in  apple,  plum, 

peach,  cherry,  almond,  etc., 

etc.,  is  still  complete. 
Catalopiue  and   price  list 

mailed  on  request. 

WRITE  US  AT  OfJCE 


THE  SILVA-BERGTHOLDT  COMPANY 
181  Orchard  Street  Newcastle,  Cal. 


The  Old  Reliable 

Albany  Nurseries 

RECEIVED  HIGHEST  AWARD 
FOR  DISPLAY  OF  APPLE 
TREES  AT  THE  BIG  CALI- 
FORNIA APPLE  SHOW  AT 
WATSONVILLE. 

The  above  speaks  for  us. 

For  good  grade  of  nursery  stock 
and  right  prices,  address, 

THE  ALBANY  NURSERIES 

INCORPORATED 

ALBANY,  OREGON 


RHUBARB  FOR  PROFIT 

A  FREE  BOOKLET  ON 

Rhubarb  Culture 

$1000  profit  per  acre;  plant  now. 
Herry  planlsof  all  sorts.  CuttMs 
adv.  out  and  mail  today. 

J  B.  WAGNFil,      Pasadena,  Cal. 
The  Rhubarb  and  Berry  Specialist 


THE  RIVERSIDE 
NURSERIES 

Growers  and  Dealers  of 

HIGH  GRADE  NURSERY  STOCK 

A  full  and  complete  line  of  the  leading 
varieties  of  Citrus,  Decldaons  Fruit  and 
Ornamental  Trees,  Vines,  Shrubs,  Roses, 
Decorative  Plants,  Eucalyptus  and  Palms. 
Catalog  Mailed  Free. 

"The  best  is  none  too  good  and  in  nearly 
every  case  proves  the  cheapest. 

A  trial  will  convince  you. 

RIVERSIDE,  CAI,IFORlVIA. 


THE  AVOCADO 

The  Most  Valuable  Fruit  Grown. 

New  20-page  circular  containing  descrip- 
tion, cultural  directions,  and  much  other 
useful  information,  free. 


THE  FEIJOA 

The  IMew  Coniniercial  Tropical  Fruit. 

Will  stand  a  temperature  down  to  10 
or  12  above  zero.    Send  for  special  circular. 


WEST  INDIA  GARDENS 

Altadena,  California. 


These  two  latter  varieties  have  not,  how- 
ever, been  such  acquisitions  as  the  "P. 
Barr.v."  In  this  connection,  in  loolting 
over  an  Australian  catalogue,  I  see  the 
"P.  Barry"  is  credited  to  France.  This, 
of  course,  we  all  know  is  an  error. 

About  this  time  or  a  little  earlier,  the 
late  Mr.  Hatch  introduced  his  now 
famous  paper-shell  varieties  of  almonds. 
What  these  introductions  have  done  for 
the  almond  growers,  and  for  our  State 
at  large,  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to 
mention,  as  you"  all  know  their  superior 
qualities.  The  IXL,  Nonpareil  and  Ne 
Plus  Ultra  have  revolutionized  almond 
growing  in  California.  These  three  va- 
rieties, as  welj'as  others  that  I  shall  com- 
ment upon  later,  have  been  introduced 
wherever  alrnonds  can  be  grown. 

The  Drake's  Seedling,  another  fine  Cali- 
fornia variety,  has  also  become  a  stand- 
ard sort.  The  Peerless,  a  popular  variety 
in  Yolo  county,  I  cannot  determine 
whether  this  is  a  California  seedling  or 
not,  because  in  looking  over  an  Aus- 
tralian nurseryman's  catalogue,  I  find  the 
"Peerless"  almond  catalogued  there.  The 
description  says  that  this  variety  was 
raised  by  a  Mr.  Wides  Pay neham,  .South 
Australia.  Whether  this  variety  is  iden- 
tical with  the  Yolo  county  Peerless  I  am 
unable  to  tell.  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
however,  it  is  a  different  sort,  because 
the  description  of  the  Australian  "Peer- 
less" says,  "the  shell  is  easily  broken  be- 
tween the  fingers,"  whereas  the  Yolo 
county  Peerless  has  quite  a  hard  shell. 

In  passing  from  this,  I  would  say  that 
I  think  in  future  we  should  catalogue  the 
IXL,  Nonpareil  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra  as  the 
"Hatch  IXL,"  "Hatch  Nonpareil"  and 
"Hatch  Ne  Plus  Ultra."  It  would  be  a 
mark  of  appreciation  for  the  great  work 
the  late  Mr.  Hatch  has  done  for  horti- 
culture in  California.  I  believe  in  giving 
credit  where  credit  is  due,  and  any  one 
man  who  can  introduce  one,  two,  three  or 
four  sterling  new  varieties  of  any  kind 
of  fruit  or  nut,  is,  in  my  estimation,  de- 
serving to  be  remembered  by  succeeding 
generations. 

The  Drake's  Seedling,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Drake  of  Suisun,  is  another  standard 
California  introduction.  Lewelling's  Pro- 
lific, raised  by  the  late  Mr.  Seth  Lewel- 
ling,  a  variety  planted  extensively  in 
earlier  days,  still  stands  the  test  of  time. 
I  think  I  have  mentioned  the  best  tested, 
true  and  trustworthy  almonds  of  Cali- 
fornia origin. 

In  no  other  part  of  the  world  does  the 
apricot  do  as  well  as  it  does  here.  In 
fact,  California  leads  the  world.  In  this 
connection  I  would  like  to  say  that  some 
of  the  varieties  grown  here  are  of  English 
oiigin.  One,  in  particular,  I  would  like 
to  mention,  and  that  is  the  Blenheim.  It 
is;,  according  to  my  views,  the  best  apri- 
cot. I  observed  it  twenty-five  years  ago 
and  predicted  a  great  future  for  it. 

To  come  down  to  California  introduc 
tions,  however,  I  mention  the  Newcastle, 
introduced  by  C.  M.  Silva  &  Son,  valu- 
able chiefly,  I  believe,  on  on  account  of 
its  earliness,  thus  making  it  a  good  ship- 
ping variety.  We  have  also  as  California 
introductions,  the  Routier,  very  popular 
in  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  counties; 
Spark's  Mammoth,  popular  in  Ventura 
county;  Tilton,  popular  in  Hanford 
county,  and  perhaps  I  may  add  Blenheim, 
liopular  in  Santa  Clara  and  Alameda 
county. 

I  hoi)e  that  we  will  have  a  discussion 
on  these  varieties  that  I  have  just  men- 
tioned, as  no  doubt  some  of  the  attending 
nurserymen  can  give  us  their  opinions 
on  the  Tilton,  Routier  and  Spark's  Mam- 
moth. If  these  are  better  varieties  than 
the  Blenheim,  I  would  like  to  know. 

New  introductions  in  peaches  of  Cali- 
fornia origin  have  been  rather  limited,  in 
mj  day,  but  I  cannot  pass  some  very  ex- 
cellent varieties  on  that  account,  as  I 


wish  to  make  this,  as  far  as  possible,  a 
complete  record. 

The  first  in  importance  in  freestones  is 
the  Muir,  followed  by  the  Lovell.  Both 
were  raised  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Thissell  of  Win- 
ters. What  these  sorts  are  I  need  hardly 
tell  this  body  of  nurserymen,  so  well 
known  are  they.  They  certainly  have 
done  much  to  advance  the  dried  fruit 
industry  in  California.  Before  their  ad- 
vent I  don't  know  what  they  had  in  the 
peach  line  suitable  for  drying.  These 
varieties,  as  you  all  know,  dry  away  less 
than  any  other  sort,  and  are  of  excellent 
flavor  after  dried.  Some  claim  that  the 
Muir  is  identical  with  Wager,  but  I  do' 
not  think  so,  as  I  have  fruited  both  sorts, 
and  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
them,  the  Muir  being  a  much  more  juicy 
and  sweet  peach,  and  far  handsomer  than 
is  the  Wager. 

Brigg's  Red  May,  raised  on  the  farm  of 
Mr.  Briggs,  near  Yuba  City;  the  fruit  is 
medium  in  size,  white  skin,  rich  red 
cheek.  I  have  noticed,  however,  that  this 
variety,  with  us  is  subject  to  mildew. 
Whether  it  is  so  affected  in  other  parts 
of  the  State,  I  am  unprepared  to  say. 
Some  of  you  assembled  here  may  tell  us 
later  on  as  to  this. 

Some  twenty  years  ago  we  used  to 
grow  a  good  many  of  the  Newhall  peach, 
raised  by  the  late  Slyvester  Newhall  of 
San  Jose,  but  of  late  years  it  has  not  been 
grown  or  planted  to  any  noticeable  ex- 
tent. 

California  has  introduced  many  cling 
stone  varieties.  I  suppose  this  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  in  other 
peach  countries  they  do  not  seem  to  grow 
this  class  of  peach  to  any  great  extent. 
Why,  I  am  unable  to  tell  you,  so  we  Cali- 
fornians  had  to  raise  clingstone  varieties 
for  ourselves,  and  there  has  been  many 
varieties  originated  here,  of  great  excel- 
lence. Phillip's  Cling,  originated  with 
Joseph  Phillips  of  Sutter,  is  considered 
one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  of  cling- 
stones. Runyon's  Orange  Cling,  origin- 
ated with  Solomon  Runyon,  is  also  a  very 
fine  cling.  Seller's  Orange  Cling  we  used 
to  grow  in  large  quantities,  but  of  late 
years  you  do  not  see  so  many  of  them.  I 
should  like  to  know  why,  as  I  consider 
this  a  most  excellent  variety,  large,  beau- 
tiful color,  used  to  bear  heavily  with  us 
in  San  Jose,  and  why  it  has  been  dis- 
carded I  cannot  tell  you.  This  variety 
originated  with  S.  A.  Sellers.  Nichol's 
Orange  Cling  is  another  California  cling- 
stone of  great  excellence,  and  originated 
witli  Joseph  Nichols  of  Niles.  McDevitt's 
Cling,  until  the  advent  of  the  Phillip's, 
stood,  I  think,  pre-eminent,  and  I  think 
it  is  still  one  of  the  best.  McKevitt  in 
former  years  used  to  be  very  extensively 
planted,  as  it  has  many  fine  qualities. 

Taken  all  in  all,  California  has  origin- 
ated a  variety  of  peaches  that  she  may 
well  be  proud  of. 

The  cherry  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
improved  upon  in  our  Golden  State  like 
ether  varieties  of  fruit.  The  varieties  of 
cur  forefathers  still  stand  unrivalled. 

I  will  mention,  however,  the  Centen- 
nial, a  seedling  of  the  Royal  Ann,  which, 
when  it  was  sent  out  created  a  great 
furore  among  fruit  growers.  I  would  like 
to  hear  from  anyone  who  can  tell  us  if 
this  variety  turned  out  as  well  as  an- 
ticipated. 

I  used  to  be  in  the  orchard  business 
and  could  tell  a  good  deal  about  these  new 
introductions,  but  of  late  years  I  have 
been  in  a  sense  out  of  this  business,  and 
only  know  them  in  the  nursery. 

Plums  and  prunes  have  been  added  to 
very  extensively  by  our  famous  horticul- 
turist, Luther  Burbanak.  Among  these, 
I  may  mention  the  following;  Bartlett, 
Santa  Rosa,  Wickson  and  Climax;  all  ex- 
cellent shipping  varieties.  The  following 
were  also  introduced  by  him:  Splendor, 

(Continued  on  Page  466.) 


FRUIT  TREES 
AND  VINES 

Bartlett  s,  Gravensteins, 
Peaches,  Walnuts,  Royal  Annes, 
French  Prunes,  Late  Apples, 
etc.  Resistant  Cuttings,  Bench 
Grafts,  Resistant  Vines.  Stock 
all  true  to  name  and  free  from 
disease.    Selling  rapidly. 

Write  for  prices. 

TABLE  GROVE  NURSERIES, 

Healdsburg,  Cal. 

A.  J.  GALLOWAY. 


ALFALFA 

Extra  Fancy  Reclenned — Free  from 
Weevil  and  Dodder. 

VETCH 

WHITE  CANADIAN  FIELD  PEAS 
BURR  CLOVER 

Write  for  samples  and  prices. 

Cataloi;ue  for  ready  In  December. 

Mailed  free  upon  request. 

VALLEY  SEED  COMPANY 

709  J  ST.,  SACRAMENTO 


BERRY  PLANTS 

SPHAGNUIU  MOSS  For  Sale 
Wtaolesale  and  Retail 

LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 

PASADENA.  CAL.  R.  F.  D. 


TREES! 

We  make  a  specialty  of  growing  tlie 
GENIHIVH  GR.WENSTEIN  APPI.E  that 
is  making  Sonoma  county  famous;  also 
other  leading  varieties  of  apple  trees. 
They  are  tlirifty,  matured,  liardy  and 
well  rooted;  are  my  own-grown,  graft- 
ed and  ljudded  from  bearing  trees  of 
the  best  strain,  and  guaranteed  true  to 
name. 

Also  a  good  stock  of  Cherries,  Plums, 
I'eaclies,  and  other  Fruit  Trees;  Palms, 
Roses,  and  otiier  Ornamental  Stock. 

Send  for  Price  List. 

PLEASANT  VIEW  NURSERY 

A.  F.  .SCIIEIDECKER,  Sebnstopol,  Cal. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


Some  Mistakes  in  the  Management  of 
Reclaimed  Salt  Marsh  Land. 


Written  for  the  Pacifii'  Ri  rai.  Pkkss 
By  C.  A.  BoDWKi.!.,  Jr. 


(Continued  from  page  W'  of  the  issue  of 
November  IS.j 


PiMWiso  Reclaimki)  Lands. — Man.v  of 
the  early  cultivators  of  reclaimed  marsh 
when  first  breaking  ni)  the  land  believed 
that  deep  plowing  was  a  necessity.  They 
i:M:ally  turned  up  a  sod  from  six  to  ten 
inches  deep.  This  sod  laid  iu  almost 
continuous  long  strips,  so  tenaciously  do 
the  furrows  hang  together. 

It  was  utterly  imi)0ssible  to  break  them 
by  any  of  the  usual  means  of  cultivation, 
so  rolling  cutters  were  used,  which,  by 
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DIRECTORY 


civil  and  Irrigation  En^lnters.  Agriculture  Engineers, 
Attorney!  of  Patent  Law. 


CONSULT 

YOUR  ENGINEER 

By  methods  which  admit  of  a 
po.sitive  check  he  can  always 
figure  out  what  is  best.  There 
is  no  gues.s  work. 

KERNS  — SESSIONS 
ENGINEERS 

Postal  Telegraph  Bdg.,  San  Francisco 


IS  SOIL  ANALYSIS  PROFITABLE  TO 
THE  FARMER? 

The  Right  Kind  Is. 

My  analyses  are  made  with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  conditions  and  combinations 
that  render  the  phint  foods  assimilable 
XOW,  and  are  proving  tlieir  wortli  by  in- 
creased returns  of  belter  products. 

Any  chemist  can  make  a  soil  analysis. 
1  lit  it  is  the  special  business  of  thi-  SOU. 
KXI'EKT  to  properly  interpret  and  profit- 
ably use  the  results  obtained. 

One  of  my  clients  writes  a  third  party 
that  his  fruit  (oranges)  on  ten  acres  is 
worth  $1,000  more  on  account  of  lmpri>ved 
(liiality  alone  since  using  the  treatment  I 
p  lescribed. 

R.  H.  SXOWIIKX. 
riieiiilMt  and  Soil  linKlneer, 
aaO  snniMon  Hide..  I.OM  AnBeleH.  <'«l. 
PHOMilS:    Ottlee,  Main  W^'i  and  A8017. 
ItfHidenee,  ::.'>n3. 


SOIL  UBOmHORY 

.'\nalysis  of  Soils,  Agricultural  and  Indus- 
trial Products,  Water,  etc.    Alkali  Uecla- 
mation  and  Irrigation. 

CURTIS  &  TOMPKINS 

Kstabllshed  1878 
AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 

CHEMISTS 

108  FRONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


SYMMES  &  MEANS 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS 

Agricultural  Investigations,  Soil  Surveys, 
Irrigation,  Drainage,  Alkali  Reclamation. 

MECHANICS- INSTITUTE  BLOC.  SAN  FRUSCISCO.  CAL. 

CA    nnnUflil  T      r<*        speaks  Spanish. 
.  it.  DMVrl  CiLlif  «i.   Mexican*  b.  Araer. 
7S  Sutler  St,  San  Francisco       I'rojects  Handled. 

CIVIL,  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

Bpeclallzco  ou 

IRRIGATION— DRAINAGE— RECLAMATION 

Neglected  properties  put  on  paying  basis.  Man- 
agement for  absent  owners,  or  put  In  shape  to 
sell.  Acquainted  with  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty values,  sollB,  etc.  Surveys  an.i  subdivisions. 


going  over  the  ground  many  times,  finall.v 
reduced  the  plowed  surface  to  lumps  of 
reasonable  size.  Gradually  the  depth  of 
|ilowing  has  been  lessened  for  the  first 
breaking,  until  at  present  the  best  prac- 
tice is  thought  to  not  exceed  that  at 
which  the  sod  will  barely  turn  com 
pletely  over. 

Subsequent  plowings  are  made  |)ro 
gressively  an  inch  or  two  deeper  each 
st.cceeding  season,  until  finally  a  depth 
of  six  or  eight  inches  is  reached.  By  fol 
lowing  this  procedure  it  is  found  much 
easier  to  bring  the  land  to  a  fine  state  of 
division  or  tilth.  Also  if  plowed  too 
deeply  at  first  the  large  lumps  frequently 
covered  grain  to  such  a  depth  that  it 
failed  to  sprout.  This  was  probably  due, 
as  in  similar  cases  in  uplands,  to  the  fact 
that  the  ground  in  this  season  of  the  year 
is  cold.  However,  these  lowlands  are 
usually  warm  if  properly  drained  and  in 
cold  and  wet  weather  grain  may  be  seen 
n'aking  a  better  growth  than  it  does  on 
upland.  This  does  not  mean  that  "the 
climate  is  warmer  than  uplands,  but  that 
the  soil  is  tempered. 

TiiK  TuAcioii  S.WKs  Micii  Lauok. — 
When  first  breaking  many  tracts  of  these 
lands  it  has  been  the  custom  for  men 
with  picks  or  mattocks  to  first  go  over  the 
area  and  break  down  edges  of  the  larger 
cracks  and  partially  fill  small  sloughs. 
Teams  which  came  later  were  not  then  iu 
such  danger  of  injury  from  stepping  into 
cracks.  Now,  however,  there  are  tractors 
built  which  may  be  used,  at  least  foi 
the  first  breaking,  that  will  not  injure 
drainage.  This  will  save  much  of  the 
costly  hand  labor  that  was  necessary 
w  here  horses  have  been  used. 

While  this  has  been  probably  the  great 
est  expanse  incident  to  the  breaking  up 
of  the  land,  it  cannot  properly  be  called 
a  mistake,  because  it  has  until  recently 
been  the  only  available  method,  for  want 
of  a  proper  tractor. 

LEVEi.i.Mi  Si.ouoii  Banks. — When  these 
lands  have  finally  settled  down  after  a 
few  years  of  cultivation  and  cropping,  it 
will  be  observed  that  the  surface  for  a 
distance  of  say  ten  to  fifty  feet  wide  and 
licrdering  the  banks  of  old  sloughs,  is 
higher  than  outside-  of  that  distance.  It 
occurs  because  when  the  marsh  is  being 
formed,  the  water  in  the  sloughs  always 
carries  a  certain  amount  of  very  fine  silt, 
even  if  at  a  distance  from  fresh  water 
streams.  This  at  high  tides  and  when 
water  flows  over  the  marsh,  is  together 
with  floating  stuff,  such  as  tales,  etc.. 
ciuiiiht  in  the  grass  near  the  sloughs  first, 
or  in  greater  quantity  than  farther  back. 
Thus  the  banks  are  built  up  the  fastest. 
They  also  have  a  greater  content  of  silt 
in  the  soil,  which  accounts  for  its  not 
settling  or  shrinking  to  so  great  an  ex- 
tent as  the  purer  peat. 

It  is  considered  a  mistake  that  culti- 
vators do  not  grade  down  these  high 
banks.  Instead,  they  really  add  to  their 
elevation  by  constantly  throwing  the 
plcw  furrow  toward  them.  They  might 
be  leveled  off  and  the  material  deposited 
in  low  places  to  the  very  great  advantage 
of  such  places.  It  would  mean  that  these 
low  sjjots  now  in-oducing  only  wild 
grasses,  which  are  mixed  with  the  crop 
at  harvest  time  to  its  detriment,  would 
yield  as  good  material  as  the  balance  of 
the  land.  Also  the  banks  of  the  old 
sloughs  being  cut  down  would  make  it 
possible  to  cross  such  sloughs  with  plows 
ai:d  other  implements  and  the  working 
of  the  land  in  more  regular  shaped  pieces. 
This  leveling  might  be  done  comparative- 
ly cheap  with  some  of  the  devices  which 
pre  used  in  the  irrigated  districts  for 
leveling  land  preparatory  to  Irrigation. 


For 


Blood  Bone 


California    and  Tankage 

Soils 


„f:  ANIMAL  Ma>^ 


Live,  Ago-rcssivc  Aj^eiits  want- 
ed in  each  county  of  central 
and  iioi'therii  California. 


HUMUS  FORMING; 
ALL  AVAILABLE. 

We  are  the  largest  Pacific  Coast  pi  > 
ducers  of  Animal  Matter  Fertilizer 
terials. 

Let  ii.s  (|iiote  yuu  prices  on  your  fertil- 
izer wants  for  1911-1912  season.  Hook- 
let.  "California  Soil  Builders,"  sent  on 
application. 

Western  Meat  Co. 

FERTILIZER  DEPARTMENT, 
SAN  FRANCISCO     -     -     -  CAL. 


These  3  Vegetables  for  10  Cents 

This  is  not  a  bargain,  but  an  intro- 
ductory offer  to  get  you  interested  in 
I..illy's  Seeds,  and  to  prove  to  you 
their  quality  and  reliability. 

CII-LY'S  "DELICIOUS"  LETTUCE. 
A  variety  Introduced  by  us,  very 
early  with  fine,  hard,  medium  sized 
heads,  rich  yellow  heart,  with  a  de- 
licious buttery  flavor. 

LILLY'.S  "E.\nLIEST  OF  ALL" 
KADI.SH.  A  very  small  round  bright 
red  radish  with  white,  crisp  flesh  of 
a  delicious  mild  flavor.  An  excel- 
lent variety  for  cold  frame. 

LILLY'S  ".NFJVV  WHITE  QUEEN" 
OXION.  A  very  early  small  round 
variety  of  tine,  crisp  flesh  with  de- 
liciously  mild  flavor.  A  great  favor- 
ite for  the  home  garden,  easily 
grown  and  matured. 

The  above  three  varieties  are  all 
regular  10  cent  packages.     We  offer 
the   three   for   10   cents   to  Introdnpr. 
Send  money  order  or  stamps. 

Catalogrne  Headr  for   Malllni;,  Free. 
Send  for  a  copy  of  L.illy's  Annual  Seed 
Book.    126    pages,    fully    illustrated,  with 
cultural  directions. 
Lilly's   Seeds   are   the   Standard    of  the 
West.  They  have  given  satisfaction  to  farm- 
ers for  over  a  decade.    They  are  particularl.v 
adapted  to  the  climatic  and  soil  conditions  of 
the  West.    Our  seeds  are  tested  by  us  before 
being  offered  for  sale.    We  have  an  e.vpert  seed 
tester,  a  government  graduate. 

THE  CH/tS.  H.  LllLY  COMP>INY 


GOOD  CITRUS  TREES 

Expert  grown,  large,  clean  stock,  up  to  size  now,  for  1912  spring  de- 
livery. None  better  anywhere.  Our  btids  are  selected  with  greatest 
care  from  best  individual  fruiting  trees  and  positively  guaranteed 
true  to  name. 

250,000  Seed  Bed  Stock 

Sour,  Sweet  or  Pomelo — the  McMillan  grown  kind — large  clean 
plants  from  selected  seed — the  kind  it  pays  to  plant.  Inspection  and 
correspondence  invited.  Closest  nursery  to  Los  Angeles.  Alham- 
bra  car. 

MCMILLAN  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

Growers  of  Citrus  Trees  exclusively 
Ten  years  in  business  and  here  to  stay 
Main  732— Home  3222  300  So.  Marengo  Ave.,  Alhambra,  Cal. 


THE  STUDEBAKER  BROS.  CO. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
announce  they  have  secured  the  agency  for 

FLANDERS  CHAMPION  POWER 
SPRAYERS 

THE  BEST  SPRAYER  MADE 


Ask  or  write  your  local  Studebaker  Agent  for  particulars 
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Peculiar  Condition  of  the  Surface. — 
By  one  not  familiar  with  these  mai-shes, 
il  might  be  supposed  that  as  they  are 
kvel  bottom  lands  they  would  at  all  times 
be  moist.  Such  is  not  always  the  case  in 
the  summer  months  above  the  drainage 
level,  where  drainage  is  good.  By  fall 
the  top  may  become  quite  dry.  Of  course 
it  is  not  possible  to  convey  heavy  loads 
on  narrow  tired  vehicles,  because  mois- 
ture is  not  far  away.  Also  as  the  bottom 
ol'  mud  under  the  peat  is  so  soft  and  jelly 
like  it  will  support  no  great  weight  in 
any  one  spot.  There  have  been  many 
mistakes  in  piling  up  levees  to  excessive 
heights  which  have  broken  through  the 
top  crust.  Also  warehouses  have  been 
placed  on  foundations  of  light  underpin- 
ning, resting  only  on  planks,  with  the 
reiult  that  when  great  weight  was  stored 
in  them  settling  accurred  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  in  instances  the  buildings  have 
been  wrecked.  Nevertheless,  this  dry 
peat  top  will  stand  more  rain  before  be- 
coming thoroughly  wet  than  will  high 
land. 

Poi.uiEs  OF  THE  Cli.tivatok. — It  has  be- 
come a  general  custom  in  the  cropping 
methods  followed,  to  do  the  larger  part 
of  the  plowing  before  the  rainy  season 
commences,  and  if  it  happens  to  be  un- 
usually late,  to  also  seed  before  the  rains. 
This  has  frequently  caused  the  land  to 
become  very  "foul'  with  devil  grass,  fox- 
tail, wild  oats,  etc.,  which  in  most  in- 
stances prevent  the  growth  of  the  sowed 
grain.  One  of  the  reasons  for  early  plow- 
ing is  that  the  land  cannot  be  worked 
after  becoming  excessively  wet.  There  is 
always  danger  of  this  happening  if  left 
until  winter  and  heavy  rains  occur.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  plows  well  when  dry. 
This  dry  plowing  allows  the  extending  of 
the  plowing  season  or  period  through  a 
greater  number  of  months  and  the  conse- 
quent use  of  fewer  draft  animals.  How- 
ever, it  has  been  proved  by  actual  ex 
perience  that  if  the  lands  are  properly 
drained  they  are  workable  after  heavier 
rainfall  than  when  poorly  drained. 

This  would  mean  cleaner  crops.  But 
there  is  a  feature  which  has  been  noticed 
ir  very  late  sowing,  or  during  the  late 
winter  or  early  spring  months,  which  is, 
that  the  crop  aoes  not  cover  and  shade 
the  ground  before  long  sunny  days  com- 
mence. This  causes  rapid  evaporation, 
which,  of  course,  leaves  salt  on  the  sur- 
face. In  instances  it  has  been  seen  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  injure  the  tender 
pl.".nts  to  so  great  an  extent  that  they 
either  died  or  matured  so  poorly  as  to  be 
useless  as  a  crop.  It  would  occur  more 
niarkedly  where  drainage  is  shallow,  yet 
iiom  recent  experiments  at  Berkeley  it  is 
demonstrated  that  water  will  rise  through 
soil  three  to  four  feet  by  capilarity  and 
l)e  evaporated  from  the  top. 

For  this  reason,  fairly  early  sowing 
n'ay  be  advised,  as  well  as  to  obtain  a 
longer  growing  season.  Yet  it  would 
seem  better  not  to  seed  so  early  as  is 
commonly  practiced,  so  that  the  early 
smarting  grasses  may  be  killed. 

It  might  be  desirable  to  consider  sum- 
n>er  fallowing  or  to  plow  in  the  siiring 
before  the  grass  seed  has  formed.  This 
would  also  add  humus  to  the  soil,  which, 
however,  is  not  generally  needed. 

Citof  Adaptations. — When  attention 
vas  first  attracted  to  these  lands  and 
they  were  being  reclaimed  in  a  small 
way,  there  was  a  belief  among  owners 
that  they  were  probably  adapted  to  as 
many  different  crojjs  as  the  earlier  de- 
veloped lands  on  the  Sacramento  or  San 
.Tcaquin  rivers.  This  by  experience  has 
lieen  demonstrated  not  to  be  so.  They 
ar(  not  as  valuable  as  the  river  lands,  in 
that  they  will  not  usually  produce  the 
quantity  nor  the  diversity  of  crops.  The 
river  lands  are  underlain  with  fresh 
water.  Fresh  water  may  be  had  for  sub- 
irrigating  at  any  desired  level  during  the 
growing  season,  by  the  proper  manipula 


tion  of  drainage  pumps  and  gates.  On 
the  contrary,  these  lands  are  underlaid 
and  surrounded  with  salt  water.  For 
them  fresh  water  is  available  only  where 
wells  are  possible.  In  such  places  more 
valuable  crops  may  be  cultivated.  In 
parts  where  such  water  is  not  available, 
moisture  is  dependent  on  rainfall  only, 
together  with  the  proper  cultivation 
necessary  for  its  retention.  Thus  it  may 
be  understood  why  so  many  of  the  vege- 
table crops  producing  such  good  revenue 
on  the  rivers  are  impossible  of  i)rofitable 
production  here. 

The  above  is  by  no  means  to  be  under- 
stood that  they  are  not  very  valuable 
lauds,  for  they  are  in  many  instances  of 
much  greater  value  than  uplands  immedi- 
ately adjoining.  Their  particular  adapta- 
bility seems  to  be  for  grain  and  hay 
crops,  as  well  as  a  second  growth,  gener- 
ally known  as  Australian  rye.  This 
makes  very  good  late  pasture. 

Particularly  is  their  yield  of  grain  hay 
very  heavy  and  profitable.  There  have 
at  times  been  objections  to  the  hay  when- 
ever of  a  very  rank  and  coarse  growth, 
as  well  as  when  mixed  with  wild  grass. 
The  latter  is  due  to  bad  drainage. 

On  the  river  lands  coarse  hay  occurs, 
and  much  of  the  high  land  i)roduct  will 
be  found  equally  mixed  also  with  the  wild 
grasses.  Therefore  any  complaint  in  that 
particular  must  apply  to  the  product 
wherever  grown.  There  have  been  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  this  hay,  clean  and  of 
first  quality,  sold  on  the  San  Francisco 
market  to  consumers  who  fed  it  satis- 
factorily. They  did  not  know  but  what 
it  came  from  some  of  the  hill  regions, 
which  are  producers  of  the  best  hay. 

If  for  nothing  more  than  this  crop 
alone,  these  lands  are  in  the  future  sure 
to  be  very  valuable. 

The  continued  subdivision  of  large 
holdings  and  their  future  devotion  to 
croi)s  other  than  the  forage  they  are  now 
producing,  will  soon  necessitate  new  ter- 
ritory being  devoted  to  this  product. 
They  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  crop, 
and  as  it  is  a  crop  as  necessary  to  the 
general  prosperity  as  any  other,  there  is 
no  doubt  of  its  being  produced  here  in 
quantity. 

Opportunities  for  Recla.mation. — At 
luesent  several  thousand  acres  about  the 
bays  are  unlevied  and  unproductive. 
They  should  be  contributing  their  quota 
to  the  general  prosperity  of  the  State.  It 
i?  l)ad  economics  that  they  are  not.  To 
satisfy  the  quest  for  land  and  the  need 
for  land  which  the  increasing  population 
demands,  the  United  States  Government 
is  executing  reclamation  projects  by 
bringing  water  to  irrigable  deserts,  as 
well  as  draining  vast  swamps.  It  is  re- 
covering lands  which  for  different  reasons 
have  been  carelessly  allowed  to  pass  into' 
the  hands  of  speculators,  and  is  placing 
them  in  the  hands  of  cultivators. 

These  salt  lands  were  ceded  to  the 
State  and  sold  under  the  supposition  that 
they  were  to  be  reclaimed.  Therefore  in 
not  utilizing  them  there  might  seem  to 
be  cause  for  claiming  bad  faith.  When 
the  greed  for  land  becomes  keen  enough, 
these  unreclaimed  tracts  so  near  to  cen- 
ters of  popiilation  will  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  land  hungry.  There  will  then 
be  some  means  found,  either  by  the  State 
or  some  comljination  of  individuals  by 
which  they  will  come  into  their  |)roper 
use. 

Here  is  an  opening  for  capital  that  will 
return  one  of  the  best  and  surest  of 
revenues.  There  are  some  owners  who 
have  not  sufficient  capital  to  develop  their 
holdings.  There  are  others  who  have  it 
but  will  not  develop.  The  former  are 
holding  in  the  hope  to  develop  in  the 
future  or  to  sell.  The  latter  for  the  same 
reasons,  but  many  of  them  would  develop 
if  they  knew  positively  that  it  was  to  be 
pioperly  handled.  They  see  some  of  the 
pj'st  mistakes  that  have  occurred  undei- 


the  bad  management  of  those  unfamiliar 
with  the  .  subject,  and,  doubting,  they 
hesitate. 

Requikkmknts  of  Success. — Too  fre- 
quently these  combined  engineering  and 
agricultural  projects  are  undertaken  by 
some  successful  business  man,  who  has 
probably  a  patronizing  feeling  almost 
amounting  to  contempt  for  the  apparent 
simplicities  of  such  undertakings.  His 
success  in  making  and  selling  doughnuts 
or  running  a  l)ank  has  bied  in  him  a 
large  expansive  confidence  in  his  abili- 
ties, frequently  evident  in  men  shut  in 
the  narrow  walls  of  offices.  He  relies  on 
his  own  large  judgment  and  selects  per- 
haps a  reliable  bookkeeper,  an  inexperi- 
enced engineer,  a  hill  farmer  or  a  man 
who  has  been  successful  in  some  other 
vocation,  to  operate  a  iiroposition  about 
which  he  knows  nothing.  Necessarily 
that  man  must  spend  almost  a  lifetime 
in  expensive  experimenting.  This  is  the 
primal  reason  for  the  greater  number  of 
the  unnecessary  mistakes,  a  few  of  which 
have  been  noted  above.  The  good  general 
ia  the  one  with  the  hai)py  faculty  of  se- 


lecting a  lieutenant  possessed  of  a  knowi 
edge  of  a  particular  i)iece  of  work,  su- 
perior to  his  own. 

No  matter  how  he  gets  him,  but  get 
him  he  will,  at  whatever  the  cost.  He 
himself  knows  little  of  the  detail  to  be 
followed.  He  asks  for  the  main  results, 
no  matter  how  they  are  achieved. 

An  owner  of  these  lands,  with  capital 
available  and  with  proper  management 
secured,  may  develop  them  with  the  feel- 
ii.f,  that  he  is  creating  a  i)roperty  which 
can  neither  shake  down  in  earthquakes 
nor  burn.  It  cannot  be  destroyed  by 
either  tempest  or  flood,  for  here  there  are 
no  floods  as  on  fresh  waters.  The  near- 
est approach  is  an  occasional  unusual 
oscillation  of  the  tide.  He  causes  grass 
to  grow  where  none  grew  before  and  is  a 
I)enefactor.  He  accumulates  a  property 
durable  through  generations.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  tall,  smoky  chimney  of 
industry  generally  so  attractive  to  capital 
and  erected  in  all  confidence  of  per- 
manency, by  change  in  tariffs  and  trade 
routes  or  in  riot  and  war,  will  long  since 
lipve  l)ecome  cold  and  collaiised  in  ruin. 


As  the  leaves  fall  from  your  trees  with  the  first  rains,  it  will  be 
the  best  time  to  do  your  first  spraying  with 


the  famous  fruit  tree  protector  used  in  every  part  of  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada,  especially  on  deciduous  trees.  Accept  no  imitation,  but  use 
the  standard  article  that  has  been  tried  and  found  not  wanting. 

REX  has  become  the  household  word  with  the  orchardmen  from 
San  Diego  to  Vancouver. 

REX  has  made  for  California  Thousands  of  Dollars  in  better 
fruit. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  for  particulars  to 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  COMPANY 

BENICIA,  CALIFORNIA 


OF 

THE  HIGHEST  GRADE 
In  development  of  root,  stalk  and  branch. 

Send  for  catalogue,  and  be  convinced  that  our  stock  is  the  best 
that  can  be  grown. 

BROS. 

MISSION  STREET  AND  LOS  ROBLES  AVE..  SOUTH  PASADENA 


Consult  us  as  to 


We  can  save  you  money 


GOXSHALL  &  IVOURSE 

RIPON.  CA.LIFORNIA 


NITRATE  OF  SODA 


THE  MOST  PROFITABLE  FERTILIZER 


NITRATE  AGENCIES  COMPANY 

LOS  ANGELES  SAN  JOSE  SEATTLE 
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Giant  and  Sugar.  This  latter  variety, 
when  it  was  sent  out,  it  was  hoped  that 
it  would  be  an  improvement  over  the 
French  prune,  but  trials  have  not  borne 
this  assertion,  1  think.  It  is,  however,  an 
excellent  shipping  sort. 

The  California  Red,  introduced  by  the 
late  J.  T.  Bogue  of  Marysville,  is  a  va 
riety  well  worthy  of  extended  culture 
Kelsey  Japan,  introduced  from  Japan  by 
Mr.  Hough  and  desseminated  by  the  late 
John  Kelsey,  is  a  beautiful  plum,  but 
rot  her  a  shy  bearer. 

Tragedy  prune,  a  California  seedling, 
but  by  whom  originated  I  am  unable  to 
say.  I  consider  it,  however,  one  of  our 
best  seedlings.  The  Clyman,  introduced 
by  Leonard  Coates,  is  valuable  on  ac- 
count of  its  earliness,  and  commands 
good  prices  in  Eastern  markets. 

The  fig  next  claims  my  attention.  Our 
eminent  horticulturist,  Mr.  George  C. 
Roeding,  stands  in  a  class  by  himself,  for 
to  him  great  credit  is  due  for  what  he 
has  done  in  introducing  into  this  State 
the  fig  of  commerce  and  the  blastophaga, 
without  which  commercial  fig  culture  is 
a  failure.  What  he  has  done  for  this  in- 
dustry is  now  history,  and  I  refrain  from 
praising  his  work,  as  he  is  with  us  today, 
and  I  know  that  he  is  a  modest  retiring 
man.  I  would  say,  however,  it  was  only 
by  Herculean  efforts  on  his  part  that  he 
attained  his  object  and  gave  to  the  new 
world  a  most  valuable  possession  which 
is  even  now  yielding  a  rich  harvest  to 
this  beautiful  State.  In  the  introduction 
of  new  citrus  fruits  we  have  been  exceed- 
ingly fortunate,  because  to  this  State  the 
credit  of  introducing  the  Eureka  lemon 
belongs.  This,  as  you  all  know,  is  a  va- 
riety comparatively"  free  from  thorns.  It 
is  needless  to  say  what  an  advantage  this 
is  It  originated  by  C.  R.  Workman  of 
Los  Angeles  from  seed  imported  from 
Hamburg  and  it  was  distributed  by  T.  A. 
Gary.  The  Mediterranean  Sweet  was  also 
introduced  by  Mr.  Gary.  The  Riverside 
Washington  Navel,  while  it  did  not  or- 
iginate in  this  State,  has  been  planted  ex- 
tensively and  it  has  become  world  wide 
known  that  we  deserve  great  credit  for 
what  we  have  done  in  propagating  and 
sending  out  this  greatest  of  all  oranges. 

In  the  way  of  grape  vines  we  have  to 
our  credit  the  Pierce  grape,  originated 
with  J.  P.  Pierce  of  Santa  Clara,  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  best  of  the  American 
grapes.  This  variety  is  shipped  into  the 
San  Francisco  market  and  has  gone  in 
the  past  under  the  name  of  "Isabella 
Regia,"  and  into  the  Los  Angeles  as  "Cali- 
fornia Concord." 

In  the  originating  of  small  fruits  Cali- 
fornia has  been  wonderfully  successful. 
Judge  Logan's  now  famous  Loganberry 
and  Mammoth  blackberry  have  become 
world  wide  known  and  are  certainly  ac- 
quisitions to  the  horticultural  world  that 
we  may  be  very  highly  proud  of. 

Mr.  Burbank  later  sent  out  the  "Phe- 
nomenal" berry,  a  variety  which  bears 
close  resemblance  to  the  Loganberry,  I 
think. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  only  fitting  that  I 
should  mention  the  names  of  some  emi- 
nent horticulturists,  known  to  the  writer, 
vvho  have  done  much  for  the  furtherment 
and  betterment  of  our  profession  in  the 
past  twenty-five  years. 

The  late  John  Rock,  also  well  known 
to  us,  did  mucn  for  horticulture  in  this 
State.  He  imported  many  sorts  to  this 
Western  slope,  which  have  been  of  great 
benefit  to  the  fruit  industry. 

The  late  John  Sievers,  a  San  Francisco 
florist,  gave  to  the  world  the  "Rainbow" 
rose.  This  variety  is  now  grown  the 
world  over  and  it  will  be  a  lasting  me- 


morial to  his  name.  I  remember  the  first 
bloom  that  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Sievers. 
li  was  at  a  flower  show  in  San  Francisco. 
He  had  it  under  the  cover  of  a  large 
glass,  and  it  was  indeed  beautiful.  It 
created  a  great  furore  at  the  time. 

A  few  words  more,  and  these  are,  that 
Professor  Wickson  of  Berkeley  has  done 
much  for  California  in  writing  his  "Call/ 
fornia  Fruits."  I  consider  it  one  of  the 
best  of  its  kind  ever  published.  It  is  of 
iitcalculable  value. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  fruits  and 
many  horticulturists  that  I  may  have 
overlooked,  as  I  do  not  pretend  to  know 
and  remember  them  all.  Therefore,  to 
make  this  paper  complete,  I  would  ask 
anyone  here  to  give  us  their  experience 
on  what  they  know  along  these  lines. 

The  late  Mr.  Edward  Gill  of  Berkeley 
deserves  to  be  remembered  by  his  fellow 
workers  in  the  introduction  of  many 
choice  roses.  He  imported  a  number  of 
kinds  that  have  proved  very  satisfactory 
in  this  country. 

Many  other  addresses  were  delivered  at 
the  convention,  from  which  we  shall  draw 
later  those  parts  whicn  seem  to  use  most 
widely  interesting  and  instructive.  We 
congratulate  the  association  upon  the  suc- 
cess of  its  initial  assembly. 


IRIS 

The  hir^fcst  <>ollc4't  ion  on  tlir  C'oa.sl. 
Autumn  l*ri<>f  List  now  rcaily. 

THE  DEAN  IRIS  GARDENS 

.MONETA,  CALIFORNIA 

Please  state  where  you  saw  tliis  adver- 
tisement. 


To  Exterminate 
GROinVD     SaUIRRBI.S,    GOPHERS,  also 
RORBRS,    ROOT    APHIS,    etc.,    on  Kriill 
Trees 

CARBON  BISULPHIDE 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
FcT  sa^e  by  dealers  and  manufacturers 
WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER 
OHioe:    (124    California    St.,    San  FranoiHOO. 


Eucalyptus  Plants 

Cilohulu.s,  IIomI  rain  and  Tercticornis. 
Ornaniontal  Trei-N  and  Burbank  SplnelesN 
CaotUN.     \\ell-;;roMn   NttM'k.  Addr<*NN 

LAWNDALE  EUCALYPTUS  NURSERY 
K(-nwo<i(l.  Son<iina   i'ounfy.  <'al. 


Walnuts  To  Graft 

(CALIFORNIA  BLACK) 

Will  contract  to  graft  where  standing  or 
will  deliver  in  small  or  large  lots. 
OrnamentalD    (Medium    to    heavy  grades) 
Special  prices  to  clear  leased  land. 
Elm  Umbrella  (Texas) 

Maple  l>oplar  (Carolina) 

Catalpa  Mulberry 
Ready  for  early  delivery. 

G.  E.  AMES,  Live  Oak,  Cal. 

EUCALYPTUS 
SEEDS 

In  large  or  small  quantities,  33  species  to 
select  from.  Write  for  free  pamphlet, 
"Eucalyptus  Culture."  It  tells  you  how 
to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the  plants  and 
plant  out  in  the  field.  Also  describes  all 
the  leading  kinds,  gives  their  uses,  etc. 

Trial  packets  15c  each,  4  for  50c.  Write 
for  prices  in  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

345  S.  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


LIME 

FOR 

FERTILIZING 

SPRAYING.  WHITEWASHING 

Acetylene  Lime  In  putty  form  In  Iron 
drums 

275  lbs.  Including  drum  65  cents 

F.  O.  u.  Oakland,  Cal. 

The  Prest-o-Life  Co. 

Makers  of  Gas  Tanks 
58  Van  Ness  Ave.,  San  Francisco 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES,  San  Dlmas,  California 

ESTABLISHED  1890 

We  have  to  offer  for  planting  season  of  1912  an  excellent  stock 
of  strictly  first-class  Citrus  Trees  in  all  varieties. 
Prices  submitted  on  application. 

REMEMIilOR,  MR.  PLAXTER,  we  have  had  twenty-one  years 
of  experience  in  the  successful  propagating  of  Citrus  Trees,  and 
while  our  prices  might  be  a  little  higher  than  our  competitors, 
we  absolutely  guarantee  our  trees  true  to  name.  We  are  in  the 
ljusiness  to  stay,  hence  can  back  up  what  we  say. 

THIIVK  WHAT  THIS  MEANS  TO  YOU — The  average  nursery 
is  in  business  today  and  out  tomorrow,  so  you  have  no  recourse 
sliould  anything  go  wrung.  In  addition  to  guaranteeing  our  trees 
true  to  name,  we  select  our  buds  only  from  best  individual  fruit- 
ing trees,  which  would  eliminate  the  possibility  of  having  non- 
fruiting  trees,  or  poor  bearers  in  your  grove.  We  follow  the 
same  plan  of  bud  selection  as  the  Government  experimental  work. 

CO.\SIDER  THIS  KULbV.  One  tree  that  will  not  produce  after 
five  years  of  work  and  attention  will  have  cost  you  fully  TWK.NTY 
TIMES  its  original  purchase  price.  YOU  CAIM.XOT  AFFORD  TO 
TAKE  CHANCES. 

Write  us  today  In  regard  to  your  wants.  All  correspondence 
most  cheerfully  answered. 

Our  booklet  entitled  "Citrus  Fruits"  mailed  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  2'ic.:  credit  given  for  this  .imount  on  first  order. 


Pedigree  Fruit  Trees 
Grafted  Walnuts 
Eucalyptus 
Ornamentals 
Roses 


ESTABLISHED  1»78 


NURSERY  CO. 

MORGANHILL,  CALIFORNIA 


Send  for  Catalogue 


THE  ACAMPO  NURSERY 

We  grow  all  kinds  of  high  grade  deciduous  fruit  trees,  leaditi! 
varieties  of  Peach,  Plum,  Prune,  Cherry,  Almond  and  Apricot. 

Write  us  for  special  prices. 

WILDER  &  FERGUSON,  Acampo,  California 


MARTINEZ  NURSERY 

ESTABLISHED  1884 

Leading  varieties  of  Pear,  Apple,  Plum,  Prune,  Peach,  Apricot 
and  Almond  Tress.  Grape  Vines.  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees.  Orna- 
mentals, etc. 

Catalogue  and  prices  on  application. 
THOS.  S.  DUANE,  Prop.,  Martinez,  Cal. 


I RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 
.PRUNING  SHEAR 


'T'HE  only 
prunet 
madetnal  cuti 
(rem  both  sides  of 
ihe  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  baric.  Made  in 
all  (tyies  and  sizes.  We 
pay  Ejcpres.s  charges 
on  all  orders. 
Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


December  2,  1911 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


With  the  Fruit  Men. 

According  to  C.  A.  Chambers  of  the 
Fresno  Nursery,  there  is  a  heavy  demand 
for  fig  trees  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley, 
v/ith  a  normal  demand  for  peaches,  apri- 
cots, and  plums.  Thompson's  Seedless 
are  being  planted  more  than  other  grapes. 
Muscats  and  table  grapes  being  in  only 
moderate  demand.  Pomelos,  Washington 
navels,  and  valencias  are  being  called  for 
among  citrus  trees. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  B.  V. 
Sharp  of  Kings  county  announces  that 
spraying  for  peach  blight  should  be  done 
before  December  15  in  his  county,  with 
the  bordeaux  mixture,  for  which  he  gives 
the  following  formula:  Five  pounds  of 
live  lime  and  five  of  bluestone  to  50  gal 
Ions  of  water. 

Shipments  of  oranges  from  the  Tulare 
citrus  belt  are  25%  greater  than  up  to 
this  time  last  year,  being  729  cars,  up 
to  November  23. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  California 
Raisin  Exchange  in  Fresno  last  Friday, 
M.  K.  Harris,  H.  H.  Welsh,  A.  G.  Wishon, 
David  Newman,  and  W.  R.  Nutting  were 
elected  directors.  A  promotion  commit- 
tee was  appointed  to  secure  more  mem- 
bers and  funds,  and  preliminary  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  the  work  of  the 
Exchange.  When  the  membership  in- 
creases so  that  all  who  wish  to  join  have 
the  opportunity  to  do  so,  other  directors 
may  be  chosen,  so  that  every  member  will 
have  a  voice  in  the  management  of  the 
concern.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Merchants' 
Association  of  Selma  the  Exchange  plan 
v/as  endorsed  and  a  committee  to  pi>^ 
mote  it  in  that  district  appointed. 

The  putting  of  a  large  part  of  the 
raisins  on  the  market  at  one  time  has 
served  to  drive  the  price  down  further 
than  a  week  ago,  sales  now  being  made 
for  from  3  to  31/.  cents.  So  much  of  the 
ciop  has  now  been  sold  that  many  grow- 
ers are  holding  for  the  high  prices  they 
expect  to  come  with  the  shortage  that  is 
due  before  the  next  crop  comes  in. 

A  patent  has  been  taken  out  by  Louis 
Detoy,  of  Fresno,  on  a  process  for  roll- 
ing, seeded  raisins  in  flour  before  packing, 
so  that  the  entire  packing  process  may 
be  done  by  machinery.  The  Pacific  Coast 
Seeded  Raisin  Co.  is  to  install  such  ma- 
chinery for  the  1912  crop. 

The  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Statistics  an- 
nounces that  18,500,000  pounds  of  raisins 
vere  exported  from  the  United  States  in 
the  last  fiscal  year. 

One  of  the  largest  shipments  of  fruit 
t'.ees  ever  made  into  Humboldt  county 
arrived  recently.  In  the  shipment  were 
1000  walnut  trees,  which  will  be  planted 
at  China  Flat. 

The  action  of  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioner J.  F.  Wetzel  in  refusing  to  permit 
the  importation  of  diseased  fruit  trees, 
although  the  disease  was  neither  infec 
tious  or  contagious,  has  been  sustained 
by  the  State  Horticultural  Commission. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  El  Dorado 
County  Standardization  Fruit  Alliance, 
G.  .W.  Ball  and  A.  L.  Daniels  were  re- 
elected president  and  secretary. 

The  Noyo  River  Apple  Co.  has  been 
formed  to  plant  several  hundred  acres 
near  Noyo  river,  Mendocino  county,  to 
apples. 

The  San  Diego  Land  and  Town  Co., 
which  ships  about  350  cars  of  lemons  per 
year  independently,  has  affiliated  itself 


with  the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Ex 
change. 

Almond  men  report  that  the  supply  of 
bitter  almonds  this  year  is  far  below  the 
demand. 


General  Agriculture. 

Sanford  Bros,  of  Ukiah  have  sold  their 
CI  op  of  230  bales  of  hops  at  an  average 
price  of  38  cents. 

The  spray  system  of  irrigation  has  been 
installed  for  experimental  purposes  on 
part  of  the  Bidwell  orchard,  near  Chico, 
by  C.  M.  Reed,  secretary  of  the  National 
Irrigation  Co. 

From  five  acres  planted  to  Burbank 
potatoes  August  1,  on  the  Moulton  Irri- 
gated Land  Co.'s  property  near  Butte 
Slough,  Colusa,  450  sacks  of  potatoes  have 
just  been  harvested. 

The  Southern  California  Beet  Growers' 
Association  has  sent  out  notices  to  grow- 
ers that  the  price  of  beets  next  year  will 
bo  $5  per  ton  for  beets  testing  15%  and 
SO  cents  extra  for  each  additional  per  cent 
of  sugar. 

An  experimental  garden,  in  which  vari- 
ous sub-tropical  plants  will  be  grown,  is 
to  be  started  on  the  Haggin  grant,  across 
the  river  from  Sacramento. 

The  Maxwell  and  Delevan  units  of  the 
Kuhn  project  in  Glenn  county  will  be 
opened  this  or  next  week. 

Melon  growers  of  the  Southern  States 
have  applied  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  asking  for  lower  rates  to  the 
North. 


Miscellaneous. 

San  Francisco  warehouse  and  produce 
men  have  filed  complaint  with  the  State 
Railroad  Commission  charging  that  San 
Francisco  is  being  discriminated  against 
in  favor  of  Sacramento  and  Stockton  in 
railroad  and  warehouse  rates  upon  pota- 
toes, onions,  and  other  agricultural  pro- 
ducts. 

A  tract  of  1090  acres  of  marsh  lands 
near  Fort  Seward,  Humboldt  county,  has 
been  sold  to  H.  M.  Devoy.  Most  of  the 
land  is  already  reclaimed. 

Farmers'  Institutes  will  be  held  in 
southern  California  as  follows:  Col  ton, 
Dec.  11;  Bloomington,  Dec.  12;  Highlands, 
Dec.  13  and  14;  Redlands,  Dec.  15  and  16; 
Beaumont,  Dec.  18;  Banning,  Dec.  19; 
Coachella,  Dec.  20. 


Snow's  Nursery 

citrus  Stock 
a  Speclalty^ 

will  accept  future  contracts  on  Citrus  Stock, 
also  Apricots. 


H.  K.  Snow,  Jr.,  Prop. 


OXNARD,  CAL. 


MAC/»Bf£  QOPHLR  TRAP 


Small,  simple,  sure.  At  all  dealers.  If 
your  dealer  does  not  handle  same,  send 
20  cents  in  stamps  and  mention  your 
dealer's  name  and  get  sample  by  mail, 
postage  paid,  at  special  rates.  Manu- 
factured by 

Z.  A.  MACABEE,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 


CHUL  WHEAT 

This  new  hard  milling  wheat  leads  all  in  yield  per  acre;  is  quick  in  maturing; 
large  gluten  content;  late  harvesting,  without  waste. 

CHOICE  RECLAIMED  SEED 
For  samples  and  prices  address  D.  W.  LEWIS,  Corcoran,  Cal. 
A  few  carloads  of  fancy  white  Sonora. 


Every  planter  should  have  a  copy  of  our 
book — • 

"CALIFORIVIA   HORTICULTURE — 

The  I'^ruit  Growers'  Guide."  It  contains  much 
valuable  information  about  planting  and 
care  of  stock.  Describes  over  2000  varieties 
of  trees,  plants,  etc.  Beautifully  illustrated 
in  colors — 120  pages.  Sent  postpaid  on  receipt 
of  25  cents  in  stamp.s.     Wi'ite  for  it  today. 

Wc  Grow  Everything 
That  Grows 


Our  stock  of  fruit  trees,  ornamentals, 
shrubs,  plants,  palms,  roses,  berries,  grape- 
vines, etc.,  is  absolutely  complete. 

We  guarantee  all  stock  sold  by  us  to  be 
"True  to  Name"  and  you  can  depend  upon 
your  order  being  properly  filled  in  "A-1"  shape 
if  sent  to  us. 

Send  us  your  list  of  probable  requirements 
for  prices  and  suggestions.  Our  illustrated 
Catalogue  and  price  list 

MAILED  FREE  ON  REQUEST 


PAID  UP  CAPITAL  $200,000? 


URSERIESH. 

GEO.CROEDINGtPRE&ANDMGR. 

Box  18  fresno. California 


TO 


Manufacturers  of 
Fruit  and  Vine, 
Orange 

and  Lemon, 
Nursery  Stock, 
Alfalfa, 

Blood  and  Bone. 
FERTILIZERS. 


IVl  AN 

Importers  of 

NITRATE 
of  SODA 

Sulphate  Potash 
Super  Phosphates 
Thomas  Phos- 
phate Powder 
Tankage 
Guano 
Bone  Meal 


Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Coinpany,  Ltd. 


WorKs 

Honolulu  and  San  Francisco 


224  California  Street 
San  Francisco 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

IN    GARDEN   AND  FIELD 


By  EDWARE  J.  WICKSON,  A.M. 
Aothor  of  "California  Fruits,"  Etc, 


A  Manual  of  Practice  with  and  without  Irrigation  for 
semi-tropical  countries. 


SECOND  EDITION — REVISED  AND  EXTENDED. 


Size  of  Page,  6x9i^,  368  pages,  well  printed  and  strongly 
bound  in  cloth ;  illustrated. 

Price,  $2.00  Postpaid  Anywhere 


Address:  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publisher 

420  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Save  Money  By  Buying 
This  Good 
Second-Hand  Pipe 

We  can  supply  you  with  any 
size  and  quantity  of  Standard 
Pipe  or  Casing— all  new  threads 
and  couplings— all  stock  guar- 
anteed first  class. 
If  thinking  of  bnjinc  tBj  kind  of  pipe, 
yoor  beit  inlereiti  will  be  Mired  by  writinf 
OS  for  prices  and  particolara. 

Pacific  Pipe  Co.,  Main  and  Howard  Sts.,  San  Francisco 


Now  is  tile  Time  to  Apply 


SUPERPHOSPHATE 

CHEAPEST  FERTILIZER  ON  THE  MARKET 

For  Bale  by 

The  Mountain  Copper  Company,  Ltd. 

150  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco 

Two  Grain  Drills  for  sale — cheap. 


Interest  to  Orchardists 

lli'foro  liivoNtiiiK  ill  Xiirsery  Stock  In- 
f  CNliKiite  <>iir  c.vti'iiMivo  line.  l»o<U|;:r<'«', 
coiiihiiKMl  M'lHi  our  iiitei^rity,  (^unrnnter 
you  M)iHNt'ii<-lioii.  Our  Ntock  Ih  buddol 
from  <r<-ON  Kr«"n  iiiiiler  the  prrsoiinl  hii- 
lier\'iNl4Mi  ol'  <»iit   export  iiiiinnKreiiieiit. 

We  tiike  no  4>liiiiieeN  ol'  iiieiirring'  the 
<»r<>liiir<list*N  flis|ileiiNiire  hy  fllliii^  orderN 
tvltli  KiiNterii  Htoek,  thereby  rNklng  our 
KroivliiK  reiiiitntioii. 


UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY 

NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


t(is 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


The  Use  of  a  Silo  in  Solano  County. 


The  best  answer  to  the  question,  "What 
use  is  a  silo,"  can  be  given  in  the  actual 
benefit  that  is  obtained  by  finding  what 
some  special  one  has  been  on  a  ranch  in 
a  typical  dairying  district  of  the  State. 
The  first  real  dairying  center  one  comes 
to  after  leaving  San  Francisco  for  the 
northern  trip  through  the  Sacramento 
valley  is  Dixon,  in  Solano  county,  and 
one  of  the  finest  dairies  in  the  vicinity, 
or  State,  or  country  at  large  for  that 
matter,  is  that  of  the  Hutton  Brothers. 
Like  one  or  two  others  in  the  vicinity  it 
it  a  certified  dairy  and  therefore  run  on 
a  much  different  plan  than  would  be  the 
case  if  it  were  simply  used  to  supply 
cream  for  butter  making.  The  'greatest 
difference  between  the  classes  of  dairies, 
however,  is  in  the  handling  of  the  milk, 
and  not  in  getting  the  cows  to  give  the 
milk,  so  the  silo  is  of  equal  benefit  for  the 
milk  production,  no  matter  for  what  pur- 
pose the  milk  or  cream  itself  is  used. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  silo  was  con- 
structed and  in  use  before  the  dairy  was 
used  to  supply  the  certified  product. 

It  was  built  in  1905  and  filled  that  fall. 
Mr.  Fred  Hutton  states  that  it  was  the 
first  concrete  silo  as  far  as  his  informa- 
tion goes,  in  the  State,  and  he  had  to 
guess  what  the  specifications  would  be. 
Errors  in  construction  were  on  the  safe 
side  for  durability  and  strength,  how- 
ever, so  that  it  is  very  serviceable  and 
profitable.  If  it  had  to  be  replaced  with 
the  greater  knowledge  that  has  been  pb- 
tained  about  the  construction  of  silos, 
iv,  would  only  cost  about  $300  instead  of 
several  hundred  dollars  extra.  The  di- 
mensions are  12  by  30  feet,  inside  mea- 
surements, and  it  will  hold  70  tons  of 
alfalfa  silage. 

The  first  year  it  was  filled,  or  rather 
partly  filled,  with  chopped  corn,  which 
proved  to  be  the  ideal  ensilgge.  For  in- 
stance, the  bees  were  attracted  in  great 
numbers  to  it  when  being  fed,  showing 
how  good  it  was,  though  a  slight  disad- 
vantage in  handling,  and  cows  relished 
the  food  greatly.  Since  then,  owing  to 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  corn,  alfalfa 
has  been  used  instead,  and  when  fed  with 
grain  proves  eminently  satisfactory. 

The  silo  w^as  filled  this  fall  by  Novem- 
ber 23,  although  some  years  unfavorable 
weather  makes  it  necessary  to  feed 
the  alfalfa  earlier,  while  one  year  the 
weather  was  so  favorable  as  to  make 
filling  unnecessary  until  just  before 
Christmas.  There  is  no  danger  of  having 
rain  spoil  the  alfalfa  before  it  can  be  put 
in,  as  wet  alfalfa  makes  just  as  good  fod- 
der as  dry.  When  the  last  crop  of  alfalfa 
is  to  be  used  for  hay  the  rain  aften  ruins 
it,  so  this  as  a  matter  of  fact  is  one  benefit 
the  silo  gives  to  the  alfalfa  grower. 

The  feed  of  the  cows  after  the  ensilage 
is  to  be  used  is  composed  of  20  pounds 
of  ensilage  per  day,  4  to  6  pounds  of 
cracked  barley,  wheat  or  other  concen- 
trates and  about  25  pounds  of  alfalfa  hay. 
'I'his  20  pounds  per  day  with  the  100  odd 
sows  on  the  place  uses  up  a  ton  of  en- 
silage per  day,  or  the  silo  full  lasts  about 
70  days.  This  is  rather  too  short  a  time, 
as  the  herd  is  much  larger  than  when  the 
silo  was  planned,  and  it  is  probable  that 
a  second  silo  may  be  built  to  supplement 
the  present  one.  The  silo  is  only  about 
tht  size  that  would  feed  60  cows  during 
the  time  that  ensilage  is  needed. 

The  cost  of  making  the  ensilage  from 
tht  time  the  alfalfa  is  ready  to  cut  is  a 
little  less  than  50  cents  per  ton,  added  to 
the  $2  or  less  per  ton  for  the  green  al- 
falfa will  make  $2.50  per  ton.  The  alfalfa 
is  taken  at  once  to  the  barn,  cut  and 
blown  into  the  silo,  before  more  than  a 
very  little  moisture  has  been  lost.  The 
hay  is  also  run  through  a  cutter  and 
blown   into  the  proper  location  in  the 


barn,  and  it  is  found  that  it  is  cheaper 
to  make  silage  than  chopped  hay. 

The  20  pounds  of  ensilage  furnish  all 
the  succulent  food  that  is  required,  and 
with  the  hay  and  grain  fed  is  just  as 
good  as  if  the  cows  had  all  the  grass  to 
eat  that  they  wished.  As  this  is  given  in 
just  the  time  that  milk  is  high  and  hard 
to  get  its  value  is  very  great.  In  fact, 
Jlr.  Hutton  estimates  that  it  is  worth 
about  three  times  the  same  amount  of 
alfalfa  made  into  hay. 

The  silo  is  put  at  the  end  of  the  stable 
so  that  the  ensilage  can  be  thrown  out 
into  the  truck  below  and  wheeled  to  the 
mangers.  This  is  more  convenient  and 
easier  to  handle  than  the  hay,  and  added 
to  the  small  cost  of  it  makes  it  a  profit- 
able food.  The  $2.50  per  ton  in  the  silo 
gives  100  cows  succulent  food  at  a  cost 
of  2i{.  cents  per  cow  per  day.  The  25 
pounds  of  alfalfa  hay  that  goes  with  it 
costs  at  $8  per  ton  10  cents  per  cow  per 
day,  or  four  times  as  much.  The  con- 
centrates, of  course,  vary  greatly  in  cost 
in  different  years,  and  could  be  dispensed 
with  if  necessary,  and  still  the  food  would 
be  as  good  as  if  the  cows  were  fed  en- 
tirely on  alfalfa  when  it  was  at  its  best, 
as  is  done  on  most  dairies  in  the  alfalfa 
districts. 

In  some  places  it  is  customary  to  put 
the  first  cutting  of  alfalfa  in  the  silo,  in 
stead  of  the  last  cutting.  When  this  is 
done,  the  cows  are  given  fully  ripened 
silage  all  at  once,  and  it  takes  some  time 
for  them  to  become  accustomed  to  it. 
When  the  last  cutting  is  put  in  it  is  about 
time  to  begin  providing  green  food,  and 
this  is  taken  out  of  the  silo.  The  cows 
thus  become  accustomed  to  the  ensilage 
a.s  it  ripens,  and  no  ensilage  is  wasted, 
nor  do  the  cows  lose  anything  in  chang- 
ing from  the  green  alfalfa  to  it. 

When  there  is  also  plenty  of  green  al- 
falfa in  the  fields  in  the  fall  this  is  given 
in  connection  with  the  hay  and  the  en- 
silage, which  makes  the  ensilage  last 
longer  than  it  otherwise  would. 

Some  other  points  of  interest  in  the 
management  of  the  dairy  could  well  be 
noted.  It  is  the  practice  to  force  all  cows 
to  go  dry  six  weeks  or  two  months  be 
fore  calving,  and  those  cows  which  at 
first  trial  are  found  to  be  persistent  milk- 
ers are  taken  in  time  before  the  next 
calving  and  forced  dry  so  as  to  give  them 
a  long  rest.  This  is  practiced,  of  course, 
ill  many  places.  Here,  in  addition  to  this, 
instead  of  turning  them  out  to  pasture 
to  within  a  few  days  of  calving  they  are 
given  as  good  care  and  shelter  as  is  pos- 
sible, even  if  out  to  pasture,  and  fed  with 
as  much  care  as  the  milking  cows.  As  a 
result  of  this,  cows  that  at  the  first  milk- 
ing promised  to  be  little  more  than 
"boarders"  are  milking  like  thorough 
breds  and  give  profits  that  would  look 
good  in  any  herd. 

A  large  part  of  the  yard  adjoining  the 
bf.rn  is  concreted  over,  for  use  when  the 
rest  of  the  yard  would  be  muddy  if  the 
cows  had  to  go  upon  it. 

The  stable  manure  is  put  into  the  ma 
nure  spreader  at  once  and  distributed 
among  the  fields.  The  liquid  part  is 
I)umped  into  the  irrigating  ditches  to  fer- 
tilize the  fields.  These,  of  course,  are 
practically  required  in  a  certified  dairy, 
though  Mr.  Hutton  states  that  the  con- 
venience of  management  and  the  fertiliz- 
ing value  would  recommend  the  system 
on  any  dairy  whatever  where  there  were 
sufficient  cows  to  justify  it,  whether  cer- 
tified milk,  common  milk,  or  cream  for 
butter-making  was  produced. 


Live  stock  men  of  the  San  Joaquin 
state  that  insufficient  rain  has  fallen  to 
start  the  grass  as  yet,  though  the  pas- 
tures still  contain  a  fair  amount  of  feed. 


CHOICE      CHEAP  CONCENTRATED 

MODESTO  ALFALFA  MEAL 

FOR 

CATTLE    POULTRY  SWINE 

FOR  PRICES  SEE  OR  WRITE 

THE  ORANGE  CO.,  Modesto,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE: 
100  Short -Horn  Bulls 

Sired  by  grandsons  of  King  Edward, 
Hlllcrest  Hero,  Cliolce  Goods  and 

other  prize-winning  Bulls. 

ALSO 

300  Blacow  Robert  Glide 
French  Merino  Rams 


King  Lancaster,  Grand  Champion  Bull, 
California  State  Fair,  1909-1910-1911. 

The  only  Bull  three  times 
Grand  Champion  at  the  Fair, 


Single  or  carload  lots.     For  further 
particulars  write 

THORNTON  S.  GlIDE,  Davis,  Cal. 


KOKOMO 


WOVEN 
WIRE 


Farm  and  Poultry 
Pence  and  GateH. 

Barbed  Wire. 

Staples. 


FENCE 


Yard  and  Uraniental 
Kenee  anil  Gates. 

PenoInK  Toola. 

NettlnK. 


Prices  gladly  quoted.    Send  for  catalogue.      Mall  orders  a  speclaltj-. 

CALIFORNIA  ANCHOR  FENCE  CO.,  "It^6ckton^I^^^ 


Cows  Give  262  lbs.  More  Milk  Dally 

After  substituting  a  part  of  tiieir  regular  feed  with  Pri>teina.  says 
a  leading  dair>'man.    ^  tTnequalled  for  Cows, 
Calves  and  Poultry,  and  fed  at  a 
comparative  low  cost. 


46%?ROTEm-IO%FAT 


Protcina  is  concentrated  from  the  Soy 
Bean  and  contains  Z3^<  more  Protein. 
[  The  U.  S.  Agricultural  Dept.  says :  "A  bushel  of  Soy  beans  is  at 
least  twice  as  valuable  for  feed  as  a  bushel  of  com."  Poultry 
MEN  FIND  PrOTEINA  BETTER  THAN  BEEF  SCRAPS  FOR  LAYING 
kii'^NS.    Write  for  sigTieJ  letters  from  Poultr>TTien  and  Dairjnnen. 


SOLD  BY  DEALERS  or  PACIFIC  OIL  MILLS.SEATTL 


^ILMEAL 

MAN'jrAcnjREO  Br 

PACIFIC  OIL  MILLS 
SEATTLE 


p.  O.  Box  746 


DIEPENBROCK 
RANCH 

LIVE  STOCK  IMPORTERS 

RIVERSIDE  ROAD,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 

Phone  :  Suburban  72x3 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 

EL  DORADO  COCOA.NUX  OIL  CAKE 

FOB 

CHICKENS    AND    MILK  COWS 

Cheapest  Food  In  the  Market  to-day.     If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  tt, 

ADDRESS 

EL   DORADO   OIL  WORKS 

149  CALIFORNIA  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal..  are 
offering  registered  Jersey  bulls  and  bull 
calves  of  the  choicest  Island  and  Ameri- 
can breeding,  from  prize  winners  and 
big  producers;  also  a  carload  of  un- 
registered Jersey  cows,  and  a  car  ol 
Jersey  heifers,  unregistered. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns;  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  ±'.  O.  Box  321 
Petaluma,  Cal. 

PURE-BRED  SHORT-HORNS,  Poland- 
China  hogs,  and  Shropshire  sheep.  Rose- 
lawn  Stock  Farm,  Woodland,  Cal. 

SIMON-NEWMAN  CO.,  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Man- 
ager, Newman,  Cal. 

A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS,  Woodland,  Cal.— 
Importers  and  breeders  registered  Hol- 
steins. 


SWINE 


FOUR  OAKS  STOCK  CO.,  breeders  of 
Berkshire  and  Hampshire  hogs  and  Im- 
porter Hampshire  Down  sheep.  Wood- 
land, Cal. 

POLAND  CHINA  HOGS;  Barred  Rocks  and 
Black  Minorca  poultry;  young  stock  and 
eggs  tor  sale.  M.  Bassett,  Hanford,  Cal 

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co. 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 

G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  alsi 
Short-horns. 

LOCUST  GROVE  FARM.  Ripon,  Cal. 
Berkshires.    Size  and  quality. 

KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Poland 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmlngton 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS 
Both  sexes.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton,  Cal 

STUDARUS  &  CUNNINGHAM,  Mills,  Cal 
Registered  O.  I.  C.  swine. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO..   Nlles,  Cal 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 


FOR  SALE 

Solid  colored  bull  calf  sired  by  Raleigh's 
King,  a  son  of  Raleigh's  Fairy  Boy  83767, 
who  sold  for  $8200  in  T.  S.  Cooper's  1910 
sale,  and  undefeated  cliampion  in  tlie  show 
ring  the  same  year — out  of  Blue  Fox's 
Golden  Rosebay,  half-sister  of  the  famous 
S15,000    bull,    Noble    of  Oaklands. 

T.  B.  PURVINE, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  4.  Box  195,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


HARNESS 
SADDLES 
HORSE 
COLLARS 

They  Last  Longer  "®ft 

The  only  wey  to  get  a  HOME 
Industry    HsirneMs    is    to  look 
for  the  Hercules  stamp.     Made  by 
W.    DAVIS    &    SONS,    San  ErnnclNeo,CaI. 

You   dealer   has  our  catalogue 


HEADY 

EMERGENCIES. 

HH-H 

LINIMENT 

SmiD  BE  IN  EVERY  HOME 
ASA  SAF£- GUARD ACAIM5T 
SORE  THROAT.  SWELLINGS, 

  SPRAINS.  RHEUMATISM, 

NEURALGIA.  STIFF  JOINTS,  LAMENESS. 
STOMACH  CRAMPS,  DIARRHOEA  ,  Etc. 

THE  STOCKMAN '5  STAND  BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK, 


Cutter's  Anthrax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  slven  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  ol 
California  stockmen  because  they  grlve 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  oiii 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUUER  LABORATORY 

F.  0.  Box  257,  BERKELEY.  CAL. 


Uncle  Sam's  Flocks  and  Herds. 


statistics  relative  to  live  stock  (domes- 
tic animals,  poultry,  and  bees)  reported 
on  farms  and  ranges  for  the  continental 
United  States  at  the  Thirteenth  Decen- 
nial Census,  April  15,  1910,  are  contained 
in  an  official  statement  based  on  tabular 
summaries  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census.  The  present  statement  relates 
only  to  live  stock  on  farms  and  ranges. 
It  does  not  include  the  live  stock  in  the 
cities  and  towns. 

The  aggregate  value  of  all  live  stock, 
including  domestic  animals,  poultry  and 
bees,  as  reported  in  1910,  was,  in  round 
numbers,  $4,895,000,000,  as  compared  with 
$3,075,000,000  in  1900.  This  is  an  increase 
of  nearly  $1,820,000,000,  or  59.2%-.  Slight- 
ly more  than  half  of  this  enormous  in- 
crease took  place  in  the  States  of  the  East 
and  West  North  Central  divisions,  al- 
though greater  percentages  of  increase 
are  reported  from  the  South  Atlantic, 
Ej^st  South  Central,  and  Pacific  divisions. 
The  smallest  relative  increases  were  in 
the  New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic 
divisions. 

The  aggregate  values  of  .  principal 
classes  of  domestic  animals  on  farms  in 
1910  were  as  follows:  Horses  and  colts, 
$2,076,000,000;  cattle,  $1,485,000,000;  mules 
and  mule  colts,  $522,000,000;  swine,  $398,- 
000,000;  sheep  and  lambs,  $231,000,000; 
poultry,  $153,000,000.  In  1900  cattle  con- 
stituted 48%  of  the  value  of  all  live  stock 
on  farms,  and  far  exceeded  any  other 
class  in  value.  But  in  1910  horses  had 
taken  first  place,  outranking  cattle  by  a 
wide  margin.  Cattle  increased  in  value 
less  than  $10,000,000,  or  0.7%,  during  the 
decade,  While  the  increase  in  the  value 
of  horses  was  $1,180,000,000,  or  131.6%. 
Cattle  now  represent  only  30.3%  of  the 
total  as  compared  with  48%  in  1900,  and 
horses  now  represent  42.4%  of  the  total, 
while  in  1900  they  were  only  29.2%.  More- 
over, mules  increased  $326,000,000,  or 
166.270  in  total  value,  and  whereas  that 
class  of  live  stock  was  6.4%  of  the  total 
in  value  in  1900,  it  has  now  advanced 
to  10.7%.  The  two  classes  of  horses  and 
mules  together,  therefore,  now  constitute 
over  half  the  total  value  of  live  stock  on 
farms  and  ranges. 

Swine  have  advanced  materially  in  total 
value  and  now  represent  8.1%  of  the  total 
for  all  live  stock,  the  increase  during  the 
decade  being  $166,000,000,  or  71.6%,  and 
the  present  total  value  being  nearly  $400,- 
000,000.  For  the  country  as  a  whole  there 
has  been  an  increase  of  $60,000,000  in  the 
value  of  sheep,  but  this  is  not  as  gr^at 
as  the  relative  increases  for  other  classes, 
and  therefore,  while  they  represented  5.5% 
of  the  total  value  of  live  stock  in  1900, 
they  are  now  4.7%  of  all  In  value. 

Poultry  shows  a  greater  relative  in- 
ciease  in  value  during  the  decade,  amount- 
ing to  nearly  $70,000,000.  Poultry  now 
is  valued  at  more  than  $150,000,000  for 
the  United  States,  while  the  investment 
in  bees  is  $10,000,000.  There  has  been 
practically  no  change  in  the  total  value 
of  bees  during  the  decade. 


WINTERING  HORSES  ON  PAS- 
TURE. 


This  is  naturally  not  much  of  a  ques- 
tion in  California  valleys  and  foohhills, 
for  horses  in  such  parts  of  the  State 
generally  lead  a  fresh-air  life.  The  ques- 
tion arises  in  our  mountain  farms  and 
oui-  readers  in  such  districts  will  be  in- 
terested in  Eastern  discussion  of  experi- 
ence. 

The  custom  of  running  horses  out  on 
pasture  during  the  winter  is  the  common 
one  on  the  range  in  most  sections  of  the 
South,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  corn 
belt.  It  is  rare,  however,  in  localities 
such  as  New  England,  where  the  winters 
are  cold.    The  greatest  obstacle  to  profit- 


able animal  husbandry  in  New  England 
is  the  necessity  to  feed  and  shelter  live 
slock  during  the  long  winter  period.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  found  this 
a  constantly  increasing  bill  of  expense 
at  the  Morgan  Horse  Farm  near  Middle- 
bury,  Vermont,  and  is  devising  means  to 
reduce  it  to  a  minimum.  In  1910  cheap 
barns  costing  $500  each  were  built  in 
three  pastures,  each  barn  having  a  door 
in  each  end  and  two  having  a  door  in 
one  side,  facing  either  south  or  east.  Hay 
storage  is  overhead,  and  grain  storage  at 
one  end.  A  hay  manger  runs  along  the 
inside  of  the  back  wall  and  a  grain 
trough  is  outside.  One  or  all  of  the  doors 
are  open  all  the  time  and  plenty  of  bed- 
ding is  provided. 

The  yearling  fillies  and  the  brood  mares 
were  given  these  accommodations  during 
the  winter  of  1910,  the  brood  mares  being 
brought  up  to  the  main  stables  about 
three  weeks  before  they  were  due  to  foal. 
The  first  winter's  trial  was  completely 
satisfactory.  The  horses  had  a  bed  which 
was  roomy,  always  dry  and  free  from 
drafts,  and  were  free  to  come  and  go  as 
they  wished.  No  colds  or  coughs  were 
observed.  The  horses  were  undoubtedly 
better  for  their  winter's  outing.  The  cost 
of  stabling  was  cut  from  $2  to  $1  per 
head  per  month,  and  the  cost  of  attend- 
ance from  $3  to  $1  per  head;  it  is  pos- 
sible still  further  to  reduce  the  latter 
charge  by  increasing  the  number  of  ani- 
mals on  the  pastures.  The  horses  ate 
practically  the  same  amount  of  grain 
that  they  would  have  consumed  in  stable 
and  somewhat  more  hay. 

During  the  coming  winter  the  foals  of 
1911  will  run  out,  having  an  open  shed  in 
an  especially  well  sheltered  location.  The 
barn  for  the  brood  mares  has  been  en- 
larged and  changed  into  an  open  L-shaped 
shed,  facing  south  and  east.  A  100-ton 
concrete  silo  has  been  built  in  conjunc- 
tion with  this  shed,  and  silage  and  tim- 
othy hay  will  make  the  ration  of  the 
brood  mares  during  the  winter. 

The  leading  stallion  at  the  farm,  Gen 
eral  Gates,  has  for  a  year  been  given  the 
run  of  a  tightly  fenced  paddock  of  about 
three-fourths  acre,  to  which  he  has  access 
every  day  in  winter  and  day  and  night 
during  spring,  summer  and  fall.  In  this 
time  he  has  never  worn  a  blanket  and 
has  never  been  in  better  health  or  spirits, 
or  more  easily  handled. 

The  Department's  experience  thus  far 
seems  to  indicate  that  horses  may  run 
out  during  the  winter,  provided  they  have 
a  dry  bed,  sheltered  from  storms  and  are 
given  enough  to  eat,  and  that  the  prac- 
tice will  result  in  a  considerable  saving 
in  cost  of  stabling  and  attendance. 

Secretary  Wilson  says  that  for  20  years 
a  herd  of  horses  has  wintered  out  doors 
on  his  Iowa  farm.  He  puts  the  horses 
in  at  one  year  old  coming  to  two.  He 
built  a  shed  for  them  when  he  put  them 
out  at  first,  but  found  they  would  not  go 
into  it  no  matter  how  severe  the  weather 
was;  they  preferred  to  go  into  a  heavily 
timbered  ravine,  where  they  got  all  the 
shelter  they  seemed  to  want.  A  colt  is 
never  taken  out  until  he  is  to  be  sold  or 
broken  for  work.  The  hair  of  the  animals 
grows  long  and  thick  and  protects  them. 
Unless  the  snow  is  too  deep  the  horses 
paw  the  range  for  blue  grass,  of  which 
there  is  always  abundance  in  the  pasture. 
It  is  well  known  that  horses  and  sheep 
will  paw  the  snow  to  reach  grasses,  while 
the  bovine  does  not  do  this. 


Milk  from  a  large  dairy  on  the  Sacra- 
mento river  in  Yolo  county  has  been 
barred  from  the  San  Francisco  markets 
by  city  inspectors  through  failure  of  the 
owners  to  comply  with  several  of  the 
regulations  imposed  by  the  city  Board  of 
Health. 


Warranted  to  Give  SatMacdon. 

GombauH's 

Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

A  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Bplint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Hock, 
Btrainea   Tendons,    Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lamen^aB  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone   and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush.    Diphtheria,    Remove*  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle 
,\6  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism. 
Sprains,  Sore  Throat,  etc.,  it  is  invaluable" 
Every  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  «8 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.    Price  $1.50 
per  bottle.   Sold  by  druggists   or  sent  by  ex- 
press, charges  paid  with  full  directions  foi 
its  use.   C^Send  for  descriptive  .^ircv^ifcrp 
testimonials  etc  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland  o 


WITTE  ENGINES 


GAS-GASOLINE-DISTILLATE-NAPHTHA 

Do  the  work  at  average  cost  of  One  Cent  perl 
horse  power  hour.  Immense  saving  by  our  method  I 
of  "pre-heating"  the  fuel.  Built  80  perfectly  that  I 
repairs  cost  loss  than  $1  per  year  average.  Every  I 
valve  is  vertical  and  will  nut  wear  on  the  stem  or  I 
slip  inside.  Freezing  cannot  injure  bed  as  cylinder  I 
and  base  are  separate*  Hammered  steel  cranks,  cut  | 
gears,  etc. 

GUARANTEED  FIVE  YEARS 

'We  are  experts  in  engine  buildin&r;  have 
done  nothing  else  for 
twenty-six  years.  Our 
reference  is  thousands 
of  satisfied  customers. 
Our  prices  are  right. 
All  sizes.  2  to  40  H.  P. 
Special  inducements  , 
to  introduce  in  new 
I  localities. 

Write  for  free 
I  catalog  statins 
size  wanted. 

J  WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO. 
[1607  Oakland  Avenue,  Kansas  City*  Mo. 

— Distributed  by — 
NORMAN  B. -MILLER  CO.. 
1503  Market  St.,        SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 


IRRIGATED  LANDS 


20  to  40  acre  tracts  In  cheapest  and  best 
Irrigated  district  in  tlie  West;  fine  alfalfa, 
fruit  and  vineyard  land,  $100  up  per  acre, 
Vi  cash,  balance  easy  terms. 

Good  improved  land  In  alfalfa  or  bear- 
ing trees  from  9200  to  $300  per  acre;  easy 
terms. 

MODESTO  LAND  CO., 

MASONIC  TEMPLE. 

Modesto,  Cal. 


L4MS0NWINDMILLS 


Different  than  all 
others  and  belter  be- 
cause of  the  double 
gears,  big  oil  boxes, 
drop-forged  wrist  pin, 
removable  bearings, 
center  lift.  No  side 
strain,  no  noise.  Big, 
heavy  and  powerful.  4.  6, 
8,  10.12.14.16.18.  20  (t. 
diameters.  Send  for  cata- 
log. Also  feed  mills,  pump 
jacks  and  gasoline  engines. 


STOVER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
I    Samson  Ave..  Freeport,  III. 


SECOND  HAND 


TRACTION  ENGINE 


FOR  SALE. 


A  Holt  caterpillar  traction  engine, 
in  good  condition,  nltb  two  vragons 
for  same.  Burns  distillate.  For  in- 
formation write  to 

NEVADA  WONDER  MININIl  CO., 

Wonder,  Nevada. 

J.  A.  BURGESS,  Superintendent. 
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LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 


Twelve  Patterson,  Stanislaus  county, 
r.inchers  have  formed  a  stallion  conii)an.v 
and  piiri  hased  a  three-year-old  registered 
Belgian  stallion  weighing  1800  pounds 
I'o-  $3600. 

An  epidemic  of  distemper  among  the 
horses  of  the  Pajaro  valley  recently 
broke  out.  Thirty-five  horses  are  known 
to  have  suffered  from  the  disease. 

A.  O.  Lowe  of  Woodland  has  lost  in  the 
last  few  weeks  three  draft  horses  by  an 
obscure  trouble  which  is  thought  might 
be  caused  by  poison.  Six  other  animals 
were  attacked  but  recovered. 

The  approach  of  winter  has  taken  a 
record  number  of  cattle  into  the  valleys 
of  Lassen  county  this  year  for  fattening. 
Afost  of  the  sheep  have  already  been 
nioved  out  of  the  valleys  to  southern  or 
Nevada  ranges. 

About  20,000  head  of  sheep  are  reported 
to  have  been  dipped  in  lower  ranges  of 
Sutter  county  this  season.  Only  one  flock 
of  the  sheep  was  found  to  be  infected  with 
the  scabbies. 

.John  I^.  Matthews  of  King  City,  Mon- 
terey county,  has  just  received  a  large 
shipment  of  Utah  cattle  for  fattening  for 
the  marlcet. 

Harry  Sickles  and  M.  Anderson  of 
Springfield,  Tulare  county,  received  last 
week  13  cars  of  cattle  from  Arizona  for 
fattening.  William  Frakes  of  Bullion 
Mountain,  San  Bernardino  county,  ac- 
credited collector  for  the  Smithsonian  In 
stitute,  reports  that  he  has  obtained  a 
cross  of  mountain  sheep  and  Leicester 
(Iocs,  which  is  very  promising  for  rough 
ranges. 

Stephen  Griffin  of  Solano  county  is  the 
owner  of  a  lamb  with  six  legs.  Unlike 
most  animal  freaks  it  is  strong  and  grow- 
iiig  as  rapidly  as  normal  lambs. 

The  Hemet,  Riverside  county,  Stock 
Farm  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capi- 
tal stock  of  $100,000.  The  object  of  the 
company  is  to  raise  and  sell  thorough 
bred  live  stock. 


DAIRY  NOTES. 


Retailers  of  Alameda  have  agreed  to 
raise  the  price  of  all  milk  to  10  cents  per 
quart  after  December  1,  and  to  charge  G 
cents  per  pint. 

The  new.  creamery  of  Coachella  valley 
will  probably  be  in  operation  by  the  end 
oi  this  week. 

The  3000  acre  dairy  ranch  of  A.  C. 
Sniithers  near  El  Casco,  San  Bernardino 
coimty,  has  been  purchased  by  William 
Singleton,  Jr.,  who  will  improve  it  and 
add  more  cows.  The  purchase  i)rice  was 
$125,000. 

Kdwin  N.  Gunsalus,  U.  S.  Consul  at 
.ic.hannesburg.  South  Africa,  reports  that 
the  quarantine  against  live  stock  from 
Great  Britain  on  account  of  the  foot  and 
mouth  disease  has  opened  a  market  for 
American  breeders  of  registered  dairy 
slock.  Registered  Holstein  bulls  are  gen- 
erally woith  $300  f.  o.  b.  the  European 
shipping  point,  and  heifers  half  that 
amount. 


FIGHTING  JOHNSON  GRASS. 


Los  Angeles  county,  through  its  hor- 
ticultural commission,  is  officially  on  the 
trail  of  our  old  enemy,  Andropogon  hole- 
pensis,  commonly  known  as  Johnson 
grass.  The  onslaught  for  the  present  is 
limited  to  its  presence  along  the  county 
highways,  the  idea  being  that  if  adjoin- 
ing acreage  will  co-operate,  something 
really  worth  while  will  be  accompished. 
The  effort  has  been  somewhat  pretentious. 
Whether  it  will  result  in  a  lasting  victory 
will  depend  on  the  unity  of  action  shown 
and  the  continuity  witlx  which  it  is  prose- 
cuted. Johnson  grass  is  certainly  a  per- 
sistent i)est  to  have  on  the  land,  but  it 
■may  be  destroyed  by  frustrating  its  going 
to  seed  and  at  the  same  time  cutting  it 


SAVE  YOUR  TIME  water  and  grading 

BY    IRRIGATING  WITH  AM  ERIC  AIM 

SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 


The  PIPE  RECOMMENDED  BY  ALL  USERS.  It  is  the  ONLY  SCIENTIFICALLY  CONSTRUCTED  SURFACE  IRRI- 
GATION PIPE  on  the  market.  THERE'S  NO  ROUND  SEAMS  TO  LEAK,  retard  the  flow  of  water  or  weaken  the  pipe. 
This  pipe  is  easily  handled  and  cheaper  than  flumes.  It  will  last  a  lifetime.  For  irrigating  alfalfa  it  is  the  onlv 
pipe  to  use.  We  make  RIVETED  PIPE  AND  TANKS.  Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  also  SPECIAL  IRRIGATION 
FOLDER  which  may  mean  much  to  you. 

American  Steel  F>Ipe  &Xank  Co.,  General  OfBces  342-43  Pacific  Electric  BIdg.,  L^os  Angeles,  Cal. 


"Sjrndicate  Sixes" 

are. among  the  best  securities  buyable 
today  —  they  are  backed  by  over 
$20,000,000  worth  of  assets,  chiefly 
real  estate.  Interest  paid  by  check 
semi-annually  or  quarterly. 

The  backbone  of  all  investments — of 
all  securities — is  real  estate. 

We  have  just  issued  some  booklets 
that  we  know  will  interest  you. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  send  them 
to  you  if  you  want  them. 

Realty  Syndicate 


Money 
is 

Worth 


1242  Broadway 


Oakland,  Cal' 


A  Permanent  Improvement 

is  the  result  of  installing  a 

DOW   PUMPING  PLANT 

Dow  pumps  are  noted  for  simplicity,  long  life, 
low  power  consumption,  and  moderate  first  cost. 

It  will  pay  you  to  investigate. 

GEO.    E.    DOW    PUMPING    ENGINE  CO. 


412  Sheldon  Bide..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


233  S.  Los  Angeles  St..  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


down  about  an  inch  or  so  below  the 
surface  of  the  soil  every  two  or  three 
weeks,  especially  in  the  growing  season. 
Keep  this  up  through  the  second  season, 
and  there  will  be  a  good  prospect  of  vic- 
tory, unless  seed  is  again  deposited  on 
the  soil  by  means  of  irrigating  water. 
To  conquer  a  virulent  growth  like  John 
sen  grass  after  it  has  once  become  estab- 
lished is  indeed  a  problem;  it  may,  how- 
ever, be  kept  down  below  the  danger 
point  by  constant  vigilance,  coupled  with 
community  efforts  persistently  and  intel- 
ligently carried  on.  Whether  weed  ex- 
termination comes  within  the  province  of 
our  county  quarantine  regulations  is,  of 
course,  quite  another  question. 

H.  W.  K. 


MINNEWAWA  STOCK  FARM 

I'UKS.M).  (  VMFOllM  A. 

KeKixtiTcii  HoNtrin  Cattle. 
Kof^lMtfri'fl  l'crrli4-ri»ii  H4»r.si'.s, 
Atlillfliiil  t'lirriiiKe  IIorNe  Stilllion. 
:>lcKilin<->    TrotlinK   Hor.sc  Stilllion. 
Voiiii}::  Work  mid  l)ri\  itiK  SpiiiiN. 

■»!.  i:.  Slli:U>I  \\,  U.  H.  <!.  Hox.  St!. 


Ciirloail  of  youiiK  diiir.v  coivn;  nil  tu- 
berculin teHted.  AIno  re^lNtered  Sliort- 
lioru  biillM. 

:t.'0  (  iilii'oruiu  St..  San  I'raiK'iNi-o. 


HENRY  WHEAXLEY 

SALVADOR  STOCK  FARM,  NAPA, 

IMPORTER  and  BREEDER  of  SHIRES 

The  shire  stallions  which  you  have  been  waiting  for  have 
arrived  and  you  will  find  them  fully  up  to  expectations. 

You  can  see  them  anytime  by  appointment. 

HENRY  WHEATLEY 


Irrigation  or  Drainage  at  96  Cents 

For  Fuel  Is  Claimed  by  Users  of  These  Engines 


Per  Acre 
Foot 


Fairbanks-Morse  Oil  Engines  operate 
on  low  grade  oils,  at  about  2  cents  a 
gallon  at  refinery.  These  engines  are 
reliable, easy  to  start, easy  to  care  for, 
durable,  and  always  develop  more 
than  their  rated  power.  Now  giving 
satisfactory  service  in  all  the  irriga- 
tion fields.    Sizes  up  to  200  H.  P. 

Fairbsuiks,  Morse  &  Co., 


Your  SUCCESS  depends  on  the  relia- 
bility of  your  pumping  engine.  You 
can't  afford  to  take  chances. We  have 
manufactured  engines  and  pumps  for 
over25  years.  Ourexperience  covers 
practically  every  form  of  irrigation  or 
drainage. Write  us  for  information  on 
any  pumping  problem  and  ask  for 
free  Catalog  No.  IE  1035 

San  Francisco  ^os  Angreles  Chicago 
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Sheep  Herding  in  Interior  Ranges. 


Califoinia  does  not  see  much  of  the 
old  style  of  sheep  herding,  now  that  lands 
have  risen  in  value  and  are  so  largely 
enclosed  or  reserved;  still,  there  is  a 
growing  interest  in  sheep,  and  if  our  Gov- 
ernment policies  favor  it  our  old  sheep 
indsutries  may  be  rehabilitated — on  some- 
what different  lines,  however.  The  sur- 
vival of  the  old  California  way  with  sheep 
is  found  now  on  the  plains  of  Montana 
and  Wyoming.  Fred  G.  Warren,  of  Chey- 
enne, gives  an  interesting  review  of  its 
methods: 

When  one  understands  that  during 
the  course  of  a  year  one  sheep  will  graze 
an  average  of  four  to  five  acres  in  this 
short-grass  country,  a  better  grasp  can  be 
had  of  the  situation.  The  sheep  are 
grazed  in  bands  of  about  2500,  and  dur- 
ing the  year  one  band  will  therefore  cover 
about  ten  or  twelve  thousand  acres,  or 
nearly  20  square  miles.  It  can  be  easily 
seen,  therefore,  that  with  several  bands, 
a  sheep  company  must  have  a  great 
stretch  of  territory,  viewed  from  the 
standpoint  of  one  not  familiar  with  the 
business.  The  same  is  also  true  of  the 
cattle  business.  A  sheep  ranch,  therefore, 
is  rather  a  large  stretch  of  grazing  coun- 
try than  a  collection  of  buildings  admir- 
ably called  a  ranch.  It  has  its  camps 
and  so-called  ranches  where  supplies  are 
kept  and  sheep  handled,  but  the  most 
essential  part  of  the  ranch  is  the  range 
so-called,  or  open  stretch  of  country 
where  the  sheep  are  grazed. 

Methods  of  handling  sheep  on  the  range 
vvvy  widely  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
tiy,  but  throughout  the  west  sheep  are 
run  in  bands  of  anywhere  from  1500  to 
as  high  as  4000.  These  bands  are  in 
charge  of  a  herder,  usually  aided  by  one 
or  two  trained  dogs,  and  who  is  some- 
times supplied  with  a  horse.  The  herd- 
er's duties  are  to  graze  off  his  section  of 
the  range  systematically,  taking  care  that 
no  available  feed  is  neglected,  that  the 
sheep  do  not  get  lost  and  on  the  other 
hand  to  allow  them  to  scatter  enough  so 
that  the  sheep  feed  rather  than  tramp 
out  the  range.  Contrary  to  widely  ac- 
cepted opinion  sheep  herding  is  an  art 
by  itself,  and  individual  herder's  methods 
have  much  to  do  with  the  good  or  ill 
condition  of  the  flock. 

The  good  herder  has  his  sheep  out  on 
feed  at  daylight  and  stays  out  until  dark, 
whereas  his  poorer  brother  gets  out  late 
fiom  camp  and  is  back  before  dark.  The 
good  herder  allows  his  sheep  to  scatter 
and  graze  naturally,  using  his  dogs  as 
little  as  possible,  whereas  a  poor  one 
keeps  them  bunched  and  "throws  the  dogs 
ir=to  them"  as  the  phrase  goes. 

The  good  herder  is  a  fine  judge  of  feed 
and  hunts  places  where  it  is  the  best, 
while  the  poor  herder  seems  content  to 
take  his  sheep  out  in  any  direction,  re- 
gardless of  the  condition  of  the  range. 
In  a  thousand  other  particulars  there  are 
ways  in  which  individual  methods  of 
herding  make  for  profit  or  loss,  and  so 
the  popular  opinion  that  a  herder  Is  a 
man  too  lazy  or  incompetent  for  any 
other  work  is  wrong.  It  is  true  that 
many  are  herders  who  cannot  do  other 
work — for  instance,  one-armed  men.  Oth- 
ers are  attracted  to  the  life  because  they 
want,  for  reason?  of  their  own,  to  be 
alone. 

At  night  each  band  of  sheep  is  brought 
back  to  camp  and  bedded  down  together. 
In  many  parts  of  the  country  they  spend 
only  a  night  or  two  at  each  camp  and 
then  move  to  the  next,  but  in  northern 
Colorado  our  camps  are  more  permanent. 
In  the  summer  time  they  are  not  cor- 
ralled, but  in  this  part  of  the  country 
our  high  winds  in  winter  make  corrals 
with  high  wind-break  fences  on  the  north 


and  west  imperative.  In  practically  no 
section  are  there  any  covered  corrals, 
bii.rns  or  sheds  provided  for  the  winter 
shelter  of  ordinary  range  sheep,  although 
we  have  adopted  the  use  of  sheds  for 
shelter  during  our  April  lambing.  Our 
summer  camps  consist  only  of  tents  with 
the  herder's  bed  and  supplies.  These 
camps  are  located  on  water,  and  from 
them  the  herder  takes  his  sheep  out  in 
different  directions  each  day  until  he  has 
used  up  the  feed  within  herding  distance, 
whereupon  his  camp  is  moved  to  a  fresh 
locality. 

The  summer  range  is  largely  open  Gov- 
ernment land,  for  it  can  be  easily  shown 
that  with  present  conditions  sheep,  in 
fact  stock  of  any  kind,  cannot  be  profita- 
bly run  on  land  entirely  owned  or  leased 
at  prices  prevalent  in  this  locality.  For 
each  four  or  five  camps  there  is  a  camp 
tender  who  hauls  supplies  and  moves  the 
camps  from  place  to  place.  Sometimes 
the  camp  tender  looks  up  the  range  and 
moves  his  sheep  acordingly,  but  of  late 
we  have  had  regular  range  riders  whose 
business  it  is  to  ride  over  the  country, 
observing  its  condition,  water  supply,  etc., 
and  direct  the  location  of  sheep  accord- 
ingly. He  is  thus  the  foreman  over  sev- 
eral bands  of  sheep,  and  his  judgment  as 
to  how  much  the  range  will  stand  and 
how  to  locate  his  herders  has  much  to 
do  with  the  condition  of  the  flocks,  for 
with  a  given  amount  of  range  available, 
it  is  necessary  to  utilize  every  poition 
up  to  the  limit  without  overfeeding  and 
not  allowing  even  a  temporary  setback 
to  the  sheep. 

The  labor  of  a  herder  is  continuous, 
with  no  vacation  or  days  off.  When  he 
goes  out  with  a  band  it  means  from  two 
to  six  months  of  continuous  work,  with 
every  hour  on  duty.  Every  hour  of  the 
day  or  night  he  must  have  the  same 
watchful  care  over  the  band  given  to  him. 
Perhaps  during  all  this  time  he  will  not 
see  a  single  soul  but  the  camp  tender 
who  makes  regular  trips  to  him  to  re- 
plenish the  larder.  Truly,  it  is  a  lonely 
life.  The  day  of  the  week  is  first  lost 
track  of,  the  day  of  the  month  is  un- 
known, events  of  national  importance  are 
never  heard  of  or  cared  for — a  human 
being,  but  temporarily  out  of  circulation. 
Not  appearing  in  society  very  often,  and 
the  weather  being  so  warm,  there  is  but 
little  trouble  over  the  matter  of  dress. 
Extra  clothes  would  have  to  be  packed, 
and  so,  to  avoid  trouble,  just  enough  are 
piovided  to  cover  himself  and  no  change 
if,  thought  necessary.  A  pair  of  thick, 
heavy  hob-nailed  shoes,  a  sombrero,  a 
red  handKerchief  about  the  neck,  and  a 
pair  of  pants,  a  shirt,  and  a  jacket  or 
coat,  is  about  tne  wardrobe.  Especially 
funny  is  it  to  see  a  herder  who  has  been 
out  several  months.  He  must  resort  to 
many  things  in  order  to  keep  his  clothes 
upon  him,  for  he  has  not  access  to  either 
tailor  or  shoemaker,  nor  can  he  leave 
the  band  for  the  long  journey  into  civili 
zation  to  repair  or  replenish  his  ward 
robe. 


CREAMERY  OPERATOR'S 
CONVENTION. 

At  the  Creamery  Operators'  Convention 
in  San  Luis  Obispo  last  week  the  follow 
ing  officers  were  elected:  President,  A. 
P.  Ferguson  of  Turlock;  vice-president 
Mr.  Beck  of  Visalia;  secretary-treasurer, 
F.  H.  Daniels  of  Alameda.  The  next 
meeting  will  be  held  in  Turlock. 

In  the  butter-scoring  contest  the  Danish 
Co  operative  Creamery  of  Fresno  received 
first  prize.  Probably  the  most  important 
topic  discussed  at  the  convention  was  the 
grading  of  cream  so  as  to  secure  a  better 
quality  of  butter. 


POULTRY  FEEDS 


CHICK  SAVER,  a  special  dry  mixed  feed  for  baby 

chicks  and  turkeys. 
CHICK  GROWER,  a  balanced  mash  ration  for 

growing  chicks. 
EGG  MAKER,  an  improved  mash  balanced  ration 

for  laying  hens. 

SCRATCH  FEED,  a  splendid  variety  of  mixed 
grains. 

W.  F.  C.  POULTRY  REGULATOR 

Sold  everywhere. 

Our  literature  wiU  be  mailed  to  you  free 
for  your  name  and  address. 

WESTERN  FEED  CO. 

North  Point  and  Taylor  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SUCCESS  PLOWS 


A  plow  tliat  has  been  on  the  market  for 
years  without  a  change  in  its  construc- 
tion; a  plow  that  was  so  well  built  at 
the  start  that  no  changes  have  been 
necessary;  a  plow  that  has  the  largest 
sale  of  any  riding  plow  made;  a  plow 
that  is  so  simple  it  cannot  get  out  of 
order,  so  strong  that  it  lasts  a  life- 
■  time — • 

Such  in  The  .Success. 

It  has  the  strongest  and  simplest  frame 
ever  put  on  a  riding  plow;  the  best 
hitch,  the  best  landing  device,  the  best 
rolling  cutter,  and  best  bottoms  ever 
made.  It  has  but  two  levers,  but  they 
give  the  same  wide  range  of  adjust- 
ments as  plows  with  three  or  four  lev- 
ers. The  Success  is  heavier.  It  has  more 
material,  but  fewer  parts,  and  therefore 
less  complicated,  than  others.  That  is 
why  it  is  simple,  strong  and  durable.  That  is  why  we  call  it  The  Success. 
The  Success  is  a  nicdium-pricetl  plow  that  will  work  anynhcrc,  au<l  it  is  baclicil 
by  an  unqualified  guarantee.  Why  buy  a  higli-priced  plow  when  you  can  ac- 
complish the  same  results  with  the  Success,  a  medium-priced  plow? 
When  so  ordered,  we  furnish  Alfalfa  Shares,  which  are  broader  than  the  or- 
dinary shares.  Insist  on  getting  P.  &  O.  Canton  Plows,  Harrows,  Planters,  Cul- 
tivators, Potato  Diggers,  Stalk  Cutters,  etc.,  from  your  dealer.  Send  for  Cata- 
log C  76. 

PA.RI-.IN  &  ORENOORF^  CO.,  Canton,  III. 

BAKKR  &  HAMIl.TOiV,  Agents,  San  Francisco,  Sacramento  an<I   l.os  Angeles. 


In  Buying  a  Pump  You  Should  Consider  the 

of  the  pump 
itself  as  well  as 


RELIABILITY 


of  the  concern  behind  the  pump 

POMONA  DEEP 
WELL  PUMPS 


are  the  standai-d  for  reliability  and  effi- 
ciency, and  can  be  depended  upon  to  do 
their  work  with  less  trouble  than  other.s. 
Some  of  them  have  been  pumping  for  10 
years  with  the  same  pump  heads.  Tliey 
are  manufactured  by  a  company  who  have 
the  e<]uipinent  and  ability  to  build  tlieir 
niacdiinery  in  a  first  class  manner  and  to 
install  tliem  satisfactorily  to  tlieir  cus- 
tomers. 


 Prompt  Repairs  ^  

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  using  Pomona  Pumps  is  tlu'  a1)ility  to  secure 
repair  parts  promptly.  We  carry  in  stock  all  needed  parts  and  can  furnisli 
same  or  send  men  to  make  repairs  at  short  notice. 

A  few  days  ago  the  Italian  Vineyard  Company  at  Guasti  (to  whom  we  sold  a 
laige  pumping  plant)  accidentally  broke  a  beam  at  3  o'clock  In  the  after- 
noon. They  immediately  telephoned  us  and  we  sent  a  new  part  by  express  on 
the  5:05  p.  m.  train.  The  casting  was  put  in  place  and  the  pump  running  in 
good  shape  by  9  o'clock  that  night.  It  is  service  like  tills  that  counts.  You 
might  break  a  part  in  the  midst  of  YOUR  busy  pumping  season,  where  a 
tew  hours'  delay  might  mean  several  hundred  dollars  loss.  Write  us  for  liter- 
ature or  come  to  Pomona  and  see  us. 

Pomona  Manufacturing  Company 

POMONA,  CALIFORNIA 
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Mr.  Baldwin's  Patent  Brooder  House. 


In  our  issue  of  October  21  we  referred 
to  Mr.  P.  E.  Baldwin's  new  pure-air 
brooder  house  wliich  is  in  operation  at 
his  poultry  plant  in  San  Jose,  California. 

Hoi.sE  A.M)  Yakd.s. — The  house  is  six- 
teen feet  square,  with  a  capacity  of  1500 
chicks.  The  floor  is  but  a  few  inches 
above  the  level  of  the  yards,  making  easy 
traveling  for  the  chicks.  They  pass 
fieely  in  and  out  through  an  opening 
three  or  four  feet  wide  and  aliout  a  foot 
high.  This  opening  is  fitted  with  a  board, 
sliding  up  and  down  and  counterbalanced 
with  a  brick  in  a  sack  weight,  so  it  can 
be  adjusted  at  the  height  of  the  chick's 
back's,  at  any  age,  and  permit  only  a 
small  amount  of  heat  to  escape,  while 
pllowing  free  movement  to  the  chicks. 

The  yards,  three  in  number,  are  ar- 
ranged so  that  barley  is  grown  in  two 
>ards  while  the  chicks  run  in  one  yard. 
This  barley  is  cut  and  thrown  over  the 
fence  for  green  stuff  until  that  yard  is 
partially  cut  off,  when  the  chicks  are 
turned  into  same,  and  the  bare  yard 
sowed  to  barley.  This  operation  is  con- 
tinued with  the  yards  successively,  re- 
sulting in  an  ample  supply  of  green  stuff 


of  the  house  is  said  to  lake  twenty 
minutes  for  a  flock  of  1500  chicks. 

Addition.' I,  Vk.ntii.atio.v. — At  one  end 
of  the  house  were  two  ventilators  for 
bringing  in  fresh  air  from  outside  near 
the  ground  and  permitting  it  to  enter  the 
brooder-room  near  the  ceiling.  At  the 
01  her  end  of  the  house  is  a  ventilating 
shaft  that  takes  the  air  out,  from  just 
above  the  floor,  and  discharges  it  above 
the  roof. 

Oi'i-:i!\Ti\(;  TiiK  p-ris.NAt K. — Going  down- 
stairs to  the  furnace,  we  were  shown  a 
distillate  burner  in  a  round  fire-box  con- 
nected with  a  stovepipe  i)assing  up 
through  the  center  of  the  house  and  dis- 
charging the  products  of  combustion 
above  the  roof.     (See  cut.) 

Surrounding  the  fire-box  (with,  the  ex- 
ception of  the  i)assage  way  to  operate 
the  burner)  is  what  is  called  chamber 
No.  1,  where  the  air  is  admitted  at  the 
bottom,  through  a  damper,  where  it  is 
heated  by  contact  with  the  outer  sur- 
ft;ce  of  the  fire-box  before  passing  np  in- 
to the  brooder-room  above. 

Around  the  outside  of  chamber  No.  1 
i>;  a  second  chamber  No.  2  into  which 


all  the  time  and  fresh  ground  for  the 
chicks  frequently.  The  watering  trough 
is:  twenty  feet  long,  supplied  with  run- 
ning water.  The  trough  rests  on  a  plat- 
form of  wood  and  slides  thereon  under 
the  dividing  wire  fence  into  either  yard 
for  cleaning  with  a  broom.  One  yard  was 
full  of  strong,  active  chicks  running  in 
and  out  of  the  house  to  warm  up  at  will. 

Inside  the  house  were  many  more 
chicks  scratching  for  feed  In  the  litter 
upon  the  floor.  The  roosting  frames 
were  hinged  to  tlxe  walls  about  a  foot 
above  the  floor,  and  we  were  informed 
that  about  one-half  of  the  chicks  were 
found  upon  the  roosts  at  five  weeks  of 
age  and  that  in  a  little  while  all  would 
be  roosting.  The  roosting  frames  were 
then  folded  up  against  the  side  walls  so 
we  could  better  observe  the  working  of 
the  house  when  the  chicks  are  small. 
The  hover,  which  was  at  the  ceiling  when 
we  went  in,  was  lowered  till  it  rested 
upon  what  is  known  as  the  heat  dome  in 
the  center  of  the  room,  as  shown  in  the 
cut.  The  lowering  of  the  hover  was  ef- 
fected from  the  outside  of  the  brooder- 
room  by  pulling  a  cord  lightly,  the  hover 
being  counterbalanced  in  weight  by  a 
coal  oil  can  containing  sand. 

The  furnace  is  below  the  floor,  heating 
pure  fresh  air  as  it  passes  up  from  be- 
low and  spreads  in  all  directions  from 
the  heat  dome  under  the  hover,  where 
the  chicks  are  placed  when  first  hatched. 

By  raising  the  hover  to  the  ceiling  and 
d'ening  a  trap  door  at  the  baseboard  the 
floor  litter  is  swept  into  a  chute  which 
conducts  it  to  a  wheelbarrow  or  sus- 
p(nded  gunny  sack  below.    Thi.s  (leaning 


the  pure  fresh  air  enters  below,  is  slight- 
ly warmed  by  contact  with  the  outer  siir- 
fi.ce  of  chamber  No.  1  and  discharged 
below  the  brooder-room  floor,  where  it 
flows  in  all  directions,  and,  passing  u;) 
under  the  slanting  base  boards,  reaches 
the  brooder-room  along  the  .side  walls  as 
shown  by  arrows  in  the  cut. 

This  arrangement  furnishes  pure  fresh 
heated  air  in  the  center  of  the  room  un- 
der the  hover,  and  a  sei)arate  inflow  of 
p^ne,  slightly  warmed  air  along  the  side 
walls  above  the  base  boards. 

The  fresh  heated  air  from  furnace 
is  required  to  pass  over  water  in  tomato 
cans  inside  the  heat  dome,  where  it 
takes  uj)  the  needed  moisture.  The  slight 
I.-'  warmed  air  from  furnace  chamber  No. 
2  partially  warms  the  floor  in  the  center 
or  the  house  and  takes  the  chill  of  the 
remainder  of  the  floor  to  and  including 
the  base  boards.  The  hover  holds  the 
heated  air  where  the  little  chicks  need  it 
most,  and  we  were  informed  that  with  a 
temperature  of  100  degrees  under  the 
hover  the  base  board  has  a  temperature 
of  S.5  and  the  ceiling  a  temperature  of 
fiO  degrees.  The  fact  that  the  ceiling 
temperature  is  10  degrees  less  than  the 
hover  shows  that  the  fresh  heated  air 
imparts  considerable  of  its  heat  to  the 
chicks  before  it  passes  out  and  is  dif- 
fused ui)ward  therefrom.  The  base  board 
temperature  and  the  ceiling  temperature 
being  only  5  degrees  apart  shows  a  re- 
markable circulation  of  air  within  the 
biooder  room.  The  base  board  tempera- 
lure  being  15  degrees  lower  than  under 
the  hover  gives  the  young  chicks  a 
chance  to  exercise  in  a  space  two  or  three 


ftet  wide  all  around  the  hover,  and  run 
in  where  it  is  warmer  when  they  like, 
ji!st  as  they  would  under  a  hen. 

When  the  chicks  are  flrst  put  in  they 
are  kept  near  the  hover  by  surrounding 
them  with  a  foot-high  wire  fence  covered 
with  burlap.  This  is  gradually  moved 
farther  away  from  the  hover,  giving 
them  more  room,  until  they  are  four  or 
five  days  old,  when  it  is  removed,  givin.s; 
them  the  whole  floor.  We  were  advised 
that  the  chicks  go  under  and  remain 
under  the  hover  at  night  without  driv- 
ing, forming  a  perfect  circle,  with  their 
heads  sticking  out  all  around  under  the 
hover  sides.  On  top  of  the  hover  are 
glass  wondows  tarough  which  the  chicks 
can  be  observed  without  disturbing  them. 
These  glass  windows  furnish  light  in  the 
day  time,  which  induces  the  young  chicks 
to  go  under  the  hover  and  warm  up.  They 
run  in  and  out  and  seem  to  like  the  hover 
almost  as  well  as  the  lighter  outside 
space,  when  not  feeding. 

The  rest  of  the  hover  is  made  of  gunny 
sacks  resting  on  wire  netting  upon  a 
wooden  frame.  The  gunny  sacks  come 
down  to  within  an  incli  or  two  of  the 
floor  all  around. 

Co.sT  OK  Opekation.— We  were  informed 
that  stove  distillate  costing  4  cents  per 
gallon  was  used,  without  sooting,  there- 
by cutting  the  cost  of  running  to  one- 
half  the  cost  of  the  so-called  houses 
burning  engine  distillate  at  SO  cents  per 
gallon. 

We  were  also  informed  that  by  warm- 
ing the  floor  and  holding  the  pure  heated 
air  down  under  the  hover  where  the 
(hicks  get  the  hottest  air  in  the  room  a 
very  low  flame  is  required  and  the  cost 
is  reduced  to  about  one  fifth  of  that  of 
the  engine  distillate  burning  houses. 

We  noticed  an  entire  absence  of  odors 
in  the  house,  the  air  being  sweet  and 
pure  because  of  the  fresh  air  coming  in 
all  the  time  through  the  furnace.  We 
were  advised  that  the  house  is  run  at 
iiight  with  the  windows  closed,  and  in 
llie  morning  the  air  is  perfectly  jnire  and 
sweet. 

FiRXACK. — The  furnace  is  high  enough 
above  the  floor  of  the  cellar  passageway 
to  be  easily  operated  standing  up  or  sit 
ting  upon  a  stool  or  tall  box.  The  oil 
tank  is  protected  from  the  elements  and 
the  supply  pipe  to  the  burner  is  easy  of 
access.  The  tank  is  filled  by  pumping 
through  a  flexible  pipe  directly  from  the 
oil  wagon. 

Celi.er  Passaoeway. — The  cellar  pass- 
ageway is  only  three  or  four  feet  wide 
and  dug  under  the  house  only  far  enough 
to  install  the  furnace.  Sitting  on  a  stool 
or  box  by  the  furnace  the  operator  can 
reach  the  needle  valves,  damper  burner, 
cleaning  irons  and  the  "thermometer 
rod,"  which  latter  pulls  the  thermometer 
down  from  above,  where  the  temperature 
of  the  hover  is  taken  without  dusturbin.s 
the  chicks. 

Gexebai.  Oh.sekvatiox.s. — The  chicks 
show  for  themselves.  Mr.  Baldwin  said 
that  this  new  equipment  would  enable 
him  to  raise  five  times  the  number  of 
thicks  heretofore  raised  without  increas- 
ing the  working  force,  and  also  makes 
the  following  claims  for  his  invention: 
that  the  fuel  cost  is  no  greater  to  raise 
1500  chicks  in  the  new  house  than  it  has 
cost  him  heretofore  to  raise  300  chicks 
ill  six  coal  oil  brooders  wjth  50  chicks 
each:  that  the  work  of  brooding  1500 
chicks  in  this  house  is  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  the  work  of  handling  the  same 
number  in  his  small  brooders:  that  the 
loss  is  less  and  the  flock  more  hardy  and 
even  than  formerly,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  his  success  in  raising  chicks  in 
small  brooders  is  well  known,  as  his  rec- 
ord for  prize- winning  birds  will  prove: 
that  after  three  years  of  study  and  ex- 
perimental work  he  has  invented  this 
l)iooder  house  and  furnace  with  satisfac- 
tory ventilating  means  and  scientific  ap- 


POULTRY. 


INCIBATOR  CHICKS — White  Lfgliovn.^ 
and  White  Plymouth  Rock  in  quantities. 
Black  Minorcas,  Brown  I..eBhorn.s,  BulT 
Lpghoins  in  reasonable  ciuantitie.s, 
ranKements  for  deliveries  can  now  li.- 
made.  .Send  for  booklet  of  prlc-.';. 
Maliajo  Farm,  P.  O.  Box  597  Sacramento. 
Cal. 

WHY  DONT  YOU  ASK  YOUR  DEALKH 
for  CROLEY'S  HIGH  GRADED  HARD 
SHELL — from  the  deep  sea — perfectly 
graded — best  shell  produced — no  waste. 
GEO.  H.  CROLEY  COMPANY,  INC.,  631- 
637  Brannan  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

CRYSTAL  WHITE  ORPLN'GTONS  (Keller- 
.strass  Strain)  carefully  selected  for 
breeding.  Cockerels  or  pullets  from  $•'■ 
to  $25  each.  A  $10  cockerel  and  two  $r> 
pullets  make  a  good  pen.  Address  J.  A. 
Filcher,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— Choice 
cockerels;  also  Barred  Plymouth  Rock 
and  White  Leghorn  day-old  chicks  and 
eggs  for  hatching,  from  mature  stock. 
]''airmount  Hatchery,  Box  29B,  R.  F.  D.. 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 

FAMOUS  BREEDER  of  White  Plymouth 
Rocks.  Eggs.  Utility  and  Show  Stock 
for  sale:  75  choice  cockerels  now  ready; 
Also  White  Crested  Black  Polish.  Mr.«. 
D,  .\.  Robertson,  R.  3,  Box  16,  511  Willow 
St.,  San  Jose. 


SCHELLVILLE  HATCHERY'  —  Thorough- 
bred AV'hite  Leghorn  Chicks  hatched  to 
order  from  heavy  winter  layers — the 
kind  that  pay.  No  dead  or  weak  chicks 
charged  for.    Order  early.    Sonoma,  Cal. 


POULTRYMEN — "Simple"  leg  bands.  Made 
in  Germany.  2  samples  and  full  par- 
ticulars for  5c.  Agent  for  Solano  and 
.Sacramento  counties.  C.  R.  Fontana. 
UL-con,  Cal. 

A  SHORT  CUT  TO  SUCCESS — Olson's 
White  Leghorns.  Day-old  chicks  or 
hatching  eggs.  They  are  money-makers 
for  you.  Prices  low.  O.  A.  Olsen.  Sun- 
nyvale. Cal. 

OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS.  149D,  Cali- 
.      fornia  St.,  San  Francisco. — Est.  40  years. 
I     Standard  bred  poultry.  White  Orpingtons, 
R.  I.  Reds,  Brd.  Rocks,  White  Leghorns 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  AND  COLUMBIA.N 
WYANDOTTE  eggs  for  setting;  satis- 
faction guaranteed.  Mrs.  Leona  Brophy, 
1115  N  St.,  Fresno. 


IF  INTERESTED  IN  INCUBATORS  or  how 
to  feed,  write  for  our  free  Catalog. 
PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Petaluma 
California. 

WAYSIDE  YARDS — A  few  settings  from 
special  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  matings,  al 
|5  for  30.    Carl  Gregory.  Petaluma.  Cal. 

ORPINGTONS,  Buff  and  White.  High- 
grade  stock  for  sale.  Mrs.  S.  Sways- 
good,  Route  1,  Healdsburg,  Cal. 

CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE.  GUINEAS. 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French,  545 
W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


FREE  BOOK  —  "Poultry  Feeding  foi 
Profit,"  on  application  to  Coulson  Co.. 
Petaluma,  Cal.,  Box  P. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS — Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B. 
Morris,  LodI,  Cal. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS— Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S. 
Sullivan,   25  Market  St.,  Agnew,  Santa 

Clara  County,  Cal.  

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Fd  Hart 
Clements,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage. 
early  maturity.  

TWIN  OAKS  FARM — W.  H.  BIssell,  Pro- 
prietor, LIvermore,  Cal. — Buff,  White 
Orpington,  

DRAKES — Best  stock  Indian  Runners. 
81.50  to  $2.50  each.   F.  L.  Hunt,  Nkpa.  c:al. 

SQUABS  PAY!  For  BREEDERS  write 
Bolton  Squab  Factory,  Healdsburg.  Cal. 


THOROUGHBRED  BUFF  LEGHORNS 

I'roven  »IiiI<t  la.verN;  «00  lienH  selcetcil 
by  HoKan  HyMleni,  In  breeding  yarda. 
<'hlekM,  «10  per  100. 

KiEKM  for  bnlehluK.  V-'  per  |IIOO;  91  per 
Mettiug. 

It.  M.  HKMI'KI., 
K.  K.  U.,  N».  1.  I.alhrop,  Cal. 

BLACK  ORPINGTONS 

OK  THIi  BKST  TYPE  CA.N  BE  FOLXU  l.\ 
MY  YARDS. 

My  foundation  stock  came  direct  from 
Bell  of  Engand,  the  world-famous  Orping- 
ton breeder. 

1  have  the  largest  flock  of  Black  Orping- 
tons on  the  Coast. 

Tile  best  testimonial  to  the  merit  of  my 
birds  can  be  found  In  my  winnings  at  .San 
Jose  October  4th  to  17th,  1911,  where  1 
took  1st  and  2nd  cock,  Ist  cockerel.  1st. 
2nd  and  3d  pullets  and  the  American  Poul- 
try Association  Medal  for  best  cockerel  in 
the  show. 

In  White  Wyandottes,  I  have  quality 
just  as  good. 

With  seven  Wyandotte  entries  at  San 
Jose  1  won  1st  cock,  1st  and  2nd  hen,  Isi 
and  2nd  cockerel,  1st  and  2nd  pullet. 

Stock  and  eggs  for  sale. 

I  also  breed  utility  Pigeons,  Homers. 
Carncaux.  and  Polish  Lunx. 

My  foundation  stock  in  all  three  breeds 
was  imported. 

Youngsters  and  guaranteed  mated  pairs 
for  sale. 

MARSHALL  BLACK 
Palo  Alto,  Cal. 
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plication  of  the  heat  to  the  chicks  where 
needed,  at  a  minimum  cost  for  fuel:  that 
he  has  patented  the  essential  features  of 
the  furnace  and  house  separately  and 
each  feature  in  combination  with  others 
in  fourteen  separate  and  distinct  claims; 
that  every  poultryman  who  has  seen  the 
chicks  and  house  in  operation  is  enthusi- 
astic In  their  praise  and  that  he  is  ready 
to  demonstrate  the  merits  of  the  system 
to  all  who  may  be  Interested  enough  to 
call  or  enquire. 


PREPARING  TURKEYS  FOR 
MARKET. 


Written  for  the  Pacii-ic  Rur.vl  Press 
By  Mrs.  S.  SwAY.sGoon,  Healdsburg,  Cal. 

Presuming  that  the  largest,  earliest 
hatched  turkeys  have  graced  the  tables 
at  Thanksgiving  dinners  ere  this  reaches 
RnRAi>  Press  readers,  we  can  perhaps  help 
to  get  the  late-hatched  ones  in  good  shape 
fcir  Christmas.  The  mistake  of  marketing 
the  immature  and  undeveloped  birds  at 
Thanksgiving  and  holding  over  larger 
birds  for  the  later  feast  is  sometimes 
made  by  farmers,  but  we  hope  no  Cali- 
fornia farmer  would  make  such  a  mistake, 
for  it  is  not  jjrofitable  at  all.  To  sell 
h;.lf  or  even  three-quarter  grown  turkeys 
at  Thanksgiving  is  to  cater  to  a  losing 
pi oposition,  because  that  is  the  right  size 
to  commence  making  weight,  therefore 
in(!ney,  for  the  owner.  In  fact,  he  loses 
on  weight  and  quality  both,  for  if  a  few 
o!  these  immature  birds  are  mixed  with 
some  that  are  well  matured  and  fattened, 
the  whole  are  very  often  sold  at  the  price 
of  the  poor  ones.  It  is  like  mixing  small 
ap|)les  in  a  barrel  of  good  ones — the  few 
small  ones  lower  the  price  on  the  .whole 
package, 

A  small  boy  was  asked  by  a  lady 
whether  his  "Grandpa  put  the  small  ap- 
ples in  the  bottom  of  the  box."  The  old 
man  had  gone  for  change  to  a  neighbor- 
irig  store  leaving  the  child  to  guard  his 
wagon,  and  in  response  to  the  question. 
Icoked  up  and  said:  "No,  ma'am,  he  puts 
th.em  in  the  middle." 

Now,  you  can  i)ut  immature  turkeys  in 
the  middle,  on  the  bottom,  or  outside,  and 
the  commission  man  will  find  them  just 
the  same;  moreover,  he  will  put  the  price 
down  to  their  level. 

By  holding  all  immature  birds  for  the 
Christmas  market  there  is  just  time  to 
get  them  in  quality  shape  for  market.  As 
they  are  partly  confined  for  a  least  a 
month,  they  should  be  allowed  room 
enough  to  take  some  exercise.  A  lean-to 
at  one  side  of  a  barn,  fenced  around  with 
two-inch  wire,  makes  a  good  ))lace  for 
turkeys.  Provide  roosts  before  putting 
the  turks  in  and  put  all  feed  troughs 
where  they  are  handy  to  get  at  so  that 
they  can  be  swabbed  out  occasionally; 
besides  that,  the  less  noise  or  confusion 
al)out  turkeys  that  are  confined,  the  bet- 
ter. The  more  secluded  and  quiet,  the 
better  they  will  do. 

After  they  are  in  their  new  quarters, 
feed  them  lightly  for  a  few  days;  it  mat- 
ters little  what,  so  that  they  are  kept 
hungry.  Then  commence  to  feed  for  flesh; 
the  fat  will  come  later.  If  possible,  one 
or  two  meals  a  day  should  be  partly 
boiled  potatoes;  the  small  ones  are  quite 
as  good  as  the  large  ones  for  this  pur- 
pose. Boll  potatoes  enough  so  there  will 
be,  when  mixed  with  the  ground  feed,  a 
good  meal  without  any  leavings.  It  is 
best  to  let  them  cook  soft,  as  they  are 
easier  to  mash.  When  cooked,  mix  In  suf- 
ficient cornmeal,  ground  oats  or  ground 
barley,  and  keep  mashing  potatoes  and 
mixing  until  the  whole  is  like  stiff  dough. 
A  little  practice  will  tell  you  how  much 
water  and  potatoes  you  can  use  to  make 
the  mash  a  good  fattening  one.  Enough 
there  must  be,  but  none  to  leave  over, 
because  it  soon  sours,  and  turkeys  in  con- 
finement are  very  particular  about  what 
they  eat.    Vary  the  grain  that  goes  into 


the  mash,  so  the  appetite  will  not  cloy 
so  soon  as  if  one  kind  is  fed.  Ground 
oats  stand  first,  if  you  can  get  them  rea- 
sonably fine  ground;  corn  comes  next,  and 
barley  ground  fine  last  of  the  three.  If 
ycu  want  something  extra  fine,  feed  boiled 
peas  a  few  times  a  week.  Pea  meal  would 
bo  better,  but  it  is  hard  to  get.  If  there 
is  plenty  of  skimmed  milk  on  hand  it 
could  not  be  put  to  better  use  than  in 
making  the  mash  for  fattening  turkeys. 
Or  give  it  slightly  warmed  as  a  drink. 
Don't  forget  that  the  birds  are  confined 
and  must  be  served  with  good  sharp  grit 
or  gravel.  Steamed  or  boiled  corn  is  also 
a  good  fattening  food.  What  you  want  is 
something  that  will  digest  easily  and  rap- 
idly. Uncooked  grains  make  firm  flesh, 
but  it  takes  longer  to  get  the  quality,  be- 
cause the  fowls  do  not  di.gest  it  so  well 
or  so  quick.  If  you  are  fattening  turkeys 
for  your  own  use,  or  for  some  particular 
private  trade  that  pays  well  to  cater  to, 
add  a  little  chopped  suet  or  tallow  to 
one  mash  a  day  and  also  chop  up  a  stick 
of  celer.v.  Or  even  celery  seed  may  be 
mixed  in  the  mash,  and  the  result  is  a 
very  juicy,  rich-flavored  turkey  worth  at 
least  five  cents  the  pound  more  than  the 
ordinary  turkey. 

English  feeders  that  cater  to  high-class 
trade  have  many  secrets  on  the  feeding 
question.  Beer  and  sometimes  port  wine 
is  fed  for  a  few  days,  just  to  give  the  flesh 
a  flavor. 

The  recipe  for  jugged  hare  that  has 
made  English  dinners  so  notable  is  to 
stew  the  hare  in  Dublin  Stout  or  half-and- 
half  instead  of  water.  Try  it,  and  if  your 
mouth  does  not  water  for  more  you  are 
not  an  epicurean. 

For  ordinary  markets  flavor  is  not  con- 
sidered. What  is  wanted  is  size  and 
weight.  These  two  qualities  fix  the  class, 
therefore  the  price,  of  your  turkeys.  When 
you  market  them  see  that  they  are  penned 
according  to  size  and  weight.  If  there  are 
several  of  a  smaller  size,  then  put  them 
in  a  coop  together.  By  doing  this  you 
will  get  a  more  uniform  price  for  all,  and 
both  the  commission  merchant  and  your- 
self will  be  better  satisfied. 


TO  FATTEN  GEESE. 

Geese  are  easily  fattened;  all  they  re- 
quire is  the  material  to  convert  into  flesh, 
a  good  clean  bed  at  night,  and  a  dish 
of  clean  water  served  with  their  meals. 
Any  kind  of  scrapple  or  refuse  meat 
cooked  tender  with  small  potatoes  and 
mixed  into  a  stiff  dough  with  cornmeal 
will  soon  make  fat  geese  or  ducks.  But 
meat  they  must  have  if  they  are  to  pay 
for  your  trouble.  A  good  cake  of  crack- 
lings fresh  from  the  press,  soaked  in  cold 
\^ater  a  few  hours,  then  boiled  up  before 
the  meal  is  added,  makes  an  excellent 
mash  for  the  quacks.  They  will  get  so 
fat  on  that  diet  that  you  will  have  to 
kill  them.  The  old  system  of  cramming 
is  unnatural,  though  it  is  practiced  yet; 
hut  if  the  geese  are  fed  on  the  right  kind 
or  food  they  will  hold  their  appetites 
quite  a  while,  and  when  they  are  stalled 
it  is  time  to  kill  them  instead  of  resort- 
ing to  cramming. 

After  the  appetite  fails,  it  is  but  a  ques- 
tion of  time  when  an  unhealthy  condi- 
tion arises;  gas  begins  to  form,  and  if 
the  bird  is  crammed  for,  say  a  week,  there 
is  just  time  enough  to  set  up  an  inflam- 
mation of  all  the  mucous  lining;  then 
the  bird  is  killed  and  eaten  by  humans, 
who  are  perhaps  by  tem))erament  easy  vic- 
tims to  inflammatory  diseases,  and  there 
we  are.  Inflammatory  rheumatism  and 
many  other  conditions  are  brought  about 
by  just  such  heedless  methods.  No  bird 
01'  animal  should  be  kept  after  it  has 
gained  all  the  flesh  it  can  gain  by  clean 
natural  methods  of  feeding.  If  it  is,  it 
is  a  disease  breeder;  its  blood  is  filled 
with  uric  acid  and  it  is  not  fit  for  human 
food. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  the  fat 


tening  of  poultry;  nothing  should  be  kept 
after  the  appetite  fails  to  respond  to  good 
clean  appetizing  food. 

Thousands  of  dollars  are  lost  annually 
from  the  carelessness  of  keeping  stock 
after  they  have  reached  the  line  where 
lu'ofit  and  loss  are  merged  into  one.  They 
need  watching  at  mealtimes  to  see  how 
keen  ^hey  are  for  food,  and  the  moment 
they  begin  to  leave  it  lying  in  the  troughs 
untouched,  away  with  them  to  market  be- 
fore they  commence  to  lose  weight,  for 
remember  that  they  lose  weight  faster 
than  they  gained,  even  at  their  best. 


THE  NATIONAL  BIRD. 

Deacon  Wingood  of  Missouri  says: 
"Show  me  the  greatest  bird  in  the  world." 
Answer — Here  she  is:  The  Billion-Dollar 
Hen. 

Poultry  and  eggs  this  year  amount  in 
value  to  more  than  $1,000,000,000.— Crop 
Report. 


Dr.  A.  A.  Brigham,  of  South  Dakota, 
is  always  just  about  right  in  anything 
he  says  on  poultry  matters.  And  what 
he  says  is  always  readable.  Here  is  a 
bit  of  his  latest,  told  in  a  droll  manner 
that  one  loves  to  read;  "You  have  prob- 
ably all  heard  of  the  man  who  had  three 
hands,  a  right,  and  a  left,  and  a  little 
behind  hand.  Well,  a  poultryman  should 
be  right-handed,  left-handed,  two-handed, 
fore-handed,  never  underhanded,  and  get 
there  with  both  feet."  Right  you  are. 
Doctor,  and  if  you  want  to  succeed  you 
must  plan  to  use  all  your  handed  hands 
together. 


EQQ=MORE 

Not  merely  a  strong  tonic,  not  ad- 
visable to  feed  regularly,  but  a 
FOOD,  very  rich  in  protein.  Tlie 
Sreate.st  egg  producer  and  the  big- 
gest seller  on  the  market  todav.  -1 
lb.  pkg.,  35c;  121/2  lb.  sack.  90c;  2.') 
lbs..  $1.0.5;  50  Ib.^..  $.3.00;  100  Ib.s., 
$.').50;  freight  paid  200  miles  on  25 
Ills,  or  over,  if  jiot  sold  bv  vour 
dealer.     Kgg-More  Booklet  fi.-c 

WEST  COAST  SEED  HOUSE 

HI.    IIS.    ll.-.   Winston    St..   I»«-f.  4tli 
and  .5(11.  near  Main,  Lon  AnKclv.s, 

Free  Catalogs  of  Everything  for  tlie 
Poultry  and  the  Garden. 


Egy  City  Hatcliery 

Orders  booked  for 
sprins  delivery  o  f 
baby  cbiokti.  Our 
Mpeclalties  are  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  S.  C. 
White  lyeghorns. 

W.  L.  SAI.BS, 
722  3rd  St.,  Petaluma. 


BABY  CHICKS 

from  Hieks*  Jubilee  Hatchery  have  no 
.superior  In  California.  Will  sell  In  small 
or  lar;;;e  lots.  Capaeity  12,000.  W.  I<eg- 
lioruN,  11.  Koeks,  It.  1.  Keds,  U.  Orpiugftons. 
Send  for  priee-li.st. 

W.  J.  HICKS, 
It.  2,  Box  154,  I'etaluma.  Cal. 


EXHIBITION  AND  UTILITY 

BREEDING  STOCK  AND  EGGS. 

Ilarred  PI.^iimiiiUi  K<>eks.  A\'lii(e  V\'>*an- 
(l4»tleN,  UK'ht  llraliiiias,  Wliite  >lln(»re3is, 
White  Holland  Turkeys. 

All     rai.^ed     at     tlie     famous  Rancho 
Va.iome.  Napa.    Special  bin-gains  for  farm- 
ers.    For  descriptive  circular,  write 
I,.  N.  COHIlI.KniCK  &  CO., 
712  IlronilM  a.>',  Oaklaml,  Cal. 


HOPLAND 
STOCK  FARM 

Poultry  Department 

Plant  of  most  modern  equipment;  6000 
laying  hens  (Standard  Bred  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns);  all  raised  and  kept  under 
most  sanitary  conditions. 

FOR  SALE 

Surplus  stoek  after  filling  our  laying 
houses. 

1000  May  and  June  hatched  pullets  from 
$H  to  $10  per  dozen. 

.300  Excellent  Breeding  Cockerels,  912 
per  dozen  and  up. 

Orders  booked  for  hatching  eggs  and 
baby  chicks;  correspondence  solicited. 
Visitors  welcome. 

R.  N.  FOSTER,  Manager 

HOPLAND,  CAL. 

Largest  Flock  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  of 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS. 

Rose  Mont  Poultry  Plant, 

BOX  226,  NAPA,  CAL. 

We  Have  the  Best 

WHITE  ORPINGTONS. 


FREE  BOOK 


ON 

APPLICATION 
TO 

COULSON 

Poultry  & 
Stock  Food  Co. 

Petaluma,  Cal. 


JUST  TfflS 

Croley's  High  Protein  Meat  Scrap 
has  no  superior.  Your  hens  need 
it — need  it  badly  to  produce  good 
results.  Why  not  try  it?  Every 
sack  guaranteed  pure  and  svv'eet.  • 

Rememb<'r  that  the  GKO.  H. 
CHOI>EY      (OMl'ANY,      INC.,  San 

Francisco,  is  the  (Quality  House  for 

poultry  supplies  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

629  Brannan  St.,  San  Francisco. 


FARM  BOOKS. 


The  following  list  of  farm  books  are 
kept  In  stock  and  will  be  mailed  on  re- 
ceipt of  prices  quoted: 

The  Book  of  Alfalfa,  by  Coburn  $2.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding,  Henry   2.25 

Farm  Development,  Hays    2.0'* 

Soiling  Crops  and  the  Silo,  Shaw   1.5% 

Swine  Husbandry,   Coburn   1.50 

Studies  in  Horse  Breeding.  Carlson..  2.00 

Greenhouse  Management,  Taft   1.50 

Mushroom  Culture,  Falconer   1.00 

The  Study  of  Corn.  Shoesmith  50 

Plant  Life  on  the  Farm,  Masters   1.00 

The  Hop,  Myrick   1.50 

Send  remittances  to 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 
420  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Poultpy 

OP 


OOD 


GUARANTEE 


ITS  DAILY  USE  WILL  DOUBLE  YOUR 
PROFITS. 

Try  PRUTT'S  Gape  Remedy,  Cholera  Remedy, 
Roup  Cure. 


^AnY 


We  guarantee  all  our 
preparations  to  do  exactly 
what  we  claim  fbr  them . 

If  they  fail  to  satisfy  you 
we  authorize  ourdcalerto 
promptly  refund  your  money. 


C.  W.  COBURN  &  CO.,  320  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents. 
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The  Home  Circle. 


Autumn. 

Aglow  is  the  scene  on  which  I  gaze, 
The  rapturous  beauty  of  the  autumn  days; 
The  sl<y  o'erspread  with  the  deepest  blue. 
And  wide-stretching  forests  of  varied  hue. 

There's  a  charm  in  the  picture  that  I 
behold, 

The  leaves  of  scarlet  and  brown  and  gold; 
The  calm  that  rests  over  hill  and  plain, 
Of  this,  autumn's  fair  and  peaceful  reign. 

I  listen,  and  through  the  enchanted  trees 
Is  softly  playing  an  autumnal  breeze; 
Leaves,  one  by  one,  are  seen  to  fall, 
While  a  hush  sublime  rests  over  all. 

Sadly  the  birds  flit  here  and  there, 
The  sweet  wild  flowers  seem  mildly  fair; 
And  there's  naught  in  sight,  nor  even 
sound. 

To  mar  the  spell  of  the  sweets  profound. 

'        — Mary  A.  Wilson. 


The  House  That  Jack  Built. 


.lack  Waring  was  bashful,  but  it  was  a 
question  if  he  was  any  more  bashful  than 
Etbel  Talcott.  They  could  not  speak  to 
each  other  on  even  the  most  trivial  sub- 
jects without  stammering  and  blushing, 
but  Jack  persisted  in  calling,  despite  the 
apparent  discomfort  his  visits  caused  both. 
Everybody  codld  see  that  he  was  desper- 
ately in  love,  and  it  was  a  saying  among 
their  friends  that  if  .Jack  could  ever  sum- 
mon up  the  courage  to  propose,  Ethel 
would  be  too  bashful  to  refuse  him, 
whether  she  loved  him  or  not.  She  had 
just  come  out  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season,  about  the  same  time  that  Jack, 
who  had  just  graduated  from  college  and 
entered  his  father's  business,  of  which  he 
was  the  prospective  heir,  first  began  to 
attract  the  attention  of  designing  moth- 
ers and  attractive  daughters.  Perhaps  it 
was  while  avoiding  them  that  he  met 
Ethel,  who  had  found  that  there  are  ways 
of  keeping  out  of  sight  when  a  ballroom 
was  crowded  with  other  girls  who  were 
enjoying  themselves. 

Although  Jack  w-as  bashful,  he  called 
on  Ethel  as  often  as  he  dared,  but  in  spite 
of  all  his  resolutions  to  overcome  his  diffi- 
dence he  made  little  progress  with  his 
suit.  Unlike  most  young  people  in  a  sim- 
ilar case,  they  courted  rather  than  avoid- 
ed the  company  of  Ethel's  little  brother, 
Gus,  and  Jack  soon  became  such  friends 
with  him  that  he  felt  called  upon  to  re- 
member his  birthday.  This  he  did  by 
sending  him  an  elaborate  box  of  building 
blocks,  which  Gus  dragged  into  the  par- 
lor on  the  occasion  of  his  next  visit,  and 
insisted  that  the  donor  teach  him  how  to 
build  with  them. 

"What  shall  I  build?"  Jack  asked. 

"Build  me  a  big  hotel  like  the  one 
Ethel  and  I  were  at  last  summer." 

Jack  obediently  drew  his  chair  to  the 
middle  of  the  room  and  began  on  a  suit- 
able design.  But  he  soon  found  that 
building  while  sitting  on  a  chair  was  diffi- 
cult, and  as  Gus  was  sprawled  comforta- 
bly on  the  floor  watching  the  work,  he 
presently  slipped  down  beside  him. 

In  a  very  few  minutes  Jack  was  as 
deeply  interested  as  if  he  were  building 
a  sure  enough  hotel,  and  Gus  watched 
with  admiration.  Presently  he  tried  to 
put  in  place  an  arch  that  was  in  two 
pieces  and  needed  two  other  blocks  to 
be  placed  beside  it  in  order  to  keep  it 
in  place.  Gus  tried  to  Iiold  the  pieces  in 
place,  but  in  doing  so  he  knocked  a  corner 
out  of  the  building  with  his  elbow. 

"You  clumsy  boy!"  exclaimed  Ethel, 
V  ho  had  been  watching  with  the  most  in- 
tense interest.  "Here — let  me  hold  them," 
and  a  moment  later  she  was  sitting  on 
the  floor  with  them. 


Jack  patiently  rebuilt  the  damaged  cor- 
ner and  then  Ethel  held  the  arch  until 
hp  had  built  around  it. 

"Now  make  some  bathing  houses  on 
the  beach,"  commanded  Gus. 

Jack  obeyed,  and  then  Gus  brought  out 
some  men  and  women  cut  out  of  card- 
board and  set  them  around  to  represent 
the  guests. 

"Here's  you  and  Ethel.  I'll  introduce 
you.  for  you  weren't  acquainted  then," 
sEiu  the  young  rascal,  as  he  placed  the 
figure  of  a  man  raising  his  hat  before 
that  of  a  young  woman  with  a  parasol. 

"All  right,"  said  Jack.  "But  I  am  not 
raising  my  hat  at  her  as  I  should.  I  am 
raising  it  at  the  far  corner  of  the  build- 
ing.   Here,  let  me  set  them  right." 

Saying  this,  he  reached  out  and  turned 
the  figure  representing  Ethel.  Immediate- 
Ij  a  white  hand  shot  out  and  turned  the 
back  of  the  pasteboard  belle  toward  the 
bowing  figure. 

"Snubbed!"  exclaimed  Jack,  having  a 
Voldness  for  his  pasteboard  representative 
that  he  never  would  have  presumed  to 
have  for  himself. 

"But  you  don't  know  him  yet.  He's 
the  cheekiest  man  on  the  beach,  at  heart;" 
and  he  moved  his  representative  with  his 
bow  in  front  of  the  maid  with  the  parasol. 

"And  she's  the  haughtiest  girl  at  the 
beach,"  said  ISthel,  as  she  again  snubbed 
her  cavalier. 

"Try  them  behind  the  hotel  where  the 
hammock  is  and  folks  ain't  lookin',"  vol- 
unteered Gus. 

"Great  head!"  exclaimed  Jack,  picking 
up  the  two  figures  to  make  the  change. 

"Take  care  whom  you're  handling  like 
that!"  exclaimed  Ethel,  grasping  him  by 
the  wrist  and  striving  to  pry  his  fingers 
loose  from  her  figure. 

There  was  a  struggle  full  of  the  aban- 
doned gayety  of  the  nursery,  to  which 
the  blocks  had  brought  them  back  far 
fiom  the  formalities  of  social  life.  Gus 
jumped  into  the  struggle  to  help  Jack, 
and  in  the  general  mixup  the  hotel  was 
wrecked  worse  than  any  house  that  was 
ever  built  on  sand. 

"Now  you  must  build  me  something 
else,  you  two,"  whined  Gus,  over  the  ruins 
of  his  hotel. 

For  an  hour  they  built  and  rebuilt  all 
kinds  of  houses,  to  the  infinite  delight  of 
the  boy,  who  watched  and  criticized.  At 
last  they  disagreed  about  what  should  be 
built. 

"Let's  build  a  cottage,"  said  Jack. 

"No,  let's  build  a  church,"  said  Ethel. 

"I  want  you  to  build  both,"  said  Gus. 

So,  as  there  were  plenty  of  blocks  to 
build  both,  they  started  a  race  to  see  who 
could  finish  first.  But  it  was  a  peculiar 
thing  that  Jack  built  with  his  left  hand 
and  Ethel  with  her  right,  while  each 
leaned  on  the  hand  that  was  supposedly 
disengaged.  But  an  observer  less  inter- 
ested in  building  than  Gus  might  have 
noticed  that  the  two  hands  not  used  in 
building  were  trying  to  rest  on  the  same 
spot  of  floor,  and  occasionally  the  fingers 
intertwined  in  a  way  that  brought  color 
to  the  cheeks  of  the  two  young  people, 
whose  faces  were  carefully  averted. 

"Jack's  cottage  is  done  first,"  cried  Gus, 
sprawling  forward  with  his  cardboard  fig- 
ures. "And  there  you  both  are  going  in 
the  front  gate." 

"But  we  should  go  to  the  church  before 
we  go  to  the  cottage,"  said  Jack  gallant- 
ly   "Don't  you  think  so,  Ethel?" 

A  gentle  squeeze  of  the  hand  was  the 
only  response. 

"Then  it  is  settled,"  he  exclaimed,  in 
a  trembling  voice,  glancing  at  the  back 
of  an  averted  head.  "First  to  the  church 
pnd  then  to  my  cottage." 

Another  pressure  of  assent. 

Just  what  would  have  happened  next,  in 
spite  of  the  iiresence  of  Gus,  will  never 
be  known,  for  his  mother,  who  had  en- 
tered the  room  unnoticed,  suddenly  ex- 
claimed: 


PERFECT  GA.S 


NO   SOOT,   SMOKE   OR  DIRT. 


IN  YOUR  HOME  OR 
ANYWHERE— for  heat- 
ing, cooking,  brooders, 
furnaces,  or  anything 
that  requires  heat. 

MORE  EFFICIENT 
than  wood  or  coal,  im- 
measurable comfort  and 
conveniences. 

Four  years  of  hard 
tests  has  given  them  a 
wonderful  reputation, 
and  they  liave  solved 
the  fuel  question  most 
satisfactorily. 


You  can  have  nullniited  lieat  anynhere  from  our  gan  nyMtem  at  onp-liiiH 
the  vimt — Posltivelj-  gunrantecd.     Write  today  for  full  partirularm. 

BLUE  FLAME  DISTILLATE  BURNER  COMPANY 

650  SOUTH  LOS  AKGELES  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Finest  on  Wheels 

Sunset  Limited 


Excess  fare  Train  de  Luxe  between  San  Francisco 
and  New  Orleans  twice  a  week. 

First  departure  from  San  Francisco 
December  Stii 

Electric  liglited — Steel  car  train — Barber  shop 
Shower  bath  —  Stenographer — Ladies'  maid 
Manicure  —  Hairdresser. 

WATCH  FOR  LATER  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

TICKET  OFFICES 

FLOOD  BUILDING         PALACE  HOTEL 
THIRD  AVD  TOWNSEND  STREETS  DEPOT  MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT 

SAH  FRANCISCO 

15th  STREET  AND  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND 
600  SOUTH  SPRING  STREET.  LOS  ANGELES 


PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR 
WATBR,  OIL,,  WINID, 
MINING  AND  CYANIDING. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  11 
Send  for  Printed  Matter. 
FACTORIES  I 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
PORTLAND,  ORE. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


WOOD  PIPE  FOR 
IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 
MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 
In.  to  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
!  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
New  Pipe  Catalogue  in  Preparation. 

OFFICES: 
SIS  Market  St.,  San  Fraaolsco,  Cal. 
Keaton  Statloa,  Portlaad,  Ore. 
404  Equitable  Baak  Bdg.,  l.om  Aaireleii,  Cal. 


BOXES  and  BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT  AND  TKGETABLB  BOXES  OUR  SPECIALTY. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCAISITILE  BOX  CO. 


2S1  BERRY  STREET  (Near  Fcnrtk) 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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"Well,  bless  my  heart,  is  this  a  nurs- 
ery?" 

They  both  sprang  to  their  feet  in  con- 
fiision,  but  Jack  still  clung  to  Ethel's 
hand.  Her  mother  looked  from  one  to 
the  other,  and  then  Jack  managed  to 
stammer: 

"That's  right — we  want  your  blessing." 

"Engaged!"  exclaimed  the  mother. 
"Well,  I  never.  And  that  boy  in  the 
room  all  the  time!  Talk  about  bashful 
people! " 

"Never  mind  that,"  said  Jack,  suddenly 
grown  as  bold  as  brass,  as  he  planted  his 
first  kiss  on  Ethel's  lips.  "The  question 
is,  do  we  get  the  blessing?" 

"You'll  be  able  to  tell  better  after  you 
pre  married,"  said  the  mother,  as  she 
pushed  them  ahead  of  her  toward  the 
study,  where  her  husband  was  sitting  pre- 
tending not  to  overhear. 


The  Dollar  Not  Needed  as  a  Starter. 


Many  of  our  boys  think  they  might 
make  a  success  in  life  if  they  had  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  capital  to  start  on. 
That  dollars  are  not  the  necessary  or 
even  the  best  capital  upon  which  to  start 
a  business  career  is  illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing incident  as  reported  by  the  Okla- 
homa City  Times: 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  directors  of 
the  National  Reserve  Bank  of  Kansas 
City,  the  president  asked  each  one  present 
who  had  begun  business  with  a  capital 
of  $10,000  to  stand  up.  There  were  25 
directors  in  the  room,  and  their  wealth 
vvould  aggregate  about  $20,000,000.  Not  a 
man  of  the  25  arose.  Dr.  Johnston,  the 
1  lesident,  then  put  another  proposition. 
"Each  of  you  who  had  $5000  with  which 
to  begin  business,  stand  up." 

The  directors  looked  around  at  each 
other,  but  not  one  of  them  arose. 

"Each  of  you  who  had  $1000,  stand  up," 
persisted  Dr.  Johnston. 

The  directors  began  to  laugh  as  they 
looked  around  at  each  other  and  all  re- 
mained seated.  Dr.  Johnston  kept  putting 
the  proposition,  lowering  it  each  time  by 
$100.  When  he  got  down  to  $100,  one  of 
I  ho  directors  stood  up  and  said  that  was 
the  amount  of  his  capital  when  he  began 
business. 

The  majority  of  the  others  began  with- 
out a  dollar.  Dr.  Johnston  himself,  esti- 
mated to  be  worth  a  half  million  dollars, 
began  his  business  career  without  even  a 
pair  of  shoes. 


Defective  Education  of  Housewives. 


The  annual  report  of  Sir  George  New- 
man, M.  A.,  chief  medical  officer  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  London,  shows  that 
vast  numbers  of  school  children  "ruffer 
from  malnutrition — in  other  words,  are 
starved. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  merely  to  increase 
the  supply  of  food  would  not  solve  the 
problem,  though  food  is  lacking  in  many 
cases,  for  the  real  trouble  seems  to  be 
the  want  of  housewiefly  ability  on  the 
part  of  the  mothers.  It  is,  after  all,  ques- 
tionable whether  the  "old-fashioned"  sys- 
tem of  training,  which  did  turn  out  good 
housewives,  is  not  a  better  foundation  for 
the  healthy  family  life  than  the  present 
method  of  teaching  girls  a  smattering  of 
many  things  which  will  never  be  of  any 
real  value  to  them  afterward,  and  of  which 
— though  it  is  supposed  to  "broaden  their 
minds" — few  girls  ever  make  use  of  in 
later  life.  A  contemporary  quotes  the 
suggestion  that  "the  waste  of  an  ordinary 
English  household  would  maintain  an  or- 
dinary French  one  of  the  same  class," 
and  it  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  many 
servants  drawn  from  the  lower  classes  re- 
gard anything  savoring  of  economy  as 
"meanness."  A  radical  change  in  methods 
of  training  is  called  for.  The  simple 
tasty  dinners  which  can  be  made  by  a 
good  cook  out  of  a  few  scraps  at  small 


expense,  rarely  enter  into  the  dietary  of 
the  lower  classes,  who  stand  most  in  need 
of  wholesome  food  at  low  cost,  and  a 
knowledge  of  how  to  make  soups  and 
stews  would  be  worth  a  good  deal  more 
to  the  laborer's  wife  than  an  acquaintance 
with  the  whereabouts  of  Timbuctoo  or  the 
ability  to  "parse." 


Useful  Hints. 


To  make  a  good  dusting  cloth,  wash 
thoroughly  a  piece  of  cheesecloth  the  de- 
sired size  and  let  dry  on  a  line.  Then 
saturate  with  coal-oil,  wring  dry,  and  dry 
outdoors,  when  it  will  be  ready  for  use. 

To  keep  kettles  bright,  rub  the  bottom 
of  the  new  kettle  with  soap  before  set- 
ting it  on  the  fire.  When  washed  the 
soot  will  all  come  off,  making  it  look  like 
new. 

When  tablecloths  become  thin  and  worn 
iu  spots,  cut  them  up  and  make  the  good 
pieces  into  napkins  for  use  in  the  child- 
ren's school  lunch. 

When  buttonholes  on  the  neckband  of 
a  shirt  wear  out,  stitch  a  piece  of  tape 
over  the  worn  place  and  work  in  it  a 
new  buttonhole. 

When  dirty,  white  paint  can  be  easily 
washed  by  using  skim-milk. 

Before  blacking  a  stove,  grease  your 
hands,  and  the  black  will  be  easily  re- 
moved by  washing  them  in  warm  water 
v;ith  soap.  Better  yet,  keep  a  pair  of 
old  gloves  handy. 


Chilblains. 


Chilblains  are  an  inflamed  condition  of 
the  hands  and  feet  generally — caused  by 
the  cold.  The  symptoms  are:  first,  the 
skin  of  the  affected  part  becomes  red,  pur- 
ple and  very  itchy;  second,  blebs  contain- 
ing a  thin  fluid  form  on  the  discolored 
part  and  become  painful;  third,  these 
blebs  break  and  leave  behind  an  ulcerated 
surface,  difficult  to  heal.  Preventative 
treatment  is  the  best — good  food,  warm 
clothing,  plenty  of  exercise,  comfortable 
boots  (a  good  size),  and  thick  stockings 
for  the  feet,  and  warm  gloves,  covering 
well  the  wrists,  for  the  hands.  If  the 
hands  and  feet  are  cold  they  should  be 
rubbed  for  warmth,  but  not  held  near  a 
fire.  On  the  first  indication  of  symptoms 
a  good  remedy  is  to  powder  some  com- 
mon salt,  on  a  plate;  put  it  in  the  oven 
to  warm,  cut  an  onion  in  half,  dip  it  in 
the  salt,  and  gently  rub  this  over  the 
chilblain.  Another  good  preventive  is  to 
get  from  any  chemist  a  fluid  called  "New- 
Skin,"  and  follow  the  directions  on  the 
bottle.  A  camel's-hair  brush  will  be  re- 
quired. Should  the  chilblain  become 
broken,  boracic  ointment  spread  on  old 
linen  and  wrapped  round  the  sore  is  best. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  stock- 
ing from  sticking,  or  the  shoe  from  press- 
ing. 


Fig  Candy. 

A  dainty  and  inexpensive  candy  is  made 
thus:  Chop  into  bits  and  boil  a  pound  of 
figs.  When  soft,  strain  and  press  through 
a  sieve.  Return  to  the  water  in  which 
they  were  boiled,  and  which  should  be 
reduced  to  one  cupful.  Stir  in  three 
pounds  of  granulated  sugar  and  cook 
down  slowly  until  a  thick  paste  is  formed. 
Pour  in  pans  lined  with  paper.  Let  cook. 
Take  out  on  the  paper  and  cut  into  sec- 
tions.   Dust  with  powdered  sugar. 


Two  Irishmen  died,  so  the  story  ran. 
One  went  to  heaven  and  the  other  didn't 
Mike  called  down  to  Pat:  . 

"What  are  yez  doin',  Pat?" 

"Shovelin'  coal." 

"Arre  yez  workin'  harrd?" 

"Not  very.  We  has  shifts  an'  work 
only  three  hours  a  day.  What  arre  yez 
doin'  up  there  in  hivin?" 

"Oi'm  sweepin'  the  golden  stairs." 

"Arre  yez  workin'  harrd?" 


Don't  Rely  Upon  The  Rain 

THE  wise  farmer  takes  no  chances — he  doesn't  worry  about  the  rain. 
He  uses  an  I  H  C  Gasoline  Engine,  pumps  from  a  stream,  lake, 
river,  or  well,  gets  all  the  water  he  wants,  when  and  where  he  wants 
it.  He's  boss  of  the  water  supply— in  absolute  control.  His  profits  are 
certain— he  can  bank  on  them. 

I  H  C  Gasoline  Engines 

are  making  and  saving  big  money  for  farmers  everywhere,  every  day.  Why 
not  for  you?  Besides  being  a  perfect  irrigation  power,  an  I  H  C  will  do 
all  other  kinds  of  farm  work,  such  as  grinding  feed,  operating  the  clover 
huller,  fodder  cutter,  saw,  cider  press,  etc.,  more  economically 
and  dependably  than  any  other  engine. 
Not  only  that,  but  in  choosing  an  I  H  C  you  can 
select  the  engine  best  suited  to  your  individual 
needs. 

Vertical  type— 2,  3,  25,  and  3S-horse 
power;  horizontal — 1  to  50-horse  power; 
semi-portable — 1  to  8-horse  power;  porta- 
ble—1  to  25-horse  power;  traction — 12  to 
45-horse  power;  sawing,  pumping,  spray- 
ing,    grinding     outfits,  etc.      Built  to 
operate  on  gas,  gasoline,  kerosene,  distillate, 
or  alcohol — air-cooled  or  water-cooled.  See 
the  I  H  C  local  dealer,  or,  write  nearest 
branch  house  today  for  our  newcatalogue. 

WESTERN  BRANCH  HOUSES:  Denver.  Col.;  Helena.  Monl.; 
Portland,  Ore.;  Spokane,  Waih.;  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah; 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 
Chicago  (Incorporated)  USA 


IHC 

Service  Bureau 

The  purpose  of 
this  Bureau  is  to 
furnish  farmers 
with  Information 
on  better  farming. 
If  you  have  any 
worthy  question 
concerning  soils, 
crops,  pests,  ferti- 
lizers, etc.,  write  to 
the  IHC  Service 
Bureau,  and  learn 
what  our  experts 
and  others  have 
found  out  concern- 
ing these  subjects. 


yoijr™help 

in  Reducing  the  Cost  of  Living 
is  our 

SPECIAL  GROCERY  CATALOG 

WRITE  FOR  IT  TODAY— IT'S  FREE. 

It  ofters  every  opportunity  to  buy  quality 
as  well  as  quantity,  a  t  money  saving  prices. 
A  few  of  the  many  remarkable  bargains: 

3  lbs.  Hale's  Coffee  $1  .00 

5-lb.  box  Hale's  Universal  Tea   2.25 

3  lbs.  Ghirardelli's  Chocolate  75 

1-lb.  can  Hale's  superior  Black  Pepper  .35 
1  pint  pure  Ext.  Lemon  or  Vanilla.  .  1.25 
2 J^-lb.  can  Hale's  Baking  Powder...  .85 

12  packatjes  Cream  of  Wheat   1.90 

10  lbs.  Unpolished  Head  Rice  70 

12  1-lb.  Seeded  Raisins  95 

12  1-lb.  Recleaned  Currants   1.35 

YOU  RUN  NO  RISK— We  guarantee  to 
please  you  by  giving  you  the  best  possible 
values  and  In  serving  you  promptly  and 
efficiently.  Do  not  buy  anything  until 
you  have  seen  and  examined  our  prlces™ 
untu  you  have  our  "Bulletin  ol  Bargains" 
In  your  home  to  guide  you.  It  Is  a  messen- 
ger of  low  prices. 

SEND  NOW— TODAY— FOR  THIS  MONEY- 
SAVING  BOOK.    Ask  for  our  catalog  37 
UAII7  ROnC  Sixth  and  Market  Street!, 

nALL  OKUO.,  inc.,  San  Francuco,  California. 

"Yis.  Oi  hov  to  worrk  eighteen  hours 
a  day.  We're  short  of  men  up  here!" — 
Hardware  Reporter. 


An  Incident  of  the  Road. 

"Stop!"  cried  the  man  in  the  road.  "You 
are  exceeding  the  s])eed  limit!" 

"That's  all  nonsense,"  retorted  Binks, 
bringing  his  car  to  a  standstill. 

"That's  what  they  all  say,"  said  the 
man  in  the  road,  climbing  into  the  car. 
"You  can  tell  your  story  to  the  magis- 
trate at  Hinktown — just  seven  miles  up 
the  road.    Start  along,  i)lease." 

They  drove  on  in  silence  to  Hinktown, 
where,  as  the  car  drew  up  in  front  of 
the  court  house,  the  man  in  the  road  got 
out. 

"Much  obliged  for  the  lift,"  said  he. 
"You  can  settle  that  matter  of  si)eed  with 
the  magistrate  if  you  want  to.  As  a 
stranger  in  these  here  parts,  I  don't  think 
my  word  would  go  for  much." 


Have  You  Seen 

Beaver  Board 

'■/A  Paneled  Walls  and 
Ceilings? 

THEY  far  surpass  lath, 
plaster  and  wall-paper 
in  beauty,  durability,  ease  of 
application,  and  economy. 

They  deaden  sound,  re- 
sist heat  and  cold,  retard 
fire,  resist  shocks  or  strains, 
do  not  crack,  chip  or  deter- 
iorate with  age. 

BEAVER  BOARD 

can  be  used  in  new  or  re- 
modeled buildings 
type. 

We  carry  full 
stock  and  can  fur- 
nish sizes  as  or- 
dered, with  full 
information  about 
use,  application, 
etc. 

APPLY  TO 


THE  LILLY-THURSTON  COMPANY 

82-2nd  .St.,  Ban  Francisco 


i 

of  every^_^ 

DDAVER 
DOARD 


Subscription  Agents  Weinted 

Till-  I'ACIKIC  RIJHAI,  PRKSS  hiiiiIm  n 
yoiiiif?  iiinu  or  ^voiiiiiii  in  c\'i'ry  <'oiiii1>'  in 
Ui<>  StiHr  to  Noli<-l(  tOr  Miil>M<Tl|>Hf>nM.  Good 
ooinnilNionM  aliiiwcil.  Write  n.s  at  <>n<'<- 
luifl  \\\\\    ii\rwi\Ti\    neooMHUry  piiporN, 

l>ianliN  anil  insi  ructionN.  You  can  nialir 
leooil  money  tvilii  a  llttie  eflfort. 


To  make  chicken-feather  pillows,  first 
v  ash  the  feathers  in  soapsuds,  rinse  thor- 
oughly, and  put  in  muslin  flour  sack  to 
dry.  Put  where  air  will  dry  them  as 
quickly  as  possible,  shaking  them  often 
till  dry  and  fluffy. 
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Alkali  Lands. 


Written  for  the  Pacikic  Ri  kai.  Pkkss 
By  Tnos.  H.  Means. 

Inquiries  continue  to  come  in  concern- 
ing alltali  lands.  Everyone  connected 
v.'ith  the  development  of  agricultural 
properties  frequently  encounters  inquiries 
concerning  the  best  methods  of  handling 
alkali  lands,  questions  concerning  the 
kinds  of  alkali  lands,  the  kind  of  crops 
to  grow,  and  how  best  to  grow  them,  and 
a  host  of  other  questions  of  a  similar 
nature. 

Although  a  great  deal  of  information 
has  been  published  by  the  agricultural 
press  and  through  the  bulletins  of  the 
Experiment  Stations,  yet  few  i)eople  seem 
to  have  an  exact  knowledge  of  what  alkali 
soils  are,  or  of  how  they  can  be  handled. 
Everyone  seems  to  fear  alkali  soil,  and 
no  one  seems  to  have  a  good  word  for 
land  which  has  even  a  small  amount  of 
alkali  in  it. 

In  various  parts  of  the  United  States, 
alkali  soils  have  been  handled  with  profit, 
and  in  some  places  barren  land  has  been 
reclaimed  and  made  fertile.  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  though  alkali  lands 
I'.ave  been  described  many  times,  other 
statements  about  them  would  be  of  in- 
terest. 

The  term  "alkali  soil"  is  used  in  the 
Western  Stales  to  indicate  any  lands 
which  contain  an  excess  of  soluble  salts, 
whether  these  salts  are  alkaline  in  the 
chemical  sense,  or  not.  The  term  is  a 
popular  one,  and,  though  inaccurate  as 
a  technical  term,  has  become  of  such 
general  use  that  it  has  a  definite  mean- 
ing to  the  farmer.  The  salts  which  form 
alkali  soil  include  a  number  of  the  com- 
mon soluble  salts.  Among  them  are  sodi- 
um chloride  or  common  salt,  sodium  sul- 
phate or  glaubers  salts,  magnesium  sul- 
phate or  Epsom  salts,  and  sodium  car- 
bonate or  washing  soda.  The  last  salt, 
sodium    carbonate,    is    generally  called 


Oi,  for  every  acre-foot  of  soil  formed, 
from  200  to  2500  tons  of  soluble  material 
is  removed  by  water  and  leached  out.  A 
portion  of  this  soluble  material  consists 
of  silica,  alumina,  iron,  and  other  chem- 
ical compounds  which  generally  are  re- 
deposited  in  the  ocean  or  inland  basins, 
and  do  not  accumulate  in  suflicient  quan 
t'ties  in  the  water  at  any  one  time  to 
bo  harmful  to  plants.  The  remainder, 
and  what  is  the  most  important  part  of 
the  leachings  from  decomposing  rock,  con- 
sists of  salts  of  calcium,  magnesium,  so- 
dium, and  potassium.  These  form  the 
alkali  salts  found  in  arid  regions. 

The  rocks  of  much  of  the  Western 
country  are  sedimentary  in  origin.  That 
if  to  say.  they  consist  of  sediments  laid 
down  under  water  of  rivers  or  lakes. 
They  are  called  shales,  sandstones,  mud- 
stones,  or  clay,  and  often  contain  layers 
of  soluble  salts  or  gypsum.  It  happens 
that  when  these  rocks  are  exposed  to 
decomposition  they  liberate  soluble  mat- 
ter, in  just  the  same  manner  that  igneous 
rocks  liberate  soluble  matter. 

As  stated,  alkali  soils  are  broadly  di- 
vided into  two  groups,  while  alkali  and 
black  alkali  soils.  The  amount  of  alkali 
I'lants  can  endure  and  thrive  dej)ends 
«l)on  the  age  of  the  plants,  kind  of  soil, 
chemical  composition  of  the  alkali,  loca- 
tion of  the  alkali  in  the  soil,  and  the 
tlimate  under  which  the  crop  is  growing. 
Individual  plants  of  one  variety,  i)lants  of 
different  varieties,  and  plants  of  different 
species  show  great  differences  in  their 
ability  to  resist  alkali.  Considering  all 
these  factors  that  enter  into  the  problem, 
it  becomes  well-nigh  impossible  to  lay 
down  definite  limits  of  endurance  to  al- 
kali, so  that  only  the  most  general  fig- 
ures can  be  given.  The  average  limits 
of  endurance  in  those  plants  more  resist- 
ant than  others  are  given  in  the  follow- 
ing tables: 


Limits  of  E.NDrKANCK  ok  Ai.kau  kok  (5oon  Plant  Growth. 

White  Alkali     White  Alkal 


Principally 
Sulphates. 
%  total 
salts. 
0.0    to  0.40 


Good  for  all  crops   

Good  for  alkali-resistant  crops   0.40  to  1.00 

Too  much  alkali  for  good  growth  .■  1.00  or  more     0.60  or  more      0.10  or  more 


Principally 
Chlorides. 
%  total 
salts. 
0.0    to  0.25 
0.25  to  0.60 


Black  Alkali 

Sodium 
Carbonate. 
'/c  sodium 
carbonate. 
0.0    to  0.05 
0.05  to  0.10 


"l)lack  alkali"  for  the  reason  that  it  has 
a  corrosive  action  upon  the  humus  or 
other  organic  material  in  the  soil,  and 
deposits  black  crusts  on  the  surface.  All 
of  the  other  salts  are  generally  classed 
as  "white  alkali"  salts. 

Alkali  soil  is  common  in  all  parts  of 
the  arid  regions  of  the  world.  In  fact, 
nearly  all  arid  soils  contain  more  soluble 
material  than  that  commonly  found  in 
the  soils  of  the  humid  regions.  The  solu- 
ble salts  are  formed  during  decomposi- 
tion of  rocks  to  form  soil,  a  chemical 
l)roces^  which  is  going  on  all  the  time. 
Where  the  rainfall  is  heavy  enough  to 
leach  the  soil  of  the  soluble  matter  as 
fast  as  it  is  liberated,  the  material  is  car- 
ried away  to  the  ocean  or  some  inland 
lake  or  basin,  and  there  accumulated. 
Lakes  or  basins  which  do  not  drain  into 
the  ocean  invariably  accumulate  soluble 
material  in  this  way.  Such  lakes  as 
Owen's  lake  in  California,  Great  Salt 
Lake,  Caspian  Sea,  Winneniucca  lake  in 
Nevada,  and  a  host  of  others,  are  all 
riiore  or  less  brackish  or  salty,  depending 
ni)on  the  amount  of  soil  leaching  they 
have  received.  The  ocean  is  a  great  re- 
c(-ptacle  for  the  accumulation  of  soils 
liberated  from  rocks. 

The  amount  of  soluble  matter  removed 
fiom  decomposition  of  rocks  to  form  soil 
has  been  shown  by  Dr.  Merrill,  the  geolo 
gist  of  the  U.  S.  Natural  Museum,  to 
vary  from  10  to  60%  of  thr  original  rock. 


Plants  Skk.minglv  Rksi.stant  to  Alkali 
Salts. 
Alfalfa   (old  plants) 
Barley 

Bermuda  grass 
Cotton 

Grapes  (some  varieties) 

Date  palms 

Kafir  corn 

Oats 

Olives 

Pears 

Salt  grass 

Sorghum 

Sugar  beets 

Orchard  grass 

Pomegranates 

.Johnson  grass 

There  are  many  exceptions  to  the  above 
tables,  to  be  found  in  practice,  as  so 
much  depends  upon  the  treatment  of  the 
soil  and  plant  by  the  farmer.  One  sees 
good  and  bad  fields  separated  only  by 
a  barbed-wire  fence:  the  difference  In 
yield  between  the  two  fields  being  due  to 
superior  farming  in  one  case.  The  first 
table  is  based  upon  the  amounts  of  al- 
kali in  the  first  foot  of  soil.  The  major- 
ity of  plants  root  into  the  second  or 
third  foot  of  the  surface,  and  should  there 
be  any  quantities  of  alkali  below  the  first 
foot  this  may  have  a  very  marked  effect 
upon  the  growth  of  the  crops.  In  ex- 
amining alkali  land,  care  should  be  taken 
to  investigate  the  soil  as  deep  as  crop 


roots  are  likely  to  go;  for  while  the  sur- 
face foot  may  be  entirely  free  from  solu- 
ble salts,  there  may  be  sufficient  in  the 
lower  depths  to  injure  the  ground  if  a 
rise  of  alkali  occurs. 

There  is  probably  no  irrigated  district 
in  the  West — or,  for  ihat  matter,  in  any 
other  country — which  has  not  suffered  to 
a  greater  or  lesser  degree  from  alkali. 
An  estimate  in  1902  from  the  detailed 
examination  of  a  number  of  soil  surveys 
made  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
showed  that  about  13%  of  the  irrigated 
and  irrigable  lands  covered  by  those  sur- 
veys was  so  damaged  by  alkali  as  to  be 
either  unproductive  or  else  have  its  pro- 
ductivity seriously  impaired.  This  means 
that  one  acre  in  every  eight,  in  our  irri- 
gated districts,  is  not  producing  its  full 
quota  of  croj). 

Alkali  lands  are  sometimes  natural,  and 
their  cultivation  has  not  been  attempted. 
The  greater  part,  however,  is  land  which 
has  accumulated  alkali  through  bad  prac- 
tices of  the  irrigator,  or  through  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  which  govern 
alkali  accumulations. 

This  trouble  is  not  confined  to  Amer 
ica,  but  in  Egypt,  India,  Algeria,  Italy. 
France — in  fact,  wherever  irrigation  is 
practiced  the  problem  is  recognized.  A 
few  years  ago,  the  writer  was  making 
im-estigations  in  southern  Arizona,  where 
there  are  evidences  of  prehistoric  irriga 
tion.  Old  ditch  lines  are  traceable  for 
miles,  and  lying  beneath  those  ditch  lines 
were  found  patches  of  alkali  land,  in  a 
district  which  otherwise  was  free  from 
alkali.  So  it  seems  likely  that  the  pre- 
historic people  who  built  these  ditches 
and  farmed  in  southern  Arizona  encoun- 
tered an  alkali  ))roblem.  It  is  not  im 
possible,  but  their  lack  of  knowledge  of 
how  to  handle  alkali  lands  may  have  been 
the  prime  cause  in  their  abandonment  of 
the  irrigation  systems  and  their  retreat 
to  other  lands. 

In  another  pai)er  the  question  of  hand- 
ling alkali  soils  and  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion of  them  will  be  discussed. 
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PARMER'S  REFLECTIONS  AT  A 
GREAT  SHOW. 


(Continued  From  Page  'I'u.) 

The  illustration  shows  the  pens  o£  a 
poultry  plant  run  in  conjunction  with  an 
orchard  at  the  Rancho  Yojame  in  Napa 
county,  where  several  varieties  of  prize- 
winning  chickens  are  raised,  but  where 
good  breeding  stock  suitable  for  the 
farmer  can  always  be  obtained  at  very 
moderate  prices. 

Taken  all  in  all,  the  poultry  industry 
in  Alameda  county  has  made  very  no- 
ticeable advances  during  the  last  few 
years,  and  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  immediate  danger  of  her  losing  the 
prestige,  established  long  before  the  fire, 
of  having  the  largest  number  and  most 
expert  poultry  breeders  in  the  State;  but 
I  would  again,  in  conclusion,  direct  the 
California  farmer  and  orchardist  to  look 
further  into  the  possibilities  of  the  poul- 
try branch  of  farming,  being  thoroughly 
convinced  that  it  will  ultimately  be  the 
up-to-date  and  progressive  farmer  and 
fruit  grower  that  will  extract  more  profit 
from  the  poultry  industry  than  any  other 
class — with  the  possible  exception  of 
those  that  breed  thousand-dollar  hens. 


REPELLING  DEER  AND  RABBITS 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  with  the  deer  eating  off 
my  young  trees,  but  have  now  got  a  fence 
up,  which  seems  to  keep  them  out.  It 
is  over  7  feet  high,  with  26-inch  woven 
wire  on  the  bottom  and  from  10  to  12 
barbs  above;  posts  12V2-foot  centers  and 
three  wires  tying  the  barbs  together  in 
between.  I  have  not  been  bothered  with 
rabbits  all  summer,  but  now  that  the  deer 
have  let  up,  the  rabbits  have  started  and 
are  eating  the  trees  the  deer  left  above 
the  protectors.  Is  there  anything  that 
you  know  of  which  can  be  done  to  stop 
them?  Will  it  do  any  good  to  paint  the 
trees  with  whale-oil  soap?  How  should  it 
be  put  on,  and  how  often?  As  the  two 
miles  of  fence  I  have  around  the  orchard 
has  cost  me  about  $1400,  I  don't  want  to 
have  to  go  to  the  expense  of  putting  poul- 
try netting  around  the  bottom  if  I  can 
help  it.  If  you  will  answer  this  in  the 
Prks.s  it  may  help  some  one  else  at  the 
same  time.  E.  W.  Gould. 

Ukiah. 

Rabbits  are  repelled  by  rubbing  blood, 
spoiled  meat  or  fat  on  the  bark.  Some 
growers  kill  a  rabbit,  open  it  up,  and 
use  the  carcass  as  a  rubber.  Others  make 
a  tea  of  quassia  chips  or  of  commercial 
aloes,  one  poUnd  to  four  gallons,  which 
is  intensely  bitter  and  prevents  the  ;ab- 
bit  from  taking  a  second  bite. 

The  New  Mexico  Experiment  Station 
says  that  injury  to  trees  by  rabbits  may 
be  prevented  by  painting  the  trunks  with 
washes  prepared  according  to  any  of  the 
following  formulas: 

Formula  No.  1. — Slake  in  water  over 
r.ight  the  quantity  of  unslaked  lime  need- 
ed for  the  work.  In  the  morning  add 
enough  water  to  make  a  good  thick  wash. 
Stir  the  mixture  well  and  to  each  2'/:.. 
gallons  of  the  wash  add  2  tablespoonfuls 
of  paris  green.  Take  care  to  mix  well 
in  the  wash.  Apply  to  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  with  an  ordinary  paint-brush;  keep 
the  wash  stirred  \\\)  so  the  ingredients 
will  not  settle  to  the  bottom  of  the  ))ail. 

FoBxiULA  No.  2. — Slake  the  lime  as 
above  and  stir  in  just  before  using  in 
place  of  the  paris  green  from  l'-^  to  1 
pound  of  arsenate  of  lead  to  each  pailful 
of  the  wash.  A  handful  of  salt  added 
to  the  wash  will  make  it  stick  better  to 
the  trunk  of  the  tree.  Apply  this  wash 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  No.  1. 

Formula  No.  3. — Take  equal  parts  of 
unslaked  lime  and  cow  manure  and  add 
enough  water  to  make  a  thick  wash,  and 


apply  with  a  brush.  This  makes  a  cheap 
rnd  effective  remedy  to  keep  rabbits  from 
gnawing  young  trees. 

Formula  No.  4. — Make  a  wash  of  equal 
proijortions  of  sulphur,  stove  soot,  and  un- 
slaked lime.  Put  in  enough  water  with 
these  ingredients  to  make  a  thick  paint. 
Apply  with  a  brush  in  the  ordinary  man- 
ner. 

It  takes  no  extraordinary  skill  or  prac- 
tice to  make  and  use  any  of  the  washes 
given  in  the  above  formulas.  All  the  care 
that  will  be  necessary  will  be  to  mix  them 
carefully  and  apply  in  a  workmanlike 
manner.  In  formulas  1  and  2,  two  ounces 
of  strychnine  may  be  added  instead  of 
the  paris  green  or  arsenate  of  lead. 


WAYS  TO  SPREAD  LIME. 


To  the  Editor:  Kindly  let  me  know 
hew  to  apjily  commercial  lime  to  alfalfa 
lands.  Rkader. 

Covelo. 

There  are  many  ways  for  field  applica- 
tion to  land,  but  not  so  many  for  applica- 
tion to  a  growing  crop,  which  is  more 
difficult  and  dangerous  because  of  too 
great  strength  in  spots.  Probably,  for 
alfalfa,  application  during  the  rainy  sea- 
son, when  the  plant  is  dormant,  in  the 
colder  parts  of  the  State,  would  be  most 
convenient,  and  the  use  of  a  lime  spread- 
er, which  our  implement  men  ought  to 
be  advertising  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
is  commended.  Lacking  this,  one  can 
safely  spread  slaked  lime  with  a  shovel 
from  a  wagon,  if  there  is  just  enough  air 
movement  to  carry  the  dust  away. 

Though  not  in  all  respects  applicable 
to  our  correspondent's  question,  the  fol- 
lowing details  on  application  of  lime,  from 
the  Michigan  Experiment  Station,  may  be 
helpful : 

If  the  lime  is  being  applied  for  the 
lieneflt  of  any  immediate  crop,  it  should 
be  applied,  in  whatever  form  used,  after 
the  plowing  has  been  done,  and  should 
then  be  thoroughly  harrowed  into  the 
surface  soil.  It  is  best  to  make  the  ap- 
plication some  little  time  before  sowing 
the  crop. 

Whatever  form  of  lime  is  used,  if  it  is 
in  a  fine  condition,  either  as  the  result 
of  grinding  or  of  slaking,  the  best  method 
of  applying  it  to  the  soil  is  by  the  use 
of  a  lime  spreader,  of  which  there  are 
a  number  of  kinds  on  the  market.  The 
ordinary  fertilizer  drill  does  not  spread 
any  of  these  materials  well  except  the 
very  finely  ground  limestone. 

It  is  occasionally  recommended  that 
lime  in  whatever  form,  if  in  a  fine  condi- 
tion, be  applied  to  the  soil  by  hand,  much 
as  one  would  sow  grain  by  hand.  In 
windy  weather  this  method  is  likely  to 
prove  very  disagreeable  to  the  sower.  At 
any  time,  unless  gloves  are  used,  the  lime 
is  very  likely  to  irritate  the  hands. 

A  very  satisfactory  way  is  to  distribute 
the  material  in  piles  two  rods  apart  each 
way,  and  then  later  each  pile  can  be 
spread  with  a  shovel  over  an  area  extend- 
ing about  one  rod  in  all  directions  from 
the  pile — each  pile  is  spread  so  as  to 
cover  four  square  rods  of  area.  A  fairly 
even  distribution  can  be  made  in  this 
way  and  the  distribution  is  improved 
when  the  lime  is  harrowed  into  the  soil. 
By  this  method  there  will  be  forty  piles 
to  the  acre.  The  amount  of  material  to 
be  put  in  each  pile  is  found  by  dividing 
the  rate  of  application  in  pounds  per  acre 
by  forty.  If  the  rate  be  800  pounds  per 
acre,  20  pounds  is  the  amount  per  pile. 
If  the  rate  be  1200  pounds  per  acre,  30 
pounds  is  the  amount  per  pile,  and  so  on. 

In  applying  unground  or  unslaked 
burned  lime,  probably  the  best  way  is  to 
distribute  in  piles  as  described  above  and 
allow  to  stand  until  slaked.  It  will  not 
require  a  long  time  for  the  air  to  accom- 
plish the  slaking.  A  small  amount  of 
water  may  be  applied  to  each  i)ile,  though 
this  might  prove  something  of  a  task. 


A  few  shovelfuls  of  moist  soil  thrown 
upon  each  pile  is  said  to  accomplish  the 
slaking  in  a  very  short  time.  When  the 
slaking  has  been  accomplished  the  spread- 
ing should  be  done  as  indicated  above. 


IRRIGATION  RESOURCES  OF 
CALIFORNIA. 


The  mapping  of  the  irrigable  agricul- 
tural areas  of  California  and  the  prepar- 
ation of  a  report  showing  the  present 
and  possible  future  irrigation  develop- 
ment in  the  State  is  the  task  turned  over 
to  the  Irrigation  Investigations  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
by  the  State  Conservation  Commission 
of  California,  of  which  former  Governor 
Pardee  is  chairman,  and  Francis  Cuttle 
and  .1.  P.  Baumgartner  are  the  other 
members. 

Ten  thousand  dollars  has  been  set  aside 
by  the  Conservation  Commission  for  this 
work  under  co-operative  agreement  with 
the  director  of  the  office  of  experiment 
stations  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
According  to  this  agreement,  not  only  is 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  conduct- 
ing the  investigation  and  supplying  part 
of  the  immediate  funds  needed,  but  it  is 
also  placing  at  the  disposal  of  the  Con- 
servation Commission  for  the  purpose  of 
this  report  the  results  of  the  irrigation 
censes  in  California  recently  completed  at 
a  large  cost  under  co-operative  agreement 
between  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  All  of  the 
data  gathered  in  California  along  irriga- 
tion lines  during  the  past  eleven  years 
under  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture and  in  co-operation  with  the  State 
of  California  will  also  be  drawn  upon. 

While  the  irrigation  may  being  made  is 
not  to  be  based  on  precise  surveys  made 
during  the  present  year,  it  will  follow 
careful  field  investigations  into  the  irri- 
gable agricultural  areas  of  every  valley 
of  any  importance  in  the  State.  The 
map  will  be  prepared  on  a  large  scale  and 
will  show  the  irrigable  agricultural  areas 
in  every  part  of  the  State  where  irriga- 
tion is  or  should  be  practiced.  It  will 
also  show  the  irrigated  areas,  the  water 
resources  of  importance  in  irrigation  and 
all  of  the  co-operative  and  company 
canals. 

The  field  work  of  this  investigation 
has  already  begun  and  the  northeastern 
counties  of  the  State  are  covered.  From 
eight  to  ten  men  will  be  engaged  on  the 
investigation  throughout  the  winter,  and 
it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  completed 
by  April.  In  the  meantime  progress  re- 
ports will  be  issued  stating  the  condi- 
tions found,  and  before  the  next  meeting 
of  the  legislature  it  is  expected  that  a 
bulletin  carrying  the  results  of  the  en- 
tire inquiry  will  be  issued  by  the  Dejiart- 
ment  of  Agriculture  at  Washington.  The 
work  is  being  directed  from  the  Califor- 
nio  headquarters  of  Irrigation  Investiga- 
tions, at  Berkeley. 


WOOL  GROWERS'  MEETING. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  California 
Wool  Growers'  Association  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Monday,  November  27,  it  was  de- 
cided to  work  for  a  tariff  that  would 
apply  more  to  the  raw  wool  than  the 
present  one  does,  and  that,  if  possible, 
the  tariff  should  be  made  on  a  scoured 
basis.  Secretary  F.  A.  Ellenwood  led  the 
d'scussion  upon  this  subject.  Among  other 
addresses  delivered  were  those  by  .lohn 
H.  Hatton,  Assistant  District  Forester, 
Dr.  William  Hicks  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  and  State  Veterinarian 
Charles  Keane. 

The  officers  chosen  for  the  coming  year 
were  C.  A.  Kimble  of  Hanford,  president; 
J.  H.  Glide  of  Dixon,  vice-president;  F. 
A.  Ellenwood  of  Red  Bluff,  secretary;  and 
L   L.  McCoy  of  Red  Bluff,  treasurer. 


YOUR  JUDGMENT  AND 
Your  Neighbors  Say  Get  a 

SHARPLES 

Tubular  Cream  Separator 

Your  judgment  says,  "Gel  the  Sharpies  Dairy 
Tubular  because  It  conlains  no 
disks  or  other  contraptions.  Has 
twice  the  skimming  lorce  ol  others. 
Skims  laster  and  twice  as  clean. 
Wears  a  liletime.   is  guaranteed 
forever  by  America's  oldest  and 
world's  biggest  separator  con- 
cern.  No  other  separator  has 
any  of  these  advantages."    Why  go 
contrary  to  your  own  judgment  ? 
Your  neighbors  say,  "We  have 
tried  others  and  have  discarded 
them  for  Tubulars.    We  should 
have  got  Tubulars  In  the  first 
place."    Why  ignore  the  experi- 
I  enceoT  your  neighbors? 

Write  for  Cafaloeue 
No.  131. 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WI<;«T  t'lli;8TKR.  I'A. 
CIlloaKO,  111.,  San  FrunclHcu.  <'ul.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Turoiito,  i'an.      WIniilpric,  <'an. 


HE  FARMERS'  FRIEND 

 IS  

A  Friend  to  the  Farmer 

It  IS  a  hook 

an> 

nually  and  is  filled  with 
newr  and  practical  infor- 
mation. The  valuable  re- 
ference tables  will  be  very 
useful  to  you  in  your  work 
about  the  house,  the  orch- 
ard or  on  the  farm. 

IT'S  FREE 

The  completely  revised 
191  1-12  issue  is  ready  now 
to  send  to  you.  A  postal 
will  bring  it. 

The  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co. 

<><t7  Aliiskn  roiiiiiicrcini  BdK., 

Shu  Frniic-ljtoo,  t'al. 
.'504  Ceiitrnl  K<Ik.>  Los  Ange- 
les, till. 

Lai-gest  Manufilctui-er.s  of 
J-'ertilizers,  Poultry  Foods 
and  Bone  Charcoal  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


THE  SIMPLE 
OIL  ENGINE 

(A  BOY  CAN  RUN  IT) 


THE  UP=TO-DATE  ENGINE 


Six-tenth  cent  per 
UorHeiiower  hour 


Economy — Simplicity 
Efficiency 


Burns  either  kerosene  or  distillate 


THE  SIMPLE  OIL 
ENGINE  CO. 

Address  and  demonstration  plant 
400  Seventh  St.,  San  Francisco 
114  E.  Eifht  St.,  Los  Angfeles 


Catalog  and  Circular  on  request 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


Dboeiiibor  2,  191! 


THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  Nov.  28,  1911. 
I  Unless  oth'ir'wise  noted,  quotations  rep 
resent  prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

Tlie  local  market  continues  fairl.v  act- 
ive, though  tradin.i?  is  mostly  of  a  jol3- 
l)ing  nature,  iiud  a  lar.ije  portion  of  the 
sui)plies  are  brought  from  the  North. 
Coastwise  freight  rates  have  advanced, 
but  no  change  is  noted  in  local  quota- 
tions. 

California  Club   $1.50  @1.55 

Sonera    Nominal 

White  Australian    Mia  @1.7(i 

fJorthern  Club    1.50  @1.55 

Northern  Bluestem    1.70  @1.75 

Northern  Red    1.65  @1.70 

BARLEY. 

The  movement  has  fallen  off  materially 
this  week,  dtle  to  the  absence  of  an.v 
large  offerings.  Futures  have  declined  in 
the  last  da.v  or  two,  but  the  spot  market 
Is  firmly  held,  and  there  is  a  strong  de- 
mand for  botn  feed  and  brewing  grain. 

Brewing  and  Shipping  $2.05  @2.10 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.95  @2.00 

Common  Feed    1  80  @1.85 

OATS. 

The  scarcity  of  barley  is  causing  a 
heavy  demand  for  feed  grades,  but  with 
continued  heavy  arrivals  from  the  North 
the  market  is  am|)ly  supplied.  Prices  are 
firmly  held  at  the  last  quotation. 

Red  Feed    $1.85 

Gray    1.75  @1.80 

White    1.75  @1.80 

Black    1.75  @2.00 

Red  Seed    1.95  ©2.10 

CORN. 

California  small  yellow  is  nominal,  in 
the  absence  of  offerings.  Some  large  yel- 
low is  arriving,  but  prices  have  not  heen 
established.  Eastern  grades  are  quoted  as 
before,  both  demand  and  su|iply  being 
limited. 

Eastern  Yellow    1.85 

Eastern  White    1.90 

RYE. 

Both  demand  and  supply  are  light,  and 
the  market  Is  featureless,  prices  stancting 
nominally  about  as  before. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.75  @1.85 

BEANS, 

Some  improvement  is  noted  in  prac- 
tically all  lines  this  week,  pink  and  col- 
ored beans,  which  have  been  easy,  being 
ccnsideraljly  stronger  under  a  good  de- 
mand. Al\  descriptions  are  moving  off 
in  good  shai)e.  Bayos,  which  have  been 
rather  weak,  are  quoted  higher,  and  an 
advance  is  also  noted  in  blac^eye  and 
cranberry  beans.  Whites  are  unchanged, 
tilough  the  tendency  is  still  upw'ard.  The 
most  interesting  development  is  in  limas. 
which  at  tne  beginning  of  the  season  were 
rather  weak,  as  dealers  were  doubtful  of 
the  possibility  of  moving  the  large  croi). 
The  demand,  however,  has  been  greater 
than  was  generally  supposed,  and  it  is 
said  in  some  quarters  that  not  over  75,000 
bags  remain  in  growers'  hands.  Stocks 
seem  to  be  lignt  all  over  the  country. 
The  Association,  after  naming  prices  for 
shipment  in  the  latter  half  of  November, 
has  again  withdrawn  from  the  market, 
and  a  further  advance  is  predicted  for 
December.  The  excessive  demand,  it  is 
rc))orted,  conies  mainly  from  the  Colorado 
and  Mississii)pi  river  districts,  where  the 
demand  has  increased  about  100'  Prices 
on  Madagascar  limas  are  about  $1  higher 
in  New  York  than  on  California  stock, 
so  competition  is  almost  entirely  elim- 
inated. 

Bayos,  per  ctl  $3.75  @3.85 

Blackeyes    3.90  @4.00 

.  Cranberry  Beans    4.15  @4.35 

Garvanzos    3.00  @3.50 

Horse  Beans    2.75  @3.25 

Small  Whites    4.10  @4.15 

Large  Whites    4.00  @4.10 

Limas    tJ.OO  @6.10 

Pea    4.25 

Pink    3.10  @3.20 

Red  Kidneys    5.10  ®5.25 

SEEDS. 

So  far  there  has  been  practically  no 
movement  of  alfalfa  seed,  owing  to  lack 
of  rain,  and  other  lines  are  largely  nom- 
inal. 

Alfalfa    17    ©18  c 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  tO:i .. .  $28.00 
Brown  Mustard,  per  lb. .  .  .  SVjC 

Canary    4M>c 

Herap    iV^c 

jyiillet    3    ®  3%c 


Timothy    Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    5%c 

FLOUR. 

Prices  are  unchanged,  and  the  local 
market  remains  quiet  as  for  some  time 
l)ast,  though  there  Is  still  a  fair  shipping 
l)nsiness. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.40  @5.80 

Bakers'  Extras    5.40  @5.80 

Superfine    4.50  @4.70 

Oregon  and  Washington...  4.80  ©5,00 

Hay  and  Feedstuffs. 

HAY. 

Prices  have  not  quotably  advanced,  but 
the  market  is  extremely  firm,  and  from 
present  indications  higner  figures  will  be 
(looted  next  week,  as  sonie  dealers  are 
refusing  to  sell  at  the  range  quoted,  and 
there  is  more  inquiry  from  local  consum- 
ers than  for  several  weeks  past.  .lust  at 
present,  however,  local  business  is  light. 
The  country  market  is  quite  active,  the 
absence  of  green  feed  making  heavy  pur- 
chases necessary  in  many  districts.-  A 
gieat  deal  of  hay  has  already  been  taken 
from  the  warehouses,  and  the  withdraw- 
als will  doubtless  be  much  heavier  from 
now  on.  There  is  some  inquiry  from 
|)oints  up  and  down  the  Coast. 

Choice  Wheat   $18.00©  20.00 

Good  Wheat  Hay    13.00@17.50 

Other  Grade  Wheat    10.00@12.50 

Wheat  and  Oats   10.00©17.00 

Tame  Oats    10.00@16.50 

Wild  Oats    8.00©13.O0 

Alfalfa    8.00©13.50 

Stock  Hay    6.00©  7.50 

Straw,  per  hale    o5@  70c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

Prices  are  unchanged,  but  there  is  an 
easier  feeling  in  bran,  which  is  arriving 
freely  from  the  North.  All  descriptions 
are  in  active  demand,  and  in  most  lines 
prices  are  firm. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $1S.OO©19.00 

Bran,  per  ton    27.00© 28.00 

Oil-cake  Meal    Nominal 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   25.50@26.50 

Cracked  Corn    39.00@40.00 

Middlings    34.00@36.0n 

Rolled  Barlev    40.00 ©41. 00 

Rolled  Oats    38.00@39.t..i 

Shorts    32.00©33.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 

Onions  are  still  quiet,  and  with  liberal 
offerings  prices  are  rather  easy  as  last 
quoted.  Most  of  the  general  garden  tiiu  k 
now  in  the  market  is  coming  from  soutii 
em  California,  the  arrivals  for  the  last 
day  or  so  being  rather  heavy.  Some  to- 
matoes, however,  are  still  arriving  from 
nearby  i)oints,  and  the  best  lots  are  held 
at  an  advance.  Celery  is  quite  a  fea- 
tme  at  present,  being  in  demand  for  the 
Thanksgiving  trade,  and  is  biinging  good 
prices.  Southern  bell  peppers,  eggplant, 
and  green  lima  beans  are  higher,  and  cu- 
cumljers  show  a  wider  range,  thougli  at 
present  prices  there  is  no  great  demand. 
Local  winter  vegetables  are  in  ample  sup- 
ply and  move  well  at  former  juices. 

Onions:  Yellow,  ctl   90c@$1.05 

Garlic,  per  lb   3@  4c 

Tomatoes,   ))er   box   50c©  1.25 

Cucumbers,  per  doz   75c©  1.2o 

Cabbage    50c 

Carrots,  per  sack   50@  60c 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   50@  75c 

String  Beans,  lb   6©  9c 

Lima   Beans,  lb   8©  10c 

Summer  Squash,  per  box...  1.00©  1.25 
Eggplant,  per  lb.  (Southern)        5@  7c 

Hell  Peppers.  i)er  lb   6©  8c 

Celery,  per  doz   50c 

POTATOES. 

There  is  no  i)articular  demand  from 
other  quarters  at  i)resent,  and  with  plenty 
of  stock  on  hand  for  immediate  needs  the 
market  is  quiet  at  the  old  quotations. 

River  Whites   $  1.10@  1.25 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl   1.65©  1.75 

Salinas  Burbanks    1.05©  I.'-:.") 

Oregon  Burbanks    1.50©  1,70 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY, 
Chickens  have  been  quite  plentful  this 
week,  but  with  a  good  demand  prices  for 
broilers  and  roosters  are  a  little  better, 
and  the  best  lots  of  squabs,  ducks  and 
geese  also  bring  an  advance.  The  Thanks- 
giving turkey  market  has  hardly  been  as 
good  as  dealers  expected.  Live  stock  is 
a  little  higher,  but  arrivals  of  dressed 
turkeys  have  been  extremely  heavy,  In- 
cluding considerable  stock  In  only  fair 
condition  w-hich  was  shipped  in  on  ac- 
count of  the  high  cost  of  feed.  While 
the  demand  has  been  satisfactory,  it  was 


not  sufficient  to  clean  up  the  market,  and 
onlv  the  finest  offerings  would  bring  over 
2Sc" 

Large  Broilers,  per  lb   27  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb   31  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   18  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   15  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   14  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   15  c 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   12i...c 

Young  Roosters,  per  lb   18  c 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown,  17  c 

Stiuabs,  doz   2.00@  3.25 

Geese,  iter  pair   2.50@  3.00 

Ducks,  do/.   4.00©  9.00 

Turkevs,  live,  per  lb   21@24  c 

do    dressed    22©29  c 

BUTTER. 

Extras  are  unchanged,  but  firm  and 
rather  scarce,  while  i)rime  firsts,  firsts, 
and  storage  extras  are  a  little  higher  than 
last  week.  Supplies  in  general  are  light, 
and  some  extra  local  demand  is  noted  on 
account  of  the  holiday. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed 
Extras    ...31     31      31      31     31  — 
Prime 

Firsts  .  .28  28  28  28  28 1 2  — 
F:rsts  ....26';.  26>i!  26>'i  26»4  27  — 
Storage 

Extras...  28     28     28      28     28  — 
EGGS. 

Pullet  eggs  are  coming  forward  a  little 
more  freely,  but  this  grade  is  In  good 
demand  and  has  been  gradually  advanc- 
ing. Storage  stock  is  about  as  before, 
while  extras  show  very  little  change,  be- 
ing firm  under  an  active  demand. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras  ...  .51      51      51      52     51 ''i  — 

Firsts   45      45      45      45      45  — 

Selected 

Pullets... 42      42      42'-..  43'.j  43'-..  — 
Storage 

Extras.  .  .28'. j  28 28'-  28 '.j  28'.:.  — 
CHEESE. 

The  first  grade  of  California  flats  is 
lower,  while  storage  stock  has  advanced. 
Arrivals  of  Y.  A.s  and  Monterey  cheese 
are  decreasing,  and  prices  on  both  lines 
show  some  advance. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb....  17  c 

Storage    15  c 

Firsts    13 '-C 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   17  c 

.Monterey  or  .Jack  Cheese  18©  19  c 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
Trading  is  lather  quiet  at  the  moment, 
as  the  trade  is  giving  most  of  its  atten- 
tion to  poultry,  but  the  week  opened  with 
an  active  movement,  and  there  will  be  a 
little  extra  demand  for  the  holiday.  Cran- 
berries are  steadily  held  at  former  prices, 
though  the  holiday  requirements  have 
about  been  filled  and  the  demand  is  now 
rather  light.  Other  berries  are  quiet.  Aii 
pies  have  found  a  good  local  demand,  and 
fr.ncy  Spitzenbergs  are  higher.  Winter 
Nellis  i)ears  are  also  moving  off  well.  Figs 
are  pretty  well  cleaned  uj),  but  a  few  are 
still  offered.  The  grajie  market  is  in 
somewhat  better  shape,  the  large  offer 
iiigs  of  inferior  stock  being  pretty  well 
off  the  market,  and  while  supplies  are 
still  rather  excessive,  prices  are  higher. 

Strawberries,  chest    4.00@  7.00 

Huckleberries,  lb   10@  12i._, 

Cranberries,  per  bbl   13.00@13.50 

Apples — 

P'ancv.  box    1.00©  1.75 

Choice    60@  75c 

Christmas  apples    2.00@  2.25 

Figs,  box    1.25 

Pears,  Winter  Nellis,  box...    1.25©  1.75 

Other  varieties    75c@  1.25 

Grapes — 

Muscat,  box    1.00@  1.25 

Seedless    1.10@  1.35 

Other  varieties    60c@  1.00 

Pomegranates,  box    1.25©  ,175 


Dried  Fruita. 

Business  in  dried  fruits  has  droi)ped  off 
somewhat  in  the  last  week,  as  the  holi 
day  requirements  of  the  trade  through- 
out the  country  are  pretty  well  filled,  and 
with  the  exceittion  of  prunes  the  market 
is  quiet.  In  the  absence  of  outside  de- 
mand, packers  show  no  anxiety  to  buy, 
I)artlcnlarly  as  most  lines  of  fruit  are 
scaice  and  firmly  held  by  the  growers. 
A  renewed  demand  after  the  first  of  the 
year  is  exi)ected,  however,  to  take  up  any 
odd  lots  of  tree  fruits  that  are  still  avail- 
able. Spot  prunes  are  now  selling  in  New 
York  below  i)arity  with  the  Coast  market, 
but  there  Is,  nevertueiess,  considerable 
activity,  and  a  continued  demand  for  ex- 
port keeps  the  market  firm  at  present  quo- 
tations. Supplies  are  extremely  short,  be- 
ing, by  the  estimate  of  one  packer,  not 


o^er  250  tons  in  the  State,  while  packers 
have  practically  nothing  in  30-GOs.  The 
foreign  demand  has  been  mostly  for  100s. 
120s,  and  smaller,  and  these  sizes  are  rap 
idly  cleaning  up.  Tne  raisin  situation  is 
uncertain,  neither  jobbers  nor  packer., 
showing  any  great  anxiety  to  buy.  Offer 
lugs  are  lioeral.  though  considerable  stock 
is  held  at  higher  i)rices  than  packers  are 
willing  to  pay  at  present.  The  New  York 
.Journal  of  Commerce  sa.vs; 

"The  shortage  in  European  prune  crops 
Is  directing  the  attention  of  foreign  mar 
kets  more  and  more  to  the  California  jiro 
duct.  Heietofore  the  demand  has  been 
chiefly  for  the  very  small  sizes  counting 
100  or  less  to  the  pound,  but  now  the  in- 
quiry extends  to  the  intermediate  sizes, 
and  in  some  cases  to  large  fruit. 

"Peaches  are  reported  to  be  getting 
scarce  in  some  quarters  on  the  Coast,  but 
there  is  said  to  be  still  a  good  supply 
there,  and  in  tne  al)Bence  of  important  de 
mand  for  forward  shipments  the  market, 
while  firm,  is  without  quotable  Improve 
ment.  ,<»pricots  attract  little  attention 
from  buyers  for  immediate  delivery  out 
of  siiot  stocks  or  for  Bhii)ment  from  the 
Coast,  and  prices  are  somewhat  nominal 
on  the  fruit  in  either  position. 

"California  raisins  are  neglected.  East 
ern  distributers  seem  to  have  pretty  well 
piotected  tneir  requirements  for  the  bal 
ance  of  this  year  and  few  of  them  are  in- 
fluenced to  maKe  speculative  purchases 
for  Immediate  or  December  shipment 
from  the  Coast  by  the  comparatively  low 
f.  o.  b.  quotations  now  made  in  some  iiack- 
ing  quarters.  Those  who  are  quoting 
these  low  f.  o.  b.  figures,  according  to 
advices  from  the  primary  market,  are 
counting  on  the  apathy  of  buyers  to  use 
low  quotations  on  f.  o.  b.  stock  to  influ 
ence  the  sweatbox  market  in  order  to  get 
goods  cheap  to  fill  their  low-priced  con- 
tracts. .\pparently  they  are  making  little 
progress  In  this  direction  with  the  grow- 
ers, representative  men  among  whom 
claim  that  every  carload  sale  of  fancy 
seeded  at  5%c  f.  o.  b.  In  16-oz.  cartons, 
the  price  some  packers  are  quoting,  means 
a  substantial  loss  to  the  seller  on  the 
present  sweatbox  market." 
Evap.  Apples,  1911,  per  lb...    7    ©  8  c 

Apricots    12  @12K>c 

Figs,  new  crop    4  c 

Caliniyrna  figs    6  c 

Peaches,  new  crop   9    @  9yoc 

Pdunes.  4 -size  basis   6    ©  ii^U: 

Pears,  new  crop   8    @  9  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  .Muscatels,  in  sweatbox    I!    ©  3'L'C 

Thompson's  Seedless    6    @  SViC 

Seedless  Sultanas    4'..©  5  c 


Citrus  Fruits. 

So  far  this  season  but  little  of  the  new 
croj)  of  oranges  has  been  sent  out  from 
the  southern  California  citrus  belt.  Of  the 
nearly  100  cars  shipi)ed.  most  have  been 
late  valencias  left  over  from  last  season. 
Oranges  are  moving  well  from  the  central 
and  northern  citrus  centers,  mostly  going 
to  fill  holiday  orders.  The  valencias  from 
the  south  have  been  selling  at  the  East 
ern  auctions  at  very  good  prices.  Espe- 
cially has  this  been  the  case  with  Chap- 
man's Old  Mission  brands,  which  have 
commanded  $4.8,'i  for  standards,  $6.45  for 
choice  and  $7.85  for  fancy,  per  box. 

The  orange  crop  from  Horida  is  now 
moving,  and  it  is  claimed  that  not  over 
3,500,000  boxes  will  be  the  total  output. 
Priires  for  the  Florida  oranges  at  the 
Eastern  markets  have  averaged  from  $1.45 
to  $2.30  jier  box. 

Lemons  have  been  going  East  from  this 
State  in  good  quantities.  Up  to  November 
23  the  shipments  were  337  cars  from  the 
south,  and  41  cars  from  Tulare  county. 
Prices  at  the  Eastern  auctions  are  aver 
aging  good,  from  i'A  to  $3.90  per  box  being 
the  range. 

Prices  in  general  at  San  Francisco  are 
inclined  to  easiness,  owing  to  the  rapid 
increase  of  offerings,  though  the  best  tan- 
gerines and  lemons  are  the  only  lines  to 
show  any  quotable  reduction.  The  de- 
mand has  been  quite  active  for  the  last 
few  days,  but  stipplies  are  still  accumti- 
latin.g.  and  poorly  colored  fruit  is  hard 
to  move. 

Oranges:  Navels   $  2.50@  3.00 

Valencias,  choice  to  fancy... $  4.00@  4.50 

Tangerines   1.25©  1.75 

Grapefruit    2.50@  3.50 

Limes    4.00@  4.50 

Lmions    1.50©  5.0" 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

A  good  many  independent  growers 
through  northern  California  have  been 
cutting  the  Association  prices,  and  there 
is  accordingly  little  movement  at  the 
official  figures.    .\  renewed  demand  is  ex 
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pected  later  on,  however,  and  the  Asso- 
riation  nuts  which  remain  unsold  are  firm- 
ly held.  There  has  been  a  good  move- 
ment of  almonds  at  the  opening  figures, 
and  some  fiiither  demand  is  expected  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year. 
Almonds: 

Nonpareils    I8V2C 

I  X  L   1714c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   16y2C 

Drakes    liV2C 

Languedoc    14>^c 

Hardshells   8    @  8%c 

Walnuts,  1911  crop: 

Softshell,  No.  1   13    @14  c 

Hardshell,  No.  1  l2i/.@13y.c 

No.  2    11  c 

Budded    16y2C 

HONEY. 

There  is  little  feature  to  the  local  mar- 
ket, but  supplies  in  the  country  are  well 
sold  out,  and  fancy  grades  are  scarce. 

Comb,  white   13    @15  c 

Extracted,  water  white    8    ©9  c 

Amber    7    (®  IVjC 

Off  grades    5    @6  c 

BEESWAX. 

Prices  stand  as  before,  but  there  is 
little  movement,  both  demand  and  supply 
being  light. 

The  market  continues  quiet  at  un- 
changed quotations. 

Light    28    @30  c 

Dark    23    @26  c 

HOPS. 

Hops  remain  very  firm,  but  there  is 
little  trading  at  present,  as  offerings  are 
well  cleaned  u]),  and  the  little  stock  left 
in  first  hands  is  held  at  an  advance 
which  "buyers  are  not  yet  ready  to  meet. 
1911  crop   45(g'47yoC 

Live  Stock. 

Prices  show  no  quotable  change  on 
either  live  stock  or  dressed  meats,  and 
conditions  remain  about  as  before,  though 
hogs  are  a  little  firmer.  The  movement 
of  hogs  continues  active,  local  packers  tak- 
ing all  arrivals  at  full  prices.  A  good 
n.'any  Nevada  cattle  are  being  brought  in 
I'or  feeding,  though  conditions  are  less 
favorable  for  such  operations  than  usual 
at  this  season. 

Gross  weight: 
Steers:  No.  1    5V,@  6  c 

No.  2    5    (a)  514c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1....    4i/^@  4%c 

No.  2    4    @  414c 

Bulls  and  Stags    2    (g)3  c 

Calves:   Light    BVa®  6%c 

Medium    6    @  6i4c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   614c 

150  to  250  lbs   6M>c 

100  to  150  lbs   ey^c 

Small  prime  wethers   3%@  4  c 

Large  prime  wethers   3%@  4  c 

Ewes    3Vi@  Syoc 

Lambs    4y>@  5  c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers    9    @  9M>c 

Cows    8    @  8y2C 

Heifers    8    @  byjC 

Veal,  large    9il>@10y2C 

Mutton:  Wethers   8    @9  c 

Ewes    7y2@  8  c 

Lambs    9y2@10y2C 

Hogs,  dressed    10  ©lOV^c 

WOOL, 

The  market  for  California  wool  con- 
tinues dormant,  and  buyers  are  making 
no  offers,  stating  that  there  is  no  demand 
in  the  East.  Quotations  are  accordingly 
little  more  than  nominal. 
Spring  Clip — 

Choice  Southern,  Year's  sta- 

Northern,  year's  staple   14    @16  c 

pie    10  ®12y2C 

7  months    8    @11  c 

Lambs,  spring    8    @10  c 

Fall  Clip   5    ©10  c 

HIDES. 

The  local  market  continues  quite  firm, 
and  there  is  more  activity  than  for  some 
time  past,  prices  remaining  as  last  quoted. 
Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs. .  12  c 

Medium    HyaC 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  11  c 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  11  c 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs..  10  c 

Kip    12  c 

Veal    leyac 

Calf    leyoc 

Dry— 

Drv  Hides    18    @19  c 

Drv  Bulls    16  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   lSy2@19  c 

Drv  Veal,  5  to  10   20  c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   23yo@24  c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  0.85®  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. .  50®  75c 
Short  Wool,  3  to  6  moa...  30®  50c 
Lambs    35®  50c 


HORSES. 

The  number  of  horses  offered  in  the  city 
markets  is  greater  than  for  some  time 
past,  and  some  of  the  sales  attract  con- 
siderable attention,  though  there  has  been 
quite  a  lot  of  stock  on  sale  which  has 
received  little  interest.  Prices  have  ac- 
cordingly shown  a  wide  range  for  the 
same  classes  of  horses.  Some  unusually 
heavy  Nevada  stock  has  been  sold  at  full 
values,  and  good  wagon  horses  are  bring- 
ing an  advance.  Buyers,  however,  insist 
upon  first-class  quality. 
Desirable  Drafters,  1700  lb.  up.$300@350 

Light  Drafters,  1500  fo  1650   225@250 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   200®225 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs.  130@200 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250...  125@150 
Desirable  Farm  Mares   125(5200 

Old  Mares   90@115 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $240@290 

1100  lbs   200@225 

1000  lbs   165@190 

900  lbs   140@1C5 


Deciduous  Fruit  Shipments. 


The  season  of  1911  for  shii)ping  Califor- 
nia deciduous  fruits  has  practically  closed. 
Last  week  only  two  cars  of  pears  were 
shipped,  and  of  grapes  only  about  17  cars 
a  day.  As  all  other  varieties  of  fruits 
have  been  out  of  the  market  for  some 
time,  as  i)ear  shipments  have  ceased  and 
only  a  few  scattering  cars  of  grapes  re- 
main to  go  forward,  growers  and  shippers 
may  now  take  stock  and  see  what  the  sea- 
son has  actually  netted  them.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  large  fruit  companies 
there  is  no  doubt  but  many  lost  heavily, 
but  the  growers,  as  a  rule,  did  well.  Tlie 
gieat  demand  early  in  the  season  from 
shippers,  canners  and  dryers  enabled  those 
who  wished,  to  contract  their  fruit  at 
especially  good  j)iices.  The  growers  that 
sold  earlier  in  the  season  as  a  rule  did 
much  better  than  those  who  held  for 
all  they  could  get,  and  later  had  to  sell 
on  a  broken  market.  The  total  shipment 
for  the  season  to  November  27  amounted 
to  12,5201...  cars,  as  against  11,926  cars 
to  the  same  date  last  year. 


NATIONAL  AND  STATE  WORK 
FOR  AGRICULTURE. 


PUMPING  FOR  LAND  DRAINAGE. 


Referring  to  our  recent  note  of  obser- 
vations of  the  width  of  land  reclaimed  by 
drainage  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  it  is 
interesting  to  state  that  Secretary  Wil- 
son recently  ordered  an  investigation  by 
drainage  experts  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  on  the  use  of  pumps  for  land 
drainage. 

The  following  report  on  the  subject  has 
been  made  to  the  Department:  Along 
m.any  of  the  larger  interior  rivers  are 
considerable  areas  of  rich  alluvial  de- 
posited by  flood  waters  that  are  fre- 
quently overflowed.  When  the  adjacent 
higher  lands  have  been  settled  and  culti- 
vated, these  river  bottoms  may  often  be 
profitably  reclaimed,  even  at  considerable 
cost.  It  frequently  happens  that  besides 
levees  to  protect  from  the  stream  floods, 
pumps  must  be  used  to  remove  the  drain- 
age water  from  within  the  district.  Much 
money  has  been  expended  for  draining 
overflowed  lands  without  obtaining  any 
commensurate  benefits.  The  chief  cause 
of  failure  has  been  the  underestimate  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  work  and  the  diffi- 
culties to  be  encountered.  The  result  has 
been  small  levees  that  have  been  fre- 
quently broken  by  the  floods,  and  pump- 
ing plants  inadequate  in  capacity  as  well 
as  inefficient  in  operation. 

In  this  country,  pumping  for  land 
drainage  has  been  most  expensively  prac- 
ticed along  the  Illinois  river,  owing  to  the 
richness  of  the  soil,  the  high  value  of  the 
farm  lands,  and  the  large  poinilation 
nearby.  Pumping  conditions  in  drainage 
districts  are  extraordinary.  The  pumps 
are  operated  intermittently — a  few  hours, 
a  few  days  or  a  few  weeks  at  a  time — 
and  the  total  time  of  operation  in  a  year 
seldom  exceeds  the  equivalent  of  60  to 
90  full  days.  The  skill  and  experience  of 
the  persons  in  attendance  are  often  not 
of  high  order,  and  without  careful  atten- 
tion the  plant  deteriorated  rapidly 
whether  In  operation  or  not. 


Secretary  Wilson  recently  stated  that 
in  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  71  in- 
struction trains  had  covered  tours  of  over 
40,000  miles  duiing  the  last  year,  and 
that  the  Department  had  collected  and 
l.ublished  information  respecting  the  or- 
ganization and  conduct  of  country  fairs. 
Over  12,000  fair  associations  are  in  op- 
eration in  the  several  States,  represent- 
ing a  membership  of  over  246,000.  In 
1909  their  gross  income  was  about  six 
and  one-half  million  dollars,  and  the 
amount  paid  in  premiums  over  two  and 
oue-half  millions.  The  attendance  that 
year  was  between  fifteen  and  sixteen  mil- 
lions. 

In  speaking  of  the  results  and  effects 
of  this  work,  the  Secretary  said:  "The 
awakening  of  the  people  to  the  value  of 
agricultural  instruction  and  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  usefulness  through  extention 
teaching  has  created  a  demand  for  this 
instruction  far  beyond  the  power  of  the 
States  to  supply.  The  inadequacy  of 
present  equipment  for  meeting  the  agri- 
cultural education  needs  of  rural  people 
has  become  so  apparent  that  several  bills 
have  been  presented  before  Congress  look- 
ing to  additional  appropriations  for  car- 
rying on  extension  work.  The  States  also 
are  adding  annually  to  their  appropria- 
tions for  agricultural  extension  in  very 
n;arked  degree.  California  during  the 
l)ast  year  increased  her  appropriation  from 
$10,000  for  institute  work  to  $15,000  per 
year;  Illinois,  from  $23,650  to  $29,000; 
Kansas,  from  $27,500  to  $35,000;  Minne- 
sota, from  $18,000  to  $23,000;  Nebraska, 
from  $10,000  to  $17,500;  New  York,  $25,000 
to  $35,000;  Ohio,  $22,000  to  $26,400;  Okla- 
homa $5000  to  $10,500;  South  Dakota, 
$9400  to  $13,000;  Utah,  $5000  to  $10,000; 
and  Washington,  $8500  to  $10,000.  These 
appropriations  show  in  an  unmistakable 
way  the  growing  interest  in  agricultural 
improvement  by  the  States  and  their  con- 
fidence in  the  value  of  the  work  of  the 
farmers'  institutes  as  well  as  appreciation 
of  what  they  have  done  for  agriculture  in 
the  past." 


ACTIVITY  IN  AGRICULTURAL 
IMPLEMENT  TRADE. 


"Department  reports  from  our  field- 
men  show  that  during  the  last  year  more 
up-to-date  and  modern  machinery  has 
Ijeen  purchased  and  installed  on  the 
farm  than  during  the  any  previous  ten 
years." 

So  declares  Secretary  Wilson  in  dis 
cussing  the  results  of  a  recent  investi- 
gation of  the  Department  as  to  the  extent 
the  farmers  were  following  the  advice 
of  Department  agents  concerning  the 
use  of  modern  tools  and  machinery  for 
farm  equipment. 

"This  demonstrates,"  says  the  Secre- 
tary, "not  only  the  prosperity  of  the 
farmer,  but  his  alertness  in  seizing  upon 
every  means  to  increase  the  yield  per 
acre  and  in  preserving  the  soil." 

The  statement  of  Secretary  Wilson  is 
based  not  only  on  personal  observation 
of  his  agents  who  have  traveled  all  over 
the  country,  but  statements  of  sales  of 
farm  Implements  from  the  large  deal- 
ers throughout  the  country.  The  De- 
partment, particularly  through  its  Farm 


FREE 


Sfnd  saiiiplo  of  your 
liair  (full  longtli)  and 
we  will  send  you  tlnis 
beautiful  20  innli  Human  Ilair  Swltcli 
lo  match.  If  satisfactory,  send  $1.70, 
or  sell  .3  to  your  friends  for  $1.70  eacli 
and  get  vour.s  free.  We  will  also  give  a 
Ladies'  Hair  Net  FREE  witii  every 
switch.  If  the  switch  don't  suit 
return  same  witfiin  10  days,  but 
you  keep  the  hair  net  for  your 
trouble.  Write  <o<1ny.  EnclOMe  !5c 
for  iioNtaKC. 

Lenore  Vc rnon  Co..  Box  144B,  Oepl.  E..  tos  /Ingeles,  Cel. 


Management  and  Farm  Demonstration 
branches,  has  been  urging  the  use  of  the 
latest  tools  and  machinery  for  agricul- 
tural purposes,  especially  of  recent  years. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Rate.  1  %c.  per  word.  No  order  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 

FOR  SALIE. 


20  acres  peaches  and  vines  in  bearing. 
Good  buildings,  pumping  plant,  utensils, 
etc.  Income  this  year  $2500.  One  mile  to 
'^^^  ^"'^  ^'^^y  limits.  Price,  $9500; 
?4000  cash,  balance  easy  time.  P  M 
HAMMELIN,  R.  R.  No.  5,  Church  Ave.,  Box 
92,  Fresno,  Cal. 

FREE — 20%  in  fresh  package  seeds,  to 
introduce  our  goods,  on  all  orders  amount- 
ing to  $2  and  not  over  $5.  Prices:  Apples, 
12  %c;  Pears,  ;iOc;  Roses,  30c;  first-grade 
trees.  No.  1  roses.  We  pay  the  freight. 
MEDFORD  NURESRY  CO.,  Medford,  Ore. 

MISSION  OLIVE  TREES  in  any  quan- 
tities,  guaranteed  true  to  stock,  for  de- 
livery in  fall  of  1912.  Address  MILLS  & 
JORDAN,  410  14th  St.,  Oakland  Cal. 

RING-NECKED  PHEASANTS  for  sale. 
Pairs  or  pens  of  four;  eggs  in  season  for 
hatching.  Address  T.  D.  MORRIS,  Agua 
Caliente,  California. 


POSITIONS  WANTED. 

WANTED — By  married  man,  position  as 
foreman  or  manager  of  fruit  or  dairy 
rancli;  experienced;  references.  Address 
Route  1,  Box  23,  Ceres,  Cal. 


Selected  Second-hand 

RIPE 

Every  foot  guaranteed.  Have  one-quarter  on 
your  pipe  by  ordering  from  us.   Write  for  prices. 

Alexander  Pipe  Co.,  Inc. 

650  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco 


STOP 
LOOK 
LISTEN 


These  three  words  cost  a  Railway 
Company  $15,000;  they  will  be 
worth  many  thousands  to  you  if 
you  will  stop  and  listen  to  us. 


10  acres  purchased  from  us  today, 
and  planted  to  walnuts  will  be 
worth 

$15,000 

to  you  in  a  very  few  years. 


In  addition  to  this,  our  lands  are 
also  suitable  for  other  nuts,  all 
kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  as 
well  as  ideal  chicken  and  dairy 
lands. 


Let  us  send  you  one  of  our  circu- 
lars, giving  you  full  information. 
Address 

R.  N.  BURGESS  CO. 

Ninth  Floor.  First  National  Bank  Bldg., 
San  Francisco. 
BRANCH  OFFICES: 
416  Market  St.,  San  Francisco, 
1258  Broadway,  Oakland. 
Walnut  Creek,  Cal. 
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MT.  DIABLO  CEMENT 

best  for  foundations,  dairy  floors,  fruit  dryer  floors,  etc.,  etc 

SANTA  CRUZ  LIME 

best  for  bricklaying  and  plastering. 


MT.  DIABLO  O  LIME 


best  for  spraying  and  whitewashing:. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  AND  PRICES  ON  ALL  BUILDING  MATERIAL. 

HENRY  COWELL  LIME  &  CEMENT  COMPANY 

9  MAIN  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  '  BENICIA-HANCOCK 

BOSS  OF  THE  FIELD 
PRIDE  OF  THE  FARMER 


IF  YOU  HAVE  A 

Benicia-Hancock  Disc  Plow 

it  is  not  necessary  to  buy 
another  plow 

For  Orchard  Work 

We  furnish  special  orchard  attachments  for  these  plows,  and 
they  are  economical,  too. 

DO  YOU  OWN  ONE?     YOU  SHOULD! 

Sizes  1  to  5  disc.  —  Ask  for  circular  "P" 

BENICIA  IRON  WORKS,  benicia.  cal. 


(][  Careful  irrigationists  are  investigating  our 
new  water  balanced  Pump— then  buying  it. 

(|[  Experience  has  taught  them  that  a  successful  pump  Krogh  Electric  Pump 
must  be  not  only  efficient  but  must  also  be  capable  of  withstanding,  to  a 
reasonable  degree,  the  cutting  action  of  sand.  Our  pumps  excel  on  this  point. 
Bulletin  No.  RIO  tells  all  about  them. 


Krogh  New  Vertical  «  * 

Water  Balanced  Pump   Complete  StOCK. 


CJ  Our  branch  house,  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street,  Los  Angeles,  carries  a 


Krogh  Manufacturing  Company 

149-157  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


Patented  Auloniaiic  Water  Uulanee 
Irrigation  Puinp.  dlreet-cnniiectril 
to  elect rie  motor)  nelf-operntluK. 


IRRIGATE 

your  land  by  means  of  Electric  di  ivcii 
centrifugal  pumps. 

They  are  absolutely  noiseless,  and 
have  neither  rods,  valves,  nor  gears 
to  get  out  of  order. 

Write  ror  latent  l>ulletin. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS 

Incorporated 
357-361  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


212  N.  Los  Angeles  St., 
Los  Angeles. 


Works: 
Carlton  SUllon, 

W.  Berkeley.  Cal. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 


I  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  If  I  had  agents  to 
sell  my  product  It  would  mean  that  I  must  add  to  my 
price  as  much  as  the  agents'  commission  would  be.  My  lumber  Is  brought 
direct  from  the  forest.  Latest  Improved  machinery.  Up-to-date  methods. 
Redwood  Tanks,  Picking  Boxes,  Peach  Boxes,  Drying  Trays,  Egg  Cases.  A 
tank  6  ft.  diameter,  1%  ft.  deep,  J7.60.  A  tank  6  ft.  diameter,  2%  ft.  deep,  J10.50. 
I.ai  ge  stcck  of  tanks  of  various  sizes  In  stock.  Anything  made  to  order  on 
short  notice.  Spraying  tanks.  Grape  Stakes. 

R.  F.  WILSON,  447  W.  Main  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


J>*r^M"#  mamfiiia  Rug  Works  S  Carpet  Cleaning  Co. 


P  lONEER  Carpet CleanihgCs 


Rugs  Made  From  Old  Carpets  a  Specialty 

First  class  rag  carpets  and  rag  rugs  woven. 

We  pay  freight  one  way  on  all  orders. 

The  largest  and  best  equipped  factory  In  the  8tate 

J.  A.  OSTERDOCK,  Prop.,  2006  Everett  St.,  Alameda,  Cal. 
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The  Apricot:  California  s  Own. 

Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  DUDLEY  J.  WHITNEY. 

Of  the  standard  deciduous  fruits  grown  in  this  State,  probably  none 
better  typify  the  position  of  California  among  the  fruit  districts  of  the 
country  than  do  apricots.  Nearly  all  other  fruits  can  be  grown  success- 
fully in  some  other  parts  of  the  country,  but  the  apricot  is  a  commercial 
success  only  here  and  a  few  parts  of  the  Southwest,  and  its  likes  and  dis- 
likes cannot  be  well  provided  for  in  other  parts  of  the  continent. 

This  fruit,  in  quality,  is  one  of  the  nearest  tropical  or  sub-tropical  of 
the  dicuduous  fruits.  It  shows  this  quality,  not  by  any  difficulty  in  mak- 
ing a  fine  growth  of  wood,  but  by  its  disinclination  to  bear  consistently. 


In  spite  of  the  wide  range  geographically  in  which  apricots  are  grown, 
they  take  a  second  place  to  other  kinds  of  deciduous  fruit  in  every 
county,  with  the  exception  of  Orange  county. 

Like  most  other  California  fruits,  apricots  can  be  either  canned,  dried, 
or  shipped  fresh.  The  latter  of  these  is  the  least  important  of  the  "three. 
In  1907,  when  all  fruit  crops  were  short,  only  98  cars  left  the  State ;  in 
1908,  208  cars ;  in  1909,  250  cars ;  in  1910,  289  cars ;  and  this  year,  216  cars. 
Many  more  are  canned.  In  1908  there  were  1,000,000  odd  cases  of  2V2 
and  3-pound  cans  put  up,  and  125,000  gallon  cases.  In  1909  the  amount 
was  560,000  and  100,000  cases;  in  1910,  550,000  and  200,000  cases,  the 
latter  number  being  gallon  cans  in  each  instance.  These  figures  run  a 
little  below  those  for  cling  peaches,  while  the  dried  product  is  not  a 
great  deal  below  that  of  dried  peaches. 


A  Representative  California  Gommercial  Apricot  Orctiard. 


and  it  is  this  (juality  that  gives  California  a  practical  monopoly  in  its 
production.  Even  in  the  countries  borderirig  the  ]\lediterranean  then? 
are  not  sufficient  grown  to  bar  California-grown  fruit  from  Europe,  so 
that  this  State  has  all  of  America  and  part  of  Europe  for  a  market. 

With  this  condition  existing,  it  seems  remarkable  that  apricots  are  th(; 
otu^  fruit  for  which  a  boom  has  not  developed  within  recent  years.  Thv! 
acreage  of  peaches  has  been  vastly  increased  during  the  past  five  years, 
l^ear  trees  are  worth  $5  more  per  hundred  than  a  year  ago,  prunes  and 
almonds  are  almost  sold  out.  All  of  these  fruits  have  had  their  ups  and 
downs,  and  nearly  all  of  them  have  serious  competition  either  within  or 
without  the  State ;  yet  apricots,  for  which  there  is  no  competition  to  speak 
of  a  world-wide  market,  seem  to  be  very  little  in  demand,  and  what 
planting  is  being  done  hardly  offsets  those  trees  that  are  either  being 
worked  over  to  other  fruits  or  pulled  out. 

The  explanation  of  this  condition  is  largely  "the  irregular  bearing  ot 
the  trees,  which  greatly  limits  the  available  area  in  which  they  can  be 
successf\dly  grown.  It  is  true  that  orchards  will  be  found  in  nearly  all 
of  the  deciduous  fruit  sections  of  the  State,  but  in  those  districts  they  are 
very  particular  as  to  situation,  and  if  the  frosts  are  at  all  troublesome, 
will  not  bear  profitably.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  sufficient  good  apricot 
land  to  permit  a  great  extension  of  planting. 


In  1907  the  output  of  dried  apricots  amounted  to  only  1500  tons;  in 
1908,  19,000  tons;  in  1909,  14,500  tons;  in  1910,  16,000  tons.  The  price  in 
the  fall  of  1907  was  from  20  to  23  cents  a  pound  ;  in  1908,  11  to  IS  cents;- 
in  1909,  9  to  10  cents,  and  in  1910,  12  to  13  cents.  p:arlier  in  the  summer 
in  several  of  these  years  the  price  was  nuich  below  the  above  quoted 
figures,  in  1909  falling  to  6  and  6'/2  cents. 

The  prices  are  far  above  those  of  most  dried  fruits.  Peaches,  for  in- 
stance, were  in  the  fall  of  1907,  10  to  13  cents;  in  1908  and  1909,  41/-  to 
5  cents,  and  1910,  5Yj  and  6  cents.  To  offset  these  prices  are  poorer 
average  crops,  and  the  grower  can  expect  but  one  big  crop  every  thre(! 
years  or  so,  and  the  rest  of  the  time  the  trees  bear  rather  poorly. 

In  connection  with  these  prices  it  should  be  said  that  they  are  very 
often  probably  not  what  they  should  be,  and  that  if  the  grower  got  what 
he  should,  there  would  be  more  planting  done  and  fewer  trees  worked 
over  to  plums  and  prunes.  The  delicate  flavor  and  exquisite  quality  can- 
not be  matched  by  any  other  fruit.  If  they  could  be  classed  as  a  necessity, 
the  marked  excellence  of  the  dried  apricot  should  entitle  it  to  be  classed 
as  a  luxury  and  the  price  justify  the  cla.ssification. 

Aside  from  selling  the  fruit  itself,  there  is  a  good  market  for  the  pits 
Four  or  five  years  ago  they  were  of  little  value,  while  now  the.y  sell  for 
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California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m.,  Dec.  5,  1911 : 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Eureka  

.31 

4,4:? 

10.85 

62 

36 

Red  Bluff  

T 

1.59 

6.25 

66 

36 

Sacramento  

'1' 

.34 

4.14 

64 

38 

San  Francisco .. 

.44 

1.32 

4  65 

64 

48 

San  Jose  

.58 

1.56 

3  61 

66 

30 

Fresno  

.04 

.30 

2.23 

72 

38 

Independence... 

00 

.80 

2.16 

60 

22 

San  Luis  Obispo 

1.30 

1.90 

3.77 

78 

36 

I.OS  Angeles  

T 

1.49 

2  61 

86 

40 

San  Diego  

.01 

.53 

1.52 

SO 

44 

The  Week. 

ft  is  interestiiig  to  note  that  the  first  storm 
of  the  season,  with  a  true  California  intent  and 
purpose,  struck  the  upper  coast  during  the  week 
and  distributed  moisture  through  the  eoast  re- 
gion southward. 

Earlier  storms  have  found  their  southerly  ex- 
tension blocked  by  a  high  barometer,  so  that  they 
had  to  unload  their  water  in  torrents  on  the 
Washington  and  Oregon  coasts  and  then  proceed 
eastward  by  the  northern  route,  contributing, 
probably,  to  the  force  of  the  blizzards  which  have 
brought  low  temperatures  to  the  northern  tier 
of  States  and  eastward,  while  California  basked 
in  summer  sunshine.  The  last  storm  found  the 
California  gates  ajar  and  was  thus  able  to  enter 
our  territory  in  the  proper  winter  way,  but  as 
it  was  only  a  small  storm  at  birth,  it  had  neither 
force  to  cover  the  whole  State  nor  volume  to 
bring  us  water  enough  to  drench  the  interior  val- 
leys and  southern  California.  There  is  encourage- 
ment, however,  in  its  coming,  in  that  it  was  a 
storm  nf  the  right  kind  and  in  the  fact  that  its 
late  coming  does  not  indicate  that  its  following 
storms  will  be  either  few  or  light.  We  have 
plenty  of  good  rain  seasons  with  a  late  beginning, 
and  the  fact  that  this  little  storm  was  not  swiftly 
wafted  away,  but  remained  circling  around  over 
our  territory,  is  an  indication  that  conditions  for 
ample  rain  are  right  to  have  and  to  hold  more 
forceful  disturbances  which  may  drift  in  from 
the  Pacific  any  day,  and  quickly  make  our  sea- 
son's rainfall  to  date  normal  and  effective  for 
production. 

Contemplated  Iniquity  by  Greeks. 

We  hope  the  attention  of  Dr.  Wiley  has  been 
called  to  the  horril)le  things  the  Greeks  are  plan- 
ning to  do  largely  with  food  products.  The  con- 
sular reports  show  that  the  National  Assembly 
of  Greece  has  enacted  a  law  admitting  glucose 
into  Greece  free  of  duty  when  intended  for  manu- 
facture into  sweets  for  export.  This  law  is  to 
enable  a  Greek  firm  to  manufacture  currant  jelly 
in  Greece  on  an  extensive  scale  for  export  to  the 
United  States,  utilizing  as  an  important  ingredi- 
ent American  glucose.  The  arrangement,  which 
looks  to  the  establishment  of  a  number  of  cur- 
rant-jelly plants  in  Greece,  extends  to  1925.  It 


permits  the  use  of  12,(XK)  tons  of  glucose  the  first 
year,  and  increasing  amounts  in  the  futtire,  as 
tl;e  development  of  the  business  warrants.  This 
is  hoped  to  be  a  sort  of  reciprocity  arrangement, 
for  the  Greeks  propose  to  buj^  glucose,  glasses, 
labels,  etc..  in  this  country.  But  the  product  will 
not  be  currant  jell.v.  but  grape  jelly,  for  the  Creek 
currant  is  a  grape,  and  it  will  be  loaded  with 
glucose  made  from  corn  and  sulphuric  acid,  and 
certainly  no  American  would  be  allowed  to  make 
jelly  that  way.  We  hope  Dr.  Wiley  Avill  send 
them  a  night  letter  telling  them  there  is  nothing 
doing  in  that  line. 

Reflections  on  Dinners. 

We  do  not  much  enjoy  reflections  on  dinners, 
because  any  dinner  Avhich  causes  much  reflection 
on  itself  is  certainly  to  be  distrusted,  and  yet 
Dr.  Wile.v  provokes  to  such  reflection.  He  is  tele- 
graphed from  Washington  as  denouncing  elab- 
orate and  ex]iensive  course  d'nners.  and  that  we 
tlioroughly  api)rove  from  our  own  viewpoint  of 
digestion  and  expenditure,  but  we  cannot  follow 
him  to  the  end  of  his  prandial  sermon,  although 
he  does  spec'fy  a  dinner  the  eontemi)latit)n  of 
which  makes  us  ravenousl.v  hungry.  He  is  quoted 
as  saying:  "]\Iy  ideal  Thanksgiving  dinner  is, 
first  of  all,  a  big  turkey  roasted  to  the  proper 
degree  of  brownness,  stuffed  with  oysters  or  chest- 
nut.s,  and  juicy  all  through.  The  dressing  should 
be  well  seasoned  and  dried.  With  these  dishes 
should  come  celery  blanched  to  the  proper  white- 
ness by  being  laid  away  in  a  dark  place,  and  lus- 
cious cranberries  made  into  jelly  or  stewed  as 
our  grandmothers  did  them.  Potatoes,  of  course, 
and  an.v  other  vegetable  For  dessert,  pumpkin 
pie  without  a  'kiver' — a  verv  large  thick  piece 
for  every  diner.  You  ma.v  have  mince  if  you  wish 
it  and  can  be  sure  of  its  ingredients,  but  to  my 
mind  pumpkin  pie  should  satisfy  any  man." 

So  far,  we  agree  with  Dr.  Wiley:  any  man  who 
is  not  satisfied  with  such  a  layout  ought  to  be 
sent  to  dine  with  the  hoboes.  But  now  comes  the 
I)oiiit  from,  which  we  dissent,  for  he  is  quoted  as 
claiming  that  such  a  dinner  for  twelve  persons 
can  be  set  out  for  just  three  j)lunks!  This  is  the 
language:  "At  25  cents  a  pound  for  the  turke.v, 
a  family  of  twelve  could  have  a  Thanksgiving 
dinner  of  turke.v,  celery,  cranberries,  vegetables 
and  pie.  made  of  pure  ingredients,  for  25  cents 
each.  This  is  allowing  a  half  |)oiin(l  of  turkey  to 
each  diner." 

How  much  does  Dr.  Wih'v  figure  that  a  turkey 
which  would  give  half  a  jiound  of  edil)le  flesh  to 
each  person  would  weigh  in  at  25c  per  pound 
gross  weight,  as  turkeys  are  usuall.v  .sold?  Cer- 
tainl.v  not  less  than  twice  the  net  weight  required, 
according  to  our  experience.  If  Dr.  Wile.v  would 
sit  down  to  carve  for  twelve  on  a  lighter  turkey 
than  that,  we  count  him  more  valorous  than  dis- 
creet. And  if  he  agrees  to  that  weight,  all  his 
three  plunks  are  gone  at  a  flash,  and  who  is  to 
pay  for  the  other  indispen.sables  which  he  men- 
tions? He  perhaps  meant  to  cover  them  all  in  the 
closing  remark  of  the  interview:  "a  good  manag- 
ing housewife  knows  how  to  get  around  even  the 
cost  of  living,  high  as  it  is."  This  is  probably 
the  right  answer,  and  the  first  thing  she  would 
have  to  do  would  be  to  manage  Dr.  Wile.v.  It 
is  such  figuring  as  that  on  the  cost  of  household 
operations  which  makes  housewives  desperate — 
and  too  many  men  are  guilty  of  it. 

Another  Way  the  Fanner  May  Get  Stung. 

We  have  already  said  rather  plainly  what  we 
think  of  pulling  the  farmers  under  that  employ- 
ers '  liability  law  which  our  dear  friends  the  lead- 
ers of  organized  labor  have  secured  for  their  own 
constituents.  Of  course  it  is  not  a  California  in- 
vention at  all  and  the  farmers  should  have  brought 


their  points  of  view  out  clearly  before  the  enact- 
ment was  spread  over  them,  for  the  agricultural 
employers  liability  is  giving  no  end  of  trouble 
and  vexation  abroad  and  is  certainly  not  worked 
out  well  enough  to  justify  its  re-enactment  in 
California.  We  have  just  been  reading  in  the 
London  Farm  and  Home  an  outline  of  the  opera- 
tion of  such  a  law  in  England.  It  seems  that  a 
farm  engine-driver  was  engaged  in  threshing 
wheat  when  some  wasps  settled  on  the  machine, 
and  next  day  the  driver  suffered  from  a  swollen 
leg  and  subsequently  died  from  poisoning  set  up 
by  a  wasp  sting.  The  County  Court  awarded 
him  compensation,  finding  that  the  wasps  were 
so  aroused  and  exasperated  by  the  noise  of  tiie 
threshing  machine  that  in  their  wrath  they  stung 
the  deceased;  but  the  Court  of  Appeal  reversed 
the  judgment.  The  Lord  Justice  remarked  that 
if  a  man  sent  his  gardener  to  dig  up  and  destrov 
wasps'  nests,  and  the  gardener  got  stung  while 
doing  so,  there  was  no  doubt  that  that  would  be 
an  accident  arising  out  of  the  emi)]oyment,  but  it 
was  a  different  matter  when  a  workman  walkintr 
along  a  road  or  elsewhere  got  stung.  The  County 
Court  judge  seemed  to  have  arrived  at  the  con 
elusion  that  the  wasps  were  at  the  time  probabl.x 
hibernating  in  the  stack  on  which  the  deceased 
was  engaged  in  threshing,  and  that  the  engint 
induced  them  to  come  out  and  sting  the  deceased. 
There  was  no  evidence  to  justify  any  such  find- 
ing and  the  higher  court  declared  that  the  em- 
ployer was  not  liable  for  damages. 

Evidently  under  the  new  law  our  judges  will 
become  our  greatest  agricultural  teachers.  It 
would  certainly  become  the  duty  of  the  judge, 
who  fixed  the  damages  resulting  from  digging  out 
wasp's  nests  as  aforesaid,  to  inform  the  poor  em 
ployer.  when  he  found  him  guilty,  that  if  he  had 
poured  a  little  carbon  l)i.suli)hid  in  the  hole  tlir 
pests  would  be  at  once  both  dead  and  buried. 
But  we  cannot  expect  even  judges  to  become  wis( 
I  all  at  once  and  yet  there  is  probably  no  way  to 
get  wise  so  fast  as  in  trying  to  enforce  a  fool  law. 

The  Farm  Labor  Supply. 

In  spite  of  the  difficulties  which  hedge  about 
the  farmers  employment  of  labor  he  must  still 
seek  it  in  increasing  volume,  for  labor  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  enterprises  which  a  constantly  in- 
creasing population  of  rural  home-makers  must 
set  up.  Of  the  thousands  of  i)eoj)le  who  have  ai- 
rived  since  last  spring,  far  the  larger  part  ari 
laud  bujers  and  land  improvers,  and  they  all  in- 
crease the  demand  for  labor  in  some  degree.  When 
the  movement  becomes  freer  from  Eui'ope,  which 
the  opening  of  the  canal  will  induce,  there  is 
likely  to  be  a  great  increase  in  our  visible  supply 
of  white  labor.  In  the  need  of  more  laborers  for 
agriculture  ("alifornia  is  not  alone  and  we  are 
handicapped  by  distance  and  cost  of  travel  in 
getting  our  share,  as  things  now  are.  It  is  inter- 
esting, however,  that  something  sj'steraatic  is 
being  done  for  the  wider  distribution  of  labor 
arriving  at  the  Atlantic  ports.  Last  week  there 
was  a  convention  of  State  immigration  agents 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  at  which  the  common  fact 
was  emphasized  that  there  is  a  crying  need  for 
labor  on  the  farms  of  the  United  States,  offering 
opportunity  to  the  immigrant  and  the  native  un- 
employed. The  State  officials  were  in  W^ashington 
to  participate  in  a  joint  conference  with  the  Fed- 
eral immigration  authorities  called  to  find  a 
means  of  co-operation  between  the  Government 
forces  for  the  distribution  of  immigrants,  settlers 
and  the  unemployed  to  the  localities  where  they 
are  needed.  Practically  every  State  in  the  Union 
was  represented  and  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  evolve  a  practical  method  b.v  which  the  divi- 
sion of  information  of  the  United  States  Immi- 
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firation  Service  and  the  State  immigration  officers 
mny  work  in  harmony. 

Good  Work  for  Sparrows. 

After  all,  the  Utah  alfalfa  growers  may  be 
thankful  that  they  have  the  pestiferous  English 
sparrow  in  their  midst,  for  a  Government  ento- 
mologist and  ornithologist  has  just  observed  that 
among  the  birds  found  in  Utah,  twenty-four  spe- 
cies were  found  to  include  the  alfalfa  weevil  in 
their  diet.  Besides  feeding  upon  the  insect  them- 
Si'lves,  the  adult  English  sparrow  relies  upon  the 
weevil  for  one-third  of  the  food  of  its  nestlings. 
Other  birds  are  doing  similar  good  work.  One- 
fifth  of  the  blackbird's  food  consists  of  the  weevil, 
while  in  the  bobolink  and  the  cowbird  the  test 
showed  as  high  as  53  and  82  per  cent,  respectively. 
The  little  Brewer's  sparrow  has  changed  his  diet 
to  alfalfa  weevil  almost  exclusively,  as  only  11 
per  cent  of  the  contents  of  his  stomach  were  found 
t"  consist  of  other  substances. 


Dynamiting  Soils. 

Speaking  about  soil-blasting  to  open  the  sub- 
soil, destroy  hardpan,  etc.,  our  contemporary,  the 
Denver  Field  and  Farm,  somewhat  modestly  re- 
marks: "The  professional  dynamiters  are  busy 
these  days  demonstrating  how  easy  it  is  to  im- 
[jrove  the  condition  of  the  ground  where  an  or- 
chard is  to  be  planted.  We  originated  this  idea 
about  twenty-five  years  ago  and  sprung  it  on  the 
public — since  which  time  the  powder  manufactur- 
ers took  it  up  until  now  the  idea  has  become  a 
regular  business."  It  was  rather  a  late  spring 
for  our  contemporar.)'.  Soil  blasting  was  done  for 
fruit  trees  aud  vines  by  James  Rutter  at  Florin, 
Saci'amento  county,  over  forty  years  ago,  and  the 
lesults  were  fully  set  forth  in  this  journal  soon 
afterwards. 


The  Fruit  Growers'  Convention. 

The  great  annual  assembly  of  Calif orn-a  fruit 
growers  will  be  held  in  Santa  Rosa  week  after 
next,  according  to  the  program  which  we  print 
on  another  page  of  this  issue.  The  change  in 
the  incuml)ency  of  the  commissionership  prob- 
ably delayed  the  meeting  a  little,  but  the  post- 
ponement is  immaterial.  The  important  fact  is 
that  the  assembly  is  duly  provided  for,  and  that 
a  full  offering  of  very  timely  and  important  trans- 
actions is  provided  for.  We  trust  that  there  will 
be  the  usual  rally  of  growers  and  others  inter- 
ested and  that  full  influence  will  be  centered  npon 
movements  for  the  advancement  of  the  fruit  in- 
dustries whVh  are  the  chief  contrioutors  to  the 
State's  development  and  prosperity.  Aside  from 
this  there  is  opportunity  for  individual  advance- 
ment in  wisdom  and  understanding  which  grow- 
ers have  found  most  valuable  almost  from  the 
beginning  of  commercial  fruit  growing  in  this 
State. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Gumming  of  Prune  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  I  wish  a  little  information  in 
regard  to  my  prune  trees.  They  are  getting  along 
in  age— I  think  some  fifteen  years  or  more.  There 
's  an  accumulation  of  giim  on  them.  I  want  to 
know  what  causes  it.  and  what  remedy  to  use  for 
it  ;  also,  what  eft'ect  it  will  have  on  the  trees, 
if  any. — Subscriber,  San  Jose. 

CJumming  is  a  sign  of  distress  in  the  tree;  it 
is  not  itself  a  disease ;  therefore  treatment  should 
be  directed  against  the  causes  of  distress — not 
usually  against  ,  the  gumming.  There  are,  how- 
ever, cases  in  which  there  may  be  trouble  at 
just  the  point  of  the  gumming  which  can  be  cured 


by  cutt'ng  to  clean  bark  by  amputation  of  a 
gumming  branch,  etc.  But  when  gumming  is 
cropping  out  generally  through  a  tree,  or  through 
many  trees,  the  trouble  must  be  sought  in  condi- 
tions affecting  thrift,  and  these  are  usually  in 
the  soil  and  in  most  cas(;s  are  conditions  of  moist- 
ure— sometimes  moisture  in  excess,  sometimes  lack 
of  .sufific-ent  moisture,  either  of  which  will  injure 
the  root  action,  disturb  sap  movement,  and  cause 
the  branches  to  gmn  or  to  die  back.  The  remedy 
for  this  is  better  farming  and  the  use  of  better 
tillage  or  drainage  or  irrigation  or  fertilization, 
as  may  be  demonstrated  by  trial  of  whichever  of 
these  things  is  in  accordance  with  the  best  judg- 
ment which  can  be  formed  as  to  what  particular 
unfavorable  condition  may  exist  in  the  particular 
place.  The  way  to  have  better  trees  is  generally 
to  grow  trees  better,  and  not  to  seek  medicine 
^or  them  unless  their  lack  of  thrift  is  due  to 
invasion  by  some  pest,  which  can  be  killed  by 
proper  applications. 


\  Black-Eye  Beans  and  Clay  Loam. 

To  the  Editor :  Kindly  inform  me  as  to  the 
best  way  to  prepare  land  for  black-eye  beans  in 
Patterson,  Stanislaus  county.  How  much  seed  is 
required  per  acre,  and  what  is  the  estimated  cost 
of  growing  them '!  The  soil  is  a  well-drained  clay 
loam.  Would  th^s  soil  grow  good  apricots  and 
peaches?  If  so,  what  varieties  would  you' plant  ? 
— Subscriber,  San  Jose. 

The  cost  of  growing  is  not  particularly  differ- 
ent from  other  beans,  and  will  vary,  of  course, 
according  to  the  capacity  and  efficiency  of  the 
plows,  harrows,  teams,  tractors,  men,  etc.  Every 
man  has  to  figure  that  according  to  his  conditions 
and  methods  of  turning  and  fining  the  land.  Sow 
40  pounds  per  acre  in  drills  3  feet  apart,  and 
cultivate  as  long  as  you  can  without  injuring  the 
vines  too  much.  Sowing  must  of  course  be  done 
late,  after  the  ground  is  warm  and  danger  of 
frost  is  past,  though  the  plowing  and  harrowing 
should  be  done  earlier  than  that.  So  far  as  the 
soil  goes,  apricots  and  peaches  ought  to  do  well 
if  the  soil  does  not  hold  too  much  water  in  the 
rainy  season  and  does  hold  enough  in  the  dry 
season.  Varieties  have  to  be  chosen  according 
to  local  demonstrations  of  bearing  and  what  you 
expect  to  do  with  the  crop. 


Borers  in  Young  Prune  Trees. 

To  the  Editor :  I  am  a  beginner  at  the  fruit 
business.  Last  spring  I  set  out  thirty  acres  to 
prixne  trees.  They  made  a  splendid  growth,  but 
quite  a  number  (108)  died.  I  am  just  through 
having  them  pruned,  and  the  party  who  pruned 
them  says  the  cause  of  most  of  the  dead  trees 
are  the  borers,  and  tells  me  to  spray  them  with 
a  strong  solution  of  bluestone  and  lime.  What 
would  you  advise?  The  trees  must  have  been 
diseased  with  the  borers  when  I  got  them  from 
the  nursery,  as  the  ground  had  never  been  set 
to  trees  before.  Do  you  not  think  so? — Subscrib- 
er, Chico. 

You  should  have  told  us  where  the  borers  were 
found.  If  they  were  root  borers,  the  full  account 
of  them  is  given  on  page  388  of  our  issue  of 
November  11.  If  they  were  root  borers,  they 
probably  came  in  with  the  nursery  trees.  It  is, 
however,  probable  that  this  is  not  the  pest  which 
you  have  to  deal  with,  and  that  it  is  the  "sun- 
burn borer"  which  attacked  the  trees.  If  this 
is  the  fact,  you  probably  did  not  get  the  borers 
with  the  trees,  for  the  parent  insect  is  everywhere 
watching  for  tree  planters  who  do  not  know 
enough  to  protect  their  young  trees  from  sunburn 
by  the  use  of  protectors  or  by  wrapping  with  bur- 
lap strips  or  by  whitewashing.  In  this  case  the 
snnburning  is  the  real  cause  of  the  trouble,  and 
the  borer  is  a  secondary  cause,  increasing  the: 
trouble.    The  wash  which  is  commended  to  you 


is  useful  in  pi-otecting  trees — not  in  killing  liorers, 
but  in  preventing  them.  The  more  lime  it  con- 
tains, the  better  and  more  (lural)le  whitewash  it 
becomes  the  more  valuable  it  is.  because  the  more 
efficiently  it  reflects  heat  and  pi'events  sunburn. 


Pruning  Himalayas — Making  Compost. 

To  the  Editor :  Kindly  let  me  know  the  proper 
way  to  prune  the  Himalaya  berry.  Should  th.'. 
old  wood  be  cut  away?  Will  the  dry  barnyard 
manure,  when  heaped  up  and  dampened  with 
water,  make  a  valuable  fertilizer?  —  Farmei', 
Woodland. 

In  order  to  secui'c  good  fruiting  fi'om  Ilinudaya 
berries,  all  the  old  wood  which  has  borne  fruit 
should  be  cut  out  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and 
all  new  shoots  reduced  to  three  or  four  from  each 
root,  and  these  thr  'ee  or  four  .shoots  slujuld  lie 
shortened  to  a  length  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  and 
be  trained  to  a  trellis  or  fence,  or  some  other 
suitable  support.  Vines  which  are  allowed  to 
grow  riotously  as  they  will,  will  be  deficient  in 
fruit  t)earing. 

Barnyard  manure  in  heaps  should  be  dampened 
v/ith  water  from  time  to  time  so  as  to  p'revent 
too  active  fermentation.  Of  course,  water  should 
not  be  supplied  so  freely  as  to  cause  a  leaching- 
of  the  pile.  It  is  also  desirable  that  the  material 
should  be  forked  over  from  time  to  time  to  dis- 
tribute morsture  and  promote  decay.  When  this 
is  done  a  thoroughly  first-class  fertilizer  is  pro- 
duced. 


Cutting  Back  Apples  and  Pears. 

To  the  Editor:  Your  book,  California  Fruits, 
says  the  "apple  does  not  relLsh  cutting  back,  nor 
is  it  desirable  to  shorten  in  the  branches."  But 
when  a  three-year-old  tree  gets  above  12  feet 
high,  as  many  of  mine 'are  doing,  what  are  you 
going  to  do?  I  cut  these  back  some  last  year, 
but  up  they  go  again  with  more  branches  than 
ever.  The  pears  are  getting  too  tall,  also.  As 
these  trees  have  not  borne  yet  they  have  not 
been  much  watered — about  once  in  August  to 
start  buds.  They  have  been  shortened  back  some 
each  year.  Should  they  not  be  kept  down  to 
about  ten  feet? — Rancher,  Gait. 

The  quotation  you  make  from  (Vdifornia  Fruits 
refers  to  old  bearing  trees,  and  indicates  that 
their  pruning  is  not  like  that  of  the  peach,  which 
is  continually  shortening-in  of  the  branches  to 
keep  plenty  of  new  wood  low  dovni.  Of  course, 
in  securing  low  and  satisfactory  branching  on 
young  apples,  pears,  etc.,  there  must  be  cutting 
back,  and  this  must  be  continued  while  you  are 
forming  the  tree.  If  you  mean  that  these  trees 
are  to  be  permanently  kept  at  ten  feet  high,  you 
should  have  planted  trees  worked  on  dwarfing 
stocks.  Such  a  height  does  not  allow  a  standard 
tree  freedom  enough  for  thrift;  as  they  beconu' 
older  they  will  require  from  twice  to  thrice  thi' 
altitude  you  assign  to  them,  ])roI)al)ly.  Bears 
can  be  ni()i'(>  successfully  kc|)t  down  than  apples. 


Prunings  as  Fertilizer. 

To  the  P^ditor:  Will  you  i)lease  inform  m;- 
through  your  jjaper  if  orchard  and  vineyard  brush 
is  worth  enough  as  a  fertilizer  to  pay  for  cutting 
or  breaking  and  putting  back  on  the  laiul — Sub- 
scriber, Fresno. 

We  should  say  not.  It  takes  too  nnicli  labor  to 
{)ut  it  in  any  form  to  promote  decay,  and  is  even 
then  too  indestructible.  It  is  also  po.ssible  that 
its  decay  may  induce  root  rot  of  trees.  We  should 
burn  the  stuff'  and  spread  the  ashes.  Viiu^yard 
l)runings  are  more  promising  because  more  easily 
and  (juicikly  reduced  by  decay.  Cane-hashers  have 
been  proposed  from  time  to  time,  but  we  do  not 
know  anyone  who  long  used  them.  If  there  are 
such,  we  would  like  to  know  conclusions  drawn 
from  such  experience. 
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Talks  With 

GETTING  BACK  TO  THE  LAND. 

To  the  Editor:  1  am  an  Irishman  who  has 
been  in  the  United  States  twenty  years,  holding 
remunerative  positions.  I  am  bringing  up  a 
young  family  of  four  Americans.  I  find  it  pretty 
difficult  linaneiering  for  my  family  and  wi.sh  to 
return  to  my  early  vocation,  the  tilling  of  the 
soil.  I  would  like  to  get  your  advice  and  assist- 
ance in  selecting  a  location  to  settle  down  on 
a  farm.  I  was  a  practical  farmer  in  Ireland, 
brought  up  on  the  land,  and  worked  on  it  in  a 
mixed  dairy  stock  and  tilled  farm.  I  was  trained 
at  the  (jlasnevin  (near  Dublin)  Agricultural  Col- 
lege, and  had  a  pretty  good  idea  of  scientilic 
farming  in  that  country,  rotation,  dairying,  etc. ; 
modern  practice.  I  have  two  boys  and  two  girls, 
and  desire  to  get  out  of  the  city  to  farming  where 
there  is  a  chance  of  education  and  moral  train- 
ing, church,  so  that  my  children  may  become  self- 
supporting  good  citizens  and  a  credit  to  my  hon- 
est, industrious  progenitors  instead  of  the  oppo- 
site, as  many  are  in  large  cities.  Is  there  any 
land  open  for  entry  in  the  State  desirable  and 
accessible?  I  am  about  to  sell  my  home  here 
and  expect  to  be  able  to  do  so  in  three  or  four 
months,  and  would  be  able  in  this  case  to  reach 
the  country  in  time  to  begin  operations  early 
enough  in  spring  for  potatoes,  cabbage,  and  other 
seasoiuible  crops,  as  well  as  dairying,  poultry, 
etc.  Ci.fnnc. 

San  Francisco. 

Your  letter  shows  a  commendable  spirit ;  also 
ii.d'cates  the  pos.session  of  practical  experience 
and  systematic  training,  which,  taken  in  connec- 
tion with  your  evident  purpose  and  energy,  ought 
to  secure  for  you  such  environment  as  you  desire 
for  yourself  and  family.  This,  however,  is  a  mat- 
ter which  must  be  worked  out  by  the  individual. 
We  have  no  particular  information  as  to  opportu- 
nities best  for  location.  That  is  so  much  a  mat- 
ter of  personal  choice  and  preference  and  fore- 
sight that  we  cannot  undertake  even  to  give  nuich 
advice  about  it.  We  are  not  aware  that  there  is 
good  public  land  available  for  entry  except  in 
remote  places  where  the  social  conditions  you 
desire  are  not  yet  developed  and  where  opportu- 
nity for  the  higher  arts  of  horticulture  and  agri- 
culture which  you  desire  to  pursue  would  be  small. 
Probably  you  would  do  better  to  locate  in  a  well- 
settled  region  where  the  products  of  your  in- 
tensive culture  would  find  local  sale  or  whence 
they  covdd  be  economically  shipped  to  large  mar- 
kets. As  you  are  now  in  San  Francisco,  you 
could  conveniently  find  favorable  location  in  the 
valleys  of  the  bay  district.  If  we  were  you  we 
would  put  on  a  walking  suit,  take  a  good  bit  of 
a  stick  and  make  a  walking  trip  through  the  near- 
i)y  valleys.  The  local  real  estate  firms  could  give 
you  names  of  places  which  could  be  rented  or  pur- 
chased, and  looking  them  up  would  give  you  an 
excuse  to  talk  with  people  and  examine  into  all 
the  small  farming  you  might  come  across,  and 
from  such  observation  and  inquiry  you  could 
settle  some  things  which  cannot  be  determined 
by  correspondence.  The  real  estate  agent  will 
of  course  invite  you  to  ride  in  his  automobile, 
but  it  is  often  wise  to  decline  with  thanks.  lie 
is  apt  to  nuike  ten  miles  look  like  two  blocks, 
and  he  will  have  you  admiring  the  crests  of  the 
distant  mountains  when  you  ought  to  be  seeing 
v.hat  is  under  your  feet.  Therefore  we  say:  to 
see  the  land,  walk  over  it.  Doubtless  you  can 
successfully  carry  out  your  plans  if  you  are  only 
])atient  and  look  far  enough  before  deciding  what 
I)articular  undertaking  to  enter  upon. 

You  Must  Look  for  Yourself. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  been  told  that  you 
would  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  suitability  of 


Tenderfeet. 


lands  and  locations  in  California  for  fruit  grow- 
ing and  I  would  like  you,r  opinion  about  three 
tracts  of  land  in  San  Diego  county  which  I  have 
been  inquiring  about.  They  are  located  in  the 
hills,  thirty  miles  or  more  from  the  ocean,  and 
at  an  elevation  of  2000  feet  or  more.  I  have  not 
been  able  to  look  at  these  properties,  and  should 
probably  not  be  a  good  judge,  anyway,  so  if  yon 
will  tell  nu'  a  few  things,  I  should  be  grateful. 
1  should  like  to  know,  first  of  all,  whether  the 
summer  climate  in  that  region  is  hard  to  stand, 
whether  snakes  are  too  numerous,  and  what  pests 
are  likely  to  interfere  with  success?  I  should 
also  like  to  know  whether  such  property  (they 
are  all  said  to  be  supplied  with  "abundance  of 
best  mountain  water")  could  be  utilized  for  dates, 
nuts,  vines,  olives,  or  figs?  Can  you  tell  me  what 
are  the  best  conditions  for  dates  and  whether  they 
offer  a  promising  field?  It  is  also  said  that  this 
is  a  good  place  for  honey.  Can  honey  alone  be 
made  to  pay.  or  what  other  lines  could  be  car- 
ried best  with  that?  You  see,  I  do  not  wish  to 
cultivate  for  ,iust  farm  crops  and  stock,  but  to 
pursue  some  one  line  that  holds  future  promise. 
One  80-aere  tract,  all  of  which  is  said  to  have 
been  under  cultivation,  for  $600 ;  one  160-aere 
tract,  3  acres  live  oaks,  the  source  and  flow  of  a 
live  stream,  20  acres  "very  fertile"  valley  and  a 
honey  house,  for  $2000,  or  $1400  cash:  the  third 
place  is  likewise  160  acres.  100  fruit  trees,  "good 
furnished  house,"  three  spings  and  a  well,  for 
.$1756,  reduced  from  $2500.  Are  these  prices 
good?  I  am  seeking  a  place  to  improve  and  sell 
after  1915  unless  I  becouH-  too  fond  of  it  myself. 
Omaha.  Enquirer. 

Our  reputation  for  telling  people  what  to  buy 
is  apparently  greater  than  we  deserve.  It  is  not 
possible  for  us  to  give  an  opinion  upon  tracts  of 
land  in  various  parts  of  California,  because  we 
have  not  sufTicient  local  information.  It  would 
keep  a  hiuidred  men  traveling  most  of  the  time 
to  secure  the  information  which  you  are  told  we 
are  so  willing  to  communicate.  You  will  have  to 
as.sure  yourself  by  visitation  and  by  consultation 
with  experienced  fruit  growers  who  may  be  will- 
ing to  help  you  with  the  tpicstion  of  determining 
the  suitability  of  the  different  laiuls.  Of  course, 
if  you  can  find  the  different  fruits  which  you 
mention  bearing  satisfactorily  on  the  land,  or  on 
s-niilar  land  nearby,  it  is  the  best  possible  war- 
rant that  planting  could  be  undertaken  with  a 
prosi)ect  of  .similar  success.  The  next  thing  would 
be  to  as.sure  yourself  that  the  fruit  thus  grown 
could  be  jirofitably  nuirketed  without  too  great 
cost  and  difficulty  of  transportation.  No  matter 
how  wise  we  may  get,  we  never  expect  to  do 
away  with  the  applicability  of  the  old  proverb 
"That  the  buyer  nuist  beware" — that  is,  one  de- 
siring to  make  an  investment  niu.st  satisfy  him- 
self as  to  the  desirability  of  the  jiroperty.  As 
for  the  particular  places  you  mention,  you  might 
get  the  full  worth  of  your  money  in  the  climate. 
The  elevation  and  other  conditions  are  probably 
not  suited  to  the  commercial  production  of  the 
fruits  you  mention.  You  may  get  a  few  snakes: 
it  is  too  nuich  to  expect  to  get  very  many  on 
such  low-priced  land.  The  prices  are  good — in 
fact,  too  good,  considered  apart  from  the  land 
to  which  they  are  attached.  We  should  appre- 
hend that  some  one  had  become  very  tired  of  the 
land — possibly  with  good  reason. 


DEEPENING  HILLSIDE  SOILS. 

To  the  Editor:  At  this  time  much  experi- 
mental work  is  being  done  with  the  use  of  dyna- 
mite for  preparing  holes  for  tree  planting,  for 
ditching,  draining  swamps,  and  other  purposes. 
I  have  not  so  far  seen  any  special  allusion  made 
to  it  in  regard  to  breaking  the  subso'l  on  hill- 
sides where  the  nature  of  the  lower  strata  is  stifT 
and  more  or  less  impervious  to  water.    We  tried 


it  in  a  young  orchard  of  ours  where  these  con- 
ditions exist,  using  a  stick  of  dynamite,  25% 
strength,  in  the  center  of  the  rows  farthest  from 
the  trees.  This,  we  foiuul.  besides  the  advantage 
gained  in  cracking  the  subsoil  for  a  considerable 
distance  and  allowing  for  a  deeper  rooting  of 
the  trees,  also  forms,  as  it  were,  a  series  of 
small  reservoirs,  and  would,  therefore,  I  should 
think,  add  greatly  to  the  conservation  of  the 
water-supply  for  subsequent  use.  After  these 
hillsides  are  once  well  moistened  by  the  early 
winter  rains,  the  later  rauis  naturally  flow  off 
rapidly,  and  most  of  this  water  is  lost.  It  seems 
to  me  that  if  this  were  done  jiretty  generally  on 
hillside  orchards,  the  benefit  would  be  twofold 
and  very  great.  Lkonard  Co.vtes. 

Morganhill. 


STRONG  FAITH  IN  LOGANBERRIES. 

Burt  Aspinwall  of  Brooks,  Oregon,  is  a  large 
grower  of  Loganberries,  and  has  large  faith  in 
increasing  the  product  thereof.  As  California  has 
a  large  acreage  of  this  variety  (which  originated 
in  this  State  with  Judge  Logan  of  Santa  Cruz) 
they  will  be  interested  to  have  Mr.  Aspinwall 's 
method  of  growing  and  his  rea.sons  for  thinking 
the  fruit  can  be  profitably  grown  to  a  much  larger 
extent : 

Soil  and  Planting. — Loganberries  sho>dd  have 
a  good.  deep,  rich,  dark  loam  .soil  with  preferably 
a  clay  subsoil,  as  this  will  retain  the  moisture  bet- 
ter than  a  gravelly  or  sandy  soil.  Land  that  is 
slightly  rolling  is  to  be  preferred,  as  drainage 
is  very  important.  The  grouiul  should  be  well 
prei)ared  in  the  fall,  then  early  in  the  sjjring 
should  be  thoroughly  worked  and  put  in  good 
condition  for  planting.  In  obtaining  ])lants  be 
sure  and  get  only  first-class  tip  plants  or  good 
one-year-old  transplants,  as  the  growth  of  the 
loganberry  for  several  years  will  depend  on  the 
start  it  gets.  We  plant  them  eight  feet  apart  each 
way.  This  requires  about  680  plants  to  the  acre. 
In  setting  them  out  we  mark  the  ground  both 
ways  and  take  out  a  good  shovelful  of  dirt  for 
each  plant,  packing  it  back  around  the  plant  by 
hand  to  keep  them  from  drying  out.  After  the.v 
are  properly  set  out,  they  should  be  worked  at 
least  once  each  week  during  the  summer  with 
something  to  keep  the  surface  stirred  and  hold 
the  moisture.  We  use  mo.stly  the  spring-tooth 
harrow  and  clod-masher,  and  work  them  both 
ways  during  the  first  summer.  If  planted  in  April 
the  plants  will  not  grow  enough  to  interfere  with 
the  cultivation  till  late  in  the  summer,  when  they 
will  begin  to  shoot  out  over  the  ground,  making 
vines  several  feet  long  before  winter. 

Training. — Early  in  the  fall  build  your  trellises, 
using  good  cedar  (or  redwood)  posts  seven  feet 
long.  Set  them  in  the  ground  two  feet  and  not 
over  32  feet  apart  in  the  rows,  anchoring  the  end 
posts  good.  We  use  three  No.  12  galvanized  wires, 
putting  the  bottom  one  about  20  inches  from  the 
ground  and  the  top  one  on  top  of  the  posts.  It 
is  best  to  run  the  rows  north  and  south,  so  as 
to  give  the  sun  a  more  even  chance  at  the  ripen- 
ing fruit.  In  training  the  vines,  weave  them 
around  through  the  wires,  spreading  them  over 
as  much  space  as  possible.  Where  the  tempera- 
ture goes  below  zero  the  vines  should  be  put  on 
the  ground  and  covered  with  straw  during  the 
winter  to  keep  them  from  freezing. 

Making  New  Plants. — If  i)lants  are  wanted  for 
market  or  setting  out  more  berries,  train  the  vines 
over  the  wires  and  let  the  tips  come  to  the  ground, 
then  cover  them  by  plowing  or  with  a  trowel. 
They  will  then  take  root  and  make  good  jilants 
for  early  spring.  It  is  best  not  to  put  the  tips 
down,  however,  unless  there  is  a  good  demand 
for  plants  or  more  are  wanted  for  iivw  yards,  as 
it  shortens  the  next  crop  by  taking  off  the  ends 
of  the  vines. 

Cultivation. — As  soon  as  the  ground  is  ready 
to  plow  iu  the  fall,  we  plow  it  toward  the  rows 
and  leave  it  in  this  condition  till  sjjring,  so  as  to 
give  the  water  a  chance  to  run  off  between  the 
rows.  In  the  spring  we  plow  it  away  from  the 
rows,  then,  after  hoeing  between  the  hills,  take 
a  disc  harrow  and  throw  the  dirt  back  to  the 
rows,  leveling  the  ground.  From  then  on  during 
the  summer  we  work  with  a  spring-tooth  harrow 
and  clod-masher  about  once  each  week.     It  is 
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also  a  good  plan  to  loosen  up  the  dirt  around  the 
hills  with  a  spading  fork.  The  new  shoots  should 
be  kept  trained  into  the  rows  so  as  not  to  break 
them  off  in  working  with  the  teams. 

As  soon  as  we  are  through  picking,  we  get  all 
the  help  we  can  in  and  cut  out  the  old  vines  and 
train  up  the  new  ones  for  the  next  crop.  We 
throw  the  old  vines  between  the  rows  and  cut 
them  up  with  a  disc  harrow  so  they  can  easily  be 
plowed  under  and  serve  as  a  fertilizer. 

Cost  and  Crop. — The  cost  of  setting  out,  trel- 
lising  and  caring  for  a  new  yard  up  to  the  first 
crop,  which  will  be  the  next  year  after  they  are 
set  out,  is  about  $75  per  acre.  Of  course,  this 
depends  greatly  on  the  cost  of  plants,  material 
and  labor,  and  also  the  size  of  the  yard,  as  ten 
acres  can  be  handled  at  less  cost  per  acre  than 
a  one-acre  yard  can. 

The  first  crop  should  be  from  one  to  three  tons 
ot  fresh  fruit  to  the  acre,  and  after  that  a  good 
average  yield  is  from  four  to  five  tons  to  the 
acre,  but  they  frequently  go  six  or  seven  tons  on 
good  land  with  proper  care. 

When  the  berries  are  ready  to  pick,  everything 
shoiild  be  ready  to  handle  the  crop,  as  a  few  hot 
days  will  ripen  the  berries  very  fast.  It  requires 
four  or  five  good  pickers  to  the  acre  when  they 
are  to  be  evaporated,  as  they  should  be  picked 
every  third  or  fourth  da.y,  but  when  picking  for 
market  more  pickers  are  needed. 

What  Can  Be  Done  With  Loganberries. — The 
berries  are  now  put  on  the  market  fresh,  sold  to 
canneries,  or  evaporated,  and  also  make  a  very 
good  wine.  Where  they  are  put  on  the  market 
fresh  they  must  be  picked  firm  enough  to  carry 
to  destination,  but  will  stand  to  be  fairly  ripe 


By  Fkank  B.  McKevitt,  Manager  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Distributors. 

[Frank  B.  McKevitt,  of  Vacaville,  stands  high 
iu  commercial  fruit  circles  of  California,  and  it 
is  interesting  to  recall  the  fact  that  he  entered 
such  commercial  circles  with  the  advantage  of  a 
long  and  successful  career  as  a  fruit  grower.  We 
have  known  him  for  about  thirty  years,  and  he 
has  always  been  a  leader  in-  progressive  under- 
takings. He  was  at  first  associated  with  his  father, 
the  late  A.  McKevitt,  from  whom  the  McKevitt 
cling  took  its  name  as  early  as  1882 — a  fine  white 
cling  which  stands  high  in  its  class  and  would 
have  been  much  more  important  commercially  had 
not  tastes  in  so  many  things,  including  peaches, 
become  so  yellow,  during  the  last  two  decades. 
We  fully  believe  that  to  reach  the  widest  public 
value,  at  least,  a  commercial  fruit  handler  must 
have  the  growers'  point  of  view,  gained  through 
experience,  and  this  belief  is  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  our  greatest  fruit  handlers  have  been 
and  in  many  cases  continue  to  be  growers  thereof. 
It  seems  to  us  significant  to  cite  these  facts,  be- 1 
cause  we  desire  to  introduce  the  best  account  of 
our  greatest  shipping  plum  which  has  ever  been 
written,  as  it  comes  from  the  pen  of  ]\Ir.  McKev- 
itt.— Editok.] 

The  Wickson  Plum. — One  of  the  varieties  of 
plums  attracting  considerable  attention  is  the 
Wickson,  which  is  now  selling  at  exceedingly  sat- 
isfactory prices  wherever  it  is  being  offered. 
Sales  of  this  fruit  in  Vacaville  cars  have  run  up 
as  high  as  $2.30  per  crate,  many  sales  being  re- 
ported at  $2,  and  very  few  at  less  than  $1.50.  As 
the  variety  is  considered  by  shippers  as  one  of 
the  best  and  most  promising,  it  may  be  of  interest 
to  briefly  consider  some  of  its  most  pronounced 
characteristics. 

The  Wickson  is  a  plum  that  naturally  grows 
very  large.  The  best  specimens  frequently  reach 
a  size  of  from  2  to  2V2  inches  in  diameter,  and 
a  3  by  3  pack  will  fill  an  ordinary  5-pound  bas- 
ket, such  as  is  used  in  the  standard  crate.  A 
Wickson  plum  requiring  anything  more  than  a 
4  by  4  pack  is  inferior  fruit. 


when  sold  to  the  cannery,  and  should  be  fully  ' 
ripe  to  be  evaporated.  We  find  the  evaporator 
the  best  means  of  handling  them,  as  we  have  the 
world  for  a  market  and  our  evaporators  run  every 
day  and  night  during  the  picking  season.  It  re- 
quires about  five  pounds  fresh  to  make  one  pound 
oi  evaporated  berries.  The  demand  for  the  evap- 
orated loganberries  has  been  increasing  since  they 
were  first  evaporated  some  four  or  five  years  ago, 
until  it  is  so  great  that  there  are  not  enough  raised 
at  the  present  time  to  half  supply  the  wants  of 
the  people  where  they  have  been  introduced. 

As  to  the  future  of  the  Oregon  loganberry,  I 
must  say  that  one  can  hardly  realize  at  the  pres- 
ent time  what  it  will  be,  as  it  has  no  equal  for 
pies,  jams,  and  jellies,  and  while  it  has  been  in- 
troduced into  but  a  very  few  of  the  markets  of 
the  world,  the  supply  is  far  from  equal  to  the 
demand,  and  it  is  winning  favor  wherever  tried. 
Many  prefer  the  evaporated  product  to  the  fresh 
berry  for  pies  and  cooking  purposes,  and  the 
transportation  charges  to  distant  markets  are 
much  less.  Only  a  few  years  ago  the  canneries 
covild  not  handle  them  successfully,  owing  to  the 
acid  working  on  the  tin  cans,  and  they  had  never 
been  evaporated,  so  the  only  market  for  them 
was  to  ship  them  fresh  and  take  what  the  people 
were  willing  to  pay,  and  usually,  about  the  height 
of  the  season,  running  up  against  a  broken  mar- 
ket, the  consequences  of  which  were  that  thou- 
sands of  crates  were  dumped  or  sold  for  little  or 
nothing;  but  today,  by  canning  and  evaporating 
them  by  modern  methods  and  opening  up  new 
markets,  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but 
what  there  will  always  be  a  market  for  all  the 
loganberries  that  can  be  grown. 


The  Tree  and  Its  Habits. — The  tree  may  be 
called  a  fairly  strong  grower,  very  upright  in 
its  habit,  and  not  inclined  to  spread  as  much  as 
other  varieties.  It  may  be  grown  either  on 
peach  or  myrobolan  root.  The  fruit  is  heart- 
shaped  and  tapers  to  a  decided  point  at  the 
blossom  end.  Owing  to  this  fact,  this  plum  can- 
not be  grown  in  windy  localities,  as  the  swaying 
of  the  branches  in  the  wind  makes  a  fulcrum  of 
the  projecting  shoulder  of  the  fruit,  and  this, 
together  with  its  great  weight,  so  weakens  its 
hold  that  it  is  liable  to  drop  to  the  ground  and 
be  lost.  This  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind  when 
making  plantings  of  this  variety,  which  should 
always  be  placed  in  the  most  sheltered  locality. 

While  the  Wickson  is  a  heavy  bloomer,  it  can- 
not be  called  a  heavy  bearer.  Many  frviits  set, 
but  after  reaching  a  certain  stage  of  growth  the.v 
begin  to  drop,  and  this  process  is  continued  prac- 
tically up  to  the  time  the  fruit  is  ripe.  This 
makes  it  very  difficult  to  handle,  as  the  grower 
cannot  tell,  at  the  time  the  fruit  should  be  thinned, 
whether  this  natural  thinning  will  occur  or  not, 
and  in  the  meantime  the  twigs  are  so  heavily 
burdened  with  their  load  that  if  some  of  the  fruit 
is  not  removed  they  are  liable  to  break.  Here 
is  where  the  exercise  of  judgment  is  required,  and 
{  it  really  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  judgment 
as  of  pure  guesswork  as  to  what  the  results  will 
be.  It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that  if  the  setting 
is  so  heavy  as  to  break  the  twigs  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  remove  at  least  a  portion  and  take  the 
chance  of  a  future  drop,  which  may  lessen  a 
heavy  crop  to  one  below  the  average. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  plant  this  variety  in 
solid  blocks.  It  is  far  better  to  alternate  rows 
with  some  other  variety  blooming  at  the  same 
time,  as  the  cross  fertilization  is  of  great  value 
and  frequently  restilts  in  securing  a  crop  where 
otherwise  it  might  be  very  light. 

The  Fruit  and  Its  Characteristics. — About  the 
middle  of  June  in  the  average  year  the  fruit  is 
ready  to  be  picked  for  Eastern  shipment.  For  this 
purpose  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  take  on  any 
color  at  all,  but  the  rapidly  changing  condition 
is  watched  closely,  and  as  soon  as  the  deep  green 
color  is  changed  to  a  creamy  white  the  fruit  is 
allowed  to  go  forward.  Picked  in  this  condition 
it  will  keep  perfectly  from  ten  days  to  two  weeks, 
and  during  that  time  will  'gradually  take  on  color 
until  it  becomes  a  beautiful  deep  red  and  acquires 


a  flavor  which  is  unexcelled.  The  fact  that  it 
will  ripen  in  transit  and  arrive  at  this  perfec- 
tion of  flavor  is  one  of  the  grandest  features  of 
the  plum. 

Of  all  fruits  the  Bartlett  pear  probably  has  this 
characteristic  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  other, 
and  it  is  owing  to  this  fact  that  our  Bartletts.are 
generally  recognized  in  the  East  as  the  king  of 
fruits  and  j)robably  the  best  of  all  varieties 
shipped  from  this  State.  Now  that  we  have  plums 
that  have  the  same  characteristic,  we  have  good 
reason  to  believe  that  they,  in  time,,  will  achieve 
for  themselves  the  same  popidarity  that  is  enjoyed 
by  the  Bartlett,  and  when  a  fruit  combines  the 
splendid  size,  beautiful  color,  and  pei-fect  flavor 
of  this  plum,  it  is  certain  to  be  in  strong;.demand. 

Handling  the  Fruit. — The  best  and  most  com- 
mon way  to  pack  the  fruit  is  in  crates  containing 
four  baskets  each.  If  the  fruit  is  extra  large  in 
size  it  should  be  put  up  in  41^4  by  4i/^  inch  crates, 
two  tiers  of  the  fruit  perfectly  filling  the  package. 
Should  it  be  of  smaller  grade,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  pack  three  tiers,  in  which  case  the  5-inch 
crate  would  be  required.  The  fruit  is  so  fine 
that  it  can  be  packed  very  nicely  in  boxes,  as  it 
averages  as  large  as  an  ordinary  peach,  but  the 
Eastern  trade  has  been  so  thoroughly  educated 
to  receiving  plums  in  crates,  that  boxes  are  dis- 
criminated against,  and  the  fruit  will  not  bring 
its  full  vahie  if  so  packed.  The  best  markets  for 
this  variety  at  the  present  time,  as  well  as  for  all 
other  large  plums,  are  to  be  found  in  the  large 
cities  of  the  East. 

The  Origin  of  the  Variety. — The  Wickson  is  a 
Japanese  hybrid  and  was  originated  and  intro- 
duced by  Luther  Burbank,  of  Santa  Rosa,  who 
has  added  so  many  valuable  varieties  to  our  list 
of  fruits.  Its  creator  named  it  in  honor  of  Pro- 
fessor E.  J.  Wickson  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  it  will  prove  a  lasting  monument  to 
the  memory  of  that  gentleman,  who  has  always 
taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  horticultural  products 
of  the  State,  and  who  has  contributed  in  no  small 
measure  to  the  general  advancement  and  pros- 
perity of  the  industry. 

WHAT  ARE  BUDDED  WALNUTS? 


To  the  Editor :  Will  you  kindly  inform  me 
what  is  meant  by  "budded  walnuts"  in  the  mar- 
ket quotations,  and  why  are  they  quoted  at  a 
higher  price  than  the  so-called  No.  1  nuts? 

Dixon.  Eancheb. 

[The  markets  referred  to  in  the  market  reports 
come  from  southern  California,  as  the  nuts  from 
the  northern  and  central  part  of  the  State  are 
not  yet  produced  in  sufficient  quantities  "to  be 
quoted.  The  walnut  trees  in  the  south  are  largely 
seedlings,  and  the  best  of  the  nuts  from  them,  in- 
cluding trees  that  have  been  worked  over  tp  sev- 
eral standard  varieties,  are  the  No.  1  nuts.  The 
"budded  walnuts"  are  from  trees  that  have  been 
worked  over  to  the  choicest  varieties;  and  there- 
fore command  a  higher  price  than  the  others. 
The  French  varieties,  like  the  Mayette  and  Fran- 
quette  which  are  grown  in  the  north,  usually 
bring  more  per  pound  than  the  No.  1  nuts,  though 
not  as  much  care  is  given  them  as  should  be,  ac- 
cording to  dealers  in  San  Francisco,  and  the  price 
suffers  in  consequence. — Editor.] 

COVERS  AND  LATE  GRAPES. 

Several  weeks  ago  a  suggestion  was 'made  in 
these  columns  regarding  the  possibility  of  secur- 
ing late  grapes  by  putting  some  kind  of  a  cover 
over  the  vines  toward  the  end  of  the  season,  so 
that  the  frost  and  rain  would  not  injure  them. 

This  was  tried  on  eight  or  ten  Tokay  vines  re- 
cently by  Francis  Bacon  of  Gait,  San  Joaquin 
county,  but  it  proved  only  partly  successful,  owing 
to  the  exeeptionall.y  heavy  frosts  that  have  oc- 
curred this  fall.  The  grapes,  however,  were  pro- 
tected from  rain  and  received  no  injury  from  this 
source  and  were  in  much  better  condition  than 
those  on  unprotected  vines  after  the  frost  came. 
What  protection  would  have  been  obtained  from 
frosts  of  ordinary  fall  intensit.y  it  is  impossible 
to  state,  but  they  were  too  great  in  this  instance. 
Canvas  was  used  for  a  covering,  and  not  palm 
leaves,  as  was  suggested  might  prove  satisfactory. 
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What  the  Panama  Canal  Will  Do  For 
California  Fruits. 


California  fruits  have  a  splendid  fu- 
ture abroad,  according  to  Field  Manager 
Barnicott,  of  the  California  Fruit  Ex- 
change, who  has  just  returned  from  a 
six  months'  visit  to  Europe.  "The  comple- 
tion of  the  Panama  Canal,"  declared  Mr. 
Barnicott,  in  an  interview  recently  pub- 
lished in  the  Fruit  Trade  Journal,  "will 
mean  much  to  California,  because  fruit 
will  be  shipped  to  New  York  direct  in 
from  fourteen  to  sixteen  days,  under  the 
n'.ost  favorable  conditions.  It  will,  I  be- 
lieve, also  mean  much  to  the  California 
fruit  industry  in  opening  up  a  larger  trade 
for  this  State's  product  in  England. 

"Fast  steamers  will  be  put  on  the  run, 
there  will  be  no  delays,  the  refrigeration 
will  be  better,  there  will  be  little  jar- 
ring, and  all  the  fruit  will  reach  the  mar- 
kets of  the  East  and  also  Europe  in  far 
better  condition  than  it  does  now  by  be- 
ing shipped  by  train.  1  fully  believe  that 
the  opening  of  the  canal  will  be  the  great- 
est thing  in  the  history  of  California, 
because  it  will  mean  the  greatest  devel- 
opment. It  will  extend  the  markets  by 
making  it  possible  to  get  fruit  to  them 
in  better  condition  and  at  possibly  better 
rates." 

While  in  Europe  Mr.  Barnicott  made  in- 
vestigations for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing the  prospects  for  marketing  Califor- 
nia fruit  and  other  California  products. 
This  is  what  he  said  in  discussing  the 
subject  in  the  interview  cited  above: 

"English  fruit  growers  do  not  pack  nor 
standardize  their  fruit.  They  send  it  to 
the  market  in  baskets,  large  and  small, 
good  and  inferior  fruit  mixed.  The  deal- 
ers are  obliged  to  assort  the  fruit  them- 
selves, and  thereby  add  to  its  cost  after 
reaching  market.  Dealers  with  whom  I 
talked  told  me  they  preferred  California 
fruit  to  the  English  fruit  for  the  reason 
that  the  pack  was  convenient,  the  fruit 
was  graded  to  standard,  and  it  was  con- 
sequently more  attractive,  bringing  better 
prices  and  selling  much  more  quickly. 

"California  fruit  is  always  welcome  in 
the  London  markets.  It  sells  readily  and 
the  price  is  good.  There  is  no  fruit  in 
the  world  that  has  a  better  reputation, 
and  the  only  fruit  that  looks  better  or 
compares  with  it  at  all  is  the  hothouse 
fruit  raised  in  England — and  the  price 
for  that  is  all  out  of  proportion. 

"California  canned  fruit,  especially  the 
Bartlett  pears,  is  eagerly  sought  in  Lon- 
don. If  a  better  means  of  transportation 
from  New  York  to  London  were  possible 
at  this  time,  California  fruit  would  have 
a  greater  sale.  Some  of  the  fruit  reaches 
the  market  in  poor  condition.  This,  I 
believe,  will  not  be  hte  case  after  the 
Panama  Canal  is  opened. 

"California  fruit  is  sold  on  its  merit. 
In  London  it  depends  upon  its  merit  the 
same  as  it  does  in  New  York  or  Chicago. 
Standardization  is  the  secret  of  success 
in  the  fruit  business.  If  our  growers 
would  only  thoroughly  standardize  their 
fruits,  the  markets  would  expand  more 
rapidly  and  there  would  be  a  larger  de- 
mand. In  England  they  do  not  go  in 
for  fancy  packs — the  growers,  I  mean — 
but  the  consumers  like  a  fancy  pack  there 
as  much  as  they  do  any  other  place." 


STEAMING  ALFALFA  WEEVILS. 


Possibly  some  of  our  readers  would 
like  to  try  killing  field  pests  like  army 
worms  and  other  field-crop  eaters  as  a 
Utah  man  is  doing  with  the  alfalfa  wee- 
vil. M.  W.  Andrus  gives  this  account  in 
the  Deseret  Farmer: 

The  device  used  was  the  one  patented 
by  Gardner  &  Tabot,  and  consists  of  a 
series  of  pipes  connected  to  the  steam- 
dome  of  a  traction  engiiie  and  runs  to 


:i  pipe  10  feet  long  jierforated  with  small 
holes  1  inch  apart.  This  pipe,  being 
about  three  inches  from  the  ground,  dis- 
tributes the  steam  evenly  over  the  sur- 
face covered. 

This  year  I  did  not  start  to  steam  \intil 
the  worms  were  pretty  well  hatched,  and 
the  device  above  mentioned  took  every- 
thing before  it  in  the  shape  of  worms  and 
cocoons.  Some  of  the  adults,  after  thty 
were  able  to  fly,  could  not  be  reached.  In 
doing  this  way,  however,  I  was  enabled 
to  get  two  good  crops  of  hay  from  bench 
land. 

Next  year  I  intend  to  start  steaming 
just  as  soon  as  the  beetles  get  out  of  the 
ground,  and  see  if  I  cannot  kill  them 
before  the  eggs  hatch.  If  I  can  do  this 
I  can,  I  believe,  get  my  three  crops  of 
hay. 


CITY  SEWAGE  FARMS. 


Some  California  cities  are  trying  to  turn 
their  waste  waters  into  salable  crops. 
Perhaps  the  most  prominent  undertaking 
i.5  at  Pasadena,  where  some  systematic 
experimentation  is  being  done  under  the 
supervision  of  the  University  Experiment 
Station.  As  there  has  been  some  objec- 
tion to  the  aroma  of  pigs  on  the  sewage- 
irrigated  alfalfa,  the  city  is  just  enter- 
ing upon  an  experiment  of  growing  mules 
instead. 

An  interesting  si)eculation  in  using  sew- 
age water  is  recorded  by  Consul  F.  W. 
Mahin  of  Amsterdam,  Holland,  who 
writes:  "Solution  of  the  problem,  how 
to  dispose  of  sewage,  has  been  attempted 
at  several  places  in  this  district  by  dis- 
tributing it  over  fields  and  gardens  as  a 
fertilizer,  instead  of  running  it  into  canals 
and  other  waterways,  which  is  the  prac- 
tice to  some  extent.  What  area  of  land 
should  be  allowed  for  the  sewage  of  a 
city  is  a  question  answered  by  the  state- 
ment that  this  can  be  regulated  by  the 
percentage  of  fertilizing  properties  con- 
tained in  the  sewage,  the  amount  of  fer- 
tilizer needed  for  the  particular  crops  to 
be  grown,  and  the  natural  richness  of 
the  soil.  If  the  sewage  lacks  any  desired 
fertilizer,  it  can  be  added.  Experts  who 
have  scientifically  analyzed  the  sewage  of 
Amsterdam,  with  a  population  of  .578,000. 
believe  that  it  would  fertilize  about  5000 
acres  of  land  devoted  to  crops  of  the 
most  soil-impoverishing  character.  The 
area,  however,  would  vary  somewhat  with 
the  kind  of  soil  to  be  fertilized." 


MAY  HELP  CALIFORNIA  WIN- 
TER CABBAGE. 


Consul  General  Robert  P.  Skinner,  at 
Hamburg,  writes  as  follows:  There  is  a 
short  crop  of  cabbage  in  Germany  this 
year,  and  sauerkraut,  usually  an  article 
ol  export  to  the  United  States,  is  in  de- 
mand for  domestic  requirements.  Hun- 
gary and  Russia  have  been  exporting  fair 
quantities  thus  far,  and  some  contracts 
covering  German  sauerkraut  sold  in  the 
American  market  have  been  canceled  and 
the  difference  in  price  paid.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  the  shortage  will  be  still  more 
ajiparent  in  January  than  at  present,  and 
offers  of  American  sauerkraut  will  be 
received  with  interest  by  Hamburg  deal- 
ers. The  present  i)rices  quoted  on  im- 
ported kraut  are  from  $13.09  to  $14.28 
per  hogshead,  and  some  business  has 
been  done  at  $9.52.  The  conventional 
duty  on  this  article  in  Germany  is  $0,952 
per  100  kilos  (220  pounds).  The  general 
duty  of  $2.38  was  imposed  on  sauerkraut 
imported  from  the  United  States  prior  to 
F'ebruary  8,  1910,  but  on  that  date  the 
lower  rate  was  extended  to  United  States 
products. 


Sweet  Peas 


Our  1912  Novelty 

Sweet  Peas^ 

Collection  No.  2 

is  a  special  assortment  of  5  splendid 
novelties  all  for    ^  .  ^  ^ 

$1.00 

Duplex  Spencer  Burpee's— the  new  double  or  duplex 

salmon  buff— very  beautiful,  per  pkt.  25c. 
'Pearl  Gray  Spencer— light  mauve  on  a  ground  aC^ 
I)rimrose.  Kiving  a  dove  or  pearl  gmy  tone,  lealed 
.  packet  25c. 

'Vermillion  Brilliant  —  a  fdant  flowered  intense  i 
sc-Ylet,  Spencer,  sealed  packet  25c.  /  \ 

Gaiety  Spencer— rose  carmine  flakes  and  stripes 
on  white,  scaled  packet  2.'ic. 

Mrs.  Ilu^h  Dickson— giant  flower.  Spencer  in 
buff  pink,  sealed  packet  25c. 

One  packet  of  each  of  the  above  novelties 
known  as  J 

Novelty  Collection  No.  2  for  r-'^^ 
$  1  .OO 

Oiir  completp  Sweet  Pea  Booklet 
entitli-.l   *;Swc.t  Culture,"^ 
mailed  on  rt-qu 


^  1 


WHOLESALE  GROWERS  OF  FIRST-CLASS  NURSERY  STOCK, 

A  fine  lot  of  Peach,  Plum,  Pear,  Apple,  Apricot,  Fig,  and  other 
deciduous  fruit  and  shade  trees. 

Also  a  million  rooted  grape  vines;  a  few  thousand  nice  Orange 
and  Lemon  trees,  and  a  lot  of  No,  1  Eucalyptus, 

Shipments  made  from  main  nursery  at  Fresno,  or  from  branch 
at  Sacramento  (corner  15th  and  K  Sts.). 

ADDRESS 

WM.  T.  KIRKMAN,  Jr.  Manager, 

J  AVD  KERN  STREETS,  FRESVO,  CAL. 


WHAT  TO  PLANT? 

That's  the  QUESTION 


Make  your  WANTS  Known  to  us — and  We  Do  the  Rest. 
SuRsest  As  MONEY-MAKERS: 


We 


FIG  TREES— Either  Calimyrna,  White  Adriatic  or  Black  Mission. 
PEAR  TREES— BARTLETT,  "the  Get  Rich  Quick  Variety." 
PEACH  TREES— Drying  Freestones  and  Canning  Clings. 
GRAPE  VINES— Table,  Raisin,  and  Wine  Varieties. 

We  have  them.   Send  list  of  wants  for  quotations. 

The  Fresno  Nursery  Company,  Inc. 

P.  O.  Box  615,    Fresno,  California 


December  9,  1911 
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WILL50N*5 
WONDER  i 

LwalnutJ 


Order  Trees 
Now 

The  supply  of  good  trees 

is  very,  very  short — 
Some  varieties  sold  out. 
Our  assortment  of  the  best 

standard  sorts  in  apple,  plum, 

peach,  cherry,  almond,  etc., 

etc.,  is  still  complete. 
Catalogue  and   price  list 

mailed  on  request. 

WRITE  U8  AT  ONCE 


THE  8ILVA-BERGTH0LDT  COMPANY 
lei  Orchard  Street  Newcestle,  Cel. 


The    bCHt    bllgrht    reMlttttngr,    nell  tested 
walnuts;  heavy  bearers;  bloom  late; 
mature  early;  grafted  trees  only. 

"  Conco'd  " 


Send  for  catalogue  and  special  circulars 
on  New  Fruits,  Pedigreed  Prunes,  Eu- 
calyptus. Etc. 

LEONARD  COATE.S   NURSERY  CO..  INC., 

Morganhill,  Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal. 

Interest  to  Orchardists 

Defore  Investing  In  Nursery  Stock  In- 
vestigate our  extensive  line.  Pedigree, 
oomhlned  with  our  Integrity,  guarantee 
you  satisfaction.  Our  stock  Is  budded 
from  trees  grown  under  the  personal  su- 
pervision  of  out   expert  management. 

We  take  no  chances  of  Incurring  the 
orehardlst's  displeasure  by  fliling  orders 
with  Eastern  stock,  thereby  risking  our 
growing  reputation. 


UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY 

NEWCASTLE,  CAL.  

Walnuts  To  Graft 

(CALIFORNIA  BLACK) 

Will  contract  to  graft  where  standing  or 
will  deliver  in  small  or  large  lots. 
Ornamentals    (Medium    to   heavy  grades) 
Special  prices  to  clear  leased  land. 
Elm  Umbrella  (Texas) 

Maple  Poplar  (Carolina) 

Catalpa  Mulberry 
Ready  for  early  delivery. 

G.  E.  AMES,  Live  Oak,  Cal. 

To  Exterminate 
GROUND    SQ.UIRREL,S,    GOPHERS,  also 
BORERS,    ROOT    APHIS,    etc.,    on  Krult 
Tree» 

CARBON  BISULPHIDE 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  8ai.e  by  dealers  and  manufacturers 
WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER 
Offlcei   624   California   St.,   San  Francisco. 


State  Convention  of  Fruit  Growers. 


state  Horticultural  Commissioner  Cook 
has  announced  the  program  for  the  forti- 
eth California  State  Fruit  Growers'  Con- 
vention, to  be  held  in  Santa  Rosa  Decem- 
ber 19  to  22.  It  is  expected  that  this 
convention  will  be  one  of  the  largest  in 
point  of  attendance  ever  held  in  the  St.ite. 
All  fruit  growers  are  entitled  to  attend 
and  to  take  part  in  the  discussions  and 
actions  of  the  convention.  The  program 
follows: 

Tuesday,  December  19 — Invocation,  the 
Rev.  W.  C.  Day;  address  of  welcome,  W. 
P.  Overton;  response,  State  Commissioner 
Cook;  "Plant  Lice,"  E.  O.  Bssig,  secretary 
Horticultural  Commission,  Sacramento. 

Afternoon  session — "Thrips,"  G.  E.  Mer- 
rill; "Pear  Blight,"  E.  A.  Gamnan,  Court- 
land;  "Berry  Culture,"  Mrs.  L.  Barlow, 
Sebastopol. 

Evening  session — "The  Law  and  the 
County  Commissioner,"  H.  P.  Stabler, 
Yuba  City;  "Relation  of  County  Commis- 
sioner to  the  People,"  Charles  D.  Weeks, 
Red  Bluff;  discussion,  led  by  George  H. 
Hecke,  Woodland;  "Relation  of  County 
Commissioner  to  State  Commissioner  of 
Agricultural  College  and  Rural  Schools, ' 
J.  B.  Hickman,  Aromas;  discussion  led 
by  Earl  Mills  of  Oroville. 

December  20 — "Quarantine  Service,"  O. 
E.  Bremner,  chief  quarantine  officer,  San 
Francisco;  "Mediterranean  Fruit  Fly,"  E. 
K.  Carnes,  superintendent  insectary,  Sac- 
ramento; "A  Live  Soil,"  Dr.  C.  P.  Lip- 
man,  Berkeley;  "The  Citrus  Protective 
League,"  C.  C.  Chapman,  Fullerton;  "De- 
ciruous  Fruit  Protective  League,"  George 
D.  Kellogg,  Newcastle;  "Requisite  of  a 
County  Commissioner,"  by  Prof.  C.  W. 
Woodworth,  Berkeley;  discussion  led  by 
E  O.  Essig,  Sacramento;  "Relation  of 
County  Commissioner  to  the  Nursery- 
man," A.  R.  Galloway;  discussion,  Geo. 
C.  Roeding,  Fresno;  "Desirability  of  Uni- 
form Inspection  Service  for  Inter-county 
Shipment  of  Nursery  Stock,"  R.  P.  Cun- 
diff.  Riverside;  discussion,  opened  by  A. 
L.  Rutherford,  Modesto. 

December  21 — "Noxious  Weeds,"  Prof. 
Elmore  Chase,  Fair  Oaks;  "Apple  Cul- 
ture, C.  E.  Hotle,  Sebastopol;  "Califor- 
nia, Nurseries,"  Frederick  Maskew,  Los 
Angeles. 

Afternoon  session — "Soil  Bacteria  and 
Humus,"  Dr.  C.  B.  Lipman,  Berkeley; 
"California  Fruit  Exchange,"  B.  A.  Wood- 
ford, Los  Angeles;  "Pear  Culture,"  Hay- 
ward  Reed,  Sacramento. 

Evening  session — "Noxious  Weed  Prob- 
lem," H.  H.  Bowman,  Bowman;  discus- 
sion, led  by  W.  E.  Wilsey,  El  Centro; 
"Shade  Tree  Insects,"  W.  H.  Volck,  Wat- 
sonville;  discussion,  led  by  A.  R.  Me- 
scrve,  Los  Angeles;  "County  License  Sys- 
tem for  Contract  Spraying  and  Fumiga- 
tion," S.  A.  Pease,  San  Bernardino;  dis- 
cussion, led  by  C.  W.  Beers,  Santa  Bar- 
bara; "How  Can  Our  Association  Be  Im- 
proved," William  Garden,  Stockton;  dis- 
cussion, led  by  George  Marchbank,  Ma- 
dera. 

December  22 — "Conser.vation,"  Freeman 
B.  Mills,  Woodbridge;  address  by  G.  Har 
old  Powell. 


FARMERS   MAY   NOW  HAVE 
SEEDS  TESTED  FREE. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  in  co-operation  with 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  has 
established  a  seed-testing  laboratory  at 
Berkeley,  where  farmers  as  well  as  deal- 
erf.  In  agricultural  seeds  may  have  the 
purity  and  germinating  power  of  all  vari- 
eties of  seeds  tested  free  of  cost. 

This  work  will  be  attached  to  the  agron- 
omy division  of  the  Experiment  Station 
under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  G.  W. 
Shaw,  while  the  actual  testing  will  be  I 


done  by  Miss  Anna  K.  Lute  of  the  U.  S. 
Dtpartment  of  Agriculture.  The  seed- 
testing  laboratory  is  now  equipped  to  re- 
ceive samples  and  actively  prosecute  the 
work. 

There  has  been  a  wide  demand  for  ac- 
curate tests  of  seed  used  in  California, 
and  such  tests  have  heretofore  been  re- 
ftrred  to  commercial  seed-testers,  but 
hereafter  all  tests  will  be  made  at  the 
University  free  of  cost,  the  only  require- 
ments being  that  any  package  of  seed 
should  be  prepaid,  and  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  grower  or  dealer  forwarding 
the  seed  should  be  stated.  For  all  such 
tests  it  is  desired  that  about  one  pound 
of  seed  be  sent.  Correspondence  on  the 
subject  should  be  addressed  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  University  Experiment  Station, 
Berkeley. 


WHAT  AN  EXTRA  DOLLAR  MAY 
MEAN. 


Dr.  J.  H.  Worst,  of  the  North  Dakota 
Agricultural  College,  gives  a  forcible  sug- 
gestion of  the  relation  of  stock  to  general 
farming  in  this  way: 

It  requires  approximately  $7  per  acre 
to  grow  a  crop.  This  includes  interest 
on  the  investment,  cost  of  seed,  wear  and 
tear  on  farm  machinery,  labor,  etc.  By 
adding  one  dollar's  worth  of  labor  to 
each  acre,  there  is  little  question  but 
tfiat  the  average  profits  would  be  doubled. 
In  other  words,  as  much  profit  should 
be  realized  from  the  one  additional  dol- 
lar's worth  of  labor  as  is  now  realized 
from  the  $7  worth  of  available  labor  and 
investments.  Consequently,  if  farmers 
v/ould  devote  one-third  of  their  land  to 
growing  corn  and  alfalfa,  neither  of  which 
interferes  with  the  time  and  labor  em- 
ployed in  farming  wheat,  and  put  one- 
third  more  labor,  thus  made  available, 
oa  only  two-thirds  as  many  acres  of  wheat, 
they  would  grow  more  wheat  than  where 
they  spread  their  energies  over  one-third 
larger  acreage.  The  corn  and  alfalfa  fed 
to  live  stock  would  insure  them  a  large 
additional  income  and  one  that  is  not 
often  adversely  influenced  by  climatic 
conditions,  while  the  fertility  deposited 
upon  the  farm  resulting  from  feeding  the 
corn  and  alfalfa  to  live  stock  would  vastly 
improve  the  productiveness  of  the  soil. 

THE  RIVERSIDE 
NURSERIES 

Growers  and  Dealers  of 

HIGH  GRADE  NURSERY  STOCK 

A  full  and  complete  line  of  the  lending 
varieties  of  Citrus,  Deelduous  Fruit  anil 
Ornamental  Trees,  Vines,  Shrubs,  Roses, 
IJeeoratlve  Plants,  Eucalyptus  and  Palms. 
Catalog  Mailed  Free. 

"The  best  is  none  too  good  and  in  nearly 
every  case  proves  the  cheapest. 

A  trial  will  convince  you. 

RIVERSIDE,  CAIilFORNIA. 


RHUBARB  FOR  PROFIT 

A  FREE  BOOKLET  ON 

Rhubarb  Culture' 

$1000  profit  per  acre;  plant  now. 
Berry  plan'sof  all  sorts.  Cut  this 
adv.  out  and  mall  today. 

J  B.  WAGNFR,      Pasadena,  Cal. 
The  Rhabarb  and  Berry  Specialist 
P 


Eucalyptus  Plants 

Glohnlus,  Rostrata  and  Teretleornls. 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Rurbank  .Spineless 
Cactus.     Well-grown   stiM-k,  Address 

LAWNDALE  EUCALYPTUS  NURSERY 
Kenwood,  Sonoma  County,  Cal. 


•Natural  Size. 

Bears  EARLIEST  and  most  CON- 
TINUOUS!,Y  heavy  crops  of  any  nalnut 
In  existence.  It  has  the  size,  kernel, 
thin  shell  and  Q.UAI.ITY  to  command 
the  hlierhest  price  and  hold  It.  Even 
the  smallest  are  "FANCY  GRADfe" 
among  other  varieties. 

Orii^lnated,  grown  and  for  sale  by 

F.  C.  WILLSON 

ENCINAL  NURSERIES 

SUNNYVALE,  SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY,  CAL. 


FRUIT  TREES 
AND  VINES 

Bartletts,  Gravensteins, 
Peaches,  Walnuts,  Royal  Annes, 
French  Prunes,  Late  Apples, 
etc.  Resistant  Cuttings,  Bench 
Grafts,  Resistant  Vines.  Stocit 
all  true  to  name  and  free  from 
disease.    Selling  rapidly. 

Write  for  prices. 

TABLE  GROVE  NURSERIES, 
Healdsburg,  Cal. 

A.  J.  GALLOWAY. 


ALFALFA 

Extra  Fancy  Reeleaned — Free  from 
Weevil  and  Dodder. 

VETCH 

WHITE  CANADIAN  FIELD  PEAS 
BURR  CLOVER 

Write  for  samples  and  prices. 

CntaloKue  for  11)12  ready  In  December. 
Mailed  free  upon  re<|uest, 

VALLEY  SEED  COMPANY 

709  J  ST.,  SACRAMENTO 


We  make  a  -specialty  of  growing  the 
(iENUINE  GRAVEN.STEIN  APIM>E  that 
i.s  making  Sonoma  county  famous;  also 
other  leading  varieties  of  apple  trees. 
They  are  thrifty,  matured,  liardy  and 
well  rooted;  are  my  own-grown,  graft- 
ed and  budded  from  bearing  trees  of 
the  best  strain,  and  guaranteed  true  to 
name. 

Also  a  good  stock  of  Cherries,  I>li|ms, 
Peaches,  and  other  Frnit  Trees;  Palms, 
Roses,  and  other  Ornamental  Stock. 

Send  for  Price  List. 

PLEASANT  VIEW  NURSERY 

A.  F.  .SCIIIOIDKCKER,  .Sebastopol,  Cal. 


BERRY  PLANTS 

SPHAGNUM  MOSS  For  Sale 
Wtaolesale  and  Retail 

LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 

PASADENA.  CAL.  R.  F.  O. 
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Decembei-  n.  lOll 


An  Eastern  View  of  Sacramento 
Valley  Activities. 


I  The  real  foundation  of  development 
ai'tivities.  which  are  now  attracting  at- 
tention as  never  l)efore  in  the  history  of 
the  State,  is  of  course  to  be  found  in  the 
splendid  products  which  Californians  are 
n^aking,  in  surprising  quantities,  with  the 
exceptional  natural  resources  in  soil  and 
climate  with  which  the  State  is  endowed. 
But  it  is  not  only  necessary  to  make  prod 
ucts,  but  to  give  the  outside  world  good 
knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  they  are 
produced,  to  command  their  interest  and 
to  win  increased  population  and  greater 
investment.  This  knowledge  is  of  course 
being  constantly  set  forth'  in  local  pub- 
lications of  all  sorts,  but  its  widest  dis- 
semination is  secured  through  papers  and 
periodicals  of  all  sorts  which  are  pub- 
lished at  the  East  and  abroad.  Probably 
no  single  journal  has  sent  to  this  State 
in  quest  of  accurate  information  better 
expert  writers,  who  are  not  only  able  to 
observe  closely  but  to  set  forth  facts  con- 
vincingly, than  has  the  Breeder's  Gazette 
of  Chicago.  A  few  years  ago  J.  E.  Wing 
wrote  several  articles  of  high  class  for 
si  vie  and  quality,  and  recently  Will  C. 
Barnes  has  produced  others  of  similar 
character,  one  of  which,  reproduced  in 
full  in  our  issue  of  November  25,  gave 
significant  facts  about  the  upper  San  .Joa- 
quin valley.  Below  is  a  sketch  of  the 
Sacramento  valley  which  Mr.  Barnes  pre 
pared  for  a  later  issue  of  the  Gazette. — 
Editor.] 

Ot'B  Grkat  Vallkv. — California  has  two 
gieat  river  systems,  the  San  .Joaquin, 
flowing  northward  from  the  southern  sec- 
tion, and  the  Sacramento,  flowing  south- 
v.ard  from  the  northern  part,  meeting 
about  mid-State,  where  in  the  headwaters 
of  San  Francisco  bay  they  join  forces. 
The  soil  of  these  two  valleys  is  fertile 
beyond  belief.  For  countless  ages  these 
two  rivers  have  brought  down  great  quan- 
tities of  silt,  while  the  forces  of  nature 
have  been  constantly  at  work  disintegrat- 
ing the  mountains  on  both  sides  and 
washing  them  down  into  the  valley  until 
it  is  filled,  no  one  knows  how  deep,  with 
a  soil  rich  in  every  ingredient  needed 
to  grow  plant  life  of  any  and  all  kinds. 
Here,  too,  eternal  summer  reigns,  for  there 
is  little  of  what  can  be  called  winter, 
and,  in  the  main,  the  temperatures  are 
rather  high  throughout  the  entire  year. 

TiiK  Hakvest  Season. — .Just  now  it  is 
langing  every  day  from  100  to  as  high  as 
117  in  the  shade.  It  is  July  and  in  the 
Sacramento  valley  the  grain  harvest  is  in 
full  swing.  For  miles  the  great  yellow 
fields  of  barley  and  wheat  stretch  ready 
for  the  coming  of  the  harvesters.  As 
in  the  Bakersfield  country,  they  do  things 
by  wholesale,  and  one  sees  dozens  of  the 
huge  machines  drawn  by  from  sixteen  to 
thirty  mules  or  horses,  with  here  and 
there  a  power  machine  which  at  one  oper 
ation  cuts,  threshes,  sacks,  and  deposits 
the  ripe  grain  ready  to  be  hauled  to  the 
giain  warehouses,  laying  low  each  day 
from  thirty  to  forty  acres  of  grain.  The 
heat  is  intense,  yet  the  atmosphere  is  so 
dry  and  the  humidity  so  small  that  it  does 
noi  injure  anyone  working  out  in  it,  even 
in  the  hottest  days. 

It  is  also  the  time  of  the  fruit  harvest 
as  well.  Hundreds  of  teams  are  strung 
along  the  dusty  roads  loaded  with  fruits 
of  every  kind.  Plums,  peaches,  pears. 
Cherries,  apples,  and  apricots  form  the 
greater  portion  of  the  loads.  They  use  a 
very  high  spring  wagon  for  this  fruit 
hauling,  and  the  loads  are  carefully  cov- 
ered with  heavy  canvas  to  keep  off  the 
sun's  rays  as  well  as  the  dust.  These 
California  men  do  everything  systemat- 
ically, especially  in  handling  such  things 
ab  fruits.    Their  market  is  between  1000 


and  3000  miles  away,  and  even  twice  the 
latter  distance,  and  hence  they  must  not 
only  ship  the  best,  but  it  must  be  handled 
as  carefully  as  a  mother  handles  her  baby. 

Each  section  of  the  Sacramento  valley 
has  its  own  particular  crop  to  which  it 
devotes  its  best  energies.  One  grows  only 
aln".onds,  anotner  peaches  or  pears  or 
lihims,  while  here  is  a  whole  section  given 
up  to  smaller  berries  like  black  or  rasp- 
berries. In  this  way  they  are  able  to 
get  carload  shipments  much  easier  and 
can  thus  reach  the  market  much  cheaper 
than  where  cars  must  be  made  up  of 
broken  lots. 

Lahor. — One  finds  every  class  of  labor 
under  the  sun.  The  stopping  of  Chinese 
immigration  cut  them  off  from  that  sup- 
ply, and  then  they  turned  to  the  "Japs.  " 
Now  they  have  taken  to  the  gentle  tur- 
baned  Hindoos.  These  men  seem  espe- 
cially well  fitted  to  handle  fruit,  and  they 
have  been  a  boon  to  the  fruit  men.  They 
are  very  quiet  in  their  ways,  do  not  drink 
or  carouse,  and  are  more  reliable  in  some 
ways  than  any  other  class  of  labor  from 
which  the  Coast  men  have  to  draw.  They 
have  in  part  adopted  our  clothing,  ex- 
cepting that  they  stick  to  the  great  white 
turbans  like  the  Chinaman  does  to  his 
queue.  It  is  an  odd  sight  to  see  them 
standing  about  town,  the  turbans  on  their 
heads,  a  pair  of  Levi  Strauss  overalls  on 
their  legs  and  a  jumper  of  the  same  make 
on  their  backs,  while  on  their  feet,  which 
for  countless  ages  past  with'  their  ances- 
tors knew  no  covering  whatever,  a  pair 
of  heavy  hob-nailed  shoes. 

Grai.n  Handling. — But  it  is  the  grain 
harvest  which  impresses  one,  for  it  is 
done  on  so  large  a  scale  that  the  condi- 
tions are  unique.  In  the  fields  where  the 
machines  drop  six  and  eight  sacks  at  a 
time,  it  is  gathered  up  and  hauled  to 
some  central  point,  where  they  pile  it  up 
temporarily  in  gi'eat  stacks  right  out  on 
the  ground,  with  no  flooring  or  covering, 
kijowing  well  that  the  weather  man  will 
play  them  no  pranks.  The  huge  four 
and  six-mule  teams  are  lining  the  roads 
hauling  the  sacked  grain  from  the  fields 
to  the  warehouses,  some  of  which  are 
monstrous  things,  one  that  I  photographed 
being  over  750  feet  long  and  50  wide.  In 
side  the  grain  was  stacked  away,  fifty 
sacks  high,  in  great  stacks  with  wide 
alleys  between  like  the  blocks  of  a  city. 
For  stacking  they  use  a  portable  elevator 
worked  by  a  small  gasoline  engine  which 
lifts  the  sacks  up  on  an  endless  belt. 

Whatever  the  wheat  crop  of  the  rest  of 
the  United  States  will  be,  that  of  the 
Coast  bids  fair  to  exceed  that  of  many 
.vears.  It  is  conservatively  estimated  that 
it  will  take  from  70  to  80  million  sacks 
to  hold  the  year's  crop,  as  against  50 
njillion  sacks  last  season.  Inasmuch  as 
the  total  number  of  sacks  in  sight  is 
about  55  millions,  there  is  already  a  short- 
age, and  those  who  have  not  bargained 
for  their  supplies  are  wondering  where 
they  will  get  them.  The  bulk  of  the 
sacks  are  imported  from  India,  the  rest 
being  the  product  of  the  California  State 
penitentiary.  From  about  6  cents  each, 
the  price  of  sacks  has  recently  run  up  to 
S-i/i  cents,  with  a  prospect  of  being  higher. 

The  Co.mbineij  Harvester. — Referring  to 
the  big  harvesting  machines,  one  farmer 
told  me  they  were  one  of  the  worst  things 
tiiat  ever  came  to  the  State,  from  one 
point  of  view,  and  that  was  the  question 
of  weed  scattering.  In  the  old  days  a 
weedy  field  was  cut  and  the  seeds  all 
carried  to  one  place,  and  there,  if  neces- 
sary, they  might  be  burned  with  the  straw 
and  chaff.  But  now  the  harvesters  work 
ui!  the  whole  thing  as  they  go  along,  and 
the  seeds  are  gathered  into  it,  threshed 


Iliese  3  Vegetables  for  10  Cents 

This  is  not  a  bargain,  but  an  intro- 
ductory offer  to  get  you  intere.sted  In 
Lilly's  Seeds,  and  to  prove  to  you 
their  quality  and  reliability. 

LILLY'S  "DELICIOUS"  LETTITCK. 
A  variety  Introduced  by  us,  very 
early  with  fine,  hard,  medium  sized 
lieads.  rich  yellow  heart,  with  a  de- 
licious buttery  flavor. 

LII,LY'S  "EARLIEST  OF  ALL" 
RADISH.  A  very  small  round  bright 
red  radish  with  white,  crisp  flesh  of 
a  delicious  mild  flavor.  An  excel- 
lent variety  for  cold  frame. 

LII,LY'S  "jVEVV  WHITE  aUEE\" 
OJJIOIV.  A  very  early  small  round 
variety  of  fine,  crisp  flesh  with  de- 
liciously  mild  flavor.  A  great  favor- 
ite for  the  home  garden,  easily 
grown  and  matured. 

The  above  three  varieties  are  all 
regular  10  cent  packages.     We  offer 
the    three    for    10    cents   to  introduce. 
Send  money  order  or  stamps. 

Cataloeue  Readr  (or  MallinK.  Free. 
Send  for  a  copy  of  Lilly's  Annual  Seed 
Book.    126    pages,    fully    Illustrated,  with 
cultural  directions. 

•  Lilly's   Seeds   are    the   Standard    of  the 
West.  They  have  given  satisfaction  to  farm- 
ers for  over  a  decade.    They  are  particularly 
adapted  to  the  climatic  and  soli  conditions  of 
the  West.    Our  seeds  are  tested  by  us  before 
being  offered  for  sale.    We  have  an  expert  seed 
tester,  a  government  graduate. 

THE  CH/tS.  H.  LILLY  COMPANY 

Seattle.  Wnnh. 


LARGEST  CITRUS  NURSERIES  IN  THE  WORLD 

Parties  contemplating  the  planting  of  citrus  groves  this  coming  spring 
will  do  well  to  send  for  our  prices  soon,  as  there  will  evidently  a  a  shortage 
of  strictly  first  class  stock.  Write  today  for  particulars,  or,  better  still,  pay 
us  a  visit  80  that  we  may  be  able  to  show  you  Just  what  we  have. 

Our  finely  illustrated  booklet,  "Citriia  Fruits,"  covering  the  industry 
from  the  teed  to  the  market,  mailed  to  any  addren  on  receipt  of  tSc  in 
ttampt. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAM  DIMAS,  CALIFORNIA 


GOOD  CITRUS  TREES 

Expert  grown,  large,  clean  stock,  up  to  size  now,  for  1912  spring  de- 
livery. None  better  anywhere.  Our  btids  are  selected  with  greatest 
care  from  best  individual  fruiting  trees  and  positively  guaranteed 
true  to  name. 

250,000  Seed  Bed  Stock 

Sour,  Sweet  or  Pomelo — the  McMillan  grown  kind — large  clean 
T)lants  from  selected  seed — the  kind  it  pays  to  plant.  Inspection  and 
correspondence  invited.  Closest  nursery  to  Los  Angeles.  Alham- 
bra  car. 

McMillan  citrus  nurseries 

Growers  of  Citrus  Trees  exclusively 
Ten  years  in  business  and  here  to  stay 
Main  732— Home  3222  300  So.  Marengo  Ave.,  Alhambra,  Cal. 


THE  STUDEBAKER  BROS.  CO. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

announce  they  have  .secured  the  agency  for 

FLANDERS  CHAMPION  POWER 
SPRAYERS 

THE  BEST  SPRAYER  MADE 


Ask  or  write  your  local  Studebaker  Agent  for  particulars 
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Gilt,  winnowed,  and  dropped  with  the 
chaff  and  straw  in  new  spots  to  take 
fresh  hold  another  year.  "When  the  grain 
V fields  are  harvested,  there  comes  a  ranlc 
growth  of  weeds,  volunteer  grain  and 
best  feed  of  all  for  the  sheep — the  morn- 
ing gloiy.  One  learns  that  the  stubble- 
fields  are  worth  what  seems  to  be  almost 
impossible  prices  for  sheep-fattening  pur- 
l^oses,  and  one  sheep-owner  told  me  he 
would  rather  have  a  field  of  morning 
glory  and  volunteer  grain  than  the  best 
field  of  alfalfa  that  ever  grew.  He  said 
he  could  put  more  dead  weight  on  a  band 
of  wethers  in  such  a  field  than  with  any 
other  feed  of  which  he  knew. 

Vauiety  of  Puoducts. — The  variety  of 
sUiff  produced  in  the  Sacramento  valley 
is  w611  illustrated  by  the  loads  of  the 
teams  one  meets  coming  along  the  road. 
In  one  short  distance  outside  of  the  town 
of  Colusa,  I  think  it  was,  we  met  teams 
leaded  with  wheat,  plums,  pears,  peaches, 
barley,  cantaloupes,  several  big  loads  of 
wool,  baled  alfalfa  and  grain  hay,  and  two 
I'ands  of  wethers  for  the  market,  and  a 
good-sized  bunch  of  beef  steers  driven  on 
fcot. 

Most  of  this  grain  land  is  not  watered, 
l)ut  of  course  the  fruit  land  is  all  wa- 
tered. [Oh,  no,  Mr.  Barnes;  thousands 
of  acres  of  fruits  are  grown  without  irri 
gation,  though  much  of  it  would  do  better 
with  a  little  extra  water. — Ed.  |  The  value 
of  such  land  is  from  $50  to  $200  per  acre, 
and  like  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  while 
there  are  some  small  holdings,  the  greater 
liart  of  it  is  owned  in  large  bodies  and 
sublet  to  the  farmers.  For  the  most  part, 
the  grain  farming  is  all  done  by  the  big 
owners,  as  it  can  best  be  handled  by 
wholesale  methods.  Much  of  the  grain 
land  is  foothill  land  which  can  never  be 
irrigated.  They  have  learned  to  use  it 
for  grain  a  year  or  two,  and  then  let  it 
lie  fallow  for  three  years  to  get  back  its  ^ 
fertility. 

RiviCB  Land  Pkoducts.  —  Down  about 
Stockton,  below  Sacramento,  in  what  they 
call  the  "delta"  of  the  Sacramento  river, 
-lies  a  tremendous  body  of  rich,  deep, 
mucky  soil,  which  is  the  ideal  place  for 
t'uck  farming.  Here  are  grown  those 
ciops  like  onions,  lettuce,  asjjaragus,  and 
such  produce.  One  man  has  several  hun- 
dred acres  of  asparagus,  almost  all  ^  of 
which  is  canned  right  on  the  place  for 
Eastern  consumption.  Celery  is  another 
great  crop  here,  and  last  year,  1  under- 
stand, over  25,000  cars  of  this  one  vege- 
table were  shipped  from  the  State,  the 
greater  portion  of  which  originated  in 
this  valley.  These  delta  lands  are  almost 
all  held  in  large  bodies  and  are  readily 
rented,  year  after  year,  at  from  $20, 
$30'_per  acre,  and  the  renters  claina.  to 
make  good  money  at  that  figure. 

Cheap  Power  for  Farm  Work. — Already 
some  of  the  large  areas  have  been  sub- 
divided and  placed  on  the  market,  and 
sooner  or  later  it  will  all  be  cut  up,  not 
only  in  the  delta,  but  through  the  jvhole 
kngth  of  the  valley,  and  when  that  is 

;  done,  there  will  be  a  population  here  m^ny 
time^  greater  than  now. 

Nowhere  in  the  country  has  the  water- 
power  been  harnessed  up  as  it  has  along 
these  mountain  ranges;  hence  electricity 

•  is  at  present  very  cheap.  I  asked'  one 
farmer  what  he  paid  for  his  electric  power 
with  which  he  ran  his  pump  and  other 
farm  machinery,  and  he  said  3  cents  per 
k:lowatt-hour.  When  one  remembers  that 
in  the  East,  In  the  large  cities,  they  think 
they  are  getting  cheap  power  at  frbnjl  10 
,to  12  cents  per  kilowatt-hour,  the  cheap- 
ness of  this  water-power  is  apparent. 

The  California  Spirit. — These  Califor- 
nia farmers  are  many  thousands  of  miles 
away  from  the  place  where  they  must  find 
"ft  market  for  much  of  their  stuff.  It  nniSt 
bo  hauled  across  deserts  and  mountain 
ranges,  sometimes  in  deep  snows  .a.nd 
other  times  through  a  heat  almost  fur- 


nace-like in  its  fierceness.  Yet  they  are 
farming  out  here  and  competing  success- 
fully with  their  Eastern  neighbors  in  spite 
of  the  handicap  of  distance.  One  does 
not  have  far  to  go  to  find  out  why  they 
can  do  so.  It  is  their  systematic  develop- 
ment of  the  business,  the  team-work  be- 
tween men  in  the  same  lines  of  produc- 
tion, and  the  employment  of  machinery 
fit  for  the  work  regardless  of  its  cost.  It 
is  co-operation  in  its  very  highest  state 
of  development,  and  their  co-operative 
fruit-selling  companies  are  undoubtedly 
the  best  of  their  kind  anywhere. 

The  California  grower  knows,  he  must 
rely  entirely  on  the  goods  and  the  way 
they  are  put  up  and  placed  before  the 
buyers.  Almost  every  little  place  has  its 
registered  trade-mark  or  brand  for  its 
products,  and  they  take  pains  to  keep  the 
goods  up  to  standard  by  marketing  only 
the  best.  The  Eastern  farmer  might  well 
study  the.  methods  of  these  Californians, 
for  there  is  much  in  their  methods  that 
can  well  be  utilized  to  meet  their  compe- 
tition. With  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal  they  expect  to  increase  their  ship- 
ments, especially  of  oranges,  lemons,  and 
olher  products  that  do  not  require  rapid 
movement. 


DR. 


HILGARD  PRAISES  CALI- 
FORNIA COTTON. 


To  the  Editor:  In  your  issue  of  No- 
vember 11  I  note  in  the  article  of  my 
old  friend  Kruckeberg,  on  the  remark- 
able productiveness  of  the  Imperial  coun- 
try, the  statement  that  "The  percentage, 
of  lint  from  seed-cotton  is  also  astonish- 
ing, the  yield  in  the  South  (Cotton  States) 
being  3Vo%,  while  on  some  of  the  Impe-. 
rial  valley  lands  it  runs  as  high  as  25 
pnd  30  per  cent." 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  shown  in 
the  report  on  cotton  culture  in  the  United 
Slates,  made  by  me  for  the  Tenth  Cen- 
sus (1880,  Vol.  5,  p.  5),  the  average  pro- 
portion of  cotton  lint  to  fiber  in  the  Cot- 
ton States  is  as  one  to  two;  in  other 
words,  the  percentage  of  lint  in  the  raw 
seed-.cotton  is  33%'^,  not  SW/i,  as  Mr. 
Kruckeberg  quotes  it.  I  should  have 
thought  his  figure  a  mere  misprint,  if 
he  did  not  afterward  quote  25  to  30'/( 
as  high  figures. 

Since  the  proportion  varies  materially 
with  different  varieties  of  cotton,  it  is 
possible  that  the  percentages  given  for 
the  Imperial  cotton  are  really  high;  they 
might  be  for  the  Egyptian  plant,  which 
has  been  chiefly  tested  in  the  Colorado 
delta. 

But  there  can  be  no  mistake  as  to  the 
high  quality  of  the  cotton  fiber  as  grown 
in  California.  This  was  shown  conclu- 
sively in  the  measurements  made  of,  Cali- 
fornia-grown cotton  in  1880,  <which  ,proved 
it  to  have  longer,  finer,  and  stronger  fiber 
than  the  same  varieties  grown  in  the  Cot- 
ton States.  Hence  the  Oakland  cotton 
factory  then  paid  2  cents  more  for  the 
home-grown  cotton  than  for  the  New  Or- 
leans article.  I  have  lately  examined 
some  Egyjjtian  cotton  grown  near  Fresno, 
and  found  the  same  high  quality  as  shown 
in  my  report  of  1880. 

The  only  difficulty  about  California  cot 
ton  culture  is  the  labor  problem,  and  ma- 
chinery may  be  found  to  solve  that  prol)- 
lem.  E.  K.  Hii.oard. 

Berkeley. 


LIKES  ROSELLE. 


To  the  Editor:  I  tried  roselle  as  noted 
in  one  of  your  issues.  I  am  delighted 
with  the  plant,  both  for  its  ornameatal 
appearance  and  prctductiveness,  and  shall 
have  a  larger  patch  the  coming  season. 

A.  O.  Nel.so.v. 

Raymond. 

I  This  is  the  plant  from  the  fleshy  calyxes 
of  which  a  very  fine  jelly  is  made. — Ed.| 


As  the  leaves  fall  from  yoiir  trees  with  the  first  rains,  it  will  be 
the  best  time  to  do  your  first  spraying  with 


the  famous  fruit  tree  protector  used  in  every  part  of  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada,  especially  on  deciduous  trees.  Accept  no  imitation,  but  use 
the  standard  article  that  has  been  tried  and  found  not  wanting. 

REX  has  become  the  household  word  with  the  orchardmen  from, 
San  Diego  to  Vancouver. 

REX  has  made  for  California  Thousands  of  Dollars  in  better 
fruit. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  for  particulars  to 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  COMPANY 

BENICIA,  CALIFORNIA 


Manufacturers  of 
Fruit  and  Vine, 
Orange 

and  Lemon, 
Nursery  Stock, 
Alfalfa, 

Blood  and  Bone. 
FERTILIZERS. 


]VI  AN 

Importers  of 

NITRATE 
of  SODA 

Sulphate  Potash 
Super  Phosphates 
Thomas  Phos- 
phate Powder 
Tankage 
Guano 
Bone  Meal 


Hawaiian  Kcrtilizep  Company,  L.t<l.. 


Works 

Honolulu  and  San  Francisco 


224  California  Street 
San  Francisco 


OF" 

THE  HIGHEST  GRADE 
In  development  ol  root,  stalk  and  brancli. 

Send  for  catalogue,  and  be  convinced  that  our  stock  is  the  best 
that  can  be  grown. 

POLLARD  BROS. 

MISSION  STREET  AND  LOS  ROBLES  AVE..  SOUTH  PASADENA 


Consult  us  as  to 

ALFALFA  HAY 

We  can  save  you  money 


GOXSHALL  &  NOURSE 

RIPON.  CA.L.IFORIMIA. 


THE  ACAMPO  NURSERY 

We  grow  all  kinds  of  high  grade  deciduous  fruit  trees,  leading 
varieties  of  Peach,  Plum,  Prune,  Cherry,  Almond  and  Apricot. 

Write  us  for  special  prices. 

WILDER  &  FERGUSON,  Acampo,  California 


MARTINEZ  NURSERY 

ESTABLISHED  1884 

Leading  varieties  of  Pear,  Apple,  Plum,  Prune,  Peach,  Apricot 
and  Almond  Tress.  Grape  Vines.  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees.  Orna- 
mentals, etc.  , 

Catalogue  and  prices  on  application. 
THOS.  S.  DUANE,  Prop.,  Martinez,  Gal. 
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Every  Variety 


Hultnblr  for  planting;  In  tho  Interior 
vullf.vH,  oonMt  countlfs  and  foollilll 
rt-KlonM.  We  are  prepared  to  flll 
your  orders  for  any  quantity,  large 
or  HUiall.     i.KT  tS  FIGURE  WITH 

vol. 

OLIVES 

There  In  a  Brent  demand  fiir  ollvej* 
—  far  more  than  the  Mupply — and 
prIeeN  are  tip  top. 

Iletter  plaee  your  orders  now  if 
you  Intend  to  plant.  Trees  are 
searee  and  many  contemplate  plant- 
Ini;.  We  have  Home  of  the  iluest 
piekllnK  and  oil  HorIn  Htiil  on  hand, 
and  HUKKeNt  that  you  sret  in  toueh 
with   IIS  III  onee. 

WALNUTS 

\>  e  eall  particular  attention  to  the 
liandsome  returns  that  may  be  had 
from  a  «alnut  Bro»  e.  The  annual 
output  lu  this  Stale  Is  far  helo»v 
(he  demand.  As  a  permauent  In- 
\estment  there  Is  nf>lliiiiK;  in  the  uut 
line  thai  Is  more  profllable.  We 
have  »tro>vlni;  in  our  nurseries  the 
most  elegant  stand  of  walnuts  we 
ha\e  ever  been  privileged  to  olTer. 
These  include: 

FRANQUETTE 

CUT-LEAVED 

GRAFTED 

MAYETTE 

PARISIENNE 

and  many  other  conimerelal  sorts. 
Also  SKKOi-IXi  TKKKS  »>F  SAXTA 
liAItliAKA  AM>  IM.AtKXTIA  PER- 
l'-|-:(TI«»\. 


ILLUSTRATED 
PRICE  CATALOGUE 
FOR  1911-1912 
NOW  READY 

This  year's  edition  of  our  annual 
price  catalogue  is  now  ready,  and 
«e  will  gladly  mall  «i  copy  free  to 
anyone  making  application  and  giv- 
ing a  list  of  their  probable  require- 
ments In  nursery  stock.  It  Is  pro- 
fusely Illustrated — briefly  describes 
and  prices  all  lines  of  stock  carried 
by  us.  Ilurbank*s  very  latest  fruit 
Introductions  are  also  full.v  described. 

WRITE  FOR  IT  TODAY 


Kvery  planter  should  have  a  copy 
of   our  hook— 

••fAl.IKORMA  HORTICM.TURE" 
(The  Kruil  Growers'  Guide) 

An  invaluable  publication  to  grow- 
ers of  all  classes  of  trees  and  plants. 
Contains  lUO  pagies — beautifully  il- 
lustrated. Gives  practical  and  up- 
to-date  methods  of  planting,  care 
of  stock,  pruning,  cultivating,  etc.. 
besides  describing  over  2000  varie- 
ties of  all  classes  of  nursery  stock. 
Sent  postpaid  for  25  cents  in  stamps 
"  or  coin, 

PAID  UP  CAPITAL  $200,000? 


URSERIES\ 

1  GEO.CROEDING  PRE&ANDMGR. 

-Box  18  fresno. California 


AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


With  the  Fruit  Men. 

Offices  for  the  Deciduous  Fruit  Growers' 
Protective  League  have  been  opened  by 
the  organizer,  J.  W.  Jeffrey,  in  the  Ochs- 
ner  building  in  Sacramento, 

The  Borden  ranch  near  Madera  has 
been  purchased  by  the  Kirkman  Nursery 
Co,  and  will  be  used  for  raising  nursery 
stock.  Permanent  improvements  on  the 
place  will  be  begun  at  once,  to  cost  $8000. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  by  the 
State  Horticultural  Commission  to  hold 
a  series  of  meetings  of  fruit  growers  of 
Humboldt  county  to  arrange  for  as  great 
an  improvement  and  development  of  the 
industry  there  as  is  possible. 

Orange  shipments  from  Butte  county 
are  to  close  about  December  10.  Up  to 
December  1,  60  cars  had  been  shipped  by 
the  Butte  County  Citrus  Association. 

An  examination  of  citrus  trees  at 
Marysville  indicates  that  the  white  fly, 
whose  eradication  was  attempted  several 
years  ago,  is  still  present  in  limited 
amount,  and  work  against  it  has  been 
begun  by  the  State  and  county  horticul- 
tural commissions. 

The  last  car  of  Emperor  grapes  from 
the  Clovis,  Fresno  county,  district,  ship- 
ped November  14,  sold  at  the  New  York 
auction  at  $1.70  per  crate. 

The  American  Olive  Co.  is  reported  to 
be  seeking  a  site  for  a  plant  at  Oroville. 

A  new  packing-house  has  been  estab- 
lished at  National  City,  San  Diego  county. 
From  Chula  Vista  and  National  City  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  November  1,  1911, 
343,367  boxes  of  citrus  fruits  were  shipped. 

The  Covina  Citrus  Association  has  re- 
elected officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  At 
the  meeting  it  was  announced  that  the 
Association  received  a  gross  return  of 
$466,201.97  for  the  256,801  boxes  of  fruit 
shipped  during  the  year,  or  a  net  return 
of  $322,918.48. 

The  Clovis  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
passed  resolutions  calling  upon  the  legis- 
lature to  provide  for  compulsory  stand- 
ardization of  fruits  shipped  from  the 
State. 

The  apple  shipments  from  the  Pajaro 
valley  will  run  very  close  to  4000  cars, 
ah  announced  by  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
early  this  summer. 

The  Commercial  League  of  the  Pajaro 
Valley  has  indorsed  the  official  inspection 
of  all  fruit  shipped  from  the  State. 

From  Vacaville  923  cars  of  fruit  were 
shipped  this  season.  The  last  car  was> 
composed  of  grapes,  most  of  which  came 
from  the  H.  A.  Bassford  place. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  Schell,  of 
Fresno  county,  reports  that  the  mealy 
bug  has  been  almost  eradicated  around 
Fresno. 

The  directors  of  the  Placentia  Orange 
Growers'  Association  have  been  re-elected 
for  the  year. 

At  a  recent  date  only  14  cars  of  almonds 
were  left  In  the  hands  of  the  California 
Almond  Growers'  Exchange. 


An  encouraging  response  has  been  re- 
ceived in  the  invitations  for  membership 
in  the  newly  organized  California  Raisin 
Exchange,  and  long  before  the  Exchange 
is  opened  for  trade,  sufficient  support  is 
expected  to  insure  its  success  under  all 
conditions.  A  request  has  been  sent  out 
from  the  Exchange  asking  for  immedate 
data  regarding  the  amount  of  stock  in 
the  growers'  hands,  as  when  this  is  known 
it  will  steady  the  market  at  a  reason- 
able figure.  It  is  generally  thought  that 
all  the  crop  has  been  sold  except  about 
40%.  The  promotion  committee  of  the 
Raisin  Exchange  has  been  named  as  fol- 
lows: Louis  Gundelflnger,  W.  T.  Mat- 
tingly,  and  N.  J.  I^evinson. 

The  rise  in  the  raisin  market  occurred 
enrlier  than  was  expected  this  season,  in- 
dicating that  the  trade  had  pretty  well 
disposed  of  their  stock.  Most  of  the  sales 
since  the  rise  started  have  been  made  on 
Muscats,  although  the  seedless  varieties 
are  strong,  owing  to  their  scarcity.  The 
market  is  now  reported  to  be  31,1.  cents. 


General  Agriculture. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by  the 
Horticultural  Commission  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Nevada  for  the  latter  to  see 
that  potatoes  shipped  from  the  parts  of 
Nevada  where  the  eel  worm  of  the  potato 
is  not  found  are  free  from  that  pest,  and 


Fairbanks -Morse 
Spraying  Outfit 


KILLS  INSECTS 


SAVES  TREES 


YOU  must  spray  to  secure'perfect 
fruit.  Use  a  Fairbanks-Morse 
high  pressure  sprayer  and  do 
the  work  quickly  and  thoroughly. 
The  above  1  H.  P.  Gasoline  Engine 
Outfit  will  supply  three  X-inch  Ver- 
moral  spray  nozzles  at  200  lbs.  pres- 
sure which  is  the  pressure  required  for 
effective  spraying  for  scale  diseases. 
Tlie  "Deluge"  pump  gives  steady  pressure. 
Entire  outfit  compact,  strong:  and  easily 
moved  about  the  orchard.  Will  give  splen- 
did service  for  years. 

Complete  description  of  this  and  largrer  out- 
lets given  in  our  Catalog,  No.  SF  1(135 
Catalog  also  tells  just  when  spraying  should 
be  done.   Write  for  a  copy  today. 

Fairbanks,Morse&Co. 

San  Francisco   Iios  Ani^eles  Chicago 


Horticultural  Printing  and  Advertising 

THE  KRUCKEBEKG  TUBI-ICITY  SER- 
VICE makes  a  specialty  of  agricultural 
advertising  and  engraving.  The  printing 
of  fruits  and  flowers  in  natural  colors 
by  the  tri-color  process.  Designs  fur- 
nished. Catalogue-making  for  the  seed 
and  nursery  trade.  Engravings  and  photo- 
graphs of  fruits  and  plants.  Correspon- 
dence invited.  Address 

HENRV  W.  KRUCKBBERG, 
237  Franklin  St..  I.na  AnKrlra.  Cal. 


BranD^ 


High  Grade  Fertilizer 

For  Orchards,  Vineyards,  Gardens,  Lawns 

GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS  shows  a  line  compound  of  sheep 
manure  and  commercial  plant  foods.  Write  for  free  booklet, 
".V  Recipe  for  Making  Gold."  It  gives  details  and  Instruc- 
tions for  using. 

FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES.  "tfA'!" 

Geo.  C.  Boedlng.  Prea.  and  Mgr. 


CHUL  WHEAT 

This  new  hard  milling  wheat  leads  all  In  yield  per  acre;  Is  quick  In  maturing: 
large  gluten  content;  late  harvesting,  without  waste. 

CHOICE  RECLAIMED  SEED 
For  samples  and  prices  address  D.  W.  LEWIS,  Corcoran,  Cal. 
A  few  carloads  of  fancy  white  Sonora. 


Fruit  Trees 

Hardy  Oregon  Grown  Stock,  no 
Irrigation  or  Fertilizer,  hence  only 
sturdy  normal  growth,  the  best 
for  transplanting. 

Spoeialty  in 
BARTLETT   PEARS,  YELLOW 
NEWTOWN  and  GRAVENSTEIN 
APPLES. 

A  full  line  of 
COMMERCIAL  ORCHARD  TREES 

Send  li.st  of  wants  for  special 
prices.  Send  for  Illustrated,  De- 
scriptive Catalog,  free  if  this 
paper  is  mentioned. 

J.  B.  PILKINGTON 

NURSERYMAN 

Portland,  Oregon. 


EUCALYPTUS 
PINES,  CYPRESS 

in  boxes  ready  for  shipping 

also 

ROSES  AND  TREES 


PACIFIC  NURSERIES 

3041  Baker  St.,  San  Francisco 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Apply 


SUPERPHOSPHATE 

IHEAPEST  FERTILIZER  ON  THE  MARKET 

For  Sale  by 

The  Monnlain  Copper  Company,  Ltd. 

ISO  PiHC  St.,  San  Francisco 

Two  Grain  Drills  for  sale — cheap. 


LIME 

FOR 

FERTILIZING 

SPRAYING.  WHITEWASHING 

Acetylene  Lime  in  putty  form  In  Iron 
drums 

27S  lbs.  iDCludlno  drum  65  cents 

F.  O.  a.  Oakland,  Cal. 

The  Prest-o-Lite  Co. 

Makers  of  Gas  Tanks 
58  Van  Ness  Ave..  San  Francisco 


BULBS 

For  fall  and  winter  planting;  also  Flower 
Seeds  for  fall  sowing.  New  Catalogue 
now  ready,  mailed  free  upon  application. 

KOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SOW 
Payne's  Royal  Exhibition  Panay  Seed,  the 

best  strain  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Giant 
Perfection  Stocks  and  Payne's  Christmas 
FlowerlnK  Sneet  Peas,  all  described  in 
the  above  mentioned  Catalogue. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 


345  S.  Main  St., 


Lot  Angele*,  Cal. 


Snow's  Nursery 

citrus  Stock 
a  Specialty 

will  accept  future  contracts  on  Citrus  Stock, 
also  Apricots. 


H.  K.  Snow,  Jr.,  Prop. 


OXNARD,  CAL. 


EUCALYPTUS 

All  vuriflleH  niiil  Nlzex:  extra  barily 
stock.  "The  finest  trees  1  ever  saw,"  Is 
the  v  erdict  of  nil  « ho  sec  them.  Write  to- 
day for  free  booklet  on  their  culture,  etc. 
Questions  Kladly  answered. 

LLOYD  R.  TAYLOR,  Modesto,  Cal. 
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California  Rex  Spray  Co., 

Benicia,  California 

Tlie  Rex  Company, 
Omaha,  Nebraska 

The  Rex  Company, 

Rochester,  New  York 

The  Toledo   Rex   Spray  Com- 
pany, Toledo,  Ohio 

Yakima  Rex  Spray  Company. 
North  Yakima,  Washington 

Harding-Shaw  Co.. 

2  South  Clark  St., 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Bolton  Orchard  Heater  Co.  of 
Texas,  406  Chronicle  Bldg., 
Houston,  Texas. 

Mr.  Robert  Beers, 

R.  F.  D.  No.  46, 

RoswoU,  New  Mexico 

The  Frost  Prevention  Co., 

107  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles 

The  Frost  Prevention  Co., 
109  Temple  Block, 

Kansas  City,  Missouri 

G.  F.  Stanton, 

Fort  Myers,  Florida 

Producers'  Fruit  Co., 

E.  M.  McKeany,  Manager, 

Medford,  Oregon 

Geo.  H.  Parker, 

Grants  Pass,  Oregon 

Mr.  Morris  B.  Carpenter, 

Phoenix,  Arizona 


Orders  inuN(  be  pluceA  00  diijM  before  delivery  Ih  required. 

The  Frost  Prevention  Co. 


IIV(ORI»ORATED 

BANK  OK  IT.\LY  BUILDINft 
SAIV  FRA^CISCO,  CAI,. 
Phone  Sutter  ITBO 


BOLTON  ORCHARD  HEATER 

Formerly  known  as  the  "Fresn€»  or  C'alli'orulu  Heater" 
ELECTRIC  FROST  ANNOUNCING  THERMOMETER 


FACTORIES: 


KanMnti  City,  Mo. 
Toledo,  Ohio 
San  Franelseo,  Cal. 
Savannah.  Ga. 


THE  PIONEER 
WITHOUT  A  PEER 


Mr.  Fruit  Grower: 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Are  you  profiting  by  your  neighbor's  experience?    Time  after  time  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  orchard  heating,  or 
frost  fighting,  by  Bolton  Heaters,  is  the  only  sure  method  of  preventing  frost  damages. 

"When  salesmen  come  to  you  with  their  wonderful  tales  of  heaters,  just  investigate  these  five  features: 

Fuel  Economy  —  Ease  of  Operation  —  Burning  Time  —  Uniformity  of  Heat  Blanket  —  Cost  of  Installation. 

There  are  two  types  of  Orchard  Heaters:  The  Bolton,  which  has  many  imitators,  and  the  Sliding  Cover  type.  Our  circular  will  show  you,  pictorially  and  by 
description,  the  differences  in  cost  and  operation  of  these  two  types. 

As  fruit  growers,  you  are  well  aware  of  the  trouble  that  follows  buying  stock  true  to  name.  Follow  your  experience,  and  buy  the  Bolton  Heater,  instead  of 
an  imitation  that  leaves  out  essential  features,  in  order  to  evade  our  patents.  So  pronounced  is  the  success  of  the  Bolton  Heater,  that  even  sliding  cover  heater 
manufacturers  are  making  a  flimsy  imitation  in  a  vain  endeavor  to  pull  a  little  money  out  of  the  pockets  of  those  who  have  discovered  the  faults  of  the  sliding  cover 
type.- 

Read  the  reasons  why  Bolton  Orchai'd  Heaters  are  the  only  successful  means  of  frost  fighting,  and  remember,  they  were  the  first  successful  heaters  ever  in- 
vented. The  largest  lemon  grove  in  the  world,  owned  by  The  Lemoneria  Co.,  Ventura,  Cal.,  the  largest  orange  grove  in  the  world,  owned  by  the  Seth  Richard  Co., 
Pomona,  Cal.,  and  the  largest  apple  orchard  in  the  world,  owned  by  The  Darby  Fruit  Farm,  Amoret,  Mo.,  all  use  the  Bolton  Heater  exclusively. 

Mr.  Grower,  think  these  facts  over,  do  not  be  led  away  by  smooth-tongued  salesmen,  but  determine  with  your  own  mind  the  best  heater  for  your  use.  We 
will  be  satisfied  with  your  decision. 

May  the  1912  season  bring  you  a  bumper  crop  and  bumper  prices.  Very  truly  yours, 


THE  FROST  PREVENTION  CO. 


the  quarantine  from  those  parts  has  been 
lifted  in  consequence.  Shipments  from 
Lyon,  Churchill,  and  Washoe  counties 
are  still  debarred  from  this  State. 

On  the  R.  E.  Jack  ranch  near  Paso 
Robles  the  development  of  water  by  sink- 
ing artesian  wells  has  proved  very  suc- 
cessful. A  good  artesian  flow  was  found 
at  60  feet,  and  as  a  result  a  large  amount 
of  land  will  be  put  out  to  alfalfa.  A 
number  of  neighboring  ranchers  have  also 
sunk  wells  recently  and  will  plant  alfalfa. 

O.  W.  Wilder,  of  Corcoran,  Kings  con- 
ty,  reports  an  extremely  satisfactory  sea- 
son through  the  use  of  a  centrifugal  pump 
on  an  artesian  well.  By  this  means  120 
miner's  inches  has  been  secured,  although 
the  pump  was  not  worked  to  its  maxi- 
mum capacity,  and  as  a  result  of  the 
plan  a  section  of  land  will  before  long 
be  put  out  to  alfalfa. 

O.  \V.  Stearns  is  to  try  for  artesian 
water  on  his  West  Side  ranch  near  Selma, 
Fresno  county. 

A  big  flow  of  artesian  water  has  been 
struck  on  the  ranch  of  A.  McKanna  of 
Paicines,  San  Benito  county,  which  is  ex- 
pected to  result  in  the  rapid  development 
of  the  land  in  the  vicinity  that  can  be 
irrigated  from  similar  wells. 

As  a  result  of  the  agitation  over  mak- 
ing irrigation  bonds  legal  security  for 
State  funds  on  deposit  in  banks,  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  has  been  offered  In 
the  assembly  by  Thomas  GriflUn  of  Mo- 
desto, allowing  the  bonds  the  desired 
standing. 

A  meeting  was  held  by  irrigators  at 
Sallda,  Stanislaus  county,  Monday,  to  ar- 
range for  the  construction  of  a  new  lat- 
eral to  the  irrigating  system,  which  will 
save  a  large  amount  of  water  now  lost 
through  seepage  on  a  part  of  the  main 
canal. 

Gabriel  C.  B.  Moat,  an  Indian  on  the 
Pala  reservation  near  Escondldo,  San 
Diego  county,  harvested  145  bushels  of 


shelled  corn  from  three  acres  of  irrigated 
band.  An  addition  to  the  irrigating  sys- 
tem on  the  reservation  is  expected  to  pro- 
vide water  for  GOO  more  acres. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by  E. 
Clemmens  Horst  and  a  number  of  East- 
ern brewers  for  the  co-operative  growing 
of  hops,  and  over  a  thousand  acres  are 
said  to  have  been  secured  to  put  out  to 
this  crop.  The  brewers  will  thus  be  able 
to  secure  a  definite  supply  of  hops  at  a 
definite  expense.  As  an  Indication  of 
the  amount  of  planting  being  done,  it 
may  be  stated  that  roots  are  being  sold 
at  $10  per  ton,  while  last  yea;-  they  were 
but  $2. 


Miscellaneous. 

Plans  are  being  made  for  the  erection 
of  an  alfalfa-meal  mill  at  Perris,  River- 
side county. 

The  program  has  been  announced  and 
invitations  issued  for  the  California 
Country  Life  Conference  to  be  held  in 
joint  session  with  the  California  Teach- 
ers' Convention,  Bay  section,  at  Stock- 
ton, December  28  and  29,  1911.  The 
main  topics  for  consideration  are  "Agri- 
culture in  the  Public  Schools"  and  "Con- 
servation." 

The  Federal  Government  and  the  State 
of  California  have  Instituted  legal  pro- 
ceedings to  condemn  about  1700  acres  of 
land  on  the  west  shore  of  the  Sacramento 
river  between  Rio  Vista  and  Collinsvllle, 
for  the  purpose  of  Improving  the  river. 
Condemnation  proceedings  have  begun  for 
several  parts  of  the  land,  which  was  ap- 
praised at  $30  per  acre. 

Organization  of  the  Patterson  Irrigated 
Farms  Association  was  completed  and  oflfi- 
cers  elected  last  Saturday. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  is  to  ask  Congress  for  $381,- 
620  with  which  to  Improve  the  National 
Parks  of  this  State. 

(Continued  on  Page  501.) 


CHICO  NURSERY  COMPAFr 

CHICO,  CALIFORNIA. 

We  still  have  a  pretty  large  stock  of  all  the  commercial  varie- 
ties of  Fruit  Trees  being  planted  on  this  Coast. 

Write  us  for  our  prices  on  California  Black  Walnut  Threes, 
two  years  old,  suitable  for  planting  out  and  grafting  in  the  field. 

Catalogue  free.    Send  for  one. 

CHICO  NURSERY  COMPANY,  CHICO,  CALIFORNIA 


NITRATE  OF  SODA 

For  Fertilizing  Purposes  Good  For 
Any  Growing  Crop. 

Try  It;  You  Will  Get  Good  Results. 

NITRATE  AGENCIES  COMPANY 


LOS  ANGELCS 


SAN  JOSE 


SEATTLE 


IT'S  FREE 
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Uur  own  production  Bone  and  Blood  Fertilizers 
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The  Lung  Worm  and  Other  Parasites 

of  the  Pig. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Dr.  C.  A.  Pyij:  of  the  San  Francisco 
Veterinary  College. 

Aside  from  hog  cholera  and  accidental 
troubles,  the  most  serious  menace  to  the 
hog-raisin&  industry  is  an  infestation 
with  worms.  These  may  occur  in  the  air- 
tubes  of  the  lungs,  in  the  stomach  and 
intestines,  and  the  young  of  some  forms 
penetrate  into  and  remain  in  the  muscles 
until  the  meat  is  eaten  by  some  other  ani- 
mal. 

The  lung  worm  in  the  hog  is  not  very 
common,  but  once  a  herd  of  hogs  becomes 
infected,  the  succeeding  litters  are  apt 
to  have  the  worms  from  the  older  ones, 
and  so  keep  up  the  trouble.  The  older 
hogs  are  not  apt  to  be  bothered,  and 
thrifty  shoats  seem  to  get  along  very  well, 
but  young  pigs,  or  those  not  thriving  or 
not  well  fed,  are  apt  to  suffer  severely 
from  the  presence  of  lung  worms. 

The  worms  cause  a  chronic  irritation 
of  the  air  passages.  The  most  important 
signs  are  general  unthriftiness  and  a 
hard  cough.  "When  caused  to  move,  the 
pig  has  a  sjiell  of  coughing  and  raises 
some  frothy  expectoration.  In  this  may 
be  found  the  small  worms,  a  half  to  one 
inch  in  length.  Sometimes  it  is  best  to 
kill  one  of  the  weaker  pigs  and  examine 
the  lungs  for  the  worms.  It  is  difficult 
isnd  impractical  to  destroy  and  remove 
lung  worms  in  hogs  and  treatment  will 
be  along  general  lines  as  given  below. 

Worms  in  the  intestine  and  stomach  of 
the  pig  also  cause  an  unthriftiness  and 
an  occasional  death  among  the  pigs. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  cough  which  may  be 
excited  by  irritation  of  the  stomach  lin- 
ing due  to  the  presence  of  the  worms.  The 
mature  worms  may  be  noticed  in  the 
manure.  Sometimes  when  the  feed  is 
changed  suddenly  or  when  the  wormy 
pigs  do  not  get  enough  feed,  some  of 
them  become  unsteady,  carry  the  head 
twisted  up,  go  in  circles  and  fall  in  a 
fit,  and  may  die  then  or  a  few  days  later. 
In  the  absence  of  cholera  these  symptoms 
£«re  usually  caused  by  the  worms,  and  the 
intestines  may  be  fairly  packed  with 
them.  Sometimes  some  of  these  worms 
work  their  way  into  the  liver  and  of 
course  injure  the  pig's  health. 

Of  the  tapeworms  in  man,  the  young 
or  larval  forms  occur  in  hogs  and  some 
other  animals.'  The"  hogs  acquire  the 
worms  by  eating  soiled  material  or  human 
feces,  and  the  young  worms  find  their 
way  into  and  remain  in  the  muscles  of 
the  pig  until  the  pork  is  eaten,  when,  it 
not  killed  by  heat  or  some  other  agency, 
the  mature  tapeworms  develop.  The  hog 
is  not  greatly  affected  by  these  worms 
unless  they  occur  generally  over  the  body 
in  numbers. 

The    trichina    is    another  intestinal 
worm  occurring  in  about  2  per  cent  of  the 
American  hogs.    The  mature  worm  is  a 
little  more  than  an  inch  long  and  re- 
mains in  the  bowel,  doing  harm  accord- 
ing to  the  number.    The  young  worms 
burrow  through  the  muscles  and  remain 
in  little  capsules  to  be  eaten  by  another 
hog,  or  by  man  after  the  meat  is  prepared 
for  food.    Rats  probably  eat  some  young 
trichinas  which  pass  out  in  the  manure. 
'    When  eaten,  these  tiny  forms,  unless  pre- 
viously killed  by  heat,  etc.,  mature  in  the 
bowel   and   give  birth  to  other  young 
which  penetrate  the  muscles  and  complete 
»    the  life  cycle.    This  process  causes  a 
painful   and   serious   disease  known  as 
.^Ichinosis.     .  - 
'   "  ■  Treatment  for  Worms. — This  would  be 
1    hygienic  and  medicinal,  with  emphasis  on 
'    the  first..  The  hog  has  tendencies  to  fair 
cleanliness  of  body  and  quarters  if  allowed 


room  enough.  But  fed  in  the  manner 
used  for  domestic  swine,  the  pig  is  not 
very  careful  what  gets  into  his  food  and 
drink,  and  it  is  through  these  channels 
that  internal  parasites  are  transmitted 
from  one  hog  to  another. 

Hogs  should  have  plenty  of  range  and 
a  clean  supply  of  water.  Their  sleep- 
ing quarters  and  nearby  yards  where  they 
are  apt  to  leave  their  manure  should  be 
cleaned  by  scraping  up  and  hauling  away 
the  litter  and  manure.  This  should  be 
done  several  times  a  year.  A  sprinkling 
of  dry  lime  or  hog-dip  solution  in  the 
pens  and  runways  is  very  good.  Dipping 
several  times  a  year  or  cement  wallows 
into  which  some  dip  is  poured  occasion- 
ally is  also  beneficial  in  that  it  cleanses 
the  body  and  promotes  the  general  health, 
but  also  some  of  the  dip  solution  is  drunk 
or  swallowed  in  dipping,  and  this  w-ould 
help  in  the  battle  with  the  worms.  The 
little  pigs  especially  should  be  kept  clean 
and  growing,  for  when  thrifty  and  well 
nourished  they  soon  outgrow  the  effect 
of  a  few  worms. 

To  add  to  the  health  of  the  herd,  the 
following  "Government  formula"  may  be 
given  at  intervals  throughout  the  year, 
01  it  might  be  mixed  with  more  salt  or 
charcoal  and  placed  at  the  pigs'  disposal 
in  a  trough  under  shelter.  The  dose  ad- 
vised is:  once  daily,  mixed  in  the  feed, 
one  tablespoon ful  to  each  200-pound  hog. 

Government  formula: 

Pounds. 

Wood  charcoal    1 

Sulphur    1 

Sodium  chloride    2 

Sodium  bicarbonate    2 

Sodium  hyposulphite    2 

Sodium  sulphate    1 

Antimony  sulphide    1 

Mix. 

For  intestinal  worms,  copperas  or  dried 
sulphate  of  iron  is  mixed  in  the  food 
twice  a  day  for  a  week  and  followed  by  a 
dose  of  oil  of  turpentine  or  the  above 
formula.  The  dose  of  the  copperas  is  a 
tablespoonful  to  four  medium  sized  hogs 
twice  a  day.  Another  method  is  to  dis- 
solve a  quantity  of  the  copperas  in  water 
and  pour  it  over  freshly  prepared  char- 
coal and  to  give  it  to  the  hogs.  Oil  of 
turpentine  is  used  as  a  remedy  for  worms, 
and  is  given  mixed  in  milk  or  a  gruel.  A 
tpblespoonful  to  four  200-pound  hogs  is  a 
fair  dose.  It  may  be  given  once  daily  for 
three  days.  Turpentine  is  as  effective  and 
useful  as  any  remedy  for  lung  worms. 

Prevention. — In  the  case  of  a  herd  of 
hogs  numbering  from  fifty  to  several  hun- 
dred the  herdsman  has  a  busy  task  keep- 
ing them  healthy  and  growing.  Worms 
and  other  parasites  come  from  neglect 
and  uncleanliness  of  the  hogs  and  quar- 
ters. Hogs  are  not  easily  given  medicine, 
and  prevention  is  always  the  easiest  so- 
lution of  the  problem.  Hog  manure, 
offal,  dead  hogs  and  dead  rats  should  not 
be  left  for  hogs  to  eat  or  run  through. 
With  an  occasional  dipping  there  is  an 
added  advantage  that  when  the  hogs  are 
kept  clean  of  body  the  general  health  is 
benefited,  lice  and  many  other  troubles 
are  prevented  and  the  pigs  hasten  on  to 
market  with  greater  profit  to  the  owner. 


PERSISTENT  MILKERS. 


To  the  Editor:  I  wish  to  ask  about 
drying  up  some  Jersey  cows  before  calv- 
ing. I  have  some  graded  cows  which  are 
about  to  calve  and  I  And  it  hard  to  dry 
them  up.  My  neighbors  tell  me  it  is  best 
to  keep  milking  them;  or,  in  other  words, 
to  give  them  no  rest  before  calving.  They 
say  it  is  the  nature  of  Jerseys  to  give 


CHOICE      CHEAP  CONCENTRATED 

MODESTO  ALFALFA  MEAL 

FOR 

CATTLE    POULTRY  SWINE 


FOR  PRICES  SEE  OR  WRITE 


THE  GRANGE  CO.,  Modesto,  Cai 


FOR  SALE: 
100  Short -Horn  Bulls 

Sired  by  grandsons  of  King  Edward, 
Hlllcrest  Hero,  Choice  Goods  aiul 
other  prize-winning  Hulls. 

A.L.SO 

300  Blacow  Robert  Glide 
French  Merino  Rams 


Kins  Lancaster,  Grand  Champion  Bull, 
California  Sute  Fair.  1909-1910-1911. 

The  only  Bull  three  times 
Urand  Champion  at  the  Fair. 


Single  or  carload  lots.     For  further 

particulars  write 

THORNTON  S.  GIIDE.  Davis,  Cal. 


HENRY  WHEAXLEY 

SALVADOR  STOCK  FARM,  NAPA, 

IMPORTER  and  BREEDER  of  SHIRES 

The  shire  stallions  which  you  have  been  waiting  for  have 
arrived  and  you  will  find  them  fully  up  to  expectations. 

You  can  see  them  anytime  by  appointment. 

HENRY  WHEATLEY 


America's 
Leading  Horse  Importers 

Our  Percheron  and  French  Coach  Stallions  showed  for 
twelve  prizes  at  the  recent  California  State  Fair,  winning 
eight  prizes,  while  all  our  competitors  combined  won  but 
four.  , 

During  the  same  week  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair  another 
exhibit  of  ours  won  every  highest  prize  and  every  Cham- 
pionship. 

At  the  last  six  World's  Fairs  our  Percheron  and  French 
Coach  Stallions  have  won  every  Championship. 

McLaughlin  bros., 

OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


P.  O.  Box  748 


DIEPENBROCK 
RANCH 


LIVE  STOCK  IMPORTERS 

RIVERSIDE  ROAD,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 

Phone  :  Suburban  72x8 


ASK  YOUK  DEALER  FOB 

EL  DORADO  COCOA.NUX  OIL  CAKE 

FOK 

CHICKENS    AND    1VIIL.K  COWS 

Cheapest  Food  In  the  Market  to-day.     If  your  dealer  doeui't  carry  it, 

EL   DORAOO   OIL  WORKS 

149  CALIFORNIA  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM 

six  Miles  N.  W.  from  Petaluma,  on 
the  Petaluma  and  Sebastopol  Road. 

FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  ol 

Red  Polled  Cattle 

Color  Deep  Red.      Both  Sexes  tor  Sale. 
Address  all   communications   PETALUMA  SO- 
NOMA CO..  CAL. 


FPLA.NK.   A.  IVIECHAIVI 
Importer  and  Breeder  oi  Shropshire  Sheep 

They  were  all  Imported  from  England 
or  bred  direct  from  Imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless 
Hheep— for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep  with 
out  wrinkles.  Rams  will  produce  20  to  26  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale. 


FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Importer  and  Breeder 

Shipping  Points:  PETALUMA  and  SANTA 
■OSA.  SONOMA  CO.  CAU 

MINNEWAWA  STOCK  FARM 

FRESNO,  CAMFORNIA. 

Kpglstered  Holstein  Cattle. 
Registered  Perclieron  Horses. 
Athndon  Carriase  Horse  Stallion. 
MeKlnney  Trotting  Horse  Stallion. 
Young  Work  and  Driving  Spans. 

M.  E.  SHERMAN,  R.  R.  0,  Box.  86. 

FOR  SALE 

Solid  colored  bull  calf  sired  by  Raleigh's 
King,  a  son  of  Raleigh's  Fairy  Boy  83767. 
who  sold  for  $8200  in  T.  S.  Cooper's  1910 
sale  and  undefeated  champion  in  the  show 
ring  the  same  year — out  of  Blue  Fox  s 
Golden  Rosebay,  half-sister  of  the  famous 
$15  000    bull,    Noble    of  Oaklands. 

T.  B.  PURVINE, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  4.  Box  195,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


HARNESS 
SADDLES 
HORSE 
COLLARS 

tS'      They  Last  Longer  "©ft 

The  only  wey  to  get  a  HOME 
Industry    Harness    Is    to  look 
for  the  Hercules  stamp.    Made  by 
W.    DAVIS    &    SONS,    San  Francl»co,Cal. 

You   dealer  has   our  catalogue 


Cutter's  Antlirax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

■re  siven  the  preference  by  M  per  cent  ot 
GalUomia  stockmen  because  they  irive 
better  reaulta  than  other*  do. 
Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  oui 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

F.  0.  B«i  257.  BERKELEY,  CAL 


milk  from  the  time  they  come  into  the 
wet  herd  till  they  go  out  of  the  dairy. 
M\  exjierience  with  other  breeds  has  been 
to  give  them  from  six  weeks  to  two 
months  rest  before  calving,  so  would  like 
your  advice  on  the  matter.  .1.  DkM. 
Newman. 

I  You  are  rightly  advised.  It  is  better 
to  keep  on  milking  than  to  adopt  spe- 
cial methods  of  drying  off.  The  disposi- 
t'on  to  milk  continuously  is  not  peculiar 
to  .Jerseys — it  is  apt  to  occur  with  all 
highly  developed  dairy  breeds. — Editoh.I 


EXPERIMENTS  IN  FEEDING 
HORSES. 


"Farm  horses,  as  a  general  rule,  are 
fed  entirely  too  much  hay,"  says  the  Ore- 
gon Agricultural  College  Experiment 
League's  latest  bulletin  to  the  100  mei6- 
bers  who  are  to  test  the  efficiency  of  a 
system  of  feeding  suggested  by  the  De- 
partment of  Animal  Husbandry. 

"This  is  a  positive  injury  to  the  ani- 
mal, and  often  lessens  to  a  considerable 
degree  his  working  efficiency.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  every  time  a  horse 
inflates  his  lungs  the  stomach  is  displaced, 
and  if  this  organ  be  kent  constantly  full 
of  bulky  food  it  imposes  extra  work  upon 
the  respiratory  system.  Heaves,  so  com- 
mon among  farm  horses,  is  almost  wholly 
due  to  feeding  too  large  quantities  of 
hay.  Colic  and  other  forms  of  indiges- 
tion are  often  due  to  feeding  too  large 
amounts  of  bulky  food.  Aside  from  its 
physical  injury  to  the  horse,  the  feeding 
of  excessive  amounts  of  hay  is  a  waste 
that  should  be  conserved. 

"A  horse  weighing  1000  pounds  will  do 
more  work  and  keep  in  better  health  on 
15  pounds  of  hay  per  day  than  he  will 
on  20  pounds  per  day.  In  fact,  1.5  pounds 
of  hay  per  day  is  sufficient  bulky  food 
for  a  horse  of  that  size.  A  horse  weigh- 
ing 1600  to  1800  pounds  does  not  need 
more  than  20  pounds  of  hay  per  day.  The 
balance  of  his  nutrients  should  be  in  the 
form  of  grain. 

"Feed  the  1000-pound  horse  10  pounds 
of  good  hay  at  night  and  5  pounds  in  the 
morning  and  he  will  perform  more  labor 
with  greater  ease  than  he  would  if  hay 
is  kept  before  him  all  the  while. 

"The  purpose  of  the  experiment  is  to 
cause  horse  owners  to  observe  more  close- 
ly the  advantages  of  feeding  less  hay. 
If  two  or  more  teams  are  maintained 
upon  the  farm,  feed  one  team  as  sug- 
gested and  the  other  the  usual  way  and 
note  carefully  the  result.  In  making  the 
test,  however,  teams  should  be  divided 
as  to  size,  age  and  individuality  as  nearly 
equal  as  possible.  Whenever  practicable, 
weigh  rather  than  guess  the  amount  of 
hay  fed." 


HOGS  OUT  OF  CONDITION 


To  the  Editor:  What  disease  is  troub- 
ling my  hogs,  and  how  can  it  be  cured? 
They  seem  to  be  mangy  and  scabby,  but 
am  unable  to  find  any  lice  on  them.  They 
eat  well,  but  vomit  a  good  deal  and  are 
falling  off  in  flesh.  J.  C.  C. 

Clovis. 

ANSWER   BY   DR.   C.    A.  PYLE. 

The  hogs  described  above  may  be  affect- 
ed with  a  chronic  type  of  cholera,  and 
this  should  be  determined  by  some  one 
who  can  see  the  hogs.  Make  a  general 
cleaning  up  of  the  hogs  and  quarters, 
using  a  dip  and  repeating  in  ten  days. 
Hogs  have  a  true  mange  as  well  as  other 
animals. 

A  change  of  feed  may  also  be  needed, 
depending  on  what  is  being  fed  and  how 
the  hogs  are  managed.  Green  alfalfa 
pasture  with  a  moderate  feed  of  shorts 
or  middlings  of  wheat  and  ground  barley 
made  into  a  slop  would  be  a  good  ration. 
Evidently  there  is  some  digestive  trouble 
here,  and  a  dose  of  croton  oil  (3  drops) 


mixed  in  a  teaspoonful  of  raw  linseed 
oil  for  each  hog  would  be  beneficial. 
Charcoal,  ashes,  salt,  and  a  little  epsom 
salts  would  be  of  benefit  to  tone  the  di- 
gestion. The  oil  should  be  carefully  mixed 
in  the  slop. 

Dr.  C.  a.  Pvi.k, 
Pathologist  San  Francisco  Veteiinary 
College. 


A  NEW  CURE  FOR  GRUBS  IN 
SHEEP. 


Mr.  W.  A.  Porter,  of  Dixon,  Solano 
county,  has  applied  a  new  treatment  for 
sheep  that  are  attacked  by  grubs  in  the 
head  that  has  proved  a  great  success. 
This  disease,  though  common  in  cold 
damp  weather,  does  no  great  injury  to 
riost  of  the  sheep  affected,  though  oc- 
casionally the  grub  gets  to  a  vital  spot 
and  the  animal  goes  into  convulsions  or 
a  state  of  coma  and  dies.  On  previous 
occasions  on  the  ranch  sheep  so  attacked 
did  not  respond  to  the  ordinary  treat- 
ment, and  whether  the  grubs  were  killed 
or  not,  the  animals  did  not  profit  by  it. 

Last  year  when  a  ewe  was  found  so 
l-.adly  affected  that  she  was  blind  and 
hardly  able  to  move,  Mr.  Porter  took  an 
atomizer,  used  for  human  nasal  troubles, 
and  sprayed  the  glycothymoline  it  con 
tyined  into  the  nostrils  of  the  sick  animal. 
This  was  done  on  three  different  occas- 
ions. The  third  time  it  was  necessary  to 
exert  some  effort  to  catch  and  hold  the 
sheep,  and  the  fourth  time  she  was  so 
lively  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  run 
after  her.  From  that  time  to  this  she 
has  shown  no  symptoms  of  the  trouble. 

Most  sheepmen  find  it  profitable  to  ptit 
some  tar  in  the  feed  troughs  so  that  the 
tar  that  gets  on  the  sheep's  noses  will 
keep  the  flies  away.  The  glycothymoline 
appears  to  be  still  more  distasteful  to  the 
nostrils,  and  is  very  easily  applied.  Once 
the  grub  is  killed  it  does  no  more  injury 
to  the  sheep. 


DAIRY  SHORT-HORNS  POPULAR 
IN  ENGLAND. 


Those  who  are  handling  dairy  Short- 
horns in  this  State  will  be  interested  in  a 
clipping  from  the  Hereford  Journal,  kind 
ly  sent  us  by  John  Bennett  of  Sebastopol, 
as  follows:  "Of  great  importance  as  a 
sign  of  the  times  was  the  sale  of  Mrs. 
Thornton's  pedigreed  milking  Short-horns 
in  Northamptonshire,  on  Tuesday,  Octo- 
ber 17.  These  cattle  were  in  very  low 
condition,  and  certainly  many  of  their 
pedigrees  were  anything  but  attractive. 
It  was  thought  before  the  sale  that  the  41 
head  would  be  well  sold  if  they  brought 
$5000.  They  realized  over  $8000,  and  a 
friend  observed  to  me  that  he  'never  saw 
such  a  sale  in  his  life.'  The  scarcity  of 
milk  now  prevailing  would  not  account 
for  this  phenomenon,  for  the  eagerness  of 
bidders  was  indeed  phenomenal.  Bsi)e- 
cially  must  it  be  so  considered  when  it  is 
pointed  out  that  not  one  of  the  well-known 
pioneers  of  the  Short-horn  dairy  move 
ment  was  i)resent,  the  buyers  being  com- 
posed chiefly  of  recruits  for  the  cause. 
The  sale  may  be  taken  as  a  positive  proof 
that  the  new  enterprise  of  establishing  a 
type  of  pedigree  Short-horns  with  deep 
milking  propensity  has  'caught  on,'  and 
is  spreading  with  wonderful  rapidity.  It 
should  be  stated  here  that  the  milk  of 
each  cow  in  the  sale  has  been  tested  for 
litrcentage  of  butter-fat,  and  the  result 
in  each  case  was  printed  beneath  the  pedi 
gree.  This  gave  confidence  and  doubtless, 
to  some  extent,  helped  the  sale." 


The  United  States  authorities  are  in- 
vestigating the  Chicago  Butter  and  Egg 
Exchange,  which,  it  is  alleged,  was  used 
to  establish  false  quotations  and  manipu- 
late the  market  to  the  members'  advan- 
tage. 


JOIN  THE 
WORLD'S  BIGGEST  ARMY 
of  Satisfied  Users.   Own  a 

SHARPLES  m 

Tubular  Cream  Separator  ^ 

Careful  buyers  choose 
the  Dairy  Tubular  be- 
cause   it    contains  no 
disks,  has   twice  the 
skimming  force  oi  others, 
skims  faster  and  twice 
as  clean,  wears alife time, 
is  guaranteed  forever  by 
Amerlca'soldest  and 
world's  blgResf  sep- 
arator concern. 
No  other  has  these 
advantages. 

Those  using  others 
are  rapidly  discard- 
ing them  for  Tubulars 
becauseTubulars  repeat- 
edly pay  for  themselves 
by  saving  what  others 
lose.  Vou  will  finally 
have  a  Tubular.  Then 
why  bother  with  otiiers? 
Write  for  catalog  l3U 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WKsT  <  iii:sti:k, 

riiloBiro.  III.,  Wmi  rruiielHCMt.  <  iil.,  I'oi-tland,  Ore. 


A  TREATISE 

on  the 

Horso— k^t^i'?^ 
r 


We  offer  free  this  book 
tliattellsyoiiubDiit  irmny  1 
of  the  diseases  ainietllii; 
liorses  ami  li..w  to  treii 
them.    <-iill  f..r  It  at  .vol 
local  <lru^'frlst  s  or  wrne 

KENDALL'S 
SPAVIN  CURE 

j  Isasafeand  rpllable  remedy.  It  will  cure 
bone,  ^SlllMlt  nnd  olhcr  Imny  en larirt'nients. 
Is  also  a  reliable  rciiiecly  lor  (  'mtiis.  Sprains,  | 
Bruises,  Cuts  and  Lameness.  Ildnesthe  woric 
Bafelyatpmall  expense  Read  what  W.T.Sadleri 
I  Atlanta,  Ga.,  care  of  Allen's  piiarmacy,  writeu: 

atise  ou  tlie  hor>o  received  and  ooDtaina  many  I 
ml  fonoiilns  fur  ifeaUuR  Hluck.    I  tia 
^bottles  of  ;<ur  ISpnvia  Cure  nn.l  have  never  hud  i 
cum|iIa<Dt  frum  a  ouetomer. 

And  Mr.  Wm.  Booth,  of  Gravette,  I 

Ark.,  writes; 

■[  .,ijr  l..»>k  i a  worth  $-1.00  if  only  used 
S  an  alil  lolocating  laiiien<  sfi.  ShL.ulder  | 
laui.-neHB  is  Uie  mo^t  .lifflcult  (ur  ^ 

«a!'y,  hovrevcr,  with  the  help  [ 
ofygui  ■     ■  " 

KendalTs  Spavin  I 
Cure  Is  sold  at  the  | 
uniform  price  of  i 
ei.OO  a  bottle,  or  I 
C  bottles  for  8r>.00. 1 
If  you  cannot  get  I 
It  or  our  free  book  I 
at  your  local  druggist,  I 
IV rite  us, 
DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  COMPANY 
Enoebure  Falls,  Vermont.  U.  S.  A. 


KENDALL'S 
IS  HUKSK 
l.\8tKAM'E 


HJI.H, 

DTSs  Medicli 


mm, 


READY 

Fon 

EMERGENCIES. 

H-HH 

LINIMENT 


~am6TT\ 


SHOULD  BE  IN  EVERY  HOME 

ASA  SAFE- GUARD AGAIMST 
SORE  THROAT,  SWELLINGS, 

 SPRAINS,  RHEUMATISM. 

NEURALGIA.  STIEF JOINTS,  LAMENESS. 
STOMACH  CRAMPS,  DIARRHOEA  .  £tc. 

THE  STOCKMAN "5  STAND  BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


.^Pk^***^ROTEIN  AAV 

EXCEEDING 


For  Catile»  Poultry  and  all 
Farm  Animals 

will  double  your  milk,  cream  and  egg  supply. 

Write  for  booklet  "8Y.srKMATic  FKmiiHci 

AND  THK  VaI-UK  OF  80Y  BKAN  MKAI,." 

NORTH  AMERICAN  MERCANTILE  CO. 

318-H'20  Front  St.,  .San  Franclsc^o 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  In  37  FIRST  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISen 
P  A  PP  P  Klake,  MoRlt  &  Towne,  L,ob  Angeles 
rrtrCIV    Blake,  McFall  <t  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 
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HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal..  are 
offering  registered  Jersey  bulls  and  bull 
calves  of  the  choicest  Island  and  Ameri- 
can breeding,  from  prize  winners  and 
big  producers;  also  a  carload  of  un- 
registered Jersey  cows,  and  a  car  of 
Jersey  heifers,  unregistered. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns;  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree,  i'.  O.  Box  321 
Petaluma,  Cal. 

PURE-BRED  SHORT-HORNS,  Poland- 
China  hogs,  and  Shropshire  sheep.  Rose- 
lawn  Stock  Farm,  Woodland.  Cal. 

SIMON-NEWMAN  CO.,  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Man- 
ager, Newman.  Cal. 

A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS,  Woodland,  Cal. — 
Importers  and  breeders  registered  Hol- 
stelns. 


SWINE 


l^'OUR  OAKS  STOCK  CO.,  breeders  oi 
Berkshire  and  Hampshire  hogs  and  Im- 
porter Hampshire  Down  sheep.  Wood- 
land, Cal. 

POLAND  CHINA  HOGS;  Barred  Rocks  and 
Black  Minorca  poultry;  young  stock  and 
eggs  for  sale.  M.  Bassett,  Hanford.  Cal. 

FOR  SWINELAND  TAMWORTHS,  DU- 
rocs  and  Berkshires,  see  large  ad  in 
another  column. 

UEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodi,  San  Joaquin  Co. 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 

G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins.  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  aisc 
Short-horns. 

LOCUST  GROVE  FARM.  Ripon,  Cal. 
Berkshires.    Size  and  quality. 

KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM — Reg.  Poland- 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry.  Farmington. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 
Both  sexes.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton.  CpI 

STUDARUS  &  CUNNINGHAM,  Mills,  Cal 
Registered  O.  I.  C.  swine. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  Nlles,  Cal 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 


J.  L.  McCarthy, 

Live   Stock  and  Real 
EHtnte  Auctioneer. 

Fifteen  years  experi- 
ence at  Chicago,  St. 
Louis     and  Kansas 
City     Stock  Yards. 
Judge     of  Pedigree 
and    Quality    of  all 
classes  of  Pure-Bred 
•  Stock.    Country  sales 
a  specialty.  Address 
Key   Route  Hotel, 
Oakland,  Cal. 


imiinimipuuii 


luiliiiiilio^^^ 


iiill 


COSTS  LESS 

USE  LESS 

The  rub  Is  in  the  hub. 
But  HUB  saves  the  rub. 


ALL  DEALERS 


The  Brininstool  Co. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


BLUEPAlli 

Best  j^o/e 


What  China  is  Doing  in  Pork  Exports 

to  Europe. 


Our  swine  growers  know,  of  course, 
that  our  geographical  neighbor,  China,  is 
shipping  porli  in  considerable  quantities 
to  England,  and  they  will  be  interested  to 
have  more  information  about  the  kind  of 
product  China  is  putting  out.  It  seems 
that  when  fresh  Chinese  pork  appeared 
in  the  English  market  the  meat  naturally 
excited  inquiry  as  to  Its  origin  and  de- 
sirability, and  as  the  British  authorities 
are  apparently  quite  disposed  to  promote 
this  trade  as  they  are  all  other  trade  with 
China,  Dr.  Reginald  Farrar,  medical  in- 
spector, Local  Government  Board,  re- 
ceived instructions  to  inquire,  during  a 
visit  to  China,  into  the  export  of  Chinese 
pork  to  England,  and  his  report  has  now 
been  published  by  the  Local  Government 
Board. 

It  is  stated  that  so  far  as  Dr.  Farrar 
could  ascertain,  pork  Is  being  exported  to 
England  from  only  two  places  in  China, 
viz.:  from  Hankow  on  the  Yangtze  river 
and  Harbin  in  Manchuria.  It  is  proposed, 
however,  to  export  pork  from  Shanghai. 
A  prejudice  is  entertained  among  Euro- 
pean residents  in  certain  parts  of  China, 
and  has  been  transmitted  to  England, 
against  the  use  of  Chinese  pork  on  the 
ground  that  the  Chinese  pig  Is  said  to  be 
a  scavenger  pig  that  feeds  on  garbage, 
and  is,  therefore,  likely  to  become  the  ve- 
hicle of  parasitic  diseases.  It  is  true, 
says  Dr.  Farrar,  that  in  many  villages  of 
China  pigs  are  to  be  seen  rooting  about 
in  the  streets  and  feeding  on  garbage.  It 
is  also  probable  that  these  animals  are 
eventually  eaten  by  poor  persons  of  the 
coolie  class,  and  many  Europeans  have 
apparently  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  Chinese  pork  which  is  exported  to 
England  is  derived  from  animals  of  this 
class.  But  not  only  the  pigs  that  are  ex- 
ported to  England,  but  in  general  those 
also  which  are  sold  in  the  native  markets 
for  consumption  by  Chinese,  are  grain- 
fed  pigs  reared  on  farms  under  condi- 
tions which  compare  favorably  with  those 
that  obtain  in  England.  To.  Dr.  Farrar's 
knowledge  pork  is  freely  eaten  by  Euro- 
peans in  such  places  as  Shanghai,  Han- 
kow, and  Harbin.  Pork  is  the  staple 
meat  food  throughout  China;  the  pork 
that  the  doctor  has  seen  exposed  for  sale 
in  native  shops  has  been  nearly  always 
good  fat  meat,  whereas  the  scavenger  pigs, 
of  which  one  or  two  may  be  seen  in  most 
villages,  are  lean  and  skinny  animals, 
with  pendulous  bellies  that  tell  of  the 
unsatisfying  nature  of  their  food.  They 
arc  generally  old  sows  of  410  use  for  fat 
tening.  The  Chinese  are  a  frugal  people 
who  throw  very  little  foodstuff  to  waste, 
and  it  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
fat  pork  sufficient  for  the  demands  of  the 
population  could  be  fed  on  the  scanty 
garbage  that  is  to  be  picked  up  in  the 
streets  of  a  Chinese  town  or  village.  It 
is,  moreover,  unlikely  that  a  firm  which 
is  trying  to  establish  in  the  English  mar 
ket  a  new  and  successful  trade  in  pork  or 
bacon,  would  find  it  to  their  profit  to  ex- 
port lean  scavenger  pigs  fed  on  garbage. 
He  adds  that  within  his  experience  the 
average  Chinaman  is  as  dainty  in  his 
feeding  as  the  average  Englishman,  and 
the  idea  of  eating  garbage-fed  pork  is  as 
repugnant  to  the  respectable  Chinese  as 
it  is  to  ourselves.  As  regards  the  liability 
of  the  Chinese  pig  to  parasitic  diseases, 
he  could  find  no  'evidence  to  justify  the 
belief  that  such  diseases  occur  more  com- 
monly in  Chinese  than  in  English  pigs.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  there  might  be 
objection  to  the  use  of  pork  derived  from 
plague-infected  districts  in  China.  But 
Professor  Zabolotny,  who  was  one  of  the 
Russian  delegates  to  the  International 
Plague  Conference,  assures  Dr.  Farrar 


that  he  has  found  the  pig,  though  suscep- 
tible to  infection  by  large  doses  of  plague 
culture,  to  be  relatively  highly  resistant 
in  this  respect.  In  Hankow  the  inspec- 
tion precautions  are  described  as  fairly 
stringent  at  present,  but  it  is  pointed  out 
that  the  incentive  to  expend  money  in  in- 
spection may  diminish  if  China  becomes  a 
recognized  source  of  supply  of  frozen 
perk  and  pork  products. 


TUBERCULOSIS  AND  HIGH  COST 
OF  MEATS. 


That  the  high  cost  of  living  is  primarily 
traceable,  so  far  as  the  cost  of  meat  is 
concerned,  to  bovine  tuberculosis  was  the 
theory  advanced  by  Dr.  M.  P.  Ravenel,  of 
the  department  of  bacteriology  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  in  his  recent  ad- 
dress before  the  State  Medical  Society  of 
Oregon. 

Out  of  35,000,000  hogs  examined  last 
year,  said  Dr.  Ravenel,  the  government 
experts  found  7,000,000  that  were  afflicted 
v.-ith  tuberculosis,  and  were  rejected  by 
the  government.  Over  $3,500,000  are  lost 
annually  through  the  rejection  of  tubercu- 
lar cattle. 

"The  packers  don't  stand  this  loss,  you 
understand,"  continued  Dr.  Ravenel.  "It 
ib  borne  by  the  consumer  and  by  the 
farmer  who  raised  the  stock.  The  packer 
isn't  going  to  run  the  risk  of  losing  sev- 
eral million  dollars  worth  of  meat  annu 
ally  through  the  rejection  of  it,  without 
seeing  that  he  is  reimbursed.  Undoubt- 
edly, the  severe  testing  of  tuberculous 
animals  before  the  slaughter  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  increased  cost  of  meat 
of  all  kinds. 

"I  presume  Wisconsin  ships  more  high- 
class  cattle  than  any  other  State.  Buyers 
from  all  over  the  world  come  and  pay  on 


the  average  $10  a  head  more  than  the 
market  price  elsewhere  so  as  to  obtain 
cattle  free  from  tuberculosis.' 

The  opponents  of  the  anti-tuberculosis 
laws  are  fighting  hard  and  are  working 
hard  to  bring  about  a  return  to  old  condi- 
tions. As  an  example  he  cited  the  case  of 
Illinois,  whose  present  laws  he  declared 
are  a  fitting  example  of  the  clever  manip- 
ulation for  the  benefit  of  unclean  dairy- 
men. 

In  referring  to  the  problems  that  con- 
front those  who  are  fighting  bovine  tu- 
berculosis. Dr.  Ravenel  said  the  problem 
cf  locating  tuberculous  cattle  need  not  be 
considered  because  of  the  enormous  num- 
ber of  diseased  cattle  that  are  to  be  found 
anywhere.  He  declared  he  believed  there 
should  be  a  system  of  comi)ulsory  notifi- 
cation whenever  a  diseased  animal  was 
found  and  such  animals  as  were  suf- 
fering from  open  tuberculosis  should  be 
slaughtered. 

That  bovine  tuberculosis  was  not  hered- 
itary was  also  stated  by  Dr.  Ravenel,  who 
declared,  however,  that  calves  allowed  to 
run  with  the  cows  afflicted  with  tubercu- 
losis contracted  the  disease  very  soon, 
which  has  given  rise  to  the  general  belief 
that  the  disease  is  hereditary. 


BUTTER  WHICH  WOULD  NOT 
COME. 


To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  tell 
me  what  is  the  trouble  with  cream  that 
you  churn  on  from  Monday  until  Satur- 
day, then  have  to  give  up  in  despair  and 
turn  it  out  to  the  pigs?  We  warmed  it, 
and  we  cooled  it.  and  used  a  dairy  ther- 
mometer, but  nothing  would  do.  A  little 
light  on  the  subject  would  be  thankfully 
received.  Si'bscbiber. 

[If  the  cream  was  in  churnable  condi- 
tion otherwise,  the  probability  is  that  it 
was  too  cool  when  you  started  churning. 
It  should  be  about  62  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
You  are  in  luck  that  it  did  not  crawl  up 
the  chimney  when  it  got  tired  of  being 
pounded. — Editob.1 


Irrigated 

AUaUa 

Land 


In  the  Son  Joaqnin  Vnllt-y.  Merced  Culou.v  .\o.  ::.  in  >I«tc<m1  Count.v.  linN  n  rich 
sandy  louni  noU  lilt-iil  fur  niriill'ii.  II  Im  proven  Kruund.  Some  of  (lie  flnvHl 
alfiilfa  in  the  State  In  KrowInK  on  adjolnlnK  laud.  If  .vou  art-  luteri-Mted  In 
alfalfa.  In  Iiok  ralNinK  or  dalr.vInK,  It  nlll  pa.v  >uu  lo  di-ai  with  um. 

Land  In  Mereed  Colony  \o.  In  Hold  In  tractx  of  fr<iiii  ten  aercN  up.  TermN 
are  eany  and  IntereHt  low.  Write  today  for  our  IIIUNtrated  booklet,  .MBRCICD 
COLONICS. 


Co-Operative  Land  &  Trust  Co. 

595  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
Send  me  your  booklet,  Merced  Colonies. 


Name .... 
Address. 


ALTA  VISTA  HERD  OF  IMPORTED  GUERNSEYS 

OWNED  BY 
CHAS.  G.  I.ATHROF,  Stanford  rnlvrrMlty,  Cal. 
Prom  above  herd  I  offer  for  sale  a  few  choice  bull  calves  from  such  p're* 
and  grand  sires  as 
IMP.  LORD  KITCHENER — 113«9 
Winner  of  the  grand  champion  prize  at  Sacramento  State  Fairs  1909-1O1O,  and 

IMP.  RAYMOND  OF  THE  PREEI  ll."WS 

Winner  of  the  first  prize  1906,  Island  of  Guernsey. 
For  further  particulars  write  to  above  address.    Inspection  8oIIcU«n 


REDWOOD  TANKS 


1  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  1(1  had  agents  to 
sell  my  product  It  would  mean  that  I  must  add  to  my 
price  as  much  as  the  agents'  c<niml8Slon  would  be.  My  lumber  Is  brought 
olrect  Irom  the  forest.  Latest , Im proved  machinery,  t^p-to-date  methods. 
Redwood  Tunks.  Picking  Boxes,  Peach  Hoxes,  Drying  Trays,  Kgg  Cases.  A 
tank  6  ft.  diameter,  '2H  ft.  deep,  t7.50.  A  tai  k  6  ft.  diameter,  ft.  deep,  110.50. 
I.Higesttck  oi  'si'ks  of  vnrious  sizes  in  stock.  Anything  made  to  order  on 
short  notice.  Spraying  tanks.  Urape  Stakes. 

R.  F.  WILSON,  447  W.  Malu  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 
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National  Forests  and  the  Sheep 
Industry. 


[From  an  address  delivered  before  the 
California  Wool  Growers'  Association  by 
John  H.  Hatton,  Assistant  District  For- 
ester.] 

In  California  in  1910  there  were  2,200,- 
000  sheep,  383,000  of  which,  not  including 
lambs,  were  grazed  upon  the  national  for- 
ests under  paid  permits,  nearly  17%%.  On 
private  lands  within  the  exterior  boun- 
daries of  the  California  national  forests 
there  were  grazed  that  year  about  126,000 
sheep,  making  a  total  of  approximately 
510,000  under  national  forest  regulations. 

All  the  grazing  work  so  far  has  been 
based  in  a  large  measure  upon  former  use. 
The  grazing  regulations  have  been  pur- 
posely framed  to  interfere  as  little  as  pos- 
sible with  past  and  present  use  and  at 
the  same  time  to  detract  as  little  as  pos- 
sible from  the  practice  of  forestry.  The 
Forestry  Service  has  been  big  enough  to 
recognize  the  relative  importance  of  our 
national  live  stock  industry  and  the  part 
that  the  national  forests  play  in  the  pro- 
duction of  beef,  mutton,  wool,  pelts  and 
hides.  It  has  been  and  will  continue  to 
be  the  studied  policy  and  aim  of  the 
Service  to  utilize  the  forage  product  of 
the  forests  under  such  restrictions  only 
as  will  insure  the  permanent  value  of  the 
lands  for  grazing  and  forest  purposes. 

Grazing  will  be  permitted  on  any  na- 
tional forest  so  long  as  no  marked  dam- 
age is  done  by  the  stock,  but  when  a 
national  forest  is  injured  by  too  much 
stock  or  by  the  way  the  animals  are  han- 
dled, then  it  must  be  insisted  that  better 
niethods  of  handling  be  adopted  or  the 
number  of  stock  reduced  until  the  dam- 
age is  stopped.  In  extreme  cases  it  may 
be  necessary  to  exclude  all  stock,  but  un- 
der ordinary  circumstances  this  extreme 
jirotective  measure  has  not  been  adopted 
unless  for  the  protection  of  the  water 
supply  of  cities  or  on  some  areas  in  pro- 
cess of  reforestration  by  planting. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  his- 
tory of  grazing  on  the  public  domain 
without  regulation  has  been  one  of  de- 
pletion and  disaster  where  competition 
has  been  rife.  It  has  not  always  been 
due  to  what  we  term  overgrazing,  but  to 
the  use  of  the  ranges  in  improper  sea- 
sons. One  of  tne  most  destructive  uses 
of  the  open  range  was  this  so-called  pre- 
mature grazing. 

We  believe  that  the  protection  given 
Individual  permittees  in  the  use  of  par- 
ticular ranges  means  just  the  difference 
between  good  mutton  and  indifferent  mut- 
ton, good  lambs  and  lambs  not  so  good, 
v.here  they  would  otherwise  have  to  en- 
gage in  a  losing  battle  for  position  and 
put  up  with  overgrazing.  Conservative 
use  of  the  range  under  Service  super- 
vision has  meant  better  growth  and  bet- 
ter weights.  It  may  have  meant  less 
stock  on  some  ranges,  but  we  believe 
that  regulated  grazing  and  fewer  num- 
bers has  spelled  more  actual  profit  to  the 
stockman  than  overgrazing  and  hungry 
stock. 

Data  secured  from  the  Modoc  national 
forest  in  1910  show  that  lambs  brought  at 
least  50  cents  more  per  head  and  weighed 
a>i  average  of  10  liounds  more  than  lambs 
produced  outside  the  forest.  This  season 
the  Modoc  forest  produced  78-pound 
lambs.  Last  year  weights  on  10,000  head 
showed  an  average  of  72  pounds,  while 
outside  the  forest  average  weights  se- 
cured on  3000  lambs  showed  only  62 
pounds. 

As  far  as  the  sheep  industry  within  the 
national  forests  themselves  is  concerned 
it  cannot  be  said  that  its  volume  so  far 
has  been  materially  affected  by  govern- 
ment supervision.  In  this  district  the 
Secretary's  annual  authorization  has  al- 


ways exceeded  the  number  covered  by 
permits.  There  have  been  some  reduc- 
tions in  the  very  large  holdings  and  some 
transient  owners  have  disposed  of  their 
flocks,  but  the  variation  in  numbers  with- 
in the  forests  has  been  influenced  more 
by  economic  conditions. 

The  management  of  sheep  grazing  with- 
in the  national  forests  in  the  past  cer- 
tainly does  not  call  for  alarm.  In  my 
judgment,  it  calls  for  the  hearty  endorse- 
ment of  the  stockmen  concerned.  In  a 
general  way  the  national  forests  of  Cali- 
fornia are  accommodating  about  as  many 
sheep  and  goats  as  they  should  on  areas 
to  which  this  class  of  stock  is  already  as- 
signed. In  some  localities  better  methods 
of  handling  should  be  adopted  or  the 
numbers  slightly  reduced  to  bring  about 
the  proper  correlation  of  forestry  and 
grazing  interests.  There  are  other  areas, 
however,  now  unused  by  any  class  of 
stock  where  sheep  might  later  find  pas- 
turage if  transportation  facilities  become 
such  as  to  make  these  areas  profitably 
accessible.  During  the  past  season  ef- 
forts were  made  to  interest  sheepmen  in 
remote  localities,  with  successful  results 
in  several  instances. 

We  have  territory  in  the  forests  which 
will  probably  always  be  of  more  value  for 
grazing  than  for  other  purposes,  and  by 
the  continued  introduction  of  better  sys- 
tems of  handling,  wiser  methods  of  use, 
range  improvement  studies,  etc.,  we  hope 
to  increase  the  carrying  capacity  of  such 
ranges  to  make  up.  In  part  at  least,  pos- 
sible reductions  from  other  factors. 

The  Service  has  already  demonstrated 
that  the  carrying  capacity  may  be  in- 
creased 20%  if  the  sheep  are  not  herded. 
Experiments  with  lambing  pastures  have 
also  shown  a  profitable  saving  in  the 
Iamb  crop.  More  succulent  feed  will  be 
grown  in  the  valleys  by  irrigation  and 
more  lambs  and  mutton  produced  on 
ranges  not  now  within  the  forests. 

The  national  forests  have  come  to  stay. 
Their  primary  objects  are  protection  and 
use  as  opposed  to  destruction  and  waste. 
The  forester  in  this  country  must  realize 
that  the  task  before  him  is  broad.  He 
cannot  close  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  cat- 
tle are  turning  their  heads  toward  the 
mountains.  Sheep  are  seeking  summer 
pastures.  If  in  working  out  the  silvi- 
cultural  problems  of  forestry  he  did  not 
set  over  against  such  studies  and  observa- 
tions equally  as  intensive  observations  on 
our  actual  forage  resources,  and  best 
means  of  developing  and  sustaining  lands 
best  suited  to  grazing,  he  would  come 
far  short  of  the  obligations  which  are  put 
upon  him  in  a  country  like  these  United 
States. 


DAIRY  NOTES. 

f'he  management  of  the  Sleepy  Hollow 
certified  dairy  at  San  Anselmo,  Marin 
county,  is  adding  more  cows  to  the  herd. 

W.  A.  Schwanat,  butter-maker  for  the 
Tiicinto  creamery,  Glenn  county,  has 
leased  the  creamery  for  a  year,  taking 
charge  December  1. 

The  Kings  County  Dairymen's  Asso- 
ciation is  to  investigate  the  reason  for 
the  big  difference  existing  between  the 
price  of  cream  to  the  producer  and  to  the 
consumer. 

The  320-acre  ranch  of  Roy  McCage  at 
Brentwood,  Contra  Costa  county,  is  to  be 
seeded  to  alfalfa  and  made  into  a  dairy 
ranch. 

A.  W.  Morris,  of  Woodland,  has  left 
for  the  East  to  purchase  several  cars  of 
fancy  Holsteln  cattle,  which  will  make  his 
dairy  contain  as  many  cows  as  any  thor- 
oughbred dairy  in  the  State.    The  cow, 


Sadie  De  Kol  Burke,  is  completing  her 
year's  test  and  will  fall  only  a  little  short 
of  the  thousand-pound  mark  for  butter. 
Her  milk  record  will  be  26,000  pounds. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 

Dr.  George  S.  Baker,  head  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Animal  Industry  in  this 
State,  has  left  for  Manila,  where  he  will 
supervise  the  erection  of  a  large  slaughter 
house  which  the  Government  will  have 
constructed.  Dr.  Baker  will  be  gone  a 
year,  and  during  his  absence  his  place 
will  be  occupied  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Webster. 

Fred  A.  Ellinwood,  of  Red  Bluff,  sec- 
retary of  the  California  Wool  Growers' 
Association,  will  leave  for  Omaha  Decem- 
ber 14  to  attend  the  meeting  of  woolmen 
in  Omaha,  as  the  representative  of  the 
local  Association.  From  there  he  will 
proceed  to  Washington,  where  he  will 
work  upon  matters  connected  with  the 
amendment  of  the  tariff  on  wool.  Up  to 
the  time  of  leaving  for  the  East  he  will 
be  at  the  Morrill  Apartments,  Berkeley. 

Dr.  W.  B.  Rawland,  county  veterinarian 
for  Los  Angeles,  announces  that  100  horses 
had  to  be  killed  recently  on  account  of 
glanders.  Most  of  the  cases  were  traced 
to  infection  through  public  watering 
troughs. 

Hog  cholera  is  causing  loss  to  a  num- 
ber of  ranchers  in  the  northern  part  of 
San  Joaquin  county.  Word  comes  from 
Fallon,  Nev.,  that  the  cholera  has  broken 
out  there  also. 

One  of  the  largest  shipments  of  hogs 
foi  the  year  from  Hanford,  Kings  county, 
left  that  place  last  week,  when  Biddle  & 
Russell  shipped  1200  hogs  to  the  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco  markets. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 


aOUBAtTLT'S 

Caustic 
Balsam 

A  Sar«,  Bftttj,  u4  Potltlr*  Con 


The  sstegt.  Beat  BLISTER  eTer  need.  Takei 
the  place  of  all  Hnaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
KemoTes  all  Banches  or  BlemlBhes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle,  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERF 
OK  FIRING.  ImtMtaibleto  produce  scar  or  blemish 

Kvery  bottle  sold  la  warranted  to  give  aatlifactlon 
Price  •1.80  per  bottle.  Sold  bT  drngglsta,  or  lent 
by  eipreaa,  oharg:es  paid,  with  foil  dlrectlona  for 
'ta  nae.    Send  for  descrlntlye  clrcalan 
THB  LAWRENCK-WILLIAM8  CO.,  CTeTeUnd.  O. 


BI3KK.SHIRE.S 


Are  rich  in  the  best  blood  lines  of  the 
breed.  We  are  sold  out  of  fall  pigs  and 
are  now  booking  orders  for  spring  de- 
livery.    .SKNI)  YOURS  NOW. 


DUROC  JERSEYS 


Strong,  Hardy.  Big  Honed  and  early  ma- 
turing. The  best  of  the  lard  type.  A 
FEW  EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE  FALL 
HOAR  PIGS  FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIV- 
ERY. THESE  PIGS  ARE  GOOD  ENOUGH 
TO  HEAD  ANY  HERD.  AUGUST  AND 
SEPTEMBER  FARROW,  NOW  WEIGH- 
ING FROM  90  TO  12,-1  POUNDS. 

Prices:  9^.00  to  !f^r>.00  each. 


TAMVVORTHS 


The  Best  Bacon  Hog  in  America.  Good 
rangers,  strong  and  liardy.  The  sows  are 
very  prolific,  farrowing  from  ten  to  fifteen 
pigs  to  tlie  litter,  and  the  pigs  will  make 
n^>  to  200  pounds  in  si.x  months. 
PrtoeM:  now  piKM,  !|tir>.00;  bour  pigH,  $20.00 
each. 


STOCK  IS  BRED  RIGHT,  FED  RIGHT  and 
RAISED  RIGHT.  ONLY  THE  CHOICE 
PIGS  OF  THE  LITTER  ARE  SOLD  FOR 
BREEDING  PURPOSF^S.  EVERY  PIG 
LEAVING  SWINELAND  IS  GUARAN- 
TI':EI)  AND  THE  BUYER  CAN  HAVE  HIS 
MONEY  H.\CK  l-'OI!  THE  ASKING  IP  HE 
ISN'T  FULLY  SATISFIED.  ALL  STOCK 
PRICP:d  f.o.b.  Y'UBA  CITY  and  registered. 
REFERENCE:  THIS  PAPER  OR  ANY 
BANK  IN  MARY'SVILLE. 


BOX  VITRA   CITY.  CALIFORNIA. 


AUCXIOIM  SALE 

MULES  AND  IVIARES 

December  16th,  at  1  p.  m.  at  P.  Stewart's  Ranch, 
IV2  miles  South  ol  Crow's  Landing,  Stanislaus  Co. 

37  head  of  Good  Boned,  2,  3  and  4  year  old  Mules,  also  40  head  of  Mares  from  3  to  6  years 
old.  These  Mares  welsh  from  l,iOO  to  1,350  pounds,  all  broke  r  nd  part  of  them  In  foal  to  a 
big  Shire  Stallion.  Uon't  miss  this  sale,  if  you  want  Mules  or  Mares.  Haln  or  shine, 
Crow's  Landing,  December  Ihth. 

E.  STEWART  &  CO.,  Live  Stock  Dealers 

W.  HIGGINBOTHAM.  AuclioDeer 


THE 
LOUDEN  WAY 

Louden  l<'i|iil|>iiiciil  In  your  bnrn 
will  not  only  niivc  you  time  and 
labor,  liiil  by  nlV^irilliii;:  cicitn  and 
liciiltliy  <|uarlcrN  and  comfort  to 
your  <*oi^N,  iiicrcuNC  flic  milk  botii 
In  qualit.v   and  quantity. 


THE  WARNER  WAY 

WARNElt  FENCE — The  only  fence  with  barbed  wire 
top  and  bottom  marelnH.  StrctclicH  tauter  and  better 
than  any  other  fence  on  the  market. 

For  Barn  Equipment  aNk  for  Catalog  B.  I'. 

For  Fence — R.  F. 

WESTERN  EQUIPMENT  CO. 


72  FREMONT  ST. 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
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The  Best  Fowls  to  Keep. 


Written  for  the  Faiikk  Ri  rai.  Pbkss 
By  Mrs.  S.  Swayscjooi).  Pomona,  Cal. 

This  is  a  difficult  question  to  answer, 
and  yet  it  is  aslied  in  all  seriousness  by 
iwople  who  do  not  know  the  character- 
istics of  the  various  breeds  and  do  not 
wish  to  experiment.  The  only  way  it 
can  be  answered  conscientiously  by  a 
second  party  is  by  a  method  of  cross- 
questioning  the  enquirer. 

It  is  necessary  to  know  what  his  object 
is  in  keeping  poultry,  what  his  market 
demands,  the  room  and  accommodations 
he  can  give  the  fowls,  etc.  So,  as  we 
see,  one  question  involves  many  others. 
And  even  after  selecting  a  breed  that  or- 
dinarily should  be  a  success  under  such 
conditions,  there  are  two  other  questions 
involved,  and  these  are  the  most  vital 
of  all — the  strain  and  the  man.  The  man 
is  really  the  most  important,  because  a 
man  of  perseverance  will  keep  at  it  until 
he  develops  a  poor  strain  into  a  good  one. 
v.'hile  a  careless,  indifferent  man  will  soon 
cause  the  very  best  strain  of  any  breed 
to  deteriorate. 

Thk  Wiiitk  I^EfiiioBN. — The  White  Leg- 
horn has  had  such  a  long  reign  on  this 
Coast  as  the  best  fowl  for  egg  farming, 
that  it  is  hard  to  get  any  other  of  the 
small  breeds  introduced  to  any  extent : 
that  is,  in  sufficient  numbers  to  test  the 
question  thoroughly.  The  Leghorn  is  a 
hustler;  therefore,  if  its  owner  does  not 
provide  it  with  enough  and  even  a  sur 
I'lus,  it  will  hustle  it  from  the  neighbors, 
and  it  will  sometimes  travel  quite  a  dis- 
tance to  get  what  it  is  after.  But,  after 
all,  the  Leghorn  bears  confinement  well, 
and  if  well  fed  and  cared  for,  will  repay 
the  owner  with  a  full  basket  of  eggs, 
especially  in  spring  and  summer.  There 
lire  a  few  strains  that  in  the  hands  of 
careful  breeders  have  proved  fairly  good 
winter  layers.  Laying  eggs  of  a  good 
average  size  and  of  good  white  color  is 
the  especial  function  of  Leghorns:  as  a 
table  bird,  or  even  a  farmer's  bird,  they 
are  not  the  thing  in  feathers,  even  though 
their  eggs  do  bring  a  few  cents  more  in 
the  market.  Moreover,  the  slipshod  meth- 
ods of  breeding  the  Leghorn  the  last  few 
years  has  at  last  commenced  to  tell  in 
the  progeny.  Scientific  line  breeding  is 
all  right,  but  inbreeding  without  the 
proper  knowledge  is  ruinous  to  any  breed. 
That  the  Leghorns  have  stood  it  so  long 
speaks  well  for  their  ancestry  as  a  breed. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  Leghorn  will  stand 
more  abuse  than  any  other  breed  I  know 
of.  But  what  we  are  after  is  not  a  breed 
that  will  stand  abuse  and  neglect,  because 
it  is  better  to  let  all  chickens  alone  if 
we  keep  them  just  to  see  how  much  we 
can  neglect  them.  What  the  farmer  and 
poultryman  needs  is  a  general-purpose 
fowl  that  will  give  an  average  egg  yield 
arid  bring  something  for  the  carcass  after 
being  kept  as  long  as  they  are  profitable 
as  layers. 

OriiKu  Bkkkds. — To  those  who  object  to 
keeping  hens  that  get  broody,  there  is  the 
Minorca  in  several  colors;  the  Houdan, 
Andalusians,  etc.  All  these  are  good  lay- 
ers, and  some  of  them  larger  than  the 
Leghorn,  though  not  a  great  deal,  if  we 
except  the  Houdan,  which  has  a  very  full 
breast  and  plump  body.  For  a  purely 
table  fowl,  the  Game  in  all  varieties  can- 
not be  beaten.  But  here  we  are  again 
confronted  with  the  egg  question.  Game 
birds  are  not  noted  for  heavy  egg  produc- 
tion, so  we  must  look  farther.  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  Whites  are  strong,  steady 
fowls  and  are  classed  as  good  layers,  but 
are  very  hard  to  breed  true  to  color,  and 
v/hen  off  color  they  certainly  do  look  a 
ragged  lot.  When  well  bred  and  kept  up 
to  standard,  their  deep  yellow  legs  and 
dark  buff  color  form  a  very  striking  con- 
trast when  scattered  around  a  farmyard. 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  are  a  good  all- 
purpose  fowl,  easily  fed  for  table  pur- 
poses, because  they  are  not  given  to 
rambling,  and  their  markings  are  very 
l)leasant  to  the  eye.  Some  strains  of 
Rocks  make  e.-.cellent  layers  as  well  as 
table  fowls  and  good  setters  and  moth- 
ers, while  others  go  to  making  fat  and 
arc  poor  layers. 

Wyandottes  are  splendid  birds  in  many 
ways,  fine  winter  layers,  and  every  inch 
of  them  bespeaks  the  aristocrat.  Wet  or 
damp  ground  is  their  bete  noir,  as  they 
cannot  stand  it  very  well,  nor  do  they 
bear  confinement  as  well  as  some  other 
breeds.  As  table  fowls  they  rank  high  on 
the  market  and  on  the  farmer's  table,  too. 
On  the  market  they  rank  second  to  Dork- 
ings and  Orpingtons,  than  which  there  is 
obsolutely  no  superior. 

Thk  Orpingto.xs. — After  raising  Orping- 
tons for  eight  years,  I  am  better  satisfied 
today  than  ever  that  for  a  general  all- 
purpose  fowl  they  stand  at  the  head. 
Sometimes  printer's  ink  will  boost  a  thing 
into  prominence,  but  unless  it  has  real 
merit  to  back  it,  the  ink  will  soon  run 
cut.  That  the  Orpingtons  haye  real  merit 
to  back  them  is  very  evident,  for  they  are 
gaining  in  popularity  every  day.  In  the 
Middle  West  nearly  all  the  farmers  that 
formerly  gave  poultry  scant  notice  have 
sold  ofi  their  mongrels  and  invested  in 
a  nice  flock  of  Orpingtons.  As  layers  they 
are  hard  to  beat,  especially  in  winter, 
because  rain  and  snow  does  not  seem  to 
affect  them,  as  they  are  heavily  feathered. 
Their  pinkish  white  legs,  bright  red 
combs  and  faces  contrast  so  nicely,  seem- 
ing to  blend  so  harmoniously  with  either 
the  buff  or  white  feathers  that  they  form 
a  very  striking  picture.  Then,  too,  they 
are  so  docile  and  talkative  that  very  few 
persons  fail  to  get  interested  in  them 
once  they  see  them.  The.v  are  easily  con 
fined  and  never  mind  it  in  the  least.  The 
chicks  are  especially  easy  to  raise,  being 
strong  and  sturdy  from  the  first.  I  have 
had  cockerels  weigh  five  pounds  at  three 
months,  but  the  average  is  from  four  to 
five,  and  pullets  three  and  a  half  to  four 
at  the  same  age.  Up  to  four  months  of 
age  they  are  ready  for  the  table  at  any 
time  if  well  fed  and  cared  for.  After 
that  age  they  run  to  legs  and  should  be 
left  to  grow.  In  the  matter  of  meat, 
there  is  not  any  better,  except  perhaps 
the  Dorking,  as  it  is  always  fine-grained, 
tender  and  juicy. 

To  Have  the  Best. — To  some  people  a 
chicken  is  just  a  chicken  and  nothing 
more,  but,  happily,  the  number  who  are 
so  unappreciative  is  not  great,  as  com- 
pared to  the  thousands  of  intelligent  peo- 
ple who  know  there  is  a  difference  in 
chickens  as  in  all  other  live  stock — and 
why  not?  To  breed  up  a  good  strain  of 
fowls,  no  matter  what  breed,  requires 
scientific  knowledge,  care  and  patience, 
just  as  with  live  stock. 

When  .lacob  produced  the  ring-streaked 
cattle  on  his.Juture  fatheMn-Iaw's  ranch, 
he  had  an  inkling  of  the  laws  of  heredity, 
and  ever  since  men  have  been  improving 
on  .Jacob's  plans.  ' 

The  up-to-date  farmer  has  found  in 
late  years  that  everything  he  grows  can 
be  improved.  There  are  thoroughbreds  in 
the  vegetable  world  as  in  the  animal: 
even  the  environments  of  the  farm  can 
be  improved  and  made  to  take  on  a  new 
air  that  speaks  of  success,  and  that,  too, 
without  the  expenditure  of  much  money. 


THE  BOY   OS  THE  FAK.M. 

This  question  is  being  solved  in  vari 
oufa  ways,  the  telephone,  automobile,  and 
other  connections  between  town  and  coun- 
try life  doing  their  part;  but  the  most 
effective  way  to  keep  the  boy  or  girl  con- 
tented on  the  farm  is  to  let  them  own 


It's  the 

Laying  Hen 

That  makes  Poultry  Raising  Profitable 

There  are  certain  Food  Elements  that  are  absolutely 
necessary  to  keep  your  hens  healthy  and  productive. 
If  a  hen  does  not  have  the  proper  food  and  nourish- 
ment she  cannot  be  expected  to  produce  eggs 

Successful  Poultrymen  use  and 
recommend  our  Superior  Foods 

They  find  that  the  Poultry  Foods  WO  manufacture  and 

sell  are  as  important  to  their  success  as  the  chickens 
themselves,  because  a  hen  that  won't 
lay  is  a  useless  expense. 

Our  Superior  Poultry 


Pure  Blood  Meal  Pure 
Beef  Blood  and  Bone  Ground 
Cracklings  Limo 

Animal  and  Willow  Charcoal 

Granulated  Oyster  Shells 

X-Ray  Meat  Scraps 

Bone  Charcoal 


Write  today  foK  general 
information  and  free  book- 
l.-t.- 


The  Pacific  Guano  6  Fertilizer 

<I<IT  AInHkii  Coninii-D'lnl  IliiililluK. 
.•S.l.X  FK.^MISIO. 
.'04  <>n<rul  HIdK.  l-ott  AuKeleM,  Cal. 

l.avKfsl    maniifacturer.s    of  Fertilizers. 
I'oiiltiy  Koods  and  Bone  Clianoal 
Kin  the"  Pacltir  Coa.st. 


THK  RESULT  OF 
36  YEAR.S  KXPERItNCK  IN 
PRACTICAL   POULTRY  R.AI$INC 

SIMPLE— SAFE— DUBJVBLE 


50  EGG-CYCLE  HATCHERS   -    $6.50  each 
50  SSk  BROODER  HATCHERS        8.50  " 
50  CHICK  FIRELESS  BROODERS  2.75  " 
COOPS,  REMEDIES,  SUPPLIES,  Etc. 

CATALOGUE  MAILED  ON  RXQUEST 

CYCLE  HATCHER  COMPANY, 

WESTERN  OrriCE,  227  BACON  BUILDING.  ^- 

OAKLAND.  CAUFORNIA 

OAKLAND,  CAL.  '^m' 
WAUHOUSXS  AT     LOS  ANCELtS.  CAL^ 
SEATTLE.  WASH. 


Guaranteed 
OP  Money  Back 


Animal  and  Pouliry  Regulators 

and  Veterinary  Remedies 

HAVE  A  WORLD  WIDE  REPUTATION. 
Try  PRATT'S  Roup  Cure,    Cholera  Remedy,    Gape  Remedy.    Colic  Cure, 


Veterinary  Linament. 

C.  W.  COBURN  &  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents, 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
&  LUS  ANUBLES 


EGQ=MORE 

Not  merely  a  strong  tonic,  not  acl- 
visal>le  to  feed  regularly,  but  a 
FOOD,  very  rieli  in  protein.  Tlie 
greatest  egg  producer  and  the  big- 
gest' seller  on  the  market  today.  4 
lb.  pkK-  S'>e:  121,4  lb.  sack, .  90ei  25 
lbs.,  $i.6.");  SO  lbs.,  $.'!.00;  100  lb.«.. 
$a.,>0;  freight  paid  -2001  miles  on  25 
lbs.  or  over,  if  not  sold  by  your 
dealer.     Kgg-Moie  Booklet  free. 

WEST  COAST  SEED  HOUSE 

III.    113,    l|n.  WliutoD    St.,   bet.  4tli 
and  .Itli,  nrar  Mnlo,  I.om  .\nKeleit. 

Free  (^atalogs  of  Everything  for  the 
Poultry  ■  and  the' Garden.  ■ 


FREE  BOOK 


ON 

APPLICATION 
TO 

COULSON 

Poultry  & 
Stock  Food  Co. 

Petaluma,  Cal. 


December  9,  1911 
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sortletMng  that  will  be  a  source  of  pleas- 
ure and  profit. 

A  small  flock  of  thoroughbred  chickens 
of  some  breed  that  appeals  to  them,  some- 

POULTRY. 

INCUBATOR  CHICKS— White  Leghorns 
and.  White  Plymouth  Rock  in  quantities. 
Black  Minorcas,  Brown  Leghorns,  Buff 
Leghorns  in  reasonable  quantities.  Ar- 
rangements for  deliveries  can  now  be 
made.  Send  for  booklet  of  prices. 
Mahajo  Farm,  P.  O.  Box  597  Sacramento. 
Cal. 

ACACIA  PARK  EGG  RANCH,  Bells,  Cal. — 
nay-old  chicks  for  sale  from  MacFar- 
lane  strain,  $50.00  per  500  or  $90.00  per 
1000.  Eggs  for  hatching  in  season,  $5.00 
per  100.  Address  J.  H.  KIEFBR  &  SON, 
Box  212B.  R.  F.  D.  2  (Phone  Boyle  99.'?3), 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

WHY  DON'T  YOU  ASK  YOUR  DEALER 
for  CROLEY'S  HIGH  GRADED  HARD 
SHELL — from  the  deep  sea — perfectly 
graded — best  shell  produced — no  waste. 
GEO.  H.  CROLEY  COMPANY,  INC.,  631- 
637  Brannan  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

CRYSTAL  AATHITE  ORPINGTONS  (Keller- 
strass  Strain)  carefully  selected  for 
breeding.  Cockerels  or  pullets  from  $5 
to  $25  each.  A  $10  cockerel  and  two  $5 
pullets  make  a  good  pen.  Address  J.  A 
Filcher,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — Choice 
cockerels;  also  Barred  Plymouth  Rock 
and  White  Leghorn  day-old  chicks  and 
eggs  for  hatching,  from  mature  stoclt. 
Fairmount  Hatchery,  Box  29B,  R.  F.  D., 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 


SCHELLVILLE  HATCHERY  —  Thorough- 
bred White  Leghorn  Chicks  hatched  to 
order  from  heavy  winter  layers — the 
kind  that  pay.  No  dead  or  weak  chicks 
charged  for.    Order  early.    Sonoma,  Cal. 

A  SHORT  CUT  TO  SUCCESS— Olson's 
White  Leghorns.  Day-old  chicks  or 
hatching  eggs.  They  are  money-makers 
for  you.  Prices  low.  O.  A.  Olsen,  Sun- 
nyvale, Cal. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS,  149D,  Cali- 
fornia St.,  San  Francisco. — Est.  40  years 
Standard  bred  poultry.  White  Orpingtons, 
R.  I.  Reds,  Brd.  Rocks,  White  Leghorns 

POULTRYMEN,  what  you  have  long 
wished  for,  a  "Colored"  leg  band.  Send 
50  , in  stamps  for  samples  and  particulars. 
Djjjon  Poultry  Yards,  Dixon,  Cal. 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  AND  COLUMBIAN 
WYANDOTTE  eggs  for  setting;  satis- 
faction guaranteed.  Mrs.  Leona  Brophy, 
1415  N  St.,  Fresno. 


IF  INTERESTED  IN  INCUBATORS  or  how 
to  feed,  write  for  our  free  Catalog. 
PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Petaluma 
California. 


WAYSIDE  YARDS— A  few  settings  from 
special  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  matlngs,  at 
$5  for  30.    Carl  Gregory,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


CHICKENS.  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French,  545 
W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


FREE  BOOK  —  "Poultry  Feeding  foi 
Profit,"  on  application  to  Coulson  Co. 
Petaluma,  Cal.,  Box  P. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS — Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B 
Morris,  Lodi,  Cal. 

ORPINGTONS,  Buff  and  White.  High- 
grade  stock  for  sale.  Mrs.  S.  Sways- 
good,  Pomona,  Cal. 


BUFF  ORPINGTONS— Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S 
Sullivan,  25  Market  St.,  Agnew,  Santa 
Clara  County,  Cal. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Fd  Hart 
Clements,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage 
early  maturity. 

TWIN  OAKS  FARM— W.  H.  Bissell,  Pro- 
prietor, Llvermore,  Cal. — Buff,  White 
Orpington. 

DRAKES — Best  stock  Indian  Runners, 
«1.50  to  $2.50  each.   F.  L.  Hunt,  Napa.  Cal. 

SQUABS  PAY!  For  BREEDERS  write 
Bolton  Squab  Factory,  Healdsburg.  Cal. 

THOROUGHBRED  BUFF  LEGHORNS 

Proven  wtnfer  layers)  600  hens  selected 
by  Hogan  systeni,  in  breeding  yards. 
C  hicks,  «10  per  100. 

Kggs  for  hatching,  95  per  9100;  $1  per 
setting. 

R.  M.  HEMPEL, 
R.  F.  D.,  IVo.  1,  Lathrop.  Cal. 


CHAMPIOIM 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 
WHITE    CRESTED    BI,ACK  POLISH 

Sojne  fine  pens,  trios  and  cockerels 
for  sale. 

MRS.  D.  A.  ROBERTSOIV, 
511  Willow  Street, 
R.  I).  .1,  Box  16,  Sun  .lose,  Cnl. 


MARSHALL  BLACK  FA.RIVI 

Hamilton  .\Aenue,  Palo  Alto. 

Breeders  of  high  class  White  Wyan- 
dotte.", Black  and  Wliite  Orpingtons. 

Stock  and  eggs  for  sale. 

We  also  breed  Utility  Pigeons,  Homers, 
Carneaux  and  Polish  Lynx. 

Our  foundation  stock  in  all  three  breeds 
was  imported. 

Youngsters  and  guaranteed  mated  paiis 
for  sale. 


thing  they  greatly  admire  and  are  will- 
ing to  spend  their  spare  time  on,  and  that 
they  can  show  to  admiring  friends,  should 
and  would  be  acceptable  to  most  boys  and 
girls.  Besides  pleasure  and  profit,  they 
arf  gaining  experience  in  business  mat- 
ters, learning  values  through  discrimina- 
tion. Handling  good  live  stoc'k  of  any  and 
all  kinds  is  the  very  best  education  to  the 
farmer  and  his  family.  The  sense  of  dis- 
crimination comes  mostly  through  the 
eye  and  the  touch.  A  man  well  versed  in 
cattle  has  only  to  glance  at  a  cow  or 
heifer,  run  his  fingers  along  the  abdomen 
where  the  milk  veins  are,  to  tell  you  just 
what  she  is.  Such  a  man  never  buys  a 
"pig  in  a  poke"  when  he  buys  a  cow,  as 
thousands  do;  he  knows  exactly  what  he 
is  getting.  His  boys  will  probably  ac- 
quire the  same  discrimination  in  regard 
to  cattle,  but  they  should  go  one  step  far- 
ther and  learn  as  much  as  possible  of 
every  kind  of  life  that  is  raised  on  the 
farm. 

There  is  more  profit  and  pleasure  to 
be  derived  from  a  flock  of  good  hens  than 
any  other  live  stock  kept,  according  to 
space  given  them  and  care  required. 

Then  there  are  such  a  variety  of  ibreeds, 
and  of  each  breed  various  colors,  that 
even  the  most  critical  can  be  suited  some- 
where in  the  feathered  world.  As  stated 
before,  the  best  breed  is  really  the  breed 
that  appeals  to  one's  own  taste.  A  man 
who  really  cares  for  fowls  always  has  a 
distinct  breed  or  variety  that  appeals  to 
him  as  the  best,  and  from  them  he  will 
undoubtedly  get  more  profit  and  pleasure, 
e\en  though  his  neighbor  says  they  "are 
no  good." 


A.S  A  MAN  THINKH. 

The  general  consensus  of  opinion  is  that 
what  a  person  thinks  of  the  stock  he  owns 
or  is  making  a  living  from,  cuts  no  figure 
in  the  matter.  But  this  is  a  great  mis- 
take; what  we  think  we  eventually  live 
and  act  out  sooner  or  later,  so  if  anyone 
is  foolish  enough  to  feed  poultry  that  he 
does  not  think  amounts  to  anything,  the 
sooner  he  sells  them  the  better  for  his 
pocketbook.  The  reason  is  that  we  are 
so  constituted  that  we  can  never  give  the 
inoper  care  and  though  to  any  product 
that  we  think  is  not  worthy  of  our  time 
and  labor.  Simple  enough  to  apply  to 
everything  on  the  farm,  in  our  daily  life, 
and  in  our  business  relations  with  others. 
If  John  owns  a  flock  of  poultry  that  he 
merely  keeps  because  he  is  a  farmer  and 
roust  necessarily  keep  some  chickens,  it 
stands  to  reason  that  he  does  not  place 
a  very  high  value  on  them.  If  his  neigh- 
bor comes  along  and  wants  to  buy,  .John, 
being  honest,  can't  put  the  price  high — 
not  even  high  enough  to  give  him  a  fair 
remuneration  for  his  time  and  labor.  Ac- 
cording to  his  own  thinking,  they  are  not 
worth  much,  and  he  sells  at  a  low  price. 
His  neighbor,  however,  has  an  eye  to  the 
beauty  and  general  utility  of  the  fowls, 
and  he  takes  them  home,  cleans  up  the 
surroundings  and  lo,  the  same  poultry 
have  risen  in  value  ten  times.  Some  day 
he  invites  John  to  "come  over"  and  see 
the  despised  flock,  and  out  of  curiosity 
he  goes.  Just  imagine  how  green  he  gets 
with  envy  when  he  sees  the  bright  sheen 
on  the  feathers,  the  nice  red  combs  set 
off  by  the  bright,  alert  eyes  and  active 
feet.  The  whole  flock  has  that  healthy, 
happy  look  that  comes  from  having  proper 
food  and  care.  And  the  change  was 
brought  about,  not  from  any  difference 
or  change  of  breeds,  but  because  of  the 
difference  in  two  men's  "think  boxes." 
One  was  educated  in  values  and  knew  a 
good  thing  when  he  saw  it,  and  the  other 
did  not  know  either.  The  so-called  "Fan- 
cier" is  nearly  always  a  farmer's  boy; 
that  is,  he  was  born  and  raised  on  the 
farm  and'  commenced  with  a  few  birds 
given  him  by  his  father,  or  for  doing 
chores  for  some  good-natured  neighbor. 
The  love  for  fowls  does  not  grow  in  a 


day;  it  must  be  nurtured  like  a  plant, 
sometimes  watered  with  tears  of  disap- 
pointment, but  it  will  grow  in  spite  of 
all,  even  after  years  of  neglect,  once  it 
is  planted  in  the  hearts  of  our  children. 


HOPLAND 
STOCK  FARM 

Poultry  Department 

Plant  of  most  modern  equipment;  6000 
laying  hens  (Standard  Bred  S.  C.  White 
Leghorns);  all  raised  and  kept  under 
most  sanitary  conditions. 

FOR  SALE 

Surplus  stocit  after  filling  our  laying 
houses. 

1000  May  and  June  hatclied  pullets  from 
$8  to  910  per  dozen. 

300  Excellent  Breeding  Cockerels,  $1^ 
per  dozen  and  up. 

Orders  booked  for  hatching  eggs  and 
baby  chicks;  correspondence  solicited. 
Visitors  welcome. 

R.  N.  FOSTER,  Manager 

HOPLAND,  CAL. 


Largest  Flock  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  of 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS. 

Rose  Mont  Poultry  Plant, 

BOX  226,  NAPA,  CAL. 

We  Have  the  Best 

WHITE  ORPINGTONS. 


BABY  CHICKS 

from  Hiciss'  Jubilee  Hatchery  have  no 
superior  in  California.  Will  sell  in  small 
or  large  lots.  Capacity  12,000.  W.  I.eg- 
liorus,  B.  Rocks,  K.  1.  Reds,  B.  Orpingtons. 
.Send  for  price-list. 

W.  J.  HICKS. 
R.  2,  Box  154,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

of  San  Francisco, 
2  Montgomery  Street, 
Northeast  Corner  Market  Street. 
Capital   Paid   Up        -        -  $6,000,000.00 
Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  $5,000,000.00 


Total      -        -        -        -  $11,000,000.00 
OFFICERS  I 

Isaias  W.  Hellman  President 
I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr.  Vice  President 
F.  L.  Lipman  Vice  President 

James  K.  Wilson  Vice  President 
Frank  B.  King  Cashier 
W.  McGavin  Assistant  Cashier 

E.  L.  Jacobs  Assistant  Cashier 
C.  L.  Davis  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  D.  Oliver  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  B.  Price  Assistant  Cashier 

Special  Attention  to  Out  of  Town  Accounts. 
SAFE  nEPOSIT  VAITI.TS. 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


Send  for  Raisin  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

FRESNO,  CAI.IFORNI-A. 


FREE  CONTOUR  MAP 

Vou  need  .such  a  map  before  Inyinfji; 
out  your  Irri^^atlon  work. 

KERNS-SESSIONS,  Engineers 

Postal  Telegraph  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


EXHIBITION  AND  UTILITY 

BREEDING  STOCK  AND  EGGS. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  White  Wyan- 
dot tes,  I.ieht  Brahmas,  White  Minorcas, 
White  Holland  Turkeys. 

All     raised     at     the     famous  Rancho 
i'a.ionip,  Napa.    .Special  bargains  for  farm- 
ers.    For  descriptive  circular,  write 
I..  N.  COBBI.EDICK  &  CO., 
71'J  Broadway,  Oakland,  Cal. 


FARM_BOOKS. 

The   following   list  of   farm   books  are 
kept  in  stock  and  will  be  mailed  on  re 
ceipt  of  prices  quoted: 

Greenhouse  Management,  Taft   1.50 

Mushroom  Culture,  Falconer   l.OO 

The  Study  of  Corn,  Shoesmith  50 

Plant  Life  on  the  Farm,  Masters   1.00 

The  Hop,  Myrick   1.50 

The  Book  ot  Wheat,  Dodlinger   l.fiO 

Meadows  and  Pastures,  Wing   1.50 

Trees  of  California,  Jepson   2.50 

Asparagus   Culture,   Hexamer  50 

New  Onion  Culture,  Greiner  50 

American  Cattle  Doctor.  Dadd   1.00 

Home  Pork  Making,  Fulton  50 

Send  remittances  to 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 
420  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Pioneer  Poultry  Supply  House. 

ASK  US 

WHEN  HOW 

TO  FEED.  TO  FEED. 

FOR 

IVIAT^IIVHJIVI 

PROFIT 


The  Quality  House. 


WHAT 

TO  FEED. 

AT 

IVIIIMIIVHJIVI 

COST 


GEO.  H.  CROI.EY  CO..    <ll'»  Brannan  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Tanks 


Tanks 


WINE  TANK,      144-154  Berry  St. 


WINDELER'S  PLANING  MILL 
AND  COOPERAGE 

GEO.  WIIMDELER,  Prop. 

Water  Tanks,  Wine  Tanks,  made  from  carefully 
selected  stock  by  careful  and  experienced  work- 
men. "Tanks  that  are  well  made  last  a  long 
time."  It  will  pay  you  to  get  my  prices  before 
buying. 

GEO.  WINDELER. 


San  Francisco,  Cal.   WATER  TANK. 


PUT  YOUR  WATER  JUST   WHERE  NEEDED 


This  cut  Illustrates  our  special  pipe  made  for  surface  Irrigation.  We  have  a  circular 
which  gives  the  <:onstructlon  of  same  with  prices  and  fully  explains  Its  use,  which  we 
will  cheerfully  mall  you  If  something  modern  and  economical  appeals  to  you. 

We  also  manufacture  all  fittings  for  the  pipe,  such  as  ells,  tees,  and  gates.  Addressall 
ln(iulrles  to  Dept.  A. 

A.IV1E:S  &  IRVIN  CO. 

Cor.  8lh  and  Irwin  St.,  San  Francisco. 

We  also  manufacture  Metal  Kooflng,  Conductor  Pipe,  Eave  Troughs,  etc. 
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The  Home  Circle. 


The  Orchard. 


An  apple  is  good  for  a  number  of  things: 
To  swing  in  the  tree  where  the  robbin 
sings; 

To  grow  a  bit  larger,  all  ruddy  and  round. 
And  drop  with  a  bump  to  the  warm,  sun- 
ny ground; 
To  lie  very  still  and  just  wait  in  the  grass 
For  squirrels  (or  bossies)  or  children  to 
pass; 

I'.'s  good  for  brown  bettey  and  good  for 
a  pie; 

It  knows  where  the  stocking  will  hang 

bye  and  bye; 
But,  oh,  the  most  wonderful  thing  it  can 

be — 

An  apple  will  make  you  a  new  little 
tree! 


A  Toast  to  the  ' '  Reliable ' '  Man. 


Here's  to  the  steadfast,  reliable  man. 

The  man  with  the  tongue  that's  true, 
Who  won't  promise  to  do  any  more  than 
be  can, 

But  who'll  do  what  he  says  he'll  do. 

He  may  not  be  clever;  he's  often  quite 
blunt. 

Without  even  polish  or  air; 
But,  though  it's  not  in  him  to  "put  up  a 
front," 

When  you  need  him  he's  always  there. 

So  here's  to  the  man  on  whom  one  can 
rely, 

And  here's  to  his  lasting  success; 
May  his  species  continue  to  multiply 
And  his  shadow  never  grow  less! 

— Noble  May. 


A  Young  Daniel. 

There  came  a  light  tap  at  Mark  Wyn- 
don's  office  door.  His  face  lighted  in 
pleased  recognition  when  he  admitted  the 
wife  of  his  best  friend. 

"How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Dunstan?  How 
is  Jack?" 

"I  don't  know,"  was  the  nonchalant  re- 
ply. 

"Is  he  away?"  he  asked,  as  he  placed  a 
chair  for  her. 

"No;  but  we  are  scarcely  on  speaking 
terms." 

"Impossible!"  he  exclaimed,  looking  in- 
credulously at  his  young  visitor. 

" 'Tis  true,  'tis  pity!"  she  quoted  with,, 
a  lightness  that  was  manifestly  forced. 

"Oh,  well!    A  first  quarrel;  you'll  make 
up." 

"It  isn't  a  quarrel,  so  it  can't  be  made 
up.  It  is  a  state  of  affairs  that  can  cul- 
minate in  but  one  way — you  must  arrange 
a  divorce  for  us  as  quietly  as  possible." 

The  lawyer  frowned.  She  had  sup- 
planted him  at  .lack's  hearthstone.  He 
had  supposed  them  so  devoted  that  he  had 
persistently  refrained  from  intruding  up- 
on their  domesticity. 

"What's  the  matter?"  he  demanded  ab- 
ruptly. "Jack's  a  big-hearted,  big- 
souled  " 

I  didn't  some  to  i)raise  Caesar,"  she  in- 
terrupted with  an  ironical  smile. 

"No!    To  bury  him!" 

"I  think,  Mr.  Wyndon,"  she  said  rising, 
"you  are  not  exactly  professional.  I  came 
to  you  for  the  legal  services  you  might 
render;  not  for  personal  comment  or  ad- 
vice." 

"I  beg  your  i)ardon,  Mrs.  Dunstan,"  re- 
plied the  young  lawyer,  wincing  at  the 
palpable  hit.  "In  my  surprise  I  forgot 
myself.  I  will  confine  myself  entirely  to 
business." 

She  resumed  her  seat,  appeased  by  his 
apology. 

"You  want  a  divorce?"  he  asked.  "On 
what  grounds. 
"Grounds?" 


"Yes;  you  have  to  state  a  reason,  you 
know.  Cruelty,  non-support,  drunken- 
ness, immorality." 

"Oh,  It's  for  none  of  those.   It's  worse." 

"Worse!"  he  repeated  in  dismay. 

"Yes;  you  could  forgive  one — if  you 
cared — for  any  of  those  things.  In  a  case 
like  ours  where  there  is  nothing  tangi- 
ble " 

"I  don't  want  to  seem  inquisitive,  Mrs. 
Dunstan,  but  to  draw  up  the  papers  legal- 
ly, I  must  put  down  some  explicit  charge. 
If  you  would  tell  me  how  the  present  state 
of  affairs  came  about  I  could  work  in- 
telligibly." 

"It's  like  this.  We  have  nothing  in 
common — absolutely  nothing — so  we  can't 
settle  down  to  contented  companionship. 

"Well,"  said  Wyndon  slowly.  "I  think 
you  could  apply  for  a  divorce  on  the 
grounds  of  incompatibility  of  temper." 

"Yes;  that  doesn't  sound  scandalous," 
she  acquiesced. 

"The  term  covers  a  multitude  of  sins. 
If  you  will  call  again,  I  will  have  the  pre- 
liminaries arranged." 

"Very  well,  but  "  she  hesitated  and 

continued  with  rising  color.  "Perhaps  it 
would  be  best  not  to  mention  it  to  Mr. 
Dunstan  until  I  have  seen  you  again." 

"I  quite  agree  with  you,"  he  assented. 

Not  long  after  her  departure,  the  law- 
yer's door  opened  and  a  tall  man,  straight 
and  slim,  with  slightly  bronzed  cheeks 
and  serious  eyes,  entered. 

"Jack!  It's  an  age  since  I  have  seen 
you!" 

"I  know  it,  Mark.  I  have  come  now  on 
business." 

Mark  looked  up  expectantly. 

"There's  no  use  beating  about  the  bush, 
Mark.  I  want  a  divorce.  That  is,  I  want 
you  to  get  one  for  me  speedily  and  quiet- 
ly." 

Mark  made  little  traceries  on  his  blot- 
ter, and  did  not  look  up  as  he  replied. 

"And  I  supposed  until  today — until 
now — that  you  were  perfectly  happy!" 

"I  am — I  was — until  I  found  out  that  I 
was  not  making  her  happy.  She  is  bored 
when  we  are  alone.  You  see — we  seem 
to  have  nothing  in  common." 

"It  will  require  delicate  handling  to 
keep  the  affair  quiet.  I  really  think. 
Jack,  you  would  be  more  comfortable  in 
mind  if  you  were  away  while  the  arrange- 
nents  are  being  made." 

"I  think  so,"  agreed  Jack.  "And — 
Mark,  will  you  broach  the  subject  to  her? 
I  am  sure  it's  what  she  wants." 

"I  will,  certainly.  But  this  evening  I 
am  leaving  for  a  fortnight  in  the  woods. 
Suppose  you  come  with  me.  Then  we  can 
arrange  matters  and  I  will  draw  the 
papers." 

"That  is  a  good  plan.  I  will  be  glad  to 
go  with  you." 

"I  should  advise  you  to  send  a  note  to 
your  wife  telling  her  you  are  going,  but 
do  not  say  you  are  going  with  me.  She 
might  think  we  concocted  the  scheme 
together.  Why  don't  you  send  her  to  your 
Aunt  Martha's  to  stay  while  you  are 
away? 

"I  wish  she  would  go  there  and  remain 
until  the  thing  is  settled — but  she 
won't." 

"Tell  her  she  must." 

"You  don't  know  Margaret,"  replied 
Jf..ck,  with  a  slight  smile.  "She  would  not 
stand  for  anything  that  savored  author- 
ity." 

"Have  you  ever  tried  it?  You've  noth- 
ing to  lose  by  it  now.  W^rite  her  peremp- 
torily that  she  is  to  stay  with  your  aunt 
i:i  your  absence." 

"All  right,"  said  the  young  husband 
resolutely.  "I'll  meet  you  at  the  five- 
thirty  express." 

Two  hours  later  Mrs.  Dunstan  reap- 
peared. 

"I  just  received  a  note  from  Jack,"  she 
said  excitedly.  "He's  going  away  for  two 
weeks." 


"That  will  make  things  easier." 

"But,"  she  continued  angrily.  "He 
dared  to  order  me  to  go  to  his  aunt's. 
She  lives  on  a  farm!  I  won't!  I  have 
a  great  mind  to  call  him  up  now  and  tell 
him  that  I  am  getting  a  divorce." 

"Oh,  no!"  protested  Mark.  "That 
wouldn't  be — regular.  It's  in  my  hands 
and  you  must  leave  all  announcements 
and  arrangements  to  me.  Seriously, 
Mrs.  Dunstan,  under  the  circumstances 
the  ideal  place  for  you  to  stay  would  be 
with  your  aunt.  Have  you  considered 
that  there  must  be  more  or  less  gossip 
and  publicity.  If  you  were  with  her  you 
would  be  protected  and  also  away  from  it 
all.  By  the  time  Jack  returns,  I  will 
have  the  papers  ready." 

"It  would  be  well  to  be  away  from  eyes 
and  ears,  only  I  don't  want  Jack  to  think 
I  am  obeying  him.  He  never  told  me  be- 
fore that  I  must  do  anything. ' 

"Have  you  ever  been  there?" 

"No;  Jack  used  to  always  be  proposing 
a  visit.  She's  been  to  see  us.  She's  a 
dear,  but  all  she  can  talk  about  is  her 
daughter  and  her  daughter's  baby,  but,  if 
you  think  best,  I'll  go.  I'll  take  the  next 
train  before  Jack  comes  home  to  pack  for 
his  trip.  Good-by,  Mr.  Wyndon.  Thank 
you  for  your  advice  and  trouble." 

Wyndon  found  Jack  at  the  station. 

"She  went,"  said  the  latter  abruptly. 
'I  did  as  you  said." 

Later  that  night  he  again  referred  to 
the  subject.  "Maybe  I  should  have  as- 
serted myself  in  the  first  place." 

"Well,  you'll  know  better  how  to  treat 
your  next  wife." 

"My  next  wife!  Do  you  think  I  would 
marry  again?" 

"Never  knew  a  divorced  man  who 
didn't,"  answered  Mark. 

They  went  among  some  luxuriantly 
wooded  hills  through  which  a  stream 
wound  its  silvered  way — where  the  air 
was  softly  warm  and  pine-scented.  They 
fished  and  cooked,  tramped  and  slept, 
smoked  and  talked,  talked  of  everything 
except  Margaret.  The  night  before  they 
were  to  break  camp  they  sat  before  the 
fire  in  silence.  Mark  stole  a  glance  at  his 
friend's  eyes — full  of  dreams  and  far- 
awayness. 

"Jack,  I  made  out  those  papers  today. 
You'd  better  look  at  them." 

"Bring  them  here,'  he  said  sharply. 

"Mark  went  into  the  tent  and  returned 
with  some  legal  looking  documents.  Jack 
took  them  and  without  a  glance  at  their 
contents  threw  them  Into  the  fire. 

"I  was  a  fool,"  he  said,  striving  to  keep 
his  voice  steady.  "I  am  not  going  to  get 
a  divorce!  I  am  going  to  win  her  love. 
If  you  ever  breathe  a  word  about  this — " 

"A  lawyer,  Jack,  keeps  his  client's  se- 
crets as  faithfully  as  a  father  confessor." 

"I  take  the  first  train  tomorrow  to 
Aunt  Martha's." 

Shortly  before  the  arrival  of  the  morn- 
ing train  at  the  station  nearest  the  farm 
of  Jack's  aunt,  Mark  came  whirling  down 
the  dust-white  road  in  his  runabout.  As 
he  halted  in  front  of  the  gabled  house 
among  the  elms,  a  young  woman  with  a 
baby  in  her  arms  came  down  the  path  to 
the  road. 

"Oh,  I  am  glad  you  have  come.  I  have 
v/ritten  and  telephoned." 

"I  have  been  away.  Jack  will  be  here 
on  the  morning  train." 

"Oh,  he  has  returned!" 

"He  came  with  me.  We've  been  camp- 
ing together." 

"You  didn't  tell  him!"  she  gasped. 

"A  lawyer  keeps  his  client's  secrets." 

"If  you  have  drawn  any  papers,  j'ou  can 
burn  them.  I  don't  want  a  divorce.  I 
want  Jack!  I  said" — looking  across  the 
meadows  and  speaking  as  to  herself — 
"that  we  had  nothing  In  common.  We 
can  home  and — " 

She  pressed  her  lips  yearningly  on  the 
baby's  soft  neck. — Belle  Maniates. 


We  feel  sorry  for  the  farm  family  that 
enters  on  the  dull,  short  days  of  autumn 
and  winter  with  no  idea  of  home  life  be- 
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yond  just  sitting  around.  With  short 
days,  long  evenings,  and,  perhaps,  not 
too  much  space  of  warmth  and  light,  the 
quality  of  the  home  life  depends  upon  the 
ingredients  each  member  puts  into  it.  It 
is  the  time  above  all  others  to  see  how 
much  good  there  is  in  each  of  us,  and  the 
only  touch-stone  to  bring  out  that  good 
in  others  is  the  good  each  one  determines 
to  bring  out  in  himself.  One's  develop- 
nient  of  character  is  not  helped  by  clash- 
ing temperaments  and  mental  sloth,  so 
we  think  two  prime  requisites  for  well- 
spent  farm  winter  are  cheerfulness  and 
fcvbearance,  combined  with  some  line  of 
special  reading  and  study.  No  one  is  too 
old  or  too  young  for  either. 


Timely  Recipes. 


Stiet  Pudding. — One  and  one-half  cups 
flour,  one  teaspoonful  baking  powder,  half 
teaspoonful  salt,  quarter  teaspoonful 
cloves,  quarter  teaspoonful  cinnamon,  half 
cup  chopped  suet,  half  cup  stoned  raisins, 
half  cup  milk,  half  cup  molasses;  sift  the 
first  five  ingredients,  then  stir  in  suet  and 
raisins;  beat  milk  and  molasses  together 
before  adding;  mix  all  the  ingredients 
thoroughly;  pour  into  buttered  molds 
( which  should  not  be  more  than  half 
full)  and  steam  one  and  a  half  hours. 
This  is  as  good  as  the  ordinary  plum  pud- 
ding used  so  extensively  at  Thanksgiving 
and  Christmas,  and  much  less  expensive. 

Cake  Recipe. — A  delicious  cake  may  be 
made  by  using  English  walnuts  and 
raisins  together.  The  recipe  calls  for  half 
a  cupful  of  butter,  one  cupful  of  sugar, 
half  a  cupful  of  milk,  two  esgs,  a  cupful 
each  of  raisins  and  chopped  nut  meats 
and  two  cupfuls  of  pastry  flour  sittea 
several  times  with  half  a  level  teaspoon- 
ful of  cream  of  tartar.  Beat  the  butter  to 
a  cream,  add  the  sugar  gradually  and  con- 
tinue beating  until  a  light  creamy  mass  is 
formed.  Add  the  yolks  of  the  eggs,  beat 
again  and  stir  in  the  milk.  Sift  the  flour 
several  times  with  the  soda  and  cream  of 
tartar  and  add  the  raisins  and  walnuts. 
Then  gradually  stir  the  moist  mixture 
into  it  and  when  a  smooth  batter  has  been 
formed  fold  the  whites  of  the  eggs 
through  it  after  beating  them  to  a  stiff 
froth.  Bake  the  cake  in  broad,  shallow 
pans  for  thirty-five  minutes  in  a  moder- 
ate oven.  One  teaspoonful  and  a  half  of 
baking  powder  may  be  used  instead  of  the 
soda  and  cream  of  tartar. 

Oy.steb  Stew. — Two  or  three  cloves 
added  to  an  oyster  stew  improves  the 
flavor,  but  there  should  not  be  enough  to 
be  recognized  as  clove.  A  little  onion 
End  a  little  parsley  are  also  an  improve- 
ment. Two  or  three  crackers  rolled  as 
fine  as  a  powder,  mixed  with  a  little  of 
the  soup  first  and  then  added,  give  just 
a  suggestion  of  thickening.    Don't  overdo. 

Apple  Shortcake. — Stew  some  good 
cooking  apples  in  as  little  water  as  pos- 
sible, and  press  through  a  collander  while 
warm.  Add  to  a  pint  of  this  a  half  cup- 
ful of  sugar,  one  teaspoonful  of  butter, 
nutmeg  and  cinnamon  to  taste,  and  a  lit- 
tle grated  lemon  peel.  Have  ready  a  good 
shortcake,  made  in  two  layers  and  but- 
tered; spread  with  the  apple,  lay  the 
other  piece  on  and  serve  with  sugar  and 
cream. 

Mincemeat  fob  Pies. — Five  cups  beef, 
chopped  fine,  well  cooked,  ten  cups  raw 
apples,  chopped  fine;  four  cups  raisins, 
chopped:  one  cup  vinegar;  one  cup  mo- 
lasses; three  cups  sugar;  one  rounded 
teaspoon  of  cinnamon;  one-half  teaspoon 
cloves;  butter  size  of  egg;  one-half  cup 
water.  Add  more  water  and  vinegar  if 
not  moist  enough;  juice  of  sweet  pickles 
is  nice. 


He  (after  a  quarrel,  bitterly) — "I  was'a 
fool  when  I  married  you." 

She — "I  knew  it,  but  I  thought  you 
>vouId  improve." 


Rules  of  Life. 


The  following  from  an  exchange  seems 
to  be  well  worth  printing:  We  get  all 
sorts  of  questions  from  our  friends.  Many 
of  them  are  of  a  personal  nature,  from 
people  who  are  in  real  trouble.  It  is  hard 
to  give  helpful  answers.  Ofttimes  all  we 
can  do  is  to  make  suggestions.  Not  long 
ago  a  young  man  just  married  and  start- 
ing a  home  of  his  own,  wrote  saying  he 
noticed  how  many  married  people  snarl 
and  quarrel.  How  could  this  be  avoided? 
It  happened  that  during  the  same  week  a 
letter  came  from  a  man  of  70  who  speaks 
of  his  married  life  as  follows: 

"I  suppose  we  had  as  nearly  a  perfectly 
happy  life  as  could  be  in  this  world.  We 
had  three  rules  when  first  married. 

"1.  There  were  to  be  no  secrets  between 
us. 

"2.  We  will  not  allow  anyone,  not  even 
our  parents,  to  interfere  in  our  affairs. 

"3.  We  will  not  speak  unkindly  of  or 
to  one  another,  not  even  in  jest. 

"These  rules  were  kept  during  the  more 
than  45  years  of  our  married  life;  she 
never  spoke  a  cross  or  angry  word  to  me, 
and  we  never  had  a  quarrel  of  any  kind." 


Tale  of  a  Temperance  Worker. 

A  young  woman  rushed  up  to  a  young 
man  on  Superior  avenue  the  other  day 
and  shook  hands  with  him  cordially.  "I 
hf.ve  a  confession  to  make  to  you,"  she 
gurgled.  "You  won't  believe  it,  but  I 
always  thought  you  drank." 

The  young  man  fingered  for  a  clove  and 
tried  not  to  blush. 

"And  now,"  she  pursued,  "I  find  that 
you  are  actually  a  temperance  worker. 
Now  I  see  you  are  trying  to  be  modest 
and  deny  it,  but  you  can  never  fool  me 
again.  I  overheard  my  brother  saying,  in 
his  slangy  way,  that  you  were  a  great 
booze  fighter!  Oh,  he  was  in  earnest. 
Why,  he  said  that  you  had  punished 
more  of  the  stuff  than  any  other  ten  men 
in  Cleveland.  I'm  proud  to  know  you; 
will  you  ever  pardon  me  for  misjudging 
you?" 

She  was  gone  before  he  got  through 
choking. — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


Perfume, 


If  you  are  going  to  use  perfume  at  all, 
try  this  way:  Select  the  perfume  which 
you  like  best  and  which  you  always  in- 
tend to  use — for  there  must  be  individu- 
ality about  perfume — saturate  tiny  pieces 
of  absorbent  cotton  with  it  and  put  these 
pieces  in  every  bureau  drawer  and  in 
every  box.  Even  shirt  waist  boxes  and 
hat  boxes  must  receive  their  cotton  balls 
of  perfume  if  you  wish  to  have  a  dainty 
odor  about  you  and  your  belongings. 
These  balls  will  need  to  re-saturated 
about  once  a  month. 


Getting  a  Line  on  Him. 

Father — You  want  to  marry  young 
Quitter,  eh?  Well,  what's  his  batting 
average. 

Daughter — Why,  pa,  I  didn't  know  he 
was  a  ball  player. 

Father — Oh!  I  don't  mean  that.  How 
many  days  per  month  is  he  on  the  bench? 
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Manicure  —  Hairdresser. 

WATCH  FOE  LATHE  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

TICKET  OFFICES 

FLOOD  BUILDING         PALACE  HOTEL 
THIRD  flVD  TOWNSEND  STREETS  DEPOT  MARKET  STREET  FERRY  DEPOT 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

13th  STREET  AND  BROADWAY,  OAKLAND 
600  SOUTH  SPRING  STREET.  LOS  ANGELES 


Patented  Automatic  Water  Balance 
Irrigation  Pump,  direct-connected 
to  electric  motor;  seif-operatlng. 


Byron  Jackson  Pumps 

ars  so  carefully  designed  and  constructed 
that  they  have  a  higher  efficiency  than  any 
other  pumps  of  this  type. 

LOWEST  IN  PKICE. 

Write  for  descriptive  Catalog. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS 

Incorporated 
337-361  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


212  N.  Los  Angeles  St. 
Los  Angeles. 


Works: 
Carlton  Station, 

W.  Berkeley,  Cal. 


THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD;  HAS  NO  EQUAL 

The  Original  R.L  Knapp  Side-Hill  Plow 

Oichaid  and  Vineyard  Plow  received  first  premium  at  State  Fair. 


If  you  cannot 
get    our  plow 
send      us  the 
name    of  your 
dealer   and  we 
will     see  that 
you    are  sup- 
plied.  Has 
given  entire  satisfaction  for 
over   thirty   years.  Equally 
as    good    for   valley   as  hill 
sides.     We  manufacture  five 
sizes — from     one-horse  or- 
ctiard  and  vineyard  plow,  to 
tiic!  strongest  grading  plow. 


H.  G.  KNAPP  &  SON,  San  Jose,  California 

Tell  us  where  you  saw  this  advertisement 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

IN    GARDEN   AND  FIELD 


By  EDWARC  J.  WICKSON,  A.M. 
Author  of  "California  Fruitii,"  Etc. 


A  Manual  of  Practice  with  and  without  Irrigation  for 
semi-tropical  countries. 


SEiCOND  EDITION — REVISED  AND  EXTENDED. 


Size  of  Page,  6x9i/4,  368  pages,  well  printed  and  strongly 
bound  in  cloth;  illustrated. 

Price,  $2.00  Postpaid  Anjrwhere 


Address:  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publisher 

420  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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ALFALFA  AND  ITS  POOR  RELA- 
TIONS. 


Some  very  interesting  comparisons  be- 
tvkeen  alfalfa  and  other  forage  plants, 
wild  and  cultivated,  are  given  in  the  Den- 
^€:•  Field  and  Farm.  Perhaps  some  of  our 
leaders  would  like  to  figure  a  little  on 
the  basis  of  their  own  experience  as  to 
what  alfalfa  will  do  and  give  us  the  re- 
sults to  enforce  or  disprove  the  following 
claims  for  the  plant. 

Alfalfa  in  money  value  is  worth  45% 
more  than  clover  and  60%  more  than  tim- 
othy.   One  acre  will  pasture  30  hogs  for 


IRRIGATED  LANDS 


::A  to  40  nore  tracts  In  cheapeiit  ami  best 
IrriKated  diHtrlct  In  the  Went;  fine  alfalfa, 
fruit  and  vineyard  land,  $100  up  per  acre, 
%  ca.Mh,  balance  easy  terms. 

Good  Improved  land  In  alfalfa  or  bear- 
IDK  trees  from  f200  to  «3(>0  per  acre;  easy 
terms. 

MODESTO  LAND  CO.. 

MASONIC  TEMPLE. 

Modesto,  Cal. 


GOLD  MEDAL 
WALRUS  .^H;  BRAND 


Waterproof  Clothing 

FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 

HORSE  COVERS,  WAGON  COVERS,  ETC. 

Made  especially  to  stand  the  Pacific  Coast 
Winter  and  Summer  Climates. 

Awarded  Gold  Medals  at  Alaska-Yukon 
and  California  Htate  Kx positions. 


If  not  carried  by  your  dealer  write  for  cata- 
logue and  prices. 

GOLD  MEDAL 
WATERPROOFING  COMPANY 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 


stm, 

f  OR  ALL 

Cheaper 
Than 

Wood  / 


POSTS 


Last 
You 
Forever 


AMERICAN  STEEL  POST  COMPANY 

Violet  and  Santa  Fe  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


SECOND  HAND 


TRACTION  ENGINE 


FOR  SALE. 


A  Holt  caterpillar  traction  enelne, 
in  Kood  condition,  nith  tno  nations 
for  same.  liurns  distillate.  For  in- 
formation write  to 

NEVADA  WONDER  MININfi  CO., 

Wonder,  Nevada. 
J.  A.  BURGESS,  Superintendent. 


PAXEIVXS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventor.s,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  information 
about  Patents,  Caveats,  Trademarks,  and 
Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

1105-6  Merchants  Exchange  Bldg..  San 
Francisco.    Establlsb«<l  1860. 


six  months.  Ten  milk  cows  can  be  fed  on 
less  than  two  acres  six  months  by  soiling. 
Three  pounds  makes  full  feed  for  fatten- 
ing lambs.  Thirty-five  pounds  makes  a 
full  feed  for  fattening  steers.  A  lamb  will 
winter  and  thrive  on  two  pounds  a  day. 
Sheep  fed  on  alfalfa  will  gain  from  eight 
to  fifteen  pounds  in  75  to  100  days  and 
double  that  with  small  grain  ration  added. 
Steers  will  put  on  a  pound  to  a  pound  and 
a  half  a  day  on  stiaight  alfalfa  and  if  fed 
grain  rations  will  put  on  double  that 
amount.  Lambs  wintered  on  alfalfa  will 
produce  one  to  two  pounds  of  wool  more 
than  when  on  range.  Brood  sows  will  do 
well  all  summer  on  alfalfa  pasture  alone 
and  thrive  on  alfalfa  hay  in  winter. 
Horses  have  been  known  to  put  on  six 
pounds  a  day  when  grain  rations  were  fed 
also.  Alfalfa  is  a  great  poultry  feed  when 
cut  fine  and  mixed  with  corn  meal.  This 
it  also  a  good  way  to  feed  it  to  hogs  in 
winter.  One  acre  of  irrigated  alfalfa  will 
produce  10,000  pounds;  one  acre  in  en- 
closed native  pasture  will  produce  500 
pounds,  while  one  acre  of  range  will  av- 
erage a  production  of  250  pounds.  One 
acre  of  irrigated  alfalfa  will  feed  one 
steer  400  days;  one  acre  of  enclosed  pas- 
ture will  feed  one  steer  20  days;  one  acre 
of  average  range  will  feed  one  steer  ten 
days.  Putting  it  in  the  form  of  sheep  it 
will  show  as  follows:  160  acres  of  irri- 
gated alfalfa  will  run  1600  sheep  one 
year:  160  acres  of  enclosed  pasture  will 
run  <S0  sheep  one  year;  160  acres  of  range 
will  run  40  sheep  one  year.  Apply  these 
figures  to  the  stock  growing  in  arid 
regions  taking  the  jiroportions  as  given 
in  round  numbers  and  160  acres  of  irri- 
gated alfalfa  will  carry  146  steers  for  a 
year  and  it  would  require  something  over 
eight  sections,  5120  acres,  of  dry  range  to 
carry  the  same  number  of  cattle,  or  put- 
ting it  briefly,  one  acre  of  irrigated  al- 
falfa is  worth  as  much  as  thirty-two  acres 
of  average  dry  range.  And  then  what  is 
its  range  value?  A  windmill  which  will 
irrigate  one  acre  of  alfalfa  will  add  the 
equivalent  of  thirty-two  acres  of  range  to 
the  farm  ranch.  An  engine  and  pumi) 
that  will  irrigate  ten  acres  of  alfalfa  will 
add  a  half  section  to  the  farm.  That  is, 
it  will  increase  the  iiroductiveness  as 
much  as  the  acquisition  of  additional 
land.  A  pumping  plant  large  enough  to 
irrigate  twenty  acres  will  add  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  whole  section  of  the  range. 


KILLING  MORNING  GLORY. 


To  the  Editor:  I  have  read  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest  such  items  as  have 
appeared  from  time  to  time  in  your  paper, 
and  particularly  during  the  last  week,  on 
the  subject  of  the  eradication  of  wild 
morning  glory.  In  particular,  I  have 
noted  the  claims  that  it  can  be  destroyed 
by  means  of  oil — kerosene  oil  having  been 
mentioned  in  this  connection.  1  should 
very  much  like  to  know  what  the  effect 
would  be  on  the  soil  where  oil  is  used  in 
this  manner:  also,  what  kinds  of  oil  are 
test  suited  for  this  puri)ose,  and  how 
often  and  when  same  should  be  «j;i}!ied. 

In  your  last  issue  a  brief  nient^  fi' was 
made  of  covering  the  surface  of  the 
ground  with  black  building  paper,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  morning  glory  from  reach- 
ing the  light.  Perhaps  you  could  enlight- 
en your  readers  (many  of  whom  must  be 
interested  in  this  particular  subject)  with 
some  more  information  regarding  this  par- 
ticular method  of  coping  with  the  best? 

San  Francisco.  D.  S. 

I  We  hope  those  who  have  advocated  the 
above  methods  will  send  in  for  publica- 
tion such  specific  information  as  our  cor- 
respondent desii-es.  On  our  own  part,  we 
must  say  that  we  have  little  faith  in  such 
ways  of  fighting  morning  glory  and  be- 
lieve the  true  method  is  the  one  fully  set 
forth  on  page  436  of  our  issue  of  Novem- 
b(-r  25. — Editor.] 


NO   SOOT,   SMOKE   OR  DIRT. 


G  A.S 

IN  YOUR  HOME  OR 
ANYWHERE— for  heat- 
ing, cooking,  brooders, 
furnaces,  or  anything 
that  requires  heat. 

MORE  EFFICIENT 
than  wood  or  coal,  im- 
measurable comfort  and 
conveniences. 

Four  years  of  hard 
tests  has  given  them  a 
wonderful  reputation, 
and  they  have  solved 
the  fuel  question  most 
satisfactorily. 


Voii  can  have  unlimited  heat  anyn-here  from  oar  gait  sjrstem  at  one-half 
the  cost — Positlvelj-  Kiiaranteed.     Write  today  for   full  particular*. 

BLUE  FLAME  DISTILLATE  BURNER  COMPANY 

650  SOUTH  LOS  ANGELES  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


r 

PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 

SUCCEEDINO 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR 
WATBR,  OIL,  WINB, 
MINING  AND  CYANIDING. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12 
Send  for  Printed  Matter. 
PACTORIBSi 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
PORTLAND,  ORB. 
LOS  ANGBLES,  CAL. 


WOOD  PIPE  FOR 
IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTEMS, 
MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 
In.  to  24  In.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
New  Pipe  Catalogue  In  Preparation. 

OFFICES  I 
S18  Market  St.,  San  Franclac*,  CaL 
KeMten  Station,  Portland,  Ore. 
404  E«altable  Bank  Bttm-,  Loa  AnKelea,  Cal. 


BOXES  and  BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  BOXES  OUR  SPECIALTY. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCANTILE  BOX  CO. 

ni  BERRY  STREET  (Near  Faarth)  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


THE  IMPERIAL  LAND  GRADER 


The  only  grader  and  scraper  combined 
that  moves  earth  and  levels  the  ground 
perfectly  and  with  ease. 


GASOUNE  ENGINES. 
TRACTION  ENGINES. 


CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS. 
ELECTRIC  MOTORS. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  MACHINERY 
REPAIKS  ON    SORT  NOTICE. 

DIXON  IRON  WORKS, 

DIXON.  CAL. 


AN  HOURS  WORK  ONE  CENT! 


Tliat  is  the  average  cost  per  horse  power  hour  when  doing  the  work  with  a  WITTF,  gas, 
"  Ease, line,  distillate  and  naphtha  engine.  Why  pay  25  to  50  cents  per  hour  for  one  hired  man 
wht-n  fur  one  cent  the  work  of  several  men  can  be  done  better  and  quicker.  You  can  do 
the  work  just  when  you  want  to  and  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  money  you  are  now 
WBStinsrthen  goes  into  your  own  pocket.  We  ship  every  engine  complete  with  aU  instructtons, 
nothing  is  Kicking,  vimply  put  in  fuel  and  water  and  it  is  ready  for  work.  You  take  no  risk  lor 
WITTE  engines  are  good  engines.  They  "stay  good."  That  is  why  we  can  give  you  a 

FIVE  YEAR  GUARANTEE 

The  WITTE  JUNIOR  is  built  in  sizes  2,  4,  5andS-H.  P.;  larger  WITTE  enginesin  sizes 
10  to  4(i-H.  P.  Spend  one  cent  for  a 
postal  c.ird,  state  the  sUe  engine 
you  nee*l  and  let  us  send  you  our  new 
free  catalog  with  the  best  proposition 
ever  made  on  this  "money-saving"  en- 
gine. A  special  inducement  to  in- 
troduce in  new  localities. 

NORMAN  B.  MILLER 

003  .Market  ist  ,  .San  Kranclsco 


Save  Money  By  Buying 
This  Good 
Second-Hand  Pipe 

We  can  supply  you  with  any 
size  and  quantity  of  Standard 
Pipe  or  Casing— all  new  threads 
and  couplings— all  stock  guar- 
anteed first  class. 

|{  thinkiiif  of  bnyinf  Uf  kind  of  pip*, 
yonrbeit  interetti  will  Iw  Mrred  hj  wriliat 
iu  for  pricei  and  particnlar*. 

Pacific  Pipe  Co.,  Main  and  Howard  Sts..  San  Francisco 
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ter,  and  this  will  be  the  case  practically 
with  all  exports.  The  price  of  the  fancy 
butter,  therefore,  will  be  determined 
largely  by  the  local  demand  in  every 
place,  and  Eastern  quotations  may  often 
be  as  much  above  those  made  locally  as 
ai  present. 

Another  thing  affecting  exports  and 
prices  is  that  the  freight  on  butter  be- 
tween here  and  the  East,  where  much  of 
our  butter  will  eventually  go,  is  $2  per 
hundred,  gross  weight,  or  2%  cents  a 
pound  net  for  the  butter  itself,  which  will 
make  it  impossible  to  ship  at  a  profit 
until  prices  for  the  grade  of  butter 
shipped  is  2%  cents  or  more  higher  there 
than  here.  Still  another  factor  is  that 
local  butter  is  put  up  in  cubes,  while 
the  Eastern  butter  is  put  up  in  tubs,  and 
the  trade  demands  tub  butter  as  a  result. 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  prices  are 
expected  to  remain  at  about  the  present 
figure  for  some  time  yet,  as  no  surplus  is 
likely  to  develop  at  these  prices  until  the 
supply  greatly  increases.  If,  however, 
we  have  an  open  winter  and  sufficient 
rain  to  bring  the  grass  along  early,  the 
increased  production  will  result  in  lower 
prices.  On  the  other  hand,  with  the  in- 
creased production  the  dairyman  would 
profit  more  than  with  less  butter  and 
higher  prices. 

As  another  step  in  developing  a  market 
for  California,  Fred  Hilmer,  one  of  the 
San  Francisco  wholesale  dairy  produce 
dealers  and  supervisor-elect,  has  taken 
the  matier  up  personally  with  the  con- 
gressmen of  this  State,  and  by  letters  with 
many  of  the  other  representatives,  to 
have  the  War  Department  make  all  its 
purchases  of  butter  for  the  Philippine 
Islands  here,  instead  of  in  Australia  or 
New  Zealand,  where  it  now  comes  from. 
There  are  about  500,000  pounds  of  butter 
used  per  year  by  the  War  Department  in 
the  Philippines,  and  as  this  can  be  pur- 
chased as  cheaply  here  as  anywhere  else, 
if  not  cheaper,  the  War  Department  can 
profit  by  the  change  and  a  new  market 
opened  for  local  trade.  The  contention 
is  also  made  that  such  trade  should  be 
given  to  American  producers  wherever 
possible. 


BEEKEEPERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


The  sixth  annual  convention  of  the 
Northern  California  Beekeepers'  Associa- 
tion will  be  held  in  Sacramento  on  Decem- 
ber 27  and  28.  Among  the  principal  top- 
icf  to  be  discussed  will  be  the  arranging 
and  framing  of  a  bill  providing  for  a 
state  inspector,  the  value  of  organization 
and  the  protection  of  the  home  market, 
and  the  handling  of  honey  commercially. 
It  is  desired  to  have  as  large  an  attend- 
ance of  beemen  as  is  possible. 

The  Milpitas  Ranch  Co.,  owned  by 
Brown  &  Eyre,  located  near  the  old  Mis- 
sion San  Antonio  at  Jolon,  Monterey 
county,  is  preparing  about  1000  acres  for 
irrigating.  A  weir  is  being  built  in  Mis- 
sion creek  which  will  divert  the  water 


into  the  ditches  and  onto  the  land,  which 
will  be  set  out  to  alfalfa.  Pumping  may 
be  resorted  to  late  in  the  fall  or  during 
a  dry  season.  Messrs.  Kerns  and  Sessions 
are  the  engineers  in  charge  of  the  work. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Rate,  lV4c.  per  word.  No  order  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 


FOR  SALE. 


20  acres  peaches  and  vines  in  bearing. 
Good  buildings,  pumping  plant,  utensils, 
etc.  Income  this  year  $2500.  One  mile  to 
street  car  and  city  limits.  Price,  $9500; 
$4000  cash,  balance  easy  time.  P.  M. 
HAMMELIN,  R.  R.  No.  5,  Church  Ave.,  Bo.x 
92,  Fresno,  Cal. 

FREE — 20%  in  fresh  package  seeds,  to 
introduce  our  goods,  on  all  orders  amount- 
ing to  $2  and  not  over  $5.  Prices:  Apples, 
12  %c;  Pears,  30c;  Roses,  30c;  first-grade 
trees.  No.  1  roses.  We  pay  the  freight. 
MEDFORD  NURESRY  CO.,  Medford,  Ore. 

MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRY  PLANTS — 
For  Sale — Large,  strong  and  well  rooted, 
$15  per  M  or  2c  each.  Orders  taken  now 
for  early  delivery.  L.  E.  BARLOW,  Se- 
bastopol,  Cal. 


RHODE  ISLAND  RED  COCKERELS  for 
sale.  Original  stock  obtained  direct  from 
Rhode  Island.  Ranch  raised,  vigorous 
fowls.  Granville  Libby,  Middletown,  Lake 
County,  Cal. 


GAS  ENGINES,  incomplete,  5  to  25  H.  P., 
cheap  for  cash.  Will  trade  for  seed  drill, 
2  or  4  horse,  large  feed-cutter  or  light- 
weight horse-fork.  PAUL  LEBOYD,  Elk 
Grove,  Cal. 


MISSION  OLIVE  TREES  in  any  quan- 
tities, guaranteed  true  to  stock,  for  de- 
livery in  fall  of  1912.  Address  MILLS  & 
JORDAN,  410  14th  St.,  Oakland  Cal. 


RING-NECKED  PHEASANTS  for  sale. 
Pairs  or  pens  of  four;  eggs  in  season  for 
hatching.  Address  T.  D.  MORRIS,  Agua 
Caliente,  California. 


BOURBON  RED  TURKEYS — A  few  pair 
for  sale.  Ella  C.  Underwood,  R.  3,  Tur- 
lock,  Cal. 


WANTED. 


A  young  family  from  Nebraska,  with 
four  small  children,  desires  to  rent  an  im- 
proved fruit  ranch  in  California.  Both 
have  good  education  and  experience  in 
fruit  and  garden  culture.  Will  take  an 
offer  for  not  less  than  five  years  renting. 
As  to  honesty  and  satisfaction  desired,  can 
give  references  in  several  banks.  If  you 
want  to  retire  and  leave  ranch  in  hands  of 
honest  people,  write  to  FRANK  BOHAC. 
Howells,  Neb. 


POSITIONS  WANTED. 


WANTED — By  married  man,  position  as 
foreman  or  manager  of  fruit  or  dairy 
ranch;  experienced;  references.  Address 
Route  1,  Box  23,  Ceres,  Cal. 


MOIITHWESTEIlll  PftCIFIC  RHILWIIY 

Try  the 

Triangle 

Trip 

SUMMER  OR  WINTER 


The  Greatest  One 


AGRICULTURAL 
REVIEW. 


{Continued  From  Page  491-) 

At  the  annual  election  of  the  San  Jose 
Grange,  F.  H.  Babb  was  chosen  Worthy 
Master  for  the  third  consecutive  time. 
The  officers  elected  will  be  installed  in 
.laiuiary.  The  Grange  voted  to  endorse 
the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  coun- 
try public  schools,  and  elected  delegates 
to  the  Country  Life  Conference,  where 
this  subject  is  to  be  discussed. 

A  producers'  co-operative  company  has 
lieen  organized  at  Live  Oak,  Sutter  coun- 
ty 

Entries  for  the  Fresno  County  Poultry 
Association's  show,  which  is  to  open  next 
v.eek,  indicate  that  an  exceptionally  large 
number  of  fowls  will  be  exhibited.  At 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Association  ten 
new  members  were  received. 

,J.  Burns  of  Nicolaus,  Yuba  county,  was 
unable  to  get  the  price  he  wanted  for  tur- 
keys in  Sacramento  a  few  days  before 
Thanksgiving,  and  with  a  permit  from 
Mayor  Beard  sold  on  the  street  corners 
all  his  fowls  in  a  few  minutes  at  a  higher 
jirice  than  he  asked  the  poultry  dealers. 

The  Ukiah  Farmers'  Club  has  been  in- 
corporated. Its  work  thus  far  has  proved 
of  great  value  to  the  members. 

A  bill  providing  for  State  industrial  in- 
surance has  been  introduced  in  the  legis- 
lature by  Senator  Roseberry,  the  author 
of  the  present  employers'  liability  law, 
which  was  discussed  in  a  recent  issue  of 

tllC  PACIKIC  RuKAL  PltEKS. 

THE  APRICOT:  CALIFORNIA'S 
OWN. 

(Continued  From  Page  .'iHl.) 

$35  to  $40  a  ton.  In  1907  there  were  only 
al>out  200  tons  of  these;  in  1908,  4000 
tons;  in  1909,  3000  tons;  in  1910,  3000 
tens,  and  this  year  about  1700  tons. 

That  the  price  to  the  grower  for  his 
fruit  might  easily  be  greater  than  it  is, 
is  shown  by  an  expei  ience  of  G.  H.  King- 
ston of  Vacaville.  When  dried  apricots 
were  bringing  the  grower  only  cents, 
he  shipped  his  fruit  to  New  Zealand,  pay- 
ing $16  per  ton  freight,  and  received  18 
cents  a  pound  in  return.  In  this  con- 
nection it  may  be  said  that  Mr.  Kingston 
is  about  the  only  rancher  around  Vaca- 
ville who  is  planting  out  more  apricot 
trees,  and  that  most  of  the  others  are 
working  their  trees  over  to  other  fruits. 

Mr.  Kingston  states  that  his  success  in 
aijricot  growing  is  due  mainly  to  his  sys- 
tem of  pruning,  whereby  he  leaves  much 
more  bearing  wood  than  is  the  practice 
elsewhere,  and  has  it  distributed  all  over 
the  main  branches,  and  claims  that  by 
this  his  trees  bear  larger  crops  and  more 
consistently  than  under  the  other  system. 
It  might  also  be  stated  here  that  around 
Winters,  a  few  miles  from  Vacaville,  the 
glowers  have  their  trees  shaped  with  a 
much  wider  end  flatter  top  than  the  oth- 
ers, and  little,  if  any,  working  over  to 
other  fruits  is  the  practice. 

Whether  anything  could  be  gained  by 
changing  cultural  methods  or  not,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  owners  of  apricot  or- 
chards that  are  well  located  are  well  sat- 
isfied with  the  returns  they  receive,  and 
that  in  the  two  main  apricot  districts  of 
the  State,  Santa  Clara  valley  and  Orange 
county,  the  planting  is  increasing,  not 
falling  off.  There  is  no  serious  pest  that 
attacks  the  trees  or  is  in  any  way  a  great 
problem.  The  cost  of  handling  the  crop 
is  somewhat  larger  than  for  peaches,  but 
the  returns  justify  it;  other  fruits  meet 
with  serious  competition,  and  the  market 
is  limited.  There  is  heavy  planting  be- 
ing done  with  them,  while  there  is  a  large 
market  and  a  good  one  for  this  fruit. 


CALIFORNIA  FORAGE,  COWS, 
AND  DAIRYMEN. 

H.  A.  Crafts  writes  for  Hoard's  Dairy- 
man the  following  significant  compliment 
to  California  alfalfa  and  cows  and  the 
men  who  bring  the  two  together: 

Under  a  specialized  system  of  dairying 
and  an  increased  supply  of  forage  in  the 
shape  of  alfalfa,  California  increased  its 
annual  butter  product  from  24,000,000 
pounds  in  1898  to  60,000,000  pounds  in 
ISIO.  This  increase  was  most  noticeable 
in  the  irrigated  districts  of  the  San 
Joaquin  and  Sacramento  valleys.  There 
the  annaul  yield  of  alfalfa  is  six  tons  to 
the  acre. 

Analyses  of  California  alfalfa  show  that 
an  average  acre  will  yield  1320  pounds  of 
digestible  protein,  4752  pounds  of  digesti- 
ble carbohydrates,  and  a  small  amount  of 
digestible  fat.  It  is  these  digestible  nu- 
trients that  count  in  milk  production. 

Reliable  authorities  in  the  science  of 
feeding  say  that  it  requires  1.87  pounds 
of  digestible  protein  and  12.35  pounds  of 
digestible  carbohydrates  to  produce  one 
pound  of  butter-fat. 

Therefore  the  1320  pounds  of  digestible 
protein  produced  from  an  acre  would 
have  a  butter-fat  value  of  120  pounds  a 
year,  which  at  30  cents  per  pound  would 
mean  $216  per  acre. 

Says  one  authority:  "As  the  same  al- 
falfa furnishes  in  addition  almost  enough 
digestible  carbohydrates,  this  need  not 
be  calculated  separately. 

"But  the  cow  cannot  transform  these 
nutrients  into  milk  without  some  loss. 
There  must  be  some  waste  in  the  trans- 
formation.   Her  body  must  be  nourished. 

"The  extent  of  the  loss  must  depend 
upon  the  transforming  efficiency  of  the 
cow.  Herein  lies  the  field  for  the  special 
type  of  dairy  cow  and  for  the  special  well- 
trained  and  enterprising  dairyman. 

"He  benefits  by  his  special  knowledge 
and  experience;  he  must  have  cows  of 
highest  efficiency  in  transforming  fodders 
and  all  the  best  appliances,  machinery 
and  methods  that  tend  in  this  direction. 

"This  is  the  class  that  is  producing 
the  dairy  products  in  California — dairy- 
men in  the  full  sense  of  the  word." 


EXPORTING  CALIFORNIA 
BUTTER. 

As  a  step  in  the  development  of  a  mar- 
ket for  local  butter,  arrangements  are 
being  made  by  San  Francisco  dealers  to 
take  advantage  of  the  high  prices  prevail- 
ing in  the  East  and  to  ship  back  as  much 
butter  as  can  be  disposed  of  to  advantage 
there.  This  butter  will  be  the  storage 
product,  not  extras.  At  the  date  of  writ- 
ing, samples  are  on  their  way  to  Chicago 
dealers,  and  ordering  will  be  done  by  tele- 
graph, so  that  the  shipments  can  be  start- 
ed at  once.  As  there  is  an  extremely 
large  amount  of  butter  in  storage  here  at 
this  time,  all  that  can  be  exported  will 
assist  in  preventing  an  oversupply  re- 
maining when  production  increases  in  the 
spring. 

It  can  be  noted  that  the  local  markets 
are  from  2  to  3  to  8  and  9  cents  lower 
than  those  of  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Portland  butter,  for  instance,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  week  was  quoted  at  36 
cents,  San  Francisco  at  31,  Los  Angeles 
at  33>/>,  and  Chicago  and  New  York  38 
and  39  cents.  This  difference  cannot, 
however,  be  overcome  by  shipping  extra 
butter  from  here,  as  the  trade  in  each 
l)art  of  the  country  calls  for  local  prod- 
ucts as  fancy  stock,  and  other  butter  suf- 
fers somewhat  both  from  shipment  and 
differs  slightly  in  quality  from  that  pro- 
duced nearby,  so  cannot  be  sold  at  fancy 
prices.  In  this  way  it  is  impossible  to 
reduce,  for  instance,  the  5  cent  difference 
between  Portland  and  San  Francisco,  ex- 
cept indirectly,  by  putting  in  good  qual- 
ity of  what  will  sell  as  lower-grade  but- 


THE  SIMPLE  OIL  ENGINE 

(A  boy  can  run  It) 

THE    UP-TO-DATE  ENGINE 

Six-tenth  cent  per  horsepower  hour 
ECONOMY  —  SIMPLICITY  -  EFFICIENCY 
Burns  either  kerosene  or  distillate 

THE  SIMPLE  OIL  ENGINE  CO. 

Address  and  demonstration  plant 
■<00  SEVENTH  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO 
114  E.  EIQHTH  ST.,  LOS  ANOBLES 
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Day  Scenic  Jaunt 


FARE  .  .  .  $2.80 

Kxrept  on  Friday  and  Saturday  it  Is  $2.50 
And  on  Sunday  only   2.20 

Ask  the  agent  for  particulars. 

814  Market  St.  (FIcod  Blda.).San  Francisco 
Sausal  to  Ferry  Ticket  Of  Mce. 
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The  PACIFIC  RURAt,  PR1E:SS  wants  M 
youoK  man  or  woman  In  every  county  In 
(he  State  to  Holicit  for  oubMoriptlona.  Good 
conimlHlonH  allowed.  Write  um  at  once 
and  we  will  forward  neceaiiary  paperit, 
blank*  and  InntructlonM.  Yoa  can  make 
Kood  money  with  a  little  effort. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  Dec.  6.  1911. 
(Unless  otU'4r*ise  noted,  quotations  rep 
resent  prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

The  wheat  marl<et  shows  very  little 
change,  prices  in  the  North  being  about 
on  an  export  basis,  while  local  trading 
is  of  a  rather  limited  nature.  Northern 
bluestem  is  a  little  lower,  and  some  in- 
ferior Northern  red  is  offered  below  quo- 
liUions. 

California  Club   $1.50  @1.55 

Sonora    Nominal 

White  Australian    1.65  @1.70 

'Jorthern  Club    1.50  @1.55 

Northern  Bluestem    1.65  @1.70 

Northern  Red    1.65  @1.70 

BARLEY. 

The  demand  for  brewing  barley  contin- 
ues strong,  and  prices  are  fully  main- 
tained, but  the  feed  grain  is  lower  and 
weak  at  the  decline.  While  there  is  very 
little  on  the  market,  the  recent  h.igh 
prices  have  greatly  curtailed  the  demand 
for  feed  grades. 

Brewing  and  Shipping  ?2.05  @2.10 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.90  @1.95 

Common  Feed    1.75  @1.80 

OATS. 

There  is  a  very  fair  movement  of  all 
lines,  but  offerings  have  increased  mate- 
rially, large  shipments  having  arrived 
from  the  North  of  late.  Prices  have  ac- 
cordingly been  reduced  on  several  grades, 
though  the  market  is  steady  at  present 
quotations. 

Red  Feed   $1.75 

Gray    1-75 

White    1.75 

Black    1.75 

Red  Seed    1.95 

CORN. 

There  is  not  enough  California  corn 
moving  here  to  be  worth  quoting,  though 
the  nominal  value  is  around  $1.90.  East- 
ern corn  is  quiet  and  unchanged. 

Eastern  Yellow    1.85 

Eastern  White    1.90 

RYE. 

Increased  offerings  have  caused  some 
decline  in  values,  but  this  market  is  dull 
and  featureless. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.65  @1.75 

BEANS. 

The  bean  market  has  shown  very  little 
change  in  the  last  week.  There  is  still 
a  fairly  active  movement  for  this  time 
of  year,  both  here  and  in  the  country, 
and"  in  most  lines  the  situation  is  encour- 
aging. A  good  many  growers  cleaned  up 
their  blackeyes  at  the  advance  of  last 
week.  The  only  change  in  prices  this 
week  ts  another  advance  in  limas,  the 
supply  of  which  is  steadily  diminishing. 
There  has  been  some  excitement  in  the 
lima  market,  owing  to  efforts  of  brokers 
to  buy  up  the  remaining  stock  in  the 
fields  at  about  $6  cash.  The  demand  is 
from  all  the  Middle  Western  markets, 
which  have  not  yet  secured  enough  to 
cover  their  Increased  requirements.  It  is 
reported  that  the  Association  has  had 
to  buy  outside  beans  to  fill  its  December 
contracts.  The  arrival  of  a  little  Mada- 
gftscar  and  Manchurian  stock  is  reported 
at  New  York,  but  the  prices  are  high  and 
the  goods  offer  little  competition  to  the 
California  product. 


export  trade  to  South  and  Central  Amer- 
ica being  fairly  active. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.40 

Bakers'  Extras    5.40 

Superfine    4.50 

Oregon  and  Washington...  4.80 


@5.80 
@5.80 
@4.70 

@5.no 


@1.80 
@1.80 
@1.80 
@1.90 
@2.00 


Bavos,  !)er  ctl  

$3.75 

@3.85 

3.90 

@4.00 

Cranberry  Beans  . . . 

4.15 

@4.35 

Garvanzos   

3.00 

@3.50 

2.75 

@3.25 

Small  Whites   

4.10 

@4.15 

Large  Whites   

4.00 

@4.10 

6.10 

@6.20 

4.25 

Pink   

3.10 

@3.20 

R«d  Kidneys   

5.10 

@5.25 

Hay  and  Feedstuffs. 

HAY. 

The  expected  advance  in  local  prices 
has  taken  place,  involving  everything  but 
the  choicest  hay,  the  movement  of  which 
is  limited.  Arrivals  are  extremely  light, 
and  the  situation  is  very  strong  through- 
out the  State.  The  rain  is  too  late  to 
affect  conditions  materially  for  the  pres- 
ent, and  there  is  an  unusually  heavy  de- 
mand through  the  country,  where  feed- 
ers are  providing  for  their  requirements 
for  the  next  few  weeks.  The  medium  and 
inferior  grades  of  hay,  for  which  the 
present  demand  is  greatest,  are  very  hard 
to  get,  and  the  little  offering  is  firmly 
held  at  quotations.  Alfalfa,  also,  is  ad- 
vancing, and  supplies  are  said  to  be  com- 
paratively light.  There  is  now  consider- 
able inquiry  from  southern  California, 
Nevada  and  other  quarters.  Notwith- 
standing the  heavy  production  this  year, 
supplies  have  been  greatly  reduced  by  the 
heavy  movement  of  the  last  few  months. 

Choice  Wheat   $18.00@20.00 

Good  Wheat  Hay    16.00@17.50 

Other  Grade  Wheat   12.00(fil5.00 

Wheat  and  Oats   12.00@17.00 

Tame  Oats    12.00@18.00 

Wild  Oats    10.00@14.00 

Alfalfa    11.00(S15.00 

Stock  Hay    10.00@12.00 

Straw,  per  bale    35@  70c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

An  easier  feeling  than  for  some  time 
past  is  noted  in  the  leading  descriptions, 
the  recent  extreme  prices  having  curtailed 
the  demand.  Northern  bran  is  offered 
freely  at  lower  prices,  and  alfalfa  meal 
is  a  little  lower.  Rolled  barley  is  also 
easier,  following  the  decline  in  the  raw 
grain. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $17.00@18.00 

Bran,  per  ton    26.00@27.00 

Oil-cake  Meal    Nominal 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   25.50@26.50 

Cracked  Corn    39.00@40.00 

Middlings    34.00@36.00 

Rolled  Barley    39.00@40.00 

Rolled  Oats    38.00@39.00 

Shorts    32.00@33.00 


stock  is  coming  in.  Late  arrivals  of 
dressed  turkeys  for  Thanksgiving  proved 
far  in  excess  of  market  requirements,  and 
the  market  was  badly  demoralized  just 
after  the  holiday,  when  prices  ranged 
from  14c  to  18c  on  ordinary  offerings. 
Large  shipments  of  storage  stock  have 
been  sent  to  the  Islands.  Some  recovery 
is  noted  at  present,  though  prices  are 
lower  than  last  quoted. 

Large  Broilers,  per  lb   26  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb   29  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   17  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   15  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   14  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   15  c 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   12VL'<' 

Young  Roosters,  per  lb   16  c 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown.  16  c 

Squabs,  doz   2.00@  3.25 

Geese,  per  pair   2.50@  3.00 

Ducks,  doz   4.00@  9.00 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb   21@24  c 

do    dressed    22@25  c 

BUTTER. 

Storage  and  low-grade  stock  has  re- 
mained steady  for  the  last  week,  firsts 
and  prime  firsts  being  ijc  higher  than 
before.  Extras  show  some  fluctuation,  be- 
ing firm  as  now  quoted. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed 
—     31V.  32     31     31  311.1. 


SEEDS. 

'With  showers  the  first  of  the  week  and 
continued  threatening  weather,  inquiry 
foli'  alfalfa  and  some  other  lines  is  in- 
creasing, though  the  movement  is  not  yet 
very  heavy.    Prices  stand  as  before. 

Alfalfa    17    @18  c 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton. . .  $28.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   BV^c 

Canary    4yoC 

Hemp    4V„c 

Millet    3    ®  SMiC 

Timothy    Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    B94c 

FLOUR. 

Prices  are  steady  as  for  some  time  past. 
Local  demand  shows  little  variation,  the 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 

Supplies  of  good  onions  are  rapidly  de- 
creasing, and  prices  show  quite  a  sharp 
ad\ance.  Garlic  is  steady,  with  plenty 
of  stock  for  current  needs.  Celery  is  a 
little  easier,  with  liberal  arrivals  from  the 
San  Joaquin,  and  local  garden  truck  shows 
little  change.  Aside  from  a  few  winter 
vegetables,  most  lines  now  on  the  market 
are  coming  in  from  southern  California. 
The  demand  for  such  goods  is  curtailed, 
both  by  the  comparatively  high  prices  and 
the  poor  appearance  of  much  of  the  stock 
arriving  at  present,  and  as  the  shipments 
are  rather  large,  the  market  is  easy. 
String  and  lima  beans,  summer  squash, 
bell  peppers  and  eggplant  are  all  lower, 
and  the  top  price  on  southern  cucumbers 
has  been  shaded.  Tomatoes,  however,  are 
doing  a  little  better. 

Onions:  Yellow,  ctl   $1.05@  1.30 


Extras  . 
Prime 

Firsts 
Firsts  . 
Storage 

Extras 


2814  28 1^  281/2  28i/. 
27     27     27  27 


28  V. 
27 


28     28  28 


-  28  28 

EGGS. 

Storage  eggs  are  unchanged,  but  in- 
creased supplies  have  caused  a  downward 
movement  in  all  fresh  grades. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu. 

-  431.'.  46V.  47  45 

-  42  42 


Extras  . 
Firsts  . . 
Selected 

Pullets. 
Storage 

Extras. 


42  42 


Wed. 
43 
42 


39      42      42  V,  41  39 


281.^  28Vj  28V.  28Vj  28V. 
CHEESE. 

Both  storage  and  fresh  first  grades  of 
flats  are  a  little  higher,  while  Y.  A.s  are 
weak  as  last  quoted.  Monterey  cheese  is 
arriving  more  freely,  and  is  rather  easy 
at  a  decline. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb....  17  c 

Storage    15i.l.c 

Firsts    15V.C 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   17  c 

Monterey  or  .lack  Cheese  17@18'i2C 


to  small  scattered  lots,  practically  all  of 
which  is  held  for  better  prices  than  are 
row  obtainable.  Prunes  are  in  demand 
as  quoted,  but  are  practically  cleaned  up, 
while  there  is  not  much  interest  in  apri- 
cots and  peaches.  Occasional  small  sales 
are  reported,  but  most  holders  are  very 
firm  in  their  views.  The  New  York  .Jour- 
nal of'T'ommerce  says: 

"Although  the  sjwt  market  for  Cali- 
fornia prunes  is  still  unsettled,  there  is 
a  little  better  feeling  based  on  recent 
exj.ort  buying  and  hints  that  a  specula- 
tive movement  is  developing.  It  is  re- 
ported that  some  holders  of  spot  stock 
recently  arrived  have  been  approached 
tentatively  by  brokers,  who  seem  to  be 
trying  to  get  a  line  on  the  situation  in 
the  interest  of  speculative  operators  who 
have  been  influenced  to  take  hold  by  the 
reported  scarcity  of  Coast  stocks,  the  com- 
paratively low  prices  prevailing  here  and 
the  possil)ilities  of  Kuroi)ean  outlets  due 
to  short  crops  over  there.  Local  jol)bera, 
as  a  rule,  manifest  little  interest  in  the 
situation,  nor  are  there  any  further  ex- 
port purchases  rejiorted  with  the  excep 
tion  of  a  car  of  50s  and  another  of  60s 
at  prices  not  made  public. 

"California  dried  peaches  are  reported 
to  be  firmer  on  the  Coast,  as  the  bulk  of 
the  1911  crop  remaining  is  said  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  one  strong  holder,  who  has 
great  confidence  in  the  situation.  There 
is,  however,  little  or  no  demand  for  for- 
ward shipments  from  distributers  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  and  the  business  in 
SI  ot  stock  is  of  a  light  jobbing  character. 
Apricots  are  dull  in  all  positions,  but  as 
there  is  no  pressure  to  sell,  the  tone  of 
the  market  is  steady. 

"Coast  seeded  raisins  are  inactive. 
There  are  no  sellers  for  forward  shipment 
from  the  Coast  on  a  lower  basis  than 
61/iC  f.  o.  b.  for  fancy  in  16-ounce  car 
tons.  Loose  Muscatels  are  firm,  though 
dull.  The  seedless  varieties,  being  in 
small  compass,  are  held  firm,  Vith  an 
upward  tendency.  Imported  raisins  arp 
ill  rather  small  su;)!)ly  and  firm,  but  are 
in  comparatively  light  demand." 
Evap.  Apples,  1911,  per  lb...  7 

Apricots    12 

Figs,  new  crop   

Calimyrna  figs   

Pepches,  new  crop   9 

Pdunes,  4-size  basis   6 

Pears,  new  crop   8 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox  3 

Thompson's  Seedless    6 

Seedless  Sultanas    4Vj 


3@  4c 
75c®  1.00 


60c 

75c 
8c 
6c 

1.25 
6c 
5c 

50c 


Garlic,  per  lb  

Tomatoes,  per  crate  

Cucumbers,  per  box    75c@  1.00 

Cabbage    50  @  60c 

Carrots,  per  sack  

Cauliflower,  per  doz  

String  Beans,  lb  

Lima  Beans,  lb  

Summer  Squash,  per  crate. . . 
Eggplant,  per  lb.  (Southern) 

Bell  Peppers,  per  lb  

Celery,  per  doz  

POTATOES. 

The  potato  market  remains  quiet 
as  supplies  of  California  stock  are  ap- 
parently ample  for  all  present  needs,  the 
quarantine  against  Nevada  potatoes  has 
caused  no  shortage,  and  no  Oregon  stock 
is  offered  at  the  moment.  Prices  are  un- 
changed. 

River  Whites   $  1.10@  1.25 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl   1.65@  1.75 

Salinas  Burbanks    1.65@  1.85 


50  @ 
50  @ 
5@ 
4@ 
75c@ 
3@ 
3@ 
30@ 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
Business  in  fre.sh  fruits  is  gradually 
narrowing  down  to  the  usual  winter 
lines.  Strawberries  and  huckleberries  are 
bi'coming  scarce,  and  both  are  higher, 
while  Eastern  cranberries  are  steady  and 
quiet.  Coos  Bay  cranberries  are  now 
coming  in,  selling  at  $4  i)er  box.  Apples 
and  pears  are  quiet,  and  pomegranates 
and  persimmons  move  in  a  limited  way 
only.  The  week  ojiened  with  heavy  offer- 
ings of  poor  grapes,  causing  a  slump  in 
prices,  and  while  the  worst  of  the  sur- 
plus is  now  off  the  market,  values  are 
still  unsatisfactory. 

Strawberries,  chest   $  6.00(5  8.00 

Huckleberries,  lb   12V@  14c 

Cranberries,  per  bbl   13.00@13.50 

Apples — 

Fancy,  box   1.00@  1.75 

Choice    60@  75c 

Christmas  apples    2.00@  2.25 

Pears,  Winter  Nellis,  box...  1.50@  1.75 
Other  varieties    75c@  1.25 

Grapes — 

Lug  box    75c@  1.00 

Crate    50  @  75c 

Pomegranates,  box    1.25@  1.75 

Persimmons,  box    1.00@  1.50 


@  8  c 
@12V,c 
4  c 
6  c 
@  914c 
@  6V.C 
@  9  c 

@  3  lie 
@  6%c 
@  5  c 


and 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 

Arrivals  of  Eastern  stock  are  extreme- 
ly heavy,  resulting  in  a  reduction  from 
last  week's  prices  on  broilers,  fryers  and 
roosters,  other  lines  of  chickens  being  in 
fair  demand  as  last  quoted.    Little  local 


Dried  Fruits. 

Prices  show  no  change  whatever,  and 
the  market  in  general  is  quiet,  with  little 
likelihood  of  renewed  activity  until  after 
the  holidays.  There  was  some  excite 
rnent  in  the  raisin  market  a  few  days  ago, 
owing  to  buying  activity  on  the  part  of 
a  few  packers  who  found  themselves 
short,  but  'i^'tC  was  about  the  best  price 
paid,  and  quite  a  lot  of  raisins  were  pur- 
chased at  that  figure.  At  i)resent  neither 
packers  nor  dealers  are  taking  much  in- 
terest, and  it  is  doubtful  if  better  than 
3 '/4c  could  be  obtained  for  Muscatels  in 
sweatbox.  Supplies  in  growers'  hands  are 
still  rather  large,  and  there  is  little  en- 
couragement in  the  present  situation. 
Some  of  the  apple  dryers  are  still  operat- 
ing, and  the  season's  output  will  be  larger 
than  was  at  first  anticipated,  though 
prices  are  steadily  held.  In  other  fruits, 
stock  in  the  hands  of  growers  is  limited 


Citrus  Fruits. 

The  recent  cool  weather  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  State  has  colored  the  oi- 
anges.  and  now  crews  of  fruit  pickers  and 
packers  are  busy  getting  cars  on  the  road 
East  for  the  Christmas  trade.  Nearly 
every  district  in  the  citrus  section  will 
ship  oranges  for  the  holiday  trade,  al- 
though not  as  many  cars  will  be  sent 
out  for  this  business  as  laist  year. 

At  Los  Angeles  last  Friday  the  first 
Sales  of  the  season  were  made  by  the 
Pacific  Coast  Fruit  Auction  Co.  F'ive  cars 
of  navels  and  one  car  of  lemons  were 
sold  at  prices  ranging  from  to  %2.2» 

per  box.  Shipments  from  the  Tulare  sec- 
tion are  being  rushed  now  in  order  to 
get  them  on  the  Christmas  markets  and 
also  to  avoid  the  rains.  Up  to  December 
1  the  shipments  of  oranges  had  been 
1305  cars,  as  against  1554  cars  to  the  same 
date  last  year,  from  this  district.  From 
the  Butte  section  1S:l  cars  of  oranges  h:id 
been  sent  out,  as  against  271  cars  to  the 
same  date  last  year.  From  southern  Cal- 
ifornia total  citrus  shipments  to  Decent 
ber  2  were  627  cars,  as  against  1065  last 
year. 

At  the  New  York  auction,  Monday.  De 
cember  4,  valencias  reached  "the  record 
price  for  the  year  of  $10.35  per  box, 
which  was  paid  for  Chapman's  Old  Mis- 
sion fancy  brand.  Valencias  averaged 
there  that  day  from  $2.85  up  to  $7.80. 
Navels  brought  $2.-)0  up  to  $:!.S0.  and 
lemons  sold  for  $3.75  up  to  $5.30  per  box. 

At  Philadelphia  on  the  4th.  Florida 
oranges  brought  $1.90  to  $3.50  per  box. 
and  California  lemons  averaged  from  $2  35 
to  $:;.50. 

Practically  all  of  the  Valencia  oranges 
have  been  shipped  from  Calil'ornia. 

While  arrivals  of  all  citrus  lines  in 
San  Francisco  are  hardly  as  large  as 
last  week,  and  the  oranges  coming  in  are 
gradually  imi)roving  in  quality,  the  de 
n.and  since  the  holiday  has  been  light, 
and  supiilies  are  still  quite  plentiful. 
Grapefruit  and  the  more  ordinary  lots 
of  navel  oranges  are  lower,  other  descrip- 
tions standing  as  before. 

Oranges:  Navels   $  2.25®  3.00 

Valencias,  choice  to  fancy...  $  4.00(9'  4  .^^'t 
Tangerines   1.25@  1.75 
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Grapefruit    2.B0@  3.00 

Lemons    1.50@  5.00 

Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

The  movement  of  nuts  is  now  mostly 
of  a  jobbing  nature,  sales  of  both  al- 
monds and  walnuts  from  first  hands  be- 
ing light.  An  increased  demand  is  ex- 
pected after  the  turn  of  the  year,  how- 
ever, and  the  principal  holdings  are  firmly 
held  at  full  prices. 
Almonds: 

Nonpareils    18\^c 

I  X  L   17%c 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   161/20 

Drakes    14i^c 

Languedoc    1414c 

Hardshells   8    @  gi^c 

Walnuts,  1911  crop: 

Softshell,  No.  1   13    @14  c 

Hardshell,  No.  1   12i/>@13i/.c 

No.  2    '    11  'c 

Budded    I61/2C 

HONEY. 

Trading  is  limited  at  present,  but  the 
California  output  for  the  season  is  pretty 
well  cleaned  out  of  first  hands.  The 
lower  grades,  however,  are  plentiful  and 
rather  easy. 

Comb,  white   13    @15  c 

Extracted,  water  white    8    @  9  c 

Amber    7    @  71/2C 

Off  grades    5    @6  c 

BEESWAX. 
Trading  is  confined  to  narrow  limits, 

and  the  market  remains  featureless  at 

unchanged  jirices. 

The  market  continues  quiet  at  un- 
changed quotations. 

Light    28    @30  c 

Dark    23    @26  c 

HOPS. 

Sales  have  been  closed  within  the  last 
few  days  at  somewhat  lower  prices  than 
those  last  quoted.  There  is  very  little 
niovement,  however,  as  the  market  is 
closely  cleaned  uj)  and  the  few  remain- 
ing lots  are  for  the  most  part  held  at 
an  advance. 

1911  crop   40@45c 

Live  Stock. 

Local  quotations  on  live  stock  show  no 
change,  though  some  lines  of  dressed  meat 
are  lower,  and  there  is  a  feeling  of  easi- 
ness. Owing  to  the  unusual  expense  of 
feeding,  there  is  a  tendency  to  market 
as  much  stock  as  possible.  Veal  and 
lambs  are  firm. 

Gross  weight: 

Steers:  No.  1    5V.@  6  c 

No.  2    5    O  514c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1....  4i/>(g)  4%c 

No.  2   4    @  414c 

Bulls  and  Stags    2    @3  c 

Calves:   Light    6'/2@  6%c 

Medium    6    @  614  c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   6i/4c 

150  to  250  lbs   61/.C 

100  to  150  lbs   61/2C 

Small  prime  wethers   3%@  4  c 

Large  prime  wethers   3%@  4  c 

Ewes    314®  31/2C 

Lambs    414®  5  c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers    SVj@  9i/4c 

Cows    8    (g)  SV2C 

Heifers    8    @  &  72C 

Veal,  large    10  ©lOVic 

Mutton:  Wethers   8    @9  c 

Rwes    7    @8  c 

Lambs    10    @11  c 

Hogs,  dressed    10  ©lO'/ic 

WOOL. 

The  market  remains  nominal,  as  buy- 
ers are  taking  no  interest  whatever  in 
California  wool,  and  few  sales  of  the  fall 
clip  have  been  closed. 
Spring  Clip — 

Choice  Southern,  Year's  sta- 

Northern,  year's  staple   14    @16  c 

pie    10  @12i/2C 

7  months    8    @11  c 

Lambs,  spring    8    @10  c 

Fall  Clip   5    @10  c 

HIDES. 

The  hide  market  continues  fairly  active 
and  firm  at  the  recent  advance. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs. .  12  c 

Medium    11  Vic 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  11c 
Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  11  c 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs..  10  c 

Kip    12  c 

•Veal    I6V2C 

Calf    lei/sc 

Dry — 

Dry  Hides    18    @19  c 

Dry  Bulls    16  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   18V2@19  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   20  c 


Dry  Calf,  7  down   231/0  @24  c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  0.85@  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. .  50@  75c 
Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos...      30@  50c 

Lambs    35@  50c 

HORSES. 

The  local  horse  market  is  beginning  to 
show  the  effect  of  the  high  price  of  feed, 
though  country  prices  are  relatively 
higher  than  those  prevailing  here.  Con- 
ditions are  by  no  means  up  to  the  expec- 
tations of  a  month  or  two  ago.  Offerings, 
though  rather  large,  have  included  some 
imusually  attractive  stock,  but  local  buy- 
ers seem  to  be  holding  off,  and  the  prices 
offered  for  ijractically  everything  except 
drafters  are  lower  than  for  some  time 
past.  Dealers,  however,  anticipate  an 
improvement  within  the  next  week  or 
two. 

Desirable  Drafters,  1700  lb.  up.$300@350 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   225@250 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   175(5)215 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs.  130@175 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250...  110@130 

Desirable  Farm  Mare    125 

Old  Mares    90@115 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $240@290 

1100  lbs   200@225 

1000  lbs   165@190 

900  lbs   140@16B 


Deciduous  Fruit  Shipments, 

Sacramento,  Dec.  2,  1911. 
The  following  gives  the  number  of  cars 
of  deciduous  fruit  shipped  from  all  points 
in  California  for  the  week  (seven  days) 
ending  Friday  morning,  December  1.  1911, 
as  reported  by  the  California  Fruit  Dis- 
tributors: 

Grapes — 38  cars.  The  movement  of  this 
fruit  during  the  week  has  been  about  as 
expected.  While  it  shows  a  total  of  38 
cars,  a  considerable  portion  of  those  had 
moved  out  before  our  last  letter  was  writ- 
ten, but  api)eared  in  subsequent  reports 
received  from  the  railway  comi)anies.  It 
is  believed  that  the  shipment  is  now  en- 
tirely completed,  although  there  are  prob- 
ably a  few  cars  which  will  yet  ajjpear 
in  the  railway  reports.  The  last  car  of 
Emperors  left  Vacaville  on  October  28, 
and  the  same  day  closed  the  shipment 
of  this  variety  at  Mills. 

This  is  the  last  trade  letter  that  will 
be  issued  by  us  during  the  present  sea- 
son. Reference  to  the  table  below,  which 
has  been  brought  up  to  date,  will  show 
the  shipment,  so  far  as  reported,  for  the 
entire  season.  From  this  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  movement  has  been  mu'-h  larger 
than  last  year  when  we  consider  that  this 
season  each  car  contains  13  tons,  whereas 
in  1910  the  minimum  was  12  tons.  The 
season  has  been  an  erratic  one,  ranging 
from  the  highest  prices  ever  known  in 
the  California  fruit  business,  and  which 
continued  well  into  August,  to  the  lowest 
general  range  in  the  history  of  the  busi- 
ness. We  believe  the  trade  this  year  has 
been  more  generally  unsatisfactory  to 
shipjier  and  dealer  than  any  other  of 
which  we  have  knowledge  It  is  to  be 
hojied  that  the  same  conditions  will  never 
again  prevail. 

Comparative  statement  of  shipments 
Dec.  2: 

Cherries   


Plums 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


Sundry 


1910 

1911 

250V. 

216 14 

289%  • 

214 1/2 

2,517% 

2,027 

1,366 

2,361 

2,32434 

4,9441/. 

6,369  V. 

17 

16 1/1 

11,933 

12,534  Vt 

AN  INNOVATION  IN  IRRIGATION 
METHODS. 

Originally  all  southern  California  (like 
other  sections  of  the  country)  was  using 
the  open  ditch  for  irrigation  purposes, 
with  the  exception  of  isolated  cases  where 
water  pipes  or  concrete  ditches  were  being 
tried.  About  eight  years  ago,  however, 
two  practical  ranchers  at  Covina,  Cali- 
fornia, made  some  concrete  pipe  and 
formed  it  into  a  distributing  system,  with 
gates  to  control  the  flow  of  water,  and 
outlets  with  valves  to  distribute  it.  This 
innovation  in  the  manner  of  carrying  and 
distributing  water  proved  so  practical, 
easy  of  operation,  and  economical,  that 
it  was  at  once  adopted  by  ranchers  gen- 
erally, with  the  result  that  it  practically 
revolutionized  irrigation  methods  through- 
out southern  California. 

It  saves  water,  land  and  labor,  and  will 
last  a  life-time — concrete  pipe  conduits 
that  have  been  in  use  for  twenty  years 
being  today  absolutely  as  good  as  the  day 
they  were  installed.  This  system  is 
rapidly  finding  its  way  all  over  the  West- 
ern country,  resulting  in  the  upbuilding 
of  an  immense  industry  at  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.— The  Kellar-Thomason  Mfg.  Co. — of 
which  the  original  inventors  are  still  at 
the  head. 


Napa,  where  they  can  be  seen  by  appoirit- 
nient  at  any  time. 


THE  FARMERS'  MANUAL  OF  LAW. 
A  new  book  by  Hugh  Evander  Willis. 
The  Farmers'  Manual  of  Law  not  only 
tells  farmers  how  to  settle  their  legal 
wrongs,  but  it  tells  them  how  not  to  com- 
mit any  legal  wrongs.  It  tells  the  farmer 
what  are  all  his  legal  rights,  natural  and 
acquired,  and  how  they  may  be  acquired 
and  lost.  The  book  is  adapted  to  private 
study  as  well  as  for  use  in  the  classroom. 
All  of  the  fundamental  principles  are 
stated  in  rules  easy  to  understand.  Nu- 
merous illustrations  further  explain  the 
ai;plication  of  such  principles.  A  glos- 
sary and  forms  still  further  add  to  the 
utility  of  the  book.  Its  author,  Hugh 
Evander  Willis,  A.M.,  LL.M.,  is  a  member 
of  the  law  faculty  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  He  is,  therefore,  both  a 
teacher  of  law  with  years  of  experience, 
and  a  practical  farmer;  so  that,  knowing 
the  law  and  understanding  the  needs  of 
the  farmer,  he  has  produced  a  book  which 
answers  every  purpose  of  the  man  on  the 
farm.  Armed  with  this  book  every 
farmer  may  be  his  own  lawyer.  This 
volume  is  printed  on  a  high-grade  paper, 
470  pages,  6Vx9  inches,  and  is  hand- 
somely bound  in  cloth  with  gold  stami)- 
ing.  Price  net  $2.  Orange  .ludd  Com- 
pany, 315-321  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
City,  publishers.  For  sale  at  office  of  the 
Pacific  Rurax  Press. 


Henry  Wheatley  has  returned  from 
England,  where  he  went  two  months  ago 
to  purchase  Shire  stallions.  Mr.  Wheat 
ley  reports  that  he  secured  a  very  choice 
.collection  of  sound,  young  horses,  with 
plenty  of  bone  and  weight.  The  horses 
are  now  at  the  Salvador  Stock  Farm, 


Selected  Second-hand 

PIRE 

Kvery  foot  guaranteed.  Save  one-quarter  on 
your  pipe  by  ordering  from  us.   Write  for  prices. 

Alexander  Pipe  Co.,  Inc. 

1083  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco 


Irrigation 
Problems 

\Vhcr«'V«T  onrtli  cIHiIiom  nrc-  nnetl  In  Irrl- 
Kiittnit  there  In  <-<inH«iint  .litnB<r  of  n  luink 
KivluK  way  (hh  nIiomii  in  (Ik-  lllnstrntlon). 
I«|.nlrin8:  mikI.  a  brink  In  l.nrd  work— 
an.l  niiKli  <laniaK»-  mn.v  b.-  .lone  <o  tin- 
lHn<l.  An  .-xporlen.-o  of  fhln  nature  1»  li«- 
IMm-lble  «ltb  the  "K-T  SYSTKM"  of  Irri- 
gation, neserlbeil  fully  «n  our  BroM  n 
nook  (SUlb  K.llllont— free  for  the  anklnK.^ 

THE  KELlER-THCMflSON 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1234  Kant  2Hih  Street, 
LOM  Angeled,  Cal. 


California  Fruit  Growers 

In  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  for 
December  23d,  we  will  illustrate 
the  new  . 

DOW  ^ 
NON-PULSATING 
PUMP 

It  has  been  the  dream  of  years 
to  fjet  a  noii-pnlsating-  i)iimi)  with 
the  simplicity  of  an  ordinary 
plunger  pump. 

After  spending)-  many  dollars 
and  much  time  in  experimental 
work,  we  believe  we  have  accom- 
plished this  feat.  ^ 

We  know  we  have  a  non-pul- 
sating pump  that  is  equal  in 
quality  to  the  well  known  Dow 
mine  and  centrifugal  pumps.  Its 
simplicity  is  nnapproached  by  any 
other  type  of  deep  well  pnmp, 
while  its  efficiency  is  exceptional- 
ly high. 

If  you  care  for  advance  infor- 
mation, address  either  office. 

GEO.  E.  DOW  PUMPING  ENGINE  CO. 

412  Sheldon  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
233  S.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


WE  HAVE 


SMALL  RANCHES 
ONLY  ONE  HOUR 


FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO 


30  MINUTES 


FROM  OAKLAND 


THINK  THIS  OVER  CAREFULLY 


KEEP  YOUR  POSITION  IN  THE 
CITY,  But 
LIVE  ON  YOUR  OWN  RANCH. 


We  have  i)ractically  anything  you 
want :  lands  suitable  for  the  growing, 
of  all  kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables, 
chicken  ranches,  small  dairy  ranches, 
walnut  and  almond  lands,  ideal  villa 
sites  suitable  for  summer  homes. 


L(!t  us  show  you  the  prettiest  coun- 
try near  San  Francisco. 


Our  Terms  Are  Most  Reasonable. 

The  completion  of  the  Oakland  & 
Antioch  Railway  will  double  the 
value  of  all  lands  in  our  valley. 


Let  Us  Send  You  Our  Circular. 


A  fJ  dress 


R.  N.  Burgess  Company 

9th  Floor  First  Natl.  Bank  Building 
San  Francisco 


BRANCH  OFFICES: 

416  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 
Walnut  Creek,  Cal. 
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MT.  DIABLO  CEMENT 

best  for  foundations,  dairy  floors,  fruit  dryer  floors,  etc.,  etc 

SANTA  CRUZ  LIME 


best  for  bricklaying:  and  plastering:. 


MT.  DIABLO  O  LIME 


best  for  spraying:  and  whitewashing:. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  AND  PRICES  ON  ALL  BUILDING  MATERIAL. 

HENRY  COWELL  LIME  &  CEMENT  COMPANY 

9  MAIN  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


BENICIA-HANCOCK 
DISC  PLOW 


CORRECT  ANGLE  DISC. 
BEAMS  THAT  WILL  NOT  BEND. 
SPECIAL  ATTACHMENT  FOR  ORCHARD  WORK. 
CHANGE  IN  SIZE  OF  PLOW  EASILY  MADE. 
CHILLED  HARDENED  DISC  BEARINGS. 
CORRECT  ARRANGEMENT  OF  LEVERS. 
SPECIAL  WHEELS  FOR  CERTAIN  CONDITIONS. 

These  are  some  of  the  features  of  the 

Benicia- Hancock  Disc  Plow 

Let  us  mail  you  Cireular  "P."  describing'  this  IMow.    Wo  quote 
prices  f.  o.  b.  any  town  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

BENICIA  IRONWORKS,  Benicia,  Cal. 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
oontalnB  many  new  and  yaluable  Improvementa,  same 
being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  R-10,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


IMCH  MTENT  WilEI  UURKD  VEITIUL  nWP 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

The  pump  can  be  seen  In  operation 
at  our  place  of  buslueu. 


KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


In  Buying  a  Pump  You  Should  Consider  the 


RELIABILITY 


of  the  pump 
itself  as  well  as 


of  the  concern  behind  the  pump. 

POMONA  DEEP 
WELL  PUMPS 

are  the  standard  for  reliability  and  effi- 
ciency, and  can  be  depended  upon  to  dn 
their  work  with  less  trouble  than  other.s 
Some  of  them  have  been  pumping  for  lo 
years  with  the  same  pump  lieads.  Tlit  y 
are  manufactured  by  a  company  who  have 
tlie  equipment  and  ability  to  build  their 
machinery  in  a  first  class  manner  and  ti> 
install  tliem  satisfactorily  to  tlieir  iiis- 
tomers. 

Prompt  Repairs 

One  iif  tlie  great  advantages  of  using  Pdiiioii.i 
F'umps  is  tlic  ability  to  secure  repair  parts 
promptly.  We  carry  in  stock  all  needed  parts 
and  can  furnisli  same  or  send  ni<  n  tn  iniil<i- 
repairs  at  sliort  notice. 

A  few  days  ago  tlie  Italian  Vineyard  Company  at  Guasti  (to  wIkum  \vi-  sold  a 
large  pumping  plant)  accidentally  broke  a  beam  at  .3  o'chxk  in  tlie  after- 
noon. They  immediately  telephoned  us  and  we  sent  a  new  part  by  express  on 
the  5:05  p.  m.  train.  The  casting  was  put  in  place  and  tlie  pump  running  in 
good  shape  by  9  o'clock  tliat  niglit.  It  is  service  like  this  that  counts.  You 
might  break  a  part  in  the  midst  of  VOIR  busy  pumping  season,  wliere  a 
few  hours'  delay  might  mean  several  hundred  dollars  loss.  Write  us  for  liter- 
ature or  come  to  Pomona  and  see  us. 

Ask  for  Cataloeue  No.  51. 

Pomona  Manufacturing  Company 

POMONA,  CALIFORNIA 


The  Vacaville  High  Pressure  Sprayer 


THE  MACHINE  YOU  WILL  EVENTUALLY  BUY 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 

FRANK  T.  COSTELLO.    :    Vacaville.  California 
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Forty -first  Year. 


Are  We  in  the  Tropical  Fruit  Zone? 

By  JOHN  S.  ARMSTRONG,  of  Ontario,  at  the  First  Annual  Convention  of  the 
California  Association  of  Nurserymen  in  Los  Angeles. 


here  by  the  Franciscian  Fathers,  who  realized  California's  adaptability 
to  the  fruits  of  warmer  climates.  A  fruit  which  is  destined  to  become  an 
important  industry  in  southern  California  is  the  avocado,  commonly  and 
incorrectly  called  the  Alligator  pear.  While  in  an  experimental  stage  in 
To  specifically  answer  this  question  implies  a  thorough  knowledge  not  I  regard  to  varieties,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  successful  culture.  It  has 
(>nly  of  soil  and  climatic  conditions  as  they  exist  in  the  thermal  belts  of   heretofore  been  regarded  by  some  as  a  strictly  tropical  fruit,  although  one- 


southern  California,  but 
also  of  the  requirements 
of  such  fruits  as  in  a 
broad  sense  are  termed 
tropical  in  their  nature. 
This  is,  i1  is  needless  for 
iiie  to  add,  a  knowledge 
that  ,1  do  not  possess, 
much  less  lay  any  claim 
to.  Nevertheless,  in  the 
light  of  the  wide  interest 
that  has  been  awakened 
in  goth  fruiting  and  orna- 
mental plants  that  are  in- 
digenous to  the  tropical 
regions  of  the  world,  it 
has  become  a  question  of 
commercial  importance  to 
the  nursery  industry.  In- 
deed, there  is  at  this  mo- 
ment no  subject  of  wider 
interest  to  the  plant  grow- 
er, than  the  exploitation 
of  tropical  fruit  culture 
under  a  southern  Califor- 
nia sun.  It  is  still  in  the 
experimental  stage,  and 
though  much  of  an  en- 
couraging nature  has  been 
accomplished,  there  is  still 
nnich  to  learn.  Hence, 
what  I  shall  say  must 
considered  with  the  prov- 
erbial grain  of  salt,  and 
with  the  hope  that  it  will 
excite  you  to  a  full  and 
free  discu.ssion  of  the  sub- 
ject. And  right  here,  let 
us  not  forget  that  most  of 
our  fruits,  both  of  the  tem- 
perate and  tropic  zones, 
seem  to  find  their  highest 
perfection  at  the  dividing 
line  between  tropical  and 
t  e  m  p  e  rate  conditions — 
thus  the  orange  reaches  a 
higher  perfection  with  us 
than  it  does  in  the  tropics ; 
and  the  peach  and  plum 
do  better  than  in  the  cold- 
er   regions.    The  happy 

medium  seems  to  add  tho.se  elements  that  make  for  eating  values.  The 
factors  to  determine  are  climate,  soil,  altitude,  humidity,  and,  of  course, 
an  enlightened  horticultural  practice  that  will  stand  for  best  results  in 
growth  of  plant  and  product.  Surely  a  subject  calculated  to  bring  the 
best  thought  of  the  nurseryman  to  the  surface  in  a  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem. This  being  conceded,  we  may  refer  briefly  to  what  has  already -been 
accomplished. 

Olives  and  other  fruits  of  the  sime-tropies  grpw  to  pierfeefibil,"  brought 


Typical  Pear  Form  of  Avocado,  Whence  the  Ndme  Alligator  Pear 


may  find  thrifty  specimens 
of  fruiting  trees  growing 
at  different  points  in 
southern  California  ;  for 
instance,  a  vigorous  fruit- 
ing tree  in  the  park  at 
Santa  Ana,  and  a  number 
of  trees  in  other  parts  of 
Orange  county,  notably  at 
the  place  of  Mr.  Taft  at 
Orange,  who  has  quite  a 
number  of  trees  fruiting, 
of  different  types ;  in  the 
southern  part  of  Pomona 
two  large  trees  are  grow- 
ing, one  of  which  is  a  good 
.specimen  of  the  purple 
avocado ;  also  the  well- 
known  Chappelow  tree  at 
Monrovia;  other  fine  trees 
;it  Hollywood  bearing 
splendid  fruit,  and  still 
others  at  Pasadena  and 
different  parts  of  Los  An- 
geles. They  seem  to  be  at 
home  in  southern  Califor- 
nia, but  we  must  do  con- 
siderable experimenting  to 
get  the  best  varieties ;  in 
fact,  it  is  somewhat  in  the 
same  position  that  the  or- 
ange industry  was  thirty 
years  ago,  when  we  were 
all  at  .sea  and  did  not 
know  what  varieties  to 
plant  to  obtain  the  best  re- 
sults. 

Another  important  fruit 
is  the  Feijoa  Sellowiana. 
All  who  have  seen  this 
fruit  growing,  and  tasted 
it,  are  enthusiastic  over 
its  success.  It  will  thrive 
in  almost  any  situation  in 
southern  California.  Other 
fruits  that  are  l)etter 
known,  .such  as  the  locpuit 
and  guava,  thrive  in  jior- 
fection.  Further  inland, 
the  date  is  now  cultivated 
with  success. 

Another  tropical  fruit  tree  to  be  commended  is  the  Sapota  Blanea 
(Casimiroa  edulis).  This  tree  bears  a  good  fruit;  specimens  are  growing 
in  Santa  Barbara  and  in  the  Cahuenga  hills.  Manj'  myrtaeeous  fruiting 
shrubs  and  trees,  even  if  native  of  the  tropics,  appear  more  readily  adapted 
than  plants  of  other  orders.  The  Surinam  cherry  (Eugenia  Miehellii)  is 
a  notable  example.    Will  stand  moderate  frosts. 

Olives  and  other  fruits  of  the  semi-tropics  grow  to  pel*fection,  br.ought 
{Continued  on  Page  510.) 
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California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m.,  Dec.  12,  1911 : 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Eureka  

.26 

4  71 

12.43 

52 

38 

Red  Bluff  

.42 

2.02 

7.18 

66 

34 

Sacramento  

.32 

.67 

4.80 

66 

38 

San  Francisco .. 

.47 

1.79 

5  34 

70 

46 

San  Jose  

.26 

1.S2 

4  02 

66 

32 

.34 

.65 

2.52 

60 

32 

Independence... 

00 

.80 

2.44 

62 

16 

San  Luis  Obispo 

1.58 

3.45 

4.24 

70 

36 

Los  Angeles  

.76 

2.25 

3  03 

72 

44 

.32 

.85 

1.80 

72 

48 

The  Week. 

There  is  not  imieh  doing  yet  in  soil-turning, 
a.s  moisture  is  rather  shy  over  large  areas  of 
the  State,  except  where  dry  work  is  being  done 
in  preparation  for  irrigation,  planting,  etc.  Nat- 
urally, there  is  much  activity  in  valley  subdivi- 
sions, where  newcomers  are  beginning  their  home 
making  and  the  warm,  bright  days  are  helping 
them  along  with  these  delightful  and  engrossing 
undertakings,  and  the  result  will  be  greater  com- 
fort for  beginners  when  the  heavy  storms  come 
along.  The  orchards  and  vineyards  of  older 
owners  are  also  getting  into  good  shape  under 
the  notably  fine  conditions  for  outdoor  work : 
pruning,  early  spraying  for  fungi  which  attack 
the  new  wood,  cleaning  of  corrals  and  spreading 
the  richness  therefrom — all  these  and  similar  sea- 
sonable things  are  being  done  swiftly  and  eco- 
nomically because  the  ground  is  firm  and  the  skies 
bright.  Citrus  fruits  and  olives  in  early-maturing 
districts  are  being  advantaged  by  the  heat  and 
by  the  better  work  which  pickers  can  do  in  the 
clear  than  in  the  rains  and  mud.  Still,  in  the 
time  of  such  activities  there  is  plenty  of  time  for 
politics  and  these  joys  are  keener  in  the  sunshine 
of  the  fence  corners  than  in  the  stifling  heat  of 
the  stove  of  the  country  store  with  its  aureole  of 
soap  boxes.  It  strikes  us  also  that  views  of  the 
political  situation  may  even  be  clearer  and  more 
wholesome  in  the  sunshine  than  in  winter  quar- 
ters to  Avhich  subsidiary  statesmen  are  forced  to 
resort  in  stormy  weather.  And  surely  there  is  a 
depth  of  obscurity  in  this  political  situation  which 
it  requires  the  clearest  light  to  penetrate  to  an 
understanding.  We  are  evidently  undergoing  a 
revolution  in  our  public  affairs,  possibly  as  far- 
reaching  as  the  contention  in  China,  but  which, 
fortunately,  will  be  carried  out  with  a  free  flow 
of  breath  instead  of  blood  and  is  surer  to  reach 
its  desired  end  because  the  human  animal  has  a 
greater  content  of  wind  than  of  blood — if  for  no 
other  reason.  Therefore  we  exhort  our  readers, 
if  any  of  them  have  idle  days,  to  consort  with 
their  fellows  in  patriotic  political  converse  and 
thus  do  their  part  in  saving  the  country  from 
manifest  perils.  "We  exhort  them  also  to  partici- 
pate for  the  joy  of  it.  Last  month  in  Ohio  we 
heard  a  speaker  deploring  the  loss  of  time  in 
political  discussion  and  maneuvering,  claiming 
that  the  distraction  from  production  thus  engen- 


dered made  for  the  higher  cost  of  living.  To  him 
quickly  replied  another  speaker:  that  politics 
Avere  not  only  the  duty  of  the  American  citizen, 
but  his  highest  pleasure  also,  and,  beyond  that, 
politics  aroused  men  and  made  them  work  better 
because  politics  taught  them  to  think  better.  We 
incline  to  the  latter  view,  and  we  are  glad  that 
the  American  people  never  have  had  more  provo- 
cations to  think  and  that  there  never  has  been  a 
time  when  the  free,  individual  thinker  had  such  a 
chance  to  accompl'sh  something  with  his  franchise 
as  at  the  present  moment.  California  has  alread.v 
set  the  pace  in  the  march  of  social  and  economic 
revolution.  California  is  farther  and  freer  from 
the  personal  interests  of  candidates  and  their  re- 
tainers, and  less  likely  to  be  selfishly  moved,  than 
other  States.  Therefore,  we  say  to  rural  Califor- 
nians  as  to  politics,  while  the  days  are  fine  and 
perhaps  idle :  go  to  it ! 

What  Kind  of  People  Will  Farmers  Be? 

Of  course,  we  confess,  we  urge  this  duty  or 
indulgence  upon  our  readers  because,  if  they  get 
agile  in  politics,  it  will  advance  their  social  stand- 
ing, their  intluence  in  public  affairs,  and,  inci- 
dentall.v.  bring  them  many  advantages  which  they 
actually  need  in  their  business.  Lest  outsiders 
might  take  such  words  as  we  might  write  on  tha^. 
side  of  the  question  as  selfish  special  pleading, 
we  go  to  a  man  who  stands  prominentl.v  before 
the  American  people  as  one  of  broad,  disinter- 
ested view  and  whose  long  and  honorable  life  has. 
so  far  as  we  know,  been  wholly  apart  from  agri- 
culture. We  refer  to  ex-President  Eliot  of  Har- 
vard University,  who  started  around  the  world 
on  a  Carnegie  peace  erraiul  and  fell  under  the 
surgeon's  knives  in  far-away  Ceylon — from  which, 
or  through  which,  may  God  save  him.  Before  go- 
ing abroad  President  Eliot  spoke,  to  agricultural 
students  about  farming,  these  words:  "One  of 
the  most  interesting  questions  which  the  country 
is  asking  today  is  what  is  the  effect  of  the  pur- 
suit of  agriculture  on  the  population.  Agricul- 
ture, like  all  the  other  pursuits,  has  been  entirely 
made  over  in  the  United  States  within  the  last 
thirty  years.  Years  ago  agriculture  was  consid- 
ered the  lowest  form  of  labor,  but  at  the  present 
time  it  is  one  of  the  most  stimulating,  inspiring 
and  agreeable  pursuits.  Agriculture  is  a  free 
mode  of  life,  a  life  of  comparative  independence, 
highly  individualistic,  and  is  a  pursuit  which  is 
highly  intellectual  and  varied  and  requires  a  con- 
stant watchfulness.  Farming  is  requiring  more 
and  more  knowledge  and  skill,  and  farmers  are 
realizing  that  agriculture  is  the  fundamental  in- 
dustry, and  that  its  operation  supplies  the  world 
with  food." 

It  ma.y  seem  strange,  but  we  really  believe  that 
politics  is  the  avenue  along  which  the  greatest 
blessings  from  the  foregoing  facts  are  to  be  real- 
ized and  unless  farmers  do  approach  through  poli- 
tics their  attainment  will  be  indefinitely  post- 
poned. Do  farmers  realize  that  agriculture  is  the 
fundamental  industry  ?  No  :  they  have  looked  upon 
that  as  a  lofty  sentiment — to  be  worshipped  but 
not  to  be  laid  hold  upon.   Let  them  grasp  it  now. 

How  Can  One  Be  That  Kind  of  a  Farmer? 

How  new  is  this  conception  of  a  farmer's  social 
and  industrial  standing,  and  yet  how  old?  The 
old  Greek  general  Xenophon,  pupil  of  Socrates 
and  leader  under  Catus,  was  not  only  a  warrior, 
but  a  farmer  and  an  agitator  for  improved  farm- 
ing. He  set  forth  the  fundamental  character  of 
agriculture  in  these  words:  "When  agriculture 
flourishes,  all  other  pursuits  are  in  full  vigor ;  but 
when  the  ground  is  forced  to  lie  barren,  other 
occupations  are  almost  stopped,  as  well  by  land 
as  by  sea."    A  recent  writer  in  the  Atlantic 


Monthly,  which  periodical  might  have  scorned 
a  "farming  article"  thirty  years  ago  as  out  of 
its  class,  brings  us  these  remarks  on  Xenophon 
as  a  conscientious  agricultural  promoter:  "Xeno- 
phon addresses  himself  to  those  who  are  not  versed 
in  agriculture  but  contemplate  taking  it  up,  and 
ho  makes  it  very  clear  that  farming,  to  be  success- 
ful, must  be  learned,  like  any  other  business — a 
truth  which  should  be  self-evident,  but  which, 
strangely  enough,  is  seldom  realized  outside  the 
farmer's  ranks.  It  would  be  to  the  advantage  of 
all  who  think  that  farming  can  be  taken  up  with- 
out any  special  training  to  read  what  Xenophon 
has  to  say  on  the  subject:  'Agriculture,'  says  he, 
'is  an  art  that  renders  those  who  understand  it 
rich;  but  leaves  tiiose  who  do  not  understand  it. 
however  much  they  may  labor  in  it,  to  live  in 
poverty.'  The  term  'goods',  he  tells  us,  may  be 
defined  as  'something  that  is  serviceable  to  the 
owner.  The  same  things,  therefore,  are  goods  to 
iiim  who  knows  how  to  make  use  of  them,  but  not 
goods  to  him  who  does  not  know.  Land  certainly 
c.mnot  be  called  a  part  of  a  man's  good  if,  instead 
of  supporting  him.  it  brings  him  nothing  but  hun- 
ger.' " 

The  human  race  has  had  this  proposition  before 
it  for  more  than  two  thousand  years  since  Xeno- 
phon gave  it  out.  and  there  is  no  telling* whence 
it  came  to  him  or  how  much  experience  and  ob- 
servation lay  behind  it  at  that  distant  day.  The 
question  is  will  it  be  realized  now  or  must  it  be 
embalmed  sentiment  for  a  couple  of  thousand 
years  more?  We  have  an  idea  that  it  will  linger 
away  from  realization  until  farmers  as  a  class 
become  more  masterful,  and  to  be  masterful  they 
must  be  trained  to  mastery :  first,  of  their  farms 
as  economic  institutions;  second,  of  themselves  as 
men ;  third,  of  other  men  for  the  enforcement  of 
that  which  is  right.  Do  better  farming:  be  better 
men  ;  do  good  politics. 


Which  Will  Arrive  First? 

There  seems  to  be  a  question  whether  the  farm- 
owner  will  arrive  first  at  this  beatific  condition, 
or  whether  his  hired  man  will  beat  him  to  it.  In 
England  the.v  seem  to  have  rather  more  hope  of 
the  hired  man,  but  that  may  be  becau.se  the  chief 
owners  of  the  land  over  there  are  already  too 
high  in  a  way — but  we  cannot  stop  to  settle  that 
question  now.  The  announcement  comes  from 
Oxford  that  Ruskin  College,  where  the  working 
class  students  of  England  can  come  in  touch  with 
university  culture,  aims  to  produce  a  leader  who 
will  organize  the  rural  workers  of  England.  At 
present  the  agricultural  laborers  are  almost  en- 
tirely outside  any  trade-union  movement,  which 
exists  onl3'  in  a  weak  way  in  East  Anglia,  though 
at  one  time  Joseph  Arch,  an  agricultural  laborer, 
v.-ho  became  member  of  parliament,  was  a  labor- 
union  hero  for  a  time. 

To  meet  the  need,  a  scholarship  is  to  be  en- 
dowed at  Ruskin  College  under  the  will  of  the 
late  S.  C.  Buxton,  son  of  the  president  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  and  only  agricultural  laborers 
will  be  eligible  to  compete  for  it.  The  first  selec 
tion  will  be  made  in  the  new  year.  Ruskin  Col- 
lege has  a  hard  'stent  surely:  if  it  does  not  turn 
out  an  agricultural  Moses  pretty  quick,  the  Eng- 
lish philanthropists  will  want  to  know  the  reason 
whj-. 

California  Butter  for  the  Philippines. 

California's  claim  to  furnish  a  part  of  the  food 
supplies  of  man  and  beast  which  Uncle  Sam  bu.vs 
tc  maintain  the  status  quo  in  his  insular  posses- 
sions, has  always  been  difficult  to  get  through. 
Californians  have  argued  for  barley  against  oats, 
for  alfalfa  and  grain  hay  against  timothy,  and  for 
other  good  substitutes  for  the  traditional  army 
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prescriptions.  Some  progress  has  beeu  made  in  all 
these  lines.  It  is  interest'ng  now  to  know  that 
Congressman  Kahn  of  San  Francisco  has  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  from  the  War  Department  an 
order  which  will  result  in  the  purchase  of  all 
butter  needed  for  the  Philippines  between  the 
months  of  April  and  September  from  the  San 
Francisco  dealers.  Heretofore  all  butter  needed 
for  the  army  in  the  Philippines  was  purchased  all 
the  year  round  in  Australia.  This  arrangement 
was  not  fair  to  American  dealers,  as  butter  could 
be  purchased  as  cheaply  and  shipped  as  easily 
from  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Kahn  induced  the  War 
Department  to  make  the  arrangements  that  will 
give  the  business  to  San  Francisco  during  the 
months  specified.  The  dependencies  have  large 
appetites  and  are  expected  to  stow  away  a  million 
and  a  half  pounds  of  butter  annually.  This  ought 
to  relieve  the  early  summer  low  prices  to  some 
extent. 


An  Enemy  for  the  White  Fly. 

Those  who  know  that  the  white  fly  was  not 
completely  stamped  out  of  California,  as  has  been 
claimed,  will  hope  that  a  pest  of  the  pest  has 
been  secured  by  Mr.  Woglum  of  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology  at  Washington.  Mr.  Woglum  has 
been  around  the  world  and  has  given  over  a  year 
to  the  search,  and  the  report  is  that  he  has 
'reached  Washington  with  his  capture  in  good 
condition.  He  found  it  in  India  and  brings  back 
six  orange  trees  well  set  with  the  parasites.  Nat- 
urally they  will  find  their  best  field  in  Florida, 
where  white-fly  injuries  are  counted  in  millions— 
as,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  worst  pest  they  have. 

Christmas  Trees  from  Above. 

Although  it  may  hurt  our  self-sufficiency  as  a 
producing  State,  it  is  otherwise  satisfactory  that 
California  will  not  rob  her  own  forests  for  Christ- 
mas trees.  They  seem,  on  the  other  hand,  quite 
pleased  to  cut  them  in  the  Puget  Sound  forests 
and  are  sending  down  two  carloads  by  steamer 
from  Tacoma  to  San  Francisco.  The  local  report 
is  that  the  shipment  marks  the  opening  of  a  new 
industry  on  Puget  Sound.  They  say:  "Puget 
Sound  Christmas  trees  have  always  given  good 
satisfaction  at  home,  but  they  now  bid  fair  to 
become  a  profitable  article  of  export,  for  it  is 
as  Christmas  trees  that  the  young  cedars  are  going 
south.  California  has  plenty  of  evergreens  for 
holiday  use,  but  few  cedars,  and  these  beautiful 
trees  bring  high  prices  in  the  San  Francisco  mar- 
ket." 

We  have  always  believed  that  Christmas  trees 
should  be  grown  as  a  crop  and  ought  to  be  more 
profitable  than  the  eucalyptus  plantations  art 
likely  to  be.  It  will  come  to  that,  if  Santa  Clans 
lives,  for  supplies  are  not  likely  always  to  come 
from  the  forests  unless  Uncle  Sam  and  private 
owners  should  undertake  to  sell  trees  from  desir- 
able thinnings  in  their  reforestation  work. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Dwarf  Milo. 

To  the  Editor:  In  the  Press  of  October  28 
you  have  an  editorial  on  Imperial  valley  and 
mention  the  success  of  "dwarf  milo"  there.  I 
am  taking  up  mesa  land  about  two  miles  froni 
the  Colorado  river;  have  a  limited  supply  of 
water  from  wells.  Can  I  grow  dwarf  milo  on 
virgin  soil?  If  so,  when  shall  I  plant  and  where 
can  I  get  the  seed?  Does  it  require  nuich  water? 
—Farmer,  Calzona. 

It  is  a  non-saccharine  sorghum,  and  all  of  our 
advertising  seedsmen  ought  to  be  able  to  furnish 
you  the  seed.  There  must  be  trainloads  of  it 
in  the  Imperial  valley.    It  will  grow  on  any  land 


which  does  not  carry  too  much  alkali,  and  will 
give  you  more  growth  for  less  water  than  any 
other  cultivated  plant  known  to  us,  but  of  course 
most  growth  will  come  with  enough  moisture. 
Plant  as  soon  as  frost  danger  is  over. 

Re-Grafting  Silver  Prunes. 

To  the  Editor:  On  my  Saratoga  ranch  are  five 
acres  of  silver  prunes  which  produce  very  little 
fruit.  The  trees  are  strong  and  healthy.  In  the 
spring  they  are  covered  with  blossoms  and  later 
with  fruit  which,  when  half  grown,  turns  yellow 
and  drops.  This  has  been  the  "habit"  for  sev- 
eral years.  French  prune  trees  adjoining  bear 
regularly  and  heavily.  I  have  been  thinking  of 
grafting  French  prunes  on  the  silver  trees.  What 
do  you  think  of  it?  Will  silver  prune  trees  take 
other  grafts,  such  as  apricots  or  apples? — Grower, 
San  Francisco. 

The  silver  prune  is  often  unsatisfactory  for 
reason  of  shy  bearing.  It  is  perfectly  feasible  to 
graft  over  the  tree  to  the  French  prune  and  this 
has  been  done  for  years  by  different  growers. 
Apricots  will  usually  take  on  the  plum  stock,  but 
are  apt  to  over-grow  it  or  else  be  dwarfed  them- 
selves, and  there  is  a  general  sentiment  against 
working  the  apricot  in  that  way,  although  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  it  should  not  succeed, 
based  upon  European  experience  where  the  apri- 
cot is  generally  worked  upon  a  plum  stock.  It 
might  be  interesting  for  you  to  try  a  part  of  your 
acreage  with  the  apricot.  Apples  have  no  graft- 
ing affinity  whatever  for  the  plum. 

Barnyard  Manure — Alkali — Stock  Beets. 

To  the  Editor :  I  have  a  ranch  two  miles  from 
Salton  sea.  In  spots  the  land  is  hard  and  has 
some  black  alkali.  Will  you  tell  me  if  barnyard 
manure  will  help  the  hard  land  if  cultivated  in? 
Also,  is  there  anything  that  can  be  done  to  coun- 
teract the  alkali?  Will  sorghum  grow  on  rather 
hard  land,  and,  if  so,  does  soil  need  to  be  plowed 
deep  or  will  double  discing  answer,  and  how  soon 
can  it  be  put  in  in  the  spring?  What  kind  of 
beets  are  good  for  hog  feed,  and  would  beets 
grow  on  such  soil  and  when  would  you  put  them 
in  ?  How  are  sugar  beets  for  hogs,  also  Golden 
Tankard?— Owner,  Los  Angeles. 

Barnyard  manure  frequently  benefits  hard  al- 
kali land  by  increasing  the  friability  of  it,  and 
in  that  way  reducing  the  rapidity  of  evaporation 
and  accumulation  of  alkali  near  the  surface.  Al- 
kali may  be  washed  out  with  an  abiindance  of 
fresh  water  if  you  put  in-  deep  underdrains  or 
if  there  is  free  soil  below  with  natural  drainage. 
Sorghum  will  not  stand  much  alkali.  In  free  soil 
it  will  take  hold  almost  any  way — even  to  volun- 
teering freely.  It  must  be  sown  after  frost  dan- 
ger is  over.  All  kinds  of  beets  are  good  for 
hog  feed,  but  the  large  stock  beets  like  the  Gold- 
en Tankard  are  better  for  stock  feeding,  because 
they  are  larger  and  grow  a  considerable  part 
of  the  root  out  of  the  ground  and  are  therefore 
much  more  cheaply  handled. 

Growing  Horse  Beans. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  please  let  me  know 
whether  the  soil  needs  to  be  inoculated  for  horse 
beans?  I  intend  to  plant  five  acres  about  January 
1,  on  the  valley  border  in  Placer  county  and  they 
get  heavy  frost  in  the  morning.  Does  frost  hurt 
them?  I  would  also  like  to  know  how  to  ])lant 
them. — Enquirer,  San  Francisco. 

California  experience  is  that  horse  beans  grow 
readily  without  inoculation  of  the  seed.  Quite  a 
good  growth  of  the  plant  is  being  secured  in  many 
parts  of  the  State,  particularly  in  the  coast  region 
where  the  plant  seems  to  thrive  best.  It  is  one 
of  the  hardiest  of  the  bean  family  and  will  endure 
light  frost.  How  hardy  it  will  prove  in  your  i)la('i' 
could  be  told  only  by  a  local  experiment,  and  un- 
less you  know  from  experience  that  the  i)lant  will 
make  a  good  winter  growth  in  that  region,  do  not 
think  for  a  moment  of  planting  five  acres  at  first. 


Whether  it  can  be  planted  after  frost  danger  is 
over,  as  corn  is,  and  make  satisfactory  growth  and 
product  in  the  dry  heat  of  the  interior  summer 
Muist  also  be  determined  by  experience. 

The  horse  bean  is  a  tall  growing,  upright  i)lant 
which  is  successfully  grown  in  rows  far  enough 
apart  for  cultivation,  say  al)out  2'/-;  feet,  the  seed 
dropped  thinly  so  that  the  plants  will  staiul  from 
6  inches  to  1  foot  apart  in  the  row. 

Working  Almonds  and  Walnuts. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  kindly  inform  me, 
through  your  columns,  whether  it  Avill  be  better 
to  bud  or  graft,  on  bitter  almond  seedl'ugs  of  one 
year's  growth,  and  as  they  must  be  transplanted, 
would  it  be  proper  to  do  the  work  this  season  or 
defer  it  for  another  year's  growth?  Would  it  be 
proper  to  graft  one-year  California  black  walnut 
seedlings  that  must  also  be  transplanted. — H., 
Paradise. 

Your  almond  seedlings  .should  have  been  bud- 
ded last  July  or  August,  which  would  have  fitted 
them  for  planting  in  orchard  this  Avinter  as  dor- 
mant buds,  as  they  cannot  stay  where  they  are 
another  season.  Now  you  can  transplant  to  nur- 
sery rows  in  another  place :  cut  back  and  graft  as 
the  buds  are  swelling,  allowing  a  good  single 
shoot  to  grow  from  below  on  those  which  do  not 
start  the  grafts  into  which  you  can  bud  in  June, 
and  cut  back  the  stock  to  force  growth  as  soon  as 
the  buds  have  taken.  In  this  way  you  will  get 
the  whole  stock  into  trees  for  planting  out  next 
winter.  Some  will  be  large  and  some  small,  but 
all  will  come  through  if  planted  in  good  soil  and 
cared  for  properly.  Of  course  you  can  plant  out 
the  seed.lings  in  orchard  now  and  graft  and  bud 
in  the  orchard,  but  it  will  be  a  lot  of  trouble,  you 
will  get  very  irregular  results,  and  we  do  not  ad- 
vise it  except  to  people  who  have  few  trees  and 
plenty  of  time  and  patience. 

If  the  walnut  seedlings  have  to  be  moved,  we 
would  plant  in  orchard  and  graft  as  two  or  three- 
year-olds,  according  to  the  size  wh'ch  they  attain. 

Strawberries  With  Perfect  Flowers. 

To  the  Editor:  Has  Longworth  Prolific  an  im- 
perfect bloom?  I  have  about  12  acres  in  Long- 
worths  in  bearing  which  apparently  are  perfect. 
Is  there  another  strain  of  Longworth  that  are  not 
self- fertilizing  ? — Suburban,  Redwood  City. 

The  Longworth  Prolific  strawberry  has  a  per- 
fect bloom  with  both  staminate  and  pistillate  ele- 
ments. We  are  not  aware  of  an.y  strain  of  this 
variety  which  is  otherwise,  although  it  is  quite 
possible  that  some  other  variety,  because  of  its 
resemblance  to  Longworth  and  the  popularity  of 
it,  may  have  been  wrongly  given  its  name.  Pre- 
sumably any  such  variety  which  might  come  to 
your  attention  is  not  a  Longworth  at  all.  Most 
of  the  varieties  which  are  largely  grown  in  Cali- 
fornia are  perfect  in  blossom ;  therefore  very  little 
attention  has  been  given  in  this  State  to  planting 
pollinizers  for  pistillate  varieties,  which  is,  of 
course,  necessary  when  ])istillate  varieties  are 
grown. 

Rape  as  a  Forage  Plant. 

To  the  Editor:  AVill  you  i)]ease  advise  me  about 
planting  rape  here.  I  am  a  stranger  to  the  coun- 
try, but  I  want  something  for  hogs.  My  land  has 
(juite  a  lot  of  alkali  and  grows  fine  salt  grass. 
Will  rape  stand  frost?  What  time  of  year  should 
r  i)lant  it? — Farmer,  Merced. 

The  i)lant  is  hardy  and  should  hr  a  winter 
grower  in  this  State  and  should  be  sown  at  the 
beginning  of  the  rainy  season.  Although  the  plant 
has  been  talked  about  for  sojiu;  years  no  consid- 
erable acreage  of  it  has  been  grown.  This  prob- 
ai)ly  is  due  to  the  fact  liiat  though  rape  will  grow 
(luring  our  rainy  season,  vetches  and  peas,  which 
are  better  forage  and  better  for  the  land,  will  also 
grow  very  freely.  We  would  like  to  know  who 
has  grown  rape  and  wilh  what  results. 
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Cherries  Commercially. 


AVritten  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  D.  J. 
Whitney. 

Cherry  growing  occupies  a  very  peculiar  posi- 
tion in  this  State.  Cherries  are  one  of  the  most 
luscious  fruits  grown  here,  they  reach  an  excep- 
tionally high  standard  of  excellence,  bear  well  and 
consistently,  and  cherry  growers  are  making  big 
money,  yet  nearly  every  other  kind  of  fruit  is  be- 
ing set  out  in  greater  numbers  than  are  cherries. 

The  reason  for  this  condition  is  rather  simple. 
Cherry  growers  when  asked  the  question,  "Why 
are  more  cherry  trees  not  planted?"  will  reply, 
"Because  there  is  no  more  good  cherry  land  left 
around  here?"  wherever  the  "here"  may  be.  An- 
other answer  is  "They  are  planting  them  all  on 
the  good  land."  Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  in 
many  places  there  is  good  land  for  cherries  and 
that  they  could  be  raised  to  advantage,  even 
though  in  the  main  cherry  districts  most  of  the 
suitable  land  has  been  appropriated  for  that  pur- 
pose or  is  occupied  by  mature  trees  of  other  kinds, 
which  it  is  not  thought  advisable  to  remove. 

Although  the  land  where  this  fruit  will  do  well 
is  limited  in  extent,  it  is  amazing  how  widely 
they  are  distributed  throughout  the  State.  In 
practically  every  country  where  other  deciduous 
fruits  are  grown  some  cherry  orchards  can  be 
found  that  are  thriving  and  bringing  in  good  re- 
turns to  the  growers.  In  such  cases  it  is  the  rule 
that  the  cherry  trees  bring  greater  returns  to  the 
owners  than  the  same  amount  of  other  orchard 
lands. 

In  spite  of  the  wide  distribution  cherries  enjoy, 
the  competition  they  meet  is  not  serious.  It  is 
true  that  cherries  of  a  kind  can  be  found  in  nearly 
all  parts  of  the  country,  but  the  Eastern  cherries 
are  usually  the  sour,  or  soft  sweet  kinds,  while 
the  California  varieties  are  Hearts  and  Bigar- 
reau,  excellent  for  canning  and  fresh  eating. 
The  cherries  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  are  similiar 
to  those  grown  here,  but  their  later  ripening  and 
the  difficulties  met  with  in  the  more  strenuous 
climate,  give  California  fruit  the  advantage. 
Cherries  are  the  first  fruit  of  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer, and  gain  greatly  in  value  from  early  ripen- 
ing, and  the  value  goes  into  the  pockets  of  the 
California  grower. 

Conditions  for  Cherries. — Before  starting  a 
cherry  orchard  the  grower  must  be  sure  that  he  is 
right  in  two  essentials,  a  proper  soil  and  a  suitable 
clmate.  Usually  the  best  soil  for  cherries  is  a  sedi- 
ment, by  the  side  of  a  former  or  present  water- 
course, and  unless  the  soil  and  moisture  condi- 
tions are  right  the  tree  is  sure  to  utterly  fail. 

In  this  the  cherry  is  radically  different  from 
the  apricot,  peach  and  several  other  fruits,  which 
will  make  good  wood  where  they  will  not  bear. 
The  cherry  will  pretty  surely  bear  if  the  tree  can 
live  and  do  well.  Unlike  the  other  fruits,  crops 
are  spoiled  as  a  rule,  nto  by  frosts,  but  by  too 
much  rain  in  blossoming  .season,  so  that  plantings 
can  be  made  in  places  where  the  frosts  might 
utterly  ruin,  for  instance,  all  hopes  of  success 
with  apricots. 

Another  thing  that  affects  production  and  dis- 
courages planting  is  the  number  of  trees  that  are 
dying  back  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  with  a  few 
exceptions.  In  most  of  the  older,  well  established 
districts,  the  older  trees  are  dying  here  and  there, 
and  the  young  trees  are  not  reaching  the  age  of 
their  predecessors,  while  in  other  places  the  old 
trees  remain  healthy  while  the  younger  do  not. 
Cultural  reasons  doubtless  exist  for  this  state  of 
affairs,  and  it  is  claimed  that  this  trouble  can  be 
avoided  by  choosing  good  stock,  and  giving  the 
trees  the  proper  treatment. 

Another  explanation  for  the  lack  of  planting 
and  the  way  a  prospective  grower  has  to  choose 
his  location  is  the  way  a  slight  difference  in  loca- 
tion will  affect  prospects.  For  instance,  along 
the  Sacramento  river  near  Courtland,  Avhere  some 
of  the  finest  orchards  in  the  State  are,  trees  do 
very  well  in  one  place,  and  a  little  above  it,  where 
the' river  curves  in  the  opposite  direction,  are  not 
not  successful  at  all.  Close  to  the  levee  they 
thrive,  farther  back  they  do  not.  and  the  same 
condition  exists  in  nearly  all  places. 

Aside  from  the  physiological  crankiness  of  the 
cherry  tree,  which  can  be  provided  for  by  good 
soil,  care,  roots,  and  so  on,  there  are  no  insect 


pests  or  diseases  that  the  grower  need  greatly 
fear.  Spraying  usually  has  to  be  done  in  fall  and 
spring,  but  that  is  the  case  with  most  fruit  trees. 
The  pear  thrips.  however,  which  has  recently  de- 
veloped the  ability  to  seriously  injure  the  pear 
and  prune  crops,  also  affects  the  cherry  blossoms, 
and  if  it  continues  to  increase  in  virulence  may  be 
a  big  problem  for  the  cherry  grower  and  an  addi- 
tional expense  to  him. 

Marketing  Cherries. — Although  the  tree  is  ex- 
cessively particular  about  its  comfort  and  con- 
venience, its  bearing  is  very  consistent  as  com- 
pared with  most  of  the  other  California  fruits, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  pears,  and  when' 
the  tree  will  thrive  the  fruit  will  generally  set 
and  mature  well  under  the  average  weather  con- 
ditions. 

In  1904,  209  cars  were  sent  East;  in  1905.  79 
cars;  in  1906,  150  cars;  in  1907.  98  cars;  in  1908, 
208  cars;  in  1909,  250  cars;  in  1910.  250  cars,  and 
in  1911,  216  cars. 

The  amount  canned  is  far  l)elow  the  amount  dis- 
posed of  in  this  way  for  other  fruits.  The  last 
three  years  there  have  been  put  up  an  average  of 
about  185,000  cases  of  2',/.  and  3-pound  cans  of 
cherries,  and  about  12,000  ca.ses  of  gallon  cans, 
while  peaches  will  run  about  eight  times  this 
amount,  roughly  speaking,  and  pears  and  apricots 
three  times  as  great. 

Whether  a  person  should  raise  cherries  for 
fresh  shipment  or  for  the  canner  will  depend 
largely  upon  his  location,  which  will  affect  the 
earliness,  quality  of  his  fruit  and  convenience  of 
shipping.  The  earlier  the  fruit  ripens,  of  course, 
the  better  it  is  for  shipping,  and  in  the  Vaca  val- 
ley, for  instance,  practically  all  the  cherries  are 
.shipped,  while  in  many  of  the  later  districts  the 
canner  gets  a  large  amount  of  the  crop. 

The  highest  returns  will  come  from  sending  the 
fruit  to  the  market,  when  that  is  possible,  but  big 
returns  can  be  received  from  raising  the  fruit  for 
canning,  and  any  one  who  could  raise  cherries 
for  the  canner  will  be  more  than  justified  in  doing 
so.  There  is  no  excess  supply,  by  any  means,  and 
little  chance  for  any  developing.  The  northern 
cherries  are  excellent  for  that  purpose,  but  there 
is  little  danger  from  an  oversupply  from  that 
source  that  the  buyer  for  one  of  the  large  canning 
comjjanies  of  the  State  announced  this  summer 
that  he  would  be  glad  to  make  ten-year  contracts 
for  Royal  Anns  at  5  cents  a  pound,  $100  per  ton. 

Cost  of  Production. — Aside  from  the  cost  of 
caring  for  an  orchard,  the  expense  of  picking  will 
make  large  inroads  into  this  sum,  as  the  picking 
usually  will  cost  a  cent  or  a  cent  and  a  half  a 
pound,  though  it  will  vary  greatly  with  the  size 
or"  the  crop  and  the  purpose  to  w-hich  Jthe  fruit  is 
put.  For  canning,  the  trees  may  have'to  be  gone 
over  but  once,  while  for  sending  to  the  market 
it  may  be  necessary  to  go  over  them  three  or  four 
times.  In  the  latter  case,  however,  the  selling 
price  will  more  than  justify  the  additional  ex- 
pense. 

The  expense  of  picking  and  the  difficulty  of  se- 
curing sufficient  help  in  a  large  orchard  makes  it 
advisable  to  have  several  varieties  of  the  fruit, 
that  will  ripen  at  different  times,  so  that  the  same 
pickers  can  work  over  a  long  period  and  cover 
much  orchard.  In  the  Vaca  valley,  for  instance, 
the  grow'ers  start  out  with  the  earliest  ripening 
cherry  that  there  is,  and  keep  on  until  the  latest 
is  harvested.  Since  the  qualities  one  variety  lack 
will  be  made  up  by  another,  each  variety  is  about 
as  profitable  as  another.  For  instance,  the  Royal 
Ann,  though  generally  cheaper  than  the  Black 
Tartarian  and  similar  varieties  in  the  market, 
bears  better,  is  easier  picked,  and  in  case  of  a  bad 
market  will  command  a  premium  of  half  a  cent  or 
so  above  the  Tartarian.  P'or  canning  purposes 
they  always  command  a  higher  price,  and  there  is 
always  a  fair  demand  for  them  for  fresh  eating. 
The  soft  white  cherries,  on  the  other  hand,  though 
bringing  still  less  than  the  black  cherries  from 
the  canners  are  very  consistent  bearers  and  in  fair 
demand  in  the  markets.  Thus  an  orchard  of 
mixed  varieties  will  permit  the  owner  to  use  a 
smaller  crew  of  pickers  for  a  longer  time,  give 
him  a  variety  of  ways  to  market  his  fruit,  and, 
though  not  stated  before,  make  his  trees  bear 
more  consistently. 


Investment  Required. — One  disadvantage  to 
cherry  growing  is  the  large  investment  needed. 
Only  the  best  and  most  valuable  land  can  as  a  rule 
be  used,  and  this  will  ordinarily  be  suitable  for 
growing  other  things.  The  cost  of  the  young 
trees,  if  on  the  proper  roots,  is  high,  though  this 
is  partly  offset  by  a  greater  distaiu-e  between  the 
trees,  as  cherry  trees  will  need  to  be  about  30 
feet  ai)art,  while  many  others  are  planted  only 
20  feet.  While  many  other  trees  bear  at  four  or 
five  years  of  age,  cherry  trees  do  practically 
nothing  until  the  sixth  year,  and  then  not  a  great 
(1(  a).  Not  until  close  to  the  tenth  year  are  they 
in  full  bearing,  or  close  to  it.  and  this  makes  a 
long  time  to  wait  for  returns  on  one's  money. 

All  of  these  apj)arent  disadvantages  are  po.ssible 
advantages  for  the  man  who  will  overcome  them, 
as  they  leave  a  fine  market  open  by  preventing 
excessive  competition.  Most  growers  see  this, 
which  is  one  reason  why  a  great  deal  of  good 
cherry  land  is  not  left.  If  cherries  could  be  raised 
as  easily  as  nu)st  other  fruits,  and  on  almost  any 
land,  everybody  might  be  planting  them,  and 
there  would  soon  be  but  little  money  in  the  busi- 
ness. 


GETTING  INTO  THE  CITRUS  GAME. 


To  the  Editor:  I  wish  to  ask  you  about  the 
citrus  fruit  industry  in  Los  Angeles  county.  I 
am  at  present  employed  in  an  office  in  New  York 
city,  but  am  thinking  seriously  of  entering  the 
agricultural  field  in  Los  Angeles  county.  I  have 
had  no  experience,  but  intend  to  begin  on  a  very 
small  scale,  and  with  experience,  hard  work,  and 
study,  I  hope  to  succeed.  Would  you  advise  my 
taking  this  step?  And  what  are  the  prospects  in 
this  field?  Is  the  growing  of  oranges  and  lemons 
overcrowded,  and  is  this  industry  controlled  by 
large  interests,  or  has  the  "little"  man  a  chance? 

Hoboken,  N.  J.  II.  W.  L. 

[Los  Angeles  county  is  oiily  one  of  the  several 
counties  which  are  producing  citrus  fruits  in  large 
quantities.  There  are  several  counties  in  .southern 
California  which  are  participating  in  this  produc- 
tion and  the  fruits  are  also  successfully  grown  on 
suitable  soils  and  in  proper  situations  at  various 
points  in  central  and  northern  California.  Citrus 
.soils  and  water  for  growth  of  the  trees  are  to  be 
had  at  varying  prices  in  different  districts — natu- 
rally the  newer  districts  offering  better  oppor- 
tunities for  beginners  to  secure  a  start  with  less 
outlay.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  some  of  our 
most  successful  citrus  fruit  growers  did  begin 
without  previous  knowledge  of  agriculture  and 
did  make  themselves  wise  by  the  process  you  out- 
line. At  the  same  time,  we  are  not  advising  this 
course,  because  unless  one  has  the  personal  quali- 
ties which  are  essential  to  success  with  such  a 
handicap,  disappointment  is  likely  to  result,  es- 
pecially if  one  lacks  capital  enough  to  maintain 
himself  and  his  experimental  work  until  it  reaches 
the  point  of  profitable  production. 

Owing  to  the  co.st  of  land,  trees,  water  and 
labor  required  to  bring  the  trees  to  a  bearing  age, 
considerable  capital  is  required,  although  one  hav- 
ing knowledge  of  how  to  do  things  and  willing  to 
work  with  his  own  hands  can  win  a  part,  at  least, 
of  his  maintenance  co.st  while  the  trees  are  grow- 
ing. This  he  can  do  by  inter-cropping  to  a  limited 
extent,  or  by  working  for  others,  and  in  most  of 
our  citrus  districts  there  is  a  demand  for  the  r-ght 
kind  of  labor  at  very  satisfactory  wages. 

We  do  not  anticipate  an  overproduction  of 
these  fruits,  considering  the  relatively  small  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  which  is  naturally  fitted 
to  produce  them  and  because  of  the  increasing 
populat'on  which  will  call  for  all  the  citrus  fruits 
California  can  produce,  providing  the  industry 
is  not  laid  open  to  competition  with  the  cheap 
labor  of  foreign  countries.  In  the  production  of 
fruits  the  small  grower  has  a  fair  chance  if  he 
does  good  work  and  participates  in  the  associations 
for  the  handling  of  fruits  which  are  found  in  all 
our  citrus  districts. — Editor.] 
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Some  Points  on  Field -Grown 

Roses. 


By  John  Gill,  West  Berkeley,  at  the  Convention 
of  California  Nurserymen,  Los  Angeles. 

Rooting  Roses. — The  cultivation  of  field-grown 
roses  in  California  has  assumed  very  large  pro- 
portions within  the  past  few  years.  This  refers 
not  only  to  plants  grown  on  their  own  roots,  but 
to  budded  stock  as  well,  and  it  is  only  within  a 
comparatively  short  time  that  the  latter  sort  has 
become  so  popular  that  many  hundreds  of  acres 
are  devoted  to  it.  Many  roses  are  of  very  satis- 
factory growth  when  raised  on  their  own  roots. 
By  this  statement  is  meant  that  they  root  easily, 
grow  strongly,  and  transplant  readily.  These  are 
ideal  conditions  when  they  exist,  and  are  the  only 
things  to  be  considered  if  we  would  make  a  suc- 
cess handling  stock  after  this  method.  Unfortun- 
ately, a  majority  of  our  best  sorts  only  fill  one  or 
two  of  these  essentials,  and  unless  all  points  are 
correlated,  the  effort  with  that  particular  variety 
eonnot  be  deemed  a  good  risk. 

Some  roses  root  readily,  but  the  quality  of  the 
roots  is  not  such  that  they  are  to  be  recommended 
for  transplanting  purposes.  This  is  a  serious 
point,  and  one  that  has  caused  great  annoyance, 
and  it  might  be  well  to  qualify  here  and  state  that 
this  is  controlled  largely  by  the  quality  of  the 
soil,  the  plan  of  irrigation  pursued,  and  the 
amount  of  cultivation  given.  Each  contention 
listed  here  has  a  direct  bearing  on  all  the  others, 
and  even  under  the  best  possible  conditions  many 
kinds  will  not  make  sufficient  growth  of  either  top 
or  root  to  make  salable  plants  in  a  reasonable 
time.  Many  pages  might  be  written  on  any  of 
the  phases  mentioned,  and  as  one  thought  leads  to 
another,  we  will  now  turn  our  attention  to  budded 
stock. 

Roses  for  Budding. — First  of  all,  let  us  consider 
the  proper  time  for  planting  wild  stocks.  This  is 
so  dependent  on  climatic  conditions  for  the  ripen- 
ing, heeling  in  when  necessary,  and  lining  out, 
that  every  location  is  a  law  unto  itself,  and  local 
conditions  cannot  be  handled  in  a  general  way. 
Presuming,  then,  that  the  stock  is  made  into  cut- 
tings of  usual  length  and  caliber  of  well  ripened 
wood,  and  free  from  borers  or  other  pests,  we 
will  next  note  the  soil.  Roses,  as  we  all  know, 
prefer  stiff,  heavy  loam,  with  good  drainage.  An 
excess  of  sand  means  that  an  excess  of  water  must 
be  used,  followed  always  by  an  excess  of  young 
growth  which  is  not  prone  to  ripen,  and  an  excess 
of  dead  roses  after  transplanting.  This  is  the 
reason  why  so  many  growers  have  not  been  suc- 
cessful in  the  warm,  dry  parts  of  California  where 
good  stock  cannot  be  grown  without  lots  of  water ; 
the  lack  thereof  being  always  followed  by  the 
train  of  necessary  disasters  .just  mentioned. 

Cultivation  first,  last  and  all  the  time  during 
the  spring  and  summer  is  the  key  to  successful 
rose  growing  in  this  State,  and  by  no  other  method 
has  any  grower  achieved  anything  except  pe- 
cuniary loss.  "When  the  cuttings,  climate  and 
soil  are  right,  we  may  next  devote  our  attention 
to  the  planting.  Always  place  the  stocks  deeply 
in  the  ground  and  see  that  the  soil  is  packed 
around  them  firmly.  Commence  cultivating  thor- 
oughly as  soon  as  the  weather  permits. 

Choosing  Stock. — As  to  the  choice  of  stocks 
there  is  quite  a  diversity  of  opinion  in  what  should 
be  used  for  the  various  sorts  to  be  worked  on 
them.  Many  varieties  absolutely  refuse  to  make 
a  union  with  certain  wild  roses.  Others  make  a 
half-hearted  connection,  and  wait  patiently  for  a 
good  windstorm  when  they  may  sever  their  irk- 
some bonds.  Some  arc  very  discriminating  in  one 
locality  and  not  in  another.  Others  work  well 
on  several  sorts,  and  some  apparently  will  not 
grow  on  anything.  So  on  down  the  line,  a  con- 
.stant  study  with  the  end  always  in  view  of  finding 
out  what  is  best  for  your  particular  purpose.  It 
will  be  seen  from  this  that  to  make  a  success  in 
this  division  of  rose  growing  many  particulars 
must  be  kept  constantly  in  mind,  and  "eternal 
vigilance"  your  watchword. 

Budding. — After  the  stocks  are  planted  and 
growing  strongly  the  budding  season  comes 
around.  This  is  another  important  .season.  The 
cutting  of  buds  must  be  done  with  great  care 


and  precision,  and  woe  to  the  grower  who  relaxes 
his  vigilance  at  this  time.  Careless  help  has 
driven  many  a  nurseryman  to  distraction  when 
he  deserved  a  better  fate.  The  selection  of  va- 
rieties and  the  quantity  of  each  to  be  worked  is 
another  perplexing  problem.  The  fickle  public 
change  their  wants  often  and  without  notice.  The 
sort  that  is  popular  this  season  may  not  be  given 
away  next  year,  and  vice  versa.  We  are  sup- 
posed to  know  all  of  this  ahead  of  time  and  act 
accordingly.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  the 
so-called  standard  varieties  for  which  there  is 
always  call  in  limHed  or  fair  quantity,  but  with 
the  bulk  of  the  difi'erent  kinds  it  is  somewhat  of 
a  gamble. 

Mistakes  in  Budding. — About  budding  itself 
there  is  little  to  argue  on,  but  about  the  mistakes 
made  after  the  bud  has  been  inserted,  a  book 
might  be  written.  Presuming  that  scions  are 
properly  cut  and  handled  and  the  choice  of  tying 
material  right,  we  must  pay  attention  to  the  man 
who  ties  the  strings.  Too  few  wraps,  too  loose 
wrapping  or  carelessness  in  making  a  knot  ruins 
many  thousands  of  good  stock  yearly.  Then  the 
growing  of  stocks  must  not  be  allowed  to  stop. 
Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  this  point. 
Then  whether  the  young  stocks  are  to  be  en- 
couraged by  artificial  means  to  shoot  out  quickly 
or  not,  is  to  be  settled.  Then  the  effect  of  a  pos- 
sible cold  snap  or  a  heavy  windstorm  taken  into 
consideration  and  the  young  wood  pruned  ac- 
cordingly. These  two  latter  conditions  cannot  be 
entirely  forestalled,  and  he  is  indeed  lucky  who 
does  not  lose  a  goodly  portion  of  his  crop  occas- 
ionally by  some  of  those  happenings.  But  bar- 
ring accidents,  and  under  usual  conditions,  the 
buds  are  ready  for  inspection  in  a  few  weeks  after 
budding.  If  all  points  are  right  there  should  be 
no  failure  greater  than  1%,  and  this  has  been  our 
record  for  many  years.  Occasionally  we  get  poor 
scions  of  some  new  variety  from  a  distance  and 
the  loss  is  much  heavier. 

Later  Problems. — In  topping  the  stocks  the 
rose  grower  has  another  good  chance  to  distin- 
guish himself.  Whether  to  do  it  early  or  wait 
until  later  is  often  an  enigma,  and  if  one  was 
always  sure  of  the  weather  much  extra  work 
could  be  avoided  and  less  danger  from  wind  and 
rain.  Heavily  irrigated  roses  show  little  inclina- 
tion to  become  dormant,  and  when  dug  in  the  fall 
while  covered  with  young  foliage  are  in  anything 
but  satisfactory  condition  for  transplanting.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  there  has  been  no  irrigation 
and  the  stock  allowed  to  dry  off  naturally  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  digging;  no  danger  of  heating 
during  transit,  no  dying  back  when  replanting, 
and  no  kick  from  the  pxirchaser. 

Another  point  should  be  mentioned  here.  Non- 
irrigated  roses  can  be  dug  with  perfect  safety  as 
early  as  October,  and  from  that  time  on  there  is 
no  difficulty  in  handling  them  until  the  first  of 
April.  This  gives  the  grower  a  splendid  chance 
to  dispose  of  his  stock  at  such  times  as  best  please 
his  customers  in  the  many  parts  of  the  country. 
Digging,  when  possible,  should  always  be  done 
with  a  tree-digger,  as  the  public  have  become 
quite  as  particular  in  the  matter  of  roots  as  they 
always  have  been  with  tops. 

One  might  ramble  on  indefinitely  about  the  va- 
rieties of  roses,  both  new  and  old,  and  the  pe- 
culiar conditions  favoralple  to  certain  kinds  and 
classes,  but  it  is  not  the  intention  to  go  into  de- 
tails along  these  phases,  and  in  concluding,  I  will 
remind  you  that  the  demand  for  properly  grown 
field-grown  roses  was  never  greater  than  it  is  at 
the  present  moment  in  California,  and  although 
quite  a  few  growers  have  "gone  broke"  to  use  a 
common  expression  in  our  State,  it  was  because  in- 
variably they  had  overlooked  or  did  not  consider 
the  importance  of  one  of  the  points  we  have  en- 
deavored to  impress  on  you. 

ROADSIDE  FRUIT  CROPS. 

Consul  R.  J.  Thompson  writes  from  Hanover, 
Germany,  to  the  State  Department  these  inter- 
esting facts :  The  auction  sales  of  native  fruit 
grown  on  the  trees  bordering  the  country  roads 


in  the  township  of  Linden,  adjoining  the  city  of 
Hanover,  yielded  this  autumn  $4906.  Along  cer- 
tain stretches  of  these  roads  the  yield  has  been 
at  the  rate  of  $595  per  mile.  The  Province  of 
Hanover  has  some  7000  miles  of  country  highways 
bordered  with  fruit  trees,  the  profit  of  which  is 
appropriated  toward  the  upkeep  of  the  roads. 
These  roads,  which  are  commoplace  to  the  native 
resident,  are  the  delight  of  the  American  tourist, 
who  often  wonders  why  roadsides  in  the  United 
States  are  not  thus  planted  to  fruit. 

This  application  of  the  beautiful,  practical,  and 
economic  possibilities  embraced  in  the  control  of 
such  public  property  as  roads  is  a  fine  illustra- 
tion of  the  community  thrift  of  the  German.  Dur- 
ing the  three  or  four  weeks'  period  of  ripening, 
sharp-eyed  old  watchmen  on  bicycles  patrol  the 
roads,  being  particularly  active  on  Sundays,  when 
the  people  are  out  in  large  numbers.  It  is  for- 
bidden to  pick  up  fruit  from  the  ground,  and  to 
knock  it  from  the  trees  is  subject  to  a  fine  of 
$23.80  or  more  for  each  offense. 


THE  CITRUS  OUTLOOK. 

There  will  be  50,000  carloads  of  oranges  and 
lemons  shipped  out  of  California  the  coming  sea- 
son, according  to  preliminary  estimates  by  the 
California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange,  as  reported 
by  C.  H.  Matson  for  the  Los  Angeles  Express. 

The  exact  figures  of  the  estimate  are  49,200, 
but  it  is  yet  too  early  to  make  an  exact  estimate, 
and  the  forecast  therefore  is  given  in  round  num- 
bers. 

It  may  run  higher  than  this,  and  it  may  be  less, 
depending  on  the  number  of  oranges  that  drop 
in  the  next  few  weeks  and  the  size  which  the 
friiit  attains.  A  slight  difference  in  size,  caused 
by  rains  at  the  proper  time,  makes  considerable 
difference  in  the  number  of  carloads,  but  in  gen- 
eral the  estimate  can  be  regarded  as  fairly  ac- 
curate.   It  is  not  final,  however. 

This  includes  the  shipments  from  the  North 
as  well  as  from  southern  California  alone.  Last 
year  the  territory  north  of  the  Tehachapi,  prin- 
cipally Tulare  and  Butte  counties,  shipped  about 
3000  cars.  The  prospect  this  year  is  for  about  25 
per  cent  more — partly  due  to  increased  bearing 
acreage  and  partly  to  a  better  crop. 

Increased  Production  Each  Year. — This  would 
lea-ve  about  46,000  cars  to  come  from  southern 
California,  compared  with  43.585  for  the  season 
just  closed;  30.113  for  the  precedinsr  year;  38.091 
for  the  year  ending  October  31,  1909;  and  29,500 
cars  for  the  year  ending  October  31,  1908. 

The  crop  is  going  East  now  at  a  lively  rate 
from  the  Northern  districts,  and  the  prices  are 
very  gratifying.  The  fruit  is  said  to  be  of  good 
quality  and  the  demand  for  the  Thanksgiving 
market  was  brisk.  Nearly  all  of  the  Thanksgiv- 
ing oranges  have  come  from  the  northern  dis- 
tricts. 

The  average  price  received  for  the  fruit  last 
week  was  about  60  cents  a  box  better  than  it  has 
been  for  the  same  week  in  either  of  the  last  two 
years — and  that  60  cents  a  box  represents  addi- 
tional profit. 

Growers  are  inclined  to  credit  the  better  qual- 
ity of  the  Thanksgiving  fnr't  to  the  ruling  made 
by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
against  shipping  immature  fruit  which  is  colored 
by  sweating  en  route  to  market.  As  a  result  of 
this  ruling,  shippers  have  been  more  careful  than 
heretofore  about  picking  unripe  fnrt,  even  though 
it  might  become  colored  and  of  good  appearance 
before  reaching  the  markets. 

Ruling  Expected  to  Aid  Market. — The  result,  it 
is  believed,  will  be  beneficial  to  the  orange  mar- 
kets generally,  and  especially  to  the  Thanksgiving 
demand  in  the  future.  When  consumers  in  the 
East  have  purchased  sour  and  unripe  fnr't  for 
Thanksgiving,  it  has  given  them  a  bad  opinion  of 
California  oranges  generally,  and  therefore  has 
decreased  the  demand. 

"At  the  same  time,  some  growers  do  not  believe 
there  should  be  a  hard  and  fast  rule  against  ship- 
ping fruit  which  may  have  a  green  appearance, 
for  it  is  pointed  out  that  late  valencias  become 
a  greenish  hue  when  their  flavor  is  at  its  best. 
It  is  believed,  however,  that  both  the  industry 
itself  and  the  Department  should  discourage  ship- 
ping immature  fruit,  which  may  be  deceptive,  in 
appearance  and  detrimental  to  widening  orange 
markets. 
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ARE  WE  IN  THE  TROPICAL 
FRUIT  ZONE? 


(Continued  From  Page  oO.'i.) 

desirable  as  the  former,  is  still  worthy 
of  attention,  while  the  plant  is  one  of  the 
most  ornamental  arborescent  shrubs  or 
small  trees. 

The  Choco  or  Chayote  (Sechium  edule) 
is  one  of  the  most  productive  cururbi- 
taceous  plants.  The  fruit  is  very  desirable 
as  a  vegetable,  while  the  roots  attain  an 
enormous  size  and  are  valuable  for  feed- 
ing stock.  Only  recommended  for  the 
mildest  regions,  as,  like  many  soft-wooded 
plants,  it  easily  succumbs  to  frost. 

Anona  cherimolia,  or  Peruvian  custard 


in  light,  rich  soil,  with  abundance  of 
water  for  irrigating,  quite  large  bunches 
are  produced  and  ripen  well  enough,  but 
the  flavor  and  aroma  of  the  fruit  sent 
to  us  from  the  tropics  seems  almost 
wholly  lacking.  Extended  observations 
r.nd  research  seem  to  prove  that  the  kind 
generally  grown  is  practically  a  worth- 
less variety  introduced  by  the  early  Mex- 
icans, and  while  it  may  have  been  a  de- 
sirable variety  once,  it  certainly  has  de- 
generated. In  the  Far  East  many  differ 
ent  varieties  are  grown  having  as  much 
varietal  difference  as  our  apples,  some 
more  highly  flavored  than  others,  and. 
within  certain  limitations,  possessing 
varying  degrees  of  hardiness.  In  spite 
of    these    experiments,    it    has  always 


iFelioa  Sellowiana— One-Half  Natural  Size. 


apple,  can  be  highly  commended  for  fur- 
ther trial,  provided  plants  of  the  true  spe- 
cies (Anona  reticulata)  can  be  obtained. 
There  are  a  number  of  other  species  much 
esteemed  in  tropical  countries,  notably 
the  Sour  Sop  (A.  muricata)  and  the  sugar 
apple  or  Sweet  Sop  (A.  squamosa).  The 
last  two  are,  however,  decidedly  more 
tender  than  the  cherimolia,  which  will 
bear  light  frosts  if  infrequent.  The  fruit 
should  be  picked  green  when  it  appears 
to  have  reached  its  ultimate  size,  laid 
away  until  it  turns  a  uniform  dull  brown, 
when  it  will  be  found  a  highly  aromatic, 
sweet,  juicy  mass  of  custard-like  consist- 
ence. Complaint  has  been  made  that  the 
tiee  bears  sparingly,  failing  to  set  from 
a  generous  flush  of  bloom  but  very  little 
fruit.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  if  a 
number  of  trees  are  planted  together,  this 
will  be  largely  overcome,  and  as  the  trees 
gain  in  size  and  strength  the  relative  per- 
centage of  fruit  to  blossoms  will  be  much 
larger. 

Probably  there  is  no  more  characteris- 
tic plant  in  the  gardens  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia than  the  banana,  and  yet  -^  e  seldom 
hear  of  any  fruit  being  produced  worthy 
of  the  name.    In  warm,  sheltered  places. 


seemed  doubtful  to  me  if  banana  culture 
will  ever  prove  feasible  excepting  in  an 
amateur  way  and  in  gardens  where  col- 
lections of  plants  are  desirable.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  pineapple,  to  which  our  cool 
nights  are  fatal,  and  the  dry,  warm  days 
pre  equally  objectionable.  This  fruit,  like 
the  banana,  requires  a  warm  moist  tem- 
perature and  frequent  summer  showers, 
which  are  hardly  characteristic  of  our 
condition. 

And  this  brings  me  back  to  the  query, 
"Are  we  in  the  tropical  fruit  zone?"  the 
answer  to  which  I  hope  will  be  in  a 
measure  solved  by  the  discussion  that 
I   hope  will  follow  these  few  remarks. 


Walnuts  To  Graft 

(CALIFORNIA  BLACK) 

Will  contract  to  graft  where  .standing  or 
will  deliver  in  small  or  large  lots. 
Ornamentals    (Medium   to   heavy  grades) 
Special  prices  to  clear  leased  land. 

Elm  Umbrella  <Te.\as) 

Maple  Poplar  (Carolina) 

Catalpa  Mulberry 

Ready  for  early  delivery. 

G.  E.  AMES,  Live  Oak,  Cal. 


Sweet  Peas 


Send  for  Our 

1912  Novelty 
Sweet  Pea  Collection^ 
No.  1 


Swett  Peai  «re  onr  Specialtr.    We  were 
among  the  fint  to  grow  the  teed  in 
California  and  we  are  bow  the  largest  growers  in  the  world. 

/e  are  offering  this  season  some  of  the  newest  and 
best  Spencer  novelties  ever  introduced. 
Margaret  MadiBon— beautiful  lierht  azure  blue,  per  sealed  packet  25e.| 
Mary  Garden  — the  beautiful  new  double  or  duplex  type, 
light  buff  pink,  sealed  packet  25c. 
Duplex  Crimson  King— the  giant  flowered  double 
or  duplex  crimson— scarlet,  sealed  packet  25«. 
Rainbow  Spencer — the  new  flaked  crimson  rose 
on  ivory,  sealed  packet  25c, 

Irish  Belle  or  "Dream"— lovely  rich  lilac,  fltisbed  i 
with  pink,  sealed  packet  25c 

One  packet  of  each  of  the  above  noveltlen 
known  as 

Novelty  Collection  No.  1 
$1.00 

Our  complete  Sweet  Pea  Booklet ' 
entitled 
"Sweet  Pea  Culture"— 

mailed  on  request. 


UGHORSE  &  <&0 

MARKET  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Pedigree  Fruit  Trees 
Grafted  Walnuts 
Eucalyptus 
Ornamentals 
Roses 


ESTABLISHED  1»7« 


NURSERY  CO. 

MORGANHILL,  CALIFORNIA 


Send  for  Catalogue 


CHICO  NURSERY  COMPANY 

CHICO,  CALIFORNIA, 

We  still  have  a  pretty  large  stock  of  all  the  commercial  varie- 
ties of  Fruit  Trees  being  planted  on  this  Coast. 

Write  us  for  our  prices  on  California  Black  Walnut  Threes, 
two  years  old,  suitable  for  planting  out  and  grafting  in  the  field. 

Catalogue  free.   Send  for  one. 

CHICO  NURSERY  COMPANY,  CHICO,  CALIFORNIA 


OF 

THE  HIGHEST  GRADE 
In  development  oi  root,  stalk  and  branch. 

Send  for  catalogue,  and  be  convinced  that  our  stock  is  the  best 
that  can  be  grown. 

F>OL.L.ARD  BROS. 

MISSION  STREET  AND  LOS  ROBLES  AVE..  SOUTH  PASADENA 


Consult  us  as  to 

ALFALFA  HAY 

We  can  save  you  money 


GOXSHALL  &  rVOURSE 

RIPON.  CALIFORNIA. 
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An  English  View  of  Apple  Selling. 


Our  apple  growing  neighbors  up  the 
coast  are  getting  rapped  on  the  Itnucl^les 
for  their  ways  of  selling  fruit  abroad. 
Californians  should  have  a  chance  to  think 
over  their  experience. 

Consul  Albert  W.  Swalm,  Southampton, 
England,  writes  to  the  State  Department 
as  follows:  Imports  of  apples  in  cases 
at  Southampton  have  greatly  increased  in 
the  past  two  years,  a  growth  to  which 
the  orchardists  of  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton have  contributed  largely.  Oregon 
v/rapped  and  selected  case  apples  have 
been  on  the  English  market  for  years  and 
have  won  an  enviable  place.  The  Wash- 
ington fruit  has  closed  Its  third  season, 
with  the  quality  all  that  could  be  desired 
and  the  packing  excellent. 

The  financial  results  of  the  second  year 
of  this  fruit  in  the  Southampton  market 
led  a  number  of  Washington  growers  to 
do  their  own  shipping  and  consigning 
with  a  view  to  direct  trading.  The  demor- 
alizing effect  of  these  indiscriminate  ship- 
ments can  best  be  shown  by  concrete 
examples.  The  season's  first  consignment 
of  choice  Washington  Jonathans  sold 
quickly  at  $:?  per  case  at  quayside,  with 
a  demand  booked  that  would  have  taken 
the  entire  Jonathan  crop  from  that  State; 
but  between  the  arrival  at  Southampton 
of  the  first  and  second  consignment  one 
of  3000  cases  of  extra  fancy  Jonathans 
was  sent  to  Covent  Garden,  in  London, 
and  sold  at  auction  at  $1.50  or  $2  per  case, 
thus  naturally  demoralizing  the  local 
market.  The  result  was  that  instead  of 
a  well-regulated  sale  of  that  apple  at 
good  prices  throughout  the  season,  the 
early  buyers  found  themselves  in  compe- 
tition with  dealers  whose  fruit  had  cost 
them  much  less.  A  consignment  of  Spitz- 
enbergs  netted  its  Washington  grower 
$2.7.5;  soon  afterward  the  same  variety 
was  auctioned  off  at  Covent  Garden  at 
$?  per  case,  netting  the  grower  of  that 
shipment  about  $1.  Another  species  was 
sold  at  Southampton  at  $1.80  net,  but 
Covent  Garden  auctioned  a  consignment 
of  the  same  kind  of  apples  at  $1.50  and 
less,  freight  and  commission  to  be  de- 
ducted. 

A  somewhat  different  result  was  ob- 
tained by  the  Washington  apple  known 
in  Southampton  as  the  "Winter  Banana." 
Control  of  this  variety  fell  into  the  hands 
of  one  man,  do  judiciously  fed  the  con- 
signment to  the  market  at  constantly  ad- 
vancing prices,  the  actual  sales  in  lots 
being  at  $4  to  $6  net  to  the  producer. 

England's  purchases  of  apples  from  the 
West  are  of  vast  importance  to  the  Amer- 
ican orchardist.  If  the  grower  is  rightly 
advised  and  follows  a  good  business  pol- 
icy, he  can  be  sure  of  profitable  returns 
in  the  Southampton  market,  but  he  must 
keep  control  of  his  shipments,  never  al- 
lowing the  Covent  Garden  auction  to  make 
him  a  victim.  The  producer  has  an  un- 
questioned right  to  protect  himself  in  the 
line  of  fair  profit.  To  secure  this  pro- 
tection, he  must  regulate  his  shipments 
to  avoid  glutting  an  otherwise  profitable 
market. 


BARLEY  AFTER  BEETS  AND 
BEANS. 

We  have  called  attention  to  sugar  beets 
as  a  factor  in  rotation,  and  we  hope  our 
readers  in  sections  where  all  these  can 
be  profitably  grown  are  taking  notice. 
Something  rather  surprising  in  this  lino 
is  the  following: 

Mr.  Edwin  Nichol,  of  Snape,  writes  to 
the  East  Anglian  Daily  Times:  I  thought 
it  might  interest  some  of  your  readers  to 
know  the  results  of  growing  barley  after 
sugar  beets.  I  have  a  field  of  nearly  eight 
acres,  half  of  which  last  year  was  sugar 
beet  and  half  spring  beans;  the  land  was 


manured  well  both  for  the  beans  and 
sugar  beet,  and  no  manure  was  put  on 
this  spring,  when  the  whole  piece  was 
sown  with  barley.  It  is  a  good,  lightish, 
mixed  soil,  and  equal  all  through.  When 
the  barley  was  threshed  the  results  are; 
sugar-beet  plot,  42  coombs;  bean  plot,  23 
coombs.  This  difference  is  surely  remark- 
able. There  is  a  slight  difference  in  the 
size  of  the  plots  of  about  one-eighth  of 
an  acre  in  favor  of  sugar  beet,  but,  al- 
lowing for  this,  the  figures  are:  10'1> 
coombs  per  acre  after  sugar  beet,  and 
six  coombs  per  acre  after  beans.  The 
quality,  too,  of  the  sugar-beet  barley  is 
better  than  the  bean  barley  by  about  Is. 
per  coomb,  and  as  the  sugar-beet  barley 
has  been  bought  for  Messrs.  Bass,  it  is 
evident  the  quality  is  all  right.  The  tops 
of  the  sugar  beet  (about  fourteen  tons 
per  acre)  were  ploughed  in  last  autumn, 
and  it  is  to  this  I  attribute  the  extraor- 
dinary difference  in  results,  as  on  our 
light  soils  the  vegetable  mould  seems  to 
be  the  best  of  manure.  One  gentleman 
has  stated  that  fourteen  tons  of  tops  was 
impossible  with  sugar  beet,  but  anyone 
who  has  seen  sugar  beet  topped  knows 
it  is  cut  through  at  a  point  which  the 
top  and  the  root  will  balance  on  the  fin- 
ger; hence  a  crop  of  fourteen  tons  means 
fourteen  tons  tops,  and  so  on. 


THE  GREAT  LAND  AND  IRRIGA- 
TION SHOW. 


The  third  great  annual  Land  and  Irri- 
gation Show,  which  has  been  holding  the 
boards  at  the  Coliseum  in  Chicago  for  the 
past  month,  closed  December  9th  after  the 
most  interesting  and  successful  season 
thus  far  inaugurated.  More  than  200,000 
persons  passed  through  the  gates  of  the 
Exposition  this  year,  totally  eclipsing  all 
former  records  of  attendance.  Of  these 
over  150,000,  or  75%,  were  interested  audi- 
tors- in  the  lecture  halls  maintained  by 
the  Southern  Pacific  railroad  lines,  where 
they  were  entertained  with  descriptions, 
moving  pictures  and  stereopticon  views 
of  the  vast  territory  covered  by  these 
lines. 

Twenty  thousand  dollars  was  spent  by 
the  transportation  company  in  the  con- 
struction and  equipment  of  free  lecture 
halls,  in  which  thirty-minute  talks  were 
given  by  representatives  of  different  Cali- 
fornia communities.  In  all,  473  lectures 
were  given — many  of  them  illustrated — 
and  the  amount  of  literature  distributed 
is  estimated  to  have  been  close  to  two 
million  pieces.  The  attendance  at  the  lec- 
tures exceeded  that  of  last  year  by  fifty 
thousand. 

California  elicited  more  interest,  in- 
quiry and  enthusiasm  than  any  other  sec- 
tion, though  liberal  time  was  devoted  to 
Nevada,  Utah,  Colorado,  Washington,  Ore- 
gon, Texas  and  other  Western  States.  On 
"Texas  Day,"  for  instance,  one  of  the 
leading  speakers  was  Judge  Robert  S. 
Lovett,  chairman  of  the  executive  board 
o.''  the  Southern  Pacific,  who  described  his 
recent  "swing  round  the  circle"  to  an  im- 
mense crowd  assembled  in  one  of  the  lec- 
ture rooms.  Other  speakers — railroad 
men,  chamber  of  commerce  officials,  farm- 
ers and  merchants — pointed  out  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  West. 

Fifty-five  thousand  visitors  passed 
through  the  turnstiles  on  "California 
Day"  at  the  Land  Show.  Once  inside, 
they  were  presented  with  liberal  samples 
of  California  products — fruits,  berries, 
wines,  nuts,  raisins,  etc. — together  with 
many  pieces  of  attractive  literature,  de- 
scribing the  Golden  State.  All  of  this 
material  was  transported  to  Chicago  free 
of  charge,  the  railroads  making  this  a 
pfirt  of  their  contribution  toward  the  suc- 
cess of  the  big  show. 


RAIN 


A  glorious  rain  has  drenched  the  State,  making  prospects  excellent 
for  a  banner  year. 

Before  long  we  will  be  swamped  with  orders  for  nursery  stock  of 
every  description.  There  is  already  an  unprecedented  demand  for 
fruit  trees,  so  it  will  pay  you  to 

Place  Your  Orders  Now! 

We  have  a  magnificent  stock  on  hand  and  are  prepared  to  fill  your 
orders  for  any  quantity. 


Every  Variety 
Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Shrubbery 
Plants  and  Vines 
Roses,  Palms,  Etc. 


We  are  authorized  propagators  of 
Luther  Burbank's  fruit  introduc- 
tions. Our  stock  of  the  1911-12 
novelties  is  limited  and  we  urge 
your  immediate  reservation  of 
trees  for  this  season's  planting. 

Among  the  new  novelties  offered  for  the  first  time  this  season,  are 
the  "Goldridge"  Apple,  "Abundance"  Cherry,  "Leader"  Peach, 
"National"  Peach  and  the  "Conquest"  new  stoneless  Prune.  Wo 
will  be  glad  to  tell  you  further  particulars  and  prices. 

This  is  the   Genuine  SMYRNA 

FIG — the  world  famous  fig  of 
commerce — introduced  by  us  and 
grown  successfully.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly the  only  fig  to  plant  for 
shipping,  table  and  drying.  Large, 
delicious  and  nutty  flavor.  Superior  in  all  respects  and  bound  to 
supersede  every  other  sort.  We  also  have  the  Adriatic  types — 
MISSION,  BROWN  TURKEY  and  WHITE  ENDICH. 


Fios 


Let  us  know  what  your  probable  requirements  will  be  (no  matter 
how  large  or  small)  in  nursery  stock  for  this  season 's  planting.  Our 
immense  nurseries  and  our  28  years'  experience  in  business  in  this 
State  insure  our  being  able  to  fill  your  orders  with  best  stock  in 
A-1  condition. 


Every  planter  of  trees 
should  linve  our  book 

"CALIFORNIA 

HORTICULTURE — 
The  Krult  GrowerH' 
Guide." 
Priee  25c  poMtpnld.  An 
1  n  V  a  lu  able  book  to 
Krowern  of  all  clanNen  of 
treen  and  pInntH.  Con- 
talnM  I'M  pageH.  Illun- 
tnitod  In  eolors.  Write 
for  It  tfidny. 


New  101 1-1012  llluntrat- 
ed  Cataloffue  and  prltM> 
list  Im  ninv  ready.  It  In 
profUMel.v  lilUMtrated. 

lirlt^fly  fleMerlbeN  a  n  d 
prleen  all  Ntoek  earrli-d 
by  UN. 

SENT  FREE.  ON 
REQUEST. 


PAID  UP  CAPITAL  $200,000?=° 


URSERIES-c 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING:PRES  ANDMGR .' 
Box  18  Fresno. California 
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How  Our  Foreign  Competitors 
Handle  Oranges. 


From  a  Report  by  Consul  Robert  Fbazer, 
Jr.,  Valencia,  Spain,  to  the  U.  S. 
State  Department. 

Packino  Valexcia  Fruit.— American 
manufacturers,  attracted  by  the  impor- 
tance of  the  export  trade  of  this  region, 
frequently  offer  for  sale  a  great  variety 
of  box-making  and  wiring  machinery, 
veneer  knife  machines,  and  similar  ap- 
pliances destined  to  supplant  to  a  great 
extent  the  hand  labor  now  employed  in 
every  department  of  Valencia  fruit  pack- 
ing. A  study  of  the  methods  and  cost  of 
packing  and  the  labor  conditions  pre- 
vailing here  will  explain  why  the  demand 
for  box  preparing  and  packing  machinery 
is  still  so  limited. 

The  total  number  of  boxes  required  for 
the  export  trade  alone  of  the  principal 
fruit  and  vegetable  products  of  this  coast, 
including  oranges,  onions,  mandarins, 
raisins,  almonds,  melons,  and  tomatoes, 
exceeds  14,000.000  annually.  To  supply 
material,  the  pine  forests  that  formerly 
covered  the  watersheds  of  the  rivers  Turia 
and  Jucar  have  been  used  for  40  years, 
and  as  practically  no  replanting  was  ef- 
fected to  replace  the  felled  timber,  there 
is  scarcely  an  available  forest  tree  now 
standing  within  150  miles  of  this  city. 

A  standard  orange  case  of  three  com- 
partments, measuring  39.37  inches  in 
length,  12.2  inches  high,  and  15.35  inches 
wide,  costs  about  22  cents  retail,  and  has 
not  varied  more  than  3  cents  in  value 
during  the  past  20  years.  When  increas- 
ing scarcity  of  timber  in  the  locality  or 
higher  transportation  rates  for  haulage 
from  greater  distance  overland  produced 
increase  of  prices,  supplies  have  been 
brought  from  sea,  first  from  the  Balearic 
Islands,  then  from  higher  Catalonia  and 
the  Spanish  Pyrenees,  and  later  in  the 
form  of  shooks  from  sawmills  on  both 
banks  of  the  river  Minho,  which  separ- 
ates Portugal  from  Spanish  Galicia,  sup- 
plemented by  the  importation  of  pine  logs 
from  Corsica. 

With  the  sole  exception  of  the  sawmills 
where  band  saws  prepare  box  shooks,  no 
m.achinery  is  employed  in  harvesting, 
grading,  papering,  boxing,  transportation, 
or  shipping  of  Valencia  oranges,  onions, 
or  other  vegetable  products  exported  in  a 
natural  state  from  this  district. 

Buying  and  Picking  Oranges. — The 
gathering  of  oranges  for  export  usually 
begins  about  the  25th  of  October  when 
the  fruit  is  only  partly  colored.  The  few 
iuys  it  is  held  in  the  packing  stores  and 
the  8  to  10  days  of  the  voyage  to  British 
markets  are  generally  sufficient  to  com- 
plete the  pale  yellow  tint  which  character- 
izes first  shipments  of  immature  fruit. 
Oranges  are  purchased  by  packers  from 
the  growers  by  weight  or  count,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  prevailing  in  different 
localities.  The  standard  fruit  weight  is 
the  Valencia  arroba  of  about  28  pounds 
and  the  count  for  oranges  is  per  1000. 

Another  system  of  purchase  is  by  sight, 
a  traditional  form  of  contract  in  which 
there  is  much  speculation  and  guesswork 
as  the  success  of  the  purchase,  from  the 
packer's  point  of  view,  depends  on  the 
accuracy  of  a  trained  eye  in  estimating 
the  probable  number  and  weight  of  or 
anges  hanging  on  the  trees  in  a  whole 
orchard,  which  the  purchaser  buys  for  a 
lump  sum  in  cash,  taking  all  the  risks  of 
wind  and  weather  until  it  suits  him  to 
pick  the  fruit.  The  chances,  however,  of 
taking  advantage  of  the  grower  are  usu- 
ally very  small,  as  the  latter  spends  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  in  his  orchard 
and  frequently  actually  counts  the  or 
anges  on  each  tree  before  closing  a  con- 
tract of  this  nature, 
©ranges  are  gathered  In  flexible  baskets 


of  palm  leaf  or  esparto  and  are  trans- 
ported to  the  packing  store  in  carts  of 
three  stories.  The  lowest  is  a  suspended 
floor  between  the'  wheels,  reaching  to 
within  one  foot  of  the  ground,  and  each 
floor  accommodates  about  16  baskets, 
each  containing  30  to  35  pounds  of  or- 
anges. In  the  store  the  fruit  is  piled  in 
heaps  2  to  3  feet  high  and  left  to  "purge" 
two  or  three  days,  according  to  the  rela- 
tive moisture  or  dryness  of  the  weather 
conditions  at  time  of  harvesting.  The 
purging  is  really  incipient  fermentation, 
in  which  the  excess  of  moisture  in  the 
skin  of  the  orange  exudes  through  the 
pores,  leaving  it  dryer,  more  flexible,  and 
better  adapted  to  the  very  tight  packing 
in  Valencia  standard  cases,  which  av- 
erage about  165  pounds  of  fruit  each. 

Grading  and  Papering. — Both  grading 
and  papering  of  oranges  are  done  by 
hand,  by  women  earning  16  to  18  cents  a 
day.  Attempts  to  introduce  machines  in- 
to these  departments  have  not  been  suc- 
cessful, as  they  were  not  considered  com- 
patible with  the  extreme  care  with  which 
fruit  showing  the  smallest  damage  or 
tf^ndency  to  decay  must  be  eliminated  in 
handling.  In  the  great  importing  mar- 
kets of  Valencia  oranges,  such  as  Liver- 
pool, London  and  Hamburg,  1%  of  waste 
fruit  in  a  box  is  sufficient  to  have  it 
classified  as  seconds,  which  means  a  de- 
preciation in  market  value  of  at  least  25 
cents  per  case. 

Silk  paper  for  wrapping,  formerly  im- 
ported from  France,  is  now  produced  alto- 
gether in  this  country',  mostly  at  Alcoy, 
in  this  consular  district.  The  cost  at 
present  averages  about  $12.50  per  bale  of 
30  reams,  which  supply  sufficient  paper 
for  250  cases  of  oranges.  The  practice, 
now  very  general,  of  having  the  paper 
stamped  by  lithographic  printing  in  gold 
and  colors,  with  the  name  and  brand  of 
the  packer  on  each  orange,  adds  materi- 
ally to  the  expense  of  packing,  not  only 
owing  to  the  cost  of  printing,  amounting 
to  $6  to  $13.50  per  bale,  according  to  the 
size  of  stamp  and  number  of  colors  re- 
quired, but  also  to  the  additional  time 
necessary  to  box  the  fruit,  as  the  rows 
have  to  be  arranged  with  almost  mathe- 
matical precision  so  as  to  show  the  stamps 
of  one  row  in  symmetrical  relation  to 
those  of  the  opposite  ro\^^. 

Cost  of  Marketing  100  Cases  of  Or 
ANGES. — The  total  average  cost  of  labor, 
packing  materials,  transportation  and 
shipping  charges,  and  all  other  expenses 
incurred,  exclusive  of  the  value  of  fruit, 
to  place  daily  100  case  of  Valencia  or- 
anges f.  0.  b.  this  port  are  as  follows: 

100  box  shooks    135.00 

4  carpenters    12.00 

8  women  graders   8.00 

10  paperers    16.00 

8  packers    11.00 

4  girls  to  supply  packers  with  fruit  .75 
2  girls  to  carry  baskets  of  papered 

fruit  to  boxing  department  75 

Gold-stamped  paper    42.00 

Nails    8.00 

Cordage  to  bind  ends  of  boxes   5.00 

Esparto  ropes  for  tying  boxes   12.00 

25  fruit  pickers   35.00 

Carting  fruit  to  packing  stores. . . .  25.00 

Transportation  to  shipping  wharves  50.00 

Shipping  charges    32.00 


WHAT  TO  PLANT? 


That's  the  QUESTION 


Total    392.50 

At  current  exchange  the  cost  Is  equal 
to  about  $70.65  United  States  currency. 

The  usual  proportion  of  the  two  differ- 
ent grades  of  Valencia  oranges  is  60% 
of  the  420  size  and  40%  of  the  -714  size. 
The  latter,  which  is  a  smaller  sized  fruit, 
is  packed  in. a; bigger  case  measuring  108 


We 


Make  your  WANTS  Known  to  us — and  We  Do  the  Rest 
Suggest  As  MONEY-MAKERS: 

FIG  TREES— Either  Calimyrna,  White  Adriatic  or  Black  Mission. 
PEAR  TREES— BARTLETT,  "the  Get  Rich  Quick  Variety." 
PEACH  TREES— Drying  Freestones  and  Canning  Clings. 
GRAPE  VINES— Table,  Raisin,  and  Wine  Varieties. 

We  have  them.   Send  list  of  wants  for  quotations. 

The  Fresno  Nursery  Company,  Inc. 

P.  O.  Box  615,    Fresno,  California 


These  3  Vegetables  for  10  Cents 

This  Is  not  a  bargain,  but  an  Intro- 
ductory offer  to  get  you  Interested  In 
LiUy's  Seeds,  and  to  prove  to  you 
their  quality  and  reliability. 

I,II>I-Y'S  "DELICIOUS"  LETTUCE. 
A  variety  Introduced  by  us,  very 
i^arly  with  fine,  hard,  medium  sized 
lioads,  rich  yellow  heart,  with  a  de- 
licious buttery  flavor. 

I.II.I.Y'S  "EARLIEST  OP  ALL" 
RADISH.  A  very  small  round  bright 
red  radish  with  white,  crisp  flesh  of 
a  delicious  mild  flavor.  An  excel- 
lent variety  for  cold  frame. 

LILLY'S  "IVEW  WHITE  ftUEEN" 
OIVION.  A  very  early  small  round 
variety  of  fine,  crisp  flesh  with  de- 
liciously  mild  flavor.  A  great  favor- 
ite for  the  home  garden,  easily 
grown  and  matured. 

The  ahove  three  varieties  are  all 
regular  10  cent  packages.     We  offer 
the    three    for    10    cents   to  Introdore. 
Send  money  order  or  stamps. 

Catalogue  Ready  for  MalllnK,  Free. 
Send  for  a  copy  of  Lilly's  Annual  Seed 
3k,    126    pages,    fully   Illustrated,  with 
:ural  directions. 

Uy's  Seeds  are  the  Standard  of  the 
.  They  have  given  satisfaction  to  farm- 
r  over  a  decade.  They  are  particularly 
i  to  the  climatic  and  soil  conditions  of 
West.  Our  seeds  are  tested  by  us  before 
ffered  for  sale.  We  have  an  expert  seed 
government  graduate. 
CHAS.  H.  LILLY  COMPANY 

Seattle,  Wash. 


WHOLESALE  GROWERS  OF  FIRST-CLASS  NURSERY  STOCK. 

A  fine  lot  of  Peach,  Plum,  Pear,  Apple,  Apricot,  Fig,  and  other 
deciduous  fruit  and  shade  trees. 

Also  a  million  rooted  gjape  vines ;  a  few  thousand  nice  Orange 
and  Lemon  trees,  and  a  lot  of  No.  1  Eucalyptus. 

Shipments  made  from  main  nursery  at  Fresno,  or  from  branch 
at  Sacramento  (corner  15th  and  K  Sts.). 

ADDRESS 

WM.  T.  KIRKMAN,  Jr.  Manager, 

J  AVD  KERN  STREETS,  FRESNO,  CAL. 


CHUL  WHEAT 

This  new  hard  mining  wheat  leads  all  in  yield  per  acre;  is  quick  In  maturing; 
large  gluten  content;  late  harvesting,  without  waste. 

CHOICE  RECLAIMED  SEED 
For  samples  and  prices  address  D.  W.  LEWIS,  CorcoraB,  Cat. 
A  few  carloads  of  fancy  white  Sonora. 


t 
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Fruit  Trees 

Hardy  Oregon  Grown  Stock,  no 
Irrigation  or  Fertilizer,  hence  only 
sturdy  normal  growth,  the  best 
for  transplanting. 

Specialty  in 
BARTLETT   PEARS,  YELLOW 
NEWTOWN  and  GRAVENSTEIN 
APPLES. 

A  full  line  of 
COMMERCIAL  ORCHARD  TREES 

Send  list  of  wants  for  special 
prices.  Send  for  Illustrated,  De- 
scriptive Catalog,  free  if  this 
paper  is  mentioned. 

J.  B.  PILKINGTON 

NURSERYMAN 

Portland,  Oregon. 


EUCALYPTUS 
PINES,  CYPRESS 

in  boxes  ready  for  shipping 

also 

ROSES  AND  TREES 


PACIFIC  NURSERIES 

3041  Baker  St.,  San  Francisco 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Apply 


SUPERPHOSPHATE 

CHEAPEST  FERTILIZER  ON  THE  MARKET 

For  Sale  by 

The  Mountain  Copper  Company,  Ltd. 

ISO  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco 

Two  Grain  Drills  for  sale — cheap. 


LIME 

FOR 

FERTILIZING 

SPRAYING.  WHITEWASHING 

Acetylene  Lime  In  putty  form  In  Iron 
drums 

27S  lbs.  Including  drum  65  cents 

F.  O.  B.  Oakland,  Cal. 

The  Prest-o-Lite  Co. 

Makers  of  Gas  Tanks 
S8  Van  Ness  Ave^  San  Francisco 


EUCALYPTUS 
SEEDS 

In  large  or  small  quantities,  33  species  to 
select  from.  Write  for  free  pamphlet, 
"Eucalyptus  Culture."  It  tells  you  how 
to  sow  the  seed,  raise  the  plants  and 
plant  out  In  the  field.  Also  describes  all 
the  leading  kinds,  gives  their  uses,  etc. 

Trial  packets  15c  each,  4  for  50c.  Write 
for  prices  in  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

345  S.  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Snow's  Nursery 

citrus  Stock 
a  Spectalt>' 

Will  accept  future  contracts  on  Citrus  Stock, 
also  Apricots. 

H.  K.  Snow,  Jr.,  Prop. 


OXNARD,  CAL. 


EUCALYPTUS 

All  varieties  and  nIzcm;  «'jttra  linrdy 
Htock.  "The  flnowt  tre«-»  I  ever  wnw,"  In 
•  he  verdict  of  all  Mho  hoc  them.  WrHc  to- 
day for  tree  hooklot  on  their  culture,  etc. 
4ueiitlonit  gladly  andwered. 

LLOYD  R.  TAYLOR,  Mode»*o,  Cal. 


by  36  by  41  centimeters  (42.52  by  14.17  by 
lu.l4  inches),  and  the  average  net  weight 
or  oranges  packed  in  the  proportions 
given  is  about  1G5  pounds  per  case. 

Binding  Material.s  Used. — Exports  of 
oranges  from  Valencia  reached  last  year 
about  6,000,000  cases,  equivalent  to  about 
14,000,000  California  boxe.3.  Esparto 
grass,  for  which  no  substitute  has  yet 
been  found  for  tying  friut  boxes  so  econ- 
omically and  effectively,  is  a  spontaneous 
growth  on  the  forest  wastes  and  arid 
mountain  lands  of  Murcia,  Jaen,  Alicante 
and  Valencia.  It  is  boiled  or  steamed  or 
steeped  in  water  and  afterward  dried  in 
preparing  it  for  ropes  or  the  soles  of 
sandals,  and  it  is  remarkably  tough  and 
resilient.  The  rope  is  put  up  in  bales  of 
72  ties,  each  tie  furnishing  sufficient  rope 
for  two  orange  cases  or  about  150  cases 
per  bale,  at  a  cost  of  $3.25.  This  type  of 
rope  is  also  considered  a  valuable  aux- 
iliary in  protecting  fruit  boxes  from  the 
jolts  and  friction  of  transportation  over 
bad  roads  to  the  port,  as  well  as  from  the 
rough  handling  they  experience  in  ship- 
ping and  unshipping.  Orange  and  onion 
boxes  are  passed  from  the  wharf  to  light- 
ers by  means  of  hand  derricks  or  cranes, 
each  box  being  hooked  by  the  rope  and 
swung  on  to  the  lighter  separately. 

While  Calcutta  and  similar  dry  hides 
were  obtainable  here  at  40  cents  or  less 
per  kilo,  strips  of  such  hides  were  invari- 
ably used  for  binding  the  ends  of  fruit 
boxes,  but  since  prices  have  advanced, 
plaits  of  jute  cordage  are  substituted  for 
hide.  Sufficient  cordage  to  bind  100  boxes 
costs  only  90  cents. 

Fancy  Boxes  fob  Ma.ndarins. — Another 
form  of  fruit  package  for  which  there  is 
a  steadily  growing  demand  on  British  and 
central  European  markets  is  the  fancy 
box  of  Valencia  mandarins  containing  25 
fruits  put  up  in  tinfoil,  with  laced  or  em- 
bossed paper  edging  and  lithographic 
ehronios.  The  demand  is  principally  for 
Christmas  markets  and  New  Year  gifts, 
the  number  of  boxes  shipped  or  railed 
overland  to  France  amounting  to  1,200,- 
000  annually.  The  mandarin  is  a  much 
smaller  and  more  delicate  fruit  than  the 
orange,  and  as  the  tree  is  smaller  and  the 
crop  more  precarious,  the  first  cost  of  the 
fruit  is  usually  50%  higher.  The  prin- 
cipal markets  for  fancy  packed  mandarins 
are  Paris,  London,  Liverpool,  Glasgow  and 
Hamburg.  Twenty  small  boxes  are  in- 
closed in  a  slatted  crate  for  shipping  pur- 
poses, and  in  the  calculation  of  freight 
three  mandarin  crates  are  equivalent  to 
two  orange  cases. 

The  mandarin  box  is  square,  each  side 
being  9.84  to  11.8  inches  in  length  and 
15.7  to  17.7  inches  high,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  fruit,  which  is  graded  to  a 
millimeter.  The  tops  and  bottoms  of  the 
boxes  are  0.157  inch  thick,  the  two  ends 
0.43  to  0.47  inch,  and  the  sides  0.197  inch 
thick.  The  material  of  these  boxes  is  im- 
ported pine  planks,  formerly  from  the 
United  States  or  Canada,  but  lately  most- 
ly from  Austria  and  Russia,  as  American 
spruce  has  advanced  in  price  about  30% 
during  the  last  ten  years. 

It  is  customary  for  the  packer  of  fancy 
mandarin  boxes  to  purchase  the  planks  at 
a  lumber  yard  and  contract  with  the  saw- 
mill to  prepare  the  shooks  at  a  fixed  rate 
per  1000  shooks.  At  present  1000  planks 
of  3  by  9  inches  standard  measurement 
and  4  meters  long  cost  $830  and  yield 
about  40,000  mandarin  box  shooks,  which 
the  sawmill  delivers  at  a  cost  of  $5.40  per 
1000  for  the  labor  of  preparation.  An  ex- 
perienced carpenter  can  put  together  in  a 
day  of  10  hours  1300  boxes,  driving  In  by 
hand  about  20,000  nails  and  earning  55 
cents. 

To  pack  an  average  of  3000  boxes  daily 
some  70  women  and  young  girls  are  em- 
ployed at  wages  of  14  to  22  cents,  accord- 
ing to  capabilities  and  experience.  The 
workers  are  distributed  in  groups  of  8  to 


12  each  under  an  overseer  and  take  charge 
respectively  of  grading  the  fruit,  dressing 
the  boxes  with  laced  papers,  chromos  and 
artificial  flowers,  silver  papering  the  man- 
darins and  boxing  them.  Carpenters  can 
be  found  to  contract  the  whole  carpenter 
work  of  the  20  mandarin  boxes  and  the 
covering  crate  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  per 
crate  complete.  Crates  in  shooks  cost  15 
cents  and  are  simply  two  square  end 
boards  0.63  inch  thick  and  8  slats  0.7  inch 
v;ide  and  0.7  inch  thick.  The  total  cost 
of  the  materials  and  labor  of  a  crate  of  20 
boxes  of  mandarins  placed  on  the  ship- 
ping wharf,  exclusive  of  fruit,  is  about 
$1.75  each. 

Tin  foil  is  the  most  expnsive  of  the  ma- 
terials employed  in  mandarin  packing  and 
the  fluctuations  of  the  tin  market  are  so 
extreme  that  of  late  manufacturers  re- 
fuse to  contract  for  tin  foil  for  future  de- 
livery. The  chief  source  of  supply  at 
present  is  the  Netherlands  and  the  cur- 
cent  wholesale  price  is  abput  49  cents 
per  pound,  which  supplies  sufficient  tin 
foil  for  some  2000  mandarins  of  the  1.97 
inch  diameter  size.  The  imports  of  tin 
foil,  cut  into  squares  for  the  special  trade 
of  fancy  mandarin  packing,  amounted  last 
season  to  33,069  pounds,  which  would 
cover  about  30,000,000  mandarins. 

Pomegranates. — Pomegranates,  grown 
largely  among  the  palm  trees  of  Elche  in 
the  Province  of  Alicante,  have  been  ex- 
ported from  this  district  for  over  50  years, 
but  have  never  been  widely  appreciated 
by  the  fruit-consuming  public  of  import- 
ing countries,  and  the  demand  for  them 
is  still  very  limited.  A  pomegranate  box 
is  about  the  size  of  an  orange  case,  but 
has  only  two  compartments  and  is  com- 
pletely closed  to  prevent  the  loss  of  the 
lice  hulls  in  which  the  fruit  is  packed. 
The  fruit  is  graded  for  packing  in  three 
classifications,  which  count,  respectively, 
120,  240  and  360  pomegranates  to  the  box, 
with  a  net  weight  of  about  130  pounds. 
The  cost  of  box,  packing  and  shipment  is 
38  cents  per  box. 


THE  RIVERSIDE 
NURSERIES 

Growers  and  Dealers  of 

HIGH  GRADE  NURSERY  STOCK 

A  full  and  complete  line  of  the  leading 
varletleH  of  Citrus,  DeciduouN  Fruit  and 
Ornamental  Trees,  Vines,  Shrubs,  Roses, 
Decorative  Plants,  Eucalyptus  and  Palms. 
Ca'talog  Mailed  Free. 

"The  best  is  none  too  good  and  in  nearly 
every  case  proves  the  cheapest. 

A  trial  will  convince  you. 

RIVERSIDE,  CALIFORNIA. 

Interest  to  Orchardists 

Before  Investing  lu  IVursery  Stock  In- 
vestigate our  extensive  line.  Pedigree, 
comhincd  with  our  Integrity,  guarantee 
you  satisfaction.  t)ur  stock  Is  budded 
from  trees  grown  under  the  personal  su- 
pervision  of  out   expert  management. 

We  take  no  chances  of  Incurring  the 
orchardlst's  displeasure  hy  tilling  orders 
with  Eastern  stock,  thereby  risking  our 
growing  reputation. 


UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY 

NEWCASTLE.  CAL. 


To  Extcmilnale 
GROUND     SaUIHHl'IS,     GOPHEaS,  also 
DORERS,    ROOT    APHIS,    etc.,    on  Fruit 
Trcea 

CARBON  BISULPHIDE 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sake  by  dealers  and  manufacturer.^ 
WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  &  STAlJFFEll 
Olllcei   024    California    St.,    San  Francisco. 


Eucalyptus  Plants 

Gloitulun,  Rostralu  and  Tcrctlcornls. 
Ornamental  Trees  and  liurbank  Spineless 
Cactus.     Well-grown   slock.  Address 

LAWNDALE  EUCALYPTUS  NURSERY 
Kenwood,  Sonomu  County,  Cal. 


Natural  Size. 

Bears  EARLIEST  and  most  CON- 
TINUOUSLY heavy  crops  of  any  walnut 
in  existence.  It  has  the  size,  kernel, 
thin  shell  and  Q,UALITY  to  command 
the  highest  price  and  hold  It.  Even 
the  smallest  are  "FANCY  GRADE" 
among  other  varieties. 

Originated,  grown  and  for  sale  by 

F.  C.  WILLSON 

ENCINAL  NURSERIES 

SUNNYVALE,  SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY,  CAL. 


FRUIT  TREES 
AND  VINES 

Bartletts,  Gravensteins, 
Peaches,  Walnuts,  Royal  Annes, 
French  Prune.s,  Late  Apples, 
etc.  Resistant  Cuttings,  Bench 
Grafts,  Resistant  Vines.  Stock 
all  true  to  name  and  free  from 
disease.    Selling  rapidly. 

Write  for  prices. 

TABLE  GROVE  NURSERIES, 

Healdsburg,  Cal. 

A.  J.  GALLOWAY. 


ALFALFA 

Extra  Fancy  Reeleaned — Free  from 
Weevil  and  Dodder. 

VETCH 

WHITE  CANADIAN  FIELD  PEAS 
BURR  CLOVER 

Write  for  samples  and  prices. 

Catalogue  for  1!>12  ready  in  December. 
Mailed  free  upon  request. 

VALLEY  SEED  COMPANY 

709  J  ST.,  SACRAMENTO 


We  make  a  specialty  of  growing  the 
GENUINE  GRAVENSTEIN  APPIJi  that 
is  making  Sonom.a  county  famous;  also 
other  leading  varieties  of  apple  trees. 
They  are  thrifty,  matured,  hardy  and 
well  rootc^d;  are  my  own -grown,  graft- 
ed and  budded  from  bearing  trees  of 
the  best  strain,  and  guaranteed  true  to 
name. 

Also  a  good  stock  of  Cherries,  Plums, 
Peaches,  and  other  Frnil  Trees)  Palms, 
Itoses,  and  other  Ornamental  Stock. 

.Send  for  Price  List. 

PLEASANT  VIEW  NURSERY 

A.  F.  SCHIOIDECKEIl,  Scltastopol,  Cal. 


BERRY  PLANTS 

SPHAGNUM  MOSS  For  Sale 
Wholesale  and  Retail 

LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 

PASADENA.  CAU  R.  F.  D. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


With  the  Fruit  Men. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  Earle  Mills 
of  Butte  county  reports  that  the  fumi- 
gating outfit  purchased  by  the  supervis- 
ors is  kept  at  work.  Prices  for  its  use 
run  from  25  cents  per  tree  for  30  trees 
01  less,  to  10  cents  per  tree  for  120  trees 
or  over. 

The  first  full  car  of  oranges  sent  from 
Ducor,  Tulare  county,  went  out  Decem- 
bfr  8. 

The  first  car  of  apples  shipped  direct 
from  Hollister,  San  Benito  county,  to 
London,  went  out  this  fall. 

Meetings  have  been  called  by  J.  W. 
Jeffrey  at  Lodi,  Winters  and  Gridley  to 
discuss  the  new  Deciduous  Protective 
League. 

It  is  announced  that  R.  S.  Woglum  of 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Entomology  will  re- 
turn to  California  to  continue  his  fumi- 
gation investigations.  He  has  succeeded 
in  bringing  to  this  country  some  parasites 
of  the  white  fly,  which  are  now  at  Wash- 
ington. 

George  Roup  of  Porterville  is  planting 
out  125  acres  to  olives. 

The  Santa  Fe  is  enlarging  its  pre- 
cooling  plant  at  San  Bernardino. 

The  California  Almond  Growers'  Ex- 
change states  that  all  their  almonds  have 
been  sold. 

The  Sanger  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
taken  up  the  work  of  promoting  the 
Raisin  Exchange,  and  many  growers  in 
the  vicinity  have  become  members. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  Gallaway 
of  Sonoma  county  reports  that  more 
planting  will  be  done  in  the  county  this 
year  than  last.  It  is  stated  that  a  number 
of  insect  and  fungus  pests  are  present  in 
the  county  that  the  growers  are  not  com- 
bating sufficiently.  Fertilizing  is  being 
(lone  quite  extensively  this  year. 

Receiver  W.  R.  Williams  of  the  defunct 
Raisin  Growers'  Association  reports  that 
he  has  on  hand  for  distribution  to  mem- 
bers $126,811.81  and  has  asked  the  court 
for  permission  to  make  distribution  of 
the  same. 

The  committee  on  agriculture  at  the 
legislature  has  asked  that  Congress  be 
iiiemoralized  to  assist  in  combating  the 
Mediterranean  fruit  fly  in  Hawaii. 

The  grapes  sent  East  in  redwood  saw- 
dust have  been  found  to  be  in  fine  condi- 
tion. 

The  fruit  trees  of  San  Joaquin  county 
are  in  first-class  condition,  according  to 
the  report  of  Horticultural  Commissioner 
William  Garden. 

The  monthly  report  of  Commissioner 
C  W.  Beers  of  Santa  Barbara  county 
states  that  the  increase  In  the  walnut 
crop  this  year  is  due  largely  to  better 
care  of  the  trees,  and  that  the  same  is 
true  of  the  lemon  industry,  where  the 
production  is  double  what  it  was  the 
previous  year.  The  olive  crop  will  be 
average.  The  sugar  campaign  for  1911 
amounted  to  15.000  tons  of  sugar  from 
295,000  tons  of  beets. 

Owing  to  the  large  amount  of  second 
crop  Muscats  harvested  the  output  of 
Fresno  county  wineries  was  up  to  average 
this  year. 

Recent  frosts  in  the  San  Joaquin  are 
said  to  have  been  very  light  In  the  citrus 
belts  of  the  valley. 

Dr.  F.  P.  Ainsworth  of  San  Francisco 
is  stated  in  papers  of  Tulare  county  to  be 
transplanting  a  large  number  of  eight- 
year  olive  trees  to  a  tract  of  land  re- 
cently purchased  near  Strathmore. 

One  hundred  acres  of  oranges  on  Ar- 
lington Heights,  Riverside  county,  have 
been  sold  to  F.  R.  Yerxa  of  Sierra  Madre 
foi  approximately  $1500  per  acre. 

Examinations  for  positions  as  Horticul- 
tural Commissioner  of  four  counties  will 
be  held  in  January.    These  examinations 


are  open  to  all  citizens  of  the  State  and 
are  not  limited  to  residents  of  the  coun- 
ties in  which  the  positions  are  open.  The 
examinations  are  as  follows:  For  Ven- 
tura county,  at  Ventura,  January  5;  for 
Kern  county,  at  Bakersfield,  January  12; 
for  Nevada  county,  at  Nevada  City,  Janu 
ary  IS;  for  Humboldt  county,  at  Eureka 
January  23. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  ordered  the  proposed  increase  in 
freight  rates  on  lemons  to  the  Middle 
West  suspended  until  April  3. 

A  meeting  of  Placer  and  Nevada  coun 
ties  was  recently  held  to  discuss  methods 
of  improving  fruit  conditions  In  the  dis- 
trict. 

A  packing-house  at  Fresno  is  reported 
to  have  made  greater  shipments  of  rais 
ins  during  last  week  than  any  other  single 
v/eek  for  five  years.  The  market  for  rais 
ins  is  strong  as  a  result  of  the  demand 
for  them. 


General  Agriculture. 

A.  E.  Wishon  of  Bakersfield  has  started 
the  irrigation  of  100  acres  of  alfalfa  near 
Coalinga  from  a  well,  making  the  first 
irrigating  work  in  that  vicinity. 

The  Cascloni  brothers  of  San  Ardo. 
Monterey  county,  are  spending  about 
$6000  on  a  private  pumping  and  irrigat- 
ing system. 

About  seven  cars  a  day  of  celery  have 
been  leaving  Antioch,  Contra  Costa 
county,  recently.  The  crops  are  in  good 
condition. 

In  the  Tahoe  National  Forest  a  large 
amount  of  land  is  being  re-forested.  Over 
15,000  seedlings  have  been  set  out  and 
many  seeds  put  in. 

The  rice  crop  of  the  Balfour-Guthrie 
Company  at  Biggs,  Butte  county,  amount- 
ed to  1800  sacks  this  year.  The  Japanese 
nee  made  a  larger  crop  than  the  other 
varieties. 

The  price  of  potatoes  at  Portland  re- 
cently reached  the  highest  mark  for  this 
time  of  the  year  ever  received. 

The  Russian  hop  crop,  according  to  a 
Government  report,  Is  as  follows:  First 
grade,  559c  of  full  crop;  second  grade, 
30%.  third  grade,  15%.  The  high  prices 
are  giving  the  growers  more  than  average 
returns. 

The  latest  report  of  the  International 
Crop  Reporting  Board  gives  the  wheat 
crop  of  countries  of  the  Northern  Hemi- 
sphere as  100.2,  as  compared  with  that 
of  1910;  rye,  93.4;  barley,  99.5;  oats,  90.8: 
corn,  89.1;  and  rice,  109.6. 


Miscellaneous. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  by  the 
directors  of  the  Fresno  County  Agricul- 
tural Fair  Association  to  extend  the  scope 
of  the  fair  so  that  it  will  include  exhibits 
from  several  other  counties  of  the  San 
Joaquin  valley. 

The  Oro  Electric  Company  is  reported 
to  be  planning  to  build  ditches  to  furnish 
water  to  about  10,000  acres  of  land  near 
Oroville. 

Large  shipments  have  recently  been  re- 
ceived in  San  Bernardino  of  apairies 
which  have  been  spending  the  summer  In 
other  places.  They  will  remain  in  the 
county  over  winter  and  be  shipped  out 
again  in  spring. 

Nine  hundred  bales  of  the  Radford 
Peterson  crop  of  hops  were  recently  sold 
in  Santa  Rosa  to  the  Uhlmanns  of  New 
York. 

W.  E.  Stanfleld,  an  Eastern  poultry 
raiser  and  licensed  judge  of  the  American 
Poultry  Association,  is  to  move  to  the 
Livermore  valley  to  raise  fancy  fowls.  In 
the  East  he  makes  a  specialty  of  White 
and  Buff  Orpingtons. 

The  appointment  of  a  horticultural 
commission  for  Nevada  county  is  being 


Citrus  Trees  Exclusively 

Now  is  the  best  time  to  place  your  order  for  spring  plant- 
ing. Get  same  in  while  the  first-class  stock  is  available 
and  avoid  being  disappointed  later  on. 

WRITE  US  TODAY 

Our  booklet.  "CITRUS  FRUITS,"  mailed  to  any  ad- 
dress on  receipt  of  25c. 

San  Dimas  Citrus  Nurseries 

SAN  DIMAS.  CAL. 


THE  ACAMPO  NURSERY 

We  grow  all  kinds  of  high  grade  deciduous  fruit  trees,  leading 
varieties  of  Peach,  Plum,  Prune,  Cherry,  Almond  and  Apricot. 

Write  us  for  special  prices. 

WILDER  &  FERGUSON,  Acampo,  California 


ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES 

The  best  that  Kxpert  Horticulture  can  prodm-e. 
Write  today  for  our  1912  ,\nnouncement. 

250,000  SOUR  SEED  BED  STOCK 

Big  stock  In  rows— The  McMillan  grown  kind. 

MclVIILLAIM  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

CITKUS  TREES  EXCLUSIVELY 
390  So.  IVfarengo  Ave.,  Altiambra,  Cal. 


NITRATE  OF  SODA 

For  Fertilizing  Purposes  Good  For 
Any  Growing  Crop. 

Try  It;  You  Will  Get  Good  Results. 

NITRATE  AGENCIES  COMPANY 


LOS  ANGELES 


SAN  JOSE 


SEATTLE 


THE  STUDEBAKER  BROS.  CO. 

OF  CAUFORNIA 

announce  they  have  secured  the  agency  for 

FLANDERS  CHAMPION  POWER 
SPRAYERS 

THE  BEST  SPRAYER  MADE 


Ask  or  write  your  local  Studebaker  Agent  for  particulars 
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held  up  by  tbe  supervisors  until  an  ex- 
amination can  be  given  a  number  of  can- 
didates for  the  position. 

Through  the  erection  of  an  alfalfa 
warehouse  at  Salida  by  an  association  of 
ranchers  and  the  rise  in  price  of  alfalfa 
hay,  sufficient  money  has  been  saved  the 
builders  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  structure, 
according  to  reports  from  local  papers. 

The  Farmers'  Union  of  Los  Molinos, 
Tehama  county,  will  establish  a  small 
cannery  at  that  place  next  year  to  care 
for  the  surplus  fruit  produced  in  the 
vicinity.  The  new  officers  of  the  union 
were  elected  last  week. 

New  oflBcers  were  elected  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Tulare  Grange,  Mrs.  Flora 
Sayer  being  chosen  master  and  Mrs.  Elsie 
E.  Lawson  overseer. 

A  tract  of  land  containing  6000  acres, 
most  of  which  is  delta  land,  extending 
nine  miles  along  the  Sacramento  river 
above  Rio  Vista,  has  been  sold  to  San 
Francisco  capitalists. 

The  bulletin  on  insect  pests  by  the  Hor- 
ticultural Commission  will  be  ready  for 
distribution  early  next  week. 

According  to  a  Montana  exchange,  all 
eggs  sold  in  that  State  after  January  1 
must  be  classified  according  to  age,  as 
fresh  eggs,  ranch  eggs,  and  case  eggs. 
The  first  named  must  be  less  than  seven 
days  old,  the  second  may  be  older,  and 
case  eggs  are  those  that  have  been  in 
cold  storage  or  preserved  in  other  ways. 

Drilling  for  artesian  water  on  the  Par- 
ker Whitney  ranch  in  Placer  county  is 
going  on,  the  well  being  down  over  1000 
feet.  Unless  water  is  struck  sooner  the 
drilling  will  continue  till  the  well  is  down 
1500  or  more  feet. 

The  Western  Apple  Vinegar  Compan.v 
of  Petaluma  will  have  a  branch  factory  at 
Sebastopol  next  season. 

The  Cloverdale  Citrus  Association  held 
its  annual  election  last  week  and  work 
was  begun  on  the  citrus  fair  to  be  held 
next  February. 

J.  H.  Swanu  of  Chico  has  installed  a 
new  incubating  system  at  his  hatchery 
which  will  give  the  plant  a  capacity  of 
enOO  eggs.  Enlargements  will  continue 
until  a  20,000  capacity  is  reached. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  Schell  of 
Fresno  county  has  completed  the  inspec- 
tion of  27,000  trees  received  from  other 
counties,  all  being  accepted.  W.  H.  Pule- 
ston  has  been  appointed  inspector. 

Coyotes  are  reported  to  be  pretty  well 
cleared  out  on  the  west  side  of  the  San 
Joaquin. 

The  first  annual  show  given  by  the  Es- 
condido  Valley  Poultry  Association  was 
held  last  week  and  brought  out  some  ex- 
ceptionally fine  fowls. 


RANCHERS  HAVE  FEAST. 


On  Thanksgiving  day  tbe  new  settlers 
of  Merced  Colony  No.  2  joined  in  holding 
a  picnic  and  dinner.  The  Co-operative 
Land  &  Trust  Co.  of  San  Francisco,  which 
handles  the  Merced  colonies,  furnished 
the  turkeys  and  many  of  the  other  edi 
bles,  and  a  point  was  made  to  have  prod 
ucts  grown  in  Merced  county  on  the  bill 
of  fare  whenever  possible.  Among  such 
edibles  were  figs  and  grapes,  peach  and 
apricot  preserves,  pumpkin  pies,  pome 
granates.  The  tract  eight  months  ago 
was  a  large  wheat  field  and  is  now  the 
home  of  46  families,  coming  from  all  parts 
of  this  State  and  from  several  others. 


PETALUMA 'S  POULTRY  SHOW. 


Petaluma's  poultry  show  was  the  best 
staged  of  any  we  visited  this  season.  The 
commodious  skating  rink  afforded  ample 
room,  fine  light,  and  pure  air.  To  say 
that  the  show  was  a  good  one  would  be 
superfluous,  because  Petaluma  always  has 
good  poultry  shows.  Those  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  visiting  shows  there  say, 
however,  that  the  one  this  year  was  the 


best  ever,  more  birds  and  better  birds 
than  ever  before.  These  are  the  two  good 
signs  we  have  noted  in  the  poultry  shows 
all  over  the  State,  namely,  a  steady  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  fanciers  and 
higher  standard  of  excellence  in  the  stock 
produced. 

The  Patriarchs  Militant  band  was  em 
ployed  to  help  out  the  fowls  in  furnishing 
music  for  the  occasion.    A  goodly  crowd 
was  in  attendance  throughout  the  week. 


STANDARD 
PRUNE 

is  the  BEST  PRUNE  for  grow- 
ing, drying,  shipping  and  for 
quality. 

THE 

BURBANK 
CHERRY 

brings  the  highest  prices  ever 
received  for  cherries. 


ABUNDANCE 
CHERRY 

bears  enormous  crops  of  big 
fruit. 


LEADER  AND 
NATIONAL 
PEACHES 

are  the  best  early  canning  and 
drying  peaches. 


NEW  SHIPPING  PLUMS;  A 
NEW  CANNING  PEAR  and 
other  profifable  trees. 


A  postal  card  now  will  bring 
you  a  new  illustrated  catalog. 


Luther  Burbank 

SANIA  ROSA,  CAL 


THE  AVOCADO 

The  Mont  Valuable  Fruit  Grown. 

New  20-page  circular  containing  descrip- 
tion, cultural  directions,  and  mucli  other- 
useful  information,  free. 


THE  FEIJOA 

The  New  Commercial  Tropical  Prult. 

Will  stand  a  temperature  down  to  10 
or  12  above  zero.    Send  for  special  circular. 


WEST  INDIA  GARDENS 

Altadena,  California. 


Dollar  Strawberries 

Californln'N  Money-iniikcr.  Ilarl.v.  IleMi 
Cirower.  Kvni  Shipper.  IIchI  <luallty.  We 
iMiy  thouNanilM  of  eralt-H  annnall.v  and  whip 
them  to  all  the  niarketH  of  the  Went. 

PlantM,  93.00  thouiinnd. 

ROWBI.Ii  FRUIT  CO.,  roomlH,  Cnl. 
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BEAN  POWER  SPRAYERS 

HAVE  MANY  EXCLUSIVE  ADVANTAGES 

The  Underneath  Suction  avoids  priming,  increases  capacit}',  and 
saves  replacing  cracked  suction  hose. 

The  Direct  Machine-cut  Gear  Connection  is  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  belt  or  lever. 

All  Beau  Power  Outfits  are  made  w^ith  steel  frame,  instead  of 
wood,  and  all  have  porcelain-lined  cylinders. 

Bean  Bell  Metal  Ball  Valves  seldom  ever  clog  and  all  the  wear 
comes  on  the  seat,  which  cannot  only  be  replaced  at  small  cost,  l)ut 
is  machined  on  both  sides,  giving  double  wear. 

The  Beau  Pressure  Eegulator  cuts  from  one-fourth  to  one-third 
off  the  gasoline  bill — and  saves  the  same  proportion  of  wear  and 
tear  on  engine  and  pump. 

Send  for  a  copy  of  our  new  Illustrated  Catalog.  Now  ready  for 
mailing. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  COMPANY 

211  W.  JULIAN  ST.,  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 

(EASTERN  FACTORY,  BEREA,  OHIO) 


MARTINEZ  NURSERY 

ESTABLISHED  1884 

Leading  varieties  of  Pear,  Apple,  Plum,  Prune,  Peach,  Apricot 
and  Almond  Tress.  Grape  Vines.  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees.  Orna- 
mentals, etc. 

Catalogue  and  prices  on  application. 
THOS.  S.  DUANE,  Prop.,  Martinez,  Cal. 


I RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 

.PRUNING  SHEAR 


THE  only 
pruner 
made  that  cuti 
fiom  both  sides  of 
theli  mb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.   Made  in 
all  tlyles  and  sizes.  We 
pay  Elxpress  charges 
on  all  orders. 
Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 


MARSHALL  NURSERIES 

P.  O.  Box  652      Fresno,  Cal. 

Send  to  us  for  Prices  on  Nursery  Stock — Fruit  and  Ornamental. 


Figs,  Grapes,  Peaches,  Etc. 


Our  Own  Growing. 


Merino 
BranQ 


Hig'h  Grade  Fertilizer 

For  Orchards,  Vineyards,  Gardens.  Lawns 

GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS  Bhowa  a  fine  compound  of  sheep 
manure  and  coiniiierclal  plant  roods.  Write  for  free  boolilet, 
"A  He<!lpe  for  Making  Gold."  It  gives  details  and  Instruc- 
tions for  using. 

FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES,  "caY!" 

Geo.  C.  Roeding,  Pren.  and  Mgr. 


CA.L.IF'ORNIA.   KFtUIXS    AM  O    HOW   TO   GROW  XHEM 

I'rlce  »3 

PA0IFIC3  BUBAL,  PBFIS,   HAN  FRANCI800 
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Market  Value  of  Concentrates  for 
Stock  Feeding. 


NO  WOMEN  COMPLAIN 
NO  MEN  GROWL  ABOUT 

SHARPLES 

Tubular  Cream  Separators 

Which  shows  how  very  different  Tubulars  are 
from  all  others. 

You  see.  Dairy  Tubulars  contain  no  disks  to 
wash,  rust  and  wear.  Twice  the  sl4imming  force 
of  others.  Skim  faster  and  twice 
as  clean.  Repeatedly  paying  for 
themselves  by  saving  what 
others  lose. 

This  Is  why  other  separators  are  be- 
ing rapidly  discarded  lor  Tubulars. 

For  your  own  sake,  ask  the 
world's  biggest  and  America's  oldest 
separator  concern  lor  catalog  No. 
131  .fully  describmg  the  modern  sep- 
arator—the  simple  Tubular  which 
wears  a 
1  ifetime. 
Guaran- 
teed for- 
ever. 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

\vi;si  «  iii.»rKii,  I'A. 

Ohlcaco.  !<■'•  ^u"  Kraiiclnpo,  <  bI.,  Tortland,  Ore. 
Toronto*  Can.,    Winnipeg,  Can. 


Written  for  the  P.\cific  Rueal  Press 
By  D.  J.  Whitney, 

As  the  dairyman  or  the  poultry  raiser 
finds  it  necessary  to  buy  concentrated 
foods  to  supplement  his  alfalfa  or  other 
hay  for  his  cows,  or  grain  for  his  poultry, 
he  is  confronted  by  a  large  number  of 
foods  which  it  is  possible  for  him  to  buy 
at  greatly  varying  prices. 

The  purpose  of  purchasing  such  foods 
is  to  get  a  large  amount  of  nourishing 
food  in  a  small  space,  as  it  is  known  that 
most  animals  do  better  when  they  have 
some  concentrates,  besides  their  roughage, 
whether  that  be  alfalfa,  oat  hay  or  pas- 
turage. 

The  problem  before  the  dairyman  in  this 
State  in  feeding  is  radically  different 
from  that  of  the  Eastern  dairyman.  There 
the  difficulty  is  to  get  sufficient  protein  in 
the  feed,  the  protein  being  the  muscle 
building  food,  that  part  that  contains 
nitrogen  and  its  compounds. 

In  this  State  alfalfa  contains  almost 
double  the  protein  that  is  required,  much 
more  than  it  was  once  thought  that  cattle 
could  stand  without  injury,  and  the  prob- 
lem is  more  to  get  concentrates  that  are 
nourishing  and  acceptable  to  the  cows 
rather  than  simply  a  lot  of  protein.  In 
ffict,  a  big  deficiency  of  protein  in  the 
concentrates  is  just  as  good  as  a  whole 
lot,  perhaps  a  little  better,  provided  much 
alfalfa  is  fed  and  the  other  nutrients  are 
present.  As  far  as  the  poultry  is  con- 
corned  there  is  also  a  fair  margin  in  the 
amount  of  protein  that  may  be  given  and 
by  making  an  appetizing  mixture  of  con- 
centrated foods  along  with  the  grain  there 
is  little  danger  of  giving  an  unbalanced 
ration. 

As  is  probably  known  by  all  dairymen, 
the  two  main  parts  of  cattle  food  are  pro- 
tein and  carbohydrates,  the  latter  being 
composed  of  starch,  sugars  and  similar 
compounds.  Fats  and  oils  are  in  the  same 
class,  though  not  coming  under  the  same 
designation,  and  are  more  concentrated. 
Thus  one  pound  of  fat  or  oil  is  figured 
to  be  worth  in  feed  2.25  pounds  of  carbo- 
hydrates. By  knowing  the  composition  of 
various  foods  and  their  prices,  we  can 
thus  calculate  easily  the  amount  of  nu- 
trients one  gets  for  his  money.  This  will, 
however,  be  affected  by  the  appetizing 
qualities  of  the  food  and  its  digestibility, 
as  unless  animals  relish  the  food  it  is  not 
the  value  it  should  be.  In  the  calcula- 
tions given  below,  the  wholesale  price  in 
San  Francisco  on  a  recent  date  is  taken. 

Bran,  one  of  the  most  common  concen- 
trated foods,  is  quoted  at  $26  per  ton.  It 
is  composed  of  11.9%  protein,  42%  carbo- 
hydrates and  2.5%  crude  fat,  the  latter 
corresponding  to  5.625%  carbohydrates. 
These  and  others  percentages  of  foods  are 
taken  from  Henry's  "Feeds  and  Feeding.' 
The  percentage  unaccounted  for  is  com- 
posed of  crude  fibre,  which  has  no  food 
value,  minerals,  and  so  on.  On  working 
this  out,  it  is  seen  that  in  a  ton  of  bran 
there  are  about  238  pounds  of  protein, 
and  the  equivalent  of  295.5  pounds  of 
carbohydrates,  or,  taking  protein  at  the 
same  value  as  carbohydrates,  1290.5 
pounds  of  actual  nourishment.  These 
figures,  of  course,  are  only  approximate, 
as  food  of  any  kind  will  vary  somewhat 
in  composition  in  different  places. 

Middlings,  at  $34  per  ton,  are  composed 
Qf  16.9</c  of  protein,  53.6%  of  carbohy- 
drates and  4.1%  of  fat.  This  will  give  the 
buyer  for  his  money  338  pounds  of  pro- 
tein, 1072  pounds  of  carbohydrates  and  82 
pounds  of  fat  to  the  ton,  or,  giving  fat  the 
value  of  2.25  pounds  of  carbohydrates  as 
usual,  1574.5  pounds  of  nourishment.  If 
the  buyer  desires  a  lot  of  protein  in  the 
food,  this  would  be  very  good,  and  as  a 


good  percentage  of  fat  is  also  always  de- 
sirable, the  middlings  are  further  of  value. 

Shorts  are  composed  of  about  13%  pro- 
tein, 45.7  carbohydrates  and  4.5%  fat. 
This  is  260  pounds  of  protein  to  the  ton, 
940  pounds  of  carbohydrates,  and  90 
pounds  of  fat,  or,  calculating  on  the  sys- 
tem used  above,  for  $28  per  ton  the  buyer 
would  get  1374.5  pounds  of  nourishment. 

Oilcake  meal,  or  linseed  meal,  is  much 
desired  in  the  East  to  furnish  protein. 
It  is  also  in  demand  by  California  poul- 
trymen.  It  is  quoted  at  $43  per  ton  and 
contains  31.5%  of  protein,  35.7%  of  carbo- 
hydrates, and  2.4%  of  fat,  which  will 
amount  to  630  pounds  of  protein;  714 
pounds  of  carbohydrates  and  48  pounds  of 
fat  to  the  ton,  or  1432  pounds  of  nour- 
ishment. 

Barley,  which  is  quoted  at  $40  per  ton, 
has  8.4%  protein,  65.^%  carbohydrates, 
and  1.6%  fat,  equal  to  1546  pounds  of 
nourishment  to  the  ton.  Oats  at  $38  per 
ton  contain  8.8%  protein,  49.2%  carbohy- 
drates, and  4.3%)  fat,  equal  to  1353.5 
pounds  of  actual  nourishment  to  the  ton. 
The  composition  of  ground  oats  appears 
to  be  a  little  different,  containing  10.1% 
protein,  52.5%  carbohydrates,  and  3.7% 
fats.  This  comes  to  1418.5  pounds  of 
nourishment,  and  the  quoted  price  is  $28 
to  $30  per  ton.  Cracked  corn  at  about 
$39  per  ton  contains  7.8%  protein,  66.8%; 
carbohydrates,  and  4.3%!  fat,  or  the  big 
total  of  1685.5  pounds  of  nourishment. 

Alfalfa  hay,  to  which  all  of  these  must 
be  compared  in  this  State,  contains  10.5% 
protein,  40.5%  carbohydrates,  and  0.9% 
fat.  This  comes  to  210  pounds  of  protein 
per  ton,  810  pounds  of  carbohydrates  and 
18  pounds  of  fat,  or,  being  calculated  out, 
10G0.5  pounds  of  nourishment  to  the  ton. 
The  composition  of  the  alfalfa  meal,  which 
is  used  as  a  concentrate  the  same  as 
several  of  the  other  foods  named  above, 
is  approximately  the  same  as  this,  and 
at  a  wholesale  price  of  $16  or  so  com- 
pr.res  well  with  any  of  the  others.  Its 
gieat  advantage  as  to  price  would,  how- 
ever, be  somewhat  offset  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  overloaded  with  protein  for  feeding 
i;.'  alfalfa  districts,  and  the  cows  would 
do  better  if  their  diet  contained  a  fair 
amount  of  non-alfalfa  products. 

An  extremely  valuable  concentrate  that 
is  available  for  a  small  price  in  this 
State  is  cocoanut  cake.  The  composition 
of  this  may  vary  with  different  lots,  and 
the  thoroughness  with  which  the  oil  has 
been  removed.  The  average  composition 
is  given  as  15.4%  protein,  41.2%  carbo- 
hydrates, and  10.7%  fat,  making  it  desira- 
ble for  the  high  protein  content,  when 
this  is  required,  and  the  high  fat  content 
under  almost  all  conditions.  Calculating 
these  values  out  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
other  foods,  there  will  be  1613.5  pounds 
of  nourishment  to  the  ton,  while  the  price 
is  quoted  at  only  $16.50  wholesale. 

Putting  the  prices  of  the  various  con- 
centrates named  with  the  amount  of  nu- 
trients they  contained,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing: Bran  at  $26  per  ton,  49.7  pounds 
of  nutrients  for  a  dollar;  middlings  at 
$34  per  ton,  46.3  pounds  for  a  dollar; 
shorts  at  $28  per  ton,  48.3  pounds  for  a 
dollar;  linseed  oil  cake  at  $43  per  ton, 
33.3  pounds  for  a  dollar;  barley  at  $40 
per  ton,  38.6  pounds  of  nourishment  for 
a  dollar;  oats  at  $38  per  ton,  35.6  pounds 
for  a  dollar;  ground  oats  at  $28  per  ton, 
50.7  pounds  for  a  dollar;  cracked  corn 
al  $39  per  ton,  43.2  pounds  for  a  dollar; 
cocoanut  cake  at  $16.50  per  ton,  97.8 
pounds  for  a  dollar,  and  alfalfa  meal  at 
$16  per  ton,  66.3  pounds. 

With  any  variation  in  the  above,  or 
in  the  retail  prices,  the  amount  of  the 
nutrients  received  for  a  given  amount  of 


money  would  also  vary,  and  as  chemical 
composition  is  not  the  only  thing  to  be 
considered,  this  system  of  figuring  can 
hardly  be  used  as  an  accurate  basis  for 
buying,  unless  in  connection  with  the 
knowledge  of  how  the  cattle  would  relish 
the  feed.  If  simply  furnishing  food  were 
the  problem,  nothing  could  be  cheaper 
than  the  alfalfa  hay  or  fresh  alfalfa,  bur 
cheap  food  with  a  favorable  composition 
chemically  will  be  of  little  vaue  unless 
relished  by  the  stock. 

The  choice  of  a  concentrate,  as  referred 
to  in  the  beginning,  must  in  this  State 
be  chosen  not  so  much  as  to  obtain  pro- 
tein as  to  furnish  the  cattle  with  a  nour 
isbing  and  attractive  feed,  and  in  the 
alfalfa  districts  a  small  proportion  of 
protein  is  perhaps  better  than  a  large 
proportion.  In  the  coast  region,  where 
natural  pasture  and  hay  from  grain  pro- 
vide the  roughage,  the  Eastern  method 
ot  supplying  a  large  amount  of  protein 
should  be  followed,  and  a  different  selec- 
tion of  food  made  than  in  the  alfalfa  dis- 
tricts. 


The  proposition  of  establishing  a  con- 
densary  at  Willows,  Glenn  county,  is  be- 
ing discussed. 


MINNEWAWA  STOCK  FARM 

FKKS.XO,  CAI.IFORMA. 

ReKiMtered  Holstrln  Cattle. 
ReKlstered  Pereheron  IIorHeH. 
Athadoa  Carrlaicrf  HorMe  Stallion, 
MoKlnney  TruttlnK  Ilorae  Stallion, 
YounK  Worit  and  Driving  SpanM, 

M,  E.  SIIt'RMAN,  R.  R.  «,  Box.  86, 


Kinu  L  iiicasier,  Grand  Champion  Bull, 
CaUfornia  State  Fair.  1909-1910-1911. 

The  only  Bull  three  times 
Qrand  Champion  at  the  Fair. 


FOR  SALE: 
100  Short -Horn  Bulls 

Sired  by  grandsons  of  King  Edward, 
HlUcrest  Hero,  Choice  Goods  and 

other  prize-winning  Bulls. 

A.L.SO 

300  Blacow  Robert  Glide 
French  Merino  Rams 


Single  or  carload  lots.     For  further 
particulars  write 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE.  Davis,  Cal. 


HENRY  WHEAXLEY 

SALVADOR  STOCK  FARM,  NAPA, 

IMPORTER  and  BREEDER  of  SHIRES 

The  shire  stallions  which  you  have  been  waiting  for  have 
arrived  and  you  will  find  them  fully  up  to  expectations. 

You  can  see  them  anytime  by  appointment. 

HENRY  WHEATLEY 


Cows  Give  262  lbs.  More  Milk  Daliy 

After  substituting  a  part  of  their  regular  feed  with  Pmteina,  says 
a  leadinsr  dairyman.   ^  Unequalled  for  Cows, 
Calves  and  Poultry,  and  fed  at  a 
comparative  low  cost. 


46%PROTEIN-IO%FATi 


Proteina  is  concentrated  from  the  Soy 
Bean  and  contains  33^  more  Protein. 
The  U.  S.  Agricultural  Dept  says :  "A  bushel  of  Soy  beans  is  at 
least  twice  as  valuable  for  feed  as  a  bushel  of  com."  ^  Poultry 
MEN  FIND  Proteina  better  than  Beef  Scraps  for  laying 
TVS.    Write  for  sitned  letters  from  Poultrymen  and  Dair>-men, 


SOLD  BY  DEALERS  or  PACIFIC  OIL  MILLS,5EATTL 


p.  O.  Box  748 


DIEPENBROCK 
RANCH 

LIVE  STOCK  IMPORTERS 

RIVERSIDE  ROAD,  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 

Phona :  Suburban  72x8 


ASK  Tons  DBALEB  FOB 

EL  DORADO  COCOA. MUX  OIL  CAKE 

FOR 

CHICKENS    AND    IVIII^K  COWS 

Cheapest  Food  In  the  Market  to-day.    If /our  dealer  doesn't  carry  it, 

ADDRESS 

EL   OORADO   OIL  WORKS 

149  CALIFOKNIA  STKEET.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


December  16,  1911 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


Rational  Plan  for  Protection  for 
Wool  Growers. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal..  are 
offering  registered  Jersey  bulls  and  bull 
calves  of  the  choicest  Island  and  Ameri- 
can breeding,  from  prize  winners  and 
big  producers;  also  a  carload  of  un- 
registered Jersey  cows,  and  a  car  of 
Jersey  heifers,  unregistered. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns;  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  ±'.  O.  Box  321 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


PURE-BRED  SHORT-HORNS.  Poland- 
China  hogs,  and  Shropshire  sheep.  Rose- 
lawn  Stock  Farm.  Woodland,  Cal. 


SIMON-NEWMAN  CO.,  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Man- 
ager, Newman,  Cal. 


A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS,  Woodland,  Cal. — 
Importers  and  breeders  registered  Hol- 
steins. 


SWINE 


FOUR  OAKS  STOCK  CO.,  breeders  of 
Berkshire  and  Hampshire  hogs  and  Im- 
porter Hampshire  Down  sheep.  Wood- 
land. Cal. 


POLAND  CHINA  HOGS;  Barred  Rocks  and 
Black  Minorca  poultry;  young  stock  and 
eggs  for  sale.  M.  Bassett,  Hanford,  Cal. 


FOR  SWINELAND  TAMWORTHS,  DU- 
rocs  and  Berkshires,  see  large  ad  in 
another  column. 


GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  LodI,  San  Joaquin  Co. 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 


G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires;  also 
Short-horns. 


LOCUST     GROVE     FARM.      Ripon,  Cal. 
Berkshires.    Size  and  quality. 


KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Poland- 
China  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmlngton. 


BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 
Both  sexes.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton,  Cs\ 


STUDARUS  &  CUNNINGHAM,  Mills,  Cal 
Registered  O.  I.  C.  swine. 


CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,   Niles,  Cal 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshires. 


Cutter's  Antlirax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

■re  Biven  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  ol 
CalUomla  atockmen  because  they  give 
better  results  than  others  do. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  oui 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUTTER  LABORATORY 

p.  0.  Btx  257.  BERKELEY.  CAL. 


The  Fresno  Scraper 


Send  for  Raisin  Machinery  Catalogue. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS. 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


The  following  resolutions  were  aodpted 
by  the  California  Sheep  and  Wool  Grow- 
ers' Association  at  their  Fourth  Annual 
Convention,  held  in  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
November  27,  1911,  as  outlined  in  the 
Pacific  Rur.^l  PRf:ss  of  December  2: 

Whereas,  The  skeleton  of  schedule  "K" 
was  framed  more  than  forty  years  ago, 
when  the  shrinkage  on  Merino  wools  im- 
ported into  this  country  was  estimated  to 
be  662/3%. 

Whereas,  A  duty  of  eleven  (11)  cents 
per  pound  in  the  grease  has  been  imposed 
on  wools  of  the  Merino  cross,  and  thirty- 
three  (33)  cents  per  pound  on  scoured 
wools  of  the  same  class,  on  the  assump- 
tion that  it  takes  three  pounds  of  wool  in 
the  grease  to  make  one  pound  of  scoured 
wool. 

Whereas,  The  percentage  of  shrinkage, 
by  careful  breeding,  selecting,  sorting  and 
skirting,  has  been  so  changed  that  for 
many  years  the  wools  which  have  been 
imported  have  had  an  average  shrinkage 
of  about  thirty-nine  (39)  per  cent,  instead 
of  sixty-six  and  two-thirds  per  cent,  giv- 
ing the  importer  sixty-one  pounds  of 
scoured  wool,  instead  of  thirty-three  and 
one-third,  for  the  $11.00  duty  he  pays  on 
one  hundred  pounds  of  wool  in  the  grease; 
thus  making  duty  cost  to  importer 
eighteen  (18)  cents  instead  of  thirty- 
three  (33)  cents  per  scoured  pound. 

Whereas,  It  is  assumed  and  claimed 
that  the  American  grower  is  protected  to 
the  amount  of  eleven  (11)  cents  per 
pound,  he  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  only 
protected  to  half  this  amount,  or  less. 

Whereas,  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  our 
total  wool  production  is  grown  west  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  thereby  taking  a  freight 
rate  of  about  two  cents  per  pound  in  the 
grease  to  transport  it  to  the  Eastern  mar 
ket,  as  compared  with  a  freight  rate  of 
about  three-quarters  of  a  cent  per  pound 
from  the  foreign  ports  to  our  market,  thus 
making  a  freight  differential  of  one  and 
one-quarter  cents  per  pound  in  the  grease, 
or  five  cents  per  scoured  pound,  in  favor 
of  the  foreign  wool  grower,  which  freight 
differential,  when  deducted  from  out  tariff 
protection,  leaves  the  American  grower  an 
actual  protection  of  but  four  and  one- 
quarter  cents  per  grease  pound,  or  thir- 
teen cents  per  scoured  pound. 

Whereas,  Without  adequate  protection 
to  the  American  flockmaster  against  the 
cheap  ranges  and  cheap  labor  of  foreign 
countries,  his  business  must  go  to  the  wall 
and  his  flocks  to  the  slaughter  houses, 
thus  turning  the  industry  over  to  foreign 
flockmasters,  thereby  sacrificing  a  busi- 
ness which,  once  destroyed,  cannot  be 
built  up  again  in  less  than  an  ordinary 
lifetime. 

Whereas,  The  consumer  is  entitled  to 
know  what  he  is  buying,  therefore  we 
favor  the  enactment  of  a  law  providing 
that  all  goods  made  wholly  or  in  part  of 
wool  shall  be  so  marked  as  to  indicate  the 
percentage  of  wool  and  wool  products 
used  in  their  manufacture;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  California  Sheep  and 
Wool  Growers'  Association  in  convention 
assembled,  that,  to  save  our  business  from 
destruction  and  utter  ruin,  we  must  have 
protection  covering  the  difference  in  cost 
of  production  and  marketing  here  and 
abroad,  which  protection  can  only  be  se- 
cured by  arranging  a  specific  duty  on  the 
scoured  pound  basis. 


buttermilk  paint.  The  adhesive  qualities 
of  the  casein  in  buttermilk  render  it  very 
useful  in  the  making  of  paint  for  fences 
and  outbuildings. 

The  following  formula  has  been  found 
to  give  very  good  results  at  a  very  low 
cost:  one  gallon  of  buttermilk,  three 
pounds  of  Portland  cement,  and  sufficient 
coloring  matter  to  give  the  desired  color. 
The  paint  should  be  applied  soon  after 
it  is  made  and  should  be  stirred  a  great 
deal  while  painting.  One  difficulty  is  that 
the  cement  has  a  tendency  to  settle  to 
the  bottom  of  the  bucket  unless  it  is 
stirred  considerably.  The  paint  requires 
about  six  hours  for  drying,  after  which 
time  it  will  shed  water  very  successfully. 
A  coat  of  this  paint  will  not  only  help 
to  preserve  the  wood,  but  will  greatly  im- 
prove the  looks  of  fences,  and  outbuild- 
ings. Venetian  red  or  almost  any  other 
color  may  be  used.  The  paint  does  not 
give  a  very  glossy  surface,  so  would  not 
be  very  good  for  painting  anything  on 
which  a  fine  finish  is  desired. 

Buttermilk  paint  has  been  found  to  be 
good  in  covering  injuries  on  trees  after 
pruning.  In  this  case,  however,  the 
amount  of  cement  should  be  increased  so 
as  to  make  the  paint  quite  thick. 


RAISING  A  MILK-LESS  CALF. 

Now  that  we  have  wire-less  telegraphs, 
dust-less  dusters,  the  milk-less  calf  comes 
along  naturally — except  that  there  is 
nothing  new  about  it  except  to  determine 
whether  it  is  worth  what  it  costs  or  not. 
A  writer  for  the  Breeder's  Gazette  has 
this  about  it: 

An  excellent  way  to  feed  young  calves 
v/here  the  amount  of  skim-milk  available 
is  limited  is  to  mix  together  in  equal 
parts  linseed  meal  and  wheat  or  oat  shorts 
— preferably  the  latter.  Each  day  a  pound 
of  this  mixture  may  be  thoroughly  soaked 
with  warm  water  and  stirred  into  a  thin 
gruel.  At  feeding  time  half  of  the  gruel 
should  be  mixed  with  half  of  the  avail- 
able skim-milk.  To  this  should  be  added 
a  teaspoonful  of  soluble  blood  flour  and 
the  whole  fed  to  the  calf. 

Every  few  days  of  each  week  the  mix- 
ture of  linseed  meal  and  shorts  may  be 
increased  slightly  by  adding  a  tablespoon- 
ful  in  making  the  gruel,  so  long  as  the 
calf  drinks  the  milk  substitute  with  avid- 
ity. Bright  clover  hay  should  at  all  times 
be  available.  In  addition  to  this,  at  each 
feeding  period  as  well  as  at  noon  the 
calf  should  be  offered  a  handful  of  a 
grain  mixture  composed  of  equal  parts  of 
cracked  corn,  whole  oats,  bran,  and  oil- 
meal.  It  is  surprising  how  readily  young 
calves  learn  to  eat  hay  and  grain  in  addi 
tion  to  drinking  the  fluid  food  offered 
them. 

If  the  milk-pails  and  the  feed-boxes  are 
kept  sweet  and  clean  at  all  times,  and  the 
calf's  stall  is  always  clean  and  dry  and 
well  bedded,  and  feed  is  supplied  at  reg- 
ular intervals,  the  youngster  will  thrive 
o:iceedingly  well. 


FOR  SALE 

Solid  colored  bull  calf  sired  by  Raleigh's 
King,  a  son  of  Raleigh's  Fairy  Boy  83767, 
who  sold  for  $8200  in  T.  S.  Cooper's  1910 
sale,  and  undefeated  champion  in  the  show 
ring  the  same  year — out  of  Blue  Fox's 
Golden  Rosebay,  half-sister  of  the  famous 
$15,000    bull.    Noble   of  Oaklands. 

T.  B.  PURVINE, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  4,  Box  195,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


Wairantad  lo  Give  SmtlmtmoUon, 

GombauM's 


Caustic  Balsam 


Has  Imitators  But  No  Competitors. 

4  Safe,  Speedy  and  Positive  Cure  for 
Curb,  Splint.  Sweeny,  Capped  Eooh, 
Btrainea  Tendons,  Founder,  Wind 
Puffs,  and  all  lamen^sa  from  Spavin, 
Ringbone  and  other  bony  tumors. 
Cures  all  skin  diseases  or  Parasites, 
Thrush,  Diphtheria.  Removes  all 
Bunches  from  Horses  or  Cattle, 

AS  a  Human  Remedy  for  Rheumatism, 
Snrains  Bore  Throat,  etc.,  It  Is  iuvaluable, 
\very  bottle  of  Caustic  Balsam  sold  Is 
Warranted  to  give  satisfaction.  Price  $1  S( 
per  bottle.  Sold  by  drug^sts,  or  sent  by  ex. 
press,  charires  paid,  with  full  directions  for 
ite  use.  t3»"Send  for  descriptive  clrci'iart 
testimonials,  etc.  Address 

The  Lawrence-Williams  Co.,  Cleveland  o 


Fairbanks-Morse 


Pulling  two  7  inch  Disc  Spaders,  one  8 
inch  wheel  Disc  and  3  section  Harrow. 
30  acres  per  day  at  24  cents  per  acre. 

Doing  the  work  of  15 
horses  and  3  drivers. 


CONVENIENT 
RELIABLE 
ECONOMICAL 

For  PSowingr — Harrowing — Seeding — Harvest- 
ing— Threshing — General  Work. 

YOU  NEED  A  TRACTOR  NOW 
if  you  cultivate  over  150  acres 

Send  for  price  and  Free 
Catalog  No.  TV  10;J5 

Fairbanks.  Morse  &  Co. 

San  Prancisco  tos  Ang'eles  Chicago 


THE  SIMPLE  OIL  ENGINE 

(A  boy  can  run  It) 

THE    UP-TO-DATE  ENGINE 

Six-tenth  cent  per  horsepower  hour 
ECONOMY  —  SIMPLICITY  —  EFFICIENCY 
Burns  either  kerosene  or  distillate 

THE  SIMPLE  OIL  ENGINE  CO. 

Address  and  demonstration  plant 
400  SEVENTH  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
114  E.  EIOHTH  ST.,  LOS  ANOELES 

Catalog  and  Circular  on  request 


SECOND  HAND 

TRACTION  ENGINE 

FOR  SALB. 


BUTTERMILK  PAINT. 

G.  E.  Frevert,  Acting  Dairyman,  Idaho 
University  Experiment  Station,  writes  the 
following: 

Among  the  many  uses  that  buttermilk 
may  be  put  to  is  the  manufacture  of 


HARNE.SS 

.sAnni,ES 

HORSE 
COLLARS 

They  Lnnt  LonKcr  "TUJ 

The  only  wey  to  get  a  HOME 
Iniluntry    HarnrNn    is    to  look 
for  the  Herculen  stamp.     Made  by 
W.    DAVIS    &    SONS,    San  Franoinoo.CoL 

You  dealer  has  jur  catalogue 


A  HoU  caterpillar  traction  engine, 
In  Kood  condition,  nlth  two  wuKonn 
for  name.  BurnM  distillate.  For  In- 
formation write  to 

NEVADA  WONDER  MININii  CO  , 

Wonder,  Nevada. 
J.  A.  BURGESS,  Superintendent. 


( 

BE 

irae  Mftdlcti 

HfCURAL&U 
STOMACH  < 

THE  5T 
FOR  SUCCC 

1TD01 

READY 

Fon 
EMERGENCIES. 

HH.H 

LINIMENT 

SHOULD  BE  IN  EVERY  HOME 

ASA  5Ar£- GUARD AOAIHST 
SORE  THROAT.  SWELLIN&S. 
SPRAINS.  RHEUMATISM. 

\,  STIFF  JOINTS,  LAMENESS. 

ZRAMPS .  DIARRHOEA  ,  Etc. 

0CKMAN"5  STAND-BY 
SS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

THE  WORK. 
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THE  BUTTER  TRADE. 

The  prospects  for  exporting  butter  re- 
ferred to  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  have  shown  no  great  change 
during  the  week.  In  spite  of  the  great 
difference  in  the  quotations  for  butter  be- 
tween here  and  the  Eastern  markets,  no 
great  movement  is  expected  for  at  least 
some  time,  and  until  the  scarcity  of  but- 
ter and  high  prices  promise  to  continue 
to  protect  the  shipper,  little  will  probably 
be  done.  This  is  due  to  two  things:  first, 
the  fact  that  no  regular  movement  of  but- 
ter has  been  going  on  and  a  special  deal 
has  to  be  made  for  each  shipment  sent, 
and,  secondly,  that  the  Eastern  traders 
arc  not  in  the  habit  of  receiving  butter 
from  here  and  do  not  consider  California 
butter  in  fixing  the  price  and  will  not 
have  to  bear  any  loss  through  the  fall  of 
price  between  time  of  shipping  and  re- 
ceipt. 

Next  year  conditions  are  expected  to 
improve,  as  the  increase  in  local  produc- 
tion will  be  such  as  to  make  large  exports 
an  absolute  necessity  and  large  Eastern 
dealers  will  find  it  profitable  to  have 
agents  or  trade  connections  here  that  will 
supply  them  with  butter  whenever  the 
price  will  justify  it.  By  being  responsible 
for  this  they  will  see  that  the  price  does 
not  fall  so  that  they  will  lose  by  the  ship- 
ments, look  to  this  State  for  a  regular 
supply  of  butter,  and  buy  it  whenever  the 
difference  of  2V-j  cents  or  more  per  pound 
in  price  is  justified  by  demand  and  sup- 
ply. This  will  prevent  a  difference  of 
the  6  cents  or  so  that  exists  at  the  present 
time,  except  for  occasional  short  intervals. 

There  passed  through  San  Francisco 
last  week  about  480,000  pounds  of  New 
Zealand  butter,  which  was  bound  for  Van- 
couver, and  this  will  probably  be  put  down 
as  receipts  by  the  San  Francisco  Whole- 
sale Dairy  Produce  Exchange,  although 
not  sold  here.  The  Canadian  tariff  is  a 
barrier  to  the  California  butter,  which 
v;ould  otherwise  be  sent  there,  as  it  is 
now  to  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

The  present  difference  in  quotations  be- 
tv/een  Portland  and  here  for  extras  is  said 
to  be  due  to  the  desire  of  Portland  deal- 
ers to  get  rid  of  storage  butter  and  their 
refusal  to  allow  extras  from  other  places 
to  come  in  and  lower  the  prices.  This  is 
keeping  the  shipments  from  here  to  the 
lower  grades,  or  storage. 


PENNANT  STRAIN 

^^V^E?r  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS 

At  Oaklanil  won  1st  C'ockprel,  Ist  Hen, 
1st  Pullet,  3  entries  on  Buffs. 

On  Barred,  won  2nA  Cock.  4th  Cookorel. 
1st.  2nd,  3rd,  4th  and  Sth  Pullets,  making 
a  clean  sweep  on  Pullets. 

Do  you  want  some  of  these  kind?  A 
few  choice  cockerels  for  sale.  Now  book- 
Ins  ege  orders. 

Mating  List  now  ready  for  mailing. 
Write  for  one;  It's  free. 

JAS.  M.  MONTGOMERY. 
43(10  FlrniiiiK  Ave.  Fruitviilr.  Ciil. 


Seven  Hundred  two-year-old  Hens. 
THOROUGHBRED  S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS.  Will  sell  in  lots  to 
suit  customers.  Address 

SPRING  VALLEY 
POULTRY  FARM 

Rocklin,  California. 


WHO  WANTS  A  NEW  SHEEP 
OR  GOAT? 


Consul  Alfred  A.  Winslow,  of  Valpa- 
raiso, Chile,  writes  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment: "Attention  is  called  to  what  might 
be  a  profitable  industry  in  the  United 
Slates,  that  of  raising  guanacos  for  the 
most  excellent  wool  they  produce.  In 
speaking  of  this  matter  the  South  Pacific 
Mail  of  this  city  says: 

"Steps  are  under  way  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  industry  in  Belgium,  the 
initial  move  having  been  made  at  Brus- 
sels of  breeding  the  guanaco  for  its  wool, 
and  with  such  marked  success  that  a 
young  male  guanaco  was  recently  sold 
there  for  380  francs  ($73).  The  animal 
Iiroduces  a  fine  soft  wool,  4  to  6  inches 
long,  and  by  careful  methods  a  herd  of 
suanacos  can  be  made  more  profitable  to 
the  farmer  than  a  fiock  of  sheep.  As 
they  are  indigenous  to  Argentina,  Chile, 
and  Peru,  it  is  not  improbable  that  thou- 
sands of  guanacos  that  roam  in  a  wild 
state  in  flocks  on  the  South  American 
pampas  and  which  are  very  easily  tamed 
may  be  captured  and  cared  for  as  sheep, 
as  their  wool  is  three  times  as  valuable 
as  that  of  the  latter,  and  it  may  become 
an  important  export  from  the  west  coast 
of  south  America.' 

"These  animals  are  hardy  and  should 
stand  the  climate  in  most  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Guanaco-fur  rugs  are  con- 
sidered quite  valuable  in  this  part  of 
the  world  and  would  be  a  luxury  in  Amer- 
ican homes." 

(California  should  have  an  eye  on  the 
wan-a-co:  it  ought  to  work  in  the  Wau- 
keen! — Editor.] 


VALUE  OF  DRIED  MILK. 

Concerning  the  rather  new  dairy  prod 
uct  known  as  powdered  milk,  which  is 
being  produced  on  a  large  scale  in  Hum- 
boldt county.  Dr.  L.  L.  Van  Slyke,  at  a 
New  York  conference  on  milk  problems, 
said:  In  the  production  of  powdered  milk 
several  processes  are  being  employed.  The 
product  which  is  familiar  to  the  speaker 
comes  into  market  as  a  very  fine,  dry. 
cream-colored  powder.  It  has  a  slight 
odor,  suggesting  the  smell  of  buttered 
popcorn  when  first-class  butter  is  used. 
One  pound  of  powder  makes  four  quarts 
of  milk,  containing  about  3V.%  of  fat 
and  12.5%  or  more  of  solids.  When  put 
upon  the  surface  of  cold  water  and  stirred 
with  a  rotary  egg-beater,  the  powder  goes 
into  solution  rapidly.  The  dissolved  milk 
has  a  very  slight  (but  not  unpleasant) 
taste  not  present  in  fresh  milk.  If  the 
milk  is  very  cold  this  taste  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  so  noticeable.  Without  the  ad- 
dition of  any  foreign  substance,  the  proc- 
ess permits  the  milk  to  retain  its  funda- 
mental properties;  the  fat  globules  retain 
their  individuality  and  rise  to  form 
cream;  the  casein  is  precipitated  by  the 
action  of  rennet;  the  albumen  is  not 
coagulated  by  heat;  the  milk-sugaj-  does 
not  appear  to  be  changed  in  any  way; 
enzymes  present  in  the  milk  are  not  de- 
stroyed. The  degree  of  heat  employed  is 
sufficient  to  insure  practical  destruction 
of  all  living  micro-organisms.  It  is  said 
that  the  product  is  good  only  when  made 
from  clean,  fresh  milk.  The  present  retail 
cost  is  such  as  to  make  milk  prepared 
from  it  cost  about  10  cents  per  quart. 
Without  further  mention  of  details,  it  is 
obvious  that  milk  powder  promises  to 
furnish  a  solution  of  some  of  the  vexing 
problems  of  milk  supply  in  large  cities. 


LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 

The  Tesla  Cattle  Company  has  been  add 
ing  more  stock  to  its  ranges  in  lower  Ala 
meda  county.  The  cattle  were  purchased 
from  Kern  county  ranges. 

The  Livermore  Valley  Percheron  Horse 
Company  has  purchased  the  Percheron 
stallion  Jean  Bart  from  J.  Crouch  &  Son. 
The  stallion  weighs  2150  pounds  and  took 
first  prize  in  the  State  Fair  in  the  aged 
class.    He  is  coal  black  in  color. 

Dr.  D.  B.  Mazza,  live  stock  inspector  of 
San  Luis  Obispo  county,  in  his  annual  re- 
port states  that  within  the  year  he  has 
found  nine  cases  of  glanders,  seven  cases 
of  black  leg,  30  of  anthrax,  six  of  lumpy 
jr.w,  two  of  pyameic  infection,  30  of  infec- 
tious pneumonia,  eight  of  fileria  bron- 
chitis, and  four  of  Texas  fever.  In  the 
year,  239  herds  of  cattle  were  dipped,  rep- 
resenting 27,187  head. 

That  the  importing  of  some  stock  has 
unfortunate  drawbacks  was  shown  when 
Stewart  C.  Cambpell  of  San  Jose  was  ar- 
raigned in  court  for  maintaining  a  public 
nuisance  in  the  shape  of  a  number  of  im- 
ported jacks  which  disturbed  the  neigh- 
bors' slumbers  by  braying  at  all  hours  of 
the  night. 

The  Oregon  Agricultural  College  is 
bringing  to  a  conclusion  a  series  of  ex- 
periments concerning  the  value  of  shorts 
and  middlings,  which  are  the  cheapest 
concentrates  in  eastern  Oregon,  as  foods 
for  fattening  hogs.  A  carload  of  steers 
for  fattening  experiments  has  also  been 
received  recently. 

The  American  Shropshire  Association, 
by  an  overwhelming  vote,  decided  to  re- 
organize from  a  stock  to  a  membership 
association. 

A  new  association,  the  American  Rom- 
ney  Marsh  Breeders,  was  formed  at  the 
International  Live  Stock  Show,  by  owners 
of  registered  sheep  of  this  breed.  At  the 
same  show  a  number  of  meetings  of  other 
live  stock  associations  were  held,  includ- 
ing the  Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle  Breeders" 
Association,  the  American  Rambouillet 
Sheep  Breeders,  the  American  Oxford 
Down  Record  Association,  the  Berkshire 
Association,  and  the  Clydsdale  Breeders' 
Association. 


DAIRY  NOTES 

San  Francisco  dairy  inspectors  have 
been  making  an  investigation  of  the  qual- 
ity of  milk  sold  in  the  restaurants,  and 
as  a  result  haled  more  than  a  dozen  into 
court,  one  day  last  week,  to  explain  why 
their  milk  should  contain  a  surplus  of 
water  and  a  deficiency  of  butter-fat. 

The  Holtville,  Imperial  county,  cream- 
ery is  paying  out  about  $2000  to  $2200  per 
month,  according  to  the  Holtville  Tribune, 
and  2250  i>ounds  of  butter  per  day  is 
being  sent  to  Los  Angeles,  besides  local 
sales. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Tulare  County 
Dairymen's  Association  it  was  voted  that 
first-grade  cream  should  contain  30'/,  or 
more  of  fat,  be  delivered  at  a  temperature 
of  75  degrees  or  less  in  sanitary  con- 
tainers, and  be  otherwise  in  good  condi- 
tion. The  Creamerymen's  Association  will 
take  up  the  proposition  of  basing  prices 
on  graded  cream  later. 

The  dairy  of  H.  A.  Sawyer  of  Riverside 
has  been  granted  the  privilege  of  pro 
ducing  certified  milk  by  the  Riverside 
County  Medical  Society. 

The  directors  of  the  Ferndale  Fair  As- 
sociation are  to  begin  work  upon  the  next 
annual  fair  shortly.  After  i)aying  all  ex- 
penses on  the  fair  recently  held,  a  sur- 
plus of  about  a  thousand  dollars  is  re- 
ported in  the  treasury. 

Several  thousand  dollars  are  said  to 
have  been  subscribed  for  the  establish 
ment  of  a  co-operative  creamery  at  Red 
Bluff,  Tehama  county.  Several  months 
ago  a  private  creamery  company  was 
formed,  but  nothing  done,  and  the  co- 
operative concern  was  started  in  its  place. 


The  milk  rates  for  San  Diego  consum- 
ers have  been  raised  about  20  per  cent. 
The  milk  men  claim  that  the  raise  In 
price  is  the  result  of  restrictions  placed 
upon  them  through  a  recent  dairy  ordi- 
nance. 


NEXT 
WEEK 

we  will  illustrate  the  Dow  Non- 
Pulsating  Pump.  Its  simplicity 
and  economy  are  unequalled. 


For  advance  information  write 
either  office. 


GEO.  E.  DOW  PUMPING 
ENGINE  CO. 

412  Sheldon  Building. 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIFORNIA 

233  S.  Los  Angeles  Street. 
LOS  ANGELES.  CALIFORNIA 


POMONA  IH  MI'S,  for  nil  IrrlKH- 
tlua  puriioMeH,  nri>  rellublt*  iind  Kivt-^ 
better  Mervlce  thnn  any  oilier. 

Some  of  them  have  heeu  \iorkinK 
for  10  yearM  ^vlth  the  name  power 
headM.    Write  for  Catalo^^iie  \o.  51P. 


Pomona  Mfg.  Co. 

KR  I'nlt  l  KU\  ILl       (  ,\  I,. 


SWINE  RAISERS 
ATTENTION 

Raise  the  pig  that  grows  fast  and 
matures  early. 

Don't  market  the  brood  sows  be- 
cause grain  is  high  now.  But  an 
0.  I.  C.  Boar  and  buUd  up  your  herd. 

We  have  the  largest  herd  of  0.  I. 
C.  Swine  in  the  State.  Both  sexes 
for  sale. 

Sows  and  Gilts — open  and  bred. 

All  our  Stock  is  Registered. 

STUDARUS  &  CUNNINGHAM 

MILLS.  CALIFORNIA 

WORK  HORSES  AND  MULES 

Willi  Harni'.s.s 

FOR  RENT 

by  the  month. 

PAI.MBR,  McBRYDB  &  HVWl.E, 

Hooker  &  I^ent  Bldg..  San  Franelsco, 
or  Livermore,  Alameda  County,  Cal. 


BABV  CHICK2S 

S.  C.  WHITF.  LEGHORNS  a  sp.  ciaUy.  Ifvou  want  larKe.  .strong,  healthy  chicks: 
*^^^^,*^!*  ^"-^T  WKi.l,  HAT<  HKnfrom  mature,  healthy,  and  strong  stock 

which  has  been  bred  for  utility  purposes  for  years,  write  to  me.    I  want  your 
order,  for  I  know  I  can  satisfy  your  wants.  If  you  want  the  best 
CHICKS  THAT  WIM.  GROW,  for  I  have   satisfied   hundreds  of  others.     I  am 
now  booking  orders  for  future  delivery.    Capacity  of  over  30,000,  which  Is  an 
Increase  of  over  200';r  In  the  last  two  years. 

THE  THOMA.S  HATCHERY,  Prtaluma,  Cal..  Rural  Rt.  2. 
Mention  Pacific  Rural  Press. 
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Lupine  or  Poison  Pea. 


To  the  Editor:  I  understood,  from  an 
old  subscriber,  tliat  you  publislied  an  ar- 
ticle on  lupine  poisoning  some  four  or  five 
years  ago.  Would  it  be  asking  too  much 
to  publish  it  again  in  the  near  future?  I 
believe  it  would  do  a  lot  of  good,  as  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  trouble  here 
lately  attributed  to  it. 

Lower  Lake,  Cal.  R.  M.  Dow. 

Poisonous  Plants. — Our  subscribers  ap- 
parently refer  to  a  long  article  published 
in  our  issue  of  December  5  and  December 
IL',  1908,  in  which  a  northern  breeder 
gives  in  detail  his  experience  with  poison- 
ous plants  found  on  the  Pacific  coast.  We 
select  the  paragraph  describing  the  par- 
ticular plant  Mr.  Dow  mentions,  as  fol- 
lows: "One  of  the  most  poisonous  plants 
is  the  Lupine  or  wild  pea.  This  plant  is 
ordinarily  not  looked  upon  as  poisonous; 
and,  in  fact,  I  know  of  districts  where 
sheep  range  among  it  constantly,  and 
vhere  it  is  largely  used  for  hay,  and  does 
not  occasion  any  loss  of  consequence,  but 
should  sheep  unacquainted  and  unaccus- 
tomed to  consuming  this  plant  be  turned 
upon  such  range  the  result  would  be  ap- 
palling. I  recall  a  train  load  of  Oregon 
sheep  unloaded  at  a  point  in  Montana 
where  there  grew  immense  quantites  of 
Lupine,  and  something  like  three  thou- 
sand sheep  died  within  a  few  hours.  These 
sheep,  of  course,  were  very  hungry,  were 
not  used  to  eating  Lupine,  and  conse- 
quently under  these  conditions  it  was 
very  fatal.  Lupine  grows  throughout  the 
entire  mountain  country  and  is  extremely 
abundant  in  the  foothills.  The  plant  is 
probably  poisonous  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  but  more  especially  when  the  peas 
are  ripening  in  the  pods.  I  believe  it  is 
the  one  plant  that  occasions  more  loss  in 
Oregon  than  all  others  combined  except 
the  Death  Camas." 

What  Dr.  Hall  Think.s  of  It. — Dr.  H. 
M.  Hall,  botanist  of  the  University  Ex- 
periment Station,  in  answer  to  a  request 
of  ours,  sends  this  note:  "In  again  look- 
ing over  this  account  of  the  Lupine  or 
'poison  pea,'  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
writer  missed  the  main  point,  which  is, 
that  the  poisonous  property  resides  in  the 
seeds.  This  is  the  reason  why  lupine  hay 
is  often  fed  to  stock  without  danger,  while 
occasionally  it  is  exceedin.gly  poisonous.  If 
it  happens  to  be  cut  before  the  seed  forms, 
or  after  the  seed  has  shattered  from  the 
pcds,  it  is,  of  course,  entirely  harmless. 

"If  you  will  pardon  another  suggestion, 
it  would  be  that  since  the  season  for  Lu- 
pine poisoning  is  now  practically  over,  it 
might  be  well  to  defer  printing  very  much 
about  it  until  next  summer,  when,  if  you 
like,  I  shall  be  glad  to  prepare  a  state- 
ment for  you  in  regard  to  Lupine  poison- 
ing which  might  be  illustrated  with  one 
or  two  figures  bringing  out  the  characters 
by  which  Lupines  may  be  known."  [We 
shall,  of  course,  be  glad  to  have  Dr.  Hall's 
account  at  the  time  when  it  will  be  of 
most  good. — Editor.! 

Symptoms,  Remedies  and  Prkventtves. 
— Possibly  our  readers  are  looking  as 
much  for  treatments  as  for  plant  descrip- 
tions in  the  article  which  we  are  pleased 
to  find  so  well  remembered.  Therefore 
we  add  the  paragraphs  on  symptoms, 
remedies  and  preventives: 

"With  all  the  plants  above  mentioned, 
except  the  Loco,  the  symptoms  of  poison- 
ing are  exhibited  within  a  few  minutes  to 
several  hours  after  the  plants  have  been 
consumed,  and  while  the  symptoms  oc- 
casioned by  the  eating  of  different  plants 
are  to  a  slight  extent  different,  yet  in 
general  they  may  be  summed  up  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Probably  the  first  symptoms  to  attract 
attention  is  the  aimless  walking  of  the 
sheep  through  the  herd  with  the  head 
thrown  up  and  slightly  drawn  backward; 


the  animal  froths  more  or  less  at  the 
mouth,  and  some  bloating  may  be  noticed. 
As  the  disease  progresses,  we  see  more 
or  less  evidence  of  convulsions,  the  ani- 
mal trembling,  and  finally  falling  into  a 
spasm,  from  which  it  may  apparently  re- 
cover, only  to  develop  again  in  a  more 
violent  form.  These  intermittent  spasms 
may  continue  several  hours,  the  animal 
finally  becoming  very  weak  and  exhausted, 
lies  flat  upon  its  side  until  complete  par- 
alysis ensues.  The  length  of  time  re- 
quired for  the  animal  to  die  depends  upon 
the  amount  and  kinds  of  the  plant  eaten, 
as  well  as  the  amount  of  food  that  was 
contained  in  the  stomach  at  the  time  the 
poison  was  eaten.  The  treatment  for  af- 
fected animals  is  fairly  satisfactory,  and 
where  any  considerable  number  are  af- 
fected it  should  always  be  resorted  to.  In 
the  event  that  the  animal  is  much  bloated 
it  may  be  necessary  to  puncture  the  left 
side  at  a  point  between  the  hip  and  the 
ribs,  thus  allowing  the  gas  to  escape.  This 
is  particularly  necessary  for  cattle  and 
may  be  resorted  to  in  the  case  of  sheep. 

Remedy  for  All  Plant  Poisons. — "It  is 
probable  that  the  one  great  remedy  for 
all  of  these  cases  of  plant  poisoning  is 
permanganate  of  potash.  This  should  be 
g:ven  to  sheep  in  about  6  to  8  grain  doses, 
and  may  be  repeated  in  30  minutes  if  re- 
lief is  not  obtained.  Eight  grains  of  this 
substance  should  be  dissolved  in  about 
one-half  pint  of  water,  and  given  as  a 
drench,  and  may  be  repeated  two  or  three 
times,  30  minutes  apart.  It  is  seldom, 
however,  that  more  than  two  doses  are 
required.  In  the  case  of  cattle,  the  dose 
should  be  about  three  times  this  size. 

"Many  of  our  sheepmen  annually  expect 
considerable  loss  when  their  sheep  are 
first  started  upon  the  trail.  Permangan- 
ate of  potash  is  an  effective  remedy.  It 
can  be  obtained  from  any  drug  store,  put 
up  in  doses  of  eight  grains,  in  gelatin  cap- 
sules. These  can  be  carried  by  the  herder 
without  any  inconvenience,  and  adminis- 
tered by  him  to  all  animals  that  get  pois- 
oned. I  have  seen  the  antidote  adminis- 
tered even  after  the  sheep  had  become 
exhausted  and  was  unable  to  rise  from 
the  ground,  and  within  an  hour  they  had 
entirely  recovered.  Not  long  since,  in 
eastern  Oregon,  a  flockmaster  changed  his 
sheep  from  level  lands  to  the  foothills, 
and  in  less  than  24  hours  lost  250  head. 
As  usual,  he  attributed  this  loss  to  poison- 
ing by  saltpeter,  which  was  out  of  the 
question,  and  had  he  only  been  supplied 
with  the  proper  medicine,  two-thirds  of 
Ihese  sheep  could  have  been  saved. 

To  Avert  Trouble. — "While  treatment  is 
fairly  satisfactory,  it  seems  essential  that 
g'-eat  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
plant  poisoning.  This  may  he  accom- 
jjlished  by  not  allowing  the  sheep  to  range 
among  poisonous  plants  when  they  are 
first  turned  out  in  the  spring,  or  when 
they  have  moved  from  one  range  to  an- 
other. It  is  also  well  to  see  that  the  sheep 
are  fairly  well  filled  on  feed  before  they 
are  permitted  to  range  in  these  poisonous 
districts.  By  experience  many  sheepmen 
have  learned  of  certain  sections  in  the 
country  where  they  have  had  annual  loss 
from  this  cause,  and  they  are  therefore, 
able  to  obviate  this  by  avoiding  these  dis- 
tricts when  the  sheep  are  hungry.  Plant 
poisoning  is  usually  more  frequent  in  wet 
weather  than  In  dry,  and  it  is  probable 
that  atmospheric  conditions  may  exert  an 
influence  over  the  amount  of  poison  con- 
tained in  these  plants.  I  believe  that  it  is 
almost  Impossible  to  poison  sheep  ma- 
liciously by  placing  any  substance  upon 
the  range  for  them  to  consume,  and  In 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  every  hundred 
the  loss  which  we  hear  of  everywhere  be- 
tween April  and  August  Is  occasioned  by 
poisonous    plants,    and    can    largely  be 


As  the  leaves  fall  from  yoiir  trees  with  the  first  rains,  it  will  be 
the  best  time  to  do  your  first  spraying  with 


the  famous  fruit  tree  protector  used  in  every  part  of  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada,  especially  on  deciduous  trees.  Accept  no  imitation,  but  use 
the  standard  article  that  has  been  tried  and  found  not  wanting. 

REX  has  become  the  household  word  Avith  the  orchardmen  from 
San  Diego  to  Vancouver. 

REX  has  made  for  California  Thousands  of  Dollars  in  better 
fruit. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  for  particulars  to 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  COMPANY 

Bmcm,  cAUFORNin 
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TO 


Manufacturers  of 
Fruit  and  Vine, 
Orange 

and  Lemon, 
Nursery  Stock, 
Alfalfa, 

Blood  and  Bone. 
FERTILIZERS. 


IVI  AN 

Importers  of 

NITRATE 
ol  SODA 

Sulphate  Potash 
Super  Phosphates 
Thomas  Phos- 
phate Powder 
Tankage 
Guano 
Bone  Meal 


Hawaiian  Fertilizcp  Company,  I-td. 


Works 

Honolulu  and  San  Francisco 


224  California  Street 
San  Francisco 


avoided  if  the  owner  would  but  give  the 
matter  his  attention." 


At  the  International  Live  Stock  Show 
in  Chicago  a  grade  Aberdeen  Angus  steer 
ot  the  Iowa  State  Agricultural  College 
was  made  grand  champion  of  the  show, 
with  one  of  the  same  breed  from  the  Ne- 
braska College  reserve,  champion.  Both 
animals  occupied  the  same  places  a  year 
ago.  A  Hereford  calf  from  Missouri  was 
third. 


WHEN  California  farmers 
write  us  innumerable 
letters  testifying  to  the 
wonderful  results  obtained 
from  using 

Our  Standard  Fertilizer 

that  means  something.  We  have  sold 
thousands  of  tons  and  our  sales  are 
on  the  increase. 

That  tells  the  Story! 
■(^S^  The  Pacific  Goano  &  Fertilizer  Co. 

Alaska  Commercial  Bldg. 
-    San  Francisco.  Cal. 

504  Central  Building 
L"-*  Angeles,  California 


ALFALFA  SEED 

Raised  on  non-irrigated  land,  most 
vigorous  and  of  highest  germination. 
No  foul  or  noxious  seeds,  no  weevil. 
Price  low  for  the  best. 


Order  Trees 
Mow 

The  supply  of  good  trees 

is  very,  very  short — 
Some  varieties  sold  out. 
Our  assortment  of  the  best 

standard  sorts  in  apple,  plum, 

peach,  cherry,  almond,  etc., 

etc.,  is  still  complete. 
Catalogue  and   price  list 

mailed  on  request. 

WRITE  US  AT  ONCE 


THE  SILVA-BERGTHOLDT  COMPANV 
181  Orchard  Street  Newcastle,  Cal. 


WEST  COAST  SEED  HOUSE 

111.  113,  liS  Wlnitton  St.,  I.oh  AnKfloH. 

Free   Catalog  of   everythlnK   for  Poultry 
and  the  Garden. 

HorlicDltoral  Printing  and  Advertising 

THK  KRIICKEHKII«  PUBI,ICITY  SRK- 
VICE  makes  a  specialty  ot  agricultural 
advertising  and  engraving.  The  printing 
of  fruits  and  flowers  In  natural  colors 
by  the  tri-color  process.  Designs  fur- 
nished. Catalogue-making  for  the  seed 
and  nursery  trade.  Engravings  and  photo- 
graphs of  fruits  and  plants.  Correspon- 
dence Invited.  Address 

HRNRY  W.  KRUCKISBRRG, 
237  FrankllB  St.,  L,oa  AaKelea,  Cal. 


EUCALYPTUS 

liV  VARIKTY 
or  our  iiNunl  lilgh  Krnde;  qiiallly  Kuaran- 
ferd  by  over  forty  yearH*  experience.  Write 


w. 


A.  T.  STRATTON 

PBTALUMA,  CAL. 
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Are  Sparrows  Disease  Breeders  ? 


POULTRY  FEEDS 


11  1\J 


CHICK  SAVER,  a  special  dry  mixed  feed  for  baby 

chicks  and  turkeys. 
CHICK  GROWER,  a  balanced  mash  ration  for 

growing  chicks. 
EGG  MAKER,  an  improved  mash  balanced  ration 

for  laying  hens. 
SCRATCH  FEED,  a  splendid  variety  of  mixed 

grains. 

W.  F.  C.  POULTRY  REGULATOR 

Sold  everywhere. 

Our  literature  will  be  mailed  to  you  free 
for  your  name  and  address. 

WESTERN  FEED  CO. 


North  Point  and  Taylor  Sts., 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


r.i 


OOD 


GUARANTEE 


The  only 

POULTRY  REGULATOR 

Hopland  Stock  Farm  awarded  many  prizes 
at  l»etaluma  Show.  Tfiey  uuderstana  ihe 
value  of  Pratt's  Poultry  Regulator.  Send  25 
rents  for  a  pa<  k age  and  our  Poultry  Rook. 
If  your  dealer  does  not  keep  It,  write 

C.  W.  COBURN  &  CO.,  Agents,  320  Market  Street,  San  Fratcis^ 


W'e  guarantee  all  our 
preparations  to  do  exactly 
what  we  claim  for  them. 

If  they  fail  to  satisfy  you 
we  authorize  ourdealerto 
promptly  refund  your  money. 


ARENBERG'S  PATENT  BROODER  STOVE 

lias    piovfti    to    he    the    most  succos.s- 
tul  brooding  and  lieating  stove  on  the 
market.    Awarded  Gold  Medal  for  most 
meritorious  California  invention  at  Cal- 
ifornia State  Fair.    Perfectl.v  safe,  sim- 
ple, easy  to  manage.    Burns  Stove  Dis- 
tillate, Kngine  Ui.stillate.  Coal  Oil,  and, 
in   an   eniergiiuy.   can    Burn   Wood  or 
Coal.    For  full  iiarticulars  write 
H.  F.  ARENBERG, 
'Ml   Kant   WnNlilfiKtoii  Strrrt, 
I'KTAI.rM  A.  <AI,. 
|jl\e  Ai^rt'ntM  ^viinted  In  ev^rry  State  and 
t'ounty  la  I  aited  .Stateii, 
\VAIIM\<J. 
A  Petalunia  brooder  stove  manufac- 
turer is  imitating  my  Patent  Brooder 
and  Heating  Stove.    I  warn  everybody 
selling  or  using  conical  deflectors  on 
any  but  my  stove  that  by  so  doing  they 
lay  themselves  equally  liable  with  the 
maker.  H.  F.  ARENBERG. 


Written  for  the  P.^crrrc  Rni.\L  Press 
By  Mrs.  Sr.sAX  Sway.sgood,  Pomona. 

For  some  time  now  there  have  been 
complaints  from  all  parts  of  the  State 
ot  the  mischief  done  b.v  the  English  spar- 
row. .T.  H.  Davis,  of  Mills,  declares  that 
they  eat  his  poultry  feed  to  the  extent 
of  a  third,  at  least.  In  fact,  he  says 
that  unless  he  stays  out  in  his  yards 
while  the  chickens  feed,  the  wily  spar- 
rows, being  in  such  numbers,  drive  his 
fowls  away  and  eat  up  the  whole  of  it. 
Nor  is  Mr.  Davis  alone  in  his  cry  against 
the  sparrows,  for  they  are  beginning  to 
encroach  on  the  farmers'  grainfields.  If 
they  are  allowed  to  increase  and  multiply, 
the  farmer  and  the  orchardist  will  soon 
be  compelled  to  join  the  poultrymen  and 
demand  the  destruction  of  the  sparrows. 

But  it  has  been  left  for  a  prominent 
poultry  breeder  in  Colorado  to  accuse  the 
sparrow  of  breeding  and  carrying  disease 
germs  into  his  flock.  He  says:  "They 
have  brought  fowl  diphtheria  into  a  flock 
of  between  two  and  three  hundred  ma- 
tured pullets.  If  I  find  one  ailing,  with 
short  respiration  and  partly  open  mouth, 
I  can  handle  it  every  time  with  Germozone 
and  a  mixture  of  lard,  kerosene,  and  turp- 
entine. The  trouble  is  they  go  to  roost  in 
good  shape,  as  far  as  I  can  tell,  and  in 
the  moining  one  or  two  be  dead  under 
the  roosts.  Post-mortem  shows,  every 
time,  the  diphtheretic  membrane  in  the 
larynx  and  sometimes  an  inch  down  in 
the  windpipe,  producing  suffocation.  Dis- 
infection of  drinking  vessels,  premises, 
etc.,  has  been  attended  to,  and  I  shall 
plow  up  the  ground  at  once." 

This  is  the  worst  charge  yet  against 
the  sparrows,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  true. 
For,  six  years  ago,  I  had  a  similar  experi- 
ence with  one  yard  of  poultry.  With  the 
exception  that  I  did  not  know  what  birds 
brought  it,  as  I  was  not  aware  that  we 
had  sparrows  in  the  locality.  But  birds 
do  carry  disease,  of  that  I  am  sure. 
Whether  the  sparrows  are  more  guilty 
than  other  birds,  I  do  not  know.  Most 
birds  are  omnivorous,  and  many  times 
when  feeding  on  some  diseased  animal  or 
bird,  they  take  wing  with  food  yet  in 
their  bill,  and  of  course  drop  It  some- 
where— why  not  where  fowls  can  reach 
it?  There  ought  to  be  such  an  outcry 
raised  against  the  sparrow  that  he  would 
not  have  time  to  carry  on  the  business  of 
disease  breeder  very  long.  He  is  of  no 
earthly  use,  and  why  anyone  ever  brought 
such  nuisances  to  this  country  beats  me. 
It  is  on  a  par  with  the  Russian  settlers 
who  emigrated  to  Dakota  years  ago.  In 
order  to  have  something  that  reminded 
them  of  home,  they  brought  some  seeds 
of  that  lovely  (?)  plant  called  Russian 
thistle.  Some  of  our  professors  say  it  is 
not  a  thistle,  but  a  tumble-weed.  Well, 
we  admit  that  it  is  of  the  nature  of  a 
rolling  or  tumble-weed,  but  if  it  is  not 
a  thistle  also,  I  want  to  be  shown  why 
horses  had  to  be  encased  in  leather  stock- 
iiii;s,  and  men  who  worked  on  a  thresher 
had  to  wear  leather  gloves  and  sleeves? 
I  Simply  because  there  are  many  plants 
with  sharp  spines  which  do  not  belong  to 
the  thistle  family.— Editor.]  The  Russian 
thistle  set  the  two  Dakotas  back  twenty- 
five  years  and  ruined  more  farmers  than 
any  other  form  of  pest  ever  known,  be- 
cause the  country  was  new  and  men  were 
not  prepared  to  fight  it. 

In  the  case  of  the  sparrow,  it  only  needs 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  mischief  it  is 
doing  to  wake  up  our  people.  The  poul- 
tiymen  have  registered  their  kick  and 
are  ready  to  do  their  part,  now  let  the 
farmer  and  orchardist  join  in.  If  nothing 
is  done  soon,  the  State  will  be  over  run 
with  these  pests,  as  is  Colorado. and  a 
gieat  many  Eastern  States. 

Giving  the  small  boy  a  bounty  of  one 


or  tw'o  cents  per  scalp  would  soon  bring 
them  down  in  numbers,  especially  as  they 
make  a  good  stew. 

Diphtheria  in  fowls  is  not  so  uncommon 
as  one  would  suppose.  A  great  many  birds 
are  lost  from  this  cause  before  the  owner 
suspects  anything  serious.  Whenever  a 
fowl  is  noticed  breathing  through  the 
mouth,  it  should  be  caught  and  examined. 
It  may  simply  be  clogged  up  with  dirt  at 
the  nostrils,  in  which  case  a  soft  rag 
dipped  in  coal  oil  will  clean  the  gummy 
substance  and  give  the  bird  freedom.  But 
even  dirt  will  work  mischief  if  allowed  to 
remain,  and  when  fowls  run  where  there 
is  decaying  fruit  or  vegetable  matter  the 
nostrils  are  always  liable  to  get  clogged 
up. 

A  little  watchfulness  may  save  a  serious 
loss  in  the  poultry  yard.  It  requires  a 
keen  eye  to  detect  every  little  trouble,  but 
it  pays,  for  a  little  trouble  soon  magni- 
fies itself  where  conditions  are  just  right 
foi  it. 

Feeding  time  is  the  time  to  watch  for 
these  little  troubles.  A  bird  that  has  any 
kind  of  an  ailment  always  acts  differently 
than  the  healthy,  vigorous  bird,  and  you 
can  almost  tell  just  what  ails  a  bird  by 
noting  its  movements.  There  may  be 
nothing  to  warrant  you  in  removing  it 
from  the  flock,  but  it  is  always  safer  to 
do  so.  In  diphtheretic  roup,  isolation  is 
the  only  hope  of  saving  the  flock.  An 
afllJcted  bird  should  be  removed  at  once, 
and  the  only  sure  cure  is  to  kill  it  and 
cremate  the  body.  Never  bury  a  fowl  that 
dies  or  is  killed  with  this  terrible  dis- 
ease, for  cats  and  dogs  are  almost  sure  to 
dig  it  up  and  spread  the  disease.  A 
little  fire  does  the  trick  nicely,  so  that 
neither  sparrows  nor  any  other  birds  can 
carry  it  to  your  other  yards  or  to  your 
neighbors.  If  not  possible  to  burn  them, 
jiut  a  good  shovelful  of  quick  lime  over 
and  around  the  carcass  and  bury  deep. 

A  great  many  disease  are  si)read  from 
yard  to  yard  that  could  be  prevented  with 
a  little  forethought.  Sometimes,  such 
things  as  roup,  or  diphtheretic  roup  are 
noticed  by  the  attendant.  It  takes  a 
practiced  eye  to  take  in  a  case  of  either 
in  its  first  stages,  and  if  allowed  to  run 
even  one  day  there  can  be  germs  enough 
disseminated  to  inoculate  the  entire  flock. 
One  of  the  easiest  ways  to  spread  such 
things  is  by  water.  If  there  is  a  spring 
or  a  pipe  system  that  starts  in  yard  1. 
say,  and  is  carried  through  to  several 
yards,  whatever  happens  to  the  fowls  in 
>ard  1  that  is  of  a  contagious  character, 
will  have  a  clean  sweep  of  the  other 
>ards.  So,  taking  all  things  into  consid- 
eration, I  prefer  individual  watering  sys- 
tems, even  though  it  makes  a  little  more 
work.  By  guarding  against  the  spreading 
of  contagious  diseases  we  can  reduce  the 
danger  of  losing  any  that  do  not  suffer 
the  first  attack. 

The  poultryman  referred  to  in  Colorado 
]irobably  had  his  yards  in  close  proximity 
to  each  other,  and  most  likely  his  water- 
ing system  went  the  entire  length  of  his 
yards.  Of  course,  this  is  only  surmise,  as 
I  have  no  actual  knowledge  of  the  facts. 
But  in  my  own  case  some  years  ago,  I 
was  convincea  that  the  disease  was 
brought  to  the  yards  by  birds,  because 
tiiat  was  the  only  yard  that  was  ever 
affected,  and  it  was  the  only  yard  where 
birds  were  in  the  habit  of  going  to  feed 
v.ith  the  chickens. 

Being  quite  a  distance  from  all  other 
yards,  I  did  not  follow  my  usual  custom 
of  killing  the  first  victim.  I  wanted  to 
experiment,  and  before  I  was  through  I 
did  experiment  with  several  remedies. 

At  first  I  tried  to  be  as  humane  as  pos- 
sible, so  went  at  it  with  peroxide  of  hy- 
drogen, swabbing  the  throat  out  several 
times  a  day  and  dosing  the  fowl  with 


BABY  CHICKS 


liatrhed  froni  Well-Bred,  Heovy  Lay- 
ing; S,  V.  White  I.eKhoro  IlenH.  Wcll- 
Bred  .Stock  payH  the  b<-Nt,  Write  ux  for 
Price  I.lMt. 

Western  Hatchery, 

PETALUMA.  CAL. 


BABY  CHICKS 

from  HIckii'  Jnhllec  Hatchery  have  no 
superior  In  C'allforala.  V\'lll  mcII  In  Hmall 
or  larKe  lotH.  Capacity  11>,0<M>.  W.  I,cK- 
horuH,  n.  KockN,  K.  I.  KedM,  B.  Urplngtonii. 
Send  for  prlce-llxt. 

W.  J.  niCKS, 

R.  2,  Box  IIS4,  Petaluuia,  Cal. 


EXHIBITION  AND  UTILITY 

BREEDING  STOCK  AND  EGGS. 

Barred  I'l.vnioiit  li  KockH,  White  Wyan- 
dotteii,  l.lKht  BrahinaH,  White  Mlnorcas, 
White  Holland  Turkcyn. 

All     raised     at     the     famous  Rancho 
Vajome,  Napa.    Special  bargains  for  farm- 
ers.    For  descriptive  circular,  write 
I,.  N.  COBBI.EDICK  A  CO., 
712  Broadway,  Oakland.  Cal. 


HOPLAND 
STOCK  FARM 

Poultry  Department 

RcNt  equipped  poultry  farm  In  California. 
.Sanitar}-  condlllonH  perfect. 

Order*  booked  for  hntchlni;  eicKN  and 
day-old  chlekii. 

Heavy  laying  ntraln. 

Selected  Breeding  (  ockcrclM,  $12  dosen. 
Correnpondrncc  nollcited. 
\'lf(llorH  welcome  except  .Sunilayn. 

R.  N.  FOSTER,  Manager 
HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM. 

HOPLAND,  CAL. 

CHAMPION 

WIlITf}  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 
WHITE   CRESTED   BLACK  POLISH 

Some  fine  pens,  trios  and  cockerels 
for  sale. 

MRS.  D.  A.  ROBERTSON, 
511  Willow  Street, 
R.  D.  3,  Box  10,  San  June,  Cal. 


IVIA.Fl SHALL  BLACK  FARIVf 

Hamilton  Avenue,  Palo  Alto. 

Breeders  of  high  class  White  Wyan- 
dottes.  Black  and  Wliite  Orpingtons. 

."^tock  and  eggs  for  sale. 

We  also  breed  Utility  Pigeons,  Homers, 
Carn>'au.\  and  I'olish  Lynx. 

Our  foundation  stock  in  all  three  breeds 
was  Imported. 

Youngsters  and  guaranteed  mated  pairs 
for  sale. 
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POULTRY. 


TURKEYS. 
MAMMOTH  GOLDEN  BRONZE  TURKEYS. 
"International  Tom,"  first  prize  and  spe- 
cial prize  turkey  at  the  International 
Poultry  Show,  and  said  to  be  the  largest 
turkey  in  the  world,  heads  the  flock. 
Young  stock  with  large  bone,  long  body, 
full  breast,  well  marked  and  early  ma- 
turing, for  sale.  Their  mothers  are  from 
the  leading  prize-winning  flocks  of  sev- 
eral Eastern  States.  I  claim  to  own  the 
best  flock  of  turkeys  on  the  Coast.  Write 
soon,  as  orders  are  coming  in  fast.  Prices 
very  reasonable.  GEO.  A.  SMITH,  Cor- 
coran, Cal. 

INCUBATOR  CHICKS— White  Leghorns 
and  White  Plymouth  Rock  in  quantities. 
Black  Minorcas,  Brown  Leghorns,  I3uff 
Leghorns  in  reasonable  quantities.  Ar- 
rangements for  deliveries  can  now  be 
made.  Send  for  booklet  of  prices. 
Mahajo  Farm,  P.  O.  Box  597  Sacramento, 
Cal. 

ACACIA  PARK  EGG  RANCH,  Bells,  Cal.— 
Day-old  chicks  for  sale  from  MacFar- 
lane  strain,  $50.00  per  500  or  $90.00  per 
1000.  Eggs  for  hatching  in  season,  $5.00 
per  100.  Address  J.  H.  KIEFER  &  SON, 
Box  212B,  R.  F.  D.  2  (Phone  Boyle  9933), 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

WHY  DON'T  YOU  ASK  YOUR  DEALER 
for  CROLEY'S  HIGH  GRADED  HARD 
SHELL — from  the  deep  sea — perfectly 
graded — best  shell  produced — no  waste. 
GEO.  H.  CROLEY  COMPANY,  INC.,  631- 
637  Brannan  St..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS — Choice 
cockerels;  also  Barred  Plymouth  Rock 
and  White  Leghorn  day-old  chicks  and 
eggs  for  hatching,  from  mature  stock. 
Fairmount  Hatchery,  Box  29B,  R.  F.  D., 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 


SCHELLVILLE  HATCHERY  —  Thorough- 
bred White  Leghorn  Chicks  hatched  to 
order  from  heavy  winter  layers — the 
kind  that  pay.  No  dead  or  weak  chicks 
charged  for.    Order  early.    Sonoma,  Cal. 

A  SHORT  CUT  TO~  SUCCESS — Olson's 
White  Leghorns.  Day-old  chicks  or 
hatching  eggs.  They  are  money-makers 
for  you.  Prices  low.  O.  A.  Olsen,  Sun- 
nyvale, Cal. 

OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS,  149D,  Cali- 
fornia St.,  San  Francisco. — Est.  40  years. 
Standard  bred  poultry.  White  Orpingtons, 
R.  I.  Reds,  Brd.  Rocks,  White  Leghorns 

POULTRYMEN,  what  you  have  long 
wished  for,  a  "Colored"  leg  band.  Send 
5c  in  stamps  for  samples  and  particulars. 
Dixon  Poultry  Yards,  Dixon,  Cal. 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  AND  COLUMBIAN 
WYANDOTTE  eggs  for  setting;  satis- 
faction guaranteed.  Mrs.  Leona  Brophy, 
1415  N  St.,  Fresno. 

IF  INTERESTED  IN  INCUBATORS  or  how 
to  feed,  write  for  our  free  Catalog. 
PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Petaluma 
California. 

WAYSIDE  YARDS — A  few  settings  from 
special  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  matings,  at 
|5  for  30.    Carl  Gregory,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE.  GUINEAS, 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French,  545 
W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

FREE  BOOK  —  "Poultry  Feeding  foi 
Profit,"  on  application  to  Coulson  Co.. 
Petaluma,  Cal.,  Box  P. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS — Chicks,  eggs,  cock- 
erels. Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B. 
Morris,  Lodi,  Cal. 


ORPINGTONS,  Buff  and  White.  High- 
grade  stock  for  sale.  Mrs.  S.  Sways- 
good,  Pomona,  Cal. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS — Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S 
Sullivan,  25  Market  St.,  Agnew,  Santa 
Clara  County.  Cal. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Fd  Hart 
Clements,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage 
early  maturity. 

TWIN  OAKS  FARM — W.  H.  Blssell,  Pro- 

Srletor,  Livermore,  Cal. — Buff,  White 
rplngton. 

DRAKES — Best     stock     Indian  Runners. 
81.50  to  $2.50  each.  I<\  L.  Hunt,  Napa,  Cal. 


THOROUGHBRED  BUFF  LEGHORNS 

Proven  winter  layers;  <100  hens  selected 
by  Hogan  system,  in  breeding  yards. 
Chicks,  «10  per  100. 

Eggm  (or  hatchlne,  $5  per  «100;  $1  per 
setting. 

R.  M.  HEIHPEL, 
R.  F.  D.,  No.  1,  Lathrop,  Cal. 


Eoo  City  Hatcliery 

Orders  booked  (or 
■prlnK  delivery  o  ( 
baby  chicks.  Our 
specialties  are  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  8.  C. 
White  LeKhoras. 

W.  L.  SALKS, 
722  Srd  St.,  Petalnma. 


RAXEIVXS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  information 
about  Patents,  Caveats,  Trademarks,  and 
Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 
1105-6  Merchants  Exchange  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco.    Established  1860. 


olive  oil.  This  treatment  gave  relief,  for 
ttie  fowl  breathed  much  better,  and  even 
at  mash  food,  but  it  did  not  seem  to  cut 
the  membrane,  and  I  lost  two  fine  hens. 
Then  I  tried  burnt  alum,  with  no  better 
result,  and  several  patent  remedies,  but 
no  cure.  As  a  final  resort,  I  powdered  up 
some  bluestone,  made  it  just  as  fine  as 
possible,  then  holding  the  head  of  the  bird 
so  that  I  could  see  well  into  the  throat,  I 
dropped  the  powdered  bluestone  right  on 
the  membrane.  And  about  two  applica- 
tions were  all  that  was  necessary. 

This  was  done  merely  as  an  experiment, 
for  even  though  a  cure  is  effected,  such 
birds  are  never  safe  to  breed  from,  though 
when  cured  they  are  safe  enough  to  mar- 
ket for  table  uses,  for  it  is  seldom  that 
such  things  ever  come  back,  once  the 
poison  is  out  of  the  system.  The  mechan- 
ism of  a  fowl  is  not  very  complicated, 
hence  any  poison  that  is  prevented  from 
spreading  is  soon  cast  out  of  the  system. 
A  little  nourishing  food  and  the  fowl  is 
as  bright  as  ever,  but  it  should  be  marked 
for  the  block. 

Bluestone  is  a  remedy  that  it  at  once 
cheap  and  effective  in  the  hands  of  the 
careful  poultryman.  As  an  alterative,  a 
piece  about  the  size  of  a  pea  in  two  gal- 
lons of  water  will  be  found  good..  In  cases 
of  canker,  which  is  simply  in  the  nature  of 
a  coldsore,  caused  in  poultry  mostly  from 
e;iting  on  dirty  ground,  a  little  bluestone 
powdered  fine  and  applied  once  or  twice 
will  take  it  away.  Mind  I  am  not  speak- 
ing of  roup,  but  simple  canker  that  is 
found  on  the  inside  of  the  beak,  and  some 
times  on  the  outside,  in  the  form  of  little 
sore  spots.  And  while  these  are  simple 
to  look  at,  one  bird  can,  through  the 
water,  give  it  to  one  hundred,  if  they  can 
reach  the  same  drinking  vessel.  Water, 
like  sparrows,  has  a  good  deal  to  answer 
for. 


EGGS  FOR  EUROPE. 


Consul  Felix  S.  S.  Johnson,  Kingston, 
Canada,  writes  to  the  State  Department: 

"The  first  week  in  October  250  cases  of 
Cnnadian  eggs  were  forwarded  to  Eng- 
land, the  first  shipment  in  about  two 
jears.  At  one  time  Canadian  shipments 
to  England  were  very  large;  for  instance, 
ill  1901  over  231,500  cases  were  exported 
from  Montreal.  Since  then  the  Canadian 
export  trade  in  eggs  with  Great  Britain 
has  gradually  decreased  and  a  year  or  so 
ago  ceased  entirely. 

"The  decrease  in  shipments  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  eggs  brought  better  prices 
in  Canada  than  in  England,  owing  to  the 
increased  home  consumption  and  a  falling 
off  in  production.  However,  the  English 
market  offers  splendid  opportunitnes  not 
only  for  American  eggs  but  for  poultry." 

[Just  wait  until  California  gets  her 
pcultry  temperature  up  and  the  Canal 
open! — Editor.  1 


DIRTY  EGGS  ON  THE  FARM. 


While  there  are  a  few  egg  producers 
who  take  the  best  of  care  of  their  product, 
the  average  farmer  considers  the  eggs  pro- 
duced on  the  farm  a  by-product  and  makes 
very  little  provision  for  their  care,  aside 
from  gathering  them.  A  large  loss  is 
ctjused  by  dirty  eggs,  the  number  being 
enormous,  and  according  to  the  estimate 
of  Secretary  Wilson  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  this  money  loss  to  the  farm- 
ers in  the  United  States  amounts  to  about 
$5,000,000  annually. 

This  loss  is  very  largely  brought  about 
by  not  gathering  the  eggs  often  enough. 
In  wet  weather  more  dirty  eggs  are  found 
than  at  any  other  time.  This  is  caused  by 
the  fact  that  the  hen's  feet  are  often  cov- 
ered with,  mud  or  other  filth,  and  in  going 
on  the  lest  to  lay  she  Boils  the  eggs  al- 
ready in  the  nest. 

An  insuflBcient  number  of  nests  is  often 
the  cause  of  many  of  the  dirty  eggs  found. 


Eggs  are  laid  on  the  ground  and  around 
the  hay  and  straw  stacks,  and  becoming 
stained,  are  classed  as  "dirties."  Again, 
\/hen  too  many  eggs  are  allowed  to  re- 
main in  a  nest  some  are  broken  and  many 
others  become  smeared  with  broken  yolks. 
This  condition  is  often  brought  about  by 
allowing  the  broody  hens  to  use  the  same 
nests  with  the  layers.  On  a  farm  where 
one  nest  to  every  four  hens  is  provided 
and  the  nests  are  kept  clean  and  well 
bedded,  it  is  found  that  very  few  dirty 
eggs  are  produced. 

After  gathering  the  eggs,  care  should 
be  taken  not  to  put  them  where  they  will 
become  heated,  or  near  oil,  onions,  or 
other  vegetobles,  as  they  readily  absorb 
odors. 

Although  dirty  eggs  may  be  perfectly 
fresh,  they  invariably  sell  as  "seconds," 
and  when  but  a  few  dirty  eggs  are  mixed 
with  an  otherwise  fresh,  clean  lot,  they 
materially  decrease  the  price  of  the  clean 
eggs. 

Largest  Flock  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  of 

NDIi  RUNNER  DOCKS. 

Rose  Mont  Poultry  Plant, 

BOX  226,  NAPA,  CAL. 

We  Have  the  Best 

WHITE  ORPINGTONS. 


JUST  THIS 

Croley's  High  Protein  Meat  Scrap 
has  no  superior.  Your  hens  need 
it — need  it  badly  to  produce  good 
results.  Why  not  try  it?  Every 
sack  guaranteed  pure  and  sweet. 

Remember  that  the  GEO.  H. 
CROLEY      COMPANY,      INC.,  San 

Francisco,  is  tlie  (Quality  Hou.se  for 
poultry  supplies  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

029  Brannan  St.,  San  Francisco. 


FREE  BOOK 


ON 

APPLICATION 
TO 

COULSON 

Poultry  & 
Stock  Food  Co. 

Petaluma,  Cal. 


IIOBTHWESTEBN  PUCIFIC  RHILWIiy 

Try  the 

Triangle 

Trip 

SUMMER  OR  WINTER 

The  Greatest  One 
Day  Scenic  Jaunt 

FARE  .  .  .  $2.80 

Except  on  Friday  and  Saturday  It  Is  $2.50 
And  on  Sunday  only   2.20 

Ask  the  agent  for  particulars. 

814  Market  St.  (Flood  Blda.).San  Francisco 
Sausalito  Ferry  Ticket  Oftlce. 


IRRIGATED  LANDS 


20  to  40  arre  traetH  (n  cheapest  and  best 
Irrigated  district  In  the  West;  fine  alfalfa, 
fruit  and  vineyard  land,  9100  up  per  acre, 
V4  cash,  balance  easy  terms. 

Good  Improved  land  In  alfalfa  or  bear- 
In!;  trees  from  $200  to  $300  per  acre;  easy 
terms. 

MODESTO  LAND  CO.. 

MASONIC  TEMPLE. 

Modesto,  Cal. 
Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

of  San  Franclnco, 
2  Montgomery  Street, 
Northeast  Corner  Marl<et  Street. 
Capital    Paid   Up        -        -  90,000,000.00 
Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  95,000,000.00 


Total      .        -        -        .  911,000,000.00 
OFFICERS! 

Isaias  W.  Hellman  President 
I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr.  Vice  President 
F.  L.  Lipman  Vice  President 

James  K.  Wilson  Vice  President 
Frank  B.  King  Cashier 
W.  McGavin  Assistant  Cashier 
Assistant  Cashier 
Assistant  Cashier 
Assistant  Cashier 
Assistant  Cashier 


E.  L.  Jacobs 
C.  L.  Davis 
A.  D.  Oliver 
A.  B.  Price 


Special  Attention  to  Ont  of  Tonn  Accoaata. 
SAFK  nKPOSIT  VAtTI.TS. 

Selected  Second-hand 

F»IF»E 

Every  foot  guaranteed.  Save  one-quarter  on 
your  pipe  l)y  ordering  from  us.   Write  for  prices. 

Alexander  Pipe  Co.,  Inc. 

1083  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco 


KOKOIVIO 


WOVEN 
WIRE 


Farm  and  Poultry 
Fence  and  Gates. 

Barbed  Wire. 

Staples. 


FENCE 


Yard  and  Oramental 
l<^ence  and  Gates. 

FencInK  Tools. 

NettinS' 


Prices  arladly  quoted.    Send  for  catalogue.     Mail  orders 


CALIFORNIA  ANCHOR  FENCE  CO.,         imain  strbet. 


specialty. 

J,.  MAIN  ST  

STOCKTON,  CAL. 


Save  Money  By  Buying 
This  Good 
Second-Hand  Pipe 

We  can  supply  you  with  any 
Bly.e  and  quantity  of  Standard 
Pipe  or  Casing— all  new  threads 
and  couplInKS— all  stock  guar- 
anteed llrst  clasB. 
If  Ihiokiiig  of  bnytiif  mnr  kind  of  pipe, 
yoDfbetl  iolerriU  will  b«  lerred  br  writiac 
u  for  price!  and  particnian . 

Pacific  Pipe  Co.,  Main  and  Howard  Sis.,  San  Francisco 
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The  Home  Circle. 

Coming  Christmas. 

I  know  where  things  are  tucked  away  In 

closet  and  in  drawer, 
And  'though  I  did  not  put  them  there,  I 

know  what  they  are  for. 
Away  up  in  the  attic  is  a  hobby-horse  and 

sled. 

And  there's  a  great  big  bundle  hid  be- 
neath the  parlor  bed. 


About  the  house,  most  every  day,  I  spy 

out,  here  and  there, 
Si  range  objects  that  till  recently  I  know 

have  not  been  there. 
My  folks  don't  know  I  know  it,  but  all 

through  the  house  I  see 
Just  lots  of  things  they've  gathered  for 

our  pretty  Christmas  tree. 

It's  sad  to  think  of  homes  wherein  poor 
little  children  stay 

Who  haven't  got  a  single  thing  for  Christ- 
mas hid  away! 

Oh,  girls  and  boys!  Let's  try  to  share  our 
books  and  sleds  and  drums. 

This  golden  year,  with  those  who  dwell 
where  Christmas  never  comes. 


The  Afterday. 

She  turned  from  the  piano  as  he  came 
in,  a  radiant  vision,  her  sweet  face  lit  up 
with  a  smile  of  exquisite  tenderness. 

"The  interview  is  over,  Gerald,"  she 
added  softly,  her  color  deepening  as  she 
looked  at  her  handsome  young  lover. 
"And  father  was  glad?" 

"Alas  no,  sweetheart,"  sadly.  "He  was 
very  angry." 

"Angry?"  the  girl  grew  white  as  the 
dress  she  wore.  "But  why?  You  are  a 
gentleman.    Your  family — " 

"Matters  nothing  to  your  father.  Vera. 
I  am  poor — you  are  rich." 

"Well,"  her  breath  coming  in  short  quick 
gasps,  "and  is  not  that  quite  right?  Why 
should  you  have  money  when  I  have 
enough  and  more?" 

"I  shall  never  have  much  beyond  my 
pay.  Vera,  beloved.  And  Lord  Carlton, 
your  father  says — " 

Her  face  flamed,  her  sweet  lips  quivered. 

"I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  Lord 
Carlton.  And  as  for  money,  it  is  of  no 
value  in  my  eyes  if  I  cannot  give  it  to 
the  man  I  love." 

The  door  opened  and  an  elderly  man, 
gray-haired  and  severe,  entered  the  room. 

"Father"  — Vera  caught  his  hand — 
"you — " 

"I  know  what  you  would  say,  child," 
looking  at  her  with  softening  eyes,  "and 
I  will  not  forbid  you  to  marry  Gerald 
Lester.  In  three  years  time — you  will 
then  be  21  and  know  your  own  mind  bet- 
ter than  you  do  now — " 

"Three  years!"  Vera  gasped.  "Oh, 
father,  what  an  eternity!" 

"It  will  pass  quickly,"  turning  away. 
"Gerald  goes  to  India  next  week.  Dur- 
ing these  three  years  you  must  neither 
meet  nor  write.  At  the  end  of  that  time, 
if  you  wish  you  may  marry  Mr.  Lester. 
No,  not  another  word,"  raising  his  hand. 
"That  is  my  ultimatum."  And  he  strode 
cut  of  the  room. 

The  color  rose,  then  fell,  in  the  girl's 
soft  cheek,  leaving  her  as  white  as  mar- 
ble. 

"The  separation — the  dark  days  without 
you,"  she  moaned.  "Oh,  Gerald,  I  cannot 
bear  it!  All  those  years  without  a 
word!    'Tis  cruel — I — " 

"Think  of  afterwards — the  day  when  I 
return."  He  threw  his  arms  around  her, 
and  drew  her  head  upon  his  breast. 

The  next  day  Gerald  Lester  joined  his 
regiment.  Before  the  end  of  the  week  he 
set  sail  for  India,  and,  weary  and  sad  at 
heart.  Vera  tried  her  best  to  take  up  her 
old  life  and  look  forward,  with  all  the 


patience  and  hope  she  could  muster,  to 
wait  and  watch  for  his  return. 

Thus  two  years  passed.  In  a  few 
months  the  time  for  waiting  would  be 
over;  the  thought  brought  the  color  to 
her  cheeks,  the  light  to  her  eyes. 

*    *  * 

"Vera,"  Lord  Carlton  said  softly  in  her 
ear,  as  he  found  her  alone  in  the  rose 
garden  one  day  in  June.  "I  have  a  word 
to  say  to  you.   I  may  say  it  now?" 

"Yes,"  she  sighed,  and  absently  pulled 
a  moss  rosebud  and  stuck  it  in  her  belt, 
"if  you  like." 

"May  1  have  a  rose?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  with  a  wave  of  her  hand,  "as 
many  as  you  please." 

"I  mean  one  from  your  dear  fingers — to 
keep.    Vera,  will  you  marry  me — now?" 

"Now?"  she  raised  her  head  and  looked 
at  him  with  big  wondering  eyes,  the 
bright  color  rising  in  her  cheeks.  "Oh, 
v.hy  now.  Lord  Carlton?  Don't  you  know 
that  father  and  I  have  come  down  here,  to 
our  dear  Warwickshire  home,  to  prepare 
for  the  celebration  of  my  twenty-first 
birthday,  and  that  then" — her  bosom  rose 
and  fell  tumultuously,  her  face  shone  with 
happiness — "Gerald  Lester" — in  a  low 
voice — "returns  to  claim — " 

"Vera,"  he  went  close  to  her  side,  "I 
have  heard  news  of  Gerald  Lester." 

"News?"  trembling  and  agitated.  "Ger- 
ald is  not  dead?" 

"No.  But — oh,  it  pains  me  to  tell  you. 
He  is  married — has  been  secretely  mar- 
ried for  years.   And  his  wife  has  come — " 

"I  do  not  believe  it.  It  is  a  lie.  Gerald 
was  never  married." 

"But  if  you  find — if  this  woman  proves 
tliat  her  story  is  true?  Will  you  marry 
me?" 

She  raised  her  head,  and  drew  herself 
up  proudly.  "Yes,"  she  said,  with  a  scorn- 
ful, contemptuous  laugh. 

The  door  opened  and  a  footman  came  in. 

"There's  a  lady,  Miss  Kesterton,  wishes 
particularly  to  see  you." 

"Show  her  in."  Vera  clenched  her  fists 
and  set  her  teeth. 

A  slight,  frail  little  woman,  with  pretty 
brown  hair  and  dark,  sad  eyes,  came  slow- 
ly in,  and  looked  up,  nervous  and  trem- 
bling, into  Vera's  lovely  young  face. 

"I  will  not  keep  you  long.  Miss  Kester- 
ton," she  said,  in  a  sweet  low  voice.  "I — 
I  only  want  Captain  Gerald  Lester's  ad- 
dress. Because  I  am  in  want — deadly 
want."  clasping  and  unclasping  her  hands. 
"I  have  not  heard  from  him  for  years. 
I — I  am  his  wife." 

"Prove  that — "  Vera  was  now  white  to 
the  lips,  and  her  words  were  inaudible — 
"if  you  can." 

The  woman  grew  crimson,  and  her  eyes 
flashed  angrily.  "You  are  cruel,  unkind, 
to  doubt  my  word.  But,  see,"  drawing  a 
paper  quickly  from  her  pocket,  "here  is 
our  certificate.  Captain  Gerald  Lester 
married  me  four  years  ago,  in  St.  Mary 
Abbott's,  Kensington.  At  first  we  were 
happy.  Then  he  left  me.  He  is  India. 
But  surely.  Oh!  surely  you  believe  me? 
I  am  really,  as  j'ou  see,  Gerald's  wife." 

Vera  clutched  the  back  of  a  chair.  "Pray 
leave  me.    Take  this  money." 

Alarmed,  the  visitor  slipped  the  money 
i;ito  her  pocket,  and  rushed  away  to  look 
for  a  servant.  In  the  hall  she  ran  against 
Mr.  Kesterton,  who  looked  at  her  with 
wondering,  questioning  eyes. 

"Miss  Kesterton  is  ill.    Go  to  her." 

"Vera!  My  child!"  Her  father  hurried 
to  her  side  and  caught  her  hand.  It  was 
cold  as  stone.  "What  is  wrong,  dear? 
Did  that  person — " 

"I  have  broken  with  Gerald  Lester, 
father.  He  is  dead  to  me  forever,  and  you 
may  tell  Lord  Carlton  that  I  am  con- 
vinced, and  that  I  will  be  his  wife  six 
months  from  now.   I — " 

"Father,"  Vera  said  one  morning  sud- 
denly, just  three  months  after  her  never- 
to-be-forgotten  interview  with  Gerald 
Lester's  wife,  "take  me  out  of  town.  I'm 


heart-sick  of  balls  and  entertainments, 
and  I  hate  everyone  I  meet." 

"You  are  changeable,  child;  but  I'll  go 
anywhere  you  please.    Lord  Carlton — " 

"Must  not  know  where  we  go.  Father, 
I  hate,"  almost  choking  with  emotion, 
"that  man." 

"You  future  husband.   Vera — " 

"I'll  never  marry  him.  I  have  written 
and  told  him  so.  I  love  Gerald  in  spite 
of  all.  With  that  love  in  my  heart  it 
would  be  wicked  to  marry  anyone  else. 
Come,  father,"  clasping  her  hands  around 
his  arm,  "let  us  run  away  together.  I've 
taken  a  cottage  in  Kent  for  six  weeks,  and 
no  one  will  guess  where  we  are.  Do 
come." 

"Vera" — her  father  came  hurrying  along 
the  path  from  the  side  gate.  He  was  pale 
and  troubled  and  looked  at  his  daughter 
with  clouded,  anxious  eyes.  "My  child, 
there  has  been  a  motor  accident  just  up 
the  road.  A  man  has  been  injured.  How 
much  I  don't  know.  They  are  bringing 
him  here,  as  it  is  the  nearest  house. 

"Father!  Vera  sprang  to  her  feet.  "The 
poor  fellow!    He  is  a  stranger." 

"No — my  dear — oh!  How  shall  I  tell 
you?  Vera,  it  is,"  hoarsely,  "Gerald  Les- 
ter." 

Vera  staggered  and  clutched  the  chair. 
Every  vestige  of  color  left  her  face. 

A  tall  soldierly  man  came  out  of  the 
cottage  and  walked  quickly  toward  them. 

"I'm  going  to  wire  for  a  nurse,"  he  said. 
"Meanwhile,  your  maid,"  glancing  at  Vera, 
"has  made  Captain  Lester  fairly  comfort- 
able." 

"Please  wire  also  for  his  wife,"  Mr. 
Kesterton  said.    "My  daughter — " 

"But,"  smiling,  "he  is  not  married." 

"You  are  mistaken,"  Vera  flushed  pain- 
fully.   "I  saw — spoke  to  his  wife." 

"Excuse  me.  'Tis  you  who  are  mis- 
taken. His  cousin.  Captain  Gerald  St. 
John  Lester,  has  a  wife.  Go  d  help  her, 
for  he  is  a  thorough  scamp.  But  my 
friend,  Gerald  Lester,  just  returned  from 
India,  is  not  married,  and  will  never 
marry  now.  The  girl  he  loved,  preferring 
rank  and  title,  threw  him  over  for  Lord 
Carlton.  'Tis  a  dismal  story.  A  better  fel- 
low than  Gerald  Lester  never  breathed. 
•    •  « 

For  some  hours  Gerald  Lester  lay  uncon- 
scious in  the  guest  chamber  at  the  Haw- 
thorns. 

"He  is  only  stunned,"  the  nurse  whis- 
pered, as  Vera  crept  in  and  fell  upon  her 
knees  by  the  bed.  "He  will  be  better  by 
and  by." 

As  she  spoke  he  sighed  and.  looking 
up,  met  the  girl's  sweet  eyes  fixed  upon 
him  with  love  and  longing. 

"Forgive  me,  Gerald,"  she  said,  softly, 
as  the  nurse  having  left  the  room,  she 
told  him  all  that  had  happened  since  their 
k'.st  good-bye.  "I  should  not  have  doubted 
you — and  I  should  have  never  promised  to 
marry  any  other  man." 

"  'Twas  that — the  papers  were  full  of 
it — broke  my  heart.  But,  darling,  we  are 
together  now — all  doubts  at  rest.  Let  us 
forget  the  past — think  only  of  the  future 
— the  happy  afterday  of  our  darksome 
time  of  anguish." 

"Yes,  dear  one,  yes,"  and  raising  his 
hand.  Vera  pressed  it  to  her  lips. — Ex. 


DEAVER 
DOARD 


The  New 
Wall  and  Ceiling 
Material 

Beaver  Board 

IT  takes  the  place  of  lath, 
plaster  and  wall-paper  in 
every  type  of  building,  new 
or  remodeled. 

It  builds  a  new  room  m- 
side  the  old  one;  turns  cellar 
or  attic  into  comfortable 
rooms  in  an  incredibly  short 
time;  makes  old  outbuildings 
serviceable,  etc 

It  costs  less  than  lath  and 
plaster,  looks  better  and  lasts 
longer. 

Made  entirely  of  seIec>f^ 
woods,  reduced  to  fibrous 
form  and  pressed  into  panels 
of  many  convenient  sizes, 
with  beautiful  pebbled  sur- 
face. 

Adapted  to  durable  and 
handsome  decoration  in  tint- 
ing, stencil  work,  hand-paint- 
ing, etc. 

Quickly  and  easily  put  up 
— full  instructions  in  every 
bundle. 


SOLD  BY  C 


Gift  Distribution. 


Wash  Line. — String  a  wash  line  in  the 
sitting  room  and  pin  the  presents  for  the 
family  on  the  line  with  clothes  pins. 

Spideb  Web. — Much  amusement  can  be 
caused  by  using  the  spider-web  plan. 
Fasten  cords  to  ends  of  different  colored 
ribbons  or  strings.  Mark  on  each  card 
the  name  of  the  one  who  is  to  receive  the 
gift.  Then  hide  card  and  gift  in  some 
part  of  the  house;  the  other  end  of  each 
ribbon  is  given  to  the  different  members 
of  the  family,  who  take  the  end,  following 
the  ribbon  in  and  out  about  the  house 
until  they  find  their  Christmas  presents. 


THE  LILLY-THURSTON  COMPANY 

82-2iid  St.,  .San  Kranolsco 

Mount  Tamalpais  Military  Academy 

San  Rafael,  West  Knd,  California. 

An  accredited  High  School — ^Orammar 
Classes — Junior  School  separate — Infantry. 
Cavalry.  Mounted  Artillery — United  States 
Army  Officer.  Next  term  begins  January 
.■!rd,  1912. 

ARTHfR  CRO.SBY,  .\.M.,  D.D., 
Ilrnd  Manfer. 


WITTE  ENGINES 


QAS-fiASOUNE-DISTlLUTE-NAPHTHA 

Do  the  work  &t  Bvprage  cost  of  On*  C«nt  per  I 
borae  power  hour.  Inim«>D8o  saTinK  by  our  method  | 
of  "pre-heatioit*'  tho  fuel.  Built  so  perfectly  thfti  I 
repairs  cost  than  $1   pee  year  ayerage.     Every  I 

Tftlve  ia  V«rtlcal  and  w  ill  not  wt-ar  on  the  striri  or  I 
■lip  inside.  Frf^czini;  raunot  injure  bed  u  cyllndar  I 
•nd  bas*  are  ••parate.  B&mmored  ft«el  cranks,  cut  | 
gears,  etc. 

GUARANTEED  FIVE  YEARS 

'We  are  exi>ert3  in  engine  building;  have 
I  done  nothinfiT  else  for 
twenty-six  years.  Our 
reference  is  thousanda 
I  of  satisfied  customers. 
Our  prices  are  right. 
All  sizes,  2  to  40  II.  P. 
Special    inducements  , 
I  to  introduce  in  new 
I  localities. 

Write  for  free 
I  catalog:  statins 
,  size  wanted. 

WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO, 
1 1607  Oakland  Annut,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

—Distributed  by — 
NORMAN  B.rMILLER  CO.. 
|SN  Market  St.,        SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 


Different  than  ail 
others  and  better  be- 
cause of  the  double 
gears,  big  oil  boxes, 
drop -forged  wrist  put, 
removable  bearings, 
center  lift.  No  tide 
strain,  no  noise.  Big, 
heavy  and  powerful.  4,  6. 
8.  10.12,14,16.18.  20  (t. 
diamrlers.  Scad  for  cata- 
log. Alio  t«ed  mills,  pump 
jacks  aod  gasobne  enginei. 


STOVER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Samson  Ave.,  Freeport,  III. 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towi^e 

Dealers  In  37  FIRST  STREET,  S\N  FRANCISJO 
D  A  DP  O  mB,ke,  Moffit  A  Towrie,  l.os  Angeles 
r  Arc  Iv  Blake,  McKall  4  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


Decoration  for  the  Christmas  Dining 
Table. 


Many  housekeepers,  while  they  aim  to 
have  a  dainty  and  appetizing  bill  of  fare 
for  the  Christmas  dinner,  fail  to  arrange 
their  table  with  taste  and  elegance,  and 
regard  decoratives  as  mere  things  entirely 
beyond  their  means.  Such  is  an  error, 
for  a  table  may  be  made  lovely  without 
expensive  flowers  or  novelties.  Pressed 
autumn  leaves,  dried  ferns,  mingled  with 
the  scarlet  hues  of  the  bittersweet,  or  In- 
dian turnip  berries,  make  very  effective 
floral  designs  for  the  Christmas  table. 
Little  moss-covered  trays  filled  with  dried 
grass  and  straw  and  then  piled  with 
chocolates  are  very  pretty.  Tiny  rustic 
baskets,  filled  with  pressed  leaves  and 
hung  between  slender  bark  poles,  are  re- 
ceptacles for  candies  and  sugar  plums.  A 
Christmas  bell  cut  out  of  pasteboard  or 
light  wood,  covered  with  evergreens  and 
then  decorated  with  mistletoe,  may  be 
hung  high  over  the  table.  Beautiful 
wreaths  and  centerpieces  are  formed  en- 
tirely of  mistletoe,  which  can  be  gathered 
in  all  of  our  forests  and  preserved  until 
Christmas.  Holly  wreaths  are  also  beau- 
tiful and  suggestive  of  the  season.  In  a 
recent  current  publication  a  pretty  design 
is  given  for  the  Christmas  table: 

"Make  a  cone  of  cardboard,  and  arrange 
holly  berries  and  leaves  over  it,  so  they 
vvill  appear  to  be  growing.  Set  it  on  a 
round  dish  or  in  a  flat  basket,  which  is 
filled  with  bonbons,  flowers  and  pretty 
little  trifles.  This  charming  centerpiece 
may  ornament  the  table  during  dinner, 
and  when  the  dessert  comes  on,  the  cone 
may  be  raised  by  means  of  a  wire  at- 
tached and  pulled  from  one  side  and  dis- 
close the  fruit  to  the  astonished  children." 

Fruits  and  nuts  tastily  arranged  make 
very  handsome  ornaments  for  the  Christ- 
mas dinner  table. 

To  have  everytuing  on  the  table  present 
an  attractive  appearance,  and  will  give  as 
much  pleasure  to  the  family  as  the  dainti- 
ness of  the  many  Christmas  dishes,  and 
no  mother  of  a  home  and  family  should 
fail  to  give  as  much  attention  to  one  as 
the  other,  thus  making  Christmas  not 
only  a  feast  for  the  palate,  but  as  well  for 
the  mind  and  heart. 


Decorating  Hints. 


Chbistmas-Tuke  Decorations. — A  nice 
way  to  trim  a  Christmas  tree  is  to  fasten 
string  on  English  walnuts  with  sealing 
wax.  Heat  the  wax  over  a  candle,  put  a 
drop  of  it  on  the  end  of  the  nut  on  the 
string,  and  press  down  tight  with  the 
thumb.  Gold  paint  will  make  them  glit- 
ter. Bits  of  cotton  put  on  the  tree  imi- 
tates flakes  of  snow.  Strings  of  popcorn 
and  cranberries  look  pretty.  Stars  and 
bells  cut  out  of  cardboard,  over  which 
gold  paper  has  been  pasted,  can  also  be 
added  to  the  decorations.  Little  colored 
bags  made  out  of  cheese  cloth  can  be  filled 
with  nuts  and  candies  and  placed  on  the 
tiee. 


Christmas  Fun. 


Huge,  thin  paper  bags  may  be  filled 
with  candies,  tied  up  in  secure  paper  par- 
cels, these  bags  are  suspended  between  the 
folding  doors.  The  children  are  blind- 
folded in  turn,  and  each  one  tries  with  a 
stick  to  hit  the  bag.  When  one  succeeds 
there  is  a  wild  scramble  for  the  candy 
■which  is  scattered  over  the  floor.  The 
hostess  is  recommended  to  spread  a  sheet 
over  her  carpet. 

Of  the  same  character  is  the  "Scissors 
Present"  game.  The  coveted  present  is 
tied  to  the  chandelier  or  door  by  a  long 
siring  which  brings  it  near  the  floor.  The 
blindfolded  children  are  let,  each  in  turn, 
to  try  with  a  pair  of  scissors  to  cut  the 
string.    The  lucky  one  who  succeeds  is 


allowed  to  claim  the  present  he  has  cut 
down. 

A  Jack  Hobneb  Pie. — A  nice  thing  to 
introduce  at  the  Christmas  dinner  is  a 
"Jack  Horner  pie."  This  is  a  large  round 
tin  filled  with  small  and  inexpensive  ar- 
ticles. A  cover  of  crimped  paper  is  placed 
over  the  receptacle,  adorned  with  the  fol- 
lowing motto,  "Put  in  your  thumb  and 
pull  out  a  plum."  No  one  is  permitted 
to  make  a  hole  except  with  his  thumb  and 
forefinger,  and  he  is  permitted  to  extract 
one  article. 

The  pie  may  be  covered  with  white 
cornmeal  and  decorated  with  cranberries, 
and  the  presents  drawn  by  means  of  a 
string,  one  end  tied  to  the  present,  the 
other  hanging  out  of  the  pie. 


A  Hint  to  a  Christmas  Shopper. 


If  you  have  not  commenced  until  now  to 
Icok  for  Christmas  presents,  do  not  put  it 
cff  another  minute.  A  splendid  idea  is  to 
buy  articles  of  the  same  kind,  say  pretty 
handkerchiefs,  and  give  to  your  friends. 
Or  make  all  your  gifts  to  your  lady 
friends  in  pretty  aprons  or  bags.  You  can 
save  by  buying  in  quantities,  as  well  as 
save  you  worrying  trying  to  get  a  variety 
of  gifts. 


Fashion  Notes. 


Both  cream  white  and  dead  white  are 
fashinoable  for  evening  hats. 

The  pump  bow  is  seen  yet  at  the  back 
of  the  girdle. 

Very  large  buttons  and  very  small  ones 
will  both  be  used. 

Willow  plumes  are  considered  passe  by 
the  ultra-fashionable. 

Little  vests  are  trimmed  with  buttons 
of  black  or  colored  velvet. 

New  black  patent  leather  shoes  have 
snow-white  tops  of  calfskin. 

As  far  as  Paris  is  concerned,  the  large 
hat  is  the  one  in  fashion  now. 

Three  things  must  match  your  dress — 
your  shoes,  bag  and  hat. 


Mr.  Brown  made  his  little  boy  a  present 
of  two  bantam  hens  and  other  fowl. 

The  eggs  of  the  bantam  were  so  small 
compared  with  the  others  that  Tommy  hit 
upon  a  bright  idea. 

He  hung  an  ostrich  egg  inside  the  fowl- 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Rate,  l%c.  per  word.  No  order  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 


FOR  SALE. 


FREE — 20%  in  fresh  package  seeds,  to 
introduce  our  goods,  on  all  orders  amount- 
ing to  $2  and  not  over  $5.  Prices:  Apples, 
12i/4c;  Pears,  30c;  Roses,  30c;  first-grade 
trees.  No.  1  roses.  We  pay  the  freight. 
MEDFORD  NURESRY  CO.,  Medford,  Ore. 


RHODE  ISLAND  RED  COCKERELS  for 
sale.  Original  stock  obtained  direct  from 
Rhode  Island.  Ranch  raised,  vigorous 
fowls.  Granville  Libby,  Middletown,  Lake 
County,  Cal. 


GAS  ENGINES,  incomplete,  5  to  25  H.  P., 
cheap  for  cash.  Will  trade  for  seed  drill, 
2  or  4  horse,  large  feed-cutter  or  light- 
weight horse-fork.  PAUL  LEBOYD,  Elk 
Grove,  Cal. 


AIR-SLACKED  LIME— Best  lime  for  the 
money.  Just  what  you  want  for  fertiliz- 
ing. Also  gypsum.  H.  B.  MATTHEWS, 
733  Merchants  Exchange,  San  Francisco. 


RING-NECKED  PHEASANTS  for  sale. 
Pairs  or  pens  of  four;  eggs  in  season  for 
hatching.  Address  T.  D.  MORRIS,  Agua 
Caliente,  California. 


WANTED. 


A  young  family  from  Nebraska,  with 
four  small  children,  desires  to  rent  an  Im- 
proved fruit  ranch  in  California.  Both 
have  good  education  and  experience  in 
fruit  and  garden  culture.  Will  take  an 
offer  for  not  less  than  five  years  renting. 
As  to  honesty  and  satisfaction  desired,  can 
give  references  in  several  banks.  If  you 
want  to  retire  and  leave  ranch  In  hands  of 
honest  people,  write  to  FRANK  BOHAC. 
HowelU,  Neb. 


Come  to  Oakland  for  Business  Education 


POLYTECHNIC  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 
306  12th  St.,  Oakland.  CaL 


POLYTECHNIC 

BUSINESS 

COLLEGE 

OITorN  the  iiii>Mt  lliornuKli  iinil 
«-4>iii|ilote  courMOM  *-\'er  de^'lHed 
i4>r  >'4>uuK  iiirii  null  ^voiiien 
^vlio  ^vInIi  io  prrpairr  for  the 
hlKhcNt    anil    ht-Nt    ituying;  po- 

siliOllN. 

(New  Term  Beginning  Jan.  2, 1912) 

Six  months  will  prepare  the 
iverage  young  man  or  woman 
lOr  a  good  position.  We  se- 
cure tlie  position.  Homelike 
accommodations,  with  private 
families,  practically  at  cost. 
Oakland  is  a  city  of  schools, 
churclus  and  homes.  Write 
for  catalogue.  Courses  in 
Business,  Shorthand  and  Type- 
writing, Electrical.  Civil,  Me- 
chanical and  Mining  Kngi- 
neoring. 


tlameda  Ruy  Works  S  Carpet  Cleaniny  Co. 

Rugs  Made  From  Old  Carpets  a  Specialty 

First  clasB  rag  carpets  and  rag  rugs  woven. 

We  pay  freight  one  way  on  all  orders. 

The  largest  and  best  equipped  factory  In  the  State 

J.  A.  OSTERDOCK,  Prop.,  2006  Everett  St.,  Alameda,  Cal. 


house,  and  to  it  was  attached  a  card  bear- 
ing the  words: 

"Keep  your  eye  on  this,  and  do  your 
best." 


A  Give-Away. 

"Ma,  I  didn't  know  the  Swift's  kept 
horses." 

"They  don't,  my  dear,  what  made  you 
think  so?" 

"I  heard  pa  telling  a  man  on  the  street 
yesterday  that  Mrs.  Swift  has  the  finest 
carriage  of  any  woman  he  knows." 

WE  HAVE 


SMALL  RANCHES 


ONLY  ONE  HOUR 


FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO 


30  MINUTES 


FROM  OAKLAND 


THINK  THIS  OVER  CAREFULLY 


KEEP  YOUR  POSITION  IN  THE 
CITY,  But 
LIVE  ON  YOUR  OWN  RANCH. 


We  have  practically  anything  yon 
want ;  lands  suitable  for  the  growing 
of  all  kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables, 
chicken  ranches,  small  dairy  ranches, 
walnut  and  almond  lands,  ideal  villa 
sites  suitable  for  summer  homes. 


Let  us  show  you  the  prettiest  coun- 
try near  San  Francisco. 

Our  Terms  Are  Most  Reasonable. 

The  completion  of  the  Oakland  & 
Antioch  Railway  will  double  the 
value  of  all  lands  in  our  valley. 


Let  Us  Send  You  Our  Circular. 


Addre.'i.s 

R.  N.  Burgess  Company 

9tti  Floor  First  Natl.  Bank  Building: 
San  Francisco 


BRANCH  OFFICES: 

416  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 
Walnut  Creek,  Cal. 


CALIFORNIA 
FRUITS 

AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM 

FIFTH  EDITIOIV 

REVISBD  AND  E}XTE:iVDE:n 

A  MANUAL  OF  METHODS  WHICH 
HAVE  YIELDED  GREATEST  SUC- 
CESS; WITH  LISTS  OF  VARIETIES 
BEST  ADAPTED  TO  THE  DIFFER- 
ENT SECTIONS  OF  THE  STATE. 


By  Ednard  J.  WIckson.  A.  M. 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Agriculture  In 
the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California;  Director  and 
Horticulturist  of  the  University  Ex- 
periment Station;  Author  of  "Cali- 
fornia Vegetables  in  Garden  and 
Field";  Editor  Pacific  Rural  Press: 
member  National  Council  Horticul- 
ture, etc. 
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The  book  describes  the  best  methods 
and  appliances  In  use  by  the  foremost 
and  most  extensive  fruit  growing  in- 
dustry In  the  world. 

Size  of  page,  6x9>^,  600  pages,  bound  In 
cloth  and  fully  illustrated. 
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A  Preacher-Farmer  in  the  Sacra- 
mento Valley. 


[Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.] 

After  having  preached  for  thirty  years, 
Rev.  S.  C.  Davis  and  his  wife  started 
out  to  build  a  home  in  the  Sacramento 
valley,  where  they  intend  to  establish 
themselves,  with  their  gardens,  fruits, 
and  stock  around  them.  The  couple  for- 
merly lived  in  the  Arkansas  valley  of 
Colorado,  but  decided  they  preferred  a 
milder  climate.  They  are  now  at  work 
developing  a  thirty-acre  tract  on  the 
.lacinto  unit  of  the  Sacramento  Valley 
Iirigation  Co. 

Last  year  Mr.  Davis  built  his  modest 
home  and  the  stable,  but  did  not  do  any- 
il-.ing  with  the  land.  This  year,  however, 
he  started  the  development  in  earnest. 
His  progress  has  been  so  rapid  that  other 
settlers  come  from  considerable  distance 
in  order  to  question  him  regarding  the 
methods  that  have  brought  such  interest- 
ing results. 

Being  naturally  fond  of  working  among 
Iilants  and  trees,  Mr.  Davis  has  been  ablo 
to  devise  ways  to  start  things  himself  for 
which  considerable  money  is  usually  paid. 
In  this  way  he  has  not  only  saved  money, 
but  has  succeeded  in  growing  things  that 
are  remarkably  fine  specimens.  As  re- 
gards achieving  large  results  with  little 
expenditure  of  cash,  his  place  is  a  model. 
It  is  not  planned  on  an  ambitious  scale, 
hut  it  promises  to  yield  abundant  returns, 
and  it  is  becoming  more  homelike  every 
day. 

Practical  features  of  farming  receive 
careful  attention  on  the  Davis  place,  but 
they  do  not  receive  all  the  care  that  the 
owner  has  to  bestow  on  his  growing 
things,  for  there  are  ornamental  trees  so 
located  that  they  will  add  to  the  attract- 
iveness of  the  grounds,  and  there  are 
many  flowers  and  sweet-scented  things  to 
giadden  the  eye  and  perfume  the  air. 
The  flowers  are  laid  out  in  beds  in  front 
or  the  house,  and  at  the  side,  and  they 
are  doing  so  well  that  the  front  yard 
presented  a  bright  spot  when  contrasted 
with  the  stretch  of  raw  land  on  every 
side. 

Everything  on  this  ranch  is  multiply- 
ii  g.  It  is  the  young  trees  and  flowers, 
the  seeds,  buds  and  shoots  that  receive 
the  most  attention.  Every  one  of  these 
is  saved  and  planted,  and  in  this  way 
thf  re  will  soon  be  an  abundance  of  every- 
thing   secured  at  little  cost. 

Sundays  Mr.  Davis  preaches.  He  has 
organized  a  congregation,  and  there  are 
services,  at  which  he  presides,  every  Sun- 
day in  the  Ord  schoolhouse,  four  miles 
to  the  northeast,  on  the  river  road. 

"I  built  the  house  myself  and  have  not 
l?aid  out  a  cent  for  labor,"  said  Mr.  Davis. 
"All  of  the  development  that  you  see 
r.  round  you  has  taken  place  this  year. 
The  soil  is  wonderfully  productive  and 
yields  so  abundantly  that  I  am  now 
stumped  to  know  where  to  put  all  of  the 
stuff  that  must  be  harvested.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  I  will  have  to  plan  for  anothei 
and  larger  barn. 

"There  are  a  great  many  things  that 
can  be  grown  from  cuttings  and  from 
st^ed,  if  one  is  not  In  a  hurry  for  quick 
results.  It  Is  too  early,  as  yet,  for  me 
to  attempt  to  give  figures  on  the  returns 
from  my  land,  but  I  know  that  the  yield 
is  good  and  am  pleased.  The  soil  is 
renlarkably  productive  and  works  up  as 
well  as  any  clay  soil  that  I  have  ever 
seen. 

"My  stock  consists  of  two  cows,  three 
heifers,  twenty-four  hogs,  a  team  of 
horses,  farm  implements,  and  twenty-five 
chickens.  There  is  enough  growing  on 
the  place  to  supply  feed  for  the  stock.  1 
cut  thirty-five  tons  of  volunteer  hay  on 
the  place  this  summer  and  stacked  it  my- 


self.  It  will  not  be  necessary  for  me 
to  buy  any  feed. 

"This  is  my  test  year.  The  conditions 
here  were  new  to  me,  and  it  has  been 
necessary  for  me  to  build  up.  All  of  the 
increase  and  the  profits  are  turned  back 
into  the  place.  We  are  far  enough  along, 
however,  to  know  that  everything  is  com- 
ing out  well.  One  thing  that  I  have 
found  out  is  that  it  will  not  do  to  rely 
on  others  to  do  all  the  work;  one  must 
work  himself  if  he  wants  the  best  re- 
sults.   That  is  the  only  safe  way. 

"In  the  garden  you  will  find  beans, 
peas,  onions,  radishes,  lettuce,  potatoes, 
turnips,  cabbage  Swiss  chard,  kohlrabi, 
squash,  cucumbers,  cantaloupes,  water- 
melons, and  many  other  things.  I  am 
trying  a  little  of  everything  and  will  be 
able  to  report  results  later.  Of  course, 
I  want  to  find  out  what  will  do  best  and 
how  the  crops  should  be  handled. 

"In  another  place  there  are  half  an 
acre  of  sugar  beets,  pumpkins,  Indian  and 
F^gyptian  corn,  and  some  sorghum  that  is 
ten  feet  tall.  The  Egyptian  corn  has  run 
twenty-five  sacks  to  the  acre.  So  far  I 
have  plowed  eighteen  acres  and  there  are 
twelve  that  remain  to  be  broken.  The 
whole  place  will  be  fenced  this  year. 

"Some  day  I  shall  set  out  a  commercial 
orchard.  But  before  attempting  that  I 
shall  test  out  a  lot  of  various  fruits  and 
study  market  and  other  conditions.  I 
have  set  out  figs,  oranges,  lemons,  grapes. 
Mammoth  blackberry  and  loganberry 
bushes,  loquats,  eucalyptus,  and  other 
things.  The  only  thing  for  which  I  have 
paid  out  any  money  are  the  citrus  fruits, 
the  olive  and  the  loquat. 

"There  is  a  young  family  orchard  in 
which  are  planted  peaches,  pears,  apples, 
and  the  various  other  fruits  that  we  will 
want  for  the  table  and  preserving.  Be- 
tween the  trees  are  some  strawberries. 
The  young  pepper  trees  in  the  front  yard 
are  about  five  feet  tall,  and  were  started 
Ibst  spring  from  seed.  Figs  set  out  at 
the  same  time  as  cuttings  have  grown 
more  than  four  feet  during  the  summer 
and  have  borne  figs,  too. 

"I  have  never  been  in  better  health  than 
since  I  came  here  and  got  to  work  in 
the  field.  We  have  plenty  to  eat  and  grow 
our  own  corn,  in  addition  to  vegetalies  of 
every  description.  We  are  producing  our 
own  milk  and  butter.  I  am  perfectly  sat- 
isfied to  get  back  to  the  soil  and  to  see 
things  growing  around  me." 

The  place  owned  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Davis 
i.?  considered  by  his  neighbors  as  being 
a  fine  example  of  what  can  be  accom- 
plished by  an  industrious,  resourceful 
man,  with  little  means.  The  prediction 
is  freely  made  that  within  a  year  or  two 
he  will  have  built  up  a  show  place  that 
will  be  a  model  for  others  who  are  start- 
ing on  the  Jacinto  unit,  and  that  it  will 
be  a  nucleus  from  which  many  valuable 
ideas  will  be  distributed  for  the  benefit 
ct  other  farmers. 
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Outfits  Like  This  Hade 
NilUoTis  for  Faimers  LasfYear 

I  H  C  irrigation  outfits  mean  the  difference  between  a  partial  crop  and  a 
full  crop. 

Results  from  the  many  I  H  C  outfits  already  installed  prove  this. 

After  carefully  selecting  the  seed  and  tilling  the  ground  thoroughly,  why 
leave  the  result  to  chance?  Why  not  know  that  your  crop  will  receive  the 
right  amount  of  water  at  the  right  time? 

Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  for  a  bumper  harvest  next  year.  Take  the 
first  step  by  securing  one  of  the  famous 

I  H  C  Gasoline  Engines 

It  makes  you  independent  of  local  rainfall  by  giving  you  your  own  water 
supply  system.    It  pumps  all  the  water  you  want,  just  when  your  crops 
need  it,  from  streams,  lakes,  rivers,  or  wells— economically,  steadily,  and 
easily.    It  is  simple,  dependable,  strong,  and  durable. 
I  H  C  Engines  also  do  all  other  kinds  of  farm  work,  and  there 
^  is  a  style  and  size  for  every  man's  needs, 

i*— — ^        Vertical— 2,3,  25,  and  35-H.  P.;  horizon- 
tal—! to  50-H.  P.;  semi-portable— 1  to  8 
H.  P.;  portable— 1  to  25  H.  P.;  traction— 12 
to45-H.  P.;  sawing,  pumping,  spraying,  and 
grinding  outfits,  etc.  Built  to  operate  on  gas, 
gasoline,  kerosene,  distillate,  or  alcohol — air- 
cooled  or  water-cooled.    See  the  I  H  C  local 
dealer,  or,  write  nearest  branch  house  today 
for  our  new  special  irrigation  engine  cat- 
alogue and  all  information. 


IHC 
Senrice  Bureaa 


The  Bureau  Is  a 
clearing  house  for 
agricultural  data. 
It  aims  to  learn 
the  best  ways  of 
doing  things  on 
the  farm,  and  then 
distribute  the  in- 
formation. Your 
individual  experi- 
ence may  help 
others.  .Send  your 
problems  to  the 
I  H  C  Service  Bu- 
reau. 


WESTERN  BRANCH  HOUSES:  Denver,  Colo.; 
Helena,  Mont.;  Portland,  Ore.;  Spokane,  Wa«h.; 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  San  FrancUco,  CaL 

lotemational  Harretter  Company  of  America 

Chicago  (Incorporated)  USA 


PACIFIC  TAM  &  PIPE  CO. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  POR  WOOD  PIPB  FOR 

WATBR,  OIL,  WINE,  IRRIGATION,  CITY  8YSTBMS, 

IININO  AND  CYANIDING.  MINING,  POWER  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  In.  to  24  In.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  in.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.    New  Pipe  Catalogue  In  Preparation. 

OFFICESi 
SIK  Market  St.,  San  FraacUc*,  CaL 
Keaton  Statlea,  Portlaad,  Ore. 
404  E:«ni«able  Baak  BdK.,  Loa  Abk^Im,  Cal. 


FACTORIES  I 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
PORTLAND,  ORB. 
LOS  ANGELBS,  CAL. 


BOXES  and  BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  BOXES  OUR  SPECIALTY. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCAIMXILE  BOX  CO. 


m  BERRY  8TREBT  <Near  Faarth) 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAU 


ALPINE  HOUSE 

480  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco 

Next  to  California  Market 
Take  Kearney  St.  Cars  at  Ferry  or  Depot 

A  new,  comfortably  furnished,  scrupulously 
conducted  stopping  place  for  farnaers  and 
families  visiting  San  Francisco. 

Every  Modern  Convenience 
Private  Baths 

Conveniently  situated  for  wholesale  and 
shopping  districts. 

RATES:  50  Cents  to  $1.50  Per  Nlgrht. 

O'BRIEN  &  HAMILTON,  Props. 
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CHANCES  ON  RECLAMATION 
PROJECTS. 


To  the  Editor:  W.  H.  Heilman,  who  for 
miiny  years  has  been  connected  with  large 
irrigation  affairs  in  the  West,  and  who  is 
now  in  charge  of  the  maintenance  and 
oiH  ration  of  one  of  Uncle  Sam"s  big  pro- 
jects, was  recently  in  Washington  for  a 
brief  visit.  To  your  correspondent  he 
said: 

"There  have  never  been  better  oppor- 
tunities for  acquiring  land  in  the  West 
than  are  at  present  being  offered  in  the 
iirigated  districts.  It  is  true  that  irriga- 
tion farming  is  high-class  farming,  and 


PROFESSIONAL 
D  I  k  E  C  '^  T  O  R  Y 


civil  and  Irrigation  Engineers,  Agriculture  Engineers, 
Attorneys  of  Patent  Law. 


CONSULT 

YOUR  ENGINEER 

He  is  on  your  side  of  the 
fence  and  helps  you  to  solve 
your  problem  in  your  own  way 

K  E  R  NS  — SESSIONS 

ENGINEERS 

Postal  Telegraph  Bdg.,  San  Francisco 

IS  SOIL  ANALYSIS  PROFITABLE  TO 
THE  FARMER? 

The  Right  Kind  Is. 

My  analyses  are  made  with  special  ref- 
erence to  tlie  conditions  and  combinations 
Itiat  render  the  plant  foods  assimilable 
IVOW,  and  are  proving  their  worth  by  in- 
creased returns  of  better  products. 

Any  chemist  can  make  a  soil  analysis, 
but  it  is  the  special  business  of  the  SOU, 
KXPERT  to  properly  interpret  and  profit- 
ably use  the  results  obtained. 

One  of  my  clients  writes  a  third  party 
that  his  fruit  (oranges)  on  ten  acres  is 
worth  $1,000  more  on  account  of  improved 
quality  alone  since  using  the  treatment  I 
prescribed. 

R.  R.  SNOWDEiV, 
Chemist  and  Soil  Engineer, 
320  Stinison  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
PH01\E:S:    Oifioe,  Main  4322  and  A8017. 
Residence,  25113. 

Industrial  Products 

Water,  InseeticideN,  etc..  Alkali  Reclama- 
tion and  Irrigation. 


CURTIS  &  TOMPKINS 

Established  1878. 
AGRICULTURAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL 

CHEMISTS 

108  FRONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


SOIL  UTILIZATION 

Field  and  Laboratory  Examinations  of 
Agricultural  Soils  and  Farm  Lands. 


CLARENCE  W.  DORSEY 


HOO  Central  Bldg. 


Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


SYMMES  &  MEANS 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS 

Agricultural  Investigations,  Soil  Surveys, 
Irrigation,  Drainage,  Alkali  Reclamation. 

MECHANICS-  INSTITUTE  BLDC.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAl 

CA    nnnWITI  I     Ip        speaks  Spanish. 
.  A*  DXJVYH  LLLf  Jl«  Mexican  A  S.  Amer. 
75  Sutter  St,  Sin  Fr«.nclsco       ProJe<  ts  Handled. 

CIVIL,  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

Specializes  on 
IRRIGATION— DRAINAGE— RECLAMATION 

Neglected  properties  put  on  paying  basis.  Man- 
agement for  absent  owners,  or  put  In  shape  to 
sell.  Acquainted  with  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty values,  sollB,  etc.  Surveiyi  and  subdlvlBlong. 


SAVE  YOUR  TIME  water  and  grading 

BY    IRRIGATING  WITH  AMERICAN  flH 

^    SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE  ^ 


The  PIPE  RECOMMENDED  BY  ALL  USERS.  It  Is  the  ONLY  SCIENTIFICALLY  CONSTRUCTED  SURFACE  IRRI- 
GATION PIPE  on  the  market.  THERE'S  NO  ROUND  SEAMS  TO  LEAK,  retard  the  flow  of  water  or  weaken  the  pipe. 
This  pipe  is  easily  handled  and  cheaper  than  flumes.  It  will  last  a  lifetime.  For  irrigating  alfalfa  It  Is  the  only 
pipe  to  use.  We  make  RIVETED  PIPE  AND  TANKS.  Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  also  SPECIAL  IRRIGATION 
FUliDER  which  may  mean  much  to  you. 

American  Steel  F>tpe  StXanK  Co.,  General  Offices  342-43  Pacific  Electric  BIdg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


that  capital  and  thrift  are  necessary  for 
the  early  development  of  the  home.  The 
returns  are,  however,  commensurate  with 
the  energies  expended.  Primary  safe- 
guards against  failure  rest  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  best  soils  in  districts  having 
ai.  assured  water  supply  and  in  localities 
contiguous  to  markets.  As  knowledge  re- 
garding the  possibilities  of  production,  the 
rapid  increase  in  the  value  of  the  land, 
and  the  assurance  of  making  a  satisfac 
tory  home,  becomes  general,  the  occu- 
pancy of  the  land  or  settlement  on  the 
farm  will  be  only  a  matter  of  time. 

"It  is  not  all  a  matter  of  settlement  or 
numerical  increase  on  the  land,  however. 
The  new  country  demands  the  introduc 
tion  of  new  crops  or  products,  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  enterprises,  and  the 
bringing  forth  of  conveniences  and  com- 
modities which  farming  districts  demand. 
Herein  lies  almost  every  inducement  to 
the  investor  or  the  specialist.  Take,  for 
example,  the  Klamath  country  in  southern 
Oregon  and  northern  California,  which  is 
rapidly  coming  under  irrigation,  and 
which  is  specially  suited  to  general  farm- 
ing and  live  stock  production.  In  this  en- 
tire district,  comprising  nearly  half  a 
million  acres  of  land  of  all  descriptions, 
there  is  not  a  single  established  breeder 
of  pure-bred  live  stock.  The  district  is 
suited  for  dairying,  yet  there  is  not  a 
breeder  of  dairy  stock  within  about  300 
miles.  The  same  is  true  for  hogs,  cattle, 
and  general  live  stock  breeding.  There  is 
a  demand  and  good  markets  for  live 
stock  products,  and  this  district  must  turn 
to  general  live  stock  production  and  prod- 
ucts, yet  every  dairy  animal,  every  pure- 
bred hog,  every  sire  for  breeding  pur- 
poses, must  be  shipped  in,  often  from  the 
middle  West,  or  imported  direct. 

"Not  long  since  we  practically  scoured 
the  entire  States  of  Oregon  and  California 
for  a  carload  of  pure-bred  dairy  cows,  and 
had  to  give  up  the  effort.  Our  farmers  are 
actually  clubbing  together  and  sending 
representatives  into  the  middle  West  to 
purchase  the  right  breeds  of  cattle  for  the 
establishment  of  industries  which  must  be 
assured  in  order  that  the  district  may  be 
started  in  the  right  direction.  Our  en- 
tire district  was  enthusiastic  for  the  es- 
t;iblishment  of  the  creamery  and  the 
cheese  factory,  yet  when  we  looked  about 
we  could  not  get  the  stock.  To  re-estab 
lish  a  general  interest  in  an  industry  once 
having  failed  is  difficult. 

"In  the  older  parts  of  the  country  there 
are  many  breeders  of  live  stock.  Most  of 
them  have  capital  and  are,  in  fact,  seeking 
new  fields. 


PREMIUM  FOR  NEW  ZEALAND 
FLAX  MACHINERY. 


To  the  Editor:  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  received  a  message  from 
Minister  of  Agriculture  Mackenzie  of 
New  Zealand  stating  his  Government  has 
announced  an  offer  of  a  bonus  of  £12,000 
for  Improved  methods  to  be  used  In  con- 
nection with  the  preparation  and  utiliza- 
tion of  New  Zealand  hemp.   Minister  Mac- 


Patented  Automatic  Water  Balance 
Irrigation  Pump,  direct-connected 
to  electric  motor;  self-operating. 


IRRIGATE 

your  land  by  means  of  Electric  driven 
centrifugal  pumps. 

They  are  absolutely  noiseless,  and 
have  neither  rods,  valves,  nor  gears 
to  get  out  of  order. 
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kenzie  requested  Secretary  Wilson  to  give 
the  offer  publicity,  as  the  circulation  of 
this  information  will  be  for  the  benefit 
of  American  inventors  and  others  in  the 
United  States.  The  offer  is  open  to  ap- 
plicants until  November  30,  191.3.  The 
conditions  of  the  offer  are  "the  extraction 
and  dressing  of  fiber  from  the  New  Zea- 
land hemp-plant;  the  utilization  of  the 
by-products  obtained  during  the  processes 
of  extracting  of  the  fiber,  on  condition 
that  the  machine  or  process  In  regard  to 
which  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  bonus 
is  to  be  paid  shall  be  recommended  by 
the  New  Zealand  Flax-Miller's  Associa- 
tion and  approved  by  the  Government." 

Minister  Mackenzie  has  furnished  Sec- 
retary Wilson  with  a  leaflet  giving  full 
particulars  on  the  subject.  Are  there  sup- 
plies of  the  plant  available  in  California? 

Washington,  D.  C.  Cobke.sponde.nt. 

IThe  plant  (phormium  tenax)  commonly 
known  as  New  Zealand  flax,  has  been  suc- 
cessfully grown  in  the  coast  region  of 
California  and  at  some  points  in  the  In- 
terior for  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years. 
It  is  chiefly  grown  as  an  ornamental 
I'lant  in  gardens  and  parks,  both  public 
and  private,  and  is  handled  in  whatever 
quantities  are  desirable  by  our  local  nurs- 
erymen, for  it  is  easily  propagated  by 
division  of  the  roots  as  well  as  by  seed. 
There  Is,  however,  no  compact  acreage 
of  It,  and  so  far  as  we  know  no  supplies 
of  the  fiber  now  available  for  manufac- 
turing purposes. — Editok.  | 


MACABEE  GOPHER  TRAP 


Small,  simple,  sure.  At  all  dealers.  If 
your  dealer  does  not  handle  same,  send 
20  cents  in  stamps  and  mention  your 
dealer's  name  and  get  sample  by  mail, 
postage  paid,  at  special  rates.  "Manu- 
factured by 

Z.  A.  MACABEE,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 


FARM^OOKS. 

The  following  list  of  farm  books  are 
kept  In  stock  and  will  be  mailed  on  re 
celpt  of  prices  quoted: 

Greenhouse  Management,  Taft   1.50 

Mushroom  Culture,  Falconer   1  00 

The  Study  of  Corn,  Shoesmlth  60 

Plant  Life  on  the  Farm,  Masters   1.00 

The  Hop.  Myrick   1.50 

The  Book  ot  Wheat,  Dodllnger   1.50 

Meadows  and  Pastures,  Wing   1.50 

Trees  of  California,  Jepson   2.50 

Asparagus   Culture.   Hexamer  50 

New  Onion  Culture,  Grelner  50 

American  Cattle  Doctor    Dadd   1.00 

Home  Pork  Making,  Fulton  50 

Send  remittances  to 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 
420  Market  St..  San  Fraaolaco. 

Subscription  Agents  Wanted 

The  PACIFIC  KlIIIAL  PRESS  wants  M 
younK  man  or  tvoninn  In  rvrry  county  in 
ilie  State  to  Nollclt  for  iiulmoriptionii.  Good 
c-oniniinlonii  allowtMl.  Write  un  at  onee 
and  Yve  nill  fortvaril  nereimnry  papern, 
blanka  and  InHtructlnna.  You  can  make 
Kood  money  with  a  Utile  eSort. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  Dec.  13,  1911. 
( Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep- 
resent prices  paid  to  tlie  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

A  little  more  demand  is  noted  in  the 
local  marltet,  but  trading  here  is  mostly 
confined  to  a  small  jobbing  business.  The 
Northern  market  is  quiet,  but  a  heavier 
export  movement  is  expected  after  the 
first  of  the  year.    Prices  stand  as  before. 

California  Club   $1.50  @1.55 

Sonora    Nominal 

White  Australian    1.65  @1.70 

Northern  Club    1.50  @1.55 

Northern  Bluestem    1.65  @1.70 

Northern  Red    1.65  @1.70 

BARLEY. 

While  spot  supplies  are  extremely 
scarce,  the  prices  quoted  of  late  have 
been  almost  prohibitive,  and  all  grades 
are  now  quoted  considerably  lower.  Trad- 
ing, however,  is  still  confined  to  narrow 
limits,  and  values  are  largely  nominal. 
Brewing  and  Shipping.  ..  .$1.95  @2.05 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.75  @1.85 

Common  Feed    1.65  @1.70 

OATS. 

Prices  show  no  change,  but  oats  are 
coming  in  freely  from  the  North,  and 
there  is  no  particular  firmness  to  the 
market.   The  demand  is  fairly  active,  pre 


venting  any 

large  accumulations 

here. 

 $1.75 

@1.80 

  1.75 

@1.80 

White   

  1.75 

@1.S0 

Black   

Red  Seed  , . 

  1.75 

  1.95 

@1.90 
@2.00 

CORN. 

Eastern  quotations  are  for  good,  dry, 
sweet  corn.  Some  new  corn  is  offered  at 
lower  figures,  but  is  not  fit  for  storing. 
California  corn  is  moving  in  a  limited 
way,  being  shelled  only  in  small  lots. 

Cal.  Small  Yellow   $1.80  @1.85 

Eastern  Yellow    1.85 

Eastern  White    1.90 

RYE. 

Prices  remain  steady  as  last  quoted, 
with  fair  supplies  and  little  demand. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.65  @1.75 

BEANS. 

The  market  is  quieting  down  some- 
what with  the  approach  of  the  holidays, 
and  no  heavy  movement  is  expected  until 
the  first  of  the  year,  though  there  is  a 
very  fair  inquiry  for  this  season.  Except 
for  a  slight  decline  in  pinks,  prices  stand 
as  before,  and  a  fairly  firm  feeling  is 
noted  in  all  other  lines.  Pinks  are  still 
rather  easy,  but  have  been  moving  off  well, 
and  if  the  expected  resumption  of  demand 
occurs  next  month  there  should  be  little 
further  decline  in  prices.  White  and  lima 
beans  are  especially  firm.  New  York  in- 
terests have  recently  purchased  quite  a 
lot  of  limas  at  top  prices,  and  buyers  in 
the  Middle  West  have  been  trying  to 
double  or  triple  their  orders.  The  Asso- 
ciation, however,  has  advised  its  brokers 
that  it  has  absolutely  nothing  to  sell, 
and  has.  The  various  foreign  substitutes 
for  limas  are  higher,  and  are  not  likely 
to  figure  prominently  in  the  market  as 
long  as  there  are  any  limas  to  be  had. 
A  campaign  is  now  under  way  to  increase 
the  sale  of  this  variety  in  Canada. 


Bayos,  per  ctl  

$3.75 

®3.85 

3.90 

@4.00 

Cranberry  Beans   

4.15 

@4.35 

Garvanzos   

3.00 

(S'3.50 

,  2.75 

@3.25 

Small  Whites   

4.10 

@4.15 

Large  Whites   

4.00 

@4.10 

6.10 

@6.20 

Pea   

4.25 

Pink   

3.00 

(SS.IO 

5.10 

@5.25 

SEEDS. 

The  movement  of  alfalfa  seed  has 

far   been   very  limited. 

and 

unless 

marked  change  in  the  weather  occurs 
soon,  there  will  be  very  little  sold.  Other 
lines  are  unchanged,  and  are  moving  in 
a  small  way  only. 

Alfalfa    17    @18  c 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton. .  .  $28.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   SV^c 

Canary    iV^c 

Hemp    iVjC 

Millet    3    (ZD  SMiC 

Timothy    Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    B94r 

FLOUR. 

Mills  all  over  the  Coast  are  finding  a 
good  export  market,  while  the  local  trade 


is  of  the  usual  moderate  proportions, 
prices  standing  as  before. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.40  ©5.80 

Bakers'  Extras    5.40  @5.80 

Superfine    4.50  @4.70 

Oregon  and  Washington...  4.80  <d>5M 


Hay  and  Feedstufifs. 

HAY. 

Arrivals  are  larger  than  last  week,  but 
the  demand  is  steadily  increasing  both 
here  and  in  the  country,  and  another 
general  advance  has  been  made  in  prices. 
Choice  wheat  hay,  in  fact,  is  hard  to  get 
at  top  quotation.  The  local  demand,  al- 
though fairly  active,  is  of  less  importance 
in  the  general  situation  than  in  former 
)ears,  owing  to  the  large  tonnage  re- 
quired for  feeding  through  the  country. 
The  few  growers  who  have  hay  on  hand 
refuse  to  sell  except  at  a  further  advance, 
and  few  have  any  surplus  above  their  own 
needs.  Alfalfa  is  also  higher,  the  better 
grades  being  very  scarce. 

Choice  Wheat   $19.00@21.00 

Good  Wheat  Hay   16.00(aa8.50 

Other  Grade  Wheat    13.00fff  15.50 

Wheat  and  Oats   13. 00(fi  18.00 

Tame  Oats   13.00@18.50 

Wild  Oats    11.00@14.50 

Alfalfa    11.00@15.50 

Stock  Hay    10.00@12.00 

Straw,  per  bale    35@  75c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

Rolled  barley  and  oats  have  again  de- 
clined, the  former  finding  but  little  de- 
mand at  present  prices.  Bran  is  fairly 
plentiful,  but  steady  as  now  quoted,  and 
most  descriptions  are  in  good  demand. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $17.00((i  18.00 

Bran,  per  ton    26.00@27.00 

Oil-cake  Meal    Nominal 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   25.50(5)26.50 

Cracked  Corn    39.00@40.00 

.Middlings    34.00036.00 

Rolled  Barlev    38.00(0)39.00 

Rolled  Oats   37.00@38.00 

Shorts    32.00@33.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 

Prices  in  the  local  market  show  a 
considerable  range,  owing  to  the  great 
vf.riation  in  quality  of  the  goods  now 
airiving  from  the  South.  Choice  garden 
truck  of  most  descriptions  is  scarce,  and 
commands  a  fairly  high  price,  though  a 
large  amount  of  unattractive  stock  Is 
coming  in,  and  such  offerings  are  hard 
to  clean  up.  Winter  rhubarb  is  begin- 
ning to  come  in,  both  from  southern  Cali- 
fornia and  Sonoma  county,  and  increased 
arrivals  are  expected.  It  finds  a  ready 
market  as  quoted.  Celery  and  local  win- 
ter vegetables  show  little  change,  but  the 
ruling  quotations  on  good  southern  vege- 
tables are  all  higher  than  last  week.  On- 
ions are  ratheV  quiet,  but  firm  and  rather 
closely  held  at  the  recent  advance,  good 
stock  being  scarce. 

Onions:  Yellow,  ctl  $  1.10®  1.30 

Garlic,  per  lb   3®  4c 

Tomatoes,  per  crate    1.00@  1.15 

Cucumbers,  per  box    75@  85c 

Cabbage    50  @  60c 

Carrots,  per  sack   50@  60c 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   60@  75c 

String  Beans,  lb   5@  10c 

Lima  Beans,  lb   5®  8c 

Summer  Squash,  per  crate...  75c@  1.50 
Eggplant,  per  lb  (Southern)        4(g)  7c 

Bell  Peppers,  per  lb   3@  6c 

Celery,  per  doz   30@  50c 

Rhubarb,  per  lb   5@  6c 

POTATOES. 

Arrivals  from  the  river  district  have 
been  rather  light  of  late,  and  with  dimin- 
ishing stocks  here  the  market  has  a 
stronger  tone  than  for  some  time  past. 
River  stock  Is  firmly  held  at  an  advance, 
and  Salinas  Burbanks  are  also  firm,  al- 
though prices  stand  as  before.  The  In- 
creasing strength  will  probably  bring  in 
more  Oregon  potatoes.  Sweet  potatoes 
are  quiet  and  unchanged. 

River  Whites   $  M5@  1.35 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl   1.65@  1.75 

Salinas  Burbanks    1.65(@)  1.85 


Dairy  Produce. 


POULTRY. 
Large  supplies  of  Eastern  chickens  were 
carried  over  from  last  week,  and  with 
lilieral  arrivals  in  the  last  few  days  the 
market  is  weak  for  general  offerings, 
though  the  best  hens  and  roosters  are 
doing  a  little  better  as  to  prices.  Fancy 
dressed  turkeys  are  higher,  but  values 
for  the  Christmas  market  are  not  ex- 
pected to  be  very  attractive,  as  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  stock  awaiting  shipment 


in  the  country.  Dressed  turkeys  for 
Christmas  should  arrive  here  Thursday 
or  Friday. 


Large  Broilers,  per  lb  

26 

c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb  

29 

c 

17 

c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb  

16 

c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb  

15 

c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb  

15 

c 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb  

12  Vic 

Young  Roosters,  per  lb  

18 

c 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown. 

17 

c 

Squabs,  doz. 
Geese,  per  pair.. 


2.00@  3.25 
2.50@  3.00 


Ducks,  doz   4.00@  9.00 


21@24 

22(§:28 


Turkeys,  live,  per  lb 

do  dressed   

BUTTER. 

The  general  situation  shows  little 
change,  though  extras  and  firsts  are  quot- 
ed slightly  higher  than  last  week,  and 
arrivals  of  fresh  stock  are  kept  well 
cleaned  up.  Prime  firsts  and  storage 
stock  is  quoted  as  before. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed 
Extras    ...321/0  33     32^!  32     32  32 
Prime 

Firsts  ..28V.  28V'  28 lA  28 V>  28 V'  28 U. 
Firsts  ....27     27     27     27  27 
Storage 

Extras  .  .28 


27'i. 


28      28  28 


28  28 
EGGS. 

Arrivals  have  increased  greatly  of  late, 
and  as  larger  production  is  anticipated, 
Uirge  buyers  are  acting  with  caution,  and 
prices  on  extras  and  pullets  have  been 
dioi)ping  steadily.  At  present  prices  the 
local  demand  is  taking  up  all  arrivals, 
but  prices  here  are  lower  than  at  Los 
Angeles.  Firsts  are  no  longer  quoted, 
and  storage  stock  is  cleaning  up. 

Thu.  Fri.  -Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras  ....42     40 lo  40 Vl-  41^2  39  38 

Firsts   40     —     —     —     —  — 

Selected 

Pullets... 38     36     35>/.  SHy.  34  32 
Storage 

Extras.  .  .28 —     _     —     —  — 
CHEESE. 

Fancy  flats  have  declined  rather  sharp- 
ly, and  firsts  and  Y.  A.s  are  also  lower, 
though  the  latter  are  firm.  Arrivals  of 
Monterey  cheese  are  smaller,  and  values 
have  gone  up  again. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb....  1514c 

Storage    15V-jC 

Firsts    15  c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   16i'.jc 

Monterey  or  .lack  Cheese  18@19  c 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

There  is  little  movement  in  fresh  fruits 
at  present.  Huckleberries  art  out  of  the 
market,  and  the  few  strawberries  offered 
receive  little  attention.  Cranberries  find 
some  demand,  but  no  large  movement  is 
expected  until  next  week.  Eastern  stock 
is  lower,  with  liberal  offerings.  Persim- 
mons and  pomegranates  are  moving  only 
in  a  limited  way.  and  apples  and  pears 
arc  wanted  only  in  small  lots,  though  a 
better  demand  is  expected  next  week. 
There  is  little  shipping  demand.  Grapes 
find  no  great  demand,  but  are  higher, 
with  supplies  steadily  diminishing. 

Strawberries,  chest  $  3.00®  6.00 

Cranberries — 

Eastern,  bbl   11.00@11.50 

Coos  Bay,  box   4.00 

Apples — 

Fancy,  box   1.00@  1.75 

Choice    60®  75c 

Christmas  apples    2.00@  2.25 

Pears,  Winter  Nellis,  box...  1.50@  1.75 
Other  varieties    1.00®  1.25 

Grapes — 

Box    50®  60c 

Crate    60®  85c 

Pomegranates,  box    1.25®  1.75 

Persimmons,  box    1.00@  1.50 


Dried  Fruits. 

The  market  has  settled  down  to  the 
usual  quiet  condition  preceding  the  holi- 
days, though  there  is  still  a  little  inquiry 
from  some  quarters,  and  a  renewed  de- 
mand is  expected  with  the  beginning  of 
spring.  If  not  before.  Stocks  of  every- 
thing except  raisins  have  been  worked 
down  to  very  small  proportions,  and  most 
o:  the  stock  now  in  growers'  hands  is 
firmly  held,  though  occasional  odd  lots 
are  closed  out  at  about  the  present  quo- 
tations. Peaches  find  little  demand  at 
the  moment,  and  packers  report  some 
purchases  at  a  reduction,  though  the 
apple  situation  is  improving.  There  is 
scarcely  any  movement  of  apricots,  but 
the  few  holders  expect  to  clean  up  at 
high  prices  before  the  new  crop  comes 
in.  The  movement  of  prunes  for  the 
last  two  months  has  been  extremely  heavy 


both  to  the  East  and  to  Europe,  and 
there  Is  little  left  in  the  State.  Raisins 
are  reported  firmer  in  some  quarters,  but 
Muscatels  are  quoted  at  the  same  old 
prices,  while  packers  are  offering  less 
than  before  for  the  seedless  varieties. 
The  New  York  .lournal  of  Commerce 
says:  "Certain  large  oi)erators  at  this 
end  who  are  said  to  represent  Coast  pack- 
ing Interests  are  reported  to  be  quietly 
buying  where  they  can  California  prunes 
in  transit  as  deliveries  on  contracts  to 
New  York  buyers,  notably  East  Side  mer 
chants.  These  purchases,  the  reports 
say,  are  being  made  partly  to  cover  sales, 
particularly  for  exi)ort,  and  partly  to  hold 
against  spring  requirements  of  Eastern 
trade.  Particulars  of  the  transactions  are 
kept  very  quiet,  but  it  is  understood  that 
I>rices  paid  by  the  speculative  buyers  are 
little  if  anything  under  the  current  spot 
market  quotations. 

"There  Is  little  demand  for  spot  Call 
fornia  seeded  raisins  of  Coast  or  city 
seeding  just  no>v,  and  the  tone  of  the 
spot  market  is  rather  easy  in  spite  of 
the  strong  reports  coming  from  Califor- 
nia. There  are  no  offerings  of  fancy 
seeded  for  shipment  from  the  Coast  be 
low  6V,  c  f.  o.  b.,  so  far  as  can  be  learned, 
and  choice  are  held  at  itroportionate  fig- 
ures. Buyers  in  this  part  of  the  coun 
try  are  not  looking  to  California  just 
now  for  additional  supplies.  Seedless  va- 
rieties seem  to  be  in  a  strong  position, 
especially  on  the  Coast,  from  which  come 
few  offerings.  The  local  trade,  however, 
does  not  seem  to  show  much  interest  in 
forward  shipments. 

"Peaches  are  inactive  so  far  as  buying 
by  the  trade  in  this  section  is  concerned. 
The  stock  remaining  on  the  Coast  is 
said  to  be  concentrated  in  strong  hands. 
Apricots  are  quiet  in  all  positions,  and 
l)rices  are  unchanged,  the  tone  of  the 
market  being  steady." 
Evap.  Apples,  1911,  per  lb...    8    @  8>ic 

Apricots    12  @12iAc 

Figs    4  c 

Calimyrna  figs    6  c 

Peaches   Sli®  9  c 

Prunes.  4-size  basis   6    @  6Uc 

Pears   8    @9  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  In  sweatbox    3    @  3V.c 

Thompson's  Seedless    ^Vi<B  5%c 

Seedless  Sultanas    4    @  4'l.c 


Citrus  Fruits. 

The  season  for  California  navel  oranges 
is  starting  out  nicely.  Markets  are  in 
good  shape,  and  the  grade  of  fruit  being 
shipped  is  good,  which  will  command 
good  i)rices.  While  less  fruit  was  sent 
East  at  the  commencement  of  the  sea 
son  than  is  usual,  yet  growers  feel  that 
they  will  soon  make  up  the  deficiency, 
barring  bad  weather,  and  prices  are  bet- 
ter. 

At  the  Los  Angeles  auction,  Monday. 
December  11,  fancy  navels  brought  $1.60 
to  $1.80  |)er  box:  standards  sold  for  $1.42 
and  $1.35.  In  the  East  at  New  York, 
on  the  same  day,  navels  averaged  from 
$2.80  to  $3.90  per  box,  and  lemons  brought 
from  $2.60  to  $3.85.  No  valencias  were 
oflered.  Auctions  at  other  points  aver- 
aged about  the  same  as  New  York.  The 
markets  were  reported  strong  at  all 
points.  Florida  oranges  at  Philadelphia 
averaged  from  $2.10  to  $4.30. 

Shipments  from  southern  California 
are  averaging  50  cars  of  oranges  and  16 
of  lemons  daily.  From  Tulare  county  the 
reports  are  that  growers  and  shippers 
arc  elated  over  prospects.  Good  fruit, 
better  than  ever  before,  is  being  sent 
forward,  and  prices  are  running  about 
$3.50  a  box  in  the  East.  Shipments  from 
this  section  have  passed  the  record  to 
the  same  date  last  season.  From  Butte 
county  the  shipments  have  been  some  less, 
but  prices  are  good. 

At  San  Francisco,  Valencia  oranges  are 
no  longer  quoted,  being  about  out  of  the 
market.  Navels  and  tangerines  are  ar- 
riving in  constantly  increasing  quantities 
and  are  quoted  lower,  though  there  is  a 
fair  demand  for  choice  fruit  for  export. 
The  local  demand  Is  still  comparatively 
light,  but  more  activity  is  expected  next 
week,  when  dealers  will  provide  for  their 
holiday  requirements.  Large  grapefruit 
is  in  demand,  but  ordinary  offerings  are 
quiet.    Lemons  are  lower. 

Oranges:  .Navels   $  2.00®  2.T.T 

Tangerines    1.00®  1.50 

Grapefruit    2.50®  3.00 

Lemons   1.25®  3.75 

Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

The  holiday  demands  have  been  filled, 
and  little  more  trading  is  expected  before 
spring.  There  are  still  a  good  many  wal 
nuts  on  hand,  but  everything  will  prob- 
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NEW  LAND  OPENING 

UNDER  THE 

'KUHN  CALIFORNIA  PROJECT  ' 

IN  THE  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY 

The  canal,  drainage  and  road  construction  has  been  completed  on  the  Delevan  and  Maxwell  Units  and  these  lands  are  now  being  sold 
in  10,  20  and  40  acre  subdivisions. 

The  soil  is  a  deep  alluvial  silt  loam  and  is  some  of  the  best  in  the  valley.  The  main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  passes  through 
the  land.   Four  trains  daily  each  way.  North  and  South. 

Towns,  Schools  and  Churches  Near  at  Hand 


CROPS — All  kinds  of  fruits,  including  oranges,  lemons,  cereals,  seed, 
alfalfa,  cattle,  hogs  and  chickens. 

WATER  SUPPLY— Practically  unlimited.  Cost  to  the  irrigator  very 
low.  Canal  and  drainage  system  the  very  best.  Water  deliv- 
ered to  boundary  of  every  40-acre  tract. 

TRANSPORTATION— Both  by  rail  and  river  to  the  great  metro- 
politan centers. 

LAND  PRICES — Low  and  terms  of  payment  easy. 


If  you  want  to  secure  a  home  in  California's  Famous  Valley  where 
climate,  soil  and  water  are  combined  to  work  for  you  overtime,  cut  out 
the  attached  coupon  and  mail  to  us  for  full  particulars. 


H.  I.  Holiister  &  Company 

Check  oil  Ihls  list  what  you 
are  particularly  Interesled  In: 

CITRUS  FRUITS 

Willows,  Glenn  County,  Cal. 

DE  lUUOUS  FRUITS 
DAIRYING 

BOGS 
POULTRY 

Name   

GENERAL  FARMING 
Ai  FALFA 

BERRIES 
BEES 

GARDEN  TRUCK 

Address   — —  

XEISr     YEARLY  PAYMENTS 


ably  be  cleaned  up  at  good  prices  before 
next  fall.  Almonds  are  already  pretty 
well  sold  out,  the  Growers'  Exchange  re- 
porting its  stock  cleaned  up  at  opening 
prices. 
Almonds: 

Nonpareils    IS^^c 

I  5C  L   17540 

Ne  Plus  Ultra   16y2C 

Drakes    14y2C 

Languedoc    liVzC 

Hardshells   8    @  SVsC 

Walnuts,  1911  crop: 

Softshell,  No.  1   13    @14  c 

Hardshell,  No.  1   12M:@13y2C 

No.  2    11  c 

Budded    16y2C 

HONEY. 

Fancy  comb  honey  is  scarce  and  very 
firm,  and  the  better  grades  of  extracted 
are  also  in  strong  demand,  ordinary 
grades  being  quiet  as  for  some  time  past. 
There  is  little  desirable  stock  left  in  the 
country.  Ii 

Comb,  white   13  @15  c 

Extracted,  water  white             8  @  9  c 

Amber                                   ^  @  ''V2C 

Off  grades                             5  @6  c 

BEESWAX. 

There  is  little  demand  for  beeswax 
here,  and  no  great  quantity  is  coming 
in     Prices  are  unchanged. 

The  market  continues  quiet  at  un- 
changed quotations. 

Light                                      28  @30  c 

Dark                                       23  @26  c 

HOPS. 

There  has  been  considerable  buying  by 
exporters  and  Eastern  interests,  both  in 
California  and  Oregon,  the  Oregon  prices 
being  around  43c,  while  a  few  small  lots 
have  been  sold  in  this  State  at  a  slightly 
lower  figure.  Stocks  are  light  all  over 
the  Coast,  the  amount  in  this  State  being 
estimated  by  some  dealers  at  about  7000 
bales. 

1911  crop   40@45c 


Live  Stock. 

Prices  show  no  quotable  change.  There 
is  a  very  fair  demand  for  sheep  and 
lambs,  and  quite  a  lot  have  been  shipped 
in  recently  from  southern  Oregon.  Hogs 
have  been  in  demand  for  some  time,  but 
local  packers  are  less  anxious  to  buy 
than  for  the  last  few  weeks,  and  more 


small  hogs  are  coming  In  than  can  be 
readily  used. 

Gross  weight: 

Steers:  No.  1    5y.@  6  c 

No.  2    5    O  514c 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1   4i/^@  4%c 

No.  2   4    @  4^0 

Bulls  and  Stags   2    @3  c 

Calves:   Light    6y2@  6%c 

Medium    6    @  eiic 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   6V4c 

150  to  250  lbs   6V2C 

100  to  150  lbs   eyoc 

Small  prime  wethers   3%@  4  c 

Large  prime  wethers   3%@  4  c 

Ewes    2Vi@  SV2C 

Lambs    4y2@  5  c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers    8y.@  914c 

Cows    8    @  8y2C 

Heifers    8    @  i>72C 

Veal,  large   9y2@10i4c 

Mutton:  Wethers   8    @9  c 

Ewes    7    @8  c 

Lambs    10    @11  c 

Hogs,  dressed    10  @10%c 

WOOL. 

The  market  for  California  wool  re- 
mains dull  and  featureless,  as  buyers 
show  no  interest,  and  prices  are  little 
more  than  nominal. 

Spring  Clip — 

Choice  Southern,  Year's  sta- 

>Jorthern,  year's  staple   14  @16  c 

pie    10  @12J^c 

7  months    8  @11  c 

Lambs,  spring    8  @10  c 

Fall  Clip   5  @10  c 

HIDES. 

Hides  are  rather  unsettled  at  present, 
as  there  is  some  accumulation  locally, 
though  the  general  market  is  still  rather 
firm.  '  The  arrival  of  grubby  hides  in 
the  market  next  month  may  cause  some 
drop  in  prices. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs. .  12  c 

Medium    IIV2C 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  11  c 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  11  c 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs..  10  c 

Kip    12  c 

Veal    leyoc 

Calf    leyoc 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    18    @19  c 

Dry  Bulls    16  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   18y3@19  c 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10   20  c 


Dry  Calf,  7  down   23V2@2i  c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  0.85@  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. .  50@  75c 
Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos...  30@  50c 
Lambs    35@  50c 

HORSES. 

The  local  market  has  been  rather  quiet 
of  late,  and  prices  in  general  are  lower 
than  those  prevailing  at  country  sales. 
Offerings  of  desirable  stock  are  accord- 
ingly light.  The  high  price  of  feed  is 
causing  some  pressure  to  sell  blemished 
or  otherwise  unattractive  horses,  which 
cannot  be  sold  here  for  as  high  prices 
as  prevailed  a  year  ago.  Dealers  are  not 
altogether  satisfied  with  present  condi- 
tions, and  business  is  likely  to  drag  until 
after  the  holidays  at  least. 

Desirable  Drafters,  1700  lb.  up.?300@350 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   225@250 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   175@215 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs.  130@175 

Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250...  110@130 

Desirable  Farm  Mare    125 

Old  Mares    90@115 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $240@290 

1100  lbs   200(fi)225 

1000  lbs   165@190 

900  lbs   140@)165 


BUTTER  SCULPTURE. 


Probably  many  of  our  readers  are  too 
young  to  know  of  an  achievement  in  but- 
ter sculpture  at  the  Philadelphia  World's 
Fair  of  1876  which  was  widely  heralded 
over  the  country  and  of  which  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  had  at  the  time  an  appre- 
ciative sketch.  Lacking  the  consolation 
of  this  memory,  they  may  find  comfort  in 
the  following,  which  is  telegraphed  from 
Georgia: 

"Visitors  to  the  recent  Brooks  County 
P^air  at  Quitman  are  convinced  that  they 
have  discovered  a  genius  In  the  person 
of  Miss  Lucy  Emerson,  daughter  of  H. 
E.  Emerson,  a  well-to-do  farmer  of  the 
county.  Miss  Emerson  exhibited  several 
pounds  of  butter,  modeled  Into  a  group — 
a  cow  and  a  calf  recumbent — as  perfect 
and  expressive  as  life  itself.  The  horns 
of  the  mother  cow,  the  ears  set  forward 
In  a  listening  attitude;  the  sleeping  calf 


v.  ith  its  ears  laid  back — even  in  these  de- 
tails the  work  was  true  to  life. 

"The  girl  was  churning  when  neighbors 
suggested  that  she  take  her  butter  to  the 
fair.  Taking  it  out  of  the  churn  she 
^\orked  the  water  out  of  it  and  molded  it 
in  thirty  minutes.  To  her  was  awarded 
first  prize. 

"A  number  of  philanthropic  women 
have  arranged  to  give  the  girl — she  is 
only  16 — a  chance  to  develop  h?r  remark- 
able talent." 

[We  call  the  attention  of  the  1915  Di- 
rectors to  this  artist.  Perhaps  by  that 
time  she  would  be  able  to  sculi)ture  a 
whole  herd. — Euitok.] 


PUBLISHER'S  DtPARTMENT. 


As  the  year  1911  draws  near  the  end. 

wc  have  been  getting  together  the  totals 
of  business  done  in  the  several  depart- 
ments of  the  Pacti-ic  Rural  Pke.s.s.  We 
cannot  tell  just  what  these  totals  will  be, 
but  we  can  make  a  fairly  close  guess, 
and  we  do  know  that  our  net  gain  in 
luimber  of  subscribers  will  be  over  2,500 
for  the  year.  Pretty  good,  we  think,  and 
we  are  feeling  fine  over  the  prosi)ects 
for  next  year.  Our  advertising  and  book 
d(:i)artments  also  show  a  decided  increase 
of  business  for  the  year. 


Our  best  book  seller  is  "California 
Fruits"  by  Prof.  E.  J.  Wickson,  and  at 
the  rate  sales  are  now  made,  the  fifth 
edition  will  soon  be  exhausted.  "Califor- 
nia Vegetables"  also  is  in  good  demand, 
and  other  books  which  we  handle,  such 
as  Coburn's  Alfalfa,  Swine  Husbandry, 
Feeds  and  Feeding,  Home  Pork  Making, 
and  others,  find  ready  sale.  Look  up  our 
book  list  in  this  issue. 


Several  new  nursery  and  poultry  ad- 
vertisers have  announcements  in  this 
issue.  Among  them  are  W.  A.  T.  Strat- 
ton  of  Petaluma,  Marshall  Nurseries  of 
Fresno,  Western  Hatchery  and  Ahren- 
berg's  Brooder,  both,  of  Petaluma.  Read 
the  advertisements — it  will  pay  you. 


The  Fancher  Creek  Nurseries  have  a 
striking  half-page  ad.  in  this  issue.  Read 
it  carefully,  as  It  contains  valuable  sug- 
gestions. 
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MT.  DIABLO  CEMENT 

best  for  foundations,  dairy  floors,  fruit  dryer  floors,  etc.,  etc 

SANTA  CRUZ  LIME 


best  for  bricklaying  and  plastering:. 


MT.  DIABLO  O  LIME 


best  for  spraying  and  whitewashing:. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  AND  PRICES  ON  ALL  BUILDINQ  MATERIAL. 

HENRY  COWELL  LIME  &  CEMENT  COMPANY 

9  MAIN  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


CORRECT  ANGLE  DISC. 

BEAMS  THAT  WILL  NOT  BEND. 

SPECIAL  ATTACHMENT  FOR  ORCHARD  WORK. 

CHANGE  IN  SIZE  OF  PLOW  EASILY  MADE. 

CHILLED  HARDENED  DISC  BEARINGS.  j 

CORRECT  ARRANGEMENT  OF  LEVERS. 

SPECIAL  WHEELS  FOR  CERTAIN  CONDITIONS. 

These  are  some  of  the  features  of  the 

Benicia  -  Hancock  Disc  Plow 

Let  us  mail  you  Circular  "P,"  describing  this  Plow.    We  quote 
prices  f.  o.  b.  any  town  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

BENICIA  IRON  WORKS,  Benicia,  CaL 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PIMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  Improvements,  same 
being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  R-10,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


aWH  HIENT  WITEt  UUiKIXO  VEIIIUL 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

The  pump  can  be  seen  In  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 


KROGH  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco.        /:.  .'C:..r 


SUNSET 

LIMITED 

An  entirely  new  luxuriously  furnished,  vacuiun  cleaned 
steel  car  train. 

From  San  Francisco,  6 :  00  p.  m.,  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  through  Los 
Angeles  and  El  Paso  to  New  Orleans  in  70  hours  via 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

('onneetinfj  at  New  Orleans  with  "New  Orleans-New  York  Limited" 
for  Atlanta.  Baltimore.  Washington,  and  New  York;  Illinois  Central, 
Seaboard  Air  Line.  Louisville  &  Nashville,  and  other  lines  for  St. 
i  jouis,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  Atlantic  Coast  Cities,  as  well  as  New 
Orlcaiis-Xcw  York  SS.  Line  for  New  York  direct. 


Dining  service  unequalled  by  the  finest  hotels  or  restaurants.  Par- 
h)r  ol)servation  car,  with  library,  ladies'  parlor,  buffet,  latest  maga- 
zines iiiid  newspai)ers. 


Stenographer,  barber,  valet,  shower  bath,  ladies'  maid,  manicure. 
Courteous  and  attentive  employees. 

EXCESS  FARE,  $10 

Write  or  call  on  our  nearest  agent  for  information  and  reservations. 


PERFECT  GAS 


NO  SOOT,  smoke:  or  dirt. 


IN  YOUR  HOME  OR 
ANYWHERE— for  heat- 
ing, cooking,  brooders, 
furnaces,  or  anythini; 
that  requires  heat. 

MORE  EFFICIENT 
than  wood  or  coal.  Im- 
measurable comfort  and 
conveniences. 

Four  years  of  hard 
tests  has  given  them  a 
wonderful  reputation, 
and  they  have  solved 
the  fuel  question  most 
satisfactorily. 


You  ran  have  anllmltpd  hrat  anywherr  from  oar  gum  iiyiitein  at  one-half 
the  coHt— Ponltlvrlr  guaranteed.     Write  today  for  full  particular*. 

BLUE  FLAME  DISTILLATE  BURNER  COMPANY 

650  SOUTH  LOS  ABGELES  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


REDWOOD  TANKS 


1  deal  direct  with  the  consumer.  If  I  had  agents  to 
sell  my  product  It  would  mean  that  I  must  add  to  my 
price  as  much  as  the  agents'  commlsBlon  would  be.  My  lumlier  Is  brought 
rtlrect  from  the  forest.  Latest  improved  mschlnefy.  Up-to-date  methods. 
Hedwood  Tanks,  Picking  Boxes,  Peach  Boxes,  Drying  Trays,  Egg  Cases.  A 
tank  6  ft.  diameter,  2>4.ft.-deep,  J7.60.  A  taoli  6'ft.  diameter,  2%  ft.  deep,  tlO.60. 
r.arge  stock  of  lankB  of  various  sizes  Id  stock.  Anything  made  to  order  on 
sbort  notice.  Bpraylng  tanks.  Grape  Stakes. 

R.  r.  WILSOIfr  447       Main  SI..  Stockton.  Cal. 
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Forty-first  Year. 


Citrus  Outlook  and  Its  Safeguarding. 

Written  for  the  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  by  the  Editor. 

Our  columns  constantly  reflect  the  growth  of  the  California  citrus 
industry.  It  is  growing  in  all  parts  of  the  State  where  favoring  condi- 
lions  have  been  demonstrated  to  exist,  and  the  disposition  to  determine 
the  suitability  of  untried  regions  was  never  more  active.  It  seems  to  be 
manifest  that  the  commercial  production  of  citrxis  fruits  will  continue  to 
increase,  for  we  certainly  have  proper  combinations  of  soil,  temperature 
and  moisture  which  can  be  developed  and  arranged  over  a  much  greater 
area  than  has  yet  been  planted  to  this  group  of  fruits.  It  is  probably 
true  that  whatever  limitations  may  throw  themselves  upon  the  citrus 
industrj'  will  not  proceed  from  lack  of  natural  or  cultural  adaptations, 
but  from  commercial  con- 
ditions. The  United 
States  is  rich  in  the  fact 
that  one  of  its  States, 
which  stands  second  iu 
its  whole  list  in  area, 
should  have  sucli,  great 
producing  capacity  in  a 
line  of  products  from 
which  its  whole  territory, 
except  small  fractions  of 
two  or  three  other  States, 
is  naturally  precluded. 
Really,  Uncle  Sara  came 
pretty  near  getting  into 
the  list  of  nations  which 
have  no  citrus  resources 
within  their  continental 
borders  and  are  forced 
to  pay  tribute  to  other 
nat'ons  for  citrus  de- 
lights or  to  undertake 
great  colonization  con- 
quests to  secure  them. 
Manifestly,  therefore,  the 
whole  nation  should 
properly  appreciate  its 
0  w  n  contiguous  semi- 
tropical    property    a  n  d 

take  the  same  delight  in  its  development  that  any  farm  owner  does  in  a 
fraction  of  his  farm  which  responds  most  read'ly  and  abundantly  in  dis- 
tinctive elegant  and  valuable  products.  So  far  as  one  can  now  see,  the 
limitations  of  citrus  fruit  growing  in  California,  if  any  should  ultimately 
appear,  will  proceed  from  consuming  ability  of  all  northern  States,  and 
countries  with  which  increased  transportation  facilities  will  each  year 
more  closely  and  more  cheaply  connect  us;  or  may  arise  if  a  change  in 
national  attitude  should  place  it  at  the  mercy  of  unequal  competition 
with  foreign  cheap  labor.  We  have  the  conviction  that  neither  of  these 
contingencies  will  arise,  and  that  anyone  who  refrains  from  investment 
in  good  citrus  climate,  soil,  water  and  trees  is  too  timid  to  deserve  suc- 
cess. We  believe  that  such  good  properties  intelligently  administered 
will  be  increasingly  valuable  and  productive.  Take  a  world  map  and 
lay  your  flat  hands  upon  the  non-citrus  land  and  estimate  the  teeming 
population  there  of  present  and  prospective;  then  with  the  tip  of  the 
finger  cover  the  citrus  regions  here  and  there.  Such  an  exercise  will,  it 
seems  to  us,  banish  any  fright  which  may  come  from  contemplation  of 
present  millions  or  carloads  which  may  seem  large  because  of  the  rate  of 
progress  during  recent  years,  but  who  can  tell  how  small  they  will  really 
appear  a  decade  or  a  generation  hence?  It  clearly  appears  to  us  that  we 
have  nothing  in  the  fruit  line  so  destructive  and  so  destined  to  6ndure 


Citrus  Landscape  In  Eastern  Tulare  County— Lindsay  and  Its  Environment. 


and  to  grow  as  our  citrus  fruit  industry.  Although  citrus  planting  is 
proceeding  in  all  parts  of  the  State  which  show  demonstrations  or  promise 
of  adaptation,  the  planting  in  central  and  northern  districts  is  increa.sing 
relatively  faster  than  in  the  southern  counties  where  the  great  achieve- 
ments of  the  industry  during  the  last  three  decades  have  been 
wrought.  We  choose  illustrations  this  week  from  one  of  the  districts 
which  has  gone  farthest  in  the  more  recent  upbuilding  of  the  c'trus  in- 
dustry— the  east  side  of  Tulare  county.  The  region  leads  in  the  increas- 
ing output  of  early  maturing  fruit,  which  Mr.  Watson  points  out  in  his 
letter  upon  another  page  of  this  issue.  The  pictures  .show  the  general 
aspect  of  the  citrus  country  in  that  part  of  the  State,  the  width  of  the 
mesas,  or  higher  levels  of  the  valley  where  most  planting  is  done,  the 
proximity  to  the  foothills,  reflectors  of  sun  heat  during  the  long  dry  sum- 
mer which  determines  the  distinctive  quality  of  Cal'fornia  oranges;  the 

suggestion  of  the  distant 
snow-clad  mou  n  t  a  i  n  s 
whence  come  the  ample 
water  supply  which  is  es- 
sential ;  the  characteris- 
tic beauty  of  the  citrus 
landscape,  with  its  well- 
kept  areas  of  uniformly 
grown  trees,  the  charm 
of  the  homes  and  the 
suggestion  of  prosperity 
and  comfort  which  em- 
bodies the  spirit  of  Cal- 
ifornia and  pi'oceed  from 
the  confident  activities 
which  it  inspires. 

But  the  greatest  factor 
in  the  uj^building  of  the 
California  citrus  indus- 
try is  not  the  natural  or 
com  mercial  conditions 
which  exist,  but  in  the 
men  and  women  who 
have  develoi)ed  it.  It  is 
the  inherent  force  of  the 
citrus  growers  which 
will  qualify  the  industry 
to  live  and  will  foster 
and  protect  its  life.  This 
is  also,  of  course,  a  safeguard  and  surety  of  wise  and  intelligent  invest- 
ment. An  instance  of  the  protective  work  which  is  being  done  for  the 
industry  is  found  in  an  outline  of  efforts  which  have  been  in  progress  at 
the  national  capital  during  the  last  two  months,  of  which  G.  Harold 
Powell,  manager  of  the  (Mtrus  Protective  League  of  California,  gives  the 
following  outline  : 

"We  have  just  completed  two  comprehensive  reports,  one  of  them  on 
the  lemon  industry  of  Italy  and  one  on  the  lemon  industry  of  California. 
In  these  reports  we  have  fully  set  forth  all  of  the  official  data  relating 
to  the  international  movement  of  lemons,  transportation,  costs,  tariff, 
histories,  custom  revenues  and  other  similar  data.  These  reports  also 
treat  in  detail  the  cultural  in-actices  surrounding  the  indu.stry  in  each 
country  and  the  costs  of  production  as  well  as  the  cost  of  handling  the 
fruit  from  the  groves  and  cars  or  boats.  These  data  have  been  placed  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  will  look  after  the  interests  of  the  California 
citrus  industry,  and  they  will  form  one  of  the  chief  or  leading  means  by 
which  a  tariff  duty  representing  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production 
can  be  determined. 

"I  do  not  care  to  give  any  details  at  this  time  except  to  say  that  in  so 
far  as  the  present  duties  are  concerned  they  square  fully  with  the  prin- 
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California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
l^epartment  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
V'rancisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  M.,  Dec.  19,  1911 : 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

Eureka  

1.04 

5  75 

14.00 

54 

32 

Red  Bluff  

.26 

2.28 

8.24 

66 

34 

Sacramento  

.26 

.93 

5.57 

66 

34 

San  Francisco .. 

2.15 

6  33 

70 

44 

San  Jose  

.18 

2.00 

4  73 

70 

32 

Fresno  

.t8 

.73 

2.84 

62 

34 

Independence... 

00 

.80 

2.75 

54 

20 

San  Luis  Obispo 

.12 

3  GO 

4.73 

64 

36 

Los  Angeles  

.02 

2.27 

3  74 

68 

44 

San  Diego  

.04 

.89 

2.25 

64 

40 

The  Week. 

As  we  go  to  pres.s  the  State  Fruit  Growers" 
Convention  is  in  progress  at  Santa  Rosa  with  all 
the  hortieultural,  ceuiioniic,  scientific,  and  social 
problems  and  joys  thereunto  pertaining.  It  is  the 
fortieth  such  assembly  in  which  the  California 
fruit  growers  have  partiei])ated,  but  not  the  for- 
tieth year— for  sometimes  there  are  two  such 
events  in  a  year.  The  first  such  assembly  was 
held  December  6,  1881.  This  series  of  conventions 
differs  from  all  other  horticultural  meetings  in 
California,  of  which  there  are  many,  in  that  they 
have  direct  connection  with  the  executive  horti- 
culture of  the  State  through  the  State  Horticul- 
tural Commissioner,  who  plans,  conducts,  and  pays 
for  them  from  State  funds.  They  have  grown 
to  be,  by  an  evolutionary  process,  the  connecting 
link  between  the  official  State  promotion  of  the 
fruit  industries  and  the  people  whose  industries 
the  State  intends  to  serve  and  protect.  They  give 
the  officials  a  chance  to  explain  the  work  they 
undertake  and  to  win  support  for  it  in  popular 
will  and  sentiment,  be  duly  impressed  upon  the 
attention  of  the  legislators  from  whom  protective 
and  promotive  laws,  and,  the  money  to  enforce 
them,  are  expected.  In  a  way,  also,  it  is  a  refer- 
endum of  the  acts  and  policies  of  the  State  officials 
t(;  the  representatives  of  the  industry  they  are 
appointed  to  serve.  In  this  way  the  conventions 
have  developed  into  power  and  influence  which 
was  not  at  all  contemplated  at  their  inception. 
The  executive  horticultural  work  of  California  is 
more  elaborate  and  far-reaching  than  that  of  any 
other  State,  and  the  great  supporting  and  pro- 
motive force  which  the  growers  exert  through 
their  semi-official  assemblies  is  the  foundation  of 
it.  This  makes  the  conventions  unique,  influen- 
tial, profitable,  and  enjoyable,  and  explains  their 
earnest  maintenance  and  the  considerable  expend- 
itures which  growers  from  all  parts  of  the  State 
are  willing  to  make  to  participate  in  their  trans- 
actions. 

"We  begin  in  this  issue  the  publication  of  the 
most  significant  things  in  these  transactions,  as  is 
our  custom.  I\Iuch  space  is  given  to  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  thr?ps  named  for  the  pear,  but  destruct- 
ive of  several  other  deciduous  fruits.  Mr.  Merrill 
has  prepared  what  seems  to  us  to  be  the  clearest 
pccount  yet  written  of  the  ways  of  this  pest  and 
the  means  of  repressing  it — so  far  as  now  known. 


We  haste,  therefore,  to  bring  the  matter  to  the 
attention  of  our  readers  in  its  entirety,  that  they 
may  master  its  details  for  their  own  advantage. 
The  insect  is  not  distributed  as  widely  as  some 
others,  but  no  one  should  rest  in  fancied  local 
security.  To  know  exactly  what  the  intruder  is. 
where  it  lives  and  works,  and  how  to  find  it, 
though  its  size  be  insignificant,  are  just  what  is 
most  needed.  We  believe  Mr.  IMerrill's  paper  will 
be  found  sat'sfacrory  in  all  these  respects,  as  well 
as  in  prescriptions  of  treatments  and  estimates  of 
Avhat  has  been  secured  by  them.  Next  week  we 
.shall  have  manj'  more  significant  things  prepared 
for  the  Prnit  Growers'  Convention. 


Our  Notion  of  Bankers. 

More  .showers  have  fallen  here  and  there — suffi- 
cient to  assure  waiting  people  that  the  skies  have 
not  forgotten  their  cunning  and  that  great  expec- 
tations are  warranted.  ]\reaiit'me,  the  days  have 
been  golden  with  warm  sunshine  and  the  delights 
of  the  open  air  beyond  descrii)tion.  In  some  way 
these  joys  suggest  to  us  our  delight  in  bankers: 
there  is  a  buoyancy  of  spirit  induced  by  December 
sunshine  falling  upon  newly-started  gra.ss  which 
suggests  to  us  the  elevation  of  emotion  which  a 
verdant  one  experiences  as  he  steps  forth  from 
a  bank  with  a  pocket  full  of  cash  from  a  new  loan 
or  has  in  his  ears  the  cheery  assurance  of  tho 
banker  that  he  really  does  not  want  the  money 
on  that  overdue  note  and  is  very  content  to  have 
a  new  note — which  makes  accrued  interest  a  part 
of  the  principal.  Such  a  fullness  of  feeling  fol- 
lows such  a  declaration  of  confidence  by  the 
banker  that  relief  can  only  come  through  buying 
a  cigar  and  ba.sking  in  the  sunshine  among  the 
other  solid  men  of  the  community.  For  such  lofty 
joys  we  thank  the  bankers.  We  cannot  exactly 
remember  how  much  fun  Ave  have  had  with  their 
money.  It  is  true  they  always  want  it  all  back 
again  and  then  some  more — but  one  gets  used  to 
that  trivial  requirement :  it  counts  for  naught 
while  the  feeling  lasts.  And  then  we  like  a 
banker  because  he  has  money  in  sight.  Men  of 
invisible  riches  do  not  affect  us  in  the  same  way. 
Rockefeller,  with  his  cheek-book  and  fifty  cents 
in  his  pocket,  does  not  appeal  to  us  as  does  a  coun- 
try banker  with  a  few  lug-boxes  of  double  eagles 
on  the  bench  behind  him,  out  of  which  he  will 
throw  you  careless  handfuls  when  you  have  signed 
up  right.  For  all  these  reasons  we  count  bankei-s 
among  the  joys  of  life. 

Poss'bly  we  enjoy  bankers  more  than  some 
others  do  because  we  are  not  haunted  by  thought 
of  the  day  of  reckoning  as  some  people  are — 
ptople  who  lose  all  delight  in  the  running  time  of 
a  note  through  fear  of  the  day  it  will  fall  due: 
people  to  whom  the  warmth  of  this  December  sun- 
shine may  suggest  the  heat  of  the  crematory  rather 
than  the  gladness  of  living.  But  surely  the  banker 
is  not  to  blame  for  that.  Of  course,  there  may 
be  good  and  bad  bankers,  just  as  we  are  told 
th  ere  are  good  and  bad  trusts — but  of  that  we 
have  nothing  to  say  now.  We  desire  to  record 
our  personal  enjoyment  of  all  of  them,  lest  what 
we  have  to  say  later  might  be  taken  as  a  sign 
of  grievance.  We  liave  never  asked  a  banker  for 
money  without  receiving  it,  and  it  has  been  the 
same  the  other  way  around.  Personally,  then, 
we  have  nothing  against  bankers:  from  our  point 
of  view  they  are  a  good  lot.  And  this  is  a  purely 
editorial  opinion  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
business  of  this  journal.  The  publisher  probably 
has  so  much  money  that  he  uses  banks  only  as 
warehouses,  so  he  is  not  concerned  in  this  discus- 
sion, which  relates  to  use  and  not  to  storage. 

The  Agricultural  Attitude  of  Bankers. 

We  shall  overlook  the  sins  of  bankers  in  the 


I)ast,  committed  through  their  lack  of  coneeptic 
of  the  fundamental  relation  of  agriculture  to  tl 
world  s  prosperity,  and  their  inappreciation  . 
the-security  of  agreultural  collateral.   This  igno 
ance  and  dullness  resulted  in  free  money  to  urbi: 
undertakings  and  high-priced  mom  y.  or  the  r 
fusal  of  it  on  any  terms,  to  rural  undertaking 
Where  money  was  given  on  rural  security,  tl 
rate  of  interest  precluded  the  repayment  of  tl 
loan,  or  money  was  poured  out  without  judgmei 
or  discrimination  on  rural  gambling  ventures  i 
land  or  produce  which  any  sensible  man  shoul 
have  known  were  not  I'kely  to  pay  in.    The  r< 
suit  was  that  capital.  Avith  its  proverbial  timidit; 
shivered  when  rural  loans  were  asked — throng 
fear  born  of  ignorance,  as  fear  usually  is.  Tb 
typical  city  lender  of  a  few  years  ago  pr,  ferre 
to  sink  his  money  in  a  suburban  mudhole  of 
brickyard  rather  than  roll  it  out  in  the  sunshin 
upon  r  ch  agricultural  lands.    The  country  lende 
did  not  follow  exactly  the  same  j)olicy,  but  usuall 
loaned  so  little  at  so  high  a  rate  that  proper  irr 
provements  could  not  be  made  and  consequentl, 
productive  profit  fell  below  the  interest  payment 
— and  the  banker  got  the  land:  against  his  wil 
perhaps,  but  usually  through  his  ignorance  of  mei 
and  of  what  men  needed  to  succeed.    We  re 
eently  saw  the  statement  that  more  than  one 
third  of  the  bankers  of  Illinois,  representing  9." 
of  the  102  counties,  own  or  directly  represen 
over  a  million  acres  of  farm  lands,  and  the  col 
lector  of  these  figures  held  h'mself  conservativii 
in  saying  that  the  banker-farmers  of  the  State  ar« 
.specifically  responsible  for  the  farming  of  perhap; 
a  million  and  a  half  acres  of  Illinois  land.  Wi 
do  not  know  how  it  would  turn  about.    It  migh 
be  that  real  farmers  own  just  as  large  a  fraetioi 
of  the  bank  stock  of  Illinois  as  the  real  banken 
do  of  the  farming  land,  but  that  does  not  matter 
we  wish  they  owned  more  of  it.   The  fact  remains 
that,  aside  from  the  acreage  which  bankers  own 
as  they  have  as  much  right  as  anyone  has  to  own 
very  much  of  the  acreage  they  own  or  represent 
is  in  their  hands  because  their  loans  were  at  such 
rate  and  terms  that  borrowers  could  not  pay  outJ 
and  lost  the  land — as  they  almost  never  should 
have  done. 

But  suppose  that  was  an  old  attitude  and  that 
it  has  largely  passed.  What  is  the  present  atti- 
tude? The  following  is  from  a  report  of  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Illinois  Bankers'  Association: 

"Our  meeting  as  a  whole  was  the  most  success- 
ful in  the  history  of  the  association.  In  order  to 
provide  for  our  Wednesday's  programme,  which 
was  devoted  almost  entirely  to  the  subject  of  agri- 
culture, we  found  it  necessary  to  secure  the  State 
Arsenal.  The  attendance  at  that  meeting,  espe- 
cially in  the  afternoon,  when  James  J.  Hill  spoke, 
was  over  2,000  of  as  representative  a  body  of  men 
as  it  would  be  possible  to  get  together  in  the 
State.  J.  A.  S.  Pollard  of  Iowa  delivered  a  mag- 
nificent oration  on  'The  A,  B,  C  of  Prosperity,' 
v/hich  interpreted  means  agriculture,  banking  and 
commerce.  Two-thirds  of  his  address  was  devoted 
to  the  agricultural  situation  in  this  country,  and 
the  crying  necessity  for  better  methods.  Other 
addresses  practically  covered  the  agricultural 
problem  from  every  angle.  The  State  Supreme 
Court  showed  its  interest  in  the  cause  of  agricul- 
ture and  its  respect  for  the  distinguished  speakers 
by  adjourning  and  attending  the  meeting  in  a 
body." 

Well !  well !  Does  not  that  fill  you  with  joy — 
agriculture  is  certainly  going  some  in  high  places, 
and  we  do  not  object  to  that;  it  ought  to:  it  ' 
ought  to  have  gone  long  ago.  But  we  innocently  • 
ask,  how  much  of  this  b'g-wig  interest  was  due 
to  ownership  of  those  Illinois  lands  aforesaid 
which  bankers,  as  such,   ought  never  to  have 
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owned,  and  how  much  also  to  hunger  for  big  busi- 
ness in  the  way  of  farming  the  farmers  who  are 
now  becoming  more  productive  soil  for  the  pro- 
cess? It  is  too  bad  to  mention  such  ill-natured 
tilings,  but  a  preced'ng  paragraph  seems  to  have 
exhausted  our  politeness.  Some  reader  may  ask, 
"Why  do  you  go  so  far  away  as  Illinois  for  illus- 
tration?" It  is  safer  that  way.  We  like  to  bor- 
row money  ourselves,  as  we  have  feelingl.v  de- 
scribed in  an  earlier  paragrajih.  Besides.  Califor- 
nia bankers  are  relatively  a  vei'.v  good  lot.  The.v 
have  for  years  lieen  gaining  knowledge  of  the 
value  of  agr'cultural  security  and  confidence  in 
it.  In  faith  and  practice  the.v  are  years  ahead  of 
the  bankers  in  any  other  State  known  to  us:  there- 
fore we  illustrate  by  reference  to  the  wicked  bank- 
ers of  Illinois. 


Eut  Agriculture  Should  Bank  Iself. 

There  can  be  no  doul)t  l)ut  that,  for  the  pros- 
I'lrity  of  agriculture  and  for  the  economical  feed- 
ing of  the  world,  agriculture  should  do  its  own 
banking.  The  high  cost  of  living,  so  far  as  food 
[•ricts  go,  is  due  to  the  exactions  by  those  between 
the  grower  and  the  consumer;  the  bight  cost  of 
money  is  due  to  the  exactions  of  those  between 
Ihe  production  of  surplus  wealth  and  the  users 
thereof.  There  can  never  be  the  advancement  of 
agriculture,  which  those  orators  at  the  meeting 
cited  aliove  proclainu'd  for.  until  the  use  of  money 
is  had  at  what  may  be  called  the  tirst  cost  thereof. 
I'he  fundamental  trouble,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is 
that  those  who  dispense  capital  are  dealers  in 
inoncy,  and  neither  owners  nor  users  thereof:  that 
tiiere  is  intervention  which  adds  greatly  to  cost 
without  increasing  the  owners'  reward.  Surplus 
money  of  one  producer  is  loaned  to  another  pro- 
ducer at  considerably  greater  charge  for  use  than 
the  owner  of  the  surplus  money  receives,  unless 
In;  gets  it  through  owning  bank  stock.  The  money 
accumulated  in  agr'cultural  production  could  go 
foi'  use  in  agricultural  production  without  loss  to 
(he  depositor  and  with  only  the  cost  of  handling 
added  to  the  borrower's  charge.  To  secure  this 
desirable  result  it  is  only  necessary  for  farmers 
to  organize  and  employ  experts  to  handle  the 
money.  But  when  one  begins  to  think  of  what 
the  agricultural  producer  is  entitled  to,  H  clearly 
appears  that  he  has  a  right  to  use  the  accumlated 
capital  of  all  the  people  he  feeds — at  least  as 
good  a  right  as  anyone  else  has.  This  means,  of 
course,  that  his  financial  organizations,  or  agri- 
cultural banks  if  the  term  is  clearer,  has  as  good 
a  right  to  borrow  national  accumulations,  for  se- 
curity, or  for  use  when  secured  by  acceptable  col- 
lateral, as  has  any  other  organization  with  similar 
security.  Agricultural  banks  would  then  become 
nationalized  and  those  entitled  to  borrow  from 
them  would  get  the  money  at  first  cost  plus  hand- 
ling, which  they  cannot  claim,  nor  do  they  receive, 
from  any  existing  system  of  banking  institutions. 
Existing  national  banks  and  all  other  schemes  of 
financval  improvement  on  them  and  their  policies, 
so  far  as  we  know  them,  plan  to  put  money  in 
the  hands  of  money  dealers  and  not  money  users, 
and  therefore  levy  tribute  upon  borrowers,  not 
for  the  advantage  of  the  nation  which  gives  them 
its  name  and  the  use  of  its  money,  in  a  way,  but 
for  the  advantage  of  the  dealers  in  money,  which 
l)ankers  really  are. 


European  Precedents. 

All  this  brings  us  to  the  fact  that  agriculture 
in  the  United  States,  in  spite  of  its  advanced  in- 
telligence and  masterly  enterpri.ses,  is  still  crude 
so  far  as  financial  self-help  and  government  help 
fue  involved.  There  are  plenty  of  frenzied 
propositions  to  change  this  condition,  of  which 
we  know  Vtt\e  and  have  nothing  to  say.  But 
there  are  also  demonstrated  ways  to  supply  agri- 


culture capital  at  a  cost  which  the  industry  can 
thrive  and  advariee  upon.  We  hope  readers  will 
be  attracted  by  the  striking  statements  which 
lion.  David  Lubin,  our  national  representative  at 
the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  sends 
U.S.  and  which  are  published  upon  another  page  of 
til's  issue.  lie  does  not  write  of  financial  dreams, 
but  rather  of  stupendous  facts  estal)lished  upon 
more  than  a  half-century's  experience  and  now 
advancing  at  a  woiulerful  speed  in  the  enhance- 
ment of  agricultural  prosperity.  And  what  are 
v.e  doing  in  the  United  States  of  progress?  Oh. 
well— 

"Can  you  let  me  have  a  few  hundred  dollars 
for  sixty  days,  and  at  what  rate?" 

"I  guess  we  can  accommodate  you — the  rate 
will  be  the  same  as  before :  j'our  mortgage  was 
vv^ritten  to  include  an  increase  in  the  loan  which 
[  expected  you  would  call  for." 


overgrown  trees.  The  mere  fact  of  irrigation  does 
not  make  either  good  trees  or  bad  trees :  it  is 
the  man  at  the  ditch. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Globe  Artichokes. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  land  that  will  grow  mag- 
nificent art'chokes.  Two  plants  last  year  (variety 
unknown)  produced  heavy  crops  of  buds,  but  the 
scales  opened  too  wide  and  allowed  the  center  to 
become  fibrous  and  were  unsalable.  Is  this  due  to 
climate,  lack  of  sufficient  water,  or  to  not  having 
the  right  variety?  I  have  some  fine  plants  of 
Henderson's  French  Globe  variet.v,  but  they  have 
not  yet  borne. — Reader,  Visalia. 

Probably  the  unsatisfactory  character  of  your 
artichokes  is  due  to  the  poorness  of  the  variet.v 
from  a  cultural  point  of  view.  Your  new  plants 
should  be  better.  Many  artichokes  which  are 
planted  shoidd  really  be  put  in  the  ornamental 
class — they  are  either  a  reversion  from  a  wilder 
tj  pe  in  plants  grown  from  the  Seed  or  they  never 
have  been  good.  In  order  to  determine  which 
varieties  you  had  better  grow  on  a  large  scale,  it 
is  desirable  to  get  a  few  plants  of  the  different 
varieties  as  offered  by  our  seedsmen  in  San  Pran- 
c'sco  and  Los  Angeles.  In  this  way  you  would 
find  out  just  what  are  considered  best  in  different 
parts  of  the  State,  and  propagate  largely  the  ones 
which  are  best  worth  to  you.  By  subdivision  of 
the  roots  you  get  exactly  the  same  type  in  any 
quantity  j'ou  desire — ruling  out  undesirable  vari- 
ations likely  to  appear  in  seedlings. 


Woolly  Aphis  Host  Plants. 

To  the  Editor :  I  have  removed  some  apple 
trees  whose  roots  were  badly  affected  with  woolly 
aphis.  Will  it  be  safe  to  plant  other  varieties  of 
trees,  nuts,  for  instance,  where  these  infested 
apple  trees  stood? — Planter,  San  Pranc'sco. 

Although  the  woolly  aphis  of  the  apple  does 
live  upon  some  other  plants,  temporarily,  at  least, 
it  does  not  seriously  infest  other  fruit  trees.  Some 
varieties  of  pears  are  sometimes  affected  to  a 
limited  extent.  Other  fru'ts  and  nuts  are  not  in 
danger  from  it.  There  are,  of  course,  other  woolly 
aphids,  but  not,  as  we  remember,  of  serious  ac- 
count on  other  fruits. 


Irrigated  or  Non-Irrigated  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  there  any  difference  between 
the  same  kind  of  fruit  trees  grown  without  irri- 
gation and  with  it?  If  so,  which  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred?— Subscriber,  Patterson. 

It  does  not  make  a  particle  of  difference,  if 
the  trees  are  grown  well  and  matured  well.  Over- 
irrigated  trees  or  trees  growing  on  land  natur- 
ally moist  may  be  equally  bad.  Excessively  large 
trees  and  stunted  trees  are  both  bad;  with  irri- 
gation you  may  be  more  likely  to  get  the  first 
kind ;  without  it  you  are  more  likely  to  get  the 
latter.  There  is.  however,  a  difference  between 
a  stunted  tree  and  a  well-grown  small  tree,  and 
as  a  rule  small  trees  are  more  desirable  than 


What  Will  the  Sucker  Be? 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  in  my  little  garden  a 
Japanese  plum  tree  which  bears  splendidly  of 
choice  plums.  Three  years  ago  1  noticed  a  strong 
young  shoot  that  had  come  uj)  from  the  root  of 
the  parent  tree.  I  found  the  young  one  to  have 
separate  rootlets,  so  dug  it  out  and  planted  it 
in  a  sunny  location  where  it  has  made  vigorous 
growth  and  is  very  shapely,  it  is  now  3'/2  feet 
high  and  V/2  inches  through  the  stem,  and  what 
1  want  to  know  is,  will  it  make  a  bearing  tree  in 
time  and  be  of  like  quality  with  the  parent? — M. 
A.  K.,  Berkeley. 

It  will  certainly  bear  something  when  it  gets 
ready.  Whether  it  will  be  like  the  parent  tree 
depends  upon  the  wood  from  which  the  sucker 
broke  out.  If  the  young  tree  was  budded  very 
low,  or  if  it  was  planted  low,  or  if  the  ground 
has  been  shifted  so  as  to  bring  the  wood  above 
the  bud  in  a  place  to  root  a  sucker,  the  fru^t 
will  be  that  of  the  parent  tree.  If  the  shoot 
came  from  the  root  below  the  bud,  you  will  get 
a  duplication  of  whatever  stock  the  plum  was 
budded  on  in  the  nurserv.  It  might  be  a  peach 
or  an  almond  or  a  cherry  plum.  Of  course  you 
distinguish  something  by  studying  the  foliage  and 
wood  growth  of  the  sucker,  and  thus  get  an  idea 
of  what  you  may  expect. 

Siloing  First  Crop  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor:  Will  you  please  publish  in  your 
valuable  paper  any  information  you  nuiy  have  on 
putting  first  cutting  of  alfalfa  and  foxtail  into 
the  silo?  Do  you  think  there  is  any  danger  of 
fire  in  a  wood(!n  silo,  and  do  you  add  salt  and 
water  when  filling,  and  how  long  after  it  is  cut 
would  you  advise  putting  it  into  the  silo  ? — Sub- 
scriber, Newman. 

Put  it  through  the  silo  cutter  as  soon  as  you 
can  get  it  from  the  field.  Do  not  let  it  cure  at 
all,  and  be  .sure  to  cut  and  pack  well.  If  at  all 
dry,  use  water  at  the  time  of  filling,  and  some 
salt  then  also,  if  you  desire.  There  is  no  danger 
of  firing  if  you  put  it  in  with  good  moisture,  and 
by  short  cutting  and  hard  packing  you  exclude 
the  air.  If  you  do  not  do  this  you  will  get  a 
silo  full  of  manure,  and  possibly  have  a  fire  while 
it  is  rotting. 

About  Seed  Potatoes. 

To  the  Editor:  Is  it  advisable  to  use  potatoes 
for  seed  from  vines  that  were  totall.v  destroyed 
by  frost  when  the  crop  was  about  two-thirds 
grown?  The  seed  used  for  the  crop  mentioned 
was  carefully  selected,  and  the  growth  of  vines 
was  strong  and  healthy  and  the  yield  very  good; 
indeed,  considering,  going  about  5  sacks  to  the 
acre. — W.  E.  0.,  Monterey. 

Theoretically  the  tubers  for  seed  should  be  per- 
fectly matured,  and  that  requires  the  full  service 
of  the  tops,  and  on  that  ground  the  potatoes  you 
have  ought  to  be  inferior.  Practically,  we  should 
test  their  growing  disposition  by  sunning  and 
keeping  in  a  heat  favoring  spi'outing,  and  if  they 
showed  uj)  strongly  we  .should  use  them  for  seed: 
otherwise  not. 


Moles. 

To  the  Editor:  What  is  the  best  way  to  get 
r'd  of  ground  moles?  The.v  are  the  greatest  pest 
we  have  to  contend  with. — Subscriber,  Los  Gatos. 

We  have  either  killed  or  driven  them  away  by 
opening  the  runway  and  pumping  it  full  of  straw 
aiul  sidphur  smoke  with  a  squirrel  smoker.  The 
smoke  comes  up  here  and  there  through  the  soil 
rods  away  sometimes.  We  have  killed  them  by 
v/atching  for  the  movement  of  the  earth  as  they 
are  extending  their  surface  burrows  and  striking 
in  hard  with  a  hatchet.  If  the  ground  is  soft, 
they  can  be  thrown  out  with  a  spading  fork  and 
killed  on  the  surface.  You  can  kill  them  w'th 
a  mole  traj)  after  you  learn  how  to  use  it. 
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The  Pear  Thrips  in  California. 


By  6.  E.  Mkkrill,  Chief  Deputy  State  Commis- 
sioner of  norticulture.  Sacramento,  at  the  State 
Fruit  Growers'  Convention  at  Santa  Rosa. 

History. — In  the  spring  of  1904  some  of  the  or- 
chardists  of  Santa  Clara  valley  noticed  that  the 
blossoms  on  their  fruit  trees  did  not  open  as  they 
should.  A  closer  inspection  showed  that  the  fail- 
ure of  the  blossoms  was  due  to  the  ravages  of  a 
minute  insect,  many  specimens  of  which  coidd  be 
observed  by  shaking  the  infested  twigs  against 
the  hand.  This  insect  was  later  described  by  ^Miss 
Daniel,  of  the  University  of  California,  in  Ento- 
mological News,  and  was  named  by  her  the  pear 
thrips  (Euthrips  pyri),  as  her  specimens  were 
taken  from  pear  trees.  Although  our  earliest 
authentic  records  of  the  insect  date  only  from 
1904,  we  have  reliable  reports  from  orchardists 
and  others  that  the  phenomena  of  the  blasted  buds 
had  been  observed  in  some  sections  of  the  valley 
.several  years  prior  to  the  date  named.  Just  how 
long  the  pest  has  been  present  in  California  and 
how  it  came  to  be  here  are  matters  of  conjecture. 
There  are  strong  reasons  for  believing  it  to  be  a 
native  species.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  other 
rea.sons.  probably  equilly  as  strong,  for  the  be- 
lief that  it  is  an  introduced  pest.  Personally,  the 
writer  is  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  insect  is 
a  native  form,  the  marvelous  prosperity  of  which 
during  the  past  few  years  can  be  accounted  for  by 
an  almndant  food  supply,  and  other  conditions 
fav()ral)le  for  its  rapid  development. 

Distribution. — The  pear  thrips  is  at  present 
generally  distributed  throughout  the  fruit-grow- 
ing districts  of  the  Santa  Clara  valley,  the  couu- 
tii^s  around  the  San  Francisco  bay  region,  and 
jiarts  of  Yolo,  Sacramento,  and  San  Joaquin 
counties.  The  insect  is  spreading  rapidly,  and  it 
is  probably  only  a  question  of  time  before  it  will 
t)eeome  generally  distributed  throughout  the  de- 
ciduous orchards  of  northern  California.  The 
pear  thrips  has  also  been  found  in  England  and  in 
New  York  State,  where  it  promises  to  become  a 
serious  pest  of  the  pear  tree. 

Damage. — The  damage  done  by  the  pear  thrips 
is  caused  by  its  eating  and  egg-laying  ravages  on 
the  tender  tissues  of  the  expanding  tlower  and  leal 
buds,  and  later  by  the  attacks  of  the  larvae,  or 
"white  thrips,"  on  the  young  fruit.  In  badly 
infested  orchards,  the  work  of  the  pest  is  so 
thoroughly  done  that  the  buds  have  no  chance  to 
open.  At"  the  time  when  the  blossoms  of  thest 
orchards  should  be  at  the  height  of  their  beauty, 
a  brown,  fire-swept  appearance  is  presented,  and 
not  until  the  larvae  have  disappeared  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  ground  do  the  trees  appear  in  their 
cu.stomary  spring-time  garb  of  green.  Tender 
these  conditions  practically  no  fruit  is  matured. 
In  orchards  less  badly  affected,  much  fruit  per- 
sists on  the  tree,  but  does  not  come  to  a  normal 
maturity.  In  the  case  of  prunes  and  plums,  a 
large  percentage  of  the  fruit  will  present  a 
scabbed  appearance  when  matured.  With  pears 
the  fruit  may  be  scabbed  and  curled,  or  other- 
wise badly  deformed.  Although  the  pear  thrips 
attacks  nearly  all  of  the  deciduous  fruits,  most 
of  its  damage  is  done  to  prunes,  pears  and  cher- 
ries. There  are  but  few  cases  on  record  of  serious 
damage  to  peaches,  apricots  or  almonds.  The 
hairy  surface  of  these  last  named  fruits  seems 
to  protect  them  to  a  certain  extent  from  the  vo- 
racious appetites  and  injurious  egg-laying  habits 
of  the  species. 

The  amount  of  damage  done  by  the  pear  thrips 
during  the  past  seven  years  has  been  conserva- 
tivelv  estimated  by  agents  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  at  $7,000,000.  In  this  esti- 
mate no  account  is  taken  of  the  cost  of  spraying 
operations  and  other  means  exercised  for  the  con- 
trol of  this  insect  pest,  probably  the  most  serious 
one  that  todav  confronts  the  deciduous  fruit 
grower  of  our  State. 

Life  History. — Before  any  insect  pest  can  be 
fought  intelligently  knowledge  of  its  life  history 
i-j  of  prime  importance.  Early  in  the  spring,  just 
when  the  buds  are  beginning  to  swell,  the  adult 
thrips  make  their  first  appearance  on  the  twigs 
and  buds.  In  the  Santa  Clara  valley  the  thrips 
are  usually  first  noticed  about  the  middle  of  Feb- 


ruary. From  the  time  of  their  first  appearance, 
the  number  of  adult  thrijis  in  evidence  rapidly  in- 
creases, until  late  February  or  eai'ly  JIarch,  when 
a  rapid  decrease  is  noted.  However,  the  latest 
thrijjs  may  not  leave  the  ground  until  early  April. 
As  many  as  400  individuals  have  been  taken  at 
one  time  from  a  single  cluster  bud  of  cherries  or 
prunes.  From  50  to  100  thrips  per  bud  are  fre- 
quently present  throughout  a  badly  infested  or- 
chard. By  the  time  the  scales  on  the  buds  have 
separated  enough  for  the  thrips  to  squeeze  in,  in 
ihey  go,  to  feed  on  and  otherwi.se  injure  the  ten- 
der ti.ssues  within. 

Kipling's  line,  "for  the  female  of  the  species 
is  more  deadly  than  the  male,"  is  incontestably 
true  of  the  pear  thrips,  for  they  are  all  "lady" 
bugs.    No  males  have  yet  been  found. 

Just  as  soon  as  an  entrance  is  forced  into  the 
bud,  the  insect  begins  to  feed.  Now,  thrips  do 
not  feed  like  cows,  by  bit'ng  off  and  chewing  their 
food,  instead,  they  rasp  an  ojiening  through  the 
skin  of  the  leaf  or  blossom  tissue,  insert  theii 
beak  and  partake  of  the  life  juices  of  the  plant. 
After  a  few  hearty  meals,  the  thrips  are  ready  to 
begin  another  branch  of  their  life  activity,  that 
of  egg-laying.  To  lay  an  egg,  a  thr'p  rasps  a  hob 
through  the  skin  of  the  tender  plant  tissues  with 
her  saw-like  ovipositor,  which  is  then  inserted  in 
the  opening  as  deeply  as  pos.sible.  An  egg  is  then 
passed  through  the  ovipositor  and  imbedded  in 
the  growing  tis.sue.  A  great  deal  of  the  damage 
caused  by  the  thrips  is  due  to  the  effects  of  ovi- 
positing, especially  in  the  case  of  cherries  and 
other  fruits  with  long,  tender  stems.  A  few  thrijis 
eggs  placed  in  a  cherry  stem  w'll  so  weaken  it 
that  the  fruit  is  caused  to  drop.  Thrips  lay  bet- 
ter than  Petaluma  chickens.  From  2.5  to  50  eggs 
per  thrips  are  laid  during  the  active  adult  stage 
of  three  or  four  weeks'  duration,  a  record  of 
which  any  hen  might  well  be  proud. 

The  eggs  themselves  are  small,  bean-shaped  ob- 
jects, from  which  the  young  thrips,  the  so-called 
"white  thrips"  emerge  in  from  four  to  fifteen 
days.  Usually  about  e'ght  days  are  required 
The  larvae  feed  on  the  blo.ssonis,  opening  buds 
and  young  fruit  in  much  the  same  way  as  the 
adults.  They  increase  rapidly  in  size,  and  at  the 
end  of  three  weeks  they  become  full  grown  and 
fall  to  the  ground.  Here  they  penetrate  the  soft 
Ifyers  of  soil  and  enter  the  compact  sub-soil  or 
plow  pan,  to  the  depth  of  3  or  4  inches.  The 
depth  at  which  the  larvae  come  to  rest  depends 
largely  upon  soil  conditions.  In  loose,  sandy  or 
gravelly  soil,  a  depth  of  2  or  3  feet  is  sometimes 
attained,  but  in  heavier,  more  compact  soils,  the 
majority  of  the  thrips  are  found  within  12  or  14 
inches  of  the  surface.  As  soon  as  the  thrips  have 
come  to  rest,  they  form  a  little  cell  about  them- 
selves and  remain  quiescent  throughout  the  rest 
of  their  larval  and  i)upal  stagi's.  Pupation  takes 
place  in  September,  and  jiujiae  are  most  abundant 
in  the  ground  during  October  and  November. 
Throughout  the  latter  months,  and  in  December, 
the  pupae  transform  to  adidts,  which  gi-adually 
become  more  active,  as  the  season  advances,  unt'l 
they  are  ready  to  emerge  at  the  first  indication  of 
spring.  The  number  of  adult  thrips  per  sqiuire 
foot  of  soil  varies,  of  course,  with  the  intensity  of 
the  infestation.  As  many  as  4000  thrips  per 
square  foot  have  been  taken  from  badly  infested 
ground.  From  200  to  500  thrips  per  square  foot 
are  enough  to  create  a  serious  amount  of  injury. 

Control  Methods. — The  control  of  the  pear 
thrips  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  ever 
presented  to  economic  entomologists  for  solution. 
Ever  since  1905  a  large  part  of  the  time  of  from 
one  to  seven  experts  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  besides  the  time  of  .several  other 
economic  geologists,  has  been  devoted  to  a  study 
of  this  pest,  and  the  means  of  controlling  it.  As 
a  result  of  the  work  of  these  invest'gators,  have 
come  two  methods  of  control,  or  rather,  spray 
formulas:  (1)  the  government  formula;  (2)  the 
lime  spray:  both  of  which  seem  to  give  good  re- 
sults under  certain  conditions. 

Soil  Fumigants  and  Cultivation. — As  the  greater 
part  of  the  thrips  life  is  pas.sed  in  the  ground,  it 
was  at  first  thought  that  the  insect  could  be  best 
attacked  there.    To  th's  end,  soil  fumigants,  fer- 


tilizers and  the  flooding  of  the  ground  for  various 
periods  was  resorted  to,  with  but  little  encourage- 
ment. Any  fumigant  that  would  kill  the  thrips 
was  either  too  difficult  of  application  or  too  ex- 
[>ensive  to  be  practicable.  The  thrips  seemed  to 
thrive  in  water-soaked  gi'ound,  and  complete  im- 
mersion for  [leriods  of  six  days  or  more  had  ab- 
solutely no  effect  on  their  subsequent  activities. 
The  residts  attending  cultivation  experiments 
were  nu)re  pronounced,  and  by  thorough  plowing 
and  cross-jjlowing  the  number  of  thrips  in  the 
soil  of  some  of  the  orchards  in  the  Santa  Clara 
valley  was  reduced  from  50  to  70%.  Plowing  to 
be  at  all  effective  must  be  done  when  the  thrips 
are  in  the  pu])al  stage  as  they  are  then  very  easily 
injured  and  the  slightest  disturbance  will  kill 
them.  The  plow  must  also  be  set  deep  enough  to 
break  up  the  first  3  or  4  inches  of  the  hard  soil 
or  plow-pan.  To  do  this  in  most  orchards  in  the 
Santa  Clara  valley,  the  furrows  turned  must  be 
at  least  8  or  10  inches  in  thickness.  The  difficul- 
ties attending  this  depth  of  plowing  are  obvious 
to  any  practiced  orchardist.  After  the  land  is 
plowed  and  cross-plowed,  it  must  be  well  har- 
rowed, in  order  thoroughly  to  break  up  and  pul- 
verize the  clods  and  lumps.  In  soils  where  a  large 
proportion  of  the  thrips  are  found  at  a  depth  of 
16  'iiches  or  more,  the  futility  of  this  treatment  is 
ipi)arent.  Even  where  more  than  half  the  thrips 
present  are  killed,  enough  survivors  may  be  left 
to  cause  a  total  failure  of  the  crop.  Thorough 
cultivation  can  do  no  harm,  and  in  many  cases 
the  orchard  will  be  benefited  both  fnnn  the  di- 
rect eff'ects  of  the  cultivation  and  indirectly  from 
the  thrips  killed.  In  badly  infested  orchards, 
however,  plowing  and  cult'vation  can  be  relied 
on  at  iiest  only  as  a  sui)])lement  to  a  more  efficient 
control  by  spraying. 

Sprayirg. — In  the  early  experiments  of  the 
Department,  a  large  number  of  different  insecti- 
cidal  sprays  were  tried  out.  All  poi.son  spraj-s 
were  failures,  because  of  the  peculiar  feeding 
methods  of  the  thrips.  Sticky  sprays  wei'e  diffi- 
cult of  aiipl'cation,  and  did  not  long  retain  their 
stick.\-  character  after  application.  Dust  sprays 
failed  to  kill.  Sjjrays  whose  insecticidal  proper- 
ties depend  on  caustic  soda,  carbolic  acid  and 
other  caustic  materials,  were  a  success  in  so  far 
as  killing  the  thr'ps  went,  but  their  use  was  in- 
hibited because  of  their  harmful  effects  on  the 
blossoms,  foliage  and  fruit.  Distillate  oil  emul- 
sions, when  sufficiently  strong,  were  efl'ective  in 
killing  the  thrips.  They  also  injured  the  foliage. 
Eai'ly  in  the  work  the  efficacy  of  various  tobacco 
washes  was  noted,  but  the  insecticidal  powers  of 
these  washes  soon  dissipated  by  evaporation,  and 
at  best  they  lack  the  <pKility  of  penetration,  that 
is,  to  force  them  into  the  expanding  buds  was 
difficult.  Finally  came  the  idea  of  combining  a 
weak  di.stillate  oil  emulsion  and  a  tobacco  wash. 
From  this  idea  was  developed  the  government 
formula  which  is  today  giving  good  success  when 
applied  in  the  right  way  under  favorable  condi- 
tions. 

Government  Formula. — The  formula  which  has 
g'ven  the  best  results  is  made  up  of  3%  distillate 
oil  emulsion,  to  which  is  added  from  1  to  1%% 
of  tobacco  extract  No.  1  (blackleaf  containing 
2.75%  nicotnie),  or  tobacco  extract  No.  2  (sul- 
l)hate  of  nicotine  or  blackleaf  40),  which  is  40% 
nicotine,  at  the  rate  of  one  part  to  from  1500  to 
2000  parts  of  the  spray  mixture.  The  distillate 
oil  emulsion  may  be  obtained  from  several  deal- 
ers in  chemical  and  spray  supplies,  or  may  be 
nuide  at  home.  By  the  use  of  the  home-made 
emulsion,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  cost 
of  spraying  is  saved,  and,  what  is  more  important, 
the  quality  of  the  emulsion  is  above  reproach 
when  good  materials  are  properly  used  in  its 
manufacture.  The  stock  emulsion  can  be  made 
several  weeks  previous  to  the  t'me  of  spraying  if 
lU'cessary.  The  first  step  in  the  manufacture  of 
tlie  emulsion  is  the  making  of  the  soap  according 
to  the  following  fonnula.  which  will  give,  when 
I)roperly  mixed,  about  40  pounds  of  fairly  firm 
soap. 

Water    6  gal. 

Lye,  98%,    2  lbs. 

Fish-oil    11/2  gal. 

To  make  the  soap :  place  the  water  in  the  kettle 
or  caiddron,  and  add  the  lye.  When  the  lye  has 
been  dissolved  and  the  water  is  bo'ling  hot.  add 
the  fish-oil.  Boil  the  mixture  gently  for  one  and 
one-half  or  two  hours,  or  until  it  presents  a  ropy, 
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stringly  effect  when  allowed  to  drip  from  the 
ladle.  One  of  the  secrets  of  success  in  the  making 
of  this  soap  is  the  use  of  genuine  fish  or  whale-oil. 
A  mixture  of  fish  and  vegetable  oil  will  not  do. 
This  fact  should  be  impressed  on  the  mind  of  the 
dealer  from  whom  the  oil  is  purchased,  so  that  no 
attempt  at  substitution  will  be  made.  "With  oil 
at  35  cents  per  gallon  the  cost  of  the  soap  should 
be  about  1%  cents  per  pound. 

To  make  the  distillate  oil  stock  emulsion,  the 
following  formula,  or  some  multiple  thereof,  is 
used : 

Hot  water    12  gal. 

Fish  or  whale-oil  soap   30  lbs. 

Distillate  oil   20  gal. 

No  one  should  attempt  to  make  this  emulsion 
without  the  use  of  a  power  sprayer,  with  a  good 
agitator.    For  a  200-gallon  tank,  five  times  the 
amount  of  ingredients  named  above  are  necessary, 
if  a  full  200  gallons  of  stock  is  to  be  made.  The 
water  should  be  boiling  hot  when  put  into  the 
tank.    As  soon  as  the  water  is  in,  the  agitator 
must  be  started  and  the  soap  immediately  added. 
Just  as  soon  as  the  soap  is  dissolved,  the  oil  must 
bo  slowly  added,  in  the  meantime  keeping  the 
agitator  at  work.    After  the  oil  is  well  mixed 
with  the  soap  and  water,  the  contents  of  the  tank 
should  be  passed  through  the  nozzles  at  a  good 
pressure  (175  to  200  lbs.)  into  storage  tanks  or 
barrels.    The  passage  through  the  nozzles  is  very 
essential  for  the  securing  of  a  good  emulsion. 
Other  essential  points  are,  reasonably  exact  mea- 
surements, boiling  heat  for  the  water,  and  the 
right  kind  of  distillate.    In  fact  good  results  in 
the  orchard  depend  absolutely  on  the  quality  of 
the  distillate.     The  oil  should  test  32  to  34° 
(Beaume)  and  sould  be  the  raw,  untreated  distil- 
llate,  comparatively  free  from  naptha  and  with  a 
[high  flash  point.    Indeed,  the  best  results  are  de- 
rived from  the  use  of  a  raw,  short  cut  distillate, 
Ithat  is,  a  distillate  from  which  the  lighter  hydro- 
|carbons,  gasoline,  naptha,  etc.  have  been  removed. 
|Oils  of  this  character  are  put  out  particularly  by 
[some  of  the  Bakersfield  and  Coalinga  oil  com- 
panies. 

Where  the  water  is  unusually  hard,  the  use  of 
caustic  soda  or  more  soap  than  the  formula  calls 
for  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  soften  it. 

The  stock  emulsion  made  according  to  the  fore- 
going formula  contains  about  55%  of  oil,  and 
should  cost  the  maker  about  5  cents  per  gallon. 
To  make  a  S%  emulsion  for  use  in  the  rochard, 
about  5V2  gallons  of  stock  emulsion  should  be  used 
for  each  100  gallon  tank.  The  stock  emulsion 
should  be  first  placed  in  the  tank,  and  the  water 
should  be  added  under  constant  agitation.  The 
tobacco  extract  should  be  the  last  ingredient  add- 
ed to  the  mixture. 

Interior  Valley  Sprays. — Owing  probably  to  dif- 
ferent climatic  conditions,  the  use  of  a  larger 
amount  of  tobacco  extract  is  necessary  in  the  in- 
terior valleys  than  in  the  Santa  Clara  valley, 
in  the  interior  valleys,  extract  No.  1  should  be 
used  at  the  rate  of  one  part  to  60.  No.  2  is  used 
at  the  rate  of  one  part  to  1500,  or  a  little  more 
than  a  pint  of  extract  to  a  200-gallon  tank  full 
of  spray  mixture.  In  the  Santa  Clara  valley,  good 
results  are  assured  by  the  use  of  smaller  amounts. 
No.  1  may  be  diluted  1  to  75,  and  No.  2,  1  to  2000. 

Treatment  Advocated.  —  "Where  the  orchards 
are  badly  infested  but  three  applications  are  neces- 
sary except  in  the  case  of  pear  orchards,  where 
more  may  be  advi-sable.  The  first  two  treatments 
are  for  the  adult,  the  second  for  the  larvae.  The 
first  application  should  be  made  just  as  the  thrips 
begin  to  enter  the  separating  buds.  In  this  treat- 
ment, as  in  all  others,  a  rather  coarse,  driving 
spray  should  be  used,  at  a  pressure  of  not  less 
than  175  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  Particular 
pains  should  be  taken  to  shoot  the  spray  into  the 
expanding  buds.  To  do  this  the  nozzle  must  be 
held  rather  closer  than  usual  to  the  twigs  and 
buds.  Except  with  very  small  trees,  a  tower  on 
the  spray  outfit  and  a  third  lead  of  hose  are  ab- 
solutely necessary. 

The  second  application  should  be  made  from 
4  to  10  days  later,  when  the  tips  of  the  petals 
begin  to  appear.  This  treatment  should  be  made 
in  the  same  thorough  manner  as  the  first.  The 
third  treatment  for  the  larvae  should  be  made 
after  the  petals  have  fallen,  and  particular  pains 
should  be  taken  to  reach  the  under  side  of  the 
young  leaves  before  the  upper  sides  are  touched. 
If  the  upper  side  is  hit  first  by  the  spray,  the 


larger  part  of  the  larvae  will  be  knocked  to  the 
ground  without  coming  in  contact  with  the  spray. 
A  somewhat  finer  spray  may  be  used  in  this  treat- 
ment than  in  the  first  two.  So  far  as  possible, 
spraying  when  the  trees  are  in  full  bloom  should 
be  avoided. 

The  treatment  above  outlined  is  particularly  ap- 
plicable to  prune's,  cherries,  and  pears,  when  the 
bloom  is  fairly  uniform  in  its  development.  In 
orchards  where  the  bloom  is  irregular  in  making 
its  api)earance,  or  is  spread  over  a  long  time, 
some  modification  in  the  outlined  schedule  may 
be  necessary,  that  is,  more  spraying  may  be  re- 
quired, or  it  may  be  impossible  not  to  spray  when 
some  of  the  bloom  is  in  evidence.  Good  results 
from  this  treatment  have  been  obtained  upon  cher- 
ries, pears,  and  prunes.  However,  the  pest  is 
more  difficult  to  control  on  pears  than  on  prunes, 
and  on  prunes  than  on  cherries. 

Results  of  Treatment. — Early  in  the  Government 
investigations,  the  fact  became  plain  to  the  men 
in  charge  of  the  work  that  not  all  the  shortage  in 
the  Santa  Clara  valley  was  due  to  the  thrips, 
poor  physical  condition  of  the  trees,  caused  by 
a  lack  of  plant  food  or  water,  was  responsible 
for  much  of  the  damage  laid  to  the  thrips.  The 
ravages  of  the  thrips  were  also  more  pronounced 
on  these  poorly  nourished  trees.  Accordingly  the 
application  of  fertilizers  to  some  of  the  thrips- 
infested  orchards  seemed  desirable.  Such  appli- 
cations were  made  in  much  of  the  demonstration 
work  in  the  Santa  Clara  valley. 

The  writer  of  this  paper  is  greatly  indebted  to 
Paul  R.  Jones  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture for  the  following  facts  and  figures  relating 
to  the  demonstration  work  for  the  season  of  1911 : 

In  connection  with  this  work,  it  is  only  fair  to 
state  that  the  thrips  conditions  in  the  Santa  Clara 
valley  this  year  were  not  as  bad  as  in  some  pre- 
vious years.  This  state  of  affairs  may  be  account- 
ed for  by  the  heavy  rains  at  blossoming  time  in 
1910,  which  probably  washed  many  immature 
thrips  to  the  ground,  where  they  undoubtedly 
perished,  and  by  the  abnormally  dry  fall  which 
may  have  interfered  with  the  proper  development 
of  the  insect  at  the  time  of  pupation  and  change 
to  the  adult  form.  In  consequence  of  these  condi- 
tions, the  results  of  the  demonstration  here  de- 
tailed are  not  so  pronounced  as  they  would  have 
been  had  the  thrips  infestations  been  as  severe  as 
was  anticipated. 

In  the  prune  orchard  of  H.  Curry,  three  plats 
were  laid  off.  Plat  No.  1  was  sprayed  twice  and 
fertilized.  Plat  No.  2  was  sprayed  twice.  Plat 
No.  3  received  no  treatment.  The  cost  of  the 
two  spray  applications  was  $13  per  acre,  and 
.$20  worth  of  fertilizer  was  used  on  Plat  1.  The 
yield  of  this  plat  was  at  the  rate  of  635  boxes 
of  green  prunes  per  acre.  Making  proper  allow- 
ance for  shrinkage  in  curing  and  figuring  on  a 
5.75%  basis  price  per  poiind  for  the  dried  fruit, 
the  product  of  this  plat  was  worth  .$513  per  acre. 
The  yield  from  Plat  2,  sprayed  only,  was  593 
boxes  per  acre,  worth  $471 ;  from  Plat  3,  the  check, 
486  boxes  per  acre  were  obtained,  valued  at  $391. 
The  gain  due  to  spraying  in  Plat  2  was  $67  per 
acre,  and  on  Plat  1  after  making  allowance  for 
the  $20  worth  of  fertilizer  used,  $89.  The  fore- 
going figures  may  not  sound  very  impressive,  but 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  effect  of  the 
treatment  is  cumulative,  and  the  next  year  the 
sprayed  portion  of  Mr.  Curry's  orchard  ought  to 
be  comparatively  free  from  thrips.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  unsprayed  portion  will  probably  be 
badly  affected,  unless  all  signs  of  an  abundant 
crop  of  thrips  next  year  fail. 

Mr.  Fellows,  of  the  Quito  ranch,  is  also  an 
earnest  believer  in  the  efficacy  of  the  spray  in  his 
prune  orchard.  During  the  past  season  he  sprayed 
his  entire  prune  orchard  of  250  acres  twice,  and 
195  acres  of  it  three  times.  The  total  cost  of 
his  spraying  operation  on  195  acres  was  $2577.87, 
divided  as  follows : 


Labor,  235  days,  $2  per  day  $  470.00 

Horses,  210  days,  $1  per  horse   210.00 

Commercial  emulsion,  891/2  bbls.  at  $6.10.  581.75 

Blackleaf,  SoVg  5-gal.  cans  at  90c   249.79 

Blackleaf  40,  45.2  gals,  at  $12.50  per  gal.  .  565.00 

Gasoline,  144  gals,  at  151/00   22.32 

Lubricating  oil,  20  gallons  at  45c   9.00 

Cartage    45.00 

Interest  and  depreciation  of  outfit   425.00 


Total   $2577.87 


The  blackleaf  was  used  at  the  rate  of  1  to  100. 
Blackleaf  40  was  used  at  the  rate  of  1  to  2000. 
There  were  90  trees  to  the  acre.  Each  application 
cost  nearly  5  cents  per  tree,  or  about  $13.50  per 
acre  for  the  season 's  spraying  of  three  applica- 
tions. 

The  yield  of  the  195  acres  for  the  year  1910 
was  222  tons  of  green  fruit,  a  large  part  of 
which  was  scabby.  The  yield  from  the  same  195 
acres  in  1911  was  648  tons  green  fruit  of  good 
quality.  Figured  on  a  5%  basis,  making  an  allow- 
ance of  21/2  to  1,  the  1910  crop  was  worth  $11,800, 
or  about  $60  per  acre.  The  1911  crop  was  worth 
$34,450,  or  about  $176  per  acre.  Mr.  Fellows  at- 
tributes this  net  gain  of  $11  per  acre  almost  en- 
tirely to  spraying.  He  is  going  to  purchase  two 
more  spray  outfits,  making  six  in  all,  so  that  if 
necessary  he  will  be  able  to  make  timely  applica- 
tions on  the  entire  orchard  the  coming  spring. 

Even  more  decisive  results  on  pears  than  on 
prunes  in  the  county  of  Santa  Clara  could  be 
shown  were  there  time  to  do  so. 

T.  W.  Dean,  Courtland,  Cal.,  is  another  grower 
who  has  made  use  of  the  Government  formula. 
He  made  good,  thorough  applications  on  pears, 
peaches,  plums,  and  cherries.  He  does  not  fear 
the  pests  in  plums,  peaches,  or  cherries,  and  is  con- 
fident that  he  can  control  it  on  the  pears  when  the 
buds  open  uniformly.  He  notes  that  his  crop 
from  the  tops  of  the  pear  trees  (he  did  not  have 
a  tower  on  his  spray  outfit)  was  inferior  in  qual- 
ity and  quantity  to  that  of  the  lower  limbs,  which 
received  a  thorough  application  of  the  spray. 

Instances  of  the  sort  given  in  the  foregoing 
could  be  multiplied  indefinitely.  In  this  connec- 
tion, however,  it  is  only  fair  to  state  that  some 
men  who  have  sprayed  conscientiously  and  thor- 
oughly have  not  obtained  the  desired  results  dur- 
ing the  past  season,  particularly  on  pears.  How- 
ever, these  individuals  and  others  should  bear  in 
mind  that  the  results  are  cumulative,  and  that 
another  year  of  spraying  will  probably  place  the 
pest  under  control  in  their  orchards. 

Lime  Spray. — Earl  Morris,  the  county  horticul- 
tural commissioner  of  Santa  Clara  county,  reports 
that  he  has  had  excellent  results  on  pears  with  a 
simple  whitewash  spray.  His  solution  is  made 
by  slaking  lime  in  water,  using  as  concentrated 
a  solution  as  it  is  possible  to  supply,  from  75  to 
100  pounds  of  lime  to  each  100  gallons  of  water. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  secure  first-class  lime 
and  to  slack  it  well.  The  cost  of  this  spray,  all 
made  up,  should  not  exceed  one  cent  per  gal- 
lon. 

The  spray  should  be  applied  just  as  the  buds 
begin  to  separate,  and  the  entire  .surface  of  the 
tree  should  be  covered.  One  application  is  suffi- 
cient. Although  Mr.  Morris  gives  no  exact  state- 
ment of  the  results,  he  assures  me  that  eight  times 
as  many  pears  per  tree  were  taken  from  the 
sprayed  trees  as  from  the  unsprayed  trees. 

Testing  for  Thrips. — Many  growers  are  puzzled 
to  know  whether  or  not  their  ground  is  infested 
with  thrip-s.  For  the  benefit  of  these  and  others 
v/ho  wish  to  know  just  how  badly  their  soil  is 
infested,  the  Government  method  of  determining 
the  intensity  of  the  infestation  will  be  demon- 
strated. 

To  secure  a  sample  of  the  soil,  the  loose  layer, 
to  a  depth  of  3  or  4  inches,  is  scraped  away, 
and  a  5-gallon  oil  can,  from  which  the  top  has 
been  removed,  is  inverted  on  the  hard  soil  thias 
exposed.  The  soil  is  then  removed  from  the  edges 
of  the  can,  which  is  sunk  to  its  full  capacity  over 
a  section  of  soil.  "When  the  can  is  sunk  as  deeply 
as  possible,  the  enclosed  section  of  soil  is  cut  off 
at  the  bottom,  the  can  turned  right  side  up,  and 
transported  with  its  contents  to  the  place  of  ex- 
amination. A  section  of  the  soil  six  inches  square 
is  then  examined  by  passing  small  quantities 
through  a  screen.  If  the  thrips  are  in  the  larval 
or  pupal  stage,  black  paper  is  used  to  collect  the 
soil  particles  passed  through  the  screen.  If  the 
insect  is  in  the  adult  stage,  white  paper  is 
better. 

A  record  is  kept  of  the  number  found  from  each 
inch  of  soil  examined,  from  which  an  estimate  of 
the  number  of  thrips  per  square  foot  may  be  ob- 
tained. 

Summary. — If  your  orchard  is  badly  infested, 
you  ought  to  spray  early,  thoroughly  and  late. 
The  results  of  the  first  year  may  not  be  decisive, 
but  at  the  end  of  two  years  of  intelligent  spray- 
ing, the  pest  will  be  under  control. 
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Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  C.  II.  Matson',  Los  Angeles. 

Fumigation  Troubles. — So  great  has  become  the 
dissatisfaction  among  citrus  and  other  fruit  grow- 
ers over  the  manner  in  which  the  State  law  rela- 
tive to  fumigating  and  spraying  is  enforced  in 
Los  Angeles  county  by  the  county  horticultural 
comniiss'oner,  that  a  reorganization  of  the  syn- 
tem  has  been  ordered  by  the  county  board  of 
supervisors. 

The  new  system  will  be  worked  out  jointly  by 
the  district  attorney  and  the  horticultural  com- 
missioner along  lines  intended  to  do  away  with 
causes  for  complaints  in  the  past. 

These  complaints  have  arisen  from  a  lack  of 
proper  inspection  and  from  bad  methods  nsed  by 
commercial  sprayers  and  fumigators.  In  a  count>' 
the  size  of  Los  Angeles  it  is  impossible  for  the 
county  horticultural  commissioner,  or  even  his 
deputies,  to  give  personal  snjx'rvision  to  fumigat- 
ing the  large  Area  of  citrus  orchards  and  spray- 
ing other  trees,  but  the  work  is  necessarily  left 
to  inspectors  employed  by  the  commissioner. 

These  inspectors  notify  owners  of  trees  to  have 
them  sprayed  or  fumigated  within  five  or  ten 
days,  and  if  not  done,  the  inspector  authorizes  a 
commercial  .sprayer  or  fumigator  to  do  the  work, 
Avhich  is  i)aid  for  by  the  county,  and  the  county 
then  collects  the  bill,  with  extra  costs,  from  the 
property  owner. 

JIuch  work  has  been  collected  for  by  the  fumi- 
gator immediately  after  it  has  been  done  and 
before  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  if  the  work  has 
been  effective.  In  fact,  in  many  cases  there  has 
been  no  ins])ection  at  all  after  the  work  has  been 
done.    The  result  has  liorn  that  citrus  irrowers 


have  been  compelled  to  pay  large  bills  for  fumi- 
gating that  has  been  not  only  worthless,  but  in 
some  instances  has  actually  damaged  trees  and 
crops  to  a  serious  extent. 

The  Remedy. — The  details  of  the  new  method 
to  be  employed  have  not  yet  been  worked  out,  but 
it  will  aim  to  have  outfits  of  sprayers  and  fumi- 
gators employed  directly  by  the  county  to  do 
the  Avork  required  under  the  State  law,  and  not 
leave  it  to  be  done  by  commercial  outfits.  Citi'us 
growers  will  be  free  to  do  the  work  themselves 
or  employ  commercial  outfits  to  do  it  for  them, 
but  when  it  is  done  at  the  expense  of  the  county 
it  Avill  be  by  the  county's  own  workmen,  and  it 
will  be  certain  that  a  proper  job  has  been  done 
before  the  property  owner  will  be  required  to  re- 
imburse the  county  for  it. 

The  new  system  will  hardly  be  put  into  work- 
ing order  in  time  to  govern  the  winter  fumigating, 
but  the  supervisors  aim  to  have  it  in  force  in 
time  to  prevent  fumigating  when  the  trees  are 
in  bloom  next  spring.  Fumigating  at  the  wrong 
time,  just  when  the  bloom  has  been  at  the  stage 
when  most  affected  by  the  fumes,  has  been  a  cause 
of  much  complaint. 

Early  Sales. — With  this  week  i)ractically  all  of 
the  Christmas  oranges  will  have  started  for  East- 
ern markets.  A  few  more  cars  may  go  to  Jliddle 
Western  cities  which  can  be  reached  Avithin  a 
minimum  time,  but  the  Christmas  rush  is  practi- 
cally over. 

Northern  oranges,  those  from  Tulare  and  Butte 
counties,  have  had  a  splendid  season,  but  the  early 
shipments  from  south  of  the  Tehachapi  have  been 
light.  Although  lemon  shipments  from  the  south 
this  season  have  exceeded  last  year,  the  shipments 
of  Christmas  oranges  have  been  less  than  one-third 
as  heavy  as  they  were  a  year  ago. 

Prices,  however,  have  been  excellent,  and  this 


has  brought  back  from  the  East  a  golden  fiood, 
particularly  to  Porterville  and  adjacent  districts, 
from  which  the  bulk  of  the  Christmas  fruit  has 
come. 

Fruit  of  Good  Quality.— There  has  been  very 
little  green  or  immature  fruit  shii)ped,  and  the 
result  has  been  exceedingly  beneficial  to  the  in- 
dustry as  a  whole.  Unripe  or  sour  fruit,  although 
fine  in  outward  appearance,  has  the  effect  of  di.s- 
gu.sting  consumers  and  depreciating  markets,  but 
fine-fiavored  fruit,  such  as  has  been  shipped  this 
year,  stimidates  the  demand.  As  a  result,  the 
outlook  is  fine  for  a  good  season  in  the  coming 
months  for  the  entire  industry.  A  record-break- 
ing crop  is  noAV  on  the  trees,  and  unless  some  un- 
expected calamity,  such  as  a  severe  freeze  or  a 
visitation  of  black  rot,  comes  along  within  the 
next  few  weeks,  the  coming  season's  shipments 
will  exceed  those  of  last  year  by  several  thousand 
carloads.  And  the  demand  is  such  at  present  that 
it  is  believed,  with  proper  care  in  the  distribution 
of  the  fruit  in  the  markets,  prices  will  continue 
to  be  extremely  good. 

Thus  far  there  has  been  little  complaint  of  the 
black  rot  Avhich  puzzled  growers  in  the  early  part 
of  last  season. 

The  Northern  Product. — It  is  estimated  that  the 
crop  of  the  northern  districts  will  be  25  per  cent 
larger  than  last  year,  partly  caused  by  the  in- 
creased acreage  and  partly  by  the  better  crop  on 
the  trees;  so  it  is  not  improbable  that  Tulare  and 
Butte  counties  this  season  Avill  ship  4000  cars. 
It  has  not  been  very  many  years  since  all  of  south- 
ern California  shipped  no  more  than  that  amount. 
Yet  such  have  been  the  developments  in  the  in- 
dustry, and  new  markets  have  been  created  to 
such  an  extent,  that  50,000  carloads  can  be  mar- 
keted more  readily  now  than  4,000  carloads  were 
Itaek  in  the  eightii^s. 


FROST  DAMAGE 

Mr.  Grower  can  you  afford  to  take  a  chance?    Your  crop  is  your  living. 

BOLXOIM  ORCHARD  HEATERS 

will  give  your  orchard  absolute  protection  from  Frost  Damage 

Send  For  Our  Full  Crop  Proposition 

The  Largest  Lemon  Grove  in  the  World  is  equipped  with 

20,700  Bolton  Orchard  Heaters 

The  Largest  Apple  Orchard  in  the  World  is  equipped  with 

20,000  Bolton  Orchard  Heaters 

The  Largest  Orange  Grove  in  the  World  is  equipped  with 

5000  Bolton  Orchard  Heaters 


The  Frost  Prevention  Co. 


BANK  OF  ITALY  BUILDING 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIFORNIA 


MARSHALL  NURSERIES 

P.  O.  Box  652      Fresno.  Cal. 

Send  to  us  for  Prices  on  Nursery  Stock— Fruit  and  Ornamental. 

Figs.  Grapes.  Peaches.  Etc.  Our  Own  Growing. 


CHUL  WHEAT 

This  new  hard  mining  wheat  leads  all  In  yield  per  acre;  is  quick  in  maturing; 
large  gluten  content;  late  harvesting,  without  waste. 

CHOICE  RECLAIMED  SEED 
For  samples  and  prices  address  D.  W.  I<R\VIS.  ror<-<>rnn.  •  nl. 
A  few  carloads  of  fancy  white  Sonora. 
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How  German  Farmers  Do  Their 
Own  Banking. 


To  the  Editor:  I  take  the  liberty  of 
calling  your  attention  to  the  enclosure, 
and  am  forwarding  you  the  proof-sheet 
mentioned  therein. 

Could  you  not  set  the  ball  rolling  and 
pioneer  the  way  toward  the  establishment 
of  the  first  co-operative  group  on  the 
Raiffeisen  plan? 

By  doing  so  you  will  place  the  people 
of  your  section  and  of  the  United  States 
under  obligations. 

As  American  delegate  to  the  Institute, 
I  can  supply  you  with  official  information 
on  the  working  of  this  system  in  Europe. 

I  should  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you 
at  your  earliest  convenience. 

Yours  very  truly, 

David  Lubin, 
Delegate  of  the  United  States,  Inter- 
national Institute  of  Agriculture. 
Rome,  Italy. 

The  inclosure  to  which  Mr.  Lubin  al- 
ludes is  a  letter  of  his  addressed  to  A. 
D.  Wilson,  Director  Farmers'  Institutes, 
University  Farm,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"In  your  article,  'Farmers'  Co-operative 
Movement  in  the  North  Central  State,'  in 
the  issue  for  September,  1910,  of  the  Bul- 
letin of  the  Bureau  of  Economic  and  So- 
cial Intelligence  of  the  International  Insti- 
tute of  Agriculture,  you  say,  on  page  238: 
'One  of  the  great  needs  of  Northwestern 
farmers  is  some  kind  of  a  co-operative 
system  of  banks  by  which  they  may  se- 
cure loans  at  reasonable  rates,  thus  en- 
abling them  to  make  use  of  opportunities 
which  they  now  lose  for  lack  of  working 
capital.' 

"In  response  to  your  suggestion,  I  have 
by  this  mail  sent  you  proof-sheets  of  a 
work  by  the  Institute,  now  in  press,  on 
co-operative  banking  in  Germany.  The 
Institute  has  dealt  with  this  subject  in 
some  nine  volumes  already  published,  cop- 
ies of  which  you  have  doubtless  received. 
On  page  37  of  the  proof-sheets  I  have 
marked  the  space  showing  the  volume  of 
business  done  in  Germany  by  one  of  the 
great  co-operative  agricultural  credit  in- 
stitutions, known  as  the  Raiffeisen  banks. 
You  will  see  that  the  business  done  for 
1909  amounted  to  6,537,075,959  marks- 
something  over  one  billion  six  hundred 
million  dollars.  When  you  come  to  con- 
sider that  this  great  volume  of  business 
was  done  without  mortgages  and  at  an 
interest  rate  of  5%  a  year  and  less,  and 
done  by  the  farmers  themselves,  it  will 
show  that  it  is  of  sufficient  importance 
to  be  studied  and  taken  up  by  the  farmers 
of  the  United  States. 

"I  have  also  turned  down  pages  51-54 
of  the  proof-sheets,  where  a  phase  of  the 
credit  loan  bank  systems  of  Germany  is 
discussed,  which  might  lend  itself  to 
adaptation  and  adoption  in  the  United 
States,  with  a  view  to  forming  a  system 
of  co-operative  credit  banks  which  would 
bring  them  under  the  classification  of 
'National'  banks.  Under  such  a  system 
the  agricultural  co-operative  institutions 
would  be  able  to  obtain  their  circulating 
capital  from  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment free  of  Interest. 

"As  this  is  a  matter  of  general  inter- 
est, I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  sendin.g 
a  copy  of  this  letter  to  other  important 
leaders  of  the  agricultural  industry  in 
the  United  States. — David  Lubi.n,  Delegate 
of  the  United  States,  International  Insti- 
tute of  Agriculture,  Rome,  Italy." 

The  RAirraisEN  Banks. — The  publica- 
tion by  the  International  Institute  to 
which  Mr.  Lubin  specifically  alludes  is 
before  us.  It  gives  the  history  of  co- 
operative efforts  leading  up  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  industrial  banking  institu- 
tions, the  wonderful  development  of  sup- 


port and  available  capital  which  they  have 
realized,  and  the  vast  work  which  they 
are  doing  in  the  promotion  of  producers' 
prosperity.  These  details  are  beyond  our 
printing  capacity.  Mr.  Lubin  states  point- 
edly the  commanding  facts  in  his  letter 
to  Mr.  Wilson.  We  are  sure  that  those 
deeply  interested  in  the  subject  can  se- 
cure from  Mr.  Lubin  copies  of  these  pub- 
lications of  the  Institute  of  Agriculture 
so  far  as  they  are  available  for  distribu- 
tion. Manifestly,  our  agricultural  socie- 
ties should,  through  their  proper  officers 
or  committees,  make  a  careful  study  of 
the  important  data  which  the  Institute 
is  bringing  to  public  notice. 

We  have  to  content  ourselves  with  de- 
tailed account  of  the  constitution  and 
operation  of  the  Raiffeisen  banks  to  which 
Mr.  Lubin  calls  particular  attention  in 
his  letter  to  us.  We  take  it  from  the 
Institute  bulletin  as  follows: 

The  Raiffeisen  banks  (named  for  their 
founder,  Frederick  William  Raiffeisen, 
who  laid  their  foundation  in  1847)  now 
number  15,47(1  and  form  the  basis  of  the 
great  edifice  of  co-operation  in  Germany. 

The  Raiffeisen  Bank  (Spar-und  Darle- 
henskasse)  is  a  registered  co-operative 
society  with  unlimited  liability.  Its  oper- 
ations extend  over  a  district  defined  in 
its  rules,  which  must  be  more  or  less 
limited,  a  parish,  often  even  a  single  vil- 
lage. For  legal  constitution  the  society 
must  consist  of  at  least  seven  members. 
The  society  consists  exclusively  of  inhab- 
itants of  the  district  of  full  age,  and  in 
enjoyment  of  all  qivil  rights.  The  man- 
agement of  affairs  is  entrusted  to  an 
elected  committee  (Vorstand)  composed, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  of  four  or  five 
members.  This  committee  has  a  president, 
a  vice-president,  and  two  or  three  commit- 
teemen, of  whom  one  generally  has  the 
office  of  treasurer  or  accountant.  The 
Raiffeisen  banks  of  the  old  type  choose 
their  accountant  from  persons  not  includ- 
ed in  this  committee,  at  the  sittings  of 
which  the  accountant  has  a  right  to  be 
present,  but  without  voting.  As  we  have 
just  said,  this  committee  manages  all 
business,  deciding  as  to  the  admission  of 
new  members,  upon  the  loans  to  be  grant- 
ed, and  also  upon  the  purchase  of  agri- 
cultural requirements.  The  committee 
must  put  itself  in  touch  with  the  tribunal, 
in  the  chancery  of  which  the  society  is 
registered;  the  members  of  this  commit- 
tee are  inscribed  as  such  in  the  same 
registry  office. 

The  committee  advises  the  registry  office 
of  the  admission  of  new  members,  as 
well  as  of  the  names  of  the  members  who 
withdraw  from  the  society;  it  also  keeps 
the  registry  informed  of  any  changes  that 
take  place  in  the  composition  of  the  com- 
mittee itself.  Every  year  before  the  ex- 
piration of  six  months  from  date  of  clos- 
ing accounts,  the  committee  transmits  to 
the  registry  the  balance  sheet,  a  state- 
ment showing  the  number  of  members 
of  the  society  and  an  auditor's  certificate 
given  by  the  auditor  of  the  federation 
(Verband)  to  which  the  society  belongs. 

Besides  the  committee,  there  is  a  Coun- 
cil of  Supervision;  the  number  of  its 
members  is  unlimited,  but  at  least  three. 
Generally  this  Council  has  six  to  nine 
members,  chosen  from  the  inhabitants  of 
the  different  villages,  which  allows  of  the 
council  being  always  well  informed  as  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  inhabitants  of 
its  district.  The  Council  of  Supervision 
controls  the  acts  of  the  committee  (Vor- 
stand), seeing,  for  example,  that  loans 
are  granted  in  a  regular  manner,  that 
the  admission  of  new  members,  as  well  as 
the  purchase  of  feeds  and  manure  take 
place  in  virtue  of  decisions  arrived  at  in 
the  meetings  of  the  committee  and  duly 


recorded  in  the  minutes.  The  Council  of 
Supervision  must,  as  often  as  possible — 
at  least  once  in  the  course  of  every  three 
months — proceed,  without  previous  warn- 
ing, to  inspect  the  cash,  to  see  if  the 
cashier  fulfills  his  charge  conscientiously. 
The  acts  of  the  Council  of  Supervision 
are  also  recorded  in  the  minutes. 

The  services  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee and  of  the  Council  of  Supervision 
are  gratuitous;  the  members  of  these 
bodies  have  only  a  right  to  the  reim- 
bursement of  their  expenses. 

Only  the  cashier  or  accountant  is  paid; 
his  emoluments  are  fixed  by  the  commit- 
tee in  consultation  with  the  Council  of 
Supervision,  taking  into  account  the 
amount  of  work  he  has  to  do. 

The  supreme  authority  in  the  society 
is  the  general  assembly  of  members  which 
meets  once  a  year;  for  the  Raiffeisen  so- 
cieties of  the  old  type  the  general  as- 
sembly meets  twice  a  year. 

The  general  assembly  approves  the  ac- 
counts and  the  annual  balance  sheet  duly 
passed  by  the  Council  of  Supervision,  con- 
firms the  work  of  the  committee,  and  de- 
cides as  to  the  division  of  the  net  profits. 

The  general  assembly,  in  which  each 
member,  be  he  rich  or  poor,  be  he  of  ex- 
alted or  of  humble  position,  be  he  pres- 
ident, member  of  the  Council  of  Super- 
vision, or  a  mere  private  member,  has 
only  one  vote,  deliberates  upon  every 
question,  general  or  special,  that  concerns 
the  society. 

The  working  capital  of  the  society  is 
composed,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  mem- 
ber's shares;  each  of  the  members  must 
buy  one.  The  value  of  these  shares  varies 
according  to  the  economic  condition  of 
the  different  regions,  oscillating  between 
10  and  500  marks.  Nowadays,  we  observe 
a  general  tendency  not  to  fix  the  value 
of  these  shares  too  low.  If  so  provided 
by  the  rules,  the  society  may  admit  pay- 
ments by  annual  instalments. 

The  principal  working  capital,  however, 
consists  of  the  savings  book  deposits 
(Spareinlagen),  which  the  society  ac- 
cepts from  anyone;  it  is  enough  that  these 
deposits  come  in  abundantly  for  the  Raif- 
feisen bank  to  be  in  a  position  to  fulfill 
its  mission  efficiently.  With  regard  to 
the  available  surplus,  first  a  sum  is  set 
aside  for  a  small  dividend  on  the  mem- 
bers' shares,  calculated  at  a  moderate  in- 
terest (from  3  to  4%);  then  a  certain 
amount  is  placed  to  the  reserve  fund;  this 
sum,  as  we  have  said  above,  according 
to.  the  rules,  must  remain  inalienable. 
The  remaining  amount  is  generally  as- 
signed, by  decision  of  the  general  assem- 
bly, to  some  work  of  common  utility. 

With  very  few  exceptions,  all  the  Ger- 
man agricultural  co-operative  credit  so- 
cieties are  organized  in  this  simple  way, 
which  has  permitted  of  their  becoming  a 
continually  increasing  source  of  prosper- 
ity for  the  farming  population.  The  so- 
cieties are  to  be  counted  by  hundreds, 
which,  with  cautious,  intelligent  and  ac- 
tive men  at  the  head  of  their  committees 
and  councils  of  supervision,  reap  truly 
"golden  harvests"  in  the  form  of  constant- 
ly increasing  reserve  funds,  but  their 
chief  merit  consists  in  their  being  true 
nuclei  of  that  spirit  of  solidarity  which 
stimulates  healthy  supi)ort  of  whatever 
is  most  nobly  philanthropic. 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Apply 


Mororo 


SUPERPHOSPHATF 

CHEAPEST  FERTILIZER  hN  THE  MARKET 

For  Sale  by 

The  Mountain  Copper  Company,  Ltd. 

ISO  Piu  St.,  San  Francisco 

Two  Grain  Drills  for  sale — cheap. 


Place 
Your 
Orders 
Now 


We  jiroH-  ovorytliiiie  that  KroH'8 — 
citruM  :iii<l  ilfcidiiouM  fruit  treeft,  or- 
iiiiineiitalN,  pnlniH,  fifrape  vines, 
iilunt.*!,  roses,  etc.,  etc. 

We  lire  iiiitlinrlxed  oomnierolai 
firoiiaKiitors  and  distributors  of 
l.iitlier  Itiirlianlt's  fruit  introduc- 
tions, and  cali  particular  attention 
to  Iiis  ue-n  1011-1012  novelties. 


Our  Mtoelt  of  the  new  1011-1913 
novelties  is  limited,  so  we  SH^fzrest 
that  you  write  at  once  for  further 
information  and  make  Immediate 
reservation   for  your  requirements. 


Have  you  a  Copy  of  Our  Book — 

''California 
Horticulture 

The  Fruit  Growers'  Guide?" 

It  is  a  veritable  cyclopedia  of  In- 
formation on  planting;,  pruning:, 
lilanuinK,  etc.,  and  sliould  be  In  the 
liands  of  every  urower  of  trees  or 
plants.  It  contains  130  paKCs — beau- 
tifully Illustrated  In  colors.  Sent 
liostpaid  for  35  cents  In  coin  or 
stamps. 


New  1911-1912 
Catalogue  and 
Price  List 
Now  Ready 

Our  Annual  calaloKue  Is  now  ready 
for  dist rilKil Ion  and  we  will  Kindly 
mail  a  copy,  FItKK,  to  anyone  mak- 
ing application  and  kIvIuk  a  list  of 
their  probable  reiiulrenients  lu  nur- 
sery stock. 

WHITE  FOR  IT  TODAY. 

PAID  UP  CAPITAL  $200.0005 


[URSERIES'i 

1  GEO.CROEDINGPRE&AHDMOR. 

.Box  l^  fresno. California 
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^WILLSONiS, 
[WONDER  i 

^ALNUTjj 


STANDARD 
PRUNE 

is  the  BEST  PRUNE  for  grow- 
ing, drying,  shipping  and  for 
quality. 

THE 

BURBANK 
CHERRY 

brings  the  highest  prices  ever 
received  for  cherries. 


ABUNDANCE 
CHERRY 

bears  enormous  crops  of  big 
fruit. 


LEADER  AND 
NATIONAL 
PEACHES 

are  the  best  early  canning  and 
drying  peaches. 

NEW  SHIPPING  PLUMS;  A 
NEW  CANNING  PEAR  and 
olher  profitable  trees. 


A  postal  card  now  will  bring 
you  a  new  illustrated  catalog. 


Luther  Burbank 

SANTA  ROSA,  CAL 


Fruit  Trees 

Hardy  Oregon  Grown  Stock,  no 
Irrigation  or  Fertilizer,  hence  only 
sturdy  normal  growth,  the  best 
for  transplanting. 

Specialty  in 
BARTLETT   PEARS,  YELLOW 
NEWTOWN  and  GRAVENSTEIN 
APPLES. 

A  full  line  of 
COMMERCIAL  ORCHARD  TREES 

Send  list  of  wants  for  special 
prices.  Send  for  Illustrated,  De- 
scriptive Catalog,  free  if  this 
paper  is  mentioned. 

J.  B.  PILKINGTON 

NURSERYMAN 

Portland,  Oregon. 


Free  Tests  of  Seeds. 


Walnuts  To  Graft 

(CALIFORNIA  BLACK) 

WUl  contract  to  graft  whare  standing  or 
win  deliver  in  small  or  large  lots. 
OrDamentaU    (Medium   to   I^eavy  grades) 
Special  prices  to  clear  leased  land. 

Elm  Umbrella  (Texas) 
Maple  Poplar  (CarcUr.a) 

Catalpa  Mulberry 

Ready  for  early  delivery. 

G.  E.  AMES,  Live  Oak,  i. 


We  recently  alluded  to  the  installation  , 
at  the  University  Experiment  Station  at 
Berl<eley  of  a  free  seed-testing  division 
in  co-operation  with  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  which  furnishes  a  quali- 
fied expert  for  the  worlc. 

This  seed-testing  laboratory  is  main- 
tained for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  in- 
formation as  to  the  quality  of  agricultural 
seeds. 

Samples  of  seeds  will  be  identified,  ex- 
amined, or  tested,  according  to  the  re- 
quest accompanying  them,  for  the  follow- 
ing purposes: 

1.  Identification  of  seeds  of  weeds  and 
crop  plants. 

2.  Examination  for  the  presence  of 
adulterants  or  dodder. 

All  samples  sent  for  these  purposes  will 
be  examined  at  once  and  a  report  sent 
by  mail  (or  by  telegraph  at  the  expense 
of  the  receiver). 

3.  Test  for  mechanical  purity.  This 
involves  the  determination  of  the  per- 
centage by  weight  of: 

a.  Pure  seed    (the  kind  being  exam 
ined) . 

b.  Foreign  seed  (all  seeds  not  of  the 
kind  being  examined). 

c.  Sticks,  stones,  dirt,  and  chaff,  and 
the  identification  of  the  weed  seeds  pres- 
ent. 

These  tests  require  considerable  time, 
and  can  be  made  only  by  experts.  The 
facilities  of  the  seed  laboratory  will  per- 
mit not  more  than  five  such  tests  to  be 
made  for  any  one  firm  or  individual  in 
any  one  calendar  month.  These  tests  will 
be  made  and  reports  sent  as  promptly  as 
possible  and  in  the  order  in  which  the 
samples  are  received,  it  is  promised. 

4.  Test  for  germination.  This  test  is 
made  to  determine  the  percentage  of  seed 
which  will  germinate  under  favorable 
conditions.  The  seed  of  cereals,  clovers, 
and  many  vegetables  can  be  easily  tested 
without  the  use  of  special  apparatus. 
Some  seeds,  however,  including  a  num- 
ber of  the  grasses,  are  more  difficult  to 
test,  requiring  exact  conditions  of  tem- 
perature and  moisture. 

Samples  will  be  tested  for  germination 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  received, 
and  not  more  than  ten  tests  for  germina 
tion  wili  be  made  for  any  one  firm  or 
individual  in  any  one  calendar  month. 

These  laboratories  are  expected  to  be 
of  great  advantage  to  the  busy  farmer, 
as  thorough  seed  inspection  will  insure 
him  against  a  poor  stand  through  having, 
unknowingly,  planted  weak  or  inferior 
seed  and  from  infestation  of  his  fields 
with  weeds. 

Correspondence  and  prepaid  samples 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Director  of 
the  Experiment  Station,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


SOYA  BEAN-CAKE  AND  BRAN. 


The  large  importation  of  soya  bean 
cake  for  feeding  purposes  in  this  State 
makes  a  report  on  the  comparative  value 
of  the  cake,  as  reported  by  Consul  General 
J.  L.  Griffiths,  of  London,  locally  in- 
teresting. He  writes  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment: 

Experiments  conducted  by  the  East 
Scotland  College  of  Agriculture  during 
the  winter  of  1910,  to  ascertain  the  rela- 
tive value  of  soya  bean-cake  and  linseed 
cake  for  the  feed  of  cattle  are  now  con- 
cluded. For  a  generation  or  more  linseed 
cake  has  been  used  in  the  United  King- 
dom for  fattening  bullocks,  but  the  in- 
crease in  price  has  directed  attention  to 
the  desirability  of  securing  some  substi- 
tute. It  was  thought  that  the  soya  bean- 
cake  would  most  completely  answer  this 
purpose,  and  the  earlier  trials  indicated 
that  "although,  it  is  not  quite  so  effective, 
its  lower  price  makes  it  about  equally 
economical." 


The  soya  bean-cake  and  the  linseed 
cake  were  used  in  combination  with  the 
same  quantities  of  turnips,  straw,  hay, 
Bombay  cotton  cake  and  dried  grains. 
The  experiment  showed  that  the  feeding 
value  of  soya  bean-cake  was  about  three- 
quarters  that  of  linseed  cake.  The  experi- 
ments included  allowance  for  the  higher 
manurial  value  of  soya  bean-cake,  which 
is  estimated  at  about  one-fifth  higher 
than  the  older  food. 


Order  Trees 
Now 

The  supply  of  good  trees 

is  very,  very  short — 
Some  varieties  sold  out. 
Our  assortment  of  the  best 

stan(jar(j  sorts  in  apple,  plum, 

peach,  cherry,  almond,  etc., 

etc.,  is  still  complete. 
Catalogue  and   price  list 

mailed  on  request. 

WRITE  US  AT  ONCE 


THE  SILVA-BERGTHOJ-DT  COMPANY 
181  Orchard  Street  Newcastle,  Cal. 


RHUBARB  FOR  PROFIT 

A  FREE  BOOKLET  ON 

Rhubarb  Culture' 

$1000  profit  per  acre;  plant  now. 
Berry  plaiitsof  all  sorts.  Cut  this 
adv.  out  and  mall  today. 

J  B.  WAGNFR,      Pasadena,  ral. 
The  Rbubarb  and  Berry  Specialist 


ALFALFA  SEED 

Raised  on  non-irrigated  land,  most 
vigorous  and  of  highest  germination. 
No  foul  or  noxious  seeds,  no  weevil. 
Price  low  for  the  best. 


WEST  COAST  SEED  HOUSE 

111,  lia,  115  Wlnftton  St.,  I.om  AnKeleii. 

Free   Catalog  of   everything   for  Poultry 
and  the  Garden. 


Interest  to  Orchardists 

nefore  InvexUng  In  >'urMery  Stock  In- 
veHtleate  our  extenxlve  line.  Pedigree, 
ooDiblned  ivith  our  integrity,  guarantee 
you  natlafactioD.  Our  Mtoek  In  budded 
from  trees  grown  under  the  personal  sa- 
pervifilon  of  out  expert  management. 

We  take  no  chanceB  of  Incurring  the 
orchardlat'a  dlspleaxure  by  filling  orders 
with  Eastern  stock,  thereby  risking  our 
growing  reputation. 


UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY 

NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND  SftUIRRKLS,  GOPHERS,  also 
BORERS,  ROOT  APHIS,  etc.,  on  Fruit 
Trees 

CARBON  BISULPHIDE 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sa^e  by  dealers  and  manufacturers 
WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  &  STAUFFER 
Office  t   624   California   St.,  San  Francisco. 


Natural  Size. 

Bears  EARLIEST  and  most  CON- 
TINUOUSLY heavy  crops  of  any  walnut 
In  existence.  It  has  the  size,  kernel, 
thin  shell  and  QUALITY  to  command 
the  highest  price  and  hold  it.  Even 
the  sninlloHt  are  "FANCY  GRADE" 
among  other  varieties. 

Originated,  grown  and  for  sale  by 

F.  C.  WILLSON 

ENCINAL  NURSERIES 

SUNNYVALE,  SANTA  CURA  COUNTY,  CAL. 


FRUIT  TREES 
AND  VINES 

Bartletts,  Gravensteins, 
Peaches,  Walnuts,  Koyal  Annes, 
French  Prunes,  Late  Apples, 
etc.  Resistant  Cuttings,  Bench 
Grafts,  Resistant  Vines.  Stock 
all  true  to  name  and  free  from 
disease.    Selling  rapidly. 

Write  for  prices. 

TABLE  GROVE  NURSERIES, 
Healdsburg,  Cal. 

A.  J.  GALLOWAY. 


ALFALFA 

Extra  Fancy  Recleaned — Free  from 
Weevil  and  Dodder. 

VETCH 

WHITE  CANADIAN  FIELD  PEAS 
BURR  CLOVER 

Write  for  samples  and  prices. 

Catalogue  for  1012  ready  in  December. 
Mailed  free  upon  request. 

VALLEY  SEED  COMPANY 

709  J  ST.,  SACRAMENTO 


We  make  a  specialty  of  growing  the 
GENUINE  GRAVENSTEIN  APPLE  that 
is  making  Sonoma  county  famous;  also 
other  leading  varieties  of  apple  trees. 
They  are  tlirifty,  matured,  hardy  and 
well  rooted:  are  my  own-grown,  graft- 
ed and  budded  from  bearing  trees  of 
the  best  strain,  and  guaranteed  true  to 
name. 

Also  a  good  stock  of  Cherries,  Plums. 
Peaches,  and  other  Fruit  Trees!  Palms. 

Roses,  and  other  Ornamental  Stock. 

Send  for  Price  List. 

PLEASANT  VIEW  NURSERY 

A.  F.  SCHEIDECKER,  Sebastopol.  Cal. 


BERRY  PLANTS 

SPHAGNUM  MOSS  For  Sale 
Wtaolesale  and  Retail 

LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 

PASADENA.  CAL.  B.  F.  D. 
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.Foul  Brood  in  California. 


E.  M.  Gibson,  of  Jamul,  San  Diego  coun- 
ty, writes  to  the  American  Bee  Journal 
as  follows: 

It  has  come  to  the  breaking  point  with 
nie,  and  r  am  going  to  write  some  truths 
about  foul  brood,  and  if  some  one's  feel- 
ings are  huit,  I  hope  others  may  be  bene- 
fited. 

.  There  is  not  the  flimsiest  thread  of 
Consistency  in  keeping  foul  brood  year 
after  year  to  menace  those  who  keep  their 
apiaries  clean.  One  would  not  be  allowed 
to  keep  any  other  infectious  disease  in 
a  neighborhood — why  foul  brood?  We 
bear  of  bee-keepers  whose  bees  get  the 
disease,  but  that  is  the  last  we  hear  about 
it — they  get  rid  of  it  without  an  inspector 
having  to  come  and  make  them  do  so. 
Nearly  every  issue  of  our  bee  papers  has 
one  or  more  articles  about  foul  brood  and 
its  cure,  and  I  believe  a  great  majority 
of  them  ought  never  to  have  been  pub- 
lished. If  I  were  inspector  I  would  be 
hnient  with  the  beginner,  but  the  old 
transgressor  would  have  to  "gest  busy" 
and  clean  up. 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  see  to  it 
that  every  owner  of  bees  received  a  cir- 
cv.Iar  explaining  the  McEvoy  treatment, 
and  giving  explicit  instructions  about  be- 
ing careful  in  the  manipulation  of  the 
samei.  The  McEvoy  treatment  will  cure 
i'oul!  brood,  either  American  or  European. 
V^hen  I  refer  to  the  McEvoy  treatment. 
if  is  to  be  understood  that  I  mean  with 
starters  or  with  whole  sheets  of  founda- 
tion. I  used  full  sheets,  and  if  I  had  used 
only  that  treatment  instead  of  trying 
everything  else  I  had  read  about,  I  would 
-have  gotten  rid  of  it  one  year  sooner  than 
I  did.  If  there  is  a  sure  cure  for  foul 
l;rood,  why  not  confine  one's  self  to  that 
jirocess?  ' 
,i  There  need  be  no  trouble  about  diag- 
^inosing  the  disease;  the  rawest  beginner 
would  not  be  misled,  for  if  his  eyesight 
failed,  and  his  olfactory  nerve  was  in 
,^une,  he  could  make  no  mistake, 
i  Some  districts  of  the  inspectors  are 
so  large  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to 
4o  all  the  work,  and  the  law  in  this 
State  does  not  require  them  to  do  so. 
The  owners  of  bees  should  be  instructed 
as  to  the  method  of  cure,  and  then  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  inspector  to  see  that  in- 
structions are  followed. 

Are  some  of  our  inspectors  too  lenient 
with  old  offenders?  It  is  not  for  me  to 
judge,  but  I  have  read  in  the  bee  papers 
that  foul  brood  is  on  the  increase  in 
some  of  their  districts.  There  Is  such,  a 
tiling  as  being  overzealous  to  do  justice 
to  a  few  that  Injustice  may  be  done  to 
others. 

i  The  year  1904  was  the  poorest  season 
I  have  ever  known.  I  fed  my  bees  from 
|May,  1904,  to  May,  1905.  Honey  being 
the  natural  food  for  bees,  and  never  hav- 
ing heard  of  foul  brood  in  this  section, 
I  bought  honey  to  feed  them.  I  after- 
ward learned  that  the  honey  I  had  fed 
was  taken  from  an  apiary  that  had  foul 
brood,  and  had  been  broken  up,  the  honey 
extracted  and  sold  to  the  merchant  from 
whom  I  bought.  Imagine  the  condition 
the  bees  were  in  by  1905.  Several  told 
me  it  was  impossible  ever  to  cure  such 
a  mess,  but  I  produced  17  tons  of  honey 
tliat  year,  and  nearly  all  the  bees  that  I 
put  on  foundation  that  year  were  cured, 
and  the  next  year  I  cleaned  it  out. 

The  first  year  I  tried  to  save  the  brood 
by  piling  up  hives  filled  with  brood  and 
a  few  bees  to  protect  it,  but  I  think  this 
a  great  mistake.  It  seems  like  a  great 
sacrifice  to  cut  out  those  solid  sheets  of 
hatching  brood  with  but  a  few  cells  show- 
ing any  disease,  but  when  one  stops  to 
consider  that  by  keeping  them  other  col- 
onies may  be  infected,  and  the  same  proc- 
cess  gone  over  again,  it  seems  to  me  to  be 


"penny  wise  and  pound  foolish."  Des- 
perate cases  need  desperate  remedies,  and 
the  sooner  we  get  rid  of  every  vestige  of 
foul  stuff  the  sooner  will  we  be  rid  of 
the  disease.  One  cannot  be  too  careful 
while  doing  the  work. 

I  was  told  many  times  that  the  disease 
would  show  up  again  as  bad  as  ever  in  a 
year  or  two,  and  I  have  refrained  from 
writing,  thinking  I  might  laugh  too  soon; 
but  six  years  is  long  enough,  and  I  am 
sure  if  the  disease  reappears  it  will  be 
from  outside  causes. 

Another  reason  for  not  writing  on  this 
subject  sooner  is,  that  I  thought  possibly 
the  disease  might  be  more  easily  gotten 
rid  of  in  this  dry  and  mild  climate,  or 
perhaps  it  might  be  in  a  milder  form,  but 
I  know  of  those  whose  bees  contracted 
the  disease  the  same  year  that  mine  did, 
ajid  from  the  same  cause,  and  their  bees 
have  it  today  as  bad  as  ever. 

If  each  one  did  his  duty,  foul  brood 
would  be  wiped  out,  and  we  would  hear 
but  little  about  it.  It  is  unreasonable  to 
suppose  every  one  will  try,  and  this  is 
the  time  for  the  inspector  to  do  his  duty; 
ho,  being  armed  with  authority,  should 
see  to  It  that  all  delinquents  do  their 
part.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  up  to  the  in- 
spectors whether  we  keep  on  threshing 
old  straw  through  the  medium  of  the  bee 
papers,  or  whether  they  get  at  it  and 
clean  the  country  up. 


EUCALYPTUS 
PINES,  CYPRESS 

in  boxes  ready  for  shipping 
also 

ROSES  AND  TREES 


PACIFIC  NURSERIES 

3041  Baker  St.,  San  Francisco 


BULBS 

For  fall  and  winter  planting;  also  Flower 
Seeds  for  fall  sowing.  New  Catalogue 
now  rea,dy,  mailed  free  upon  application. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SOW 
Payne's  Royal  Exhibition  Pansy  Seed,  the 
best   strain    on    the    Pacific    Coast,  Giant 
Perfection   Stocks  and   Payne's  ChrlstmaN 
flowering    Sweet    Peas,    all  described 
the  above  mentioned  Catalogue. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

345  S.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


THE  RIVERSIDE 
NURSERIES 

Growers  and  Dealers  of 

HIGH  GRADE  NURSERY  STOCK 

A  full  and  complete  line  of  the  leading 
varieties  of  Citrus,  Deciduous  Fruit  and 
Ornamental  Trees,  Vines,  Shrubs,  Roses, 
Uecorative  Plants,  Eucalyptus  and  Palms. 
Catalog  Mailed  Free. 

"The  best  is  none  too  good  and  in  nearly 
every  case  proves  the  cheapest. 

A  trial  will  convince  you. 

RIVERSIDE,  CALIFORNIA. 


EUCALYPTUS 

IN  VARIETY 
Of  our  usual  high  grade;  quality  guaran- 
teed by  over  forty  years'  experience.  Write 

W.  A.  T.  STRATTON 

PBTALUMA.  CAL. 


EUCALYPTUS 

All  varieties  and  sizes;  extra  hardy 
stock.  "The  finest  frees  I  ever  saw,"  Is 
the  verdict  of  all  who  see  them.  Write  to- 
day for  free  booklet  on.  their  culture,  etc. 
Questirtns  gladly  answered. 

LLOYD  R.  TAYLOR.  Modesto,  Cal. 


WHAT  TO  PLANT? 

That's  the  QUESTION 

Make  your  "WANTS  Known  to  us— and  We  Do  the  Rest.  We 
Suggest  As  MONEY-MAKERS: 

FIG  TREES— Either  Calimyrna,  White  Adriatic  or  Black  Mission. 
PEAR  TREES— BARTLETT,  "the  Get  Rich  Quick  Variety." 
PEACH  TREES— Drying  Freestones  and  Canning  Clings. 
GRAPE  VINES— Table,  Raisin,  and  Wine  Varieties. 

We  have  them.   Send  list  of  wants  for  quotations. 

The  Fresno  Nursery  Company,  Inc. 

P.  O.  Box  615,    Fresno,  California 


Iliese  3  Vegetables  for  10  Cents 

This  is  not  a  bargain,  but  an  intro- 
ductory offer  to  get  you  interested  in 
Lilly's  Seeds,  and  to  prove  to  you 
ttieir  quality  and  reliability. 

LILLY'S  "DELICIOUS"  LETTUCE. 
A  variety  introduced  by  us,  very 
early  with  fine,  hard,  medium  sized 
heads,  rich  yellow  heart,  with  a  de- 
licious buttery  flavor. 

LILLY'S  "EARLIEST  OF  ALL" 
RADISH.  A  very  small  round  bright 
red  radish  with  white,  crisp  flesh  of 
a  delicious  mild  flavor.  An  excel- 
lent variety  for  cold  frame. 

LII,LY'S  "NEW  WHITE  ftUEEN" 
ONIOIV.  A  very  early  small  round 
variety  of  fine,  crisp  flesh  with  de- 
liciousiy  mild  flavor.  A  great  favor- 
ite for  the  home  garden,  easily 
grown  and  matured. 

The  above  three  varieties  are  all 
regular  10  cent  packages.     We  offer 
the   three   for   10   cents   to  Introduce. 
Send  money  order  or  stamps. 

Catalogue  Ready  for  IVIalllng,  Free. 
Send  for  a  copy  of  Lilly's  Annual  Seed 
Book,    126    pages,    fully    illustrated,  with 
cultural  directions. 
Lilly's    Seeds    are   the   Standard    of  the 
West.  They  have  given  satisfaction  to  farm- 
ers for  over  a  decade.    They  are  particularly 
adapted  to  the  climatic  and  soil  conditions  of 
the  West.    Our  seeds  are  tested  by  us  before 
being  offered  for  sale.    We  have  an  expert  seed 
tester,  a  government  graduate. 

THE  CHAS.  H.  LILLY  COMPANY 

Seattle,  Wash. 


CHICO  NURSERY  COMPANY 

CHICO,  CALIFORNIA. 

We  still  have  a  pretty  large  stock  of  all  the  commercial  varie- 
ties of  Fruit  Trees  being  planted  on  this  Coast. 

Write  us  for  our  prices  on  California  Black  Walnut  Threes, 
two  years  old,  suitable  for  planting  out  and  grafting  in  the  field. 

Catalogue  free.   Send  for  one. 

CHICO  NURSERY  COMPANY,  CHICO,  CALIFORNIA 


OF- 

THE  HIGHEST  GRADE 
In  development  of  root,  stalk  and  branch. 

Send  for  catalogue,  and  be  convinced  that  our  stock  is  the  best 
that  can  be  grown. 

POLLARD  BROS. 

MISSION  STREET  AND  LOS  ROBLES  AVE..  SOUTH  PASADENA 


Consult  us  as  to 

ALFALFA  HAY 

We  can  save  you  money 


GOTSHALL  &  IMOLTRSE 

RIPOIM,  CALIFORNIA 
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The    bent   blight   roMl«llng.   well  tented 
nalnutN:   hviiAy  licnrerM;   blonni  Inte; 
matare  early)  grafted  treea  only. 
"Conco  a" 


Send  for  catalogue  and  special  circulars 
on  New  Fruits,  Pedigreed  Prunes,  Eu- 
calyptus. Etc. 

LEONARD  rOATE-S  NURSERY  CO..  INC., 

Morganhill.  Santa  Clara  Co..  Cal. 


LIME 

FOR 

FERTILIZING 

SPKAYING.  WHITEWASHING 

Acetylene  Lime  In  putty  form  In  Iron 
drums 

27S  lbs.  Includlnq  drum  65  cents 

F.  u.  £1.  Uatland,  Cal. 

The  Prest-o-Lite  Co. 

Makers  of  (jas  Tanks 
S8  Van  Ness  Ave.,  San  Francisco 


f  OR  All 


Cheaper 

Than 

Wood 


POSTS 

I£NCING 


Last 
You 
Forever 


AMERICAN  STEEL  POST  COMPANY 

Violet  and  Santa  Fe  Ave.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Snow's  Nursery 

citrus  Stock 
a  Speclalty^ 

Will  accept  future  contracts  on  Citrus  Stock, 
also  Apricots. 


H.  K.  Snow,  Jr.,  Prop. 


OXNAID,  CAL. 


Eucalyptus  Plants 

Globuloa,  RoMtrata  and  Teretlcornls. 
Ornamental  Trees  and  Uurbank  SpineleHH 
Caetnn.     Well-grown   atoek.  Addreaa 

LAWNDALE  EUCALYPTUS  NURSERY 

Kenivood.  Sonoma   County.  Cal. 

Horticultnral  Printing  and  Advertising 

THE  KRCCKERERG  PliBMClTY  SER- 
VICE makes  a  .specialty  of  agricultural 
advertising  and  engraving.  The  printing 
of  fruits  and  flowers  in  natural  colors 
by  the  tri-color  process.  Designs  fur- 
nished. Catalogue  making  for  the  seed 
and  nursery  trade.  Engravings  and  photo- 
graphs of  fruits  and  plants.  Correspon- 
dence invited.  Address 

HENRY  W.  KR'  CKEBERG, 
2»7  Franklin  «f..  I  <>-   Anarele*.  Cal. 


Ask  for  SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX 

IN  rSK  Al.l,  OVER  TSIK  .STATE. 
For  sale  by  all  the  large.=it  groceries,  or 
D.  A.  SNOW,  Lincoln  Ave.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


AGRICULTURAL 
REVIEW. 


With  the  Fruit  Men. 

A  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Horticultural 
Commissioners  of  Humboldt  county  was 
held  last  week  to  arrange  plans  for  im- 
proving conditions  in  the  fruit  districts 
of  the  county. 

Big  returns  from  olives  are  reported 
from  various  parts  of  the  State.  '  F.  C. 
Balaam,  of  Exeter,  Tulare  county,  re- 
ports the  sale  of  a  crop  on  160  acres  for 
$17,600.  At  Lindsay  G.  S.  Berry  sold 
from  157  trees  28,353  pounds  of  the  ber- 
ries. 

It  is  stated  that  only  half  of  the  raisin 
crop,  or  about  24,000  tons,  is  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  growers,  and  that  much  of 
the  raisins  already  sold  have  been  con- 
sumed. 

South  Australian  fruit  journals  state 
that  the  apricot  prospects  are  extremely 
good  this  season.  Advance  sales  at  £90 
per  ton,  duty  paid,  London,  have  been 
made.  The  ruling  price  per  pound  for  ex- 
port is  5V.  pence. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific will  establish  a  pre-cooling  plant  at 
Elmira,  where  fruit  from  Winters,  Vaca- 
ville,  and  Suisun  can  be  treated. 

From  one  walnut  tree  at  the  home  of 
C  H.  Lewis,  Escondido,  San  Diego  county, 
275  pounds  of  nuts  were  secured  this 
year. 

The  first  carload  of  oranges  shipped 
from  Anaheim,  Orange  county,  this  year 
left  December  2. 

According  to  the  Lindsay,  Tulare  coun- 
ty. Gazette,  the  number  of  cars  of  or- 
anges shipped  increased  from  351  in  1902, 
to  1208  in  1910,  and  the  estimate  this 
year  is  1400.  Only  in  1908  was  there  a 
decrease  from  the  previous  year,  when  52 
cars  less  went  out  than  in  1907. 

A  very  large  amount  of  apples  from 
the  Pajaro  valley  are  reported  to  be  in 
cold  storage  this  year.  In  the  East  also 
many  apples  have  been  put  away  for  the 
spring. 

Horticultural  Commissioner  H.  H.  Bow- 
man, of  Placer  county,  has  just  issued  his 
first  biennial  report  to  the  supervisors 
in  the  form  of  a  40-page  bulletin.  In 
this  is  given  a  description  of  the  most 
important  insect  pests  and  plant  diseases 
found  in  the  county,  with  their  control. 
The  report  shows  that  the  fruit  crop  of 
the  county  in  1911  amounted  to  1476  cars 
for  interstate  shipment  and  450  cars  for 
local  use,  exclusive  of  grapes. 

Through  quiet  buying,  it  is  reported 
that  a  number  of  sales  of  raisins  in  the 
sweatbox  have  been  made  at  ZV2  to  3% 
cents,  with  layers  at  4%  cents. 

The  Bixby  ranch  of  240  acres  near  Tem- 
escal,  south  of  Corona,  Riverside  county, 
has  been  sold  for  $75,000,  the  owner  in- 
lending  to  plant  100  more  acres  of  it  to 
oranges. 

H.  G.  Johnson,  sales  manager  of  the 
P'armers'  Union,  sold  25,430  pounds  of 
pickled  olives  from  three  acres  of  olives 
near  Clovis,  receiving  $70  per  ton  for 
them. 

The  Kerman  Commercial  Association 
has  endorsed  the  California  Raisin  Ex- 
change and  will  call  a  mass  meeting  of 
the  raisin  growers  of  the  vicinity  to  ob- 
tain members  and  support  for  it. 

The  annual  social  meeting  of  the  fruit 
men  of  Placer  county  was  held  In  New- 
castle December  14. 


General  Agriculture. 

The  Lompoc  Seed  Growers'  Association 
has  just  made  the  largest  sale  of  mustard 
seed  ever  negotiated  in  this  State.  The 
amount  received  was  about  $60,000. 

R.  C.  Musgrove,  a  prominent  cotton 
man  of  the  East,  and  judge  at  the  Amer- 
ican Land  and  Irrigation  Exposition  this 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES,  San  Dimas,  California 

ESTABLISHED  ll» 

We  have  to  offer  for  planting  season  of  1912  an  excellent  stock 
of  strictly  first-cla.ss  Citrus  Trees  in  all  varieties. 
Prices  submitted  on  application. 

REIMEMBER,  MR.  PLANTER,  we  have  had  twenty-one  years 
of  experience  in  the  successful  propagating  of  Citrus  Trees,  and 
while  our  prices  might  be  a  little  higher  than  our  competitors, 
we  absolutely  guarantee  our  trees  true  to  name.  We  are  in  the 
business  to  stay,  hence  can  back  up  wliat  we  say. 

THINK  WHAT  THIS  MEANS  TO  YOU — The  average  nursery 
is  in  business  today  and  out  tomorrow,  so  you  have  no  recourse 
should  anything  go  wrong.  In  addition  to  guaranteeing  our  trees 
true  to  name,  we  select  our  buds  only  from  best  individual  fruit- 
ing trees,  which  would  eliminate  the  possibility  of  having  non- 
fruiting  trees,  or  poor  bearers  in  your  grove.  We  follow  the 
same  plan  of  bud  selection  as  the  Government  e.xperimental  work. 

CONSIDER  THIS  FULLY.  One  tree  that  will  not  produce  after 
five  years  of  work  and  attention  will  have  cost  you  fullv  TWE.VTV 
TIMES  its  original  purchase  price.  YOU  CANNOT  AFFORO  TO 
TAKE  CHANCES. 

Write  us  today  in  regard  to  your  wants.  All  correspondence 
most  cheerfully  answered. 

Our  booklet  entitled  "Citrus  Fruits"  mailed  to  any  address  on 
rpci'ipt  of  2.TC.;  credit  given  for  tlii.s  amount  un  lir.'it  oiri.-r. 


THE  ACAMPO  NURSERY 

We  grow  all  kinds  of  high  grade  deciduous  fruit  trees,  leading 
varieties  of  Peach,  Plum,  Prune,  Cherry,  Almond  and  Apricot. 

Write  us  for  special  prices. 

WILDER  &  FERGUSON,  Acampo,  California 


ORANGE  AND  LEMON  TREES 

The  b-ist  that  Expert  Horticulture  can  produce. 
Write  today  for  our  1912  .Vnnouncement. 

250,000  SOUR  SEED  BED  STOCK 

Klg  stock  In  rows— The  McMillan  grown  kind. 

McMILLAIM  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

CITRUS  TREES  EXCLUSIVELY 
300  So.  Vfarengo  Ave.,  >Vltiambra,  Cal. 


NITRATE  or  SODA 

For  Fertilizing  Purposes  Good  For 
Any  Growing  Crop. 

Try  It;  You  Will  Get  Good  Results. 

NITRATE  AGENCIES  COMPANY 


LOS  ANGELES 


SAN  JOSE 


SEATTLE 


THE  STUDEBAKER  BROS.  CO. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

announce  they  have  secured  the  agency  for 

FLANDERS  CHAMPION  POWER 
SPRAYERS 

THE  BEST  SPRAYER  MADE 


Ask  or  write  your  local  Studebaker  Agent  for  particulars 
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year,  has  written  to  San  Diego  urging 
the  planting  of  sea  island  cotton  near  the 
coast. 

The  cotton  crop  of  Imperial  county 
will  amount  to  approximately  11,000  bales 
this  season,  as  compared  with  5986  bales 
last  year. 

According  to  the  American  Beet  Sugar 
Company,  Peter  Loubet,  of  Pomona,  holds 
the  record  for  beet  production  in  the 
United  States,  getting  40  tons  from  one 
acre  of  land  this  year.  The  beets  aver- 
aged 15  pounds  each. 

Night  farming  with  searchlights  is  be- 
ing done  by  E.  W.  Fowler,  who  is  farm 
ing  2000  acres  of  delta  land  on  the  Brack 
tract  near  Lodi.  The  rush  is  due  to  the 
necessity  of  getting  the  land  seeded  to 
barley  before  rains  prevent.  Two  trac- 
tion engines  are  engaged  which,  haul  five 
gang-plows  with  harrows  and  drills,  the 
land  being  seeded  with  one  going  over. 

A  strong  flow  of  artesian  water  has 
been  struck  on  the  Witcher  ranch,  near 
^Newman,  Stanislaus  county. 

Celery  is  being  shipped  from  San  Joa- 
quin county  in  large  quantities,  and  the 
crops  are  in  good  condition. 

More  dry-plowing  than  usual  has  been 
done  in  the  big  valley  this  year,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  rains  in  many  places  were 
too  light  to  loosen  up  the  soil  properly. 

The  Sacramento  Valley  Sugar  Co.  *  is 
running  three  tractors  in  Yolo  county  pre- 
paring the  land  for  beets.  The  Alameda 
Sugar  Co.  has  been  running  later  than 
usual  and  will  also  increase  planting  this 
season. 

The  Balfour-Guthrie  Co.  will  plant  out 
160  acres  to  rice  the  coming  season,  owing 
to  the  success  that  has  been  achieved  in 
the  experimental  plots  this  year. 

The  Board  of  Trade  of  Stanislaus  coun- 
try  is  offering  a  prize   of   $2   for  the 


largest  pumpin  raised  in  the  county,  $2 
for  the  largest  squash,  and  $1  for  the  big- 
gest gourd.  The  vegetables  are  to  be 
used  for  exhibition  purposes. 

The  onion  crop  of  the  State  is  reported 
to  have  been  "cornered"  by  a  large  whole- 
sale company  of  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles,  and  prices  are  expected  to  rise 
as  a  consequence. 


Miscellaneous. 

The  annual  report  of  the  director  of  the 
Reclamation  Service  shows  that  210  farms 
in  the  Orland  reclamation  project  were 
supplied  with  water  this  season.  The  year 
previous  only  100  farms  were  supplied. 

At  the  Fresno  poultry  show  this  year 
SCO  fowls  were  displayed. 

A  committee  of  the  Santa  Clara  Valley 
Poultry  Association  has  reported  in  favor 
ot  joining  the  California  State  Federation 
of  Poultry  Clubs,  and  a  delegate  will  be 
sent  to  the  Association  meeting  in  Los 
Angeles. 

The  Armsby  cannery  at  Yuba  City  is 
being  enlarged  for  next  year's  run. 

At  the  Fresno  poultry  show  eight  roost- 
ers, each  with  a  tail  nearly  12  feet  long, 
were  exhibited  by  G.  Allen  of  San'  Fran- 
cisco, who  recently  brought  the  fowls  from 
China.  Two  hens  of  the  same  breed  were 
also  exhibited. 

A  suit  against  the  members  of  the  de- 
funct Petaluma  Egg  Exchange  has  been 
started  by  .1.  W.  Horn,  assignee,  of  the 
Sonoma  County  National  Bank,  on  notes 
amounting  to  $35,000. 

The  Farmers'  Club  and  Poultry  Asso- 
ciation of  Ukiah  are  to  hold  a  joint  meet- 
ing and  banquet  this  Saturday,  at  which 
time  J.  W.  Jeffrey,  of  the  Deciduous  Pro- 
tective League,  will  address  those  pres- 
ent. 


LUTHER  BURBANK'S  CREATIONS 

IN  FRUITS  AND  FLOWERS 


Catalog  of  New  FruiW'ja.st  off  the  press. 


Full  list  of  catalogs  free. 


W.  A.  LEE,  AQENT,  Dept.  P,  Covina,  California 


WM.  T.  KIRKMAN,  Jr.  Manager, 

MAIN  OFFICE  FRESNO,  CAE. 

ATTENTION  PLANTERS, 
NURSERYMEN 

Now  ready  to  deliver — positively  the  finest  and  cleanest  stock 
of  Deciduous  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines  we  have  ever  seen  grown. 

We  have  already  booked  orders  for  more  than  twenty  carload 
lots  to  large  planters  and  dealers.  This  season  we  have  not  lost  a 
large  buyer  to  whom  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  exhibiting  our  trees 
and  vines. 

We  are  digging  about  haK  a  million  trees ;  about  half  of  these 
sold  to  date. 

If  you  need  a  carload — or  a  dozen — of  the  best  rooted  and  clean- 
est trees  that  care  and  right  soil  and  moisture  conditions  can  pro- 
duce, it  will  pay  you  to  call  on  us  or  send  a  list  of  what  you  will 
need;  for  our  estimate. 

We  have  to  offer  a  very  complete  assortment  of  nearly  all  varie- 
ties of 

PEACHES,  APRICOTS,  PLUMS.  PEARS, 
CHERRIES,  WALNUTS,  FIGS, 
and  other  Fruit  Trees;  as  well  as  all  the  Standard 
GRAPE  VINES;  also  several  thousand  ORANGE  and 
LEMON  Trees,  and  a  large  lot  of  EUCALYPTUS. 

ADDRESS 

KIRKMAN  NURSERIES 

FRESNO,  CAL. 


REX 


the  world-famed  fruit  tree  spray  is  on  sale  in  all  parts  of  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada.  It  is  the  household  word  among  the  fruit  growers  of 
the  Nation.  Now  is  the  time  to  prune  and  spray  your  trees  with 
REX  to  insure  good,  abundant  and  clean  fruit  for  the  coming  season. 
Ask  your  dealer  or  write  to  our  California  headquarters  at 
BENICIA. 

The  California  Rex  Spray  Company  is  also  State  Agent  for  the 
well  known  BOLTON  ORCHARD  HEATER.  In  order  to  be  abso- 
lutely sure  of  saving  the  crop,  orchards  should  be  protected  against 
frost. 

For  full  particulars  on  both  spray  and  heaters,  address 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  COMPANY 

BENicm,  cnuFORNin 


IT'S  FREE 

FERTILIZERS  AND  FERTILIZING  FOR  PROFIT 

Our  own  production  Bone  and  Blood  Fertilizers 

It's  the  RESULTS  that  count  In  farming,  and  our  Fertilizers  produce 
POSITIVE  RESULTS  that  show  in  the  QUALITY  of  the  products  as  well  as 
the  Quantity. 

Our  fertilizers  have  the  largest  sale  west  of  the  Rockies  because  they 
make  Hure  and  ifood  ctoph.  Lack  of  fertility  means  starved  soil.  Our  fer- 
tilizers feed  the  noil  and  make  it  produce  abundant  harvest.  Write  us  and  let 
us  tell  you  about  it. 

CALIFORNIA  FERTILIZER  WORKS 

444  PINE  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL, 

Branch  ofHcet  210  Grosae  BulldlnK,  IjOu  AnKeleii,  Cal. 
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Dairy  Quality  of  Short-Horns. 


California  began  cattle  improvement  by 
the  crossing  of  Short-horns  on  the  Mexi- 
cans and  made  great  dairy  progress  there- 
by. California  has  always  had  some 
breeders  who  never  gave  up  the  idea  that 
Short-horns  of  the  right  strains  are 
among  the  best  dairy  cattle  still.  Cali- 
fornia has  gone  after  the  distinctively 
dairy  breeds  for  many  years,  beginning 
with  the  Jersey,  then  going  strongly  after 
Holsteins  and  others— the  Holstein  pas- 
sion being  on,  and  the  Jersey  still  strongly 
in  the  race.  They  had  a  show  down  in 
Vermont  recently  which  all  who  hang  to 
the  Short-horn  escutcheon,  at  least,  will 
be  glad  to  read  about,  and  it  will  show 
that  California  and  Vermont  are  not  un- 
like in  their  dairy  history,  so  far  as  breeds 
are  Involved.  We  find  in  a  letter  to  the 
Breeder's  Gazette  this  interesting  account, 
evidently  written  by  a  Short-horn  man: 

The  American  Dairy  Short-horn  Asso- 
ciation was  formed  a  year  ago  at  the  Ver- 
mont State  Pair  of  1910.  This  year  at 
that  State  fair  the  Dairy  Short-horn  met 
the  Jersey  upon  the  question  of  which  was 
the  better  butter  cow,  and  came  off  vic- 
torious. The  conditions  of  the  contest 
given  in  the  premium  list  of  the  fair 
called  for  three  cows  giving,  during  the 
two  middle  days  of  the  fair,  the  greatest 
milk  yield,  measured  by  its  money  value 
as  shown  by  the  yield  of  butter-fat. 

There  were  originally  five  contestants 
from  each  of  the  two  breeds,  making  the 
splendid  entry  of  fifteen  Dairy  Short- 
b.orns  against  fifteen  Jerseys,  but  one  by 
one  the  entries  dropped  out,  leaving  for 
the  actual  competition,  one  entry  of  Short- 
horns and  two  of  Jerseys.  The  Short- 
horns were  represented  by  Doris  Clay, 
Nancy  Lee  2d  and  Red  Rose,  owned  by 
May  &  Otis,  Granville  Center,  Pa.,  and 
Willoughby,  Ohio.  H.  M.  Tucker  of  Maine 
owned  one  of  the  Jersey  team,  their 
names  being  Belle's  Golden  Girl,  Maxime's 
Golden  Girl  and  Rosette's  Miss  Golden. 
The  other  Jersey  entry  belong  to  Fred  F. 
Dow  of  Vermont,  and  the  three  cows  were 
Lady  Eminent  Buttercup,  Warder's  Crown 
and  LaChasse's  Belle. 

The  contest  was  one  of  great  interest 
to  Vermonters.  The  original  settlers  of 
the  State  were  mostly  of  English  stock, 
and  when  they  came  up  the  Connecticut 
river  they  brought  with  them  Short-horns. 
Until  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  they  were 
the  stock  found  on  Vermont  farms,  and  it 
was  nothing  unusual  to  see  great  red  and 
white  cows  which  would  give  50  to  60 
rounds  of  milk  a  day,  and  wBen  too  old 
for  milk,  dress  off  800  to  1000  pounds. 
There  was  hardly  a  farm  which  did  not 
have  a  yoke  or  more  of  Short-horn  steers. 
These  splendid  cattle  have  been  nearly 
supplanted  by  the  Jerseys,  which  some- 
how the  farmers  of  Vermont  were  per- 
suaded to  believe  were  better,  upon  the 
theory  that  a  dual-purpose  cow  which 
made  both  good  beef  and  good  butter 
must — for  some  reason  never  clearly 
stated— be  inferior  to  a  cow  which  made 
butter  alone  and  was  worthless  for  beef. 

Some  of  Vermont's  farmers  have,  how- 
ever, stuck  to  the  old  breed,  just  as  they 
have  stuck  to  the  Morgan  horse,  and  it 
certainly  did  them  good  to  see  at  the 
fair  the  Short-horns  of  May  &  Otis.  One 
was  red,  one  was  red  and  white,  and  the 
other  was  roan — the  three  great  colors  of 
the  breed.  Two  were  five  and  the  third 
was  seven  years  old,  and  on  a  safe  esti- 
mate the  smallest  would  turn  the  scales 
at  1250  pounds  and  the  largest  at  1400 
pounds,  great  nice  cows  full  of  Short- 
horn quality,  with  magnificent  udders 
and  well-placed  teats. 

The  Jerseys  were  fine  specimens,  being 
perhaps  as  good  representatives  of  their 
breed  as  were  the  Short-horns.  The  con- 
test was  carefully  conducted,  all  the  cows 


entered  being  milked  out  the  night  be- 
fore by  those  in  charge  of  the  trials.  The 
weighing  of  the  milk  and  the  determina- 
tion of  the  percentage  of  butter-fat  were 
done  under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  Hills 
of  the  Agricultural  College  at  Burlington, 
Vermont. 

In  the  final  figures  furnished  by  the  Ag- 
ricultural College  the  result  was  summed 
up  as  follows: 

SHORT-HORSS  OWNED  BY   .MAY  &  OTI.S. 

Pounds 

Name.  of  butter. 

Red  Rose    4.043 

Doris    4.359 

Nancy  Lee  2d   3.291 

Total    11.693 

JERSEYS  OWNED  BY  F.  F.  DOW. 

Pounds 

Name.  of  butter. 

Lady  Eminent  Buttercup   4.32 

Warder's  Crown    2.36S 

La  Chasse's  Belle   2.49 

Total    9.17.S 

JERSEYS  OWNED  BY  11.  M.  TUCKER. 

Pounds 

Name.  of  butter. 

Belle's  Golden  Girl   3.026 

Maxime's  Golden  Girl   3.328 

Rosette's  Miss  Golden   3.6 

Total    9.954 

The  victory  of  the  Short-horns  was  de 
cisive  and  places  them  where  they  should 
le,  namely,  in  the  ranks  of  the  great  dairy 
breeds. 


CALIFORNIA  LIVE  STOCK  SANI- 
TARY ASSOCIATION  MEETING. 


The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Live  Stock  Sanitary  Association 
will  be  held  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
building,  Los  Angeles,  Tuesday,  December 
19,  1911.  The  following  papers  will  be 
read:  "Municipal  Milk  Inspection,"  by 
George  H.  Hart,  chief  milk  inspector  of 
Los  Angeles;  'The  Preparation  and  Ap- 
plication of  Anti-Hog  Cholera  Serum," 
by  F.  M.  Hayes,  University  of  California, 
"The  Inter-dermal  Tuberculin  Test,"  by 
Otis  A.  Longley,  Fresno:  "Municipal  Mar- 
ket Inspection,  C.  L.  Megowan,  market, 
milk  and  meat  inspector  of  Sacramento; 
"The  Eradication  of  Bovine  Tuberculosis," 
by  R.  A.  Archibald,  city  veterinarian  of 
Oakland;  "Eradication  of  Glanders,  by  J. 
P.  Iverson,  deputy  State  veterinarian: 
"Co-operation,"  by  John  L.  Tyler,  Pomona 
Board  of  Health;  "Methods  Employed  by 
Pasadena  in  the  Inspection  of  Dairies,  by 
W.  A.  Boucher,  dairy  and  milk  inspector 
of  Pasadena;  "Supervision  and  Inspection 
of  Municipal  Abattoirs,  by  John  Nelson, 
chief  meat  inspector  of  Los  Angeles.  One 
and  one-third  round  trip  rates  are  to  be 
allowed  to  those  who  wish  to  attend  the 
meeting. 


WORK  HORSES  AND  MULES 

with  Harness 
FOR  RENT 

by  the  month. 

PALMER,  McBRYDE  A  aUAYLE, 

Hooker  &  Lent  Bldg..  San  Francisco, 
or  Livermore.  Alameda  County.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE 

Solid  colored  bull  calf  sired  by  Raleigh's 
King,  a  son  of  Raleigh's  Fairy  Bov  83767. 
who  sold  for  $8200  in  T.  S.  Cooper's  1910 
sale,  and  undefeated  champion  in  the  show 
ring  the  same  year — out  of  Blue  Fox's 
Golden  Rosebay,  half-sister  of  the  famous 
$15,000   bull.    Noble   of  Oaklands. 

T.  B.  PURVINE. 
R.  F.  D.  No.  4.  Box  19.5.  Petaluma.  Cal. 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  In  37  FIRST  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
n  A  DP  D  Blake,  MotBt  A  Towne,  Cob  Angeles 
r  Arc  R.  Blake,  MoFall  <b  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 


THE 
LOUDEN  WAY 

I  Kiiili-n  r^<|iil|>nient  In  your  barn 
VI  ill  Mxot  only  Ha%'e  >'i>u  time  and 
l:ilior,  but  by  afTordlnic  olrnn  and 
iK'iilthy  quarterH  nnfl  comfort  to 
>  our  ronn,  InoreaMe  the  milk  both 
iu  quality  and  quantity. 


THE  WARNER  WAY 

W.ARNER  FENCE — The  only  fence  with  barbed  wire 
top  and  bottom  niarKrinii,  Stretcheii  tauter  and  better 
than  any  other  fence  on  the  market. 

For  Barn  Equipment  auk  for  Catalog  R.  L.. 

For  Fence — R.  F. 


WESTERN  EQUIPMENT  CO.  I'.l'^^S^Jc'o 


FOR  iSA^I.E: 
too  Short -Horn  Bulls 

Sired  by  grandsons  of  King  Edward. 
Hlllcrest  Hero,  Choice  Goods  and 

other  prize-winning  Bulls. 

ALSO 

300  Blacow  Robert  Glide 
French  Merino  Rams 


KinK  Lancaster,  Grand  Champion  Bull, 
California  State  Fair,  1909-1919-1911. 

The  only  Bull  three  times 
Qrand  Champion  at  the  Fair. 


Single  or  carload  lots.     For  further 
particulars  write 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Davis.  Cal. 


HENRY  WHEAXLEY 

SALVADOR  STOCK  FARM,  NAPA, 

IMPORTER  and  BREEDER  of  SHIRES 

The  shire  stallions  which  you  have  been  waiting  for  have 
arrived  and  you  will  find  them  fully  up  to  expectations. 

You  can  see  them  anytime  by  appointment. 

HENRY  WHEATLEY 


America's 
Leading  Horse  Importers 

Our  Percheron  and  French  Coach  Stallions  showed  for 
twelve  prizes  at  the  recent  California  State  Fair,  winning 
eight  prizes,  while  all  our  competitors  combined  won  but 
four. 

During  the  same  week  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair  another 
e.xhibit  of  ours  won  every  highest  prize  and  every  Cham- 
pionship. 

At  the  last  six  World's  Fairs  our  Percheron  and  French 
Coach  Stallions  have  won  every  Championship. 

Mclaughlin  bros., 


OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


P.  O.  Box  746 


DIEPENBROCK 
RANCH 

LIVE  STOCK  IMPORTERS 

RIVERSIDE  ROAD,  SACRAMENTO,  OAL. 

Phona  :  Suburban  72x3 


ALTA  VISTA  HERD  OF  IMPORTED  GUERNSEYS 

OWNED  BY 
CHAS.  G.  LATHROP,  Stanfurd  University,  Cal. 
From  above  herd  I  otter  for  sale  a  few  choice  bull  calves  from  such  »tre6 

and  grand  sires  as 
IMP.  LORD  KITCHENER — 11369 
Winner  of  the  grand  champion  prize  at  Sacramento  State  Fairs  1909-J910,  and 
IMP.  RAYMOND  OF  THE  PRBEL — 11358 
Winner  of  the  first  prize  1906,  Island  of  Guernsey. 
For  further  particulars  write  to  above  address.    Inspection  solicited. 


ASK  YOUK  DEALER  FOB 

EL  DORADO  COCOA.NIJT  OIL  CAKE 

ro« 

CHICKENS    AND    IVIII.K  COWS 

Cheapest  Food  In  the  Market  to-day.     If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it, 

A  DDK  ESS 

EL   DORA.DO   OIL  WORKS 

149  CALIFORNIA  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


December  23,  1911 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 


BBRKSHIRGS 

Are  rich  in  the  best  blood  lines  of  the 
breed.  We  are  sold  out  o£  fall  pigs  and 
are  now  booking  orders  for  spring  de- 
livery.   SEND  YOURS  NOW. 


DUROC  JERSEYS 

Strong,  Hardy,  Big  Boned  and  early  ma- 
turing. The  best  of  the  lard  type.  A 
FEW  EXCEPTIONALLY  FINE  FALL 
BOAR  PIGS  FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIV- 
ERY. THESE  PIGS  ARB  GOOD  ENOUGH 
TO  HEAD  ANY  HERD.  AUGUST  AND 
SEPTEMBER  FARROW,  NOW  WEIGH- 
ING FROM  90  TO  125  POUNDS. 

Prices:  920.00  to  $25.00  each. 


TAMWORTHS 

The  Best  Bacon  Hog  in  America.  Good 
rangers,  strong  and  hardy.  The  sows  are 
very  prolific,  farrowing  from  ten  to  fifteen 
pigs  to  the  litter,  and  the  pigs  will  make 
175  to  200  pounds  in  six  months. 
Prices:  sow  pigs,  *1.5.00!  boar  pigs,  $20.00 
each. 


STOCK  IS  BRED  RIGHT,  FED  RIGHT  and 
.  RAISED  RIGHT.  ONLY  THE  CHOICE 
PIGS  OF  THE  LITTER  ARE  SOLD  FOR 
BREEDING  PURPOSES.  EVERY  PIG 
LEAVING  SWINELAND  IS  GUARAN- 
TEED AND  THE  BUYER  CAN  HAVE  HIS 
MONEY  BACK  FOR  THE  ASKING  IF  HE 
ISN'T  FULLY  SATISFIED.  ALL  STOCK 
PRICED  f.o.b.  YUBA  CITY  and  registered 
REFERENCE:  THIS  PAPER  OR  ANY 
BANK  IN  MARYSVILLE. 


HOX  101,   YUBA  CITY.  CALIFORNIA. 


CONSULT  FARMERS 

Wbose  Hard  Used 

SHARPLES 

Tubular  Cream  Separators 

Are  Good  as  New 

Then  consult  farmers  wtio  have  worn  out 
other  machines  and  finally  got  Tubulars.  Also 
consult  farmers  who  are  planninpr  to  discard 
other  separators  for  Tubulars. 

Then  yon  will  see  the  prolll.  com- 
fort and  satlslaction  ol  owning  the 
tvear-a-IIIetlme  Dairy  Tubular.  No 
disks.  Twice  the  skimming  force. 
Skims  faster  and  twice  as  clean. 
Repeatedly  pays  tor  ItseU  by 
saving  what  others  lose. 

Tubulars  are  The  World's  Best  or  they 
would  not  be  made  entirely  different 
'rem  all  others  or  be  c!uaranteed  for- 
ever by  America's  oldest  and  world's 

I  bi^i<L;,t  HC'p- 

cerQ.  Write 
for  cntalog 

-Jno.  r;i. 

THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WKNT  «  i;K,  I'A. 

OlllcBco.  III.,  Sen  Krancii«  „,  t  ol.,  I'ortland,  Or*. 


J^yi^^^^^S^H  AAV 


PROTEIN 

EXCEEDING  . 


For  Cattle,  Poultry  and  all 
Farm  Animals 

will  doable  yonr  milk,  cream  and  egg  supply. 

Write  for  booklet  "Systicmatic  Kkkding 

AND  THE  VALOK  OP  HOY  BBAN  MhAI,." 

NORTH  AMERICAN  MERCANTILE  CO. 

318-320  Front  St.,  San  Francisco 


Progress  in  Eradicating  Scabbies. 


That  the  eradication  of  scabbies  in 
sheep  would  soon  be  accomplished  in  this 
State  and  that  Federal  support  in  its  con- 
trol would  soon  be  withdrawn  were  indi- 
cated in  an  address  by  Dr.  Charles  Keand, 
State  Veterinarian,  at  the  woolgrowers' 
convention  recently  held  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. A  number  of  important  recom- 
mendations to  sheep  men  in  preparation 
for  that  time  were  made. 

Dr.  Keane  said  in  part:  "When  the 
Federal  and  State  governments  first  took 
up  the  work  of  eradicating  scabbies  In 
sheep  this  trouble  existed  in  80%  of  the 
flocks  in  California.  Now  it  can  be  found 
only  in  a  few  scattered  bunches,  and  by 
the  end  of  the  year  all  of  these  will  have 
been  dipped.  Probably  by  the  time  the 
next  regular  session  of  the  legislature 
meets  the  disease  will  be  eradicated  and 
the  expenditure  permitted  now  in  con- 
trolling it  will  be  stopped.  It  will  then 
be  necessary  to  see  that  the  State  is  not 
left  often  to  the  re-introduction  of  the  dis- 
ease and  that  it  be  not  permitted  to  get  a 
foothold  here. 

"The  State  authorities  will  make  such 
recommendations  to  the  legislature  as 
seem  advisable  to  prevent  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  trouble,  but  that  alone  will 
not  be  as  effective  as  if  the  sheep  men 
themselves  took  an  active  interest  in  get- 
ting the  laws  they  wanted.  It  is  possible 
that  if  this  is  not  done  the  matter  will  be 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  State  Veterinarian 
to  make  what  regulations  may  seem 
necessary,  but  the  regulations  of  on  offi- 
cial or  a  board  are  never  as  effective  as 
the  same  rules  in  the  form  of  a  law, 

"If  this  is  not  done  it  will  be  possible 
for  a  bunch  of  scabby  bucks  to  get  in,  and 
before  the  disease  is  discovered  the  scab- 
bies will  be  established  among  large  flocks. 

"Another  thing  that  deserve  attention 
is  he  keeping  up  of  the  dipping  cats.  If 
they  are  not  used,  they  are  likely  to  run 
down,  and  before  they  can  be  used  again 
it  will  take  much  time  and  expense  to  put 
them  in  condition. 

"Only  recently  a  band  of  sheep  was 
found  that  had  the  scabbies  and  it  took  a 
lot  of  time  and  trouble  to  find  a  vat  that 
could  be  used.  When  one  was  at  last 
ready  it  was  time  to  move  the  flock  to 
another  place,  and  they  could  not  be 
dipped  there  after  all,  and  the  dipping 
had  to  be  done  in  another  place.  If  the 
vats  in  the  vicinity  with  a  little  care  had 
been  kept  in  condition,  they  could  have 
been  dipped  at  once  at  a  great  saving  of 
time  and  trouble  and  much  danger  in 
in  spreading  the  trouble  would  have  been 
avoided." 

Dr.  Keane  told  of  seeing  one  of  the 
finest  dipping  plants  in  the  State  that  had 
not  been  used  for  two  years  owing  to  the 
eradication  of  scabbies  on  the  ranch,  and 
not  until  he  spoke  of  it  to  the  owner  did 
he  think  of  keeping  it  in  good  condition, 
but  saw  the  need  of  it  at  once  when 
pointed  out. 

Another  thing  Dr.  Keane  wished  to 
have  done  was  the  reporting  of  the  dis- 
eases in  the  neighbors'  flocks  when  found, 
as  there  have  been  delays  in  this  owing 
to  a  dislike  to  interfere  in  anothers'  busi- 
ness, to  the  injury  of  everybody  con 
cerned. 


THE  ETHICS  OF  HIRING 
MILKERS. 


G.  E.  Frevert,  of  the  Missouri  Experi- 
ment Station,  discusses  the  relations  of 
the  dairy  owner  to  the  hired  man,  intro- 
ducing conditions  which  are  not  so  preva- 
lent in  California  as  in  the  older  parts 
of  the  country,  and  still  are  worth  con- 
sidering carefully. 

When  the  farmer  is  asked  why  he  does 
not  milk  more  cows,  the  answer  almost 
invariably  comes  that  hired  help  is  too 


scarce,  or  that  it  is  almost  Impossible  to 
hire  a  man  if  he  is  expected  to  do  the 
milking. 

The  hired  man  seems  to  have  a  hatred 
toward  the  dairy  business.  The  question 
comes  at  once:  "Why  is  this  true?"  Is 
milking  harder  than  other  work?  I  think 
that  most  hired  men  will  agree  that  milk 
ing  is  not  such  hard  work,  but  that  the 
farmer  figures  on  having  the  hand  do  a 
day's  work  in  the  field  and  then  do  the 
milking  in  the  morning  and  evening  be- 
sides, without  any  extra  pay.  Certainly 
if  the  dairy  business  is  worth  while,  as 
I  thoroughly  believe  that  it  is,  the  farmer 
should  be  willing  to  pay  for  the  extra 
labor  involved. 

I  have  worked  for  several  years  as  a 
hired  hand  on  the  farm  and  find  that  the 
work  of  milking  the  cows  is  not  harder 
than  other  farm  work,  but  that  the  tend- 
ency of  the  farmer  is  always  to  do  the 
milking  after  a  hard  day's  work  has  been 
done  in  the  field.  Often  the  milking  was 
begun  at  five  or  earlier  in  the  morning, 
and  in  the  evening  when  the  milking  was 
done,  the  milk  separated,  and  the  calves 
all  fed,  it  was  from  8  to  9  o'clock. 

The  demands  of  the  hired  man  of  to- 
day are  not  so  much  for  higher  wages  as 
they  are  for  shorter  days.  That  is  all 
right,  and  if  the  farmer  will  cut  a  few 
hours  off  the  day's  work  in  the  field,  and 
use  them  in  the  dairy  business  he  will 
make  just  as  much  money  and  enjoy  life 
a  great  deal  more.  Cows,  in  order  to 
do  their  best,  should  be  milked  at  equal 
intervals.  If  they  are  milked  at  5  in  the 
morning,  they  should  be  milked  at  5  in 
the  ev'ening.  If  this  plan  is  followed  I 
am  sure  that  the  hired  man  question  will 
not  be  so  difficult  a  one. 

A  hired  man  should  be  paid  according 
to  his  ability  and  willingness  to  work. 
If  he  is  a  sluggard  and  still  receives  the 
.;ame  wages  as  the  alert  man,  the  man 
with  higher  ambition  is  discouraged  be- 
cause he  does  not  receive  pay  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  work  he  does.  In 
many  cases  the  farmer  is  condemning  the 
hired  man  when  the  farmer  himself  is 
doing  about  all  he  can  to  discourage  the 
man's  ability. 

Human  interest  and  kindness  are  per- 
haps the  best  means  of  getting  the  most 
out  of  the  hired  man.  If  he  is  greeted 
in  a  cheerful  way  in  the  morning  when 
he  meets  his  boss  at  the  barn,  and  is 
treated  as  a  man,  he  feels  that  there  is 
something  in  this  old  world  besides  hard 
work  and  will  feel  more  like  trying  to 
please  his  employer.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  man  is  greeted  in  a  grouchy  way 
in  the  morning  or  receives  no  greeting 
at  all,  he  feels  that  the  man  for  whom 
he  is  working  is  interested  in  him  only 
so  far  as  he  wishes  to  get  work  out  of 
him. 

If  some  of  the  foregoing  hints  are  car- 
ried out,  the  dairy  business  will  not  be 
dreaded  to  so. great  an  extent  by  the  hired 
man,  and  in  the  long  run  the  farmer  will 
be  money  ahead.  The  dairy  business  is 
certainly  worth  while. 


J.  L.  McCarthy* 

Live  Stock  and  Real 
lOHtatc  Auctioneer. 

Fifteen  years  experi- 
ence at  Chicago,  St. 
Loula  and  Kansas 
City  Stock  Yards. 
Judge  of  Pedigree 
and  Quality  of  all 
classes  of  Pure-Bred 
Stock.  Country  sales 
a  specialty.  Address 
Key  Route  Hotel, 
Oakland.  Cal. 


IIARNISSS 
SADDl.KS 

horse: 

COLLAR.S 
Hir       Ther  Laat  Lonser 

The  only  wey  to  get  a  HOME; 
Induatry    Harnran    Is    to  look 
(or  the  Hercules  stamp.    Made  by 
W.    DAVIS    A.    SONS,    San  Franclaco,Cal. 

You  dealer  ha?  our  catalogue 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

OOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe,  Speedj,  and  Positive  Cur* 
The  safest,  Kest  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takei 

the  place  of  all  linaments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Kemoves  all  Bunchps  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
tnd  Cattle,  SUI'EBSKDES  ALI,  CADTEBr 
OK  FIKING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  orblemisH 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI. 50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  dragglsts.  or  sent 
^7  express,  charges  paid,  with  fall  directions  for 
ts  tise.  Send  for  descriptive  clrcnlara 
TRB  LAWKKNCK  WILLIAMS  CO.,  Clereland,  O. 


H.H.Hi 

or«e  Modlcli 


READY 

FOR 

EMERGENCIES. 

HH.K 

LINIMENT 


SHOULD  BEfNEViRYHOME 
ASA  SAFC- GUARD AOAIMST 

 ^  SORE  THROAT,  SWELLINGS, 

^UjlPD  SPRAINS.  RHEUMATISM. 
NEURALGIA.  STIFF  JOINTS,  LAMENESS. 
STOMACH  CRAMPS,  DIARRHOEA  .  Etc. 

THE  STOCKMAN "5  STAND  BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


Cutter's  Antlirsix  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  Klven  the  preference  by  M  per  cent  oi 
CalUomia  •toclunen  became  they  give 
better  results  than  other*  4o. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  out 
Vew  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUUER  LABORATORY 

p.  0.  Box  257.  BERKELEY,  CHL 
HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


S.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cal.,  are 
offering  registered  Jersey  bulls  and  bull 
calves  of  the  choicest  Island  and  Ameri- 
can breeding,  from  prize  winners  and 
big  producers;  also  a  carload  of  un- 
registered Jersey  cows,  and  a  car  of 
Jersey  heifers,  unregistered. 

JOHN  LYNCH,  b'reeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns;  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree,  i'.  O.  Box  321 
Petaluma,  Cal. 

PURE-BRED  SHORT-HORNS.  Poland- 
China  hogs,  and  Shropshire  sheep.  Rose- 
lawn  Stock  Farm,  Woodland,  Cal. 

SIMON-NEWMAN  CO.,  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Man- 
ager, Newman,  Cal. 

A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS,  Woodland,  Cal.— 
Importers  and  breeders  registered  Hol- 
stelns. 


SWINE 


TOUR  OAKS  STOCK  CO.,  breeders  of 
Berkshire  and  Hampshire  hogs  and  Im- 
porter Hampshire  Down  sheep.  Wood- 
land, CaL 

POLAND  CHINA  HOGS;  Barred  Rocks  and 
Black  Minorca  poultry;  young  stock  and 
eggs  for  sale.  M.  Bassett,  Hanford,  Cal. 

FOR  SWINELAND  TAMWORTHS,  DU- 
rocs  and  Berkshlres,  see  large  ad  In 
another  column. 

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodl,  San  Joaquin  Co. 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs, 
both  sexes. 

G.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshlres;  also 
Short-horns. 

LOCUST  GROVE  FARM.  Rlpon,  Cal. 
Berkshlres.    Size  and  quality. 

KNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Poland- 
Chlna  swine.    A.  M.  Henry,  Farmlngton. 

BERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 
Both  sexes.    C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton,  Cel. 

STUDARU8  &  CUNNINGHAM,  MlUa,  Cal 
Registered  O.  I.  C.  swine. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO^  Nlles,  CaL 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshlres. 
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LIVE  STOCK  NOTES. 


Market  cattle  exhibited  in  the  Interna- 
tional at  Chicago  brought  fancy  prices 
when  sold  at  auction  after  the  show.  The 
grand  champion  carload  of  Matador  year- 
lings brought  $6.75  per  hundred,  and  a 
bunch  of  Colorado  yearlings,  that  were  re- 
serve champions,  sold  for  $44.25  per  head. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  new  directorate  of 
the  Percheron  Society  of  America  at  Chi- 
cago recently,  H.  G.  McMillan  was  unani- 
mously re-elected  president  of  the  organi- 
zation, but  declined  to  serve  for  another 
term,  and  A.  P.  Nave,  of  Attica,  Indiana, 
was  chosen  in  his  stead. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Breeders  of  Belgian  Draft 
Horses  $2500  in  cash  and  gold  medals  and 


NO  WOMEN  COMPLAIN 
NO  MEN  GROWL  ABOUT 

SHARPLES 

Tubular  Cream  Separators 

Which  shows  how  very  dilfercnt  Tubulars  are 
Iron)  all  others. 

You  sec,  Dairy  Tubulars  contain  no  disks  to 
wash,  rust  and  wear.  Twice  the  skimming  lorce 
ol  others.  Skim  faster  and  twice 
as  clean.  Repeatedly  paying  for 
Ihemstlves  by  saving  what 
others  lose. 

This  Is  why  other  separators  are  be- 
ing rapidly  discarded  lor  Tubulars. 

*^  For  your  own  sake,  ask  the 
world's  biggest  and  America's  oldest 
separator  concern  for  catalog  No. 
131, fully  describing  the  modern  sep- 
arator—the  simple  Tubular  which 
wears  a 
1  ifetime. 
Guaran- 
teed lor- 


THE  SHARPLES  SEPARATOR  CO. 

WK«T  CIIKSTKH.  I'A. 
Ohlcaco,  III.,  Han  KranclKFo.  *'sl.,  Portland,  Ore. 
Toronlo,  Can.,    Wl nnlpcc.  (^'ail. 


You  need  a  Fairbanks  Scale  to 
c  leck  feedinj?  and  weigh  crops. 
S  'nd  at  once  for  prices  and  Free 
Catalog  No.  ZH".>35 

Accurate  and  Reliable— Most  Con- 
vet  ient  to  Install— Koonomical  to 
Jlainiain— Huilt  to  la.sta  Lifetime. 

They  have  the  Con.'ideiiee  of  the  Public. 

'Official  Scale*  at  all  the  Great  Stock  Yarda: 

fhic- i:-<i.  K:in«.;i<  Cil'.,  Omalu., 
Si.  Louis,  iorl  Wordi,  St  Paul. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  &  Co. 


Los  Ange'e"; 


San  Francisco 


MINNEWAWA  STOCK  FARM 

FUESNO,  CALlFOnXIA. 

RrelHtcred  HolMtcIn  Cnttlr. 
RoKlMtrreil  Pert  I  (Ton  llameia. 
Athadun  ('nrrinK<-  Home  Stnlllon, 
MvKlnni-y  Trottlni^  Hornc  Stallion. 
Younis  Work  and  Drlvlngr  Spann. 

M.  C  SHBHIHAN,  R.  R.  6,  Box.  86. 


ribbons  was  appropriated  for  special 
prizes  in  1912. 

At  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Association  of  State  Stallion 
Boards  in  Chicago  recently,  14  States 
were  represented  by  delegates.  The  Cali- 
fornia and  Michigan  Boards,  which  were 
formed  since  the  first  meeting,  are  to  ap- 
ply for  membership. 

H.  A.  Jastro  of  Bakersfleld,  Cal.,  ha-s 
been  elected  president  of  the  American 
National  Live  Stock  Association.  At  the 
meeting  at  Denver  a  resolution  was 
adopted  requesting  a  restoration  of  the 
duty  on  hides,  and  asking  for  protection 
on  live  stock  and  farm  products  equal  to 
the  protection  on  other  products.  The 
next  meeting  will  be  held  in  Arizona. 

Dr.  W.  S.  McFarlane,  veterinarian  of 
Orange- county,  in  a  report  to  the  super- 
visors, states  that  the  infection  of  the 
Texas  fever  tick  in  the  county  is  confined 
to  two  large  ranches.  Ten  ranches  have 
been  released  from  quarantine  during  the 
year  and  fifteen  are  under  suspicion. 

At  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Veterinary  Medical  Associa- 
tion, held  in  San  Francisco  last  week,  the 
following  officers  were  elected  to  serve  for 
the  ensuing  year:  President,  O.  A.  Long- 
ley,  of  Fresno;  vice-president,  J.  J. 
Hogarty,  of  Oakland;  secretary,  J.  J.  Mc- 
Kenna,  of  San  Francisco;  treasurer,  C.  L. 
Roadhouse,  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  following  papers  were  read 
at  the  convention:  "The  Future  of  Vet- 
erinarian," Dr.  P.  H.  Browning,  San  Jose; 
"Nuclein:  Its  Action,"  Dr.  R.  A.  Archi- 
i)ald,  Oakland;  "The  Treatment  of  Te- 
tanus," Dr.  H.  A.  Spencer,  San  .Jose; 
"Bacteriology  of  Contagious  Abortion," 
Dr.  F.  E.  Twining,  Fresno. 

Cahill,  Taylor  &  Pond,  of  San  Luis 
Obispo  county,  have  received  a  large  ship- 
ment of  cattle  from  Nogales,  Arizona,  the 
latter  part  of  this  week.  Fifteen  hundred 
head  of  stock  steers  were  received  at 
the  Sacramento  ranch  at  the  same  time. 

The  prevalence  of  hog  cholera  in  the 
East  is  driving  the  hogs  to  market  at 
a  much  less  age  than  is  customary,  and 
a  shortage  is  promised  later  on.  The 
lack  of  pasture  on  Eastern  ranges  and  a 
corn  shortage  is  also  the  cause  of  less 
fattening  of  sheep  and  cattle  than  is  cus- 
tomary. 

Fred  H.  Guldager,  deputy  State  Veter- 
inarian, was  in  Patterson  last  week  test- 
ing the  cows  of  members  of  the  Farmers' 
Association  there  for  tuberculosis. 

.1.  F.  Campbell,  manager  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  branch  of  the  Lafayette  Stock  Farm, 
has  just  returned  from  the  East  bringing 
sixteen  Belgian  and  Percheron  stallions. 

The  paper  of  Fred  A.  Ellenwood  of 
Red  Bluff  upon  the  tariff  on  wool,  which 
was  delivered  at  the  meeting  of  the  State 
Wool  Growers'  Association  in  San  Fran- 
cisco recently,  was  repeated  at  the  Na- 
tional Wool  Growers'  meeting  in  Denver. 
Magnus  Brown,  of  the  Minnesota  Asso- 
ciation, outlined  the  plan  for  a  factory 
to  be  run  'by  the  growers,  so  that  they 
could  get  what  they  should  for  their 
wool. 

The  proposition  of  holding  a  large  live 
stock  show  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Ex- 
position in  1915  was  brought  before  the 
various  live  stock  associations  at  their 


FOR  SALE 

My  Sliort-IIorn  Herd  Hull.  Iilr<-h  Hill 
KniKlit  ^il.  A  prlze-tviniifr  at  t'ullfornla 
Stnlf  Fulr.H.  \Imo  7  IIuIIn  of  hiM  brfcdine, 
from  I!  to  IS  luontliH.  KICDS. 

AIho  PolHiKl-Chlnn  IIokh,  reKlHterol  and 
bout  of  the  breed. 

P.  11.  .>ll  HPHY.  Perkins,  Cal. 


The  Oak  Grove  Ranch 

lOggs  for  hatching  at  $6.00  per  hundred. 
$1.50  per  fifteen. 

Can  furnl.<ih  a  limited  number  of  day- 
old  chicks  at  $10  per  hundred. 

Place  your  order  now. 

White  I.eehornH,  of  coume. 

LEVI  FRENCH,  Oakdale.  Cal. 


LA  FAYETTE  STOCK  FARM 


LA  FAYETTE,  INDIANA 

J.  CROUCH  «  SONS,  PROPRIETORS. 


Now  In  the  time  to  buy  a  Kood  Htalllon. 

We  have  Pereheron.  OelKlan,  MtlreM,  German  Coaeh  and  Harkney. 

You  can  (set  a  lartce  lot  to  neleet  from  at  our  HtableM.  liorHeH  with  lot«  of 
welKlit.  bone  and  <>tlier  qualltieM;  horxeH  that  are  prize-n  InnerM  In  eonipetltlon 
with  tile  lieNt  In  the  world. 

You  can  nInayH  Bet  liu.MlneMH  with  a  KOod  Ntnlllon,  and  you  will  be  MatlMfled 
with  our  lioTNeM  anil  prIeeM. 

Our  IniportallonM  for  the  MenMon  are  now  at  our  baruH  and  ready  for  Male; 
we  otter  e.veepllonal  bnrealnM  both  In  quality  and  priee. 

Our  Paelfle  (  ooMt  StableH  are  permanently  loeated  at  the  State  Fair 
CiroundH,  Saeraniento,  Cal.     Phone  Park  31. 


J.  F.  CAMPBELL,  Manager 


Irrigated 

AlfaUa 

Land 


In  the  San  Joaqnin  Valley.  Merced  Colony  .No.  In  >lereed  County,  han  a  rieh 
nandy  loam  noil  Ideal  for  alfalfa.  It  Im  proven  Kround.  Some  of  the  Unent 
alfalfa  In  the  State  Im  KrowInK  on  adjolnlne  land.  If  you  are  Interested  In 
alfalfa,  in  hoK  ralxlnt;  or  dairying;.  It  will  pay  you  to  deal  i^lth  uh. 

Land  In  Mereed  Colony  No.  2  Im  Mold  In  traetM  of  from  ten  aercM  up.  TerniM 
are  eaMy  and  IntereHt  low.  Write  today  for  our  illustrated  booklet,  MFKCl!:D 
CULONIBS. 


Co-Operative  Land  &  Trust  Co. 

595  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
Send  me  your  booklet,  Merced  Colonies. 


Name .... 
Address. 


AN  HOURS  WORK  ONE  CENT! 


r  That  is  the  average  cost  per  horse  power  hour  when  doing  the  work  witii  a  WITTE  gras, 
gasoline,  distillate  and  naphtha  enijine.  Why  pay  25  to  5(1  cents  per  hour  f  .r  one  hired  man 
when  fi.r  one  cent  the  work  of  .several  men  can  be  done  belter  and  quicker.  You  can  do 
the  work  just  when  you  want  to  and  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  money  yon  are  now 
wasting  then  goes  into  your  own  pocket.  We  ship  every  engine  complete  with  all  instructions, 
nothing  is  lacking,  '=imply  put  in  fuel  and  water  and  it  is  ready  for  work.  You  uke  no  risk  for 
WrrrE  engines  are  good  engines.  They  "fctay  good."  That  is  why  we  can  give  you  a 

FIVE  YEAR  GUARANTEE 

The  WITTE  JUNIOR  is  built  in  sizes  2,  4,  6  and  8-H.  P.;  larger  WITTE  engines  in  siies 
in  to  40-H.  P.  Spend  one  cent  for  a 
postal  card,  state  the  slie  engine 
you  need  and  let  us  send  you  our  new 
free  catalog  with  the  best  proposition 
ever  made  on  this  "money-saving"  en- 
gine. A  special  Inducement  to  in- 
troduce in  new  localities. 

NORMAN  B.  MILLER 

M3  Market  St  ,  San  Kram  lsco 


ALPINE  HOUSE 

480  Pine  St.,  San  Francisco 

Next  to  California  Market 
Take  Kearney  St.  Cars  at  Ferry  or  Depot 

A  new,  comfortably  furnished,  scrupulously 
conducted  stuppinfj  place  for  farmers  and 
families  visiting  San  Francisco. 

Every  Modern  Convenience 
Private  Baths 

Conveniently  situated  for  wholesale  and 
shopping  districts. 

RATES;  50  CentB  to  $1.50  Per  Night. 

O'BRIEN  &  HAMILTON,  Props. 


Tanks 


Tanks 


WINE  TANK.      144-lM  Berry  St. 


WINDELER'S  PLANING  MOLL 

AND  COOPERAGE 
GEO.  WIIMDELER.  Prop. 

Water  Tanks,  Wine  Tanks,  made  from  carefully 
selected  stock  by  careful  and  experienced  work- 
men. "Tanks  that  are  well  made  last  a  long 
time."  It  wUl  pay  you  to  get  my  prices  before 
buying. 

GEO.  WINDELER. 

San  Fraaclaeo.  CaL 


VATER  TANK. 
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Build 
Your  Walls 
and  Ceilings  of 

Beaver  Board 

•yi-IEY  look  better. 
*■  wear  better,  last 
longer,  and  cost  less 
than  lath,  plaster  and 
wall-paper. 

BEAVER  BOARD 

does  not  crack,  chip  or 
disintegrate. 

BEAVER  BOARD 

keeps  out  heat  and  cold, 
deadens  sound,  and  re- 
tards Bre. 

BEAVER  BOARD 

is  quickly  and  easily  put 
up  by  any  one  handy 
with  tools. 

BEAVER  BOARD 

can  be  used  in  a  thou- 
sand ways  in  every  home. 

mi 


DEAVER 
DOARD 


ICLAViitcorcTuul 


SOLD 


BY 


THE  LILLY-THURSTON  COMPANY 

Rlalto  Bldg.,8an  Francisco 


Ask  for  "  The  Blue  Pail " 


MOST  POPULAR  CREASE 
IN  THE  WEST 
For  Carriages,  Wagons, 
Harvesters 
and  Machinery  of  all  kinds. 


IN  CONSTANT  USE 
FOR  16  YEARS 


A  Better  Crease  for  less  money 
Wears  longer  and  you  use  less 


Reduces  Friction  to  a  Minimum 


THE  IDEAL  LUBRICANT 


The  Brininstool  Co. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


AllDeaUrs  -Mil, 

SeuHub  11^ 

Axkureasef^^' 


Subscription  Agents  W&nted 

The  PACIFIC  Rl'RAI,  PRESS  «nii«r»  •■ 
T-oung  man  or  Tcoman  In  every  county  In 
the  State  to  Holiclt  for  sulmcrlptlonM.  (iooil 
commlHlonii  allowed.  Write  iix  at  oaoi- 
■nd  we  will  forward  neceMHarr  'paperi  , 
blanka  and  luMtructionii.  Yon  can  make 
■ood  money  with  a  little  effort. 


meetings  in  Chicago  at  the  International, 
and,  without  exception,  enthusiastic  sup- 
port, both  moral  and  financial,  was  prom- 
ised. 

Owing  to  a  growing  shortage  of  feed 
in  the  San  Joaquin,  a  number  of  herds 
have  been  moved  into  the  Sacramento  val- 
ley counties,  although  the  grass  there  is 
not  in  as  good  condition  as  the  stockmen 
desire. 

Owing  to  the  large  number  of  cases  of 
rabies  occurring  in  Kings  county  re- 
cently, Dr.  George  Gordon,  live  stock  in- 
spector, has  recommended  to  the  super- 
visors that  a  temporary  ordinance  be 
adopted  to  prevent  any  dogs  from  run- 
ning loose  in  the  county  for  three  months. 
He  states  that  no  new  outbreaks  of  hog 
cholera  have  occurred  during  the  month. 
The  use  of  the  new  hog  cholera  serum 
on  one  large  ranch  was  rather  unsatis- 
factory, as  50  hogs  died  out  of  150  vac- 
cinated, 40  of  which  were  apparently  per- 
fectly healthy  when  vaccinated.  Only 
two  arrests  under  the  State  Dairy  law 
were  made  during  the  month,  owing  to 
the  general  good  condition  of  the  dairies. 

It  is  announced  by  Dr.  E.  F.  Pernot, 
State  bacteriologist  of  Oregon,  that  the 
"vv'alking  disease"  which  has  caused  con- 
siderable loss  to  horses  and  cattle,  is  a 
malignant  form  of  hydrophobia. 

The  grand  champion  car  of  hogs  at  the 
International  at  Chicago  averaged  263 
pounds  and  sold  at  $6.50.  They  were 
Poland-Chinas  and  were  raised  in  Minne- 
sota. 


DAIRY  NOTES. 


C.  W.  Brown  of  Tulare  is  building  a 
new  dairy  barn  on  his  ranch  five  miles 
north  of  town,  which  will  accommodate 
40  head  of  cattle.  Arrangements  are 
being  made  so  that  the  dairy  will  be  en- 
abled to  furnish  certified  milk  later  on, 
and  the  barn  and  equipment  are  models 
of  convenience. 

C.  L.  Thornton  of  Visalia  has  recently 
purchased  eight  head  of  registered  Hol- 
slein-Friesian  cows  and  a  registered  bull, 
for  which  he  paid  $1150. 

The  city  council  of  Los  Angeles  has 
adopted  an  ordinance  prohibiting  the 
selling  of  milk  from  cows  that  have  not 
been  tested  and  found  free  from  tubercu 
losis.  This  and  shipments  from  the  Im- 
perial valley  are  making  serious  competi- 
tion for  the  dairymen  in  the  southern  San 
Joaquin,  who  supply  a  large  part  of  the 
milk  now  sent  to  Los  Angeles. 

The  dairy  herd  of  polled  Durhams  of 
William  Pierce  of  Solano  county  has  been 
given  its  annual  tuberculin  testing  and 
not  a  cow  was  found  that  reacted  to  the 
treatment. 

The  herd  of  45  Holstein  cows  of  F. 
Jamison  of  Empire,  Stanislaus  county,  has 
been  sold  to  Charles  Geer  of  Turlock  for 
$100  each.  The  cream  check  last  month 
was  $519.  Another  recent  auction  sale 
in  the  county  brought  an  average  of  $80 
per  cow.  In  contrast  to  this,  the  Chicago 
Livestock  World  quotes  Eastern  prices  a.s 
$70  for  fancy  Holsteins,  although  few 
sales  over  $60  are  made,  and  in  the  good 
to  very  good  class,  where  most  sales  are 
reported,  the  price  is  between  $50  and 
$60. 

Professor  Leroy  Anderson,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  is  to  organize  a 
cow-testing  association  at  Modesto  in  the 
near  future,  so  that  dairymen  of  the 
vicinity  may  easily  determine  the  amount 
of  butter-fat  that  each  cow  they  possess 
is  producing. 

The  condensed-milk  plant  at  Hughson, 
Stanislaus  county,  is  nearly  completed 
and  will  begin  operations  within  a  few 
weeks. 

A  co-operative  creamery  is  being  or- 
ganized at  Bakersfleld,  Kern  county,  by 
Charles  Fippen  of  Visalia,  and  about  150 
dairymen  are  said  to  have  promised  their 
support  to  the  undertaking. 


HIGH  EFFICIENCY  AND 
PROVEN  RELIABILITY 


POMONA 


PUMPS 


The  prac  t  i  c  a  1 
and  modern  meth- 
ods employed  in 
makinf?  these 

nPFD  aoMMK .ir «^ •  -i.r;;|.p^*'""if^     pumps,  and  all 

1 1  h  K,  1  mKmJk^JSrft^'^^m  HTB     parts,  th  ron  gh  the 

^m^^mx^mmm,  ^^^^^^  successful 

U/pIT  ^^ESISSH^^^^R     years  of  this  firm's 

ff  L«LL  H^HIBvl^'^^^^HlVi     business  career, 

have  been  the 
means  of  est  a  b- 
lishing  a  solid  rep- 
utation for  POMO- 
NA PUMPS. 

"We  have  records  which  show  that  after  ten  years'  use,  without 
the  need  of  new  pump  heads,  .sati.sfactory  service  is  still  bein;?  ren- 
dered. 

If  you  want  a  DEPENDABLE  and  ECONOMICAL  PUMP, 
write  us  for  more  detailed  information  about  the  "Pomona  Deep 
Well  Pump." 

One  of  the  fjreat  advantages  of  usmg  Pomona  Pumps  is  the 
ability  to  secure  repair  ])arts  promptly,  should  you  ever  need  them. 
We  carry  in  stock  all  needed  parts  and  can  furnish  same  or  send 
men  to  make  repairs  at  short  notice. 

Catalogue  No.  51  P  sent  free  on  request. 

POMONA  MFG.  COMPANY 

POMONA.  CAL. 

OR 

WEED  ENGINEERING  CO..  Porterville.  CaL 

Agents  for  San  Joaquin  Valley 


Irrigation 
Problems 

Wherever  earth  clltohcs  nre  useil  In  Irrl- 
KatiiiK.  there  ts  eonNtnnt  dniifcer  of  n  bank 
jilvlns  way  (as  shown  \n  the  illustration). 
IteiiairinK  sueh  a  hrealt  Is  hard  work- 
anil  mueh  .laninKe  may  be  clone  to  the 
land.  An  experienee  of  this  nature  Is  im- 
possible with  the  -K-T  SYSTEM"  of  Irri- 
gation. IJesorlbed  fully  In  our  Brown 
Book  (Sixth  Edition)— free  for  the  asking. 

THE  KELLAR-THOMASON 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1234  East  28th  Street, 
I, OS  Angeles,  Cal. 


'alented  Autoniatle  Water  Balance 
Irrigati4>n  Puiii|>.  direet-conneeted 
to  eleetrle  motor;  Nelf-operalinK. 


Byron  Jackson  Pumps 

ars  so  carefully  designed  and  constructed 
that  they  have  a  higher  efflcleijcy  than  any 
other  pumps  of  this  ty  pe. 

LOWESr  IN  PRICE. 

Write  for  descriptive  Catalog. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS 

Incorporated 
357-361  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


212  N.  Los  Angeles  SI.. 
Los  Angeles. 


Works: 
Carlton  Station. 

W.  Berkeley,  Cal. 


THE  IMPERIAL  LAND  GRADER 


The  only  grader  and  scraper  combined 
that  moves  earth  and  levels  the  ground 
perfectly  and  with  ease. 


GASOLINE  ENGINES. 
TRACTION  ENGINES. 


CENTRIFUGAL  PUMPS. 
ELECTRIC  MOTORS. 


ALL  KINDS  OF  MACHINERY 
REPAIRS  ON    BORT  NOTICE. 

DIXON  IRON  WORKS, 

DIXON.  CAL. 
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Poultry  Droppings  for  Garden  and 

Orchard. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  Mrs.  S.  Swaysgood,  Pomona,  Cal. 

For  years  the  United  States  has  been 
considered  the  most  wasteful  of  all  na- 
tions in  all  kinds  of  agriculture.  The 
whole  country  has  been  so  rich  in  its  re- 
sources that  farmers  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  was  no  need  to  be  careful 
or  provident  in  regard  to  the  land.  Wheii 
one  piece  of  land  showed  signs  of  pov 
erty,  turn  around  and  buy  more.  Bui 
land  is  getting  scarcer,  consequently  high- 
er priced  and  harder  to  buy.  Some  of 
the  waste  must  now  be  turned  to  use  to 
restore  the  land  to  its  original  strength. 

For  Gardens. — As  a  fertilizer  for  gar- 
den truck  and  fruit  trees,  the  droppings 
from  the  poultry  yards  stand  first.  Rich 
in  lime  and  phosphates,  they  contain  the 
very  elements  needed  for  vegetable  growth 
and  for  the  size  and  sweetness  in  fruit. 
Writers  have  told  in  nearly  every  farm 
paper  in  the  country  that  poultry,  bees 
and  fruit  were  the  right  combination  to 
bring  prosperity  to  the  farmer.  But  many 
of  those  that  wrote  had  not  experienced 
the  result  of  such  a  combination,  hence 
their  words  fell  on  dull  ears. 

The  price  of  prunes  and  hops  this  year 
will  prove  a  bonanza  to  the  fertilizer 
companies,  as  most  of  the  growers  are 
reminded  that  the  ground  really  needs 
something  to  restore  it.  But  the  man 
with  a  good  flock  of  poultry  that  has 
taken  care  to  spread  the  droppings  on 
his  land  at  the  right  time,  need  not  delve 
into  his  pockets  for  a  high-priced  fer- 
tilizer. He  need  not  fear  that  his  land 
is  getting  impoverished;  the  dark  green 
of  the  leaves  on  his  trees  in  spring  will 
tell  him  that  the  trees  are  well  fed  and 
healthy. 

For  Orchards.— Ten  or  twelve  years  ago 
my  prune  orchard  In  Sonoma  county  was 
fast  deteriorating.  For  two  or  three 
years  the  prunes  were  so  small  that  it 
was  hard  to  sell  them;  they  ran  all  the 
way  from  60  to  90,  with  the  70  to  80  sizb 
dominating.  Orchardists  said  the  trees 
were  getting  old  and  naturally  would 
yield  a  crop  of  smaller  prunes.  But  in- 
vestigation proved  that  the  trees  were  not 
old,  so  we  naturally  concluded  that  the 
land  had  stood  about  all  it  could  of  the 
one-sided  process  in  vogue — that  of  tak- 
ing off  and  putting  nothing  back. 

Having  a  good-sized  flock  of  poultry, 
we  commenced  to  experiment  with  a  few 
trees,  and  the  result  was  so  gratifying 
that  the  whole  orchard  has  been  treated 
with  a  generous  coating  of  the  by-products 
of  the  poultry  houses.  This  last  year 
our  trees  bore  a  heavy  crop  of  (iruneb,  a 
larger  crop  than  any  of  our  neis^hbors, 
and  the  quality  was  as  good  as  the  best. 
The  size,  too,  was  very  good  for  such  a 
large  crop,  as  they  averaged  50  to  GO. 
And  the  ground  is  just  as  mellow  and 
rich  as  It  could  possibly  be,  without  a 
dollar  of  extra  expenditure.  In  fact,  if 
the  land  receives  no  more  droppings  for 
two  or  three  years,  there  is  enough  lime 
and  prosphates  in  it  now  to  assure  a 
good  crop  for  each  season. 

Ha.ndujjo  the  Manure. — In  Eastern 
papers  we  read  of  elaborate  methods  of 
preserving  the  droppings  for  future  use, 
but  in  our  dry  climate  I  do  not  think 
any  of  these  are  necessary.  At  least,  we 
never  went  to  any  trouble  over  it.  Up  to 
the  time  that  the  land  is  put  in  good 
condition  for  prune  picking  we  just  carried 
it  out  in  a  box  and  scattered  it  between 
the  rows.  After  the  land  was  worked 
for  the  last  time  we  kept  the  droppings 
in  barrels  or  boxes  until  prune  harvest 
was  over,  then  took  them  out  on  a  wagon 
and  scattered  where  needed.  When  the 
early  rains  come  and  the  grass  commences 


to  grow,  we  get  the  full  benefit  in  a 
good  grass  crop.  When  the  grass  is  turned 
under  in  the  springtime  it  is  like  getting 
compound  interest  on  your  money — you 
get  two  benefits. 

On  most  all  farms  where  a  few  chickens 
are  kept  there  are  dropi)ings  left  lying 
around,  breeding  filth  and  mites,  that 
could  be  turned  to  good  account  in  the 
orchard  or  garden.  A  shovelful  of  hen 
droppings  mixed  well  with  the  soil  where 
squash  is  planted  will  more  than  double 
the  crop.  And  wherever  a  young  or- 
chard is  planted  the  ground  should  be 
enriched  with  droppings  from  the  poul- 
try yard  in  preference  to  any  other  fer- 
tilizer. It  can't  be  beat  when  it  comes 
to  growth.  Stable  manure  is  a  back 
number  to  it;  the  latter  very  often  starts 
weeds  that  are  foreign  to  the  soil,  thus 
causing  more  work  and  trouble  than  it 
does  good. 

For  those  that  prefer  the  lesser  trouble, 
colony  houses  that  can  be  moved  from 
l)lace  to  place  are  to  be  recommended. 
These  houses  should  be  built  on  runners 
like  sleds,  then  when  it  is  desired  to 
move  them  from  one  place  to  another, 
simply  fasten  a  log  chain  to  the  runners 
and  hitch  a  horse  to  it.  Chickens  that 
are  used  to  this  method  rarely  wander 
far  away. 

There  is,  however,  one  thing  to  remem- 
ber when  moving  houses:  always  face 
the  door  or  outlet  in  one  direction,  if  it 
is  turned  around,  some  fowls  are  so  stub- 
born they  will  not  look  any  farther  than 
the  direction  they  have  been  used  to  go 
ing  in  for  the  night,  preferring  to  stay 
outdoors  to  making  extra  effort.  Of  all 
times  of  the  year  to  get  droppings  on  the 
land  this  is  the  best,  so  that  the  winter 
rains  will  carry  it  into  the  ground  ready 
to  be  assimilated  by  plant  growth. 

Bees. — Bees  in  the  orchard  are  another 
source  of  profit;  in  fact,  bees,  like  hens, 
work  for  the  orchardist  in  more  ways 
than  one.  A  few  hives  of  bees  kept  among 
fruit  trees  gather  the  sweets  for  the  fam- 
ily and  at  the  same  time  fertilize  the 
blossoms.  Clinging  to  the  feet  of  bees 
as  they  fly  from  blossom  to  blossom  is 
the  pollen  that  means  sex  to  the  blos- 
soms. The  fruit  always  sets  better  and 
stronger  in  an  orchard  where  bees  are 
kept  than  that  in  orchards  not  keeping 
them.  Besides  this,  think  of  the  waste  of 
all  that  honey  in  the  cups  of  flower  bios 
soms  that  could  be  saved  to  the  children. 

There  is  no  State  in  the  Union  where 
economy  of  all  fruit  and  farm  products 
can  be  so  easily  practised  as  in  California. 
The  seasons  are  always  open  and  work 
can  be  carried  on  at  all  times.  If  the 
weather  forbids  one  kind  of  work  the 
farmer  ought  to  be  able  to  turn  to  some- 
thing else  equally  as  useful  and  neces 
sary. 

And  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
we  shall  be  forced  to  look  after  the  by- 
products and  stop  the  waste — just  as  well 
to  do  it  before  we  are  forced  to  it. 

Featheu.s. — Before  we  can  ever  hope  to 
make  all  the  profit  due  us  from  poultry, 
we  must  learn  to  utilize  everything  con- 
nected with  them.  There  is  annually  a 
great  waste  in  feathers.  Somehow  the 
idea  got  around  that  chicken  feathers  were 
not  good  for  pillows.  This  was  because 
a  few  people  made  pillows  with  chicken 
feathers  just  as  they  were  plucked  from 
the  chickens.  These  were  insanitary,  had 
a  bad  odor,  and  consequently  got  a  bad 
repute. 

If  washed  carefully  in  soap  and  water, 
well  rinsed  and  hung  up  in  the  shade  to 
dry,  there  is  no  reason  why  chicken  feath- 
ers should  not  make  just  as  good  pillows 
as  goose  feathers.    The  larger  feathers. 


THE  RESULT  Or 
36  YEAHS  EXPERIENCE  IN 
PRACTICAL   POULTRY  ILAISINC 

SIMPLE-SAFE-DURABLE 


50 


EGG-CYCLE  HATCHERS   -    $6.50  each 
50  SfcK  BROODER  HATCHERS        8.50  " 
50  CHICK  FIRXLESS  BROODERS  2.75  " 
COOPS,  REMEDIES,  SUPPLIES,  Etc. 

CATALOGUE  MAILED  ON  REQUEST 

CYCLE  HATCHER  COMPANY,' 

WESTERN  OrriCE,  227  BACON  BUILDING, 

OAKLAND.  CALIPORNIA  M 

OAKLAND.  CAL. 
,^WAIUtHOV;SE5  AT    LOS  ANGELES.  C 
SEATTLE.  WASH. 


ARENBERG'S  PATENT  BROODER  STOVE 


Ills  prov^-n  to  be  the  most  success- 
ful iMOucIing-  and  lieating  stove  on  tlie 
market.  Awarded  Gold  Medal  for  most 
meritorious  California  invention  at  091- 
Ifornia  State  Fair.  Perfectly  sate,  sim- 
ple, easy  to  manage.  Burns  Stove  Dis- 
tillate, Engine  Distillate.  Coal  Oil,  and, 
in  an  emergency,  can  Burn  Wood  or. 
Coal.    For  full  particulars  write 

H.  F.  AREPSJBERG, 
201   EaHt   WaHhInicton  Street, 
PKT.\Ll  M.*.  <■.*!,. 
I.lve  .^KentM  ivnntfil  In  every  .State  and 

County  in  L'nIted  Slates. 
W.*RM\(i. 
A  Petaluma  brooder  stove  manufac- 
turer is  imitating  my  Patent  Brooder 
and  Heating  Stove.  I  warn  everybody 
selling  or  using  conical  deflectors  on 
any  but  my  stove  that  by  so  doing  they 
lay  themselves  equally  liable  with  the 
maker.  H.  F.  ARENBERG. 


Guaranteed 
^     _  ^^^r  Money  Back 

Animal  and  Poultry  Regulators 

and  Veterinary  Remedies 

HAVE  A  WORLD  WIDE  REPUTATION. 

Try  PRATT'S  Roup  Cure,    Cholera  Remedy,    Gape  Remedy.    Colic  Cure, 
Veterinary  Linament. 

G.  W.  COBURN  &  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents, 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
&  LOS  ANGELES 


Pioneer  Poultry  Supply  House. 

 ASK  US 

WHEN  HOW 

TO  FEED.  TO  FEED. 

FOR 

MAXIMUM 

PROFIT 


The  Quality  House. 


WHAT 

TO  FEED. 

AT 

MIIMIMUM 

COST 


f;F,(».  II.  CHOI.KV  CO.,    (il'ft  Ilrnnnnn  Street.  Snn  Frnnoliiro. 


BABY  CHICKS 


S.  C.  WHITK  LEGHOU^iS  a  specialty.  If  you  want  largo,  strong,  healthy  cliicks; 
CHICKS  TH.\T  AHE  WELL  HATCHEIl  from  mature,  healthy,  and  strong  stock 
whicli  has  been  bred  for  utility  purposes  for  years,  write  to  me.  I  want  your 
order,  for  I  know  I  can  satisfy  your  wants,  if  you  want  the  best  / 
CHICKS  TH.\T  WILL  GROW,  for  I  have  satisfied  hundreds  of  others.  I  am 
now  booking  orders  for  future  delivery.  Capacity  of  over  30.000.  which  is  an 
increase  of  over  200'','r  in  the  last  two  years. 

THE  THOMAS  HATCHERY,  Petaluma,  Cal.,  Rural  Rt.  2. 
Mention  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Hatched  from  \\'ell-Ilred,  Heavy  Lay- 
In)/;  .S.  C.  White  Leghorn  Henn.  Well- 
Ilred  Stock  payn  the  beat.  Write  UM  for 
Price  Lint. 

Western  Hatchery, 

PETALUMA.  CAL. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

HOPLAND 
STOCK  FARM 

Poultry  Department 

Hvmt  e(|ulpped  poultry  farm  In  Callforaiu. 
Siiiiltnry  rondltloiiH  perfect. 

Orilem  booked  for  hnteliinK  e^gTM  and 
day-old  ehlrkii. 

Heavy  layluif  Hfraln. 

Selected  Breedinic  CoekerelM,  ^lU  duzeu. 
CiirreNpondenee  Holli'lted. 
VlHltoTH  \velc<iiiie  except  SuoduyM. 

R.  N.  FOSTER,  Manager 
HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM. 

HOPLAND,  CAL. 
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such  as  wing  and  tail  feathers,  can  be 
put  on  the  ground  as  fertilizers,  or  if  of 
good  colorings  sold  to  milliners  as  hat 
trimmings. 

I   fancy  the  Eastern  poultrymen  are 


BABY  CHICKS 

from  Hlckii*  Jubilee  Hatchery  have  no 
Muperlor  in  California.  Wiil  Heil  In  smali 
or  iarge  lots.  Capacity  12,000.  W.  Leg- 
horns, B.  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  B.  Orpingtons. 
Send  for  price-list. 

W.  J.  HICKS, 
R.  2,  Box  ir>4.  Petaluma,  Cal. 


EXHIBITION  AND  UTILITY 

BREEDING  STOCK  AND  EGGS. 

Barred  Plymouth  Rocks,  White  Wyan- 
dottes,  Light  Brahnins,  White  Minorcas, 
Whit'e  Holland  Turkeys. 

All     raised     at     the     famous  Rancho 
Yajome,  Napa.    Special  bargains  for  farm- 
ers.    For  descriptive  circular,  write 
L.  IV.  COBBLEniCK  &  CO., 
712  Broadivay.  Oakland,  Cal. 


CHAMRION 

WHITE  PLYMOUTH  ROCK 
1  WHITE    CRESTED    BLACK  POLISH 

I     Some  fine  pens,  trios  and  cockerels 
for  sale. 

i  MRS.  D.  A.  ROBERTSON, 

511  Willow  Street, 
•■'r.  D.  3,  Box  1«,  San  Jose,  Cal. 


IVIA.R*»HALL  BLACK  FA.RIV1 

Hamilton  Avenue,  Palo  Alto. 

Breeders  of  high  class  White  Wyan- 
dottes,  Klack  and  White  Orpingtons. 

Stock  and  eggs  for  sale. 

We  also  breed  Utility  Pigeons,  Homers, 
Carneaux  and  Polish  Lynx. 

Our  foundation  stock  in  all  three  breeds 
was  imported. 

Youngsters  and  guaranteed  mated  pairs 
for  sale. 


BARRED  and  BUFF 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


At  Oakland  won  1st  Cockerel,  1st  Hen, 
1st  Pullet,  3  entries  on  Buffs. 

On  Barred,  won  2nd  Cock,  4th  Cockerel, 
Isl,  2nd,  3rd,  4th  and  5th  Pullets,  making 
a  {clean  sweep  on  Pullets. 

Do  you  want  some  of  these  kind?  A 
few  choice  cockerels  for  sale.  Now  book- 
ing egg  orders. 

Mating  List  now  ready  for  mailing. 
Write  for  one;  it's  free. 

A  Few  Choice  Cockerels  For  Sal  •. 
JAS.  M.  MONTGOMERY, 

'   4300  Kleniing  Ave.,  Fruitvnle,  Cal. 


Largest  Flock  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  of 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS. 

Rose  Mont  Poultry  Plant, 

BOX  226,  NAPA,  CAL. 

We  Have  the  Best 

WHITE  ORPINGTONS. 


FREE  BOOK 


ON 

APPLICATION 
TO 

COULSON 

Poultry  & 
Stock  Food  Co. 

Petaluma,  Cal. 


Seven  Hundred  two-year-old  Hens. 
THOROUGHBRED  S.  0.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS.  WiU  seU  in  lots  to 
suit  customers.  Address 

$I*RING  VALLEY 
POULTRY  FARM 

-       Rocklin,  California. 


wider  awake  to  these  things  than  we  are, 
for  a  milliner  tells  me  that  nearly  all 
the  feathers  used  in  the  business  are 
chicken  feathers,  either  natural  or  dyed. 

This  feature  of  utilizing  feathers  in 
the  millinery  trade  ought  to  encourage 
farmers'  wives  and  daughters  to  keep  a 
flock  of  pure-bred  fowls,  for  surely  the 
feathers  of  mongrels  will  not  do  for  hat 
gear. 

EvEX  THE  Combs. — A  friend,  who  has 
lived  in  France,  tells  me  that  cock's  combs 
are  pickled  and  sold  as  a  great  delicacy 
in  that  country.  So  we  see  how  many 
ways  there  are  to  economize  and  make 
profit  on  things  that  we  have  hitherto 
wasted  without  a  thought.  Even  chicken 
legs  and  feet,  when  properly  cleaned  and 
cooked,  make  a  very  fine  soup,  that  can 
not  be  distinguished  from  that  made  from 
the  whole  chicken,  yet  the  ordinary 
method  of  doing  is  to  kill  the  chicken 
by  chopping  off  its  head,  leaving  same 
on  the  ground,  scald  and  pull  feathers, 
leaving  an  unsightly  mess  to  be  blown 
around  when  dry,  anywhere  and  every- 
where; chop  off  the  legs  and  throw  to 
the  dog,  and  by  the  time  we  get  through 
there  is  very  little  left  of  the  chicken 
if  it  was  a  small  one  to  commence  with. 

We  get  these  extravagant  habits  from 
the  very  atmosphere  of  a  great  country, 
whose  resources  we  imagined  had  no  end 
or  limit.  But  the  quicker  we  change  the 
trend  of  thought  and  recognize  that  na- 
ture abhors  a  vacuum,  the  better  for  all 
of  us. 

Give  back  to  the  land  a  tithe  of  what 
you  take  from  it,  and  thus  keep  an  even 
balance  by  utilizing  all  by-products  of 
the  poultry  yards,  and  you  will  be  doing 
your  share  in  the  great  work  of  conserva- 
tion. 

If  the  man  who  makes  two  blades  of 
grass  grow  where  only  one  grew,  is  worthy 
of  honor,  so  is  the  man  who  enriches  the 
world  by  utilizing  waste  products. 


THE  STATE  CAPITOL  PARK. 


To  the  Editor:  Many  of  your  readers 
are  familiar  with  the  Capitol  Park,  and 
whenever  they  visited  the  same  and  ad- 
mired the  many  large  ornamental  trees 
and  shrubs,  must  have  wondered  at  the 
strange  condition  they  found  many  of 
these  plants  in  from  a  horticultural  point 
of  view. 

The  citrus  trees  were  full  of  dead  wood 
and  diseased  limbs  and  sickly-looking  foli- 
age, and  some  infested  with  yellow  scale. 
The  cutting  of  limbs  had  been  done 
against  all  knowledge  of  arboricultural 
treatment.  Large  trees  from  which  limbs 
4  to  12  inches  in  diameter  were  sawed 
or  broken  off,  had  unprotected  wounds 
where  the  decay  could  plainly  be  seen, 
and  many  stumps  of  limbs  left  so  long 
that  it  was  impossible  for  the  tree  to 
protect  itself  by  callousing  over  the 
wound. 

Shrubs  were  of  curious  shape — ugly 
naked  branches  unprotected  from  the  hot 
sun.  The  result  was  pealed-off  bark  and 
wood  full  of  borer  holes. 

Why  were  the  plants  in  such  condi- 
tion? 

The  park  is  well  laid  out  and  has  most- 
ly good  planting.  It  was  the  vicious  way 
of  appointing  the  help  for  the  grounds. 
The  head  gardeners  for  the  last  16  or 
20  years  were  not  gardeners.  One  was 
a  bartender,  another  a  wheelwright.  Is 
it  a  wonder  in  what  condition  the  valua- 
ble plants  were? 

The  present  administration  secured  thfe 
passage  of  a  law  by  the  last  legislature 
to  have  the  appointment  of  a  Superintend- 
ent of  Buildings  and  Grounds,  and  the 
Governor  appointed  the  right  man  in 
George  C.  Radcliff  from  Watsonville,  who 
has  seen  enough  in  that  famous  fruit 
region  to  know  when  a  tree  Is  healthy  or 
not,  and  is  competent  to  judge  if  a  land- 
scape gardener  knows  his  business  or  not. 


and  whether  to  trust  him  with  such  im- 
portant grounds.  He  was  very  careful 
to  select  the  men  under  the  head  gardener 
so  that  there  is  a  good  prospect  that  the 
plants  of  the  grounds  will  soon  be  in  flour- 
ishing condition  inside  of  a  year. 

We  are  now  painting  sound  wounds, 
recutting  badly  sawed  branches,  cleaning 
out  rot  and  decay,  and  using  strong  bor- 
deaux, carbolic  acid  emulsions,  and  crude 
oil;  filling  cavities  with  concrete — in 
some  as  much  as  a  ton  and  a  half  in 
cne  tree.  We  cut  out  all  dead  branches 
and  then  spray  against  fungi  or  insects, 
as  the  plants  need  it. 

Sacramento.  Wm.  Vobtktede. 


POULTRY. 


TURKEYS. 
MAMMOTH  GOLDEN  BRONZE  TURKEYS. 
"International  Tom,"  first  prize  and  spe- 
cial prize  turkey  at  the  International 
Poultry  Show,  and  said  to  be  the  largest 
turkey  in  the  world,  heads  the  flock. 
Young  stock  with  large  bone,  long  body, 
full  breast,  well  marked  and  early  ma- 
turing, for  sale.  Their  mothers  are  from 
the  leading  prize-winning  flocks  of  sev- 
eral Eastern  States.  I  claim  to  own  the 
best  flock  of  turkeys  on  the  Coast.  Write 
soon,  as  orders  are  coming  in  fast.  Prices 
very  reasonable.  GEO.  A.  SMITH,  Cor- 
coran, Cal. 


INCUBATOR  CHICKS— White  Leghorns 
and  White  Plymouth  Rock  in  quantities. 
Black  Minorcas,  Brown  Leghorns,  Buff 
Leghorns  in  reasonable  quantities.  Ar- 
rangements for  deliveries  can  now  be 
made.  Send  for  booklet  of  prices. 
Mahajo  Farm,  P.  O.  Box  597  Sacramento, 
Cal. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS— We  are  ready  to  fill 
your  orders  for  eggs  and  day-old  chicks, 
either  heavy  laying  utility  matings  or 
select  show  stock;  write  your  wants; 
prices  reasonable;  satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. Brown's  White  Leghorn  Farm, 
Box  586,  Livermore,  Cal. 


ACACIA  PARK  EGG  RANCH,  Bells,  Cal. — 
Day-old  chicks  for  sale  from  MacFar- 
lane  strain,  $50.00  per  500  or  $90.00  per 
1000.  Eggs  for  hatching  in  season,  $5.00 
per  100.  Address  J.  H.  KIBFER  &  SON, 
Box  212B,  R.  F.  D.  2  (Phone  Boyle  9933), 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


WHY  DON'T  YOU  ASK  YOUR  DEALER 
for  CROLEY'S  HIGH  GRADED  HARD 
SHELL — from  the  deep  sea — perfectly 
graded — best  shell  produced — no  waste. 
GEO.  H.  CROLEY  COMPANY,  INC.,  631- 
637  Brannan  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— Choice 
cockerels;  also  Barred  Plymouth  Rock 
and  White  Leghorn  day-old  chicks  and 
eggs  for  hatching,  from  mature  stock. 
Fairmount  Hatchery,  Box  29B,  R.  F.  D., 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 


SCHELLVILLE  HATCHERY  —  Thorough- 
bred White  Leghorn  Chicks  hatched  to 
order  from  heavy  winter  layers — the 
kind  that  pay.  No  dead  or  weak  chicks 
charged  for.    Order  early.    Sonoma.  Cal. 


A  SHORT  CUT  TO  SUCCESS— Olson's 
White  Leghorns.  Day-old  chicks  or 
hatching  eggs.  They  are  money-makers 
for  you.  Prices  low.  O.  A.  Olsen,  Sun- 
nyvale, Cal. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS.  149D,  Cali- 
fornia St.,  San  Francisco. — Est.  40  years 
Standard  bred  poultry.  White  Orpingtons. 
R.  I.  Reds,  Brd.  Rocks.  White  Leghorns 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  AND  COLUMBIAN 
WYANDOTTE  eggs  for  setting;  satis- 
faction guaranteed.  Mrs.  Leona  Brophy, 
1415  N  St.,  Fresno. 

IF  INTERESTED  IN  INCUBATORS  or  how 
to  feed,  write  for  our  free  Catalog. 
PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Petaluma. 
California. 

WAYSIDE  YARDS — A  few  settings  from 
special  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  matings,  at 
$5  for  30.    Carl  Gregory,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

MOTTLED  ANCONAS,  BARRED  ROCKS, 
R.  I.  REDS — Eggs  for  hatching.  Geo. 
W.  Taylor,  Fort  Bragg,  Cal.   Box  342. 

CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE,  GUINEAS. 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French,  545 
W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

ANCONAS — Eggs,  $2  setting;  $6  per  50; 
$11  per  100;  cockerels,  $3.50  up.  C. 
Wyndham,  Redding,  Cal. 

FREE  BOOK  — "  Poultry  Feeding  for 
Profit,"  on  application  to  Coulson  Co., 
Petaluma,  Cal.,  Box  P. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS— Chicks,  eggs,  coek- 
erels.  Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B. 
Morris,  Lodl,  Cal. 

ORPINGTONS,  Buff  and  White.  High- 
grade  stock  for  sale.  Mrs.  S.  Sways- 
good,  Pomona,  Cal. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS— Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S. 
Sullivan,  25  Market  St.,  Agnew,  Santa 
Clara  County,  Cal. 

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Ed  Hart 
Clements,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumage 
early  maturity. 

TWIN  OAKS  FARM— W.  H.  Blssell,  Pro- 
prietor, Livermore,  Cal. — Buft,  White 
Orpington. 


THOROUGHBRED  BUFF  LEGHORNS 

Provt-n  winter  layers;  600  hens  selected 
by  Hogan  system,  in  breeding  yards. 
Chicks,  $10  per  100. 

Eii:ea  for  batching,  95  per  ClOQ;  $1  per 
setting. 

R.  M.  HBMPEL,, 
R.  F.  D.,  No.  1,  Lathrop,  Cal. 


GOLD  MEDAL 
WALRUS  BRAND 


Waterproof  Clothing 

FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 

HORSE  COVERS,  WAGON  COVERS,  ETC. 

Made  especially  to  stand  the  Pacific  Coast 
Winter  and  Summer  Climates. 

Awarded  Gold  Medals  at  Alaska-Yukon 
and  California  State  Expositions. 


If  not  carried  by  your  dealer  write  for  cata- 
logue and  prices. 

GOLD  MEDAL 
WATERPROOFING  COMPANY 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 


THE  SIMPLE  OIL  ENGINE 

(A  boy  can  run  It) 

THE    UP-TO-DATE  ENGINE 

six-tenth  cent  per  horsepower  hour 
ECONOMY  —  SIMPLICITY  -  EFFICIENCY 
Burns  either  kerosene  or  distillate 

THE  SIMPLE  OIL  ENGINE  CO. 

Address  and  demonstration  plant 
400  SEVENTH  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
114  E.  EIGHTH  ST.,  LOS  ANQELES 

Catalog  and  Circular  on  request 


IRRIGATED  UNDS 


20  to  40  acre  tracts  in  cheapest  and  best 
Irrigated  district  In  the  West;  fine  alfalfa, 
fruit  and  vineyard  land,  $100  up  per  acre, 
V4  cash,  balance  easy  terms. 

Good  Improved  land  in  alfalfa  or  bear- 
ing trees  from  $200  to  $300  per  acre;  easy 
terms. 

MODESTO  LAND  CO., 

MASONIC  TEMPLE. 

Modesto,  CaL 


Selected  Second-hand 

F»I  F»E 

Every  foot  guaranteed.  Save  one-quarter  on 
your  pipe  by  ordering  from  us.   Write  for  prices. 

Alexander  Pipe  Co.,  Inc. 

1083  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco 

The  Fresno  Scraper 


Send  for  Ralstn  Machinery  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

FRKSNO,  CALIFORNIA. 
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Come  to  Oakland  for  Business  Education 


POLYTECHNIC  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 
306  IZth  St..  Oakland.  Cal. 


POLYTECHNIC 

BUSINESS 

COLLEGE 

OfTcrH  the  niOHt  thorouKh  and 
4M»iii|il4>f e  niurNCM  ever  de^'ined 
(or  youiiK  men  and  women 
who  wImH  t(»  prepare  for  the 
hijfheNt    mid    Uvnt    pa>'ln|c  po- 

NillOHM. 

(New  Terra  Beginning  Jan.  2, 1912) 

Six  months  will  prepare  the 
average  young  man  or  woman 
for  a  good  position.  We  se- 
cure the  position.  Homelike 
accommodations,  with  private 
families,  practically  at  cost. 
OaI<land  is  a  city  of  schools, 
churches  and  homes.  Write 
f<ir  catalogue.  Courses  in 
Busine.ss,  Shorthand  and  Type- 
writing. Electrical,  Civil.  Me- 
clianical  and  Mining  Engi- 
neering. 


PERFECT  GAS 

IN  TOUR  HOME  OR 
ANYWHERE— for  heat- 
ing, cooking,  brooders, 
furnaces,  or  anything 
that  requires  heat. 

MORE  EFFICIENT 
than  wood  or  coal.  Im- 
measurable comfort  and 
conveniences. 

Four  years  of  hard 
tests  has  given  them  a 
wonderful  reputation, 
and  they  have  solved 
the  fuel  question  most 
NO   SOOT,  SMOKE   OR  DIRT.  satisfactorily. 

You  ran  have  unlimited  heat  anywhere  from  our  gan  syatem  at  one-half 
the  eoHt — Positively  guaranteed.     Write  today  for   full  particular* 

BLUE  FLAME  DISTILLATE  BURNER  COMPANY 

650  SOOTH  LOS  AKGELES  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


SUNSET 

LIMITED 

An  entirely  new  luxuriously  furnished,  vacuum  cleaned 
steel  car  train. 

From  San  Francisco,  6 : 00  p.  m.,  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  through  Los 
Angeles  and  El  Paso  to  New  Orleans  in  70  hours  via 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

Connecting  at  New  Orleans  with  "New  Orleans-Xew  York  Limited" 
for  Atlanta,  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  New  York;  Illinois  Central, 
Seaboard  Air  Line,  Louisville  &  Nashville,  and  other  lines  for  St. 
Louis,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  Atlantic  Coast  Cities,  as  well  as  New 
Orleans-New  York  SS.  Line  for  New  York  direct. 


Dining  service  unequalled  by  the  finest  hotels  or  restaurants.  Par- 
lor observation  car,  with  library,  ladies'  parlor,  buffet,  latest  maga- 
zines and  newspapers. 


Stenographer,  barber,  valet,  shower  bath,  ladies'  maid,  manicure. 
Courteous  and  attentive  employees. 

EXCESS  FARE,  $10 


Write  or  call  on  our  nearest  agent  for  information  and  reservations. 


rAe  Home  Circle. 


Christmas  Bells. 


I  heard  the  bells  on  Christmas  day 
Their  old  familiar  carols  play. 

And  wild  and  sweet 

The  words  repeat 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men! 
And  thought  how,  as  the  day  had  come, 
The  belfries  of  all  Christendom 

Had  rolled  along 

The  unbroken  song 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good- will  to  men! 

Till  ringing,  singing  on  its  way. 

The  world  revolved  from  night  to  day, 

A  voice,  a  chime, 

A  chant  sublime. 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men! 

But  in  despair  I  bowfd  my  head — 
"There  is  no  peace  on  earth,"  I  said; 

For  hate  is  strong. 

And  mocks  the  song 
Of  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men. 

Then  pealed  the  bells  more  loud  and  deep, 
"God  is  not  dead  nor  doth  He  sleep! 

The  wrong  shall  fail. 

The  right  prevail, 
With  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men!" 

— Henry  W,  Longfellow. 


A  Perfect  Christmas. 


There  was  not  a  bigger  house  in  all  the 
valley  than  that  of  Grandfather  Vroo 
man.  It  was  old,  cozy,  and  comfortable, 
and  it  seemed  to  lie  sound  asleep,  with 
a  snow  blanket  all  over  its  roof. 

Nothing  short  of  a  real  old-fashioned 
Christmas  could  wake  up  such  a  house 
as  that. 

Christmas  was  coming! 

Unless  Santa  Glaus  and  the  Simpsons 
and  the  Hopkinses  should  forget  the  day 
of  the  month,  they  would  all  be  there  at 
waking-up  time  tomorrow  morning. 

"Jane,"  said  Grandmother  Vrooman, 
that  afternoon,  to  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Hardy,  who  lived  with  her — "Jane,  I've 
got  'em  all  fixed  now  just  where  they're 
going  to  sleep,  and  I've  made  up  a  bed 
on  the  floor  in  the  storeroom." 

"Why,  mother,  who's  that  for?" 

"You  wait  and  see,  after  they  get  here, 
and  we've  counted  'em." 

"Anyhow,  there's  cookies  enough,  and 
doughnuts." 

"And  the  pies,  Jane," 

"And  I'm  glad  Liph  gathered  such  piles 
of  butternuts." 

"Oh,  mother,"  exclaimed  little  Sue,  "I 
gathered  as  many  as  he  did,  "and  beech- 
nuts and  hickory  nuts,  and — " 

"So  you  did,  Sue;  but  I  wonder  if  two 
turkeys'll  go  around  with  only  only  one 
pair  of  chickens?" 

"Mother,"  said  Mrs.  Hardy,  "the  plum 
pudding?" 

"Yes,  but  all  those  children!  I  do  hope 
they'll  get  here  tonight  in  time  for  me  to 
know  where  I'm  going  to  put  'em." 

At  that  very  minute,  away  up  the  north 
road,  two  miles  nearer  town,  there  was  a 
sort  of  dot  on  the  white  road.  If  you  were 
far  enough  away  from  it,  it  looked  like  a 
black  dot,  and  did  not  seem  to  move.  The 
nearer  you  came  to  it  the  funnier  it 
looked,  and  the  more  it  seemed  to  be 
trudging  along  with  an  immense  amount 
of  small  energy.  Very  small,  indeed,  for 
anybody  close  up  to  it  would  have  seen 
that  it  was  a  five-year-old  boy  in  a  queer 
little  suit  of  gray,  trimmed  with  red. 
He  had  on  a  warm  gray  cap,  and  right  in 
the  middle  of  the  front  of  it  were  worked 
a  pair  of  letters — "O.  A." — but  there  was 
nobody  with  the  gray  dot  to  explain  that 
those  two  letters  stood  for  "Orphan  Asy- 
lum." No,  nor  to  tell  how  easy  it  was 
for  a  boy  of  five  years  old,  with  all  the 
head  under  his  gray  cap  full  of  Christ- 


mas ideas,  to  turn  the  wrong  corner  where 
the  roads  crossed,  south  of  the  great  Or 
phan  Asylum  building.  That  was  what 
he  had  done,  and  he  had  walked  on  and 
on,  wondering  why  the  big  building  did 
not  come  in  sight,  until  his  small  legs 
were  getting  tired,  and  his  brave,  bright 
little  black  eyes  were  all  but  ready  for 
a  crying  spell. 

Just  as  he  got  thoroughly  discouraged 
he  came  to  the  edge  of  the  woods,  where 
there  stood  a  wood  sleigh  with  two  horses 
in  front  of  it,  drawn  close  to  the  road- 
side, and  heaped  with  great  green  boughs 
and  branches. 

"The  sleigh'^  pretty  nigh  full,  grand- 
father," sang  out  a  clear,  boyish  voice 
beyond  the  fence,  and  a  very  much  older 
one  seemed  to  go  right  on  talking. 

"Your  grandmother,  Liph,  she  always 
did  make  the  best  mince  pies,  and  she 
can  stuff  a  turkey  better'n  anyone  I 
know." 

"Grandfather,  do  you  s'pose  they'll  all 
come?" 

"Guess  they  will.  That  there  spruce'll 
do  for  the  Christmas  tree.  Your  grand- 
mother said  we  must  fetch  a  big  one." 

"That's  a  whopper.  But  will  Joe  Simp- 
son and  Bob  Hopkins  be  bigger'n  they 
were  last  summer." 

"Guess  they've  grown  a  little.  They'll 
grow  this  time,  if  they  eat  all  their 
grandmother'll  want  'em  to.  Hello,  Liph, 
who's  that  out  there  in  the  road?" 

"  Guess  it's  a  boy." 

"I  declare  if  it  isn't  one  of  them  little 
gray  mites  from  the  'syluni.  'Way  out 
here!     I  say,  bub!" 

"I'm  Bijah." 

There  was  a  scared  look  in  the  black 
eyes,  for  they  had  never  seen  anything 
quite  like  Grandfather  Vrooman.  when 
he  pushed  his  face  out  between  the 
branches. 

The  trees  all  looked  as  if  they  had 
beards  of  snow,  but  none  had  a  longer 
or  whiter  one  than  Liph's  grandfather. 

"Bijah."  said  he.  "did  you  know  Christ- 
mas was  coming?" 

"Be  here  tomorrow,"  piped  the  dot  in 
gray,  "and  we're  going  to  have  turkey." 

"You  don't  say!  Just  wait  until  I  cut 
a  tree  down,  and  I'll  come  out  and  hear 
all  about  it," 

"Is  your  name  Santa  Claus?" 

"Did  you  hear  that.  Liph?"  The  littlo 
chap's  miles  from  home,  and  I  don't  be- 
lieve he  knows  it." 

"Is  that  your  sleigh?" 

"Yes,  Bijah,  that's  my  sleigh." 

"Them  ain't  reindeers,  and  you're  big 
ger'n  you  used  to  be." 

"Hear  that,  Liph?" 

Bijah  had  not  the  least  doubt  in  the 
world  but  that  he  had  discovered  Santa 
Claus  in  the  very  act  of  gretting  ready 
for  Christmas,  and  his  black  eyes  were 
growing  bigger  every  minute,  until  Liph 
began  to  climb  over  the  fence.  Then 
he  set  off  on  a  run  as  fast  as  his  legs 
could  carry  him. 

"Hold  on,"  shouted  Liph.  "We  won't 
hurt  you." 

"Let  him  go,"  said  Grandfather  Vroo- 
man, "He's  on  the  road  to  our  house. 
We'll  pick  him  up." 

"Took  me  for  Santa  Claus,  I  declare! 
Liph,  this  here  tree'll  just  suit  your 
grandmother." 

It  was  a .  splendid  young  spruce  tree, 
with  wide-spreading  boughs  at  less  than 
two  feet  from  the  snow  level.  Grand- 
father Vrooman  worked  his  way  care- 
fully in  until  he  could  reach  the  trunk 
with  saw  and  ax,  and  then  there  was 
a  sharp  bit  of  work  for  him  and  Liph 
to  get  that  "Christmas  tree'  stowed  safe- 
ly on  top  of  the  sleigh  load. 

"Now  for  home,  Liph.  Your  grand- 
mother'll cut  into  one  of  them  new  pies 
for  you  when  you  get  there." 

"Look!"  shouted  Liph,  "that  little  fel- 
low's waiting  for  us  at  the  top  of  the 
hill." 


70«  ACRES  FOR  S.*LE. 

All  level  valley  land  at  Jolon,  Monterey 
county;  400  acres  grain  land,  12.'j  finest 
loam  river  bottom,  balance  river  bottom 
pasture  and  timber;  flowing  stream  all 
year  round;  house,  barn,  tank  and  out- 
buildings on  place;  adjoining  lands  under 
irrigation  by  pumps.  For  price  and  fur- 
ther particulars,  address 

J.  B.  ALVARADO. 
900  Grand  Ave.,  San  Rafael,  Cal, 


FREE  CONTOUR  MAP 

You  nrt'il  Hiirh  n  ninp  before  laying 
out   yiMir  IrrlKntlon  ivork. 

KERNS-SESSIONS,  Engineers 
Postal  Telegraph  BIdg.,  San  Francisco 
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The  hill  was  not  a  high  one,  and  the 
road  led  right  over  it,  and  there  on  the 
summit  stood  Bijah. 

"I'm  so  tired  and  hungry,"  he  said  to 
himself,  "and  there  comes  old  Santa 
Claus,  sleigh  and  all." 

He  was  getting  colder,  too,  now  he  was 
standing  still,  and  when  Grandfather 
Vrooman  came  along  the  road,  walking 
in  front  of  the  sleigh,  there  seemed  to 
be  something  warm  about  him. 

It  was  not  so  much  his  high  fur  hat, 
or  his  tremendous  overcoat,  or  his  long 
white  beard,  or  the  way  he  smiled,  but 
something  in  the  sound  of  his  voice  al- 
most drove  the  frost  out  of  Bijah's  nose. 

"Well,  my  little  man,  don't  you  want 
to  come  to  my  house  and  get  some  pie?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

Bijah  could  not  think  of  one  other  word 
he  wanted  to  say,  and  he  mustered  all  the 
courage  he  had  not  to  cry  when  Grand- 
father Vrooman  picked  him  up,  as  if  he 
had  been  a  kitten,  and  perched  him  by 
the  side  of  Liph  among  the  evergreens. 

On  he  went,  and  Bijah  did  not  answer  a 
single  one  of  Liph's  questions  for  five 
long  minutes.  Then  he  turned  his  black 
eyes  full  on  his  driver  and  asked,  "Do 
you  live  with  Santa  Claus  in  his  own 
house?" 

"Yes,  sir-ee,"  responded  Liph,  with  a 
great  chuckle  of  fun;  but  all  he  had  to 
do  the  rest  of  the  way  home  was  to 
spin  yarns  for  Bijah  about  the  way  they 
lived  at  the  house  where  all  the  Christ- 
mas came  from.    When  they  got  there, 
Liph's   father  and  the  hired  man  and 
I    Grandfather  Vrooman  were  ready  to  lift 
off  that  Christmas  tree    and    carry  it 
i    through  the  front  door  and  hall,  and  set 
i    it  up  in  the  "dark  room"  at  the  end  of 
I    the  hall.    That  ought  to  have  been  the 
i^icest  rQpm  in  the  house,  for  it  was  right 
in  the  middle,  but  there  were  no  windows 
in  it.    There  were  doors  in  every  direc- 
tion, however,  and  in  the  center  of  the 
ceiling  was  a  "scuttle-hole"  more  than 
two  feet  square,  with  a  wooden  lid  on  it. 
I      "John,"  said  Grandfather  Vrooman  to 
Mr.  Hardy,  "we'll  hoist  the  top  of  the 
tree  through  the  hole.    You  go  up  and 
open  the  scuttle.    Hitch  the  top  good  and 
strong.   There'll  be  lots  of  things  to  hang 
on  them  branches." 

Liph's  father  hurried  upstairs  to  open 
the  scuttle,  and  that  gave  Grandfather 
Vrooman  a  chance  to  think  of  Bijah. 
"Where  is  he,  Liph?" 

"Oh,  he's  all  right;  grandmother's  got 
him.  She  and  mother  caught  him  before 
he  got  into  the  house.  He  tried  to  run 
away,  too." 

Bijah's  short  legs  had  been  too  tired 
to  carry  him  very  fast,  and  Grandmother 
Vrooman  and  Mrs.  Hardy  had  caught  him 
before  he  got  back  to  the  gate. 

The  way  they  laughed  about  it  gave 
him  a  great  deal  of  courage,  and  he  never 
cried  when  they  took  him  by  his  red, 
little  hands,  one  on  each  sido,  and  walked 
him  into  the  house. 

"Jane,"  said  grandmother,  "what  will 
we  do  with  him?  The  house'll  be  choke, 
jam,  packed  full,  and  there  isn't  an  extra 
bed?" 

"Father  found  him  in  the  snow  some- 
where. Just  like  him.  But  what  a  rosy 
little  dot  he  is." 

"Are  you  Santa  Claus'  wives?"  asked 
Bijah,  with  a  quiver  of  his  lip  in  spite 
of  himself. 

How  they  did  chuckle  while  they  tried 
to  answer  the  question!  All  they  made 
clear  to  Bijah  was  that  the  place  for 
him  was  in  a  big  chair  before  the  sitting 
room  fireplace,  with  a  piece  of  mince  pie 
in  his  lap,  and  Bush,  the  hig  house-dog, 
sitting  beside  him. 

"It's  Santa  Claus'  dog,"  said  Bijah  to 
himself;  "but  his  house  isn't  as  big  as 
the  'sylum." 

There  were  fireplaces  in  every  room  on 
the  ground  floor  of  Grandfather  Vrooman's 
house,  and  some  kind  of  stove  in  more 


Simplicity  and  Streng'th  Combined 

A  short  description  of  the 

DOW  J)EEP  WELL  PUMP 

Two  standard  cut  spur  gears  through  drag  links  drive  two  crank  shafts  which 

in  turn  operate  two  pump  rods. 

THE  DOW  DEEP  WELL  PUMP 

has  overlap  due  to  quick  return  motion;  has  no  sliding  connections  or  cams, 
uses  all  cut  gears,  requires  small  pit  space,  and  gives  a  direct  pull  on  all  rods. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  in  an  advertisement  all  the  features. 
That  is  why  we  have  prepared  a  new  bulletin  on  deep  well  pumps. 
A  letter  to  either  office  will  bring  it. 

GEO.  E.  DOW  PUMPING  ENGINE  COMPANY 


412  Sheldon  Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


233  S.  Los  Angeles  St., 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


than  half  the  rooms  upstairs. 

There  were  blazing  fires  on  every  hearth 
downstairs,  and  Liph  got  hold  of  Bijah 
after  a  while  and  made  him  and  Bush  go 
around  with  him  to  help  poke  them  up. 
Bijah  had  never  seen  a  fireplace  before, 
and  it  was  a  great  wonder  to  him,  but 
Bush  sat  down  in  front  of  each  fire  and 
barked  at  it. 

(To  Be  Continued.) 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Rate,  l%c.  per  word.  No  order  for  less 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sell,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 


FOR  SAI>E. 


FREE — 20%  In  fresh  package  seeds,  to 
introduce  our  goods,  on  all  orders  amount- 
ing to  $2  and  not  over  $5.  Prices:  Apples. 
12  %c;  Pears,  30c;  Roses,  .^Oc;  first-grade 
trees.  No.  1  roses.  We  pay  the  freight. 
MBDFORD  NURESRY  CO.,  Medford.  Ore. 


MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRY  PLANTS— 
For  Sale — Large,  strong  and  well  rooted 
$1,5  per  M  or  2c  each.  Orders  taken  now 
for  early  delivery.  L.  E.  BARLOW,  Se- 
bastopol,  Cal.   

RING-NECKBD  PHEASANTS  tor  sale. 
Pairs  or  pens  of  four;  eggs  in  season  for 
hatching.  Address  T.  D.  MORRIS,  Agua 
Caliente,  California. 


REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINAS — A  few 
choice  males  farrowed  .luly  and  August. 
W.  H.  BRAY,  Walnut  Creek.  Cal. 


AIR-SLACKED  LIME — Best  lime  for  the 
money.  Just  what  you  want  for  fertiliz- 
ing. Also  gypsum.  H.  B.  MATTHEWS, 
7.33  Merchants  Exchange,  San  Francisco. 

GAS  ENGINES,  incomplete,  5  to  25  H.  P., 
cheap  for  cash.  Will  trade  for  seed  drill, 
2  or  4  horse,  large  feed-cutter  or  light- 
weight horse-fork.  PAUL  LEBOYD,  Elk 
Grove,  Cal. 

WANTED. 

A  young  family  from  Nebraska,  with 
four  small  children,  desires  to  rent  an  im- 
proved fruit  ranch  in  California.  Botli 
have  good  education  and  experience  in 
fruit  and  garden  culture.  Will  take  an 
offer  for  not  less  than  five  years  renting. 
As  to  honesty  and  satisfaction  desired,  can 
give  references  in  several  banks.  If  you 
want  to  retire  and  leave  ranch  in  hands  of 
honest  people,  write  to  FRANK  BOHAC, 
Howells.  Neb. 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

of  San  Francisco, 
2  Montgomery  Street, 
NorthcaMt  Corner  Market  Street. 
Capital    Paid    Up        -        -  (IR,O0O,000.0« 
SurpluB  and  Undivided  Profltn  96,000,000.00 


Total      -        -        -        -  $11,000,000.00 
OFFICERS: 

Isalas  W.  Hellman  President 
I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr.  Vice  President 
F.  L.  Lipman  Vice  President 

James  K.  Wilson  Vice  President 
Frank  B.  King  Cashier 
W.  McGavin  Assistant  Cashier 

E.  L.  Jacobs  Assistant  Cashier 
C.  L.  Davis  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  D.  Oliver  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  B.  Price  Assistant  Cashier 

Special  Atteatlon  to  Out  of  Town  Acconata. 
SAFE!  DSPOSIT  VAUI^TS. 


MILLS  COLLEGE 

Only  Woman**  College  on  Pacific  Coast 

Located  near  Oakland,  within  short  dis- 
tance of  San  Francisco  and  the  great  uni- 
versities of  the  West.  Full  collegiate 
courses  leading  to  degrees.  Entrance  and 
graduation  requirements  equivalent  to 
those  of  Stanford  and  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Students  fitted  to  teach  regular 
lines  of  academic  work  and  Home  Econ- 
omics. Special  advantages  offered  in 
music,  art  and  library  work.  Well  equipped 
science  laboratories  and  gymnasium.  Spe- 
cial attention  to  health  of  students  and 
provision  for  outdoor  life.  Courses  so  ar- 
ranged that  new  college  students  may  en- 
ter both  semesters,  opening  In  August  and 
January. 

For  catalogue  and  brochure  of  views, 
address  President's  Secretary,  Mills  Col- 
lege P.  O..  California. 

Mount  Tamalpais  Military  Academy 

San  Riifnel,  VVcHt  End,  California. 

An  accredited  High  School — Grammar 
Classes — Junior  School  separate — Infantry, 
Cavalry,  Mounted  Artillery — United  States 
Army  Officer.  Next  term  begins  January 
3rd,  1912. 

ARTHUR  CROSBY,  A.M.,  D.D., 
Hrnd  Maxter. 

PA.XEIVXS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
tree  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  Information 
about  Patents,  Caveats;  Trademarks,  and 
Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 
1106-6  Merchants  Exchange  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco.    EstablUbed  18<i0. 
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NEW  LAND  OPENING 

UNDER  THE 

•KUHN  CALIFORNIA  PROJECT'' 

IN  THE  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY 

The  canal,  drainage  and  road  construction  has  been  completed  on  the  Delevan  and  Maxwell  Units  and  these  lands  are  now  being  sold 
in  10,  20  and  40  acre  subdivisions. 

The  soil  is  a  deep  alluvial  silt  loam  and  is  some  of  the  best  in  the  valley.  The  main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  passes  through 
the  land.   Four  trains  daily  each  way.  North  and  South. 

Towns,  Schools  and  Churches  Near  at  Hand 


CROPS— All  kinds  of  fruits,  iueluding  oranges,  lemons,  cereals,  seed, 
alfalfa,  cattle,  hogs  and  chickens. 

WATER  SUPPLY — Practically  unlimited.  Cost  to  the  irrigator  very 
low.  Canal  and  drainage  system  the  very  best.  Water  deliv- 
ered to  boundary  of  every  40-aere  tract. 

TRANSPORTATION — Both  by  rail  and  river  to  the  great  metro- 
politan centers. 

LAND  PRICES — Low  and  terms  of  payment  easy. 


If  you  want  to  secure  a  home  in  California's  Famous  Valley  where 
climate,  soil  and  water  are  combined  to  work  for  you  overtime,  cut  out 
the  attached  coupon  and  mail  to  us  for  full  particulars. 


H.  L  HoUister  6  Company 

Willows,  Glenn  County,  Cal. 


Name 


Address 


Check  oil  lilts  list  what  yon 
are  particularly  Interealed  In: 

CITRUS  FRUITS 

DE   lUUOUS  FRUITS 

DAIRYING 

HOGS 

POULTRY 

GENERAL  FARMING 
Al FALFA 
BERRIES 

BEES 

GARDEN  TRUCK 


TEN     YEARLY  PAYIVIENXS 


PUT  YOUR  WATER  JUST  WHERE  NEEDED 


This  cut  Ulustrates  our  special  pipe  made  for  surface  IrrlgaUon.  We  have  a  circular 
which  gives  the  construction  of  same  with  prices  and  fully  explains  Us  use,  which  we 
win  cheerfully  mall  you  If  something  modern  and  economical  appeals  to  you. 

We  also  raanufactnre  all  fittings  for  the  pipe,  such  as  ells,  tees,  and  gales.  Address  all 
Inquiries  to  Dept.  A. 

AIVIES  &  IRVIIM  CO. 

Cor.  8th  and  IrwIn  St.,  San  Francisco. 

We  also  manufacture  Metal  Roofing,  Conductor  Pipe,  Eave  Troughs,  etc. 


THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD;  HAS  NO  EQUAL 

The  Original  R.I.  Knapp  Side-Hill  Plow 

Orchard  and  Vineyard  Plow  received  fir»l  premium  at  Stale  Fair. 


If  you  cannot 
get    our  plow 
send     us  the 
name    of  your 
dealer  and  we 
will    see  that 
you    are  sup- 
piled.  Has 
given  entire  satisfaction  for 
over   thirty   years.  Equally 
as   good   for  valley   as  hill 
sides.     We  manufacture  five 
sizes — from     one-horse  or- 
chard and  vineyard  plow,  to 
the  strongest  grading  plow. 

H.  G.  KNAPP  &  SON,  San  Jose,  California 

Tell  us  where  you  saw  this  advertisement 


Save  Money  By  Buying 

This  Good 

^^^^^^^^^^^B-  ^^^^^^ 

Second-Hand  Pipe 

We  can  supply  you  with  any 
size  and  quantity  of  Standard 
Pipe  or  Caging— all  new  threads 
and  couplings— all  stock  guar- 
1      anteed  first  class. 

If  thinking  of  baring  any  kind  of  pipe, 
yonrbcst  interests  will  be  scrred  by  writiof 

for  prices  and  particolars. 

^^^^^K^^^^^fl^^^^  Pacific  Pipe 

Main  and  Howard  Sts.,  San  Francisco 

w^v-i»^saT  A  T  AMWCk      1  d^*'  direct  with  the  consumer.   If  1  had  agents  to 

H  I*.  II  WW  \w\3*3  sell  my  product  it  would  mean  that  I  must  add  to  my 

price  as  much  as  the  agents'  coninilsslon  would  be.  My  lumber  Is  brought 
direct  from  the  forest.  Latest  Improved  machinery.  Up-to-date  methods. 
Redwood  Tanks,  Picking  Boxes,  Peach  Boxes,  Drying  Trays,  Kgg  Cases.  A 
tank  6  ft.  diameter,  2»4  ft.  deep,  $7.60.  A  tank  6  ft.  diameter,  2^  ft.  deep,  SIO.BO. 
Large  stock  of  tanks  of  various  sizes  In  stock.  Anything  made  to  order  on 
short  notice.  Spr.ij  ing  tanks.  QrapeBtakes. 

R.  F.  WILSON,  447  W.  Main  St..  Stockton,  Cal. 


PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 

SUCCBEDINQ 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR  WOOD  PIPE  FOR 

WATHR,  OIL,  WINB,  IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTBMH. 

UNING  AND  CYANIDINO.  MINING,  POWBR  PLANTS. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2  In.  to  24  In.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  12  In.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
Send  for  Printed  Matter.    New  Pipe  Catalogue  in  Preparation. 

OFFICESi 
S18  Markrt  St.,  Man  FraacUca,  CaL 
Keatan  .Statioa,  Portlaad,  Ore. 

Equitable  Baak  Bd*.,  I.iM  Aaselea,  Cal. 


FACTORIKSi 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
PORTLAND,  ORE. 
LOS  ANGI<:i,BS,  CAL. 


BOXES  and  BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  BOXES  OUR  SPECIALTY. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCANTILE  BOX  CO. 

Sn  BERRY  STRERT  (Near  Faartk)  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAU 


CALIFORNIA  VEGETABLES 

IN    GARDEN   AND  FIELD 

By  EDWARD  J.  WICKSON,  A.M. 
Aothor  of  '^California  Fruita,"  Etc. 


A  Manual  of  Practice  with  and  without  Irrigation  for 
semi-tropical  countries. 


SECOND  EDITION — REVISED  AND  EXTENpED. 


Size  of  Page,  6x914,  368  pages,  well  printed  and  strongly 
bound  in  cloth ;  illustrated. 

Price,  $2.00  Postpaid  Anywhere 
Address:  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publisher 

420  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


December  23,  1911 
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(Continued  From  Page  529  ) 

ciple  that  a  duty  should  be  based  on  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  production  in 
this  country  and  abroad.  Labor  costs 
about  one-fourth  as  much  in  Italy  as  in 
California.  The  investment  in  groves  is 
very  low,  and  all  of  the  costs  surrounding 
the  industry  are  such  as  go  with  a  peas- 
ant type  of  agriculture.  The  Italians  have 
a  difference  in  freight  of  66  cents  a  box 
in  their  favor  to  New  York,  in  addition 
to  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production, 
41  cents  to  Pittsburgh  and  32  cents  to 
Cincinnati  and  Chicago.  If  the  difference 
in  freight  rates  were  added  to  the  differ- 
ence in  the  cost  of  production,  the  Cali- 
fornia product  would  be  entitled  to  a  tariff 
of  more  than  2  cents  per  pound. 

"We  have  learned  that  during  the  two 


EPIZOOTIC  INFLUENZA  AMONG 
HORSES. 


Dr.  H.  A.  Spencer  of  San  Jose  gives  the 
Mercury  an  outline  of  this  disease,  which 
may  be  helpful  in  other  parts  of  the 
State.   V/e  select  these  paragraphs: 

The  prevalence  of  an  epizootic  of  in- 
fluenza, or,  more  technically,  adynamic 
catarrhal  fever;  among  the  horses  of  this 
city  and  county  is  the  cause  of  no  little 
uneasiness  among  horseowners,  and  is  the 
subject  of  much  inquiry,  so  perhaps  a  de- 
scription of  the  malady  and  its  attendant 
dangers  may  prove  of  interest  to  some  of 
your  readers. 

Every  fact  connected  with  the  spread  of 
this  disease  points  to  its  contagious  char- 
acter— the  introduction  of  horses  already 
victims  among  non-infected  animals,  the 
placing  of  the  latter  in  stables  where  the 
disease  has  recently  existed,  the  convey- 
ance of  the  infection  upon  the  clothes  of 


above  normal,  and  may  increase  to  an 
alarming  degree.  When  the  disease  runs 
its  course  without  complications,  we  ex- 
pect to  see  a  decided  improvement  upon 
about  the  sixth  day.  During  the  progress 
of  the  disease  one  singular  feature  is  ob- 
servable; the  pulse  does  not  increase  with 
the  the  ratio  of  the  temperature,  although 
of  course  if  important  organs  become  in- 
volved this  condition  will  undoubtedly 
change.  There  is,  however,  a  singular 
irregularity  in  the  pulsebeats,  and  they 
lack  the  forcibility  that  one  would  expect 
with  the  accompanying  fever. 

Mild  catarrhal  symptoms  of  the  nose 
and  throat  are  usually  present;  the  dis- 
charge from  the  nose,  at  first  watery, 
becomes  thicker,  and  a  bronchial  cough 
which  at  first  is  apparently  paroxysmal, 
after  the  nasal  discharge  becomes  estab- 
lished becomes  looser  and  more  modified; 
it  is  liable,  however,  to  be  accelerated  by 
cold  draughts  of  water  or  by  giving  medi- 


Orange  Picking  at  McLees  Brothers'  Grove,  Lindsay. 


years  preceding  .July  1,  the  Government 
paid  back  to  the  importers  nearly  10  per 
cent  of  the  duty  paid  by  them  on  lemons. 
In  some  months  the  rebates  reached  near- 
ly 20  per  cent.  These  rebates  have  been 
largely  eliminated  through  a  better  sys- 
tem of  determining  decay,  and  California 
does  not  now  have  to  face  this  unfair 
competition. 

"It  does  not  look  as  though  the  Cali- 
fornia industry  was  in  any  serious  imme- 
diate danger  of  radical  tariff  legislation. 
The  lemon  item  is  an  asset  which  is  not 
likely  to  be  cashed  in  immediately.  So 
long  as  It  can  be  used  for  political  pur- 
poses, and  so  long  as  the  funds  now  being 
used  to  create  public  sentiment  have  to 
pass  through  several  different  hands,  there 
is  not  much  danger  of  the  fight  being 
closed.  However,  we  look  to  see  the  lemon 
item  brought  out  from  time  to  time,  and 
the  California  industry  must  be  prepared 
to  take  up  a  hard  fight  whenever  the 
present  tariff  status  is  threatened.  Cali- 
fornia Senators  and  Representatives  have 
made  a  careful  study  of  the  lemon  Indus 
try  and  have  data  regarding  its  status." 


Horticultural  Commissioner  A.  G.  Shultz 
of  Tulare  county  has  sent  out  a  warn- 
ing to  property  owners  of  Porterville  and 
vicinity  advising  the  eradication  of  mis- 
tletoe, which  is  becoming  a  serious  pest. 


the  attendants  and  various  other  methods 
of  transmission  all  point  to  its  being  due 
to  the  presence  of  a  bacteria. 

This  equine  influenza  is  not  uniform  in 
the  organs  attacked,  but  is  manifest  in  a 
catarrhal  form,  a  thoracic  form,  an  ab- 
dominal form,  a  bilious  form,  a  rheumatic 
form,  which  latter  form  is  popularly 
known  as  "pink  eye." 

Certain  prominent  and  striking  symp- 
toms are  so  persistent  in  the  initiative 
form  that  they  may  be  taken  as  diag- 
nostic. There  is  a  suddenness  to  the  at- 
tack; sometimes  the  animal  which  an 
hour  or  two  previous  had  been  in  excel 
lent  fettle  will  be  found  with  his  head 
hanging,  ears  lopped,  eyelids  swollen  and 
tears  coursing  down  the  cheek,  and  the 
eye  itself  of  a  buff  color  or  even  red,  while 
he  shifts  his  feet  as  though  his  limbs 
pained  him.  When  compelled  to  move  he 
does  so  with  a  languid  air,  evincing  great 
weakness.  The  appetite  is  materially 
lessened  or  gone  altogether,  the  throat 
sore,  and  the  nostlis  running  mucous. 
There  is  often  a  cough,  and  the  animal 
frequently  sneezes,  and  a  rise  in  tempera- 
ture is  noticed.  These  symptoms  may 
subside  in  a  few  days  under  careful  nurs- 
ing and  proper  hygiene,  and  again  they 
may  result  in  pneumonia,  inflammation 
of  the  bowels,  liver  or  kidneys.  The 
temperature  at  first  may  be  only  a  little 


cine  or  inhaling  dust.  The  glands  of  the 
throat  may  or  may  not  be  swollen. 

PROMINENT  FRUIT  GROWER 
DEAD. 


Homer  A.  Craig,  president-elect  of  the 
California  Farmers'  Union,  and  one  of  the 
most  prominent  horticulturalists  of  Santa 
Clara  county,  was  suddenly  stricken  with 
apoplexy  at  the  afternoon  session  of  the 
Fruit  Growers'  Convention  on  the  open- 
ing day  and  died  a  few  minutes  later.  He 
had  just  finished  an  address  upon  the  fix 
ing  of  vacations  so  as  to  permit  the  child 
ren  to  have  the  healthful  and  profitable 
orchard  work  that  justly  belonged  to 
them,  when  the  attack  came. 

The  convention  at  once  adjourned,  and 
after  a  short  evening  session,  heartfelt 
resolutions  were  passed  in  his  memory. 


SPECIAL  SESSION  OF  LEGISLA- 
TURE FOR  FRUIT  INDUSTRY. 


At  the  first  session  of  the  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Convention  Santa  Rosa,  a  resolution 
was  unanimously  passed  requesting  Gov- 
ernor Hiram  .Johnson  to  call  a  special 
session  of  the  legislature  to  provide  for 
adequate  quarantine  laws  which  will  per- 
mit the  State  horticultural  officers  to  have 
greater  power  in  preventing  the  introduc- 
tion of  plant  diseases  or  insect  pests. 

The  resolution  is  as  follows: 

"Whereas,  The  Fruit  Growers  of  the 
State  of  California,  in  convention  assem- 
bled, are  of  the  unanimous  opinion  that 
the  present  and  future  welfare  of  our 
fruit  industry  rests  with  the  efficiency  of 
the  quarantine  department  of  the  State 
Commission  of  Horticulture;  and, 

"Whereas,  We  are  advised  that  the  pres- 
ent laws  are  inadequate  to  carry  out  the 
most  perfect  system  of  protection  to  our 
industry;  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  we,  the  Fruit  Growers 
of  this  State,  earnestly  solicit  and  urge 
His  Excellency,  Governor  Hiram  .Johnson, 
to  call  an  extra  session  of  the  legislature 
of  this  State  for  the  purpose  of  passing  a 
law  that  will  meet  all  the  requirements 
ot  the  present  situation." 


WALNUTS 


Better  than  a  Business. 


WALNUTS 


Better  than  a  Savings  Bank. 


WALNUTS 


Better  than  an  Endowment  Policy. 


Especially  when  we  are  willing  to 
sell  you  one  or  more  acres,  planted 
by  us  and  cared  for  by  us  for  four 
years,  planting  and  care  included  in 
the  selling  price,  and  these  lands  can 
be  purchased  on  payments  of 

$14.14  Cash 
and 

$14.14  Monthly 
On  each  $1,000  Purchase. 


By  all  means  Investigate  Walnuts. 


We  also  have  lands  suitable  to  the 
growing  of  all  fruits,  all  vegetables, 
other  nuts,  small  chicken  ranches, 
and  small  dairy  farms,  that  can  also 
be  purchased  on  these  terms. 


ADDRESS 

R.  N.  Burgess  Company 

907  First  National  Bank  Bldg., 
San  Francisco. 

BRANCH  OFFICES: 

416  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Walnut  Creek,  Cal. 


MARTINEZ  NURSERY 

ESTABLISHED  1884 

Leading  varieties  of  Pear,  Apple,  Plum,  Prune,  Peach,  Apricot 
and  Almond  Tress.  Grape  Vines.  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees.  Orna- 
mentals, etc. 

Catalogue  and  prices  on  application. 
THOS   S.  DUANE,  Prop.,  Martinez,  Cal. 
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THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  Dec.  20,  1911. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep 
resent  prices  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

This  market  Is  quiet,  as  usual  around 
the  holidays,  and  local  buyers  are  taking 
little  interest  in  the  Northern  market  at 
present.  There  is  a  little  firmer  feeling 
in  regard  to  prices,  but  no  quotable  ad- 
vance. A  renewed  export  demand  Is  ex- 
pected after  the  first  of  the  year. 

California  Club   $1.50  @1.55 

Sonora    Nominal 

White  Australian    1.65  @1.70 

Northern  Club    1.50  @1.55 

Northern  Bluestem    1.65  @1.70 

Northern  Red    1.65  @1.70 

BARLEY. 

A  little  barley  is  still  going  East  from 
some  parts  of  the  State,  but  for  the  most 
part  supplies  are  pretty  closely  held,  sup- 
plies being  hardly  adequate  for  local 
needs.  The  movement  here  is  a  little 
more  active,  and  prices  are  steady  as  last 
quoted. 

Brewing  and  Shipping  $1.95  @2.05 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.75  @1.85 

Common  Feed    1.65  @1.70 

OATS. 

There  is  less  demand  than  for  some  time 
past,  though  a  very  fair  movement  is  still 
in  progress.  Supplies  are  still  coming 
in  from  the  North,  and  prices  on  most 
descriptions  have  been  marked  down  a 
little. 

Red  Feed   $1.70  @1.75 

Gray    1.70  @1.75 

White    1.70  @1.75 

Black    1.70  @1.80 

Red  Seed    1.95  @2.00 

CORN. 

Considerable  new  Eastern  corn  is  offered 
below  quotations,  but  is  not  yet  well  cured, 
ana  good  old  stock  is  steady  as  before. 
New  California  corn  is  coming  out  more 
freely. 

Cal.  Small  Yellow   $1.80  @1.85 

Eastern  Yellow    1.85 

Eastern  White    1.90 

RYE. 

This  grain  is  largely  nominal,  both  sup- 
ply and  demand  being  light.  Prices  are 
unchanged. 

Rye,  per  ctl  $1.65  @1.75 

BEANS. 

While  there  is  less  activity  in  a  ship 
ping  way  than  for  some  time  past,  the 
demand  is  keeping  up  extremely  well, 
considering  the  time  of  year,  and  the  out- 
look is  for  continued  firmness  in  prac- 
tically all  descriptions.  Pinks  are  the 
weakest  article  on  the  list,  but  are  not 
quotably  lower.  Local  dealers  are  quot- 
ing limas  a  little  lower,  but  the  general 
situation  is  extremely  strong.  Recent  ar- 
rivals of  California  limas  at  New  York 
have  been  heavy,  but  have  had  no  material 
effect  on  the  spot  market  there,  the  only 
shading  of  prices  being  by  a  few  dealers 
who  have  bought  in  excess  of  their  im- 
mediate requirements.  Arrivals  at  New 
York  up  to  the  middle  of  the  month  are 
said  to  be  in  excess  of  45,000  bags.  East- 
ern interests  are  also  buying  Madagascar 
beans  for  delayed  shipment,  evidently 
counting  on  a  further  advance  of  Cali- 
fornia stock,  as  the  present  cost  of  im- 
ported beans  is  higher.  Local  buyers  are 
rapidly  cleaning  up  the  beans  still  held 
by  growers  in  the  San  Joaquin  district. 

Bavos,  per  ctl  $3.75  (S3.85 

Blackeyes    3.90  @4.00 

Cranberry  Beans    4.15  @4.35 

Garvanzos    3.00  ©3.50 

Horse  Beans    2.75  @3.25 

Small  Whites    4.10  @4.15 

Large  Whites    4.00  ®4.10 

Limas    6.00  @6.10 

Pea    4.25 

Pink    3.00  @3.10 

Red  Kidneys    5.10  @5.25 

SEEDS. 

Continued  dullness  prevails  in  all  lines, 
prices  being  as  before,  but  largely  nom- 
inal. 

Alfalfa    17    @18  c 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton. . .  $28.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   5i,^c 

Canary    4VjC 

Hemp   

vrinet    3    <n  3V,r 

Tlmothv    Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    5%r 

FLOUR. 

Flour  exports  from  San  Francisco  are 
larger  than  usual  for  this  season.  The 


local  trade  shows  little  change,  prices 
standing  as  for  some  time  past. 

Cal.  Family  Extras  $5.40  @5.80 

Bakers'  Extras    5.40  @5.80 

Superfine    4.50  ©4.70 

Oregon  and  Washington.  .  .  4.80  ©5,00 


Hay  and  Feedstuff s. 

HAY. 

No  further  price  changes  are  noted  this 
week,  but  all  descriptions  of  hay  remain 
very  firm.  Arrivals  here  have  dropiied 
off  again,  but  the  local  trade  is  not  espe- 
cially active,  most  consumers  being  su))- 
plied  for  the  holiday  season.  The  coun- 
try demand,  however,  continues  strong, 
and  holders  are  asking  high  prices,  being 
stire  of  a  ready  market.  Sales  in  the 
country  at  present  are  mainly  of  the 
cheaper  grades,  as  such  stock  finds  the 
widest  demand  and  few  are  willing  to  pay 
the  prices  asked  for  the  better  grades. 

Choice  Wheat   $19.00©21.00 

Good  Wheat  Hay   16.00©18.50 

Other  Grade  Wheat    13.00®15.5O 

Wheat  and  Oats   IS.OOffilS.OO 

Tame  Oats   13.00@18.50 

Wild  Oats    11.00014.50 

Alfalfa    11.00@15.50 

Stock  Hay    10.00@12.00 

Straw,  per  bale    35©  75c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 

Local  business  is  a  little  quiet  at  the 
moment,  but  there  is  a  heavy  consumin.;; 
demand  through  the  country,  and  some 
of  the  most  favored  descriptions  are 
scarce.  Bran  is  fairly  plentiful,  but  steady 
a.s  now  quoted,  other  lines  being  firm. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $17.00fri8.00 

Bran,  per  ton    26.00@27.00 

Oil-cake  Meal    NomiuDl 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   25.50@26.50 

Cracked  Corn    39.00@40.00 

Middlings    34.00@3fi.00 

Rolled  Barley    38.00@39.00 

Rolled  Oats    37.00@38.00 

Shorts    32.00@33.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 

With  the  exception  of  cauliflower,  cab- 
bage, celery,  and  a  little  rhubarb,  the 
great  bulk  of  the  present  supplies  is  now 
coming  from  southern  California.  Recent 
arrivals  of  all  descriptions  are  ample  for 
local  requirements,  but  the  situation  is 
rather  better  than  last  week.  The  retail 
trade  shows  no  hesitation  in  paying  full 
quotations  for  attractive  stock,  and  as 
the  vegetables  now  arriving  are  in  very 
fair  condition,  they  move  off  at  better 
prices  than  before.  Tomatoes  and  local 
winter  vegetables,  however,  are  a  little 
lower.  Celery  is  in  good  demand  for 
the  holidays,  but  has  been  coming  in  quite 
freely,  and  ordinary  stock  is  a  little  lower. 
Rhubarb  is  also  a  little  easy,  with  in- 
creasing supplies.  Onions  are  quiet,  but 
steady  as  last  quoted. 

Onions:  Yellow,  ctl  $  1.10©  1.30 

Garlic,  per  lb   3©  4c 

Tomatoes,  per  crate    75c@  1.00 

Cucumbers,  per  doz   25c@  1.00 

Cabbage    40©  50c 

Carrots,  per  sack   50®  60c 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   40©  50c 

String  Beans,  lb   7©  12i-j 

Lima  Beans,  lb   4@  7c 

Summer  Squash,  per  crate. .  .  1.00@  1.50 
Eggplant,  per  lb  (Southern)        4@  7c 

Bell  Peppers,  per  lb   5©  7c 

Celery,  per  doz   25©  50c 

Rhubarb,  per  lb   5©  6c 

POTATOES. 

The  trade  requirements  for  the  holiday 
season  are  pretty  well  filled,  and  very  lit- 
tle business  is  expected  for  the  next  week 
or  two.  The  market,  however,  is  rather 
firmer  than  before,  and  Oregon  stock  is 
again  coming  in.  Sweet  potatoes  are  be 
coming  scarce,  and  have  sharply  ad- 
vanced. 

River  Whites   $  1.15©  1.35 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl   1.75©  2.00 

Salinas  Burbanks    1.65©  1.90 

Oregon  Burbanks    1.50©  1.65 

Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 

Offerin.gs  of  Eastern  chickens,  though 
fairly  large,  are  less  excessive  than  last 
week,  and  the  extra  holiday  demand  has 
cleaned  the  market  up  pretty  closely.  Lit- 
tle local  stock  is  coming  in.  Prices  are 
higher  on  young  roosters,  large  hens  and 
fryers.  The  turkey  market  is  in  poor 
shape.  So  far  little  holiday  buying  has 
been  done,  but  arrivals  are  expected  to 
be  very  heavy,  and  prices  are  low.  with 
little  prospect  of  improvement. 

Large  Broilers,  per  lb   26  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb   29  c 

Fryers,  per  lb   20  c 


Hens,  extra,  per  lb   16  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   16  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   15  c 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   12V.>c 

Young  Roosters,  per  lb   19  c 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown.  17  c 

Squabs,  doz   2.00©  3.25 

Geese,  per  pair   2.50©  3.no 

Ducks,  doz   4.00@  9.00 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb   21®24  c 

do  dressed    22©26  c 

BUTTER. 

The  lower  grades  show  no  change  what- 
ever, but  the  demand  for  extras  for  holi- 
day requirements  has  been  quite  lively, 
and  with  moderate  arrivals  has  caused  a 
little  advance  in  the  last  two  days.  In 
general,  however,  the  market  remains  in 
about  the  same  shape  as  last  week. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed 

Extras  32     32     32      32     32  33 

Prime 

Firsts  ..28'/.  28»/.  28V.  28 M:  28 VI.  281.; 
Firsts.  .  .27^!  27Vj  27V2  27>4  27%  27VL- 
Storage 

Extras  .  .28      28     28      28      28  28 
EGGS. 

Nothing  is  now  quoted  on  the  Exchange 
but  extras  and  selected  pullets,  though  a 
few  storage  and  Eastern  eggs  are  moving 
in  the  bakery  trade.  Prices  have  fluctuat- 
ed considerably  this  week,  though  the 
general  range  is  lower  than  before.  The 
holiday  demand,  however,  has  caused  some 
advance  over  previous  figures. 

Thu.  Fri.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 

Extras  35>j  36     39'-j  38     39  40'-^ 

Selected 

Pullets. .  .28K>  28     30     30     30  30 
CHEESE. 

All  descrii)tions  are  quiet  at  present, 
both  flats  and  Y.  A.s  being  lower,  though 
Monterey  cheese  remains  scarce  and  firm 
as  before. 

Fancy  California  Flats,  per  lb   15  c 

Storage    15  c 

Firsts   14  c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   16  c 

Monterey  or  Jack  Cheese   19  c 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Offerings  of  strawberries  are  too  small 
to  be  worth  quoting.  The  trade  is  now 
buying  for  the  holidays,  and  most  lines 
of  fruit  are  accordingly  more  active  than 
for  some  time  past.  Apples  receive  more 
attention  than  anything  else,  the  large 
sizes  getting  the  preference,  and  while 
$1.50  is  about  the  top  price,  the  general 
rnnge  is  higher  than  last  week.  Ordinary 
ajtples  are  also  moving  a  little  better,  and 
are  held  at  an  advance.  Pears,  pomegran- 
ates, and  persimmons  are  moving  in  a 
limited  way  only.  Grapes  are  still  fairly 
plentiful,  and  as  most  offerings  are  in 
very  good  condition,  they  are  figuring 
more  largely  than  usual  in  the  holiday 
trade,  ana  bring  very  good  prices. 
Cranberries — 

Eastern,  bbl   11.00@12.00 

Coos  Bay,  box   4.00 

Apples — 

Fancy,  box   1.15©  1.50 

Choice    75c@  1.00 

Christmas  apples    2.00©  2.25 

Pears,  Winter  Nellis,  box...  1.50©  1.75 
Other  varieties    1.00©  1.25 

Grapes — 

Box    60®  65c 

Crate    65©  85c 

Pomegranates,  box   1.50©  2.00 

Persimmons,  box    1.00©  1.50 


Dried  Fruits. 

Up  to  this  time  the  movement  has  been 
unusually  active  for  the  season  immedi 
ately  before  the  holidays,  but  little  more 
business  is  expected  before  the  turn  of 
the  year.  There  is  some  indication,  how- 
ever, of  an  early  revival  of  demand  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  and  in  view 
of  the  recognized  scarcity,  high  prices 
should  i)revail.  The  present  quotations 
on  most  fruits  are  largely  nominal,  as 
the  little  stock  remaining  in  growers' 
hands  is  mostly  held  for  an  advance,  and 
packers  are  buying  only  in  a  very  limited 
way.  Prunes  still  receive  more  attention 
than  anything  else,  and  Eurojiean  buvers. 
who  are  said  to  have  taken  about  100.000. 
000  lbs.  a!re-uly  this  season,  are  still  in 
the  market  for  all  counts.  Peaches  and 
apricots  are  firm  as  now  quoted,  with  sun- 
plies  closely  held,  though  there  is  little 
demand.  Raisins  are  steady,  and  while 
there  is  little  demand,  packers  seem  will- 
ing to  buy  at  present  figures.  The  New 
York  Journal  of  (^ommerce  says: 

"The  situation  in  California  prunes  is 
decidedly  strong.  According  to  prominent 
authorities,  the  stock  now  available  on 
the  Coast  is  about  the  smallest  ever  known 


at  this  time  of  the  year  and  is  controlled 
by  a  few  packers.  One  estimate  makes 
the  stock  unsold  there  about  25,000  lbs. 

"Although  the  trade  here  is,  as  usual 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  manifesting  no 
interest  in  peaches  on  the  sjjot  or  for 
shipment  from  the  primary  sources  oi 
supply,  advices  from  the  Coast  report  a 
stronger  feeling  among  holders  there,  and 
hint  of  a  possible  speculative  movemen' 
having  for  its  object  the  closer  concent  r; 
tion  of  the  comparatively  small  remainii. 
portion  of  the  1911  crop. 

"Apricots  are  dull,  but  as  holders  ai  • 
not  trying  to  force  the  relatively  small 
stock  on  a  reluctant  market,  the  tone  is 
firm  on  both  spot  and  forward  Coast  ship 
ment  fruit. 

"California  loose  Muscatel  raisins  an- 
offered  sparingly,  and  are  firmly  held,  but 
the  market  for  seeded  stock  in  the  ali 
sence  of  important  demand  seems  to  b 
a  little  easy,  though  there  has  been  ni. 
quotable  decline  in  prices  on  spot  stock 
01  goods  for  forward  shipment  from  the 
Coast." 

Evap.  Apples,  1911,  per  lb...    8    @  S^.t 

Apricots    12  @12'-f 

Figs    4  ■ 

Calimyrna  figs    6  > 

Peaches   8i'r.©  9  ' 

I'lunes,  4-size  basis   6    @  6'-jr 

Pears   8    ©  9  <- 

Haisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  in  sweatbox    3    @  3'j<- 

Thompson's  Seedless    5V-i<a 

Seedless  Sultanas    4    (5  -I'-  c 


Citrus  Fruits. 

Eastern  auction  markets  are  steady  on 
both  oranges  and  lemons,  the  avera^i 
prices  for  navels  in  these  markets  beiii-.; 
from  $2.40  up  to  $3.55  per  box  for  navels, 
and  from  ^^.20  to  $3.20  for  lemons.  Flor 
Ida  fruit  is  showing  up  well  in  the  mar 
kets  and  is  bringing  an  average  of  $2.."iii 
for  oranges  and  $4.40  for  grapefruit. 

The  rush  to  get  holiday  fruit  to  markri 
from  California  has  passed,  and  for  son 
time  to  come  work  in  the  packing  hoii>> 
in  the  various  districts  will  be  compan 
tively  quiet.    The  season  for  the  Tulare 
growers  has  so  far  been  a  very  good  one. 
as  shipments  were  heavy,  the  quality  of 
fruit  good,   and   prices   fair.  fouthoj-n 
California  has  sent  much  less  fruit  thun 
usual  for  the  holiday  trade,  but  the  qual 
ity  shipped  has  been  above  the  avera.gc 
Up  to   December  18th,  there  had  been 
shipped   from  that  section   768  cars  of 
oranges  and  CCl  cars  of  lemons. 

At  the  Los  Angeles  auction   held  on  ( 
Monday,  December  18th,  5  cars  of  navels 
were  sold,  the  prices  averaging  $1.87 
for  fancy,  $1.02  for  choice,  $1.40  for  stand- 
ards: and  these  prices  subject  to  modifi- 
cation for  off  sizes.  « 

At  San  Francisco  holiday  buying  has 
brought  out  a  much  heavier  demand  for 
oranges  than  has  been  noted  for  some 
time,  and  large  fancy  navels  in  particular 
are  moving  off  in  good  shape.  Offerings, 
however,  are  very  large,  and  ordinary 
stock  is  a  little  lower.  Other  lines  of 
citrus  fruits  are  rather  quiet  locally,  and 
prices  are  steady  as  last  quoted. 

Oranges:  Navels   $  1.75©  2.7."i 

Tangerines    1.00©  1.50 

Grapefruit    2.50©  3.00 

Lemons   1.25©  3.75  , 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc, 

NUTS. 

Almonds  are  now  pretty  well  cleaned 
out  of  growers'  hands.  Jobbing  prices 
have  been  advanced,  and  the  consuming 
demand  has  been  fully  up  to  the  average 
for  this  season.  Walnuts  are  still  rather 
quiet,  and  various  reports  have  been  cir 
culated  in  the  effort  to  bear  the  market. 
Stock  offered  by  independent  growers 
seems  to  be  pretty  well  cleaned  up,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  Association  nuts 
is  said  to  be  sold,  though  a  considerable 
tonnage  is  still  on  hand.  A  good  many 
foreign  nuts  are  moving  below  the  Asso 
elation  prices,  but  are  said  to  be  far  below 
the  California  product  in  grade. 
\  Imonds: 

.N'onpareils    ISMiC 

I  X  1   nv*c 

\e  Plus  Ultra   IS^c 

Drakes    14%c 

Languedoc    liMf 

Hardshells    8    @  8^c 

,  .\'alnuts,  1911  crop: 

Softshell.  No.  1   13    ©14  c 

Hardshell,  No.  1   12U,©l3>-.c 

No.  2    11  c 

Budded    16i...r 

HONEY. 

The  situation  remains  as  before,  though 
fancy  grades  receive  a  little  more  atten- 
tion, and  are  firmly  held.  Lower  grad  - 
remain  dull. 
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Comb,  white   13  @15  c 

Extracted,  water  white   8  @  9 .  c 

Amber    7  @  TVaC 

Off  grades    5  @  6  c 

BEESWAX. 

There  is  no  great  demand,  and  consider- 
able stock  is  now  held  by  local  dealers, 
but  prices  remain  steady  as  before. 

The  market  continues  quiet  at  un- 
changed quotations. 

Light    28    @30  i 

Dark    23    @26  i 

HOPS. 

This  year's  crop  on  the  Coast  is  pretty 
well  cleaned  up,  but  some  stock  is  still 
moving  at  the  prices  formerly  quoted. 
Buyers  are  offering  to  contract  for  the 
1912  crop  at  25c. 

1911  crop   40(g)45c 


Live  Stock. 

A  slight  advance  is  noted  in  beef  cat- 
tle, covering  practically  all  grades,  and 
lambs  are  also  a  little  stronger.  Hogs 
find  no  great  demand  at  present,  and  are 
in  ami)le  suyiply,  but  prices  are  fairly 
steady  as  last  quoted. 

Gross  weight: 

Steers:  No.  1   5%@  6  c 

No.  2    5    (a)  5i4( 

Cows  and  Heifers:  No.  1....  4%@  5  c 

No.  2    4i4@  41/.C 

Bulls  and  Stags   2V.@  3i;,c 

Calves:    Light    6^Z@  6%c 

Medium    6    @  614c 

Hogs:  Grain-fed,  heavy   614c 

150  to  250  lbs   6V.C 

100  to  150  lbs   61/oC 

Small  prime  wethers   Z%@  4  c 

Large  prime  wethers   3%@  4  c 

Ewes    31/4®  31/20 

Lambs    5  c 

DRESSED  MEATS. 

Steers    8i/,@  91^0 

Cows    8    @  81/20 

Heifers    8    @  8-/2C 

Veal,  large   gi/a^lOMjC 

Mutton:  Wethers   8    @9  c 

Ewes    7    @8  c 

Lambs    10    ©11  c 

Hogs,  dressed    10  @10V>c 

WOOL. 

California  wool  is  still  neglected,  and 
prices  are  largely  nominal  in  the  absence 
of  business. 
Spring  Clip- 
Choice  Southern.  Year's  sta 

Northern,  year's  staple   14    (ff>lfi  1 

pie    10  @12V2r 

7  months    8    (fj)li  r 

Lambs,  spring    8    @10  c 

Fall  Clip   5    @10  r 

HIDES. 

The  hide  market  has  weakened  some- 
what, and  several  descriptions  are  lower. 
The  local  demand  is  limited  at  present. 
Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs.  .  11  c 

Medium    10 '/>c 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs.  10  c 

Heavy  Cows,  over  50  lbs..  11  c 

Light  Cows,  30  to  50  lbs..  10  c 

Kip    13  c 

Veal    16V,c 

Calf    16i/,c 

Dry- 
Dry  Hides    18    @19  c 

Dry  Bulls    16  c 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15   18i/,@19  c 

Dry  Veal.  5  to  10   20  c 

Dry  Calf,  7  down   23%@24  c 

Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   $  0.85@  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  mos. .  50(a)  75c 
Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mos...  30(5)  50c 
Lambs    35 @  50c 

HORSES. 

The  local  demand  is  still  quiet,  and 
the  market  is  rather  weak,  as  indicated 
by  a  reduction  of  prices  in  several  lines. 
While  many  dealers  are  not  anxious  to 
sell  in  this  market  at  present,  there  is 
apparently  some  pressure  to  sell  in  other 
quarters,  and  quite  a  lot  of  stock  is  offered 
at  auction,  including  some  desirable 
horses,  but  consisting  for  the  most  part 
of  animals  which  are  being  closed  out 
by  stables  and  contracting  firms. 

Desirable  Drafters.  1700  lb.  up.  .$290(fi)335 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   200(3)225 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   175f?i)200 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs.  125(n)\75 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250...  110(77)125 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   95®)110 

Old  Mares    90@115 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $240((7)290 

1100  lbs   200(5)225 

1000  lbs   165(®190 

900  lbs   140@165 


Mercys  the 


of  wliat 
Our  Fertilizer 
is  doing  for 
retards  Everywhere 


uilds  up  the  soil  by  replenishing  the 
nutriments  that  make  healthy,  productive  trees. 

compound  a  special  fertilizer 
for  the  orchard,  the  vineyard,  the  farm, 
which  invigorates  the  worn  out  soil  and 
you  a  bigger  crop  of  better  quality 

The  trees  in  the  orchard  on  the  left  in  thi* 
illustration  are  starving  to  death  for  lack  of 
nourishment  in  the  soil  around  their  roots. 
The  orchzu'd  on  the  right  has  been  fertilized 
and  is  bearing  a  bounteous  crop. 

There  is  no  need  of  asking   which  is  the  more  profitable. 

Let  us  send  you  our  FREE  BOOKS  of  facts  regarding  fertilizing. 

The  Pacific  Guano  &  Fertilizer  Co. 

607  Alaj^ka  (Commercial  Buildi  ig,  San  Francisco 

.504     entral  Building,  '.  os  Angeles,  Cal. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Fertilizers,  Poultry  Foods 
and    Bone   Charcoal   on   the   Pacific  Coast. 


PUBLISHER'S  DtPARTMENT. 


This  office  was  visited  by  several  prom- 
inent fruit  men  and  county  horticultural 
commissioners  while  on  their  way  to  and 
from  the  fruit  growers'  convention  at 
Santa  Rosa  this  week.  Among  them  were 
County  Entomologist  Morris,  of  San  Jose, 
and  F.  C.  Willson  of  Sunnyvale.  Mr.  Mor- 
ris is  especially  interested  in  his  work 
along  the  line  of  spraying  for  thi-ips,  both 
with  the  tobacco  and  oil  emulsion  and  the 
lime  and  crude  carbolic  acid  metlaods.  In 
speaking  of  the  latter,  he  stated  that  re- 
sults of  spraying  jjrunes  last  season  were 
not  conclusive,  but  the  pear  spraying  had 
been  much  more  successful.  We  trust 
that  Mr.  Morris  will  soon  give  us  the  de- 
tails of  his  work,  that  our  readers  may 
have  the  benefit  of  his  experience.  Mr. 
Willson  was  taking  with  him  a  glass  jar 
filled  with  his  new  Willson  Wonder  wal 
nuts  to  show  the  fruit  growers  some  real, 
life-size  nuts  from  his  trees.  Unless  one 
has  seen  them,  it  is  hard  to  believe  the 
story  of  these  walnuts.  These  new  vari- 
ety trees  produce  early,  heavily,  and  won- 
derfully large,  sweet  meat. 


California  industries  are  multiplying 
very  fast  these  days,  and  old  established 
institutions  are  keeping  pace  in  growth 
with  the  State.  One  of  the  latest  indus- 
tries to  be  placed  upon  a  business  as  well 
as  scientific  basis  is  hog  breeding  and 
raising.  Our  readers  will  notice  the  ad- 
vertisement on  another  page  of  "Swine 
land,"  the  newly  established  ranch  at 
Yuba  City.  Here  is  found  the  very  best 
and  latest  methods  put  into  practice,  and 
we  hope  soon  to  give  in  our  columns  a 
full  account  of  how  swine  are  handled 
under  ideal  conditions. 


IVII 


TO 


Manufacturers  of 
Fruit  and  Vine, 
Orange 

and  Lemon, 
Nursery  Stock. 
Alfalfa, 

Blood  and  Bone. 
FERTILIZERS. 


IVl  AN 

Importers  of 

NITRATE 
of  SODA 

Sulphate  Potash 
Super  Phosphates 
Thomas  Phos- 
phate Powder 
Tankage 
Guano 
Bone  Meal 


Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Company,  Ltd, 


WopKs 

Honolulu  and  San  Francisco 


22*  California  Street 
9an  Francisco 


Did  you  read  the  statement  in  this  de- 
partment last  week  that  we  expected  the 
final  count  this  year  would  show  the  net 
increase  in  the  paid  circulation  of  the 
PACiric  Rural  Press  to  be  around 
2,500  for  1911?  Well,  that  statement  goes; 
in  fact  It  more  than  goes.  We  now  know 
that  the  increase  will  run  over  that  num- 


BranD^ 


High  Grade  Fertilizer 

For  Orchards,  Vineyards,  Gardens.  Lawns 

GUARANTEED  ANALYSIS  shows  a  II ne  compound  of  sh(  ep 
manure  and  c-ommerclal  plant  foods.  Write  for  free  booklet, 
"A  Recipe  for  Making  Gold."  It  gives  details  and  Instruc- 
tions for  using. 

FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES, 

Geo.  C.  Roedlng.  Pres.  and  Mgr. 


her,  which  means  that  the  oldest  farm 
paper  on  the  Coast  is  keeping  ahead  of 
the  procession. 


The  attention  of  our  readers  is  called 
to  the  advertisement  of  the  Dow  Pumping 
Engine  Co.,  on  another  page,  wherein  they 
announce  a  new  non-pulsating  tyi)e  of 
pump.  Engineers  who  have  examined  this 
pump  remark  on  its  simplicity  and  high 
efficiency.  The  Dow  company  have  refused 
for  years  to  market  a  non-pulsating  pump 


because  they  did  not  believe  such  a  ma- 
chine could  be  built  with  the  quality  they 
demand  in  their  standard  pumps  and  com- 
pressors. The  fact  that  they  are  now  an- 
nouncing such  a  machine  would  indicate 
that  at  last  their  engineers  have  developed 
a  type  of  deep-well  pump  that  reaches  the 
high  standard  set  for  all  Dow  pumps  and 
compressors.  Those  of  our  readers  who 
are  interested  in  deep-well  pumping 
should  investigate  the  merits  of  this  ma- 
chine. 
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MT.  DIABLO  CEMENT 

best  for  foundations,  dairy  floors,  fruit  dryer  floors,  etc.,  etc. 

SANTA  CRUZ  LIME 


best  for  bricklaying  and  plastcrinf. 


MT.  DIABLO  O  LIME 


best  for  spraying  and  whitewashing:. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  AND  PRICES  ON  ALL  BUILDING  MATERIAL. 

HENRY  COWELL  LIME  &  CEMENT  COMPANY 

9  MAIN  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Benicia-Hancock  Disc  Plow. 

CORRECT  ANGLE  DISC. 

BEAMS  THAT  WILL  NOT  BEND. 

SPECIAL  ATTACHMENT  FOR  ORCHARD  WORK. 

CHANGE  IN  SIZE  OF  PLOW  EASILY  MADE. 

CHILLED  HARDENED  DISC  BEARINGS. 

CORRECT  ARRANGEMENT  OF  LEVERS. 

SPECIAL  WHEELS  FOR  CERTAIN  CONDITIONS. 

These  are  some  of  the  features  of  the 

Benicia-Hancock  Disc  Plow 


Let  us  mail  you  Circular  "P,"  describing  this  Plow.   We  quote 
prices  f.  o.  b.  any  town  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

BENICIA  IRON  WORKS,  Benicia,  Cal. 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and  valuable  improvements,  name 
being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  R-IO,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


UOtH  rtlENT  WITEII  SlUNCED  VERTIMl.  mf 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

The  pump  can  be  seen  In  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 


KROGH  MAIMUKACXURIIMG  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Monarch 
Cultivator 

Designed  for  either  Fl>  Id  or  Orchard 
use,  especially  If  the  work  Is  heavy. 


AlthoourCultivator  Is 
made  more  especially 
for  general  held  uee.  It 
has  proven  to  he  the 
practical  machine  In 
orchards  or  wherever 
diep  cultivation  Is  de- 
manded. 

By  arrangementof the 
levers  it  can  be  oper- 
ated level,  or  deeper 
on  one  side,  and  held 
In  that  position. 


THE  MONARCH  has  a  clearance 
of  17  in.  between  front  and  rear 
standards.  This  lightens  the  draft  and 
allows  for  all 
work  to  be  done 
on  lumpy  and 
bad  ground. 


Write  or  call  on  us  di- 
rect 11  your  dea'er  do<  s 
not  carry  the  Monatrh. 
We  make  r  pi  cial  tools 
to  order  lor  handling 
special  wook. 

Tell  OS  your  troub  ea.  We  invite  correspondence. 

Killefer  Mfg.  Co 

2211  Santa  Fc  Ave.,  L.os  Angeles,  Cal. 


The  Vacaville  High  Pressure  Sprayer 


THE  MACHINE  YOU  WILL  EVENTUALLY  BUY 
SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 

FRANK  T.  COSTELLO.    :    Vacaville,  California 


"California  Fruits"  "Calilornia  Vegetaliles" 

Klfth  Edition,  Postpaid  S3  per  copy.  becond  Kdltlon,  Postpaid  fi  per  copy. 

AT  PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS  OFFICE, 
420  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Vol.  LXXXII.    No.  27. 
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Forty-first  Year. 


The  Law  and  the  County  Horticul- 
tural Commissioner. 

[By  11.  P.  Stabler,  Horticultural  Commissioner  of  Sutter  County, 
at  the  State  Fruit  Growers'  Convention.] 

Enforce  the  law.  If  the  law  is  a  good  one  there  is  no  reason  for  its 
non-enforcement.  If  it  is  a  poor  law,  or  ineffective,  its  enforcement  will 
soon  disclose  its  weak  features  and  it  can  be  supplanted  with  better 
legislative  enactment.  A  good  law  not 
enforced  accomplishes  nothing.  As  all 
County  Horticultural  Commissioners 
are  now  under  bonds  to  properly  per- 
form their  duties,  what  excuse  can  be 
given  for  not  enforcing  the  law? 

Strict  enforcement  of  the  horticul- 
tural quarantine  laws  of  the  State  is 
better  for  the  fruit  grower,  better  for 
the  nurseryman,  and  better  for  the 
consumer.  It  is  better  for  the  grower 
because  it  simply  requires  him  to  erad- 
icate the  pests  and  diseases  which,  it' 
allowed  to  continue  on  their  wayward 
course,  would  ultimately  ruin  his 
property.  It  is  better  for  the  nursery 
man  because  it  requires  him  to  sell 
clean  stock,  which  saves  him  the  ex- 
pense of  disinfection  and  rejection  at 
the  point  of  destination.  It  is  better 
for  the  consumer  because  it  makes  it 
possible  for  him  to  buy  clean  fruit, 
which  increases  consumption. 

If  the  foregoing  is  true — and  I 
maintain  that  it  is — why  is  there  any 
question  about  the  advisability  of  en- 
forcing the  law?  In  the  first  place, 
the  lot  of  the  County  Horticultural 
Commissioner  is  a  hard  one.  He  not 
only  has  to  fight  the  pests,  but  too 
often  the  grower  and  nurseryman 
whom  he  is  trying  to  help.  In  too 
many  instances  we  find  growers  care- 
less, prejudiced  and  ignorant,  while 
the  consumer  is  indifferent,  and  we  all 
realize  the  stubbornness  of  some  nur- 
serymen. Again  we  find  County 
Commissioners  who  are  peace  loving 
and  believers  in  the  doctrine  of  moral 
suasion,  missionary  work,  and  pub- 
licity. While  these  means  of  accom- 
plishment are  not  to  be  entirely  dis- 
regarded they  cannot  be  depended  on 
to  eradicate  pests  and  diseases.  They  are  effective  only  when  accom- 
panied by  a  final  enforcement  of  the  law. 

The  writer  tried  moral  suasion,  missionary  work  and  demonstration  in 
pear  blight  control,  with  indifferent  results.  Pear  blight  appeared  in  the 
Sacramento  valley  in  1904.  Prof.  Pierce  was  notified,  and  sent  directions 
for  its  control.  This  was  published  in  the  local  papers  and  bulletins  dis- 
tributed among  the  pear  and  apple  growers.  Some  work  was  done.  The 
next  year,  Prof.  Waite  of  Washington  and  Prof.  Smith  of  the  University 
demonstrated,  with  their  assistants,  a  successful  means  of  pear  blight 
eradication.  We  publ'shed  their  method  as  a  bulletin,  and  it  was  widely 
distributed.  One  of  Prof.  Smith's  assistants  was  employed  as  an  in- 
spector, and  demonstrated  pear  blight  work  to  growers.   Personal  soliei- 


A  Suggestion  ot  Springtime 


tation  and  entreaty  followed.  Some  growers  did  the  work  properly  and 
secured  results.  Others  did  it  in  a  careless  way,  or  neglected  it,  and  the 
result  is  that  we  still  have  some  pear  blight  in  Sutter  county.  Ii;is  the 
intention  of  the  Commission  to  enforce  the  law  in  Sutter  county  this 
season.  Eemember,  this  work  was  carried  on  in  an  important  pear  and 
apple  growing  district. 

Contrast  the  manner  of  handling  the  outbreak  of  the  white  fly  in  Marys- 
ville.  In  the  spring  of  1907  the  Aleyrodes  citri  was  discovered  in  M^rys- 
ville,  a  city  not  in  a  citrus  district,  and  in  the  door  yards  of  peopled  who 

were  not  growing  oranges  cominer- 
cially.  Moral  suasion  was  invoked, 
and  resulted  in  some  denudation.  Mis- 
sionary work  was  tried,  followed  by 
more'  denudation.  Even  demonstra- 
tion failed  to  convince  the  owners  of 
orange  trees  of  the  importance  of  the 
work  in  hand.  As  a  last  resort,  it  was 
decided  that  the  law  should  be  strict- 
ly enforced.  Legal  notices  were  regu- 
larly served,  and  more  trees  were 
treated,  but  still  some  owners  per- 
sisted in  their  do-nothing  policy.  A 
suit  was  brought,  and  the  Commis- 
sioner was  not  only  upheld,  but  the 
decision  of  the  court  was  so  sweeping 
that  every  tree  was  immediately  de- 
nuded of  foliage.  The  restilt  was"  that 
A.  citri  was  absolutely  controlled  in 
Marysville.  If  there  have  been  two 
or  three  .suspicious  cases  since,  no  one 
has  objected  to  the  enforcement  of 
the  law.  How  much  better  to  follow 
this  method  than  to  worry  along  for 
several  years  under  moral  suasion,  to 
find  in  the  end  that  enough  gro\vers 
have  been  careless  and  the  pest  or  dis- 
ease has  been  spread  to  other  districts. 

Other  public  officials  do  not  depend 
on  moral  suasion  and  missionary 
work.  Let  me  cite  the  county  tax 
collector.  What  percentage  of  the 
public  funds  could  he  collect  if  he 
simply  asked  the  taxpayer  to  please 
pay  his  taxes?  He  might  say,  "Mr. 
Jones,  the  county  really  needs  the 
money,  and  I  have  been  appointed  by 
the  people  to  attend  to  this  matter. 
The  law  requires  it,  and  I  am  under 
bonds  to  do  my  duty."  Mr.  Jones 
might  reply:  "I  don't  know  whether 
I  will  pay  my  taxes  or  not.  I  hear  so 
much  about  this  every  year  that  I  am 
tired  of  it.  I  don't  believe  in  taxes,  anyway."  But  the  tax  gatherer 
simply  enforces  the  law.  Mr.  Jones  expects  nothing  else,  with  the  result 
that  the  delinquents  are  very  few.  Even  they  are  provided  for,  and  their 
taxes  are  paid  and  the  State  takes  a  lien  on  the  property. 

All  of  which  goes  to  prove  that  the  County  Commissioner  is  justified 
in  strictly  enforcing  the  law.  The  grower  will  soon  learn  that  there  is 
nothing  else  to  do  but  clean  up,  and  he  will  do  it,  or  it  will  be  done  for 
him  and  he  will  pay  for  it.  The  nurseryman  will  learn  that  he  can  only 
ship  clean  stock,  and  he  will  do  it.  The  consumer  will  learn  that  all 
fruit  offered  for  sale  is  clean,  and  he  will  buy  more  of  it. 

Discretionary  power  is  given  the  commissioner,  but  not  the  grower. 
{Continued  on  Page  575.) 
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California  Weather  Record. 


The  following  rainfall  and  temperature  record  is  fur- 
nished the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Weather  Bureau,  at  San 
Francisco,  for  the  week  ending  at  5  p.  m.,  Dec.  26,  1911 : 


Stations. 

Rainfall  Data. 

Tempera- 
ture Data. 

Past 
Week. 

Seasonal 
to  Date. 

Normal 
to  Date. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

Mini- 
mum. 

.46 

6.21 

15.62 

50 

32 

Red  Bluff  

00 

2.28 

9.32 

58 

28 

Sacramento  

00 

.98 

6.57 

56 

32 

San  Francisco .. 

.02 

2.17 

7.58 

58 

40 

San  Jose  

.02 

2.02 

5.70 

64 

26 

Fresno  

00 

.73 

3.22 

54 

28 

Independence... 

00 

.80 

3.16 

62 

12 

San  Luis  Obispo 

00 

3.60 

5.26 

64 

32 

Los  Angeles  
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The  Week. 

The  weather  is  still  scoring  ou  the  side  of  the 
tourists  and  the  local  holiday  makers,  and  these 
classes  do  not  hesitate  to  voice  their  appreciation. 
The  shortest  day  passed  almost  unnoted,  because 
it  covered  its  brevity  with  such  a  bright  sky  and 
because  a  young  moon  broke  away  from  the  em- 
brace of  the  sun  and  threw  the  light  of  his  love 
upon  the  darkening  world.  Thus  ever,  youth 
springs  from  age  to  achieve  longevity  for  hu- 
manity. But  though  the  joys  of  leisure  were  per- 
haps never  better  environed  than  this  Christmas 
time ;  and  though  the  people  apparently  never 
had  more  money  to  throw  to  the  birds  of  senti- 
ment, causing  city  trade  to  unbuckle  its  belt  uu- 
wontedly ;  and  though  prime  donne  poured  forth 
their  bird-like  notes  upon  the  open  evening  air, 
as  a  token  of  its  salubrity,  while  bird-men  circled 
like  eagles  around  the  summits  of  our  beautiful, 
bay-district  mountains  upon  the  flanks  of  which 
flocks  of  children  hovered  the  early  wild  flowers — 
all  these  manifestations  of  delight  in  the  Cali- 
fornia holiday  climate  would  be  more  keenly  en- 
joyed by  the  experienced  California  resident  if  the 
rains  hitherto  had  thrown  upon  the  waiting  soil 
about  three  times  as  much  water  as  they  have  this 
year.  We  learned  long  ago,  however,  that  though 
a  rainy  season  well  begun  declares  a  crop  half- 
won,  it  is  also  true  that  many  a  bad  beginning  has 
a  good  ending — much  more  often  in  California 
meteorology  than  in  morals,  perhaps.  Therefore, 
holiday  joys  are  warranted,  and  expectation 
should  be  as  warm  and  bright  as  the  skies,  which, 
by  such  qualities,  have  betokened  strength  and 
confidence  in  men  since  the  world  began. 

Of  one  thing  we  are  assured :  it  has  been  a  great 
year  in  the  development  of  the  Pacific  Rural 
I'RKSs,  and  there  is  promise  of  a  greater  year  in 
the  new  volume  which  will  open  with  the  next 
issue.  From  the  publisher's  chat  with  his  patrons 
printed  last  week  we  learn  that  we  are  addressing 
upward  of  ten  thou.sand  more  readers  than  sat 
under  our  tripod  ministrations  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  which  is  now  closing.  It  is  inspiring  to 
think  of  all  these  new  thousands  who  are  welcom- 
ing us  to  work  with  them  toward  higher  living, 
toward  more  effective  effort,  toward  manhood  and 
womanhood  more  worth  while,  and  toward  the 
ultimate  greatness  of  the  State  which  such  higher 
citizenship  will  achieve.  The  breadth  of  the  work 
and  its  appeal  to  indiyidual  needs  as.  well,  can  be 


learned  from  the  classificat"on  of  the  contents  of 
the  closing  volume  which  occupies  the  last  page 
of  this  issue.  In  all  these  things  our  streiuions 
effort  is  for  more  wisdom — inspiring  to  the  mind, 
warming  to  the  heart,  and  helpful  to  the  hand. 
But  as  we  strive  for  wisdom,  we  desire  to  remind 
these  ten  thousand  new  readers  of  their  obl'ga- 
tiou — "in  the  multitude  of  eounsellurs  there  i.^ 
safety." 

Cactus  Complexity. 

Formerly  it  might  have  been  claimed  that  cactus 
would  be  rather  a  thorny  subject  for  holiday 
musings,  but  Burbauk  has  effectually  taken  that 
quality  out  of  it,  for  he  has  made  cactus  smooth 
as  a  baby's  cheek — smoother,  in  fact,  for  there  is 
not  even  down  upon  it.  But.  for  all  that,  the 
world  seems  to  be  vexed  over  the  plant.  Bur- 
bank,  for  instance,  is  doing  things  which  may 
make  cactus  cover  the  earth,  and  Robertson  is 
doing  things  which  may  show  how  to  clear  the 
earth  of  it — and  both  men  are  doing  these  things 
in  California,  as  one  might  naturally  expect.  At 
the  Santa  Rosa  Fruit  Growers'  (Convention.  Luther 
Burbank,  by  special  invitat'on,  gave  his  convic- 
tions on  the  beneficence  of  cactus — food  for  man 
and  beast;  its  juice  for  mixed  paint,  the  best  pig- 
ment-vehicle known  to  man ;  its  fibre  a  substitute 
for  rubber  in  pneumatic  tires  and  a  substitute  for 
everything  else  in  paper-making.  About  the  same 
time,  Dr.  Robertson  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia is  said  by  the  reporters  of  the  daily  papers 
to  have  found  "a  fluid  which  will  reduce  to  pow- 
der large  cactus  plants  at  a  small  cost  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  fluid" — not  gun  powder,  of 
course,  but  a  powder  which  will  be  invaluable  in 
making  the  highest  class  leather.  Ou  this  basis, 
it  is  said  a  leather  manufacturer  will  go  to  Aus- 
tralia, gather  in  a  contract  to  clear  land  of  cactus, 
which  the  government  is  desiring  to  make  at  a 
cost  not  above  $100  per  acre,  and  create  such  a 
demand  for'  leather-making  that  the  Australian 
beast  will  be  bright  if  he  can  keep  his  hide  on  his 
back.  The  more  yon  think  of  it,  the  less  thorny 
the  subject  appears.  Burbank  will  cover  the  earth 
with  smooth  cactus,  just  keeping  in  the  wake  of 
Robertson,  w^ho  will  chase  the  thorny  cactus  oft' 
from  it — and  then  there  will  dawn  upon  human 
intelligence  the  beneficence  of  cactus;  castus 
dying  that  cactus  may  live,  and  mankind  making 
a  living  both  ways  around.  It  is  not  so  bad  a 
Christmas  subject,  after  all. 


Employers'  Liability. 

AVe  are  inclined  to  admit  that,  properly  admin- 
istered, this  may  be  an  embodiment  of  good  will 
to  men,  and  therefore  a  Christmas  topic,  even  if 
we  have  tried  to  thrust  a  few  sharp  points  into  it 
recently.  We  have  invited  Mr.  Pillsbury,  chair- 
man of  the  new  State  Commission  on  the  subject, 
to  discuss  the  California  law  on  the  subject  in 
our  columns,  so  that  we  can  all  see  what  can  be 
said  in  favor  of  it.  It  is  a  fa.shinoable  subject, 
and  farmers  do  not  care  to  be  wholly  out  of 
fashion,  although  it  is  rather  hard  to  milk  a  cow 
v:ith  a  stovepipe  hat  on.  But  we  will  see  what 
Mr.  Pillsbury  will  make  of  it.  Not  only  the  State, 
but  the  country  seems  to  be  in  for  it.  In  one  of 
his  messages  last  week.  President  Taft  said : 

"It  is  hoped  and  expected  that  the  commission 
on  employers'  liability  and  workmen's  compensa- 
tion will  suggest  legislation  which  will  enable  us 
to  put  in  the  place  of  the  present  wasteful  and 
sometimes  unjust  system  of  employers'  liability  a 
plan  of  compensation  which  will  afford  some  cer- 
tain and  definite  relief  to  all  emploj'es  who  are 
injured  in  the  course  of  their  employment  in  those 
industries  which  are  subject  to  the  regulating 
power  of  Congress." 


We  do  not  know  which  particular  industries  arc 
subject  to  the  regulating  i)ower  of  Congress,  but 
they  probably  all  will  be,  more  or  less,  before  long. 
Then  if  Congress  will  provide  help  for  the  in- 
jured on  the  pension  i)lan,  the  burden  will  be  dis- 
tributed over  the  whole  population,  and  it  will  be 
fair  as  well  as  beneficent.  We  see  no  other  way  ' 
without  the  danger  of  stinging  individual  farmers 
to  death— but  Mr.  Pillsbury  has  the  floor. 

And  yet  no  matter  how  desirable  Mr.  Pillsbury 
may  show  the  legislation  about  employers'  lia- 
bility to  be,  we  have  to  remind  our  readers  that  ' 
our  contentions  have  been  justified  by  the  action 
of  the  Assembly  in  the  special  session  of  the  legis- 
lature last  week.  An  amendment  introduced  b.\ 
Assemblyman  George  II.  Ilarlon  of  Sausalito  ex- 
empting farmers,  dairymen,  agriculturists,  poul- 
trymen  and  domestic  laborers  from  the  operation 
of  the  law,  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  37  to  34.  It 
was  pretty  close,  but  it  shows  clearly  enough  that 
if  the  agricultural  point  of  view  had  been  prop- 
erly occupied  in  the  legislature  last  winter,  farm- 
ers would  have  been  exempted  until  the  experi- 
ments, which  other  classes  desired  to  make,  had 
demonstrated  value  and  practicability  in  the 
movement. 


The  Tariff  on  Wool. 

Wool  growing  is  certainly  one  of  the  industries 
vvhich  has  been  regulated  by  the  government,  or. 
rather,  irregulated,  for  the  grower's  actual  in- 
terests have  not  been  directly  served,  though 
everything  in  the  tariff  has  been  done  in  his  name, 
except  perhaps  the  Cleveland-Wilson  bill  of  hate- 
ful memory — if  that  had  lasted  long,  every  sheep 
would  have  died  in  the  wool.  The  fact  is.  of 
course,  that  the  wool  grower  has  held  the  tariff' 
umbrella  over  the  woollen  manufacturer  until  the 
former  got  soaked  to  the  skin  by  the  downpour 
of  protection  which  did  not  protect  him.  Thosr 
who  read  the  statement  on  this  subject  by  the 
California  wool  growers,  w^hich  was  printed  in 
our  issue  of  December  16,  can  see  exactly  how  this 
thing  has  worked,  and  why  our  growers  called 
for  a  duty  on  a  scoured-pound  basis.  In  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress  last  week  alluding  to  a  report 
by  the  Tariff  Commission,  President  Taft  said : 

"Another  method  of  meeting  the  difficulty  of 
taxing  the  grease  pound  is  to  assess  a  specific 
duty  on  grease  wool  in  terms  of  its  scoured  con- 
tent. This  obviates  the  chief  evil  of  the  present 
system,  namely,  the  discrimination  due  to  differ- 
ent percentages,  and  thereby  tends  greatly  to 
equalize  the  duty.  The  board  reports  that  this 
method  is  feasible  in  practice  and  could  be  ad- 
n)ini.stered  without  great  expense.  The  scoure-l 
content  of  the  wool  is  the  basis  on  which  users  of 
wool  make  their  calculations,  and  a  duty  of  this 
kind  would  fit  the  usages  of  the  trade.  One  effect 
of  this  method  of  assessment  would  be  that,  re- 
gardless of  the  rate  of  duty,  there  would  be  an  in- 
crease in  the  supply  and  variety  of  wool,  by  mak- 
ing available  to  the  American  market  wools  of 
both  low  and  fine  qualit.v  now  excluded." 

And  another  effect  which  President  Taft  prob- 
ably considered  it  indelicate  to  mention,  is  that 
though  the  tariff  on  the  scoured  pound  might  be 
lowered  somewhat,  the  grower  would  get  his  pro- 
tection just  the  same,  although  the  manufacturer 
might  be  out  in  the  wet  because  some  of  the  acute 
figuring  which  he  has  been  doing  so  long  would 
no  longer  work.  It  is  a  way  of  revising  the  tariff 
downward  and  still  protecting  the  grower.  We 
have  to  wait  and  see  whether  Congress  likes  the 
grower  better  than  the  manufacturer,  or  vice 
versa,  or  whether  it  prefers  to  kill  both  in  another 
experiment  with  free  trade.  j^^ 

The  California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange. 

j     Of  cour.se,  no  readei-  will  overlook  the  cleai'  de- 
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seription  of  the  operation  of  our  leading  co- 
operative organization,  Avhich  General  Manager 
Woodford  gives  on  another  page  of  this  issue.  We 
take  particular  pride  in  presenting  the  facts  about 
the  California  Fruit  Growers'  Exchange,  because 
of  all  our  efforts  at  co-operative  selling  by  grow- 
ers, many  of  wh^'eh  are  still  on  their  way  to  suc- 
cess, this  one  has  really  arrived,  definitely  and 
largely.  Naturally  it  is  attracting  much  atten- 
tion throughout  the  world.  We  are  constantly  re- 
reiving  inquiries  about  its  work  from  farmers'  as- 
sociations and  from  students  of  economies  in  for- 
eign countries,  as  well  as  from  different  States  of 
this  country.  It  is  clear  that,  in  addition  to  all  the 
influence  the  organization  is  exerting  toward 
widely  effective  organization  in  this  State,  it  is 
also  doing  a  world  work. 

Pioneering  Not  a  Picnic. 

Complaint  is  sometimes  made  that  too  rosy  a 
view  is  given  to  the  public  of  pioneering  on  the 
new  reclamation  projects  of  the  government. 
There  is  some  truth  in  the  complaint,  but  it  should 
be  lodged  against  the  free  writers  for  the  non- 
agricultural  press,  who  see  visions  and  dream 
dreams.  Those  who  actually  know  the  require- 
ments of  success  are  not  making  public  any  such 
illusory  phenomena — to  give  them  a  very  gentle 
name.  What,  for  instance,  could  be  clearer  and 
more  frank  than  a  written  statement  wh^ch  Di- 
rector F.  H.  Newell  of  the  Reclamation  Service 
recently  made  for  the  Smithsonian  Institution  : 

"Awakening  to  the  fact  that  irrigation  has  its 
thorny  side,  sometimes  conies  as  a  startling  shock 
sufficient  to  discourage  all  but  the  most  enthusi- 
astic, and  the  more  faint-hearted  seek  for  the 
promised  laud.  Those  who  remain  soon  learn  that 
success  must  be  secured  by  subduing  the  soil,  get- 
ting it  in  good  condition,  applying  water  day  and 
night,  and  perhaps  all  night,  wading  around  in 
the  mud,  or  enduring  the  heat  of  the  long  days  of 
brilliant  sunshine  and  the  accompanying  dust  of 
the  arid  regions;  the  troubles  with  neighbors  over 
division  of  water,  the  possible  seepage  followed 
by  crop  losses  or  ruin  from  alkali.  As  a  conse- 
quence, a  considerable  part  of  the  first  settlers 
on  every  irrigation  system  sell  out  or  relinquish 
their  homsteads  and  seek  other  fields." 

It  is  the  old  test  which  has  always  made  suc- 
cessful pioneers  worthy  of  admiration.  Let  no  one 
deceive  himself  by  thinking  that  it  is  anything 
less  than  that. 


Queries  and  Replies. 


Interesting  Facts  About  Olives. 

To  the  Editor:  We  have  100  acres  in  olives 
about  six  miles  northeast  of  Rialto  in  San  Ber- 
nardino county.  In  1908  we  got  about  five  tons 
from  the  100  acres.  We  began  fertilizing  and 
cultivating  in  1909,  and  have  put  on  the  hundred 
acres  about  the  same  amount  of  fertilizer  each 
year.  In  1909  we  got  15  tons ;  in  1910,  115  tons, 
nnd  1911  is  estimated  at  325  to  350  tons. 

We  notice  on  quite  a  few  of  our  trees  little 
bunches  of  very  small  olives.  They  are  in  small 
clusters,  and  the  olives  are  perhaps  a  little  more 
than  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  We  have 
endeavored  to  secure  some  information  as  to  the 
cause  of  these  small  olives.  One  of  our  men  at 
the  ranch  explains  that  these  small  olives  are  the 
second  l)loom.  or  what  would  be  on  some  vines  a 
"second  crop."  Wc  do  not  know  whether  he  is 
right  or  not,  and  would  be  glad  to  have  your 
opinion. — Owner,  San  Franc'sco. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  that  your  olive  trees  are 
responding  to  good  treatment  and  fertilization. 
Unfortunately  that  does  not  seem  to  be  always 
the  case  and  a  good  many  olive  trees  have  been 
made  into  firewood  because  nothing  seemed  to 
bring  them  into  satisfactory  bearing.    Good  bear- 


ing olive  trees  are  now  among  the  very  best  of  our 
horticultural  properties,  while  non-bearing  olive 
trees  are  worth  about  $7  a  cord  for  fire  wood. 

AVe  cannot  give  you  any  satisfactory  demon- 
stration of  the  occurrence  of  small  olives  of  which 
you  speak.  They  ma.y  possibly  be  the  result  of 
secondary  blooming;  rather  more  probably  are 
the  result  of  non-pollination,  which  prevents  the 
development  of  the  fruit,  although  it  may  stick 
and  make  slow  growth.  We  have  always  thought 
these  undeveloped  fruits  did  not  resemble  the 
second  crop  of  grapes  so  much  as  they  do  the  oc- 
currence of  small  seedless  berries  on  a  standard 
Muscat  cluster  where  the  undevelopment  of  the 
fruit  seems  to  be  clearly  due  to  non-pollination. 
On  the  whole,  it  is  sometimes  desirable  that  not 
all  of  the  blossom  on  the  tree  should  set  fruit,  for 
the  size  of  that  which  is  properly  pollinated  is 
doubtless  increased  by  the  larger  sap  flow  which 
comes  to  it  because  of  the  natural  thinning 
through  non-pollination.  We  have  never  noticed 
these  imperfect  fruits  occurring  to  any  notable 
extent.    What  is  the  observation  of  others? 


Overgrowth  of  Eucalyptus. 

To  the  Editor:  Two  years  ago  last  spring  I 
planted  a  grove  of  eucalyptus  globulus  for  orna- 
ment and  windbreak.  I  drove  an  ordinary  three- 
foot  grape  stake  by  each  tree.  I  cultivated  and 
irrigated  like  a  garden,  and  the  trees  made  mag- 
nificent growth.  After  the  first  soaking  rain  in 
the  fall,  most  of  them  blew  down.  I  then  used 
five-foot  stakes  and  they  still  blew  down.  I  next 
got  eight-foot  stakes,  which  did  much  better,  but 
still  some  blew  down  and  many  pulled  over  on 
a  slant.  The  trees  are  now  from  four  to  eight 
inches  in  diameter  and  from  twenty  to  forty 
feet  high.  I  have  planned  to  saw  them  all  off 
at  the  ground  and  get  a  straight  and  unscarred 
grove.  Not  having  any  experience  in  this  line, 
I  would  thank  you  for  an  opinion  in  regard  to 
cutting  off. — Grower,  San  Joaquin  county. 

You  certainly  are  in  a  fix  with  your  eucalyptus 
trees.  Why  did  you  not  stop  irrigation  and  cul- 
tivation when  you  saw  your  trees  were  growing 
too  fast  and  avoid  all  the  expense  of  stakes  and 
staking,  and  escape  the  situation  in  which  you 
now  find  yourself?  Unless  you  can  count  that 
the  wind  will  blow  the  other  way  during  the  win- 
ter and  thus  straighten  up  many  of  the  trees 
which  are  now  out  of  plumb,  probably  cutting 
back  will  be  your  only  recourse.  This,  of  course, 
can  be  safely  done,  but  you- will  probably  have 
to  follow  it  up  by  suckering  the  plants  for  a 
year  at  least,  training  up  the  best  shoots  and 
removing  all  others.  This  will  occasion  continual 
expense  unless  you  decide  to  let  the  thing  go, 
producing  a  great  number  of  poles  and  allowing 
the  main  shoots  to  strive  for  the  mastery,  which 
they  will  undoubtedly  ultimately  attain.  We  see 
no  easy  way  out  of  your  present  situation  except 
in  the  let-alone  policy  which  we  have  indicated. 


Row-Planting  of  Fruit  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:  I  am  planning  to  plant  about 
six  acres  to  Muir,  Lovell,  and  Elberta  peaches, 
and  have  plenty  of  water  for  irrigation.  I  wish 
to  use  the  land  between  the  rows  for  annual  crops 
for  several  years  and  then  possibly  to  seed  to 
alfalfa.  For  these  reasons  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  make  the  rows  farther  apart  and  the 
trees  closer  in  the  row  than  usual,  as  16  by  32, 
giving  85  trees  to  the  acre.  Would  it  be  prac- 
ticable to  change  a  peach  orchard  planted  as 
above  to  another  variety  of  fruit,  by  planting 
in  ten  years  or  more  the  rows  of  young  trees 
midway  between  the  rows  of  peaches,  and  cut  out 
the  peach  trees  the  year  before  the  new  trees 
would  come  into  bearing?  Please  inform  me  con- 
cerning the  disadvantages  of  this  plan  of  plant- 
ing and  state  if  you  bel'eve  they  would  offset  the 
advantages.^ — Planter,  Sutter  county. 

Such  discussion  as  you  invite  must  be  largely 
upon  theoretical  grounds,  because,  although  such 


planting  of  trees  and  vines  has  been  proposed  and 
advocated  by  individuals  now  and  then  for  more 
than  forty  years,  we  are  not  aware  that  anyone 
had  strength  enough  of  conviction  to  practice 
his  preaching  to  any  extent.  Therefore,  "'we  do 
not  know  of  any  demonstration  of  desirability 
or  otherwise  to  which  Ave  can  refer.  We  take  it 
the  chief  objections  would  be  the  unequal  divi- 
sion of  the  ground,  the  restriction  against  work- 
ing both  ways  with  equal  facility,  and  the  un- 
equal, distribution  of  sunshine.  The  advantage 
would  be  the  use  of  the  wide  centers  for  other 
cropping,  and  it  is  rather  doubtful  whether  that 
is  any  advantage  in  the  long  run.  We  have  at 
the  moment  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  practical 
disregard  of  all  such  bright  propo.sitions  for  half 
a  century  is  the  right  way  to  treat  them  unless 
we  should  undertake  intensive  culture  of  the  con- 
ditions of  life  which  prevail  in  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope and  in  China,  and  we  are  still  a  long  way 
from  those  conditions.  Your  ingenious  plan  for 
renewal  of  the  orchard  by  alternate  planting  and 
digging  out  on  16-ft.  centers  is  theoretically  feas- 
ible, but  practically  you  would  find  it  difficult  to 
start  your  young  trees  at  16  feet  from  old  ones, 
and  you  probably  could  not  bring  yourself  to 
cutting  out  the  old  trees  until  the  young  ones 
began  to  bear,  and  therefore  you  would  be  try- 
ing to  grow  trees  at  16-ft.  intervals  with  all  the 
handicaps  which  pertain  to  that  effort.  It  seems 
to  us  more  reasonable  to  start  all  the  trees  in 
16-ft.  squares  and  cut  alternate  rows  afterward 
— but  we  cannot  recommend  even  that.  All  we 
can  say  is :  if  you  are  strongly  po.ssessed  of  your 
idea,  try  it  out,  and  help  to  make  the  next  gen- 
eration wiser  than  this  one  is. 


Poultry  Manure. 

To  the  Editor:  Would  you  kindly  give  me 
directions  for  using  chicken  maure?  For  use  of 
young  fruit  trees,  is  there  any  difference  in  treat- 
ment of  deciduous  and  citrus  trees?  For  use  in 
the  vegetable  garden  and  the  flower  garden,  what 
should  be  mixed  with  it  and  in  what  proportions? 
So  many  people  say  poultry  manure  is  so  strong, 
I  am  afraid  to  use  it. — Suburban,  Pasadena. 

It  is  a  fact  that  poultry  manure,  free  from  earth, 
contains  even  as  high  as  four  times  as  much  plant 
food  as  ordinary  stable  manure.  It  is  therefore 
to  be  used  with  proportional  care,  so  that  the 
plants  shall  not  receive  too  much,  and  particularly 
so  that  there  may  not  be  too  much  collected  in 
one  place.  Probably  the  best  way  to  guard  against 
this  is  to  thoroughly  mix  the  manure  with  three 
or  four  times  its  bulk  of  ordinary  garden  soil  and 
then  use  this  mixture  at  about  the  same  rate  you 
would  stable  manure.  If  you  do  not  desire  to  go 
to  all  this  trouble,  make  an  even  scattering  of  the 
manure  and  work  it  into  the  soil  by  spading  or 
plowing,  according  to  the  area  you  are  treating. 
There  is  no  reason  to  fear  the  material ;  simply 
guard  against  the  unwise  use  of  it.  It  is  good 
for  all  the  plants  which  you  mention ;  in  fact, 
for  any  plant  grown,  provided  it  is  sparingly  and 
evenly  distributed. 

Confident  About  Citrus  Fruits, 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  taken  great  pleasure  in 
reading  your  paper  during  the  year,  and  believe 
it  to  be  more  nearly  scientific  than  any  of  the 
others  I  have  read.  Now  I  am  going  to  propound 
a  question  that  you  very  likely  will  put  in  the 
"tenderfoot  class."  It  is:  "With  your  knowl- 
edge of  the  orange  business,  and  considering  the 
vast  plantings  that  are  being  made  and  likely  to 
be  made  in  the  future,  would  the  bugbear  of  pos- 
sible overjiroduction  scare  you  out,  if  you  thought 
you  could  raise  first-class  fruit  in  a  locality  where 
all  conditions  seem  to  favor  the  early  ripening 
and  economical  production  of  it? — Subscriber, 
Oakland. 

We  do  not  have  a  single  tremor  of  fear  about  it. 
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The  California  Fruit  Growers' 

■I   

Exchange  and  Its  Relation  to 
the  Citrus  Fruit  Industry. 


[By  B.  A.  Woodford,  Los  Angeles,  General  Manager, 
at  the  State  Fruit  Growers'  Convention.] 

The  organization  of  the  California  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Exchange  nearly  twenty  years  ago  by  the 
citrus  fruit  growers  was  due  wholly  to  the  failure 
of  the  speculative  shippers,  who  had  sole  charge 
of  the  packing  and  marketing  business  up  to  that 
time,  to  return  to  the  growers  a  living  price  for 
their  fruits.  In  the  early  days  of  the  industry, 
when  the  output  was  small,  there  was  no  difficulty 
in  getting  enough  money  for  California  oranges 
imder  the  old  methods  to  satisfy  the  growers  and 
at  the  same  time  to  give  the  shippers  a  very  large 
remuneration  for  their  services.  When  the  out- 
put began  to  increase  rapidly,  making  necessary 
the  development  of  new  markets  of  consumption 
and  continuous  distribution  to  successfully  sell 
the  crop,  the  citrus  fruit  growers  immedatel^' 
found  themselves  involved  in  difficulties.  It  be- 
came evident  that  if  they  were  to  be  successful 
and  if  the  industry  was  to  grow,  the  cost  of  pack- 
ing and  selling  would  have  to  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum,  and  that  new  customers  must  be  found 
in  new  markets,  so  that  all  the  people  in  this  coun- 
try and  Canada  might  have  the  opportunity  to 
become  consumers  of  these  fruits  all  the  time  at 
reasonable  prices. 

The  growers  wisely  determined  at  the  begni- 
ning  of  the  organized  co-operative  movement  that 
they  wauld  themselves  control  both  the  packing 
and  selling  of  their  fruit,  with  no  profit,  from  the 
operations  at  the  California  end  of  the  line,  to 
any  but  themselves.  In  attempting  to  establish 
their  co-operative  organizations  on  this  basis, 
great  difficulties  were  necessarily  encountered  at 
the  start.  The  growers  were  new  to  the  packing 
and  selliiig  business  and  naturally  made  mistakes, 
while  the  speculative  shippers  who  had  previously 
handled  all  the  crop,  had  an  advantage  in  the 
experience  they  had  acquired  during  many  years. 
As  a  result  the  volume  of  fruit  marketed  through 
the  Exchange  steadily  declined  during  the  lirst 
few  years  of  its  history,  until  at  one  time  only 
about  '20  per  cent  of  the  crop  was  sold  through 
the  grtJ^ers'  organization. 

Profiting,  by  the  experience  acquired,  and  avoid- 
ing a  repetition  of  the  mistakes  made  in  those 
early  years,  the  results  obtained  through  the  Ex- 
change gradually  improved  so  that  seven  years 
ago  some  40  per  cent  of  the  citrus  fruit  crop  was 
sold  through  it,  and  at  the  present  time  its  busi- 
ness has  increased  to  about  60  per  cent  of  the 
total  California  output. 

The  Exchange  organization  today  has  by  far 
the  most  efficient  and  best  equipped  packing  and 
selling  force  engaged  in  the  fruit  business  in  Cali- 
fornia; or,  in  fact,  anywhere  else,  and  this  is 
proven  by  the  increasing  confidence  the  growers 
show  in  operating  through  it.  A  brief  review  or 
comparison  of  conditions  as  they  existed  just 
prior  to  the  formation  of  the  Exchange,  and  as 
they  exist  today,  is  interesting. 

Then  and  Now. — Then,  the  cost  of  packing  a 
box  of  oranges  and  putting  it  upon  the  car  was 
between  40  and  50  cents.  Now  the  same  service, 
better  done,  costs  on  the  average  30  cents. 

Then,  the  growers  paid  the  California  shipper 
7  to  10  per  cent  on  the  gross  proceeds  for  selling 
the  fruit.  Now,  a  better  service  is  open  to  all 
growei-s  for  less  than  3  per  cent. 

Theti,  the  freight  and  refrigeration  charge  on 
a  box  of  oi-anges  averaged  for  the  season  $1. 
NowJ'the  same  service  costs  90  cents. 

Then,  there  was  a  customs  duty  on  imported 
citrus  fruits  of  less  than  20  cents  per  box.  Now, 
this  duty  is  65  cents  per  box  on  oranges  and  $1 
on  lemons. 

Then,  California  oranges  and  lemons  were  sold 
in  a  fbV  large  markets  to  a  very  limited  number 
of  eifttomers.  Now.  more  than  1500  different  job- 
bers in  more  than  600  different  cities  are  assisting 
in  distributing  the  50,000  carloads  that  are  an- 
nually produced. 


Then,  no  sj'stematic  campaign  of  advertising  or 
distribution  Avas  attempted.  Now,  a  great  sum  is 
expended  each  year  in  placing  the  merits  of  Cali- 
fornia citrus  fruits  before  the  consumers  and  the 
distribution  is  even  and  continuous  at  all  times. 

The  Results. — The  net  result  of  these  changed 
conditions  reduced  to  a  money  _basis  shows  that 
the  savings  that  have  been  made  amount  in  them- 
selves to  much  more  than  the  growers  now  re- 
ceive as  interest  on  their  investment,  which  dem- 
onstrates conclusively  that  without  these  savings 
through  improved  conditions  brought  about  by 
co-operation,  the  citrus  fruit  business  would  be 
disastrously  unprofitable. 

It  might  be  well  to  consider  separately  the  dif- 
ferent steps  that  the  growers  have  taken  in  im- 
proving their  condition. 

Their  Own  Packing. — In  doing  their  own  pack- 
ing at  actual  cost,  and  themselves  being  vitally  in- 
terested in  the  success  of  the  business,  they  have, 
at  the  sugge.stion  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture at  Washington,  adopted  careful  methods  of 
handling  the  fruit  which  have  almost  wholly 
eliminated  loss  from  decay.  They  have  also  im- 
proved the  appearance  and  character  of  their 
grade  and  pack,  making  both  more  uniformly 
good  and  dependable.  By  handling  a  large 
volume  of  business  in  each  packing  house,  they 
have  removed  that  unbusiness-likc  feature  which 
formerly  existed  in  vninecessary  packing  facili- 
ties, when  each  large  speculative  firm  felt  com- 
pelled to  have  a  house  at  each  important  ship- 
ping point — many  more  than  were  required  for 
handling  the  business,  all  maintained  at  great  ex- 
pense, for  which  the  growers  in  the  end  had  to 
pay.  By  buying  supplies  in  large  quantity,  they 
are  treated  by  the  manufacturers  as  wholesalers. 
The  result  of  all  these  things  is  a  better  and  more 
attractive  product  and  a  great  saving  in  packing 
costs. 

Their  Own  Selling. — In  selling,  the  growers 
early  adopted  the  wise  policy  of  establishing  their 
own  offices  in  the  principal  centers  of  distribution, 
with  their  own  salaried  men  in  charge.  These 
salaried  agents,  as  distinguished  from  brokers 
who  sell  all  kinds  of  produce,  are  working  all  the 
time  exclusively  to  extend  the  market  for  Cali- 
fornia oranges  and  lemons,  and  this  fact,  in  con- 
nection with  advertising,  is  largely  responsible 
for  the  wide  distribution  and  successful  market- 
ing of  the  present  great  output. 

Their  Own  Advertising. — In  advertising,  more 
than  in  any  other  one  thing,  great  benefit  has 
come  to  the  industry.  During  the  season  adver- 
tisements are  carried  in  the  daily  papers,  of  prac- 
tically all  the  consuming  markets,  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  California  oranges  and 
lemons  are  good  to  eat  and  that  they  can  be  had 
at  reasonable  prices.  Experience  shows  that  con- 
sumption can  be  at  least  doubled  in  any  section 
by  judicious  and  extensive  advertising.  The  Ex- 
change is  now  expending  nearly  $200,000  per  year 
for  this  purpose  and  is  getting  highly  satisfactory 
results,  yet  its  shipments  are  so  great  that  even 
this  large  sum  only  means  slightly  more  than  a 
penny  per  box  on  a  year's  outi)ut. 

Freights  and  Duties. — The  growers  have  met 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  reducing  freight  and  re- 
frigeration charges  to  a  rea.sonable  basis,  and  have 
only  been  partially  successful.  Freights  are  now 
about  10  per  cent  lower  than  formerly,  but  still 
further  considerable  reductions  will  come  before 
long. 

In  customs  duty  matters,  an  industry  2500 
miles  from  the  principal  markets,  employing  the 
highest  priced  agricultural  labor  in  the  world, 
and  handicapped  with  the  risks  attendant  to  the 
growing  and  shipping  of  a  perishable  article,  can 
only  exist  with  a  duty  imposed  upon  competing 
imported  products  that  will  in  a  manner  equalize 
the  difference  in  these  varied  costs  between  home 
and  foreign  production.  Oranges  and  lemons  have 
very  nearly  been  accorded  such  protection  under 


existing  laws,  and  whether  considered  from  a 
protective  standpoint,  or  from  a  revenue  stand- 
point, these  duties  are  warranted.  They  have 
only  been  attained  through  the  united  action  of 
the  growers  themselves,  and  cannot  be  main- 
tained without  vigilence  on  the  part  of  all  inter- 
ested. This  feature  of  the  business,  as  well  as 
freight  rate  matters,  is  well  cared  for  by  the 
Citrus  Protective  League,  an  organization  com- 
posed of  all  Exchange  growers  and  about  one- 
half  of  those  not  in  tlie  Exchange. 

A  Summary  of  Results. — To  sum  up  in  a  few 
words  the  accomplishments  of  the  growers 
through  co-operation  in  the  Exchange,  packing 
and  selling  costs  have  been  reduced  one-third, 
transportation  charges  have  been  reduced  10  per 
cent,  customs  duties  on  imported  competitive 
fruits  have  been  put  on  a  fair  basis;  so  that  with 
advertising  and  distribution  intelligently  applied 
in  a  large  way,  a  crop  of  50,000  carloads  annually 
is  now  successfully  marketed  as  compared  with 
the  di.sastrous  results  obtained  twenty  years  ago 
under  old  methods,  with  a  crop  of  only  4000  cars, 
and  the  consumer  gets  better  fruit  at  a  lower 
price  than  ever  before. 

How  It  Works. — The  California  Fruit  Growers' 
Exchange  buys  no  fruit,  and,  in  fact,  actually 
sells  none.  It  maintains  at  the  highest  state  of 
efficiency  possible  a  complete  marketing  medium 
through  which  its  members  conduct,  each  for  him- 
self, their  selling  operations.  It  is  gathering  mar- 
ket information  in  all  markets  every  day  in  the 
year,  which  it  immediately  ti'ansmits  to  all  ship- 
pers operating  through  it.  The  results  of  each 
day's  business  transactions  in  all  markets  are 
given  all  Exchange  shippers  daily  in  bulletin 
form,  so  that  each  is  fully  informed  and  can  in- 
telligently handle  his  own  business  of  picking, 
packing,  distribution  and  sale.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  Exchange  is  instrumental  in  furnishing 
to  the  daily  press  in  California,  complete  and  ac- 
curate information  of  citrus  fruit  sales  in  Eastern 
auction  markets,  in  this  manner  placing  before  all 
growers  the  actual  condition  in  these  markets. 

What  Can  Be  Done. — Co-operation  can  be  ex- 
tended by  the  fruit  growers  to  other  lines,  and 
some  successes  have  already  been  recorded  in 
that  direction ;  notably  in  the  purchase  of  orchard 
supplies,  such  as  fertilizers  and  materials  for 
fumigation.  So  important  is  this  matter  of  sup- 
plies, that  the  Exchange  growers  have  seen  fit  to 
form  a  supply  company,  with  a  capital  of  one 
million  dollars,  the  attention  of  which  is  all  the 
time  directed  to  the  best  and  cheapest  way  in 
which  to  obtain  all  materials  of  common  use  in 
the  packing  house  and  orchard.  The  investment 
which  the  Exchange  growers  have  made  to  date 
in  packing  houses  and  in  their  supply  company, 
which  they  own  in  common,  as  distinguished  from 
the  individual  ownership  of  their  orchards, 
amounts  to  more  than  three  million  dollars. 

With  the  notable  increase  in  crops  as  the  years 
jiass  along,  the  necessity  for  co-operation  becomes 
more  and  more  apparent,  and  without  it  every 
item  of  expense  would  rapidly  increase  and  the 
whole  industry  would  soon  be  involved  in  dis- 
aster. All  difficulties  have  not  disappeared,  by 
any  means,  and  there  are  at  all  times  those  intei-- 
ests  which  seek  to  break  down  the  growers'  or- 
ganization for  their  own  individual  gain.  In  the 
Year  Book  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
the  year  1910,  there  appears,  in  an  article  on  co- 
operation in  handling  and  marketing  fruit,  the 
following  paragraph,  which,  referring  to  the  Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Growers'  Exchange,  aptly  illustrates 
the  situation : 

"Fewer  serious  efforts  are  made  now  to  break 
down  the  co-operative  principle  among  the  grow- 
ers. New  schemes  of  fruit  marketing  are  pro- 
posed from  time  to  time,  the  organizations  are  fre- 
quently attacked  in  the  courts  under  one  guise 
or  another,  and  other  insidious  movements  are 
started,  all  having  in  view  the  possible  splitting 
open  of  the  co-operative  organizations  and  a  re- 
turn to  the  methods  of  marketing  which  would 
destroy  the  sy.stematic  distribution  and  market- 
ing now  in  operation  and  reinstate  the  chaotic 
speculative  methods  that  were  formerly  in  vogue. 
The  co-operative  movement  in  the  citrus  indus- 
try is  the  result  of  a  slow,  painful  evolution,  and 
the  grower  does  not  appear  to  be  deceived  by 
these  efforts,  no  matter  how  ingeniously  and  art- 
fully they  are  conceived." 

Conditions  of  the  Future. — In  conclusion,  a  suc- 
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cessful  future  for  the  citrus  fruit  business  in  Cali- 
fornia is  assured  for  many  years  to  come,  pro- 
vided only : 

First — That  the  growers  continue  to  co-operate 
in  the  handling  of  these  great  problems,  common 
to  all. 

Second — That  they  raise  good  crops  of  fruit  of 
good  quality. 

Third — That  the  financial  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  and  Canada  continues  to 
be  such  as  will  permit  them  to  make  fruits,  as 
well  as  the  actual  necessities  of  life,  a  daily  article 
of  food. 

In  the  Tear  Book  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture for  1910,  on  pages  403-5  inclusive,  is  a  very 
comprehensive  article  on  "The  Organization  of 
the  Citrus  Fruit  Industry  in  California."  That 
article  gives  a  detailed  outline  of  the  co-operative 
efforts  of  the  citrus  fruit  growers,  and  all  inter- 
ested are  referred  to  it  for  a  full  description  of 
the  operations  of  the  California  Fruit  Growers' 
Exchange. 

CULTURE  AND  CARE  OF  THE  ALMOND. 


To  the  Editor :  My  almond  trees  are  now  three 
years  old,  and  having  followed  your  advice  (as 
contained  in  "California  Fruits")  in  planting  and 
pruning  up  to  the  present  time,  the  result  is  an 
exceptionally  fine  lot  of  trees. 

I  would  like  your  advice  as  to  whether  the 
main  branches  should  be  shortened  in  an  almond 
tree.  Of  course,  I  intend  to  thin  out  the  branches. 
Some  growers  here  advise  me  to  shorten  the  main 
branches;  others  say  do  not  shorten  them,  as  it 
tends  to  give  the  trees  a  brushy  top. 

I  had  good  success  with  the  peach  trees  which 
I  grafted  to  almond  last  spring,  getting  about 
95%  of  a  stand,  and  many  of  the  grafts  now  are 
IV2  inches  diameter.  In  each  of  the  trees  I  left 
about  a  quarter  of  the  branches,  to  keep  up  the 
growing  process  of  the  tree.  The  universal  prac- 
tice around  here  in  grafting  is  to  cut  the  whole 
top  off  the  tree  at  the  time  of  grafting,  but  the 
increased  growth  and  vigor  of  the  grafts  I  have 
has  proved  to  me  and  other  growers  around,  that 
much  better  results  are  obtained  by  leaving  part 
of  the  top  on  the  tree  at  the  time  of  grafting. 

Is  there  any  liquid  spray  .1  can  use  in  my  spray- 
pump  that  will  kill  the  red  spider  without  injur- 
ing the  foliage  of  the  almond?  Up  to  the  present 
I  have  used  dry  sulphur,  applied  with  a  "Ver- 
morel"  knapsack  machine,  but  the  trees  are  get- 
ting too  high  to  reach  them  with  this  machine, 
and  I  cannot  afford  a  power  machine. 

Does  barnyard  manure  have  any  injurious  effect 
on  the  vines  if  applied  on  my  vineyard?  One  of 
my  neighbors  claims  barnyard  manure  burned  his 
vines  so  he  got  no  crop  wherever  he  spread  the 
manure,  and  nothing  would  now  induce  him  to 
use  it  again.  I  have  been  thinking'  of  manuring 
my  vineyard  this  winter,  but  will  now  wait  until 
1  get  your  advice  on  the  matter.  I  thank  you  for 
kind  advice  received  from  time  to  time. 

San  Joaquin  county.  Beginner. 

[It  is  not  usual  to  cut  back  almond  trees  after 
they  have  reached  three  years  of  age  and  have 
assumed  good  form.  Of  course,  if  cutting  back  is 
done,  the  shoots  coming  from  near  the  amputation 
must  be  thinned  o;;t  to  prevent  the  business  which 
your  adviser  properly  objected  to.  You  did  ex- 
ceedingly well  with  your  grafting,  and  we  are 
glad  to  have  the  results  of  your  experience.  It 
seems  a  more  rational  way  to  proceed  than  by  a 
total  amputation. 

A  liquid  spray  for  red  spider  is  made  by  taking 
sulphur  30  pounds;  lime  (reduced  to  milk  form 
by  water),  15  pounds;  water,  200  gallons;  or  use 
commercial  lime-sulphur,  4  or  5  gallons  to  200 
gallons  of  water.  These  sprays  can  be  applied 
without  injuring  the  foliage.  They  are  more  ex- 
pensive in  labor  cost  than  dry  sulphuring,  but  are 
more  effective. 

Barnyard  manure  can  be  safely  used  in  a  vine- 
yard at  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season,  working 
it  in  with  the  plowing,  but  not  using  too  much. 
Wine  grapes  are  sometimes  injuriously  affected  in 
flavor  by  the  use  of  such  fertilizer,  but  the  growth 
of  the  vine  itself  can  be  stimulated  by  the  rational 
use  of  it.    Your  neighbor  apparently  either  used 


too  much  or  made  the  application  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  dry  season  or  made  some  other  mis- 
take.— Editor.] 

PEACH  GRAFTING,  ROOT  KNOTS,  ETC. 

To  the  Editor:  I  have  purchased  a  small  fruit 
ranch  here,  which  is  planted  in  apricots  and 
peaches,  of  all  ages.  Thus  far  I  find  no  one  here 
who  seems  to  have  knowledge  of  correct  treatment 
of  certain  trees.  May  I  trouble  you  therefore 
to  enlighten  me  briefly  upon  these  points: 

(a)  One  young  peach  grove  (three  years)  is 
grafted,  or  budded  on  apricot  roots,  and  inter- 
spersed through  the  orchard  are  quite  a  number 
of  young  apricot  trees,  from  half  inch  to  inch  and 
a  half  in  diameter,  which  sprang  from  the  root, 
the  peach  bud  or  graft  having  died.  I  budded 
these  over  to  peaches  in  summer,  but  the  buds 
all  died  for  some  .cause.  What  is  now  the  best 
course  to  transform  them  into  peach  of  the  cling 
variety?  If  a  graft,  what  form  of  graft,  and  ap- 
proximately when  should  it  be  made  ? 

(b)  In  digging  out  some  old  peach  trees,  upon 
which  an  unsuccessful  attempt  has  been  made  to 
graft  apricots  last  year,  I  find  now  and  then  a 
tree  affected  with  root  knot,  which  by  Mr.  Wick- 
son's  treatise  on  California  Fruits,  I  observe  is 
infectious.  I  am  burning  the  root,  of  course,  but 
as  these  trees  are  scattered  in  the  orchard,  I  wish 
to  plant  young  trees  in  same  locations,  thus  pre- 
serving the  rows.  Can  new  stock  be  safely  put 
ill  the  earth  from  which  the  old  tree  is  removed? 
If  treatment  of  the  soil  is  essential,  what  is  rec- 
ommended ? 

(c)  This  appears  to  be  a  frosty  section.  The 
altitude  is  1500  feet.  I  find  no  safe  guide  in  local 
practice,  as  no  two  growers  treat  their  orchards 
alike,  even  as  to  matters  upon  which  there  could 
not  reasonably  be  a  difference  of  opinion.  Prun- 
ers  are  at  work  continuously  from  the  time  the 
apricots  are  harvested  until  spring  arrives.  From 
what  is  said  in  "California  Fruits"  I  judge  late 
v/inter  pruning  would  be  best  for  apricots  and 
peaches.    Am  I  correct  as  to  the  theory? 

(d)  If  a  whitewash  spray  is  used  to  retard  ac- 
tivity in  the  spring,  as  a  frost  preventive,  approx- 
imately when  should  the  spray  be  applied? 

Hemet.  New  Comer. 

[You  can  graft  peach  scions  into  your  apricot 
stems  by  taking  the  peach  scions  of  the  varieties 
you  desire  while  the  tree  is  perfectly  dormant, 
holding  them  in  a  cool  place  and  putting  in  the 
grafts  just  as  the  buds  are  beginning  to  swell  on 
the  apricot  stock.  The  scions  can  be  buried  in 
the  earth  in  the  shade  of  a  fence  or  building, 
selecting  a  place,  however,  which  is  moist  enough 
and  yet  where  the  water  does  not  gather.  The 
ordinary  form  of  top  grafting  in  stems  an  inch 
or  more  in  diameter  will  work  well.  The  half- 
inch  stems  can  be  whip-grafted  successfully.  In 
doing  this  work  you  will  have  to  wax  well  and 
see  that  the  wax  coating  is  kept  sound  until  the 
growth  starts. 

In  planting  new  trees  in  places  where  knots 
have  been  found  upon  the  previous  growth,  dig  a 
good  large  hole,  removing  the  earth,  and  fill  with 
new  earth  from  between  the  rows,  and  in  this 
way  healthy  growth  ought  to  be  obtained,  al- 
tliough  there  is  always  a  disposition  in  some  trees 
to  put  on  knots.  They  should  be  looked  at  from 
time  to  time  and  all  those  affecting  the  larger 
stem  should  be  removed  and  the  wound  painted 
with  bordeaux  mixture. 

In  frosty  places  it  is  often  desirable  to  prune 
rather  late,  because  the  late-pruned  tree  usually 
starts  later  than  the  early  pruned. 

In  whitewashing,  to  determine  what  advantage 
there  is  in  it  in  retarding  growth,  the  tree  should 
be  thoroughly  sprayed  with  whitewash  so  as  to 
cover  all  the  wood  some  time  before  the  buds 
swell.  In  fact,  it  is  to  prevent  the  early  swelling 
of  the  buds  that  the  whitewashing  is  resorted 
to.  It  is  better  to  make  the  application,  there- 
fore, a  little  too  early  than  too  late.  A  specific 
date  cannot  be  given  for  it  that  would  be  right 
in  all  localities.  This  method  has  not  yet  proved 
to  be  effective  enough  to  warrant  more  than  ex- 
perimental use  of  it. — Editor.] 


LARGE  SCALE  CANNING  BERRIES. 


It  will  interest  our  local  growers  of  small  fruits 
to  know  what  the  western  Washington  producers 
are  doing.  The  Northwest  Horticulturist  reports 
a  meeting  at  which  Mr.  W.  H.  Paulhamus,  pres- 
ident of  the  Puyallup  Valley  Fruit  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation, stated  that  during  the  past  six  years  their 
Association  had  gradually  developed  a  market  for 
canned  raspberries  and  blackberries  until  this  year 
they  were  unable  to  fill  anywhere  near  the  nu- 
merous orders  received  from  different  Eastern 
cities.  Near  the  close  of  the  canning  season  about 
4000  cases  were  on  hand  unsold.  On  advising  a 
few  wholesale  firms  handling  this  class  of  goods 
of  that  fact,  prompt  replies  were  received  from 
four  houses  located  in  different  States,  each  stat- 
ing it  would  take  the  entire  amount.  One  firm 
offered  to  take  8000  cases. 

Mr.  Paulhamus  made  a  standing  offer  for  his 
Association  to  take  all  the  berries  fruit  growers 
in  that  vicinity  would  produce  for  the  next  five 
years,  at  the  following  prices: 

Phenomenals,  31/2  cents  per  pound. 

Logans,  31/4  cents  per  pound. 

Cuthbert  Red  raspberries,  4  cents  per  pound. 

Blackberries,  4  cents  per  pound. 

The  amount  of  fruit  canned  the  past  season  was 
about  75  carloads,  and  the  speaker  said  that  mar- 
kets had  already  been  developed  for  about  twice 
that  amount. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  NURSERY  STOCK. 


In  order  that  both  planters  and  nurserymen 
may  have  an  understanding  as  to  sizes  of  trees 
as  designated  by  grades,  the  following  classifica- 
tion has  been  adopted  by  the  Pacific  Coast  Asso- 
ciation of  Nurserymen,  as  published  by  C.  A. 
Tonneson,  secretary  of  the  Association.  Those 
who  specify  in  their  orders  that  the  trees  must 
be  No.  1,  or  No.  1  light,  or  No.  2,  or  No.  2  light, 
etc.,  may  expect  to  receive  from  their  nurserymen 
specific  caliper  and  height  as  here  specified : 

No.  1  extra  heavy— To  measure  not  less  than 
4  feet  and  to  caliper  %  inch  and  up. 

No.  1— Trees  to  measure  from  4  feet  up;  cali- 
per 1/2  to  %  inch  up. 

No.  1  light— To  measure  4  feet  and  up,  and 
caliper  7/16  of  an  inch. 

No.  2— To  measure  from  3  to  4  feet  in  height, 
and  caliper  %  inch  and  up. 

No.  2  light— To  measure  from  3  to  4  feet  in 
height,  and  caliper  5/16  to  %  inch. 

No.  3— To  measure  from  2  to  3  feet  in  height, 
irrespective  of  caliper.  Measurements  of  height 
to  be  made  from  top  of  scion  in  grafted  stock 
and  from  the  bud  in  budded  stock,  and  from  the 
point  where  cut  back  in  trees  which  have  been 
cut  back  the  previous  year. 

The  Pacific  Coast  Association  is  now  a  strong 
and  influential  body,  and  it  recognizes  these  grades 
as  standard  in  the  traffic  of  trees. 


THE  FEMMONZI  PLUM. 


To  the  Editor:  The  readers  of  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  will  be  familiar  with  the  name  of 
Frank  Femmons  as  being  so  long  a  grower  at 
Ahwahnee,  Madera  county,  as  well  as  a  genei-al 
horticulturist  with  great  love  for  the  work  and 
keenness  of  observation. 

Some  years  ago  he  raised  a  particularly  fine 
])lum  which  he  named  the  Femmonzi.  This  plum 
has  been  fruited  near  Vacaville,  and  one  of  the 
best  known  growers  there  exclaimed  enthusiastic- 
ally, after  seeing  the  fruit  on  his  own  tree,  "It's 
a  crackerjack !"  It  is  a  very  fine  colored  plum 
of  enormous  size  and  particularly  sugary  and  rich. 
It  comes  in  season  following  the  earliest  and  is 
the  largest  i)lum  at  that  time,  if  not  the  largest 
throughout  the  whole  season.  It  carries  remark- 
ably well  and  may  prove  to  be  one  of  California's 
best  shipping  plums.  Leonard  Coates. 

Morgan  Hill. 

I  Mr.  Coates  does  not  exaggerate  the  desirabil- 
ity of  this  plum.  Perhaps  Mr.  Femmons  will  give 
us  later  an  account  of  its  origin  and  the  efforts 
he  made  to  demonstrate  its  claim  to  novelty,  as 
well  as  his  idea  of  its  adaptation  and  value. — 
Editor.] 
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na  MARKET  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


LARGEST  CITRUS  NURSERIES  IN  THE  WORLD 

Parties  contemplating  the  planting  of  citrus  groves  this  coming  spring 
win  do  well  to  send  for  our  prices  soon,  as  there  will  evidently  a  a  shortage 
of  strictly  first  class  stock.  Write  today  for  particulars,  or,  better  still,  pay 
us  a  visit  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  show  you  just  what  we  have. 

Our  finely  illustrated  booklet,  "Citrus  Fruits."  covering  the  industry 
from  the  seed  to  the  mtrket,  mailed  to  any  addren  on  receipt  of  25c  in 
Mtompt. 

SAN  DIMAS  CITRUS  NURSERIES 

SAM  DIMAS,  CALIFORNIA 


IVIILL 

Manufacturers  of 
Fruit  and  Vine, 
Orange 

and  Lemon, 
Nursery  Stock, 
Alfalfa, 

Blood  and  Bone. 
FERTILIZERS. 


TO 


]V1  AN 

Importers  of 

NITRATE 
oi  SODA 

Sulphate  Potash 
Super  Phosphates 
Thomas  Phos- 
phate Powder 
Tankage 
Guano 
Bone  Meal 


Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Company,  L.t<l. 


WorKs 

Honolulu  and  San  Francisco 


224  California  Street 
San  Francisco 


EUCALYPTUS 

l.\  VARIEl  V 
Of  our  UHual  hi^h  grrnde;  quality  gaaran- 
teed  by  over  forty  yearn'  expfrience.  Write 

W.  A.  T.  STRATTON 

PBTALUMA,  CAL. 


To  Exterminate 
GROUND     SftUIRREI.S,    GOPHERS,  alxo 
BORERS,    ROOT    APHIS,    etc.,    on  Fruit 
Trees 

CARBON  BISULPHIDE 

Is  the  only  effective  remedy. 
For  sake  by  dealers  and  manufacturers 
WHEELER,  REYNOLDS  A  STAUPFER 
Offirei  624   California   St.,   Saa  Franclaco. 


Relation  of  County  Commissioner  to 
the  Nurseryman. 


(By  County  Commissioner  A.  R.  Gallo- 
way, Santa  Rosa,  at  the  State  Fruit 
Growers'  Convention.) 

My  fellow  commissioners  as  well  as  the 
nurserymen  no  doubt  will  agree  with  me 
that  the  subject  assigned  is  a  practical 
one  that  ought  to  be  clearly  understood 
by  all  the  parties  concerned,  which  neces- 
sarily includes  the  grower. 

For  a  considerable  part  of  the  year  our 
duties  as  commissioners  bring  us  in  more 
or  less  direct  relationship  with  the  nurs- 
erymen, not  only  of  our  respective  coun- 
ties,* but  with  those  of  other  counties, 
States  and  countries. 

It  Is  well  that  we  consider  carefully 
these  relations  existing  between  us  in  or- 
der that  we  as  commissioners  may  per- 
form our  duties  and  discharge  our  obli- 
gations in  a  just  and  equitable  manner 
to  all  concerned.  In  order  to  have  a 
clearer  understanding  of  these  relations, 
let  us  consider  briefly  the  work  and  duties 
of  each  party  and  what  is  reasonably  ex- 
pected and  legally  demanded  of  the  nurs- 
eryman and  the  commissioner. 

There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  use- 
fulness and  necessity  of  the  nurseryman 
in  the  promotion  of  horticultural  inter- 
ests. One  of  the  first  and  most  important 
requisites  In  starting  an  orchard  is  the 
proper  nursery  stock  to  plant,  which  the 
nurseryman  is  depended  on  to  supply.  It 
would  be  impractical  and  entirely  out  of 
the  question  for  each  fruit  grower  to 
undertake  to  produce  his  own  nursery 
stock.  Comparatively  few  fruit  men  are 
sufficiently  skilled  in  all  lines  of  nursery 
work  to  make  a  success  of  the  business, 
even  if  they  possessed  the  soil  and  the 
favorable  conditions  required  for  the  best 
tree  development.  The  nursery  and  the 
nurseryman  sustains  about  the  same  im- 
portant relation  to  horticulture,  In  the 
promotion  of  growth  and  development  of 
plant  life,  that  the  home  and  nurse  does 
in  the  nurturing,  fostering,  and  training 
of  infant  life  in  the  development  of  the 
human  plant. 

What  is  Demanded  of  the  Nursery- 
man.'— He  is  expected  to  furnish  clean, 
healthy,  and  thrifty  trees  which  are  true 
to  name.  This  requires  that  the  stock 
must  be  free  from  all  Insect  pests  and 
plant  diseases.  He  is  also  required  by 
law,  when  shipping  his  stock,  to  plainly 
mark  in  a  conspicuous  manner  on  each 
package  the  name  and  address  of  the 
shipper,  and  the  name  of  the  party  to 
whom  it  is  shipped,  and  also  the  name 
of  the  place  where  grown. 

In  order  to  meet  all  these  require- 
ments, the  nurseryman  must  be  skilled 
in  his  business.  He  should  be  a  soil 
expert  so  as  to  be  able  to  select  the  soil 
best  suited  to  his  use,  and  then  maintain 
its  fertility  by  keeping  it  supplied  with 
the  plant  food  necessary  for  the  normal 
and  healthy  development  of  his  trees.  He 
must  know  how  to  prepare  his  ground 
and  keep  it  in  the  best  condition  for  plant 
growth.  He  should  have  knowledge  of 
how  to  plant  the  seed  or  the  pits  to  pro- 
duce the  seedlings,  or  at  least  be  a  good 
judge  of  seedlings  for  use  in  the  nursery. 
Then  follows  the  transplanting  into  the 
nursery  rows.  Another  important  step 
in  his  work  is  the  selection  of  buds  or 
scions  from  which  to  produce  his  stock, 
followed  by  the  skilled  work  of  budding 
and  grafting.  After  this  has  all  been  well 
done,  comes  the  watchful  care  of  the 
trained  nurse  necessary  to  promote  health, 
growth  and  development.  This  care  in- 
cludes the  keeping  of  the  tender  growing 
plants,  root  and  branch,  free  from  insect 
pests  and  plant  diseases. 

this  is  all  followed  by  the  proper  dig- 
ging or  removing  from  the  nursery,  sort- 


ing, grading,  culling,  disinfecting,  pack 
Ing,  labeling,  and  final  distribution. 

Duties  of  the  Horticultural  Co.mmi.s 
sio.NER. — Having  outlined  the  work  and 
obligations  of  the  nurseryman  and  con- 
sidered what  is  expected  of  him  with  the 
necessary  steps  to  meet  these  require 
ments,  we  will  in  like  manner  consider 
the  duties  of  the  county  commissioner 
that  we  may  discover  the  points  of  con- 
tact and  better  define  the  relations  ex 
isting  between  us.  It  is  admitted,  to  be 
gin  with,  that  there  is  a  difference  of 
understanding  among  us  commissioners 
a.s  to  just  what  the  nature  of  our  duties 
and  the  limitations  of  our  activities  are 
At  some  of  our  previous  conventions 
there  have  been  discussions  in  which 
widely  divergent  opinions  were  expressed 
in  regard  to  the  nature  of  our  work 
Some  have  taken  the  position  that  we  are 
simply  the  administrators  of  the  horti 
cultural  and  quarantine  laws  and  that  our 
duties  and  obligations  are  confined  to 
their  enforcement,  our  position  being 
that  of  tree  policemen.  While  others 
hold  that  we  are  horticultural  teachers 
and  advisors,  our  duties  being  educational 
in  nature,  it  being  our  business  to  give 
instruction  in  any  department  of  horti 
culture  when  called  upon  for  information 
While  our  duties  as  prescribed  by  law 
appear  to  favor  the  first  position  most,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  second  is  also 
clearly  implied,  so  that  both  are  included 
in  what  may  be  reasonably  required  of 
us.  It  should  not  be  our  policy  to  render 
as  little  service  as  possible,  refusing  to  do 
anything  that  is  not  clearly  mandatory 
but  rather  to  render  the  greatest  possible 
service  consistent  with  all  our  duties. 

Laws  and  Orhi.xances. — The  State  law 
gives  us  full  control  over  imported  stock 
affording  our  growers  protection  from  the 
danger  of  introducing  new  pests  from 
other  countries  on  infested  nursery  stock 
which  is  subject  to  our  inspection. 

The  county  ordinances  generally  give 
the  county  commiisioner  absolute  control 
over  all  nursery  stock  of  every  kind  tha' 
may  be  shipped  in  from  other  counties  oi 
States. 

The  Sonoma  Ordinance. — As  an  ex 
ample  of  the  county  ordinances,  I  will 
give  a  part  of  ordinance  26,  of  Sonoma 
county,  which  places  a  quarantine  on  all 
nursery  stock  of  every  kind,  for  the  pro 
tection  of  the  horticultural  interests  ol 
the  county. 

"Section  1. — No  person,  or  persons,  cor 
poration,  or  corporations,  either  as  owner, 
agent,  factor,  broker,  servant,  or  employe, 
shall  bring  for  delivery  into  Sonoma 
county,  California,  from  any  place  or 
places,  without  said  county,  any  trees, 
plants,  vines,  shrubs,  scions,  cuttings,  o 
grafts,  without  giving  notice  of  their  ar 
rival  at  their  destination  within  24  hou 
thereafter  to  the  horticultural  commi 
sioner  of  said  county,  or  to  the  local  ia 
spector  of  the  district  into  which  th 
same  are  so  brought;  nor  shall  either  oi 
the  persons  or  parties  above-named  ri 
move  or  use,  or  cause  the  removal  of  thi 
same  from  the  place  of  their  arrival  ai 
their  destination,  until  inspected  as  hen 
inafter  provided." 

Section  4  makes  it  the  duty  of  th 
county  horticultural  commissioner  to  e: 
force  the  provisions  of  the  ordinance,  an 
authorizes  him  to  make  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  in  his  judgment  Is  nec 
sarys  to  make  the  ordinance  effective 

Section  5  of  the  same  ordinance  mak- 
the  violation  of  any  of  its  provisions 
misdemeanor  punishable  by  fine  or  im- 
prisonment, or  by  both  fine  and  imprison- 
ment.   The  State  law  also  makes  it  thi 
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FROST  DAMAGE 

Mr.  Grower  can  you  afford  to  take  a  chance?    Your  crop  is  your  living. 

BOLTON  ORCHARD  HEATERS 

will  give  your  orchard  absolute  protection  from  Frost  Damage 

Send  For  Our  Full  Crop  Proposition 

The  Largest  Lemon  Grove  in  the  World  is  equipped  with 

20,700  Bolton  Orchard  Heaters 

The  Largest  Apple  Orchard  in  the  World  is  equipped  with 

20,000  Bolton  Orchard  Heaters 

The  Largest  Orange  Grove  in  the  World  is  equipped  with 
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duty  of  the  county  commissioner,  when- 
ever it  is  deemed  necessary  to  cause  an 
inspection  to  be  made  of  any  premises, 
orchards,  or  nursery,  or  trees,  plants, 
vegetables,  vines,  or  fruits,  or  any  fruit- 
packing  house,  storeroom,  salesroom,  or 
any  other  place  or  article  in  his  juris- 
diction, and  if  found  infested  with  any 
infectious  disease,  scale  insects,  or  cod- 
lin-moth  or  other  pests  injurious  to  fruit, 
plants,  vegetables,  trees,  or  vines,  or  with 
their  eggs,  or  larvae,  or  if  there  is  found 
growing  thereon  the  Russian  thistle  or 
other  noxious  weeds,  to  notify  the  owner 
or  owners,  or  person  or  persons  in  charge 
that  the  same  are  infested  with  said  dis- 
eases, insects,  or  other  pests,  and  require 
such  person  or  persons  to  eradicate  or  de- 
stroy the  said  insects  or  other  pests  with- 
in a  certain  time  to  be  specified.  Froui 
the  provisions  of  the  State  law  which  has 
just  been  cited,  we  learn  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  county  commissioner  to  in- 
spect the  nurseries  and  every  kind  of 
nursery  stock  in  his  jurisdiction  and 
wherever  infectious  diseases  or  insect 
pests  are  found  to  require  the  same  to  be 
eradicated  or  destroyed. 

Fob  Protection  and  Promotion. — A 
careful  consideration  of  the  duties  of  the 
county  commissioner  as  defined  by  the 
laws  governing  our  work  in  relation  to 
the  nurseryman  makes  it  obvious  that 
these  laws  were  enacted  for  the  express 
i  purpose  of  protecting  the  growers  and 
promoting  the  horticultural  interests  of 
our  resi)ective  counties.  Since  the  duty 
of  administering  these  laws  and  enforc- 
ing their  provisions  devolves  mainly  on 
us,  we  are  required  to  stand  between  the 
I  nurseryman  and  the  grower  to  see  that 
tthe  nursery  stock  furnished  him  is  free 
jfrom  insect  pests  and  plant  diseases. 

The  county  commissioner  sustains  a 
:  little  different  relation  to  the  local  nur- 
jseryman,  in  some  respects,  to  what  he 
ifdoes  to  the  outsider  who  is  shipping  stock 


into  his  county.  The  nurserymen  in  our 
jurisdiction  have  the  same  claims  on  us 
for  service  that  our  growers  have.  They 
have  the  right  to  call  on  us  at  any  time  to 
inspect  their  nurseries  or  their  stock,  and 
if  the  same  is  found  to  be  in  satisfactory 
condition  they  may  require  us  to  fur- 
nish certificates  for  the  stock  inspected, 
and  if  found  infested  require  us  to  direct 
the  disinfection  of  the  same,  and  in  case 
of  securing  stock  from  other  nurseries,  to 
inspect  it  as  we  would  for  the  orchardist. 

The  local  nurseryman,  in  common  with 
the  growers  of  the  county,  are  very  much 
interested  in  preventing  the  introduction 
of  more  pests  through  infested  nursery 
stock  from  outside  sources.  In  consider- 
ing these  different  relations  between 
county  commissioners  and  nurserymen, 
the  question  may  arise,  is  there  any  real 
nefed,  after  all,  of  an  inspection  service? 
Would  not  the  nurseryman  furnish  just 
as  good  stock  without  this  extra  expense 
and  inconvenience? 

That  depends,  to  some  extent,  on  how 
well  inspectors  do  their  duty.  I  have 
noticed — and  no  doubt  many  of  you  have 
— that  after  stock  has  been  condemned 
a  time  or  two  from  any  given  nursery 
for  some  particular  cause,  the  following 
shipments  are  generally  all  right.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  nursery  stock  which 
is  distributed,  especially  that  which  goes 
t(i  other  counties,  averages  much  cleaner 
and  healthier  than  it  would  if  there  were 
nc  inspection  service  at  its  destination. 

Nur.sekymen's  Temptations. — When  we 
consider  the  cost  of  producing  nursery 
stock  and  all  the  labor  and  pains  re- 
quired in  getting  it  ready  for  distribu- 
tion, and  the  necessary  losses  involved 
in  careful  culling  and  grading,  we  can 
easily  understand  the  temptations  to  lax- 
ity in  culling  out  all  the  defective  and 
infested  stock  especially  where  the  in- 
festation is  slight  and  rather  difficult  to 

(Continued  on  Page  563.) 
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Shade  Tree  Insects. 


]By  W.  H.  VoLCK,  County  Commissioner, 
Santa  Cruz  County,  at  the  State 
Fruit  Growers'  Convention.  [ 

Tliis  subject  is  of  interest  to  horticul- 
turists, but  is  of  greatest  concern  to  the 
growers  of  ornamental  plants  and  garden- 
ers. A  broader  view  of  the  matter  must 
change  the  title  to  that  of  Shade  Tree 
Pests,  or,  better,  Ornamental  Plant  Pests. 

I  might  enlarge  on  the  value  of  such 
cultures  in  maintaining  more  congenial 
surroundings  for  homes,  parks  and  road- 
ways, but  these  points  are  so  generally 
conceded  as  to  make  such  discussion  un- 
necessary. 

In  the  first  place,  the  question  arises, 
to  what  extent  are  infestations  of  shade 
trees  detrimental  to  general  horticulture? 
The  public  is  familiar  with  an  affirma- 
tive view  of  this  matter,  and,  at  times, 
disinfection  of  shade  trees  and  garden 
shrubs  is  enforced  on  the  grounds  that  a 
dangerous  nuisance  is  being  maintained. 
I  wish,  at  the  outset,  to  state  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases  such  infections  have  no 
direct  bearing  on  the  condition  of  com- 
mercial orchards. 

There  are  certain  exceptions,  such  as 
the  case  in  which  large  trees  overshadow 
an  orchard,  peppers  growing  along  a 
roadway  may  keep  the  adjoining  orange 
orchard  infested  with  black  scale  for  a 
distance  of  several  tree  rows.  Again, 
■where  the  ornamental  plants  harbor  a 
new  pest,  not  generally  distributed 
through  the  orchards,  its  presence  may  be 
considered  a  nuisance. 

Then  it  is  a  matter  of  discretion  and 
judgment  on  the  part  of  the  horticultural 
commissioners  just  what  disinfection  of 
ornamental  plants  shall  be  enforced  un- 
der the  horticultural  laws.  It  is  evident 
that  such  discretion  is  in  practice,  judg- 
ing from  the  prevalence  of  infested  shade 
trees  in  most  of  the  counties. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  owners  of  these 
ornamental  plants  desire  that  they  should 
present  a  clean  and  thrifty  appearance, 
otherwise  their  beauty  is  largely  de- 
stroyed. It  is  to  offer  such  suggestions 
as  may  be  helpful  in  maintaining  orna- 
mental and  garden  plants  in  good  condi- 
tion that  this  paper  has  been  prepared. 

Lice  and  Scai.e.s. — The  insects  to  be 
dealt  with  belong  largely  to  sap-sucking 
species,  with  scales  and  aphids  in  great- 
est abundance.  This  type  of  insects  re- 
quire treatment  with  contact  sprays  or 
fumigation.  A  number  of  these  sap- 
suckers  eject  an  excretion  known  as 
honey-dew.  On  this  sweetish  substance 
the  black  smut  fungus  thrives.  For  this 
reason  many  of  our  shade  trees  and  or- 
namental shrubs  become  badly  smutted 
at  some  time  during  the  summer. 

The  blackening  of  the  foliage  and  often 
the  ground  under  the  trees  is  the  most 
noticeable  symptom  of  insect  Infestation. 
However,  when  it  is  desired  to  control 
such  Insects  the  spraying  or  fumigation 
should  be  done  before  the  blackening 
occurs,  as  at  that  time  most  of  the  in- 
jury has  already  taken  place.  A  little 
close  inspection  will  reveal  the  presence 
of  green  lice  or  scale  long  before  the 
black  smut  fungus  develops.  It  is  upon 
such  inspection  and  the  prompt  applica- 
tion of  a  remedy  that  effective  treatment 
depends. 

The  plant  lice  or  aphids  are  responsi- 
ble for  a  large  amount  of  damage  to  or- 
namental trees  and  shrubs.  These  in- 
sects are  readily  controlled  by  dilute  so- 
lutions of  nicotine,  nicotine  and  soap,  or 
nicotine  and  lye-sulphur.  These  mixtures 
make  excellent  combinations,  for  the 
presence  of  soap  renders  it  more  easy  to 
wet  the  plants  and  the  bodies  of  the  lice. 
Soap  (whale-oil  or  common  laun- 
dry soap)    3  lb. 

Nicotine  sulphate  (Black  Leaf  40)  \:>  lb. 


Water    50  gal. 

The  soap  is  dissolved  by  boiling  in  a 
small  quantity  of  water. 

For  black  scale  increase  the  soap  to  7 
or  8  pounds;  the  nicotine  sulphate  can 
also  be  doubled  to  advantage. 

This  formula  will  be  effective  against 
all  kinds  of  plant  lice  when  well  applied. 
The  trees  should  be  drenched,  and  the 
application  repeated  whenever  inspection 
shows  that  the  lice  are  becoming  danger- 
ously abundant.  Some  years  one  spraying 
will  be  enough,  but  other  seasons  climatic 
conditions  will  be  so  favorable  to  insect 
life  that  three  or  four  sprayings  become 
necessary. 

In  the  case  of  the  black  scale  and  most 
other  scale  insects,  repeated  applications 
are  required.  The  old  insects  cannot  be 
killed  by  dilute  insecticides  which  are 
safe  upon  the  foliage.  The  young  are 
easily  killed,  but  on  account  of  the  pro- 
longed hatching  cannot  be  controlled 
with  one  spraying.  Systematic  treatment 
every  two  or  three  weeks  will  keep  all 
kinds  of  shrubs  and  trees  free  from  the 
black  and  most  other  scales.  In  using 
these  formulas,  if  there  is  any  tendency 
to  scorch  foliage,  reduce  the  percentage 
of  soap  to  a  point  where  no  injury  re- 
sults. The  amount  of  nicotine  may  be 
increased  considerably  without  danger  of 
injury. 

When  rose  bushes  and  other  plants  af- 
fected with  mildews  are  to  be  treated,  it 
is  well  to  have  some  surphur  in  the  spray. 
Lye-sulphide  is  a  good  form  of  sulphur  to 
use.  Lye-sulphur  may  be  easily  prepared 
by  mixing  one  part  by  weight  of  granu- 
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lated  lye  with  1%  parts  of  sulphur.  A 
little  water  is  added  to  start  the  reaction 
which  takes  place  without  heating,  or,  at 
most,  only  gentle  heating.  The  mixture 
soon  boils  violently  from  the  heat  of  the 
reaction,  and  so  should  be  prepared  in  a 
vessel  with  considerable  extra  space,  to 
prevent  boiling  over.  When  the  boiling 
has  subsided,  water  to  about  double  the 
volume  should  be  added  and  thoroughly 
mixed.  The  mixture  may  then  be  filtered 
into  a  suitable  container.  Of  this  stock 
solution,  about  1  quart  in  50  gallons  may 
be  used,  with  or  without  soap,  but,  of 
course,  containing  nicotine  in  the  pro- 
portions before  stated.  If  there  should  be 
any  burning  of  the  foliage,  reduce  the 
lye-sulphur  content. 

Applications  should  be  repeated  when- 
ever required.  A  point  to  be  considered 
is  that  the  systematic  use  of  this  formula 
over  three  or  four  weeks  will  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  most  insect  and  fungus 
troubles. 

Numerous  other  contact  mixtures  might 
be  mentioned,  but  I  have  confined  my 
recommendations  to  nicotine-soap  and  lye- 
sulphur  sprays,  because  of  their  general 
applicability  and  the  fact  that  they  may 
be  effectively  and  safely  handled  by  in- 
experienced people.  Fumigation  is  a  good 
method  of  handling  pests  on  ornamental 
trees,  but  its  application  must  be  left  to 
experienced  parties. 

For  Leaf-Eaters. — At  times  the  gar- 
dener may  have  to  deal  with  chewing  in- 
sects, such  as  caterpillars.  These  are  usu- 
ally too  resistant  to  be  killed  with  the 
contact  sprays  mentioned  here.  This 
class  of  insects  is  most  readily  controlled 
by  the  use  of  stomach  poisons,  such  as 
paris  green,  arsenate  of  lead,  and  zinc 
arsenate.  The  last  named  arsenical  is 
probably  the  best  poison  for  gardeners' 
use.  It  may  be  dusted  over  the  plants 
dry,  or  applied  with  water.  As  a  liquid 
spray,  one  pound  of  zinc  arsenite  is  about 
the  right  quantity  for  50  gallons  of  water, 
p;i,ris  green  one-fourth  this  amount,  and 
arsenate  of  lead  as  much  as  three  pounds. 
All  of  these  materials  require  constant 
agitation  to  keep  the  mixture  uniform. 
Foliage  injury  may  occur  with  paris 
green,  but  not  nearly  so  frequently  with 
lead  arsenate  or  zinc  arsenite. 

Such  insects  as  tent  caterpillars  and 
canker-worms  may  at  times  be  trouble- 
some on  shade  trees,  and  the  live  oaks  are 
subject  to  defoliation  by  the  California 
oak-moth.  All  such  injury  is  easily  pre- 
vented by  spraying  with  a  good  arsenical. 

How  TO  Spray. — The  use  of  spray  ma- 
terials implies  some  sort  of  a  spray  pump. 
Good  hand  pumps  are  now  on  the  market, 
and  every  one  who  has  to  care  for  orna- 
mental plants  should  be  provided  with  at 
least  a  bucket  pump.  A  good  bucket 
pump  that  is  quite  generally  handled  by 
hardware  dealers  is  known  as  the  Myers 
pump.  By  closing  the  agitation  vent  at 
the  base  of  the  pump  with  a  drop  of  solder 
and  attaching  a  10-ft.  length  of  hose, 
with  a  4-foot  extension  rod  bent  near  the 
tip  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  and  com- 
pleting the  outfit  with  a  bordeaux  nozzle, 
a  satisfactory  equipment  is  obtained. 
One  person  can  operate  this  pump,  but 
better  work  is  done  when  there  are  two 
people,  one  pumping  and  the  other  han- 
dling the  nozzle. 

The  bordeaux  nozzle  can  be  adjusted  to 
throw  various  volumes  and  qualities  of 
spray,  hence  is  adapted  for  close  and  dis- 
tant work.  By  using  the  full-sized  aper- 
ture and  vigorous  pumping,  a  stream  can 
be  produced  that  will  reach  the  tops  of 
tall  shade  trees.  A  little  experience  will 
enable  one  to  thoroughly  spray  such  trees 
with  this  outfit,  but,  of  course,  the  work 
is  more  cheaply  done  with  power  pumps. 
Indeed,  it  would  appear  that  there  should 
be  profitable  work  for  a  small  power 
equipment  in  cities  and  towns.  Such  an 
'outfit  need  not  cost  more  than  $150. 

The  one  most  important  thing  to  re- 


member about  spraying  is  that  it  must  be 
done  thoroughly.  The  tree  should  be 
drenched  and  the  spray  applied  from  ail 
directions.  The  45-degree  bend  in  the  ex- 
tension rod  is  a  great  advantage,  as  the 
direction  of  the  stream  can  be  changed 
by  simply  twisting  the  rod.  To  give  some 
idea  about  the  quantity  of  spray  neces- 
sary, I  will  state  that  large  shade  trees 
will  require  20  to  50,  or  even  more,  gal- 
lons. 

Much  more  could  be  said  about  spray- 
ing, but  I  will  conclude  by  mentioning 
a  few  other  points  which  may  be  helpful. 
It  frequently  happens  that  badly  infested 
trees  are  much  better  cleaned  up  if  freely 
pruned.  In  cases  where  it  is  considered 
expedient  to  prune  back  severely  and  de- 
foliate, it  is  possible  to  use  much  stronger 
insecticides.  Dormant  or  defoliated  trees 
may  be  sprayed  or  painted  with  a  strong 
soap  solution  made  by  dissolving  1  pound 
of  soap  in  a  gallon  of  water.  This  mix- 
ture must  be  applied  hot,  as  it  jells  on 
cooling.  Practically  every  scale  insect 
will  yield  to  this  treatment.  Dormant 
trees  may  also  be  sprayed  with  10%  dis- 
tillate emulsion. 

If  certain  trees  and  shrubs  prove  espe- 
cially difficult  to  keep  clean,  the  best  pol- 
icy will  be  to  remove  them  and  replace 
with  varieties  which  give  less  trouble. 
Walnuts  are  not  good  shade  trees  in  the 
coast  climates  of  California,  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  walnut  aphis  will  always 
give  trouble.  I  would  also  advise  that 
no  more  elms  be  planted,  because  Of  the 
certain  spread  of  the  European  elm  scale 
over  the  entire  State.  This  scale  will 
prove  difficult  to  control. 

Conifers,  palms,  and  the  various  species 
of  eucalyptus  have  so  far  proved  the 
most  free  from  pests  and  so  are  best 
adapted  for  roadsides.  The  pepper  tree, 
while  very  ornamental,  is  not  suitable 
for  localities  where  the  black  scale  is 
troublesome.  Olives  are  in  the  same  class, 
and  the  various  species  of  acacia  should 
be  handled  sparingly  and  with  discretion 
on  account  of  their  being  especially  fa- 
vored hosts  of  the  cottony-cushion  scale. 

The  county  commissioners  could  per- 
form a  useful  service  by  calling  attention 
to  such  matters  and  publishing  a  list  of 
trees  best  suited  to  the  locality. 


I 


FRUIT  TREES 
AND  VINES 

Bartletts,  Gravensteins, 
Peaches,  Walnuts,  Royal  Annes, 
French  Prunes,  Late  Apples, 
etc.  Resistant  Cuttings,  Bench 
Grafts,  Resistant  Vines.  Stock 
all  true  to  name  and  free  from 
disease.    Selling  rapidly. 

Write  for  prices. 

TABLE  GROVE  NURSERIES, 
Healdsburg,  Cal. 

A.  J.  GALLOWAY. 


Eucalyptus  Plants 

GIobuIuM,  RoHtratn  and  Teretlcornls. 
Ornamental  Treeit  and  Burbank  SplneleHM 
Cactus.     Well-grown  tttook.  Address 

LAWNDALE  EUCALYPTUS  NURSERY 
Kenwood,  Sonoma  County,  Cel. 

Horticnitnral  Printing  and  Advertising 

THE  KRUCKEBEIIG  PUBLICITY  SER- 
VICE makes  a  specialty  of  agricultural 
advertising  and  engraving.  The  printing 
of  fruits  and  flowers  in  natural  colors 
by  the  tri-color  process.  Designs  fur- 
nished. Catalogue-making  for  the  seed 
and  nursery  trade.  Engravings  and  photo- 
graphs of  fruits  and  plants.  Correspon- 
dence Invited.  Address 

HENRY  W.  KRUCKEBERG, 
287  Frankltm  St.,  L.OB  ABselea,  Cal. 


TREES 

GROW 

AND 

BEAR 

TRUE  TO 

NAME  II 


WM.  T.  KIRKMAN,  Jr.  Manager, 

MAIN  OFFICE  FRESNO,  CAL. 

# 

ATTENTION  PLANTERS, 
NURSERYMEN 

Now  ready  to  deliver — positively  the  finest  and  cleanest  stock 
of  Deciduous  Fruit  Trees  and  Vines  we  have  ever  seen  grown. 

We  have  already  booked  orders  for  more  than  twenty  carload 
lots  to  large  planters  and  dealers.  This  season  we  have  not  lost  a 
large  buyer  to  whom  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  exhibiting  our  trees 
and  vines. 

We  are  digging  about  half  a  million  trees;  about  half  of  these 
sold  to  date. 

If  you  need  a  carload — or  a  dozen — of  the  best  rooted  and  clean- 
est trees  that  care  and  right  soil  and  moisture  conditions  can  pro- 
duce, it  will  pay  you  to  call  on  us  or  send  a  list  of  what  you  will 
need;  for  our  estimate. 

We  have  to  offer  a  very  complete  assortment  of  nearly  all  varie- 
ties of 

PEACHES,  APRICOTS,  PLUMS,  PEARS, 
CHERRIES,  WALNUTS,  FIGS, 
and  other  Fruit  Trees;  as  well  as  all  the  Standard 
GRAPE  VINES;  also  several  thousand  ORANGE  and 
LEMON  Trees,  and  a  large  lot  of  EUCALYPTUS. 

ADDRESS 

KIRKMAN  NURSERIES 

FRESNO,  CAL. 


LUTHER  BURBANK'S  CREATIONS 

IN  FRUITS  AND  FLOWERS 


Catalog  of  New  Fruits  just  off  the  press. 


Full  list  of  catalogs  free. 


W.  A.  LEE,  AGENT,  Dept.  P,  Covina,  California 


THE  STUDEBAKER  BROS.  CO. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

announce  they  have  secured  the  agency  for 

FLANDERS  CHAMPION  POWER 
SPRAYERS 

THE  BEST  SPRAYER  MADE 


Ask  or  write  your  local  Studebaker  Agent  for  particulars 


MARSHALL  NURSERIES 

P.  O.  Box  652      Fresno,  Cal. 

Send  to  us  for  Prices  on  Nursery  Stock — Fruit  and  Ornamental. 

Figs,  Grapes,  Peaches,  Etc.  Our  Own  Growing. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REVIEW. 


Write  for 
Catalogue 


PAID  UP  CAPITAL  $200  0005 

"AISfCHER. 


URSERIESH. 

1  GEO.CROEDING  PRE&ANDMGR. 

-Box  18  Fresno. California 


Write  for 
Catalogue 


With  the  Fruit  Men. 

Oul}-  a  few  scattered  cars  of  oranges 
aie  to  leave  Tulare  county  from  now  on 
this  season.  About  1275  cars  have  gone 
out,  few  of  which,  have  netted  less  than 
$2  per  box. 

More  raisins  left  Fresno  as  Christmas 
presents  this  year  than  ever  before. 

The  Highgrove  Orange  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation of  Riverside  county  is  equipping 
a  fumigating  room  and  making  other  ex 
tensive  alterations  at  its  packing  house. 

A  fruit  cooling  company  has  been  or- 
ganized at  San  Bernardino  to  establish 
pre  cooling  plants  at  packing  houses  in 
southern  California. 

The  15-year-old  orange  orchard  of 
Charles  .Johannes  at  Merryman  station, 
Tulare  county,  produced  2Vi  packed  boxes 
ot  oranges  per  tree  this  year. 

Emperor  grapes  from  the  George  C. 
Roeding  ranch  near  Fresno,  which  had 
been  packed  in  sawdust  two  months,  sold 
at  $2.55  and  $2.60  per  crate  in  New  York, 
more  than  twice  as  much  as  fresh  Em- 
perors. 

The  Lindsay  Gazette  states  that  the 
Valencia  grove  of  I.  T.  A.  Lewis  at  that 
place  has  averaged  $1505  per  acre  for  the 
last  five  years. 

At  Banning,  Riverside  county,  a  200- 
acre  almond  orchard  is  to  be  put  out  this 
fall. 

John  Linden  of  Strathmore,  Tulare 
county,  has  harvested  some  well  matured 
bananas  this  fall. 

Commissioner  Bloomer  of  Sacramento 
county  estimates  that  100,000  fruit  trees 
will  be  set  out  in  the  county  this  season. 

The  olive  crop  of  Spain  is  stated  in 
consular  reports  to  be  almost  three  times 
the  size  of  last  year's  crop.  Reports  of 
a  large  olive  crop  also  come  from  Tur- 
key. 

The  wine  crush  of  the  Fresno  district, 
according  to  the  internal  revenue  officials, 
has  been  a  little  less  than  that  of  1910, 
although  the  brandy  output  is  larger. 

The  total  citrus  shipments  from  Por- 
terville  this  season  were  1054  cars. 

It  is  stated  by  J.  H.  Metzger,  secretary 
of  the  Orange  County  Dried  Fruit  Asso- 
ciation, that  there  are  on  the  Coast 
only  about  2500  tons  of  dried  apricots 
unsold,  against  8000  to  10,000  tons  this 
time  last  year.  The  Orange  county  as- 
sociation is  holding  its  apricots  for  15 
cents. 


General  Agriculture. 

Spineless  cactus  on  the  A.  E.  Wilcox 
place  near  Orland,  Tehama  county,  have 
grown  three  feet  in  height  in  one  season. 

C.  R.  McBride,  horticultural  commis- 
sioner of  Solano  county,  has  issued  a  cir- 
cular dealing  with  the  Centauris  or  star 
thistles  in  his  county,  one  or  two  of  which 
threaten  to  become  very  serious  pests  as 
weeds. 

State  Horticultural  Commissioner  A.  J. 
Cook  has  sent  out  notices  to  all  nursery- 
men asking  them  to  eradicate  pests  in 
their  nurseries  whenever  possible. 

On  the  Paul  Pfiister  ranach  near  Paso 
Robles  a  newly  sunk  artesian  well  is  pro- 
ducing 17,000  gallons  of  water  per  day. 

Canners  are  attempting  to  sign  up  a 
larger  acreage  for  tomatoes  than  usual. 

Commissioner  Cook  has  changed  the 
previously  announced  arrangements  re- 
garding the  eel  worm  quarantine,  so  that 
potatoes  from  all  over  Nevada  may  come 
in,  but  will  be  subject  to  inspection  and 
rejection  when  the  eel  worm  is  found. 

The  Palo  Verde,  Riverside  county,  cot- 
ton crop  has  proved  very  satisfactory, 
about  two  bales  per  acre  being  harvested 
on  some  ranches. 

The  2216-acre  ranch  of  Maxwell  & 
McKenzle  in  Pope  Valley,  Napa  county, 


has  been  sold  to  Oakland  capitalists,  who 
will  attempt  to  develop  artesian  water 
upon  it. 

The  final  estimates  of  the  Crop  Report- 
ing Board  give  the  corn  crop  of  the  coun- 
try at  2,531,488,000  bushels,  wheat  621,- 
338,000  bushels,  oats  922,298,000  bushels, 
rye  33,119,000  bushels,  potatoes  292,7.37,- 
000  bushels,  and  hay  47,444,000  tons.  All 
of  these  are  less  than  last  year's  crop, 
which  of  potatoes  was  49,032,000  bushels, 
and  hay  60,978,000  tons. 

The  Hamilton  Sugar  Co.  has  leased  700 
acres  of  land  near  Grimes,  Colusa  coun- 
ty, from  J.  W.  Browning  and  is  prepar- 
ing to  plant  beets  upon  it. 

A  new  town,  to  be  named  Winton,  Is 
being  established  on  the  line  of  the  Santa 
Fe  railroad  nine  miles  north  of  Merced. 
It  will  be  the  supply  town  for  the  Merced 
colonies  in  Merced  county,  and  plans  are 
being  made  to  have  it  developed  in  as 
artistic  and  substantial  a  way  as  possible. 
A  hotel,  store  building,  church  and  school 
will  be  started  very  soon. 

The  destruction  of  squirrels  in  lower 
Alameda  county  is  reported  to  have  made 
the  coyotes  much  bolder  than  usual,  on 
account  of  cutting  off  their  supply  of 
food. 

February  8  has  been  set  as  the  date 
for  the  Livermore  Poultry  Show. 

A  site  far  a  new  branch  of  the  Oregon 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  has  been 
chosen  near  Medford.  It  contins  25  acres 
of  land  and  includes  four  distinct  types 
of  soils. 

The  Farmers'  Union  of  Napa  Is  to  hold 
a  banquet  on  January  13,  at  which  the 
newly  elected  officers  will  be  installed  and 
the  members  of  the  Rutherford  Union  will 
be  guests. 

The  J.  K.  Armsby  company  has  pur- 
chased 210  tons  of  beans  in  the  Turlock 
district,  Stanislaus  county,  this  season. 

A  bulletin  has  been  issued  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  at  Berkeley 
upon  plant  diseases.  It  describes  briefly 
every  plant  disease  known  to  attack  fruits 
and  vegetables  in  this  State  and  gives 
their  treatment. 

Dr.  Friench  Simpson,  in  charge  of  the 
squirrel  eradication  work  in  the  southern 
San  Joaquin,  has  completed  an  inspec- 
tion of  much  of  his  territory  and  finds 
that  there  are  much  fewer  squirrels  than 
before. 

It  has  been  formally  announced  that  the 
Alameda  Sugar  Co.  will  erect  a  large  fac- 
tory at  Meridian,  Sutter  county,  to  be 
ready  for  the  run  of  1913,  the  Alvarado 
plant  being  dismantled  by  that  time. 

A  resolution  has  been  introduced  in 
the  legislature  asking  Congress  to  adopt 
the  report  of  the  California  Debris  Com- 
mission on  the  control  of  the  flood-waters 
of  the  Sacramento  river. 

The  Raisin  City  Improvement  Associa- 
tion of  Raisin,  Fresno  county,  is  to  hold 
an  old-fashioned  rabbit  drive  New  Year's 
Day. 

A  company  is  being  organized  at  Oro- 
ville,  Butte  county,  to  arrange  for  the 
erection  of  a  permanent  building  in  which 
to  hold  the  citrus  and  olive  show. 

The  Farmers'  Union  of  Los  Gatos  held 
recently  a  banquet  in  honor  of  H.  G.  John- 
son, sales  agent  of  the  California  Farm- 
ers' Union. 

J.  H.  Shirk,  of  Tulare,  is  putting  out 
seven  acres  to  Brandywine  strawberries. 
They  will  be  irrigated  from  a  six-inch' 
artesian  well.  Mr.  Shirk  took  four  out  of 
five  prizes  with  his  Coaldust  strain  of 
Black  Langshan  fowls  at  the  Stockton 
show,  and  E.  J.  Geibe  of  Fresno  pur- 
chased the  pen  that  took  the  first  prize. 

The  third  big  shipment  of  hops  from 
the  Eraser  fields  in  Butte  county,  valued 
at  about  $50,000,  left  for  England  last 
week. 


Order  Trees 
[Sow 

The  supply  of  good  trees 

is  very,  very  short — 
Some  varieties  sold  out. 
Our  assortment  of  the  best 

standard  sorts  in  apple,  plum, 

peach,  cherry,  almond,  etc., 

etc.,  is  still  complete. 
Catalogue  and   price  list 

mailed  on  request. 

WRITE  US  AT  ONCE 


THE  8ILVA-BERGTH0LDT  COMPANY 
181  Orchard  Street  Newcastle,  Cel. 


EUCALYPTUS 

All  vartclicH  null  Nlxex:  extra  bardy 
■tack.  "The  flncMt  tree*  I  e\%T  aaw/'  Im 
the  ^'erdiot  of  all  who  nee  them.  Write  to- 
day for  free  booklet  on  their  culture,  etc. 
itueatloiiH  gladly  answered. 

1,1, OVD  R.  T.4YI,OH.  ModeMto.  Cal. 


Ask  for  SNOW'S  GRAFTING  WAX 

IN  USE  Alii.  OVE}ll  THE  STATE. 
For  sale  by  all  the  largest  groperles.  or 
O.  A.  SNOW,  Lincoln  Ave.,  San  Joae,  Cal. 


THE  AVOCADO 

The  Moitt  Valuable  Krult  Gronn. 

New  20-page  circular  containing  descrip- 
tion, cultural  directions,  and  rnucli  otlier 
useful  information,  free. 


THE  FEIJOA 

The  New   Commercial   Tropical  Fruit. 

Will  stand  a  temperature  down  to  10 
or  12  above  zero.    Send  for  special  circular. 


WEST  INDIA  GARDENS 

Altadena.  California. 


EUCALYPTUS 
SEEDS 

[n  large  or  small  quantities,  33  species  to 
select  from.  Write  for  free  pamphlet, 
"Eucalyptus  Culture."  It  tells  you  how 
to  sew  the  seed,  raise  the  plants  and 
plant  out  in  the  field.  Also  describes  all 
the  leading  kinds,  gives  their  uses,  etc. 

Trial  packets  15c  each,  4  for  BOc.  Write 
tor  prices  in  quantity. 

THEODORE  PAYNE 

345  S.  MAIN  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Selected  Second-hand 

F»IF»E 

Kvery  foot  guaranteed.  Save  one-quarter  on 
your  pipe  hy  ordering  from  us.   Write  for  prices. 

Alexander  Pipe  Co.,  Inc. 

1083  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco 
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STANDARD 
PRUNE 

is  the  BEST  PRUNE  for  grow- 
ing, drying,  shipping  and  for 
quality. 

WE 

BURBANK 
CHERRY 

brings  the  highest  prices  ever 
received  for  cherries. 


ABUNDANCE 
CHERRY 

bears  enormous  crops  of  big 
fruit. 


LEADER  AND 
NATIONAL 
PEACHES 

are  the  best  early  canning  and 
drying  peaches. 


NEW  SHIPPING  PLUMS;  A 
NEW  CANNING  PEAR  and 
other  profitable  trees. 


A  postal  card  now  will  bring 
you  a  new  illustrated  catalog. 


Luther  Burbank 

SANTA  ROSA,  CAL 


Interest  to  Orchardists 

Before  InvestinR  In  Nursery  Stock  In- 
vestigate our  extensive  line.  Pedigree, 
eomblned  with  our  Integrity,  guarantee 
you  satisfaction.  Our  stock  Is  budded 
from  trees  grown  under  the  personal  su- 
pervision of  out  expert  nuinagement. 

We  take  no  chances  of  Incurring  the 
orchardlst's  displeasure  l)y  flliing  orders 
with  Eastern  stock,  tliereby  risking  our 
growing  reputation. 


UNITED  FRUIT  COMPANY 

NEWCASTLE,  CAL.  

THE  RIVERSIDE 
NURSERIES 

Growers  and  Dealers  of 

[  HIGH  GRADE  NURSERY  STOCK 

A  full  and  complete  line  of  the  leading 
varieties  of  Citrus,  Deciduous  Fruit  and 
Ornamental  Trees,  Vines,  Shrubs,  Roses, 
Decorative  Plants,  Eucalyptus  and  Palms. 
Catalog  Mailed  Free. 

"The  best  is  none  too  good  and  in  nearly 
every  case  proves  the  cheapest. 

A  trial  will  convince  you. 

RIVERSIDE,  CALIFORNIA. 


FERTILIZER 

STABLE  MANURE 
!      We  have  1000  tons  per  month— for 
shipment. 

For  Information  Address 

•TAYLOR  ST.  STABLES,       2595  Taylor  Street 


Miscellaneous. 

A  site  has  been  chosen  at  Exeter,  Tu- 
lare county,  for  a  new  cannery  of  the 
Hunt  Canning  Company. 

The  manufacture  of  bags  at  the  jute 
mill  in  the  State  prisons  will  be  con- 
tinued, in  spite  of  the  request  of  manu- 
facturers of  that  product  to  the  con- 
trary. 

A.  Hodgkins,  of  Oakdale,  Stanislaus 
county,  is  to  raise  Indian  Runner  ducks 
on  a  ten-acre  tract  near  town. 

The  census  of  1910  shows  a  decrease 
of  almost  800,000  colonies  of  bees  in  the 
United  States,  owing  to  losses  from  foul 
brood.  There  is  also  a  decrease  in  the 
number  of  farms  keeping  bees. 


RELATION  OF  COUNTY  COM- 
MISSIONER TO  THE 
NURSERYMAN. 


(Continued  From  Page  559.) 


detect.  The  same  motive  prompts  the 
unscrupulous  nurseryman  to  mix  defect- 
ive and  infested  trees  or  plants  in  with 
his  good  stock  that  influences  the  fruit 
grower,  who  purchases  this  infested  stock 
to  his  lasting  injury,  when  disposing  of 
the  products  of  his  orchard  to  pack  in- 
ferior and  infested  fruit  for  the  market 
to  the  injury  of  the  fruit  industry,  or 
to  put  the  little  green  berries  and  culls 
on  the  bottom  of  the  baskets,  beautifully 
faced  over  with  large,  ripe,  luscious  ber- 
ries well  calculated  to  tempt  the  appetite 
and  induce  the  unsuspecting  consumer 
to  pay  for  value  he  does  not  receive. 

There  is  also  a  risk  to  be  run  in  get- 
ting trees  from  the  conscientious  and 
reliable  nurseryman,  for  it  is  impossible 
for  him  to  do  all  his  work  or  even  over- 
see all  the  details  of  his  business,  so 
he  must  necessarily  depend  largely  on 
his  employees,  and  there  are  very  few 
of  them  who  are  as  careful  and  painstak- 
ing as  their  employers  would  have  them 
to  be. 

Then  there  is  the  very  common  prac- 
tice among  nurserymen  when  they  are 
unable  to  fill  their  orders  from  their 
own  nurseries,  to  secure  the  stock  needed 
from  other  sources  where  it  can  be  most 
cheaply  and  conveniently  obtained.  On 
account  of  these  and  other  dangers,  it 
has  been  wisely  provided  by  law  that 
competent  inspectors,  who  have  no  finan- 
cial interest  in  the  transaction,  shall  ex- 
amine all  nursery  stock  of  every  kind  at 
its  destination  and  shall  allow  no  dis- 
eased or  infested  stock  to  be  released 
from  quarantine,  to  be  planted,  unless  it 
is  first  thoroughly  disinfected. 

The  position  of  the  county  commis- 
sioner in  his  relation  to  the  nurseryman, 
being  placed  as  he  is  by  law,  between 
him  and  the  fruitgrower  to  safeguard  the 
industry,  is  one  of  prime  importance  to 
horticultural  interests,  so  that  the  Board 
of  Supervisors,  to  whom  he  is  required 
by  law  to  make  monthly  reports,  should 
keep  in  touch  with  the  commissioner's 
office  and  see  that  he  is  sustaining  the 
pioper  relations  between  the  nurseryman 
and  the  horticulturists  in  protecting  and 
safeguarding  the  industry. 

Importance  of  a  Good  Stakt.— The  pru- 
dent farmer  or  gardener,  before  sowing 
or  planting,  is  careful  in  the  choice  of  seed 
and  plants,  realizing  that  very  much  de- 
pends on  the  selection  of  clean  seed  that 
will  grow  and  produce  crops  of  the  best 
varieties  of  cereals,  vegetables,  or  other 
annuals,  where  only  one  season's  crop  is 
involved.  It  is  scientific  as  well  as  scrip- 
tural, that  we  shall  reap  whatsoever  we 
sow,  hence  the  importance  of  selecting 
good  seed  unmixed  with  anything  foul  or 
noxious  in  nature. 

This  being  true  of  annual  crops,  how 
much  more  important  it  is  in  the  plant- 
ing of  orchards  where  a  term  of  years 
accompanied  by  toll  and  expense,  is  re- 


quired before  the  grower  can  even  begin 
to  reap  his  reward  which  ought  to  be 
followed  by  decades  of  profitable  harvests 
to  repay  him  for  the  heavy  expenses  and 
long  delay  before  he  begins  to  realize  on 
his  investments.  On  this  account  we  can- 
not fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  impor- 
tant position  occupied  by  the  county  com- 
missioner in  his  relation  to  the  nursery- 
man. 

Conflicts  of  Authority. — Occasionally 
doubtful  problems  arise  where  there  are 
wide  differences  of  opinion  known  to 
exist  in  which  the  interest  of  the  nurs- 
eryman is  opposed  to  that  of  the  grower. 
A  case  in  point  is  with  reference  to  the 
crown-gall,  which,  we  have  been  informed 
by  Government  experts,  is  a  bacterial 
plant  disease  resembling  in  some  respects 
the  malignant  tumors  of  animals,  and 
yet  we  find  in  the  preamble  to  a  resolu- 
tion which  was  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  thirty-fifth  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
held  at  Denver,  Colorado,  1910,  that  it  is 
set  forth  that  "The  hard  or  hairy  form 
of  root  or  crown-gall  has  not  been  found 
injurious  or  contagious  to  apple  trees," 
and  in  the  resolution  that  follows,  the 
advisability  of  admitting  such  stock  is 
strongly  urged. 

Wherever  abnormal  growths  are  found, 
caused  by  any  disease,  giving  rise  to  a 
question  as  to  whether  the  disease  is 
injurious  or  not,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  grower  is  justly  entitled  to  the 
full  benefit  of  the  doubt,  for  the  obvious 
reason  that  he  has  so  much  more  at  stake. 

If  by  chance  an  occasional  good  tree 
should  be  condemned,  and  the  nursery- 
man lose  the  value  of  his  tree,  is  that 
not  much  better  than  to  take  the  risk  of 
the  tree  being  infected  with  some  conta- 
gious disease  that  will  not  only  cause 
the  grower  to  lose  the  cost  of  the  tree, 
which  is  a  small  consideration  compared 
with  the  ground  allotted  to  its  support, 
which  is  worth  probably  from  20  to  50 
times  the  value  of  the  tree?  Not  only  that, 
but  the  possible  menace  an  infected  tree 
may  be  to  the  surrounding  trees  must  be 
considered. 

The  Good  Nurseryman. — The  more  care- 
ful and  painstaking  the  nurseryman,  the 
more  likely  he  is  to  favor  a  rigid  in- 
spection service  and  heartily  co-operate 
with  the  county  commissioner  in  his  ef- 
forts to  enforce  the  horticultural  and 
quarantine  laws.  If  he  is  careful  to  send 
out  nothing  but  clean,  healthy  and  thrifty 
stock,  he  has  nothing  to  fear  from  in- 
spection, no  matter  to  what  county  it  is 
sent;  but  this  to  gain,  in  that  all  in- 
fected and  defective  stock  is  eliminated 
from  every  other  source,  thereby  reducing 
the  supply  that  would  take  the  place  of 
better  stock  and  consequently  lessening 
the  competition  which  he  otherwise  would 
have  to  meet. 

The  careful,  conscientious  nurseryman 
stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  county 
commissioner  and  his  inspectors  that  the 


NEW  SEED  CATALOG 

AND  IM.AINTERS'  GUinE 

The  Nineteenth  Annual  Catalog  of  the 
AGGHl.ER  Jt  MIISSER  SEED  CO.  is  again 
before  the  public.  It  is  larger  and  a  de- 
cided improvement  over  any  previous 
number,  which  indicates  the  growth  of  a 
wide-awake,  up-to-date  seed  house.  It 
tells  vou  WHAT  to  plant  and  WHIOIV  to 
plant  it  under  every  condition  of  climate 
and  soil.  WHAT  and  WHEN  to  grow  for 
the  local  market,  or  for  export. 

The  list  of  roses  and  ornamental  plants 
cannot  be  excelled.    It  Is  free  for  the  ask- 
ing.    Write  for  it  at  once.  Address 
AtiCil'I/Ell  &  MIISSER  SEED  CONFANV, 
]|,'t-1l.*>  IVortli  Main  Street, 
I.<is  Angeles,  Cnl. 


Snow's  Nursery 

citrus  Stock 
a  Specialty 

will  accept  future  contracts  on  Citrus  Stock, 
also  Apricots. 

H.  K.  Snow,  Jr.,  Prop.  OXNARD,  CAL. 


peaceable,  law-abiding  citizen  does  to  the 
policeman  and  other  peace  officers,  in  that 
he  has  nothing  to  fear,  but  is  benefited 
and  safeguarded  by  the  officers  in  their 
enforcement  of  the  laws  of  the  land. 


Fruit  Trees 

Hardy  Oregon  Grown  Stock,  no 
Irrigation  or  Fertilizer,  hence  only 
sturdy  normal  growth,  the  best 
for  transplanting. 

Specialtj^  in 
BARTLETT   PEARS,  YELLOW 
NEWTOWN  and  GRAVENSTEIN 
APPLES. 

A  full  line  of 
COMMERCIAL  ORCHARD  TREES 

Send  list  of  wants  for  special 
prices.  Send  for  Illustrated,  De- 
scriptive Catalog,  free  if  this 
paper  is  mentioned. 

J.  B.  PILKINGTON 

NURSERYMAN 

Portland,  Oregon. 


We  make  a  specialty  of  growing  the 
GENUINE  GRAVENSTEIN  APPLE  that 
is  making  Sonoma  county  famous;  also 
other  leading  varieties  of  apple  trees. 
They  are  thrifty,  matured,  hardy  and 
well  rooted;  are  my  own-grown,  graft- 
ed and  budded  from  bearing  trees  of 
the  best  strain,  and  guaranteed  true  to 
name. 

Also  a  good  stock  of  Cherries,  Plums, 
Peaelies,  and  other  Fruit  Trees;  Palms, 
Roses,  and  other  Ornamental  Stock. 

Send  for  Price  List. 

PLEASANT  VIEW  NURSERY 

A.  F.  SCHEIDECKER,  Sebastopol,  Cal. 


Now  is  the  Time  to  Apply 


SUPERPHOSPHATE 

CHEAPEST  FERTILIZER  ON  THE  MARKET 

For  Sale  by 

The  Mountain  Copper  Company,  Ltd. 

150  Pise  St.,  San  Francisco 

Two  Grain  Drills  for  sale — cheap. 


ALFALFA  SEED 

Raised  on  non-irrigated  land,  most 
vigorous  and  of  highest  germination. 
No  foul  or  noxious  seeds,  no  weevil. 
Price  low  for  the  best. 


WEST  COAST  SEED  HOUSE 

111,  11»,  115  Winston  St.,  I.os  Angeles. 

Free   Catalog  of   everything   for  Poultry 
and  the  Garden. 


RHUBARB  FOR  PROFIT 

A  FREi:  BOOKLET  ON 

Rhubarb  Culture 

$1000  profit  per  acre;  plant  now. 
Herry  plantsof  all  sorts.  Cut  this 
adv.  out  and  mall  today. 

J  B.  WAGNFR,      Pasadena,  Cal. 
The  Rhubarb  and  Berry  Specialist 


BERRY  PLANTS 

SPHAGNUM  MOSS  For  Sale 
Wholesale  and  Retail 

LOUIS  F.  SCRIBNER 

PASADENA.  CAL.  R.  F.  D. 
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Trying  to  Meet  High  Butter  Prices. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
By  D.  J.  Whitney 

It  has  been  realized  since  alfalfa  began 
to  be  the  main  reliance  of  dairymen  in 
the  districts  where  it  grows,  that  fresh- 
ening the  cows  in  the  fall,  just  before  » 
decided  rise  in  the  price  of  butter  began, 
was  a  necessary  way  to  secure  the  profits 
that  the  business  should  give,  but  this, 
unfortunately,  is  not  as  common  as  it 
should  be.  This  is  all  the  more  import- 
ant, now  that  the  production  of  butter 
has  fully  caught  up  with  the  demand 
and  an  export  business  to  other  butter 
markets  of  the  country  begun.  Dairy- 
men in  the  coast  counties,  or  where  nat- 
ural pasture  alone  is  depended  upon  for 
food,  will  doubtless  have  to  make  the 
best  of  things  and  freshen  the  cows  for 
times  when  the  food  is  plentiful;  but 
in  alfalfa  districts,  September  freshening, 
so  that  the  calves  could  be  weaned  and 
out  of  the  way  before  the  price  of  their 
milk  was  too  high,  is  the  practice  that 
is  employed  by  the  best  dairymen.  With 
many  others,  however,  the  cows  are  per- 
mitted to  come  in  at  any  time  that  is 
most  handy,  or  just  when  they  happen 
to,  which  means  spring  freshening  with 
a  large  part,  and  that  only  about  80% 
as  much  butter  is  made  in  the  fall  in 
creameries  in  the  alfalfa  districts  as 
comes  in  the  spring  and  early  summer. 

The  actual  practice  in  the  majority  of 
instances  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
a  dairyman  who  has  kept  an  account  of 
the  number  of  cows  milked  every  month 
of  the  year  and  the  gross  receipts  from 
his  dairy  business,  including  cream  check, 
sale  of  veal,  hogs,  etc.  The  fact  that  he 
kept  accounts  shows  that  he  was  an  up- 
to-date  manager,  and  this  was  verified 
by  an  examination  of  the  dairy.  The 
conditions  are  not  exactly  typical  of  the 
income  from  permitting  the  cows  to 
freshen  as  they  will,  as  he  has  been 
working  toward  fall  freshening,  and  ex- 
pects after  a  time  to  have  the  fall  and 
winter  become  the  largest  of  the  year, 
to  the  profit  of  his  pay  check.  For  one 
or  two  of  the  months  the  returns  were 
partly  estimates,  owing  to  incomplete 
bookkeeping,  and  the  returns  for  Decem- 
ber and  the  last  week  of  November  were 
estimates  based  upon  the  prices  that 
were  expected,  combined  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  way  the  cows  were  due  to 
fieshen  and  the  amount  they  would  give. 

In  January  26  cows  were  milked  and 
$300  received;  in  February,  31  cows  were 
milked,  $385  received;  March,  38  cows, 
$514;  April,  44  cows;  $611;  June,  45  cows, 
$r)00;  July,  44  cows,  $400;  August,  43 
cows,  $350;  September  41  cows  $300;  Oc- 
tober, 35  cows;  $380;  November,  31  cows, 
$400;  and  December,  34  cows,  $450.  The 
owner  states  that  one  reason  for  the  big 
receipts  during  the  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer was  that  milk  was  shipped  to  the 
city,  during  part  of  that  time,  at  $2  per 
can,  and  more  money  received  for  It 
thain  would  have  been  secured  for  the 
butter-fat  it  contained.  It  can  be  seen 
from  the  above  that  47  cows  were  being 
milked  during  one  month  while  butter 
prices  were  low,  and  only  26 — but  little 
more  than  half  as  many — in  January, 
when  prices  were  high.  In  December  only 
two-thirds  as  many  were  due  to  be  milked 
as  in  the  spring.  Besides  this,  the  cows 
being  milked  in  the  spring  were  nearing 
their  calving  period  and  therefore  giving 
more  milk  than  when  they  had  been  fresh 
for  six  months  or  so. 

The  herd  was  composed  mainly  of  grade 
Durhams,  although  headed  by  a  thorough- 
bred Jersey  bull  of  fine  appearance. 

Making  due  allowance  for  the  amount 
of  milk  the  average  cow  would  be  giving 
at  the  various  times  of  year,  due  to  near- 
ness to   freshening  period,  income  re- 


ceived from  sales  of  calves,  hogs,  etc., 
which  would  be  most  numerous  at  the 
time  when  the  milk  was  most  plentiful, 
the  income  per  cow  in  the  various  months 
is  instructive. 

In  January,  with  26  cows  and  an  in- 
come of  $300,  the  receipts  per  cow  were 
$11.55;  in  February,  $12.40;  March,  $13.50; 
April,  $13.90;  May,  $14.25;  June,  $11.11; 
July,  $9.10;  Aug.,  $8.15;  Sept.,  $7.40;  Oct., 
$10.85;  Nov.  $12.90;  and  Dec.  $13.25. 
When  the  milk  was  not  sent  to  the  city 
the  cream  went  to  a  creamery  shipping 
to  San  Francisco,  and  the  butter-fat  prices 
were  based  on  San  Francisco  quotations, 
plus  the  regular  amount  above  quotation. 
The  approximate  monthly  prices  during 
these  months  in  San  Francisco  were: 
January,  31c;  February,  29c;  March,  27.1c; 
April,  21.5c;  May,  22.3c;  June,  21.9c;  July, 
23c;  August,  25.9c;  September,  26.8c;  Oc- 
tober, 30.4c;  November,  31.2c:  and  Decem- 
ber (estimate),  32.5c.  At  different  times 
during  the  year  purchases  and  sales  were 
made  of  cows,  so  that  the  total  number 
of  cows  in  the  herd,  milking  and  dry,  did 
not  remain  constant.  Fresh  alfalfa  and 
alfalfa  hay  made  up  the  feed,  except  a 
small  amount  of  grain  in  winter. 


CURE  FOR  CALF  SCOURS. 


Calves  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
farm  are  specially  treated  for  calf  scours. 
First,  special  care  is  taken  to  avoid  sours 
by  keeping  the  calves  in  clean,  bright, 
well  lighted  and  well  ventilated  quarters. 
They  are  fed  regularly  until  four  weeks 
old  on  two  to  six  pounds  of  their  mother's 
milk  three  times  daily.  Care  is  taken  to 
have  the  temperature  of  the  milk  as  near 
that  of  freshly  drawn  milk  as  possible 
and  always  to  have  the  calf  pail  scrupu- 
lously clean. 

In  spite  of  all  precaution  we  now  and 
then  have  cases  of  scours.  For  the  past 
two  years  such  cases  have  been  treated 
as  follows:  As  soon  as  symptoms  appear, 
two  to  four  tablespoonfuls  of  castor  oil 
are  mixed  with  one-half  pint  of  milk  and 
given  to  the  calf.  This  is  followed  in 
four  to  six  hours  by  one  teaspoonful  of  a 
mixture  of  one  part  salol  and  two  parts 
sub-nitrate  of  bismuth.  It  can  also  be 
given  with  one-half  piint  of  new  milk,  or 
the  powder  placed  on  the  tongue  and 
washed  down  by  a  small  amount  of  milk. 

The  salol  and  sub-nitrate  of  bismuth 
can  be  secured  from  any  druggist  mixed 
in  the  proper  proportions  at  the  time  of 
purchase  and  thus  have  the  powder 
readily  available  for  use  at  any  time.  As 
an  additional  precaution  against  con- 
tagious scours,  it  is  advised  that  the  navel 
of  the  new-born  calf  be  wetted  with  a  1 
to  500  solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury 
(corrosive  sublimate). 

WORK  HORSES  AND  MULES 

witli  TlarrifSs 

FOR  RENT 

by  the  month. 

PALMER.  MpBRYDE  &  aVAYLE. 

Hooker  &  Lent  Bldg..  San  Francisco, 
or  Livermore,  Alameda  County,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE 

Solid  colored  bull  calf  sired  by  Raleigh's- 
King,  a  son  of  Raleigh's  Fairy  Boy  8:!7«7 
who  sold  tor  18200  In  T.  S.  Cooper's  19:( 
sale,  and  undefeated  champion  in  the  show 
ring  the  same  year — out  of  Blue  Fox's 
Golden  Rosebay.  half-sister  of  the  famous 
$15,000   bull.    Noble   of  Oaklands. 

T.  B.  PURVINR. 
R.  F.  D.  No.  4,  Box  195,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


HARNESS 

s  4nr»'  ES 

HORSE 
I  OI.I.AIIS 


The  only  wey  to  get  a  H<»MK 
InduHtry    HarnrHn    is    to  look 
for  the  Hercules  stamp.    Hade  hy 
W.    DAVIS    &    SONS.    San  FranelHco.Cal. 
You  dealer  has  our  catalogue 


The  Quality  That  Wears  vs.  Trouble  and  Repairs 


f  THE  ^ 

KEwaneE 

SYSTEM  OF  ^ 

WATER  suppi:y 


(This  Trade-Mark       all  gt 


try  proiti-  ts  thr  public  and  honest  dealer.) 


PRIVATE  WATER  SUPPLY  PLANTS 

That  Equal  the  Best  City  Service 
Compact— Durable— Dirt  Proof— Germ  Proof— Almost  Fool  Proof 


Any  power  and  any  capacity  of  pump 
from  100  gallons  to  12,000 gallons  per  hour — 
air-tight  steel  storage  tanks  from  200  to 
20,000  gallons  capacity. 

Any  pressure  up  to  150  pounds  per  square 
inch,  equal  to  a  tower  over  300  feet  high. 


A 

Kewanee 
System 

For 
Every 
Problem 


The  illustration  below  ia  taken  from  a 
photograpn  of  our  complete  Kewanee  Sys- 
tem No.  350,  and  is  operated  by  an  electric 
motor. 

Write  for  illuutrated  and  descriptive  cata- 
log No,  62,  ahowina  the  complete  Kewanee 
Line,  operated  by  different  kind*  of  power^ 
and  of  different  sizes  and  capacities. 


Ready 
To  Run 
When  The 
Crate 
Is 

Taken  Off 


Distributors 

SIMONDS  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

Kewanee  Water  Supply  Co.  12-14  Natoma  St. 

Kewanee,  Illinois  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


FOR  SALE: 
100  Short -Horn  Bulls 

Sired  by  grandsons  of  King  Edward, 
Hlllcrest  Hero,  Cbolce  Goods  and 

other  prize-winning  Bulls. 

A.L.SO 

300  Blacow  Robert  Glide 
French  Merino  Rams 


King  Lancaster,  Grand  Champion  Bull, 
California  State  Fair,  19«9-191t-1911. 

The  only  Bull  three  times 
Urand  Champion  at  the  Kalr. 


Single  or  carload  lots.     For  further 
particulars  write 

THORNTON  S.  GLIDE,  Davis,  Cal. 


HEIMRY  WHEAXLEY 

SALVADOR  STOCK  FARM,  NAPA, 

IMPORTER  and  BREEDER  of  SHIRES 

The  shire  stallions  which  you  have  been  waiting  for  have 
arrived  and  you  will  find  them  fully  up  to  expectation.^. 

You  can  see  them  anytime  by  appointment. 

HENRY  WHEATLEY 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER  FOR 

EL  DORADO  COCOA.NIJT  OIL  CAKE 

FOR 

CHICKENS    AIMD    IVIII.K  COWS 

Cheapest  Food  In  the  Market  to-day.     If  your  dealer  doesn't  carry  it, 

ADDRESS 

EL   OORADO   OIL  WORKS 

149  CALIFORNIA  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


I RHODES  DOUBLE  CUT 
.PRUNING  SHEAR 


■pHE  only 
pruner 
madetnat  cuti 
from  both  sides  of 
the  limb  and  does  not 
bruise  the  bark.   Made  in 
all  styles  and  sizes.  We 
pay  Elxpress  charges 
on  all  orders. 
Write  for 
circular  and 
prices. 
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Getting  Into  the  Hog  Game. 


They  seem  to  have  had  a  great  time 
running  the  demonstration  train  of  the 
Oregon  Agricultural  College  over  the  east 
ern  part  of  the  State  which  is  so  new 
and  going  ahead  so  fast.  Good  advice 
was  given  by  the  demonstrators  in  various 
lines.  Professor  Potter  spoke  wisely  and 
conservatively  about  beginning  with  pigs, 
and  his  hints  are  just  as  valuable  in 
this  latitude: 

Selecting  Sows. — To  the  beginner  in 
the  hog  industry  the  purchase  of  good 
thrifty  grade  sows  is  recommended  rather 
than  pure  breds.  They  will  be  cheaper 
and  for  economical  production  for  the 
market  will  do  just  as  well.  No  beginner 
should  start  into  the  pure-bred  hog  busi- 
ness expecting  to  sell  breeding  stock  until 
he  has  first  thoroughly  mastered  the  busi- 
ness of  raising  hogs  for  the  market.  In 
the  first  place,  he  should  have  this  knowl- 
edge in  order  to  be  familiar  with  the 
demands  of  his  customers,  and  in  the 
second  place,  pure-bred  hogs  are  expen- 
sive, and  it  is  cheaper  for  the  beginner  to 
do  his  experimenting  and  make  his  mis- 
takes with  grades.  He  should  not  buy 
too  many;  four  or  five  will  be  plenty. 
Many  men  have  failed  by  plunging  ab- 
ruptly into  the  hog  industry  on  a  large 
scale.  A  large  hog  farm,  like  any  other 
business,  must  be  started  modestly  and 
built  up  from  its  own  profits.  One  should 
not  become  excited  about  the  stories  he 
reads  of  the  fabulous  profits  in  hog  rais- 
ing. Hog  raising  is  a  good  conservative 
and  profitable  business  with  a  very  bright 
future  in  this  State,  but  it  is  not  a  "get- 
rich-quick"  scheme. 

If  possible  the  first  sows  should  be 
bought  in  the  winter,  already  bred.  In 
this  way  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  buy 
a  boar  the  first  year,  especially  with  only 
a  few  sows,  and  at  the  end  of  a  year  it 
will  be  an  easier  matter  to  select  the 
proper  kind  of  a  boar.  The  sow  pigs  will 
be  old  enough  also  to  breed  by  that  time, 
and  may  be  bred  to  the  new  boar,  whereas 
if  they  were  his  progeny  it  would  not  be 
desirable  to  breed  back  to  him.  Old  sows 
are  generally  to  be  preferred  to  gilts,  but 
the  latter  are  usually  much  easier  to  ob- 
tain. 

Uniformity  in  sows  is  also  much  to  be 
desired.  For  these  reasons  it  is  prefer- 
able to  select  from  the  same  blood  lines 
and  even  from  the  same  breeder.  Some 
farmers  select  from  widely  different  herds 
in  order  that  their  sows  may  not  be  in 
any  way  related,  but  this  is  a  mistake. 
It  is  preferable  that  all  stock  be  closely 
related  except  the  boar,  which  should  be 
of  unrelated  but  similar  blood  lines.  The 
points  to  be  considered  in  the  selection 
of  individual  brood  sows  are:  An  over- 
fat  condition  should  be  avoided,  but  a 
marked  readiness  to  fatten  is  always  de- 
sired; length  of  body  is  considered  an 
especially  good  point,  but  in  general  it 
must  be  remembered  that  any  good  quali- 
ties the  pigs  may  have  are  to  be  inherited 
from  the  sows  and  the  boar,  and  if  the 
sows  are  coarse  and  roughly  made  the 
pigs  are  likely  to  inherit  that  tendency. 

Selecting  the  Boar. — In  selecting  a 
boar  the  best  should  be  secured— a  first- 
class  pure-bred  boar  for  the  breed  most 
suitable,  and  one  good  enough  to  head  a 
pure-bred  herd.  Especial  care  should  be 
exercised  in  selecting  a  boar  suitable  for 
the  sows.  If  the  sows  havo  produced  one 
litter  their  value  as  breeder  can  be  easily 
determined.  It  is  popular  error  to  think 
that  if  the  sows  are  faulty  in  some  re- 
spect the  boar  should  be  the  opposite  ex- 
treme, if  the  sows  are  rangy  and  leggy 
the  boar  with  which  they  are  mated 
should  be  the  extremely  short,  low  down, 
blocky  type.  Boars  should  be  selected 
which  are  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible  in 
the  points  in  which  the  sows  are  deficient. 


and  not  those  which  are  just  as  bad  in 
the  other  extreme.  Perfection  in  any 
point  is  seldom  obtained  by  breeding  to- 
gether two  radical  extremes. 

A  good  thrifty  early  spring  pig  may  be 
used  for  breeding  to  bring  pigs  in  the  fol- 
lowing spring,  but  an  older  boar  is  pref- 
erable. If  an  old  boar  can  be  purchased, 
which  some  good  breeder  is  about  to  dis- 
card, so  much  the  better.  A  tried  sire  is 
always  preferable  to  an  untried  one,  and 
is  usually  purchased  at  less  cost.  A  boar 
five  or  six  years  old  should  be  just  as  good 
a  breeder  as  he  ever  was,  and  even  more 
sure,  providing  he  is  active.  He  may, 
however,  be  a  little  heavy  to  use  on 
young  sows,  thus  necessitating  a  breed- 
ing crate.  By  putting  sows  in  this  and 
carefully  adjusting  it  to  the  size  of  the 
sows  a  very  heavy  boar  may  be  used  on 
light  sows  without  danger.  Some  breed- 
ers use  such  a  crate  for  all  their  sows. 

Some  farmers  expect  to  get  a  boar  for 
$12  or  $15.  Such  breeders  never  get  very 
far  in  raising  good  hogs.  A  boar  that  is 
not  worth  around  $50  is  not  the  proper 
kind.  Plenty  of  boars  can  be  bought  for 
less,  but  not  good  ones.  In  buying  sows, 
about  the  usual  market  price  per  pound  is 
customary  for  grades.  Nice  pure-bred 
gilts  run  from  $50  up  in  this  State. 

Many  successful  breeders  prefer  that 
their  sows  be  pure  or  high  grades  of  one 
breed,  and  that  their  boar  be  pure  of  an- 
other breed.  The  cross-bred  pigs  so  pro- 
duced are  generally  thrifty  and  easy  to 
fatten.  Such  a  practice  has  many  points 
in  its  favor,  but  it  is  sometimes  difficult 
and  expensive  to  keep  up  a  supply  of  sows 
of  a  different  breed  than  the  boar,  and 
then  some  of  the  cross-bred  pigs  will  look 
so  fine  that  many  farmers  succumb  to  the 
temptation  to  keep  them  for  breeding. 
Choice  as  they  are  for  the  market,  they 
are  not  to  be  compared  with  pure-breds 
for  breeding  purposes. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


N.  H.  LOCKE  CO.,  Lockeford,  Cel..  are 
offering  registered  Jersey  bulls  and  bull 
calves  of  the  choicest  Island  and  Ameri- 
can breeding,  from  prize  winners  and 
big  producers;  also  a  carload  of  un- 
registered Jersey  cows,  and  a  car  o( 
Jersey  heifers,  unregistered. 


JOHN  LYNCH,  breeder  of  Registered 
Short-horns;  milk  strain.  High  class 
stock.  First-class  dairy  breeding.  Smooth 
cattle.  Best  pedigree.  »'.  O.  Box  321 
Petaluma,  Cal. 


PURE-BRED  SHORT-HORNS,  Poland- 
China  hogs,  and  Shropshire  sheep.  Rose- 
lawn  Stock  Farm,  Woodland.  Cal. 


SIMON-NEWMAN  CO.,  Breeders  of  Regis- 
tered Herefords.  R.  M.  Dunlap,  Man- 
ager. Newman,  Cal. 


A.  W.  MORRIS  &  SONS.  Woodland,  Cal.— 
Importers  and  breeders  registered  Hol- 
stelns. 


SWINE 


FOUR  OAKS  STOCK  CO.,  breeders  o 
Berkshire  and  Hampshire  hogs  and  Im 
porter  Hampshire  Down  sheep.  Wooc' 
land.  Cal. 

POLAND  CHINA  HOGS;  Barred  Rocks  and 
Black  Minorca  poultry;  young  stock  aiM 
eggs  for  sale.  M.  Bassett.  Hanford.  Cal 

GEO.  V.  BECKMAN,  Lodl,  San  Joaquin  Co. 
Cal.  Registered  Poland-China  Hogs 
both  sexes. 


FOR  SALE — Fine,  thoroughbred  Berkshire 
boars  and  sows,  subject  to  registry. 
Geo.  C.  Roeding,  Fresno,  Cal. 

O.  A.  MURPHY,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  of 
Champion  Herd  of  Berkshires:  alst 
Short-horns. 

LOCUST  GROVE  FARM.  Ripon,  Cal. 
Berkshires.    Size  and  quality. 

CNOB  HILL  STOCK  FARM— Reg.  Poland- 
China  swine.    A   M.  Henry,  Farmlngton. 

HERKSHIRE  AND  POLAND-CHINA  HOGS. 
Both  sexes.    C.  A.  Stowe.  Stockton.  CpI 

STUDARUS  &  CUNNINGHAM.  Mills,  Cal 
Registered  O.  I.  C.  swine. 

CALIFORNIA  NURSERY  CO.,  Ntles,  Cal 
Breeders  of  Thoroughbred  Berkshire!. 


KROGH'S 

NEW 
VERTICAL  PUMP 


The  Krogh  New  Water  Balanced  Vertical  Pump 
contains  many  new  and-valuable  Improvements,  oame 
being  fully  explained  In  our  Bulletin  R-lO,  which  will 
be  mailed  upon  request. 


MNSH  PMENT  WlIEIi  BlUNCED  VERTICAL  PUMP 


We  have  a  branch  in  Los  Angeles 
at  206  N.  Los  Angeles  Street. 

The  pump  can  be  seen  In  operation 
at  our  place  of  business. 


KROGH  MAISIUKACXURIIMG  CO., 

149  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


PACIFIC  TANK  &  PIPE  CO. 

SUCCEEDING 

National  Wood  Pipe  Company 
Pacific  Tank  Company 

MANUFACTURERS 

PIPE  &  TANKS 


TANKS  FOR 
WATBR,  OIL,,  WINB, 
MINING  AND  CYANIDING. 

Machine  Banded  Pipe  2 
Continuous  Stave  Pipe  1 
Send  for  Printed  Matter. 
FACTO  RIE.S: 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
PORTLAND,  ORE. 
L.OS  ANGELBS,  CAL,. 


WOOD  PIPE  FOR 
IRRIGATION,  CITY  SYSTKMS. 
MINING,  POWER  PLANTS, 
in.  to  24  in.  made  up  ready  to  lay. 
2  In.  to  12  ft.  shipped  knocked  down. 
New  Pipe  Catalogue  in  Preparation. 

OFFICESl 
S18  Market  St.,  Saa  Fraaclsc*,  Cal. 
Keatan  Statlea,  Portlaad,  Ore. 
404  E«nltablp  Baak  Bdiir..  Loa  Aagelea.  Cal 


BOXES  and  BOX  SHOOKS 

FRUIT  AND  VRGETABLE  BOXES  OUR  SPECIALTY. 
WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

MERCANTILE  BOX  CO. 

XXI  BERRY  STREET  (Near  Faarth)  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


KOKOMO 


WOVEN 
WIRE 


Farm  and  Poultry 
Fence  and  Gates. 

Barbed  Wire. 

Staples. 


FENCE 


Yard  and  Oramental 
Fenoe  and  Gates. 

Fencing  Tools. 

Nottini;. 


PrleeH  gladly  quoted.    Send  for  catalogue.      Mall   orders  a  specialty. 

CALIFORNIA  ANCHOR  FENCE  CO.,  ""stockton^c^^^"^ 


Cows  GSve  262  lbs.  More  Milk  Dally 

After  substituting  a  part  of  tiieir  regular  fred  with  Proteina.  says 
a  leadinir  dairyman.    ^  Unequalled  for  Cows, 
Calves  and  Poultry,  and  fed  at  a 
comparative  low  cost. 


WoPROTEIN-IO^FATl 


Proteina  ia  concentrated  from  tiiu  Soy 
Bean  and  contains  33;<'  more  Protein. 
The  U.  S.  Agricultural  Dept.  says':  "A  bushel  of  Soy  beans  is  at 
least  twice  as  valualile  for  feed  as  a  busiiel  of  corn."  ^  POULTRY 

MEN  FIND  PrOTKINA  BETTER  THAN   HkKF  SCRAPS   PGR  LAYING 

Lmvs.    Write  fnrKi-rned  letters  from  I'oultrynicn  and  Dairymen. 


SOLD  BY  DEALERS  OR  PACIFIC  OIL  MILLS.SEATTL 


Save  Money  By  Buying 
This  Good 
Second-Hand  Pipe 

We  can  supply  you  with  any 
sl7.e  and  quantity  o(  Standard 
Pipe  or  Casing— all  new  threads 
and  couplings— all  stock  guar- 
anteed rfrst  class. 
If  thinliiiig  of  boyiiif  ur  kind  of  pipo, 
ronrbest  inlereiti  will  ht  tcrred  by  writiaf 
as  for  prices  ud  particaian. 

Pacific  Pipe  Co.,  Main  and  Howard  Sis.,  San  Francisco 
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A  HOME-MADE  CABLE  BRIDGE. 


To  the  Editor:  I  want  to  build  a  sus- 
pension bridge  over  a  canal  about  100 
feet  wide.  I  have  sufficient  1-inch  wire 
cable,  but  am  uncertain  as  to  the  best 
way  to  construct  the  bridge.  Can  you 
advise  me  whether  there  is  any  Federal 
or  State  bulletin  covering  such  matters? 

Merced.  P-  M.  L. 

ANSWER  BY  C.  B.  SESSIONS. 

There  Is  no  Federal  or  State  bulletin 
covering  this  subject.  With  steel  wire 
cable  1-inch  in  diameter,  a  suspension 
bridge  having  a  span  of  100  feet  and  a 
dip  of  8x  feet  can  be  built  which  will 


PRO FESSIONAL 
D  I  R  EC  TO  R  Y 


ClvU  tai  lrrU»llon  Engineers,  A^rlcultura.!  Enjlneen, 
Anorneys  of  Patent  Uw. 


CONSULT 

YOUR  ENGINEER 

He  is  on  j'our  side  of  the 
fence  and  helps  you  to  solve 
your  problem  in  your  own  way 

K  E  R  NS-SESSIONS 
ENGINEERS 

Postal  Telegraph  Bdg.,  San  Francisco 

IS  SOIL  ANALYSIS  PROFITABLE  TO 
THE  FARMER? 
The  Right  Kind  Is. 

My  analyses  arc  made  with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  conditions  and  combinations 
that  render  the  plant  foods  assimilable 
NOW,  and  are  proving  their  worth  by  in- 
creased returns  of  better  products. 

Any  chemist  can  make  a  soil  analysis, 
l  ut  it  is  the  special  business  of  the  S«UI> 
KXPKRT  to  properly  interpret  and  profit- 
ably use  the  results  obtained. 

One  of  my  clients  writes  a  third  party 
that  his  fruit  (oranges)  on  ten  acres  is 
worth  $1,000  more  on  account  of  improved 
quality  alone  since  using  the  treatment  1 
prescribed. 

R.  R.  SNOWDEN, 
ChenilMt  and  Soil  EnRinrer, 
320  StiinHon  BldK..  I.os  AnKeles,  Cal. 
PHO>KS:    «)ffloe.  Main  823  and  A8017. 
RcHldcnoe,  25113. 


soil  UBORAIOIir 

AnaI}'Ml(t  of  Soils.  ABrU-uItural  and  Indus- 
trial Products,  Water,  Inseotloldes,  eto. 
Alkiili  Revlainatlou  and  IrrlKution. 

CURTIS  &  TOMPKINS 

Kstablished  1878. 
AGRICi;i.TUR.\I.  AND  INDUSTRIAL 

CHEMISTS 

08  FRONT  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

SOIL  UTILIZATION 

I'U-ld  uud  l.iilKiratory  Kxaininntiuns  of 
Aisrioultural  Soils  and  Farm  Lands. 


CLARENCE  W.  DORSEY 

SOO  Central  IlldK:.  I.os  .VnKeIrs,  Cal. 

SYMMES  &  MEANS 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS 

Agricultural  Investigations,  Soil  Surveys, 
Irrigation,  Drainage,  Alkali  Reclamation. 

MECHAN/CS-  INSTITUTE  BLDC.  SAN  FRANC/SCO,  CAl. 

C.  A.  BODWELL,  Jr.  Mexican  4  S.  Amer. 

75  Sutter  St,  San  Frmclsco        Projei  is  Handled. 

CIVIL,  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 

Specializes  on 

IRRIGATION— DRAINAGE— RECLAMATION 

Neglected  properties  put  on  paying  basis.  Man- 
agement for  absent  owners,  or  put  In  shape  to 
sell.  Acquainted  with  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty values,  BOllB,  etc.   Surveys  and  subdivisions. 


safely  carry  one  or  two  men  on  horse- 
back. Such  a  bridge  would  have  two 
cables,  one  on  each  side,  a  floor  about 
4  feet  wide,  towers  about  14  feet  high, 
and  suitable  anchorages.  By  using  four 
cables,  two  on  a  side,  and  by  the  use 
of  a  properly  designed  floor  and  rail,  a 
bridge  could  be  built  which  would  safely 
carry  a  two-ton  wagon  and  a  team  or  a 
band  of  sheep  or  cattle. 
San  Francisco.  C.  R.  Skssions 


FEEDING  LAMBS  FOR  THE 
MARKET. 


B.  E.  Carnllchael  of  the  Ohio  Experi- 
ment station  gives  the  American  Agri- 
culturist some  hints  for  handling  range 
lambs  so  as  to  fit  them  for  the  best  prices 
the  butchers  will  pay: 

Expensive  and  elaborate  buildings, 
yards  and  racks  are  not  needed  for  lambs. 
It  is  important,  however,  that  the  lambs 
be  kept  dry,  underfoot  as  fell  as  overhead, 
and  excessive  drafts  should  be  avoided.  A 
good  supply  of  fresh  air  is  desirable,  but 
it  should  be  supplied  under  conditions 
that  may  be  regulated  at  will.  Racks 
should  be  so  constructed  as  to  prevent 
waste  and  the  soiling  of  the  food.  Lambs 
are  very  dainty  feeders,  anad  do  not  relish 
food  that  has  been  trampled  under  foot  or 
in  any  other  way  rendered  unpalatable. 
Bedding  is  not  needed  in  large  amount, 
but  should  be  supplied  in  quantities  to 
keep  the  lambs  clean. 

If  the  weather  is  suitable,  and  if  pas- 
tures are  available,  a  short  run  at  grass  is 
good  for  the  lambs  after  being  shiijped  to 
the  farm  for  fattening.  Grain  should  be 
supplied  in  very  limited  quantities  at 
first,  and  the  amount  gradually  increased 
until  the  lambs  are  on  full  feed,  which 
may  well  be  in  two  to  four  weeks  from 
the  time  grain  is  first  supplied.  For 
lambs  weighing  around  55  to  60  pounds 
not  far  from  li.j  pounds  of  grain  and  l'^ 
pounds  of  dry  roughage  daily  per  head 
constitutes  a  suitable  full  feed  ration. 
From  a  quarter  to  four-tenths  of  a  pound 
is  a  fair  average  rate  of  daily  grain  per 
head  to  expect  for  a  100  to  120-day  feed- 
ing period.    If  alfalfa  hay,  clover  hay, 


HE  FARMERS'  FRIEND 

 IS  

A  Friend  to  the  Farmer 

//  IS  a  hool^  issued  an- 
nually and  is  filled  with 
new  and  practical  infor- 
mation. The  valuable  re- 
ference tables  will  be  very 
useful  to  you  in  your  work 
about  the  house,  the  orch- 
ard or  on  the  farm. 

IT'S  FREE 

The  completely  revised 
191  1-12  issue  is  ready  now 
to  send  to  you.  A  postal 
will  bring  it. 

The  Pacific  Gaano  &  Fertilizer  Co. 

(M)"  Alaska  Coninirrpial  Bdg., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
!>()4  Central  Htln.,  l>os  Ang;e- 
les,  Cal. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of 
Fertilizers,  Poultry  Foods 
and  Bone  Charcoal  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


MINNEWAWA  STOCK  FARM 

FRES.XO,  CAI-IKORNIA. 

ItcKlstcred  Ilolstcin  Cattle. 
ItcKlstcrcd  I'ercheron  Horses. 
Atliadon  CnrrlaKc  Horse  Stallion, 
McKinncy  Trotting  Horse  Stallion. 
Young  Work  and  DrlvluK  Spans. 

M.  E.  SHEKMAN,  R.  R.  «,  Box.  86. 


WAYSIUE  YARDS — EKgs.  $2.50  per  .sot- 
ting of  15.  S.  C.  White  Leghorns.  Buff 
Leghorns.  Black  Leghorns,  Houdans,  S.  C. 
Itcds,  Light  Brahmas.  White  Plymouth 
Itocks.  II.  C.  Black  Bantams.  Order  early. 
Carl  Gregory,  Petaluma,  Cal. 


50  Head  Percheron  and  Belgian 

STALLIONS  AND  MARES 

We  have  the  best  stallions  and  mares  in  Citlii'ornia.  Imported 
and  home-bred  stallions  weighiiifjf  from  1800  to  2200  lbs.  Prize- 
winners in  Europe  and  America.  This  stock  is  of  royal  breeding;, 
every  animal  per.sonally  selected  by  the  seller.  Prank  S.  West. 

We  will  sell  you  a  first  class  imported  stallion  for  $1,000.00; 
imported  mares  in  foal  for  $500.00.  We  buy,  sell  and  import  more 
.stallions  and  mares  than  any  other  firm  in  America.  We  don't  want 
the  world,  and  that  fenced  in,  for  profit  on  one  animal.  We  make 
small  profits  and  quick  sales.  We  will  show  you  horses  that  you  will 
wish  to  buj',  or  pay  j'our  fare  and  expenses.  West  pays  frei^fht  on 
horses,  and  buyer's  fare.  If  you  are  interested,  write  ns  today, 
whether  you  wish  to  buy  or  not. 

WEST  BROTHERS 

Hamilton  City,  Caliiornia 
and 

FRANK  S.  WEST  &  SON        Wood  River,  Neb. 


soy  bean  hay,  or  other  similar  roughage 
is  available,  the  use  of  one  or  more  of 
them  is,  under  normal  market  conditions, 
advisable.  With  such  roughages  as  the 
above,  a  grain  ration  made  up  solely  of 
corn  will  bring  good  results.  [It  would 
probably  be  barley  in  California. — Editor.  1 
With  timothy  hay,  corn  stover,  or  corn 
silage  used  as  a  part  or  all  of  the  rough- 
age, the  use  of  soy  beans,  linseed  oil  meal, 
cottonseed  meal,  or  other  nitrogenous 
concentrate  as  a  part  of  the  grain  ration 
is  advisable. 

Unless  relatively  cheaper  than  usual, 
oats  and  bran  are  rather  too  costly  for 
use  in  lamb  feeding.  On  account  of  its 
ordinarily  being  a  relatively  cheap  feed, 
corn  should  usually  be  the  chief  grain  ra- 
tion, supplemented  by  a  nitrogenous  con- 
centrate like  the  ones  suggested  above, 
if  the  roughage  Is  not  made  up  of  alfalfa, 
clover,  soy  bean  hay,  or  other  material 
similar  in  composition.  The  feeder  should 
not  market  the  lambs  too  soon,  for  half- 
fat  lambs  are  not  in  high  demand,  and 
consequently  must  be  sold  at  a  price  con- 
siderably below  that  paid  for  well-fattened 
stock.  It  is  not  profitable  to  grind  grain 
nor  to  cut  or  chaff  hay  for  lambs,  for  they 
consume  whole  hay  and  grain  readily  and 
masticate  their  food  very  thoroughly. 


HOW  DAIRYING  IS  TAUGHT. 


Leta  M.  Nevins,  who  has  written  much 
about  Humboldt  county  dairying  for  East- 
ern journals,  gives  Hoard's  Dairyman  a 
sketch  of  the  dairy  teaching  in  the  Fern- 
dale  Union  High  School  which  dairy  res- 
idents of  other  school  districts  may  take 
a  hint  from: 

The  school  is  supported  by  nine  dis- 
tricts, all  of  which  are  largely  given  over 
to  the  dairy  industry.  In  an  endeavor  to 
bring  the  High  School  more  closely  in 
touch  with  the  life  of  the  community,  two 
courses  have  been  introduced;  one  in  gen- 
eral agriculture,  the  other  a  course  in 
dairying,  more  technical  and  specialized 
than  the  course  in  general  agriculture. 

In  the  dairy  course,  after  a  discussion 
of  the  composition  of  milk,  as  given  in 
Wing's  "Milk  and  Its  Products,"  the  Bab 
cock  test  is  taken  up  in  a  practical  way. 
Each  student  is  given  a  chance  to  test 
tor  butter-fat.  For  this  purpose  the 
school  has  two  testers;  one  an  eight 
bottle  and  the  other  a  twelve-bottle  ma 
chine.  The  separation  of  cream  from 
milk  is  demonstrated  in  an  efficient  man- 
ner with  the  aid  of  a  hand  separator  of 
medium  capacity.  Cream  ripening  and 
churning,  washing,  work  and  packing  the 
butter,  are  fully  discussed  in  class.  Such 
discussion  is  supplemented  by  visits  to 


HAND  A 

SHARPLES 

Tubular  Cream  Separator 

DOWN  TO  YOLR  SON 

Users  have  run  their  Sharpies  Dairy  Tu- 
bulars  over  a  decade  ai  total  cost  of  fifty 
cents  or  less  for  repairs.   One  quart  of 
oil  has  lasted  Dairy  Tu- 
bular over  six  years. 
Tubulars,  afterlong  ser- 
vice, are  being  handed 
down  from  father  to  son. 

guaranteed-forever  Dairy 
Tubular  has  do  disks.  ' 
Twice  the  skimming  | 
force  of  others.  Skims 
faster  and  twice  as 
clean.  Repeatedly 
pays  for  Itself  by  sav- 
ing what  others  lose. 
Can  yon  afford  to  bother 
with  any  other  7 
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EMERGENCIES. 

LINIMENT 

SmiD  BE  IH EVERY  HOME 

ASA  SAFE-0UARDA6AIII5T 
SORl  THROAT.  SWELLINGS. 
\'°t,i1?"^  SPRAINS.  RHEUMATISM. 
NEURALGIA.  STIfP JOINTS,  LAMENESS. 
STOMACH  CRAMPS,  DIARRHOEA  .  £tc. 

THE  STOCKMAN  5  STAND  BY 
FOR  SUCCESS  IN  VETERINARY  USES 

IT  DOES  THE  WORK. 


Cutter's  Antlirax  and 
Blackleg  Vaccines 

are  given  the  preference  by  80  per  cent  ol 
Caliiornia  stockmen  because  they  cive 
better  reauka  than  others  io. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials  and  oui 
New  Booklet  on  Anthrax  and  Blackleg 

THE  CUUER  LABORATORY 

p.  0.  B«i  257,  BERKELEY,  CAL 

FOR  SALE 

Mr  Short-Horn  Ili-ril  Dull.  Illrrh  Hill 
KniKlif  -<l*  -'^  iirlzr-^vlnner  at  t'lillforulii 
Stnte  FiiirN.  .\Ino  7  IIuIIn  of  bin  breeding:, 
from  U  to  l.S  inontliN.  KI<}I)S. 

AIho  l*oliin<I-('hlnu  Hok'n,  reiclMtercd  and 
bent  of  thf  brred. 

P.  H.  MVKPHY.  PerklnH,  Cal. 
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MT.  DIABLO  CEMENT 

best  for  foundations,  dairy  floors,  fruit  dryer  floors,  etc.,  etc. 

SANTA  CRUZ  LIME 

best  for  bricklaying:  and  plastering. 

MT.  DIABLO  O  LIME 

best  for  spraying  and  wbitewashins;. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  AND  PRICES  ON  ALL  BUILDINQ  MATERIAL. 

HENRY  COWELL  LIME  &  CEMENT  COMPANY 

9  MAIN  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


NEW  LAND  OPENING 

UNDER  THE 

'KUHN  CALIFORNIA  PROJECT" 

IN  THE  SACRAMENTO  VALLEY 

The  canal,  drainage  and  road  construction  has  been  completed  on  the  Delevan  and  Maxwell  Units  and  these  lands  are  now  being  sold 
in  10,  20  and  40  acre  subdivisions. 

The  soil  is  a  deep  alluvial  sUt  loam  and  is  some  of  the  best  in  the  valley.  The  main  line  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  passes  through 
the  land.   Four  trains  daily  each  way,  North  and  South. 

Towns,  Schools  and  Churches  Near  at  Hand 

If  you  want  to  secure  a  home  in  California's  Famous  Valley  where 
CROPS— All  kinds  of  fruits,  including  oranges,  lemons,  cereals,  seed,     dilate,  soil  and  water  are  combined  to  work  for  you  overtime,  cut  out 
alfalfa,  cattle,  hogs  and  chickens.  the  attached  coupon  and  mail  to  us  for  full  particulars. 

WATER  SUPPLY — Practically  unlimited.  Cost  to  the  irrigator  very 
low.  Canal  and  drainage  system  the  very  best.  Water  deliv- 
ered to  boundary  of  every  40-acre  tract. 

TRANSPORTATION — Both  by  rail  and  river  to  the  great  metro- 
politan centers. 

LAND  PRICES — Low  and  terms  of  payment  easy. 


H.  I.  HoUister  &  Company 

Willows,  Glenn  County,  Cal. 
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Address 


Check  oil  this  list  what  you 
are  particularly  Interested  In: 

CITRUS  FRUITS 

DECIDUOUS  FRUITS 

DAIRYING 

HOGS 

POULTRY 

GENERAL  FARMING 

ALFALFA 

BERRIES 

BEES 

GARDEN  TRUCK 


TEN     YEARLY  PAYMENTS 


a  nearby  creamery  where  these  operations 
are  nearly  always  in  progress.  Calibra- 
tion of  glassware  is  followed  by  practice 
in  the  determination  of  the  specific  grav- 
ity of  milk  with  the  aid  of  the  lactometer; 
then  a  determination  of  the  specific  grav- 
ity of  milk  with  the  aid  of  the  lactometer; 
then  a  determination  of  the  per  cent  of 
acidity.  These  tests  are  used  in  the  de- 
tection of  adulterated  milk.  Later  in  the 
course  a  study  of  the  effect  of  pasteuriza- 
tion, sterilization,  and  bacterial  action 
upon  the  keeping  qualities  of  milk  are 
taken  up.  The  work  with  bacteria  con- 
sists largely  of  demonstrations  by  the 
instructor  in  making  bacteria  counts  of 
milk  kept  under  various  conditions. 

Three  recitations  and  two  laboratory 
periods  a  week  are  given  to  this  course. 
All  of  the  laboratory  work  is  done  in 
the  chemical  laboratory  with  small  quan- 
tities of  milk  or  cream,  except  when  the 
separator  is  used,  when  a  larger  amount 
of  cream  is  necessary.  Farrington  and 
Well's  "Testing  Milk  and  Milk  Products" 
is  the  laboratory  manual  used,  and  is 
well  adapted  to  a  course  of  this  kind. 

Bovine  tuberculosis  also  receives  atten- 


tion. For  this  part  of  the  work  the  bul- 
letin published  by  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, College  of  Agriculture,  on  this 
subject,  is  used  as  the  basis  of  discussion 
in  class.  The  pupils  are  then  required 
to  make  a  certain  number  of  tests  under 
Ihe  direct  supervision  of  the  teacher. 

The  course,  as  a  whole,  is  well  adapted 
to  girls,  especially  those  interested  in 
domestic  science.  For  a  high  school  en- 
tertainment held  in  Ferndale  recently,  the 
dairy  class  made  seven  gallons  of  delicious 
ice  cream,  the  girls  in  the  class  being 
largely  responsible  for  the  success  of  the 
undertaking. 


COLOR-POINTS  IN  HOLSTEINS. 


Mrs.  M.  E.  Sherman  of  Fresno,  one  of 
our  foremost  Holstein-Friesian  breeders, 
writes  to  the  Holstein-Friesian  Register 
these  questions: 

"I  am  one  of  those  people  who  deplore 
the  light-color  idea  in  our  black-and- 
whites.  I  have  some  cows  that  have  only 
black  tips  to  ears  and  one,  two  or  three 
small  black  dots  on  their  sides.  The 


buyers  exclaim  over  their  beauty,  but  I 
cannot  agree.  I  am  putting  at  the  head 
of  the  herd  a  bull  that  has  only  a  white 
star,  stomach,  legs  and  tail,  with  a  small 
stripe  of  white  on  side.  I  hope  in  thi.s 
way  to  put  more  black  on  the  offspring  of 
my  white  cows.    Can  I  do  it  in  this  way? 

The  editor  of  the  Register  replies  as 
follows: 

"The  question  of  the  distribution  or 
the  proportion  of  light  or  dark  color  in 
our  black-and-white  cattle  should  not  be 
one  of  the  whim  or  taste  of  the  breeder, 
but  of  fidelity  to  the  general  scheme  of 
color  marking  as  seen  in  the  original 
type  of  Holstein-Friesian  cattle.  The 
color  marking  of  our  animals  may  not  be 
a  most  important  characteristic,  but  it  is 
important;  and  the  original  type  of  the 
Holstein  embodies  too  much  of  general 
excellence,  summed  up,  to  be  trifled  with. 
The  original  type  of  Holstein  was  not  a 
largely  white  animal. 

One  need  only  examine  the  photographs 
and  read  the  descriptions  of  the  great 
ones  among  the  first  importations  to 
realize  that;  and  in  Holland  today,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Hubert  V/ork  of  Pueblo, 


Col.,  who  recently  visited  that  country, 
the  cattle  to  which  our  Holsteins  trace 
"run  darker  in  color  than  ours,  usually 
having  a  band  of  white  over  shoulders 
and  loins,  with  white  belly  and  points." 
Dr.  Work  says  that  the  Dutch  are  very 
frankly  sarcastic  on  the  American  color- 
fad  tendency  which  demands  white  Hol- 
steins, and  he,  himself,  regards  it  as  dan- 
gerous to  the  family  type.  We  should  not 
make  a  plaything  out  of  a  first-class  busi- 
ness proposition;  we  cannot  afford  to  do 
so.  The  Holstein  may  be  an  ornament  to 
the  dairy  fields  of  the  world,  but  beauty 
is  not  her  first  "excuse  for  being." 

If  a  sire  is  thoroughly  well-bred  and 
strong  enough  to  impart  his  characteris- 
tics to  all  his  offspring,  he  will  very  quick- 
ly and  surely  revolutionize  the  general 
standard,  color  markings  included,  of 
the  herd.  An  intelligent  and  concieatio.us 
breeder  will  select  his  herd  sire  with 
great  care.  A  largely  dark  bull,  however, 
it  his  ancestry  on  dam's  side  is  largely 
white  may  beget  light  colored  progeny. 
The  dark  bull  must  be  backed  by  the 
right  kind  of  breeding  to  accomplish  the 
desired  results. 
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Seasonable  Hints  on  Hatching. 


Written  for  the  Pacific  Rueal  Press 
By  Mrs.  S.  Swaysgood,  Pomona,  Cal. 

The  early  education  of  the  average 
ffiiddle-aged  person  has  been  such  as  to 
fll!  his  mind  with  the  idea  of  being  ahead 
of  time.  "The  early  bird  catches  the 
worm"  was  dinged  into  children's  ears 
half  a  century  ago,  almost  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  other  things,  perhaps  more  than 
was  conducive  to  health  and  morals.  Our 
forbears  never  once  insinuated  that  it 
was  possible  for  the  early  bird  to  get 
caught,  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  it  has 
happened  just  about  as  often  as  he  caught 
the  worm. 

Anyway,  California  poultrymen  seem 
to  Incline  to  the  early  worm  theory,  for 
everybody  wants  to  get  out  early  chicks. 
And  there  are  cases  where  it  is  neces- 
sary, such  as  the  fancier  who  wants  a  few 
birds  for  early  shows,  or  the  man  en- 
gaged in  raising  broilers  and  roasters  for 
market.  In  fact,  these  men  must  hatch 
just  about  in  season  and  out.  because 
they  must  take  care  of  their  trade. 

But  I  have  yet  to  see  any  gain  from 
very  early  hatching,  where  the  stock  are 
to  be  kept  for  laying  and  for  ordinary 
usefulness  on  farm  or  home  grounds.  If 
an  egg  ranch  is  being  conducted,  a  few 
early  pullets  will  perhaps  help  out  when 
the  hens  commence  to  get  a  little  tired 
and  need  rest.  Anyway,  I  am  going  to 
give  you  all  the  help  I  can  for  both  early 
and  late  hatching— then  it  is  for  you  to 
decide  when  to  hatch. 

A  good  many  breeders  think  it  Is  nec- 
essary to  hark  back  to  the  third  genera- 
tion in  order  to  have  good  chicks;  but 
given  good,  healthy  stock  for  its  imme- 
diate progenitors  and  a  chick  will  do 
very  well.  It  is,  however,  worse  than 
useless  to  try  to  raise  good  chicks  from 
unhealthy  stock.  And  by  unhealthy  we 
do  not  mean  sickly  or  diseased  stock,  as 
Is  generally  understood. 

I  consider  fowls  unhealthy — that  is,  for 
breeding  purposes — when  they  are  over- 
fat.  I  believe  in  good  feed  and  even  gen- 
erous feeding,  but  draw  the  line  on  feed- 
ing breeders  for  fat.  This  is  where  so 
many  poultry  writers  fail;  they  tell  peo- 
ple what  to  feed,  how  much,  etc.,  but 
never  say  that  the  quantity  or  kind  of 
feed  should  be  regulated  according  to 
breed.  When  a  beginner,  or  even  an 
old  hand,  who  is  not  getting  as  good  re- 
sults as  he  wishes,  commences  to  feed 
according  to  the  law  laid  down,  then  when 
his  chicks  hatch  out  they  live  about  four 
or  five  days  and  drop  over  to  the  beyond. 

I  say  without  fear  of  contradiction  that 
75%  of  the  loss  of  chicks  is  due  to  im- 
proper feeding  of  the  parent  stock.  In 
feeding  for  eggs — commercial  eggs,  I 
mean — you  feed  for  quantity,  as  It  is 
necessary  to  get  the  quantity  to  run  a 
paying  business.  It  is  just  as  necessary 
In  feeding  for  eggs  for  hatching  that 
you  ignore  the  quantity  and  feed  for  qual- 
ity, and  for  quality  alone.  Never  mind 
getting  a  lot  of  eggs  so  that  you  can  boast 
what  a  lot  you  get  from  so  many  hens, 
and  the  chicks  will  boast  for  you  later. 
So  when  you  are  feeding  for  hatching, 
choose  those  foods  that  will  nourish  but 
not  fatten  the  hens,  and  this  can  only 
be  done  by  the  person  who  knows  what 
breed  he  is  feeding.  What  will  keep  one 
breed  in  good  condition  will  lay  fat  on 
another,  and  so  it  is  that  so  many  mis- 
takes are  made  in  feeding. 

There  should  not  be  too  much  meat  or 
too  much  green  feed  when  strong  healthy 
chicks  are  wanted;  one  thing  that  is 
good,  and  that  hens  will  stand  more  of 
than  any  other  kind  of  feed,  is  sprouted 
oats.  But  this  is  only  one  item  In  the 
feed,  as  you  must  not  confine  them  to  a 
diet  of  oat  sprouts  entirely,  but  feed  any 
good  wholesome  feed  along  with  it. 


The  Eggs. — If  we  have  fed  right  and 
have  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
eggs  will  hatch  good,  strong,  lively  chicks, 
our  next  care  must  be  to  select  and  care 
for  them  until  we  are  ready  to  set  the 
hen  or  incubator,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Very  long  eggs  and  those  pointed  at  both 
ends  should  be  rejected,  as  also  those 
having  ridges  and  bumps.  Keep  nothing 
but  nice  smooth  eggs  of  moderate  size, 
and  as  fast  as  they  are  laid,  put  them  in 
a  box,  spread  with  nice  soft  hay,  and 
keep  a  cover  over  them;  just  a  cloth 
spread  over  evens  up  the  temperature. 
While  they  should  not  be  kept  where  it 
is  too  cold,  neither  should  they  be  kept 
where  it  is  too  warm.  They  should  be 
turned  at  least  every  third  day  and  not 
kept  longer  than  ten  days  at  most,  un- 
less unavoidable.  The  fresher  the  eggs 
the  better  chance  the  chicks  have  for  life, 
and  that  is  what  we  are  striving  for. 

All  One  Color. — In  setting  an  incu- 
bator, never  make  the  mistake  of  mixing 
different  breeds  and  colors.  Brown  eggs 
never  hatch  in  the  same  time  that  white 
ones  do.  This  is  especially  true  of  Leg- 
horns. I  have  seen  Leghorns  when  the 
heat  has  been  run  a  little  high  that  would 
hatch  out  on  the  seventeenth  day — some- 
thing no  brown  egg  will  ever  do.  Nine- 
teen or  twenty  days  is  the  average  period 
of  incubation,  when  hatched  in  a  ma- 
chine, for  Orpington,  Wyandotte,  and 
other  brown-egg  breeds,  and  when  under 
hens,  twenty-one  to  thirty-three  days. 
Rocks  will  come  nearer  than  any  of  the 
brown-egg  breeds  to  hatching  out  with 
Leghorns.  When  we  know  this,  is  it  not 
the  height  of  folly  to  mix  eggs  and  then 
put  the  blame  on  the  eggs  or  the  ship- 
per if  we  get  poor  hatches?  It  is  far 
better  to  use  good  judgment  and  set  eggs 
of  one  color  only,  than  spend  time,  oil 
and  eggs  in  an  effort  to  beat  nature. 

If  nature  intended  mixed  eggs  to  be 
set  together,  we  should  find  somewhere 
a  breed  that  the  hens  lived  up  to  the 
law  by  laying  eggs  of  various  colors,  but 
so  far,  such  a  breed  has  not  been  found. 

Now  say  we  have  our  eggs  ready  for 
the  incubator,  that  is,  we  have  the  right 
number  of  eggs  carefully  selected,  and  we 
want  to  start  the  hatch  without  delay. 
The  next  thing  is  the  incubator;  suppos- 
ing that  it  was  properly  cleaned  when 
last  used,  it  can  soon  be  made  ready  for 
use.  Fill  the  lamp,  put  a  new  wick  in 
the  burner  and  trim,  then  light  the  lamp, 
close  the  doors,  and  let  things  get  warm. 
If  you  are  not  quite  sure  of  your  ther- 
mometer, it  is  better  to  get  it  tested  by 
some  reliable  man.  After  the  egg  cham- 
ber is  well  warmed  up,  take  a  wash-bowl 
with  hot  water  made  a  milky  color  with 
creolin,  then  take  a  sponge  or  cloth  and 
wash  the  ceiling,  sides  and  every  part 
well  with  the  mixture;  then  take  out  the 
trays  and  do  the  same  with  them,  also 
nursery  drawers.  Now  close  up  the  ma- 
chine and  let  it  run  until  you  have  it 
regulated.  Better  use  a  spirit-level  and 
find  out  whether  it  is  perfectly  level  be- 
fore putting  in  the  eggs.  Many  a  good 
lot  of  eggs  has  been  spoiled  through  the 
machine  not  being  level,  because  it  is 
next  to  impossible  for  the  heat  to  be 
evenly  distributed  If  the  machine  is  not 
well  balanced. 

If  all  these  details,  which  appear  small, 
but  which  in  reality  cut  a  large  figure 
in  hatching,  have  been  properly  attended 
to,  and  the  machine  is  running  well 
enough  to  satisfy  you,  then  you  can  pre- 
pare to  put  in  your  eggs.  It  is  always 
best  to  put  the  eggs  in  a  machine  as 
early  in  the  day  as  possible,  so  as  to 
hare  time  to  watch  and  regulate  it  before 
night. 

And  here  again  we  must  take  a  lesson 
from  nature.    Under  natural  conditions 


ARENBERG'S  PATENT 
BROODER  STOVE 

lias  proven  to  be  the  most  succtss- 
lul  brooding  and  heating  stove  on  the 
market.  Awarded  Gold  Medal  tor  most 
meritorious  California  invention  at  Cal- 
ifornia State  Kalr.  Perfectly  safe,  sim- 
ple, easy  to  manage.  Burns  Stove  Dis- 
tillate, Engine  Distillate.  Coal  Oil.  and, 
in  an  emergency,  can  Burn  Wood  or 
Coal.    For  full  particulars  write 

H.  F.  ARENBERG. 

201   KuHt    WnxliinKlon  Slrrct, 
PKTAI.l  M  A,  l  AI,. 
I.lv«'  .\K;cntH  tviintpil  In  every  State  nnti 
County  in  I'nileil  Stnten. 


Pratts, 


Tlie  only 

POULTRY  REGULATOR 

Hoplnnd  Stock  Farm  awarded  many  prizes 
at  {'etaluma  .Show.  Tbey  understand  the 
value  of  Pratt's  I'oultry  Rettulator.  Send  25 
cents  for  a  pai  kaije  and  our  Poultry  Hook. 
If  your  dealer  iloes  not  keep  It,  write 

C.  W.  COBURN  &  CO.,  Agents, 


GUARANTEE 


>Ve  guarantee  all  our 
preparations  to  do  exactly 
what  we  claim  for  them . 

If  they  fail  to  satisfy  you 
we  authorize  ourdealerto 
promptly  refund  your  money. 
— r   .  ^--IJ^-- 


320  Market  Street,  San  FraEcisco 


BABV  CHICKS 


S.  f.  WIIITIO  I. KCilloilXS  a  specialty.  Ifvou  want  large,  strong,  healthy  chicks; 
CHICKS  THAT  AKK  \VEI>I,  HATCHKI)  from  mature,  healthy,  and  strong  stock 
which  has  been  bred  for  utility  purposes  for  years,  write  to  me.  I  want  your 
order,  for  1  know  I  can  satisfy  your  Wants,  if  you  want  the  best 
CHICKS  THAT  WILL  fSROW,  for  I  have  satisfied  hundreds  of  others.  I  am 
now  booking  orders  for  future  delivery.  Capacity  of  over  30,000,  which  is  an 
increase  of  over  200';f  in  the  last  two  years. 

THB  THOMAS  HATCHBIIY,  PetHlnma,  Ciil.,  Rural  Rt.  2. 
Mention  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Hatched  from  Well-Bred,  Heavy  I,ay- 
ine  S.  C.  White  I.eKhorn  Ilenii.  Well- 
Ured  Stoek  pnyM  the  bent.  Write  uii  for 
I'riee  Lint. 

Western  Hatchery, 

PETALUIVIA.  CAL. 


WHIIE  LEGHORNS. 

HOPLAND 
STOCK  FARM 

Poultry  Department 

Beiil  rqulpiK-d  poultry  farm  In  California. 
!<anltary  cundltlouM  prrfi-i-t. 

OrilrrH  hooked  for  hnlchlne  efc^N  and 
day-old  vhlckii. 

Heavy  laylnii;  strain. 

Selected  Brccdlnn  Cockerels,  $12  dozen. 
Correspondence  solicited. 
VisltorH  welcome  except  Sundays. 

R.  N.  FOSTER,  Manager 
HOPLAND  STOCK  FARM, 

HOPLAND,  CAL. 


Seven  Hundred  two-year-old  Hens. 
THOROUGHBRED  S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS.  Will  seU  in  lots  to 
suit  customers.  Address 

SPRING  VALLEY 
POULTRY  FARM 

Rocklin,  California. 


Egg  City  Hatcliery 

Orders  booked  for 
■prlng  drllverT-  o  ( 
baby  chicks.  Onr 
specialties  are  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  S.  C. 
White  Leghoru. 

W.  L.  8  A  LBS, 
722  3rd  St.,  Pelalnma. 


BARRED  and  BUFF 

PLymuTH  \m. 


At  Oakland  won  1st  Cockerel,  1st  Hen, 
1st  Pullet.  3  entries  on  Buffs. 

On  Barred,  won  2nd  Cock.  4th  Cockerel, 
1st.  2nd,  3rd.  4th  and  Sth  Pullets,  making 
a  clean  sweep  on  Pullets. 

Do  you  want  some  of  these  kind?  A 
few  choice  cockerels  for  sale.  Now  book- 
ing egg  orders. 

Mating  List  now  ready  for  mailing. 
Write  for  one;  It's  free. 

A  Few  Chcice  Cockerels  For  Sal-. 
.IAS.  M.  M«>\TG<)Mi;ilY, 
4360  FlemlnK  .Ave.,  Frultvale,  Cal. 


BABY  CHICKS 

from  Hicks'  Jubilee  Hatchery  have  no 
superior  In  Callfornlii.  Will  sell  In  small 
or  Inriee  lots.  Capacity  12.<H)0.  W.  Leg- 
horus.  II.  Itocks,  R.  I.  Reds,  B.  Orpingtons. 
Send  for  price-list. 

W.  J.  HICKS. 
R.  2.  Dox  l.VI.  Fetaluma,  Cal. 

EXHIBITION  AND  UTILITY 

BREEDING  STOCK  AND  EGGS. 

Ilarred  I'lyiiioiitli  Rocks.  White  Wyan- 
dottes,  l.lKht  Ilralinias.  White  MInorcas, 
White  Holland  Turkeys. 

All     raised     at     the     famous  Rancho 
Vajome,  Napa.    Special  bargains  for  farm- 
ers.    VoT  descriptive  circular,  write 
I..  N.  COBBI.EDICK  *  CO.. 
712  Brofidna?',  Oakland,  Cal. 


JUST  TfflS 

Croley's  High  Protein  Meat  Scrap 
has  no  superior.  Your  hens  need 
it — need  it  badly  to  produce  good 
results.  Why  not  try  it?  Every 
sack  guaranteed  pure  and  sweet. 

Remember  that  the  6EO.  H. 
CROI.EY  COMPANY,  IXC,  San 
Francisco.  Is  the  ituallty  House  for 
poultry  supplies  on  the  Pacific 
Coast. 

02U  lirnnnnn  St..  San  Francisco. 
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a  hen  rarely  leaves  the  nest  the  first  two 
or  three  days.  Instinct  tells  here  that 
a  very  small  thing  will  destroy  the  germ 
of  life  in  the  early  stage,  so  she  sits  close 
until  moved  by  hunger  to  leave  the  nest. 
Incubator  eggs  should  be  treated  the  same 
way;  the  heat  should  not  vary  a  particle 
if  we  want  the  best  results,  and  the  eggs 
should  not  be  disturbed  at  all  until  the 
third  day.  When  the  doors  are  opened, 
let  it  be  only  as  gently  as  possible,  so 
that  no  jar  reaches  the  egg  chamber; 
turn  the  eggs  over  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  close  the  door;  then  treat  the  other 
trays  in  the  same  manner.  The  whole 
process  should  not  take  more  than  five 
minutes,  and  the  heat  should  soon  be 
regained.  The  time  of  keeping  eggs  out 
of  the  chamber  should  never  exceed  ten 
minutes  until  the  tenth  day,  when  it  can 
be  extended  according  to  one's  judgment 
and  the  weather.  If  the  air  is  at  all 
cold  in  the  room  where  the  incubator  Is, 
a  flannel  cloth  thrown  over  the  eggs 
during  the  time  of  airing  will  be  found 
good.  About  the  tenth  day,  instead  of 
turning  the  eggs  as  usually  understood, 
a  really  slow  process  when  handled  one 
at  a  time,  I  usually  roll  them  around 
with  the  hand.  This  is  not  easily  done 
on  the  corrugated-wire  trays,  but  the  eggs 
can  be  removed  to  a  table  and  rolled. 
This  rolling,  together  with  an  even  tem- 
perature, will  do  away  with  all  cripples. 
The  embryo  in  the  egg  needs  exercise 
quite  as  much  as  the  parent  stock.  Any- 
way, If  I  ever  omit  the  rolling  process, 
I  am  sure  of  some  cripples,  and  when 
I  roll  the  eggs  well,  I  never  see  one;  so 
if  it  is  not  the  exercise,  what  is  it? 

Washing  Eggs. — There  are  one  or  two 
items  connected  with  incubating  that 
should  receive  attention;  although  they 
should  have  been  mentioned  earlier,  it  is 
not  yet  too  late.  There  used  to  be  a  sort 
of  superstition  regarding  the  washing  of 
eggs  that  were  to  be  incubated,  and  I 
have  known  people  to  actually  scrape 
dirt  off  eggs  to  be  set  rather  than  wash 
them.  But  some  brave  soul  with  the 
right  kind  of  mind  had  sense  enough  to 
come  out  openly  and  say  that  washing 
eggs  was  just  as  natural  as  washing  any 
other  article  that  was  dirty,  and  that  old 
saw  had  to  go.  While  it  is  best  to  keep 
the  eggs  clean,  if  possible,  if  they  ai'e 
not  clean  it  is  best  to  wash  them,  and 
in  washing  eggs,  do  so  in  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  creolin  and  warm  water.  Don't 
wipe,  but  put  in  the  incubator  just  as: 
they  drain.  Give  the  eggs  another  bath, 
of  creolin  and  warm  water  just  as  you 
are  about  to  return  them  to  the  incu-i 
bator  on  the  eighteenth  day,  if  browni 
eggs,  and  the  sixteenth  day  if  they  are; 
white  eggs.  As  for  any  further  instruc- 
tions about  moisture,  follow  the  directions! 
given  with  the  machine  you  are  usin^. 
No  one  else  understands  that  particular 
machine  as  W'ell  as  the  maker,  and  he  is: 
the  one  to  tell  you  whether  it  needs  moist-, 
ure  or  not,  and  also  the  quantity  to  be 
used. 

As  the  time  draws  near  for  the  hatch 
to  come  off,  we  begin  to  give  the  eggs 
a  longer  airing  and  a  little  more  rolling, 
as  both  conduce  toward  a  better  grade 
of  chicks  as  far  as  health  goes. 

On  the  eighteenth  day  the  machine 
should  be  closed  up;  it  is  best  to  secure 
the  thermometer  so  that  it  can  readily  be 
seen  without  opening  doors  and  where 
the  chicks  cannot  knock  it  over. 
■  Keep  the  thermometer  as  even  as  pos- 
sible, but  don't  worry  if  it  should  run 
up  a  little.  I  would  rather  it  should  run 
up  than  down,  for  a  chilled  chick,  even 
.in  the  shell,  is  not  much  better  than  a 
dead  chick,  if  any.  To  run  down  the  last 
day  or  two  is  almost  fatal,  but  a  good 
reliable  machine,  up  to  date,  will  seldom 
play  such  pranks.  A  few  years  ago  we 
though  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
jsit  up  and  watch  the  thermometer  during 
'the  hatch,  but  very  few  do  so  now.  The 


only  thing  to  guard  against  is  opening  the 
incubator  before  the  hatch  is  through. 
Don't  do  it,  either  out  of  curiosity  or 
a  desire  to  help  a  few  chicks  out. 


POULTRY. 


TURKEYS. 
MAMMOTH  GOLDEN  BRONZE  TURKEYS. 
"International  Tom,"  first  prize  and  spe- 
cial prize  turkey  at  the  International 
Poultry  Show,  and  said  to  be  the  largest 
turkey  in  the  world,  heads  the  flock. 
Young  stock  with  large  bone,  long  body, 
full  breast,  well  marked  and  early  ma- 
turing, for  sale.  Their  mothers  are  from 
the  leading  prize-winning  flocks  of  sev- 
eral Eastern  States.  I  claim  to  own  the 
best  flock  of  turkeys  on  the  Coast.  Write 
soon,  as  orders  are  coming  in  fast.  Prices 
very  reasonable.  GEO.  A.  SMITH,  Cor- 
coran, Cal. 

INCUBATOR  CHICKS— White  Leghorns 
and  White  Plymouth  Rock  in  quantities. 
Black  Minorcas,  Brown  Leghorns,  Buff 
Leghorns  in  reasonable  quantities.  Ar- 
rangements for  deliveries  can  now  be 
made.  Send  for  booklet  of  prices. 
Mahajo  Farm,  P.  O.  Box  597  Sacramento, 
Cal. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS— We  are  ready  to  fill 
your  orders  for  eggs  and  day-old  chicks, 
either  heavy  laying  utility  matings  or 
select  show  stock;  write  your  wants; 
prices  reasonable;  satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. Brown's  White  Legliorn  Farm, 
Box  586,  Livermore,  Cal. 


ACACIA  PARK  EGG  RANCH,  Bells,  Cal. — 
Day-old  chicks  for  sale  from  MacPar- 
lane  strain,  $50.00  per  500  or  $90.00  per 
1000.  Eggs  for  hatching  in  season,  $5.00 
per  100.  Address  J.  H.  KIEFER  &  SON, 
Box  212B,  R.  F.  D.  2  (Phone  Boyle  9933), 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

WHY  DON'T  YOU  ASK  YOUR  DEALER 
for  CROLEY'S  HIGH  GRADED  HARD 
SHELL — from  the  deep  sea — perfectly 
graded — best  shell  produced — no  waste. 
GEO.  H.  CROLEY  COMPANY,  INC.,  631- 
637  Brannan  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BARRED  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS— Choice 
cockerels;  also  Barred  Plymouth  Rock 
and  White  Leghorn  day-old  chicks  and 
eggs  for  hatching,  from  mature  stock 
Fairmount  Hatchery,  Box  29B,  R.  F.  D. 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 


SCHELLVILLE  HATCHERY  —  Thorough- 
bred White  Leghorn  Chicks  hatched  to 
order  from  heavy  winter  layers — the 
kind  that  pay.  No  dead  or  weak  chicks 
charged  for.    Order  early.    Sonoma.  Cal. 

A  SHORT  CUT  TO  SUCCESS — OIson'.= 
White  Leghorns.  Day-old  chicks  or 
hatching  eggs.  They  are  money-makers 
for  you.  Prices  low.  O.  A.  Olsen,  Sun- 
nyvale, Cal. 


OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS.  149D,  Cali 
fornia  St..  San  Francisco, — Est.  40  year.<^ 
Standard  bred  poultry.  White  Orpington- 
R.  I.  Reds.  Brd.  Rocks.  White  Leghorns 

BUFF  ORPINGTON  AND  COLUMBIAN 
WYANDOTTE  eggs  for  setting;  satis- 
faction guaranteed.  Mrs.  Leona  Brophy, 
1415  N  St.,  Fresno. 

IF  INTERESTED  IN  INCUBATORS  or  how 
to  feed,  write  for  our  free  Catalog 
PETALUMA  INCUBATOR  CO..  Petaluma 
California. 

WAYSIDE  YARDS — A  few  settings  fron 
special  S.  C.  White  Leghorn  matings.  a' 
$5  for  30.    Carl  Gregory.  Petaluma.  Cal 

MOTTLED  ANCONAS,  BARRED  ROCKS, 
R.  I.  REDS — Eggs  for  hatching.  Geo. 
W.  Taylor,  Fort  Bragg,  Cal.   Box  342. 

CHICKENS,  DUCKS,  GEESE.  GUINEAS 
Pea  fowl.  Address  Wm.  A.  French,  545 
W.  Park  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

ANCONAS — Eggs,  $2  setting;  $6  per  50; 
$11  per  100;  cockerels,  $3.50  up.  C. 
Wyndham,  Redding,  Cal. 

FREE  BOOK  —  "Poultry  Feeding  foj 
Profit,"  on  application  to  Coulson  Co 
Petaluma,  Cal.,  Box  P. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS — Chicks,  eggs,  coKk 
erels.  Fine  stock.  Reasonable.  O.  B 
Morris,  Lodl,  Cal. 

ORPINGTONS,  Buff  and  White.  High- 
grade  stock  for  sale.  Mrs.  S.  Sways- 
good,  Pomona,  Cal. 

BUFF  ORPINGTONS — Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S 
Sullivan,  25  Market  St.,  Agnew.  Santa 
Clara  County,  Cal.  

BRONZE  Turkeys  and  Eggs.  Fd  Harl 
Clements,  Cal.  Large  size,  good  plumagf 
early  maturity. 

TWIN  OAKS  FARM— W.  H.  Blssell,  Pro 
prletor,  Livermore.  Cal. — Buft.  Whlt^ 
OrpinirtoTi   


.-50  CHOK  K  WHITK  LKGHORN  PUt,- 
MiTS,  starting  to  lay,  well  wortli  $2.50, 
will  sell  at  $12.00  per  doz.;  all  McFarlanc 
strain.  Fine  large  crystal  White  Orping- 
ton cockerels  $2.50  each.  Barred  Rock 
cock(.'rels,  $1.50  each.  Fine  large  Buff  Or- 
pingtons, $4.00  per  pair.  500-egg  .Jubilee 
incubator,  about  new,  $35,00. 

DR.  F.  X.  nOOIN,  Sunnyvale.  Cnl. 


MARSHALL  OLACK  FARM 

Hamilton  Aveniio,  Palo  Alto. 

Breeders  of  high  class  White  Wyan- 
dottes,  Flack  and  White  Orpingtons. 

Stock  and  eggs  for  sale. 

We  also  breed  Utility  Pigeons,  Homers, 
Carneaux  and  Polish  Lynx. 

Our  foundation  stock  in  all  three  breeds 
was  imported.  ^   ,  , 

Youngsters  and  guaranteed  mated  pairs 
for  sale. 


The  Standard  of  Perfection 


Egg  Maker 

An  improved  mash  balanced 
ration  for  layine  hens. 

Scratch  Feed 

A  splendid  variety  of  mixed 
grai  ns 


PERFECTLY  MILLED 


POULTRY  FEEDS 

TT 1  vr 


Chick  Saver 

A  special  dry  mixed  fe  d  for 
baby  chicks  and  turkeys. 

Chick  Grower 

A  balanced  mash  ration  for 
growing;  chicks. 


POULTRY  REGULATOR 


STOCK  REGULATOR 


A  complete  line  of  Beef  Scraps,  Bone,  Shell,  Grit,  Charcoal,  Seeds,  Grain  and  Mill  Staffs 
Sold  by  dealer*  EVERYWHERE 
Write  for  Literature 

WESTERN  FEED  COMPANY 


North  Point  and  Taylor  Streets 


San  Francisco,  California 


ALPINE  HOUSE 

480  Rne  St.,  San  Francisco 

Next  to  California  Market 
Take  Kearney  St.  Cars  at  Perry  or  Depot 

A  new,  comfortably  furnished,  scrupulously 
conducted  stopping  place  for  farmers  and 
families  visiting  San  Francisco. 

Every  Modern  Convenience 
Private  Baths 

Conveniently  situated  for  wholesale  and 
shopping  districts. 

RATES:  50  Cents  to  $1.50  Per  Night. 

O'BRIEN  &  HAMILTON,  Props. 


Largest  Flock  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  of 

INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCKS. 

Rose  Mont  Poultry  Plant, 

BOX  226,  NAPA,  CAL. 

We  Have  the  Best 

WHITE  ORPINGTONS. 


FREE  BOOK 


ON 

APPLICATION 
TO 

COULSON 

Poultry  & 
Stock  Food  Co. 

Petaluma,  Cal. 


The  Oak  Grove  Ranch 

Eggs  for  hatching  at  $6.00  per  hundred, 
$1.S0  per  fifteen. 

Can  furnish  a  limited  number  of  day- 
old  chicks  at  $10  per  hundred. 

Place  your  order  now. 

VVIiKo  I.riu;lioriiH,  of  courne. 

LEVI  FRENCH,  Oakdale.  Cal. 

THOROUGHBRED  BUFF  LEGHORNS 

Proven  wlntor  layer*;  000  heiin  selecteil 
by  Hogan  nyHtein,  In  breeding  yardn. 
ChlekN,  $10  per  100. 

Eggm  for  batchInK,  9S  per  9100;  91  per 
netting. 

R.  M.  HEMPEt, 
R.  V.  I).,  No.  1,  l.athrop,  Cal. 


PAXEISTXS 

Write  for  our  Guide  to  Inventors,  sent 
free  on  request,  containing  nearly  100  me- 
chanical movements  and  full  Information 
about  Patents,  Caveats,  Trademarks,  and 
Infringements. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  A  CO., 
tl06-6  Merchants  Bxohangfe  Bldg.,  San 
Francisco.    Bstablisbed  1860. 


GOLD  MEDAL 
WALRUS  BRAND 


Waterproof  Clothing 

FOR  BVBRY  PURPOSE 

HORSE  COVERS,  WAGON  COVERS,  ETC. 

Made  especially  to  stand  the  Pacific  Coast 
Winter  and  Summer  Climates. 

Awarded  Gold  Medals  at  Alaska-Yukon 
and  California  State  Expositions. 


If  not  carried  by  your  dealer  write  for  cata- 
logue and  prices. 

GOLD  MEDAL 
WATERPROOFING  COMPANY 

OAKLAND,  CAL, 


WITTE  ENGINES 


GAS-GASOLINE-DISTILLATE-NAPHTHA 

Do  the  work  at  average  cost  of  One  Cent  perl 

horse  power  hour.  Imnionso  saving  by  our  method  | 
of  "pre-heating"  the  fuel.  Built  eo  perfectly  that  | 
repairs  cost  Icbb  than  %X  per  year  average.  F 
valve  la  vertical  and  will  not  woar  on  the  elr- 
elip  inside.  Frrozin^  ranunt  inju  re  bed  as  cylinder  I 
and  base  are  separate*   Hammered  steel  cranks,  cut  | 

'  guaranteed  five  years 

*We  are  experts  in  eDgioe  baOdiiis;  have 

done  nothing  elae  for 
twenty-six  years.  Our 
I  reference  is  thousands 
I  of  satisfied  customers. 
Our  prices  are  rijcht. 
All  sizes,  2  to  40  H.  P. 
Special  inducements  | 
to  introduce  in  now 
I  localities. 

Write  for  frea 
I  catalog  stating 
size  wanted. 

J  WITTE  IRON  WORKS  CO. 
|l607  Oakland  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

— Distributed  by — 
NORMAN  B.»MILLER  CO., 
I  $03  Market  St.,        SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF.  J 


Subscription  Agents  Wanted 


The  PACIFIC  RVRAI.  PRGJSS  vrants  M 
yoiiDK  man  or  woman  In  every  county  in 
the  .Slate  to  Hollelt  for  HiibMerlptlonM.  Good 
eoinnilHlonH  allowed.  Write  un  at  once 
and  we  nill  forward  neeeoMary  paperH, 
blankfi  and  inntructlonm.  You  can  make 
Kood  money  nritli  a  little  effort. 
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For  Heavy  Ser\ire  the 

DOW  DEEP  WELL  PUMP 

is  unequalled. 

Hlmple  In  design,  without  complicated 
gearing  or  sliding  connections.  It  runs 
without  shock  or  Jar.  Plunger  overlap 
l.s  produced  by  a  simple  combination  or 
gears  and  cranks  and  all  parts  of  the 
head  are  readily  accessible  for  Inspection 
and  In  plain  view  while  running. 

For  complete  description  ask  for 
Bulletin. 

GEO.  E.  DOW  PUMPING  ENGINE  CO. 

411!  Sheldon  BIdg.,  San  Francisco,  Cat, 
233  S.  Los  Angeles  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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The  Home  Circle. 


A  Perfect  Christmas. 


(Continued  From  Last  Issue.) 

it  was  getting  dark  when  they  reached 
the  great  front  parlor,  and  the  fireplace 
there  was  wonderful. 

"Woof,  woof,  woof,"  barked  Bush. 

Bijah  stood  still  in  the  door  while  Liph 
went  near  enough  to  give  that  fire  a 
poke,  and  he  could  hear  Grandfather 
Vroonian  away  back  in  the  sitting-room: 

•'Now,  my  dear,  we'll  stick  him  away 
somewhere.  Put  him  in  one  of  the  stock- 
ings and  hang  him  up." 

"That's  me,"  groaned  Bijah.  "He's  go- 
ing to  make  a  present  of  me  to  some- 
body.  O,  dear!  I  wish  I  could  run  away." 

But  he  could  not,  for  there  was  Liph 
and  there  was  Bush,  and  it  was  growing 
dark. 

"Now,  my  dear,"  went  on  grandfather, 
"I'll  just  light  up,  and  then  I'll  go  and 
meet  that  train.  I'll  bring  Prue  and  her 
folks,  and  Pat'll  meet  the  other,  and  bring 
Ellen  and  hers.  Won't  the  old  house  be 
full  this  time?" 

"He  caught  some  more,  somewhere," 
whispered  Bijah  to  himself.  "I  wonder 
who'll  get  'em?    Who'll  get  me?" 

That  was  an  awful  question,  but  Liph 
and  Bush  all  but  ran  against  him  just 
them,  and  he  heard  grandmother  say: 

"You'll  have  to  stick  candles  on  the 
window-sills;  I  can't  spare  any  lamps  for 
upstairs." 

"But,  my  dear,  it's  got  to  be  lit  up— 
every  room  of  it.  I  want  'em  to  know 
Christmas  is  coming." 

"That's  what  they  were  all  saying  at 
the  'sylum  this  morning,"  thought  Bijah, 
"and  here  I  am,  right  where  it's  coming 
to." 

So  he  was;  and  he  and  Liph  and  Bush 
watched  them  finish  setting  the  supper 
table,  till  suddenly  Bush  gave  a  great 
bark  and  sprang  away  toward  the  front 
:door.  Gra,ndfather  Vrooman  had  hardly 
!been  gone  from  the  house  an  hour;  and 
■here  he  was,  back  again. 

Jingle,  jingle,  jingle.  How  the  sleigh- 
bells  did  dance  as  that  great  load  of  young 
folk  came  down  the  road;  and  what  a 
racket  they  made  at  the  gate;  and  how 
Bush,'  and  Liph,  and  grandmother,  and 
the  rest  did  help  them! 

"He's  caught  'em  all,"  said  Bijah,  "but 
they  ain't  scared  a  bit." 

No  one  would  have  thought  so  if  they 
had  seen  Mrs.  Prue  Hopkins  and  her 
husband  and  her  six  children  follow 
Grandfather  Vrooman  into  the  house. 

They  were  hardly  there  and  some  of 
them  had  their  things  on  yet,  when  there 
came  another  great  jingle,  and  ever  so 
much  talking  and  laughter,  down  on  the 
other  road. 

"He's  caught  some  more.  Some  are 
little  and  some  are  big.  I  wonder  who'll 
get  the  baby?" 

Bush  was  making  himself  hoarse,  and 
had  to  be  spoken  to  by  Mr.  Hardy,  while 
Mrs.  Simpson  tried  to  unmix  her  children 
from  the  Hopkinses  long  enough  to  be 
sure  none  of  them  had  dropped  out  of 
the  sleigh  on  the  road. 

Then  Liph  set  to  work  to  introduce  his 
cousins  to  Bijah,  and  Bush  came  and 
stood  by  his  new  friend  in  gray,  to  see 
that  it  was  properly  done. 

"Where'd  you  come  from?"  said  Joe 
Simpson. 

•"Sylum,"  said  Bijah.  "Where'd  he 
catch  you?" 

"Catch  what?"  said  Joe,  but  Liph  man- 
aged to  choke  off  the  chuckle  he  was  go- 
ing into  and  to  shout  out: 

"Why,  Joe.  we  found  him  in  the  road 
today.  He  thinks  grandfather's  Santa 
Claus  and  this  house  is  Christmas." 

"So  I  am — so  it  is!"  said  Grandfather 
Vrooman.    "We'll  make  him  hang  up  his 


stocking  with  all  the  rest  tonight." 

Bijah  could  not  feel  scared  at  all  with 
so  many  children  around  him,  and  he 
was  used  to  being  among  a  crowd  of 
them.  Still,  it  was  hard  to  feel  at  home 
after  supper,  and  he  might  have  had  a 
blue  time  of  it  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
Liph  and  Bush.  It  had  somehow  got  into 
Bush's  mind  that  the  dot  in  gray  was 
under  his  protection,  and  he  followed  Bi- 
jah from  one  corner  to  another. 

All  the  doors  in  the  "dark  room"  were 
open,  and  it  was  the  lightest  room  in  the 
house,  with  its  big  fire  on  the  hearth  and 
all  the  lamps  that  were  taken  in  after 
supper;  but  there  was  not  one  thing  hang- 
ing on  the  Christmas  tree  until  Grand 
father  Vrooman  exclaimed: 

"Now  for  the  stockings!  It's  getting 
late,  children.  I  must  have  you  all  in 
bed  before  long." 

"Stockings?" 

They  all  knew  what  that  meant,  and 
so  did  Bijah,  but  it  was  wonderful  how 
many  that  tree  had  to  carry.  Bob  Hop- 
kins insisted  on  hanging  two  pairs  for 
himself,  and  Thad  Simpson  was  begging 
his  mother  for  a  second  pair  when  Liph 
Hardy  came  in  from  the  kitchen  with  a 
great,  long,  empty  grain-bag.^ 

"What  in  the  world  is  that  for?"  asked 
grandmother,  perfectly  astonished.  "Why, 
child,  what  do  you  mean  by  bringing 
that  thing  in  here?" 

"One  big  stocking  for  grandfather.  Let's 
hang  it  up,  boys.  Maybe  Santa  Claus'U 
come  and  fill  it." 

There  was  no  end  of  fun  over  Grand- 
father Vrooman's  grain-bag  stocking,  that 
was  all  leg  and  no  foot,  but  Uncle  Hiram 
Simpson  took  it  and  fastened  it  strongly 
to  a  branch  in  the  middle  of  the  tree. 
It  was  close  to  the  trunk,  and  was  almost 
hidden;  but  Liph  saw  Uncle  Hiram  wink 
at  Aunt  Ellen,  and  he  knew  there  was 
fun  of  some  kind  that  he  had  not  thought 
of. 

Grandmother  Vrooman  had  been  so  busy 
with  all  those  children  from  the  moment 
they  came  into  the  house  that  she  had 
almost  lost  her  anxiety ;  but  it  came  back 
to  her  all  of  a  sudden. 

"Sakes  alive!  Jane,"  she  said  to  Mrs. 
Hardy,  "every  last  one  of  'em's  got  to 
be  in  bed  before  we  can  do  a  thing  with 
the  stockings." 

Bijah  heard  her,  for  he  was  just  be- 
yond the  dining-room  door,  with  a  crul- 
ler in  each  hand,  and  it  made  him  shiver 
all  over. 

"I  wish  I  was  in  the  'sylum.  No,  I 
don't  either,  but  I  kind  o'  wish  I  was." 

Bijah  was  a  very  small  boy,  and  he  had 
not  seen  much  of  the  world;  but  his  ideas 
were  almost  as  clear  as  those  of  the  other 
children  and  Grandmother  Vrooman  for 
the  next  fifteen  minutes.  The  way  the 
Simpson  and  Kopkins  families  got  mixed 
up,  with  Liph  and  Sue  Hardy  to  help 
them,  was  something  wonderful.  Old 
Bush  wandered  from  room  to  room  after 
them,  wagging  his  tail  and  whining. 

"Mother,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Hardy  at  last, 
"the  bed  you  made  on  the  floor  in  the 
store-room! " 

"Just  the  thing  for  him.  All  the  rest 
go  in  pairs.  I'll  put  that  poor  little  dear 
right  in  there." 

So  she  did,  and  not  one  of  her  own 
grandchildren  was  tucked  in  warmer 
than  was  Bijah.  He  did  not  kick  the  bed- 
clothes off  the  next  minute,  either,  and  he 
was  the  only  child  in  the  house  of  whom 
that  could  be  said.  Grandfather  Vroo- 
man paid  a  visit  of  inspection  all  around 
from  room  to  room,  and  Bush  went  with 
him.  It  took  him  a  good  while.  When  he 
came  to  the  store-room  and  looked  in, 
Bijah's  tired  eyes  were  already  closed 
tight,  as  were  the  fingers  of  the  little  hand 
on  the  coverlet,  which  was  still  grasping 
a  cruller. 

He  was  fast  asleep,  but  Grandfather 
Vrooman  was  not;  and  yet  when  Bush 
looked  up  at  him,  the  old  man's  eyes  were 


shut,  too,  and  there  was  a  stir  in  his 
thick  white  beard  as  if  his  lips  were 
moving. 

Things  got  pretty  still  after  a  while, 
and  then  there  began  a  steady  procession 
in  and  out  of  the  "dark  room,"  which  was 
not  dark. 

Boxes  went  in,  and  bundles,  and  these 
were  opened  and  untied,  and  their  con- 
tents spread  out  and  looked  at  and  dis- 
tributed. It  was  no  wonder  Grandfather 
Vrooman's  big  sleigh  had  been  so  full, 
and  the  one  Pat  had  driven,  when  they 
brought  the  Hopkins  and  Simpson  fami- 
lies from  the  north  and  south  railway 
stations. 

Grandfather  himself  went  away  out  to 
the  barn  once  for  something  he  said  he 
had  hidden  there,  and  while  he  was  gone 
Aunt  Ellen  Simpson  and  Uncle  Hiram 
slipped  a  package  into  the  grain  bag,  and 
grandmother  handed  Uncle  Hiram  another 
to  slip  in  on  top  of  it,  and  Uncle  John 
Hardy  and  Uncle  Martin  Hopkins  each 
handed  him  another,  and  the  bag  was  al- 
most half  full,  but  you  could  not  see  it 
from  outside;  and  then  they  all  winked  at 
each  other  when  grandfather  came  in 
with  a  backload  of  sleds.  Grandmother 
may  have  thought  she  knew  what  they 
were  winking  about,  but  she  didn't,  for 
Uncle  Hiram  whispered  to  Aunt  Ellen: 

"I'm  glad  it's  a  big  stocking.  One'll  do 
for  both  of  'em." 

It  was  late  when  they  all  went  to  bed, 
and  there  was  so  much  fire  in  the  fire- 
place they  were  half  afraid  to  leave  it, 
but  Grandfather  Vrooman  said  it  was  of 
no  use  to  try  and  cover  it  up,  and  the 
room  would  be  warm  in  the  morning. 

When  they  got  upstairs  the  children 
must  all  have  been  asleep,  for  there  was 
not  a  sound  from  any  room,  and  the  older 
people  went  to  bed  on  tiptoe,  and  they  had 
tried  hard  to  not  so  much  as  whisper  on 
the  stairs. 

Oh,  how  beautiful  the  country  was 
when  the  graw  dawn  came  next  morning! 
— white  and  still  in  the  dim  and  glowing 
light. 

So  still!  But  the  stillest  place  was  the 
one  Bijah  woke  up  in.  He  could  not  guess 
where  he  was  at  first,  but  he  lay  a  while 
and  remembered. 

"Santa  Claus'  house,  and  they're  all 
real  good.  He's  going  to  give  me  to  some- 
body as  soon  as  it's  Christmas!" 

He  got  up  very  quickly  and  looked 
around  him.  It  was  not  dark  in  the  store- 
room, for  there  was  a  great  square  hole 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  a  glow  of 
dull,  red  light  came  up  through  it  which 
almost  made  Bijah  feel  afraid. 

There  was  his  little  gray  suit  of 
clothes,  cap  and  all,  close  by  his  bed  on 
the  floor,  and  he  put  them  on  faster  than 
he  ever  had  done  it  before. 

"Where's  my  other  stocking?" 

He  searched  and  searched,  but  it  was  of 
no  use,  and  he  said,  "I  can't  run  away  in 
the  snow  with  a  bare  foot." 

He  had  been  getting  braver  and  braver, 
now  he  was  wide  awake,  and  he  crawled 
forward  and  looked  down  the  scuttle-hole. 
He  knew  that  room  in  a  minute,  but  he 
had  to  look  twice  before  he  knew  the 
tree. 

"Ever  so  many  stockings!  And  they're 
all  full.    Look  at  those  sleds!    Oh,  my!" 

Whichever  way  he  looked  he  saw  some- 
thing wonderful,  and  he  began  to  get  ex- 
cited. 

"I  can  climb  down.  It's  just  like 
going  down  stairs." 

It  was  just  about  as  safe  and  easy,  with 
all  those  branches  under  him,  and  all  he 
had  to  do  was  to  sit  on  one  and  get  ready 
to  sit  on  the  next  one  below  him.  He  got 
about  half  way  down,  and  there  was  the 
grain  bag  with  its  mouth  wide  open.  Just 
beyond  it,  on  the  same  bough,  but  farther 
out,  there  hung  a  very  small  stocking  in 
deed. 

"That's  mine!"  exclaimed  Bijah.  "It's 
cram  full,  too.   They've  borrowed  it,  after 
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NEVADA  WONDER  MINING  CO. 

Wonder,  Ki'vada. 

J.    A.    UrUr.R.S.';,    Sup.-rlnti  n.li  tU. 


Dividend  Notice. 


The  Cierman  SiivlngM  and  Loan  KarIrO' 

(The  German  Bank), 

Member  of  the  Associated  Savings  Banks 

of  San  Francisco,  r)26  California  St. 
Mission  Branch,  2572  Mission  St.,  near  22d. 
Richmond  District  Branch,  601  Clement  St., 
corner  7th  Ave. 

For  the  half  year  ending  December  31, 
1911,  a  dividend  has  been  Beclared  at  thi; 
rate  of  four  (4)  per  cent  per  annum  on 
all  deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and 
after  Tuesday,  January  2,  1912.  Dividends 
not  called  for  are  added  to  the  deposit 
account  and  earn  dividends  from  January 
1,  1912. 

GEORGE  TOITRNY,  Manager. 


Mount  Tamalpais  Military  Academy 

San  Hafai-l,  West  End,  California. 

An  accredited  High  School — Grammar 
Classes — Junior  School  separate — -Infantry. 
Cavalry,  Mounted  Artillery — United  States 
Armv  Officer.  Next  term  begins  January 
3id,  1912. 

ARTHUR  CROSBY.  .A.M.,  D.D.. 
Head  MaMter. 


700  ACRES  FOR  S.\I>E. 

All  level  valley  land  at  Jolon,  Monterey 
county;  400  acres  grain  land.  125  finest 
loam  river  bottom,  balance  river  bottom 
pasture  and  timber;  Howing  stream  all 
year  round;  house,  barn,  tank  and  out- 
buildings on  place;  adjoining  lands  under 
irrigation  by  pumps.  For  price  and  fur- 
ther particulars,  address 

.1.  B.  ALVARADO, 
900  Grand  Ave.,  San  Rafael,  Cal. 


Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 

Dealers  In  37  FIRST  STRBET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
D  A  DC  D  "lake,  Mottlt  *  Towne,  Los  Angeles 
r  Ar  C IV  uialce,  MoFaU  A  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 
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SAVE  YOUR  TIME  water  and  grading 

BY    IRRIGA.XING   WITH  AMERICAN 

SURFACE  IRRIGATION  PIPE 


The  PIPE  RECOMMENDED  BY  ALL  USERS.  It  is  the  ONI-Y  SCIENTIFICALLY  CONSTRUCTED  SURFACE  IRRI- 
GATION PIPE  on  the  market.  THERE'S  NO  ROUND  SEAMS  TO  LEAK,  retard  the  flow  of  water  or  weaken  the  pipe. 
This  pipe  is  easily  handled  and  cheaper  than  flumes.  It  will  last  a  lifetime.  For  irrigating  alfalfa  it  is  the  only 
pipe  to  use.  We  make  RIVETED  PIPE  AND  TANKS.  Write  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  also  SPECIAL  IRRIGATION 
FOLDER  which  may  mean  much  to  you. 

American  Steel  Pipe  &Xank  Co.,  General  Ofiices  342-43  Pacific  Electric  BIdg.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Use  DEAVER  Do  ARD  for  the  Walls  and  Ceilings 
of  Your  New  or  Remodeled  Building 

IT  costs  less  than  lath  and  plaster,  lumber,  or  metal;  is  more  quickly  and 
easily  put  up;  is  durable,  sanitary  and  artistic. 

It  will  not  crack,  chip  or  deteriorate  with  age;  it  deadens  sound,  keeps 
out  heat  and  cold,  retards  fire,  and  resists  strain  or  vibration. 

Made  entirely  of  selected  woods,  reduced  to  fibrous  form  and  pressed  into  panels  of  uniform  thickness,  with 
handsome  pebbled  surface.  Made  in  convenient  sizes  for  every  purpose.  Small  quantities  furnished  for  making 
many  decorative  and  useful  household  articles.    Full  instructions  for  application.    Apply  to 

LILLV-THURSTON  COMPANY.  RIALTO  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


FOR  SALE 

WONDERFUL  TRACT  OF  LAND 

303  acres,  all  bottom  land,  well  irrigated,  very 
fertile  soil,  in  Township  15,  Range  3,  Sutter 
County.  Four  lines  of  railroads  and  steamboat 
connections,  Excellent  local  market.  Well 
fenced,  new  house  and  barn,  half  of  the  land 
planted  to  trees  and  vines.    Climate  ideal. 

PRICE  $60  PER  ACRE. 

Terms: — 10%  Cash,  Balance  long  time  on  Mortgage. 

GUSTAV  DeBRETTVILLE 

SPRECKLES  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


I 

p|qNEER  Carpet CleaningC4| 


ir  ALflMEDAl 


tlameda  Rug  Works  S  Carpet  Cleaning  Co. 

Rugs  Made  From  Old  Carpets  a  Specialty 

First  claBS  rag  carpets  and  rag  rugs  woven. 

We  pay  freight  o/ic  way  on  all  orders. 

The  largest  and  best  equipped  factory  In  the  State 


ij  J.  A.  OSTERDOCK,  Prop.,  2006  Everett  St.,  Alameda,  Cal. 


all  theirs  were  full.  I  want  to  put  it  on 
now,  but  I  can't  reach  it  out  there." 

Just  then  he  began  to  hear  noises  up- 
stairs, and  other  noises  in  the  rooms  be- 
low— shouts  and  stamping,  and  people 
calling  to  one  another — and  he  could  not 
make  out  what  they  were  saying. 

"Oh,  dear,  they's  coming.  Santa  Claus 
is  coming.    What'll  I  do?" 

Bijah  was  scared;  but  there  was  the 
wide  mouth  of  Grandfather  Vrooman's 
grain-bag  "stocking,"  and  almost  before 
Bijah  knew  what  he  was  doing  he  had 
slipped  in. 

Poor  Bijah!  The  moment  he  was  in  he 
discovered  that  he  could  not  climb  out. 
He  tried  hard,  but  there  was  nothing  on 
the  sides  of  the  bag  for  his  feet  to  climb 
on.  Next  moment,  too,  he  wanted  to 
crouch  down  as  low  as  he  could,  for  all 
the  noise  seemed  to  be  coming  nearer. 

So  it  was,  indeed,  and  at  the  head  of  it 
,were  grandfather  and  grandmother  and 
'the  other  grown-up  people,  trying  to  keep 
back  the  boys  and  girls  until  they  should 
all  be  gathered. 

"Where's  Bijah?"  asked  grandfather, 
'after  he  had  counted  twice  around,  and 
was  sure  about  the  rest. 

"Bijah!"  exclaimed  Liph.  "Why,  I 
looked  in  the  store-room;  he  isn't  there." 

"Hope  the  little  chap  didn't  get  scared 
and  run  away." 

■  "Dear  me — through  the  snow!"  ex- 
claimed grandmother. 

"Of  course  not,"  said  Aunt  Jane.  "He's 
around  somewhere.  Let's  let  the  children 
:in.    They're  all  here." 

"Steady,  now!"  said  grandfather,  as  he 
swung  open  the  door  into  the  "dark 
room."  "Don't  touch  anything  till  we  all 
■get  in.    Stand  around  the  tree." 

He  himself  stepped  right  in  front  of  it, 
and  he  looked  more  like  a  great,  tall,  old 
Santa  Claus  than  ever  as  he  stood  there. 
The  children's  eyes  were  opening  wider 
and  wider  as  they  slipped  around  in  a 
sort  of  very  impatient  circle;  but  grand- 
father's own  eyes  were  shut  for  a  moment. 
It  was  only  for  a  moment,  but  when  he 
looked  around  again  he  said: 

"Now,  children,  wait.  Which  of  you 
can  tell  me  what  child  it  was  that  came 
into  the  world  on  the  first  Christmas 
morning?" 

They  had  not  been  quite  ready  to  an- 
swer a  question  that  came  so  suddenly, 
and  before  any  of  them  could  speak,  a 
clear,  sweet  little  voice  came  right  out  of 
the  middle  of  the  tree: 

"I  know.  And  the  shepherds  found  Him 
in  a  manger,  and  His  mother  was  with 
Him.  He  setit  down  after  my  mother  last 
summer." 

"Bijah!"  exclaimed  grandfather,  but 
grandmother  was  already  pushing  aside 
the  boughs,  and  now  they  all  could  see 
him.  Only  his  curly  head  and  his  little 
shoulders  showed  above  the  grain  bag, 
and  Uncle  Hiram  shouted: 

"Father  Vrooman,  he  is  in  your  stock- 
ing!   Who  could  have  put  him  there?" 

"I  think  I  know,"  said  grandfather,  in 
a  very  low,  husky  kind  of  voice;  but  all 
the  Simpsons  and  Hopkinses  and  Hardy's 
,  broke  loose  at  that  very  moment,  and  it 
1  took  them  till  breakfast  time  to  compare 
with  each  other  the  things  they  found  in 
their  stockings,  and  all  the  other  won- 
derful fruits  of  that  splendid  Christmas 
tree. 

Bijah  was  lifted  out  of  the  bag,  and  he 
got  his  stocking  on,  after  it  was  empty. 
For  some  reason,  he  couldn't  guess  why, 
all  the  grown  up  people  kissed  him,  and 
grandfather  made  him  sit  next  to  him  at 
breakfast. 

That  was  a  great  breakfast,  and  it  took 
ever  so  long  to  eat  it,  but  it  was  hardly^ 
over  before  grandmother  followed  grand- 
father into  the  hall,  and  they  heard  her 
say: 

"Now,  husband,  what  are  you  wrapping 
up  so  for,  just  to  go  to  the  barn?"  , 
"Barn!    Why,  my  dear,  I'm  going  to 


town.   I  told  Pat  to  have  the  team  ready." 

"To  town?   Why,  husband — " 

"Mother,  there'll  be  stores  open  today. 
I  can  buy  cords  of  toys  and  candy  and 
things.  When  I  get  to  the  Orphan 
Asylum,  to  tell  'em  what  has  become  of 
Bijah,  and  why  he  won't  come  back  there 
again,  I'm  going  to  have  enough  to  go 
around  the  rest  of  'em — I  am,  if  it  takes 
the  price  of  a  cow." 

"Give  'em  something  for  me." 

Uncle  Hiram  heard  it,  and  he  shouted: 
"And  for  me,"  and  Uncle  John  followed, 
and  all  the  rest,  till  the  children  caught 
it  up,  and  there  was  a  contribution  made 
by  every  stocking  which  had  hung  on  that 
Christmas  tree.  They  all  gave  just  as 
fast  as  they  understood  what  it  was  for, 
and  the  last  one  to  fully  understand  was 
Bijah. 

"You  ain't  going  to  take  me?" 
His  lips  quivered  a  little. 
"No,  Bijah,  not  unless  you  want  to  go. 
Wouldn't  you  rather  stay  here?" 
"Course  I  would." 

That  was  not  all,  for  both  his  hands 
were  out,  holding  ^p  the  store  of  things 
which  had  come  to  him  that  morning,  and 
he  added,  "Take  'em." 

Something  was  the  matter  again  with 
Grandfather  Vrooman's  beard,  but  he  told 
Bijah  he  would  get  plenty  of  other  things 
Iri  town. 

"Keep  'em,  Bijah.  Good-by,  all  of  you. 
I'll  be  back  in  time  for  dinner.  Children, 
you  and  Bush  must  be  kind  to  Bijah.  He 
came  to  use  on  Christmas  morning,  and 
he  has  come  to  stay!" 

Bush  and  the  children  did  their  part. 


and  so  did  all  the  rest,  and  so  did  Bijah, 
and  so  it  was  a  perfect  Christmas.— W.  O. 
Stoddard  in  Young  Folks. 


It  is  stated  in  Congress  that  $23,000 
per  month  is  being  spent  by  the  Marine 
Hospital  in  fighting  squirrels. 
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CLOTHING  FOR  UNHOUSED 
LIVE  STOCK. 


Many  California  stockmen  have  held  to 
the  old  California  policy  of  not  providing 
buildings  for  stock,  although  much  bet- 
ter and  more  capacious  shelter  is  now 
furnished  than  formerly.  It  will  Interest 
those  who  still  believe  in  open-air  life 
for  their  animals  to  read  the  New  Zea- 
land proposition  to  provide  overcoats 
rather  than  sheds  or  stables.  It  seems  to 
us  that  it  would  require  less  investment 
and  less  labor  to  furnish  shelter  than 
clothing,  but  we  do  not  wish  to  spoil  the 
story  by  insisting  on  that  point. 

Consul  General  Henry  D.  Baker,  in 
New  Zealand,  sends  the  State  Depart- 
ment this  information: 

In  traveling  through  rural  districts  of 
New  Zealand,  especially  in  the  South 
island,  I  have  been  Impressed  with  the 
general  use  of  canvas  covers  for  horses 
and  cows  in  cold  or  wet  weather,  and 
especially  during  the  night  time. 

In  New  Zealand  it  is  not  customary 
for  stock  to  be  housed  even  in  winter. 
Some  protection,  however,  is  deemed 
necessary  for  horses  and  cows,  particu- 
larly when  left  out  on  pastures  much  ex- 
posed to  severe  weather.  During  win- 
ter the  covers  may  be  kept  on  these  ani- 
mals most  of  the  time,  but  during  spring 
and  autumn  they  are  put  on  at  night  and 
removed  in  the  morning.  The  use  of  cov- 
ers is  so  general  and  so  important  that  it 
would  seem  to  be  worth  the  while  of 
American  manufacturers  of  canvas  and 
cotton  duck  goods  to  cater  for  the  New 
Zealand  market,  with  a  view  to  populariz- 
ing their  goods  as  material  for  horse  and 
ccw  covers. 

Horse  covers  sell  usually  for  about  $4.S6 
apiece.  Cow  covers,  as  a  rule,  are  smaller 
in  size  and  sell  for  about  73  cents  less. 
They  are  usually  made  up  from  imported 
material  by  saddlers,  or  by  sail,  tent,  and 
tarpaulin  makers.  A  certain  amount  of 
American  cotton  duck  is  used  for  this 
purpose,  but  most  commonly  a  flax  ma- 
terial, produced  in  England,  is  imported 
by  local  dealers  and  manufacturers  of  the 
covers. 

There  are  innumerable  local  designs 
and  special  fancies  as  regards  horse  and 
cow  covers  in  New  Zealand.  Local  deal- 
ers, as  a  rule,  prefer  not  to  keep  many 
covers  in  stock,  but  to  make  the  covers  to 
order  in  accordance  with  special  measure- 
ments and  styles  as  desired  by  customers. 
Usually  the  covers,  at  least  those  for 
horses,  have  some  woolen  lining  on  the 
Inside,  and  are  trimmed  with  leather  at 
the  edges;  they  also  have  ropes  or  straps 
to  prevent  slipping.  In  all  cases  they 
must  be  waterproof  and  afford  good  pro- 
tection from  both  rain  and  severely  cold 
winds. 

The  recent  pastoral  census  of  New 
Zealand  showed  that  there  were  404,688 
horses  in  New  Zealand  (including  asses 
and  mules)  and  633,733  dairy  cows.  Most 
of  these  animals  require  covers,  at  least 
during  the  coldest  part  of  the  year,  so  it 
can  be  seen  how  important  the  demand 
mu^t  be  for  suitable  material  for  covers. 


THE  GOOD  IN  A  GOOD  BURN. 

Californians  who  have  used  fire  in 
clearings  and  in  disposing  of  straw  and 
trash  on  gainfields  will  be  interested  in 
the  following  statement  from  an  Austra- 
lian exchange: 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a 
good  burn  to  insure  good  results,  par- 
ticularly in  a  dry  season.  There  was  an 
instance  in  this  district  which  conclu- 
sively proved  this  In  which  a  crop  of  200 
acres  is  looking  well  and  good  enough 
for  a  hay  crop.  The  ground  was  cleared 
by  the  merest  accident,  as  a  fire  broke 
through  at  an  opportune  time  and  cleared 
the  land  thoroughly.  This  paddock,  which 
of  course  cost  nothing  to  clear,  was  drilled 


in,  and  at  the  present  time  the  wheat 
would  average  about  3  ft.  6  in.  in  height 
all  through.  In  an  adjoining  paddock 
where  there  was  a  bad  burn  and  which 
was  put  in  under  exactly  the  same  con- 
ditions and  time,  the  crop  is  poor  and 
not  more  than  7  or  8  inches  high.  There 
was  another  instance  which  showed  the 
value  of  burning  as  against  clearing  with- 
out trying  to  burn.  A  farmer  cleared  a 
strip  of  land  as  stated,  taking  all  the 
roots  out  of  the  ground.  Adjoining  this 
strip  he  put  the  land  in  in  the  ordinary 
way  by  first  burning  off.  The  result  shows 
now  that  on  the  hand-cleared  land  the 
crop  is  very  indifferent,  while  on  the 
burnt  land  the  wheat  is  of  good  height 
and  looking  well.  The  same  condition 
applies  to  stubble  burning,  which  in  the 
majority  of  cases  were  bad  this  year.  A 
good  stubble  burn  undoubtedly  enriches 
the  soil  and  gives  better  yields.  This 
year  has  proved  the  value  of  the  mallee 
land.  It  is  simply  marvelous  what  this 
country  can  do  with  a  light  rainfall. 


THE  SIMPLE  OIL  ENGINE 

<  A  boy  can  run  It) 

THE    UP-TO-DATE  ENGINE 

.Six-tenth  cent  per  horsepower  hour 
ECONOMY  —  SIMPLICITY  -  EFFICIENCY 
Burns  either  kerosene  or  distillate 

THE  SIMPLE  OIL  ENGINE  CO. 

Address  and  demonstration  plant 
400  SEVENTH  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
114  E.  EIOHTH  ST..  LOS  ANQELES 

Catalog  and  CircuKar  on  request 


WINDMILLS 

V  /  s 

Different  than  all 

others  and  better  be- 
cause of  the  double 
gears,   big  oil  boxes, 
drop-(orged  wrist  pin, 
removable  bearings, 
center  lilt.     No  side 
strain,  no  noise.  Big, 
heavy  and  powerful.  4,  6. 
8.  10.12.14.16,18.  20  h. 
diameters.    Scn6  for  cata- 
log. Also  fe«d  mills,  pump 
jacks  and  gasoline  engines. 

1     STOVER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Samson  Ave.,  Freeport,  III.  J 

The  Fresno  Scraper 


Sond  for  Raisin  Marhinerv  Catalogue. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

KRESNO,  CAf.IFORNIA. 


MAC/\BEE  GOPHER  TRAP 


Small,  simple,  sure.  At  all  dealers.  If 
your  dealer  does  not  handle  same,  send 
20  cents  in  stamps  and  mention  your 
dealer's  name  and  get  sample  by  mail, 
postage  paid,  at  special  rates.  Manu- 
factured by 

Z.  A.  MACABEE,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 


NO   SOOT,   SMOKB   OR  DIRT. 


GAS 

IN  TOUR  HOME  OR 
ANYWHERE— for  heat- 
ing, cooking,  brooders, 
furnaces,  or  anything 
th  it  requires  heat. 

MORE  EFFICIENT 
than  wood  or  coal.  Im- 
measurable comfort  and 
conveniences. 

Four  years  of  hard 
tests  has  given  them  a 
wonderful  reputation, 
and  they  have  solved 
the  fuel  question  most 
satisfactorily. 


You  ran  have  nnltmltrd  heat  aay^where  from  oar  gan  nyntem  mt  one-half 
the  rent — PoMttlveljr  guaranteed.     Write  today  for  full  partlculara. 

BLUE  FLAME  DISTILLATE  BURNER  COMPANY 

650  SOUTH  LOS  AHGELES  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


SUNSET 

LIMITED 

An  entirely  new  luxuriously  furnished,  vacuum  cleaned 
steel  car  train. 

From  San  Francisco,  6:  00  p.  m.,  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  through  Los 
Angeles  and  El  Paso  to  New  Orleans  in  70  hours  via 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

Connecting  at  New  Orleans  with  "New  Orlean.s-New  York  Limited" 
for  Atlanta,  Baltimore,  Washington,  and  New  York ;  Illinois  Central, 
Seaboard  Air  Line,  Louisville  &  Nashville,  and  other  lines  for  St. 
Louis,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  Atlantic  Coast  Cities,  as  well  as  New 
Orleans-New  York  SS.  Line  for  New  York  direct. 


Dining  service  unequalled  by  the  finest  hotels  or  restaurants.  Par- 
lor observation  car,  with  library,  ladies'  parlor,  buflfet,  latest  maga- 
zines and  newspapers. 


Stenographer,  barber,  valet,  shower  bath,  ladies'  maid,  manicure. 
Courteous  and  attentive  employees. 


EXCESS  FARE,  $10 


Write  or  call  on  our  nearest  agent  for  information  and  reservations. 


Patented  Automatic  Water  Balance 
IrrlKatlon  Pump,  direct-connected 
to  electric  motor;  nelf-operallnK. 


212  N.  Ua  Anatlea  SI.. 
Loa  Angelea. 


Wtrka: 
Cirlloo  Slilltn, 

W.  Btrkcley.  Cil. 


Byron  Jackson  Pumps 

are  so  carefaUy  designed  and  constructed 
that  they  have  a  higher  efficiency  than  any 
other  pumps  of  this  type. 

LOWEST  IN  PRICE. 

Write  for  descriptive  Catalog. 

BYRON  JACKSON  IRON  WORKS 

lacorporaled 
3S7-361  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


IRRIGATED  LANDS 


20  to  40  acre  tracts  In  cheapeiit  and  bent 
Irrigated  district  In  the  West;  fine  alfalfa, 
fruit  and  vlnrynrd  land,  $100  up  per  acre, 
V4  cash,  balance  easy  terms. 

Good  Improved  land  In  alfalfa  or  bear- 
ing: trees  from  $200  to  $300  per  acre;  easy 
terms. 

MODESTO  LAND  CO.. 

MASONIC  TEMPLE. 

Modesto,  Cal. 


Wells  Fargo  Nevada  National  Bank 

of  Saa  Francisco, 
2  MontKOmery  Street, 
Northeast  Corner  Market  Street. 
Capital    Paid    Lp        -        -  $6,000,000.00 
Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits  $.%.0O0,0O0.0O 


$1  l.OOO.OOO.INI 


Total      _        -        -  - 
OFFICERSi 
Isalas  W.  Hellman  President 
I.  W.  Hellman.  Jr.    Vice  President 
F.  L.  Lipman  Vice  President 

James  K.  Wilson  Vice  President 
Frank  B.  King  Cashier 
W.  McGavin  Assistant  Cashier 
E.  L.  Jacobs  Assistant  Cashier 
C.  L.  Davis  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  D.  Oliver  Assistant  Cashier 

A.  B.  Price  Assistant  Cashier 

Special  Attention  to  Out  of  Town  Acccaats. 
SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS. 
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The  Fortieth  Annual  Fruit  Growers' 

Convention. 


Available  Nitrog^en 

Is  the  thing  in  practical  fertilizing. 

NITRATE  or  SODA 

Is  the  cheapest  and  most  available  form  of  nitrogen  for  all  crops. 

NITRATE  AGENCIES  COMPANY 

LOS  ANGELES  SAN  JOSE  SEATTLE 


MARTINEZ  NURSERY 

ESTABLISHED  1884 

Leading  varieties  of  Pear,  Apple,  Plum,  Prune,  Peach,  Apricot 
and  Almond  Tress.  Grape  Vines.  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees.  Orna- 
mentals, etc. 

Catalogue  and  prices  on  application. 
THOS.  S.  DUANE,  Prop.,  Martinez,  Cal. 

CHUL  WHEAT 

This  new  hard  milling  wheat  leads  all  In  yield  per  acre;  Is  quick  In  maturing; 
large  gluten  content;  late  harvesting,  without  waste. 

choice:  rbclaimbd  sbbd 

For  samples  and  prices  address  D.  W.  LBWIS,  Corcoran,  Cal. 

A  few  carloads  of  fancy  white  Sonora. 


REX 

the  world-famed  fniit  tree  spray  is  on  sale  in  all  parts  of  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada.  It  is  the  household  word  among  the  fruit  growers  of 
the  Nation.  Now  is  the  time  to  prune  and  spray  your  trees  with 
REX  to  insure  good,  abundant  and  clean  fruit  for  the  coming  season. 
Ask  yoiu-  dealer  or  write  to  our  California  headquarters  at 
BENICIA. 

The  California  Rex  Spray  Company  is  also  State  Agent  for  the 
well  known  BOLTON  ORCHARD  HEATER.  In  order  to  be  abso- 
lutely sure  of  saving  the  crop,  orchards  should  be  protected  against 
frost. 

For  full  particulars  on  both  spray  and  heaters,  address 

CALIFORNIA  REX  SPRAY  COMPANY 

BmCIA,  CALIFORNIA 


FIRST  CLASS  CITRUS  SEED  BED  STOCK 

300,000  PLANTS  READY  FOR  DELIVERY. 

Genuine  Florida  sour  stock,  sweet  stock,  grown  from  carefully 
selected  California  Seed. 

Clean,  Vigorous  and  Thrifty. 

LOCK  NURSERIES.  Chas.  H.  Harle,  Manager 

27  N.  Olive  Ave.,  ALHAMBRA.  CAL. 

Correspondence  solicited. 


n E'n'Ill/l^fhn   TAIVIKC      ^  <^'''cct  with  the  consumer.   Iflhad  agents  to 

KCjlFWWvrvrl/  Ar&l^n.i9  sell  my  product  It  would  mean  that  I  must  add  to  my 
price  as  much  as  the  agents'  commlBSlon  would  be.  My  lumber  Is  brought 
direct  from  the  forest.  Latest  Improved  machinery.  Up-to-date  methods. 
Redwood  Tanks,  Picking  Boxes,  Peach  Boxes,  Drying  Trays,  Egg  Cases.  A 
tank  6  ft.  diameter,  2>4  ft.  deep,  $7.60.  A  tank  6  ft.  diameter,  2%  ft.  deep,  110.60. 
Large  stock  of  tanks  of  various  sizes  in  stock.  Anything  made  to  order  on 
short  notice.  Spraying  tanks.  Qrape  Stakes. 

K.  F.  WILSON,  447  W.  Main  St.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


The  Fruit  Growers'  Convention  which 
was  held  in  Santa  Rosa  last  week  was 
notable  for  the  steps  that  were  taken  to 
secure  reforms  in  things  that  are  of  vital 
importance  to  the  fruit  industry  of  the 
State  at  large,  and  more  attention  was 
given  to  this  phase  of  the  subject  than 
to  the  cultural  problems  of  the  individual 
grower. 

As  stated  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Rural 
Press,  one  of  the  first  things  that  was 
done  was  to  ask  Governor  Hiram  Johnson 
to  call  a  special  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  put  the  quarantine  work  on  a 
firm  legal  basis.  In  the  following  sessions 
of  the  convention  this  subject  was  dis- 
cussed thoroughly,  and  resolutions  were 
passed  requesting  that  the  pests  be  kept 
out  by  Federal  quarantine  and  regulations 
from  foreign  countries  and  other  States 
at  the  same  time  that  California  was 
preventing  their  introduction  on  the  Pa- 
cific side  and  their  spread  from  one  coun- 
ty to  another. 

One  resolution  asked  for  amendments 
to  the  bills  now  before  Congress  provid- 
ing for  inspection  of  mail  carrying  fruit, 
plants,  seeds,  or  other  material  likely  to 
carry  insect  pests  or  diseases,  whether 
coming  from  other  States,  or  foreign 
countries,  and  for  a  thorough  national 
inspection  of  such  material  whether  in 
personal  baggage  or  commercial  ship- 
ments. A  second  resolution  asked  the 
State  legislature  to  memorialize  Congress 
to  pass  these  amendments,  and  to  further 
afcsist  in  their  adoption,  and  delegates 
were  selected  to  be  sent  to  Washington 
to  personally  interview  representatives 
from  California  and  other  States  regard- 
ing the  law  and  its  amendments.  Both 
fruit  growers,  horticultural  commissioners 
and  nurserymen  were  a  unit  as  to  what 
was  desired,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  usually  a  difference  of  opinion 
among  nurserymen  and  commissioners  as 
to  what  laws  and  regulations  should  be. 
In  fact,  all  resolutions  adopted  at  the 
convention  were  adopted  without  differ- 
ence of  opinion  of  any  kind,  and  by  a 
unanimous  vote. 

In  connection  with  the  quarantine  work, 
the  action  of  the  State  Horticultural  Com- 
mission in  assisting  the  Territory  of  Ha- 
waii in  fighting  the  Mediterranean  fruit 
fly  was  indorsed,  as  this  would  help  to 
insure  the  effectiveness  of  the  quarantine 
work  here.  Both  the  State  quarantine 
officer  and  the  superintendent  of  the  in 
secretary  were  indorsed  for  their  efficient 
work  in  the  positions  they  now  occupy. 

Another  request  that  was  made  to  the 
legislature  was  that  a  standardization  law 
be  passed  so  that  the  shippers  that  do 
standardize  their  fruit  would  be  pro- 
tected from  the  small  percentage  that 
pack  poor  and  good  fruit  together.  The 
legislature  was  also  requested"  to  pass 
such,  laws  as  would  assist  in  having  pub- 
lic school  vacations  come  at  those  times 
that  would  enable  the  children  to  do 
much  of  the  harvesting  that  is  now  done 
at  great  expense  by  alien  labor.  The 
above  resolution  was  introduced  by  the 
late  Homer  A.  Craig  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore his  deatn. 

The  Federal  Government  was  requested 
to  have  the  work  of  investigating  thrips 
again  taken  up  in  Contra  Costa  county, 
as  the  investigations  have  proved  of  very 
great  value  to  growers  thus  far,  and  the 
problem  still  requires  much  study  before 
it  can  be  satisfactorily  solved. 

At  the  close  of  an  address  by  J.  W. 
Jtffrey  of  the  Deciduous  Fruit  Protective 
League  upon  that  organization,  a  reso- 
lution was  adopted  Indorsing  its  forma- 
tion and  the  management  of  Mr.  Jeffrey, 
and  the  promise  made  of  the  hearty  sup- 


port of  the  individual  growers  present 
in  their  respective  districts.  It  was  voted 
that  the  executive  committee  of  the 
League  should  consist  of  members  rep- 
resenting each  shipping  and  fruit-grow- 
ing interest. 

In  the  transportation  problem  the 
freight  rates  committee,  consisting  of  R. 
D.  Stephens,  M.  E.  Angier,  and  C.  M. 
Hartley,  submitted  a  report  containing 
24  pages  of  printed  matter  obtained  and 
gotten  out  at  their  own  expense,  show- 
ing a  number  of  needs  of  the  fruit  in- 
dustry from  the  shipping  side.  Owing 
to  the  breakage  of  crates,  the  difficulty 
of  refrigeration  and  of  extending  the  mar 
kets  properly  with  the  26,000-pound  mini- 
mum for  carload  lots,  it  was  voted  that 
this  minimum  should  be  reduced  to  20,010 
pounds.  The  committee  has  obtained  the 
assistance  of  the  State  Railroad  Commis- 
sion in  preventing  the  continuance  of 
the  advance  to  the  26,000  pounds. 

After  an  address  by  President  Robert 
Newton  Lynch  of  the  California  Develop- 
ment Board  upon  the  work  of  that  or- 
ganization and  upon  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition,  the  exposition  was  promised 
the  hearty  and  enthusiastic  support  of 
the  fruit  growers  present,  and  delegates 
were  appointed  to  attend  the  Los  Angeles 
meeting  of  the  organizations  interested 
in  promoting  the  development  of  the 
State  next  month. 

Owing  to  the  nearness  to  the  holidays, 
the  attendance  of  fruit  growers  was 
slightly  less  than  is  customary.  On  the 
other  hand,  with  few  exceptions,  all  the 
county  horticultural  commissioners  were 
present,  and  both  the  papers  read  and 
the  discussions  following  showed  the  in- 
fluence that  the  commissioners  are  exert- 
ing in  the  fruit  industry  and  desire  to 
co-operate  together  so  as  to  make  their 
v;ork  count  the  most  possible.  The  even- 
ing sessions  were  given  over  to  the  Com- 
missioners' Association,  which  also  held 
informal  meetings  between  the  main  ses- 
sions for  the  purpose  of  discussing  prob- 
lems coming  up  in  their  work.  The  for- 
mer officers  of  this  association  were  re- 
elected for  the  ensuing  year. 

Among  the  principal  subjects  discussed 
was  the  eel  worm,  which  part  of  Nevada 
has  been  quarantined  against,  and  it  was 
decided  for  the  time  being  to  inspect  in 
the  individual  counties  all  cars  of  pota- 
toes coming  from  that  State. 

One  of  the  pleasant  features  of  the 
convention  was  the  presence  of  Luther 
Burbank,  who  appeared  on  the  platform 
by  request  and  answered  numerous  ques- 
tions concerning  his  methods  and  the 
plants  that  he  had  developed.  Another 
thing  the  delegates  enjoyed  was  an  ex- 
cursion Friday  morning  provided  by  the 
entertainment  committee  to  Sebastopol 
and  Forestville,  into  the  Gold  Ridge  dis- 
trict of  the  county,  for  which  and  for 
the  other  pleasures  of  the  week,  the  en- 
tertainment committee  was  given  the 
unanimous  thanks  of  the  convention.  On 
this  excursion  a  demonstration  of  the 
use  of  dynamite  in  breaking  up  soil  for 
orchard  planting  and  in  removing  stumps 
was  given. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  summer 
meeting  of  1912  at  Santa  Barbara,  while 
Fresno  received  the  indorsement  for  the 
fall  meeting. 

The  Southern  Pacific  company  has 
pleaded  guilty  in  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Court 
to  three  suits  for  permitting  cattle  to  re- 
main in  the  cars  for  over  28  hours  at  a 
time  without  releasing  them  for  exercise. 
When  the  plea  was  made  it  was  stipulated 
that  nine  other  cases  would  be  dismissed. 
There  is  a  penalty  of  $500  for  each  offense. 


LIIVIE 

FOB 

FERTILIZING 

SPRAYING.  WHITEWASHING 

Acetylene  Lime  in  putty  form  In  Iron 
drums 

27S  Iba.  Incladlna  drum  6S  centa 

F.  O.  a.  Oakland,  Cal. 

The  Prest-o-Llte  Co. 

Makers  of  Gas  Tanks 
S8  Van  Ncaa  Ave..  San  Franclaco 


FARM  BOOKS. 


The  following  list  of  farm  books  are 
kept  In  stock  and  will  be  mailed  on  re 
celpt  of  prices  quoted: 


Greenhouse  Management,  Taft   1.50 

Mushroom  Culture,  p-alconer   1.00 

The  Study  of  Corn,  Shoesmlth  50 

Plant  Life  on  the  Farm,  Masters   1.00 

The  Hop,  Myrick   1.50 

The  Book  ot  W'^heat,  Dodllnger   1.50 

Meadows  and  Pastures,  Wing   1.50 

Trees  of  California,  Jepson   2.50 

Asparagus   Culture,   Hexamer  50 

New  Onion  Culture,  Grelner  50 

American  Cattle  Doctor,  Dadd   1.00 

Home  Pork  Making,  Fulton   .50 


Send  remittances  to 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 
420  Market  St.,  Sao  Fraaclaco. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 


December  30,  liJl  I 


. . .  .$1.5214  @  1.571  J 
...  Nominal 
  1.67^i.@1.72i4 


THE  MARKETS. 


San  Francisco,  Dec.  27,  1911. 
(Unless  otherwise  noted,  quotations  rep 
respnt  price.s  paid  to  the  growers.) 

Cereals. 

WHEAT. 

While  trading  is  naturally  very  quiet 
in  all  markets  just  at  this  time,  there  is 
a  firmer  feeling  than  for  some  time  past, 
and  supplies  in  the  North  are  closely 
held,  in  anticipation  of  an  Increasing  de- 
mand after  the  first  of  the  year.  Local 
quotations  are  higher  on  most  descrip- 
tions. 

California  Club  . . 

Sonora   

White  Australian   

Northern  Club    1.52% ©1.571/;. 

Northern  Bluestem    1.67ii;@1.72|j 

Northern  Red    1.65  @1.70 

BARLEY. 

There  is  little  movement  just  now  out- 
side of  the  small  jobbing  trade,  though 
there  is  a  good  consuming  demand  for 
both  feed  and  brewing  grain.  Prices  are 
unchanged,  but  firmly  maintained,  with 
light  offerings. 

Brewing  and  Shipping  $1.95  (f?2.05 

Choice  Feed,  per  ctl   1.75  @1.85 

Common  Feed    1.65  @1.70 

OATS. 

Arrivals  for  the  last  week  have  been 
rather  large,  but  there  is  a  good  demand 
all  over  the  country,  and  prices  are  stead- 
ily held,  though  trading  is  limited  at 
the  moment. 

Red  Ffecu   $1.70  @1.75 

•^-ray    1.70  @1.75 

Vhite    1-70  @1.75 

Black    1.70  @1.80 

Red  Seed    1.95  @2.00 


some  time  past.  Demand  continues  active, 
both  locally  and  for  shipment. 

Cal.  Family  Extras   $5.20  @5.40 

Bakers'  Extras   5.20  @5.40 

Superfine   4.30  @4.50 

Oregon  and  Washington...  4.50  @4.80 


CORN. 

Quite  a  bit  of  new  Eastern  corn  is 
now  coming  in,  but  is  not  in  very  desira- 
ble condition,  and  the  little  that  is  mov- 
ing sells  considerably  lower  than  old 
grain.  There  is  a  fair  movement  of  Cali- 
fornia corn  in  the  country. 

Cal.  Small  Yellow   $1.80  ©1.85 

Eastern  Yellow    1.85 

Eastern  White    1.90 

RYE. 

Prices  stand  as  before,  with  very  little 
movement. 

Rye,  per  ctl  =  $1.65  @1.75 

BEANS. 

Business  has  been  considerably  inter- 
rupted by  the  holiday  season,  and  no  move- 
ment of  any  consequence  is  expected  until 
after  the  first  of  the  year.  The  year  ends 
with  conditions  more  favorable  in  most 
lines  than  had  been  counted  on,  the  move- 
ment having  lieen  unusually  active  dur- 
ing the  fall,  and,  from  present  indications, 
practically  everything  will  be  well  cleaned 
up  before  the  new  crops  begin  to  reach 
the  market.  The  outlook  for  prices  is 
also  good.  The  only  change  this  week  is 
a  slight  decline  in  pink  beans,  which  are 
now  about  the  only  weak  item  on  the 
list,  and  even  in  this  variety  there  are 
signs  of  improvement.  White  beans  are 
very  firmly  held,  offerings  being  compara- 
tively light,  and  there  should  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  cleaning  up  the  small  remaining 
supplies  of  limas,  which,  in  spite  of  many 
gloomy  predictions,  have  found  an  unpre- 
cedented demand. 


$3.75 

@3.85 

3.90 

@4.00 

4.15 

@4.35 

3.00 

@3.50 

2.75 

@3.25 

4.10 

@4.15 

4.00 

@4.10 

6.00 

@6.10 

4.25 

2.90 

@3.00 

5.10 

@5.25 

Pea 


SEEDS. 

If  the  present  storm  continues,  a  good 
demand  is  expected  after  the  first  of  the 
year,  but  so  far  the  movement  has  been 
confined  to  narrow  limits.  Prices  are  un- 
changed. 

Alfalfa    17    @18  c 

Broomcorn  Seed,  per  ton. . .  $28.00 

Brown  Mustard,  per  lb   SV^c 

Canary    4V>c 

Hemp    41/.C 

Millet    ^    @  3Voc 

Timothy    Nominal 

Yellow  Mustard    5%c 

FLOUR. 

Both  local  and  Northern  millmen  are 
quoting  flour  considerably  lower  than  for 


Hay  and  Feedstuff s. 

HAY. 

Arrivals  here  have  been  very  light  for 
the  last  week,  and  the  demand  is  also  light 
in  San  Francisco  and  all  Bay  towns,  as 
buyers  are  ai)parently  looking  for  a  de- 
cline after  a  few  weeks  of  wet  weather. 
Dealers,  however,  appear  confident  that 
prices  will  keep  up,  and  the  local  quota- 
tions on  most  lines  have  been  advanced. 
The  rain  has  held  off  so  long  that  the 
green  feed  can  hardly  get  a  good  start 
before  spring,  and  meanwhile  there  is  a 
very  Jieavy  demand  through  the  country 
which  is  rapidly  using  up  the  small  stocks 
in  storage.  Holders  of  alfalfa  in  the  coun- 
try are  becoming  very  firm  in  their  views, 
as  stocks  are  light  and  this  class  of  hay 
finds  very  good  demand  all  over  the  coun- 
try. 

Choice  Wheat   $20.00(322.00 

Good  Wheat  Hay   17.00(3)20.00 

Other  Grade  Wheat   13.00(fx)lG.00 

Wheat  and  Oats   14.00(f?2O.0O 

Tame  Oats    14.00(®19..')0 

Wild  Oats    12.00rB  15.00 

Alfalfa    11.00(S)15.50 

Stock  Hay    10.00(ffil4,00 

Straw,  per  bale    35 @  75c 

FEEDSTUFFS. 
Prices  are  unchanged,  jwactically  every- 
thing being  firm  in  view  of  a  strong  con- 
snming  demand.  Trading  is  naturally  lim- 
ited at  present,  most  dealers  being  well 
supplied  for  the  holiday  period. 

Alfalfa  Meal,  per  ton  $17.00(^18.00 

Bran,  per  ton    26.00(327.00 

Oil-cake  Meal    Nominal 

Cocoanut  Cake  or  Meal   25.50026.50 

Cracked  Corn    39.00(340.00 

Middlings    34. 00036.00 

Rolled  Barley    38,00(3  39.00 

Rolled  Oats    37.00(5  ;!8.00 

Shorts    32.00@33.00 


Garden  Truck. 

VEGETABLES. 

Onions  and  garlic  remain  dull,  with 
prices  steady  as  last  quoted.  The  situa- 
tion in  general  garden  truck,  both  of  local 
and  Southern  jjroduction,  is  practically  the 
same  as  a  week  ago,  the  only  quotable 
change  being  a  slight  decline  in  string 
beans.  Better  prices  were  realized  on 
Southern  stock,  however,  just  before  the 
holiday,  when  the  demand  for  all  lines 
was  extremely  active.  This  week  opened 
with  a  quiet  market,  but  by  this  time  sup- 
plies are  cleaning  up  in  good  shajie  again. 
Arrivals  of  winter  rhubarb  have  increased 
somewhat,  and  the  market  is  rather  weak, 
with  lower  prices  in  prospect.  A  lot  of 
Mexican  tomatoes  in  boxes  has  just  ar- 
rived, being  held  at  $1.50  to  $1.75,  but 
the  stock  is  not  especially  attractive  and 
receives  little  attention. 

Onions:  Yellow,  ctl  $  1.10®  1.30 

Garlic,  per  lb   S-*®  4c 

Tomatoes,  per  crate    75c@  1.00 

Cucumbers,  per  doz   250(5)  1.00 

Cabbage    40@  50c 

Carrots,  per  sack   50(g)  60c 

Cauliflower,  per  doz   40(5)  50c 

String  Beans,  lb...   7(g)  10c 

Lima  Beans,  lb   i@  7c 

Summer  Squash,  per  crate. . .  1.00(5  1-50 
Eggplant,  per  lb  (Southern)        4@  7c 

Bell  Peppers,  per  lb   5(g)  7c 

Celery,  per  doz   25@  50c 

Rhubarb,  per  lb   5@  6c 

POTATOES. 

The  quarantine  against  Nevada  potatoes 
has  been  raised,  but  so  far  no  Nevada 
stock  has  appeared  in  this  market,  sup- 
plies of  local  and  Oregon  potatoes  being 
ample  for  the  present.  Prices  stand  as 
before,  with  little  demand,  and  no  heavy 
movement  is  expected  until  after  the  New 
Year.  Sweet  potatoes  of  desirable  quality 
are  much  higher,  with  diminishing  sup- 
plies. 

River  Whites   $  1.15(5)  1.35 

Sweet  Potatoes,  per  ctl   2.50(5  2.65 

Salinas  Burbanks    1.65@  1.90 

Oregon  Burbanks   1.50@  1.65 


Dairy  Produce. 

POULTRY. 

The  Christmas  turkey  market  turned 
out  a  little  better  than  was  exjiected  at 
the  first  of  the  week,  fancy  stock  selling 
up  to  ?8c.  per  lb.,  dressed,  and  while  a 
good  deal  of  stock  was  held  over  Saturday, 
it  was  well  cleaned  up  at  fair  prices  tlie 
following  day.    Values  have  fallen  back 


a  little  this  week,  but  there  is  hardly  any 
dressed  stock  offering,  and  a  fair  demand 
is  expected  during  the  late  winter.  Chick- 
ens are  a  little  easier,  though  no  local 
stock  is  arriving,  and  the  light  shipments 
of  Eastern  poultry  are  cleaning  up  fairlv 
well. 

Large  Broilers,  per  lb   25  c 

Small  Broilers,  per  lb   29  e 

Fryers,  per  lb   18  c 

Hens,  extra,  per  lb   16  c 

Hens,  large,  per  lb   16  c 

Small  Hens,  per  lb   15  c 

Old  Roosters,  per  lb   12i/oC 

Young  Roosters,  per  lb   18  c 

Young  Roosters,  full  grown.  16  c 

Squabs,  doz   2.00@  3.25 

Geese,  per  pair   2.50(g)  3.00 

Ducks,  doz   4.00@  9.00 

Turkeys,  live,  per  lb   21(524  c 

do  dressed    22(f  26  c 

BUTTER. 

Arrivals  of  fresh  butter  continue  mod- 
erate, and  the  holiday  demand  sent  prices 
up  li-jC  on  extras.  A  further  advance  is 
noted  this  week,  as  a  good  many  dealers 
have  been  short  of  supplies  and  the  de- 
mand is  strong.  Lower  grades  show  a 
slight  advance,  though  storage  stock  is 
weak. 

Thu.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed 

Extras  33 Vo  35     35     —     i5K  36 

Prime 

Firsts  ..28V.  30     30     —     30  31 

Firsts   27ii  29     29     —     29  30 

Storage 

Extras  .  .28     28      28     —     28  28 
EGGS. 

The  i)rice  of  extras  dropped  as  soon  as 
holiday  requirements  were  satisfied,  but 
the  production  the  last  few  days  has  been 
light,  and  a  sharp  advance  is  noted.  Se- 
lected pullets  are  in  strong  demand  and 
have  been  gradually  advancing. 

Thu.  Frl.  Sat.  Mon.  Tu.  Wed. 
Extras    ...40i.j  iOlU  38     —     37  42 
Selected 

Pullets..  30      31      31      —     32  3311. 
CHEESE. 

Prices  on  all  grades  are  unchanged,  new 
local  flats  remaining  steady,  while  stor- 
age stock  is  weak.  Monterey  cheese  is 
scarce  and  firm  as  before. 

Fancy  Califoniia  Flats,  per  lb          15  c 

Storage    15  c 

Firsts   14  c 

New  Young  Americas,  fancy   16  c 

Monterey  or  .Tack  Cheese   19  c 


Deciduous  Fruits. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
There  was  quite  a  heavy  movement  of 
apples  for  the  holiday  trade,  and  sales 
of  grapes  were  also  large,  but  the  market 
in  this  line  was  disappointing,  as  offerings 
were  quite  large  early  in  the  week,  and 
heavy  shipments  arrived  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, causing  a  slump  in  prices.  Sup- 
plies are  still  excessive,  and  values  have 
not  improved.  Ordinary  and  Christmas 
apples  are  also  a  little  lower,  and  easy 
prices  are  quoted  on  such  cranberries  as 
were  held  over  from  last  week.  Other- 
wise prices  remain  the  same,  but  there  is 
very  little  demand  for  anything  in  the 
fresh  fruit  line  at  present. 
Cranberries- 
Eastern,  bbl   $10.00 

Coos  Bay,  box    3.00 

Apples — 

Fancy,  box    1.00(5'  1.50 

Choice    75c(@)  1.00 

Christmas  apples    1.00@  2.00 

Pears.  Winter  Nellls,  box...  1.50(g)  1.75 
Other  varieties    1.00@  1.25 

Grapes — 

Box    25@  40c 

Crate    40(g)  65c 

Pomegranates,  box   1.50@  2.00 

Persimmons,  box    1.00@  1.50 


Dried  Fruits. 

Trading  is  naturally  limited  this  week, 
but  notwithstanding  the  holiday  feeling, 
considerable  demand  is  noted  for  several 
lines,  and  all  indications  point  to  a  quick 
resumption  of  activity  after  the  turn  of 
the  year.  Evaporated  apples  are  very  firm, 
having  found  a  good  demand  of  late,  while 
peaches  and  apricots  are  firmly  held,  but 
quiet.  Prunes  are  closely  cleaned  up,  and 
with  a  continued  demand  for  all  sizes  for 
export  there  is  an  extremely  strong  feel- 
ing in  regard  to  prices,  and  a  premium 
over  present  quotations  might  be  obtained 
for  attractive  lots.  There  is  a  little  bet- 
ter feeling  in  regard  to  raisins,  and  while 
buyers  appear  in  no  hurry,  they  are  tak- 
ing on  some  stock  all  the  time  at  the 
prices  quoted.  According  to  estimates  by 
Fresno  parties,  the  holdover  at  that  point 
will  amount  to  about  20,000  tons.  The 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  says: 


"The  last  two  weeks  of  the  year  are  usu 
ally  the  dullest  of  the  fifiy-two,  as  with 
the  annual  inventory  at  hand  no  one  wants 
to  buy  any  more  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  keep  his  line  intact  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  his  regular  trade.  That 
holds  good  in  the  present  instance,  ex- 
cei)t  in  the  case  of  prunes,  the  strong  sta- 
tistical i)osition  of  which,  in  connection 
with  a  belated  consuming  demand,  is  caus- 
ing an  unusually  active  demand  for  this 
time  of  the  year.  As  Coast  packers  are 
reported  to  be  closely  cleaned  up,  and 
those  who  have  any  stock  left  are  as  a 
rule  disinclined  to  offer  now,  looking  for 
a  higher  market  later  on,  the  business 
in  progress  is  confined  to  spot  holdings 
here.  Most  of  this  business  is  of  a  job- 
bing character,  though  there  is  more  or 
less  demand  from  interior  markets  for 
carload  lots  or  more  at  full  quoted  prices. 

"There  is  little  or  no  interest  mani- 
fested in  offerings  of  apricots  or  peaches 
from  the  Coast,  hut  the  f.  o.  b.  market  has 
a  strong  tone,  as  first-hand  holdings  are 
said  to  be  light  and  well  concentrated. 
On  the  si)ot  here  the  market  is  season- 
ably dull,  and  prices  are  somewhat  nom- 
inal. 

"California  raisins  are  not  the  subject 
of  much  attention  from  Iniyers  at  this 
end  just  now.  Packers  are  not  trying  to 
force  sales,  as  they  look  for  an  active 
demand  from  the  Atlantic  Coast  markets 
when  the  spring  trade  opens,  because  of 
the  small  stocks  carried  by  jobbers  and 
retailers  throughout  this  section.  Recent 
sales  of  3-crown  muscatels  were  made  at 
6c  delivered  here,  but  that  was  said  to 
be  an  excei)tional  jirice,  the  general  mar- 
ket being  at  least  '/ic  above  this  figure." 
Evap.  Apples,  1911,  per  lb...    8    @  SHjC 

Apricots    12  @12Vic 

Figs    4  c 

Calimyrna  figs    6  c 

Peaches   8il.@  9  c 

Prunes,  4-size  basis   6    @  SVjC 

Pears   8    (g)  9  c 

Raisins — 

Loose  Muscatels,  In  sweatbox    3    (g)  3V,o 

Thompson's  Seedless    514 @  5%r- 

Seedless  Sultanas    4    @  4V.c 


Citrus  Fruits. 

Now  that  the  holiday  trade  for  oranges 
is  past,  the  question  of  what  the  new  year 
will  bring  to  the  growers  is  uppermost. 
Undoubtedly  the  fruit  sent  East  from  Call 
fornia  for  the  holiday  trade  netted  higher 
prices  than  in  previous  seasons,  so  that 
the  growers  in  the  early  belts  are  well 
pleased.  It  is  stated  that  the  increase  in 
average  prices  was  about  40c  per  box  this 
season  over  last.  From  the  Porterville 
section  we  learn  that  |)ractically  all  the 
navels  have  been  shiiiped.  there  being  less 
than  40  cars  yet  on  hand,  and  the  prices 
received  were  about  $2  per  box  net.  In 
the  Salt  River  valley  section  in  Arizona, 
citrus  growers  have  had  a  very  profitable 
season,  as  prices  have  been  good  and  ship- 
ments large. 

From  southern  California  the  shipments 
for  the  holiday  trade  have  been  less  than 
usual,  though  prices  were  high.  Some 
fruit  was  blown  from  the  trees  in  certain 
sections  there  last  week,  and  the  heav.\ 
frosts  that  visited  many  points  on  Mon 
day  and  Tuesday  nights  of  this  week  will 
doubtless  cut  down  shiiiments  to  some  ex- 
tent, but  the  amount  of  damage  is  not  yet 
known.  Most  of  the  colder  sections  had 
their  orchard  heaters  at  work  and  thus 
averted  much  damage.  The  early  esti- 
mates of  50,000  cars  of  citrus  fruit  from 
California  will  hardly  be  realized  this 
year. 

At  San  Francisco  the  only  quotable 
change  is  on  tangerines,  which  are  a  little 
lower.  The  demand  for  oranges  for  the 
holiday  was  fully  up  to  expectations,  and 
the  heavy  arrivals  of  last  week  were  fairly 
well  cleaned  up.  Arrivals  since  then  have 
been  large,  and  there  is  very  little  demand 
at  the  moment,  but  values  are  steadily 
held  and  no  serious  accumulation  is  ex- 
pected. 

Oranges:   Navels,  fancy  $  2.00@  2.75 

Choice   1.75@  2.25 

Tangerines    7.5c@  1.25 

Grapefruit    2.50@  3.00 

Lemons:  Fancy    3.25(g)  3.75 

Choice    2.50@  3.00 

Standard    1.25@  1.75 


Nuts,  Honey,  Hops,  Etc. 

NUTS. 

There  is  practically  nothing  doing  in 
the  nut  market  at  present.  California  al 
monds  are  pretty  well  cleaned  up.  and 
the  holdover  of  Association  walnuts  is 
firmly  held  in  anticipation  of  a  better 
market  during  the  spring. 
Almonds: 

Nonpareils    IRi^.r 

I  X  L   17%c 
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;:  Ne  Plus  I 
Drakes 
Languedoc 
Hardshells 
Walnuts,  i9] 
Softshell,  No 
Hardshell, 
No.  2  .  . 
Budded   


  leVaC 

  UVaC 

  UVaC 

  8  @ 

  13    @14  c 

  12i/'@13V.c 

  11  r 

  16V2( 

NEY. 

All  grades  lull  at  present,  white 
grades  of  both  and  extracted  bein!_ 
scarce  and  ve|i,  while  dark  honey  is 
neglected. 

Comb,  white   13 

Extracted,  wajiite 

Amber    . . . 

Off  giades 


There  is  n 


The  marke 
changed  quota 
Light  ... 
DavK  .... 


15  c 
8  @  9  c 
7  @  IVoC 
5    @  6  c 


3WAX. 

ement  of  any  conse- 


quence, prices  :ing  as  before. 


tinues    quiet    at  un- 


)PS. 


1911  crop 


28 
23 


@30 
@26 


The  Coast  irs  are  now  pretty  well 
cleaned  up,  a:e  movement  is  very 
light,  spot  priianding  as  before.  It 
is  too  early  foi  great  amount  of  con 
tracting  for  neason's  crop,  though 
some  attractiv^s  have  been  made  by 
dealers. 


.40@45c 


I  Stock. 


The  only  quo 
vance  in  sheepbgs  are  dull,  but 


change  is  a  slight  ad- 
ar- 
ent 
un- 


to about  the  curi 
are  accordingly 


rivals  are  held 
needs,  and  va 
changed. 

Gross  weight: 
Steers:  No.  1 

No.  2  

Cows  and  Heifeljo.  1.  . . 
•    No.  2 
Bulls  and  Stags 
Calves:  Light 

Medium  ... 
Hogs:  Grain-fedkvy 

150  to  250  Ibsf 

100  to  150  lb: 
Small  prime  wet 
Large  prime  wet! 
Ewes 

Lambs  1   5 

DRESi  MEATS. 


5%@ 

5  (5) 
4%@ 
41/4® 

2y>@ 

6V'@ 

6  @ 


Steers   

Cows   

Heifers   

Veal,  large  .  . . , 
Mutton:  Wethers 

Ewes   

Lambs   

Hogs,  dressed  . . . 


8'/:- 
8 


The  market  on 


9 
8 

6  @  b 
9V.@10 
8    @  9 

7  @  8 
10  @11 
10  @10 


c 
14' 

c 

V'C 
i/.c 
%c 
V^c 
1/4  c 

V2C 

i/.c 
ViC 
'Ac 
%c 
Vic 

/.c 

72  < 

c 
c 
c 


VL. 


fornia  wool  is  at 


@16  c 
@12y2C 
©11  c 
@10  c 
@10  c 


es  stand  about  as 
,sy  feeling. 

11  c 
lOV.c 

10  c 

11  c 
10  c 
13  c 
16V,c 
IGV2C 


lbs. 
lbs. . 


a  standstill,  and  noisfactory  movement 
is  expected  until  th  riff  question  is  set- 
tled.   Prices  are  ncLally  as  before, 
apiiug  Clip — 
Choice  Southern,  YTs  sta- 

Northern,  year's  sta   14 

pie   A   10 

?  mouths   [   8 

Lambs,  spring  ....  I  8 
Kail  Clip  ]   5 

Hin. 

There  is  no  businesf  any  consequence 
at  the  moment,  and 
'■Jvfore,  with  a  rathei 

*^eavy  Eteers,  over  ibs 

Medium 

Light  Steers,  under 

Heavy  Cows,  over  L„„ 

Light  Cows,  30  to  $bs 

Kip   

Veal   

Calf   

'Jr>  — 

Dry  Hides   

Dry  Bulls   .' 

Dry  Kip,  10  to  15. . 

Dry  Veal,  5  to  10. 

Dry  Calf,  7  down. . 
Sheep  Skins — 

Long  Wools   1    .$  0.85(5)  1.25 

Medium  Wool,  6  to  9  it. .      50 @  75c 

Short  Wool,  3  to  6  mf..       30@  50c 
 1         35@  50c 

HORSEsl 

Quite  a  lot  of  horses  citinue  to  come 
out  at  local  auctions,  but  he  majority  of 
offerings  receive  little  attetion.  The  high 
price  of  feed  apparently  as  a  deterring 
effect  on  all  buyers,  but  lom  present  in 
dications  a  better  movenrnt  is  expected 
within  a  few  weeks,  ad  seasonable 
weather  is  expected  to  (  use  some  im 
provement  in  prices.  A  ecent  offering 
of  attractive  trotting  horss  in  this  mar 
ket  found  ready  sale,  but  ;he  only  other 


18    @19  c 

16  c 

18y2@19  c 

20  c 

23y.@24  c 


line  receiving  any  attention  is  the  heavy 
drafter  class. 

Desirable  Drafters,  1700  lb.  up..$290@335 

Light  Drafters,  1500  to  1650   200@225 

Chunks,  1350  to  1500  lbs   175@200 

Wagon  Horses,  1250  to  1350  lbs.  125@175 
Delivery  Horses,  1050  to  1250...  110@125 

Desirable  Farm  Mares   95@110 

Old  Mares    90@115 

MULES. 

1200  lbs  $240^)290 

1100  lbs   200@225 

lOOO  lbs   165@190 

900  lbs   140@ie5 


THE  LAW  AND  THE  COUNTY 
HORTICULTURAL  COM- 
MISSION. 


(Continued  From  Page  553.) 


The  time  has  passed  when  a  fruit  grower, 
nurseryman  or  anyone  else  can  conduct 
his  business  in  a  manner  injurious  to 
others.  When  he  deems  it  necessary,  the 
commissioner  can  cause  an  inspection  of 
orchard,  nursery  or  other  place  to  be 
made,  and  he  can  compel  an  attempt,  at 
least,  to  be  made  to  eradicate  pests  and 
diseases.    Wh.v  not  do  it? 


PUBLISHER'S  DEPARTMENT. 


A  happy  and  prosperous  New  Year  to 
our  readers  and  patrons.  Generally  speak- 
ing, California  experienced  a  very  pros- 
perous season  during  the  year  just  closing 
and  the  outlook  is  very  encouraging  for 
1912.  With  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  the 
year  has  been  one  of  prosperity  in  each 
department;  gains  have  been  made  all 
along  the  line,  and  now  we  can  say  that 
it  is  carrying  more  business,  subscrip- 
tions and  advertising,  than  ever  before 
in  its  history.  We  believe  the  coming 
year  will  give  as  good  chances  for  ad- 
vancement, and  we  trust  that  agricultural 
California  will  experience  continued  favor- 


$14.14 


Paid  in  cash 


and 


$14.14 


Paid  Monthly 


WILL  BUY  A  $1000  RANCH 


Only 


30  MINUTES  FROM  OAKLAND, 


1  HOUR  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


These   payments   include  principal, 
interest  and  taxes. 


JUST  WHAT  YOU  WANT. 


JUST  WHERE  YOU  WANT  IT. 


Keep  .your  position  in  the  city,  but 
live  on  your  own  ranch  and  rai.se  all 
kinds  of  vegetables,  any  kind  of 
fruit,  walnuts  or  almonds ;  raise 
chickens  or  keep  a  small  dairy. 

Think  this  over  carefully;  only 
14.14  Cash 


and 


$14.14  Monthly. 
Write  us  for  Particulars. 

R.  N.  Burgess  Company 

3th  floor,  First  National  Bank  Bldg., 
San  Francisco. 

BRANCH  OFFICES: 
416  Market  St.,  San  Francisco ; 
Walnut  Creek,  Cal. 


IT  SMASHES  AND  CRUSHES  CLODS  AND 
FORMS  PERFECT  SEED  BEDS. 


BENICIA  CROSSKILL  PULVERIZER— with  Truck 
(Also  made  with  Pole.) 

"Breaks  up  the  clods  of  the  old  year,  that  they  may  be  prepared 

for  the  new. " 

CLODS  CAN'T  ESCAPE  THIS  MACHINE. 
IT  IS  DIFFERENT  FROM  A  HARROW. 

DOES  NOT  PACK  CLODS  INTO  THE  GROUND  AS  AN  OR- 
DINARY PULVERIZER  DOES.  IT  GRINDS  THEM  UP  FINE 
AND  LEAVES  THE  GROUND  THOROUGHLY  PULVERIZED 
AND  SURFACE  PACKED. 

A  BENICIA  CROSSKILL  WILL  IMPROVE  YOUR  CROP  AND 
INCREASE  ITS  YIELD. 

We  will  quote  price  f.  0.  b.  YOUR  freight  station. 
Write  for  Pulverizer  Literature. 
Address  Dep't.  "B." 

BENICIA  IRONWORKS,  Benicia,  Cal. 


able  conditions  that  make  for  the  upbuild- 
ing of  the  Commonwealth  and  its  people. 


Aggelar  &  Musser  Seed  Co.,  of  Los  An- 
geles, have  just  issued  their  nineteenth 
annual  seed  catalogue,  which  they  are 
anxious  to  send  you.  See  their  ad.  in 
this  issue. 


The  West  Bros.,  of  Nebraska  and  Cali- 
fornia, have  just  imported  a  bunch  of 
Percheron  and  Belgian  stallions  and 
mares,  which  they  have  now  at  the  farm 
of  H.  S.  West,  near  Hamilton  City.  If 
you  are  in  need  of  stock,  write  to  the 
film  or.  visit  the  place  at  Hamilton,  Cal. 
Read  their  ad. 


Gustav  De  Brettville,  who  is  advertis- 
ing a  fine  ranch  for  sale  in  this  issue. 


POMONA  DEEP  WELL  PUMPS 

VVe  iiiiikr  ii  M|i<-fiall.v  of  hiiililiiiiL; 
liuiiipM  for  rnlMiiiK  "iitor  from  ilc-«-|( 
wfllN  for  fnriii  or  IrrlKiitioii  piir- 
poMOH.  VVe  also  miike  orrliaril  valves, 
KateH,  etc. 

WRITK  FOR  CATAKOfJI'lC  Tio.  r,l  V. 


OMONA 


p 

■  Manufacturing  Co. 

M.   Pomona.  Calif. 

or  Weed  EnKlneerlng  Co.,  Porter- 
vllle,  Cal.,  ajcentM  (or  San  Jonqutn 
Valley. 


recently  made  the  sale  of  the  5940-acre 
ranch  near  Rio  Vista  to  Fred  G.  Cart- 
wright  and  Jacob  Samuels.  This  big  place 
is  to  be  subdivided  into  small  tracts  tor 
colonists. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Rate.  l%c.  per  word.  No  order  for  IdSS 
than  25c.  per  week.  If  you  have  anything 
to  sen,  or  want  anything,  use  these  col- 
umns. 


FOR  SAIiE. 


320  acres  in  Klamath  county,  Oregon; 
about  one-half  level,  rail  fenced,  and  un- 
der cultivation,  and  can  be  put  under  irri- 
gation; balance  rolling;  house  and  barn; 
government  range  adjacent;  soil  rich 
brown  loam;  good  water;  .some  timber; 
five  miles  from  good  town;  five  miles  from 
projected  Modesto  Northern  railwoy;  $15 
per  acre.     Address  "Klamath,"  this  office. 


FREE — 20%  in  fresh  package  seeds,  to 
iritroduce  our  goods,  on  all  orders  amount- 
ing to  $2  and  not  over  $5.  Prices:  Apples, 
12  %c;  Pears,  30c;  Roses,  30c;  first-grade 
trees.  No.  1  roses.  We  pay  the  freight. 
MEDFORD  NURESRY  CO..  Medford.  Ore. 

MAMMOTH  BIjACKBERRY  PLANTS — 
For  Sale — Large,  strong  and  well  rooted, 
$15  per  M  or  2c  each.  Orders  taken  now 
for  early  delivery.  L.  E.  BARLOW.  Se- 
bastopol,  Cal. 

RING-NECKED  PHEASANTS  for  sale. 
Pairs  or  pens  of  four;  eggs  in  season  tor 
hatching.  Address  T.  D.  MORRIS,  Agua 
Caliente,  California. 


REGISTERED  POLAND-CHINAS — A  few 
choice  males  farrowed  July  and  August. 
W.  H.  BRAY,  Walnut  Creek.  Cal. 

AIR-SLACKED  LIME — Best  lime  for  the 
money.  Just  what  you  want  for  fertiliz- 
ing. Also  gypsum.  H.  B.  MATTHEWS, 
733  Merchants  Exchange,  San  Francisco. 

GAS  ENGINES,  incomplete,  5  to  25  H.  P., 
cheap  tor  cash.  Will  trade  for  seed  drill, 
2  or  4  horse,  large  feed-cutter  or  light- 
weight horse-fork.  PAUL  LEBOYD,  Elk 
Grove,  Cal. 

WANTED. 

A  young  family  from  Nebraska,  with 
four  small  children,  desires  t6  rent  an  im- 
proved fruit  ranch  in  California.  Both 
have  good  education  and  experience  in 
fruit  and  garden  culture.  Will  take  an 
offer  for  not  less  than  five  years  renting. 
As  to  honesty  and  satisfaction  desired,  can 
give  references  in  several  banks.  If  you 
want  to  retire  and  leave  ranch  In  hands  of 
honest  people,  write  to  FRANK  BOHAC. 
Howells,  Neb. 


/ 
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